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CHANGES IN PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


It has been decided to stop citing and indexing material published in Dissertation 
Abstracts International (DAI) because (a) the content of a dissertation is hard to 
determine from only a title; (b) studies have shown that most dissertation 
material is published in documents covered by PA and, therefore, there is 
redundancy of coverage; and (c) DAJ is readily available in most libraries. This 
change in coverage will be implemented beginning this year. 


In response to recommendations from readers, PA has developed subsections for 
some of the 17 major classification categories. These are displayed in the Table of 
Contents and are designed to group all abstracts relevant to a narrower topic than 
the major categories under a single heading. Abstracts that are relevant to a major 
category but not to any of the subsections are listed first and followed by 
abstracts that are relevant both to a major category and also to the subsections. It 
is expected that this will help readers locate material related to their interests 
more quickly. 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) provides nonevaluative summaries of the world's scientific literature in psychology and related ў 
disciplines. Over 800 journals, technical Teports, monographs, and other scientific documents provide material for coverage in PA. i 
About 20% of the records published in PA are bibliographic citations or annotations which are used to cover books, articles 
peripherally relevant to psychology, or articles that can be represented adequately in approximately 30-50 words. ШШ 
Each monthly issue contains abstracts listed under 17 major classification categories, with some categories having subsections, a$ 
shown in the Table of Contents. The abstracts are arranged in alphabetical order by author under the headings and are numbered 
consecutively in the two volumes produced each year. 

Abstracts of articles contained in a single issue of a journal covered by PA occasionally may appear in different issues of PA. For 


кийре а journal issue contains 20 articles, abstracts for 17 of these articles may appear in one issue of PA , the other three in 
a е. 


PA records published since 1967 are now on machine readable tapes which provide the basis for automated search and retrieval 
services known ова Abstracts Information Services (PAIS). For more information on PAIS products, uses, and costs 
write to PAIS, сап Psychological Association, 1200 Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 
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1. ——— ———. Annual editions: Readings іп 
psychology: '73/'74. Guilford, Conn.: Dushkin, 1973. 
333 p.—Presents a collection of articles on psychology 
published in popular sources (e.g, Time, Fortune, and 
Newsweek). Topics covered include biological bases of 
behavior, behavior modification, hypnosis and sleep, 
development, individual differences, social behavior, and 
psychological disorders and therapy. 

2. Belluzzi, James D. & Grossman, Sebastian P. 
(Chico State U.) A source of scrambled constant current 
with solid state control. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 133-135.—Describes a circuit that 
provides a constant current of 50-2,000 pA to up to 45 
grids in such a fashion that each is hot with respect to 
every other grid at all times without use of a scrambling 
device. The shock source is easily constructed of 
inexpensive parts and is compatible with solid state as 
well as electromechanical programing equipment. 
-Journal abstract. 

3. Beloff, John. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Psychologi- 
cal sciences: A review of modern psychology. New 
York, N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1973. xi, 361 p. $12.50. 

4. Belson, William A. & Thompson, Beryl A. 
Bibliography on methods of social and business 
а New York, N.Y.: Halsted Press, 1973. 300 р. 

:50. 

5. Brozek, Josef & Slobin, Dan I. (Eds.). (Lehigh U.) 
Psychology in the USSR: An historical perspective. 


White Plains, N.Y.: International Arts & Sciences Press, 
1972. x, 301 p.— Presents a series of readings by Soviet 
authors on major developments in theoretical and 
applied fields of Soviet psychology since 1917. Major 
topics include Pavlovian, sensory, and developmental 
psychology. 

6. Burgess, John H. The time dimension in science 
and psychology: A study in naturalism. Chicago, Ill.: 
Adams, 1971. iii, 194 p. 

7. Cabezas Sandoval, Juan A. (Pontifical U. Salaman- 
ca, School of Psychology, Spain) [Pavlov and official 
Soviet psychology.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia General 
y Aplicada, 1973(Jan), Vol. 28(120-121), 85-95.—Dis- 
cusses the importance of Pavlov's contributions to 
Russia and the scientific world, while indicating that 
Russian psychology is more than Pavlovian psychology. 

8. Catania, A. Charles. (U. Maryland, Baltimore) The 
psychologies of structure, function, and development. 
American Psychologist, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 434-443. 
—Reviews E. B. Titchner's 1898 analogy between the 
anatomical, physiological, and morphogenetic aspects of 
biological research and the structural, functional, and 
developmental aspects of psychological research. This 
analogy is applied to contemporary divisions within 
psychology. In psychology, structural research tends to 
be described in the cognitive or mentalist vocabulary, 
and functional research in the behaviorist vocabulary. 
However, this correlation is accidental. Structural and 
functional dimensions of psychological problems and 
their relation to developmental research are examined. It 
is concluded that much psychological controversy is 
caused by concern with different problems, and not by 
different paradigms for studying the same problems. (45 
ref.)—Author abstract. 

9. Diener, Edward; Matthews, Ronald & Smith, 
Ronald E. (U. Washington) Leakage of experimental 
information to potential future subjects by debriefed 
subjects. Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 264-267.—52 Ss from an intro- 
ductory psychology class participated in a bogus labora- 
tory study and were then debriefed. A supposed 
deception was revealed and Ss were sworn to secrecy. A 
bonus question on a midterm examination in their class 
revealed that of 440 controls, 11 learned of the deceptive 
elements of the experiment from debriefed Ss. It is 
concluded that in settings similar to those of the 
experiment, leakage of information is not a serious 
problem.—Journal abstract. 

10. Elms, Allan C. (U. California, Davis) Allport, 
Freud, and the clean little boy. Psychoanalytic Review, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol. 59(4), 627-632.—Discusses а 
meeting between G. Allport and Freud. Unconscious 
and conscious motives, as well as those traceable to 
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childhood roots, are discussed as having a bearing on 
this meeting. It is concluded that when a personality 
theorist believes the worst of another theorist on the 
basis of one brief meeting, the former ought to search 
within himself for the reasons.—C. Kokkinis. 

11. Evans, Richard 1. (U. Houston) Jean Piaget: The 
man and his ideas. New York, N.Y.: E. P. Dutton, 1973. 
Ixi, 189 p. $8.95(cloth), $2.95(paper).—Presents portions 
of a conversation with Piaget which include discussions 
of his theories, how they were formulated, and his views 
on a variety of psychological issues (e.g. intelligence 
testing, psychoanalysis, and B. F. Skinner). A portion of 
Piaget's autobiography and an essay by him on genetic 
epistemology are included along with critical summaries 
of his work. 

12. Farberow, Norman L. (Veterans Administration 
Wadsworth Hosp. Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) The crisis 
is chronic. American Psychologist, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 
388-394.— Discusses 3 familiar crises in clinical psychol- 
ogy. The Ist is the question of an appropriate model for 
clinical psychology. A practitioner-scientist model with 
primary training emphasis on practitioner aspects is 
recommended, although researcher-teacher aspects 
would continue to be essential. The proposal that the 
American Psychological Association be reorganized into 
a federation of autonomous constituent societies is 
explored in relation to the question of model. The 2nd 
problem is the pressing need to incorporate procedures 
for continuing education into clinical psychology in 
order to avoid obsolescence. A formal program is 
required rather than the current scattered, separate 
efforts. The 3rd issue is the role of clinical psychology in 
the future development of mental health, especially in 
response to the critical survey and sweeping recommen- 
dations for change made by the Center for the Study of 
Responsive Law. Clinical psychology is seen as occupy- 
ing a leading role in developing creative and innovative 
programs to meet the new demands. (17 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

13. Freeman, Lucy (Ed.). Sparks: Karl Menninger, 
M.D. New York, N.Y.: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1973. xiv, 
290 p. $7.95.—Presents a personal view of Karl Men- 
ninger, cofounder of the Menninger Clinic and Founda- 
tion, who contributed greatly to the cause of psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis in the U.S. Excerpts from reminis- 
cences, reading notes, unpublished writings, articles, 
reviews, and speeches are included. 

14. Gordy, Michael. (Fairhaven Coll., Bellingham, 
Wash.) The transcendent ego and the emptiness of 
consciousness. Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, 

1972(Spr), Vol. 2(2), 175-194.—Analyzes J. P. Sartre’s 
1936 article, “La Transcendence de ГЕро,” particularly 
his major claim that the ego is not within consciousness 
but outside it, in the world. The “I” therefore falls before 
the phenomenological reduction, leaving the transcen- 
dental field empty, with the ego isolated in the reflective 
act. The transcendental ego is not necessary to explain 
phenomenological evidence, and is also impossible, since 
its existence would endow consciousness with a nontem- 
poral structure and thus lessen its spontaneity. Sartre’s 
“prereflective cogito” is a structure which facilitates 
consciousness of a particular object at a prereflective 
level. According to Sartre, reflective consciousness is 
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contingent upon prereflective consciousness, which in 
turn is contingent upon objects in the material world; yet 
reflective consciousness, to avoid realizing its emptiness, - 
operates to present the opposite process in a difficult and < 
tortuous act of self-deception. Sartre’s claim that the 
transcendence of the ego robs consciousness of all 
subjectivity and inwardness is seen as profoundly 
тіѕіакеп.—/. Davis. 

15. Greidanus, J. H. The psycho-physical nature of 
reality: From the origin to the end of time. Amsterdam, 
Netherlands: North-Holland, 1972. 54 p. $4.—Argues 
that it is possible to conceive the totality of real existence 
as being an interconnected psychophysical process with 
cosmic, biological, and animal-human levels. It is 
proposed that scientific progress concerning the develop- — 
ment of the human mind is justifiably extrapolated for < 
the Ist time into a consistent philosophy of evolution. 

16. Hesse, Peter G. (Weimar Hosp. Dermatology 
Clinic, E. Germany) [On the definition of instinct.] 
(Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychol- 
ogie, 1973(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 193-198.—Presents a brief 
historical survey of the changes in the definition of the 
word, instinct. The author defends the views of an 18th 
century etymologist, J. F. Blumenthal, and attributes the 
evident ambiguity and contradictions in present usage to 
the meddling of psychologists, beginning with Freud. 
—K. J. Hartman. 1 

17. Houghton, David & Wilkinson, Robert T. (Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Miniature reaction timer with memory. Behav- 
ior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(May), Vol. 
5(3), 273-276.—Describes a pocket-portable instrument 
for the self-administration, in the field, of simple reaction 
time trials with variable warning foreperiod. The деуісе 
will store 100 reaction times in msec for later readout in 
the laboratory in addition to displaying them to the S at 
the time of the trial.—Journal abstract. 

18. Johnson, Ronald W. (St. Francis-Xavier U., 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) The obtaining of |. 
experimental ^ subjects. Canadian Psychologist, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 208-211.—Questionnaire respon- 
ses indicate that Canadian psychology departments rely 
heavily on volunteer Ss in experimental research. Some 
departments use an “S-pool” system and describe the 
research to potential volunteers. The resultant sampling { 
is discussed and an alternative selection procedure is 
suggested. 

19. Jones, R. B.; Dilks, R. A. & Nowell, N. W. (U. 
Hull, England) A method for the collection of individual 
mouse urine. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 163-164.—Developed an apparatus for the collec- _ 
tion of urine from individual or small groups of mice 
which is recommended for general use where urine from 
unstressed mice is required.—Journal abstract. 

20. Karlins, Marvin & Andrews, Lewis M. (Eds.). Man 
controlled: Readings in the psychology of behavior 
control. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1972. x, 277 p- 
—Summarizes the methods used for regulating day-to- 
day conduct, including brain stimulation, genetic engi- 
neering, drugs, advertising, environmental design, brain- 
washing, hypnosis, and truth serums. The pervasiveness 
of behavior control is stressed in articles on interpersonal 
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and group influence and on the effects of dispositional 
and cultural factors. 
+ 21. Kracklauer, C. Exploring the life-world. Journal of 


МР “Phenomenological Psychology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 2(2), 


217-236.—Regards E. Husserl’s life-world as an opera- 
tive rather than a thematic concept, since it is not 
definable. This life-world is horizontal in character and 
corresponds structurally to the operative character of the 
life-world concept. The structures thing-world, person- 
world, and contact-world are discussed. M. Polanyi’s 4 
aspects of tacit knowing—functional, phenomenal, se- 
mantic, and ontological—and his concepts of proximal 
and distal terms, are applied to the thematization of 
Husserl's life-world. To think phenomenologically re- 
quires (a) setting aside all of the natural attitude and 
studying the how of experience rather than the what and 
why; (b) beginning interrogation of the life-world 
without knowing how to interrogate, since no methodol- 
ogy or groundwork of principles are provided; and (c) 
inquiring about the life-world from a position simultane- 
ously within it and above it. Thus knowledge of the life- 
world involves an existential a priori and a blind 
commitment.—/. Davis. 

22. LaPointe, Francois H. (Tuskegee Inst.) Merleau- 
Ponty's phenomenological critique of psychology. Jour- 
nal of Phenomenological Psychology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 2(2), 
237-255.—Compares the divergent views of European 
and American psychologists. In Europe existential 
phenomenology has acted as a challenge and stimulant 
to psychology. In America experimental and empirical 
psychology is dominant, yet leading psychologists have 
expressed dissatisfaction with the present state of the 
discipline. Unlike some phenomenologists, M. Merleau- 
Ponty rejects the divorce of science and philosophy; each 
needs the other. Philosophy is always implicit in science 
and vice versa. He distrusts not the sciences but the 
philosphy of scientism that is too often concealed behind 
them: the attitude that science is the source and goal of 
knowledge and life. A major criticism of science is its 
acceptance of the false subject-object dichotomy, which 
fails to see the influence of perceiver and perceived on 
each other. Even Gestalt psychology falls into this error. 
Merleau-Ponty’s views on specific sciences, on various 
philosophical positions, and on the structure of behavior 
and the deficiencies of laboratory psychology, are also 
presented. (22 геѓ.)—/. Davis. 

23. Mayer, Don & Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan) 
Generation of internally restricted random-dot patterns. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(May), Vol. 5(3), 257-262.—Considers the probabili- 
ty of a successful draw of a dot position within a 
random-dot pattern for the special case where a minimal 
city block distance is imposed separating any 2 dots 
within the random pattern. An analytical solution is 
derived and tested against Monte Carlo simulations. The 
agreement is considered to be good, except at extremely 
low probabilities of a successful draw. An alternative 
method, based upon the utilization of successively 
coarser grids, is also given. Formulas are provided for 
circular and for diamond-shaped separation regions. 
—Journal abstract. 

24. McKinney, Fred (Ed.). (U. Missouri) Psychology 
in action: Basic readings. (2nd ed.). New York, N.Y.: 
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Macmillan, 1973. xii, 499 p. $5.95.—Presents a series of 
articles for introductory psychology students on current 
issues and research in applied psychology. Major topics 
include sexual behavior, psychotherapy, industrial hu- 
man relations, and growth and maturity. 

25. Meyer, Alfred. Frederick Mott: Founder of the 
Maudsley Laboratories. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 122(570), 497-516.—Reviews Mott's 
contributions to neuropathology and neuroanatomy in 
the era from the 1890's through the 1920's. (167 ref.) 

26. Mishra, Rammurti S. Yoga sutras: The textbook 
of yoga psychology. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, 1973. 
xvi, 538 p. $2.95.— Presents the text of the 3rd century 
A.D. sutras of Patanjali transliterated from Sanskrit with 
interpretations and commentary. The Samkhya system 
of philosophy is described and a glossary of terms 
provided. The method serves as a guide to self-analysis. 

27. Misiak, Henryk & Sexton, Virginia S. (Fordham 
U.) Phenomenological, existential, and humanistic 
psychologies: A historical survey. New York, N.Y.: 
Grune & Stratton, 1973. x, 162 p. $3.95. 

28. Murphy, Gardner. (George Washington U.) 
Historical review. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of 
general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
xv, 1006 p. $45. 

29. Murphy, Michael R. & Moise, Samuel L. (U. 
California, Brain Research Inst., Space Biology Lab., 
Los Angeles) Magnetic tape operating systems for the 
PDP-8. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(May), Vol. 5(3), 297-299.—Describes a magnetic 
tape operation system (TMS) based on Digital Equip- 
ment Corporation’s 4K disk monitor system (DMS) but 
reconfigured to improve speed and performance on a 
magnetic tape. The TMS is compared in organization to 
the DMS configured to run from DECtape. A magnetic 
tape system device handler for Digital Equipment 
Corporation’s OS-8, to allow this operating system to be 
run from magnetic tape, is included.—Journal abstract. 

30. Nevin, John A. (Columbia U.) Problems and 
methods. In J. A. Nevin & G. S. Reynolds (Eds.), The 
study of behavior: Learning, motivation, emotion, and 
instinct. Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 418 р. 
—Traces the historical background of the field of 
behavioral studies from the 17th-century works of Rene 
Descartes to the present. An overview of the book is 
included, stressing problems in experimental methods 
and interpretation of empirical data. (29 ref.) 

31. Pask, Gordon. (System Research Ltd., Richmond, 
England) Models for social systems and for their 
languages. Instructional Science, 1973(Feb), Vol. 1(4), 
395-445.—Reviews behavioral and sociological models. 
Statistical, functional, normative, and organizational or 
programatic models are described and discussed. The 
concept of a “norm” and artificial intelligence models 
are considered in detail. An examination of the use and 
identification of each type of model is presented. The 
innovation process is represented by the hybrid model. 
(36 ref.) —S. Knapp. 

32. Pittenger, John B. & King, Andrew P. (U. 
Minnesota, Center for Research in Human Learning) A 
method for producing random visual textures. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(May), Vol. 
5(3), 277-278.—Demonstrates a technique by which 
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textures composed of randomly shaped black and white 
- areas may be produced from high-contrast photographs 
of a mixture of white and black-dyed rice. Moderate 
- control of black-to-white ratio and many randomizations 
at a given ratio are possible. This method is cheaper than 
computer generation and better controlled than the more 
inexpensive methods.— Journal abstract. 

33. Rogers, Carl R. (Center for Studies of the Person, 
La Jolla, Calif) Some new challenges. American 
Psychologist, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 379-387.—Poses 
several challenges to the science and profession of 
psychology. These include (a) the development of an 
authentic science of man rather than the outdated 
Newtonian type of scientism; (b) the development of a 
future-oriented, preventive social planning function; (c) 
the elimination of the system of credentials and 
licensing, since they fail to protect the public and create 
evils of bureaucracy and rigidity; (d) the development of 
the whole person, feelings as well as intellect, to 
overcome the dehumanization of education; and (e) the 
exploration of other possible realities not open to the 5 
Senses. It is concluded that if these challenges are met, 
psychology will be enhanced. (17 ref.)—Author abstract. 

34. Rothgeb, Carrie L. (Ed.). (National Clearinghouse 
for Mental Health Information, Technical Information 
Section, Rockville, Md.) Abstracts of The Standard 
Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sig- 
mund Freud. New York, N.Y.: International Universities 
Press, 1973. ix, 572 p. $20. 

35. Royce, Joseph R. (U. Alberta, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, 
Canada) The present situation in theoretical psycholo- 
gy. In B. B. Wolman (Ed., Handbook of general 

psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 
1006 p. $45. 

36. Severin, Frank T. (St. Louis U.) Discovering man 
in psychology: A humanistic approach. New York, N.Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1973. x, 334 p.—Presents a series of 
readings on contemporary humanistic psychological 
thought. Underdeveloped areas—love and altruism, play, 
loneliness and death, and encounter groups—are 
stressed, and man's nature, values, commitments, and 
uniqueness are explored. (10 p. ref.) 

37. Sloniewska, Helena. (U. Wroclaw, Inst. of 
Psychology, Poland) Kazimierz Twardowski: 
1866-1938. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 
4(1), 55-60.— Discusses Twardowski's contributions in 
the fields of philosophy, psychology, logic, and epistem- 
ology. His studies on psychological terminology, psycho- 
logical research methods, and methods of analytic 
description are considered. 

38. Smith, Noel W. (State U. New York, Plattsburgh) 
Interbehavioral psychology: Roots and branches. Psy- 
chological Record, 1973(Spr), Vol. 23(2), 153-167.—Dis- 
cusses interbehaviorism which proceeds from the as- 
sumption that psychological behavior is 1 type of natural 
event in the universe. The nervous system and even the 
entire organism become participating components of the 
field, not the locus or the determiner of responses. 
Interrelations of these field components provide an 
approach contrasting with phenomenology and reduc- 
tionism. Forces and entities are teplaced by interacting 
factors as are determinism and will. Internal mediation 
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attributed to language is replaced by referential interac- 

tions. Complex but ordinary behavior, seldom touched in 

other approaches, is analyzed interbehaviorally. Operant 

shaping also is analyzed. Predictability is possible from. 
an examination of field factors. It is concluded that 

ecological and epigenetic psychology show signs of 

moving in the direction of interbehaviorism and operant 

psychology has considerable potential similarly. (30 ref.) 

—Journal abstract. 

39. Staehr, Allan A. (State Psychiatric Dept., Odense, 
Denmark) [Neuropsychology.] (Norw) Nordisk Psykolo- 
gi, 1972, Vol. 24(4), 352-364.—Neuropsychology appears 
as a border land discipline between medicine and 
psychology where attempts are made to relate structures 
and functions of the CNS to structures and functions of 
behavior. 2 main tendencies can be identified: (a) 
extreme localization, where a point to point correlation 
between brain and behavior is attempted and (b) 
equipotentialism, according to which the brain as a unity 
following a mass action principle is responsible for 
complex mental functions. During the last few years 
some models unifying features from the 2 main tenden- 
cies within neuropsychology have been put forward. A. 
R. Luria is noted as a representative of these models 
because he is the exponent of a dynamic theory of 
localization and in a very persuasive manner has 
described and treated individuals with mental dysfunc- 
tions. (26 ref.)—P. Mylov. 

40. Stanley, Julian C. (Johns Hopkins U.) Designing 
psychological experiments. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), 
Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 

41. Streiffeler, Friedhelm. (U. Heidelberg, Psychologi- 
cal Inst, W. Germany) [Phenomenological philosophy 
or phenomenological psychology?] (Germ) Journal of 
Phenomenological Psychology, 1972(Spr) Vol. 2(2), 
195-216.—States the central points of E. Husserl’s 
phenomenological psychology as (a) a requestioning 
(going back) from the types of objects encountered to 
how they are experienced and (b) an emphasis on the 
nonempirical or eidetic character of this psychology. 
Husserl's analyses are criticized as too general—more 
interesting ontologically than psychologically—and his 
psychology is said to be primarily concerned with the 
problems of gnosology rather than with those of the 
everyday behavior of man. Nevertheless, Husserl clearly 
develops important principles of concept formation of 
psychology as a science. If phenomenological psychology 
is to be concrete and applicable to psychology, one must 
ask which are the types of objects from which one has to 
go back to consciousness. These types have been 
identified as work-tasks. This conception of phenomeno- 
logical psychology accords with its eidetic character, 
since the individual mode of performing a work-task is in 
general irrelevant. To prove this conception from 
another viewpoint, the ideas of G. Politzer, M. Merleau- 
Ponty, and J. P. Sartre are discussed. (English summary) 
(23 ref.)—1. Davis. 

42. Strumpel, Burkhard; Morgan, James N. & Zahn, 
Ernest (Eds.). (U. Michigan, Inst. for Social Research) 
Human behavior in economic affairs: Essays in honor of 
George Katona. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1972. 


X, 590 p. $12.50.—Presents essays by psychologists and 


ї 
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economists which review and evaluate the progress of 
behavioral economic science, particularly in the areas of 
consumer behavior, poverty, and social welfare. 

> 


x 43. Twardowski, Kazimierz. On psychology: Its 


subject matter, tasks, method, relation to other 
sciences, and development. Polish Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 61—63.—Presents selected 


excerpts from K. Twardowski’s book of the same title 
published in 1913. 


44. Veldman, D. J. & Jennings, E. (U. Texas, Austin) 
Computer applications in psychology. In B. B. Wolman 
(Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 


45. von Eckartsberg, Rolf. (Duquesne U.) Experiential 
psychology: A descriptive protocol and a reflection. 
Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
2(2), 161-173.—Formulates the term “experiaction” to 
designate experience combined with action, and analyzes 
à tape recording of 20 min of the experiactional stream 
to demonstrate how an anticipated event enters and 
coconstitutes the flow of experience. The meaning of the 
anticipated event, which has personal as well as social- 
professional horizons, sets limits to what is allowed into 
the imaginary anticipation of the project. The meaning 
of any component of anticipating phases of event- 
structures arises not only from the individual's stock of 
experiaction but also from past social experience shared 
through language or images. Components of the exper- 
iactional stream are also connected through a unifying 
intention, the project. Reflection on the recorded stream 
showed that the prereflective experiaction was structured 
and organized, although this was not apparent at the 
time of recording. The personal-existential and the 
general-phenomenological components were intertwined 
and collaborative in the creation of human experience in 
a given situation.—J. Davis. 


46. Wilson, William H. & Nunnally, Jum C. (Vander- 
bilt U.) A technique for producing highly complex visual 
stimuli. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(May), Vol. 5(3), 266-268.—Notes that the prod- 
uction of randomly generated polygons of high complex- 
ity is a very time-consuming process with presently 
available methods. A technique is described for speeding 
this process, particularly when producing very complex 
figures (e.g., polygons with over 40 sides). A portion of 
this process was computerized to facilitate production 
further and was employed to produce polygons with up 
to 200 sides. The technique proved feasible in practice, 
and subsequently clear results were obtained with the 
polygons in research on visual exploratory behavior. 
—Journal abstract. ` 


47. Wolman, Benjamin B. (Ed.). (Long Island U.) 
Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 


48. Wolman, Benjamin B. (Long Island U.) Concern- 
ing psychology and the philosophy of science. In B. B. 
Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.:-Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 
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49. Aibekova, Marta. (Comenius U., Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) [A preliminary check of WISC norms in 
Bratislava children at the age of 6 years and 4 months 
to 6 years 7 months.] (Slok) Psychológia a Patopsycholo- 
gia Dielala, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 55-62.— Checked the original 
WISC norms on a sample of Bratislava children and 
confirmed the feasibility of using the original norms on 
this population. It is suggested that the scale would 
require some minimal modifications, chiefly regarding 
the sequence of items. (Russian summary)—Journal 
summary. 

50. Armer, Michael & Baldigo, Jeannie. (Indiana U.) 
A transitive index to test for acquiescent response 
style. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 
185-196.—Acquiescent response bias continues to 
plague survey research, especially among less-educated 
respondents and among respondents who are less 
familiar with interviewing and questionnaire methods. 
The failure of studies to test or control for acquiescence 
is often due to practical and theoretical limitations of the 
existing acquiescent measures. A short and convenient 
transitive index of acquiescence which avoids many of 
these limitations is proposed and illustrated with survey 
data collected from a sample of 591 17-yr-old males in 
Nigeria. The index was validated оп the basis of 
differences in mean scores on sets of Likert and matched 
non-Likert items worded separately in “modern” and 
“traditional” directions. The utility of the index in testing 
for spurious and masked relationships due to acquiescent 
bias is demonstrated. Limitations and needs for further 
assessment of the transitive index are discussed. (23 ref.) 
—Author abstract. 

51. Benton, A. L. (U. Iowa, Neurosensory Center) 
[Test of three-dimensional constructional praxis: Alter- 
nate form for clinical and experimental use.] (Fren) 
Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1973, Vol. 23(1), 1-5. 
—Describes an alternate form of the test and reports the 
results of a normative study with it. It is noted that the 
standard and alternate forms of the test are equivalent in 
Tespect to level of difficulty. The alternate form is 
considered useful in clinical or investigative work when 
the need arises for repeated administration of the test. 
—K. J. Hartman. 

52. Biirli, Alois. [Computer-assisted reading.] (Germ) 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Psychologie und ihre Anwen- 
dungen, 1973, Vol. 32(1), 26-45.—Reviews the applica- 
tions of computers in the administration, scoring, and 
interpretation of psychological tests. Computer-assisted 
test administration is considered particularly valuable for 
branched testing. Many categories of tests (e.g. intelli- 
gence, school, inkblot, sociometric, and questionnaires) 
are already scorable by computer. Automatic test 
interpretation is most advanced with respect to question- 
naires. (French summary) (84 ref.)—English summary. 

53. Cliff, Norman. (U. Southern California) Psycho- 
metrics. In B. B. Wolman (Ed), Handbook of general 
psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 
1006 p. $45. 

54. Huber, Helmuth P. (U. Düsseldorf, Inst. of 
Psychology, W. Germany) [Generalization of Cattell's 
profile similarity coefficient r, under the aspect of 
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reliability.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(1), 39-53.—De- 
rives the formula for a global profile similarity coeffi- 
cient R(g) which includes the subtest reliabilities in the 
Similarity relationships. For reliability coefficients r, 
= 0 the coefficient R(g) converts into Cattell’s coeffi- 
cient r,. The La p between R(g) and r, increases 
with increase in reliability of the subtests. The global 
coefficient has the advantage of allowing comparison not 
only of individuals and individuals with groups but also 
of the same individuum at different times and under 
different conditions. (English & French summaries) (15 
ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

55. Morrow, Robert S. & Morrow, Selma. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Psychology Service, Bronx, N.Y.) 
The measurement of intelligence. In В. В. Wolman 
(Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv. 1006 p. $45. 

56. Nishisato, Shizuhiko & Inukai, Yukio, (Ontario 
Inst. for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) 
Partially optimal scaling of items with ordered categor- 
les. Japanese Psychological Research, 1972(Sep), Vol. 
14(3), 109-119.—Develops a method of partially optimal 
scaling by incorporating a simple subjective scoring 
method into optimal scaling. The method mitigates the 
practical problems of data size and a priori order of 
response categories. On the basis of Monte Carlo 
computations, guidelines for differential use of partially 
optimal scaling, optimal scaling, or the combination of 
the 2 are suggested. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

57. Whitely, Susan E. & Dawis, René V. (U. 
Minnesota) A model for psychometrically distinguishing 
aptitude from ability. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minneso- 
ta, TR No. 3007, 1972. 25 p.—Argues that the widely 
held view that current ability measures reflect a complex 
interaction of environment with genetic potential leads 
to a basic measurement problem, since persons with the 
same measured ability may vary in potential due to 
nonequivalent learning opportunities. A model is pro- 
posed which may show promise in psychometrically 
distinguishing ability (current status) from aptitude 
(potential). Simple ability data were analyzed according 
to the model to illustrate how some of the practical 
problems may be solved. 

58. Zytowski, Donald G. (Ed.). (Iowa State U., Student 
Counseling Service) Contemporary approaches to inter- 
est measurement. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota 
Press, 1973. vi, 251 p. $10. 

59. Zytowski, Donald G. (lowa State U., Student 
Counseling Service) Considerations in the selection and 
use of interest inventories. In D. G. Zytowski (Ed.), 

Contemporary approaches to interest measurement. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota Press, 1973. vi, 251 p $10. 
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60. Arvey, Richard D. (U. Tennessee) Some com- 
ments on culture fair tests. Personnel Psychology, 
1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 433-448.—Examines problems 
associated with culture fair tests. It is noted that: (a) 
Culture fair tests measure different psychological func- 
tions. (b) Some are pencil and paper tests, some are 
performance tests. (c) Some evidence suggests that these 
tests possibly increase the differential between the 
culturally disadvantaged and the more advantaged 
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population. (d) It is not yet definite about the kinds of 
items on which culturally disadvantaged people perform 
poorly. (e) The validity of culture fair tests has not been 
shown to be better than more traditional tests. (39 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

61. Kleinknecht, Ronald A.; McCormick, Charles E. & 
Thorndike, Robert M. (Western Washington State Coll.) 
Stability of stated reinforcers as measured by the 
Reinforcement Survey Schedule. Behavior Therapy, 
1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 407-413.— Determined the test-re- 
test reliability of the Reinforcement Survey Schedule 
which assesses relative reinforcing values of a variety of 
stimuli and situations. Median correlations across Ss for 
the 140 items were .734, .665, and .709 for 1, 3, and 5-wk 
intervals, respectively. Median correlations for Ss across 
items for the same intervals were .829, .775, and .801. It 
is concluded that these reliability coefficients are of 
sufficient magnitude to render the scale useful as a 
clinical and research instrument.—Journal abstract. 

62. Potkay, Charles R. & Allen, Bem P. (Western 
Illinois U.) The Adjective Generation Technique: An 
alternative to adjective check lists. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 457-458.—Introduces the 
recently developed Adjective Generation Technique for 
evaluating favorability of self-description. In this alterna- 
tive to standardized adjective checklists, preliminary 
estimates of test-retest reliability (r — .74) and con- 
struct validity (r = .53) for the technique are reported. 
The comparative utility of the procedure over that of the 
Gough Adjective Check List is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

63. Warland, Rex H. & Sample, John. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) Response certainty as a moderator variable in 
attitude measurement. Rural Sociology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
38(2), 174-186.—Describes the testing of a procedure for 
enhancing validity in attitude measurements. A Likert 
scale containing items about student government was 
administered after which a certainty rating for each 
Likert response was ascertained. For those who were 
confident of their Likert responses, the relationships 
between attitude and several criterion variables were 
stronger than for the aggregate sample. For those who 
were not confident of their responses, correlations 
between the criterion variables and the attitude measure 
were considerably weaker than for the entire sample. It is 
suggested that response certainty is an important 
moderator variable in attitude measurement and may 
indicate the degree to which attitude toward an object is 
developed.—Journal abstract. 

64. Wogan, Michael; Amdur, Millard; Kupfer, David 
J. & Detre, Thomas P. (U. Connecticut) The KDS-1: 
Validity, reliability and independence among symptom 
clusters for clinic and normal samples. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 503-506.—Administered 
the Kupfer-Detre Self-Rating Scale (KDS-1) to 134 
nonclient and 136 client undergraduates to evaluate its 
use in discriminating between normal and clinic groups. 
Statistical tests of reliability and independence among 
the symptom clusters support the notion that KDS-1 can 
be used to measure different psychopathological symp- 
toms.—Journal abstract. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 
_ 65. Alf, Edward Е. & Abrahams, Norman M. (San 
¿ Diego State Coll) Reply to Edgington. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 86-87.—Agrees with E. S. 
Edgington’s (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 1) assertion that 
randomization tests should be used when parametric 
assumptions cannot be met, but takes issue with the 
implication that parametric statistics are inapplicable in 
most experimental studies involving random assignment 
to treatments. 

66. Binder, A. (U. California, Program in Social 
Ecology, Irvine) The statistical method. In B. B. 
Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 

67. Bjork, Robert A. (U. Michigan, Human Perform- 
ance Center) Why mathematical models? American 
Psychologist, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 426-433.—Attempts 
to convey to undergraduate students of psychology some 
feeling for the processes involved in formulating and 
testing quantitative theories of behavior. The role of 
mathematics in psychology is discussed, the advantages 
of phrasing psychological notions in quantitative terms 
are outlined, and 2 simple examples of mathematical 
models are examined. The question of why undergradu- 
ates might want to find out something about mathemati- 
cal and computer models is also considered.—Author 
abstract. 

68. Bolton, Brian. (U. Arkansas) Improving the 
prediction of rehabilitation outcomes by computer 
generated pattern analysis. Rehabilitation Research & 
Practice Review, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 51-53.— Presents a 
comparison between the stepwise multiple regression 
technique and a computer-generated pattern analytic 
technique. The data sample consisted of 411 rehabilita- 
tion clients, of whom 51% were successfully placed in 
jobs. Results of the 2 statistical procedures favor the 
computer technique as it explained almost twice as much 
criterion variance and did so in a form more useful to 
rehabilitation personnel. The technique was better in 
enabling counselors to assign clients to treatment 
programs which would be most likely to assist them in 
becoming employed.—R. Johnson. 

69. Caelli, T. M. & Keats, J. A. (U. Newcastle, New 
South Wales, Australia) An extended use of moments of 
two distribution functions for predicting performance in 
a pattern discrimination task. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 209-214.—Conducted 
a replication of L. Zusne's (see PA, Vol. 39:9156) 
experiment to compare the use of 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 
covariance moments of 2 distribution functions in 
predicting performance in pattern discrimination. Re- 
peated measures of reaction time were taken on 60 
undergraduates who responded to 6-choice oddity-type 
problems defined by the presence or absence of a 
difference in the 2nd, 3rd, or 4th moments. Differences 
were found between the 2 distribution functions, and a 
multiple regression with 2nd moments and covariances 
as variables predicted performance in terms of absolute 
differences of moments between the different patterns. 
Some suggestions are made in relation to the use of 
mathematical functions in predicting and modeling 
performance in pattern recognition tasks—Journal 
abstract. 
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70. Derman, Cyrus; Gleser, Leon Ј. & Olkin, Ingran 
(Columbia U.) A guide to probability theory an 
application. New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Wir 
ston, 1973. xvi, 750 p.—Presents an extensive treatmer 
of the concepts of probability theory specifically aimei 
for use in the social and environmental sciences. The tex 
includes a minimum of mathematics, a large number o 
illustrative examples, and probability models includin, 
continuous and multivariate models and Markov chains 
(8 p. ref.) 

71. Edgington, Eugene S. (U. Calgary, Alberta 
Canada) The random-sampling assumption in "Com 
ment on component-randomization tests." Psychologica 
Bulletin, 1973(Jul, Vol. 80(1) 84-85.—Argues thai 
although E. F. Alf and N. M. Abraham's (see PA, Vol 
48:2071) conclusion that for small samples, randomiza- 
tion tests may be considerably less powerful than the 
corresponding parametric tests is valid, it is applicable 
only to those experimental situations where a population 
has been randomly sampled. Where there is random 
assignment to treatments but not random sampling, as is 
frequently the case in psychological experimentation, 
power comparisons of parametric and randomization 
tests are inappropriate because parametric tests are then 
valid only to the extent that they approximate randomi- 
zation tests. It is concluded that in experiments employ- 
ing random assignment but not random sampling, one 
should use randomization tests, if possible, whether the 
sample is large or small.—Journal abstract. 

72. Gocka, Edward F. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Western Research Support Center, Sepulveda, 
Calif.) Regression analysis of proportional cell data. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 25-27.—Pre- 
vious researchers contend that a general regression 
method (Method 1) for estimating factor effects by 
adjusting for all other factors and interactions in the 
model does not give results consistent with standard 
methods when one has a proportional cell size data set. 
The present author argues that the inconsistency is due 
simply to a disregard of the standard analysis of variance 
restrictions usually employed within a factor, and hence 
to an improper coding of the predictor vectors. Taking 
standard procedures into account, Method 1 does yield 
results consistent with those obtained by other methods. 
—Journal abstract. 

73. Greeno, J. С. (U. Michigan) A survey. of 
mathematical models in experimental psychology. In B. 
B. Wolman (Ed), Handbook of general psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 

74. Howarth, Edgar. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Factor analysis has only just begun to fight: A reply tc 
Lykken. Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 62-3), 268-272.—Admits that D. T 
Lykken's (see PA, Vol. 47:10890) global skepticism тау 
reflect a long history of inadequate applications of facto 
analysis. It is pointed out that most factor application: 
have inadequately sampled domains and have no 
displayed the full capabilities of the method. With the 
development of efficient large-scale computer programs 
it will now become feasible to explore "intelligence," 
"personality" and other domains comprehensively 
When replicable factors have been obtained, accurately 
measurable in terms of their operational referents, it will 
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be а more suitable time to take stock of the adequacy of 
this method. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

75. James, Lawrence R. (Texas Christian U., Inst. of 
Behavioral Research) Criterion models and construct 
validity for criteria. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 80(1), 75-83.—Reviews methods for measuring 
criteria and ascertaining underlying criterion constructs. 
3 criterion measurement models (the ultimate criterion 
model, the multiple criterion model, and a "general" 
criterion model) for the determinants of managerial 
effectiveness were examined and attempts made toward 
integration. The 3 models were than compared to a 
formal construct validation model. Strengths and weak- 
nesses in both the constructs provided by each of the 
criterion models and the construct validation procedures 
are discussed. It is recommended that future criterion 
research utilize an integrated multiple and general 
criterion model, and construct validation procedures 
more extensive than the multitrait-multimethod matrix. 
(39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

76. Kashiwagi, Shigeo. [A moment approach to 
orthogonal factor rotation.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of 

Psychology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 43(5), 261-268.— Discusses 
the possibility of describing orthogonal factor rotation in 
terms of statistical moment based on squared factor 
loadings. A short review is presented of the analytical 
rotation approach based on squared factor loadings, and 
the characteristics of normal varimax, parsimax, and 
factor parsimony criteria are investigated. 2 kinds of 
generalized moments are introduced, with specific 
attention on the generalized moment with respect to 
factor column and its mathematical aspects. The normal 
skewmax criterion is recommended for practicality, and 
a possible way to improve the normal varimax solution is 
suggested.—English abstract. 

77. Keselman, Н. J. & Toothaker, Larry E. (О. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Error rates for multiple 
comparison methods: Some evidence concerning the 
misleading conclusions of Petrinovich and Hardyck. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 31-32. 
— Challenges L. Е. Petrinovich and C. D. Hardyck's (see 

— PA, Vol. 43:7531) general conclusions that J. W. Tukey 
and Н. Scheffé's multiple comparison statistics are not 
powerful tests. Data collected corroborates the corre- 
spondence between the sensitivity of the analysis of 
variance F test and the contrast that compares the 
maximum difference in a set of K means.—Journal 
abstract. 

78. Koons, David A. (U.S. Brueau of the Census, 
Statistical Research Div., Suitland, Md.) Quality control 
and measurement of nonsampling error in the Health 
Interview Survey. Vital & Health Statistics, Series 2, 
1973(Mar), No. 54, 53 p.— Presents опе of a series of 
reports based on the U.S. Bureau of the Census Health 
Interview Survey (HIS) to document the methodology 
and evaluate the quality of HIS statistics. Procedures are 
described for selecting, training, supervising, and observ- 
ing interviews and measuring interviewer performance, 
and for editing and coding questionnaires. The reinter- 
view program, in which a staff of field supervisors and 

‚ senior interviewers reinterview subsamples of households 
in the survey, is also discussed. Estimates of nonsampling 
error based on the reinterview program, and estimates of 
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interviewer contribution to nonsampling variance are 
included. The formula for computing error rate, time and 
cost modeling for interviewing, theory of measurement 
errors, and the least-squares solution used are presented. - 
(18 геѓ.)— В. McLean. 

79. Nesselroade, John R. (Pennsylvania State U., Coll. 
of Human Development) [Factor analysis of cross 
products to describe change patterns.] (Germ) Zeit- 
schrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 
1973(Vol. 20(1)), 92-106.—Advocates recognizing the 
validity of a rational zero point in dealing with the 
problem of describing the factorial structure of change 
scores. From that standpoint the use of the mean cross 
product, rather than the correlation coefficient or 
covariance term, is suggested for describing the relation- 
ship between 2 distributions of change scores. The 
expected relations among factors emer; ing from factor 
analyses of these indices are discussed. Some basis is 
given for concluding that factor loading patterns of 
covariance factors and a subset of cross product factors, 
obtained from the same data, will be proportional. 
(French summary) (32 ref.) 

80. Werner P. (U. Bonn, Psychological 
Inst., W. Germany) [Comparison of different methods of 
cluster analysis: Illustrated by the example of an 
interaction between aspects of a subjective “‘Lebensr- 
aum."] (Germ) Archiv für Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 
124(2-3), 101-109.— Compared the results for 2 methods 
of cluster analysis on 10 variables. In both methods 
correlation ratios and correlation coefficients were 
calculated and found to be comparable. The recom- 
mended method, however, allows examination of the 
inter-relationships and similarities among individual 
variables as well as exposing the strongest relation within 
the matrix. It is рро that the correlation ratios be 
computed as the basic indices for cluster analysis, since 
maximum and optimal use of the data is guaranteed. 
(English abstract)—S. A. Thorpe. 

81. Overall, John E. & Spiegel, Douglas К. (U. Texas, 
Medical Branch, Galveston) Comment on “Regression 
analysis of proportional cell data.” Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1973(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 28-30.—Replies to criticisms by 
E. F. Gocka (see PA, Vol. 5l:Issue 1) that methods 
previously discussed by the authors for least squares 
regression analysis of variance failed to consider stand- 
ard restrictions. It is shown that the suggested restric- 
tions are not as standard as Gorka implies, and the 
method that he proposes does not yield results consistent 
with others.—Journal abstract. 

82. Phillips, John L. (Boise State Coll.) Statistical 
thinking: A structural approach. San Francisco, Calif.: 
W. H. Freeman, 1973. xv, 124 p. $5.95(cloth), 
$2.50(paper).—Presents an introductory text on statisti- 
cal concepts and methodology. Major topics include 
measures of central tendency, variability, and correla- 
tion; frequency distributions; and tests of significance. 

83. Piaggio, Lorenzo. [Modification of the Promax 
procedure.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 19(4), 580-592.—In- 
vestigated the relationship between Promax solution and 
the choice of the initial solution. The Promax procedure 
starts with an orthogonal simple structure solution and 
assumes that this solution is a good approximation of the 
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oblique simple structure. Several possibilities exist to 
select the initial matrix. 4 orthogonal solutions were 
generated using the Orthomax criterion. Results indicate 
that the quality of the Promax solution depends upon the 
chosen orthogonal solution. In addition, oblique solu- 
tions were used as the starting step. It is concluded that 
the Promax rotation succeeds best if the Oblimax 
method is used initially and the function у = F,(x) is 
used for the construction of the goal matrix. (English & 
French summaries)—W. J. Koppitz. 

84. Robson, Colin. (Hudderstield Polytechnic, Eng- 
land) Experiment, design and statistics in psychology. 
Harmondsworth, England: Penguin, 1973. 174 p. $3.45. 

85. Roeder, Burkhard. (Ruhr Pedagogical Coll., 
Dortmund, W. Germany) [The determination of re- 
sponse discrepancy: A possible way out of the dilemma 
of response-set research.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experi- 
mentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 19(4), 
593-640.—Proposes the method of response discrepancy 
as a substitute to avoid methodological inadequacies of 
current response set research. Response discrepancy is 
defined as the difference in judgments of the same 
content with a simple bipolar rating method and a 
semantic differential. The method was tested to assess 
subjective tendencies in answering political questions 
with 103 vocational students. The significance of 
intraindividual stability, group specificity, and effect of 
method for inquiry were determined with analysis of 
variance designs. Results indicate that the methods used 
have a significant effect upon the answers and that 
opinion polls have only limited prognostic values for 
election outcomes. (English & French summaries) (77 
ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

86. Shiba, Sukeyori. (U. Tokyo, Japan) An oblique 
factor solution simulating graphical procedure. Japa- 
nese Psychological Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 
176-180.—Proposes an oblique method of factor rota- 
tion which is essentially the application of the orthogonal 
geomax method (the geometric vector method) to the 
oblique model. An algorithm to implement the single- 
plane, iterative rotation is derived and its feasibility is 
demonstrated using Thurstone’s box problem and the 24 
psychological tests problem.—Journal abstract. У 

87. Sixtl, Friedrich. (Linz U., Inst. of Social Economic 
Statistics, Austria) [Reflections on the connection 
between general and differential psychology.] (Germ) 
Archiv für Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 124(2-3), 145-157. 
— Discussed 2 basic concepts in psychology: (a) the use 
of the S to measure a stimulus and (b) the use of stimuli 
to measure the S. A mathematical-deductive schema is 
employed to compare these paradigms theoretically. 3 
conclusions are drawn: (a) There is little opportunity for 
different viewpoints in pure stimulus scaling. (b) When 
the specific objectivity of the stimulus is considered in 
relation to S parameters, general statements about both 
can be made. (c) There is progressively less validity in 
pure response scaling as more latitude for individual 
differences is allowed. (English abstract)—S. А. Thorpe. 

88. Tucker, Ledyard R.; Love, William D. & Lewis, 
Charles. (U. Illinois) Topics in factor analysis: Il. 
Champaign, Ill.: U. Illinois, Psychology Dept., 1970. 
51 p. 
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89. Adleman, Robert H. The black box: An excursion 
into inner sensory perception. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
Nash, 1973. 170 p. $7.95.—Presents an explanation for 
the layman of parapsychological phenomena (e.g., ESP) 
in terms of neurochemistry and human biology. 

90. Egstrom, Glen H.; Willis, Michael A.; Weltman, 
Gershon & Cuccaro, William J. Underwater work 
performance and work tolerance. Los Angeles, Calif.: 
U. California, School of Engineering & Applied Science, 
UCLA-ENG-7318, 1973. 63 p.—Reviews the literature 
and reports the development of performance curves 
categorizing cognitive, psychomotor, sensoriperceptual, 
and physical human performance classes. Research is 
detailed which examined the effects of cold water and 
hyperbaric exposure and of divers’ isometric strength 
capabilities on these performance classes. (85 ref.) 

91. Geblewiczowa, Maria. (Research Inst. of Physical 
Culture, Warsaw, Poland) Reminiscence in motor 
learning. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 
27-29.—Studied motor learning on the pursuit rotor and 
the influence of reminiscence on performance. 10 female) 
and 10 male undergraduates were given 10 trials, lasting 
1 min each. During a 10-min interval between the Sth 
and 6th trial, Ss filled in a questionnaire. The rest during 
the interval improved performance by 13.8% with males 
and 18.8% with females, the improvement being statisti- 
cally significant only for the female group. The differ- 
ence between the 2 groups is attributed to reactive 
inhibition.—Journal abstract. 

92. Green, Celia. (Inst. of Psychophysical Research, 
Oxford, England) Out-of-the-body experiences. New 
York, N.Y.: Ballantine, 1973. xviii, 170 p. $1.25.—Re- 
ports results of a study by the Institute for Psychophysi- 
cal Research on the ecsomatic (out-of-body) experiences 
of approximately 400 individuals in England. A classifi- 
cation scheme for some experiences and reports of 
psychological and physical effects are presented. 

93. Haynes, Renée. The hidden springs: An enquiry 
into extra-sensory perception. Boston, Mass.: Little, 
Brown, 1972. 264 p. $7.95. 

94. McCallam, E. & Honorton, C. Effects of feedback 
on discrimination between correct and incorrect ESP 
responses: A further replication and extension. Journal 
of the American Society for Psychical Research, 1973, Vol. 
67(1), 77-85.—4 groups of 14 Ss completed 3 clairvoy- 
ance card-guessing runs with confidence calls before and 
after runs involving immediate feedback. The groups 
differed only in the number of feedback runs given 
between the pre- and post-feedback conditions. Ss in the 
replication group (RG) showed significant increments in 
post-feedback confidence hits (p — .01), as well as in 
overall scoring level (p < .01). Overall post-feedback 
scoring level for Ss in this group also was significant (p 

= 0034). l-way analysis of variance revealed the 
overall scoring increments for RG to be significantly 
larger than for the other 3 groups (p < 01) The 
confidence hit increment was not significantly different 
from the other groups (F — 1.54). —Journal abstract. 

95. Mermelstein, P. (Bell Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) 
Articulatory model for the study of speech production. 
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Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 53(4), 1070—1082.— Presents a study of midsagittal 
X-ray tracings which reveals that the vocal-tract outline 
can be accurately represented by means of variables 
.. specifying the positions of the jaw, tongue body, tongue 
- tip. lips, velum, and hyoid. As the articulators move, they 
—— «modify the vocal-tract cross-sectional area and the vocal- 
tract transfer function computed therefrom. The speech 
signal may be synthesized by concatenating the respon- 
ses to repeated excitation of the quasistatic vocal tract. 
~ Vowels are specified in terms of variables denoting the 
~ positions of the jaw, tongue body, lips, and velum. 
—— Consonants are implemented as transformations on the 
underlying vowel-derived articulatory states that satisfy 
given constraints on the position of an articulator 
relative to the fixed structures. The set of states which 
satisfy the given constraint corresponds to the allowed 
productions of the consonant. Coarticulation effects 
control the selection of the underlying state and thus 
determine the particular consonant produced. Vowel- 
consonant-vowel sequences generated with the aid of 
rules for articulator movement and the articulator- 
position to vocal-tract cross-sectional-area transforma- 
tion are intelligible and exhibit coarticulation in agree- 
ment with acoustic measurements. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
96. Mikaelian, Harutune H.; Piasetsky, Eugene & 
-.  Russotti, Joseph S. (Connecticut Coll.) Adaptation to 
displaced hearing: A non-proprioceptive change. US 
Naval Submarine Medical Center Report, 1972(Jun), No. 
714, 7 p.—Examined adaptation to rearranged ear-hand 
coordination, generated by exposure to an auditory 
tracking task entailing 30° of functional rotation of the 
interaural axis, using 12 undergraduate and graduate 
students. Results show that sensorimotor alterations that 
follow such auditory rearrangement are confined to ear- 
hand responses and do not transfer intermodally to eye- 
hand coordinations. Findings fail to support the so- 
called “proprioceptive change" hypothesis of auditory 
adaptation.—Journal abstract. 

97. Sato, Seiichi. (Kumamoto U., Japan) The effects 
of experimenter's supervisory behavior patterns upon 
performance and reminiscence in perceptual-motor 
learning. Japanese Psychological Research, 1972(Sep), 
Vol. 14(3), 120-132.—Used task performance (P) and 
үр шешсе (M) functional dimension as bases 

ог dividing the supervisory behaviors of E into 4 
patterns: PM, P, M, and pm (determined by the intensity 
of the 2 functions). Results of testing 15 female high 
school students show that the amount of prerest 
performance tends to be higher among P-type groups, 
and amount of postrest performance among PM-type. 
Results of reminiscence were highest among PM-type 
_ groups and independent of prerest performance. The 
-determinant of reminiscence effects is examined from the 


viewpoint of E's supervisory behavior patterns. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Perceptual Processes 


98. Avant, Lloyd L. & Helson, Harry. (Iowa State U) 
Theories of perception. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), 


. Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cli z 
Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 ee $455. Y be Aa 
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99. Borg, Gunnar. On the importance of range 
differences on psychophysical functions. Reports from 
the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1972, 
No. 31, 6 p.—Reviews psychophysical and physiological 
studies that elicit the importance of range differences for 
interprocess comparisons. The method for comparisons 
starts from the assumption of subjective equality in the 
intensities of perceptions at terminal levels and subjec- 
tive equality of ranges. With the assumption of intersub- 
jective constancy, measure constants can be solved for 
each individual, thus permitting interindividual compari- 
sons. This has been validated in psychophysical studies 
of hard muscular work. In a study of "intermodal" 
comparisons of taste qualities the true differences in 
effective stimulus ranges were directly related to the 
differences in exponents. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

100. Ellis, H. D. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Adaptation- 
level theory and context effects on sensory judgments: 
Perception or response? Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(1), 
101-109.—Reviews evidence in favor of H. Helson's 
1947 contention that context effects are the result of 
alterations in sensory excitability. In particular S. S. 
Stevens's (see PA, Vol. 34:730) criticism of category 
scaling as a technique for establishing such context 
effects is examined as well as the experimental evidence 
supporting it. These studies are not considered conclu- 
sive proof that such effects are solely mediated by 
response processes. Other evidence suggests that there is 
a perceptual component, and that therefore Helson's 
Adaptation Level Theory—a single factor theory—is 
probably oversimplified, since context effects appear to 
reflect a number of factors both perceptual and response 
based. The inappropriateness of analyzing context 
effects by means of statistical decision theory is dis- 
cussed. (44 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

101. Empson, Janet M. & Frisby, J. P. (U. Sheffield, 
England) Kinaesthetic spatial aftereffects from one and 
two wrists: A problem for neural enhancement theory. 
Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(1), 93-99.—Investigated а 
kinesthetic spatial aftereffect related to the wrist joint. In 
1 condition 24 undergraduates made a kinesthetic 
judgment of "straightahead" using rotation of only 1 
wrist. In a 2nd condition 24 different Ss made the same 
spatial judgment using both wrists at once. Kinesthetic 
aftereffects were measured in both conditions and it was 
found that the mean aftereffect per wrist in the 2-handed 
task was about 3 times the size of that found in the 
single-handed one, a difference significant at the p 

< .01 level. It is argued that this finding constitutes à 
difficulty for R. Over's (see PA, Vol. 46:4059) neural 
enhancement theory which seeks to explain kinesthetic 
spatial aftereffects solely in terms of the neural events 
underlying the perception of individual joint positions. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

102. Freeman, P. R. (University Coll, U. London, 
England) Table of d' and 8. New York, N.Y.: Cambridge 
U. Press, 1973. 104 p. $7.95.— Presents a statistical table 
of d' and f, 2 important measures in signal detection 
theory. The former measures the ease with which a signal 
can be detected or the skill shown by the S in doing 50, 
and the latter measures the degree of caution which the 5 
adopts in reporting signals. 
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103. Galanter, Eugene. Range and time estimates of 
dynamic visual targets. New York, N.Y.: Columbia U., 
Psychophysics Lab., TR No. PLR-27, 1972. 17 p.—Re- 
ports research extending previous data on the ranging of 
aircraft by ground Os and of ground targets by aerial Os. 
Ranging of boat and marine markers by ground and 
aerial Os is reported, as well as time estimates to impact 
by aerial Os. (17 ref.) 

104. Gaussin, José & Hupet, Brigitte. (U. Louvain, 
Center of Comparative, Experimental Psychology, Belgi- 
um) [Experimental validation of the theory of detection 
of signals in an active touching task.] (Fren) Journal de 
Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1972(Oct), No. 4, 
413-426.— Tested predictions based upon the theory of 
signal detection, compared to a theory of high and low 
thresholds. After passing 2 fingers over a straw mat, the S 
decided upon the presence or absence of a tactile straw 
signal, greater than the noise of the straw. Results favor 
the theory of signal detection if one assumes that the 
distributions of the signal and noises are normal and of 
inequal invariance. Inequality of variance augments with 
performance. Likewise, noise constitutes a criterion, as 
do visual, auditory, and passive touching. A study of 
decision criteria shows how observers organize their 
strategies in view of responding to stimulations in a 
discriminatory manner. (23 ref.)—L. A. Ostlund. 

105. Gorman, Bernard S., et al. (City Coll., City U. 
New York) Linear representation of temporal location 
and Stevens's law. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
1(2), 169-171.—Asked 90 undergraduates to indicate 
points 1 wk, 7 mo, 3 yrs, and 9 yrs in the past and future 
on 2 time lines representing birth to present and present 
to death. Data fit a psychophysical power function 
following S. S. Stevens's (see PA, Vol. 32:4769) law, with 
negatively accelerated growth indicating proportionately 
greater linear representation of periods nearer to the 
present. Variability was greater for the representations of 
the future than of the past, with monotonic increases in 
variability as distance from the present increased. 
—Journal abstract. 

106. Goude, Gunnar. (U. Stockholm, Psychological 
Inst., Sweden) A multidimensional scaling approach to 
the perception of art: l. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(4), 258-271.—Conducted 5 
experiments with a total of 148 undergraduates, using 
similarity and ratio estimations of experiences of 
paintings to test a similarity model for multidimensional 
scaling. Analysis yielded 5 interpreted factors, and 
graphical estimations were compared with numerical. 
Results from naive Os are discussed in relation to results 
from a specialist group.—Journal abstract. 

107. Gregson, R. A. & Baker, A. F. (U. Canterbury, 
Christchurch, New Zealand) Sourness and bitterness: 
Confusions. over sequences of taste judgments. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 71—76. 
— Studied confusions between bitterness and acidity in 
the perception of quinine sulphate, citric acid, and 
disodium-5’-guanylate over the near-threshold range, 
using an extended ascending series procedure and 
intensity ratio estimations. Individual differences be- 
tween the 45 undergraduate Ss, and the effects of 
reference information, were marked. Results are inter- 
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preted in terms of a cosine model of qualitative _ 
confusions.—Journal abstract. 

108. Halpern, B. P. (Cornell U., Section of Neurobiol- 
ogy & Behavior) The other senses. In B. B. Wolman - 
(Ed), Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 

109. Harvey, Nigel. (U. Oxford, England) The 
semantics of high-low continua. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 51-54.—Assigned 12 
18-27 yr old students to match the location of a pure 
tone above or below a narrow band of noise with the 
word “above” or the word “below” presented visually on. 
an oscilloscope screen. The position of the tone in 
relation to the noise was matched faster with the word 
*above" than with the word *below." This asymmetry is 
not readily explained by the semantic marking analysis | 
proposed by W. G. Chase and H. H. Clark in 1971 to 
account for similar results obtained in a unimodal visual 
version of the experiment.—Journal abstract. 

110. Heck, Gerard L. & Erickson, Robert P. (Duke U.) 
A rate theory of gustatory stimulation. Behavioral 
Biology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 8(6), 687—712.—Argues that the 
temporal course of the neural gustatory response 
suggests that the excitatory process is determined by the 
rate of stimulus absorption rather than by the number of 
occupied sites. Description of the neural response by this 
rate theory is not limited to the steady-state response but 
extends to description of response transients, postexcita- 
tory depression, adaptation, and cross-adaptation. This 
formulation also gives insights to the nature of water - 
responses, cross-enhancement, and temperature sensitivi- 
ty in the neural taste response. Relationships between 
response transients in neural records and psychophysical 
data are indicated. It is suggested that the code for 
gustatory quality may be transmitted in the transient 
responses of individual neurons (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

111. Hébert, John A. (Colorado State U.) Adaptation- 
level and theory of signal detection: An examination 
and integration of two judgment models for voluntary 
stimulus generalization. Acta Psychologica, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 37(1) 15-29.—Examined 2 judgment models, 
adaptation-level (AL) theory and the theory of signal 
detection (TSD), in terms of their ability to handle data 
from several voluntary generalization studies. Both 
models were found to be somewhat inadequate, though 
in different ways. AL theory was found to be unable to 
predict amount or slope of the generalization gradient, 
while TSD was seen to be unable to account for shifts in 
judgment due to context and frequency effects. A 
combined AL-TSD model is presented which combines 
the advantages of each model and offers a good account 
of both choice and latency data in voluntary generaliza- 
tion studies.—Journal abstract. 

112. Hritzuk, John & Taylor, Lorne. (U. Calgary, 
Faculty of Education, Alberta, Canada) A relationship 
between field-dependency-independency and set: A 
Western and Soviet view. Social Behavior & Personality, 
1973, Vol. 1(1), 23-28.—Studied similarities between 
field independency-dependency tests, D. N. Uznadze's 
1961 set tests and concepts of set or ustanovka, and A. S. 
Luchins's (see PA, Vol. 17:1501) concept of Einstellung. 
269 8th graders were classified as field dependent or field 
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independent using Rod and Frame test and Embedded 
Figures Test scores. Each S also performed Uznadze's set 
tasks which measure set excitation and extinction in the 
haptic and visual modalities. Test scores were compared 
and it was found that field independent and field 

| dependent groups differed in their ability to extinguish a 
set but not to excite it. Differences are interpreted in 
terms of Einstellung.—Journal abstract. 

- 113. Kirman, Jacob Н. (Queens Coll, City U. New 
York) Tactile communication of speech: A review and 
an analysis. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 
54—74.— Reviews research attempts to present the acous- 
tic speech signal to the skin by means of various 
electromechanical devices. 2 explanations for the relative 
failure of these speech-to-tactile transformations are 
critically examined: a current theory that speech is a 
special code necessarily incomprehensible to the skin; 
and evidence that tactile masking effects preclude 
analysis of a signal as complex as speech by the skin. 
Both of these explanations are rejected. It is suggested 
that the displays reviewed failed to provide the stimulus 
structure necessary for effective tactile perception. The 
stimulus requirements for perceptual organization by the 
skin of various levels of linguistic structure are discussed. 
Suggestions are made for the future development of 
tactile displays of speech that may be comprehended at 
rapid rates. (93 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

114. Kirshner, Lewis A. (Harvard U., Health Services) 
The mechanism of deja vu. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Jun) Vol. 34(5) 246-249.— Discusses 

- dynamic and organic theories about the nature of deja vu. 
It is suggested that those models resemble models of the 
nature of auras which accompany temporal lobe epilep- 
sy. Since deja vu phenomena often resemble psychotic 
responses, a parsimonious explanation might emphasize 
relationships between psychic and somatic processes 
underlying the sense of reality. (20 ref.)—M. Oscar- 
Berman. 

115. 


Künnapas, Teodor; Hallsten, Lennart & 
Gunilla. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Interindivi- 
dual differences in homomodal and heteromodal scal- 
-.. ing. Acta Psychologica, 1973(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 31-42.—32 
> Ss Шарше in 8 experiments concerning the intensity 
.. and duration of auditory and vibrotactile stimulation. 
k Individual scales were obtained for each S in each 
% experimental condition by the method of magnitude 
estimation. The standards were either of the same 
modality as the comparison stimuli (homomodal) or of 
different modality from the comparison stimuli (hetero- 
modal). It was found that: (a) A power function in its 
simplest form gave satisfactory description of the 
relation between the stimulus and subjective intensity or 
subjective duration in all cases. (b) About 7096 of the 
interindividual variability could be accounted for by 3 
homogeneous clusters. (c) The correlations between the 
exponents over individuals in 8 conditions seem to 
depend on intensity or duration, and on homomodal or 
heteromodal scaling. (d) Perceived duration seems to be 
a more stabile attribute than intensity. (24 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 
116. Luchins, Abraham S. & Luchins, Edith H. (State 
U. New York, Albany) Wertheimer's Seminars Revisit- 
ed: Problem of Perception: IIl. Albany, N.Y.: State U. 
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New York, Psychology Dept. Reports, 1971. 370: p. 
—Summarizes informal studies that were done with 
Wertheimer and have become laboratory exercises in 
Luchins's classes. The reports are presented in order to 
revive the discussions and the research of Wertheimer's 
seminars. This volume contains the following research 
reports: forming impressions of rooms, place, objects 
and people while deprived of vision; seeing objects, 
people, pictures and figures when all or parts of them 
were in the blind spot; space perception in terms of one's 
ego; Einstellung effects on perception of complex 
drawings; effects of previous experiences with unambi- 
guous pictures on seeing ambiguous and nonambiguous 
ambiguous pictures; the effects of previous experience 
with ambiguous pictures on seeing emerging new 
percepts; discrimination learning; variations to extemize 
seeing Gottschaldt’s A-figures in the B-figures; figural 
aftereffects pitted against Pragnanz. The aim of this 
volume is 2-fold to illustrate how Wertheimer used 
simple, informal exercises and demonstrations to interest 
students to do research in perception and to indicate that 
teaching and research as well as learning and experimen- 
tation are not separate activities —A uthor abstract. 

117. Mumford, J. M.; Newton, A. У. & Ley, Р. (U. 
Liverpool, England) Personality, pain perception and 
pain tolerance. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 64(1), 105-107.—Applied square-wave electrical 
impulses to the teeth of 39 clinical dental students to 
determine the pain perception threshold (PP) and pain 
tolerance level (PT). Each S had pos completed 
the 16 PF. Analysis of the results showed no statistically 
significant correlation between any of the personality 
factors and either of the 2 pain measurements, nor any 
correlation with the derived values, PT-PP or PT/PP. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. j 

118. Scheller, Reinhold. (U. Trier-Kaiserslautern, Div. 
of Psychology, W. Germany) [The negative afterimage 
as function of stimulus duration and stimulus intensity.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(1), 153-172.—Used a red 
square on a white background as stimulus alternated 
between 5, 20, and 35 sec exposure with 3 intensities. The 
intermittent duration of negative afterimages was report- 
ed by 10 Ss. Increase in intensity and in duration hada 
significant effect upon the duration of negative afteri- 
mages. Increase of stimulus duration had a considerably 
stronger effect than increase in intensity. (English & 
French summaries) (26 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

119. Schmidt, Helmut. (Inst. for Parapsychology; 
Durham, N.C.) PK tests with a high-speed random 
number generator. Journal of Parapsychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 37(2), 105-118.—Describes an electronic generator 
which can produce binary numbers (+ 1 and –1) at rates 
up to 1,000 numbers/sec. In some psychokinesis tests, 
the generated numbers were displayed to 14 Ss acousti- 
cally or visually. The acoustical display was provided by 
a pair of headphones which presented each generated 
+1 or -1 by a click in the right or left ear, respectively, 
and the Ss tried to obtain an increased click frequency 1n 
the target ear. The visual display was given by the ink 
pen of a paper chart recorder. At the beginning of the 
test the pen was in the center of the chart. During the test 
run the deflection of the pen to the right or left was given 
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by: the difference between the numbers of + I's and —1°$ 
generated so far. The S tried mentally to deflect the pen 
аз Таг as possible in the target direction. Tests were done 
with both displays at speeds of 30 and 300 numbers/sec. 
Under all 4 of these conditions statistically significant 
results were obtained.—Journal abstract. 

120. Vaught, Glen M. & Roodin, Paul A. (State 
University Coll. New York, Oswego) Cognitive style 
performance and form discrimination. Socia/ Behavior & 
Personality, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 17-22.—Studied the interac- 
tion between field dependence, form discrimination, and 
sex. 42 male and 42 female undergraduates were 
subdivided into field independent, medium, and field 
dependent groups based on Rod and Frame test scores 
and matched for sex. Ss were given 24 active and 24 
passive touch form discrimination trials. Active touch 
form discrimination yielded fewer errors than passive 
touch and females were better form discriminators than 
males. In contrast to field independent Ss, field depend- 
ent males made more form discrimination errors while 
females improved. Results are discussed in relation to the 
field dependence literature.—Journal abstract. 

121. Vickers, D. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) A 
cyclic decision model of perceptual alternation. Percep- 
tion, 1972, Vol. 1(1) 31-48.—Describes 6 general 
features of perceptual reversals or alternations, and an 
explanation is proposed in terms of the cyclic repetition 
of an optional stopping decision process. The properties 
of this model are found to correspond closely to the 
general features of ОШ alternation, and the 
account seems capable of explaining several related 
findings as well as reconciling some apparent conflict 
between previous results. (121 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

122. Vroon, P. A. (U. Utrecht, Netherlands) Periodici- 
ties in human behavior: Some procedural considera- 
tions. Utrecht, Netherlands: U. Utrecht, Psychological 
Lab., No. 5, 1972. 12 p.—Discusses the existence of a 
time quantum as the basis of duration experience with 
respect to periodicities in human behavior patterns. 
Computer simulations of a current calculation technique 
indicate that the reported periodicities bear an artificial 
character. (17 ref.) 

123. Watson, C. S. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, Signal 
Detection Lab., St. Louis, Mo.) Psychophysics. In B. B. 
Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 

124. Yoshida, Masaaki. (Chuo U., Coll. of Science & 
Engineering, Tokyo, Japan) Studies in psychometric 
classification of odors. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 101-108.—Described "standard" 
odors by a set of adjectives in order to find primary 
odors. A research group of physiologists and otorhinolar- 
yngologists proposed 10 odors as standards for clinical 
examination. Standard odors at 2 intensity levels were 
assessed organoleptically by 20 Ss. Correlation and 
analysis of the data matrix using 2 different techniques 
yielded factors of a large unknown nature and a hedonic 
tone. Correlations among scales yielded hedonic tone, 
sweet vs acid, burnt vs fruity, and cool vs spicy. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Auditory Perception 


125. Babkoff, Harvey; Sutton, Samuel & Barris, 
Michael. (Bar Пап U., Ramat Gan, Israel) Binaural 
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interaction of transients: Interaural time and intensity 
asymmetry. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 53(4), 1028-1036.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments in which a total of 3 Ss were required to make a 
forced choice between pairs of pulses dichotic with 
respect to time (Ar) from pairs of pulses dichotic with 
respect to intensity (AI). Resultant data appeared as V- 
shaped functions relating discrimination accuracy to 
interaural time asymmetry (AI). Sharpness of the limbs 
(the spread of the functions) appearance of a well- 
defined minimum, the Ar at which the minimum point is 
found, and accuracy of discrimination at the minimum 
point of the function depend upon the parameters of 
summed binaural sensation level and upon the interaural 
intensity asymmetry. Interaural time asymmetry (A?) 
associated with the minimum point of the function can 
be used as an index of the degree to which Ar can be 
matched to AI when the parameters of AI and summed 
binaural sensation level are varied. The ratio of Ar 
associated with the minimum of the function to AI is 
found to be inversely related to summed binaural 
sensation level. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

126. Floyd, Mary K. A bibliography of noise: 
1965-1970. Troy, N.Y.: Whitston, 1973. xxix, 373 p. 
$17.— Presents a list of published works on noise and its 
physiological, psychological, sociological, and cultural 
effects. Annual supplements are planned for each 
succeeding year, beginning with 1971. 

127. Galanter, Eugene & Jacobs, Diana E. A 
comparison of category scaling methods. New York, 
N.Y.: Columbia U., Psychophysics Lab., TR No. PLR- 
28, 1973. 50 p.— Tested the Thurstonian and hierarchical 
models for the analysis of category scaling experiments. 
One male 18-yr-old and 1 female 21-yr-old were required 
to judge the loudness of 500-Hz tones of different 
intensities and received feedback and differential pay- 
offs. Results support the Thurstonian model. (17 ref.) 

128. Meernhout, M. F. [Construction of a test of 
auditory discrimination.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie 
Scolaire et d'Orientation, 1973, Vol. 22(2), 66—72.—De- 
scribes the construction of a test of auditory discrimina- 
tion using a series of pictures intended to evoke known 
dissyllabic words. The 2 experimental groups consisted 
of 20 Ist and 20 2nd grade students in Lubumbashi 
(Democratic Republic of Zaire). Each S was individually 
tested and asked to select the picture of an object while 
pronouncing the name out loud. Results provided known 
vocal material and enabled construction of a test for 
research on auditory discrimination. (English summary) 
—L. C. Long. 

129. Nakatani, Lloyd H. & Dukes, Kathleen D. (Bell 
Lab, Murray Hill, N.J.) A sensitive test of speech 
communication quality. Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 1973(Apr), Vol. 53(4), 1083-1092.—Hypoth- 
esized that small differences in quality may affect the 
ease with which various speech samples can be under- 
stood even though they are all highly intelligible ` 
according to articulation tests. Such quality differences 
were reliably discriminated by a speech-interference test 
with 6 normally hearing high school students which 
determined how easily the speech samples could be 
heard against a background of interfering speech. 
Communication quality of a degraded speech sample 
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was measured by the difference, A = T-T, where T 
and Т, were the interference thresholds for the degraded 
and reference speech, respectively. An interference 
threshold was defined as the value of the signal-to- 
interference intensity ratio where the signal speech was 
50% intelligible in the presence of interfering speech. Q 
measures and subjective quality ratings were obtained 
for speech degraded by low- and high-pass filtering, 
additive noise, and transmission over a telephone line. 
_ The О measures successfully discriminated differences in 
speech quality and were monotonically related to the 
ratings, thereby validating the speech interference test 
for speech-quality evaluation. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

130. Namba, Seiichiro; Nakamura, Toshie & Yasuda, 
Sonoko. (Osaka U., Japan) [The relation between the 
loudness and the mean of energy of level-fluctuating 
noises.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 43(5), 251-260.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments to continue the study of perception laws concern- 
ing the momentary fluctuation in sound levels surround- 
ing the individual. Exp. I investigated which of the 2 
means L or Le, is more suitable for expressing the 

loudness of level-fluctuating noises. Results show that 
loudness increased with change in L, and a clear 
discrepancy from L, was seen. Exp. П and III investigat- 
ed the effects of on- and off-time, and show that 
loudness increased as a function of increased total on- 
time. Loudness was in good agreement with L calculated 
as the ratio of total on-time during 5 sec. It is concluded 
that loudness of level-fluctuating noises is best expressed 
by L. (20 ref.)—English abstract. 

131. Pols, L. C.; Tromp, H. R. & Plomp, R. (Inst. for 
Perception, Soesterberg, Netherlands) Frequency analy- 
sis of Dutch vowels from 50 male speakers. Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Apr), Vol. 53(4), 
1093—1101.—Measured frequencies and levels of the Ist 
3 formants of 12 Dutch vowels. The vowels were spoken 
by 50 male speakers in an A (vowel) t context. Statistical 
analysis of these formant variables confirmed that F, and 
F, are the most appropriate 2 distinctive parameters for 
‘describing the spectral differences among the vowel 

sounds. Maximum likelihood regions were computed 
and used to classify the vowels, and a score of 71.3% 
correct classification in the logF,-logF, plane was 
Obtained (87.3% if 3 related pairs are grouped together). 
These scores rose to 78.3 and 95.2%, respectively, when a 
simple speaker-dependent correction was applied. Scores 
are comparable with those obtained in an earlier study in 
which a principal-components analysis was applied to 
the ¥-oct filter levels of the same vowel sounds and a 2- 
dimensional representation (“optimal plane") equivalent 
to the logF;-logF; plane derived. Relative merits of the 2 
approaches are discussed. For automatic speech recogni- 
tion in particular, the dimensional analysis is much more 
attractive than the formant, because it is much simpler 
and can be carried out in real time. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

132. Reed, Charlotte M. & Bilger, Robert C. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Medical School)A comparative study of S/N, 
and E/N,. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 53(4), 1039-1044.—Obtained masked 
thresholds for 10 frequencies between 125 and 8,000 Hz 
at 3 different noise levels for 5 normal listeners. 
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Threshold procedure was 4-interval forced-choice їп 
which duration of the tone was 300 msec. Values of both 
S/N, and E/N, (where S is power of tone at MT, E is — 
energy of tone at MT, and N, is spectrum level of the 
noise) were calculated from this set of data. Results are 
compared to those in 1950 of J. E. Hawkins and S. S. 
Stevens and those of D. M. Green, M. J. McKey, and J. 
C. Licklider (see PA, Vol. 35:233). The problem of 
converting a signal-to-noise ratio measurement into an 
indirect estimate of critical bandwidth is discussed. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

133. Sergeant, Desmond. (Froebel Inst, London, 
England) Measurement of pitch discrimination. Journal 
of Research in Music Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 21(1), 
3-19.—20 19-23 yr old music students were administered 
a 40-item, 2-alternative, forced-choice test consisting of 
pairs of pure tones under 3 testing conditions: in a 
group-testing room, an individual booth, and with 
earphones. Results indicate lower accuracy of judgments 
under group-testing conditions. 25 “musical” Ss showed 
greater superiority of pitch discrimination when complex 
rather than pure tones were used as stimuli. 33 Ss showed 
significant improvement on 1 of 4 items from the pitch ' 
test (from A. Bentley’s Measures of Musical Abilities) for 
which the order of presentation was changed. Results 
from 855 9—11 yr old and 305 12-15 yr old children were 
significantly improved in pitch judgments when a triadic 
choice (higher, lower, or same) was given rather than a 
choice between higher or lower pitch. Implications for 
measuring musical perceptual skills are discussed.—D. S. 
Higbee. 

134. Sorkin, В. D.; Pohlmann, L. D. & Gilliom, J. D. 
(Purdue U.) Simultaneous two-channel signal detection: 
Ill. 630- and 1400-Hz signals. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1973(Apr), Vol. 53(4), 1045-1050. - 
— Studied the performance of 3 normally hearing female 
undergraduates in a simultaneous 2-frequency detection 
task under monaural and dichotic conditions of signal 
presentation. In the basic task a 630-Hz tone, a 1400-Hz 
tone, neither tone, or both tones occurred with equal 
likelihood on an experimental trial. The O had to specify 
which of these events had occurred. Performance was 
examined (a) when the signal could occur only in the 
right earphone channel and (b) when the 630- and 1400- 
Hz signals were confined, respectively, to the left and 
right earphone channels. Single-frequency comparison 
conditions were also run. A performance decrement was 
observed in both of the 2-frequency conditions com- 
pared to single-frequency conditions. There was no 
consistent difference between the monaural and dichotic ` 
2-frequency conditions. An analysis of the conditional - 
detection probabilities revealed the presence of a cross- 
frequency interference effect on trials when a signal was 
present at the other frequency. This effect was sufficient 
to account for the differences between single-frequency 
and 2-frequency detection performance. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. Жы. 

135. Tillman, Tom W.; Carhart, Raymond & Ni р 
Sheina. (Northwestern U.) Release from multiple mask- 
ers in elderly persons. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 152-160.—Measured: 
masked thresholds for spondees in 27 binaural condi- 
tions covering homophasic, antiphasic, parallel time- 
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delayed, and opposed time-delayed listening in the 
presence of 1-3 competing maskers. One of the maskers 
was white noise modulated 4 times/sec by 10 db with 
50% duty cycle; the other 2 were sentences spoken by 
different male talkers. These stimuli were variously 
combined to produce 7 masker conditions. Ss were 10 
young adults, 23 70-85 yr old women, and 22 63-88 yr 
old men. Masking level differences (re: homophasic 
performance) were observed in every instance of dichotic 
presentation. Masking level differences (MLDs) for the 
young adults were usually somewhat larger than those 
for the elderly Ss. Both groups showed (a) somewhat 
larger MLDs when the competing background included 
2 talkers, (b) somewhat smaller MLDs during time-delay 
modes, and (c) smaller MLDs in opposed time-delay 
than in parallel time-delay. This last feature was 
particularly noteworthy for the elderly listeners, whose 
MLDs during opposed time delay averaged only 2.3 db. 
—Journal abstract. 

136. Wiley, Terry L.; Small, Arnold M. & Lilly, David 
J. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Monaural loudness adapta- 
tion. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 53(4), 1051-1055.—Performed monaural 
loudness-adaptation measurements at several suprathres- 
hold levels for 500 and 4,000 Hz with 10 normal-hearing 
Ss. A unique procedure used the S as a null device and 
adaptively varied the signal level over time until no 
change in loudness was indicated. Results indicate no 
monaural loudness adaptation. These findings support 
similar data obtained by other investigators using 
delayed-balance procedures. It is concluded that adapta- 
tion effects observed in experiments using some form of 
simultaneous, binaural stimulation apparently are due to 
binaural interaction and may reflect central as well as 
peripheral influences. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Visual Perception 


137. Andrews, D. P.; Butcher, A. K. & Buckley, B. R. 
(U. Keele, England) Acuities for spatial arrangement in 
line figures: Human and ideal observers compared. 
Vision Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 599-620.—Meas- 
ured thresholds for curvature, vernier offset, and 
parallelism in line figures of various sizes. Performance 
of 3 experienced human Os was compared with that of a 
perfect processer using the same retinal input. Observed 
performances were equally and highly efficient up to a 
critical line length beyond which efficiency declined; this 
was 10' arc for the parallelism task and 30’ arc for the 
others. Results indicate that the shape of borders is 
coded at the same level as the coding of orientation. A 
single coding mechanism can serve both functions, but 
those used to signify shape reach a greater size. (French, 
German, & Russian abstracts) (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

138. Armington, J. C. (Northeastern U.) Color vision. 
In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 р. $45. 

139. Bagrash, Frank M. (U.S. Naval Ammunition 
Depot, Crane, Ind.) Size-selective adaptation: Psycho- 
physical evidence for size-tuning and the effects of 
stimulus contour and adapting flux. Vision Research, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 575-598.—Measured threshold 
visibilities of circular test stimuli varying in size under 
different conditions of selective adaptation in 3 psycho- 
physical experiments with a total of 3 highly experienced 


Os. First, the effects of selective adaptation upon th 
areal summation function were studied. Test stimulu 
visibility decreases were selective for the size of th 
adapting stimulus. In Exp. II and III, influences o 
adapting stimulus contour and intensity on this size 
selective adaptation effect were studied. Results indicat: 
that adapting area is not the sole determinant of thi 
effect; the spatial distribution of this area and it 
interaction with intensity both play a role. Results o 
Exp. 1 are compared with predictions from single 
channel and multiple mechanism descriptions of area 
summation and can best be accounted for by some 
multiple size-tuned mechanism interpretation. The othe: 
results suggest that the integration of adapting flux is 
complex. Implications of this finding for models ol 
spatial integration are discussed. (French, German, & 
Russian abstracts) (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

140. Bird, J. Е. & Mowbray, С. Н. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Applied Physics Lab., Silver Spring, Md.) Analysis of 
transient visual sensations above the flicker fusion 
frequency. Vision Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 
673-687.—Notes that a momentary brightness change is 
experienced when a luminance stimulus that is modulat- 
ed at frequencies above fusion undergoes a jump in its 
oscillation period. Such visual transients due to any 
abrupt change in modulation waveform (its period, 
amplitude, or phase) are analyzed by a general theory for 
temporal variation in brightness vision. The abstract 
theory yields a simple, general expression for the 
transient responses that facilitates the analysis of various 
observations. Psychophysical experiments on the period- 
jump transient are presented and analyzed. Chief results 
demonstrate the elemental and sensitive nature of the 
phenomenon and accurately validate the general theory, 
It is also concluded that the data are compatible with the 
most precise brightness discrimination experiments and 
confirm the peculiar polarity and resulting model 
criterion reported earlier. More broadly, the abstractness 
of the theory admits similar theoretical-experimental 
analyses of physiological manifestations of this transient 
phenomenon. (French, German, & Russian abstracts) 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

141. Blakemore, C.; Garner, E. Т. & Sweet, J. A. (U. 
Cambridge, Physiological Lab., England) The site of size 
constancy. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(1), 111-119.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with 3 Os in which, under 
appropriate conditions and with good depth cues, the 
perception of the bar width or spatial frequency of a 
pattern of black and white stripes (a grating) showed 
excellent size constancy. 2 gratings at different distances 
looked similar in spatial frequency when the the actua 
width, not the angular width, of their stripes was the 
same. Adaptation to a high-contrast grating caused a rise 
in the threshold contrast for detecting gratings of similar 
orientation and spatial frequency. This aftereffec 
transferred from 1 eye to the other, so it probably 
depends on binocular orientation-selective neurones in 
the visual cortex. With the adapting grating at 3 times the 
distance of the test grating the maximum elevation of 
threshold occurred for exactly the same angular spatial 
frequency as that of the adapting pattern. It is concluded 
that the neural mechanism. for size-constancy scaling 
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bly occurs after the visual cortex, perhaps in the 
nferotemporal cortex.—Journal abstract. 
142. Blanc-Garin, Jeanine. (National Center for 
Scientific Research, Marseille, France) [Characteristics 
of temporal summation in two sensory visual dimen- 
sions: Brightness and sharpness.] (Fren) Année Psycho- 
logique, 1972, Vol. 72(2), 283-300.—Presented simple 
E" in varying duration, luminance, and size under 
and light conditions. Using interval scales, Os 
estimated 2 sensory dimensions of one and the same 
stimulus, brightness and sharpness. For brightness of 
light stimuli, standard facts were obtained: temporal 
summation to a critical duration as a function of 
stimulus luminance and absence of area effect. For 
sharpness, the terms varied: temporal summation oc- 
curred up to shorter critical durations and stimulus size 
was instrumental in the enhancement of contour. This 
tial factor intervened similarly in the case of dark 
stimuli, at the moment of light adaptation. Seemingly, 
the poses variables of time and space were used 
simultaneously in different ways by the visual system 
supporiing the hypothesis of parallel treatment.(32 ref.) 
—English abstract. 
- 143. Bodis-Wollner, L (Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U. New York) Contrast and 
increment threshold. Perception, 1972, Vol. (1), 73-83. 
— Conducted a series of experiments with 10 Os in which 
the threshold of rectangular and annular increments was 
established on square-wave gratings of | ft/L mean 
luminance. In the range of 5-18 cycles/degree the 
threshold fell as the spatial frequency of the background 
increased. Threshold change was similar for rectangles 
and annuli, but the exponent of the curve differed 
'according to the relative orientation of the test stimulus. 
The threshold curve of rectangles was related to the 
‘human contrast sensitivity curve, and it was found that 
"threshold is directly proportional to the contrast of the 
ns and effective contrast is a function of the spatial 
"frequency of the pattern. In the range below 5 cycles/de- 
gree of the grating pattern the threshold dropped. This is 
attributed to the low-frequency decline in contrast 
sensitivity, but this decrease occurred at a higher spatial 
requency than expected. Apparently orientation and 
size specificity in field adaptation is compatible with 
functions of cells established in the visual cortex of 
primates and humans. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
. 144. Comsweet, T. №. & Crane, Н. D. (Acuity 
Systems, McLean, Va.) Training the visual accommoda- 
tion system. Vision Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 
713-715.—Used an automatic infrared optometer that 
continuously measures the instantaneous accommoda- 
. tion state of an undrugged eye to study the accommoda- 
_ tion system of 2 20-yr-old emmetropic Ss. After 3 hrs of 
practice in controlling their accommodation states, Ss 
perfectly performed a task in which they matched 
vertical lines using only their acquired control. Results 
_ demonstrate that any perceptible cue that reveals the 
_ target's motion direction is sufficient to permit S to make 
correct retinal responses.— B. McLean. 
= 145. Davidoff, Jules. (University Coll. Swansea, 
Wales) Contrast effects in ic illusions. Vision 
Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 13(1), 201-205.— Discusses the 
“opportunity provided by contrast effects in geometric 
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illusions to isolate the critical features of an illusion. In 3.: 
experiments with undergraduates (N = 44), the Orbi- 
son's circles illusion was investigated at the point of no 
illusion by varying brightness contrast. For dark figures 
on a light ground, a ratio of circle-to-square brightness of 
roughly 4:1 was critical. Square reflectance and square- 
to-ground contrast were determined to be unimportant. 
—Journal summary. 

146. Fellows, Brian & Thorn, Dennis. (Portsmouth 
Polytechnic, England) A test of Piaget's explanation of 
the Müller-Lyer illusion. British Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1) 83-90.— Tested Piagets 1969 
explanation of the Müller-Lyer illusion in an experiment 
in which the following factors were independently 
varied: (a) the relationship between the length of the 
shaft (A) and the total length of the figure (B), from 
B = 1.3-2.6A; and (b) the angle made by the fins with 
the shaft, from 120-160°. 60 undergraduates, 9 illusion 
figures, and a paired-comparison procedure were em- 

loyed. The illusion varied systematically with changes 
in the A:B relationship, though the maximum effect 
occurred when B = 1.7A and not when В = 2А, as 
found by Piaget. The illusion also varied directly with the 
angle of the fins, which was not in line with Piaget's 
argument. However, some inconsistency was noted 
between this argument and the values predicted by 
Piaget's Proposition 15 which correspond more closely 
with the obtained results. A simplified formula is 
proposed which predicts the results perfectly with the 
exception of 1 illusion figure, which can be treated as a 
1а! case.—Journal abstract. 

147. Glass, Robert A. & Sternheim, Charles E. (U. 
Maryland) Visual sensitivity in the presence of alternat- 
ing monochromatic fields of light. Vision Research, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 689-699.—Investigated the visual 
sensitivity of 2 male Os (1 naive and | experienced) at 
the time of transition from 1 monochromatic field of 
light to another with brightness held constant. 3 
threshold measurements of a superimposed test field 
were made—before, during, and after the transition 
between the 2 fields. Change in sensitivity was studied as 
a function of the wavelength difference between the 
background fields. Results indicate a reduction in 
sensitivity at the time of transition which is not 
necessarily maximal to largest wavelength differences. 
The increase of sensitivity after the change was usually 
greatest to the largest difference in wavelength. Findings 
are shown to be dependent upon the luminance level of 
the fields and the wavelength of the test field. Results are 
discussed in relation to recent studies of physiological 
responses to the substitution of chromatic stimuli. 
(French, German, & Russian abstracts)—Journal 
abstract. 

148. Godek, C. L. & Lawson, R. B. (U. Vermont) The 
effects of stimulus duration, time interval between 
stimuli, and disparity upon st percep- 
tion. Psychological Record, 1973(Spr) Vol. 232 
243-248.— Conducted a study in which 6 female under- 
graduate Os estimated stereoscopic depth as a function 
of the duration of the half-images, the temporal interval 
between presentations of the half-images, and the 
magnitude and direction of the disparity carried by the 
target. Results indicate that all Os reported qualitative 
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arid quantitative depth estimates for identical experimen- 
tal conditions and that the magnitude of the depth effect 
vatied directly with disparity—Journal abstract. 

149. Goryo, Ken & Kawai, Ryoji. (Chiba U., Japan) 
Short-term visual storage and the position effect in the 
stimulus display. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 209-218.—Attempted to demon- 
strate a short-term visual storage (STVS) using a visual 
marker, and to examine the position effect in STVS. 
Stimulus arrays consisting of various numbers of letters 
were tachistoscopically presented to 20 undergraduates. 
2 types of letter arrangement, circular and rectangular, 
were used. S's task was to report all the letters he could 
remember (whole report) or to report only 1 letter 
indicated by a visual marker which was presented with 
various interstimulus intervals (partial report). In the 
light condition, the adaptation field had the same 
luminance as the stimulus array and the marker fields 
and was always illuminated except when the latter fields 
were presented. In the dark condition, the stimulus 
arrays or the markers were presented against dark 
background. Results show clear evidence of STVS in 
both conditions. The luminance summation effect 
assumed in dark condition did not cancel out STVS 
effects. The whole and partial reports produced consider- 
ably different position effects. Results of the partial 
report suggest that the decay of information in STVS 
proceeds evenly in every position.—Journal abstract. 

150. Jeannerod, M. (National Inst. of Health & 
Medical Research, Paris, France) Spatial behavior and 
its alterations: Old and new concepts. International 
Journal of Mental Health, 1972(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 83-90. 
— Reviews research on the relationships between special 
perception and eye movements. The concept of the 
retina functioning as a set of polar coordinates is 
discussed. Data on brain structures involved in visual 
processing are also reviewed. (35 ref.) 

151. Kakigi, Shoji; Miyazaki, Masaaki; Mori, Toshiaki 
& Iwauchi, Ichiro. (Hiroshima U., Japan) Effects of 
stimulus rotation, shape, and visual angle upon human 
visual evoked response. Japanese Psychological Re- 
search, 1972(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 153-157.—Recorded aver- 
aged evoked response to visual stimuli in 2 experiments 
with 9 college students each. The evoked response (Р,-№ 5 
P,-N ,; N.P,;) increased as a function of stimulus size in 
both experiments, while no effect of rotation was found. 
The later evoked response components (P;-N ,; N.-P ;) to 
a large square and to a triangle were different. In Exp. 
IH with 7 Ss the later evoked response components 
decreased as a function of visual angle. It is suggested 
that the difference of the evoked response between the 
large square and triangle was due to the difference in 
visual angle.—Journal abstract. 

152. Lee, D. N. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Stimulus 
pairing in sequential phi motion. Perception, 1972, Vol. 
1(1), 85-91.—Flashed 2 correlated random-dot Julesz 
patterns that produce apparent lateral motion of a 
textured surface when flashed once in succession at an 
appropriate interstimulus interval (ISI), to 2 Os repeti- 
tively in temporal alternation. If the 2 ISI’s in the 
stimulus sequence were each appropriate to apparent 
motion, perceived to-and-fro motion of the textured 
surface would be expected. It was found, however, that, 
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when the 2 ISI's were sufficiently different, continuous 
unidirectional flow-motion was perceived indicating that 
the visual system was effectively partitioning the stimu- 
lus sequence into a series of identical phi-pairs on the 
basis of the shorter ISI. The temporal limits of the 
phenomenon were investigated. Binocular, binaural, and 
tactile analogs of this phenomenon of perceptual pairing 
of successive stimuli according to temporal proximity are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

153. Lówenhard, Percy. (Psychotechnical Inst., Goth- 
enburg, Sweden) [Study of Witkin's visual discrimination 
test and its electroencephalographic concomitants.] 
(Fren) Journal de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 
1972(Oct), No. 4, 427-438.—Examined the relationship 
between the modalities and degrees of visual form 
discrimination as indicated by Witkin’s Embedded . 
Figures Test (EFT) and the characteristics of the EEG. 
Ss of the "analytical-active" type in Witkin's sense 
presented an alpha activity less ample and more rapid - 
than Ss of Witkin's "global-passive" type. Results 
suggest that performances on the EFT test are not 
distributed on a unidimensional scale—L. A. Ostlund. 

154. Mayhew, J. Е. (U. Bristol, England) After-effects 
of movement contingent on direction of gaze. Vision 
Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 877-880.—Studied gaze- 
contingent movement aftereffects (MAEs) in 6 under- 
graduates. In the adaptation procedure, Ss looked 
alternatively at a pattern on their left rotating clockwise 
and a pattern on their right rotating counterclockwise. Ss 
changed their direction of gaze, moving only their eyes, 
every 5 sec. After 3 min, the rotation of the patterns was 
stopped, and Ss typically reported counterclockwise 
MAEs when they looked at the left-hand pattern and 
clockwise MAEs when they looked at the right-hand 
pattern. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (20 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

155. Mote, F. A. & Keesey, Ü. T. (U. Wisconsin) The 
psychophysics of vision. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), 
Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 

156. Noguchi, Kaoru & Motoki, Masanori. (Chiba U., 
Japan) Шитіпапсе as a determinant of apparent 
transparency. Japanese ^ Psychological ^ Research, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 204-208.—Uniformly illuminated 
a configuration looking like a cross of a black rectangle 
and a white rectangle on a mid-gray background. 
Illuminance was varied over 2.4 log units in 5 steps. 8 
undergraduates and 2 staff members judged whether the 
black or the white looked transparent or in front. The 
percent of "white" judgments generally increased as 
illuminance was increased. The effect was most marked 
when the central overlapping area had an intermediate 
lightness. Findings demonstrate that apparent transpar- 
ency obeys the law of similarity of a critical area and its 
neighboring areas. Illuminance is interpreted as 1 of the 
most important factors determining the degree of mutual 
similarity. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

157. Nyborg, Helmuth. (Aarhus U., Psychological 
Inst., Risskov, Denmark) Light intensity and perception 
of the vertical: Two experiments with the Rod-and- 
Frame Test. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1972, 
Vol. 13(4), 314-326.—Used a modified Rod and Frame 
test apparatus to test perception of verticality їп 56 
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"undergraduates. Changes in illumination of the rod and 
‘frame or of the frame alone had little effect on 
perception of verticality, although large interindividual 
“differences were noted. Results negated the hypothesis 
t field-dependent Ss would be more influenced by 
changes in light intensity than would field-independent 

— Ss. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
- — 158. Reinvang, Ivar К. (Ulleval Hosp., Oslo, Norway) 
Perception and generation of mirror-inverted letters. 
- Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(4), 
- 285-291.—Studied the ability of a total of 40 male 
- undergraduates to write and read mirror-inverted text. Ss 
"in Exp. I showed no transfer of training from reading to 
writing, or vice versa, suggesting that separate systems 
“with similar properties determine spatial reversals. In 
Exp. Il, Ss made more errors when trying to mirror- 
invert letters classified as left-orienting than right-orient- 
An explanation — маг finding to the left-to- 

t progression of text in English is offered.—Journal 

tract. 

159. Stabell, Ulf & Stabell, Bjorn. (U. Oslo, Inst. of 
Psychology, Norway) Chromatic rod vision: V. Retinal 
_ location of stimulation varied. Scandinavian Journal of 
— Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(4), 327-331.—Obtained relia- 

ble data of additive opponent pairs at 3 degrees 
“temporally in order to compare scotopic and additive 
— hue for the same retinal location іп 2 experienced Ss. As 
_ the site of stimulus changed toward 12 degrees temporal- 
ly, scotopic contrast hue changed toward a violet hue of 
_ about 460 nm in the orange and green-yellow region of 
timulation (700-560 nm). In the green-blue and 
violet region (484-440 nm), scotopic hue appeared to 
Change toward an orange hue of about 595 nm. 
Prestimulation with pure yellow or blue produced 
— scotopic hues which remained invariant of eccentricity. 
~ Results are explained on the basis of an opponent color 
theory.—Journal abstract. 

160. Stabell, Ulf & Stabell, Bjorn. (U. Oslo, Inst. of 
Psychology, Norway) Chromatic rod vision: VI. Intensity 
of teststimulation varied. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(4), 332-334.—Hypothesized 
"that scotopic hue would remain invariant of test intensity 
when the ratio of hue-related processes initiated with test 
stimulation was controlled by the disposition produced 
by chromatic prestimulation. In an experiment with 2 
experienced Ss, scotopic hue, as hypothesized, remained 
invariant as test intensity was decreased from the specific 
threshold level to about .2 log unit above the scotopic 
— color threshold. Within this intensity range the ratio of 
- hue-related activities initiated upon test-stimulation was 
invariant of the number of rod impulses. At the lowest 
- intensity intermediate hues were found to shift, suggest- 
ing a difference in the color thresholds of the 2 chromatic 
components.—Journal abstract. 

161. Teichner, Warren H. & Krebs, Marjorie J. 
Predicting human performance: V. Visual search for 
simple targets. Las Cruces, N.M.: New Mexico State U., 
TR No. NMSU-ONR-72-3, 1972. 39 p.—Analyzes the 
literature involving search for targets such as alphanu- 
- meric data, colors, and familiar shapes. Relationships аге 

E between search Pw and the number of nontarget 
stimuli in an array, and an estimate of scanning capacit: 
is developed. The emphasis put on speed or cue P 
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on the dimensionality of the target is-noted as an 
important search factor. (19 ref.) ~ 

162. Whittle, Paul. (Psychological Lab., Cambridge, 
England) The brightness of coloured flashes on back- 

of various colours and luminances. Vision 
Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 621-638.—Conducted a 
series of experiments on superthreshold flashes using 
interocular brightness matching, in tests analogous to №. 
S. Stiles 2-color increment threshold experiments. 
Results are similar to those of Stiles, except that 2 high 
intensity mechanisms were more prominent, and the blue 
mechanism absent, superthreshold. It is argued that up 
to 2 log units above threshold, brightness is determined 
by the most active mechanism, and that the attenuating 
elect of a background depends on processes occurring 
within and not en mechanisms. For each mecha- 
nism separately, the effect of a background is to 
attenuate all inputs whatever their strength by the same 
factor. (French, German, & Russian abstracts) (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

163. Zacks, James L. (Michigan State U.) Estimation 
of the variability of the latency of nses to brief 
flashes. Vision Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 829-835. 
—Conducted an experiment in which 2 human Os 
discriminated which of 2 spatially separated 1-тѕес 
flashes came first. Performance was measured as a 
function of the difference between the onsets of the 
flashes. The data are interpreted within the framework of 
a model which makes it possible to estimate the 
variability of the physiological responses evoked by these 
stimuli. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
—Journal summary. 

Motor Processes & Performance 

Gunnar. The basic “‘noise constant” in the 
psychophysical function of perceived exertion. Reports 
from the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 
1972, No. 33, 8 p.—Obtained empirical support for a 
“basic perceptual noise constant" from 8 Ss performing 
physical work on a bicycle ergometer. Direct estimates, of 
perceived exertion before and after work give a positive 
a-value of the same size as the one earlier obtained just 
to improve the linearity in double-logarithmic scales. The 
idea of estimating the starting point of a psychophysical 
function from determinations of an absolute threshold 
and differential thresholds is also advanced. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

165. Borg, Gunnar; Skinner, James S. & Bar-Or, 
Oded. Self-appraisal of physical performance capacity. 
Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. 
Stockholm, 1972, No. 32, 7 p.—Applied a method for 
self-appraisal of muscular strength and physical working 
capacity consisting of a simple 13-grade rating scale in а 
study of the physical fitness of a group of 70 middle-aged 
men. The method functioned well as shown by the 
similarities in means and standard deviations between 
ratings and laboratory measurements of the "same 
variables. Significant correlations on the order of .30-.40 
were obtained between self-ratings of fitness an 
measured fitness. The highest correlation, г = .52, Was 
Obtained between ratings of endurance fitness and 
preferred work load (for a moderate training session) for 
work on the treadmill. The method is applicable in 
evaluating other personality characteristics of impor- 
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tance for thé understanding of people and their adapta- 
tion-to the demands of work and leisure time activities. 
By comparing the subjective ratings with “objective” test 
results, quantitative measurements of an individual's 
"reality conception" can be obtained.—Journal abstract. 

166. Geller, E. Scott; Whitman, Charles P. & Post, 
David S. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Stimulus 
probability and prediction outcome as determinants of 
choice reaction time: Some procedural considerations. 
Acta Psychologica, 1973(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 1-14.—Deter- 
mined effects of stimulus probability and prediction 
outcome on 2-choice reaction speed (CRS) when a 
frequency imbalance was reversed half-way through 300 
samples of a 70/30 stimulus distribution and when the 
same 70/30 distribution was sampled for 1,200 trials. 40 
and 20 undergraduates, respectively, served as Ss in 2 
experiments. Prior to each presentation Ss made a 
prediction; following each presentation Ss identified the 
stimulus by pressing a right- or left-hand trigger. CRS 
was faster to correctly predicted stimuli, and faster to the 
more probable stimulus. Ss who were informed of the 
frequency imbalance reacted significantly faster than Ss 
who were not. Both practice and boredom effects were 
demonstrated by using the extended number of trials. 
CRS was faster during the 2nd session of 300 trials than 
during the Ist; after 2 sessions, CRS was slower during 
the 2nd half of 2 additional sessions. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

167. Kimm, Joseph & Sutton, Dwight. (U. Washing- 
ton, Regional Primate Research Center) Foreperiod 
effects on human single motor unit reaction times. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 539-542. 
—Analyzed the effect of foreperiod factors on key 
release reaction times (RTs) and single motor unit RTs, 
using 2 highly experienced Ss. Changes in foreperiod 
parameters influencing overt RTs had a similar effect on 
single motor unit RTs. Both types of responding 
decreased in median latency values and increased in 
variability with the appropriate selection of foreperiod 
parameters. It is suggested that RT design must be 
carefully considered in RT studies using single motor 
unit techniques.—Journal abstract. 

168. 'Trumbo, D. & Noble, M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Motor skill. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general 
psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 
1006 p. $45. 
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169. Barber, Theodore X. (Medfield State Hosp., 
Mass.) Experimental hypnosis. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), 
Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, xv. 1006 p. $45. 

170. Bruner, Jerome S. (Oxford U., England) Beyond 
the information given: Studies in the psychology of 
knowing. New York, N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1973. xxiv, 
502 p. $13.95.—Presents J. S. Bruner's theories and 
experiments in the fields of perception, learning, cogni- 
tive development, and education. 

171. Burghardt, Gordon M. (U. Tennessee) Instinct 
and innate behavior: Toward an ethological psychology. 
In J. A. Nevin & G. S. Reynolds (Eds.), The study of 
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behavior: Learning, motivation, emotion, and instinct. 
Glenview, Ш.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 418 p. 

172. Dalenoort, G. J. (Ed.) Process models for 
psychology: Lecture notes of the NUFFIC international 
summer course, 1972. Rotterdam, Netherlands: 
Rotterdam U. Press, 1973. xvi, 383 p.—Presents a 
collection of lecture notes on the problem of representing 
dynamic processes in human cognition and functioning 
and in human society. The relationship of this problem 
to automata theory in application to linguistics and 
education; mathematical systems approach to cognitive 
development; picture grammars for pattern recognition; 
artificial intelligence; and the field of logic, probability, 
deduction, and induction is detailed. 

173. Dyer, Frederick ЇЧ. (U.S. Army Medical Research 
Lab., Experimental Psychology Div., Ft. Knox, Ky.) The 
Stroop phenomenon and its use in the study of 
perceptual, cognitive, and response processes. Memory 
& Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 106-120.—Reviews 
empirical findings and theoretical studies related to the 
Stroop color-word test. Experimental findings are em- 
phasized in contrast to results of correlational studies, 
and the bulk of the material was produced since A. К. 
Jensen and W. D. Rohwer's (see PA, Vol. 40:4780) 
review. Use of the Stroop paradigm as a tool for the 
study of other psychological processes is illustrated. The 
incompleteness, and in some cases the inappropriateness, 
of existing explanations of the Stroop phenomenon also 
are discussed. (63 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

174. Greeno, James G. (U. Michigan) The structure 
of memory and the process of solving problems. In R. 
L. Solso (Ed.), Contemporary issues in cognitive psycholo- 
gy: The Loyola Symposium. Washington, D.C.: V. H. 
Winston & Sons, 1973. xi, 348 p. $12.95. 

175. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California) Theories 
of intelligence. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of 
general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
xv, 1006 p. $45. 

176. Guillot, Marcel. [Effects of constraints and 
restrictions upon artistic creations.] (Fren) Journal de 
Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1972(Oct), No. 4, 
389-406.— Discusses the effects of technical restraints 
and the limitation of the number of materials utilized 
(е.р., instruments, objects, supports, pigments) on an 
artist’s work. These require him to master his processes 
of execution to best apply his imagination and psycho- 
physiological aptitudes to draw on the limited materials 
available to him for his work of art. The more 
possibilities that each instant offers within certain 
restraints, the more facility of choice produces a happy 
result, sometimes one of genius in its simplicity. Specific 
examples examined include frescoes, paintings, draw- 
ings, collages, architecture, and stained glass. (15 ref.) 
—L. A. Ostlund. 

177. Hodge, Milton H. (U. Georgia) Competing 
responses and the processing of irrelevant information. 
Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 124-128. 
—Considers that a number of studies have shown that 
performance of identification and discrimination tasks is 
detrimentally affected by irrelevant information, yet 
other studies have failed to find such decrements. It is 
suggested that these contradictory findings depend on 
whether S must make difficult discriminations among 
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- relevant stimuli, irrelevant stimuli, or between relevant 
_ and irrelevant stimuli. The role of irrelevant information 
in these tasks is to enhance or amplify competing 
- responses engendered by the difficult discriminations. 
Irrelevant information enhances competing responses by 
increasing the information processing requirements of a 
— task. Results of various studies of irrelevant information 
_ Seem to be in good agreement with the assertions. (22 
_ ref.)—Journal abstract. 

— . 178. Howell, William C. (Rice U.) Effects of organiza- 
tion on discrimination of word frequency within and 
between Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 255 260. —lested 50 undergradu- 
ates for frequency discrimination on 42 word pairs 
— drawn from a 225-item study list. Words represented 
several distinct concept categories; both word and 
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- са frequency were manipulated in the study list. 4 
Ditech of test pairs were used: (a) equal in word frequency 
_ but different in category frequency, (b) equal in category 
f uency but different in word frequency, (c) unequal in 
] frequencies with differences operating in the same 


direction, and (d) unequal in both frequencies with 
еке operating in opposite directions. Several 

Specific predictions from frequency theory were tested 
— together with a hypothesis regarding spatial coding. 
— Results contradict the frequency theory assumption that 
_ subjective frequency grows with implicit associative 
_ responses and suggest that spatiality is of no unique 
value as a redundant coding dimension in the storage of 
frequency information.—Journal abstract. 

79. Johnsen, Arthur M. & Briggs, George E. (Ohio 
State U.) On the locus of display load effects in choice 
reactions. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 99(2), 266-271.—Administered the S. Sternberg (see 
РРА, Vol. 40:10810) choice reaction task to 48 undergrad- 
-wates utilizing 2 levels of visual noise in addition to 
memory and display loads. A Memory Load х Display 
Load interaction was noted for reaction time (RT) data. 
Only a slight Noise Level х Display Load interaction 
was evident. It is concluded that display load has its 
primary effect on central processing, not on the initial 
Stimulus-encoding functions. In turn this justifies using 
display load to validate the calculation of central 

ing uncertainty (H.) for the additivity statement 
= RT = a + Ы(Н,). (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

180. Jordan, Stephen. (U.S. Naval Training Equip- 
ment Center, Human Factors Lab. Orlando, Fla.) 
Physiological indices of a simple cognitive task. 
_ Orlando, Fla.: U.S. Naval Training Equipment Center, 
_ NAVTRAEQUIPCEN TN-8, 1973. 9 p.—Determined 
the usefulness of skin resistance and other physiological 
measures as indicators of a simple cognitive ability. 20 
male Ss were placed in a sound attenuated chamber, 
- wired for heart rate and skin resistance measurements, 
and required to recall a 10 alternative digit sequence and 
. a 2-digit alternative sequence. Results indicate no 
- statistically significant relationship between physiologi- 
cal measures of alertness and digit recall. 

- 181. Lachman, Roy. (U. Kansas) Uncertainty effects 


ст Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 199-208. 
—Measured codability of pictures by an average 
uncertainty U of the distribution of names given as 
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nses by a normative sample of 29 undergraduates. 
Exp. I showed that reaction time (RT) to name. the 
displays sharply increased at U 2 bits for independent Ss. 
Since U covaries with frequency and age of acquisition 
of lexical responses, in Exp. II, 10 new Ss were treated as 
10 independent experiments and their RT scores parti- 
tioned on frequency and age covariates. High U 
produces different functional stimuli and precluded 
pooling of data. Partitioned RTs to name high-U pictures 
were 200-970 msec longer than to name low-U pictures. 
High-U may possibly increase RT by intra-heuristic 
rocesses. Multiple regression analysis showed that RT 
ог 6 Ss is predicted by age and frequency, 2 by age 
alone, 1 by uency, and | by neither. Specific sets of 
predictor variables must be ascertained separately for 
each S. The structure of lexical storage and search 
algorithms to access its contents may differ in individuals 
ofa Марр community although the content of storage 
is similar. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

182. Nevin, John A. & Reynolds, George S. (Eds.). 
(Columbia U.) The study of behavior: Learning, motiva- 
tion, emotion, and instinct. Glenview, Ill: Scott, 
Foresman, 1973. 418 p.—Presents a collection of 
comprehensive behavioral studies, including works on 
the nature of learning, classical conditioning, stimulus 
control, conditioned reinforcement, maintenance of 
behavior, aversive control, emotion, and instinct and 
innate behavior. 

183. Nirenberg, Lloyd M.; Haber, Jochen & Moise, 
Samuel L. (Aerospace Corp., El Segundo, Calif.) A high- 
speed algorithm for computing conditional probabilities 
of substrings of sequentially observed data. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(May), Vol. 
5(3), 291-294.— Describes an algorithm that computes 
relative frequencies of occurrence of all arbitrarily long 
substrings of sequential data such as are obtained from 
experiments in learning-memory and verbal interaction. 
The algorithm offers high speed and provides systemati- 
zation for the computation of empirical conditional 
probabilities. Its use allows application of probabilistic 
and information theoretic disciplines to reveal dependen- 
cies between events separated arbitrarily in time. 
—Journal abstract. ^ 

184. Norman, Donald A. (U. California, San Diego) 
Memory, knowledge, and the answering of questions. In 
R. L. Solso (Ed. Contemporary issues in cognitive 
psychology: The Loyola Symposium. Washington, D.C.: 
V. H. Winston & Sons, 1973. xi, 348 p. $12.95. 

185. Premack, David. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
Cognitive principles? In F. J. McGuigan & D. B. 
Lumsden (Eds.), Contemporary approaches to conditioning 
and learning. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 
1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95. : 

186. Rowe, Edward J. & Smith, Shannon K. (Memori- 
al U. Newfoundland, St. John's, Canada) Imagery 
effects in continuous paired-associate learning. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 990), 
290-292.— Presented a continuous paired-associate list 
of concrete words to 72 undergraduates with instructions 
to (a) form an image incorporating the items of each 
pair, (b) repeat each pair aloud 3 times, or (c) with no 
mnemonic instructions. Different pairs were tested after 
0, 1, 4, 8, 16, or 64 intervening items. Performance 
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declined rapidly up to Lag 4, then more*slowly for all 3 
groups, with the imagery group showing ‘consistently 
higher recall at longer lags than the other 2 groups, which 
did not differ from each other. Recall was not different 
for the 3 groups at shorter lags, even when broken down 
into primary and secondary memory components. 
Results call into question recent evidence suggesting that 
imagery instructions inhibit recall from primary memory. 
—Journal abstract. 

187. Seymour, Philip H. (U. Dundee, Scotland) A 
model for reading, naming and comparison. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 35-49. 
—Presents a schematic representation of J. Morton’s 
1968 logogen model for word recognition and other 
language-processing tasks. Morton’s model is used as a 
framework for discussion of a number of tasks in which a 
measure is taken of the latency to read words, name 
objects, or compare printed names and objects. In order 
to accommodate these tasks, the basic model has been 
elaborated to include separate access and exit channels 
for verbal and pictorial stimuli, which will be involved 
when a word or object is assigned an abstract interpreta- 
tion, or when names or graphic responses are initiated. 
In addition, the model includes a channel for alteration 
of the content of the semantic system, which is employed 
in superordinate naming and in congruence judgments. 
(42 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

188. Shepard, Roger N. & Cermak, Gregory W. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Perceptual-cognitive explorations 
of a toroidal set of free-form stimuli. Cognitive Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 351-377.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to explore a particular 2-dimensional set of 81 
forms. A total of 34 graduates and undergraduates 
served as Ss. The Ist shows that perceived pair-wise 
similarities among the individual forms are well ex- 
plained purely in terms of the distances among their 
corresponding points in the toroidal parameter space. 
The 2nd, however, establishes that forms that tend to be 
grouped together as having the same cognitive interpre- 
tation define regions in parameter space that are 
variously shaped or even bimodal and, hence, that 
cannot be explained solely on the basis of the fixed set of 
pair-wise similarities. The stimuli appear to offer a novel 
combination of cognitive richness and low-dimensional 
parametric control. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

189. Shiffrin, Richard M. & Geisler, Wilson S. 
(Indiana U.) Visual recognition in a theory of informa- 
tion processing. In К. L. Solso (Ed.), Contemporary 
issues in cognitive psychology: The Loyola Symposium. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1973. xi, 348 
p. $12.95, 

190. Singer, J. L. (Yale U.) Imagery and daydream- 
ing. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.) Handbook of general 
psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 
1006 p. $45. 

191. Solso, Robert L. (Ed.). (Loyola U., Chicago) 
Contemporary issues in cognitive psychology: The 
Loyola Symposium. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & 
Sons, 1973. xi, 348 p. $12.95. 

192. Tiberghien, Guy; Denhiere, Guy & Verstiggel, 
Jean C. (U. Paris УШ, Psychological Lab., France) 
[Influence of objecti and the system of 
payoffs on the latency. of «subjective certainty in a 
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situation of predictive judgment.] (Fren) Année Psycho- 
logique, 1972, Vol. 72(2), 319-336.—Reports that in a 
gambling situation, uncertainty is the main determinant 
of confidence. Payoffs reduced confidence, but this 
effect was statistically insignificant. The data confirmed 
previous results and seemed to substantiate the relation 
between confidence and cognitive processing of informa- 
tion. It is considered doubtful that confidence depended 
only on the final decision process. Subjective certainty 
diminished in terms of an increase of objective uncer- 
tainty. As gain was augmented, motivation was correla- 
tively modified. The existence of an interaction between 
the effect of payoffs and the degree of objective 
uncertainty is considered probable. (26 ref.)—English 
abstract. 

193. Uhr, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) Pattern recogni- 
tion, learning, and thought: Computer-programmed 
models of higher mental processes. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. xxi, 506 p. $13.95.—Examines 
the ways in which computers are employed to develop 
theoretical models of cognitive processes, and presents a 
programing language similar to the English language. 
Computer learning techniques are also explored. 

194. Underwood, Benton J. & Zimmerman, Joel. 
(Northwestern U.) Serial retention as a function of 
hierarchical structure. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 236-242.—Determined whether 
conceptual habits which Ss bring to the laboratory will 
influence learning and retention of a serial list. 16 nouns 
were used to construct 5 different lists in which the 
variable was the number of hierarchical conceptual 
habits which could mediate the serial ordering of the — 
words. For ¥ of the 32 undergraduates, serial lists were 
used, and for the other 4, constant order paired-associate 
(PA) lists with the numbers 1-16 as stimuli. Lists were 
learned to a criterion of 12 out of 16 correct on a single 
trial with recall and relearning after 24 hr. Learning was 
facilitated by 2 levels of conceptual structure, but 
beyond this, little effect was noted. Recall was directly 
related to number of concepts in the structure, with only 
5-10% forgetting observed with maximum structure. An 
auxiliary experiment showed that the serial and PA lists 
produced comparable results. The findings are believed 
relevant to a theory which relates pre-experimental 
habits to forgetting —Journal abstract. 

195. Vanecek, Erich. (О. Vienna, Psychological Inst., 
Austria) [Duration and frequency of fixation during 
silent reading of language approximations.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 
gie, 1972, Vol. 19(4), 671-689.—20 psychology students 
read passages of 300-word length consisting of language 
approximations of the zero, Ist, 3rd, and 5th order as 
well as 2 texts taken from books of different difficulty 
and the same passages in random word order to destroy 
their context. Eye fixations during reading of the 
different samples were recorded. Results indicate that 
duration as well as frequency of fixations decreased with 
increase in the degree of context of the passages. It is 
concluded that fluid reading depends more upon the 
тей ncy of the material than upon the frequency of 
usage the word within the language. (English & 
French qummaries) (27 ref.)—W, J. Koppitz. 
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196. Weintraub, Samuel; Robinson, Helen M.; Smith, 
Helen K. & Plessas, Gus P. (Indiana U.) Physiology and 
iychology of reading. Reading Research Quarterly, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 8(3), 276-352.—Summarizes reading 
- research done between July 1, 1971 and June 30, 1972 
concerning the physiology and psychology of reading. 
Among the topics included are physiology of reading, sex 
differences, modes of learning, experiments in learning, 
visual perception and reading, auditory perception, 
language and reading, vocabulary, factors in interpreta- 
tion, oral reading, other factors relating to reading, 
reading disability, personality and self-concept, sociocu 
tural factors and reading, home and family characteris- 
tics, reading interests, and readability and legibility.—E. 
J. Mason. 

197. Weiss, David J. & Betz, Nancy E. Ability 
measurement: Conventional or adaptive? Minneapolis, 
Minn.: U. Minnesota, Psychometric Methods Program, 
No. 73-1, 1973. 70 p.—Reviews the literature on adaptive 
(e.g. programed) approaches to ability testing, and 
briefly discusses problems inherent in conventional 
individual and group tests. Studies using 2-stage and 
multistage tests are compared. It is concluded that 
adaptive testing can reduce testing time and yield more 
pube and valid scores than conventional tests. (136 
ref.) 

198. Weisstein, Naomi. (Loyola U., Chicago) Beyond 
the yellow-Volkswagen detector and the grandmother 
cell: A general strategy for the exploration of opera- 
tions in human pattern recognition. In R. L. Solso (Ed.), 
Contemporary issues in cognitive psychology: The Loyola 
Symposium. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 
1973. xi, 348 p. $12.95. 

199. Wood, Gordon & Pennington, Joyce. (Michigan 
State U.) Encoding and retrieval from long-term 
Storage. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 99(2), 243-254.— Conducted 7 experiments to test 
whether the nature of prior encoding determines per- 
formance on tasks which require Ss to retrieve informa- 
tion from long-term storage. The ambiguous word and 
remote associates task were used to assess retrieval 
performance. In Exp. I-III the relevance of prior 
encoding was assessed by using word association tests 
with 110 undergraduates. Results indicate that perform- 
ance on word association tests can predict performance 
оп ambiguous word or remote associates tests. The 
relevance of prior encoding was manipulated in Exp. 
IV-VII with 64 Ss in each. Results of these experiments 
reveal that the nature of prior encoding has considerable 


influence on search task performance. (17 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 
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200. Albert-Joppich, Erdmuthe; Albert, Dietrich & 
Murch, Gerald M. (Psychiatric Clinic for Children & 
Adolescents, Marbourg, W. Germany) All-or-none vs. 
incremental learning in the free recall of meaningful 
material. Archiv für Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 124(2-3), 
123-132.— Studied the role of all-or-none vs incremental 
learning processes in a free recall paradigm. After 
empirical selection of 390 nouns, the learning difficulty 
of which was assessed subjectively, 95 psychology 
students were given 16 lists of 16 words apiece to learn. 
At the end of each list S was asked to recall as many 
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words as possible; words not recalled on а given trial 
were presented on subsequent lists in the experimental 
group, while matched control Ss always received a totally 
new list. Results show that the experimental group: 
recalled significantly more words across successive trail 
(p < 01). It is concluded that the incremental, rather” 
than the all-or-none, hypothesis of learning is supported; 
a multistage model of free recall is also compatible.—S.- 
A. Thorpe. 

201. Andrilovic, Vlado. [Theories of learning and 
behavioral repertories in programmed instruction.] 
(Span) Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 28(120-121), 17-39.—Differentiates be- 
tween learning and behavior. Several approaches to 
learning are discussed, e.g., behavioristic, Gestalt, and 
latent learning, and these are related to methods of 
presenting programed learning materials. (English sum- 
mary)—W. B. Haslam. 

202. Arnaud, Pierrette. (U. Poitiers, Psychological | 
Lab., France) [A genetic study of verbal structures in 
free-recall learning.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1972, 
Vol. 72(2), 337-352.—In a multitrial free recall situation 
of 20 trials, 180 9, 11, and 13 yr olds learned the same list: 
of 25 meaningful words divided into 5 syntagmatic, 5 
grammatical, or 5 neutral sets. Presentation order of 
groups and words within groups varied randomly with 
trials. Recall performance and organization scores 
showed significant effects of age and experimental 
conditions: learning of neutral sets was difficult at all 
ages; syntagmatic sets were learned more rapidly than: 
grammatical sets. Results are interpreted as supporting 
the assumption of consistency of mental structures, 
varying with age, and a stimulus random presentation - 
inhibitory effect.—English abstract. 

203. Baerends, С. P. & Kruijt, J. P. (State U. 
Groningen, Zoological Lab., Netherlands) Stimulus - 
selection. In К. A. Hinde & J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), 
Constraints on learning: Limitations and predispositions. 
London, England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. 
£7.20.—Defines stimulus selection, and presents models 
of the releasing mechanism for stimulus processing and 
of stimulus selection and attention aspects of discrimina- 
tion learning. Animal studies are reviewed which stress 
interspecies differences in responding to stimuli. The 
questions of where and to what extent learning processes 
may be involved in the development and use of an 
evaluation unit are discussed. (63 ref.) Í 

204. Bartram, D. J. (U. Sussex, Lab. of Experimental 
Psychology, Brighton, England) The effects of familiari- | 
ty and practice on naming pictures of objects. Memory 
& Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 101-105.—Gave 12 
undergraduates a paired-associate learning task, usi 
nonsense shapes as stimuli and object names whi 
varied in Thorndike-Lorge frequency as responses. 
Between each block of learning trials, Ss named the 
nonsense shapes and a set of line drawings of objects. 
While naming latencies for the shapes were unaffec 
by name frequency, there was an effect of frequency 
naming a control set of pictures of objects. $ 
frequency effect for the pictures decreased significantly 
with practice. When Ss were asked to name pictures of 
the objects having the names previously learned for the 
nonsense shapes, an effect of frequency appeared, 
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size of the effect being the same as that found for the 
control pictures after practice. The frequency effect 
disappeared when the shapes were reintroduced. 
—Journal abstract. 

205. Bauer, Marianne. Prediction strategies in non- 
metric probability learning tasks when feedback is 
omitted. Umea, Sweden: U. Umea, Psychological 
Reports No. 62, 1973. 16 p—Conducted a study in 
which 48 undergraduates predicted binary events for 2 
cues and received immediate feedback in a nonmetric 
cue-probability learning task. In a 2nd session immedi- 
ately after learning or 1 wk later, Ss continued predict- 
ing, although feedback was omitted, and Ss had to base 
their responses on whatever had been learned during the 
feedback phase. Task descriptions were made in terms of 
conditional events and on ordinal scale level; proportion 
descriptions were rare. Relationships between categories 
of description and prediction strategies were obtained. 
Differences in average prediction strategies for Ss 
making their descriptions before vs. after the nonfeed- 
back test are noted. (20 ref.) 

206. Bratfisch, Oswald. Perceptual correlates of 
mental performance: Perceived difficulty апа 
experienced intellectual activity. Reports from the 
Institute of Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1972, 
Suppl. 3, 22 p.—Summarizes and discusses 9 previously 
published reports concerning attributes from 8 studied 
on the perceptual level. (3 p. ref.) 

207. Bredenkamp, Jiirgen & Wirsching, Wolfgang. (U. 
Géttingen, Psychological Inst., W. Germany) [Further 
investigations concerning the total-time hypothesis.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 124(2-3), 
117-122.—Studied the ramifications of the total-time 
hypothesis for paired-associate learning. 40 introductory 
psychology students were to learn a word list of 9 items 
under 3 conditions, viz. exposure times of 4, 8, and 12 sec 
for each of 3 items. In general the results support the 
notion that more time is required to learn for shorter 
durations of exposure. However, the significant 
(р < .05) appearance of nonlinear trends and their 
interaction militates against complete acceptance of the 
total-time hypothesis. It is concluded that these and 
other data necessitate a careful revision of the theory. 
(English abstract)—S. A. Thorpe. 

208. Bredenkamp, Jürgen & Wórdehoff, Waltraud. (U. 
Góttingen, Psychological Inst., W. Germany) [On the 
total-time hypothesis in verbal learning.] (Germ) Archiv 

für Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 124(2-3), 110-116.—Studied 
the validity of the hypothesis that a fixed amount of time 
is required to learn an 8-item paired-associated word list. 
Reanalysis of B. Bugelski's (1962) results revealed that, 
while the hypothesis was confirmed, a Type II error had 
been made in the original statistical treatment of the 
data. 18 introductory psychology students were asked to 
learn a 9-item paired-associate list, with the time for 
stimulus presentation being varied from 2.4-10.4 sec. 
The results showed а direct relationship between 
exposure time and time required to meet a criterion of 2 
successive correct anticipations (p < .05). Since, howev- 
er, the slope of the regression line was less than expected, 
further research is suggested. (English abstract)—S. A. 
Thorpe. 
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209. Brehmer, Berndt & Lindberg, Lars A. Retroactive 
transfer in single-cue probability learning: 1. The effect 
of a variation in cue validity. Umea, Sweden: U. Umea, 
Psychological Reports No. 63, 1973. 19 p.—Studied 
retroactive transfer as a function of the direction and 
magnitude of change in cue validity from the original 
learning (OL) to the interpolated learning (IL) stage. Cue 
validity was manipulated by changing the unaccounted- 
for variance in the task. Results show that retroactive 
transfer was determined by the change in cue-criterion 
correlation from the OL to the IL task rather than by the 
difference in variances. Positive transfer was obtained 
when the correlation for the IL task exceeded that for the 
OL, and negative transfer was obtained in the reverse 
situation. 

210. Brehmer, Berndt & Qvarnström, Göran. 
Information integration and subjective weights in 
multiple-cue judgments. Umea, Sweden: U. Umea, 
Psychological Reports No. 67, 1973. 13 p.—Presented а 
fictitious medical-diagnosis task to 64 undergraduates to 
study how Ss integrate information when they do not 
know the correct integration rule, only being given the 
relative weights to be assigned to the symptoms and the 
forms of the functions relating the symptoms to the 
diagnosis. Results show that (a) most Ss followed an 
additive integration rule; (b) Ss interpreted the weights 
for a symptom in terms of the slopes of the functions 
relating the symptoms to the disease, rather than in terms 
of variance accounted for by the cues; and (c) Ss were 
less skilled in following nonlinear than linear rules. 

211. Brehmer, Berndt. Effects of cue validity and task 
predictability on interpersonal learning of linear 
inference tasks. Umea, Sweden: Ч. Umea, 
Psychological Reports No. 69, 1973. 18 p.—Manipulated 
task predictability and cue validity distribution in an 
interpersonal learning task with 64 undergraduates, Pairs 
of Ss learned 2-cue linear inference tasks from each other 
and from the feedback from the task. Results show that 
(a) Ss did not develop optimal inference policies, (b) the 
degree of optimality was inversely related to task 
predictability, and (c) Ss’ performance in tasks which 
eared them to use only | cue did not exceed that in 
tasks which required 2 cues. The latter result is 
interpreted in terms of Ss’ tendency to develop policies in 
interpersonal learning that served both to increase 
achievement and decrease the differences between the 
judgments made by Ss in the pair. (20 ref.) 

212. Brehmer, Berndt. Effects of task predictability 
and cue validity on interpersonal learning of inference 
tasks involving both linear and nonlinear relations. 
Umea, Sweden: U. Umea, Psychological Reports No. 66, 
1973. 29 p.—Gave 48 pairs of undergraduates 2-cue 
inference tasks with 1 linear and 1 nonlinear cue. Task 
predictability and the distribution of the validities of the 
cues were varied in a factorial design. Ss adjusted their 
utilization of the cues to the magnitudes of the validities 
of the cue. As a consequence, relative achievement was 
lower when task predictability was low. Nonlinear cues 
received lower weights than linear cues, and suffered a 
further reduction when they were used in conjunction 
with linear cues. Achievement was lower when only the 
nonlinear cue was relevant than when only the linear cue 
was relevant, and lower when both cues were relevant 
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than when only 1 cue was relevant. When Ss who started 
out using only the valid cue were paired with Ss who 
used a nonvalid cue, they started to use the nonvalid cue. 
- This suggests that interpersonal learning may introduce 
_ bias іп d utilization of cues. (21 ref.) 

213. Brehmer, Berndt. about relations 
between scaled variables in the learning of probabilistic 
inference tasks. Umea, Sweden: U. Umea, 
Psychological Reports No. 64, 1973. 38 p-—Developed 
an hypothesis-testing model to account for the effects of 

- the form of the function relating criterion to cue values 
in cue probability learning (CPL) tasks. It was assumed 
that (a) Ss have a hierarchy of hypotheses about 
{ functional relations between scaled variables, and (b) Ss 
sample en from the hierarchy according to their 
strength when learning a CPL task. The model was tested 
in 5 experiments with undergraduates (n = 108) and 
high school students (n = 32). Exp. I-III measured the 
relative strengths of 4 specified hypotheses about 
functional relations by means of estimation and prod- 
uction. Results show a positive linear function was the 
most available function, followed in order of decreasing 
availability by a negative linear function, an inverse U- 
shaj function, and a U-shaped function. Results of 
Exp. IV show that the relative rates of learning for the4 
functions were consistent with that predicted on the basis 
of the relative strengths of the 4 hypotheses. In Exp. V, 
Ss' hypotheses-testing behavior was studied by means of 
verbal reports. Results show that Ss tested the hypothes- 
es in the order predicted by the hierarchy. (37 ref.) 

214. Bugelski, B. R. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Human learning. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of 
general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
xv, 1006 p. $45. 

215. Catania, A. Charles. (New York U.) The nature 
of learning. In J. A. Nevin & G. S. Reynolds (Eds.), The 
study of behavior: Learning, motivation, emotion, and 
instinct. Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 418 p. 

216. Curtis, Dwight W.; Paulos, Manley A. & Rule, 
Stanley J. (California State U., Berkeley) Relation 
between disjunctive reaction time and stimulus differ- 
ence. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
99(2), 167-173.— Data from a choice reaction time (RT) 
experiment in which Ss (5 graduate students, 1 faculty 
member) responded to the larger of a pair of circles were 
fitted by a 2-stage model previously shown to describe 
direct magnitude estimates of difference. Results suggest 
that choice RT is a reciprocal function of the subjective 
difference between stimuli, where subjective area is a 
power function of objective area. The exponent of the 
power function for subjective area obtained from these 
RT data was very similar to the exponent previously 
obtained from magnitude estimates of difference. 
—Journal abstract. 

217. Davis, Stephen F. (Austin Peay State U.) N- 
length and number of different N-lengths as determi- 
nants of resistance to extinction in human choice 
behavior. Psychological Record, 1973(Spr), Vol. 23(2), 
255-259.— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 120 
undergraduates to study the effect of different acquisi- 
tion schedules on resistance to extinction in human 
choice behavior. Both were factorial studies in which Ss 
received 1, 2, and 3 nonreward trials or 3 nonreward 
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trials before each rewarded trial, and either 24 ог`60 
acquisition trials. A 20-trial extinction phase followed 
acquisition training for all Ss, and in both studies results 
were virtually identical. Extinction data indicate no 
difference between the groups following 60 acquisition 
trials. However, groups receiving 1, 2, or 3 nonrewards 
before each rewarded acquisition trial showed decreased 
resistance to extinction following 24 acquisition trials. 
Results support E. J. Capaldi’s 1967 sequential hypothe- 
sis.—Journal abstract. 

218. Dodd, David H. & Bourne, Lyle E. (U. Utah) 
Thinking and problem solving. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), 
Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 

219. Doyo, Ma. Ceres. (Ateneo de Manila U., 
Philippines) Establishing and changing meaning by 
means of classical conditioning using the paired-associ- 
ate method. Philippine Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 4(2), °117-124.—Investigated, with 15 female Ss, 
whether the different factors of meaning (i.e., evaluation, 
potency, and activity) can be conditioned to nonsense 
syllables and also whether these meanings, once ac- 
quired, can be changed. Results show that meaning can 
be acquired and changed; however, it was observed that 
individual meaning factors cannot be conditioned purely 
to nonsense syllables.—Journal abstract. 

220. Arthur L.; Dumoff, Myron С. & 
Dudycha, Linda W. (Purdue U.) Choice behavior in 
dynamic environments. Organizational Behavior & Hu- 
man Performance, 1973(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 328-338.—Exam- 
ined the effects of shifting ecological validities in 2 
single-cue environments (/,: :895—.634 and .634—.895) 
on 180 undergraduates' consistency and achievement. 
Amount of information about the shift and the number 
of preshift trials were also varied. Results show а 
significant order effect and that Ss probability matched 
under both preshift ecologies but highly overstructured 
in the .634 postshift ecology and understructured in the 
.895. Differential performance across blocks was ob- 
served for the postshift ecologies. No systematic effects 
were obtained for the information and number of 
preshift trial variables. Results are discussed in the 
frameworks of E. Brunswik's 1952 normative lens model 
and the AB-BA transfer paradigm. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

221. Estes, W. К. (Rockefeller U., New York, N.Y.) 
Memory and conditioning. In F. J. McGuigan & D. B. 
Lumsden (Eds.), Contemporary approaches to conditioning 
and learning. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 
1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95. 

222. Fantino, Edmund. (U. California, San Diego) 
Aversive control. In J. A. Nevin & С. S. Reynolds (Eds.), 
The study of behavior: Learning, motivation, emotion, an 
instinct. Glenview, Ш.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 418 р. 

223. Feger, Hubert & Sorembe, Volker. (Technical 
Coll. of Aachen, Inst. for Psychology, W. Germany) 
[Relationships between reaction variables in decision 
processes.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 19(4), 529-541.—An- 
alyzed results of data from 300 high school students. 
college students, and military trainees in 44 decision 
situations. The assumption was tested that relatively 
complex decisions consist of Markov chains in which the 


elements аге anticipations of events, sufficient to predict 
the direction of the correlation between reaction varia- 
bles (e.g., confidence, amount of conflict, importance of 
decision, time to make the decision, percentage of 
different alternative decisions) Results confirm this 
assumption and other predictions derived from R. J. 
Audley's stochastic model for individual choice behav- 
ior. (English & French summaries)—W. J. Koppitz. 

224. File, Sandra E. & Jew, Alison. (City of London 
Polytechnic, England) Syntax and the recall of instruc- 
tions in a realistic situation. British Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 65-70.—Visually or auditorily 
presented 80 airline passengers with emergency landing 
instructions. Subgroups received instructions of different 
syntactical forms. Regardless of their original form, 
instructions were mainly recalled in the active affirma- 
tive. Significantly fewer instructions were recalled when 
they were in the negative than when they were in the 
affirmative, but the use of the passive, rather than the 
active, voice did not reduce the amount recalled. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

225. Finch, A. J.; Lloyd, Annette; Frerking, Ruth A. & 
Rickard, H. C. (Virginia Treatment Center for Children, 
Richmond) Model's competency, vicarious reinforce- 
ment, and subject's strategy in imitative performance. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 442. 

226. Foss, B. M. (Bedford Coll., U. London, England) 
Human and animal learning: A caution. In R. A. Hinde 
& J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on learning: 
Limitations and predispositions. London, England: Aca- 
demic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.— Discusses complex 
forms of learning which are typically human: imitation, 
identification, categorizing, concept formation, learning 
to apply rules, and problem solving. 

227. Furedy, John J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Auditory and autonomic tests of the preparatory-adap- 
tive-response interpretation of classical aversive condi- 
tioning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 99(2), 280-283.—48 Ss were differentially condi- 
tioned with light and tone as 8-sec CS and noise 
(occurring at CS-- offset) as UCS. The trial series 
included interpolated UCS-alone trials; UCS intensity 
was varied within Ss from 80-120 db. The auditory test 
of the preparatory-adaptive-response (PAR) interpreta- 
tion determined whether signaled noise (CS-UCS trials) 
were rated as less intense by 48 undergraduates than 
unsignaled noises (UCS-alone trials). Autonomic tests of 
the PAR determined whether the anticipatory autonomic 
responses were negatively related to the rated intensity of 
the immediately following noise. Both tests failed to 
support the PAR interpretation, although in contrast to 
situations using shock as UCS, the middle-ear reflex 
provides a potential PAR mechanism. The general 
methodology used for testing the PAR interpretation is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

228. Gantt, W. Horsley. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) Does teleology have a place in 
conditioning? In F. J. McGuigan & D. B. Lumsden 
(Eds.), Contemporary approaches to conditioning and 
learning. Washington, D.C.: V. Н. Winston & Sons, 
1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95. 

229. Germana, Joseph. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & 
State U.) Psychophysiology of learning and condition- 
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ing. In F. J. McGuigan & D. B. Lumsden (Eds.), 
Contemporary approaches to conditioning and learning. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1973. xii, 321 
p. $12.95. 

230. Gettys, Vesta S. & Gettys, Charles F. (U. 
Oklahoma) Predetermined sequences and a direct 
measure of memory in a concept-identification task. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 587-598. 
—Estimated the specific hypotheses used by 232 under- 
graduates to solve concept-identification problems. 
Results indicate that Ss did not choose hypotheses at 
random and that the focus sample of most Ss contained 
those hypotheses which were consistent with reinforce- 
ment on previous trials. A comparison was also made 
between predictions of T. R. Trebasso and G. H. Bower's 
1968 model and J. I. Chumbley's (see PA, Vol. 44:3102) 
model concerning Ss' sampling behavior after error 
trials. Ss eliminated irrelevant hypotheses on both error 
and,correct choice trials at about the same rate, 
supporting Chumbley's predictions.—Journal abstract. 

231. Goldfarb, Joyce; Basen, Jeffrey A. & Kersey, 
Joseph. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Houston, Tex.) 
Intelligence of pregnant indigent Negro adolescents 
assessed by the Quick Test. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 32(2), 539-542.—Administered the 
Quick Test to 323 13-18 yr old pregnant black girls to 
determine their level of functioning by ages and to 
compare that level with the published levels for the 
standardization sample. Scores were age-related. Signifi- 
cant differences were found in mean scores between this 
and the standardization samples. Differences in educa- 
tional, geographical, and cultural background, as well as 
the factor of the pregnancy, are suggested as possible 
sources of the differences in scores.—Journal abstract. 

232. Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Reification and reality in conditioning paradigms: 
Implications of results when modes of reinforcement 
are changed. In F. J. McGuigan & D. B. Lumsden 
(Eds., Contemporary approaches to conditioning and 
learning. Washington, D.C.: V. Н. Winston & Sons, 
1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95. 

233. Harrell, W. Andrew. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) The effects of an aggressive model on the 
magnitude of extinction-induced aggression. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 311-315.—De- 
scribes an experiment in which male undergraduates 
(N 20), in addition to performing a knob-pulling task, 
could avoid or escape an aversive tone by pressing а 
button (nonaggressive response) or by hitting a padded 
cushion (aggressive response). Control Ss worked alone 
during 2 sessions of an extinction condition in which 
knob-pulling was no longer rewarded after $.20 had been 
earned. Experimental Ss, who worked alone only during 
the Ist extinction session, were paired with an aggressive 
model in the 2nd session. Experimental Ss showed higher 
magnitudes of punching when the aggressive model was 
present than when he was absent. Controls showed a 
reduction in high-magnitude punches across extinction 
sessions.—Author abstract. 

234. Henriksen, Kerm & Holmes, John D. (U. 
Wisconsin, Whitewater) Ready-signal effects as a 
function of experimental design in simple reaction time. 
Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 141-142. 
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— Conducted an experiment with 3 conditions in which, 
_ in the between-S design, 20 undergraduates had a visual 
ready signal presented on each trial; for another 20 Ss, 
the ready signal was always absent. The within-S design 
consisted of 40 Ss that experienced both ready-signal 
conditions in semirandom order. 2 intensities of a 1,000- 
Hz tone were used as the response signals. Ready-signal 
manipulation had pronounced effects under the within-S 
but not the between-S design irrespective of response- 

signal intensity.—Journal abstract. 
~ . 235. Hinde, К. A. & Stevenson-Hinde, J. (Eds.). (U. 
Cambridge, Medical Research Council Unit on the 
- Development & Integration of Behavior, England) 
Constraints on learning: Limitations and - 
tions. London, England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 

. £7.20. 

Ma 236. Indow, Tarow & Suzuki, Sayoko. (Keio U., 

Tokyo, Japan) Strategies in concept identification: 
Stochastic model and computer simulation: І. Japanese 
Psychological Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 168-175. 
—Stratified a total of 455 cases (5 tasks by 91 university 
Students of the simplest form of concept identification 
with stimuli consisting of 5 letters) into 8 groups 
according to Ss’ strategies. 2 representative strategies 
were identified through Ss’ verbal reports and differences 
in performance: whole-letter strategy to pursue all of an 
appropriate set of letters simultaneously and l-letter 
Strategy to test 1 letter at a time and without replace- 
ment. Both strategies were simulated by a computer. All 
the results (the whole cases, 8 separate groups, and 
computer simulations) were also fitted by the original 
form of the Bower-Trabasso stochastic model of 1964. 
Findings indicate that there are substantial individual 
differences in strategy. The stochastic model gave 
apparent good fits to each of the heterogeneous sets of 
data which were generated through qualitatively differ- 
ent strategies, provided that the value of a parameter, the 
probability of hitting the correct hypothesis, was approx- 
imately defined.—Journal abstract. 

237. Javierto, Socorro $. (Ateneo de Manila U., 
Philippines) Verbal conditioning, awareness, and intelli- 
gence. Philippine Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 
4(2), 88-96.—Administered the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability and the DAT Abstract Reasoning 
Test to 100 undergraduates to determine the effect of 
intelligence on verbal conditioning and awareness of the 
conditioning contingencies. Findings show that more 
intelligent Ss were conditioned sooner than less intelli- 
gent and they verbalized their awareness of the contin- 
gencies more often.—Journal abstract. 

238. Johnson, Dennis L.; McGlynn, F. Dudley & 
Topping, Jeff S. (Mississippi State U.) The relative 
efficiency of four response-elimination techniques 
following variable-ratio reinforcement training. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1973(Spr), Vol. 23(2), 203-208.— Gave 40 
undergraduates training on a variable-ratio reinforce- 
ment schedule and then shifted them to 1 of 4 response- 
elimination procedures: extinction training, omission 
training, response cost, or omission training plus re- 
sponse cost. Results indicate that response cost, omission 
training plus response cost and omission training 
eliminated responding significantly faster than did 
extinction training. In addition, response cost and 
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omission training plus response cost reduced responding 
significantly more rapidly than did omission training, 
although the effects of the former 2 procedures were not 
significantly different.—Journal abstract. 

239. Kahrs, Catherine R. & Haygood, Robert C. 
(Arizona State U.) Revelant redundancy in disjunctive 
concept learning. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(May), Vol. 1(5-А), 335-336.—Studied relevant 
redundancy in nonconjunctive concepts and asymmetric 
2-choice response schemes with 96 undergraduates. One 
category was designated as positive and contained all 
instances meeting the definition of the concept and the 
other instances were placed in the negative category. 
Results confirm and extend previous findings in that the 
addition of redundant relevant dimensions was benefi- 
cial both in disjunctive concept learning and with the 2- 
category assymmetrical response scheme. Thus, the 
beneficial effect of relevant redundancy is shown to be 
generalizable to other types of conceptual rules and 
different types of response schemes.—Journal abstract. 

240. Kanekar, Suresh. (U. Bombay, India) Observa- 
tional learning of attitudes. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 231-237.—Used an A-B, B-C, A- 
C mediation paradigm in a study with 45 male 
undergraduates to test the hypothesis that the vigor of a 
motor response to, and the negativity of evaluation of, 
certain concept instances on the part of an O is à 
function of the level of shock received by a model in 
association with the relevant concept labels. While the 
motor response was not affected by the experimental 
manipulations, instances of concepts associated with 
shock to the model were significantly more disliked by 
the Os than instances of concepts not paired with shock 
to the model.—Author abstract. 

241. Kimble, Gregory A. (U. Colorado) Scientific 
psychology in transition. In F. J. McGuigan & D. B. 
Lumsden (Eds.), Contemporary approaches to conditioning 
and learning. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 
1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95.—Identifies basic components of 
traditional learning theory (eg, environmentalism, 
operationism, intervening variables, and searches for 
general laws of behavior). The major criticisms of these 
components are reviewed and the implications of 
present-day learning theory are discussed. 

242. King, David J. (State University Coll. New York, 
Oswego) Presentation time and method of reading in 
the learning of connected discourse. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 88(2), 283-289.—Investigat- 
ed the joint influence of total presentation time (10, 20, 
Or 30 sec) and method of reading (paced, normal 
linguistic breaks, or atypical linguistic breaks) on the 
learning of a 25-word passage of connected discourse by 
96 college students. The material was presented orally 
and the recall was written. It was found that method of 
reading had a significant influence on total learning time: 
—Journal abstract. 

243. Kotovsky, Kenneth & Simon, Herbert A. (Carne- 
gie-Mellon U.) Empirical tests of a theory of human 
acquisition of for jal patterns. Cogn! 
tive Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 399-424.—Exam- 
ines a body of empirical data on Ss performing the 
Thurstone Letter Series Completion task, in order to test 
the theory proposed in 1963 by H. A. Simon and 
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Kotovsky (see PA, Vol. 38:5352) for explaining behavior 
on this task. The data confirm the theory in its main 
aspects, while indicating the need for some minor 
extensions and modifications. In particular the data 
show that Ss first discover the periodicity of the letter 
series, then construct a description of the pattern, and 
finally use the pattern description to make an extrapola- 
tion. Most of the pattern descriptions used by Ss fall 
within the pattern language defined in the earlier paper. 
—Journal abstract. 

244. Latimer, C. R. (U. Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia) Search time as a function of context letter 
frequency. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(1), 57-71.— Tested U. 
Neisser's (see PA, Vol. 38:3473) contention concerning 
the operation of purely feature analytic processes in the 
scanning of context letters in search lists. The relative 
frequency of occurrence in English of the context letters 
in alphanumeric search lists was varied for 98 undergrad- 
uates, while their feature content was held constant. It 
was hypothesized that faster search time on lists of high- 
frequency context letters would indicate letter-level 
processing. Equality of search time would indicate the 
purely feature-level processing required by Neisser’s 
theory. Context letters were segregated into high- and 
low-frequency sets and their features defined and held 
constant according to 2 feature analyses. Attention was 
given to the control of feature frequency, size of the 
context-letter set, and approximation of English at the 
level of bigram, trigram, and word. Results support a 
letter-level or template model of processing but were 
shown also to be explainable in terms of some feature- 
testing models of pattern recognition. Apparatus which 
allowed for the removal of reaction time in search lists is 
described. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

245. Laughlin, Patrick R. (U. Illinois) Selection 
Strategies in concept attainment. In R. L. Solso (Ed.), 
Contemporary issues in cognitive psychology: The Loyola 
Symposium. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 
1973. xi, 348 p. $12.95. Ў 

246. Lefcourt, Herbert М. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) The function of the illusions of control and 
freedom. American Psychologist, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 
417-425.—A review of the research conducted with 
animals and humans indicates that the sense of control 
over impending reinforcements serves to mitigate the 
aversive consequences of negative reinforcements. Symp- 
toms varying from distractibility to ulcers, and even 
sudden death have been associated with a loss of 
perceived control. It is concluded that the surrender of 
one's sense of control, even to benevolent authorities, 
may prove to be an ill choice for man as well as other 
species. (23 ref.)—Author abstract. 

247. Lehr, Donald J. & Netti, John F. (State 
University Coll. New York, Fredonia) Retroactive 
inhibition and spontaneous recovery in a contingent 
verbal discrimination task. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 443-450.—Employed a combined 
paired-associate and verbal-discrimination learning task 
in an experiment with 84 undergraduates. The design 
wasa3 X 2independent groups factorial manipulating 
type of interpolated learning and length of the retention 
interval. Significant retroactive inhibition was found in 
one condition and an absolute temporal increase in List- 
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I recall in another; however, the interaction of Conditi- 
on X Retention Interval was not significant. Acquisi- 
tion and recall data are discussed primarily in terms of 
frequency theory and response-set interference.—Journal 
abstract. 

248. Lombardo, John P.; Libkuman, Terry M. & 
Weiss, Robert Е. (State University Coll. New York, | 
Cortland) The energizing effects of disagreement-in- 
duced drive. Journal of Experimental Research in Person- 
ality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 133-141.—Studied the 
drive-arousing effects of disagreement on performance 
on a paired-associates task. 36 Ss were assigned to either 
an agree or disagree condition in which a confederate 
agreed or disagreed with Ss on high interest topics. Ss 
were then assigned to either a competitive or noncompet- 
itive paired associates task and the Interpersonal 
Judgment Scale was administered. Performance of the 
high-drive Ss (disagree condition) was superior to low- 
drive Ss (agree condition) on the noncompetitive task - 
and was inferior on the competitive task. The Disa- 
greement X List interactions were significant for both 
trials to criterion (p < .01) and number of errors 
(p< .01). Results also show a direct relationship between 
social punishments (disagreement) which caused the 
drive effects, social reinforcements (agreements) and 
interpersonal attraction (p < .01). (25  ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

249. Mandel, Irwin J. & Bridger, Wagner H. (Queens 
Coll, City U. New York) Cross-modality transfer of 
differential galvanic skin response conditioning to word 
stimuli. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 99(2), 157-161.—Investigated simultaneous differ- 
ential GSR conditioning and differential cross-modality 
response transfer to simple word stimuli presented to 
both the auditory and visual modalities in 2 groups of 20 
undergraduates. Results demonstrate equal differential 
conditioning in both modalities; however, differential 
response transfer occurred only from the auditory to the 
visual modality. Results are discussed in terms of recent 
theories of memory which suggest phonological encoding 
of visually presented word stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

250. Massari, David J. & Massari, Jacqueline A. 
(Temple U.) Sex differences in the relationship of 
cognitive style and intellectual functioning in disadvan- 
taged preschool children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 175-181.—Investigated sex differ- 
ences in the pattern of correlations among cognitive style 
measures and intellectual functioning in 39 female and 
34 male disadvantaged preschool children (mean 
age = 43 mo). Banta’s Early Childhood Matching 
Familiar Figures Test was used to measure reflection- 
-impulsivity, and Banta's Early Childhood Embedded 
Figures Test assessed field dependence-field independ- 
ence. Ss were also given the Stanford-Binet Intelligence 
Scale. Accuracy measures on reflection-impulsivity and 
field dependence-independence were found to be posi- 
tively related to intelligence for females but not for 
males. Results suggest that, at least at the preschool level, 
these cognitive-style dimensions are not functionally 
equivalent for both sexes.—Author abstract. 

251. Matthews, W. A. (U. Southampton, England) 
Association and categorisation effects on free recall. 
Acta Psychologica, 1973(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 65-77.—Pres- 
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_ ented lists of 18 words which varied in mean associative 
strength, the category membership of the associations, 
and in word frequency to Ss 3 times, with recall required 
after each presentation. Recall efficiency increased with 
“association level and with similarly categorized associ- 
ates. In lists of high mean associative strength which 
consisted of similarly categorized words, the recall of 
high frequency word lists was facilitated but at low levels 
М of associative strength, with similarly categorized words, 
- recall was facilitated at both levels of word frequency 
used. Clustering and errors which were associatively 
related to the items being learned were greater in lists 
- which contained sets of similarly categorized associates. 
_ Journal abstract. 
~ 252. McGlynn, Е. Dudley & Gordon, Benton C. 
(Mississippi State U.) Image latency and reported clarity 
. as functions of image complexity. Psychological Record, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 23(2), 223-227.—Examined the effects of 
- image complexity on image clarity and latency of image 
‘formation. 20 undergraduates imagined and rated the 
— image clarity of sje common animals, animal pairs, 
. and triads with E recorded intervals between successive 
images. As the number of to-be-imagined animals was 
_ increased, the time taken to form images increased and 
. ratings of image clarity decreased. Results add support 
- to the view that imaginal behavior is amenable to 
- scientific study.—Journal abstract. 
: 253. McGuigan, F. J. & Lumsden, D. Barry (Eds.). 
(Hollins Coll.) Contemporary approaches to condition- 
. ing and learning. Washington, D.C.: У. Н. Winston & 
Sons, 1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95.— Presents 12 experimental 
and theoretical studies on higher mental processes, 
reality in conditioning paradigms, avoidance learning, 
the place of teleology in conditioning, second-order 
conditioning, contingencies, memory and conditioning, 
and the psychophysiology of learning. 
254. McGuigan, F. J. (Hollins Coll.) Conditioning of 
covert behavior: Some problems and some hopes. In F. 
__ J. McGuigan & D. B. Lumsden (Eds.), Contemporary 
_ approaches to conditioning and learning. Washington, 
D.C.: V. Н. Winston & Sons, 1973. хіі, 321 p. $12.95. 
255. McKinney, James D. (U. North Carolina, Frank 
Porter Graham Child Development Center) Effects of 
. overt verbalization of information before and after 
instance selection on attainment. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 459-464.—Gave 4 con- 
. Junctive concept attainment problems to 60 undergradu- 
ates in an experimental design which varied sex, type of 
array, and type of verbalization. Stimulus arrays were 
either in ordered or random form, and Ss were instructed 
either to verbalize the information they expected to gain 
prior to a card choice, the information they obtained 
from their card choice, or were given no verbalization 
instructions. Under the ordered array, males who 
verbalized after instance selection showed better per- 
formance than those who verbalized prior to it. When the 
stimuli were randomly arranged, males who verbalized 
before instance selection were superior to those who 
verbalized afterwards. Both verbalization procedures 
facilitated the performance of females under the ordered 
array; however, when the stimuli were randomly ar- 
ranged, verbalization either interfered with or had no 
effect on performance.—Journal abstract. 
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256. Means, Gladys H.; Means, Robert S.; Osborne, 
Judith L. & Elsom, Billy F. (Cheyney State Coll.) Task 
persistence as a function of verbal reinforcement and 
socio-economic status. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 5-11.—Used a 2 x 3 
analysis of variance design and Duncan's technique to 
determine the effect of verbal reinforcement and 
socioeconomic status on the task persistence of 90 Sth 
graders. 45 middle and 45 lower socioeconomic status 
children were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 forms of 
verbal reinforcement. Socioeconomic status was deter- 
mined by scores on the Home Index scale and teacher 
estimates. Persistence was operationally defined as the 
time spent working on a very difficult jigsaw puzzle. 
Treatment 1 Ss were positively reinforced by E while 
Treatment 2 Ss were negatively reinforced. Treatment 3 
Ss were provided no form of verbal reinforcement. 
Results indicate that middle socioeconomic Ss persisted 
significantly longer than lower socioeconomic Ss 
(p < .10). Nonreinforced Ss persisted significantly longer 
than positively reinforced Ss (р < .05) and negatively 
reinforced Ss (p < .10). —Journal abstract. 

257. Mednick, Sarnoff A.; Pollio, Howard R. & Loftus, 
Elizabeth F. (New School for Social Research) Learning. 
(2nd ed.). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. 
xii, 147 p.—Discusses how learning, simple and complex, 
takes place, describing many basic experiments with 
animal and human Ss. Chapters are included dealing 
with motivation for learning, transfer of learning, and 
the mechanics of memory and forgetting. 

258. Mikkonen, Valde. (U. Turku, Inst. of Psychology, 
Finland) Changes in test characteristics as a function of 
learning of the object-task. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(4), 306-313.—Conducted 2 
verbal learning experiments, the Ist consisting of 6 free- 
recall trials with 200 undergraduates and the 2nd of 6 
recognitions with 171 high school students. Data were 
analyzed as performance results in order to follow the 
Changes in test characteristics with increasing mean 
performance. In general, items in the tasks showed 
increasing consistency with greater degree of learning. 
Coefficient alpha, as a measure of reliability, improved 
from the level of .20-.50 to that of .70-.85. It is noted 
that internal consistency could be increased by item 
selection especially at low levels of performance. 
—Journal abstract. Н 

259. Mischel, Walter. (Stanford U.) Cognition іп 
delay of gratification. In R. L. Solso (Ed.), Contemporary 
issues in cognitive psychology: The Loyola Symposium. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1973. xi, 348 
p. $12.95. з 

260. Miyao, Сагу & Myers, Lawrence S. (California 
State U., Sacramento) A sequential analysis of the 
partial reinforcement extinction effect in children. 
Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 143-148. 
— Conducted 6 experiments employing 184 7/8 / yr old 
and 120 94-10 ⁄ yr old children guessing on a modified 
Humphreys's board. Extinction training was adminis- 
tered following either continuous reinforcement ОГ 
various schedules of partial reinforcement training. 
Besides observing a partial reinforcement extinction 
effect, it was found that resistance to extinction appear 
to be regulated by those sequential variables specified by 
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extensions of E. J. Capaldi’s 1967 theory of instrumental 
learning. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

261. Nevin, John A. (Columbia A.) Stimulus control. 
In J. A. Nevin & G. S. Reynolds (Eds.), The study of 
behavior: Learning, motivation, emotion, and instinct. 
Glenview, Ш.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 418 p. 

262. Nevin, John A. (Columbia U.) Conditioned 
reinforcement. In J. A. Nevin & G. S. Reynolds (Eds.), 
The study of behavior: Learning, motivation, emotion, and 
instinct. Glenview, Ill: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 418 p. 

263. Nevin, John A. (Columbia U.) The maintenance 
of behavior. In J. A. Nevin & G. S. Reynolds (Eds.), The 
study of behavior: Learning, motivation, emotion, and 
instinct, Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 418 p. 

264. Okamoto, Yoko. (Tokyo U. of Education, Japan) 
[Probabilistic cues in concept learning.] (Japn) Japanese 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 43(6), 320-324. 

265. Oléron, Geneviéve. (U. René-Descartes, Lab. of 
Experimental & Comparative Psychology, Paris, France) 
[A study of temporal conditions in mnemonic serial 
integration.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1972, Vol. 
72(2), 301-317.—Presented 2 successive letters with 6 
different intervals and a range of durations providing 21 
temporal situations for the study of 4, 6, or 8 integrated 
letter-series into words. The interstimulus interval be- 
tween 2 successive letters presented at the same place is 
considered the essential temporal parameter for the 
mnemonic integration of these letters into words. The 
presentation duration of each letter is critical only in as 
much as it is necessary to make each letter perceptible. 
The larger the number of letters to be memorized, the 
longer the interval between letters must be to reach a 
given performance level. When $ is presented with words 
before the experiment, the performance score is in- 
creased.— English abstract. 

266. Ornstein, Robert E. (Ed.) (Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) The nature 
of human consciousness: A book of readings. San 
Francisco, Calif.: W. Н. Freeman, 1973. xiii, 514 p. 
$5.95.— Presents selections from the fields of anthropolo- 
gy, psychology, philosophy, religion, and physiology 
which integrate diverse material on cognition and 
consciousness. Included are readings on bimodal con- 
Sciousness, perception and stream of consciousness, 
traditional esoteric psychologies, the Sufis, and an 
extended concept of man. (15 p. ref.) 

267. Peterson, Margaret J.; Meagher, Robert B.; 
Chait, Herschel & Gillie, Susan. (Indiana U.) The 
abstraction and generalization of dot patterns. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 378-398.—Trained Ss 
on patterns representing different levels of distortion and 
transferred them to test trials containing the old training 
patterns, the prototype patterns, and new distortions. 4 
experiments were conducted with 48, 64, 48, and 48 
undergraduates, respectively, as Ss. Training on low 
levels of distortion consistently produced superior 
performance on all test patterns except the most 
distorted ones. Results also show that the prototypes and 
low distortion-level test patterns of meaningful concepts 
were identified more often than prototypes and low 
distortion-level test patterns of meaningless concepts but 
the reverse was true for highly distorted test patterns. 
Training with patterns whose average dot positions 
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corresponded to the original positions of the dots in the 
prototypes and to 2 different levels of distortion of 
training patterns did not facilitate transfer of any 
abstractions formed.—Journal abstract. 

268. Reed, Stephen K. & Friedman, Morton P. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Perceptual vs conceptual categori- 
zation. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 
157-163.—Considered whether Ss use the same strategies 
in categorizing biographical descriptions as in perceptual 
classifications. A biographical description consisted of a 
person's age, income, number of children, and years of. 
education. 123 undergraduates in Exp. I were asked to 
classify these descriptions as residents of 2 different 
suburbs in order to compare the results with a previous 
study using schematic faces. Ss were assigned to 1 of 3 
alternative organizations of the descriptions: a table, a 
"name" organized paragraph in which each person was 
successively described, or an "attribute" organized 

aragraph in which each attribute was successively 
described. In Exp. II, 5 Ss scaled pairs of patterns used in 
Exp. 1. Essentially the same results were obtained for 
schematic faces and biographical descriptions except for 
a few differences which were attributed to the use of © 
more realistic categories (suburbs) in the present study. 
When more realistic categories are used, a S's prior 
experience can influence which attributes he emphasizes 
and possibly his formation of an abstract prototype. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

269. Reichardt, Charles S.; Shaughnessy, John J. & 

Zimmerman, Joel. (Northwestern U.) On the independ- 
ence of judged frequencies for items presented in 
successive lists. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
1(2) 149-156.—Examined retroactive interference ef- 
fects by presenting 88 undergraduates with a list of 
words occurring varying numbers of times according to 
either a massed- or distributed-practice (MP or DP) 
schedule. Ss were then asked to judge how often each 
word had occurred. Following this, Ss were given 1 of 4 
types of 2nd tasks: a 2nd list with different items 
followed by a frequency-judging task for that list 
(Condition New); a 2nd list with items repeated from the 
Ist list but with different frequencies for each item, while 
either maintaining items as either MP or DP items 
(Condition Same) or switching MP items to DP, and vice 
versa (Condition Reverse); followed by a frequency- 
judging task for the 2nd-list frequencies only; or a puzzle 
task for the amount of time required for 2nd-list 
presentation and judgment in the other conditions 
(Condition None). Finally, all Ss were asked to recall 
List 1 frequencies. List 2 frequencies were less discrimin- 
able in Conditions Same and Reverse than in Condition 
New. Recall of List 1 frequencies, however, was not 
different for these 3 groups but was poorer than in 
Condition None. It is concluded that recall of List 1 
frequencies was independent of List 2 frequencies, but 
that List 2 frequency judgments were not independent of 
List 1 frequencies.—Journal abstract. 

„270. Reschly, D. J. (U. Arizona) Consistency of self- 
reinforcement rates over different tasks; and sex, task 
Success, and ability as determinants of rates of self- 
reinforcement. Psychological Record, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
23(2), 237-242.—Investigated several correlates of rates 
of self-reinforcement in a sample of 90 7th graders. An - 
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indirect, negative relationship between amount of task 


ambiguity and rates of self-reinforcement was found. 
Sex, ability level, and task success were generally not 


"significantly correlated with self-reinforcement rates. 


Obtained rates of self-reinforcement were moderately 
consistent over 3 dissimilar tasks. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

271. Rescorla, Robert A. (Yale U.) Second-order 
conditioning: Implications for theories of learning. In F. 
J. McGuigan & D. B. Lumsden (Eds.), Contemporary 
approaches to conditioning and learning. Washington, 
D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95. 

272. Richman, Charles L. (Wake Forest U.) Role of 
overtraining in reversal and conceptual shift behavior. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 
285-287.—60 undergraduates formed mixed conceptual 


- categories in original learning (e.g., peach, shirt, pants, 


. and pear; and shoe, orange, dress, and apple). Following 


mixed category undertraining, criterion training, or 
overtraining, Ss were required to perform either a 
reversal shift (the mixed categories were maintained but 
assigned to other response) or a conceptual shift (the 


' mixed categories were shifted to the established concept). 


Undertrained and criterion trained Ss performed a 
conceptual shift in fewer trials than a reversal shift; 
however, overtrained Ss performed a reversal shift more 
рау than а conceptual shift. Results are discussed in 
relation to mediation theory.—Journal abstract. 

273. Ritchie, Benbow F. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Theories of learning: A consumer report: The facts you 
need before you explain the facts. In B. B. Wolman 
(Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice Hall, ху, 1006 p. $45. 

274. Rosch, Eleanor Н. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Natural categories. Cognitive Psychology, 1973(May), 
Vol. 4(3), 328-350.— Tested the hypotheses that the 
domains of color and form are structured into nonarbi- 
trary, semantic categories which develop around percep- 
tually salient “natural prototypes.” Categories which 
reflected such an organization (where the presumed 
natural prototypes were central tendencies of the 
categories) and categories which violated the organiza- 
tion (natural prototypes peripheral) were taught to a total 
of 162 members of a Stone Age culture which did not 
initially have hue or geometric-form concepts. In both 
domains, the presumed “natural” categories were con- 
sistently easier to learn than the “distorted” categories. 
Even when not central, natural prototype stimuli tended 
to be more rapidly learned and more often chosen as the 
most typical example of the category than were other 
stimuli. Implications for general differences between 
natural categories and the artificial categories of concept 
formation research are discussed. (24 ref.}—Journal 
abstract. 

275. Rychlak, Joseph F.; Galster, Judith & McFarland, 
Karla K. (Purdue U.) The role of affective assessment in 
associative learning: From designs and CVC trigrams to 
faces and names. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 186-194.—Reported 
3 studies (N = 116) which validate the utility of 
reinforcement value (RV), an affective dimension of 
meaningfulness based on ratings of likability. Exp. I 

(n 34 female high school students) shows that RV 
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influences learning when S is asked to pair a consonant- 
vowel-consonant trigram with a pictorial design. Liked 
pairs are learned more readily than disliked pairs. Exp. II 
(n = 26 male and 16 female undergraduates) demon- 
strates that this RV-positive effect holds when S provides 
his own names for the designs, and Exp. III (n = 20 
female and 20 male undergraduates) extends this 
approach to the naming of male and female photo- 
graphs, and shows that RV is involved in both the 
learning and recognition of faces. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

276. Rychta, Tadeusz. (Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion, Warsaw, Poland) Effects of knowledge of results 
on simple reaction time. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 
1973, Vol. 4(1), 23-25.— Studied the simple reaction time 
(RT) of 40 male and 36 female undergraduates to visual 
stimuli under 4 conditions: (a) Ss received no informa- 
tion about results. (b) Ss compared each RT to the 
previous one. (c) E compared each of Ss’ RTs to the 
previous one, (d) Ss were told the exact RT value after 
each trial. 3 experimental series, each consisting of 16 
trials, were run in each condition. RT in the 2nd series 
significantly improved over the Ist series. Difference in 
RT between the Ist and 3rd series was statistically 
significant in the experimental groups. Improvement in 
results in the 2nd series (over the Ist series) in the female 
group informed by E was greater than in the control and 
the full-information groups. Improvement in the 2nd 
series in the self-appraisal and full-information male 
groups was greater than in the control group. Combined 
results of the male and female experimental groups in the 
2nd series were significantly better than those of the 
control groups. The 3 kinds of information about results 
proved variously effective (ordered from most to least 
effective): (a) for women: E's appraisal, O's appraisal, 
full information; and (b) for men: full information, O's 
appraisal, E's appraisal.—Journal abstract. 

277. Saltz, Eli. (Wayne State U.) Higher mental 
processes as the bases for the laws of conditioning. In 
F. J. McGuigan & D. B. Lumsden (Eds.), Contemporary 
approaches to conditioning and learning. Washington, 
D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95. 

278. Schenck, Herbert U. & Surber, Colleen. 
Probability strategies in similar concurrent tasks as а 
function of instructions and stimulus-presentation 
conditions. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 3202), 
375-380.— Conducted an experiment in which 48 adults 
learned 2 concurrent 4-choice tasks with 70% probable 
reinforcement for the correct choice. Stimuli for the 2 
tasks were presented in 3 orders, and 2 instruction 
conditions were used. One stimulus order led to more 
maximization than the others, and 4896 of the Ss changed 
strategies between the 2 tasks. Questions about the 
predictability of individual behavior in probability-learn- 
ing situations are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

279. Schoenfeld, W. N.; Cole, B. K.; Lang, J. & 
Mankoff, R. (Queens Coll., City U. New York) “Сопіт 
gency” in behavior theory. In Е. J. McGuigan & D. В. 
Lumsden (Eds.), Contemporary approaches to conditioning 
and learning. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 
1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95. 

280. Seligman, Martin E. & Johnston, James С. (U: 
Pennsylvania) A cognitive theory of avoidance learning- 


In F. J. McGuigan & D. B. Lumsden (Eds.), Contempo- 
rary approaches to conditioning and learning. Washington, 
D.C.: V. Н. Winston & Sons, 1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95. 

281. Stolurow, Lawrence M. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) Conditioning. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), 
Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 

282. Templer, Donald I. & Tarter, Ralph E. (Carrier 
Clinic Foundation, Belle Mead, N.J.) Incremental 
validity of the Quick Test. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 568. 

283. Terrace, H. S. (Columbia U.) Classical condi- 
tioning. In J. A. Nevin & С. S. Reynolds (Eds.), The 
study of behavior: Learning, motivation, emotion, and 
instinct. Glenview, Ш.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 418 р. 

284. Touhey, John С. & Mason, Evelyn Р. (U. Tulsa) 
Relationship of flexibility and category width to risk- 
taking strategy. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 259-263.—Adminis- 
tered an estimation task to 51 male and 37 female 
undergraduates under 3 levels of reward. Breadth of 
estimate shifted in the optimum direction between 
treatments (р < .001) and the Flexibility Scale of the 
California Psychological Inventory mediated changes in 
strategies, +.49 and -.61 (р < .001). However, Ss did 
not consistently commit errors of inclusion or errors of 
exclusion between treatments, and correlations between 
category width and breadth of estimate were not 
significant. Although category width does not appear to 
measure the use of any consistent risk-taking strategy, 
the flexibility measure may identify Ss who consistently 
optimize when different errors entail different statistical 
outcomes.—Journal abstract. 

285. Tyszka, Tadeusz. (Technical U., Wroclaw, 
Poland) Prediction of events and the SEU model. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(1); 5-12.— Conducted 
an anticipation experiment with 80 male vocational and 
technical secondary school students to test 3 hypotheses: 
(a) The number of predictions (choices) of the most 
frequent event is greater in a work setting than in 
conditions of ability testing. (b) The number of predic- 
tions of the most frequent event is greater when the 
events are believed to be generated by an undefined 
natural mechanism than when they are ascribed to 
randomness. (c) The 2 independent variables add to each 
other's effect. Results confirm the hypotheses. A majori- 
ty of those predicting events generated by an undefined 
natural mechanism in conditions of work consistently 
applied the pure strategy. Departures from the pure 
strategy could be attributed to trial-to-trial changes in 
the subjective probability of the events. Ss predicting 
events in conditions of ability testing behave contrary to 
the subjective expected utility model, at least insofar as 
they are assumed to strive for the maximization of 
correct guesses. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

286. Tyszkowa, Maria. (Adam Mickiewicz U. Poznan, 
Inst. of Psychology, Poland) Behavior of schoolchildren 
during solution of difficult reasoning problems. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 31-36.—Studied 
113 9-13 yr olds confronted with difficulties and failure 
in the solution of difficult mathematical problems. 
Analysis was made of changes in the psychological 
structure of the problem solving process, reactions to 
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difficulties, and the effects of age. Difficulties in problem 
solving caused Ss to give up the task or to go on with 
accompanying change in the structure of the problem 
solving process. The frequency with which Ss gave up the 
task depended on age. The older the S (a) the less likely 
he was to give up, (b) the more likely to make more than 
1 trial to solve the problem, (c) the more frequently he 
gave an adequate reason for giving up, and (d) the less 
effectively he was protected from stress by giving up. 
Older Ss would more often persist in the face of 
difficulties than younger ones; such persistence was, _ 
however, more often accompanied by adverse changes in 
the structure of the intellectual activity (especially in 
11-12 yr olds). In solving reasoning problems Ss were 
involved in the problem solving, persistent, and capable 
of overcoming difficulties.—Journal abstract. 

287. Tzeng, Ovid J. (Ohio State U.) Stimulus 
meaningfulness, encoding variability, and the spacing 
effect. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 99(2) 162-166.—2 levels of intervening task, 
accomplished by asking 60 undergraduates to count 
backward by either 3s or 7s, and 2 levels of stimulus 
meaningfulness (M) for the consonant-consonant-conso- 
nant trigrams were combined factorially to study the 
spacing effect along 6 degrees of lag, ranging from 0-15 
sec. Results confirm and extend the finding of R. A. 
Bjork and T. W. Allen (see PA, Vol. 45:5481) that the 
difficult intervening task produced better recall than the 
easy intervening task. The absolute gain in the recall | 
probability by the introduction of spacing was found to 
be greater for low-M stimuli than for high-M stimuli. A 
theory of cue-dependent forgetting plus the encoding 
variability hypothesis is proposed as a plausible interpre- 
tation. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

288. Vickers, Marilyn & Blanchard, Edward B. (U. 
Mississippi, Medical Center & School) The development 
of preference for cognitive balance. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 189-195.—Conduct- 
ed a study with 5 age groups of 16 Ss at 3 Piagetian 
stages of intellectual development: formal-operational 
8th graders and college freshmen (mean ages — 13.7 
and 19.6 yrs, respectively); concrete-operational 3rd and 
5th graders (mean ages — 8.5 and 10.6 yrs) and 
preoperational lst graders (mean age — 6.4 yrs). Ss 
were given a Piagetian task which required them to 
induce the missing relationship in different triadic 
situations. Formal-operational Ss showed a preference 
for cognitive balance, while concrete-operational Ss 
Showed a preference for positivity. Preoperational Ss 
tended to respond in a random fashion.—Author 
abstract. 

289. Weinstock, Roy B. & Miller, Stuart M. (Mary 
Washington Coll.) Subprocesses of and rated similarity 
in, paired-associate learning. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Арг), Vol. 32(2), 559-567.—Examined B. J. Under- 
wood, B. R. Ekstrand, and G. Keppel’s (see PA, Vol. 
40:4973) proposal concerning the effects of various 
subprocesses that jointly determine paired-associate 
learning. W. N. Runquist's (see PA, Vol. 43:4774) 
distinction between formal and rated similarity was 
evaluated in an experiment with 216 female undergradu- 
ates. Only minimal support was found for the Under- 
wood et al predictions which involve response-learning 
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and associative interference where formal similarity is 
concerned. Further, the use of rated similarity as a ratio- 
scale measure on intralist similarity appears to furnish a 
definition of formal similarity which is more rigorous 
than the manner by which it has been traditionally 
ordinally scaled.—Journal abstract. 
290. Welgan, Peter R. & Fazio, Anthony F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Conditioning of 
responses. Social Behavior & Personality, 1973, Vol. \(1), 
88-92.—Studied conditioning of depression responses 
through exposure to statements of depressing events in 
. 32 female undergraduates. Ss were assigned to a 
Depression Group exposed to 35 tape-recorded state- 
ments of depressing situations, a Demand Characteristic 
Group instructed to act depressed while listening to 35 
neutral statements, and a control group which heard 35 
neutral statements. Measures of depression included 
voice intensity, response latency and duration, an 82- 
- item Depression Check List, and the Activation-Deacti- 
vation Adjective Check List. Significantly тоге 
_ (p< .017) experimental Ss reported experiencing depres- 
sion than controls. No significant differences were found 
between groups on any of the depression measures. 
Limitations of the study are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

291. Wickens, Delos D. (Ohio State U.) Classical 
conditioning as it contributes to the analyses of some 
basic psychological processes. In F. J. McGuigan & D. 
B. Lumsden (Eds.), Contemporary approaches to condi- 
tioning and learning. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & 
Sons, 1973. xii, 321 p. $12.95. 

292. Winston, Patrick. (Massachusetts Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Learning to identify toy block structures. In R. 
L. Solso (Ed.), Contemporary issues in cognitive psycholo- 
g: The Loyola Symposium. Washington, D.C.: V. H. 

inston & Sons, 1973. xi, 348 p. $12.95. 

293. Yoshida, Hazime. (Kyushu U., Faculty of 
Education, Fukuoka City, Japan) [Reversal effect in 
verbal conditioning.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Feb), Vol. 43(6), 290-298.—Tested the rein- 
forcement and cognitive theories of verbal conditioning 
in 2 experiments using the reversal learning procedures 
of the Taffel-type task. The personal pronouns used were 
“1” “you,” “he,” “she,” and “they” with different verbs. 
In the original learning (40 trials) of Exp. I, positive 
reinforcement was given to the pronoun of the lowest 
operant level, and negative reinforcement to the remain- 
ing pronouns. Ss were assigned to 3 groups according to 
level of original learning. In the original learning of Exp. 
II, the pronoun of the middle operant level which was 
given positive reinforcement in the original learning was 
used instead of the lowest operant level. Ss were given 20, 
40, or 60 trials of the original learning. In the reversal 
phase of Exp. I and II, positive reinforcement was given 
to the pronoun of the highest operant level. Results 
indicate that the higher the level of original learning, the 
higher was the reversal learning. Reversal learning was 
higher as the number of original learning trials was 
increased. Results tend to support the cognitive rather 
than reinforcement theory.—English summary. 
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294. Benjafield, John & Giesbrecht, Linda. (Brock U., 
St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada) Context effects and the 
recall of comparative sentences. Memory & Cognition, 
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1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 133-136.— Tested H. H. Clark and 
S. K. Card's (see PA, Vol. 44:3135) hypothesis that 
semantic components underlie memory for comparative 
(C) sentences. 6 groups of 15 undergraduates each were 
given different sets of C sentences. In line with the 
theory, Ss tended to remember unmarked adjectives 
better than marked ones and positive constructions 
better than negatives. However, contrary to the theory, 
they also tended to bias their responding either toward 
the negative or the equative form. A 2-stage theory of 
recall based on the memory schema-memory trace 
distinction is proposed to account for these data. 
—Journal abstract. 

295. Bennett, S. & Davies, P. (U. Bradford, School of 
Psychology, England) Constancy of mnemonic capacity 
as a function of trials in free-recall learning. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 25-33. 
— Conducted an experiment with 26 undergraduates on 
the free-recall learning of a list of high-frequency words. 
Results are consistent with the view that the number of 
mnemonic units or chunks recalled remains constant 
over trials and over a retention interval of 1 wk. Findings 
are discussed in terms of G. A. Miller's 1956 unitization 
hypothesis and in terms of the idea that 2 retrieval 
processes operate in memory. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

296. Carey, Stephen T. & Okada, Ronald. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Part-list recall following part-whole 
learning. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 
172-176.—Asked 152 6th and 8th graders to recall part- 
list items on 2 successive trials following 5 trials of part- 
list and 6 trials of whole-list free recall learning. 
Experimental Ss whose whole list contained all of the 
part-list items recalled more part-list items than did 
control Ss whose whole list contained none of the part- 
list items. The data are inconsistent with current notions 
of subjective organization.—Journal abstract. 

297. Clifton, Charles & Tash, Jeffrey. (U. Massachu- 
setts) Effect of syllabic word length on memory-search 
rate. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
99(2), 231-235.—Reported that the memory-search rate 
of 5 undergraduates in a recognition task did not differ 
among letters, 1-ѕуПаЫе words, and 3-syllable words. 
However, the time to encode memory probes was greater 
for 3-syllable words than for 1-syllable words or letters. 
These data were taken as evidence that the representa- 
tions of remembered items which are compared with à 
test probe are not articulatory or acoustic, but are more 
abstract than the visual stimulus. (15 ref .)—Journal 
abstract. 

298. Clifton, Charles. (U. Massachusetts) Must overl- 
earned lists be scanned? Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 121-123.— Presented given names 
to 64 undergraduates as test items and asked them either 
to indicate whether each test name was a member of à 
previously memorized list of names or whether each test 
name was the name of | of their siblings. Data indicate 
that the memorized list of names was scanned in a ser! 
fashion but that (disregarding the case where S had just 1 
sibling) S did not have to scan the list of his own siblings 
names to decide about a test name.—Journal abstract. 

299. Dale, Н. C. (U. Hull, England) Short-term 
memory for visual information. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 1-8.—Measured the 
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:accuracy of memory for the position of a spot in a plain 
visual field in 3 experiments with naval ratings 
(n — 76). The variables manipulated were duration of 
presentation, length of retention period, and presence or 
absence of distracting activity. In 1 experiment an 
opportunity for rehearsal was provided before the 
distracting activity was introduced. Although a brief 
presentation (.05 sec) was sufficient for accurate percep- 
tion, retention. deteriorated with delay in a marked 
manner which resembled the classical short-term memo- 
ry forgetting curves for verbal material. The deteriora- 
tion was increased by a distracting task which required 
vision. The asymptotic error level was decreased by 
prolonging presentation or by permitting rehearsal, but 
little advantage was gained by extending the presenta- 
tion beyond 3 sec.—Journal abstract. 

300. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.) Storage and 
retrieval of low-frequency words. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 10), 129-132.—Studied retrieval of 
words as a function of their language frequency by 
having 270 undergraduates attempt to recognize the 
words, recall the words after 1 presentation, or produce 
(think of) the words from their initial bigrams. It was 
found that 1 reason many low-frequency words could 
not be thought of (often necessary in anagram and other 
problem-solving tasks) was because they were not stored 
by S, as measured by failure to recognize them as words. 
Those low-frequency words that were stored were more 
difficult to retrieve than high-frequency words, both in 
production and in recall, High-frequency words did not 
exhibit failure of storage, but showed considerable 
difficulty in retrieval both in recall and in production. 
—Journal abstract. 

301. Durham, Robert L. & Nunnally, Jum C. (Vander- 
bilt U.) The effects of low and high levels of vigilance 
on subsequent visual exploratory behavior in humans. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5- 
A), 313-315.—Conducted 2 experiments which investi- 
gated the effects of organismic states on exploration by 
requiring a total of 78 male undergraduates to perform 
repetitive vigilance tasks. Results of Exp. I indicate that 
Ss who engaged in a highly repetitive vigilance task 
viewed complexity stimuli nearly twice as long as Ss 
engaged in a task requiring very little vigilance. Findings 
of Exp. П discount the possibility that this effect was due 
to time-off behavior. The 2 studies open a new avenue 
for research in visual exploration—Journal abstract. 

302. Egeth, Howard & Bevan, William. (Johns Hop- 
kins U.) Attention. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of 
general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
xv, 1006 p. $45. 

303. Elias, Cherin S. & Perfetti, Charles A. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Learning Research & Development Center) 
Encoding task and recognition memory: The importance 
of semantic encoding. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 151-156.— Tested the effects of 
a procedure for controlling word encodings on recogni- 
tion memory of acoustic encoding and 2 types of 
semantic encoding. 64 undergraduates were instructed to 
produce rhymes, synonyms, associations, or simply to 
learn the words. Instructions affected both overall 
performance and direction of distraction on a subse- 
quent recognition list. Associative and learning groups 
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falsely recognized semantic distractors, while the acous- 
tic (rhyming) group falsely recognized only acoustic 
distractors. The synonym group was not distracted by 
any word type. Overall performance was 
synonym > associative > learning > acoustic. Re- 
sults of a 2nd experiment with 16 new undergraduate Ss, 
using only associative distractors, generally confirm the 
main findings of the Ist experiment. It is suggested that 
the general order of performance among groups reflects 
the differential tendency of the instructions to encourage 
a semantic focus.—Journal abstract. 

304. Engen, Trygg; Kuisma, James E. & Eimas, Peter 
D. (Brown U. Walter S. Hunter Lab.) Short-term 
memory of odors. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 222-225.— Studied the effect of the 
duration of the retention interval between presentation 
of an odorant and a later test with the same or different 
odorant on the proportion of hits and false alarms. 26 
high school and college students were assigned to 3 
conditions varying in the number of odorants inspected 
and the duration of the retention interval (3-30 sec). 
Results show that the number of alternative odorants did 
not influence S's response criterion, but only his 
recognition accuracy. Ability to recognize odors is only 
slightly affected by the length of the interval between 
smelling and recognition. Characteristics that may 
distinguish perception of odors from perception in other 
modalities (rehearsal, verbal coding, and adaptation) are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

305. Enriquez, Virgilio G. (U. Philippines, Quezon 
City, Luzon, Philippines) Language and originality: 
Recall of postnominal adjectives and semantically ill- 
formed sentences as a function of the structural locus 
of anomaly. Philippine Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), 
Vol. 4(2), 125-153.—Re-examined the Remote Associ- 
ates Test by classifying mutually remote ideas into pairs 
of lexico-semantically related concepts or pairs of 
minimally structured associative habits. Scores from 96 
undergraduates show that an index of semantic structure 
dependence was better than the Remote Associates Test 
in predicting preference for semantic anomaly. In 
addition, Ss’ recall of semantically ill-formed sentences 
demonstrated that better recall of anomalous sentences 
is related to the ability to create unusual uses for things 
more than to the ability to perceive remote associates. 
An examination of the prevalent preference for the 
noun-adjective order of recall in the context of deep 
sentence structure shows that postnominal adjective 
recall dominance was found with normal sentences while 
prenominal adjective dominance was found with anoma- 
lous sentences. Minimizing semantic structure through 
the use of semantically ill-formed sentences resulted in 
greater reliance on associative cues evidenced by 
prenominal adjective recall dominance. (45 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

306. Forrin, Bert & Cunningham, Kathrine. (Scarbor- 
ough Coll., U. Toronto, Div. of Science, Ontario, 
Canada) Recognition time and serial position of probed 
item in short-term memory. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 272-279.— Investigated 
the discrepancy between S. Sternberg’s (see PA, Vol. 
40:10810) high-speed, serial, exhaustive scan and grow- 
ing evidence that recognition time for a probe of short- 
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term memory varies with the probe's position in a 
memorized list. 2 experiments using a total of 30 
- undergraduates assessed the effects of increased probe 
delay intervals on a recognition memory task scores; 
‘methodological problems in Exp. I were corrected in 
Exp. П. Results indicate that recognition latency is 
influenced by the serial position of the probed item and 
_ the effect of serial position, particularly for last-present- 
- ed items, and declines with the increasing length of the 
retention interval. Findings are in accord with the view 
- that a second comparison operation, in addition to the 
serial exhaustive scan, exists which is sensitive to both 
the age and input position of the item to be recognized. 
_ A model which incorporates both of these processes is 
- discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
307. Guralnick, Michael J. (National Children's 
- Center, Washington, D.C.) Effects of event rate and 
- signal difficulty on observing responses and detection 
measures in vigilance. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
ру, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 261-265.—Investigated the 
effects of event rate and signal difficulty on observing 
responses and detection decision responses in 12 under- 
graduates. Event rates of | event/3 sec and | event/10 
Sec, externally paced by an auditory cue, were combined 
with a readily detectable signal and a sub-"threshold" 
signal. Observing responses were obtained by requiring 
_ Ss to key press in order to produce the stimulus display. 
- Conventional vigilance measures, as well as those 
derived from the theory of signal detection for the 
difficult-signal conditions only, were used for analysis. 
Results indicate that event rate had no effect on the 
readily detectable signal but performance was markedly 
reduced in the fast event rate condition when the signal 
was difficult. The simple frequency of observing respon- 
ses was not affected by any of the variables. Experimen- 
tal and task variables were related to S's decisions to 
Observe the display as well as the quality of those 
observations. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

308. Hendrick, Clyde; Costantini, Arthur F.; McGarry, 
James & McBride, Keith. (Kent State U.) Attention, 
decrement, temporal variation, and the primacy effect 
in impression formation. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 1(2), 193-195.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with a total of 222 undergraduates to test the 
attention decrement explanation of the primacy effect in 
impression formation. A memory-crowding interpreta- 
tion of attention decrement would predict a decrease in 
primacy as the interval between traits is increased. Mild 
support was obtained in Exp. I but not in II or III. 
Overall, the magnitude of the primacy effect was 
independent of intertrait temporal variation. Decrement 
in attention is the most attractive theoretical explanation 
for the commonly obtained primacy effect. However, 
results suggest that this explanation is not tenable and 
that other theoretical mechanisms will be required to 
account for primacy effects.—Journal abstract. 

309. Hintzman, Douglas L. & Summers, Jeffery J. (U. 
Oregon) Long-term visual traces of visually presented 
words. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), 
Vol. 1(5-A), 325-327.—Measured long-term recognition 
memory in 52 Ss using test words that were either 
visually identical with or visually different from the 
original stimuli. Recognition latencies revealed an 
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interaction consistent with the hypothesis that the visual 
memory code of a word persists and can play a direct 
role in the recognition decision for several minutes 
following presentation.—Journal abstract. 

310. Holding, Dennis H. (U. Louisville) Recognition 
tests of visual information storage. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 9-16.—Presented 18 
undergraduates with 60 pairs of 3 х 4 letter arrays. Ss 
indicated whether the 2nd card was the same, had | row 
the same, or no elements the same as the Ist card. This 
recognition rather than recall test yielded results incon- 
sistent with the main features of the visual trace model 
for short-term memory. Recognition efficency did not 
deteriorate over time, although rapid decay was postulat- 
ed by the model. Transposed letter rows were detected as 
often as rows which reappeared at the same position in 
the test array, suggesting that the storage medium was 
not directly visual. The number of letters stored 
appeared to be far less than presented in the array, but 
consistent with the perception of a single row. Corre- 
spondingly, response times tended to group into faster 
reactions, in recognition problems where single row 
responding was appropriate, and slower reactions which 
implied that what was reported depended upon decisions 
based upon inference.—Journal abstract. 

311. Howell, William C. (Rice U.) Representation of 
frequency in memory. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 80(1), 44-53.—A review of the literature indicates 
that although event frequency is known to have many 
behavioral consequences, the intervening representation 
process(es) are not well understood. Storage of frequency 
information poses a number of theoretical and methodo- 
logical problems. 4 hypotheses regarding frequency 
representation are distinguished (trace-strength, multi- 
ple-trace, numerical inference, and multiple-process), 
and evidence from previous experiments using verbal, 
nonverbal, and nonstimulus events is evaluated. None of 
the proposed models can be ruled out entirely, although 
the multiple-trace hypothesis offers the best explanation 
for data obtained from “verbal” studies. Unfortunately, 
nearly all the data collected to date involve verbal stimuli 
and traditional verbal-learning paradigms, raising the 
question of representativeness. If frequency can 
stored other than by trace multiplexing, it would most 
likely show up in other event domains. Acquisition of 
frequency information is typically by incidental means, 
making such factors as set, task characteristics, and event 
composition (i.e., anything that could control attention 
during acquisition) doubly important. It is argued that 
any real understanding of basic frequency mechanisms 
must await an expanded scope of investigation. (54 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

312. Juola, James F. (U. Kansas) Repetition and 
laterality effects on recognition for words a 
pictures. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10), 
183-192.— Tested the recognition memory of 40 right- 
handed female undergraduates for a list of words by 
presenting a series of items with Ss instructed to make 
positive responses to targets (list items) and negative 
Tesponses to distractors (nonlist items). Test items were 
either words or pictures, and they were present 
tachistoscopically either to the left or right visual field. 
Results show mean response latencies to be generally 
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faster for stimuli presented to the right visual field. 
Response times were faster for target and distractor 
stimuli on their 2nd test presentations than on initial 
tests, but this effect was much larger for targets. 
Repetitions were shown to decrease the amount of time 
necessary to execute the stimulus encoding and initial 
retrieval stages of recognition. This was also true, 
although to a lesser extent, if different stimulus forms 
(words or pictures) were used on the 2 tests. Subsequent 
recognition stages, including memory search and deci- 
sion processes, were apparently independent of test 
stimulus form. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

313. Kornblum, Sylvan (Ed.). (U. Michigan, Mental 
Health Research Inst.) Attention and performance: IV. 
New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xxvii, 771 p. 
$18.50.— Presents a series of readings on the following 
human performance topics: selective attention, physio- 
logical correlates of attention and performance, sequen- 
tial effects in reaction time and absolute judgments, 
memory organization and coding, choice- and reaction- 
time theories, and perception of temporal order. 

314. Lawrence, David M. & Banks, William P. 
(Claremont Graduate School, Calif.) Accuracy of recog- 
nition. memory for common sounds. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-A), 298-300. 
—Tested the memory of 18 university students for 194 
common sounds recorded in high fidelity. Results of a 
confidence-rated “уеѕ-по” recognition task show that 
recognition d' was about 1.74 for both individual and 
group presentation and test. Performance was equivalent 
to between 85 and 89% correct in 2-alternative forced- 
choice testing, a level considerably greater than J. D. 
Miller and D. C. Tanis's (see PA, Vol. 48:6314) finding 
of 69%. Memory capacity for sounds is probably not 
exceeded with 194 items.—Journal abstract. 

315. Lazarus-Mainka, Gerda. (Ruhr U. Bochum, Inst. 
of Psychology, W. Germany) [Language behavior and 
personality factors: An experimental investigation on 
the relationship between language behavior and the 
personality variable "susceptibility to interference."'] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(1), 68-91.—Determined “sus- 
ceptibility to interference” in 21 psychology students 
with the Stroop test. In order to arouse spontaneous 
language behavior Ss were asked to describe several 
series of cartoons. Ss with high and low susceptibility 
scores differed significantly in the number of words used. 
Ss with high scores used more nouns and verbs than 
those with low scores, but no difference in adjectives was 
found, nor was the number of sentences used different. 
Ss with high scores constructed longer and grammatical- 
ly more complex sentences than Ss with low scores. It is 
concluded that persons with high susceptibility to 
interference draw more cues from perceptual experiences 
and integrate these into complex structures. (English & 
French summaries) (38 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

316. Le Ny, Jean F.; Denhiére, Guy & le Taillanter, 
Danielle. (U. Paris, France) Study-time of sentences as a 
function of their specificity and of semantic exploration. 
Acta Psychologica, 1973(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 45-53.—Con- 
ducted 2 studies with 24 and 18 undergraduates, 
respectively, as Ss. In Exp. I informative content was 
varied by using sentences constituted either of general or 
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of specific words; study time was found to be significant- 
ly longer for the latter sentences than for the former and 
the recall performance to be equal. Differential semantic 
exploration and storage were instigated by presenting in 
the series either pairs of similar, and thereby contrasted 
sentences, or isolated sentences. In Exp. II, study time of 
the former sentences was longer than that of the latter; 
but the Ist recall performance recorded with the 
contrasted sentences was also higher. The divergent 
effects of the nature of the material and of the activity of 
the S upon study time and recall performance are 
emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

317. Long, David & Allen, Gordon A. (Miami U.) 
Relative effects of acoustic and semantic relatedness 
on clustering in free recall. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-A), 316-318.—Constructed 
an 18-word list so that each word belonged to both a 
semantically related and an acoustically related category. 
The list was presented to 40 undergraduates either orally 
or visually in a multitrial free-recall task. Results show 
that the organization of recall was dominated by the 
acoustic properties of the words.—Journal abstract. 

318. Mackintosh, N. J. (U. Sussex, Lab. of Experi- 
mental Psychology, Brighton, England) Stimulus selec- 
tion: Learning to ignore stimuli that predict no change 
in reinforcement. In R. A. Hinde & J. Stevenson-Hinde 
(Eds.), Constraints on learning: Limitations and predisposi- 
tions. London, England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. 
£7.20.—Details stimulus selection studies from the 
literature, hypothesizing that attention is selective be- 
cause of a limitation on channel capacity and because of 
a past history of exposure to certain relationships 
between stimuli and reinforcing events. Animal experi- 
ments on latent inhibition and blocking, and on latent 
inhibition and reinforcement-specific irrelevance are 
described. (30 ref.) 

319. Marks, David F. (О. Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Visual imagery differences in the recall of 
pictures. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
64(1), 17-24.—Selected 44 male and 44 female high 
school and undergraduate students who differed in their 
verbal reports of visual image vividness. Ss were tested 
for recall in 3 experiments involving colored photographs 
as stimuli. In all experiments Ss who reported vivid 
visual imagery were more accurate in recall than Ss who 
reported poor visual imagery. In Exp. I and II, females 
recalled more accurately than males. On the assumption. 
that vividness reports and recall were both mediated by 
the same covert event—a visual image—these results 
provide further evidence that images have an important 
role in memory.—Journal abstract. 

320. Mewaldt, Steven P. & Hinrichs, James V. (U. 
Iowa) The Ranschburg effect: Stimulus variables and 
scoring criterion. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
1(2), 177-182.—Investigated the influence of stimulus 
variables on recall of intraserially repeated items by 96 
undergraduates. The rate of presentation (.4, .8, or 1.6 
sec/item), modality of presentation (auditory or visual), 
and sequence length (7 or 10 items long) were parametri- 
cally manipulated. Results indicate that the Ranschburg 
effect, poorer recall of repeated items than of corre- 
sponding control items, is relatively insensitive to 
stimulus manipulations. The Ranschburg effect was 
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found to be localized primarily at the position of the 2nd 
occurrence of the repeated item. The influence of the 
ted items did not generalize to the other (nonre- 
peated) items of the sequence. Differences in the 
Косык effect as a function of the scoring criterion 
are discussed. Results are interpreted as being consistent 
with a guessing bias interpretation of the Ranschburg 
effect. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
— 321. Mohan, Jitendra & Munjal, Nalini. (Guru Nanak 
U., Amritsar, India) Neuroticism, extraversion as 
determiners of effect of distraction on psychomotor 
performance. Psychologia: An International Journal of 
Psychology in the Orient, 1972(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 49.—An 
experiment was planned to analyze the effect of auditory 
distraction on simple “psychomotor” performance. The 
study aimed at "qualifying" the relationships among 
personality, performance, and distraction. The general 
theoretical background was based on Eysenck's arousal 
theory, Broadbent's filter theory of distraction, and 
Wilkinson's theory of environmental stressors. 120 Ss 
were students selected from a group of 500 on the basis 
of their scores on the Junior Personality Inventory. 
Distraction was provided by an electric bell timed by a 
stop watch. It is concluded that the distracting effect of 
noise depends on its intensity and quality as well as on 
task difficulty.—R. D. Nance. 
- 322. Murdock, Bennet B. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Remembering and forgetting. In B. B. Wolman 
(Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 
323. Nachshon, Israel & Carmon, Amiram. (Hadassah 
U. Hosp, Aranne Lab. of Human Psychophysiology, 
Jerusalem, Israel) Effect of stimulus-response delay on 
ear superiority for dichotically presented digits. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 
288-290.—Examined variations іп stimulus-response 
delay on ear superiority in recall of dichotically present- 
ed digits to 30 right-handed undergraduates. Ss reported 
the digits after 0-, 1-, and 3-sec delays between stimulus 
; offset and response. Under all delay conditions, recall of 
“stimuli delivered to the right ear was superior to that 
delivered to the left ear. In both ears accuracy of report 
decreased monotically as a function of increasing length 
of delay. Results are interpreted as supporting a 
perceptual model of ear superiority in dichotic listening. 
—Journal abstract. 
324. Pylyshyn, Zenon W. (U. Western Ontario, 
CR eid ү the mind's eye tells the mind's 
їп: critique mental ima; . Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973(Jul), Vol. 80(1), а exis 
of contemporary research which uses the notion of a 
mental image as a theoretical construct to describe 1 
form of memory representation. It is argued that an 
adequate characterization of “what one knows” uires 
the use of abstract mental structures to which there is no 
conscious access and which are essentially conceptual 
and propositional, rather than sensory or pictorial, in 
nature. Such representations are more accurately re- 
ferred to as symbolic descriptions than as images in the 
usual sense. Implications of using an imagery vocabulary 
are examined, and it is argued that the picture metaphor 
underlying recent theoretical discussions is seriously 
misleading, especially as it suggests that the image is an 
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entity to be perceived. The relative merits of several 
alternative modes of representation (propositions, data 
structures, and procedures) are discussed. A more 
speculative discussion of the nature of the representation 
which may be involved when people “use” visual images 
is also presented. (65 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

325. Rollins, Howard A. & Thibadeau, Robert. (Emory 
U.) The effects of auditory shadowing on recognition of 
information received visually. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Арг), Vol. 1(2), 164-168.— Tested the hypothesis 
that, when Ss attend to 1 auditory message, they have no 
permanent memory for a 2nd auditory message received 
simultaneously. Crossmodal messages presented to visual 
and auditory modalities were given to 64 undergraduates 
who were tested for recognition of information presented 
either while shadowing or while hearing but not 
shadowing a passage of prose presented to | ear. One 
group heard a list of concrete nouns in their other ear. 3 
other groups received printed words, pictures of objects 
easily labeled, or pictures of objects difficult to label. The 
shadowing task Кысан а decrement in recognition 
scores for the Ist 3 groups but not for the group receiving 
pictures of objects difficult to label. Further, the 
shadowing task interfered more with information re- 
ceived auditorily than with any form of visual informa- 
tion. Results suggest that information received visually is 
stored in a long-term modality-specific memory that may 
operate independently of the auditory modality. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

326. Sanders, Helen. (Yale U., Medical School) The 

of measuring very long-term memory. /nterna- 
tional Journal of Mental Health, 1972(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 
98-102.—Developed a means of obtaining quantitative 
data on very long-term memory (VLTM). Possible 
utilizations of such an objective, standardized technique 
are discussed. A questionnaire method is described, 
which studied people's memory for news of national and 
international importance. Also used was a test of VLTM 
for visual material using "well-known" faces. Ss were 
schoolchildren, friends and relatives of outpatients at the 
National Hospital, normal inpatients, and residents of 
old people's homes. A minor problem to be taken into 
account in using this technique is how much, if any, 
information is truly retrieved from a number of years 
previously and how much is learned at a later stage. One 
limitation of, or objection to, the technique is afforded 
by those people who are genuinely not interested in the 
news or choose not to be informed of it. In a clinical 
setting, both methods—the questionnaire and the "faces" 
test—have some limitations. It is concluded that in 
testing VLTM in this way it is possible to achieve 
objective and reliable scoring and thus to standardize the 
tests.—A. M. Berg. 

327. Santos, Josefina B. (Ateneo de Manila U. 
Philippines) The primacy effect in short-term memory. 
Philippine Journal of Psychology, 197\(Dec), Vol. 402), 
110-116.—Investigated M. Glanzer and А. Cunitz's (see 
PA, Vol. 40:12905) thesis on storage mechanisms in free 
recall. 2 experiments with a total of 118 Ss manipulated 
variables that supposedly had differential effects on both 
portions of the curve. Exp. I manipulated list length and 
delay; Exp. П manipulated meaningfulness and delay- 
Results tend to support the Glanzer and Cunitz thesis. 
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Manipulation of list length and meaningfulness affected 
recall in the primacy portion, whereas manipulation of 
delay affected only the recency portion of the curve, 
leaving recall on the primacy portion relatively un- 
changed. It is concluded that the serial position in short- 
term memory represents output from 2 storage mecha- 
nisms: a long-term mechanism of limited capacity 
affected by variables influencing learning, responsible 
for the primacy effect; and, primary memory affected by 
delay, which is responsible for the recency effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

328. Shepard, Winifred O. (State University Coll. 
New York, Fredonia) Pictures vs words: Some discre- 
pant results. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
32(2), 619-624.—Tested 140 4th graders and 80 under- 
graduates for free recall of pictures or the corresponding 
words. Half of the Ss had an immediate recall test, half a 
48-hr delayed test. There was no difference in over-all 
recall of pictures or words, but correlations and intrusion 
errors did suggest different processing strategies. 
—Journal abstract. 

329. Shiffrin, Richard M. (Indiana U.) Visual free 
recall. Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 180(4089), 980-982. 
—Demonstrated the independence of list-length effects 
from serial-position effects in a task involving free-recall 
of complex pictures. 10, 20, and 40 picture lists, not 
easily encoded verbally, were presented to 110 Ss who 
recailed them by writing brief descriptions. Recall failed 
to show the primacy and recency effects seen with verbal 
materials, but was lower for pictures in longer lists. This 
argues for serial-position effects based in short-term 
memory and independent list-length effects arising 
during retrieval from long-term memory.—Journal 
abstract. 

330. Tatum, B. Charles & Ellis, Henry C. (U. New 
Mexico) Role of response imagery on stimulus recogni- 
tion. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 137-140. 
—Investigated the role of response imagery on recogni- 
tion of stimulus terms following associative training. 40 
undergraduates learned to associate 12 high- or low- 
imagery responses with trigram stimuli by the study- 
associative matching procedure. Half of the pairs were 
consistently paired and ⁄ were re-paired anew on each 
trial. Following associative training, Ss were given a 
stimulus recognition and an associative matching task. 
Results indicate that the probability of stimulus recogni- 
tion, given correct associative matching, was greater 
when responses were high- rather than low-imagery. In 
contrast, no reliable response imagery effects were found 
for the probability of stimulus recognition, given 
incorrect associative matching. It is argued that the locus 
of the response imagery effect was primarily during 
retrieval rather than during encoding.—Journal abstract. 

331. Thomson, Donald M. (Monash U., Clayton, 
Victoria, Australia) Context effects in recognition 
memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 11(4), 497—511.—Examined the role of 
context in recognition memory in 7 experiments. In Exp. 
I-IV, with 40 female undergraduates in each, a context 
word was added to or deleted from to-be-remembered 
units. Recognition was impaired both when the context 
word added or deleted was associatively related and 
when it was associatively unrelated. Effects of changing 
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context disappeared when context was only added in 
Exp. V (with 36 undergraduates), but were still present 
when context was only deleted in Exp. VI (with 30 
undergraduates). In Exp. VII recognition performance 
was studied over several retention intervals, with critical 
words tested in changed or unchanged context. The 
deleterious effects of changing context increased with 
intralist retention interval. Context effects observed in 
these experiments are interpreted as evidence for 
retrieval processes in recognition memory.—Journal 
abstract. 

332. van Dam, G. & Peeck, J. A comparison of recall 
and recognition measures of the Von Restorff-effect. 
Utrecht, Netherlands: U. Utrecht, No. 6, 1973. 10 p. 
—Studied the Von Restorff (isolation) effect in an 
experiment with 60 undergraduates. Ss were assigned to 
groups in which free recall or recognition of a series of 
words containing 1 isolated item was measured. A Von 
Restorff effect was obtained in the free recall but not in 
the recognition condition. Results are discussed in terms 
of retrieval mechanisms operating in free recall. 

333. Vanthoor, F. L. & Eijkman, E. G. (U. Nijmegen, 
Lab. for Biophysics & Medical Physics, Netherlands) 
Time course of the iconic memory signal. Асга Psycholo- 
gica, 1973(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 79-85.—Applied a circular 
display of 10 numbers in a G. Sperling partial report 
procedure with a delayed indication marker. 3 Ss 
reported the strength of the perceived image of an 
indicated item on a 4-point rating scale. Signal detection 
theory methods permit us calculation of the decrease of 
image strength as the instruction marker is delayed. With 
a set of straightforward assumptions the time course of 
the iconic memory was derived from the data.—Journal 
abstract. 

334. Wasserman, H. M. & Tedford, W. H. (Southern 
Methodist U.) Recall of temporally compressed auditory 
and visual information. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 32(2), 499—502.— Presented 100 undergraduates with 
auditory and visual lists at rates from 180—360 words per 
min. After each list Ss were asked to recall as many of 
the words as possible. At lower rates, recall from 
auditory stimulation was superior to visual, but this 
reversed at higher rates. Percentage of correct recall from 
either modality was shown to be a decreasing linear 
function of percentage compression of the stimuli. Ss 
imported significantly more incorrect words after audito- 
ry lists regardless of amount of compression.—Journal 
abstract. 

335. Watkins, Michael J. & Watkins, Olga C. (Yale 
U.) The postcategorical status of the modality effect in 
serial recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 226-230.—Determined the locus of 
the finding that in a serial-recall procedure, the last few 
list items are better recalled with auditory rather than 
visual presentation. 16 undergraduates were presented 
with 40 8-word lists in which word length (1 and 4 
syllables) and modality were varied. A similar auditory 
advantage was found for both word-length conditions. 
Since the size of the modality effect was independent of 
the acoustic length of the list items, it is concluded that 
the effect originates at a level of analysis beyond word 
identification. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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336. Well, Arnold D. & Sonnenschein, Barbara. (U. 
Massachusetts) Effects of irrelevant stimulus dimen- 
sions on selection in immediate . Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 283-285. 
— Studied selection of items from iconic memory using 
the G. Sperling (see PA, Vol. 36:1BC29S) partial report 
procedure. 11 undergraduates and 1 graduate student 
were assigned to 4 conditions: partial report by color, 
size, or category (letter vs digit), and a whole report 
condition. In the partial report groups, Ss heard a tone 
instructing them which part of the display to report; the 
whole report group was instructed to report as many 
characters as possible and no tone was presented. 
Results replicated earlier findings that partial report of 
color and size was superior to whole report, but that 
partial report by category was not. Also, when irrelevant 
stimulus dimensions were varied redundantly with the 
selection criterion, it was found that significantly more 
items could be reported than when these dimensions 
were varied orthogonally.—Journal abstract. 
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337. Beach, Lee R. (U. Washington) Studies in the 
psychology of decisions. Seattle, Wash.: U. Washington, 
1972. 22 p.—Reports results of a 3-yr research program 
investigating 3 areas: (a) measures of subjective proba- 
bility and the congruence of probability theory and 
subjective probability, (b) social resource theory in 
decision research and social psychology, and (c) the role 
of expected value in job choice. (34 ref.) 

338. Bell, Bill D. (Center for Research in Social 
Behavior, Columbia, Mo.) Critical reflections on a 
cognitive-physiological theory of emotion. Kansas Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 49-59.—Critically 
examines research which has been directed toward the 
development of a cognitive-physiological theory of 
emotion. It is observed that while interest in this area has 
been evident for some time, only recently have empirical 
efforts attempted to explicate the subject in any detail. 
Such a theory posits that peripheral bodily changes can 
be viewed as determinants as well as correlates of 
emotional behavior. Bodily changes are seen to instigate 
Cognitive processes which influence one’s subjective and 
behavioral reactions to emotional stimuli. The research 
generally confirms the notion that novel information 
about oneself is not disregarded. Bodily sensations 
represent information which must be processed like all 
other sensory inputs. Evaluative needs are postulated to 
understand these sensations, i.e., a label or explanation is 
required for their occurrence. Emotional behavior is seen 
to result to the extent that these sensations are attributed 
to emotional stimuli. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

339. Cattell, Raymond B.; Kawash, George F. & 
DeYoung, Gerrit E. (U. Illinois) Validation of objective 
measures of ergic tension: Response of the sex erg to 
visual stimulation. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 76-83.—Administered 
objective (nonquestionnaire) measures of sex erg level to 
4 groups of 24 married male graduate students each 
shown erotic or neutral slides. Changes in tension levels 
were separately measured for integrated and unintegrat- 
ed motivation components following the treatment. One 
control group retained constant test scores, while the test 
scores of an experimental group increased, as demon- 
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strated by significant interaction effects. Analyses of the 
degree to which experimental Ss reported that they were 
aroused by the slides revealed that those more highly 
aroused by the stimulus had higher scores on both the 
pre- and post-ergic tension measures. This supports the 
Stimulation x Appetite (product formulation) of the 
ergic tension equation. However, self-reported arousal 
was more closely related to levels of the “unintegrated” 
(U) than the “integrated” (I) component of motivation. 
Frequencies of reported desire for sexual relations and of 
reported sexual relations with marital partners following 
the experimental session were greater in the experimental 
than in the control group, and were also greater among 
the high than among the low reported arousal Ss. 
Findings are consistent with the theory that ergic tension 
appears as a unitary factor particular to | erg. A general 
factor appeared among the 5 sex tension indicators: the 
U and I motivation components, the reports of arousal, 
the statements of sexual interest, and the actual inci- 
dence later of sexual intercourse. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

340. Clum, George A. & Clum, Judith. (U. Virginia, 
Medical School) Choice of defense mechanisms and 
their relationship to mood level. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 507-510.—Related preferences for 
defense mechanisms as measured by the Defense 
Mechanism Inventory to average mood level as assessed 
in normal undergraduates over a 30-day period. As 
predicted, males (n — 23) who tended to prefer defense 
mechanisms centering around denial, repression, and 
intellectualization tended to be less depressed, more 
energetic, and less angry than males who preferred to act 
out their frustrations against others. Furthermore, as 
predicted, mood level was more likely to be related to the 
cognitive, as opposed to the action, component of the 
defense mechanism. No relationships were found be- 
tween preference for defense mechanisms and mood 
level by the 32 women.—Journal abstract. 

341. Cooper, Lee G. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
multivariate investigation of preferences. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 253-272. 
—Used a new metric multidimensional scaling proce- 
dure to scale similarities evaluations and evaluations of 
the strength of preferences for 9 common soft drinks by 
52 graduate students. The similarities data were then 
analyzed using a 3-mode extension of the individual 
differences model for multidimensional scaling. The 
same style analysis was done on the preferences. The 2 
analyses are related through interpretation in an attempt 
to gain insight into the psychological nature of prefer- 
ence. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

342. Deci, Edward L. (U. Rochester, Management 
Research Center) Intrinsic motivation. Rochester, N.Y.: 
U. Rochester, Management Research Center, TR No. 
62, 1973. 57 p.—Reviews the literature on intrinsically 
motivated behavior. Approaches attempting to account 
for such behavior are examined: (a) drive naming, (b) 
optimal incongruity and optimal arousal, (c) reduction of 
uncertainty, and (d) competence and self-determination. 
The approaches are discussed, compared, and to some 
extent integrated. (106 ref.) 

343. Eckblad, Gudrun. (U. Bergen, Psychological Inst., 
Norway) The attractiveness of uncertainty: Ill. Attrac- 
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tiveness of patterns in a guessing game. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(4), 292-305.—Pres- 
ented visual displays, each consisting of 3 successive 
patterns of varying complexity and predictability, to 5 
groups of 24 undergraduates as a guessing game. 6 
predictions about the development of task attractiveness 
over time were derived from the general hypothesis of an 
inverted U-shaped relationship between task attractive- 
ness and the level of subjective uncertainty induced by 
the task. All predictions were confirmed.—Journal 
abstract. 

344. Fantino, Edmund. (U. California, San Diego) 
Emotion. In J. A. Nevin & G. S. Reynolds (Eds.), The 
study of behavior: Learning, motivation, emotion, and 
instinct. Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 418 p. 

345. Freeman, N. H. & Parker, D. M. (U. Bristol, 
England) Affective preference and misclassification in a 
novel/familiar identification task. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 77-81.—Asked 42 
undergraduates to categorize stimuli, / of which had 
been pre-exposed, as familiar or novel, and to rate them 
on a 3-point scale of affective preference. Rating scores 
were computed separately for those stimuli which were 
correctly categorized as novel and familiar, and those 
which were incorrectly categorized. Ss preferred the 
familiar stimuli significantly more than the novel on 
trials on which these were correctly identified. On the 
misclassification trials, Ss preferred the stimuli which 
were objectively novel but were categorized as familiar 
significantly more than those that were objectively 
familiar but were categorized as novel. Thus the 
subjective and not the objective category of the stimuli 
determined the preference on the misclassification trials. 
Control groups whose task was confined either to the 
novel/familiar discrimination or to simple preference 
ratings established that procedural interference was not a 
cause of this effect.—Journal abstract. 

346. Gayton, William F.; Ozmon, Kenneth L. & 
Wilson, Winston T. (U. Rochester, Medical School) 
Effects of faking instructions on the Psychological 
Screening Inventory. Psychological Reports, 1913(Арг), 
Vol. 32(2), 516-518.—Investigated the effects of 2 faking 
instructions on the Psychological Screening Inventory 
scores of 50 male undergraduates. With both faking 
instructions, scores on all 5 scales were significantly 
different from those obtained under regular instructions. 
The Defensiveness scale shows promise in being able to 
detect faking.—Journal abstract. 

347. Grabitz, Hans J. & Haisch, Jochen. (U. Mann- 
heim, Faculty of Social Sciences Statistics, Social 
Psychology, W. Germany) [An evaluation of confirming 
and disconfirming information in decision-making.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 124(2-3), 
133-144.—Studied the hypothesis that supporting, as 
well as opposing, information systematically biases 
decisions in favor of the chosen alternative. 48 university 
students were shown a 3 X 4 matrix in which 3 dots 
could be located in 120 possible positions. The expected 
probability of appearance of a particular pattern was 
altered by Ist presenting S with 30 different patterns and 
then giving 10 new stimuli whose position either 
confirmed or disconfirmed this information. Results 
show that, regardless of the nature of new information, 
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experimental bias still favored a decision made on the 
basis of previous material. It is concluded, however, that. 
certain details of this hypothesis lack empirical verifica- 
tion. (English abstract) —S. A. Thorpe. 

348. Jensen, Floyd A. & Peterson, Cameron R. (U. 
Michigan) Psychological effects of proper scoring rules. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 9(2), 307-317.—Derived proper scoring 
rules (PSRs) to elicit good probability assessments, and 
conducted an experiment with 22 paid male university 
students to determine if any particular PSR characteris- 
tics contribute to effectiveness. Ss observed poker chips 
in jars and bet on the color of the chip to be sampled. On 
different trials, lists of bets were generated by different \ 
PSRs. The type (log, quadratic, or spherical) of PSR used 
appeared to have essentially no effect on the probability 
inferred from the bet selected. However, the inferred 
probability became less extreme with increased steepness 
in the functions relating score to assessed probability. 
Various suboptimal strategies seemed to be employed 
when the rule contained both positive and negative 
scores, so all possible scores should probably be either 
positive or negative but not both.—Journal abstract. 

349. Kida, Mitsuro. (Nagoya U., Research Inst. of 
Environmental Medicine, Japan) [Effects of non-specific 
anxiety and conditioned anxiety on selective reaction 
time in man.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 43(5), 225-237.—Examined the effects 

on reaction time (RT) of anxiety experimentally con- 
trolled with electric shock. 4 studies weré conducted, 
each consisting of habituation, classical aversive condi- 
tioning, and extinction sessions, with anxiety monitored 
through GSR measurements. Results show that electric 
shock produced nonspecific anxiety during the condi- 
tioning sessions, with gradual lengthening of RT to CS + 
as conditioning trials progressed. RT to CS+ was also 
lengthened during the extinction sessions, whereas RT to 
CS- was shorter than base-line level. CS- is therefore 
considered to have acquired the role of behavioral 
control. A striking difference between effects of condi- 
tioned anxiety on RT and on the GSR suggests that 
establishment of classical aversive conditioning in the 
autonomic nervous system could develop into the 
sensorimotor nervous system as well. (22 ref.)—English 
abstract. 

350. Madsen, K. B. (Royal Danish School of Educa- 
tional Studies, Copenhagen) Theories of motivation. In 
B. B. Wolman (Ed.) Handbook of general psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv. 1006 p. $45. 

351. Marks, D. F. & Clarkson, J. K. (U. Otago, 
Dunedin, New Zealand) Conservatism as non-Bayesian 
performance: A reply to De Swart. Acta Psychologica, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 37(1), 55-63.—Suggests that J. H. De 
Swart's experiments have confounded the variables (r-b), 
(7+5), and r/(r+b) and the supposed Bayesian perform- 
ance of his Ss is shown to be an artifact of his data 
transformation procedure. It is asserted that De Swart's 
theory of conservatism is implausible, unparsimonious, 
descriptive rather than explanatory, and is not supported 
by experimental results on S's strategies. Probability 
revision in the bookbag-and-pokerchips situation is not 
that of a “misperceiving” or “misaggregating” Bayesian, 
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but is governed by a simple non-Bayesian strategy. (15 


- ref.)—Journal abstract. 


response during 


352. McGinnis, James H. & Berg, Norman L. (Xavier 


U., Cincinnati, О.) Effects of prior gains on risk-taking 
- behavior by children. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), 


Vol. 32(2), 543-549.—Required 60 male 3rd and 4th 
graders to perform a risk-taking task to assess the effects 
of both prior gains and magnitude of potential loss on 
children’s subsequent risk preference. Contrary to 
research findings with adults, Ss showed little concern 
about amount of potential loss. Virtually every $ was 
apparently attempting to maximize gain. Decision time 
increased in the risk-taking task as a function of 
probability of loss but not magnitude of loss. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

353. Nystróm, Mats. Some properties of the smiling 
extinction. Psychological Research 
Bulletin, Lund U., 1973, Vol. 13(3), 11 p.—Continuously 
exposed 4 2-4 mo old infants to a human face. The 
Occurrence of smiling or of negative (protest) reactions, 
as well as the time relationships involved, were registered 
on an event recorder. The median time up to a consistent 
negative state was 16 min. During this extinction period 
the frequency of smiling showed a U-shaped trend, 
whereas the duration of smiling decreased monotonical- 
ly. Individual transition probabilities between events 
were related to the duration of the preceeding pause. 
New smiles were most likely to occur during the 2-5 sec 
after the termination of a previous smile, whereas a shift 
to a negative response tended to occur within the 2 sec 
prior to the onset of a new positive cycle.—Journal 
abstract. 

354. Offenbach, Stuart L; Baecher, Regina & White, 
Marge. (Purdue U.) Effect of method, instructions, and 
age on stimulus “ 
Genetic Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 253-261. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with kindergartners 
(п = 40), Ist graders (n = 30) and 3rd graders (л = 40) 
to examine whether 2 types of cue-preference assessment 
procedures involve different response processes. In Exp. 
I, kindergartners and 3rd graders were given both 
matching-to-sample, 2-stimulus preference tests. About 
one-half of the Ss in both age groups chose the same cue 
consistently in 1 of the 2 tasks, and only a few 3rd 
graders chose the same cue in both tests. Exp. II with Ist 
graders showed that these results were partially caused 
by matching-to-sample instructions that eliminated the 
set to match stimuli on the basis of perceived similarity. 
lst graders chose consistently only when they were 
instructed to make similarity judgments. When they were 
not so instructed, only the few Ss with strong attentional 
habits chose the same cue consistently.—Journal 
abstract. 

355. Scott, J. P. (Bowling Green U., Center for 
Research on Social Behavior) Hostility and aggression. 
In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv. 1006 р. $45. 

356. Tibbetts, Sylvia L. (U. Pennsylvania, School of 
Education) What's so funny?: Humor in children's 
literature. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 42-46.—Reviews studies concern- 
ing a sense of humor in children. When humor is defined 
as that element that will amuse, it is noted that children 
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are entertained by broad, slapstick humor containing 
elements of the ridiculous, the unbelievable, and the 
absurd. Although adults are less likely to enjoy this, it is 
concluded that children's humor should not be depreci- 
ated simply because adults do not find it funny.—Journal 
abstract. 


357. Warm, Joel S.; Riechmann, Sheryl W.; Grasha, 
Anthony F. & Seibel, Barbara. (U. Cincinnati) Motivation 
in vigilance: A test of the goal-setting hypothesis of the 
effectiveness of knowledge of results. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-А), 291-292. 
— Tested the prediction derived from the goal-setting 
hypothesis that the facilitating effects of knowledge of 
results (KR) in a simple vigilance task should be related 
directly to the level of the performance standard used to 
regulate KR. 2 groups with a total of 50 undergraduates 
received dichotomous KR in terms of whether 55 
response times to signal detections exceeded a high or 
low standard of performance. Aperiodic offset of a visual 
signal was the critical event for detection. The vigil was 
divided into a training phase followed by testing, during 
which KR was withdrawn. Knowledge of results en- 
hanced performance in both pe However, the 2 
standards used to regulate feedback contributed little to 
these effects.—Journal abstract. 


358. Wedin, Lage. (U. Stockholm, Psychological Inst., 
Sweden) A multidimensional study of perceptual-emo- 
tional qualities in music. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(4), 241-257.—Used a checklist 
procedure and different types of sorting techniques with 
15 trained musicians who judged 40 musical excerpts in 
terms of emotionally colored adjectives. Similarities were 
estimated by rank correlation or simple confusion 
indices, and nonmetric multidimensional scaling was 
applied. 3 dimensions were extracted and labeled: 
Intensity-Softness, Pleasantness-Unpleasantness, and 
Solemnity-Triviality. These qualities were then related to 
stimulus qualities judged in more technical terms, ¢.8- 
tempo, pitch, and modality. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


359. Young, Paul T. (U. Illinois) Feeling and emotion. 
In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv. 1006 p. $45. 


360. Yousuf, S. M. (A. N. Sinha Inst. of Social 
Studies, Div. of Social Psychology, Patna, India) Two 
measures of risk-taking in India. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 46-48.—2 risk orientation scales, 
the Choice Dilemmas Questionnaire (CDQ) and the 
Behavior Prediction Scale (BPS) were "transcribed" into 
Hindi. Precautions were taken to preserve their function: 
al values and original phraseology. The “transliterat 
tests were given to a group of psychologists for 
discussion. Some modifications were then made in the 
content of the items. Final forms of the tests were 
administered to 200 unselected male undergraduates: 
Ages of the Ss ranged from 16-23 yrs. Statistics 
concerning the 2 scales are given. The transliterate 
nos of the scales are internally consistent.—R. 
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361. Eliasz, Hanna. (Medical Academy, Psychiatry 
Clinic, Warsaw, Poland) The dynamics of aggression in 
neurotics. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 
37-42.—Experimentally induced frustration in 16 female 
and 9 male 20-56 yr old neurotics and 18 female and 12 
male 19-42 yr old normals. Aggression was measured 
using a verbal association test. Aggression in neurotics 
varied in a curvilinear fashion in relation to level of 
frustration: up to a point growing frustration caused 
aggression to mount, but beyond that point resulted in a 
decline. Normal Ss probably experienced no frustration 
since their level of aggression did not change throughout 
the investigation.—Journal abstract. 

362. Berkley, D. A. & Lesser, M. B. (Bell Telephone 
Lab., Holmdel, N.J.) Comparison of single- and double- 
chamber models of the cochlea. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1973(Арг), Vol. 53(4), 1037-1038. 
— Demonstrates the relationship between cochlear mod- 
els with both chambers fluid filled and those with 
tympanic chamber empty. Numerical solutions of the 
equations show significant quantitative differences be- 
tween the 2 cases in both amplitude and place of the 
basilar membrane displacement —patterns.—Journal 
abstract. 

363. Crescitelli, Frederick. (U. California, Los Ange- 
les) The visual pigment system of Xenopus laevis: 
Tadpoles and adults. Vision Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
13(4), 855-865.— Studied the retinal pigment system of 
adult and tadpole platannas, an entirely aquatic anuran. 
Results show that the system is not constant throughtout 
Xenopus's life cycle, suggesting that, in its past history, it 
may have origins from a terrestrial ancestor. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (38 ref.) 

364. Gazzaniga, Michael S. (New York U.) Funda- 
mentals of psychology: An introduction. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic, 1973. xxi, 634 p. $10.95.— Presents an 
organic view of the study of psychology, built upon the 
physical aspects of the nervous system. The problem of 
determining the extent to which behavior is influenced 
by environmental and genetic factors is stressed through- 
out, and dynamic aspects of biological function are 
integrated with psychological findings and theories about 
the development and maintenance of behavioral pat- 
terns. (16 p. ref.) j И 

365. Magness, Alfred, et al. (Ohio State U., Medical 
School, Div. of Neurological Surgery) Cerebral function 
during trimethaphan-induced hypotension. Neurology, 
1973(May), Vol. 23(5), 506—509.— Studied electrocortico- 
gram (ECoG), intracranial pressure, central venous 
pressure (CVP), and common carotid blood flow in 32 
dogs before, during, and after trimethaphan-induced 
hypotension to 30-35 mm of mercury. Common carotid 
blood flow decreased from an average of 115 cc/min/ar- 
tery to an average of 52 cc/min/artery, CVP fell 2-7 cm 
Н, О, and intracranial pressure dropped from averages 
of 10-6 cm Н, О. ECoG consistently showed burst 
suppression, slowing, and high voltage with manifold air 
pressure (MAP) of 40-47 mm of mercury and became 
isoelectric at MAP of 30-47 mm. Disappearance of 
ECoG activity was contrasted to its preservation during 
hemorrhagic oligemic hypotension to 30-35 mm, despite 
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lower common carotid flow (17 cc/min/artery) in the 
latter. This phenomenon may be partially explained by 
presently accepted blood flow control mechanisms 
related to extracranial and intracranial circulation, but 
an additional, undetermined direct drug effect of 
trimethaphan on brain is postulated.—F. О. Triggs. 

366. Marshall, John C. (U. Edinburgh, Medical 
Research Council, Speech & Communication Research 
Unit, Scotland) Language, learning and laterality. In R. 
A. Hinde & J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on 
learning: Limitations and predispositions. London, Eng- 
land: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.— Briefly 
reviews data relating to linguistic specialization in the 
normal adult brain. K. S. Lashley's 1937 study on the 
functional determinants of cerebral localization is 
discussed, and study of the formal properties of 
language- and picture-grammars is suggested as а 
promising approach to validating Lashley's hypothesis. 
(64 ref.) 

367. Robin, Eugene D. (Stanford U., Medical School) 
The evolutionary advantages of being stupid. Perspec- 
tives in Biology & Medicine, 1973(Spr), Vol. 16(3), 
369-380.— Discusses intelligence as an evolutionarily- 
determined trait, which may or may not confer selective 
advantage dependent upon the environmental context. 
Examples are discussed in which brain size, generally 
thought to be correlated with intelligence, is negatively 
correlated with a clearly adaptive trait. Ability of 
humans to obliterate their own species is offered as 
further example. It is stressed that biological traits 
should be considered in the context of a dynamic rather 
than a static environment; thus, what may be selected for 
at 1 point in evolutionary time may be lethal at another. 
(24 ref.)—J. Crabbe. 

368. Volicer, Ladislav. (Boston U., Medical School) 
Relationship between physiological research and philos- 
ophy in the work of Pavlov and Sherrington. Perspectives 
in Biology & Medicine, 1973(Spr), Vol. 16(3), 381-392. 
—Discusses and quotes extensively from the work of C. 
S. Sherrington and Pavlov to support the following 
propositions: that philosophical biases influenced their 
physiological experimentation; the specific physiological 
methodologies they employed and the results they 
obtained modified their personal philosophies; and 
closed systems (i.e., Pavlov's belief in the sufficiency of 
the concept of conditioned reflexes) are dangerous both 
to scientific progress and scientific freedom.—J. Crabbe. 

369. Webb, Wilse B. (Ed.). (U. Florida) Sleep: An 
active process: Research and commentary. Glenview, 
Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 139 p. 


Neuroanatomy & Electrophysiology 


370. Adcock, Ngaire V. (Victoria U. Wellington, New 
Zealand) Skin conductance responses and personality 
dimensions: Il. Social Behavior & Personality, 1973, Vol. 
1(1), 39-42.—Attempted to confirm an earlier study in 
which skin conductance response to electric shock had 
produced paradoxical results in relation to timidity, and 
to explore the possibility of making the procedure the 
basis for an objective test. Ss were 27 male and 25 female 
undergraduates selected on the basis of high-low scores 
on the 16 PF Threctia measure and high-low Fear scores 
on N. V. Adcock's 1969 Empat Test. A shortened 
procedure resulted in a similar response pattern, but at 
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too low a correlation level to be statistically significant or 
practically useful for testing purposes.—Journal abstract. 

371. Bohlin, Gunilla. (U. Uppsala, Clinical & Physio- 
- logical Section, Sweden) Susceptibility to sleep during a 
habituation procedure as related to individual differ- 
ences. Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 248-254.—31 male and 19 female 
undergraduates were assigned to repetitive stimulation 
and no stimulation conditions. Arousal, extraversion, 
and anxiety were measured by skin conductance respon- 
ses (SCR), Eysenck Personality Inventory scores and 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale scores, respectively. Time 
to sleep onset (defined by EEG) and to habituation of 
SCRs to tones was measured during repetitive auditory 
stimulation. Only arousal was found to be related to 
sleep onset and habituation; high-arousal Ss took longer 
to fall asleep and habituated slower than low-arousal Ss. 


— (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


372. Brooks, D. C. & Bizzi, E. (U. Pisa, Inst. of 
. Physiology, Italy) Brainstem electrical activity during 
deep sleep. In W. B. Webb (Ed.), Sleep: An active 
process: Research and commentary. Glenview, Ill.: Scott, 
Foresman, 1973. 139 p. 

373. Brooks, D. C. (U. Pisa, Inst. of Physiology, Italy) 
Commentary. In W. B. Webb (Ed.), Sleep: An active 
process: Research and commentary. Glenview, Ill.: Scott, 
Foresman, 1973. 139 p.—Discusses the localization of 
ponto-geniculo-occipital (PGO) electrical waves within 
the brain stem during deep sleep, defines the characteris- 
tics of these potentials, and describes tonic and phasic 
components of REM sleep. Studies investigating PGO 
waves with respect to their regulation, existence during 
wakefulness, and relationship to eye movement are 
reviewed. (46 ref.) 

374. De Valois, Russell L. & Marrocco, Richard Т. (U. 
California, Primate Vision Lab., Berkeley) Single cell 
analysis of saturation discrimination in the macaque. 
Vision Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 701-711.—Re- 
corded responses to stimuli varying in purity of 53 cells 
from the lateral geniculate nuclei of 11 Macaca fascicu- 
laris. Type of response (either excitation or inhibition) of 
any given cell was determined by the stimulus wavel- 
ength while the response magnitude was determined by 
stimulus purity. Pure stimuli (highly saturated) resulted 
in large response magnitudes, whether excitation or 
inhibition. The purity increment required to change the 
response rate of a unit by an arbitrary response criterion 
was determined for all cells. The reciprocal of the purity 
increment plotted against wavelength yielded a purity 
discrimination function in good agreement with that 
obtained behaviorally from macaque monkeys. (French 
German, & Russian abstracts)—Journal abstract. у 

375. Dell'Osso, L. Е.; Рагой, В. В. & Troost, В. T. 
(Ocular Motor Neurophysiology Lab., Miami, Fla.) 
Reply to “А comment on the ‘glissade’.” Vision 
Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 883-884. 

376. Dement, William C. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Commentary. In W. B. Webb (Ed.), Sleep: An 
active process: Research and commentary. Glenview, Ш.: 
Scott, Foresman, 1973. 139 p.—Reviews the literature on 
the biological role of REM sleep and traces the evolution 
of theory concerning the neuroanatomical duality and 
individuality of REM and NREM sleep mechanisms. It 
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is proposed that REM sleep is a confluence of at least 3 
separate processes—tonic inhibition, CNS arousal, and 
phasic activity—which can readily and independently 
function outside of REM periods. (46 ref.) 

377. Easter, Stephen S. (О. Michigan) A comment on 
the “glissade.” Vision Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 
881-882. 1 

378. Gomes Lins, Salustiano, (Federal U. Pernambu- 
co, Inst. of Neurology & Neurosurgery, Brazil) [Sleep 
and its disturbances: A clinical approach.] (Port) 
Neurobiologia, 1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4) 297-320.—De- 
scribes prominent physiological features of the sleep 
state-somatomotor activity change, eye movement, 
blood pressure, heart rate, respiration, endocrine func- 
tion, EEG activity, sensory reception, and transmission 
and discrimination in learning. Modern theories of 
neural sleep mechanisms are reviewed, and sleep 
difficulties are classified as hyposomnias, hypersomnias, 
and parasomnias. (43 ref.)—English summary. 

379. Gordon, James & Graham, Norma. (Rockefeller 
U., New York, N.Y.) Early light and dark adaptation in 
frog on-off retinal ganglion cells. Vision Research, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3) 647-659.—Studied transient 
on-off cells in the frog eyecup preparation. Short test 
flashes were presented at various times with respect toa 
10-sec adapting flash. Total number of impulses in the 
response was least when the test flash was near the onset 
or offset of the adapting flash as a result of postexcita- 
tion inhibition—the decrease or inhibition of a response 
whenever it closely follows another response. Some 
modification of existing models for on-off cells is 
required to explain this inhibition. Postexcitation inhib- 
ition also provides a possible model for psychophysical 
effects. (French, German, & Russian abstracts) (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

380. Grings, William W.; Schell, Anne M. & Carey, 
Cheryl A. (U. Southern California, Los Angeles) Verbal 
control of an autonomic response in a cue reversal 
situation. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973014), 
Vol. 99(2), 215-221.—Measured differential electroder- 
mal response as a function of (a) a .5-sec and 7-sec 
interstimulus interval (ISI), (b) the presence or absence 
of CS-UCS pairing in the initial phase of training, and 
(c) a reversal of stimulus relations between sessions for 
the group with CS-UCS pairing. Ss (N = 48) were fully 
informed of stimulus relations. Both ISI groups showed 
discrimination learning in the initial phase, and immedi- 
ate discrimination reversal. Potency of verbal determin- 
ers of differential responding to electrodermal behavior 
and the effects of instructions on the overall response 
level are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

381. Grusche, Anselm; Cohen, Rudolf & Meyer- 
Osterkamp, Susanne. (U. Constance, Div. of Psychology: 
W. Germany) [Operant control of the alpha waves in 
electroencephalograms through acoustic feedback.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(1), 20-38.—10 adults not 
trained in hypnosis or meditation were given feedback 
for frequencies between 8-12 Hz and a minimum 
amplitude of 10 рУ. Half of the Ss received feedback 
with signal “on,” half with signal “off.” No significant 
differences between these 2 types of feedback were 
found. Results cast considerable doubt upon the general- 
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ity of the assertion that increase and decrease of alpha 
waves can be obtained by operant conditioning. The 
only significant result was the fact that Ss were already 
able in the Ist phase of the Ist experimental session to 
decrease their alpha waves. (English & French summar- 
ies) (24 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

382. Homskaya, E. D. [Brain and activation.] (Russ) 
Moscow, USSR: Moscow U. Press, 1972. 383 p.—Com- 
plex functions, anatomy, physiology, and regulation of 
activity of the frontal lobes are described in human and 
animal Ss. Extensive use of EEG is made in diagnosis 
and description of normal and abnormal conditions. (685 
ref.) 

383. Jouvet, M. (U. Claude Bernard, Lyon, France) 
The errors of the past: Commentary. In W. B. Webb 
(Ed.), Sleep: An active process: Research and commentary. 
Glenview, Ш.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 139 p.—Reviews 
studies in which the existence of paradoxical or rhom- 
bencephalic sleep was discovered. Recent works on 
serotonin and sleep, catecholamines and waking, ponto- 
geniculo-occipital wave activity, and the relationship 
between paradoxical sleep and dreaming are discussed. 

384. Kakigi, Shoji; Miyazaki, Masaaki & Mori, 
Toshiaki. (Hiroshima U., Japan) Human visual evoked 
response as a function of stimulus size and density of 
patterned stimulus. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 133-140.—Investigated the effects 
of diffuse light in Exp. I with 10 undergraduates and of 
density and rotation of patterned light in Exp. II with an 
additional 12 Ss. Results of Exp. I indicate that the mean 
amplitudes of evoked response components significantly 
increased and mean latencies tended to decrease as the 
stimulus size increased. Results of Exp. II show that no 
significant change occurred with increase of the density 
and no clear effect of rotation was found.—Journal 
abstract. 

385. Levere, T. E.; Bartus, Raymond T.; Morlock, 
Gerald W. & Hart, F. D. (North Carolina State U., 
Raleigh) Arousal from sleep: Responsiveness to differ- 
ent auditory frequencies equated for loudness. Physiolo- 
gy & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 53-57.—Presented 8 
sleeping undergraduates with different auditory frequen- 
cies equated for subjective loudness in phons but not 
equated for physical intensity. Results suggest that while 
the waking psychophysical relation between auditory 
frequency and subjective loudness adequately predicted 
an S's response during sleep characterized by fast wave 
patterns of EEG activity and no REMs, it did not reflect 
responsiveness during sleep characterized by slow wave 
patterns of EEG activity. During slow wave sleep, S's 
level of arousal appeared to be directly related to the 
physical intensity of the auditory stimuli. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

386. Levick, W. R. (Australian National U., Canberra, 
Australian Capitol Territory) Variation in the response 
latency of cat retinal ganglion cells. Vision Research, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 837-853.— Compared methods for 
assessing the intrinsic timing variability in responses ofa 
cat retinal ganglion cell to a series of identical, brief 
flash-stimuli. The standard deviation of the distribution 
of latencies to ^ of the height of the smoothed 
representation of individual responses from cells of 8 
mature cats was a consistent and reproducible measure 


of the variability of response timing. It was about 1/20 to 
1/10 of mean latency at various levels of stimulus 
intensity and background and its value (under scotopic 
conditions) lay in the range 1-6 msec. The relation of 
this measure to psychophysical estimates of the accuracy 
of judgments of temporal order of visual stimuli is 
discussed. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (29 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

387. Lukas, Jerome S. & Dobbs, Mary E. (Stanford 
Research Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) Effects of aircraft 
noises on the sleep of women. Washington, D.C.: 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, No. 
NASA CR-2041, 1972. 38 p.—Tested the EEG and 
behavioral responses during sleep of 8 29-49 yr old 
females exposed to subsonic jet flyover noise and 
simulated sonic booms 14 consecutive nights. Stimulus 
intensities were 101, 113, and 119 PNdb for the subsonic } 
jet flyover and .67, 2.50, and 5.0 psf for the simulated 
sonic booms. Ss were awakened, on the average, by 
approximately 42% of the flyover noises and by 
approximately 15% of the simulated sonic booms. 
Comparison with a previous study using males as Ss 
reveals that females were awakened more frequently by 
the subsonic jet flyover noise, while males were awak- 
ened more frequently by the simulated sonic boom. (16 
ref.) 

388. Ono, Taketoshi & Noell, Werner K. (State U. 
New York, Medical School, Neurosensory Lab., Buffalo) 
Characteristics of P- and /-cells of the cat's lateral 
geniculate body. Vision Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 
639-646.— Studied the extra- and intracellular responses 
to stimulation of the optic tract and visual cortical areas 
of 17 cats. Ss' lateral geniculate cells were characterized 
by their responses to single pulse stimulation. Character- 
istic responses of the P-cells was a chloride dependent 
intracellular postsynaptic potential following rapidly 
brief and variable excitation. The typical /-cell response 
was a high frequency discharge and an extracellular 
postsynaptic potential which reversed during the applica- 
tion of depolarizing currents. Optic tract and the cortical 
areas 17, 18, and 19 were equally effective in producing 
these responses. (French, German, & Russian abstracts) 
—Journal abstract. 

389. Pearson, J. A. & Robinson, R. G. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Triggering of habitua- 
tion: Reconsidered. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 10(2), 253-256.—Studied habituation of the flexor 
withdrawal reflex in 30 male Long-Evans conscious rats. 
In control experiments in which 300 stimuli were applied 
(interstimulus interval 10 sec), a linear negative correla- 
tion between log response and the number of stimuli was 
found. In other experiments, stimuli were given in 2 
trains separated by a 15-min pause. The Ist train 
contained 20, 40, 60, or 80 stimuli. The initial responses 
to the 2nd train were significantly greater than the 
control responses recorded an identical period of time 
after the Ist stimulus in the experiment. In experiments 
in which the Ist train contained 40, 60, or 80 stimuli, a 
significant degree of recovery occurred during the 15- 
min pause. The initial rates of habituation to the 2nd 
train in these experiments was greater than rates 
Observed to the corresponding stimuli in the control 
series. The rates of decrement to subsequent stimuli, 
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- however, were not different from control values. Data 
are discussed with reference to the hypothesis that 
habituation could be triggered by initial experience. 
—Journal abstract. 
390. Pesta, Thekla. (U. Vienna, Inst. for Psychology, 
- Div. of Experimental & Applied Psychology, Austria) 
- [Brain activity and performance during intraindividually 
variable acoustic stimulation.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
rimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 
20(1), 107-116.—Reports that a 1,000 Hz tone continual- 
_ ly increasing and decreasing between 30-60 db in 
intervals of 5 sec caused temporal changes in brain 
. activities of 30 young adult Ss. Ss were asked to learn 
nonsense syllables presented visually. Syllables appear- 
ing in the increasing phase of the tone were learned 
. significantly better than syllables appearing in the 
. decreasing phase of intensity. Alpha waves decreased 
during increase in intensity and increased during 
. decrease in intensity. The correlation between EEG 
. changes and improvement in performance was 
ғ = +.79. (English & French summaries)—W. J. 
__ Koppitz. 
391. Polyansky, V. B.; Sokolov, E. N.; Polkoshnikov, 
E. V. & Zimachev, M. M. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
Single unit reactions in the visual cortex of the 
X unanesthetized rabbit to the light flashes of different 
intensities. Vision Research, 1973(Apr) Vol. 13(4), 
.. 809-827.—Studied 60 neurons from the visual cortex of 
~ the unanesthetized chinchilla rabbit under stimulation 
with light flashes of different intensities. 28% of the 
studied neurons demonstrated a classical linear response 
function on light intensity, 5% were monotonous neu- 
rons, and 67% were selectively responsive in the neuron 
range of intensities. Intensity selective excitation and 
j inhibition were demonstrated, with some neurons having 
several maxima of the responses on the intensity scale. 
Interaction of lateral, recurrent, and afferent collateral 
inhibition in the neuronal responses to light flashes is 
discussed.—Journal summary. 
392. Prudom, Albert E. & Klemm, W. R. (Texas A&M 
U.) Electrographic correlates of sleep behavior in a 
primitive mammal, the armadillo Dasypus novemcinctus. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(2), 275-282. 
—Examined sleep behavior in 5 armadillos over a 
continuous 24-hr period in order to evaluate certain 
hypotheses concerning the relation of life style and 
phylogenetic rank to sleep. The physical security of a 
sleeping armadillo, according to a life style hypothesis, 
should allow it to sleep extensively and to have a high 
proportion of paradoxical sleep (PS). In this study, Ss 
slept an average of over 77% of the day. Ss were 
apparently phylogenetically advanced enough to display 
PS and, depending on criteria and data interpretation, 
spent approximately 8.9—21.5% of their sleep time in PS. 
During the short and scattered wakefulness periods, Ss 
were vigorously active, with no periods of awake 
quiescence lasting more than 2 min. Sleep onset was 
unusually sudden, occurring in 11-19 episodes/day. 
Rectal temperatures varied erratically over a wide range 
and did not correlate with behavioral state. The typical 
slow wave EEG pattern occurred about 50% of the total 
sleep time, with durations of a given period ranging from 
.75-375 min. Activated EEGs during sleep were associat- 
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ed with 4 different categories of REM and neck muscle 
activity. Activated EEG episodes ranged from .8-1.6 min 
and were interspersed with abrupt transitions among the 
slow wave periods. Analysis of PS was confounded by 
the short periods of activated EEGs and by the absence 
of nuchal atonia. At least some of the categories of 
activated EEG could have reflected shivering or tran- 
sient arousal from slow wave sleep, rather than PS. 
—Journal abstract. 

393. Reyes, Renato B. (Ateneo de Manila U, 
Philippines) Operant conditioning of GSR amplitude 
under feedback and non-feedback situations. Philippine 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(Dec), Vol. 4(2), 79-87. 
—Conducted an experiment with 84 male undergradu- 
ates to test 2 hypotheses: (a) that operant conditioning of 
GSR would be successful and comparable under both 
feedback and nonfeedback conditions, feedback being 
defined as giving the S an indication of his GSR activity; 
and (b) that conditioning would be greater when positive 
reinforcement was clearly appetitive rather than when it 
was not. The appetitive reinforcer used was money. 
Results indicate that feedback may not be a critical 
factor in operant conditioning of GSR; however, this 
finding does not form conclusive proof that the feedback 
hypothesis does not hold. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

394. Rogge, Klaus E. (U. Heidelberg, Psychological 
Inst, W. Germany) [EEG changes after delayed feed- 
back of speech.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 19(4), 641-670. 
—Tested EEG changes after stress situations introduced 
by delayed feedback (.17 sec) of a reading sample that 
every S had to read aloud. 120 20-30 yr old students 
served as Ss. The control group of 30 students read the 
same material with synchronous feedback. The ехреп- 
mental group was separated into 3 subgroups and tested 
with an EEG after 5, 10, and 15 min rest after the 
reading. АП Ss had an initial EEG. Results indicate that 
even after 10 min rest, changes in EEG due to the 
induced stress could be discerned. Significant changes 
were diminishing of alpha-waves; increase of beta- 
waves; and disrupted, intermittent EEG. (English & 
French summaries) (42 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

395. Routtenberg, Aryeh & Taub, Floyd. (Northwest- 
ern U.) Hi and superior colliculus: Con: 
gruent EEG activity demonstrated by a simple measure. 
Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jun) Vol. 8(6), 801-805. 
— Made simultaneous EEG recordings from the superior 
colliculus and the hippocampus in 9 awake, freely 
moving male Holtzman albino rats. A simple method for 
scoring the synchronization-desynchronization shifts in 
each of the 2 structures allowed for a quantitative 
assessment of the congruence in activity between the 2 
recordings. Intra- and interrater reliability measurements 
were high, indicating that the method may be useful. It : 
also inexpensive particularly when long time periods 0 
EEG activity require analysis. The congruence between 
the hippocampus and superior colliculus EEG recording 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. f 

396. Shiomi, Kunio. (Osaka U. of Economics, Lab. 0 
Psychology, Japan) Relationship between EEG alpha 
frequency and ability of tapping. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient 
1972(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 30-33.—Hypothesized that ? 
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linear function exists between EEG waves and voluntary 
motor responses. The relationship between alpha waves 
and other “behavioral indices" was also investigated. Ss 
were 13 male undergraduates. All were right handed. 
Alpha-frequency and tapping responses were recorded 
on a single polygraph. At the end of the experiment, the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory and the Numerical 
Ability Test from the Kyoto U. Intelligence Test were 
administered to the Ss individually. Grasping power was 
also tested. Results show a significant relationship 
between EEG alpha-frequency and tapping ability. 
Relationships between alpha-frequency and personality 
or intelligence indices were not significant—R. D. 
Nance. 

397. Snyder, Frederick; Hobson, J. Allan; Morrison, 
Donald F. & Goldfrank, Frederick. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Changes in respiration, 
heart rate, and systolic blood pressure in human sleep. 
In W. B. Webb (Ed.), Sleep: An active process: Research 
and commentary. Glenview, Ш.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 
139 p. 

398. Teyler, Timothy J.; Roemer, Richard A.; 
Harrison, Thomas Е. & Thompson, Richard F. (U. 
California, Irvine) Human scalp-recorded evoked-poten- 
tial correlates of linguistic stimuli. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-A), 333-334. 
— Observed interhemispheric asymmetries for verb and 
noun meanings of ambiguous linguistic stimuli (words) 
in human scalp recordings of click-evoked brain activity 
in 10 right-handed female undergraduates. Linguistic 
stimuli elicited responses of greater magnitude in the 
dominant hemisphere. Within-hemisphere response la- 
tencies and waveforms were different for verb and noun 
forms of the stimulus word. Between-hemisphere wave- 
forms, however, were similar for a given stimulus word 
form.—Journal abstract. 

399. Timo-laria, Cesar. (U. Sao Paulo, Inst. of 
Biomedical Sciences, Brazil) [Sleep and its disturbances: 
A neurophysiological approach.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 277-296.—Summarizes the main 
physiological changes occurring in EEG patterns and in 
somatic and vegetative alterations in the phases and 
states of sleep. Manifestations of dream activity are 
briefly described, and the possible meaning of oneiric 
activities is discussed in relation to memory release and 
ionic disinhibition of information storage mechanisms. 
Triggering and maintaining sleep, the descending sleep 
system, and monoaminergic mediation are also dis- 
cussed. (30 ref.)—English summary. 

400. Weitzman, Elliot D. (Montefiore Hosp. New 
York, N.Y.) Commentary. In W. B. Webb (Ed.), Sleep: 
An active process: Research and commentary. Glenview, 
Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 139 p.—Discusses a series of 
studies investigating plasma 17-hydroxycorticosteroid 
levels during sleep in man. Results demonstrate that the 
circadian ACTH-steroid cycle is closely related to the 
sleep-wake cycle and that nocturnal secretion of cortisol 
during the latter part of the sleep cycle is related to the 
recurring REM sleep stage. (16 ret.) 

401. Weitzman, Elliot D.; Schaumburg, Herbert & 
Fishbein, William. (Montefiore Hosp., New York, N.Y.) 
Plasma 17-hydroxycorticosteroid levels during sleep in 
man. In W. B. Webb (Ed.), Sleep: An active process: 
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Research and commentary. Glenview, Ш.: Scott, Fores- 
man, 1973. 139 p. 

402. Yagi Akihiro & Ohtani, Akira. (Industrial 
Products Research Inst, Tokyo, Japan) Averaged 
evoked potentials in active and passive attention. 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1972(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 25-29.—Examined the 
effects which active and passive attention have on 
evoked potentials having different latencies. Ss were 2 
male and 2 female adults. Absolute and differential 
thresholds to sound blips were measured prior to the 
experiment. EEG was recorded through a spiral elec- 
trode attached to S’s vertex. The waveform in passive 
attention was quite different from that in active 
attention, control, and “standard.” Results are explained 
by Sokolov's theory of the nervous model. (15 ref.)—R. 
D. Nance. 
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403. —— — —. Symposium on heart rate variability. 
Ergonomics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 1-112.— Presents a 
series of 10 papers delivered at a symposium in October 
1971 on heart rate variability and the measurement of 
mental load. Subjects covered include cardiac arrhythmi- 

a as a field technique, psychological factors influencing 
heart rate, effect of work and environmental heat оп 
heart rate, and techniques for assessing heart rate 
variability. 

404. Almli, C. Robert. (Ohio U.) The ontogeny of the 
onset of drinking and plasma osmotic pressure regula- 
tion. Developmental Psychobiology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 
147-158.—Measured pertinent behavioral and physio- 
logical variables related to the development of the onset 
of drinking in 2 experiments with Holtzman albino rat 
pups (М = 160) between 14-100 days of age. Under ad 
lib conditions all variables studied were found to 
increase as a function of age. Following a subcutaneous 
16% NaCl injection mean latency to drink was found to 
range from 4.6-9.5 min across ages. Plasma osmolality 
levels at the initiation of drinking were found to increase 
as a function of age and were found to be elevated over 
ad lib levels by a relatively constant magnitude. The 
onset of drinking across ages was associated with 
2.8-6.6% increase in plasma osmolality. These data 
suggest that although absolute levels of ad lib osmolality 
increase from birth to maturity, the threshold increase in 
osmolality required for the initiation of drinking remains 
quite constant.—Journal abstract. 

405. Baldwin, В. A. & Stephens, D. В. (Agricultural 
Research Council, Inst. of Animal Physiology, Cam- 
bridge, England) The effects of conditioned behaviour 
and environmental factors on plasma corticosteroid 
levels in pigs. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
10(2), 267-274.—Subjected 6 female and 6 male castrat- 
ed young, white pigs to various conditioning procedures 
or environmental factors and measured changes in 
plasma corticosteroid levels. Ss in an escape avoidance 
situation soon learned to avoid most of the shocks. 
Conditioned suppression of food reinforced operant 
behavior was demonstrated. However, neither the escape 
avoidance conditioning nor the conditioned suppression 
technique resulted in large increases in plasma corticos- 
teroids compared with those elicited by administration of 
ACTH. Exposure to cold or chasing resulted in larger 
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increases of plasma corticosteroids than the conditioning 

- procedures. A marked 24-hr rhythm in plasma corticos- 
teroid levels was demonstrated. (31 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

— 406. Barchas, Jack & Usdin, Earl (Eds.). (Stanford U., 
Medical School) Serotonin and behavior. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xxv, 642 p. $18.50. 

407. Crow, Lowell T. (Western Washington State 
Coll.) Other drives. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of 
general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 

_ ху. 1006 p. $45. 

408. Dement, William C. (Stanford U., Medical 
- School) The biological role of REM sleep (circa 1968). 

In W. B. Webb (Ed.), Sleep: An active ss: Research 

{апа commentary. Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 
139 p. 

4o. Firth, Patricia A. (Royal Air Force Inst. of 
Aviation Medicine, Farnborough, England) Psychologi- 
- cal factors influencing the relationship between cardiac 
 arrhythmia and mental load. Ergonomics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
- 16(1), 5-16.—Examines the development and use of 
- cardiac arrhythmia as an index of mental workload in 

terms of the relevance of autonomic response to the 
measurement of task difficulty and the implications of 
general principles of psychophysiology to the application 
of cardiac arrhythmia as an applied measure. In 
addition, the complexity of the psychological factors 
which may influence task difficulty is discussed with 
rticular reference to second-by-second changes in 
heart rate variability. It is suggested that (a) the 
- usefulness of global concepts of task difficulty (e.g. 

. mental load) may be questionable; and (b) a greater 

. understanding of what a task entails, with reference to 

_ increased psychophysiological knowledge, is necessary in 

. order that global changes in cardiac arrhythmia may be 

interpreted in relation to task difficulty. (French & 
German summaries) (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

‚ 410. Frazer, Alan & Stinnett, James L. (U. Pennsylva- 
nia, Medical School) Distribution and metabolism of 
norepinephrine and serotonin in the central nervous 
system. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychiatry. New 
York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 p- 
" gn: конча E. Bruce & Wolf, Bruce М. (U. 

ittsburgh) Regeneration of the green-rod pigment in 
the isolated frog retina. Vision Research, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 13(3), 527-534.— Uses the early receptor potential to 
show that, like the principal cone pigment (A 
max = 580 nm), the frog’s green rod pigment (А 
max — 433 nm) regenerates in the isolated retina. 
Regeneration of rhodopsin (А max = 502 nm) was not 
observed. (French, German, & Russian abstracts) (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

412. Henley, Edith D.; Moisset, Beatriz & Welch, 
Bruce L. (Friends Medical Science Research Center, 
Baltimore, Md.) Catecholamine uptake in cerebral 
cortex: Adaptive change induced by fighting. Science, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 180(4090) 1050-1052.—Reports that 
kinetics of the catecholamine uptake process in the brain 
were altered by fighting in experiments with mice. 
Significant increases in the apparent Michaelis constant 
(K.) for the uptake of norepinephrine into cerebral 
cortical homogenates and significant increases in the 
inhibition constant (К.) for d-amphetamine inhibition of 
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this uptake occurred in 10 Ss living under chronic attack 
from aggressive cage mates. Significant increases in the 
apparent К„ and maximum velocity (V...) for norepi- 
nephrine uptake were also observed 18-20 hrs after a 
series of short intense daily fights between 30 male Ss 
previously made aggressive by long-term individual 
caging. Results suggest that the natural stress of fighting 
leads to lowered affinity for re-uptake of norepinephrine 
into nerve endings of the cerebral cortex, an increase in 
the number of uptake sites, and lowered affinity for d- 
amphetamine.—Journal abstract. 

413. Hofer, Myron А. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Montefiore Hosp., Yeshiva U.) The effects of 
brief maternal separations on behavior and heart rate 
of two week old rat pups. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 423-427.—Recorded behavioral 
and cardiac rate responses to a novel test box from 24 
CFN strain rat pups separated from their mothers for 18 
hr and from 24 littermates allowed to remain with their 
mothers. If body temperatures of separated Ss were 
maintained at nest levels, they showed increased num- 
bers of rises, squares crossed, and head raises but did not 
differ from their mothered littermates in ооа 
or elimination. If no temperature source was supplied, 
separated Ss lost 3°C and showed generally reduced 
levels of behavior. Heart rates of separated Ss decreased 
markedly during separation regardless of whether body 
temperatures were maintained. The cardiac rate response 
of mothered Ss to the test box was a transient slowing in 
the Ist 2 min. Separated groups showed acceleratory 
responses to the test box. Those whose temperatures had 
been maintained had more prolonged cardiac accelera- 
tion which reached levels close to the range of their 
mothered littermates.—Journal abstract. 

414. Jonas, Gerald. Visceral learning: Toward а 
science of self-control. New York, N.Y.: Viking, 1973. 
154 p. $6.95.—Summarizes occidental and oriental 
experiments in biofeedback control of visceral processes. 
Medical applications and Zen and Yoga approaches to 
bodily phenomena (e.g., blood pressure) are discussed. 

415. Jouvet, M. (U. Claude Bernard, Lyon, France) 
Telencephalic and rhombencephalic sleep in the cat. In 
W. B. Webb (Ed.), Sleep: An active process: Research and 
commentary. Glenview, Ш.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 139 


К 416. Lahue, Robert & Corning, William. (U. Waterloo, 
Div. of Biopsychology, Ontario, Canada) Inc 

and decremental processes in Limulus ganglia: Stimulus 
frequency and ganglion organization influences. Behavior 
al Biology, 1973(May), Vol. 8(5), 637-653.—Studied 
relationships between stimulation frequency and the 
sensitization and habituation processes in ^ 
polyphemus. Dorsal nerve efferents in Limulus abdominal 
ganglia were activated by different tactile stimulation 
frequencies. With the exception of the slowest (1/60 sec)» 
habituation occurred stalk frequencies. The increment- 
ing state process was frequency-dependent, being ma» 
mal at the highest rates (2/sec and 1/ѕес). The effects 0 
disrupting ganglion organization were also examined in 4 
2-ganglion system at a stimulation frequency that ре! 
elicited the incrementing and decrementing processes © 
habituation. Results demonstrate that habituation ue 
best and central state sensitization least when an outp™ 
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ganglion was split. The most sensitization and poorest 
initial habituation were seen with an input split. The 
effects of an output split were assumed to disrupt the 
number of influences (the state system) on the final 
common path while an input split appeared to interfere 
with sensory modulation functions. (32 ref.)J—Journal 
abstract. 

417. Lipper, Steven & McNair, Douglas M. (Boston 
U., Medical Center, Psychopharmacology Lab.) Simulat- 
ed public speaking and anxiety. Journal of Experimental 
Research in Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2—3), 237-240. 
— Represents 1 stage of an effort to develop a laboratory 
model of clinical anxiety. Measures of palmar sweating, 
subjective anxiety, and subjective activation were ob- 
tained from 8 23-45 yr old Ss before, during, and after 5 
performance tasks: a 2-min spontaneous talk and a 
graded series of 4 reading activities increasingly similar 
to simulated public speaking. Relative to the readings, 
simulated public speaking induced anxiety as indicated 
by significant elevations of both palmar sweating and 
subjective tension-anxiety ratings without increase in 
other aspects of subjective activation. Responses before 
and after speechmaking were also consistent with the 
construct of “anxiety.”—Journal abstract. 

418. Marino, Raul. (U. Sao Paulo, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Brazil) [Sleep and its disturbances: The syndrome of 
prolonged sleep deprivation.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1972(Oct) Vol. 35(4), 321-330.—Presents a critical 
analysis of recent advances in clinical neurophysiology 
which explain the biological functions of sleep and the 
effects of sleep deprivation. Attention is focused on L. J. 
West's 1962 study of the psychoses resulting from sleep 
deprivation. Neurological findings and biochemical 
theories of sleep deprivation phenomena are also 
discussed. (15 ref.) —English summary. 

419. Miyoshi, T.; Pfaltz, C. R. & Piffko, P. (U. Basel, 
Switzerland) Effect of repetitive optokinetic stimulation 
upon optokinetic and vestibular responses. Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1973(Feb), Vol. 75(2-3), 259-265.—Ex- 
amined whether habituation of optokinetic nystagmus 
occurs with repetitive stimulation in a series of trials 
using 15 14-45 yr old human Ss. Results indicate that 
there was no response decline characteristic of habitua- 
tion. On the contrary, a constant and definite increase of 
optokinetic response, interpreted as the result of a 
positive learning process was found. The optokinetic 
response did not influence or modify the caloric, rotatory 
and galvanic vestibular responses. (French & German 
summaries) (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

420. Opmeer, C. H. (Organization for Health Re- 
search TNO, Lab. for Ergonomic Psychology, Amster- 
dam, Netherlands) The information content of succes- 
sive RR-interval times in the ECG: Preliminary results 
using factor analysis and frequency analysis. Ergonom- 
ics, 1973(Јап), Vol. 16(1), 105-112 —Applied factor 
analysis and frequency analysis to series of interval times 
between successive heart beats in a preliminary effort to 
get a maximal amount of information from this kind of 
data. From a sample of 13 Ss, with a mean heart rate 
ranging from 56.2-156.4/min, 25 values (partly by using 
thresholds) were derived and intercorrelated. Scores 
based on the summation of successive differences and 
standard deviation scores showed a mean correlation of 


96 and were called together а “D-complex.” Factor 
analysis revealed 4 interpretable factors explaining 85% 
of the total variance. Frequency analysis results were 
intercorrelated with all other values and showed a high 
correlation with the D-complex. The use of "scoring" vs 
*measuring" is discussed. (French & German summar- 
ies) (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

421. Osborn, Dustan; Blair, H. Joseph; Thomas, 
Joseph & Eisenstein, E. M. (Michigan State U.) The 
effects of vibratory and electrical stimulation on 
habituation in the ciliated protozoan, Spirostomum 
ambiguum. Behavioral Biology, 1973(May), Vol. 8(5), 
655-664.—Studied the effects of vibratory and electrical 
stimulation delivered at the rate of 1 stimulus every 10 
sec for 10 min. Vibratory stimuli led to a decrement in 
the probability of contracting, but 2-millisecond biphasic 


electric shocks did not cause a decrease in the probabili- 
ty to contracting. The interaction of the 2 modes of — 


stimulation was investigated. Electrical stimulation 
decreased the probability of contracting to a vibratory 
stimulus, but the reverse was not found to be true. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

422. Osborn, Dustan; Hsung, J. C. & Eisenstein, E. M. 
(Michigan State U.) The involvement of calcium in 
contractility in the ciliated protozoan, Spirostomum 
ambiguum. Behavioral Biology, 1973(May), Vol. 8(5), 
665-677.—Studied calcium involvement in the contrac- 
tile process in Spirostomum. The intracellular binding of 
a calcium was examined with radiolabeled calcium and 
changes in the probability of contraction to repetitive 
vibratory and electrical stimulation were characterized. 
after incubation of Spirostomum in calcium chelater 
(EGTA). Larger amounts of calcium were evident with. 
electrical stimuli than with vibratory stimuli. Electrical 
stimulation also caused the contractile vacuole to swell 
and increased amounts of calcium to occur in that 
region. Results are consistent with the view that the 
release of calcium from a bound form is necessary for 
contraction to occur. (27 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

423. Oswald, Ian. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Sleep, 
dreams and drugs. In J. H. Price (Ed.), Modern trends in 
psychological medicine: II. New York, N.Y.: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 381 p. $18.50.—Reviews the 
literature on REM and NREM sleep during EEG studies 
of sleep deprivation, dreaming, sleep disorders, and sleep 
induced by drugs (e.g., sedatives). (126 ref.) 

424. Russell, R. W. & Warburton, D. M. (Flinders U. 
South Australia, Bedford Park) Biochemical bases of 
behavior. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general. 
psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 
1006 p. $45. 

425. Sarviharju, Pekka J. (U. Jyvaskyla, Finland) 
Effects of psychophysical loading and progressive 
endurance conditioning on selected biochemical corre- 
lates of adaptive responses in man. Jyvaskyla, Finland: 
U. Jyvaskyla, Studies in Sport, Physical Education & 
Health No. 3, 1973. 95 p. 

426. Schwartz, Steven. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
effects of arousal on appreciation for varying degrees of 
sex-relevant humor. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 241-247.—96 male 
undergraduates, rated as either sex-guilty or low on sex 
guilt, were sexually stimulated or not stimulated by 
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viewing either erotic photographs or landscapes, and 
- were conveyed a high or low censure expectancy for 
- sexual behavior by having E engage in fixed role playing 
with an accomplice. All Ss then rated explicit and subtle 
sexual cartoons for funniness. Results indicate greater 
appreciation for less stimulating cartoons and a signifi- 
_ eant decrease in humor appreciation with increases in 
arousal. The results, although indicating a linear trend, 
_ were interpreted as consistent with a hypothesized 
- inverted U-shaped curve describing the relationship 
- between arousal and humor appreciation. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
427. Verbaten, M. N. The influence of subject 
_ variables on rate of habituation of the orienting reflex. 
= Utrecht, Netherlands: U. Utrecht, Psychological Lab., 
- No. 4, 1972. 10 p—Identified, in 32 undergraduates, S 
- variables that have a significant influence on habituation 
rate, An important variable appeared to be S's arousal 
- level measured by basal skin conductance. Increase in 
autonomic activity induced by stimuli was a 2nd major 
factor. The 2 variables were relatively independent. (27 
ref.) 
428. Webb, Wilse B. (U. Florida) Sleep and dreams. 
In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv. 1006 p. $45. 
Е 429. Webb, Wilse В. (О. Florida) Sleep research past 
and present. In W. B. Webb (Ed.), Sleep: An active 
. process: Research and commentary. Glenview, Ill.: Scott, 
< Foresman, 1973. 139 p. 

430. Wilson, Charles J. & Groves, Philip M. (U. 
Colorado) Refractory period and habituation of acoustic 
startle response in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
"Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 492-498. 
—Conducted 4 experiments, each with 10 male albino 
rats, to determine the time course of the refractory 
period of the acoustic startle response. The refractory 
effect was shown to be highly dependent upon the 
interval between 2 startle stimuli but independent of the 
intensity of the stimuli at a given interval, provided that 
the intensity of both stimuli was the same. A model 
based on summation of refractory effects to repetitive 
stimulation did not predict habituation to repetitive 
stimulation. The interaction between refractory effect 
and habituation was discussed, and it was suggested that 
short interstimulus intervals reduce the effective intensity 
of the habituation stimulus so that the effects of 
frequency and intensity become confounded in habitua- 
tion studies where the interval between habituation 
stimuli invades the refractory period of the response 
being studied. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. Я 

431. Wooten, С. Frederick & Cardon, Philippe У. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical 
Science, Bethesda, Md.) Plasma dopamine-5-hydroxy- 
lase activity. Archives of Neurology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 28(2), 
103-106.—3 male and 3 female volunteers from 18-20 
yrs old underwent measures of plasma dopamine-f- 
hydroxylase (DBH) during cold pressor test, exercise, 
and tilt, stresses known to increase sympathetic nerve 
activity. Cold pressor test and exercise resulted in small 
but significant elevations of DBH activity, but no 
significant change occurred during tilting. Of the 3 

experimental days the Ist revealed the highest retesting 
DBH activity, probably owing to Ss’ apprehension at the 
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beginning of the experiment. Data are consistent with 
release of DBH and sympathetic neurotransmitters by 
exocytosis in man. (29 ref.)—E. Gavin. 

432. Wulff, V. J. & Mueller, W. J. (Masonic Medical 
Research Lab., Utica, N.Y.) On the origin of the 
receptor potential in the lateral eye of Limulus. Vision 
Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 661-671.—Hypothesizes 
that the components of the light-evoked receptor 
potential of retinular cells in ommatidia of the lateral eye 
of the horseshoe crab originate in different regions of the 
cell: С, (the initial nonpropagated spike) and, perhaps, С, 
(the plateau) originate in the rhabdomeric тісгоуШаг 
membrane deep within the retinular cell and C, (the 
transient or dynamic phase) originates in nonrhabdomer- 
ic membrane. This hypothesis is supported by the 
following experimental observations. (a) The reversal 
potentials of components C, and C, were higher than that 
of C.. (b) The depletion and replenishment of Na’ in the 
medium bathing the excised lateral eye affected the 
magnitude of C, more rapidly than C,. (c) Advancement 
of the recording micropipette into superficially located 
retinular cells clearly resulted in an increase in the rate of 
rise of C, and a reduction in latency and time to peak of 
C, Findings are discussed in the context of other 
observations on the Limulus lateral eye and other 
invertebrate photoreceptors. (French, German, & Rus- 
sian abstracts) (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. ' 

433. Zwaga, Н. J. (State U. Utrecht, Psychological 
Lab., Netherlands) Psychophysiological reactions to 
mental tasks: Effort or stress? Ergonomics, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 16(1), 61-67.—Discusses the implications of the 
mental load model, used implicitly or explicitly by many 
investigators, in studies of psychophysiology. It 1s 
suggested that the model’s implications are inconsistent 
with many experimental results. An experiment with 16 
Ss is described which demonstrates that a clearer picture 
emerges if the concept of arousal is taken into considera- 
tion. (French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 
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434. Bergsma, Daniel, et al. (Eds.). (National Founda- 
tion, March of Dimes, White Plains, N.Y.) Advances in 
human genetics and their impact on society: Proceed: 
ings of a symposium of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science held at Chicago, Illinois. 
White Plains, N.Y.: National Foundation-March of 
Dimes, 1972. 118 p.—Presents a series of articles 
concerning recent developments in human genetics, 
genetic counseling, prenatal genetic evaluation, genetic 
aspects of social deviance, and legal and ethical aspects 
of genetic findings and theory. U 

435. Hegmann, Joseph P. & White, Joseph E. (U: 
Towa) Nervous system function: Maternal effects ОП 
conduction velocity in mice. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 8(6), 815-818.— Tested 201 backcross 
offspring from inbred C3H/HeJ (С) and DBA/1J (D) 
mothers. Ss displayed lower peripheral nerve conduction 
velocity than age-matched offspring of hybrid mothers: 
Also, reciprocal hybrid offspring groups showed age 
stable differences in conduction velocity. These matern? 
effects were not removed with cross fostering and may ibs 
associated with modified developmental rates.—Journa 
abstract. 
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436. Hegmann, Joseph P.; White, Joseph E. & Kater, 
Stanley B. (U. Iowa) Physiological function and beha- 
vioral genetics: |l. Quantitative genetic analysis of 
conduction velocity of caudal nerves of the mouse, Mus 
musculus. Behavior Genetics, 1973(Jun) Vol. 3(2), 
121-131.—Used scores for body weight, tail length, and 
caudal nerve conduction velocity from 1,701 DBA/1J 
and C3H/Hej inbred mice and their derived generations 
for genetic analysis. Substantial strain differences were 
observed for the 3 characters, and hybrid scores 
exceeded those of inbreds. Within ghe reciprocal 
backcrosses, mating groups with inbred female parents 
had lower average scores for the 3 variables than did 
groups with hybrid female parents. The nature of this 
maternal influence is being examined. Heritability 
estimates from comparison of generation variances were 
high and not consistent. Those from generation means 
were lower, consistent, and in close agreement with 
estimates from regression of F, offspring on their F, 
parent scores. The heritability of conduction velocity in 
this population is apparently about .10. Regression 
estimates of heritability of caudal nerve conduction 
velocity in that population is about .20. From both 
populations, a slight positive genetic correlation among 
the characters is indicated. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

437. Hill, Meredith S. & Hill, Richard N. (U. 
Minnesota, Dight Inst. for Human Genetics) Hereditary 
influence on the normal personality using the MMPI: I. 
Age-corrected parent-offspring resemblances. Behavior 
Genetics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 3(2), 133-144.—Administered 
the MMPI to 28 adolescent firstborn offspring from 
marriages in which both parents had taken the test 
during the 9th grade. Parent-offspring comparisons were 
then made on these measures of personality obtained at 
approximately the same age, 1 generation apart, elimi- 
nating age bias. Correlations and regressions for the 10 
clinical scales and K validity scale were determined. 
Heritability estimates were computed including correc- 
tions for parental assortative mating. Results show that 
the heritability estimates for the psychotic scales tended 
to be higher than those for the remaining test scales. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

438. Lynch, Carol B. & Hegmann, Joseph P. (U. 
Colorado, Inst. for Behavioral Genetics) Genetic differ- 
ences influencing behavioral temperature regulation in 
small mammals: Il. Genotype-environment interactions. 
Behavior Genetics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 3(2), 145-154.—Dem- 
onstrated the importance of genotype by temperature 
interactions contributing to individual differences in 
nesting behavior using 42 BALB/cJ and 39 C57BL/6J 
inbred mice. Exposure to low ambient temperature 
increased amounts of cotton used by both the high- 
nesting (BALB/cJ) and low-nesting (C57BL/6J) Ss. The 
larger total nesting scores of BALB/cJ Ss compared to 
those of C57BL/6J resulted from differential increases, 
depending on temperature, in the amount of cotton used 
across days, so that the strain differences were greater in 
both rate of increase and total cotton used for Ss tested 
at 5°C than for those tested at 26°C. Correlation 
between per gram food consumption and weight of nests 
was large and negative for Ss tested at 5*C and low for 
Ss tested at 26°С, indicating a metabolic advantage in 
the cold for animals which built large nests. It is 
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suggested that demonstration of a genotype-environment 

interaction contributing to differences among natural’ 
populations for a specific phenotype provides evidence 

that the character has been modified by selection acting 

through the environmental variable being studied. (18 

ref.)—Journal abstract. 

439. McGraw, C. P. & Klemm, W. R. (U. Texas, 
Medical Branch, Galveston) Genetic differences in 
susceptibility of rats to the immobility reflex: “Animal 
hypnosis." Behavior Genetics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 3(2), 
155-162.— Tested genetic influence on immobility reflex 
(IR) behavior by comparing the susceptibility of 19 
Tryon maze-bright and 1 Tryon maze-dull rats. Sponta- 
neous durations of IR in TMB Ss averaged approximate- 
ly double those of TMD, and the time required to induce 
the state in TMB Ss was significantly shorter. Correlated — 
with the high IR susceptibility of the TMB Ss was a _ 
pronounced lack of exploration in a novel environment. 

As another test of the hypothesis, selective inbreeding of 
200 Wistar rats led to the development of 2 strains, 1 
highly susceptible and the other relatively insusceptible 

in the 3rd and 4th generations. Testing revealed 
statistically significant differences between the 2 strains 

in terms of average duration of IR, average induction - 
time, the percentage of susceptibility, the percentage - 
which met the criteria for a high degree of susceptibility, 
and the percentage in each strain which were insuscepti- — | 
ble. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. У 

440. Pelz, William E.; Whitney, Glayde & Smith, 
James C. (Herkimer County Community Coll., N.Y.) 
Genetic influences on saccharin preference of mice. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(2), 263-265. 
—Assessed preference for a .1% solution of sodium 
saccharin in a 2-bottle, saccharin vs water preference 
test. Ss were 99 adult mice from 4 inbred strains 
(BALB/cJ; C57BL/6J; I/Bi; 101 BAg/RI), both recip- 
rocal F, crosses of BALB with C57 and a heterogeneous 
generation formed by crossing F, with wild trapped mice. 
101 strain Ss demonstrated no preference for saccharin 
or water while the other inbred strains preferred 
saccharin. No sex or maternal effect was detected, 
Heritability (h*) and coefficient of genetic determination 
(CGD) were estimated by alternative methods. The 
CGD was .81-.94 +/- .024; h? = .55-.68. This high 
degree of genetic involvement suggests that genotype is a 
major determinant of individual differences in saccharin 
preference.—Journal abstract. 

441. Thompson, W. К. & Wilde, С. J. (Queen's U., 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Behavior genetics. In B. B. 
Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 

442. Vale, Jack R. & Vale, Carol A. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Diallel analyses of water intake, body weight, 
and percent hemoconcentration in male mice. Behavior 
Genetics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32), 187-192.—Studied 298 
male mice using a diallel cross involving 3 strains and 
their reciprocal hybrids. Proportions of total genetic 
variance in water intake, body weight, and percent 
hemoconcentration ranged from .18-.30. Proportions of 
variance due to common genic contributions of the 
paternal lines were low, as expected from characters 
closely related to fitness. However, relative contributions 
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of the common genic and the interaction 
variance differed with each character.—Journal abstract. 
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= 443. Akerlund, L. E.; Andersson, I. & Olsson, К. 
(Ro: al Veterinary Coll. Sweden, Stockholm) A cannula 
System for frequent infusions into the CSF of the 
cerebral ventricles of the goat. Physiology & Behavior, 
-1973(Jan), Vol. 101), 161-162.—Describes а 3-cannula 
‘system for infusions into the cerebral ventricular system 
Of the goat. The technique allows frequent infusions in 
‘the nonanesthetized, undisturbed goat and ensures free 
communication with the cerebrospinal fluid over long 
periods of time.—Journal abstract. 
.. 444. Cahoon, Richard L. (U.S. Army Research Inst. of 
Environmental Medicine, Behavioral Sciences Lab., 
atick, Mass.) Auditory hypoxia. Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 350-352. 
—Tested the vigilance performance of 12 young U.S. 
‘Army enlisted men on a 2-hr loudness discrimination 
task under 4 levels of hypoxia: 21% oxygen (sea level); 
12.895 oxygen (13,000 feet); 11.8% oxygen (15,000 feet), 
and 10.9% oxygen (17,000 feet) Results indicate a 
‘significant decrement in signal detection as a function of 
severity of hypoxia and task duration. These findings 
parallel those of visual vigilance studies and suggest that 
‘the function affected by hypoxia is a central attention 
process rather than an orienting response.—Journal 
abstract. 
445. Chen, Chia-Shong. (Monash U., Clayton, Victori- 
a, Australia) Sensitization for audiogenic seizures іп two 
‘Strains of mice and their Р, Developmental 
-Psychobiology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 62), 131-138.— Studied 
acoustic sensitization or priming for audiogenic seizures 
‘in 4 experiments with “seizure-resistant” mice of C57BL 
‘strain (л = 76), BALB/c strain (n = 114), and their F, 
hybrids (n = 78). The effect of priming was found to be 
га function of strain, age of the Ist auditory exposure, and 
duration of exposure. In BALB/c mice priming at ages 
21-28 days induced very high incidence of seizures, with 
the 2-min exposure more effective than 60-sec or 30-sec 
exposures. The same parameters of priming induced v 
low seizure incidence in CS7BL mice. Although a 
_behavior-genetic analysis indicated that the genotype of 
each parental strain might contribute ually to the 
_ priming-induced seizure risk of their Е, hybrid, CS7BL 
mice appeared to be dominant to the BALB/c for some 
components of audiogenic seizures.—Journal abstract. 
i 446. Dawson, John L.; Cheung, Y. M. & Lau, В. T. (U. 
. Hong Kong) Effects of neonatal sex hormones on sex- 
_ based cognitive abilities ia. 
An International Journal 
1972(Mar), 


d the litters were bilaterally castrated, the other half 
_ Servin, g as sham operated controls. Feminization of male 
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castrates and masculinization of female castrates was 
achieved by subcutaneous injections on the 3rd and 5th 
days after birth. Results provided some support for 
Broverman's activation-inhibition theory and for the 
theoretical position of Dawson. (42 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

447. Robert D.; Martin, Glen K. & 
O'Brien, James Н. (U. Oregon, Medical School) Influ- 
ence of vagal activity on classically conditioned heart 
rate in rats. Journal of C tive & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 485-491.—Examined 
the relative contributions of parasympathetic and sym- 

thetic activity in controlling classically conditioned 
сап rate (HR) in 112 female Long-Evans rats in à 
2 х 2 х 2 factorial design involving comparisons of 
the following factors: (a) conditioning vs sensitization, 
(b) vagal blockade vs nonblockade, and (c) acquisition vs 
extinction. Vagal blockade led to a substantial reduction 
in the performance level of the decelerative HR CR, but 
it did not appear to interfere with the learning of the CR 
às measured during extinction under saline. It is 
concluded that the magnitude of the CR was primarily 
mediated by increased vagal activity and that sympathet- 
ic involvement was minor. Results are related to a 
central state hypothesis which links together decelerative 
conditioned HR and inhibition of motor activity in the 
rat. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

448. Goldenberg, Marvin M. (Norwich Pharmacal 
Co. Pharmacometrics Div, N.Y.) Study of cold + 
hypertensive, Wistar 
Sciences, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(11, Pt. 1), $19-527.—As- 
signed 136 spontaneously hypertensive (Wistar-derived), 

istar, and Sprague-Dawley (SD) rats to cold + rest- 
raint stress. Additional Ss served as controls. The 
incidence of gastric lesions (percent of Ss with lesions) 
was significantly greater in the SD than in the other 2 
types of rats. The increased susceptibility of the SD 
strain to lesion formation was tentatively attributed to 
differences in hereditary factors and also to less variation 
in sensitivity within this strain. The incidence of gastric 
lesions was significantly higher in the Spontaneously 
Hypertensive (SH) than in the normotensive Wistar Ss. 
Evidence from the literature suggests that the SH rat 
synthesizes more catecholamines in the adrenal glands 
than the normotensive Wistar rat, and thus under stress 
these amines may contribute to gastric lesion formation 
by virtue of their mucosal vascular constriction and 
gastric ischemia potential. The SD and the SH rat were 
estimated to have the same average lesions/stomach 
values—significantly higher than in the Wistar rats—fol- 
lowing cold + restraint stress. (23 ref.)—/ournal 
abstract. ALE 

449. Hughes, Carroll W.; Lewis, George А. 

Sheldon Н. (U. Missouri) A stereotaxic 
implant technique for the weanling rat. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Мау), Vol. 
5(3), 283-284.— Details a modified technique for perma- 
nently implanting electrodes in the weanling rat. Use of 
the method to implant 100 male Sprague-Dawley rats 1n 
less than 4 days is described. The process is reliable and 
durable and makes possible long-term stimulation of the 
juvenile rat.—Journal abstract. 
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450. Jennings, Roger D. (Portland State U.) Nitrogen 
narcosis and rat behavior on fixed ratio and differential- 
reinforcement-of-low-rate schedules. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 
515-522.—Investigated changes in response rate of 8 
male Fisher rats to increases in air pressure. 2 groups 
were exposed for 30 min to 0, 90, 135, and 180 psig via a 
counterbalanced Latin square design. 1 group was 
stabilized on a fixed-ratio (FR) 30-sec schedule while the 
other was stabilized on a differential-reinforcement-of- 
low-rate (DRL) 15-sec schedule. As pressure was 
increased: (a) DRL 15-sec response rate increased while 
FR 30-sec remained unchanged; and (b) time spent 
responding was less for both groups, with FR 30-sec 
showing the greater reduction. Behavior changes during 
the Ist 15 min were attributed to environmental changes 
accompanying pressurization and increased pressure of 
nitrogen; changes during the 2nd 15 min were attributed 
primarily to increased pressure of nitrogen. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

451. Jilek, L., et al. (Charles U., Faculty of Medicine, 
Inst. of Physiology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) The influ- 
ence of stagnant hypoxia on the activity of some 
dehydrogenases and aminotransferases in the brain of 
rats during ontogenesis. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 139-146.—Previous studies show 
that ligation of both common carotid arteries produces 
stagnant hypoxia (oligenia) in the brains of rats, and that 
the character and intensity of the hypoxic metabolic 
changes depend directly on the developmental maturity 
of the nerve tissue. The present study with 110 Wistar 
rats investigated the effects of ligation of carotid arteries 
on the activity of certain enzymes. Results show that in 
5-day-old Ss after 4 hrs of oligenia, enzyme activity 
either did not change or increased. In 12-day-old Ss the 
activity of lactate dehydrogenase, malate dehydrogenase 
(MDH), and alanine aminotransferase increased; the 
activity of glutamate dehydrogenase, ketose-1-phosphate 
aldolase (aldolase), and glucose-6-phosphate dehydroge- 
nase decreased. In 25-day-old Ss and adult Ss, there was 
a decrease in the activity of succinate dehydrogenase, 
MDH, aldolase, and aspartate aminotransferase. The 
changes in enzyme activity were related to changes in 
proteosynthesis and appear to support the concept of a 
“metabolic adaptive reaction” of the immature nervous 
system in responses to changes of the inner milieu. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

452. Kosloyskaya, Inessa B.; Vertes, Robert P. & 
Miller, Neal E. (USSR Academy of Sciences, Moscow) 
Instrumental learning without proprioceptive feedback. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 101—107. 
—Developed a preliminary technique for studying 
instrumental motor nerve conditioning in 12 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats paralyzed by dextrotubocu- 
rarine. Ss were trained to change the level of motor nerve 
activity while the integrated neurogram served as the 
motor output. АП Ss demonstrated the ability to increase 
nerve activity when increases were reinforced by electri- 
cal stimulation of the brain. 3 out of 4 were able to (a) 
adjust the level of neural firing to alternating increases 
and decreases in the criteria for reward and (b) produce 
more activity in the nerve of 1 leg than in another when a 
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difference in a specific direction was rewarded. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

453. Meserve, Lee A. & Leathem, James H. (Rutgers 
State U., Bureau of Biological Research) Hypothyroid- 
ism and the maturation of the hypothalamo-hypophy- 
seal-adrenal ^ axis. ^ Developmental ^ Psychobiology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 123-129.—Made the offspring of 
female Sprague-Dawley rats hypothyroid by feeding 
.25% thiouracil in a semipurified casein diet to mothers 
from the Ist day of pregnancy through lactation. At 15 
days old, concentrations of adrenal and serum corticos- 
terone were comparable in the 40 euthyroid and 40 
hypothyroid young, suggesting a basal ACTH release. 
Ether stress failed to elicit an increased synthesis and 
release of corticosterone in hypothyroid Ss, but was 
effective in euthyroid Ss. Exogenous ACTH did induce 
corticosterone synthesis and release in hypothyroid and 
euthyroid Ss, indicating a functional adrenal gland. It is 
concluded that neonatal hypothyroidism appears to 
influence the hypothalamus, and that the retarded 
maturation of this axis may play a role in behavioral. 
deficiencies seen in hypothyroid animals. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

454. Milligan, W. L.; Powell, D. A. & Borasio, Guido. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Columbia, S.C.) Sexual 
variables and shock-elicited aggression. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
83(3), 441-450.—Investigated the relationship between 
sex and the amount of shock-elicited aggression (SEA) in 
4 experiments. Results show that (a) Sprague-Dawley 
males (n = 48) had higher SEA frequencies than 
females (n = 48), but this difference was not statistical- 
ly significant; (b) Long-Evans males (п = 32) exhibited 
higher SEA frequencies than females (n = 32); (c): 
sham-operated Sprague-Dawley males (n = 35) showed 
higher SEA frequencies than castrated males (n — 35) 
but this difference was diminished by testosterone 
replacement in the castrated group; and (d) SEA was 
unrelated to free-field or stabilometer activity measure- 
ment(n — 40 male Sprague-Dawley rats). Considerable 
aggression occurred in all Ss, suggesting that although 
sexual variables affect SEA, they do not play as 
important a role as in other kinds of aggression. (28 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

455. Nash, Donald J. (Colorado State U.) Influence of 
genotype and neonatal irradiation upon open-field 
locomotion and elimination in mice. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 
458-464.—Used a diallel genetic analysis in a study of 
postnatal behavior of 843 mice that had been exposed to 
neonatal irradiation. 5 levels of exposure were used: 0, 
50, 100, 200, or 300 roentgens. Locomotion and 
elimination in the open field were tested at 49 days of 
age. Decreases in body weight and locomotion were 
observed. Heterosis was evident in locomotion and 
elimination, hybrids being more active (18%) and 
eliminating more (39%) than inbreds. Other genetic 
influences on behavior were noted in the significant 
differences among inbreds, in general, combining ability 
and maternal effects. Results demonstrate that the 
genetic mechanisms underlying control of locomotion 
and elimination in the open field are complex and that 
Specific interactions may exist among the sexes and 
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not in nonirradiated, as well as irradiated, ani- 
nals, (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

456. Pappas, Bruce А. & Dicara, Leo V. (Carleton U., 
ttawa, Ontario, Canada) Neonatal sympathectomy by 

droxydopamine: Cardiovascular responses in the 
ralyzed rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
), 549-553.—Recorded lower basal systolic blood 
ssure, less second-to-second blood pressure variabili- 
y, attenuated pressor responses to shock and the CS, 
d cardiac deceleration to the CS in male sympathec- 

ized Sprague-Dawley rats. Atropine increased heart 
fate, decreased heart-rate variability, and abolished 
cardiac deceleration to the CS. Results suggest that 
nditioned cardiac deceleration in the rat is а vagal 
ediated MO compensatory to prior blood pressure 

ases. (17 ref.) 


= 457. Rapoport, Stanley —— 
iol- 
І 


_@Чайопа1 Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of орнуна 
ү ВУ, Bethesda, Md.) Osmotic opening of the blood- 
- barrier in the monkey without associated neurological 
defi Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 180(4089), 971.—Re- 
I that hypertonic urea or lactamide solutions 
smotically open the blood-brain barrier in the monkey 
without producing gross neurological deficits if the blood 
| Supply to the brain is not compromised. The brains of 21 
| monkeys were perfused via the left lingual artery when 
` the external and common cartoid arteries were temporar- 
ly clamped. The barrier was opened by both urea and 
- lactamide without right-sided weakness or gross beha- 
_ vioral npe in 11 of 12 Ss. This method can thus be 
used to study barrier function and brain pharmacology. 
—Journal abstract. 
458. Slob, A. Koos; Snow, Catherine D. & de Natris- 
athot, Els. (Rotterdam Medical Faculty, Netherlands) 
. Absence of behavioral deficits following neonatal 
y undernutrition in the rat. Developmental Psychobiology, 
| 1973(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 177-186.— Previous studies of the 
effects of early undernutrition on behavior in adult rats 
have confounded underfeeding with maternal depriva- 
tion or membership in a large litter. In the present 
= experiment with Wistar rat pups (М = 12), food-de- 
.. prived Ss received full-time maternal care and lived in 
the same-sized litters as well-fed controls. In contrast to 
previous findings, food-deprived Ss did not differ from 
controls in the open-field test, a test of motor coordina- 
_ tion, or 2 learning tasks. However, food-deprived Ss were 
more active than controls in a residential plus maze. 
Females showed less effect of food deprivation on body 
growth, but a much greater effect on activity than males. 
Findings suggest that early undernutrition when not 
confounded with social and maternal deprivation may 
have more restricted effects on adult behavior than has 
been previously believed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
459. Thomas, Timothy R. & Thomas, Carolyn N. 
(Alma Coll.) Mediation of the mating induced increase 
in accessory reproductive organ size of male rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 13-17. 
— Conducted 4 experiments with male Sprague-Dawley 
rats (N — 138) in an attempt to determine why 
accessory reproductive organs are larger in mated than 
in unmated male rats. Following castration and hormone 
replacement therapy, only the perineal muscle and penis 
weight increased as a result of mating. Separate physio- 
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logical are proposed to account for increases in 
these and accessory glands. The number of glans penis 
papillae was not affected by mating. Ss which mated at 
the Ist opportunity Legi did not have larger organs 
than those which did not, and Ss not mating despite 
repeated opportunity did not differ in organ size from 
socially isolated Ss. Mating latency was a function both 
of previous sexual experience and size of the secretory 
glands. Although 3 intromissions at 4-day intervals was 
sufficient stimulation to increase organ size, attempts to 
induce growth by mimicry of vaginal stimulation were 
unsuccessful, as were attempts to block the effect of 
intromission by glans penis anesthesia.—Journal 
abstract. 

460. Vandenbergh, John G. (North Carolina Dept. of 
Mental Health, Research Div., Raleigh) Effects of 
central and peripheral anosmia on reproduction of 
female mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
102), 257-261.—Assigned 76 random-bred, female 
albino mice to 5 groups: ZnSO,, or saline flush of nasal 
epithelium, olfactory bulbectomy, sham operation, or no 
treatment. Anosmia, induced either by olfactory bulbec- 
tomy or a ZnSO,, resulted in lengthened and irregular 
estrous cycles as determined by vaginal lavage. When 
mated with males, anosmic females conceived but at a 
rate lower than sham controls. Both central and 
peripheral anosmia disrupted nest building and maternal 
care, but the severity of the effect was greater among 
centrally anosmic females. Results indicate that the sense 
of smell is essential for normal ovarian rhythmicity in the 
mouse and that bulbectomy produces more severe 
disruption of nest building and maternal care than 
anosmia alone.—Journal abstract. À 

461. Von Voigtlander, P. Е. & Moore, К. Е. (Michigan 
State U.) Turning behavior of mice with unilateral 6- 
hydroxydopamine lesions in the striatum: Effects of 
apomorphine, L-DOPA, amantadine, amphetamine and 
other psychomotor stimulants. — Neuropharmacology, 
1973(May), Vol. 12(5), 451-462.—Developed a simple 
rapid technique of destroying the dopaminergic nerve 
terminals in the corpus striatum of the mouse. After 
unilateral injections of a into the 
striatum, male mice exhibited marked ipsilateral reduc- 
tions in forebrain dopamine concentrations and turned 
preferentially toward the side of the lesion (ipsilateral 
turning). Several psychomotor stimulants (dextro- and 
levoamphetamine, amantadine, caffeine, amfonelic acid, 
pipradrol, and methylphenidate) increased the ipsilateral 
turning; morphine and clonidine were without effect. 
Apomorphine and levodopa, in doses too low to produce 
motor stimulation, caused contralateral turning. Turning 
evoked by dextroamphetamine, but not by apomorphine, 
was blocked by a-methyltyrosine. Turning behavior as 
performed in these experiments is a simple but very 
Sensitive index of central dopaminergic receptor stimula- 
tion. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

462. Yaksh, Tony L.; Fedele, Louis A. & Yamamura, 
H. L (Edgewood Arsenal Medical Research Div. 
Biomedical Lab., Md.) Effects of repeated withdrawal of 
cerebrospinal fluid by cisternal puncture on cisternal 
Protein levels in the unanesthetized cat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 149-151.—Measured the 
Protein levels periodically over a 24-day interval in the 
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cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) of 8 unanesthetized cats 
implanted with chronic cisterna cannulae. Protein 
concentrations were not altered either as a result of 
repeated penetration of the cisterna membrane or as a 
result of the periodic withdrawal of CSF. Simple 
penetration of the lateral ventricle, however, resulted in a 
7-fold increase in cisternal protein.—Journal abstract. 
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463. Altman, Joseph; Brunner, Robert L. & Bayer, 
Shirley А. (Purdue U., Lab. of Developmental Neuro- 
biology) The hippocampus and behavioral maturation. 
Behavioral Biology, 1973(May), Vol. 8(5), 557-596.—Dis- 
cusses the morphology and connections of the hippo- 
campus in light of recent anatomical investigations. The 
effects of hippocampal lesions on behavior are reviewed, 
and it is suggested that the hippocampus facilitates 
response braking in an aroused animal. The different 
electrical patterns of the hippocampus which occur in 
different behavioral states are reinterpreted by proposing 
that the hippocampus facilitates the septum and inhibits 
the cingulate cortex. Syndromes of hippocampectomy in 
adults are identified as juvenile traits, and it is felt that 
treatments which affect postnatal hippocampal develop- 
ment will also affect behavioral maturation. (271 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

464. Amit, Zalman; Corcoran, Michael E.; Charness, 
Michael E. & Shizgal, Peter. (Sir George Williams U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Intake of diazepam and 
hashish by alcohol preferring rats deprived of alcohol. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 523-527. 
—Conducted a study with a total of 51 male Wistar rats 
in which Ss that had acquired a preference over water for 
concentrated solutions of alcohol following a schedule of 
repeated electrical stimulation of the lateral hypothala- 
mus were deprived of alcohol for a 12-day period. 
During this withdrawal period, Ss displayed a short-term 
cross-preference for diazepam or hashish. While intake 
of hashish dropped to control levels after the Ist test 
session, the intake of diazepam remained elevated for the 
duration of testing. It is suggested that the enhanced 
intake of diazepam reflects an interaction between the 
effects of hypothalamic stimulation with the effects of 
prolonged consumption of alcohol.—Journal abstract. 

465. Aschoff, Juergen & von Saint Paul, Ursula. (Max 
Planck Inst. for Physiology of Behavior, Erling-Andechs, 
W. Germany) Brain temperature as related to gross 
motor activity in the unanesthetized chicken. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 529-533.—Recorded 
brain temperature and activity continuously for up to 8 
days at various depths of the tissue in awake, but 
moderately restrained, male White Rock and New 
Hampshire chickens. Ss were kept in a small round arena 
with a movable floor and exposed to either a light-dark 
cycle or constant dim illumination. In entrained as well 
as in free running rhythms, the circadian rise of 
temperature preceded onset of activity by several hours. 
Circadian rhythms of brain temperature were clearly 
expressed in Ss showing no activity rhythm. Short bursts 
of activity were positively correlated with increases in 
temperature during the time of circadian low tempera- 
tures (sleep) but not during high temperatures (wakeful- 
ness). It is concluded that brain temperature and gross 
motor activity are only loosely coupled to each other and 
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that especially the circadian rhythm of temperature does 
not depend оп а concurrent rhythm of activity. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

466. Baum, Morrie; Leclerc, Robert & St.-Laurent, 
Jacques. (U. Moncton, New Brunswick, Canada) Re- 
warding vs aversive intracranial stimulation adminis- 
tered during flooding (response prevention) in rats. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 551-558. 
—Gave 25 female Long-Evans hooded rats daily cycles 
of avoidance-training-flooding-extinction for 4 consecu- 
tive days. Flooding or response prevention consisted of 
thwarting the learned avoidance response while forcing 5 
to remain in the feared situation. On some days, 1 group 
received pulsing rewarding brain stimulation during 
flooding, while a 2nd group received aversive intracrani- 
al stimulation (ICS). A 3rd group also had implanted 
electrodes but never received any ICS during flooding, 
Results indicate that rewarding ICS increased the 
efficacy of flooding in producing cessation of avoidance- 
responding in extinction. Aversive ICS similarly adminis- 
tered had no significant effect (relative to the control 
group). (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

467. Beatty, William W. (North Dakota State U.) 
Effects of gonadectomy on sex differences in DRL 
behavior. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
177-178.—Assigned 15 female and 17 male Holtzman 
albino rats to sham operated or gonadectomized groups. 
Intact female Ss acquired efficient differential reinforce- 
ment of low rate-20 performance more rapidly than 
normal males. Ovariectomy abolished this sex difference 
in acquisition by retarding the development of efficient 
performance. Castration had little effect on the perform- 
ance of males.—Journal abstract. 

468. Beyra, M. & Spinewine, P. (Lab. of Neurophy- 
siology, Louvain, Belgium) Inhibition and facilitation of 
self-stimulation behavior by aversive stimulation. Phy- 
siology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 563-566, 
—Implanted 60 male albino rats with lateral posterior 
hypothalamus electrodes. 18 Ss who presented an 
electrical self-stimulation behavior were allowed to self- 
stimulate in the presence or absence of footshock or 
intense light as aversive stimuli. It was observed that the 
effect of aversive stimuli upon performance depended оп 
the brain stimulation reward strength. For the 3 different 
brain stimulation parameters used it was observed that 
(a) for the less rewarding brain stimulation parameter, 
footshock had a suppressive effect upon performance; 
(b) for the middle rewarding one, footshock had no 
effect оп the performance; and (c) for the most 
rewarding, footshock enhanced the performance. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

469. Blum, Kenneth; Merritt, James H.; Reiter, Russel 
J. & Wallace, Jack E. (U. Texas, Medical School, San 
Antonio) A possible relationship between the pineal 
gland and ethanol preference in the rat. Current 
Therapeutic Research, 1973(Jan) Vol. 15(1) 25-30. 
—Used a 2-choice, 3-bottle method with 12 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats to determine their preference for 
either water or 595 ethanol solution. After the daily 
intake of each fluid was measured for each S over a 2-wk 
period of 12 hrs dark-12 hrs light, ⁄ of the Ss were 
subjected to pineal gland removal and the remainder 
were sham-operated. 3 wks of darkness followed, during 
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‘which ethanol consumption increased markedly. Actual 
amount of ethanol was not altered by pineal gland 
val. During the final phase of the experiment, when 
pinealectomized Ss were implanted with a melatonin- 
pellet and the cycle was returned to normal, 
Ss drank considerably less ethanol than sham- 
operated Ss. iom indicate that dark-induced ethanol 
-preference was ulated by the pineal gland, and that 
the ratio of ethanol intake to water intake was greater in 
Ss that have an intact pineal gland.—B. McLean. 
t. of Mental Health, 
receptivity in the 


golden гуз! & Behavior, 
1973(Јап), Vol. 10(1), 47-51.—Assigned female golden 
- hamsters (№ = 66) to groups receiving olfactory bulbec- 
tomy, zinc sulfate induced anosmia, or various control 
ures. Cycling females with olfactory bulb lesions 

_ ог zinc sulfate induced anosmia showed normal levels of 
Jordosis behavior in response to a male. Following 
copulation these Ss showed depressions іп receptivity 
and increases in pansy behavior equivalent to those of 
control Ss. However, these postcopulatory depressions 
were not as great in Ss receiving the anesthetic 
“tne sodium methohexital. Disruptions in cyclicity 


in some bulbectomized Ss were noted. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
471, Chaurand, J. P.; Schmitt, Р. & Karli, P. (National 
Center of Scientific Research, Neurochemistry Center, 
_ Strasbo France) [Effect of ventral tegmental lesions 
. оп the rat's mouse killing behavior.] (Fren) Physiology & 
— Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 507-515.— Performed 
electrolytic lesions of the ventromedial region of the 
mesencephalic tegmentum (TVM) in 88 male Wistar rats. 
. A transient abolition of mouse-killing behavior, a 
transient anorexia or aphagia, and a transient depression 
of self-stimulation responses at lateral hypothalamic sites 
resulted. These deficits appeared singly or in diverse 
groupings, and the differences from 1 to another could 
not explained on the ground of localization or 
extension of the individual lesions. Most Ss recovered 
mouse-killing behavior when they were still anorexic or 
aphagic and when the frequency of their self-stimulation 
responses was below 10% of the stable preoperative level. 
The TVM takes part in mechanisms that facilitate the 
release of the mouse-killing behavior; there exists in this 
respect a functional synergia between the TVM and the 
lateral hypothalamic area. It is concluded that bilateral 
lesions of the ventral tegmental area of Tsai that 
interrupt fiber connections between the TVM and the 
lateral hypothalamus do not even transiently modify the 
rat's mouse-killing behavior. (40 ref.) —English abstract. 
472. Cohen, Jerome S. & Laroche, Jean P. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Effect of a physical barrier 
on response in hippocampal lesioned 
rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 
485-490.—Required a total of 48 hippocampal-lesioned 
and sham-operated male Wistar albino rats to relearn 
entry into a previously learned reinforced side arm in a T 
“maze from a new starting position 180° from the 
original location. Half of each operated group were 
allowed free access, while the other half had to open 
clear plastic doors to gain entry. Only those hi am- 
pal-lesioned Ss allowed free access to the side arms failed 
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to relearn the entry response in fewer errors or with 
significant slower running speed than in the initial task. 
Both sham ted subgroups and the obstructed 
hi -lesioned learned the 2nd task in 
fewer errors and displayed running speed disruption, 
Results are discussed in terms of a deficit of internal 
inhibition due to the limbic damage. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

473. Corbit, John D. (Brown U., Walter S. Hunter 
Lab. of Psychology) Voluntary control of hypothalamic 
temperature. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 394-411.—Reports 3 
experiments in which 7 male Sprague-Dawley rats were 
given direct voluntary control of hypothalamic tempera- 
ture by having their responses produce temperature 
changes in the water perfusing their hypothalamic 
thermodes. When heat stressed, Ss worked vigorously for 
hypothalamic cooling; brain cooling is thus a reward for 
a warm animal. Exp. il compared rates of responding for 
brain cooling and external cooling and found that, under 
a given set of heat-stress conditions, the rates of 
responding for internal and external cooling were the 
same. Exp. III determined whether reductions in 
hypothalamic temperature caused temperature changes 
at any other place in the body besides the one in the 
anterior hypothalamic-preoptic area; however, no other 
area was found. Results indicate that an interoceptive 
stimulus is a rewarding event and its effectiveness as à 
reward is comparable to that of ап exteroceptive 
stimulus.—Journal abstract. > 

474. Crosby, Ray M. & Cahoon, D. D. (Keesler Aif 
Force Base, Biloxi, Miss.) Superstitious ing as 
an artifact in i of shock elicited aggres- 
sion. Psychological Record, 1973Spr), Vol. 232) 
191-196.—Argues that studies of elicited aggression 
typically have assumed that attack behavior evoked by 
aversive stimulation is purely reflexive. Many n 
investigations, however, employed shock intervals 0 
constant length and revealed a gradually increasing rate 
of aggression through repeated sessions. Superstitious 
learning related to consistency of shock-offset may 
account for some of the aggressive behavior previously 
labeled as reflexive. For 8 sessions with 16 naive mae 
Sprague-Dawley rats, shock presentations of constant 
duration were compared with those of variable E 
intensity, and intershock intervals held constant. Whi? 
shock intervals of constant length led to an increase mi 
attack behavior over sessions, intervals of variable leng 
did not. It is concluded that some studies of elici 
aggression probably include a negatively reinfo 
superstitious component.—Journal abstract. 

475. Destrade, Claude; Soumireu-Mourat, 
Cardo, Bernard. (Inst. of Animal Biology. 


Psychophysiology, Talence, France) Effects of 
hippocampal stimulation on acqui 


sition of 

behavior in the mouse. Behavioral Biology, 19730un) 
Vol. 8(6), 713-724.—Used 100 male BALB/c strain т! 
of which 70 were bilaterally implanted in o 
hi mpus. 3 experiments were performed: (8) e 
threshold of electrical seizure was measured by ЫЙА 
stimulation of hi mpus. (b) Ss were put into 
Skinner box and з теат to press 8 times оп à 
Each press was reinforced by a food pellet. 30 sec 


& 
Lab. of 


evef. 
after 
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the 8th press the 2 hippocampi were stimulated for 80 
sec. The intensity of current was ⁄ of the threshold 
determined in Exp. I. Ss receiving hippocampal stimula- 
tion showed better retention of learning than not 
implanted and nonstimulated Ss. (c) In Exp. III the 
temporal gradient of hippocampal stimulation was 
estimated; after a 600-sec delayed stimulation no 
improvement of performances was observed. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

476. Douglas, Robert J.; Pagano, Robert R.; Lovely, 
Richard H. & Peterson, Judy J. (U. Washington) The 
prolonged effects of a single ECS on behavior related to 
hippocampal function. Behavioral Biology, 1973(May), 
Vol. 8(5), 611-617.—Investigated the hypothesis that 
ECS produces a prolonged but reversible malfunction of 
the hippocampus. 30 rats which were given 25 alterna- 
tion response pretests, were administered an ECS of 
50-80 mA for 200 msec. 30 min later, Ss were given 
additional alternation tests which were continued at 
regular intervals up to 196 hr. Results show that the 
effect of the ECS was delayed: performance on a test 
given 4 hr after the ECS was entirely normal, but 
between 1—72 hr after ECS, alternation occurred at a rate 
not reliably above a chance level of 5095. It was not until 
Day 7 that the rate equaled the 84% recorded on the 
pretests. Ss differed greatly in the degree to which 
alternation was reduced and in the duration of the effect, 
but the only variable found related to these differences 
was the weight of the adrenals divided by the body 
weight. Changes in emotionality and arousal could not 
account for the alternation results.—Journal abstract. 

477. Eibergen, Robert D. & Caggiula, Anthony R. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Ventral midbrain involvement in copulatory 
behavior of the male rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 435-441.—Obtained stimulation 
bound copulation from a ventral midbrain extension of 
the hypothalamic medial forebrain bundle of 48 sexually 
experienced male Sherman rats. Electrical stimulation at 
this site accelerated the achievement of ejaculation and 
resumption of copulation after ejaculation. Sexual 
activity was temporarily depressed immediately after 
stimulation. Results are discussed in terms of a preoptic 
medial forebrain bundle ventral midbrain system influ- 
encing copulation in the male rat. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

478. Fried, P. A. (Carleton. U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) The interaction of inter-trial intervals, timing 
of surgery and differential hippocampal lesions. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 115-126. 
—Tested male Wistar rats (28 intact and 89 with lesions 
in the dorsal and/or ventral hippocampus) in a passive 
avoidance paradigm with surgery occurring either before 
or after the acquisition of the response to be punished. 
An intertrial interval (ITI) of either 10 sec or 24 hrs was 
used. In contrast to previous studies using a 10-min ITI, 
the timing of surgery had no effect under either ITI in 
those Ss with combined dorsal and ventral hippocampal 
lesions: they all ran significantly faster than appropriate 
control groups. Ss with lesions restricted to either the 
dorsal or ventral hippocampus were quite similar to 
controls under massed conditions, but showed signifi- 
cantly less avoidance under distributed conditions if 
surgery occurred after acquisition training. Results are 
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compared to previous findings and are discussed in terms 
of an incubation of fear phenomena and memory 
consolidation. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

479. Gaito, John; Hopkins, Robert W. & Pelletier, 
Wayne. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Inter- 
animal transfer and chemical events underlying the 
kindling effect. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(May), Vol. 1(5-A), 319-321.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments in which 42 male Wistar rats were subjected to 
low-intensity electrical stimulation unilaterally to the 
amygdala over repeated trials until clonic convulsions 
resulted. Ss showed the same electrophoretic pattern of 
the prealbumin range acidic proteins as did nonstimulat- 
ed controls and Ss subjected to stimulation for varying 
periods prior to convulsions. In Exp. IV with 30 
additional Ss, there were no differences in kindling 
behavior of recipients injected with soluble proteins from 
kindled Ss, recipients injected with similar material from 
nonkindled Ss, and recipients injected with saline. 
—Journal abstract. 

480. Gandelman, Ronald. (Rutgers State U.) The 
development of cannibalism in male Rockland-Swiss 
mice and the influence of olfactory bulb removal. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1973(Mar) Vol. 6(2), 
159-164.—Reports results of 4 experiments in which 
22-80 day old male albino mice (№ = 324) were placed 
in individual cages with 2 1-day-old mice after receiving 
testosterone propionate (500 ug/day), sesame oil, sham 
operations, or bilateral olfactory bulb removal. Approxi- 
mately 50% of adult Ss killed the pups. Pup killing was 
usually accompanied by eating of 1 or both pups. Pup 
killing was not exhibited by normal 22-day old Ss or by 
22 day olds that were administered testosterone for 11 
days prior to testing, but was exhibited by 22 day olds 
after olfactory bulb removal.—Journal abstract. 

481. Glick, Stanley D. & Greenstein, Stuart. (Mount 
Sinai School of Medicine, City U. New York) Recovery 
of weight regulation following ablation of frontal cortex 
in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 
491—496.—Performed bilateral ablations of frontal cor- 
tex in female Sprague-Dawley albino rats. Recovery of a 
postoperative weight loss was quicker when food pellets 
were scattered on the cage floor than when pellets were 
available only in attached food hoppers. Food depriva- 
tion prior to surgery facilitated recovery when food was 
scattered on the cage floor after surgery. Successive-stage 
surgery also facilitated recovery. Despite facilitative 
influences on recovery from the initial postoperative 
weight loss, all frontal Ss showed a temporary weight loss 
4-5 wks after surgery if food previously available on the 
cage floor was removed (food remained in the hoppers). 
Results indicate that time after surgery and postopera- 
tive experience had different roles in recovery of 
function following brain damage.—Journal abstract. 

482. Gold, Paul E. & McGaugh, James L. (U. 
California, School of Biological Sciences, Irvine) Rela- 
tionship between amnesia and brain seizures in rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 41-46. 
—Examined the brain stimulation intensity necessary to 
produce seizures and retrograde amnesia in male 
Sprague-Dawley rats at 3 locations: frontal cortex, 
posterior cortex, and a far posterior placement. Posterior 
cortex had the lowest brain seizure and retrograde 
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— amnesia thresholds; the far posterior t had the 
- highest brain seizure and retrograde amnesia thresholds. 
1 Results suggest that the amnesic ies of the brain 


S 


stimulation may be linked in some way to brain seizures. 
However, the relationship was not a simple one: 
cortically elicited brain seizures were not always effective 
4 in disrupting memory. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
... 483. Goodman, Edward D. & Firestone, Murray 1. 
_ (Emory О.) Olfactory bulb lesions: Nest reinforcement 
. and handling ] 
- Behavior, 1973(Јап), Vol. 101), 1-8.—Assigned 13 
_ female len hamsters to receiving bilateral olfactory 
bulb removal, sham alions, or no operations. 
-. Olfactory bulb lesions altered barpressing for nest paper, 
E nest building, barpressing for sucrose pellets, stacking of 


à 
ч 


_ food pellets, maintenance of urination and defecation 
pe and handling reactivity. The obtained deficits are 
interpreted in terms of a sensory deficit related to 
potentiation of neural mechanisms mediating normal 


1 : nee typical housekeeping activities. (27 ref.)—Journal 


асі. 


484. Grossman, S. P. (Yale U.) Commentary. In E. S. 


— Valenstein (Ed. Brain stimulation and motivation: 


injection techniques to 
гь. Methodological problems are discussed. (3 
) 

485. Grossman, S. P. (Yale U.) Direct adrenergic and 
cholinergic stimulation of hypothalamic mechanisms. 
In E. S. Valenstein (Ed.), Brain stimulation and motiva- 
tion: Research and commentary. Glenview, Ill.: Scott 
. Foresman, 1973. 172 Бархи 3 experiments with 36 

male albino Sprague-Dawley rats. Results demonstrate 
_ that placement of adrenergic substances into a circum- 

scribed region of the TOR eec elicits specific 
changes in food intake, while placement of cholinergic 
agents into the same area of the hypothalamus evokes 
pronounced changes in water intake. 2 anatomically 
overlapping hypothalamic systems of neural elements are 
postulated as participating in regulation of food and 
“е Halboth, Php Н. & Coons, Edgar 
486. & 
Baruch Coll., City U New York) Rw naim 
ments of the neural poststimul 
the lateral hypothalamic 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 429/453. Studied the ellects ot 
rate and pattern of central stimulation on the strength of 
electrically elicited eating behavior in 10 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats. 2 experiments showed that threshold and 
latency as measures of this strength yield similar results. 
Doubling the stimulation rate increased nse 
strength, presumably because of temporal summation of 
the transmitter at synapses in the neural pathway 
mediating the behavior. However, varying temporal 
patterning of pulses, with rate held constant, did not 
affect response strength except at interpulse intervals so 
short that the 2nd pulse of a pair fell within the presumed 
refractory period of the Ist; then response strength 
decreased. The lack of differential temporal summation 
at different patternings of pulses was attributed to a long 
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survival lifetime of the transmitter mediating hunger. (Ii 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


(Rutgers State U.) A sp 

of fornix and other larg 
fiber bundles. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 157-159,— Describes an inexpensive spring-loaded 
carrier which, in combination with the knife cu 
technique designed by A. Sclafani and S. P. Grossman й 
1969, enables the user to transect large fiber bundles if 
the rat brain. In a study with 11 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats, the fornix system was transected between th 


Inst. of Neurology, London, E 
inclined plane for ng the rat's 
Behavior, 197XMar), Vol. 10(3), 617-618. t 
instrument which enables brain sections to be cut in any 
desired standard plane to reveal electrode tracks and 
lesions along their whole length in the same section 
489. Johnson, David A. & Becker, Thomas M. (Ohio 
U.) Development of open-field activity in the 
following caudate lesions in infancy. Bulletin of й 
Psychonomic Society, 197УМау), Vol. 1(5-А), 331-332 
—Performed lesions at the head of the caudate n 
in male Long-Evans hooded rats. Results show increase 
levels of activity in the open field. Hyperactivity wal 
similar regardless of Ss’ age at the time the lesion wá 
produced (7 or 77 days of age). Unilateral lesioni 
resulted in higher levels of activity than did bilate 
—Journal abstract. 
490. Kestenbaum, Richard S.; Deutsch, J. Anthony 
Coons, Edgar E. (State U. New York, Stony Brook 
refractory , temporal summation 


pain systems. Journa: 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), A i 
—Indicated that the same poststimulation excitavit 
pattern as that classically evidenced from responses r 
neurons to a test pulse administered at a parametric 
varied interval after a conditioning pulse was 2° 
evidenced in escape fonce of 19 male Spragut 
Dawley rats intracranially stimulated by a similar 

of pulse pairs. Rate of lever pressing to achieve ii 4 
rests from this stimulation indicated, as a function e 
intrapair interval, that 3 sizes of midbrain fibers "d 
conduct the aversive signal and that synaptic integral 69 
of pain conforms to Stevens's power law dns in 
cranially as well as elsewhere. icted minor shi fre 
refractoriness accompanied variation in pulse-pair 
quency and whee. The value of the double-pu® 
technique in identifying fiber and synaptic mecha E 
mediating electrically elicited behavior is disc 

—Journal abstract. 
491. Kral, Paul A. & Beggerly, Harry 
Research Center, Kan.) 

association 


sion paradigm. Physiol: 
10(1), 145-147.—Assi, 

to gor receiving lithi 
with a toxic solution of lithium chloride (U 
after drinking saccharin-flavored water (CS) 
avoid that taste upon subsequent encounter unless 
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was administered immediately after the UCS and, 
therefore, functionally during the CS-UCS interval. ECS 
delayed only 5 min after the UCS had no effect on 
conditioning, while it is known to be disruptive if 
interpolated at any time up to 4 hrs before ће UCS (i.e. 
during the CS-UCS interval). Results suggested that 
ECS acts more effectively to prevent the occurrence of 
associative learning than to induce retrograde amnesia 
for an already formed association—Journal abstract. 

492. Larsson, Knut & Sódersten, Per. (Unit of 
Psychobiology, Gothenburg, Sweden) Mating in male 
rats after section of the dorsal penile nerve. PAysiology 
& Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 567-571.—Sectioned 
the dorsal penile nerve in 12 male Wistar rats and 
observed their sexual behavior during a 2-mo period. Ss 
continued to show vigorous mounting behavior through- 
out the testing period, but compared to intact animals 
the mating pattern was greatly impaired. All Ss displayed 
mounts and intromissions, but only 4 ejaculated. The 
proportion of mounts without intromission was greatly 
increased. Ss which were able to ejaculate showed an 
increment in the number of mounts and intromissions 
preceding ejaculation, and the ejaculatory latencies were 
accordingly prolonged. Impairment of sexual behavior 
was attributed to a reduced stimulatory effect of mounts 
and intromissions.—Journal abstract. 

493. Legare, Miriam C. & Martin, Leslie. (California 
State U., Sacramento) A simple procedure for optic 
nerve section. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
10(1) 175.—Describes a surgical technique which is 
successful in inducing Wallerian degeneration in optic 
projections, is simple, is less traumatic than optic 
enucleation, prevents avulsion, and provides for a sham- 
operated control S.—Journal abstract. 

494. Lehr, Patricia P. & Nachman, Marvin. (U. 
California, Riverside) Lateralization of learned taste 
aversion by cortical spreading depression. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 79-83.—Taught 57 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats a strong aversion to ingestion of 
lithium chloride under unilateral cortical spreading 
depression. Ss failed to show this aversion when 
spreading depression was changed to the opposite 
hemisphere. Control rats which learned the aversion with 
both hemispheres functional showed a very strong 
aversion to LiCl in subsequent tests with either both 
hemispheres functional or 1 hemisphere under spreading 
depression. Results indicate that cortical participation is 
important for learning of a taste aversion. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

495. Leon, Michael & Moltz, Howard. (McMaster U., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Endocrine control of the 
maternal pheromone in the postpartum female rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 65-67. 
— Tested 840 16-day-old Wistar pups in an olfactory 
discrimination apparatus. Ss chose between various 
groups of lactating and nulliparous adults. Results 
indicate that the maternal pheromone in the postpartu- 
rient female rat was under prolactin control. Ergocor- 
nine, a drug known to inhibit discharge of the tropin, 
completely eliminated the pheromone, while prolactin 
replacement restored the pheromone. Removal of adre- 
nal and ovarian hormones did not interfere with the 
emission of the attractant. (20 теѓ.) —Journal abstract. 
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496. Levison, Moshe J.; Frommer, Gabriel P. & Vance, 
William B. (Indiana U.) Palatability and caloric density 
as determinants of food intake in hyperphagic and 
normal rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
10(3), 455-462.—Presented female albino rats with 
lesions of the ventromedial hypothalamus and their 
unoperated controls with powdered diets, the caloric 
density and palatability of which were varied independ- 
ently by adding kaolin and sodium saccharin or 
confectioner's sugar. As the dilution of the unsweetened 
diet increased above 20%, the lesioned Ss decreased food 
consumption more than did the controls, and they 
increased consumption less than did the controls over 
successive days of exposure to the diluted diets. Sweeten- 
ing the dilute diets usually produced a larger increase in 
food consumption among the hyperphagic Ss, especially 
those in the dynamic phase, than among their controls. 
The data suggest that lesions of the ventromedial 
hypothalamus remove or attenuate the long-term influ- 
ence of nutritional balance, leaving body weight to be 
adjusted to a set point defined by the interaction of 
prevailing values of other stimuli such as diet palatability 
that are known to influence initiation and termination of 
eating. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

497. Manthei, R. C.; Wright, D. C. & Kenny, A. D. (U. 
Missouri, Research Center) Altered CSF constituents 
and retrograde amnesia in rats: A biochemical ap- 
proach. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 
517-521.—Conducted a parametric estimation on the 
concentrations of certain substances in cerebrospinal 
fluid (CSF) as a function of time after ECS treatment 
that produced retrograde amnesia in male Holtzman 
rats. The substances of particular interest were hexoses, 
and the electrolytes sodium, potassium, calcium, and 
magnesium. Concentrations of each substance were 
expressed as percent change after treatment from an 
initial concentration taken from each S before treatment. 
Considerable increases in hexose and calcium concentra- 
tions were observed at 5 min after ECS treatment, while 
concentrations for sodium, potassium, and magnesium 
demonstrated little change at the 5-min observation. 
Values for all 5 biochemical variables comparable to 
their control values were observed at subsequent time 
intervals. Concentrations for these 5 biochemical varia- 
bles were established for both CSF and blood in rat and 
compared to those values reported for rabbit. The 
argument is advanced that protein synthesis inhibition 
following ECS is secondary to the disruption of mem- 
brane surface glycoproteins and that the disruption of 
these glycoproteins plays a major role in the production 
of retrograde amnesia.—Journal abstract. 

498. Mendelson, Joseph & Freed, William J. (U. 
Kansas) Do rats terminate hypothalamic stimulation 
only in order to turn it on again? Behavioral Biology, 
1973(May), Vol. 8(5), 619-628.—Investigated the behav- 
ior of rats in terminating electrical stimulation in the 
hypothalamus (ESH). 6 male rats were given 30 or 60 
sessions during which they had 1 opportunity to initiate 
and terminate ESH. 2 hypotheses were cited concerning 
the rats’ behavior: (a) rats will terminate the ESH 
because it changes from rewarding to punishing if left on 
for more than a few seconds; and (b) while the onset of 
ESH is rewarding, its reward strength diminishes rapidly 
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and Ss will terminate it in order to turn it on again. If so, 
rats given only one opportunity to initiate and terminate 
the ESH should not terminate it because it cannot be 
turned on again. Results show however, that rats will 
terminate the ESH, thus supporting the first hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

499. Modianos, Doan T.; Flexman, Jerry E. & Hitt, 
John C. (Texas Christian U.) Rostral medial forebrain 
bundle lesions produce decrements in masculine, but 
not feminine, sexual behavior in spayed female rats. 
Behavioral Biology, 1973(May), Vol. 8(5) 629-636. 
— Studied the effects of bilateral electrolytic lesions in 
the rostral medial forebrain bundle on sexual behavior. 
Disruption of androgen-evoked masculine behavior 
resulted but not the estrogen- and progesterone-evoked 
behavior of 35 ovariectomized female rats. Ss with 
medial forebrain bundle damage, compared to sham- 
operated or unoperated animals, displayed masculine 
behavior during fewer postoperative test sessions and 
emitted fewer mounting responses in tests during which 
masculine behavior was observed to occur. Results are 
consistent with the notion that the medial forebrain 
bundle is importantly involved in the mediation of 
masculine, but not feminine, sexual behavior in the rat 
and support the concept of neural sexual dimorphism. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

500. Moore, J. W.; Marchant, H. G.; Norman, J. B. & 
Kwaterski, S. E. (U. Massachusetts) Electrical brain 
stimulation as a Pavlovian conditioned inhibitor. Phy- 
siology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 581-587. 
— Gave 16 white New Zealand rabbits differential 
conditioning in a paradigm utilizing electrical brain 
stimulation (ESB) as negative CS. The reference response 
was the nictitating membrane reflex elicited by electric 
shock to the infraorbital region of the eye. А 1,200-Hz 
tone served as the reinforced CS, and a compound 
consisting of the same tone plus ESB was the nonrein- 
forced CS. The major findings from 3 experiments are 
that (a) ESB served as a true conditioned inhibitor when 
inhibitory potential was assessed in summation and 
retardation tests and contrasted with pseudoconditioned 
inhibition controls, (b) the effectiveness of ESB as a 
conditioned inhibitor was not related to locus (hypotha- 
lamus, lateral geniculate, medial geniculate nucleus) of 
stimulation, and (c) tests of stimulus generalization 
following conditioned inhibition training indicated that 
concurrent ESB lowered the (concave downward) gener- 
alization gradient along the audiofrequency dimension. 
The fact that concurrent ESB did not eliminate or invert 
the gradient suggests that the 1,200-Hz tone retained its 
excitatory potential in the presence of the inhibitory CS. 
Results are related to a hierarchical neuronal model of 
inhibitory stimulus control.—Journal abstract. 

501. Murphy, Michael G. & O'Leary, James L. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Hanging and climbing 
functions in raccoon and sloth after total cerebellecto- 
my. Archives of Neurology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 28(2), 
111-117.—4 raccoons and 4 sloths, as representatives of 
widely separated evolutionary species related by a 
predilection for an arboreal habitat, underwent complete 
cerebellar removal as later determined through histologi- 
cal study. Cerebellectomy in the sloth resulted in no 
noticeable change in their hanging and climbing func- 
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tions. As diversified climbers higher than sloths in the 
evolutionary scale, raccoons showed classic postopera- 
tive cerebellar deficit, though within a short time they 
compensated. Cat control Ss lagged far behind in 
hanging and climbing functions. In a latter stage of the 
experiment strychnine sulfate was injected intravascular- 
ly into the raccoons under terminal anesthesia. All 
showed tonic flexor seizure patterns of the hind-limbs. 
This findings suggests prepotency of the flexor muscles 
in aboreally specialized animals, since related data 
drawn from other experimentation on the sloth also 
shows the same prepotency of flexor muscles. The sloth 
otherwise exhibits a very archaic and the raccoon an 

advanced neurological status. (19 ref.)—E. Gavin. ) 

502. Oliver, D. L.; Firestone, M. I. & Goodman, E. D. 
(Duke U.) Hippocampal stimulation rebound effects in 
hamsters. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
23-27.—Trained 14 female golden hamsters to barpress 
on a VI-25 schedule. Barpressing for solid food was 
severely disrupted during and following electrical stimu- l 
lation of the dorsolateral hippocampus; the disruption of 
barpressing for liquid food was substantially less. With E 
delivered stimulation, rebound eating of solid food and 
grooming increased while time spent drinking liquid food 
did not. Other observations indicate that neither drink- 
ing water nor manipulating nest materials increased 
during or after hippocampal stimulation. Self-stimula- 
tion behavior was supported by dorsolateral hippocam- 
pal stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

503. Parker, Thomas D. & Treichler, F. Robert. 
(Loyola U., Chicago) The influence of restricted 
posterior neodecortication on brightness preference. 
and brightness discrimination performance of rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 473-478. 
—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 144 male 
Long-Evans rats to measure the choice behavior and 
brightness discrimination performance of normal and 
neodecorticated Ss with damage to striate and/of 
extrastriate areas of the posterior cortex. Choice of dark 
environments was reduced when lesions included the 
striate area, while extrastriate damage reduced repetitive 
positional responses in a Yerkes apparatus and enhance 
choice of a brighter escape door. When tested for 
discrimination performance in a 2-choice task where 
either bright or dim alternatives served as correct stimuli, 
Ss' differential preferences did not seem to determine the 
courses of acquisition. Rather, the task requiring dim 
choice revealed selective impairment in Ss without striate 
cortices. Assessment of brightness discrimination aS an 
indicator of lesion-induced behavioral impairment L 
discussed.—Journal abstract. | 

504. Payne, А. P. (U. Birmingham, Medical School, 
England) A comparison of the aggressive behaviour 
isolated intact and castrated male golden hamsters 
towards intruders introduced into the home са 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 629-631. 
—Placed intact male golden hamsters into the cages 9 
intact and castrated isolated Ss. Both groups of isolat : 
resident Ss attacked and showed aggression more ^ 
the intruders. Intact residents, however, exhibited т 
aggression and lowered latency to attack than 
castrated Ss. (18 ref.) 
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505. Perek, M.; Ravona, H.; Snapir, N. & Luxemburg, 
D. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem Faculty of Agriculture, 
Rehovot, Israel) Sexual behaviour of White Leghorn 
cocks bearing basal hypothalamic lesions: in various 
locations. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 
479-484.—Conducted a study with 21 cockerels, in 
which lesions located in the mammillary nuclei resulted 
in functionally castrated cocks (FC) with completely 
atrophied combs and testes. These Ss did not show any 
sexual activity and were attacked and defeated by the 
hens. When lesions were located in the posterior part of 
the mammillary nuclei, Ss became partially functionally 
castrated carrying atrophied testis and large combs. 
These Ss also did not show any signs of sexual behavior 
but were not defeated by the hens. Treatment of the FC 
Ss with daily injections of 1 mg/kg testosterone propion- 
ate resulted in a significant increase of their comb size 
and hematocrit values; they were not attacked by the 
hens but did not have sexual behavior restored. It is 
suggested that the hypothalamic mammillary nuclei are 
directly involved in the mechanism controling sexual 
behavior activities of the male domestic fowl—Journal 
abstract. 

506. Peters, Michael; Bleek, Christian & Monjan, 
Andrew A. (U. Munich, Physiological Inst., W. German- 
y) Reaction to electrical shock after cerebellar lesions 
in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 
429-433.— Compared the reactivity to electrical shock of 
30 male Wistar rat controls and 30 Ss with lesions of the 
cerebellar cortex. At current levels above 200 pA no 
differences could be found between the groups. At 
threshold levels 32 Ss with lesions of the vermis showed 
the Ist measurable response to shock at significantly 
higher current levels than Ss of the other 2 groups. The 
findings lend further support to the concept of a 
functional differentiation between the cerebellar cortex 
of the vermis and the hemispheres.—Journal abstract. 

507. Plotkin, H. C. & Russell, I. Steele. (Medical 
Research Council, Unit on Neural Mechanisms, Lon- 
don, England) Compensation of a hemidecorticate 
learning deficit by manipulation of input redundancy. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 601-606. 
—Investigated the procedure of peripherally compensat- 
ing the instrumental learning deficit of 144 functionally 
hemidecorticated male Glaxo-Wistar hooded rats. 2 
input conditions, the duration and intermittent structure 
of the warning signal in an avoidance learning situation, 
were simultaneously manipulated. Increases in both the 
temporal redundancy and signal patterning corrected 
hemidecorticate performance. Results are interpreted in 
terms of network redundancy of cortical information- 
processing systems.—Journal abstract. 

508. Prado-Alcala, Roberto A.; Grinberg-Zylberbaum, 
Jacobo; Alvarez-Leefmans, Javier & Brust-Carmona, 
Héctor. (National Autonomous U. Mexico, Mexico City) 
Suppression of motor conditioning by the injection of 3 
M KCI in the caudate nuclei of cats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 59-64.—Gave 15 cats 
training on 3 motor conditioned responses: a Pavlovian 
type and 2 instrumental responses. Performance was 
severely impaired after the application of 5 ul of 3 M 
KCI in the caudate nuclei (CN). Further, during the Ist 
2-3 min, Ss kept moving from 1 place to the other, 
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exploring the box as if they were unable to recognize the 
conditioning environment and restrain their movements. 
Findings are consistent with the view that the CN 
activity is necessary for the motor regulation which 
subserves learned responses and for the analysis and/or 
storage mechanisms of afferent information. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

509. Redick, Janice H.; Nussbaum, Alan I. & Mook, 
Douglas G. (U. Virginia) Estradiol induced suppression 
of feeding in the female rat: Dependence on body 
weight. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 
543—547.— Demonstrated in adult female Sherman albi- 
no rats that estradiol did not suppress food intake апа 
body weight after Ss received ovariectomies and adrena- 
lectomies. The drug suppressed feeding only in actual or 
impending obesity. It is concluded that estradiol proba- 
bly affects the systems concerned with long-term 
regulation of body weight. (20 ref.) 

510. Reyes, Renato; Finger, Stanley & Frye, John. 
(Washington U.) Serial thalamic lesions and tactile 
discrimination in the rat. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 8(6), 807-813.—Tested a total of 44 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats with 1 and 2-stage lesions centered in 
the ventrobasal homologue of the thalamus and with 
control operations, in a Tmaze for ability to acquire 2 
ridge-smooth tactile discriminations. The groups with 1 
and 2-stage ventrobasal complex lesions performed 
significantly worse than Ss with sham operations or 
control lesions, but did not differ from each other. 
Although the data demonstrate the importance of the 
ventrobasal complex in the acquisition of tactile habits in 
the rat, they give no evidence for sparing of function 
after serial lesions in this part of the brain. Parameters 
such as lesion size and interoperative period are 
discussed with reference to this result. Of considerable 
importance is the added finding that survival rates were 
significantly higher after 2-stage than after l-stage 
lesions centered in the same thalamic structures. 
—Journal abstract. 

511. Rickert, Edward, et al. (О. Alabama, Birming- 
ham) Differential performance of hippocampally ablated 
rats on nondiscriminated and discriminated DRL sched- 
ules. Behavioral Biology, 1973(May), Vol. 8(5), 597—609. 
—Compared in 2 experiments performance of hippo- 
campectomized neodecorticated, and normal Sprague- 
Dawley rats (total N — 81) on differential reinforce- 
ment of low rates 10-, 20-, or 30-sec schedules of 
reinforcement either by using conventional schedules or 
by modifying the schedule with a visual cue which 
signaled the end of the required interresponse time 
(IRT). Ss with hippocampal ablations showed typical 
decrements in performance under the undiscriminated 
conditions, but the magnitude of the deficit relative to 
controls did not increase with longer IRT's. Although 
initial differences were found between hippocampectom- 
ized Ss and control on the discriminated schedules, the 
terminal performance of the groups was similar; the rate 
of achieving asymptotic levels varied inversely with 
schedule length. These findings are (a) inconsistent with 
a response-inhibition hypothesis of hippocampal func- 
tioning, and (b) suggest that the behavioral impairment 
of hippocampally ablated Ss reflects a deficit in the 
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processing of information from response-produced 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

512. Ross, J. W. & Gorski, R. A. (U. California, 

_ Medical School, Brain Research Inst, Los Angeles) 
Effects of potassium chloride on sexual behavior and 
the cortical EEG in the ovariectomized rat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 643-646.—Facilitated 
lordosis behavior in ovariectomized Sprague-Dawley rats 
by the application of KCI into permanent cannulae on 

_ the cortical dura. No EEG changes were found in 7 of 9 
Ss, but depression of cortical EEG amplitude was noted 
in the remaining 2 Ss. 

513. Rowe, Frank A. & Smith, William E. (Illinois 
Inst. of Technology) Simultaneous and successive 
olfactory bulb removal: Influences on the mating 
behavior of male mice. Physiology & Behavior, 
-1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 443-449.—Performed simultane- 
ous olfactory bulb removal abolishing mating behavior 
in 14 sexually experienced male Swiss-Webster albino 
mice. In contrast to simultaneous bulbectomy, removal 
of both olfactory bulbs in 2 operations separated by an 
interval of 30 days had no effect on the mating behavior 
of 17 other Ss. In successively bulbectomized Ss, the 
occurrence or nonoccurrence of the opportunity for 
mating behavior in the interval between the removal of 
each bulb had no influence on the degree to which 

- mating behavior was spared. It is concluded that the 
abolition of mating behavior produced by simultaneous- 

.. ]y removing both olfactory bulbs in male mice is not a 

Consequence of a sensory deficit, but is due to the 

destruction of tissues directly involved in the mediation 
of sexual behavior. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

514. Sara, S. J. (U. Louvain, Center for Experimental 
& Comparative Psychology, Pellenberg, Belgium) Re- 
covery hypoxia and ECS-induced amnesia after a 
single exposure to training environment. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 85-89.—Assigned 78 
male Wistar rats to groups receiving footshock or no 
footshock in a training cage followed by hypoxia, ECS, 
or no treatment. A single exposure to the training 
environment for 3 min was sufficient to produce 
recovery from hypoxia-induced amnesia when tested 30 
min later. Recovery from ECS-induced amnesia was 
evidenced 5 min after exposure to the training environ- 

ment. Results make a state dependent learning explana- 
tion for memory loss after ECS or hypoxia unfeasible, 
since the recovery is seen immediately after the memory 
loss is evidenced. It is proposed that amnestic treatments 
prevent the integration of the training event into existing 
functional memory systems and consequently the train- 
ing has no significance for the animal. Reexposure to the 
training environment precipitates a continuation of these 
integrative processes and the memory becomes organized 
in such a way that it has a behavioral consequence 

(avoidance) on the subsequent trial. (French summary) 

—Journal abstract. 

515. Sclafani, Anthony; Berner, Charles N. & Maul, 
Glen. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New York) Differential 
effects of hypothalamic transections on the wood 
gnawing behavior of rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 451-454.—Made bilateral para- 
sagittal knife cuts in the hypothalamus of 21 female CFE 
rats at lateral planes .5, 1.0, or 1.5 mm from the midline. 
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Cuts through the ventromedial hypothalamus (УМН) at _ 
L-0.5 produced the hyperphagia syndrome and did not - 
significantly depress wood gnawing. Cuts just lateral to 
the УМН at L-1.0 also produced the hyperphagia 
syndrome but depressed wood gnawing below control 
levels. Cuts along the medial edge of the lateral 
hypothalamus at L-1.5 produced a mild hypophagia-hy- 
perphagia syndrome and completely blocked wood 
gnawing behavior. Findings suggest the possibility that 
specific hypothalamic neural pathways may control 
gnawing behavior.—Journal abstract. 

516. Snapir, N., et al. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, Israel) 
The effect of intrahypothalamic administration of 
sodium pentobarbital on eating behaviour and feed 
intake in chickens. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 10(1), 97-100.—Used permanently implanted can- 
nulas in the brain to inject 10 4-mo-old White Leghorn 
cocks with sodium pentobarbital solutions. Ss with 
cannulas implanted in the 3rd ventricle, above the 
hypothalamic ventromedial area, responded with imme- 
diate increase in feed intake and vigorous pecking 
behavior which lasted from 10-60 min. Ss with cannulas 
implanted in the posterior lateral hypothalamus showed 
no changes in their feed intake or eating behavior. 
Results correspond to those obtained with rats, cats, and 
dogs.—Journal abstract. 

517. Valenstein, Elliot S. (Ed.). (U. Michigan) Brain 
stimulation and motivation: Research and commentary. 
Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 172 p. 

518. Valenstein, Elliot S. (U. Michigan) History of 
brain stimulation: Investigation into the physiology of 
motivation. In E. S. Valenstein (Ed.), Brain stimulation 
and motivation: Research and commentary. Glenview, Ill: 
Scott Foresman, 1973. 172 p.—Reviews changing views 
of the nervous system and examines theories an 
research applications of positive brain stimulation. (9р. 
ref.) 

519. Voci, Vincent E. & Carlson, Neil R. (U. 
Massachusetts) Enhancement of maternal behavior and 
nest building following systemic and diencephalic 
administration of prolactin and progesterone in the 
mouse. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 388-393.— Investigated effects 
of 2 administration methods of prolactin and progester- 
one on 2 aspects of maternal behavior. 55 virgin female 
mice received hypothalamic (Group PROL-HYPO), 
neocortical (Group РКОІ-СОКТ), or subdermal (Group 
PROL-NECK) implants of approximately .07 mg prolac- 
tin or hypothalamic implants of approximately 07 ш 
progesterone (Group PROG-HY PO) placed in the tips o! 
stainless-steel tubing. Group PROL-SYST receiv 
subdermal implants of approximately 1.5 тё ed 
powdered prolactin. A group of unoperated mice serv 
as controls (Group NORM). Members of groups FROM 
HYPO and PROL-SYST retrieved pups significa? 


faster than all the other groups, spent more time In 
nest licking them, and built superior nests. Group 
PROG-HYPO also built superior nests, but UMP 
retrieving behavior was indistinguishable from controls: 
The results suggest that prolactin facilitates materna 
behavior, and its site of action is in the ante" 
hypothalamus. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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520. Vrtunski, Predrag. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., 
О.) An analog-to-digital converter for on-line use in 
response dynamics research. Behavior Research Methods 
& Instrumentation, 1973(May), Vol. 5(3), 285-286.—De- 
scribes a general-purpose translator designed to analyze 
the dynamic properties of the intracranially reinforced 
barpressing response. It is used principally as an animal 
training device.—Journal abstract. 

521. Wallace, Patricia; Owen, Keith & Thiessen, D. D. 
(U. Texas) The control and function of maternal scent 
marking in the Mongolian gerbil. PAysiology & Behavior, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 463-466.—Investigated the tem- 
poral marking patterns and hormonal mechanisms of 9 
pregnant gerbils. Scent-marking frequency and nest- 
building activity increased during pregnancy and early 
lactation and then gradually declined to prepregnancy 
levels by the end of lactation. Ss ovariectomized 2 days 
after parturition failed to show the normal increase in 
marking in early lactation. In addition, ovariectomy of 
nonpregnant Ss caused a significant decline in marking 
frequency, thus implicating ovarian secretions in the 
control of female scent marking. Presence of the 
mother's sebum on a strange pup enhanced the pup's 
probability of being retrieved to the nest, suggesting that 
scent marking aids the mother in identifying her pups. 
The role of pregnancy hormones in regulating many 
aspects of maternal behavior is emphasized. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

522, Woodruff, Michael L.; Baisden, Ronald H. & 
Isaacson, Robert L. (U. Florida) Deficient brightness 
discrimination in hooded but not albino rats given 
neocortical ablations. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 10(1), 165-169.—Trained 16 male Long-Evans 
hooded rats and 16 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
with or without lesions of the neocortex overlying 
hippocampus in an operant discrimination. Though the 
normal groups did not differ from one another and the 
neocortically lesioned albinos did not differ from the 
unlesioned Ss, when compared to the other groups, the 
hooded group was deficient in the acquisition of the task. 
A greater amount of cell loss and gliosis was observed in 
the thalamus of the hooded Ss.—Journal abstract. 

523. Young, A. Grant & Fuselier, G. Dwayne. 
(Louisiana State U.) ECS effects: An attempt to 
stimulate recovery of the PRE. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-A), 322-324. 
—Trained 80 naive male albino rats to leverpress for 
sucrose on either continuous reinforcement (CRF) or 
partial reinforcement (PR). Following training, S experi- 
enced treatment consisting of either footshock plus ECS 
or footshock only. 4 hrs after original treatment, / of the 
Ss in each group received a reminder shock. Results of 
an extinction test 24 hrs after original treatment show 
that (a) ECS produced apparent amnesia for footshock, 
(b) ECS eliminated the PR effect, (c) reminder shock 
produced at least partial recovery from ECS-induced 
amnesia, and (d) reminder shock did not reinstate the PR 
effect. Results are interpreted as not supportive of a 
memory consolidation hypothesis —Journal abstract. 
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524. j . Drug-induced deafness: А 
cooperative study. JAMA: Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 1973(Apr), Vol. 224(4), 515-516. 
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— Found that 32 of 11,526 medical inpatients (3/1,000) 
monitored by the Boston Collaborative Drug Surveil- 
lance Program developed deafness of varying severity 
attributed to drugs administered while in the hospital. 
Drugs implicated in the development of deafness were 
aspirin (11/1,000 exposed), the aminoglycoside antibiot- 
ies (13/1,000 exposed), ethacrynic acid (Edecrin) when 
given by the iv route (7/1,000 exposed), and quinidine 
(3/1,000 exposed).—Journal abstract. 

525. Allikmets, L. Kh. & Vakhing, V. A. (Tartus U., 
Central Medical Research Lab. & Psychopharmacology 
Lab., USSR) [The influence of antidepressants on the 
central effects of serotonin and norepinephrine.] (Russ) 
Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1972(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 
649-653.—Studied the behavioral and visceral effects of 
serotonin and norepinephrine introduced by microinjec- 
tion into the hypothalamus or mesencephalon of 56 cats. 
Norepinephrine produced less response than serotonin 
when introduced into the hypothalamus. Imipramine, 
amitryptyline, trimeprimine, promazine, benactyzine, 
and levomepromazine, at different dosage levels, were 
introduced intramuscularly in a 1% aqueous solution 
45-60 min before the microinjection of serotonin, 
norepinephrine, or distilled water (in control experi- 
ments). Imipramine, amitryptyline, and trimeprimine 
increased the effects of serotonin and norepinephrine 
injected into the hypothalamus, but brought about no 
change in the effects produced by the mesencephalic 
injection of serotonin or norepinephrine. Promazine and 
benactyzine produced no change in the effects. Levome- 
promazine in small doses (1 mg/kg) produced a 
qualitatively similar effect on the central action of 
serotonin and norepinephrine as the antidepressants. 
(English summary)—A. G. Pook. 

526. Andén, Nils-Erik; Strómbom, Ulf & Svensson, 
Torgny. (U. Gothenburg, Sweden) Dopamine and nora- 
drenaline receptor stimulation: Reversal of reserpine- 
induced suppression of motor activity. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1973, Vol. 29(4), 289-298.—Recorded the motor 
activity of reserpine-treated female mice after Ss were 
given drug treatments causing stimulation of dopamine 
or noradrenaline receptors or both. The dopamine- 
receptor stimulating agent (apomorphine) elicited an 
activation with stereotypies, whereas the noradrenaline- 
receptor stimulating agent (clonidine HCl) was ineffi- 
cient. Combined treatment with apomorphine and 
clonidine induced marked stimulation with jumping. 
Biochemically, clonidine did not significantly interfere 
with the metabolism of apomorphine. Administration of 
DL-metatyrosine, which stimulates dopamine receptors, 
produced an activation with stereotypies. Administration 
of L-a-methyldopa, which weakly stimulates dopamine 
receptors and strongly stimulates noradrenaline recep- 
tors, produced a slight activation. When metatyrosine 
was given in combination with clonidine, or when a- 
methyldopa was given in combination with apomor- 
phine, a substantial activation was found which was 
comparable to that after treatment with apomorphine 
plus clonidine. Results indicate that a dopamine-receptor 
activity is of basic importance for motor activity, and 
that changes in noradrenaline-receptor activity can 
markedly affect the motor activity qualitatively and 
quantitatively, provided there is a certain dopamine- 
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receptor activity. It is concluded that the effects of drugs 
on the dopamine mechanisms in the corpus striatum and 
on the noradrenaline mechanisms in the spinal cord are 
of value in predicting behavioral effects. (20 ref.) 


sha 
rats demonstrated a curvilinear function only in the 
shuttle task. In Exp. 11 scopolamine improved and 
physostigmine disrupted shuttle-avoidance performance, 
and both altered the form of the retention curve in 300 
- male Holtzman rats. In the l-way task physostigmine 
essentially produced a curve which approximates a U- 
shaped retention function early in training. The data 
support a hypothesis based on activity changes, sub- 
_ served by adrenergic-cholinergic mechanisms, as being 
involved in the production of the Kamin effect. (42 ref.) 
- —VJournal abstract. 
528. Ayhan, I. H. & Randrup, A. (Sct. Hans Mental 
Hosp., Roskilde, Denmark) Behavioural and pharmaco- 
- logical studies on morphine-induced excitation of rats: 
Possible relation to brain catecholamines. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1973, Vol. 29(4), 317-328.—A dministration of 
small doses of morphine to Wistar rats produced 
stimulation of locomotion, rearing, grooming, eating, 
. and drinking. Inhibition of catecholamine biosynthesis 
by a-methyltyrosine and FLA-63, or blockade of the 
catecholamine receptors in the brain, inhibited the 
behavioral-stimulant effects of morphine. Comparison 
_ between the morphine-induced hyperactivity and the 
stimulation of behavior by amphetamine showed that the 
behavioral profiles of the excitation produced by these 
drugs differed significantly from each other. It is 
concluded that morphine stimulates the behavior of rats 
probably by a different mechanism from that of 
amphetamine. (48 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
529. Babichev, V. A.; Zaikonnikova, I. V. & Matveev, 
А. B. (Moscow Medical Inst., USSR) [Electroencephalo- 
graphic analysis of the action of chlorodiethylphosp- 
hate.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 35(6), 679—683.— Studied the effect of chlorodiethyl- 
phosphate, introduced iv or ip in doses of 100-300 
mg/kg, on bioelectrical activity in the brain. 18 experi- 
ments were conducted on 10 unanesthetized rabbits with 
electrodes implanted in the sensory motor and visual 
areas of the cortex, the mesencephalic reticular forma- 
tion, and nonspecific nuclei of the thalamus. The nature 
of its action on the biopotentials registered by the EEG 
under auditory stimulation, provided by a tone of 
300-500 Hz, was also determined. The drug produced a 
high-amplitude slow wave in the bioelectrical activity of 
the brain and decreased the EEG reaction of the brain to 
afferent acoustic stimuli. (English summary) (18 ref.)—4A. 
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530. Baum, Michael J. (Medical Faculty, Rotterdam, 
Netherlands) Hormonal stimulation of precocious mat- 
ing in male rats without antecedent effects on sexual - 
clasping or ambulation. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 137-140.—Assigned 24 male Royal 
Victoria Hospital strain hooded rats to groups receiving 
subcutaneous injections of sesame oil, 1,000 12/100 gm 
testosterone propionate, or 5 pg/100 gm estradiol 
benzoate after postnatal Day 10. Testosterone or 
estradiol accelerated initial intromission without previ- 
ously stimulating either increased amounts of ambula- 
tion or more frequent sexual clasping in tests with 
sexually receptive and nonreceptive females. It is 
concluded that the occurrence of precocious mating in 
these Ss did not depend upon a previous increase in the 
number of opportunities to execute the adult coital 
response.—Journal abstract. 1 

531. Berger, Harvey J,; Brown, Clinton C. & Krantz, 
John C. (Yale U. Medical School) Fenfluramine 
blockade of CNS stimulant effects of amphetamines. 
Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 
62(5), 788-791.—Administered 15 mg/kg fenfluramine 
subcutaneously to male Swiss white CD-1 mice, produc- - 
ing a slight but significant decrease in spontaneous 
motor activity as measured in a circular photocell 
activity cage. Treatment with fenfluramine 15 min prior 
to either dextroamphetamine or methamphetamine 
significantly diminished the hyperactivity caused by 
these compounds. In Exp. II, fenfluramine prolonged 
pentobarbital sleeping time, whereas dextroamphetamine 
and methamphetamine shortened barbiturate narcosis. 
Pretreatment with fenfluramine reversed the reduction of 
pentobarbital sleeping time induced by amphetamine. In 
Exp. III, it was found that fenfluramine did not produce 
amphetamine stereotypy in male Wistar rats. Fenflura- 
mine administered prior to dextroamphetamine Of 
methamphetamine, however, prevented the appearance 
of typical compulsive gnawing behavior in 80% of the Ss. 
Results, using 3 different indexes of CNS excitation, 
demonstrate that fenfluramine reliability antagonizes 
amphetamine-induced stimulation in mice and rats. The 
observed reduction of the CNS activity of amphetamines 
by fenfluramine points to a possible Clinical application 
of this agent in the prophylactic management of 
amphetamine abuse. Preliminary clinical trials using 
various psychological tests tend to confirm that fenflura- 
mine decreases the effects of dextroamphetamine M 
man.—Journal abstract. 

532. Bixler, Edward O.; Kales, Anthony; Tan, Tjiauv 
Ling & Kales, Joyce D. (Pennsylvania State U., Milton 5, 
Hershey Medical Center, Hershey) The effects 0 
hypnotic drugs on nce. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 13-24.—Used sev 
different study designs to evaluate the effects of variou’ 
hypnotic drugs on performance with and № 


1! 
intervening sleep. Vigilance, eye-hand coordina 
cognitive association, and decision making were test 
7 normal volunteers and 2 insomniacs. Detectable 
changes in performance were produced by administra" 
tion of a single clinical dose of these hypnotics. d 
typically employed were secobarbital, gluthethimide, a” 
flurazepam. Secobarbital, in general, produced a тое 
consistent and greater decrement in performance 


thout 
tion, 
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flurazepam. Results with gluthethimide were variable. 
Limitations of the protocol as well as areas of future 
study are discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

533. Boggan, William O. & Seiden, Lewis S. (U. 
Chicago) 5-hydroxytryptophan reversal of reserpine 
enhancement of audiogenic seizure susceptibility in 
mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 9-12. 
— Studied the role and locus of action of 5-hydroxytryp- 
tophan (SHTP) in audiogenic seizure susceptibility using 
302 26-day-old DBA/2 mice. Increased sensitivity to 
audiogenic seizures by reserpine was antagonized by 
5HTP. The antagonism was dependent upon the conver- 
sion of SHTP to 5 hydroxytryptamine (SHT) in brain 
since blockade of both cerebral and extracerebral 
decarboxylase prevented the 5HTP effect, whereas 
selective blockade of extracerebral decarboxylase did not 
affect the 5HTP antagonism. Increased seizure suscepti- 
bility occurred when brain concentrations of 5HT were 
elevated. SHTP did not alter norepinephrine or dopa- 
mine concentrations in brain. Results indicate that 5HT 
plays a role in modulating audiogenic seizure susceptibil- 
ity.—Journal abstract. 

534. Brubaker, Timothy H. (Juniata Coll.) A synthesis 
of current research on marihuana. Journal of Drug 
Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 25-30.—Summarizes 
research to ascertain the effects of the drug marihuana 
on human behavior. Since the isolation of the active 
component of marihuana (THC), studies have revealed 
various effects to the memory, specific physiological 
effects, and definite visual effects to individuals while 
under the influence of marihuana. Furthermore, it has 
been noted that the sociological aspects of the drug are 
of great importance to the study of this drug. It appears 
that these sociological aspects may stimulate an individu- 
al into the use of this drug. The state of euphoria is cited 
as one of the factors which stimulate its usage. It appears 
that an individual cannot participate normally in 
expected societal roles while under the influence of 
marihuana. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

535. Brun, Birgitte & Reisby, Niels. Handwriting 
changes following meprobamate and alcohol: A 
graphometric-graphological investigation. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(4, Pt. 
A) 1070-1082.—Analyzed the handwritings of 89 
university students after placebo, 1.1 gm/kg of alcohol, 
800 or 1,600 mg of meprobamate, or alcohol and 
meprobamate. Both alcohol and meprobamate separate- 
ly caused significantly more writing errors than placebo, 
and alcohol with meprobamate significantly more than 
alcohol alone. On graphometric measures (е.р., size of 
letters and spaces between letters), no significant 
differences were found between placebo and the drug 
conditions, but significantly more Ss showed an increase 
in the size of the letters after alcohol and alcohol with 
meprobamate than after placebo or meprobamate. Ss' 
personality, assessed by the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
scale and in a psychiatric interview, was correlated with 
handwriting changes: the least changes after the drug 
conditions occurred in Ss who were thorough and 
emotionally controlled and with low scores on the 
anxiety scale. The most pronounced changes occurred in 
those who had mood fluctuations, poor impulse control, 
and difficulty in concentration.—Journal summary. 
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536. Cappell, Howard; Kuchar, Eva & Webster, C. D. 
(Addiction Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Some correlates of marihuana self-administra- 
tion in man: A study of titration of intake as a function 
of drug potency. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 
177-184.—Studied the insensitivity of 12 male experi- 
enced marihuana users to pharmacological factors in an 
ad lib self-administration situation. Ss tested repeatedly 
with varying drug potencies were asked to smoke à 
sufficient amount to achieve a predefined subjective state 
of intoxication. Several indices of amount consumed 
suggest that effective titration of intake did not occur. 
Rather, Ss consumed more total tetrahydrocannabinol 
the greater the potency of the material. Doses which 
produced a subjectively "optimal high" had significant 
behavioral and physiological effects. Results are consist- 
ent with the hypothesis that psychosocial variables may 
be more significant than pharmacological variables in 
determining the recreational intake of marihuana. 
—Journal abstract. 

537. Cappell, Howard; LeBlanc, A. E. & Endrenyi, L. 
(Addiction Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Aversive conditioning by psychoactive drugs: 
Effects of morphine, alcohol and chlordiazepoxide. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 239-246.— Tested 
the validity of using evidence that a drug may induce 
conditioned taste aversion to dismiss other behavioral 
effects of the drug as being due to general toxicity rather 
than specific pharmacological action. Behaviorally rele- 
vant doses of alcohol, chlordiazepoxide, and morphine 
were administered intraperitoneally to 56 male Wistar 
rats in an aversive taste conditioning paradigm. Drug 
injections were paired with exposure to saccharin 
solution on repeated trials. Each drug produced saccha- 
rin aversion at 1 or more doses. Since comparable doses 
are known to facilitate rather than impair behavior in 
some situations, the taste aversion test 1s insufficient to 
establish the general behavioral toxicity of particular 
drug doses. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

538. Chute, Douglas L. & Wright, Dennis C. (U. 
Missouri, Space Sciences Research Center, Columbia) 
Retrograde state dependent learning. Science, 
1973(May), Vol. 180(4088), 878-880.—Assigned 50 male 
Holtzman albino rats to 1 control and 4 experimental 
groups receiving iv sodium pentobarbital before acquisi- 
tion in a l-trial passive avoidance task and/or before the 
retention test. Sodium pentobarbital administered after 
acquisition resulted in state dependent (drug dissociated) 
learning. Methodological implications for drug-based 
research and theoretical implications for drug discrimi- 
nation studies are noted. Predictions based on a stimulus 
generalization hypothesis were not supported, whereas 
those based on an information storage hypothesis were 
supported.—Journal abstract. 

539. Clouet, Doris H. Cellular biochemistry of 
narcotic analgesic drugs in the central nervous system 
of the rat. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1972, Vol. 46(3), 
384-392. 

540. Colasanti, Brenda & Khazan, N. (West Virginia 
U., Medical Center) Antagonism of the acute electroen- 
cephalographic and behavioral effects of morphine in 
the rat by depletion of brain biogenic amines. Neuro- 
pharmacology, 1973(May), Vol. 12(5), 461-469.—Chroni- 
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cally implanted adult female Sprague-Dawley rats with 
cortical and temporalis muscle electrodes. Morphine 
- injections (10 mg/kg) to saline-treated Ss were followed 
_ almost immediately by the appearance of high voltage 
EEG slow bursts associated with stuporous behavior, 
which prevailed for 60-90 min. This phase was supersed- 
ed by the prevalence of EEG and behavioral arousal 
over an additional period of 60-90 min, after which EEG 
and behavioral sleep appeared. Administration of mor- 
phine to Ss pretreated with a-methyl-p-tyrosine (a-MPT) 
- was followed by a slight but significant shortening of the 
period of EEG slow bursts and the behavioral stupor as 
well as by a reduction in the duration of the entire 
morphine effect. In contrast, Ss pretreated with p- 
- chlorophenylalanine (p-CPA) responded to morphine by 
an almost immediate and continuous EEG and behavior- 
al arousal, with only a few intervening episodes of 
- behavioral stupor associated with EEG slow bursts. This 
effect of p-CPA was completely reversed by the adminis- 
- tration of 5-hydroxytryptophan prior to the morphine 
injection. Pretreatment with both p-CPA and a-MPT 
likewise resulted in an attenuation of the period of 
morphine-induced EEG and behavioral stupor concomi- 
tant with a prolongation of the period of behavioral 
arousal. The effects of this treatment, however, were less 
оиа than those occurring after p-CPA alone. 
esults suggest that the relative amounts of all 3 
monoamines (norepinephrine, dopamine, and 5-hydrox- 
ytryptamine) in the brain, rather than the absolute levels 
of any | amine, are important in the mediation of the 
central effects of morphine. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
541. Cone, A. L. & Golden, A. J. (Lynchburg Coll.) 
Effects of age and time of day of injection on 
_ amphetamine-induced adipsia in albino rats. Psychologi- 
cal Record, 1973(Spr), Vol. 23(2), 185-189.— Tested 12 
24-hr water-deprived albino rats of 2 ages (65 and 126 
days) under 4 dosages of amphetamine sulfate racemic 
(0, 1, 3, 5 mg/kg) at 3 times during the day (0800, 1600, 
and 2400 hrs). Rate of water-spout licking was electroni- 
cally recorded for 3 hrs after injection. Analysis of 
variance indicated that age, time of day, drug dosage, 
and hours after injection had significant effects on water 
intake. Drug dosage interacted significantly with time of 
day and the 3 hourly measures.—Journal abstract. 

542. Cox, T. & Tye, N. (U. Nottingham, England) 
Effects of physostigmine on the acquisition of a position 
discrimination in rats. Neuropharmacology, 1973(May), 
Vol. 12(5), 477-484.—Trained and tested 136 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats on a T-maze position discrimina- 
tion task. Physostigmine (.02—.10 mg/kg) affected per- 
formance when administered before the training or test 
sessions, but failed to affect performance on the test 
session when administered before or immediately after 
the training session. Small doses (.02-.06 mg/kg) 
improved performance, while a larger dose (.10 mg/kg) 
impaired performance. The effects of other acetylcho- 
line-related drugs were then studied. Results suggest that 
the changes in performance brought about by the 
cholinesterase inhibitor were related to its effects on 
central cholinergic transmission. Findings support the 
hypothesis that cholinergic transmission is involved in 
mechanisms of response inhibition and that acetylcho- 
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line-related drugs do not affect the processes of learning 
or memory. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

543. Darley, C. F.; Tinklenberg, J. R.; Hollister, T. E, 
& Atkinson, R. C. (Stanford U.) Marihuana and retrieval 
from short-term memory. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
Vol. 29(3), 231-238.—Administered an oral dose of 
marihuana extract calibrated to 20 mg of A’-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol on Day 1 of the experiment to 12 male 
moderate users of marihuana, who performed a short- 
term memory task before and after administration. Ss 
were then split into 2 groups, receiving either marihuana. 
or placebo on the evenings of Days 1-4 and between 2 
memory test sessions on Day 5. Placebo Ss showed little 
change in performance between the 2 test sessions on 
Day 5; however, results from Day 1 for all Ss and Day 5 
for the drug group showed that reaction time increased 
from before- to after-challenge sessions. This increase in 
time under marihuana was explained as a change in 
encoding and/or response processes, rather than process- 
es involved in the search of the memory store.—Journal 
abstract. 

544. Darley, C. F., et al. (Stanford U.) Influence of 
marihuana on storage and retrieval processes in 
memory. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Apr), Vol. 102), 
196-200.—Tested 48 adult male moderate users of 
marihuana on presentation and immediate free recall of 
10 20-word lists. Ss were then divided into 2 groups, one 
of which received an oral dose of marihuana extract 
calibrated to 20 mg of A'-tetrahydrocannabinol and one 
of which received placebo. One hr later, all Ss were 
administered delayed recall, recognition, and order tests 
on the Ist set of words. Presentation of another set of 10 
lists followed, and there were immediate recall and 
delayed recall, recognition, and order tests оп these 
words. Performance of drug and placebo Ss did not 
differ significantly for any of the Ist delayed tests. 
However, the performance of drug Ss was poorer than. 
that of placebo Ss on immediate recall, delayed recall, 
and delayed recognition of the 2nd set of lists. It 18 
concluded that retrieval of information relevant to the 
Occurrence or nonoccurrence of an event was not 
affected by marihuana intoxication. Storage difficulties 
probably account for memory deficits due to the drug 
and these difficulties appear to occur in the process © 
transferring information from short-term to long-term 
memory.—Journal abstract. 

545. Davis, W. Marvin & Brister, Calvin С. A 
effects of narcotic analgesics on behavioral arousal in 
the rat. Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 62(6), 974-979.—Used locomotor activity meast il 
by photocell actometers as an index of behavior? 
arousal in male Wistar rats following acute adminis? 
tion of pentazocine, morphine, methadone, levorphan 
and meperidine. The interperitoneal doses tested M. 
125, 2.5, 5, 10, and 20 mg/kg. The low doses of 
morphine and methadone and an intermediate dose © 
pentazocine produced an early (Ist hr) increase 
motility. Higher doses of these 3 drugs and the ! 
dose of levorphanol caused a delayed ex o 
(2nd-3rd hr). An early inhibition of activity Was pes a 
the higher doses of morphine, methadone, тереп 
and levorphanol but not for pentazocine. Meperidine 
not elicit significant locomotor excitation in these d 
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The enhanced motility after pentazocine and the 
narcotic analgesics was blocked by pretreatment with a- 
methyl-p-tyrosine. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

546. Davis, W. Marvin & Smith, Stanley С. (О. 
Mississippi, School of Pharmacy) Alpha-methyltyrosine 
to prevent self-administration of morphine and amphe- 
tamine. Current Therapeutic Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
14(12), 814-819.—Gave 16 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
equipped with jugular cannulas the opportunity to self- 
administer iv doses of morphine sulfate (32 pg/kg) or 
dextroamphetamine sulfate (15 pg/kg) by means of a 
barpress response which activated an injection device. 
Pretreatment with levo-a-methyl-p-tyrosine (AMT) (3 
intraperitoneal doses of 75 mg/kg during an 8-hr period 
prior to the experimental session) blocked the develop- 
ment of self-administration behavior toward both drugs. 
This result is interpreted as a blockade of the mechanism 
by which these agents act as primary positive reinforcers. 
Because of this property, it is suggested that AMT may 
be applicable in procedures designed to produce extinc- 
tion of drug-seeking behavior in persons abusing opiates 
and/or amphetamine. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

547. Delini-Stula, A. (CIBA-Geigy, Pharmaceutical 
Div., Basel, Switzerland) The pharmacology of Ludiomil. 
In P. Kielholz (Ed.) Depressive illness: Diagnosis, 
assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

548. Denisenko, P. P. & Dolgushina, A. T. (Leningrad 
Medical Hygiene Inst, USSR) [The effect of cholino- 
tropic substances, introduced into the hypothalamus, 
on the course of traumatic shock.] (Russ) Farmakologi- 
ya i Toksikologiya, 1972(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 657-660. 
— Studied the effects of benactyzine (10 micrograms); 
hemicholine (5 micrograms); pediphen (50 micrograms); 
nivaline (10 micrograms); nicotine (5 and 10 micro- 
grams); arecoline (acetylcholine) (10 micrograms); and 
sovcain (5 and 10 micrograms), introduced bilaterally 
into the anterior and posterior hypothalamus of a total of 
69 rabbits, during traumatic shock, given 10 min after 
the introduction of the substances (4 hrs in the case of 
hemicholine). The shock consisted of an initial 50 blows 
with a soft cloth, followed after 1 hr by further blows, 
until the pressure in the main carotid artery dropped to a 
predetermined level. The change in sensitivity of the Ss 
under the effects of the drugs was measured according to 
the change in the number of blows which led to a 
reduction of the S's blood pressure to the fixed level. 
Benactyzine and hemicholine raised, while arecoline 
reduced, the resistance of the Ss to the trauma. Pediphen 
introduced into the dorsal hypothalamus increased the 
life span of the Ss. Results suggest that the cholinergic 
systems of the hypothalamus play a part in the 
transmission of painful stimuli and that there is a 
dependence of the duration of traumatic shock on the 
functional state of the cholinoreactive systems. (English 
summary)—A. С. Pook. 

549. Efron, Daniel H.; Cole, Jonathan O.; Levine, 
Jerome & Wittenborn, J. Richard (Eds.). (National Inst. 
of Mental Health, Chevy Chase, Md.) Psychopharmacol- 
ogy: A review of progress 1957-1967. Public Health 
Service Publication, 1968, No. 1836, 1342 p. 

550. Ellinwood, Everett H. & Duarte-Escalante, O. 
(Duke U., Medical School) Chronic methamphetamine 
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intoxication in three species of experimental animals. 
In E. H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts 
on amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C. U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50.—Studied 
patterns of behavior in 40 rats, 40 cats, and 8 rhesus 
monkeys following chronic intoxication with ampheta- 
mines. Each species developed its own specific types of 
stereotyped behaviors. The similarities between the 
behaviors shown by the monkeys and those observed in 
man are discussed. 

55]. Entin, Elliot E. & Goldzung, Paul J. (Ohio U.) 
Residual effects of marihuana usage on learning and 
memory. Psychological Record, 1973(Spr), Vol. 23(2), 
169-178.—Examined the effects of marihuana use on 
memory in 2 studies with a total of 63 undergraduate 
users and 74 undergraduate nonusers of marihuana. In 
both experiments Ss were not "high" in the laboratory 
setting, but those in the user experimental group were 
long-term chronic users of the drug. It was hypothesized 
that users would perform significantly poorer than 
nonusers on both recall and acquisition. Results from 
both studies support the hypothesis for the verbal 
memory tasks but not for the arithmetic 3-step problems. 
Other drugs, test anxiety, and academic ability did not 
appear to be factors in the results. Possible causes of the 
memory impairment and its seriousness are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

552. Fabre, Louis F.; Farmer, Robert W.; Pellizzari, 
Edo D. & Farrell, Gordon. (Texas Research Inst. of 
Mental Sciences, Section of Neuroendocrinology, Hous- 
ton) Aldosterone secretion in pentobarbital-anesthe- 
tized ethanol-infused dogs. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 1972(Jun), Vol. 33(2-A), 476-484.—Investi- 
gated the effect of ethanol on aldosterone secretion in 
male dogs anesthetized with pentobarbital and infused 
with saline or ethanol in saline. Ss were exsanguinated 
via the lumboadrenal vein and sequential samples of 
adrenal venous effluent were collected. In 7 Ss with 
blood alcohol concentrations of 300 mg/100 ml the mean 
aldosterone secretion rate was 12.9 ug/100 kg/hr; in 5 Ss 
treated with saline, 22 ug/kg/hr (p < .001). Hydrocorti- 
sone secretory rates were not altered by ethanol. 
Compared with the controls, the ethanol-treated Ss had 
lower aldosterone secretory rates initially and at all 
subsequent times, although a normal biphasic response 
to hemorrhage occurred. The mean survival time was 194 
min in the ethanol-treated Ss and 283 min in controls. 
The mean blood pressure at onset of hemorrhage was 
146 mm Hg in the ethanol-treated, 127 in the controls; 
after 120 min, 78 and 67 mm Hg, respectively. The mean 
adrenal flow was 5.7 ml/min in the ethanol-treated Ss, 
3.5 in the controls. Results suggest that many of the 
diseases of alcoholism may be secondary to an ethanol- 
induced endocrinopathy. (23 ref.)—Journal summary. 

553. Ferraro, Douglas P. & Grilly, David M. (U. New 
Mexico) Marihuana extract in chimpanzees: Absence of 
long-term effects on operant behavior. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 473-474.—Administered 
37 oral doses of marihuana extract to 6 chimpanzees over 
a 7-mo period. No long-term effects on baseline operant 
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responding were observed in these Ss when compared 
- with the behavior of nondrug controls.—Journal abstract. 
554. File, Sandra E. (City of London Polytechnic, 
- England) Potentiation of the effects of chlorpromazine 
_ on exploration in the rat by a prior experience of the 
_ drug. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 29(4), 357-363. 
— Administration of chlorpromazine to 100 male hooded 
rats increased the latency with which Ss started to 
explore a new environment, and decreased the time spent 
in exploring the environment and the novel objects in it. 
- These effects were significant with a 4 mg/kg, but not 
with a 2 mg/kg dose. There was a potentiation of these 
drug effects in Ss that had previously been given the drug 
jn an environment offering little opportunity for explora- 
tion (the home cage), and 2 mg/kg now became an 
effective dose. Results indicate the responses made to the 
Ist drug situation affected the behavior in the 2nd 
situation. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

555. Flood, James F.; Bennett, Edward; Rosenzweig, 

Mark R. & Orme, Anne E. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
- influence of duration of protein inh on 
_ memory. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 
555-562.—Compared anisomycin and cycloheximide as 
inhibitors of cerebral protein synthesis and as amnestic 
agents in female С57В1/ and male С57ВІ mice. 
- Anisomycin is an effective, nontoxic inhibitor of cerebral 
. protein synthesis. Cycloheximide, while also an effective 
inhibitor of cerebral protein synthesis, is far more toxic. 
Successive subcutaneous injections of anisomycin per- 
mitted variation of duration of inhibition from 2-8 hr. 
With C57Bl/Jf Ss trained in passive avoidance, the 
longer the inhibition, the greater the percentage of 
amnestic Ss. The greater the training strength, the less 
the amnesia. Evidence indicates that cycloheximide 
impairs acquisition.—Journal abstract. 

556. Gandelman, Ronald. (Rutgers State U.) Maternal 
behavior in the mouse: Effect of estrogen and progest- 
erone. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
153-155.—Administered progesterone (500 or 1,000 ug), 
estradiol benzoate (.5, 5, 50, or 100 pg), or oil to 105 
female nulliparous Rockland-Swiss albino mice that had 
exhibited maternal behavior. 50 and 100 yg of estradiol 
benzoate for 5 consecutive days resulted in a loss of 
maternal behavior. The effect of estradiol was temporary 
since normal maternal activities were exhibited when Ss 
were retested 2 wks after the termination of hormone 
treatment. Treatment with 5 and .5 ug estradiol benzoate 
did not significantly affect maternal behavior. Progester- 
one treatment was without effect.—Journal abstract. 

557. Gerald, Michael C. & Patricia M. 
(Ohio State U., Div. of Pharmacology) Nonmedical use 
of methaqualone. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 627-631.—Determined the pat- 
terns and pharmacological effects of the nonmedical use 
of methaqualone, a nonbarbiturate sedative-hypnotic, in 
66 respondents (median age 22-25) residing in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 60% took this drug at least weekly; 1076 once 
or more daily. The mean duration of drug use was 1 yr, 
with 20% in excess of 2 yrs. The average single and total 
daily doses, taken orally, were 530 and 725 mg, 
respectively; marihuana and alcohol were commonly 
used concurrently. The major effects of methaqualone 

use were euphoria, relaxation, and relief from anxieties; 
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paresthesia was frequently reported. 34% developed 
varying degrees of psychological and physical depend- 
ence after long-term drug administration. The abuse and 
complications of acute methaqualone toxicity are re- 
viewed, and the relative therapeutic utility of this drug is 
questioned. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

558. Glick, Stanley D. & Greenstein, Stuart. (Beth 
Israel Medical Center, Herbert M. Singer Lab. of 
Neurosciences & Addictive Diseases, New York, N.Y.) 
Differential effects of scopolamine and mecamylamine 
on passive avoidance behavior. Life Sciences, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 11(4, Pt. 1), 169-179. 

559. Hollister, Leo E. & Tinklenberg, Jared R. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif) 
Subchronic oral doses of marihuana extract. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 241-252.— Conducted а 
test in which subchronic oral doses of marihuana 
administered to 9 male casual users of the drug revealed” 
no evidence of sensitization to the effects of 2 test doses 
of drug. Comparisons were made with 10 matched Ss 
who received interval treatment with placebo. Slight 
evidence of tolerance to dizziness and tachycardia from 
the drug was noted, but not necessarily as a function of 
the amount of intervening drug exposure.—Journal 
abstract. 

560. Houser, Vincent P. & Paré, William P. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) Measurement 
of analgesia using a spatial e test in the rat. 
at pric & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 535-538. 

sed a rectangular tilt cage with 30 male Dublin DR 
rats to define the aversive threshold to grid shock as that 
intensity avoided 75% of the time. Each shock intensity 
(30, 60, 90, 120, and 150 pA) was presented for 10 min 
during the 50-min daily session. Various narcotic 
(codeine sulfate, meperidine hydrochloride) and narcotit 
antagonist (pentazocine, cyclazocine) analgesics, as wel 
as a sedative hypnotic (sodium pentobarbital), were 
assayed using this procedure. Both the narcotic an 
narcotic antagonist analgesics reliably elevated the 
aversive threshold in a dose-dependent manner. Res ts 
cannot be accounted for in terms of drug-indu 
sedation. Sodium pentobarbital, in agreement with the 
clinical literature, demonstrated poor analgesic proper 
ties and was able to elevate reliably the aversive 
threshold only in doses that severely hampered the 
execution of the escape response. This technique ар f 
to be specifically sensitive to the analgesic properties 0 
drugs. As such, it should be useful as a screening 
procedure in the development of new analgesics and fot 
the investipation of possible mechanisms underlying 
drug addiction.—Journal abstract. 

61. Iwahara, Shinkuro & Noguchi, Setsuko. (Тоу, 
U. of Education, Japan) Drug-state ki 
function of overtraining in rats. Japanese Psychologi d 
Research, 1972(Sep), Vol. 143), 141-144.—Conducted 
shuttle avoidance task with 27 male Wistar rats 2 A 
groups. Group I received 10 days of saline inject? 
before being trained to criterion on chlordiazepor is 
(CDP), followed by 10 days overtraining with CDP e 
overtraining with saline. Group П was not 8 
ed 


overtraining with CDP. Group Ш received CDP instead 


of saline prior to training. All 3 groups bay 
identically during the vem training days under CDF 
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and showed response decrements with the drug state 
change from CDP to saline. Decrements were least 
marked in Group 1. When the drug state was shifted 
back to the original, Group I performed better than on 
the preceding criterion day under saline; this finding was 
not observed in the other 2 groups. The obtained 
overtraining effects cannot be attributed to overmedica- 
tion since Group III, which was overmedicated but not 
overtrained failed to show the same effects. Drug states 
are assumed to be contextual cues which facilitate or 
inhibit the retrieval of the learned response.—Journal 
abstract. 

562. Joslyn, W. D. (Oregon Regional Primate Re- 
search Center, Beaverton) Androgen-induced social 
dominance in infant female rhesus monkeys. Journal of 
Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 142), 137-145.—Injected 3 infant female 
rhesus monkeys with androgen from 6.5-14.5 mo of age. 
Ss increased their aggressive behavior so that they 
replaced males in the top positions of the social 
hierarchy. Since this behavior persisted for a year after 
the last hormone injection, the male hormone may have 
directly induced a permanent change in the nervous 
system. A more plausible explanation, however, is that 
socially dominant behavior was so well learned during 
hormone treatment that it became independent of 
hormonal support. Despite the increased aggressiveness 
of the females, their playful and sexual behavior 
remained feminine.—Journal summary. 

563. Kilbey M. Marlyne; Forbes, William B. & 
Olivetti, Charles C. (U. Houston) A-9-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol: Inhibition of deprivation- and carbachol-induced 
water consumption in the rat after central and peripheral 
administration. Behavioral Biology, 1973(May), Vol. 8(5), 
679—685.— Studied the effects of A-9-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol on drinking behavior in male rats in 3 experiments. 
In Exp. I water consumption during a l-hr drinking 
period was stabilized, and then each S received 1 of 6 
levels of A-9-tetrahydrocannabinol A dose-dependent 
depression of drinking was found. In Exp II, 15 male rats 
increased water consumption when carbachol was 
administered via indwelling lateral hypothalamic cannu- 
lae. The effect was blocked by administration of A-9- 
tetrahydrocannabinol. In Exp. Ш, A-9-tetrahydrocanna- 
binol was applied to the brain of 6 rats, via hypothalamic 
cannulae, and a depression of drinking was found. Data 
suggest an anticholinergic action of A-9-tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol although the possibility that the effects may 
result from a norepinephrine mechanism should not be 
overlooked. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

564. Kimizuka, H. & Abood, L. G. (Kyushu U., 
Fukuoka, Japan) Interfacial adsorption of a psychotomi- 
metic drug using liquid scintillation. Journal of Pharma- 
ceutical Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 62(5), 740-744.—Stud- 
ied the oil-water partitioning and interfacial adsorption 
of * H-2- pyrrolidylmethyl N-methyl cyclopentyl phenyl- 
glycolate (1), an anticholinergic psychotomimetic agent. 
A new technique for radiotracer adsorption was devel- 
oped involving the use of liquid scintillation counting. 
Among the physical parameters examined were partition 
coefficient, permeation constant, stability constant, and 
rate constant of I in a 2-phase system of water and a 
lipid, didodecyl phosphate (II). II greatly accelerated the 
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rate of oil-water partitioning of I and exhibited interfa- 
cial adsorption with I. It is concluded that the presence 
of polyanions, such as hyaluronic acid in the aqueous 
phase, promotes the transfer of drug from the oil to 
water phase. Equations found applicable to permeation 
of ions across membranes are used to describe drug 
transfer through ап oil-water interface.—Journal 
abstract. 

.565. Knapp, Suzanne & Mandell, Arnold J. (U. 
California, San Diego) Short- and long-term lithium 
administration: Effects on the brain’s serotonergic 
biosynthetic systems. Science, 1973(May), Vol. 
180(4086), 645-647.—Subcutaneously injected Sprague- 
Dawley rats with 5 or 10 meq/kg of lithium chloride or 
sodium chloride for 5, 10, or 21 days, or with 25 mg/kg 
of tryptophan 3 hrs before decapitation (n 

= 15/group). Short-term treatment with lithium chlo- 
ride stimulated the uptake of trytophan and its conver- 
sion to serotonin by striate synaptosomes. Preincubation 
of striate synaptosomes with levotryptophan and in vivo 
administration of levotryptophan appeared to act in a 
similar manner. Midbrain tryptophan hydroxylase activi- 
ty was reduced in temporal continuity with the lithium- 
induced activation of tryptophan uptake and conversion. 
By 10 days, conversion of tryptophan to serotonin in 
nerve endings became a joint function of the maintained 
increased uptake of tryptophan and a decreased level of 
tryptophan hydroxylase activity in nerve endings. The 
occurrence of this delayed alteration corresponds in time 
to the previously described axoplasmic flow rate for 
tryptophan hydroxylase.—Journal abstract. 

566. Koella, Werner P. (CIBA-Geigy, Basel, Switzer- 
land) The physiology and pharmacology of sleep. In J. 
Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. 

567. Kramer, John С. (Orange County Medical 
Center, Calif.) Introduction to amphetamine abuse. In 
E. H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts on 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50.—Describes and 
discusses the effects of iv amphetamine: flash and 
euphoria, anorexia, insomnia, paranoia, violence, com- 
pulsivity, “over-amping,” and complications. Pathologi- 
cal findings and the prospects for recovery from high- 
dose usage are considered. (28 ref.) 

568. Kurtz, Perry & Palfai, Tibor. (Syracuse U.) State- 
dependent learning produced by metrazol. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 91-95.—Tested a state- 
dependency explanation for memory impairments prod- 
uced by convulsive doses (50 mg/kg) of intraperitoneal 
pentylenetetrazol (Metrazol) using 198 male white Swiss 
mice and 2 different experimental paradigms. Results 
using passive avoidance conditioning are suggestive but 
may have been confounded by the general activity 
depression that was found to follow seizures. In a 
discriminated escape paradigm, results were in agree- 
ment with predictions based on a state-dependency 
interpretation. Findings suggest that pentylene tetrazol 
seizures, like ECS, may interfere with memory retrieval 
rather than storage. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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569. Kuzina, N. V. & Aleksandrova, G. M. (Moscow 
Medical Stomatological Inst., USSR) [The central action 
of benzide-amine.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i Toksikologi- 
ya, 1972(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 672-616.—Studied the action 
of the analgesic benzide-amine in comparison with that 

- of amidopyrine in experiments on white rats, white mice, 
and cats. Benzide-amine increased the convulsive effect 
of corasol (pentylenetetrazol) and the duration of 
hexenal- (hedobarbital) induced sleep, and when com- 
bined with tranquilizers increased their analgesic effect, 
measured by the pain threshold of white rats to electrical 
stimulation of the tail. Toxicity tests and the convulsant 
action suggest that benzide-amine is a synergist of 
hydroxyzin and an antagonist of meprobamate. In its 
action on the CNS benzide-amine appears to be similar 
to amidopyrine. They differ in their effects on muscle 
tone and on the soporific effect of hexenal, increased by 
tranquilizers. (English summary)—A. С. Pook. 

570. Ling, С. M.; Thomas, J. A.; Usher, D. R. & 

R. L. (U. Ottawa, Faculty of Medicine, Ontario, 

- Canada) Effects of chronically administered A'-tetrahy- 

drocannabinol on adrenal and gonadal activity of male 

- rats. International Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 

- Therapy & Toxicology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 7(1), 1-5.—Ad- 
ministered A'-tetrahydrocannabinol * intraperitoneally (4 
and 16 mg/kg) to male Wistar rats for 4 days. No 
significant effect was observed on several organ weights 
ог on the uptake of H’-testosterone ? by accessory sex 
organs, testes, adrenals, kidney, and liver. Whereas no 
change occurred either in the in vitro adrenal corticoster- 
oid output or ACTH response, marked involution of the 

thymus gland was observed following treatment with A'- 
tetrahydrocannabinol. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

571. Luttge, William С. & Hall, Nicholas R. (U. 
Florida, Medical School) Androgen-induced agonistic 
behavior in castrate male Swiss-Webster mice: Compar- 
ison of four naturally occurring androgens. Behavioral 
Biology, 1973(Jun) Vol. 8(6), 725-732.—Facilitated 
agonistic behaviors including tail rattling, biting, and 
fighting between 60 castrate male Swiss-Webster mice 
living in isolation and 50 group-housed Ss by treatment 
with testosterone, dihydrotestosterone, or androstene- 
dione. Testosterone appeared to be more potent than 
dihydrotesterone and androstenedione. These 3 andro- 
gens as well as androstanedione were capable of 
stimulating growth of the seminal vesicles and preputial 
glands. As potency in these peripheral tissues did not 
parallel potency in the behavioral tests, it is suggested 
that hormone metabolites are differentially effective in 
different target tissues and in different behaviors. 
Discrepancies between these data and similar data for 
the CD-1 mouse are discussed. (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

572. Lyubimov, B. I. (Pharmacology of the Nervous 
System Lab. AMN Inst. of Pharmacology, Moscow, 
USSR) [The effect of neuroleptics of the phenothiazine 
series introduced into the hippocampus on a condi- 
tioned defense reflex.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i Toksikol- 
ogiya, 1972(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 653-657.—Introduced 
aminazine (chlorpromazine), ethaperazine (perphena- 
zine), triftazine (trifluoperazine), and fluphenazine (a 

single dose of 5 micrograms) by microinjector into the 
hippocampus, anterior hypothalamus, and reticular 
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formation of rats with well established defensive CRs. 6 
Ss were used for each substance. The effect of the drugs 
on the CR was studied at 15 and 30 min; 1, 2, and 3 hrs; 
and 1 day after introduction. The drugs were found to 
have an inhibitory effect on CRs when introduced into 
the stated brain structures. The effect was most rapid on 
introduction into the hippocampus, there being also a 
wide range of differences in action between the drugs, 
which were not present when they were introduced into 
the anterior hypothalamus or reticular formation. This 
suggests that the hippocampus is the structure more 
involved in the inhibitory effect of neuroleptics on 
defensive CRs. (English summary)—A. G. Pook. 

573. MacDonnell, M. F. & Fessock, L. (Rutgers State 
U., Center of Alcohol Studies) Some effects of ethanol 
amphetamine, disulfiram and p-CPA on seizing of prey 
in feline predatory attack and on associated motor 
pathways. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 33(2-A), 437-450.—Stimulated pathways 
of basal ganglia origin in the trigeminal pool of 
motoneurons for jaw opening in 10 alert, adult female 
cats. Samples of 64 evoked responses were gathered 
before and after infusion of varying doses of ethanol 
(.17-1.5 gm/kg). During subsequent weeks dextroamphe- 
tamine (.3 or .8 mg/kg, intraperitoneally), disulfiram 
(160 mg/kg daily for 2-4 days), and p-chiorophenylala- 
nine (PCPA, 300 mg/kg daily for 2 days) were adminis: 
tered. Infusion of even .17 mg/kg of ethanol дерг 
the evoked response and the degree of depression was 
dose-dependent. Recovery was followed by significant 
rebound hyperexcitability. Data confirm observations 
that low to moderate doses of ethanol seriously compro 
mise the neural motor mechanisms for the acts of seizing 
and biting in the cat. The findings of a suppression of the 
trigeminal evoked response and a diminished jaw 
opening in the cats after amphetamine and a marke 
enhancement in the evoked response and increased jaw 
opening after disulfiram and PCPA suggest that bot 
norepinephrine and serotonin play suppressive roles in 
the regulation of this response system. Possible relation- 
ships between the effects of alcohol 


and the function 0 
these brain amines are discussed. (21 ref.) Journal 


summary. 

574. Maj, Jerzy; Sowińska, Helena & Baran, Leokadia: 
(Polish Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Pharmacology 
Cracow, Poland) Effects of amantadine, amphetamin? 
and apomorphine on the locomotor activity in rats. Life 
Sciences, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(11, Pt. 1), 511-518—A* 
signed 9-10 female Wistar rats to each of 28 Bou 
receiving control injections or injections of alpha 
thyltyrosine (250 mg/kg) and/or reserpine ( 10 mg/ А 
Alpha-methyltyrosine was administered 16/ ОГ 1 
before testing; reserpine, 18 hrs. Ss were tested іп р 
actometer after injections of amantadine (40 ог 
mg/kg) dextroamphetamine (25 or 5 mg/kg) 2 
apomorphine (1 or 2 mg/kg). Alpha-methyltyrosine 
normal and resperpinized Ss did not change 
stimulatory effect of amantadine and apomorphine, ml 
abolished that of amphetamine. (23 ref.)—Jou 
abstract. ү 

575. Martin, Joan C. & Ellinwood, Everett н. ( 
Washington) Conditioned aversion to а preter 
solution following methamphetamine injections- у 


or 
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chopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 253-261.—Injected 
130 female Sprague-Dawley rats intraperitoneally in 
amounts ranging from .5-3 mg/kg of methamphetamine. 
Ss avoided a .1% saccharin solution which had been 
paired temporally with the injection, and drank water in 
a subsequent 2-bottle choice situation under nondrug 
conditions. The aversion persisted for the duration of the 
experiment, which lasted and obtained whether Ss were 
fluid-deprived or fluid-satiated. 10 saline-injected con- 
trols, on the other hand, exhibited a 90% saccharin 
solution preference. Ss which received .25 mg/kg 
contiguous with the drug, or Ss given 3 mg/kg paired 
with water, exhibited as extreme a preference for the 
saccharin solution as did the saline controls. It is 
concluded that neither a drug-mediated taste quality 
change nor physiological cues associated with thirst are 
adequate explanations for the avoidance behavior 
exhibited, but that the drug was perceived as a noxious 
stimulus at levels above .5 mg/kg under the conditions 
described above. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

576. McFarlain, Robert A. (U. Mississippi, Medical 
Center, Jackson) Para-chlorophenylalanine: Its effects 
on auditory discrimination. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
Vol. 29(3), 263-270.—Evaluated the effects of para- 
chlorophenylalanine (PCPA) on the discrimination by 3 
Long-Evans hooded rats of a low intensity tone. Ss were 
trained in a 2-lever operant chamber to press the right 
lever to terminate a tone and to press the left lever when 
the tone was off for food reinforcement. Errors, 
consisting of left-lever responses when the tone was on or 
right-lever responses when the tone was off, were 
recorded and used to determine the percent of the total 
responses that were correct. After training to essentially 
errorless performance, the tone intensity was lowered 
until Ss were performing at about 75% correct responses. 
After each S achieved a stability criterion, it was treated 
orally with 150 mg/kg of PCPA in mineral oil or with 
mineral oil alone. Each S received PCPA at least twice 
and mineral oil alone at least once. PCPA consistently 
elevated the percent of correct responses while depress- 
ing the overall response rate. Mineral oil had no effect on 
either measure. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

577. Miller, Robert E. & Caul, William F. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Medical School, Lab. of Clinical Science) 
Effect of adrenocorticotropic hormone on appetitive 
discrimination learning in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 141-143.— Tested the hypothesis 
that ACTH affects the storage and/or retrieval of 
learned responses. ACTH or vehicle were administered 
to 32 male Carworth CFN rats during acquisition and 
reversal of a black-white discrimination with food 
reward. ACTH had no effect of any kind on acquisition 
or reversal learning. Data do not support the memory 
hypothesis of the action of ACTH. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

578. Moskowitz, Herbert & Roth, Suzanne. (U. 
California, Inst. of Transportation & Traffic Engineer- 
ing, Los Angeles) Effect of alcohol on response latency 
in object naming. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 3X4, Pt. A), 969-975.—Measured the 
response latency in object naming of 12 volunteer male 
graduate students 30 min after they had drunk .52 gm/kg 
of alcohol in orange juice or orange juice alone. The 30 
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test objects were selected on the basis of the frequency of 
occurrence of their names in English text, and the objects 
were presented in a random order which differed for 
each S and for each treatment. In all frequency 
categories the between-S variances were greater after 
alcohol than after orange juice. Mean reaction time after 
alcohol was 786 msec, after orange juice 705 msec, 
representing ап 11.5% increase in latency after alcohol. 
The logarithm of word frequency usage was approxi- 
mately linearly related to the inverse of response latency 
after both alcohol and orange juice. An analysis of data 
for practice effects showed decreased latencies at the 2nd 
session. Results support the hypothesis that alcohol slows 
the processing of a complex informational task by the 
brain.—Journal summary. 

579. Nachman, Marvin & Ashe, John Н. (U. Califor- 
nia, Riverside) Learned taste aversions in rats as a 
function of dosage, concentration, and route of admin- 
istration of LiCl. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 73-78.—Gave 126 male Sprague-Dawley rats a 
15% sucrose solution to drink for 10 min. Ss were then 
injected intraperitoneally with various volumes of .15 M 
LiCl to produce a learned taste aversion to the sucrose. A 
dose response curve was obtained between the volume of 
.15 M LiCl injected and the degree of aversion. With 
additional groups, the LiCl concentration was varied 
inversely with volume injected. The aversion was 
dependent on the absolute quantity of LiCl and not on 
the concentration or volume of solution. LiCl was also 
equally effective in producing learned aversions whether 
administered intraperitoneally, subcutaneously, or by 
stomach tube. The dose-response curve indicates that a 
very strong aversion occurred at a dose of 3.0 mEq/kg 
and that the threshold dose for producing an aversion 
was approximately .15 mEq/kg. The threshold dose is 
discussed in relation to the amount normally given to 
human patients as a therapeutic dose. (38 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

580. Nash, Priscilla; Colasanti, Brenda & Khazan, 
Naim. (Mount Sinai School of Medicine, City U. New 
York) Long-term effects of morphine on the electroen- 
cephalogram and behavior of the rat. Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 271-276.—Gave 5 adult female 
Sprague-Dawley rats 10 mg/kg intraperitoneal injections 
of morphine sulfate twice weekly, at 84-hr intervals, over 
a period of 3 wks. A control group of 5 Ss was 
simultaneously treated with equivalent volumes of 
isotonic saline. Ss were then prepared with cortical and 
temporalis muscle electrodes. 10 days after the last 
injection of morphine or of saline, they were placed in 
individual cages for recording of the EEG and the EMG 
and both groups were given a 10 mg/kg test dose of 
morphine. In saline-treated Ss, high voltage EEG slow 
bursts in association with stuporous behavior appeared 
almost immediately after injection and prevailed for 
60-90 min. This phase was followed by continuous EEG 
and behavioral arousal for another period of 60-90 min, 
after which sleep appeared. Administration of the 10 
mg/kg test dose of morphine to the Ss having prior 
morphine exposure resulted in a much shorter initial 
period of EEG and behavioral stupor and a longer 
secondary phase of EEG and behavioral arousal. 
Duration of the entire morphine effect as determined by 
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the latency to sleep onset, however, was the same in 


--saline and morphine-treated groups. Results support the 


assumption that long-term alterations in the function of 
the CNS occur not only after morphine addiction, but 
also after only exposure to morphine.—Journal abstract. 

581. Nolan, Norma A. & Parkes, M. W. (Roche 
Products, Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, England) The 
effects of benzodiazepines on the behaviour of mice on 
а hole-board. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 
277-288.—Studied the effect of exposing female CFW 
strain mice to a hole-board in reducing the number of 
head dips made on a subsequent exposure. The period of 

Ist exposure that was effective in causing this reduction, 
the interval between exposure that must elapse before 
this effect appears, and the duration of the effect were 
also determined. Chlordiazepoxide and other benzo- 
diazepine tranquilizers, given before initial exposure, 
increased activity in small doses but had little effect 
upon subsequent activity. The drugs did not affect 
characteristics of familiarization beyond possibly a slight 
shortening of the latent period. (25 ref.))—Journal 
abstract. 

582. Orzack, Maressa H.; Branconnier, Roland & 
Gardos, George. (Boston U., Medical School) CNS 
effects of propranolol in man. Psychopharmacologia, 
1973, Vol. 29(4), 299-306.— Visual evoked potentials and 
background EEGs, taken from the scalps of 6 refractory 
chronic schizophrenic patients while on increasing doses 
of propranolol, initially showed increased activation. 
However, with further increases in dose level, this 
activation disappeared and the cortical activity returned 
to placebo level. Once peripheral beta blockade was 
established, it remained constant. Results suggest that 
the effect on the CNS is due to direct action rather than 
being the result of peripheral changes. (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

583. Pakkenberg, Н.; Fog, R. & Nilakantan, B. 
(Kommunehospitalet, Lab. of Neuropathology, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark) The long-term effect of perphenazine 
enanthate on the rat brain: Some metabolic and 
anatomical observations. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
Vol. 29(4), 329-336.—Administered 3.4 mg/kg perphe- 
nazine enanthate, subcutaneously, to 40 Wistar rats 
every 2nd wk over a period of 1 yr; each S received a 
total of 31 mg. Ss were observed weekly and only a few 
became cataleptic during brief periods. After the 1-уг 
treatment, iv injections оѓ? H-uridine апа? H-lysine were 
administered, and the labeling was studied by microau- 
toradiography. Labeling of the cortical cells in the 
treated Ss was found to be slightly greater than in 
controls. The converse was found in the basal ganglia in 
the case of uridine. None of these differences was 
significant. In counting nerve cells in the cortex and in 
the basal ganglia, a significantly lower number of nerve 
cells was found in the basal ganglia in the treated group. 
Histological investigation of lungs, liver, spleen, and 
kidneys showed only insignificant changes in the tissues. 

—Journal abstract. 

584. Parker, J. M. & Dubas, T. C. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Automatic determination of 
the pain threshold to electroshock and the effects of A- 
THC. Jnternational Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 
Therapy & Toxicology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 7(1), 75-81. 
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— Tested male albino rats of a specific pathogen-free 
strain. The possible antinociceptive action of A’-THC 
produced both a rise in the pain threshold as well as an 
attenuation of the escape response. This analgesic 
activity was not dose-related and had a profile different 
from that of the narcotic analgesics. The medial 
lemniscus was the most sensitive to the drug's actions. It 
is suggested that the analgesia observed is related to the 
altered perceptual qualities so characteristic of marihua- 
na and similar psychedelic compounds. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

585. Pickens, Roy; Thompson, Travis & Yokel, Robert 
A. (U. Minnesota, Medical School) Characteristics of 
amphetamine self-administration by rats. In E. H. 
Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts оп 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50.—Studied the 
behavioral effects of amphetamine self-administration in 
89 rats. Self-administration of amphetamine also was 
compared with that of cocaine and opiate drugs. (16 ref.) 

586. Pirch, J. H.; Cohn, R. A.; Osterholm, Karen C. & 
Barratt, E. S. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) 
Antagonism of amphetamine locomotor stimulation in 
rats by single doses of marihuana extract administered 
orally. Neuropharmacology, 1973(May), Vol. 12(5) 
485-493.—Examined the influence of oral marihuana 
extract distillate (equivalent to .625, 1.25, 2.5, 5, 10, and 
20 mg/kg A-tetrahydrocannabinol) on stimulation of 
locomotor activity by intraperitoneal dextroampheta- 
mine (.5, 1, or 2 mg/kg) in female Sprague-Dawley rats. 
In Ss acclimated to the activity cages, doses of 5, 10, and 
20 mg/kg marihuana administered 1 hr before ampheta- 
mine (1 mg/kg) resulted in a significant antagonism of 
the locomotor stimulation; .625, 1.25, and 2.5 mg/kg of 
marihuana had no effect on the amphetamine response. 
10 mg/kg marihuana in acclimated Ss antagonized the 
stimulation produced by .5, 1, and 2 mg/kg ampheta- 
mine without depressing baseline activity; this effect was 
not noted in nonacclimated Ss. Although pretreatment 
with marihuana 1 hr before amphetamine resulted in а 
marked depression of the amphetamine response, only a 
small decrement was noted when both drugs were 
administered at the same time.—Journal abstract. 

587. Randrup, A. & Munkvad, I. (Sct. Hans Hosp., 
Roskilde, Denmark) Correlation between specific ef- 
fects of amphetamines on the brain and on behavior. In 
E. H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts on 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50. 

588. Riess, W.; Rajagopalan, Т. С. & Keberle, Н. 
(CIBA-Geigy, Pharmaceutical Div., Basel, Switzerland) 
The metabolism and pharmacokinetics of Ludiomil 
(marprotiline). In P. Kielholz (Ed.), Depressive illness: 
Diagnosis, assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Wil- 
Ed "s Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

. Roffman, Mark; Ri & Lal 
Harbans. (U. Rhode Island) cuca of morphine-with- 
drawal hypothermia by conditional stimuli. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 197-201.—Gave 24 male 
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Long-Evans rats increasing doses of morphine sulfate to 
cause addiction. Each injection was paired with a bell. 
After a number of pairings, the bell acquired a 
conditional stimulus property in that, like morphine, it 
prevented withdrawal hypothermia during 72 hrs of 
withholding morphine. In another group of 24 Ss, the 
withdrawal hypothermia was precipitated by withholding 
of morphine injections. The bell reversed that hypother- 
mia.—Journal abstract. 

590. Ryback, Ralph S. (McLean Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) The continuum and specificity of the effects of 
alcohol on memory: A review. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol 197\(Dec), Vol. 3X4, Pt. A), 
995-1016.—Reviews the literature on the effect of 
alcohol on memory in alcoholics and nonalcoholics, 
state-dependent learning and alcohol, alcohol amnesia, 
memory in the alcoholic, and memory in the Wernick- 
e-Korsakoff syndrome. The review is presented within 
the context of a 3-fold classification of memory function: 
immediate memory, short-term memory, and long-term 
or remote memory. Data indicate that alcohol most 
severely and selectively disrupts short-term memory. It is 
suggested that this disruption is a specific memory deficit 
common to "cocktail-party drinking," alchohol amnesia, 
and the Wernicke-Korsakoff syndrome and that there is 
à continuum among the 3. (104 ref.)—Journal summary. 

591. Sartory, Gudrun & Rust, John. (U. London, Inst. 
of Psychiatry, England) The effects of a single adminis- 
tration of etifoxine on several psychological tests. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 29(4), 365-384.—Meas- 
ured the effects of etifoxine (HOE 36.801) a new 
psychotropic compound, in 16 healthy males (mean 
age — 24 yrs) using perceptual, psychophysiological, 
and motor tests in addition to scores on the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory (EPI). All Ss took both drug and 
placebo with an interval of 1 wk according to a balanced 
design. The same experimental procedure was used on 
both occasions under double-blind conditions. The 
difference between the 2 sessions was tested for signifi- 
cance. Analyses of covariance were carried out with 
respect to the EPI factors of psychoticism, extraversion, 
and neuroticism. The drug had depressant effects on 
performance in perceptual tests, particularly flicker 
fusion, and it also affected habituation to tones of both 
the evoked cortical potential and the GSR in the same 
direction. The drug seemed completely inactive with 
respect to motor performance. There was a distinct 
interaction between drug-effect and personality factors. 
Ss whose scores indicated a low level of cortical arousal 
were less affected by the drug than others. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

592. Schmidt, Hans; Mahoney, Gerald J. & Kennedy, 
Margaret A. (Xavier U., Rollman Psychiatric Inst., 
Cincinnati, O.) Acute effect of phenobarbital on escape 
behavior. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Јап), Vol. 10(1), 
19-21.—Trained 16 male albino rats to run in a straight 
alley to escape shock. Ss then received 0-56 mg/kg of 
Phenobarbital. Phenobarbital retarded running at all 
doses tested in a positively accelerating curve as a 
function of dose on the Ist trial. The Ist trial was 
markedly slower than later trials with the greatest effect 
occurring at the higher dosages.—Journal abstract. 
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593. Schuster, Charles R. & Wilson, Marvin L. (U. 
Chicago) The effects of various pharmacological agents 
on cocaine self-administration by rhesus monkeys. In E. 
H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds), Current concepts on 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50.—Examines the 
effects of pretreatment with chlorpromazine, morphine, 
phentolamine, alpha methyl-paratyrosine, pentobarbital, 
imipramine, phenmetrazine, dextroamphetamine sulfate, 
atropine sulfate, and atropine methylatropine nitrate on 
cocaine self-administration by 12 rhesus monkeys. 

594. Smith, Stanley G. & Davis, W. Marvin. (U. 
Mississippi, School of Pharmacy) Haloperidol effects on 
morphine self-administration: Testing for pharmacolog- 
ical modification of the primary reinforcement mecha- 
nism. Psychological Record, 1973(Spr) Vol. 23(2), 
215-221.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 68 
naive male Sprague-Dawley rats in which Ss were 
allowed to acquire morphine self-administration behav- 
ior and then were extinguished. Following extinction, 
pretreatment with saline and various doses of haloperi- 
dol were given before a reacquisition test. Reacquisition 
data indicate that a low dose of haloperidol increased 
self-administration, while higher doses reduced respond- 
ing. Data from Exp. II using conditioned reinforcement 
demonstrate that haloperidol did not block the reinforc- 
ing action of morphine. Results are discussed in terms of 
a need to differentiate between reinforcement antago- 
nism and motor impairment.—Journal abstract. 

595. Snyder, Solomon H.; Taylor, Kenneth M.; Coyle, 
Joseph T. & Meyerhoff, James L. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Medical School) The role of brain dopamine in behavior- 
al regulation and the actions of psychotropic drugs. In 
E. H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts on 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50. 

596. Spooner, Charles E. & Flaming, Dale. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Diego) Monoamines, 
multiple units, and various amphetamine actions. In E. 
Н. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts on 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50.—Examined the 
hypothesis that the effect of amphetamine is partially 
mediated by monoamines (catecholamines, dopamine, 
and norepinephrine) and the effect of single and multiple 
doses of amphetamine on multiple unit activity in 21 5- 
day-old White Leghorn cockerals. (30 ref.) 

597. Strasser, Н. & Müller-Limmroth, W. (Technical 
U. Munich, Inst. of Labor Physiology, W. Germany) 
[Central nervous stimulant-induced physiological and 
Performance changes in aged adults during the sus- 
tained operation of psychomotor tracking tasks.] 
(Germ) Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1973(Mar), Vol. 23(3), 
406-415.— Conducted a double-blind cross-over investi- 
gation of the effects of pemoline (Tradon) and placebo 
on fixed pursuit and adaptive tracking behavior and 
physiological parameters using 10 40-65 yr old males. 
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Pemoline improved performance on the tracking and 

slightly reduced performance on the adaptive tasks. 

М Pemoline administration resulted in significant increases 

" in heart rate during the tracking task. The fatigue 
antagonizing properties of pemoline were apparent when 
sinus arrhythmia was used as an index of mental stress or 
acceptance of the challenge for human motor activity. 

- Subjective self-ratings indicated heightened attention 
and vigilance under pemoline. (42 ref.)—English 
summary. 

598. Titus, Robert J. (Pennsylvania State U.) Lysergic 
acid diethylamide: Its effects on human chromosomes 
and the human organism in utero: A review of current 
findings. International Journal of the Addictions, 1972, 
Vol. 7(4), 701-714.—A review of the literature since 1968 
indicates that although LSD causes negligible damage to 
the chromosomes of lymphocytes, there is evidence to 
support the hypothesis that LSD may have adverse 
effects on the normal development of humans in utero. It 
is concluded that further research on LSD effects should 

- concentrate on in vivo studies of human pregnancies and 
the enzymatic reactions directed by the chromosomes of 
individual cells. (18 ref.)—4. Olson. 

my 599. Turk, Robert F.; Dewey, William L. & Harris, 

Louis S. (Office of the Chief Medical Examiner, Chapel 

Hill, N.C.) Excretion of trans-A’-tetrahydrocannabinol 
and its metabolites in intact and bile duct-cannulated rats. 

. Journal of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 1973(May), Vol. 

62(5), 737-740.—Administered tritiated trans-A?-tetrahy- 
drocannabinol (1) both orally and iv to groups of bile 
duct-cannulated male Sprague-Dawley rats and those 
with their bile duct intact. From 55.866.995 of the total 
radioactivity was excreted during the 96-hr period 
following administration. Excretion of radioactivity was 
minimal in each group beyond 48 hr after drug 
administration. The major route of excretion following iv 
|... administration in bile duct-cannulated Ss was by way of 
КЪ; whereas more radioactivity was excreted in feces 
_ than bile when the drug was given orally. The radioactiv- 

_ ity excreted in the feces of the orally medicated Ss was 

mainly extractable in petroleum ether. This extract was 
сю Contain I by 2 separate analyses. After iv 
inistration radioactivity in the feces was not extract- 


able in petroleum ether but aj eared i 
in 
and water extracts. It я oe 


d was confirmed that the radioactivi- 
ty in these Solvents was associated with А ау L 
Bile contained mainly metabolites of I as did the urine. 
Less than 10% of the radioactivity was excreted in the 
urine of each group of Ss.—Journal abstract. 

m Tesla Pet Hie Daniel Н. (National Inst. of 

, а 
ам RER rmacology Research Branch, 


adjunctive 
‹ hypothalami i 
Behavior, 1973Qm), Vol. 10h), 109-132. Coen d 
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series of studies with male hooded rats (N = 43). 
Results indicate that electrical stimulation of the lateral 
hypothalamus (LH) can be substituted for the delivery of 
a food pellet in typical schedule-induced polydipsia and 
demonstrate the role of the LH in the mediation of 
adjunctive behavior. The assumption that A’-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol (A’-THC) and ethyl alcohol affect behavior 
because of a differential effect on the same LH 
mechanism was supported. Relatively small doses of A’ 
THC (.25, .375, and .50 mg/kg) enhanced adjunctive 
drinking; larger quantities (.625 and .75 mg/kg) had no 
appreciable effects. The effect is somewhat specific, as it 
did not occur with strychnine sulfate, and rate dependent 
within limits as it was most pronounced in Ss with low” 
rates of responding or in Ss when responding at a low 
rate. The effect of rate dependency was also арры 
with FI schedules of 2 and 4 min and a multiple schedule 
of an FI and a signaled time-out period of nonreinforce- 
ment. Low rates of responding were enhanced by doses 
of 1.0, 1.5, 2.0, 2.5, and 3.0 mg/kg A'-THC, and there was 
an obvious dose-related decrease in high rates. A similar 
effect was observed with low and high rates of electrical 
self-stimulation through implanted LH electrodes. The 
hypothesis that some drugs (e.g, A’-THC and ethyl 
alcohol) can enhance the positive feedback in an L| 
mediated motor control system by the facilitation of the 
same mechanism which initially generated the behavior 
was confirmed. Oral self-administration of ethyl alcohol 
in a saccharin-sweetened fluid enhanced recov n 
adjunctive drinking of the solution in quantities which 
should be sufficient to produce physical dependence if 
continued for relatively long periods. Recovered adjunc- 
tive drinking occurred in Ss without food or water 
deprivation and was an intense and persistent phenome- 
non. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

602. Whalen, Richard E. & Gorzalka, Boris B. (U. 
California, Irvine) Effects of an estrogen antagonist on 
behavior and on estrogen retention in neural and 
peripheral target tissues. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 35-40.—Induced sexual receptivity 
in 136 ovariectomized female Sprague-Dawley rats Буа 
single injection of 4 ug or more of estradiol-17. Iv 
administration of 1-{2-(p-[a-(p-methoxy phenyl)-A-ni- 
trostyryl] phenoxyl) ethyl] pyrrolidine, monocitrate (C- 
628, an estrogen antagonist) up to 6 hrs after the estrogen 
injection completely inhibited subsequent lordotic re- 
sponses. A partial inhibition of behavior was observed 
when the antiestrogen was given 8 or more hrs after the 
estrogen. Parallel analysis of retention of radioactivity. 
following > H-estradiol administration in neural and 
peripheral tissues revealed that СІ-628 displaced the 
hormone from uterine and hypophyseal receptor sites. 
- was not displaced from the 
anterior and posterior hypothalamus, anterior mesence- 
phalon, and cerebral cortex. Results suggest that the 
inhibitory action of CI-628 on behavioral receptivity was 
not mediated by displacement of estradiol from ne 
sites. The model relating estradiol displacement to 
estrogen antagonism in peripheral tissues was not 
supported for neural tissues, (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

603. Wilhelm, M. (CIBA-Geigy, Pharmaceutical Div. 
Basel, Switzerland) The chemistry of polycyclic psycho- 
active drugs: Serendipity or systematic investigation? 


However, radioactivity 
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In P. Kielholz (Ed.), Depressive illness: Diagnosis, 
assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

604. Wise, Roy A. (Sir George Williams U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Voluntary ethanol intake in rats 
following exposure to ethanol on various schedules. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 203-210.—As- 
sessed voluntary intake of 20% ethanol solutions in 5 
groups of 8 male Wistar rats each following various 
forms of ethanol exposure. Some Ss were first exposed to 
gradually increasing weak solutions of ethanol (acclima- 
tion), while others were given 20% solutions from the 
statt. Some were given ethanol every day (continuous 
schedule); others were given ethanol every other day 
(intermittent schedule). Some were given ethanol solu- 
tions with plain water also available (free-choice); others 
were given ethanol solutions as the only fluid available 
(forced-choice). The Ss on intermittent schedules for a 
30-day period developed a slight preference for 20% 
ethanol solutions; they came to drink an average of over 
9 g/kg/day of absolute ethanol when tested in free- 
choice conditions. Previous acclimation did not add 
significantly to this effect. The effect held whether Ss 
received their ethanol in free- or forced-choice condi- 
tions. Forced-choice experience inhibited subsequent 
free-choice intake in the continuous-exposure group, but 
forced-choice coupled with intermittent exposure led to 
the highest intake levels in the shortest total ethanol 
exposure. Intake levels of these Ss are encouraging for 
those interested in developing animal analogs for human 
ethanol abuse.—Journal abstract. 

605. Youth, R. A.; Simmerman, S. J.; Newell, R. & 
King, R. A. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Ketamine 
anesthesia for rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 10(3), 633-636.—Demonstrated that 60 mg/kg 
ketamine hydrochloride administered in conjunction 
with 21 mg/kg pentobarbital sodium produces satisfacto- 
ту surgical anesthesia in rats. 
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606. Bronstein, Paul M. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) Replication report: Age and open-field activity of 
rats. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 320), 
403-406.—Gave 10 open-field tests of 8 female Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats at each of 31, 70, and 110 days of age. 
The youngest Ss increased their locomotor activity 
during successive tests; there was no increase among the 
older groups. Results demonstrate the hyperreactivity of 
immature rats, and the possible role of this age-related 
effect on learning and memory is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

607. Galef, Bennett G. & Sherry, David F. (McMaster 
U. Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Mother's milk: A 
medium for transmission of cues reflecting the flavor of 
mother’s diet. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 374-378.—Reported 
that 24 nursling rat pups poisoned following ingestion of 
“ce of milk from a female rat eating a diet different 
from that of their own mother showed an aversion to 
that female’s diet during weaning. A 2nd experiment 
Showed that pups fed 3%-cc meals of milk from a female 
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tat and which were not poisoned showed a slightly 
increased preference for that female’s diet at weaning. 
Results are interpreted as offering additional evidence 
that (a) a mothers milk contains gustatory cues 
reflecting the flavor of her diet and (b) these cues are 
Sufficient to influence dietary preference at weaning. 
—Journal abstract. 

608. Humphrey, N. К. (U. Cambridge, England) 
Predispositions to learn. In К. A. Hinde & J. Stevenson- - 
Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on learning: Limitations and 
predispositions. London, England: Academic Press, 1973. 
xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Briefly discusses behavior patterns 
which help an animal to learn, and considers that a 
child's early schooling is concerned mainly with 2 
aspects of "learning to learn": learning to want to learn 
and learning how and what to learn. 

609. Levine, Seymour, et al. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Physiological and behavioral effects of prior 
aversive stimulation (preshock) in the rat. PAysiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 467-471.—Assessed 
physiological and behavior measures in 69 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats that had been previously exposed to 
unsignaled inescapable intense shock (preshock). Ss 
subjected to such prior aversive stimulation exhibited 
greater adrenocortical steroid response compared to 
nonpreshocked controls when subsequently tested in the 
open field. An increment in defecation was also 
observed, with ambulation and rearing behavior being 
markedly inhibited in the preshocked S during these 
sessions.—Journal abstract. 

610. Levy, Walter J.; Davis, James W. & Mayo, L. 
Allen. (Inst. of Parapsychology, Durham, N.C.) An 
improved method in a precognition test with jirds. 
Journal of Parapsychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(2), 83-96. 
—Describes an apparatus which permitted jirds to jump 
across a barrier from one side of a cage to the other to 
avoid an aversive electrical stimulus on the forthcoming 
trial. Significant results came, not from the total trials, 
but from random-behavior trials in which the S jumped 
the barrier for no apparent reason (i.e., not as the result 
of having been stimulated). This finding was extended 
and confirmed a number of times. In a study with 50 Ss, 
the equipment was more completely automated to 
introduce increased stability and less E involvement. A 
computer automatically changed the Ss, ran the experi- 
ment, and evaluated the data. Results show a significant- 
ly high scoring rate of 58% on the random-behavior trials 
(critical ratio — 4.08). Findings replicate those earlier 
phases of the work that the highest scoring came on trials 
preceded by a nonshock trial and on trials preceded by a 
period of low activity (i.e., only 1 or 2 jumps across the 
barrier between trials).—Journal abstract. 

611. Levy, Walter J.; Terry, James C. & Davis, James 
W. (Inst. for Parapsychology, Durham, N.C.) A precog- 
nition test with hamsters. Journal of Parapsychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 37(2), 97-104.—Conducted a highly 
computerized and automated precognition test using 30 
hamsters. Of 309 random-behavior trials, 186 were hits 
(p< .001).Another category of trials (after nonshockand 
after “low-jump”) which have consistently sifted out 
higher-scoring trials from the random-behavior data in 
previous experiments with jirds again showed significant 
results (р < .001 in each case). These 2 latest tests in the 
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many replications of precognition work with rodents 
have increased efficiency and introduced the use of the 
computer, and thereby reduced the involvement of the E. 
—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Motivation 


612. Anderson, Lowell T. & Ressler, Robert Н. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Response to a conditioned 
aversive event in mice as a function of frequency of 
premating maternal shock. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 113-121.—Exposed 18 female 
CSTBL/6J mice prior to mating to either 0, 1, or 60 
shocks/day for 20 days. The adult food-reinforced 
operant responding of their 36 male and 36 female 
offspring was observed in the presence of an aversive cS. 


. A nonmonotonic relationship was found between fre- 


quency of maternal shock and degree of conditioned 
suppression in female offspring. During the 2nd session 
of a 3-session test period females reared by mothers that 
had received either 0 or 60 shocks/day showed greater 
conditioned suppression than those whose mothers had 
received 1 shock/day. Maternal treatment also had 
significant effects on maternal weight, offspring litter size 
and weaning weight, and frequency of defecation durin 
the conditioned suppression procedure. In the latter 
instances, however, negative monotonic relationships 
were observed in both sexes. The data indicate that an 
interpretation in terms of an a priori classification of 
“emotionality” is not adequate. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

613. Bateson, P. P. (U. Cambridge, England) Internal 
influences on early learning in birds. In R. A. Hinde & 
J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds. Constraints on learning: 
Limitations and predispositions. London, England: Aca- 
demic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Attempts to specify 
internal constraints on learning which influence imprint- 
ing in young birds. Studies which investigated selective 

responsiveness, the sensitive period for imprinting, and 
E influences on acquisition are discussed. (39 
ref. 

614. Benefield, Robert L. & Ehrenfreund, David. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Effect of maintenance schedule on 
the relationship between alley speeds and preexperi- 
mental deprivation periods. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-A), 293-294.—Employed 8 
male albino rats, matched on 3 critical variables, in an 
analysis of the relationship between deprivation sched- 
ules and length of preexperimental deprivation period on 
Subsequent performance in the alley. With a 23-hr 
deprivation interval, a 2-wk preexperimental group was 
Superior to a 2-day group, a finding similar to E. J. 
Capaldi and D. E. Robinson's (see PA, Vol. 35:3194) 
results. When maintained in constant-weight cages, no 
significant differences obtained between the 2-wk and 2- 
ота abstract. 

K cheteau, Marc & Cohen-Salmon, Charl 
Paul-Valery, Montpellier, France) [The ripe 
false laterality orientation in the rat: Il. Analysis of 
experimenter influence.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 
19 2, Vol 7202), 263-282.—Conducted Tmaze experi- 
ments with rats in a response learning task. Results 
indicate that acquisition of false laterality orientation in 
the rat is related to early lateralization which, in turn. 
depends on the E's degree of practice. Such a mechanism 
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should lead to an equal probability of initial correct and 
incorrect orientations, but it appears that the latter are in 
fact more frequent. This bias devolves on the addition of 
two factors: the E’s degree of experience and the type of 
prelearning administered. (English summary)—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

616. Bolles, Robert С. & Moot, Seward A. (U. 
Washington) The rat's anticipation of two meals a day. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 510-514.—Studied anticipation 
behavior of 12 female rats that were maintained on 2 
meals a day, at 10:00 AM and 4:00 PM, for 1 mo while 
confined to activity wheels. During this time the Ss 
developed agre aen) running, і.е., increased activity 
just prior to each meal. Because the anticipation effect 
was found in Ss with minimal weight loss, it is 
interpreted as an incentive-motivation effect.—Journal 
abstract. 

617. Braden, Ina C.; Conklin, Candida & Friedman, 
Eunice W. Food and human contact as reinforcers in the 
Amazon River Dolphin (Inia geoffrensis). Proceedings of 
the 81st Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, Montreal, Canada, 1973, Vol. 8, 877-878. 
—Gave 2 adolescent and | elderly male dolphin operant 
conditioning involving touching an underwater target 
and fish reinforcement. Ss were successfully conditioned 
in 3-12 sessions. 2 Ss extinguished in 2 sessions and the 
3rd showed emotionality and frustration during extinc- 
tion. 10 mo. later, 1 of the adolescent Ss was trained to 
hit a tennis ball dangling over the water in 8 sessions 
using stroking by an E as reinforcement. S extinguished 
in 4 sessions, but again showed great emotionality. 
—Author abstract. s. U 

618. Davis, John D. & Campbell, Constance >. t^ 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Peripheral control of meal size 
in the rat: E of sham feeding on meal size and 
drinking rate. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 379-387.—3 sham- 
feeding studies using liquid diets and 9 mildly food- 
deprived male albino Sprague-Dawley rats suggest the 
existence of 2 types of control signals that determine 
liquid meal size. One appears to be a signal arising from 
activation of tension receptors in the stomach wall that 
set an upper limit on the size of a meal. The other 
appears to be a signal that controls the rate at which 
fluid is ingested. This 2nd type of signal may be a form 
of conditioned control of ingestion because repeat 
experience with sham feeding leads to progressive 
increases in the drinking rate. The progressive increase 
may reflect the extinction of a control signal that 
normally modulates the rate of fluid ingestion. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

619. Dinsmoor, James A. (Indiana U.) Operant 
conditioning. In В. В. Wolman (Ed, Handbook of 
general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall 
von х eee te 

20. Fouts, Ri S. (U. Oklahoma, Inst. for Prim? 
Studies) Acquisition: ad est Stural signs in four 
young chimpanzees. Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1804089) 
978-980.—2 male and 2 female chim were ес 
taught 10 signs of American Sign Language. TH 
acquisition rates of the signs were со! ‘on the basi 
of the number of minutes required to reach a criterion of 
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5 consecutive unprompted correct responses. After the 
10 signs had been acquired, the Ss were tested in a 
double-blind procedure for 9 of the signs. АП 4 Ss 
acquired all of the signs. Some signs were consistently 
easier to acquire than others, and individual differences 
were found in the acquisition rates and tests—Journal 
abstract. 

621. Glickman, Stephen E. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Responses and reinforcement. In R. A. Hinde & J. 
Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on learning: Limita- 
tions and predispositions. London, England: Academic 
Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Discusses properties 
common to most reinforcing stimuli. A limited range of 
behavioral and physiological studies is reviewed concern- 
ing electrically elicited behavior and self-stimulation and 
species characteristic behavior patterns and reinforce- 
ment. (6 p. ref.) 

622. Goodrick, Charles L. (Baltimore City Hosp., 
Gerontology Research Center, Md.) Error goal-gradients 
of mature-young and aged rats during training in a 14- 
unit spatial maze. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
32(2), 359-362.— Tested 16 mature-young and 16 aged 
male Wistar albino rats in a 14-unit spatial T-maze using 
distributed practice of 1 trial per day and differential 
motivation. Mature-young Ss learned the maze more 
quickly than aged Ss, and age differences increased with 
increasing trials. Error goal-gradients were obtained 
which were similar for both age groups and which were 
maintained over trials.—Journal abstract. 

623. Griffiths, Roland R. & Thompson, Travis. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Medical School) The post-reinforcement 
pause: A misnomer. Psychological Record, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 23(2), 229235.— Conducted an experiment with 3 
male Sprague-Dawley rats to determine whether pausing 
in ratio schedules is a function of the previous ratio, 
upcoming ratio, or both. From the results it is argued 
that the term “post-reinforcement pause" describing 
pausing in ratio schedules may have implications beyond 
its simple descriptive meaning. Pausing in ratio schedules 
may be largely a function of upcoming ratio size. Since 
such terms can be misleading, their use is discouraged. If 
it is desirable to suggest a functional relation between 
pause and subsequent ratio, the terms *pause before 
ratio run" or “preratio pause” can be used. If a purely 
descriptive term is preferred, the term “between-ratio 
pause” is suggested.—Journal abstract. 

624. Healy, Alice F. (Rockefeller U., New York, N.Y.) 
Can chimpanzees learn a phonemic language? Kansas 
Journal of Sociology of Psycholinguistic Research, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 8(1) 49-58.— Discusses the recently 
reported successes of 2 groups of investigators in 
teaching sign and token language to chimpanzees. This 
success is attributed to the choice of a evident communi- 
cation modality and to the fact that the languages 
employed were not phonemic. It is considered doubtful 
that chimpanzees could learn a phonemic language. (19 
ref.) —Journal abstract. Е 

625. Hinde, R. А. (U. Cambridge, Medical Research 
Council Unit on the Development & Integration of 
Behavior, England) Constraints on learning: An intro- 
duction to the problems. In R. A. Hinde & J. Stevenson- 
Hinde (Eds), Constraints on learning: Limitations and 

predispositions. London, England: Academic Press, 1973. 
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xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Questions the possibility of deriving 
general and precise laws of learning, because learning is 
not episodic and is affected by intervening variables. 
Literature is cited concerning limitations within and 
differences between species in particular learning con- 
texts and concerning constraints on learning in various 
species. (4 p. ref.) 

626. Hogan, Jerry A. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
How young chicks learn to recognize food. In R. A. 
Hinde & J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds), Constraints on 
learning: Limitations and predispositions. London, Eng- 
land: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Considers 
various constraints placed upon the newly-hatched chick 
to solve its specific problem of learning quickly to 
recognize food. Studies are reviewed which investigated 
the young chick's development of ability to discriminate 
between food and nonfood items, and results are 
compared with similar studies using rats. (55 ref.) 

627. Hogan, Jerry A. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Development of food recognition in young chicks: II. 
Learned association over long delays. Journal of 
Comparative. & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
83(3), 367-373.—Reports that the pecking rate of 3-day- 
old Burmese Red Junglefowl chicks (п = 60) increased 
markedly 40-80 min after they had ingested their first 
food. Varying the amount of food ingested by Ss 
(п 80) in a 2nd experiment had no effect on the time 
when increased pecking appeared. Ss with prior experi- 
ence with food (n — 45) did not show an increase in 
pecking. Results indicate that satiation and hunger are 
not responsible for the delayed increase in pecking and, 
taken together with previous results, provide strong 
support for the hypothesis that the increased pecking 
seen in these experiments is an example of learning that 
occurs with a delay of reinforcement of about 1 hr. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

628. Hogan, Jerry A. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Development of food recognition in young chicks: І. 
Maturation and nutrition. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 355-366. 
—Investigated age and food ingestion as factors influ- 
encing food recognition in 5 experiments with a total of 
338 Burmese Red Junglefowl chicks. Newly hatched 
chicks pecked indiscriminately at sand and food; by 3 
days of age, pecks were directed primarily at food. 
Pecking at food or sand had little effect on subsequent 
pecking at either stimulus until the chicks were 2-3 days 
old. Ingestion of food then served to facilitate pecking, 
but such facilitation did not occur until 10 min to 1 hr 
after ingestion. The effects that occurred on Day 3 were 
not specific to the stimulus pecked, but pecking at food 
and sand increased in frequency when the chicks had 
ingested food. Control experiments using a forced- 
feeding technique showed that these effects were due to 
ingestion of food and occurred only if food ingestion was 
associated with pecking. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

629. Ikegami, Shiro. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Retrograde 
and proactive effects of ECS on active and passive 
avoidance. Japanese Psychological Research, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 14(4), 181-189.—Conducted 3 factorial design 
experiments with 207 male albino rats using ECS- 
induced effects (retrograde vs proactive) and avoidance 
tasks (active vs passive). In Exp. I, the proactive effect of 
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ECS 1 hr before (23 hrs after) the trials had as much 
disruptive effect on active avoidance response (AAR) as 
the retrograde effect of ECS 20-80 sec after the trials. In 
the relearning, the 23-hrs group acquired AAR faster 
than the 20-80 sec groups. In Exp. II, ECS had little 
effect upon AAR when given 15-30 min before the trials, 
but at 2 hrs it had disruptive effect which disappeared in 
8 hrs. In Exp. III, a single ECS 20 sec after the training 
or 15-30 min before the test produced retention deficits 
on passive avoidance response. Results are discussed 
with regard to the ECS-induced effects on consolidation 
and retrieval involved in memory processes.—Journal 
abstract. 

630. Imada, Hiroshi & Niihama, Kunio. (Kwansei 
Gakuin U., Nishinomiya City, пр) Studies on rigidity 
and crystallization of behavior: IIl. Can the fear-reduc- 
tion theory explain fixation of avoidance behavior? 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 
158-167.— Studied the behavior of 33 male albino rats in 
2 conditioned avoidance experiments. In Exp. I guiding 
Ss equally often in 3 different directions was not effective 
in making their avoidance behavior variable and in 
changing their direction of response: Ss fixated in their 
preferred direction. In Exp. II giving exceptionally large 
amounts of training on the nonpreferred response was 
effective in changing the response from the preferred to 
the nonpreferred direction. It is concluded that the fear- 
reduction hypothesis alone could not explain the fixation 
phenomenon observed in an avoidance situation. 
—Journal abstract. 

631. Jenkins, Н. M. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Effects of the stimulus-reinforcer 
relation on selected and unselected responses. In R. A. 
Hinde & J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on 
learning: Limitations and predispositions. London, Eng- 
land: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.— Discusses 
Operant conditioning and auto-shaping in the pigeon, 
and notes that the operant principle is inadequate to 
account for certain characteristics of auto-shaping. 

632. Jones, Thony B. & Kamil, Alan C. (U. Massachu- 
setts) Tool-making and tool-using in the Northern blue 
jay. Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 180(4090), 1076-1078.—8 
laboratory-raised Northern blue jays (Cyanocitta cristata) 
were observed tearing pieces from pages of newspaper 

_ and utilizing them as tools to rake in food pellets which 
were otherwise out of reach. Frequency of tool use was 
zero when pellets were not present and increased as a 
function of deprivation when they were present. It was 
felt that the behavior was first acquired serendipitously 
bya single blue jay and transmitted to other Ss through 
observational learning or imitation rather than inde- 
pendent acquisition of the behavior by each of the Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 2 

633. Kazmaier, Kathy; Butcher, Richard Е.; Senter 
J. & Stutz, Robert M. (U. Cincinnati) Rearing conditions 
and ethanol consumption by rats. Quarterly Journal o; 
Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(2), 520-524.—Ex- 
amined the relationship between em 


1 Д otionality and 
alcohol consumption using 6 male 


о рга, 
albino rats from each of 5 different дс ощ 


assigned to enriched, deprived, or normal environments. 
Ss in the enriched environment were handled for 5 
min/day until weaning (Days 20-22), after which they 
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were placed in individual cups with wood chips and 
handled for 10 min/day. After weaning, Ss in the normal 
environment were placed in individual cages; Ss in the 
deprived environment were placed in individual cages 
with partitions between them. Food and water were 
available ad lib. The open-field test was administered on 
Days 45-49; after the Ist test all Ss were placed in 
individual cages with food, water, and a 12% alcohol 
solution available. The enriched-environment Ss were 
significantly more active in the open field (p < .01), but 
no difference between groups were found in alcohol, 
water, or total fluid consumption, or in the ratio of 
alcohol solution to total liquid consumed. There were no 
differences in consumption associated with activity in 
the open-field test or defecation. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

634. Kutscher, Charles L. & Steilen, Howard. (Syra- 
cuse U.) Increased drinking of a nonpreferred NaCl 
solution during food deprivation in the C3H/HeJ 
mouse. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
29-34.—When food was given ad lib, 24 C3H/HeJ mice 
showed a progressive decrease in NaCl solution intake as 
the concentration increased from .5-2.5% under single or 
double tube conditions. Under the latter condition, 1.576 
NaCl intake volumes were approximately 20% of water 
intake volumes. However, when restricted to / normal 
food intake, Ss showed significant increase in the intake 
of 1.5% NaCl and several Ss consumed more salt solution 
than water. Salt intakes declined to predeprivation levels 
upon return to free feeding. Since feeding of a sodium 
deficient diet produced no alteration in intake of 1.5% 
NaCl, the increase during food deprivation is attributed 
to hypovolemia rather than hyponatremia. (33 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

635. Levis, Donald J. & Boyd, Thomas L. (State U. 
New York, Binghamton) Effects of shock intensity on 
avoidance responding in a shuttlebox to serial CS 
procedures. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(May), Vol. 1(5-A), 304-306.—Used 96 male Blue 
Spruce rats to investigate whether a serial CS delayed- 
responding effect could be altered by manipulating the 
shock intensity. 2 serial procedures (5,/5 „ S/S , S 2) were 
tested at 3 shock levels (.5, 1.0, and 2.0 mA). Shock level 
was not found to have a reliable effect on any of the 
avoidance response indexes analyzed. An important 
difference, however, did emerge between the 2 serial 
procedures tested. The theoretical implications of the 
finding are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


636. Lewis, Paul & Badia, Pietro. (Ohio U.) Avoidance 


of a warning signal as a function of the signal 
termination contingency. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 


Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-А), 301-303.— Conditioned 
4 female Holtzman albino rats to avoid shock on a fixed- 
cycle (15-sec) avoidance schedule. A 6-sec ш e 
could be avoided by a single response within the сус 

preceding the tone's peces was introduced preceding 
Shock. None of the 4 Ss consistently avoided the tone; 
and this effect did not depend upon whether the tone 
could be terminated by the S. Results suggest that 2 
warning signal does not function as an aversive stimulus 
if the aversiveness of a stimulus is defined in terms of 
maintaining avoidance behavior. Finally, possible rear 
sons for the inconsistency between the present expe 
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ment and that of F. A. Logan and R. Boice (see PA, Vol. 
43:5064) are noted.—Journal abstract. 

637. Lotter, Elizabeth C.; Woods, Stephen C. & 
Vasselli, Joseph R. (Columbia U.) Schedule-induced 
polydipsia: An artifact. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sun), Vol. 83(3), 478-484. 
—Conducted 6 experiments with 4 female rats in which 
they were allowed access to Noyes pellets for 1 hr/day 
with water freely available at all times. The food was 
presented either ad lib or in a lever-pressing situation on 
various interval schedules of reinforcement. The size of 
the individual reinforcements (“bites”) was varied 
between experiments. Schedule-induced polydipsia was 
obtained when the S’s meal consisted of a large number 
of very small bites. When the meal consisted of a smaller 
number of larger bites, polydipsia did not occur. The 
experiments collectively indicate that the amount of 
water consumed while eating is a function of the number 
of bites taken and independent of bite size or total food 
consumption.—Journal abstract. 

638. MacDougall, James M.; Dembroski, Theodore M. 
& Angermeier, Wilhelm F. (Eckerd Coll.) Effects of 
severe and inescapable shock on subsequent escape 
avoidance and exploratory behavior. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 537-538.—Gave severe, 
inescapable shock to 11 male Long-Evans hooded rats. 
Ss were subsequently found to be impaired in the 
acquisition of a 2-way shuttle-box avoidance task but 
showed no impairment in open-field exploration. 11 Ss 
initially allowed to escape-avoid the shock demonstrated 
enhanced exploration in the open field—Journal 
abstract, 

639. Manning, Susan K. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 
York) A design comparing free- and forced-trial alterna- 
tion in the rat at two interchoice intervals. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(May), Vol. 
5(3), 263-265.—Derived an experimental design which 
equates the normally differing chance levels of alterna- 
tion in the free- and forced-trial paradigms. 37 male 
Long-Evans hooded rats were used to compare alterna- 
tion levels in the 2 paradigms at 2 interchoice intervals. 
Forced-trial alternation was found to be significantly 
higher and longer lasting than free-trial alternation. It is 
suggested that the methodology presented here be 
considered by future researchers dealing with the 2 
paradigms.—Journal abstract. 

640. Maples, Ernest G.; Weston, Beverly С. & 
Haraway, Maury M. (Northeast Louisiana U.) Amount of 
food as a factor in activity conditioning. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 411-415.—Investigated 
the relationship between magnitude of classically condi- 
tioned activity and amount of food used as the UCS. 3 
groups of 6 male Holtzman albino rats were given 13 
days of training in which either 5/6, 2/6, or 0/6 of the 
daily food supply was paired with a flashing light. The 
remainder of S's food was presented an hour later. After 
training, activity in response to the light was assessed. 
Results indicate that magnitude of conditioned activity 
Varied positively with amount of food. Analysis of 
Variance for a randomized block design showed the 
difference among groups to be significant (p < .01, 2- 
Sided). Results are interpreted as supporting classical 
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conditioning interpretations of positive reinforcement. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

641. Miles, Raymond C. (U. Colorado) Animal 
learning: An overview. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Hand- 
book of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 p. $45. 

642. Moore, Bruce R. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) The role of directed Pavlovian reactions 
in simple instrumental learning in the pigeon. In R. A. 
Hinde & J, Stevenson-Hinde (Eds. Constraints on 
learning: Limitations and predispositions. London, Eng- 
land: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Reviews 
studies of instrumental learning in the pigeon which 
investigate autoshaping; topography and differentiation 
of response; cross-drive, escape, and avoidance condi- 
tioning; conditionally effective cues; and Pavlovian 
chaining. (66 ref.) 

643. Murphy, Lawrence E. (U. San Francisco, 
Psychological Lab.) Bar press conditioning in very 
young rats. Psychological Record, 1973(Spr), Vol. 23(2), 
261-262.—Trained 4 weanling Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats to press a lever in a standard operant conditioning 
chamber. Bar press responses of 4-10/min appeared 
from 24-28 days of age, depending on the weight of the 
Ss and the training method.—Journal abstract. 

644. Oliverio, Alberto & Messeri, Patrizia. (National 
Research Council, Lab. of Psychobiology & Psychophar- 
macology, Rome, Italy) An analysis of single-gene 
effects of avoidance, maze, wheel running, and explora- 
tory behavior in the mouse. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Jun) Vol. 8(6), 771-783.— Tested 31 different 
single-gene mouse mutants on the inbred C57BL/6J 
background (N = 352). The effects of 27 coat-color 
alleles and of 4 other mutations were assessed by 
comparing the performance of mutant Ss to that of their 
siblings (heterozygous or normal) and to that of a grou 
of normal C57BL/6J Ss. 12 mutants exhibited wheel- 
running or exploratory activity levels different from that 
of normal Ss. Similarly, 7 mutants attained an avoidance 
performance level significantly higher than that evident 
in controls. 2 of the high-avoiding mutants were also 
characterized by higher maze learning ability. Results 
indicate that though these behavioral traits are influ- 
enced by genes at many loci, a single gene may 
substantially contribute to the additive and dominance 
genetic variance of the behavior. (37 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

645. Padilla, A. M. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
Effects of prior and interpolated shock exposures on 
subsequent avoidance learning by goldfish. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 451-456.— Treated 70 
Carassius auratus with either prior or interpolated 
unsignaled-inescapable shocks or escape training (i.e. 
CS-omission) to assess the effects on subsequent avoid- 
ance performance. Both prior and interpolated inescapa- 
ble shock exposures interfered with avoidance perform- 
ance. Only the prior CS-omission training condition 
resulted in a similar effect. Relevance of these results to 
an interpretation of learned helplessness is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

646. Paré, William P. & Houser, Vincent P. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Pavlovian Research Lab., Perry 
Point, Md.) Rapid acquisition of a Sidman avoidance 
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response. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(May), Vol. 5(3), 287-289.— Trained 24 male Spra- 
gue-Dawley rats on a Sidman avoidance task with a 22- 
sec response-shock and a 6-sec shock-shock interval for 6 
daily 30-min training sessions. Disabling the response 
lever during and .5 sec after shock termination represent- 
ed 1 factor in the 2 x 2 factorial design, and the 
Presentation of a feedback light cue accompanying an 
effective response was the other. Ss in the lever-disable 
condition with feedback light made significantly more 
avoidance responses than the other treatment ups. In 
a 2nd experiment with 6 additional Ss, daily 6-min 
Sessions were observed. Using a lever-disable plus 
feedback light treatment, Ss made more avoidance 
responses and received fewer shocks during the 2nd 30- 
min as opposed to the Ist 30-min period.—Journal 
abstract. 

647. Perkins, David; Lydersen, Tore & Dale. 
(California State U., Fullerton) Acquisition under mixed- 
delay and multiple-delay matching-to-sample. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 635-640.—Con- 
ducted an experiment with 6 naive White Carneaux 
pigeons in which 3 delay values (2, 4, and 6 sec) were 
mixed across trials and each of the 3 delay values was 
correlated with 1 of 3 standard stimuli (е, multiple 
delays). Extended training resulted in the acquisition of 
matching by all multiple-delay Ss, while only 1 of 3 
mixed-delay Ss showed comparable performance. The 1 
S which acquired matching under the mixed condition 
emitted standard, specific, delay behaviors. Results 
Suggest that acquisition of rares matching may be 
highly dependent upon the availa ility of some source of 
delay stimuli that are consistently correlated with 
standard stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

648. Prytula, Robert E.; Cox, Thomas P. & Bridges, 
Cecil C. (Middle Tennessee State U.) Acquisition and 
extinction of a runway response as a function of a 
between- or within-subjects odor condition. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 367-373.—Gave 2 
groups of 10 male albino rats each the same schedule of 
reward and nonreward (NNNRN,, the same magnitude 
of reward, the same intertrial interval, but different terms 
of odor conditions. Each $ ina partial reinforcement, 
within-Ss group received all 5 daily trials before the 2nd 
S received its Ist daily trial. For Ss ina between-Ss odor 
group, 4 other Ss received a given trial before the Ist S 
received its 2nd trial. The only difference between these 
groups was whether an S followed itself or other Ss. 
Results show that during acquisition there was no 
difference in goal approach rate between the groups. 
During extinction, however, the group of Ss receiving all 
trials before others were tested extinguished significantly 
faster than the group of Ss run 1 trial at a time in the 
start, run, and goal segments of the runway. The study 
points to important methodological considerations for 
odor control.—Journal abstract. 

649. Ressler, Robert H. & Lowell Т. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Avoidance conditioning in mice 
as a function of their mothers’ training. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 97—103.— po 
inbred female mice prior to mating to 1 of 4 conditions 

for 15 days: 50 trials of avoidance conditioning/day; 
equivalent (yoked) exposure to CS and shock without the 
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response contingency; yoked exposure to the CS alone; 
or no experimental treatment. Within 48 hr after birth, 
the 64 male and 58 female offspring of these females 
were transferred to untreated foster mothers. Treated 
females served as foster mothers for the offspring of 
untreated females. When the adult avoidance condition- 
ing performance of the offspring was analyzed, an 
interaction was found between the sex of the offspring, 
the treatment of the mothers, and the developmental 
period during which the maternal treatment influenced 
the offspring. In general, the prenatal effect of maternal 
treatment was the reverse of the postnatal effects, 
particularly for female offspring. (17 ref.)—Journal. 
abstract. 

650. Ressler, Robert H. & Anderson, Lowell T. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Avoidance conditioning in mice 
as a function of their mothers' exposure to shock. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1973(Маг), Vol. 6(2), 
105-11 1.—Either prior to mating or following birth of 
offspring, 92 inbred female C57BL/6J mice were either 
not handled or received 0, 5, 15, or 30 shocks/day. When 
the adult avoidance conditioning performance oí the 177 
male and 173 female offspring was analzyed an interac- 
Чоп was found between the sex of the offspring, the 
frequency of maternal shock, and the developmental 
period during which shock was administered. Maternal 
treatment had a more coherent and pronounced effect 
on female offspring than on their male littermates. The 
functional relationship between frequency of maternal 
shock and offspring avoidance was consistently nonmo- 
notonic; its direction was highly dependent upon the 
period of life during which the mother encountered the 


Shock.—Journal abstract. 
651. Russell, P. A. (U. Aberdeen, England) Open-field 
defecation in rats: Relationships with weight and 


basal defecation level. British Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 109-1 14.—Computed correlations 
between defecation and ambulation scores from the 
open-field test, body weight, and the basal defecation 
level as measured over a 5-day period in the home cages 
of 22 male and 23 female PVG/C black hooded rats. The 
pattern of correlations indicated a sex difference in the 
"meaning" of open-field defecation which appeared to 
be a valid emotionality index only in females. In males 
the score correlated positively with body weight and 
basal defecation level. The sex difference in the level of 
open-field defecation obtained probably represents а 
genuine sex difference in responsiveness to the test 
situation, since it persisted even when the scores were 
Corrected to take account of underlying basal differences 
in the amount of feces available as inferred from the 
home-cage defecation scores. Results are discussed in 
terms of the validity of the defecation index and 
discrepancies in the literature on emotionality. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


mouse. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 29(4), 307-315. 
—Subjected DBA/2J male mice (М = 123) to varying 
degrees of stress and “water tank” REM sleep depriva- 
tion using 1-апіта! cages, large platforms, and/or poles 
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in 2 experiments. Subsequently, Ss were studied for 
acquisition and short- and long-term retention using a 
conditioned avoidance procedure in a Warner- 

automated shuttle box. Other 


і was measured by the frog rectus 

abdominus muscle bioassay. It was found that stress and 
REM sleep deprivation had no significant effect on 
acquisition and short-term retention, but did impair 
long-term retention of conditioned behavior. Moderate 
environmental stress also produced Significant behavior- 
al changes. Total brain ACh under these environmental 
conditions showed no significant changes from normal. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

653. Sanders, Steve H. & Pilley, John. (Memphis 
State U.) Effects of alcohol on timing behavior in rats. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
34(2), 367-372.—Trained 4 120-day-old male albino 
Holtzman rats, maintained at 80% of free-feeding weight, 
for 50 days on a I-hr differential reinforcement of low 
response rate schedule with a 20-sec pause between 
responses to obtain food. At intervals of 4 or more days, 
Ss were then given 4 or more intraperitoneal injections of 
water or a 32% ethanol solution of .5, 1.0, and 1.5 gm/kg 
of ethanol. The low and medium doses did not affect 
timing behavior, but the high dose altered the perform- 
ance of all Ss, resulting in a marked increase in number 
of premature responses. Some theoretical considerations 
to explain these results are presented.—Journal abstract. 

654. Schwartz, Barry & Coulter, Geoffrey. (Swarth- 

more Coll.) A failure to transfer control of keypecking 
from food reinforcement to escape from and avoidance 
of shock. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), 
Vol. 1(5-A), 307-309.—Shifted 3 naive pigeons, trained 
to keypeck for food reinforcement, to a procedure in 
which keypecks avoided or escaped electric shocks. 
Keypecking essentially ceased by the 6th session on this 
procedure. After 24 sessions of food reinforcement for 
pecking on a VI schedule, the avoidance-escape proce- 
dure was reintroduced, and keypecking ceased by the 4th 
Session. Another period of VI food reinforcement, 
followed by another period of avoidance-escape, prod- 
uced the same result. The same value of shock employed 
in the avoidance-escape procedure successfully eliminat- 
ed the keypecking that produced it (punishment). Results 
support К. C. Bolles's (see PA, Vol. 44:4813) discussion 
of species-specific defense reactions and are consistent 
with other failures to transfer control of responding from 
one reinforcer to another.—Journal abstract. ; 

655. Sevenster, P. (State U. Leyden, Zoological Lab., 
Netherlands) Incompatibility of response and reward. In 
R. A. Hinde & J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on 
learning: Limitations and predispositions. London, Eng- 
land: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 р. £7.20.—Describes 
experiments testing the effects of 4 possible combina- 
tions of responses and rewards in the conditioning of the 
3-spined stickleback (Gasterosteus aculeatus L.). For 1 of 
the 4 combinations, response was conspicuously differ- 
ent from the others; analysis of relevant data attempts to 
explain this difference. К 

656. Shettleworth, Sara J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Food reinforcement and the organization of 
behaviour in golden hamsters. In R. A. Hinde & J. 
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Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on learning: Lim 
lions and predispositions. London, England: Acade; 
Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Describes experime 
proving background data on the effects of hunger г 
presentation of food on the behavior of hamsters in 
open field, and dealing with the effects of fo 
reinforcement on barpressing, open rearing, scrabbli 


СЕРЕ and face washing in open field conditions. ( 
ref. 

657. John D.; Powell, Arnold & Pete 
Ray G. (Columbus Coll) Reward magnitude, rewa 
Shift, and resistance to extinction in the Mongoli 
gerbil. Psychological Record, 1973(Spr), Vol. 23(; 
249-254.— Conducted a 3-phase (acquisition, shift, e 
tinction) study of reward magnitude with 20 gerbi 
Results show that running Speed was greater ai 
resistance to extinction less with 4 pellets than with 
pellet—similar effects to those previously reported fi 
tats. However, the effects of the Ss’ reward shift we 
found to be different from those for rats; a shift from 
to 1 pellet led to a gradual increase in Tunning speed 
Results are compared to those reported for rats, turtle 
and goldfish. Results with gerbils are considered to t 
Consistent with a model in which reward magnitud 
influences associative strength directly and where incer 
tive motivation plays a minor role—Journal abstrac 

658. Spelt, Philip F. & Crowley, Charles E. (Wabas 
Coll.) Density of performance: І. Effect on instrument: 
response vigor. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vo 
32(2), 383-390.—Assessed the effect of density o 
reinforcement (the distribution of food pellets over time 
on the running speed of 48 male Holtzman albino rats 
Generally, lower density tended to produce faster гш 
speeds, with magnitude of reward and goal-box deten 
tion time held constant. Results are consistent witl 
тесеп! research which showed that consummator 
response consistency is more important than vigor ij 
determining run speed. In addition, 10- and 20-sec dela: 
of reinforcement produced the slower running speed 
typical of delayed reward conditions.—Journal abstraci 

659. Stevenson-Hinde, Joan. (U. Cambridge, Eng 
land) Constraints on reinforcement. In R. A. Hinde & | 
Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on learning: Limita 
tions and predispositions. London, England: Academi 
Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Describes experiment 
investigating reinforcers for male chaffinches (Fringill 
coelebs), and discusses 5 constraints on reinforcement 
(a) causal factors (e.g., age, early experience, hunger, an 
behavioral aspects of homeostasis), (b) influence « 
Pavlovian conditioning, (c) relevance of the operar 
response to the stimulus, (d) consequences of tl 
stimulus-reinforcer; and (e) after-effects of the consun 
matory response. 

660. Topping, Jeff S. & Larmi, Osmo K. (Mississip; 
State U.) Response elimination effectiveness of omi 
Sion and two extinction training procedures. Psycholog 
cal Record, 1973(Spr), Vol. 23(2), 197-202.—Compare 
the response-elimination properties of omission trainin 
of 9 naive male White King pigeons with 2 types « 
extinction training following VI 20-sec reinforcemer 
training. One group received conditioned reinforcei 
during response-elimination sessions, while the other wa 
treated in the traditional manner. Omission trainin 
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produced relatively more rapid and more complete 
| response elimination than both extinction training 
techniques. Also, the extinction training procedure 
employing conditioned reinforcers resulted in faster but 
less durable response elimination than the traditional 
сан training procedure.—Journal abstract. 
-. 661. Uramoto, Isao. (Inst. for Developmental Re- 
Search, Kasugai, Japan) Timing process controlled by 
low frequency flashes in cats. Physiology & Behavior, 
 1973(Јап), Vol. 10(1), 171-173.—Conditioned 3 cats to 
press а bar for a food reward using a trace conditioning 
paradigm. 2 procedures were used: in one procedure a 
uzzer tone (CS) was followed by 1.0-Hz flashes and in 
the other flashes were not applied. It took nearly twice as 
long to reach criterion when flashes were used. When 
- repetitive flashes followed CS, the response time means 
_ and variances of all trials in the final 5 sessions both 
- tended to be smaller than when they were absent. This 
"Suggests that the timing process, once triggered by CS, 
deg been subjected continuously to a more precise 
- control in the presence of repetitive flashes.—Journal 
abstract. 
662. Uyeno, Edward T. & Newton, Harold. (Stanford 
Research Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) Learning ability and 
retention performance of a weanling squirrel monkey ( 
Saimiri sciureus). Primates, 1972(Dec), Vol. 13(4), 
_ 339-346.—Administered adaptations of the visual dis- 
crimination, delayed-response, and conditioned-avoid- 
, ance response tests to a 33-wk-old male weanling squirrel 
monkey. Data show that the S learned to perform all the 
tests successfully. Findings indicate that the tractable 
, squirrel monkey is a potentially satisfactory animal 
model for a comparative and developmental study of 
earning ability and retention performance during the 
'early stages of life.—Journal abstract. 

663. Whitman, Robert N. & Doleys, Daniel M. 
(Central Michigan U.) Escape as an alternative to 
shock-induced fighting in rats. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 511-515.—Examined the effects of 

. training 100 male Sprague-Dawley rats to perform an 
escape response to the presentation of footshock on 
shock-induced fighting. The procedure used 3 phases: (a) 
establishment of baseline fighting frequency, (b) escape 

conditioning, and (c) postescape-conditioning fighting 
frequency. The experimental design considered treat- 
ment group (conditioned or yoked) and target S (present 
or absent) as the main variables. Analysis shows a 
significant reduction in recorded fights from baseline to 
postconditioning phase for the conditioned Ss. Further, 
this reduction was a function of the increased frequency 
of escape responding. Target S and yoked treatment 
were nonsignificant variables. These results raise ques- 

tions concerning the reflexive nature of fighting as a 

response to footshock.—Journal abstract. 

664. Woods, Paul J. (Hollins Coll.) Signaled escape 
and signaled punishment: Additional instrumental 
conditioning paradigms. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-A), 310-312.—Conducted 2 
experiments, with 24 male Long-Evans rats in each, in 
which signals were utilized to inform Ss of the conse- 
juences of making an escape response from an aversive 
ituation. In Exp. I, one signal predicted that a decrease 
n the level of aversive intensity would follow an 
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instrumental escape response, while the other predicted 
no change in the level of aversive intensity. In Exp. П, 
one signal again predicted a decrease in aversive 
intensity, while the other predicted an increase. In both 
studies differential performance occurred under these 
signals, supporting the behavioral reality of signaled 
escape and signaled punishment in an escape context as 
instrumental conditioning paradigms.—Journal abstract. 

665. Robert B.; Reimer, David J. & Hausser, 


Doris. (U. Michigan, Inst. for Social Research) Imprint- 
ing and the of object preference in chicks 
by mere repeated . Journal of Comparative & 


exposure. 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 434-440. 
—Determined whether early attachment in chicks is 
formed gradually or whether the chicks become attached 
to the Ist object they encounter at the onset of the 
critical period. In Exp. I, 24 1-day-old Leghorn chicks 
were exposed to 3 different objects for varying numbers 
of 30-min trials. Object-preference tests of 4 objects, 3 of 
which were previously exposed, showed that object 
attraction is a monotonic function of the amount of 
exposure. These results were replicated in Exp. II except 
that the objects were made more discriminable to 
eliminate a possible generalization factor. Neither 
primacy nor recency was found to influence object 
choice, showing that early attachment in precocial birds 
is reversible.—Journal abstract. 
666. Zerbolio, D. J. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) Tempera- 
learning in goldfish: A multi-trial active 
avoidance situation. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
8(6), 755-761.—Examined rate of acquisition of a 
conditioned avoidance response in goldfish (Carassius 
auratus) over 3 days of training and variable tempera- 
tures (12.8-24.9°C) and intertrial intervals (10-60 sec). In 
Exp. I (п = 543), avoidance rate varied positively with 
temperature and days of training but not with intertrial 
interval. But general activity rate also was related to the 
same variables. Results of Exp. П (л = 270) show that 
acquisition of the conditioned avoidance response in 
Exp. I cannot be interpreted as a pseudoconditioning 
effect. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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667. Baysinger, С. M.; Plubell, Р. E. & Harlow, Н. F. 
(U. Wisconsin, Madison) A variable-temperature surro- 
gate mother for studying attachment in infant monkeys. 
Behavior Research Methods & —_ Instrumentation, 
1973(May), Vol. 5(3), 269-272.— Describes an apparatus 
which facilitates manipulation of the infant-surrogate 
attachment bond. Data showing significant behavioral 
changes in ventral contact and locomotion of 4 rhesus 
monkey infants as a function of depressed surrogate 
temperature are presented. The value of this technique in 
the production of psychopathology is indicated by а 
dramatic and progressive increase in disturbance behav- 
iors during a 9-wk test period. Implications for the use of 
a variable-temperature surrogate in studying animal 
models of psychopathology are noted.—Journal abstract. 

668. Berg, David S. & , Ronald. (Temple 
U.) Hissing by laboratory rats during fighting encoun- 
ters. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 8(6), 733-741. 
— Conducted 4 experiments with 36 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats. An audible hissing sound was 
produced by all pairs of Ss receiving tailpinch stimula- 
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tion which was sufficiently painful to cause fighting. Ss 
tail-pinched alone did not hiss; pairs of Ss prevented 
from contact by a transparent partition hissed infre- 
quently. Playing taperecorded hissing to pairs which 
were fighting neither increased mor decreased the 
frequency of attacks. Frequency analysis of hissing 
disclosed ultrasonic components. Possible functions of 
hissing are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

669. Fedigan, Linda. (U. Texas) Social and solitary 
Play in a colony of vervet monkeys (Cercopithecus 
aethiops). Primates, 1972(Dec), Vol. 13(4), 347-364. 
— Classified 26 units of play behavior and recorded their 
frequencies of occurrence in 198 hrs of observation of a 
laboratory colony of 17 vervet monkeys. Analysis shows 
that sex, age, and dominance had effects on some play 
behaviors. The play behavior of each age-sex group 
within the colony is described both quantitatively and 
qualitatively. Adult females are characterized by rein- 
forcement of the play of immature monkeys, adult males 
by rough play with older male juveniles, 4-yr-old females 
ad 3-yrold males by stimulation of play in young 
infants, and males in general by a preference to play 
within their peer group. It is suggested that modified 
repetition of behaviors, diversified interactions, and 
innovative behaviors, are important qualities of play, and 
are essential to the adaptive plasticity of behavior in 
primates. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

670. Hamburg, David A. An evolutionary and 
developmental approach to human aggressiveness. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 42(2), 185-196. 
—Discusses observations of aggressive behavior in 
chimpanzees in their natural habitat at the Gombe 
Stream Research Center in Tanzania. Since a good many 
similarities exist in basic elements of chimpanzee and 
human aggressive behavior, the issue is raised whether it 
may be well to postulate in the human brain some anlage 
of aggressive tendencies, transmitted genetically yet 
Tequiring environmental stimulation for full develop- 
ment. The possibility that human aggression has both 
social and biological transmission is suggested, with the 
nature of the latter yet to be researched. (16 ref.)—J. Z. 
Elias. 

671. Hucklebridge, F. H.; Nowell, N. W. & Dilks, R. A. 
(U. Hull, England) Plasma catecholamine response to 
fighting in the male albino mouse. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 8(6), 785-800.—Conducted 4 experi- 
ments in which the levels of plasma catecholamines in 
male Tuck TT strain albino mice were measured 
subsequent to fighting. There was a large elevation of 
plasma epinephrine, but not norepinephrine, in previous- 
ly isolated Ss allowed to fight in groups of 6 for 1 hr, 
when compared with unfought controls, but there was a 
wide variation in the response between individual Ss. In 
subsequent experiments, isolated Ss were fought in pairs 
for 5 min prior to anesthetization and blood sampling. It 
was necessary to control for the intensity of fighting by 
Measuring the number of bites delivered and the 
accumulated or total attack time during the fight. Ss 
which fought victories showed no evidence of increase in 
plasma catecholamines, whereas plasma epinephrine and 
to a lesser extent norepinephrine were elevated in 
defeated Ss. This response tended to be greater in Ss 
which fought back when attacked. Attack by a trained 
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fighter was a particularly effective stimulus for the 
release of epinephrine from the adrenal medulla. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

672. Melvin, Kenneth B. & Ervey, Douglas H. (U. 
Alabama) Facilitative and suppressive effects of punish- 
ment on species-typical aggressive display in Betta 
splendens. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 451—457.— Determined effects 
of moderate and intense punishment on aggressive 
behavior. Following either 15 or 45 massed presentations 
to a mirror, 35 Siamese fighting fish were punished for 
aggressive display (gill extension). Intense shock punish- 
ment led to complete suppression of the display. 
Recovery of the display depended on the level of 
habituation, i.e., only the fish given 15 mirror presenta- 
tions prior to punishment showed recovery. Given 
"room" for an increase, a moderate level of punishment. 
led to longer displays. A 2nd experiment with 6 Ss 
confirmed this latter finding with spaced (daily) blocks 
of trials. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

673. Moltz, Howard & Leon, Michael. (U. Chicago) 
Stimulus control of the maternal pheromone in the 
lactating rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 69-71.—Notes that the lactating albino rat, at 
about 14 days postpartum, begins to emit a pheromone 
that serves as a powerful attractant to young. Results of 
a study with 480 16-day-old Wistar rats show that the 
induction of this pheromone can be prevented if the 
female is made to experience only neonatal pups for a 
period of some 2 wks. The time of emission of the 
pheromone could not, however, be hastened by substitut- 
ing for the mother’s own litter pups of an advanced age. 
The role of prolactin in mediating these results is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

674. Nadler, R. D. & Rosenblum, L. A. (Emory U., 
Yerkes Regional Primate Research Center) Sexual 
behavior of male pigtail macaques in the laboratory. 
Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 7(1), 18-33. 
— Recorded the sexual behavior of 4 adult male pigtail 
macaques шар 2 tests with each of 2 estrogen-primed 
females. The behavior of the males was highly consistent 
across tests and females but, quantitatively, varied 
significantly from male to male. The pigtails were 
multiple mount ejaculators that achieved 1-3 ejacula- 
tions in 1 hr. A median number of 8 intromissive mounts, 
separated by intermount intervals of 1.6 min, preceded 
Ist ejaculations. Median ejaculatory latency was 18.5 
min, while the postejaculatory interval was 33 min. Each 
male had a characteristic number of thrusts and rate of 
thrusting per mount. The group medians were 12 thrusts 
per mount and 2.3 thrusts per sec, respectively. The 
multiple mount pattern of the male pigtails resembles 
that of the rhesus and Japanese macaques but differs 
from the single mount pattern of the bonnet and 
stumptail macaques. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

675. Petrinovich, Lewis & Peeke, Harman V. (U. 
California, Riverside) Habituation to territorial song in 
the white-crowned sparrow (Zonotrichia levcophyrs). 
Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 8(6), 743-748.—Pres- 
ented 7 male white-crowned sparrows with repeated 
conspecific songs played through a speaker placed within 
their territory. The number of flights made by the 
resident male S as well as the number of songs and their 
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intersong interval were recorded both for periods of 
playback and for interpolated rest periods. All 3 
responses gave evidence of initial sensitization followed 
‘by habituation. Spontaneous recovery after a time 
реча was also found. Data are interpreted as support 
— for theories postulating habituation as a basic mecha- 
. nism involved in the maintenance of lowered levels of 
г jon between conspecifics. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
ү 676. Pottier, Jessica J. & Baran, Dan. (U. Western 
. Ontario, London, Canada) A general behavior syndrome 
associated with persistent failure to mate in the male 
laboratory rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
- Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 83(3), 499-509.—T Tested 31 
male hooded rats in 7 experiments to determine if those 
тав which persistently fail to mate (noncopulators) suffer 
-from a specific deficit in sexual behavior or if they show 
E general behavioral syndrome which distinguishes them 
_ from males which mate readily (copulators). Relative to 
-copulators, noncopulators were less active and less 
responsive to novel stimuli and displayed slower habitua- 
tion to novelty. Behavioral differences were not correlat- 
ed with indices of emotionality, state of health, or early 
rearing conditions. Results are interpreted in terms of a 
ference in general arousability between copulators 
. and noncopulators. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
677. Saegert, Susan & Rajecki, D. W. (U. Michigan) 
E of prior exposure to animate on 
approach tendency in chicks. Behavioral! Biology, 
.1973(Jun), Vol. 8(6), 749-754.—Independently manipu- 
, lated the effects of environmental novelty and exposure 
to objects for 54 DeKalb White Leghorn chicks. 
Exposure to a novel environment prior to testing 
produced evidence for activation. Exposure to objects 
during pronounced changes in the rearing condition 
reduced latency to approach a novel object in a later test. 
Exposure to a novel environment without exposure to 
objects, however, or exposure to objects under conditions 
of low environmental novelty did not produce such a 
reduction. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

678. Suomi, S. J. (U. Wisconsin, Primate Lab.) 
Surrogate rehabilitation of monkeys reared in total 
social isolation. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry 
& Allied Disciplines, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 71-77. 
—Reared 4 rhesus monkeys in total social isolation for 
the 1st 6 mo of life, then exposed them to surrogates and 
subsequently housed them in pairs. The isolates exhibit- 
ed significant decreases in abnormal behavior patterns 
and developed crude patterns of social interaction 
throughout this period, but failed to develop sophisticat- 
ed social behaviors, e.g., play. The rehabilitative capabili- 
ties and limitations of surrogates for isolate-reared Ss are 
delineated and discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal su . 

679. Syme, G. J. & Syme, Lesley A. (U. Canterbury, 
Christchurch, New Zealand) Evidence for cagemate 
preference in the laboratory rat. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 391-394.—Conducted 3 illustra- 

tive studies using a time-sample photographic method 
for the measurement of sociability and social preference 
in a total of 40 male hooded rats. Results show that, in 
contrast to previous findings, Ss prefer cagemates over 
strangers when placed in a novel environment. An 
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alternative analysis of social distances is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 


Sensory Processes 


680. Blakemore, Colin. (U. Смар , Physiological 
Lab., England) Environmental constraints on develop- 
ment in the visual system. In R. A. Hinde & J. 
Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on learning: Limita- 
tions and eg COENA London, England: Academic 
Press, 1973. xv, 488 р. £7.20.— Discusses investigations of 
the cat's visual cortex as а developmental model for 
building a visual system. Studies of monocular and 
binocular deprivation of patterned vision, alternating 
monocular occlusion, artificial squint, and orientation 
selectivity are described. (23 ref.) 

681. Citron, M. C. & Pinto, L. H. (Purdue U.) Retinal 
image: Larger and more illuminous for a nocturnal than 
for a diurnal lizard. Vision Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
13(4), 873-876.—Measured the pupillary area and 
illuminance (flux/retinal area) of the eyes of 4 adult 
nocturnal gekkos and 3 adult diurnal iguanas. Results 
show 2 adaptations of the gekko for its nocturnal habits: 
(a) the area of its hexagonal pupil is 4 times larger than 
the circular pepi of the iguana, with the larger retinal 
image stimulating a greater retinal area; and (b) its 
illuminance, twice that of the iguana, provides the 
pigment molecules with more quanta to capture. 

682. Clopton, Ben M. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
Peripheral and central stimulus detection in auditory 
pathways of monkeys.  Physiolo; & Behavior, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 573-580.— Trained 3 adolescent 
male rhesus monkeys in an auditory signal detection 
paradigm to detect increments in noise intensity. The 
task was analogous to the yes-no detection task in that 2 
responses were predicted on the occurrence of the 
intensity increment, and the behavior was analyzed with 
respect to sensitivity and response bias. Central process- 
ing of peripheral stimulus information was investigated 
by examining stimulus evoked potentials at inferior 
colliculus and by conditioning or replacing the peripher- 
al stimulus with central electrical stimulation at the 
inferior colliculus or auditory cortex. Evoked potentials 
at the colliculus reflected increment presentation but did 
not predict responses. Central conditioning stimuli of 
long duration resulted in sensitivity decrements indicat- 
ing some interference with information processing at 
colliculus and cortex as well as producing some change 
in bias. Discrete, 5-msec conditioning pulses led to pure 
bias changes under appropriate timing conditions sug: 
gesting additive interaction of central and peripheral 
stimulus information. Receiver operating characteristics 
were generated with collicular and cortical stimuli 
serving as the signal indicating that such stimulation 
affects memory as does peripheral stimulation. Stimula- 
tion at parietal and occipital 1 lobes proved ineffective for 
conditioning or replacing peripheral stimuli. Implica- 
tions for serial vs parallel processing are discussed. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

683. Ikeda, Hisako; Wright, M. J.; Young, S. & Nuza, 
Janet. (Royal Coll. of Surgeons, London, England) 
Relation between refractive error and the spread of the 
image on the cat's retina. Vision Research, 1973(Арг); 
Vol. 13(4), 867-871.—Investigated changes in optic? 
quality which result from defocusing by densitometric 
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analysis of photographs of the image of a spot on the 
retina. 5 adult cats were used. Ás the image was 
progressively defocused by both + and — lenses, its 
peak intensity was reduced and its half-amplitude width 
increased, image spread being a function of refractive 
error. No significant difference in this function was 
found between the area centralis and the peripheral 
tapetum. Therefore, the characteristically different be- 
havior of central and peripheral retinal ganglion cells to 
defocused stimuli is not due to optical differences 
between central and peripheral retina. (French, German, 
& Russian summaries)—Journal summary. 

684. Johnson, Alan K. & Fisher, Alan E. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Taste preferences for sucrose solutions and 
water under cholinergic and deprivation thirst. Physiolo- 
gy & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 607-612.—Gave 2- 
bottle sucrose-water preference tests to water deprived 
and cholinergically stimulated Sprague-Dawley and 
Wistar rats. Results indicate that cholinergically stimu- 
lated and deprived Ss showed a similar pattern of sucrose 
solution and water ingestion when the intake was 
monitored carefully over the course of an exposure 
session. Thirsty Ss did not show a specific preference as a 
function of the particular manipulation used to induce 
that thirst. They did, however, show an ingestion pattern 
or profile which reflected the relative strength of the 
drive induced by a given manipulation.—Journal 
abstract. 

685. McFarland, D. J. (U. Oxford, England) Stimulus 
relevance and homeostasis. In К. A. Hinde & J. 
Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on learning: Limita- 
tions and predispositions. London, England: Academic 
Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Discusses behavioral links 
in homeostatic mechanisms and the theory that behavior 
is ultimately concerned with maintaining an optimal 
internal milieu. Studies are described of animal learning 
in (a) developing specific food hungers and aversions, (b) 
adapting to amounts and types of food, and (c) using 
stimulus relevance as an ingestion marker and sickness 
as a marker for physiological state. (36 ref.) 

686. Nye, Patrick W. (Haskins Lab., New Haven, 
Conn.) On the functional differences between frontal 
and lateral visual fields of the pigeon. Vision Research, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 13(3), 559-574.—Conducted 4 experi- 
ments with 6 experienced adult pigeons in which Ss were 
required to discriminate image structure, motion, color, 
and luminance. Ss performed poorly if the stimuli were 
located in the lateral visual fields, and evidence from 2 
experiments suggest that a failure to respond is not due 
to an inability to focus accurately. Moreover, ray 
diagrams calculated and traced by a computer from data 
obtained from frozen sections through the pigeon eye, 
indicate that the eye may be capable of accommodating 
objects in the lateral field lying at a distance of only a 
few centimeters. It is hypothesized that the reason for the 
pigeon's apparently poor discriminative performance in 
the lateral direction is due not to an inability to 
accommodate but to the fact that, by virtue of its 
evolutionary inheritance, the pigeon is not prepared (i.e., 
does not possess the neural capacity) to develop a direct 
associative pecking response to а laterally located 
stimulus. (French, German, & Russian abstracts) (28 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 
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687. Russell, Katherine E. & Stern, Muriel H. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Sex and strain as 
factors in voluntary alcohol intake. PAysiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 641-642.—Devised a 
method to determine the highest concentration of 
ethanol that rats from Wistar, hooded, Tryon Maze 
Bright, and Tryon Maze Dull strains would drink 
voluntarily, The method revealed highly significant 
differences between strains as well as between sexes 
within strains. 

688. Shumake, Stephen A.; Thompson, R. Dan & 
Bullard, Roger W. (Denver Wildlife Research Center, 
Colo.) An automated odor test for rats. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(May), Vol. 
5(3), 279-282.— Describes an apparatus which consists of 
a circular open-field area opening into 4 glass tubes, each 
with an odor source at the far end. When a rat is 
introduced, each tube is blocked by a grid; when the rat 
has touched each grid (sampled each odor), the tubes 
automatically open and recording of preference behavior 
starts. 2 measures of preference are recorded by a 
photocell outside each tube—the number of visits and 
time spent near the odor source. A uniformity test with 
food odor in all tubes showed that the apparatus did not. 
promote position bias. In 2 separate sensitivity tests with 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats, опе with food odor and one - 
with estrous female urine odor, male Ss significantly 
preferred an attractive odor in 1 tube to odorless | 
controls. The apparatus yields relatively sensitive and | 
reliable odor preference determinations by ensuring 
sampling of each odor before data are recorded and by 
eliminating visual, auditory, and gustatory cues, - 
—Journal abstract. 

689. Steinbach, Martin J. & Money, К. E. (York U., 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Eye movements of the 
owl. Vision Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 889-891. 

690. Tsuji, Keiichiro; Hayashibe, Keikichi & Hara, 
Masatoshi. (Nagoya U., Japan) Chick's avoidance of 
visual pitfalls: A reexamination of findings by the visual 
cliff technique. Japanese Psychological Research, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 145-150.—Observed the avoidance 
of visual pitfalls by 51 26-36 hr old male chicks in a 
freely explorable open field situation. After habituation a. 
group of 3 Ss was assigned to each of 17 conditions and 
Observed for 5 min. Conditions were classified as 
homogeneous nonpitfall, heterogeneous nonpitfall, and 
pitfall situations. Ss successfully avoided pitfalls. when 
motion parallax existed between 2 surfaces. Density 
difference was shown to be ineffective as avoidance cue 
when isolated from motion cue. Ss moved vivaciously 
and speedily, covering a long distance in the nonpitfall 
and pitfall situations without motion parallax, while in 
the pitfall situation with motion cue their locomotion 
was reduced and they stayed at a position for a long 
time.—Journal abstract. 

691. Tuddenham, A.; Perry, G. C. & Brittain, P. (U. 
Bristol, England) A meter suitable for long-term activity 
studies on small animals. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 10(3), 637-639.—Describes an instru- 
ment for activity measurements which is unaffected by 
moisture during long-term studies, and in which tuning 
sensitivity is unaltered by the presence of stationary 
metal objects. A meaningful record of gross body 
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movements is provided by a proportionate reaction of 
the meter to movement speed and amplitude. 
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692. Bower, T. G. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Object 
‘perception in infants. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(1), 15-30. 
— Conducted 3 tests with a total of 36 7-15 day old 
infants. Natural responses, reaching and grasping, were 
used in an attempt to show that young infants perceive 

the distal properties of objects rather than their proximal 
correlates. The attempts were successful for the proper- 
ties of solidity, size, and distance. Developmental bases 
of these capacities are discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
693. Bruner, J. S. & Koslowski, Barbara. (Harvard U., 
Center for Cognitive Studies) Visually preadapted 
constituents. of manipulatory action. Perception, 1972, 
Vol. 1(1), 3-14.—Showed 10 infants 2 balls, 1 at a time, 
every 2 wks from 10-22 wks of age, inclusive. Although 
both balls were within reach, one was of a graspable size 
while the other was too large to grasp. Before Ss were 
capable of reaching, grasping at the midline was more 
likely to occur in the presence of the graspable rather 
than the nongraspable ball. This suggests that grasping 
activity is coordinated with visual information about the 
graspability of an object even before the infant has had 
_ experience reaching. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

694. Butter, Eliot J. & Seidenberg, Bernard. (U. 
Dayton) Manifestations of moral development in con- 
crete situations. Social Behavior & Personality, 1973, Vol. 
1(1), 64-70.—Studied the frequency of specific conflict 

eas and their influence on the level of moral develop- 

ent. 100 undergraduates were asked to submit a recent, 
personal moral conflict, the manner in which it was 
resolved, and the reasons for their decision. Responses 
were scored according to a moral judgment scale by L. 
Kohlberg. Results indicate that the area of conflict 
affects the moral maturity expressed in the resolution of 
conflicts. Social conflicts were reported most frequently 
(35%), followed by honesty (19%), sexual (14%), and 
political-ideological (7%). Political conflicts were re- 
solved on a more mature level than honesty or social 
conflicts; sexual conflicts were resolved more maturely 
than honesty conflicts. No sex differences were found. 
Differential responses to hypothetical and concrete 
moral conflicts are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

695. Bühler, Charlotte; Keith-Spiegel, Patricia & 
Thomas, Karla. Developmental psychology. In B. B. 
Wolman (Ed. Handbook of general psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv. 1006 p. $45. 

696. Cameron, Paul & Biber, Henry. (U. Louisville) 
Sexual thought throughout the life-span. Gerontologist, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 13(2), 144-147.—Administered a ques- 
tionnaire to 4,420 8-99 yr old persons, performing their 

usual daily activities, asking what Ss had been thinking 
about in the past 5 min and whether they considered 
these thoughts to be of a sexual nature. The incidence of 
sex as a topic of both focal and peripheral thought was 
highest in adolescents and young adults. At all ages, 
nales reported a higher incidence of sexual thoughts 
han females. Results suggest that persons in the United 
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States exhibit sexuality in the mental processes to a 
greater degree than in their actions.—Journal abstract. 

697. Cassel, Russel N. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Critical contributions of Piaget to developmental 
psychology. Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 42-45. 
—Presents a brief outline of Piaget's contributions in 
genetic epistemology (e.g, permanent identity and 
unitary concepts) and adaptation (e.g., association and 
maturation). 

698. Clarke, A. D. & Clarke, Ann M. (U. Hull, 
England) Consistency and variability in the growth of 
human characteristics. In W. D. Wall & V. P. Varma 
(Eds.), Advances in educational psychology: I. New York, 
N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1972. viii, 189 p. $12.—Reviews 
theoretical and empirical evidence concerning develop- 
mental consistency and variability in the areas of 
intelligence, personality, and academic achievement. 
Analysis indicates much individual variability in the 
growth of these characteristics, caused by genetic and 
environmental factors. Implications for reducing the 
effects of social deprivation are discussed. 

699. Conger, John J. (U. Colorado, Medical School) 
Adolescence and youth: Psychological development in a 
changing world. New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1973. 
xvi, 573 p. $10.95. 

700. Cook, Sarah S.; Renshaw, Domenna C. & 
Jackson, Edgar N. (Columbia U., Medical School) 
Children and dying: An exploration and a selective 
professional bibliography. New York, N.Y.: Health 
Sciences Publishing Corp., 1973. 37 p. $1.95.— Discusses 
children's perceptions of death, the dying child, helping 
children cope with death, and the adolescent's response 
to death. A 58-item bibliography is included. 

701. Crystal, David. (U. Reading, England) Linguistic 
mythology and the first year of life: An edited version of 
the Sixth Jansson Memorial Lecture. British Journal of 
Disorders of Communication, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(1), 29-36. 
—Discusses 3 myths in linguistic studies: (a) Infant 
vocalization is both structurally and functionally simple. 
(b) Language begins with the Ist word. (c) Early child 
language is a reduced form of adult language. Data from 
cry studies are presented to illustrate the complexity in 
the classification of early vocalizations and the number 
of factors influencing the quantity and quality of 
vocalizations. The role of intonation and other prosodic 
features of language in communication is discussed as 
indicating the difficulty in determining when language 
begins. The tendencies to read in meanings in infant 
vocalizations and to use inappropriate categories for 
phonological or grammatical classification are consid- 
ered. (23 ref.) —S. Knapp. 

702. Dunovsky, J. & Suchá, M. (Inst. for Postgraduate 
Medical Training, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Social condi- 
tions of children in weekly and residential nurseries in 
Czechoslovakia. Social Science & Medicine, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 7(4), 267-279.—Analyzed data from questionnaires 
investigating the social conditions of 1,661 day- and 
residential-nursery children and their families. Results 
Show that all basic economic and social traits were 
generally unfavorable. Internal and external factors—p- 
oor working, financial, and housing conditions and low 
level of parental education—disrupted the families. 
Families often had poor reputations, not infrequently 
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connected with alcoholism. It is concluded that self- 
interest motivated these parents to place their children 
(even the handicapped) in nurseries. Improved care for 
them is urged as well as for other children who live in 
similar conditions of neglect. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

703. Freud, Anna & Burli Dorothy. The 
writings of Anna Freud: Ill. Infants without families: 
Reports on the Hamstead Nurseries, 1939-1945. New 
York, N.Y.: International Universities Press, 1973. xxx, 
681 p. $17.50.—Contains reports on the Hampstead 
Nurseries written during the war years (1939-1945). The 
case for and against residential nurseries, and major 
scientific conclusions drawn from these reports of infants 
without families are presented. 

704. Hoving, Kenneth L. & Choi, Kyoung. (Kent State 
U.) Some necessary conditions for producing reinstate- 
ment effects in children. Developmental Psychology, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 214-217.—Attempted to determine 
the necessary and sufficient conditions needed to 
demonstrate reinstatement effects, е.р., increased reten- 
tion of previously learned behavior, in young children. 
40 Ist graders were divided into 5 groups which were 
required to learn a paired-associate task and 8 wk. later 
relearn the same task. 4 wk. after the initial learning, 4 
Broups received exposure to either the stimulus items 
only, response items only, stimulus items paired with 
response items, or the 10 stimulus items plus 10 
additional items. The savings in relearning indicates that 
presenting the response is a necessary condition for 
producing reinstatement in children in tasks of this type. 
Presenting the stimulus items alone or embedded among 
10 additional stimuli did nothing to improve retention. 
—Journal abstract. a 

705. Jensen, Larry C. & Hafen, Gregory E. (Brigham 
Young U.) The effect of training children to consider 
intentions when making moral judgments. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1222), 223-233. 
—Trained 3 groups of 12 48-54 mo old prekindergarten 
children to consider intentions when making moral 
judgments. Ss were read pairs of stories that described an 
act producing damage and were then asked to identify 
the worst act. The verbal-discrimination group was 
reinforced when they selected the act where the actor 
intended damage. The discussion group was also asked 
to identify the more negative act but then participated in 
a discussion of their choices. The control group was 
given stories which did not contain acts producing 
damage. Results indicate that both types of training were 
instrumental in aiding children to consider the intentions 
of an agent when making moral judgments.—Journal 
abstract. (Ей). (Michi State U) 

706. Kallen, David J. .). (Michigan 2 
Nutrition, деуер and social behavior: Proceed- 
ings of the Conference on the Assessment of Tests of 
Behavior from Studies of Nutrition in the Western 
Hemisphere. Washington, D.C: US. Government 
Printing Office, DHEW No. (NIH) 73-242, 1973. ix, 386 
р. $2.60.—Presents a series of readings under the 
following major headings: theoretical and methodologi- 
cal issues in the study of nutrition and mental develop- 
ment, practical problems in field studies of nutrition and 

havior, 2 views of cognitive and intellectual develop- 
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ment, and the meaning and measurement of social 
function. 

707. Kane, J. (St. Mary’s Coll. of Education, U. 
London, Inst. of Education, England) Mental and 
Personality correlates of motor abilities. In W. D. Wall 
& V. P. Varma (Eds.), Advances in educational psychology: 
1. New York, N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1972. viii, 189 р. 
$12—Reviews previous findings which support the 
postulates of integrated development theory concerning 
the relationship between motor and intellectual perform- 
ance, and between personality factors and motor 
aptitude. 

708. Kaufman, Judith; Belmont, Ira; Birch, Herbert С. 
& Zach, Lillian J. (О. Bridgeport) Tactile and visual 
sense system interactions: A developmental study using 
reaction time models. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 165-176.—Explored interrelations | 
between visual and somatosensory systems by using 2 
reaction time (RT) models with 152 3-9 yr olds. The Ist 
model examined the effects upon RT to light and to 
touch of a 3-min period of intervening stimulation in the 
modality other than that of the signal for response. The 
2nd model examined the effects of prestimulation in 1 
sense system upon RT to a subsequent stimulus in the 
other sense system. The evidence deriving from both 
models indicates clear developmental changes in the 
effects of stimulation in 1 sense system on RT to a signal 
presented in another system. The most general finding 
was a change from proximoceptive (somatosensory) to 
teloreceptive (visual) prepotency with increasing age. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

709. Kennedy, Pat. (Florida State U.) Child psycholo- 
gy: Programmed self-study guide. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1972. xi, 452 р $5.95.— Presents а 
workbook for the student of child psychology which 
includes a detailed study of heredity and environment, 
maturation, intelligence, achievement, classical condi- 
tioning, operant conditioning and language acquisition, 
and anxiety. 

710. Korner, Anneliese F. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Sex differences in newborns with special 
reference to differences in the organization of oral 
behavior. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & 
Allied Disciplines, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 19-29.—Ana- 
lyzed the filmed behavior of 17 male and 15 female full- 
term Caucasian neonates selected to exclude influences 
of pre-, or postnatal complications. Females tended to be 
more receptive to certain stimuli, particularly of the oral 
and cutaneous type, but no less active or expressive. No 
significant differences were found in activity level or 
crying. There is suggestive evidence that the male 
newborn is endowed with greater muscular strength. 
Since the literature on adult sex differences suggests 
persistence, either in direct or derivative form of the sex 
differences found in newborns, an explanation of these 
differences on maturational grounds is not the most 
cogent. The hormones responsible for sexual differentia- 
tion in utero may account for the sex differences at birth 
through sensitization of the organism's CNS which will 
facilitate sex-linked behaviors to emerge at a later time. 
Possibly the androgens circulating during fetal life, 
which are required for the fetus to become male may be 
responsible for the male's greater muscular strength and 
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_ also serve to suppress his responsiveness and sensitivity 
- of mouth and skin. (2 p. ref.) —Journal summary. 
- 7il. Labouvie, Gisela V. & Baltes, Paul B. (U. 
Wisconsin) Adolescent perception of adolescent change 
in personality and intelligence. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 269-285.—Compared 
subjective (perceived) and objective (concurrent) age 
differences in adolescence in 2 intellegence dimensions 
(as measured by subtests of the Primary Mental Abilities 
Tests) and 3 personality dimensions (as measured by 
items on the Junior-Senior High School Personality 
| Questionnaire). Objective age differences were investi- 
- gated by observing 144 Ss aged 13-14, 15-16, or 17-18 
| yrs under conventional self-description instructions. An 
additional sample of 144 17-18 yr olds indicated either 
retrospected personal change or perceived peer change 
over the 13-18 yr old interval. Results reveal the absence 
_ of perceived (both structural and quantitative) age 
| change. However, Ss judged peers as less well-adjusted 
- throughout adolescence. Findings are discussed in terms 
of adolescent egocentrism. (34 ref.)—Author abstract. 
- 712. Marcus, Irwin M. The experience of separation- 
individuation in infancy and its reverberations through 
the course of life: II. Adolescence and maturity. Journal 
- of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 
21(1), 155-167.—Reports on several papers presented at 
- the spring 1972 meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
. Association. Terms such as "self" and "identity" are 
_ examined and criticized in terms of the concept of the 
_ Freudian ego. It is noted that self and identity do not 
- retain the same meaning in all contexts. Adolescent 

.. detachment and individuation are explored from various 
. aspects.— D. R. Marino. 

Í 713. Roby, Pamela (Ed.). (U. California, Santa Cruz) 
g Child care: Who cares? Foreign and domestic infant and 
- early childhood development policies. New York, N.Y.: 
.. Basic Books, 1973. xxiii, 456 p. $16.— Presents a series of 

readings which critically examine current public and 

private day-care programs in the U.S. and compares 
them to programs in 8 other nations. Guidelines for 
future U.S. programs are included. 

714. Wallston, Barbara. (U. Wisconsin) The effects of 

maternal employment on children. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 14(2), 81-95.—Reviews research on the various 
effects of maternal employment on infants, preschool 
children, School age children, and adolescents. The 
importance of differential effects according to sex and 
social class is noted, although many studies by failing to 
control for these variables may have obscured effects. 
Adequate substitute care is important in alleviating 
possible ill effects, and satisfaction of the mother 
whether or not she works, is crucial in determinin: 

effects. Neglected mediators which might be studied 
further include the cultural milieu, maternal characteris- 
tics (e.g., achievement motivation and sex-role typing), 
and the family interaction process, including the hus- 
band's attitude toward the wife's work. (54 ref.)J—Journal 
summary. 

715. Winestine, Muriel C. The experience of 
separation-individuation іп — infancy and its 
reverberations through the course of life: 1. Infancy and 
Childhood. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 


Association, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 135-154.—Reports on 
Mahler's paper presented at the fall 1971 meeting of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association which summed up 
а 12-15 yr study of the normal separation-individuation 

rocess. Emphasis is on the phenomena entailed in 2 

reudian concepts: (a) that the human is first absolutely 
and remains later relatively dependent on a mother; and 
(b) as a result, object relationship is the most reliable 
factor to determine level of mental health and extent of 
therapeutic potential. A discussion of the paper and 
comments about Mahler's position are included.—D, R. 
Marino. 
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716. Baird, Raymond. (Wright State U., Dayton, O.) 
Structural characteristics clause-containing sen- 


tences and imitation by children and adults. Journal of 


Psycholinguistic Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 115-127. 
— Presented 20 monolingual, English speaking 4-, 6-, and 
8-yr-old children and undergraduates with sentences for 
imitation which contained combinations of nested and 
self-embedded relative clauses. Asymmetries in perform- 
ance predicted from extensions of previous research were 
obtained at all ages. The hypothesis that these differ- 
ences might be attributable to 2 structural characteristics 
of clause-containing sentences was supported by correla- 
tional analyses.—Journal abstract. 

717. Bakwin, Harry. (New York U., Medical School) 
Body-weight regulation in twins. Developmental Medi- 
cine & Child Neurology, IO. Vol. 15(2), 178-183. 
— Reports that in 6-12yr old children mean difference in 
body weight between monozygotic twins and their co- 
twins is much less than between zygotic twins and their 
co-twins. Birth weights of dizygotic twins are greater 
than between monozygotic twins. It is concluded that 
genetic factors are important in controlling body weight 
in children. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) 
—P. W. Pruyser. ч 

718. Barrie-Blackley, Sandie. (U. North Carolina, 
Div. of Disorders of Development & Learning, Chapel 
Hill) Six-year-old children's understanding of sentences 
adjoined with time adverbs. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 153-165.—Attempted to 
delineate 30 6 yr olds understanding of the meaning 
sequences imparted by sentences adjoined with “after, 
“before,” and “until.” Their performance of the meaning 
sequence for each of 24 carefully constructed sentences 
was compared to an adult model. Results indicate that 
understood sentences adjoined with “after” according (0 
an adult model more frequently than “before” adjoined 
sentences (p < .01). “Until” adjoined sentences with а 
negative marker in the main clause were understood 
according to an adult model more often than “until 
adjoined sentences with no such negative element, but 
the difference was not significant. Ss understood “be- 
fore” adjoined sentences according to an adult model 
more often than “until” adjoined sentences, but the 
difference was not significant. In general, results indicate 
that 6-yr-olds have not yet completed development of ап 

adult grammar" with respect to adjoining clauses Wi 
temporal links, “after,” “before,” and “until.”—Journd! 
abstract. 

719. Baylor, George W.; Gascon, Jean; Lemoyne, 
Gisele & Pothier, Nicole. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Quebec» 
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Canada) An information processing model of some 
seriation tasks. Canadian Psychologist, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
14(2), 167-196.— Videotaped 2 11-yr-olds and 1 8-yr-old 
at different stages of intellectual development while 
trying to solve 1 of Piaget’s weight seriation tasks. These 
videotapes were used to develop detailed protocol 
analyses and computer simulations of Ss’ behavior. The 
programs, organized as systems of production rules, 
show how intellectual development is related to the Ss’ 
(a) progressive sophistication in structuring their envi- 
ronment; (b) better use of memory; (c) span for drawing 
inferences; and (d) initial conception of what a seriation 
is, as reflected in such parameters as the adequacy of Ss’ 
stop rules and single vs multiple block comparisons. 2 
additional experiments with 35 children at different 
developmental stages compared length with weight 
seriation; access to information was controlled in 1 of 
the length-seriation conditions. Results demonstrate that 
the typically-observed time lag in performance on the 2 
tasks largely disappears when a systematic effort is made 
to render the information-processing requirements of the 
2 tasks isomorphic. (French abstract) (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

720. Beaudichon, Janine. (Lab. of Genetic Psycholo- 
gy, Paris, France) Nature and instrumental function of 
private speech in problem solving situations. Merrill- 
Palmer Quarterly, 1973(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 117-135.—Di- 
vided 34 Ss from 57-6 yrs old, and a 2nd group of 44 Ss 
from 74-8 yrs old into 3 subgroups according to 3 
experimental conditions: (a) preliminary task followed 
by 2 easy problems concerned with ordering and 
selection in 15 min; (b) 2 difficult ordering and 
completion problems in 20 min; and (c) 2 difficult 
problems also, but Ss were given instructions to think 
aloud. Tape-recorded utterances, as information units, 
were categorized as more or less long-term regulation or 
recapitulation utterances, immediate regulation utteranc- 
es, affect-dominated utterances, or incidental verbal 
activity. Results show that: (a) There is a decrease in the 
number of utterances produced as a function of age only 
when the problems to be solved are complex. (b) There is 
a qualitative change in verbal activity as a function of 
age. (c) A direct relationship between task difficulty and 
number of utterances produced exists only at 5 yrs old; 
at 7 yrs old only a tendency remains. (d) There is a 
felationship between the nature of utterances produced 
and performance level. (e) The child is capable of 
controlling and modifying his verbal production as a 
function of the instructions given. (23 ref)—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

721. Berzonsky, Michael D. (State U. New York, 
Cortland) Some relationships between children's con- 
Ceptions of psychological and physical causality. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 299-309. 
—Administered to 22 kindergarten and 19 Ist-grade 
children measures of psychological causality, morality, 
Justice, physical causality, skepticism, animism, and the 
ability to take other perspectives. An orthogonally- 
Totated, principal-components analysis indicated 4 fac- 
tors. Factor 1, Social Judgment, included the morality, 
Justice, skepticism, and perspectives variables. The other 
factors were identified as Psychological Causality, 
Physical Causality, and Conceptions of Life. Results 
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offer some support for Piaget's view that the attribution 
of physical and psychological causality involves different 
bases. (15 ref.)—Author abstract. 

722. Berzonsky, Michael D. (State University Coll. 
New York, Cortland) A factor-analytic investigation of 
child animism. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 122(2), 287-295.—Factor analysis of 33 variables 
(e.g, performance on Piagetian tasks) obtained in a 
previous study of 83 Ist-grade Canadians, identified an 
animism factor involving children's conceptions of life. 
Animism was found to be relatively independent of 
operational thought, Piagetian-type problem-solving, 
and the ability to give causal explanations of physical 
phenomena. In a 2nd study with U.S. kindergartners and 
Ist graders (N = 41), a similar animism factor emerged 
from a factor analysis of 11 variables involving reasoning 
about personal and interpersonal situations. Animistic 
conceptions were unrelated to Ss’ reasoning about 
interpersonal situations involving morality, justice, and 
psychological causality. In addition to an interpretation 
of the factor involving possible differences in criteria 
used for life attribution, the specificity of the factor was 
underscored. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

723. Blaser, A. В. (U. Bern, Psychiatric Polyclinic, 
Switzerland) [Factorial structure of intelligence in seven 
and nine year old children from the viewpoint of Meili's 
theory.] (Germ) Schweizerische Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie 
und ihre Anwendungen, 1973, Vol. 32(1), 1-25.—Adminis- 
tered a test battery consisting of 3 reference tests for each 
of the 4 factors proposed by R. Meili (Complexity, 
Plasticity, Globalization, and Fluency) to 75 7 yr olds 
and 75 9 yr olds. Results were subjected to varimax 
factor analysis. In both groups the same 4 factors could 
be identified in agreement with Meili’s theory. The share 
of the factors on the total variance remained constant, 
although older Ss performed significantly better. There 
was no indication of a more differentiated factor 
structure in the older group. A “qualitative” analysis of 
the factor patterns yielded divergencies for Complexity 
and Plasticity. Fluency and Globalization remained 
unchanged, Results are discussed with reference to the 
psychology of thinking and to developmental ap- 
proaches; in addition, reference is made to the concept 
of factor efficiency and to different problem-solving 
tactics. (French summary) (43 ref.)—English summary. 

724. Bryant, P. E. (U. Oxford, England) What the 
young child has to learn about logic. In R. A. Hinde & J. 
Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on learning: Limita- 
tions and predispositions. London, England: Academic 
Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Argues that Piaget's claim 
that children under 7 yrs cannot make logical inferences 
or coordinate their experiences is inaccurate. It is 
demonstrated empirically, through visual and verbal 
feedback and memory experiments, that young children 
possess the needed mechanisms and are adept at putting 
together several experiences inferentially. 

725. Buck, Carol; Gregg, Rose; Stavraky, Kathleen & 
Subrahmaniam, Kathleen. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Variables associated with social class differ- 
ences in the intelligence of young children. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 213-226. 
—Studied the relationship between social class and 
intelligence at age 5 among 400 children of mature 
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birthweight and without significant prenatal complica- 
tions. The aim was to identify variables which would 
account, in a statistical sense, for the influence of social 
class upon IQ. Among boys, 13 variables and among 
girls 12 variables were identified. 9 of the variables were 
common to both sexes. Influence of social class upon IQ 
was more fully accounted for among girls than among 

's,—Journal abstract. 

726. Connolly, Kevin. (U. Sheffield, Motor Develop- 
ment Research Unit, England) Factors influencing the 
learning of manual skills by young children. In R. A. 
Hinde & J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on 
learning: Limitations and predispositions. London, Eng- 
land: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Discusses 
the nature of skill and the formation of a model of skill 
development. The relationships between manual func- 

- tion and manual skill and between patterns of prehen- 
sion and task demands are detailed. (40 ref.) 

727. Dasen, Pierre R. (U. Geneva, School of Psychol- 

& Educational Sciences, Switzerland) [Biology or 

ire? Interethnic psychology from a Piagetian point 
of view.] (Fren) Canadian Psychologist, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
14(2), 149-166.—Analyzes the question of the universali- 
ty of Piagetian cognitive structures by reviewing recent 
studies by the author and other researchers. Many results 
show that the development of the sensorimotor and 
concrete operational stage is universal, at least from a 
qualitative point of view (the structure of the stages and 
their succession) However, other studies show the 
cultural relativism of Piagetian cognitive structures: the 
speed of development of concrete operations changes as 
a function of acculturation and ecological and cultural 
needs, which enhance certain cognitive areas over others. 
(French abstract) (48 ref.) —English abstract. 

728. Dulit, Everett. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, 
Bronx Municipal Hosp., N.Y.) Adolescent thinking à la 
Piaget: The formal stage. Journal of Youth & Adoles- 
cence, 1972(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 281-301.—Replicated 2 of 
Piaget and B. Inhelder's 1958 formal-stage experiments, 
selected largely for their closeness to the concepts 
defining the stage, with groups of 97 average and 44 
gifted adolescents and 12 average adults. Relevant 
Piagetian concepts (formal stage, concrete stage) are 
described in context. The methods and findings of this 
study are given, and a section discussing implications 
and making some reformulations which generally sup- 
port but significantly qualify some of the central themes 
of the Piaget-Inhelder work is included. Fully developed 
formal-stage thinking emerges as far from commonplace 
among normal or average adolescents (by marked 
contrast with the impression created by the Piaget- 
Inhelder text, which chooses to report no middle or older 
adolescents who function at less than fully formal levels). 
In this respect, the formal stage differs appreciably from 
the earlier Piagetian stages, and early adolescence 
emerges as the age for which a single-path model of 
cognitive development becomes seriously inadequate 
and a more complex model becomes essential. Formal- 
stage thinking seems best conceptualized, like most other 
aspects of psychological maturity, as a potentiality only 

partially attained by most and fully attained only by 
some.—Journal abstract. 
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729. Engel, Rudolf & Henderson, Norman B. (U. 
Oregon, Medical School) Visual evoked responses and 
IQ scores at school age. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 136-145.—Related 
visual evoked responses (VERs) of 119 7-8 yr old 
schoolchildren with 5 latency measures to Bender and 
Wechsler intelligence scores in multiple regression 
analysis. Latency of VER peaks did not predict IQ, nor 
did sex. Race did contribute to predicting verbal IQ but 
not performance IQ. No VER correlated significan 
with psychological measures alone. Discrepancy wit 
positive reports is explained by different EEG methods, 
statistics, and comparison of abnormal with normal Ss. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) (19 ref.)}—P, 
W. Pruyser. 

730. Etienne, Ariane S. (U. Geneva, School of 
Psychology & Sciences of Education, Switzerland) 
Developmental stages and cognitive structures as 
determinants of what is learned. In К. A. Hinde & J. 
Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on learning: Limita- 
tions and predispositions. London, England: Academic 
Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Summarizes Piagets 
theory of behavior development through sensorimotor 
stages, and illustrates how the structures that character- 
ize different developmental stages express themselves in 
the functioning of cognitive mechanisms and in heir 

roduct (i.e., knowledge). Object permanence in animals 
is discussed from the point of view of species-specific 
structures and their development. (46 ref.) 

731. Grant, Wilson W.; Boelsche, ArrNeil & Zin, Dan. 
(William Beaumont General Hosp., El Paso, T 
Developmental patterns of two motor functions. Do 
opmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Арг), Vol 
15(2), 171-177.—Studied finger-to-thumb apposition a 
rapid alternating supination and pronation of " 
forearms in 143 male and 135 female 4-8 yr old chil i 
to establish developmental norms for these то | 
functions. Results indicate that the former 15 de 
developed after 8 yrs; the latter by 7 yrs. (Frenchy 
German, & Spanish summaries)—P. W. Pruyser. йе 

732. Напеу, Joanne Н. & Hooper, Frank Н. (Al Fi 
son-Broaddus Coll.) A developmental comparison аі 
social class and verbal ability influences on Piage a] 
tasks. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Jun). E. 
1222), 235-245.—Conducted a study with chida a 
kindergarten and Grades 1-4 (N = 160) match ilit 
various socioeconomic-status (SES) and verbal ni 
levels. Ss were given 7 Piagetian tasks: a relational e 
pretest, provoked and unprovoked numerica МАШ 
spondence, single dimension seriation of heig басе 
width, multiple seriation, and conservation of ш Е 
area. Analyses of variance indicate ап abe 
significant SES effects, and a significant main € e 
the Verbal Ability and Age-Grade factors fi dings 
majority of tasks. It is concluded that previous WE. E 
of notable SES have confounded SES ws 2 
underlying verbal skills. (32 ref.)—Journal abstrato, mer 

733. Hass, Wilbur "Ws Wepman, Joseph M bes 
Coll.) Constructional variety in the spoken v um 
schoolchildren. Journal of Genetic Psychology. 19 T^t 
Vol. 1222), 297-308.—Used information-theory gint 
tics to compute measures of distributional unc cr 
(Н) and relative uncertainty (relative Н) for the 
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noun-phrases, and sentences produced by 180 5-13 yr 
olds on a story-telling task. Linear age trends occurred 
for sentence H and relative H and for noun-phrase h, but 
not for noun-phrase relative H or verb H and relative H. 
There were no overall sex differences, but measure- 
specific Age X Sex interactions and higher-order age 
trends were found. It is concluded that uncertainty 
scores of the type proposed, if suitably refined, may 
measure the developmental progression from stereot 

reliance on individual syntactic forms to flexible utiliza- 
tion of productive rules. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

734. Honzik, Marjorie P. (U. California, Inst. of 
Human Development, Berkeley) The development of 
intelligence. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general 
psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv. 
1006 p. $45. 

735. Houston, Susan H. (State University Coll. New 
York, Coll. of Arts & Sciences, Plattsburgh) Syntactic 
complexity and information transmission in first-grad- 
ers: A cross-cultural study. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 99-114.—Notes that, 
within a specific language, certain syntactic items may 
fail to mature in children at the expected rate, because of. 
structural oddities of the constructions (e.g. the conflict 
between surface- and deep-structure subject of the main 
verb). It is predictable that a syncretistic child attempting 
to deal with such items in a text will analyze them 
according to the surface-structure analogic method 
which defines verbal syncretism, and so will fail to make 
sense of them. The communication of the disadvantaged 
black child has been described by some researchers as 
less efficient and slower to mature than that of others. 
The dual hypotheses of syncretism and faulty mastery of 
difficult syntax was examined in 172 black and white, 
lower and upper socioeconomic status Ist graders by 
means of an experimental story-repeating format. Hy- 
potheses are examined for the cause of children's 
distinctive communication technique, and the whole 
question of the significance of black-white differences in 
communicative style and verbal maturity is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

736. Hutt, S. J. (U. Oxford, Human Development 
Research Unit, England) Constraints upon learning: 
Some developmental considerations. In R. A. Hinde & 
J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds), Constraints оп learning: 
Limitations and predispositions, London, England: Aca- 
demic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Discusses the 
human developmental stage as a descriptive term, as an 
explanatory concept, and as a theory of maturation. The 
Impact of sex and of hormonal and electro-cortical states 
On level of performance and rate of learning is 
considered. (41 ref.) j 

737. Klahr, David & Wallace, J. G. (Carnegie-Mellon 
U.) The role of quantification operators in the develop- 
ment of conservation of quantity. Cognitive Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 301-327.—Presents an analysis of 
quantitative processes underlying conservation of quan- 
tity. Models of quantitative operators (subitizing, count- 
mg, estimation) are derived from adult performance in 
quantification tasks, and some features of the operators 
are described. The emergence of conservation is de- 
scribed in terms of the development of the operators and 
4 set of rules which evoke them and coordinate their 
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results. Empirical data related to the developmental 
argument are discussed. (47 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

738. Lester, Barry M. & Klein, Robert Е. (Michigan 
State U.) The effect of stimulus familiarity on the 
conservation performance of rural Guatemalan child- 
ren. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 
197-205.—Administered 4 conservation tasks, 2 of which 
studied the effect of familiar vs unfamiliar stimulus 
materials for the same type of conservation, to 25 5-yr- 
old and 26 7-yr-old rural Guatemalan children. Perform- 
ance was found to vary significantly with age, stimulus 
familiarity, and retesting after a 1-mo interval. The effect 
of stimulus familiarity on both the age and sequence of 
development of conservation abilities is discussed, along 
with the effect of repeated testing on conservation 
performance. (15 ref.)—Author abstract. 

739. Lovell, K. (U. Leeds, England) Growth of formal 
operational thinking. In W. D. Wall & V. P. Varma 
(Eds.), Advances in educational psychology: I. New York, 
N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1972. viii, 189 p. $12.—Discusses 
Piaget's postulates and reviews experimental evidence 
concerning the nature and growth of formal operational 
thought. Formal operations are illustrated by a detailed 
description of the development of proportionality. 

740. Meredith, H. V. (U. Iowa, Inst. of Child Behavior 
& Development) Somatological development. In B. B. 
Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv, 1006 р. $45. 

741. Modlin, Joan; Hawker, Anne & Costello, A. J. 
(London School of Economics, Medical Research 
Council Unit on Environmental Factors in Mental & 
Physical Illness, England) An investigation into the 
effect of sleeping position on some aspects of early 
development. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurolo- 
gy, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 287-292.— Tested 2 matched 
groups of 7-mo-old babies (26 typically sleeping in 
supine, and 20 in prone positions) with the Bayley Scale 
of Motor and Mental Development. No differences in 
development were found between the 2 groups. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries) 

742. Moreno, Montserrat & Sastre, Genoveva. 
[Evolution of intellectual deficiencies in the course of 
operatory learning: Conservation of continuous 
quantities: Conservation of discrete quantities.] (Fren) 
Psychiatrie de l'Enfant, 1972, Vol. 15(2), 461-540.—Stud- 
ied the psychology of intelligence based in part on 
Piaget's operatory theory. The aim was to induce in 
children of a preoperative stage a mental structure 
corresponding to that of concrete operativity and to 
measure the consequence of this change in the S's 
intellectual performance. Ss were 3 groups of children 
classified according to Wechsler IQ scores: (а) 45-64, (b) 
70-90, and (c) 90-110. Es attempted to obtain an 
acceleration in the S's rhythm of acquiring spoken 
structures with the aim of accelerating the genesis of 
these structures. Results obtained with 20 6-11 yr old Ss 
in the lst group, concerning notions involving the 
conservation of continuous and discrete quantities, are 
discussed. Analysis of experimental data is related to the 
intermediate steps between intellectual stages described 
by Piaget. (19 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

743. Nadel, C. & Schoeppe, А. (New York U., School 
of Education) Conservation of mass, weight, and 
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volume as evidenced by adolescent girls in eighth 
grade. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
122(2), 309-313.—Attempted to replicate part of a study 
by D. Elkind (see PA, Vol. 36:4FHSIE) on quantity 
conceptions in adolescents. 28 female 8th graders in a 
home economics class were tested with Piagetian tasks to 
determine Ss' conceptions of mass, weight, and volume. 
Results are strikingly parallel to those obtained by 
Elkind for the same mean age group. In both studies, 
only 29% of the Ss of mean age 13.6 yrs had attained the 
conception of conservation of volume, a finding at 
variance with Piaget's earlier results.—Journal abstract. 

744. Osser, Harry. (California State U., San Francis- 
co) Biological and social factors in language develop- 
ment. In C. D. Mortensen & K. K. Sereno (Eds.), 
Advances in communication research. New York, N.Y.: 
Harper & Row. 1973. ix, 425 p. $9.95. 

745. Ostwald, Peter F. (U. California, San Francisco 
Medical Center) Musical behavior in early childhood. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 15(3), 367-375.—Describes the developmental 
sequence of exposure to musical dimensions (prenatal 
noises, vibrations and rhythms, neonatal cries, vocal 
contagion between baby's and adults' voices, circular 
reactions toward the end of the Ist yr, words and tone in 
2nd yr, ability to sing and carry a tune from 3rd yr on), 
eventuating for some in special musical interest or 
ability. It is noted that pursuit of musical talent requires 
great determination and willingness to be regarded as 
odd. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) (33 ref.) 
—P. W. Pruyser. 

746. Peel, E. A. & de Silva, W. A. (U. Birmingham, 
Educational Psychology Div., England) Some aspects of 
higher level learning processes during adolescence. In 
W. D. Wall & V. P. Varma (Eds), Advances in 
educational psychology: 1. New York, N.Y.: Barnes & 
Noble, 1972. viii, 189 p. $12.—Reviews the author's and 
other research on the development of adolescent think- 
ing, as assessed by (a) the ability to abstract a concept 
from a contextual meaning; (b) the ability to form 
superordinate classes from verbal material; and (c) the 
degree of association between the power to make formal 
judgments and the ability to use abstract language in 
writing. 

747. Rawson, Linda M.; Tamayo, Federico M.; Vehle, 
Mary T. & Willemsen, Eleanor W. (U. Santa Clara) 
Disjunctive concept utilization in preschool children. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 
211-216.—Presented a “game” to 24 3-5 yr olds which 
required them to utilize disjunctive concepts, e.g., *blue 
or car." The 9 disjunctive concepts used could be formed 
by combining 1 of 3 values on the color dimension with 1 
of 3 values on the form dimension. Results show that all 
3 age groups performed at better than the chance level 
and there was a significant association between age and 
performance on the task.—Author abstract. 

748. Ryan, Joanna. (U. Cambridge, Unit for Research 
on Medical Application of Psychology, England) Inter- 
pretation and imitation in early language development. 
In R. A. Hinde & J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints 
on learning: Limitations and predispositions. London, 
England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Dis- 
cusses the mechanisms by which the young child learns 
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to speak and understand his native language. Interpre- 
tive speech of adults to children and children's responses 
are described, and Piagets concept of the origins of 
imitation is evaluated. (29 ref.) 

749. Schaffer, H. R. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow, 
Scotland) The multivariate approach to early learning, 
In R. A. Hinde & J. Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints 
on learning: Limitations and predispositions. London, 
England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Dis- 
cusses works from the literature to determine how far the 
behavior system from which the response index is 
derived will dictate the pattern of results obtained. 
Studies on conditioning, habituation, use of multiple 
responses indexes, and use and relationship of eye, hand, 
and memory are described. (47 ref.) 

750. Sinclair, H. (U. Geneva, School of Psychology & 
Sciences of Education, Switzerland) Some remarks on 
the Genevan point of view on learning with special 
reference to language learning. In R. A. Hinde & J. 
Stevenson-Hinde (Eds.), Constraints on learning: Limita- 
tions and predispositions. London, England: Academic 
Press, 1973. xv, 488 p. £7.20.—Clarifies and exemplifies 
several points in the Genevan theory of development 
(e.g, basic concepts, learning, and cognitive develop- 
ment), Piagets theory is applied to language as a 
conventional system, as a means of representing knowl- 
edge, and as a highly structured system to be known. (25 
ref.) 

751. Taylor, Barbara J. & Howell, Robert J. (Brigham 
Young U.) The ability of three-, four-, and five-year-old 
children to distinguish fantasy from reality. Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 315-318. 
—Administered a series of 6 "fantasy" and 6 reality 
pictures to 39 male and 39 female 3-5 yr olds. From 5% 
description of each picture a decision was made as to 
whether S could distinguish the picture as being realistic 
or unrealistic. It was found that the ability of the Ss 
increased with age but there were no sex differences. 
—Journal abstract. 

752. Wiese, Werner & Kroj, Günter. (8 Beethovenstts. 
Diisseldorf, W. Germany) [Investigation on the relation 
ship between intelligence (Wechsler) and ability t 
concentrate (test d,, Brickenkamp).] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1972, 
Vol. 19(4), 690-699.—Correlated test results of the 
HAWIE (a German adaptation of the WAIS) mE 
concentration test by R. Brickenkamp (see PA, VO d 
38:8390). Ss were 46 18-38 yr old and 56 39-59 yr ol 
adults who were either applicants for driver's licenses f 
drivers who had traffic violations. The correlation 
between the 2 tests was higher for the younger group: | n 
both groups, correlation of the concentration test W! 
the performance subscale was significantly greater than 
with the verbal subscale. This result is considered аЛ 
indication that concentration and attention play | 
greater role in practical intelligence than in verba! 
intelligence. (English & French summaries.) —W. ^ 
Koppitz. А s 

753. Williams, Frederick. (U. Texas) Social clas 
differences in how children talk about television. In “ 
D. Mortensen & K. K. Sereno (Eds.), Advances in 
communication research. New York, N.Y.: Harper 
Row. 1973. ix, 425 p. $9.95. 
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754. Wolanski, Napoleon & Zdanska-Brincken, Maria. 
(Polish Academy of Sciences, Research Center for 
Human Ecology, Warsaw) A new method for the 
evaluation of motor development of infants. Polish 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 43-53.—Conduct- 
ed monthly examinations of 212 children between the 
ages of 1 mo and the beginning of walking (9-16 mo). 
The 2,013 examinations revealed significant correlations 
between the ages at which infants reach definite stages of 
motor development. These correlations apply to move- 
ments in which specific muscle groups, and probably 
also nervous tracts and centers, are involved. The distinct 
interrelationships observed at the age of 5-7 mo may be 
connected with the switch-over from the subcortical to a 
cortical motor coordination. The stage of head raising 
when lying prone did not correlate with the ages of 
crawling or walking without support, quite different 
muscle groups being involved in each case. The correla- 
tions obtained and the succession of the motor develop- 
ment stages support the application of the theory of 
limited directing of development (the theory of develop- 
mental channels) to the motor development of infants. A 
new method for the evaluation of motor development is 
described which accounts for the regularities revealed by 
this theory. (40 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

755. Zern, David & Taylor, Amie L. (Clark U.) 
Rhythmic behavior in the hierarchy of responses of 
preschool children. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 19(2), 137-145.—Recorded incidence of rhythmici- 
ties (defined as any rhythmically repetitive pattern of 
body movement, involving any part of the body, or the 
entire body, exclusive of movements directed toward the 
accomplishment of a specific task) in 5-min observation 
periods for 41 upper-middle-class white children in a 
college nursery school in a free or structured situation. 
During the Ist semester O chose the child nearest her 
position in the classroom; during the 2nd semester О 
chose the youngest and oldest children to be completed 
earlier in the observation period, The hypothesis which 
Predicted more frequent rhythmicities in “constraining 
situations was confirmed; results indicate that twice as 
many rhythmic activities occurred in the structured as 
compared to the free situation. Although older children 
did not behave any differently than younger children 
and no general differences were found between semes- 
ters, it was found that rhythmicities in general tend to 
increase in frequency from 1 semester to another in 
Structured activities but to decrease in free activities. 
This latter finding may be the consequence of the 
marked decrease in oral rhythmicities in free play. The 
data suggest that a hierarchical developmental contin- 
uum runs from the most primitive oral rhythmicities 
through nonoral rhythmicities to the most mature, 
nonrhythmic behaviors.—R. V. Hamilton. 

Emotional & Personality Development 7 

756. Biéder, J. [The polymorphous perverse: 
reading of Freud pi Bible.] (Fren) Annales Médico 
Psychologiques, 1973(Feb), Vol. 1(2), See үй 
€s sexuality expressed in the earliest years of life as this 
Was viewed by Freud at different stages in his construc- 
tion of theory for psychoanalysis, compared with the 
Collective wisdom contained in biblical writings on 
Telated themes. The description of an infant’s behavior as 
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“polymorphous perverse” (with the potential for multiple 
modes of sexual activity—homosexual, incestuous, mas- 
turbatory, etc.) provides a basis for understanding those 
perversions found in adult life, which survive as 
fragments of this earlier pansexuality.—H. E. King. 

757. Binstock, William A. On the two forms of 
intimacy. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 93-107.— Discusses pursuit 
of union from the adaptational viewpoint by relating it 
to both oral and genital intimacy. It is asserted that the 
extreme dependency of the infant creates, through 
separation anxiety and consequent strivings for fusion, a 
lifelong threat io autonomy, and generates diverse 
searches for blissful union which shares a mystical 
character and a fear of annihilation derived from 
fantasies seeking to reconstruct preverbal experiences, 
Development of the capacity for a mature heterosexual 
relationship constitutes the most valuable protection 
from: this threat to autonomy. Other topics discussed 
include sexual reality, dependency, activity and passivity, 
pleasure, infatuation, love, and the role of continuous 
sexual activity in differentiating man from the animals, 
(21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

758. Groth, Norma J. (U. California, Northridge) 
Achievement of autonomy and other developmental 
tasks in bright and average adolescents. Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 17(1), 64-67.—According to 
Erickson's developmental schema, the task of the 
adolescent is to find personal identity. To test certain 
aspects of Erickson's schema, 35 boys and 52 girls from a 
suburban high school were given a questionnaire 
designed to explore autonomy, time perspective, and 
leadership polarization. Significant differences were 
found between the bright and average Ss in autonomy 
and time perspective. Girls were уе рш a. ahead 
of boys in the area of leadership polarization, while 
intelligence did not seem to be a factor. It was suggested 
that girls may resolve the leadership polarization task 
earlier because their culture encourages them to be 
supportive, rather than supporting—the latter being a 
more difficult role to fulfill. —S. Krippner. 

759. Heckenmueller, Jerome P. (Wayne State U.) 
Delay of gratification as a function of reinforcement 
history, cognitive manipulation of situational conse- 
quences, and reward contingencies. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1973(May), Vol. 33(11-B), 5541. 

760. Kugelmass, I. Newton. Adolescent immaturity: 
Prevention and treatment. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1973. xvi, 319 p. $12.50.—Describes the 
physical, mental, emotional, social and personality 
processes of adolescent maturation. The immaturities 
that categorize unstable adolescents in each sphere are 
discussed. 

761. Maynard, Fredelle. Guiding your child to a more 
creative life. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1973. x, 
369 p. $7.95.—Presents guidelines for parents to promote 
their child’s creativity from infancy through age 10 yrs. 
Advice on evaluating books, music, and other stimulus 
materials is presented, and a bibliography of recom- 
mended picture books is included. 

762. Nash, Harvey. (California State U., Dominguez 
Hills) Ascription of maturity to human figure drawings 
by preschool children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
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1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 319-328.— Presented to 45 3-5 yr 
Old nursery school children outline human figure 
drawings (all arbitrarily drawn to the same stature) 
whose overall body proportions were typical of individu- 
als aged 0, 2, 6, 12, and 25 yrs. Ss were generally able to 
distinguish more-maturely from less-maturely propor- 
tioned figures, despite the absence of nonproportion cues 
to maturity. This finding is noteworthy, since age-related 
changes in stature and in proportion are confounded in 
nature, and since Western culture emphasizes stature 
cues and neglects proportion cues to maturity. Although 
Ss generally distinguished more-mature from less-mature 
[ге on the basis of body proportions, the proportions 
of immature individuals nonetheless tended to be 
assimilated to those of the mature individual.—Journal 
abstract. 

763. Phillips, C. J.; Smith, Beryl & Broadhurst, Anne. 
(U. Birmingham, School of Education, Centre for Child 
Study, England) The Draw-a-Man test: A study of 

ing methods, validity and norms with English 
children at five and eleven years. Journal of Child 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 14(2), 123-135.—Assessed the performance of 210 
5-yr-old and 127 11-yr-old English children on the Draw- 
a-Man Test by the scoring methods of F. Goodenough 
and D. Harris. Proposals are made for improving 
definitions of some scoring instructions. Interscorer 
reliabilities are reported, and average scores of the 
samples are compared to American norms. Relationships 
between scores on this test and other cognitive and 
educational tests are interpreted. (23 ref.)—Journal 


summary. 

764. Rothe, Wenja. (Aarhus U., Denmark) [Is the 
Rorschach test of any interest—and why?] (Norw) 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1972, Vol. 24(4), 344-351.—Results 
obtained by Rorschach tests of children in the age group 
4-6 yrs (about 70 children) and experience gained during 
the performance of a series of clinical-psychological 
investigations form the basis for certain deliberations on 
Rorschach tests of infants. Certain conclusions drawn 
from normative Rorschach investigations of children 
should be taken with reservation; furthermore, it seems 
open to doubt whether it is justified to “objectivize” such 
results by way of statistical analysis. Results of tests of 
infants other than those within the normal range involve 
à complex of problems which have not attracted the 
deserved interest. It is questioned whether it is reasona- 
ble to take it for granted that replies to the Rorschach 
questionnaires represent identical personality variables 
irrespective of the age of the tested S. Certain develop- 
mental and social-psychological problems are noted. 
(English summary)—P. Mylov. 

765. Schiamberg, Lawrence B. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son) Adolescent alienation. Columbus, O.: Charles E. 
Merrill, 1973. ix, 148 p. $2.95. 

766. Thomae, H. (U. Bonn, W. Germany) [Determi- 
nants of consistency and change in personality develop- 
ment.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 28(120-121), 3-16.—Describes a longitu- 
dinal study in Germany which followed 1,800 Ss from 
the time they were 7 until they were 17. Ss with a high 

social-economic position had high intelligence test scores 
but showed a great deal of variability from year to year. 
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Ss with lower social-economic positions showed lower 
intelligence test scores and greater consistency; however, 
а group of them showed steadily increasing scores, These 
same relationships were found for some personality 
variables, e.g., ego control. A study using about 200 
60-70 yr old Ss showed consistency in intelligence test 
scores over a 3-yr span, even though changes could be 
expected because of illness and social changes. (English 
summary) (20 ref.)—W. B. Haslam. 

767. Ward, William D. (State University Coll. New 
York, Brockport) Patterns of culturally defined sex-role 
preference and parental imitation. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 337-343.—Adminis- 
tered the It Scale for Children (a measure of culturally- 
defined sex-role preferences) and Hartup's Imitation 
Schedule (a measure of parental imitation) to 18 male 
and 18 female, white middle-class 3rd graders. Results 
show that boys’ masculine role preference was higher 
than the girls’ feminine preference (p < .0005), and 
there was no difference in same-sex imitation scores. 
Boys' masculine preference was higher than their father 
imitation, and girls had higher mother imitation than 
feminine preference. Results suggest that boys identify 
with a culturally-defined masculine role, girls show à 
similar tendency, and neither sex imitates the same-sex 
parent consistently.—Author abstract. 
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768. Allen, James R. (U. Oklahoma, Health Sciences 
Center) The Indian adolescent: Psychosocial tasks of 
the Plains Indian of western Oklahoma. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 
368-375.— Stresses that adolescence is generally viewed 
as a time of psychosocial turmoil. For the аы 
American Indian, this age period creates problems 0 
greater complexity than those of the dominant-culture 
adolescent. The dilemma is described of the Indian 
adolescent, who has moved from a nurturance by an 
among his own people into a schooling under the 
authority of the white man, and must now find E 
identity somewhere between 2 worlds in which he canno 
be whole. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. f 

769. Bengt E. (U. Gothenburg, Inst. 0! 
Education, Sweden) Misunderstandings between emi j 
ations: A general ? Scandinavian Journal 0) 
Educational Research, 1973, Vol. 17(1), 1-10.—50 Bo 
olds and their parents rated their attitudes toward K 
own generation and the other. Each group was cales 
asked to predict the other group's ratings. 20 rating 5 f 
were used (e.g, neat-untidy, patient-impatient). on 
evidence of a generation gap (negative feelings Е 
attitudes) between the generations was found. Hos 
both generations had ei scd nori of the attitu a 
of the opposite generation. These faulty perceptions m 
be the basis for opposition or conflict. Comparisons И 
made with К. О. Hess and I. Goldblatt's 1957 аш 
American teenagers and their parents and S. scd 
mann and E. Schludermann's (see PA, Vol. 46: Даг 
study of Hutterite adolescents. АП 3 studies had sim! 
patterns of results. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

770. Berg, lan; McGuire, Ralph & Whelan, Edw" 
The High Lands Dependency ire (H.D.Q). ol 
administered version for use with the mothers of 5С 4 
Children. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry 
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Allied Disciplines, 1973(Yun), Vol. 14(2), 107-121.—Ad- 
ministered the HDQ to the mothers of 116 randomly 
selected junior and secondary school children in the 
general population, stratified into age, sex, social class, 
and school groupings, in order to investigate its reliabili- 
ty and construct validity as a basis for clinical use. The 
interrater and test-retest reliability seemed to be satisfac- 
tory (r .85). Principal component factor analyses 
were carried out separately on junior and secondary 
school Ss. At least 2 meaningful dimensions were 
revealed: a factor concerned with attachment to mother 
and a factor more specific to the notion of dependency 
involving reliance on mother in practical matters, Sex 
differences of statistical significance were found between 
factor scores, and separate principal component analyses 
were referred to for boys and girls in the secondary 
school group. The calculation of factor scores was made 
easier by the provision of approximate raw score factor 
weights. Some evidence for the validity of the question- 
naire was provided by a group of 42 school phobic cases. 
(32 ref.)—Journal summary, 

771. Elkind, David. (О. Rochester) Culture, change, 
and their effects on children. Social Casework, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 54(6), 360-366.—3 culturally related 
changes in adult attitudes toward children and youth 
were explored. Achievement orientation in child rearing 
and education, and the new emancipation of parents 
have prompted new demands on children for intellectual 
and emotional independence. A 3rd factor affecting 
adults through their child is loss of faith in reason, 
science, and technology to promote human progress. 
Emphasis on the uniqueness and homogeneity of youth 
and the discrepancy between what adults and children 
believe were cited as examples of how adults misinterpret 
the effect of social changes on their children. Such 
changes were mentioned as potential source of conflict. 
It was recommended that professionals acknowledge the 
problem, educate parents about responsibilities evolving 
from their new personal freedoms and that they be aware 
of the social pressures on parent-child difficulties.—M. 
W. Linn. 

772. Goetz, Elizabeth M. & Baer, Donald M. (U. 
Kansas) Social control of form diversity and the 
emergence of new forms in children's blockbuilding. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
6(2), 209-217.—Analyzed the blockbuilding behavior of 
3 preschool 4-yr-old females in terms of the forms 
manifest in any completed block construction. Few 
different forms were found in baseline sessions. Social 
reinforcement, given contingent on the production of 
any form not previously constructed within the current 
Session (i.e., every Ist appearance of any form within a 
Session was reinforced but no subsequent appearances of 
that form within that session were), increased the 
number of different forms built per session. Social 
reinforcement, given for all 2nd and later appearances 
within the session, decreased the number of different 
forms built per session. Furthermore, new forms (never 
Seen before in the S's total prior sequence of blockbuild- 
Шр sessions emerged at higher rates during periods of 
reinforcement of different forms (Ist appearances) than 
uring periods of baseline or reinforcement of same 
forms (2nd and later appearances).—Journal abstract. 
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773. Gottfried, Nathan W. & Seay, Bill. (Louisiana 
State 0.) An observational technique for preschool 
children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
122Q), 263-268.— Designed a behavior category system 
for observational study of children's social behavior to 
correspond with similar techniques used in studies of 
infrahuman primates. Paired data for 4 Os was obtained 
for 50 15-min sessions. In each session, a single 3-5 yr 
old black or white child (М = 38) was observed in a 3- 
child play situation. Session scores for each of 6 object- 
directed and 9 social-behavior categories were based on 
the number of 15-sec intervals in which applicable 
behavior was recorded. Median О reliabilities of .95 
(range = .63-.98) and .81 (range -69-.94) were 
obtained, respectively, for object and social categories, 
—Author abstract. 

774. Hirose, Hirotada. (U. Tokyo, Inst. of Journalism, 
Japan) [Relationships between political knowledge and 
political attitudes in the process of political socializa- 
tion.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 43(5), 238-250.—Administered a questionnaire 
containing 32 political knowledge and 40 political 
attitudes items to 543 high school and undergraduate 
students. 5 knowledge and 4 attitude scales were 
constructed from the data and analyzed by means of 
principal factor analysis and varimax rotation. Results 
show that (a) a conservative political attitude prevailed 
in older high school Ss compared with younger yo 
School Ss, despite advanced political knowledge; (b) 
political knolwedge and radicalism both increased 
rapidly through sophomore year of college and then 
became static at sophomore level; and (c) the factor 
structure of political orientation was not affected by the 
individual's developmental stages. (15 ref.)—English 
abstract. 

775. LaVoie, Joseph C. & Looft, William R. (U. 
Nebraska, Omaha) Parental antecedents of resistance- 
to-temptation behavior in adolescent males. Merrill- 
Palmer Quarterly, 1973(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 107-116.—Ad- 
ministered a modified version of the Structured Family 
Interaction Task to 80 middle-class families (based on 
the father’s occupation rating) consisting of father, 
mother, and adolescent son. The task consisted of 7 
potential discipline situations that could arise in a family 
with an adolescent son. After writing their solutions 
independently, the family discussed the situation. Paren- 
tal responses were rated by 2 independent evaluators. 
Parents also completed a scale of authoritarianism, a 
dominance and social initiative scale, and a punitiveness 
scale in addition to a parental warmth measure. 
Resistance-to-temptation (RTT) data were obtained 
through a standard punishment paradigm where, after 
selecting 1 object from each of 6 pairs of “interesting 
objects,” some were (a) punished by one of the parents, 
or (b) given a rationale why the prohibited object should 
not be handled. A comparison of the correlation 
matrices for parents indicates that mothers may play a 
more important role than fathers in their son’s acquisi- 
tion of self-control. Younger mothers exercised greater 
inhibition in the RTT test. Failure to confirm the 
predicted relationship between use of inductive disci- 
pline and RTT concurs with research literature and the 
nonsignificant correlations for permissiveness-restrictive- 
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ness, punitiveness, authoritarianism, warmth, and domi- 
nance suggests that parental personality traits may exert 
little influence on RTT behavior in a laboratory 
situation. (27 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

776. Lytton, Hugh. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Three approaches to the study on parent-child interac- 
tion: Ethological, interview and experimental. Journal of 
Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 1-17.—Discusses the methods 
employed in an investigation concerned with the emer- 
gence of social characteristics, particularly compliance, 
emotional dependence, and instrumental independence 
in 2-yr-old boys. This was studied in relation to the 
mutual contingencies that parents and children offer 
each other in their daily encounters (environmental 
factors) and in relation to genetic influences. The 
investigation emphasized the objective recording of 
detailed behavior observed in a naturalistic home 
situation and in an experimental, structured playroom 
task. The stress therefore was on behaviorally anchored 
primary data. In addition, overall ratings of child and 
mother characteristics, based on observation as well as 
interview, were employed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7711. Newton, Niles Е. & Newton, Michael. 
Relationship of ability to breast feed and maternal 
attitudes toward breast feeding. In C. D. Mortensen & 
K. K. Sereno (Eds.), Advances in communication research. 
New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row. 1973. ix, 425 p. $9.95. 

778. Parens, Henri. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Inst. Philadelphia, Pa.) Aggression: А reconsideration. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, 
Vol. 21(1), 34-60.—Discusses a 2-yr early childhood 
study in which 9 neonates and their mothers are seen 
once to twice weekly for a 2-hr period. An illustration of 
1 S and analysis of the observed behavior are presented. 
Areas covered include physiological energy, neutral ego 
energy, and instinctual drive. The concept of nondestruc- 
tive aggression is defined and examined in comparison to 
destructive aggression. (61 ref.)—D. К. Marino. 

779. Tulkin, Steven В. & Cohler, Bertram J. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Childrearing attitudes and mother- 
—child interaction in the first year of life. Merrill-Palmer 

Quarterly, 1973(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 95-106.—In 6 20-min 
observation periods, with 5-min rest between, 30 middle- 
class mothers (at least 1 parent a college graduate and 
father a professional worker) and 26 working-class 
mothers (1 or both parents high school dropout and 
father semiskilled or unskilled worker) were observed in 
infant interaction and were administered а Maternal 
Attitude Scale following the observation. The interaction 
variables (location: time face-to-face, time 2 ft away; 
physical contact: kiss, hold; prohibitions: verbal, physi- 
cal; maternal localization; and keeping infant busy: 
entertain, give object) were compared to the attitude 
scales (appropriate control; encourage reciprocity; ap- 
propriate closeness; acceptance of emotional complexi- 
ty; and comfort in perceiving needs). Except for the 
attitude of appropriate closeness (where no significant 
difference was found) attitudes of middle-class mothers 
were higher in the other 4 categories. Attitudes reflecting 
encouragement of reciprocity yielded the most consistent 
relations with maternal behavior for the middie-class 
group: spent more time face-to-face, responded to and 
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imitated infant vocalizations, gave infants toys, and 
responded to infant's frets. The absence of significant 
correlations in the working-class group suggested that 
working-class mothers feel they have little influence over 
the development of their children. (37 ref)—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

780. Turiel, Elliot. (Harvard U.) Adolescent conflict 
in the development of moral principles. In R. L. Solso 
(Ed.), Contemporary issues in cognitive psychology: The 
Loyola Symposium. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & 
Sons, 1973. xi, 348 p. $12.95. 

781. van den Berg, J. H. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) 
Dubious maternal affection. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Duquesne 
U. Press, 1972. 110 p. $2.50.—Considers that the effects 
of early childhood trauma and maternal deprivation on 
the development of the adult personality have been 
exaggerated. It is suggested that the popularization of 
these exaggerations have led parents, especially mothers, 
to be overly affectionate, that this *extra" affection leads 
to ambivalencies, personality absorption, and vulnerabil- 
ity to the neurosis-provoking ambivalencies of adult 
society. 


Adult Development & Aging 


782. Ames, Louise B.; Métraux, Ruth W.; Rodell, 
Janet L. & Walker, Richard N. (Gesell Inst. of Child 
Development, New Haven, Conn.) Rorschach responses 
in old age. (Rev. ed.). New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 
1973. xvi, 219 p. $12.50. 

783. Butler, Robert N. & Lewis, Myrna I. (Howard Us 
Medical School, Washington School of Psychiatry) 
Aging & mental health: Positive psychosocial ар" 
proaches. St. Louis, Mo.: C. V. Mosby, 1973. xiii, 306 p. 
$5.95.—Describes and discusses the nature and problems 
of old age, including common emotional problems, 
functional and organic brain disorders, and the relation- 
ships of older people to their families. Factors in 
diagnosis, treatment, and prevention of disorders in the 
aged are outlined. Appendixes include sources of 
gerontological and geriatric literature, organizations 
pertaining to the elderly, government programs for the 
elderly, and grant programs and social services. 

784. Chown, Sheila M. (Bedford Coll., U. London, 
England) Intelligence in adulthood and old age. In W. 
D. Wall & V. P. Varma (Eds.), Advances in educational 
psychology: 1. New York, N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1972. 
viii, 189 p. $12.—Presents a review of cross-sectional an 
longitudinal studies of the effects of aging on теазоп 
ability and memory. Findings indicate that norma) 
adults may show a decline in the capacity to reason 
logically with age, but that prior methods of problem- 
solving are retained. The effects of health and 1Q on 
senility are discussed. 

785. Clopton, Will. (Raymond Walters Coll., Psycho- 
logical Services, Cincinnati, O.) Personality and career 
change. Industrial Gerontology, 1973(Spr), No. 17, 9-17. 
— Presents a condensed report of a doctoral study 
initiated to identify personality attributes and life 
circumstances associated with career change in mid-life. 
Ss were 2 groups of 31—53 yr old males. “Shifters” were 9 
group of 20 men pursuing, or in recent receipt of, an 
advanced degree as prerequisite for a newly-chose? 
carcer. "Persisters" were 20 men matched with shifter? 
for age, education, marital status, Ist career field, an: 
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years spent in that field. Shifters had a mean age of 41.7 
yrs, persisters, 40.8 yrs. Data were gathered through 
taped interviews, California Psychological Inventory, 
SVIB, and Rotter Internal-External Control Scale. 
Shifters had enough money to see them through 
transitional periods; 20% were divorced or separated. All 
persisters lived with their Ist spouse; 20% had money 
enough to see them through their career reorientation. 
Dissatisfaction with career was found to be only 1 factor 
behind change. Psychopathological behavior was not a 
characteristic of the group. Shifters appeared to be 
acutely aware of their mortality. It is concluded that 
present rather than past conditions reinforce the desire 
for change.—A. M. Cawley. 

786. Dyer, Lee D. (Cornell U., New York State School 
of Industrial & Labor Relations) Implications of job 
displacement at mid-career. Industrial Gerontology, 
1973(Spr), No. 17, 38-46.—Studied 115 unemployed, 
middle-aged managers and engineers in the Los Angeles 
area, whose jobs had ceased with cutbacks in the 
aerospace industry. All were members of Forty Plus of 
Southern California. The group was characterized 
tentatively by long-term unemployment (average of 31 
wks), little geographic mobility, re-establishment in 
finance and service and in wholesale and retail trade, re- 
employment in small establishments, occupational 
change, occupational downgrading, and salary decreases. 
The majority of respondents rated their new employ- 
ments as lower in salary, but with more opportunities for 
advancement, and to make a worthwhile contribution. 
—A. M. Cawley. Ы 

787. Gendreau, Lorna & Roach, Tom. (Brockville 
Psychiatric Hosp., Ontario, Canada) Assessing the 
intelligence of aged persons: Report on the Quick Test. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 475-480. 
—Investigated the applicability of the Ammons and 
Ammons Quick Test for intelligence testing with the 
aged, using normative data from 64 80-yr-old Ss. 
Correlations among the 3 single forms and between the 
forms and the complete test were high (.80-.93 for 
Corrected IQs, .82-.96 for uncorrected). Performance on 
the test was not affected by socioeconomic status, 
institutionalization factors, or anxiety level. The test's 
usefulness for assessing IQ for a senile sample is noted, 
and revisions in the test's age correction factors are 
suggested. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

788. Heyman, Dorothy K. & Gianturco, Daniel T. 
(Duke U., Medical School, Center for the Study of Aging 
& Human Development) Long-term adaptation by the 
elderly to bereavement. Journal of Gerontology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 359-362.— This is a pilot study on 
adaptation to widowhood of people over the age of 60. Ss 
аге part of a panel of 256 volunteers over age 60 already 
participating in a longitudinal study of aging and 
examined at 2-yr intervals. Their mean age at widow- 
hood was 74.8 yrs for the men, and 73.1 yrs for the 
Women. They were ambulatory and not institutionalized. 
Measures used were Havighurst activities and attitude 
scales, psychiatric interviews, and physical examinations. 
The Ss, 37 females and 14 males, were married at the 
time of initial evaluation and lived with the spouse until 
widowhood. The mean time interval between bereave- 
Ment and the following evaluation was 21 mo. The mean 
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lapse of time between the before and after evaluation 
was 36 mo. It is suggested that the elderly adapt to the 
death of a spouse in a fashion characterized by (a) 
emotional stability, (b) stable social network, (c) few life 
changes, and (d) only time-related health deterioration. 
—Journal abstract. 

789. Kelleher, Carol Н. (National Council on the 
Aging, Inst. of Industrial Gerontology, Washington, 
D.C.) Second careers: A growing trend. /ndustrial 
Gerontology, 1973(Spr), No. 17, 1-8.—Summarizes find- 
ings of articles appearing over a 15-yr period indicating 
that more workers than many counselors realize change 
careers in midlife due either to voluntary switches, 
nonvoluntary displacement accompanying cultural 
changes, or new careers after 65 yrs old. Topics include 
change from blue-collar or khaki to white-collar jobs, 
usuall LR more education and/or career counsel- 
ing. Changes in later years involve moving from full-time 
to part-time or volunteer occupations. (32 ref.)—4. M. 
Cawley. 

790. Kinsbourne, Marcel. (Duke U., Medical School, 
Center for the Study of Aging & Human Development) 
Age effects on letter span related to rate and ! 

. Journal of Gerontology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
28(3), 317-319.—Many cross-sectional comparisons have 
shown human performance decrements with advancing 
age. This study addresses a more fundamental question: 
Whatever its absolute level, is the performance of the 
older Ss governed by the same task dimensions as that of 
the younger Ss? On a measure for auditory immediate 
memory span for letter names, 2 parameters were varied. 
Overall, а group of elderly Ss scored less well than a 
younger group. Variation in the sequential dependencies 
between successive list items similarly affected the 
performance of the elderly but not of the younger group, 
Thus a dimension which, over the range used, was 
irrelevant to performance of young Ss, had assumed 
control over performance of an older group.—Journal 
abstract. 

791. Martin, William C. (California State U., Chico) 
Activity and disengagement: Life satisfaction of in- 
movers into a retirement community. Gerontologist, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 13(2), 224-227.—Examined the effects 
of marital status, family interaction, and disengagement 
on the life satisfaction of new residents in a retirement 
community. Results indicate that high satisfaction was 
associated with inter- and intrapersonal activity coupled 
with structural disengagement. It is concluded that 
activity and disengagement theories are not mutually 
exclusive, but represent processes which operate on 
personal and societal-structural levels, respectively. 
—Journal abstract. 

792. Milne, J. S. (Western General Hosp., Medical 
Research Council Clinical & Population Cytogenetics 
Unit, Edinburgh, Scotland) Age difference in the 
androgyny score. British Journal of Preventive & Social 
Medicine, 1972(Nov), Vol. 26(4), 231-237.—Calculated 
the androgyny score from biacromial and bi-iliac 
diameters measured in 413 male and 406 female 20-90 yr 
olds in Scotland. The score showed a fall in both sexes 
beginning at age 50. The fall was gradual in women and _ 
steeper, with later leveling off, in men. The steep fall in 
men may be associated with increased mortality among 
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those men with greater degrees of maleness as measured 
-by the androgyny score. Reduction in biacromial 

diameter was the main factor in the fall of the score. 
—Larger bi-iliac diameters in older people were not 

associated with increased subcutaneous fat. (17 ref.) 
- —Journal summary. 

793. Nehrke, Milton F. (Syracuse U.) Age and sex 
differences in discrimination learning and transfer of 
training. Journal of Gerontology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 

320-327.—In order to determine whether there are age 
or sex differences in the use of mediational processes, 
college students, 48 Ss aged 35-50 and 48 Ss 55 yrs or 
older, were tested in a 2-choice discrimination task where 
the irrelevant dimension was variable within and 
between pairs. After reaching criterion the Ss were 
shifted to a reversal (R), intradimensional (ID), or 
.extradimensional (ED) task. The 3 (Age) x 2 
(Sex) х 3 (Shift Condition) x 2 (Initial vs Shift Task) 
analysis of errors to criterion indicated that there are 
significant positive mediational effects for the R and ID 
conditions, regardless of age, while the ED condition 
resulted in a nonsignificant performance decrement. 
However, a post hoc analysis of the Age х Shift 
Condition х Task interaction suggests that with in- 
- creasing age the Ss perform more like preschool children 
- who are mediationally deficient since the old Ss evidence 
_ no difference between R and ED in the shift task. No sex 
differences were observed.—Journal abstract. 

794. Ricciardelli, Rachel M. (Coll. St. Rose) King Lear 
and the theory of disengagement. Gerontologist, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 13(2), 148-152.—Comparison of current 
gerontological findings with the retirement behavior of 
Shakespeare's King Lear demonstrates that Lear's life 
Cycle traces a current modal pattern of activity, differen- 
tial disengagement, total disengagement, and death. 

795. Schaie, K. Warner; Labouvie, Gisela V. & Barrett, 

Thomas J. (West Virginia U.) Selective attrition effects 
in a fourteen-year study of adult intelligence. Journal of 
Gerontology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 328-334.—Examined 
Selective attrition effects in Ss born between 1885 and 
1935 (age from 21-75 yrs old at Ist test) in a sequential 
design involving the components of cohort, occasion, 
retest-participation, and sex. 490 male and female Ss 
tested in 1956 on 10 cognitive variables were classified 
into retest-participants and nonparticipants on the basis 
of a follow-up in 1963. An additional 867 Ss Ist tested in 
1963 are also grouped into those who were available for 
retesting in 1970 and those who dropped out. Strong 
effects of participation were obtained on all measure- 
ment variables, with retest-participants scoring higher 
than dropouts on all variables. Indications of cohort- 
related and age-related differences in Participating 
behavior were also found. Results fu; substantiate 
the contention that cohort differences, and age and 
cohort-related differences in volunteering behavior, 
seriously jeopardize the validity of conventional longitu- 
dinal and cross-sectional studies. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

796. Schwarz, Berthold Е. Possible geriatric 
telepathy. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1973(May), Vol. 21(5), 216-223.—Suggests that although 
largely unrecognized, geriatric telepathy may be a more 
common and widespread form of communication than 
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has been supposed. In later life, when impairment of 
hearing and sight, social isolation and loneliness, 
increased dependency, brain syndromes, or other illness- 
es are so prevalent, patients may be unusually sensitive 
to telepathy. Several examples are presented of possible 
paranormal exchanges in older persons, and also data 
from the life of J. Dunninger and from psychiatric 
practice. Telepathy occurring at times of intense uncon- 
scious emotional significance may serve to bridge gaps in 
interpersonal relationships and thereby diminish anxiety 
and improve psychophysiological homeostasis. The 
interplay between telepathy and related psi phenomena 
that interacts with the vicissitudes of aging is considered 
an interesting field for further exploration. (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

797. Seguin, Mary M. (Case Western Reserve U., 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Human Services 
Design Lab.) Opportunity for peer socialization in a 
retirement community. Gerontologist, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
13(2), 208-214.—Used participant observation methods 
in a retirement community to examine the concept that 
the performance of social roles is essential for the 
development and maintenance of a sense of adequacy 
and competence in adults. Results show that retired Ss 
had generated social structures which served as alterna- 
tive family, work, and other roles, and that these roles 
were associated with the Ss’ sense of health, adequacy, 
and well-being. It is concluded that the retirement 
community can provide a corrective experience for the 
aging adult who feels inadequate because of the loss of 
significant roles. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

798. Simos, Bertha G. (U. Southern California, School 
of Social Work) Adult children and their aging parents. 
Social Work, 1973(May), Vol. 18(3), 78-85.—Investigat- 
ed the interrelationships between Jewish-American adult 
children and their aging parents. Results show that 
children were intensely involved in helping their parents 
cope with a wide range of physical, psychological, social, 
and financial problems. Implications for social work 
with the elderly are discussed. 4 

799. Taub, Harvey A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psychology Service, Syracuse, N.Y.) Memory 
span, practice, and aging. Journal of Gerontology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 335-338.— 16 young(M = 26 yrs) 
and 16 old (М = 70.3 yrs) female Ss viewed and then 
recalled sequences of digits in a study which evaluated 
the effects of (a) repeated testing sessions and (b) 
instructions for rehearsing the sequences in groups of 3 
or 4 digits. In general, findings suggested that all age 
groups may derive benefit from repeated sessions but 
that improvements may be larger for young than for 
aged individuals. Thus, the data did not provide any 
evidence to support the hypothesis of a direct relation- 
ship between age and the amount of benefit that may be 
derived from multiple sessions. Further, instructions had 
no effect on performance. Finally, a division of Ss into 
subgroups using the initial span measure as a criterion 
Suggested, especially with old Ss, that over-all level of 
performance may vary as a function of initial span level. 
—Journal abstract. 

800. Thompson, Gayle B. (Social Security Administra- 
tion, Office of Research & Statistics, Washington, D.C) 
Work versus leisure roles: An investigation of morale 
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among employed and retired men. Journal of Gerontolo- 
gy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 339-344.—Investipated the 
social-psychological impact of retirement upon men aged 
65 and older. The 1,589 men studied represented the 
male subsample of a national multi-stage probability 
sample of noninstitutionalized men and women 65 and 
older. It was hypothesized that the retired exhibit lower. 
morale than the employed even when controlling for the 
separate and combined effects of perception of health, 
functional disability, income, and age factors found to be 
related to both employment status and morale. Examina- 
tion of the data revealed that the retired did have lower 
morale than the employed but that the magnitude of the 
relationship was extremely small when the combined 
effects of health, age, and income were partialled out. It 
is concluded, therefore, that the lower morale of retired 
men is primarily explained by their poorer health, lower 
incomes, and more advanced age and not simply by their 
retirement.—Journal abstract. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES AND SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


801. Aronson, Elliot & Helmreich, Robert (Eds.). (U. 
Texas, Austin) Social psychology. New York, N.Y.: D. 
Van Nostrand, 1973. viii, 311 p. $5.50. 

802. Lambert, William W. & Lambert, Wallace E. 
(Cornell U.) Social psychology. (2nd ed.). Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. xiv, 173 p. $7.95(cloth), 
$2.95(paper). 

803. Lott, Albert J. (U. Rhode Island) Social 
Psychology. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general 
psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv. 
1006 p. $45. 

804. Morrison, Eleanor S. & Borosage, Vera (Eds.). 
(Michigan State U.) Human sexuality: Contemporary 
perspectives. Palo Alto, Calif.: National Press, 1973. xi, 
431 p. $5.95.— Presents a series of readings for students 
of human sexuality. Topics covered include psychosexu- 
al development, sex roles, marital and nonmarital 
heterosexual interactions, homosexuality, abortion, por- 
nography, and sexual myths. 

805. Park, Tong-Whan. (Northwestern U.) Measuring 
the dynamic patterns of development: The case of Asia 
1949-1968. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 227-251.—Reports a Ist step 
toward the building of a general theory of development 
in Asia. Specific goals involved are to delineate major 
Patterns of development in Asia, examine the fluctuation 
of each nation’s pattern scores, and evaluate trends in 
Asia as a system. Data were collected on 48 measures of 
national attributes for 21 Asian countries over a 21-уг 
period. These data were factor analyzed to determine 
patterns of covariation between variables over both 
nations and years. A number of statistically independent 
imensions were found including dimensions of Power 
Capability, Political Orientation, Economic Develop- 
ment, Density, Health, Christianity, Trade, and Diplo- 
matic Transactions. Factor scores for a specific nation in 
each year were calculated to plot the nation's changing 
Position along 4 major dimensions of development: 
Power Capability, Wealth, Trade, and Diplomatic 
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Transactions. In addition, the factor scores of each Asian 
country were aggregated on a yearly basis to examine 
changes in Asia as a region. These yearly sums were then 
plotted over time. Some of the findings had direct 
relevance on technology and development: (a) Technolo- 
By by itself was highly correlated with the trade patterns _ 
of nations. Yet, when the high level of technology was - 
combined with a large population and land area, it 
showed no relationship to trade but tended to breed a 
heavy military expenditure. (b) Religions and other 
cultural attributes. appeared to be independent of 
technology. (c) An old dictum that trade goes along with 
diplomacy was not supported by the Asian data. (d) 
Industria and Agraria formed separate dimensions, 
rather than loading on a single spectrum. (e) For most 
Asian nations, economic development was more a 
political slogan than a substantial achievement. (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

806. Schiffer, Irvine. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Charisma: A psychoanalytic look at mass society. 
Toronto, Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1973. xvi, 184 p. 
$8.50. 

807. Stone, Robert C. & Schlamp, Fredric T. (San 
Francisco State Coll) Welfare and working fathers: 
Low-income family life styles. Lexington, Mass.: Heath _ 
Lexington, 1971. xxix, 284 p.—Obtained extensive data _ 
from 1,200 welfare families in California which indicated _ 
that continuing unemployment caused changes in all 
areas of life style: family relations, kinship patterns, 
visiting and friendship patterns, роо and outlook 
on life. It is urged that welfare programs include 
strengthening those forces in lower-class life that support — 
workers in the breadwinner role. 

808. Unterhalter, В. (U. Witwatersrand, Johannes- 
burg, South Africa) A content analysis of the essays of 
black and white South African high school pupils. Race, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 14(3), 311-329.—Describes an investiga- 
tion based on the content of 606 essays written as part of 
an interschool competition for black students or as a — 
composition assignment for white students. Frequency of 
popular themes was the major statistic employed. 
Differences in the essay themes indicate the poor 
standard of living and the high frequency of violence and 
physical danger in the lives of blacks. Graphic examples 
from the students’ themes are presented. Whites’ essays 
emphasized pleasurable leisure-time — activities. —W. 
Horne. 

Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


809. Adevai, Greta; Silverman, Albert J. & McGough, 
W. Edward. (Rutgers State U., Medical School) Ethnic 
differences in perceptual testing. International Journal 
of Social Psychiatry, 1970(Sum), Vol. 16(3), 237-239.—45 
Jewish and 140 non-Jewish male college freshmen took 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) and a 10-part battery 
of tests of perceptual skills. Jewish students were found 
to be more field-dependent on the Rod-and-Frame test 
portion of the perceptual battery and scored lower on the 
total perceptual battery than non-Jewish Ss. No SAT 
differences were found. Results are related to ethnic 
differences in child-rearing.—W. R. Street. 

810. Archer, Dane & Archer, Mary. (Harvard U.) 
Maoris in cities. Race, 1971(Oct), Vol. 13(2), 179-185. 
—Tested the hypothesis that urban Maori adolescents 
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— know less about Maori language, customs, and etiquette 

than do their rural peers. A 10-item Test of Maori 
Knowledge was administered to 51 urban and 31 rural 
13-15 yr old students. The hypothesis was confirmed. 
The test was also administered to 62 urban white 
students. Results show they knew less about Maori 
culture than either group of Maori students.—W. Horne. 

811. Berreman, Gerald D. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Race, caste, and other invidious distinctions in social 
stratification. Race, 1972(Apr) Vol. 13(4) 385-414. 
—"Race," as the term is used in America, Europe, and 
South Africa, is not qualitatively different in its implica- 
tions for human social life from caste or other ethnic 

stratifications. It is suggested that the only way to reform 
“such institutions is to restructure society and redistribute 
- its rewards to end inequality. Attitudinal changes follow 
uch changes. To await attitudinal changes before 
achieving the former is felt to be futile—W. Horne. 
812. Chen, Pei-Ngor. (Caritas, Hong Kong) Samoans 
_ in California. Social Work, 1973(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 41-48. 
—Describes the island culture and traditions of the 
amoan people and the community characteristics of 
Samoan immigrants in California. Constructive pro- 
‘grams are suggested to help them overcome their culture- 
Shock and problems encountered in adjusting to a 
adically different life-style. 

813. Clive, John & Lester, Anthony. (Harvard U.) The 
social and industrial capacities of Negroes, by Macau- 
lay. Race, 1971(Oct), Vol. 13(2), 133-164.—Presents a 
reprinted essay by Macaulay originally published in 
1827. A short introduction is provided in which it is 
pointed out that Macaulay scathingly refutes ideas of 
-. Negro inferiority. 

814. Dahya, Badr. (Ahmadu Bello U., Zaria, Nigeria) 

Pakistanis in Britain: Transients or settlers? Race, 
-1973(Jan), Vol. 14(3), 241277.—Presents information 

collected from a nonrandom but "representative" group 

of Pakistani immigrants to Britain. These informants 
included migrants living in all-male dormitories and 
family units. A content analysis of the Urdu immigrant 
press from 1961 was also made and material descriptive 

Of the society of Pakistani migrants to Britain is 
| presented. The migrants maintain the myth that they will 

return to their homeland, which enables them to keep 

alive their social relationships (both in Britain and 

Pakistan) and also to withdraw from a commitment to 

the norms of the wider British society. Social damages 

dues eL place, e.g., change in marriage patterns, 
raditional socioeconomic instituti iti 

also discussed.— W. Horne. D рон are 

815. David, Henry P. (Transitional Family Research 

Inst, Silver Spring, Md.) Abortion trends in European 

socialist countries and in the United States. American 

Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43) 

376-383.—Compares available abortion statistics from 

Czechoslovakia and Hungary with findings from the 

U.S. Cultural and psychosocial factors are believed to 
account for some of the observed differences in abortion- 
seeking behavior. It is considered likely that in the 
foreseeable future such differences will diminish rather 
than widen.—Journal abstract. 

816. Demaret, A. (0. Liege, Medical School, Belgium) 
[Nail-biting, hair-plucking and grooming.] (Fren) An- 
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nales Médico Psychologiques, 1973(Feb), Vol. 1(2), 
235-242.—Develops the theme that onchyophagia (nail- 
biting) and trichotillomania (hair-plucking) are “dis- 
placement activities,” in the ethological sense of the 
term, corresponding to different forms of allogrooming. 
A review of data from animal observation, and particu- 
larly what is known about primate social interactions 
within a colony, makes it appear that these characteristic 
behaviors derive from the larger category of body-care 
activities, rather than being directly related to nutrition, 
sexuality, or aggression. The grooming of | animal by 
another does have a place in the hierarchy of dominance 
within a social colony (inhibiting aggression), and it is 
occasionally linked to genital sexual stimulation and 
arousal. It is most often a part of those behaviors relating 
to care-of-the-body, however, with pairs of animals 
assisting one another for the maintenance of the body- 
coat in areas that are visually or physically inaccessible 
(e.g., the back). It is noted that onchyophagia and 
trichotillomania occur in the absence of an approachable 
other. Parallel behaviors which are readily observable 
among members of very primitive human tribes support 
this interpretation —H. Е. King. 

817. Devos, George. (U. California, Berkeley) Social 
stratification and ethnic pluralism: An overview from 
the perspective of psychological anthropology. Race, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 435-460.— Presents a conceptual 
scheme of forms of social belonging and considers ethnic 
pluralism and change of status, ethnicity and individual 
mobility, and cultural differences in accommodation to 
minority status. 

818. Doi, Takeo. (U. Tokyo, School of Health 
Sciences, Japan) The anatomy of dependence. (Trans. 
John Bester). Tokyo, Japan: Kodansha International, 
1973. 170 p. $7.95—Analyzes the Japanese mind, 
focusing on the word “amae” (indulgence) and its related 
vocabulary. Inherent differences between Japanese and 
Western cultures are discussed, and the idea of self- 
reliance is contrasted with those of interdependence and 
the indulgence of weakness. (93 ref.) 

819. Dunning, Eric. (U. Leicester, England) Dynamics 
of racial stratification: Some preliminary observations. 
Касе, 1972(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 415-434.—Argues that race 
relations are best conceived as a type of social stratifica- 
tion but that traditional concepts and theories are not 
fully adequate in this respect. A sociological history of 
race relations in the U.S. is presented to support this 
position.— W. Horne. 

820. Goodman, Felicitas D. (Denison U.) Glossolalia 
and hallucination in Pentecostal congregations. Psychi- 
atria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 97—103.—Reports results of 
a diachronic study of glossolalia utterances in Apostolic 
congregations in Mexico. Evidence is presented of an 
attenuation in this behavior over time. Similar findings 
were noted regarding hallucinations. However, the 2 
behaviors were integrated differently into the belief 
systems of these congregations. An analysis shows that 
this may be due to the significant differences between 
glossolalia and hallucination both in acquisition and rate 
of attenuation. The regularity of this attenuation makes 
it possible to distinguish the religiously interpreted 
behavior from pathological processes, while pointing ир 
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the dependence of the cultural structure of behavior on 
physiological processes.—Journal abstract. 

821. Hohn, Robert L. (U. Kansas) Perceptual training 
and its effect on racial preferences of kindergarten 
children. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 
435-441.—Evaluated 2 training procedures in facilitating 
racial preference in 63 kindergartners. One treatment 
emphasized perceptual awareness and role-taking ability, 
and the other employed training in conservation and 
spatial perspective. The major dependent variable was a 
racial preference test requiring Ss to choose among 
pictures of black and white models. 6 Piagetan tasks 
assessing the development of conservation and perspec- 
tive were also administered pre- and posttraining. 
Results show that Ss possessed positive preferences for 
white models. Both the role-taking and Piagetan training 
conditions significantly decreased pro-white biases. In 
addition, both treatments resulted in a significant 
number of Ss acquiring conservation of number, dis- 
tance, and 2-dimensional space.—Journal abstract. 

822. Kafka, John S. & Ryder, Robert G. Notes on 
marriages in the counter culture. Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science, 1973(Mar), Vol. 9(2-3), 321-330. 
—Conducted impressionistic studies of “counter-cul- 
ture” couples. Findings suggest (a) several varieties of a 
“return of the conventional”; (b) a reduced role of 
sexuality, in the sense of its “demystification”; (c) an 
attitude of approach to emotional tension; and (d) 
dependence on a psychology of plenty. Possible connec- 
tions among these 4 kinds of phenomena are suggested. 
(21 ref.)—Journal abstract. : 

823. Kahn, Kathy. Hillbilly women. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, 1973. viii, 230 p. $7.95. 

824. Langman, Lauren; Block, Richard L. & 
Cunningham, Ineke. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) Counter- 
cultural values at a Catholic university. Social Problems, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 20(4), 521-532.—Reports that “counter- 
cultural” values have diffused from affluent middle-class 
students at “prestige” universities to lower-middle-class 
students at a Catholic university. In the sample, variables 
such as parental income and education did not act as 
antecedents; rather, parent-child conflict seems to have 
reduced the degree of identification with parental values 
and created subsequent predisposition for alternative 
values regarding politics, work, religion, and life style. It 
is suggested that espousal of countercultural values by 
“ethnic Catholics” may be the pu stage of accultura- 
tion in America. (30 ref.)—S. L. Warren. 

825. Larsen, imd S.; Arosalo, Uolevi; Lineback, 
Steve & Ommundsen, Reidar. (Oregon State U.) New 
Left ideology—A cross-national study. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1913(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 321-322.—Investigat. 
ed whether the New Left possesses a coherent set of 
ideas by comparing the responses of college students 
from Finland (n = 259), Japan (n = 177), Norway 
(n = 152), and the United States (л = 136) on а 78-item 
New Left scale. Differences between the nations are 
reported. Item analyses show that items which discrimi- 


nated best were different between nations, suggesting 


caution in applying a scale developed on 1 national 


sample to a different national sample. A rotated varimax 
factor analysis showed little overlap in factors, indicating 
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that ideology becomes uniquely structured to reflect the 
national traditions of the sample.—Author abstract. 

826. Lee, Alfred M. (Brooklyn Coll, City U. New 
York) Insurgent and “peacekeeping” violence in North- 


X 
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ern Ireland. Social Problems, 1973(Spr), Vol. 20(4), . 


532-546.—Discusses the range of possible answers to the 
questions: “How is violence learned? Under what 
conditions does it occur?” The questions are then 
considered in terms of the relative proneness of Anglo- 
Irish cultures and subcultures to violence and in terms of 


J$ 


the conflict media and the goals of the Northern Ireland. 
partisans. The principal variations of amalgamating . 


Anglo-Irish culture complexes are described and their 
relations with interethnic and interclass conflict situa- 
tions cited. Daniel O'Connell's 19th century crusades are 
mentioned as evidence of the effectiveness of Irish 
nonviolent aggression in spite of the fact that British 
policies to preci 


ipitate struggle include both the violence-  . 


prone (Nationalists, Loyalists, and British army contin- — 
gents) and also the nonviolent bodies dedicated either to 


appeasement or to aggressive efforts at social change. 
Special attention is given to the social characteristics and 
methods of the latter. (92 ref.)—8S. L. Warren. 

827. Lerner, Richard М. & Karson, Michael. (Eastern 
Michigan U.) Racial stereotypes of early adolescent 
white children. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
32(2), 381-382.—Studied racial attitudes of 140 8th- 
grade and 266 9th-grade white, lower-middle class 
students. Ss were asked to attribute each of 48 items 
from a verbal checklist to a picture of either a white or à и 
black male. Results indicate that Ss held a predominant- 
ly unfavorable view of the black figure and a preponder- 
antly positive view of the white figure.—Journal abstract. 

828. MacDonald, Roderick J. (Syracuse U.) Dr. 
Harold Arundel Moody and the League of Coloured 
Peoples, 1931-1947: А retrospective view. Race, 
1973(Jan) Vol. 14(3), 291-310.—Reviews Moody's 
founding and leading of the League of Coloured Peoples. 
The League was the first attempt to form a multiracial 
organization led by blacks and was devoted to improving 
the welfare of blacks and the relationship between races, 
—MW. Horne. 

829. Nichols, David. (U. West Indies, St. Augustine, 
Trinidad) Biology and politics in Haiti. Race, 1971(Oct), 
Vol. 13(2), 203-214.—Discusses the racial attitudes of 
political leaders in Haiti from 1804 to the present, Data 
are presented to show how Duvalier and a number of 
other black writers agreed with Gobineau in rejecting the 
assertion that there are no significant objective differ- 
ences between races. These writers insisted that certain 
social characteristics of black people are a direct result of 
psychological peculiarities which themselves depend on 
biological factors.—W. Horne. 

830. Oates, Wayne E. (Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Ky.) The psychology of religion. 
Waco, Tex.: Word Books, 1973. 291 p. $7.95. 

831. Polaino-Lorente, A. M. [Some psychological- 
clinical considerations on the anthropological ideas of 
Max Scheler.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia 
Médica, 1971(Jan), Vol. 10(3), 125-135.—Examines some 
of Scheler's ideas, particularly his concept of the 
differences between man and animal. His views are that 
(a) man, as opposed to beast, is independent and 
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utonomous. (b) Man is not subject to the immediate 
environment. (c) Man is capable of raising his level in the 
ола. (d) Man has a conscience, whereas animals do 
- not. Other topics include psychological-clinical bases of 
_ pathology, and a critical analysis of Scheler's philosophy. 
—C. Kokkinis. 
. 832. Risquez, Fernando. [Funeral rites and death.] 
(Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 
-1971(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 15-23.— Discusses various types of 
mites including (a) restraining, (b) contractual, (c) 
assimilative, and (d) confronting. The Ist is considered 
‘the most magical. The contractual ceremony holds more 
worth from an anthropological viewpoint and the 3rd 
| type is religiously oriented. The confrontation type of 
| ceremony is viewed as the highest type of human 
ceremony. It is suggested that in our modern technologi- 
ae society, man has deprived himself of the needed 
funeral rite —С. Kokkinis. 
_ 833. Rokeach, Milton & Mezei, Louis. (Michigan State 
- U.) Race and shared belief as factors in social choice: In 
_ real-life experiments, congeniality of ideas proves to be 
| a stronger determinant than race. In C. D. Mortensen & 
Я К. К. Sereno (Eds.), Advances in communication research. 
New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row. 1973. ix, 425 p. $9.95. 
. 834. Romanucci-Ross, Lola. (U. California, San 
Diego) Conflict, violence, and morality in a Mexican 
vod Palo Alto, Calif.: National Press, 1973. ix, 203 р. 
_835. Runciman, W. G. (Trinity Coll., Cambridge U., 
. England) Race апа social stratification. Хасе, 
me App, Vol. 13(4), 497-509.—Reviews the relation- 
_ ship between ethnicity, defined sociologically and not 
- biologically, and institutionalized inequalities between 
classes, deference groups, and political groups. 
. 836. Samarin, William J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
nada) Variation and variables in religious glossolalia. 
nguage in Society, 1972(Арг), Vol. 1(1), 121-130. 
—Argues that psychopathological explanations oversim- 
plify religious glossolalia. An analysis of the use of 


> аге consistent with the 
and allied hypotheses. Author 


(Graduate Inst. of Interna- 
eneva, Switzerland) Racism and the 
er incident Of 1969. Race, 1973(Jan), 
40.—Analyzes the computer-burning 

eorge Williams University, using 
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students, and the writer's observations throughout the 
episode. It is concluded that (a) in the area of race 
relations, there is always danger of escalation whenever 
meaningful communication has ceased between the 
major actors, (b) charges of racial discrimination should 
be tackled on an individual basis, and (c) the computer- 
burning incident would never have happened if the 
original complaint—that a professor was discriminatory 
in assigning grades—had been settled as a departmental 
matter.— W. Horne. 

839. Vanneman, Reeve D. & Pettigrew, Thomas F. 
(Harvard U.) Race and relative deprivation in the urban 
United States. Race, 1972(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 461-486. 
—Studied the relationship of egoistic and fraternalistic 
deprivation to political choice of presidential and black 
mayoralty candidates. Black and white voters in 4 major 
U.S. cities having black mayoralty candidates were 
surveyed. Factor analysis of survey items revealed 2 clear 
attitude factors: Contact Racism and Competitive 
Racism. Contact Racism was sers related to 
being both egoistically and fraternalistically deprived. 
Competitive Racism was consistently related to fraternal 
deprivation. The incident of fraternal deprivation was 
greatest at intermediate economic levels, suggesting that 
fraternal deprivation acts as a mediating link in the 
relationship between racial prejudice and working-class 
affluence.—W. Horne. 

840. Vedeler, Gerdt. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Criminology & 
Law, Norway) [The clinical psychologist: Which role 
does he play and which should he play?] (Norw) Nordisk 
Psykologi, 1972, Vol. 24(4), 331-343.—As the science of 
psychology and the role of the professional psychologist 
are typically sensitive to social forces and cultural 
change, psychologists therefore ought to be critical of the 
roles they are playing. Discusses 5 such roles—the 
“good” helper, the controller, the teacher, the clients 
spokesman, and the employee in an agency (may be 
counteracted by the role as an academician). 2 possible 
role models are then discussed as to their merits as ideals 
for the clinical psychologist. First, certain similarities are 
noticed between the psychotherapist and the artist. 
Second, the role model implied in critical research is 
discussed in terms of the importance of encouraging а 
critical and reflective attitude in the practitioner. 
(English summary)—P. Mylov. 

841. West, Katharine. (Australian National U., Can- 
berra, Capital Territory, Australia) Stratification and 
ethnicity in “plural” new states. Race, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
13(4), 487-495.—Discusses political conflicts in new 
states which have clearly defined ethnic groups. It is 
considered that ethnic hostilities will persist even if 
economic and political equality are achieved. 

842. Wilson, Glenn D. & Shutte, Patricia. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, U. London, England) The structure of social 
attitudes in South Africa. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 323-324.—Administered English 
and Afrikaans versions of the Conservatism Scale to а 
heterogeneous sample of 116 white South Africans 
differing in language spoken and in occupation. Correla- 
tions among conservatism and the 4 major attitude- 
content areas measured by the scale (politics, sex, гасе, 
and religion) were in clear accord with a general factor 
hypothesis. It is argued that a theory based on personali- 
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ty dynamics (e.g., fear of uncertainty) is necessary to 
explain the patterning of social attitudes that emerge 
consistently in several previous studies of “European” 
cultures,—A uthor abstract. 


Social Issues & Social Processes 


843. —— —————. Pollution: Its impact on mental 
health: A literature survey and review of research. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 
DHEW No. (HSM) 72-9135, 1972. iv, 81 p. $.45. 

844. — — — —. Youth and drugs: Report of a WHO 
Study Group. World Health Organization, Technical 
Report Series, 1973, No. 516, 45 p.—Considers the use of 
drugs by young people and the significant factors 
affecting drug use by various populations and age 
groups. The attitudes and responses of society to various 
drug-taking behaviors are examined. It is noted that, in 
most countries, the number of adults adversely affected 
by alcohol or another local drug usually far exceeds that 
of youth using socially disapproved drugs. Data are 
presented indicating that current education, punishment, 
treatment, and prevention measures are ineffective in 
curtailing drug use. Recommendations are presented for 
community treatment and rehabilitation services direct- 
ed toward the improvement of personal and social 
functioning. The need for research on the epidemiology 
of drug use, the effects of drug use, and the effectiveness 
of preventative and therapeutic methods are discussed. 
— S. Knapp. 

845. Alexander, Theron. (Temple U.) Human develop- 
ment in an urban age. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1973. xxi, 336 p.— Discusses environmental effects 
on man and man's modification of his environment in 
urban regions. The development of life style and cultural 
differences (i.e., socialization) in urban society is consid- 
ered. The development of intelligence, language, and 
creativity is outlined and theories and research on 
emotions, motivation, and learning presented, Issues of 
power, control, and autonomy are discussed with 
reference to the new radicalism, alienation, and social 
inequities, М 3 

846. Ashby, M. Aloysius. (St. Francis Xavier U., 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) The wave of student 
unrest and implications for the secondary-school 
counselor. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
16-23.—Observes that student unrest is not peculiar to 
the present century, but that the changed conditions of 
modern life and the rapid increase in population have 
given it a new dynamic form. It is suggested that there is 
great hope for mutual understanding between the elderly 
апа youth; the emergence of counseling as a profession 
and the continued dependence of youth on their elders 
аге the 2 avenues to happy collaboration. The current 
problems of drug addiction, sex, and loss of faith are 
Considered. The importance of group counseling and 
group activities is stressed in addition to individual 
Counseling. It is concluded that the adult must remove 
the inconsistencies from his life if he wants to earn and 
кер the confidence of the young. (French summary) (15 
Ief.)—Journal abstract. 

847. Basket, Glen D. & Nysewander, Richard W. 
(Georgia Inst. of Technology) Drug use correlates. 
Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 54-66.—Examined the 
Joint contribution of personality variables and drug 
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knowledge to the self-reported frequency of drug use. 
Data were gathered from 85 male and 1 female - 
undergraduates. Multiple correlations ranged from .47 
for predicting barbiturate and amphetamine use from 
several personality and background variables to .82 for 
predicting marihuana use from both personality varia- 
bles and drug knowledge. Data clearly indicate that ће 
more frequent drug users can be differentiated from the 
less frequent users. (15 ref.)—Author abstract. 

848. Blau, Zena S. (Northwestern U.) Old аве іпа _ 
changing society. New York, N.Y.: New Viewpoints, 
1973. xiii, 285 p. $9.95(cloth), $2.95(paper). 

849. Block, Stanley H. & Correnti, Samuel. (U. 
California, Medical Center) Psyche, sex and stocks: The 
psychodynamic key to beating the market, Brightwaters, 
N.Y.: Windsor, 1973. 247 p. $9.95.—Discusses the 
psychological factors affecting stock market investors, 
and contends that changes in attitude and behavior can 
release hidden forces and increase market effectiveness. ' 
The use of 3 specific psychological tools is suggested: 
conscious resolve, *de-identification," and conflict dis- -~ 
closure. Case histories are included which illustrate the 
application of these theories and principles. 

850. Brahen, Leonard S. Housewife drug abuse. — 
Journal of Drug Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 13-24. 
—Examines overprescribing by physicians, prescription 
forgery, and means for their control and prevention in 4 
relation to abuse of legalized drugs by middle-class | 
housewives. General reasons for the problem are 
discussed in terms of life stresses. The 8 top mood 
altering drugs in common use, their purposes and effects, 
are discussed.—R. Hall. 

851. Braxton, Edward R. & Yonker, Robert J. (Kent 
State U., Teacher Education Relating to the Disadvan- 
taged Project) Does being urban, poor, black, or female 
affect youth's knowledge and/or attitudes relating to 
drugs? Journal of School Health, 1973(Mar), Vol. 43(3), 
185-188.—Conducted a survey during 1971 among equal 
numbers of disadvantaged to middle-class students 
(М = 569) of Grades 5-11 in 5 cities in the U.S. Ss were 
questioned as to their knowledge of drugs. Results are 
summarized under the following headings: (a) size of 
city, (b) grade, (c) race, (d) socioeconomic status, (e) sex, 
and (f) recency of drug education. It is concluded that 
there is a great need for a broad, comprehensive data 
collection program relating to the whole drug picture so 
we can better educate and service youth and others.—G. 
S. Spitzer. 

852. Brown, George H. & Harding, Francis D. A 
comparison of methods of studying illicit drug usage. 
HumRRO Technical Report, 1973(Apr), No. 73-9, 44 p. 
— Compared the effectiveness of several methods of 
acquiring data on the nontherapeutic use of drugs. Data 
were collected by means of an anonymous questionnaire, 
a randomized inquiry technique, and a card-sort proce- 
dure. Ss totaled approximately 1,100 enlisted men, 
noncommissioned officers, and junior officers, both 
Vietnam veterans and men without such experience. The 
sample was obtained from 4 Army posts between 
September and November, 1971. For enlisted men, the 
questionnaire and the randomized inquiry technique 
yielded substantially equivalent drug usage rates. For 
officers, the randomized inquiry technique yielded 
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‘somewhat higher rates than the questionnaire. The card- 
sort procedure, as used here, was less effective as a 
nethod of collecting data on drug usage.—Journal 
tract. 

- 853. Carman, Roderick S. (U. Wyoming) Expecta- 
tions and socialization experiences related to drinking 
among U.S. servicemen. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
“Alcohol, 197\(Dec), Vol. 324, Pt. A), 1040-1047.—Stud- 
їед {һе responses of 127 U.S. Army enlisted men to 
"questionnaires measuring expectations for the successful 
“Satisfaction of needs of achievement and affection, 
attitudes toward drinking, family models of drinking, 
—religious involvement, the quantity and frequency of 
drinking, and problems associated with drinking. Low 
| expectations of achievement were significantly related to 
еа drinking. Family models that emphasized the 
roblem-solving use of alcohol, attitudes toward drink- 
ing that linked drinking with problem-related motives 
and destructive outcomes, and low religious involvement 
| were significantly and positively related to drinking for 
personal rather than social effects, high quantity-fre- 
quency of drinking, and problem drinking, It is tentative- 
‘ly concluded that influences of social learning on 
personality-behavior relationships are significant and 
account for variations in social drinking, and that 
personality factors account for variation in drinking 
- within cultural contexts in which social learning experi- 
| ences are uniform.—Journal abstract. 

—. 854. Carrier, Jacqueline. (U. Montreal, Inst. of 
_ Psychology, Quebec, Canada) [The self as perceived by 
the user of psychedelic and hallucinogenic drugs.] 
(Fren) Toxicomanies, 1972(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 47-75.—Re- 
- views the concept of the self, including tests used to 
| measure the concept and surveys dealing with the self- 
. Concept in psychedelic drug users. A study, already 


; 


P begun, designed to examine the self-concept of drug 


? users is described. It is hypothesized that a negative or 


_ Compartmentalized self-concept, as measured by the 
Tennessee Self Concept Scale, should be positively 
. related to drug use by young adults. (English summary) 
_ (39 ref.) —R. L. Cook. 
_ _ 855. Cottle, Thomas J. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Rationales for relevance in higher educa- 
Чоп. Interchange, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 64—78.— The student 
. movement for relevance in higher education is discussed 
. in terms of changes in family styles, and socialization 
- processes. Reasons for the student demands are traced to 
(а) changes in the sex role distinctions in the family, (b) 
the effect of working-class students on. affluent students, 
and (c) feelings of early intimacy and rejection. Litera- 
ture citations, and material collected in interviews and 
college based self-analytic Broups are used in the 


development and support of these assertions. Convinced 
that a "revolution of relevance" does exist, college based 
self-analytic groups are viewed as evolutionary in their 
efforts to bring family socialization procedures closer to 
life-style, and career-style behavior.— H. E. Yuker. 
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showed much less experimentation in their drug use, with 
the most typical pattern being first marihuana and then 
heroin use. These differences were maintained when 
medical use, social class, and prior delinquency histories 
were controled. A speculative hypothesis for these 
findings concerns cultural differences in the perception 
of the value of the drugs.—Journal abstract. 

857. David, Henry P. (Ed.). (Transnational Family 
Research Inst, Washington, D.C.) Proceedings of the 
conference on psychology and family planning, August 
1-2, 1971, Nairobi, Kenya. Washington, D.C.: Transna- 
tional Family Research Inst., 1972. iv, 141 p. 

858. Doll, Paddy A.; Fagot, Hacker J. & Himbert, 
Joanna D. (Loyola U., New Orleans) Examiner effect on 
sex-role preference among black and white lower-class 
female children. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
32(2), 427-434.—Administered the IT Scale for Children 
to white and black lower-class 6-, 9-, and 12-yr-old girls 
(л = 80 at each age). On the standard version, race and 
age of Ss had significant effects on sex-role preference 
scores, but the sex of the examiner did not. On the 
concealed version, the sex of the examiner had a 
significant main effect. In addition, there was significant 
interaction between sex of examiner and the age and 
race of Ss. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

859. Downton, James V. (U. Colorado) Rebel leader- 
ship: Commitment and charisma in the revolutionary 
process. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1973. x, 306 p. 
$10.95.—Presents general theories of leader-follower 
relations, and considers the nature and function of rebel 
leadership. 3 types of follower commitments—transac- 
tional, charismatic, and inspirational—are distinguished 
and analyzed. (13 p. ref.) 

860. Ellinwood, Everett H. & Cohen, Sidney (Eds). 
(Duke U., Medical School) Current concepts on amphe- 
tamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washing- 
ton, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50. 

861. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U., School of 
Public Health) Drug use for pleasure: A complex social 
problem. Journal of School Health, 1973(Mar), Vol. 43(3), 
153-158.—Explores the complex social problem of drug 
use for pleasure from the vantage point of 10 yrs 
experience with the Harvard School of Public Health. 
The difficulty in presenting a logical discussion of the 
causes, effects, and possible remedies of the problems of 
drug use because of the strong emotions about almost 
every one of its aspects is conceded. Definite opinions 
are cited against drug use.—G. S. Spitzer. я 

862. Golden, Herbert M. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) The dysfunctional effects of modern technology оп 
the adaptability of the aging. Gerontologist, 1973(Sum). 
Vol. 13(2), 136-143.—Describes those aspects of technol- 
ogy which adversely affect the elderly, including pollu- 
tion, mass transportation, the automobile, and health 
care. It is concluded that societal priorities must be 
Teordered to take into account the psychomotor and 
Cognitive difficulties of the aged. (55 ref.) х 

863. Grant, Igor; Rochford, Joseph; Fleming, Tim & 
Stunkard, Albert. (U. California, San Diego) A neuropsy- 
chological assessment of the effects of moderate 
marihuana use. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease 
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1973(Apr) Vol. 156(4), 278-280.—Compared 29 male 
medical students who had smoked marihuana moderate- 
ly and regularly for at least 3 yrs with 29 students who 
had never used marihuana or other drugs. A large 
battery of sensitive neuropsychological tests was em- 
ployed. Essentially no difference between the 2 groups 
was found. It is concluded that moderate social usage of 
marihuana in this stable group does not result in 
sufficient impairment of function that it can be detected 
by the most sensitive neuropsychological instruments 
now available. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

864. Griffitt, William & Jackson, Thomas. (Kansas 
State U.) Simulated jury decisions: The influence of 
jury-defendant attitude similarity-dissimilarity. Social 
Behavior & Personality, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 1—7.— Presented a 
standard videotape account of negligent automobile 
homicide to 55 male and 67 female undergraduates. With 
the criminal evidence held constant, the similarity of the 
defendant's attitudes to those of simulated jury members 
was varied. Ss exposed to a defendant with attitudes 
dissimilar to their own rated the defendant as more 
guilty, sentenced him to a greater number of years of 
imprisonment, recommended lengthier terms of impris- 
onment prior to parole eligibility, and evaluated him less 
positively on measures of attraction and other evaluative 
dimensions, than did Ss exposed to a defendant with 
attitudes similar to their own (p < .05). Females 
sentenced the defendant to a significantly longer prison 
term than males (p < .001), and required longer periods 
prior to parole eligibility (p < .1). No sex differences 
were found on other measures. Results are discussed 
with respect to evaluative response processes and judicial 
impartiality —Journal abstract. 

865. Helmer, John & Eddington, Neil A. (Eds.). 
(Harvard U., J. F. Kennedy School of Government, Inst. 
of Politics) Urbanman: The psychology of urban surviv- 
al. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1973. xii, 274 p. $9.95. 
—Presents a series of readings on the effects of various 
aspects of urban life for the individual. Coping mecha- 
nisms used to avoid stress, promote communication, 
protect privacy, and reduce the fear of violence and 
anomie are discussed. 

866. Hendin, Herbert. (St. Luke’s Hosp., New York, 
N.Y.) College students and LSD: Who and why? Journal 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Apr), Vol. 156(4), 
249-258.—Intensively studied 15 students who used 
PSychedelic drugs regularly (most frequently LSD) using 
PSychoanalytic interviewing techniques. Short-term ther- 
ару was administered when indicated. Psychological 
tests (WAIS, Rorschach, TAT, Sentence Completion, 
Figure Drawing, and Word Association) were performed 
and used as an independent check on the interview data. 
Also studied were an equal number of students who had 
used LSD or other psychedelic drugs only occasionally. 
It is noted that while there are students who use almost 
апу and all drugs, most have particular drugs of choice 
that produce in them the particular psychological and 
pharmacological effects they want. Over and over 
regular LSD users among college students speak of being 
cut off from their inner feelings, of having been helped, 
9r of hoping they will be helped to overcome their sense 
Of lifelessness by LSD. The sources of the emotional 
constriction of which these students complain, their 
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psychodynamic response to the impact of LSD, and the. Е 
intimate relationship between the good and bad trip аге _ 
explored.—Journal abstract. 

867. Hendin, Herbert. (St. Luke's Hosp, New York, | 
N.Y.) Marijuana abuse among college students. Journal ' 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Apr), Vol. 156(4), _ 
259-270.—Intensively studied 15 students who used 
marihuana regularly and heavily using psychoanalytic 
interviewing techniques. Short-term therapy was admin- 
istered when indicated. Psychological tests (WAIS, 
Rorschach, TAT, Sentence Completion, Figure Drawing, 
and Word Association) were performed and used as an 
independent check on the interview data. An equal 
number of students who used marihuana only occasion- 
ally were also studied. Psychiatric studies of marihuana — 
abuse among students have centered around the question — — 
of whether marihuana causes changes in attitudes toward E 
achievement, ambition, and competition, or whether it is 
merely an accompaniment of a change in values and life. 
style. Findings indicate that neither view is accurate; the 
specific role marihuana plays for students with problems 
related to competition, aggression, and achievement is 
described.—Journal abstract. 

868. Henley, James R. & Adams, Larry D. (Texas 
Christian U.) Marijuana use in post-collegiate cohorts: 
Correlates of use, prevalence patterns, and factors 
associated with cessation. Social Problems, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 20(4), 514-520.—Examined questionnaire data from 
random samples of recent postcollegiate cohorts with 
respect to several behavioral dimensions of marihuana 
use. The data indicate that (a) both incidence and 
prevalence are increasing, despite the aging of the 
cohorts; (b) selected social correlates of initiation are 
poor predictors of the extent of use; and (c) „ће 
significant status changes of marriage and entry into 
parenthood, and not aging per se, account for the 
frequently observed cessation of use occurring in the 
mid- to late 20s.—S. L. Warren. 

869. Inciardi, James A. (U. Miami, Medical School, 
Div. of Addiction Sciences) Patterns of drug use among 
village “Беаїѕ”": A research note. International Journal of . 
the Addictions, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 649-653.—Compared the 
population characteristics and patterns of drug use in the 
1950s with those in the 1970s among “beats” (i.e., 
“bohemian” residents of New York's Greenwich Vil- 
lage). Results show that the 1970 "beat generation" 
included more teenage runaways and members of the 
lower classes who were largely unaware of the philoso- 
phy behind the original beat movement, Informal 
interviews with 8 male and 8 female 1970 residents 
(mean age — 28 yrs) indicate a long history of multiple 
drug use, with marihuana as the Ist illegal drug. 
Marihuana and hashish were used most frequently, with 
hallucinogens next and narcotic drugs used the least. 
Criminal involvement was extensive but largely limited 
to drug selling. Results are also compared with previous 
studies of drug use among “hippy” populations.—A. 
Olson. 

870. Ittelson, William Н. (Ed.). (City U. New York, 
Graduate Center, Center for Research in Cognition and 
Affect) Environment and cognition. New York, N.Y.: 
Seminar Press, 1973. xii, 187 p. $10.50.— Presents a series 
of articles by architects, geographers, urban planners, 
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ind psychologists on the impact of the physical environ- 
nent on cognition and perception. Major topics include 
ognitive approaches to the analysis of human spatial 
sehavior and experimental studies of environment 
'erception. 

871. Jensen, Bent. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Human reciprocity: An Arctic exemplification. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Apr) Vol. 43(3), 
147-458.—Notes that more than 99% of mankind's 
sxistence on Earth has been founded upon a hunting 
economy and a hunting settlement type of social life. 
Basic human institutions and behavior patterns have 
been formed in a social environment characterized by 
extensive sharing—an essential technique of survival 
among our hunting ancestors. Case material is presented 
from a hunting village in Greenland regarding such 
social phenomena, and it is asserted that these phenome- 
na are basic to human nature. An attempt is made to 
place the data into a context of drastic sociocultural 
changes, and the findings are extended to an assessment 
of an urgent survival problem of contemporary society: 
the task of creating new types and patterns of human 
sharing.—Journal abstract. 

872. Johnson, Bruce D. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) Marihuana users and drug subcultures. New 
York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. xiii, 290 p. $12.95. 
—Findings from a survey of college students demon- 
strate that social variables (e.g., political orientation) can 
predict who will use marihuana. Characteristics of the 
drug subculture are described, and the role of prohibitive 
drug laws in promoting deviant subculture behaviors 
(e.g., delinquency) is discussed. 

873. Liebhart, Ernst Н. (U. Giessen, W. Germany) 
[Attitude changes subsequent to joining a new group: 
Authoritarianism and alienation as determinants of 
prejudiced and antisocial attitude changes.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 
gie, 1972, Vol. 19(4), 563-579.—Tested 54 high school 
students who had changed schools immediately after 
joining the new class and 6 mo later. Instruments were a 
German adaptation of the F-scale used to test prejudice, 
a scale gathered from several American sources to test 
alienation, and 2 scales constructed by the author to test 
ethnocentrism and tolerance of drugs. In the 6-mo 
follow-up additional questions of social interaction with 
peers and teachers were added. Analyses of covariance 
and partial correlations showed that the prejudice and 
alienation tests, independent of each other, are suitable 
to predict changes in attitudes of ethnic intolerance and 
tolerance of drug use. Interaction of these personality 
characteristics and the social situation are interpreted. 
(English & French summaries) (63 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

874. Lowenthal, David & Riel, Marquita. 
Environmental structures: Semantic and experiential 
components. New York, N.Y.: American Geographical 
Society, No. 8, 1972. iv, 48 p. $2.50.—Administered a 
semantic questionnaire to 97 Ss from the same localities 
and backgrounds as Ss in earlier studies who made 
observations of urban areas. Findings indicate that both 
environmental experience and purely semantic responses 
show mental structures comprised of clusters of attrib- 
utes shaping perception. Implications for building and 

environmental design are noted. 
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875. Lowenthal, David & Riel, Marquita. Milieu and 
observer differences in environmental associations. 
New York, N.Y.: American Geographical Society, No. 7, 
1972. iv, 37 p. $2.50.—Discusses differences among 4 
U.S. cities and observer groups reflected in divergent and 
particularistic correlations and by factor analyses of 
judgment correlation matrices for each city and group. 

876. Lowenthal, David & Riel, Marquita. Structures of 
environmental associations. New York, N.Y.: American 
Geographical Society, No. 6, 1972. iv, 27 p. $2.50. 
—Reports results of a statistical analysis of the descrip- 
tions of 4 U.S. cities made by city residents in previous 
studies. Findings reveal sets of consistent patterns among 
judgments concerning the urban milieus. 

877. Lowenthal, David. Environmental assessment: A 
comparative analysis of four cities. New York, N.Y.: 
American Geographical Society, No. 5, 1972. iv, 68 p. 
$2.50.—Compares observations of New York, Boston, 
Cambridge, and Columbus gathered from various groups 
of city residents in previous studies. Attribute judgments 
are analyzed and city portraits presented. 

878. Lowenthal, David. Environmental assessment: A 
case study of Boston. New York, N.Y.: American 
Geographical Society, No. 2, 1972. iv, 51 p. $2.50. 
— Examined the observations of 20 female medical 
technician students, 25 secretaries, 23 architects, and 25 
boy scouts on the city of Boston in free impressions and 
on a questionnaire immediately after completing half- 
mile walks through 10 city areas. 

879. Lowenthal, David. Environmental assessment: A 
case study of Columbus, Ohio. New York, N.Y.: 
American Geographical Society, No. 4, 1972. iv, 41 p. 
$2.50.—Examined the observations of 20 male fine arts 
students and 20 women’s club members on the city of 
Columbus in free impressions and on a questionnaire 
following half-mile walks through 10 city areas. 

880. Lowenthal, David. Environmental assessment: A 
case study of Cambridge, Massachusetts. New York, 
N.Y.: American Geographical Society, No. 3, 1972. iv, 
50 p. $2.50.—Examined the observations of boy scouts, 
secretaries, housewives, and senior citizens (У = 92) on 
the city of Cambridge in free impressions and on à 
questionnaire after completing half-mile walks through 
10 city areas. 

881. MacDonald, A. P. (U. North Carolina, Frank 
Porter Graham Child Development Research Center. 
Chapel Hill) A time for introspection. Professional 
Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 4(1), 35-42.—Proposes that 
investigations of civil disorders and the war on poverty 
demonstrate the attitudes and beliefs of the advantaged 
to be the chief obstacles to upgrading the nations 
victims. In examining the motivation of the disabled, the 
distinction is made between motivation vs expectancy 
The factors that predispose us to maintain beliefs are 
examined, e.g., the belief that the poor are not motivated, 
despite empirical evidence to the contrary—factors that 
may in the long run seriously affect the instigation. 
support, and conduct of poverty and other remedi 
programs. Several factors have emerged as relevant: (à 
the need to believe in a just world, (b) the Protestant 
Ethic, (c) a hereditarian bias, (d) authoritarianism, ап 
(©) adherence to the ethics of personal conscience vs th 
ethics of social responsibility. It is suggested that 
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common attitudes and beliefs may operate to further 
victimize the very people we want to help. (28 ref.)—4. 
M. Berg. 

882. Marans, Robert W. (U. Michigan, Inst. for Social 
Research) Outdoor recreation behavior in residential 
environment. In J. F. Wohlwill & D. H. Carson (Eds.), 
Environment and the social sciences: Perspectives. and 
applications. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
Assn., 1972. xx, 300 p. 

883. McKee, Michael R. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Knowledge about drug abuse in an American small 
town. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr) Vol. 32(2), 
571-574.—Interviewed and tested 124 “counselors” 
(teachers, parents, police, mental health clinic workers, 
and ministers) and high school students from a small, 
eastern U.S. community to ascertain knowledge regard- 
ing drugs. Data suggest that (a) less is known about 
certain categories of drugs than others, (b) drug users are 
more knowledgeable about drugs than nonusers, (с) 
police scored consistently lower than other counselors 
and students, and (d) those with higher levels of formal 
education scored higher. It is concluded that particular 
problems and areas of ignorance among the (usually 
non-drug-using) adults who give counsel require identifi- 
cation to aid in establishing more realistic, efficient, and 
effective organizing, staffing, and operating of programs. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

884. McKillip, Jack; Johnson, James E. & Petzel, 
Thomas P. (Loyola U., Chicago) Patterns and correlates 
of drug use among urban high school students. Journal 
of Drug Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. X(1), 1-12.—Adminis- 

tered a drug-use survey in a large metropolitan, middle 
class high school to test 2 hypotheses: (a) Drug users can 
be divided according to the types of drugs used (e.g. 
tobacco, alcohol, and marihuana vs opiates, LSD, 
amphetamines). (b) Respondents’ drug use is significant- 
ly related to their peers drug use. 628 students provided 
usable data. Both hypotheses were supported. Reports of 
personal drug use were factor analyzed dividing drug use 
into 2 categories. Intercorrelations of Ss’ own drug use 
with reported parental, sibling, and peer drug use all 
Tevealed significant relationships. Peer drug use correlat- 
ed the highest, followed by sibling and parental drug use. 
Implications for the organization of high school drug 
Programs and for counseling drug users are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

885. Mettlin, Curt. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Smoking as behavior: Applying a social psychological 
theory. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 14(2), 144-152.—Indicates that current theoretical 
approaches to the study of smoking behavior have 
Variously defined the nature of the dependent variable, 
have been characterized by limited generalizability, and 
lack continuity with general social psychological theory. 
A new perspective is presented drawn from the study of 
the educational and occupational attainment process. 
The model views smoking as a behavior determined by 
an informational construct, i.e., attitude. The applicabili- 
ty of this model is discussed and tested by means of a 
questionnaire given to 97 undergraduates and their 
agents of interpersonal influence. Results are discussed 
in terms of the applicability of the theoretical model and 
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the implications of the approach for the formation of 
smoking policy. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

886. Miles, Ralph F. (Ed.). (California Inst. of 
Technology, Jet Propulsion Lab.) Systems concepts: 
Lectures on contemporary approaches to systems. New 
York, N.Y.: Wiley-Interscience, 1973. xvi, 221 p. $13.50. 
—Considers the use of systems concepts in large-scale 
enterprises and discusses the difficulties of transferring 
these concepts to civil and social situations. Among the 
topics considered are the engineering of large-scale 
systems, likelihood and value judgments in decision 
analysis, systems engineering in the jet propulsion 
laboratory, and planning and budgeting systems. (12 p. 
ref.) 

887. Nemeth, Charlan & Sosis, Ruth H. (U. Chicago) 
A simulated jury study: Characteristics of the defendant 
and the jurors. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 90(2), 221-229.— Tested 40 junior college and 40 
university students assumed to differ in class and 
political orientation in a simulated jury situation. The 
defendant, accused of negligent homicide, varied in the 
characteristics of race (black vs white) and attractive- 
ness. Mean sentencing of the defendant was found to be 
a function of the characteristics of the jurors and of the 
attractiveness of the defendant. No main effect for race 
of the defendant was found. A significant interaction 
was found between the S sample and attractiveness of 
the defendant and between the S sample and race of the 
defendant. The latter findings are discussed with 
reference to the child-rearing literature on class differ- 
ences.—Journal abstract. 

888. Otto, Klaus R. (Brandenburg Regional Neuro- 
clinic, E. Germany) [Paranoid and hallucinatory psycho- 
sis after chronic Sedafamen abuse.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
25(4), 245-249.—Presents the case history of a 39-yr-old 
female treated for 3 separate episodes of a paranoid and 
hallucinatory syndrome induced by chronic abuse of 
Sedafamen. The chemical composition of Sedafamen is 
similar to that of Preludin. The psychotic symptoms 
correspond with a Preludin psychosis described in a few 
reported cases.—K. J. Hartman. 

889. Pétonnet, Colette. (National Centre of Scientific 
Research, Paris, France) Those people: The subculture of 
a housing project. (Trans. Rita Smidt). Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood, 1973. xxiii, 293 p. $11.50.—Used interview 
and participant-0 techniques to document the character- 
istics of life in a French housing project for the poor. 
Major topics include family life, social relations, concep- 
tions of time and space, and systems of values. 

890. Pittel, Stephen M. & Hofer, Ricardo. The 
transition to amphetamine abuse. In E. H. Ellinwood & 
S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts on amphetamine abuse: 
Proceedings of a workshop at Duke University Medical 
Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, DHEW No. (HSM) 72- 
9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50.—Contrasts the effects of 
psychedelics and amphetamines using clinical and 
subjective descriptions of the experiences. It is suggested 
that individuals move from psychedelics to amphetamine 
when (a) the psychedelics are perceived to have failed in 
compensating for existing impairments in ego-function- 
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- .ing or (b) when the experiences with psychedelics are 
adverse or lacking in psychedelic effect. (22 ref.) 

891. Plag, John A. & Goffman, Jerry M. (U.S. Navy 
Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, Preventive 
Psychiatry Div., San Diego, Calif.) Characteristics of 
С naval recruits with histories of drug abuse. Military 

- Medicine, 1973(Jun), Vol. 138(6), 354-359.—Selected 3 
groups of naval recruits (№ = 333) on the basis of a 
history of (a) drug abuse, (b) infrequent drug use, and (c) 
no drug use. Ss in the drug-abuse group had been 
discharged from the service, while those in the drug-use 
group had merely been considered as experimenters and 
retained in the navy. All 3 groups were compared on the 
basis of pre-enlistment characteristics. Ss with a history 
- of drug abuse had significantly lower odds for effective 
military performance (p < .001) and much more evi- 
М dence of emotional pathology in all adjustment areas 
than Ss with a history of no drug use. Implications for 
enlistee selection are discussed.—Journal summary. 
es 892. Pugh, M. D.; Perry, Joseph B.; Snyder, Eldon E. 
_ & Spreitzer, Elmer. (Bowling Green State U.) Faculty 
support of student dissent. Sociological Quarterly, 
1972(Fal), Vol. 13(4), 525-532.—Replicated and extend- 
- ed A. Abramson and К. Wences’ study of faculty status 
and tolerance of political dissent. A questionnaire was 
administered to faculty members in 1970 (the year of 
widespread student protests). Data support the hypothe- 
sis that length of residence on a university campus is 
inversely related to faculty tolerance of student dissent. 
. The expected relationship between academic rank and 
tolerance was eliminated by controling for longevity, but 
the predicted relationship between academic field and 
tolerance was unaffected. The effect of longevity appears 
to be independent of political orientations, and the data 
suggest that peer group influence is operative among 
faculty members. (I5 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

893. Rascovsky, Arnaldo & Rascovsky, Matilde. [The 
prohibition of incest, filicide and the sociocultural 
process.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
29(1), 85-97.—Discusses the procedures, motivations, 
and consequences of the prohibition of incest. (23 ref.) 

894. Riccards, Michael P. (State University Coll. New 
York, Buffalo) The making of the American citizenry: 
An introduction to political socialization. New York, 
N.Y.: Chandler, 1973. ix, 130 p. $4. 

895. Riggs, D. Elaine. Students and drug use: A study 
of performance characteristics and extent of drug using 
behavior. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
9-15.—Investigated the existence of differences on 
selected personality and attitudinal variables among 
groups of adolescents, categorized according to the 
extent of drug usage characteristic of their respective 
memberships. Ss were 3 groups of 20 (10 male and 10 
female) 12th graders categorized as: habitual drug users, 
occasional drug users, and non-drug users. Individuals 
inclusive of the 3 groups were matched for age, sex, and 
educational level. Measures employed included the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule and A Survey of 

the Opinions of Youth, a scale developed by the author 
for purposes of examining the direction and intensity of 
attitude toward drug usage. Groups were found to differ 
significantly on 4 of the personality variables measured 
and on attitude toward drug usage. Implications for 
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further research exploration, education, and preventive 
and therapeutic services are discussed. (French summa- 
ry) (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

896. Sank, Zachary B. & Strickland, Bonnie В. 
(Emory U.) Some attitudinal and behavioral correlates 
of a belief in militant or moderate social action. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 337-338. 
—Differentiated 74 Negro college males active in civil 
rights movements on belief in militant vs moderate social 
action. Groups were then compared on Rotter's Internal- 
External Control Scale, the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, 
and a behavioral task measuring level of aspiration. 
Locus of control and dogmatism were not related to the 
other variables except that when nonactivists were 
included, moderate Ss were significantly more likely to 
believe in internal control. Moderate activists were 
significantly more likely than militants to give aspiration 
responses following performance that reflected realistic 
and adaptive expectancies of future success.—Author 
abstract. 

897. Sariola, Sakari; Binns, Sandra & Karlin, Caroline. 
(U. Kansas) War and peace: An annotated bibliography. 
Kansas Journal of Sociology, 1971(Fal), Vol. 7(3-4) 
148-165. 

898. Schwartz, David C. (Livingston Coll, Rutgers 
State U.) Political alienation and political behavior. 
Chicago, Ш.: Aldine, 1973. xvi, 286 p. $9.75. к 

899. Senay, Edward C. & Wexler, Susan. (U. Chicago, 
Social Service Administration) Fantasies about the fetus 
in wanted and unwanted pregnancies. Journal of Youth 
& Adolescence, 1972(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 333-337.—Investi- 
gated the phenomenon suggested by clinical experience 
that women seeking abortion inhibit, either partially or 
completely, the normal process of fantasy about the 
fetus. 5 categories of fantasies in 28 women who wanted 
to carry their pregnancies to term were compared with 
similar data in 18 women who did not and were seeking 
therapeutic abortion. All Ss desiring term pregnancies 
reported fantasies in multiple categories, and none 
denied having any fantasies concerning their unborn 
child. 16 of 18 Ss seeking therapeutic abortion denied 
fantasy in any of the 5 categories tested: sex of the child- 
to-be, personal qualities and achievement, name of child, 
eye color, and imagining holding and/or nurturing n 
child. The remaining 2 Ss reported only fantasies abou! 
the sex of the child. Data obtained in this study 
tentatively support the hypothesis that women ве 
abortion inhibit the process of fantasy formation abou! 
the fetus within them.—Journal abstract. 

900. Shannon, Lyle & Shannon, Magdaline. (U. Iowa) 
Minority migrants in the urban community: Mexican 
American and Negro adjustment to industrial society- 
Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 352 p. $15. c 

901. Smart, Reginald G. & Whitehead, Paul C 
(Addiction Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontani | 
Canada) A typology of high school drug use: Medicina 

usage, mood-modification, and tripping. Internat 
Journal of the Addictions, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 735- dd 
—Analyzed questionnaire responses of 8,503 Cana! 290 
high school students. Results reveal that 1,633 Ss ( 19- st 
had used a drug other than alcohol or tobacco in the P 

6 mo. Among this subgroup, 4 types of drug user: 5 
identified. “Medicinal” users (35.4%) reported using О! 
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1 psychoactive drug, whereas “mood modifiers” (7.3%) 
used more than 1 psychoactive drug. Among illicit-drug 
users, "cautious trippers" (15.1%) reported taking only 
marihuana, while “incautious trippers” (57.1%) used 
several drugs. It is concluded that multihabituation is 
more highly associated with the use of illicit drugs than 
psychoactive drugs.—A. Olson. 

902. Smith, Roger C. (U. California, Medical School, 
San Francisco) Compulsive methamphetamine abuse 
and violence in the Haight-Ashbury district. In E. Н. 
Ellinwood & $. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts on 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50. 

903. Tamarin, Georges R. (Inst. for Socio-Psychologi- 
cal Research, Tel Aviv, Israel) The Israeli dilemma: 
Essays on a warfare state. Rotterdam, Netherlands: 
Rotterdam U. Press, 1973. ix, 191 p.—Presents a 
collection of studies on the Israeli nation, highlighting its 
dilemma as both a free society and a ghetto state. Legal 
and illegal forms of prejudice and discrimination, the 
influence of ethnic and religious prejudice in moral 
judgment, the authoritarian and xenophobic personality, 
and the myth of the Sabra superman and inferior 
Diaspora Jew are discussed. 

904. Tamerin, John S. & Neumann, Charles P. (Silver 
Hill Foundation, New Canaan, Conn.) Casualties of the 
antismoking campaign. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 35-40.—Studied a group of 
smokers for whom the antismoking campaign had not 
worked, including “casualties” caused by the application 
of inappropriate pressure to stop smoking. 2 cases, of a 
29-yr-old housewife suffering from psychotic symptoms 
and a neurotic nurse’s aide, are described in detail. 
Recommendations to prevent further casualties include 
(a) awareness of the psychodynamic and pharmacologic 
importance of cigarettes to smokers and (b) the cautious 
use of “hard sell” approaches. (19 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

905. Taylor, Gordon В. Rethink: A paraprimitive 
solution. New York, N.Y.: E. P. Dutton, 1973. viii, 278 
p. $7.95.—Searches for the means to preserve such 
Constant social requirements as stability, community, 
functional status, and the sense of identity which are 
threatened by our technological society. Changes in the 
€conomic and political institutions which dominate the 
present way of life are considered. Possible life styles, 
improvements in the quality of life, and value changes 


are discussed. (67 p. ref.) 
906. Tischner.. Kari L. & Wanke, Klaus. (Johann 


Wolfgang Goethe U., Psychiatric & Neurologic Clinic, 
Frankfurt/Main, W. Germany) [Social causes of drug 
consumption in young persons.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, 
Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
25(4), 208-215 — Discusses social factors related to drug 
abuse among adolescents: the historical situation in 
Germany following World War Il, an infantilism of 
Contemporary society, prevalence of broken homes, and 
à drug ideology. (34 ref.) —K. J. Hartman. 

907. Тес, Nechama. (Trinity Coll., Hartford, Conn.) 
Differential involvement with marijuana and its socioc- 
ultural context: A study of suburban youths. Internation- 
al Journal of the Addictions, 1912, Vol. 7(4), 655-669. 
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—Analyzed the responses of 1,704 high school students 
on an anonymous questionnaire which included items on 
marihuana use and attitudes. Results show that Ss who 
were more involved with marihuana were more likely to 
(a) give high estimates of the percentage of peers using 
marihuana, (b) believe that their friends would not apply 
negative sanctions to marihuana use, (c) perceive 
marihuana use as a positive individualistic expression 
rather than a response to personal difficulties and/or 
group pressure, (d) view marihuana as having a positive 
rather than a harmful effect, and (e) support legalization 
of marihuana and approve of its informal use. In 
addition, the finding that total abstainers did not oppose 
vigorously the use of marihuana nor show strong 
disapproval of regular users indicates a favorable 
cultural climate for usage among high school students. 
Further implications also are discussed.—A. Olson. 

908. Udry, J. Richard; Clark, Lydia T.; Chase, Charles 
L. & Levy, Marvin. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Can 
mass media advertising increase contraceptive use? 
Family Planning Perspectives, 1972(Jul), Vol. 4(3), 37-44. 
—Carried out large-scale mass media campaigns for 6 
mo in 4 demographically and geographically disparate 
U.S. cities to promote the use of birth control methods, 
No medium withdrew an advertisement because of 
community opposition, and after the Ist few wks, 
complaints in all cities virtually ceased. Results show 
that the advertising increased community awareness, 
with TV increasing awareness the most, radio making a 
nonsignificant increase, and the print media showing no 
influence at all. All family planning clinics in media 
cities experienced an increase in new patients during the 
campaign, but so did clinics in control cities where there 
was no advertising. As the new patients were evidently 
those who would have come to the clinics anyway, the 
cost per patient recruited was much higher than that 
reported for traditional outreach methods, indicating 
that obtaining free media time would probably not be 
worth the effort. Drugstore sales of contraceptives in the 
media cities, as compared to control cities, showed no 
measurable effect of the advertisement campaign on 
sales volume. It is concluded that, for short-term, 
general, large-scale behavioral effects, a mass media 
campaign is not effective in increasing either clinic 
attendance or nonclinic sales of contraceptives.—Journal 
summary. 

909. van Gigch, John Р. & Hommes, Rudolf. (Califor- 
nia State U., School of Business Administration, Sacra- 
mento) A study of how correctional counsellors and 
psychologists agree upon pre-sentence recommenda- 
tions. Canadian Journal of Criminology & Corrections, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 93-99.—Used the Delphi method, 
in which the opinions of experts are made to converge 
toward consensus through the use of controlled feed- 
back, to examine the methods by which correctional 
counselors and psychologists make presentence recom- 
mendations to the court. Individual written decisions on 
10 cases were submitted to group discussion. Results 
indicate that although consensus was reached fairly 
rapidly on the majority of cases, the Delphi method was 
ineffective when the opinions of the experts were 
relatively fixed. The interference of certain group 
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dynamics (e.g., relative professional status) in reaching 
consensus is discussed.—A. Olson. 

910. Weinberg, Martin S. & Rubington, Earl. (Indiana 
U., Inst. for Sex Research) The solution of social 
problems: Five ives. New York, N.Y.: Oxford 
U. Press, 1973. ix, 310 p. $3.95.— Presents a sociology 
textbook which focuses on the 5 theoretical perspectives 
оғ social pathology, social disorganization, value conflict, 
deviant behavior, and labeling. Emphasis is placed on 
enabling the student to intelligently choose solutions to 
social problems. 

911. Wogan, Michael & Elliott, James P. (U. Connect- 
icut, Student Mental Health Service) Drug use and level 
of anxiety among college students. Journal of Youth & 
Adolescence, 1972(Dec), 325-33 1.—Hypothesized, on the 
basis of earlier research, that more anxious individuals 
were more likely to experiment with drugs. However, in 
an analysis of 55 male and 80 female undergraduate drug 
users and nonusers, this was not found to be the case. 
Male drug users and nonusers were not found to differ in 
mean anxiety score on 3 separate anxiety scales. Female 
users were found to be less anxious than nonusers. 
Results are consistent with recent research in suggesting 
that drug users may be more socially outgoing and 
adventuresome than nonusers. (19 ref.) Journal 
abstract. 

912. Zucker, Robert A. & Van Horn, Holly. (Michigan 
State U.) Sibling social structure and oral behavior: 

Drinking and smoking in adolescence. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), 193-197. 

, . —Examined relationships between the quantity and 
frequency of drinking, problems related to drinking, 
cigarette smoking, and birth rank and space between 
siblings in 104 male 16-18 yr olds. The only significant 
finding was the greater amounts of drinking, problem 
drinking, and smoking among the firstborn with small 
gaps between them and the next sibling compared with 
the firstborn with larger gaps.—Journal abstract. 
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913. Albert, Gerald. (Long Island U.) Needed: A 
rebellion against romance. Journal of Family Counseling, 
1973(Win), Vol. 1(1), 28-34.— Criticizes romantic love as 
a basis for selecting marriage partners. It is proposed that 
some other method is needed, and that some elements 
known to be destructive to marital adjustment already 
have been identified. 

914. Bandura, Albert. (Stanford U.) Aggression: A 
social learning analysis. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1973. ix, 390 p. $8.95.— Presents a unified 

conceptual system for understanding both individual 
and collective violence. The learning of aggression, the 
processes which trigger violence, and the rewards and 
punishments of aggression are discussed. Guidelines for 
reducing societal levels of aggression are presented. (42 
. ref. 
P 91 ) Вгаттег, Lawrence М. (U. Washington) The 
helping relationship: Process and skills. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. vi, 170 p. $7.95(cloth), 
$2.95(paper).— Presents а balanced approach to under- 
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standing, comforting, and action skills essential for those 
engaged in the process of helping others. Exercises are 
included for learning attending, paraphrasing, and 
desensitization skills. (77 ref.) 

916. Dengerink, H. A. & Levendusky, P. G. (Washing- 
ton State U.) Effects of massive retaliation and balance 
of power on aggression. Journal of Experimental Re- 
search in Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 230-236. 
— Studied aggression in the form of shock setting by 51 
male undergraduates under 5 conditions in a competitive 
time reaction task. Group 1 Ss and opponents were 
permitted to set only moderate shock intensities; Group 
2 Ss could set very intense shocks for the other person. 
An apparent apparatus failure resulted in Group 3 Ss 
and opponents losing the massive retaliation capacity. In 
Groups 4 and 5, the massive retaliation capacity failed 
for either the Ss or opponents, but not for both. All 
opponent responses were actually controlled by E. 
Results show that aggression was significantly sup- 
pressed only when the opponent was able to deliver more 
intense shocks than the S.—Journal abstract. 

917. Dielman, T. E.; Barton, K. & Cattell, R. B. (U. 
Michigan, Inst. for Social Research) Cross-validational 
evidence on the structure of parental reports of child- 
rearing practices. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 243-250.—Administered а child- 
rearing questionnaire to 331 mothers and 307 fathers of 
junior high school children, The data were factor 
analyzed separately for the mothers and fathers and the 
results compared to those of an earlier study. The factors 
emerging from the fathers’ data were High Use of 
Reward in Child-Rearing, High Use of Physical Punish- 
ment, Promotion of Independence, Preference for 
Younger Children, Strict Discipline, Low Use of Reason- 
ing, Wife Responsible for Child-Rearing, and Dissatis- 
faction with Home Life. The factors in the mothers’ data 
were Patriarchal Family Structure, High Use of Physical 
Punishment, Mother’s Lack of Self-Confidence, Promo- 
tion of Independence, High Use of Reward in сш 
Rearing, Preference for Older Children, and Low Use o! 
Discipline.—Author abstract. 

918. Emmet, Dorothy. (U. Manchester, England) 
Function, purpose and powers: Some concepts in the 
study of individuals and societies. Philadelphia, n 
Temple U. Press, 1972. xxiv, 300 p.—Presents а philo- 
sophical discussion of basic social modalities in human 
relationships: societies, social function, open and ао 
morality, powers їп religious symbols, charismatic powen 
and vocation. 

919. Evans, Richard I. & Rozelle, Richard M. а 
(О. Houston) Social psychology in life. (2nd ec 
Boston, Mass.: Allyn & Bacon, 1973. xiv, 514 p. $6. al 
— Presents a series of readings on the methodologic 
problems of research in real-life settings, examples ns 
participant observation, and experimental manipulate 
in social psychology. Areas covered include stu ub 
dissent, black militancy, drug use, communication, gro 
dynamics, helping behavior, and obesity. 

920. Gatton, Michael J. & Nelson, Don A. (U. Nu 
Dakota) Interpersonal attraction in a role-played 320) 
action. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 3267 
627-634.—Conducted an experiment in which 48 P 
undergraduates interacted with 2 confederates ( 
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posing as Ss in order to (a) look at the usefulness of а 
neutral task in studying 2-person interactions, (b) 
ascertain some behavioral correlates of experimentally 
manipulated attraction, (c) investigate the generality of 
the similarity-attraction hypothesis, and (d) examine the 
behavioral relevance of scores on a commonly used 
paper-and-pencil attraction scale. Each S was given the 
impression that C had similar or dissimilar attitudes and 
twice S performed an incomplete sentences task adminis- 
tered by C. On 1 set of trials, S was instructed to act as if 
he liked C, and on the other set as if he did not. 
Measured behaviors were eye contact, interview length, 
number of words used, smiles, and both S's and C's 
response latencies. In the high-attraction: role-playing 
condition, more smiles and a higher percentage of eye 
contact occurred than in the low-attraction role-playing 
condition. No differences in the other behaviors were 
noted, and only very mild support was obtained for the 
similarity-attractign hypothesis. None of the measures 
were related to scores on the paper-and-pencil index of 
interpersonal attraction. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

921. Gecas, Victor; Thomas, Darwin L. & Weigert, 
Andrew J. (Washington State U.) Social identities in 
Anglo and Latin adolescents. Social Forces, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 51(4), 477-484.—Examined social identities, con- 
ceptualized as self-designations and measured by the 
Twenty Statement Test, for samples of high school 
adolescents in 3 societies: the United States, Puerto Rico, 
апа Mexico. 4 identities (IDs) were explored in terms of 
salience, frequency, and valence: gender, religion, 
family, and peer. For both males and females in Latin 
and Anglo cultures gender emerged as the most 
prominent ID. Religious IDs were more frequent for 
Catholic adolescents. The strongest cultural difference 
was found with respect to negative religious IDs: these 
Were significantly more frequent for Anglo adolescents. 
Positive gender and family IDs were more frequent for 
Latin adolescents, while peer IDs were slightly more 

, Common self-designations for Anglos. These tendencies 
were generally in the expected direction. Social and 
Cultural differences between the Anglo and Latin 
Societies were considered as explanations for variations 
in adolescent ID structures. (20 ref)—S. Blackman. 

922. Godwin, John. The mating trade. Garden City, 
МҮ; Doubleday, 1973. 312 р. $7.95.— Describes the 
experiences of the author, who infiltrated and inter- 
Viewed the clients of computer-dating bureaus, encoun- 
ter groups, spouse-swapping clubs, and other organiza- 
tions devoted to the “mating trade." 

923. Gubrium, Jaber F. (Marquette U.) The myth of 
the golden years: A socio-environmental theory of 
Sen. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xvii, 
25 p. $9.75(cloth), $6.75(paper). 

„ 224. Hinkle, Gisela J. (Ohio State U.) "Forms" and 

‘types” in the study of human behavior: An examina- 

tion of the generalizing concepts of Mead and Schutz 
ansas Journal of Sociology, 1912(Fal), Vol. 802), 91-110. 

> Compares the terminology and methods of G. H. 

lo ‘ad (Symbolic interaction) and A. Schutz (phemoneno- 
d Sociology). It is noted that similarities of content 
these 2 men, e.g. analysis of 


а : = 
ae in the writings of Я 

rocci other, language, social act, motives, ends or 
Projects, mind, consciousness, durée, and the vivid 
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present. However, their methodological siti i i 
sharply with the result that their (reve dena 2 
are dissimilar. For Mead “forms” are Бо 
real, objective, and natural phenomena and part of a 
morphological system; for Schutz, "types" are conven- 
tions and part of a static, typological system and i 
ultimately dependent upon consensus. Mead seeks to 
explain processes of emergence and change of social 
forms; Schutz seeks to describe and understand subjec- 
tive human action in terms of typicalities. Ultimately: 
both generalizing concepts do rely on subjective interpre- 
tations or inductive leaps at the point at which the 
allocation of particulars to forms or types is left to the 
subjective judgment of the observer or sociologist. It is 
concluded that sociologists should exercise caution in 
drawing parallels between symbolic interaction and 
ethnomethodology or phenomenological sociology. 
—Journal abstract. 

925. Johnson, Ronald W. & Adair, John G. (St. — 
Francis Xavier U., Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) 
Experimenter expectancy vs systematic recording error 
under automated and nonautomated stimulus presenta- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 88-94.—Assigned 6 male and 6 
female undergraduate Es to test 144 undergraduates on a 
word association task where Es were biased to expect 
different latencies for 2 groups of Ss. 3 Es of each sex — 
tested Ss under conditions of automated instruction and — 
stimulus presentation while the other 6 Es tested Ss — 
without automated procedures. Separate estimates were 
made of bias affecting Ss’ responses and of O-recorder 
error. While bias effects were relatively weak and 
generally nonsignificant, the induced expectancies had a 
significant main effect on O-recorder error. Sex of 
E X Expectancy and Automation X Expectancy in- 
teractions for the estimates of O-recorder error were 
significant. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

926. Joseph, Edward D. Aggression redefined: Its 
adaptational aspects. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973, 
Vol. 42(2), 197-213.—Considers the view that aggression 
is equitable with hostility or destructiveness to be too 
narrow. It is suggested that the term include all forceful 
behavior and activities that involve approaches to or 
going toward an object. Various ego functions and other b 
phenomena of a developmental and more mature nature c 
are cited as examples. It is noted that nonhostile, | 
nondestructive thought can also be a useful channel of af 
aggressive behavior in the broader sense of the term, and 
is adaptationally very useful. (22 ref.)—J. Z. Elias. 

927. Keller, Peter A. & Murray, Edward J. (U. Miami) 
Imitative aggression with adult male and female models | 
in father absent and father present Negro boys. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 217-221. | 
—After mildly frustrating black male 6-yr-olds from Jj 
homes where the father was absent (n — 28) or present 
(n — 31), Ss were shown films of either an adult black 
male or an adult black female behaving aggressively with | 
a number of toys. Later, Ss were allowed to play with 
similar toys and their aggressiveness was rated. There 
were no differences between the father-absent and 
father-present Ss in imitative aggression. The female 
model significantly inhibited aggression in both groups. 
Both groups showed a strong preference for identifying 
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К 
- with pictures of males in a supplementary test of 
ш, preference.—Author abstract. 


position and development 

perspectives of in the USSR.] (Slok) Jednot- 

ла Skola, 197XFeb), Vol. 25(2), 159-173.— Presents 

. extracts from a si by the ident of the Soviet 

Psychological Society at the 4th General Congress of 

iet psychologists. The development of research in 

. general and social psychology, and other branches, is 

. urged as a means of resolving problems related to science 

. and technology. Problem areas cited are the creative 

[NA » activities of scientific groups, and psychological 

- aspects of transferring the results of science and 
-. technology into practice. Educational and engineerin; 
are stressed. (Russian summary)—Engli 


A Psy chology 
Lumsden, (U. Bergen, Norway) The 


A "929. Malvern. 
Cyprus conflict as a Prisoner's Dii . Journal 


үт 


е 78 possible 
conflict may be 

€ where war is not 

ility by either side, and peace 
ution. Measures to resolve 


Studies, 
emotion, and ity: Three 
patory groups. Journal of Applied 

Mar), Vol. 9(2-3), 351-368. 
amin ing problems of social change 
organizations that make decisions directly, by consensus, 

and with a presumption of equality among the members: 
the greater length of time involved in decision making, 
the greater emotional intensity of the interaction, and the 
Persistence of ingrained inequalities of influence. Con- 
Crete ways that groups may deal with the issues involved 
are suggested. (21 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

931. Marcovitz, Eli. Aggression in human adaptation. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 42(2) 226-233. 
— Views aggression as an umbrella lerm covering a 
hierarchy of behavior in relation to objects, specifically 
to other persons. First is alertness, curiosity, and the 
activities of attention and exploration; second, self- 
assertion; third, the assertion of dominance—the estab- 
lishment of position in a hierarchical System; fourth, 
exploitation; fifth, hostility or intention to hurt. 
sion, libidinal gratification, and mastery and learning are 
seen as inseparable, and any attempt to eliminate 
aggression from either the human constitution or 
behavior is regarded as absurd.—J. Z. Elias. 

932. Meade, Robert D. & Singh, Labh. (Western 
Washington State Coll, Center for Cross-Cultural 
Rescarch ) Changes in social distance during warfare: A 
study of the India/Pakistan war of 1971. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 325-326. 

Measured social distance between Hindus and Indian 
Muslims (n. = 200) and between both these groups and 
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Pakistanis (also basically Muslim) 10 mo prior to the 
outbreak of war between India and Pakistan in 1971 and 
again during the progress of that war. During the 
combat, both Indian Muslims and Hindus increased 
social distance to Pakistanis. Hindus increased social 
distance toward Indian Muslims but Indian Muslims 
decreased social distance to each other. Results demon- 
strate pos of hostility to similarly perceived 
nonbelligerents. The decreased social distance between 
Muslims was explained in terms of the principle of 
affiliation under stress,—Author abstract. 
933. Merrens, Matthew R. (Western Illinois U) 
ing behavior in various sized com- 
munities. Journal of Social Psychology, этэ Vol. 
90(2), 327-328.—Compared the nonemergency helping 
behavior of passersby (№ = 1,017) in midwestern towns 
and cities with that of New Yorkers reported in a 
previous -— by B. Latane (see PA, Vol. 48:897). Ss 
were approached by students with requests for change, 
directions, or their name. Ss in 6 of the 8 locations 
showed significantly greater helping behavior than the 
New Yorkers, supporting epee held hypothesis 
that people in smaller-si communities are more 
helpful than those living in large cities.—Author abstract. 
934. Mumford, ly. Soc а d 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 42(2), 234-238. 
—Suggests that the fear-filled denial of the significant 
positive force of aggression and of conflicting social 
action may do violence to more than history. It leads us 
to try to do away with it, which is an impossibility. It is 
proposed that we would do better to consider the reality 
Of aggression and perhaps also social conflict as 
necessary forces, and move on to consideration of how 
we can structure the goals and modalities of € 
expression in society, and with what consequences.—/. 
Z. Elias. 
935. Ofshe, Richard J. (Ed.). (U. California, Berkeley) 
Interpersonal behavior in small groups. Englew t 
Cliffs, N.Y.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. xviii, 792 p. $1395 
— Presents a series of readings describing recent ms 
research and classic laboratory experiments on sm са 
group interpersonal processes (e.g. leadership, айга 
tion, and status). state 
936. Veitch, Russell & Griffitt, William. (Kansas : 
U.) Attitude commitment: Its impact on the similarity’ 
attraction relationship. Bulletin of the Рзусб н 
Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-А), 295-297.— Invest m 
the degree to which target persons were commit ur 
attitudes which were in agreement or disagreement E 
those of 40 undergraduates. Commitment and prop 
tion of similar attitudes were found to interact ес 
determination of attraction. Additionally, main wd 
for commitment and for proportion of similarity ay 
found on 2 te measures designed to ascertain jui 
differences across experimental conditions in Ss e ind 
tion of the target as an agent of consensual valida 
—Journal abstract. social 
937. Weatherley, Donald. Fundamental ideas of Sort 
Psychology. Boulder, Colo.: Social Science Educa 
Consortium, No. 149, 1973. 49 p—Discusse ay- 
interrelationships among, and influence on social sical 
ior of, personality variables, social interaction, phy’ 
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attributes, subjective processes, and the social situatio 
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938. Winter, David G. (Wesleyan U.) The power 
motive. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1973. xix, 373 p. 
$12.—Applies the systematic and objective techniques of 
psychological investigation to the study of power. 
Results of extensive research into the behavior correlated 
with the power motive are presented. The differences 
between approach (striving) and avoidance (fear of 
power) aspects of the power motive are discussed. 

939. Zegans, Leonard S. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Philosophical antecedents to modern theories of human 
aggressive instinct. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 
42(2), 239-266.—Proposes that contemporary theories of 
aggression are best understood by examining the theories 
first propounded by earlier civilizations regarding cre- 
ation, and the sources of good and evil. The subsequent 
evolution of these theories is examined with particular 
reference to the contributions of Sigmund Freud and 
Konrad Lorenz. И is noted that today many writers 
completely reject the mythological and philosophical 
biases in both these writers but locate the causes of 
man's violence not in creation or in the genes but in the 
political, economic, and technological institutions which 
are all his own invention. (22 ref.)—J. Z. Elias. 


Group Dynamics & Interpersonal Processes 


940. Argyle, Michael & Lee, Victor. Social 
relationships. Bletchley, England: Open U. Press, 1972. 
184 p. £1.90.— Presents home study material divided into 
weekly units on the biological and cultural basis of group 
behavior, verbal and nonverbal communication, the 
dynamics of group interactions, and the components of 
social skills and social competence. А 

941. Barrett-Lennard, G. Т. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) The intensive group experience: Experiential 
learning groups in practice: General process description 
and guidelines. Canada's Mental Health, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
73(Suppl.), 12 p.—Presents an outline of the nature and 
processes of T groups, sensitivity groups, and human 
relations and encounter groups as a working orientation 
for prospective participants. Among the principles 
discussed are awareness of others, honesty and realism in 
direct interaction, listening and communicating, personal 
feedback, decision sharing, and acceptance of the 
designated leader as a needing member of the group.—B. 
McLean. Я 

942. Bauby, Cathrina. Between consenting adults: 
Dialogue for intimate living. New York, N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1973. 292 p. $7.95.—Explores the causes of 
misunderstanding and conflict between people who live 
intimately, pinpoints as a prime cause the failure to 
communicate properly, and demonstrates how effective 
dialogue can overcome interpersonal conflicts. З 

943. Blau, Kim & Richardson, James T. (Camarillo 
State Hosp., Calif.) Contract formation and overt power: 
А reexamination. Social Forces, 1973(Jun), Vol. 510), 
440-447.— Tested the prediction that contract formation 
would not differ across conditions with varying degrees 
of conflict or attractiveness of alternatives in a situation 
where both persons were made aware of the actually 
equal power distribution. The design made use of a 
stooge to ensure this awareness. Ss were 40 undergradu- 
ate males. As was predicted, no significant differences in 
the number of contracts formed or in the number of 
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dyads forming contracts were found between conditio 
—S. Blackman. 

944. Cooper, Сагу L. (Ed.). (О. Southampton, E; 
land) Group training for individual and organizatioi 
development. Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1972. 173 
$18.60.—Presents an exposition of how group traini 
—sensitivity training or T groups, organizational grou 
intergroup laboratories, and mini-society groups—can 
used to promote individual and organizational char 
and growth. Case studies and descriptive material : 
included. Accounts are presented of group traini 
under a variety of circumstances. 

945. Cressey, Donald R. (U. California, Santa Barba: 
A confrontation of violent dynamics. Internatio 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 109-1: 
— Challenges J. P. Spiegel's article, "The Dynamics 
Violent Confrontation," (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 1) for 
view of a prison confrontation as a conflict between о: 
the keepers and the kept. Evidence is presented that t 
Attica prison riot was an unwitting attempt by an * 
guard" among the staff and an "old guard" among t 
inmates to rid themselves of a newly appointed pris 
reformer.—C. Kokkinis. 

946. Eisler, Richard M.; Hersen, Michel & Agras, ' 
Stewart. (Veterans Administration Center, Jacks 
Miss.) Videotape: A method for the controlled obsen 
tion of nonverbal interpersonal behavior. Behav 
Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 420-425.—Assessed 1 
reliability and utility of videotape in observing | 
looking and smiling behaviors of 6 married couples 
pairs of Os rated the behaviors live and from a vid 
monitor. Videotapes were then rated retrospectively fo 
additional nonverbal behaviors (mutual looking a 
smiling). Results indicate that reliability of vid 
observations is as high as for live observations of | 
same behavior. The advantage of videotaping | 
interactions is that additional behaviors can be ra 
subsequently on replay, with videotape facilitat 
relatively precise definitions of behaviors. (18 г 
—Journal abstract. 

947. Ferrara, Joseph W. A verbal interact 
recording technique for studying individuals in sn 
groups. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), \ 
9002), 207-212.—Describes a prototype verbal-inte 
tion recording technique which is represented by a ci 
with equal cells corresponding to the number 
individuals in a small group. The О marks symbol: 
numbered arcs to record who performed the act 
toward whom, the category of the act, and time o 
occurrence.—Journal abstract. 

948. Gershon, Jack. (California State U., San Di 
Six-flats and joking relationships. New Scholar, 1 
Vol. 3(2), 179-193.—Using “retrospective partici 
observation,” the function of joking in reducing disj 
relationships between gangs in an urban slum area 
in maintaining gang cohesion is examined.—M. Her 

949. Gordon, Myron. (Queens Coll., City U. 
York) Theme-centered interaction: An original foct 
counseling and education. Baltimore, Md.: Nat 
Educational Press, 1972. ix, 220 p. $10.—Descrit 
group technique which attempts to promote intera 
and self-expression by focusing on a general t 
stated in personal terms (e.g., “being myself 
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becoming a leader"). Applications to therapeutic and 
lucational settings are discussed, and principles of 
- group dynamics and therapy are reviewed. 
- 950. Gruder, Charles L. & Duslak, Robert J. (U. 
- Illinois) Elicitation of cooperation by retaliatory and 
-monretaliatory strategies in a mixed-motive game. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1973(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 
162-174.—Attempts to clarify the relative effectiveness 
of pacifistic and retaliatory strategies in eliciting cooper- 
ating in a mixed-motive game. 105 male undergraduates 
“were exposed to opponents programed with 1 of 3 
trategies: nonretaliatory (pacifist), low retaliatory, or 
high retaliatory. A multivariate analysis of repeated 
easures in Exp. I revealed an effect of strategies and an 
interaction of Strategies X Trial Blocks. The low 
| retaliatory strategy elicited the most cooperative behav- 
ior, the high retaliatory next, and the nonretaliatory 
least, these differences increasing over trials. Programed 
- Opponents in all strategies in Exp. I had 2 retaliatory 
sponses available, so choosing 1 response implied 
о of the other. This confounding of relative and 
bsolute severity of retaliation may have made the 
| opponents perceived intention ambiguous to the S. 
Opponents in Exp. П were provided with only 1 
etaliatory response alternative, and the findings of Exp. 
_ Ш were replicated. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
= 951. Jacobson, Sylvia R. (Florida State U., School of 
Social Welfare) Individual and group responses to 
“confinement in a skyjacked plane. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 459-469.—De- 
| scribes the observations of the author, who was among 
149 passengers and 9 crewmembers skyjacked to the 
Desert of Jordan and confined to the plane for almost a 
week. Shifting crises and anxieties to which the hostages 
f were subjected are discussed, focusing on the gradual 
б development Of passenger self-organization. Factors 
ending towards group cohesiveness and group divisive- 
ness during captivity and release are cited.—Journal 
abstract. 
952. Krupar, Karen R. Communication games: 
Participant's manual. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1973. 
i, 187 p.—Presents а game theory approach to the 
tudy of communication processes in social interaction. 
33 games are presented to educate the student on verbal 
and nonverbal communication, his identity, and his 
. communication behavior in small groups. 

953. Longhurst, Thomas M. & Siegel, Gerald M. (U. 
Minnesota) Effects of communication failure on speaker 
and listener behavior. Journal of Speech & Hearing 

. Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 128-140.—Assigned 60 
- undergraduates to pairs communicating over a micro- 
phone-earphone link in an attempt to solve problems 
that required them to exchange information about 
. ambiguous line drawings. Speakers described designs for 
| visually separated listeners who attempted to choose 
matching stimuli from arrays. Listeners' choices and 
changes in the speakers’ descriptions over a series of 
trials were studied as a function of variations in an 
experimentally induced communication failure (distor- 
tion of the speakers' descriptions). Tape recordings were 
made of the speakers' descriptions and verbatim proto- 
cols were constructed. Analysis of the tape recordin; 
and protocols revealed that speakers modified their 
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verbal behavior significantly when listeners made errors. 
Speakers used 3 main strategies to cope with the 
distortion: (a) they gave longer descriptions, (b) they 
talked slower, and (c) they used more redundant speech. 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

954. May, Rollo. Love and will. New York, N.Y.: 
Delta, 1973. 352 p. $2.95.—Considers that love and will 
are interdependent and conjunctive processes of being, 
reaching out to influence others and mold their con- 
sciousness. Problems of neurosis and apathy; the 
paradoxes of sex and love, death and love, and wish and 
will; and the meaning of care are among the topics 
discussed. 

955. Mehrabian, Albert & Ksionzky, Sheldon. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Categories of social behavior. 
Comparative Group Studies, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 
425-436.—Provides a set of general categories for 
describing the verbal and nonverbal interaction of same- 
sex strangers. 256 undergraduates each met with 1 of 22 
confederates in a waiting situation. Behavior of the 
confederates was standardized. Factor analysis of 26 
interaction cues produced 6 factors: (a) Relaxation, (b) 
Affiliative Behavior, (c) Responsiveness to the Confeder- 
ate, (d) Ingratiation, (e) Distress, and (f) Intimacy of 
Position. A composite index can be computed for each 
factor for each S.—G. Breed. 

956. Penner, Wes & Traux, Charles R. (Edmonton 
School District, Calgary, Canada) The hippie love and 
humanitarian ideology: Giving or needing? Canadian 
Counsellor, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 58-63.—Conducted 2 
interview studies to determine whether transients—“hip- 
pies"—communicate in a way that is negative and 
harmful, or whether, consistent with their rhetoric, they 
project warmth, love, and understanding in their inter- 
personal relationships. Also, whether compared with 
trained counselors and teachers, hippies and transients 
would exhibit, to a person with personal problems, less, 
as much, or more of the classic “helping” dimensions of 
genuineness, nonpossessive warmth, and accurate empa- 
thy. 66 Ss and 29 counselors and teachers were included. 
Findings suggest that the more the "helper" approxi- 
mates the transient hippie reality (as measured by the 
Omnibus Personality Inventory), the lower his actual 
communicated levels of the "helping" dimensions. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

957. Sandler, B. (York Coll., City U. New 
York) Improving participant observation: The T group 
аз ап answer. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1973, Vol. 9(1), 51-61.—Cites frequent criticism of 
participant observation as an unsystematic and low 
reliability research method. Similar criticisms of T 
groups for their lack of applicability and effectiveness 
outside the laboratory are noted. Parallels between the 2 
suggest that the latter can provide skills that increase the 
validity of the former, and that the former can increase 
the usefulness of the latter. The researcher’s experience 
of himself and the S's experience of the researcher are 
discussed, and it is stressed that because the research 
relationship is a social relationship, it is crucial to take 
these 2 factors into account. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

958. Jeffrey G. (Santa Cruz Community 
Mental Health Service, Calif.) Variability and usefulness 
of facial and body cues. Comparative Group Studies, 
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1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 437-442.—Studied the use of body 
and facial cues in the attribution of affect. 30 Ss rated 18 
photos of 5 counselors. Each S saw 6 photos of the whole 
person, 6 head-only, and 6 body-only photos. Though Ss 
reached highest agreement when rating body-only 
photos, they used facial rather than body cues when 
rating the whole person.—G. Breed. 

959, Spiegel, Don & Keith-Spiegel, Patricia (Eds.). 
Outsiders USA: Original essays on 24 outgroups in 
American society. San Francisco, Calif.: Rinehart, 1973. 
xvii, 627 p.— Presents an overview of the problems of 24 
societal groups, of the traditional responses of society to 
them, and the ways in which group members can help 
themselves through legal, political, and educational 
channels. Outsider groups are categorized and discussed 
with respect to age, physical status, socioeconomic 
system, behavior patterns, heritage, and social and 
occupational roles. 

960. Spiegel, John P. (Brandeis U., Lemberg Center 
for the Study of Violence) The dynamics of violent 
confrontation. International Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 93-108.—Examines the dynamics 
of violent confrontation from 3 foci: (a) intrapsychic 
processes, (b) group processes, and (c) processes based 
on cultural value orientations. A paradigm of social 
roles—"hero-villain-fool"—is is set up and applied 
generally to conflict and specifically to the Attica prison 
tragedy. As a key to prevention, the reduction of external 
dangers and ambiguities is offered through institutional- 
ized 3rd-party intervention on the labor-management 
model.—Journal abstract. 

961. Weinstein, Malcolm S. & Pollack, Herbert B. 
(York U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The use of 
exercises in sensitivity training: A survey. Comparative 
Group Studies, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 497—512.—Surveyed 
National Training Laboratory members on the useful- 
ness of sensitivity training exercises. Out of 478 question- 
naires, 47 analyzable replies were returned. Exercises 
receiving high positive endorsement were those designed 
to produce “a strong group focus rather than a personal 
growth orientation." Professional Members were gener- 
ally more positive toward both the traditional verbal 
exercises and the less traditional nonverbal exercises 
than were the Associate and Fellow Members.—G. 
Breed. d 

962. Wilson, Wayne. (Stephen F. Austin State U.) 
Secrecy and written dialogue. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 419-425.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments, with a total of 148 undergraduates, In which Exp. 
I showed that the probability of disclosing bad news 
about a best friend to that best friend was high for males 
and females. Exp. II, conducted at а more impersonal 
level, indicated that females but not males exercised a 
low probability of revealing bad news to a best friend. It 
is concluded that to comprehend the parameters of а 
Psychology of secrets, more must be known about the 
capabilities and intent of the secret bearer.—Journal 
abstract. 

Social Perception & Motivation & Attitudes 

963. Abramson, Paul R. (Connecticut Coll.) Familial 
variables related to the expression of violent aggression 
in preschool age children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1222. 345-346.—Explored familial 
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variables related to the expression of violent aggression | 
in 122 black preschool children and their mothers. The | 
family composition variables were assessed by interviews - 3 
with the mothers, and violent aggression was assessed by | 
children’s doll play. Children who expressed violent 
aggression. were significantly more likely to have older 
male siblings or another adult present in the household J 
than children who did not express violent aggression. P 
There were no significant main effects for Sex, and the 
Violent Aggression X Sex interaction effects were — 
nonsignificant.—Author abstract. 

964. Adams-Webber, Jack R. (Brock U., St. Catha- | 
rines, Ontario, Canada) The complexity of the target as 
a factor in interpersonal judgement. Social Behavior & — 
Personality, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 35-38.—Studied the relation 
between accuracy in interpersonal judgment and the | 
cognitive simplicity-complexity of the target. Ss were 12 
male and 12 female undergraduates. It was found that - 
judges were significantly less accurate in inferring the 
self-characterizations of individuals who were assessed as | 
high in cognitive complexity on the basis of repertory | 
grid analysis than those of persons who were assessed а$ | 
either moderate or low in cognitive complexity—Journal — 
abstract. 

965. Allgeier, A. R. & Byrne, Donn. (Purdue U. 
Attraction toward the opposite sex as a determinant of 
physical proximity. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 213-219.—Previous studies of 
physical proximity as an index of attraction frequently 
report sex differences, and data concerning proximity to — 
the opposite sex are somewhat ambiguous. In the present. 
study with 10 male and 10 female undergraduates it was | 
hypothesized that both males and females place them- — 
selves in closer proximity to a liked than to a disliked | 
member of the opposite sex, and that the arousal of — 
negative affect is inversely related to physical proximity. | 
Attraction to an opposite-sex stranger was manipulated | 
by means of false attitude information, and arousal was - 
measured by posttest scores on the Multiple Affect 
Adjective Check List. Chi-square analysis indicates a 
highly significant relationship between attitude similarity 
and seating distance for both sexes. Analysis of variance 
supports the proposed relationship between seating 
distance and self-reported posttest feelings of anxiety, 
hostility, and depression. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

966. Bender, Stephen J. (California State U., San — 
Diego) Sex and the college student. Journal of School 
Health, 1973(May), Vol. 43(5), 218-280.—Reports results 
of a questionnaire administered to male and female 
college students to obtain some indication as to whether 
their sexual practices support their beliefs or vice versa. 
Paradoxical attitudes and practices are discussed. Sug- 
gestions are presented as to what educators can do to 
effectively help young people deal with this important 
aspect of life.—G. S. Spitzer. 

967. Benlifer, Virginia E. & Kiesler, Sara B. (Yeshiva 
U.) Psychotherapists’ perceptions of adjustment and 
attraction toward children described as in therapy. 
Journal of Experimental Research їп Personality, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 169-177.—Predicted that thera- 
pists will perceive more maladjustment than laymen in 
persons supposedly undergoing therapy, and that thera- 
pists will like these "clients" less than will laymen 
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_ because maladjustment is socially undesirable. 25 profes- 
“sional therapists and a matched group of lay persons 
"Were asked to describe 2 children portrayed in films. One 
d was actually in therapy; the other was not, but was 
cribed as such. Content analyses of the descriptions 
ealed greater attribution of maladjustment to the 
rmal child by therapists and a tendency (but not 
ignificant) to like him less. Therapists also showed less 
traction to the actually disturbed child. 16 psychology 
| "students were also tested and results show (a) no 
"differences between students and laymen on any 
easure; (b) interest in psychology did not lead to 
reased perceived maladjustment or decreased liking; 
nd (c) students were more prone to use psychological 
explanations and jargon than laymen (p < .05). Results 
Were viewed as having implications for client prognoses. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
968. Bowerman, William R. (U. Kansas) Attribution of 
ponsibility implied in a notice of acceptance or 
rejection. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 
467-472.—Conducted an experiment in which 200 
dergraduates reported which of 2 messages they would 
end as representatives of a social club to a person whose 
application to join the club had been accepted or 
_ rejected. One message had the effect of assigning less 
internal responsibility to the sender for the decision than 
lid the other. Ss were randomly assigned to send either 
ап acceptance or a rejection notice and also randomly 
igned to 1 of 2 message pairs which differed in the 
g manner in which the locus of control for the decision was 
varied. When the results from both message conditions 
were combined, the difference between the proportion of 
internal responsibility messages in the accept vs the 
_ rejection conditions was significant (p < .06), indicat- 
ng that Ss tended to imply more internal responsibility 
the acceptance notices they sent and more external 
Tesponsibility in their rejection notices. There isa rather 
eak curvilinear relationship between the message 
hosen to send in the Tejection condition and S's 
Machiavellianism score, with very high and very low 
Machs „being the most apt to select the external 
esponsibility note to send to the applicant.—Journal 
bstract. 
969. Brehmer, Berndt. Poli 


S су conflict and polic: 
change as a function of task The 


characteristics: Il. The 
Sweden: U. Umea, 
Ў - 18 p.— Tested the 
erimental studies on policy 


nd policy 
aracteristics: 111. The 
validities of the cues in 
Sweden: U. Umea, 
3. 10 P-—Investigated 
о he distribution of cue 
conflict task, as studied in К. В, 
Hammond’s “lens model” interpersonal conflict para- 
digm. 64 undergraduates participated ina2 x 2 desi; 
which manipulated levels of task predictability and levels 
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of cue validity distribution (1 vs 2 equally valid cues). 
Results show that the level of agreement was higher 
when only | cue was valid than when both cues were 
valid, but this effect was obtained only when task 
predictability was high. In the low predictability condi- 
tion, there were no differences between the 2 levels of 
cue validity distribution. As in earlier findings, agree- 
ment was a positive function of the predictability of the 
task. Results demonstrate that, to understand policy 
conflict, it is not sufficient to analyze only the character- 
istics of the parties to the conflict; it is also necessary to 
analyze the characteristics of the task facing the parties. 

971. Bruvold, William H. (U. California, School of 
Public Health, Berkeley) Belief and behavior as determi- 
nants of attitude. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 285-289.—In an earlier study by 
the author, a hypothesis of consistency between a 
number of independent beliefs and attitude, and between 
a number of independent behaviors and attitude, was 
developed and tested. The present study extended the 
earlier work by investigating the joint relationship of 
belief and behavior to attitude concerning water recla- 
mation among 104 community residents over age 18. 
Results of questionnaires and interviews show that both 
beliefs and behavior correlated significantly with atti- 
tude. Further, the multiple correlation, with attitude as 
the dependent variable, was significantly stronger than 
either Ist-order relationship. Results have implications 
for specific attitude-belief and attitude-behavior consis- 
tencies and for attempts to understand unimpressive 
relations between behavior and attitude—Journal 
abstract. 

972. Butler, Richard Р. (United States Military 
Academy, Office of Institutional Research) Effects of 
signed and unsigned questionnaires for both sensitive 
and nonsensitive items. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 348-349.—Mailed an attitude 
questionnaire containing sensitive items (e.g., attitudes 
towards drugs) and nonsensitive items to U.S. Army 
senior cadets with instructions to sign or not sign the 
questionnaire. Chi-square analysis for the 668 respon- 
dents show that there were no significant differences for 
any of the items between Ss who signed and Ss who did 
not sign their questionnaires. It is concluded that the 
responses, despite variation in item sensitivity, were not 
influenced by signing or not signing questionnaire. 
—Journal abstract. 

973. Cline, Victor B.; Atzet, Jon & Holmes, Elaine. (U. 
Utah) Assessing the validity of verbal and nonverbal 
cues in accurately judging others. Comparative Group 
Studies, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 383-394. Studied the 
accuracy of perceiving another on the basis of verbal and 
nonverbal cues. In Study 1, each of 11 groups of 25 
adults were given information about 6 interviewees. 
Amount of information given ranged from age and sex 
only (minimum) to reading a personality sketch, seeing 
and hearing a 10-min film interview with the target 
Person, then reading the printed transcript of the 
interview (maximum). Ss’ ratings of an interviewee’ 
behavior and characteristics were compared with respon- 
ses by the interviewee and his close friends to the same 
measures. Seeing a person interfered with accuracy of 


judgment. In Study 2, each of 9 groups of 23 Ss were 
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{уеп various amounts of information in different 
modalities (film, written summary, feedback as to 
judging accuracy) about a stimulus person. Judging 
accuracy depended upon an interaction between kind of 
information provided and the judging instrument.—G. 
Breed. 

974. Conley, John A. & O'Rourke, Thomas W. (U. 
Illinois) Attitudes of college students toward selected 
issues in human sexuality. Journal of School Health, 
1973(May), Vol. 43(5), 286-292.—Describes a pilot study 
conducted to examine changes in attitudes that have 
occurred or are occurring among upperclassmen on the 
campus of the University of Illinois. The primary 
method of judging this was to assess the attitudes of both 
sexes toward selected current sexual topics. One purpose 
was to ascertain whether a sexual revolution was 
occurring.—G. S. Spitzer. 

975. Dallett, Kent. (U. California, Los Angeles) It's all 
in your mind: Understanding psychology. Palo Alto, 
Calif.: National Press, 1973. ix, 244 p. $4.95.— Presents а 
discussion of the possibilities and difficulties inherent in 
the ways people think and talk about themselves and 
others. Among the topics included are interpretation and 
the creation of meaning, cognitive control and defensive- 
ness, the language of motivational theory, learning and 
remembering, and the construction of reality. (73 ref.) 

976. Duke, Marshall P. & Nowicki, Stephen. (Emory 
U) A new measure and social-learning model for 
interpersonal distance. Journal of Experimental Research 
in Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 119-132.—Re- 
viewed theoretical and empirical research on interper- 
sonal distance and described the Comfortable Interper- 
sonal Distance scale (CID), a diagram of 8 radii 
emanating from a central point; Ss imagine themselves at 
the center and respond to imaginary persons approach- 
ing them along a particular radius by marking where 
they would like a specific stimulus to stop. Responses are 
scored as the distance in millimeters between the center 
of the CID and the mark on a radius. Interpersonal 
distance concepts are related to social learning theory in 
2 experiments with a total 54 male and 50 female 
undergraduates who indicated preferred distance from 
familiar, strange, and authority stimuli on the CID. 
Results indicate that when specific expectancies are 
available, they will be used, but if they are not available, 
locus of control plays a significant mediational role. (65 
ref )—Journal abstract. ® 

977. Dunbar, John; Brown, Marvin & Vuorinen, 
Sophie, (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Attitudes 
toward homosexuality among Brazilian and Canadian 
College students. Journal of Social Р. sychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 173-183.—Gave 112 Brazilian 
male college students 3 Likert-type attitude scales 
previously administered to a comparable sample of 
Canadians. Brazilian antihomosexual (AH) Ss were more 
disapproving of various sexual practices and reported 
Breater sex guilt than pro-homosexual (PH) Ss. AH Ss 
also Stereotyped the sexes more and were more willing 
than PH Ss to label a man who manifested a single 
feminine characteristic as homosexual. In these respects 
the Brazilian and Canadian resulis were strikingly 
similar. However, Brazilians had more antihomosexual 
Prejudice and assigned higher probabilities that a 
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“feminine” male was homosexual than did Canadians. - 
Data provide potent cross-cultural confirmation of W. 
Churchill's theory of antihomosexual prejudice in a sex 
negative environment.—Author abstract. 

978. Englar, Ronald C. & Walker, C. Eugene. (Region 
XII Education Service Center, Waco, Tex.) Male and 
female reactions to erotic literature. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 481-482.— Presented 
samples of hard-core pornographic literature to 40 male 
and 40 female university students over 21 yrs of age. No 
differences between their reactions were found in most of 
the comparisons made. Data do not confirm L. A. 
Jakobovits’s (see PA, Vol. 39:14959) findings but are 
consistent with most other research.—Journal abstract. 

979. Gardner, R. C. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Ethnic stereotypes: The traditional approach, a 
new look. Canadian Psychologist, 1973(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 
133-148.—Proposes that it is both meaningful and 
socially relevant to view ethnic stereotypes as beliefs 
generallly shared in the community about characteristics 
of various groups. The implications of this traditional 
approach are discussed. It is also argued, however, that 
traditional assessment procedures do not readily permit 
the measurement of individual differences in the tenden- 
cy to adopt stereotypes and thus do not allow for the 
investigation of stereotyping as a process. An alternative 
measurement procedure is described, and its applications 
to the study of a number of aspects of the stereotyping 
process are summarized. Research bearing on the 
consequences of ethnic stereotypes viewed as consensual 
beliefs is also discussed. (French abstract) (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

980. Goodman, Paul S. & Theodore, Eustace D. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) Task experience and attitudes 
toward delaying reward. Social Forces, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
51(4), 434-439,—Studied whether participation in a task 
in which delaying reward resulted in success would 
modify attitudes toward delaying rewards. 73 high school 
students were administered an attitude measure. Then an 
experimental group of 32 Ss participated in a selling task 
in which delaying making a sale resulted in a larger 
purchase order. Following this, the attitude instrument 
was again administered to all Ss. It was found that Ss 
who recognized that delaying the sale would result in 
greater reward and selected that strategy shifted in 
attitude toward preference for delaying reward.—S. 
Blackman. 

981. Graham, Edward E. (U. Utah) Joking relation- 
ships and humor as systems of social control. New 
Scholar, 1973, Vol. 3(2), 165-177.—Selected examples 
from the literature and personal experience as a park 
policeman are used to demonstrate that joking and 
humor may be viewed as vernacular systems of socializa- 
tion and are related to normative patterns of work 
behavior. (17 ref.)—9M. Herbert. 

982. Hagan, John. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Labelling and deviance: A case study in the “sociology 
of the interesting.” Social Problems, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
20(4), 447-458.—Reviews 3 major concerns of the 
labeling perspective in deviance: (a) locating the social 
origins of stigmatic labels, (b) documenting the applica- 
tion of these labels to selected populations, and (c) 
assessing the consequences of the labeling process for the 
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recipients’ future conduct. It is suggested that the latter 
concern is the most dramatic aspect of the labeling 
perspective: 2 assumptions accompanying this version of 
the labeling argument are re-examined: (a) other's 
reaction to S intensifies S's behavior, and (b) psychologi- 
cal differences do not exist in a manner relevant to the 
production and explanation of deviant behavior. After 
ccumulating evidence suggestive of weaknesses in these 
ssumptions, it is argued that the popularity of the 
beling perspective in deviance may be best understood 
"as an instance of the "sociology of the interesting.” (55 
tef.)—S. L. Warren. 
_ 983. Hamilton, David L. & Zanna, Mark P. (Yale U.) 
ifferential weighting of favorable and unfavorable 
ttributes in impressions of personality. Journal of 
-Experimental Research in Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
6(2-3), 204-212.—Investigated the hypothesis that unfa- 
-vorable characteristics will be weighted more heavily 
than favorable ones in forming Ist impressions. 48 
female undergraduates were each presented with a list of 
10 stimulus persons (college-age females) created by 
combining positive and negative traits with sets of 
- neutral attributes. Favorable and unfavorable traits were 
| equidistant from the neutral point of N. Н. Anderson’s 
see PA, Vol. 42:13734) likableness scale and were 
pposite in meaning. Results indicated that likableness 
ratings of the stimulus person described by an unfavora- 
| ble attribute were significantly more discrepant from а 
“neutral impression than were ratings of the stimulus 
_ person characterized by a desirable attribute. Moreover, 
Ss were more confident in their likableness ratings of the 
negative stimulus persons. The findings were interpreted 
_ аз supporting predictions derived from correspondent 
inference theory regarding the usefulness of distinctive 
- information.—Journal abstract. 

984. Harris, Mary B. & Huang, Lily C. (U. New 
Mexico) Helping and the attribution process. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 291-297. 
— Tested Š. Schachter's theory that the cognitive attrib- 
ution of one's physiological state can affect behavior. 20 
- male and 20 female undergraduates were exposed to an 
extended and aversive auditory stimulus and were told 
that such "noise pollution" would produce either 
symptoms of sympathetic nervous system arousal or 
irrelevant physiological effects. All Ss then observed a 
female confederate who fell and hurt herself, an 
experience presumably causing physiological arousal in 
the S. As predicted, Ss who were told that the noise 
pollution caused physiological arousal symptoms were 
significantly less likely to assist the female than those 
presumably attributing their arousal to sympathy for her. 
— Results support not only Schachter’s theory of emotion 

but also J. Aronfreed’s contention that empathy is an 

important factor in the learning of altruistic behavior. 

—Author abstract. 

985. Harris, Mary B. & Meyer, Fred W. (U. New 
Mexico) Dependency, threat, and helping. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 239-242 —In- 
vestigated the effects of sex of E, threat, and dependency 
level of E on the helpfulness of Ss in a shopping center 
asked to assist E by signing their names. Sex of helpful Ss 
(n = 203) was observed but not manipulated. Increased 
levels of dependency and decreased threat both led to 
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greater helping. A Dependency X Threat interaction 
effect was obtained; under high dependency, helping was 
unaffected by threat, whereas under lower levels of 
dependency, threat reduced helping. No effects or 
interactions of sex of E or sex of S were found, providing 
no support for J. Schopler’s status-threat hypothesis or J. 
W. Brehm’s reactance theory.—Author abstract. 

986. Hendrick, Clyde; Stikes, C. Scully & Murray, 
Edward J. (Kent State U.) Race versus belief similarity 
as determinants of attraction in a live interaction 
setting. Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 162-168.—22 white undergradu- 
ates who were either strongly for or against ROTC 
observed 2 white and 2 black actors discuss the ROTC 
issue, and then evaluated each actor on several scales. 1 
white and 1 black took pro-ROTC positions, and the 
other pair were anti-ROTC. Results show strong belief 
similarity effects and a few race effects, although the 
latter were overshadowed by the belief effects. It is 
suggested that race prejudice effects may be elicited only 
when the focus of attention is on race per se, such as in a 
discussion of explicitly racial issues.—Journal abstract. 

987. Johnson, Martha J. & Tesser, Abraham. (U. 
Georgia) Some interactive effects of evaluative similari- 
ty, structural similarity and type of interpersonal 
situation on interpersonal attraction. Journal of Experi- 
mental Research in Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 
154-161.—Measured attitudes and attitude structures of 
38 male undergraduates and had them rate 4 other Ss 
who were high-high, high-low, low-high, or low-low in 
evaluative and structural similarity of attitudes in the 
context of choosing a partner for a task that was 
reinforced by having a maximum number of attitudes in 
common (Representative Situation) or predicting à 
partners attitudes (Predictive Situation). Evaluative 
similarity was positively related to attraction (p < .01). 
and a Situation X Evaluative Similarity х Structural 
Similarity interaction was significant (р < .05). Evalua- 
tive similarity was more positively related to attraction in 
the representative situation than the prediction situation 
while structural similarity was more positive in the 
predictive situation. Unexpectedly, structural similarity 
was negatively related to attraction in the representative 
situation. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

988. Johnson, Nicholas B. (Philadelphia Child Guid- 
ance Clinic, Pa.) Development of English children’s 
concepts of Germany. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 259-267.—Summarizes previous 
European findings that evaluative learning about other 
nations can precede factual learning, and discusses the 
causes and consequences of such learning. To test the 
suggestion that facts about nations may be acquired 
selectively so that legitimation of early evaluation 
learning occurs, relative preferences of 60 English 9-уг- 
olds for 10 nations were assessed. Ss heard a story set n 
a generally disliked nation (Germany) or their own 
nation (controls, and immediate and delayed (6-wk) 
recall were obtained. Negative bias was found in delaye' 
recall of the story with the German setting. (23 ref.) 
—Author abstract. 

989. Johnson, Patrick B. (Kirkwood Community 
Coll., Cedar Rapids, Ia.) Birth order and Crowne- 
Marlowe social desirability scores. Psychological Re- 
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ports, 1973(Арг), Vol. 322), 536.—Administered the 
Crowne-Marlowe Social Desirability Scale to 28 first- 
born and 52 later-born undergraduates to determine 
whether firstborns are higher in social desirability. 
Results show that both male and female firstborns 
scored significantly higher (p < .01) than later-born Ss. 

990. Jones, Stephen C.; Knurek, Dennis A. & Regan, 
Dennis T. (Cornell U.) Variables affecting reactions to 
social acceptance and rejection. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 269-284.—Conducted 
2 experiments with 57 college students and 42 high 
school students, respectively, to examine variables 
assumed to affect an individual's attraction to a partner 
who either likes or dislikes him. In Exp. I Ss were more 
attracted to a partner who liked them and less attracted 
to a partner who disliked them when such acceptance or 
rejection by the partner was accompanied by positive 
trait ratings of the Ss than by negative trait ratings. Exp. 
П ruled out an interpretation of Exp. I that skillful 
evaluators affect an individual more than unskillful 
evaluators, and also showed that low self-esteem Ss (as 
measured by self-report rating scales) were more attract- 
ed to others who liked them and less attracted to others 
who disliked them than were high self-esteem Ss. (18 ref.) 
—Author abstract. 

991. Kaplan, Martin F. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
modifying effect of stimulus information on the consist- 
ency of individual differences in impression formation. 
Journal of Experimental Research іп Personality, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 213-219.— Predicted that consist- 
ency of individual differences in social judgment would 
be a function of stimulus person factors: Specifically, Ss 
with differences in preexisting tendencies to attribute 
likableness to others (disposition) should differ consist- 
ently in impressions of persons described by traits of 
varying likableness value. However, impression differ- 
ences due to disposition should decrease as a function of 
increasing amount of low-interrelated (i.e. nonredun- 
dant) information. In 2 experiments, 20 Ss of each 
disposition rated likableness of persons described by sets 
of varying amounts of normatively likable or dislikable 
traits. In Exp. I, interrelatedness of traits within sets was 
also varied. Results support the predictions. Differences 
in social judgments due to dispositions were consistent 
across valences of descriptive information, but were 
modified by amount of low-relatedness information 
about the stimulus person. Findings accord with а model 
of information integration in which dispositions and 
stimuli combine in a weighted average. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

992. Larsen, Kund S. (Oregon State 0) Premarital 
vss сюе A scale and some validity ШО, 

rnal of Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), VO: Н 
339-340.— Reports om the op. Ier арі, and 
у of a scale of attitudes toward premarital sex. For 

е item analysis a survey form consisting of 89 items 
Meeting a priori criteria for attitude statements was 
administered to 78 males and 68 females. 42 items had 
Part-whole correlations equal or or eater than .59. An 
Чопа 171 Ss (mean аре = 20 yt) participated in 
the validity and reliability study. The split-half reliability 
Sd. :92. The mean scale score for sexually experienced Ss 

as significantly higher when compared to the inexperi- 
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enced S’s score. The scale related moderately and 
positively to familial and religious attitudes.—Author 
abstract. : 

993. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
Fear of the dead in nonliterate societies. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 329-330.—A 
review of 4 studies of 45 primitive societies (е.р., Apache 
and Maori) does not support Freud's or Westermack's 
explanations that fear of the dead among primitive 
peoples is related to child-rearing practices of the 
societies or to the need for affiliation or achievement. 

994. Mackie, Marlene. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Arriving at “truth” by definition: The case of stereotype 
inaccuracy. Social Problems, 1973(Spr), Vol. 20(4), 
431-447.—Challenges 2 related assumptions: (a) that 
stereotypes are inaccurate by definition, and (b) that 
stereotypes function merely as fallacious rationalizations 
for outgroup antipathy. A review of the literature 
indicates that stereotypy is a multidimensional concept, 
that degree of accuracy is a relatively unexplored 
variable, and that stereotypy and prejudice are not 
synonymous terms. The metasociology of stereotype 1 | 
investigation is explored. It is suggested that the liberal 
sympathies of social scientists discourage a test of ethnic 
stereotype accuracy. (38 ref.)—8. L. Warren. 

995. McLaughlin, David & Hewitt, Jay. (U. Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada) Need for approval and 
perceived openness. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 255-258.—8 groups 
of 2 high and 2 low Need for Approval female 
undergraduates engaged in a 45-min group discussion 
with ratings of openness being taken at the end of 15, 30, 
and 45 min. Half of the groups were given instructions 
which equated openness with social desirability; in this 
group, Ss with high Need for Approval were seen by 
others as becoming increasingly more open over the 
course of the interaction, a finding not obtained for 
people with low Need for Approval. It is concluded that 
the defining characteristic of people with high Need for 
Approval seems to be their ability to alter their normal 
behavior and adopt behavior situationally defined as 
socially desirable. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

996. Mealiea, Wallace L. & Farley, Frank H. (Dal- 
housie U., Student Counseling Centre, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) The relationship between ordinal 
position in females and the expression of extreme fear. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 
333-334.—Administered the Fear Survey Schedule to 
148 female college students divided into 6 groups on the 
basis of birth order and family size. General fear scores 
and extreme fear scores were computed for each S. No 
significant differences were found among the groups on 
general fear. However, analyses on extreme fear indicat- 
ed that firstborns expressed a significantly greater 
proportion of extreme fears, especially those of an 
interpersonal nature, than did later borns. Results are 
related to previous birth-order findings.—Author 
abstract. 

997. Midlarsky, Elizabeth & Bryan, James H. (U. 
Denver) Affect expressions and children's imitative 
altruism. Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 195-203.—128 4th and 5th 
graders observed a model who behaved either charitably 
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__ or selfishly, exhorted either charitable or greedy behav- 
а ‚ and who expressed positive affect either contiguously 
or noncontiguously to his distribution of his winnings. 

ildren were most likely to be generous if they observed 
an unselfish model who experienced positive affect 
contiguously to his donations. Charitable exhortations, 
ustified as to their impact on the recipient, were 
- positively related to the amount donated. Of 3 personali- 
iy measures employed—the Trust Scale, the Social 
Desirability Scale, and the Social Responsibility Sca- 
le—only the latter was consistently related to donation 
behavior. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

998. Pedersen, Darhl M. (Brigham Young U.) 
Development of a personal space measure. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 322), 527-535.—Describes 
the Pedersen Personal Space Measure which uses 
- standardized instructions to measure simulated personal 
space. Reliability and validity data, as determined for 
170 male undergraduates, are assessed. à 

999, Pellegrini, Robert J. (California State U., San 
Jose) Impressions of the male personality as a function 
of beardedness. Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 
- 29-33.—Photographed 8 fully-bearded 22-25 yr olds in 4 
ays: fully-beareded, goateed, moustached, and clean- 
aven. Each of 4 independent groups of 16 male and 16 
female undergraduates judged these 8 men from the 
photos in 1 of the 4 conditions of beardedness. A 
generally positive relationship was found between the 
_ amount of hair on a man's face and the perception of 
him as masculine, mature, good-looking, dominant, self- 
confident, courageous, liberal, nonconforming, industri- 
ous, and older. A more parsimonious alternative is 
offered to D. С. Freedman's 1969 evolutionary-survival 

analysis of beardedness.—Author abstract. 

. 1000. Query, William T. & Query, Joy M. (North 
Dakota State U.) Birth order: Urban-rural effects on 
need affiliation and school activity participation among 
male high school students. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 90(2), 317-320.—Administered the Need 
Affiliation scale of the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule to male high school students (№ = 50) from 
urban or rural backgrounds attending an urban school. 
Data on birth order and school activities were also 
obtained. A positive relationship between firstborns and 
need affiliation and school activities was found. Urban 
Ss had higher need-affiliation scores but the number of 
activities engaged in were no greater than among rural 
Ss. Rural later-born Ss had significantly lower need- 
affiliation scores, suggesting a strong rural-urban effect 
which -was not apparent among firstborns.—Journal 
abstract. 

1001. Richardson, L. P. (Montgomery County Com- 
munity Coll., Blue Bell, Pa.) Polarization in impression 
formation as a function of affect and range dispersion. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5- 

A), 289-290.—Used the averaging model of impression 
formation with 102 female undergraduates in tests of the 
polarization effects produced by affect and range 
dispersion. A discrepancy score (departure from averag- 
ing) and an evaluative score were used in an impression 
formation task with trait adjectives. Support was found 
for 2 hypotheses which predicted that each factor would 
produce polarization in impression judgments. Results 
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indicate that increases in range dispersion and negative 
affect produced polarization from the averaging model’s 
predictions. Results also suggest that minor polarization 
may occur with positive affect traits that are homogene- 
ous.—Journal abstract. 

1002. Ross, Shirley & Walters, James. (Oklahoma 
State U., Coll. of Education) Perceptions of a sample of 
university men concerning women. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 329-336.—Developed 
the Positive Regard Scale (PRS) to measure the degree of 
positive regard for females expressed by university 
males. 122 male undergraduates were given the PRS and 
a questionnaire measuring demographic variables, per- 
ception of self and mother, and degree of femininity 
preferred in dating partners. 32 of the 47 items on the 
PRS were significantly discriminating at the .05 level or 
beyond. A split-half reliability coefficient of .97, comput- 
ed with the Spearman-Brown formula, was obtained. 
Only 1 of the personal and social factors was significant- 
ly related to PRS scores: femininity of the mother was 
related to positive regard for women.—Journal abstract. 

1003. Schiavo, R. Steven. (Wellesley Coll.) Locus of 
control and judgments about another’s accident. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 483-488.—Se- 
lected 58 female undergraduates on the basis of scores on 
Rotters Internal-External Control Scale. Ss were re- 
quired to rate the personal characteristics and responsi- 
bility of a stimulus person who experienced a chemical 
laboratory accident which varied in severity and type of 
consequences. Consistent with a strategy of denying 
threat, Internals reported that they were less like the 
accident perpetrator than did Externals, but contrary to 
predictions did not hold the person more accountable. 
Contrary to other studies and defensive attribution 
theory no support was found that the stimulus person's 
responsibility and characteristics were assigned on the 
basis of the accident's consequences.—Journal abstract. 

1004. Schneider, Frank N. (U. Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada) When will a stranger lend a helping hand? 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 902), 
335-336.—Describes an experiment in which а male E 
walked along a sidewalk and dropped an item in the path 
of individual oncoming adult pedestrian Ss (М = 95). 
In 1 situation E walked оп a pair of crutches and 
dropped a book; in a 2nd situation E dropped a glove: 
feigning unawareness. S was considered to exhibit 
helping behavior if he picked up the E’s dropped item ог, 
in the glove situation, if he called E’s attention to his loss. 
In the Crutches situation, 100% of the Ss helped, and in 
the Glove situation, 97% helped. Results are interpreted 
as supporting the view that under conditions of high 
dependency, high personal responsibility, and low costs, 
help from a stranger is virtually assured.—4 uthor 
abstract. 

1005. Shoemaker, Donald J.; South, Donald R. & 
Lowe, Jay. (U. Southern Mississippi) Facial stereotypes 
of deviants and j s of guilt or innocence. Socia 
Forces, 1973(Jun), Vol. 51(4), 427-433.—Studied whether 
facial stereotypes of criminal deviants exist. About 
white male "undergraduates were asked to rank 1 
photographs according to how likely the тап depicte 
would be to have committed each of 4 types of crime. 
The guilt or innocence of the men depicted was also 
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ranked. It was found that crime-specific negative and 
ositive facial stereotypes exist. (19 ref.)—S. Blackman. 
1006. Spiro, H. R.; Siassi, I. & Grocetti, G. (Rutgers 
State U., Medical School, Pisactaway) Ability of the 
public to recognize mental illness: An issue of sub- 
stance and an issue of meaning. Social Psychiatry, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 32-36.— Discusses changes between 
the 1950s and 1960s in the ability of the general public to 
recognize case descriptions as mentally ill. Hypotheses 
and policies based on the assumption of public's inability 
or unwillingness to identify mental illness are no longer 
supported empirically. The relationship between the 
ability to recognize behavior as pathological and atti- 
tudes towards the mentally ill was tested with 747 urban 
adults. No relationship was found. Similar findings with 
predominantly rural populations and different tech- 
niques are noted. Data support the proposition that Ss 
who attached the label of mental illness to the described 
behaviors do not differ significantly from Ss not using 
the label in their willingness to interact at various levels 
with the mentally ill. (French & German abstracts) (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
К 1007. Suedfeld, Peter; Landon, P. Bruce; Pargament, 
Richard & Epstein, Yakov M. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) An experimental attack on smok- 
ing: Attitude manipulation in restricted environments: 
MI. International Journal of the Addictions, 1972, Vol. 1(4), 
721-733.—Describes а 2 х 2 design with 40 male 
undergraduate cigarette smokers in which the absence or 
presence of sensory deprivation (SD) and an antismok- 
ing message was manipulated. Results show that Ss who 
received SD showed more belief instability (as measured 
by errors in scaling the extremeness of statements about 
smoking) than controls who received neither the message 
nor SD. However, the scores of Ss who heard the 
message were approximately equal regardless of SD. 
Agreement with antismoking statements Was highest in 
groups that received either SD or message alone. This 
latter finding may reflect the stimulus value of the 
message and/or the overt nature of the manipulation 
attempt. In spite of this finding, SD Ss reported smoking 
Significantly less than controls 3 mo later, regardless of 
exposure to the message. Results are discussed in terms 
of the relationship between known cognitive effects of 
SD and its effects on persuasion, the cognitive uncertain- 
ty model of attitude change, and the potential usefulness 
of SD as a technique for significant attitudinal and 
behavioral change. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. / 
‚1008. Tesser, Abraham. (U. Georgia) Attitude similar- 
ity and intercorrelations as determinants of interper- 
Sonal attraction. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 142-153 Predicte 
that interpersonal attraction is а function of both 
evaluative and structural attitude similarity. 52 under- 
Braduates were presented with the attitudes of 10 
Strangers; 5 strangers were associated with intercorrelat- 
€d attitudes and 5 with uncorrelated ones. Within levels 
Of attitude relatedness, 1 stranger Was evaluatively 
Similar to the S on 0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the attitude 
Statements. Consistent with the predictions evaluative 
ау апа set relatedness interacted in their effects 
n perceived structural similarity and interpersonal 
attraction and showed the predicted trend components. 
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Some deviations from prediction are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

1009. Touhey, John C. (U. Tulsa) Attitude similarity 
and attraction: The predictability of a stranger's 
attitudes. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
9002), 251-257.—Attribution theory suggests that find- 
ings of a direct linear relationship between attitude 
similarity and interpersonal attraction are mediated by 
the predictability of the other's attitudes and behaviors. 
To test this theory, 228 undergraduates predicted the 
attitudes of a stranger and compared his attitudes to 
their own. Findings show that attitude similarity was 
directly related to attraction only when Ss were unable to 
predict the strangers attitudes. At high levels of 
predictive accuracy, however, attitude similarity was 
inversely related to attraction. It is suggested that 
theoretical statements which link attitude similarity to 
interpersonal attraction have failed to specify necessary 
mediating conditions, and that exchange of attitudes and 
other sentiments permits individuals partially to predict 
and control social interaction.—Journal abstract. 

1010. Wakil, S. Parvez. (U. Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Campus mate selection preferences: A cross- 
national comparison. Social Forces, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
51(4), 471-476.—Studied characteristics desired in mari- 
tal partners by analyzing data from 300 Canadian college 
students. Preliminary analyses indicate that rural-urban 
differences are not great and the Canadian students’ 

references are the same as those found in studies of 
U.S. students published in 1945 and 1958.—S. Blackman. 

1011. Warren, Robert C.; Jackson, Anna M.; Nugaris, 
Judith & Farley, Gordon K. (U. Colorado, Children’s 
Psychiatric Clinic & Diagnostic Center, Denver) Differ- 
ential attitudes of black and white patients toward 
treatment in a child guidance clinic. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 384-393.—Inter- 
viewed 20 white and 20 black families following 
completion of treatment in a child guidance clinic. The 
ways in which expectations and experience of treatment 
differed for the 2 groups, matched for family compos- 
ition, income, and child’s age, were analyzed. Findings, 
consistent with earlier studies, suggest difficulties attend- 
ant to black patient-white therapist interaction, but 
differences between the black and white patient groups 
were less than had been previously postulated. (28 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1012. Wyer, Robert S. & Polsky, Harold. (U. Illinois, 
Chicago) Test of a subjective probability model for 
predicting receptiveness to alternative explanations of 
individual behavior. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 220-229.—Used a 
subjective probability model to investigate the conditions 
under which Ss will endorse different explanations of 
social behavior, and will accept communications from 
psychologists concerning the validity of these explana- 
tions. 50 undergraduates read descriptions of a person’s 
behavior іп a social situation and then read a communi- 
cation, attributed to a leading psychologist, that en- 
dorsed 1 of 5 explanations of this behavior. The model 
accurately predicted Ss’ beliefs in the validity of each 
explanation after they had read the communication, but 
overestimated their beliefs before they received the 
communication. Initial accuracy was poorest in the case 
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of explanations based on unconscious motives. Results 
may indicate that Ss are unwilling to explain their 
behavior in terms of unconscious processes without some 
degree of external support for these beliefs, but are 
willing to accept this explanation once it has been 
suggested by another with some authority—Journal 
abstract. 

1013. Ziegler, Michael & Atkinson, Thomas H. (York 
U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Information level and 
dimensionality of liberalism-conservatism. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 195-212.—Ex- 
amined the structure of political attitudes and the effects 
of information level on that structure. The ideological 
dimensionality of the political attitudes of 369 high and 
low information undergraduates was assessed with an 
extensive (113 item) liberalism-conservatism scale and 
several shorter indices. Intercorrelations among the 
different aspects of liberalism-conservatism were signifi- 
cant for both groups and considerably higher for the 
high information Ss. A 2nd-order oblique factor analysis 
provided some support for F. N. Kerlinger's (see PA, 
Vol. 41:5885) theory that liberalism and conservatism 
are 2 unipolar orthogonal factors. Results indicate that 
Kerlinger's model is more descriptive of the attitudinal 
structure of low information Ss than high information Ss. 
The latter tend toward a more unidimensional structure. 
Implications of these findings for P. E. Converse's 
description of attitude organization are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1014. Abrahams, Roger D. (U. Texas) The training of 
the man of words in talking sweet. Language in Society, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 15-29.— Discusses Negro nonstan- 
dard English (or Black English) emphasizing the most 
socially stigmatizing features. It is noted, however, that 
within anglophonic black communities a diglossia 
Situation occurs in which the high form is a speaking 
variety close to oratorical standard English. The manner 
in which this high variety is learned in 1 Afro-American 
peasant community in the West Indies is explored as an 
illustration of the social and ritual importance of certain 
codes.—Journal abstract. 

1015. Arnheim, Rudolf. The genesis inti 
Picasso's Guernica. Berkeley, Cali: U. Вуна 
1973. 139 p. $5.95.—Discusses the psychological and 
sociological implications of Picasso's Guernica, and 
presents his preliminary sketches in an illustration of the 
creative process. 

1016. Basso, Keith Н. (0. Arizona) Ice and travel 
among the Fort Norman Slave: Folk taxonomies and 
cultural rules. Language in Society, 1972(Apr), Vol. (1), 
31-49.—Explores the ethnographic problem of determin. 

ing how to describe cultural rules so that contextual 
restrictions that operate on them are identified and made 
explicit. Data collected among Slave Indians living in 
Northern Canada are used to present a formal model of 
Slave rules for traveling on the ice of frozen lakes and 
rivers. This model, which specifies the conditions under 
which a Slave hunter can be expected to cross an 
expanse of ice or avoid it, reveals the sensitivity of 
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normative rules to variation in contextual features and 
illustrates both the value and feasibility of incorporating 
these features into ethnographic accounts. (45 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1017. Baudhuin, E. Scott. (U. Wisconsin, Parkside) 
Obscene language and evaluative response: An empiri- 
cal study. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 
399-402.—Investigated the responses of 126 undergradu- 
ates to obscene language from the evaluative dimension 
of meaning. Results indicate that Ss responded most 
favorably to religious profanities and that sexual words 
generally received the most negative evaluative response 
of those words surveyed.—Journal abstract. 

1018. Bonny, Helen L. & Savary, Louis M. Music and 
your mind: Listening with a new consciousness. New 
York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1973. 166 р. $5.95.—Pres- 
ents a technique which enables individuals to take 
advantage of special expanded awareness experiences: 
moments of insight, creativity, self-realization, and 
religious experience. This approach uses music to reach 
unexplored regions of human consciousness. Examples 
are presented from work with individuals, groups, school 
classes, and seekers of religious and transpersonal 
experience. 

1019. Brooks, Ruven; Erman, Lee & Neely, Richard. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) The JABBERWOCKY: A semiauto- 
mated system for the transcription of verbal protocols. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(May), Vol. 5(3), 295-296.—Describes the JABBER- 
WOCKY, a system that greatly simplifies the transcrip- 
tion of verbal protocols. It acts as a "smart" tape 
recorder which plays exactly a phrase at a time, and 
provides timings accurate to a centisecond. The final 
result is available as a file on a computer system that 
then may be used for other editing or processing. 
—Journal abstract. 

1020. Brown, Charles Т. & Keller, Paul W. (Western 
Michigan U., Center for Communication Research) 
Monologue to dialogue: An exploration of interpersonal 
communication. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1973. xv, 223 p. $7.50(cloth), $5.95(paper).—Considers 
listening as inner speech and communication as the 
combination of relationship and information. Verbal and 
nonverbal communication are treated in detail and the 
impact of emotion, expectation, and the environment on 
communication is discussed. Projects and discussion 
questions are included to aid the student in understand- 
ing the communication process. 

1021. Cuceloglu, Dogan. (Haceteppe U., Ankara 
Turkey) Facial code in affective communication. Сот 
parative Group Studies, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 395-408. 
—Presented drawings of facial components (eyebrow, 
eye, and mouth) to 50 university students in Turkey wit 
instructions to construct faces representing each О 
emotions. Brow-eye combinations were used to express 
irritation, eye-mouth combinations to express pleasant- 
ness, and brow-mouth combinations to express unpleas- 
antness. Results suggest that in the encoding of facial 
expressions (a) a facial code exists and (b) the encoding 
and decoding code are the same.— G. Breed. S 

1022. Decamp, David. (U. Texas) Hypercorrection 
and rule generalization. Language in Society, 1972(Ар?), 
Vol. (1), 87-90.—Argues that hypercorrection is alway 
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а function of rule generalization, though the converse 
does not hold. It is therefore a sociolinguistic term, not 
definable in purely linguistic terms. What is generalized 
is not necessarily the original rule of the grammar, but 
may be an added rule symmetrical to it. These symmetri- 
cal rules are not necessarily “last rules," for their output 
may undergo further nonhypercorrect rules.—Journal 
abstract. 

1023. Dublin, James E. Language as expression of 
upright man: Toward a phenomenology of language and 
the lived-body. Journal of Phenomenological Psychology, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 2(2), 141-160.—Analyzes lived-vision 
and the upright posture, using the prereflective, precog- 
nitive, largely prelinguistic, physiognomic perception of 
the world by man. Experiential inflections of relationship 
upright I-world can be discerned in language; e.g., the 
many similar words describing the tree and man indicate 
that primitive man perceived the upright tree in a special 
Way because it was like his own upright posture. This 
physiognomic perception is also used by the child, who is 
ontologically primitive, and by the regressed schizo- 
phrenic. A particular kind of unitary body deportment is 
depicted, in its I-world dualization, by a brief considera- 
tion of taste, smell, and the tactile-kinesthetic senses, 
together and blended as lived-taste. Some of the body’s 
Been in the realm of lived-sound are discussed А 
Some detail; i.e., the sigh, yawn, gulp, gasp, and laugh. 
(15 ref.) —71. Davis. Pd er à 

1024. Fishman, Joshua A. (Yeshiva U.) Language 
modernization and planning in comparison with other 
types of national modernization and planning. Language 


11 Society, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 23-43.—Reviews the 


literature for 2 purposes: (a) to move toward greater 
Clarity with respect to a number of basic terms revealing 
less consensus in the language planning literature (e.g.. 
planning, traditional, development, modernization, 
Westernization) than in the social sciences more general- 
ly: and (b) to introduce into the language planning field 
а large number of concepts, questions, and dimensions 
Which have not yet found their way there from planning 
theory and planning research in other-than-language 
fields. It is Suggested on logical and impressionistic 
Brounds that language planning and other-than-language 
Planning face similar burdens and benefit from related 
Social and organizational circumstances. (34 ref.) 
—Journal abstract, 
10.025.  Friedenhain, Paula. Write and reveal: 
herpretation of handwriting. London, England: Peter 
en, 1973. 184 p. $8.25.—Describes the use of К. 
sRudek's Braphology techniques in relationship counsel- 
mg, educational counseling, vocational guidance, and 
Psychology. Handwriting examples from alcoholics, deaf 
And normal children, and emotionally disturbed adults 
are presented, 
so, үе Gaarder, Birgit. (Teacher Training Coll., Trom- 
ism orway) [Special psychological effects of bilingual- 
321 1 Огу) Nordisk Psykologi, 1972, Vol 24(4), 
{СЗ 30— Introducing the terms "compound bilingual- 
that and “coordinate bilingualism,” the author states 
Most of the psychological effects of bilingualism are 
Is to differences in social prestige and status between 2 
;804BeS. It is common that parents who belong to a 
noritY group whose culture is looked down upon are 
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unwilling to teach their children their mother tongue. 
The reluctance of the Norwegian school system to teach 
the Lapps their native culture and to teach them in their 
native language results in a double demi-lingualism 
instead of a true bilingualism; the effects of this policy 
may be harmful to the children. The policy may lead to 
the disappearance of a language and make the country 
culturally poorer. (English summary)—P, Mylov. 

1027. Gavino, Jasmin A. (U. Philippines, Quezon City, 
Luzon, Philippines) The Gavino word association norms. 
Philippine Journal of Psychology, 197\(Dec), Vol. 4(2), 
97-109.—Lists norms for word associations to 100 
stimulus words from 1,000 Philippine undergraduates. 
Essentially the Philippine norms were significantly 
different from 2 of 3 other frequently used word 
association lists —Journal abstract. 

1028. Goldstein, J. Н. & McGhee, P. E. (Eds.). 
Psychology of humor. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 
1972. 318 p. $11.95. 

1029. Goss, Albert E. (Rutgers State U.) Speech and 
language. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general 
psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1973 
xv, 1006 p. $45. 

1030. Greenberg, Bradley & Dervin, Brenda. (Michi- 
gan State U.) Mass communication among the urban 
poor. In C. D. Mortensen & К. К. Sereno (Eds.), 
Advances in communication research. New York, N.Y.: 
Harper & Row, 1973. ix, 425 p. $9.95. 

1031. Gumperz, John J. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
communicative competence of bilinguals: Some hy- 
potheses and suggestions for research. Language in 
Society, 1972(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 143-154.—Proposes a 
model for the description of bilingual speech which 
focuses on linguistic and social constraints governing the 
speaker's selection of variables within a single complex 
linguistic repertoire. The model will be tested with field 
data from bilingual communities in India and Austria 
and results will be compared with relevant data on 
American English. Traditional dichotomy between bilin- 
gual and monolingual behavior is discarded and differ- 
ences between the communities will be described in 
terms of the level of linguistic structure at which 
variables appear, rules governing their co-occurrence, 
and social meanings they communicate. The goal is to 
contribute to knowledge of the linguistic and social 
nature of code alternation, to provide new insights into 
communication processes in ethnically diverse societies, 
and to lay the basis for improved educational strategies. 
—Journal abstract. 

1032. Hall, Edward T. (Northwestern U.) The silent 
language. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, 1973. xviii, 217 p. 
$1.95.—Analyzes the manner in which people communi- 
cate with one another without the use of words. It is 
postulated that the concepts of space and time are the 
silent language tools with which all human beings 
transmit messages. 

1033. Honeck, Richard P. (U. Cincinnati) Semantic 
similarity between sentences. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 137-151.—Investigated 
the effects of deep, lexical, and surface structure 
relationships between sentences on judgments of these 
sentences' semantic similarity. 10 sentence conditions, 4 
paraphrases and 6 nonparaphrases, were derived from a 
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base sentence. The 4 paraphrase types were transforma- 
tional (T), a passive form of the base; lexical (L), 
containing synonyms for base content words; formalexic 
(F), a combination of T and L types; and parasyntactic 
_ (Р), 1 of several alternative interpretations of the base. 
The 6 nonparaphrases consisted of 3 sets of 2 sentences 
each: the false permutation sentences retained the base 
lexicon, the false synonymous sentences contained 
synonyms, and the unrelated sentences’ lexicon was 
completely unrelated to the base. One sentence in each 
nonparaphrase set retained the base surface form and the 
other, a passivization, did not. 94 undergraduates and 6 
other adults completed a modified paired comparisons 
task. The following rank order of conditions, in terms of 
preference, was obtained: T > L >F>P> fale 
permutation > false synonymous > unrelated. It is 
concluded that deep structure similarity had potent 
effects but that a more complete description of the data 
Tequired the postulation of additional factors such as 
“propositional structure" and "semantic structure." (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

.. 1034. Jakobson, Roman. (Harvard U.) Motor signs for 
_ "yes" and “по.” Language in Society, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
1(1), 91-96.—Analyzes 3 different regional pairs of 
jugular and facial motions used in Europe for habitual 


1(1), 8-16 ——Examined the relationships 
between extraneous arousal and persuasibility. 34 male 
and 34 female undergraduates role played high or low 
arousal mood states 
communication. Ss’ mood Tatings were recorded before 
and after the communication; attitudes and recall were 
assessed after it. Results show that role-playing manipu- 
lation was successful in creating different moods, but no 


1036. Labov, William. (U. Pennsylvania) Some princi- 
- Language i i 
ISTA pr), Vol. 11), 97-120- Propa thar О, 

difficulties in achieving intersubjective agreement in 
linguistics require attention to principles of methodology 
which consider sources of error and ways to eliminate 
them. Methodological assumptions and practices of 
various branches of linguistics are considered from the 
standpoint of the types of data gathered: texts, elicita- 
tions, intuitions, and observations. Observations of the 
vernacular provide the most systematic basis for linguis- 
tic theory but have been the most difficult kinds of data 
for linguists to obtain; techniques for solving the 
problems encountered are outlined. It is concluded that 
intersubjective agreement is best reached by convergence 
of several kinds of data with complementary Sources of 
error. (49 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
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1037. Labov, William. (U. Pennsylvania) The linguis- 
tic consequences of being a lame. Language in Society, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 81-115.—Explores the grammars of 
isolated individuals known as "lames" in the black 
English vernacular. They are the typical informants 
made available to investigators who study nonstandard 
language in schools, recreation centers, and homes with 
the help of adults who control these institutions. The 
form of black English used by lames is compared with 
that used by members of the dominant social groups of 
the vernacular culture. Findings are considered to be of 
sociological interest, since it appears that the consistency 
of certain grammatical rules is a fine-grained index of 
membership in the street culture. The data is also 
relevant to theoretical linguistics, since it appears that 
patterns of social interaction may influence grammar in 
subtle and unsuspected ways. (14 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1038. Labov, William. Sociolinguistic patterns. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: U. Pennsylvania Press, 1972. xviii, 344 
p. $5.95.—Discusses and presents examples of social 
processes (e.g., class stratification and community life) 
influencing the heterogeneity of linguistic structures (e.g. 
the pronunciation of the letter r). i 

1039. LaFave, Lawrence. (U. Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada) Humor judgments as a function of reference 
groups and identification classes. In J. Н. Goldstein & 
P. E. McGhee (Eds.), Psychology of humor. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. 318 р. $11.95.— Presents а 
review of relevant literature which suggests the value of 
the superiority construct in humor research and theory. 
It is suggested that the superiority construct would be 
even more valuable if allowance was made for vicarious 
superiority by incorporating the construct of reference 
group. Further, greater rigor and generality would result 
by replacing the reference group construct with that of 
identification classes, The application of these constructs 
in the humor and hostility area are noted. Experimental 
evidence is cited which Suggests that, if by “sense of 
humor” is meant the ability to be amused at one’s own 
expense, then no one has a sense of humor. By similar 
reasoning it becomes clear that there is no such thing as à 
joke.—Author abstract. 

1040. Lakoff, Robin. (U. California, Berkeley) Lan- 
guage and woman’s place. Language in Society, 

1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 45-80.—Explores aspects of Eng- 
lish concerning speech by women with regard to lexicon, 
syntax, and intonations. It is noted that our use О 
language embodies attitudes as well as referential 
meanings. Woman's language” has as foundation the 
attitude that women are marginal to the serious concerns 
of life, which are pre-empted by men. The marginality 
and powerlessness of woman is reflected in both the 
ways women are expected to speak, and the ways 11 
Which women are spoken of. In appropriate women 5 
Speech, strong expression of feeling is avoided, expres- 
sion of uncertainty is favored, and means of expressio, 
in regard to subject-matter deemed “trivial” to the "rea 
world are elaborated. Speech about women implies a? 
object whose sexual nature requires euphemism, ап 
whose social roles are derivative and dependent A 
relation to men. The personal identity of women thus A 
linguistically submerged; the language works agains 
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views.—Journal abstract. 

1041. Lapointe, Francois H. (Tuskegee Inst) The 
origin and evolution of the term “psychology.” Psycho- 
logia: An International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1972(Mar) Vol. 16(1), 1-16.—Challenges a common 
opinion concerning the Ist appearance of the word 
"psychology" in European philosophical terminology. 
All historians agree that psychology is an ancient 
science. However, the term itself is of "fairly recent 
origin" though much older than the term "biology." The 
term "psychology" became generally known through the 
writings of Wolff. Aspects of the older psychology of 
Germany, France, Britain, and America are discussed. 
(76 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

. 1042. Leonhard, Karl. (Humboldt U. Berlin, Medical 
Div, E. Germany) [About the separation of gestures 
and language of signs and the regressive connection of 
movements of expression.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurolo- 
gie und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 
199-207.—Differentiates between gestures said to be 
instinctive and signs which are acquired. Gestures have a 
psychic content and are real movements of expression. 
Signs are meaningless to those who do not know their 
import.—K, J. Hartman. 

1043. Letzring, Gerd U. (U. Kiel, Inst. of Psychology, 
W. Germany) [Aesthetic impression and its dependency 
upon the syntactic structure of pictures.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 
gie, 1972, Vol. 19(4), 542-562. —Showed3 X 3,6 x 6, 
12 12, and24 х 24 matrices with random distribution 
of black and white elements in a 1:3 ratio as picture 
material. 36 undergraduates expressed aesthetic prefer- 
ences for the matrices on a 7-point scale. Essentially 2 
Variables determined the appeal of a matrix—the 
interaction of the black and white elements and the 
Contiguity of the elements. 2 contrasting groups of 
Judges, nearly equal in size, could be distinguished; 1 
Broup preferred matrices with little contiguity and high 
teraction of the elements, the other preferred high 
Contiguity and medium interaction. Results indicate that 
the Syntactic structure definable objectively with meas- 
ares of information theory is of importance in aesthetic 
Judgments. (English & French summaries)—W. J. 
Koppitz, 
Y 1044. London, Harvey. (Hunter Coll, City U. New 

ork) Psychology of the persuader. Morristown, N.J.: 
iul Learning Press, 1973. 15 p.— Presents theory 

ul evidence related to understanding the persuader and 
сан Pression of confidence through 3 human communi- 
Шот channels: language, paralanguage, and body 
ае, АА rationale which accounts for the curvilinear 
(ГЕР between expressed confidence and persua- 
Valuable Posed and the jury method is suggested as a 
(7р Ў Investigative device for the social psychologist. 
Michie Manis, Melvin & van Rooijen, Louis. (U. 
mess? n) Integrating the information in referential 
EE In К. L. Solso (Ed.), Contemporary issues in 
б е Psychology: The Loyola Symposium. Washing- 

104€: V. Н. Winston & Sons, 1973. xi, 348 p. $12.95. 
Mortensen, C. David & Sereno, Kenneth K. 
(U. Wisconsin) Advances in communication 
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(Eds). 
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research. New York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1973. ix, 425 
р. $9.95.—Appraises the current state of 5 major areas in 
communication research: (a) the link between attitudes 
and behavior changes, (b) contingencies of counterattitu- 
dinal advocacy, (c) perception and communication, (d) 
nonverbal communication, and (е) communication and 
social class. Treatment of each topic includes a mono- 
graph-length essay by a major scholar in the area, 
followed by a group of original research studies. 

1047. Myers, Albert E. & Myers, Gene E. (Blue Ridge 
Community Mental Health Service, Asheville, N.C.) 
Discussion of papers on nonverbal communication. 
Comparative Group Studies, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 
487-496.—Suggests that research on nonverbal behavior 
is “frequently inadequate, uninteresting, and even self- 
defeating.” The 12 authors reviewed are considered to 
“have been seduced into perpetuating a tradition which 
has taken us nowhere in the past and, judging by the 
present collection, holds no particular promise for the 
future.” It is concluded that, instead of physical 
variables, researchers might work with such psychologi- 
cal variables as body image, manipulative vs nonmanipu- 
lative communication, multiple simultaneous messages, 
and the communication of distorted messages. More 
research emphasis might be put on communication 
among acquaintances, rather than among strangers.—G. 
Breed. 

1048. Rathna, N. (Ed.). (All India Inst. of Speech & 
Hearing, Mysore) Speech analysis in Indian languages. 
Mysore, India: All India Inst. of Speech & Hearing, 
1972. уш, 112 p.—Presents the proceedings of a seminar 
in which various aspects of Indian speech and language 
analysis were considered. Major topics include speech 
pathology, phonetics, audiology, and speech and hearing 
test materials. 

1049. Revenstorff, Dirk. (Max-Planck Inst. for Psychi- 
atry, Munich, W. Germany) [The analysis of connota- 
tive space.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fur Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(1), 117-152. 
—Mapped a connotative space for 57 German nouns to 
facilitate cross-cultural research and comparison of 
connotations. The nouns were selections from C. E. 
Osgood’s lists distributed over the 8 sectors of the 3- 
dimensional space but not in equal number for each 
section. The nouns were judged by 20-35 students on 18 
10-point scales using the semantic differential technique. 
The position of the axes separating the connotative space 
for different concepts as well as 2 kinds of analyses, 
covariance and correlation analysis, are compared. 
(English & French summaries) (29 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

1050. Rouquette, Michel L. (U. Paul-Valery, Lab. of 
Social Psychology, Montpellier, France) [Constraint and 
qualification in the Rougon-Macquart [novels]: Exten- 
sion of an hypothesis.] (Fren) Journal de Psychologie 
Normale et Pathologique, 1972(Oct), No. 4, 407-412. 
—Suggests that every heuristic situation is characterized 
by a certain degree of constraint according to the extent 
of the exigencies that a solution must satisfy in order to 
be adequate. The level of qualification (relationship 
between adjectives and nouns) of discourse produced in 
a situation is viewed as a direct function of its 
characteristic constraint. The general hypothesis was 
tested that there would be an instability of perceived 
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constraint when the research situation was prolonged. 

Because a literary text is a form of productive, heuristic 

discourse, the 20 novels in the Rougon-Macquart series 
_by E. Zola were analyzed, since there was a decreasing 
. level of qualification throughout the series. It is conclud- 
ed that there is a progressive escape of work from the 
initial “naturalistic” constraints and a return toward an 
advanced style at which point the constraints are re- 
established.—L. А. Ostlund. 

1051. Saral, Tulsi B. (Governors State U., Park Forest 
South, Ill.) Cross-cultural generality of communication 
via facial expressions. Comparative Group Studies, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 473-486.—Partially reviews the 
research on facial expression which suggests that (a) the 
_ social context in which the facial expression is embedded 
affects the interpreter’s judgment; and (b) affective, but 
not referential, meanings of facial expressions are 
relatively stable across cultures. (19 ref.) 

1052. Scheflen, Albert E. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) How behavior means. New York, 
_N.Y.: Interface, 1973. v, 167 p. $9.95.— Describes 5 ways 
‘in which body movement and posture specify and 
qualify the meaning of verbal communication. 

x 1053. Schwartz, Murray M. (State U. New York, 
- Buffalo) “The use of force" and the dilemma of 
Violence. Psychoanalytic Review, 1972-1973(Win), Vol. 
:59(4), 617—625.— Discusses W. C. Williams's short story, 
"The Use of Force," which represents the dynamics of 
violence and the meeting of motive and situation. The 
Story depicts the disruption of a highly structured 
Situation in which traditional boundaries are violated. 
The doctor in the story undergoes depersonalization in 
Order to buffer his illegitimate pleasure in forcing 
"treatment" on a resisting girl. It is pointed out that as 
ir doctor sought to vindicate himself through violence, 
е writer sought therapy, ie, i ination.—C. 
Kokkinis. s a ЕА 
1054. Sinaiko, Н. Wallace & Brislin, Richard W. 
(Smithsonian Inst., Washington, D.C.) Evaluating lan- 
Buage translations: Experiments on three assessment 
methods. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
57(3), 328-334.— Conducted а series of experiments to 
assess 3 ways of evaluating the quality of language 
translations: back translation, knowledge testing, and 
performance testing. 12 professional English-to-Viet- 
namese translators processed approximately 10,000 
words of technical material (Le, a helicopter mainte- 
nance manual). 176 Vietnamese Air Force technicians 
and 72 U.S. Army technicians (controls) took knowledge 
tests or performed a difficult maintenance task using the 
translated materials. The analysis of back translations 
Showed the frequency and types of translation errors that 
occurred. Knowledge test scores satisfactorily discrimi- 
nated different quality levels of translations. The 
performance tests demonstrated (a) the impact of 
translation quality on performance, (b) the value of 
working in one's native language (vs having to learn 
English) and (c) the importance of providing high- 
fidelity translations where a complex task is to be done. 
—Journal abstract. 

1055. Smith, Don D. (Florida State О.) Mass 
communications and international image change. Jour- 
nal of Conflict Resolution, 1973(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 115-129. 


COMMUNICATION AND LANGUAGE 


—Notes that mass communications have not been 
considered a particularly effective device in furthering 
international accord. From 3 previously separate bodies 
of theory, a theory of relatively confirmed/disconfirmed 
expectations is formulated and the effectiveness of mass 
communications in changing the images held by the 
people of 1 nation about some other nation is examined. 
The theory predicts some conditions under which 
international images might be positively affected by what 
are actually negative messages from low credibility 
sources in other nations, and some conditions under 
which such messages will have a boomerang effect (i.e., 
individuals will respond negatively to such international 
contact) This research conceptualizes an individual's 
international image to consist of a range along an 
evaluative continuum rather than some specifically 
designated point on that continuum. To test the 
hypotheses, 122 university students listened to communi- 
cations directed to them from another nation for 27 mo. 
Results strongly support the predictions and suggest 
other types of international contact situations to which 
the theory and methodology of this research might be 
applied.—Journal abstract. 

1056. Speer, David C. (Erie County Suicide Preven- 
tion & Crisis Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Nonverbal commu- 
nication of affective information: Some laboratory 
findings pertaining to an interactional process. Compar- 
ative Group Studies, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 409-423. 
—Reviews studies on nonverbal behavior which bear 
upon and generally support P. Watzlawick, J. Deavin, 
and D. Jackson's (1967) hypothesis that nonverbal 
communication is a more valid indicator of an individu- 
al's affective state than is verbal communication. 
Different affective States may be communicated most 
effectively by different body parts. Nonverbal channels, 
while providing information, also contain much “noise. 
(30 ref.)—G. Breed. 

1057. Spencer, N. J. (Pennsylvania State U.) Differ- 
ences between linguists and nonlinguists in intuitions of 
grammaticality-acceptability. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 83-98.—Presented 150 
exemplar sentences from 6 linguists’ articles to 43 
linguistically naive undergraduate and 22 linguistically 
nonnaive graduate student native speakers. Ss agroed 
among themselves as to the acceptability or unaccepta- 
bility of 80% of the exemplars. It is suggested that 
linguists consult nonlinguists as to the acceptability of 
exemplars, which illustrate the rules proposed, as a check 
that those rules reflect the formal structure of the 
common language being described. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1058. Victoria, Marcos. [Study of the phenomenon of 
talking to oneself.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria ) 
Psicologia Médica, 1971(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 1-14.—Exanr 
Ines various aspects of soliloquy. It is noted that: @) 
Interior language is a simplistic conception of assoc! 
tion. (b) The ideal language of psychiatric Ійегаше 
always allows for the presence of another person. (c) 
lst use of soliloquy is affective. (d) Another use 0 
Soliloquy is the practical use. (e) A 3rd use is one whid 
relieves tension. The habit of talking to oneself 5 
observed frequently in large cities —C. Kokkinis. 
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1059. von der Lieth, Lars (Ed.). (U. Copenhagen, 
Psychological Lab., Denmark) [Nonverbal communica- 
tion: A seminar report.] (Danh) Psykologisk Skriftserie, 
1972(Mar), No. 4, 215 p.—Presents papers concerning 
nonverbal and total communication. Topics covered 
include movement notation, proxemic behavior, develop- 
ment of sign language in deaf children, and artistic use of 
body language.—P. Mylov. 

1060. Wepman, Joseph M. & Lozar, Barbara. (U. 
Chicago) The most frequently used words of spoken 
English. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 2(2), 129-136.—Presents a revision of a 1963 
analysis of word frequencies in spontaneous (story- 
telling) spoken language. 54 18-91 yr olds responded to a 
20-card administration of the TAT. An alphabetical 
listing of the words in the new directory with part-of- 
Speech identification of each word is included. Research 
uses for the dictionary are noted.—Journal abstract. 

1061. Wolff, Wirt M: (Colorado State U.) Publication 
problems in psychology and an explicit evaluation 
Schema for manuscripts. American Psychologist, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 28(3), 257-261.—Reviews the literature 
on the ongoing problems in screening official publica- 
tions in psychology. Analysis reveals that contemporary 
concerns of authors, editors, and readers center on issues 
of accessibility and of quality. Various observations and 
Suggestions regarding these publication problems are 
presented, including certain cautions about prior empiri- 
cal data. An explicit schema for evaluating journal 
manuscripts is provided.—A uthor abstract. 
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1062. Arlow, Jacob A. Perspectives on aggression in 
human adaptation. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 
42), 178-184. —Broadly examines the field of aggres- 
Slon studies with particular reference to 3 theories: 
biological-instinctual, frustration, and social learning. 
The frustration theory is found to be unsatisfactory. It is 
noted that psychoanalytic studies can make a genuine 
Contribution but in the past have been too oriented in 
terms of biology.—J. Z. Elias. 

1063. Beck, S. J. (U. Chicago) [How the Rorschach 
test came to the United States.] (Fren) Revue de 
Psychologie Appliquée, 1973, Vol. 23(1), 7-13.—Traces 
the history of the Rorschach test and comments on why 
1 became so popular. Dr. David Levy, then at the 


Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago, is attributed as first 

having used the test in the U.S. in 1924. In 1930, Dr. 
#wson Lowrey published what was probably the first 

original paper on the test іп a U.S. psychiatric journal. 
Se of the Phenomenological method and other topics 

"I6 mentioned in relation to the Rorschach—K. J. 
аттап. 

1064. Becker, Gilbert. (U. Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada) Individual ra МЕД among students who 
the research subject requirements early versus late in 
P © term as a source of sampling bias. Social Behavior & 
ity onality, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 71-80.—Studied the possibil- 

Sampling bias in psychological experiments when 

ate allowed to make their own appointments for 

‘atticipation. 7 personality inventories, e.g., the Social 
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Desirability scale, Social Reinforcement scale, and the 
Femininity Scale of the California Psychological Inven- 
tory, were administered to 126 female undergraduates. 
Q-factor analysis identified several Q-types (ideographic 
patterns) that varied substantially with Tespect to time 
choice and thus offered evidence to support a bias thesis, 
A change in subject recruitment policy is recommended, 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1065. Braun, John R. & Smith, Marcia. (U. Bridge- 
port) Fakability of the Self-Perception Inventory: Fur- 
ther investigation. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
32(2), 586. 

1066. Busch, John C. & de Ridder, Lawrence M. (U. 
North Carolina, School of Education, Greensboro) 
Conformity in preschool disadvantaged children as 
related to field-dependence, sex, and verbal reinforce- 
ment. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 
667-673.—Attempted to determine whether there was an 
interaction between conformity procedures (similar to 
the 1969 type of R. S. Crutchfield) and Rod and Frame 
Test performance or sex. These procedures were de- 
signed to produce conformity to a simulated group and 
to reduce conformity through verbal reinforcement in 96 
58-74 mo old Head Start Ss. Experimental manipulation 
of conformity was partially demonstrated; reinforcement 
reduced conformity of girls but not boys. Predicted 
interactions with field-dependence were not observed. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1067. Butcher, H. J. (U. Sussex, Brighton, England) 
Divergent thinking and creativity. In W. D. Wall & V. P. 
Varma (Eds.), Advances in educational psychology: I. New 
York, N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1972. viii, 189 p. $12. 
—Reviews the literature on the relationship between 
divergent thinking and creativity. The influence of J. P. 
Guilford’s structure-of-intellect model is discussed, and 
tests of divergent thinking are described. 

1068. Butt, Dorcas S. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) A factorial facet analysis of Gough’s 
socialization scale. Social Behavior & Personality, 1973, 
Vol. 1(1), 50-57.—Administered Н. С. Gough and D. К. 
Peterson's (see PA, Vol. 27:5279) 64-item socialization 
scale (now part of the California Psychological Invento- 
ry) to 257 male and 207 female undergraduates, 5 
subscales were isolated by factor analysis; 4 of these 
(Family Stability, Behavioral Control, Relaxed Security, 
and Self-confidence) showed improved statistical ade- 
quacy and increased theoretical yield when compared 
with several total scale versions. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1069. Cattell, Raymond B. & Delhees, Karl H. (U. 
Illinois) Seven missing normal personality factors in the 
questionnaire primaries. Multivariate Behavioral Re- 
search, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 173-194.—Notes that rather 
more than 16 primary factors, by factor-number tests, 
have regularly been found from the personality sphere in 
Q-data. Although only 16 have been standardized in 
equivalent A, B, C, and D scales, 7 additional replicated 
factors have been hypothesized. 2 scales for the concept 
in each of these were administered along with 2 markers 
for each 16 PF factor (and for 6 depression factors from 
abnormals) to 215 undergraduates. The 458-item, 58- 
variable matrix, factored by oblique simple structure 
principles, yielded 26-29 factors. Unique rotation to 
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maximized hyperplane count revealed the 7 factors as 
indeed new dimensions, and item analysis has led to their 
availability as experimental 16 PF supplement scales. (43 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
1070. Corbella, Jacinto. [Present worth of the study 
of character in foreign psychiatry.) (Span) Revista de 
Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 1971(Jan), Vol. 10(3), 
151-155.— Discusses the concept of character in relation- 
ship to a person's overall personality and actions. Basic 
- topics include the determinism of fault, the comprehen- 
sion of crime, and pharmacological aspects. 
1071. de Bonis, M. (Saint Anne Psychiatric Center, 
Clinic of Mental & Brain Disease, Paris, France) [The 
study of anxiety by means of questionnaires.] (Fren) 
- Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1973, Vol. 23(1), 15-47. 
—Summarizes 19 of the principal paper and pencil tests 
of anxiety. Factorial dimensions of 5 of the tests are 
_ discussed. Of 34 traits identified in the sample of 5 tests, 
.21 factors are compared in a table. Anxiety traits are 
carefully distinguished from anxiety states. The relevant 
question whether anxiety is unidimensional or multidi- 
‘mensional is raised and discussed. (110 ref.)—K. J. 
- Hartman. 
^. 1072. Edwards, Allen L. (U. Washington) The meas- 
- urement of personality traits by scales and inventories. 
E ET York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1970. xiii, 
306 p. 
1073. Epstein, Seymour. (U. Massachusetts) The self- 
concept revisited: Or a theory of a theory. American 
'sychologist, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 404-416.—Attempts 
to integrate phenomenological theories of the self-con- 
ept into a broader framework compatible with an 
objective approach. The phenomenological theories that 
dentify the self-concept as the nucleus of the personality 
with directive and integrative properties become intelligi- 
_ ble when the self-concept is redefined as a “self-theory” 
that the individual has unwittingly constructed about 
himself as an experiencing, functioning individual. The 
 Self-theory supplements a “world theory,” which encom- 
passes the remaining significant aspects of experience. 
‚Ап individual's sel-theory consists of a hierarchical 
arrangement of major and minor postulates. The 
postulates can be operationally identified by the cogni- 
tions implicit in the individual’s emotional responses to 
events. The individual develops his self-theory to assist in 
the maintenance of a favorable pleasure-pain balance, 
assimilate the data of experience, and maintain self. 
esteem. A failure in any of these functions produces 
mounting stress, and ultimately collapse of the self- 
theory, which can be adaptive in providing an opportuni- 
ty for drastic reorganization. (22. tef.)—Author abstract. 
1074. Eysenck, Н. J. (U. London, England) Personali- 
ty and learning. In W. D. Wall & V. P. Varma (Eds.) 
Advances in educational Psychology: І. New York, N.Y.. 
Barnes & Noble, 1972. viii, 189 p. $12.— Discusses K. V 
Spence's theory that task performance is a product of 
motivation and learning, and H. J. Eysenck’s theory of 
the relationship between educational success, extraver- 
sion, and neuroticism. Supporting experimental evidence 
is reviewed, and suggestions concerning the application 
of these theories to educational practice are presented. 
1075. Fenster, C. Abraham & Locke, Bernard. (John 
Jay Coll. of Criminal Justice, City U. New York) 
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Neuroticism among policemen: An examination of 
police personality. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 358-359.—Compared the neuroti- 
cism scores of college-educated policemen, non-college- 
educated policemen, and college- and non-college-edu- 
cated civilians (№ = 548), using the Eysenck Personali- 
ty Inventory and the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale. On the 
whole, policemen scored lower on neuroticism when 
compared with nonpolice citizens. Noncollege police 
were significantly less neurotic than college and noncol- 
lege civilians on the Eysenck but not on the Rokeach 
scale. It is concluded that neuroticism was not a major 
characteristic of this group of policemen. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1076. Fromkin, Howard L. (Purdue U.) Feelings of 
interpersonal undistinctiveness: An unpleasant affec- 
tive state. Journal of Experimental Research in Personali- 
ty, 1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 178-185.—Predicted that (a) 
affect would become more pleasant as feelings of 
distinctiveness increased and (b) that this relationship 
would be curvilinear with a high uniqueness group 
approximating the point of inflection. 38 male and 38 
female undergraduates received bogus test results which 
described them as low, moderate, high, or extreme in 
uniqueness and then completed a Mood Adjective 
Checklist. Results show a significant (р < .01) linear 
trend and a nonsignificant (р < .07) quadratic trend, 
both in the predicted direction. Since the experimental 
induction produced only a weak spread in the degree of 
self-perceived uniqueness between the high and extreme 
uniqueness groups, it is concluded that the Ist hypothesis 
was confirmed and the 2nd hypothesis was not powerful- 
ly tested. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1077. Goethals, George W. (Harvard U.) Symbiosis 
and the life cycle. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 46(1), 91-96.—Reviews Freudian theo- 
Ties of object relations and the Oedipus complex, and 
relates these to the author’s clinical observations con- 
cerning initial love relationships between young adults. It 
is hypothesized that the initial genital experience 
represents the 3rd symbiosis in human experience. The 
influence of cultural norms on this experience 18 
discussed.—A. Olson. р. 

1078. Grigg, Kenneth A. “All roads lead to Rome : 
The role of the nursemaid in Freud's dreams. Journal of 
the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 
108-126.— Discusses the role of Freud's mother surto 
gate, the Czechoslovakian, Roman Catholic nursemaid 
of his Ist 27; yrs, through his dreams and associations. 
The oedipal bases for the “travel phobia” and “Коте 
neurosis” are elucidated through the medium of this 
“primary originator’ of Freud’s neurosis. (19 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 6 

1079. Grinberg, Léon. [Psychoanalytic observations 
on creativity: Round table report of the 28t 
International Psychoanalytic Congress.] (Span) Revisi? 
de Psicoanálisis, 1972(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 177-178. 1 

1080. Grinberg, Rebecca. [Aggression in the апа!у5/5 
of children.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1972(Jan). 
Vol. 29(1), 35-40. — Discusses aggression motivated 
fear of one's own death, and often used as a defense 
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1081. Hall, Calvin S. & Nordby, Vernon J. A primer of 
Jungian psychology. New York, N.Y.: Taplinger, 1973. 
142 p. $5.95. 

1082. Hama, Haruyo & Fusama, Tadashi. (Doshisha 
U., Kyoto, Japan) [An experimental study of an 
inanimate movement response as a conflict index in the 
Rorschach.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 43(6), 285-289.—Administered the 
Rorschach to 100 university students. 20 Ss with high 
and 20 with low inanimate movement responses (m) then 
completed a discrimination conflict task. The high *m" 
group had significantly higher conflict scores than the 
low "m" group (р < .05). In Exp. II, 650 university 
students completed the MMPI. 30 Ss with high and 30 
with low Conflict scale scores then completed the 
-Rorschach. The mean frequency of “т” responses was 

higher in the high conflict group (p < .05). Findings are 
discussed in terms of D. Berlyne's information theory. 
—English summary. 

1083. Herb, Terry R. & Elliott, Robert F. (U. 
Alabama, Huntsville) Authoritarianism in the conversa- 
7 tion of gestures. Kansas Journal of Sociology, 197\(Fal), 
Vol, 7(3-4), 93-101.—Explored the nature of authoritar- 
ianism as expressed through body and head positions in 
interaction. 64 male undergraduates, 4 with high and / 
with low California F scale scores, served as Ss. 
ү Measures of role embracement were developed and 
evaluated. High authoritarians were found to be more 
rigid across situations than low authoritarians and to 
embrace the leadership role more often when subordinat- 
ed than low authoritarians. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
1084. Hindelang, Michael J. (State U. New York, 
School of Criminal Justice, Albany) Perceived locus of 
control and guilt arousal following norm transgressions. 
Criminology, 1973(May), Vol. 11(1), 49-60.—Studied 48 
female Ss, selected from 321 female undergraduates who 
were given Rotter's I-E scale. Ss had extreme I-E scores 
and were opposed to use of electric shock with men or 
- Women. They were required to administer simulated 
1 shocks to confederates in the Buss and Brock shock 
' situation. Half of the Ss in each of the high and low LE 
Broups perceived that they controlled the shock intensi- 
| ty; 4 had no perceived control over shock level. Guilt 
| arousal was assessed by a postexperimental, 4-item rating 
І of the situation. No differences on guilt arousal were 
| found between Ss who did and did not feel responsible 
for shock intensity, nor between Ss differing on the I-E 

locus of control measure.—S. L. Brodsky. 
1085. Horn, John L. & Knapp, John R. (U. Denver) 
On the subjective character of the empirical base of 
Guilford's structure-of-intellect model. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973(Jul), Vol. 80(1), 33-43.—Analysis of data 
| ias 3 studies that have been cited as indicating support 
Or the structure-of-intellect (SI) theory demonstrates 
| that Procrustean factoring methods can be used to 
Provide results that appear to support randomly deter- 
Mined theories. Such results can be obtained even 
though (a) variables were reliable and presumably 
interrelated in lawful ways; (b) factors were required to 
v orthogonal; (c) factor loadings used in interpretation 
©те required to be at least 30; and (d) S sample 
numbers were as large as 175, 205, and 240. Findings are 
Interpreted as indicating that the factor-analytic support 
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for SI theory is not compelling because it is not 
appreciably better than the support that can be provided 
for theories generated by random procedures. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1086. Hosseini, A. A.; Mehryar, A. H. & Razavieh, A. 
A. (Pahlavi U., Shiraz, Iran) Extraversion, neuroticism, 
and psychoticism as measured by Eysenck’s inventories 
in Iran. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 

122(2), 197-205.—Administered a slightly modified 
version of the Persian form of the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory, which also includes Eysenck's recently pub- 
lished Psychoticism (P) scale, to 1,009 Iranian students, 
who were taking a university entrance examination. 
Retesting of a subgroup of 26 Ss under ordinary 
conditions showed little distortion of the mean scores 
when compared to the highly competitive test situation. 
The test-retest reliability of the scale over a 5-mo period, 
however, was undesirably low, except for the Neuroti- 
cism (N) scale. Psychoticism was found to correlate 
positively with neuroticism. Females scored higher than _ 
males on neuroticism but lower on both extraversion and 
psychoticism. In comparison with British norms, Iranian 
Ss scored higher on both N and P scales, the difference 
on the latter being particularly striking.—Author abstract. 

1087. Howarth, E. & Cattell, Raymond B, (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) The multivariate experimental 
contribution to personality research. In B. B. Wolman 
(Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1973. ху, 1006 p. $45. 

1088. Howarth, Edgar. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) An hierarchical oblique factor analysis of 
Eysenck's rating study of 700 neurotics. Social Behavior 
& Personality, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 81-87.—Refactored Н. J. 
Eysenck's unrotated data on neuroticism, extraversion, 
and hypochondriasis using hierarchical oblique factor 
analysis. Various solutions, beginning with the unrotated 
solution for comparison with Eysenck's unrotated 
solution, are detailed. The advantages of the rotated 
primary solution are described and Eysenck’s interpreta- 
tions of higher-order analysis are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

1089. Hritzuk, John. (U. Calgary, Faculty of Educa- 
tion, Alberta, Canada) A study of personality: A Western 
and Soviet point of view. Social Behavior & Personality, 
1973, Vol. 1(1), 58-63.—Compared theoretical and 
experimental aspects of Western and Soviet personality 
measures in terms of the concept of set. The Eysenck 
Personality Inventory (EPI) and D. N. Uznadze set tasks 
were administered to 122 student nurses. Ss were 
grouped as hysterics or dysthymics, or neurotics, 
extraverts, or introverts. Hysterics and dysthymics 
differed significantly (p < .01) in the number of set of 
trials on Uznadze set tasks but no differences were found 
for neurotics, extraverts, or introverts.—Journal abstract. 

1090. Jackson, Douglas N. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Structured personality assessment. 
In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.:PrenticeHallj1973.xv, 1006 p. $45. 

1091. Jay, Jeffrey & Birney, Robert C. (Amherst 
Coll.) Research findings on the kibbutz adolescent: A 
response to Bettelheim. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 347-354.—Tested deduc- 
tions from B. Bettelheim’s 1969 hypothesis of repression 
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in kibbutz youth, using a battery of personality measures 

- chosen for their measurement of relevant self-reported 

- behaviors. A comparison was made between 26 kibbutz 
and 24 moshav adolescents. Little support was found in 
the score patterns for the repression hypothesis.—Journal 
abstract. 

1092. Kanthamani, B. K. & Rao, K. Ramakrishna. 
(Inst. for Parapsychology, Durham, N.C.) Personality 
characteristics of ESP subjects: V. Graphic expansive- 

_ ness and ESP. Journal of Parapsychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
37(2), 119-129.—Administered a clairvoyance card test, 
a drawing test of expansiveness-compressiveness, and the 
Extraversion scale of the High School Personality 

- Questionnaire to 110 female high school and junior 

- college students. The expansive Ss scored significantly 

- higher on ESP than the compressive Ss (p < .05). The 

- relationship between ESP and expansiveness-compres- 

- siveness was consistent in the “natural” type (those Ss 

Уо were both expansive and extravert as well as those 
- who were both compressive and introvert). The differ- 
ence in their scoring rate was highly significant 

с (< 001). However, the corresponding difference for the 

_ “compensatory” type (those Ss who were introvert and 

- expansive as well as those who were extravert and 

compressive) were not significant. These results are 
indicative of an interaction effect between extraversion 

Scores and expansiveness insofar as they relate to ESP 

— scores. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

І 1093. Keller, Jack & Redfering, David I. Comparison 

.. between the personalities of LSD users and nonusers as 

- measured by the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 

__ 1973(Арг), Vol. 156(4), 271-277.—Compared the person- 
- alities of 61 users of illicit LSD and 60 matched nonusers 
-by the results of the MMPI. 88% of the users’ MMPI 

protocols were judged abnormal as compared to 54% of 
the nonusers’. In addition, the users’ mean scores were 
significantly greater (p < .05) than nonusers for the 
neurotic triad, the psychosis classification, and the 
behavior disorder category. It is suggested that the 
relationships between elevated MMPI scales and LSD 
usage should be viewed as correlational, since it was 
impossible todetermine whether the measured personality 
deviations of the users predated LSD use. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


1094. Kelly, Karen; Silverman, Bernie I. & Cochrane, 


s 


Raymond. (U. Nebraska) Social desirability and the ` 


Rokeach Value Survey. Journal of Experimental Research 
in Personality, 1972(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 84-87.—Adminis- 
tered the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale and 
the Rokeach Value Survey to 117 undergraduates. The 
60 experimental Ss were given 2 administrations of the 
value survey with standard and “fake good” instructions. 
Ss scoring high on social desirability ranked the terminal 
values the same as those scoring low. With standard 
instructions, the social desirability factor was not related 
to a tendency to respond to the value survey in a socially 
desirable way. When Ss were asked to respond in a 
socially desirable fashion, social values were ranked 
higher than with standard instructions. D. J. Bem's 1970 
social desirability interpretation of Rokeach's value 
change experiments is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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1095. Kelman, Harold (Ed.) Feminine psychology: 
Karen Horney, M.D. New York, N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 
1973. 269 p. $2.95. 

1096. Kramer, Marlene; McDonnell, Catherine & 
Reed, John L. (U. California, School of Nursing, San 
Francisco) Self-actualization and role adaptation of 
baccalaureate degree nurses. Nursing Research, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 111-123.—Interviewed and tested 
222 baccalaureate degree nurses in 1967; of 195 who 
were retested in 1970, only 112 were still in hospital 
nursing. Dependent variables were taken from the 12- 
scale Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) measuring 
time competence-incompetence, inner-directed-other- 
directed support, and 10 subscales considered important 
for self-actualization: valuing, feeling, self-perception, 
awareness, and interpersonal sensitivity. Independent 
variables concerned attitude and behavior roles: profes- 
sional role conception, bureaucratic role conception, role 
deprivation, integrative role behavior, job success, and 
job status. A factor analysis of the POI scales was done 
to condense and group the dependent variables; the 3 
derived factors were uncorrelated. Using the POI scales 
of time competence and inner-directedness as shorthand 
indicators of self-actualization, no significant main 
effects were obtained to discriminate between the 
independent variables. Interactive effects between nurses 
holding varying degrees of strength on independent 
variables were obtained: the effect of varying strengths 
of adherence to the bureaucratic work system and to the 
professional code were separately and jointly interactive 
with job success when the time competence aspect of 
self-actualization was examined and jointly interactive 
when the inner-directed scale was used. (38 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1097. Langer, Ellen J. & Dweck, Carol S. (Yale U.) 
Personal politics: The psychology of making it. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. xi, 193 p.—Dis- 
cusses everyday problems in the home, school, office, 
and social setting, and describes basic techniques for the 
individual to analyze and improve his self-concept, 
interpersonal relationships, and control over the environ- 
ment. 

1098. Lee, Victor & Williams, Phillip. Creativity. 
Bletchley, England: Open U. Press, 1972. 75 p. £l. 
— Presents home study material organized into weekly 
units the nature of creativity, methods of assessing 
creativity in the schools, the personality and other 
characteristics of the creative person, and home an 
school influences on creativity in children. 

1099. Little, Brian R. (U. Oxford, England) Psycho- 
logical man as scientist, humanist and specialist. 
Journal of Experimental Research іп Personality, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 6(2-3), 95-118.—Examines assumptions 
underlying orthodox models for personality research an 
reveals problems and paradoxes that retard progress m 
this field. 2 alternative “reflexive” models, G. A. Kelly's 
“scientist” model and third force psychology’s “human- 
ist” model, are critically analyzed. An alternative 
“specialist” model is proposed; which retains aspects 0 
orthodox models at one level, and incorporates reflexive 
considerations at another. A family of specialization 
models is described which applies to idiographic, 
differential, and nomothetic problems in personality 
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research. The concept of primary specialization in 
persons and things is developed and examples given of 
its joint applicability to Ss and theorists. (95 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1100. Maini, S. M. Personality and cognitive 
differences between an original and a non-original 
group. Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund U., 1973, 
Vol. 13(1), 13 p.—Administered Swedish versions of the 
Alternate Uses test, Gestalt Completion Test, and a 
personality inventory to 37 female and 29 male high 
school students. As predicted, the original group 
(п = 19) was more fluent, less rigid, and less stimulus 
bound than the nonoriginal group (m = 25) The 
originals were more tolerant of ambiguity, low on social 
desirability, and capable of adaptive regression in the 
service of the ego. Results are discussed in terms of an 
objective-subjective continuum, the objective side being 
more stimulus bound, rigid, and lacking in adaptive 
regression. The original group was more proximal to the 
subjective end of the continuum and capable of 
momentary and partially controlled regression which 
served a constructive and creative function. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1101. Marko, Július. (Research Inst. of Child Psychol- 
ogy & Pathopsychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
[Self-evaluation and personality profile in Cattell's 16 
PF Test.] (Slok) Psychologia a Patopsychologia Dietata, 
1973, Vol. 8(1), 19-28.— Tested 132 boys and 122 girls of 
à normal school population with Cattell's 16 PF to assess 
the quality of their self-confidence. Evaluation and 
analysis of the data showed that: (a) Scores attained by 
the samples with low and high self-confidence on factors 
H and F indicate that quality of self-confidence is 
conditioned by a constitutional sensitiveness of the S 
towards difficulties in life and by his education. (b) Ss 
With high self-confidence appear to be emotionally 
stable; confident and self-secure; with a higher level of 
Conscious self-sentiment; more group dependent, care- 
free, adventurous, extraverted, and sociable; with a 
tendency to leadership. (c) Ss with low self-confidence 
are, on the contrary, extremely shy, timid, considerate, 
aloof and not adaptable, emotionally unstable, introvert- 
ed, submissive, insecure, lacking self-assurance, with a 
tendency for neurotic reactions and a decreased ability 
lo cope with stress situations. No statistically significant 

ifferences were found between more or less intelligent 
Ss with regard to the quality of self-confidence, level of 
character “strength, or radicalism and conservatism. 

(Russian summary)—English summary. 
1,102. McKay, Martha J. & Ri Harold. (San 
d State Coll.) Personality differences between one- 
те and recidivist unwed mothers. Journal of Genetic 
‘sychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 207-210.—Gave the 
MMPI to 21 1-йте and 16 recidivist unwed mothers 
god 15-24 yrs. Ss were compared with 2,054 females in 
(а Previous study who had not been unwed mothers 
аков): Results show the recidivist group differed 
кашу from controls on the following MMPI 
» Bios D, Hy, Pd, Pa, Pt, Sc, and Ma. The l-time 
i P differed from controls significantly on the F, Pd, 
Pu Md Ma scales. The recidivist group differed from the 
2 Broup in the direction of less adjustment on the 

a Pt, Sc, and Es scales.—Author abstract. 


1103. Mohan, Vidhu. (Panjab U., Chandigarh, India) 
Extraversion and variability in aesthetic preference of 
children. Psychologia: An International Journal of Psy- 
chology in the Orient, 1972(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 43-45. 
— Following the findings of Mohan and Mohan with 
adult males, the present study tested the hypothesis that 
extraverted male children would show relatively great 
variation in aesthetic preference, based on suggestion 
through group identification. The hypothesis was based 


on Eysenck's earlier contention of relatively greater . 


suggestibility in the extravert. Ss were 100 school boys, 
11-15 yrs old. Materials included 15 TAT pictures. 
Results indicate a definite effect of suggestion in 
changing aesthetic preferences of children. Extraverts 
were found to be more variable in their aesthetic 
preferences than were introverts.—R. D. Nance. 

1104. Moncrieff, Donald W. Heuristic ambiguities in 
Maslow's "'creativeness." Journal of Phenomenological 
Psychology, 1972(Spr), Vol. 2(2), 257-269.—Surveys A. 
Maslow's thinking about creativeness, the ambiguities 
involved, and their implications. His first use of the term 
referred to products of creativeness, but he later directed. 
his attention to persons and the human function of self- 
realization. Methodological ambiguities also appear. 
Although he used the classic scientific method in many 
ways, he also challenged it vigorously and sought more 
appropriate methods of studying man. He offered a 
holistic approach and eventually expressed the ideal of 
integrating classic and holistic approaches, an aim which 
would involve other ambiguities. Following logically 
from ambiguity of terms is phenomenological ambiguity 
and the questions it raises. Is creativeness a phenomenon 
at all? Maslow came to regard it rather as a quality. 
What characterizes this quality? It appears to involve, in 
a human being, growth, education, and self-actualization 
without self-attention, on the existential level.—7. Davis. 

1105. Nowicki, Stephen & Barnes, Jarvis. (Emory U.) 
Effects of a structured camp experience on locus of 
control orientation. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 247-252.—Administered Nowicki 
and Strickland’s Locus of Control Scale for Children to 
248 black and 13 white inner-city 7th, 8th, or 9th graders 
before and after participation in а l-wk structured camp 
program. Results support the hypothesis that this 
experience would lead to a change toward internality in 
Ss’ locus of control orientation. The trend toward 
internality continued in a subgroup of 27 Ss who 
returned for an additional week. Item analyses reveal the 
specific items on which the changes occurred and 
indicate that a rather general change of orientation 
occurred. Results are discussed in terms of social 
learning theory and suggestions are made. to improve 
future programs of this sort. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1106. Progoff, Ira. (Drew U., Inst. for Research in 
Depth Psychology, Graduate School) Jung’s psychology 
and its social meaning. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, 
1973. xxiii, 290 p. $2.50. 

1107. Rangell, Leo. [Aggression, Oedipus and 
historical perspective.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 63-83.— Presents an address from 
the 28th International Psychoanalytic Congress, Vienna, 
1971. Some early views of Freud and the relationship of 
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the Oedipus complex to aggression аге discussed. (22 
ref.)—W. B. Haslam. 
1108. Rathus, Spencer A. (Montclair State Coll.) A 30- 
item schedule for assessing assertive behavior. Behav- 
- jor Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 398-406.— Describes 
the Rathus Assertiveness Schedule. The schedule is 
shown to have moderate to high test-retest reliability 
( = .78; р < .01) and split-half reliability (r — 77; 
ор < .01). Validity in terms of the impressions respon- 
- dents make on other people (.33<r's<.62; рз < .01) 
and in terms of their indications of how they would 
behave in specific situations in which assertive, outgoing 
- behavior can be used with profit (г = .70; p < .01) is 
satisfactory. Item analysis shows that 27 of the 30 items 
- correlate significantly with the total scale score and 19 of 
| 30 correlate significantly with external criteria. The use 
of a shorter version and the finding that assertiveness 
_ eovaries negatively with impressions of respondents’ 
_ niceness are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

. 1109. Rim, Y. (Technion Inst., Haifa, Israel) [Conflict- 
ing communications, personality, attitudes, intelli- 
- gence, and values.] (Fren) Schweizerische Zeitschrift für 

Ў рее und ihre Anwendungen, 1973, Vol. 32(1), 
56-61.—Investigated the relationship between the scores 
- of 200 Ss on the Conflicting Communications Scale 
(CCS) and the Eysenck Personality Inventory, Eysenck 
- Psychoticism Scale, California F Scale, Rokeach Dogma- 
_ tism Scale, Rokeach Value Survey, and the Mach IV 
Scale. Results confirm the hypothesis that within a 
normal population, Ss characterized by greater perceived 
conflicting communications would also have higher 

Scores оп neuroticism, psychoticism, authoritarianism, 
. Machiavellianism, and dogmatism. Further, Ss charac- 
- terized by low scores on the CCS shared their preferred 

values (mature love, happiness, national security, an 

exciting life, and freedom) with those of more intelligent, 
. emotionally stable, and non-Machiavellian Ss, confirm- 
ing results of previous investigations. (German summary) 

SM summary, 

. Roodin, Paul A.; Vaught, Glen M. & Simpson, 

William E. (State University Coll. New York, Oswego) 

Correlational analysis of changes in children's Easter 

drawings as a function of a naturally-motivated expect- 

ancy. Social Behavior & Personality, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 

43-49.—28 kindergartners and 20 Ist graders drew 4 

pictures of either the Easter bunny or the Easter basket 

ined to Easter and 2 pictures of the same symbol after 
ster. Height and width measures were obtained for 
each drawing and correlation matrices were constructed 
individually for age, sex, ordinal Position, and symbol 
—bunny vs basket. Patterns of change in the drawings as 

a function of these variables were examined and the 
correlations in drawing measures were assessed. Results 
support the naturally-motivated expectancy hypothesis 
and suggest some neglected sources of variability in 
children’s drawings of Easter symbols.—Journal abstract. 
1111. Sandler, Joseph; Holder, Alex & Dare, 
Christopher. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, England) 
Frames of reference in psychoanalytic psychology: V. 
The topographical frame of reference: The organization 
of the mental apparatus. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 46(1), 29-36.—Discusses the 
theoretical constructs Ist outlined by Freud in The 
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Interpretation of Dreams concerning the functions, 
boundaries, and interrelationships of the unconscious, 
preconscious, and conscious. (17 ref.) 

1112. Sandler, Joseph; Holder, Alex & Dare, 
Christopher. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, England) 
Frames of reference in psychoanalytic psychology: VI. 
The topographical frame of reference: The uncon- 
scious. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 46(1), 37-43.—Discusses Freud’s theory of the 
function and components of the unconscious. Major 
topics include the pleasure-pain principle and the 
characteristics of primary process (e.g., timelessness and 
displacement). 

1113. Sargent, S. Stansfeld. (Oxnard Mental Health 
Center, Calif.) The humanistic approach to personality. 
In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1973. xv.1006 p. $45. 

1114. Sato, Seiichi. (Kumamoto U., Japan) [The 
effect of need for achievement upon reminiscence.] 
(Тарп) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
43(6), 317-320. 

1115. Schroeder, Charles C. (Western New England 
Coll.) Sex differences and growth toward self-actualiza- 
tion during the freshman year. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 32(2), 416-418—Administered the 
Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) to 590 undergrad- 
uates and retested 448 Ss during the following semester. 
Test-retest results indicate initial differences for men 
and women on 11 of the 12 scales as well as different 
patterns of change during the freshman year. Practical 
considerations with regard to pooling POI scale scores 
for men and womer are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1116. Sevilla, Luis G. [The place of aggression in 
Freudian theory of instinct.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria 
y Psicologia Médica, 1971(Јап), Vol. 10(1), 25-43. 
— Considers Freud’s ideas on the place of aggression as а 
whole and divides them into their component parts. 
Topics include (a) the importance of the instincts in 
psychoanalysis, (b) scientific focus of Freud's ideas, (c) 
psychoanalysis and science, (d) economic factors, (е) 
classification of the instincts, and (f) the theory of 
aggressiveness.—C. Kokkinis. 

1117. Silverman, Irwin & Margulis, Stephen. (York U., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Experiment title as a source 
of sampling bias in commonly used "subject-pool" 
procedures. Canadian Psychologist, 1973(Apr). Vol. 
14(2), 197-201.—Compared scores on the Omnibus 
Personality Inventory of 132 college students who chose, 
by experiment title, to serve as Ss in a personality related 
study to meet a course requirement, and 127 college 
students who chose a color preference experiment. A 
number of differences between these groups were found, 
providing coherent profiles of both. Results indicate that 
there are generalization problems in commonly used 
procurement procedures that go beyond the fact that 
most come from the university student community- 
Alternate methods of S recruitment are suggested. 
(French abstract) —Journal abstract. + 

1118. Sinha, Maya. (Раша U., India) Self-drawing 45 
a possible indicator of some non-intellectual aspects: 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in Ine 
Orient, 1972(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 38-42.— Tested Harris? 
alternative hypotheses about “self-drawing.” Ss were 
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Dos and 174 girls, 7-10 yrs old, in 4 junior schools of a 
ity. Harris's Draw-A-Man Test was used. Drawing 
were analyzed in terms of correlations between 


rences between self and same-sex drawing means. 
"hypothesis that the "Self Scale" is a potential 3rd 
| of the Draw-A-Man scale was not supported. The 
thesis that self drawings are indicators of non- 


lefensive processes. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & 
‘Sons, 1973. xi, 303 p. $9.50. 

— 1120. Skinner, Nicholas F. (King's Coll, London, 
Ontario, Canada) Effects of the multi-dimensional 
imposition of extraversion of ''faking bad" on the 
senck Personality Inventory. Social Behavior & Per- 
І 1973, Vol. 1(1), 29-32.—Administered the 
senck Personality Inventory to 96 undergraduates 
r standard conditions and then with instructions to 
ther a “пісе” or “awful” personality. Attempts to 
Tepresent a nice personality produced a significant 
{P<.1) increase in extraversion (E) and a decrease in 
neuroticism (N). Significant increases (p = .1) occurred 
‘both N and Е for the fake "awful" group. An 
‘planation for the unexpected increase in E in terms of 
the multifactor composition of the E scale is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

— 1121. Talley, William M. & Vamos, Peter. (McGill U., 
ontreal, Quebec, Canada) An exploratory study of 
gmatism and its relation to group response. Canadian 
unsellor, 1972(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 278-282.—Asked 24 
в duate students with high or low scores on the 
-Rokeach Dogmatism Scale to write an unstructured 
‘Paragraph on their feelings after each of 12 unstructured 
їр Sessions. It was found that Ss with high dogmatism 
Scores were concerned to a significantly greater degree 
out the physical setting, the organization and structure 
the group sessions, the topics discussed, the goals of 
| group, evaluation, and level of satisfaction with the 
up. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

1122. Torrance, Е. Paul. (U. Georgia) Non-test 
licators of creative talent among disadvantaged 
dren. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 17(1), 
Rg ллу contemporary writers have criticized the use 
Э {516 for low income and ethnically different children. 
: even the Torrance Test of Creative Thinking has 
Mown black and low-income children scoring higher on 
Some areas than white and middle- or high-income 
aren. In addition, there are several non-test indica- 
5 of Creativity including checklists, biographical 
and observational measures—S. Krippner. 
1123. Vansina, Marie J. [Het super-ego: Oorsprong 
ка Ontwikkeling van S. Freud's opvattingen over het 
i Matieve en het morele in de mens. (The super-ego: 
zi Bin and development of S. Freud's reviews on 

Mative and moral aspects of human behavior.).] 
Antwerp, Belgium: Standaard Wetenschappelijke 
Verij, 1968. 307 p- 

- Wolitzky, David L. & Wachtel, Раш L. (New 
U., Research Center for Mental Health) Personali- 
d perception. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of 
‘al psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J-: Prentice Hall, 
* Xv. 1006 р. $45. 
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1125. Ables, Billie S. & Brandsma, Jeffrey. (U. 
Kentucky, Medical School) The effectiveness of differ- 
ent learning experiences for teaching psychiatry. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 29-33. 
—Delineates the kinds of experiences which comprise а 
teaching program in order to assess their value as 
learning experiences. Assessment involved a question- 
naire which divided learning experiences into 3 categor- 
ies: (a) those relating to contact with different individu- 
als, (b) those involving different kinds of teaching 
experiences, and (c) those relating to different conceptu- 
al problem areas. The instrument was administered to 86 
junior medical students. Results from 76 Ss show that Ж 
of the 44 items on the questionnaires were judged below 
average in effectiveness for learning psychiatry.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1126. Barber, Bernard; Lally, John J.; Makarushka, 
Julia L. & Sullivan, Daniel. (Barnard Coll., Columbia U.) 
Research on human subjects: Problems of social 


control in medical experimentation. New York, N.Y.: - 


Russell Sage Foundation, 1973. viii, 263 p. 

1127. Barnat, Michael R. (Livingston Community 
Mental Health Service, Howell, Mich.) Student reac- 
tions to supervision: Quests for a contract. Professional 
Psychology, 1973(Feb) Vol. 4(1), n 
some examples of supervisory styles. toward which 
psychotherapy trainees have shown a consistently nega- 
tive reaction. Examples are distilled from numerous 
supervisory encounters and student discussions of 
situations which fostered chronic complaint and low 
morale. Inadequate supervision may result in the clinical 
trainee losing himself in partial, temporary identifica- 
tions or, worse, it may preclude identification, and 
therefore crucial learning, altogether. Among topics 
discussed are supervisory affectation and distancing by 
the reinforcement of dubious categories.—4. M. ra 

1128. Batdorf, Richard L. (Bellevue Community Coll.) 
A proposed internship model for students in counselor 
education or supervision. Counselor Education & Super- 
vision, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(4), 271-277.—Argues that the 
internship is a relatively neglected but singularly vital 
component of graduate training in counselor education 
or supervision, particularly at the doctoral level. A model 
is proposed that includes 5 behavioral and interrelated 
dimensions of intern involvement in the field agency: 
meetings, observations, conferences, consultations, and 
program evaluations. Problems associated with intern- 
ships are discussed, including planning and funding 
responsibilities and the need for defining the internship 
in behaviorally explicit terms. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1129. Becker, Robert E.; Wintrob, Ronald M.; Cancro, 
Robert E. & Stabenau, James R. (U. Connecticut, Health 
Center) Psychiatry in the functionally organized under- 
graduate curriculum. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 130(5) 571-574.—Argues that the 
functionally organized curriculum permits the integra- 
tion of psychiatry into most of the courses that comprise 
the Ist 2 yrs of medical school. Rather than presenting 
psychiatry to the student as a separate discipline or 
centering the acquisition of interpersonal skills around 
specific psychiatric diseases, this system introduces 
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psychiatric concepts in their natural context as they arise 
-conjunction with disease in functioning human organ 
i systems.—Journal abstract. 

- . 1130, Boyd, Robert E.; Tennyson, W. Wesley & 
‘ 


>= 

_ Erickson, Reynold. (U. Illinois) Counselors and client 
“confidentiality. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
- 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(4), 278-288.—Analyzed the responses 
of 936 school counselors who returned a mailed 
_ questionnaire on the methods they employed in releasing 
pil personnel information to requesting sources. 
esults indicate that while the methods used to release 
such data varied by type of information and requesting 
agency, complete confidentiality was rarely, if ever, 
extended to school-age clients. Information concerning 
the educational progress and vocational development of 
the client was most readily shared with others. While 
most requested information was released in some form, 
Other school personnel were most likely to receive 
unabridged data.—Journal abstract. 

1131. Brian, Donald, et al. Pupil personnel services 
guidelines for selection, training, and use of 
paraprofessionals. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Regional 
Schools, National Assn. оѓ Pupil Personnel 
Administrators, No. 2, 1972. iv, 20 p. $1.—Defines the 
educational paraprofessional and provides an outline for 
cruiting, selecting, training, supervising, and licensing 
paraprofessionals in the pupil personnel services depart- 
ents. (38 ref.) 

1132. Cates, J. 
. Washington, 
and 1970. А 
262-264. 


department of psych 
education in some 
immediate educational Plans. 27% of the employed Ss 
Stated that their work was directly related. oh their 
training in psychology. Data are also presented on 
аа. хд. аа salaries, financial support for 
School, and fields of stud 

E dor Study other than psycholo- 
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ical interviewing 


and interviewing patients. The pilot 
otal class of 233 s БОКЕ а 
small-group setting during a l-wk period. $ articipation 
was emphasized in course Planning and discussion 
groups and as learners and teachers. Ss and instructors 
rated the course as above average to excellent, and the Ss 
showed a significant learning gain in medical interview- 
ing techniques.—Journal abstract, 

1134. Cline, David W. & Garrard, Judith N. (U. 
Minnesota, Medical School) Evaluation of the SAID 
teaching program. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 582-585.—Suggests that 2nd-yr 
nedical students can be taught psychiatry with a 


course (with a total 
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multimedia combination of filmed interviews with 
patients, an inventory of critical symptoms, a diagnostic 
chart illustrating clustering of symptoms for basic 
diagnosis, and rapid feedback of faculty evaluation. In a 
test of the System Analysis Index for Diagnosis, 30 
experimental Ss did significantly better in evaluating 
filmed patients than 30 controls. There was only a trend, 
however, that they did better when evaluating psychiatric 
patients at the bedside. Ss rated this program as an 
effective teaching approach.—Journal abstract. 

1135. Dole, Arthur. (U. Pennsylvania, Graduate 
School of Education) A proposed multiple model for 
supervision. Professional Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
4(1), 7-16.—Defines supervision as the functions of 
directing, managing, and evaluating student psycholo- 
Bists in professional practice from prepracticum to 
internship. In considering the dynamics of the superviso- 
ту process, 3 recent studies—1 on the behavior of 
teachers and pupils, 1 on vocational rehabilitation 
counselors, and 1 on intern counselors—are reviewed. In 
the various traditional models of supervision the neo- 
phyte is expected to learn a vocabulary, a set of 
[оре and various practices which are recommended 

y the supervisor. The multiple model discards the 
assumption of 1 correct practice, | theory, 1 model. It 
prepares the beginner to cope with the chaos and 
disagreement he will face throughout his professional 
life. In the mti model, the beginning student (the 
apprentice) may be influenced through 5 major human 
sources: (a) controls, (b) authorities, (c) responsibilities, 
(d) peers, and (e) others. A paradigm for the preparation 
of psychological specialists is presented, identifying 3 
major types of preparation—practice, research, and 
scholarship.—A. M. Berg. 

1136. Dorpat, Theodore L. Research on the 
therapeutic process in psychoanalysis. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 
168-181.—Reports on papers presented at the spring 
1972 meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion. The requirements incumbent on the analyst 
conducting research on the psychoanalytic process, the 
necessity of the data being public, and the problem of 
confidentiality are discussed. Various research ap- 
proaches are presented including the traditional anecdo- 
tal description, principles of segmentation, quantitative 
data gathering, and a combination of clinical and other 
methods.—D. R. Marino. 

1137. Freedheim, Donald K. (Case Western Reserve 
U. The role of in an interdisciplinary 
delivery system. Professional Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
(D, 99-103.—Discusses the Mental Development Cen- 
ter of Case Western Reserve University, which operates 
particularly in the field of mental retardation and 
provides the student with “оп the grounds" practicum 
experience with learning problems. 

1138. Gottfredson, Don M. (National Council on 
Crime & Delinquency, Research Center, Davis, Calif.) 
Five challenges. Journal of Research in Crime 
Delinquency, 1972(Jul), Vol. 9(2), 68-86.—Describes 5 
challenges to psychologists and argues that meeting them 
can contribute solutions to pressing, difficult criminal 
Justice problems. The needs discussed are: to develop ап 
integrated theoretical framework, to define person 
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classifications with demonstrable relevance to treatment 
alternatives, to develop new treatment and control 
strategies and test their effectiveness, to develop—in 
every social agency responsible for crime and delinquen- 
cy programs—adequate information bases to permit the 
monitoring of program effectiveness, and to devise 
effective means for research  utilization.—Journal 
abstract, 

1139. Greenwald, Shayna R. & Linn, Margaret W. (U. 
Miami, Medical School) Graduate students' semantic 
judgments of practice methods both before and after 
their first academic year in social work. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 491-496.— Tested 32 
social work students before and after their Ist yr of 
graduate training, using a semantic differential to rate 
Caseworker, Group Worker, Research Social Worker, 
Social Worker, and Me-As-A-Student. Ratings from 23 
faculty and field instructors were obtained (excluding 
Me-As-A-Student). Ss rated less like their mentors at the 
end of | academic year. They rated Me-As-A-Student 
similarly to all concepts (p < .01) except Caseworkers 
at the end of 1 yr. The semantic differential is considered 
à useful instrument for assessing students’ judgments. 
—Journal abstract. 

1140. Guttman, M. A. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Reduction of the defen- 
sive behavior of counselor trainees during counseling 
Supervision. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 12(4), 294-299.—Measured the effect of 
а training procedure in nondefensive communication 
with 20 counselor trainees during a critical incident in 
Counselor supervision. The defensive behavior of the Ss 
Served as the criterion measure. Ss were randomly 
assigned to the experimental nondefensive training group 
and a nontrained control group. Results show that 
experimental Ss demonstrated a significant reduction in 
defensive behavior. Significant differences were found 
for the pre- and postchange scores between the experi- 
mental and control groups and within the experimental 
group. No significant difference was found within the 
control group. Implications for counseling supervisory 
Process are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1141. Heimann, Robert А. & Heimann, Hope М. 
(Arizona State U.) Nonverbal rege кенш vim 

unselor education. Comparative Group Studies, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 443- A60. Reviews research on 
Nonverbal behavior relating to counseling. The Arizona 
State University program for training novice counselors 
In the nonverbal field is described. (48 ref.) ae 
‚1142. Heine, Ralph W. (О. Michigan) The clinical 
internship in medical and nonmedical settings: A report 
М student opinion. Professional Psychology, 1973(Feb), 

ol. 4(1), 104-106.—Reports on a study of University of 
Michigan recent PhDs and graduate students in clinical 
Psychology, who were asked to evaluate medical and 
Donmedical practicum facilities in meeting their training 
and practicum needs. It is concluded that clinical 
Psychology students favor a combination of experiences 
in both medical and nonmedical settings, that such 
Settings tend to complement each other, and that each 
Setting apparently has its own distinctive value as a 


taining site in clinical psychology.—A. M. Berg. 
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1143. Henry, William E.; Sims, John H. & Spray, S. 
Lee. (U. Chicago) Public and private lives of psychoth- 
erapists. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1973. xiii, 
272 p. $12.50.—Ргеѕепіѕ data on the professional 
education, current practice, and personal lives of a 
national sample of psychotherapists. Major changes in 
training are proposed to better equip psychotherapists to 
deal with group and community needs. 

1144. Hines, George H. (Victoria U. Wellington, New 
Zealand) The image of industrial in cross- 
cultural perspective. Professional Psychology, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 4(1), 64-71—Compared data from 141 American 
and 155 New Zealand personnel administrators. A 
questionnaire was designed to elicit demographic data 
about the S, descriptive data about the company, and the 
respondent's opinions of industrial psychology. The 
questionnaire was administered by mail during Septem- 
ber 1970 in the U.S. and during March 1971 in New 
Zealand. The study was constructed to answer the 
following questions: (a) What is the general attitude of 
personnel administrators in the U.S. and New Zealand 
toward the desirability of hiring industrial psychologists? 
(b) To what extent is the industrial psychologist currently — 
employed by business firms in the 2 countries? (c) In 
what areas do personnel managers feel that industrial - 
psychologists сап make a contribution in their firm? (d) | 
What are the principal reasons why industrial psycholo- - 
gists are not hired by business firms? Findings reveal | 
significant cross-cultural differences in attitudes toward 
the use of industrial psychologists.—A. M. Berg. 

1145. Honig, Alice S. & Lally, J. Ronald. (Syracuse U., — 
Coll. for Human Development, Family Research Center) _ 
Infant caregiving: A design for training. New York, 
N.Y.: Media Projects, 1972. 206 p.—Presents a loose-leaf 
handbook for ihe training of workers in child care 
facilities (e.g., day care centers). Topics covered include 
nutrition, motor skills, language, sensory experience, and 
Piaget’s theories of child development. (25 ref.) 

1146. Jorgensen, Gerald Т. & Weigel, Richard С. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychological Service, 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Training cq tee Раса 

rding ethics, personal growth, and locus of respon- 
Siblity.. Professional Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 4(1), 

23-27.—Surveyed doctoral training directors on their 
perceptions of various graduate training practices rele- 
vant to the APA's "Recommended Standards for 
Psychotherapy Education." A questionnaire was mailed 
to the training directors of all 106 APA-approved, 
initially-approved, and provisionally approved programs 
in clinical, counseling, and doctorate of psychology 
programs. Practices examined were: (a) training in 
professional issues/ethics, (b) opportunities for personal 
growth, and (c) locus of responsibility. Overall return 
rate was 92%. A formal course in professional problems 
was offered by 33% (23 clinical, 9 counseling) of the 
training programs responding, with an additional 48% 
(40 clinical, 7 counseling) indicating the topic to be 
adequately covered in other courses (e.g., introduction to 
clinical psychology, principles of psychotherapy, practi- 
ca). Ethics courses were reported by 14%; formal therapy 
experiences were required in only 2%. Responses were 
divided as to the site of the major therapeutic training of 
students. Practicum experiences were reported as being 
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f primary importance by 32%, whereas 25% felt the 
internship to be the major training site. Results present a 
‘mixed picture of the congruence between current 
practices in the training of psychotherapists and the 
recommended standards.—A. M. Berg. 

= 1147. Keeley, Stuart M.; Shemberg, Kenneth M. & 
Ferber, Harold. (Bowling Green State U.) The training 
and use of undergraduates as behavior analysts 
‘in the consultative process. Professional Psychology, 
.1973(Feb), Vol. 4(1), 59-63.— Describes a newly institut- 
ed, behaviorally oriented training program for subprofes- 
sionals. Within this program, based on the community 
mental health philosophy, undergraduates have been 
trained in precise behavioral observation and in the role 
of consulting with agents of change in the community, 
primarily parents and teachers. A 20-wk Behavior 
Analyst training course was developed in the department 
of psychology for which undergraduates received aca- 
‘demic credit. Participants were selected on the basis of 
grades and interviews. It is concluded that undergradu- 
ates functioning as behavior analysts in mental health 
centers, state hospitals, and school systems represent a 
‘relevant approach to meeting the manpower crisis in the 
delivery of clinical services.—A. M. Berg. 

1148. Mandell, Arnold J. (U. California, San Die; о) 
Western humanism, modern liberal politics, and psychi- 
atric training: Friends or Foes? American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 529-531.—Notes that 
liberalism once nourished the growth of an enlightened 
humanism upon the rigid constructs of analytic psychia- 

try. It is argued that the New Left promulgates 
definitions of psychiatrists that are inimical to the basic 
postulates of psychiatry. They involve the nature of 
mental illness, individual responsibility for it, and the 
role of the professionals in relation to it. It is stressed 
that American psychiatric education is challenged to 
train people who can cure the ills of Society but would be 
denied, by the New Left, the very tools with which we 
E ined une s dap abstract, 
: М athieu М. [The psychoanalyst and 
specialized educator.] (Fren) Hygiène Mentale 1972, 
Vol. 61(3), 65-73.—Discusses aspects of a book by Paul 
-Fustier, L'identite de la educateur specialise, which 
E the function of the psychoanalyst to а new 
p of educator who has special training to rehabilitate 
children and adolescents who present physical and 


mental problems, behavior disti i 
c TM Hemd sturbances, and delinquen- 


. previously unpublished papers. Bulletin of the Menninger 


32.—Presents selec- 


sychiatry; ; Vd 
factors in cancer; war; and the di: CS роторда 
п pended is à complete biblio- 
т ан published works through June 
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1151. Musante, Gerard J. & Najjar, Basil E. (Duke U., 
Medical Center) Assessment of behavior therapy train- 
ing. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychia- 
try, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 81-86.—Recommends that 
structured assessment be used to evaluate training 
programs in behavior therapy. This study evaluates the 
7th Annual Behavior Therapy Institute at Temple 
University Medical School by using a questionnaire 
which provides orderly feedback of trainee evaluations. 
Findings concerning organization, content, method of 
presentation, and supervision are discussed, and sugges- 
tions are made for the content of training programs. It is 
urged that fundamentals be taught thoroughly rather 
than attempt to cover the whole range of techniques and 
research issues.—Journal summary. 

1152. Nelson, Scott H. & Torrey, E. Fuller. (Health 
Services and Mental Health Administration, Rockville, 
Md.) The religious functions of psychiatry. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 
362-367.—Considers that 3 functions traditionally recog- 
nized as being in the domain of religion are increasingly 
being assumed by mental health practitioners: (a) 
explanation of the unknown, (b) ritual апа social 
functions, and (c) the definition of values. It is recom- 
mended that religious and mental health practitioners 
define their functions and roles more clearly, so that they 
may interact more constructively.—Journal abstract. — 

1153. Oliveira Netto, Eugenio M. (Bela Vista Sanitari- 
um, São Paulo, Brazil) [The psychiatrist, the mental 
illness and the patient's family.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 35(3), 189-202.— Discusses a wide range 
of problems and situations faced by a psychiatrist in the 
course of his work. Included are comments on the Ist 
consultation, the beginning of the illness, the behavior of 
family members, prejudice in relation to mental disease, 
and family's apprehension.—English summary. 

1154. Page, Stewart & Yates, Elizabeth. (Lakeshore 
Psychiatric Hosp., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Attitudes 
of psychologists toward experimenter controls in 
research. Canadian Psychologist, 1973(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 
202-207.—Analyzed the responses of 120 psychologists 
to a questionnaire concerning attitudes toward E bias 
and related issues. Most respondents felt the area to be 
of considerable importance and that many facets of 
research appear to lack adequate E-related controls. 
These controls and concerns are slow to appear in 
professional journals. Psychologists in perception, physi- 
ological, or animal research were much less concerned 
with E bias and its implications than those in social, 
clinical, or personality areas. (French abstract) —J/ournal 
abstract. 

1155. Pichot, Pierre. (U. Paris, Psychiatric Center, St- 
Anne, France) Recent developments and trends in 
French psychiatry. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 14(1), 1-8.—Presents concepts that have produced 
changes in organization and, in turn, new trends in 
Psychiatric theory, education, and practice in France. 3 
events changed the French treatment system at the end 
ӨШ ah century: (a) a national examination estab- 
(b) th or the selection of physicians to work in asylums, 
h he phasing out of all psychiatric services in general 
сорив aad (с) the creation of university professorial 

airs. Some particular aspects of current research in 
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French psychopharmacology include (a) efforts to 
develop a neuroleptic with prolonged action, (b) the 
rarity with which ECS therapy is applied in the treatment 
of depression, (c) the use of lithium in the prevention of 
manic-depressive cycles, and (d) special factors affecting 
drug research.—C. Kokkinis. 

1156. Pulvino, Charles J. & Perrone, Philip A. (U. 
Wisconsin) A model for retooling school counselors. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1973(Sun), Vol. 12(4), 
308-313.—Contends that if school counseling is to 
continue as an ongoing dynamic profession, counselor 
educators must address their attention to the improve- 
ment of practitioner competencies as well as toward 
counselor preparation. The development of a program 
designed to accomplish both tasks is described. Empha- 
sis is on the needs of counselors, counselor educators, 
and considerations emanating from the environments in 
which they work. Evaluation indicates this can facilitate 
movement toward achievement of these needs.—Journal 
abstract. 

1157. Randolph, Daniel L. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Counselor personality needs as a determinant of 
functional specialty preference. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(4), 300-307.—Investigat- 
ed whether personality needs, as measured by the 
Personality Research Form (PRF) would discriminate 
between doctoral students in counselor education who 
preferred the administrator speciality (л = 62) and 
those who preferred the practitioner specialty (л = 63). 
Stepwise discriminant analysis suggests that the PRF 
may have value as a tool in the selection of counselors. 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1158. Redfering, David L. (U. West Florida) Changes 
їп the perception of the counselor: Self, ideal self, and 
self as judged by peers. Counselor Education & Supervi- 
sion, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(4), 289-293.—Used the semantic 
differential technique to assess the perceptions of 30 
counseling-practicum graduate students concerning self 
as counselor, ideal counselor, and self as counselor as 
judged by other practicum students before and after the 
supervised practicum experience. Posttest perceptions of 
self as counselor, ideal counselor, and ratings by other 
practicum-group members were significantly closer to 
the hypothetical model counselor than were the pretest 
ratings.—Journal abstract. 4 

1159. Reiser, Morton F. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Psychiatry in the undergraduate medical curriculum. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 1305), 
565-567.—Considers that psychiatry in its teaching 
activities must develop effective ways of bridging 
theoretical, empirical, and philosophical gaps between 
nonpsychiatric physicians and biological scientists on the 
1 hand, and behavioral and social scientists on the other. 
Itis stressed that medical students must be taught how to 
deal with the psychological aspects of their work in order 
to deepen their appreciation of complex mind-brain- 
-body interrelationships.—Journal abstract. 

1160. Rogers, Duane E. (Health Care Agency, County 
Of San Diego, Calif.) Identification of mountebank 
healing artists. Journal of School Health, 1973(May), 
Vol. 43(5), 281-283.—Describes ап informational classi- 
fication of mountebank healing artists that allows 
identification of fraudulent health practitioners and 
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provides a brief source of health quackery information. 
Although the classification cannot include every type of 
health mountebank, it offers broad coverage of the most 
common types. This classification is an abbreviated form 
of a more comprehensive taxonomy of mountebank 
healing artists.—G. S. Spitzer. 

1161. Rogers, T. B. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Notes and comments on building bridges. Canadian 
Psychologist, 1973(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 212-216.—Suggests 
that it is time to bridge the gap between specialized 
psychological disciplines. A scientific bridge is defined as 
movement along any 1 of 5 dimensions: basic-applied, 
reflective-frontier, experimental-correlational, moledu- 
lar-molar, and nonmothetic-ideographic. Forces inhibit- 
ing bridging are discussed. 

1162. Romano, John. (U. Rochester, School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) The teaching of psychiatry to 
medical students. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 559-562.—Describes the 
changes that have taken place in undergraduate medical 
education in the past 10 yrs and indicates some of the 
areas that will probably be touched by further change. 
Since these changes increase the need to develop a valid 
and reliable method of assessing the clinical performance 
of medical students, studies of this type are reviewed, 
and methods and instruments that have been developed 


33(11-A), 6099-6100. 

1164. Saper, Bernard, (Bangor State Hosp., Me.) 
Symposium: The campus institute or center: How 
effective is psychology’s own facility in achieving 
relevance and ii of research, training, and 
public service? Professional Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
41), 86-89.—Describes а forum provided to disclose, 
describe, and assess a few of the numerous new training 
approaches to the practice of psychology. Emphasis is on 
innovative programs of professional training undertaken 
in captive campus centers within traditional psychology 
departments. 

1165. Shapiro, Edith T.; Pinsker, Henry & Bueno, Jose 
A. (Mount Sinai Medical School, City U. New York) 
Supervision: The challenge of the new student. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 17-24.—Dis- 
cusses the presence of student dissatisfaction in universi- 
ties throughout the country. It is pointed out that this 
feeling has produced a reevaluation of teaching methods 
and affected the teaching of psychiatry. Factors consid- 
ered include (a) imparting knowledge, (b) the supervisory 
relationship, (c) the experience of supervision, (d) 
supervision as psychotherapy, and (e) supervision and 
responsibility. It is concluded that both student and 
supervisor must establish a new relationship based on 
mutual respect.—C. Kokkinis. x 

1166. Smedslund, Jan. (U. Oslo, Norway) Becoming a 
psychologist: Theoretical foundations for a humanistic 
psychology. Oslo, Norway: Universitetsforlaget, 1972. 
245 p. $9.95.—Describes the characteristics of the 
psychologist as researcher and practitioner, and discuss- 
es major concepts in several fields of psychology (e.g. 
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psychophysics). Humanistic psychology is examined аз а 
- framework for practice and research. 
— 67. Spitz, Henry & Sadock, Benjamin. (New York 
Medical Coll., N.Y.) Psychiatric training of graduate 
‘nursing students: Use of small interactional groups. 
New York State Journal of Medicine, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
73(11), 1334-1338.—Used small group methods for 
teaching psychiatry to medical students as a model to 
- increase psychological awareness, teach preventive psy- 
chiatry, and demonstrate general psychiatric principles. 
2nd yr students made up 2 groups who met weekly for 10 
sessions. Choice of topics or of participation was up to 
the student. Special techniques included videotape 
- recording and replay, analysis of dreams, structured “go- 
round" participation, and role playing. In the initial 
stage of anxious guardedness, the leader was primarily 
supportive. Group interaction reached its peak іп the 
_ phase of interdependence and cohesiveness. Concerns 
about disengagement were prominent at the end. 
Reported results suggest that the program was successful. 
=. L. Hunt. 
. 1168. Spivack, James D. (Towson State Coll.) Critical 
incidents in counseling: Simulated video experiences 
for training counselors. Counselor Education & Supervi- 
sion, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(4), 263-270.—Explains the 
. rationale, development, and use of a simulation ap- 
proach to training counselors in which videotaped 
| vignettes of critical incidents that occur in the course of 


"^. 


establishing and maintaining a helping relationship are 
presented to trainees as stimuli. Through the use of this 
approach, trainees can learn to identify and understand 
client communications, their own reactions and commu- 
nications, and the bilateral nature of the counseling 
relationship. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

_ 1169. Springer, Kayla J. & Gross, Ruth B. (U. 
nde мы) School) Nominations of “classic” 

erature in clinical psychology. Professional Psychology, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 4(1), туш Шш 42 соп of 
clinical doctoral programs. Results revealed significant 
geographic and chronological differences in their views 
of "classic" literature in the field of clinical psychology. 
The directors were chosen as Ss with the rationale that 
they are highly influential in setting the tone of clinical 
training and that their nominations would reflect more 
or less the kind of influence and values to which students 
are subject. Each director was requested to nominate 2 
"classic" articles or books, regardless of age, which could 
be considered so important that every clinical graduate 
student should read them. The total number of 126 
nominations represented 88 separate titles (67 books, 21 
articles) and 71 separate authors.—A. M. Berg. 

1170. Stricker, George. (Adelphi U., Inst. of Ad- 
vanced Psychological Studies) The doctoral dissertation 
in clinical psychology. Professional Psychology, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 4(1), 72-78.—Explores the question of 
whether there are any real alternatives to empirical 
research as the sole approach to the doctoral disserta- 
tion. A review of the history of the doctoral dissertation 
in this country is presented, and an examination of the 
orientation of the field of clinical psychology to the 

dissertation is included. Several recommendations con- 
cerning the doctoral dissertation are presented—A. М. 


Berg. 
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1171. Stuart, Richard B. (О. Michigan) Notes on {һе 
ethics of behavior research and intervention. In L. A. 
Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & E. J. Mash (Eds), 
Behavioral change: Methodology, concepts, and practice. 
Champaign, Ш.: Research Press, 1973. xiv, 358 p. 

1172. Thelen, Mark H. & Ewing, Douglas R. (U. 
Missouri) Attitudes of applied clinicians toward roles, 
functions, and training in clinical psychology: A com- 
parative survey. Professional Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
4(1) 28-34.—Compared the views of academic and 
applied clinicians on such issues as scientific vs applied 
emphasis and the importance of diagnosis, therapy, and 
teaching in the training of future clinicians. A 3-page 
p can oy was sent to a sample of psychologists 

rawn from the Division 12 membership of APA as of 
1969. The data reported are based on the ratings of 401 
applied clinical psychologists. 4 tables are presented, 
evaluating results of the questionnaire: (a) results of the 
nonnai items pertaining to attitudes toward the _ 
ifferent programs for the training of clinical psycholo- 
gists; (b) percentages of applied and of previously 
surveyed academic respondents who gave high ratings 
for the various clinical activity areas according to а 
number of points of reference; (c) percentages of the 
zv and academic respondents who gave "consider- 
able" or "very considerable" ratings regarding APA 
representation of various interest groups; and (d) 
percentages of applied and academic respondents who 
gave "considerable" or “very considerable" ratings for 
the social relevancy of various areas of psychology.—A. 
M. Berg. 

1173. Thurnblad, Robert J.; Muslin, Hyman & Loesch, 
John. (U. Illinois, Abraham Lincoln Medical School) A 
test of clinical learning by medical students. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 568-570. 
— Compared the performances of 5 different classes of 
medical students on an examination using videotaped 
clinical material. Although the examination was designed 
to test some aspects of clinical learning, the principal 
finding indicates that Ss achieved high scores at the end 
of 2 yrs of preclinical work; after that no further 
increment was found. Results demonstrate the need to ' 
evaluate test instruments carefully and continue direct 
assessment of students doing clinical work.—Journal | 
abstract. 

1174. Vickers, Donn F. The learning consultant: A 
response to the external learner. Journal of 
Higher Education, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(6), 439-450.—Dis- 
cusses the Learning Consultant Network of the Regional | 
Learning Service of Central New York, an attempt to 
meet the diverse needs of external degree candidates. 
The learning consultant is an alternative model to 3 
other external degree counseling models: tutor relation- 
ship, full-time academic counselor, or peer counselor. - 
Persons selected already possess many personal | 
important for counseling, have varied educational and 
occupational experiences, and are employed on a part 
time basis. Their primary role is to provide su 4 
arrange group sessions to facilitate peer support and pee 
learning, and help existing validation systems work fo! 
the external degree student. A description of relevant 
personality characteristics for learning consultants 1% 
presented. Training has 3 components: developing 
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information skills, developing human relations skills, and 
evolving the Learning Consultant Network design.—E. 
L. Tatham. 

1175. Vockell, Edward L. & Bennett, S. Blair. (Purdue 

U., Calumet Campus) Sources of information in child 
psychology literature. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 32(2) 407-410.—Examined citations from the 
bibliographies in the 3rd edition of Carmichael's Manual 
of Child Psychology to determine the nature and age of 
the sources. Results indicate greater emphasis on older 
research sources than is found in specified other fields of 
research. In addition, the 15 most frequently cited 
journals are listed and trends in references in these 
journals are analyzed.—Journal abstract. 

1176. Waldron, John. (Queen's U., Medical Faculty, 

Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Teaching 
skills in medical school. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 579-581.—Describes a method 
for teaching interviewing to medical undergraduates. In 
addition to the use of closed-circuit television, feedback 
from instructors and peers was encouraged. Students’ 
reactions to this technique are outlined, and conclusions 
drawn from 4 yrs experience are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

: 1177. Wehr, Marcia & Wittimer, Joe. (Santa Fe Junior 
Coll.) Paraprofessional trainees and counselor educa- 
tion students: A comparison of personality and predict- 
ed counseling effectiveness. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(4), 255-262.—Compared 
55 counselor education students with 34 junior college 
students being trained as counseling professionals 
on the 16 PF and an index of predicted counseling 
effectiveness derived from the 16 PF regression equation. 
All Ss were enrolled in practicums at their respective 
institutions. The 2 groups differed significantly on 8 
factors of the 16 PF, and a higher percentage of the 
paraprofessionals received lower ratings on the counsel- 
ing effectiveness measure. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1178. Werkman, Sidney Ls Stephen. & 
Wakefield, Harold. (U. Colorado, Medical School) 
Medical students view clinical psychiatry. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 562-565. 
—Investigated the relevance of various components of 
psychiatric teaching to the later practice of medicine. 126 
medical students rated their perceptions of clin 
Psychiatric work and assessed their view of psychiatry 
before and after a clerkship. Ss also rated their 
experiences in descending order of usefulness as follows: 


outpatient treatment, emergency service, didactic semi- 
nar, child psychiatry, and inpatient treatment. Statistical- 
tions of themselves 


ly significant changes in their perce 
with regard to mere patents P ere recorded as Ss 
Bained clinical experience.—Journal abstract. 

1179. West, Louis J. (U. California, Medical School, 
Dor Angeles) The future of psychiatric н 
Ятегісап Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5). 

21-528. Considers that the psychiatrist of tomorrow, 
While retaining his hard-won expertise in hodynam- 
ics and Psychotherapy, will be more of a neurobiologist, 
endocrinologist, behavioral scientist, even mathemati- 
cian, than is common today. He will be expected to 
integrate advances in research on both brain and 

havior and to apply the amalgam in а truly biosocial 
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approach to mental health and the practice of medicine. 
The psychiatrist’s education must, therefore, provide him — | 
with a great variety of knowledge without sacrificing _ 
depth, scholarship, or humanity. 4 yrs of college, 4 of — 
medical school, and 4 of rigorous postdoctoral education 
will not be considered irrelevant or excessive. Psychiatry 
and the behavioral sciences will become increasingly 
important in the education of all physicians and other ; 
health professions.—Journal abstract. 3 
1180. Wittkower, E. D. & Naiman, J. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Psychoanalysis in interna- — | 


аг), Vol. 4(1), 
transcript of a supervisory 
session between a student and therapist concerning a 
patient with unadaptive social anxieties; pseudo-neurotic 


41-46.—Presents an 


schizophrenia had been ruled out as a diagnosis. - 
Strategies for overcoming the patient's anxieties are — 
discussed.—L. Gorsey. 
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1182. „ Yearbook of the Psychiatric Clinic 
of the Helsinki University Central Hospital. Psychiatria 
Fennica, 1972, 427 p.—Presents а series of articles on 
psychiatric research in Finland, historical and cultural 

chiatry, schizophrenia research, psychodynamic and 
psychological research, child and youth psychiatry, 
suicide, alcoholism and drug abuse, biochemistry and 

research, and psychosomatics. 4 congress reports 
are included. 

1183. Acord, L. D. & Barker, D. D. (U.S. Naval 
Medical Center, Bethesda, Md.) Hallucinogenic drugs 
and cerebral deficit. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1973(Apr), Vol. 156(4), 281-283.—Compared 15 
Ss who had used hallucinogenic drugs with 15 similar Ss 
who had not, on 3 tests, shown to be sensitive to cerebral 
impairment. It was found that the drug Ss performed 
consistently poorer and, on 2 of the tests, significantly 

rer than did the nondrug users. It is suggested that 
hallucinogenic drug use may be causally related to 
cerebral deficit Journal abstract. 

1184. Agnew, Joyce & Bannister, D. (Stratheden 
Hosp., Cupar, Scotland) Psychiatric diagnosis as a 
pseudo-specialist language. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 46(1), 69-73.—Analyzed the 
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grids completed by 8 consultant psychiatrists using 20 of 

their patients as elements and both formal diagnostic 

categories and lay descriptive terms as constructs. 

Results indicate that the psychiatrists were no more 
stable and had no greater interjudge agreement in using 
diagnostic terms than they achieved with everyday 
language. Additionally, the 2 languages appeared to 
“mix.” It is concluded that psychiatric nosology is not a 
true specialist language.—Journal abstract. 

1185. Avery, Т. L. (Whangarei Base Hosp., New 
Zealand) A case of acromegaly and gigantism with 
“depression. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), 

Vol. 122(570), 599-600.—Summarizes physical and 
psychiatric aspects of an 18-yr-old obese girl who was 73 
1n. in height. 
1186. Bennett, Kara S. & Barrows, Howard S. (U. 
- Southern California) An investigation of the diagnostic 
problem solving methods used by resident neurologists. 
Mathematical Biosciences, 1972, Vol. 15, 163-181. 
— Asked 6 resident neurologists from the Los Angeles 
County Hospital to diagnose the same neurological 
problem. The problem was presented by an actress who 
simulated the symptoms and signs of multiple sclerosis. 
Ss were asked to perform an evaluation of the patient 
employing the methods normally used with an actual 
patient. The interview and physical examination were 
- videotaped. After making a diagnosis, Ss were inter- 

‘viewed about the methods used with the patient. This 

data was categorized in accordance with areas previously 
| Observed to be an essential part of any neurological 


diagnostic situation. By using these categories and 
analyzing the relationships among them, it was possible 
to describe some of the residents’ problem solving 
methods.—Journal abstract. 
1187. Birtchnell, J. (Graylingwell Hosp., Medical 
Research Council Clinical Psychiatry Unit, Chichester, 
England) Early parent death and psychiatric diagnosis. 
Social Psychiatry, 1972(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 202-210.—Stud- 
ied the incidence of early bereavement in 6,795 patients 
referred to psychiatric services in Scotland and 3,425 
controls. The patient sample was divided into 5 diagnos- 
tic groups: depressives, neurotics other than depressive, 
psychotics other than depressive, alcoholics, and person- 
ality disorders. There was a significant variation in the 
decade of birth distribution of the 5 diagnostic groups 
and the incidence of early bereavement varied with 
decade of birth. General population data was used to 
calculate decade-of-birth-adjusted expected incidences 
of bereavement for each diagnostic group. Early bereave- 
ment was not a significant factor in either the neurotics 
or the psychotics. In the remaining 3 diagnostic groups it 
appeared that early bereavement affected only the 
female patients. The diagnoses most significantly associ- 
ated with early bereavement were the depressives and the 
alcoholics. The period most crucial for parent death was 
from birth to 9 yrs of age. (French & German 
summaries) (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1188. Bunney, William E. & Murphy, Dennis L. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical 
Science, Bethesda, Md.) The behavioral switch process 
and psychopathology. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological 
psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 
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1189. Chase, Joan B. (Coll. of Medicine & Dentistry 
of New Jersey, Newark) Retrolental fibroplasia and 
autistic symptomatology: An investigation into some 
relationships among neonatal, environmental, develop- 
mental and affective variables in blind prematures. New 
York, N.Y.: American Foundation for the Blind, 1973, 
xxi, 215 p. $4. 

1190. Crowell, Robert M.; Tew, John M. & Mark, 
Vernon H. (Boston City Hosp., Neurosurgical Service, 
Mass. Aggressive dementia associated with normal 
pressure hydrocephalus: Report of two unusual cases. 
Neurology, 1973(May), Vol. 23(5), 461—464.—2. adult 
patients with aggressive dementia were found to have 
normal pressure hydrocephalus. One man was middle- 
aged and the other elderly; both had suffered head 
trauma several weeks previous to the onset of dementia. 
Gait disturbance, memory loss, and incontinence were 
present, together with aggressive behavior. Lumbar 
puncture pressures were normal, and arteriography and 
pneumonencephalography showed hydrocephalus. In 1 
case, radioiodinated serum albumin cisternography 
showed inadequate absorption of cerebrospinal fluid. In 
both cases ventriculoatrial shunting led to clinical 
improvement with the abolition of uncontrolled hostile 
behavior. It is concluded that aggressive, hostile demen- 
tia should be investigated neuroradiologically because 
patients in whom this occurs may have treatable normal 
pressure hydrocephalus.—F. O. Triggs. 

1191. Diaz, Antonio S. [Present problems established 
in psychiatry.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia 
Médica, 197\(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 99-116.—Discusses 4 
tendencies existing in modern psychiatry: (a) psychogen- 
etic theories concerning environmental factors, (b) 
psychogenetic theories of unconscious pathogenesis, (С) 
mechanistic organogenetic theories, and (d) dynamic 
organogenetic theories. 7 hypotheses are formed and 
discussed. It is concluded that a man is a total being 
when he possesses psychosomatic unity. (27 ref.)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1192. Dimond, Richard E. & Hirt, Michael. (Sanga- 
mon State U.) Body involvement among schizophrenics, 
normals and paraplegics. Social Behavior & Personality, 

1973, Vol. 1(1), 33-34.—Investigated the extent of body 
involvement in 25 schizophrenic, 25 paraplegic, and 
normal Ss using the Secord Homonym Test. Results 
indicate that paraplegics are more body involved than 
Schizophrenics. These findings cast doubt on the as- 
sumed isomorphism between ego and body boundary 
and on the assumption of disturbed body imagery 10 
schizophrenics.—Journal abstract. 

1193. Driver, M. V. (Bethlem Royal Hosp., London, 
England) Electroencephalography and the diagnosis of 
temporal lobe disease. In J. Н. Price (Ed.), Modern 
trends in psychological medicine: II. New York, N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 381 p. $18.50.—Com- 
pares the rhythmic positive spikes, background temporal 
spikes, and posterior temporal sharp waves of norm 
EEG with the abnormal EEG patterns found in epilepsy 
and behavioral disorders. (42 ref.) 

_ 1194. Huertas Juan. [The relation of object 
in psychosomatic medicine.] (Span) Revista de Psiquia" 
ria y Psicologia Médica, 1971(Jan), Vol. 103), 137-150. 
—Examines various ideas concerning the relation of 
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psychosomatic medicine to therapy. It is noted that the 
beginning of medical psychology was a concrete step 
forward in the medical revolution begun at Harvard, 
which gave psychology an importance equal to that of 
clinical and basic sciences. A case history is presented to 
indicate the utility of psychology in curing physical 
illnesses.—C. Kokkinis. 

1195. Kirman, Brian H. (Queen Mary's Hosp. for 
Children, Carshalton, England) Clinical aspects. In J. 
Wortis (Ed.), Mental retardation and developmental 
disabilities: An annual review: V. New York, N.Y.: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xviii, 217 p.—Discusses recent 
research findings on the role of chromosome anomalies, 
viral infections, intrauterine and perinatal factors, 
epilepsy, infantile autism, and mental illness in mental 
retardation and developmental disability. (55 ref.) 

1196. Klempel, K. (U. Stellenbosch, Bellville, South 
Africa) [False recognition on the pattern of the 
“Capgras syndrome” and related phenomena.] (Germ) 
Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 17-29.—Reports 2 
case observations of the Capgras syndrome (i.e., false 
recognition of a double), to illustrate that this phenome- 
non can be formally interpreted in as many ways as W. 
Scheid interpreted false recognition of persons in 
general. A brief review of the literature indicates that the 
Capgras syndrome is a rare form of false recognition 
which has been phenomenologically delineated since 
1866. (German summary) (17 ref.)—English abstract. 

1197. Koson, Dennis & Robey, Ames.(U. Pennsylvania) 
Amnesia and competency to stand trial. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 588-592. 
—Notes that in case law, defendants suffering solely 
from amnesia who are otherwise competent to stand trial 
are generally found to be competent. Temporary, 
treatable amnesia, however, may warrant a finding of 
incompetency. Current concepts of amnesia are re- 
viewed, and the need is stressed for the psychiatrist to 
understand the nature of amnesia so that he may assist 


` the court in its adjudication of competency to stand trial. 


(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1198. Mendels, Joseph (Ed.). (U. Pennsylvania, 
Medical School, Depression Research Unit) Biological 
psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. 
X, 527 p.—Reviews current approaches to the biological 
study of mental, emotional, and behavioral dysfunctions. 
Comprehensive discussions include such topics as biog- 
епіс amine metabolism, depression, and mania; plasma 
proteins and schizophrenia; the physiology and pharma- 
cology of sleep; the genetics of affective disorders and of 
Schizophrenia; and the biochemical basis of mental 
retardation. 

.. 1199. Newcombe, Freda & Marshall, John C. (Church- 
ill Hosp., Oxford, England) Word retrieval in aphasia: 
Some recent findings. International Journal of Mental 
Health, 1972(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 38-45.—Investigated word- 
retrieval processing in 4 distinct but related settings: (a) 
the reading of individual words; (b) the naming of 
Objects; (c) the completion of sentences; and (d) the 
Tecall of sentences. Ss were 3 men with focal gunshot- 
Wounds of the brain sustained about 25 yrs earlier. 

€sults show that comprehension and linguistic knowl- 
edge and ability were usually well preserved. Responses 
to sentence Completion and sentence recall tasks, 
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spontaneous corrections in object-naming, and the 
tendency to correct semantic anomalies in sentence 
repetition all tend to support that view. (18 ref.)—4. М. 
Berg. 

1200. Penrose, L. S. The contribution of cytogenetics 
to clinical psychology. In J. Н. Price (Ed.), Modern 
trends їп psychological medicine: II. New York, N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 381 p. $18.50.—Dis- 
cusses the clinical aspects of mental diseases or defects 
caused by autosomal aberrations or sex chromosomal 
errors (e.g., Down's syndrome). The effects of chromoso- 
mal aberration on IQ and biochemistry are outlined. (64 
ref.) 

1201. Rahe, Richard H. (U.S. Navy Medical Neurop- 
sychiatric Research Unit, Biochemical Correlates Div., 
San Diego, Calif.) Subjects' recent life changes and 
their near-future illness reports. Annals of Clinical 
Research, 1972, Vol. 4, 250-265.—Presents a review of 
the author's research from 1963-1971 on life changes and 
subsequent reports of illness by navy and marine corps 
personnel and physicians. Data indicate that when 
dealing with select groups of men likely to develop at 
least relatively severe illnesses, measurement of their 
recent life changes can be of predictive value in 
determining their subsequent illness rates. (38 ref.) 

1202. Rocha, Zaldo; Meira Lins, Hilda L. & Gomes, 
Nicia M. (Federal U. Pernambuco, Medical Faculty, 
Recife, Brazil) [On some characteristics of enuresis in 
childhood and its treatment by imipramine.] (Port) 
Neurobiologia, 1972(Jul), Vol. 35(3), 173—182.—Discusses 
the concept, classification, incidence, clinical meaning, 
and treatment of enuresis in childhood. Based on a study — 
of 36 children with enuresis a possible relationship is 
discussed between the disturbance and the factors of age, 
sex, socioeconomic situation, position of the child in 
relation to his brothers, frequency by involuntary 
urination, and frequently observed personality traits. A 
treatment program using imipramine (Tofranil) is de- 
scribed.—English summary. 

1203. Russell, G. F. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) Anorexia nervosa: Its identity as an illness and 
its treatment. In J. H. Price (Ed.), Modern trends in 
psychological medicine: II. New York, N.Y.: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 381 p. $18.50.—Describes the 
clinical features and treatment stages of anorexia 
nervosa, and reviews the literature on the possible 
etiology of the disease. Familial and developmental 
factors are considered, along with endocrine and 
nutritional deficiencies. Implications of the hypothalam- 
ic model are discussed. (132 ref.) 

1204. Sigal, J. J.; Silver, D.; Rakoff, V. & Ellin, B. 
(Jewish General Hosp. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Some second-generation effects of survival of the Nazi 
persecution. American Journal of  Orthopsychiatry, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 320-327.—Notes that Nazi con- 
centration camp survivors are known to continue to 
suffer the adverse physical and psychological effects of 
their internment. Їп a study of these effects on their 
children, a clinical sample of 70 mid-teen-age children of 
survivors was found to have more behavioral and other 
disturbances and less adequate coping behavior than did 
100 clinical controls. Parental preoccupation is suggested 
as a contributing factor. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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1205. Silverstein, сати лукі mae L. а 
Rennick, Phillip M. (Wayne State U.) Кеса verbal 
material in temporal lobe epilepsy and schizophrenia. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(5), 
234-240.— Compared repression of aggressive verbal 
material in 16 patients with temporal lobe epilepsy to 
that of 16 schizophrenic patients and 16 normal controls. 
All subjects were asked to compose sentences from 
neutral, emotional-aggressive, or emotional-nonaggres- 
sive pairs of key words. Reaction times were measured. 
| Ss afterwards recalled the key words. Epileptic and 
_ schizophrenic Ss’ reaction times were equally slowed for 
emotional-ageressive vs neutral material. Epileptics’ 
reaction times were comparable for both types of 
. emotional material. Similar results obtained in percent- 
age of correct recall were taken to indicate that (a) 
aggression is not a specific personality deficit in temporal 
- lobe epileptics; and (b) excessive repression, especially 
. for aggressive stimuli, is not a characteristic feature of 
. temporal lobe epileptics. These findings do not support 
_ psychoanalytic formulations of the personality deficit in 
these patients.—Journal à 
... 1206. Warkany, Josef & Dignan, Peter St. J. (U. 
. Cincinnati, Medical Coll.) Congenital malformations: 
- Microcephaly. In J. Wortis (Ed.), Mental retardation and 
- developmental. disabilities: Ап annual review: V. New 
York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xviii, 217 p. 
... 1207. Wittkower, E. D. & Dudek, S. Z. (McGill U., 
= Monireal, Quebec, Canada) Psychosomatic medicine: 
The mind-body-society interaction: Advances in neuro- 


physiological and conceptual models. In B. B. Wolman 
(Ed.), Handbook of general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, 
_N.J.: Prentice Hall, 1973, xv, 1006 p. $45. 
1208. Wolff, Heinz H. (Bethlem Royal Hosp., 
oun. ша [шеге $ оп in relation to health and 
Ss. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 46(1), 23-27.— Discusses the inner те А ji 
aggressive feelings and their outer behavioral manifesta- 
tions in humans. The methods of handling aggression in 
ze аар, family, and small and large groups which 
tribute to mental health or i i 
MAE or illness are examined. (18 
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1209. Abrams, Richard; Volavka, Jan & Fi 
(New York Medical Coll, Div. of Bionic Pay, 
N.Y.) EEG seizure patterns during multiple unilatersi 
and bilateral ECT. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 1401), 25-28.—Examined EEG seizure patterns 
using 2 methods, and assessed a report on seizure 
characteristics during multiple ECS therapy. Ss were 18 
24-82 yr old patients with diagnoses of depressive 
Psychosis or schizophrenia. The method of treatment 
was electrode placement (unilateral or bilateral), A total 
of 160 seizures were recorded during treatment, usin a 
4-channel Grass model 79 polygraph. It is ОШАСА 
Кы with unilateral ECT are "incomplete," thus 
partly accounting for the reported г i 
this ORE P okkinis а; Зоне Роги 

1210. Alumbaugh, Richard V. & Sweney, Arthur B. 
(Central Washington State Coll.) Application of an 
information model to schizophrenia: Relationship of 
relevancy to irrelevancy. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 519-526.—Investigated, within the 
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framework of information theory, the frequently report- 
ed inability of schizophrenics to disregard irrelevancy. 
Quantitative and qualitative noise levels were varied with 
levels of relevant information. Chronic schizophrenics 
were compared with tubercular controls and community 
volunteers (n = 30 in each group) on a task consisting 
of the tachistoscopic presentation of dots in the presence 
of noise. Results substantiate an earlier study demon- 
strating that schizophrenics have relatively more difficul- 
ty processing information under low-noise conditions. 
Intelligence, by covariance analysis, did not account for 
the low-noise effect. Institutionalization was related to 
information-processing deficiences. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1211. Amkraut, Alfred, et al. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Immunoglobulins and improvement in acute 
schizophrenic reactions. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 673-677.—Correlated serum 
immunoglobulin levels, determined by radial immuno- 
diffusion, with clinical course in a group of 80 newly 
admitted, acutely ill male schizophrenic patients treated 
with chlorpromazine or drug-free. IgG, IgA, and IgM 
levels were significantly elevated as compared with 315 
normal controls. Ss with levels of both IgG and IgA 
below the median were significantly more likely to show 
clinical improvement during course of hospitalization 
than those in whom either or both immunoglobulin 
levels were above the median. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1212. Burton & Gershon, Samuel. (New York 
U., Medical School) Some recent studies on ampheta- 
mine psychosis: Unresolved issues. In E. H. Ellinwood 
& S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts on amphetamine 
abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke University 
Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, D.C.: US. 
Government Printing Office, DHEW No. (HSM) 72- 
9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50.— Presents an overview of 6 
recent studies on human amphetamine use. The relation- 
ship between amphetamine psychosis and schizophrenia, 
the induction of amphetamine psychosis in nonpsychotic 
volunteers, and the possible etiologic role of a psycho- 
каен metabolite of amphetamine are discussed. Q4 
ref.) 

1213. Angst, J. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzer- 
land) Genetic aspects of depression. In P. Kielholz 
(Ed.), Depressive illness: Diagnosis, assessment, treatment. 
Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.15. 

1214. Baer, Leslie. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians 
& Surgeons) metabolism in psychiatric 
disorders. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychiatry- New 
York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. 

1215. Barnett, Walter. Sexual freedom and the 

: An inquiry into the constitutionality of 
repressive sex laws. Albuquerque, N.M.: U. Меп 
Mexico Press, 1973. іх, 333 p. $10.—Presents lega 
argumentation and supporting scientific information on 
human sexual behavior in an attack against U.S. sodomy 
an a laws governing all sexual acts other than 
coitus). 

1216. Becker, Ernest. The denial of death. New York 
N.Y.: Free Press, 1973. xiv, 304 p. $7.95.—Argues tha! 
the idea of death pervades all of man’s activities and th? 
mental illness is nothing more than failure to suppres 
the fear of death. The findings on death from the fiel 
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of biology, philosophy, religion, psychology, and litera- 
ture are synthesized into a composite statement on the 
nature of man. 4 

1217. Bianchi, С. N. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, 
England) Patterns of hypochondriasis: A principal 
components analysis. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 122(570), 541-548.—Data on 24 histori- 
cal, clinical, and experimental variables from 118 
psychiatric in-patients produced 8 components by 
varimax rotation. 5 were configurations of hypochondria 
and were clinically meaningful. One pattern probably 
represented a relatively pure hypochondriacal syndrome, 
having high loadings on the factors of Unnecessary 
Operations, Psychogenic Pain, Somatic Preoccupation, 
and Female Gender. 2 patterns of disease phobia 
emerged, one in which disease phobia traveled with 
current anxiety, depression, and habit change. In the 
other there was a conjectured influence of maternal 
oversolicitude, poor paternal personality, and inhibited 
aggression. A disease conviction dimension, also with 
kinship to maternal oversolicitude, was identified, having 
loadings on paranoid feelings as well as on disease 
delusions.—R. L. Sulzer. $ 

1218. Birtchnell, J. (Graylingwell Hosp., Medical 
Research Council Clinical Psychiatry Unit, Chichester, 
England) Birth order and mental illness: A control 
study. Social Psychiatry, 1972(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 167-179. 
— Studied the birth order of 6,795 referrals to psychiatric 
services in Scotland and that in a random sample of 
3,425 Ss on 7 general practice lists. The psychiatric 
patients were classified as depressives, neurotics other 
than depressives, psychotics other than depressives, 
alcoholics, and personality disorders. It had been 
previously shown that the birth rank distribution of the 
population sample varied according to decade of birth. 
As there was considerable variation in the decade of 
birth distribution within the 5 diagnostic groups, it was 
necessary to calculate, for each diagnosis separately, 
decade-of-birth based expected birth rank distributions. 
Findings were largely negative and suggest that birth 
order is not a factor in the etiology of mental illness. It is 
proposed that the positive associations reported in 
previous birth order studies were due to the failure of 
investigators to appreciate the extent to which the 
general population birth rank distribution deviates from 
the expected. It is noted that the relationship between 
birth rank distribution and decade of birth has also been 
underestimated. (French & German summaries) (43 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1219. Bornstein, Philipp E., et al. (Washington U., 
Medical School) The depression of widowhood after 
thirteen months. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 122(570), 561-566.—Examined the 
outcome for a randomly selected group of 65 white 
widows and 27 widowers (mean age, 61 yrs). The most 
Powerful predictor of depression at 13 mo was found to 
be the presence of depression at 1 mo. Results suggest 
that grief is grief and is not a model for psychotic 
depression. None of the Ss could be called psychotic at 
13 mo.—R. L. Sulzer. 

, 1220. Broen, William E. (О. California, Los Angeles) 
Limiting the flood of stimulation: A protective deficit in 
Chronic Schizophrenia. In R. L. Solso (Ed.), Contempo- 
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rary issues in cognitive psychology: The Loyola Symposium. 
Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & Sons, 1973. xi, 348 


p. $12.95. 
1221. Brown, Roger. (Harvard U.) Schizophrenia, 
language, and reality. American ^ Psychologist, 


1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 395—403.— Discusses schizophren- 
ic delusions, language patterns, and patient governments 
from the viewpoint of a social psychologist who spent 3 
wks observing and interacting with hospitalized schizo- 
phrenics. No evidence of "schizophrenic speech" (i.e., 
childlike linguistic properties) was observed. It is 
suggested that this term is erroneously used as a 
synonym for “schizophrenic thought,” which was evident 
in the content of patients’ verbalizations. It is also 
suggested that schizophrenic delusions and thought 
patterns represent insufficient reality testing, and that 
this “reality” is culturally and historically determined. A 
review of the literature on interjudge reliability concern- 
ing schizophrenic vs normal linguistic productions is also 
presented. (19 ref.)—A. Olson. 

1222. Carini, Louis. (Bennington Coll., Div. of Social 
Sciences) Explanation of percepts and concepts in 
schizophrenia. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 76(2), 129-138.—Asserts that the theory 
of symbolic transformation can explain seemingly 
unusual findings reported in 1969 by U. F. Polyakov for. 
Russian schizophrenics. The theory proposes that human 
experience is a function of the ways a symbolized 
meaningful representation component affect sensory or 
physiological components. The E phenomenon, the 
seeing, e.g., of a rod tilted clockwise as vertical when one 
is tilted counterclockwise in a darkrook, is known to be 
larger or smaller depending upon age, sex, and patholog- 
ical conditions. Using changes in magnitude in the E 
phenomenon as the index for the ratio of the theory's 
symbolic to physiologic component the theory of 
symbolic transformations allows for the conclusion that 
the ratio in schizophrenics is lower than in normals. 
Russian visual and auditory perceptual results with 
schizophrenics are approached from this rationale, and it 
is concluded that the lowered ratio in schizophrenics left 
their percepts too close to proximal conditions. The 
schizophrenics responded to sensory or phonetic quali- 
ties instead of to meaningful aspcts. Thus where 
meaningfulness was misleading, the schizophrenics 
outperformed the normals. The findings on concepts also 
favored the schizophrenics; the performances were in 
each case able to be explained as a lack of development 
of the symbolic as compared to the physiological ratio in 
the schizophrenics. (16 ref.}—Journal summary. 

1223. Cecchini, Gerardo А. [Changes and 
schizophrenia.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia 
Médica, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 235-241.—Explores the 
increase in cases of schizophrenia resulting from social 
causes. Topics discussed include (a) social phenomena as 
pathogenic factors, (b) the process of socialization, and 
(с) some psychosocial meanings of change. It is suggest- 
ed that 3 levels of analysis are needed for further - 
understanding of this problem: individual psychology, 
group psychology, and sociology —C. Kokkinis. 

1224. Cooper, Brian & 8 Michael. (U. 
London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Life change, _ 
stress and mental disorder: The ecological approach. In — 
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J. Н. Price (Ed.), Modern trends in psychological medicine: 
II. New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 
381 p. $18.50.—Reviews epidemiological research on the 
-. relationship between various medical, social, and envi- 
ronmental factors and the onset of mental disorder. The 
"stressful effects of war, community disaster, sociocultural 
change, biological change, and life change are discussed. 
-. (96 ref.) 
1225. Cortez, P., et al. [latrogenic elements in the 
decompensation of certain  psychopathies апа 
- psychopathoid states.] (Romn) Neurologia, Psihiatria, 
Neurochirurgia, 1972(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 495-502.—Con- 
siders that, in the decompensation of psychopathology 
and psychopathogenic states caused by multiple condi- 
tions, iatrogenic factors appear as paradoxical complica- 
tions in an otherwise well-intentioned therapy. In such 
~ cases the presenting psychopathology is characterized by 
the neurotic or psychotic symptomatology which is most 
apparent and which interferes with diagnosis of underly- 
ing elements. A series of psychoprophylactic measures 
'are recommended, with illustrative examples taken from 
Various iatrogenic possibilities encountered and treated. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (21 ref.) 
—English summary. 

1226. Dean, Stanley R. (Ed.). Schizophrenia: The first 
ten Dean Award Lectures. New York, N.Y.: MSS 
Information, 1973. 323 p. $12.95. 

1227. Delforge, J.; Hayez, J. Y. & Vaneck, L. 
= (Charleroi Guidance Center, Belgium) [Clinical ap- 
=~ proach toward pregenital personalities in the child and 

adolescent.] (Fren) Psychiatrie de l'Enfant, 1972, Vol. 
15(2), 399-459.—Studied a group of children and 
adolescents who had been examined over a 2/,-yr period 
and presented pregenital personality structures. Ss’ 
anamnesis included low birth weight, early digestive 
difficulties, functional problems, sphincteral disorders, 
and institutionalization. Oral and anal fixation were 
prevalent as were immaturity and a forlorn attitude. 
Depression was frequent. Sexual attitudes were poorly 
acquired, often within a context of infantilism or 
masochism. Perception of family was characterized by 
an inability to distinguish between parental images and 
the feelings aroused by them. The father was often 
absent from an S's discourse or regarded as inaccessible. 
A fixation or ambivalence regarding the maternal image 
was noted. Primary or secondary narcissism was fre- 
quent, as well as aggression and anguish. Ego was 
characteristically weak; ego ideal and superego appeared 
weak, with few Ss showing guilt feelings. Prognostics 
included psychoses, irresponsible actions, character 
neurosis, and infantilism. Treatment suggestions were for 
indirect measures, i.e., removal from family and organi- 
zation of leisure time. Chemotherapy and scholastic 
readjustment are also discussed. (29 ref.) —P. Hertzberg. 

1228. Dohrenwend, Barbara S. (City Coll., City U. 

New York) Life events as stressors: A methodological 
inquiry. Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 14(2) 167-175.—A review of the literature on 
effects of stressful life events reveals 2 conceptions of 
stressfulness: undesirability and life change. The present 
experiment with 124 heads of families used interview 
questions and rating scales derived from these 2 
measures. The obtained relations between stressful life 
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events and psychological distress, severe psychological 
disorders, and organic illnesses are discussed. Compari- 
sons of measures of undesirability and of life change 
indicate that they were partially confounded. While all 
were related to T. S. Langer's psychological symptom 
inventory, a measure of life change was most highly 
correlated. These results, which are consistent with 
physiological findings, suggest that stressfulness is better 
conceived as life change than as undesirability of life 
events. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 3 

1229. Dunkas, N. & Nikelly, G. The Persephone 
syndrome: A study of conflict in the adaptive process of 
married Greek female immigrants in the U.S.A. Social 
Psychiatry, 1972(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 211-216.—Describes 
the Persephone syndrome as epitomized in over 60 cases 
of married Greek immigrant women involved in long- 
term psychiatric treatment. While the presenting condi- 
tions were anxiety, depression, psychophysiologic mani- 
festations, and gross stress reactions, transient psychotic 
episodes necessitating short hospitalizations were often 
observed. The basic dynamic constellation revealed 
strong, unresolved emotional attachment to the mother 
through the manifest illness. Ss’ marriages were often 
based on pretence and adherence to custom: often they 
indicated only a superficial interest in adapting to 
marriage and resisted accepting the new culture environ- 
ment. It is hypothesized that the typical cohesive 
constellation of the Greek family unit encourages 
mother-daughter “loyalty” and dependency but that the 
stress produced by geographic separation results in a 
conflict which eventually leads to neurotic solutions. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

1230. Edwards, Darrel; Gunderson, E. K. & Holm, 
Victor M. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Re- 
search Unit, Operational Psychiatry Div., San Diego, 
Calif.) Prognostic scales for personality disorders in the 
naval service. Military Medicine, 1973(Jun), Vol. 138(6), 
351-353.— Determined the prognostic value of psychia- 
trists' ratings reflecting motivation for treatment, motiva- 
tion for duty, and military aptitude in 2 samples of U.S. 
Navy psychiatric patients classified as personality 
disorders. Group A (N = 33) Ss were positively 
motivated in terms of the prognostic ratings, while 
Group B (N — 45) Ss were not positively motivated. 
The motivation for treatment and motivation for duty 
scales were useful in predicting posthospital adjustment 
in Group A but not in Group B. The military aptitude 
rating did not predict posthospital success in either 
group, although it was a significant factor in psychia- 
trists’ decisions to return men to duty in Group A. 
Results suggest that psychiatrists’ evaluations of motiva- 
tion in personality disorder patients may have validity as 
prognostic indicators.—Journal abstract. 

1231. Ellinwood, Everett H. (Duke U., Medical 
School) Amphetamine psychosis: Individuals, settings, 
and sequences. In E. Н. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), 


Current concepts on amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of ц 


workshop at Duke University Medical Center, June 5-6, 
1970. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, DHEW No. (HSM) 72-9085, 1972. хіі, 238 р. _ 
$3.50.—Presents data indicating that amphetamine и 
Psychosis results from an interaction of predisposing 
personality (е.р., schizophrenia or the borderline syn- — 
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drome), the environment, and stimulation of arousal and 
attention mechanisms in the CNS. (58 ref.) 

1232. Elston, R. C.; Kringlen, E. & Namboodiri, 

(U. North Carolina, School of Public Health, Chapel 
Hill) Possible linkage relationships between certain 
blood groups and schizophrenia or other psychoses. 
Behavior Genetics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 3(2), 101-106.—Rean- 
alyzed a body of data on 89 dizygotic same-sex 
Norwegian twin pairs collected in 1967 by E. Kringlen. 
Results suggest a genetic relationship between the Gc 
locus and psychosis in general and the possibility of 
linkages between schizophrenia and the Gm and Rhesus 
systems.—Journal abstract. 

1233. Enachescu, Constantin. ['*Auto-Rorschach" and 
psychodiagnosis of the schizophrenic personality: The 
psychopathological analysis of neomorphic “геѕропѕе- 
designs" of schizophrenics to the Rorschach test.] 
(Fren) Annales Médico Psychologiques, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
1(2), 215-234.— Describes an experimental variant of the 
Rorschach test useful for the analysis of psychopatholog- 
ical ideation. The Rorschach test is first administered to 
the patient in the standard way, and is scored and 
evaluated using conventional standards. S is then invited 
to produce similar or related designs of his own devising. 
Appropriate inks and materials are provided and the 5 
always works in the same physical location in which the 
original (standard) Rorschach test was taken. Not every 
S will be able to create his own designs (called "response- 
designs" to distinguish them from the usual verbal 
Rorschach responses, and to emphasize their expressive, 
nonverbal nature) Where design-responses can be 
evoked they provide a rich basis for extending the 
understanding of both the nature of projective testing 
and for learnin g more about the individual psychology of 
the responding S. The design-responses of 4 patients are 
reproduced, together with the verbal descriptions of 
them offered by their creators. The name “Auto-Ror- 
schach” is suggested for this technique.—H. E. King. 

1234. Erichsen, F. (U. Tubingen, Neuroclinic, W. 
Germany) [The significance of valences in schizophreni- 
а.] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 30-52. 
—Reviews the literature on the splitting process by 
Which preschizophrenics reduce personal moral values 
into absolute valences of good and evil. By means of this 
splitting process, the preschizophrenic assures himself of 
his good valences, but also faces the tensions of 
incongruent dynamics. A compromise between these 
incongruent dynamics is hindered by the rigidity which 
influences the preschizophrenic and alienates him from 
reality. The instability of the preschizophrenic and his 
affective cognitive inconsistency is important in this 
context. (German summary) (69 ref.) —English abstract, 

1235. Erlenmeyer-Kimling, L. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst, New York) Comments on past and 
Present genetic research on schizophrenia. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1972, Vol. 46(3), 363-370.—Considers the 
Contributions of pioneers in genetic research in schi- 
Zophrenia and contemporary research using adoption 
Studies, biological investigations of relatives, and the 
Observation of high-risk Ss. ч 

1236. Fleischer, J. & Floreánová, L. (Comenius U., 

sychiatric Clinic, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Eroto- 
manic delusion.] (Slok) Československá | Psychiatrie, 
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1972(Apr), Vol. 68(2), 103-109.— ‘cal 

discussion of а es сона ае a 
the literature. Detailed medical histories of 2 female ; 
patients with diagnoses of endogenous psychosis are 3 
presented and analyzed. The abnormal character of their | 
erotic delusions, however, includes peculiarities which | 
are associated to their endogenous psychoses only very _ | 
loosely. It is suggested that the erotomanic paranoid | 
syndrome of the 2 Ss be considered a suitable model of | 
the multifactorial genesis of psychosis. (Russian & ie 
English summaries)— T. Fisher. А | 

1237. Friedhoff, Arnold J. (New York U., Medical _ 
School, Milhouser Lab.) Biogenic amines and schi- i 
zophrenia. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychiatry. _ 
New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. | 

1238. Frohman, Charles E. (Wayne State U., Medical | 
School, Lafayette Clinic) Plasma proteins and schi- | 
zophrenia. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychiatry. | 
New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. 

1239. Gellhorn, Ernst & Kiely, William Е. (U. 
Minnesota, Medical School) Autonomic nervous system 
in psychiatric disorder. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological 
Do um New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, | 
521 p. X 
1240. Glass, George S. (U.S. Naval Medical Center & 
Hosp., Bethesda, Md.) Psychedelic drugs, stress, and 
the ego. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease,. 1973(Арг), — || 
Vol. 156(4), 232-241.—Reports 3 case histories of - 
patients who had presented the confusing clinical | 
problem of a psychosis associated with psychedelic drug — || 
use. By clarifying a number of factors for each patient f| 
including the extent of drug use, past history, prepsy: 
chotic level of functioning mode of onset of the | 
psychosis, presence of external precipitating factors, and 

resenting mental status, they were seen to represent 3 
different and distinct clinical syndromes. In each case, | 
the psychedelic drugs interacted with the prepsychotic 
personality differently. The mechanism of action of the 

chosis, the usefulness of various treatment regimens, 
and the differing outcomes following the resolution of 
the psychosis are discussed.—Journal summary. 

1241. Glatzel, J. (U. Mainz, Neuropsychiatric Clinic, 
W. Germany) [Masked depressions.] (Germ) Psychiatria 
Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 53-64.—Discusses the misuse of 
the term “masked depression syndrome,” defined as a 

uliar characteristic of an endogenous depression in 4 
which sadness is not the main symptom. It is argued that 
although this term is usually used to describe the clinical 
picture of cyclothymia, the broadness of the definition 
also makes the term applicable to symptoms seen in 
schizophrenics and neurotic depressives. (German sum- 
mary) (49 ref.)—English abstract. 

1242. Goldenson, Robert M. (Hunter Coll., City U. 
New York) Mysteries of the mind: The drama of human 
behavior. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1973. xiv, 298 
p. $7.95.—Presents 24 case histories of abnormal or 
unexplained behavior, including cases of childhood 
prodigy, photographic memory, and multiple personali- 
у 
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1243. Goude, Gunnar. (U. Stockholm, Psychological 
Inst., Sweden) A multidimensional scaling approach to 
the perception of art: M. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 13(4), 212-284.—Conducted 3 
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series of exploratory experiments in which 364 elementa- 
ry school and college students and 7 female schizophren- 
ic inpatients participated as judges of their experiences 
ith 8 paintings. Multidimensional scaling was used to 
| isolate factors, and results from the 3 different groups are 
= compared.—Journal abstract. 

— 1244. Graham, Philip; Rutter, Michael & George, 

- Sandra. (Hosp. for Sick Children, London, England) 

- Temperamental characteristics as predictors of behav- 
ior disorders in children. American Journal of Orthopsy- 

chiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 328-339.—Assessed 60 

3-7 yr olds each of whom had at least 1 mentally ill 

parent, for both temperamental differences and behavior 

disorder. Information was obtained from parents and 
teachers 1 yr after the initial interviews. Certain 
temperamental characteristics, especially low habit 
regularity and low fastidiousness, were predictive of the 
evelopment of later psychiatric disorder. (20 ref.) 

—VJournal abstract. 

_ 1245. Greer, Steven; Ramsay, lan & Bagley, 

я . (Kings Coll Hosp. London, England) 

Neurotic and thyrotoxic anxiety: Clinical, psychological 

and physiological measurements. British Journal of 

| Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 122(570), 549-554.— Tested 
|. relationships between clinical ratings of anxiety and 
independent psychological and physiological measures in 

7 patients with anxiety states and 14 patients with 

thyrotoxicosis. There were no significant differences 

_ between thyrotoxic and anxiety patients in clinical 
ratings of anxiety, IPAT (Institute for Personality and 

- Ability Testing) Anxiety Scale Questionnaire scores, and 

_ palmar skin conductance measures. Anxiety ratings were 
correlated with IPAT Anxiety Scale scores, but none of 

the physiological measures was correlated with clinical 
ratings of anxiety, and correlations between the various 

| measures of skin conductance were low. (16 ref.)—R. L. 

- Sulzer. 

1246. Griffith, John D.; Fann, W. Е. & Oates, John A. 
(Vanderbilt U., Medical School) The amphetamine 
psychosis: Experimental manifestations. In E. H. 
Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds), Current concepts on 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C. U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50.—Presents 
evidence from experimental studies that the ampheta- 
mines are psychotomimetics. Differences in the forms of 
psychosis produced by chronic and acute dosage of 
amphetamine are discussed. Amphetamine psychosis 
and paranoid schizophrenia are compared. 

1247. Gross, Gisela & Huber, С. (Municipal Psychiat- 
ric Hosp. Weissenau, W. Germany) [Prognosis of 
schizophrenia.] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 
6(1), 1-16.—Results of a 21-уг follow-up of 449 schizo- 
phrenics reveal 19.6% complete remissions, 38.6% un- 
characteristic remissions, and 41.8% characteristic defi- 
ciencies. 53.1% of the Ss appeared to be socially healed. 

The improvement of prognosis since the introduction of 

psychotropic drugs is discussed, and the importance of 

determining whether the schizophrenia is the typical 
reversible type or an irreversible “pure defect" is 
stressed. Factors considered favorable for prognosis are 
above-average intelligence, depressive symptoms, and 
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psychoreactive causes. Unfavorable factors include 
psychopathic premorbid personality, schizophrenic ego- 
disturbances, and neurological defects. (German summa- _ 
ry) (40 ref.)—English abstract. 

1248. Hamilton, М. (U. Leeds, England) Rating 
scales in depression. In P. Kielholz (Ed.), Depressive 
illness: Diagnosis, assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md, 
Williams & Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

1249. Hauser, Stuart T. & Shapiro, Roger L. (Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Dimensions of adoles- _ 
cent self-images. Journal of Youth & Adolescence, — 
1972(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 339-353.—Used techniques derived — 
from information theory to study structural dimensions _ 
of adolescent self-images. Within a sample of 23 | 
nonpsychotic adolescent patients and 35 normal adoles- 
cents, a variety of self-images were obtained using a 
specially designed Q-sort. The initial hypothesis predict- 
ed, on the basis of previous findings, that the idealized _ 
self-images would be more polarized for the patients. е 
This hypothesis was only partially confirmed—self-ideal- - 
ization was significantly more polarized in the patient 
group. The other 2 idealizations (those based on parental 
expectations) did not reflect a patient-normal difference. 
Rather a significant 3-way interaction of sex, age, and 
psychiatric status was found for these self-images, and 
for the current self-image. The consistent pattern in these _ 
3-way interactions was that late-adolescent boys polar- — 
ized their self-images if they were in the normal group — 
and had structurally complex (nonpolarized) self-images и 
if they were patients. A framework for interpreting _ 
polarization is proposed and applied to the results. In — 
addition, the notion of a "Self-Image Profile" is . 
formulated and further elaborated, and the relevance of. 3 
these studies to other personality research and clinical 
observations is considered. (26 ref.)—Journal abstraci 

1250. Hawkins, David R. & Mendels, Joseph. (U. - 
Virginia, Medical School) The psychopathology and. 
psychophysiology of sleep. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biologi- 
cal psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, _ 
1973. x, 527 p. E 

1251. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U.) Aversive — 
maternal control: A theory of schizophrenic develop- - 
ment. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. xii, - 
323 p. $15.95.—Describes the methodology and results и 
of an extensive research program designed to test the 
theory that schizophrenia is the end product in the 
child's adaptation to aversive maternal control. P 

1252. Heston, Leonard L. (U. Minnesota) Genes and 
Schizophrenia. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychiatry. — 
New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 р. _ 

1253. Horn, John L.; Wanberg, Kenneth W. & Appel, 
Margaret. (О. Denver) On the internal structure of the — 
MMPI. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. - 
8(2), 131-171.—Criticizes the MMPI and methods used 
to construct it in order to eliminate the MMPI in ii$ 
present form from the standard battery of psychological 
assessments and to indicate which factors are relia 
and independently measured in the MMPI item poot 
The MMPI was administered to a heterogeneous sample - 
of 1,884 mental health center patients, and the 33 
variables were factored by simple structure procedures 
Factoring was carried out independently for male а 
female subsamples as well as for the total samp! 
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Invariance of rotation under random spin helped to 
estimate the number of factors to interpret. 6 factors 
were found to account for almost all of the covariance 
among the 33 MMPI component scales, and they 
indicate (a) Anxiety vs Ego Strength; (b) Neurotic 
Hypochondriacal Concern with Bodily Processes vs 
Stoical Indifference; (c) Sensitive (feminine) Social 
Withdrawal vs Aggressive, Outgoing Sociability; (d) 
Machiavellistic Authoritarianism vs Ingenuous Inde- 
pendence; (e) Delicate, Fundamentalistic Religiosity vs 
Hard Skepticism; and (f) Eccentric, Individualistic 
Unrealism vs Conformance with the Conventional and 
Socially Desirable. The Ist 3 of these 6 factors proved to 
be well matched across the male and female subsamples. 
There did not appear to be sufficient variance within 
subsamples to provide stable definition of the last 3 
factors, however. Results question the utility of contin- 
ued use of the standard MMPI scales and suggest that 
the MMPI pool of items should be restructured to yield 
measures of, at most, 6 major attributes. (58 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1254. Ieniştea, О. & Alexandrescu, M. (Students’ 
Polyclinic, Bucharest, Romania) [Problems of work 
resumption, eventually of professional reorientation of 
the student with psychoneurotic disturbances.] (Romn) 
Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1972(Nov), Vol. 
17(6), 523-526. 

1255. Ionescu, G. (Dr. Gh. Marinescu Hosp., Psychi- 
atric Clinic, Bucharest, Romania) [Psychopathy-neuro- 
sis relationship viewed from the angle of appraisal of 
working ability.] (Romn) Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1972(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 503-522.—Considers 
that every clinician, at some time, must give an appraisal 
of a patient's ability to work, and that appraisal of 
Working capacity and evaluation of the degree of 
Incapacitation for retirement purposes are not synony- 
mous. It is proposed that the term “evaluation of degree 
of inability” be substituted for “appraisal of working 
capacity,” and that “physical deficiency” should replace 

psychical incapacity.” It is also stressed that, with 
Tespect to evaluating the degree of inability to work, the 
medical diagnosis (nosographic) is not an unequivocal 
Statement of inability but must be complemented by the 
functional diagnosis adapted to the individual case. 
Evaluation is considered to be both a medical and 
Psychosocial prognosis, fixing not only the present 
Situation but also a future dimension. (French, German, 
Russian summaries) (33 ref.)—English summary. 

1256. Kayton, Lawrence. (Michael Reese Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Psychosomatic & Psychiatric Inst., 
Chicago, Ill.) The relationship of the vampire legend to 
Schizophrenia. Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 303-314.— Discusses the vampire 
legend which has existed in various cultures since 
antiquity and which, in the past 250 yrs, has been 
generally confined to the peoples of eastern Europe. 

ampirism in western Europe and the U.S. has mean- 
While been relegated to literature and the cinema. The 
Specifics of the legend bear a close resemblance to 
fundamental dynamic issues seen in schizophrenia and 
11 ће content of certain nightmares. By using formula- 
De. Of English psychoanalysts, eg, M. Klein, W. 
airbairn, and Н. Guntrip, the vampire legend can be 
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seen to represent the intense, devouring oral needs and 
fears of a schizophrenic. The vampire theme thus 
presents psychiatry with a unique phenomenological 
view of schizophrenia. Several case histories are present- - 
ed which directly and indirectly exemplify the vampire 
themes in psychopathology. It is suggested that recent 
intensification in interest in vampires and other malevo- 
lent occult personages could represent an increment in - 
the incidence or visibility of severe psychopathology in 
our culture. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1257. Kohn, Martin & Rosman, Bernice L. (William. 
Alanson White Inst. of Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis & 
Psychology, New York, N.Y.) A two-factor model of 
emotional disturbance in the young child: Validity and 
screening efficiency. Journal of Child Psychology & 
Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 
31—56.—T Tested the validity of a proposed 2-factor model 
of emotional disturbance. 2 teacher-ratin 
the Social Competence scale and the Problem Checklist, 
both of which measure 2 major, relatively ortho onal — 
factor dimensions of social-emotional functioning (Inter- 
est-Participation vs Apathy-Withdrawal and Coopera: 
tion-Compliance vs Anger-Defiance) were applied to 
1,425 3-7 yr old children in day care centers, day - 
treatment facilities, and a mental hospital. Ss were 


divided into groups varying in level of disturbance, - 


Disturbed Ss scored significantly higher (disturbed) than - 
healthy Ss on either Apathy-Withdrawal or Anger 
Defiance or both. The factor dimensions were found — 


efficient for the selection and identification of disturbed _ 


instruments, _ 


children from a normal population. (22 ref.)—Journal. "T 


summary. 

1258- Kohn, Melvin L. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Div. of Clinical & Behavioral Research, Bethes- 
da, Md.) Social class and schizophrenia: A critical 
review and a reformulation. Schizophrenia Bulletin, 
1973(Win), No. 7, 60-79.—Proposes a formulation in 
which genetics, stress, and the conditions of life 
attendant on social class position play a coherent part in 
interpreting schizophrenia. Research and alternative 
explanations of the "drift theory" of schizophrenia's high 
incidence among the lowest classes are discussed in 
detail. Ways of testing this formulation are suggested, 
and it is stressed that, using this model, no single factor 
(genetics, class, stress) could produce schizophrenia 
except in combination with the others. It would then be 

ible for all members of a given social class to surpass 
the threshold for any of the factors without becoming 
schizophrenic, provided they did not reach threshold in 
the others. (5 p. геѓ.)—В. McLean. 

1259. Lanouziére, Jacqueline & Lainé, Tony. (U. Paris, 
Lab. of General Psychology, France) [Object relation in 
the autistic child: Essay on the economy of relational 
movements in the psychotic child: On the observation 
of an autistic child and his productions.] (Fren) 
Psychiatrie de l'Enfant, 1972, Vol. 15(2), 287-398.—Con- 


siders autism not only as a symptomatological entity, but _ 


also as a defensive system which permits a child to live 


within the boundaries of his psychosis. Theories are - 


developed in which notions of object permanence and 
identity or constancy of the environment appear to be 
opposed. The exigency of identity or of environmental 
constancy, if this constitutes a normal preliminary step 
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of permanent object accession, represents the obstacle 
- point in the evolution of object relation. The role of 
family and fantasy development (especially with regard 
to mother-son relations) is elaborated and illustrated by 
the case history of an autistic boy whose progress in a 
familial and institutional environment is related from 
birth to 11 yrs old. The S's institutionalization is shown 
to be a vehicle for the realization of fantasies. Questions 
are raised concerning the roles of transitional function 
with regard to the autistic child's object relations and the 
connections between family and fetish object.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

_ 1260. Lo, W. Н. (Yaumatei Psychiatric Centre, 
Kowloon, Hong Kong) A note on a follow-up study of 
| childhood neurosis and behaviour disorder. Journal of 
- Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 147-150.—Followed-up 42 neurot- 
ic children and 30 children with behavior disorders, from 
_1-4 yrs after they attended for psychiatric advice. The 
mean follow-up period for the former group was 2.7 yrs 
and for the latter, 2.9 yrs. At follow-up, 78.6% of the 
neurotic Ss but only 53.3% of the behavior-disordered Ss 
_ Were symptom free or significantly improved.—Journal 
- summary. 

1261. Lower, Richard B. Affect changes in 
depersonalization. Psychoanalytic Review, 1972-1973 
(Win), Vol. 59(4), 565-577. —Reviews the devel- 
Opment of the concept of the splitting of the ego, 
the ways in which it has been used in the explanation of 
depersonalization, and an alternative hypothesis. It is 
pointed out that Freud referred to the defensive function 
of feelings of unreality as early as 1900. 5 brief case 
histories are reported of a 27-yr-old female experiencing 
feelings of humiliation about sexual fantasies, a female 
suffering from a sensation of unreality, a young female 
who had sadomasochistic sexual orientation, a young 
male with a passive masochistic orientation, and a 
female whose ego strength increased over a period of 12 
yrs. It is hypothesized that the alteration of the sense of 
self results from the selective regression of the ego's sense 
of self, reinforced by affective isolation. (28 ref.)—C. 
- Kokkinis. 

1262. López Ibor, J. J. (U. Madrid, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Spain) Masked depression and depressive equivalents. 
In P. Kielholz (Ed.), Depressive | illness: Diagnosis, 
assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. — 

1263. Marcos, Luis R.; Alpert, Murray; Urcuyo, 
Leonel & Kesselman, Martin, (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) The effect of 
interview language on the evaluation of Psychopatholo- 
gy in Spanish-American schizophrenic patients. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 
549-553.—Made psychiatric ratings of 10 schizophrenic 

patients whose native language was Spanish. More 
psychopathology was disclosed when the Ss were 
interviewed in the English language than when they were 
interviewed in Spanish. Evidence suggests that there 
were clinically important changes in the patient attribut- 
able to his problems in speaking in a 2nd language. The 
clinician’s frame of reference must also be taken into 
account—what is applicable to native English-speaking 
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patients cannot be directly applied to the evaluation of 
persons from other cultures. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1264. Marti-Tusquets, J. L. [Influence of structural 
analysis on the therapeutic evolution of the psychiatric 
hospital] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia 
Medica, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 205-220.— Discusses the 
psychosocial concept of psychiatric illness. It is suggest- 
ed that: (a) An internal logic called structure exists below 
the tangible processes of human interaction. (b) A 
theoretical study is necessary in order to accede to these 
structures. (c) The method of such investigation should 
follow that of structural linguistics. It is concluded that, 
by these and other means, psychiatrists can arrive at a 
greater understanding of the nature of their patients’ 
illnesses and be more successful in treating them. 

1265. Matussek, N. (U. Munich, Nerve Clinic, W. 
Germany) Biochemical aspects of depression. In P. 
Kielholz (Ed.), Depressive illness: Diagnosis, assessment, 
treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1972. 
302 p. $17.75. 

1266. McEwan, Margaret T. (Children's & Family 
Services, Des Moines, Ia.) Readoption with a minimum 
of pain. Social Casework, 1973(Jun), Vol. 54(6), 350-353. 
—Readoption became necessary in a case where an 
emotionally deprived child was placed with a couple 
unable to cope with the situation. The youngster's 
natural mother was unwed and had kept the child for 15 
mo prior to placing him for adoption. He was catatonic, 
passive, and moody, placing a strain on the adoptive 
parents and their children. Therefore it became necessary 
to change the placement; however, transition was 
gradual. Preliminary meetings among the 2 families and 
the child paved the way for eventual success. The 
original placement was not viewed as a failure but rather 
an opportunity to ease the guilt of the original adoptive 
parents and make a smooth adjustment for the adopted 
child into his new home.—M. W. Linn. 

1267. Meiu, G. & Ionescu, G. (Dr. Gh. Marinescu 
Hosp., Psychiatric Clinic, Bucharest, Romania) [Ca- 
tamnestic study of the evolution, rehabilitation and 
work resumption of neurotic patients.] (Romn) Neurolo- 
gia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1972(Nov), Vol. 17(6), 
481-488.—Conducted a longitudinal analysis of 200 
neurotic patients over a 5-yr period. Clinical manifesta- 
tions and nosographic, psychosocial, and relational data 
gathered by surveys at the Ss' homes and places of work 
are discussed with respect to times of sick leave and work 
resumption, and efficiency at work. It is concluded that 
the neuroses most resistant to treatment are obsessive- 
phobic and the cenestopathic form of asthenic neuro- 
5їз—7.5% of these Ss were unable to resume work and 
71% returned to work only after 3-mo treatment. It is 
considered that prolonged sick leave has a negative 
influence on the course of many neuroses, and a reduced 
work program with fewer responsibilities and reorganiza- 
tion of work site is recommended instead of leave for 
speeding the patient's rehabilitation. (French, German, 
& Russian summaries) (18 ref.)—English summary. 

1268. Mendels, Joseph & Stinnett, James L. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Medical School, Depression Research 
Unit) Biogenic amine metabolism, depression, and 
mania. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychiatry. New 
York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. 
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1269. Moléan, J. & Polak, L. (Faculty of Psychiatric 
Medicine, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [The risk of 
suicidal action in chronic depressions.] (Slok) Ceskoslo- 
venska Psychiatrie, 1972(Apr), Vol. 68(2), 84-88.—Re- 
ports on a previous study of 2,016 attempted suicides 
treated at the psychiatric clinic of Bratislava in which 97 
Ss (4.4%) were diagnosed as psychotics. Ss in a more 
recent study were 24-66 yr old chronic-depressive 
patients, 11 female and 4 male, selected from the above 
97. The data indicate that: (a) Suicidal tendencies 
increase in Ss of higher age. (b) Women are more prone 
to attempted suicide than men. (c) 60% of Ss chose 
drastic and 40% passive means of suicide. (d) Drugs are 
chosen more frequently by younger Ss (average = 48 
yrs old), drastic means by older Ss (average = 60 yrs 
old). (е) 2 cases were suicide combined with murder. 
Results are analyzed and compared with those of other 
studies. (Russian & English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

1270. Mosher, Loren R.; Gunderson, John G. & 
Buchsbaum, Sherry. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Center for Studies of Schizophrenia, Rockville, Md.) 
Special report: Schizophrenia, 1972. Schizophrenia 
Bulletin, 1973(Win), No. 7, 12-52.— Presents an overall 
statistical and factual review of the national and local 
incidence of schizophrenia in the U.S. for 1962-1969. 
Kinds and results of the latest schizophrenia-related 
research is summarized, especially that supported by the 
National Institute of Mental Health's Center for Studies 
of Schizophrenia. Cross-national studies are cited in 
methods of classification and psychological function, 
Benetics and the family, high-risk populations, biological 
Studies and types of therapy, and the learning deficits 
and neurological abnormalities of childhood schizophre- 
nia and autism. (84 ref.)—B. McLean. 

1271. Narasimhachari, Nedathur & Himwich, Harold 
E. (Galesburg State Research Hosp., Thudichum Psychi- 
atric Research Lab. Ш.) GC-MS identification of 
bufotenin in urine samples from patients with schi- 
Zophrenia or infantile autism. Life Sciences, 1973(May), 
Vol. 12(10, Pt. 2), 475-478.—Found bufotenine in urine 
samples from 2 drug-free chronic schizophrenic patients 
and 2 autistic children, but not from 4 normal controls. 
The identification was based on thin layer chromatogra- 
phy of the tertiary amine fraction using a specific 
ophthalaldehyde spray, and also on gas chromatography. 

nambiguous proof of the identity of bufotenine was 
Provided by gas chromatography-mass spectrum analy- 
58 of the bufotenine-positive samples through its 
trimethylsilyl derivative.—Journal abstract. 

1272. Niskanen, Pekka & Achté, Kalle A. The course 
and prognosis of schizophrenic psychoses in Helsinki: A 
comparative study of first admissions in 1950, 1960, 
ы 1965. Helsinki, Finland: Helsinki U. Central Нозр., 

Sychiatric Clinic, No. 4, 1972. 56 p.—Reports results of 
comparative studies of schizophrenics investigating 
ods of hospitalization, modes of treatment, progno- 
18, rehabilitation, and the patient-doctor relationship. 
En ke Ollerenshaw, D. P. (Powick Hosp., Worcester, 
Bren’) The classification of the functional psychoses. 
510% Journal of Psychiatry, 1913(May), Vol. 122(570), 
Ringe o> Discusses the traditional division of the 
e Ctional psychoses into schizophrenic and manic- 

pressive categories, and important differences of 
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opinion as to what is signified by the term “schizo- 
phrenia" are highlighted. Certain similarities between the. 
course of acute schizophrenia and the course of manic- _ 
depressive psychoses are indicated. From consideration 
of the available evidence, it is suggested that the — 
schizophrenic syndrome is a nonspecific clinical entity — 
which can be symtomatic not only of organic cerebral — - 
dysfunction but also of manic-depressive psychosis 
—particularly ће manic phase—as well as of schizophre- — 
nia itself. It is suggested in consequence that it is the — 
form rather than the psychopathological content of the 
psychosis which should receive primary consideration in 
reaching a diagnosis. Revised definitions of schizophre- | 
nia and manic-depressive psychosis embodying this 
concept are proposed. (44 ref.)—Author summary. 

1274. Paykel, Eugene S. & Weissman, Myrna M. (St. 

George's Hosp., London, England) Social adjustment — 
and depression: A longitudinal study. Archives of General — 
Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 659-663.—Reassessed _ 
social and interpersonal maladjustments found in 40 
depressed women over an 8-mo follow-up and compared 
with them with 40 normal controls. Overall, there was 
considerable improvement in social adjustment, but it — 
occurred more slowly than that for symptoms and left 
some residual deficits. Symptomatic relapse was accom- — | 
panied by rapid social worsening. Differential patterns _ 
were found in 6 factor-analytically derived dimensions of 
adjustment. Impaired work performance and anxious 
rumination (reflecting instrumental performance and 
subjective distress, respectively) related most closely to — 
symptomatic illness with greatest initial disturbance, 
rapid remission, and worsening on relapse. Submissive _ 
dependency and family attachment, both aspects of 
interpersonal relations, were also illness-related and 
improved most completely. 2 other interpersonal dys- 
functions, interpersonal friction and inhibited communi- 
cation, showed little change and greatest residual 
impairment and appeared to reflect specific, enduring 
personality disturbances.—Journal abstract. 

1275. Paykel, Eugene S.; Prusoff, Brigitte A.; 
Klerman, Gerald L. & DiMascio, Alberto. (St. George's 
Hosp., London, England) Self-report and clinical inter- 
view ratings in depression. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1973(Mar), Vol. 156(3), 166-182.—Compared 
assessments of depression based on patients’ self-reports 
and clinical interview ratings for 2 different samples: 190 
depressed females and 207 depressed Ss of both sexes. 
Relationships between these 2 sources of information 
were examined. Concordances were only moderate and 
there were some systematic discrepancies suggesting the 
existence of self-report response sets and psychiatric 
rater biases. Findings are interpreted to support the value 
of the use of multiple assessments. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1276. Perris, Carlo. (U. Umea, Sweden) The genetics 
of affective disorders. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological 
psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 
527 p. 

b. Pichot, P. (St. Anne Psychiatric Center, Faculty 
of Medicine, Paris, France) The problem of quantifying 
the symptomatology of depression. In P. Kielholz (Ed.), 
Depressive illness: Diagnosis, assessment, treatment. Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 
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1278. Poznanski, Elva O. (Childrens Psychiatric 
-Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) Children with excessive fears. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
— 43(3), 428-438.—Compared а sample of 28 children 
(mean age = 9 yrs) with excessive fears with 28 controls 
‘(mean age = 8 yrs) from the same outpatient psychiat- 
Tic population. Demographic characteristics of the 
‘sample are discussed, as well as the nature and content 
of the fears, their context, and the degree of symboliza- 
tion and displacement. A relationship between excessive 
fears and bedsharing is noted. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1279. Póldinger, W. (U. Vienna, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Austria) Suicidal tendencies, anxiety, and depression. 
In P. Kielholz (Ed), Depressive illness: Diagnosis, 
assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

1280. Prior, Margot R. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) Overinclusion in chronic schizophrenia. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 426. 

1281. Quitkin, Frederic; Rifkin, Arthur; McKay, Lani 
& Klein, Donald F. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N.Y.) 
‘Scapegoating in hospitalized adolescents: A behavioral 
phenomenon associated with schizophrenia with pre- 
‘morbid asociality. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 680-682.—Reviews the schi- 
zophrenia with premorbid asociality (SPA) syndrome 
_ and discusses its prognosis, response to psychopharma- 
| cologic agents, and the hypothesized role of minimal 
brain damage in its origin. In order to determine the 
- relationship of a childhood history of scapegoating and 
_ the later behavioral phenomenon of being scapegoated 
_ during adolescence to a diagnosis of SPA, 42 hospital- 

ized adolescent boys were studied. Nurses and a 
psychologist rated ward behavior and childhood histories 

‘or evidence of scapegoating. Nurses judged extensive 
Scapegoating during psychiatric hospitalization in Ss 
diagnosed as having SPA. A childhood history of 
^ Scapegoating was useful in predicting a diagnosis of SPA 
only if there was also evidence of scapegoating during 


“psychiatric hospitalization in adolescence—Journal 
abstract. 
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1284. Roth, Martin & Kerr, T. A. (U. Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, England) Diagnosis of the reactive depressive 
illnesses. In J. H. Price (Ed.), Modern trends in 
psychological medicine: II. New York, N.Y.: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 381 p. $18.50.—Describes the 
characteristics of and the relationship between neurotic 
and endogenous depression. Cultural, epidemiological, 
and biological aspects of depression are considered, and 
the symptoms, classification problems, and treatment of 
each depression type are outlined. (115 ref.) 

1285. Routh, Donald К. & Keller, William. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Instructions, word association, 
and the hospitalized psychiatric patient. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 579-585.—Gave word- 
association tests to 40 male psychiatric inpatients who 
had high scores on MMPI Scale 8. 3 sets of instructions 
were given: free association, instructions to give the 
responses most people would give, and instructions to 
give responses no one else besides themselves would give. 
These Ss, in constrast to Ss in previous studies selected 
for either psychiatric hospitalization or high Scale 8 
scores alone, failed to produce a significant change in 
either popular or original responses under “most people” 
instructions. It is evidently only the combination of 
psychometrically defined schizophrenia and psychiatric 
hospitalization which predicts the inability to show more 
conventional associative processes when asked to do so. 
—Journal abstract. 

1286. Sachar, Edward J. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Endocrine factors in psychopa- 
thological states. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychia- 
try. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. 

1287. Schatzman, Morton. Paranoia or persecution: 
The case of Schreber. International Journal of Psychiatry, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 53-78.—Relates the experiences of 
D. P. Schreber in relation to the child-rearing practices 
of his father. Similarities are shown between the father's 
methods of rearing children and some of the son's 
strange experiences for which he was considered para- 
noid. A transactional theory of paranoia is proposed to 
explain Schreber’s experiences and link them to his 
father’s behavior. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1288. Schneider, Holger. (U. Homburg/Saar, Neuro- 
clinic, W. Germany) [Оп an unusual abundance of 
somatic factors in the arising of a psychosis.] (Germ) 
Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizinische Psychologie, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 234-239.—A case history 15 
presented of a 30-yr-old female with presenting diagnos- 
es of anemia, sclerodermia, temporal lobe epilepsy, 
narcolepsy, damage due to irradiation, diabetes, and 
rheumatism. It was not possible to determine with any 
certainty which of the numerous physical conditions was 
more significant to the patient’s psychotic episode.—K. 
J. Hartman. 

1289. Scott, R. D. (Napsbury Hosp. St. Albans, 
England) The treatment barrier: Il. The patient as ап 
unrecognized agent. British Journal of Medical Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 46(1), 57-67.—Results of the Family 
Relations Test indicate that Schizophrenics have a better 
perception of their illness and patient role than theif 
parents, who adhere to the cultural concept of the mental 
patient as a helpless victim of society, illness, ОГ his 
family. A review of the literature on the mental patient's 
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motivation and role image is presented. (16 ref.)—A. 
Olson. 

1290. Seligman, Martin E. (U. Pennsylvania) Fall into 
helplessness. Psychology Today, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(1), 
43-48.—Outlines a theory of depression based on 
learned helplessness. Dogs initially forced to endure 
shock must be helped to learn to avoid it later when 
unrestrained. When humans believe (as the dogs did) 
that they cannot control their experiences, they often 
develop depression. Such depression can occur even in 
affluent surroundings as long as the relationship between 
action and result cannot be understood. Therapy 
involves teaching the client that he controls reinforcers. 
—E. J. Posavac. 

1291. Signoret, J. L. (Salpetriere Hosp., Service of 
Neurology & Neuropsychology, Paris, France) Memory 
and Korsakoff’s syndrome: Persistence or extinction of 
memory traces. International Journal of Mental Health, 
1972(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 103-108.—Explored whether memo- 
ry disorders clinically observed and grouped under the 
term "Korsakoff's syndrome," indicating every amnesia 
of fixation, are of a uniform nature. The test consisted in 
learning the arrangement of 9 pictures of familiar objects 
placed in 9 equal squares surrounded by a frame and 
placed before the S. The test involves an organizational 
process—spatial organization in this case. The S is 
supposed to match each picture to the corresponding 
Square, and vice versa. Ss were patients with Korsakoff's 
syndrome—S of the alcoholic deficiency type, and 2 of 
the postencephalitic type. In order to evaluate their 
memory performance, each S was matched with 2 
control Ss of the same age and educational level. 
Learning the spatial arrangement of the 9 pictures was 
obviously an easy task: more than ⁄ of the controls met 
the criterion of success with just the initial presentation. 
In most cases, the recall tests were performed without 
error even after a 4-day interval. None of the patients 
was able to meet the learning criterion in the Ist 10 trials 
of consecutive presentation. All, however, were able to 
learn the arrangement in the simultaneous presentation, 
except for 1 S who, after 20 trials, had learned the 
arrangement of only 7 of the 9 pictures. Results suggest 
that it is misleading to consider every anterograde 
amnesia, generally evaluated by means of simple clinical 
tests of recall, as constituting a uniform syndrome.—A. 
M: Berg. 

1292. Stoffelmayr, B. E. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) The 
relationship between nurses' ratings of patient behavi- 
ee and observed patient behaviour. Social Psychiatry, 
973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 37-40.—Investigated the relation- 
ships between nurses’ ratings of patient behavior, nurse 
siervention, and patient behavior. 44 male Ss on а ward 
9r chronic psychotic patients were observed during the 
ор hours of a normal working day. Observational 
cd Were correlated with the nurses’ ratings. Nurses’ 
M mt related mainly to ward management and not to 
i Ch behavioral indices as social interaction or variabili- 
2 of behavior. (French & German abstracts) —Journal 

Stract. 
Soe Stoller, Robert J. (U. California, Medical 
Mascu i Los Angeles) Splitting: A case of female 
95 culinity. New York, N.Y.: Quadrangle, 1973. xvii, 
Р. $9.95. Describes the treatment of a woman who 
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used the process of "splitting" to preserve her self, her 
identity (e.g., by creating another personality). The origin 
of the S's belief that she had a functioning penis and of 
her disturbed gender identity is traced to childhood 
events and relationships. 

1294. Strauss, John S.; Bartko, John J. & Carpenter, 
William T. (Rochester U., Medical School) The use of 
clustering techniques for the classification of psychiat- 
ric patients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), 
Vol. 122(570), 531-540.—The sensitivity of the classifica- 
tions produced by cluster analysis to type of data 
preparation and choice of program has been demonstrat- 
ed. Because of this sensitivity, it is helpful to determine 
that a given cluster program can reproduce known 
groups in a stable way utilizing data of the type to be 
analyzed in the real sample. Once this has been 
accomplished, analysis of the real data can be per- 
formed. In the application of clustering techniques to 
problems of psychiatric classification, the results of the 
analysis of real data can be related to diagnostic 
categories and characteristic profiles. If these appear 
promising, the next step is the difficult task of validation 
of the groups using criteria different from the kind of 
data from which the patients were originally classified. 
(18 ref.)—Author summary. 

1295. Tanimukai, Hiroshi & Himwich, Harold E. 
(Osaka U., Medical School, Japan) Biochemical changes 
in the schizophrenias with special reference to urinary | 
products (indoleamines). In J. Н. Price (Ed.), 
trends in psychological medicine: II. New York, N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 381 p. $18.50.—Ex- 
amines clinical and pharmacological evidence concern- 
ing the hypothesis that indoleamines are causal factors 
for schizophrenia. Major topics include the effects of 
methionine, betaine, tryptophan, and cysteine on schizo- 
phrenic behavior. (100 ref.) 

1296. Tatetsu, Seijun. (Kumamoto U., Japan) Meth- 
amphetamine psychosis. In E. Н. Ellinwood & S. Cohen 
(Eds.), Current concepts on amphetamine abuse: Proceed- 
ings of a workshop at Duke University Medical Center, 
June 5-6, 1970. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, DHEW No. (HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 
238 p. $3.50.—Presents a classification of mental 
disorders associated with methamphetamine abuse based 
on observations of 658 cases of methamphetamine 
intoxication and follow-up with 131 inpatients. Data 
from histopathological studies are discussed. 

1297. Taylor, Michael & Abrams, Richard. Manic 
states: A genetic study of early and late onset affective 
disorders. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(May), 
Vol. 28(5), 656-658.—Examined 19 male and 31 female 
manic probands for age at Ist onset of affective illness, 
subsequent clinical course, any associated alcoholism, 
drug abuse, sociopathy, or homosexuality. Information 
was obtained for all Ist-degree relatives for history and 
type of affective illness. Onset of affective illness before 
age 30 was associated with a bipolar illness course, equal 
number of prior attacks of mania and depression, and a 
high prevalence of affective disorder, alcoholism, drug 
abuse, and sociopathy in Ist-degree relatives. Onset of 
affective illness after age 30 was associated with a 
unipolar manic course, excess prior attacks of mania, 
and a dearth of affective illness and associated condi- 
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tions in Ist-degree relatives. Data suggest that mania is 
_ not a single clinical entity and should not be used as the 
= sole criterion for the diagnosis of bipolar illness. (15 ref.) 
_ —Journal abstract. 

С 1298. Torrey, E. Fuller. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, International Activities, Rockville, Md.) Is 
schizophrenia universal? An open question. Schizophre- 
nia Bulletin, 1973(Win), No. 7, 53-59.—Reopens the 
- question of schizophrenia's universality, reviewing perti- 
- nent original studies and distinguishing between its 
‘incidence in westernized and nonwesternized parts of 
developing countries. Early and recent studies are 
reviewed, and it is noted that prevalence of schizophrenia 
in developing areas is roughly correlated with degree of 
_ Western acculturation and exposure to Western technol- 
- ору. There are no reports of process schizophrenia 
among “bush” individuals with no exposure to Western 
technology. (31 ref.)—B. McLean. 

1299. Trujillo, A. [Critical evaluation of biography in 
the contents of the schizo-paraphrenic insane.] (Span) 
Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 1971(Арг), 
_ Vol. 10(2), 65—74.— Discusses the life of a patient prior to 
the onset of his illness, i.e., Schizo-paraphrenia. Various 
aspects of the patient's personal biography are presented. 
The case is discussed within the framework of investiga- 
tions on the insane at the Barcelona School. (16 ref.)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

2 1300. Tymchuk, Alexander J. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The mental retardation dictionary. Los Ange- 
les, Calif.: Western Psychological Services, 1973. vii, 112 


р. 

1301. Uhlenhuth, E. Н. & Paykel, Eugene S. (U. 
Chicago, Medical School) Symptom configuration and 
life events. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(May), 
Vol. 28(5), 744-748.—Found that symptom configura- 
tion derived from symptom self-reports in a sample of 
_ 167 mainly neurotic patients was not related to the 
= amount or qualitative character of recent life stress, 
although overall symptom intensity was. Symptom 
configuration did depend upon certain intrinsic $ 
characteristics. Older Ss tended toward more depression 
and younger Ss toward more anxiety. Lower-class Ss 
manifested more anxiety, upper-class Ss more irascibility 
_ and compulsiveness. Women manifested more depres- 

sion, men more irascibility and compulsiveness. Blacks 
manifested more somatization and whites more anxiety. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1302. Vander Kolk, Charles. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Validity of the Revised Beta as a screening 
instrument with psychiatric patients. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 465-466.— Completed an 
ini 1 validity study of the Revised Beta Examination 


used with 59 psychiatric patients with 
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1304. Verma, R. M. & Eysenck, H. J. (Holloway 
Sanatorium, Virginia Water, England) Severity and type 
of psychotic illness as a function of personality. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 122(570), 573-585. 
— Factor analysis of correlations between scores by 153 
psychiatric patients on symptom ratings, personality 
inventories, and objective tests produced 3 major factors; 
(a) Psychoticism, reflecting degree of psychotic illness; 
(b) Extraversion, measuring type of psychotic illness; 
and (c) Age. (67 ref.) 

1305. Vilela, Wolgrand A. [A study on schizophrenic 
patients.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 
391-408.—Reports evidence from clinical studies that 
auditory hallucinations, described by lucid patients as 
originating in their vocal musculature without connec- 
tion with thought processes, is invariably a symptom 
observable only in early schizophrenia. The existence of 
this symptom, unsuspected except through patient 
description, may be a useful diagnostic determinant in 
schizophrenia. 

1306. Vinafová, E. [Standard examination as a 
contribution to the diagnostics of functional 
psychoses.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972 
(Арг), Vol. 68(2), 113-116. —Classified 180 psychiat- 
ric patients according to the examination of their present 
state. Data were obtained by means of the 248-item 
standardized Mental Status Schedule (MSS) interview of 
R. L. Spitzer and processed by cluster analysis. Ss were 
grouped into clusters whose members are maximally 
similar in psychopathological respects. The clusters 
differed from each other not only in regard to psychopa- 
thology but also in regard to short-term prognosis. As an 
external criterion for judging the symptomatological 
differences between different psychopathologic syn- 
dromes of Ss grouped in the same clusters, the project 
used data gained by the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale 
which was administered on the same day as the MSS, the 
data obtained by a catamnestic study, and a prognostic 
index. (Russian & English summaries)— T. Fisher. 

1307. Wheelis, Allen. How people change. New York, 
N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1973. 117 p. $5.—Argues that 
many people are more damaged by self-imposed restric- 
tions than by problematic life circumstances, and that 
anyone can change any aspect of their personality if ps 
so desire (e.g., alcoholics can stop drinking). The role o! 
the therapist is considered secondary in this process 

1308. Winokur, George. (U. Iowa, Medical Coll.) ТЦ 
types of affective disorders. Journal of Nervous & Men 
Disease, 1973(Feb), Vol. 156(2), 82-96.— Proposes tha 
affective disorders be classified into normal grief, 
primary depression, and mania. Primary depressions аГё 
seen to comprise 2 major subclasses: the bipolar тапіс 
depressive disorders and the unipolar depression. The 
manifestations of manic depressive disorder are exam- 
ined from a genetic standpoint which involves epidemio- 
logical considerations. A distinction is made betwee? 
pure depressions and a depressive spectrum. These 
concepts are examined in relation to patient's age e 
Sex, with emphasis on differences between females Wit 
an early onset and males with a late onset. This propose 
classification scheme relies on familial constellations 0 
affective illness. (27 ref.) Journal abstract. 
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1309. Wolkind, Stephen & Rutter, Michael. (U. 
London, London Hosp. Medical Coll., England) Child- 
ren who have been “іп саге”: An epidemiological study. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1973(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 97-105.—Conducted 
an epidemiological study of psychiatric disorder among 
10-11 yr olds in 2 communities. A strong association was 
found in boys between antisocial disorder and a history 
of a short period in foster-care or in a children's home. 
This association was much less evident in girls. At the 
time of study, years after the period "in care," most of 
the Ss were living in large families characterized by 
parental discord. It is suggested that it is this long-term 
family disturbance which leads to the antisocial disorder 
rather than the short period of care per se. Findings also 
suggest the need for preventive treatment for families 
seeking short-term placement “in care.” (16 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

1310. Woodmansey, A. C. [Transfer of problems from 
parents to children.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y 
Psicologia Médica, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 221-234.—Sug- 
gests that although the psychopathology and treatment 
of emotional illnesses can be complex, these conditions 
appear to originate in youth, often as a result of adult 
hostility. Thus, the basic goal of parents should be to 
establish friendship with the children. (27 ref)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1311. Zerbin, Rüdin, Edith. (Max Planck Inst., 
Munich, W. Germany) The genetics of schizophrenia: 
An international survey. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1972, Vol. 
46(3), 371-383.— Presents a brief outline of international 
Benetics research on schizophrenia with emphasis on 
twin studies in Scandinavia, the U.S., and Japan. (51 ref.) 

1312. Zubin, Joseph. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, Biometrics Research Unit, New York) The pro- 
gram of the Biometrics Research Unit. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1972, Vol. 46(3), 439-448.—Describes the 
сапу history of the New York State Psychiatric Institute 
Biometrics Research Unit. Current biometric research in 
Psychopathology is considered in 3 areas: (a) a Mendele- 
Jeff-like table of stimulus-response relationships, (b) 
etiological models, and (c) intervention efforts for the 
Prevention or amelioration of mental disorders. 

1313. Zuckerman, Miron & Crabb, Larry J. (О. 
Посренег) Attribution processes and anxiety over 
реше. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
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01214, Adams, Reed. (U. North Carolina, Charlotte) 
a erential association and learning principles revisit- 
ШЕ) Social Problems, 1973(Spr), Vol. 20(4), 458-470. 
analyzes Sutherland’s differential association theory 
ee behavior which, though widely accepted, has 
Ra ееп tested. A set of propositions revising Suther- 
testi 5 theory, a critique of Burgess and Akers's proposed 
ope 8 method, and a review of the application of 
к Conditioning principles in criminology аге 

P CREE (71 ref.)—S. L. Warren. д 
Tunning: Agar, Michael. (U. Hawaii) Ripping and 
ise * A formal ethnography of urban heroin addicts. 
210 ork, N.Y.: Seminar Press, 1973. xiv, 173 р. $8.50. 
EN Ses a theory of culture as cognition to examine the 
8 subculture as represented by male heroin addicts 
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from cities east of the Mississippi who were patients at 
the Lexington, Kentucky, Drug Treatment Center from 
1968—1970. Simulated situations and interview data were 
the chief means used to obtain a picture of the world as 
seen by the addict. (4 p. ref.) 

1316. Berman, Allan. (U. Rhode Island) Neurological 
dysfunction in juvenile delinquents: Implications for 
early intervention. Child Care Quarterly, 1972(Sum), Vol. 
1(4), 264-271.—Explores the possibility that delinquents 
may have some neurological defects. Problems associat- 
ed with brain damage, e.g., hyperactivity, short attention 
span, visual motor deficiencies, impulsivity, and irritabil- 
ity are discussed. Child care workers are urged to 
develop awareness of behavioral signs of neurological 
incompetence and to use their expertise to help innovate 
rehabilitation techniques. Prevention of secondary emo- 
tional problems is encouraged.—R. Johnson. 

1317. Blane, Howard T. & Chafetz, Morris E. (U. 
Pittsburgh, School of Education) Dependency conflict 
and sex-role identity in drinking delinquents. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 197Y(Dec), Vol. 32(4, Pt. 
А), 1025-1039.—Determined manifest and covert depen- 
dency, measured by Blane's Dependency-Situation Test 
and Witkin's Rod and Frame Test, and manifest and 
covert sex-role identity, measured by the Gough Femi- 
ninity scale and the Franck Drawing Completion Test, in 
74 convicted delinquent boys whose misbehavior was 
accompanied by the use of alcohol Ss (mean 
age — 16.1 yrs; mean IQ — 104) were from a lower- 
middle class background, and 51% were Ist offenders. 
Drinking involvement was classified as minimal in 19, 
moderate in 16, marked in 24, and marked but episodic 
in 15. Ss in the moderate- and marked-involvement 
groups had committed less serious offenses than those in 
the minimal- and episodic-involvement groups. Ss with 
marked alcohol involvement scored significantly lower 
on manifest and higher on covert dependency than did 
Ss with minimal involvement (both p < .05). Ss with 
episodic involvement showed an unexpected pattern of 
low-manifest-low-covert dependency. Findings support 
the theoretical model of dependency in pathological 
alcohol use. Neither manifest nor covert femininity 
differentiated. the degree of involvement with alcohol. 
—Journal summary. 

1318. Blumstein, Alfred & Cohen, Jacqueline. (Carne- 
gie-Mellon U., Urban Systems Inst.) A theory of the 
stability of punishment. Journal of Criminal Law & 
Criminology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 64(2), 198-207.—Critically 
re-examines the existence of stable levels of crime and 
offers an alternative position about the constancy of 
punishment by formulating the phenomenon in terms of 
a homeostatic process. The analysis is subjected to 
empirical testing using data from the United States and 
Norway. Evidence seems to be developing that the crime 
rate increases of the 1960's are leveling off and may even 
begin to decline. The initial consequences of the shift to 
a decrease in crime rate would be a temporary reduction 
followed by an adaptation to more severe punishment 
and more rigid thresholds. Statements by public officials 
in early 1973 have called for life imprisonment and 
mandatory minimum sentences for certain offenses like 
trafficking in narcotics. Some forms of behavior like 
ecological nuisance activity will become increasingly of 
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concern to the criminal law. It is suggested that if 
behavior distribution continues to shift to the right 
(increase in crime rate), then we can reasonably expect to 
see increasing pressure for the decriminalization of the 

_ victimless crimes. Empirical evidence is advanced to 
support a conservation theory that suggests that society 
tries to impose a fairly constant level of punishment, and 
that the behavior it punishes responds to shifts in the 
behavior distribution.—R. Gunter. 

1319. Brown, Barry S.; Kozel, Nicholas J.; Meyers, 
Marilyn B. & Dupont, Robert L. (D.C. Dept. of Human 
Resources, Narcotics Treatment Administration, Wash- 
ington) Use of alcohol by addict and nonaddict popula- 
tions. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 
130(5), 599-601.—Studied the use of alcohol by 140 
narcotics addicts and by 100 nonaddict nonalcoholics. It 
was found that the addicts' use of alcohol prior to their 
use of heroin significantly exceeded that of the normal 
sample. However, the addicts' use of alcohol decreased 
as they became involved with heroin and did not 
increase during treatment.—Journal abstract. 

1320. Carter, William B. (Harvard U.) Suicide, death, 
and ghetto life. Life-Threatening Behavior, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 1(4), 264-271.— Relates the life-style, problems, and 
concept of death in the black ghetto to several theories of 
suicide in an attempt to explain the lower rate of suicide 
among blacks than among whites. 

1321. Danto, Bruce L. (Ed.) (Wayne State U., 
Medical School) Jail house blues: Studies of suicidal 
behavior in jail and prison. Orchard Lake, Mich.: Epic, 
1973. xxiv, 325 p. $8.95.— Presents a series of case studies 
of suicide among inmates of jails, prisons, and hospitals 
for the criminally insane. The prison conditions that lead 
to suicide are examined, recommendations for treatment 
and prevention are outlined. 

1322. Denzin, Norman К. (Ed.). (U. Illinois) Children 
and their caretakers. New Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction 
Books, 1973. 333 p. $7.95(cloth), $2.95(paper).—Docu- 
ments the effects of adults who refuse to accept 
children's natural potentials with emphasis on decaying 
Schools, discriminatory treatment in courts and jails, 
physical abuse by parents, and administration. of 
artificial tranquilizers to cure overactivity and misbehav- 
ior. Day care centers, interracial dating, social class 

udice in high schools, and rights of the American 


prej 
Indian are discussed. 

1323. Finney, Joseph C.; Smith, David F.; Skeeters, 
Donald E. & Auvenshine, C. Dwight. (U. Kentucky, Coll. 
of Education) MMPI alcoholism scales: Factor structure 
and content analysis. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 197\(Dec), Vol. 32(4, Pt. A), 1055—1060.—De- 
rived a combined alcoholism (ALF) scale of 85 items 
from 5 MMPI alcoholism scales. The MMPI scores of 
2,048 persons in the general population were factor 
analyzed to produce 10 factors, 2 of which seemed 
specific to alcoholism; the ALF scale had the highest 
loading on both. The high scorers on the 6 scales are 
described.—Journal summary. 

1324. Flanagan, Thomas А. & M Д Е. 
Body donation and suicide: Is tere ns acuta 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 
732-734.—Examined the causes of death of 207 persons 
whose personally donated bodies had been received bya 
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university anatomy department over a 3/,-yr period. The 
proportion of suicides was greater than expected in a 
general population of like age. The mean interval 
between donation and death by suicide was 4.7 yrs, with 
no interval as short as 2 yrs. The corresponding mean 
interval for the remaining donors was 3.5 yrs. It is 
concluded that although body donation may occasional- 
ly be prompted by thoughts of suicide, the risk is rarely 
immediate and donor rolls do not comprise a particularly 
rich source of potential suicides.—Journal abstract. 

1325. Gibson, Stephen & Becker, Joseph. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Brockton, Mass.) Alcoholism and 
depression: The factor structure of alcoholics' respon- 
ses to depression inventories. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(2), 400-408.—Ad- 
ministered the Beck Depression Inventory, the Zung 
Self-Rating Scale of Depression, and 23 additional items 
conforming to the Zung format to 118 men admitted to 
an alcoholism treatment program as an alternative to a 
jail sentence. The average age was 43; average education, 
10 yrs; and average IQ, 9I. Nearly 30% of the Ss were 
black. Responses were intercorrelated, factor analyzed, 
and compared with data on hospitalized patients with 
primary depression. Of the 4 relevant factors of primary 
depression, 3 also appeared in the sample of alcoholics: 
self-debasement, vital depression, and pessimism-suicide. 
The evidence suggests that 2 and possibly 3 of the 4 
major factors of pathological self-reported depression are 
equally good descriptions of the factor structure of self- 
reported depression in alcoholics. The scales appear 
sensitive to features which have similar cognitive 
organization although the level of depression is signifi- 
cantly different. Implications for research and measure 
ment of depression in alcoholics are discussed. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1326. Gross, Milton M., et al. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Hallucinations 
and clouding of sensorium in alcohol withdrawal: Some 
demographic and cultural relationships. Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(4, Pt. А), 
1061-1069.—Reviewed the clinical records of the ар- 
proximately 1,400 men admitted for treatment alcohol 
withdrawal syndromes to a hospital in 1966. The less 
educated, those with higher body temperatures when 
admitted, and those with fewer previous hospitalizations 
had significantly (p < .01) more clouding of sensory 
Of the 780 Ss who hallucinated, 72% had clouding 3: 
sensorium compared with 57% of the 555 nonhallucit 
tors. Of the 715 patients under age 40, 61% hallucina a 
and showed clouding of the sensorium; of the 649 ov 
age 40, 52% and 71%, respectively hallucinated A 
showed clouding of sensorium. Of the 731 black Ss, 
hallucinated; of the 622 whites, 48%. Clouding © 
sensorium was similarly distributed in blacks and NE 
Among the black Ss the largest percentage of halluct 5 
tors was in the 25-34 age group (39%), while amo! ы 
whites the largest percentages were in the 35-54 27 
group (62%). It is suggested that the age and a 
differences in the incidence of hallucinations were due ui 
the presence of a cultural hallucinogenic mechan’ 
which is influential at culturally determined periods 
high stress.—Journal summary. 
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1327. Guze, Samuel B. & Goodwin, Donald W. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Consistency of drink- 
ing history and diagnosis of alcoholism. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), 
1lI-116.—Obtained a drinking history based on 17 
questions from 176 male felons and again (by different 
interviewers) 8-9 yrs later. Responses served as criteria 
for the diagnosis of alcoholism or "questionable alcohol- 
ism." Nearly 75% of those who received an alcoholism 
diagnosis (definite or questionable) at the Ist interview 
received 1 at follow-up. However, 26% of the definite 
alcoholics at the Ist interview were diagnosed as 
nonalcoholics at follow-up. The 43 Ss diagnosed as 
definite alcoholics at both interviews (the "consistent" 
group) and the 19 considered nonalcoholics at the 2nd 
interview but definitely alcoholics at the Ist (the 
“inconsistent” group) were compared on demographic, 
clinical, and social variables. Inconsistent Ss were more 
likely to be Negroes (42 vs 12%, p < .01) and to have 
reported fewer alcoholism symptoms at the Ist interview 
(4.8 vs 8.4 symptoms, р < .001). The 2 groups did not 
differ with respect to sociopathy, drug dependency, 
anxiety neurosis, or homosexuality at either interview. It 
is concluded that the more extensive the original 
drinking problem, the more likely the S is. to be 
consistent in his answers at follow-up.—Journal abstract. 

1328. Hagnell, O. & Tunving, К. (U. Lund, Psychiatric 
Research Center, Sweden) Prevalence and nature of 
alcoholism in a total population. Social Psychiatry, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 7(4), 190-201.—Conducted an epidemio- 
logical study of alcoholism using the entire population 
over the age of 20 yrs in Lundby, Sweden. Of the 950 
males, 2% were chronic alcoholics, 3.4% alcohol addicts, 
and 4.9% alcohol abusers. Only 1 woman was diagnosed 
as alcoholic. Of the 98 male alcoholics, 63% were not 
known to the Temperance Boards indicating a large 
proportion of “hidden” alcoholics. The sex differences 
found are considered in terms of cultural factors and the 
greater incidence of neuroses among women. It is noted 
that certain personality characteristics, psychopathy and 
psychosomatic diseases, and occupations associated with 
higher morbidity were variables found in both alcoholics 
and psychiatric patients. (French & German summaries) 
G5 ref.)—s, Knapp. 

T 1329. Hagnell, Olle & Tunving, Kerstin. (U. Lund, 
Sychiatric Research Center, Sweden) Mental and 
Physical complaints among alcoholics. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), 77-84. 
тоа a self-administered medical questionnaire to 
Wane the symptoms of 147 male alcoholics, outpa- 
E nts at a university alcoholism clinic, with the symp- 
ms of a sample of 250 males from the general 
Population, Ss were 33-50 yrs old. The alcoholics 
зету gave more “yes” answers to each question 
e àn the controls. The differences in gastrointestinal and 
ue and ear symptoms were significant at the 01 level 
those in respiratory, cardiac, endocrine and urogeni- 
ance. ОШ, tiredness, asthenia, autonomic disturb- 
ecit a Pression: anxiety, sensitivity, aggressiveness, 
Bd ility and disturbances of concentration ability 
Te all significant at the .001 level. The differences were 


Most T 
a, iced in 33-38 yr age group.—Journal 
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i 1330. Hersen, Michel; Miller, Peter. M. & Eisler, 
Richard M. (Veterans Administration Center, Jackson, 
Miss.) Interactions between alcoholics and their wives: 
A descriptive analysis of verbal and nonverbal behavior. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
34(2), 516-520.—Requested 4 male alcoholics and their 
wives (mean age, 44; education, 10 yrs; married, 26 yrs; 
husbands' alcoholism duration, 9 yrs) to converse in 
couples about the husband's drinking problem and also 
about topics unrelated to alcoholism. The interactions 
were videotaped. The wives tended to look at the 
husband more during conversation related to his 
drinking (57-70 sec per 2-min interval) than during 
nonalcohol-related conversation 23-43 sec per 2-min 
interval); husbands showed a slightly reversed trend. 
Whether the wife's looking was associated with positive 
or negative affect she paid significantly more attention to 
the husband during discussion of his alcoholic behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

1331. Hindelang, Michael J. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Causes of delinquency: A partial replication 
and extension. Social Problems, 1973(Spr), Vol. 20(4), 
471-487.—Tested Hirschi's control theory. Students in 
Grades 6-12 were asked to respond to a self-report 
delinquency questionnaire and a series of items which 
Hirschi used to test his theory. Indicators of “attach- 
ment" to parents and the school; “commitment” to, and 
*involvement" in, conventional activities; and “belief,” 


were found to be related to reported delinquent m 


involvement among these rural respondents to about the 
same extent as among Hirschi's urban males. However, 
his findings that attachment to peers and attachment to 
parents are positively related (to each other) and 
attachment to peers and reported delinquent involve- 
ment are negatively related, were not replicated. Rather, 
the former relationship was found to be nearly orthogo- 
nal, and the latter variables were found to be positively 
related.—S. L. Warren. 

1332. Hobson, Gordon N. (U. Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada) Anxiety and the alcoholic as 
measured by eye-blink conditioning. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 197\(Dec), Vol. 32(4, Pt. A), 976-981. 
Selected 15 recovering male alcoholics abstinent for 
3-6 mo (mean age = 43 yrs), 15 clinically diagnosed 
anxiety-neurotics (mean age = 41 yrs), and 15 normal 
Ss (mean age — 42 yrs). Anxiety levels were measured 
by eye-blink conditioning with a 50-msec puff of air 
serving as UCS and a 500-cps tone as the CS. Each 5 
received 100 acquisition trials with randomly distributed 
intertrial intervals of 15, 20, and 25 sec. Any eyelid 
response greater than 1 mm that occurred 150-500 msec 
after the CS was scored as a CR. The alcoholic group 
gave more CRs than the normals (p < .01) but less than 
the anxiety-neurotics (p < 01). Results support the 
hypothesis that recovering alcoholics are basically more 
anxious than normal nonalcoholics.—Journal summary. 

1333. Hoenig, J. & Kenna, J. (Memorial U. New- 
foundland, St. Johns, Canada) Epidemiological aspects 
of transsexualism. Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 
65-80.—Reports on a population-related study of a 
group of 53 transsexuals in England. Data are presented 
regarding sex, marital state, social class, and work 
maladjustment. Calculations suggest as а conservative 
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estimate that there are 449 male and 127 female 
transsexuals over 15 yrs old in England and Wales. 
—Journal abstract. 

1334. Iga, Mamoru. (San Fernando Valley State Coll.) 
A concept of anomie and suicide of Japanese college 
students. Life-Threatening Behavior, 1971(Win), Vol. 
1(4), 232-244.—Categorized E. Durkheim's 4 types of 
suicide (egoistic, altruistic, fatalistic, and anomic) in 
terms of social regulations, social integration, and social- 
psychological factors. Classification of 69 completed 
suicides among male Japanese students according to 
these categories revealed no egoistic types and 53 anomic 
types. The components of the suicide process were then 
investigated by supplementing information about these 
suicide cases with data on 55 students who had 
attempted or seriously contemplated suicide and 68 
nonsuicidal students. Results indicate that Ss defined a 
situation as suicidal because of a great degree of 


_ goal-means discrepancy, perception of a failure situation 


as irredeemable, and an alienated self-concept. Ss’ 
responses to the definition seemed to reflect a lack of 
effective outlets for aggression, ineffective coping mecha- 
nisms for frustration, negative attitudes toward life and 
receptive views toward death and suicide, and a mistrust 
of society and people. A chi-square analysis of the 
personality traits and value orientations of the student 
subgroups provided additional support for these find- 
ings. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1335. Inciardi, James A. (U. Miami, Medical School) 
Visibility, societal reaction, and criminal behavior. 
Criminology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 10(2), 217-233.—Discusses 
historical and contemporary literature on the profession- 
al thief in the context of theories of labeling and social 
deviance. Professional theft is defined as economically 
motivated, nonviolent, highly skilled criminality. It is 
noted that violent personal crimes, political crimes, and 
amateur crimes against property are highly visible to the 
victim, to social control systems, and/or to society as a 
whole. On the other hand, professional theft lacks high 
social visibility because (a) victims and rule-enforcers 
shield it, (b) the subculture and social organization 
actively maintain a lack of visibility, and (c) the 
professional thieves are isolated and self-segregated. 
Professional crime, along with white-collar crime, has the 
lowest degree of visibility, and consequently the mildest 
societal reaction. (49 ref.) —S. L. Brodsky. 

1336. Jones, Robert W. & Helrich, Alice R. (Rutgers 
State U., Center of Alcohol Studies) Treatment of 
E by ума in private practice: A national 
Survey. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol 
1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), T nies a НЬ: 
naire to 88,302 physicians in private practice. 15,009 
(17.5%) returned usable responses. Most Ss had seen 3 or 
more problem-drinking patients in the previous 2 mo, 
Whom over 25% were women and over 50% wi 
diagnosed as alcoholics, A minority described their 

community alcoholism treatment resources as adequate. 
Most Ss believed that the chief cause of alcoholism was 
Personality or emotional factors. Over 90% used medica- 
tions in the treatment of alcoholism.—Journal abstract 

1337. Kammeier, Mary L.; Hoffmann, Helmut & 
Loper, Rodney G. (Hazelden Treatment Center, Center 
City, Minn.) Personality characteristics of alcoholics as 


of 
ere 
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college freshmen and at time of treatment. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(2), 
390-399.—Compared the MMPI profiles of 38 men 
when they entered college (average age, 20.3) and when 
they Ist entered an alcoholism treatment facility in 
Minnesota (average age, 33.5). The mean scores on scales 
F, Hs, D, Hy, Pd, Pa, Pt, and Si were significantly higher 
on admission to treatment (p < .05). Т scores of 70 or 
above occurred most frequently on both the college and 
treatment profiles on scales D, Pd, Pt, Sc, and Ma; Pd 
was above 70 on more than 50% of the scales at 
admission to treatment. The test-retest correlations were 
relatively stable despite the addictive process. Psycholo- 
gists who compared the college and treatment profiles 
rated no basic change in personality patterns in 5, 
moderate changes in 21, and marked changes in 12. The 
treatment profiles replicate the classic D-Pd profile 
found in alcoholics, yet the college profiles were 
characterized by a lack of obvious deviance; however, Pd, 
D, and Sc were elevated frequently enough to suggest 
that they may be possible indicators of dependency 
problems.—Journal abstract. 
1338. Kranitz, Lionel. (U. Cincinnati) А heroin 
addiction scale revisited. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 715-719.—Administered the 
Heroin Addiction Scale, derived from the MMPI by N. 
Cavior, R. L. Kurtzberg, and D. S. Lipton, to institution- 
alized male heroin addicts (n = 100), alcoholic psychi- 
atric patients (л = 50), and nonalcoholic patients 
(n= 50). Although preliminary analysis seems to support 
the finding of Cavoir, et al, that the scale differentiates 
between alcoholics and heroin addicts, it is concluded 
that this result merely reflects Cavior's inadequate cut- 
off score for heroin addiction. The importance of cross- 
validation in psychometric tests is discussed.—A. Olson. 
1339. Kristeller, Jean L. (Swarthmore Coll.) Mishi- 
ma's suicide: A psycho-cultural analysis. Psychologia: 
An International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 50-59.— The suicide of Mishima 
Yukio in 1970 became international news. The ined 
carried both cultural and political implications. The ay 
of the suicide Mishima had led a raid on the head 
ters of the Self-Defense Forces in downtown Tokyo. jte 
suicide was by ritual hara-kiri and took place at the b 
of the raid. Reactions to the raid and the subse is 
Suicide are discussed. An account of Mishima's life 
iven. (24 ref.)—R. D. Nance. £ 
X 40 Levy, Robert M.; Brown, Alan К. & Heb 
James A. (Washington U., Medical School) be 
pentazocine (Talwin) use: A report of thirteen C. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1972, Vol. A i 
693—700.—Reports 13 cases of pentazocine abuse a$ n d 
of a pattern of extensive multiple drug abuse. 11 S D 
used the drug less than 10 times. 8 Ss had used the 9 Ss 
orally, and 5 had used it parenterally. Among the ine 
who were medical students, 2 had obtained реп чн 
from drug company representatives. Subjective € drug 
from pentazocine were likened to the effects of the jud 
most commonly used, usually marihuana. Effects mea 
ed euphoria, light-headedness, floating sensations, 
drowsiness. (20 ref.) —Journal summary. г, 
1341. Lloyd, Samuel J.; Frates, Ralph C. & DOSE 
Douglas C. А clinical evaluation of 81 heroin addi 
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Vietnam. Military Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 138(5), 
298-300.—Compared 81 consecutive drug amnesty 
patients at a clearing station in Vietnam with 81 enlisted 
men controls in regard to several demographic categor- 
ies. A composite characterization of a heroin addict is 
presented. A standard therapeutic and administrative 
regimen was offered. Several recommendations are made 
regarding improvements for future programs.—Journal 
summary. 

1342. Ludwig, Arnold M. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
Center) On and off the wagon: Reasons for drinking and 
abstaining by alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), 91-96.—Interviewed 
176 male alcoholics concerning their reasons for resump- 
tion of drinking and for abstaining at 3, 6, 9, 12, and 18 
mo after discharge from a hospital alcoholism treatment 
program. Of the 161 who had resumed drinking at some 
time during the follow-up period, 25% reported the 
reason to be psychological distress, 19% "no special 
reason," 13% family problems, 11% pleasurable effects of 
alcohol, 10% sociability, 7% curiosity, 5% employment 
problems, 1% craving for alcohol, and 996 other reasons. 
Of the 94 Ss who had been abstinent for at least 1 3-mo 
period, 24% reported that the reason was "no need or 
desire," 19% fear of the consequences, 14% insight into 
their problems, 7% “по special reason," 7% Alcoholics 
Anonymous, 6% the hospital treatment, 4% disulfiram, 
3% family influences, and 14% other reasons. The 
hypothesis of "craving" for alcohol appears to be 
comparatively irrelevant to resumption of drinking, but 
по other specific hypothesis for either drinking or 
abstaining could be confirmed.—Journal abstract. 

1343. Masson, H. [The leader in children's groups: A 
study made on institutionalized boys with behavioral 
disorders.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie Scolaire et 
d'Orientation, 1973, Vol. 222), 73-96.—Selected 91 Ss 
ranging from 8-17 yrs old with IQ's from 60-119 from a 
medico-pedagogical institute to study factors involved in 
leader selection. Results of both a questionnaire and a 
Sociometric test indicate that although certain boys prove 
Very popular on the sociogram they are never or rarely 
elected as leaders in the questionnaire. Thus leadership 
Selection is thought to involve factors different from 
those involved in the choice of teammates. This holds 
true particularly among older boys.—L. C. Long. 

13 Maxmen, Jerrold S. & Tucker, Gary J. 
(Dartmouth U., Medical School) No exit: The persistent- 
ly suicidal patient. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 14(1), 71—79.— Discusses the personalities of suicide 
failures. Ss were 7 female and 5 male Caucasian 
predominately upper-middle class patients (mean age, 

2.5 yrs) who were hospitalized after multiple suicide 
attempts. One case history, of a 21-yr-old single female 
hospitalized after her 3rd suicide attempt, is described in 

etail. Information given on the Ss includes individual 
Characteristics, descriptive data, and symptom profiles. It 
is concluded that the multiple suicide attempter should 
€ considered a distinct diagnostic subtype. (18 ref.)—C. 

Okkinis. 

Se 1345. McCourt, William F.; Williams, Allan F. & 
hneider, Laurence. (Boston State Hosp., Alcohol Unit, 
hoes), Incidence of alcoholism in а state mental 

OSpital population. Quarterly Journal of Studies оп 


Alcohol 1971(Юес), Vol. 32(4, Pt. A), 1085-1088. 
—Found that of the 115 new male admissions (mean 
age = 44.8 yrs) to Boston State Hospital in a 3-mo 
period, 35 (30.4%) were diagnosed as alcoholics on 
admission. In the 80 Ss who had diagnoses other than 
alcoholism, Preoccupation with Alcohol Scale scores of I 
or II were found in 22.5%, heavy drinking in 35%, trouble 
due to drinking in 43.8%, previous alcoholism treatment 
in 15%, and self-reports of alcoholism in 15%. In all, of 
the 115 admissions, 49% were either diagnosed as 
alcoholics or had indications of alcoholism.—Journal 
summary. 

1346. Menahem, Ruth. (Sorbonne Lab. of Experimen- 
tal & Comparative Psychology, Paris, France) [Temporal 
semantic space at different times of life and its 
structural disorganization during suicidal crisis.] (Fren) 
Année Psychologique, 1972, Vol. 72(2), 353-377.—Exam- 


ines how connotative meanings of concepts of time vary - 


through verbal mediators using a semantic differential 
technique. Although there are different meanings for 
past, present, and future in adult Ss of different ages, 
there remains a stable relation between past and future. 
What is called a good temporal equilibrium is associated 
with a personality equilibrium or balance. Among Ss 
with personality problems (e.g, those who attempt 
suicide) the relation between past and future differs 
markedly.—English abstract. 

1347. Mendelson, Jack H. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston, Mass.) Biological concomitants of 
alcoholism. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychiatry. 
New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. 

1348. Milkman, Harvey & Frosch, William A. (New 
York U., Medical Center) On the preferential abuse of 
heroin and amphetamine. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1973(Apr), Vol. 156(4), 242-248.—Examined the 
relationship between drug preference and personality. 
Preferential abusers of heroin and amphetamine were 
interviewed while abstinent. Qualitative analysis of the 
data suggests a distinct relationship between personality 
style and drug preference. The drug of choice appears to 
be syntonic with the abuser's characteristic modes of 
adaptation. Whereas the heroin addict reduces anxiety 
via repression and withdrawal, the amphetamine abuser 
utilizes a variety of compensatory maneuvers to maintain 
a posture of active confrontation with the environment. 
The heroin abuser's low self-esteem and personalized 
style are in sharp contrast to the narcissistic self-inflation 
and abstract communication of the amphetamine abuser. 
The specific drug effects of "satiation" (heroin) and 
"activation" (amphetamine) temporarily aid in the 
reduction of anxiety by bolstering characteristic modes 
of defensive functioning. The origins of preferential drug 
abuse may be such drug-induced altered ego states. 
These may recapture a series of similar experiences, the 
originals of which appear to lie in specific phases of child 
development. A particular drug may thus facilitate a 
specific regression solution to conflict and may, there- 
fore, be preferentially chosen. A complete understanding 
of drug use will require clarification of both the 
similarities and differences found between preferential 
users of different drugs. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1349. Mozdzierz, Gerald J.; Macchitelli, Frank J. & 
Lottman, Thomas J. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
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Hines, Ш.) Personality correlates of coffee consumption 
in an alcoholic population. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 550.—Measured the amount of 
coffee consumed by 45 male alcoholic inpatients as an 
unobtrusive index of Ss' experience of distress. Mean 
amounts were correlated with MMPI and Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey scores. Results indi- 
cate that coffee consumption was not related to affective 
or personal distress measures but varied with S's external 
or social orientation. 

1350. Prokupek, J. [Some characteristics of suicidal 
behavior in Czechoslovakia.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska 
Psychiatrie, 1972(Apr) Vol. 68(2) 74-83.—Presents 
statistical data on suicide and attempted suicide for 
1963-1970 obtained on the basis of a compulsory 
registration and psychiatric examination. Topics ana- 
lyzed include: frequency and trends; ratio of suicides to 
attempts; and distribution by age, sex, geographic 
location, time of the year, family status and relations, 
occupational background, manner of suicide, motiva- 
tion, and psychiatric diagnosis. It is contended that 
suicide and attempted suicide are 2 different categories 
of behavior although they frequently partly overlap. 
(Russian & English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

1351. Rahlff, Heidrun & Payk, Theo R. (Rhine State 
Hosp., Brauweiler, E. Germany) [Results of sociological 
and test-psychological investigations in female drug- 
| dependent persons.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 

medizinische Psychologie, 1913(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 216-222. 
. —Presents the results of psychological testing of 42 
females, average age 37, average period of addiction 7 
yrs. 76% were single, 64% had used a variety of drugs, 
62% attributed their motivation to drug dependency as 
disturbed social adaptation. The Hamburg-Wechsler 
Intelligenz fur Erwachsene reveals an average IQ of 
94.6%. The Rorschach disclosed a characteristic dullness, 
caution, and inhibition of response on the part of the Ss. 
Anxiety and insecurity were inferred. The PFT (Rosenz- 
weig Picture Frustration Test) Suggests an intropunitive 
avoidance of aggressive behavior. MMPI profiles, if 
drawn, would show elevated Pd and D with other traits 
within normal ranges. (38 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 
1352. Rawlings, M. Lawerence. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Self-control and interpersonal violence: A study of 
Scottish adolescent male severe offenders. Criminology, 
1973(May), Vol. 11(1), 23-48.— Studied 122 male youths 
confined in Scottish penal institutions, divided into 
individual extreme assaulters (IEA), Broup extreme 
assaulters (GEA), moderate assaulters (MA), and recidi- 
vistic thieves (RT). Of the MMPI measures of self- 
f control, of overcontrolled hostility, ego strength (ES) 
" еро overcontrol, and inhibition of aggression, only ES 
significantly discriminated among the groups. IEA had 
higher ES scores than RT. Of the neural dysfunction 
measures in the Lincoln-Oseretsy Motor Development 
Scale, the Memory for Designs test, and the Audito: 
m Discrimination (AD) test, only AD distinguished Bii 
the. groups. From the 6 scales of the Parent-Child 
Relations (PCR) questionnaire and the 14 scales of the 
Parental Practices Questionnaire, the one significant 
scale was the casual scale of the PCR for maternal 
attitudes, as perceived by the Ss. IEA, GEA, MA, and 
RT had progressively more frequent prior court charges 
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and institutionalizations. Results are interpreted as not 
supporting the overcontrolled hostility hypothesis or 
personality differences among offenders.—S. L. Brodsky, 

1353. Rimmer, John; Pitts, F. N.; Reich, T. & 
Winokur, G. (Washington U., Medical School) Alcohol- 
ism: Il. Sex, socioeconomic status and race in two 
hospitalized samples. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(4, Pt. A), 942-952.— Collect- 
ed clinical and social data on alcoholics (103 women, 63 
Negroes) admitted to a public and to a private hospital. 
The mean age of the total sample was 42. The onset of 
alcohol problems had occurred in 24% before age 20; in 
44% before age 25; 85% were alcoholics by age 40. The 
public hospital Ss reported earlier onset of alcohol 
problems and a younger average age at Ist drink; more 
hospitalizations for alcoholism; more "bender" and 
morning drinking; and more delirium tremens, black- 
outs, alcoholic hallucinosis, and alcohol-related arrests. 
Males reported earlier onset of alcohol problems than 
females and a younger average age at Ist drink; more 
were daily, morning, and bender drinkers; more had a 
history of delirium tremens, blackouts, and alcohol- 
related arrests; and fewer had attempted suicide. The 
Negroes were younger than the Caucasians and reported 
earlier age at onset of alcohol problems. More Negroes 
were morning drinkers, and more reported delirium 
tremens and alcoholic hallucinosis, while fewer had 
evidence of liver damage. Negro women had more 
hospitalizations than Caucasian women, Negro men, and 
Caucasian men, and more were bender drinkers than 
Caucasian women.—Journal summary. A 

1354. Rock, Paul. (London School of Economics, 
England) Deviant behaviour. London, England: Hutch- 
inson University Library, 1973. 208 p. £3. 

1355. Rosenblatt, S. M., et al. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Marital status 
and multiple psychiatric admissions for alcoholism: " 
cross-validation. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1971(Dec), Vol. 32(4, Pt. A), 1092-1096.—Found that 
among 805 consecutive male admissions for alcoholism 
to a psychiatric hospital, more separated, widowed, An 
divorced Ss had a history of multiple admissions 0 
alcoholism (№ = 369) than the single and married. д 
the 25-34 age group, more married and single Ss n 
among the Ist admissions and more separated, widowe! е 
and divorced among the multiple admissions. At T 
35-44 more of the separated were among the тїш 
admissions. No significant differences occurred к 
аре 44. А combined analysis of the present data an 
those reported previously showed that more single E. 
married Ss and fewer separated, divorced, and widow 
Ss were among the single admissions at age 25-34 a d 
35-44. Among blacks at ages 25-34 fewer single Be 
married and more separated, widowed, and dm 
were among the multiple admissions. Among QU. 
same trends achieved significance only at age 3 
(p < .05).—Journal abstract. ind 

1356. Roy, David. (Stanford U.) Lytton Strachey ale 
the masochistic basis of homosexuality. Psychoanal)! ү 
Review, 1972-1973(Win), Vol. 59(4), 579-584.—Preset y 
Michael Holroyd’s Lytton Strachey: A Critical Biog" a d 
as a framework for testing clinically derived hypothe 
relating to homosexuality. It is pointed out that 
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account of Strachey's love affairs confirms an existing, 
but obscure theory about the nature of male homosexu- 
ality, ie, that a homosexual unconsciously seeks 
rejection by his love object. Data suggest that there 
existed a strong masochistic force in Strachey's homosex- 
ual love.— C. Kokkinis. 

1357. Skoricová, M. (Comenius U., Psychiatric Clinic, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Catamnestic study of the 
incidence of a peculiar type of drug addiction in 
adolescents.] (Slok)  Ceskoslovenská ^ Psychiatrie, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 68(2), 110-112.—Studied 22 juveniles 
during the school year 1970-1971 for suspected inhala- 
tion of volatile drugs such as trichlorethylene (е.р., in 
spot cleaners) and toluene. The data indicate the 
following categories: 9 girls and 13 boys 14-19 yrs old; 
13 students, 7 apprentices, and 2 gainfully employed; 15 
from educated family background, 7 from families with 
only grade school education; 11 from broken homes; 5 
hospitalized following attempted suicide, 3 with diag- 
nosed schizoid symptoms; all 22 diagnosed as having 
psychopathic developments and traits and diminished 
mental capacity; 6 with definite drug addiction and 
dependency; 1 delinquent (theft); and all 22 with a 
tendency to overuse other drugs as well (nicotine, 
alcohol, caffeine, medicines). Treatment included detoxi- 
cation; neutralization of withdrawal symptoms and 
depressive decompensation; and psychotherapy. It was 
successful in 11 cases; the other 11 became recidivists. 
Results are considered preliminary and incomplete 
because of the small number of Ss and the fact that they 
were chosen at random and are not representative. 
(Russian & English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

1358. Saghir, Marcel T. & Robins, Eli. (Washington 
U., Medical School) Male and female homosexuality: A 
comprehensive investigation. Baltimore, Md.: Williams 
& Wilkins, 1973. ix, 341 p. $11.95. 

1359. Scheurell, Robert P. & Rinder, Irwin D. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Social networks and deviance: A 
Study of lower class incest, wife beating, and nonsup- 
Port offenders. Wisconsin Sociologist, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
100-3), 56-73.—Selected 10 incest offenders, 10 wife 
beaters, and 10 nonsupporters from the white male 
Population of a prison. It was hypothesized that (a) all 3 
groups have a close-knit social network and a segregated 
Pattern of conjugal role performance, (b) the incest 
offender would be more socially isolated (lower frequen- 
cy of social contacts) and maintain role segregation 

etween himself and his spouse through the female 
children assuming some of the household tasks, and (с) 
there would be more task sharing in the household of the 
icest offender. Since the bulk of this sharing of 
те, tasks would be between the offender and 
SE children or the spouse and female children, the 
offe Segregation would be maintained between the 
xd nder and his spouse. Results of interviews tend to 
UE these expectations but the small sample size and 
tion о 006 minimize the significance for generaliza- 
disha, a unexpected finding was the perception of role 

ES ony for the offender groups. The incest offender 
M uer incongruity between the behavioral and 
offend ive definitions of conjugal roles than the other 

ers. He perceived greater role disharmony and 


desired a more segregated role behavior pattern. (28 ref.) _ 
—Journal summary. 

1360. Schmidt, Wolfgang & de Lint, Jan. (Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Caus- 
es of death of alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), 171-185.—Analyzes 
general and cause-specific mortality of 6,478 alcoholics 
(1,119 women) treated at a Canadian clinic during 
1951-1964. The ratio of observed to expected deaths 
from all causes in men and women was 2.02 and 3.19, 
respectively. The ratios in men aged 35-39 and 40-44 
were 3.63 and 4.17, compared with 2.04 and 1.50 in those 
aged 55-59 and 60-64; in women the ratios were 6.84, 
8.72, 3.29, and 1.00, respectively. Within the Ist yr after 
admission 71 died, compared with 40-56 in each of the 
next 5 yrs. The excess mortality was attributed in the 
certificates mainly to cancer of the upper-digestive and 
respiratory organs (ratio in men, 2.79, in women, 1.88), to’ 
alcoholism (24.00, 33.33), to arteriosclerotic heart disease 
(1.74, 4.10), to pneumonia (3.07, 7.14), to liver cirrhosis 
(11.49, 25.00), to peptic ulcer (3.55, 6.66), to accident 
(2.52, 12.40), and to suicide (6.02, 8.69). The higher than 
expected death rates from these causes are discussed with — 
particular reference to the drinking behavior, smoking 
habits, emotional states, and life styles typical of 
alcoholics.—Journal abstract. f 

1361. Shah, Saleem A. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Chevy Chase, Md.) Recent developments in 
human genetics and their implications for problems of 
social deviance. In D. Bergsma, et al. (Eds.), Advances in 
human genetics and their impact on society: Proceedings ofa 
symposim of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science held at Chicago, Illinois. White Plains, N.Y.: 
National Foundation-March of Dimes, 1972. 118 p. 

1362. Shneidman, Edwin S. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) “Suicide” and "suicidology": A brief etymo- 
logical note. Life-Threatening Behavior, 1971(Win), Vol, 
1(4), 260-263. 

1363. Smith, James W.; Burt, Daniel W. & Chapman, 
Robert F. (Schick’s Shadel Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) 
Intelligence and brain damage in alcoholics: A study in 
patients in middle and upper social class. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(2), 
414-422.—Compared the results of tests for brain 
damage in 26 middle- and upper-class hospitalized male 
alcoholics with those of 26 nonalcoholics matched in age, 
education, IQ, and handedness. None of the alcoholics 
showed any clinical evidence of brain damage; their 
mean age was 45.3 yrs; mean education, 13.8 yrs; mean 
duration of drinking, 24.2 yrs; mean WAIS IQ, 115.6. 
More of the alcoholics than the nonalcoholics had scores 
indicating brain damage on the Halstead Neuropsycho- 
logical Battery (on Category, Speech Perception, and the 
Impairment Index, p < .05, and on Tactual Perform- 
ance, p < .01). Findings are also compared with those 
previously reported in a group of lower-class alcoholics 
(mean IQ, 109.3). The incidence of brain damage in both 
groups was generally the same. Implications for alcohol- 
ism treatment are discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1364. Steffensmeier, Darrell J. & Terry, Robert M. 
(North Carolina State U.) Deviance and respectability: 
An observational study of reactions to shoplifting. 
Social Forces, 1973(Jun), Vol. 51(4), 417-426.—Studied 
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reactions to deviance in a field experiment in which the 
effects of the appearance (hippie vs. straight) of a 
У shoplifter, and the sex of the shoplifter and „store 
customer, were related to reporting of the shoplifting to 
"store personnel. 191 nonstudent adults were studied. It 
- was found that shoplifters with “hippie” appearances 
- were more likely to be reported. Neither sex of customer 
nor of shoplifter had effects on level of reporting. It is 
concluded that these data provide support for an 
"interactionist-labeling" contention, willingness to report 
“deviance depending on aspects of the “deviant’s” social 
- identity as well as the act observed.—S. Blackman. 
у 1365. Stimson, С. V. (University Coll. Swansea, 
- Wales) Patterns of behavior of heroin addicts. Interna- 
tional Journal of the Addictions, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 671-691. 
— Classified the behavior patterns of 128 heroin addicts 
in London clinics by developing 4 rating scales from 
interview responses concerning current employment 
status, irregular income, criminal activities, and involve- 
_ ment with other addicts. Cluster analysis identified 4 
"types of addicts. "Stables" had the highest employment 
_ ratings and lowest ratings on the other 3 scales, while 
"junkies" were rated the opposite of the stables on all 4 
- variables. “loners” had low ratings on all variables, and 
"two-worlders" were similar to stables in high employ- 
_ ment and low irregular income and similar to junkies in 
— high involvement with other addicts and criminal 
activities. The behavior of stables and junkies seemed 
fairly consistent over time, while the other 2 groups 
showed some recent behavioral change. The variety of 
obtained behavior suggests that there should be a 
multimodality approach to treatment and policy. The 
suitability of specific treatment approaches (e.g., mainte- 
, hance and therapeutic community) for particular types 
_ of addicts is discussed. (41 ref.)—A. Olson. 

1366. Swatos, William H. (Episcopal Theological 
Seminary in Kentucky, Lexington) Opiate addiction in 
the late nineteenth century: A study of the social 
problem, using medical journals of the period. Interna- 
tional Journal of the Addictions, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 739-753. 
—A review of the literature indicates that in the late 19th 

, century, opiate addiction (a) occurred at all social-class 
- levels, with physicians as a significant user subgroup; (b) 
was variously regarded as harmful, harmless, or benefi- 
cial to social role performance; and (c) produced some 

. nonviolent criminal offenses, although it is doubtful that 
_ this behavior was commonly associated with addiction, 

(56 ref.)—A. Olson. 

1367. Weisman, Avery D. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Is suicide a disease? Life-Threatening 
Behavior, 1971(Win), Vol. 1(4), 219-231.—Conceptual- 
izes suicide not as a moral dilemma nor a mental disease, 
but as a form of life-threatening behavior resembling a 

ў declaration ОЁ war or a petition for bankruptcy. There is 

(Suicidal sickness,” but no evidence of an organic 

disease” to explain it. It is argued that since only a small 

Proportion of Suicide-prone people attempt suicide, and 

even fewer Complete it, Е. $. Shneidman’s concept of 

lethality” ‚18 more promising than efforts to predict 
explicit suicidal behavior. It is possible to recognize 

Several kinds of lethality (e.g., the lethality of intention 

and implementation). Suicidal intentionality is seenasa 

contemporaneous product of the past and the future; the 
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specific suicidal act is extemporaneous, more like an 
improvisation than a predetermined behavior. It is 
suggested that suicide prediction for large, actuarial 
groups be separated from suicide prognosis for an 
individual. It is concluded that the overall significance of 
suicide is that it may be an attempt to break through 
indecision about living or dying and to eradicate 
lethality.—Journal abstract. 

1368. Westermeyer, Joseph. (U. Minnesota) Assassi- 
nation in Laos: Its psychosocial dimensions. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 740-743. 
—Used standard anthropological field techniques to 
research extensively 10 cases of assassination in Laos. 
The cases were classified into 3 groups: criminal 
recidivism, dyssocial behavior (witchcraft), and abuse of 
power by nonelected officials. In addition to the 
differences among the 3 categories, there were also 
certain functional similarities among them. Behavior of 
the victims in all 3 groups had been deviant in regard to 
the community's norms, and deviant in such a way that it 
threatened. community well being in a major way. 
Assassination also served as a negative sanction to 
reinforce deference and amiability in interpersonal 
relations. In addition, it provided a problem-solving 
function when other means were not available for social 
problem resolution. Assassination in Laos is compared to 
political homicide in the U.S. In many respects, the 
former resembles the classic vigilantism of the American 
frontier, wherein extralegal execution was infrequently 
required for community survival. Presidential assassina- 
tion appears to have evolved from “neovigilantism,” а 
form of homicide with personal, ethnic, religious, and 
political overtones. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1369. Zastrow, Charles Н. (Wisconsin State U. 
Whitewater) The nominal group: A new approach to 
designing programs for curbing delinquency. Canadian 
Journal of Criminology & Corrections, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
15(1), 109-117.—Describes the nominal group technique; 
developed to identify the causes of juvenile delinquency 
and design new programs for curbing delinquency. Ia 
this technique, the importance of the potential users 0 
new services is recognized, and juvenile delinquents ч. 
thus given the opportunity to articulate their needs, 
problems, and goals. The approach is designed to receive 
input from all group members rather than just the er 
vocal participants. Evaluation of programs юрете 
in response to the nominal group indicates that the 
technique may be an effective strategy in prO 
development and evaluation efforts. (French abstrac 
—Journal abstract. 
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1370. Alberman, Eva. (London School of Hygiene & 
Tropical Medicine, England) The early prediction " 
learning disorders. Developmental Medicine & ch 
Neurology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 202-204.—Brie у 
reviews problems encountered in the early prediction o 
learning disorders in children, including the effect 0 
predictions on school placement. Я 1) 

1371. Bakwin, Harry. (New York U., Medical Scho? 
Reading disability in twins. Developmental Medicine : 
Child Neurology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 184-187.—RE. 
ports that incidence of reading disability in 676 tW! 
Children is 14.5% vs 10% for the general population 
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population. Monozygotic twins were concordant for 
reading disability in 84% of the pairs; dizygotic twins in 
29%. This suggests a principally genetic basis for the 
disorder. (French, German, & Spanish summaries)—P. 
W. Pruyser. 

1372. Baran, Stanley J. (U. Massachusetts) TV and 
social learning in the institutionalized MR. Мета! 
Retardation, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 36—38.— Discusses the 
importance of television as a medium of social learning. 
Pertinent research on observational learning is presented 
and it is suggested that observer variables that are 
characteristic of retarded children, heightened suscepti- 
bility to social reinforcement, high dependency and low 
self-esteem, create a situation in which these children are 
highly likely to observationally learn social behavior 
from television. (40 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1373. Barness, Lewis А.; Morrow, Grant & Clark, 
Gerald R. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical School) Biochemi- 
Cal basis of mental retardation. In J. Mendels (Ed.), 
Biological psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. 

1374. Berkson, Gershon. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst., 
Chicago) Behavior. In J. Wortis (Ed.), Mental retardation 
and developmental disabilities: An annual review: V. New 
York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xviii, 217 p.—Notes 
that mental deficiency has been characterized as low 
intelligence, retardation in mental growth, and as a 
defect in intellectual functioning. The limitations of these 
views for prevention, description, and referral are 
discussed. It is suggested that the process analysis 
approach which recognizes the complexity of factors in 
ешеш disorders may prove more fruitful. (58 
ref, 

1375. Berry, Franklin M. & Baumeister, Alfred A. 
(Columbus Coll.) Transfer test methodology in investi- 
gations of stimulus selection in paired-associate learn- 
Ing. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 
375-578.— Tested L. Postman and R. Greenbloom’s (see 
PA, Vol. 41:3909) argument that the double-criterion 
technique for measuring stimulus selection leads to an 
underestimation of single-cue selection when the tech- 
nique is used in a within-S transfer design situation. 32 
hospitalized retardates served as Ss in the experiment. 
Results confirm Postman and Greenbloom’s thesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

1376. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons General Hosp., 
Psychological Service, Denver, Colo. Neurological 
dysfunction and reading disorders. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1973(May), Vol. 6(5), 313-316.—Investigat- 
a intellectual functioning, visual perception, and aca- 

emic achievement in 25 8-yr-old right-handed reading- 
disabl, i 2 2585 iti 

ed children with neurological abnormalities and 25 
matched reading-impaired controls with no neurological 
the function. The 2 samples differed significantly only on 
simp SUal-perceptual variable, suggesting more cognitive 

milarity than dissimilarity between the 2 groups. When 

Ё © neurologically impaired sample was differentiated as 
9 right- or left-side impairment, the right-sided sample 
Performed Significantly less adequately on the variables 
$ WISC Performance scale IQ and Frostig Test 

Perceptual quotient. The left-sided sample performed 
Bnificantly less adequately on the WISC Verbal scale 

and on the Wide Range Achievement Test Reading 
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and Spelling scales. Implications of labeling a child as - 
neurologically impaired are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

. 1377. Carter, Dianne & Clark, Lincoln. (U. Iowa) MA _ 
intellectual assessment by operant conditioning of 
Down's syndrome children. Mental Retardation, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 39-41.—Determined whether a 
Systematic relationship exists between mental ability 
(measured by the Stanford-Binet) and individual operant 
discrimination measures. 14 Down's syndrome children 
with a mean CA of 14 yrs and a mean MA of 3 yrs 8 mo 
were required to discriminate a multiple fixed ratio-ex- | 
ternal schedule. The operant measure was the number of 
sessions required to discriminate; criterion was 84% 
responding during the fixed ratio components. Results 
show that a systematic relationship exists—faster dis- 
crimination is associated with higher MA. Implications 
were that operant tasks of varying complexity could be 
used to assess the learning potential of nonverbal 
children.—Journal abstract. 

1378. deJung, John E.; Holen, Michael C. & 
Edmonson, Barbara. (U. Oregon) Test of Social Infer- 
ence for retarded adolescents: Measuring social-cue 
perception. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), _ 
603-618.—Administered the Test of Social Inference to 
1,335 retardates from 9 geographically diverse locations 
to test their ability to interpret social cues appropriately. 
Results show the test to be unbiased with respect to race - 
and place of residence and uncorrelated with chronologi- 
cal age. Slight sex differences were found favoring males. 
Discrimination between public school retardates, institu- 
tionalized retardates, and nonretarded Ss on the basis of 
test scores was evident. The test correlated moderately 
with IQ but proved somewhat more highly related to a 
variety of social behavioral and psychological criteria 
than to IQ. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1379. Derouesne, Jacqueline & Lecours, André К. 
(Salpetriere Hosp., Service of Neurology & Neuropsy- 
chology, Paris, France) Two tests for the study of 
semantic deficits in aphasia. International Journal of 
Mental Health, 1972(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 14-24.—Applied 2 
tests devised to investigate some quantifiable aspects of 
the semantic competence of aphasics. Ss were asked to 
classify words by reference to headings. In the MH 
(Monosemic Headings) test, S was asked to classify 12 
words in 3 columns of 4 items each. In the PH 
(Polysemic Headings) test, S was asked to classify 7 

words in 2 columns. Because of the structure of the tests, 
8 types of error were possible. 50 adult, righthanded 
French aphasics were divided into 5 groups according to 
the semiology of their aphasias. All but one had a 
“semantic deficit” on the tests. Combined with data on 
the total production of errors, analysis led to the 
definition of 3 levels of semantic deficit: D1, D2, and 
D3. The 13 D1 Ss were characterized by an almost 
exclusive production of hierarchization errors on the MH 
test, nearly normal performance on the PH test, and a 
relatively low total of errors. In addition to a production 
of hierarchization errors comparable with that of D1 Ss, 
the 18 D2 Ss were characterized by an equal proportion 
of narrowing and widening errors on the MH test and by 
an almost exclusive production of narrowing errors on 
the PH test. On the MH test, the 18 Ss regrouped under 
D3 produced more errors of all types than D1 and D2 Ss, 
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but their distinctive characteristic was in their perform- 
ance on the PH test. (18 ref.)—A. M. Berg. 

1380. Foxx, Richard M. & Azrin, Nathan H. (Anna 
State Hosp., Ill.) Toilet training the retarded: A rapid 
program for day and nighttime independent toileting. 
Champaign, Ш.: Research Press, 1973. xii, 141 p. 

1381. Goldblum, Marie-Claire & Albert, Martin L. 
(National Inst. of Health & Medical Research, Paris, 

France) Phonemic discrimination in sensory aphasia. 
- International Journal of Mental Health, 1972(Fal), Vol. 
01(3), 25-29.—Presents a preliminary report of results 
with a test designed to demonstrate deficits in the 
discrimination of spoken language in sensory aphasia. 
The test of phonemic discrimination consisted of the 
presentation of 20 lexical items by tape recorder; 
immediately following each presentation, the examiner 
showed S a card containing 4 pictures. One of the 
pictures corresponded to the presented lexical item. The 
other pictures had names that differed from the 
presented item by variable phonologic distances. S had 
to point to the picture corresponding to the heard lexical 
item. The test was administered to 57 right-handed 
brain-damaged patients with well-circumscribed, well- 
localized, unilateral, cerebral lesions. 14 Ss without 
cerebral lesions served as controls. 18 left-handed Ss 
were also tested. Results on the test of phonemic 
discrimination and the test of word/nonsense syllable 
discrimination were compared. The correlation was 
significant (p < .05). In the test of phonemic discrimi- 
nation, performance was significantly impaired following 
- left hemispheric lesions in comparison with the perform- 
_ ance of right-brain-damaged Ss (p < .01). Results 
suggest the following tentative interpretation: the greater 
the phonologic difference between 2 words, the easier the 
discrimination of these words.—A. M. Berg. 

1382. Guess, Doug & Baer, Donald M. (Kansas 
Neurological Inst, Topeka) An analysis of individual 
differences in generalization between receptive and 

- productive language in retarded children. Journal of 
"Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 6(2), 311-329. 
—Describes 2 experiments in which 4 mentally retarded 
males (CAs — 11, 13, 20, and 21 yr) were taught 
generative pluralization rules concurrently in both the 
receptive and productive modalities of language. Recep- 

| tive training established correct pointing to either 1 or a 

pair of objects, in response to a spoken singular or plural 
label of the object(s). Productive training established 
correct spoken labels of 1 or a pair of objects presented 
visually. However, these pluralization rules were estab- 
lished in each modality only for a specific class of 
plurals, those ending in -s for 1 modality, those ending in 
-es for the other modality. This training was successful in 
establishing generative, or rule-governed behaviors, such 
that untrained examples of singulars and plurals were 
usually responded to correctly. Despite this concurrent 
generative behavior, probes revealed little generalization 
between modalities, 3 Ss did not generalize clearly from 
receptive training with 1 class of plurals to correct 
productive use of that class, nor did they generalize from 
productive training of the other class of plurals to correct 
Teceptive response to that class. The 4th S, however, did 
show strong generalization of both these types. It is 
concluded that automatic generalization between recep- 
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tive and productive language is not necessarily 
inevitable result of language training, and therefore 
require explicit, if temporary, programing, e.g., by direct _ 
reinforcement. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 1] 
1383. Huskisson, J. A. (Percy Hedley Centre, Newcas- 
tle-upon-Tyne, England) Acquired receptive language. 
difficulties in childhood: A case study. British Journal oj 
Disorders of Communication, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(1), 54-63, 
— Presents the case history of an 8-yr-old girl with 
receptive language difficulty due to some form of 
encephalitic illness at age 4. The remedial program is 
described, together with an analysis of progress. The - 
importance of detailed case reporting and the relative 
merits of diagnostic categories are discussed.—Journal — 
abstract. V. 
1384. Klasen, Edith. (German Caritas Assn., Fribourg, 
Switzerland) The syndrome of specific dyslexia. Balti- — 
more, Md.: University Park Press, 1972. xii, 235 p. 
1385. Mamula, Richard A. & Newman, Nate. (Kern 
Regional Center for the Mentally Retarded & Develop- _ 
mentally Disabled, Bakersfield, Calif.) Community — 
placement of the mentally retarded: A handbook for 
community agencies and social work practitioners. ` 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xiii, 142 p. - 
$6.95(cloth), $4.75(paper). 1 Р 
1386. Mercer, Jane R. (U. California, Riverside) 
Labeling the mentally retarded: Clinical and social - 
system perspectives on mental retardation. Berkeley, 
Calif.: U. California Press, 1973. xiii, 319 p. $10.95. 
1387. Meyers, C. E. (U. Southern California) Psycho- 
metrics. In J. Wortis (Ed.), Mental retardation and — 
developmental disabilities: An annual review: V. New — 
York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xviii, 217 p-—Briefly _ 
describes the theory and practice of clinical psychome- е 
trics in the field of mental retardation. The assessment of 
mental abilities and traits, the interpretation of IQ m 
retardation, and diagnostic and educational considera- - 
tions are discussed. А test appendix is included. (82ref) _ 
1388. Milgram, Norman A. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) - 
Cognition and language in mental retardation: Distinc: _ 
tions and implications. In D. К. Routh (Ed), The 
experimental psychology of mental retardation. Chicago; 
Ш.: Aldine, 1973. x, 353 p. $10.50. #7 
1389. Mitchell, Marlys M. & Brantley, John C. (U. _ 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Let's look at children: EMR 
normative data. Mental Retardation, 1973(Apr), Vol 
110), 38-42.—Administered the Written Exercises for 
First Graders to 141 educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
children (MA = 6-9 yr). Results of EMR Ss with m 
of 6 yrs and of normal Ist graders were similar ад 
suggest the appropriateness of the test for EMR children: 
1390. Mohr, J. P. (Massachusetts General Hosp” 
Boston) Rapid amelioration of motor aphasia. Archives 
of Neurology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 28(2), 77-82.—Postmor 
examination of the brains of 3 persons, ranging ý 
57-84 yrs old, casts doubt on traditional views of й A 
neural pathways implicated in speaking aloud. The 
right-handed Ss suffered left inferior frontal infarct! 
that destroyed the traditional pathways. Nonetheless, 
of these underwent rapid amelioration of a deficit. 
speaking aloud, while the 3rd suffered only a mild defi 
in speaking aloud which soon disappeared. It is conclu 
ed that explanation of these findings requires revision 
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current concepts of the means by which inferior frontal 
regions of both hemispheres mediate speaking aloud, and 
revision of the means by which the dominant posterior 
sylvian region is believed to control the inferior frontals. 
(20 ref.)—E. Gavin. 

1391. Morgan, Sam В. (U. Tennessee, Child Develop- 
ment Center) Team interpretation of MR to parents. 
Mental Retardation, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 10-13.—Of- 
fers suggestions for more effective interpretation of 
mental retardation for parents. Emphasis is placed on 
team evaluations by trainees and professionals working 
in interdisciplinary settings. Management of the inform- 
ing session, evaluative findings, and initial parental 
reactions are discussed. 

1392. O’Connor, N. (Medical Research Council 
Developmental Psychology Unit, London, England) The 
experimental contribution to learning problems in the 
retarded. In D. K. Routh (Ed.), The experimental 
psychology of mental retardation. Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 
1973. x, 353 p. $10.50. 

_ 1393. Pechacek, T. F., et al. (U. Texas) Self-recogni- 
tion in profoundly retarded males. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-A), 328-330. 
—Replicated G. G. Gallop's (see PA, Vol. 45:9560) study 
of self-recognition in Exp. I with 16 profoundly retarded, 
ambulatory male inpatients. Exp. II employed a criterion 
task, suggested by the psychoanalytic conception of 
primary narcissism, using an additional 20 Ss. Results of 
both studies indicate no unequivocal support that the 
profoundly retarded can recognize self, and they appear 
less capable than chimpanzees or normal 7-mo-old 
human infants. Failure to install self-recognition subse- 
quent to mirror training is discussed and suggestions for 
further research are offered.—Journal abstract. 

1394, Ross, Leonard E. & Ross, Susan М. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Classical conditioning and intel- 
lectual deficit. In D. K. Routh (Ed.), The experimental 
Psychology of mental retardation. Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 
1973. x, 353 р. $10.50. 

1395. Routh, Donald K. (Ed.). (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The experimental psychology of mental 
retardation. Chicago, Ш.: Aldine, 1973. x, 353 p. $10.50. 

..1396. Routh, Donald К. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The experimental study of the retarded child. In D. 
K. Routh (Ed), The experimental psychology of mental 
retardation. Chicago, Ш.: Aldine, 1973. х, 353 p. $10.50. 

.1397. Routh, Donald К. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Experimental approaches to the clinical psycholo- 
ЕУ of mental retardation. In D. К. Routh (Ed), The 
тема! psychology of mental retardation. Chicago, 

l.: Aldine, 1973. х, 353 р. $10.50. 

SS Safer, Daniel J. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
3 m A familial factor in minimal brain dysfunction. 
vitavior Genetics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32), 175-186.—Re- 
Ed the medical and social service charts of 19 
br ings and 22 half-siblings of 17 children with minimal 
dcus dysfunction (MBD)—all of whom began foster 
GS. at a young age—for signs and findings of MBD. 

Ompared to the half-siblings, the full siblings of index 
atts Ss had a significantly greater occurrence of short 
ui don span, repeated childhood antisocial behavior, 
sip q agnostic evidence for МВР. Appraised also for the 

and half-sib groups were the following factors 
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reportedly associated with MBD: presence of a seizure 
or a congenital disorder, low IQ, low birth weight, being 
male, and being first in the birth order. From these data, 
the most impressive findings are the high rate (30%) of 
seizure histories in designated MBD Ss and the evidence 
that there was a far greater occurrence of possible and. 
likely MBD when both genetic and high rate factors. 
coexisted. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1399. Salzarulo, P.; Berges, J.; Pécheux, Marie G. & 
Bounes, Marika. (Henri Rousselle Hosp., Paris, France) 
Neurological findings associated with spatial disorders — 
in children. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(1), 49-55.—Studied AN 
disabilities associated with spatial orientation in 60 8-10 
yr old learning-disabled children. Performances on the. 
Bender Gestalt and on the Bergés-Lézine test for the 
imitation of gestures were related to the presence or 
absence of neurological soft signs, psychomotor disturb- — - 
ances, pathological or mixed laterality, and pathological 
anamnesis. Relationships among all these factors ap- 
peared to be quite complex. It is concluded that 
difficulties in orienting arms in reference to the body 
may be related to neurological signs corresponding to a 
hypothetical brain damage. More complex imitations, 
involving subtle spatial relationships and reversibility, —.. 
were impaired when psychomotor disturbances are _ 
present. Impairment or orientation in graphic space may 
result from an affective-emotional disorganization re- 
flected by psychomotor troubles. Results show how 
difficulties in imitating somebody else’s movements and 
in reproducing a graphic model can be related to 
different kinds of neurological disorganization, function- i 
al as well as organic. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1400. Schmitt, Ray & Erickson, Marilyn T. (North - 
Carolina Memorial Hosp., Chapel Hill) Early predictors 
of mental retardation. Mental Retardation, 1973(Apr), — 
Vol. 11(2), 27-29.—Examined parents’ reports of age of 
onset of smiling and sitting alone for 454 5-mo to 6-yr- 
old children who were referred for diagnosis of develop- 
mental problems. Data indicate that the 2 milestones 
predicted the same percentage of Ss who were subse- 
quently diagnosed as severely retarded. The onset of 
smiling, however, was considered to be more useful for 
purposes of early prediction because of its occurrence in 
nonretarded Ss by the age of 5 mo.—Journal abstract. 

1401. Sperber, Richard D.; Greenfield, Daryl B. & 
House, Betty J. (U. Connecticut) A nonmonotonic effect 
of distribution of trials in retardate learning and 
memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 99(2), 186-198.—Multiple discrimination problems 
were presented concurrently for 1, 2, 4, or 8 massed 
trials/day for a total of 16 trials per problem. Ss were 27 
male and 27 female 12-26 yr olds with an IQ range of 
34-83. Performance rose sharply over massed trials but 
dropped during each 24-hr retention interval. Long-term 
memory was nonmonotonically related to the degree of 
massing. Exp. II and III showed that 2 trials/day were 
most effective. Both the 1-trial and the 8-trial conditions 
produced significantly worse performance than the 2- 
trial and 4-trial conditions on long-term memory tests 
after equal numbers of training trials. A modified version 
of a Markov model, the general-all-or-none forgetting 
theory, predicted the results quite closely and was also 
shown to be capable of accounting for previously 
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reported, but unexplained nonmonotonic effects of 
spacing. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. e» 

7 1402. Spitz, Herman H. (E. R. Johnstone Training & 
Research Center, Bordentown, N.J.) The channel capaci- 
ty of educable mental retardates. In D. K. Routh (Ed.), 
The experimental psychology of mental retardation. Chica- 
go, Ill.: Aldine, 1973. x, 353 p. $10.50. 

1403. Takahashi, Akihiko. (Higashimurayama Fuku- 
shi-En, Tokyo, Japan) Japanese literature and develop- 
ments. In J. Wortis (Ed.), Mental retardation and 
developmental disabilities: An annual review: V. New 

- York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xviii, 217 p.—Re- 
views recent Japanese research on the definition, 
classification, etiology, treatment, and symptomatology 
of mental retardation. (71 ref.) 

1404. Throne, John M. (U. Kansas, Combined 
Centers for Mental Retardation & Human Develo 
ment) Contingency and cause in cognitive research in 
mental retardation: Zigler, Zeaman and House, Ellis 
(and Bijou). Mental Retardation, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 
45-47.— Discusses the idea that current mental retarda- 
tion research confuses "contingency" with "cause." 
These concepts are related to definitions of intervening 

. and independent variables, the logical significance of 4 
recent studies is questioned, and the importance of 
making a distinction between these terms is emphasized. 

1405. Wortis, Joseph (Ed.). (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) Mental retardation and developmental 
disabilities: An annual review: V. New York, N.Y.: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xviii, 217 р. 

E 1406. Zeaman, David. (U. Connecticut) One program- 
matic approach to retardation. In D. K. Routh (Ed), 
The experimental psychology of mental retardation. Chica- 
go, Ш.: Aldine, 1973. x, 353 p. $10.50.—Develops a 
theory of retardate discriminative learning and extends it 
to include the processes of learning, extinction, attention, 
and retention. Application of the theory to empirical 
data is described. No relation of intelligence to learning- 
ог extinction-rate parameters was found. It is suggested 
that the difficulty retardates have in solving visual 
discriminative problems lies in the areas of attention and 
retention rather than learning. (4 p. ref.) 

1407. Zigler, Edward. (Yale U.) The retarded child as 
а whole person. In D. К. Кош (Ed.), The experimental 
Psychology of mental retardation. Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 

1973. x, 353 p. $10.50. 
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1408. Edwards, Margaret. (U. Newcastle-upon-T 
England) Developmental verbal dyspraxia. ВИШ Jir 
nal of Disorders of Communication, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(1), 
64—70.—Describes features of developmental dyspraxia 


idei А anisms includes а 
description of the role of Proprioception in acquisition 
and maintenance of speech. Some features which 
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British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 8(1), 17-28.—Reports a follow-up study on 58 
children with delayed speech development. 23 were being 
educated in primary schools, 2 in secondary schools, 2 
children at schools for the deaf, 3 at schools for the 
partially hearing, 3 at schools for children with disorders 
of language development, 9 at schools for the education- 
ally subnormal, and 2 in units for physically and 
mentally handicapped children. 1 S was taught at home 
by a teacher engaged by the parents, 1 was attending a 
private school, 1 was of preschool age, and 2 were at 
home receiving long term assessment (awaiting place- 
ment in some type of school). 3 Ss attended training 
centers and 3 were resident in mental subnormality 
hospitals. 3 Ss had left school. Some of the problems of 
children with secondary speech disorders and specific 
disorders of language development are considered and 
the need for more knowledge of their natural history is 
emphasized. Results confirm the persistent disabilities of 
many children with disorders of speech and language. 
(21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1410. Gibney, Noel J. (Purdysburn Hosp., Belfast, 
Ireland) Delayed auditory feedback: Changes in the 
volume intensity and the delay interval as variables 
affecting the fluency of stutterers’ speech. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 55—63. 
—Studied the effects of delayed auditory feedback 
(DAF) on the speech of 9 male 18-35 yr old stutterers at 
3 volume levels and 3 delay intervals. Using a Latin- 
square design, Ss read 9 different, carefully selected 
passages under the 9 experimental DAF conditions. The 
2 dependent variables were certain well-defined disfluen- 
cies and the number of words read by each S. The DAF 
volume level significantly affected both the dependent 
variables. The main effect of delay failed to reach 
significance, and there was no significant interaction 
between volume and delay.—Journal abstract. 

1411. Morley, М. Е.  Receptive/expressive 
developmental aphasia: A case study. British Journal of 
Disorders of Communication, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(1); 41-53. 
—Describes the case of a girl with receptive-expressive 
developmental aphasia followed from age 4-20. 5% 
reactions to speech, expressive speech, articulation, 
music, visual perception and reading, number ability, 
UN employment, and emotional status are out 
ined. 

1412. Peckham, Catherine S. Speech defects in a 
national sample of children aged seven years. Br 
Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1973(Арт), Vol. 
8(1), 2-8.—Reports results of a large scale screening 
procedure carried out by teachers and doctors bbs 
national sample of 7-yr-old children born in 1 wk in 19 f 
(N = 15,496). 10-13% of the Ss had some degree d 
speech impairment. These Ss were more often males an 
from manual social backgrounds. A marked regional aD 
social class variation in the rate of application of spee? 
therapy is discussed.—Journal summary. 

1413. Renfrew, Catherine E. & Geary, eer. 
Prediction of persisting speech defect. British Journa 2 
Disorders of Communication, 19T3(Apr), Vol. 8(1), 37-57. 
—Developed a predictive articulation screening test ` 
school entrants to determine the possibility of selecting 
for speech therapy those whose speech would ™ 
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improve quickly (i.e., during their Ist 2 terms in school). 
10 tests considered predictive of speech improvement 
were studied using 318 children. Ss with defective speech 
were retested 6 mo later. Results of the predictive tests of 
those who improved were compared with those who had 
not improved. 3 of the tests were good predictors for 85% 
of the cases. 2 subgroups of Ss who made little 
improvement are distinguished.—Journal summary. — . 

1414. Rosenbek, John C.; Wertz, Robert T. & Darley, 
Frederic L. (U. Colorado) Oral sensation and perception 
in apraxia of speech and aphasia. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 22-36.—Select- 
ed 30 patients with apraxia of speech, 10 patients with 
aphasia and no apraxia of speech, and 30 normal adults. 
Ss were tested by 3 oral sensory-perceptual measure- 
ments: oral form identification, 2-point discrimination, 
and mandibular kinesthesia. The apraxia-of-speech 
group was significantly inferior to the aphasic and 
normal groups on all 3 tests. The normal and aphasic 
groups did not differ significantly from each other. 
Apraxia of speech and oral sensory-perceptual deficit 
were related in that the more severe the apraxia of 
speech, the more profound the oral sensory-perceptual 
deficit. Not all Ss with apraxia of speech demonstrated 
impaired oral sensation and perception; however, higher 
cortical sensory dysfunction frequently accompanied 
apraxia of speech. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1415. Seidel, Alida; Weinstein, Rona B. & Bloodstein, 
Oliver. (Brooklyn Coll.) The effect of interposed 
conditions on the consistency of stuttering. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 
62-66.—Tested the hypothesis that the consistency effect 
Іп stuttering is due mainly to the S's memory of his 
stuttered words in preceding readings of the test passage. 
In Exp. I with 14 Ss, extraneous oral reading was 
interposed between 2 readings of the same passage. 
There was no effect on the consistency of loci of the 
Stutterings. In Exp. II with 14 additional Ss, there was a 
2-wk interval between the 2 readings. Significant 
Consistency was still evident. Results suggest that 
memory of stuttering in preceding readings is probably 
not the major reason for the consistency effect. It is 
Proposed that stuttering is largely a learned response to 
certain types of contextual stimuli—Journal abstract. 

1416. Sheridan, Mary D. (U. London, Inst. of Child 
Health, England) Children of seven years with marked 
Speech defects. British Journal of Disorders of Communi- 
Cation, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(1), 9-16—Found a group of 
144 boys and 71 girls with normal hearing but marked 
Speech defects in an enquiry on speech and language 
disorders using a national sample of over 15,000 7 yr 
Olds. Ss were studied in depth in relation to social 
factors, perinatal experience, developmental history, and 
School Progress. The rest of the national sample was used 
аз controls. Ss tended to come from lower-income homes 
ud to be later members of large families. Ss had been 
ater in walking and talking, were more clumsy, had 
More visual defects, and demonstrated more emotional 

'sturbance than controls. Their performance in reading, 
number work, copying-design, and Draw-A-Man test 
Was below average. Provisional figures for the follow-up 
at 11 yrs show that more than 50% of the Ss were 
attending special schools or receiving remedial teaching. 
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Some suggestions for improved methods of identifica- 


tion, assessment, treatment, and follow-up are offered. _ 


—Journal summary. 


1417. Silverman, Franklin Н. & Trotter, William D. : 


(Marquette U., School of Speech) Impact of pacing 
speech with a miniature electronic metronome upon the 
manner in which a stutterer is perceived. Behavior 
Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 414-419.—3 male and 1 
female adult stutterers were videotaped while speaking in 
their usual manner and while pacing their speech with a. 
miniature electronic metronome. The videotape of each 
stutterer's "usual" and “metronome” speech was rated 
by each of 8 Os on the Iowa Scale of Stuttering Severity 


and on 81 semantic differential scales. Results indicate - 


that while the Ss were judged to stutter less severely 
when they paced their speech with the metronome, 
pacing speech with a metronome did not necessarily 
result in less adverse attention being called to their 
speech. The more severe the stutterer, the more likely the 
Os were to indicate by their ratings that his speech called 


less adverse attention to itself while he paced it—Journal 


abstract. 
Physical & Toxic Disorders 


1418. Benicio, Gildo, et al. (Federal U. Pernambuco, | 


Inst. of Neurology & Neurosurgery, Brazil) [A study on 
epilepsy and public opinion: Results of an inquiry 
undertaken in Recife.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1972(Oct), 
Vol. 35(4), 381-390.—Interviewed 210 persons of varying 
social, economic, and educational backgrounds to 
determine the understanding and attitudes of the general 
population toward epilepsy. Results demonstrate a need 
on all levels for education concerning the disease. — ~ 
1419. Byers, Vincent W. (Louisiana State U., Medical 
Center, New Orleans) Initial consonant intelligibility by 
hearing-impaired children. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 48-55.—Presented the 
Fairbanks Rhyme Test to 12 hearing-impaired 10-16 yr 
olds to obtain information on the intelligibility of initial 
consonants in monosyllabic words. All 5 forms of the 
rhyme test were presented randomly at 5 sensation levels 
(10, 15, 20, 30, and 40 db) to generate intelligibility gain 
functions. The degree of amplification produced differ- 
ential effects on the intelligibility of the 14 initial 
phonemes studied. Increases in gain substantially im- 
proved the intelligibility of the phonemes /d, b,K, p, t/. 
'The phoneme /g/ showed a substantial intelligibility 
gain but not in a similar fashion to the rest of the stop 
phonemes. Although the nasal consonants /m/ and /n/ 
showed equivalent intelligibility gains to that of the 
stops, they achieved their maximum intelligibility level 
within the intensity range studied. The phoneme /l/ 
showed an intelligibility gain function similar to that of 
the nasal phonemes. The phonemes /s/ and /r/, while 


highly intelligible throughout all conditions, showed only — 


slight improvement as a function of intensity. Finally, 
intensity had no systematic effect on the intelligibility of 
/§/, /h/, and /w/.—Journal abstract. 

1420. Campailla, G. (Medical Faculty of Trieste, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Italy) [The coronary psychosyn- 
drome.] (Fren) Annales Médico — Psychologiques, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 1(2), 248-259.—Reports information on 
100 patients with myocardial infarcts, based on the 
Wechsler Bellvue (WB) test and a questionnaire which 
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explored interpersonal relations and friendship patterns; 
feelings of fatigue or well-being, reduced “will,” etc.; and 
whether work has been resumed. The Ist 50 patients, 
without neurological complications, were divided into 
groups by the length of time elapsed between the attack 
- and examination with the WB test (1 mo to 5 yrs). 
Mental deterioration increased in proportion to time 
since infarction; this effect was not reduced by age- 
correction. The other 50 patients, males less than 50 yrs 
old, were examined by questionnaire. Rigorous medical 
limitations were imposed on 69% of these patients; 96% 
were forbidden sports; only 25% resumed sexual activity. 
Most of the group (88%) accepted these prohibitions. A 
synthesis of data from the 2 groups permits outlining a 
typical “post-coronary syndrome”: A general lowering of 
psychological efficiency, not proportional to observable 
neurological defects. The patient undergoes a socio- 
affective withdrawal, similar to that of normal aging. 
Infantilizing dependency is often encouraged by family 
and physician, but the overprotected do less well than 
those who resume partial or full work and other aspects 
of normal adult life. Social isolation can produce a 
harmful reduction of the general efficacy of the person. 
It is suggested that a set of limits allowing a conservative 
but acjive social participation should act to reduce the 
. . probability of tal deterioration.—H. E. King. 
1421. Chédru, F. & Leblanc, M. (Salpetriere Hosp., 
Е Paris, France) Application of a visual searching test to 
the study of unilateral inattention (Ul). International 


—Gathered data on visual searching in brain-damaged 
patients, using W. Poppelreuter's 1917 test with record- 


with the fixation points 
closer to one another. The Strategy of exploration was 
also different. Comparison of the means of the different 


A. (Runwell 
England) The pathological anatomy of the temporal 
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temporal lobe, and reviews studies on the pathology of 
the temporal lobe in epilepsy, memory disorders, 
encephalitis, vascular degeneration, and dementia, (110 
ref.) 

1423. Daroff, Robert B.; Hoyt, William F.; Bettman, 
Jerome W. & Lessell, Simmons. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Ocular Motor Neurophysiology Lab., Miami, 
Fla.) Suppression and facilitation of congenital nystag- 
mus by vertical lines. Neurology, 1973(May), Vol. 23(5), 
530-533.— Viewing of lines induced unusual effects in 2 
patients with congenital nystagmus. In 1, a vertical line 
suppressed horizontal pendular oscillations. Preferential 
cortical development of vertical line detectors, condi- 
tioned by hyperopic astigmatic image distortion, is 
proposed as the explanation for the phenomenon. In the 
Other patient, optokinetic inversion resulted in the 
facilitation of jerk nystagmus by stationary vertical lines. 
—F. O. Triggs. 

1424. de Graaf, A. S. & Kayed, K. S. (Sentralsykehu- 
set, Tromso, Norway) Epileptic seizures and EEG 
changes after radiculography with meglumine iothala- 
mate (Conray) and meglumine iocarmate (Dimer-X): A 
case report. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 76(2), 71-82.—Reports the case of a 14- 
yr-old boy who developed complications after meglu- 
mine iothalamate myelography. The main clinical 
symptoms were apnea periods, tonic-clonic convulsions, 
and loss of consciousness for 2/ hrs. The EEG showed 
generalized dysrhythmia with focal sharp and slow 
activity. There was a full recovery of both clinical and 
EEG abnormal findings. Another myeolography was 
performed on the same patient using meglumine iocar- 
mate. The EEG showed focal epileptic activity in the 
same region as before. On both occasions the EEG 
abnormalities were temporary and normalization took 
place 24 hrs after the procedure.—Journal summary. 

1425. Deuel, Ruthmary К. (U. Chicago, Lab. of 
Clinical Neurophysiology) Polygraphic monitoring of 
apneic spells. Archives of Neurology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
28(2), 71—76.—13 infants (5 with severe periodic pauses 
in breathing, or apnea) and 8 premature infants with no 
clinical evidence of respiratory pauses, underwent a noc 
of 56 hrs of EEG and EKG monitoring, and 0 
impedance pneumography. All showed at least a few 
Tespiratory pauses. Intermediate length apneic pauses 
occurred more often in quiet than in active Че 
Bradycardia was common during short apneic рео 
Frequency of short spells bore no relation to age or E i 
maturation. One type of apneic spell seemed to be d 
an extension of the periodic respiratory pattern foun in 
certain levels during quiet sleep of premature infants. 
Other apneic spells, secondary to seizures and to gem 
ischemia, also appeared. It is suggested that since e 
mechanism of production of apneic periods differs ie 
person to person, investigation of each person's рї] ; 
may identify which forms are amenable to treatment. ( 
ref.)—E. Gavin. , 

1426. Faglioni, Pietro & Spinnler, Hans. (U. Milam. 
Neuropsychological Center, Italy) Visual perceptor 
versus memory of abstract spatial patterns and ип! d 
eral brain damage. International Journal of „Мет a 
Health, 1972(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 65-77.—36 left-hemispherr 
damaged patients (20 without and 16 with visual fie 
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defects) and 34 right-hemisphere-damaged (18 without 
and 16 with visual field defects) were given 2 nonverbal 
visual tests of abstract-pattern identification, one that 
did not involve memory (Perceptual Test) and one that 
did (Memory Test). It was found that the 2 hemispheric 
subgroups with visual field defects performed worse than 
those without visual field defects. This finding points to 
the importance of the retrorolandic areas in carrying out 
both tests. Ss were also given the Token Test to assess 
disorders of auditory verbal comprehension, and the 
Visual Crosses Test to assess visual-spatial impairment. 
Analysis of the performances on the 4 tests and of their 
interrelationships led to the conclusion that right- and 
left-brain-damaged Ss failed on both tests of abstract- 
pattern identification because of disruption of different 
abilities: the right-hemisphere-damaged patients failed 
because of visual-spatial impairment, whereas the left- 
hemisphere-damaged patients failed because of loss of 
internal verbalization associated with aphasia. Failure on 
the Memory Test could be explained entirely by failure 
on the Perceptual Test. (33 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1427. Falconer, Murray A. & Taylor, David C. 
(Maudsley Hosp., Neurosurgical Unit, London, Eng- 
land) Temporal lobe epilepsy: Clinical features, patholo- 
gy, diagnosis and treatment. In J. Н. Price (Ed.), 
Modern trends in psychological medicine: II. New York, 
N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 381 p. $18.50. 

1428. Feinberg, I. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
San Francisco, Calif.) Commentary. In W. B. Webb 
(Ed.), Sleep: An active process: Research and commentary. 
Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 139 p.—Presents а 
background review of studies on sleep EEG and eye- 
movement patterns in young and aged normal Ss and in 
patients with chronic brain syndrome (CBS). Clinical 
implications for the maintenance and treatment of senile, 
aged CBS patients are included. (18 ref.) 

1429. Feinberg, L; Koresko, R. L.; Heller, N. & 
Steinberg, H. R. (Veterans Administration Hosp., San 
Francisco, Calif.) Sleep EEG and eye-movement pat- 
terns in young and aged normal subjects and in patients 
with chronic brain syndrome. In W. B. Webb (Ed.), 
Sleep: An active process: Research and commentary. 
Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 139 p. 

1430. Freeman, Ralph D. & Thibos, Larry №. (U. 
California, School of Optometry, Berkeley) Electrophysi- 
ological evidence that abnormal early visual experience 
can modify the human brain. Science, 1973(May), Vol. 
180(4088), 876-878.—Notes that visual resolution in 
humans is nearly equal for vertically and horizontally 
oriented detail, but for some Ss there isa substantial 
difference in resolving power for these orientations. 
Although Ss who exhibit this difference invariably have 
Ocular astigmatism, optical explanations of the effect can 
be ruled out. Direct evidence for an electrophysiological 
Correlate to the psychophysical finding was found in a 
Study with 2 astigmatic and 1 nonastigmatic Ss. Ss who 
had reduced resolution for a pattern of a particular 
Orientation also showed a decreased evoked potential 
Tesponse elicited by a target of the same orientation. 

€sults are consistent with the hypothesis that a 
deficiency of specific features in the early visual input 
can alter the organization of the visual pathways. 
—Yournal abstract. 
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1431. Gainotti, Guido. (U. Perugia, Inst. of Neurology, | 
Italy) Studies on the functional organization of the — 
minor hemisphere. International Journal of Mental 
Health, 1972(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 78-82.—Presents an inter- 
pretation of cerebral dominance which, if correct, would 
expect from the pathological data evidence of a “double 
dissociation”: (a) The lesions of the left hemisphere 
should lead to an impairment not only of language but 
also of those higher mental functions (e.g., memorizing 
or logical thinking) that require the intimate participa- | 
tion of speech. (b) The lesions of the right hemisphere 
should, on the contrary, be responsible for other kinds of 
symptoms, suggesting the dissolution of a functional 
system characterized by absence of speech organization. 
The 2nd part of this hypothesis is explored. Some 
symptoms accompanying right-hemispheric lesions, the 
explanation for which is very difficult in terms of current 
interpretations, are re-examined. These are neglect 
phenomena for the opposite half of the body and for half 
of the extracorporal space, and abnormal mood changes 
and emotional reactions toward illness and psychological 
difficulties. Results indicate that lesions of the right . 
hemisphere may give rise to a strictly correlated group of 
symptoms, consisting of unilateral spatial neglect, 
unilateral alterations of the body schema, and an 
indifferent-euphoric reaction. It is concluded that the 
different functional organization of the 2 halves of the 
brain should be viewed as remarkable: in the right 
hemisphere, immediateness and affective links predomi- 
nate, whereas in the left, conceptual elaboration resulting 
from speech organization prevails. (16 ref.)—4. M. Berg. 

1432. Hughes, John В. & Cayaffa, Juan J. (Northwest- 
егп U., McGaw Medical Center, Chicago) Seizures 
following burns of the skin: I. Review of the literature. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(5), 
203-211.—Reviews the effects of burns upon human 
CNS function, stressing the frequent subsequent occur- 
rence of epileptic seizures, behavior disorders, decreased 
IQ scores, and/or retardation of school performance. 
The possible etiologies of burn-related seizures are 
discussed, including cerebral edema, hyponatremia, 
hypoxia, hemoconcentration, hemodilution, hyperten- 
sion, sepsis, and previous history of seizure disorder. The 
possible effects of pain also are considered. (47 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

1433. Hyman, Herbert H.; Stokes, Janet & Strauss, 
Helen M. (Wesleyan U.) Occupational aspirations 
among the totally blind. Social Forces, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
51(4), 403-416.—Interviewed a sample of 109 native- 
born adults, totally blind before the age of 8, and a 
sample of 102 totally blind 10-15 yr old children. It is 
concluded that the blind have high but not unrealistic 
aspirations. (25 ref.)—S. Blackman. 

1434. Kessler, Seymour & Moos, Rudolf H. (Stanford 
U., Medical School) Behavioral aspects of chromosomal 
disorders. Annual Review of Medicine, 1973, Vol. 24, 
89—102.— Reviews the state of knowledge concerning the 
behavioral effects of several major chromosomal disor- 
ders, primarily Turners syndrome (TS) and ovarian 
dysgenesis, which are considered together. Results of 
empirical studies also are reviewed on 47,XXX females; 
47,XXY males (Klinefelter's syndrome); 47,XYY males; 
and Trisomy-G (Down's syndrome). General methodo- 


logical and conceptual issues also are discussed. It is 
- concluded that, with the possible exception of the space- 
form deficits found among some TS Ss, no typical 
behavioral characteristics are associated with a specific 
chromosomal disorder. (114 ref.) —B. Gurel. 
| 1435. Knox, E. С. (U. Birmingham, England) Anence- 
phalus and dietary intakes. British Journal of Preventive 
& Social Medicine, 1972(Nov), Vol. 26(4), 219-223. 
~ Examined temporal variations of incidence of anence- 
phalus in England and Wales in relation to similar 
temporal variations in the consumption of a large 
number of foodstuffs over the same period. A range of 
lag-intervals varying from 5-9 mos was examined, and 
covariances between intakes and incidences were parti- 
tioned in order to display separately that part of an 
association which was seasonal, a trend, and residual. 
Negative (i.e., “protective”) associations were found with 
total intakes of cheese, meat, and apples. Meat and 
cheese may have had either a direct dietary or an indirect 
social explanation, but the association with apples was 
probably fortuitous. Bread, cereals, ice cream, canned 
peas, and varieties of cured and cooked meat products 
demonstrated positive associations with subsequent 
occurrence of anencephalus. 2 specific food additives, 
magnesium salts in canned peas and nitrates and nitrites 
in cured meats, were studied. Both canned peas and 
cured meats had geographical distributions of consump- 
tion which were compatible with regional variations in 
the incidence of anencephalus. It is concluded that both 
of these food additives and their associated processes, 
especially those associated with the curing of meat, are 
worthy of further investigation —Journal abstract. 

1436. Kolibaš, E. & Junásová, D. (Comenius U., 
Psychiatric Clinic, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Contrib- 
ution to the importance of subclinical epileptic parox- 
ysms.] (Slok) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Apr), Vol. 
68(2), 89-95.—Studied the frequently occurring simulta- 
heous manifestation of attention disorders and EEG- 
diagnosed epileptic symptoms and their probable causal 
connection. S was a 16-yr-old, female high school 
student suffering since childhood from a difficulty to 
concentrate. S was given a detailed anamnestic interview 
which indicated attention disorders of various intensities, 
a Raven’s Progressive Matrices test showing an IQ of 
120, 4 50-item number quadrant (NQ) test of attention 
confirming isolated attention disorders of changing 
intensities, and an EEG examination Tegistering epileptic 
activities and Suggesting episodic epilepsy and the 
possibility of temporal absences disguised as a lack of 
attention. Since the presence of the discovered subclini- 
cal epileptic paroxysms does not prove the connection 
between epileptic Symptoms and attention disorders, Es 
conducted a 2nd EEG study and evaluation according to 
the Guerrero-Figueroa diazepam method. Es evaluated 
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toms. 
Fisher. 
1437. Laurence, Marilyn. (Sacramento Society for the 
Blind, Calif.) The Self-Reliance Institute: Filling the gap 
in work experience. New Outlook for the Blind, 
1973(May) Vol. 67(5), 221-225.—Describes a wk oc 
residential program instituted in 1970 by the Sacramento 
Society for the Blind based on the theory that blind 


(Russian & English summaries) (19 ret) T 


adolescents behave according to expectations of their | 


environment, are underachievers with poor self-images, 
and have latent capacity to become productive workers, — 
The program opened with a week-long crash training in 
job interview techniques, social skills, and grooming, and 
followed for 4 wks in competition for salaried work 
experience in the community. Initially 28 15-20 yr old 
students, recruited through their school or state rehabili- 
tation counselors, were selected. Tests in mobility, daily 
living skills, physical fitness, and vocational skills; 3 
psychological tests (the Adolescent Emotional Factors 
Inventory, the Coppersmith Self-Esteem Inventory, and 
the Adjective Check List); and employer evaluations in. 
the form of a multiple-choice questionnaire demonstrat- 
ed the usefulness of the program.—M. J. Stanford. 


1438. Lou, Hans C. & Kristensen, Kirsten. (National 


Boarding School for Blind & Partially Sighted Children, 
Kalundborg, Denmark) A clinical and psychological 
investigation into juvenile amaurotic idiocy in Denmark. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol 15(3) 313-323.—Studied 28 cases of juvenile 
amaurotic idiocy. Seizures started at widely varied age; 
onset of menarche in 9 girls was 1.75 yrs earlier than in. 
normal Danish girls. Memory span was found to be the 
earliest affected function. Nearly all patients had 
symptoms of mental disturbance. (French, German, & 
Spanish summaries) (17 ref.)—P. W. Pruyser. d 
1439. Marcie, P. (National Inst. of Health & Medical 
Research, Paris, France) Writing disorders in 47 left- 
handed patients with unilateral cerebral lesions. Inter- 
national Journal of Mental Health, 1972(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 
30-37.—Analyzed the type of writing disorders occurring 
in a group of left-handed patients. The clinical picture 
was compared with that of right-handed patients with 
left-hemispheric lesions. On the basis of pathological 
findings, the question is raised of the autonomy a 
writing relative to spoken language. A group of 4 
patients was drawn from among cases at a Frenc 
neurosurgical center; the criteria for selection were 
handedness and the presence of a unilateral hemispheric 
lesion. Clinical examination involved the investigation of 
various aspects of writing, with regard to both the nature 
of the task and familiarity with the performance 
required. The writing difficulties of each patient were 
noted and classified in a purely descriptive man 
according to severity in cases of dysorthographia, an 1 
according to types in cases of difficulties of a spatia 
nature. Patients having exclusively writing disorders 
(pure” agraphia), all other speech forms being intact, 
numbered 4 for those with right-side lesions and 2 for 
those with left-side lesions. Writing disorders, in general, 
seemed to be more independent of speech or reading 
disorders in left-handed than in right-handed Ss. Writing 
disorders were more frequently associated with disorders 
of spoken language in left-handed patients with left- F. 
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hemispheric lesions than in left-handed patients with 
right-hemispheric lesions. This relatively more intimate 
relationship between writing disorders and right-hemis- 
pheric lesions is borne out by the much higher frequency 
of agraphia dissociated from any other disorder of 
language among patients with right-hemispheric lesions. 
—A. M. Berg. 

1440. Mitchell, Donald E.; Freeman, Ralph D.; 
Millodot, Michel & Haegerstrom, Gunilla. (Dalhousie U., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Meridional amblyopia: 
Evidence for modifaction of the human visual system by 
early visual experience. Vision Research, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 13(3), 535—558.— Measured orientation differences 
in grating acuity for optically corrected astigmats and 
compared them to similar measurements in normal Ss. Ss 
with ocular astigmatism habitually experienced contours 
of I orientation as clearer than all others. The largest 
difference in clarity was between lines oriented parallel 
to the 2 principal meridians, which in the vast majority of 
cases lay close to vertical and horizontal. In contrast to 
normal Ss, many astigmats after full correction of their 
refractive error showed large differences in their acuity 
for gratings of these 2 orientations. Acuity was substan- 
tially reduced for the orientation which was habitually 
the most defocused by the astigmatic optics. It is 
concluded that (a) the reduced acuity is of neural origin, 
(b) it does not fully recover subsequent to optical 
correction of the astigmatism, and (c) the amount by 
Which acuity is reduced is correlated with the degree of 
astigmatism. It is argued that the abnormal early visual 
experience of an astigmat induces matching neural 
alterations to occur within the visual systems, which in 
turn result in the substantial differences in the ability to 
resolve contours of different orientations. (French, 
German, & Russian abstracts) (47 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1441. Molnar, Gabriella E. & Taft, Lawrence T. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Cerebral 
Palsy. In J. Wortis (Ed), Mental retardation and 
developmental disabilities: An annual review: V. New 
York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xviii, 217 p.—Pres- 
ents an overview of research on cerebral palsy. Areas 
Covered include incidence, definition and diagnostic 
criteria, etiology and pathology, manifestations of motor 
B. associated disabilities, апа treatment. (307 

‚_1442. Pickford, R. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) Colour 
vision defective art students. In W. D. Wall & V. P. 
Varma (Eds.), Advances in educational psychology: 1. New 
York, N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1972. viii, 189 р. $12. 
—Reviews the literature on the incidence of superior 
Color discrimination and color vision defects among art 
Students. The problems of color-vision defective art 
Students are discussed, along with the inadequacy of tests 
9f color blindness and guidance procedures. by 
Lat. “3: Pocock, S. J. (State Ú. New York, Statistical 
гар, Buffalo) Relationship between sickness absence 

nd Meteorological factors. British Journal of Preventive 

Social Medicine, 1972(Nov), Vol. 26(4), 238-245. 
enDeveloped à regression model for investigating the 
i cct Of weather and respiratory infection on the 

cidence of sickness absence in an industrial population 
is = 1,057 male workers). After elimination of broad 

“sonal trends, the number of spells of upper respiratory 
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disease in the previous week and the temperature 2 wks 
previously were the most important factors determining 
Sickness absence in any 1 wk.—Journal summary. 

1444. Priestley, Betty L. Drug addiction and the 
newborn. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurolo ^ 
1973(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 200-202.— Presents a brief note on 
neonatal drug addiction, describing main symptoms and 
management. 

1445. Robinson, Richard O. (Nuffield Inst. for 
Medical Research, Oxford, England) The frequency of 
other handicaps in children with cerebral palsy. Devel- 
opmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
15(3), 305-312.— Performed a comprehensive assessment _ 
of 298 neurologically handicapped children. 2 observa- 
tions emerged: (a) Types of cerebral palsy with associat- 
ed deficits fall into 2 main groups of motor abnormality- 
—сазез of spastic tetraplegia and dystonic choreoathe- 
toid tetraplegia show many more associated deficits than 
cases of spastic hemiplegia, spastic diplegia, and ataxic 
cerebral palsy. (b) Deafness does not commonly follow 
perinatal hypoxia. An appendix of definitions is includ- 
ed. (French, German, & Spanish summaries)—P. W. 
Pruyser. 

1446. Shaffer, David. (Inst. of Кешу, London, 
England) Psychiatric aspects of brain injury in child- 
hood: A review. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurol- 
ogy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 211-220.— Notes that child- 
ren with brain injury or epilepsy run a higher than 
normal risk of psychiatric disorders, for unclear reasons. 
Abnormalities of gestational length, delivery complica- 
tions, and infections of the nervous system alone do not 
appear to increase the risk. Most prone to psychiatric 
disorder of any kind are children with structural damage 
and fits, and those with temporal lobe epilepsy. (French, 
German, Spanish summaries) (52 ref.)—P. W. Pruyser. 

1447. Spriestersbach, Dean C. Psychosocial aspects 
of the “cleft palate problem”: Vol. | and Il. Iowa City, 
Ia.: U. Iowa Press, 1973. xiii, 161 p. $12.50.—Reviews 
the literature, reports an extensive investigation, and 
describes the factors related to the adjustment of 
individuals with cleft palate. Surveys and interviews with 
families of 175 clinical and 175 control children 
(matched for age, family size, and size of home 
community) provide the data which is tabled and 
analyzed in detail in Volume II. 

1448. Stores, Gregory. (U. Oxford, England) Studies 
of attention and seizure disorders. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 
376-382.—Reviews research on attention impairments in 
epilepsy. Factors considered include effects of antiepi- 
leptic drugs, subclinical seizures, coexisting mental 
retardation, EEG abnormality, aspects of the learning 
tasks, and the role of cortical mechanisms in arousal, 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) (36 ref.) 

1449. Taddonio, Robert O. (Dade County Board of 
Public Instruction, Miami, Florida) Correlation of Leiter 
and the visual subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities with deaf elementary school children. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. па), 
30-35.—Administered to 36 41—124 mo old deaf children 
the Leiter International Performance Scale and the 5 
nonauditory, nonverbal subtests of the Illinois Test of 
Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA)—visual reception, visu- 
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al sequential memory, visual association, visual closure, 
and manual expression. The intellectual quotient derived 
from the Leiter and the psycholinguistic quotient derived 
_ from the 5 visually oriented subtests were then correlat- 
ed. 2 methods were used to derive the psycholinguistic 
quotient. Correlations with the Leiter intelligence quo- 
tient were .90 and .93, respectively. Results are consid- 
ered significant for psychologists and teachers of the 
deaf since the ITPA provides both a fairly accurate level 
- of intellectual development and also allows for individu- 
alized remedial prescriptions in specific visual areas 
diagnosed as deficient. The performance of the Ss on the 
individual subtests also revealed some interesting infor- 
mation about the ITPA and the psychological function- 
М ing of the deaf.—Journal abstract. 
1450. Taylor, Angela. (Brook General Hosp., London, 
' England) Perceptual defects in patients with lesions of 
right or left hemisphere. International Journal of Mental 
- Health, 1972(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 91-97.—Explores several 
questions to elucidate the 2 stages of perception: (a) Are 
they independent, occurring successively, or do they act 
simultaneously? (b) Are they localized in different 
hemispheres? (c) Of what does each process consist, and 
how much does each process contribute to the whole 
process of perception? (d) What relevance do neurologi- 
cal defects such as aphasia or visual field defects have on 
the 2 stages? The nature of the processes comprising the 
apperceptive stage of perception are investigated using a 


has become 


E Pas with blind children. Studies involving the 
evaluated. Discussion focuses on reliability, validity, and 


research Strategy. Recommendations a; d suggestions for 
y. nd si 
ggesi 


2 хар ee p-—Outlines the activi- 

esearch Institute of Defectol 

ps Academy 9f Pedagogical Sciences of the USSR es 
65-1970. Clinical, psychological, ni 

im pedagogical research on the origin: 
andicaps in children are briefly noted. (76 ref.) 
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1453. Wilson, Michele D. & McReynolds, Leija V. (U. 
Kansas, Medical Center, Kansas City) A procedure for 
increasing oral reading rate in hard-of-hearing children. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
6(2) 231-239.—Investigated the effects of systematic 
training on the oral reading rate of 4 hard-of-hearing 
children aged 7, 13, 14, and 15 yr. In training, systematic 
increases in pulsing rate of a vibrotactile stimulus were 
arranged. Ss received points, exchangeable for money 
when their reading rate equaled the pulse rate of the 
stimulus. The training procedure was effective in 
increasing the oral reading rate in all Ss. Generalized 
increases in reading rate on untrained word lists, 
sentences, and paragraphs also were observed. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1454. Yamamoto, Hiroko. (Kyushu U., Faculty of 
Education, Fukuoka City, Japan) [The effect of mental 
set on the primitive motor reflexes by cerebral palsy.] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
43(6), 299-306.—Examined the effect on 3 kinds of 
primitive motor reflexes in cerebral palsy (Babinski, 
asymmetric tonic neck, and stretch reflexes) of various 
changes of S's attention to stimulation. Mental work 
problems and tasks of voluntary muscle tension were 
adopted and Ss underwent these tasks under positive and 
negative attention to stimulation. For the Babinski and 
asymmetric tonic neck reflex, Ss showed low response 
scores during (a) a muscle tension task with positive 
attention, (b) mental work problems with positive 
attention, (c) muscle tension task with negative attention, 
(d) standard condition (no instruction), and (e) mental 
work problems with negative attention. For stretch 
reflex, changes in the amount of tension and 3 types of 
reflexes were observed both in muscles of biceps brachii 
and triceps brachii. Responses under all task conditions 
increased in comparison with the standard. Results show 
that there are many patterns of primitive motor reflexes 
and the abnormal reflexes in cerebral palsy are deter- 
mined not only by the pathological brain damages but 
also by S's mental set.— English summary. р 

1455. Zahn, Margaret A. (Temple U.) Incapacity, 
impotence and invisible impairment: Their effects upon 
interpersonal relations. Journal of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 115-123.— Based on ап 
extensive evaluation of 2,454 randomly selected appli- 
cants for disability benefits under age 64 yrs, the impact 
of characteristics of impairment was assessed on family, 
friendship, and casual relationships of the physically 
disabled. In general, findings support the conclusion that 
characteristics of impairments that clearly indicate 
sickness or disability are associated with better interper- 
sonal relations. This clarity, as indicated by severity of 
functional limitations, inability to work, and establishes 
sexual impairment, legitimizes the sick or disabled role 
for incumbents and facilitates unimpaired interpersonal 
functioning. When the health condition is in doubt, 
greater problems in interpersonal relations seem to arise 
The only findings that did not clearly support this 
interpretation were those related to visibility ай 
сраза relations. However, there was some er 
port in that among the younger Ss the visibly impair: 
tended to have кое үне Felations than the 
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nonvisibly impaired. Implications for labeling theory are 
briefly discussed. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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1456. Abrams, Richard & Taylor, Michael A. (New 
York Medical Coll, N.Y.) Anterior bifrontal ECT: A 
Clinical trial. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), 
Vol. 122(570), 587-590.—Placed electrodes as far for- 
wards over the front of the head as consistent with 
obtaining a generalized seizure for 17 21-72 yr old 
hospitalized depressed patients. The results of 4 and 8 
such treatments were reduced depression, no memory 
changes, and an absence of posttreatment confusion. 
Clinical improvement appeared to be superior to that 
typical of unilateral treatment, while the memory 
findings were similar to those obtained with unilateral 
electrode placement.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1457. Ammon, Günter. [Dynamische Psychiatrie: 
Grundlagen und Probleme einer Reform der 
Psychiatrie. (Dynamic psychiatry: Foundation and 
problem in the reform of psychiatry.).] (Germ) Darms- 
tadt, W. Germany: Hermann Luchterhand, 1973. 262 p. 

1458. Bolman, W. M.; McDermott, J. F. & Arensdorf, 
А. М. (U. Hawaii, Medical School) A new concept їп 
Social psychiatry: Child advocacy. Social Psychiatry, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 26-31.—Notes that the 1970 report 
of the Joint Commission on the Mental Health of 
Children concludes that the state of mental health 
Services for children has deteriorated in the past 40 yrs 
despite the steady growth of child psychiatric services 
during this time. The explanation for the finding appears 
to lie partly in the existence of structural or system 
defects which have impaired the growth and adaptation 
9f child mental health services, and partly in societal 
ambivalence towards children. These social psychiatric 
issues are discussed in terms of the newly developing 
concept of child advocacy. (French & German abstracts) 
—Journal abstract. 

1459. Busse, Ewald W. (Duke U.) Adolf Meyer 
Lecture: The future of psychiatry: A Hobson's choice? 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1972, Vol. 46(3), 329-342.—Dis- 
Cusses past and present changes in the field of psychiatry 
and attempts to delineate possible future courses in 
diagnostic and treatment procedures. The need to 
Improve diagnostic accuracy, the dangers of subspeciali- 
zation, the need for coordinated therapeutic measures, 
p advantages of Psychophysiologic monitoring, and 
ads in group interactions are considered. (15 ref.) 
É 1460. Castarède, Marie F. (Alfred Binet Center, Paris, 

rance) [Longitudinal case studies.] (Fren) Psychiatrie 
de lEnfant, 1972, Vol. 15(2), 541-608.—Reports 2 
examples of catamnestic studies, one in France and the 
pler in the United States. Observations of 9 long- 
followed cases provide specific information with regard 
9 Psychiatric services responding to 3 types of illness: 
ppchosis, neurosis, and mixed problems or prepsychosis. 
E development of a multiplicity of treatment opportu- 
‘ines 15 seen as necessary to respond to the variety of 
A ке le. public health services, outpatient clinics, 
contin а clinics. The need for initiating a therapeutic 

ntinuity in which the help given a patient is accompa- 
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nied by action with his family and environment is _ 
stressed. (25 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. NG 

1461. Choron, Jacques. Suicide. New York, N.Y.: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1972. 182 p. $2.95. 

1462. Cleghorn, John M. & Levin, Sol. (Cherokee- 
McMaster Child & Family Center, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada) Training family therapists by setting learning 
objectives. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 

1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 439-446.—Proposes a method of 
defining therapist variables in family therapy by stating — 
objectives of training. The method’s potential impor- - 
tance for educating a variety of mental health workers 
and for evaluative research is discussed. It is stressed that 
learning objectives pertain to 3 kinds of skills—perceptu- 
al, conceptual, and executive. Levels of necessary skills 
are outlined for basic (beginning), advanced, and 
experienced family therapists. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1463. Corsini, Raymond (Ей). Current _ 
psychotherapies. Itasca, Ill.: Е. E. Peacock, 1973. viii, — 
502 p.—Presents a series of readings on the history, . 
theory, techniques, and application of 12 types of 
psychotherapy (e.g. psychoanalysis, Gestalt Therapy, _ 
and transactional analysis). A: 

1464. Daly, Robert W. & Johnson, Frank A. (Syracuse .- 
U.) Three views of the “third psychiatric revolution.” 
International Journal of Psychiatry, 1972(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 
31-51.— Presents a dialogue between a traditional psychi 
atrist, a social psychiatrist, and a community psychia- 
trist. The article contains a distillate of 8 hrs of 
unrehearsed discussion about the changing ideals, 
theories, practices, and professional identities of Ameri- 
can psychiatrists.—Journal abstract. "un 

1465. Davis, Melvin. (York Hosp., Alcoholism Clinic, 
Pa.) A self-confrontation technique in alcoholism 
treatment. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), 191-192.—Assigned 24 white — 
male alcoholics (mean age = 48 yrs) in an outpatient — 
treatment program of 10 or more weekly sessions to (a) 
tape-recorded group sessions in which the tape record- 
ings were subsequently used in confrontation sessions or 
(b) individual therapy. All Ss had been drinking 
excessively for 9-30 yrs. 4 Ss in the group and 9 in the 
individual treatment failed to complete the program. At 
6-mo follow-up, 5 Ss in the group and 2 in the individual 
treatment had reduced their drinking.—Journal 
summary. 

1466. Fink, Max. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
The electroencephalogram in clinical psychiatry. In J. 
Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. 

1467. Freedman, Daniel X. (U. Chicago, Chicago 
Circle) Psychotomimetic agents and our understanding 
of psychiatric disorders. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological 

psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 
527 p. 
1468. Gocka, Edward F. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Analysis of length-of-stay data 
with incomplete observations. Psychological Reports, | | 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 343-358.— Considers that length- 
of-stay data of the type used as criteria for assessing 
various kinds of treatment programs poses a number of 
data analysis problems: Ss becoming lost to follow-up, 
unresponsive Ss being withdrawn at the end of the study, 
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Ss entering the study sequentially, and observations 
being arbitrarily truncated at some time point for 
- purposes of analysis. Such data are often described as 
data containing "censored" observations. Techniques for 
handling such data have been worked out extensively in 
industrial and human survival studies but are not 
commonly available in quantitative psychology litera- 
ture. Adaptations of such methods are suggested for 
assessing the results of treatment programs associated 
with alcoholism problems, the rehabilitation of blind 
veterans, recidivism among neuropsychiatric patients, 
Мапа the treatment of epileptic patients. 5 classes of 
analytic procedures are discussed: actuarial, nonparame- 
tric, stochastic-Markov, randomization, and maximum 
likelihood regression. These are detailed with Tespect to 
assumptions, sample-size requirements, characteristics of 
_ the censored observations, types of test statistics, ability 
_ to consider ancillary variables, and ease of computation. 
-. (46 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1469. Gottschalk, Shimon S. (Florida State U., School 
of Social Welfare) The community-based welfare sys- 
tem: An alternative to public welfare. Journal of Applied 

- Behavioral Science, 1973(Mar), Vol. 9(2-3), 233-242. 
—Suggests that the “New Society" cannot be created 
~ solely among the affluent and well educated. The poor, 
_ who more than all others are victims of the present social 
- order, must join in the invention of alternative institu- 
_ tions. An alternative to the existing system of public 
"assistance is proposed which seeks to institutionalize new 
. concepts of work, employment, equality, and communi- 
уу. А theory of social change which leads from the 
identification of cognitive alternatives toward the refor- 
mulation of basic societal norms and values is implicit. 
(16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

1470. Gross, William F. & Nerviano, Vincent J. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) The 
Prediction of dropouts from an inpatient alcoholism 

_ Program by objective Personality inventories. Quarterly 
- Journal of Studies оп Alcohol, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(2), 
514-515.—Administered the 16 PF to 371 white male 
patients on admission to an alcoholic treatment program, 
the Edwards Personality Preference Schedule (EPPS) to 
299 Ss, the Personality Research Form (PRF) to 144 Ss. 
1 Subsequently, 119 Ss who had taken the 16 PF, 63 who 
had taken the EPPS, and 36 who had taken the PRF 


e Organizational framework i i 
research should be conducted is described. rk in which 
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1473. Hunt, Howard F. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst., New York) Recent developments in the research 
psychology department. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1972, Уо], 
46(3), 432-438 —Presents a brief description of Tesearch 
conducted by the New York State Psychiatric Institute. 
Areas being investigated include sensory functions in 
psychiatric patients, the integrative functions of the 
human nervous system, pain, memory, aversively con- 
trolled behavior, thanatology, mother-infant relations, 
and therapeutic techniques. 

1474. Ingham, Roger J. & Andrews, Gavin. (U. New 
South Wales, Communication Disorders Lab., Sydney, 
Australia) An analysis of a token economy in stuttering 
therapy. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 6(2), 219-229.—Describes a Stuttering therapy 
program in which 39 adult male stutterers (mean 
age = 25 yr) were hospitalized and treated in 4-person 
groups under token economy conditions. The token 
system reinforced reductions and penalized increases in 
stuttering during conversation. The therapy program was 
divided into 3 Stages. Initially, Ss were treated by the 
token system, which was then integrated with a delayed 
auditory feedback schedule designed to instate and 
shape a prolonged speech pattern into normal fluent 
speech. Finally, Ss completed a speech situation hier- 
archy while under token control conditions. Experiments 
conducted in the Ist 2 stages of treatment are described. 
The Ist-stage experiments examined the design of the 
token system; the 2nd-stage experiment assessed the 
effect of a contingent punishment schedule integrated 
with the delayed auditory feedback procedure in order to 
shape rate of speaking as well as fluency. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1475. Kety, Seymour S. (Harvard U.) The planned 
obsolescence of psychiatric research. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1972, Vol. 46(3), 347-355.— Discusses the develop- 
ment of psychiatric research with emphasis on the Ist 15 
yrs of the National Institute of Mental Health research 
program. Recent reductions in public enthusiasm for 
such research and the reasons for the shift from research 
to health care are discussed. 

1476. Kety, Seymour S. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Problems in biological research in 
Psychiatry. In J. Mendels (Ed.), Biological psychiatry. 
New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. 

1477. Kielholz, Р. (Ed.). (U. Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) Depressive illness: Diagnosis, assessment, 
treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1972. 
302 p. $17.75. 3 

1478. Knox, Wilma J. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Biloxi, Miss.) Four-year follow-up of veterans 
treated on a small alcoholism treatment ward. Quarterly 

Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-А), 
105-110.—Conducted а 4-yr follow-up of 54 40-65 уг 
old male alcoholics treated with group psychotherapy 
and vocational and pastoral counseling, on a small 
alcoholism treatment ward. 19 Ss had also received 
disulfiram. Pre- and posttreatment behavior was evaluat- 
ed by searching records for evidence of critical drinking 
incidents (e.g., rehospitalization for drinking or discipli- 
пагу action within the Veterans Administration system- 
Only 7 of the 44 Ss who completed treatment had records 
in which no drinking incidents appeared. The outcome 12 
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the disulfiram treated group was not different from those 
in the remainder. 11 Ss died during the follow-up period, 
І by suicide. In only 2 Ss was alcoholism the sole 
diagnosis; the remaining Ss had a total of 117 additional 
diagnoses—psychiatric, neurological, and physical con- 
ditions.—Journal abstract. 

1479. Lapierre, Y. D.; Lavallée, J. & Tétreault, L. 
(Hosp. Pierre Janet, Hull, Quebec, Canada) Simultane- 
ous mesoridazine and psychodrama in neurotics. 
International Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & 
Toxicology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 7(1), 62-66.—Conducted a 
double-blind factorial study on 24 outpatient neurotics 
of both sexes. Significant overall improvement was 
observed on the Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scale 
from the 3rd to 6th wk of treatment for Ss on 
mesoridazine. The active drug associated with induced 
theme psychodrama treatment was accompanied by a 
decrease in obsessive-compulsive-phobic symptomatolo- 
BY. No significant decrease in the neuroticism index of 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory was observed, but 
mesoridazine did produce a significant decrease in the 
extraversion index in the Ist 3 wks. This then rose to 
previous levels. There was a marked tendency for Ss on 
mesoridazine to participate less actively in the psycho- 
drama sessions. The quality of their participation showed 
significantly less affective involvement and their inter- 
ventions, when present, were less involved and more 
neutral affectively.—Journal abstract. 

1480. Levitt, Sophie & Miller, Carol. (Center for 
Spastic Children, London, England) The inter-relation- 
Ship of speech therapy and physiotherapy in children 
With neurodevelopmental disorders. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 
188-193.—Pleads for the integration of physiotherapy 
and speech therapy with handicapped, especially cere- 
bral palsied children. Emphasis is on head control, 
posture, and control of abnormal reflexes. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries) (15 ref.) 

1481. Macklin, Ruth. (Case Western Reserve U.) The 
medical model in psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 49-69. 
—Attempts to clarify some of the obstacles to systematic 
inquiry into the merits and disadvantages of adherence 
to the medical model in matters of mental and emotional 
disorders. It is pointed out that legitimate criticisms 
Constitute objections to the way in which the model has 
been applied in a practical context. The following points 
are discussed: (a) the medical model: its nature and 
origins; (b) objections to the model; and (c) pragmatic 
Consequences and implications. (41 ref.}—C. Kokkinis. 
i 1482. Mandelbrote, Bertram M. (Littlemore Hosp., 

Xford, England) Schizophrenia: Treatment and out- 
соте. In J. Н. Price (Ed.), Modern trends in psychological 
meine. II. New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
ho ix, 381 p. $18.50. Presents a historical review of 

€ treatment of schizophrenia from 1825 to the present. 
lender topics include the custodial era, prefrontal 
The 9, Psychotherapy, and rehabilitation programs. 
m Outcomes of various treatment methods are assessed 

1 ш: on psychotropic drug effects. (93 ref.) 
th - Maurer, Albert S. (Hopedale Medical Complex, 

) Management of emotional disturbances in geriatric 
Patients, Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 


51: 1478-1487 


1973(May), Vol. 21(5), 226-228.—Considers that ac 


program of total health care must be oriented to the 
particular medical, psychologic, and socioenvironmental 
problems of aging. Behavioral disturbances in the 
geriatric patient often are associated with disrupted 
social patterns, organic illness, and feelings of inadequa- 
cy and uselessness. The need to identify all sources of 
disturbance to the patient, to eliminate adverse stimuli, 
to reassure the patient by providing emotional support 
and understanding, and to institute the required medical, 
tehabilitative, and nursing care is discussed. A 12-day 
trial of thioridazine in the treatment of 27 patients is 
described. The drug was a valuable asset in the 
management of senile anxiety, agitation, depression, and 


related behavioral disturbances. It is concluded that - 


emotional disorders in the elderly can be promptly 
recognized and treated by means of a systematic 
program.—Journal abstract. 

1484. McConville, Brian J. & Purohit, Arjun P. 
(Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Classifying 
confusion: A study of results of inpatient treatment in a 
multidisciplinary children's center. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 411-417.—De- 
scribes a method for grouping prime or target symptoms 


into social-behavioral, affectual-intrapsychic, and or- | 


ganic-cognitive classes and using these classes in making 
clinical diagnoses. Results of employing this technique tò 
assess clinical change in 85 children treated in a 


university-based inpatient psychiatric center are present- | 


ed.—Journal abstract. 

1485. Miller, Adam & Thompson, Andrew. (Oregon 
Coll. of Education) Factor structure of a goal checklist 
for clients. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 
497-498.—Administered the 39-item Goal Checklist to 
samples of 548 and 446 counseling center clients and 
separately factor analyzed the results. The 4 common 
factors identified were Social-Personal Security, Voca- 
tional-Educational, Academic Skills, and Marital-Close 
Relationships. It is concluded that the checklist is useful 
for therapy and research.—Journal abstract. j 

1486. Mitchell, Joyce C. (Royal Victoria Infirmary, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, England) Aspects of speech 
therapy in the U.S.S.R. including the role and training 
of the Russian logopedist. British Journal of Disorders of 
Communication, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(1), 74—78. 

1487. Mombour, W. (Max Planck Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Clinical Inst, Munich, W. Germany) [Procedure for 
standardization of the psychopathologic finding: II.] 
(Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1972, Vol. 5(3), 137-157. 
—Describes and discusses current psychiatric documen- 
tation systems for psychopathology. While there are a 
great number of published systems, few have precise 
definition of items, satisfactory studies of reliability and 
validity, good scoring systems, and an arrangement for 
direct recording. Based on these criteria, the Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale of J. Overall and D. Gorham 
and the Structured Clinical Interview of E. Burdock and 
A. Hardesty are recommended for a short interview. For 
more intensive interviews, the Wittenborn Psychiatric 
Rating Scale, Lorr’s Inpatient Multidimensional Psychi- 
atric Scale, Sptizer’s Mental Status Schedule and 
Psychiatric Status Schedule, and Wing’s Standardized 
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. Interview Schedule for Present State Examination are 
. recommended. (14 p. ref.) —English Summary. 

1488. Monroe, Jack J.; English, George E. & 
-Haertzen, Charles A. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Clinical Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) The language 
of addiction scales: Validity generalization of effects of 
labeling as drug addict or alcoholic. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Юес), Vol. 32(4, Pt. A), 
С 1048—1054.—Assessed the validities of the language-of- 
drug-addiction and alcohol-addiction scales in differenti- 
ating various groups of abusers and nonabusers using 
183 opiate addicts, 56 alcoholics, 50 mental hospital 
patients, 53 prison inmates, and 32 hospital employees. 
The scales consisted of 30 pairs of drug- and alcohol- 
. related items of identical verbal content (except for the 

drug levels) keyed to yield independent drug and alcohol 
scores for each S. The opiate addicts were significantly 
differentiated from alcoholics and from nonaddicts by 
higher scores only on the drug scale (p < .001), while 
alcoholics were significantly differentiated from all other 
groups on the alcohol scale (p < .001). “Hidden” 
alcoholics (n = 30) among the mental patients and 
+ prison inmates were detected by the alcohol scale. Extent 
of alcohol use was not reliably differentiated in the 
addicts, but those with a history of treatment for 
alcoholism scored higher оп the alcohol scale.—Journal 
summary, 
1489. Mottin, J. L. (U. Guelph, Ontario, Canada) 
Drug-induced attenuation of alcohol consumption: A 


of Studies on Alcohol, 
3 — Reviews studies on the 
use of 4 groups of drugs to attenuate chronic excessive 
alcohol intake: (a) antidipsotropics (disulfiram, calcium 
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challenge any claims of a pj 
. attenuating alcohol intake. (192 ref.)— Journal abstract. 


orientation among psychiatrists, British J 
» ^ y 
Medical Psychology, 1973(Маг), Vol. 46(1), 758 1—Ob. 


Social Attitudes Inventory, and the сао 


negative associa- 
aining in psychia- 
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try or other branches of medicine did not relate to 
treatment attitudes. However, Ss who entered Psychiatric 
training immediately after 1 yr of medical training had 
more radical social attitudes, and Ss not committed to а 
Psychiatric career differed from their colleagues in social 
and treatment attitudes. Psychiatrists who did not use 
psychotherapy were more conservative and had higher 
scores on physical treatments; eclectic psychiatrists were 
also differentiated from psychotherapists on these 
variables. Findings are compared with previous studies 
of psychiatric orientation to treatment and their implica- 
tions for psychiatric hospital practice and research are 
discussed. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

1491. Pérez de Francisco, César & Huitrón, Gloria, 
(Autonomous U. Mexico, National Inst. of Neurology, 
Mexico City) [Report on clinical psychology in psychia- 
try.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 10(1), 45-56.— Discusses the various 
orientations of practical psychiatry. It is pointed out that 
Psychiatry considers clinical help as only complementary 
and minimal. Acting upon the problem of diagnosis, and 
a model clinical psychological study are stressed. It is 
noted that a complete psychological examination can 
reveal (a) intellectual aspects of one's personality, (b) 
affective-volitional aspects of that personality, (c) certain 
aspects of diagnosis, and (d) some aspects of the fitness 
of the examinee. 2 case histories are related. It is 
concluded to be appropriate for psychiatry to collaborate 
with clinical treatment in order to arrive at better 
solutions for the mentally disturbed.—C. Kokkinis. 

1492. Pokorny, Alex D.; Miller, Byron A.; Kanas, Tom 
& Valles, Jorge. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Hous- 
ton, Tex.) Effectiveness of extended aftercare in the 
treatment of alcoholism. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(2), 435-443.—Conducted 
follow-up interviews with 122 male alcoholics 1 yr after 
completion of a 60-day hospital treatment program and 
participation in weekly Broup therapy sessions on an 
Outpatient basis. 91 Ss never attended the outpatient 
Sessions, or attended fewer than 8 times, and 31 attended 
8 or more times; 53% of the latter and 15% of the former 
were still abstinent after 1 yr. The incidence of drinking 
was less among relapsed Ss who had attended the 
sessions than among relapsed Ss who had never 
attended. Ss who had attended 8 or more sessions 
showed greater occupational, social, and personal adjust- 
ment than the other Ss. The over-all treatment outcome 
at the 1-уг follow-up was practically identical with the 
posttreatment adjustment of patients who had participat- 
edina 90-day program without outpatient sessions at the 
same hospital: 25% of both groups were abstinent. The 
drinking histories of both groups were similar, although 
at admission the 60-day patients were more socially 
stable and had fewer hospitalizations than the 90-day 
patients. It is concluded that for patients with greater 
stability hospitalization time can be reduced if suppor- 
tive aftercare is offered. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

1493. Portuondo, Juan A. [Projective test of Karen 
Machover: Human figure.] (Span) Madrid, Spain: 
Biblioteca Nueva, 1971. 62 P-—Describes and discusses 
the Machover Draw-A-Person Test. A variation in the 
test structure is Proposed in order to increase the 
measure's practicality. Additional diagnostic categories 
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аге discussed and drawing examples from 2 male 
psychiatric patients are presented. 

1494. Price, John Н. (Ed.) Modern trends іп 
psychological medicine: Il. New York, N.Y.: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 381 p. $18.50. 

1495. Price, John H. The therapeutic community. In 
J. H. Price (Ed.), Modern trends in psychological medicine: 
II. New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 
381 p. $18.50.—Reviews the literature on the organiza- 
tion of and the psychiatrist's role within hospital, ward, 
and community settings. The medical, social, and 
domestic facilities required for comprehensive, coordi- 
nated treatment of psychiatric patients are outlined. (195 
ref.) 

1496. Renshaw, Domeena C. (Loyola U. Hosp., 
Maywood, Ill.) Depression in the 1970's. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(5), 241-245.—De- 
scribes manifestations of depressive disorders for the life 
Stages of infancy, childhood, adolescence, adulthood, 
and old age. Numerous forms of treatment are suggested, 
including the use of antidepressant drugs, electroshock 
therapy, psychotherapy, and constructive environmental 
change. Depression in physicians and in those holding 
public office is also mentioned.—M. Oscar-Berman. 

1497. Sailor, Wayne; Guess, Doug & Baer, Donald M. 
(Kansas Neurological Inst., Topeka, Kan.) Functional 
language for verbally deficient children: An experimen- 
tal program. Mental Retardation, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(3), 
21-35.—Describes a comprehensive model and program 
employing operant conditioning procedures for training 
language skills in speech-deficient children. The program 
is designed for mute, nonimitative Ss, and should 
produce functional sentence usage within 29 sequential 
contingency lessons. The model and program will be the 
basis for à schematic language training manual in 3 
parts: evaluation and assessment of speech potential, 
training vocal and verbal imitation, and training func- 
tional language usage. The structure and content of the 
Program is detailed and a preliminary schematic outline 
18 provided. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1498. Shrier, Diane K. & Lorman, Steffi. (Family 
Service & Child Guidance Center, Orange, N.J.) Psychi- 
atric consultation at a day care center. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 394-400.—De- 
Scribes a program of early identification and therapeutic 
intervention being developed at a day care nursery. The 
нн Is carried out primarily by the nursery staff with 
| € assistance of a consultant child psychiatrist. Advan- 
ages to the very young and disadvantaged child of 
mental health services offered within the school setting 
are discussed, and 2 brief case histories are reported. 
—Journal abstract. 

v 1499. Späte, Helmut F.; Fichte, Ulrich & Poser, 
chee (Brandenburg Regional Neuroclinic, Neuropsy- 
ШЫГ Clinic for Adults, E. Germany) [Prevention of 
o b € in Brandenburg] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
223. 23g zinische Psychologie, 1973(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 
с — Concludes that psychiatric outpatient care of 
any risk patients must be improved. Presents statistics 
med Of all suicide cases have been preceded by an 
who cement to commit suicide, about ¥, of the patients 
ae attempt suicide had one or more previous attempts, 
ong those who died from suicide more than / had a 
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history of at least 1 attempted suicide. Suicidal syn- . 
dromes should be detected in the outpatient clinic. (41 
ref.)J—K. J. Hartman. 

1500. Stenbäck, Asser. (U. Helsinki, Finland) Re- 
search in geriatric psychiatry and the care of the aged. 
Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 9-15. 
— Discusses the magnitude of problems resulting from - 
the increase in the population of the aged. 3 major 
findings in gerontologic research are the (a) high 
frequency of depression, (b) significance of physical 
health, and (c) significance of rewarding social roles. 2 
types of treatment for functional mental disturbances 
that are important are crisis intervention and community 
care. The outlook for solving the problems of the aged in _ 
a satisfactory way in the immediate future is viewed 
pessimistically.—C. Kokkinis. 

1501. Stewart, Mark A. & Olds, Sally W. (U. Iowa) 
Raising a hyperactive child. New York, N.Y.: Harper & | 
Row, 1973. xii, 299 p. $8.95. К 

1502. Stones, М. J. (Middlewood Ноѕр., Medical 
Research Council Unit for Metabolic Studies in Psychia- ~ 
try, Sheffield, England) Electroconvulsive treatment and 
short term memory. British Journal of Psychiatry, _ 
1973(May), Vol. 122(570), 591—594.—Gave 40 adults of 
mixed psychiatric diagnosis electric shock or no shock 
between the Ist and 2nd presentations of 2 short-term 
memory tasks. The shock group showed deterioration in 
short-term memory after shock, while the control group 
actually improved. Retention interval over the range of 
4-24 sec was unrelated to the extent of the impairment of 
the shock group, although, over both groups, recall 
scores were better when the shorter retention interval _ 
was required.—R. L. Sulzer. 

1503. Tsvetkova, L. S. [Rehabilitation in cases of 
local brain lesions.] (Russ) Moscow, USSR: Pedagogika, 
1972. 271 p.—Diagnosis and rehabilitation treatment 
techniques for aphasias which affect the production and 
recognition of spoken and written material are discussed. 
A systematic organization of strategies is made for 
aphasias affecting afferent and efferent systems, logical 
and grammatical disorganization, motor coordination, 
alexia and agaphia. (145 ref.) 

1504. Van Scheyen, J. D. (Gasthuis Hosp., Middle- 
burg, Netherlands) Recurrent vital depressions: A 
follow-up study of 56 female and 28 male patients. 
Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
76(2), 93-112.—Systematically studied clinic and outpa- 
tients in 1965-1967 through 1971. During the follow-up 
period the 56 female patients experienced a total of 126 
vital depressive phases, in 23 of which (18%) electrocon- 
vulsive therapy proved to be indicated alongside treat- 
ment with tricyclic antidepressants. The same applied to 
12(26%) of the 51 depressive phases which occurred 
during the follow-up period in the 28 male patients. 
Psychiatric evidence of a familial hereditary taint existed 
in 28% of the women and 36% of the men. Probably 
depression-provoking psychogenic factors seemed of 
importance in 17 (60%) of the male patients. In 11 of. 
these 17 patients the premorbid personality showed the 
features of Tellenbach's"*melancholic type” (statothymia). 
Psychogenic factors seemed involved in the vital 
depression in only 6% of the female patients. Particularly 
in the long view, systematic treatment with tricyclic 
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antidepressants proved to be associated with an increase 
in the total number of recurrences (i.e., a decreased cycle 
duration as compared with that prior to the follow-up 
period). This was found to be statistically significant in 
the female patients. The question arises whether such an 
increased number of depressive phases would not be 
. regarded as a side effect or paradoxical effect which, 
after protracted therapy, is produced by the tricyclic 
antidepressants so far most commonly used. (32 ref.) 
-Journal summary. 


Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Processes 


1505. , Arminda. [Techniques of 
supervision in the analysis of children.] (Span) Revista 
de Psicoanálisis, 1972(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 5-34. — Discusses 
_ problems involved in working with children, interview 

techniques with the parent, and the importance of 
nonverbal language. Presents some case study material. 
—MW. B. Haslam. 

1506. Anzieu, Annie. [Interpretation: How the patient 
~ hears and understands it.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanáli- 

sis, 1972(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 283-297.— Discusses different 

attitudes the patient may have toward the words of the 
_ analyst. Case study material is presented, 

í 1507. Anzieu, Didier. [Difficulty of a psychoanalytic 
study on interpretation.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 253-282.—It is not easy to study 
how psychoanalytic interpretations are formulated by 
the analyst and how these interpretations are received by 
the patient. Difficulties can be on an unconscious level, 
Or they can be problems of semantics or theoretical 
problems.—W. B. Haslam. 

1508. Arieti, Silvano. The therapeutic assistant in 
treating the psychotic. International Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1972(Sep), Vol. 10(3), 7-22.—Indicates the 
. importance of the therapeutic assistant in treating the 

- Psychotic since (a) the treatment of the very ill should 

hot be entrusted to one person only, (b) at least 2 
interpersonal relationships are needed for healthy reinte- 

Bration, and (c) some important functions cannot be 
filled by the therapist. S was a 30-yr-old schizophrenic 

j female Who heard voices and suffered from delusions, 

. including the conviction that the world considered her a 
whore. _ Treatment included counseling, home visits, 
shared interests between assistant and patient, electrolo- 
Бу, and medication. In Spite of her illness, the patient is 
now reported to be able to enjoy “part of her life and 

- Some of her inner resources." —C. Kokkinis. 
DN 1509. Bennett, i 


егару with children 


and adolescents, Springfield, IIl.: Charles C Thomas 


1973. xv, 399 p. $13.95. 
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1511. Blatner, Howard А. Acting-in: Practical 
applications of psychodramatic methods. New York, 
N.Y.: Springer, 1973. viii, 152 p-—Describes the theoreti- 
cal bases and techniques of psychodrama, and discusses 
its applications to diverse settings (e.g., industry and 
School) Recommendations for the training of the 
psychodramatist are included. 

1512. Blum, Harold P. The concept of erotized 
transference. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 61—76.— Discusses erotized 
transference as a subspecies of erotic transference. Its 
analyzability depends upon resources of the total 
personality and capacity for ego growth. The significance 
and meaning of erotized transference is explored, with 
special reference to regressive repetition of childhood 
seduction and masturbation, and a seductive style of 
defense. The analytic situation is seen as a seduction to 
be warded off by seduction. Erotized transference can 
also be viewed as a distorted attempt to master trauma 
via active repetition. Erotized transference is not neces- 
sarily ego syntonic in depth, and can be anchored in 
countertransference responses.—Journal summary. 

1513. Brenner, Charles. (Yale U., Medical School) An 
elementary textbook of psychoanalysis. (Rev. ed.). New 
York, N.Y.: International Universities Press, 1973. ix, 
280 p. $7.95. 

1514. Burnell, George M. & Motelet, Kathleen. 
(Kaiser-Permanente Medical Center, Santa Clara, Calif.) 

lence therapy. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 728-731.—Considers that written 
communication usually takes place in the course of 
psychotherapy under 3 sets of conditions: (a) physical 
circumstances which separate patient from therapist, (b) 
special occurrences in the transference or countertrans- 
ference, and (c) conditions which preclude or limit other 
types of communication. A case is presented which 
illustrates all 3 sets of conditions. It is concluded that 
Similarities and differences between office psychotherapy 
and correspondence therapy do occur and should be 
known to therapists who plan to use written communica- 
tion effectively with their patients.—Journal авиа 

1515. Clark, Ted & Jaffe, Dennis T. Toward a redes 
therapy: Alternate services for personal and socia 
Change. New York, N.Y.: Interface, 1973. viii, 287 р. 
— Discusses issues encountered during the development 
of an alternative approach to therapeutic services for 
youth. The counterculture as a process of social chank 
is examined, and the structure and function of radical 
counseling programs are described. ical 

1516. Davis, Frederick B. (U. Washington, Medical 
School Div. of Child Psychiatry) Three letters from 
Sigmund Freud to André Breton. Journal of the America 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 127-134. 
—Discusses the influence of psychoanalysis on ! d 
Surrealism of Breton. Breton collected dreams of artis 
and writers publishing them in several works. It is note 
that Freud’s reaction to Breton’s work was rather 000: 
When Breton published Les Vases Communicants a 
sent Freud a dedicatory copy, Freud responded wi 
tather sharp letters, 3 of which are reprinted along WIE 
Breton's retort. A discussion of Freud's position m 
relation to Breton is included.— D. К. Marino. 
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1517. Fine, Reuben. The psychoanalysis of a drug 
addict. Psychoanalytic Review, 1972-1973(Win), Vol. 
59(4), 585-608.—Describes the case of a 33-yr-old 
physician who became a drug addict. Factors covered 
include life history, course of therapy, postanalytic 
developments and postanalytic integration. The psycho- 
dynamics of the drug addict include a basic depressive 
character, intolerance of frustration and pain, lack of 
affectionate and meaningful object relations, an artificial 
technique to maintain self-regard, and change from a 
realistic to a pharmacothymic regime. A follow-up of 
analysis over a period of 10 yrs indicated that a 
significant character change had taken place.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1518. Fine, Stuart. (Vancouver General Hosp., British 
Columbia, Canada) Family therapy and a behavioral 
approach to childhood obsessive-compulsive neurosis. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 
695-697.—Describes the cases of 2 boys, 11/4 and 9 yrs 
of age, with obsessive-compulsive rituals. Treatment 
consisted of (a) extinguishing rituals by interruption; and 
(b) family therapy to deal with feelings aroused in the 
patient, parents, or siblings by the rituals and the anger 
that resulted from interruption. The mutual support 
which resulted from a meeting between the 2 families is 
considered as aiding the therapy. The rituals are 
discussed as a method of coping with nonverbalized 
feelings, especially anger, and as symptom of family 
abnormality —S. Knapp. 

1519. Fliess, Robert. Symbol, dream, and psychosis: 
ША Psychoanalytic series. New York, N.Y.: 
International U. Press, 1973. viii, 435 р. $13.50.—Pres- 
ents the author’s psychoanalytic writings on the topics of 
symbol interpretation, dream hallucinations, the topog- 
raphy of dreams, the treatment of ambulatory psychosis, 
and hypnotic states. 

1520. Giovacchini, Peter L. [Character disorders: 
Form, structure and technical considerations.] (Span) 
Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1972(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 299-316. 
—Discusses the primitive fixations of the patient and the 
search for certainty that the patient can be helped, and 
how these 2 factors influence the therapeutic process. 

1521. Goldberg, Arnold. (Michael Reese Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Chicago, Ill.) Psychotherapy of narcis- 
Sistic injuries. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(May), 
Vol. 28(5), 722—126.—Proposes a separate diagnostic 
category Of acute narcissistic injuries. These disorders are 
defined as injuries of a psychologic nature to one's self or 
self-esteem. The category is differentiated from that of 
acute depressive reactions although the clinical phenom- 
ena are similar and the distinction is mainly in order to 
Propose a psychotherapeutic approach. This in turn is 
ased on the psychotherapist being used as a narcissistic 
Object or a functional unit of the self to facilitate the 
healing of the injury. Case reports are included to 
illustrate the process. Some relevant literature is re- 
Viewed, and suggestions for a continued utilization of 
new insights into the psychology of the self obtained 
from Psychoanalytic investigations is urged.—Journal 
abstract, 

р 1522. Gottesfeld Mary L.; Caroff, Phyllis & 
feberman, Florence. Treatment of adolescent drug 
abusers. Psychoanalytic Review, 1972-1973(Win), Vol. 
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59(4), 527-537.— Discusses the treatment of adolescent _ 
drug abusers from the point of view of unconscious — 
phenomenology. Specific aspects of therapy discussed 
include (a) the seduction of the therapeutic community, - 
(b) therapeutic intervention with parents of drug abusers, _ 
and (c) the therapeutic alliance with the adolescent. 3 
case histories are described of a 15-yr-old male who had 
been “popping” pills, а 15-yr-old male purchasing and _ 
selling marihuana, and a 17-yr-old female using heroin. и 
It is noted that the therapist should delineate the 
compulsive drug user from the fun seeker, should not _ 
move too quickly into feelings, and should be clear in his 
own mind about his feelings toward drugs.—C. Kokkinis, | 

1523. Greenwald, Harold. (United States International 
U.) Decision therapy. New York, N.Y.: Peter H. Wyden, . 
1973. vi, 312 p. $6.95.—Explores the personal decision _ 
making process as a vital influence on the psychothera- | 
peutic process and as a method for each individual to | 
apply to every problem area in his life. Decision therapy - 
is defined and related to other techniques, and brief case _ 
histories of decision therapy in action are included. | 

1524. Gunning, Susan V. & Holmes, Thomas H. (U. | 
Washington) Dance therapy with psychotic children: | 
Definition and quantitative evaluation. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 707-713. 
—Developed a program of dance therapy for use in | 
modifying a variety of irregular and disordered bod 
movement patterns common to psychotic children. In 
order to evaluate the effect of the therapy the Volwiler - 
Body Movement Analysis scale was developed. The scale . 
provides a quantitative value for 19 aspects of body 
movement. Comparison indicated that 14 psychotic | 
children were significantly different from 51 controls in — 
most categories of body movement. Dance therapy was 
done in the setting of a day-care unit for the psychotic 
Ss. Reapplication of the scale at the end of stay on the 
day-care unit indicated that most of the disordered body- 
movement patterns had improved. 6 case studies are 
presented.—Journal abstract. i 

1525. Hurn, Hal T. On the fate of transference after 
the termination of analysis. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 182-192. 
—Reports on a panel discussion held at the spring 1972 
meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association, A 
replication of original studies on transference is present- 
ed. Evidence is advanced to suggest that the transference 
neurosis is not obliterated during analysis but rather can 
be observed in postanalytic study sessions. However, 
differences are noted in this type of postanalytic 
transference.—D. R. Marino. 

1526. Jacobs, Theodore J. Posture, gesture, and 
movement in the analyst: Clues to interpretation and _ 
countertransference. Journal оў the ^ American | 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 77-92.—Dis- 
cusses how the analysts own bodily responses as he _ 
listens to, or otherwise interacts with, the patient can 
assist him in his analytic work. It is suggested that by — 
monitoring his own kinesic behavior as it occurs in | 
response to his shifting psychological state, he may be | 
able to put himself more finely in tune with his | 
unconscious reactions. This increased self-awareness can _ 
then be used, either in the service of providing clues to 
the meaning of the patient’s communications, or in | 
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facilitating the recognition of previously undetected 
attitudes and feelings in the analyst himself. (18 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

_ 1527. Joanidis, Lefteris. (Educational Psychology 
linic, Brno, Czechoslovakia) [Art therapy: Theoretical 
tarting points.] (Slok) Psychológia a Patopsychológia 
Ріеїаїа, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 29-42.—Presents a systematic 
survey of contemporary theoretical approaches to art 
therapy categorized into creativistic, integrative, activity, 
projective, and sublimation approaches. An attempt is 
made to synthesize the different starting points on a level 
of practical application. It is stressed that creative 
production is a complex process involving all aspects 
which are dominant in one or the other approach. If 1 
aspect is preferred to the detriment of another, its 
utilization will be confined to a specific patient and to his 
specific psychological disorder. (Russian summary) (23 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

- 1528. Kaufman, William. Some aspects of 
psychotherapy in allergic practice. Journal of Asthma 
Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 10(2), 117-129.—Considers 
that several allergic reactions initiate symptoms that 
simulate primary psychiatric disorders or organic brain 
syndrome. Some (e.g, the allergic mental syndrome) 
nterfere with the CNS causing impairment and altera- 
iion in thinking and personality. Other apparent allergic 
nesses (e.g., asthma, headaches, pollinosis, and gas- 
rointestinal disorders) depend on concurrent allergic 
ind emotional reactions. It is stressed that for best 
results both expert allergic treatment and psychotherapy 
are required. Several illustrative case histories are 
included. (47 ref.)—B. McLean. 

1529. Lorand, Sandor. Historical aspects and 
changing trends іп psychoanalytic therapy. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1972-1973 (Win), Vol. 59(4), 
497-525.—Presents observations and evaluations of 
major changes in psychoanalytic technique occurring 
over many years. Developments arising from Freud's 
contributions are illustrated through presentation of 
problems of handling transference, resistance, negative 
therapeutic reaction, and countertransference. It is 
concluded that the only valid method for assessing the 
effect of psychoanalysis is a follow-up of the patients. (44 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

1530. Loreto, Galdino. (Federal U. Pernambuco, 
Medical Faculty Psychiatric Clinic, Brazil) [Mental 
health for university students.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 253-276.—Reports results of a 
‘survey of 850 undergraduate mental health case histories. 
The burden of late adolescent development and heavy 
college programs are considered major causes of severe 
psychological stress. In general, short-term psychothera- 
py with or without drugs, as well as group therapy and 
orthopedagogical techniques, have had fast and Satisfac- 
tory results. Mental health programs for students in 


Brazilian universities are urged. (93 ref.)— English 
summary. 


1531. López, Benito M. 
interpretive invention in thi 
character disorders.] (Spa 
1972(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 
styles in the therape 
character disorders, fo 


D 


[Discovery of fantasy and 
e technical approach with 
n) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
189-215.—Discusses interpretive 
utic approach to patients with 
cusing on verbal, para-verbal, and 
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non-verbal communication, and using case study materi- 
al. (English summary) (26 ref.)—W. B. Haslam. 

1532. Mann, James. (Boston U., Medical School) 
Time-limited psychotherapy. Cambridge, Mass.: Har- 
vard U. Press, 1973. xiii, 202 p.—Describes a 12-session 
psychotherapeutic technique which considers the signifi- 
cance of infinite and categorical time on the patient's 
unconscious expectations of therapy outcome. Advan- 
tages of this technique include lessened patient depend- 
ence upon the therapist and focused treatment issues. 

1533. Marks, Isaac M., et al. (Eds.). (Maudsley Hosp., 
Inst. of Psychiatry, London, England) Psychotherapy 
and behavior change 1972. Chicago, Ш.: Aldine, 1973. 
xvi 517 p. $20.—Presents a selection of significant 
literature in the field of psychotherapy published in 1972. 
Included are works on process studies, extratherapeutic 
influences, encounter and sensitivity groups, desensitiza- 
tion and relaxation, flooding, modeling and role playing, 
operant approaches, and psychoanalysis. 

1534. McNally, Harry & Drummond, Robert. (U. 
Maine) Clients' need for social approval and percep- 
tions of counseling relationship and outcomes. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 363-366.—Exam- 
ined the relationship between clients' need and their 
ratings of counseling process and outcomes. 52 junior 
high, secondary school, and college student counselees 
anonymously completed the Barrett-Lennard Relation- 
ship Inventory and Marlowe-Crowne Desirability Scale 
at the conclusion of a 2nd interview with a counselor. 2 
wks after termination of counseling the Ss anonymously 
completed the Counseling Evaluation Inventory. Ss 
scores on the social approval scale were used to assign 
them to a high or a low approval-need group. Ratings of 
counseling process and outcome made by the 2 groups 
showed Ss with high need for social approval rated their 
counselors as more empathic and their counseling 
experiences as more satisfactory. Results suggest that 
clients’ need for social approval should be controlled in 
research utilizing clients’ ratings. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1535. Miller, Jean B. (Ed.). (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Psychoanalysis and women. 
Soe England: Penguin, 1973. xv, 415 p. 

95. 

1536. Mintz, Jim; Auerbach, Arthur H.; Luborsky, 
Lester & Johnson, Marilyn. Patient's, therapist's and 
observers’ views of psychotherapy: A “Rashomon 
experience or a reasonable consensus? British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 46(1) 83-89. 
—Compared ratings on the Therapy Session Report of 4 
therapists, 4 patients, and 2 judges who heard tape 
recordings of the sessions. A reasonable consensus was 
obtained on descriptions of the patient’s emotional 
States, but consistently poor agreement was found on 
evaluations of therapist relationships within the sessions 
and the “goodness” of the session.—4A. Olson. 

1537. Murata, Toyohisa. (U. Kyushu Hosp., Neurop- 
sychiatric Clinic, Fukuoka, Japan) [Some characteristic 
aspects of child psychiatry in Japan.] (Fren) Psychiatrie 
de l'Enfant, 1972, Vol. 15(2), 609-613.—Discusses prob- 
lems relating to child psychiatry in Japan, noting that the 
mother-child relationship is basically different from that 
in Western cultures. In Japan a mother devotes her life to 
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her children's care and education, sacrificing individual 
and professional considerations. This tight bond is seen 
as causing problems, e.g., lack of independence and 
separation anxiety. Although Japanese psychiatry is 
concerned with epidemiology, symptomatology, and 
nosology, little attention is given to psychotherapy. The 
difference in focus is considered in terms of conditions 
unique to Japan. With regard to psychotherapy, 2 
currents are discussed: psychoanalysis, which was 
introduced by a Japanese disciple of Freud but has not 
really penetrated Japanese psychiatry; and the psychoth- 
erapy of “Morita.” The latter is a Zen approach to 
neurotic disorders consisting of 3 steps: (a) isolating the 
patient in a small room for 7-10 days for the purpose fo 
self-reflection, (b) permitting the patient to rise and do 
light work while meditating and listening to his con- 
science, and (c) imposing 2-3 wks of heavy work without 
thought. The aim is not to cure symptoms, but to give the 
patient an objective view of himself.—P. Hertzberg. 

1538. Naar, Ray. (Saint-Francis General Hosp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.) [For whom tolls the bell: Comments on 
the last report of Professor Balint.] (Fren) Hygiene 
Mentale, 1972, Vol. 61(3), 87-92.—Provides an addition- 
al comment on a journal article by M. Balint. Compares 
the author's client-centered therapy with the Balint 
method. 

1539. Nikelly, Arthur G. (U. Illinois, Health Center) 
Current Adlerian therapies. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 41-48.—Focuses on Adlerian 
therapies for use in treating mental illness. Principal 
points covered include (a) prevalent methods of Adlerian 
practice, (b) the resocialization of the psychotic, (c) 
curbing antisocial behavior, (d) reeducational techniques 
for the school and family, and (е) marriage counseling. It 
is concluded that Adlerian methods, which cover a broad 
spectrum of psychiatric services, may be advanced for 
their time. (22 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

1540. Orgun, Ibrahim N. (Inst. of Living, Child 
Psychiatric Services, Hartford, Conn.) Playroom setting 
for diagnostic family interviews. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 540-542.—Describes 
a playroom setting in which play therapy and family 
interviewing techniques are incorporated. By using this 
method the diagnostic team can accumulate valuable 
data on the family while causing the least discomfort and 
Stress to the children. The method also acquaints parents 
With the use of the playroom and materials in play 
therapy. It is concluded, from the results of 2 yrs 
experience, that the technique can easily be adapted to 
family therapy for families with young children. 
—Journal abstract. 

_ 1541. Paul, I. Н. (City U. New York) Letters to 
Simon: On the conduct of psychotherapy. New York, 

-Y.: International О. Press, 1973. viii, 341 p. $12.50. 
—Uses the informal letter format to the student 
Psychotherapist “Simon” to present a treatise on the art 
and practice of psychotherapy. An articulation, descrip- 
ро. and explication is given of a form of psychotherapy 
ud оп principles derived from existentialism, human- 
EE and nondirective methodology, and with a central 

eoretical concept of ego autonomy. Psychological, 
Cognitive, and countertransference problems of the 
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therapist are discussed, as well as middle and end phases ^ 
of therapy, impasses, and crises. N 

_ 1542. Perls, Fritz. The Gestalt approach & eye - 
witness to therapy. Lomond, Calif.: Science & Behavior 
Books, 1973. xv, 206 p. $6.95. 

1543. Polster, Erving & Polster, Miriam. Gestalt 
therapy integrated: Contours of theory and practice. | 
New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xviii, 329 p. 
$12.50. a 
1544. Reich, Annie. Annie Reich: Psychoanalytic . 
contributions. New York, N.Y.: International 
Universities Press, 1973. x, 376 p. $13.50.—Presents a 
collection of the writings of Annie Reich, a psychoana- 
lytic clinician, which was prepared by her and published 
after her death. Problems of psychoanalytic technique, — 
particularly countertransference, are discussed as well as 
aspects of feminine psychology. (8 p. ref.) 

1545. Rosenfeld, David. [The drug addict patient: 
Clinical guide and psychopathological development in | 
psychoanalytic treatment.] (Span) Revista de Psicoandli. a 
sis, 1972(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 99-135.—Traces the steps in | 
the analytic process used with addicts, using material | 
from case studies. (30 ref.) 

1546. Rossi, Ernest L. Self-reflection in dreams. 
Psychotherapy: Theory, Research & Practice, 1972(Win), - 
Vol. 9(4), 290-298.—Explores the phenomenology o! 
self-reflection as manifested in dreams. Dreams include 
observer and experiential types. It is hypothesized that a 
separation-projection process is the fundamental opera- | 
tion of the self-reflective apparatus. Conditions associat- _ 
ed with self-reflection indicate that a “psychic” crisis 
accompanies the observer type dreams. In psychothera- - 
py, people are in at least 4 stages of development ranging 
from the most defensive to the more creative in their use 
of the self-reflective apparatus. Further research is 
necessary to prove or disprove the hypothesis. (2 p. ref.) 
—С. Kokkinis. 

1547. Ruitenbeek, Hendrik M. (Ed.). The analytic 
situation: How patient and therapist communicate. 
Chicago, Ш.: Aldine, 1973. 222 p. $8.50. 

1548. Scott, R. D. (Napsbury Hosp. St Albans, 
England) The treatment barrier: |. British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 46(1), 45-55.—Dis- 
cusses those obstacles to treatment created by the 
cultural view of mental illness in Western society. A 
review of the literature on societal profiles of mental 
illness, the mental patient, the sick role, and deviancy is 
presented. The operation and implications of treatment 
barriers in hospital and community are examined.—A. 
Olson. 

1549. Sette, Paulo. (Federal U. Pernambuco, Medical 
Faculty Psychiatric Clinic, Brazil) [Psychotherapy of 
lower-class patients.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1972(Oct), 
Vol. 35(4), 331-348.—Reports results of psychotherapy 
with 44 low-income adult patients treated in a Brazilian 
university psychiatric clinic. Assignment to psychothera- _ 
py was significantly dependent on the interests and 
motivation of the therapeutic personnel and did not . 
relate to bias of communication problems with the Ss. 
The 75% dropout rate is attributed to inadequacy of 2 
dynamic techniques and partially to the therapists’ _ 
inexperience —English summary. 
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- 1550. Stafford-Clark, David. (Guy's Hosp. York 
Clinic, London, England) Supportive psychotherapy. In 
- J. H. Price (Ed.), Modern trends in psychological medicine: 
JH. New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 
:381 р. $18.50.—Describes the implications, techniques, 
"and outcomes of supportive psychotherapy, an activity 
which covers all forms of communication between 
"therapist and patient. Emphasis is on objective assess- 
ment of the patient's needs, rather than the therapist’s 
projection of these needs or personal feelings about the 
desirability of the patient's solutions. (23 ref.) 
. . 1551. Szpilka, Jaime I. [A contribution to the study of 
the psychoanalytic process.] (Span) Revista de Psicoan- 
alisis, 1972(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 137-176.—Discusses the 
various levels of the relationship between the patient and 
the analyst. A case history is presented. (46 ref.) 
— 1552. Wallerstein, Robert S. (Mt. Zion Hosp. & 
-Medical Center, San Francisco, Calif.) Psychoanalytic 
perspectives on the problem of reality. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(1), 
5-33.—Notes that the implicit consensus about reality 
held at the time of Freud is no longer valid since there is 
-now a wide variety of viewpoints extending from R. D. 
-Laing and T. Szasz to the drug culture and antiscience. 
The history of the psychoanalytic perspective of reality is 
"briefly outlined and examined against the critical 
thought of modern scholars. Some implications for 
E ioensbrsis as a theory and a therapy are presented. 
These include developmental considerations, pathology, 
natural history of illness and spontaneous change, 
technical applications for therapy, and applications of 
psychoanalysis. (40 ref.)—D. R. Marino. 
1553. Zac, Joel; Bleger, José; Liberman, David & 
Windholz, Emanuel. [How interpretations originate in 
the analyst.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 29(2), 217-252.— Considers the interaction between 
the ego of the analyst and his method of interaction. 
Presents case study material and also commentaries 
- about the paper. (30 ref.) —W. B. Haslam. 
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.... 1554. Abramowitz, Stephen I. & Pantleo, Paul M. 
(Vanderbilt U., Interuniversity Psychological & Counsel- 
ing Center) The effectiveness of brief methadone 
Withdrawal among urban opiate addicts. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 629-635. 

—Conducted follow-up interviews with 16 narcotic 
ddicts who had participated for an average of 3 wks in a 

methadone maintenance program including group en- 
counters, and 16 addict controls who had investigated 

Бш had not participated in the program. Results indicate 
_ that the treated group (a) had a relatively high level of 
. continued drug use, (b) did not differ from controls in 
employment status or degree of contact with individuals 
| who condoned hard-drug use, and (c) had significantly 
less serious involvement with legal authorities. It is 

- concluded that the fairly high degree of social support 

for hard drug use in the user's posttreatment social 


. climate makes it difficult to maintain treatm i 
Er hos ent gains. 


,1555. Abuzzahab, F. S. & Anderson, B. J. (U 
x uper Medical School) A review of LSD ceste 
in alcoholism. _ International — Pharmacopsychiat 

1972(Dec), Vol. 6(4), 223-235.— Presents a ноя 
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review of the methodologies and findings of 31 investiga- 
tions into the effects of LSD treatment of alcoholics (N. 

= 1,105). There were 13 single large-dose studies 
without controls and 5 with controls; 4 studies of 
multiple low-dose LSD without controls and 3 with 
controls; and 6 miscellaneous investigations. Single 
doses ranged from 50-800 ug, and multiple doses ranged 
(per single dose) form 25-800 ug, with a total maximum 
dose of 100-6,400 ug (maximum of 6 doses). Follow-up 
ranged from none to 65 mo. The overall effectiveness of 
this controversial treatment of alcoholics remains disap- 
pointing. It is difficult to reach meaningful generaliza- 
tions from the variety of published investigations with 
different designs and variant criteria for improvement. 
(47 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1556. Angle, Hugh V. & Parwatikar, Sadashiv. (U. 
Missouri, Inst. of Psychiatry) Methadone self-prescrip- 
tion by heroin addicts in an inpatient detoxification 
program. Psychological Record, 1973(Spr), Vol. 23(2), 
209-214.—Demonstrated, in a detoxification program 
where 1 female and 8 male heroin addicts self-prescribed 
methadone during a 28-day period, that drug taking can 
be brought under treatment control. Self-prescription 
occurred within a group setting; dose selections were 
common knowledge among group members. Group 
influence appeared to minimize withdrawal symptoms 
and to encourage dose reductions, but it must similarly 
be held accountable for dose increases. For lasting 
change, it is suggested that effective treatment proce- 
dures must strengthen self-controls of drug-free behav- 
ior.—Journal abstract. EY. 

1557. Angst, J., et al. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) A double-blind comparative study on the 
effectiveness of maprotiline (Ludiomil) and imipramine 
(Tofranil) in endogenous depression. In P. Kielholz 
(Ed.), Depressive illness: Diagnosis, assessment, treatment. 
Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

1558. Ban, Th. A.; Lehmann, H. E. & Klingner, A- 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Nicotinic acid 
and catechol-O-methyl-transferase activity in schi- 
zophrenia. International Journal of Clinical Pharmacolo- 
gy, Therapy & Toxicology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 7(1), 44-41. 
— Tested the hypotheses that prior and simultaneous 
administration of nicotinic acid to schizophrenic patients 
can prevent the exacerbation of psychopathology, which 
is induced by the combined administration of a MAO 
inhibitor and a methyldonor, and that nicotinic acid can 
attenuate or improve the psychopathology thus induced. 
20 chronically hospitalized schizophrenics served as Ss in 
a double-blind, cross-over study. It was found that 
nicotinic acid can neither prevent nor counteract the 
clinical worsening due to methionine administration. In 
fact there were indications that nicotinic acid might have 
negative therapeutic effects. Since aggravation of psy- 
chopathology was seen only in 70% of the methionine- 
treated patients, it is speculated that aggravation of 
psychopathology to methionine is restricted to those 
schizophrenics with a high catechol-O-methyl-transfer- 
ase activity. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. : 

‚ 1559. Bastos, Fernando de О. (U. Sao Рашо, Psychiat- 
ric Clinic, Brazil) [A critical analysis of recent progress 
in psychopharmacologic therapy.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 373-380.—Comments on recent 
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advances in drug therapy stressing drug synthesis, animal 
experiments, and clinical tryouts. The present state of 
psychopharmacological knowledge is reviewed and the 
lack of a rational technique of clinical investigation in 
psychotropic chemotherapy is noted. 

1560. Bein, H. J. (CIBA-Geigy, Pharmaceutical Div., 
Basel, Switzerland) The activity of two structurally 
analogous psycho-active compounds. In P. Kielholz 
(Ed.), Depressive illness: Diagnosis, assessment, treatment. 
Baltimore, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

1561. Bennett, Donald R.; Madsen, Jack A.; Jordan, 
William S. & Wiser, Wilmer C. (U. Utah, Medical 
Center) Ketamine anesthesia in brain-damaged epilep- 
tics: Electroencephalographic and clinical observations. 
Neurology, 1973(May), Vol. 23(5), 449-460.— Distinctive 
EEG features, different from the changes produced by 
conventional anesthetic agents, were found in 6 of 8 
brain-damaged epileptics during ketamine anesthesia. 
Focal seizures occurred in 2 patients during anesthesia, 
while a 3rd S had a major motor convulsion in the 
recovery period. These 3 patients showed an increase in 
seizures during the 3-mo posttest period. These data 
support the results from animal investigations that 
ketamine is a cerebral stimulant. It is noted that this 
agent should be used with caution in epileptics.—F. О. 
Triggs. 

1562. Bewley, Thomas H., et al. (Tooting Bec Hosp., 
London, England) Maintenance treatment of narcotic 
addicts: Not British nor a system, but working now. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 
597-611.—Conducted a study with 491 opiate addicts 
attending 3 London clinics. Ss were mainly British, 
white, unemployed, single or separated, and under 25 yr 
old. Results of a 1- and a 2-yr follow-up of the 397 Ss 
who attended the Ist yr show that 52% were still 
attending clinics, 18% were off drugs, 12% were in prison 
or hospital, and 2% had died. Of those attending, 40% 
were working and 60% were using drugs other than those 
prescribed. There had been a 50% reduction in the 
number of arrests. Overall changes since the establish- 
ment of clinics were (a) a 50% reduction in the total 
amount of heroin prescribed; and (b) a change from a 
50% increase in the number of new cases recorded each 
year to an increase of 3/0, with 823 less heroin users and 
1,201 more methadone users.—Journal summary. 

1563. Birkett, D. P.; Hirschfield, W. & Simpson, G. M. 
(Bergen Pines County Hosp., Paramus, N.J.) Thiothixene 
in the treatment of diseases of the senium. Current 
Therapeutic Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 14(12), 715-779. 
—Administered thiothixene to 2 groups of psychogeria- 
tric patients at 2 separate hospitals (V = 26). Thiothix- 
ene produced notable improvement in psychiatrists and 
nurses’ rating scales as well as in psychiatrists’ global 
evaluation. Side effects did not interfere with treatment. 
Results suggest that thiothixene may be of value in the 
treatment of psychogeriatrie disorders.—Journal abstract. 

1564. Brauzer, Benjamin; Goldstein, Burton J.; 
Jacobson, Alan & Steinbook, Richard. (U. Miami, 
Medical School) The re-evaluation of a central nervous 
чоп stimulant: Pipradrol hydrochloride. Current 

herapeutic Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 14(12), 780—784. 
i, Compared piperadrol (Meratran), a mild CNS stimu- 
ant, marketed since 1956 for the treatment of mild 
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depression, to placebo in 58 21-65 yr old mild to . 
moderately depressed male and female patients under А 
double-blind conditions. Results indicate that the drug - 
was significantly better than placebo in ameliorating - 
feelings of depressed mood and sadness (p < .01 and 
.05, respectively). However, the undesirable pharmaco- 
logic effects related to CNS overstimulation limit its 
usefulness as a psychotropic agent.—Journal abstract. 

1565. Buisson, J. Е. [Treatment of schizophrenic _ 
states by a new neuroleptic with prolonged effects.] - 
(Fren) Annales Médico Psychologiques, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
10), 287-293.—Reports clinical observations on 37 
patients treated with flupenthixol decanoate for varied 
kinds of schizophrenic disorder. Treatment duration 
varied according to therapeutic response from weeks to 
over a year, averaging 6 mos. Injections of 20-40 mg 
given every 15 days had a beneficial effect on virtually 
all cases observed. Most improved were the schizophre- 
nias of recent origin and those remittent in form. It is 
concluded that the drug action is essentially one of 
disinhibition, combining a powerful antianxiety action 
with a weak sedating effect.—H. E. King. 

1566. Campbell, Magda; Fish, Barbara; Shapiro, - 
Theodore & Floyd, Arthur. (New York U., Medical . 
Center, Children’s Psychopharmacology Research Unit) - 
Acute responses of schizophrenic children to a sedative 
and a “stimulating” neuroleptic: A pharmacologic 
yardstick. Current Therapeutic Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 

14(12), 759-766.—Conducted an acute double-blind — 
crossover study in which 15 hospitalized 2-5 yr olds (13 _ 
schizophrenics) were given placebo, chlorpromazine 
(prototype of sedative neuroleptic), trifluperidol (proto- 
type of “stimulating” neuroleptic) dextroamphetamine, 
and chloral hydrate. Trifluperidol was statistically 
significantly better than chlorpromazine and placebo. 
Chlorpromazine produced significant worsening of 
hypoactivity. The acute symptom changes of this 
impaired subgroup of schizophrenics were similar to 
earlier findings on maintenance studies: Ss were fre- 
quently overly sedated by antipsychotic doses of chlor- 
promazine and responded best to a less sedative 
neuroleptic. The efficiency of this type of acute crossover 
design in evaluating the therapeutic effects of new drugs 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1567. Canada, A. T. (U. Toronto, Sunnybrook Hosp., 
Ontario, Canada) Methadone in a 30-day detoxification 
program for narcotic addicts: A critical review. Interna- 
tional Journal of the Addictions, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 613-617. 
—Reports results of a short-term (30-60 day) detoxifica- 
tion program using methadone in 270 patients suspected 
of being addicted to hard narcotics. Of the 157 Ss for 
whom 6-mo follow-up data were available, only 10 Ss 
(7%) were narcotic-free. The data suggest that such а 
short-term program with ambulatory patients involving 
no counseling or aftercare does not produce favorable 
results.—Journal abstract. 

1568. Charbaut, J.; Roggy, J. & Mourey, B. 
[Utilization of Piraéetam in adult psychiatry.] (Fren) 
Annales Médico Psychologiques, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10), 
281-286.—Summarizes the therapeutic effects of Pirace- 
tam, an agent acting primarily on higher cerebral 
functioning, when applied to 26 patients manifesting 
senile intellectual deterioration. 4596 responded well, 15% 
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"showed an equivocal improvement, and 4096 were 
unchanged. The most benefited cases were those with 
onfusional mental states resulting from recent vascular 
syndromes. Delusions or severe memory defects were 
- unaffected by treatment.—H. E. King. 
|_ 1569. Chien, Ching-Piao; Stotsky, Bernard A. & Cole, 
onathan О. (Boston State Hosp., Mass.) Psychiatric 
treatment for nursing home patients: Drug, alcohol, and 
| milieu. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1913(May), Vol. 
30(5) 543-548.—Placed 64 nursing home patients 
eceiving doxepin, other psychoactive drugs, or no 
- "medication on an alcohol regimen of beer or wine in the 
ward or in a simulated pub setup. The alcohol produced 
ignificant improvement in all groups, especially the 
'doxepin group. However, the pub milieu did not 
emonstrate a significant superiority over ward milieu. It 
| is suggested that the pub milieu should be used as a 
— eatalyzer rather than as an independent treatment 
modality to facilitate the alcohol therapy. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
1570. Claghorn, James L. (Texas Research Inst. of 
Mental Sciences, Houston) A double-blind comparison 
of haloperidol (Haldol) and thioridazine (Mellaril) in 
utpatient children. Current Therapeutic Research, 
972(Dec), Vol. 14(12), 785-789.—Conducted a double- 
lind comparison of haloperidol and thioridazine with 38 
male and 19 female 5-11 yr olds who exhibited the 
—symptomology of childhood psychiatric disorders. Ss 
| received identical-appearing capsules containing .5 mg 
haloperidol or 10 mg thioridazine. The maximum 
_ allowed dosage was 10 mg haloperidol or 200 mg 
thioridazine. Ss were evaluated before, during, and after 
_ drug therapy. Physical and laboratory determinations 
were obtained, and symptomological evaluation was 
based on a specially designed “Checklist of Home 
Behavior” and global physician ratings. While some 
beneficial changes were noted for behavior during 
- homework, results indicate that haloperidol and thiorida- 
zine were essentially the same in treatment effectiveness. 
—Journal abstract, 
1571. Claghorn, James L. (Texas Research Inst. of 
Mental Sciences, Houston) A comparative study of 


loxapine succinate, librium, and placebo i i 
outpatients. Current R ROEN 


Vol. 15(1), 8-12. 
Who manifested s 
1 of 3 designated 
. poxide, 


pine, 
daily 100 mg chlordiaze- 
: р wks. 55 underwent 

ons at base line and 
ployed were a psychiatrist's 
Iesponse, an anxiety scale, and a 
all administered at base line and then at 
for the duration of the study. Statistical 


obtained through the global impression 
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poxide administered, it is concluded that 1охарше | 
succinate is a relatively ineffective tranquilizing agent, 
—Journal abstract. 1 

1572. Cole, Jonathan O. (Boston State Hosp., Massa- 
chusetts Dept. of Mental Health) Clinical uses of ће 
amphetamines. In Е. H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds); — 
Current concepts on amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a — 
workshop at Duke University Medical Center, June 5-6, — 
1970. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing — 
Office, DHEW No. (HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. 
$3.50.—Discusses the clinical efficacy of amphetamine 
in the treatment of hyperkinesis, narcolepsy, simple 
fatigue, and obesity. Evidence is presented which 
indicates that, while useful for certain individual pa- 
tients, amphetamine treatment is not particularly effec- 
tive in treating depression or facilitating psychotherapy. 
Drug abuse with amphetamine is discussed. 

1573. Cole, Jonathan O.; Freedman, Alfred M. & 
Friedhoff, Arnold J. (Eds.. Psychopathology and 
psychopharmacology. Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins 
U. Press, 1973. x, 298 p. $15.— Presents the proceedings 
of the 62nd Annual Meeting of the American Psycho d 
ical Association in New York City in March, 1972. 
Papers cover drug models of schizophrenia, drug 
treatments for schizophrenia, antidepressants, the nico- 
tinic acid and transmethylation hypothesis of schi- 
zophrenia, norepinephrine metabolism in depressive and 
manic disorders, and an ecological perspective on drug 
use and abuse. 

1574. Cooper, Thomas B.; Bergner, Per E. & Simpson, 
George M. (Rockland State Hosp., Research Center, 
Orangeburg, N.Y.) The 24-hour serum lithium level as а 
prognosticator of dosage requirements. American Jour- 
nal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 601-608; 
—Describes a technique that enables a physician to 
determine a patient's lithium dosage requirement on the 
basis of a single blood sample collected 24 hrs after the 
administration of a 600-mg priming dose of lithium. The 
basis of this technique is discussed, and the importance 
of ascertaining that the patient has ingested the priming. и 
dose of lithium is emphasized.—Journal abstract. A 

1575. DeHart, Roy L. & Sorrentino, John P. (Royal 
Australian Air Force, Canberra, Capital Territory) x 
Experience with drug abuse. Military Medicine, 
1973(May), Vol. 138(5), 294-297.—Relates experiences ] 
with detoxification of nearly 100 drug abusers among — 
U.S. personnel in Vietnam. Successful short-term results” 
were realized in 74% for 3 mo or longer. A practica 
approach to the successful management of drug rehabili- ] 
tation in the military service is described. 5 illustrative ш 
cases are presented.—Journal summary. 

1576. Downing, Robert W. & Rickels, Karl. (U 
Pennsylvania) Predictors of response to amitriptyli 
and placebo in three outpatient treatment settings 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Feb), Vol 
156(2), 109-129.—Identified the following potential 
predictors of response to amitriptyline in moderately 
depressed neurotics: patient demographic and attitudini 
characteristics, assessments of presenting illness and its 
history, and evaluations of the patient-therapist interac- 
tion. (34 ref.) 

1577. Drake, A. M. & Kolb, Douglas. (U.S. Navy Divs 
Rehabilitation Center, Miramar, Coit) The first увай 
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experience at Miramar Drug Rehabilitation Center. U.S. 
Navy Medical Ne europsychiatric Research Unit, 1972(Mar), 
No. 72-12, 9 p.— Describes the establishment of the Drug 
Rehabilitation Center at Miramar, California, in June 
1971 in response to acute concern with the epidemic of 
drug abuse that developed in Southeast Asia during 
1970-1971. The population received during the Ist yr 
included many men who had become addicted to heroin, 
usually by smoking, and large numbers of polydrug 
users, some of whom used heroin or opium occasionally. 
A large proportion of this population had records of 
delinquency and antisocial behavior before and during 
their military service. 5 distinct therapy programs were 
established in order to encompass the varied motivations 
and needs of this heterogeneous population. These 
programs, the problems encountered, and progress 
achieved during the Ist yr of operation are described. 
Efforts made to measure changes in behavior as 
perceived by the individual and the staff are noted. 
—Journal abstract. 

1578. Erwin, С. W.; Gerber, C. J.; Morrison, S. D. & 
James, J. F. (Duke U., Medical Center) Lithium 
carbonate and convulsive disorders. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 646-648.—Adminis- 
tered lithium carbonate to 17 state hospital patients over 
a 6-wk period. 15 Ss were severe epileptics, poorly 
controlled clinically with standard anticonvulsants; 1 $ 
had been well controlled; and 1 S had an abnormal EEG 
with no clinical history of seizure activity. EEGs were 
obtained prior to the study and twice weekly during the 
study. Serum lithium ion levels were determined prior to 
each EEG and maintained between .6 and 1.25 mEq/Ii- 
ter, There was only 1 instance of increased clinical 
seizure activity, while 10 of the 16 Ss showed a clear 
reduction of seizure frequency. EEG changes paralleled 
clinical findings with 1 exception. Status epilepticus was 
not encountered and only 1 S had more seizures 
(4.0/mo) during the lithium carbonate treatment period 
than during the baseline period (1.8/mo). (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1579. Gardos, George; Cole, Jonathan O. & Orzack, 
Maressa H. (Boston State Hosp., Mass.) The importance 
of dosage in antipsychotic drug administration: A 
review of dose-response studies. Psychopharmacologia, 
1973, Vol. 29(3), 221-230.—Reviews methodologically 
adequate clinical dose-response studies with antipsychot- 
їс compounds. A number of consistent findings have 
emerged. Treatment resistant schizophrenics, and schizo- 
[еще under 40, hospitalized less than 10 yrs often 
p from high or very high doses of antipsychotics. 
Шр ре treatment is to be considered for apathetic or 
Pd schizophrenics who are not floridly psychotic. 

acebo or no medication is optimal for a hitherto not 
Well defined subgroup. The usual clinical dose range 
os to be most therapeutic for the remaining 
5 izophrenic populations, probably including most 
utpatients. Methodological problems encountered in 
п оше studies and clinical problems in posology 

1 duse (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

ot 1.0. Gatozzi, Antoinette A. Lithium їп the treatment 
mood disorders. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Hera Office, National Clearinghouse for Mental 
ealth Information, No. 5033, 1970. vi, 99 р. $.60. 
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1581. Gayford, J. J.; Parker, A. L.; Phillips, Eileen M. 
& Rowsell, A. R. (Roffey Park Hosp., Horsham, 
England) Whole blood 5-hydroxytryptamine during 
treatment of endogenous depressive illness. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 122(570), 597-598. 
— Reports blood 5-hydroxytryptamine levels for 16 
patients under treatment with L-tryptophan + phenel- 
zine, amitriptyline, or L-tryptophan + a-methyldopa, 
some with ECS therapy. 

1582. Gittelman-Klein, Rachel & Klein, Donald F. 
(Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N.Y.) School phobia: 
Diagnostic considerations in the light of imipramine 
effects. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 156(3), 199-215.—Conducted a double-blind, place- 
bo-controlled study of the effects of imipramine among 
35 6-14 yr old school phobic children. Ss and their 
families were given a multidiscipline treatment program 
concurrently with imipramine or placebo treatment. 
Imipramine (100-200 mg/day) over a 6-wk period was 
found to be significantly superior to placebo in inducing 
school return and in global therapeutic efficacy. It was 
found that imipramine effects could not be detected after 
3 wks but were clearly present after 6. Of 10 items rated 
by the psychiatrists at base line and after 6 wks of — | 
treatment, 4 items which reflect the severity of the child’s 
phobic behavior were significantly improved by imipra- _ 
mine treatment. Among 10 items rated by mothers, only | 
1 item reflecting depressive mood showed a significant 
drug effect, On the whole, side effects were not 
significant. Diagnostic characteristics of this population 
are discussed, and the relevance of the findings to 
theories of school phobia is examined. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1583. Glassman, Alexander H. & Perel, James M. 

ew York State Psychiatric Inst, New York) The 
clinical pharmacology of imipramine: Implications for 
therapeutics. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(May), 
Vol. 28(5), 649-653.—Discusses recent evidence that 
identical oral doses of a tricyclic antidepressant can, in 
different individuals, result in radically different blood 
levels. This phenomenon which is the result of drug-drug 
interactions and individual genetic characteristics has 
major clinical implications. The plasma level resulting 
from a standard oral dose can be markedly increased or 
decreased by the concomitant administration of numer- 
ous usually used medications. This is a significant and 
commonly unrecognized problem and compounds the 
genetic metabolic variability inherent in these drugs. 
Imipramine hydrochloride is used as a model for the 
tricyclic antidepressants in general. Its metabolism and 
pharmacodynamics are examined with specific emphasis 
on their relationship to the marked individual variability 
seen in this class of drugs and the relationship of this 
variability to clinical effectiveness. (49. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1584, Goshen, Charles E. (Vanderbilt U.) Drinks, 
drugs, and do-gooders. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 
1973. ix, 268 p. $7.95.—Presents an objective appraisal of 
the nation’s reaction to early prohibition laws by seeking 
chemical substitutes, and discusses common factors 
leading to drug and alcohol addiction. It is suggested 
that no satisfactory solutions to the problems of drug 
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'abuse can be reached until the public looks at the present 
crisis in а cultural and historical perspective. 

1585. Greenhill, Laurence L., et al. Lithium carbonate 
in the treatment of hyperactive children. Archives of 
"General Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 636-640. 
 — Placed 9 severely hyperactive children, unresponsive 
_ to drugs and psychotherapy, on a 3-mo modified double- 

blind trial of lithium carbonate alternating with dex- 
_troamphetamine or placebo. 6 Ss showed no improve- 
“ment or a worsening of symptoms when given lithium 
- carbonate, and 1 dropped out of the study. The 2 Ss who 
“improved transiently had affective symptoms and dif- 
fered on psychophysiological measures from the rest of 
the group. Average evoked potential data using visual 
stimuli indicated all 9 Ss resembled other hyperactive 
children unresponsive to amphetamine, showing similar 
“augmenting” responses to both dextroamphetamine 
and lithium carbonate. Lithium carbonate appears to be 
a safe drug for investigation in children but is inadequate 
for treating hyperactive children unresponsive to stimu- 
lant medication. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
1586. Guz, I. (Sao Paulo U., Medical School, Brazil) A 
controlled, double-blind, between-patient trial compar- 
ing CIBA 34,276-Ba and imipramine in depressive 
states. In P. Kielholz (Ed.), Depressive illness: Diagnosis, 
assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 
1587. Guz, Isac; Moraes, Ruderico & Sartoretto, Jose 
“М. (U. Sao Paulo, Clinical Hosp., Brazil) The therapeutic 
effects of lorazepam in psychotic patients treated with 
haloperidol: A double-blind study. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 14(12), 767-774.—Adminis- 
tered haloperidol (3 mg/day) and lorazepam (6 mg/day) 
ог placebo to 60 acutely psychotic patients in strict 
random order and on a double-blind between-Ss design. 
Ss were evaluated weekly for 4 wks on a target-symptoms 
scale and on the M. Hamilton anxiety rating scale. A 
Blobal clinical assessment was also made weekly to 
evaluate the state of the disease in relation to the 
immediately preceding week, and a final global clinical 
assessment was made after all 4 wks of therapy. Results 
Show a trend in favor of the lorazepam-treated group 
which, however, did not reach statistical significance 
(p < .05) for the values of the rating scales. Lorazepam 
did have a beneficial effect on some individual symp- 
toms (е.р., anxious mood, insomnia, delusions-hallucina- 
tions, fears, behavior in the ward and at interview, and 
agitation). These benefits showed either as more Ss 
improving earlier or as a total of more Ss improving at 
the end of the trial. When Ss were assessed from a 


clinical point of view, with the State of the disease 


evaluated in terms of the immediately Preceding week, 


significantly more Ss on lorazepam thai 
improved in the 1st and last Weeks of m3 
incidence and type of side effects were similar in both 
оча аа 
1588. dox, Victor С. & Jacobson, 
Southern California) Psychological ео. 
and personality fluctuations of long-term methadone 
maintenance patients. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1972, Vol, 7(4), 619-627.— Administered a 
battery of Personality and mood tests (e.g. the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale) at weekly intervals to 43 heroin 
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addicts in a l-yr methadone treatment program. Results 
show that most of the Ss had adequate psychological 
adjustment. Weekly differences in Ss’ responses indicate 
initial incapacity to succeed on methadone maintenance 
and erratic mood changes while on the program. The 
ability to predict likelihood of psychological stability on 
methadone maintenance is demonstrated, along with 
procedures for improving existing instruments for this 
identification.—Journal summary. 

1589. Heim, E.; Joyce, С. R. & Martin, K. H. 
(“Schlössli” Psychiatric Clinic, Oetwil am See, Switzer- 
land) A comparison of open and blind dosage in an 
antidepressant trial. In P. Kielholz (Ed.), Depressive 
illness: Diagnosis, assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md.: 
Williams & Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

1590. Hippius, H. (U. Munich, Nerve Clinic, W. 
Germany) The current status of treatment for depres- 
sion. In P. Kielholz (Ed.), Depressive illness: Diagnosis, 
assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

1591. Jauch, Thomas E.; Loch, Jerry; Earl, Joseph & 
Bauer, William. (Northwest Human Resources Center, 
Rolling Meadows, Ill.) Droperidol: A preferred neurolep- 
tic in narcoanalysis. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 34(5), 259-262.—Discusses the advan- 
tages of droperidol (dehydrobenzperidol) which has been 
suggested as an alternative to sodium amytal (amobarbi- 
tal) use as a narcoanalytic agent. The treatment of 
delinquent adolescents under droperidol narcoanalysis is 
described, and 1 case history with a sample analysis is 
presented. In this case, 9 mo after confrontation with 
material taped during the analysis, the patient is judged 
to be better adjusted.—Journal summary. 

1592. Johnson, Alonza C. & Kulkarni, A. S. (Contra 
Costa County Hosp., Martinez, Calif.) Piperacetazine 
and chlorpromazine: A comparison. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 603—605.—Adminis- 
tered intramuscular injections of either piperacetazine ог 
chlorpromazine to 26 agitated acute schizophrenic 
inpatients. 3 rating scales were used to assess the effects 
of the drugs. Both drugs were found to be effective in 
producing significant improvement in the Ss, although 
piperacetazine appeared to be more potent than chlor- 
promazine. No side effects were observed.—Journal 
abstract. 

1593. Jovanovic, U. J., et al. (U. Wurzburg, Nerve 
Clinic & Polyclinic, W. Germany) The effect of 
maprotiline (Ludiomil) on the waking state and on sleep 
patterns in normal subjects and in patients suffering 
from depression. In P. Kielholz (Ed.), Depressive illness: 
Diagnosis, assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Wil- 
liams & Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

1594. Jus, A., et al. (Laval U., Quebec, Quebec. 
Canada) Some remarks on the influence of lithium 
carbonate on patients with temporal epilepsy. /nterna- 
tional Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & 
Toxicology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 7(1), 67—74.—Studied the 
influence of the administration of lithium carbonate in 
18 female patients with temporal epilepsy. АП Ss had an 
abnormal EEG, and during lithium administration their 
former anticonvulsive medication was continued. The 
Clinical trial was carried out in 2 phases: acute an 
longer term administration of lithium carbonate. The 
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aim of the acute phase was to investigate the influence of 
a single dose of lithium carbonate (600-900 mg) on the 
EEG of epileptic patients. In patients with a serum 
lithium level ranging from .68-1.15 mEq/l, a single dose 
of lithium did not influence their EEG pattern. The aim 
of the 2nd phase was to evaluate the therapeutic effect 
on seizure frequency, behavior, and EEG pathology of 
lithium given daily to 8 Ss randomly selected from the 
initial group. Treatment was interrupted about 2 wks 
after the administration of 600 mg lithium carbonate 
daily, because the amount of seizures increased in 3 Ss, 
behavior became impaired in 4, and the EEG pathology 
increased in 5. The serum lithium level during this phase 
was not higher than .58 mEq/l. The remaining 10 Ss 
(control group) did not show any changes in amount of 
epileptic seizures, behavior, or EEG pattern. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1595. Kaplan, Rita, et al. (Central Islip State Hosp., 
N.Y.) Phenytoin, metronidazole and multivitamins in 
the treatment of alcoholism. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), 97-104.—Conduct- 
ed a double-blind study in which 43 male and 7 female 
25-58 yr old alcoholics received diphenylhydantoin 
(DPH), metronidazole (MNZ), or multivitamins (MV) 
during a 28 day hospitalization and then continued on 
open medication for 12 mo. Only 7 (6 DPH, 1 MV) Ss 
continued their medication for the full year. After 4 wks 
the global rating scale showed noticeable improvement 
in 8 DPH, 1 MNZ, and no MV Ss, moderate improve- 
ment in 6, 3, and 4, respectively, slight improvement in 3, 
2, and 7, and no improvement in 3, 4, and 9. WAIS 
Scores showed no significant group differences before 
treatment; no significant changes occurred after 2 and 4 
wks although greater stability was reflected in the scores 
at 4 wks; nor were there any significant changes in the 
MMPI scores. Some of the DPH Ss showed improved 
mood, clarity of thought, ability to maintain attention, 
case of falling asleep, increased frustration tolerance, 
and improved degree and range of social contacts. Based 
only on clinical impressions, it is concluded that MNZ is 
valueless for long-term treatment, MV is of value as 
vitamins only, and DPH has some therapeutic value in 
Some patients because of its nonaddictive properties and 
its modifying effects on behavior and mood. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

S us Klein, Donald F.; Honigfeld, Gilbert & Feldman, 
d ney. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N.Y.) Prediction of 
& еч in personality disorders. Journal of Nervous 
< (Мета! Disease, 1973(Mar), Vol. 156), 183-198. 
Jb end that drug therapy has a definite but limited 
dei ^s a the treatment of personality disorders, and that 
for d iagnosis interactions are now clearly established 
moon Blobal clinical outcome and discrete qualitative 
chlor me categories. The consistently beneficial effects of 
ai үзле in emotionally unstable personalities 
conte. P iPramine in "pseudoneurotic" patients are 
and 25160 with lack of drug responsivity in hysterical 
inve, SSive-aggressive patients. Results of a reported 
utilit ш of 311 inpatients support the predictive 
interd, diagnosis, but emphasize that the problem of 
evel Бе unreliability is serious and requires the 
ешр а] nt Of new, objective diagnostic methods. An 
al, decision tree method of generating psychiatric 
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diagnoses by computer is described. The method makes. 
no assumptions about univariate or bivariate distribution 
characteristics and is consequently free of some of the 
criticisms leveled at multiple-discriminant function 
analyses of psychiatric rating scale data. The present 
data support the validity of these machine diagnoses and 
show drug-diagnosis interactions of a similar magnitude 
to clinical diagnoses.—Journal abstract. 

1597. Koran, Lorrin M. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Heroin maintenance for heroin addicts: Issues 
and evidence. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 288(13), 654-660.— Discusses the recent 
revival of debate concerning the use of maintenance 
doses of heroin in the treatment of heroin addicts. 
Treatment procedures in the U.S. and Great Britain are 
described. Legal, medical, social, and political issues 
involved in the controversy are discussed. Evidence is 
presented indicating the physiological, psychological, 
and sociological benefits of heroin maintenance for some 
addicts. The medical ethics and administrative problems 
which might be encountered in the development and 
procedures of such programs are considered. It is 
concluded that, since currently available treatment 
programs do not help all addicts, additional techniques 
must be developed and heroin maintenance may be one 
worthy of research.—S. Knapp. 

1598. Kriner, Richard E.; Routenberg, David C. & 
Seabright, Carol L. Educational approaches to the 
prevention of nontherapeutic use of drugs. HumRRO 
Technical Report, 1973(May), No. 73-11, 75 p.—Devel- 
oped a set of guidelines for use in drug education 
programs in a 4-phase study of various aspects of drug 
usage and education. In Phase 1, а questionnaire on drug 
usage and related attitudes was developed and adminis- 
tered to 2,149 military personnel at Fort. Knox, Kentuc- 
ky. Phase II involved a review of 15 civilian drug 
education programs, their characteristics, and the sugges- 
tion of a model drug education program approach. Phase 
Ш was a brief review of psychological theory and 
research regarding attitude change. Based upon data and 
information obtained from the Ist 3 phases, 18 guidelines 
that can be useful in the conduct of a drug education 
program were formulated during Phase IV. (31 ref.) 
—HumRRO. 

1599. Kuhn-Gebhardt, V. (Münsterlingen Kanton 
Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) Results obtained with a 
new antidepressant in children. In P. Kielholz (Ed.), 
Depressive illness: Diagnosis, assessment, treatment. Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

1600. Lowinson, Joyce; Langrod, John & Alperin, 
Lewis. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine-Bronx State 
Hosp., Methadone Maintanance Treatment Program, 
Yeshiva U.) Legal services as a tool in treating the 
addict. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 
130(5), 592-595.—Suggests that, since many patients in 
methadone maintenance treatment programs have legal 
problems, such programs employ an attorney to help 
them. The attorneys role is discussed in allaying 
patients’ anxieties about the legal system, in guiding 
them through it, and in educating the courts about 
methadone maintenance programs. Data are presented 
on the kinds of offenses addicts in their program 
committed in a 1-уг period.—Journal abstract. 
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/ 1601. Lukas, Emma R.; Hambacher, William О. & 

Fallica, Anthony J. (Woodville State Hosp., Carnegie. 
Ра.) A note on the use of anticoagulant therapy in 
chronic brain syndrome. Journal of the American 
Geriatrics Society, 1973(May), Vol. 21(5), 224-225. 
_ —Conducted a “single-blind” study on the use of 
_ anticoagulants (bishydroxycoumarin and papaverine) in 
8 male geriatric patients with chronic brain syndrome. Ss 
performed significantly less well on the Graham-Kendall 
test for organic abnormalities both immediately and 3 
mo after cessation of a 4-mo course of treatment. Scores 
from the Mental Status Questionnaire indicate a signifi- 
cant improvement in psychological functioning after 
treatment. The apparent contradiction in these results is 
attributed to differences in the maintenance of positive 
effects engendered by the initial high levels of motiva- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

1602. Mandell, Arnold J. & Segal, David S. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Diego) The psychobiolo- 
By of dopamine and the methylated indoleamines with 
particular reference to psychiatry. In J. Mendels (Ed.), 
Biological psychiatry. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1973. x, 527 p. 

1603. Matefy, Robert E.; Kalish, Richard A. & Cantor, 
Joel M. (U. Bridgeport) Self-acceptance in alcoholics 
who accept and reject help. Ouarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 197\(Dec), Vol. 32(4, Pt. А), 1088-1091.—Of 
65 alcoholics at a Veterans Administration domiciliary, 
33 volunteered for an alcoholism rehabilitation program. 
The self-ideal discrepancy scores on a 52-item rating 
scale of self-descriptive adjectives were significantly 
higher in the volunteers than in the 32 nonvolunteers. 
Findings suggest that alcoholics who are aware of 
discrepancies between their self and ideal descriptions 
are more likely to accept help.—Journal summary. 

1604. Meltzer, Herbert Y. (U. Chicago) Rigidity, 
hyperpyrexia and coma following fluphenazine enant- 
hate. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 29(4), 337-346. 
—Beginning 1 day after receiving 25 mg fluphenazine 
enanthate, subcutaneously, a 2l-yr-old black female 
college student diagnosed as an acute schizophrenic with 
mixed schizo-affective and excited catatonic symptoma- 
tology became mute and withdrawn, then developed 
Severe muscular rigidity and hyperpyrexia, and finally 
became comatose. The S developed large increases in 
serum creatine phosphokinase (CPK) activity by the 3rd 
day of this syndrome. The previously described sym 
toms, which J. Delay and P. Deniker labeled the 
neuroloptic "malignant" syndrome, diminished with 
Supportive treatment and iv injections of benztropine 
mesylate. Because of renewed psychotic behavior. 
phenothiazine treatment was eventually resumed, includ- 
Ing treatment with fluphenazine enanthate, without 


Tecurrence of the extrapyramidal or hypothalamic 


symptoms. The difficulty in distin. guishi 
neuroleptic “malignant” syndrome nga bed 


"acute lethal catatonia" is lhasize i i 
between these syndromes and е ме н 
discussed. Possible causes of the increased sem TPK 
activity are discussed. (51 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1605. Meyerhoff, James L. & Snyder, Solomon Н. 
(Walter. Reed Army Inst. of Research, Washington. 
D.C.) Gilles de la Tourette's disease and minimal Brain 
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dysfunction: Amphetamine isomers reveal catechola- 
mine correlates in an affected patient. Psychopharmaco- 
logia, 1973, Vol. 29(3), 211-220.—Administered graduat- 
ed doses of d- and /-isomers of amphetamine on severa] 
occasions in double-blind fashion to an 8-yr-old black 
female patient with symptoms of both Gilles de la 
Tourette's disease and minimal brain dysfunction. d- 
Amphetamine markedly increased the frequency of 
ticking while -amphetamine did not alter the tics. By 
contrast both isomers decreased S's hyperactivity to a 
similar extent. Based on the known differential influence 
of amphetamine isomers upon brain norepinephrine and 
dopamine, these findings suggest that aggravation of the 
tics is mediated by brain norepinephrine, while brain 
dopamine plays a major role in the alleviation of the 
symptoms of minimal brain dysfunction. (29 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

1606. Murphy, Dennis L. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Lab. of Clinical Science, Bethesda, Md.) Mental 
effects of L-dopa. Annual Review of Medicine, 1973, Vol. 
24, 209-216.—Reviews the cognitive, affective, and 
behavioral effects of levodopa in humans, with emphasis 
on the results obtained in treatment of parkinsonian 
patients. Results are inconclusive to date, but appear to 
indicate that significant behavioral and affective changes 
do occur in many patients. IQ, however, sometimes 
improves. Animal studies and theories to account for 
these effects are also briefly reviewed. (59 ref.)—B. Gurel. 

1607. Paykel, Eugene S., et al. (St. George's Hosp. 
London, England) Clinical response to amitriptyline 
among depressed women. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1973(Mar), Vol. 156(3), 149-165.— Treated 85 
female depressed patients with an average daily dose of 
150 mg amitriptyline for 4 wks. Typological and 
regressional models based on the same 29 predictor 
variables were used to make predictive analyses of 
outcome. By typological grouping (dividing Ss into 
psychotic, anxious, and hostile depressives and young 
depressives with personality disorder), outcomes Were 
predicted significantly. Using linear multiple regression 
analysis outcomes were also predicted significantly. 
Results of both typological and regression methods were 
compared and their interrelationships examined. The 
regression prediction accounted for more variance M 
outcome measures than did typology, but the statistical 
significances of the regression and typological predic- 
tions were of the same order. 2 variables were particular- 
ly important: high initial severity of illness Which 
characterized psychotics, and increased number 0 
previous depressions which typified anxious Ss. It § 
concluded that both models are useful approaches to 
Prediction, and that the typological approach warrants 
more frequent application. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1608. Porta Biosca, A. & Vallejo Ruiloba, J. [The 
therapeutic contribution of monochlorimipramine 
treatment of obsession.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria ) 
Psicologia Médica, 1971(Jan), Vol. 10(3), 157-176.—D®- 
cusses the ramifications of obsessive psychosis 2^ 
Various medicines used in its treatment. Clinical charac 
teristics, analysis of casuistry, techniques of adminis 
Чоп and dosage, and tolerance of side effects a 
Teviewed. 10 case histories are presented. It is concludes 
that the administration of monochlorimipramine (chlo 
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mipramine) has been effective in serious cases of 
obsession, some of which had not responded to other 
therapeutics. (16 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

1609. Ramsay, lan; Greer, Steven & Bagley, 
Christopher. (North Middlesex Hosp., Regional Endoc- 
rine Centre, London, England) Propranolol in neurotic 
and thyrotoxic anxiety. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 122(570), 555-560.—Although in pa- 
tients with thyrotoxicosis propranolol produced de- 
creased palmar skin conductance, no significant differ- 
ences between the medication and placebo were found in 
clinical ratings or anxiety questionnaire scores. (16 ref.) 

1610. Raskin, Allen, et al. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Psychopharmacology Research Branch) A model 
for drug use with depressed patients. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1973(Feb), Vol. 156(2), 130-142. 
—Proposes a model to distinguish between depressed 
patients who respond to active drugs, placebo, and pills. 
Data from 2 studies were used to test the model's 
efficiency in predicting outcome with a major tranquiliz- 
er (chlorpromazine), a tricyclic antidepressant (imipra- 
mine) a minor tranquilizer (diazepam), a hydrazine 
MAO inhibitor (phenelzine), and placebo. The predictor 
variables included demographic factors, social desirabili- 
ty, number of prior psychiatric episodes, amount and 
type of prehospitalization medication, and psychiatrist's 
pretreatment ratings of illness severity. Outcome meas- 
ure was the psychiatrists’ severity-of-illness rating after 3 
wks. Results tend to support the proposed additive 
model of drug use, which assumes that there are 3 
separate sets of variables which predict response to (a) 
either pill-taking or hospitalization, (b) ап effective drug, 
and (c) a specific effective drug. According to the model, 
equations derived for pill or hospital response would be 
used to predict response to an ineffective drug, whereas 
all 3 sets of predictor variables would be used to predict 
response to an effective, active drug. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1611. Rickels, K. & Downing, R. W. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Methodological aspects in the testing of antidepressant 
drugs. In P. Kielholz (Ed.), Depressive illness: Diagnosis, 
assessment, treatment. Baltimore, Md.: Williams & 
Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 2 

1612. Roizin, L., et al. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, Neurotoxicologic Research Unit, New York) 
Methadone fatalities in heroin addicts. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1972, Vol. 46(3), 393-410.—Considers the 
Pathogenic mechanisms which may be involved in 
toxicologic reactions to methadone. Data are presented 
from a review of the literature, a study of 12 human 
fatalities, and acute experimental studies with rodents. 
(37 ref.) ML (Psychiatr 

1613. Ro R.; Lévy, L. & Ropert, M. (Psychiatric 
Hosp. of ipee Epinzy-sur-Orge, France) [Problems 
Posed by trial use of prolonged-action neuroleptics in 
acute psychiatric syndromes.] (Fren) Annales Médico 
Psychologiques, 1973(Feb), Vol. 1(2), 259-267.—Reports 
Clinical observations on response to long-acting neuro- 
leptic agents (oenanthate of fluphénazine, undécylénate 
of pipotiazine, and décanoate of fluphénazine) applied to 
I7 patients in the acute phase of their disorders (manias, 
acute delusional syndromes, and schizophrenic excite- 
ments). Earlier reports indicate that long-acting medica- 
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tions are less desirable than injections given at frequent 
intervals, but most studies provided dose levels too low 
to be truly comparable. Prolonged-action neuroleptics 
used with this experimental series indicated an equal 
therapeutic benefit, and a regime to be preferred when 
the patient cannot be under continuous hospital supervi- 
sion (e.g., day care of ambulatory treatment). The only 
complication noted was the occasional irruption of a 
pronounced neurological side effect (e.g., pseudo-parkin- 
sonism). It is suggested that contact maintained with the 
patient, or his family, by telephone or other means, 
should permit the medical management of these unusual 
occurrences without special difficulty.—H. E. King. 

1614. Roy, J. Ү., et al. (St-Jean-de-Dieu Hosp., 
Research Unit, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) [Compara- 
tive evaluation of dibencycladine (Ludiomil) and imipra- 
mine with regard to the depressed psychotic.] (Fren) 
International Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & 
Toxicology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 7(1), 54-61.—Conducted a 
28-day, double-blind evaluation with 46 initial patients, 
35 of whom completed the regimen. Although both 
groups improved significantly, no statistically significant 
difference was demonstrated between the 2 drugs. The 
data suggest more adverse effects in the Ludiomil group. 
—English abstract. 

1615. Schlatter, E. K. & Lal, Samarthji. (Nassau 
County Medical Center, East Meadow, Long Island, 
N.Y.) Treatment of alcoholism with Dent's oral apomor- 
phine method. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 33(2-A), 430-436.—Selected 86 35-55 yr 
old male alcoholics who received vitamins and milieu 
therapy and attended Alcoholics Anonymous meetings 
for a mean of 24 days in hospital. 35 Ss received in 
addition, by mouth, as much apomorphine as possible 
without inducing vomiting, over a period of 3-4 days. 
Craving for alcohol was reported by 20 of the apomor- 
phine-treated and 18 of the controls before treatment 
and by 2 and 17 after treatment (p < -001) ; 22 and 35, 
respectively, resumed drinking within a month; 3 and 7, 
respectively, remained abstinent 6 mo after treatment. 
Spontaneous penile erections were reported by 22 of the 
apomorphine-treated after taking the drug. It is suggest- 
ed that a maintenance dose of apomorphine may be 
required for long-term abstinence. (53 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1616. Schut, J.; File, K. & Wohlmuth, T. W. (U. 
Sherbrooke, Hosp. Center, Quebec, Canada) Implica- 
tions of patients missing medication visits on a 
methadone program. International Journal of Clinical 
Pharmacology, Therapy & Toxicology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
7(1), 26-31.—Tested 4 hypotheses concerning medica- 
tion visits in 2 clinics with a combined patient population 
of 524. All Ss who missed during a 1-wk period (п = 76) 
were interviewed and counselors completed question- 
naires on each. All Ss who missed during 1 mo were 
identified, and number and frequency of days missed 
were tabulated. 3 hypotheses were partially confirmed: 
(a) that some Ss are forced to miss by unavoidable 
circumstances, (b) that some who miss do so because of 
newness to the program or undergoing difficult periods, 
and (c) that some Ss miss on a chronic basis. Implica- 
tions for clinical policy are outlined and discussed.—R. 
Hall. 
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1617. Schut, J.; Wohlmuth, Т. W. & File, К. (О. 
Sherbrooke, Hosp. Center, Quebec, Canada) Low dosage 
methadone maintenance: A re-examination. Internation- 
al Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, Therapy & Toxicolo- 
gy, 1973(Feb), Vol. 7(1), 48-53.—Evaluated low- vs high- 
dose maintenance for a 3-mo period with 2 matched 
samples of patients (n = 26 each). Successful social 
adaptation and continued drug abuse patterns based on 
regular urinalysis were used as criteria. Results indicate 
that in certain cases where motivational and stability 
characteristics are stronger, low doses are adequate and 
perhaps advantageous.—R. Hall. 

1618. Scott, Neil R.; Orzen, William; Musillo, Cynthia 
& Cole, Patricia T. (U. New Mexico, Medical School) 
Methadone in the Southwest: A three-year follow-up of 
Chicano heroin addicts. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 355-361.—Conducted a 3- 
yr follow-up of all 61 clients of a multimodality drug 
program of indigenous Chicano origin. Significant health 
improvement—with alcoholism suspected of being the 
major health complication—and modest evidence of 
social rehabilitation is reported. Characteristics of the 
addict population are recorded, including environmental 

factors associated with addiction and the relative 
abundance of family resources.—Journal abstract. 

1619. Serrano, Alberto C. & Forbis, Orie L. (U. Texas, 
Medical School, San Antonio) Haloperidol for psychiat- 
tic disorders in children. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 34(5), 226-231.— Treated 60 6-12 yr old 
children with severe behavior problems with either 
haloperidol or fluphenazine in a double-blind study. 
Over a 12-14 wk period, significantly more patients 
treated with haloperidol showed global improvement. 
Haloperidol had a faster onset of action and alleviated 
maladaptive affective and social symptoms in signifi- 
cantly more patients than did fluphenazine, whereas 
both drugs had similar effects on motoric behavior. 
Haloperidol seemed to be particularly beneficial in 
children whose conditions were deteriorating despite 
therapy with other psychotropic drugs.—Journal 
summary, 

1620. Shagass, Charles; Straumanis, John J. & 
Overton, Donald A. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Inst., Philadelphia) Effects of lithium and amitriptyline 
therapy on somatosensory evoked response “‘excitabili- 
ty" measurements. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
29(3), 185-196.—Obtained somatosensory responses 
with a variety of stimulating conditions and measured 
them in 14 patients before and during lithium carbonate 
therapy and in 12 patients treated with amitriptyline. 
Lithium increased evoked Tesponse amplitude, particu- 
larly in the early portion, and augmented the dynamic 
range of test responses following conditioning stimuli of 
different intensity. Excitatory effects were enhanced 
more than inhibitory. Amitriptyline reduced response 
amplitude in both early and later portions but did not 
affect dynamic range. Effects of amitriptyline were 
dominant over those of lithium in 3 patients treated with 
a combination of both drugs. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1621. Sicuteri, F.; Anselmi, B. & Del Bianco, P. L. (U. 
Florence, Headache Center, Italy) 5-hydroxytryptamine 
supersensitivity as a new theory of headache and 
central pain: A clinical pharmacological approach with 
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p-chlorophenylalanine. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol, 
29(4), 347-356.—A review of studies with volunteers 
suffering from untreatable migraine indicates vascular 
supersensitivity to 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) but not 
to noradrenaline following treatment with parachloro- 
phenylalanine, a specific serotonin depletor. A similar 
supersensitivity at brain level is claimed to explain an 
unusual systemic pain syndrome developed in 4 patients 
affected by migraine and treated with this serotonin 
depleting agent; hyperalgesia, hyperpathia, and sponta- 
neous pain according to the picture of central pain were 
demonstrated. The pain syndrome was reversible with 
the drug discontinuation; it reappeared promptly when 
the treatment was started again. It is proposed that the 
pain from serotonin depletion may represent a chemical 
approach to the mechanism of central pain, eg, 
thalamic syndrome, and may give a new suggestive light 
to the serotonin interpretation of migraine and some 
daily headaches. The increased vascular and nervous 
responsitivity in patients suffering from migraine to 
monoamines and correlated drugs (5-HT, noradrenaline, 
m-hydroxynorephedrine, LSD-25, and psilocybin), may 
be interpreted in terms of central and peripheral 
monoamine supersensitivity. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1622. Sletten, Ivan W.; Altman, Harold; Evenson, 
Richard C. & Cho, Dong Won. (U. Missouri, Medical 
School, Inst. of Psychiatry) Computer assignment of 
psychotropic drugs. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 595-598.—Used data on drug 
assignment from 3,250 patients' case records to (a) derive 
а computer formula for assignment to 1 of 3 major drug 
categories, (b) compare the results from this formula 
with those from a previous formula using prototype data, 
and (c) determine the agreement between this formula's 
results and the drug assignments made by the patients 
physicians. From the results it is concluded that the 
computer can regularly suggest assignment to 1 of 3 
major drug categories, although the clinician will still 
have to make the final decision.—Journal abstract. 

1623. Smith, James W.; Johnson, L. C. & Burdick, J. 
Alan. (Shadel Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Sleep, psychologi- 
cal and clinical changes during alcohol withdrawal in 
NAD-treated alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1971(Dec), Vol. 32(4, Pt. A), 982-994.—Selected 
14 indigent male volunteers (mean age = 40.6 yrs and 
with a history of alcoholism of at least 4 yrs) admitted to 
a hospital on release from arrest for public intoxication 
and within 24 hrs of their last drink. At 9 AM on the Ist 
2 days, Ss drank sufficient whisky to achieve blood 
alcohol levels of 150 mg/100 ml, followed by 2 oz every 2 
hrs until 6 PM. From Day 3-12, 7 Ss received 3 gm of 
nicotinamide-adenine dinucleotide (NAD) orally while 7 
received placebo. There were no significant differences 
between the NAD and placebo groups in any of the test 
results. All Ss became less agitated, tremulous, and 
anxious during their 10-day withdrawal from alcohol. 
The. Zung Depression Scale on Day 12 was still 
significantly higher than normal (49.6). The scores on the 
Depressive Adjective Check List were slightly higher ОП 
Day 12; the K scale of the MMPI and the Ego Streng 
Scale showed essentially no change. In the scores deriv’ 
from the Shipley-Hartford Test of Conceptual Ability 
there was significant improvement in vocabulary, 2° 
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stract reasoning, and IQ (all p < .05). The X Cross Out 
Test, the Embedded Figures Test, and the Automated 
Hidden Figures Test all showed significant improve- 
ment; there was no change on the Williams Word 
Memory Test. Ss' sleep was poor in both initial and final 
evaluations although there was some improvement. 
Alcoholics showed sleep patterns similar to those of 70- 
yr-old nonalcoholics, suggesting possible diffuse cortical 
damage or biogenic amine changes. (33 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

1624. Steele, T. E.; Myerson, M. W. & Kupfer, D. J. 
(Yale U., Medical School) Treatment recommendations 
for psychiatric outpatients. Social Psychiatry, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 7(4), 180-189.—Examined factors associated with 
recommendations for particular treatment modalities for 
110 psychiatric outpatients (34% female; mean 
age — 352 yrs). 4 categories of treatment were differen- 
tiated: (a) individual psychotherapy, (b) psychosocial 
therapy (e.g. group or family therapy) with or without 
individual therapy, (c) psychotropic drugs in combina- 
tion with 1 or more psychosocial approaches, and (d) 
psychotropic drugs alone. The “drugs-plus” group was 
the most severely ill, as reflected both by self-ratings and 
by interviewer ratings. The drugs-alone group showed 
the least distress on both subjective and observational 
measures, and was the oldest and best-educated of the 4 
groups. However, the drugs-alone group was judged far 
more likely to need psychiatric hospitalization if the 
treatment plan was not followed. Comparison of the 
drugs-plus and drugs-alone groups confirmed the finding 
that the drugs-plus group was, at the time of the 
evaluation, in more distress than the drugs-alone group, 
especially with regard to self-ratings. Subjective distress 
may be a strong determinant of the decision to add a 
psychosocial approach in patients for whom drugs are 
indicated. There were no significant differences between 
patients thought to need individual psychotherapy or 
psychosocial approaches. It is concluded that clinicians 
have criteria for deciding whether drugs need to be 
accompanied by some form of psychosocial therapy, but 
not for deciding between individual psychotherapy alone 
and other psychosocial approaches. (French & German 
summaries) (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. Aa 

1625. Steinbook, Richard M., et al. (U. Miami, 
Medical School) Loxapine: A double-blind comparison 
with chlorpromazine in acute schizophrenic patients. 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 1-7. 
—Assigned 54 newly admitted acute schizophrenic 
patients to a double-blind trial of loxapine succinate with 
a maximum dose of 150 mg/day vs a maximum daily 
dose of 1500 mg of chlorpromazine. Moderate improve- 
ment was noted in both treatment groups and no 
Significant differences were noted in the Clinical Global 
Impressions. Evaluation by analysis of covariance of the 
Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale showed significant differ- 
ences between treatment groups, favoring loxapine in 
reduction of the severity of hallucinatory behavior and in 
uncooperativeness and motor retardation. Extrapyrami- 
dal reactions occurred more frequently in the loxapine- 
treated group, while drowsiness was more frequent in the 
chlorpromazine-treated. It is concluded that both drugs 
are equally efficacious in the treatment of newly 
admitted acute schizophrenic patients. The pattern of 


side effects was different for each drug both in the 
frequency of occurrence and the mean week of onset. 
—Journal abstract. 

1626. Tesařová, О. (Inst. for the Advanced Education 
of Physicians & Pharmacists, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
[Problems of pharmacological pathomorphosis.] (Slok) 
Ceskoslovenská Psychiatrie, 1972(Apr), Vol. 68(2), 67—73. 
— Studied psychopathological developments, in particu- 
lar depressions, associated with drug therapy in 20 
patients who had developed depressive symptoms in the 
course of extended treatment with neuroleptics. A 
previous study of experimentally induced apomorphine 
and phenoharmonic depression indicates that the depres- 
sive effect occurs only in Ss showing latent depressivity 
in psychodiagnostic tests. An attempt was made to 
determine whether the development of concomitant 
depressive effects depends on the same factors. Ss were 
given 3 psychodiagnostic tests, administered before the 
treatment and after the incidence of the symptoms of 
depression: the Zulliger 42 Z-test, the Beck test, and the 
Mitenecker-Tomanov M-test. Analysis of usable results 
from 16 Ss indicates (a) Beck test positive in 8, M-test 
positive in 6, and Z-test positive in 11 cases; and (b) a 
highly significant correlation between latent depressivity 
and depressive effects (in 87.5% of all Ss). (Russian & 
English summaries) (1 p. ref.)—T. Fisher. 

1627. Tremper, Mel. (U. Maine, Portland-Gorham) 
Dependency in alcoholics: A sociological view. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), 
186-190.—Notes that while alcoholic patients are often 
labeled “dependent,” the evidence from personality 
studies is contradictory. It is suggested that alcoholics 
behave dependently because of the normative expecta- 
tions of the patient role in U.S. society and the specific 
structure of an alcoholism treatment facility. The patient 
role excuses the alcoholic from his normal responsibili- 
ties and expects him to depend on others for care. The 
patient in an alcoholism unit of a state mental hospital is 
expected to accept care passively and is totally depend- 
ent on the treatment staff for his personal needs. The 
treatment staff have to satisfy the demands of their 
supervisors and of the patients; sometimes these de- 
mands are in conflict and usually the staff lack the time 
to satisfy both. In response, the staff tend to define many 
of the patients’ demands as illegitimate and the patients 
as overdemanding and  overdependent.—Journal 
summary. 

1628. Welner, J. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark) A 
multinational, multi-centre, double-blind trial of a new 
antidepressant (CIBA 34,276-Ba). In P. Kielholz (Ed.), 
Depressive illness: Diagnosis, assessment, treatment. Balti- 
more, Md.: Williams & Wilkins, 1972. 302 p. $17.75. 

1629. Wikler, Abraham. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
Center) Dynamics of drug dependence: Implications of a 
conditioning theory for research and treatment. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 
611-616.—Considers that, though usually initiated 
through social reinforcement, self-administration of 
psychoactive drugs is soon reinforced pharmacologically 
through suppression (by each successive dose) of a 
homeostatic need generated by successive central coun- 
teradaptive changes (CCCs) that develop unconditional- 
ly in response to the initial (receptor site) actions of such 
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drugs and their "reflex" consequences (signs of drug 
effects). Temporal contiguity between pharmacological 
reinforcement and recurring exteroceptive and intero- 
ceptive stimuli (i.e., CSs) results in increasing probability 
of occurrence of both CCCs and self-administration in 
the presence of the CSs (appetitive conditioning), even 

- long after detoxification. To prevent relapse, both 
conditioned CCCs (conditioned abstinence and condi- 
tioned self-administration) should be actively extin- 
guished after detoxification by elicitation of conditioned 
abstinence and programed self-administration under 
conditions preventing pharmacological reinforcement. 
Associated psychopathologies and previous state-de- 
pendent learning may pose problems in rehabilitation. 
(53 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

1630. Wittenborn, J. R.; Kiremitci, Nafi & Weber, 
Emile S. (Rutgers State U., Interdisciplinary Research 
Center) The choice of alternative antidepressants. 

- Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
156(2), 97-108.—Attempted to predict individual differ- 
ences in response to amitriptyline, imipramine, and 
thioridazine in 157 depressed females during the course 
of a 3-wk treatment period. Only those predictor-criteria 
relationships which were strong in the Ist wk and 
discernible in both the 2nd and 3rd wks were considered. 
_ Ss were assessed weekly by means of a symptom-rating 
scale, somatic distress inventory, and MMPI subscales. 
Results show the 3 drugs were very similar in their 
average effect. The set of 24 criteria revealed very few 
significant contrasts, although there was some tendency 
for thioridazine to cause greater fatigue and nasal 
stuffiness than the other drugs. Numerous indications of 
interaction within each treatment group suggest ways in 
which analysis of the patient's pretreatment characteris- 
tics may be used to select the appropriate medication. 
—Journal abstract. 

1631. Wittenborn, J. Richard. (Rutgers State U., 
Interdisciplinary Research Center) Approaches to the 
predictive problem. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 156(2), 75-81.— Discusses the various 
methods used to identify individual differences in 
depressed patients which might be used to anticipate 
Tesponse to specific antidepressant drugs. These methods 
include diagnostic classification, descriptions of specific 
symptoms, test scores, and ratings of overall severity of 
illness. 

1632. Zarcone, Vincent. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Narcolepsy. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1973(May), Vol. 288(22), 1156-1166.—Reviews the early 
history and concepts of pathologic Sleep disturbances, 
and narcolepsy in particular, and discusses recent 
evidence that narcolepsy is caused by a disorder of the 
reticular activating system in which there is a breakdown 
of the synergistic function of the waking-REM-NREM 
mechanism. The complete narcoleptic syndrome—sleep 

attacks, cataplexy, sleep paralysis, and hypnogogic 
hallucinations—is described, although it is noted that 
only 10% of narcoleptics suffer all the complications. 
Etiology, genetic factors, pathological and biochemical 
correlates, differential diagnoses, and pharmacological 
treatment are detailed. (56 геѓ.)—В. McLean. 

1633. Zwanikken, G. J. (Voorburg Psychiatric Hosp., 
Vught, Netherlands) Penfluridol (R 16341): A long- 
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acting oral neuroleptic, as maintenance therapy for 
schizophrenic and mentally retarded patients: A place- 
bo-controlled double-blind trial. Psychiatria, Neurologia, 
Neurochirurgia, 1973(Mar), Vol. 76(2), 83-92.—Evaluat- 
ed the efficacy of penfluridol as a once a week 
maintenance therapy in a group of 48 chronic schizo- 
hrenics and mentally retarded patients. In Stage 1, 
lasting 4 wks, previous neuroleptics were gradually 
withdrawn and replaced by increasing doses of penfluri- 
dol. In Stage 2, which lasted 2 mo, the efficacy of 
penfluridol as a maintenance dose was assessed under 
open conditions. Stage 3, lasting 6 mo, was a double- 
blind study of penfluridol vs placebo. If the patient 
deteriorated during this stage the medication was 
increased initially; on further deterioration haloperidol 
was added in individually adapted doses. Ss were 
evaluated by means of a 36-item questionnaire complet- 
ed at the end of Stages 1 and 2 and after 2, 4, and 6 mo 
of Stage 3. 37 Ss completed the open stage. The average 
weekly dose of penfluridol was 57.3 mg. Compared with 
the pretrial scores, a significant improvement was 
obtained of 11 of the 36 questionnaire items. Initial 
extrapyramidal effects occurring in 11 patients were 
effectively controlled by dexetimide .5 mg/wk. АП 37 Ss 
completed the double-blind stage with 20 receiving 
penfluridol and 17 placebo. In the placebo group 10 Ss 
required additional haloperidol whereas in the penfluri- 
dol group only 7 did. In the penfluridol group significant 
improvement occurred for muscular restlessness, threat- 
ening or violent behavior, social withdrawal, lack of 
leisure interest, апа parkinsonism. Deterioration for 
drooling was also found. Placebo-treated patients deteri- 
orated for noncooperation. It is concluded that penfluri- 
dol is effective and very suitable as a basic maintenance 
therapy for patients requiring neuroleptics.—Journal 
summary. 
Behavior & Group Therapy 


1634. Alexander, A Barney, et al. (Children’s Asthma 
Research Inst. & Hosp., Denver, Colo.) The elimination 
of chronic cough by response suppression shaping. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 75-80.—Presents a case in which 
aversion therapy was successfully used to eliminate а 
chronic cough in a 15-yr-old boy. Treatment included 
electric shock aversion therapy employing a response 
Suppression shaping paradigm to remove the cough, and 
ancillary family treatment to alter the reinforcement 
pattern which maintained the inappropriate behavior. 
The S has been free of cough for 17 yr since treatment. 
Significant aspects of the case relating to the use О 
aversion techniques are discussed.—Journal summary. 

1635. Ayllon, Teodoro & Skuban, William. (Georgia 
State U.) Accountability in psychotherapy: A test case. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1973(Mar) Vol. 4(1), 19-30.—Determined empirically 
the feasibility of behavior therapy on a contract basis 
between therapist and client. Goals and duration 0! 
treatment were defined as terms of the contract. 
Treatment of a 9-yr-old autistic child was detailed. 
Therapy took Place outside the clinic to obviate the 
problems of transfer. The implications of contracts in the 
delivery of mental health services are considered. ( 
tef.)—Journal summary. 
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1636. Baker, Bruce L. (Nichols House, Cambridge, 
Mass.) Camp Freedom: Behavior modification for 
retarded children in a therapeutic camp setting. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
43(3), 418-427.—Compared the progress of 25 retarded 
children who attended an experimental summer camp 
(Camp Freedom) based on principles of behavior 
modification, with a matched group of 15 retarded Ss 
who did not attend camp. The campers showed signifi- 
cantly greater progress than did controls in predeter- 
mined target areas, suggesting that a camping experience 
may have beneficial effects, and that a program of 
behavior modification may provide even further benefits. 
—Journal abstract. 
1637. Boszormenyi-Nagy, Ivan & Spark, Geraldine M. 
(Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Inst., Philadelphia) 
Invisible loyalties: Reciprocity in intergenerational 
family therapy. Hagerstown, Md.: Harper & Row, 1973. 
xxi, 408 p. $12.50.—Describes an approach to family 
therapy which combines dynamic psychology, existential 
phenomena, and systems theory. An important aspect of 
this therapy is the identification of loyalty conflicts that 
may commit the individual to his family and yet inhibit 
autonomy. 
1638. Boulougouris, John C. & Bassiakos, Laskos. 
(Athens U., Medical School, Eginition Hosp., Greece) 
Prolonged flooding in cases with obsessive-compulsive 
neurosis. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1973(May), 
Vol. 11(2), 227-231.—Describes the successful outcome 
of flooding with 3 severely ill, chronic Obsessive-compul- 
Sive patients with obsessional rituals and discusses the 
likely active consequence of flooding as conjectured 
from the psychopathology of 2 patients. 
1639. Brady, John P. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical 
School) Behaviour therapy. In J. H. Price (Ed.), Modern 
trends in psychological medicine: II. New York, N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1970. ix, 381 p. $18.50.—De- 
Scribes the clinical applications of systematic desensitiza- 
tion, aversive conditioning, nonaversive electric shock, 
and operant reinforcement procedures. Research on the 
application and modification of these treatment tech- 
niques with various types of patients is reviewed. (53 ref.) 
1640. Campbell; Lowell M. A variation of thought- 
Stopping in a twelve-year-old boy: A case report. Journal 
Of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 69-70.—Described therapy for a 
12-yr-old boy who experienced distressing and persistent 
negative thoughts related to the violent death of a 
younger sister. A variation of the thought-stopping 
technique utilizing counting eliminated the ruminations 
in 4 sessions. A 3-yr follow-up indicated that there had 
een no return of the negative thoughts since the 
termination of therapy. The technique is seen to have 
Significant potential for treatment of young patients. 
—Journal summary. 
1641. Catanzaro, Ronald J.; Pisani, Vincent D.; Fox, 
Ruth & Kennedy, E. Ray. (Palm Beach Inst., West Palm 

each, Fla.) Familization therapy: An alternative to 
traditional mental health care. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(5), 212-218.— Discusses the 
Structure, function, and results of familization therapy. 

€ central goal is to help a person become a responsible 
and caring member of a family, and this type of therapy 
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is suggested as an alternative to prolonged outpatient 
psychotherapy, psychoanalysis, medication, electroshock 
therapy, and inpatient hospitalization. A patient is 
admitted to a "therapeutic family" unit composed of 
about 30 patients of wide age range and problem types. 
Family skills are learned in this unit, and are then 
extended to members of one's natural family, who are 
eventually admitted into therapy as co-patients. Im- 
provement as a result of familization therapy appears to 
be stable; this is attributed to the fact that a key family 
member, serving as part of the therapy process, can 
provide continued support long after discharge. (37 ref.) 
— М. Oscar-Berman. 

1642. Colwell, Cecil N.; Richards, Eileen; McCarver, 
Ronald B. & Ellis, Norman R. (Northwest State School, 
Bossier City, La.) Evaluation of self-help habit training 
of the profoundly retarded. Mental Retardation, 
1973(Jun) Vol. 11(3, 14-18.—Measured behavioral 
changes in 3 self-help areas (dressing, feeding, and 
toileting) for 47 profoundly retarded 4-16 yr olds 
admitted to a short-term residential facility in Louisiana. 
Checklist scales were developed to measure performance 
on each self-help area; items were arranged from simple 
to complex skills. Inter-rater reliability for the dressing, 
feeding, and toileting scales was .99, .95, and .96, 
respectively. Results show an average institutional stay 
of 7.1 mo, average MA gain of 3.36 mo on the Cattell 
Infant Intelligence Scale, and significant performance 
gains in each area. Advantages of intensive self-help 
training are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1643. Costell, Ronald & Yalom, Irvin. (National Inst. 
of Mental Health, Adult Psychiatry Branch, Rockville, 
Md.) Institutional group therapy. In H. L. Resnik & M. 
E. Wolfgang (Eds.), Sexual behaviors: Social, clinical, and 
legal aspects. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1972. xiii, 448 
p.—Considers the curative factors involved in group 
therapy for sex offenders in an institutional setting. The 
applications of group process to deviations of object 
(e.g. pedophilia) and of aim (e.g. exhibitionism and 
rape) are discussed. Group composition, the institutional 
milieu, and therapist roles are considered. 

1644. Dalton, A. J.; Rubino, C. A. & Hislop, M. W. 
(Mental Retardation Centre, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Some effects of token rewards on school achievement 
of children with Down's syndrome. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 6(2), 251-259.— Test- 
ed the effectiveness of a token economy system in 
producing improvement in the academic performance of 
13 6-14 yr old children with Down's syndrome. 1 group 
was given programed instruction in language and 
arithmetic and received token reinforcement for correct 
responses. Ss showed significant improvement in both 
subject areas. A 2nd matched group received only verbal 
praise for correct responses to the same instructional 
materials. These Ss failed to improve in arithmetic but 
showed significant gains in language. Retest scores 1 yr 
later revealed that the token group maintained its gains 
in both subject areas whereas the language performance 
of the no-token group showed a significant decline. 
—Journal abstract. 

1645. Davison, Gerald C. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Counter-control in behavior modification. In L. 
A. Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & E. J. Mash (Eds.), 
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" Behavioral change: Methodology, concepts, and practice. 

.- Champaign, Ill: Research Press, 1973. xiv, 358 p. 

-. —Highlights problems resulting from counter-control, 

_ ie., the extent to which a client may resist the efforts of a 

therapist to change him. Concepts from the social 

sciences are examined for possible application to the 
. problems. (3 p. ref.) 

1646. Evans, David R. & Hearn, Margaret T. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Anger and system- 
atic desensitization: A follow-up. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 32(2), 569-570.—Administered the 
Reaction Inventory to 34 female student nurses, gave 17 
_ of them 15 sessions of systematic desensitization, and 
finally retested all 35 Ss 6 mo later. Results of retest show 
that the treatment group had maintained reduction in 
anger, while untreated Ss showed no change in response 
to either treatment- or non-treatment-related items. 
—Journal abstract. 

1647. Evans, David R.; Hearn, Margaret T. & 
Saklofske, Donald. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
. Canada) Anger, arousal, and systematic desensitiza- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr) Vol. 32(2), 
625-626.—Examined the effect of systematic desensitiza- 
'tion on the semantic and physiological responses of 20 
female student nurses to anger-inducing scenes. Pre- and 
posttreatment GSR and semantic responses of a treat- 
ment and a no-treatment control group were obtained 
during exposure to anger-inducing scenes. Results 

support the hypothesis that systematic desensitization 
. reduces arousal and rated anger to the scenes.—Journal 
-.. abstract. 
; 71648. ЕаШасе, Louis A.; Flamer, Ronald N.; Imber, 
Stanley D. & Ward, Robert F. (U. Texas, Medical 
School Houston) Giving alcohol to alcoholics: An 
evaluation. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
- 1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), 85-90.—Rated 2 groups of 14 
male alcoholics each (mean аре = 41) on 5 demograph- 
ic and social variables at hospital admission and ata 6- 
. mo follow-up interview. While in the hospital, Group A 
drank 22-40 ml of 95% alcohol (diluted in water) every 2 
hrs, 8 doses/day, while Group B drank no alcohol. Both 
Broups received group therapy while in the hospital. 
"Group A was hospitalized an average of 29 days (during 
the last 7 no alcohol was given) and Group B, 19 days. 
At the follow-up of 13 Group A and 11 Group B Ss, 
Group A Showed more improvement on occupational 
and residential adjustment, interpersonal relationships. 
abstinence, and total social adjustment. It is concluded 
E giving wr to alcoholics in a hospital setting is 
ot necessarily detrimental. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1649. Franks, Cyril M. & Wü T Terence (Eds). 
(Rutgers State U., Psychological Clinic) Annual review 
of behavior therapy: Theory & practice 1973. New 
York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xxiv, 817 p. $25. 
— Presents a series of 47 papers dealing with research ui 
aversion techniques, systematic desensitization, biofeed- 
back, and group behavior therapy. Clinical studies and 
case reports are included. 

1650. Goldberg, Carl & Goldberg, Merle C. (Laurel 
Comprehensive Community Mental Health Center, Md.) 
The human circle: An existential approach to the new 
group therapies. Chicago, Ш.: Nelson-Hall, 1973. xiii, 
257 p. $12.—Presents a comprehensive study of group 
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therapy, including a wide range of techniques 
examples from therapeutic sessions. Among the 
discussed are the training of group psychothera; 
therapist-patient relationships, and group therapy 
drug addicts. (12 p. ref.) : 

1651. Guensberger, E. & Rudolf, A. (Comenius | 
Psychiatric Clinic, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [An 
tempt at the therapy of enuresis by the training 
miction.] (Slok) Československá Psychiatrie, 1972( 
Vol. 68(2), 96-102.—Studied the treatment of noctun 
enuresis based on the concepts of behavioral theory in 20, 
patients hospitalized in the pediatric department of a 


known serious mental disorders or urological dis 
and had undergone unsuccessful drug therapy prior to 
the study. Es trained Ss to interrupt, postpone, and 
withold micturition during daytime according to а 
graduated time schedule—a treatment based on the id 
of influencing the mechanism of micturition by nei 
oregulation and positive practice while disregarding Й 
existing nocturnal dysfunction. Results indicate that 5 Ss: 
improved for over 1 уг, 2 for over 2 mo, 9 improved only” 
partially, and 4 not at all. (Russian & English summaries)- 
—T. Fisher. 


Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychia 
1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 51-54.— Describes a case of 
graduate student with severe public-speaking anxie 
which threatened his academic and professional сагеё! 
Behavioral treatment using graded in vivo practice 
cue-controlled relaxation (pairing of an imagined pl 
ant scene, while relaxed, with a “catch-word”) su 
fully eliminated the patient's fear in 8 sessions over à 
mo period. Follow-up at 1 and 3 mo indicated main 
nance of therapeutic gains and some generalization» ) 
interpersonal situations not noted during treatment. ( 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

1653. Hamerlynck, Leo A.; Handy, Lee C. & 
Eric J. (Eds.). (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Be 
change: Methodology, concepts, and practice. Cham 


contingency control was effective in reducing the га 
arrests. 

1655. Heaton, Robert К. & Berberich, John Р. 
Colorado, Medical Center, Div. of Clinical Psycholog 
Denver) Systematic desensitization adapted for а 
client. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi 
Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 63-65.—Illustrates 
use of modified systematic desensitization in redu 
deaf client's severe test anxiety. Effects norm 
achieved by the therapist's relaxing tone of voice 
approached using color cues, and smooth, monoto 
presentations of printed instructions. The client's fe 
being controlled by his hearing therapist was over 
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by having him direct the therapist’s performance rather 
than the other way around.—Journal summary. 

1656. Hedberg, Allan G. (Baylor U.) The treatment of 
chronic diarrhea by systematic desensitization: A case 
report. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 67-68.—Describes a 
case of chronic diarrhea associated with interpersonal 
anxiety which was successfully treated in 12 sessions of 
systematic desensitization. A 2-yr follow up indicated 
that the changes had been maintained. It was noted that 
the results contradict the accepted notion that problems 
of long duration require long periods of therapy, and 
that once treatment procedures were established avoid- 
ance of social situations decreased rapidly.—Journal 
summary. 

1657. Hersen, Michel; Eisler, Richard M.; Alford, 
Geary S. & Agras, W. S. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Jackson, Miss.) Effects of token economy on 
neurotic depression: An experimental analysis. Behavior 
Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 392-397.— Predicted that 
work behaviors on a token economy program would be 
incompatible with emission of depressive behaviors in 3 
neurotically depressed male patients. Results show that 
observable depression (measured by the J. G. Williams, 
et al 1972 Behavioral Rating Scale) was markedly 
diminished during the token reinforcement condition. By 
contrast, increases in depression were noted during 
baseline phases. It is argued that token economy work 
activities facilitated greater social stimulation, thus 
increasing the likelihood of elicitation and reinforcement 
of target behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

1658. Honig, Albert M. The awakening nightmare: A 
breakthrough in treating the mentally ill. New York, 
N.Y.: Dell 1972. x, 303 p. $2.65.—Describes the 
treatment approach used at the Delaware Valley Mental 
Health Foundation to treat psychiatric patients. The use 
of a family therapeutic unit to treat psychotics and 
гора is described and illustrated with сазе 

ata. 

1659. Johnson, Stephen M. & Bolstad, Orin D. (U. 
Oregon) Methodological issues in naturalistic observa- 
tion: Some problems and solutions for field research. In 
L. A. Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & E. J. Mash (Eds) 
Behavioral change: Methodology, concepts, and practice. 
Champaign, Ill: Research Press, 1973. xiv, 358 p. 
— Examines the accuracy, reliability, and generalizability 
of naturalistic data. О and S bias are explored and 
methodologies reviewed. (9 p. ref.) 

1660. Jones, Richard R. (Oregon Research Inst., 
Eugene) Behavioral observation and frequency data: 
Problems in scoring, analysis, and interpretation. In L. 
A. Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & E. J. Mash (Eds), 
Behavioral change: Methodology, concepts, and practice. 
Champaign, Ill.: Research Press, 1973. xiv, 358 p. 
— Discusses methodological problems related to intrain- 
dividually focused data that is analyzed by interindividu- 
ally focused measures. Measurement problems resulting 
from the observation techniques used are examined and 
Possible solutions are outlined. (2 p. ref.) 

1661. Kazdin, Alan E. & Polster, Richard. (Pennsylva- 
nia State U.) Intermittent token reinforcement and 
response maintenance in extinction. Behavior Therapy, 
1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 386-391.—2 male adult retardates, 
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who participated in a token economy in a sheltered 
workshop setting, were reinforced for interacting socially 
with peers. In a reversal design, reinforcement was 
alternated with baseline periods. Removal of reinforce- 
ment resulted in a dramatic decrease in social interac- 
tions for both Ss. Subsequently, one $ received continu- 
ous and the other S intermittent token reinforcement for 
social interactions. In a final reversal phase, token 
reinforcement was again withdrawn. The S who had 
received intermittent reinforcement continued to interact 
socially with peers, whereas the S who previously 
received continuous reinforcement did not.—Journal 
abstract. 

1662. Kazdin, Alan Е. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
failure of some patients to respond to token programs. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 7-14.—Reviews evidence which 
demonstrates that the failure of some patients to respond 
to the token economy has laboratory precedents. 
Possible explanations for unresponsiveness of patients to 
token reinforcement are entertained. The implications 
for the operant paradigm represented by these failures 
are discussed. Finally, several solutions are suggested to 
decrease the number of patients who fail to respond. (66 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

1663. Kenny, F. T.; Solyom, L. & Solyom, С. 
(Memorial U. Newfoundland, St. John’s, Canada) 
Faradic disruption of obsessive ideation in the treat- 
ment of obsessive neurosis. Behavior Therapy, . 
1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 448-457.— Used faradic disruption 
of verbal phrases and mental images with 5 chronic 
obsessive female patients to reduce obsessive ideation 
connected with obsessive fears, doubts, and horrific 
temptations and to reduce or eliminate compulsive or 
ritualistic behavior (e.g., handwashing and checking). 3 
of the patients were vastly improved, 1 moderately 
improved, and 1 developed psychotic delusions when her 
obsessions were eliminated, Psychological and clinical 
changes taking place during and after therapy are 
discussed. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1664. Klotz, Joseph & Shantz, David W. (Oakland U.) 
Cooperative behavior of emotionally disturbed boys as a 
function of contingent application of social approval. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 33-37.—Studied the effect of 
contingent reinforcement on social behavior of 12 
adolescent boys across 12 activity group sessions. 
Cooperative behavior exhibited during a model-building 
session was reinforced in the experimental group, but 
only instances of individual achievement were reinforced. 
in the control group. Results show а significant 
(p « .01) increase in cooperation for experimental Ss 
only, and no change in the level of non-cooperation for 
either group. Generalization of cooperative behavior was 
assessed with a Madsen Board (see PA, Vol. 41:15121) 
and it was found that experimental Ss cooperated 
significantly more (p < .01) than control Ss.—Journal 
summary. 

1665. Kohlenberg, Robert J. (U. Washington, Center 
for Psychological Services & Research) Operant condi- 
tioning of human anal sphincter pressure. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 6(2), 201-208. 
— Modified the anal sphincter pressure in а 13-yr-old 
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encopretic male by reinforcing increases in pressure 
exerted on a fluid-filled balloon inserted into the rectum. 
It was found that pressure changes were a function of the 
reinforcement schedule and that baseline levels (resting 
pressure) during extinction conditions tended to increase 
throughout the experiment.—Journal abstract. 
` 1666. Lavigueur, Henry; Peterson, Robert F.; Sheese, 
_ Jan С. & Peterson, Linda W. (U. Illinois) Behavioral 
- treatment in the home: Effects оп an untreated sibling 
and long-term follow-up. Behavior Therapy, 1973(May), 
Vol. 4(3, 431-441.—Used time out and differential 
reinforcement to control the disruptive behavior of a 3- 
yr-old boy. Treatment was carried out in the home by the 
child's mother. The frequency of the behavior varied 
according to the combined use of differential attention 
and time out. Differential attention alone was not 
effective in altering the problem behaviors. Similar 
changes in behavior were observed in the boy's 5-yr-old 
sister although she was not considered a problem, and no 
specific treatment plan had been designed to modify her 
_ responses. Follow-up observations over a 10-mo period 
revealed that behavioral changes were maintained. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1667. Leviege, Vernon O. (Antioch Coll, Union 
Graduate School) Group relations: Group therapy with 

. mentally ill offenders. New York, N.Y.: Vantage, 1973. 
98 p. $5. 

1668. LoPiccolo, Joseph & Lobitz, W. Charles. (U. 
Oregon) Behavior therapy of sexual dysfunction. In L. 
A. Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & E. J. Mash (Eds.), 
Behavioral change: Methodology, concepts, and practice. 
Champaign, Ill: Research Press, 1973. xiv, 358 р. 
—Describes a treatment and research program at the 

- University of Oregon that has treated 28 couples in the 
past year. Male-female co-therapy teams are used and 
treatment is limited to 15 sessions. The main problems 
treated are orgasmic and erectile failure and premature 
ejaculation. (26 ref.) 

1669. Marks, I. М. & Huson, J. (Inst. of Psychiatry, 

. U. London, England) Physiological aspects of neutral 

. and phobic imagery: Further observations. British 

_ Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 122(570), 567-572. 

- —Reports heart rate and skin conductance accompani- 
ments of imagery of feared stimuli from 6 previous 
studies. Minor variations in procedure appear to have 
important effects on measured results. 

1670. Matefy, Robert E. (U. Bridgeport) Behavior 
therapy to extinguish spontaneous recurrences of LSD 
effects: А case study. Journal of Nervous & Mental 

. Disease, 1973(Apr), Vol. 156(4), 226-231.—Describes the 
application of systematic desensitization in conjunction 
With other behavior techniques to treat a client who for 5 
mo was experiencing spontaneous recurrences of LSD 
effects. Besides the elimination of the target symptoms 
(flashback effects), additional desired changes occurred 

On both cognitive-affective and behavioral levels. A 

theoretical explanation of LSD flashback effects based 
on the role-enactment model is presented. (16 ref.) 

—Journal abstract. 

1671. McQueen, Robert. (U. Nevada) The token 
economy and a target behavior. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 599-602.—Describes weight loss 

and lessening of depression in a 33-yr old female 
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depressed inpatient. Improvement followed choice of an 
appropriate plan (earning a private room) for weight loss 
(target behavior).—Journal abstract. 

1672. Merbaum, Michael. (Adelphi U., Inst. of 
Advanced Psychological Studies) The modification of 
self-destructive behavior by a mother-therapist using 
aversive stimulation. Behavior Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 
4(3), 442-447.— Describes the use of aversive stimulation 
(shock) by a mother in the treatment of her severely self- 
destructive 12-yr-old son. The procedures were effective 
in controlling the behavior in both school and home 
environment.—Journal abstract. 

1673. Miller, Emily. (U. Michigan, Children's Psychi- 
atric Hosp.) Treatment of a communal family. Social 
Casework, 1973(Jun), Vol. 54(6), 331-341.— Describes 
treatment of a couple and their child who lived in a 
communal setting catering to runaways. Treatment took 
place at Clinic of Children's Psychiatric Hospital, 
University of Michigan Medical Center. The initial 
presenting problem was sudden incorrigibility of the 
Couple's son. The couple was suspicious of the traditional 
approach of the Clinic and often intellectualized their 
family problems. An attempt was made to overcome fear 
of establishing a therapeutic alliance. During therapy the 
couple realized the communal relationships were not 
working, that the commune was a tool to avoid intimacy, 
and that to achieve independence they would have to 
move back to their own home. Throughout treatment the 
couple was dealing with environmental changes, role 
conflicts in their relationship, internal struggles, and 
movement towards maturity.—M. W. Linn. 

1674. O'Leary, K. Daniel & Kent, Ronald. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Behavior modification for 
social action: Research tactics and problems. In L. A. 
Hamerlynck, 1. C. Handy & E. J. Mash (Eds), 
Behavioral change: Methodology, concepts, and practice. 
Champaign, Ill: Research Press, 1973. xiv, 358 p. 
—Examines the phenomenon of reversibility of behavior 
modification and suggests research toward generalizable 
results. Problems of O bias and distortion are also 
reviewed. (2 p. ref.) 

1675. Patterson, G. R. (Oregon Research Inst. 
Eugene) Changes in status of family members as 
controlling stimuli: A basis for describing treatment 
process. In L. A. Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & E. J. 
Mash (Eds.), Behavioral change: Methodology, concepts, 
and practice. Champaign, Ш.: Research Press, 1973. ч 
358 p.—Outlines a method for analyzing the status 0 
stimuli which control deviant child behaviors. Data are 
Obtained by extensive samplings of sequential interac” 
tions. The method is illustrated in application to an 
Soy disruptive boy in his home environment. (2р. 
ref. 

1676. Reid, John B. & Hendriks, A. Е. (Oregon 
Research Inst, Eugene) Preliminary analysis of the 
effectiveness of direct home intervention for the 
treatment of predelinquent boys who steal. In L. А- 
Hamerlynck, 1. C. Handy & E. J. Mash (Eds) 
Behavioral change: Methodology, concepts, and practice. 
Champaign, Ill.: Research Press, 1973. xiv, 358 P- 
~ Reports a study of members of 54 families betwee? 
1967-1971. Differences among stealers, nonstealer$ 
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matched controls, and parents of these groups аге 
described. 

1677. Revusky, Sam. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, 
St John's, Canada) Some laboratory paradigms for 
chemical aversion treatment of alcoholism. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 4(1), 15-17.—Proposes that the results of certain 
experiments with animals parallel chemical aversion 
therapy for alcoholism. 5 suggestions are made for the 
improvement of this therapy: (a) Lithium appears to be 
the most effective agent with which to produce the 
Sickness. (b) The alcoholic beverage (in small amounts) 
should actually be swallowed during treatment, not just 
tasted. (c) The sickness should be induced after the 
patient begins to drink even if the result is an appreciable 
delay between drinking and the peak of the sickness. (d) 
The patient should fast for a number of hours prior to 
treatment. (e) An individual treatment usually should 
involve only 1 alcoholic beverage.—Journal summary. 

1678. Riddick, Carleton & Meyer, Robert G. (Consult- 
ing Center, Columbus, Ind.) The efficacy of automated 
relaxation training with response contingent feedback. 
Behavior Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 331-337.—18 Ss 
(age range: 17-69) received each of 3 treatment proce- 
dures (automated with feedback, face-to-face, attention- 
placebo) in a counterbalanced order. 3 objective meas- 
ures (heart rate, gross motor movement, and GSR), and 
2 subjective measures (semantic differential, ranking 
scale) were taken, The automated with feedback and 
face-to-face conditions were equally effective for the 
most valid objective measures, motor movement and 
heart rate, and were superior to the attention-placebo 
condition. The attention-placebo condition was equally 
or even more effective than the other conditions for the 
subjective measures. The addition of response-contin- 
gent feedback to automated relaxation renders it equally 
effective as face-to-face techniques. The problem of 
using GSR as a criterion for relaxation and the 
subjective power of a drug placebo are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. inb 

1679. Russell, Richard K. & Sipich, James F. (Michi- 
gan State U., Counseling Center) Cue-controlled relaxa- 
tion in the treatment of test anxiety. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 
47-49.—Reported the case of a 21-yr-old student who 
reacted with severe anxiety in test-taking situations. She 
Was successfully treated by cue-controlled relaxation 
methods which involved (a) training in deep-muscle 
relaxation and (b) pairing of breath exhalations while 
relaxed, with a self-produced cue word— "calm." After 5 
weekly training sessions, follow-up results were reported 
on the Interpersonal Anxiety Scale and for midterm and 
final exams. The potential advantage of cue-controlled 
relaxation over systematic desensitization is discussed. 
—Journal summary. Ў IS 

1680. Rutner, Ivan T. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) The effects of feedback and instructions on 
phobic behavior. Behavior Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 
338-348.—Using an observational methodology, 28 rat- 
Phobic female undergraduates were exposed to condi- 
tions of self-monitored feedback, therapeutically orient- 
ed instructions, Self-monitored Feedback X Therapeu- 
tically Oriented Instructions, and a control condition. Tt 
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was found that self-monitored feedback significantly 
increased observational durations while no significance 
was demonstrated for either the therapeutically oriented: 
instructions or interaction factors. Results suggest the 
importance of feedback as a behavior control variable. 
(29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1681. Santogrossi, David A.; O'Leary, К. Daniel; 
Romanczyk, Raymond G. & Kaufman, Kenneth F. (State 
U. New York, Stony Brook) Self-evaluation by adoles- 
cents in a psychiatric hospital school token program. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol, 
6(2), 277-287.—Selected 9 12-15 yr old males from а 
psychiatric hospital school who had a history of high 
rates of disruptive classroom behavior. Ss were placed in 
a remedial reading class after school in which various 
factors in a token reinforcement program involving self- 
evaluation were investigated. The effects of self-evalua- 
tion, in the form of a rating the Ss gave themselves about 
the appropriateness of their classroom behavior, were 
first assessed. While the Ss' behavioral self-ratings 
correlated highly with the teacher's ratings and evalua- 
tions made by independent Os, the self-evaluations did 
not lead to a reduction in disruptive behavior. A token 
reinforcement program, in which the teacher rated the 
Ss’ level of appropriate behavior and the Ss traded 
earned rating points for prizes, clearly led to a reduction 
of disruptive behavior. When the Ss were given the 
opportunity to evaluate their own behavior and to 
receive rewards in exchange for the evaluation, they 
returned to their former rates of disruptive behavior. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1682. Scheidler, Thomas. Use of fantasy as a 
therapeutic agent іп latency-age groups. Psychotherapy: 
Theory, Research & Practice, 1972(Win), Vol. 9(4), 
299-302.—Discusses the use of fantasy as a therapeutic 
device. The integration of the directed daydream with 
group interaction among latency-aged clients is pro- 
posed. 2 groups met to study the effects of the directed 
daydream. Methods include a relaxation exercise and a 
daydream, in which all members participate. Follow-up 
contacts after 7 sessions indicated considerable behavior- 
al improvement. The most striking result was the swift 
transfer from the directed daydream situation to mean- 
ingful therapeutic group interactions. The directed 
daydream has its own unique attribute in that it allows 
conflicts to be explored, but with a private language —C. 
Kokkinis. 

1683. Schmits, Donald W. (U. Cincinnati, Coll. of 
Education & Home Economics) Defining reinforcers: A 
problem in communication for consultation in behavior 
modification. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 11(1), 36-39.—Reviews the respondent and operant 
conditioning definitions of reinforcers and reinforcement 
and demonstrates the need to keep the systems separate 
when consulting about behavior modification. The 2 
systems are shown to lead to different modification 
procedures. An important distinction between the 
systems concerns whether a reinforcer is simply associat- 
ed with a response (respondent) or whether it must 
follow the response (operant). A 2nd distinction is the 
definition of negative reinforcement. In respondent 
conditioning, negative reinforcement entails presenting 
an aversive stimulus in association with the response and 
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results in a decrease in response rate. In operant 
- conditioning, negative reinforcement entails the removal 
| ОГ an aversive stimulus following a correct response, 
| which results in an increase in response rate.—Journal 
abstract. 
1684. Skindrud, Karl. (Oregon Research Inst., Eu- 
gene) Field evaluation of observer bias under overt and 
‘covert monitoring. In L. A. Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & 
ТЕ. J. Mash (Eds), Behavioral change: Methodology, 
concepts, and practice. Champaign, Ш.: Research Press, 
1973, xiv, 358 p. 

1685. Speck, Ross V. & Attneave, Carolyn L. Family 
networks. New York, N.Y.: Pantheon, 1973. xxv, 163 р. 

.95.—Introduces an innovative psychotherapeutic 
approach to family crisis called social network interven- 
tion. Large groups, 
and friends are bro 
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1689. Walter, H. I. & Gilmore, S. K. (Williams 
Mental Health Centre, British Columbia, 
Placebo versus social learning effects in parent 
procedures designed to alter the behavior of арр 
boys. Behavior Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 361. 
—Replicated N. A. Wiltz's 1969 study conce 
parents' learning to decelerate rates of deviant behavic 
in а 10-wk span by using the С. К. Patterson, et al. 19 
training procedere. Effects of these procedures 
compared to a placebo treatment which e iz 
Status attention and agen features. Ss were 12 
families having more than 1 child; the deviant child w. 
a male, 5-14 yrs old who exhibited severe “outof 
control" behavior. Direct family observation and parent 
reports were used to compare treatments. Results show 
that expectation of success was high in both placebo and 
treatment conditions, and, except for telephone contact, 
both groups received equitable amounts of staff time: 
The treatment condition showed a higher rate of 
approval and significant decreases in targeted behaviors. 
Boys of the placebo families showed a slight but no 
significant acceleration in targeted behaviors and à 
increase in the number of daily child problems. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1690. Weiss, Robert L.; Hops, Hyman & Patterson, 
Gerald R. (U. Oregon) A framework for conceptualizing 
marital conflict, a technology for altering it, some data 
for evaluating it. In L. A. Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & 
E. J. Mash (Eds), Behavioral change: Met log, — 
Concepts, and practice. Champaign, Ill.: Research Press, 
1973. xiv, 358 p.—Summarizes the nature of a marital 
assessment and intervention method developed over the. 
past 3 yr. Focus is on the clinical approach. (25 ref. 

1691. Wilson, G. Terence. (Rutgers State U., Psycho- 
logical Clinic) Innovations in the modification of 
behaviors in two clinical cases. Behavior Therapy, 
1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 426-430.—Adapted G. C. Davi- ч 
son's (see РА, Vol. 42:7405) technique of orgasmic 
reorientation to the modification of 2 cases of vaginis- 
mus and urination dysfunction after systematic desensiti 
Zation had proved to be ineffective. The thers is 
described and discussed as an example of the problem: ~ 
Solving behavior of the behavior modifier in the clinical 
Situation.—Journal abstract. 

1692. Wisocki, Patricia A. (U. Massachusetts) 
Successful treatment of a heroin addict by 
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1694. Garma, Angel, et al. [The final stages and 
termination of psychoanalytic treatment.] (Span) Revis- 
ta de Psicoanálisis, 1972(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 317-390. 
—Presents the views of several authors on how to 
terminate treatment. (45 ref.) 

1695. Gordon, Rosemary. Moral values and analytic 
insights. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 46(1), 1-11.—Examines the influence on 
psychoanalytic theory and practice of societal judgments 
of what is “good,” and discusses the possibility of basing 
clinical formulations about the nature of man and 
desirable psychological qualities on direct experience 
with patients. Misunderstandings of psychoanalytic 
insights by the lay public are outlined.—A. Olson. 


Counseling & Community Mental Health & Crisis 
Intervention 


1696. Bagley, Christopher. (U. Sussex, Centre for 
Social Research, England) An evaluation of suicide 
prevention agencies. Life-Threatening Behavior, 
1971(Win), Vol. 1(4), 245-259.—Analyzes the Samari- 
tans, a group of British suicide prevention agencies 
which appear to be successful in reducing suicide rates in 
the communities in which they operate, although some of 
their clients do commit suicide. Their psychiatric services 
appear to be reducing the rate of repeat attempts in 
suicidal individuals, but 20% of the intensively treated 
make a further attempt. It is concluded that the 
Samaritans should establish formal links with hospital 
casualty departments, intensively study the processes of 
successful and unsuccessful counseling, and pay greater 
attention to the problems of the impoverished, isolated 
elderly as a high-risk suicidal group. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1697. Baldwin, Bruce A. (U. North Carolina, Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Problem pregnancy counseling: 
General principles. In R. К. Wilson (Ed), Problem 
pregnancy and abortion counseling. Saluda, N.C.: Family 
Life Publications, 1973. x, 120 p. 

1698. Beigel, Allen; Bower, Willis H. & Levenson, 
Alan I. (U. Arizona, Medical School) A unified system of 
Care: Blueprint for the future. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 554-558,—Describes 
the means used in Pima County, Arizona, to unify and 
coordinate the policies and procedures of a state hospital 
system and a community mental health system. More 
effective delivery of mental health services at the 
community level was thus provided for the county. 
Cooperation of the state hospital also permitted „the 
development of a deterrent to unnecessary state hospital- 
ization and a reduction in the number of patients to à 
level at which more specific therapeutic programs could 
be developed to meet the needs of the patients who 
remained.—Journal abstract. М 

1699. Blonsky, Lawrence E. (Jewish innovative Cen- 
ters Assoc. & Center for Aged, St. Louis, Мо.) An 
innovative service for the elderly. Gerontologist, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 13(2), 189-196.—Describes a. self-help 
community program which attempts to maximize the 
self-determination and participation of the elderly in 
defining their needs and utilizing their strengths. Specific 
Program services are discussed. 

1700. Budner, Stanley; Chazin, Robert М. & Young, 
Howard. (Columbia U., School of Public Health) The 
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indigenous nonprofessional in a multiservice center. 
Social Casework, 1973(Jun), Vol. 54(6), 354-359.—602 
out of a total of 5,000 outreach cases, seen within 1 year, 
were reviewed to evaluate an outreach project in New _ 
York City staffed by indigenous paraprofessionals within 
a multiservice center framework. The project provided 
the indigenous worker a chance for greater upward 
mobility. Unlike the focus of the welfare staff concen- 
trating on eligibility for assistance, these outreach 
workers concerned themselves with the client's personal 
crisis, and developing social competence. The overall 
evaluation was a positive one, establishing the project as 
an agent for the community.—M. W. Linn. 

1701. Burck, Harman D.; Harold F. & 
Reardon, Robert C. (Florida State О.) Counseling and 
accountability: Methods and critique. New York, N.Y.: 
Pergamon, 1973. xii, 279 p. $15(cloth), $7.50(paper). 
—Discusses the conceptual foundations and working 
principles of research in human behavior change. 
Subjects covered include theoretical bases, design, 
criteria, measurement, and ethical and legal procedures. 

13 examples of published counseling research are 
reviewed in detail. 

1702. Cottle, William C. (Boston Coll.) Beginning 
counseling practicum. New York, N.Y.: Grune & 
Stratton, 1973. xi, 252 p. $9.75 Outlines the counselor's | 
role from the point of view of those beginning a 
counseling practicum, of those counseling in an agency 
under a supervisor, and of those working as counselor 
aides. The basics of communication, interviewing, 
assessment and interpretation of data, and decision 
making are discussed. 

1703. Crandall, John W. (Long Island Consultation 
Center & Community Guidance Service, N.Y.) Diagnos- 
tic uses of early spouse memories in marriage counsel- 
ing. Journal of Family Counseling, 1973(Win), Vol. 1(1), 
17-27.—Discusses diagnostic uses of Adlerian “early 
memory” transposed to the earliest memories that 
spouses have about each other. These reveal the flows 
built into the relationship and the neurotic logic which 
creates a fictitious world. In this view the marriage 
becomes the means of preserving the structures of each 
spouse’s deprived life style. The earliest memory of each 
other is the “life story” that each spouse repeats to 
himself and that must be retold in the marriage. By 
comparing the earliest memories of each, the counselor 
can view the patterns of conflict potential and help the 
couple see the continuity between their past and present 
experience. Motivation for seeking a solution to the 
current marital dysfunction is increased and the neurotic 
style cycle broken.—Journal abstract. 

1704. Dracoulides, N. N. [Socio-psychological aspects 
of suicidal tendencies: Etiology and prevention.] (Fren) 
Hygiene Mentale, 1972, Vol. 61(3), 74-86.—Considers 
general sociological aspects, e.g. familial and social - 
milieu and the Zeitgeist predisposing to attempts at — 
suicide. Emphasizes the value of an international _ 
federation of telephonic "hot lines" which has reduced 4 
suicide rates by 20% in some localities. Ready acceptance _ 
of free counseling and psychotherapy by the young _ 
should assure its continued use as the present generation — 
of users becomes older.—K. J. Hartman. ы 


: 1705-1712 


1705. Fiman, Byron G.; Conner, Daryl R. & Segal, A. 
Carl. A comprehensive alcoholism program in the Army. 
imerican Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130(5), 
.532-535.—Describes the development and operation of 
an alcoholism program at Fort Benning, Georgia, that 
might serve as a model for community alcoholism 
treatment. Factors that appear to contribute to the 
ccess of the program are: (a) working relationships 
with medical personnel providing physical examinations 
апа detoxification service, (b) a variety of therapists to 
у meet patient needs, (c) an intensive treatment program 
that maintains community support without generating 
the iatrogenic invalidism associated with classic inpatient 
care, (d) a systems approach to ensure comprehensive- 
ness and continuity of care, (e) broad community 
involvement in planning and implementation, (f) staff 
education and development, and (g) involvement in 
ringing about changes in civilian and military attitudes 
“toward alcoholism and alcoholics. (16 ref.)—Journal 
bstract. 
_ 1706. Fixsen, Dean L.; Wolf, Montrose M. & Phillips, 
Elery L. (U. Kansas) Achievement place: A teaching 
family model of community-based group homes for 
youth in trouble. In L. A. Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & 
E. J. Mash (Eds), Behavioral change: Methodology, 
concepts, and practice. Champaign, Ш.: Research Press, 


P. 
h Services, Binghamton, N.Y.) Practice of commu- 


Suggested. It is emphasized that community psychiatry 


dership and respected professionals 
that the community needs thera and : ion 
Eur репе ру, and that prevention 


__, 1708. Glasscote, Raymond M. & Fishman, Michael 
American Psychiatric Assn., Joint In! У, 


7.—Сопаисіей an intensive 


providing community services. 
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It is suggested that merely altering slightly our traditional 
delivery system of psychological services or attempting a 
massive overhaul or radical social change of the 
community should both be avoided.—A. M. Berg. 

1710. Jacobson, Doris S. (U. California, School of 
Social Welfare, Los Angeles) From protective custody to 
treatment in a hurry. Social Work, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
18(2), 55-64.— Describes radical changes in commitment 
procedures in California which are direct results of 
recent mental health legislation. Severe problems experi- 
enced by mental health personnel in implementing the 
Lanterman-Petris-Short bill passed by the 1967-1968 
legislature are discussed, and ways to manage these 
stresses are proposed.—Journal abstract. 

1711. Jaffe, Dennis T. Transition people and 
alternate services. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 9(2-3), 199-217.— Presents a develop- 
mental model of personal growth toward an alternate 
culture. Through participation in several small groups 
and communities which focus on building a new identity, 
an individual is seen as growing away from the dominant 
culture toward new values. The psychic costs of such a 
transition are suggested, and the need for alternate 
services to deal with the casualties of this cultural change 
process is described. The growth of such alternate 
services and the structural conflicts which emerge from 
the split organizational commitment to personal growth 
for staff and help for clients are outlined. Some aspects 
of the interface of the alternate community with the 
dominant culture and their effects on the structure and 
commitment of the alternative group are also presented. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1712. Kalafat, John & Tyler, Mary. (Florida State U., 
Counseling Center) The community approach: Programs 
and implications for a campus mental health agency. 
Professional Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 4(1), 43-49. 
—Describes the Telephone Counseling Service (TCS) at 
the Florida State University (FSU) Counseling Center 
which breaks with the traditional strategies by using 
student paraprofessionals and the community approach 
in dealing with mental health problems on campus. The 
Service operates on a 24 hrs/day 7 days/wk basis to 
provide general information, referral to appropriate 
agencies, and crisis intervention counseling by student 
volunteers. The agency does not provide traditional 
psychotherapy. Students appear to have responded 
favorably to the service; the volume of calls had 
increased steadily from 30 in July 1970 to 525 in October 
1971, with a fairly consistent 50:50 ratio of counseling to 
information calls. For students who plan to enter the 
mental health professions, the program offers training 
Opportunities that are lacking in many training place- 
ment settings. Professional response to the program has 
also been favorable. An important aspect of the 
Counseling Center’s outreach effort has been the attempt 
to establish cooperative relationships with other campus 
agencies. Another type of coordination has grown out of 
the attempt by TCS to develop a comprehensive referral 
file and to provide referral information for a variety of 
Problem situations. Finally, TCS is valuable in promot- 
ing students’ image in the community and developing 4 
better relationship between the university and the 
community as a whole, —4. M. Berg. 
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1713. Kaplan, Seymour R. & Roman, Melvin. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) The organization 
and delivery of mental health services in the ghetto: 
The Lincoln Hospital experience. New York, N.Y.: 
Praeger, 1973. xviii, 315 p. $19.50. 

1714. Kroth, Jerome A. (Ball State U.) Counseling 
psychology and guidance: An overview in outline. 
Springfield, Ш.: Charles С Thomas, 1973. xix, 249 p. 
$8.95.— Presents the graduate student with an overview 
of major psychological theories; the nature, historical 
development, and scope of counseling activities; counsel- 
ing theories, techniques, and measurements; and coun- 
seling practice with special problem groups (e.g, the 
mentally retarded). 

1715. Landoni, G.; Penning, R.; Merius, G. & 
Bettschart, W. (Vaudois Medico-Pedagogical Office, 
Lausanne, Switzerland) [Study of the clientele of a child 
guidance service: Statistical and epidemiological con- 
siderations.] (Fren) Social Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
8(1), 1-15.—Examined the variables of sex, age, nation- 
ality, residence, referral method, reason for consultation, 
socio-professional level, and family setting in a study of 
692 clients of a child guidance clinic population over a 4- 
yr period. Results indicate (a) the high significance of the 
parents’ socio-professional level as a covariable in 
contrast to sex, referral method, and reason for consulta- 
tion; (b) the over-representation of delinquent children 
coming from broken families; (c) the weak motivation of 
low class families to consult the child psychiatrist; and 
(d) the marginal role of distance between the residence of 
the patient and the clinic as a factor affecting the 
decision to consult the specialist. There was no differ- 
ence in relative clinic use between delinquents from 
urban and rural areas. The diagnostic and therapeutic 
aspects were not considered, but it is suggested that this 
type of service deals more with adaptational vicissitudes 
than with “pathology” in the conventional sense. 
(Germam abstract) (19 ref.)—English abstract. 

1716. Lewis, D. O.; Klerman, L. V.; Jekel, J. F. & 
Currie, J. B. (Yale U., Child Study Center) Experiences 
with psychiatric services in a program for pregnant 
school-age girls. Social Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 
16-25. Describes the characteristics of 25 Ss referred to 
à consulting psychiatrist in a program for school-age 
mothers during a 2-yr period. The program provided 
Obstetrical, educational, and social services. Ss were 
under 18 yrs old and unwed when they registered for the 
clinic, and most were nonwhite. Common reasons for 
referral to the psychiatrist included lack of attention, 
delinquency, learning difficulties at school, withdrawn 
behavior, depression, suicidal threats, and chaotic home 
situations. Those referred frequently had a history of 
contact with juvenile court and/or low scores on the 
Wechsler intelligence scales and the Bender Gestalt test. 
White Ss were more likely to be referred than were 
nonwhite. Ss 15 yrs old or under were more likely to be 
referred than older Ss. The younger group and the white 
group tended to come from extremely disorganized 
homes. A history of maternal deprivation was frequently 
Teported by referred Ss. It is hypothesized that the Ss 
unfulfilled yearning for closeness with their mothers may 
have driven them toward early physical relationships 
with boys, resulting in the pregnancies. Therapeutic 
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recommendations were difficult to implement primarily 
because the Ss did not follow through with referrals to 
other sources of care. (French, & German abstracts) (22 _ 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1717. Mann, Philip A. (Indiana U.) Psychological : 
consultation with a police department: А demonstration 
of cooperative training in mental health. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xi, 165 p. $9.50.— Discusses 
the principles of psychosocial intervention in an urban 
police department based on a 2-yr project. Project 
activities are described and evaluative data concerning 
the effectiveness of the project are presented. 

1718. Mutters, Tom & Mathews, R. G. Community 
Service Models: Two foreign systems: West Germany 
and New Zealand. In J. Wortis (Ed.), Mental retardation 
and developmental disabilities: An annual review: V. New 
York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xviii, 217 p.—De- 
scribes the services in West Germany and New Zealand 
serving the needs of the mentally handicapped and their 
families. 

1719. Ohlsen, Merle M. (Ed.). (Indiana State U.) 
Counseling children in groups: A forum. New York, 
N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1973. x, 367 p. 

1720. Otto, Jean A. & Moos, Rudolf Н. (Stanford U., 
Social Ecology Lab.) Evaluating descriptions of psychi- 
atric treatment programs. American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(3), 401-410.—Evaluated 5 
published descriptions of community-based psychiatric 
treatment programs. 10 graduate and undergraduate 
student judges used the Community-Oriented Programs 
Environment Scale (COPES) for the task. Ss' judgments 
were compared to the responses of actual program 
members and staff to assess the accuracy and complete- 
ness of the articles. 6 types of program variables are 
outlined as a guide to the range of information that 
should be included in complete program descriptions. 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1721. Peitchinis, Jacquelyn A. (U. Calgary, Nursing 
School, Alberta, Canada) Therapeutic effectiveness of 
counseling by nursing personnel: Review of the litera- 
ture. Nursing Research, 1972(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 138-148. 

— Reports findings of studies that registered nurses are 

low in qualities traditionally associated with therapeutic _ 
effectiveness in counseling—empathy, nonpossessive 
warmth, and genuineness. Investigations which used 
selected variables from the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule and other character tests to measure attitudes 
of secondary school and college students in health fields 
and in general; nursing students in diploma, associate 
degree, and baccalaureate programs; and nurses in a 
variety of settings are compared. Findings indicate that 
nurses are becoming aware of their limitations in 
therapeutic effectiveness and are attempting to overcome 

them. (2 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. ў 

1722. Pond, Desmond. (London Hosp., Medical Coll., 
U. London, England) Counseling in religion and | 
psychiatry: The Riddell Memorial Lectures, forty-third 5 
series, delivered at the University of Newcastle upon — 
Tyne on 10, 11, and 12 November, 1971. London, . 
England: Oxford U. Press, 1973. 81 p. $4. UA 

1723. Rapaport, Julian & O'Connor, Robert D. (U. - 
Illinois) The psychological center in a реса 
department. Professional Psychology, 1973(Fel ), a 


1723-1732 


EU 92-98.—Describes the Community Psychology 
Action Center of the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
hampaign. The local community in its entirety is 
ewed as the "client" to which are applicable the 
thnologies of behavior modification and the other 
ategies of intervention being developed by profession- 
| psychology. At this center research, training, and 
туїсе appear to be integrated and oriented toward 
Iping blacks, the poor, and the disenfranchised—as 
ell as the representatives of the "system," like the police 
id the courts—to achieve desired social change and 
improved community relations. (19 ref.—A. M. Berg. 
1724. Resnik, H. L. & Hathorne, Berkley C. (Eds.). 
icide prevention in the 70s. Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, DHEW No. (HSM) 72- 
9054, 1973. 109 p.—Summarizes the results of a 
conference on suicide prevention with 50 participants. 
Major topics include education and training in suicidolo- 
for the 1970s, research in suicide, crisis intervention 
Tvices, and treatment priorities. A summary of recom- 
endations is also included. 
. 1725. Rustin, Stanley L. (Queensborough Community 
ll, City U. New York) Dehumanization and its effect 
the ghetto family. Journal of Family Counseling, 
1973(Win), Vol. 1(1), 11-16.—Discusses the process of 
dehumanization as self-directed and object-directed. 
ays for counselors to aid in the rehumanization of 
ghetto families are outlined. 


a eluded Journal abstract. 
Toc - Sherman, Edmund A.; Phillips, Michael H.; 
Haring, Barbara L. & Shyne, Ann W. Service to children 
their own homes: Its nature and outcome. New York, 
Y.: Child Welfare League of America, No. Oh-12, 
-Reports on a research project begun 
р Child Welfare League of America, which 
ad as one of its purposes the detailed examination of 
the nature, content, and outcome of own home service 
for children of welfare families. Data are presented on 


ў the caracteristics of home service to a total of 297,800 
n. 


1728. 


E; Kenan, Emily H. & 
ў North Carolina, Human 


Carl 1. & Litman, Robert E. (Inst. for 
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735-139.—Conducted a follow-up study in 1970 
reinterviewing a random sample of the 8,400 perso: 
who called a suicide prevention center in 1968, Of 4] 
16 were dead, 9 by suicide—about 2%. Worksheets on 8 
of these suicide cases were retrieved. Additional informa- _ 
tion was obtained by interviewing relatives, frien 
counselors, physicians, and employers. Ss’ deaths resulte _ 
ed from their lifestyles (suicidal careers) and were _ 
relatively independent of the emergency crises which 
existed at the time they were in touch with the suicide 
prevention center. Suicide was associated more wi 
gradual exhaustion of resources than with sudden stress _ 
or loss. An experimental antisuicide program featuring 
continuing relationship maintenance for persons leading — 
suicidal careers is described.—Journal abstract. 


Physical Treatment 


1731. Neveu, P.; Marrel, Ph.; Marchandon, A.M. & .— 
Pautet, P. [Malign catatonia: Treatment by hibernation.] _ 
(Fren) Annales Médico Psychologiques, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
10), 267-274.—Reports a case of Stauder’s rare syn- 
drome “malign catatonia” treated by Laborit’s technique 
of hibernation. This periodic catatonia is readily differ- 
entiable from the common hebephrenic catatonias of 
Bleuler, and is marked by neurovegetative disorders 
evolving in a morbid and often fatal way. Following 
extensive etiological work-up (to eliminate the presence 
of meningitis or encephalitis, brucellosis or septicemia, — 
etc) the patient's static coma was treated by hypothermi- — 
a. While monitoring the EEG and vital body functions — 
with automatic devices, the body temperature Was — 
systematically lowered from 40? to 33.3?C. The drug 
elements used in Laborit's perfusion method are mod 
fied by progressive substitution as the patient responds y 
to treatment. Body temperature is managed by both" 
internal (functional vegetative disconnection by drugs)” 
and external means (regulated thermal exchange). An ! 
abrupt shift in EEG from a confusional record (irregular 
waves, nonfocalized theta) to well-defined and ampli 
alpha tracings, signaled the point at which temperaturi 
could be stablized. A gradual return to normal bod 
heat, over 24 hrs, was permitted, accompanied 
medication (diazepam) added to forestall the agita! 
confusion that often follows a prolonged coma. The 
psychiatric disturbance (delusions, negativism) Was litt 
changed on reawakening, but was ameliorated by иша 
therapy within 2 mo. It is concluded that favorable and 
rapid response to hypothermic treatment affirms it 
usefulness in the management of this life-endangerii 
syndrome.—H. E. King. ical 
1732. Stoller, Robert J. (U. California, Medical и 
School, Los Angeles) Male transsexualism: Uneasin 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 130; 
536-539.—Discusses sex reassignment in men, noting” 
that since 1953, when the procedures were first publ Т 
cized, attitudes toward granting sex change have become 
increasingly liberal. A lack of knowledge has result 
concerning the number of men who have receive 
hormonal or surgical treatment, the frequency of sut 
and postoperative complications and of morbidity an 


have benefited. In the belief that sex reassignmen 
should be restricted to the most feminine men, scrupus 


"Ам. 
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lous follow-up studies and more careful consideration of 
requests for change are urged.—Journal abstract. 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


1733. Babst, Dean V.; Koval, Mary & Neithercutt, M. 
G. Relationship of time served to parole outcome for 
different classifications of burglars based on males 
paroled in fifty jurisdictions in 1968 and 1969. Journal 
of Research in Crime & Delinquency, 1972(Jul), Vol. 9(2), 
99-116.—Analyzed data on 7,200 parolees in 1968 and 
7,600 parolees in 1969. The standard Uniform Parole 
Reports definition of parole outcome for a 1-уг. follow- 
up was used as the criterion variable. An experience 
table with different offender classifications was devel- 
oped to achieve the maximum logical differentiation as 
to parole outcome. Parole outcome rates for the 1968 
classifications ranged from 26-87% with a favorable 
adjustment at the end of 1 yr. The 1968 classifications 
fairly accurately predicted the 1969 parolees' experience. 
In the process of developing the offender classifications, 
supportive evidence was found for the maturation 
concept. In 21 of 22 comparisons, the older parolees had 
a more favorable outcome.—Journal abstract. 

1734. Burnes, Alan J. & Raczkowski, Leon J. (Mental 
Health Services of Adams & West York Counties, 
Hanover, Pa.) Interactive program applications in a 
residential center for juvenile offenders: A position 
Paper. Child Care Quarterly, 1972(Sum), Vol. 1(4), 
272-281.—Discusses the growth and expense of juvenile 
delinquency, the high recidivism rate, and the inadequa- 
cies of residential training schools. A conceptual model 
for a residential program is described in terms of 9 
considerations of service including diagnostic decisions, 
emphasis on life strategy skills, design and application of 
regulations, parent counseling, discharge contingencies, 
therapies geared to intervention measures, communi- 
ty-agency liaison, and staffing. It is suggested that the 
rehabilitation of the serious adolescent offender can be 
facilitated through a combination of proven service 
offerings via a professional staff of nominal capabilities 
at а cost consistent with available funds.—R. Johnson. 

1735. Cartwright, Desmond S.; Kelling, George W.; 
Taylor, George P. & Cameron, Charles В. (U. Colorado) 
Measuring and predicting juvenile probation outcomes: 
An exploratory study. Criminology, 1972(Aug), Vol. 
10(2), 143-160.—Assessed 143 male youths on probation 
(mean age — 15.7 yrs) on criteria of criminal law 
Violations, noncriminal juvenile violations (JV), proba- 
Чоп violation (PV), a 9-point Penetration Score (PS) 
indicating severity of possible probation revocation, and 
à 6-point Success Rating Scale (SRS). Predictor variables 
were 21 social factors, including family disorganization 
and income measures, 17 personality factors (including 
the 14 subscales of the High School Personality Questi- 
onnaire—HSPQ), and 5 indices of delinquency history. 
18 predictor variables surviving à screening process were 
Organized into relevant predictors for each criterion. The 
HSPQ subscale “Controlled” correlated .55 with proba- 
tion revocation, .39 with PS, and .46 with SRS. The 1 of 
43 correlations with JV that was significant was .19, 
Suggesting that JV is difficult to predict. The range of 
correlations between various predictor composites and 
the criteria was from .19-.55, with a median of .34. The 
Most successful predictors were tension, poor controls, 
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socioeconomic status, family disorganization, and minor- 
ity group membership. (16 ref.)—S. L. Brodsky. 

1736. Crocker, Linda M. & Muthard, John E. 
(Regional Rehabilitation Research Inst, Gainesville, 
Fla.) Evaluating the usefulness of an informational tool 
for rehabilitation workers. Rehabilitation Research & 
Practice Review, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 1-6.—Surveyed 
persons who had received copies of a bibliography and 
index on research and demonstration projects in rehabili- 
tation. Results from 235 persons (63% of the sample) 
showed that 27% had never used the bibliography. Of 
those who had, the most common use was as a referral 
source for other persons, followed by utilization to find 
information or services for a client. Only 46.9% had ever 
requested one or more of the listed research reports. 
Those who most used the index were researchers and 
administrators, while those who used it least were 
counselors and supervisors; there was a positive correla- 
tion between using the index and liking it. It is concluded 
that there is a need for such a bibliography and index; 
however, the inclusion of abstracts is recommended.—R. 
Johnson. 

1737. Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard E. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U.) Fundamentals of criminal behavior 
and correctional systems. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C 
Thomas, 1973. xix, 343 p. $12.95.— Presents ап overview 
of corrections and of correctional rehabilitation and 
describes the position of the individual in the correction- 
al setting. Characteristics of the juvenile delinquent and 
of the female offender are delineated, and the places of 
lessons covering correction and of higher education in 
rehabilitation are discussed. 

1738. Dembo, Richard. (U. Leicester, Centre for Mass 
Communication Research, England) Orientation and 
activities of the parole officer. Criminology, 1972(Aug), 
Vol. 10(2), 193-215.—Studied orientations of parole 
officers on dimensions of (a) affirmative vs stigmatizing 
conceptions of the parolee, (b) community protection vs 
offender rehabilitation as purpose of parole, and (c) 
repressive and literal vs restitutive and interpretive 
methods of rule enforcement. 94 experienced parole 
officers were interviewed regarding these dimensions of 
their orientations, their activities, and decision-action 
information. Ss were given questionnaires on job 
dissatisfaction, the Eysenck-Nagel opinion questions on 
liberal-conservative attitudes, control attitudes, pre- 
ferred types of cases, background characteristics, part- 
time employment, and rate of client violation. The Ist 
dimension correlated .41 with the 2nd and .37 with the 
3rd; the 2nd correlated .38 with the 3rd. The overall 
orientation, or reintegration score (RS), correlated —42 
with liberalism, .25 with types of cases preferred to 
supervise, .39 with job dissatisfaction, .46 with type of 
part-time employment, .40 with low rate of client 
technical parole violation, and .28 with age. Parole 
officers with high and low RSs differred on liberal-con- 
servative attitudes, preference of cases to supervise, and 
control attitudes. Results suggest a need for interaction 
studies of parole officers and their clients.—S. L. 
Brodsky. 

1739. Dilling, H.; Albrecht, J. & Deneux, R. (U. 
Munich, Psychiatric Clinic, W. Germany) [inverti estigata 


of performance evaluation and payment 
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therapy of chronic schizophrenics.] (Germ) Social 
- Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 41-52.—Measured the 
| work therapy performance of 30 chronic schizophrenics 
_ in 2 groups in response to 3 different modes of payment: 
— weekly wage, weekly piece payments, and immediate 
_ payment for each item at the same rate as the weekly 
piece payment. Each group was compared within itself 
under the different payment schemes, as well as with the 
_ other groups. Compared with the stipend, piece payment 
resulted in a significant performance increment—19% 
for Group A and 10% for Group B. Immediate payment 
raised performance further—20% for Group A and 17% 
for Group B. Results confirm the notion that it is 
"possible to motivate the work performance of schizo- 
hrenics by reward manipulation. The subjective judg- 
ment of attending personnel was at variance with 
Objective daily measurements of performance over time 
and it seems that subjective judgments in such situations 
_ are not much influenced by the daily variations in 
_ performance. It is concluded that the introduction of 
regular payment instead of the usual inadequate remun- 
eration for work therapy is worthwhile and should have a 
favorable effect on rehabilitation. (French abstract) (17 
ref.)—English abstract. 

1740. Fay, Frederick A. & Moses, Harold A. (U. 
Illinois) Occupational reinforcer patterns of vocational 
rehabilitation counselors. Rehabilitation Research & 
Practice Review, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 47-50.—Surveyed 
61 counselors and 21 counselor supervisors in Illinois 
using the Minnesota Job Description Questionnaire. 
Occupational reinforcer patterns were developed from 
the questionnaires and compared to composite profiles 
of Minnesota counselor Supervisors. All 3 groups agreed 
on 6 basic characteristics of the rehabilitation counseling 
job, with the correlation between Illinois counselors and 
Supervisors being .97. Lack of communication between 
ounselors and supervisors did not seem to be considered 
га problem. It is concluded that for high level occupa- 
tions, supervisees" perceptions of the needs and rein- 
forcements of their jobs are very similar to the percep- 
E" x a C Johnson. 

; Garrett, James Е. & Levine, Edna S. (Eds.). 
|... (U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, & Welfare, Washing 
.. ton, D.C.) Rehabilitation practices with the physically 


.. disabled. New York, N.Y.: С i i 
owe olumbia U. Press, 1973. ix, 
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Journal of Research in Crime & Delinquency, 1972(Jul), 
Vol. 9(2), 117-133.—Describes a study being conducted 
in collaboration with the parole board members of the 
Youth Correction Division of the United States Board of 
Parole. The aim is to provide a feedback device capable 
of making more explicit the presently implicit policies 
used in making case decisions. A feedback device of this 
type may enable parole board members to compare 
actual policies with those desired and take corrective 
action if indicated, reduce disparity in individual case 
decision-making by noting decisions which appear to 
vary substantially from usual practice, and reduce the 
criticism leveled against the parole board as having 
unfettered discretion. The relationships between deci- 
sion-makers’ evaluations of 4 specific case factors 
(severity of offense, institutional program participation, 
institutional discipline, and chances of favorable parole 
outcome) and paroling decisions are studied. From these 
relationships, a method of describing and articulating 
implicit paroling policy is demonstrated and preliminary 
results concerning the relative weights given to the above 
factors in practice are described.—Journal abstract. Р 

1744. Hunzeker, Jeanne M. А new partnership: 
Foster Parent Associations and liaison social workers. 
New York, N.Y.: Child Welfare League of America, No. 
F-47, 1973. 38 p. $1.50.—Reports results of a survey in 
which social workers evaluated their liaison role with 
foster parent associations and gave their perceptions of 
how agencies and foster parents viewed this role. 5 
essential elements required of both foster parent associa- 
tions and social workers are outlined. 

1745. Kennedy, James P. & Anthony, William A. 
(Rehabilitation Center for Alcoholics, Occoquan, Va.) 
The impact of experience and training in rehabilitation 
on the counseling relationship with a physically disa- 
bled client. Rehabilitation Research & Practice Review, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 31-34.—Attempted to determine if 
counselors experienced and trained in rehabilitation 
differed from other counselors in their ability to form a 
therapeutic relationship with a physically disabled client. 
Results indicate no significant differences between the 
rehabilitation and nonrehabilitation counselors on the 
following 3 dimensions; (a) level of facilitative condi- 
tions, (b) frequency of confrontation, and (c) client self- 
exploration. Additional analyses revealed that it was the 
counselor's level of facilitative conditions rather than his 
previous experience with physically disabled clients 
Which was significantly related to frequency of confron- 
tation and client self-exploration. It is suggested that 
counselors be trained in facilitative and action-orient 
dimensions as well as in knowledge of the handicapping 
condition.—Journal abstract. 

1746. Keskiner, Ali; Zalcman, Marilyn J. & Ruppert 
Emily Н. (Missouri Inst. of Psychiatry, St. Louis) 
Advantages of being female in psychiatric rehabilita- 
tion. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 
28(5), 689-692. —Examined whether preference shown 19 
female patients in a rehabilitation program was due (0 
SeX alone. Demographic and psychiatric data were 
analyzed for 137 patients referred to a rehabilitation 
Program conducted in cooperation with rural Міѕѕ007 
towns. The ratio of men to women referred to the 
Program (1.0:1.6) differed significantly from the hospital 
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population considered suitable for the program (1.1:1.0). 
Men and women compared showed no significant 
differences in age, length of hospitalization, or diagnosis, 
factors which favored acceptance in general. Experiences 
in placing patients in the foster communities indicate 
men are at a disadvantage because of expectations that 
they be employed. This finding reflects stereotyped sex- 
role expectations and the influence of a patient's 
psychiatric care. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1747. Koonce, Geraldine M. (Mendota State Hosp., 
Madison, Wis.) Social work with mental patients in the 
community. Social Work, 1973(May), Vol. 18(3), 30-34. 
—Describes the development and positive effects ofa 
program for hospitalized mental patients considered 
unready for discharge. Ss were placed in the community 
and participated in a treatment group which emphasized 
job training, social skills, and other aspects of daily 
living. The role of the social worker is discussed. 

1748. McLaren, David. (York U., Downsview, Ontari- 
о, Canada) Cons, hacks and educated screws: The 
prison politics of discipline and rehabilitation. Canadian 
Journal of Criminology & Corrections, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
15(1), 25-38.—Conceptualizes the prison as a social 
system, with institutional offences and punishments as 
the focal point of the interactions between inmates, 
custodians, administrators, and treatment groups. Sup- 
porting evidence for this framework is briefly discussed, 
and implications for rehabilitative programs in the field 
are considered. (French abstract) (23 ref.) 

1749. Neithercutt, M. С. (National Council on Crime 
& Delinquency, Research Center, Davis, Calif.) Parole 
Violation patterns and commitment offense. Journal of 
Research in Crime & Delinquency, 1972(Jul), Vol. 9(2), 
87-98.—Analyzed data on persons paroled in 1965-1968 
and followed for | yr to determine parole outcomes. It 
was postulated that parolees viewed as “dangerous” 
would be most likely to be returned to prison as technical 
violators, those “dangerous” persons being typified by 
such commitment offenses as willful homicide, aggravat- 
ed assault, and forcible rape. Results suggest that 
Property offenders are not held to the same standard of 
Parole performance as are person offenders, in that 
Person offenders are much more frequently coded as 
technical violators though their parole violation rates are 
Consistently far below those of property offenders. It is 
Suggested that this de facto policy has implications for 
Society. A hierarchy of "dangerousness, " based on 
violation patterns, is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1750. Reagles, Kenneth W.; Wright, George N. 
Thomas, Kenneth R. (U. Wisconsin, Regional Research 
Inst, Madison) Development of a scale of client 
Satisfaction for clients receiving vocational rehabilita- 
tion counseling services. Rehabilitation Research & 
Practice Review, 1972(Spt), Vol. 3(2), 15-22.— Developed 
4 preliminary scale for assessing client satisfaction with 
the interventive services provided by rehabilitation 
counselors. Ss were 483 rehabilitated clients who had 

ееп served in the experimental or control counties of 
the 5-yr Wood County R&D project. Their responses to 
14 items included in a follow-up instrument administered 

mo after successful closure were analyzed by the 
Method of reciprocal averages. From the resultant 
Weighting of the response categories, a Hoyt reliability 
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coefficient of .83 was obtained—evidence of the scale’s 
unidimensionality. Results are interpreted as indicating 
potential usefulness of the scale as a preliminary relative 
index of clients’ satisfaction with rehabilitation services. 
—Journal abstract. 

1751. Reagles, Kenneth W.; Wright, George N. & 
Thomas, Kenneth R. (U. Wisconsin, Regional Research 
Inst, Madison) Client satisfaction as a function of 
interventive counselor behaviors. Rehabilitation Re- 
search & Practice Review, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 23-29. 
— Studied cost of rehabilitation services, case velocity, 
amount of counselor professional time expended, and 15 
other rehabilitation process variables in relation to the 
measured satisfaction of 232 vocational rehabilitation 
clients. Positive correlates of client satisfaction. (as 
measured by the Scale of Client Satisfaction) were the 
number of counselor contacts and the amount of 
counselor time or agency monies expended. In each 
instance, the greater the degree of counselor intervention 
as measured by these process variables, the higher the 
level of client satisfaction expressed. These findings are 
discussed in terms of their implications for rehabilitation 
counselor functions, agency programing, and the field of 
rehabilitation and counseling in general.—Journal 
abstract. 

1752. Sands, Rosalind M. (North Shore Child Guid- 
ance Center, Manhasset, N.Y.) Toward communal child 
rearing. Social Work, 1973(May), Vol. 18(3), 54-59. 
— Contends that social work's preoccupation with the 
preservation of the nuclear family has blinded it to the 
‘American social forces (e.g., changing roles for women) 
which necessitate redefinitions of child care. It is 
concluded that communal child-rearing should be 
considered as an alternative to old family service models. 

1753. Sankovsky, Ray & Newman, Joseph. (Auburn 
U.) Follow-up in rehabilitation. Rehabilitation Research & 
Practice Review, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 41-45.—Surveyed 
276 rehabilitation clients to collect information on 
employment and on biographic, demographic, and 
attitudinal variables. Data, based on a 70% response, 
indicate that ⁄ of the clients were not employed at 
follow-up and that / had been unemployed for more 
than half of the time in which they could have worked. 
Those who were unemployed or less stably employed 
tended to be older, and employment problems began to 
be experienced after age 35. Clients who were not stably 
employed frequently mentioned difficulty finding work 
in their home areas related to their training. The greatest 

roblem in finding work was employer resistance. 
Indications are that many rehabilitated persons need 
additional services after their cases are closed, and 
additional follow-up studies should be made to identify 
roblem areas.—R. Johnson. 

1754. Sarri, Rosemary C. & Maple, Frank F. (Eds.). 
(U. Michigan, School of Social Work) The school in the 
community. Washington, D.C.: National Assn. of Social 
Workers, 1972. 304 p. $10. 

1755. Schaefer, Irving J.; Bartholow, George W. & 
Niewoehner, Gerald J. (U. Nebraska, Medical School) A 


follow-up study of 73 psychiatric rehabilitation clients. 
Rehabilitation Research & Practice Review, 1972(Spr), 
Vol. 3(2), 35-39.—Studied 73 psychiatric. rehabilitation 
clients to determine the number of interruptions 1n 
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employment, training, or work evaluation during a 2-уг 
period. Ss ranged in age from 18—63 with an average 
hospitalization time of 8.3 yrs. 54 of the Ss had at least 1 
interruption during the 2 yrs, and 50 had an interruption 
during the Ist 8 mo. Only 19 completed 2 yrs with no 
breaks, and 34% of the Ss returned to the state hospital. 
Data are interpreted to indicate the need for long-term 
follow-up for psychiatric clients. Loss of jobs and 
temporary hospitalization are to be expected, and 
rehabilitation personnel are advised to be prepared for 
this and to accept such clients not as particularly difficult 
but as having different kinds of problems.—R. Johnson. 

1756. Tinsley, Howard E. & Dawis, René V. (U. 

Minnesota) An investigation of the Rasch simple 
_ logistic model: Sample-free item and test calibration. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota, TR No. 3005, 1972. 
126 p.—Investigated the use of С. Rasch's 1960 simple 
logistic model in item and test calibration. Tests 
employing word, picture, symbol, and number analogies 
were administered to 1,404 college students, 484 high 
School students, 289 civil service clerical employees, and 
90 vocational rehabilitation clients. Results suggest that 
Rasch item-easiness estimates are invariant with respect 
to the ability of the calibrating sample when an adequate 
sample is employed. The invariance of the Rasch item- 
easiness estimates was related to the goodness-of-fit of 
the items to the Rasch model. The deletion of items with 
low Rasch probabilities increased the invariance of the 
Rasch item-easiness estimates. Estimates of the amount 
of ability indicated by the raw scores on a test (ability 
estimates) were also invariant with respect to the ability 
of the calibrating sample for tests of 25 or more items, 
even when relativelysmall samples were employed. (28 ref.) 

1757. Uehling, Harold F. Correction of a correctional 
psychologist in treatment of the criminal offender. 
Springfield, Ш.: Charles С Thomas, 1973. xv, 213 p. 
$11.95.—Discusses clinical and custodial shortcomings 
Over the past 40 yrs in the treatment of criminals, 

including a failure to consider the prisoner’s self-evalua- 
tion or need for emotional expression. 

1758. Vazquez de Rodriguez, Ligia. (U. Puerto Rico, 
Graduate School of Social Work, Rico Piedras) Social 
work practice in Puerto Rico. Social Work, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 18(2), 32-40.—Asserts that, because of the attitudes, 
life-style, and economic and social conditions encoun- 
tered in Puerto Rico, assisting clients to make decisions 
is more difficult than on the mainland. These social work 
problems are delineated, and ways for native Puerto 
Ricans to increase self-determination are proposed. 
—Journal abstract. 

1759. Venezia, Peter S. (National Council on Crime & 
Delinquency, Research Center, Davis, Calif.) Unofficial 
probation: An evaluation of its effectiveness. Journal o 
Research in Crime & Delinquency, 1972(Jul), Vol. 9(2), 

149-170.—Studied 277 children referred to a probation 
department during an 18-mo period beginning in 
January 1970. No conclusive findings were obtained but 
some facts and trends are reported. Some evidence 
indicates that selective use of informal probation does 
not result in any greater rate of delinquency than does 
ded probation and may reduce recidivism.—Journal 
abstract. 


1760. Wenk, Ernst A. & Emrich, Robert L. (National 
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Council on Crime & Delinquency, Research Center, 
Davis, Calif.) Assaultive youth: An exploratory study of 
the assaultive experience and assaultive potential of 
California Youth Authority wards. Journal of Research in 
Crime & Delinquency, 1972(Jul), Vol. 9(2), 171-196, 
—Studied all admissions to a guidance center for 
1964-1965. A variety of data on more than 4,000 young 
men was utilized to explore relationships within the 
sample to simple recidivism on parole and to violent 
recidivism on parole in particular. Using a selection of 
relevant variables, 3 independent statistical approaches 
were carried out. These resulted in a linear predictive 
index and an effort to develop a prediction equation 
through a linear regression analysis. It is suggested that 
efforts to better classify and define violence should be 
coupled with efforts to develop assessment techniques 
that are specifically designed to shed light on violence- 
proneness in persons. Such research efforts should be 
continued in addition to or in conjunction with much 
needed research efforts aimed at modifying violence 
producing situations. Such a 2-pronged research strategy 
would acknowledge the interactional characteristic of 
violence and allow for the hypothesis that both persons 
and their characteristics, and situations and their 
characteristics, contribute to the occurrence or nonoc- 
currence of violence.—Journal abstract. j 
1761. Wilgosh, Lorraine. (Toronto Juvenile & Family 
Court, Psychiatric Clinic, Ontario, Canada) A study of 
group home placements as a possible correction of 
delinquent behaviour. Canadian Journal of Criminology 
& Corrections, 1973(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 100-108.—Investi- 
gated the effectiveness of group home placements for 21 
12-16-yr-old juvenile delinquents. Results indicate that 
group homes were beneficial in the control of delinquent 
behavior, provided that the placement lasted longer than 
6 mos. Positive- and negative-outcome Ss did not differ 
in terms of number and nature of offences or in an age at 
placement. However, there was a difference in parental 
attitude toward the child and the placement; where that 
attitude was positive and supportive, the outcome was 
generally positive. (French abstract)—Journal abstract. 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


1762. Albert, Jean M., et al. (St. Charles Hosp» 
Joliette, Quebec, Canada) [Report on a treatment 
program for young addicts.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 5(1), 77-98.—Details a treatment Р: 
gram for young hospitalized addicts, including. alcohol- 
ics. A variety of therapeutic procedures, including 
recreational and cultural activities, are briefly noted- 

1763. Almeida, Jose 1. & Pereira, A. C. (Sao Paulo 
Hosp., Pavilion of Community Therapy, Brazil) [Family 
meeting in therapeutic community.] (Port) Neurobiologi- 
а, 19720ul, Vol. 35(3), 215-218.—Describes group 
sessions with the families of patients at a therapeutic 
community. Family-hospital, family-patient and fam! 
ly-staff relations are analyzed. The evolution of these 
relations and their importance in the therapeutic com 
mon task are discussed.—Journal summary. " 

1764. Arthur, Gary L.; Donnan, Hugh Н. & Lai 
Charles V. (Georgia State U.) Companionship therapy 
with nursing home aged. Gerontologist, 1973(Sum), ү 
13Q), 167-170.—Selected 15 male and 15 female elderly 
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(mean age — 77 yrs) residents of a nursing home who 
were in need of special attention for companionship 
therapy with 10 college-student volunteers. Before, 
immediately after, and 6 wks after therapy, Ss were given 
Adams’s Life Satisfaction Index and were rated by 
nurses on M. W. Linn, et al’s Revised Social Dysfunction 
Rating Scale. Greater improvement was found among Ss 
who received interpersonal contacts with several volun- 
teers than Ss in a single sustained relationship. Both 
treatment groups continued to improve on the 6-wk 
follow-up measures. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1765. Corréa, Roberto A., et al. (Federal U. Rio de 
Janeiro, Psychiatric Clinic, Brazil) [Maturation elements 
їп а psychiatric attendants’ group.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 35(3), 229-242.—Evaluates the matura- 
tion factors of the psychiatric attendants group from the 
therapeutic community of Pinel Hospital. Data came 
from meetings where the attendants’ work of this year 
was discussed by all the different groups who form the 
community. The aspects considered as maturation 
factors were motivation for entering the community, Ist 
contact with the community, relationship in and of 
psychiatric attendants group, supervision, and the 
patient. Also considered were evolution and perspectives 
for the psychiatric attendant in general, the psychology 
student attendant, the medical student attendant, and 
the social work student attendant—English summary. 

, 1766. Cross, К. W.; Hassall, Christine & Gath, D. (U. 
Birmingham, England) Psychiatric day-care: The new 
chronic population? British Journal of Preventive & Social 
Medicine, 1972(Nov), Vol. 26(4), 199-204.—Followed up 
647 patients attending 7 psychiatric day-care facilities in 
Birmingham, England, 12 mos after the original census 
date. In the large hospitals, 64.1% of the Ss were still in 
day-care; the frequency of attendance had fallen only 
Slightly during the follow-up period, and Ss who had 
been day-patients for the longest time at the census date 
Showed the smallest proportion of discharges. In the 
small hospitals virtually all census patients had been 
discharged in the Ist 6 mos, and only 2 remained at the 
end of the year. Findings indicate that the usual concept 
of day-care as being a transitional or intermediary stage 
between hospital and home, of a duration measured in 
weeks or months rather than years, does not apply to the 
large majority of Birmingham day-patients.—Journal 
Summary. 

1767. Evans, Jerome R.; Goldstein, Michael J. & 
Rodnick, Eliot Н. (U. California, Los Angeles) Premor- 
hs adjustment, paranoid diagnosis, and remission: 
zu Schizophrenics treated in a community mental 
Daun center. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(May), 

Ol. 28(5), 666-672.— Followed 80 acute schizophrenics, 
Classified as having good or poor premorbid adjustment 
and paranoid or nonparanoid symptoms, from admission 
© a crisis-oriented inpatient program until 1 yr after 
е to determine the predictive relationship be- 
n *en premorbid or paranoid status and psychopatho- 
Cem condition, posthospital treatment, and communt- 
i adjustment. There were no initial differences between 

© premorbid groups in manifest psychopathological 
condition, Nevertheless, the poor-premorbid Ss experi- 
ced a slower remission of symptoms, required some- 
at more posthospital outpatient treatment, and 
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showed less improvement in community adjustment. 
Paranoid Ss, particularly those with poor premorbid 
histories, were also slow to improve symptomatically, 
required much more posthospital treatment, including 
both outpatient and inpatient, but did not differ from 
nonparanoids in community adjustment.—Journal. 
abstract. 

1768. Gallant, Donald M., et al. (Tulane U., Medical 
School) The revolving-door alcoholic: An impasse in the 
treatment of the chronic alcoholic. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 633-635.—Conducted 
a research treatment project with 210 "revolving-door" 
alcoholics comparing the efficacy of clinic treatment vs 
compulsory inpatient treatment with adequate medical 
care and job rehabilitation combined with compulsory 
outpatient treatment for a minimum duration of 6 mo. 
Compulsory inpatient treatment followed by compulsory 
clinic treatment proved to offer no discernible advantage 
over compulsory or voluntary clinic treatment. The vast 
majority of Ss in each of these groups, as well as in the 
voluntary group, broke contact with the clinic prior to 1- 
yr follow-up, and only 13 Ss (about 6%) were rated as 
treatment successes by clinic personnel. Data for arrests 
and convictions similarly failed to demonstrate any 
convincing differences among the 3 treatment groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

1769. Greenley, James R. (U. Wisconsin, Medical 
School) Power processes and patient behaviors. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 28(5), 
683-688.—Examined the proposition that the distribu- 
tion of power to patients by the staff of a psychiatric 
ward results in greater patient activity and less patient 
disruptiveness. Using R. M. Emerson's 1962 conceptuali- 
zation of power behaviors, a system for scoring staff 
power giving and building was developed and used to 
score ward meetings for 2 mo. The measures of staff 
attempts to give power to patients were positively related 
to greater patient participation in a ward meeting and 
more patient activity throughout the day. When staff 
took power from patients in certain ways, troublesome 

atient behaviors more often occurred. Data show that 
staff power giving may be a reaction to patient behaviors 
as well as determinants of them. (17. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1770. Hunt, William A. The development of 
psychology at the Psychiatric Institute: An historical 
survey. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1972, Vol. 46(3), 423-431. 
Describes the early history of the New York State 
Psychiatric Institute and the work of C. Landis on the 
emotions. The basic requirements of a research institute 
for cooperative, coordinated group effort and basic 
productivity are discussed. 

1771. Johnson, Vernon E. (Rutgers State U., Summer 
School for Alcohol Studies) I'll quit tomorrow. New 
York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1973. 168 p. $5.95.—Pres- 
ents a practical guide to the Johnson Institute alcoholism 
treatment program which has worked for 7 out of 10 
alcoholics. It is stressed that alcoholism is a disease 
which affects the whole man, physically, mentally, 
psychologically, and spiritually, and that treatment mus 
consider all these aspects of me son Go n 


1772. Lipkin, Gladys B. 
Shore Hosp., Manhasset, N.Y.) Effective 
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patients’ behavior. New York, N.Y.: Springer, 1973. 198 
р. $4.75.—Presents an overview of the role of the health 
worker interacting with emotionally disturbed patients, 
and outlines specific approaches with patients who have 
various physical or psychological problems (e.g., postpar- 
tum psychosis). (47 p. ref.) 

1773. Milby, Jesse B., et al. (U. Alabama, Medical 
Center, Birmingham) A system for recording individual- 
ized behavioral data in a token т. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 6(2), 333-338. 
—Describes a data matrix system used to record and 
summarize individual behavioral data. The major char- 
acteristics of the system are (a) it provides a place to 
record and summarize all patient token exchanges, 
whether for standard contingencies or for idiosyncratic 
behavior; (b) it serves as a record and summary for time 
samples observed during a 24-hr period and as a record 
of reliability data on time-sample measures; (c) it 
provides a place where the new token balance for each 
patient can be calculated and recorded for use the next 
day; (d) it provides for calculation of an individual 
patient's token balance at any given moment; and (e) it 
18 a permanent record of each patient's daily participa- 
tion in the program and documents progress in terms of 
his economic status as well as in changes in critical target 
behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

1774. Moore, Robert A. (Mesa Vista Hosp. San 
Diego, Calif.) Alcoholism treatment in private psychiat- 


ric hospitals: A national survey. Quarterly Journal of 


Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Dec), Vol. 3X4, Pt. А), 
1083-1085.—Questioned 71 private psychiatric hospitals 
in the U.S. about their treatment of alcoholism. 91% 
accepted alcoholic patients, generally unconditionally. 
Alcoholics comprised from 1-63% of admissions (mean 
11%); they stayed from 5—57 days (mean 22). Only 8% 
provided segregated units for alcoholics; another 33% 
had special clinical programs. Almost all used group and 
individual therapy; dynamic methods by 32%, confronta- 
tion by 32%, didactic by 22%, role playing by 17%, 
sensitivity by 6%, and combinations by 29%. Alcoholics 
Anonymous was a part of the program in 77%; 
disulfiram was used in 71%. Many reported varied 
follow-up resources, statistics on their use, however, were 
not collected. There was a tendency to cite the patients’ 
lack of motivation for failure in treatment rather than 
inadequacy of the hospital program.—Journal summary. 
1775. Philip, Alistair E. (Bangour Village Hosp., 
Broxburn, Scotland) A note on the Nurses’ Observation 
Scale for In-patient Evaluation (NOSIE). British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 122(570), 595-596.—In a 
study with 136 long-stay male schizophrenics, the 
NOSIE gave reliability coefficients from .70-91 and 
produced appropriate correlations with the J. K. Wing 
scales of Social Withdrawal and Socially Embarrassing 
Behavior and with length of stay data. Results indicate 
that the NOSIE is a useful rating scale where long-stay 
patients are to be assessed in some detail—R. L. Sulzer. 
1776. Pinsker, Henry; Robbins, Edwin & Kleinerman, 
Gerald. (Beth Israel Medical Center, New York, N.Y.) 
Psychiatric hospitalization: Role of administrative 
policy. New York State Journal of Medicine, 1972(Jul), 
Vol. 72(13), 1764-1768.—Discusses how administrative 
decisions support or limit the activities of clinicians. It is 
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noted that length of treatment is determined for most 
patients in voluntary or proprietary hospitals by the 
policies of 3rd-party payers. Use of electroconvulsive 
therapy rather than antidepressant medication and 
psychotherapy may depend upon hospital time allowed, 
Despite the goal of individually prescribed treatment, in 
practice, treatment is applied according to policy, the 
views of leaders of services or supervising psychiatrists, 
Other examples are given and the question is raised 
whether policy ought to depend upon such administra- 
tive decisions of public hospital officials —W. L. Hunt. 

1777. Putnam, Phyllis A. (U. California, School of 
Nursing, Los Angeles) Nurse awareness and psychoso- 
cial function in the aged. Gerontologist, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
13(2), 163-166.—Obtained weekly ratings for a 6-wk 
period on patients in the nursing-care unit of a home for 
the aged. Nurses rated patients’ psychosocial function- 
ing, and nursing aides completed a checklist of patients’ 
spare-time interests. These measures were compared with 
patients’ pre- and posttest self-reports of daily activities. 
Results demonstrate the ability of nursing staff to rate 
aspects of psychosocial functioning. The effects on 
patients of this increased attention were not decisive. 
Differences between older and younger patients were 
apparent. Implications for the enrichment of nursing 
services are discussed.—Journal abstract. ) 

1778. Stainbrook, Edward. (U. Southern California, 
Medical School) The behavioral sciences and the nature 
of man: Some directives for psychiatry. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1972, Vol. 46(3), 411-422.— Discusses current 
theory and research of the life sciences—the biological, 
behavioral, social, and cultural sciences. Implications for 
psychiatry and the control of deviant behavior in mental 
hospitals and in prisons are considered. 

1779. Sternbach, Jack C. (U. Pennsylvania, School of 
Social Work) Issues in corrections from both sides of 
the bars. Social Casework, 1973(Jun) Vol. 546), 
342-349.—Discusses a course entitled Issues in Correc- 
tions which was offered by the University of Pennsylva- 
nia School of Social Work. It was conducted in a prison 
setting and 20 social work students and 7 prison inmates 
were class participants. The focus of the course was (0 
examine the organizational features of the systems 
administering justice. The course opened new avenues 
for student-prisoners partnership even though there was 
no provision for action flowing from the learning.—"^ 
W. Linn. 

1780. Szasz, Thomas S. (Ed.). (State U. New York, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) The age of madness: 
The history of involuntary mental hospitalization pres- 
ented in selected texts. Garden City, N.Y.: An 
1973. xvii, 372 р. $2.95.—Presents data concerning Et 
nature of involuntary mental hospitalization and os 
ment gathered from the writings and statements v 
physicians, journalists, attendants, and patients 1n 
U.S. and Europe from 1650-1970. istol 

1781. Torpy, D. M. . (Glenside Hosp. Brst st 
England) The individual and the clinical psycholog; » 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1972( К 
Vol. 25(89), 309-310.— Studied incidences of deviati y 
from the standard staffing of 4 wards of chronic menu 
ill patients. Deviation occurred whenever a stan a 
staff member was absent or whenever a nurse from 0 
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ward was assigned to a different ward. General level of 
deviation was found to be in excess of the mean expected 
level. The difference between successive weeks in the 
incidence of deviation and disturbance scores for 
atients on each of the wards was calculated. Results 
suggest that the level of patients’ disturbance is in some 
way related to changes in the level of integrity of the 
nursing staff system. Rapid fluctuations in the system. 
appear to be reflected in patient disturbance. —R. 
Johnson. 

1782. Wechsler, Henry; Thum, Denise; Demone, 
Harold W. & Dwinnell, Joanne. (Medical Foundation, 
Inc, Boston, Mass.) Social characteristics and blood 
alcohol level: Measurements of subgroup differences. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
33(1-А), 132-147.—Gathered biographical data and 
blood alcohol concentrations (BACs) from 3,575 males 
and 2,691 females (all Ss aged 16 yrs and over) admitted 
to a hospital emergency service. At admission, 22% of the 
men and 11% of the women had positive BACs (.01% 
and above); 11.7% of the men and 3.7% of the women 
had BACs of .05% and above. BACs of .05% and above 
were found most frequently in men and women aged 
46-65. In women positive BACs were found in 14% of 
those aged 26-45, in 15% of the divorced or separated, in 
15% of the Negroes, in 14% of the Catholic and 14% of 
the Protestant native-born Caucasians, in 6% of Italian 
Catholics, in 6% of Jews, and in 5% of other Protestants. 
In men positive BACs occurred in 27% of those aged 
26-45; 14% of those aged 26-65 had BACs of 05% or 
above; among the divorced or separated, 42% had 
Positive BACs and 31.1% had BACs of .05% or above, 
twice that of single and 4 times that of married men. 
Among Jewish and Italian Catholic men 8 and 13% had 
positive BACs while in the Irish, native-born and 
Canadian Catholics the percentages were 30, 28, and 27. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1783. Wenk, Ernst A. & Moos, Rudolf H. (National 
Council on Crime & Delinquency, Research Center, 
Davis, Calif.) Social climates in prison: An attempt to 
conceptualize and measure environmental factors in 
total institutions. Journal of Research in Crime & 
Delinquency, 1972(Jul), Vol. 9(2), 134-148.—Describes 
the development and standardization of a testing 
instrument designed to assess social climates in correc- 
tional institutions. The Correctional Institutions Envi- 
ronment Scale (CIES) has 86 items, organized in 9 scales. 
The Ist 3 scales assess people relationship dimensions, 
subscales 4-6 assess institutional program dimensions, 
and subscales 7-9 measure system maintenance dimen- 
sions. Administration of the test to groups takes less than 
30 min. Norms of a national reference group are 
Presented, and 4 unit profiles are shown as examples. 
Various possible uses of the CIES are discussed with 
Special attention to the potential utility of the instrument 
for the institutional administrator —Journal abstract. 

1784. Wolff, Richard & Gray, James J. (Peoria State 
Hosp., IIl.) Physical attributes of tokens: Comparison. 
P Sychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 322), 675-678. 
—Discusses the physical attributes of 6 types of tokens 
Commonly used in token economies. Relative advantages 
and disadvantages of each are presented, and a token 
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which would have several advantages and few disadvan- 
tages is suggested. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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1785. Banmen, John & Capelle, Ron. Human-relations 
training in three rural Manitoba high schools: A three 
month follow-up. Canadian Counsellor, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
6(4), 260-270.— Tested the hypothesis that the effects of 
human-relations training are fairly long-lasting by 
providing human-relations training groups on a volun- 
tary basis to 8 administrators, 33 teachers, 6 counselors, 
and 2 aides. Ss were given the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI) and Educational Process Opinionaire 
(EPO) before training, 4 days after training, and 3 mo 
after training. Significant positive changes in self-actuali- 
zation on the POI were found in the 4-day posttest and 
maintained in the final test. Significant positive changes 
in educational values on the EPO were found on the 
posttest but were not maintained in the final test. 
Subjective evaluations, completed at the time of the final 
test, indicate that for most Ss the group experience had 
been positive and there had been some lasting effect. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

1786. Bernfeld, Siegfried. Sisyphus or the limits of 
education. (Trans. Frederic Lilge). Berkeley, Calif.: U. 
California Press, 1973. xxix, 120 p. $6.75.—Presents a 
translation of a work originally published in 1925 on the 
science of education. И is suggested that, unless 
educators learn the psychic and social realities of their 
work, their labors will be futile. The application of 
Freud's and of Marx's ideas to education are delineated. 

1787. Collison, Brooke B. & Dey, Glen К. (Wichita 
State U.) Altering counselor expectancies of young 
entry level workers. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 12(4), 243-248.—Argues that involve- 
ment with and training experiences for employed 
counselors is a neglected area of counselor education. 
The rationale, procedure, and effect of a training model 
designed to involve 38 practicing school counselors in a 
reexamination of their views of entry-level workers is 
described.—Journal abstract. 

1788. Edwards, Keith J.; DeVries, David L. & 
Livingston, Samuel A. Changing the focus of response in 
assessing classroom learning environments. Center for 
Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 
1973(Jun), No. 154, 24 p.—Rewrote 4 selected scales 
from the Learning Environment Inventory (LEI) to 
measure students’ individual perceptions of their class- 
room environment, rather than their estimates of the 
opinions of the class as a whole. Both scales were then 
administered to 10 7th-grade math classes (n — 299) 
and 4 10th-grade social studies classes (n = 137). The 
rewritten scales showed increased alpha reliabilities but 
no consistent decrease in the standard error of measure- 
ment. Discrimination between classes was poorer with 
the rewritten scales, but correlations with student 
achievement at the individual level were generally larger. 
Responses of 10th graders showed greater internal 
consistency than those of 7th graders, but did not 
produce more reliable discrimination between classes. 


(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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1789. Giroux, Коу Е. & Pietrofesa, John J. (St. Clair 
ColL, Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Counseling for life 
- skills development in the disadvantaged adult: A 
review. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 2-8. 
— Provides an overview of research relevant to the 
disadvantaged adult. A majority of the disadvantaged 
_ are excluded from participation in educational programs 
because of the nature of current educational programs, 
eg, prerequisites to training. Inadequate educational 
- background is highly related to unemployment and low 
aspirational levels. Conversely, low income and a 
poverty level of life predisposes one to a negative view of 
education and self. A vicious cycle develops. The 
implications for education and counseling are explored 
in terms of a basic education program and life skills 
development. It is concluded that the thrust of both 
educator and counselor must be toward specific skill 
_ development rather than abstract learnings. (French 
summary) (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1790. Hearnshaw, L. S. (U. Liverpool, England) The 
concepts of aptitude and capacity. In W. D. Wall & V. 
P. Varma (Eds.), Advances in educational psychology: 1. 
New York, N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1972. viii, 189 p. $12. 
— Presents an historical overview of theories relating the 

|. concepts of aptitude and capacity, with emphasis on the 
approaches of Aristotle (including medieval derivates of 
his views); 17th- and 18th-century empirical philoso- 
phers; 19th-century biologists; and 20th-century social 
scientists. 
1791. Tittle, Charles R. & Rowe, Alan R. (Florida 
. Atlantic U.) Moral appeal, sanction threat, and devi- 
. ance: An experimental test. Social Problems, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 20(4), 488-498.—Tested deterrence hypotheses by 
ssessing the relative effects of a moral appeal and a 
_ Sanction threat on college classroom cheating. The moral 
pen was found to have no effect, but a clear and 
substantial impact was observed for the sanction threat. 
. The sanction threat was found to be most effective in 
„deterring cheating among females and least effective 
among those who had the greatest incentive to cheat. 
Applicability of the findings to deterrence theory is 
discussed. (30 ref.) —S. L. Warren. 

1792. Vander Well, A. & Sartoris, P. C. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Study of withdrawing students for 
the University of Alberta 1970—1971 session. Canadian 
Counsellor, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 40-48.—614 students 
completed a questionnaire upon withdrawing from the 
university. In addition to obtaining biographical infor- 
mation, reasons for withdrawal were grouped into 6 
basic categories: financial, academic, personal, extracur- 
ricular, health, and living arrangements. Findings indi- 
cate the sex ratio for withdrawals was very similar to the 
enrollment sex ratio. Attrition rates from professional 
programs were lower than from programs where students 
tend to be less professionally committed. The bulk of 
withdrawals were Ist-yr students with the rate of 
withdrawal generally being greatest early in the universi- 
ty session. The personal-reason category was most often 
given, followed closely by the academic, with the 
remaining being of much less relevance. Findings are 
discussed in relation to the structure of university 

programs, family and social pressures, and student 
needs. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 
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1793. Wall, W. D. & Varma, V. P. (Eds.). (U. Lond 
Inst. of Education, England) Advances in educational 
psychology: 1. New York, N.Y.: Barnes & Noble, 1972, 
viii, 189 p. $12. К; 

1794. Weintraub, Samuel; Robinson, Helen М; 
Smith, Helen K. & Plessas, Gus P. (Indiana 
Summaries of specific aspects of reading resea 
Reading Research Quarterly, 1973(Spr) Vol. 8 
249-251.—Summarizes 37 reports of research in read 
which appeared between July 1, 1971 and June 30, 19 
Reports are listed under the following headings: genera 
summaries, beginning reading, culturally disadvantag 
mass communication, language and reading, vision а 
visually handicapped, comprehension, and miscellane-- 
ous.—E. J. Mason. 1 

1795. Whellams, Frederick S. Musical abilities and 
sex differences in the analysis of aural-musical Hj 
capacities. Journal of Research in Music Educati 
1973(Spr), Vol. 21(1), 30-39.—Describes a study with 
groups of male and female students at Sheffi 
(England) City College of Education, a group 
professional students at The Eastman School of Music 
and the entire student population at the Royal Marin 
School of Music. On the basis of a multiple discrimina- 
tion function analysis, it is suggested that scores On 
Wing’s Standardized Tests of Musical Intelligence were- 
affected by experience in instrumental performance 
Results further suggest that a factor related to sex mi 
have lead to the development of different types 
musicality. All of Wing's tests, except for that for rhy hn 
appreciation, appeared to serve a useful purpose in 
battery.—D. S. Higbee. 


School Administration & Educational Processes. 


1796. Livingstone, David W. (Ontario Inst. for Studi 
in Education, Toronto, Canada) Some general tactic: 
for creating alternative educational futures. Ini 
change, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 1-9.—Discusses an integrati 
framework to be used by change oriented groups 19 
faciliate educational alternatives and social change * 
general tactical questions are posed to assess the effect oF 
concrete actions оп current institutionalized ейисайопа 
conditions. Efforts towards (a) ascertaining who sho! 
be involved in directing change, (b) clarifying values 
goals, (c) envisaging, evaluating, and selecting alternati 
educational programs serve this purpose. The need 
more critical reflection on tactics in seeking fundamen! 
social and educational change is stressed.—H. E. Yu if 

1797. Amble, Bruce R. & Bradley, Richard Ve 
(Southern Illinois U.) Pupils as persons: Case studies 
pupil personnel work. New York, N.Y.: Intext Educa 
tional Publishers, 1973. xiv, 290 p. $8.50. É 

1798. Biglan, Anthony. (U. Wisconsin) Relationshi 
between subject matter characteristics and the stri 
ture and output of university departments. Journal 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 204-213. 2% 
amined the social structure and output of univers! у 
scholars in terms of the characteristics of their acade Е 
subject-matter. On the basis of an earlier тшш) 
sional analysis by A. Biglan (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue ^ 
academic areas were clustered according to their concer 
with: a single paradigm (hard vs soft), application ei 
vs applied), and life systems (life system vs ЛО 
system). Depending on the characteristics of their 2 
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Ss were found to differ in the degree to which they were 
socially connected to others; their commitment to 
teaching, research, and service; the number of journal 
articles, monographs, and technical reports that they 
published; and the number of dissertations that they 
sponsored.—Journal abstract. 

1799. Garner, John & Bing, Marion. (U. New 
England, Armidale, New South Wales, Australia) The 
elusiveness of Pygmalion and differences in teacher-pupil 
contacts. Interchange, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 34-42.—Studies 
the conditions under which the teacher expectancy 
phenomenon occurs, and discusses the implications for 
teachers and research. Data, consisting of verbal ex- 
changes between teachers and children and teachers’ 
ratings of children were obtained in 7 classes of 7-8 yr 
old children, Data indicate that (a) the distributions of 
teacher-student contacts were unequal, some children 
received more contact than others, (b) there was a high 
degree of agreement in teachers’ ratings of specific pupil 
attributes, and (c) there were few significant correlations 
between pupils’ attributes and the amount of pupil- 
teacher contact.—H. E. Yuker. 

1800. Harper, A. Edwin. (Ewing Christian Coll., 
Allahabad, India) Role playing in the training of 
counsellors. Journal of Vocational & Educational Guid- 
ance, 1972(Jun), Vol. 15(1), 1-10.— Describes the use of 
role playing tested in groups of 8-30 teachers in India 
and Lebanon as a means of alerting them to the need for 
better school guidance and as a means of providing 
minimal orientation in the philosophy and techniques of 
personal counseling. 2 brief counseling situations were 
acted out and discussion proceeded from the particular 
dramas to the general principles of counseling and 
guidance. Tape recordings of the dramas were played 
with the “counsellor” and “client” making notes of how 
they thought and felt during each verbal exchange. 
Insight was developed from discussion of the tapes as to 
what types of statements lead to growth and what types 
to deterioration of the counseling situation —Journal 
summary. 

1801. Haskett, Gary J. (U. North Carolina, Develop- 
mental Lab., Charlotte) Research and early education: 
Relations among classroom, laboratory, and society. 
American Psychologist, 1973(Mar), Vol. 28(3), 248-256. 
—Briefly outlines the historical developments In the 
interaction of psychology and education, and describes 
recent behavior-oriented approaches to education and 
society. The importance of increased participation and 
responsibility on the part of social scientists 1n the design 
of future educational and other social environments is 
Stressed, and the possible problems of the developing 
"social technology" are explored. (60 ref.)—A. Olson. 

1802. Hauserman, Norma; Walen, Susan R. & Bebling, 
Maxine. (Towson State Coll.) Reinforced racial integra- 
tion in the first grade: A study in generalization. Journal 
of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 6(2), 
193 400. Studied the effect of social and tangible 
reinforcement on the social integration of 4 male and 1 
female black Ist graders ina predominantly. white 
classroom. “Sitting and seating with a new friend" in the 
School cafeteria was manipulated by teacher directive 
combined with reinforcement and by positive reinforce- 
ment alone. Treatment effectiveness in the cafeteria and 
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its generalization to a free-play period was assessed. 
Results indicate that reinforcement produced significant. 
generalization to integrated free play, although inter-S 
variability was present. Evidence suggests that reinforce- 
ment techniques can be used effectively to promote - 
social integration. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1803. Hernandez, Norma G. (U. Texas, El Paso) A 
model of classroom discourse for use in conducting 
aptitude-treatment interaction studies. Journal for 
Research in Mathematics Education, 1973(May), Vol. 
4(3), 161-169.—Designed an observation system to 
describe cognitive aspects of teacher discourse that could | 
be related to possible aptitude-treatment interactions. 1. 
P. Guilford's 1967 structure-of-the-intellect model was 
used together with J. L. Kinneavy's 1970 model of the 
theory of language and discourse. 12 videotaped lessons 
were analyzed via the observation system in which 13 of 
the 19 categories exhibited a correlation coefficient 
greater than .70. Results show that the 4 8th-grade 
mathematics teachers studied differed in the percent of 
discourse coded managerial, convergent, reinforcement, 
and questions. Memory was the most frequently coded 
inferred cognitive process, while classification, narration, 
and evaluation comprised 45% of the nonmanagerial 
discourse. The semantic mode was the most frequently 
used. Suggestions for further use of the category system 
are made.—Journal abstract. 

(04. Jansen, Mogens; Jensen, Poul E. & Mylov, Peer. 
(Danish Inst. for Educational Research, Copenhagen) 
Teacher characteristics and other factors affecting 
classroom interaction and teaching behaviour. Interna- 
tional Review of Education, 1972, Vol. 18(4), 529-540. - 
— Presents an outline of presage and process variables | 
(i.e., teacher, pupil, setting, and classroom behaviors) for 
a model of educational research. Investigations on the 
relationship between teacher characteristics and expecta- 
tions and teaching behavior are reviewed. (German & 
French summaries) (25 ref.) 

1805. Leithwood, К. A. & Russell, Н. Н. (Ontario Inst. 
for Studies in Education, Trent Valley Centre, Toronto, 
Canada) Focus on implementation. Interchange, 1973, 
Vol. 4(1), 10-25.— Presents а model of school change 
that emphasizes information processing explanations of 
individual change, practical school needs, and program 
development. The model is based on data collected in 
the Peterborough Operation for Individualizing Student 
Education, and involved observation of and interaction 
with planned changes in large numbers of schools. The 
model is conceptualized as a Components X Stages 
matrix consisting of 64 cells. Implementation is traced 
through 8 stages from climate for change, through 
identifying problems, studying available solutions, to 
actual field trials. At each stage the effects of compo- 
nents such as the context of change, organizational 
considerations, and the roles of teachers, principals, etc., 
are discussed. The complexity of the change process is 
stressed and the building of a change theory from а 
tentative model is proposed. (20 ref.)—H. E. Yuker. 

1806. Maillet, Léandre. Evaluation: Teacher aides in 
Kent County 1970-1972. Richibucto, Canada: New 
Brunswick NewStart, 1973. 172 p.—Evaluated the 
effectiveness of a Canadian teacher aide program by. 
administering questionnaire and/or performance tests to { 
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teachers, disadvantaged teacher aides, and students in all 
grade levels. Results show improvements in teacher 
professionalism, student academic performance, and 
career opportunities for the disadvantaged. (7 p. ref.) 
1807. Pellegreno, Dominick D. & Williams, Wendell 
С. (Iowa State U.) Teacher perception and classroom 
- verbal interaction. Elementary School Guidance & Coun- 
_seling, 1973(May), Vol 7(4), 270-275.—Studied 10 
tudent teachers' perceptions of student roles and their 
classroom verbal interactions with 245 3rd graders. 
Teachers used greater praise with female students 
classified as passive or conforming. For the assertive 
“males, there were significantly more teacher questions 
- preceding and following their verbalizations, and there 
were more student initiated responses. Results are 
discussed in terms of role reinforcement. Implications for 
changes in teacher communication and behavior аге 
- discussed.—S. Knapp. 
1808. Reed, Charles E. (Central Michigan U.) An 
inalysis of the perceptions of high school principals in 
public and Catholic schools relative to the importance 
of sex education in the curriculum. Journal of School 
Health, 1973(Mar), Vol. 43(3), 198-200. 
1809. Ricks, Frances A. & Pyke, Sandra W. Teacher 
perceptions and attitudes that foster or maintain sex 
role differences. Interchange, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 26-33. 
—Studies teacher attitudes toward sex role differences, 
relating findings to conceptualizations of sex role 
‘development, and makes recommendations towards 
achieving a new role balance in the school systems. 
Utilizing a structured interview technique, 60 secondary 
school teachers were surveyed concerning (a) attitudes 
towards sex role behavior in the classroom, (b) percep- 
tions that could affect differential student treatment, (c) 
“expectations about students, and (d) opinions on 
women's liberation issues. 73% of the teachers believed 
hat male and female students behave differently in the 
classroom, and of these teachers 52% perceived boys as 
being more active. Results indicate that teachers observe 
traditional sex role differences in the classroom, teachers 
refer male teachers and male students, and teachers are 
eluctant to facilitate sex role behavior change. (34 ref.) 
—H. E. Yuker. 


_ Student-teacher judges were asked to form subjective 
impressions of the pupils and evaluate them on various 


. norms: А case Study in external influence on internal 
group development. Journal of Applied Behavioral Sci- 
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ence, 1973(Mar), Vol. 9(2-3), 281-293.—Examined the 
normative system of a free school and its effect on the 
development of small cohesive groups of free school 
children. 36 6-12 yr old students were studied by a 
participant O whose presence was not known. Since the 
small group is bound to its contemporaneous social field, 
it was hypothesized that the influence of the free school's 
humanistic norms on student group behavior should 
result in (a) empathetic understanding of deviants, (b) 
minimal pressures toward uniformity, and (c) humanistic 
norm development. It was found that competition, 
interpersonal intolerance, and optimum pressures toward 
uniformity existed in the small cohesive, free-school 
group. Findings indicate that the operant normative 
system of the free school was not consonant with the 
school's philosophy. The difficulty in operationalizing a 
humanistic alternative institution in a technocratic 
society is also discussed. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1812. Soh, K. C. (Teachers' Training Coll., Singapore) 
Dogmatism, sex-role identification and science. Psycho- 
logia: An International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 16(1), 34-37.—The study sought to 
determine whether the theory of sex-role identification 
applies to women as well as to men in regard to science 
learning and if such identification is related to open 
mindedness. Ss were 50 women їп а 2-yr teacher training 
course. The M-F scale of the MMPI and the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale were adapted for this research. Ss took 
the 2 tests in 1 session soon after being admitted to the 
training program. 22 of the Ss had previously specialized 
in science in their general education program. The 
finding that science students were more feminine than 
arts students was contrary to the sex-role identification 
theory of science learning. (16 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

1813. Torbert, William R. (Harvard U., Graduate 
School of Education) An experimental selection process 
for a collaborative organization. Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science, 1973(Mar), Vol. 9(2-3), 331-350. 
—Reports a case study of selection procedures ih 
staffing a 2nd-yr Upward Bound program. 2 relate 
structural dilemmas encountered after the Ist stages 0! 
development are discussed. First, a variety of сола 
makes pure collaboration on every decision impose 
and particular goals may make it undesirable. Secon | 
turnover in membership requires a selection process n 
enables applicants to exercise self-direction and collabo 
ration, so that those most capable of collaboration can 
be identified and selected and new members’ sense 0 
collaboration with "old" members is enhanced rather 
than diminished. An attempt to resolve these demands is 
offered.—Journal abstract. 

1814. Wilson, Cheryl W. & Hopkins, B. L. (U. Kansas) 
The effects of contingent music on the intensity 0 
noise in junior high home economics classes. Journal, gf 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 6(2), 269-275. 
—Studied the effects of quiet-contingent music on t 4 
general noise levels of 2 7th- and 8th-grade попа 
есопотісѕ classrooms containing female simas 
(N=72). Following a baseline procedure, popular га d 
music was used to reinforce maintenance of noise bes a 
an acceptable level of intensity, (70 db) in 3 of ! 
classes. In the 4th class, a reversal design was. used 10 
show that the contingent presentation of the radio music 
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was important to control the noise produced by the Ss. 
The teacher was free to engage in instructional activities 
because data collection and presentation of music were 
controlled by automatic apparatus. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Curriculum Development & Teaching Methods - 


1815. —— ———. Drug abuse education programs 
supported by state education agencies. Chevy Chase, 
Md.: National Inst. of Mental Health. 25 p. 

1816. Amendolara, Filomena R. (Bergen Pines County 
Hosp. Fairlawn, N.J.) Modifying attitudes towards 
drugs in seventh grade students. Journal of Drug 
Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 71-78.—Examined the 
relationship between attitudes towards drugs and IQ, 
sex, father’s occupation, and 6 areas of adjustment. 190 
Tth graders responded to 3 tests administered before and 
after а drug prevention education program: the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test, a Drug Attitude 
scale, and the Bell Adjustment Inventory. Results show 
that the E group gains were better than chance but that 
the gains were related more closely to information items 
than to their attitudes. The correlation between drug 
attitudes and IQ, father's occupation, and 6 adjustment 
areas were negligible. There were sex differences in favor 
of the male E group.—Journal abstract. 

1817. Baer, Ann M.; Rowbury, Trudylee & Baer, 
Donald M. (U. Kansas) The development of instruction- 
al control over classroom activities of deviant preschool 
children. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 6(2), 289-298.—Utilized differential 
reinforcement of compliance with teacher invitations to 
complete a specific academic task (e.g., block building) 
in a study with 3 extremely negativistic 4-6 yr olds in a 
special preschool class. For each $, this technique 
resulted in clear and useful increases in compliance. In 
addition, the technique produced a greater diversity of 
sampling the available tasks by all Ss, enabling them to 
contact instructional materials they had previously 
avoided. The reinforcement system (contingent access to 
free playtime, materials, and a snack, mediated by a 
token) was thus demonstrated to be ап effective 
contingency. In the case of 2 Ss whose compliance was 
not maximized by differential reinforcement alone, 
further increases in compliance were produced by 
combining а 1-min timeout for noncompliance with the 
differential reinforcement procedure.—Journal abstract. 

1818. Baker, Robert L. & Schutz, Richard F. (Eds.). 
(Southwest Regional Lab. for Educational Research & 
Development, Los Angeles, Calif.) Instructional product 
research. New York, N.Y.: American Book Co., 1972. 
xxviii, 314 p.—Presents the methodological operations 
Verified by the Southwest Regional Laboratory for 
Educational Research and Development which has 
pioneered in the systematic creation _of innovative 
instructional materials and techniques since 1966. Key 
concepts in classifying educational research studies, 
Selecting variables, choosing an appropriate statistical 
Procedure, using library computer programs for statisti- 
cal analyses, and writing the research report are detailed. 
. 1819: Biglan, Anthony. (О. Wisconsin) The character- 
istics of subject matter in different academic areas. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 
195-203. Performed multidimensional scaling on schol- 
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ars' judgments about the similarities of the subject- 
matter of different academic areas. 168 university. 
Scholars made judgments about 36 areas, and 54 small- 
college scholars judged similarities among 30 areas. С. 
A. Miller's method of sorting was used in collecting data. 
3 dimensions were common to the solutions of both 
samples: existence of a paradigm, concern with applica- 
tion, and concern with life systems. It appears that these 
dimensions are general to the subject-matter of most 
academic institutions —Journal abstract. 

1820. Born, David G. & Whelan, Paul. (U. Utah) 
Some descriptive characteristics of student perform- 
ance in PSI and lecture courses. Psychological Record, 
1973(Spr), Vol. .23(2), 145-152.—Reports data showing 
that the Utah version of a personalized system of 
instruction (PSI) used in beginning psychology courses 
leads to a substantially higher percentage of student 
withdrawals than occurs typically in comparable lecture 
courses. Several academic characteristics of 38 students 
who withdrew and 112 students who completed 2 PSI 
courses are reported.—Journal abstract. 

1821. Briskin, Alan S. & Anderson, Donna M. (U. 
Minnesota) Students as contingency managers. Elemen- 
tary School Guidance & Counseling, 1973(May), Vol. 7(4), 
262-268.—Describes the successful use of 6 6th grade 
boys as contingency managers for 2 disruptive 3rd grade 
boys. The 6th graders administered time outs for 
inappropriate classroom behaviors and, along with the _ 
teacher, positive reinforcement for appropriate behav- 
iors. (15 ref.) 

1822. Brusling, Christer. (Gothenburg School of : 
Education, Sweden) Composition training: Composition 
training in the primary school. Effects of vocabulary- 
building conversation. Scandinavian Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1973, Vol. 17(1), 11-22.—Derived a 
method of stimulating practice in composition from 

rinciples of the psychology of learning. The method was 
tested in a sample of 120 3rd grade pupils. Measures of 
quantity, counts of words, as well as measures of quality 
(ratings) were gathered and used in the evaluation of the 
results. А comparison was made between the usual 
univariate form of statistical analysis and the multivari- 
ate technique of discriminant analysis. The latter was 
shown not to yield the easily interpreted results often 
claimed as one of the virtues of the method. Generally, 
results support the hypothesis that the experimental 
treatment should be more effective than the control 
treatment.—Journal abstract. 

1823. Coleman, Richard G. (Eastern Regional Educa- 
tion Center, Raleigh, N.C.) A procedure for fading from 
experimenter-school-based to parent-home-based con- 
trol of classroom behavior. Journal of School Psychology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 71-79.—Established control of 3 
target classroom behaviors in a male 5th grader by 
making point reinforcers backed up by hard goods 
contingent upon working behavior in both math and 
reading classes. During Condition 1, points were imme- _ 
diately awarded on a VI schedule. After control was _ 
demonstrated by an ABAB design, fading was. intro- 
duced to encourage geriera ree In Condition 2, 

joints were given at the end of п 
Кысык оаа points for inappropriate La in 
Condition 3, while the period of time points 
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earned was extended in Condition 4. The procedure used 
‘in Condition 5 involved making the S's weekly allowance 
“contingent upon the teacher’s report of S’s behavior for 
‘the week. Behavior frequencies experimentally estab- 
lished were maintained during the fading procedures in 
both math and reading classes.—Journal abstract. 
1824. Cross, К. Patricia. (Educational Testing Service, 
Berkeley, Calif.) The external degree: Introduction. 
Journal of Higher Education, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(6), 
415-425.—Examines the external degree which has been 
offered for over 100 yrs, although ⁄ of the U.S. programs 
are not more than 2 yrs old. The need for the degree 
‘stems from egalitarianism, the belief that educational 
opportunity is an equalizer, pressure for adult education, 
alization that education is a lifetime process, and 
increased available learning resources not necessarily on 
college campuses. A profile was constructed using 122 
rograms existing in 1972. The 3 conditions common to 
were that the principal location of the learning 
ctivity was off campus, degree credit was awarded, and 
‘the program was designed for nontraditional learners. 
The 2 major problems have been cost and the assessment 


of every solid, In 

nces, and middle-ability 

Ss were significantly higher than the mean scores for 

low-ability Ss. Cross sections were seen as an appropriate 

concept for use in instruction in grades 8 and 10. 
—Journal abstract. 

1826. Davis, John E. (Veterans Administration Facili- 
ty, Perry Point, Md.) Play and mental health: Principles 
and practice for teachers. Washington, D.C.: McGrath, 
1938. xvi, 202 p. $15.—Develops a psychology of play for 
the organization of mental hygienic practices in child 
education. The relationships between play and psychic 
adjustment, adjustment to the outside world, behavior, 
and satisfying socialization are stressed, : 

1827. Edwards, John S.; Charles H. 

Robert W. (U. Georgia) Developing a music Miche 
thesaurus. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 21(1), 20-29.—Discusses the develop- 
ment, in 1970, of a model computer-assisted information 
retrieval system to explore techniques for electronic 
searching of music education data—D, S. Higbee. 

1828. Eldridge, Mary S.; Barcikowski, Robert S. & 
Witmer, J. Melvin. (Ohio U.) Effects of DUSO on the 
self-concepts of second grade students. Elementary 
School Guidance & Counseling, 1973(May), Vol. 7(4), 
56-260.—Assigned 98 2nd graders to classes Teceiving 
egular instruction or the Developing Understanding of 
elf and Others (DUSO) program. Ss were pretested with 
ie Children’s Self-Concept Index and posttested with 
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the California Test of Personality, the DUSO Affectivity 
Device, Part I, and the Piers-Harris Children’s Self- 
Concept Scale. Significant differences were found only 
on the DUSO Affectivity Device for Ss in the DUSO 
program. Findings suggest that the instruments did not 
measure the same dimensions of self-concept. Positive 
teacher comments on the DUSO program are discussed. 
Limitations of the study are noted. (15 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

1829. Flanders, Ned A. (Far West Lab. for Education- 
al Research & Development, Berkeley, Calif.) Basic 
teaching skills derived from a model of speaking and 
listening. Journal of Teacher Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
24(1), 24-37.—Analyzes the elements of speaking and 
listening to identify basic teaching skills essential to 
teacher-pupil interaction. Although the major emphasis 
is on skills associated with verbal communication, some 
aspects of nonverbal communication are also examined. 
4 "phases" are described: creating meaning, checking 
inconsistency, interpreting the cognitive/affective em- 
phasis, and the dynamic balance of the moment.—F. О. 
Triggs. 

1830. Forehand, Rex. (U. Georgia) Teacher recording 
of deviant behavior: A stimulus for behavior change. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 4(1), 39-40.—Reports a case where a 
teacher, helped by a psychologist, identified and record- 
ed a deviant behavior, €.g., spitting. The teacher then 
spontaneously initiated a policy of ignoring the spitting, 
which effectively decreased it. The study demonstrates 
that often only initial assistance is needed to define and 
objectively appraise a problem; antecedent and conse- 
quent conditions can then be identified and behavior 
change implemented.—Journal summary. $ 

1831. Gordon, Sol. (Family Planning & Population 
Information Center, Syracuse, N.Y.) Sex education for 
youth who know it all. Journal of Family Counseling, 
1973(Win), Vol. 1(1), 47-55.—Describes a sexual educa- 
tion program for adolescents given by the Upward 
Bound program. The most commonly asked questions 
are reported and their significance discussed. It is 
concluded that directness and utter honesty about sexual 
activities is of great importance. (15 ref.) 

1832. Grady, Patricia A. (U. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England) Language and the pre-school child. British 
Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
8(1), 42-46.—Discusses demands for both increased 
educational provision for preschool children and the 
inclusion of structured programs of work to facilitate 
children's acquisition of language. Future implications 
are considered, including whether or not acquisition can 
be directly influenced. It is proposed that speech 
therapists have a contribution to make to the experimen- 
tal design of programs directed at helping children 
acquire communicative competence. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1833. Hair, Harriet I. (U. Georgia) The effect of 
training on the harmonic discrimination of first-grade 
children. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 21(1), 85-90.—82 Ss, drawn from а 
stratified random sample of 111 Ist graders, completed а 
pretest, 4 brief training sessions, and a posttest on ability 
to discriminate harmonic change. Results clearly indicate 
that Ss could discriminate harmonic change, but the 
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effects of training on the association of a tone with a 
chord could not be determined because of low test 
reliability —D. S. Higbee. 

1834. Hartley, J. R. & Sleeman, D. H. (U. Leeds, 
England) Towards more intelligent teaching systems. 
International Journal of Man-Machine Studies, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 5(2), 215-236.—Suggests criteria against which the 
"intelligence" of a teaching machine can be judged. With 
the electronic computer in mind, distinctions are made 
between prestructured, generative, adaptive, and self- 
improving teaching systems. From the work which has 
been carried out at Leeds, the characteristics and 
intelligence of these systems and the requirements for 
their implementation are exemplified and illustrated. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1835. Hops, Hyman & Cobb, Joseph A. (U. Oregon) 
Survival behaviors in the educational setting: Their 
implications for research and intervention. In L. A. 
Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & E. J. Mash (Eds.), 
Behavioral change: Methodology, concepts, and practice. 
Champaign, Ill.: Research Press, 1973. xiv, 358 p. 
—Studied whether a causal relationship exists between 
specific academic survival skills and reading achieve- 
ment in the Ist-grade classroom. An empirical model 
based on a conceptualization of social and academic 
survival skills is applied. (4 p. ref.) 

1836. Johnston, James M. & O'Neill, George. (Geor- 
gia State U.) The analysis of performance criteria 
defining course grades as a determinant of college 
Student academic performance. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 6(2), 261-268.—Used 
5 experimental conditions to investigate the influence of 
minimum performance criteria and grade labels on the 
academic performance of 65 undergraduates. A college 
course in abnormal psychology was taught in an 
individualized manner so that each S could perform on 
each unit of subject matter in individual performance 
Sessions whenever he wished. In each of the 5 experi- 
ments the minimum performance criteria that had to be 
attained before progressing to the next unit were varied 
during the quarter and the resulting changes in perform- 
ance were recorded. In Exp. I there was no criteria; in 
Exp. II, III, and IV 3 levels of criteria (high, medium, 
and low) were varied, but all of the criteria defined a 
Course grade of A. In Exp. V, the 3 criteria defined 
course grades of A, B, and C. Results show that the 
criteria controlled performance to a high degree, so that 
regardless of what quality of performance had been 
demonstrated previously or was being produced current- 
ly, performance was immediately changed to attain new 
Criteria put into effect. Ss in Exp. I produced very poor 
performance compared to the other conditions. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1837. Kari, Jouko. [The effects of directive teaching 
ель on the affective Кале of pupile] E 

lyvaskyla, Finland: U. Jyvaskyla, Inst. for Educationa 
Research. No. 139, 1972. 184 p investigated the effects 
of certain elements of teaching materials (text, illustra- 
tions, and sound effects) currently used in the teaching of 
Science and social studies on attitude formation and 
attitude change toward social topics. Results indicate 
that consistent affective elements reinforced each other 
in affective learning. It was possible to predict to some 
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extent differences in the affective reaction to teaching 
materials from the familiarity of the topic; the pupils’ 
school success, sex, grade level, school type; personality 
traits; and parents’ social status. There was a strong 
negative relation between the familiarity of the topic and 
the amount of attitude change. Negatively directive 
learning material versions clearly had stronger effects 
than the positively directive versions. (7 p. ref.) 

1838. Kidder, Steven J.; Horowicz, Richard E. & 
Kiselewich, Gary M. An instructional model for the use 
of simulation games in the classroom. Center for Social 
Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins University, 
1973(May), No. 153, 11 p.—Describes а preliminary 
instructional model for the use of complex simulation 
games in the classroom. The model was applied to an 
international relations course in 3 12th-grade classes. 2 
classes received the complete experimental course and 
one a traditional course. IQ accounted for approximately 
13% of the variance in final exam scores, When the 
effects of IQ were eliminated, the experimental proce- 
dure was significant only for the above average students 
(р < 01). Teacher and student impressions of the 
experimental classes are included in appendixes.—S, 
Knapp. 

1839. Klein, Roger D.; Hapkiewicz, Walter G. & 
Roden, Aubrey Н. (Eds). (U. Pittsburgh, Learning 
Research & Development Center) Behavior modification 
in educational settings. Springfield, Ill.: Charles С 
Thomas, 1973. xv, 552 p. $14.95. 

1840. Kriege, Jack W. (Bonita Unified School 
District, San Dimas, Calif.) Limitations on paired-associ- 
ate teaching teams. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 23-27.—Suggests that, 
prior to the implementation of the popular 2-teacher 
instructional team, 5 considerations should be enter- - 
tained by the proposed participants: (a) an assessment of 
the educational objectives which favored a team ap- 
proach, (b) the limitations inherent in 2-teacher teams, 
(c) assignment of activities to appropriate group classifi- 
cations, (d) the need to provide for variable space 
requirements, and (e) the organization of time modules 
for various activities.—Journal abstract. 

1841. Kubany, Edward S. & Sloggett, Barbara B,. (U. 
Hawaii, School of Social Work) Coding procedure for 
teachers. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 6(2), 339-344.—Describes an observa- 
tional technique for reliably estimating the percentage of 
time a student engages in appropriate and inappropriate 
classroom behavior. The regular classroom teacher can 
utilize the procedure without deviating from regular 
routine, and the obtained data can serve as a basis for 
dispensing token reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

1842. Leonard, Joan M.; Fallon, John J. & von Arx, 
Harold. (New York City Public Schools, N.Y.) General 
methods of effective teaching: A practical approach. 
New York, N.Y.: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1972. xiv, 305 p. 
—Describes techniques for teachers to improve the 
teaching-learning interaction, identify and organize 
learning components, develop lessons that increase - 
student involvement in learning, and perform nonteach- 
ing assignments (e.g., administrative duties). 

1843. Levensky, Mark. (Evergreen State Coll., Olym- 
pia, Wash. The experimental study group: A new 
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indergraduate program at MIT. Interchange, 1973, Vol. randomly assigned to 7 treatments, and groups were 
(1), 49-63.—Describes observations of a full-time, compared on achievement, transfer, retention, and time 
xperimental program for a small group of self-selected to complete the instructional sequence. Although no 
Aassachusetts Institute of Technology freshmen. The Ist procedure was found to be consistently superior, results 
_yrs of the supervised, independent study program are indicate that the overall efficiency of the learning process 
iscussed. The problems encountered include general can be affected by sequence manipulation and that 
ailieu, conclusions, and suggestions for similar programs effective learning sequences can be derived using 


1 otherwise traditional schools.—H. E. Yuker. learning hierarchies validated from test data. (33 ref.) 
1844. Michel, Donald E. & Farrell, Dorothea M. —Journal abstract. 
Florida State U.) Music and self-esteem: Disadvan- . Ritzel, Dale O. & Aaron, James E. (Southern 


aged problem boys in an all-black elementary school. inois U., Safety Center) An evaluation instrument to 
ournal of Research in Music Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. V measure teacher effectiveness in driving simulation. 
1(1), 80-84.—14 10-12 yr old black boys, referred to Journal of Safety Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 82-89. 
sychological services because of learning and behavior-  — Developed an objective evaluation instrument for 
| problems, were given 15 biweekly 20-30 min ukulele assessing teacher effectiveness in driving simulation. 
'ssons and reinforced for good behavior with candy and Effective and ineffective teacher behaviors were identi- 
ints counting toward earning the ukuleles. Compari- fied from 1,295 incidents reported by college and high 
on with a noncontact control group in the school's school teachers, supervisors, and high school students. 
зет education group showed no significant changes, The behaviors were classified into 17 subcategories and 
though apparently there was some individual improve- this classification scheme was verified by independent 
nent. A follow-up one month later also showed no judges. Inter-observer reliability coefficients ranged from 
ignificant change in attention in classroom behavior. .93 to .98.—Journal abstract. 
—D. S. Higbee. 1849. Rosenbaum, Edward & Kellman, Marianne. 
. 1845. Panzica, Norman. Effect of communicator (Madison Public Schools, Wis.) Treatment of a selec- 
ackground on credibility. Journal of Drug Education, tively mute third-grade child. Journal of School Psycholo- 
973(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 95-100.—266 7th and 8th grade , 1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 26-29.—Used principles of 
tudents were asked to rate a speaker on drug abuse. havior modification to treat a 3rd-grade girl who did 
Half were led to believe that the speaker had himself по! speak in school A step-by-step procedure was 
sed psychotropic drugs regularly. The others were told designed which first encouraged speech in a one-to-one 
ie had used no such drugs. E, who was the speaker, was setting with an adult. Gradually elements of the regular 
ated on knowledge of subject, ability to communicate, iol situation were introduced into the setting. The 
ind understanding of young people. Differences in mean final phase of treatment involved moving the elements 
ratings given by the 2 groups did not show statistical back into the regular classroom. At the end of the school 
significance. The absence of difference was attributed to year, 24 mo following termination of treatment, S was 
the apparent disinclination of students to use drugs, and still speaking freely.—Journal abstract. 
to their perception of E as an experienced case worker. 1850. Ryan, Frank L. & Bushyager, Diane. (U. 
—Journal abstract. Minnesota, Coll. of Education) An analysis of the 
. 1846. Parkinson, J. P. & MacDonald, Barry. Teaching conceptual understandings of first grade students 
race neutrally. Race, 1972(Јап), Vol. 13(3), 299-313. involved in a study of anthropology. California Journal of 
—Describes a pilot project which studied the effect of Educational Research, 1973(May), Vol. 24(3), 120-128. 
teaching about race from a neutral viewpoint. The school  —Examined the attainment of selected anthropological 
was in Sandilands, a central urban area of a large city in concepts, and the level of conceptual attainment using 2 
the English Midlands. The Ist author notes his great groups of Ist grade students (№ = 101). The experimen- 
difficulty in maintaining a neutral attitude during group tal (5 group (n — 50) was involved in a conceptually- 
discussions. It is observed that issues of most direct — based social studies rogram that was topically-oriented, 
relevance produced the most interest and heated discus- although it also included some instructional considera- 
iion. Anecdotes suggest that students did not change tion of the concepts obtained in both cases when 
their attitudes on racial issues and did not increase the Prompts were given to the Ss(p < .001) and when they 
ү соор distance among unlike race friends.—W. меге not (p < .01). The superiority of E over controls 
S also prevailed when the level of conceptual attainment 
2 1847. Phillips, E. Ray & Kane, Robert B. (U. South was cona deed (p « .001). The significance of consider- 
"lorida) Validating learning hierarchies for sequencing ing the S’s level of conceptual understanding is empha- 
nathematical tasks in elementary school ics. sized.—H. J. McWhinnie. 
ournal for Research in Mathematics Education, 1851. Schiller, Patricia. (American Association of Sex 
973(May), Vol. 4(3), 141—151.—Constructed an initial Educators & Counselors, Washington, D.C.) Creative 
ierarchy for rational-number addition. A test to assess approach to sex education and crimi New York, 
astery at each of the 11 levels was administered to 163 N.Y.: Association Press 1973. 255 p. $12. í 
h-6th graders, and the pass-fail relationships were 1852. Strom, Robert D & Оо, Е. Paul (Eds.). 
alyzed using various procedures for validating a (Arizona State U.) Education for affective achievement. 
arning hierarchy from test data. To examine the Chicago, Ill.: Rand McNally, 1973. ix, 337 p. $4.50. 
equacy of each validation procedure, programed — —Presents readings on achievement in family, communi- 
structional materials were sequenced according to the — ty, school, and learning. Among the topics included are 
rarchy generated by each procedure. 142 Ss were motivation, conflict, and mental health among minority 
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groups; narcotics and mind-altering drugs; and the need 
for curriculum change, differentiated instruction, and 
affective communication. (16 p. ref.) 

1853. Thompson, Charles L. & Middleton, Morris. 
(Memphis State U.) Transformational grammar and 
inductive teaching as determinants of structurally 
complex writing. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 28-41.—Examined the 
structural complexity of pupils" writing as a function of 
whether they were taught traditional or transformational 
grammar, or whether they were taught by induction or 
deduction. 92 10th graders from 4 English classes in 2 
middle-class public schools were pre- and posttested on 
essay writing. Results basically indicate that Ss’ complex- 
ity scores increased significantly under all conditions and 
that increases in scores were greater under the deductive 
than the inductive condition. While the effects of 
traditional vs transformational grammar were not 
significant, there was a tendency for the complexity 
scores for the transformational group to be somewhat 
higher, especially when taught deductively. Relations 
between the findings of this study and others in the area 
are discussed. (15 ref.)—H. J. McWhinnie. 

1854. Verma, Gajendra K. & MacDonald, Barry. (U. 
East Anglia, Norwich, England) Teaching race in 
Schools: Some effects on the attitudinal and sociome- 
tric patterns of adolescents. Race, 1971(Oct), Vol. 13(2), 
187202.— Studied a teaching approach which presented 
a selection of points of view on race. Ss were 226 
students from 6 schools in England. Dependent measures 
included a conservatism scale, a sociometric test, а Likes 
and Interest test, а projective (TAT-like) test, and a 
semantics differential. Results indicate no general trend 
toward intolerance after a 7-8 wk teaching program. 
—W. Horne. 

1855. Walker, Hill M. & Hops, Hyman. (U. Oregon) 
The use of group and individual reinforcement contin- 
gencies in the modification of social withdrawal. In L. 
A. Hamerlynck, L. C. Handy & E. J. Mash (Eds.), 
Behavioral change: Methodology, concepts, and practice. 
Champaign, Ш.: Research Press, 1973. xiv, 358 p. 
— Studied 12 Ss with a low rate of social interaction with 
classroom peers based on social withdrawal scores on the 
Walker Problem Behavior Identification Checklist. 3 Ss 
were selected on the basis of classroom observation for 
lowest rate of social interaction, and 3 experiments using 
individual and/or group token reinforcement were 
conducted, All 3 interventions were effective but 
Combined individual-group procedures produced the 
most dramatic changes. (15 ref.) 

1856. Williams, John D. & Beebe, J. Daniel. (U. North 
Dakota) Self-concept and achievement in self-enhanc- 
ing education. Psychological Reports, 1973(Арг), Vol. 
322), 641-642.—Implemented a self-enhancing educa- 
tion program with 528 3rd-8th graders in 2 project 
elementary schools. In general, Ss showed an increase in 
Cognitive skills but a decrease in self-concept. A positive 
Correlation was shown between the cognitive and 
affective domains on the initial and final testings which 


Occurred 6 mo apart.—Journal abstract. 
4,1857. Williams, Robert L. & Anandam, Катам. С. 
P room manage! е, 
еппеѕѕее) Cooperative class! 218 p. $3.95. 


lumbus, O.: Charles E. Merrill, 1973. v, 
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— Considers behavior modification as a multidirectional 
process entailing collaboration of teacher, principal, 
counselor, parent, and child. Behavior management is 
interpreted as an arrangement in which each inputs into 
the behavior change process. Contingency contracting, 
peer influences, empirical procedures, and operant 
techniques to promote academic behaviors are discussed. 
(11 p. ref.) 

1858. Woody, Jane D. (Psychobehavioral Inst. for 
Human Resources, Grandville, Mich.) Contemporary 
sex education: Attitudes and implications for childrear- 
ing. Journal of School Health, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(4), 
241-246.—Discusses 7 attitudes believed to hold the 
potential of contributing to a healthy approach to human 
sexuality. Attitudes are examined that reflect a develop- 
mental continuum or progression from concrete facts 
about anatomy to abstract ideas concerning honesty 
about sexual matters in intimate relationships. The 
analysis places major emphasis on the parental response. 
— 9G. S. Spitzer. 


Academic Learning & Adjustment & Achievement 


1859. Allen, George J. (U. Connecticut) Treatment of 
test anxiety by group-administered and self-adminis- 
tered relaxation and study counseling. Behavior Thera- 
ру, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 349-360.—21 male and 63 
female test-anxious undergraduates received therapy 
consisting of relaxation or relaxation and study counsel- 
ing in small groups or via self-instructional manuals. Ss 
were also assigned to a group-administered placebo 
condition or 2 control groups. Self-report anxiety and 
academic performance data, collected before and after 
therapy, indicate both modes of therapeutic intervention 
are (a) equally effective in reducing anxiety and 
improving grades, and (b) significantly better than no 
treatment. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1860. Bazemore, Judith S. & Gwaltney, Wayne K. 
Personality and reading achievement: The use of 
certain personality factors as discriminatory. California 
Journal of Educational Research, 1973(May), Vol. 24(3), 
114-119.— Tested the hypothesis that there is no эре 
personality factor, of those measured on the Children's 
Personality Questionnaire, which significantly discrimi- 
nates between disabled and nondisabled readers. 68 8-12 
yr old students enrolled in summer school were adminis- 
tered 3 tests: the California Short Form Test of Mental 
Maturity, the California Reading Achievement Test, and 
the Children's Personality Questionnaire. Ss were classi- 
fied as disabled or nondisabled using Wilson's criteria 
for degree of tolerable difference. Nondisabled readers 
scored significantly higher than disabled readers on the 
"'expedient-conscientious" and "tough-minded-tender- 
minded" factors. Questions are posed pertaining to 
individual school experiences and teaching practices. 
—H. J. McWhinnie. 

1861. Benedet, María J. (U. Madrid, Spain) [Qualita- 
tive aspects of intellectual processes of normal or 
superior children who fail in school.] (Span) Revista de 
Psicologia General у Aplicada, _1973(Jan), Vol. 
28(120-121), 41-69.—Describes a study using 50 6-15 yr 
old male and female students in Madrid who were doing 
poorly in school, showed no important abnormal 


i least normal intelligence. Results 
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pattern of scores on the subscales of the WISC.—W. В. 
Haslam. 

1862. Cahn, Lorynne & Petersen, Robert. (Loyola U., 

Div. of Reading, New Orleans, La.) Education and 
- mental health: A need for interdisciplinary involvement. 
Journal of School Health, 1973(Apr), Vol. 43(4), 218-220. 

—Argues that a widespread bias exists among mental 
health workers treating underachieving children—a 
singular psychological approach. It is suggested that a 
treatment program is needed which goes beyond the 
confines of the mental health center alone, and that 
community service agencies must feel the obligation to 
practice interdisciplinary involvement by working with 
educators.—G. S. Spitzer. 

1863. Csikszentmihalyi, Mihaly & Getzels, Jacob W. 

(U. Chicago) The personality of young artists: An 
empirical and theoretical exploration. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 64(1), 91-104.—Attempted 
to determine what personality factors differentiate art 
students from other students, the relationship between 
the personality of art students and their values, differ- 
ences in the personality factors of art students in the 
“Several fields of specialization, the relationship between 
the personality factors of art students and their perform- 
ance in art school, and the relationship between the 
personality factors of successful young artists and 
“eminent scientists. 16 PF and the Allport-Vernon-Lind- 
-zey Study of Values scores of 94 male and 111 female 
- advanced art students were compared to those reported 
for average college students and leading scientists in an 
attempt to answer these questions. Findings are placed in 
à tentative theoretical framework regarding the personal- 
ity of artists and the expectations of their professional 
role. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1864. de Roo-Adrians, S. & Meuris, G. (Catholic U. 
| Louvain, Belgium) [Motivating factors in university 

Study: A study of first level candidates at the Catholic 
University of Louvain.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie 
Scolaire et d'Orientation, 1973, Vol. 22(2), 49-65.—Exam- 
ined the influence and incidence of study methods on 
academic success. 579 male and female students at the 
Catholic University of Louvain in 1970-1971 served as 
Ss. Results are given for | item of a 40-question 
questionnaire; the item concerned factors motivating 
academic success. Results indicate that Ss more often 
cite factors concerned with professional formation rather 
than factors associated solely with the advantages and 
prestige of success. Data are given comparing successful 
уз unsuccessful candidates, females vs males, and 
different faculties within the university. (English summa- 
ry)—L, C. Long. 

1865. Felixbrod, Jeffrey J. & O'Leary, Danie! 
(State U. New York, Stony Brook) Effects та. 
ment оп children's academic behavior as а function of 
self-determined and externally imp contingencies. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
6(2) 241-250.—Examined the effects of contingent 
reinforcement conditions on the maintenance of self- 
imposed performance standards over time in 2nd graders 
М = 24) Ss in 1 contingent-reinforcement condition 
elf-determined their academic performance standards. 
һе same performance standards were externally im- 
osed upon Ss in a 2nd contingent-reinforcement 
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condition who were yoked to Ss in the Ist condition. Ss 
in a no-reinforcement control condition performed in the 
absence of external reward. Behavioral productivity of Ss 
in the self-determination condition was greater than that 
of Ss in the no-reinforcement condition. Further, no 
attenuation of the efficacy of contingent reinforcement 
occurred when performance standards were self-deter- 
mined rather than externally imposed. Over 6 sessions, 
Ss became progressively more lenient in their self- 
imposed performance demands in the absence of social 
surveillance.—Journal abstract. 

1866. Gaston, Jane A. & Kolb, John К. (0. Washing- 
ton) А comparison of three strategies for teaching a 
selected mathematical concept to students in college 
algebra. Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, 
1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 177-186.—Used an instructional 
stragegy consisting of exemplification moves (E), a 
strategy containing characterization moves followed by 
exemplification moves (CE), and a strategy employing 
characterization moves preceded and followed by exem- 
plification moves (ЕСЕ). 39 undergraduates in a college 
algebra course served as Ss. Criterion measures were (a) 
a vertical transfer test, (b) a characterization test, and (c) 
ап exemplification test. Mean achievement of the E 
group on the exemplification test was significantly 
gue than the average of the means of the CE and 

CE groups (p < .05). No other comparisons on any of 
the tests were significant. Biases in instructional strate- 
gies research are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1867. Edward; Miller, Lovick; Barrett, Curtis 
& Noble, Helen. (U. Louisville, Medical School) Intelli- 
gence and school phobia. Journal of School Psychology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 66-70.— Collected data concern- 
ing 57 6-15 yr old school phobic children to test the 
claim that school phobics are generally brighter than 
average. Results suggest that if the sample size is large 
and if economic barriers to treatment are not present, it 
will be found that intelligence is distributed among 
school phobics as it is distributed in the general 
population. Implications for practice and research are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. ; 

1868. Hansen, Mogens. (School Psychological Office, 
Lyngby-Taarbaek, Denmark) [Behavior patterns and 
streaming after grade 7 in the municipality of Lyngby- 
Taarbaek.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1972, No. 5, R 
—Examined 231 pupils in 10 7th grade classrooms mg 
the teacher-administered Devereux Elementary Schoo. 
Behavior Rating Scale in the Danish comprehensive 
school. Test scores were related to teachers’ evaluation 
and students’ applications concerning the Ist placens, 
in the academic vs nonacademic stream in the nex 
grades. Results indicate (a) that teachers experience their 
students as fairly differentiated in spite of the force 
division of students, and (b) that the nonacademic 
stream is overloaded with scholastically weak students: 
—P. Mylov. | 

1869. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory U.) Parent? 
identification and educational dissatisfaction in trou 
bled college students. Journal of Genetic Psychology 
1973(Jun), Vol. 122(2), 183-188.—Hypothesized thet s 
frustrative effects of low career relevance of liberal 5 
curricula are the basis for educational problems © 
troubled college students who have clear career interes 
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45 male and 35 female college counseling-clients com- 
pleted the Adjective Checklist and the author's Identifi- 
cation Scale, a measure of the masculinity or femininity 
of the primary parental identification. This measure was 
used because an earlier study found a masculine 
identification to be associated with positive career 
interests. Masculine-identified males (but not females) 
more frequently demonstrated less subjective satisfaction 
with their majors compared to feminine-identified males. 
A higher incidence of choice-of-major problems (no 
chosen major or more changes of major) was found for 
masculine-parent identified students of both sexes. 
—Author abstract. 

1870. Herbert, Sydney & Sassenrath, Julius. (Sierra 
Coll., Evening Div.) Achieve motivation, test anxiety, 
achievement conditions, and performance in pro- 
grammed learning. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Jan), Vol. 24(1), 12-22.— Tested 92 upper 
division students and categorized them as high or low on 
achievement motivation, test anxiety, and achievement 
conditions. As a result a 2 X 2 X 2 experimental 
design was formed. Ss were then given a pretest followed 
by the programed learning task dealing with educational 
measurement. A parallel form of the pretest was given as 
a posttest 5 days later. Scores were also obtained on the 
number of errors and the time each $ took to complete 
the programed material. Ss in all 8 groups improved 
significantly from the pretest to the posttest. However, 
none of the effects of achievement motivation, test 
anxiety, or achievement conditions or their interactions 
were significantly associated with scores on any of the 4 
measures.—Journal abstract. 

1871. Hiirsch, Luzius. (U. Bern, Inst. of Psychology, 
Switzerland) [School anxiety and factor structure of 
intelligence test performance.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 
20(1), 54-67.—Discusses 1 way of eliminating covariance 
effects in intelligence testing by using different Es, 
diverse test materials, and strict random assignment of Ss 
to test situations. Although this procedure will increase 
the error variance, the method is considered effective. 
Factor analysis of 12 intelligence tests collected from 225 
15-уг-оја students demonstrates that the procedure 
allows a better interpretation of the factor structure. 
(English & French summaries) (15 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

_ 1872. Ivanoff, John M.; Layman, Jane A. & von 
Singer, Ronald. (Marquette U.) Use of the Zung in 
identifying potential student adjustment problems. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 489-490. 
—Investigated the usefulness of W. W. Zung's (see PA, 
Vol. 39:7736) Self-Rating Depression Scale as a screen- 
ing device for early identification of students’ potential 
adjustment problems. An adaptation of the scale was 
administered to 87 6th, 7th, and 8th graders and for 
cross-validation to 39 other 6th graders. The scale 
Successfully identified those Ss rated by teachers and 
Principals as having adjustment problems. Its potential 
use by a school counselor is outlined Journal abstract. 

1873. Kraus, Philip E. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 
York) The accelerated. Gifted Child Quarterly, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 17(1), 36-47.—There are 2 ways in which 
Progress through New York City public schools can be 
accelerated. One is by completing either the Ist 3 grades 
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or the 4th, Sth, and 6th in 2 yrs. The other way is by 
admission to the Special Progress classes in the junior 
high school; these classes telescope the 3-yr course into 2 
yrs. These programs appear to have worked out very well 
for the children involved. Further, teacher judgment plus 
test scores have been more predictive of success in the 
accelerated programs than test scores alone.—S. 
Krippner. 

1874. Lampe, John M.; Doster, Mildred E. & Beal, 
Barry B. (Denver Public Schools, Dept. of Health 
Services, Colo.) Summary of a three-year study of 
academic and school achievement between color-defi- 
cient and normal primary age pupils: Phase Two. 
Journal of School Health, 1973(May), Vol. 43(5), 309-311. 
—Summarizes a 3-yr study initiated in Denver with 
kindergarten and Ist grade groups to evaluate various 
test responses and their validity. The important relation- 
ship of color vision to early learning is evaluated. 

1875. Leino, Anna L. English school achievements 
and some student characteristics: |. On the 
relationships of personality and intelligence variables to 
English school achievements. Research Bulletin, Inst. of 
Education, U. Helsinki, 1972(Oct), No. 33, 50 p.—Exam- 
ined the relationships of personality, intelligence, moti- 
vation, and auditory ability to English school achieve- 
ment in 64 Finnish 7th graders. Data for factor analysis 
were obtained from standard school IQ tests, a battery of 
aptitude and achievement tests, 4 teacher-observation 
variables, and the 16 PF as a personality measure. 
Results show that correlations between most English 
school achievement and personality variables were 
nonsignificant. General Intelligence and Foreign Lan- 

ge Achievement correlated significantly with most 
intelligence variables. Results of multiple regression 
analysis indicate that the factors of Word Memory and 
of Reasoning and the personality factors of Relaxed 
Security and of Dissatisfied Emotionality were most 
predictive of English school achievement. (58 ref.)—B. 
McLean. 

1876. Moody, William B.; Bausell, R. Barker & 
Jenkins, Joseph R. (U. Delaware) The effect of class size 
on the learning of mathematics: A parametric study 
with fourth-grade students. Journal for Research in 
Mathematics Education, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 170-176. 
—Randomly assigned 249 4th graders to class sizes of 1, 
2, 5, and 23 for a 30-min instructional session. Ss in each 
of the smaller class sizes displayed significantly greater 
attainment of 10 specific mathematical objectives than 
did Ss in classes containing 23 Ss. In addition, 1-to-1 
instruction was significantly superior to the 1-to-5 
instructional settings. Results are considered to be of 
practical significance due to the increased resources 
available in many schools for individualization of 
instruction.—Journal abstract. 

1877. Osborn, William P. (California State U., San 
Jose) Parental perceptions of Hispano-born pupil adjust- 
ment. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1973(May), Vol. 24(3), 104-113.—Compared mean Bell 
adjustment scores of Hispano-born pupils, matched 
native-born pupils, and parental perceptions of Hispano- 
born pupil adjustment. It was determined that Hispano- 
born Ss do not differ greatly in adjustment from their 
native counterparts or from parental perceptions of their 
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adjustment. However, an item analysis of the responses 
to the Bell Adjustment scales indicated that both 
Hispano-born Ss and their parents of like sex believed 
home tensions to be a disturbing influence in the Ss’ 
adjustive patterns.—H. J. McWhinnie. 

1878. Paluszkiewicz, Longin. (Central Inst. for Labor 
Protection, Warsaw, Poland) The effects of practice and 
disautomatizing factors on speed and accuracy of signal 
display reading. Polish Psychological Bulletin, 1973, Vol. 
4(1), 13-19.—Examined the effects of practice on 
performance and of some disautomatizing factors (daz- 
zlement, forced-paced work rate, fatigue due to repeti- 
tiveness, and long intervals between performances) on 
speed and accuracy of 7 male and 3 female undergradu- 
ates in reading 3 types of signal displays. Practice 
considerably reduced initial differences in the speed and 
accuracy of display reading; the disautomatizing factors 
caused some of the differences to increase again. It is 
concluded that the initial performance (before practice) 
may serve as a basis for a tentative estimation of the 
informative value of tested signal displays—Journal 
abstract. 

1879. Robinson, Marion E. & Schwartz, Lindi B. 
(Children's Hosp. of Winnipeg, Child Development 
Clinic, Manitoba, Canada) Visuo-motor skills and 
reading ability: A longitudinal study. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 
281-286.— Compared 41 children with at least 1 stand- 
ard deviation below the mean on a test of visual 
perception, visuo-motor coordination, or both with a 
randomly selected control group of 23. Many high risk Ss 
continued to have perceptual problems and a lower 
mean IQ in Grades 1 and 3, but their reading scores were 
not significantly below those of the controls. It is 
concluded that reading difficulty results from a number 
of deficiencies rather than from any | deficit. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries) (20 ref.)—P. W. Pruyser. 

1880. Rosenberg, John B. & Weller, George M. (St. 
Christophers Hosp. for Children, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Minor physical anomalies and academic performance in 
young school-children. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 131-135.— Studied the 
association between minor congenital characteristics 
(using a modified Goldfarb and Botstein list) and 
cognitive/behavioral measures. А Ist-grade class, 53 
boys and 46 girls, was examined. Number of minor 
anomalies in any S was not related to performance IQ. 
motor ability, or classroom behavior, but showed an 
inverse relation with verbal performance with a tendency 
toward poor academic performance. (French, German. 
& Spanish summaries) —P. W. Pruyser. i 

1881. Rosenfeld, Howard M. & Gunnell, Pamela. (U. 
Kansas) Effects of peer characteristics on preschool 
performance of low-income children. Merrill-Palmer 
Quarterly, 1973(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 81-94.—Paired 4 
children from low-income preschools, selected on the 
basis of their stable, low pretest performance relative to 
their classmates, with 2 additional children from low- 

income preschools and 2 children from middle-income 
preschools. Letter-like forms and their transformations 
were presented in problem form on a Modern Teaching 
Associates Scholar apparatus. Each $ was paired with a 
different peer on 6 different days. 3 peers were low 
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performers, the other 3 high performers. When the 
individual performance baseline (no peer present) was 
compared to performance while observed by peer, or in 
competition with peer, 3 Ss notably increased in errors 
and were more variable in performance. Peer variables 
affecting error rates were familiarity and performance 
level. The ability of high-performing peers to inhibit 
errors of Ss was paradoxical in that the effect occurred in 
the observer period, prior to an opportunity for the peer 
to demonstrate task skills to S. The peer apparently 
accomplished this effect by exhibiting a competitive, 
task-oriented style.—R. V. Hamilton. 

1882. Rosina, Jozef. (Comenius U., Pedagogical 
Faculty, Brnava, Czechoslovakia) [Factor analysis of 
school achievement.] (Slok) Psychológia a Patopsycholo- 
gia Dielala 1973, Vol. 8(1), 43-54.—Describes the 
findings of research conducted in 1949-1950. Interpreta- 
tion, however, was not possible until the statistical 
computations were terminated after factor rotation 
carried out in 1971. The dependency of scholastic 
achievement on basic mental abilities was investigated. 
436 15-yr-old applicants for apprenticeship in the K. 
Gottwald Ironworks in Ostrava in 1949 were studied. 
Mean school records of the past 3 semesters in 7 subjects 
were considered as well as the scores of 11 mental ability 
tests. 18 variables were analyzed and 4 important factors 
identified. Results show that basic mental abilities 
determine academic achievement to a minor degree only, 
although mathematical abilities substantially determine 
achievement in geometry and mathematics. Short-term 
verbal logical memory plays a part in the proficiency of 
mother tongue and Russian language; spatial ability 
affects drawing and geometry. A decisive contribution to 
academic performance is assigned to the “school factor 
which represents a complex of subjective influences that 
prevent the teacher from evaluating achievement and 
skills impersonally and make him consider the pupil’s 
personality as a whole, and evaluate him globally. 
(Russian summary) (21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1883. Schwartz, J. Conrad; Krolick George & 
Strickland, Robert G. (U. Connecticut) Effects of early 
day care experience on adjustment to a new environ- 
ment. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Арг), 
Vol. 43(3), 340-346.—Matched case-for-case 20 children 
who had been attending day care from infancy (5-22 mo 
old) with children entering day care initially at 3 and 4 
yrs old. Ratings of affect, tension, and social interaction 
obtained on the Ist day and Sth wk in a new facility 
contradicted the view that infant day care leads (0 
emotional insecurity.—Journal abstract. К 

1884. Sharma, Ѕагіа. (Agricultural & Technical State 
U., Greensboro, N.C.) A study to identify and analyze 
adjustment problems experienced by foreign non-Euro" 
pean graduate students enrolled in selected universities 
in the state of North Carolina. California Journal p 
Educational Research, 1973(May), Vol. 24(3), 135-139: 
—ldentified adjustment problems and investigated uen 
difficulty level, the length of time taken in thei 
resolution, and the usefulness of student personi 
services. Data were collected through a student pr oble d 
inventory. 374 randomly-selected graduate students wer 
polled of whom 195 (or 52%) returned the complet 
inventory. Representativeness of the returns was stalls 
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cally ascertained. Nonparametric statistical tests of 
correlation and analysis of variance were used to analyze 
the data. The following types of academic problems were 
identified: giving oral reports, participation in class 
discussion, taking notes in class, understanding lectures, 
taking appropriate courses of study, and preparing 
written reports. Personal problems concerned homesick- 
ness, adequate housing, funds, food, and finding com- 
panionship with the opposite sex. Social problems related 
to getting used to American social customs, making 
personal friends with American students, being accepted 
by the social groups, and inhibited participation in 
campus activities. A strong, positive relationship was 
found among the academic, personal, and social prob- 
lems; academic problems were found to be more severe 
than the other 2 types and took longer to resolve. The 
student personnel services were found to be somewhat 
helpful in regard to academic problems, but their 
usefulness for the resolution of personal and social 
problems was not evident.—H. J. McWhinnie. 

1885. Skovholt, Thomas; Moore, Earl & Wellman, 
Frank. (U. Missouri, Columbia) Birth order and academ- 
ic behavior in first grade. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 395-398.—Obtained teacher rat- 
ings of academic behavior for 686 male and 580 female 
suburban, southern Ist graders. Data were analyzed in a 
2 x 4 factorial analysis of variance design with 2 levels 
of sex and 4 levels of birth order (only children, 
firstborns, middle children, and lastborns). Results show 
that only males and Ist females were rated higher than 
middle males; only males, only females, Ist females, and 
last females were rated higher than last males. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1886. Snyder, Benson R. The hidden curriculum. 
Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1970. xv, 200 p. $2.95. 
—Analyzes student unrest and suggests that a major 
cause of campus conflicts is the overwhelming, nonpro- 
ductive mass of unstated academic and social norms that 
diverts the student from creative intellectual effort and 
до» the attempt to define and reach his goals independ- 
епі] у. 

1887. Szetela, Walter. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
Ver, Canada) The effects of test anxiety and success- 
/failure on mathematics performance in grade eight. 
Journal for Research in Mathematics Education, 
1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 152-160.—Presented a mathemat- 
ics lesson and success-failure treatment to 309 8th 
graders grouped by 3 levels of test anxiety. Data were 
analyzed for 192 Ss and the effects of success-failure on 
measures of mathematics performance and mathematics 
test anxiety were not significant. Analysis of covariance 
with intelligence as a covariate indicated that Test 
Anxiety was a marginally significant factor in mathemat- 
ics learning. Mathematics Test Anxiety was highly 
Telated to Test Anxiety and girls exhibited significantly 
higher Mathematics Test Anxiety than boys. When 
Mathematics Test Anxiety was treated as a quadratic 
function of test-anxiety levels, there was а significant 
Sex x Test Anxiety interaction due to the tendency of 
Birls to be significantly more test anxious than boys at 
the high test-anxiety level. Results suggest further 
Tesearch using more refined anxiety-assessment tech- 
Niques, more effective methods of inducing state anxiety, 
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and further study of sex differences in effects of test 
anxiety on learning mathematics. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1888. Thomas, William D. (St. Albert, Protestant 
Separate School District, Alberta, Canada) Maturation 
age: Another dropout factor? Canadian Counsellor, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 275-277.—Obtained data from a 
larger longitudinal study of high school students on the 
maturation age of 130 graduates and 55 dropouts. 
Maturation age was estimated by growth spurts from 
height and weight charts. The maturation age for 
dropouts was significantly earlier than the maturation 
age of graduates. This difference leads to speculation as 
to whether those who mature early see the school as 
more hostile and rejecting. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

1889. Titsworth, Michael & Amble, Bruce. (Chicago 
Public Schools, Ш.) Effects of anxiety on the perception 
of word phrases. Journal of School Psychology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 21-25.—Conducted a study to 
determine if anxiety in intermediate-grade schoolchil- 
dren would influence their perceptual reading pattern of 
word phrases. 57 male and 50 female Sth and 6th graders 
had phrase reading scores significantly associated with 
age, sex, and grade level in the expected direction. 
Higher anxiety scores significantly limited S perception 
among 3-, 4-, and 5-word length phrases (p < .01). 
Anxiety test data increased by 10-13% the amount of 
predictive variance accounted for beyond predictions 
Obtained established by age, sex, and grade level in 
combination (p < .01). —Journal abstract. 

1890. Tuckman, Bruce W. & Orefice, Dominick S. 
(Rutgers State U.) Personality structure, instructional 
outcomes, and instructional preferences. Interchange, 
1973, Vol. 4(1), 43-48.—Compares the achievement, 
study time, and preference for 4 methods of instruction 
in abstract-thinking and concrete-thinking. 120 freshmen 
business majors completed the Interpersonal Topical 
Inventory, and were divided into concrete and abstract 
groups by score. Treatment X Personality structure 
analyses of variance were run for preference, study time, 
and achievement. Abstract students preferred those 
treatments with less structure and more responsibility. 
However, abstract and concrete students showed similar 
achievement levels as a result of each treatment. A 
differentiated outcome hypothesis is offered, wherein the 
maximum effects of an educational program are realized 
along those dimensions emphasized in the program or in 
those central to the person.—H. Е. Yuker. 

1891. Wiseman, Stephen. Environmental handicap 
and the teacher. In W. D. Wall & V. P. Varma (Eds.), 
Advances in educational psychology: I. New York, N.Y.: 
Barnes & Noble, 1972. viii, 189 p. $12.—Argues that, 
although educational researchers delineate existing 
learning problems, underlying mechanisms are not yet 
understood and thus guidelines can not be given to 
teachers. To illustrate this dilemma, an overview of 
research into the effects of environmental conditions 
(е.р., immigration) on learning is presented. The role of 
teacher attitudes is discussed. 

1892. Young, Filson A. & Brown, Marvin. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada ) Effects of test anxiety and 
testing conditions on intelligence test scores of elemen- 
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{агу school boys and girls. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 643-649.—Divided 264 5th grad- 
ers into high, middle, and low test-anxious groups, and 
matched them on previously obtained IQs. Group 
intelligence tests were then administered under either 
relaxed or achievement-oriented conditions. The predic- 
tion that low-anxious Ss would perform better under 
achievement than under relaxed conditions was support- 
ed by the results for the boys but not for the girls. Results 
fail to support predictions that highly anxious Ss would 
erform better under relaxed conditions or that there 
would be little difference between the performance of the 
low- and high-anxious Ss under relaxed conditions. M. S. 
Horner's 1970 concept of fear of success in women is 
suggested as an explanation for the differences among 
the low-anxious Ss. Low-anxious boys improved their 
performance from related to achievement conditions, 
while the girls’ performance deteriorated.—Journal 
abstract. 


Special Education 


1893. Angermaier, Michael. (U. Frankfurt, Inst. for 
Pedagogical Psychology, W. Germany) [Three factor 
analyses on the subject of reading difficulties] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 
gie, 1973, Vol. 20(1), 1-19.— Presents a reinterpretation 
of the results of 3 recent factor analysis studies of 
Children with reading difficulties addressing certain 
contradictions in the studies. A profile of the intelligent 
and the less intelligent S with reading difficulties is given 
and advice for treating such difficulties is discussed. 
(English & French summaries) (22 ref.) —W. J. Koppitz. 

1894. Ashem, Beatrice A. & Poser, Ernest G. (Douglas 
Hosp. Behavior Therapy Unit, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Adaptive learning: Behavior modification with 
children. New York, N.Y.: Pergamon Press, 1973. xx, 
439 p. $15.—Describes the use of behavior modification 
techniques in special education programs for children 
with schizophrenia, infantile autism, organic dysfunc- 
tion, and mental retardation. The training of professional 
and nonprofessional change agents is discussed. 

: 1895. Beckman, Kenneth R. (Illinois State U.) The 
Clinical teacher concept in a residential setting for 
disturbed children. Canada's Mental Health, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 21(2), 28-32.—Details a course offered at Illinois 
State University which enables senior undergraduates 
majoring in the education of socially and emotionally 
maladjusted children to participate in a practicum of 
clinical teaching at a residential school for disturbed 
children. Benefits to both students and children are 
discussed.—B, McLean. 

1896. Bogle, Marion W. (Montgomery Count t. 
of Public Health, Rockville, Mad) Relationship eed 
deviant behavior and reading disability: A retrospective 
study of the role of the nurse. Journal. of School Health, 
1973(May), Vol. 43(5), 312-315.—Reports a study which 
investigated the relationship between the "behavior 

problems" seen in schoolchildren and their inability to 
read. The community health nurses' essential role asa 
member of a multidisciplinary team in the elemen 
school in case findings, diagnosis, and treatment is 
described. 

1897. Buttimor, John. (Dellcrest School & Children's 

Centre, Downsview, Ontario, Canada) A total program 
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for helping emotionally disturbed children. Canada’s 
Mental Health, 1973(Mar), Vol. 21(2), 17-23.— Describes 
the Dellcrest School in Ontario, Canada, in which the 
program is globally designed for school-age children who 
need more than weekly clinic treatment but less than 
residential care. Each child (4 classes of 8 each) is treated 
for emotional, social, moral, and educational stability in 
a combined school and family atmosphere with extended 
outdoor recreation and arts and crafts. The child's total 
family unit is the focus of treatment with the dual 
intention of mitigating his disturbance and returning him 
to his normal educational milieu.—B, McLean. 

1898. Chatagnon, P. A. (Maison-Blanche Hosp., Lab. 
of Genetic Biochemistry & Nerve Biology, Marne, 
France) [Problems of instruction and education for the 
mentally retarded child and those with neurogenic 
defects.] (Fren) Annales Médico — Psychologiques, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 1(2), 177-213.— Presents 10 case histo- 
ries exemplifying the nature and range of the medical, 
psychological and educational disorders among children 
and adolescents of low intelligence. The sample includes 
cases drawn from the lower end of the distribution of 
intelligence in the general population and others rooted 
in faulty development within the CNS. It is argued that 
the educational needs of these children, who are already 
working under a handicap, are not properly met by the 
current concepts governing public education in France. 
A more humane and realistic approach to the instruction 
of those attempting to cope, with a lower mental 
capacity, first with the demands of school and later the 
demands of adult economic life would center on 
practical instruction (e.g, manual arts or crafts) fo 
provide "a substitute for intelligence" (in Kuhlmann's 
phrase) It is suggested that this would allow for the 
formation of a satisfying metier for adult life, reducing 
the needless and chronic sense of failure and inadequacy 
now induced by their unavailing efforts to cope with an 
educational program designed for those of normal 
intelligence.—H. E. King. 

1899. Chazan, Maurice. (University Coll. Swansea, 
Wales) Special education for maladjusted children and 
adolescents in Norway. Journal of Child Psychology & 
Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(1); 
57-69.—Reviews current trends in the provision of 
special educational treatment for maladjusted children 
and adolescents in Norway. Types of provision, methods 
of diagnosis and referral, the amenities and staffing of 
the schools and classes, and the main methods O 
approach are discussed. An outline is also given of the 
specialized training of teachers of maladjusted pupils 
and of the functions of the school psychological services 
in Norway. Although many of the special schools, 
treatment homes, and classes have not been establishe 
long enough for an evaluation of their work to be made, 
substantial progress in recent years is reported.—Journa 
summary. Á 

1900. Frostig, Marianne & Maslow, Phyllis. (Marianne 
Frostig Center of Educational Therapy, Los Angeles. 
Calif.) Learning problems in the classroom: Prevention 
and remediation. New York, N.Y.: Grune & Stratton, 
1973. xiv, 353 p. $11.50. dr 

1901. Garcia, Eugene; Guess, Doug & B Jim. (С, 
Utah) Development of syntax in a retarded girl using 
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‘procedures of imitation, reinforcement, and modelling. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
6(2), 299-310.—Describes 3 experiments which demon- 
strate the development and generalized use of a singular 
and plural declarative sentence in a 10-yr-old female 
retardate initially lacking sentence-form responses. In 
each experiment, an adult(s) served as a language 


— model(s), and consequences (sweets) were provided for 


imitation of the model. During training trials, an item(s) 
was displayed Ist to the model(s) and then to the S; these 
displays were accompanied by requests to label the 
item(s). Generalization was assessed by a number of 
probe trials that were periodically interspersed among 
training trials. During these trials, S was requested to 
label the displayed item(s) without any preceding 
labeling response from the model. Generalized use of a 
singular sentence (e.g., “that is 1 hat") was attained by S 
in Exp. I, and generalized use of a plural sentence (e.g., 
“these are 2 hats") was attained in Exp. II. In Exp. III, 
both a singular- and a plural-sentence model were made 
available to the S but imitation of only 1 model was 
reinforced during any 1 condition. Results indicate the S 
labeled probe (generalization) items with the same 
sentence form that was modeled and reinforced during 
training trials.—Journal abstract. 

1902. Gold, Mare W. & Barclay, Craig R. (U. Illinois, 
Children’s Research Center) The learning of difficult 
visual discriminations by the moderately and severely 
retarded. Mental Retardation, 1973(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 
9-11.—Designed an efficient and effective procedure for 
training moderately and severely retarded individuals to 
make fine visual discriminations. A test of the model was 
conducted with 16 adolescent and adult retardates. 
Results suggest that expectancies for such individuals are 
in need of examination. Implications for sheltered 
Workshops, work activity centers, and classrooms are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1903. Isaacs, Ann F. Giftedness and careers. Gifted 
Child Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 17(1), 57—59.—Generali- 
Zations in the area of careers for the gifted must be made 
With caution as there are many individual differences. 
Some gifted children ‘reach a realistic career decision 
early, while others have so many interests it is difficult 
for. them to arrive at a single focus. Some gifted 
individuals change jobs every few years. Others derive 
their greatest satisfaction from part-time jobs or hobbies. 
Early identification of gifted children would help the 
Situation as would the involvement of talented individu- 
als in guidance programs for young gifted people.—S. 
Krippner. 

1904. Lydon, William T. & McGraw, M. Loretta. 
Concept development for visually handicapped children: 
А resource guide for teachers and other professionals 
Working in educational settings. New York, N.Y.: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 1973. 69 p. $2. 

1905. MacMillan, Donald L. (U. California, Riverside) 
Issues and trends in special education. Mental Retarda- 
lion, 1973(Apr), Vol. 110), 3-8—Identifies and de- 
Scribes the issues which have caused special education to 

in a state of transition. Trends are described for those 
Professionals concerned with handicapped children, but 
Who are not special educators and therefore do not have 
lime to read extensively special education literature. 
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Since handicapped children are of concern to a variety of 
professionals in related disciplines, it is important that 
they be aware of the trends in special education, and that 
special educators be aware of trends in these allied fields. 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1906. Ramanauskas, Sigita & Burrow, Will H. (U. 
Connecticut) WISC profiles: Above average and MR 
good and poor readers. Mental Retardation, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 11(2), 12-14.—Examined WISC profiles of 62 
intellectually above average and 35 mentally retarded 
children in terms of their performance on a reading 
achievement test. No specific WISC subtests were found 
to differentiate good vs poor readers consistently for 
both intellectual groups. Some mentally retarded Ss read 
significantly better than above average Ss of comparable 
mental ages. It is concluded that reading disability 
should not be considered a phenomenon confined to 
those of average or above average IQ since there are 
good and poor readers at all intellectual levels. This has 
implications for acceptance of retardates into remedial 
reading programs from which they are usually excluded. 
—Journal abstract. 

1907. Rickard, Henry C.; Melvin, Kenneth B.; Creel, 
Joe & Creel, Laura. (U. Alabama, Tuscaloosa) The 
effects of bonus tokens upon productivity in a remedial 
classroom for behaviorally disturbed children. Behavior 
Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 4(3), 378-385.—Investigated 
the effects of no token, constant tokens, and bonus 
tokens upon classroom productivity in a remedial 
program for 32 behaviorally disturbed 7-15 yr olds, A 
constant level of token reinforcement maintained, but 
did not increase performance. A dramatic increase in 
productivity (200%) was associated with bonus tokens. 
The performance of Ss originally intended as a no-token 
group deteriorated so markedly that it became necessary 
to institute a token system.—Journal abstract. 

1908. Royjier-Poncefonte Mack, Faite. (Grand Valley 
State Coll.) Predicting college persistence for educa- 
tional opportunity students. Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
10(1), 14-28.—Attempted to determine those preregistra- 
tion variables which could be used in predicting 
continuous persistence for 8 nonsummer semesters (4 
continuous yrs), return after dropping out, and gradua- 
tion within 4 yrs of entry in an educational opportunity 
program. Data were gathered from 502 freshmen 
participants who entered the Special Educational Oppor- 
tunities Program at a university in the fall of 1968. A 
bivariate correlation analysis program, adapted for 
missing cases, was used in conjunction with a multiple 
regression analysis program, adapted for missing cases 
and a step-wise mode of inclusion. Results indicate that 
it is possible to obtain cognitive, background, and 
motivation variables, just prior to initiation of a college 
program, which may be used in making persistence 
predictions. (34 ref.)—Author abstract. 

1909. Taylor, George R. (Coppin State Coll.) Special 
education at the crossroad: Class placement for the 
EMR. Mental Retardation, 1973(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 30-33. 
— Considers that class placement for educable mentally 
retarded children has created a controversy in the field 
of special education. Approaches justifying class place- 
ment, as reported by recent research, are outlined. 
Critical issues in the integration and/or segregation 
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system аге explored, as well as the application of 
guidelines to schools and other institutions serving 
educable mentally retarded children.—Journal abstract. 

1910. Vaughn, Richard W. (Northern Colorado 
Educational Board of Cooperative Services, Longmont) 
Community, courts, and conditions of special education 
today: Why? Mental Retardation, 1973(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 
43-47.—Notes that controversy within the field of 
special education has turned from mundane discussions 
of how best to train teachers to court litigation tackling 
uestions of tracking, discrimination, compensation for 
image, and massive class action suits. It is argued that 
needed and required educational reform can only be 
accomplished by cooperative ventures involving local 
school districts, the state, and federal government. The 
past record of federal commitment has only scratched 
the surface. However, the courts may force not only 
solutions but more commitments by people and agencies. 
‚(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1911. Winkelstein, Ellen; Shapiro, Bernard J. & 
Shapiro, Phyllis P. (Rhode Island Coll.) Art curricula 
and MR preschoolers. Mental Retardation, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 11(3), 6-~9.—Studied the effect of an art specialist on 
-ап art curriculum for retarded preschoolers. Ss were 33 
retarded 2—7 yr olds and 11 normal 3-4 yr olds from 
lower and middle class families. A rating system was 
devised to evaluate paintings collected initially and 5 mo 
later. All groups made statistically significant gains 
(p <.10) with no effect attributable to the art specialist. 
The paintings of normal 3 yr olds and retarded children 
appeared similar, but the normal 4 yr olds were at a 
higher level of artistic development.—Journal abstract. 
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1912. Altmann, H. A. & Firnesz, K. M. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) A roleplaying approach to influencing 
behavioral change and self-esteem. Elementary School 
Guidance & Counseling, 1973(May), Vol. 7(4), 276-281. 
— Selected 5 4th graders from each of 10 schools with the 
lowest scores on the Behavior Rating Form. Ss were 
assigned to counseling groups using role-playing, control 
groups receiving no treatment, and control discussion 
groups. Pre- and posttesting on the Coopersmith Self- 
Esteem Inventory revealed no significant differences 
among the groups. Differences on the Behavior Rating 
Form were found (p < .01). Suggestions for improving 
the counseling sessions are presented.—S. Knapp. 

1913. Blaskovié, Oskar. (Inst. of Pedagogical Re- 
search, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Knowledge in the 
diagnosis of gifted pupils.] (Slok) Jednotnà Škola, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 50-64.—Analyzed the results of a 
diagnostic survey of the talent of pupils in the medium 
School age. A test battery was administered to 850 
6th-9th graders of 17 schools. 81 Ss selected as having 
obtained the best results, were given a set of. psychologi- 
cal tests, questionnaires, and were evaluated by their 

teachers. Results show that the standard of school 
performance found through tests and general intelligence 
standards are related, but that this relationship is only 
average. Didactic tests can, in the selection of gifted 
pupils, only draw attention to potential extraordinary 
abilities. The implementation of all 3 criteria (best results 
in didactic and psychological tests and evaluation by 
teachers) led to the selection of 40 Ss to undergo a 
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thorough psychological survey. The final goal is to test 
the correctness of the approach and the methods used in 
the diagnosis of gifted pupils. (Russian summary) 
—English summary. 

1914. Broskowski, Anthony. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Lab. of Community Psychiatry, Boston, Mass.) 
Concepts of teacher-centered consultation. Professional 
Psychology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 4(1), 50-58.— Presents a 
model of the school as an organization and a model of 
consultation suited to such an organization. A program 
of consultation to an inner-city junior high school faculty 
based on these 2 models is described and evaluated. In 
applying process consultation and open systems theory, 
the school consultant strives for active participation by 
all in the problem-solving process, leading to self- 
assessment and self-directed change. Process consulta- 
tion involves the organization and the consultant in the 
“joint assessment” of the problems, with particular focus 
on the “processes” within the system that need improve- 
ment. The consultation program occurred in 1969 when 
the principal of a racially mixed junior high school 
requested a program for graduate students to do 
counseling for the emotionally disturbed children in his 
school. The tentative plan was for graduate students to 
enter the system as consultants to teachers around issues 
and concerns at the level of the classroom. There were 8 
projects in the popem: (а) development of teacher skills 
in small-group techniques, (b) behavior modification, (c) 
videotape recording and playback of teaching styles, (d) 
motivational development in a special reading class, (е) 
systems analysis and sociometric patterning in the 
classroom, (f) use of psychodrama technique for class- 
room communication, (g) teacher and counselor discus- 
sion group for interracial issues, and (h) environmental 
engineering and control in the classroom.—A. M. Berg. 

1915. Crewe, James C. (St. Louis Park Public Schools, 
Mo.) A guide in using the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Inventory for secondary school pupil personnel workers. 
Pupil Personnel Services Journal, 1972, Vol. 2(1), 24-28. 
— Discusses the use of the MMPI as a personality test for 
12-18 yr. old adolescents. Guidelines provided are said 
to elicit valid interpretations of the scale scores without 
coding and without using the psychiatric names of each 
scale. Interpretations are given for 3 validity and 1 
personality scales. 

1916. Drum, David J. & Figler, Howard E. (U. Rhode 
Island) Outreach in counseling: Applying the growth 
and prevention model in schools and colleges. New 
York, N.Y.: Intext Educational Publishers, 1973. xiv, 242 
P- $7.50.— Discusses the current limitations of the school 
counselor’s role, and proposes an outreach model to 
facilitate personal growth and prevent alienation © 
students. Methods for identifying the source of student 
difficulties and evaluating students, counselors, an 
counseling services are suggested. (13 p. ref.) U 

1917. Flammer, August & Wiegand, Elisabeth. ( i 
Freiburg, Pedagogical Inst., Switzerland) [Reliability 0 
school marks and attenuation factors.] (Germ) Schwelz- 
erische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre A nwendunge i 
1973, Vol. 32(1), 46-55.— Studied 6 consecutive semester 
reports from 3 Swiss teachers’ colleges. 1,217 compe 
ition and mathematics marks were used to calculate £ 
reliability as correlation between adjacent marks. 
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each pair of marks originating from different faculty 
members the average correlation was .57 for composition 
and .62 for mathematics. The attenuation brought about 
by replacement of professors was caused by scale shifts. 
Neither uncertainty in giving the Ist report for a new 
class, nor divergent validity, nor prejudice toward single 
students showed а significant attenuative influence. 
(French summary) (21 ref.)—English summary. 

1918. Gallessich, June. (U. Texas) Organizational 
factors influencing consultation in schools. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 57-65.—Pro- 
poses that a key variable in successful consultation is the 
consultant's skill in assessing the organization in which 
he is working or comtemplating working. A framework is 
presented for gathering and organizing data related to 
organizational phenomena in a school or school district. 
Implications for the consultant in determining priorities, 
assessing strengths and weaknesses, generating problem- 
solving strategies, and predicting consequents are dis- 
cussed. In addition, the dilemma of the school psycholo- 
gist, caught in complex and rapidly changing environ- 
mental pressures, is explored and some alternative role 
models are suggested. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1919, Gessner, Peter K. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Evaluation of instruction. Science, 1973(May), Vol. 
180(4086), 566-570.—Examined the effectiveness of 
instruction using 119 sophomore medical students taking 
a l-semester basic science course. Each of the depart- 
ments 10 faculty members taught 1 or more of the 23 
subject areas covered. Student grades on 3 departmental 
examinations, grades on a national examination, and 
ratings of class content, organization and presentation 
were analyzed. Significant correlations were found 
between class performance on the national examination 
and ratings of course instruction and between individ- 
ual departmental and national examination scores 
(р < .001 in both cases). However, correlations between 
class performance on departmental and national exami- 
nations and between class departmental examination 
Scores and student ratings were low. Findings indicate 
that student ratings and class scores on national 
normative examinations provided valid measures of 
instruction effectiveness—S. Knapp. 

1920. Hartlage, Lawrence С. & Lucas, David С. 
(Medical Coll. Georgia, Augusta) Group screening for 
reading disability in first grade children. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1973(May), Vol. 6(5), 317-321. 
—Developed and validated an approach to group 
screening for reading disability in children beginning Ist 
grade. The group screening procedure was subsequently 
administered to 1,132 beginning Ist graders who were 
then taught reading by either a linguistic, special 
alphabet, or look-say method. At the end of Ist grade, Ss 
were tested for reading skills, and correlations were 
computed between group screening predictor variables 
and subsequent reading acquisition by each teaching 
method. Significant relationships were obtained between 
screening predictors and ultimate reading skills and for 
the interactions of certain screening predictors and 
teaching methods with reading acquisition. Results 
demonsirate the possibility of early group screening by 
classroom teachers. Data also show the feasibility of 
developing the techniques to choose the most appropri- 
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ate method of initial reading instruction for a given child 
from the group screening procedure. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1921. Henderson, Ronald W. & Rankin, Richard J. (U. 
Arizona, Coll. of Education) WPPSI reliability and 
predictive validity with disadvantaged Mexican-Ameri- 
can children. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 11(1), 16-20.—Investigated the reliability and 
predictive validity of the Wechsler Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) with 49 lower 
socioeconomic scale Mexican-American children. Relia- 
bility was determined using split-half procedures parallel 
to those reported in the test manual. Predictive validity 
was determined by correlating WPPSI scores with scores 
from the Metropolitan Reading Test. Results reveal that 
the WPPSI has high reliability as determined by internal 
consistency procedures, but that validity coefficients 
were not significant. It is suggested that the WPPSI may 
be inappropriate for special program placement purposes 
with this population —Journal abstract. 

1922. Hoepfner, Ralph, et al. (Ed.). CSE elementary 
school test evaluations. Los Angeles, Calif.: U. 
California, Center for the Study of Evaluation, 1970 
xviii, 146 p.—Presents a comprehensive classification of 
need assessment areas for elementary education and a 
critical test evaluation procedure to apply to measure- 
ment devices in those areas. The book is part of an 
elementary school evaluation kit and a product of 
extended research by the Center for the Study of 
Evaluation. : 

1923. Isaac, Blanche K. (Westfield Public Schools, 
N.J.) Perceptual-motor development of first graders as 
related to class, race, intelligence, visual discrimina- 
tion, and motivation. Journal of School Psychology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 47-56.—Administered the Bender 
Gestalt Test to 60 white advantaged, 60 white disadvan- 
taged, and 60 black disadvantaged Ist graders. Contrary 
to expectations, there was no significant difference 
between the perceptual-motor performance of the white 
advantaged and disadvantaged Ss despite meaningful 
group differences in verbal IQ. The disadvantaged black 
Ss, however, performed significantly more poorly than 
either of the white groups. Perceptual-motor proficiency 
was also examined in relation to sex, intelligence, 
accuracy of visual discrimination, level of motivation, 
and familiarity with test content. While no single factor 
investigated was clearly related to level of perceptual- 
motor functioning, the perceptual-motor performance of 
girls regardless of race or class was found to improve 
following familiarization with the test figures and 
heightening of motivation. Educational implications of a 
group-specific perceptual-motor lag are discussed. (35 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1924. Jedrysek, Eleonora; Klapper, Zelda; Pope, Lillie 
& Wortis, Joseph. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, 
Rose F. Kennedy Center, Yeshiva U.) Psychoeducation- 
al evaluation of the preschool child: A manual utilizing 
the Haeussermann approach. New York, N.Y.: Grune 
& Stratton, 1972. xii, 132 p.—Discusses the relationships 
of physical functioning and sensory status to perceptual 
and cognitive functioning, and details the developmental 
aspects of language competence and competence in 
learning for short-term retention. Appendixes provide 
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samples of children's evaluation records and of test 
material patterns. 208 г 

1925. Komulainen, Erkki. Investigations into the 
instructional process: Vill. On the problems of variable 
construction from Flanders' interaction matrix with 
special emphasis on the stochastic nature of classroom 
communication. Research Bulletin, Institute of Education, 
- U. Helsinki, 1973(Feb), No. 34, 78 p.—Investigates the 

reliability problem of measures of classroom behavior by 
examining the factor-analytical method of sequence 
. analysis and by producing variables that measure the 
appearance of sequential tendencies. Data for the 
. analyses were collected from 25 lessons covering 5 
subjects of the regular Finnish 3rd grade curriculum as 
part of a joint Nordic Instructional Process Analysis 
project. Markov chains and stochastic information 
_ theory are used to elucidate the degree of differentiation 
of behavioral sequences. The taxonomy used is N. A. 
Flander’s 1966 Interaction Analysis Categories. (93 ref.) 
—B. McLean. 

1926. Mehta, Perin H. & Carlson, J. Spencer. 
(National Council of Education Research & Training, 
National Inst. of Education, New Delhi, India) Re- 
sponse to offer of assistance in career planning. Journal 
of Vocational & Educational Guidance, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
15(1), 22-30.—Hypothesized that individual invitations 
sent out to 2,801 students who were undecided about 
choice of major field or dissatisfied with their choice of 
one would bring a greater percentage of them to the 

counseling center than would come on their own. Results 

did not support the hypothesis. 

1927. Meyers, Joel. (Temple U., Coll. of Education) A 
consultation model for school psychological services. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 

.. $-15.—Proposes a model which includes several tech- 
„niques independently presented in the past and which 
. have been integrated into a method specifically designed 
_ for school psychologists. The technique includes 4 levels 
qs OF: functioning: (a) direct service to the child, (b) indirect 
Service to the child, (c) direct service to the teacher, and 
(d) service to the school system. A distinction is made 
between the content and process of consultation, and a 
shift in emphasis from the Ist level to the remaining 
levels is suggested. (43 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1928. Mott, T. R. (Dept. of Education, Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada) Perceptions of the high school 
counsellor role in Alberta. Canadian Counsellor, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 49-57.—Investigated perceptions of 
the role of the high school counselor between groups and 
among members of each group of school counselors, 
teachers, and principals. 92 high schools were studied. 
The principal, a counselor, and a selected teacher from 
each school were asked to complete an identical 
questionnaire. Respondents were asked to study each 
item and record the degree of acceptance, implementa- 
tion, and importance of each described activity. Results 

reveal that counselor, teacher, and principal groups 

agreed on the role functions of the secondary school 
counselor; however, significant differences were found 
between the teacher group and counselor group and 
between the teacher group and principal group on the 
implementation dimension. Significant differences were 
also found between the counselor and teacher groups 
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and between the counselor and principal groups. 
importance dimension. There were no significant 
tionships found between rural and urban coi 
teacher, or principal groups on any of the 3 dimer 
under investigation. (French — summary)—JX 
abstract. 

1929. Nelson, A. Gordon. On making vo 
guidance more realistic. Journal of Vocational 
Educational Guidance, 1972(Jun), Vol. 15(1), 1 
—Suggests positive, concrete measures to enable g 
ance workers to develop realistic and feasible уоса! 
guidance programs. A chart is presented of direct 
supporting assistance functions, and stress is pla 
developing in students the capacity for self-guidanc 

1930. Rankine, Fred С. & Angus, James Т. (U. New 
Brunswick, Fredericton, Canada) Ideal and expec 
roles of school guidance counselors. Canadian Cot 
lor, 1972(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 232-246.—Reexamined d 
obtained in a 1971 study by F. C. Rankine and J. 
Angus to compare the ideal role perceptions of sch 
counselors with actual role expectations held for со! 
lors by principals, teachers, parents, and stud 
Significant role disagreements were obtained in 
situations on the Guidance Counselor Role No 
Inventory (GCRNI). These disagreements are discuss 
and tenative reasons for results are offered. In the 
previous study, the most role disagreements were fot 
between counselors and students. The present si 
indicates a different pattern, but suggests that со! 
would be more effective in terms of meeting the stui 
expectations if they adopted an “ideal” set in relati 
conflicts outlined in the GCRNI. (French summa 
—Journal abstract. 

1931. Simons, Hal & Davies, Don. (M. E. 
Composite High School, Counseling Services, 
ton, Alberta, Canada) The counsellor as consul 
the development of the teacher-advisor concep! 
guidance. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
27-39.—Suggests that (a) long-recommended coun 
-student ratios in the vicinity of 300:1 are not likely 
materialize in the near future and (b) that it is | 
responsibility of practicing counselors to devise 
approach which will best utilize existing resources 
provide more than an “adequate” service to stud 
The use of teachers, administrators, and comm) 
agencies in an overall guidance program for a parti 
school is envisioned. Utilization of this іппоуай 
been coined as the “teacher-advisor concept. 
central consideration of this proposal is to view stt 
orientation as the primary goal and subject orientati 
the secondary goal (i.e. teachers must realize tha 
student as an individual is more important 
"covering the course"). Most students, during 
school career, will have concerns which to them are 
major or minor nature. At these times, they want 
need someone to whom they can talk on a pe! я 
confidential basis. If а friendly and concern 
interested) relationship can be developed between | 
student and 1 of his teachers (a “teacher-advisor ); 
many of these concerns сап be handled without dir 
involving a counselor. Any situations that the tea 
advisor feels he cannot comfortably or adeqW 
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handle could then be referred. to a counselor. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

1932. Sprinthall, Norman A. (U. Minnesota) Guidance 
for human growth. New York, N.Y.: Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1971. vii, 152 р. $5.95(cloth), $2.95(paper). 
— Discusses problems of school counseling in the areas 
of theory formulation, behavior modification, testing, 
and values which hinder the guidance objective of 
optimum human development. Future trends in consul- 
tation are outlined. 

1933. Tinsley, Howard E. & Dawis, René V. (U. 
Minnesota) Test-free person measurement with the 
Rasch simple logistic model. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. 
Minnesota, TR No. 3006, 1972. 16 p.—Investigated the 
use of G. Rasch's 1960 simple logistic model in obtaining 
test-free ability estimates. Tests employing word, picture, 
symbol, and number analogies were administered to 
college and high school students. Results show that the 
Rasch model was not an improvement over percentile 
ranks in estimating individual ability. These results, 
however, were an artifact of the research design. 
Shortcomings in the present design, as well as in the one 
used by B. Wright are discussed, and a more appropriate 
design is suggested. 

1934. Waters, Linda G. (Houston Independent School 
District, Tex. School psychologists as perceived by 
school personnel: Support for a consultant model. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 
40-46.— Questionnaires distributed by 12 school psy- 
chologists to school personnel with whom they had been 
consulting for 6 mo were completed and returned by 73 
teachers, counselors, and principals. Responses indicated 
the frequencies with which the school psychologists 
engaged in consulting and child study activities, the 
school personnel's evaluations of 9 different school 
psychologist skills, and the preferences of the respon- 
dents for the different school psychologist functions in 
their schools. Data show that (b) school psychologists 
were doing more consulting than evaluations of individu- 
al children; (b) school personnel tended to perceive their 
psychologists as cooperative, knowledgeable, and skill- 
ful, though relatively inefficient and undependable; and 
(c) school personnel preferred consulting to psychome- 
tric activities. It is concluded that the consultant model 
was shown to be operative and that it was more highly 
valued than the psychometric model by the consumers of 
psychological services.—Journal abstract. n 

1935. Yanai, Haruo. (U. Tokyo, Japan) Aptitude 
diagnosis for the various courses in the university. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1972(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 
190-203.—Attempted to determine the essential factors 
Tepresenting aptitude for the various university courses 
by 3 kinds of test batteries consisting of psychological 
tests and rating scales. 1,111 graduate and undergraduate 
students served as Ss. By applying multiple discriminant 
analysis, 4 discriminant factors were extracted from each 
test battery: (a) natural science vs humanities, (b) 
architecture vs chemistry and medicine, (©) practical 
business vs research business and (d) social welfare vs 
egocentrism. The validity of each test battery was 
evaluated by calculating distance for each group. 
—Journal abstract. 
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1936. Young, William T. (Stephen F. Austin State U.) 
The Bentley “Measures of Musical Abilities”: A con- 
gruent validity report. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 21(1), 74-79.—Administered 
Bentley’s Measures of Musical Abilities (MMA) and 
Gordon’s Musical Aptitude Profile (MAP) to 504 junior 
high instrumental music students. Results on the MMA 
were nearly identical with those reported for British 
children by the test author. Correlation coefficients 
indicate a moderate congruity between MMA and MAP, 
the composite correlation being .58. Correlation coeffi- 
cients between the individual tests of MMA and MAP 
range from .26—49, suggesting that they measure 
somewhat different aspects of musical aptitude, but 
ММА appears to possess a moderately high validity as а 
prediction of future musical success.—D. S. Higbee. 
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1937, Argyris, Chris. (Harvard U., Graduate Schools 
of Education & Business Administration) Personality 
and organization theory revisited. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1973(Jun), Vol. 18(2), 141-167.—Reviews the 
literature published since 1963 relevant to the theoretical 
framework of personality and organization to ascertain 
the degree to which parts of the theory have been 
confirmed or disconfirmed. It is suggested that organiza- 
tional theory requires a model of man if it is to avoid 
limitation to the status quo. The questions of job 
enlargement and enrichment, social class and employee 
behavior, and leisure and work experiences are dis- 
cussed. (111 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1938. Balinsky, Benjamin & Finkelman, Jay M. 
(Baruch Coll., City U. New York) Industrial psychology. 
In В. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of. [КК psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, xv. 1006 p. $45. 

1939. Donnelly, James H.; Etzel, Michael J. & Roeth, 
Scott. (U. Kentucky) The relationship between consum- 
ers' category width and trial of new products. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 335-338. 
— Tested the hypothesis that individuals who exhibit 
broad “category ranges” in judging stimuli will be more 
apt to try new products. 175 randomly selected housew- 
ives completed Pettigrew's Category Width Scale, and 
responded to questions about their trial of 5 new grocery 
products. It was found that Ss' tolerance for errors of 
exclusion and inclusion was related to whether or not 
they purchased the products.—Journal abstract. 

1940. Doob, Anthony N. & Freedman, Jonathan L. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Effects of sponsor and 
prepayment on compliance with a mailed request. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 
346-347.—Sent a request to answer 2 questions on a 
stamped addressed postcard to 804 people selected from 
a telephone directory. The sponsor of this request was 
either a university or a commercial firm, Ss received 
either 20 cents, 5 cents, or no money with the request. 
Results show that Ss were more likely to comply to the 
request from the university than the commercial firm, 
and compliance varied directly with the amount of 
money enclosed with the request. The difference between 
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sponsors disappeared with increasing amounts of money. 
М —Journal abstract. 
А 1941. Dunning, Bruce В. & Biderman, Albert D. 
(Bureau of Social Science Research, Washington, D.C.) 
The case of military "retirement." /ndustrial Gerontolo- 
gy, 1973(Spr) No. 17, 18-37.—Discusses the rapidly 
increasing number of military retirees. Unpublished 
_ government records were examined, summaries which 
- form part of the basis for this report. It is suggested that 
the relation of retirement income to civilian needs makes 
choice of a civilian career a necessity in many cases; yet 
many in the military make scant, if any, preparation for 
the change until a few months in advance. Therefore 

unemployment is higher in this group. Education, rank, 
- Skills, race, age, attitudes, and aspirations all enter into 
-— the success of career transfer. It is concluded that a 
— reform of military retirement programs is an immediate 
need.—A. M. Cawley. 

1942. Hinrichs, John R. (IBM Europe, Blaricum, 
Netherlands) Value adaptation of new PhD's to academ- 
ic and industrial environments: A comparative longitu- 
dinal study. Personnel Psychology, 1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 
545-565.—Studied the course of adaptation in values 
among a new group of PhD level scientists over a 7-yr 
span. The survey attempted to cover ¥ of the nation’s 
PhD graduates in chemistry using a 2-stage probability 
sampling design. 500 questionnaires were mailed and 385 
. returned. 79 Likert-type attitude items were included. 

Factor analysis resulted in the development of 5 attitude 
scales toward chemistry as a science and profession. It is 
concluded that accommodation in values exists during 
the course of a scientist's early career and that such 
change is partially dependent upon the working environ- 
ment of the scientist. It is also concluded that there are 
differential attitude changes among academic and 
industrial scientists.—C. Kokkinis. 

! _ 1943. Kim, John M. (Inst. of Electrical & Electronics 
Ei Engineers, Educational Services, New York, N.Y.) 
. Unemployment and mid-career change: A blueprint for 

today and tomorrow. Industrial Gerontology, 1973(Spr), 

No. 17, 47-59.—Describes programs resulting from the 

Conference on Mid-Career Counseling of 1970 by the 

Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers, Inc. A 

placement Program was developed which relocated 

25,000 people in 2% yrs. Related problems included 

effects of national priorities upon unemployment, need 

for a national science policy, and options and opportuni- 
ties for individual re-employment. Institutional, person- 
al, and psychological problems were often incurred in 
mid-career changes. Findings indicate that (a) engineer- 
ing training should be flexible because career demands 
are rooted in technological advances; (b) engineers have 
certain skills with high transfer value; (c) private 
industry and construction furnish many employment 
opportunities; (d) education has more liberal arts 

requirements than many government jobs required; (e) 

the health field is opening up a new агеа of occupations; 
and (f) there will be competition for jobs from laid-off 
career men other than engineers. —A. M. Cawley. 

1944. Richards, James M. & Claudy, John G. (U. 
Missouri, Office of Medical Education, Kansas City) 
Does farm practice adoption involve a general trait? 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 
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360-362.—Factor analyzed the intercorrelation coeffi. 
cients obtained in a previous study for the adoption of 11 
recommended agricultural practices by 170 agriculture 
workers. The varimax solution indicated 3 identifiable 
factors that suggest a multidimensional nature of farm 

ractice adoption. Implications for changing the behay- 
ior of agricultural workers with respect to specific 
practices are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1945. Rosen, Benson; Jerdee, Thomas H. & Hegarty, 
W. Harvey. (U. North Carolina, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Chapel Hill) Effects of partici- 
pation in a simulated on attitudes of business 
students. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
57(3), 355-357.—Assessed the effects of participation in 
a stimulated society involving sc ial, economic, and 
political factors on attitudes toward business with 129 
undergraduate business students as Ss. Results of a 
posttreatment attitude questionnaire show that in com- 
parison to controls, simulated-society Ss placed greater 
emphasis on societal goals and less emphasis on 
qoe business practice.—Journal abstract. 

1946. Schultz, Duane. (U. North Carolina, Charlotte) 
Psychology and industry today. New York, N.Y.: 
MacMillan, 1973. ix, 502 p. $8.95.—Introduces the 
undergraduate to the basic principles, problems, and 
practice of industrial psychology. Major topics include 
the uses of psychological tests, evaluation of perform- 


ance, eg | leadership, and work motivation and 
satisfaction. Research methods and findings are also 
included. 


1947. Shore, Milton F. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Mental Health Study Center, Bethesda, Md.) 
Youth and jobs: Educational, vocational, and mental 
health . Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 315-323.— Discusses research on 
the personality factors related to occupational choice 
and work performance during adolescence. It is noted 
that only a few systematic studies have been reported on 
the effect of worl experiences on adolescent personality 
formation. Studies in the 2nd area are reviewed critically, 
their implications are discussed, and directions for 
further research are suggested. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

Occupational Guidance & Personnel Selection 
& Training 


1948. . Illustrative interpretations of 
inventories. In D. G. Zytowski (Ed.), Contemporary 
approaches to interest measurement. Minneapolis, Minn-: 
U. Minnesota Press, 1973. vi, 251 p $10. 

1949. Norman M.; Neumann, Idell & 
Rimland, Bernard. Preliminary validation of an interest 
inventory for selection of navy recruiters. U.S. Naval 
Personnel & Training Research Laboratory, Resear! ch 
Memorandum, 1973(Арг), No. 73-3, 14 p.—Investigated 
the use of the SVIB for the improvement of recruiter 
selection. The SVIB responses of the 356 most and least 
effective recruiters at 36 main recruiting stations were 
contrasted for half the sample to select a set of val! 
items. These items comprised the Recruiter Interest 
Scale-1 (RIS-1). When cross-validated on the remaining 
sample, the RIS-1 scale discriminated quite well betwee” 
the most and least effective recruiters. It is recommende 
that the RIS-1 scale be used to identify potentially 
effective recruiters. Suggestions are proposed to increas? 
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the number of applicants for recruiting duty and to 
further improve recruiter selection.—Journal summary. 

1950. Arvey, Richard D. & Mussio, Stephen J. (U. 
Tennessee, Coll. of Business Administration) Test 
discrimination, job performance and age. Industrial 
Gerontology, 1973(Win), No. 16, 22-29.—Studied the 
validity of psychological tests ordinarily used as bases 
for personnel selection. Ss were 266 female civil service 
clerical workers. All but 3 had completed high school. 
34% were under 25 yrs old and 35% were 50 yrs old or 
over. Tests used were the Short Employment Tests (SET) 
and Minnesota Multimode Analogy Tests. Job perform- 
ance was measured through 7-point rating scales by 
supervisors on overall job effectiveness. Means and 
standard deviations were computed separately for older 
and younger subgroups. Statistically significant differ- 
ences were found for all 5 subtests. SET-Verbal and 
SET-Numerical favored the older group, the others the 
younger group. Groups were equal on job performance. 
Results indicate that if any of these tests were used as 
selectors without considering the applicant’s age, unfair 
test discrimination would result.—4. M. Cawley. 

1951. Barnette, W. Leslie. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory. 
In D. G. Zytowski (Ed.), Contemporary approaches to 
interest measurement. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota 
Press, 1973. vi, 251 p $10. 

1952. Baskett, Glen D. (Georgia Inst. of Technology) 
Interview decisions as determined by competency and 
attitude similarity. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 343-345—Asked 51 college 
students to assume that they worked for a large company 
and that the president had asked them to evaluate a 
candidate for a position as a vice president. The target's 
dossier and information concerning 10 of his attitudes 
were given to Ss as stimuli for the evaluation. 3 levels of 
the target’s competency and 2 levels of attitude similarity 
between the S and the target were varied in a 3x2 
design to examine their effects on subsequent job 
recommendations and suggested salaries. Similarity 
tended to influence the recommendation and significant- 
ly influenced salary. Competency significantly influ- 
enced both the recommendation and salary. Implications 
for industry are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1953. Bialek, Hilton M.; Taylor, John E. & Hauke, 
Robert N. Instructional strategies for training men of 
high and low aptitude. HumRRO Technical Report, 
1973(Apr), No. 73-10, 44 p.—Conducted research to 
provide information that can be used to improve training 
of men of widely differing aptitudes, especially for the 
Army's high-density combat and combat support Mili- 
tary Occupational Specialties. Research involved (a) a 
series of laboratory studies, using systematic manipula- 
tion of learning variables; and (b) a strategy „of 
optimization applied in an operational setting, testing 
out promising guidelines. As in previous studies, major 
differences were observed in the performance of high- 
and low-aptitude groups, with the greatest differences in 
tasks making more cognitive demands and the least in 
tasks using manipulative motor skills. For low aptitude 
men, arrangements that maximize personal interaction 
during instruction were generally best. High aptitude 
men can learn many tasks themselves, given the 
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minimum information, directions, and standards. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1954. Campbell, David P. (U. Minnesota, Center for 
Interest Measurement Research) The Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for men. In D. G. Zytowski (Ed.), 
Contemporary approaches to interest measurement. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota Press, 1973. vi, 251 p $10. 

1955. Caracciolo, Ettore. (Psychological Center of the 
Lombard Region, Section of Educational Psychology, 
Milan, Italy) [Professional orientation and employment 
of human potential.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia General 
y Aplicada, 1973(Jan), Vol. 28(120-121), 124-128.—Dis- 
cusses the necessity of providing jobs for the people of 
the world who desire to work. 

1956. Carroll Stephen J.; Paine, Frank T. & 
Ivancevich, John J. (U. Maryland) The relative effective- 
ness of training methods: Expert opinion and research. 
Personnel Psychology, 1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 495-509. 
—Surveyed 200 training directors who worked for the 
companies with the largest numbers of employees. 
Questionnaires asked respondents to indicate the relative 
effectiveness of 9 different training methods (e.g., case 
study, programed instruction, and T group) for achieving 
each of 6 training objectives. Results indicate that the 
directors believed about ¥ of the training methods listed 
were effective and the other ⁄ not very effective for the 
objective stated. (4 p. ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

1957. D'Costa, Ayres. (Assn. of American Medical 
Colleges, Washington, D.C) The Ohio Vocational 
Interest Survey. In D. G. Zytowski (Ed.), Contemporary 
approaches to interest measurement. Minneapolis, Minn.: 
U. Minnesota Press, 1973. vi, 251 p $10. 

1958. Day, Н. I. (York U., Faculty of Arts, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Work and leisure: Two sides of the 
same coin. Canadian Counsellor, 1972(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 
251-259.—Examines the notions of work and play, and 
suggests that the 2 not be seen as оа different 
activities but rather as elements that contribute to all 
activities. Jobs are thus defined as activities heavily laden 
with the work component while games are activities that 
are mainly play. The work component is characterized as 
being purposeful and goal directed while the play 
component is characterized as intrinsically rewarding, 
interesting, and fun. A person is seen to engage in many 
different activities, alloting the one he terms work to 
prime time and the other activities to leisure time. 
Repetition of any activity may reduce its play compo- 
nent to the point where it becomes almost entirely work 
and uninteresting or even boring. At such times a person 
may replace a prime-time activity with another that had 
originally been a leisure time play activity but which has 
the potential for earning money. It is concluded that it is 
important for vocational counselors to help clients 
develop leisure time activities since they may someday be 
used as replacement vocations. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

1959. Farr, James L. (Pennsylvania State U.) Re- 
sponse requirements and primacy-recency effects in a 
simulated selection interview. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 228-232.—Mailed infor- 
mation about 8 hypothetical applicants for a secretarial 
job to 140 personnel interviewers for evaluation. Analy- 
sis of the decisions of the 77 respondents shows that 
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contrary to previous findings, recency effects of informa- 
tion favorability were found when Ss made repeated 


_ judgments. Consistent order effects were not found when 


only final judgments were required, although a primacy 


З effect was observed with a rating of overall job suitability 


in 1 condition. The obtained recency effects were 


consistent with data from impression-formation studies. 


_It is suggested that the impression-formation literature 


- might serve as a useful source of selection interview 
- research hypotheses. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1960. Harmon, Lenore W. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 


: The 1969 revision of the Strong Vocational Interest 
_ Blank for women. In D. С. Zytowski (Ed.), Contemporary 


- approaches to 


interest measurement. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: U. Minnesota Press, 1973. vi, 251 p $10. 

1961. Harris, Jesse G. (U. Kentucky) À science of the 
South Pacific: Analysis of the character structure of the 
Peace Corps volunteer. American Psychologist, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 28(3), 232-247.—Analyzed criteria of 


- performance and adaptation of Peace Corps volunteers 


in Tonga (N — 52) who had received high overall 
evaluation, moderate to marginal overall evaluation, or 


_ who had terminated early. Ss were rated independently 


-. found to meet criteria of internal consistency, 


by 3 present or past staff members on a 24-item field- 
rating form derived from interviews. The items were 
interjudge 
agreement, and discrimination of the 3 subgroups. Both 
discriminant and factor analyses revealed that basic 
Character traits were the single most important class of 
variables, followed by 3 factors labeled General Techni- 
cal Competence, Cultural Interaction, and Interpersonal 
Relations. The necessity for pooled judgments by 
competent people and for basic research to justity 
professional psychological services in the field is dis- 
cussed, and implications for the Systematic evaluation of 
Selection and training in governmental agencies are 


_ examined. (21 ref.) —A4uthor abstract. 


1962. Hogue, James C. (Florida Steel Corporation, 
Tampa, Fla.) Team effort + training — the answer 
to specialized personnel shortage. Personnel Journal, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 52(6), 442-445.—In order to solve a 
Serious production bottleneck caused by a shortage of 
specialized personnel, Florida Steel Corporation devel- 
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ate leadership styles, play facilities, and organization and 
administration of leisure activities. 

1964. Pinder, Craig C. (Cornell U., New York State 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations) Statistical 
accuracy and practical utility in the use of moderator 
variables. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol, 
57(3), 214-221—Used E. Е. Ghiselli’s (see PA, Vol. 
32:2177) prediction of “predictability” technique for 
employee selection in a study with 204 male customer 
engineers (mean age = 29 уг). 2 moderator variables (1 
empirically identified and 1 hypothetical variable) were 
used in conjunction with a battery of tests (e.g., Ghiselli's 
Self-Description Inventory) to predict S's criterion 
scores. The trade-off relationships between sample sizes, 
predictive accuracy, practical utility, and selection costs 
were explored, and many principles relating to moderat- 
ed selection strategies were demonstrated. Improvements 
in multiple correlation and standard error of estimate 
were gained by using the moderators. However, analysis 
of the average performance scores of Ss selected with the 
moderators suggests that the loss of sample size preclud- 
ed the usual benefits derived through the use of small 
selection ratios.—Journal abstract. 

1965. Pinto, Patrick R. & Buchmeier, Jeanne O. 
Problems and issues in the employment of minority, 
disadvantaged and female groups: An annotated 
bibliography. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota, 
Industrial Relations Center, No. 59, 1973. 62 p. 

1966. Prather, Dirk С. (U.S. Air Force Academy) 
Prompted mental practice as a flight simulator. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 353-355. 
—Conducted a study with 23 0.5. Air Force undergrad- 
uate pilots in a T-37 pilot training program. The 13 
experimental Ss listened to 4 12/-min tape recordings 
that prompted their mental practice of landing the T-37 
aircraft. Controls did not receive this practice. All Ss 
were rated by their instructor pilots on procedures and 
ability to land the aircraft on the mission that followed 
the last mental practice session. Experimental Ss’ ratings 
on both procedures and ability to land were significantly 
higher (р < .05) than the ratings of controls. It is 
concluded that the use of mental practice may be an 
effective adjunct to any training program that normally 
depends on costly actual practice of the skill being 
learned.—Journal abstract. 

1967. Ray, John J. (U. New South Wales, Kensington, 
Australia) Task orientation and interaction orientation 
Scales. Personnel Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 26(1), 
61—73.—Examines some of the foundations upon which 
personnel selection might be built In Study 1, an 
"attitude to authority" scale was administered to 283 
undergraduates. Study 2 included the administration of 
an attitude questionnaire to a class of 70 advanced 
students to determine their opinions on task-orientation 
as opposed to leisure-orientation. The reliability and 
validity of Likert scales vs B. M. Bass's ipsatized scales is 
compared.— C. Kokkinis. 
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demand an estimate of the payoff, in dollars, which can 
be expected to result from the implementation of a 
proposed selection program. The Cost of Attaining 
Personnel Requirements (CAPER) model determines an 
optimal recruiting-selection strategy. Specifically the 
model provides the personnel manager with the informa- 
tion necessary to minimize the estimated total cost of 
recruiting, selecting, inducting, and training a sufficient 
number of persons to meet a specified quota of 
satisfactory personnel. Application of the CAPER model 
to a personnel recruiting-selection problem is illustrated, 
and the advantages and limitations of the model are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1969. Schmidt, Frank L. & Johnson, Raymond H. 
(Michigan State U.) Effect of race on peer ratings in an 
industrial situation. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 237-241.—Examined the effect of 
race on the peer ratings of 43 black and 50 white 
industrial employees recently exposed to a foreman- 
training program which included intensive human 
relations training. Contrary to previous studies, no race 
effect was found. In addition, almost all the requirements 
for convergent and discriminant validity between the 
races were met. Possible explanations for these results 
and implications for the use of peer ratings in integrated 
settings are discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1970. Shaw, Edward A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Commonality of applicant stereotypes among recrui- 
ters. Personnel Psychology, 1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 
421-432.—Examined the hypothesis that personnel 
interviewers develop a stereotype of a good job appli- 
cant. Ss were 135 recruiters subdivided into 4 categories: 
(a) recruiters from private aerospace/electronics organi- 
zations, (b) from other scientific organizations, (c) from 
public accounting and management consulting firms, 
and (d) from other kinds of organizations. Data were 
collected using a 13-scale semantic differential. Only 
limited support was found for the hypothesis.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1971. Snibbe, John E. & Snibbe, Homa M. (U. 
Southern California, Medical School) The urban police- 
man in transition: A psychological and sociological 
review. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xvii, 
610 p. $16.50(cloth), $11.95(paper).— Presents a series of 
readings on the relationships of police to the community, 
minority groups, and the mentally ill. Methods of police 
selection, police attitudes, and specialized innovations in 
training are also described. 3 

1972. Super, Donald E. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
The Work Values Inventory. In D. G. Zytowski (Ed.), 
Contemporary approaches to interest measurement. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota Press, 1973. vi, 251 p $10. 

1973. Upadhyay, T. N. Guidance at pre-vocational 
training centres. Journal of Vocational & Educational 
Guidance, 1972(Jun) Vol. 15(1), 38-48.—Presents a 
general view of guidance services at over 80 prevocation- 
al training centers in India and describes the work of 
“career masters” whose role is different from that of their 
school counterparts. Maintenance of guidance records, 
Coordination of work, and seminars and refresher 
courses for career masters are discussed. р 

1974. Weiss, David J. (U. Minnesota) The Minnesota 
Importance Questionnaire. In D. G. Zytowski (Ed.), 
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Contemporary approaches to interest measurement. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota Press, 1973. vi, 251 p $10. 

1975. Wexley, Kenneth N.; Sanders, Raymond E. & 
Yukel, Gary A. (U. Akron) Training interviewers to 
eliminate contrast effects in employment interviews. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 
233-236.— Previous findings indicate that contrast ef- 
fects are a potentially serious source of error in 
interviewers’ ratings of job applicants. The present 4 
experiments with undergraduates (N = 80) attempted 
to eliminate these errors. The failure of an anchoring 
treatment, and the combination and strengthening of the 
warning and anchor treatments reveal that contrast 
effects are a surprisingly tenacious source of rating error. 
However, an intensive workshop incorporating basic 
learning principles was successful in eliminating contrast 
effects as well as some other sources of interviewer error. 
—Journal abstract. 

1976. Zytowski, Donald G. (Iowa State U., Student 
Counseling Service) The Kuder Occupational Interest 
Survey. In D. С. Zytowski (Ed.), Contemporary ap- 
proaches to interest measurement. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. 
Minnesota Press, 1973. vi, 251 p $10. 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


1977. Adams, A. H.; Huddleston, H. F.; Robson, B. M. 
& Wilson, R. V. Some effects of sleep loss on a 
simulated flying task. Farnborough, England: Ma 
of Defence, Royal Aircraft Establishment TR No. 72168, 
1972. 36 p.—Performed an experiment in which 12 Royal 
Air Force pilots performed a simulated flying task after 
loss of all or part of a night's sleep. Integrated tracking 
error scores showed no significant differences between 
the 2 treatment groups. Peripheral light detection was 
significantly impaired by 1 night's sleep loss but, card- 
sorting and digit memory tasks showed no effects. (20 
ref. 

Jors Alutto, Joseph A.; Hrebiniak, Lawrence С. & 
Alonso, Ramon C. (State U. New York, Buffalo) On 
operationalizing the concept of commitment. Social 
Forces, 1973(Jun), Vol. 51(4), 448-454.—Studied the 
commitment to professional organization of samples of 
318 school teachers and 395 hospital employed nurses. 
Commitment was operationalized as the willingness to 
leave each system when offered slight increases in pay, 
status, job freedom, and friendliness of coworkers. 
Contrary to previous research, results lend Sp to the 
concept of "side-bets" as a structural phenomenon 
important in understanding individuals' commitments to 
organization or occupation. (19 ref.)—S. Blackman. 

1979. Bharadwaj, Lakshmi K. & Wilkening, Eugene A. 
(U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Canonical analysis of farm 
satisfaction data. Rural Sociology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 38(2), 
159-173.—Observes that canonical correlation analysis 
permits the sociologist to study empirically the patterns 
of relationships between 2 sets of variables, but the 
technique has not been widely applied. Data from a 
random sample of farm families in Wisconsin were 
utilized to demonstrate the effectiveness of the technique 
in predicting the joint satisfaction of husbands and wives 
with their occupational success. Results suggest a single 
satisfaction profile. Joint satisfaction of the couple 
occurred for high-status farmers with mechanized opera- 
tions, having high corn yield per acre and providing 
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adequate income, in which high farm aspiration of the 
husband combined with high income aspiration of the 
wife.—Journal abstract. 

1980. Blood, Milton R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Intergroup comparisons of interperson differences: 
Rewards from the job. Personnel Psychology, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 26(1), 1-9.— Presents a motivation model to deal 
with the reactions of workers to the rewards which are 
provided by their jobs. A set of ipsative scales was 
developed to give workers a hierarchy of work goals. The 
categories of work rewards contained in the scale include 
achievement, responsibility, opportunity for personal 
growth, recognition, status, friendships, pay, job security, 
provision for families, and support for hobbies. Results 
indicate that 9 of the 10 reliability coefficients were 
significant (p < .05). It is concluded that it is possible to 
construct an ipsative scale to give information about 
group differences in general work reward preferences. 
(15 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

1981. Cravens, David W. & Woodruff, Robert B. (U. 
Tennessee, Coll. of Business Administration) An ap- 
proach for determining criteria of sales performance. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 
242-247.—Designed a methodology for analytically- 
determining standards of sales performance. The metho- 
dology consists of (a) formulating a conceptual model of 
sales territory performance, (b) selecting variables and 
corresponding operational measures for a given organi- 
zation, and (c) empirically determining the degree to 
which these measures explain variations in territory 
performance. Results of a test of this methodology 
indicate that salesman performance assessed by a firm's 
management appeared to be consistent with the analyti- 
cally-determined performance ^ standards.—Journal 
abstract. 

1982. Cummins, Robert C. & King, Donald C. (U. 
Texas, Arlington) The interaction of group size and task 
structure in an industrial organization. Personnel Psy- 
chology, 1973(Spr) Vol. 26(1), 87-94.—Investigated 
group size by task-type interaction when task demands 
are defined by the amount of structure in the activity. 
The hypotheses were tested that: (a) Group size 
correlates positively with performance in highly struc- 
tured tasks. (b) Group size is negatively related to 
performance in less structured tasks. (c) Task structure 
moderates the relation between group size and leader- 
-member relations. Ss were 133 first-line supervisors and 
their work groups. The sum of ratings on M. Shaw’s 4 
scales was used as a measure of task structure. The Ist 
hypothesis was supported; the 2nd was not supported; 
and the 3rd was weakly supported. (18 ref)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1983. De Zubizarreta Chimeno, Ana M. [Practical 
evaluation of work prognosis.] (Span) Revista de 

Psicologia ^ General y Aplicada, 1973(Јап), Vol. 
28(120-121), 97-109.—Describes a testing program that 
ае w to poa future work success. 

. Doré, Russell & Meacham, Merle. (Michi 
State U.) Self-concept and interests iei o fob 
satisfaction of managers. Personnel Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 26(1), 49-59.—Considers 3 aspects of 
self-concept: the perceived self, the required self, and the 
ideal self. Ss were 140 managers in a medium-sized 
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insurance company. 5 questionnaires were administered 
to the Ss: a self-concept semantic differential, an ideal 
self-concept semantic differential, a required self-concept 
semantic differential, the SVIB, and the Job Satisfaction 
Questionnaire for Managers. Results derived from the 
scoring indicate that Ss had the greatest discrepancies 
between their self and ideal self-concepts. It is concluded 
that a combination of the SVIB Manager Scale and a 
self-required self variable provides the best indicator of 
job satisfaction.—C. Kokkinis. 

1985. Dunnette, Marvin D. Performance equals 
ability and what? Minneapolis, Minn.: Center for the 
Study of Organizational Performance & Human 
Effectiveness, TR No. 4009, 1973. 26 p.—Presents a 
review of several studies designed to evaluate different 
theories of work motivation which indicates that ability 
measures account for more performance variance than 
motivational variables (e.g.. expectancy and instrumen- 
tality). It is argued that simpler measures should be used 
in attempts to account for the non-ability portion of 
human work performance. 

1986. Fiman, Byron G. (Walter Reed General Hosp. 
Washington, D.C.) An investigation of the relationships 
among supervisory attitudes, behaviors, and outputs: 
An examination of McGregor's Theory Y. Personnel 
Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 26(1), 95-105.—Explored the 
relationships among the attitudes of supervisors, their 
leadership, and the output of their subordinates. Ss were 
female secretarial and clerical workers and their office 
managers (М = 200). Measurement instruments includ- 
ed a questionnaire consisting of 29 statements about 
human behavior; a 36-item, 3-factor instrument; and the 
Job Description Index. Each subordinate answered the 
questionnaires twice—according to her own attitude and 
according to her perceptions of her supervisor's attitude. 
Supervisors completed the instruments once according to 
their own self-perceptions. Results support the effective- 
ness of a Theory Y environment and confirm the 
attitude-behavior linkage proposed by D. McGregor. 
— C. Kokkinis. 

1987. Gannon, Martin J. & Hendrickson, D. Hunt. (U. 
Maryland, Coll. of Business Administration) Career 
orientation and job satisfaction among working wives: 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 510) 
339-340.—Analyzed the returned questionnaire 15 
responses on the Cornell Job Description Index of © 
working wives in retail establishments. Results reveal i 
factorially-independent aspects of career orientation JO 
involvement and the relative importance of work over 
the family. While job involvement was shown to be 
related positively and significantly to job satisfaction, m 
relative importance of work over the family was not- 
—Journal abstract. 

1988. Gavin, James Е. & Toole, David L. (Colorado 
State U.) Validity of aptitude tests for the hardeco i 
unemployed." Personnel Psychology, 1973(SpD) Me 
26(1), 139-146.—Explored whether measures of veu 
and arithmetic skills were related to measures of JO 
behavior. Ss were 295 male employees whose average age 
was 25. A pretest battery was administered to Ss, V s 
then took part in a basic skills training program. Tes 
included the Stanford Achievement Tests, word meaning 
and arithmetic computation. Posttests administere 
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following the program included alternate forms of the 
word meaning and arithmetic tests. Results are consid- 
ered "not overly encouraging," but do provide sugges- 
tions for future research.—C. Kokkinis. 

1989. Ghiselli, Edwin E. & Wyatt, Thomas A. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Need satisfaction, managerial 
success, and attitudes toward leadership. Personnel 
Psychology, 1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 413-420.—Examined 
the possibility of moderator effects on the relationship 
between job success and satisfaction. Ss were 145 
managers, all Japanese nationals, employed in Japan by 
Japanese-owned establishments. Managerial success was 
measured by the technique devised by E. E. Ghiselli and 
D. A. Johnson (see PA, Vol. 46:7896). Scores on the scale 
of attitudes toward democratic vs authoritarian leader- 
ship and supervision were found to be negatively 
correlated with managerial success. Results suggest that 
the Japanese favor a climate with more structure and 
that managers who favor a less-structured social relation- 
ship possess a weaker relation. between their need 
satisfaction and job success. (16 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

1990. Greenhaus, Jeffrey Н. & Gavin, James F. (City 

Coll, City U. New York, Div. of Research & Testing) 
The relationship between expectancies and job behavior 
for white and black employees. Personnel Psychology, 
1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 449-455.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between effort-reward expectancy and job 
performance for whites and blacks. Ss were 390 white 
and 81 black male, blue collar employees of a major 
airline. A Survey of Employee Opinions was adminis- 
tered to all Ss, and a supervisory rating form was used to 
measure job performance. Results indicate that the 
relationship between expectancy and work motivation 
criteria was low for both samples.—C. Kokkinis. 
1991. Heneman, Herbert G. (U. Wisconsin, Industrial 
Relations Research Inst.) The relationship between age 
and motivation to perform on the job. Industrial 
Gerontology, 1973(Win), No. 16, 30-36.—Conducted an 
exploratory study of male and female department 
managers in a retailing organization. Expectancy theory 
holds that the individual motivation to perform is 
determined by 3 major perceptions: valence of outcomes, 
instrumentality, and expectancy; thus inspiring effort to 
influence job performance, which in turn results in 
desirable outcomes. Ss were 64 male managers averaging 
35.3 yrs old and 4.5 yrs in manage! ial position, and 24 
females averaging 43 yrs old and 9.8 yrs in position. 
Analysis indicated the validity of treating the data as 1 
group. 7-point rating scales were devised for measure- 
ment of valence and instrumentality. Significant negative 
correlations show that the older the manager, the less 
desirable the outcomes appear. Older managers perceive 
less of a relationship between performance and occur- 
rence of desirable outcomes. Significant negative correla- 
tions were found between age and expectancy. for males 
but not for females. Results indicate that administrators 
should begin to consider аре motivation relationships in 
their organizations.—A. M. Cawley. 

1992. James, Lawrence R. & Ellison, Robert L. (US. 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) Criterion composites for scientific creativ- 
ity. Personnel Psychology, 1913(Spr), Vol. 26(1), 147-161. 
—Examines the criterion problem including (a) what to 
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use as criteria, (b) the ultimate vs multiple criterion 
debate, (c) differential weighing of criteria, (d) degrees of 
relevance, (e) reliability of criterion measures, and (f) use 
of global job performance measures. 2 studies are 
reviewed. The Biographical Inventories (BI's) used in 
both contained 200 multiple-choice items. The validities 
of the BI against the 3 creativity composites at each 
organization were determined by an equation for 
calculating the correlation between a variable and a 
weighted composite. Results at the aerospace firm 
resembled those at the chemical firm. (31 ref.)J—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1993. Jorgenson, Dale O. & Dunnette, Marvin D, 
(California State U., Long Beach) Effects of the 
manipulation of a performance-reward contingency on 
behavior in a simulated work setting. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 271-280.—Tested 
predictions derived from several “Expectancy X Va- 
lue" theories of motivation by manipulating a perform- 
ance-reward contingency with 256 male undergraduates 
who responded to an ad for part-time employment. Ss 
worked for 3 consecutive days under a high performanc- 
e-reward contingency condition and 3 days under a low 
contingency condition. Effects on the S's perceived 
effort-pay probability, perceived effort, performance, 
and valence of pay were examined. As predicted, the 
manipulation had a significant effect on effort-pay 

robability and performance, but failed to produce the 
predicted differences in perceived effort. The effects оп 
valence were mixed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1994. Kavanagh, Michael J. (State U. New York, 
School of Management, ШШ ШАУ Rejoinder to 
Brumback “The content issue in performance apprais- 
al: A review." Personnel Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
26(1), 163-166.—Contends that there is little, if any, 
empirical support for the assumed superiority of job- 
oriented over person-oriented traits as the proper content 
for performance ratings. It is noted that an employee 
brings his personality to the job, it affects his perform- 
ance, and part of his boss’s evaluation of him depends on 
it. It is concluded that author and critic are not too far 


apart in their viewpoints. 
1995. Knoop, Patricia A. & Welde, William L. 


Automated pilot performance assessment in the T-37: A 
feasibility study. Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, O.: 
Human Resources Lab., No. AFHRL-TR-72-6, 1973. 
463 p.—Describes the development of an automated, 
objective performance system to qualify and assess in- 
flight performance of U.S. Air Force undergraduate pilot 
trainees. A T-37B aircraft was instrumented to digitally 
record 24 flight and engine parameters. An extensive 
computer software system reduced, calibrated, and 
analyzed the recorded data from lazy-8 and barrel-roll 
maneuvers, and computed the performance measures. 
Criterion values for the 2 maneuvers were obtained from 
task analysis data, narrative descriptions, and recorded 
in-flight maneuver performance of a highly qualified 
instructor pilot. Analysis of recorded data of 16 trainees 
and 4 instructors indicates that lazy-8 performance 
be assessed in a single summary error measure using the 
flight parameters of roll angle, pitch angle, and airspeed. 
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discussion of measurement validation methods, debrief- 
ing plots, a sampling rate study, and problem areas is 
presented. 

_ 1996. Macarov, D. (Hebrew U., Paul Baerwald School 
of Social Work, Jerusalem, Israel) Work patterns and 
satisfactions in an Israeli kibbutz: A test of the 
Herzberg hypothesis. Personnel Psychology, 1972(Fal), 
Vol. 25(3), 483-493.—Kibbutz members were asked 16 
questions relating to their background and present 
situation and 52 forced-choice questions concerning their 
work, the branch, the kibbutz, work as such, and 
attitudes. The 4 factors which elicited more satisfactions 
than dissatisfactions were the work itself, achievement, 
interpersonal relations, and responsibility. The 1 factor 
resulting in more dissatisfactions than satisfactions was 
that of working conditions. It is concluded that salary 
iteself is highly overrated as a work motivator.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

1997. Marklund, Gustaf. Experimental studies on 
| performance and perceptual problems in physical work. 
Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. 
- Stockholm, 1972, Suppl. 2, 28 p.--Summarizes 7 studies 

which include the development of a bicycle ergometer 
_ апа the Cycling Strength and Endurance Test (CSET) 
апа 6 experiments with a total of 154 male university 
Students, 20 army draftees, and 16 female and 79 male 
| 22—50 yr old Ss. The experiments investigated 4 problems 
| concerning perception and performance during physical 
‘activity: (a) evaluation of physiological and perceptual 
indicators using subjectively (rather than objectively) 
equal test conditions; (b) determination of subjectively 
- constant work load variations; (c) illustration of the 
transition from short to prolonged time work, showing 
the effects of work load increase on terminal thresholds 
for physical work; and (d) induction of changes in 
motivation-loaded maximal physical performances. Re- 
_ Sults indicate that methods for testing physical working 
capacity can be improved, that the CSET provides a 
- subjectively constant indicator of increase in work load 
_ and should be developed further, and that it is possible, 
. through using the presented work-motivation model, to 
- interpret obtained changes as changes in work motiva- 
- tion, (47 геї.)—В. McLean. 


_ function of positive and negative incentives. Journal of 
— Safety Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 90-96.—Investigat- 
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Ss’ hazard awareness without significantly sacrificing 
performance efficiency. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1999. Meininger, Jut. Success through transactional 
analysis. New York, N.Y.: Grosset & Dunlap, 1973. ху, 
272 p. $7.95.—Presents practical applications of the 
theory of transactional analysis to the problems people 
find in organizations, to behavior change, and to 
decision and goal clarification. Using the game theory in 
business and refining the art of in-depth management are 
discussed. 

2000. O'Reilly A. P. (Agricultural Inst, Dublin, 
Ireland) Skill requirements: Supervisor-subordinate 
conflict. Personnel Psychology, 1973(Spr) Vol. 26(1), 
75-80.—Compared opinions from 57 supervisor-subor- 
dinate pairs on what the latter's job required in terms of 
skill and knowledge. A list of 41 tasks being performed 
by clerical workers in a public organization was 
compiled. Subordinates and supervisors both rated the 
level of skill or knowledge required for each. Results 
indicate a marked disparity in the perceptions of the 2 
groups.—C. Kokkinis. s 

2001. O'Reilly, A. P. (Agricultural Inst, Dublin, 
Ireland) The supervisor and his subordinate's self- 
actualization. Personne! Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
26(1), 81-85.—Compared subordinates' opinions of their 
abilities with their abilities as perceived by their 
superiors. Work diaries were used to compile a list of 41 
tasks performed by clerical workers. These lists were 
distributed to 57 supervisor-subordinate pairs. Judg- 
ments obtained revealed a mean of 14.32 discrepancies 
per supervisor-subordinate pair. It is concluded that a 
supervisors knowledge of his subordinate's skill and 
knowledge can greatly increase the job satisfaction of 
that subordinate. (17 ref.) —C. Kokkinis. 

2002. O'Reilly, Charles A. & Roberts, Karlene Н. (U. 
California, School of Business Administration, Berkeley) 
Job satisfaction among whites and nonwhites: A cross- 
cultural approach. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 295-299.—Examined job-satisfac- 
tion response patterns for white and nonwhite females 
(N — 495) across 3 hospital occupational levels by means 
of the Job Description Index, Brayfield and Rothe's job 
satisfaction index, and Kunin's GM Faces Scale. Results 
suggest that the frame of reference of one's culture or 
subculture influences the way a job is perceived and 
those facets of it which are satisfying and dissatisfying- 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2003. Pritchard, Robert D. & De Leo, Philip J- 
(Purdue U.) Experimental test of the valence-instrumen- 
tality relationship in job performance. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 264-270.—Tested 
expectancy-valence models of work motivation which 
postulate an interactive relationship between valence of 
outcomes and performance-outcome instrumentality. Ss 
were 60 college-age respondents to an ad for part-time 
clerical work. Valence of job outcomes was set at 2 levels 
(high and low) by establishing 2 different pay rates: 
performance-outcome instrumentality was determined 
by paying wages hourly (low instrumentality) or by the 
piece (high instrumentality). It was hypothesized that 
these variables would combine interactively to affect task 
Performance and effort. While main effects for bot 
performance-outcome instrumentality and valence 9 
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job outcomes were observed, the predicted interaction 
did not appear. Results suggest that the typical conceptu- 
alization of valence as the importance an individual 
attaches to an outcome may be inappropriate. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2004. Rusmore, Jay T. (California State U., San Jose) 
Position description factors and executive promotion. 
Personnel Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 26(1), 135-138. 
—Examined the relation between the performance of 
classes of tasks to rate of promotion. Ss were 210 
beginning- to middle-level executives in San Francisco 
and 124 in New York who were administered the 
executive Position Description Questionnaire. Indices of 
promotion rate were derived separately for each sample 
and resulting rates were correlated with each of the 10 
position factors in each sample. Use of the factor names 
for descriptive purposes, and their relationships for 
comparing rate of progress, are discussed.—C. Kokkinis. 

2005. Shiflett, Samuel C. (U.S. Army Research Inst., 
Arlington, Va.) Performance effectiveness and efficien- 
cy under different dyadic work strategies. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 257-263. 
—Studied the effects of 3 task-solving strategies on 
group efficiency and effectiveness by having 60 U.S. 
Army soldiers work in dyads either under a shared labor 
strategy or 1 of 2 divided labor strategies. Tasks included 
a difficult and an easy crossword puzzle. On the average, 
dividing labor resulted in greater efficiency (amount of 
work per man hour). Requiring Ss to work together 
resulted in substantially greater group effectiveness (total 
performance), but this effect occurred primarily on the 
easy task. It is suggested that a high degree of member 
interdependence maximizes redundancy of task-relevant 
abilities, resulting in generally superior performance 
effectiveness but frequently at the cost of efficiency. 
—Journal abstract. Л 

2006. Siegel, Alan L. & Ruh, Robert А. (Michigan 
State U.) Job involvement, participation in decision 
making, personal background and job behavior. Organi- 
zational Behavior & Human Performance, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
9(2), 318-327.—Investigated the moderating effects of 
personal background on the relationships between 
participation in decision making and job involvement 
(JI) for 2,628 employees from 6 manufacturing organiza- 
tions. JI was significantly (p < .01) correlated with 
participation in decision making, community size, and 
turnover. The correlations between JI and performance, 
absenteeism, and education were not significantly 
different from zero. As hypothesized, the correlation 
between participation in decision making and Л was 
significantly (p < .01) greater for individuals with more 
education than for those with less. Contrary to predic- 
tions, the correlation between participation in decision 
making and JI was also significantly greater for more 
urban individuals than for less urban individuals. Results 
are interpreted as supporting а “complex man’ шо 
Cal position with respect to the interaction between the 
individual and the organization and as indicating the 
need for further research on ше ои апа 
consequences of JI. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2007. alu Matt M. (U. Notre Dame) The 
relationship between the "central life interests" of 
first-line managers, middle managers, and professional 
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employees and job characteristics as satisfiers and 
dissatisfiers. Personnel Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 26(1), 
107-115.—Examined the relationship between the res- 
pondents’ central life interest and the importance 
ascribed to various factors as source of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction. 2 hypotheses were tested: (a) Factors 
intrinsic to the job are primarily related to feelings of 
both satisfaction and dissatisfaction for job-oriented 
employees. (b) Factors extrinsic to the job are primarily 
related to feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction of 
non-job-oriented employees. Ss were 200 men from each 
of 3 organizational positions: first-line managers, middle 
managers, and professional employees. Data were 
collected by a 3-part questionnaire. Results indicate that 
the central life interest of respondents does not appreci- 
ably affect their job expectations.—C. Kokkinis. 

2008. Szafran, Jacek. (U. Southern California, Geron- 
tology Center) The effects of ageing on professional 
pilots. In J. H. Price (Ed.), Modern trends in psychological 
medicine: 11. New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1970. ix, 381 p. $18.50.—Administered a series of tasks 
measuring visual and hearing perception, signal detec- 
tion, high-speed sequential decision ability, and cardiop- 
ulmonary functioning to airplane pilots aged 20 yr to 
over 60 yr. Results indicate that the functioning and skill 
of pilots are more dependent on the efficiency of the 
lung-heart system than upon age per se. (54 ref.) 

2009. Waters, L. K. & Roach, Darrell, (Ohio U.) Job 
attitudes as predictors of termination and absenteeism: 
Consistency over time and across organizational units. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 
341-342.— Conducted 2 replications of a study by L. К. 
Waters and D. Roach (see PA, Vol. 46:1952) concerning 
job satisfaction measures as predictors of withdrawal 
behavior. Examination of the absentee or termination 
records of 197 female clerical workers who had complet- 
ed a job attitude questionnaire 1 yr before indicates only 
3 variables (2 concerned with the work itself and an 
overall job satisfaction rating) were consistent predictors 
of both permanent and temporary withdrawal from the 
work situation.—Journal abstract. 


Management & Leadership 


2010. Crossman, Edward R. Supervisory review 
process and multilevel organization design. Berkeley, 
Calif.: U. California, Human Factors in Technology 
Research Group, No. HFT 72-7, 1972. 13 p.—Summa- 
rizes theoretical and empirical approaches to supervisory 
and managerial job position and skill evaluation, and 
evaluates metrics for quantitative assessment of skills. 
Results demonstrate that the exercise of discretion or 
judgment is the critical component in supervisory work, 
and that multilevel management systems can be od 
tatively analyzed by frequency-domain methods. (32 ref.) 

2011. Grimsley, Glen & Jarrett, Hilton Е. (О. 
Southern California) The relation of past managerial 
achievement to test measures obtained in the employ- 
ment situation: Methodology and results. Personnel 
Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 26(1), 31-48.—Examines the 
extent to which the mental ability test and кде 
tion inventory scores differentiate toj from middle 


managers. Ss were 50 top and 50 middle managers. 
matched-group design was employed. Tests used ue 
the Employee Aptitude Survey, the Gordon Perso! 
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Inventory, the Gordon Personal Profile, the Guilford- 

Zimmerman Temperament Survey, the Kuder Preference 

. Record, and the Study of Values. Means, standard 

- deviations, and intercorrelations of all test measures were 

- computed. Results indicate that this research approach is 
successful in analyzing objective data. (15 ref.)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

2012. Harrell, Thomas W. & Harrell, Margaret S. 
(Stanford U., Graduate School of Business) The person- 
ality of MBA’s who reach general management early. 
Personnel Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 26(1), 127-134. 
—Explored differences in personality between those men 
- who reach general management early in contrast to those 
who hold more specialized jobs. Ss from 7 consecutive 
graduating classes included only MBA’s who were men, 
_US. citizens, in business, and whose organizations were 
not family owned. Personal characteristics were meas- 
ured by the Public Opinion Questionnaire, SVIB, MMPI, 
- Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, Leadership 

Opinion Questionnaire, Ghiselli's Self Description Ques- 
tionnaire, Personnel Problems, Test of Imagination, and 
_ the Individual Background Survey. Results indicate that 
general managers were superior in functional specialties 
in several criteria of job success and were more socially 
- desirable than those in a single function —C. Kokkinis. 
T 2013. Harrell, Thomas W. (Stanford U., Graduate 

School of Business) High earning MBA's. Personnel 

Psychology, 1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 523-530.— Conducted 
_ а follow-up study of 434 МВА? 5 yrs after graduation. 6 

variables were different for high earners in both large 
and small companies: (a) 2nd yr Graduate Study in 
Business GPA, (b) SVIB-Personnel, (c) SVIB-Managerial 
Orientation, (d) Ascendance on the Guilford-Zimmer- 
man Temperament Survey, (e) Decision Making on 
: Ghiselli's Self-Description Inventory, and (f) Individual 
Background Survey. 2 factors accompanying high 
earnings in large but not in small business were General 
Activity and Social Extraversion.—Journal summary. 

2014. Heizer, Jay H. (U. Oklahoma) Manager action. 
Personnel Psychology, 1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 511—521. 
= Explored what managers believe they do when they 
_ are effective and how this differs from what they believe 
they do when they are ineffective. 100 line managers and 
100 staff managers were surveyed by questionnaire. 
Their actions were analyzed in terms of the following 
types of behavior: planning, coordination, communica- 
tion, role flexibility, group process, authority, staffing, 
and training. Results indicate 5 actions that appear to 
help managers become effective: planning, technical 
_ competence, delegation, task emphasis, and group 
_ process. Some that contribute to ineffectiveness are need 
satisfaction, supervision, and authority emphasis. Com- 
munication was found to be a pervasive action of equal 
importance in effective and ineffective incidents.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

2015. Maier, Norman В. (0. Michigan) Decision- 
making in three- vs four-person groups. Personnel 
Psychology, 1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 531-534.—Tested the 
. . decisions of individuals as compared to 3- and 4-person 
|. discussion groups. 519 managers served as Ss. The 
= decision involved a promotion with job facts and 
individual capabilities supplied. Ss were asked to reach 1 
of 3 decisions: encourage, discourage, or insufficient 
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information. Results show that: (a) Discussion makes 
unanimous decisions. (b) 3-person groups are more lik 
to compromise on the insufficient information de on 
than 4-person groups. (c) Both the high and low quality 
decisions increase as the compromise alternative de- 
clines.—Journal summary. 

2016. Maier, Norman В. (U. Michigan) Prior commit- 
ment as a deterrent to group problem solving. Personnel 
Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 26(1), 117-126.—Used 2 
types of discussion in 3-person groups to test the - 
detrimental effects of prior commitment on the value of 
problem-solving discussions. 714 middle management ` 
personnel served as Ss in 5 experimental conditions. The 
"free" discussion method was effective in producing 
unanimous decisions of low quality, whereas “develop- 
mental" discussion produced unanimity with 62.6 b 
quality. When Ss made decisions prior to discussion; 
neither the free nor the developmental discussions 
produced a pronounced change in the quality 
decisions. Furthermore, if an S held a high-quali 
decision at the outset, he had a significant influence on 
the group product only if the developmental discussion 
pattern was followed.—Journal summary. 

2017. Morval, Jean & Hogenraad, Robert. (U. Montre- 
al, Quebec, Canada) Managerial values: A methodologi 
cal step toward a psycholinguistic approach. Personnel 
Psychology, 1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 457-468.—Makes а 
systematic exploration of management semantic space m 
order to reveal the existence of a subjective. culture - 
among managers using the spontaneous elicitation f 
certain concepts and adjectives loaded with implicit 
meanings. Ss were 100 persons selected in privi 
enterprises and public services who were paired on t 
basis of age and hierarchical level. Ss were asked to give. 
60 key-words which reflected concepts that were the | E 
most useful in their management tasks and 40 most — 
useful adjectives describing these same tasks. Resul 
indicate the limits of a managerial subjective cultur 
They also show that concepts are more stereotyped 
adjectives and that public service managers are more 
stereotyped than private enterprises managers Ci 
Kokkinis. 

2018. Newstrom, John W. (Arizona State U.) 
assessment of quality and acceptance dimensions 0 
managerial problems. Personnel Psychology, 1972(F е 
Vol. 25(3), 469—481.— Studied the problem-solving effec 
tiveness of groups and individuals. The 4 problem type 
of N. R. Maier’s model are be BE o 
acceptance, (b) acceptance and quality, (c) low 
for Кошу апа Wess and (d) quality. A pron 4 
was presented to 58 supervisors enrolled in à defi- 
management course. Instructions included concise 
nitions of quality, acceptance, and the 4 problem typ 
Each S's ratings of both quality and acceptance uv. 
recorded for each of 47 test items. Results indicate Us 
managers can distinguish between quality and n 
ance and recognize different degrees of priority 0 aif 
elements in decision situations. Ss evidenced 9 E 
moderate ability to accurately ice situations as Во 
the 4 problem types. (18 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. E. 

2019. Besten, jo W. (Arizona State U.) Human 
relations training. Training & Development J 
1973(Apr), Vol. 27(4), 3-6.—Assigned 45 3rd-yr bus! 
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students to groups receiving 5-wk courses in human 
relations for supervisors or management oriented train- 
ing. Ss were pre- and posttested on a set of 20 simulated 
supervisory problems requiring classification. There were 
4 problem classes: those requiring a behavioral solution, 
those requiring a technical solution, and those requiring 
a combination of both or neither. The experimental 
group differed significantly from the control group on 
the posttest. Implications for corporate training pro- 
grams are outlined.—S. Knapp. 

2020. Rice, Robert W. & Chemers, Martin M. (U. 
Utah) Predicting the emergence of leaders using 
Fiedler's contingency model of leadership effective- 
ness. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
57(3), 281-287.—Used 18 4-person groups of male 
undergraduates to test F. E. Fiedler's contingency model 
of leadership effectiveness. Predictions were generated 
from the model regarding (a) the leadership style of 
emergent leaders, as measured by scores on the least 
preferred co-worker (LPC) scale, and (b) the leadership 
effectiveness of emergent leaders. The attempt to predict 
leadership style of emergent leaders was unsuccessful. 
The predictions of leadership effectiveness were accurate 
and provided support for the model. Sociometric data 
indicate that low LPC Ss were perceived as more popular 
and valuable group members than were high LPC Ss. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2021. Runyon, Kenneth E. (Northern Arizona U., 
Coll of Business Administration) Some interactions 
between personality variables and management styles. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 
288-294. —Administered rating scales and Rotter's Inter- 
nal-External Control scale to 110 hourly employees of a 
large chemical plant to investigate the interaction 
between management style and locus of control on 
workers' satisfaction with supervision and job involve- 
ment. Satisfaction with supervision was found to be a 
function of the interaction between management style 
and employee internality. Job involvement was directly 
related to employee internality, with the interaction of 
management style and employee internality having a 
negligible effect on this dependent variable. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2022. Vroom, Victor H. A multi-dimensional measure 
of leader behavior. New Haven, Conn.: Yale U., TR No. 
4, 1973. 22 p.—Examines the usefulness of the sets of 
cases developed in earlier research as potential. tests of 
leadership. Each set of cases generates from a single Sa 
number of scores which can be logically derived and 
which have substantial face validity. Intercorrelations 
among the scores, their split-half reliability, and correla- 
tions of scores with other measures of leadership 
behavior are examined and conclusions drawn concern- 
ing the use of the tests in leadership assessment. 

Organizational Structure & Climate 


2023. Bower, Theodore. (Metropolitan Development 
Agency, Tampa, Fla.) Formal and rational authority: 
Some notes, hypotheses and applications. Kansas 


И i Vol. 78-4), 135-141. 
ournal of Sociology, 1971(Fal), (С етан 


—Explores the possibility of 2 separa» 
authority being intertwined in bureaucratically struc 
tured organizations. The notions of "formal and 
"rational" authority are defined and compared. Typolo- 
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gies based on cross-classifications of independent dimen- 
sions of authority are proposed. 

2024. French, Earl B. & Magee, John J. (Lehigh U.) 
The incidence of the emotionally disturbed within the 
administrative units of a large organization. Personnel 
Psychology, 1972(Fal), Vol. 25(3), 535-543.— Studied the 
emergent patterns of emotional disorders within the 
administrative units of a large American utility. Metho- 
dology involved hypothesizing the specific nature of 2 
patterns of emotional disorders and subjecting the 
reported data to statistical testing. Data were all cases 
diagnosed from 1948-1961 and from 1956-1961, respec- 
tively. Hypothesis 1 was that psychiatrically diagnosed 
cases would cluster in certain units. Hypothesis 2 was 
that the existence of the emotionally disturbed within 
administrative units would be related to the occurrence 
of certain crisis situations, Results provide support for 
Hypothesis 1 and limited support for Hypothesis 2.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

2025. Lorsch, Jay W. & Allen, Stephen A. (Harvard 
U., Graduate School of Business) Managing diversity 
and interdependence: An organizational study of multi- 
divisional firms. Boston, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1973. 
xiii, 265 p. $9.—Examines the organizational issues faced 
by top management in multidivisional corporations. 
Methods are presented for developing organizational 
arrangements, management perceptions, and patterns of 
behavior which allow for maintenance of personal 
sensitivity to diverse environments and simultaneously 
achieve effective interdivisional coordination. (66 ref.) 

2026. Marcus, Philip M. & House, James S. (Michi- 
gan State U.) Exchange between superiors and subordi- 
nates in large organizations. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1973(Jun), Vol. 18(2), 209-222.—Uses social 
exchange theory to formulate hypotheses about superior- 
-subordinate relations in large complex organizations. 
The behavior of superiors is characterized as expressive 
and instrumental. These 2 modal types of behavior can 
be considered reconceptualizations of the human rela- 
tions and Weberian models of supervisory behavior, 
respectively, into exchange terms. It is predicted that 
both modes increase subordinates' social profit, resulting 
in increased loyalty to the superior, greater compliance 
with his demands, and reduced conflict between the 2 
organizational levels. However, intermediary exchange 
processes differ in the 2 categorizations. Expressive 
behavior deemphasizes status distinctions and fosters 
supportive work environment thus reducing subordi- 
nates’ costs of interaction on the job. Instrumental 
behavior maintains distinctions in status between the 2 
levels, providing rewards to subordinates. 180 subordi- 
nates in 21 work groups of a large midwestern organiza- 
tion completed self-administered questionnaires. Results 
support the hypotheses derived from the theoretical 
model and suggest the utility of further research using 
social exchange theory. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2027. Meltzer, H. & Nord, Walter. (Washington U) 
The present status of industrial and organizational 
psychology. Personnel Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 26(1), 
11-29.—Explores trends in the study of organizational 
behavior by evaluating contributions from psychological 
and other sources. Other sources include political 
science, education, and sociology. Topics covered in- 
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clude comparative trends in industrial psychology in the 
1950s and 1960s, the sociology of industrial psychology, 
the need for a systems view in industrial and organiza- 
tional psychology, a social psychology of industrial and 
organizational psychology, and building bridges to 
systems thinking. It is concluded that the situation 
challenging the organizational psychologist in the 1970s 
requires "rhythmic integration.” (38 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

2028. O'Rourke, Paul & Peterson, Lynn. (Internal 
Revenue Service, Western Region, San Francisco, Calif.) 
Why won't OD Phase 11 just happen? Training & 
Development Journal, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 22-28.—Ar- 
gues that a significant problem blocking total organiza- 
tional effectiveness following a Phase I Organizational 
Development seminar is lack of managerial follow-up 
"back home." A detailed report is presented concerning 
а Phase II Problem Resolution systemic approach which 
was successfully applied in a 4,500-employee organiza- 
tion with 300 supervisors and managers. Project guide- 
lines, description, summary, and evaluation indexes are 
included.—B. McLean. 

2029. Partin, J. Jennings. (Zenith Radio Corp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Emerging perspectives about organization 
planning and development. Training & Development 
Journal, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 8-17.— Details the pyram- 
idal, bureaucratic model of typical organizations, its 
evolutionary stages, and its basic values. 6 innovative 
organizational theories—management process, decision 
theory, mathematical, empirical, social system, and 
human behavior schools—are discussed. Characteristics 
and implications of open and closed organizational 
systems are outlined and applied to a futuristic socio- 
technical system.—B. McLean. 

2030. Schneider, Benjamin. (U. Maryland) The 
perception of organizational climate: The customer's 
view. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
S7(3), 248-256.—Conducted a study with 674 present 
and 87 former bank-account holders in which climate 
was defined as the summary perception that bank 
customers have of their bank, and perceived climate was 
conceptualized as an intervening variable (i.e., a summa- 
Ty perception based on specific service-related events but 
preceding customer account switching). Questionnaire 
data indicate that (a) present-customer intentions to 
Switch accounts were more strongly related to summary 
perceptions than to specific service-related event percep- 
tions of the bank and (b) former customers had 
significantly more negative perceptions of the bank and 
its employees than did present customers. Implications 
for future organizational climate research and for the 
relationship between employee and customer are dis- 
cussed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2031. Tichy, Noel. (Columbia U., Graduate School of 
Business) An analysis of clique formation and structure 
in organizations. Administrative Science Quarterly, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 18(2), 194-208.—Developed a number of 
testable propositions which relate the , Variables of 
compliance, mobility, and size to motivation for clique 
formation and to constraints within which cliques form. 

A typology of 5 clique types is presented: (a) coercive, 
(b) normative, (c) high-mobility utilitarian, (d) seniority 
utilitarian, and (e) no-mobility utilitarian cliques. The 
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motivational bases and structure of each clique type are 
described. (45 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


2032. Guilford, Joan S. (Sherican Psychological 
Services, Beverly Hills, Calif.) Prediction of accidents in 
a standardized home environment. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 306-313. Used a 
kitchen laboratory to study accidents incurred by 226 
females who performed standardized household tasks 
under observation. 4 yrs of driving records were obtained 
for a subsample of 178 Ss possessing licenses. In 
addition, all Ss were assessed on a battery of psychomo- 
tor and personality tests (e.g, the MMPI). Kitchen 
criteria were classified as property damage accide.ts and 

tsonal injury accidents, summed to provide total 

itchen accidents. Near accidents constituted the 4th 

kitchen criterion. Significant (p < .05) correlations were 
found between automobile accidents, automobile viola- 
tions, and kitchen criteria. A number of demographic, 
attitudinal, physiological, and cognitive predictors corre- 
lated significantly with both total kitchen accidents and 
automobile accidents. Environmental control of expo- 
sure to hazards made it possible to extend accident 
criteria to include other behaviors. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2033. Hyman, Merton M.; Helrich, Alice R. & Besson, 
Gwen. (Rutgers State U., Center of Alcohol Studies) 
Ascertaining police bias in arrests for drunken driving. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
33(1-А), 148-159.—Found that of the 640 25-54 yr old 
males arrested for driving while intoxicated (ADWI) in 
California and of the 383 in Ohio, during the Ist 6 mo of 
1962, about % had been involved in automobile acci- 
dents. The arrest-vulnerability (A-V) ratios (percentage 
of ADWI to percentage in census tract) by ethnicity, 
however, were more than twice as high among the 
socially disadvantaged sectors in both counties: A-V 
ratios increased also as percentages of unemployment 
and broken homes increased and as economic status and 
home ownership declined in the census tracts of 
residence. Potential police bias against the disadvan- 
taged groups was measured by comparing (a) the 
percentages of ADWI involved in accidents and (b) their 
blood alcohol concentrations (BAC). In California none 
of the 4 variables were significantly related to accident 
involvement although a significantly greater percentage 
of Spanish-American ADWI (40.4 vs. 29.9%) bes 
involved in accidents; only Ss from census tracts w 
high proportions of broken homes had Significat y 
higher BAC than other ADWI. In Ohio ethnicity was дор 
significantly associated with accident involvement. Hos 
ever, those living in census tracts with high ргоро 
of broken homes and low proportions of home OM 
ship had significantly higher urine alcohol concentr 
tions than other ADWI. It is concluded that the high 
ADWI rate among the minority and disadvan ai 
groups probably reflects accurately a greater Пед, 
of drunken driving among them rather than a police 
in arrests.—Journal abstract. The 

2034. Kao, Henry S. (Glassboro State Coll.) in 
dynamic role of eye-head angular displacements D 
human vehicular guidance. Journal of Applied Psyc "ue 
Ву, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 320-327.— Conducted 3 expe 
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ments with college students and staff members (N = 12) 
to study the effects of angular displacements of 
driver's vision, head, and combined eye-head separation 
on steering produced through closed-circuit TV systems. 
Steering errors increased with increasing magnitudes of 
these displacements in actual driving. Results are 
discussed with respect to driver-vehicle visual require- 
ments, visual-motor coordination in steering, and design 
of „river training devices. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2035. Macdonald, Wendy A. & Hoffmann, Errol R. 
(Australian Road Research Board, Melbourne, Victoria) 
The recognition of road pavement messages. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 57(3), 314-319.—In- 
vestigated the relationship between recognition threshold 
and degree of elongation of letters used in road 
pavement messages in both the laboratory and in a field 
situation with 12 male staff members of a university 
mechanical engineering department. It was found that in 
both situations the normally proportioned letters were 
recognized at smaller visual angles than the more 
elongated letters; increases in letter elongation did not 
produce increases in recognition distance directly pro- 
portional to the increase in the subtended vertical visual 
angle. Mathematical models based on the relationship 
between perceived and real distance largely describe the 
Observed effect. A formula is given by which traffic 
engineers can calculate the necessary degree of letter 
elongation for a desired threshold recognition distance. 
—Journal abstract. 

2036. McGuire, Frederick L. (U. California, Irvine) 
The nature of bias in official accident and violation 
records. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
57(3), 300-305.—Since many studies in accident research 
derive criteria from official records, the existence of 
Systematic biases in these files could have profound 
implications. A comparison of the driving records and 
interview responses of 2,797 people demonstrate that 
accident and citation frequency are grossly underrecord- 
ed and that biases exist by sex, age, occupation, and race. 
—Journal abstract. 

2037. Ross, D., et al. (Sanders Assoc., Nashua, N.H.) 
Tactual display for aircraft control. Nashua, N.H.: 
Sanders Assoc., 1973. 110 p.—Notes that during instru- 
ment flying conditions the task of scanning just the 
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essential instruments is taxing and fatiguing. The 
selection of elemental tactile transducers (tactors) for 
operation in arrays and the development of tactile 
display configurations suitable for application to the 
aircraft problem are described. (59 ref.) 

2038. Van Cott, Harold P. & Kinkade, Robert G. 
(Eds.). (American Psychological Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Human engineering guide to equipment 
design. (Revised ed.). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1972. x, 752 p. $8.—Presents and 
discusses data, principles, and design practices for 
human engineering. Topics covered include the visual 
and auditory presentation of information and the design 
of controls, work areas, and training systems and 
devices. 

2039. Waller, Julian A. (U. Vermont) Factors associ- 
ated with alcohol and responsibility for fatal highway 
crashes. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 33(1-A), 160-170.—Determined “ге- 
sponsibility" for a crash in 292 automobile drivers and 
113 pedestrians, aged 15 and older killed in 2 counties in. 
California from 1960-1967. Pedestrians with blood 
alcohol concentrations (BACs) of .10% or over were 
responsible in 61% of the fatalities involving pedestrians. 
Among both pedestrians and drivers, those with 0 BACs 
were responsible in 47% of the cases; with .05—.099% 
BACs, 79%; and with .15% or over, 89%. Among crash- 
responsible drivers and pedestrians aged 15-19, 44% had 
0 and 20% had .10% or higher. Crash-responsible persons 
aged 20-59 had 0 BACs in 26% and .10% or higher in 
64%, whereas 61% of crash-responsible persons aged 60 
or over had 0 BACs and 36% had .10% or higher. In 39 
crashes both driver and passenger were killed; in 19 both 
had 0 BACs or less than .05%; in 10 the passengers had 
substantially lower BACs than the drivers; in 7 both had 
10% BACs or higher; in 3 the driver had a lower BAC 
than the passengers. There was no difference between 
presumptive problem drinkers and others in crash 
responsibility either at 0 BAC or at .10% and higher. 
BAC was more important in crash responsibility than 
vehicle age. In teen-agers, nearly all alcohol-related 
crashes occurred at night and at relatively low BACs. 


—Journal abstract. 
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Abdomen 792 
Abducens Nerve [See Peripheral Nerves] 
Ability [See Also Related Terms] 197, 
270, 1790, 1952, 1985 
Ability Level [See Ability] 
Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
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Abortion Laws [See Government Policy 
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Achievement Measures 1173 
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Physostigmine, рш Serotonin] 

540, 123 , 1268, 1 ; 
Amino Acids [See Also Cysteine, Methio- 

nine, Phenylalanine, Ti tophan] 1295 

oed d emere! 
Amitri, See Also ines, Antide- 
ressant uns S, pop Drugs] 
25, 1576, 1581, 1607, 1620, 16: 0 
Full Range 


Ammons Picture Vocab Test 
[See Intelligence Measures] Ё 
Amnesia [Sce Also Memory Disorders, 


Thought Disturbances] 470, 482, 491, 
497, 514, 523, 555, 568, 1197 

Amobarbital [See Hypnotic Drugs, Nar- 
coanalytic Drugs] 


Amphetamine [See Also Adrenergic 
Drugs, Amines, CNS Stimulating Drugs, 
Sympathomimetic Drugs] 461, ©з, b 
550, 567, 574, 585, 587, 595, 596, 860, 
elei 1231, 1246, 1348, 1572, 1605, 
стам (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
типе] 

Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine] 
Amphetamine Sulfate [See Ampheta- 


mine] 


Amphibia [See Frogs] 

Amplifiers (Apparatus) [See Apparatus 
Amputation [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 

Amputees [See Handicapped, Physically 
Handicapped] 


Am id Body [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
роса us, Telencephalon] 479 

lism [See Metabolism] 
Anaclitic ion [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
tional States] 
Anagram Problem Solving [See Cognitive 
Processes, Problem Solving] 

[See Language, Verbal Com- 

munication, Vocabulary| 
дики Drugs [See CNS Stimulating 


] 
Analgesic Drugs [See Also PLY Atro- 
ine, Heroin, Meperidine, Methadone, 
orphine, Papaverine, Scopolamine] 
539, 545, 560, 569, 1340 
Analog Computers [See Computers] 
Analysis Of Covariance [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Analysis Of Variance [See Also Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
69, 72, 77, 79, 81, 1049, 1756 
Analysts [See Psychoanalysts] 
Analytical Psy. ру [See Psychoth- 
стару] 
Ancestors [See Parents] 
[See Also Sex Hormones, 
Testosterone] 562, 571 
ly [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Mental Retardation, Nervous System 
Disorders] 1435 
Anesthesiology [See Medical Sciences] 
Anesthetic Drugs [See Also Cocaine, 
Pentobarbital] 605, 1561 
Aneurysms [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders] 
Anger [See Also Hostility] 1646, 1647 
Pectoris [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
[See Diagnosis] 
Angst [See Апаву] 
Anguish [See Distress] 
Animal Aggressive Behavior [See Also 
Aggressive Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
Animal Social Behavior, Attack Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 412, 454, 471, 474, 
504, 562, 571, 663, 668, 670, 671, 672, 675 
Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethology] 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See Animal 
Circadian Rh: „ Animal Ethology] 
Animal Bi 439, 522 
Animal Circadian pute [$ее Also 
i thology] 46: ^ 
Animal Е! gy] [See Also Ani- 


Animal Á : 
mal Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, 
Social Behavior] 620, 624 


Animal Courtship Behavior [See Also 
Animal Courtship Displays, Animal 
Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 676 

Animal [See Also 
p Behavior, Animal 
, Animal Social Behavior, So- 


Distress Calls [See Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Ethology, Animal 
Social Behavior, Animal Vocalizations, 

- Social Behavior] 

Animal Division Of Labor [See Animal 
Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 

Animal Dominance [See Also Animal 
Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 562, 669 

Animal Drinking Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 404, 469, 563, 604, 
618, 633, 634, 637, 687 
Animal Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 405, 438, 
633, 651, 668, 677, 679, 680 

Animal Escape Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 490, 584, 592 

Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 

ive Behavior, Animal Circadian 
thms, Animal Communication, Ani- 

mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Court- 
En Displays, Animal Dominance, Ani- 
mal Drinking Behavior, Animal Escape 
Behavior, Animal Exploratory Behavior, 
Animal Feeding Behavior, Animal In- 
nate Behavior, Animal Instinctive Be- 
havior, Animal Maternal Behavior, Ani- 
mal Mating Behavior, Animal Play, 
Animal Sex Differences, Animal Sexual 
Receptivity, Animal Social Behavior, 
Animal Vocalizations, Attack Behavior, 
aan „ Nest Building, Territoriality) 
дама Explorniry Шылк | 

z Behavior [See Also 
Animal Enology. Exploratory Behavior] 
455, 554, 638, 
Animal Feeding Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 480, 486, 496, 502, 
509, 516, 607, 616, 618, 626, 627, 628, 
632, 637, 685 
Animal Hoarding Behavior [See Animal 
Animal 1 

Innate Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 171, 613, 626, 665 
Animal Instinctive Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 171, 413, 461, 502, 515 
Animal Maternal Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 413, 458, 460, 495, 
519, 521, 556, 607, 612, 649, 650, 667, 673 
Animal Mating Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology, Animal Sexual К, tivi- 
ty, Animal ial Behavior, ial Be- 
havior] 459, 477, 492, 499, 505, 512, 513, 
530, 562, 674, 676 
Animal Motivation [See Also Motivation] 
455, 483, 489, 506, 606, 609, 614, 616, 
630, 651, 658 å 
Animal Nocturnal Behavior [See Animal 
Etholo; 

osi Ек [See Also Animal Ethology] 
562, 669, 678 - 
Animal Sex Differences [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 446, 454, 467, 562, 650, 
651, 687 

Animal Sexual Receptivity [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Mating Be- 
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havior, Animal Social Behavior, Social 
Behavior] 460, 470, 492, 530, 602, 674, 
676 


Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Aj ive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Behavior, 
Animal Courtship Displays, Animal 
Dominance, Animal Ethology, Animal 
Maternal Behavior, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal Sexual Бесит, At- 
tack Behavior, Social Behavior] 562, 667, 
677, 678, 679, 816 

Animal Vocalizations [See Also Animal 


Ethol 668, 675 
peen See Also Related Terms] 562, 
641 


Animism [See Also Philosophies] 722 
Annual cus 160 | 
Anodynes Analgesic Dru; 

Anomie [See Alienation} = 
Anorexia Nervosa [See Also Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 567, 1203 
Anosmia 460, 470 


ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis Of 
Variance] 

e [See Also Symptoms] 444, 451, 
Antagonism [See Hostility] 

Anthropology [See Also оса Ѕсіепсез] 


1850 
Antibiotics [See Also Cycloheximide] 
524, 555 


Antibodies [See eins] 
Anticholinergic Drugs [See Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs] 
1601 


Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Chloral Hyd- 
rate, Diphenylhydantoin, Pentobarbital, 
Phenobarbital] 
Antidepressant [See Also Amitrip- 
tyline, Imipramine, Lithium Carbonate, 
Methylphenidate, Phenelzine, Pipradrol] 
525, 547, 588, 1496, 1504, 1557, 1560, 
1569, 1583, 1586, 1589, 1590, 1593, 1599, 
1614, 1628, 1631 
Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 

Fluphenazine, Perphenazine] 

val Drugs [See Diphenylhydan- 
toin! 


Antihistaminic Drugs [See Drugs) 
e [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Mecamylamine, Methyldopa, 


Reserpine] 
Ant Drugs [See Antitremor 
Drugs] 

Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Perphenazine, 
Promazine, Keserpine, Trifluoperazine] 
1579, 1625 


Antischizophrenic Drugs [See Antipsy- 

chotic Drugs, Chlorpromazine, Fluphe. 

nazine, Perphenazine, Promazine, Tri- 
е 


flu 

[See Race Attitudes] 
Antisocial Behavior [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Child Abuse, Crime, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Recidivism, Shopliftin; 
Theft} 910, 982, 1281, 1309, 1354, 1359, 
1361, 1364, 1368, 1689, 1706, 1760, 1830, 


1896 
Antisocial Personality [See Personali 

Disorders] [ Y 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine, 
Мааке Papaverine] 
Апі Drugs 574 

Antitubercular Drugs [See Drugs] 


Antitubocurarine Drugs [See Drugs] 
Antonyms [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Vocabulary] 
Ants [See Invertebrates] 
Anxiety [See Also Anxiety Neurosis] 
349, 417, 557, 911, 1071, 1245, 1279, 
1313, 1332, 1609, 1652, 1889 
Anxiety Neurosis [See Also Anxiety, 
Neurosis] 1245, 1571, 1609 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 
Aorta [See Cardiovascular System] 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
Aphagia [See Pain, Symptoms] 
Aphasia [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 1199, 1379, 
1381, 1390, 1408, 1411, 1414, 1503 

[See Also Respiratory Tract 
Disorders, Symptons} 1425 
Apomorphine [See Also Hypnotic Drugs, 
Narcotic Drugs, Opiates] 461, 526, 574, 

1 


ine Hydrochloride [See Apo- 


t Distance [See Distance Percep- 
tion, Spatial Perception] Я 
Apparent Movement [See Also Motion 
Perception, Spatial Perception] 152. 
Apparent Size [See Size Discrimination, 
Spatial Perception] 
Apperception 156 
Appetite [See Hunger] 
Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine, Phenme- 
trazine] ” 
Appetite Disorders [See Anor B 
sa, H hagia, Obesity, Sympto! 
Арма Psychology [Sec Clinical Psy- 
chology, Counseling Ps: chology, Educa- 
tional Psychology, Industrial 'sycholo- 
gy, Psychology, Social Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 

[See Anxiety] ix 
Apprenticeship [See Personne 
Approval (Sea) [See Social АРГО 
Apraxia [See Also уюно 14 

иде [See Abilit 3 
pe denk) [See Academic Ap- 
per Measures 57, 197, 1378, 1389, 
1933, 1935, 1936, 1988 
Arachnida [See Invertebrates] sie 
Arachnoiditis [See Central Nervous » у: a 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
s Indians [See American Indians] 
Architects [See Business and Industrial 


See Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Inte: conl Communica 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social В 

ior, Social Interaction| + 
Arithmetic [See ава Education] 
Army Personnel [See Also Соуегпте! 
Personnel, Military Personnel] 2005 "b 
Arousal (Physiological) [See PhysioloE' 
cal Arousal] 


Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Ве- 
havior] 
Arrest (Law) [See Legal Arrest] 
Arrhythmias (Heart) [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Art [See Also Drawing, Painting (Art)] 
106, 176, 1510, 1863 
Art Education [See Also Curriculum] 
1911 
Art Therapy 1527 
Arteries (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 
System, Carotid Arteries] 
Arteriosclerosis [See Also Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 1563 
Arthropoda [See Crabs, Invertebrates] 
Articulation (Speech) [See Also Speech 
Characteristics, Verbal Communication] 
95 
Articulation Disorders [See Speech Dis- 
orders, Stuttering] 
Artificial Respiration [See 
Treatment Methods] 
on Ability [See Also Musical Abili- 
ty] 1911 
ists 176 
Arts [See Architecture, Art, Autobiogra- 
phy. Biography, Drawing, Literature, 
usic, Musical Instruments, Painting 
(Art)] 
Artwork [See Art] 
Asceticism [See Philosophies, Religious 
Practices] 
Ascorbic Acid [See Vitamins] 
Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 
Asia 805 
Aspartic Acid [See Amino Acids] 
Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 
Aspiration Level 896 
Aspirations [See Educational Aspira- 
tions, Occupational Aspirations] 
Aspirin [See Also Analgesic Drugs] 524 
Assassination (Political) [See Political 
Assassination] 
Assertiveness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 1108 
Assessment [See Measurement] 
Assimilation (Cultural) [See Cultural 
Assimilation] 
Assistance (Social Behavior) [See Also 
шере а Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 915, 933, 956, 
984, 985, 1004 
Association Learning (Paired) 
Paired Associate Learning] 
Associationism [See History Of Psychol- 


ogy] 

Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations] $ 
Associations (Groups) [See Organiza- 
tions] 

Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions] 

Associative Processes [See Also Cogni- 
tive Processes, Connotations, Contextual 
Associations] 194, 303, 330, 491 

Asthenia [See Symptoms] А 
Asthenic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Asthma [See Respiratory Tract Disor- 
ders] 

Astronauts [See Aerospace Personnel] 
Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospi 


Physical 


[See 


Ataractic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 
Drugs] M 
Ataraxic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 


Drugs] 
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Ataxia [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders, 
Symptoms] 
Atheism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Atherosclerosis [See — Arteriosclerosis, 
Cardiovascular Disorders] 
Athetosis [See Brain Disorders, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Athletic Participation [See Recreation] 
Atmospheric Conditions [See Also Envi- 
ronmental Effects] 1443 
Atropine [See Also Amines, Analgesic 
Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking Drugs, 
Narcotic Drugs] 456, 593 
Attack Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Aggressive avior, 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 480, 573 

Suicide [See Also Behavior 
Disorders] 1334, 1344, 1461, 1499 
Attendants (Institutions) [See Also Medi- 
cal Personnel, Paraprofessional Person- 
nel] 1765 
Attention 134, 203, 230, 302, 307, 308, 
313, 315, 318, 325, 336, 354, 402, 752, 
931, 1210, 1220, 1231, 1406, 1421, 1436, 
1448, 1454, 1678, 1844 
Attitude 771, 824, 873, 969, 970, 
974, 980, 1007, 1055, 1692, 1837, 1942, 
1944, 1945 
Attitude Formation 240, 885, 979, 988, 
1837 
Attitude Inventories [See Attitude Meas- 


ures| 
Attitude Measurement 63, 85, 979 
Attitude Measures 972, 992, 1750, 1751, 
1967 

Attitude Similarity 833, 864, 920, 936, 
986, 987, 1008, 1009, 1952 

Attitude Tests [See Attitude Measures] 
‘Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 971, 
1109, 1172, 1738, 1753, 1808 

Attorneys 1600 

Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 


Attribution 721, 759, 958, 968, 984, 1003, - 


1313 
Audiometers [See pees 
Audiometry 128, 13: 
Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Closed Circuit Television, Photographs, 
Television, Videotapes] д 
Audiovisual [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods, Videotape Instruc- 
tion] 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Cortex [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Tel- 
encephalon, Temporal Lobe] з 
Auditory Discri [See Also Audi- 
tory Р tion, Loudness Discrimina- 
tion, Pitch Di rimination] 109, 125, 444, 
1381, 1419, 1833 
Auditory Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 402, 682 Б 
Е [See Also Auditory, 
Stimulation, Delayed Auditory Feed- 
back, Feedback, Perceptual Stimulation] 
381 
Auditory Hallucinations [See Also Hallu- 
cinations, Perceptual Disturbances] 1305 
Auditory Localization [See Auditory Per- 
ception] 
Auditory Masking 132, 135 


iv 


Auditory Measurement [See Audiometry] 

Auditory Neurons [See Neurons] 

Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 

Discrimination, Loudness Discrimina- 

tion, Loudness Perception, Pitch Dis- 

crimination, Sporen Perception] 115, 

134, 136, 323, 2008 

Auditory Stimulation [See Also Auditory 

Feedback, Delayed Auditory Feedback, 

Loudness, Noise Levels (Work Areas), 

Perceptual Stimulation, Pitch (Frequen- 

су)] 96, 109, 125, 130, 249, 314, 317, 325, 

334, 335, 371, 385, 390, 445, 533, 636, 790 

Auditory Thresholds 132, 136, 682 

Aura [See Also Symptoms] 114 

Aurally Handicapped [See Deaf, Handi- 

appa Partially Hearing Impaired] 

A itarianism [See Also Personality 

Tis] 873, 881, 896, 1083, 1121, 1812. 

198! 

Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 

Permissiveness] 

Authority 2023 

Autism [See Early Infantile Autism] 

Autistic Children [See Also Emotionally 

Disturbed, Handicaj ] 1259, 1271 

Thought Disturbances] D Dine 

ought Disturbances] 1259 

двора ац [See Also Biography, 

Literature] 13 

Autogenic [See Psychothera- 

peutic Techniques] 

Bee Hypnosis] 

Autokinetic Illusion [See Apparent 

Movement, Motion Pere uon patial 

Perception, Vision, Visual Perception] 

Automated Information Processing [See 

Automated Information Retrieval] 

Automated Information Retrieval 1827 

Automatism [See Symptoms] 

Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 

Accidents] 

Automobile Safety [See Highway Safety] 

Autonomic Ganglia [See Autonomic 

Nervous System, Ganglia] 

5 ds ic Neyon m Deed 
etic Nervous System, Vaj 

Nerve] 427, 1239 v 

Autonomic Nervous System Disorders 

[See Nervous mem Disorders] 

Autopsy [See Physical Treatment Me- 


thods, Surgery] 

Autoregulation [See Homeostasis] 
Autosome Disorders [See Also Chromo- 
some Disorders, Downs Syndrome] 1200 
Autosomes [See Chromosomes] 

Aversion Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Modification, Behavior nee 1489, 
1634, 1639, 1654, 1663, 1672, 1677, 1686 
Aversive Stimulation 222, 227, 246, 466, 
468, 474, 490, 548, 560, 609, 638, 645, 
663, 664, 668 

Aviation [See Flight Instrumentation] 
Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Avoidance Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioning, Operant Conditions| 280, 405, 
466, 478, 491, 494, 507, 514, 527, 537, 
558, 561, 575, 579, 610, 629, 630, 635, 
636, 638, 644, 645, 646, 649, 650, 652, 


654, 664, 666 s 
Awareness [See Also Consciousness _ 
States] 237, 1018 X 
Axons [See Neurons] 3 
Babbling [See Infant Vocalization] E. 


Babies [See Infants] 

Babinski Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 1454 
Baboons [See Mammals] 3 
poised (Family) [See Family Back- 


ground] 
Bacterial Disorders [See Infectious Dis- 


_ ders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Badminton [See Recreation] 

Barbital [See ра Drugs] 
Barbiturates [ Pentobarbital, Pheno- 
barbital, Secobarbital] 


B [See Also In rsonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 943 


Barometric [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 
[See Nerve Endings] 


- Basal Ganglia [See Amygdaloid Body, 
_ Brain, Caudate Nucleus Central Nery: 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Ganglia, 


серо 
_ Basal Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
Basal Skin Resistance [See Electrophy- 
- Ssiology, Skin Resistance} 

Basketball [See Recreation] 

Bass (Fish) [See Fishes] 
- Bats [See Mammals] 
. Battered Child Syndrome [See Antisocial 
Behavior, Behavior Disorders, Child 
— Abuse, Syndromes] 
_ Bayes Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 


Hity] 
Beavers [See Mammals, Rodents] 
Beer [See Alcoholic Beverages} 
Bees [See Invertebrates] 
Beetles [See Invertebrates] 
Behavior [See Also Related Terms] 424, 
ede 
vior Change 1912 
Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Cheating, Child Abuse, Crime, 
Dru; Abuse, Drug Addiction, Heroin 
Addiction, Juvenile Delinquenc , Kor- 
sakoffs Psychosis, Nail Biting, Recidiv- 
ism, Self Mutilation, Shoplifting, Sui- 
cide, Theft] 1193, 1244, 1260, 1343, 1907 
Behavior Modification [See Also Aver- 
Sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 
епсу у Implosive Therapy, 
| Systematic Desensitization Therapy, To 
ken Economy Programs] 20, 1147, 1171, 
1497, 1636, 1645, 1653, 1659, 1660, 1666, 
1674, 1675, 1676, 1683, 1684, 1690, 1691, 
1706 
Behavior Problems 1204, 1570, 1619, 
1666, 1675, 1844 
Behavior Therapy [See Also Aversion 
Therapy, Behavior Modification, Implo- 
sive Therapy, Systematic Desensitization 
Therapy] Tar. 1635, 1639, 1640, 1642, 
1649, 1651, 1665, 1668, 1680, 1688, 1689, 
1692 
Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism [See History Of Psychology] 
Bekesy Audiometry [See Audiometry] 
Belgium 1864 A Е 
Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
Bemegride [See CNS Stimulating Drugs] 
Benactyzine [See Also Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
525, 548 
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Benactyzine Hydrochloride [See Benac- 


tvi 

Paco E [See Amphetamine] 

Beverages (Alcohol) [See Alcoholic Bev- 

Bis (Experimenten) [See Experimenter 
ias 

Bias (Response) [See К. Bi 

rrr ding 1064 1117 x 


Bible 756 
Bibliography 4, 126, 897, 1150, 1736, 


Bilingualism [See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication] 1026, I) a 


Vision [See Vision, Visual 
Perception] 
Binomial Distribution [See Probability, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment, Statistical Probability] 
Biochemistry [See Also Neurochemistry] 
369, 406, 424, 425, 671, 1200, 1265, 1295, 
1347, 1373 
Biography [See Also Autobi hy, 
Literature] 11, 1356, 1693 у 
Biological 


Rhythms [See Animal Circadi- 
an Rhythms, Human Biological 
Rhythms| 
Biology 89, 1198, 1476 
Biopsy [See Diapo 
Biosynthesis 56: 


Birds [See Also Chickens, Pigeons) 613, 
632, 659, 675, 689 
Birth Control [See Also Family Plan- 
ning] 908 
Order [See Also Family Structure] 

912, 989, 996, 1000, 1202, 1218, 1885 
Birth Rites [See Sociocultural Factors 
Bisexuality [See Homosexuality, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Deviations 
Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Black Power Movement [See Social 
Movements] 
Blackbirds [See Birds] 
Blacks [See Negroes] 
Blind [See Also Handicap) Visually 
Handicapped] 1189, 1433, 1437, 1451 
Blindness (Color) [See Color Blindness] 
Blood [See Also Blood Plasma] 442, 
pi 1782 

lood And Lymphatic Disorders [See 
Blood] i 
Blood Circulation 457 
Blood Flow 365 
Blood Groups 1232 
Blood Plasma 400, 401, 671, 1238, 1583 
Blood Pressure [See Also Systolic Pres- 
sure] 365 
Blood Pressure Disorders [See Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Hypotension] 
Blood Proteins [See Also Immunoglobu- 
lins, Proteins] 1238 
Blood Serum [See Blood, Blood Plasma] 
Blood Transfusion [See Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] 
Blood Vessels [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem, Carotid Arteries] 
Blood Volume 1583 
Blue Collar Workers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Industrial 
Foremen] 1990, 1998, 2006, 2021 
Body Fluids [See Bile, Blood, Blood 
Plasma, Cerebrospinal Fluid, Urine] 
Body Height [See Also Physique] 1185 
Body Image 1192 


Body Image Disturbances [See Body 
Image] 


Body Language [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Nonverbal Communi- 
cation] 1044, 1052 

Body Rocking [See Symptoms] 
Body T: [See Also Therm- 

ation (Вову)] 465, 473, 1731 

3 Weight [: Also Obesity, Phy- 
ae) 436, 442, 481, 509, 643, 651, 717, 
1671 


Bone Conduction Audiometry [See Au- 


di 
Seow [See Tissues (Body)] 
) 


Bones [See Tissues (Body) ] 
Bonuses [See Ive enefits] 
Book 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, Ї1, 13, 15, 20, 24, 26, 
27, 34, 36, 42, 47, 58, 70, 82, 84, 89, 92, 
93, 102, 126, 170, 172, 182, 191, 193, 235, 
253, 257, 266, 313, 364, 369, 382, 387, 
406, 414, 434, 517, 699, 700, 703, 706, 
709, » 765, 782, 783, 
801, 807, 823, 830, 
834, 859, 870, 872, 
886, 900, 903, 905, 910, 
914, 922, 923, 935, 938, 
940, 942, 944, 949, 952, 954, 959, 975, 
1015, 1018, 1020, 1028, 1032, 1038, 1046, 
1072, 1081, 1095, 1097, 1098, 1106, 
1123, 1126, 1143, 1145, 1166, 1189, 
1215, 1216, 1226, 1242, 1251, 1293, 
1303, 1307, 1315, 1321, 1322, 1354, 
1380, 1384, 1385, 1386, 1395, 1405, 
1457, 1461, 1463, 1477, 1493, 1494, 
1503, 1510, 1511, 1513, 1515, 1519, 
1532, 1533, 1535, 1541, 1542, 1543, 
1547, 1573, 1584, 1637, 1649, 1650, 
1658, 1667, 1685, 1693, 1701, 1702, 
1713, 1714, 1717, 1719, 1722, 1724, 
1729, 1737, 1741, 1744, 1754, 1757, 
1772, 1780, 1786, 1793, 1797, 1818, 
1839, 1842, 1851, 1852, 1857, 1886, 
1894, 1900, 1904, 1916, 1922, 1924, 1932, 
1946, 1963, 1971, 1999, 2025, 2038 
Borderline Mental Retardation [See 
Mental Retardation] 
Boredom [See Emotional States] 
Botany [See Biology] 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class] 
Brachial Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] _ 
Bradycardia [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders 
Brille Instruction [See Curriculum] 
Brain [See Also Amygdaloid Bodi, 
Brain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, се 
Nervous System, Cerebellum, Сеге 
Cortex, Cerebral pasde ОНУ. 
Lobe, Hippocampus, Hypothalam: F 
рорһу: Кун, Hypothalamus, Ме, 
encephalon, Superior Colliculus, Telen: 
halon, Temporal Lobe, Thalamus, 
Visual Cortex] 457, 465, 565, 583 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Brain Concussion [See Brain Damage 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor 
ders] 
Brain Damage [See 
ders, Brain Lesions, 
System Disorders, H 
sions, Nervous System 
1446 sry 
Brain Damaged [See Also Напаісарре 
1199, 1421, 1426, 1561 


hol IntoX- 
[See Also Alco Brain 


Also Brain Disor- 
Central Nervous 
thalamus £e 
isorders] 1363, 


ication, Anencephaly, Aphasia, 


Damage, Brain Lesions, Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Cerebral Palsy, 
Encephalitis, Epilepsy, БЫ Sei- 
тигез, Hydrocephaly, Hypothalamus Le- 
sions, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Microce- 
phaly, Minimal Brain Disorders, Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Parkinsons Dis- 
ease, Senile Dementia, Senile Psychosis, 
Toxic Psychoses] 1190, 1316, 1428, 1429 
Brain Dysfunction [See Brain Disorders] 
Brain Injuries [See Brain Dama; е] 
Brain Lesions [See Also Brain Башы 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Lesions, Nervous System Disorders] 461, 
463, 470, 471, 472, 478, 480, 481, 483, 
487, 488, 489, 499, 501, 503, 506, 507, 
510, 511, 513, 522, 1421, 1431, 1439, 1450 
Brain Neoplasms [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 

Brain Stem [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System] 372, 373 

Brain Stimulation [See Also Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Spreading Depression, Stereo- 
taxic Techniques] 473, 485, 517, 518 
Brazil 977, 1549 

Breast Feeding 777 

Breathing [See Respiration] 

Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 


ing] 
Brief Psychotherapy [See Also Psychoth- 
Кару! 1530, 1532 
Brightness Perception [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 140, 142, 145, 162, 
503, 686 
Bromides [See Drugs] 
Bronchial Disorders [See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 
Brothers [See Siblings] 
Buddhism [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs, Zen Buddhism] 
Budgerigars [See Birds] 
Bufotenine [See Also Amines, Hallucino- 
епіс Drugs] 1271 

urns 1433 
Business 4, 1945 
Business And Industrial Personnel [See 
Also Blue Collar Workers, Clerical 
Personnel, Industrial Foremen, Industri- 
al Psychologists, Management Person- 
nel, Middle Level Managers, Sales Per- 
sonnel, Top Level Managers] 1443, 1942, 
ius 2007, 2024, 2026 
mex Organizations [See Organiza- 
Business S ts 
uae tudents [See Also Students] 
Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 
Butterflies [See Invertebrates] a 
Butyrylperazine [See Antipsychotic 
Aun Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 


Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Cadres [See Social Groups 
раене [See Also CN Stimulating 
Сар Diuretics] 461, 1349 
eat Apparatus [See Apparatus] 
alcium 422 
Calcium Bromide [See Hypnotic Drugs] 
alcium Tons [See Calcium, Electrolytes] 
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Calcium Metabolism Disorders [See Me- 
tabolism Disorders] 

Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
Calories 496 

Cameras [See Aj tus] 

Camping [See Also Recreation] 1105 
Camps (Concentration) [See Concentra- 
tion Camps] 

Canada 838, 977, 1010, 1016 

Canaries [See Birds] 

Cannabis [See Hashish, Marihuana] 
Capillaries (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascu- 
lar System] 
Capitalism [See Political Economic Sys- 
tems] 

Carbachol 563 

Carbohydrate Metabolism [See Metabol- 


ism] 
Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Metabolism Disorders] 

[See Drugs] 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiography [See Diagnosis, Electrocar- 


diography] 

Cardiology [See Medical Sciences] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also Ar- 
teriosclerosis, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ders, Lisi Myocardial Infarc- 
tions] 1 

Cardiovascular System [See Also Carotid 


Arteries] 457, 2008 

Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 

Career [See Occupational 
Choice] à 
Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
tions] 

Career Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] Ё 

Careers [See Occu] tions] 


Carotid Also Cardiovascu- 
lar System] 365, 457 M 
Carotid Body [See Autonomic Nervous 
System, Chemoreceptors, Nerve End- 
in 
a [See Fishes, Goldfish] E 
[See Anti sychotic Drugs, 
mox arse 
tic Drugs, Tranquilizin, 
Cartilage (body). 
jumor) [See Humor] 
Case 888, 1185, 1190, 1196, 1236, 
1240, 1242, 1259, 1266, 1288, 1293, 1299, 


[See Social Worker! | 
Caste System [See Soci Structure 
Castration See Also Male Castration, 
Ovariectomy, Physical Treatment Me- 
thods, Surgery] y 
Castration Anxiety [See Anxiety] 
Catabolism [See Metabolism] 


Catalepsy [See Symptoms] 
Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 


uj 
Букаш; [See Muscular 
Nervous System Disorders] 
Catatonia (Sec Also Symptoms] 1731 

іс Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 


Disorders, 


ines [See Also Amines, Do- 

amine, Epinephrine, Nor inephrine, 
Б pathomimetic Drugs] 383, 41 528, 
1 


vi 


ing [See Classification (Cogni- 
te cue assification (Cogni: 


Methods] 
Catholicism (Roman) [See Roman Ca- 
tholicism] 
Cats [See Also Mammals] 386, 388, 389, 
415, 462, 508, 525, 550, 569, 573, 661, - 
680, 683 
Cattle [Sce Mammals] 
Caucasians [See Also Race (Anthro; 
logical 735, 808, 827, 839, 842, 858, 
1011, 1030, 1320, 1969, 1990, 2002 
Cauda Equina [See Spinal Nerves] 
Caudate Nucleus [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Telencephalon] 436, 489, 508 
Cells (Biology) [See Chromosomes, Mo- 
tor Neurons, Neurons, Rods (Eye)] 
Central America 738 
Central Nervous System [See Also Am- 
ygdaloid Body, Brain, Brain Stem, Cau- 
date Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerebral 
Cone Cerebral vennos Fronta 
, Hi mpus, alamo Hy- 
popliysesl System, Hypothalamus, Mes- 
encephalon, Spinal Cord, Superior Colli- 
culus, Telencephalon, Tem ral Lobe, 
Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 410, 531, 539, 
569, 587 
Central Nervous System Disorders [See 
Also Anencephaly, Aphasia, Brain. 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain 
sions, E dedo pun Епсеј SERM j- 
lepsy, Epileptic Seizures, Hydrocephaly, 
Hypothalamus Lesions, Колоп PS 
chosis, Microcephaly, Minimal Brain 
Disorders, Nervous уно Disorders, 
Parkinsons Disease, Senile Dementia, 
Senile Psychosis, Toxic Psychoses] 1183 
Central Tendency Measures [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
CER (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Emotional Responses] - 
Cerebellar Cortex [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellopontie Angle [See Cerebellum) 
Cerebellum [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System] 501, 506 
Cerebral Anoxia [See Anoxia, Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ders] 
а Aqueduct [See Cerebral Ventri- 


cles] 

| Arteriosclerosis [See Arterios- 
clerosis, Cardiovascular Disorders, Cere- 
brovascular Disorders] 

Cerebral Cortex [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Brain, Caudate Nucleus, ntral 
Nervous System, Cerebral Ventricles, 
Frontal Lobe, E us, Telence- 
phalon, Temporal Lobe, isual Cortex] 
412, 481, 482, 522 

Cerebral [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 323, 366, 494, 1426, 1431, 
1439, 1450 

Cerebral Embolisms [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Hemorrhage [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
дег] 

ыа Ischemia [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Lesions [See Brain. Lesions], 
Cerebral Palsy [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 


F 


n [See Physical Treatment 


Nervous System Disorders, Paralysis] 
1441, 1445, 1454 

Cerebral Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 


ders 

M Vascular Disorders [See Cere- 
brovascular Disorders] 

Cerebral Ventricles [See Also Brain, 
Central Nervous System, Cerebral Cor- 
tex, Telencephalon] 443, 462 
Cerebrospinal Fluid 443, 462, 497, 1268 
Cerebrovascular Accidents [See Brain 
Disorders, Cardiovascular Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Cer- 
ebrovascular Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders] 

Cerebrovascular Disorders [See Also 
Cardiovascular Disorders] 1601 
Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 


ре 
‘Certification (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Certification] 
Cervical Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
‘CFF (Vision) [See Critical Flicker Fu- 
sion Threshold] 
Chains (Markov) [See Markov Chains] 
Chance (Fortune) [See Probability, Sta- 
‘tistical Probability] 
Change (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Change] 
Change (Social) [See Social Change] 
- Chaplains [See Religious Personnel] 
Character [See Personality] 
Character Development Bee Personality 
Development] 
Character Disorders [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Character Formation [See Personality 
Development] 
Character Traits [See Personality Traits] 
Charitable Behavior [See Also Ínterper- 
sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 997 
peas [See Also Behavior Disorders] 
Chemical Brain Stimulation [See Also 
Brain Stimulation, Stereotaxic Tech- 
niques] 443, 484, 508, 512, 516, 519, 548, 
563, 572, 684 
Chemical Elements [See Calcium, Lithi- 
um, Nitrogen, Potassium, Sodium] 
Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Neuro- 
chemistry] 
Chemoreceptors [See Also Nerve End- 
ings] 108, 110 
Chemotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
iors Indians [See American Indi- 
ans 
Chi Square Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Chickens [See Also Birds] 465, 505, 516, 
596, 626, 627, 628, 665, 677, 690 
Chicks [See Chickens] 
Child Abuse [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 1322 
Child Day Care 702, 713, 1145, 1498, 
1883 
Child Discipline [See Also Childrearin; 
Practices, Family Relations, Paren' 
Permissiveness] 775 
Child Guidance Clinics [See Also Treat- 
ment Facilities] 1011, 1715 ‘ 
Child Psychiatric Clinics [See Child 
Guidance Clinics] 2 
Child Psychiatry [See Also Medical 
iciences, Psychiatry] 770, 1458, 1537 


Child Psy 
mental Psychology, Psychology, Social 
Sciences] 709, 1175 

Child Psychotherapy [See Also Play 
Therapy, Psychotherapy] 967, 
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[See Also Develop- 


1011, 
1498, 1505, 1537, 1682 


Childhood [See Children] 

Childhood Development [See Also Earl 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
opment, М№еопа! 
736, 744, 1416, 1826, 1924 

Childhood Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 


Development] 714, 


1260 


Childhood Play Development [See Also 
Psychogenesis, Psychosocial Develop- 
ment] 772, 1963 

Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Early Infantile 
Autism, Psychosis] 1524 


Childhood Schizophrenia [See Also 
Childhood Psychosis, Psychosis, Schi- 
zophrenia] 1251, 1566, 157 

Childrearing Attitudes 779, 917 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Child 
Discipline, Family Relations, Parental 
Permissiveness, Toilet Training, Wean- 
ing] 761, 809, 1287, 1501, 1752 

Children [See Also Infants, Neonates, 
Preschool Age Children, School Age 
Children] 356, 696, 700, 719, 1080, 1227, 
1303, 1396, 1407, 1445, 1446, 1458, 1480, 
1484, 1496, 1497, 1510, 1585, 1599, 1719, 
1727, 1903 

Childrens Personality Questionnaire [See 
Also Personality Measures] 1860 
Childrens Recreational Games [See Rec- 


reation] 
Chimpanzees [See Also Mammals] 553, 
620, 624, 670, 1393 
Chinchillas [See Mammals, Rodents] 
Chlora! Hydrate [See Also Hypnotic 
Drugs] 1566 
Chloralose [See Hypnotic Drugs] 
Chlordiazepoxide [See Also Amines, 
Minor  Tranquilizers, — Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 537, 561, 1571 
Chloride Ions [See Electrolytes] 
Chlorimi; ie [See Also Amines] 1608 
Chlorisondamine [See Amines] 
Chloroform [See Anesthetic Drugs] 
Chlorpromazine [See Also Amines, An- 
tipsychotic Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] 554, 572, 593, 1566, 
1592, 1610, 1625 
ene [See Amines, Antipsy- 
chotic Drugs, Minor Tranquilizers, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Choice Behavior [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Decision Making] 216, 217, 
220, 351 
Cholesterol [See Steroids] 
Choline [See Vitamins] 
Cholinergic, Blocking Drugs [Sce Also 
‘opine, Benactyzine, Nicotini 

lamine] 548, 564 e ug 
Cholinergic Drugs [See Also Physostig- 
mine] 485, 684 

li Nerves [See Autonomic 
Nervous System] 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Physostig- 


mine] 

Cholinomimetic Drugs [See Acetylcho- 
line, Carbachol, Physostigmine] 
Chorazepate Dipotassium [See Tranqui- 
lizing Drugs] 


Chorea [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Choroid [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Choroid Plexus [See Cerebral Ventricles] 
Christianity [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs, Roman Catholicism] 
Chromosome Disorders [See Also Auto- 
some Disorders, Downs Syndrome, Sex 
Chromosome Disorders] 1195, 1434 
Chromosomes 598 


Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication [See Alco- 
hol Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 
Chronic Psychosis [See Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia, Psychosis] 

Chronic hrenia [See Also Psycho- 
sis, Schizophrenia] 582, 1210, 1220, 1271, 
1280, 1633, 1739 

Cichlids [See Fishes] 

Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 


in 

el Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 
Circadian Rhythms] 

п (Blood) [See Blood Circula- 

tion] 
Circulatory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 
Cities [See Urban Environments] 
Civil Rights Movement [See Social 
Movements] 
e Servants [See Government Person- 
nel 
Clairvoyance [See Extrasensory Percep- 
tion, Parapsychological Phenomena, 
Precognition] 
Class Attitudes [See Socioeconomic 
Class Attitudes] 
Classical Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Condi- 
tioning, Unconditioned Stimulus] 219, 
221, 232, 283, 291, 349, 447, 500, 508, 
640, 642, 1394, 1629, 1683 
Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Cet (Psy: agnost Taxono) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat. (Psychodingnostic Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classifi. n (Cognitive Process) [See 
Also Cognitive Processes] 127, 178, 188, 
194, 226, 251, 267, 268, 272, 274, 296, 
317, 345, 737 
Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] a 
Classification Systems [See Taxonomies] 
Classmates [See Students] 
Classroom Behavior Modification [Sce 
Also Behavior Modification] 1681, 1814, 
1817, 1821, 1823, 1830, 1835, 1839, 1841, 
1844, 1849, 1855, 1857, 1894, 1907 
Classroom Discipline 1821, 1844 
Classroom Environment [See Also Aca- 
demic Environment, Environment, So- 
cial Environments] 1788, 1801, 1804, 
1814, 1876, 1925 у 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Claustrophobia [See Phobias] У 
Cleft Palate [See Also Congenital Disor- 
ders] 1447 
Clergy [See Religious Personnel] — 
Clerical Personne! [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel] 1986, 2000, 
2001, 2002, 2009 


: 
| 
| 
| 


Clerical Secretarial Skills [See Employee 


Skills] 

Clerks [See Clerical Personnel] 

Client Centered Therapy [See Also Psy- 
chotherapy] 1538 

Client Characteristics 1485, 1520, 1745, 
1750, 1751 

Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Clients 1506, 1507, 1753 

Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] 

Climax (Sexual) [See Orgasm] 

Clinical Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 909 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

Clinical Methods Training [See Also 
Clinical Psychology Grad Training, 
Counselor Education, Mental Health 
Inservice Training, Psychiatric Training, 
USE! raining] 1151, 1175, 
1181, 1462, 1486, 1689 

Clinical Psychologists [See Also Mental 
Health Personnel, Psychologists] 840, 
1142, 1172 

Clinical Psychology [See Also Psycholo- 
porc Sciences] 12, 1172, 1200, 1466, 


Clinical Psychology Grad Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Gradu- 
ate Education, Graduate Psychology 
Education] 1142, 1169, 1172 

Clinical Psychology Internship [See Clini- 


-cal Methods Training] 


Clinies [See Child Guidance Clinics, 
леш Clinics, Treatment Facilities] 
Clipped Speech (Mechanical) [See 
eh Processing (Mechanical), Verbal 

'ommunication] 
Cliques [See Social Groups] 
Clonidine [See Also CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 526 
Closed Circuit Television [See Also Mass 
Media, Television] 1176 
Clubs (Social Organizations) [See Recre- 
ation] 
Cluster Analysis [See Also Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 
urement] 80, 1294 
Clustering [See Cluster Analysis] 
CNS (Nervous System) [See Central 
Nervous System| 
CNS Affécting Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Caffeine, Chlorpromazine, Cloni- 
dine, CNS Stimulating Drugs Dex- 
fe phstamine, Glutethimide, Halo- 
peridol, Methamphetamine, Methylphe- 
nidate, Pentylenetetrazol, Pipradrol, 
[ше] 
CNS Depressant Drugs [$ее Chlorpro- 
mazine, Glutethimide, Fidloperidal, Sco- 
Br 

timulating Di See Also 
Amphetamine, Caffeine, БЕСЕ, 
Dextroamphetamine, ^ Methampheta- 
mine, Methylphenidate, Pentylenetetra- 
2 Pipradrol] 461, 597, 1564, 1568 
Coal es [See Teachers] 
esl lition Formation [See Social Process- 
pe [с Also Amines, Anesthetic 
,593 

Cochlea 362 : 
Cochran Q Test [See Statistical Analysis, 


Statistical Tests] 


aches [See Invertebrates] 
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Codeine [See Analgesic Drugs, Hypnotic 
Drugs, Narcotic ру, Opiates] d 

[See College Students] 
Coenzymes [See Drugs] 
Coffee ( [See Caffeine] 
Cognition 172, 259, 266, 870, 1388, 1404 
Cognitive Ability 180, 446, 1407, 1856 
Cognitive Complexity [See Also Cogni- 
tive Style] 964 
Cognitive Contiguity [See Associative 
Processes, Cognitive Processes] 
Cognitive Development [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Development, Psy- 
chogenesis] 170, 288, 721, 722, 724, 121, 
728, 730, 732, 737, 739, 746, 747, 750 
Cognitive Discrimination [See Also Cog- 
nitive Processes] 178, 247, 269, 1401 
Cognitive Dissonance 248, 780 
Cognitive Generalization [See Also Cog- 
nitive Processes] 267 
Cognitive Mediation [See Also Cognitive 
Processes] 194, 311, 793 
Cognitive Processes [See Also Abstrac- 
tion, Associative Processes, Choice Be- 
havior, Classification (Cognitive Proc- 
ess), Cognitive Discrimination, Cogni- 
tive Generalization, Cognitive Media- 
tion, Concept Formation, Connotations, 
Contextual Associations, Decision Mak- 
ing, Divergent Thinking, Group Problem 
Solving, Ideation, Inductive eductive 
Reasoning, Inference, Logical Thinking, 
Management Decision Making, Problem 
Solving, Reasoning, Thinkin; 90, 172, 
177, 179, 181, 184, 185, 187, 189, 191, 
192, 193, 198, 199, 206, 210, 218, 243, 
244, 245, 268, 277, 280, 286, 293, 297, 
298, 311, 324, 336, 338, 380, 532, 578, 
719, 728, 728, 737, 831, 1210, 1222, 1376, 
1402 
Cognitive Style [See Also Cognitive 
Complexity] 250, 284, 1100 : 
Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus [See Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] Г 
Coitus Interruptus [See Birth Control, 


Famil, Planning| : 

Cold Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects, Temperature Effects] 431, 448 
Collaboration [See Cooperation] 
Collective Behavior [See Also Interper- 
sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 951 

College Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement] 1820, 1836, 
1859, 1864, 1870, 1890 з 

College Degrees [See Educational De- 


es] 
‘ollege Dropouts 1792, 1908 

© Environment [See Also Academ- 
ic Environment, Environment, Social 
Environments] 892, 1137, 1709, 1723, 
1886 
College Major [See Academic Specializa- 
tion 
| Students [See Also Dental Stu- 
dents, Graduate Students, Junior Col- 
lege Students, Medical Students, Stu- 
dents] 145, 774, 824, 825, 838, 847, 866, 
867, 872, 892, 911, 966, 974, 1064, 1115, 
1117, 1132, 1147, 1163, 1530, 1791, 1820, 
1843, 1863, 1866, 1869, 1926, 1935 
College Teachers [See Also Educational 
Personnel, Teachers] 892, 1798 


viii 


Colleges [See Also Schools] 1708, 1712, 
Colon Disorders [See Diarrhea, Fecal 
Incontinence] 
Color [See Also Hue] 274, 374 
Color Blindness 1442 
Color Perception [See Also Vision, Visu- 
al Perception] 138, 147, 159, 160, 162, 
686, 1442, 1874 
Color Vision [See Color Perception] 
Colostomy [See Physical Treatment Me- 
thods, Surgery] 
Coma [See Also Symptoms] 1604 
Commerce [See Business] 
Commissioned Officers [See Government 
Personnel, Military Personnel] 
Committment (Psychiatric) [See Also 
Institutionalization, Legal Processes] 
1710, 1780 
Common Colds [See Infectious Disor- 
ders, Respiratory Tract Disorders, Viral 
Disorders 
Common Law Marriage [See Marriage] 
Communes [See Also Communities, En- 
vironment, Kibbutz, Social Environ- 
ments] 1673, 1752 
Communication [See 
Terms] 952, 1046 
Communication (Privileged) [See Privi- 
leged Communication] 
Communication (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 
Communications Media [See Closed Cir- 
cuit Television, Mass Media, Photo- 
aphs, Television, Videotapes] 


Also Related 


mmunism [See Political Economic 
Systems] 

‘ommunities [See Also Communes, En- 
vironment, Kibbutz, Neighborhoods, 
Social Environments] 791, 797, 933 
Community Attitudes 883 
Community Colleges [See Colleges] 


Community Facilities [See Also Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers, Housing, 
Suicide Prevention Centers] 1500, 1754 
Community Mental Health Centers [See 
Also Community Facilities, Treatment 
Facilities] 1698, 1709, 1712, 1713, 1723 
Community Mental Health Training [See 
Clinical Methods Training, Mental 
Health Inservice Training] 

Community Psychiatry [See Also Medi- 
cal Sciences, Psychiatry] 1707 

Community Psychology [See Psychology, 
Social Sciences] 

Community Services [See Also Commu- 
nity Welfare Services, Home Visitin| 
Programs] 1385, 1699, 1706, 1711, 1718, 
1726, 1862 

Community Welfare Services [See Also 
Community Services] 1727 

Comparative Psychology [See Also Psy- 
chology, Social Sciences] 203, 382, 608, 
625, 662, 670, 816, 831, 1393 
Compensation (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 

Competition [See Also Social Behavior] 


248 
Complex (Oedipal) [See Oedipal Com- 


lex] 
Complexity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Complexity] 
Complexity 
Complexity] 
Complexity (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


(Stimulus) [See Stimulus 


ty] 


“Compliance [See Also Social Behavior] 


1817, 1940 
4 [See Also Listening 
Comprehension, Reading Comprehen- 
_ sion, Sentence Comprehension] 1 

I Speech [See Speech Process- 
ig (Mechanical), Verbal Communica- 


[See Also Compulsive Rep- 


Á Neurosis [See Obsessive 
Compulsive Neurosis] 
‘Compulsive 


etition] 567 
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- sions] 
ive Repetition [See Also Com- 
- pulsions] 1663 
j A [See Also Com- 
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uter Assisted Diagnosis, Computer 

Bimulation] 44, 46, 52, 611, 1019 

Computer Assisted Diagnosis [See Also 

| Computer Applications, Diagnosis] 68, 

Computer Assisted Instruction [See Com- 

dud Applications, Teaching, Teaching 
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) 3 Programs [See Computer Soft- 


ware) 
. Computer Simulation [See Also Comput- 
- er Applications, Simulation] 122, 236 
Software 193 


ушший [See Also 
3 Concept (Sell [See Self Co ] 
Ч ncept 
А Formation [See A itive 
- Processes] 226, 236, 243, 252, 255, 292, 
— 742, 746, 747, 751, 1904 
- Concept Learning [See Also Reversal 
_ Shift Learning] 211, 239, 245, 264, 272, 
» 274, 793, 1850 w 
Conceptual Imagery magery] 
tion [See VERMES 


ion] 

[Conditioned Emotional R [See 
Also Classical Conditioning, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioning, Emo- 
ү: УЫ Responses, Operant Conditioning] 


Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses] 
Conditioned Responses [See Also Classi- 
cal Conditioning, Conditioned Emotion- 
al Responses, Conditioned Suppression, 
Conditioning] 227, 238, 520, 472, 631, 
655, 660, 661 
Conditioned Stimulus [See Also Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning] 380, 500, 
589 
Conditioned Suppression [See Also Clas- 
sical Conditioning, Conditioned Re- 
sponses, Conditioning] 405, 612 
‘onditioning [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Escape 
Conditioning, Eyelid Conditioning, Op- 
erant Conditioning, Unconditioned 
Stimulus] 171, 182, 221, 228, 229, 249, 
253, 254, 262, 271, 277, 281, 414, 425, 655 
Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
nce Conditioning] Ў 
Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Conditioning (Escape) [See Escape Con- 
ditioning] 


Apparatus] 29, 520 
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Conditioning (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 
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Conditioning (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditioning] 

Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 
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EOM (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy), Neu- 
rons, Phot tors, Retina] 
Confabulation Behavior Disorders, 
Thought Disturbances] 

Conference Proceedings 549, 857, 860, 
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Confession (Religion) [See Religious 


Practices] 
Confidence Limits (Statistics) [See Statis- 
tical Analysis] 

Of Information [See Priv- 


ileged Communication] 
Conflict [See Also A; ive Behavior, 
In rsonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, ial Interaction, Violence, War] 
694, 834, 841, 934, 942, 943, 945, 960, 
969, 970, 1082, 1109 
Conformity ) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits, Social Behavior] 1066 
Confusion j (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 
sion] 
Congenital [See Also Cleft 
Palate] 1206, 1423 
[See Also 
11880 


[See Psychotherapeu- 
tic Counseling, Psychotherapy] 
Connective ng See Tissues (Body)] 
Connotations [See Associative Proc- 
esses, Cognitive Processes] 1017, 1049, 


1346 
Consanguinous Marriage [See Marri: 
Conscience [See Also [oc erai 
Personality Factors, Superegol 831 
Conscious (Personality Factors) [See 
Also та псяа уво Personality Fac- 
tors] 111 

Consciousness Disturbances [See Hypno- 
sis, Insomnia, Narcolepsy, Sleep Disor- 
ders, Suggestibility, Time Disorienta- 


tion] 
Consciousness States [See Also Aware- 
ness, Wakefulness] 14, 41, 266 
Conservation ( 732, 737, 738, 
742, 743, 821 o 

Conservatism 


See Political 
aoe eil oliti 


Consistency (Measurement) [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement) 
Consonants [See Also Language, Lin- 
guistics, Phonemes, Verbal unica- 
tion] 1419 

= (Test) [See Test Construc- 


) [See Profes- 


Handicay 


Consultation 

sional Consultation] 
Consumer Attitudes 2030 
Consumer Behavior 42, 1939, 2030 
Consumer Psychology [See Psychology, 


Social Sciences 
Сш Surveys [$ее Also Surveys] 


Contact (Eye) [See Eye Contact 
Content [See Ана 
Content] 


Content Analysis (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction] 1323 
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Contextual Associations [See Also Asso- 
ciative Processes, Р" Processes] 
100, 195, 244, 331, 141 

[See Also 


Behavior Modification, Token Economy 
Programs] 1654, 1664, 1821 
Continuous Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Contour [See Form And Shape Percep- 
tion] 
Contraception [See Birth Control] 
Devices [See Birth Con- 
trol, Family Planning] 
Methods [See Birth Con- 
trol] 
Contribution (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution] 
Control (Locus Of) [See Internal Exter- 
nal Locus Of Control] 
Control (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 


trol] 

Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasonin 
Conversation [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Language, Social Behavior, Social 
кыо, Verbal Communication] 
Conversion Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Convulsions [See Also Nervous System 
EUR Symptoms] 445, 479, 533, 568, 
Cooperation [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Rond Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 950, 1664, 2005 
Coordination (Motor) [See Motor Coor- 
dination] 

Motor) [See 

Perceptual Motor Coordination] _ 
Coping Behavior [See Also Emotional 
Adjustment] 246, 1204 
Copulation [See Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 


man)] ^ 
STR (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 


Cornea [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Coronary Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 


Coronary Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 

Corpora Quadrigemina [See Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Mesencephalon, 
Superior Colliculus] 
Corpus Callosum [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Tel- 


encephalon] ; 
Correctional Institutions [See Also Pris- 
ons] 1779, 1783 2 
Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 
Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] — . 
Cortical Evoked Potentials [See Electri- 
cal Activity, Electrophysiology, Evoked 
Potentials] 

[See Corticosteroids] 
Corticosteroids [See Also Aldosterone, 
Corticosterone, Steroids] 400, 401, 405 
Corticosterone [See Also Corticosteroids, 
Steroids] 609 

577 s 
Cortisone [See Corticosteroids, Steroids] 
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Counseling (Group) [See Group Counsel- 
po Psychology [See Also Psy- 


‘chology, Social Sciences] 1714 
aor Attitudes 1787 
Counselor Characteristics 1157, 1177, 
1534, 1745, 1916 

Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Counselor Education [See Also Clinical 
Methods Training] 1128, 1140, 1141, 
1156, 1158, 1163, 1168, 1702, 1745, 1787, 


1 

Counselor Effectiveness [See Counselor 

Characteristics] 

Counselor Personality [See Counselor 

Characteristics} 
Role 1149, 1158, 1702, 1725, 

1916, 1928, 1930 

Counselor Trainees 1128, 1140, 1157, 

1158, 1168, 1177 

‘Counselors [See Also School Counselors, 

Vocational Counselors] 909, 956 

Countertransference [See Also Psychoth- 

erapeutic Processes] 1526 

Countries 929 


[See Personality Traits] 
Courts [See Adjudication} 
Courtship (Animal) [See Animal Court- 
ship Behavior] 
Courtship Displays (Animal) [See Animal 
Courtship Displays] 
СЕ (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Responses] 
Crabs [See Also Invertebrates] 416, 432 
Crafts [See Art] 
Савра (Muscle) [See Muscular Disor- 


Cranial Nerves [See Olfactory Nerve, 
ee Nerve, Peripheral Nerves, Vagus 
erve] 


Cranial Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
E Spinal Cord] 

Cray [See Invertebrates) 

Creative Writing [See Literature] 
Creativity [See Also Personality Traits] 


761, 772, 1015, 1067, 1079, 1098, 1100, 
1104, 1122 En 
Creativity Measurement 1098, 1122, 1992 


Credibility 1845 
H [See Endocrine Disorders, 
lypothyroidism, Mental Retardation] 
aes See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Ке: Disorders, Shoplifting, Theft] 
005, 1318, 1365, 1737, 1749, 17 
Eros 1757 
„ 1335, 1667, 1733, 1757 
eer 1138, 1314 
e Physically Handica 1 
Crises [See Family Crises] pped 
fes (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- 
Ere Intervention [See Suicide Preven- 


5 Intervention Services [See Com- 
munity Services, Mental Health Pro- 
COO Prevention Centers] 
BO. Flicker Fusion [ 

ision, Vi: i i 
esholds] 140 isual Perception, Visual 
Influenced ^ Social Behavior, Social 

Iticism (Professi i 
Criticism, | fessional) [See Professional 


Cultural Differences [See Also 


Sociocultural Factors] 727, 812, 817, 825, 
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Cruelty [See Personality Traits} 
Crustacea [See Crabs, Invertebrates] 
Crying Cat Syndrome [See Autosome 
Disorders, Chromosome Disorders, 
Mental Retardation, Syndromes] 
CS (Conditioning) (See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 
Cues 209, 210, 211, 212, 213, 264, 354, 
380, 664, 970, 1652, 1679 
Cultural Assimilation [See Also Sociocul- 
tural Factors] 812, 814 
Cultural Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion, Sociocultural Factors] 993 
Cultural Test Bias [See Also Test Con- 
struction] 60 

т Disadvantaged [See Cultural 


Deprivatk 
Culture me [See Also Sub- 


culture (Anthropological)] 274, 837, 993 
Culture See Also Sociocultural 
Factors] 771, 840, 1024 


Curiosity [See Personality Traits] 
Curriculum [See Also Art Education, 
Driver Education, Drug Education, Lan- 
ge Arts Education, Mathematics 
ucation, Music Education, Reading 
Education, Science Education, Sex Edu- 
cation] 1798, 1819, 1846, 1854 
Curriculum Dev 855, 1819 
Cursive Writing [See Handwriting, Lan- 
pa Verbal Communication, Written 
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3 L [See Endocrine Dis- 
orders, Metabolism Disorders, Syn- 
dromes] x 
Sense [See Also Somesthetic 
Perception, Tactual Perception, Vibro- 
ниеп СА E 558 
Cycloheximide tibiotics| 
Cyclothymic Personality [Sec Personality 
Disorders SE] 
Cynicism ersonality Trai! 
Cysteine {see Also AS Acids] 1295 
Czechoslovakia 49, 702, 815, 1350 


Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 

Dance [See Recreation] 

Dance Therapy 1524 А 
Dark Adaptation [Sec Also Adaptation, 
Sensory Adaptation, Vision, Visual Per- 
ception, Visual Thresholds] 379 

Dating (Social) [See Social реша 

Day Camps (Recreation) [See Summer 
Camps (Recreation)] s 

Day Care (Child) [See Child Day Care] 
Ed 

Daydreaming 190, 

Deaf [See Also Handicapped] 524, 1449, 


1655 

Hao And 993, 1324, 1360, 1640 
Death Attitudes 700, 1080, 1216, 1320 
Death Rate [See Mortality Rate] 

Death Rites [See Also Sociocultural 


Factors] 832 > : 
i [See Behavior Disorders, 


Deception |> 

Cheating, pace 

Decerebration [See Neurosurgery, Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
Decision Making [See Also Choice Be- 
havior, Cognitive Processes, Manage- 
ment Decision Making] 121, 127, 192, 
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223, 285, 337, 347, 864, 930, 969, 970, 
1523, 1743, 1959, 2008 
Decortication (Brain) [See Neurosurgery, 
Physical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
Deductive Reasoning [See Inductive De- - 
ductive Reasoning] 
Deer [See Mammals] 
en [See Also Excretion] 599, 609, 
Defense Mechanisms [See Also Denial, 
Displacement (Defense Mechanism), 
Fantasy (Defense Mechanism), Repres- 
sion (Defense Mechanism), Withdrawal 
(Defense Mechanism)] 340, 1080, 1119 
Defensiveness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 1140 
Deficiency Disorders (Nutritional) [See 
Nutritional Deficiencies] 
Degrees (Educational) [See Educational 
Degrees] 

451 


'drogenases 
Delayed Auditory Feedback [See Also 
Auditory Feedback, qoM Stimula- 
tion, Delayed Feedback, Feedback, Per- 
ceptual Stimulation] 1410, 1474 
Delayed Feedback [See Also Delayed 
Auditory Feedback, Feedback, Percep- 
tual Stimulation] 394 
Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
Deletion ( 
some Disorders] 
Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 


) [See Chromo- 


"Delinquency] 


Delirium [See Symptoms] 

Delirium Tremens [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Hal- 
lucinosis, Nervous System Disorders, 
Psychosis, S idromes] 

Delta Rh [See Electrical Activity, 
Electrophysiology] 
Delusions [See Also Thought Disturb- 
ances] 1221, 1236 

Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 
Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 
Democracy [See Political Economic Sys- 


tems] 

Ven ii Characteristics 868, 1002, 
1326, 1327, 1341, 1715, 1716, 1753, 2006 
Denatured Alcohol [See Alcohols] 
Dendrites [See Neurons] 

Denial [See Also Defense Mechanisms] 
1216 

Denmark 1868 

Dental Education [See Graduate Educa- 


tion] 
Dental Students [See Also College Stu- 
dents, Students) 117 
Dental Surgery [See Dental Treatment, 
Physical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
Dental Treatment [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods] 1313 
Dentistry [See Medical Sciences} 
Dentists [See Medical Personnel] 
Deoxycorticosterone [See Corticoster- 
oids, Steroids] 

ntalized Teaching Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods} 
Dependency (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 


dency] 

Dependency ity) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 712, 715, 757, 770, 818, 
985, 1004, 1317, 1627 

Dependent Variables [See Statistical Var- 
iables] 


[See Also Symptoms] 


. Depression (Emotion) [See Also Affec- 
“tive Disturbances, Emotional States, 
Neurotic ive Reaction: chotic 
3 Depressive eaction, Reactive res- 
sion) 290, 1089, 1185, 1187, 1213, 1219, 
1241, 1248, 1262, 1265, 1268, 1269, 1274, 
1275, 1277, 1279, 1284, 1290, 1308, 1325, 
1456, 1477, 1496, 1504, 1509, 1557, 1564, 
— 1572, 1581, 1586, 1590, 1593, 1599, 1611, 
| 1626, 1628, 1630, 1631, 1671 
Depression (Spreading) [See Spreading 


|. Depression] 
|. Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) [Sce 
— Neurotic ssive Reaction] 
See Also Cultural Depriva- 
tion, Food rivation, Sensory ri- 
М vation, SI vation, Social Depri- 
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— поп] 458, 464 
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tereoscopic Vision] 141, 


Desensitization (Systematic) 
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Design (Experimental men- 
tal Design] е 
Design (Man Machine Systems) [Sce 
Man течан yet Она] Drugs] 
Desipramine tidepressant 
Desirability (Social) {See Social Dears: 


bilit 
y Dolle (See Motivation] 
Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 


rception)] 
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.. Developmental Age Groups [See Adoles- 
— cents, Adults, Aged, Children, Infants, 
Middle Aged, Neonates, Preschool Age 
_ Children, School Age Children, Young 

-. Adults] 
. Developmental Differences [Sce A; 
Linked Developmental Differences, Sex 
Linked Developmental Differences] 

tal See Also 
‚ Geront 


Я chology, Social Science 662, 
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(Experimental) [See Apparatus] 
Dexamphetamine [See troampheta- 
mine) 

Dexedrine [See araa a ra 
xtroamphetamine [Sce Adrenerg- 
Б ре Ан CNS xeu 

rugs, Sympathomimetic 531, 
546,573, Уб 593, 1566 т! 

See Endocrine Disorders, Me- 
tabolism Di Өчү, £ 
Diabetes See Endocrine Disor- 
ders, Metabolism Disorders] 

Diabetes Mellitus [See Endocrine Disor- 
ders, Metabolism Disorders} 
[See Heroin] 

i [ Also Computer Assisted 
Diagnosis, Differential Diagnosis, Elec- 
trocardiography, —Electroencephalogra- 
phy: Electromyography, Galvanic Ski 

esponse, Psychodiagnosis, Psychodi: 
nostic Interview, Urinalysis] 1186, 1570, 
1400, 1413, 1860 
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Dialect [See Language, Nonstandard 

and bet onmino] 
Physical Treatment Me- 

thods] 


Diaphragms (Birth Control) [See Birth 
Control, Family Planning] 
Diarrhea 1656 
Diastolic Pressure [See Blood Pressure] 
Diazepam [See Also CTranquilizing 
Drugs] 464, 1610 
— dudum TA exe 
ous System, то Hypopl 
5 Rd, Нурба. Thalamus] та 
(Cross Cultural) (See Cross 
Cultural Differences] 
Differences (Individual) [See Individual 
Differences] 
(Racial) [See Racial Differ- 


Differentia! Diagnosis [See Also Diagno- 
n. 1488, 1632 

Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement] 450, 467, 511, 653 
Difficulty Level (Test) [See Test Con- 
struction] 

reg System [See Mouth (Anato- 
my) 

Digestive System Disorders [See Diar- 


thea, Fecal Incontinence, Gastrointesti- 
nal Ulcers} 


ences] 


Blocking Б, SE а Drugs] 
Dilantin [Sce Dipheny! келчү х 
ркы кә [See Amines, Antitre- 


ment Policy 
Diptera [See Invertebrates] 
Directed Discussion Method [See Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 

250, 1066, 1122, 
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‚ Clinical Psychology, Com- 
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Discussion Со [See Group Discus- 
sion] 
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Disorders Бе Also Related Term] 1201 
Disorientation (Time) [See Time Diso- 
rientation] 


Displacement (Defense Mechanism) 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 1278 Ms 


Displays [See Animal Courtship Dis- 


lays, Visual pun] 
Боска [See кошу 
= Behavior [See Behavior Prob- 
ms 


Dissociative Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Dissociative Patterns [See Amnesia, 


Multiple Personality] 

Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 

Dissonance] 

Distance Discrimination [See Distance 

Perception} 

Distance Perception [See Also Spatial 

Perception} 103, 2035 

Distortion ) [See Illusions 

(Perception)] 

cora [See Also Symptoms] 299, 

Distress [See Also Emotional States] 955, 

1349, 16 

Distributed Practice 

Schedules, Practice] 

Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 
Dis! 


1 turbed] 
Diuresis [See Physical Treatment Me- 


thods] 
Diuretics [See Also Caffeine] 524 
Diurnal Variations [See Human Biologi- 
cal Rhythms] — 
Thinking so Cognitive 
A. Thinking] 1067 
Doctors [See Physicians] - 
See Authoritarianism] 
[See Also Mammals] 365, 552 
Doll Play [See Recreation] 
Dolphins [See Also Mammals] 617 
Dominance [See Also Related Terms] 
931 $ 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance) bun 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
Dopa [See Amino Acids] _ 
Dopamine [See Also Amines, Catechola- 
mines, Sympathomimetic Drugs] 431, 
461, 526, 355 1602 
Dorsal Roots [See Central Nervous 
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Doe [See Drug Dosages] 
Double Bind Interaction [See Interper- 
sonal Communication, Interpersonal In- 
teraction, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
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Doubt e [See Emotional States, Mental 
Confusion 
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Disorders, 
Mental Retardation, Syndromes] 1377, 
Drafts [See Enlisted Military Person- 
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sis, Psychotherapeutic Techniques; 
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Dream Interpretation [See Dream 
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Dreaming 378, 383, 399, 423,428 — |. 
Drinking Акы) [See Alcohol Drink 
eral ides [See Alcohol Drink- 
ing Attitudes] 


Drinking Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Drinking Behavior] 

Drive [See Motivation] ; 

Driver Education [See Also Curriculum] 


1848 
Driver Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Drivers 2033 
Driving Behavior 2034 
Dropouts [See College Dropouts, School 
Dropouts] 
Drosophila [See Invertebrates] 
Drug Abuse [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Drug Addiction, Drug Usage, 
Heroin Addiction] 557, 567, 847, 8 
867, 883, 888, 890, 891, 902, 906, 1231, 
1246, 1296, 1340, 1348, 1522, 1575, 1577, 
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dency, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, Hero- 
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pid Induced Hallucinations [See Hallu- 
D ations, Perceptual Disturbances] 
Mae, Laws [See Also Government Policy 
М aking, Laws] 844 
Dee otentiation 554 
tage Rehabilitation [See Also Rehabili- 
i 2200] 844, 1336, 1342, 1478, 1554, 1556, 
600" 1007, 1577, 1584, 1588, 1595, 1597, 
1600, 1603, 1612, 1616, 1617, 1618, 1623, 
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850, 852, 854, 856, 861, 866, 869, 884, 


oe 901, 911, 1093, 1183, 1240, 1357, 
Drug Usage Attitudes 851, 873, 895, 907, 
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Drug Withdrawal Effects 1326, 1623 
Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 529, 
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Methaqualone [See Also Hypnotic 


Drugs] 557 
[See Methamphetamine] 


Methionine [See Also Amino Acids] 
1295, 1558 [Sac Ано БАЛА 
Methodology [See Also Related Terms] 
4, 706, 852, 924, 1036, 1161 
Methohexital [See Anesthetic Drugs] 
Methoxamine [See Adrenergic gs, 
Alcohols, Amines, Sympathomimetic 
Drugs] 

Methylatropine [See Atropine] 


Methyldopa 1581 
Med iphealdate [See Also Amines, An- 
tidepressant Drugs CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 461 
Metrazole [See Pentylenetetrazol] 
Metronomes [See Also Apparatus] 1417 
Mexican Americans [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 856, 900, 1263, 1618, 1921 
Mexico 820, 834, 921 
Mice [See Also Mammals, Rodents] 19, 
412, 435, 436, 438, 440, 442, 445, 455, 
460, 461, 475, 480, 513, 519, 526, 531, 
533, 555, 556, 568, 569, 571, 581, 612, 
634, 644, 649, 650, 652, 671 
Microcephaly [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Mental Retardation, Nervous System 
Disorders] 1206 

[See Apparatus] 
Micturation [See Urination] 
Middle [See Also Adults] 165, 696, 
785, 786, 789, 795, 1943, 1950, 1991 
Middle Class [See Also Social Class, 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
256, 779, 850, 1363 
Middle Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 


Drugs, Tran 
Metabolism 


Middle Income Level [See Socioeconom- 
ic Status] 3 
Middle Level [See Also Busi- 


ness And Industrial Personnel, Manage- 
ment Personnel] 2004, 2011, 2016 К 
Migraine Headache [See Also Pain, 
Symptoms] 1621 


- Migrant Farm Workers [See Agricultural 

Workers] - 

. Migration (Human) [See Human Migra- 
tio 


n 
Dor Behavior [See Animal Etholo- 


Шу Mentally Retarded [See Educable 
-. Mentally Retarded] 

. Milieu [See Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 
- Militancy [See Also Social Behavior] 896 
- Military Medical Personnel [See Govern- 
ment Personnel, Medical Personnel, 
- Military Personnel] 

- Military Personnel [See Also Air Force 
Personnel, Army Personnel, Enlisted 
Military Personnel, Government Person- 
nel, Marine Personnel, Navy Personnel] 
1341, 1575, 1705, 1941 

Military Psychology [See Psychology, 
Social Sciences] 

Military Recruitment [See Also Person- 
nel Management, Personnel Recruit- 


Military 
UG 1953, 1966 : 
Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
опа! Deficiencies] 

Minimal Brain Disorders [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
ret Nervous System Disorders] 1398, 
Minimal Brain Dysfunction [See Minimal 
Brain Disorders] 
- Minimally Brain Damaged [See Brain 
—— Damaged, Handicapped] 

Ministers (Religion) [See Religious Per- 
sonnel] 
- Minks [See Mammals, Rodents] 
Minn Multiphasic Personality Inven [See 
Also Personality Measures] 437, 1093, 
1102, 1253, 1323, 1337, 1915 
Minor Tranquilizers [See Also Chlordia- 


zepoxide, Tranquilizing Drugs] 1587 
Minority Groups [Sce 


зо Social 

Groups] 814, 1469, 1908, 1965 
Misanthropy [See Personality Traits] 
Misbehavior [See Behavior Problems] 
Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 
Misdemeanors [See Crime] 
= Missionaries [See Religious Personnel] 

_ MMPI (Test) [See Minn Multiphasic 

Personality Inven] 

Mnemonic Learning 265, 295 
Mobility (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Mobility] 
Mobility (Social) [See Social Mobility] 
Mode [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
_ cal Measurement] 

Modeling [See Simulation] 
Modeling Behavior [See 


(Learning)] 

Models 31, 75, 187, 362, 719 

Moderately Mentally Retarded 

Trainable Mentally Retarded] 7 

. Mohave Indians {See American Indians] 
Mollusca [See Invertebrates] 

Monetary Incentives [See Also Incen- 

tives, Motivation] 1978 

Monetary Rewards [See Also Reinforce- 

ment, Rewards] 192, 1784 

Money 1792, 1940 

Mongolism [See Downs Syndrome] 

Monitoring [See Vigilance] 


Imitation 


(Se 
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Monkeys [See Also Mammals] 374, 457, 
550, 562, 593, 662, 667, 669, 674, 678, 682 
Monks [See Religious Personnel] 

Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Also 
Phenelzine] 1558 : 
Monocular Vision [See Vision, Visual 


Perception] 

Маш йарый [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] , 
Monozygotic Twins [See Also Siblings, 
Twins] 717, 1371 

Montessori Method 
Teaching Methods] 
Moodiness [See Personality Traits} 
Moods [See Emotional States} 

Morality 780, 1695 

Morals 694, 705, 1791 

Mores [See Values] 

Morons [See Educable Mentally Retard- 


[See Teaching, 


ed] 

Morphemes [See Language, Linguistics, 

Verbal Communication] 

Morphine [See Also Analgesic Drugs, 

Narcotic Dog. Орау 528, 537, 540, 

545, 546, 580, 589, 593, 594 

Mi (Language) [See Grammar, 

Language, Linguistics, Verbal Commu- 

nication 

Mortality [See Death And Dying) 

Mortality Rate 1187 

Moslems [See Islam] 

Mother Absence [See Family Structure] 

Mother Child Relations [See Also bo 

Relations, Parent Child Relations] 714, 

770, 777, 778, 779, 781, 963, 1002, 1229, 

1251, 1537, 1666, 1672 

Mothers [See Also Parents, Unwed 

Mothers] 917 

Moths [See Invertebrates] 

Motion Perception [See Also Apparent 

Movement, Spatial Perception] 

Motion Pictures (Educational) [See In- 

structional Media, Teaching] 

Motivation [See Also Achievement Moti- 

vation, Affiliation Motivation, Animal 

Motivation, Employee Motivation, Hun- 
er, Incentives, Intrinsic Motivation, 
onetary Incentives, Sex Drive, Thirst] 

182, 344, 350, 357, 517, 518, 1923 

Motor Coordination [See Also Motor 

Processes] 532, 1524 

Motor Cortex [See Brain, Central Nerv- 

ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Frontal 

Lobe, Telencephalon] 

Motor Development [See Also Physical 

Deveopment) 693, 726, 731, 741, 754, 


Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 

Motor End Plates [See Nerve Endings] 
Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials] 

Motor Neurons [See Also Neurons] 375, 
371, 573 

Motor Performance [See Also Finger 


Tapping, Motor Processes, Runnin; 
164. 586, 591, 707, 1524 : 
Motor Processes [See Also Exercise, 


Finger Tapping, Motor Coordination, 
а танке Morar. Skills, Run- 

» 439, 465, 508, 526, 528, 545, 
574, 691, 755, 1678 quoe. 


Motor Skill Learning 

Motor I E [See Perceptual 
Motor Skills 

168, 1880 [See Also Motor Processes] 


Motor Traffic Accidents [See Also A 
dents] 2033, 2036, 2039 
Mourning [See Grief] " 
Mouth (Anatomy) 1414 E 
Movement Perception [See Motion Fi 
tion] 
'ements 
Movements] 
Movements (Eye) [See Eye Movement 
Movements (Social) [See Social Mo 
ments] 
Multilingualism [See Bilingualism, 
uage, Verbal Communication] 
Multiple Births [See Hec 
Twins, Monozygotic Twins, Sil 
Twins] 
Multiple Choice (Testing Method) [See 
Testing Methods) 
Multiple Personality 1293 
Multiple Sclerosis [See Nervous Sys! 
Disorders] 
Multiply Handicapped [See Also Han 
capped] 1445 
Muscle Contraction Headache [See М! 
cular Disorders, Pain, ушр 3 
Muscle Cramps [See Muscular Di 
ders] } f 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs [See Diazep 
Meprobamate, Papaverine, Торос 
гіпе 
da Atrophy [See Muscular D 
ders 
Men Disorders 1604 3 
Muscular Dystrophy [See Muscular Dis* 
orders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Musculocutaneous Nerve [See Sp 
Nerves] 
Musculoskeletal Disorders [See Muse 
Disorders] а 
Musculoskeletal System [See Shoul 
Сауд é 
Music [See Also Musical Instrum. 
358, 745, 1018, 1814 1 
Music Education [See Also Curricul 
133, 1795, 1827, 1833, 1936 


(Activist) [See Acti 


Therapy 1844 
Musical ANY ae i 
745, 1795, | E. 
Musical Instruments [See Also Music] 
1795, 1936 КЕ p 
Muslims [See Islam e 
егәр (Self) [See Self Mutilation] 


Mutism [See Elective Mutism, Speechi 
Disorders] 

Mutual Storytelling Technique [See 
скинсарае S Тл 

M nia oms 
Mich баны [Sec Muscular Di 
ders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Mydriatic Drugs [See Atropine, 
Scopolamine] z 

Myelin Sheath [See Tissues (Body)l 
Myelitis [See Central Nervous b 
Disorders, Nervous System Disor е 
Myocardial Infarctions [See Also 
vascular Disorders] 1420. 
Myocardium [See Cardiovascular 
tem] 2 | 
Myoclonia [See Muscular Disorders} 
Myopia [See Refraction Errors] 1 
Myotonia [See Muscular Disorders 
Mysticism [See Philosophies] 
Mythology [See Literature] 

Myths 939, 1256 


Myxedema [See Hypothyroidism] 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 
Nail Biting [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders] 816 

Nalorphine [See Narcotic Antagonists] 
Narcissism 1521 

Narcissistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Narcoanalysis [See Also Drug Therapy] 
1591 

Narcoanalytic Drugs 1591 

Narcolepsy [See Also Sleep Disorders] 
1572, 1632 


Narcosis 450 

Narcotic Antagonists 560 

Narcotic Drugs [See Also Apone hine, 
Atropine, Heroin, Me ridine, Metha- 


done, Morphine] 539, 545, 560 
Nasal Mucosa [See Tissues (Body)] 
National Guardsmen [See Government 
Personnel, Military Personnel, Volunteer 
Personnel] 
Nationalism [See Also Political Atti- 
tudes] 988 
Natural Sleep [See Sleep] 
Nausea [See Symptoms 
Navaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Navy Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel, Military Personnel] 891, 1201, 
1230, 1577 
Need Achievement [See Achievement 
Motivation] 
Need For Affiliation [See Affiliation 
Motivation] 
Need Fulfillment [See Need Satisfaction] 
Need Satisfaction 995, 1979 
Needs 1550 
Negative Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Negative Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 222, 256 
ne Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 
ing) 
Negati ism [See Personality Traits] 
Negotiation [See Bargaining, In T- 
sonal Communication, Interperson: In- 
teraction, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
action] 
Negroes [See Also Race (Anthropologi- 
cal)] 231, 735, 808, 813, 828, 829, 839, 
851, 858, 896, 900, 927, 963, 1011, 1014, 
1030, 1037, 1122, 1320, 1844, 1969, 1990 
Neighborhoods [See Also Communities, 
Environment, Social Environments] 882 
Nembutal [See Pentobarbital] 
Neologisms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabulary] 
Neonatal Autosome Disorders [See Auto- 
some Disorders, Chromosome Disor- 
ders, Downs Syndrome] 
Neonatal Chromosome Disorders [See 
Chromosome Disorders, Downs Syn- 
drome] 
Neonatal Development [See Also Child- 
ood Development, Infant Develop- 
ment] 453, 458, 710, 1189 
Neonatal Disorders [See Amaurotic Fa- 
milial Idiocy, Anencephaly, Cleft Palate, 
Downs Syndrome] 
ame cent Disorders [See Ап 
amilial Idiocy, Downs Syndrome! 
Neonatal Sex Chromosome Disorders 
[See Chromosome Disorders, Sex Chro- 
Nene Disorders] 
дозае: [See Also Children, Infants] 
3, 446, 710, 778, 1444 
leoplasms [See Brain Neoplasms, Breast 
'eoplasms 
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Neopsychoanalytic School [See History 

Of Psychology] 

Nerve Cells [See Neurons] 

Bac Кый m Abo Chemorecep- 
rs, Phot edad 


Nerve Tissues [See Tissues (Body)] 
Nerves (Peripheral) [See Peripheral 
Nerves] 


Nerves (Spinal) [See Spinal Nerves] 
Nervous Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 
Nervous System [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Autonomic Nervous System, Brain, 
Brain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebellum, Cerebral 
Cortex, Cerebral Ventricles, Chemore- 
ceptors, Frontal Lobe, Ganglia, Hippo- 
campus, Hypothalamo [ypophyseal 
System, Hypothalamus, Mesencephalon, 
Motor Neurons, Nerve Endings, Neu- 
rons, Olfactory Nerve, Optic Nerve, 
Peripheral Nerves, Photoreceptors, Rods 
(Eye), Spinal Cord, Spinal Nerves, Supe- 
rior Colliculus, Sympathetic Nervous 
System, Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, 
alamus, Vagus Nerve, Visual Cortex] 
Nervous System Disorders [See Also 
Anencephaly, Aphasia, Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Brain Lesions, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Cerebral 
Palsy, Convulsions, Encephalitis, ККЕ 
sy, Epileptic Seizures, Gilles De 
‘ourette Disorder, Hydrocephaly, Hy- 
perkinesis, Hypothalamus Lesions, Kor- 
sakoffs Psychosis, Місг haly, Mini- 
mal Brain Disorders, Paralysis, Parkin- 
sons Disease, Senile Dementia, Senile 
Psychosis, Toxic Psychoses] 1186, 1376, 
1399, 1445, 1480, 1524 
Nervous System № [See Nerv- 
ous System Disorders] —.. у 
Nervousness [See Personality Traits] 
Nest [See Also Animal Etholo- 
1 483, 519, 521 
Кеша! Analyzers [See Central Nervous 
System] : 
Neural Lesions [See Lesions] 
Neural Ri [See Chemoreceptors, 
Nerve Endings, Photoreceptor] ` 
Neuralgia [See Nervous ystem Disor- 
ders! 
pou SEE Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Neuritis [See Nervous System Disorders] 
Neuroanatomy 25, 376, 15, 487, 583 
Neurobiology [See Biology] 4 
[See Also Biochemistry] 


Neurochemistry 

89, 383, 410, 451, 528, 540, 555, 565, 595, 
652, 1231, 1268, 1467, 1602 4 
Neurodermatitis [See Psychosomatic 
Disorders] : à 
Neuroinfections [See Infectious Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders} 
Neuroleptic Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Mesoridazine, 
Perphenazine, Promazine, Reserpine, 
Tranquilizing Drugs, Trifluoperazine] 
1565, 1566, 1613, 1633 

Neurological Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 4 

Neurologists [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 

Neurology [See Also Medical Sciences] 
229 

Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cerebral 
Palsy, Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, 
Nervous System Disorders, Paralysis, 
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Parkinsons Disease] 
Neurons [See Also Motor Neurons, Rods 


(Eye)] 391, 583 
Neuropathology [See Also Medical Sci- 
ences] 25 
Куа [See Nervous System Disor- 
lers] 
Neurophysiology 418 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 
Neuropsychiatry [See Also Medical Sci- 
ences, Psychiatry] 1239 
Neuropsychology [See Also Psychology, 
Social Sciences] 39, 863 
Neurosciences [See Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
rochemistry, Neurology, Neuropatholo- 
, PESE ооруу leuropsychiatry, 
europsychol UM 
Neurosis [See Anxiety Neurosis, 
Childhood Neurosis, Neurotic Depres- 
sive Reaction, Obsessive Compulsive 
Neurosis, Phobic Neurosis] 361, 1254, 
1255, 1267, 1301, 1460, 1703 
Neurosis (Childhood) [See Childhood 
Neurosis] 
Neurosurgery [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods, Psychosurgery, Surgery, 
Sympathectomy] 1590 
leurosyphilis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Infectious Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 
Neurotic ive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (E- 
motion), Emotional States, Neurosis] 
1275, 1284, 1521, 1576, 1657 
Neuroticism 321, 1075, 1086, 1088, 1089, 
1120, 1479 
New Zealand 810, 1144, 1718 
Newborn Infants [See Neonates] 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 
Communication] 
Newspapers [See Mass Media] 
Niacin [See Nicotinic Acid] 
Nialamide [See данне Drugs, 
Antipsychotic Drugs, опоатіпе Oxi- 
dase Inhibitors] 
Nicotinamide [See Vitamins] 
Nicotine [See Also Cholinergic Blocking 
Drugs] 548 
Nicotinic Acid [See Also Vitamins] 1558 
Nictitating Membrane [See Tissues 


(Body)] ч 

Nightmares [See Dreamin ] 

Nihilism [See Philosophies 

Nitrogen 450 

Nocturnal Emission [See Orgasm, Psy- 

chosexual Behavior] 

пое (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 

tion) 

Noise (Visual) [See Visual Stimulation] 

Noise Effects [See Also Environmental 

Effects] 126, 129, 132, 321, 387, 1210 

Noise Levels (Work Areas) [See Also 

Auditory Stimulation, Loudness, Percep- 

у Stimulation, Working Conditions] 
14 

Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 

chological Terminology] 

Nonchromaffin Paraganglia [See Auto- 

nomic Nervous System] 

Noncommissioned Officers [See Govern- 

ment Personnel, Military Personnel] 

Nonconformity (Personality) [See Per- 


sonality Traits] 

Nondirected Рі Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] _ 
Nondirective Therapy [See Client Cen- 
tered Therapy] 


Nondisjunction 
- Chromosome Disorders] 
-Nongraded Schools [See Schools] — 
in Regression [See Statistical 

orrelation| 
окы Elements [See Nitrogen] 

Nc Statistical Tests [See 

posed Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
en fessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
- fessional Personnel] 


lonprofit Organizations [See Organiza- 
tions] 


lis 


" 


oe Syllable Learning [See Also 
erbal Learning] 219, 390 

Nonstandard English [See Also Lan- 
TES Verbal Communication] 1014, 


Nonverbal Communication [See Also 
“Body Language, Eye Contact, Facial 
'essions, Gestures, Smiles] 946, 955, 
, 973, 1020, 1021, 1032, 1034, 1042, 
047, 1051, 1052, 1056, 1059, 1141, 1330, 
1505, 1514 

‘Nonverbal Learning [See Social Learn- 


g] 

Nonverbal Reinforcement [See Rein- 

- forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 

forcement) 

- Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 

Norepinephrine [See Also Amines, Cate- 

holamines, Sympathomimetic Drugs] 

7410, 412, 525, 526, 595, 671 

Normal Distribution [See Statistical 

Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 

Norms (Test) [See Test Norms] 

- Norway 825, 1899 

Norway Rats [See Mammals, Rats, Ro- 

dents] 

Nouns [See Also Grammar, Language, 

Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 

_ 398, 1049, 1050 

Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 

Novocaine [See Analgesic Drugs, An- 

esthetic Drugs] 

NREM Sleep [See Also Sleep] 376, 423 

Nuclear Family [See Also Family Struc- 
ypothesis Testing [See Experimen- 

tal Design, Hypothesis Testing] n 

- Number Comprehension [See Compre- 

ы pension 

_ Numbers (Numerals) [See Language, 

L go) ums Written” que 


РА 


uage] 
uns [See Religious Personnel] 


Nursery School Stude: ў 
dents] 1817 nts [See Also Stu. 


) ену [Sans [sco School] 

Nurses [S edical Personn. 

.— Psychiatric Nurses, Public Health Эш 

E ice Nurses] 1096, 1721, 1777, 1978, 2002 

ES сню [бее Also Residential 
А EG rio 

1565, DA з, Treatment Facilities] 


Nursing S 
167.5 tudents [See Also Students] 


Nutrition 607, 628, 706, 1435 
lutritional Deficiencies 458 
Nystagmus 419, 1423 
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Obedience [See Personality Traits] 
Obesity [See Also Хову eight, Phy- 


Wi 
sique, S toms] 1185, 1572 
Objectives (Organizational) [See Organi- 
zational spices Pen 


See Personality Traits} 
Oblique Rotation [See ‘Also Factor Anal- 
sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
leasurement] 86, 1088 
Observation Methods [See Also Empiri- 
cal Methods] 773, 776, 957, 1659, 1660, 
1684, 1803, 1841 
Observational Learning 240, 1372 
Obsessions [See Also Thought Disturb- 


ances] 1608 

Obsessive ive Neurosis [See Also 
Neurosis] 1267, 1479, 1518, 1638, 1663 
Obsessive ive Personality [See 


Personality Disorders] 

Obsessive Neurosis [See Obsessive Com- 
pulsive Neurosis] 

Obstetrics Gynecology [See Medical 
Sciences] 


Obturator Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Occipital Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Telence- 
phalon, Visual Cortex] 

Occupation (Parental) [See Parental Oc- 


Piece 6 Adjustment 786, 1333, 
t s , 
1648, 1941, 1974 
Occupational Aspirations 1132, 1433 
Occupational Attitudes 1989 
Occupational Choice 1903, 1947 
Occupational Guidance 1437, 1478, 1903, 
1926, 1929, 1958, 1973 

tional Interest Measures [See 
Also Kuder Occupational Interest Sur- 
vey, Strong Vocational Interest Blank] 
58, 1948, 1951, 1957, 1972, 1974 
Occupational Interests 785, 789, 1869 
Occupational Mobility 785, 789, 1943, 
2004, 2012 
Occupational Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Focus Preference [See Prefer- 
ences 
Occupational Safety [See Working Con- 
ditions] 
Occupational Stress [See Stress] 
Occuy Success Prediction [See 
Also Personnel Evaluation, Personnel 
Management, Prediction} 1983, 1988 

See Also Related Terms] 
1365, 1955, 1958, 1965 
Octopus [See Invertebrates] 
Oculomotor Response [See Eye Move- 
ments] 
Odor Discrimination [See Olfactory Per- 
ception, Perceptual Discrimination! 
Oedipal Complex [See Also сһоапа- 
lytic Personality Factors] 1077, 1107 
fenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 

dT (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 
шеп 
Ojibwa Indians [See American Indians] 
Old Age [See Aged] 
КУУГ ТЫ. Каан [See Electri- 

ctivity, Electrophysiology, 
Potentials cul ay, Evoked 

factory Mucosa [See Tissues (Body)] 

Olfactory Nerve [See Also Peri 
Nerves} 480, 513, | eripheral 


TEF Perception [See Also Olfa 

Thresholds} 124, oal 410, 483, 648, 6® 

Olfactory Thresholds [See Also Olfactory 
erception] 124 
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Oligophrenia [See Mental Retardation] 
On ing) Job Training [See Personnel 
Trainin 

Onset (Disorders) 1297 

Ontogeny [See Development] 

Open Classroom Method [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 

Operant Conditioning [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Conditioning, Esca] 


Conditioning, Зар Conditioning] 232, 
260, 283, 381, 393, 452, 508, 553, 614, 
617, 619, 631, 642, 643, 647, 648, 659, 
1377, 1639, 1665, 1683 

Operation (бие) Dee ael 
Ophidiophobia [See Phobias) 
Ophthalmologic Examination [See Diag- 


nosis] 

Ophthalmology [See Medical Sciences] 
Opiates [See Also Apomorphine, Hero- 
in, Morphine, Papaverine) 585, 1366, 
1562 

Opinion (Public) [See Public Opinion] 
Opinion Change [See Attitude Change] 
Opinion Questionnaires [See Attitude 
Measures] ) 

Surveys [See Attitude Measures] 
Opinions [See Attitudes] 
Opium Alkaloids [See Opiates] 
Opium Containing Drugs [See 
Opium Derivatives [See Opiates 
Opossums [See Mammals: 
Optic Chiasm [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Hypothalamus] 

Lobe [See Brain, Central Nervous 
System, Mesencephalon] ; 
Optic Nerve [See Also Peripheral 
Nerves] 388, 493 А 
Optical Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion)] 


iates] 


[See Emotional States, Person- 
One ЖЫЙ See Medical Personnel] 
Optomet ee Medi 
Oral ea sion [See Verbal Com- 

ication 

Oral Tornei [See Birth Control, 
Family Planning] А 
Ога! Reading Bee Also Reading) 1453 
Organ Of Corti [See Cochlea] 
Organ tation [See 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] я 

Brain $; [See Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System D: 
orders, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Nervot 
System Disorders, Senile Deed 
Senile Psychosis, Syndromes, 19 


Psychoses] See Drug Therapy, 

Electroconvulsive Shock dari аг 
у i hi 

coanalysis, Psyc! osurgery] | 195, Т 

Organizational Climate 1999, "i 


Organizational Development 944, D 
2027, 2028, 2029 m 
Goals [See Organizatio 


Merger [See Organiza- 


Physical 


Organizational 
al Objectives] 


Organizational 
tional Change] 28 
Objectives 20: 1937, 


Organizational Structure , 
2010, 2013, 2023, 2024, 2026, 2029, 20:1 
Organizations [See Also Professio! 
Organizations] 828, 922 оша, 

[See Also Premature Ej 
tion, Psychosexual Behavior] 1691 


Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation (Perception)] 

Orienting Reflex [See Also Reflexes, 
Sensory Adaptation] 427 

Orienting Responses [See Sensory Adap- 
tation] 

Originality [See Creativity] 

Orphanages [See Residential Care Insti- 
tutions] 

Orphenadrine [See Amines, Antitremor 
Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking Drugs] 
Orthogonal Rotation [See Also Factor 
Analysis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Measurement, Varimax Rotation] 76, 83, 
86 

Orthography [See Grammar, Language, 
ин Verbal Communication] 
Orthopedically Handicapped [See Physi- 
cally Handicapped] 

Orthopsychiatry [See Medical Sciences, 
Psychiatry] 

Oscilloscopes [See Apparatus] 

Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 

Outpatient Psychiatric Clinics [See Psy- 
chiatric Clinics] 

Outpatient Treatment 1465, 1479, 1492, 
1766, 1767, 1768 

Ovariectomy [See Also Castration, Phys- 
ical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 495, 
509, 512, 521, 602 

Ovaries [See Gonads] 

Overachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Overachievement] 

Overlearning 272, 298, 561 

Overweight [See Obesity] 


Pacifism [See Also Philosophies] 950, 950 
Pain [See Also Migraine Headache, 
Symptoms] 1621 
Pain Perception [See Pain Thresholds, 
Somesthetic Perception] 
Fun ees Drugs [See Analgesic 
rugs 
Pain Thresholds [See Also Somesthetic 
Perception] 117, 584 
Painting (Art) [See Also Art] 1015, 1243 
Paired Associate Learning [See Also 
Verbal Learnin; ] 186, 204, 207, 208, 247, 
248, 275, 289, 704, 1375 
Palsy [See Paralysis] 
Pancreatectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Panic [See Emotional States, Fear] 
Papaverine [See Also Analgesic Drugs, 
pea) 1601 
aradoxical Sleep [See REM Sleep] 
Paragraphs [See Language, Lingiistics, 
erbal Communication, Written Lan- 
uage] 
aralydehyde [See Hypnotic Drugs] 
Paralysis [See АШ Cerebral" Palsy, 
уоп» System Disorders, Parkinsons 
isease] 45) 
EM Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 
Paramedical Personnel [See Attendants 
( nstitutions), Medical Personnel, Para- 
professional Personnel} 
aramedical Sciences [See Pharmacolo- 
eet Therapy, Psychopharmacol- 


Parameters 
Parameters] (Response) [See Response 
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Parameters (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Parameters] 

ame Statistical Tests [See Also 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Tests] 65, 


71 
Paranoia (Psychosis) [See Also Psycho- 
sis] 567, 888, 1287, Dei ы 
Paranoid Personality [See Personality 
Parandd Schizophrenia Also 
[See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 1299 d 
Education 1145, 1147 
Personnel [See Also 
Attendants institutions), Teacher 
Aides] 1131, 1177, 1700, 1712 
Parapsy: Phenomena [See Also 
Ех! P tion, Precognition, 


trasensory Percep 
Psychokinesis, Telepathy] 89, 92 
Parapsychology [See Extrasensory Per- 
ception, Karepe em Phenomena, 
bui chokinesis, Telepathy] 


[See Infectious 
orders] 
Nervous System [See 
Autonomic Nervous System, Vagus 
Nerve] 
Drugs [See Cholinerg- 


P: 

ic Blocking Drugs] 

Parathyroid Dn: [$ее Endocrine 

Disorders] 

Parent Child Communication [See Inter- 
rsonal Communication] 

Child Relations [See Also Family 
Relations, Father Child Relations, 
Mother Child Relations, Parental Atti- 
tudes, Parental Permissiveness] 767, 769, 
771, 715, 776, 824, 884, 1204, 1244, 1310, 


1675, 1676, 1689, 1823, 1869 
Parent Educational u [See 
Educational Background, Family Back- 


ound] 
Parental Absence [See Family Structure, 
Father Absence] ч 
Parental Attitudes [See Also no 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 777, 


1011, 1289, 1761, 1858 

Parental Authoritarianism [See Parental 

Permissiveness] z 

Parental Influence [See Parent Child 

Relations) - 
[See Also Family 


Back; 4] 714, 1816 

Pareatal Permissiveness (See Also Child 
Discipline, Childrearing Practices, Fami- 
ly Relations, Parent Child Relations] 775 
Parental Role [See Family Relations, 


Roles} 
I [See Also Fathers, Foster Par- 
ents, Mothers, Unwed Mothers] 437, 
769, 1283, 1391, 1877,1930 — 

[See Monoamine Oxidase In- 


hibitors] " 
Parietal Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Telence- 


halon] E 
Disease [See Also Brain 

Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders, Para- 


lysis] 1606 
pau (Recreational) [See Recreation 
Areas 
Sue [See Also Legal Processes] 1733, 
1743, 1749 

Officers [See Also Government 


Parole 
Personnel] 1738 
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Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
[See Also 


Partially 
Handicapped] 1419, 1453 

a [See Handicapped, 
Visually Handicapped] 

д [See Also Group Participa- 
tion, Interpersonal Interaction, Social 
Howls ial Interaction] 1769 

Aggressive See Per- 
sonality Disorders] | 
Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] 
Passiveness [See puru Traits] 
1478, [722 


Pastoral c Н 
ttiolo| 
ying [See Бл Disor- 


ders] 
[See Medical Personnel, 


Physicians 
ene See Medical Sciences, Neuro- 
iol 


, Psychopathology] 
Patient Characterstics [See Personality 
Traits} 
Patient Therapist Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic тосын] 
Patients [See Geriatric Patients, Hospi- 
talized Patients, Medical Patients, Psy- 
chiatric Patients| 
Patriarchy [See Family Structure] 
Pattern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 


bility] 
See Also Perce 

tual Discrimination] 69, 243, 267, 1426 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Pay [See Se Кт 
Peace Corps | Also Government 
Programs] 1961 
Pearson Dod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation) A 

Order [See Animal Dominance) 

Accidents [See Also Acci- 


dents] 2039 
Pediatricians [See Medical Personnel, 


Physicians) 
Pediatrics (See Medical Sciences) 

[See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations] 
Peer Relations [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction) 773, 884, 921, 1343, 1855, 
1881, 1 
Peer Tutoring [See Teaching, Teaching 


Methods 
Pellagra [See Nutritional Deficiencies] 
[See Birds] 

[See Antibiotics] 
Penis [See Also Male Genitalia] 459 
Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 
Penology 1737 
Pentobarbital [Sce Ао M 
Drugs, Hypnotic Dru; 16, d E 
593,605 E 
Pentylenetetrazol [See Also CNS Stimu- 
lating Drugs] 568 
Pentylenetetrazole [See Pentylenetetra- 


zol 
px sets [See Drugs] 
Peptic Ulcers [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 
cers] 
Peptides [See Dru; 

| [See ik Related Terms] 98, 
100, 106, 116, 121, 170, 189, 870, 1023, 


1124, 1222, 1243, 1997 2 
Perception (Self) [See Self Perception] 


ess (Personality) [See Person- 


eptual Aftereffect [See Also Afteri- 
Illusions (Perception)] 101, 141, 


itive Development, а Бос Ано 708 

Discrimination [See Also Pat- 
crimination] 177, 268 

tual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 


eptual Disturbances [See Also Audi- 
Hallucinations, Hallucinations} 


6, 1399, 1450 
D Measures [See Also S 
Color Word Test] 124, 591, 708, 80%, 


1414 

. Perceptual Motor Coordination [See Also 
Perceptual Motor Processes} 96, 1879, 
20 


Motor Development [See Mo- 
lopment, Perceptual D 


Motor Learning 91, 97, 726, 
Motor Processes [$ес Also 
ti 


» ual Motor Coordination, Track- 
, 321, 1923 


ientation (Perception)] 
_ ientation (Pei ion 
бакен Stimulation [See Also Audito- 


Е layed Audito: 
. Feedback, 


- Performing Arts [See M 
 Pericardium (Bec Candid АВ System] 


3 tem Disorders] 
Re Nerves [See Also Olfactory 
lerve, E cem Spinal Nerves, 
е 


(Parental) [See Parental 


уепеѕѕ 
_ Permissiveness] 
ў [See Also Antipsychotic 
М 


| eam Oe ptić Drugs, Tranquilizing 
teraction, Se Beha ie 1 E 
| ЕРА а! ауіог, al Inter- 


. Perseverance [See Persistance] 
s [See Thought Disturb- 


. ances] 
ншке [See Also Personality Traits} 


Personal 
Adjustment} 


: суола! Space 932, 965, 976, 998 
. Personal Values [Sce Also Values] 881, 


ОР 
1 1070, НУ [See Also Related Terms] 


Personality : 
Measures] ^ ment [See Personality 


< Personality Change 766, 1307, 15; 
ED , 1307, 1588 
ality Trait] Characteristics [See Person- 
Correlates 1092, 1328, 1349 
Pies Bayehon жү [See Also Psy- 
yu, 7166, 781 Development} 
Disorders 1187, 1227, 1230, 


[See Emotional 


1531, 1596 
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Personality Factors (Psychoanalytic) [See 
Psychoanalytic pen) Pastore) 
Personality Inventories [ Personality 
Pe Measures [Sce Also Child 
Personality ild- 
rens Personality Questionnaire, Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule, Embed- 
ded Figures Testing, Eysenck Personali- 
ty Inventory, Human Figures Drawing, 

er Detre Self Rating Scale, Minn 
Ми рав Personality [nven, Psycho- 
logical Screening Inventory, Rorschach 
Test, Sixteen Personality Factors Ques- 
tion, Tennessee Self t Scale, 
Zungs Self Rating Depression Scale] 62, 
112, 1065, 1068, 1071, 1072, 1089, 1090, 
1108, 1257, 1325, 1470 


Aum Processes [Sce Also Related 
Terms] 785, 807, 849, 1320, 1711, 2007 
[See Person- 


ality cr E 
Personality [See Personality 
Measures] 

Surveys [Sce Personality 
Measures] 
"d Tests [See Personality Meas- 
ures) 

, 1099, 1113, 


Personality Traits [See Also Aggressive- 
ness, Assertiveness, Authoritarianism, 
Conformity (Personality), Creativity, 
Defensiveness, (Personafi- 
ty), Emotional Immaturity, Emotional 
ney, Барање Extroversion, Femi- 
ninity, Honesty, ndependence (Person- 
ality), Individuality, Internal External 
Locus Of Control, Introversion, Mascu- 
linity, Who ria Self Control, "as 
ty, Suggest ility, Timidity] 117, 315, 
396, 437, 698, 907, 785, p 847, 895, 
937, 983, 999, 1064, 1069, 1070, 1074, 
1087, 1092, 1093, 1098, 1100, 1101, 1102, 
1109, 1117, 1177, 1202, 1244, 1304, 1328, 
1337, 1344, 1348, 1351, 1407, 1735, 1760, 
1863, 1875, 1890, 1947, 1994, 2012, 2013 
M xg (Prison) [See Prison Person- 
nel 
Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training] 
Personnel Evaluation [See Also Evalua- 
tion, Job Applicant Interviews, Job 
Applicant Screening, Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction, Personnel Mana; nt] 
1848, 1970, 1981, 1992, 1994, 2010, 2011 
Personnel Management [See Also Job 
Peres Job dont аа Job 
pplicant Screenin; ili ecruit- 
ment, Occupational Seapets Prediction, 
Personnel Evaluation, Personnel Re- 
cruitment, Personnel Selection] 1144, 
2015, 2021 
Personnel Placement [See Personnel 
Management] 
Personnel R [See Also Mili- 
tary Recruitment, Personnel Manage- 


ment] 1131, 1968 
Personnel Selection [See Personnel 


[See Also 
Management] 891, 1131, 1174, 1742, 
1813, 1949, 1 
1967, 1968 950, 1952, 1959, 1962, 1964, 
Personnel Supply 1955, 1962 
Personnel T. [See Personnel 
Teacher Education, diui = oa 


es 


ing, Military Trainin, 1131, 1174, 19 
1986, 1961, 1962, 19681973 EC 


Pessimism [See Emotional States, Per- 
sonality Traits] 
Petit Mal Epilepsy [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Epi- 
lepsy, Nervous Sysiem Disorders] 
Petting See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Peyote [See Hallucinogenic Drugs, Psy- 
chotomimetic Drugs] 
Phantom X [See VA inseri. 
Pharmacology [See Also Psychopharma- 
cology] 369, 406, 547, 566, p d 

у [See Drug Therapy] 

[See 


Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 
Phenacetin [Sce Analgesic Drugs] 
Phenelzine [See Also Anti Bekins 
Drugs, Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] 
158 
Pheniprazine (See Antidepressant Drugs] 
Phenmetrazine [See Also Amines, Sym- 


thomimetic Drugs] 593 1 
Phenobarbital [See Also Hypnotic 
Drugs] 592 

hol PL ә ] hs 

logic: nomena| 

Phdwensentlogy жеме 21, 22, 27, 41, 45, 1023, 
1073, 1104 
Phenothiazine Derivatives [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Mesoridazine, 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Perphenazine, Pro- 
mazine,  Thioridazine, Tranquilizing 
ами Й Adrenergic 
Blocking Drugs, Amines] __ 3 
Phenyl [See Also Amino Acids] 
576 f 5 
Phenylketonuria [See Metabolism Disor- 
d 


ers] 
Pheromones 495, 673 
Phi Coefficient [See Statistical Correla- 


Phi 1027 

phi [See Also Animism, Eni 
temology, Existentialism, Hu , 
Logic (Phil hy), Pacifism] 15, 26, 37, 
41, 48, 368, 939 E e 
Phobias [See Also School Phobia] Д 


Phobic Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 
1267, 1479 im 
Phonemes [See Also Consonants, AY 
guage, ra istics, Verbal Communica 
tion, Vowels] 624, 1381 

Phonetics [See Consonants, Lan; ух 
Linguistics, Phonemes, Syllables, Tho 
Communication, Vowels, Words ( 
netic Units) 
Phoakcs [See Curriculum, Language Arf 
esed See Grammar, m 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication| yis- 
Photic Threshold [See Illumination, 


Photographic Art 
Photographs 319 [See Шоп tion, 
Visual Stimulation] Endings, 
Photoreceptors [See Also Nerve 

Rods (Eye)] 432 me 
Phrases {See Language, Linguist 

bal Communication] 


Phrenic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Physical Agility [See Motor Processes] 
Physical Development [See Also Motor 
Development, Prenatal Development, 
Sexual Development] 740, 762, 1888 
Physical Dexterity [See Motor Processes, 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Percep- 
tual Motor Processes] 
Physical Education [See Curriculum] 
Physical Endurance 90, 164, 425, 1997 
Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 
Physical Fitness 165 
Physical Growth [See Physical Develop- 
ment] 
Physical Handicaps (Attit Toward) [See 
Also Handicapped (Attitudes Toward)] 
1455 
Physical Strength 165 
Physical Therapists [See Medical Person- 
nel, Paraprofessional Personnel] 
Physical Therapy 1480 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Also 
Adrenalectomy, Castration, Dental 
Treatment, Induced Abortion, Male 
Castration, Neurosurgery, Ovariectomy, 
Pinealectomy, Psychosurgery, Surgery, 
Sympathectomyi 1490, 1731 
Physically Handicapped [See Also Hand- 
icapped] 1192, 1455, 1480, 1741, 1745 
Physicians [See Also Medical Personnel, 
Psychiatrists] 1336 
Physiological Aging 784, 792, 794 
Physiological Arousal 180, 338, 339, 344, 
371, 378, 385, 426, 427, 433, 591, 597, 
1647 
npe Correlates 417, 425, 518, 
Physiological Psychology [See Neuropsy- 
Боору, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
Physiological Stress [See Also Stress] 431 
Physiology [See Also Related Terms] 566 
Physiotherapy [See Physical Therapy] 
Physique [See Also Body Height, Body 
Weight, Obesity] 792, 937 
Physostigmine [See Also Amines, Choli- 
nergic Drugs] 527, 542 
Piaget (Jean) 11, 697, 739, 742, 750 
Piano [See Musical Instruments] 
Pica [See Mania] 
Picks Disease [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Syndromes] 
Picrotoxin [See CNS Stimulating Drugs] 
Pigeons [See Also Birds] 631, 642, 647, 
654, 660, 686 
Pigments 363 
Pigs [See Also Mammals] 405 
Pilocarpine [See Cholinergic Drugs] 
nos (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 
imozide [See Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Pinealectomy [See Also Р! E Treat- 
ment Methods, Surgery] 469 
Pipradrol [See Also Antidepressant 
is 5, CNS Stimulating Drugs] 461, 


Mun (Frequency) [See Also Auditory 
timulation, Perceptual Stimulation] 
DL 132, 134, 385 
Pitch Discrimination [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Perception] 


Pitch Perception [See Auditory Percep- 

кь Pitch Discrimination] 

ришу Disorders [See Also Endocrine 
isorders] 1185 
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Pituitary Gland [See Hypothalamo Hy- 
Beppe System] 

ituitary Hormones [See Corticotropin] 
PK (Parapsychology) [See Psychokinesis] 
Placebo [See Drugs] 
Planarians [See Invertebrates] 
Planning (Management) [See Manage- 


ment Plannin; 

Plasma [See Blood Plasma] 
Plastic Surgery [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 

Play [See Recreation] 

Per mal) [See даша Play] 

y elopment ldhood) [See 
Childhood Play Development] i 
Play у [See Also Child Psychoth- 
erapy, Psychotherapy] 1540 
Playgrounds [See Recreation Areas] 
Pleasure [See Also Emotional States] 861 
Plethysmography [See риш 

у [See Diagnosis] 
Pneumonia [See Respiratory Tract Dis- 
orders] 
Poetry [See Literature] 
Point Biserial Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Police Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel] 1075, 1717, 1971, 2033 
Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Policy Making] 
Poliomyelitis [Sce Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Infectious Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Viral Disor- 
ders] 
Political Assassination 1368 
Political Attitudes [See Also National- 
ism, Political Conservatism, Political 
Liberalism, Political Radicalism, Politi- 
cs] 774, 825, 839, 841, 842, 887, 898 
Political [See Politics] 
Political Candidates [See Politics] 
Political Conservatism [See Also Political 


Attitudes] 1013 

Political Economic Systems 805 

Political Elections [See Politics] 

Political Issues [See Politics] 
Liberalism 


Political [See Also Political 
Attitudes] 1013, 1148 
Political Parties [See Politics] У 
Political Processes [See Politics, Voting 
Behavior] Е 
Political Radicalism [See Also Political 
Attitudes] 825 У . 
Politics [See Also Political Attitudes, 


Voting Behavior] 806, 894 
Pollution 843, 862 
[See Family Structure, Mar- 


atus] i 
ervous System Disor- 


Pons [See Brain, Brain Stem, Central 
Nervous System] _ 

[See Social Ар] roval] 
Population (Statistics) [See Statistical 
Sample Parameters] 

[See Demo- 


phic Characteristics] _ 
Control [See Birth Control] 
у 978 Sst d 
Porphyria [See Metabolism Disorders] 
[See Mammals] 
Positive Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 222, 256, 393 
Positive Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 


ing)] 
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Positivism [See Personality Traits] 

Post Graduate Students [See College 
Students, Students] ^ 
Postpartum Depression [See Depression 


(Emotion)] 
Posttrea! Followup 1357, 1753, 


tment 
1755, 1766 
Posture 1052, 1526 
Potassium 512 
Potassium Bromide 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs] 
този Tons [See Electrolytes, Potas- 
sium, 
ene (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tial 
ap (Drugs) [See Drug Potentia- 
tion 
Poverty 42, 889 
Poverty Areas [See Also Environment, 
Social Environments] 948, 1030 
Power 916, 938, 943, 1769 
Practice [See Also Massed Practice] 1878 
Practice Effects 204, 615, 799 
Pragmatism [See Philosophies] 
Praise [See Positive Reinforcement, Re- 
inforcement, Social Behavior, Social 
Reinforcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 
Prayer [See Religious Practices] 
ition [ Also Extrasensory 
Perception, Parapsychological Phenome- 
na] 610, 611 
Predictability (Measurement) [See Also 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment] 1964 
Prediction [See Also Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 69, 205, 212, 285, 969, 
1201, 1908, 1979, 2020, 2032 
Predictive Validity [See Also Statistical 
Validity] 1921 
Predisposition 1231, 1258, 1704 
Prednisolone [See Corticosteroids, Ster- 
oids| 
ol Measures 341 
Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences] 341, 345, 354, 
503, 688, 1163 
Preferences (Aesthetic) [See Aesthetic 
Preferences] 
Preferences (Food) [See Food Prefer- 
ences] 
Preferred Rewards [See Also Reinforce- 
ment, Rewards] 1980 
231, 521, 1697, 1716 
Prejudice [See Also Social Influences] 
833, 881, 977, 1950, 2036 
Premarital Intercourse [See Also Psycho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Intercourse 
(Human)] 992 
Premature Ejaculation [See Also Or- 
asm, Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual 
unction Disturbances] 1668 
Premenstrual Tension [See Endocrine 
Disorders] 
Prenatal Development [See Also Fetus, 
Physical Development] 598 
Prenatal Developmental Stages [See Fe- 
tus, Prenatal Development] 
Preschool Age Chil [See Also Child- 
ren] 250, 354, 702, 705, 708, 714, 716, 
721, 722, 725, 126, 731, 747, 751, 755, 
162, 763, 772, 773, 776, 821, 963, 1066, 
1110, 1244, 1257, 1400, 1832, 1881, 1911, 
1921, 1924 1 ? 
Presenile Dementia [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous Spie Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Syndromes] 


[See Analgesic 


d 


tation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods] 
tation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 

tation Methods] п 
Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 
Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Pressure (Systolic) [See Systolic Pres- 
- sure] 
E da [See Also Related Terms] 

369 


Priests [See Religious Personnel] 
"Primary Mental Health Prevention 1498 
did Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment 
Primary School Students [See Elementa- 

School Students, Students] 

Schools [See 

Schools] 


Primates (Nonhuman) [See Chimpan- 
.zees, Mammals, Monkeys] 
Printing (Handwriting) [See Handwrit- 
ing, Language, Verbal Communication, 
Titten Language] 

‘Prismatic Stimulation [See Perceptual 
‘Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 
Prison Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel] 945 
Prisoners 945, 1321, 1488, 1779 
Prisoners Dilemma Game 929 

Prisoners Of War [See Prisoners] 

Prisons [See Also Correctional Institu- 
tions] 945, 960, 1748, 1778 
Privileged Communication 1130 
Proactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
“ence (Learning)] 629 
Probability [See Also Statistical Proba- 
Шу] 23, 166, 211, 264, 285, 337, 348, 


Бозау Learning 205, 209, 213, 220, 


Probation 
`1735, 1759 
Probation Officers [See Government 
Personnel] 
Problem Drinking [See Alcohol Drinking 
Patterns] 
Problem Solving [See Also Cognitive 
_ Processes, Group Problem. Solving] 174, 
an 226, 230, 243, 286, 343, 720, 1186, 


Process Psychosis [See Ps chosis] 
| hem Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 


. Processes (Associative) [See Associative 
Processes] 


Elementary 


[See Also Legal Processes] 


(Cogniti iti 
irme (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
| (Motor) [See Motor Processes; 
5 Processes (Social) [See Social нна 
Prochlorperazine - [See Antipsychotic 
Y DES Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 


Professional Certification 33 

Professional Communication [See Scien- 

tific Communication] 

Professional Consultation [See Also 

Mental Health Consultation] 1174, 1498, 

LR 1931, 1961, 1962 | 

onal Contribution 37, 244, 28 

294, 306, 327, 336, 924, 983, 1013, 1086 

АЯ 1085, 1222, 1282, 1538 7” 
Criticism 71, 

351, 375, 945, 1091 ee 


fessional Criticism Reply 65, 81, 1994 
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Professional Ethics 1126, 1136, 1160, 
1171, 1780 


[See Also Scientific Communication] 
191, 403, 434, 1059, 1573 

Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 

Professional Organizations [See Also 
Organizations] 12 

Professional Standards 1146, 1160, 1170, 
1701 

Professors [See College Teachers] 
Profiles (Measurement) 54 

Profoundly Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 1393, 
1642 


Progesterone [See Also Sex Hormones] 
Prognosis 1230, 1247, 1470, 1574, 1766 
Prognosis 1230, , , , 
Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health) 
[See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Program Planning (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Fanning] 
Instruction [See Also Teach- 


ing, Teaching Methods] 201, 1847, 1870 
Баа lur [See Programed 
Instruction] 


"Teaching [See Programed 
Instruction] 

Textbooks [See Instructional 
Media, Teaching] 
Programing (Computer) [See Computer 
Software] 


(Government) [See Govern- 
ment Programs] 

(Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] 
Project Follow Through [See Educational 
Programs, Government Programs] 
Proj Head Start [See Educational 
Programs, Government Programs] 
Projection (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 
Projective Personality Measures [See 
Human Figures Drawing, Personality 
Measures, Rorschach Test| 
Projective Techniques [See Human Fig- 
ures Drawing, Rorschach Test] 
Prolactin 495, 519 
Prolixin [See Fluphenazine] 
Promazine [See Also Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 525 
Promiscuity [See Коркин Behavior] 
Pronouns [See Grammar, Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 
Pronunciation [See Speech Characteris- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 

[See Social Influences] 

Propranolol [See Also Adrenergic Block- 
ing Drugs, Alcohols] 582, 1609 
(ede [ке prd Endings] 
Prose е Autobiography, Bio, hy, 
Literature] скы ВУ 
Prostate [See Male Genitalia] 
кы [See chosexual Behavior] 
Е сіе Ѕее Миш- 
tional Deficiencies] | las 
Protein Metabolism [See Also Metabol- 
ism] 555 [мс Alio 
Proteins Blood Proteins, Im- 
munoglobulins] 462, 479 " 
Proteins (Blood) [See Blood Proteins] 
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Protest (Student) [See Student Acti: : 
Protestantism [See Religious Affiliat 


Religious Beliefs] 

Prunitus [See Symptoms] 
Pseudocyesis [See Psychosomatic 
ders] 


Pseudoneurotic 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 
thic 


'chopa! Schizophrenia 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] M 
Psllocybin [See Hallucinogenic Drugs] 
Psychedelic Drugs [See Also L 
Acid Diethylamide] 854, 866, 990, 1340. 
Psychiatric Aides [See Medical Persor 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Parapro- 


Psychodiagnosis] à 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See | 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] ^ 
Psychiatric Clinics [е so Treatment 
Facilities] 1549, 1716, 1766 1 
Psychiatric Disorders [See Mental Disor- — 
ders] 

Psychiatric Hospital Admission [See In- | 
stitutionalization, Psychiatric Hospital — 
Readmission] 

Psychiatric Hospital [See Also 
Therapeutic Community] 1641, 1762, 
1774 Ј 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission [See — 
Also deir. NN AU 1 
Psychiatric Hospital ДС 
Medical Personnel, Mental Health Рег ` t 
sonnel] 1769, 1781 ization СО 
Psychiatric Hospital [See Com- 
mittment (Psychiatric), Institutionaliza: 


tion, Psychiatric Hospital Readmissio 
Psychiatric Hospitals [See Also Residen- 
tial Care Institutions, Treatment Facili 
ties] 1345, 1473, 1698, 1770, 1776, m 
Psychiatric Nurses [See Also Medii 


Personnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Nurses] 1292 5 
Psychiatric Patients 1230, 1249, 1285, — 
1292, 1302, 1304, 1306, 1338, 1345, 1488, _ 
1495, 1502, 1536, 1581, 1620, 1624, 168 
1747, 1755, 1766, 1769, 1773, 1781 an 
Psychiatric Social Workers [See Men 
Health Personnel, Social Workers] . cat 
Psychiatric Training [See Also Clinical — 
Methods Training, Graduate Education, 
Medical Education] 1125, 1129, 1134, ~ 
1148, 1155, 1159, 1162, 1165, 1167, 1173, 
1178, 1179 1 a 
Psychiatrists [See Also Medical Person- _ 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Physi- — 
cians] 1153, 1464, 1490 Б. 
Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiat); i 
Community Psychiatry, Medical SC 
ences, Neuropsychiatry, Social Psy 459, _ 
try] 1155, 1152. 1191, 1198, 1457, uo ^ 
1464, 1467, 1471, 1472, 1475, 1476, 1491, 
1602, 1778 m. x 
T: 

lysis eam Analy- 
sis, Psychotherapy] 148 
1505, 1513, 1516, 1517, 1 
1535, 1544, 1545, 1551, 1552, 
Psychoanalysts [See Also Mental ҮТ 
Personnel, Psychotherapists] 967, . ie 
1180, 1507, 1526, 1553 10, 80 


Psychoanalytic Interpretation 
1053, 1062, 1077, 1079, 1356, 1506, 1 


Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
Also Conscience, Conscious (Personality 
Factors, Ego, Oedipal Complex, Sub- 
conscious, Superego, Unconscious (Per- 
sonality Factor)] 1077 

Psychoanalytic Theory 712, 715, 751, 
1095, 1106, 1111, 1112, 1116, 1119, 1180, 
1552, 1693, 1695 

Psychoanalytic Therapy [See Psychoana- 
lysis} 
Psychoanalytic Training [See Clinical 
Methods Training] 

Psychodiagnosis [See Also Diagnosis, 
Psychodiagnostic Interview] 64, 326, 
770, 909, 1181, 1184, 1187, 1197, 1217, 
1225, 1227, 1233, 1234, 1237, 1238, 1245, 
1248, 1255, 1257, 1262, 1263, 1271, 1273, 
1275, 1284, 1297, 1304, 1305, 1327, 1386, 
1387, 1459, 1477, 1484, 1487, 1493, 1498, 
1088, 1576, 1596, 1610, 1626, 1630, 1631, 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychodiagnostic interview [See Also 
Diagnosis, Interpersonal Communica- 
tion, e Interaction, Inter- 
views, Psychodiagnosis, Social Behavior, 
Social Interaction] 1263, 1306, 1487, 
1540 

Psychodiagnostic Typologies 1184, 1277, 
1284, 1294, 1306, 1308, 1334, 1484, 1607 
Psychodrama [See Also Ps chotherapeu- 
САМО Psychotherapy] 1479, 
Psychogenesis [See Also Childhood Play 
Development, Cognitive Development, 
Emotional Development, Intel lectual 
Development, Language Development, 
Perceptual Development, Personality 
Development, Psychosocial Develop- 
ment] 798, 1716 

Psychogenic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 
Psychokinesis [See Also Extrasensory 
SECUS Parapsychological Phenome- 
na] 119 

Psycholinguistics [See Also Language, 
Pinguins, Verbal Communication] 


Psychological Screening Inventory [See 
Also Personality Measures, Selection 
Tests] 346 
Psychological Stress [See Also Stress] 
394, 448, 1228, 1258, 1530 
Psychological Terminology [See Also 
Scientific Communication] 16, 1041, 
1184, 1241, 1300 
Psychologists [See Also Clinical Psychol- 
Ogists, Industrial Psychologists, chool 
Psychologists] 909, 1138, 1154, 1166 
Psychology [See Also Child Psychology, 
Clinical Psychology, Comparative Psy- 
chology, Counseling Psychology, Devel- 
quema Psychology, ducational Psy- 
chology, Experimental Psychology, Ger- 
Ontology, Industrial Psychology, Neu- 
торзусћојору, Social Psychology, Social 
Sciences] 1, 3,6, 22,24, 33, 35, 37,39, 43, 
47, 48, 364, 928, 1132, 1161, 1494 
Psychometrics 53, 1338, 1387 
Psychomotor Development [See Motor 
evelopment, Physical Development, 
Psychogenesis] 


Psychophysiologic 
chosomatic Disorders] 
Psychophysiology 229, 1250 


chosis, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Earl; 
Autism, Hallucinosis, Koi offs Psy- 
chosis, 


Psychosomatic Disorders [See 


Psychosi 


Psychotherapeut i 
Countertransference, Psychotherapeutic 


Resistance, Psychothera 
o) 1140, 1225, 1506, 1507, 1514, 1520, 


Peychotherapeutic Processes] 1645 
chotherapeutic Ti 


Dream 
1459, 1463, 1490, 151 
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Psychomotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 


Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] 


[See Also Medical Sci- 


Psychopathology 
ences] 1225, 1286, 1297, 1312, 1573 


Psychopathy 1255 
[See Also Pharma- 


Psychopharmacology 
cology] 549, 600, 603, 1560, 1573, 1583 


hy Measurement 99, 105, 


Psychophysical 
106, 127, 163, 164, 386, 1243 


Psychophysics 123, 155 
Disorders [See Psy- 


Behavior [See Also Eroti- 
cism, Homosexuality, Incest, Lesbian- 


ism, Male Homosexuality, Orgasm, Pre- 
marital Intercourse, Premature Ejacula- 


tion, Sex Roles, Sexual Deviations, 
Sexual Function Disturbances, Sexual 
Intercourse (Human), Transsexualism, 


Vaginismus] 339, 426, 696, 804, 966, 978, 


1017 


Manic Depressive Psychosis, 


Paranoia (Psychosis), Paranoid Schi- 


zophrenia, Psychotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Schizop! 
Toxic Psychoses] 68, 1086, 1187, 1232, 


renia, Senile Psychosis, 


1240, 1288, 1292, 1304, 1460, 1508, 1519, 
1563, 1587, 1658 
[See Also 


Psychosocial 

Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
ity Development, Psychogenesis] 694, 
705, 768, 7 


Mental Беа] 


Mental Retardation [See 


eadjustment 791, 1733, 


[See Also 


1747, 777 
ichosocial Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion] 1254, 1492, 1618, 1746, 1755, 1761, 


Also 
Hypochondriasis] 
1194, 1207, 1328 


Physical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
1482 


Psychotherapeutic Breakthrough [See 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 


[See Also 


ichotherapeu! 
Family Therapy, Psychotherapy] 1721, 


1722 
tic Methods [See Psy- 


Psy à 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 


tic Outcomes 1482, 1485, 


607 
: [See Also 


utic Transfer- 


1521, 1523, 1526, 1531, 1534, 1536, 1547, 
1548, 1550, 1551, 1553, 1650 

ichotherapeutic Resistance [See Also 

[See Also 

Analysis, Dou 1181, 

A „ 1514, 1518, 1531, 

1532, 1538, 1539, 1624, 1637, 1641, 1682, 

1685 


XXX 


Psychotherapeutic Transference [See 
uo Psychotherapeutic Processes] 1512, 
Psychotherapist Attitudes 1180, 1490 

Psychotherapist Trainees [See Therapist 


Trainees] 
Psychotherapists [See Also Mental 
Heath Personnel, Psychoanalysts] 1143, 
Psychotherapy [See Also Brief Psychoth- 
erapy, Child Psychotherapy, Client Cen- 
tered Therapy, Dream Analysis, Exper- 
iential Psychotherapy, Family Therapy, 
Geriatric Psychotherapy, Gestalt Thera- 
py (ор Poth h Individua 

sychotherapy, Pla: erapy, Psy- 
сапу, Psychodrama, Peychothers- 
peutic Counseling, Therapeutic Commu- 
nity, Transactional Analysis] 1194, 1284, 
1460, 1481, 1482, 1496, 1508, 1515, 1528, 
1533, 1536, 1541, 1549, 1550 
Psychotherapy Training [See Also Clini- 
са Моа Training] 1127, 1143, 1146, 
Psychotic Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (E- 
motion) Emotional States, Psychosis] 
1209, 1275, 1607, 1614 

See Also Ly- 


Psychotomimetic Drugs [ 
ШШ? Acid Diethylamide] 564, 1212, 


1 

Pubescence (See Sexual Development] 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Health Service Nurses [See Also 
Government Personnel, Medical Person- 
nel, Nurses] 1896 

Public Health Services [See Community 
Services] 

Public Opinion 1335 

Public Speaking [See Also Language, 
Verbal Communication] 417, 1652 
Public See Community 


Facilities, Transportation] 

acilities, а! ү 

Public Welfare Services [See Community 
Welfare Services] 


Puerto Rico 921, 1758 
Pulmonary Emphysema [See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 

T [See Infectious 


Disorders, Respiratory, Tract Disorders] 
Punishment [ Also Reinforcement 


Pupil (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy)] 


Puromycin [Sec EOS Antibiotics] 
Tracts [See Central Nervous 
System, Spinal Cord] 
ошу [See Neurosurgery, Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods, Surgery, 
Pyromania [See Mania] 


Q Sort Testing Technique [See Testing 
Methods] 
plets [See Siblings] 


Quadru $ 
Quails [See Birds] 
Quartimax Rotation [See Factor Analy- 
sis, Orthogonal Rotation, Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement) 

852, 917, 972 

(Attitude) [See Attitude 


Маа, (Opinion) [See Attitude | 
Measures] ( ) [See Per- 
sonality Measures] 


eligious Personnel] 
AE Mammals] 391, 500, 


thropological) [See Also Cauca- 


Negroes] 1846, 1854 
Race Aiaia [See Also Ethnocentrism, 


Racism] 813, 819, 821, 827, 828, 829, 838, 
842, 887, 986, 1846, 1854 
Racial Differences 833, 851, 858, 986, 
1011, 1353, 1923, 1969 
_ Racial Discrimination 813, 838 
_ Racial Integration [See School Integra- 
tion (Racial), § Social Processes] 
Racial Segregation (Schools) [See School 
. Integration (Racial)] 
j Rackm [See Also Race Attitudes] 838, 
_ 839 


Radial Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Radiation 455, 564, 599 

Radiation Therapy [See Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] 

Radicalism (Political) [See Political Rad- 
icalism] 

cmi) itis [See Nervous System Disor- 


ers) 
Radio [See Mass Media] 
ow ogy [See Also Medical Sciences] 
Rage [See Anger] 
Random Sampling 65, 71, 852 
Rank Difference Correlation [See Statis- 
tical Correlation] 
Rank Order Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Rape [See Antisocial Behavior, Behavior 
Disorders, Crime, Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 
Rapid Eye Movement [See Eye Move- 
ments] 


Rapid Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 
Sleep] 


Rapport [See Interpersonal Attraction: 

Bat Leaning 338,594, 623, 648 1 
а leart) [See Heart Rate 

Rating 1777 | 


Rating Scales 1248, 1292, 1775, 1788, 
Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement, Variable Ratio Rein- 
ee 
] ation [See Logical Thinkin, 
ore [See Defense UE 
ms 
Rats [See Also Mammals, Rodents] 395. 
404, 413, 439, 446, 447, 448, pa 450, 
451, 453, 454, 456, 458, 459, 464, 466, 
- 261, 468, 469, 471, 472, 473, 474, 476, 
- ATT, 478, 479, 481, 482, 485, 486, 487. 
488, 489, 490, 491, 492, 494, 495, 496, 
497, 498, 499, 503, 506, 507, 509, 510 
. 3L 512, 514, 515, 522, 523, 527, sog. 
С. 530, 537, 538, 539, 540, 541, 542, 345 
y м $50, 54, 360, 561, 563, 565, 569, 
› 574, 575, 576, 5771, 
583, 584, 585, 586, 389, 392. 275, 380, 
or 2, D 605, 606, 607, 
› 616, 618, 622, 623, 629, ў 
635, 636, 637, 638, 639, 640. cay, 633 


, 643, 646, 
651, 653, 658, 663, . 676. 
619, ӨМ, G6. s 664, 668, 673, 676, 


D 


= 
eo 
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Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 
Reactions] 

Reaction Formation [See Defense Mech- 
anisms] 

Reaction Time [See Also Response Par- 
ameters] 17, 109, 166, 167, 179, 181, 216, 
234, 276, 349, 578, 708, 1205 

Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 

oe 10 Depression [See Also Affective 
Disturbances, ression (Emotion), 
Emotional States] See Psychosis] 
Reactive Psychosis sychosis| 
Reactive Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 
nia] 

Readaptation [See Adaptation] 

Reading [See Also Oral SERRE Reme- 

dial Reading, Silent Reading] [58, 187, 
196, 242, 1415 an ee 

Reading Ability 1879, , 

Reading Achievement [See Also Аса- 

demic Achievement] 1835, 1878 

Reading [See Also Com- 
rehension] 242 

Reading Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia, 

Learning Disorders] 1371, 1376, 1860, 
1893, 1906, 1920 ЫС 

Reading Education [See Also Curricu- 

lum, Language Arts Education] 1794 

Materials 


[See Instructional 

Media, Teaching] 

Reading Measures 1860, 1920 

Reading Skills 1889 

Reading Speed 1453, 1878 

Readjustment (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 

chosocial Readjustment] 

Readmission chiatric Hospital) [See 

Psychiatric Hospital Readmission] hies] 

Realism (Philosophy) [See Philosophies) 

ЖЕУ 15, 114, 751, s E 
‘eality Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 

Reasoning [See Also Cognitive PARE 

ез, Inductive Deductive Reasoning, In- 

ference, Thinking] 286, 784 

Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 


En 

Re (Learning) [See Also Free Recall, 
Retention, Retention Measures] 186, 
224, 247, 287, 296, 300, 316, 319, 320, 
323, 328, 332, 334, 335, 704, 799, 1114, 
1199, 1205 

Recidivism [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 1102, 1368, 
1759, 1760 

Reciprocal Inhibition [See Be- 
havior Modification, Behavior Therapy] 
Reciprocity [See Also Social Behavior] 
871, 950 = 

R ition [See Also Reten- 
tion, Retention Measures] 187, 189, 198, 
244, 258, 303, 306, 310, 312, 325, 330, 
331, 332, 544, 627, 628 
Reconstruction 


R i [See Reten- 
tion, Retention Measures] 
е Psychotherapy [See Psy- 


ery ) 1332 
ынна [See Also IU Gam- 
ummer Cami ecreati: 

1826, 1958, 1963 ed nl 
Recreation Areas 882, 1963 

Recreation Therapy [See Art Therapy, 
Dance Therapy, Music Therapy] 
Recreational 


Camps аон кг 


chothera; 
> ру] 


хххї 


Recruitment (Military) [See Military 
Recruitment] 
Recruitment (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Recruitment] 

Red Nucleus [See Mesencephalon] 
Reductionism [See Philosophies] 

Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Res] 

Reflexes [See Also Babinski Reflex, 
Flexion Reflex, Orienting Reflex, Startle 
Reflex] 439, 1454 

Reformatories [See Correctional Institu- 
tions) 

Refraction Errors 683 


касе (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 


Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation] 68, 1482, 1737, 
1739, 1741, 1742, 1745, 1748, 1750, 1753, 
1757 

Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 

Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] f г 
Reinforcement [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, Fixed Ratio Reinforce- 
ment, Moneta: Rewards, Negative 
Reinforcement, Positive Reinforcement, 
Preferred Rewards, Punishment, Rein- 
forcement Amounts, Reinforcement 
Schedules, Rewards, Secondary Rein- 
forcement, Self Reinforcement, Social 
Reinforcement, Variable Ratio Rein- 
forcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 61, 
225, 232, 262, 275, 279, 293, 318, 483, 
617, 621, 637, 654, 655, 656, 659, 1683, 
1802, 1814, 1865, 1901 " 
Reinforcement Amounts [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 640, 657, 658 
Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 
Fixed Ratio Reinforcement, Reinforce- 
ment, Variable Ratio Reinforcement] 
217, 259, 260, 263, 511, 523, 627, 648, 
653, 759, 980, 1661 

Relations (International) [See Interna- 
tional Relations] a 
Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 
Relationship Therapy [See Psychothera- 


ао Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization Thera] UN 
Reliability (Stats) [See Statistical 
Reliability] eS 
Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliability] 30 
Religion [See Also Kalte ТӨ 8. 
Religi: eliefs r 
Religions Afin tion Sce Also Hinduism, 
Islam, Judaism, Religious Beliefs, BT 
man Catholicism, Zen Buddhism] 921, 
1782 ee 
Religious Beliefs [See Also Hinduism, 
Islam, Judaism, Religious Affiliate’ 
Roman Catholicism, Zen Buddhism] 
Religious Literature [See Bible] 
Religious Occupations [See 
Personnel] ne 
Religious Personnel 1 7 
Religious Practices [See Also Glossolali- 


a] 820 е 
Religious Prejudices [See Prejudice, 
cial Influences] vas 
REM Dream Deprivation [See DepriY: 


Religious 


tion] 


REM Dreams [See Dreaming] 

REM Sleep [See Also Sleep] 376, 400, 
401, 408, 423, 652 

Remedial Reading [See Also Reading] 
1906 

Remembering [See Retention] 

Repetition (Compulsive) [See Compul- 
sive Repetition] 

Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 
Professional Criticism Reply] 

Repression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 1091 

Reptiles [See Lizards] 

Research [See Experimentation] 

Research Design [See Experimental De- 


sign] 

Research Methods [See Methodology] 

Resentment [See Hostility] 

Reserpine [See Also Antipsychotic 

Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 

Drugs] 526, 533 

Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 

ants (Institutions)] 

Residential Care Institutions [See Also 

Nursing Homes, Psychiatric Hospitals} 

702, 703, 1309, 1726, 1734, 1761 

Resistance (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 

chotherapeutic Resistance] 

Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 

Resonance [See Vibration] 

Resource Teachers [See Educational 

Personnel, Teachers] 

Respiration 397, 407 

Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 

feine] 

Respiratory Distress [See Apnea, Symp- 

toms] 

Respiratory Tract Disorders [See Also 

Apnea] 1443, 1634 

Respondent Conditioning [See Classical 

Conditioning] 

Response Amplitude [See Response Par- 

ameters] 

Response Bias 50, 347 

Response Duration [See Response Par- 

ameters] 

Response Frequency [See Response Par- 

ameters] 

Response Generalization [See Response 

Parameters] 

Roue Lag [See Reaction Time] 

рероме Latency [See Also Response 

Ацев] 163, 187, 306, 402 
esponse Parameters [See Also Interres- 

оа Reaction Time, Response 

bility} ho esponse Set, Response Varia- 

Response Probability [See Probability, 

паде пашаа 

пзе Set [See Also Response Раг- 

е] 85, 100, 112, 1089 S 

rien Speed [See Reaction Time] 

[guess те [See Reaction Time] 

е Variabili: 

Parameters] 85 ky [See Ao КОБОЕ 
ые [See Conditioned Emotional 
See Conditioned Responses, 

nditioned Suppression, Emotional 
sponses] 

Responsibility 1004 

Restlessness [See Emotional States, 

Ram) 
е 3 

aoa (Mental) [See Mental Retar- 


R 
ШП (Mentally) [See Mentally Ке- 
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Retarded Speech Development [See 
Speech Disorders] ! 
Retention [See Also Recall (Learning), 
Recognition (Learning)] 194, 295, 299, 
475, 527, 543, 662, 1406 
Retention Measures [See Also Free 
Recall, Recall (Learning), Recognition 
(Learning)] 326 
Reticular Formation [See Brain, Brain 
Stem, Central Nervous System] 
Retina [See Also Eye (Anatomy), Rods 
(Eye)] 363, 379, 386, 411 
Retinal Image 159, 681, 683 
Retirement 791, 794, 797, 800, 1941 
Retroactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
ence (Learning)] 91, 247, 629 
Reversal Shift [See Also Con- 
cept Learning] 272, 293, 793 
Review (Of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 
Rewards [See Also Monetary Rewards, 
Preferred Rewards, Reinforcement] 759, 
980, 1784 

[See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology] 
Rhythm {See Family Planning] 
Rigidity (Personality) [See Personality 
Traits} 
Riots [See Aggressive Behavior, Collec- 
tive Behavior, Conflict, Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 
Risk Taking [See Also Gamblin, 
Behavior] 284, 348, 351, 352, 3t 
Ritalin [See Methylphenidat] 
Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rites Of Passage [See Death Rites, 
Sociocultural Factors] 
Rituals (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 


tices 

га 6 [See Interpersonal Interaction, 

Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 

Robbery [See Theft] 

Robins [See Birds] 1 

Rodents [See Also Gerbils, Hamsters, 

Mammals, Mice, Rats] 610 

Rods (Eye) [See Also Eye (Anatomy), 

Neurons, Photoreceptors, Retina] 159, 

160, 411 [see Di il 

'nograph: agnosi: 
Re e clo [Sce Counselor Role] 
Expectations 1627, 1 

нт Р 1096, 1289, 1807 

Role Playing 821, 920, 1035, 1800, 1912, 

945 

ial [See Also Sex Roles] 797, 840, 

Eis і [See Also Religious 

Affiliation, Religious Beliefs] 824 

Roommates [See Students] 3 
Test [See Also Personality 

Measures] 764, 782, 1063, 1082, 1233 

Rotary Pursuit [See Perceptual Motor 

Processes, Tracking] | 

ROTC Students [ College Students, 

Government Personnel, Military Person- 

nel, Students, Volunteer Personnel] 

RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] _ 

Rubella [See Infectious Disorders, Viral 

Disorders] ў 

Rulon Test [See Statistical Analysis, 

Statistical Tests] 

Running [See Also Motor Performance, 

Motor Processes] 658 


Social 
, 1939 


xxxii 


Rural Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 810, 883, 
1000, 1331 


Saccnarin 440 

Sacral Sj Cord [See Central Nervous 
System, Spinal Cord] 
Sadistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

[See Masochism] 
Sadomasochistic Personality [See Person- 
ay Disorders] 

fety [See Highway Safety 

Salaries [See Also Employee Benefits] 
1739, 1952, 1993, 2003, 2 13 

Personnel [See Also Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 1981 
Salesmen [See Sales Personnel] 
Salmon [See Fishes] 
Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sampling tal) [See Biased 
Sampling, Random Samplin 
Sanatoriums [See Residential Care Insti- 
tutions, Treatment Facilities} 
Satisfaction [See Job Satisfaction, Need 
Satisfaction] 


Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures 

toe (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Scales (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries] 

Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Scales (Preference) [See Preference 
Measures] 

Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 
Scaling (Testing) 56 f 
Schedules (Learning) [See Learning 
Schedules] il 
Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules) 

Scheduling (Work) [See Work Schedul- 


in 
oid Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 


1482, 1558, 1565, 1658, 1767, 1775 
Schizophrenogenic Family [See Family 


Structure] 

nogenic Mothers [See Moth- 
ers, Parents] 
Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
Scholastic Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude] 
Sedo Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 


School Adjustment 873, 1530, 1872, 1877, 
1884 

School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Administrators [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, School Principals] 
1169, 1785 3 
School Age [See Also Children] 
49, 128, 202, 256, 260, 270, 288, 296, 328, 
352, 354, 704, 708, 714, 716, 718, 720, 


`721, 722, 723, 729, 731, 732, 733, 738, 
742, 759, 763, 766, 767, 770, 851, 858, 
927, 988, 997, 1103, 1110, 1118, 1122, 

- 1130, 1243, 1244, 1257, 1278, 1343, 1376, 

_ 1399, 1412, 1416, 1453, 1570, 1619, 1644, 

_ 1651, 1676, 1844, 1861, 1862, 1867, 1879, 

- 1897, 1899, 1907, 1911 

-. School Club Membership [See Extracur- 
ricular Activities] 

5 Counselors [See Also Counselors, 
Educational Personnel] 1130, 1149, 1785, 
1787, 1914, 1916, 1928, 1930, 1931 
School 1888 
School Environment [See Academic En- 

vironment, Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments] 
School Integration (Racial) [See Also 
Schoo! Learning 1797, 1874 

1797, 187. 
School Nurses [See Educational Person- 
nel, Medical Personnel, Nurses] 
School Organization [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Phobia [See Also Phobias] 1582, 
1867, 1871 


School Princi, [See Also Educational 
-. Personnel, School Administrators] 1808, 

1928, 1930 

School Ps; [See Also Educa- 


tional Personnel, Mental Health Person- 
nel, Psycholog ists] 1918, 1927, 1934 
роо ү Рзус! ову ао 
sychology, Psychology, ial Sciences} 
School Superintendents [Se Educational 
Personnel, School Administrators] 
Schools [See Also Colleges, Elementary 
Schools] 1754 
Sciatic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Ne Education [See Also Curriculum] 
сше Scr [See Also Pro- 
essional Meetings And S: ia, Psy- 
chological Terminology] 1061, 1150, 
1169, 1175, 1798 
Scientific Methods [See Experimental 


Methods] 
Scientists [See Also Related Terms] 
1801, 1863, 1942, 1992 
Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Sclerosis (Nervous System) [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
NS em Also Amines, Analges- 
ic Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking Dru; 
527, 558 ч в Drugs] 
Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 
Scoring (Testing) 52, 56, 763 
Scotopic Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Visual Stimulation] 159, 160 
Scratching [See Symptoms] 
Screening (Job Applicants) [See Job 
Applicant Screening] 
Screening Tests [See Selection Tests] 
Sculpturing [See Art] 
Sea Gulls [See Birds] 
Seals (Animal) [See Mammals] 
Seasonal Variations [See Environmental 
Effects] : 
Secobarbital [See Also Hypnotic Drugs] 
532 
Seconal [See Secobarbital] 
Education 1915 
Secondary Reinforcement [See Also Re- 
nforcement] 1817, 1841, 1855 
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Secretarial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 

Secretion (Gland) [See Adrenal Gland 
Secretion, Lactation, Sweating] 
Sectioning (Lesion) [See Lesions] 
Sedatives [See Atropine, Chloral Hyd- 
rate, Chlorpromazine, Giutethimide, 
Haloperidol, Heroin, Meperidine, Me- 
thaqualone, Pentobarbital, Phenobarbi- 
tal, Reserpine, Scopolamine, Secobarbi- 
tal] 

Selected Readings 1, 5, 20, 24, 43, 58, 
235, 253, 266, 313, 706, 801, 804, 870, 
935, 1226, 1463, 1533, 1649, 1653, 1719, 
1729, 1780, 1839, 1971 

Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Selection] 

Selection Tests [See Also Psychological 
Screening Inventory] 1413 

Selective Breeding [See Animal Breed- 


sai 

Actualization 1018, 1096, 1115, 1510, 
1687, 1785, 1932, 2001 

Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 
Self C [See Also Self Esteem] 854, 
905, 921, 975, 1040, 1073, 1097, 1118, 
ng 1437, 1603, 1692, 1828, 1856, 1869, 
Self Confidence [See Self Esteem) 

Self Control [See Also Personality Traits] 
246, 259, 775, 1290, 1352, 1556 

Self Disclosure 849 


Self Esteem [See Also Self Concept] 797, 
990, 1101, 1249, 1521, 1912 

Self Evaluation [See Also Evaluation] 62, 
165, 1275, 1331, 1465, 1681, 1865 

Self Image [See Self Concept] 
Self Mutilation [See ‘Also Behavior 


Disorders] 1672 

Self Perception 711, 975, 1002, 1065, 

1076, 1158, 1393, 1546, 1603, 1984 

Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 

Self Reinforcement [See Also Reinforce- 

ment] 270, 759 

Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 

Self Stimulation 414, 468, 473, 498, 502, 

546, 585, 593, 594, 601, 621, 1058, 1687 

Selfishness [See Personality Traits} 

Semantic Differential 1017, 1139 

Semantic [See Cognitive 

Processes] 

Semantics [See Also Language, Linguis- 

tics, Verbal Communication] 109, 294, 

305, 317, 1033, 2017 

Seminarians [See Religious Personnel, 

Students] 

Seminaries [See Schools] 

Senescence [See Aged] 

Senile Dementia [See Also Brain Disor- 

ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 

Nervous System Disorders, Senile Psy- 

chosis, Syndromes] 1568 

Senile Psychosis [See Also Brain Disor- 

ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 

Nervous System Disorders, Ps: 'chosis, 

Senile Dementia, Syndromes] 1563 

Senior See Aged] 

Sensation [See Perception] 

cae um artes [See Anosmia, 
г iness, i 

Errors] lystagmus, Refraction 

Sense Organs [See Cochlea, Eye (Anato- 

my), Retina, Rods (Eye), Vestibular 

Apparatus] 

Sensitivity (Drugs) [See Drug Sensitivity] 
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Sensitivity (Personality) [See Personality 
Traits] 
Sensitivity Training 941, 944, 949, 957, 
961, 1785, 1969, 2019 
Sensory Adaptation [See Also Adapta- 
tion, Dark Adaptation, Orienting Reflex] 
96, 111, 136, 139, 141, 144, 154 
Sensory Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion] 1007 
Sensory Feedback [See Auditory Feed- 
back, Delayed Auditory Feedback, 
со Perceptual Stimulation] 

nsory Handicaps (Attit Toward) [See 
Басы (Attitudes Toward)] | 

lotor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 
Sensory Neurons [See Neurons, Rods 
(Eye)] 
Sentence Comprehension 
Comprehension] 1199 
Sentence Structure [See Also Grammar, 
Language, Linguistics, Syntax, Verbal 
Communication] 294, 305, 316, 716, 
1033, 1057, 1853 
Sentences [See Also ул р Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 316 
Separation Anxiety [See Anxiety] 
йт [See Judaism] 

Septum (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 


sions] 

Sequential Learning 183, 790 ‚ 
Serial Anticipation (Learning) [See Serial 
Learning, Verbal Mni ч 
Serial Compulsions [See Compulsions] 
Serial Learning [See Also Verbal Learn- 
ing] 88, 194, 298, 306, 320,335 
Seríousness [See Personality Traits] 
Serotonin [See Also Amines] 383, 406, 
410, 525, 533, 565, 1581, 1621 ^ 
Serotonin Antagonists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 573, 1621 


Serpasil [See Reserpine 
Serum бешш се Blood Proteins, 
Proteins] 


Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
SES (Income) [See Socioeconomic Sta- 


[See Also 


tus] 
Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 1902 
Sex Chromosome Disorders [See Also 
Chromosome Disorders] 1200 
Sex Chromosomes [See Chromosomes] 
Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 
Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] à 
Sex Drive [See Also Motivation] 339 
Sex Education [See Also Curriculum] 
1808, 1831, 1851, 1858 
Sex Hormones [See Also Androgens, 
Estradiol, Estrogens, Progesterone, Tes 
Зен а i dee Se Roles] 
I x Roles; 
Sex Linked Developmental Differenz 
[See Also Human Sex Differences] 28 
649, 669, 725, 733, 751, 758, 793, 83. 
1115, 1202, 1249, 1795, 1885 Be- 
Sex Roles [Sec Also Psychosexual 921 
havior, Roles] 714, 767, 804, 858, 252, 
927, 1002, 1293, 1317, 1359, 1535, 1755 
Send Айан [$ее Psychosexual 
vior 
Sexual каб [See Psychosexual Ве- 
havior] 
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Sexual Attitudes 426, 842, 966, 974, 992, 
1858 

Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Ве- 
havior] 

Sexual Development [See Also Physical 
Development] 505, 757 

Sexual Deviations [See Also Homosexu- 
ality, Incest, Lesbianism, Male Homo- 
sexuality, Psychosexual Behavior, Trans- 
Sexualism] 1215, 1643 

Sexual Function Disturbances [See Also 
Premature Ejaculation, Psychosexual 
Behavior, Vaginismus] 1668 

Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Also 
Incest, Premarital Intercourse, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior] 1420 

Sexual Masochism [See Masochism, 
Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual Devia- 
tions] 

Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 

Sexual Sadism [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Пела 

Sexual Sadomasochism [See Psychosexu- 
al Behavior, Sexual Deviations]. 
md [See Also Personality Traits] 


Shamanism [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs] 

Shame [See Guilt] 

Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 

Sheep [See Mammals] 

Shifts (Workday) [See Workday Shifts] 
Shock [See Aiso Symptoms] 454, 474, 
506, 560, 609, 612, 650, 672 

Shock Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 

Shock Units Fee Also Apparatus] 2 
Shoplifting [See Also Antisocial Веһау- 
Bi Pehavior Disorders, Crime, Theft] 


Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
Shopping Centers [See Community Fa- 
Short r 
erm Memory [See Also Memory] 
149, 298, 299, 304, 1%. 310, 327, 32) 
336, 543, 544, 790, 1502. 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 
Psychotherap ] 
Ee авв [See American Indi- 
5 
Shoulder (Anatomy) 792 
Shuttle Box Grids [See Apparatus] 
Shuttle Box Hurdles [See Apparatus] 
Shuttle Boxes [See Apparatus] 
Shyness [See Timidit | 
Siamese Twins [See Twins] 
Sibling Relations [See Also Family Rela- 
tions] 884, 912 
Siblings [See Also Heterozygotic Twins, 
Sionozygotic Twins, Twins} 283 
Side Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 
Addiction, Drug Adverse Reactions, 
prs Dependency, Drug Effects, Dru; 
RA Heroin Addiction] 567, 1564, 
599, 1604, 1608, 1613, 1625 
ight Vocabulary [See Language, Verbal 
sinmunication, Vocabulary] 
ven Language [See Also Language, 
erbal Communication] 620 
ue Test [See Statistical Analysis, Sta- 
tection (Perception) 102, 103, 
104, 111, 134, 161, 307, 682, 2008 : 
ignal Intensity [See Stimulus Intensity] 
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Silent Reading [See Also Reading] 195 
ҮТЕН (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
агі 
Simple Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia] 
Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 
tion, Flight Simulation, Markov Chains, 
Mathematical Modeling, Simulation 
Games, Stochastic Modeling] 1168, 1945 
m Games [See Also Simulation] 
Simulators [See Simulation] 
Sin [See Religious Beliefs] 

[See Personality Traits] 


Sisters [See Siblings] 

iblin; 

Sixteen Personality Factors Question 
[See Also Personality Measures] 1069, 
1101, 1470 

Sixteen PF Questionnaire [See Sixteen 
Personality Factors Question] 

Size (Group) [See Group Sia) 
Size Discrimination [See Also Spatial 


P tion] 137, 139, 141, 143 
Skepticism [See Philosophies] 

Skewed Distribution [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Skilled Industrial Workers [See Blue 
Collar Workers, Business And Industrial 
Personnel] 

Skills [See ay) d 

Skin (Anatomy) [See Tissues (Body)] 
Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
Skin Disorders [See Hlectrophysology| 
Skin Electrical Properties [See Skin 
Resistance] А 

Skin Potential [See sus rel 
Skin Resistance [See Also Electrophy- 
siology] 180, 370, 371, 1609, 1669 

Skin Temperature [See Body Tempera- 


ture] 
pl Boxes [See Apparatus] t 
Slang [See Langua, 'erbal Communi- 


cation, Vocabul: 

Sleep [See Also T NREM =? REM 
Sleep] 369, 371, 372, 373, 378, 383, 385, 
387, 392, 397, 399, 401, 415, 418, 428, 
429, 532, 566, 74l, 1250, 1428, 1429, 


1593, 1623 + dd 

Sleep vation [See Also Deprivation} 

418, 423, 652, 1977 Я 

Sleep AU Insomnia, 
l 378, 423, 

Bey uae Drugs [See Hypnotic 

Drugs} 

Sleep Prec [See Drug Therapy, 

Narcoanalysts| f 

Бышы [See Sleep Disorders] 

Slow Learners [See Handicay ] 

Slow Wave Sleep [See NRE! Sleep] 

Slums [See ona Areas] 

‘Smell Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 

ее [See Also Facial Expressions, 

Nonverbal Communication] 353, 946, 


Puis: (Cigarettes) [See Tobacco 
Smoking] 
Smoking (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


d [See Invertebrates] 
Sociability [See Personality Traits] 
[See Also Social Be- 


Social Acceptance 

havior] 968, 990, 1012, 1364 

Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 
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Social Adjustment [See Also Social 
Behavior] 788, 800, 865, 926, 931, 1274, 
1351, 1447, 1617, 1648, 1764, 1767, 1816, 
1835, 1883, 1884 
Social Approval [See Also Social Behav- 
ior, Social Influences] 248, 995, 1534 
Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Court- 
ship Displays, Animal Dominance, Ani- 
Maternal Behavior, Animal Mating 
Behavior, Animal Sexual Receptivity, 
Animal Social Behavior, Assistance (So- 
cial Behavior) Attack Behavior, Bar- 
gaining, Charitable Behavior, Collective 
havior, Competition, Compliance, 
Conflict, Conformity (Personality), Con- 
versation, Cooperation, Eye Contact, 
Friendship, Gambling, Group Discus- 
sion, Group Participation, Group Per- 
formance, Interpersonal Attraction, In- 
terpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Influences, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Interviewing, Interviews, Job Ap- 
plicant Interviews, Leadership, Leader- 
ship Style, Militancy, Participation, Peer 
Relations, Persecution, Psychodiagnos- 
tic Interview, Reciprocity, Risk Taki 
Social Acceptance, Social Adjustment, 
Social Approval, Social Dating, Social 
Interaction, Social Perception, Social 
Reinforcement, Verbal Reinforcement, 
Violence, War] 20, 923, 924, 937, 1292 
Social Casework 1139, 1742, 1747, 1752, 
1758 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 33, 699, 848, 881, 930, 
1024, 1515, 1796 
Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Structure, Socioe- 
conomic Status, ier Class] 714, 1258, 
1333, 1412, 1416, 1 


Social Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 

Social Dat [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 922 

Social [See Social Be- 
havior] 


Social Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion, Social Isolation, Social Processes} 
413, 839 
Social Desirability [See Also Social 
Influences] 989, 995, 1094 
Social [See Alcohol Drinking 
Patterns, Social Behavior] 
Social Environments [See Also Academic 
Environment, Animal Environments, 
Classroom Environment, College Envi- 
ronment, Communes, Communities, En- 
vironment, Environmental Adaptation, 
Ghettoes, Home Environment, Kibbutz, 
Neighborhoods, Poverty Areas, Rural 
Environments, Urban Environments, 
Working Conditions] 698, 1783, 1801 
Social Facilitation [See Social Behavior] 
Social Groups [See Also Dyads, Minori- 
Grup 959, 2031 Я 
Immobility [See Social Mobility] 
Social Influences [See Also Ethnic Val- 
ues, Prejudice, Social Approval, Social 
Desirability, Social Values, Supersti- 
tions] 840, 872, 906, 1627, 1704, 1735, 
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Рвусһовигрегу, 
утра!һесїо- 


ents 
M [See Also Consumer Surveys] 

_ 50, 1336, 1736, 1774, 1940 

Surveys (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 


Ties) 
- Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 


Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 
- Measures] 

Surveys (Preference) [See Preference 
Measures] 

VIB (Test) [See Strong Vocational 
interest Blank] 


- Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Swimming [See Recreation] 

llables [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 297, 33 

(ic Reasoning [See Inductive 

- Deductive рем) 
_ Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis [See Child- 
hood Psychosis, Psychosis] 
Symbolísm 1278 
- Sympathectomy [See Also Neurosurgery, 

д sical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 


Sympathetic Nervous System [See Also 
Autonomic Nervous System] 431 
Sympathetic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 
Sympatholytic Drugs [See Reserpine] 
Sympathomimetic Amines [See Amines, 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
rine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
[e раш Sympathomimetic 
IBS 
Sympathomimetic [See Also 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
Күре гапе, Dopamine, Epineph- 
rine, Fenfluramine, Methamphetamine, 
Norepinephrine, Phenmetrazine] 546 
Symposia [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia] 
Symptoms [See Also Anorexia Nervosa, 
Anoxia, Apnea, Apraxia, Aura, Catato- 
nia, Coma, Convulsions, Depersonaliza- 
tion, Distractibility, Fatigue, Hyperki- 
. nesis, Hyperphagia, Hyperthermia, Hy- 
'ochoni riasis, Hypothermia, Insomnia, 
igraine Headache, Obesity, Pain, 
Shock, Tics] 1188, 1262, 1277, 1301, 
1304, 1329 
Synapses [See Nerve Endings] 
Syncope [See Cardiovascular Disorders, 


Suploms) 
yndromes [See Also Downs Syndrome, 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, Senile Геке. 
Senile Psychosis, Toxic Psychoses] 1196, 
1229, 1281 
Synonyms [See Kangoa e, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabu! i 
Syntactic Structure [See Syntax] 
Syntax [See Also Grammar, Langia е, 
Linguistics, Sentence Structure, erbal 
Communication] 224, 735, 1040, 1901 
Synthetic Speech [See Speech Processing 
(Mechanical), Verbal Communication] 
Syphilis [See Infectious Disorders] 
Systematic Desensitization Therapy [See 
Also Behavior Modification, Behavior 
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Therapy] 1639, 1646, 1647, 1652, 1655, 
1656, 1669, 1670, 1678, 1679, 1686, 1688, 
1691, 1859 

Systems [See Also Related Terms] 886 
Systems Analysis 886, 2027 

Systolic Pressure [See Also Blood Pres- 
sure] 397, 456 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 

T Mazes [See Apparatus] 

T Test [See Parametric Statistical Tests, 

Statistical Analysis, Statistical Tests] 

Taboos [See Social Influences] 

Tachistoscopes [See Apparatus] 

T: Presentation [See Percep- 
tual Stimulation, Stimulus Presentation 
Methods, Visual Stimulation] 

Tachycardia [See Cardiovascular Disor- 

ders] 

Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 

Tactual Pe [See Also Cutaneous 
Sense, Somesthetic Perception, Vibrotac- 
tile Thresholds] 104, 113, 510, 708, 1414 
Tactual Stimulation [See Also Perceptual 
Stimulation] 617, 1453, 2037 

Talent [See Ability] 

Talented [See Gifted] 

Tantrums [See Behavior Disorders] 

Tape Recorders [See Apparatus] 
Taraxein [See Blood Proteins, Proteins, 
Psychotomimetic Drugs] 

TE Complexity 252, 270, 301, 409, 433, 
Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
"nus Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 
tion] 
Taste P. п 107, 110, 440, 491, 494, 
537, 575, 579, 607, 685 

Taste Stimulation [See Also Perceptual 
Stimulation] 107, 110 

Taxonomies 1922 

Tay Sachs Disease [See Amaurotic Fa- 
milial Idiocy] 

Tea (Drug) {бее Caffeine] 

Teacher Aides [See Also Educational 
Personnel, Paraprofessional Personnel] 
1785, 1806 

Teacher Attitudes 1798, 1799, 1804, 
1809, 1810, 1868, 1891, 1914, 1930 
Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 


Teacher Supply [See Personnel Su ply] 
uca- 


Teachers [See Also College Teachers, 
Educational Personnel, ` Elemen 
School Teachers, High School Teachers, 
Junior High School Teachers, Special 
Education Teachers, Student Teachers] 
956, 1785, 1931, 1978 
Teaching [See Also Individualized In- 
struction, Instructional Media, Lecture 
Method, Programed Instruction, Teach- 
ing тота Methods, Team 
eachin е! Videotape I - 
tion] 1848, 1919 Жы ce 
Teaching (Programed) [See P. gram 
Tastruction] [ = ed 
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Teaching Machines [See Also Instruc- 
tional Media, Teaching] 1834 

Teaching Methods [See Also Individual- 
ized Instruction, Lecture Method, Pro- 
gramed Instruction, Teaching, Team 
Teaching Method, Videotape Instruc- 
tion] 1134, 1164, 1176, 1501, 1820, 1822, 
1828, 1829, 1837, 1838, 1842, 1853, 1866, 
1890, 1904, 1920, 1953 

Team Teaching Method [See Also Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 1840 

Technical Is [See Schools] 
Techniques (Stereotaxic) [See Stereotax- 
ic Techniques] 

Teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Telecommunications Media [See Closed 
Circuit Television, Television] 
Telekinesis [See Psychokinesis] 
Telencephalon [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Brain, Caudate Nucleus, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Cere- 
bral Ventricles, Frontal Lobe, Hippo- 
campus, Temporal Lobe, Visual Cortex] 
415 

Telepathy [See Also Parapsychological 
Phenomena] 796 

Telephone Systems [See Mass Media] 
Televised Instruction [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] j 
Television [See Also Closed Circuit 
Television, Mass Media] 753, 1372 
Television Advertising [See Mass Media, 
Television] 

Television Viewing [See Recreation] 
Temperament [See Personality] 
Temperature (Body) [See Body Temper- 
ature 

e Effects [See Also Cold 
Effects, Environmental Effects] 473, 666, 
1443 

Temperature Perception [See Somesthet- 
ic Perception] 

Temporal Lobe [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Tel- 
encephalon] 1422, 1427 

Temptation [See Motivation] 

Tennessee Self Scale [See Also 
Personality Measures] 854 

Tennis [See Recreation] 

Terminology (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 

Territoriality [See Also Animal Etholo- 


g 675 

‘est (Achievement) [See Achievement 
Measures] 

Test (Aptitude) [See Aptitude Measures] 
Test (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Test Administration 51, 52, 1892 

Test Anxiety 1655, 1679, 1859, 1870, 
1887, 1892 

Test Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 
Bias 

Tes Construction [See Also Content 
Analysis (Test), Cultural Test Bias, Item 
Analysis (Test), Item Content (Test). 
Test Reliability, Test Validity] 128, 1933 
Test Items [See Test Construction] 

Test Norms 49, 1919 

Test Reliability [See Also Test Construc- 
tion] 51, 54, 61, 62, 64, 197, 998, 1108, 
1756 

Test Standardization [See Test Construc- 
tion] 
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Test Validity [See Also Test Construc- 
tion] 60, 62, 64, 65, 71, 197, 282, 998, 
1108, 1257, 1302, 1389, 1488, 1936, 1967 
Testes [See Gonads, Male Genitalia] 
Testicular Feminization Syndrome [See 
Endocrine Disorders, Syndromes] 
Testimony (Expert) [See Expert Testimo- 


ny] 

Testing [See Content Analysis (Test), 
Cultural Test Bias, Item Analysis (Test), 
Item Content (Test), Rating, Scalin, 

(Testing), Scoring (Testing), Test Ad- 
ministration, Test Reliability. Test Va- 
lidity] ` 

Testing (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 

Testing] 

Testing (Job Applicant) [See Job Appli- 

cant Screening] 

Testing Methods 57, 133, 197 

Testosterone [See Also Androgens, Sex 

Hormones] 454, 530, 571 

Tests [See Measurement] 

Tests (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 

io (Disease) [See Infectious Disor- 
lers) 

Tetrabenazine [See Antipsychotic Drugs, 

Neuroleptic Drugs, Serotonin Antago- 

nists, Tranquilizing Drugs] 

Tetracaine [Sce Anesthetic Drugs] 

Tetrachoric Correlation [See Statistical 

Correlation] 

Tetracycline [See Antibiotics] 

Tetrahydrocannabinol [See Also Alco- 

hols] 543, 563, 570, 584, 599, 601 

Thalamic Nuclei [See Brain, Central 

Nervous System, Thalamus] 

Thalamotomy [See Neurosurgery, Physi- 

cal Treatment Methods, Psychosurgery, 
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amus [See Also Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System] 510 

Thalidomide [See Amines, Hypnotic 
Drugs] 

Theft [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime, Shoplifting] 
1335, 1676 

Theology [See Religion] 

Theories [See Also Related Terms] 35, 
38, 98, 175, 350, 939 

Theory Of Evolution 15, 171, 367 

Theory Verification 146, 243, 1331 
Therapeutic Abortion [See Induced 
Abortion] 

Therapeutic Community [See Also Group 
Psychotherapy, Psychiatric Hos ital 
Programs, Psychotherapy] 1569, 1643, 
1658, 1763, 1765 

Therapeutic Social Clubs [See Psychoso- 
cial Rehabilitation] 
Therapeutic Techniques (Psychother) 
[See Psychotherapeutic Techniques} 
Therapist Attitudes [See Therapist Char- 
acteristics] 

Therapist Characteristics 1149, 1307, 
1495, 1521, 1721 : 
Therapist Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics] ? 
Therapist Experience [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 

Therapist Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
Chotherapeutic Processes] А 
Therapist Personality [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 

Therapist Trainees 1127 
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Therapy [See Treatment] 

Therapy (Drug) [See Dru, gus 

Therapy (Individual) [See Individual 

Psychotherapy] 

Therapy (Music) [See Music Therapy] 

Thermoreceptors [See Nerve pu a 

Thermoregulation (Body) [See Also Body 

Temperature] 407 

Theta Rhythm [See Electrical Activity, 

Electrophysiolo; 

Thinking [See Also Abstraction, Autistic 

Thinking, Cognitive Processes, Diver- 
еп! inking, Inductive Deductive 
easoning, Inference, Logical Thinking, 

Reasoning) 184, 739, 1890 

Thiopental [See Anesthetic Drugs, Hyp- 

notic Drugs, D coenae Drugs] 


Also Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 1570, 1630 
Thiothixene [See Also Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 1563 
‘Thirst [See Also Motivation] 407 
Thoracic Nerves [See Spinal Nerves) 
Thoracic Spinal Cord (See Central jerv- 
ous System, Spinal Cord] 
Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] 
Thought Disturbances [See Also Amne- 
sia, Autistic Thinking, Delusions, Fanta- 
sies (Thought Disturbances), Memo! 


Disorders, Obsessions) 1221, 1280, 1436, 
1640 

Threat 1791 

Threat Postures [See Arnie Behav- 
ior, Animal A; ive Behavior, Ani- 
mal Ethology, imal Social Behavior, 
Social Behavior] 


Threshold 135, 560 
Thresholds [See Auditory Thresholds, 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark 
Adaptation, Olfactory Thresholds, Pain 
Thresholds, EUM Adaptation, Vibro- 
tactile Thresholds, Visual resholds] 
Thrombophlebitis [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] . 
Thromboses [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders] 

Y, [See Physical Treatment 


thods, Si 
Meteo кыре. Endocrine Disor- 


ders, Hypothyroidism, Thyrotoxicosis] 
Thyroid Extract [See D gs] 
Thyroidectomy 


ru 
[See Physical Treatment 


Methods, Surgery] А А 
Thyrotoxicosis |: Also Endocrine Dis- 
orders] 1245, 1609 

Tics [See Also S; mptoms] 1605 _ 

Time [See Also Interresponse Time] 718, 
758, 1346 

Time (Interresponse) [See Interresponse 
Time] 
Time Di 1346 

Time Estimation [See Also Estimation, 
Time Perception] 103 , 

Time n [See Also Time Estima- 
tion] 105, 1 

Timers ( 


Apparatus) [See Also Apparatus] 


17 
Timidity [See Also Personality Traits] 
370 
Tiredness [See Fatigue] 
Tissues ) 602 
Title V Projects [See Educational Pro- 
ams, Government Programs] 
'obacco (Drug) [See Nicotine] 
Tobacco Smoking 885, 904, 912, 1007 
Tocopherols [See Vitamins] 
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Tofranil [See Imipramine] 

Toilet Training [See Also Childrearing 
Practices] 1380 
Token Economy [See Also 
Behavior Modification, Contingenc 
exe 1474, 1644, 1657, 166f, 
1662, 1671, 1681, 1706, 1773, 1784, 1907 
Token Reinforcement [See Secondary 
Reinforcement 
Tolerance [See ата, 
Тое (Frequency) [See Pitch (Frequen- 
Тор Level М: [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Management 
Personnel] 2011 
Torticollis [See Muscular Disorders] 
Totalitarianism [See Political Economic 
Saian] 

‘ouch [See Tactual Perception] 
Towns [See Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments) 
Toxic Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- 
tion, Narcosis, Thyrotoxicosis, Toxic 


Toxic Encephalopathies [See Alcohol 
Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 
Toxic Psychoses [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, усон 
Syndromes 1212, 1231, 1246, 12! 

'охїсї 


Toxicomania [See Mania] 
xoplasmosis [See Infectious Disorders] 


Tract Disorders] "^ 
[See Also Perceptual Motor | 
Processes] 597 Я 
Tractotomy [See Neurosurgery, Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery 
Traditionalism [See Political Conserva- 


tism 
ao ‘Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents) 
ТгаіпаМе Mentally [See Also 
Handica =) Mentally Retarded] 1902 
| е Education] 

Methods) [See Clinical 


Methods taining] 

Pies (Сі Psychology Grad) [See 

Clinical Psychology Grad Trening 

Training (Graduate Psychology) [See 
Education|] 


Graduate Ue 
‘Training (Mental Health Inservice) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 


Training (P. [See Personnel 
Training] ар. 
Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
Training] 


Reserpine, Thioridazine, Thiothixene, 
Trifluoperazine] 581, 591, 1489, 1571, 


chotherapy] 1999 
чокан [See Also Transferases] 


451 $ 
Transcultural Psychiatry [See Medical 
Sciences, Psychiatry] 


Transducers [See Apparatus] 
uer edat) 209, 249, 296, 654, 


558 
‘Transference (Psychotherapeutic) [See 
therapeutic Transference] 
Generative Grammar 
See Also Grammar, Language, Linguis- 
ics, Verbal Communication] 1853 
"Transformers (Apparatus) [See Appara- 


105] 
‘Transistors (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Translocation (Chromosome) [ее Сһго- 
mosome Disorders] 
862 

tion Accidents [See Accidents, 
Motor Traffic Accidents] 
Transposition (Cognition) [See Cognitive 


Processes] 
Transsexualism [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 1333, 1732 
T estism [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Eos pou a 
Тгапуісурготіпе [ Antidepressant 
Drugs, Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] 
"Traumatic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Traveling [See Recreation] 


шен [See Also Related Terms] 
1138, 1477, 1776 


reatment Effectiveness Evaluation 1468, 
82, 1536, 1554, 1560, 1611, 1613, 1628, 
1642, 1731, 1768, 1775 
"Ireatment Facilities [See Also Child 
Guidance Clinics; Community Mental 
Health Centers, Nursing Homes, Psychi- 
atric Clinics, Psychiatric Hospitals] 1495 
"Treatment Methods (Physical) [See Phys- 
ical Treatment Methods] 
remor [See Symptoms] 

thnic Groups] 816 
Trifluoperazine [See Also Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 


riflupromazine [See Antipsychotic 
"Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, EE 
Drugs] 


п Nerve [See 
erves] 


Peripheral 
Neuralgia [See Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders] | У 

Trihexyphenidyl [See Alcohols, Amines, 
Antitremor Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking 


Drugs] 
Triplets [See Siblings] 


‘Trisomy [See Chromosome Disorders] 
Trisomy 18 [See Autosome Disorders, 
- Chromosome Disorders] 

‘Trisomy 21 [See Autosome Disorders, 
Chromosome Disorders] 
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Tutors [See Teachers] 

Twins [See Also Heterozygotic Twins, 
Monozygotic Twins, Siblings] 1311 
Typists [See Clerical Personnel] 

ета р мсн, ) Р 
c ostic les 

‘Tyramine {се Айген їс Drugs, 
Amines, Sympathomimetic 25] 
Tyrosine [See Amino Acids] 


UCS (Conditioning) [See Unconditioned 
Stimulus] 

Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers] 

Ulnar Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Ultrasound [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation, Pitch (Frequen- 


cy) 
T аана bon aman [See Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning} 

Meo micis mies [See arri t 
cal Conditionin; nditionin; 
Unconscious у Factor) See 
Also Psychoanalytic Personality Fac- 
tors] 1111, 1112 

Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] 
Undergraduate Degrees [See Educational 


Degrees] 
== [See E Students] 


Underprivileged [See Disa vantaged] 

U [See Comprehension] 

Underwater Effects [See Also Environ- 

mental Effects] 90 

Body Ween {ее аноена Nervosa, 
eight, Physique, Symptoms] 

Undifferentiated Бешгорһгеша See Psy- 

d Schizophrenia] ; М 

1753, 


yment 786, 807, 
1988, 2033 
Union Of South Africa 808, 837, 842 
Union Of Soviet Socialist Republics 5, 7, 
928, 1222, 1452, 1486 
United States 815, 825, 921, 1010, 1063, 
1144, 1270 
Units (Shock) [See Shock Units] 
Universities [See Colleges] 
Unskilled Industrial Workers [See Blue 
Collar Workers, Business And Industrial 
Personnel] 
Unwed Mothers [See Also Mothers, 
Parents] 1102, 1716 
Upper Class [See Also Social Class, 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
735, 1363 
Upper Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 
Upper Income Level [ 
Status] 


1943, 


Socioeconomic 


han [See Al: i i 
(ҮТ [ зо Amino Acids] 


Tubal Ligation [See Birth Control, Fami- 
Planning] 


urners Syndrome [See Chromosom 
‘Disorders, попе [5 Disorders, S 
Chromosome Disorders, Syndromes] 
Turnover [See Employee Шы] 


Tutori See Ti z 
ТЕ е! € Teaching, Teaching Me- 


Urban GI [See Ghettoes] 


- Urban Planning 874, 882 


Urbanization [See Social Processes! 
Urges [See Motivation] | 
Urinalysis [See Also Diagnosis] 1271 

See Urinary 
Urinary Incontinence 1202, 1651, 1691 
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Urination [See Also Excretion] 1651 
Urine 19 

Urogenital Disorders [See Urinary In- 
continence] 


Urogenital System [See Gonads, Male 
Genitalia, Penis] 


Vacationing [See Recreation] 
Vaginismus [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Function Disturbances] 
1691 

Vagotomy [See Neurosurgery, Physical 
Treatment Methods, INSEL К 
Vagus Nerve [See Also Autonomic Nerv- 
ous System, Peripheral Nerves] 447 
Validity (Statistical) [See Statistical Va- 
lidit 

Valley (Test) [See Test Validity] 
Valium [See Diazepam] 

Values [See Also Ethnic Values, Personal 
Values, Social Values] 824, 971, 1109, 
1863 

Variability (Response) [See Response 
Variability] 

Variability (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 
iability] f 
Variability Measurement [See Analysis 
Of Variance, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 
tical Measurement] 

Variable Interval Reinforcement [See 
Reinforcement, Reinforcement Sched- 
ules] 

Verlble Ratio Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement, Reinforcement Sched- 
ules] 238 

Variables (Statistical) [See 
Variables] 

Varimax Rotation [See Also Factor 
Analysis, Orthogonal Rotation, Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
1217 

Vascular Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] i 
Vasectomy [See Birth Control, Family 
Planning) 

Vasoconstrictor Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Bufotenine, Methamphetamine, 
Norepinephrine, Serotonin] _ 2 

Vi tor [See Nicotinic Acid] 
Veins (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 


Statistical 


System. У 
у Diseases [See Infectious Disor- 
ders] 
Ventral Roots [See Central Nervous 
System, Spinal Cord] 
fentricles (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Ven- 
tricles] i 
Verbal Ability 732, 1199, 1379, 1451, 
1497 ) 
Verbal Communication [See Also ACE 
tives, Articulation (Speech), Bilin, t 
ism, Consonants, Conversation, Ethno- 
inguistics, Etymology, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Grammar, Handwriting, д 
ge, Language Development, Lees 
VAI habet) Linguistics, Nonstandard 
English, Nouns, Phonemes, Psycholin 
istics, Public Speaking, Semantics, 
tence Structure, Sentences, Sign e 
ре, Speech Characteristics, S| en 
ocessing (Mechanical) Speech Ra Mi 
Syllables, Syntax, Transformation: 
erative Grammar Verbal Fluency; 
Verbs, Vocabulary, Vowels, Wor 
(Phonetic Units), Written Language. 


113, 255, 291, 720, 947, 953, 955, 973, 
1019, 1020, 1029, 1031, 1044, 1045, 1048, 
1052, 1056, 1058, 1060, 1330, 1497, 1803, 


1829 
Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 


in 

Peli Fluency [See Also Verbal Com- 

munication] 1410 

Verbal Learning [See Also Nonsense 

Syllable Learning, Paired Associate 

Learning, Serial Learning] 237, 242, 247, 

258, 269, 293, 309, 328 

Verbal Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 

forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 

forcement] 256, 1066 

Verbalization [See Verbal Communica- 

tion] 

Verbs [See Also Grammar, Language, 

Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 398 

Verification (Of Theories) [See Theory 

Verification] 

Vertebrates [See Birds, Cats, Chickens, 

Chimpanzees, Dogs, Dolphins, Fishes, 

Frogs, Gerbils, Goats, Goldfish, Ham- 

sters, Lizards, Mammals, Mice, Mon- 

keys, Pigeons, Pigs, Rabbits, Rats, Ro- 

dents, Sticklebacks] 

Vertigo [See Symptoms] 

Vestibular Apparatus 419 

Veterinary Medicine [See Medical Sci- 

ences] 

Vibration 421, 422 

Vibrators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 

Vibrotactile Thresholds [See Also Cuta- 

neous Sense, Somesthetic Perception, 

Tactual Perception] 115 

Videotape Instruction [See Also Teach- 

ing, Teaching Methods] 1168 

Videotape Recorders [See Apparatus] 

Videotapes 946 

Vigilance 301, 307, 357, 444, 532, 1998 

Violence [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 

Conflict, Interpersonal Interaction, So- 

cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 567, 

826, 902, 945, 960, 1053, 1352, 1760 

Viral Disorders [See Also Encephalitis, 

Infectious Disorders] 1195 

Viral Meningitis [See Central Nervous 

System Disorders, Infectious Disorders, 
ervous System Disorders, Viral Disor- 

ders] 

Virginity [See Psychosexual Behavior] 

Vision [See Also Brightness Perception, 

Color Perception, Critical Flicker Fu- 

sion Threshold, Dark Adaptation, Ster- 

eoscopic Vision, Visual Discrimination, 

Visual Field, Visual Perception, Visual 

Thresholds] 144, 155, 534, 680, 1430 

Visiting Homemakers [See Paraprofes- 

Sional Personnel] 

уаш Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
ervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Tel- 

encephalon] 388, 391, 680 

үш! Discrimination [See Also Vision, 

xen Perception] 153, 162, 163, 374, 

1925 522, 686, 1406, 1430, 1442, 1902, 


Visual Dis; 
: plays 149, 179, 1878 
Visual Evoked Potentials [See Also Elec- 


trical Activit Electrophysiolo; 
Evoked Pi ty, есігор! , 
388, 582, T otential 151, 374, 379, 384, 


Visual Feedback [See Feedback, Percep- 
1al Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 

Paal Field [See Also Vision, Visual 
erception] 143, 145, 147, 686 
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Visual Hallucinations [See Hallucina- 
tions, Perceptual Disturbances] 

Visual Perception [See Also Brightness 
Perception, Color Perception, Critical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
tion, Stereoscopic Vision, Vision, Visual 
Discrimination, Visual Field, Visual 
Thresholds] 103, 139, 146, 149, 157, 158, 
161, 189, 198, 265, 301, 333, 690, 692, 
693, 708, 1376, 1423, 1426, 1440, 1449, 
1450, 1879, 2008 

Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Perceptual Stimulation, Scotopic 
Stimulation] 23, 32, 46, 109, 179, 249, 
299, 309, 310, 312, 325, 329, 334, 335, 
339, 379, 388, 419, 661, 1043, 1440 

Visual Thresholds [See Also Critical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
tion, Vision, Visual Perception] 137, 141, 
142, 143, 147 


Visual Ti [See Perceptual Motor 
esas та cs 
Visually Handicapped [See Also Blind, 


Handica] ] 1904 
Vitamin Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 


Vitamins [See Also Nicotinic Acid] 1595 
Vocabulary [See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication] 181, 1822 

Vocalization (Infant) [See Infant Vocali- 


zation] 

Vocalizations (Animal) [See Animal Vo- 
calizations] 

Vocational Adjustment [See Occupation- 
al Adjustment] > 
Vocational [See Occupational 
Aspirations} ? 
Vocational Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] A 
Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 
Guidance] 


[See Also Counse- 


Vocational 

lors] 1740, 1751, 1973 Ў 
Vocational Education [See Curriculum] 
Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 


Guidance] С 
Vocational Interests [See Occupational 
Interests] 5 
Vocational Mobility [See Occupational 
Mobility] 

Vocational [See Also Psy- 


chosocial Rehabilitation, Rehabilitation] 
1254, 1267, 1736, 1740, 1747, 1751 
Vocational School Students [See Also 
Students] 85 Д 

Vocations [See Occupations] 

Voice [See Ded 

Volt Meters [See atus] 

Volume pers {See Blood Volume] 
Volunteer Civilian Personnel [See Volun- 
teer Personnel] 

Volunteer Military Personnel [See Gov- 
ernment Personnel, Military Personnel, 
Volunteer Personnel] 

Volunteer Perso! 1764 ; 
Volunteers (Experiment) [See Experi- 
ment Volunteers] 

Volunteers In Service To America [See 
Government Programs] 

Vomiting [See Sym] toms] 

Voting Behavior [See Also Politics] 839 
Vowels [See Also Language, Linguistics, 
Phonemes, Verbal Communication] 131 
Voyeurism [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations] 


х1 


Wages [See Salaries] 

WAIS (Test) [See Wechsler Adult Intel- 

Зас Scale] 
akefulness [See Also Consciousness 

States] 383, 1593 

Wales 1435 

Walk In Clinics [See Treatment Facili- 


ties] 

Walking [See Motor Performance, Mo- 

tor Processes] 

Walsh Test [See Statistical Analysis, 

Statistical Tests] 

War [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 

Conflict, Interpersonal Interaction, So- 

cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 897, 

929, 932 

Warning Signal [See Signal Detection 

(Perception)] 

Water Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 

tion] 684 

Water Intake 442, 469, 485, 541, 563, 

634, 637 

war Transportation [See Transporta- 

tion] 

Weaning [See Also Childrearing Prac- 

tices] 607 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale [See 

Also Intelligence Measures] 752 

Wechsler Tatelligence Scale Children 

[See Also Intelligence Measures] 49, — 

b 1861, о Bod Weight Fed 
eight (Body) eight 

Weightlessness [See Environ ental Ef- р 


fects] 

Welfare [See Welfare Services (Govern- 
ment)] 

Welfare Services (Government) [See Also 
Government Programs] 1469 

Wernickes Syndrome [See Alcoholism, 
Behavior Disorders, Nutritional Defi- 
ciencies, Syndromes] 

West German Federal Republic 1718 
White Collar Workers pa Business And 
Industrial Personnel, Clerical Personnel, 
Management Personnel, Middle Level 
Managers, Sales Personnel, Top Level 
Managers] Y 
White Noise [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation] 

White Rats [See Rats] 

Whites [See Caucasians] 

Widowers 788, 1219 

Widows 788, 1219 

Wilcoxon Sign Rank Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 

Wi Psychosis [See Psychosis] 

Wine [See Alcoholic Beverages] 

WISC (Test) [See Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale Children] 

Wishes [See Motivation] 

Withdrawal (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 1855 
Withdrawal (Drug) [See Drug Withdraw- 
all 


] 
Withdrawal Effects (Drug) [See Drug 
Withdrawal Effects] 
Wives [See Also Housewives, Spouses] 
1330, 1987 
Wolves [See Mammals} 
Womens Liberation Movement [See So- 
cial Movements] 
Word Associations 178, 199, 202, 251, 
303, 317, 1027, 1040, 1285 v 
Word Blindness (Aphasia) [See Aphasia] 
Word Blindness (Dyslexia) [See slexi- 


a] 
n» di 


n [See Aphasia] 
ord Frequency 178, 195, 204, 251, 269, 
1060 
rd Meaning [See Also Memory] 202, 
‚ 398, 811, 1017, 1040, 1205 
Salad [See Symptoms, Thought 
rds (Origin) [Sce Etymology] 
d о 

(Phonetic Units) [See Also Lan- 

ge, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 


s (Vocabulary) [See Vocabulary] 
Environments [See Working Con- 


] 
rk Rest Cycles [See Working Condi- 


1997 
к inm Length [See Working Con- 
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Workday Shifts [See Also Working 
Conditions] 1997 
Wi Conditions [See Also Environ- 
ment, Human Factors Engineering, 
Noise Levels (Work Areas), Social Envi- 
ronment, Workday Shifts) 1942, 1996, 
1 
нв Space [See Working Condi- 
tions] 
Workmens Insurance [See 
Employee Benefits] 
Worms [See Invertebrates] 
Worship [See Religious Practices] 
Writing (Creative) [See Literature] 
Writing [See Handwriting] 
Written Language [: Also Handwrit- 
ing, Language, Letters (Alphabet), Ver- 
Communication] 808, 962, 1439, 
1822, 1853, 2035 


X Ray Equipment [See Apparatus] 


Yates Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 

Yerkes Boxes [See Apparatus] 

Yoga 26, 414 

Young Adults [See Also Adults] 696, 795, 
799, 854, 868, 1086, 1243, 1762 

Youth (Adolescents) [See Adolescents] 
Youth (Adults) [See Young Adults] 
Youth (Children) [See Children] 


Zen Buddhism [See Also Religious Affili- 
ation, Religious Beliefs] 414 


Zoology [See Biology] 

Zungs Self Rating Scale [See 
Also Personality Measures] 1325, 1872 
Zygote [See Prenatal Development] 
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2040. ——— National Conference on the Use of 
On-Line Computers in Psychology. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 65-256. 
—Presents the proceedings of the 2nd national confer- 
ence on the use of computer technology in psychology. 
Included are sections on algorithmic methods, introduc- 
огу process control, on-line computers in the animal 
aboratory, perception and judgment, programing lan- 
Buages and operating systems, on-line computer training 
in psychology, instructional technology, acquisition and 
control, and programing languages for computer-aided 


experimentation with medium-scale computers.—P. 
McLean. 


' 2041. . [Psiholoske razprave: IV. Kongres 
ооох SERJ. (Psychological studies: VI. Congress 
U ugoslav Republics).] (Srcr) Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: 

- Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p. 
үү, Barenstein, Ronald I. & Lockard, Joan S. (О. 
prin ington) Minicomputer controller for a behavioral 
- SS laboratory. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
иемагіоп, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 111-113.—Describes а 
the М computer system designed to keep расе with 
mu leased animal carrying load and research prod- 
ini ity of a behavioral facility. The system is based on a 
areal configured PDP-8/e, devoid of peripherals 
ЕРІ for a Teletype, in which the Ist phase is guided by 
соев to replace separate component instrumenta- 
int with a unified digital computer system. The 
erface design is confined to 5 different printed circuit 
penis which in combination could handle computer 
qPut/output, switch contact inputs, analog threshold 
Puts, and medium current output control. The software 
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package can be divided functionally into 3 parts: 
program interrupt handler, background control pro- 
grams, and resident subroutines.—Journal abstract. 


‚ 2043. Beatty, Jackson & Figueroa, Carl. (U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) Using a laboratory computer for 
identification of nonlinear behavioral and electrophysio- 
logical systems. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 134-138.— Presents a system 
for mathematically identifying unknown nonlinear sys- 
tems based upon Wiener kernels and G-functionals. The 
method is an example of the sophisticated analyses of 
electrophysiological and behavioral data made possible 
by the introduction of powerful digital computers to the 
laboratory environment. Various pretests to evaluate the 
applicability of the method are presented. Simple 
FORTRAN programs that clarify the methods of 
computation are given for preprocessing of data, analysis 
of lower-order kernels, synthesis of system response from 
the computed kernels, and computation of the propor- 
tion of the variance in systems red which is accounted 
for by the kernels 0, 1, and 2. These programs may be 
implemented on a digital laboratory computer of 
moderate size. Analysis may be performed either on-line 
or after data collection, depending upon the temporal 
characteristics of the system under test. This method 

resents one of the few analytical techniques presently 
available for the characterization of bo! linear and 
nonlinear systems, thus constituting a uniquely powerful 
tool for many branches of psychology.—Journal abstract. 
2044. Brožek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) [Historical investiga- 
tions of Yugoslav psychology.] (Srcr) In Psiholoske 
razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Presents 
findings on 3 topics: (a) the term “psychology,” or in 
Latin “psycholo; ja," was first used by Marcus Marulus 
(1450-1524), a Croat of Dalmation background, proba- 
bly around 1517; (b) reasons why Mihajlo Rostohar 
(1878-1966), а Slavenian and a student of Wundt, was 
unable to found a department of experimentally oriented 
chology at the University of Ljubljana, Slovenia; his 
establishment of the Ist laboratory of experimental 
psychology in Czechoslovakia at Charles U. in Prague; 
and his instrumental role in founding the University of 
Ljubljana in 1918; (c) analysis of trends in translations of 
foreign psychological books in Yugoslavia between 
1945-1967. It is noted that the initial postwar “Russian” 
riod was followed by a preponderance of translations 
from French and German until about 1963, followed by 
massive translations from English. (30 ref)—S. Slak. 

2045. Buckley, Paul B. & Gillman, Clifford B. (U. 

Wisconsin, Madison) The slide projector as а computer- 
operated visual display. Behavior Research Methods & 
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Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 104-106.—De- 
scribes several ways in which a simple slide projector 
may provide a viable, inexpensive alternative to using a 
cathode ray oscilloscope or tube in the presentation of 
visual stimuli in psychological research. Hardware 
requirements for using any small computer to drive one 
or more slide projectors are detailed, and a general, 
flexible program, PROJA, is introduced. 


2046. Castellan, N. John. (Indiana U.) Laboratory 
programming languages and standardization. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
5(2), 249-252.—Stresses the need for standard terminolo- 
gy in process control languages for use in the psychology 
laboratory. Benefits which such standardization would 
produce include (a) ease in procuring software, in 
programing, and in installation management; (b) facilita- 
tion in training of programers and technicians by 
permitting pyres emulators and simulators to be 
implemented on large machines; and (c) the possibility 
of transporting and interchanging the same program on 
any machine. The benefits of using any of several extant 
programs are discussed.—B. McLean. 

2047. Chang, J. J. (Bell Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) On- 
line multidimensional scaling programs with interactive 
graphical display. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
mentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 99-103.—Discusses the 
beginnings of a system of interactive multidimensional 
scaling programs with real-time display of the graphical 
output eme on the Honeywell DDP-224 computer. 
2 programs have been completed: (a) MDPREF—a 
computer program for multidimensional andlysis of 
preference data—has been converted from the GE-635 

to run interactively on the DDP-224 computer. Its 
solution is printed from a typewriter, and the configura- 
tion of stimuli is displayed on a scope in 2-dimensional 
view. (b) ROTATE—an on-line rotation program—ena- 
bles the user to rotate the configuration in 3 dimensions 
within a higher dimensional space.—Journal abstract. 

2048. Church, Russell M. (Brown U.) Seven types of 
data from computer-controlled experiments. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
5(2), 122-124.—Considers that a time-sharing program 
for on-line control of psychological experiments should 
have the facilities for dealing with 7 types of data: 
feedback control, signals to the E, monitoring S and 
equipment, status reports about the systems program, 
observation of emerging results, end-of-session summary 
data, and detailed data at the end of an experimental 
day. Each type is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2049. Coelho, George V., et al. Symposium: Applied 
behavioral and social sciences. Professional Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 209-248.—Reports a symposium 
that examined | important aspect of the process of 
utilization of results, namely, the interaction between 
producers and users of research. Institutional and ethical 
issues related to various research contexts—academic, 

problem focused, applied, and policy relevant—are 
emphasized. L. Torres discusses the community concerns 
and social ethics that inform the public funding of 
research today and the service obligations that shape the 
research process. S. Baratz summarizes findings from a 
recent federally supported assessment of a university- 
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based institute for research on poverty and illustrates the 
methodological and political issues involved in carrying 
out field experiments and evaluative research in policy 
contexts. E. Jacobson describes the institution-building 
instruments used by an intergovernmental bureaucracy 
for pooling and disseminating social science information 
on a worldwide scale. R. Russell emphasizes the unitary 
process that underlies both the creation and the 
utilization of knowledge. He identifies some factors that 
affect the applied emphasis in the current "zeitgeist" and 
offers guidelines for organizing the rapprochement 
between academic and applied psychology. R. Kahn 
rovides a framework for analyzing key social-psycho- 
logical dimensions that cut across various patterns of 
organizational behavior.—4A. M. Berg. 


2050. Doyle, Kenneth О. (Ed.). (U. Minnesota) 
Interaction: Readings in human psychology. Lexington, 
Mass.: D. C. Heath, 1973. xiv, 591 p. $6.95.— Presents а 
series of readings on the social, personal, and physical 
aspects of behavior in the following areas: growth and 
development, motivation, sensation and perception, 
learning and thinking, intelligence and abilities, person- 
ality and adjustment, psychotherapy and intervention, 
and social issues. 


2051. Fischer, Constance T. (Duquesne U.) Intelli- 
gence contra IQ: A human science critique and 
alternative to the natural science approach to man. 
Human Development, 1973, Vol. 16(1-2), 8-20.—Using 
the transformation of intelligence into IQ as a concrete 
reference point, discusses the general social impact of 
psychology practiced as a natural science. A metascience 
examination of the natural science approach to man 
reveals the interrelations of its assumptions, methods, 
and content, and suggests the need for a specifically 
human science. The assumptions, methods, and content 
of this human science are specified as being rooted ina 
rigorous existential-phenomenological philosophy. The 
human science approach is considered to be comprehen- 
sive enough to account for man's possibilities as well as 
his necessary restrictions. A human science understand- 
ing of intelligence is presented, along with remarks about 
its practical implementation. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


2052. Fishburn, Peter C. (Pennsylvania State U., Coll. 
of Business Administration) A of May's theorem P 
(т, 4) = 2P(m, 3). Behavioral Science, 1973(May), Vol 
18(3), 212.—Demonstrates a simple proof of R. Mays 
1971 theorem which says that in an impartial culture 
with m voters (odd and exceeding 1), the probability of 
no simple majority winner in a 4-alternative contest 2 
twice the probability of no simple majority winner in à ^ 
alternative contest. 


2053. Gantt, W. Horsley. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Pavlovian Research Lab. Perry Point, Уе 
Reminiscences of Pavlov. Journal of the Experiment 
Analysis of Behavior, 197370), Vol. 20(1), 131-138, 
— Discusses the life and personality of Pavlov, Беу 
describes the laws of the conditional reflex, and prese? 
а critical evaluation of Pavlov's concepts. 

2054. Gillespie, David F. (U. Washington) Sociology 


of creative behavior: A multi-paradigmatic Р 
Kansas Journal of Sociology, 1913(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 69-7 
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—Discusses paradigmatic confusions extant in the 
sociologies of creative behavior. Scientific paradigms are 
recognized as the framework constituting the way a 
scientist sees and interprets the phenomena of his 
interest. When a scientist “explains” a particular phe- 
nomenon from 2 or more paradigms at the same time, it 
promotes confusion by allowing for different interpreta- 
tions. A paradigm in the sociology of art is presented to 
illustrate the extent of paradigmatic confusion in 
sociology. Examples of this confusion are identified and 
their implications discussed. It is suggested that studies 
adhering to | paradigm at a time will strengthen our 
explanations, or indicate the limitations of our para- 
digms, thus facilitating scientific advancement—Journal 
abstract. 

2055. Gillman, Clifford В. & Buckley, Paul. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Software character generation. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 228-230.—Describes i 
considerations involved in сора со ria 
displays оп а CRT terminal. Several different ap- 
proaches to generating software characters are discussed, 
and the advantages and disadvantages of each are 
detailed. 

2056. Gregg, Lee W. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) A course 
of formal instruction in on-line computing at Carnegie- 
Mellon University. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
mentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 184-185.— Describes a 
Course in computer methods in psychology which 
develops the concepts of psychological data analysis, 
Computer simulation, and on-line computing. The 
hardware configuration and software organization of a 
ine "ter-controlled Psychological laboratory are out- 
ined. 

2057. Gregg, Lee W. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) APCOL: 
An example. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 248.— Presents S. Sternberg's 
(ee PA, Vol. 40:10810) experiment on mI 
Scanning in human memory, coded in the L 
computer-language system. 

2058. Haley, Graham. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Information systems: Setup and problems. 
Ontario Psychologist, 1973(Aug), Vol. 5(3), 19-22.—Dis- 
cusses computerized information retrieval systems. 10 
rules are given which have been found to lead to a higher 
chance of the success of a system. These rules are aimed 
Particularly at the mental health worker charged with the 
fp: Ponsibility of setting up such a system without having 
ке benefit of extensive knowledge of computers.—4. 
richev, 

z 2059. Havens, Leston L. (Massachusetts Mental 
а Center, Boston) Approaches to the mind: 
ent of the psychiatric schools from sects toward 
$10, ^*- Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1973. xiii, 385 p. 


нї, Helwig, Richard A. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 

) Enhanced training with special system software at 
Ro, t+ Thurstone Psychiatric Laboratory. Behavior 
SQy Tp Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Маг), Vol. 
com 86-188.— Considers that com tency in the use of 
Sofia 15 а vital research skill for psychologists. 
desert’, developed for such a training program is 

ribed which eases work on the laboratory minicom- 
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puter and enables students to experience a wider гап, 
of research applications. 3 od 

2061. Hendry, Derek P. & Lennon, William J. (U. 
California, School of Optometry, Berkeley) A FORTRAN- 
based control and data-analysis system for behavioral 
experiments. In B. Weiss (Ed.), Digital computers in the 
behavioral laboratory. New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Centu- 
эсе. 1973. viii, 460 p. 

2. Henle, Mary; Jaynes, Julian & Sullivan, John J. 
(Eds). (New School for Social Research) Historical 
conceptions of psychology. New York, N.Y.: Springer, 
1973. xii, 323 p. $10.95(cloth), $7.95(paper). 

2063. W. (California State U., 
San Diego) Computers in behavioral science: Factorial 
analyses of variance with control groups. 
Behavioral Science, 1973(May), Vol. 18(3, 213-231. 
—Considers that it is frequently the case that factorial 
experiments require appended control conditions for 
meaningful interpretation of results. Procedures are 
presented which produce a single summary table based 
оп all of the data in the complete design. The sources of 
variation in this table constitute an exhaustive, mutually 
exclusive enumeration of all sources in the entire 
experiment. Several examples of specific designs are 
presented as well as alternative computational proce- 
dures.—Journal abstract. 

2064. Hughes, A. & Snow, G. R. (Australian National 
U., John Curtin School for Medical Research, Canberra) 
A visual stimulator employing a T.V. raster display. 
Vision Research, 1973(Jun) Vol. 13(6), 1187-1193. 
—Presents details and working circuit drawings of a 
device which generates a great variety of visual stimuli 
on the screen of a 625-line television raster. Through it 
the E can out hand-controlled exploration of 
receptive fields with advantages not available in cards, 
i.e., continuously variable size, instant contrast reversal, 
brightness and contrast control, and immediate transfer 
to automatically controlled movement of the stimulus at 
a preset path, velocity, and repetition rate. i 

2065. Johnson, Barry L. & Anger, W. Kent. (National 
Inst. for Occupational Safety & Health, Behavioral 
Studies Lab., Cincinnati, O.) Time discrimination train- 
ing of laboratory animals using a PDP-8 computer. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 117-121.—Describes the use of a 
small, general-purpose digital computer system in the 
training of laboratory animals to discriminate stimuli on 
the basis of their duration. The computer hardware and 
software required for such training, together with some 
illustrative results from 2 recent studies, are detailed. 
—Journal abstract. 

2066. Kelley, William R. (Canadian Penitentiary 
Service, New Westminster, British Columbia) Levels for 
carrier variables. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 388.—Recommended that levels of 
analysis of variance designs be applied to carrier 
variables to overcome the lack of unambiguously 
generalizable results in many applied experiments. 
—Journal abstract. 

2067. Kieras, David. (U. Michigan, Human Perform- 
ance Center) A general experiment programming 
system for the IBM 1800. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 235-239.—De- 
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scribes the General Experiment Programming System 
(GEPS) which meets user requirements of programing 
ease, general applicability, and simultaneous multiple S 
and laboratory operation. The system is based on an 
extremely flexible time-sharing real-time monitor and a 
user-level task-oriented programing language which 
together free the user from all multiple S bookkeeping 
programing. The conceptually simple language consists 
of simple commands for operations at the level of 
experimental procedure, e.g., displaying stimuli, collect- 
ing and timing responses, providing time delays, and 
recording data. Other commands support string manipu- 
lation, arithmetic, and disk input/output. The system is 
programed only for the IBM 1800; however, it represents 
à successful approach to laboratory computerization. 
—Journal abstract. 

2068. Knight, James L. & Kantowitz, Barry H. (Purdue 
U.) A minicomputer method for generating dichotic 
word pairs. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 231-234.— Describes a me- 
thod used at the Purdue Human Information Processing 
Laboratory to produce dichotic word pairs which 
rigorously meet synchronization and control criteria. 

ardware requirements for use with a PDP-12 minicom- 
puter are detailed, as well as the operating system, 
DICHOTIC, written in PAL III. 

2069. Leighton, Stephen B. & Dow, Bruce M. Servo- 
controlled moving stimulus generator for single unit 
studies in vision. Vision Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(6), 
1195-1198.—Presents details, photograph, and circuit 
diagram of an apparatus which generates moving visual 
stimuli that can be projected directly on the retina by 
ror mak vew, The device has been used successfully 

measure chromatic and spatial single-unit properti 
in the monkey visual cortex. л P дечи, 

2070, McLean, Robert S, (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) A PSYCHOL example. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 240-241.— Presents S. Sternberg's 
(see PA, Vol. 40:10810) study of high-speed scanning in 
— rss rue in PSYCHOL, a computer 

nguage for controllin chologi i 
а il abstract. vidt Lo peine. 

1. Robert S. i ies i 
Education, ТУШАН (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
on-line 


Suggestions center around the identification of function. 
al modules within the interf, i : 
beginning of the design fae ie кощ the 
preserved in the design and construction and are tested 
separately where possible. Specification of the interface 
signals between these functional units speeds debuggin, 

of a new device and facilitates maintenance of the dence 


1 equipment neces- 
sary to construct and debug an interface is Suggested, as 


well as an interactive construction procedure. The device 
is constructed in stages, with each part being verified as 
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it is built. A simple interface is suggested for the beginner ) 
which gives him practice and a useful debugging aid ; 
well.—Journal abstract. 

2072. Millenson, J. R. (Oxford U.) On-line sequential 
control of experiments by an automated contingency. 
translator. In B. Weiss (Ed.), Digital computers in the 
behavioral laboratory. New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Centu-- 
ry-Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p. г 

2073. Miller, George А. & Buckhout, Robert, - 
Psychology: The science of mental life. (2nd ed.). New 
York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1973. ix, 561 p. $6.95, 
—Presents an integrated view of psychology and th 
work of psychologists with emphasis on origins of the 
field and on some major contributors (е.р., W. Wundt, 
W. James, Е. Galton, A. Binet, Pavlov, Skinner, Freud 
and Piaget). ё 

2074. Morofsky, Edward L. & Wong, Andrew K. 
(Washington U., School of Medicine, Biomedical Com- 
puter Lab.) Interactive on-line perception of E 
patterns. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, — 
1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 139-146.— Describes the imple- - 
mentation of a pattern perception system, PPS, on tht 
360/67 time-sharing system with the capability of 
analyzing, representing, comparing, and classifying 4 
complex line patterns. Patterns are input to the system as 
digitized arrays and are subject to tracing by several 
heuristic methods based on junction characteristics. The — 
trace yields a set of component lines. This process results 
in 2 different levels of pattern description—the unre- 
duced specific description with all of its peculiarities and. D 
the reduced description of the general class of which itis - 
а member. Many of the methods used in PPS are based 
on findings in perceptual psychology, e.g., hierarchical: 
representation and sequential comparison. The mon 
in which such concepts were incorporated into PPS ай i 
their further influences on the functioning of the systema 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. mw 

2075. Norman, Donald А. (U. California, San Diego) - 
The computer in your briefcase. Behavior rch 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 83-87. 
—Discusses new and projected designs in computers, 
noting that they are constantly increasing in са 
while decreasing in size and cost. The effects of ful 
technology on laboratory equipment, on the human 
ines um developmental psychology and education 

lescribed. 

2076. Notterman, J. M. (Princeton U.) Discussion of — 
“on-line computers іп the animal laboratory.” Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, (Mar), Vol. sei 
129-131.—Summarizes the principal objectives of ү 
research and the major ways in which on-line com] fe 
have helped to achieve them. Suggestions are à 
additional creative uses of a computer by the animal 
researcher. н 

2077. Payne, W. Н. (Washington State U.) Pseudo 
random numbers for mini- and microcomputers: A- 


bes the advantages of the genei 
j Shift register pseudorandom ml e 
algorithm over all other pseudorandom number gene 
tors. The algorithm (a) produces multidimension* - 
pseudorandom numbers; (b) has arbitrarily long P 
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independent of word size of the computer on which it is 
implemented; (c) is faster than other generators; and (d) 
the floating-point pseudorandom number sequence is 
obtained on any machine. Examples are given for IBM 
360, SPERRY-RAND-UNIVAC 1108, CONTROL 
DATA 6000, and HEWLETT-PACKARD 2100 series 
computers. This pseudorandom number generator can 
be coded in compiler languages and is ideal for mini- and 
microcomputers, since only 2 additions and an exclusive- 
or are needed for its execution.—Journal abstract. 

2078. Pilla, Michael A. (Bell Lab., Holmdel, N.J.) Co- 
existing with on-line systems. Behavior Research Me- 
thods & Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 80-82. 
—Discusses typical problems faced by real-time pro- 
gramers, including priority interrupts, input/output 
waiting, languages and operating systems, and debug- 
ging. New trends in computer hard- and software are 
briefly commented on. 

2079, Pinkus, Allen L. & Gregg, Lee W. (Applied 
Science Associates, Valencia, Pa.) APCOL: A program- 
ming system for computer-controlled labo- 
ratories. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 165-172.—Argues that the devel 
ment of on-line computer systems can be facilitated by 
higher-level programing languages that are more power- 
ful and easier to learn than machine-level Assembly 
languages. In general, it is not possible to sj ofa 
programing language without also describing the operat- 
ing system and functional problem domain of the small 
computer system for which it is intended. This is because 
of the great variety in the architecture and configuration 
of small computers. However, it is possible to state more 
Beneral requirements and design criteria for on-line 
computer pcc in psychology. APCOL is an 
example of an integrated programing system. One of its 
important distinguishing features is its implementation 
on both the small-scale laboratory computer and on a 
large general-pu computer linked to the smaller 
machine via a high-s communications network. This 
Arrangement permits firsthand access to interactive 
program construction with immediate test of program 
function by using the on-line implementation as well as 
access to the text-editing and mass storage facilities of 
the large-scale machine.—Journal abstract. 

2080. Polson, Peter С. (U. Colorado, Computer Lab. 
for Instruction in Psychological Research) : Design 
criteria and software. Behavior Research Methods E 
Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 241-244.—Dis- 
cusses SCAT (State Change Algorithm Translator) and 
EXTENDED SCAT, a high-level language for viti 
programs that control experimental pose 
Tecord data. General design criteria for vm level 
languages and the basic structure of the SCAT language 
M outlined, and the сот px and operating system are 

riefly described.—Journal abstract. 

2081. P E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, ) Unwant- 

range effects from using 
designs. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Aug), Vol. 8002), 
113-121.—When each S receives a number of conditions 
in a balanced or random order, an unwanted range effect 
can sometimes reverse the rank order of the experimental 
Tesults. With a range effect, responses are influenced by 
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the range of stimuli, the range of responses used by the S, 
or both. Range effects generally involve a central 


tendency but not always. is no way of discoverin 
whether а within-S design has introduced an unwani 
range effect, except by repeating parts of the experiment 
using а separate-groups design. It is suggested that 
textbooks and courses on experimental design in psy- 
chology should emphasize the dangers of within S 
designs. Conflicts between experimental results can 
sometimes be resolved by discarding the results of 
within-S designs. Revisions of theory may then be 
necessary. (76 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2082. Rosnow, Ralph L. & Aiken, Leona S. (Temple 
U.) Mediation of artifacts in behavioral research. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1973(May), 
Vol. 9(3), 18 -201.—Develops an integrative artifact 
model from a combination of role theory and W, J, 
McGuire's information-processing theory of social 
influence of 1968. The main extraneous sources of 
systematic error are reduced to 3 conjoint mediators, the 
end product of which determines the likelihood that an S 
will positively or negatively react to demand characteris- 
tics. Conditions thought to affect the mediating variables 
are noted, and the practical advantage of this combina- 
lory view is discussed as it applies to op. the 
inferential validity of experimental findings in psycholo- 
Бу. (125 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2083. Rotenstreich, Nathan. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, 
Israel) Skinner and Freedom and T ae In H. Wheeler 


.), Beyond the punitive Society: int conditioning: 
be San Francisco, Calif.: W, Н. 


Social and political aspects. 
Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—. that Skinner 
has failed to deal with problems raised by philosophical 


systems (e.g, those of Spinoza and Kant) which are 
based upon the concepts of freedom and di; cf 
2084. о Walter & Scholz, Karl V , (Indiana 


computer. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 173-177.—Dis- 
cusses software requirements necessary for minicompu- 
ler experimentation and describes and illustrates a 
system, HEPS (Human Experimental Programing Sys- 
tem), designed for PDP-8 machines. Ways to implement 
the system on any PDP-8 are suggested. 

5. Scholz Karl W, (Ù. Illinois, Champaign) 
PROSS: A process control ` 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 245-247.—Presents PROSS, a 
language for small- and medium-scale process control 
computers. Its structure and syntax, expressly designed 
for ease of use by peychologéts, are summarized and 
exemplified in a sample procedure. The structure of an 
existing PROSS compiler is briefly described.—Journal 
abstract. 

2086. Siegel, William. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Choosing a programming system for on-line 
control of research. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 50), 131-133.—Dis- 
qum the advantages ойор с 
level languages on small computers. It is considered 
Assembly language programs make efficient use oh cos 
memory but are time consuming. The benefits of 
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alternatives, including the TIICIE system and FOR- 
TRAN, FOCAL, and BASIC languages for on-line 
control of experiments, are described. 

2087. Simon, William. (U. Rochester, School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) Advanced techniques for the 
small computer. In B. Weiss (Ed.), Digital computers in 
the behavioral laboratory. New York, N.Y.: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p. 

2088. Snapper, Arthur G. & Kadden, Ronald M. 
(Western Michigan U.) Time-sharing in a small comput- 
er based on a behavioral notation system. In B. Weiss 
(Ed.), Digital computers in the behavioral laboratory. New 
York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p. 

2089. Snapper, Arthur G. (Western Michigan U.) Use 
of a notation system for digital control recording. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Маг), Vol. 5(2), 124-129.—Argues that develo] 
ment of a standard process-control language would 
benefit basic digital control and recording. The state 
graph is introduced as a notation system that could serve 
as the basis for such a language. Improvements are 
suggested to SKED, a state notation program, and a 
projection is made of additional tasks which a minicom- 
puter could perform for the researcher. 

2090. Stewart, Manard R. (Northern Illinois U.) A 
programming system for doing asynchronous 1/О on an 
8K PDP-12. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 180-182.—Describes а system 
designed for the PDP-12 which handles input/output 
requests from user-written routines and avoids much of 
the work involved in coding programs. Program inter- 
rupts are handled in either PDP-8 or LINC mode. The 
Teletype monitor system, LINCta input and output, 
and user-defined handlers are detailed. 

2091. Streufert, Siegfried. (Purdue U.) How applied is 
applied social psychology? Editorial. Journal of Applied 
Social Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 1-5.—Suggests 
that applied social psychology reaches from the experi- 
mental and is vaguely applicable to the directly applied 
and includes data from many disciplines. Any А 
we gain about how people alone or in groups сап and до 
respond to a social situation which does or can occur in 
the real world is the subject matter. It is noted that this 
knowledge should not be trivial and should be obtained 
and analyzed with the most sophisticated methods 
available to date. It should neither be over- nor 
underinterpreted. If it is research derived from theoreti- 
cal predictions it should not hide its theoretical origin. If 
it is devoid of theory and designed strictly to gain 


knowledge about a real- i 
ees уы s world problem, then it should 


ts atheoretical nature. If the research 


make believe that it can clear] i i 
ш ly suggest causality. Finally, 
Не лош deal with the ethics of his research. 
2092. Swanson, James M.; Ledlow. 
n Alexa & 
Soott (0. Texas) Using ОММІТАВ interactively in a 
7 istics laboratory. Behavior Research Methods & 
ieee Chien ee Vol. 5(2), 199-204. De- 
аты Баа interpretive computing system 


nprogramer to use a large digital 
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computer to perform a large variety of calculations and 
manipulations on tabulated data without any prior 
knowledge of computers and computer languages. The 
language has been used successfully in an undergraduate 
statistics laboratory, and a description of this use is 
given. Modifications designed to make OMNITAB more 
efficient for teaching purposes are also described. 
—Journal abstract. 

2093. Talbot, William H. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School) Use of a laboratory digital computer in the 
single-unit analysis of sensory systems. In B. Weiss 
(Ed.), Digital ementi in the behavioral laboratory. New 
York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p. 

2094. Tollingerová, D. (Czechoslovak Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Pedagogy, Prague) [Automatic comput- 
ers in education training.] (Czec) Psychologie v 
Ekonomické Praxi, 1972, Vol. 7(2-3), 57—63.— Discusses 
the trend of computer applications in teaching and 
learning processes. The basic properties of education 
programs, e.g. linear, multichoice, and branched, are 
reviewed. It is believed that an algorithm for education 
processes can be found and its creation will accelerate 
education by raising its quality. It is suggested that 
computers will change the education prac se E 
process of large scale communication and education will 
change into a life-long human activity.—M. Lescinsky. 

2095. Trstenjak, Anton. (Theology School of Ljublja- 
na, Slovenia, Yugoslavia) [Systems theory and psycholo- 
ЕУ.] (Sloe) In Psihološke razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov 
SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 
502 p.—Discusses the modern crisis in psychology and 
ways to resolve it by general implementation of systems 
psychology. It is suggested that modern psychology 
suffers from an experimental-correlational dichotomy 
and overspecialization. A tendency toward integration 
and humanization is described. After d at 
system and systems psychology and enumeration 
historical ico of TU An psychology, the physical 
science model is shown to be inappropriate for pod 
ву. Characteristics of man as system include not only 
multivariate causation, but also a tendency towar 
preservation of the system, reciprocal functioning p 
Coordination of subsystems and parts, their subordina 
tion to higher order systems, gradual differentiation апе 
mechanization of functions, integration of all pars 
functions into the system, and competition and ms 
with other systems. A feedback mechanism, imp uu 
circular causality and self-regulation, is discuss i 
detail. Organismic application of systems is contri 
with mechanistic. Man-made symbolic systems ҮР 
considered and shown to develop toward ge. 
керше on the basis of their own internal logic—^ 
Slak. ir. 

2096. Wallace, John & Sechrest, Lee. (U. Califort 
Irvine) The nature and study of psychology. Itasca, т) 
Е. E. Peacock, 1973. xi, 167 р. $7(cloth), $3.50(paper» 

2097. Wallace, R. F. (U. California, San Diego) 
bifunctional pulse former. Journal of the Exper 
Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Sul), Vol. 20(1), 28—— 
scribes a pulse former (used in electromechan’ 
Programing as interface between response operanda 


control apparatus) that functions with either ope? 0 
closed switches. 
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2098. Weiss, Bernard (Ed.). (U. Rochester, School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) Digital computers in the beha- 
vioral laboratory. New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p. 

2099. Weiss, Bernard. (U. Rochester, School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) Digital computers and the 
microanalysis of behavior. In B. Weiss (Ed.), Digital 
computers in the behavioral laboratory. New York, N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p. 

2100. Weiss, Bernard. (U. Rochester, School of 
Medicine & Dentistry) Can computers answer behavior- 
al questions? Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 67-79.—Describes several 
uses of a computer in the behavioral laboratory, 
including microanalysis of transition states, training to a 
spaced-responding schedule, study of VI performance, 
analysis of fixed-ratio acquisition performance, and the 
study of chemical influences on behavior. (19 геѓ.)—2. 
McLean. 

2101. Williams, John D. (U. North Dakota) Note on 
familywise error rates. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1221-1222.— Describes an alternative 
procedure to the use of familywise error rates that retains 
ап experimentwise error rate for the entire experiment. 
The procedure uses O. J. Dunn's 1961 test, considering 
each source of variation as a planned contrast and 
testing for significance with Dunn's tables—Journal 
abstract. 

2102. Willner, Allen E. (Long Island Jewish-Hillside 
Medical Center, Hillside Div. N.Y.) Cautionary com- 
ments about similarities test research: Reply to Blaney. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1234. 
—Views P. H. Blaney's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 2) 
proposed experiments as a likely point of departure for 
research that aims at empirically testing the psychologi- 
cal processes involved in instance similarities tests. The 
requirement that the tests used in such research should 
be refractory to solution by word association is empha- 
Sized.—Author abstract. 

2103. Zimbardo, Philip & Maslach, Christina (Eds.). 
(Stanford U.) Psychology for our times: Readings. 
Glenview, Ill.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 413 p.—Presents a 
Series of scientific, literary, historical, and popular 
Teadings on mental, personality, and social processes. 
Behavioristic and humanistic issues are briefly discussed. 
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2104. Gardner, Riley W. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Reliability of group-test scores for 
Cognitive controls and intellectual abilities over а one- 
year period. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 1), 753-754.—Presents test-retest correlations 
Over a l-yr period for scores from group tests of 
Cognitive controls and intellectual abilities for which 
validity and split-half or short-form reliability estimates 
Were reported earlier by R. Gardner and L. Lohrenz (see 
А, Vol. 46:4981). In spite of limitations on the possible 
reliabilities of certain scores, the reliability estimates 
Бае for these time-saving group procedures suggest 
at they can be used effectively for most purposes. 
—Journal abstract. 
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2105. Gray, John E. & Treherne, A. David. (Dept. of 
Public Health, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada) Retest 
reliability performance of children on the Minnesota 
Percepto-Diagnostic Test after 7 years. Journal of 
Clinical chology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 359-360. 
— Studied the reliability of the Minnesota Percepto- 
Diagnostic Test (MPD) in 58 children after a 7-yr delay 
period. There were significant decreases in the MPD raw 
scores over the 7-yr period for both males and females 
and for the total sample. The correlation between the 
1964 and 1971 raw scores was .26. There was very little 
consistency in the classification of Ss from 1964—1971 
but it is suggested that this may be due to a change їп 
emotionality rather than reflect on the test's validity. 
Results demonstrate that the test scores of 10-yr-old Ss 
were poor predictors of performance on the MPD 7 yrs 
later.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

2106. Kaufman, Alan S. Analysis of the McCarthy 
Scales in terms of Guilford's structure of intellect 
model. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, 
Pt. 1), 967-976.—Analyzed the McCarthy Scales of 
Children’s Abilities in terms of J. Guilford’s 1967 
structure of intellect model. Motor tests were analyzed 
using Guilford’s (see PA, Vol. 33:5449) psychomotor 
matrix. A great deal of consonance was found between 
Guilford’s systems and McCarthy’s scales. A comparison 
of the abilities assessed by the McCarthy scales, the 
Stanford-Binet, Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale 
of Intelligence, and the WISC indicate that the McCar- 
thy and Stanford-Binet measure similar percentages of 
the various structure of intellect operations, contents, 
and products, but that both batteries assess the operation 
of evaluation to a lesser degree than the Wechsler scales. 
—Journal abstract. 

2107. Keown, Lauriston L. & Hakstian, A. Ralph. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Measures of association 
for the component analysis of Likert scale data. Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 41(3), 22-27. 

2108. Ward, J. & Fitzpatrick, T. F. (U. Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada) Characteristics of matrices 
items. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, 
Pt. 1), 987-993.—Analyzed general characteristics, cell 
attributes, and operations required on cell contents of 
several self-completion matrices. A po study using 300 
7-15 yr olds who were given a self-completion matrix 
showed a correlation of .97 between forms and found 
that item difficulty tended to rise and fall as a function 
of the number of cell attributes. A notation scheme for 
matrix items is appended.—Journal abstract. 


Test Construction & Validation 


2109. Meikle, Stewart; Lonsbury, Brenda & Gerritse, 
Richard. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Factor analysis 
of the Motor Steadiness Battery. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 779—783.— Tested 50 
elementary school children (mean age 10.43 yrs) on H. 
Klove's Motor Steadiness Battery. The 20 derived raw 
scores were intercorrelated and factored by the principal 
components technique. 7 of the 10 resulting factors 
support the view that attempts to shorten the battery 
could only be undertaken at the expense of some loss of 
information.—Journal abstract. T4 

2110. Mendels, J. & Weinstein, N. (Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) The Schedule of Recent 
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Experiences: A reliability study. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1972(Nov), Vol 34(6), 527-531.—Administered the 
Schedule of Recent Experiences to 187 medical students 
to evaluate the reliability of the weights assigned to 
individual items. A high correlation was found between 
Ss’ responses and the responses originally reported by T. 
H. Holmes and R. H. Rahe (see PA, Vol. 42:3998), in 
spite of differences in age and education between the 
respondents. The correlation remained very high when 
the study was repeated after a 1-уг interval. This finding 
offers support for the usefulness of this instrument in 
evaluating the relationship between life events and other 
variables for groups of Ss.—Journal abstract. 

2111. Morgan, Robert F. (California School of 
Professional Psychology) The Adult Growth Examina- 
tion: Validation, analysis, and cross-cultural utility of a 
compact brief test of individual aging. Revista Interam- 
ericana de Psicologia, 1972, Vol. 6(3-4), 245-254.—A 
volunteer sample of 51 men and 56 women, ages 20-70, 
were tested in Nova Scotia, Canada, on the Adult 
Growth Examination (AGE) for assessment of individu- 
al aging and consisting of 3 subtests: hearing loss, near 
vision, and systolic blood pressure, yielding a total score 
or body age (BA). Ss completed a background question- 
naire and made a personal estimate of their body age 
(EBA). Results indicated no sex differences. Total BA 
correlated .82 with CA; hearing loss .69, near vision .78, 
and systolic blood pressure .67. The BA was within plus 
or minus 10 yrs of CA for 67%, within plus or minus 5 yrs 
of CA for 47% and equal to CA for 7% of the sample. 
The median BA and CA for the sample was 40 yrs and 
the median EBA 35 yrs. Further analyses were made. 
The relevance of AGE for cross-cultural research and 
practice was Peces particularly in terms of factors of 
premature aging and resistence to agi Spanish 
abstract) (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. ee Che 

2112. Tyron, Robert C. Generality and reliability of 
individual differences іп discrete stimulus-item 
situations. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 8(3), 297-311.—Empirically demonstrates that low 
reliability sets a limit on item correlations. The reliability 
limit is dependent upon the percent of Ss who give 
Correct responses to an item-situation. Equations are 
then derived for the reliability coefficient of single-pole 
items (e.g, those in tests of achievement or ability). 
While the corresponding reliability coefficient for a bi- 
polar item (where the alternatives are opposing classes, 
още Seta! Sl is not directly soluble, 

ing corre! i i 
да ae eed Journal irae properties of such items 
. Weissenberg, Peter. (State U. New 
of Management, Beim) RE aM Validity ot 
Hidden Figures Test (Cf-1). Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 460-462. Summarizes reati f 
previous studies using the Hidden Figures Test, Cf-1 i 
measure psychological differentiation am lar 
Broups of Ss. Concurrent validity information deri ed 
from 12 studies shows a median correlati 3 
between the Hidden Figures and either the eoa arl 
Fi either the Embedded 
EON Ee ШҮ 
» ‘tis concluded that given the need to 
large numbers of Ss at 1 time, the Hidden Figures Tn 
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appears to be a reasonably efficient and effective 
instrument.—Journal abstract. 

2114. Wiechmann, Gerald H. & Wiechmann, Lois A. 
(Medical Coll. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Mulitple factor 
analysis: An to attitude validation. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 41(3), 74-84. 
—Considers 2 interrelated problems concerning the 
psychological concept of attitudes and attitude measure- 
ment An overview is presented of the affective, 
cognitive, behavioral, and biological dimensions of 
attitude to develop a comprehensive attitude concept. It 
is argued that the problem of attitude measurement is 
not that attitudes exist, nor that they are specific or 
general, but lies in the way that they are organized. It is 

that multiple factor analysis provides the 
intrinsic power to isolate and identify attitudinal factors. 
As a method of assessing construct validity, it unites 
psychometrics with psychological theory. Factor analysis 
as a computational technique and as a scale construction 
technique is explored. The principal component method 
of factor analysis is reviewed. It is concluded that 
multiple factor analysis assists in the process of attitude 
scale construction by (a) determining the content 
(factorial) validity of a series of attitude statements by 
ascertaining whether they measure а single unitary 
characteristic or a complex of characteristics as reflected 
in an item intercorrelation matrix, (b) contributing to the 
determination of construct validity by ascertaining the 
smallest number of factors that can be postulated to 
account for item intercorrelations, (c) providing the 
statistical research strategy upon which predictive and 
assessment instruments can be empirically determined 
from ап unrotated factor matrix, and (d) serving ш 
general as an objective basic research tool through which 
psychological traits underlying human attitudes can be 
derived. (40 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


2115. Bernhardson, Clemens S. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada) Comment on “Logic of analysis of 
variance in relation to predictions and evaluations of 
interaction means." Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun). 
Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1329-1330.—Discusses H. S. Cutter and 
F. Heilizers (see PA, Vol. 46:9929) use of adjusted 
interaction means for examining interactions in analysis 
of variance designs. It is noted that the adjusted 
interaction means were estimates of the parameter, apie 
which represents the interaction between the 1° level 0 
factor А and the Ј° level of factor B. Therefore, 
estimated aß7J (afiij) would have been more straightfor- 
ward terminology than adjusted interaction. means. 
—Journal abstract. ^ 

2116. Blyth, W. G. & Marchant, L. J. A self-weighting 
random sampling technique. Journal of the Market 
Research Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(3), 157-162—Dis- 
cusses the difficulties of using electoral registers to 
provide a sampling frame for the general POP АЕ a 
in the well-known National Readership Survey N b- 
The Marchant-Blyth (M-B) system avoids these prO 
lems and has been successfully used in a number 2 
studies. The system is presented from the viewpoint 9 
the sampling officer, the interviewer, and the analysis 
Officer. Its similarities to the NRS method, and its 
differences, which are few but crucial, are described from 
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each of these viewpoints. To illustrate the simplicity and 
effectiveness claimed for the M-B method, an account is 
given of its application in a sociological study which 
involved repeated sampling of a shifting population over 
a number of years, with maximum overlap required 
between successive populations.—4. Davis. 

2117. Gocka, Edward F. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Predictive & Evaluative Models Research Lab., 
Sepulveda, Calif.) Comments on randomization tests. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 293-294. 
—Discusses the advantages and disadvantages of ran- 
domization vs / tests. For large samples, the type of data 
and test criterion should determine whether ¢ or 
randomization tests are used. For very small samples, 
both tests should be used with caution. Randomization 
tests are considered particularly useful in cases of 
complex test criteria, censored observations, and un- 
known small sample characteristics.—Journal abstract. 

2118. Gross, Alan L. (City Coll., City О. New York) A 
comparison of the predictive accuracy of a pooling and 
a subgrouping prediction strategy. Multivariate Beha- 
vioral Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 8(3), 341-355.—Com- 
pared the predictive accuracy of computing a single 
regression equation for the entire sample and computing 
separate equations within subgroups of the total sample. 
Predictive accuracy was defined in terms of expected 
squared cross validity (ESCV), expected mean square 
error (EMSE), and the gain in selection (GS). An 
examination of published data showed that subgroups 
could be identified that were more predictable than the 
total sample in terms of either ESCV or EMSE but not 
necessarily in terms of both criteria simultaneously. 
Further, when the selection ratio was .50 or less, the 
advantage of the subgrouping approach was of practical 
value in terms of GS.—Journal abstract. 

2119. Hakstian, A. Ralph. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Procedures for weighting factors and variables 
in orthogonal confirmatory factor analysis. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 8(3), 379-390. 
—Presents methods for extending current orthogonal, 
confirmatory factor analytic procedures to allow certain 
factors and/or variables to receive more weight than 
others, when a factor pattern matrix is being rotated to 
maximal congruence to a target matrix. A specific 
Computing procedure is outlined, and the methods 
discussed are applied to 2 well-known data sets. Some 
Practical implications of the procedures are identified. 
(16 ref.) Journal abstract. 

2120. Herper, A. Edwin. (Ewing Christian Coll., 
Bureau of Educational Research, Allahabad, India) 
When is a significant difference significant? Journal of 
Vocational & Educational Guidance, 19712(Dec), Vol. 
15(2), 83-88.— Discusses the difference between statisti- 
cal and practical significance im evaluating statistical 
results. The critical ratio method is used to estimate 
OR size. h 

121. Jeffress, Lloyd А. (U. Texas, Applied Researc 
Lab.) The logistic punctis as an approximation go 
the normal curve. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1973(May), Vol. 53(5), 1296.—Considers that 
the logistic distribution yields an approximation to the 
normal probability function that is satisfactory for most 
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Psychophysical work. Probability is an explicit function 
of x or d and is easy to compute.—Journal abstract. 

2122. Kaiser, Henry F. & Rice, John. (U. California, 
Berkeley) A method for maximizing the ratio of two 
quadratic forms. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 8(3), 357-364.—Presents a method for 
solving for the largest eigenvalue and associated eigen- 
vector of the eigenequation (A-AB)x = 0. The method 
is contrasted with other procedures for the same 
problem. 

2123. Kang, Tai S. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Ordinal measures of association and forms of hypothes- 
es. Sociological Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 14(2), 235-248. 
—Suggests a new way of applying proportional-reduc- 
tions-in-error (PRE) related measures (i.e., Gamma, d,,, 
d,, and Kendall's Tau's) to link logical forms of 
hypotheses to types of ordinal measures of association. 
The basic form of associations for ordinal data and the 
analytical properties of PRE related measures were 
investigated. It is proposed that PRE related measures be 
used in testing the logical form of the relationship 
between variables implied in a hypothesis. (40 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2124. Stevens, James P. (U. Cincinnati) Step-down 
analysis and simultaneous confidence intervals іп 
MANOVA. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 8(3), 391-402.—Discusses step-down analysis and 
simultaneous confidence intervals as 2 ways of analyzing 
the I-way multivariate analysis of variance problem in 
more detail. Instances are presented where each ap- 
proach may be particularly appropriate. Control on Type 
I error for each approach is considered, and the 
implications of this for power for the confidence interval 
approach are detailed. A sample problem is used to 
illustrate explicitly the mechanics involved in each 
procedure.—Journal abstract. 

2125. Taylor, James B. & Coyne, Lolafaye. (Menning- 
er Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Varimax and maxplane 
rotational methods under different conditions of sam- 
pling error and hierarchical structure. Multivariate 
Behavioral Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 8(3), 365-378. 
— Notes that the analysis of hierarchical factor structure 
is usually based upon oblique factor solutions, with 
higher order factors emerging from the correlations 
between lst-order factors. An alternative approach, 
utilizing the "factor splitting" properties of the normal 
varimax procedure and analyzing orthogonal factor 
solutions carried out for a successively increasing 
number of factors is examined. 2 factor models, 
hierarchical and nonhierarchical, were assumed. Each 
factor model was used to generate 3 correlation matrices, 
containing 3 levels of measurement error. These matrices 
were analyzed both orthogonally (successive varimax 
rotation, with successive factor matrices intercorrelated), 
and by the maxplane analytic oblique method. Results 
favor the use of successive orthogonal analysis in 
elucidating hierarchical factor  structure.—Journal 
abstract. 

2126. Tryon, Robert C. Basic unpredictability of 
individual responses to discrete stimulus presentations. 
Multivariate Behavioral Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 8(3), 
275-295.—Considers that the notion that individual 
differences in responses to discrete stimulus situations 
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сап be "predicted and controlled" is erroneous. Оп 
theoretical grounds it is to be expected that (a) the more 
stimulus and response aspects of a discrete situation are 
experimentally controlled, the less general and predicta- 
ble is the behavior of the individuals; and (b) the more 
stimulus and response restraints are removed or varied, 
the more general and predictable will be behavior. 8 
studies are reported that demonstrate a very low level of 
generality of individual differences from 1 discrete 
situation to another. The usual type of rationally-defined 
composite of item-situations should be routinely subject- 
ed to key cluster analysis in order to discover whether 
item clusters exist. If they do, the overall test score may 
mask general subdomains of behavior, lack of knowledge 
of which may complicate the usefulness of the overall 
scoring of individuals in different groups.—Journal 
abstract. 


PERCEPTION AND MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE 


2127. Berman, Allan. (U. Rhode Island) Reliability of 
perceptual-motor laterality tasks. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 599-605.—Performed test- 
retest and item-analysis reliability studies on a battery of 
perceptual-motor laterality tasks given to 98 8-13 yr olds. 
It was found that 45 of 54 tasks were reliable and that the 
entire battery had a test-retest correlation of .84. It is 
Suggested that intermodal tasks may be more appropri- 
ate than unimodal tasks for measuring perceptual-motor 
skills. The need for more intermodal ЧА is emphasized, 
as well as the need for further reliability studies with 
more diverse sample groups. (16 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

2128. Bernstein, Ira H.; Chu, Philip K. & 
Patricia. (U. Texas, Arlington) Stimulus intensity and 
foreperiod effects in intersensory facilitation. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
25(2), 171-181.—Conducted 2 experiments with 5 under- 
graduates to study intersensory facilitation which refers 
to the more rapid reaction time (RT) to a target in one 
modality and an accessory stimulus in a different 
modality compared to a RT to the target alone. Prior 
studies suggest 2 processes contribute to the phenome- 
non, termed the preparatory state and energy integration 
which refer to the action of accessory stimulation in 
providing forewarning and intensifying the reaction 
Signal, respectively. Exp. 1 factorially varied foreperiod 
duration, ight (target) intensity, and tone (accessory) 
intensity in a discriminative RT task. Results show that 
foreperiod and intensity effects were additive, implying 
that they affected separate Processing stages. Accesso: 
Stimulus intensity affected false alarm rate on patch 
trials. This suggests that energy integration involves a 
form of Tesponse bias and not facilitation. Results of 
Exp. II indicate that comparable еп integration 
effects obtain with tone as target and light as accesso; 
as well as vice versa. Findings further indicate that RT io 
асту pairing is more rapid when attention is 
nes е more potent member of the pair—Journal 

2129. Frith, C. D. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London 
England) Learning rhythmic hand movements. Quarter- 
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ly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
25(2) 253-259.—Conducted an experiment with 27 
university students, in which Ss tracked targets moving 
up and down in a straight-line path formed from the sum 
oF 3 sine waves. There were 9 such tracks varying in 
average frequency and bag of repeating subunit. The 
latter variable had little effect on performance, but low 
frequency targets were tracked better than high frequen- 
cy. Only the component frequencies pe in the tracks 
were reproduced to any extent in the Ss' performance. 
For components in different tracks the highest frequen- 
cies were reproduced with the lowest amplitude. Howev- 
er, for components within the track the highest frequency 
component tended to be reproduced with the highest 
amplitude. In addition the greatest amount of learning 
appeared in the highest frequency component within a 
track.—Journal abstract. 

2130. Lee, Malcolm & Hale, David. (U. Essex, Man- 
Machine Communications Lab., England) An experi- 
mental comparison of models for discrimination reac- 
tion time. Irish Journal of Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
2(1), 24-33.—A review of the main models of discrimina- 
tion reaction time indicates a conflict between the results 
of experiments which present discrimination in a random 
order of difficulty and those with a constant difficulty 
over each set of discriminations. The present experiments 
with 12 17-25 yr olds were designed to test this factor 
and to determine how well the models describe the 
discrimination process. It was found that the 2 experi- 
mental designs differed markedly. The random-difficulty 
design fit the information-theory model and A. Т. 
Welford’s formula. The constant-difficulty design fit the 
confusion function and D. R. Laming’s formula. The fits 
in both cases wery not very good. The other models were 
rejected. Results are explained in terms of the strategies 
adopted by Ss to deal with the particular experimental 
situation. It is concluded that no current model is 
satisfactory and that a model taking errors into account 
is necessary to account for the results of both designs. 
—Journal abstract. 1 

2131. Uttal, William К. (U. Michigan) Real-time, on- 
line computer applications in the psychophysical labo- 
ratory. In B. Weiss (Ed), Digital computers in the 
behavioral laboratory. New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Centu- 
ry-Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p- 
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2132. Abravanel, Eugene. (George Washington U.) 
Division of labor between Md and eye when perceiving 
Shape. Neuropsychologia, 1973(May) Vol. 112), 
207-211.—Earlier research has shown that young child- 
ren rely almost exclusively on visual inspection of shape 
in a situation where both haptic and visual perception 
may be combined. The present study investigate 
whether 26 undergraduates would perform similarly, ОГ 
whether information acquisition strategies change W! 
development such that both haptic and visual Боасе 
would be combined. Results clearly show that Ss di 
combine haptic and visual pickup where matching was 
with haptic comparison shapes. However, information 
Pickup was confined to visual inspection where matching 
was with visual comparisons. (French & German 
Summaries)—Journal abstract, 
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2133. Bartolović, Božica & Fulgosi, Ante. (U. Zagreb, 
Croatia, Yugoslavia) [Stimulus range and amount of 
transmitted information.] (Srcr) In Psiholoske razprave: 
IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. 
Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Studied the effect of 2 
different ranges of circle sizes, diameter from 4-28 cm 
and from 6—52 cm in 2 and 4 cm steps, respectively, on 
information transmitted (T) using 2 independent groups 
of 5 undergraduates each as Ss. Identification was in 
terms of numbers 1-25. T was computed for each of the 
5 successive phases, for each S and each condition. In 
narrow-range condition, median T increased from 
2.76-3.66 and in the broad-range condition from 
3.51-4.05 in the 4 phases. The effect of stimulus range on 
T contradicts previous negative findings. The discrepan- 
cy is discussed in terms of procedural differences.—S. 
Slak. 

2134. Birbaumer, Niels; Tunner, Wolfgang; Hólzl, 
Rupert & Mittelstaedt, Lore. (U. Munich, Psychological 
Inst, Div. of Clinical Psychology, W. Germany) [An 
apparatus for continuous measurement of subjective 
changes.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(2, 173-181. 
— Constructed an apparatus for continuously registering 
changes in finger span (between thumb and forefinger) 
on a polygraph. Finger span, a measure originally used 
by S. S. Stevens, served as an indicator of subjective 
changes in the intensity of stimuli. Fingers close together 
indicate low-, far apart high intensity of the stimuli. 
Although some Ss have difficulty discriminating as well 
in the middle ranges (40-60%) as in the upper and lower 
ranges of intensity, the apparatus measures sufficiently 
accurately to be used in many psychophysical experi- 
ments. (English & French summaries) W. J. Koppitz. 

2135. Creelman, C. Douglas & Kaplan, Howard L. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Simultaneous independent 
threshold estimates: Multiple PEST. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 89-92. 
—Extends an adaptive threshold estimation procedure, 
PEST, to track sensitivity to many independent signals 
Simultaneously within a single experimental run. This 
paradigm has been implemented on a PDP-8/S comput- 
ег and enables investigation of a number of otherwise 
experimentally intractable substantive problems. The 
logic of the new experimental paradigm is described, and 
examples are given of its use in auditory research. 
Results of computer simulations show the | relative 
efficiency of the procedure and evaluate alternative ways 
to summarize data.—Journal abstract. 

2136. Ellis, Н. D. (Kings Coll, U. Aberdeen, 
Scotland) Two empirical tests of informal predictions 
from Helson's adaptation-level theory. Perception, 1972, 
Vol. 1(3), 331-339.—Reports on 2 adaptation-level 
experiments based on the informal predictions made by 
H. Helson (see PA, Vol. 39:332). Both involved interpo- 
lated anchors in comparative judgments in order to 
avoid the response factors inherent in the category 
Scaling technique normally employed in adaptation level 
studies. Exp. I with 14 female undergraduates indicated 
the operation of time error as interstimulus intervals 
increased. Exp. II with 7 male and 3 female 17-46 yr olds 
Showed that if the anchor stimulus was not judged, it was 
less effective in producing contrast, compared with when 
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it was judged. Response times and confidence ratings of 
judgments were potentially useful indices of differences 
in effectiveness among the various anchor stimulus levels 
used. The strong relationship between these 2 measures 
is discussed. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2137. Ford, Marguerite P. (Central Valley Regional 
Center, Fresno, Calif) Imagery and verbalization as 
mediators in tactual-visual information processing. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 
815-822.—Studied the use of imagery and verbalization 
as mediators in a tactual-visual (TV) matching task by 
means of self-reports and correlations with independent 
measures of imagery and verbal ability. Ss’ reports 
indicate that 80% of the sample of 50 4th grade boys used 
imagery, 62% used verbalization, and 58% used both 
mediators in performing the TV task. The correlation 
between the TV test and an imagery index was low but 
significant, whereas no relationship was found with a 
verbal index. Ss' reports also indicate that both imagery 
and language were involved in “cross-modal equiva- 
lence" and that which process predominated depended 
on stimulus and task characteristics. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2138. Hatayama, Toshiteru & Tada, Hideoki. (Tohoku 
Gakuin U., Sendai, Japan) An experimental study of 
speed-perception of the car on the road: Ill. Speed 
judgments of drivers in the nighttime. Tohoku Psycholo- 
gica Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 1-10.—Investigated 
subjective judgments of speed at night using 8 amateur 
drivers and the “start-production” and ratio-production 
methods. In the start-production series, no statistically 
significant differences were found between the condi- 
tions of day and night. As the standard speed increased, 
the tendency to overestimate speed increased generally 
in the acceleration series. In the deceleration series, 
underestimation of speed was observed. It is suggested 
that although produced speeds might vary with Ss, the 
pattern of Ss' responses as a whole were similar to each 
other within each condition of acceleration and decelera- 
tion. Heart rate data indicate that Ss became gradually 
habituated to the experimental driving situation. 
—Journal abstract. 

2139. Hay, John C. & Goldsmith, W. Mack. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Space-time adaptation of visual 
position constancy. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 1-9.—Found that rearrangements 
of time as well as space produce perceptual adaptation in 
the case of optimal feedback to head movement in 2 
experiments with undergraduates (N — 60) In the 
rearrangement condition, a luminous spot was made to 
move right (left) whenever the O's head moved up 
(down), and this artificial horizontal spot motion was 
synchronous with the vertical head movement, or subject 
to a fixed time lag of as much as 225 msec. After a few 
minutes’ exposure to the rearrangement condition, an 
objectively stationary spot appeared to move left (right) 
whenever the O's head moved up (down), and this 
illusory horizontal spot motion had a time lag similar to 
that of the rearrangement condition. Findings are 
consistent with a modified form of R. Held's correlation- 
storage theory of perceptual adaptation, in which the 
correlation storage is capable of compensating for 
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differing latencies of motor and sensory signals. (17 ref.) 
rnal abstract. 

dg Herbert, Benson. (Paraphysical Lab., Downton, 
England) Spring in Leningrad: Kulagina revisited. 
Parapsychology Review, 1973(Sul), Vol. 4(4), 5-10.—Stud- 
ied Madam Kulagina’s famed psychokinetic ability. 
Using apparatus arranged by the author, consisting of a 
hydrometer floating upright in saturated saline solution 
and protected by a grounded screen and monitored by 
an electrostatic probe, Kulagina was able to move the 
hydrometer 2/; in away from herself and then cause it to 
return, ostensibly through concentration alone. Although 
her person did not display any unusual electrostatic 
activity, the saline solution was subsequently found to 
have become charged. Shortly thereafter in a demonstra- 
tion of her own choosing she moved a compass bodily 4 
in across a table. During both performances her person 
was clearly separated from the objects, and examination 
revealed no threads or other means of deception. Force 
necessary to move the objects was calculated at 8,340 
dynes for the compass and 150 dynes for the hydrometer. 
Later, in grasping the author’s arm at his request, she 
induced extreme pain and a red burn mark. Various 
natural explanations for these events are discussed but 
none appears adequate.—P. Е. Grim. 

2141. Jones, Marshall B.; Vierck, Charles J. & 
Graham, Robert B. (Pennsylvania State U.) Line-gap 
discrimination of the skin. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 563-570.—Investigated influences 
on the ability to separate stimuli on the skin or detect 
gaps between stimuli in 3 experiments with 52 male and 
female college students and 7 other female Ss. Exp. I 
presented a new method of studying gap detection which 
eliminates methodological difficulties inherent in the 
classical 2-point method. It was found that thresholds 
decreased with extended practice on a given skin area. 
Exp. II inyestigated the ability to detect point stimuli 
inserted within gaps and demonstrated that the percep- 
tion of such stimuli is suppressed when they are centered 
in gaps that are discriminable. Also, the 2-gap threshold 
was nearly twice the single-gap threshold, indicating that 
distance between edges is more important than amount 
of unstimulated skin for gap discrimination. In Exp. Ш, 
уаш їп ive amount of stimulation on each side of 

ile gaps did not significantly affect gap detection. 
Отона р А Еу и 
‚ Kawata, Nobuyuki; Shimada, Mutsuo & Nihei. 
Yoshiaki. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) Studies on sensory 
overload: IV. Part 3. Results of memory, learning, 
association tests and interview. Tohoku Psychologica 
д, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 24-30.—Examined the effects 
of 3-hr sensory overload (SO), sensory deprivation (SD), 
and control conditions on 30 Ss. The effects of SO or SD 
on memory and learning functions were not specific. An 
association test revealed that SO and SD conditions 
tended to depress positive affect and enhance negative 
affect. The hallucination-like phenomena and the ium 
estimation of confined hours were Observed under both 
SO and SD conditions —Journal abstract 
2143. Kitamura, Seiro; Hatayama, Toshiteru & Saito, 
ina (Akita U., Japan) Studies on sensory over. 
: IV. Part 4. General survey. Tohoku Psychologica 


Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 31-37.—Summarizes preceding 
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papers on sensory overload and sensory deprivation. The 
differential effects of sensory overload and sensory 
deprivation upon human mental functions are clarified, 
The phenomena common to both experiences (e.g., the 
underestimation of confined hours, hallucination-like 
experiences, and affective values of the loaded stimuli) 
are reported. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2144. Krkovié, Andjelko & Gredelj, Marijan. (U. 
Zagreb, Croatia, Yugoslavia) [Ability to judge time 
intervals and role of “expectancy theory” in detection 
of rare signals.] (Srcr) In Psihološke razprave: IV. 
Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. 
Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.— Tested the ability of 30 
undergraduates to reproduce time intervals of 40, 70, and 
120 sec in a within-S design of 3 experimental condi- 
tions: (a) isolated intervals, (b) rhythmic series of 
intervals, and (c) irregular series. One-half of Ss started 
with the short time interval in all conditions and ⁄ with 
the long one. Results indicate that Ss underestimated all 
the isolated intervals if they started with 40-sec interval 
and overestimated them if they started with 120-sec 
interval. Absolute variability of scores was greatest for 
120-sec interval while 40-sec interval showed the greatest 
relative variability. The same trends, though weaker, 
were present in rhythmic and irregular series, It is 
concluded that even under conditions much simpler than 
those present in detections of rare signals, Os’ inaccuracy 
in signal expectancy is substantial, making the relevance 
of “expectancy theory” for detection of rare signals 
doubtful—S. Slak. 

2145. Lindauer, Martin $. (State University Coll. New 
York, Brockport) Extent of illlusory effects for 32 
illusions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36, 
Pt. 1), 887-894.—The presence of 32 familiar illusions 
among 21 male and 18 female undergraduates was 
moderate. Although several well-known illusions Were 
found among a significantly high proportion of Ss (e£ 
Mueller-Lyer), at least ⁄ of the illusions varied widely a 
the number of Ss who reported them (e.g., Hering); an: 
variations of the same basic type of illusion were as often 
effective as ineffective (e.g., Poggendorff). In most cases 
of divergent results among similar illusions, the stimulus 
differences were small. Findings did not vary between 
the sexes or between illusions of extent and dure 
The diversity of responses suggests that any 1 theory 0 
illusions is not sufficient. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2146. McBurney, Donald H. & Bartoshuk, Linda 
(U. Pittsburgh) Interactions between stimuli wi 
different taste qualities. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1101-1106.—Examined adaptation 
effects between all possible pairs of the following 
substances: water, NaCl, urea, citric acid, caffeine, an 
sucrose. Ss were the 2 authors, 2 colleagues, and 6 naive 
volunteers. Each substance was used both as an adape 
solution and as a test stimulus. Adaptation to a stimu u: 
of one quality affected the taste of other stimuli throu} 
the addition of a water taste to the usual taste of the 206 
stimulus, rather than by enhancement of the response 
the 2nd stimulus per se, as had previously been thought 
In other words, water becomes a taste stimulus we 
Presented following various adaptation conditions: їл 
taste of the water solvent in the 2nd stimulus adde 
the normal taste of the solute in that stimulus. 
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evidence was found for true interactions among different 
taste qualities. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2147. McDaniel, Ernest. (Purdue U.) Ten motion 
picture tests of perceptual abilities. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 755—759.—Describes 
development of 10 motion picture tests for children 
measuring form perception, visual span, temporal memo- 
ry span, serial integration, and spatial orientation. 
Reliability coefficients for scores of 48 Ist-6th graders 
are presented. Although they must now be considered 
research instruments, the measures may be helpful in 
studies of human growth, learning disabilities, and cross- 
cultural differences.—L. Gorsey. 

2148. Moskowitz, Howard R. (U.S. Army Natick Lab., 
Pioneering Research Lab., Mass.) Models of sweetness 
additivity. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 99(1) 88-98.—Notes that studies of sweetness 
additivity reported during the past 50 yrs have suggested 
2 potentially different ways by which the taste system 
adds together different sweet substances in a mixture in 
order to arrive at a higher level. Type I additivity is 
characterized by the summation of concentrations in a 
mixture. The taste system then processes the mixture as if 
it were a higher concentration of 1 of the 2 components. 
Type II additivity is characterized by the summation of 
subjective sweetness of the components. The 2 additivity 
types were modeled by the addition of simple power 
functions and by polynomial functions in logarithmic 
coordinates. The goodness of fit of each model was 
assessed in 4 experiments with army personnel 
(N —96) by evaluation of the sweetness of mixtures of 
glucose with fructose, sodium cyclamate, sodium saccha- 
rin, and saccharin, as well as by reanalysis of previously 
reported data in the literature. Both models provided 
good predictability of sweetness but did not differ in 
their goodness of fit to the empirical results. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

‚2149. Ota, Hiroo; Matsumura, Masami & Komatsu, 
Hiroshi, (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) Studies on sensory 
overload: IV. Part 2. Results of sensory tests. Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 18-23.—Exam- 
ined the effects of the sensory overload (SO), sensory 
deprivation (SD), and control conditions on 30 Ss. The 
auditory threshold test revealed that auditory sensitivity 
was selectively inhibited by the loading stimulus in SO. It 
also suggested that the effect of loading stimulus upon 
auditory sensitivity might rapidly disappear after SO. 
For the estimation of sonic stimulus, the optimal 
intensity increased after SD; the photic stimulus, the 
Optimal intensity decreased after SO. No differences 
Were found on the critical flicker frequency test. 
—Journal abstract, 

2150. Parker, Nancy K. (U. Illinois) Influence of 
induced muscular tension on a time-estimation motor 
task. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 
111-120.—28 right-handed female undergraduates vol- 
unteered to participate in a study examining the inverted 

relationship between activation (as altered by various 
levels of induced muscular tension) and behavioral 
efficiency. Heart rate and skin resistance were used as 
measures of activation. А time-estimation task required 
Moving a handle with the right hand across a 60-cm 
track in 2 sec while exerting tension (either 0, 25, 50, or 
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75% of maximum grip strength) with the left hand on a 
stabilized hand dynamometer. There was no statistical 
support for the invertedU theory, but mean performance 
scores indicated a trend toward the inverted U, with the 
most accurate mean performance occurring at the 50% 
induced tension level. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2151. Penman, K. A. (Washington State U., Biome- 
chanics Lab.) Transfer and retention after habituation 
to rotation. Ereonomics, 1973(Mar), Vol. 16(2), 197-202. 
—Trained 35 healthy males in the use of a tracking 
device and in a hand steadiness test. Ss were then divided 
randomly into 3 subgroups which were rotated clock- 
wise, counterclockwise, or not rotated (controls). The 2 
rotating groups performed on a rotating platform (7.5 
rpm) until habituation occurred (determined by peaks on 
performance curves). Directions of rotation were then 
reversed and performance measured. The groups then 
performed the 2 tests while being rotated at 2, 5, 7.5, 10, 
12.5, and 15 rmp. 2 additional trials were conducted 32 
and 60 days later. Results show that transfer did occur 
for varying rates of rotation and for the counterclockwise 
group. There was no significant decrement in perform- 
ance after 32 and 60 days of no practice. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2152. Pratt, J. Gaither. ESP research today: A study 
of developments in parapsychology since 1960. 
Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1973. v, 195 p. $6. 

2153. Siegel, Alexander W. & Barber, John C. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Visual and haptic dimensional 
for planometric stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 383-390.—Gave tests of dimen- 
sional preference in both the visual and haptic modalities 
to preschool, kindergarten, and Ist-grade children 
(л = 36). Visual dimensions were form and color; haptic 
dimensions were form and texture. In contrast to 
previous research done with stereometric stimuli (3- 
dimensional objects) which indicates that the shift to 
form-dominance occurs at about the same time (age 5/4 

) in both modalities, stimuli in the present study were 
planometric (2-dimensional), In line with the predictions, 
visual form-dominance appeared earlier (4/ yrs) and the 
shift to haptic form-dominance occurred later (6/, yrs). 
—Journal abstract. 

2154, W. E. (State University Coll. New 
York, Oswego) Latencies in intermodal spatial localiza- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
99(1), 148-150.—Required 29 undergraduates and 1 
research assistant to indicate whether the locations of 
members of pairs of stimuli were the same or different. 
Localization latency was shortest when both stimuli were 
visual and longer when one or both were auditory. 
Making stimulus modality predictable did not alter this 
relationship. An increase in latency also occurred as a 
result of presenting stimuli simultaneously. Extensive 
practice served to decrease latencies but did not 
eliminate the increase in time required to process 
auditory stimuli. Results support the notion that Ss 
generally use a visual reference system in spatial 
localization and suggest some temporal limits for 
auditory localization.—Journal abstract. 

2155. Tenhaeff, W. H. (State U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands) Telepathy and clairvoyance: Views of some little 
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investigated capabilities of man. Springfield, Ш.: Char- 
les C Thomas, 1972. xii, 161 p. $12.50. 

2156. Vroon, P. A. (U. Utrecht, Netherlands) Some 
process variables in sequential time estimations. 
Utrecht, Netherlands: U. Utrecht, Report No. 7, 1973. 
30 p.—Compared sequential characteristics of intervals 
stored and reproduced intuitively or by cognitive coding 
(counting) in experiments with singular and repeated 
presentation of the standard to a total of 168 Ss. In the 
case of intuitive estimations after 1 standard presentation 
there was a negative correlation with the last occurring 
trial throughout the series. Correlations were lacking 
when the standard was presented after every estimate 
since the most recently stored information was now 
formed by a constant reference. Correlations with the 
last estimate recurred «hen relatively long intervals were 
used. When the difference between the number of these 
sensory cues during presentation and estimation was 
minimized, recency of storage determined the input for 
the subsequent trial so that the correlation with the last 
estimate disappeared. Cognitive transformation of the 
interval by counting was never accompanied by sequen- 
tial correlations. It is argued that counting favors storage 
as a number of subjective units. The current time 
representation of that number is to be constructed from 
trial to trial since a direct representation of the complete 
interval is not available. (24 ref.) 

2157. Wagenaar, W. A. (Inst. for Perception TNO, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) The effect of fluctuations of 
response criterion and sensitivity in a signal detection 
experiment. Psychologische Forschung, 1973, Vol. 36(1), 
27-37.— Tested the 2 pner conditions for the application 
of methods provided by signal detection theory—that the 
S's response criterion and sensitivity remain stable 
during a series of presentations. It is experimentally 
shown that these conditions are significantly violated 
resulting in an average underestimation of d', amounting 
to 8-10% on the average, but with large individual 
differences. 

2158. Willemsen, Eleanor; Buchholz, Allan; Budrow, 
Mary S. & Geannacopulos, Nickie. (Santa Clara U.) 
Relationship between Witkin's Rod-and-Frame task and 
Piaget's water-line task for college women. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 958.—Admin- 
istered the Rod and Frame Test and Piaget's water-line 
task to 30 female undergraduates. A nonsignificant 
correlation of .37 was found between error scores on the 
2 tests. Results indicate that lack of differentiation 
accounted for only a portion of the variance of scores on 
the water-line task.—Z. Gorsey. 

2159. Woodrow, Kenneth M.; Gary D.; 
Siegelaub, A. B. & Collen, Morris F. (St. Elizabeth Hosp., 
Clinical Psychopharmacology Lab., Washington, D.C.) 
Pain tolerance: Differences according to age, sex and 
race. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1972(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 
548-556.—Examined 41,119 adults to determine the 
nature and extent of group differences in pain tolerance 

according to sex, age (20—70 yrs), and race (black, white, 
or oriental). The method of pain tolerance determination 
was mechanical pressure on the Achilles tendon. Results 
show that, on the average, (a) pain tolerance decreased 
with age; (b) males tolerated more pain than females; 
and (c) whites tolerated more pain than orientals, while 
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blacks occupied an intermediate position. Comparison of 
results with those from a previous study indicates that, 
with increasing age, tolerance to cutaneous pain increa- 
ses and tolerance to deep pain decreases. (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. i 

2160. Zubek, John P. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) [Behavioral and physiological effects of pro- 
longed sensory-perceptual deprivation.] (Span) Revista 
Interamericana de Psicologia, 1972, Vol. 6(3-4), 151-200. 
—Describes techniques and types of sensory deprivation 
and critically reviews its effects: post-deprivation percep- 
tual disturbances, hallucinatory experiences, attentional, 
emotional and cognitive changes, suggestibility, stimu- 
lus-seeking behavior, disturbances in perceptual motor 
coordination, color and form perception, changes in - 
visual illusions, reaction time and acuity in different 
sensory modalities; EEG, GSR and biochemical effects; 
variables correlated with or effecting resistance to 
deprivation and data relevant to the problem of the role 
of confinement and social isolation per se. New research 
is proposed to resolve problems in each instance. 3 major 
groups of theoretical formulations are examined: (a) 
neurophysiological with emphasis on reticular formation 
and homeostatic function, 5) psychoanalytic emphasiz- 
ing the Ego-Id relationship, and (c) psychological, 
including information processing, functional and learn- 
ing theory approaches. (Spanish & English abstracts) 
(218 ref.)—S. Slak. 

2161. Zubek, John P.; Bross, Michael & Gelfant, W. 
(U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Cutaneous sensitivity 
during prolonged visual deprivation: Role of interpola- 
ted testing. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 1), 823-826.—Administered measures of pain 
and pressure sensitivity to 14 male university students at 


intervals of 0, 3, and 7 days of visual deprivation. 2 


Compared to 14 control Ss, a significant increase in 
sensitivity was observed on both measures and at both 
Day 3 and 7. Since previous research has shown that 
negative results are obtained when the same sensory 
tasks are presented at intervals of 0, % 1, 2, 3, 5, and 7 
days of visual deprivation, it is concluded that à 
confounding effect may occur in sensory restriction 
experiments if the repeated measures of cutaneous 
sensitivity are not separated by intertest intervals of at 
least several days.—Journal abstract. 


Auditory Perception 


2162. Berliner, J. E. & Durlach, N. I. (Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology, Center for Communications 
ences, Research Lab. of Electronics) Intensity percep- 
tion: IV. Resolution in roving-level discrimination. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(May), 
Vol. 53(5), 1270-1287.—Reports the results of 6 prelimi- 
nary 2-interval roving-level discrimination experiments 
designed to test certain predictions of the preliminary 
theory of intensity resolution. Discrimination performan- 
ce was measured in 2 Os for roving-level ranges ! 
interval 0-54 db and intersignal durations in the inte fe 
0-9 sec. Although the results, when averaged over levels, _ 
are roughly consistent with the theory, there Was 
substantial dependence of sensitivity on level that Me 
inconsistent with the theory. Much of this dependens 
appeared to be similar to that found previously in ^. 
interval experiments and to be interpretable in terms 0! 
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deviations from Weber's law and the edge effect (caused 
by the use of the extreme intensities in the stimulus set as 
rceptual anchors). (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2163. Bertelson, Paul & Tisseyre, Francoise. (Free U. 
Brussels, Belgium) Lateral asymmetry in judgments of 
click location: Not an artifact of ing mode. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 
849-850.—32 Ss graphically or orally estimated the 
position where clicks had been superim in spoken 
sentences. The sentence was heard either in the left or in 
the right ear, and the click always in the contralateral 
ear. The previously observed effect of presentation side 
on mean error was not significantly affected by the type 
of response.—Journal abstract. 

2164. Bray, David A.; Dirks, Donald D. & Morgan, 
Donald E. (U. California, Medical School, Los Angeles) 
Perstimulatory loudness adaptation. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jun), Vol. 53(6), 
1544-1548.— Measured perstimulatory loudness adapta- 
tion under heterophonic conditions using simultaneous 
dichotic loudness balance procedures on 6 normal young 
adults. Adapting signals were 500 and 3,000 Hz presen- 
ted at 70 db sound pressure level (SPL) for 12 min, the 
last 5 min of which involved perstimulatory loudness 
balances. A tracking technique and the method of 
constant stimulu were employed. Results indicate that 
continuous stimulation did not significantly decrease the 
loudness of the adapting signal. Thus, under test 
conditions that reduce or eliminate binaural interaction, 
suprathreshold loudness adaptation is essentially absent 
for pure-tone signals of 500 and 3,000 Hz at 70 db SPL. 
(15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2165. Corliss, Edith L. (National Bureau of Standards, 
Inst. for Basic Standards, Washington, D.C.) Remark on 
"fixed-scale mechanism of absolute pitch.” Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jun), Vol. 53(6), 
1737-1739.— Discusses several points concerning percep- 
tion of pitch which are at variance with P. T. Brady's 
1970 experiences. In particular, recognition is not tied to 
а specific scale (though, of course, nomenclature must 
be); the precision of recognition shows little fluctuation, 
if any. Changes in tuning do not influence the recogni- 
tion of pitch, although such changes may influence the 
Performance of remembered music and the ease of 
transposition. Tonal memory overrides motor memory 
for the performance of music learned on instruments 
tuned to initially different keys.—Journal abstract. 

2166. Domnitz, R. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technolo- 
8Y, Center for Communications Sciences, Research Lab. 
of Electronics) The interaural time jnd as a simulta- 
neous function of interaural time and interaural 
amplitude. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 53(6), 1549-1552.—Measured interaural 
time “just noticeable difference" (jnd) as a simultaneous 
function of interaural time and interaural amplitude for 
500-Hz tone bursts. It was found in tests of 2 Ss, that the 
Jnd was smaller when interaural amplitude and interaur- 


al time were arranged to produce subjective reinforcem- 
ent rather than subjective cancellation.—Journal 
abstract, 


2167. Foss, Donald J. & Swinney, David A. (U. Texas) 
On the psychological reality of the : Percep- 
Чоп, identification, and consciousness. Journal of 
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Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
246—257.—Reports results of 2 experiments with under- 
graduates (М = 85). In Exp. I, Ss listened to 100 lists of 
2-syllable words and monitored each list for the presence 
of either a specified word or an initial syllable of a word. 
Reaction times (RTs) to respond to these targets were 
recorded. RTs were significantly shorter when the target 
was a 2-syllable word. In Exp. II, Ss listened to the lists 
and monitored for either a 2-syllable word, the initial 
syllable of a word, or the initial phoneme of a word. RTs 
were shortest for word targets and longest for phoneme 
targets. Implications for the "reality" of the units are 
discussed. A distinction between perception and identifi- 
cation is presented, along with a proposal about a 
determinant of consciousness. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2168. Frey, Allan H. & Messenger, Rodman. (Ran- 
domline, Willow Grove, Pa. Human perception of 
illumination with pulsed ultrahigh-frequency electro- 
magnetic energy. Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 181(4097), 
356-358.—Conducted a psychophysical study with 4 
trained Ss of the perception of "sound" induced by 
illumination with pulse-modulated, ultrahigh-frequency 
electromagnetic energy. Results indicate that perception 
was primarily dependent upon peak power and secon- 
darily ndent upon pulse width. The average power 
did not significantly affect perception. Perceived charac- 
teristics of pitch and timbre appeared to be functions of 
modulation.—Journal abstract. 

2169. Fulgosi, Ante & Zaja, B. (U. Zagreb, Croatia, 
Yugoslavia) [Transmission of 3.1 bits in absolute 
identification of pitch.] (Srcr) In Psihološke razprave: IV. 
Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. 
Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Studied the channel 
capacity for pitch of tones on 5 female students using 

uencies of 50, 150, 300, 550, 1,000, 1,700, 2,600, 
5,600, 8,000, and 11,000 Hz to be identified by numbers 
from 1-11. Ss identified the stimuli with continuous 
knowledge of results also available to other participants 
so that the situation was competitive. Total number of 
presentations of all tones was 1,188. Information 
transmitted (T) was computed for 4 successive phases. 
Median T increased from 2.38 in Phase 1 to 3.11 in Phase 
4. Previously established channel capacity of 2.3 by I. 
Pollack is shown to be an underestimate. It is emphasiz- 
ed that channel capacity can be obtained only under 
optimal conditions of motivation and practice.—S. Slak. 

2170. Fulgosi, Ante; Batun, D. & Zaja, B. (U. Zagreb, 
Croatia, Yugoslavia) [Investigation of channel capacity 
for tones of different intensities.] (Srcr) In Psiholoske 
razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Studied 
the channel capacity for loudness of tones on 5 female 
students, using tones of 5, 12, 20, 28, 36, 44, 52, 61, 69, 77 
and 85 db to be identified by numbers 1-11 with 
frequency fixed at 1,000 Hz. Ss were tested in a 
competitive situation with knowledge of results known to 
all participants. Total number of responses obtained was 
1,782. Information transmitted (T) was computed for 
each of the 6 successive phases and each S. Median T 
over Ss increased as follows: 2.28, 2.29, 2.46, 2.44, 2.78. 
Discussion emphasizes that previously obtained channel 
capacity for loudness by I. Pollack (2.3) and W. R. 
Garner (2.1) was an underestimate because the measure 
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was obtained under less than optimal conditions, 
especially without sufficient practice.—S. Slak. 

2171. Hafter, E. R.; Carrier, S. C. & Stephan, F. К. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Direct comparison of laterali- 
zation and the MLD for monaural signals in gated noise. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 53(6), 1553-1559.— Tested the lateralization model 
of masking-level differences (MLDs) which asserts that 
detection in those binaural conditions that produce an 
MLD is directly related to the perception of lateral 
space. The model was examined by obtaining subjective 
reports from 5 Ss of the lateral place of dichotic and 
diotic signals in noise which were in turn used by an 
"ideal O" to determine the discriminability of the 2 
classes of stimuli. Results support the model, showing 
that an O using no information other than the lateraliza- 
tion judgments could detect diotic noise and monaural 
signal in the dichotic condition as well as an S who heard 
the acoustic stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

2172. Hollien, Harry. (U. Florida, Communication 
Sciences Lab.) Underwater sound localization in hu- 
mans. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(May), Vol. 53(5), 1288-1295.—Conducted an un- 
derwater sound localization experiment with 10 male and 
7 female divers, who were free to move their heads but 
not their bodies, in the localization task. In order to 
allow precision, a diver auditory localization system was 
developed based on previous structures employed in 
underwater communication research. The system consis- 

ted of an open polyvinyl chloride framework to which 5 
3-m arms and other equipment were attached. The 5 
arms allowed placement—at ear level—of underwater 
projectors at angles (to the diver) of 0, 45, 90, 270, and 
315°. Ss responded to 4 different signals (250-, 1,000-, 
and 6,000-Hz sinusoids) and thermal noise (110 db sound 
pressure level). This sound level was approximately 40 db 
re underwater hearing thresholds. Responses to stimuli 
were made by a specially constructed 5-position under- 
water switch coupled to an IBM key punch at the 
surface. The obtained scores were substantially above 
chance and demonstrate that humans are capable of at 
least some sound localization underwater. (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract, 
2173. Irwin, Н. J. & Noble, W. С. (U. New England, 
Armidale, New South Wales, Australia) The role of 
relative intensity in selective listening. Australian 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 25(1), 23-27. 
—Investigated the extent to which differences in intensi- 
ty facilitate the selection of 1 of 2 dichotically presented 
messages in 25 14-yr-old males. Different lists of 
disyllabic words were presented synchronously at 5 
different levels of relative intensity between —10 and +10 
db, with the set signal held at a constant intensity level. 
Selectivity was found to be a monotonic increasing 
function of the relative intensity of the set list. However, 
selectivity was much lower and increased more slowly 
than suggested in previous studies. Implications for the 
future study of relative intensity and auditory selection 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2174. McRobert, H. & Ward, W. D. (U. Salford, 
England) Damage-risk criteria: The trading relation 
between intensity and the number of nonreverberant 
impulses. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
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1973(May), Vol. 53(5), 1297-1300.—Exposed 7 normal 
listeners on separate occasions to nonreverberant impul- 
ses presented at various peak levels. During each 
exposure the total energy presented to the ear remained 
constant. The resulting temporary threshold shifts 
indicate that longer exposures to this type of impulse 
noise can be tolerated for a given decrease in peak level 
than is predicted by either the equal-energy concept 
(which permits only a 10-db decrease in intensity per 
tenfold increase in the number of impulses N) or recent 
proposals which require even greater reductions in level. 
The 1968 Committee on Hearing, Bio-Acoustics, and 
Biomechanics proposal (5-db decrease per tenfold 
increase in N) is in reasonable agreement with the 
present data. These results and those from studies 
involving more reverberant impact noise suggest that the 
correct trading relation for exposures involving noise of 
impulsive character will be a function of the degree of 
reverberation associated with the exposure. The inade- 
quacy of damage-risk criteria that are expressed only in 
terms of pulse peak level is emphasized.—Journal 
abstract. 

2175. Mewhort, D. J. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Retrieval tags and order of report in dichotic 
listening. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 27(2), 119-126.— To explain the effects of varying 
the rate of presentation on order of report in dichotic 
listening, a retrieval tag model must consider 2 kinds of 
tag, side and temporal position, and must include a 
mechanism sensitive to the rate manipulation to alter the 
relative usefulness of the 2 tags. 2 absolute judgment 
experiments with undergraduates (№ = 32) yielded no 
evidence that the relative usefulness of the tags is altered 
passively by a rate manipulation. Results are interpreted 
as evidence against a model which considers only 
retrieval operations, and an alternate model encorporat- 
ing both attention operations and retrieval operations 1s 
suggested. (French summary) (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2176. Mikaelian, Harutune Н. & Russotti, Joseph S. 
Lack of bilateral generalization of adaptation to 
auditory rearrangement. U.S. Naval Submarine Medical 
Center Report, 1972(Jun), No. 715, 8 p.—Used electronic 
pseudophones (ie, a binaural microphone-earphone 
array worn on the head) to investigate intermanua 
transfer of adaptation of rearranged ear-hand coordina- 
tion produced after exposure to a 30° shift of the 
interaural axis in 16 right-handed Ss with no hearing 
defects. Results show that except for 1 exposure 
condition, changes in ear-hand coordination to compen- 
sate the distortion induced by the pseudophones failed к, 
transfer intermanually. Results suggest а differentia 
representation of the sensorimotor function between the 
hemispheres.—Journal abstract. 4 

2177. Molino, John. (National Bureau of Standards 
Inst. for Basic Standards, Washington, D.C.) Perceiving 
the range of a sound source when the direction ! 
known. Journal of the Acoustical Society of We 
1973(May), Vol. 53(5), 1301-1304.—Proposes a тоб! 
cation in H. R. Hirsch's 1968 equation for determining 
the range of a sound source of unknown strength. 1 n 
modified formula applies to the case where the direction 
of the sound source is known. D. C. Greene's commen 


on Hirsch are investigated for their ability to predict the 
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limitations on the resolution obtainable in human 
auditory ranging. In a brief experiment, 2 Ss were unable 
to make distance judgments for sustained pure-tone 
sources over ranges of 3-48 ft.—Journal abstract. 

2178. Moore, Jeffrey J. & Massaro, Dominic W. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Attention and processing capacity. 
in auditory recognition. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ору, 1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 49-54. —Required 20 under- 
graduates to identify either one or both dimensions 
(loudness and quality) of a short test tone. Processing 
time was controlled by following the test tone with a 
masking tone after a variable silent interval. Performan- 
ce improved with increases in the silent intertone interval 
but was not affected by whether Ss identified one or both 
tone dimensions. Results indicate no capacity limitations 
or selective attention during the recognition of these 
dimensions. The pattern of the concurrent responses 
supports these conclusions by indicating that the 
dimensions were processed independently and in paral- 
lel. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2179. Morgan, Donald E. & Dirks, Donald D. (U. 
California; Medical School, Div. of Head & Neck 
Surgery, Los Angeles) Suprathreshold loudness adapta- 
lion. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 53(6), 1560-1564.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with 4 normal young adults to measure supra- 
threshold loudness adaptation at 500 Hz using a 
heterophonic listening condition to reduce binaural 
interaction. The adapting stimulus was presented at 70 
db sound pressure level (SPL) for 7 min. Long (3,000 
Msec) and short (300 msec) comparison stimuli were 
chosen to delineate the possible influence of the duration 
of the comparison stimulus itself on the magnitude of the 
loudness change measured. No loudness adaptation was 
Observed during these experimental conditions. Results 
Corroborate similar findings in another laboratory 
indicating essentially no loudness change under perstim- 
ulatory test conditions in which binaural interaction is 
reduced. During the initial experiment an apparent 
enhancement of loudness was observed during the 
adapting period when a train of short pulses (300 msec 
each) was used as the comparison stimulus. Results of 
Exp. II Suggest that, in fact, there is a loudness disparity 
between a pulse train and a continuous signal. For 
Conditions where the loudness of a single short pulse is 
Compared to a continuous signal, however, no loudness 
disparity was observed. (16 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

2180. Morse, Virginia A.; Libby, Mary A. & Harris, J. 
Donald. Pitch discrimination in background noises up to 
19.88 SPL. U.S. Naval Submarine Medical Center Report, 
vs Dan), No. 735, 12 p.—Used 8 experienced 18-37 yr 
olds In à series of studies of pitch discrimination at 1 kHz 
D quite loud background noises (up to 95 db/octave). 

Jifferential thresholds (DF) were collected for both the 
PAch-memory and pitch-modulation auditory tasks, 
Dorn differed significantly in absolute DF and in the 
Pis of overall loudness and in signal-noise ratio. 
EN xh memory yielded mean DF of 1-4 Hz, and pitch- 
= ulation 4-20 Hz for the same conditions. Control 

Periments showed that neither the signal-noise ratio at 
йзге detection nor the DF deteriorated over a 20-min 
develn® Period (and probably indefinitely), and that the 

pment of a subjectively "noisy" quality to a 
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continuous pure tone did not necessarily render impossi- 
ble quite good DF. It is concluded that if in a 
man-machine system one chooses to pick up environ- 
mental data with a sensor and display it to a human S in 
the form of frequency changes, it is better to utilize a 
Pitch-memory than a pitch-modulation mode. With 
either mode, however, annoying and even uncomfortable 
loudnesses can be borne by the average person without 
appreciable deterioration of DF over time.—Journal 
abstract. 

2181. Nabélek, I. V.; Nábélek, A. К. & Hirsh, I. J. (U. 
Maryland, Biocommunications Lab.) Pitch of sound 
bursts with continuous or discontinuous change of 

. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(May), Vol. 53(5), 1305-1312.— Discusses results of 
an earlier study of the pitch of a sound burst with 2 
frequencies connected by a linear frequency change (a 
glide). It was found that the pair of frequencies, initial 
and final, are sometimes perceptually fused and someti- 
mes perceptually separated. In the present study, the 
pitch of the same kind of bursts was compared with the 
pitch bursts in which the glide is supplanted by a pause. 
The method of adjustment was used. Some differences in 
the pitch perception of bursts with glides and those with 
pauses were found. Prolongation of the glide made 

ation more difficult and fusion easier, while 
prolongation of the pause made separation easier and 
fusion more difficult. Prolongation of either the glide or 
the final frequency of the burst caused the pitch to be 
shifted toward the final frequency, while the prolonga- 
tion of the pause (0-40 msec) did not change the pitch. 
This discrepancy appears to indicate central processing. 
—Journal abstract. 

2182. Patterson, R. D. (Defense & Civil Inst. of 
Environmental Medicine, Downsview, Ontario, Canada) 
The effects of relative phase and the number of 
components on residue pitch. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1973(Jun), Vol. 53(6), 1565-1572. 
— Measured, as a function of the frequency region of the 
components, the pitch of the residue produce by 6- and 
12-component waves whose components were either in 
cosine or random phase. Components were all of equal 
amplitude and the frequency spacing between them was 
200 Hz. Waves with the same lowest component were 
found to produce the same pitch; neither the number of 
components nor the relative phase of the components 
was important for 3 Os in determining the pitch of the 
residue. If every component in a wave was a multiple of 
200 Hz, the wave produced a 200 Hz pitch; if such a set 
of components was shifted in frequency by a small 
amount, there was a corresponding linear shift in the 
pitch of the residue. When the lowest component in the 
wave was below about 900 Hz, the slope values 
associated with the lines relating the pitch shift to the 
frequency shift varied little from their average value of 
21. As the lowest component increased from 900—2,580 
Hz the slope values decreased to about .08. Findings are 
in good agreement with the current model of pitch 
perception based on interpeak durations. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2183. Robinson, Charles E. & Pollack, Irwin. (General 
Motors Research Lab., Warren, Mich.) Interaction 
between forward and backward masking: A measure of 
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the integrating period of the auditory system. Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(May), Vol. 53(5), 
1313-1316.—Investigated combined forward and back- 
ward masking of a click by preceding and following 
noise bursts for the region of gaps (between the 2 noise 
bursts) of 50 msec or less in duration. Results with 1 S 
indicate an interaction between the 2 modes of masking. 
This interaction is qualitatively explained in terms of the 
hypothesis of the temporal integrating period, or running 
average.—Journal abstract. 

2184. Rothenberg, Martin. (Syracuse U.) A new 
inverse-filtering technique for deriving the glottal air 
flow waveform during voicing. Journal of the Acoustical 

Society of America, 1973(Jun), Vol. 53(6), 1632-1645. 
—Describes a method for deriving the volume velocity 
waveform at the glottis during voiced speech by inverse- 
filtering the volume velocity waveform at the mouth. 
Unlike the previously used technique of inverse-filtering 
radiated acoustic pressure, this method provides a signal 
that is accurate down to zero frequency, not susceptible 
to low-frequency noise, and easily calibrated in amplitu- 
de by a constant air flow. The pri: limitation is the 
need for a transducer that will measure volume velocity 
at the mouth with adequate fidelity. In the present study, 
volume velocity was recorded from 2 adult male 
speakers, using a specially designed circumferentially 
vented wire screen. pneumotachograph mask which 
provided a time resolution of /, msec without serious 
Speech distortion. Inverse-filtered volume velocity was 
recorded for voicing in the modal register. Typical results 
are shown which indicate the way in which the glottal 
waveform varied with changes of fundamental frequen- 
cy, subglottal pressure, and a dimension of voice quality 
telated to the degree of compression of the vocal folds. 
Also considered are the effects of glottal-supraglottal 
acoustic interaction, and the effect on the glottal 
waveform of air displaced by the movements of the vocal 
as = са abstract. 
. Smith, Richard P.; Warm, Joel S. & Westendorf, 
David Н. (U. Louisville) Reaction time to changes in the 
tempo of acoustic pulse trains. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 647-653.—Determined 
response times (RTs) for the detection of linear accelera- 
tions and decelerations in the tempo of subfusional 
acoustic pulse trains among 40 college students (mean 
age = 27 yrs) with normal hearing. 4 basal repetition 
rates (2, 5, 8, and 11 pulses/sec) were used with 5 rates of 
change (.1, 3, .5, .7, and .9 pulses/sec). RTs were found 
to be a negatively accelerated decreasing function of the 
rate of acceleration or deceleration of the pulse trains. 
RTs to accelerations in tempo were faster than to 
decelerations but only with a base rate of 11 pulses/sec 
and a rate of change of .1 pulses/sec. Overall speed of 
response was inversely related to basal repetition rate. 
principally with decelerations in tempo at .1 pulses/sec. 
A model based upon the temporal analysis of the metric 
properties of the stimuli was insufficient to account for 
these results.—Journal abstract. 

2186. Thurlow, Willard R. & Jack, Charles Е. (U, 
Wisconsin, Madison) Some determinants of localiza- 
tion-adaptation effects for successive auditory stimuli. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Sun), 
Vol. 53(6), 1573-1577.— Conducted a series of 5 experi- 
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ments (2 Ss participated in all 5, with an additional 2 Ss 
in Exp. V) designed to eres the variables of time and 
intensity differences to the 2 ears, present in adaptin, 
and test stimuli. Results show that localization afteref- 
fects were produced not only by an adapting stimulus 
which had only an intensity differential at the 2 ears, but 
also by one which had only a time-delay differential at 
the 2 ears. In general, displacement of the test stimulus 
was away from the perceived location of the adapting 
stimulus. However, exceptions to this rule were found. It 
is concluded that the mechanism of these localization 
aftereffects is not in some final central location corre- 
sponding to perceptual space. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2187. Warner, Harold D. & Heimstra, Norman W. (U. 
Missouri, Rolla) Target-detection performance as a 
function of noise intensity and task difficulty. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 439-442.—Con- 
ducted an experiment with 20 male college students to 
determine the effects of intermittent white noise with a 
30% on-off ratio on target-detection performance under 
4 levels of noise intensity and 3 levels of task difficulty. 
The 2 measures of performance were response latency 
and detection errors. Results show that intensity interac- 
ted with task difficulty to determine the effect of 
intermittent noise on target-detection performance; both 
performance facilitation and decrement were obtained. 
—Journal abstract. 

2188. Watson, Charles S.; Kellogg, Steven C.; 
Kawanishi, David T. & Lucas, Patrick A. (Central Inst. for 
the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) The uncertain response In 
detection-oriented psychophysics. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 180-185.—Compar- 
ed performance on forced- and nonforced-choice ver- 
sions of a 2-interval detection task to performance on à 
single interval or yes-no task. Ss were 3 male 17-18 yr 
olds who detected tones masked by gaussian noise. The 
index of detectability, ď, was calculated for each 
procedure under the assumption that failure to respon 
in nonforced-choice methods is equivalent to à middle- 
category response on a 3-point rating scale. ү 
assumption was supported by independence of d' and sr 
probability of an overt response, P(R), for a range orsi 
(R) of .26-1.0. Results support the view that опсегу 
is a meaningful psychophysical response.—Journa 
abstract. 


Visual Perception 


2189. Antes, James В. & Edwards, David C. (lows 
State U.) Information processing in the visual p mG 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), VO. гое 
B), 351-353.—Conducted 2 experiments using stim 1 
known relative information content. Results of EXP- 
with 3 adult male Ss show redundant patterns D 
easiest to identify at all peripheral angles tested ( p. 
20, and 30 deg) as compared to intermediate 9^. 
nonredundant patterns. Performance on all Dt with 
decreased as peripheral angle increased. In Exp. ! у 
17 undergraduates, simultaneous foveal and pora АЙЕ 
vision was required in a discrimination task. Реон deg) 
ce was above chance only when the peripheral Cal 
pattern was redundant. The foveal pattern had по 
on discrimination.—Journal abstract. 1 Rock) 

2190. Aranoff, Daniel. (U. Arkansas, Little kinetic 
Relationship between immobilization and autok! 


, 
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movement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
360), 411-414.—Strapped 12 male and 12 female 
undergraduates into chairs in a completely darkened 
room for either 2, 15, 30, or 45 min. After this period 
measurements were taken of the cumulative amount of 
time autokinetic motion was perceived. More autokinetic 
motion was seen the longer the immobilization period, 
except for the 45-min condition. This finding is interpre- 
ted as nonsupportive of sensory-tonic field theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

2191. Arend, Lawrence E. (U. Pennsylvania) Spatial 
factors in the Broca-Sulzer „ Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 63(7), 879-883. 
—Conducted an experiment with 3 Os in which the 
results show that a 150-ms flash of light is not only 
brighter than shorter flashes of the same luminance but 
is also brighter than longer flashes. The brightness 
decrement resulting from duration increments, the 
Broca-Sulzer phenomenon, does not occur when the 
contours of the stimulus field are heavily blurred. This 
suggest that the phenomenon is due to the temporal 
properties of a contour-dependent inhibitory process in 
the visual system. The result conflicts with the predic- 
tions of a lateral-inhibition explanation for the Broca- 
Sulzer phenomenon, but may be explainable in terms of 
movements of illuminance contours on the retina. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2192. Atkinson, Janette & Egeth, Howard. (U. 
Cambridge, Physiological Lab., England) Right hemis- 
Phere superiority in visual orientation matching. Cana- 
dian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 27(2), 
152-158.—"Same" or "different" judgments were made 
by 22 right-handed college students in 2 orientation 
matching tasks. In 1 task pairs of lines were presented 4° 
left or right of fixation. Reaction times for both "same" 
and "different" judgments were faster if stimulus pairs 
Were presented to the left visual field, indicating 
superiority of the right hemisphere for handling spatial 
information. In the other task the orientation of a 
standard line, held in memory, was compared with the 
orientation of a single test line projected to the left ог 
right of fixation. Results were in the same direction as 
before, although the right hemisphere superiority was 
Significant only for the “different” responses. Data do 
not support the idea that “same” and "different" 
Judgments need be differentially lateralized. (French 
Summary)—Journal abstract. 

2193. Bakan, Paul & Strayer, Floyd Е. (Simon Fraser 
U., Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) On reliability of 
Conjugate lateral eye movements. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 197XApr), Vol. 36(2), 429-430.—To investigate 

е reliability of direction of conjugate lateral eye 
movements associated with reflective thought, 17 males 
ПЧ 17 females were given a test of proverb interpreta- 
s and were retested after an average of 3 days. The 
ateral direction (right or left) of Ss Ist eye movement 
after hearing each of 12 proverbs was recorded. 

Hi retest reliability of a score, defined as number of 
cit eye movements in 12 trials, was .78 for all Ss, .72 for 
males, and .80 for females. Individuals are consistent 


Over time in directs 
© time in direction of such eye movements.—Journal 
abstract, 
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2194. Baker, Howard D. (Florida State U.) Area 
effects and the rapid threshold decrease in early dark 
adaptation. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 63(6), 749—754.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with 1 normal female S to explore the possibility 
that lateral inhibition may account for the early rapid 
drop in the dark-adaptation curve that appears distinct 
from the subsequent course of regular dark adaptation. 
Results (a) indicate that the decrease cannot be a result 
of losing the lateral inhibitory effects that occurred 
during the light adaptation prior to dark adaptation and 
(b) thus imply that the early threshold drop must be 
based on a process somewhere in the direct line from 
receptor to high centers.—Journal abstract. 

2195. Bodis-Wollner, I.; Hendley, C. D. & Kulikowski, 
J. J. (Mount Sinai School of Medicine, City U. New 
York) Electrophysiological and psychophysical respon- 
ses to modulation of contrast of a grating pattern. 
Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 341-349.—Used contrast- 
modulated grating patterns to compare evoked responses 
and psychophysical thresholds of contrast modulation in 
2 Os. The stimulus consisted of the successive presenta- 
tion of a grating pattern at a higher and lower contrast. 
At a modulation rate of 8 Hz, there was correspondence 
between the 2 kinds of data for a 6 cycle/degree grating. 
The just noticeable difference was not constant, and data 
approximate a Weber's law of contrast discrimination. 
There was a slight departure from this law in that the 
ratio decreased with mean contrast. Both psychophysical 
and electrophysiological data exclude a model of simple 
luminance detection and are consistent with the opera- 
tion of spatial contrast detectors in the human visual 
system. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2196. Bradshaw, John L.; Nettleton, Norman C. & 
Patterson, Kay. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, Austra- 
lia) Identification of mirror-reversed and nonreversed 
facial profiles in same and opposite visual fields. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
99(1), 42-48.—Successively presented pairs of outline 
profiles in a tachistoscope either to the same or opposite 
visual fields and in the same or mirror-reversed orienta- 
tions. Reaction times and errors of 6 male and 6 female 
adults were recorded for both "same" and "different" 

judgments. Mirror-reversed material was not processed 
as readily as same-oriented material. However, the 
decrement resulting from mirror reversal was not nearly 
as great when the faces went to opposite, as compared 
with same, hemispheres. This was considered as partial 
support for the theory of symmetrization of interhemis- 
pheric traces. Separate input to each hemisphere resulted 
in performance as good as when both stimuli went to the 
same one. "Same" judgments were faster as found in 
similar studies; a possible explanation is considered. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2197. Britten, Roger. (James Cook U. North Queen- 
sland, Townsville, Australia) Possible stimulus hypothe- 
sis and visual space perception. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 495-502.—For any given 
retinal projection there is a family of stimuli whose 
members could each give rise to that projection when 
appropriately positioned with respect to the eye. Percep- 
tion theorists often imply that this family of stimuli (and 
related stimulus positions) specifies the possibilities for 
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perception. The present author terms this theory the 
“possible stimulus hypothesis" and discusses more 
specific hypotheses derived from it, including K. Koff- 
ka's size-distance and shape-slant invariance hypotheses. 
It is shown that Koffka's hypotheses are only special 
cases of more general hypotheses called the size-distan- 
ce-slant and shape-slant-tilt invariance hypotheses. 
Implications for perceptual constancy and for tests of 
invariance hypotheses are indicated. It is concluded that 
explanations for the perception of objects in space 
should be more complex than H. Helmholtz and Koffka 
have indicated, and that J. J. Gibson’s theory would. be 
more precise and broader in scope if the possibly 
stimulus hypothesis were recognized as an essential part 
of the theory.—Journal abstract. 

2198. Burchard, Sara & Lawson, R. B. (U. Vermont) A 

U- shaped detection function for backward masking of 
similar contours. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 35-41.—Studied reports from 6 
female undergraduates on the number of perceived 
circles in a metacontrast detection task under 4 contour 
masking conditions each presented at 7 interstimulus 
intervals (ISIs). Percentage of correct detection was a U- 
shaped function of ISI for all Os, with multiple contour 
masks producing more masking than a single contour 
mask. It is concluded that U-shaped masking functions 
are not specific to brightness effects, but are indicative of 
a process whereby contour information is inhibited or 
assimilated in a nonmonotonic manner as a function of 
ISI. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2199. Catalano, John F. (State University Coll. New 
York, Cortland) Effect of perceived proximity to end of 
task upon end-spurt. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 363-372.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with undergraduates (п = 211) employing differ- 
ent types of tasks (vigilance and rotary pursuit tracking) 
to determine the relationship between S's perceived 
proximity to the end of the task and the occurrence of 
end-spurt (i.e., performance improvement as the end of a 
task is approached) In both experiments, significant 
end-spurt occurred when Ss were Ted to believe that the 
task was 90% completed. This finding is difficult to 
explain since questionnaire data indicate nothing unique 
about the meaning of “90%.” An arousal interpretation 
of the end-spurt phenomenon is offered, and a distinc- 
tion is made between end-spurt occurring in laboratory 
situations and industrial settings.—Journal abstract. 

2200. Cavonius, C. R. & Hilz, R. (U. Cambridge, 
Psychological Lab., England) Brightness of isolated 
colored lights. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 63(7), 884-888.—Measured the brightness 
of centrally fixated monochromatic lights by 3 methods: 
magnitude estimation, in which each of 12 Os made 
numerical estimates of brightness; delayed matching, in 

which O adjusted the luminance of an achromatic field 
until it matched the remembered brightness of the 
monochromatic field; and conventional heterochromatic 
photometry. Photometry data resembled the photopic 
relative luminous efficiency function, but both estima- 
tion and delayed-matching procedures resulted in sub- 
stantially higher sensitivities to short-wavelength stimuli. 
Part of this excess sensitivity was due to scotopic 
intrusion and could be eliminated by light adaptation. 
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The remaining sensitivity to short-wavelength stimuli 
resembled the sensitivity of peripheral cones.—Journal 
abstract. 

2201. Craig, Eugene А. (Massachusetts Coll. of 
Optometry) Visual effects of subfusional rates of high- 
intensity intermittent photic stimulation. American 
Journal of Optometry & Archives of American Academy of 
Optometry, 1973(May), Vol. 50(5), 387—394.—Varied 
intermittency rate, binocular vs monocular presentation, 
and visual subtense of the stimulus area for high 
intensity periodic light stimuli presented to 4 Ss. Verbal 
descriptions were obtained of the resulting subjective 
visual imagery. Possible theoretical interpretations of the 
various effects are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2202. Dee, Henry L. & Fontenot, Donald J. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Cerebral domi- 
nance and lateral differences in perception and memo- 
ry. Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 167-173. 
—Results of a study with 30 right-handed male under- 
graduates replicate D. J. Fontenot's 1972 finding that 
tachistoscopically-presented complex forms of low ver- 
bal association value are more accurately recognized 
when presented to the left visual field than to the right, 
implying dominance of the right hemisphere for the 
perception of this type of stimulus material. This finding, 
in conjunction with the well-established right visual field 
(ie. left hemisphere) superiority for the perception of 
verbal material, strongly supports the hypothesis that 
asymmetry in human perceptual performance reflects 
hemispheric asymmetry of function rather than peripher- 
al factors. The role of memory in producing perceptual 
asymmetry was also investigated. Complex figures were 
presented for 15-25 msec in either the left or right visual 
field: after a delay of 0-20 sec, Ss indicated whether or 
not a form presented in central vision was the target 
form. Results indicate that the observed left visual field 
superiority for these complex forms arises from hemis- 
pheric differences in memory rather than purely percep- 
tual processes. (French & German summaries) (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2203. Eskridge, Jess B. (U. Alabama, School of 
Optometry, Birmingham) A binocular refraction proce- 
dure. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 50(6), 
499-505.—Presents a method for determining correction 
of the refractive error of the 2 eyes during the presence of 
fused binocular vision. Necessary equipment is liste 
followed by a step-by-step discussion of the technique. 
—Journal abstract. A 

2204. Farnè, M. (U. Bologna, Psychological Inst., 
Italy) Studies on induced motion in the third dimension. 
Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 351-357.—Studied surface 
motion in the 3rd dimension in 3 experiments with 
medical and 56 arts students. In Exp. I, 2 constant ДИ 
on a sheet of glass appeared to move in depth aS о 
consequence of the id displacements of a bac 

seq rapid displ RE Ta 
surface (real inducing motion); this apparent motion uo 
more evident with longer inspection time and i io 
inducing stimuli. In Exp. II, a constant circle appear ic 
move in depth as a consequence of the stroboscopi 
displacement of a surrounding circle (apparent indu 
motion) Exp. III compared this last induced-mo! 
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effect with the aftereffect. The importance of a dynamic 
frame of reference is stressed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2205. Ferris, Steven H. Improvement of absolute 
distance estimation under water: Use of monocular 
motion parallax. U.S. Naval Submarine Medical Center 
Report, 1973(Mar) No. 740, 6 p.—Investigated the 
possible value of monocular motion parallax for improv- 
ing distance perception under water. 30 submerged U.S. 
Navy enlisted men either kept their heads stationary or 
rotated their heads about a vertical axis while judging the 
distance of objects placed 4—15 ft away. Both before and 
after training with feedback to increase judgment 
accuracy, head movement did not significantly improve 
performance. Water turbidity and loss of position 
constancy are 2 probable reasons for the failure to 
replicate positive results previously obtained in air. 
—Journal abstract. 

2206. Findlay, J. M. & Parker, D. M. (U. Durham, 
England) An investigation of visual orientation constan- 
су using orientation-specific ies of acuity and 
adaptation. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 305-313.—Dis- 
cusses recent neurophysiological studies suggesting that 
orientation constancy might be achieved by the action of 
à compensatory signal from the vestibular system 
operating at the level of the visual cortex. 2 experiments 
were conducted using the authors as Ss in an attempt to 
find psychophysical evidence for such a system. In the 
Ist, the variation of visual acuity with stimulus orienta- 
tion was measured as the S’s head was tilted through 45°, 
and in the 2nd the orientation specific adaptation to 
gratings of С. В. Blakemore and F. W. Campbell (1969) 
Was similarly studied, Results show that both visual 
discriminations were dependent upon the retinal proper- 
ties of the stimulus only (i.e. no effect of phenomenal 
orientation could be detected). (29 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2207. Foley-Fisher, J. A. (U. Reading, England) The 
effect of target line length on Vernier acuity in white 
and blue light. Vision Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 
1447-1454. Conducted experiments in which Vernier 
acuity performance was measured for 4 20-55 yr olds 
Using 4 different target line lengths. Results show that 
target line length was a significant factor in the 
achievement of the small thresholds of Vernier acuity. 
Results are consistent with a process of spatial summa- 
tion of information regarding the relative location of the 
target lines upon the retina. The information transmi 

Y the visual system per setting correlated with the 

logarithm оѓ target line length. Results are com 

With a simple model of homogeneously distributed 

азау quantized receptors. (French, German, & 
Ussian summaries)—Journal summary. 

2208. Fry, Glenn A. (Ohio State U. Coll of 
Optometry) Response of the eye to a flash of light. 
д. кап Journal of Optometry & Archives of American 

Cademy of Optometry, 1973(May), Vol. 50(5), с 
yi ends material from earlier research which АЕ a 
Ei the mechanisms subserving bright and dark а D 
‘on. Additional mechanisms are postulated to deal wi 

© response to a flash of light. Characteristics of these 
Mechanisms have been derived from a study of such 
Phenomena as the Blondel-Rey effect, Bloch's law, alpha 
‘nd beta adaptation, and the Broca-Sulzer effect. 
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Consideration is also given to measured responses of 
limulus photoreceptors and monkey cones to flashes of 
light. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2209. Gordon, I. E. & Winwood, Margaret. (U. Exeter, 
Washington Singer Lab., England) Searching through 
letter arrays. Ergonomics, 1973(Mar), Vol. 16(2), 
177-188.—Describes 2 experiments with 20 undergra- 
duates and 39 British Marines, respectively, in which Ss 
searched rectangular arrays of letters for the presence or 
absence of a predesignated target letter. The number of 
letters in a display varied from 2-25. Under these 
conditions search times were found to be proportional to 
the number of letters displayed. 3-fold variation in the 
overall size of the displays produced only slight changes 
in speed of search. Examination of position effects reveal 
a tendency for upper portions of displays to be scanned 
first. No clear left-right tendencies emerged. Search 
times were converted to estimates of symbol-processing 
rates. Results suggest that the optimum number of 
symbols to present in a display of the type used is about 
9. (French & German summaries) (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2210. Greenberger, Morton D. (U. Montana) Individu- 
al differences and field dependence in the Pulfrich 
effect: A re-examination. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 713-714.—Used the conven- 
tional filter and the episcotister to create the Pulfrich 
effect. Individual differences in observations by 9 field- 
dependent and 9 field-independent undergraduates were 
measured. Field-independent Ss saw a longer minor 
diameter of the ellipse than field-dependent Ss. Data 
support a view of differential latency in perceptual 
response.—Journal abstract. 

2211. Haddad, Genevieve M. & Steinman, Robert M. 
(U. Maryland) The smallest voluntary saccade: Implica- 
tions for fixation. Vision Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(6), 
1075-1086.—Demonstrated in 4 experiments with 1 
experienced and 1 inexperienced О that Ss can make 
voluntary saccades as small as fixation saccades if the 
target is visible. These saccades were made away from 
the preferred fixation position showing that a visual error 
signal is not necessary, but a visible target is, because 
voluntary saccades were 3-4 times as large when made 
after the target was removed from view. It was also 
shown that Ss did make some spontaneous saccades, but 
very rarely throughout 7-sec trials when explicitly 
instructed to suppress them. Such saccades were large 
relative to voluntary and typical fixation saccades. Ss 
were usually aware of making spontaneous saccades 
(90% detections) but were better able to detect and 
identify the direction of target steps than their own 

ntaneous saccades. Results are compatible with a 
visual search interpretation of the saccadic component of 
the maintained fixation pattern. (French, German & 
Russian summaries) (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2212. Harker, George S. (U.S. Army Medical Resear- 
ch Lab. Fort Knox, Ky.) The Mach-Dvofak phenome- 
non and binocular fusion of moving stimuli. Vision 
Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(6), 1041—1058.— Details the 
Mach-Dvofak phenomenon which may be used for 
marking the location in time of the disparate contour in 
the neural processing of sequential, dichoptic stimula- 
tion. The phenomenon involves repetitive, sequential, 
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intermittent views of a moving stimulus by the 2 eyes. 
The resulting perception is that of depth displacement of 
the moving stimulus as a function of delay of the eye 
views. In an experiment with 4 Os the exposure to 1 eye 
was made short and was used to index points of no depth 
displacement in equal and longer exposures to the other 
eye. Control conditions used filters to achieve equivalent 
retinal illuminance levels both with continuous viewing 
of 2 eyes and with intermittent viewing of 1 eye. Ss made 
magnitude judgments of the apparent depth displacem- 
ent. Judgments were made to random ordered delays 
presented in discrete exposure. Reduced illuminance to 1 
eye affected, oppositely, the response to equal and 
unequal viewing duration and the latency of the 
simultaneous and alternate points of no depth displa- 
cement, It is concluded that at least 2 neural mechanisms 
are needed to explain the results. (French, German & 
Russian summaries) (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2213. Harker, George S. (U.S. Army Medical Resear- 
ch Lab., Experimental Psychology Div., Fort Knox, Ky.) 
Assessment of binocular vision utilizing the Pulfrich 
and venetian blind effects. American Journal of Optome- 
try & Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 50(6), 435-445.—A pendulum swinging 
and co-planar with a pair of fixed squares to either side 
of a fixation point provides a combination of the Pulfrich 
and the venetian blind effect suitable for assessing 
stereopsis in central and peripheral vision. The venetian 
blind effect provides a highly sensitive test of central 
stereopsis, while the Pulfrich pendulum tests peripheral 
stereopsis. Use of a colored filter to induce the 
Phenomen provides the ability to differentiate responses 

у eye. 5 categories of response to the pendulum have 
been identified and examples of responses from 3 Os are 
included as exceptions to these. Responses to the 
venetian blind effect may supplement or complement the 
findings with the pendulum. The utility of the test results 
for treatment is undetermined, though understanding the 
complexity of the patient's problem could significantly 
modify both the practitioners prognosis and the pa- 
tient’s expectations. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

22 14. Henderson, Leslie & Park, Norman. (U. Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada) Are the ends of tachistoscopic arrays 
processed first? Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 272), 178-183.—In a previous study, P. 
M. Merikle, M. Coltheart, and D. G. Lowe (see PA, Vol. 
46:8058) explained their finding that a patterned mask 
following a tachistoscopic letter array selectively interfer- 
es with report of the middle of the row by assuming that 
processing begins at the ends of rows. The present study 
with 6 Ss tested this “ends-first” Бурса Ist by 
replicating the effect, then using monetary payoffs to 
redistribute processing priorities in favor of the center of 
the row. This redistribution Was reflected in performan- 
ce, but the selective masking effect at the center of the 

row was undiminished. The simple assumptions which 
refute the ends-first hypothesis are described. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

2215. Herrick, Robert M. (U.S. Naval Air Develop- 
ment Center, Warminster, Pa.) Foveal increment thresh- 
olds for multiple flashes. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1973(Jul), Vol. 63(7), 870-878.—Presents de- 
tails from an experiment with 3 Os to determine how 
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threshold energy for detection varies as the interval 
between successive flashes varies. Relationships between 
multiple-flash studies; variable-duration, single-flash 
studies; and critical-flicker-frequency studies are noted. 
(19 ref.) 

2216. Hindmarch, Ian. (U. Leeds, England) Eye 
movements and the perception of phenomenal causali- 
ty. Psychologica Belgica, 1973, Vol. 13(1), 17-23.—Inves- 
tigated the effect of eye movements on A. Michotte's 
launching effect in perception of phenomenal causality. 
In Exp. 1, 10 male and 14 female Ss were run with 
Michotte's disc apparatus in which initially stationary 
object A moved toward object B which upon contact 
moved away. Eye movements were recorded electro- 
oculographically. Results show that Ss who gave causal 
reports either fixated moving A then moving B or the 
center and then moving B, while Ss giving noncausal 

rts tended to make continuous scanning movements. 
In Exp. II, 23 male and 40 female Ss were tested with the 
same apparatus but with varying fixation points. Results 
show that Ss who fixated the spot just above the point of 
impact of A and B gave significantly higher frequency of 
causal reports than other Ss. The effects of eye 
movements and mode of fixation were interpreted as 
showing that impression of causality does not depend so 
much on stimulus characteristics as Michotte claimed, 
but more on the manner in which an $ looks at the 
stimulus. (English abstract)—S. Slak. 

2217. Karpatschof, Benny; Rasmussen, O. Elstrup & 
Rattleff, Jan. (U. Copenhagen, "qnie Lab., 
Denmark) [Functional interaction in t visual system.] 
(Danh) Psykologisk Striftserie, 1972(Aug), No. 3, 60р. 
—Studied the visual system through stroboscopical 
investigation of the functional interaction of multiple 
stimuli aspects (oblongness vs brightness). A resulting 
functional dimension common to 5 Ss was found but à 
simple ordering of Ss as to preference of form vs 
brightness could not be achieved. Stimulus sensitivity as 
a more fundamental concept is suggested and functional 
strength and equivalence is defined. A metric for 
functional dimensions is advanced. (English summary) 
(16 ref.)—P. Mylov. 

2218. Kertesz, Andrew E. (Northwestern U., Techno- 
logical Inst., Biomedical Engineering Center) Disparity 
detection within Panum’s fusional areas. Vision Resear- 
ch, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 1537-1543.—Made objective 
measurements of the cyclofusional response in 2 human 
Ss, using a binocular recording technique. Decreasing 
stimulus size resulted in an increased cyclofusions 
range. Results suggest that in the case of torsiona у 
disparate retinal images, the fusional mechanism pr 
rily responds to the disparity introduced by the stimu us 
rather than to the angle of displacement between us 
images of the stimulus. Implications for disparity 
detection within Panum's fusional areas are discussed in 
the light of recent neurophysiological and psychophy 
cal evidence. (French, German, & Russian summaries 
—Journal summary. & 

2219. Kimball, Kent A; Hofmann, Mark ^ 
Nossaman, Richard О. Differential velocity and tire 
prediction of motion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 935-945.—Examined 2: 
effects of differential target velocity, horizontal 
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combined with either slower or faster 
_ tions on the faster speed were not affected by differential 


vertical plane conditions, and air traffic controller 
experience on the estimation accuracy of intersection 
T time of 2 converging targets. Ss were 10 experienced 
male air traffic controllers and 10 male controls. 
C Performance accuracy was not significantly affected by 
horizontal or vertical conditions or by Ss’ experience, 
"However, accuracy in magnitude and direction varied 
significantly as a function of cursor speed, with slower 
s producing the poorer performance. A differential 
effect for various speed combinations was also noted. 
Estimation accuracy on the slowest cursor speed when 
paired with the 2 faster speeds was decreased while 
accuracy on the intermediate speed was degraded when 
. Estima- 


pairings.—Journal abstract. 

2220. Krishnan, V. V.; Phillips, Stephen & Stark, 
Lawrence. (U. California, Berkeley) Frequency analysis 
of accommodation, accommodative vergence and dis- 
parity vergence. Vision Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 
1545-1554.—Used engineering control analysis to gain 
some insight into the nature of the prediction operator 
and the synkinesis in the near response triad. Frequency 
characteristics of accommodation, accommodative ver- 
gence, and disparity vergence systems were compared on 
_ a singe human S with normal visual acuity. Results 
support the conclusion that the prediction operator 
seems to be apparent in the accommodation and 
_ accommodative vergence system. The triadic interactions 
were complex and exhibited an adaptive nature. Some 
indirect evidence is provided for an accommodative 

vergence synkinetic processor. (French, German, & 
| Russian summaries) (27 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2221. Kulikowski, J. J. & P. E. (U. 
Manchester, Inst. of Science & Technology, England) 
Spatial arrangement of line, edge and grating 
revealed by subthreshold summation. Vision Research, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 1455-1478.—Results of a series of 
experiments with 3 adults provide evidence for the 
_ eXistence of a variety of detectors responding optimally 
{о lines, edges, or gratings. Their existence was revealed 
_ by subthreshold summation measurements in which the 
T effect of a subthreshold background on the contrast 

threshold of a test stimulus was determined. By suitable 
_ choice of test and background patterns, the sensitivities 
a the detectors (tuned to a variety of patterns) to 

ackground patterns also consisting of lines, edges or 
gratings were studied. Analysis indicates the measure- 
Tents were self-consistent іп a number of ways (e.g. the 
Measured contrast sensitivity of the line detector for 
ratings of different frequencies could be used to predict 
$. E sensitivity of this detector for fine lines as a function 
j R their width and position). (French, German, & 
Ussian summaries) (36 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2222. Kulikowski, J. J.; Abadi, R. & Р. Е. 
- Manchester, Inst. of Science & Technology, En- 
gland) Orientational selectivity of grating and line 
E tectors in human vision. Vision Research, 1973(Aug). 
E. 0. 1479-1486.—Determined the orientation 

and ity of grating and line detectors for 2 myopic 25- 
E 37-yr-old Os by subthreshold summation, (i.e. by 
easuring the reduction in contrast threshold of à 
- Bating or line test stimulus due to the presence of а 
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subthreshold background grating. For a .6' line and for 5 
c/deg and 10 c/deg test gratings, the effect of the 
background grating was reduced to / maximum by a tilt 
of about 3°; this orientation selectivity was more precise 
than that derived by other psychophysical methods. It is 
suggested that lateral inhibition between detectors 
contributes to the orientation selectivity derived by other 
methods but not by the present subthreshold method. 
The 2-dimensional spatial extents of grating and line 
detectors are estimated. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries)—Journal summary. 

2223. Kundel, Harold L. & Nodine, Calvin F. (Temple 
U.) A computer system for processing eye-movement 
records. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Mar) Vol. 5(2), 147-152.—Describes a system 
using the LINC-8 computer to process eye-movement 
records from 2 16-mm cine film input sources: the 
Mackworth stand and the Mackworth wide-angle camer- 
a. Data reduction is accomplished by projecting the films 
onto an X-Y plotting table. An operator uses a cursor to 
mark either the eyespot, in the case of the stand camera, 
or the pupil and display center, in the case of the wide- 
angle camera, to digitize the locus of the gaze. This 
information is normalized and stored on magnetic tape 
as ordinal fixation number, fixation duration, and 
fixation coordinates (X and Y). A software library was 
created to analyze the 3 eye-movement measures. One 
pro; calculates interfixation distance, fixation time, 
and dispersion of fixations about a point. A 2nd program 

rates on data matrices to calculate area covered by a 
fixation pattern, frequency of redundant fixations in a 
fixation pattern, and distribution of fixations over 
features of the visual display. Data are displayed on 
either scope or the Calcomp plotter.—Journal abstract. 

2224. Lindauer, Martin S. & Gostin, Lawrence О. 
(State University Coll. New York, Brockport) Autokine- 
sis for meaningful stimuli and the effect of set. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 
979-986.—Used 45 undergraduates to measure an 
autokinetic effect for 6 meaningful stimuli in terms of 
5] acceleration, and change in direction and as a 
function of stimulus labels suggesting sets for fast, 
neutral or slow movement. Apparent movement was 
found for all stimuli on each of the 3 types of movement 
measures; the change-in-direction measure significantly 
differentiated the 6 stimuli; and the fast set of labels 
significantly influenced accelerations. A frame of refer- 
ence conception of the perception of apparent movem- 
ent, based on familiarity and expectation, which is likely 
to occur under ambiguous stimulus circumstances, is 
discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2225. Long, Gerald M. (U.S. Naval Aerospace & 
Regional Medical Center, Medical Research Lab., 
Pensacola, Fla.) The Rod-and-Frame Test: Further 
comments on methodology. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 624—626.— Results of a study with 
120 U.S. Navy aviation students show that 2 variables 
significantly affected Rod and Frame Test (RFT) 
performance. Low illumination level gave significantly 
larger RFT scores than “normal” room lighting, S-paced 
RFT trials, during which the rate of rod rotation was 
determined by S's rate of responding, yielded lower RFT 
scores than constant E-paced trials. Possible interpreta- 
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tions of data are briefly discussed as well as implications 
fór numerous investigations that have compared distrib- 
utions of RFT scores across studies.—Journal abstract. 

2226. Luria, S. M., et al. Vision through various scuba 
facemasks. U.S. Naval Submarine Medical Center Report, 
1972(Dec), No. 734, 15 p.—Compared the visual perfor- 
mance of 150 divers (mostly from the U.S. Navy) 
through 5 commercial facemasks. Measurements were 
made of visual fields, visual acuity, stereoacuity, hand 
-eye coordination, accuracy of distance estimates, and 
accuracy of size estimates at both near and far distances. 
In addition, the optical properties of the masks were 
measured and the susceptibility of each mask to fogging 
was tested. There were significant differences between 
the masks for every visual process tested. Some masks 
were superior for 1 purpose and inferior for another, e.g., 
the compensating mask improved size and distance 
estimates and hand-eye coordination but degraded 
acuity and stereoacuity. In every test the results for the 
goggles fell between those for the compensating mask 
and those for the other 3 masks. The results cannot be 
explained on the basis of susceptibility to fogging. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2227. MacLeod, D. 1. (Florida State U., Inst. of 
Molecular Biophysics) The Schródinger equation in 
binocular brightness combination. Perception, 1972, Vol. 
1(3), 321-324.— Discusses E. Schródinger's 1926 propos- 
al of a simple rule to describe how binocular brightness 
depends upon the inputs from left and right eyes in 
situations where the 2 eyes receive different light 
intensities. It is shown that Schródinger's suggestion can 
account for the main features of W. Levelt's (see PA, 
Vol. 40:929) data if it is assumed that each monocular 
response varies linearly with the logarithm of the light 
intensity.—Journal abstract. 

2228. Maruyama, Kinya. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
Apparent oscillatory motion under pursuit observation 
of rotating figures with the eye. Tohoku Psychologica 
Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 117-122.—Examined the 
apparent oscillatory motion observed in the Ames type 
rotating figures when visually pursuing these rotations in 
2 experiments with 40 undergraduates. In Exp. I, 20 Ss 
observed the rotation of Ames's trapezoidal window 
pursuing its long end and 20 Ss pursued the longer short 
end. Pursuing long end required longer observation for 
the appearance of illusory oscillation. In Exp. II, a piece 
of wire was mounted at the top of a rotating axis forming 
a simple shape (a Japanese radical similar to the Greek 
lambda). 17 Ss Observed its rotation pursuing its upper or 
lower end with the eye. The visually pursued end almost 
always remained on a farther side than the other in the 
apparent oscillatory motion. Results are interpreted by 
an assumed factor that the visually pursued end is 
perceived as being on a farther side than the other in the 
apparent oscillatory motion of Ames-type rotating 
figures.—Journal abstract. 

2229. McKeever, Walter F.; Van Deventer, Allan D. & 
Suberi, Max. (Bowling Green State U.) Avowed, asses- 
sed, and familial handedness and differential hemis- 

pheric processing of brief sequential and non- 
tial visual stimuli. Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 
110), 235-238.—Tested undergraduate right-handers 
(RHs) with no family history of left-handedness, RHs 
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with such history, and left-handers (n = 24) on | 
lateralized letter-masking task. Only the RHs with 
familial left-handedness showed significant right visual — 
field superiority on the masking task. Results would | 
seem to reflect interhemispheric communication effi 
cy rather than which hemisphere is dominant fe 
language expression. (French & German summaries) ( 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 2 
2230. Mezrich, Joseph J. (U. Michigan) Utility of the — 
computer as tachistoscope in a particular psychophysi- = 
cal setting. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- и 
tion, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 153-155.—Describes sevei 
applications to the psychophysical laboratory of use ol 
the computer as a tachistoscope. This technique avoid 
procedural constraints imposed by using ditional 
apparatus in traditional experiments. Application 
studies of word superiority effect are discussed. g 
2231. Miller, Robert J. (Pennsylvania State U.) Cross- _ 
cultural research in the perception of pictorial materi- — 
als. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Aug), Vol. 80(2), 
135-150.—Reviews cross-cultural studies of the percep- : 
tion of objects in pictures, the use of depth and 
familiarity cues, and intercultural differences in pic 
tion in general. Criticisms of the ambiguities 


pattern ; 
1973(Jun) Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 711-T18.—Examined 9 
female undergraduates' perception of binary elemen! 
when they were end elements of arrays of v 
complexity and when they were not. Pattern len 
varied from 12-28 elements and / of the arra 
contained intervening elements. As predicted, si 
cantly more correct responses were made to eleme 
presented without intervening information. ЕШШ 
suggest that poor performance in the presence 0 
intervening elements was due to stimulus complexity ani 
lateral masking rather than to sensitivity factors. 
—Journal abstract. 

2233. Myers, Kenneth Ј.; . 
Bruce A. (Massachusetts Coll. of Optometry, Bost 
Brightness additivity for a grating target. т 
Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(6), 1165-1173.— me 
strated, in a study with 2 Os tested at indivi 
thresholds, that brightness measured by heterochroma s 
brightness matching or by threshold determinatio 
not additive. For flicker and minimum border mate dee 
however, brightness is additive. It is shown that Mel T 
metric for the brightness unit is determined by measles 
the brightness required to attain a certain a md Е 
brightness is also additive. However, brightness b zz 
ned with an acuity criterion is probably additive 
different reason from that advanced to 
additivity of flicker and minimum border 
(French, German & Russian summaries 
abstract. 
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2234. Newell, K. M. (U. Illinois, Children's Research 
Center) Flight feedback and learning a projectile task. 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 65-72. 
—QOver knowledge of results (KR) acquisition trials of 
projecting an object a criterion distance, the hypotheses 
were tested that feedback from the flight of a projected 
object (flight feedback) would facilitate response recog- 
nition but not recall. Visual and auditory flight feedback 
variables each had 2 levels, flight feedback present or 
absent, forming a 2 X 2 X 61 trials design. Ss were 56 
right-handed male student volunteers. Results support 
the hypotheses, with flight feedback not facilitating 
response recall, though both flight feedback variables 
were strong determinants of response recognition. This 
latter finding is qualified by a discussion of the 
distinction between the response recognition and recog- 
nition of response outcome.—Journal abstract. 

2235. Newman, Colin V. (U. Birmingham, England) 
Variations in size judgments as a function of surface 
texture. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 25(2), 260-264.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with 96 and 32 adult Ss, respectively, in which Ss 
made monocular size judgments. Independent variables 
of surface texture and restrictions on viewing conditions 
were manipulated in both studies. Texture density 
gradients of stimulation had a significant influence on 
size judgments only under the less reduced conditions of 
observation when Ss could see other textured surfaces 
beyond those over which judgments were made. Identi- 
cal manipulations of surface texture had earlier been 
found to have a highly significant influence on relative 
distance judgments. The principally negative results were 
thus taken to imply that Ss extract different information 
from the texture density gradient when judging size from 
that extracted when judging relative distance. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2236. Pandina, R. J. & Lawson, R. В. (U. Vermont) 
Effects of brightness differences on the Panum phe- 
nomenon. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
363, Pt. 1), 695-702.—Determined if stereoscopic depth 
Perception would arise from spatially disparate Panum 
targets when the lines differed in brightness from each 
other. Ss were 8 female undergraduates. Results support 
the hypothesis and suggest that lateral form display 1s the 
invariant condition for stereopsis with standard stereo- 
grams as well as Panum constellations —Journal 
abstract, 

2237. Pinard, Adrien. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Ше role of overlap in the perceptual estimation of the 
alee two horizontals staggered at the ends.] (Fren) 
‚йа Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 27(2), 
21-232. Asked a total of 84 children and adults in 4 
ur groups (means = 5.11, 7.8, 9.8, 11.5, and 244 yrs) 
© match, by the method of adjustment, the lengths of 2 
orizontal lines staggered so as to form 2 sides of a 
parallelogram under 2 main conditions (variable over the 
Standard or standard over the variable) and a control 
Condition (variable and standard in prolongation). 
| esults show that the variable was generally overestima- 
ed, this overestimation did not differ significantly from 
Condition to another, and this overestimation decreas- 
ed significantly with age. Results suggest that this 
systematic error would not be attributed to the top 
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positioning but rather to the movement of the variable, 
which would be a source of overestimation by drawing 
the relative frequency of S's perceptive centrations. The 
decrement of the error with age could be explained by 
the development of perceptual activity, allowing a more 
balanced centration on the standard and the variable. 
(French abstract) —English summary. 

2238. Quina, Kathryn & Pollack, Robert H. (U. 
Georgia) Attraction of parallels as a function of 
intercontour distance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 934.—Presented 2 parallel 
lines varying in distance from 3-15 mm in 2-mm steps to 
2 trained adults for 250 msec. Lines were placed at 1 side 
of a central fixation dot with comparison dots placed 
equidistant on the opposite side. Control stimuli used 
dots for test lines. Ss compared the space between dots to 
that between lines. For both Ss, attraction was small for 
3-9 mm separations but increased sharply at 11 mm. 
Results suggest that the attraction evidenced under these 
restricted conditions is a basic contour interaction 
process.—L. Gorsey. 

2239. Reder, Stephen M. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) On-line monitoring of eye-position signals in 
contingent and noncontingent paradigms. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
5(2), 218-228.—Presents a research methodology for 
studying human attentional processes through on-line 
monitoring of eye-position signals. Techniques are 
detailed for interfacing commercially available apparatus 
with a minicomputer during such psychological experi- 
ments. Hardware and software techniques for automat- 
ing the calibration and recording and for analyzing eye- 

ition data are discussed. A more advanced methodol- 
ogy in which visual stimuli are contingent upon momen- 
tary eye-position signals is also presented and is 
appropriate to studies in which eye movements are 
considered part of an attentional control system. Several 
experimental applications are included. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2240. Richards, Oscar W. & Roth, Niles. (Pacific U., 
Coll. of Optometry) Lighting an examination room to 
avoid error. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 50(6), 
452-457.—Argues that unless examination room lighting 
conditions are standardized, comparison of measure- 
ments by various clinicians becomes meaningless. An 
effective public health program will force uniformity. 
Visibility of test figures depends on size, contrast, and 
type of figure chosen. Significant factors in the examina- 
tion room environment are room dimensions, shape, 
lighting, and viewing and projection angles. A demon- 
stration is presented of the magnitude of error and lack 
of agreement occurring in clinical testing rooms, and 
recommendations for avoiding such errors are suggested. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2241. Scheerer, Eckart. (Ruhr U. Bochum, Psycholog- 
ical Inst, W. Germany) Integration, interruption and 
processing rate in visual backward masking: |. Review. 
Psychologische Forschung, 1973, Vol. 36(1), 71-93.—Dis- 
cusses the choice of 2 theories to explain the fact that the 
identification of a briefly presented test stimulus is 
impaired when the test stimulus is followed by a masking 
stimulus consisting of random contours. According to 
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interruption theory, the time which is available for test 
stimulus processing is limited by the onset of the 
masking stimulus. According to integration theory, test 
stimulus and masking stimulus are combined in a single 
percept where the test stimulus is degraded by the 
contours of the masking stimulus. It is concluded that 
backward masking by visual noise requires а 2-factor 
theory: integration for "short-" (less than about 100 
msec) and interruption for "long" test stimulus-masking 
stimulus asynchronies. It is shown that evidence for 
interruption can only be obtained when processing load 
is used as a converging operation. Finally, some 
approaches to the measurement of processing rate under 
backward masking are discussed.—R. Gunter. 

2242. Semmlow, John & Stark, Lawrence. (U. Illinois, 
Coll. of Engineering, Chicago) Pupil movements to light 
and accommodative stimulation: A comparative study. 
Vision Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(6), 1087-1100. 
— Compared the dynamic features of light-induced and 
accommodatively-induced pupillary movement in 3 Ss to 
isolate and define specific response components of these 
reflexes. When the complex nonlinear behavior of 
pupillary responses is quantitatively classified, 2 inde- 
pendent nonlinear processes emerge: a range dependent 
gain and a direction dependence or movement asymme- 
try. Since these nonlinear properties were seen in both 
the light reflex and near responses, they are attributed to 
motor processes. Construction overshoot and redilation 
were seen only in the light reflex and therefore are 
associated with sensory mechanisms. Comparison of 
light and near pupillary behavior of the 3 Ss showed 
consistency within any given S, suggesting that inter-S 
variability is largely a result of variation in motor 
characteristics. Consequences and possible mechanisms 
for pupillary response characteristics quantitatively 

defined are discussed. (French, German & Russian 
summaries) (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2243. Snyder, Allan W. & Pask, Colin. (Australian 
National U., Inst. of Advanced Studies, Research School 
of Physical Sciences, Canberra) The Stiles-Crawford 
effect: Explanation and consequences. Vision Research, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 13(6), 1115-1137.—Presents a complete 
electromagnetic analysis of human foveal cones from 
which it is concluded that (a) the physical properties 
(shape, size, and refractive index) of an isolated human 
foveal cone completely determine the Stiles-Crawford 
effect of the Ist kind (SC-1) in sensitivity to angle of 
incidence in addition to the great variation of that 
sensitivity to wavelength. (b) The maxima and minima of 
the variations with wavelength in the SC-1 effect are due 
to diffraction and interference effects caused by dielec- 
tric waveguide mode propagation on the outer segments 
of the foveal cones. This correspondence provides direct 
psychophysical evidence for mode propagation on the 
human photoreceptors. (c) The measured increase in the 
SC-1 effect due to a high luminance adapting field is 
consistent with a photomechanical contraction of the 

human cone inner segments. It is predicted that in 
intense light the cone outer segments contract, increasing 
their diameter by a few percent. (d) Small changes in the 
refractive index or diameter of the outer segment alters 
the location of the maxima and minima of the p(A) curve. 
Changes in the diameter of the inner segment alter the 
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magnitude of the p(A) curve. Changes in the refractive 
index of the inner segment are more complicated. (е) 
Previous theories of the SC-1 effect have either been 
incomplete in their treatment of the receptors’ physical 
parameters or incompatible with experimental evidence. 
The only quantitative explanation for the variations of 
the SC-1 effect with wavelength are herein provided. 
(French, German & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

2244. Tyler, C. William. (Northeastern U.) Temporal 
characteristics in apparent movement: Omega movem- 
ent vs. Phi movement. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 25(2), 182—192.—Presented 
a vertical line stimulus to 7 Ss, alternately at 2 positions 
on an oscilloscope face, with no interstimulus interval. 
Observation of this stimulus produced haphazard alter- 
nation between a number of movement percepts, which 
were divided into 4 categories: phi, omega, and partial 
movement, and no movement. In a further 3 experiments 
with 2 additional Ss attention to 1 category did not 
increase the proportion of time movement in that 
category. Proportion of time reported for each category 
varied differentially as a function of alternation frequen- 
cy. Upper and lower displacement amplitude limits were 
measured as a function of frequency for phi and omega 
movement. Both limits for omega movement differed 
from those for phi movement. Results imply that phi and 
omega movement involve separate processing stages 1n 
the visual system.—Journal abstract. 

2245. Vickers, D.; Nettelbeck, T. & Willson, R. J. (U. 
Adelaide, South Australia) Perceptual indices of perfor. 
mance: The measurement of "inspection time and 
"noise" in the visual system. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 
263-295.—Discusses the variables which can aller 
human performance. A measure of the noise which sets à 
limit to discriminative capacity is suggested. The propo- 
sed index (S,) is the standard deviation of the best fitting 
normal ogive, calculated for the psychometric f 
obtained in a forced-choice discrimination task by the 
method of constant stimuli, the discriminanda M 
presented for 100 msec in random order followed | y 
appropriate backward masking. The index was саш i 
in 3 experiments conducted with 6 male and 4 en b 
undergraduates. In Exp. I and П, Os discriminate ду 
pressing 1 of 2 keys, between 2 lines of ип е 
different length, exposed in random order for M 
different durations. In Exp. Ш, stimulus exposure iba 
held constant, while 10 different stimulus differ 
were presented in random order. Results yield estimi ie 
of minimum inspection time close to 100 msec E am 
inconsistent with the view that Os can aban fot: 
optional-stopping procedure of processing d Er 
mation in favor of responding by а deadline. Ме m the 
of noise calculated were of the order expected wr 
proposed rationale, while response latencies were ар " 
inconsistent with the notion of deadline гер Н 
Further analysis of the results suggests that n index 
inspection time and noise, together with а 3n ai; 
related to the degree of caution exercised puc d 
appear to be stable and consistent descrip ceptual 
performance. Implications of this kind of Ре? cal 
index of performance for the measurement ^... and 
acuity, for detecting effects of environmental stress 
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for the understanding of individual differences are 
discussed. (162 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2246. Weiss, J. B. (U. Sherbrooke, Faculty of 
Medicine, Quebec, Canada) [Measure of visual acuity in 
the young child.] (Fren) Vision Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
13(6), 1139-1149.—Measured visual acuity in 122 5-6 yr 
old and 104 9-11 yr old children with Rossano tests, the 
separated E, and a new orientable optotype. Variations 
with learning, age, and sex were analyzed. Equivalences 
between these different scales are given. (German & 
Russian summaries)—English abstract. 

2247. Weissman, Seymour & Slonim, Philip. (Lafayet- 
te Coll) Effects of knowledge of results on dynamic 
stereo acuity in males and females. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 964-966.—Obtained 1 
static and 2 speed stereo-acuity thresholds from 8 male 
and 8 female undergraduates in both knowledge of 
results and no-knowledge conditions. There were pro- 
gressively larger average displacement errors for both 
males and females as speed of rotation increased. At all 
speeds, males showed fewer discrimination errors in the 
knowledge than in no-knowledge conditions. Females 
showed no consistent differences between these 2 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 

2248. Weiten, Wayne & Etaugh, Claire F. (Bradley U.) 
Lateral eye movement as related to verbal and percep- 
tual-motor skills and values. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 423-428.—Selected 2 groups of 20 
undergraduates (all but 2 Ss were right-handed) who, 
after being asked a reflective question, consistently 
moved their eyes either right or left before answering. Ss 
were compared on a variety of measures. Results show 
that relative to left-movers, right-movers performed 
Significantly better on a concept identification task and 
showed a significantly greater Mathematics-Verbal score 
discrepancy on the Scholastic Aptitude Test. Right- 
Movers tended to perform more poorly on an inverted 
alphabet-printing task, to major in science-quantitative 
areas, and to display greater theoretical and economic 
interests and lesser aesthetic and social interests. Results 
are consistent with P. Bakan’s suggestion that lateral eye 
Movement is related to the functional organization of the 
brain —Journal abstract. 

2249. Welch, Robert B. & Ayers, Anne І. (U. Kansas) 
Color vision in a chromatic Ganzfeld with introduction of 
Whomogeneity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Qun), 

Ol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 827-834.—Exposed 60 undergraduates 
to a chromatic (red) Ganzfeld. In 1 condition the 
Ganzfeld was completely homogeneous; the fields for the 
remaining groups each contained an unfocusable dot of 
varying size. The dependent variable was latency of color 

isappearance (to a specific criterion). Excluding the 
results of the homogeneous group, adaptation time 
mace as a linear function of size of dot. With the 
dition of the homogeneous group, the relationship 
к nonmonotonic, adaptation time for this group 
expe Breater than or equal to that of all but the group 
posed to the largest dot. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Sc na White, Roger C. (Acadia U., Wolfville, Nova 
1а, Canada) Effects of prolonged dark adaptation on 
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before tests on autokinetic judgments. Ss dark-adapted 
for 1 hr had shorter latency of onset of movement 
(p< .001) than Ss with 5 min of dark adaptation. There 
was no significant difference between sexes.—Journal 
abstract. 

225]. Wist, Eugene R. & Susen, Paul. (Franklin & 
Marshall Coll., Whitely Psychology Lab.) Evidence for 
the role of post-retinal processes in simultaneous 
contrast. Psychologische Forschung, 1973, Vol. 36(1), 
1-12.— Presents evidence that the degree of simultaneous 
contrast produced by the bisecting line in the Koffka 
ring is greatly lessened by varying the perceived depth 
interval between this line and the Koffka figure. The 
retinal disparity between the line and the figure was 
varied to Кот this effect. The slight lateral displa- 
cements of the bisecting line in the monocular images 
themselves necessary to produce retinal disparity with 
binocular viewing had no effect on the magnitude of 
simultaneous contrast. Interpretations based on proces- 
ses operating at the retinal level, e.g., lateral inhibition 
level, are not supported by this finding. Results are 
interpreted in terms of the adjacency principle.—R. 
Gunter. 
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2252. Angel, A. (U. Sheffield, England) Input-output 
relations in simple reaction time experiments. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
25(2), 193-200.—Measured the isotonic muscular effort 
from the thenar muscles of a total of 99 human Ss during 
simple reaction time experiments. It was found that the 
output (f) was related to the input (ф) by a simple power 
law, ie, 0 = Ф, for visual, auditory, and electrical 
stimuli applied to the digits. The exponents found were 
21, .11, and 1.04 for auditory, visual, and electrical 
stimuli respectively. Although different from those 
determined in 1961 by S. S. Stevens for the transforma- 
tion of the input energy to a psychological magnitude, 
their relative values are almost identical.—Journal 
abstract. 

2253. Annett, John & Sheridan, Martin R. (Open U., 
Bletchley, England) Effects of S-R and R-R compatibility 
on bimanual movement time. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology,  1973(May), Vol 25(2), 
241-252.—Constructed an asymmetric movement task 
without visual separation of targets. By using a system in 
which S controls 2 cursors on an oscilloscope by moving 
2 levers, the stimulus-response (S-R) re ationship on 
either hand can be reversed. Movement times for 5 right- 
handed male Ss were recorded on 4 unimanual and 6 
bimanual conditions varying with respect to both S-R 
and response-response (К-К) compatibility. In the 
unimanual conditions, the left hand was found to be as 
fast as the right when the opposite S-R relationship was 
used. In the bimanual tasks visual separation of targets 
was a relatively minor factor, movement time being 
strongly influenced by S-R. compatibility and to a lesser 
degree by R-R compatibility. Results suggest that 
compatibility, rather than being a property of a single 
central channel, differs as between the 2 cerebral 
hemispheres.—Journal abstract. 

2254. Ells, Jerry С. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 


ip kinetic m 1 & Motor Skills 
DXApr), Vol. 360), 521-522 ССГ 2groups of Analysis of temporal and attentional aspects of hubo 
undergraduates toni hr or 5 min of dark adaptation ent control. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
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1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 10-21.—Assigned a total of 6 
female and 4 male 22-35 yr olds in 2 studies to perform a 
primary movement task and a 2-choice reaction time 
(probe) task simultaneously. Both the number of possible 
actions, as conveyed by the signal, and precision of 
movement associated with the primary task were 
variables. The attention needed to perform the primary 
task was probed at one of several intervals following the 
primary task signal. Both the time and attention 
necessary to prepare a movement were related to the 
number of possible alternative actions associated with 
the primary task, but neither was related to the precision 
required to perform a movement. Conversely, the time 
and attention needed to complete a movement, once it 
had begun, was a function of movement precision but 
not of the number of primary task signal alternatives. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2255. Frith, C. D. (London U., Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) Nature of best pauses in a simple tapping 
task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 
437-438.—Results of a 1963 study by I. Spielman show 
that the rest pauses in a tapping task represent abnormal- 
ly long gaps in performance (approximately double the 
normal intertap interval). In the present reanalysis of 
Spielman's data on 10 Ss, recordings of muscle-action 
potentials during the tapping performance were exami- 
ned. Results show that the rest pauses occurred when a 
tap was attempted, but the movement and force of the 
finger was too small to produce a contact.—Journal 
abstract. 

2256. Glencross, D. J. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
Bedford Park) Response complexity and the latency of 
different movement patterns. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 95—104.—Investigated reaction time 
(RT) of responses of varying complexity using 45 17-26 
yr old male Ss. Complexity of arm movements was 
manipulated in terms of (a) the amount of force exerted 
in resisted movements; (b) the distance moved by the 
limb and the direction of movement, using reversing or 
continuing movements; and (c) the combining of the 
arms in reversing and continuing movements. Simple 
and 2-choice RT situations were used. As response 
complexity increased in terms of the number of sets of 
response units that have to be organized into a spatio- 
temporal sequence, the latency increased. Latency was 
not affected by changes in the amount of force exerted, 
or in simple reversal movements. Implications of these 
results are discussed. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2257. Groves, Richard. (Central Connecticut State 
Coll.) Relationship on reaction time and movement time 
in a gross motor skill. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 453-454.—Investigated the inde- 
pendence of reaction time (RT) and movement time 
(MT) in a gross motor skill, the racing start in swimming, 

with 16 members of a university swimming team as Ss. 
RT and MT were quantified for each S by counting 
frames of film for 5 trials. The Pearson product-moment 
coefficient of —231 (p < .05) between means indicates 
that RT and MT were independent factors.—Journal 
abstract. 

2258. Healey, Thomas R. & Landers, Daniel M. (East 

Rochester High School, N.Y.) Effect of need achievem- 
ent and task difficulty on competitive and noncompetiti- 
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ve motor nce. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 121-128.— Tested Atkinson's theory 
of achievement motivation on a stabliometer task of 
either low, moderate, or high task difficulty. 120 high 
school males were assigned either to a condition with 
competition for a monetary reward or to a noncompetiti- 
ve no-reward condition. In the high task-difficulty 
condition Ss competing for a reward performed better on 
initial trials than did Ss in the noncompetitive condition. 
The objective personality instruments used to identify Ss 
who tended to achieve success (Ts Ss) and Ss who tended 
to avoid failure (Tf Ss) were the 1969 Lynn Test of 
Achievement and the 1957 Cowen Test Anxiety Ques- 
tionnaire. Although no performance differences were 
found between Ts and Tf Ss, the latter had poorer 
consistency of performance (intravariance scores) on 
initial learning trials. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2259. Hicks, Robert E. & Powell, George D. (U. 
Texas) Anticipatory rehearsal in inverted-reversed 
printing. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 
105-109.—48 male and 48 female right hand and eye 
dominant Ss received 4 min continuous practice printing 
upside down and backward letters of the alphabet 
followed by a 2-min rest, and then a final 2 min of 
practice. Half the Ss had prior information of the letter 
with which they were to start printing and / did not; ⁄ 
printed with the right hand and ⁄ with the left, yielding a 
2 x 2 х 2 factorial design. During the postrest period 
the same variables were manipulated, but Ss who had 
been given prior information were uninformed, and vice 
versa. The initial negative slope of the performance curve 
was found only with informed male Ss during the prerest 
practice, but all groups produced an initial drop in the 
postrest performance curve. It is concluded that different 
processes determine the shape of the prerest and postrest 
curves.—Journal abstract. 

2260. Inskeep, Gordon C. (Arizona State U.) The use 
of psychomotor tests to select sewing machine opera- 
tors: Some negative findings. Personne! Psychology, 
1971(Win), Vol. 24(4), 707-714.—Compared the scores 
on 5 dexterity tests with the production records of over 
1,000 present and separated employees, chiefly female 
sewing-machine operators, in 8 apparel factories 1n the 
rural South; all factories used similar _ equipment, 
training, compensation rates, etc. No relationship was 
found between results of psychomotor tests and p 
uctivity by chi-square testing, nor any statistica y 
significant correlation by regression analysis. At 1 e 
of the same company only negative correlations could 1 
demonstrated between results of 3 specially designe 
psychomotor tests and observed productivity. A v 
is expressed against generalizing from these unexpec 
results: in other environments in the same ог es 
Occupations, such tests may have predictive value. 98 
importance of validity checks is re-emphasized.— ^ 
Davis. ffects 
2261. Kao, Н. S. (Glassboro State Coll.) The e Ог: 
of hand-finger exercise on human handwriting rs 175 
mance. Ergonomics, 1973(Маг), Vol. 16Q) 171-2. 
— Conducted 2 experiments with right-handed un EG 
duates (№ = 24) to study the effects of еа 
hand-finger exercise on the pace and accuracy bobo 
motor performance in a pattern-tracing task. Ss р! 
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med for 10 trials without exercise preceding 5 trials with 
exercise, or the reverse order. Results show that while 
hand-finger exercise did not interfere with the task 
accuracy, performance pace was significantly accelerated 
under the exercise conditions. Some implications are 
discussed. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

2262. Kinsman, R. A.; Weiser, P. C. & Stamper, D. A. 
(National Jewish Hosp. & Research Center, Psychophy- 
siological Research Lab., Denver, Colo.) Multidimen- 
sional analysis of subjective symptomatology during 
prolonged strenuous exercise. Ergonomics, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 16(2), 211—226.—Explored characteristics of subjec- 
tive symptom changes during prolonged bicycle riding. 
On 2 occasions, 64 male civilian and military hospital 
personnel (mean age = 22 yrs) rode a bicycle ergometer 
at approximately 55.6% aerobic capacity with instruc- 
tions to continue riding until it became so discomforting 
that they felt it necessary to stop. Mean quitting times 
were 36 plus or minus 24 min for the Ist ride and 36 plus 
or minus 22 min for the 2nd ride. Each item of an initial 
group of 63 adjectives potentially descriptive of subjecti- 
ve changes during exercise were arranged along a 5-point 
scale of severity and administered before and at the end 
of both rides. Through key-cluster analysis of the 41 
items showing at least 10% change during exercise, an 18- 
item Physical Activity Questionnaire (PAQ) was derived. 
It was composed of 3 unique, collinear symptom clusters 
labeled fatigue, task aversion, and motivation. Compara- 
tive key-cluster analysis showed good similarity between 
Clusters of both rides. Mean prepost changes for both 
Tides for the overall PAQ, fatigue, task aversion, and 
motivation clusters were 61, 100, 69, and 16%, respective- 
ly. Coefficients of stability for the pre-post changes in 
overall РАО, fatigue, and task aversion were .82, .83, and 
.65, Tespectively. The motivation cluster had a considera- 
bly lower coefficient of stability (.38) than the other PAQ 
clusters. Results suggest that subjective changes during 
exercise tend to group into unique clusters of symptoms 
that can be reliably measured. (French & German 
Summaries) (19 ref.) Journal abstract. 

2263. Kroll, Walter. (О. Massachusetts) Effects o! 
local muscular fatigue due to isotonic and isometric 
exercise upon fractionated reaction time components. 
Journal of Motor. Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 81-93. 
Assessed fractionated reaction time (RT) for a right 

*c-extension task on 8 male and 8 female Ss over 8 
treatment days. Following 4 consecutive days of 75 RT 

rials/day (to insure stabilized strength and RT compo- 
nents) Ss were administered 2 days of bench stepping 
and 2 days of isometric exercise designed to induce 
uuscular “fatigue of the knee extensors. Significant 
Strength decrements of up to 24% were induced by both 
the isotonic (bench stepping) and isometric exercise 
treatment conditions but no changes were observed in 
fractionated RT components. Results seem to indicate 

at performance differences in fine- vs gross-motor skill 
à ks due to fatigue need to be more carefully examined. 
(18 ref )—Journal abstract. 
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431-436.—Studied the effects of angularity on produc- 
tion efficiency with 12 randomly selected college 
females. The degree of accuracy in hitting traveling lights 
from. near to far targets symmetrically and simultaneous- 
ly with the 2 hands was measured at 4 angles (0, 6, 12, 
and 18°), using a highly sophisticated work station which 
allowed for small increments in 3-dimensional Space 
planes. Results show a significant angle effect (p = ,10). 
Individual comparisons indicate that the 12° angle was 
significantly superior to the 0° (p = .05) and 18° 
(p =.10) angles. No other comparisons were significant. 
Possible causes for these phenomena are suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

2265. Little, Mildred J. (Texas A&M U.) Observa- 
tions on the flexed-arm hang test for women. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 761-762. 
—The American Association of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation’s test and an experimental flexed- 
arm hang test were both significantly related to dynamic 
arm and shoulder girdle endurance in 43 female 
undergraduates. Little relationship existed between 
either flexed-arm hang test and grip strength Journal 
abstract. 

2266. Naitoh, P.; Muzet, A.; Johnson, L. C. & Moses, 
J. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, 
San Diego, Calif.) Body movements during sleep after 
sleep loss. Psychophysiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 
363-368.— Conducted an experiment in which, following 
4 baseline nights, 7 male U.S. Navy recruits were 
deprived of REM sleep for 3 nights and 7 were deprived 
of Stage 4 sleep. Both groups were then deprived of total 
sleep for 1 night and then allowed 2 nights of uninterrup- 
ted recovery sleep. Compared to baseline nights, on the 
Ist recovery night the number of body movements was 
significantly reduced in all sleep stages and for total 
sleep. On the 2nd recovery night, the number of 
movements was back to baseline level. The increased 
amount of slow-wave sleep (Stages 3 and 4) during 
recovery sleep was not the primary reason for the 
reduced body motility.—Journal abstract. 

2267. Nihei, Yoshiaki; Shimada, Mutsuo; Hitomi, Isao 
& Maruyama, Kinya. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) Active 
preparation and passive preparation in the simple 
reaction experiment. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1972, 
Vol. 31(1—4), 38-42.—Examined the effects of active and 

ive preparation procedures on simple reaction time 
(RT) in relation to preparatory interval (PI). In active 
preparation, Ss started preparation for themselves 
voluntarily, and consequently there was no time uncer- 
tainty for preparatory signal occurrence. In passive 
preparation, the time of preparatory signal occurrence 
was controlled by the E externally, and consequently 
there was time uncertainty for preparatory signal 
occurrence. Results indicate that active preparation 
generally produced shorter RTs than passive prepara- 
tion. This suggests that the improvement of RT was 
caused not only by the reduction of time uncertainty for 
the response signal but also by that of the preparatory 
signal. For the PI-RT function, U-shaped curves were 


i = 1-10 sec in both the 2 preparatory 
obtained when PI paene however, that the 


264. Less, Menahem; Eickelberg, W. Warren & Palgi, m 
Shuka, ( Adelp hi U) Ef dp work surface angles on procedures. Additional data s e ны oU 
Productive efficiency of females on simple manual task. effect of direct PI on RT canno 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr) Vol. 36(2), abstract. 
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2268. Petz, Boris. (U. Zagreb, Croatia, Yugoslavia) 
[Further testing of relationships between number of 
rest periods and residual fatigue.] (Srcr) In Psihološke 
razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.— Tested the 
hypothesis that increasing the number of rest periods 
without increasing total rest and work periods would 
decrease the amount of residual fatigue. 18 male and 18 
female adult Ss worked on a bicycle ergometer under 3 
different conditions of rest in a within-S design: within a 
total time of 240 sec they had 1 rest of 60 sec (Condition 
A); 2 rests of 30 sec (Condition B); or 3 rests of 20 sec 
(Condition C). Following the last phase and 30 sec of 
additional rest, they were tested on endurance on the 
same apparatus. Endurance scores were 132.8 sec, 149.1 
sec, and 161.1 sec for Conditions A, B, and C, 
respectively. Differences were significant.—S. Slak. 

2269. Roessler, Robert. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Psychophysiology Lab. Houston, Tex.) Presidential 
address, 1972: Personality, psychophysiology, and 
performance. Psychophysiology, 1973(Jul Vol. 10(4), 
315-327.—Reviews research relating personality varia- 
bles to physiological responsivity and to motor perfor- 
mance, Trait anxiety is not related to physiology, but ego 
strength is related to change in physiological levels. Skin 
conductance is most consistently related to ego strength 
across experimental conditions and across Ss. Other 
physiological variables are also related to ego strength in 

certain Ss under certain conditions. Data relating ego 
strength to other personality variables and to psychomo- 
tor performance are also reviewed. A theory relating 
personality to physiological change is proposed. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2270. Sanders, A. F. & Wertheim, A. H. (Inst. for 
Perception TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) The relation 
between physical stimulus properties and the effect of 
foreperiod duration on reaction time. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 25(2), 
201-206.—Conducted an experiment on the relation 
between signal modality and the effect of foreperiod 
duration (FP) on RT of 7 Ss. With visual signals the 
usually reported systematic increase of RT as a function 
of FP duration (1, 5, and 15 sec) was confirmed; with 
auditory signals no difference was found between FP's of 
1 and 5 sec while the effect at 15 was equivalent to that 
found at 5 sec with the visual signal. Results suggest that 
besides factors such as time uncertainty the FP effect is 
also largely dependent on the arousing quality of the 
signal. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2271. Shimrat, Niusia. (Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U. New York) The impact of laterality 
and cultural background of the development of writing 
skills. Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 239-242. 
— Compared the writing proficiency of 3 groups of 90 
8-9 yr olds attending Israeli, U. S., or U. S. Hebrew 

schools who were familiar with English and/or Hebrew 
scripts. Ss were subdivided into 3 laterality groups, and 
their speed and accuracy of writing were evaluated on 2 
forms of a symbol copying test, copied in opposite 
directions. Results demonstrate that laterality produced 
an effect on the proficiency in the writing direction, and 
that writing habits influenced the inherent directional 
tendencies of the writer. Crossed laterality did not 
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interfere with writing. (French & German summaries) 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2272. Takayama, Tatsuro; Maruyama, Kinya; Nomura, 
Tsutomu & Kitamura, Seiro. (Niigata U., Japan) Reac- 
tion methods and the speed anticipation reaction time. 
Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 48-53. 
—Studied the effect of reaction methods on the 
performance of 50 male middle school to college age 
students on a speed anticipation reaction time test. 3 
reaction methods were used: the key-pressing method 
(KPM), the oral response method (ORM), and the verbal 
evaluation method (VEM). Ss whose anticipation reac- 
tion times (ARTs) were fairly below the objective time 
showed a significant tendency to react earlier in the 
KPM and to increase in the VEM and ARTs produced 
in the KPM. Results suggest that the KPM with motor 
activity has an inciting effect upon the anticipating 
function of hasty Ss, in agreement with the assumption 
of К. Maruyama and S. Kitamura in 1961 that hasty 
anticipation reaction to some extent depends on the 
deficiency of mental inhibition to the motor impulse to 
react under an ambiguous situation.—Journal abstract. 

2273. Wiesner, Robert R. & Sharkey, Brian J. (U. 
Montana) Some characteristics of wilderness backpack- 
ers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 
1), 876-878.——Сотрагей 72 wilderness backpackers and 
nonbackpacker nonwilderness users on strength, physi- 
cal fitness, and attitudes toward physical activity. No 
significant differences were found for strength and 
fitness. The backpackers scored significantly higher on 2 
attitude scales, vertigo and health and fitness. Groups 
also differed in the hierarchical ordering of the attitude 
scales. Nonbackpackers rated the social value of physical 
activity above all others while the backpackers ranked 
that subtest Sth in the list of 6 scales.—Journal abstract. 
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2274. Aubrecht, M. [Contribution to the possibility of 
quantifying the  operator's type decision-making 
process.] (Czec) Psychologie v Ekonomické Praxi, 1972, 
Vol. 7(2-3), 115-121. Ў 

2275. Bernbach, Harley A. (Cornell U.) неш 
processes in human memory and learning. In G. В. 
Bower & J. T. Spence (Eds), The psychology of learning 
and motivation: III. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press 
1969. xiii, 398 p. $16.50. SH 

2276. Blanton, William E. & Bullock, Terry. (Indi 
U.) Cognitive style and reading behavior. Rea ae 
World, 1973(May), Vol. 12(4), 276-287.—Reviews Б, 
ch on personality variables and reading comprehension 
Field independent-dependent, reflective-impulsivi ^ "c 
alytic-global, inferential-categorical, and relations, iei 
textual cognitive styles are outlined and Rc aling 
are presented. Cognitive system principles (€-£« Ж m 
vs sharpening, automatization vs nonautomatizatio à d 
also discussed. Difficulties in interpreting these 1° 2 
are considered and recommendations for further 7680 
ch are made. (23 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

2277. Darm Gaude HH, & Spence, Јаве T 
(Stanford U.) The psychology of learning and mov, 
tion: Ш. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1969. X^ 
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p. $16.50.—Presents a series of 7 papers covering 
empirical and theoretical aspects of learning research. 
Topics covered include stimulus selection, abstraction, 
recognition processes, “neo-noncontinuity” theory, com- 
puter simulation of short-term memory, replication 
processes in human memory and learning, and stochastic 
information processing models. 

2278. Bower, Gordon Н. (Ed.) (Stanford U.) The 
psychology of learning and motivation: IV. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1970. x, 339 p. $16.—Presents 5 
papers covering empirical and theoretical aspects of 
recent learning research. Topics covered include learned 
associations, interresponse-time reinforcement, sequen- 
tial choice behavior, recall processes, and serial pattern 
learning. 

2279. Bower, Gordon H. (Ed.). (Stanford U.) The 
psychology of learning and motivation: V. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xii, 388 p. $17.—Presents 6 
papers covering recent research and theory in learning 
and motivation. Topics covered include conditioning 
and decision theory, short-term memory, recall storage 
mechanisms, discrimination learning, serial learning, and 
asimulation model of free recall. 

2280. Bower, Gordon H. (Ed.). (Stanford U.) The 
psychology of learning and motivation: МІ. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xi, 312 р: $16.50.— Presents 
6 papers covering recent research and theory in learning 
and motivation. Topics covered include Pavlovian 
conditioning, operant conditioning of CNS electrical 
activity, avoidance learning, directed forgetting, redin- 
legrative memory, and verbal learning and memory 
Strategies. 

2281. Brewer, William F. Is reading a letter-by-letter 
process? In J. F. Kavanagh & I. С. Mattingly (Eds.), 
Language by ear and by eye: The relationship between 
speech and reading. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology Press, 1972. xiv, 398 p. $10.—Appro- 
ves of P. B. Gough's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 2) explicit 
model of the reading process—a letter-by-letter approa- 
ch—and contrasts it with J. M. Cattell's rejection of this 
Serial theory of word perception for the whole-word 
(parallel) approach. Evidence for and against both 
theories is discussed. (26 ref.) 

2282. Conrad, R. Speech and reading. In J. F. 
Kavanagh & I. С. Mattingly (Eds.), Language by ear and 
by eye: The relationship between speech and reading. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 
Press, 1972. xiv, 398 p. $10.—Examines evidence 
Concerning the roles and interrelationships of several 
Mechanisms involved in reading. The transduction 
Problem of visual input transformed into speech-motor 
Output when reading aloud is discussed, and it is 
Speculated that the identical transduction occurs during 
Silent reading. The relationship of these mechanisms to 
the nature of the transduction for profoundly deaf 
children with little and poor-quality vocal speech is 


Doted. (66 ref.) S 
2283. Crowder, Robert G. Visual and auditory 


memory. In J. Е. Kavanagh & I. G. Mattingly (Eds.), 
Language by ear and by eye: The relationship between 
Speech and reading. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology Press, 1972. xiv, 398 р. $10.—Consi- 
ders the hypothesis that, granted the centrality of 
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memory to the understanding of language, memory has 
partially different functions in reading and in listening. 
Experimental studies in language comprehension are 
reviewed, including those on visual vs. auditory presenta- 
tion, precategorical acoustic storage (PAS), and the 
effects on PAS of varying the suffix or the nature of the 
stimulus vocabulary. (53 ref.) 

2284. Deaux, Kay & Taynor, Janet. (Purdue U., West 
Lafayette) Evaluation of male and female ability: Bias 
works two ways. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 261-262.—47 male and 50 female undergraduates 
rated 1 of 4 stimulus persons on competence and 
intelligence. Results show that highly competent males 
were rated more positively than highly competent 
females and males of low competence lower than similar 
females. Ss' sex was nonsignificant.—Journal abstract. 

2285. Gough, Philip B. One second of reading. In J. F. 
Kavanagh & I. G. Mattingly (Eds.), Language by ear and 
by eye: The relationship between speech and reading. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 
Press, 1972. xiv, 398 p. $10.—Describes the complex 
sequence of events which transpire in 1 sec. of reading in 
order to suggest the nature of the processes that link 
them and to relate this model to some facts about the 
acquisition of reading. Iconic representation, letter 
identification, mapping, lexical search, and primary 
memory are discussed as segments of the reading 
process, and character recognition, decoding, and speed 
as steps in acquiring the skill. (71 ref.) 

2286. Holmes, V. M. (U. Melbourne, Parkville, 
Victoria, Australia) Order of main and subordinate 
clauses in sentence perception. Journal! of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
285-293.— Conducted an experiment with 40 Australian 
college students to determine whether 2-clause sentences 
are easier to perceive when the main clause occurs Ist 
than when the subordinate clause occurs Ist. Using a 
rapid visual processing task, this effect was obtained for 
adverbials and noun-phrase complements, but the 
reverse was found for relatives, i.e., right-branching 
relatives were more difficult than center-embedded 
relatives. Results cannot be explained by a general 
principle postulating the primary role of the main clause 
in the perceptual organization of sentences, Results also 
indicate that singly center-embedded sentences are 
processed in a very different manner from multiply 
center-embedded sentences. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2287. Huckabee, Malcom W. (Averett Coll.) On non- 
equivalence of equivalence range measures. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 541-542.—Admin- 
istered ап English nonsense words task, object-sorting 
task, and estimation questionnaire to college students 
(М <225)in3 studies. For each study, these measures of 
equivalence range were intercorrelated to determine the 
equivalence of the measures and constructs from which 
the measures were derived. In none of the studies were 
the intercorrelations significant. It is concluded that the 
ability to generalize from results obtained with any one 
measure is limited and the meaning of the constructs of 
equivalence range or category width is unclear.—Journal 
abstract. Д d 

2288. Khatena, Joe. (Marshall U.) Creative level a 
its effects on training college adults to think creatively 
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with words. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
336.—Administered Something About Myself, a creativi- 
ty checklist, and Onomatopoeia and Images, a measure 
of verbal originality, to 74 undergraduates. Higher and 
lower creative groups were trained to use 5 creative 
thinking strategies (e.g, restructuring, analogy, and 
synthesis). Results suggest that higher and lower creative 
Ss do not significantly differ after training in creative 
thinking.—L. Gorsey. 

2289. Kolers, Paul A. Some problems of 
classification. In J. F. Kavanagh & I. G. Mattingly 
(Eds), Language by ear and by eye: The relationship 
between speech and reading. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Massachusetts Inst. of Technology Press, 1972. xiv, 398 
р. $10.—Examines some of the assumptions underlying 
M. I. Posner, J. L. Lewis, and C. Conrad's (see PA, Vol. 
51:Issue 2) study concerning consciousness, comprehen- 
sion, meaning, and other complex topics related to 
reading, and the experiments on which it is based. 
Posner's assertion that at least 2 aspects of classification 
can be distinguished, one involving linguistic mediation 
and the other free of it, is questioned as well as his inflow 
model of information processing. The basis of classifica- 
tion and an implicit model are discussed. 

2290. Laberge, David. Beyond auditory coding. In J. 

F. Kavanagh & I. G. Mattingly (Eds.), Language by ear 
and by eye: The relationship between speech and reading. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 
Press, 1972. xiv, 398 p. $10.—Considers the acoustic 
mechanism as central to reading, in agreement with R. 
Conrad's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 2) view, since it is a 
sensory avenue to the device by which language is 
initially acquired. Short-term memory (STM) and the 
type of code dominant in STM experiments, the role of 
visual coding in fluent reading, and the hypothesis of 
mixed code strategies in reading are discussed. 

2291. Maxwell, Martha J. (U. California, Reading 
Study Skills Service, Berkeley) Cognitive aspects of 
Skimming: Evidence and implications. Reading World, 
1973(May), Vol. 12(4), 229-238.—Describes “skapa,” a 3 
step method for analyzing the cognitive aspects of 
skimming. The procedure involves (a) selecting clue 
words, 0) labeling ог classifying these words, and (с) 
constructing the main idea from the labels or classifica- 
tions. Skapa emphasizes mental processes rather than 
Characteristics of the stimulus material: the term is 
derived from the Swedish word meaning "to create." 
Using this method, problems in reading comprehension 
can be identified (e.g. inability to select appropriate 
clues, difficulties in labeling, idiosyncratic labeling, and 
conceptual problems). Pilot studies show that 95% of the 
words chosen are nouns and adjectives. This suggests 
that readers respond to semantic rather than syntatic 
clues in written material.—L. Gorsey. 

2292. Meili, Richard & Hürsch, Luzius. (U. Berne, 
Psychological Inst., Research Div., Switzerland) [Factor 
matrix and psychological conditions of cognitive pro- 
cesses.] (Germ) Psychologische Forschung, 1973, Vol. 
36(1), 39-57.—In the factorial analysis of a battery of 40 
tests, various rotations directed by certain hypotheses 
were performed and the basic factors as previously 
defined partially reappeared. There were no indications 

of other, as yet undefined, conditions. However, it is not 
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possible to match in an unequivocal way the psychologi- 
cally defined factors with a mathematical solution. It is 
proposed that mathematical factors can correspond to 
interaction of the basic conditions. Conditions related to 
the material appear rather clearly and a new hypothesis 
is suggested to deal with them.—R. Gunter. 

3. Montague, William E. (U. Illinois) Elaborative 
strategies in verbal learning and memory. In G. H. 
Bower (Ed.), The psychology of learning and motivation: 
VI. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xi, 312 р. 
$16.50. 

2294. Posner, Michael L; Lewis, Joe L. & Conrad, 
Carol. Component processes in reading: A performance 
analysis. In J. Е. Kavanagh & I. С. Mattingly (Eds), 
Language by ear and by eye: The relationship between 
speech and reading. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology Press, 1972. xiv, 398 p. $10.—Pres- 
ents details, including a review of related studies, of the 
internal structures and mental operations involved in the 
reading process, in order to understand problems in 
acquiring the skill. Difficulties of isolability within 3 
subsystems related to the task of reading—the visual 
processing system, the name code for reclassification of 
visually and aurally presented information, and the 
problem of meaning—are discussed. (103 ref.) 

2295. Spence, Kenneth W. & Spence, Janet T. (Eds.). 
(U. Texas, Austin) The psychology of learning and 
motivation: 1. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1967. X 
381 p. $16.—Presents 5 papers which systematically 
integrate learning research data on empirical and 
theoretical levels. Data from human and animal research 
on the partial reinforcement effect, instrumental learn- 
ing, satiation and curiosity, and memory are presented. 

2296. Springston, Frederick J. & Clark, Herbert H. 
(Stanford U.) And and or, or the comprehension of 
pseudoimperatives. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 258-272.—Proposed that 
the “ог” in pseudoimperatives (e.g. "sit down or Tl 
scream”) is represented in comprehension as equivalent 
to an "and" plus a negative element. 48 undergraduates 
were timed as they drew deductions from pseudoimpera- 
tives containing either “апа” or “ог” in such probes 
as: If the sign says “don’t flip the switch or the fan oe 
on” and the fan did not go on, then did you flip (А5 
switch? The latencies support the proposal. Results à * 
show that “invited inferences” take no longer to ага 
than inferences that constitute the literal meaning 0 
these pseudoimperatives. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Thinking & Conditioning 


2297. Amsel, Abram. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Partial reinforcement effects on vigor and persistence 
Advances in frustration theory derived from a vi 
within-subjects experiments. In K. W. Spence & de 
Spence (Eds.), The psychology of learning and mand 
І. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1967. x, ЗА, 

2298. Baron, Jonathan. (McMaster U., Нап! for 
Ontario, Canada) Phonemic stage not neces » 
reading. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Рус п 2 
1973(May), Vol. 25(2), 241-246.—Demonstratec. Sid 
experiments with 10 university students, that Ss ad as 
classify, as not making sense, phrases which sob... 
though they make sense, e.g., tie the not, as quic. they 
other phrases which do not sound correct, although 
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made more errors on the former. When asked whether or 
not phrases sounded sensible regardless of how the 
phrases looked, Ss were faster and made fewer errors on 
the phrases that looked as well as sounded sensible. It is 
concluded that meaning can be efficiently derived from a 
visual analysis of text without the use of an intermediate 
phonemic code, although such a code may be used some 
of the time.—Journal abstract. 

2299. Baum, William M. (Harvard U.) The correla- 
tion-based law of effect. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 137-153.—It is 
commonly understood that the interactions between an 
organism and its environment constitute a feedback 
system. This implies that instrumental behavior should 
be viewed as a continuous exchange between the 
organism and the environment. It follows that orderly 
relations between behavior and environment should 
emerge at the level of aggregate flow in time, rather than 
momentary events. These notions require a simple, but 
fundamental, change in the law of effect, from a law 
based on contiguity of events to a law based on 
correlation between events. Much recent research and 
argument favors such a change. The correlation-based 
law of effect favors measures and units of analysis that 
extend through time. One can measure all consequences 
on a common scale, called value. One can define a unit 
of analysis called the behavioral situation, which 
circumscribes a set of values. These concepts allow 
redefinition of reinforcement and punishment, and 
clarification of their relation to discriminative stimuli. 
(51 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2300. Bentler, P. M. (U. California, Los Angeles) An 
analysis of responses to adjectives: A reply to Samel- 
son. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Aug), Vol. 80(2), 
133-134.—Criticizes a recent article in which Е. Samel- 
son (see PA, Vol. 49:871) discussed the process of 
Tesponding to binary items measuring a single content 
dimension. He suggested that such items could correlate 
negatively when keyed in a content-consistent direction. 
He also ‘suggested that positivity of evaluation could 
correlate in I direction with a content dimension while 
simultaneously correlating in the same direction with the 
opposite of that content dimension. It is argued that 
these suggestions are logically inconsistent and at 
variance with standard psychometric theory, and that 
Samelson’s use of the response style social desirability 
(evaluation) to explain acquiescence data is not producti- 
ve.—Journal abstract. 

2301. Berry, Franklin M.; Detterman, Douglas К. & 
Mulhern, Thomas. (Columbus Coll.) Stimulus encoding 
as a function of modality: Aural versus visual paired- 
associate learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 140-142.—Aurally or visually 
Presented redundant-stimulus paired associates (PAs) 
Consisting of CCC trigrams paired with single digits to 72 
male and 72 female college students. The auditory PA 
task was more difficult to master than the visual PA task. 
Stimulus encoding analyses reveal that both PA tasks 
Tesulted in heavy single-letter processing (average cue 
selection efficiency was about 50% for both tasks). The 
auditorily presented trigrams were most often processed 
by directing attention to the 3rd or “Jast-heard” letters; 
the visually presented trigrams were most often proces- 
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sed by directing attention to the first or “first-seen” 
letters (presuming left-to-right processing). Separate 
factor analyses of the trial-by-trial error scores for 
auditory Ss and for visual Ss each yielded 2 factors—an 
“early-trial” and a “late-trial” factor. The factor analysis 
findings are discussed in relation to 3 different multipro- 
cess models of PA learning.—Journal abstract. 

2302. Birch, David. (U. Michigan) Shift in activity and 
the concept of persisting tendency. In K. W. Spence & 
J. T. Spence (Eds), The psychology of learning and 
motivation: 11. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1968. 
xi, 249 p. $15. 

2303. Black, Max. (Cornell U.) Some aversive 
responses to a would-be reinforcer. In H. Wheeler (Ed.), 
Beyond the punitive society: Operant conditioning: Social 
and political aspects. San Francisco, Calif: W. H. 
.Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—Argues that in Beyond 
Freedom and Dignity Skinner is incoherent and presents 
“amateurish metaphysics” which are an insult to those 
scientists and technologists attempting to improve the 
human condition. 

2304. Bolles, Robert C. (U. Washington) The avoidan- 
ce learning problem. In С. Н. Bower (Ed.), The 
psychology of learning and motivation: VI. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. хі, 312 p. $16.50. 

2305. Buss, Allan R. (U. Alberta, Center for Advan- 
ced Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, Cana- 
da) Learning, transfer, and changes in ability factors: A 
multivariate model. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 80(2), 106-112.—Reviews the relationship between 
learning, transfer, and ability factors. After defining 
transfer and learning within the factor-analytic model, a 
multivariate change model is presented in which changes 
in ability factor scores (cognitive structure) and factor 
loadings (task structure) provide the theoretical under- 
pinnings for the process of transfer. G. A. Ferguson and 
E. A. Fleishman's models are reinterpreted in light of a 
more rigorous statement as to the relationship between 
learning, transfer, and ability factors. (41 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2306. Capaldi, E. J. (U. Texas, Austin) A sequential 
hypothesis of instrumental learning. In K. W. Spence & 
J. T. Spence (Eds.), The psychology of learning and 
motivation: 1. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1967. x, 
381. $16. 

2307. Colliver, Jerry A. (Sangamon State U.) ‘‘Confi- 
dence-rating” analysis on response amplitude scores of 
classical discrimination conditioning data. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 79-84.—Used a “‘confi- 
dence-rating” type of analysis of response amplitudes to 
test the signal-detection-theory assumptions of underly- 
ing normal distributions with equal variances. Ss (3 
Dutch rabbits) held several criteria simultaneously and 
gave larger amplitude CRs when the sensory response 
exceeded larger criterion values. In addition, 2 (a 
measure of discriminability) did not vary with CR 
amplitude. Plotting the receiver-operating-characteristic 
curves generated by the analysis of CR amplitude on 
double-probability paper supported the hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

2308. Comfort, Alexander. (Center for the Study of 
Democratic Inst., Santa Barbara, Calif.) Skinner's new 
broom. In Н. Wheeler (Ed.), Beyond the punitive society: 
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Operant conditioning: Social and political aspects. San 
Francisco, Calif.: W. H. Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95. 
— Presents an evaluation of operant conditioning compa- 
tible with certain assumptions characteristic of philo- 
sophical anarchism. It is suggested that Skinner has 
failed to deal satisfactorily with a number of facts of 
human life, and computer terminology is used to indicate 
them. The positive contributions of behaviorism to social 
reform and additional causes of human behavior are 
discussed. 

2309. Corum, Charles R. & Brown, Bill R. (U. 
Louisville, Performance Research Lab.) Variability judg- 
ments in a pattern classification task. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 
879-886.—Determined 40 undergraduates’ ability to 
recognize different levels of stimulus variability in a 
schema-formation task. Ss were required to classify, 
without knowledge of results, 30 (б stimuli per set) of 
complex, multidimensional histoforms which were dis- 
tortions of 3 different population prototypes; Ss then 
provided scaled judgments of stimulus variability follow- 
ing each classification response. Results show that Ss 
whose classifications were consistent with the prototype- 
defined categories also learned to recognize several 
different magnitudes of prototype distortion, whereas the 
inconsistent Ss failed to exhibit any degree of variability 
learning. The supposition that deviant stimuli may be 
processed and stored in memory as pattern-specific 
corrections is thus supported, at least with respect to the 
variability-learning requirement. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2310. Cramer, Phebe. (Williams Coll.) Evidence for a 
developmental shift in the basis for memory organiza- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 16(1), 12-22.—Tested 2nd and 6th 
graders (№ = 128) using a false recognition procedure 
either with or without instructions to facilitate synonym 
or antonym encoding. Results indicate that there were no 
grade or sex differences in generalization errors to 
synonyms or antonyms under neutral learning instruc- 
tions, but that facilitative instructions interacted with 
grade level. Under instructions to facilitate synonym 
encoding, 2nd graders showed a marked increase in 
Synonym errors. Under instructions to facilitate antonym 
encoding, 6th graders showed an increase in antonym 
errors. Association strength was directly related to the 
Magnitude of the generalization errors in both grades. 
veio ae e in terms of age-related shifts in the 

eri е organization of verl mories. 
(6e) Jowndlabsran, o n, memories 

2311. Das, J. P. (U. Alberta, Center for the Study of 
Mental Retardation, Edmonton, Canada) Structure of 
Cognitive abilities: Evidence for simultaneous and 
Successive processing. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 


lemory-For-Designs 
1 S! coding, visual short 
term memory, figure-copying, and word reading were 
кшегей to 60 male Canadian and 90 Indian 4th 
ра lers, In both samples, the common factors were 
identified as simultaneous and successive integration and 
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speed. In the Canadian Ss, a verbal educational factor 
based on reading and mathematics achievement was also 
derived; the sample from India did not have records of 
school achievement. It is concluded that simultaneous 
and successive integration are parallel abilities available 
to an individual and that cultural preference for either 
mode should not be ruled out. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2312. Decker, Larry R. & Rogers, Cecil A. (U. 
Arizona) Forced guidance and distribution of practice in 

1 information processing. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 415-419.— Used distribu- 
tion of practice and forced guidance in a sequential 
information-processing task with 12 college students that 
attempted to increase the capacity of human informa- 
tion-processing mechanisms. A reaction-time index of 
the psychological refractory period was used as the 
response measure. Massed practice lengthened response 
times while forced guidance shortened them. Results are 
interpreted in terms of load reduction upon the response- 
selection stage of the information-processing system. 
—Journal abstract. 

2313. Doma, Vera. (U. Ljubljana, Slovenia, Yugosla- 
via) [How children from 4 to 7 years of age solve simple 
arithmetical problems.] (Sloe) In Psiholoske razprave: 
IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. 
Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.— Tested the ability of 4-7 
yr old children to handle different degrees of complexity 
of operations of addition and subtraction. Operations 
were performed on numbers up to 3, up to 5, and up to 
10. Ss had to solve problems either on a perceptual or an 
imaginal level. Solving problems on perceptual level was 
easier for 4-6 yr olds. Addition was easier than 
subtraction for imaginal level and 4-6 yr olds only. 
Inquiry about family and social background showed that 
ability to solve numerical problems is related to i 
opportunity to exercise such skills. Different methods 
solving problems are described and discussed.—S. Sla 

2314. Ebenholtz, Sheldon M. (Dalhousie U., НАШ 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Serial learning and dimensional 
organization. In G. H. Bower (Ed.), The psychology of 
learning and motivation: V. New York, N.Y.: Academi 
Press, 1972. xii, 388 p. $17. NS 

2315. Epstein, Leonard H., et al. (U. Mississippi 
Medical Center, Jackson) Comparison of stimul 
control and reinforcement control effects on imitative 
behavior. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 16(1), 98-110.—Evaluated reino 
ent and stimulus control of imitative and поши 
behavior in 32 3-5 yr olds. The imitative re 
required S to duplicate E's response by matching aluate 
that varied in color. The factor designed to eV uds 
stimulus control was fading, a procedure that Б 
cally varies the differences between the pp A 
nonimitative stimuli. The topography and dura factors 
the nonimitative stimuli were faded in. The differ- 
designed to evaluate reinforcement control were 4 nis 
ential reinforcement of nonimitative behavior an, mulus 
out from positive reinforcement. Results show sti 
control of nonimitation to be more importan: 
reinforcement control; the arrangement of 
events was sufficient to control nonimitat 
reinforcing events were not. Results are related 
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providing evidence for the processes of discrimination 
and generalization. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2316. Feather, N. T. (Flinders U., Bedford Park, 
South Australia) Cognitive differentiation, cognitive 
isolation, and dogmatism: Rejoinder and further analy- 
sis. Sociometry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(2), 221-236.— Descri- 
bes B. Franklin and R. Carr's (see PA, Vol. 49:847) 
investigation of cognitive differentiation, cognitive isola- 
tion, and dogmatism together with their critique of a 
study by N. Feather (see PA, Vol. 43:12876). 3 relevant 
studies subsequently conducted by Feather (see PA, Vol. 
43:15670 and 46:1030) are described and reanalyzed 
using the Franklin and Carr operational interpretation of 
key concepts. There was a general lack of significant 
effects in data analyses involving dogmatism as a 
variable. It is concluded that predictions concerning 
differences in cognitive differentiation and cognitive 
isolation between closeminded and openminded persons 
generally lack support when the procedure developed by 
Feather is employed. Difficulties in operationalizing the 
concepts of cognitive differentiation and cognitive 
isolation are considered, and other conceptual and 
procedural problems in testing the implications of M. 
Rokeach’s 1960 analysis of closed and openmindedness 
are discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2317. Fuhrer, Marcus J.; Baer, Paul E. & Cowan, 
Connell O. (Texas Inst. for Rehabilitation & Research, 
Medical Center, Houston) Orienting and 
Personality variables as predictors of differential condi- 
tioning of electrodermal responses and awareness of 
stimulus relations. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 287-296.—Investiga- 
ted the differential conditionability of electrodermal 
responses and the ability to verbalize CS-UCS relations 
during a postconditioning interview. The predictor 
measures were the Rod-and-Frame test, the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, the extraversion scale of the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory, and the magnitude of 
orienting responses to CSs presented prior to acquisition 
trials. 71 males, 18-44 yrs old, underwent differential 
conditioning; the CSs were l-sec tones of different 
frequencies, the UCS was a .25-sec shock, and the 
CS-UCS interval was 8 sec. Neither anxiety nor 
extraversion predicted conditionability or verbalization. 
Field dependence tended to predict diminished condi- 
tionability but not verbalization. The positive correlation 
9f orienting response magnitudes with conditionability 
Was significant, and with verbalization it approached 
Significance. However, orienting predicted conditionabil- 
Чу only for Ss who accurately verbalized the stimulus 
Telations. Ss who did not verbalize the stimulus relations 
шей to exhibit differential conditioning. (27 ref.) 
—Vournal abstract. 

2318. Ginn, Roger O. (Ohio U.) Inter-related effects 
of experimental set and external reinforcement on self- 
reinforcement. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 23-32 —Investigated 2 types of self-reinforcement 
using 3 levels of pre-experimental set (high, low, none) 
and 3 levels of noncontingent external E reinforcement 
(75%, 25%, none). 45 male and 45 female undergraduates 
Tesponded to problem statements and then were asked to 
indicate those responses which they felt were helpful 
Gelf-reinforcement) and those which would be deserving 
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of reward. No differences were found in either self- 
reinforcement or "deserving of reward" rate for the 3-set 
groups. E-reinforcing rate produced significance in self- 
reinforcing rate with those receiving 75% E-reinforcem- 
ent giving the greatest number of self-reinforcement and 
those receiving 25% E-reinforcement the least. There was 
no sex difference for self-reinforcement. The only 
difference in the “deserving of reward" rate was for sex, 
with males feeling more of their responses were deserving 
of reward than did females. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2319. Grice, G. Robert. (U. New Mexico) Condition- 
ing and a decision theory of response evocation. In G. 
Н. Bower (Ed.), The psychology of learning and motiva- 
а V. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xii, 388 
p. $17. 

2320. Hoffman, Paul J. (U. Oregon, Research Inst.) 
Partial differential feedback: An on-line training config- 
uration for the optimization of multidimensional cue 
learning. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 161-164.—Describes a PDP-9 
computer configuration arranged for experimental re- 
search into the acquisition of judgmental skill. The 
system is designed to overcome certain deficiencies 
noted in stimulus-response-outcome paradigms. The 
configuration departs radically from traditional ap- 
proaches in that (a) the stimulus is placed under S 
control; (b) the requirement for a response is eliminated; 
(c) outcome feedback is a continuously changing 
function of the multiattribute stimulus settings under the 
control of S; and (d) the configuration makes possible 
the rapid learning of an essential feature of such learning 
tasks, i.e., partial derivatives of the criterion or outcome 
variable with respect to each of the stimulus attributes. 
—Journal abstract. 

2321. Hunt, Lester J. (Northern Arizona U.) Serial 
search performance with stimulus coding and positional 
change. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, 
Pt. 1), 767-770.—Administered the Tsai-Partington 
Numbers Test, a serial search task, to 72 male and 72 
female undergraduates. 3 kinds of stimulus coding and 3 
forms of the test were used. Results indicate that no 
coding produced significantly better performance over 
relevant or irrelevant coding. The constant form of the 
test was superior to both the half- and total-variation 
forms in which the position of the numerical display 
changed over trials. It is suggested that coding the stimuli 
in these visual displays increased the difficulty of the 
task regardless of the form of the test.—Journal abstract. 

2322. Jacoby, Larry L. & Goolkasian, Paula. (Iowa 
State U.) Semantic versus acoustic coding: Retention 
and conditions of organization. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
324-333.—Employed incidental learning techniques in 2 
experiments with undergraduates (V = 114) to investi- 
gate differences in semantic and acoustic coding with 
regard to retention and organization. In the incidental 
task, Ss judged pairs of words as being either related or 
unrelated on a specified dimension, acoustic or semantic. 
Intentional-learning Ss received the same words but were 
instructed to remember. Instructions to learn enhanced 
recall and clustering of acoustically-related words, but 
had no affect on the usefulness of semantic relationships. 
Regardless of learning instructions, semantic relation- 
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ships were more effective than acoustic ones. Results of 
Exp. II reveal no effects of acoustic similarity when it 
was unconfounded with orthographic similarity. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2323. Jones, Lyle V.; Johnson, Edward S. & Young, 
Forrest W. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Computer 
control of experiments in problem solving, psychophysi- 
cs, and decision making. In B. Weiss (Ed.), Digital 
computers in the behavioral laboratory. New York, N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p. 

2324. Jones, Mari R. (Ohio State U.) Higher order 

organization in serial recall of digits. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 106-119. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with female undergraduates 
(№ = 96) comparing Ss’ serial recall of 16 hierarchically 
formed patterns of ordered digits. Higher order organiza- 
tion was varied by changing the manner in which the 
highest order rule, either a transposition or a mirror- 
image operation, was applied to the preceding pattern. A 
given pattern involved either a forward-generated appli- 
cation of the rule or a high-memory-load inversely 
generated application. Ss used either an overt or covert 
response during pattern presentation. In Exp. I, where 
patterns were presented all at once, higher order rule 
manipulation was a significant factor that interacted 
with the nature of the higher order rule. Response 
strategy was significant. The interaction of higher order 
rule manipulation with rule type was not significant over 
all serial positions in Exp. II where pattern elements were 
presented successively and the overt a Sarg became a 
prediction response. Ss predicting aloud were less 
accurate than those not predicting aloud. Results are 
discussed in terms of F. Restle’s theory of higher order 
organization and S. M. Ebenholtz’s dimensional organi- 
zation hypothesis. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2325. Kahneman, Daniel & Tversky, Amos. (Hebrew 
U., Jerusalem, Israel) On the psychology of prediction. 
Psychology Review, 1973(Jul), Vol. 80(4), 237-251.—Con- 
siders that intuitive predictions follow a judgmental 
heuristic—representativeness. By this heuristic, people 
predict the outcome that appears most representative of 
the evidence. Consequently, intuitive predictions are 
insensitive to the reliability of the evidence or to the prior 
probability of the outcome, in violation of the logic of 
statistical prediction. The hypothesis that people predict 
by representativeness was supported in a series of studies 
with both naive and sophisticated university students 
(N= 871). The ranking of outcomes by likelihood 
coincided with the ranking by representativeness, and Ss 
erroneously predicted rare events and extreme values if 
these hppa to be representative. The experience of 
unjustified confidence in predictions and the prevalence 
of fallacious intuitions concerning statistical regression 
are traced to the representativeness heuristic. —Journal 
abstract. 

2326. Keislar, Evan R. & Phinney, Jean. (U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) Young children's use of an informa- 
tion source in self-instruction. AV Communication 
Review, 1973(Sum), Vol. 210), 177-190.—14 4-yr-old 
children were posed with the paired-associate task of 
learning where 9 different animals lived, using apparatus 
designed for self-instruction through picture matching. 
In Exp. I, Ss who prompted themselves by referring to а 
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picture achieved significantly higher scores than those 
who learned through trial-and-error without the informa- 
tion source. In Exp. II, 1 group was differentially 
reinforced for correct responses made on the Ist attempt 
without prompting, while a 2nd group was reinforced for 
all correct responses. The latter performed significantly 
better—D. E. Anderson. 

2327. Kendler, Howard H. & Kendler, Tracy S. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Mediation and conceptual 
behavior. In K. W. Spence & J. T. Spence (Eds.), The 
psychology of learning and motivation: II. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1968. xi, 249 p. $15. 

2328. Klement, Jerome J.; Lumsden, D. Barry & 
Shearon, Ronald W. (U. Maryland) Learning of redun- 
dant materials presented through one versus two 
sensory modalities. Programmed Learning & Educational 
Technology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 65-68.— Compared 
the effects on learning of visual or visual and auditory 
presentation of materials. 36 undereducated adults 
(mean age 31.5 yrs) were given a computer-assisted 
instruction program in numeration with an IBM 1,500 
computer with audio and visual capabilities. Posttest 
indicated that the Ss instructed only through the visual 
channel had a statistically insignificant tendency to learn 
more than the Ss receiving audio and visual instruction. 
Implications for the use of audiovisual instructional 
systems with educationally disadvantaged adults are 
briefly discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2329. Klemt, Laura L. & Anderson, Richard C. (U. 
Illinois) Effects of sentence elaboration and frequency 
of usage on noun-pair learning. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 25-27.—Administered 
40 pairs of high and low frequency nouns embedded in a 
simple declarative sentence to 40 undergraduates. The 
stimulus term formed the subject and the response 
formed the object of the sentence. Sentences facilitated 
the acquisition of pairs with low-frequency stimulus 
terms. On the Ist trial, performance was better on items 
containing low-frequency stimulus terms and thereafter, 
on items with high-frequency terms. Performance was 
consistently better with pairs containing high-frequency 
response terms.—Journal abstract. я A 

2330. Kljaić, Slavko. (U. Zagreb, Croatia, Yugoslavia) 
[Social facilitation of free associations.] (5тст) In 
Psihološke razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov oe 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 р, 
— Studied the effects of attentive public vs physical 
presence and absence of others on latency and prm 
ty of free associations in 66 undergraduates гапсо! ү 
assigned to 3 conditions. Associations to 100 stimu 
words of a modified Kent-Rosonoff list were 
recorded. Physical presence of others resulted ш des lic 
cantly lower latency (1.69 sec) than presence 2 Pity 
(2.04 sec) or absence of others (1.96 sec). pee о! a 
index was highest for physical presence of ой xi ; 
lowest for presence of public, a finding contrary ок 
Zajonc's theory.—S. Slak. Т 

30331. Kvaščev, Radivoj & _ Popov, pee 
[Imaginative approach to solutions of ye a 
situations.] (Srcr) In Psihološke razprave: I У jubljana 
psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. det j 
Press, 1972. 502 p.—Studied the factorial St aires 
problem solution in 150 high school students. 
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included tests of production of imaginative ideas, 
ambiguity tolerance, vagueness tolerance, definition of 
vague values, preference of imagined problem solutions, 
imaginative use of information, imaginative problem 
solution, free play with facts, and imaginal directedness 
of thinking. The hypothesis of a general factor of 
imaginative approach to problem solution was not 
confirmed. The following factors of imaginative problem 
solution were identified: (a) preference for imaginative 
problem solution and inventing new procedures, (b) 
production of imaginative ideas on the basis of nonstruc- 
tured material and tolerance of vagueness and ambigui- 
ty, and (c) imaginative orientation in the course of 
problem solving. (English summary) (24 ref.)—S. Slak. 

2332. Kvascev, Radivoj. [Psychological processes of 
knowledge transformation in the course of creative 
learning.] (Srcr) In Psihološke razprave: IV. Kongres 
Psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana 
Press, 1972. 502 p.—Studied the factorial structure of 
knowledge transformation—defined as discovering new 
meanings of information and finding new ways of 
solving problems—and creative knowledge transforma- 
lion involving new meanings applied to new problem 
situations. 150 secondary school students, after extensive 
practice on different aspects of creative learning, were 
administered 20 different cognitive tests yielding 4 
factors of knowledge transformation: (a) discovery of 
new meanings of facts, (b) deduction of new ideas and 
relations, (c) originality in composition and solution of. 
problems, and (d) ability to redefine knowledge and 
Temterpret the facts. The factors were interpreted as 
reducible to flexibility, originality, fluency of ideas, 
Tedefining, and general reasoning. (English summary) 
(21 ref.)— S. Slak. 

2333. Levin, Irwin P. & Norman, Kent L. (U. Iowa) An 
information integration approach to serial effects in 
Verbal discrimination learning. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-B), 450452.— Presents 
new experimental designs and analytic techniques for 
Investigating serial effects in verbal discrimination. 

езе designs and techniques derive from earlier studies 
of serial information integration. On a given study trial, 
feedback is presented for a fixed percentage of the items. 
Across items in the list, feedback-nonfeedback se- 
quences are generated by factorial designs that permit 
Assessment of how the probability of a correct response 
Оп a given trial is influenced by feedback presentations 
on each preceding trial. Relative influence of each of the 
preceding feedback presentations is compared to provide 
ап analysis of intertrial serial effects. Preliminary work 
E^ 45 Ss showed nonmonotonic serial curves.—Journal 

"act. 

2334. Levine, Marvin. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Neo-noncontinuity theory. In G. H. Bower & J. 
Т, Spence (Eds.), The psychology of learning and motiva- 
lion: ПІ. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1969. xiii, 
398 p. $16.50. 

Суу 35. Lewis, Mark F. & Elsmore, Timothy Е. (FAA 
vil Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Revision 
SKED: Needs and desires. Behavior Research Methods 
Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 178-179. 
G еПу discusses shortcomings found in the use of A. 
" Snapper and A. Walkers 1971 SKED system for 
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computer control of operant behavior chambers. Modifi- 
cations to the system are suggested. 

2336. Lewis, P.; Muehleisen, P. & Stoyak, M. (Ohio 
U.) A technique for programming long interval sched- 
ules. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 16.—Describes a 2-channel film- 
tape programer by which very long VI-schedules can be 
obtained with a short length of tape. 

2337. Lohrenz, Leander J. & Gardner, Riley W. 
(Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Cognitive con- 
trol in recall of similar visual designs vs. nonsimilar 
thematic materials. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 627-631.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with female (n = 102)and male (n = 49) adults 
(mean age — 33.5 yrs) to clarify the relationship of 2 
principles of cognitive control to the recall of different 
types of stimulus material. Results show that there was 
little or no relationship between leveling-sharpening and 
recall of thematic material and no relationship to recall 
of sequentially presented, highly similar designs. As 
predicted, field-articulation or field-dependence was 
related to the recall of similar visual designs but not to 
the recall of thematic material.—Journal abstract. 

2338. Mavrides, Cynthia. (Laurentian U. Sudbury, 

Ontario, Canada) Learning priorities in a paired-asso- 
ciate task with polygons and numbers as a function of 
polygon-set variability. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 543-547.—Studied the performan- 
ce of 75 college students on a paired-associate task with 
polygons and numbers in which polygon sets satisfied 4 
different combinations of feature variability. 2 groups of 
Ss working with 2 sets where forms were highly variable 
on the jaggedness feature consistently selected certain 
polygons for early pairing. These polygons were assumed 
to da high primacy, and their selection was independ- 
ent of all feature measures of forms and their derivatives. 
2 groups of Ss working with 2 sets where forms were not 
highly variable on the jaggedness feature formed pairings 
at a slower rate. Within these groups, selection of 
individual polygons for early learning was dependent on 
several measures reflecting their extremity on both 
jaggedness and area measures. No such differences were 
obvious with groups differing in area variability. Results 
are interpreted in terms of a hierarchy of response bases 
early pairing where “Gestalts” are used in conditions of 
high jaggedness variability and "extremes" in conditions 
of low jaggedness variability.—Journal abstract. 

2339. McGuirk, Frank D. & Hébert, John A. (Colora- 
do State U.) Latency patterns in category judgments. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6- 
B), 457-459.—Required 44 undergraduates to learn a 
conditional discrimination in which there were 3 distinct 
visual stimuli (squares) to be matched with 3 correspond- 
ing response buttons. When Ss had learned the task to 
criterion, they were presented with a test series of 11 
stimuli, including and spaced symmetrically around, the 
3 training stimuli. Ss were told to place each successive 
stimulus in 1 of the 3 categories represented by the 
choice of 3 response buttons. Response latency and 
category choice were recorded. The prediction that Ss 
would respond most quickly to stimuli at both ends of 
the series, and that the stimuli in the middle of the center 
category would elicit more rapid responses than those 
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that were between the categories, was confirmed. 
—Journal abstract. 

2340. Millenson, J. R.; Kehoe, E. James; Tait, Robert 
W. & Gormezano, I. (Oxford U., England) A minicompu- 
ter program for control and data acquisition in classical 
conditioning. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 212-217.—Presents details of 
a 4K PDP-8/E computer program package which 
controls classical conditioning procedures, collects res- 
ponse data, and extracts statistical summaries. In 
contrast with other existing behavioral control languages 
geared to digital data typical of discrete operant 
analyses, this program distinguishes itself by its ability to 
retrieve and analyze the analog data arising from phasic 
response systems such as the rabbit's nictitating membra- 
ne. By means of a question-and-answer Teletype conver- 
sation with the E, the program establishes trial sequence 
and trial spacing parameters; CS and UCS duration, 
probability, and interstimulus interval; intertrial interval 
fractionation for recording intertrial response frequen- 
cies; and session length. Various versions of the program 
exist to compute statistical properties of the analog 
response data, to dump detailed trial-by-trial topogra- 
phies, and to attach instrumental contingencies to subtle 
features of the real-time analog responding.—Journal 
abstract. 

2341. Mo, Suchoon S. & Ward, Kathleen. (U. Detroit) 
Temporal set and cue selectivity in paired-associate 
learning accompanying changes of the stimulus compo- 
nent duration. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 

1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-B), 443-444.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with 30 undergraduates which investigated the 
question of whether "left-hand superiority" in paired- 
associate learning originates from a temporal ordering of 
the stimulus components’ spatial sequence. Results show 
that cue selectivity of trigrams was lessened by shorten- 
ing the duration of each stimulus component during the 
test, but no such lessening accompanied lengthening of 
the duration of each stimulus component.—Journal 
abstract. 

2342. Myers, Jerome L. (U. Massachusetts) Sequen- 
tial choice behavior. In С. Н. Bower (Ed), The 
psychology of learning and motivation: IV. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1970. x, 339 p. $16. 

2343. Newman, Frederick L.; Francis, James C.; West, 
Alice & Covey, Diane. Differential eyelid conditioning: 
The generalization of reinforcement and of 
nonreinforcement. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-B), 433-436.—Conducted 2 human 
differential eyelid studies in which a total of 269 male 
undergraduates were first differentially conditioned to2 
tonal CSs, after which a 3rd CS 3) was introduced іп 
random sequence with the established CS-- and CS-. 
The quality of CS, was either a red light (Exp. I) or a tone 
(Exp. П). As a tone, CS, was either more similar to CS 4- 
than CS-, or vice versa. In both studies, the percent of 

CS,-UCS pairing varied factorially between groups as 0, 
20, or 60% of the CS, trials. As was true in earlier studies, 
the historic notions of reinforcement and stimulus 
generalization were not adequate to explain the results. 
—Journal abstract. 
2344. Offenbach, Stuart I. (Purdue U.) The effect of 
partially valid cues on children’s discrimination learn- 
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ing. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 16(1), 91-97.—Administered to 50 2nd 
graders a 2-choice discrimination learning task in which 
irrelevant dimensions were correlated .50, .75, or 1,00 
with the 10095 rewarded cue. Results indicate that when 
a cue was correlated .75 with reward, learning was 
retarded. When all cues were relevant and redundant 
(r = 1.00), learning was most rapid. Results support an 
implication of hypothesis testing theory that partially 
valid cues will not be eliminated rapidly, thus retarding 
acquisition of the correct responses.—Journal abstract. 

2345. Patty, Rosemarie A. & Page, Monte M. (U. 
Nebraska) Manipulations of a verbal conditioning 
situation based upon demand characteristics theory. 
Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 307-313.—Tested several hypothe- 
ses derived from previous findings in verbal conditioning 
and the demand characteristics orientation, with 55 
female college students as Ss. It was found that (a) Ss 
given demand awareness by instructions learned the 
reinforced response more rapidly and to a greater degree 
than Ss not given those instructions, (b) aware Ss ina 
group receiving “wrong” plus “good” were more likely to 

rate than aware Ss in a group receiving only 

“good,” (c) aware Ss given extinction could perform the 
correct response when asked to recall without further 
reinforcement, and (d) demand-aware Ss responded 
rapidly to a contingency shift procedure with or without 
instructions to do so. Results are interpreted as generally 
supporting cognitive theory and specifically supporting 
the importance of considering social psychological 
factors in experimental situations —J/ournal abstract. 

2346. Perelman, Chaim. (Brussels U., Belgium) Beha- 
viorism's enlightened despotism. In Н. Wheeler (Ed.), 
Beyond the punitive society: Operant conditioning: i 
and political aspects. San Francisco, Calif.: W. i 
Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—Presents philosophic 7 
objections to Skinner's thesis that man's environmen 
rather than man himself is responsible for his Ded 
It is argued that the enlightened despotism of bout 
scientists implicit in Skinner's work may have "frighte 
ing" as well as wonderful possibilities." 

77347. Perlmuter, Lawrence C. & Monty, Ri 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Effect of с um 
of stimulus on paired-associate learning. Jorra 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 12 re 
—Notes previous experiments showing that if Ss oe if 
responses from among alternatives, subsequent P i 
associate learning is facilitated if the choosing Осо the 
the presence of the respective stimuli. Choosing E 
absence of the stimuli does not facilitate performante 


n 
experiments with university students (М — 122 pee 
ing the stimuli in the presence of the eae Nu ns 


facilitated performance; however, choosing Е 
the кее of the respective response hindere perto 
mance. This lack of symmetry between © Ge 
stimulus and choice of response is consistent different 
finding that the effect of some variables may be ve been 
when either the stimulus or response items ha 
differentially familiarized —Journal abstract. B ckward 
. 2348. Phye, Gary D. (Iowa State О.) 1 Report 
learning as a function of age. Psychologica’ ^ 10th 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 167-170.—60 6th, 8th, an 
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graders learned 8 pairs of paired-associate items followed 
by recall for the stimulus items. Each group learned a 
different list constructed from items of comparable 
meaningfulness determined by standardization for each 
group. Analysis of variance indicated no significant 
differences among groups. It is concluded that backward 
learning is not a variant of incidental learning of paired- 
associate lists.—Journal abstract. 

2349. Postman, Leo. (U. California, Berkeley) Experi- 
mental analysis of learning to learn. In G. H. Bower & 
J. T. Spence (Eds), The Psychology of learning and 
motivation: III, New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1969. 
xiii, 398 p. $16.50. 

2350. Randhawa, Bikkar S. (U. Saskatchewan, Coll. of 
Education, Research Resources Center, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Perceptual information processing of different 
visual stimuli by eight-year-old children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 16(1), 
55-62.—Investigated information processing differences 
from pictorial, word, and sentence inputs under recon- 
struction and verbal-description outputs of 60 8-yr-old 
Ss. 10 Ss were assigned to each of the 6 (3 х 2) 
treatments. The stimulus and the response main effects 
were significant at the .01 level. The Stimulus x Res- 
ponse interaction was also significant. Analysis of. simple 
effects indicates that information output from words or 
Sentences was better than from pictures when the tasks 
were of low complexity. However, the above situation 
Was reversed for more complex (7- and 8-bit) tasks. It 
Appears that simple stimuli are processed through the 
Surface structure of the language and complex stimuli are 
processed through a scheme of transformations and non- 
verbal storage.— Journal abstract. 

2351. Raney, James L. & Thomson, William J. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Conjunctive, inclusive disjunctive, and 
Conditional concept identification with binary dimen- 
Slons. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 99(1), 146— 147.—Compared conjunctive (CJ), inclu- 
sive disjunctive (ID), and conditional (CD) concept 
Conditions with a paired-associate learning (PAL) condi- 
lion using equivalent information tasks. No differences 
among these conditions were predicted if Ss utilized a 
PAL ‘strategy. Results with 32 male and 16 female 
undergraduates show that the mean trial of last error was 
Ordered as found in previous studies: CJ < ID < CD. 
Ше PAL condition mean was approximately equal to 
en ID concept mean and did not differ significantly 
tom any concept mean.—Journal abstract. 

2352. Rescorla, Robert A. (Yale U.) Information 
(cables in Pavlovian conditioning. In G. H. Bower 

d.), The Psychology of learning and motivation: VI. New 
ork, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xi, 312 p. $16.50. 

2353. Restle, Frank & Brown, Eric. (Indiana U.) 
“ganization of serial pattern learning. In С. H. Bower 

.), The Psychology of learning and motivation: IV. New 

ok, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1970. x, 339 p. $16. 
learnt, Restle, Frank. (Indiana U.) Serial pattern 
tal Бя Higher order transitions. Journal of Experimen- 
transp, 202 1973(Jun), Vol. 991), pra 
acting „о Чоп as a way of changing a serial pattern by 
trae 101 directly upon its elements, but on its structure. 
ung formations were tested experimentally using 64 
€rgraduates with musical knowledge: extension (e.g., 
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112223333), elaboration of new lower order nodes 
(eg, 1 2 1 1 2 2), and interspersal of 2 different 
substructures (e.g 1 5 2 5 3 5). Extension considerably 
facilitated learning of a long sequence, and any deviation 
from regular extension was harmful. The process of 
elaboration, as tested, had no effect on learning. The 
process of interspersal benefited learning, but the results 
left open the possibility that Ss may just learn, one 
dominant theme and not pay much attention to the other 
subordinate theme. It is concluded that such higher order 
transformations were used by Ss in learning serial 
patterns and that the specific unique properties of each 
operation was important. The abstract theory of hier- 
archical trees is unable to give a complete account of 
serial pattern learning.—Journal abstract. 

2355. Reynolds, С. S. & McLeod, Alastair, (U. 
California, San Diego) On the theory of interresponse- 
time reinforcement. In G. H. Bower (Ed.), The psycholo- 
&y of learning and motivation: IV. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press, 1970. x, 339 p. $16. 

2356. Rosen, Robert. (Michigan State U.) Can any 
behavior be. conditioned? In H. Wheeler (Ed.), Beyond 
the punitive society: Operant conditioning: Social and 
political aspects. San Francisco, Calif.: W. Н. Freeman, 
1973. viii, 274 р $8.95.—Presents an evaluation of 
operant conditioning and behaviorism by systems 
analysis scholars. It is concluded that it is unlikely that 
the behavior of any system can be conditioned to 
respond to a stimulus in a predictable manner. 

2357. Rowe, Edward J. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, 
St. John’s, Canada) Verbalization effects in discrimina- 
tion learning of pictures and words. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 27(2), 184-190.—Compared 
discrimination learning of pairs of pictures (line draw- 
ings) and their verbal labels as a function of various 
verbalization conditions in a study with 128 undergra- 
duates. Ss either (a) verbalized each item of a pair once 
(condition СІ) or twice (condition C2), (b) verbalized the 
right item 3 times and the wrong item once (condition 
R), or (c) verbalized the right item once and the wrong 
item 3 times (condition W). The R and W conditions 
affected discrimination learning of both pictures and 
words in a way predictable from frequency theory, but 
pictures were easier to discriminate than words in 
conditions Cl, К, and W. It is suggested that the results 
reflect the joint operation of verbal frequency and visual 
encoding processes in picture discrimination. (French 
summary) (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2358. Rychlak, Joseph F. & Hewitt, C. William. 
(Purdue U.) Affective evaluation, word quality, and the 
verbal learning styles of black versus white junior 
college females. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 248-255.—Studied the ques- 
tion of white vs black superiority in learning, viewing 
such differences in sociocultural terms. Ss were 128 black 
female and white female undergraduates. Ss were 
contrasted in paired-associate learning in which the 
consonant-vowel-consonant lists employed had been 
idiographically prerated for association value (AV) 
which tapped word quality, and reinforcement value 
(RV) which tapped affective assessment. Blacks were 
found to be more sensitive to RV than whites, who in 
turn were more reliant on AV than blacks. Blacks 
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compared most favorably to whites when RV-positive 
materials were under comparison. The nonfrequency 
theory of human learning on which RV study is based, 
and the ramifications of this theory for interracial 
intelligence are discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2359. Sadar, Nevenka. (U. Ljubljana, Slovenia, 

Yugoslavia) [Codability of color names and symbols.] 
(Sloe) In Psihološke razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov 
SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 
502 p.—Studied codability of colors in terms of color 
names and symbols in Slovenian language and the 
correlation between the two. In Exp. I, 50 undergradua- 
tes assigned color names and symbols to 30 color 
patterns. Relative entropy of responses for a given color 
pattern was used as information reciprocally related to 
codability. In Exp. II, 30 Ss were given colors with high 
and low symbolism and had to name them. There was a 
significant correlation of .52 between codability of colors 
in terms of names and symbols, codability in terms of 
names being greater. Colors associated with high 
symbolism were named more consistently. There were no 
sex differences in codability as such, but the nature of 
symbols differed with sex, e.g., "red" and "pink" were 
associated with positive symbols mostly in women. 
Symbols elicited by various colors are described, and 
their cultural significance discussed.— S. Slak. 

2360. Sassenrath, Julius M. & Yonge, George D. (U. 
California, Davis) Context, meaning, and transfer of 
verbal behavior. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
32(3, Pt. 2), 1151-1157.—Conducted 2 experiments with 
54 and 60 undergraduates, respectively, which had 
paired-associate words varied either in or out of a 
sentence context in training; had stimulus (S), response 
(R), or both S-R similarity varied in 3 lists of paired- 
associate words or sentences between training and 
transfer; and which had the meaning relationships of 
words within the 3 lists of paired-associate words or 
sentences between training and transfer varied in 6 ways: 
unrelated, synonyms, antonyms, homonyms, associates, 
and identical. Results indicate reliably greater transfer 
for words that had homonym, associate, or identical than 
unrelated, synonym, or antonym meaning relationships 
between training and transfer. This was true whether the 
paired-associate words were in or out of context in 
training or in transfer. Only when the training and 
transfer tasks were in context was there more transfer of 
learning due to context than no context. Contrary to the 
theory of transfer, there was no difference due to S, R, or 
S-R similarity being varied between training and 
transfer.—Journal abstract. 

2361. Savage, R. D. & Hall Elizabeth H. (U. 
Newcastle upon Tyne, Royal Victoria Infirmary, En- 
gland) A performance learning measure for the aged. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(571), 
721-723.—Developed the Block Design subtest of the 
WAIS into a performance learning test and evaluated it 
by assessing 94 61-89 yr old patients who covered the 

range from psychiatrically normal through affective 
states, psychosis, and organic disorder. A clear advanta- 
ge of this new test was its negligible correlation with 
nonverbal intelligence. It is noted that a thorough and 
useful assessment of intellectual functioning in the aged 


may be obtained by combining results on verbal learning 
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from the D. Walton and D. Black Modified Word 
Learning Test with performance learning results from 
к Block Design Learning Test presented here.—R. L. 
ег. 
2362. Schroth, Marvin L. & Tamayo, Frederico M. 
(Santa Clara U.) Role of positive and negative instances 
in learning disjunctive concepts. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 71—74.—Compared the learning of 
disjunctive concepts when information is presented with 
all positive instances or all negative instances. 4 stimulus 
sets varying in the number of dimensions and values 
were presented to 128 undergraduates. All- negative 
instances groups performed significantly better than 
positive-instances groups and task complexity was 
significant. Results are interpreted as support for the 
hypothesis that negative instances provide more informa- 
tion about disjunctive concepts than positive instances. 
—Journal abstract. 
2363. Schwab, Joseph J. (U. Chicago) A quiver of 
queries. In H. Wheeler (Ed.), Beyond the punitive society: 
Operant conditioning: Social and political aspects. San 
Francisco, Calif.: W. H. Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95. 
— Presents an analysis of the debate caused in the 
intellectual world by Skinner's Beyond Freedom and 
Dignity. The questions raised concerning behaviorist 
theories and favorable and unfavorable opinions are 
discussed. The problems of translating in vitro studies to 
things in vivo are noted. . 
2364. Sheehan, Peter W. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, 
Australia) Stimulus imagery effect and the role of 
imagery in incidental learning. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 25(1), 93-102.—Previous 
studies employing concrete and abstract noun stimuli 
show strong incidental learning imagery effects associa- 
ted with recognition tests but not with free-recall tests. 
However, it is argued that these studies confounded 2 
variables: of memory test and the degree to which 
the 2 kinds of stimuli on the tests were differentiated 
from each other in overall accuracy of recall. In the 
present study, 84 undergraduates were randomly assig- 
ned to 1 of 4 conditions which varied learning instruc- 
tions (incidental or intentional) and tests of memory 
(recall or recognition). Paired-associate learning P 
dures were adopted to provide the strongest possi ү 
differentiation between stimuli. It was hypothes idi 
in paired-associate recall, results would correspond wit 
previous findings for recognition, i.e., the difference in 
learning between concrete and abstract noun won 1 
would be greater in incidental than in ана 
learning for strong but not weak imagers. Results d 
the predicted effect for test of recall but not for tes! ЕТ 
recognition, suggesting the particular relevance d Р 
findings of the stimulus-differentiation variable. (21 Tel. 
—Journal abstract. quse 
2365. Sheingold, Karen. (Corne! 
differences in intake and A of dee information. 
Journal о) rimental Child Psychology, = 
Vol. an TA Ud а partial report technique ^r 
determine how much visual information 4 age BOSE 
16 Ss (mean ages — 5.9, 8.6, 11.9, and 21.9 yu 
be capable of taking in and what the EY Se 
information loss would be over a 1-ѕес period. 
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indicator at variable intervals after array offset and were 
required to report that item in the indicated position. No 
reliable age differences were found at the earliest 
"memory point," of 50 msec. There were, however, age 
differences both before and after this point. Results 
suggest an absence of age differences in visual intake 
capacity, but important differences in order Stages of 
processing.—Journal abstract. 

2366. Singer, Murray & Rosenberg, Steven T. (Carne- 
gie-Mellon U.) The role of grammatical relations in the 
abstraction of linguistic ideas. Journal. of Verbal Learn- 
ing & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 273-284. 
—Attempted to replicate a previous experiment by J. D. 
Bransford and J. J. Franks (see PA, Vol. 48:4191) which 
Showed that people integrate and retain the ideas 
expressed in linguistic input, and do not simply store the 
discrete set of sentences they hear. 16 college students 
heard sentences which conveyed parts of the meanings of 
4 complex ideas, and were then asked whether they 
x Tecognized new sentences derived from the same ideas. 

Results indicate that while Ss integrated the ideas 
expressed, they were no more confident in their respon- 
Ses to complex recognition sentences than to simple ones. 
The mean confidence rating for a sentence was shown to 
з à function of the grammatical relations existing 
+ 
¥ 


etween the propositions embedded in it and the 
complex sentence from which it is derived.—Journal 
abstract. 
2367. Skinner, B. F. (Harvard U.) Answers for my 
Critics. In H. Wheeler (Ed.), Beyond the punitive society: 
С Operant conditioning: Social and political aspects. San 
Francisco, Calif.: W. Н. Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95. 
—Presents an answer to the social, political, ethical, 
p Psychological, and theological criticisms of Beyond 
Freedom and Dignity. 
2368. Small, Maurice M. (New England Coll.) 
Modification of performance on the Rod-and-Frame 
Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 
1), 715-720.—Conducted a 2-phase investigation (10 
Preconditioning and 10 conditioning trials) with 30 
undergraduates. Operant techniques were used to increa- 
se the absolute magnitude of the average error on the 
——— Rod-and-Frame Test (RFT) for 1 group and to decrease 
i И for a 2nd group. A 3rd group was given the same 
| Number of trials without reinforcement (E saying “very 
Bood") to control for practice effects. The RFT perform- 
ances of the experimental groups were significantly 
Modified in the predicted directions and remained 
Consistent over 1 mo. Although the RFT performance of 
{е Control group improved significantly during the 
initial testing, this improvement did not carry over 1 mo. 
(17 ref. -)—Journal abstract. К 
69. Smith, О. W. & Koutstaal, C. W. (Bowling 
Green State U.) A savings test of the Koutstaal-Smith 
heory for Paired-assgejate learning of nouns in Umbu. 
"Ceplual & Motor Y 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 
7 786—Replicated О. W. Smith and С. W. Kout- 
Staal’s (see PA, Vol. 49:6060) experiment with paired- 
285001аіе learning of nouns іп Umbu, a pseudo-language. 
> of the original 41 Ss participated. One procedural 
Modification was used: Ss were told to anticipate when 
Possible the American English words during presentation 
Of the 12 Umbu nouns. Results show that (a) fewer trials 
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to criterion were achieved by 23 Ss, (b) fewer errors were 
made by all Ss, and (c) more American words were 
correctly anticipated on Trial 1 by 24 Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

i 2370. Spence, Janet T. (U. Texas) Factors contribut- 
ing to the effectiveness of social and nonsocial 
reinforcers in the discrimination learning of children 
from two socioeconomic groups. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Child Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 367-380. 
—Treated 192 middle- and 192 lower-class Ist and 2nd 
graders in either a warm or aloof manner. Ss were then 
Biven a discrimination learning task under 1 of 6 
conditions forming a 3 x 2 design: 3 reinforcement 
types (verbal-intoned, verbal-nonintoned, or symbolic), 
and reinforcement for correct or incorrect responses. In 
accordance with E. Zigler's 1965 valence theory of social 
reinforcement, lower-class girls and middle-class Ss of 
both sexes tended to perform better when they had 
previously received warm treatment. No significant 
differences among the 3 types of reinforcers occurred in 
either socioeconomic group, thus failing to support the 
implications of several theories about the relative 
effectiveness of social and nonsocial reinforcers and 
tonality factors related to socioeconomic status. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2371. Sweller, J. (Tasmanian Coll. of Advanced 
Education, Launceston, Australia) Effect of amount of 
initial training on concept shift problems. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 134-136. 
—Conducted 2 concept-learning experiments using 
undergraduates (N = 36). Exp. I indicated that the 
overtraining reversal effect could be obtained by the use 
of a very low Task 1 criterion of learning rather than a 
conventional criterion. Exp. II indicated that while low 
criteria on serial shift learning tasks could result in 
eventual nonlearning, higher criteria could result in 
exceedingly rapid learning of the same tasks. Results are 
discussed in terms of the S's hypothesis-testing strategies. 
—Journal abstract. 

2372. Tennyson, Robert D. & Boutwell, Richard C. 
(Florida State U., Center for Computer Assisted Instruc- 
tion) Pretask versus within-task anxiety measures in 
predicting performance on a concept acquisition task. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 
88-92.—Hypothesized that within-task state anxiety 
measures are significantly better predictors of perfor- 
mance than pretask trait or state anxiety measures. The 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, A-State scale, and the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale were administered to 75 
undergraduates once a week for 3 wks and immediately 
before and after a crystal identification task. A regres- 
sion data analysis confirmed the hypothesis (p < .01). 
Repeated measurements of trait and state anxiety 
demonstrated the fluctuation of anxiety over time and 
the effect of environmental changes on state anxiety. The 
implications are that aptitude-treatment interactions 
using within-task measures may be more useful in 
designing adaptive instruction than the current notion of 
using pretask measures. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2373. Terrace, H. S. (Columbia U.) By-products of 
discrimination learning. In G. H. Bower (Ed.), The 
Psychology of learning and motivation: V. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xii, 388 p. $17. 
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2374. Toynbee, Arnold. Great expectations. In H. 
Wheeler (Ed. Beyond the punitive society: Operant 
conditioning: Social and political aspects. San Francisco, 
Calif.: W. Н. Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—Presents 
a philosophical and speculative treatment of the general 
implications of Skinner's Beyond Freedom and Dignity. It 
is proposed that human behavior is partially determined 
by forces exterior to the individual and not totally by 
heredity and environment. 

2375. Vogt, Janice & Kimble, Gregory A. (U. Colora- 
do) False recognition as a function of associative 
proximity. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 143-145.—Obtained current word 
association norms in a study with 50 18-65 yr old 
students. 2 experiments were then performed to test the 
effects of false recognition of using individual associative 
hierarchies. In these within-S experiments, 2 independent 
groups of 8 male and 7 female undergraduates each 
ranked 5 of the associates to each stimulus word in order 
of personal associative proximity. 2 mo later, the same Ss 
served in a false recognition study involving 450 words, 
in which their individual associates were as target 
words. False recognition decreased as associative prox- 
imity decreased, whether stimulus presentation was oral 
or visual.—Journal abstract. 

2376. von Wright, J. M. (О. Turku, Finland) Relation 
between verbal recall and visual recognition of the 
same stimuli in young children. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 481-487. 
—Showed drawings of common objects 3 times to 112 
Finnish kindergartners either as a naming-and-learning 
task or as a preference task (incidental learning). A 
verbal recall test and a class- and item-recognition test 
scaled to reflect the accuracy of item recognition were 
given either 2 min or 2 wks after presentation. Interna- 
tional learning with naming led to better immediate 
recall than incidental learning, but the recognition and 
delayed recall scores were equal for the 2 learning 
conditions. The probability of verbal recall of object 
names was in each case uncorrelated with the accuracy 
of visual recognition of the same objects by the same Ss. 
Results are closely similar to H. P. Bahrick and B. 
Boucher's (see PA, Vol. 43:1967) findings with adults. 
—Journal abstract. 

2371. Wagner, Allan R. (Yale U.) Stimulus selection 
and a "modified continuity theory." In С. Н. Bower & 
J. T. Spence (Eds), The psychology of learning and 
motivation: Ш. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1969. 
xiii, 398 p. $16.50. " 

2378. Wilcox, Barbara; Meddock, Terry D. & 
Steinman, Warren M. (U. Illinois) "Generalized imita- 
tion" on a nonimitative task: Effects of modeling and 
task history. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 381-393.—Investigated character- 
istic generalized imitation procedures on a nonimitative 
successive visual discrimination task with a total of 8 
52-60 mo old boys. In Exp. I, no discriminative behavior 

was obtained though a number of procedures designed to 
enhance discrimination were employed. Introduction of 
a differential modeling procedure after 9 or 10 sessions 
of nondifferential performance was ineffective in 

ucing differential responding for 3 of 4 Ss. In Exp. Il, the 
differential modeling procedure was introduced as an 
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initial manipulation and was successful in establishing 
discriminative performance in all Ss. After several 
sessions of differential —— the observation of a 
model performing nondifferentially was relatively inef- 
fective in altering the pattern of responding. Results 
suggest (a) that modeling may be functional in altering a 
S's behavior depending on what point in the procedures 
the manipulation is introduced and (b) that certain 

ural variables may define a functional response 
class characterized by the failure to develop discriminati- 
ve E (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2379. Wilkinson, John. (Center for the Study of 
Democratic Inst, Santa Barbara, Calif.) How good is 
current behavior theory? In H. Wheeler (Ed.), Beyond 
the punitive society: Operant conditioning: Social and 
political aspects. San Francisco, Calif.: W. H. Freeman, 
1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—Presents an evaluation of 
operant conditioning from the standpoint of a mathema- 
tician and logician. The dangers of instability resulting 
from large-scale combinations of social and cultural 
feedbacks are noted. 

2380. Zadeh, L. A. (U. California, Berkeley) A system- 

modification. 


theoretic view of behavior . In H. Wheeler 
(Ed.), Beyond the itive society: Operant conditioning: 
Social and үн ий as 


me San Francisco, Calif.: W. H. 
Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—Employs the formal- 
ism of the theory of "fuzzy sets" in an evaluation of 
operant conditioning. It is concluded that operant 
conditioning may be formulated in a mathematical 
model for computer analysis. 


Attention & Memory 

2381. Abravanel, Eugene. (George Washington U) 
of shape information under haptic or visual 
acquisition. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
363, Pt. 1), 683-690.—Compared 180 undergraduates 
memory for information on shape perceived haptically 
with memory for the same shapes perceived visually, and 
under conditions where acquisition occurred through 1 
tem and matching through another. Significantly 
better matching was found for the visual groups at each 
of 3 retention intervals: 5, 15, and 30 sec. Accuracy of 
intramodal visual matching showed no decline with 
increasing retention intervals. Haptic memory was 
and declined only slightly with the longer 
retention intervals. Data for the intermodal коор 
indicate that, where acquisition was accomplishes 
visually, retention was higher. The importance dal 
modality of acquisition and direction of inier E 
matching between visual and haptic systems 15 consider 

ed. (21 ref.) —Journal abstract. } 
$e. demon, John R. (Stanford U.) FRAN: А 
simulation model of free recall. In G. H. Bower pu 
The psychology of learning and motivation: V. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xii, 388 p. $17. 0) 
2383. Atkinson, R. C. & Shiffrin, R. M. (Stanford U^ 
Human memory: A proposed system and its control 
processes. In K. W. Spence & J. T. Spence Gas 
psychology of learning and motivation: II. New 2 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1968. хі, 249 p. $15. (0 
2384. Baddeley, Alan D. & Есоһ, J. Russell. c 

Stirling, Scotland) Reaction time and short-term 

ry: Implications of repetition effects for the high-speed 
exhaustive scan hypothesis. Quarterly Journal of Expe" 
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mental Psychology, 1973(May), Vol 25(2) 229-240. 
—Used S. Sternberg's (see PA, Vol. 40: 10810) varied-set 
RT technique to investigate recognition memory for 
subspan digit sequences. 2 experiments with 26 undergra- 
duates studied memory for sequences containing repeti- 
tions and observed faster recognition of repeated items. 
Exp. I also showed serial position effects with faster 
responding to more recent items. Neither of these effects 
is predicted by Sternberg's high-speed exhaustive scan- 
ning hypothesis. Several alternative hypotheses are 
considered, including 2 models based on the concept of 
trace strength, which appear to merit further investiga- 
tion. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2385. Begg, Тап. (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada) Imagery and integration in the recall of words. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 27(2), 
159-167.—Conducted 2 experiments with Canadian 
males (№ = 71) to test the previous suggestion that the 
reason for imaginal facilitation of memory performance 
is that images aroused by discrete verbal stimuli can be 
integrated into complex images, with the result that (a) 
storage capacity requirements are reduced and (b) recall 
of | component of the image leads to effective redinteg- 
ration of the rest. Hypothesis (b) was supported by the 
observation that cued recall of concrete-noun pairs was 
enhanced more under integrative than under separate 
imagery instructions. Hypothesis (a) was supported by 
the observation that, for word-number lists, recall of 
concrete words exceeded recall of abstract words, but 
not at the expense of the digits. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

2386. Bellezza, Francis S. & Cheney, Terry L. (Ohio 
U.) Isolation effect in immediate and delayed recall. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jum), Vol. 
99(1), 55-60.—Notes that, if the hypothesis of selective 
rehearsal is used to account for the isolation effect, then 
the recall of isolated items will depend both on the serial 
Position of the isolated item and on whether recall is 
immediate or delayed. Predictions from the selective 
rehearsal hypothesis were generally supported in a 1- 
free-recall test using 32 undergraduates. However, data 
indicate that some rehearsal may have taken place 
during the interpolated task. It was also found that total 
Words recalled was no different on isolated and nonisola- 
led lists in immediate recall, but was poorer on the 
isolated lists with delayed recall. In addition, the recall of 
an isolated item resulted in significantly less recall of 
adjacent items.—Journal abstract. 

2387. Bjork, Robert A. & Woodward, Addison E. 
(Human Performance Center, Ann Arbor, Mich.) Direc- 
ted forgetting of individual words in free recall. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 22-27. 
— Examined the storage, reh and retrieval mecha- 
nisms that underlie the ability of Ss to recall to-be- 
Temembered words (R words) without intruding to-be- 
forgotten words (F words). 40 undergraduates were 
Presented 7 24-word lists, each consisting of a random 
mixture of 12 R and 12 F words; the EA peu 

T forget were presented subsequent to each wo! 
turn. 6 lists were folio ан immediate test of 


"Word recall or a distractor activity, and 1 list was 
followed by a prearranged signal to recall both R and F 
Words from that list. In general, results implicate 
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rehearsal and organizational processes at input rather 
than suppression or selective retrieval processes during 
output as the mechanisms by which Ss achieve the 
simultaneous recall and nonrecall of R and F words, 
respectively —Journal abstract. 

2388. Blake, Milton. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Prediction of recognition when recall fails: Exploring 
the feeling-of-knowing phenomenon. Journal of Verbal 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 
311-319.—Investigated a neglected property of the 
human memory system, i.e., its knowledge of its own 
content, in 2 experiments with female undergraduates (N 

= 44). Exp. I used a short-term-memory procedure to 
extend and magnify an earlier finding that Ss’ feeling-of- 
knowing judgments accurately predict their recognition 
of unrecalled consonant trigrams. The results were 
interpreted in terms of B. J. Underwood's attribute 
conception of memory. Exp. II explored the contribution 
of mnemonic attributes to the phenomenon by limiting 
their usefulness for recognition. Feeling-of-knowing 
responses were reported with no less frequency than in 

. I, and the feeling-of-knowing judgments were 
significantly less predictive. It is concluded that the 
feeling-of-knowing and its predictive accuracy were the 
result of attribute knowledge, and that partial recall was 
important only to the extent that it constituted a source 
of attribute information. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2389. Bogartz, Richard S. (U. Illinois) Short-term 
memory in binary prediction by children: Some stochas- 
tic information processing models. In G. H. Bower & J. 
T. Spence (Eds.), The psychology of learning and motiva- 
tion: Ш. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1969, xiii, 
398 p. $16.50. 

2390. Bower, Gordon. (Stanford U.) A multicompo- 
nent theory of the memory trace. In K. W. Spence & J. 
T. Spence (Eds.), The hology of learning and motiva- 
бө n New York, бу mete Press, 1967. x, 381. 
$16. 
2391. Brenner, Malcolm. (U. Michigan) The next-in- 
line effect. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 320-323.—Gave a free-recall task 
to 88 male undergraduates while seated in a square. 
Alternate Ss were individually exposed to a word card 
and read the word out loud to the group. The remaining 
Ss simply listened. All Ss were tested for recall. Ss who 

ormed tended not to recall words read 9 sec before 
and after their performance (“scallop effect"), and this 
loss increased with performance difficulty. Incidental 
evidence indicates high recall for material performed by 

icular Ss (“peak effects”) and channel capacity. 
Results suggest that when Ss are next in line they may 
ignore cues not related to performing.—Journal abstract. 

2392. Clark, Michael & Sharf, Donald J. (Western 
Michigan U.) Coarticulation effects of post-consonantal 
vowels on the short-term recall of pre-consonantal 
vowels. Language & Speech, 1973(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 67-76. 
—Conducted a study with 20 normal-hearing Ss to 
investigate whether, in a vowel-consonant-vowel (VCV) 
nonsense word, the preconsonantal acoustic effects of 
the postconsonantal vowel could influence the short- 
term recall of the preconsonantal vowel. Recordings 
were made by a male speaker of VC and VCV utterances 
in which the 6 lax vowels of American English were the 
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initial vowels, /t/ was the consonant, and /I/ and /a/ 
were the final vowels. By editing out the final vowels of 
some of the utterances, 5 conditions were produced: 
control (Уй); final /I/, deleted (vt/I); final /a/ deleted 
(Vt/a); final /I/ retained (УП); and final /a/ retained (V 
ta). These utterances were presented to Ss in lists of 6 for 
short-term recall of the initial vowels. Frequency of 
errors and distribution of errors based оп feature 
analysis of the vowels were calculated. Statistical 
analysis shows that coarticulation effects did influence 
percent recall scores but not error distribution. It is 
concluded that coarticulation effects probably influence 
the certainty with which vowel identifications are made 
but not the specification of features which determine the 
identification.—Journal abstract. 

2393. Dillon, Richard F. (Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Locus of proactive interference 
effects in short-term memory. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 75-81.—Tested С. 
Keppel and B. J. Underwood's (see PA, Vol. 38:5326) 
interference explanation of forgetting in short-term 
memory. For 96 undergraduates in Exp. I, recall with the 
previous trial responses displayed at the time of recall 
and identified. as incorrect was no better than normal 
recall. In Exp. II with 180 Ss, groups of 30 Ss were asked 
to give their previous trial responses at various stages 
throughout a trial. There was no evidence of unlearning 
or spontaneous recovery. Results indicate that Ss have 
considerable information about the previous trial and 
that proactive interference likely affects learning or 
storage rather than retrieval.—Journal abstract. 

2394. Donderi, Don C. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Changes in visual recall memory following 
discrimination learning. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 27(2), 210-219.— Trained 100 undergra- 
duates to discriminate among 4 visual stimuli on either 1 
of the 2 dimensions which differentiated them: area 
(large or small circles) or dot density (thickly or lightly 
filled with dots). Recall was tested immediately or after 
delay of 4 hrs, 1 day, 1 wk, or 2 wks by having each S 
draw all 4 stimuli at 1 of these intervals. Differences in 
recall along the dimension which was discriminated were 
exaggerated relative to differences on the other dimen- 
Sion. The relative exaggeration was large immediately 
following testing, declined to a minimum after 1 wk, and 
increased again after 2 wks. Results are consistent with 
previously reported changes in visual ition memo- 
Ty, and suggest a 2-process interpretation. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

2395. Epstein, William. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Mechanisms of directed forgetting. In G. H. Bower 
(Ed.), The psychology of learning and motivation: VI. New 
York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xi, 312 p. $16.50. 

2396. Foth, Dennis L. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Mnemonic technique effectiveness as a 

function of word abstractness and mediation instruc- 
tions. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 12(3), 239-245.—Describes an experi- 
ment in which college students (N = 200)learned 5 10- 
item lists of either concrete or abstract nouns following a 
training session which provided instruction and practice 
with 1 of 4 mnemonic techniques. 6 of the mnemonic 
groups were instructed to use imagery mediators and 2 
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groups were instructed to use verbal-type mediators. 2 
noninstructed groups served as controls. Recall for 3 of 
the 4 mnemonic groups tested on concrete nouns was 
greater than for concrete-noun controls. No differences 
were found for groups tested on abstract nouns. Verbal 
and imaginal mediation instructions produced no recall 
differences on either concrete or abstract noun lists. 
—Journal abstract. 

2397. Glanzer, Murray. (New York U.) Storage 
mechanisms in recall. In С. Н. Bower (Ed), The 
psychology of learning and motivation: V. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xii, 388 p. $17. 

2398. Gorfein, David S. & Jacobson, David E. (New 
Coll., Div. of Natural Sciences) Memory search in a 
Brown-Peterson short-term memory paradigm. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 82-87. 
—Examined the utility of employing a probe recognition 
measure in the Brown-Peterson paradigm in developing 
a short-term memory theoretical model that takes into 
account the effects of proactive inhibition (PI). Effects 
similar to those obtained in recall were found in a study 
with 48 undergraduates (ie, PI buildup within a 
semantic class and release when the category of the to- 
be-remembered item is changed across trials). It is 
demonstrated that prior item probes are powerful 
distractors. A tentative model is presented that suggests 
that the likelihood of memory search is dependent upon 
the apparent recency of the probe, and the length of 
memory search is a function of the number of items ofa 
particular semantic type that have been previously stored 
in memory. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2399. D. J. & McLaughlin, John P. 
(Stanford U.) Effects of experimental and preexperi- 
mental organization on recognition: Evidence for two 
storage systems in long-term . Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 99(2), 174-179. 
—investigated a previous finding that when Ss memoriz- 
ed a list organized into category groups, recognition 
latency (RL) to double-word displays (DWDs) was faster 
when a DWD represented the same category (SC), ©.» 
lion-bear, than when a DWD represented different 
categories (DC), е.р., horse-Russia. It was not clear, 
however, whether this finding was due to a preexpen 
mental semantic organization of categories or tO | е 
word organization during learning, an episodic au 
tion. In Exp. I, 12 undi uates memorized pairs h 
words that had 2 examples from the SC or DC. I 
recognition, DWDs contained 2 words studied as а PE 
ie. same study pair (SP DWDs), or as деш a 
different pairs (DP DWDs) and represented the S WE 
DC. The RL was faster to SP DWDs than to DP D the 
and was equivalent for SC and DC DWDs. Using i 
stimuli of Exp. I, Exp. П with 12 right-hand ik 
replicated the earlier finding. Results are consistent d 
the hypothesis that episodic information (е. uw с 
pairs, word grouping) is stored separately from vo ref) 
information (categories) in long-term memory. ( 
—Journal abstract. топу. 

2400. Hines, David; Satz, Раш & Clementine sical 
(Pennsylvania State U., Milton S. Hershey of the 
Center) Perceptual and memory components | half- 
superior recall of letters from the right vist. |80, 
fields. Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 112, 1 
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— Previous findings indicate that right-handed Ss show 
consistently better recall from the right visual half-field 
(VHF) when digit sequences are presented simultaneous- 
ly at fixation and in 1 of the VHFs. This right VHF 
superiority has been attributed to the more direct 
connection between the right VHF and the Speech areas 
in the left hemisphere of the brain. The present study 
with 40 right-handed undergraduates studied the effect 
of amount of material to be remembered, interstimulus 
interval, and presentation time, to assess the importance 
of short-term memory, backward masking, and perceptu- 
al factors on this task. Sequences of 5 letter-pairs were 
presented at 2 different interstimulus intervals (165 and 
330 msec) and 3 presentation times (165, 280, and 330 
msec). Increasing the amount of material to be remem- 
bered and increasing the interstimulus interval appeared 
to increase the asymmetry between the VHFs. Decreas- 
ing presentation time had little effect on either the VHF 
asymmetry or recall efficiency. This suggests that the 
controlled fixation paradigm is a memory and a 
backward-masking task with the right VHF superiority 
resulting primarily from the memory aspect of the task. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

2401. Hintzman, Douglas L. & Block, Richard A. (U. 
Oregon) Memory for the spacing of repetitions. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 70-74. 
z vestigated memory for the spacing of 2 events in an 
"incidental learning" situation with 56 university stu- 
dents. When the events were 2 instances of the same 
Word, judged spacing increased monotonically with 
actual spacing; when the events were single occurrences 
of 2 different words, judged spacing was not significantly 
affected by actual spacing. It is suggested that the 
Spacing of repetitions is encoded in memory as an 
implicit judgment of recency, stored at the time of the 

nd „Occurrence of the word, and retrieved on the 
Spacing-judgment test.—Journal abstract. 

2402. Hintzman, Douglas L.; Block, Richard A. & 
Summers, Jeffery J. (U. Oregon) Modality tags and 
Memory for repetitions: Locus of the spacing effect. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 12(3), 229-238,—Describes 2 experiments with Ss 

N = 238)obtained through a university employment 
Office in which a combined frequency- and modality- 
Judgment task was used to investigate incidental memory 
for input modalities of repeated words. In both experi- 
ments, a series of words was presented in which 
frequency of occurrence (0, 1, or 2 times) was orthogo- 
nally combined with modality of each presentation that 
Modalities of repeated words either were switched or 
remained the same, In Exp. II, the spacing of repetitions 
Was varied. Results indicate that frequency judgments 
Increased and then decreased slightly as a function of 
"Pacing. Neither the absolute level of judged frequency 
Dor the magnitude of the spacing effect depended much, 
if at all, on whether the 2 presentations occurred in the 
Same Modality. Both modalities of a repeated word were 
Iemembered fairly accurately, except at short spacings. 
d © temporal order of modalities was remembered for 
iq, 051 part independently of spacing. Modality 
Jüdgments were most consistent with the hypothesis that 

© Spacing effect is due to a failure to encode (or later 
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retrieve) the 2nd occurrence of a word when it closely 
follows the Ist occurrence.—Journal abstract. 

2403. Horowitz, Leonard W. & Manelis, Leon. 
(Stanford U.) Toward a theory of redintegrative memo- 
ry: Adjective-noun phrases. In G. H. Bower (Ed.), The 
psychology of learning and motivation: VI. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xi, 312 р. $16.50. 

2404. Howe, Michael J. & Evans, Linda. (U. Exeter, 
England) Role of task interest in learning from prose 
passages. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 1), 951-957. —59 undergraduates read 3 prose 
passages of widely differing content. Ss were tested for 
recall immediately and after 1 wk. The contents of each 
passage were retained more accurately by Ss who ranked 
them high in degree of interest than by Ss who ranked 
the same passage lower. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2405. Hunt, Dennis & Fitzgerald, Donald. (U. Saskat- 
chewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Selective attentional re- 
sponses and overtraining in a discrimination shift 
paradigm. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 534-548.— Trained 96 3rd graders 
on a 2-dimensional tactile simultaneous discrimination 
task. 48 Ss were given 15 overlearning (OL) trials and 
then all Ss executed either an intradimensional (ID), 
extradimensional (ED), or control shift. Selective atten- 
tion was measured in terms of percentage contact time 
per trial to the relevant dimension. An analysis of choice 
responses showed ID shift learning was easier than ED 
with control group learning at an intermediate level, but 
the predicted effect of ОГ, was not significant. Results 
are discussed in light of the analysis of the operationally 
defined selective attentional responses and are interpre- 
ted both from a 1- and 2-stage theory of discrimination 
learning. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2406. Jacoby, Larry L. (Iowa State U.) Encoding 
processes, rehearsal, and recall requirements. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
12(3), 302-310.—Assessed retention after rapid overt 
rehearsal in 2 experiments with college students 
(М = 152). In Exp. I, 20-word lists were presented as 4 sets 
of 5 words alternating with delay intervals. Recall of 
items from terminal serial positions was higher when 
delays were either silent-or filled with overt rehearsal 
than when delays were filled with number subtraction. 
However, overt rehearsal produced the poorest recall of 
items from early serial positions. Results of Exp. II show 
that overt rehearsal did not enhance performance on 
either a delayed recall or a delayed recognition test. It is 
concluded that rehearsal is less effective than other 
techniques of study and may be totally ineffective unless 
it is accompanied by additional processing. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2407. Johnson, Neal F. (Ohio State U.) The role of 
chunking and organization in the process of recall. In 
G. H. Bower (Ed), The psychology of learning and 
motivation: IV. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1970. 
x, 339 p. $16. 

2408. Laughery, Kenneth R. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Computer simulation of short-term memory: A 
component-decay model. In G. H. Bower & J. T. Spence 
(Eds), The psychology ofilearning and motivation: III. 
New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1969. xiii, 398 p. 
$16.50. 
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2409. Mandler, George. (О. California, San Diego) 
Organization and memory. In K. W. Spence & J. T. 
Spence (Eds.), The psychology of learning and motivation: 
1. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1967. x, 381. $16. 

2410. McCormack, P. D. & Carboni, Nancy L. 
(Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Lag invariance 
with forced encodings in free recall. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 27(2), 144-151.—Describes 
an experiment in which 144 undergraduates read 28 
sentences, each 6 words in length. The last word was a 
homograph for which either of 2 meanings could be 
biased by the context of the sentence. 6 of the 
homographs appeared twice, with 1, 6, or 11 sentences 
intervening between the Ist and 2nd presentation. For 72 
of the Ss, the same meaning was biased on both 
occasions (condition SC), while the remaining Ss were 
given 2 different meanings (condition DC). In free recall 
of the homographs, probability of recall was an increas- 
ing function of the number of intervening sentences (lag) 
for condition SC, whereas this function was invariant 
with lag for condition DC. For both conditions, the 
probability of an early output of a homograph was also 
an increasing function of lag. Findings are interpreted 
within an encoding variability framework. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

2411. McNicol, D. & Ryder, L. A. (U. New South 
Wales, School of Psychology, Kensington, Australia) 
The effects of familiarity, imagery, and delay on 
recognition memory for noun pairs. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 25(1), 3-9.—Presented to 60 

undergraduates pairs of nouns comprising familiar or 
unfamiliar associations to be learned by rote or with 
visual imagery. Signal-detection measures obtained from 
immediate or delayed recognition tests show that 
associations learned with imagery were better remember- 
ed than those learned by rote, but that retention of 
familiar associations was no better than that of unfami- 
liar associations. Although retention declined with delay, 
this did not interact either with familiarity or with 
method of learning. False alarms were higher for familiar 
associations in all conditions, but Ss who learned with 
imagery showed fewer false alarms than did rote 
learners. The decline in hits over the delay was similar 
for both groups. This suggests that associations learned 
by rote or with imagery are unlearned at the same rate, 
but that imagery is more effective than rote learning in 
reducing competition from irrelevant responses. 
J ee abstract. 
х - Meyer, Bonnie Ј. & McConkie, George W. What 
is recalled after hearing a passage? Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 109-117. 
—Determined what aspects of information from prose 
passages are available for recall after 1 presentation and 
what aspects are learned with additional presentations. 2 
passages were divided into idea units which were placed 
in a logical, hierarchical structure for each = 
Scores were assigned to the idea units according to their 
position in the structure. 69 undergraduates were divided 
into 3 groups: 1 heard each passage once, a 2nd heard 
each passage twice, and a 3rd group heard each 3 times. 
Ss were then asked to write down everything they could 
recall about the passages. Effects of the logical structure 
were seen in the kinds of idea units that were remember- 
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ed, the stability of these units in consecutive recalls, and 
the tendency for clustering of idea units on this basis, In 
addition, serial position, importance of idea units, and 
order of recall were examined with the recall data, (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2413. Meyer, David E. (Bell Lab., Murray Hill, N.J.) 
Correlated operations in searching stored semantic 

. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 124-133.— Presents data from 2 
experiments with high school students (№ = 28) sup- 
porting the view that one stage of retrieval from long- 
term memory influences the next. Ss judged whether or 
not a stimulus word belonged in either of 2 distinct 
semantic categories. Both positive and negative decisions 
were faster when the categories were close in meaning 
than when they were separated by a large-semantic 
distance. The semantic distance effect was twice as large 
for negative as for positive decisions. Results suggest that 
there is a dependence between stages of memory search 
in which a word's category membership is verified. The 
dependence could involve either the time to shift search 
from one category to another or the rate of search within 
a category. It is suggested that this phenomenon may 
provide a tool for further study of memory structure. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2414. Monty, Richard A.; Karsh, Robert & Taub, 
Harvey A. (Behavior Research Directorate, Human 
Engineering Lab. Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) 
Imagery and interference in sequential short-term 
memory. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
27(2), 220-226.—Conducted an experiment with 132 
college students to compare the disruptive effects of 
irrelevant information (names of colors) superimposed 
on relevant information (bands of colors) with the effects 
of irrelevant information occupying the interval between 
stimuli. Irrelevant information disrupted performance 
only when it occupied the interval between stimuli, 
suggesting that interference was primarily with the 
rehearsal process and not with the perceptual process. It 
made no difference whether the names of colors were the 
same as or different from the bands of colors. Analysis of 
control conditions suggests that Ss can better “keep 
track” of colors than color names. Results are ша 
in terms of visual imagery and the spatial window mede 
of "keeping-track" performance. (French summary) ( 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2415. Moore, Samuel Е. & Gross, Steven J. (Rutger: 
State U., Camden) Influence of critical signal regularity, 
stimulus event matrix, and cognitive style on vigilance 
performance. Journal of Experimental Psycholog}, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 137-139—Used the task n 
discriminating double-length jumps of a clock hand i 
explore the relation between Ss’ temporal snc 
regarding critical signal appearances and the еа A 
event matrix. 32 male college students, characte: hen 
field independent or dependent according (0 Test 
performance on the short-form Embedded Pd ms 
and the portable Rod and Frame Test, participate. "^v 
I-hr vigil. 2 levels of critical signal regularity (уагуюв. ^ 
interstimulus interval) were combined factorially wi t 
frequencies of the stimulus event matrix. A signi 
decrement in signal detection as a function Cdi 
duration was evidenced, as was a significant СП 
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Signal Regularity х Stimulus Event Matrix x Task 
Duration interaction. Field-independent Ss demonstrat- 
ed overall superior performance relative to field-depend- 
ent Ss, but the prediction that this difference would be 
accentuated under the high stimulus event matrix 


conditions was not supported. Possible alternative tests 


of the contextual constraints in the vigilance paradigm 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2416. Murdock, Bennet B. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Short-term memory. In G. H. Bower (Ed.), The 
Psychology of learning and motivation: V. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. хіі, 388 p. $17. 

2417. Perfetti, Charles A. & Garson, Blaine. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Learning Research & Development Center) 
Forgetting linguistic information after reading. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 
136-140.— Tested the retention of semantic, surface 
grammatical, and lexical information obtained from 
Teading prose passages after 4 time intervals, ranging 
from just after reading to 1 wk later. Ss were 64 persons 
Solicited through advertisements and paid for the 
mumber of correct responses. The test required Ss to 
delermine whether each sentence in a passage was 
changed from its original version. Results show that 
retention for all information declined rapidly, and after 
30 min the retention of grammatical and lexical 
information was not better than chance. Retention of 
Semantic information showed a similar decline but was 
always higher than grammatical and lexical information 
and remained above chance even after a week.—Journal 
abstract. 

2418. Perlmutter, Jane & Royer, James M. (U. 
Massachusetts) Organization of prose materials: Stimu- 
lus, storage, and retrieval. Canadian Journal of Psycholo- 
8), 1973(Jun), Vol. 27(2), 200-209.—Gave prose passages 
Which were organized around names of countries or 
attributes or were randomly organized to 180 college 
Students. Ss were required to recall the material by name, 
attribute, or free recall. One-half of each group was 
instructed about recall requirements prior to reading the 
Passages. Recall scores and clustering indices led to the 
Conclusion that name and attribute input organization is 
Superior to random organization. Results provide eviden- 
се suggesting basic processing differences between the Ss 
in the different organization groups. (French summary) 
(15 ref.) Journal abstract. = 

2419. Petrich, Judith A. (U. Pittsburgh) Organization 
9f recall in the retroactive inhibition paradigm. Journal 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
12(3), 294-301.—Conducted 2 experiments with college 
Students, (п = 60) and noncollege 17-22 yr olds 
(0—20) to assess organizational tendencies in the recall 
Of Ist and 2nd-list responses in the 3rd stage of the 
Tettoactive inhibition paradigm. The basic issue was 
Whether Ss would organize responses in terms of list 
Membership or in terms of common stimuli. Clustering 
data following A-B, A-C learning are presented for 3 
Tecall procedures: multiple-multiple free recall, free 
Теса] of responses only, and free recall of all items. 
Clustering data for the А-В, А-В, paradigm are also 
Presented. Data indicate that Ss tend to organize their 
Tecall in terms of common: stimuli, rather than list 


“membership. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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2420. Posner, Michael I. (U. Oregon) Abstraction and 
the process of recognition. In G. H. Bower & J. T. 
Spence (Eds.), The Psychology of learning and motivation: 
ү. ade York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1969. xiii, 398 р. 

2421. Reed, Adam У. (0. Oregon) Speed-accuracy 
trade-off in recognition memory. Science, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 181(4099), 574-576.— Controlled retrieval time in а 
recognition memory experiment with 3 Ss by using the 
offset of the probe as a signal to terminate retrieval and 
respond. The response latencies indicated that this 
procedure effectively eliminated fast-guess strategies. 
The recognition signal-to-noise ratio grew at a negatively 
accelerated rate as the allowed retrieval time was 
increased from .5 sec to 1 and 2 sec—Journal abstract. 

2422. Santa, John L.; Ruskin, Alan В. & Yio, Jun Н. 
(Rutgers State U.) Mnemonic systems in free recall. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 

1163-1170.—Compared a variety of mnemonic instruc- 
tions in a final recall of 6 lists of 10 words each using 363 
undergraduates as Ss. Various types of imagery instruc- 
tion were contrasted with verbal mnemonic techniques 
on both abstract and concrete words. None of the 
instructions influenced recall of abstract word lists. On 
concrete lists both imagery and story construction 
instructions led to improved recall. An analysis of 
clustering indicated a significant degree of organization 
on the basis of E-contrived lists which was directly 
related to recall performance. The several “peg-word” 
techniques did not produce strong recall effects even on 
concrete word lists. A possible explanation is offered in 
terms of potential conflict of retrieval strategies for the . 
“peg-word” conditions. Arguments implicate imagery in 
all effective mnemonic techniques.—Journal abstract. 

2423. Schori, T. R. (U. South Dakota) A comparison 
of visual, auditory, and cutaneous tracking displays 
when divided attention is required to a cross-adaptive 
loading task. Ergonomics 1973(Mar), Vol. 16(2), 
153-158.—Conducted a study with 18-36 yr old male 
university students, employees, and faculty (NV = 45) to 
compare the relative difficulty of tracking with a visual, 
an auditory, or a cutaneous display while simultaneously 
performing a visual loading task. Tracking performance 
did not differ as a function of the type of tracking 
display utilized. However, performance on the loading 
task accompanying visual and auditory tracking was 
superior to that accompanying cutaneous tracking. It is 
concluded that visual and auditory tracking are less 
difficult than cutaneous tracking in that both the former 
leave the operator with more "spare attention" for 
carrying additional tasks. (French & German summar- 
ies)—Journal abstract. 

2424. Seymour, Philip H. (U. Dundee, Scotland) 
Semantic representation of shape names. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
25(2), 265-275.—Designed 2 experiments with 24 under- 
graduate and graduate students to test the assumption 
that names of geometric shapes may be represented in 
memory as lists of the physical properties of the shapes 
they designate. In Exp. I Ss reported same-different 
judgments in response to pairs of concentric shapes, or a 
shape name printed inside a shape. Visual confusions 
occurred in both tasks, suggesting that names are 
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converted to descriptions of shape properties prior to 
comparison. In Exp. П pairs of shape names were 
classified by reference to a rule which was stated in terms 
of physical features of their referents. Results provide 
evidence that classification times were sensitive to 
variations in the similarity of the shapes designated by 
the names.—Journal abstract. 

2425. Slak, Stefan. (U. Toledo) [Minitheory of 
memory load reduction and its application to short-term 
memory for bivariate figures.] (Sloe) In Psiholoske 
razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Explicates 
a theory of memory dealing with the problem of increase 
in memory efficiency as a function of reduction in 
memory load and evaluates the theory in terms of data. 
The theory is based on 4 principles: (a) informational 
equivalence, (b) differential storability, (c) informational 
transformation, and (d) reduction of informational 
redundancy. Reduction in memory load is achieved 
through encoding or transformation of information into 
an equivalent form with reduced redundancy and greater 
storability, followed by decoding at the time of recall. 
The same amount of information is easier to remember 
when informational redundancy or amount of verbal 
representation is reduced. The same amount of verbal 
representation is easier to remember when it contains 
less information or when informational redundancy is 
greater. The theory is shown to be consistent with 
previously published data on phonemic recoding and 
some unpublished data on the effect of recoding on 

short-term memory for figural items.—S. Slak. 

2426. Staats, Sara R. & Beattie, Nancy. (Ohio State U. 
Newark) Serial recall and position cue in the verbal 
maze. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
1263-1266.— Used 2 verbal mazes differing in number of 
alternatives per choice in Exp. I with 66 undergraduates. 
The number of alternatives significantly affected acquisi- 
tion but not retention. In Exp. II, 3 groups of 33 Ss 
learned a 4-alternative, 8-choice maze. Retention was 
tested under conditions of recognition, serial recall, or 
cued serial recall. Results indicate that cues including the 
position of the correct alternatives did not provide an 
advantage over serial recall. Some methodological 
advantages of the verbal maze are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2427. Standing, Lionel. (U. St. Andrews, Fife, Scot- 
land) Learning 10,000 pictures. Quarterly Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(May), Vol 25(2), 
207-222.—Examined memory capacity and retrieval 
Speed for pictures and for words. Single-trial learning 
tasks were employed throughout with groups of 5 or 10 
Ss, with memory performance assessed by forced-choice 
recognition, recall measures, or choice reaction-time 
tasks. Findings indicate that (a) memory capacity, as a 
function of the amount of material presented, followed a 

general power law with a characteristic exponent for 
each task; (b) pictorial material obeyed this power law 
and showed an overall superiority to verbal material; (c) 
when the recognition task was made harder by usin, 
more alternatives, memory capacity stayed constant and 
the superiority of pictures was maintained; (d) picture 
memory exceeded verbal in terms of verbal recall; 
comparable recognition-recall ratios were obtained for 
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pictures, words, and nonsense syllables; and (е) verbal 
memory showed a higher retrieval speed than picture 
memory. Both types of material obeyed a power law, 
when reaction time was measured for various sizes of 
learning set, and both showed rapid rates of memory 
search. It is concluded that the superiority of the 
pictorial mode in recognition and free recall learning 
tasks is well established and cannot be attributed to 
methodological artifact. (29 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2428. Thackray, R. L; Jones, Karen N. & Touchstone, 
К. M. (FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.) Self-estimates of distractibility as related to 
performance decrement on a task requiring sustained 
attention. Ergonomics, 1973(Mar), Vol. 16(2), 141-152. 
—Considers that increasing automation of air traffic 
control tasks may have the undesirable side effect of 
increased monotony as a result of the anticipated 
reduction in task demands. Since individuals who are 
unable to sustain attention under low task-load condi- 
tions would appear to be more likely to commit errors 
and less able to handle a sudden emergency situation, an 
experiment was conducted with 50 male college students 
to examine the characteristics of individuals unable to 
Sustain attention under these conditions. Ss performed a 
monotonous but perceptually demanding task for ap- 
proximately 30 min without rest. It was found that high- 
distractibility Ss (as determined by a preexperimental 
questionnaire) showed no evidence of a increasing lapses 
of attention during performance, while low-distractibility 
Ss showed decline in attention. Significant changes were 
obtained for respiration, respiration-period variability, 
heart-rate variability, and skin conductance during the 
task period, but the magnitude of these changes did not 
differ among the 2 distractibility groups. (French & 
German summaries) (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. — 

2429. Thompson, W. Douglas. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Newington, Conn.) Measurement of alpha- 
betical organization in free recall. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1043-1047.— Presents а 
method for measuring the extent to which Ss alphabetize 
their emissions in free-recall experiments. The measure 
takes account of chance-expected alphabetizing and has 
fixed upper and lower bounds. Computation of ap 
tizing scores of 78 Ss demonstrated the effectiveness О 
the measure.—Journal abstract. : 

2430. Underwood, Geoffrey. (U. Nottingham, Г 
gland) Control of selective attention and Interreren n 
processing in memory. Journal of Experimental Psycho! 8 
gy, 1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 28-34.—Controlled E 
to 1 channel of a dichotic presentation by require 
undergraduate and research students to memorize t Т 
of verbal items presented over that channel. ub 
detection of target words presented in both chann is 
varied according to their serial position in the list. tud 
relationship supports the hypothesis that PER 
factors may influence performance when up d 
presentations are involved. The target was PE ihe 
either immediately on hearing, before recall © d 
attended message, or after recall of the atten 5 
message, but this variable had only slight eH 
the success of report. The effect of reporting the tarb 
upon the recall of the attended message is interpret е 
terms of the capacity available to the central proc! 
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during the stages of encoding and storage. (33 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2431. Watts, Graeme Н. (New South Wales Dept. of 
Education, Centre for Research in Learning & Instruc- 
tion, Sydney, Australia) The “arousal” effect of adjunct 
questions on recall from prose materials. Australian 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Apr) Vol. 25(1) 81—87. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with 5th and 6th graders 
(N = 158) to test the hypothesis that answering questions 
inserted in instructional materials will differentially 
affect short- and long-term recall. In Exp. I, Ss read 
passages under conditions of high or low "arousal" as 
defined by their previous experience with adjunct 
questions. In Exp. II, the same conditions were replica- 
ted, with test anxiety controlled by selecting Ss with high 
or low scores on the Test Anxiety Scale for Children. 
While there was support for the direct practice effect of 
adjunct questions, there was no evidence from either 
experiment to indicate the influence of any "arousal" 
effect from encountering these questions. These results 
fail to support strong effects reported in previous studies. 
—Journal abstract. 

2432. White, Murray J. (Victoria U. Willington, New 
Zealand) Does cerebral dominance offer a sufficient 
explanation for laterality differences in tachistoscopic 
recognition? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
36(2), 479-485.— Previous researchers have advanced 2 
major theoretical viewpoints to account for visual 
laterality differences. 1 viewpoint stresses the importance 
of factors in determining an attentional scanning of the 
Stimulus traces; the other emphasizes functional differ- 
ences between the cerebral hemispheres. In a recent 
Series of experiments, W. F. McKeever and M. D. 
Huling conclude that cerebral dominance factors offer a 
sufficient explanation for visual laterality differences. A 
review of McKeever and Huling's findings and of other 
relevant experiments shows that something more than 
cerebral dominance is required to account for tachisto- 
scopic laterality effects. (35 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

2433. Yinger, Robert J. & Johnson, William L. 
(Whitworth Coll.) Cued forgetting: Short-term memory 
effect, Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
1197-1 198.—Investigated the effectiveness of a “forget- 
ting cue” under different interstimulus intervals. 18 
undergraduates were each given a combination of 3 list 
Conditions (2 trigrams, no cue; 2 trigrams, with cue; 1 
trigram) and 3 interstimulus intervals (6, 15, and 40 sec). 
Recall of the 2nd trigram was measured. Performance 
With the cue was significantly better at 6 and 15 sec, 
While at 40 sec there was no difference between 3 list 
Conditions. Journal abstract. 
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2434. Acker, Loren E.; Acker, Margaret A. & Pearson, 
Douglas. (U. Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Gener- 
alized imitative affection: Relationship to prior kinds of 
imitation training. Journal of Experimental Child Psychol- 
985, 1973(Aug), Vol. 16(1), 111-125—Results of 2 
‘Petiments utilizing Canadian Ist and 2nd graders 
X =36) show that generalized imitative physical affec- 
ion was most facilitated by prior imitative physical 
contact training (as opposed to verbal contact training) 
When the object of the affection was either a toy teddy 

баг or an adult human. Generalized imitative physical 
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aggression was equally facilitated by imitative physical 
contact training. Punishment, as well as extinction 
operations applied to training imitations, resulted in 
suppression of all generalized imitations with no differ- 
ential effect of punishment on affection or aggression. 
The lack of any persisting imitations in a control group 
which received noncontingent reinforcement but instruc- 
tional prompting for training imitations suggests that 
instructional control of imitation responses was initially 
weak, and that the contingency between reinforcement 
and training imitations was critical for continued 
occurrence of training imitations and any occurrence of 
generalized physical affection imitations. (20 ref.) 
—JOurnal abstract. 

2435. Alwin, Duane F. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Making inferences from attitude-behavior correlations. 
Sociometry, 1973(Тип), Vol. 36(2), 253-278.—Notes that 
social psychologists have made a number of inferences 
from the relatively low predictability of verbal attitudes 
for overt behavior. 3 such inferences (the stability of 
attitudes, the measurement adequacy of verbal reports of 
attitudes, and the extent to which attitudes determine or 
influence behavioral outcomes) are prominent in the 
attitude-behavior research literature. An explicit causal 
model representing the key features of these theoretical 
inferences is presented to illustrate the assumptions 
made by these inferences and the problems associated 
with making such inferences in bivariate situations. In 
order to understand the dynamics of the attitude- 
behavior relationship in specific substantive situations, 
the need to go beyond such data is emphasized, and 
some methods for doing so are discussed. Some 
empirical examples using data from the existing literatu- 
re are provided to illustrate the suggested approaches. 
(37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2436. Borkovec, Thomas D. (U. Iowa) The effects of 
instructional suggestion and physiological cues on 
analogue fear. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 
185-192.—Reports 2 experiments on the interaction of 
suggestion and physiological cues with female college 
students (V = 102) who were fearful or unafraid of 
snakes as measured by Geer’s Fear Survey Schedule. In 
Exp. I, 20 fearful and 20 unafraid Ss were exposed to 
repeated approach tests with intervening suggestion of 
improvement. After the Ist test, Ss were categorized into 
4 S-characteristic groups: strong vs weak actual pulse- 
tate reactivity, and strong vs weak perceived reactivity. 
Both S-characteristic variables were found to be related 
to approach and pulse-rate improvement. In Exp. II, 72 
fearful Ss, similarly categorized into actual and perceived 
reactivity groups, were randomly assigned to 1 of 4 
treatment conditions: repeated approach tests with vs 
without intervening suggestions of improvement, and 
false heart-rate feedback increasing vs decreasing during 
posttest. Suggestion and feedback interacted with S 
characteristics in determining approach changes, while 
pulse-rate improvement was again related to S character- 
istics. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2437. Bradbury, Н. & Nelson, Т. М. (О. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Transitivity and the patterns of 
adult preferences. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(May), Vol. 1(5-B), 337-339.— Conducted an experi- 
ment in which 84 undergraduates gave preference 
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responses for exhaustive paired comparisons of 3 colors. 
An analysis was made of the patterns of response 
possible for the sequence of 3 choices involved, and the 
resulting distribution of Ss' preferences over the availa- 
ble patterns is discussed. An explanation is offered for 
the patterned bias of adult preferences which relates 
choice context and contingencies of choices made in 
sequence. Results are discussed in terms of transitivity 
and cognitive complexity.—Journal abstract. 

2438. Coulter, Susan K.; Wunderlich, Richard A.; Ball, 
Michael F. & Canary, John J. (Catholic U. America) 
Humor ratings as a function of weight and food 
deprivation. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, 
Pt. 2), 1099-1105.—40 obese and 40 normal-weighted 
university students rated 10 food-related, 10 neutral, and 
10 hostile cartoons. Ss rated the cartoons before or after 
eating. The hypothesis that weight and the manipulation 
of hunger would differentially affect the food-cartoon 
ratings was not supported. The hypothesis that the obese 
would rate the hostile and neutral cartoons higher than 
would the normal-weighted Ss also did not receive 
support. A striking similarity of ratings on all cartoon 
groups is noted and discussed. Research suggestions for 
stricter controls on deprivation time and amount eaten 
are made. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2439. DeBolt, Joseph W.; Liska, Allen E.; Love, 
William & Stahlman, Richard W. (Central Michigan U.) 
Status-role consequences of internal-external control of 
reinforcement. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 307-311.— Based on the work of J. Rotter (see PA, 
Vol. 40:2392), a relationship between a generalized 
expectancy for internal-external control (I-E) and task 
leadership status was hypothesized. Employing an 
experimental design of 3- and 4-member groups subdivi- 
ded by I-E score and sex, 29 male and 67 female 
undergraduates were given 11 wks to write group papers. 
Task leadership was then measured. Task leaders tended 
to show a belief in internal control and followers a belief 
in external control. The relationship was accentuated 
within single-sex groups and with extreme I-E Ss. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2440. Entin, Elliot E. & Raynor, Joel O. (Ohio U.) 
Effects of contingent future orientation and achievem- 
ent motivation on performance in two kinds of tasks. 
Journal of Experimental Research їп Personality, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 314-320.— Classified male under- 
graduates (N = 104) as high, moderate, or low in 
achievement motivation based on a projective measure 
of the need for achievement and on Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire scores. Ss were given both a simple and a 
complex task as the Ist of 2 activities in either (a) а 
contingent (C) condition, where above-average perfor- 
mance earned the opportunity to continue and below 
average performance meant being asked to leave; or (b) 
a noncontingent (NC) condition, where the opportunity 
to continue or being asked to leave depended upon 
chance. As predicted, performance of high-motivation Ss 
was better and that of low-motivation Ss was worse in 
the C than in the NC condition. The interaction effect 
was significant for the complex but not for the simple 
task. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2441. Erickson, Gary M. (Stanford U., Graduate 
School of Business) Maslow's basic needs theory and 
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decision theory. Behavioral Science, 1973(May), Vol. 
18(3, 210-211.—Argues that A. Н. Maslow's 1954 
theory of basic needs provides the foundation for а 
normative theory of decision making that does not fit 
within the presently used decision theory. A reformula- 
tion of the decision theory axioms is presented to provide 
the necessary wider axiomization.—Journal abstract. 

2442. Etaugh, Claire F. & Graffam, Kathleen A. 
(Bradley U.) Role of anxiety level and stress in rule 
acquisition. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 180-183.—High- and low-anxious 
Ss were exposed either to failure-induced stress or 
nonstress conditions while learning 2-letter responses to 
2-digit stimuli. For 14 regular pairs, particular digits and 
letters. always corresponded. 2 irregular pairs were 
exceptions to the rule, requiring different letter respon- 
ses. High anxiety significantly impaired performance on 
regular pairs, but not on irregular ones. The effects of 
stress were similar to those of anxiety, particularly for Ss 
reporting disturbance under the stress condition. Over- 
окшоп errors on irregular pairs were unaffected 

у anxiety and stress. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2443. Faw, Terry T. & Nunnally, Jum C. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) The influence of stimulus 
affective value on children's patterns of visual selec- 
tion. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 488-499.—Examined the role 
played by stimulus affective characteristics in determin- 
ing children’s patterns of visual selection in 2 experi- 
ments with 216 7-11 yr old girls. In a seminatural 
experimental environment it was observed that the Ss, 
unlike adults, sought out and explored stimuli rated as 
unpleasant or expressing negative emotions as well as 
those rated as pleasant or expressing positive emotions. 
This observation is discussed in terms of its compatibility 
with a hedonistic view of man. Implications for under- 
standing developmental changes in individual responses 
to affect are noted.—Journal abstract. 

2444. Fowler, Harry. (U. Pittsburgh) Satiation and 
curiosity: Constructs for a drive and incentive-motiva- 
tional theory of exploration. In К. W. Spence & J. T. 
Spence (Eds.), The psychology of learning and motivation: 
I. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1967. x, 381. $16. 

2445. Glass, David C. & Singer, Jerome E. (U. Texas) 
Experimental studies of uncontrollable and unpredicta- 
ble noise. Representative Research in Social Psychology; f 
1973(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 165-183.—Conducted a series O! 
laboratory and field experiments with more than 2 : 
to study behavioral effects and aftereffects of exposur 
to unpredictable and uncontrollable high-intensity до 
Ss’ tolerance for frustration and quality of task per di 
mance were impaired following stimulation by pw. 
table noise. Even though physiological d d 
occurred to an equivalent degree under predictable ан” 
unpredictable noise, adverse aftereffects were Ent 
following exposure to the latter type of noise. Subsequ 
experi: i 'edictable noise has 

perimentation suggested that unpredic 
these effects because the individual believes he When 
determine onset and/or offset of the stressor. > was 
perception of control over unpredictable noise tas 
manipulated, frustration tolerance and postnoina 
performance were appreciably improved. It is cono or 
that psychological factors, not simply physical par 
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ers of noise, are the determinants of adverse aftereffects 
of noise exposure. Further evidence suggests possible 
mechanisms for the ameliorative effects of perceived 
control. It is considered that while man adapts to 
unpredictable stressors, behavioral residues occur that 
аге inimical to his subsequent functioning. There is a 
"psychic cost" for exposure to unpredictable and 
uncontrollable aversive events in spite of the fact that 
individuals seem able to adapt to a variety of stressors. 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2446. Grau, Uwe. (U. Munich, Inst. of Pedagogics, W. 
Germany) [On the acquisition of signal concepts under 
aversion motivation: |. Theoretical discussion and 
interpretation of inkblots.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experi- 
mentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(2), 
182-209.—72 students learned the group membership of 
20 stroke patterns varying either in vertical position, 
length of strokes, rotation, or number of strokes. Each 
Broup, containing 5 patterns, was associated with a 
special signal, a red or white light, a tone, or a painful 
shock. The experiment tested whether the affective 
arousal evoked by shock would lead to better learning, a 
hypothesis suggested by several animal experiments. The 
criterion for learning success was the correct prediction 
of the group signal for 25 patterns shown randomly. 
Afterwards the learning Ss were asked to interpret 4 
arbitrary inkblots upon which one of the patterns from 
cach group was projected faintly. Although most Ss did 
not recognize the patterns within the inkblots, more 
aggression and threat-related interpretations were found 
in the inkblots upon which pain related patterns had 
been superimposed. (English & French summaries) (72 
ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

2447. Griffitt, William. (Kansas State U.) Response to 
erotica and the projection of response to erotica in the 
Opposite sex. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 330-338.—Examined 
male and female assumptions concerning the influence 
of erotica on sexual arousal and responses in the 
Tespective opposite sexes by exposing 20 male and 20 
female unmarried undergraduates to a series of explicitly 
Sexual photographic slides. Self-ratings and “projected” 
ratings of arousal and emotional reactivity were obtained 
from each sex. As in previous research, sex differences 
Were obtained in self-rated responses to specific sexual 
themes but not in measures of “overall” arousal. Females 
tended to project significantly more erotic arousal to 
males than males actually reported for themselves and 
More arousal than males project to females. Female- 
Projected responses were generally not systematically 
Telated to their own responses, while male projections 
tended to be influenced by their own “personal” 
reactions to the stimuli. Results are discussed with 
Tespect to "accuracy of projection" and the relationship 
petween such perceptions and overt behaviors concern- 
ing erotica.— Journal abstract. 

2448. Guenther, Charles R. & McFarland, Richard A. 
(California State U., Fullerton) Effects of motivation 
роп Performance of ап operant һеагї-гаїе control task. 

Sychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 659-663. 
ancy uated the effect of potential monetary reward 
upon the performance of 14 undergraduates in a heart- 
Fate control task. There were по significant differences in 
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average heart-rate control between Ss who were offered 
payment for successful control and those who were not. 
Greater variability in performance was found among Ss 
who were offered payment as opposed to those who were 
not. This finding is discussed in relation to verbal reports 
made by Ss following experimental sessions. Some 
additional data on changes in performance over time on 
the heart-rate control task are presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

2449. Н Karl С. & Mertesdorf, Frank. 
[Development of a multidimensional questionnaire on 
mood.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik (Forschung und Praxis), 
1973(Apr), No. 2, 110-122.— Describes development of a 
German test based on English language tests. Various 
definitions of mood, which differs from feelings and 
motives, are discussed. Its important characteristics are 
considered to be that it is conditioned by affective 
experiences either induced by outside events or arising 
spontaneously which last over a period of time and are 
diffuse, nondirected, and contain several components. 
Among the various adjective check lists the 12 mood 
dimensions developed by Nowlis were chosen as a 
starting point, while in compiling the concepts for 
operationalization of these dimensions the adjectives of 
Nowlis, Zuckerman, and Thayer were used and supplem- 
ented by related concepts from a German synonym 
dictionary. 253 college students and 85 public school 
students were presented with the concepts which led to 
the final questionnaire of 58 concepts on a 6-point scale. 
Factor analysis resulted in good agreement with the 
factors identified by Nowlis. (30 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 

2450. Hersen, Michel (Veterans Administration 
Center, Jackson, Miss.) Self-assessment of fear. Beha- 
vior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 241-257.—Reviews 
self-assessment measures of fear in terms of their 
reliability, validity, factorial structure, sex, and popula- 
tion differences, and correlations with other personality 
scales. The need for long-term reliability studies for 
different population samples tapping a variety of age 
groups is indicated. Needless duplication of measure- 
ment is apparent, and the validation of shortened 
schedules based on factorial analyses is warranted. 
Conflicting evidence is presented as to the predictive 
validity of fear schedules when overt indices of fear are 
used as criteria. The fear construct is examined in terms 
of its tripartite structure (verbal, motor, and physiologi- 
cal) and questions are raised as to which of the 
components is to be utilized as the criterion measure. 
Suggestions for further research are made with respect to 
assessing comparative degree of change in verbal, motor, 
and physiological indices in the successful modification 
of fear. (47 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2451. Hertzog, Jane & Walker, C. Eugene. (Baylor U.) 
Effects of sex and need to avoid success on verbal 
mediation of experimenter bias. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1235-1238.—Induced biases 
of +5 (positive) or —5 (negative) in 4 male and 4 female 
Es high on need to avoid success (n Avoid Success) and 4 
male and 4 female Es low on n Avoid Success. 
Instructions tape-recorded by these Es were then played 
for 64 male and 64 female Ss who rated 8 photographs 
on degree of perceived success or failure by means of a 
rating scale which ranged from -- 10 (extreme success) to 
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—10 (extreme failure). No evidence was found to support 
a hypothesis of E bias. The only analysis of variance 
component to reach statistical significance, Ss’ sex, 
appeared due to a response set in which female Ss tended 
to view individuals pictured in the photo-rating task as 
more successful, regardless of E's induced bias. Previous 
research which found a significant E bias based on 
paralinguistic cues is questioned.—Journal abstract. 

2452. Holper, Laurie J.; Goldstein, Jeffrey Н. & 

Snyderman, Paul. (Temple U.) The placement of neutral 
stimulus material in reducing the effects of mass media 
violence on . Representative Research in Social 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 28-35.—Hypothesized 
that (a) when an aggression episode precedes a nonag- 
gressive one, Ss will be more aggressive than when an 
aggressive episode follows a nonaggressive one; (b) if 
neutral material follows an aggressive episode, the 
neutral information will mitigate the effects of the 
aggression; and (c) Ss who are exposed to aggression 
only or aggression last will be more aggressive than those 
exposed to neutral or aggressive stimuli Ist. 45 female 
and 35 male undergraduates read 1 of 4 communication 
booklets: aggression only, nonaggression only, or aggres- 
sion followed or preceded by nonaggression. A 7-point 
rating scale which required assigning minimum prison 
sentences for various crimes and the indirect hostility 
and resentment subscales of the Buss-Durkee Hostility- 
Guilt Inventory served as measures of aggression. 
Results did not strongly support the hypotheses and fail 
to replicate findings of previous studies. Methodological 
and theoretical implications and the need for a typology 
of human aggression using nonshock measures are 
discussed. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2453. Horowitz, Mardi J. & Becker, Stephanie S. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Cognitive response to erotic 
and stressful films. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 81-84.—In previous studies by the 
authors, Ss exposed to stressful films uniformly unpleas- 
ant in content showed a marked tendency toward 
intrusive and stimulus-repetitive thought. The present 
study with 29 college students investigated whether 
pleasant but arousing films would produce similar 
effects. In a counterbalanced design, Ss saw both 
pleasurable and displeasurable films on genital themes. 
Compared to previous data on the self-reported effects of 
the same displeasurable film and a neutral contrast film, 
both arousing films were followed by higher levels of 
intrusive and stimulus-repetitive thought than followed 
the neutral film. Viewers of the pleasurable and 
displeasurable films differed significantly in affective 
responses. Results support the theory of a general 
tendency towards compulsive repetition of events that 
arouse strong emotions and ideas of whatever quality. 
—Journal abstract. 

2454. Johnson, Jean E. (Wayne State U., Center for 
Health Research) Effects of accurate expectations 
about sensations on the sensory and distress compo- 
nents of pain. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 261-275.—Predicted that accurate 
expectations about the physical sensations to be exper- 

ienced will reduce the distress caused by painful stimuli. 
Expectations were manipulated by giving male undergra- 
duates a description of the sensations to expect from 
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ischemic pain or a control message which described the 
procedure used to produce ischemic pain. In Exp. I and 
П 68 Ss rated separately the intensity of physical 
sensations and the degree of distress caused by the 
sensations. Ss who received a description of the sensa- 
tions had more accurate expectations about and reported 
lower distress during the painful experience than those 
who received a description of the procedure. The 
different information did not significantly affect (a) 
levels of distress anticipated before experiencing the pain 
(Exp. Ш with 24 Ss); (b) perceptions of the intensity of 
the physical sensations and the sensations Ss reported 
experiencing; and (c) reported fear, helplessness, or 
perceptions of being in danger. Tests of the hypothesis in 
real-life threatening situations are reviewed. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2455. Kaufmann, Geir & Raaheim, Kjell. (U. Bergen, 
Inst. of Psychology, Norway) Effect of inducing activity 
upon nce in an unfamiliar task. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 303-306.— Present the 
Hatrack Problem to 93 male undergraduates. 47 Ss were 
given additional instruction to be active, in the sense of 
making constructive attempts at solution. The added 
instructions raised level of activity and also increased 
number of solutions within a 30-min period. Results 
indicate the importance of actively seeking information 
in unfamiliar tasks. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. ү 

2456. Liebling, Barry A. & Shaver, Phillip. (Columbia 
U.) Evaluation, self-awareness, and task performance. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1973(Iul), Vol. 
9(4), 297-306. Recent research on test anxiety indicates 
that self-awareness interferes with task performance by 
decreasing the proportion of attention paid to the task. 
R. A. Wicklund and S. Duval's 1971 theory of objective 
self-awareness predicts the opposite: that self-awareness 
will induce a person to try harder and to perform at à 
higher level. The present experiment tested these conces 
dictory hypotheses by giving 40 female undergraduate 
the task of copying Swedish prose under high- or y 
evaluation instructions while in front ог in back 0 
mirror. Evidence indicates that both hypotheses | : 
correct, each at а different level of evaluation. Resu 
are discussed in terms of their implications for a щш 
social-psychological theory of evaluative self-aware 
which could account for findings now classified ш 
separate headings, (e.g., test anxiety, self-awareness, 
social facilitation). (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. tive 

2457. Logan, Frank A. (U. New Mexico) ике T. 
theory and changes in reward. In K. W. Spence: pt 
Spence (Eds.), The psychology of learning and mo р. 
Il. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1968. xi, 
$15. : 
2458. Maguire, С. P.; Maclean, А. W. & Aitken, oe 
(Oxford U., England) Adaptation on repeated or Vol: 
to film-induced stress. Biological Psychology, ale ani 
1(1), 43-51.—Studied the capacity of 5 normal m: 23-28 
5 normal female members of a hospital staff (age ^^ ^ 
утѕ) to adapt to repeated stress. Ss emo 
psychophysiological responses on exposure, 0n. n via à 
sive days, to stressful film shown on televisio. pis 
videotape system were examined. Contrary ' heir skin 
prediction that Ss would adapt on all measures, ^. 
conductance responses failed to do so. The ро 
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reasons for this are discussed. It is concluded that the use 
of a videotape system to induce stress provides a flexible 
and effective means of further exploring the way normal 
populations cope with repeated stress. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2459. Markel, Norman N.; Bein, Monte F. & Phillis, 
Judith A. (U. Florida, Communication Sciences Lab.) 
The relationship between words and tone-of-voice. 
Language & Speech, 1973(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 15-21.—Ana- 
lyzed the verbal TAT responses of 125 male college 
students in an attempt to show that there are normative 
associations between words and tone of voice, and that 
synchrony and dysynchrony between these 2 modes of 
speech communication can be operationally defined. The 
association of the thematic categories of "anger" and 
"depression" with the voice qualities of pitch, loudness, 
and tempo was examined. Differential use of these voice 
qualities was determined by having judges compare the 
voice qualities occurring with the contents "anger" and 
"depression." Results indicate that there are normative 
relationships between voice and content. Specifically, 
synchrony exists when (a) the content is "moderate 
anger" and there is a relative increase in tempo and (b) 
when the content is “great depression" and there is a 
relative decrease in tempo.—Journal abstract. 

2460. Moffat, Gene H. & Koch, Daniel L. (U. 
Southern Mississippi) Escape performance as a function 
of delay of reinforcement and inescapable US trials. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
1255-1261.—Gave 80 undergraduates 75 lever-press 
escape trials with omission of entertaining material 
constituting the aversive stimulus. Reinstatement of the 
тесогйїпр occurred either 0, 3, 6 or 9 sec after the escape 
Tesponse. Half of the Ss in each delay group received 15 
inescapable trials immediately prior to the escape trials. 
Results indicate that response latencies for the escape 
trials were directly related to the delay interval employ- 
ed. Inescapable pretraining did not differentially affect 
Pee таза! ournal abstract. Middl 

- Morris, Larry W. & Liebert, Robert M. (Middle 
Tennessee State U.) Effects of negative feedback, threat 
of shock, and level of trait anxiety on the arousal of two 
Components of anxiety. Journal of Counseling Psycholo- 
&y» 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 321-326.—Investigated the 
effects of threat of failure and threat of shock on the 
State anxiety reactions of 175 male undergraduates 
differing in level of trait anxiety. Consistent with the 
Worry—emotionality distinction, worry scores Were 
aroused only in the failure-threat situation, while 
emotionality scores tended to be elevated only in the 
Shock-threat condition. Contrary to predictions derived 
from Spielberger's 1966 State-Trait anxiety theory, A- 
State Scores were higher for high A-trait Ss than for low 
A-trait Ss in all groups. The prediction of a relationship 
between A-trait and worry scores was not supported. (17 
оаа abstract. D. (Wollongong 

2462. Nagel, R. J. & Diespecker, D. D. (Wo''ong 
University Coll, U. New South Wales, Kensington, 
агана) Reactions to a speedometer under two 
vying conditions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Арг), 

ol 3602), 409-410.—Asked 7 male and 3 female 
Undergraduates to drive in traffic over a test course 
‘aving 3 different speed zones. In 1 driving condition the 
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speedometer was obscured; in the 2nd condition all 
instruments were visible. Anxiety was measured by the 
IPAT Self Analysis Form. There was a significant 
difference between driving conditions as measured by 
eye glances; more anxious drivers tended to glance at the 
obscured speedometer with greater frequency than 
drivers with a low anxiety level.—Journal abstract. 

2463. Osarchuk, Michael & Tatz, Sherman J. (Adelphi 
U., Inst. of Advanced Psychological Studies) Effect of 
induced fear of death on belief in afterlife. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 
256-260.—60 undergraduates scoring high or low on a 
belief-in-afterlife (BA) scale were exposed to a death 
threat, shock threat, or control treatment. Only the high 
believers exposed to death threat showed an increase in 
score on an alternate BA scale; the scores of the other 5 
groups remained unchanged. Results could not be 
attributed to anxiety alone, since self-ratings on anxiety 
did not differ between the death threat and the shock 
threat groups, although they were higher for these groups 
than for the control groups. Results are interpreted as 
confirming the hypothesis that strong BA may moderate 
death anxiety—Journal abstract. 

2464. Redd, William Н. & Wheeler, Andrew J. (U. 
Illinois, Children’s Research Center) The relative effecti- 
veness of monetary reinforcers and adult instructions in 
the control of children’s choice behavior. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 16(1), 
63-75.—During daily sessions, 4 Ist-grade males each 
played a 2-choice marble dropping game. When 1 
colored light was presented, a plain token was dispensed 
as soon as S dropped a marble, and when another light 
was on, a token with a hole in its center was delivered. 
During choice trials that were interspersed among single- 
color trials, S had to choose 1 of the 2 different colored 
holes. At the end of each session S traded tokens with 
holes for pennies and then turned in the remaining plain 
tokens which were not exchanged for money. After S had 
developed a preference for the response that earned the 
tokens with holes, E instructed S to try to get as many 
(unexchangeable) plain tokens as he could. АП Ss 
ити switched to the response that earned 
unexchangeable tokens, but as soon as E left they 
returned to choosing the backed-up response. When E 
reentered, Ss again chose to work for unexchangeable 
tokens. 2 different Es (male and female) served, and the 
instructions of each were effective in controlling re- 

nding as long as E was present, except for 1 S who 
responded only with the male E. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

2465. Sarason, Irwin G. (U. Washington) Test anxiety 
and social influence. Journal of Personality, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 41(2), 261-271.—Studied Washington in problem 
solving as a function of individual differences (Ss and Es 
assessed test anxiety) and preperformance motivational 
instructions and a condition under which E's task was to 
make S feel at ease in the experimental situation. Results 
indicate that low test anxious Es were more effective as 
social influence agents than were high test anxious Es. 
Low test anxious Ss were superior in performance to high 
test anxious Ss.—Journal summary. 

2466. Smith, J. M. (U. Liverpool, Medical Research 
Council Unit for Research into the Occupational 
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cts of Aging, England) A quick measure of 
aiment dicia British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(2), 137-143.—Re- 
ported the construction of a 10-item Need Achievement 
scale with an embedded 7-item “carelessness” scale. A 
correlation of .48 with D. C. McClelland’s projective test 
of need achievement was found and 8 other correlations 
(e.g. Progressive Matrices, Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale, 
and the Heron Inventory, Parts 1 and 2) showed that the 
scale scores suffer less from contamination by the effects 
of verbal fluency. The corrected split-half reliability of 
the scale was .56. The scale discriminated need achiev- 
ement of 89 male volunteers and 44 men drawn from 
Who's Who and between subgroups in the Who’s Who 
sample.—Journal abstract. 
2467. Steane, Douglas A. & Hoge, Robert D. (Ontario 
Hosp., Cobourg, Canada) Multiple regression analysis 
of complex judgments. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun) Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 723-731.—Studied the 
effects of variation in level of information and strategy 
available using the judgment analysis technique. 20 male 
undergraduates judged an airplane's worthiness on either 
3 or 6 attributes and under 2 sets of instructions differing 
in the presence or absence of a rule concerning the 
processing of the attributes. Both consistency of judg- 
ments and the nature of policies were significantly 
affected by the level of information and instructional set. 
Utilization of amount of information was affected only 
by level of information.—Journal abstract. 
2468. Vickers, Geoffrey. Motivation theory: A 
cybernetic contribution. Behavioral Science, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 18(4), 242-249.—Contends that the cybernetic 
signals which operate control mechanisms have far more 
potential than signals which are rigidly linked to 
Particular responses, however conditioned. They are 
generated internally by comparing some input with a 
standard and are limited only by their capacity to handle 
information, generate standards, and resolve conflict. 
Psychology has been slow to credit men individually with 
such powers at the level at which societies manifestly 
exercise them. Cybernetic ways of thinking may be 
expected to contribute to the theory of human motiva- 
tion by fostering this approach and quickening, among 
others, the insights that (a) regularities within social 
systems are created, not merely recognized, by the 
mutual expectations and self-expectations which they 
engender; (b) these expectations create and are main- 
tained by common standards of reality, by which 
common contexts and situations are distinguished, and 
common standards of obligation by which responses are 
judged, evoked, and inhibited; (с) the discrimination and 
regulation of relationships by such standards—a more 
comprehensive motivation than Boal seeking—involves 
the management of conflicts at several levels; and (d) 
match signals are significant as а source of satisfaction 
not explained by other theories of motivation.—Journal 
abstract. 
2469. Wilson, Glenn D. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, England) The temperamental basis of attitu- 


des. In G. D. Wilson (Ed.), The psychology of conserva- . 


tism. London, England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. 
£5. 
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2470. Lieblich, Israel; Kugelmass, Sol & Ben-Shakhar, 
Gershon. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, Israel) Psychophysio. 
logical baselines as a function of race and ethnic origin, 
Psychophysiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 426-430—Ob. 
tained basic skin conductance and pulse rate measure- 
ments from groups differing in race and ethnic origin in 
Israel. Results suggest higher skin conductance in 
Caucasians than in Negroes, and in Bedouins than in 
non-Bedouins. There is some suggestion of an interaction 
between race and ethnic origin in relation to skin 
conductance. Both Caucasian and Negroid Bedouin tend 
to have lower pulse rates than the Jewish sample. 
—Journal abstract. 

2471. Mitchell, D. E. & Blakemore, C. (Dalhousie U., 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) The site of orientational 
constancy. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 315-320.—Notes 
that the visual world remains perceptually quite stable 
during rotation of the head. There is some physiological 
evidence that in the cat this phenomenon of orientational 
constancy might result from changes in the orientation 
selectivity of neurones in the visual cortex during head 
tilt. In studies with 2 human Ss, adaptation to a grating 
caused elevation of the threshold contrast for detectin 
gratings of similar orientation. If the head was Ше 
during such adaptation, but was vertical when the 
threshold was tested with a vertical grating, the maxi- 
mum aftereffect occurred for an adapting grating that 
was vertical on retinal coordinates. It is concluded that 
in humans the mechanism for orientational constancy 
occurs after the visual cortex. (22 ref.)—Journal ae 

2472. Pribram, Karl Н. (Center for the Study 0 
Democratic Inst., Santa Barbara, Calif.) Operant pees 
viorism: Fad, fact-ory, and fantasy? In H. Wheeler ( D 
Beyond the punitive society: Operant conditioning: E 
and political aspects. San Francisco, Cali: W. di 
Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 р $8.95.—Summarizes "S 
results of research in which the general Ше ЧЁ 
behaviorism were subjected to rigorous scientific vpn 
of how well they agreed with what is known ae in 
functioning. Several of Skinner’s basic conclusi 
Beyond Freedom and Dignityare challenged. Regina, 

2473. Stevens, Henry A. (U. Saskatchewan, Е E d 
Canada) A multi-disciplinary catalogue of yero 
literature of interest to behavioural scientists cum 1020. 
al & Motor Skills, 1973(Sun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. D. 105 ic 
—Presents a 328-item bibliography of чие а 
acid published from 1948-1972. 7 categon s is 
ded: (a) behavioral significance and шеогене un termi- 
(b) behavioral correlates, (c) epidemiology, ( |: essen 
nants of acid levels, (e) physiology, (f) 8$ SS journal 
methodology, and (g) general interest reports. 
abstract. 
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2474. Andreassi, John L. (New York U.) by 
problem solving: А demonstration. Percept’ served a 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 905-906.—C 7 ale 


significantly greater amount of alpha activity pu than 


ing res 
and 1 female university students during ^^, in 
problem solution (word formation) No See left 


alpha activity was recorded from over the { "There 
occipital hemispheres during problem so! 
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were significantly more eye movements during mental 
activity than during rest.—Journal abstract. 

2475. Bauer, G. (U. Zurich, Neurosurgical Clinic, 
Switzerland) [Catamnestic studies with 3/sec-spike- 
and-wave carriers.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie 
Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1973(Apr), Vol. 41(4), 
177-224.—130 patients with generalized bilateral syn- 
chronous spikes and waves (SAW) at a frequency over 
25/sec were examined after 10-21 yrs. About 7595 
suffered only centrencephalic attacks. Over 77% of those 
with SAW-absence, i.e., petit mal (PM) later experienced 
generalized convulsions or grand mal (GM). Focal 
attacks were rare. Psychomotor attacks seldom appeared 
in the evolution of GM. At follow-up 9 Ss showed 
normal EEGs, 18 showed diffuse abnormalities, 45 
showed paroxysmal slow waves, and 45 showed spikes, 
of which 35 were 3/sec-SAW. In control EEG the SAW 
are less regular and short, often appearing only with 
hyperventilation. Occipital 3/sec delta rhythms were 
found in about 22% of the Ss, but disappeared with the 
SAW. Focal potentials appeared in at least | EEG of 48 
Ss, but in only 7 Ss with constant localization. Frontal 
spike-foci disappeared with the SAW, but bilateral 
temporal slow-waves become more frequent. In PM, but 
not in isolated GM, regularly long SAW-periods were 
seen, often accompanied by occipital delta rhythms. The 
diagnostic value of focal elements was slight, but the 
Overall correlation with focal and/or psychomotor 
attacks was positive. Prognostic factors and the problem 
of focal signs are discussed. (203 ref.)—English abstract. 

2476. Black, A. H. (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada) The operant conditioning of central nervous 
system electrical activity. In G. H. Bower (Ed.), The 
Psychology of learning and motivation: VI. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1972. xi, 312 p. $16.50. 

2477. Carran, Archie В. (State University Coll. New 
York, Brockport) Inferotemporal evoked potentials 
after visual discrimination training in squirrel monkey. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 
851-854.—Trained a male squirrel monkey to close a 
Switch activating a photo stimulator set for a single flash. 
The color of the light signaled the availability or 
unavailability of a raisin reward. Evoked potentials were 
recorded across the inferotemporal cortex and adjacent 
White matter after original training and after each of 3 
reversals. In each case there was a greater negative 
deflection in response to the 8°. The difference in 
Potentials was much less for the last 2 reversals.—Journal. 
abstract, 

2478. Childers, Donald G.; Mesa, Wilfredo & Halpeny, 
Owen S, (U. Florida, Visual Sciences Lab.) A neuronal 
Population model for and simulation of spatio-temporal 
evoked EEG. ZEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, & 
Cybernetics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(4), 336-348.—Examines 
the relationship between scalp potentials evoked by 
Visual stimulation and neuronal functioning, and descri- 
bes the development of a neuronal population model for 
the clectrogenesis of the evoked surface potentials. The 
Model relies on the hypothesis that the surface potentials 
070 а combination of excitatory postsynaptic potentials 
(EPSPs) and inhibitory postsynaptic potentials (IPSPs) 
Which occur both at different depths and at different 
“tencies. The model is used to determine the location 
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(depth). of the sources and the approximate size of the 
neuronal population responsible for the potential. The 
spatiotemporal potential fields evoked by visual stimula- 
tion and monitored by an array of scalp electrodes over 
the occipital cortex are discussed, along with the authors’ 
method for displaying these fields via contour maps. The 
experimental data are computer-simulated via discrete 
spatially disparate sources. The waveform of each of 
these sources is determined, and the various parameters 
of the waveform are related to the major characteristics 
of the spatiotemporal visual evoked potential fields as 
well as to specific features of the underlying neuronal 
population. These features include the sequence of 
neuronal excitation, magnitude of excitatory current, 
depth of the neuronal population, and period of activity 
of the EPSP and IPSP, (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2479. Coleman, Paul D.; West, Mark J. & Wyss, Urs 
R. (U. Rochester) Computer-aided quantitative neuroan- 
atomy. In B. Weiss (Ed.), Digital computers in the 
behavioral laboratory. New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Centu- 
ry-Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p. 

2480. Corby, James C. & Kopell, Bert S. (Stanford U., 
Medical School) The effect of predictability on evoked 
response enhancement in intramodal selective atten- 
tion. Psychophysiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 335-346. 
—Investigated the relationship between the attention 
enhancement of the visual average evoked response 
(AER) and S's ability to predict the presentation of the 
attended stimulus. 12 undergraduates were presented 
with sequences of 2 distinct visual stimuli while EEG and 
electrooculogram were simultaneously recorded. Stimuli 
were either regularly alternated (predictable) or random- 
ly intermixed (nonpredictable). Verbal instructions direc- 
ted S's attention and push button response to either 1 or 
both of the 2 stimuli. Interstimulus interval was held 
constant to permit computer averaging of AER and 
contingent negative variation. Selective attention enhan- 
ced the late positive component of the AER equally in 
the 2 conditions of predictability. Thus, it seems that the 
AER enhancement with intramodal selective attention 
does not depend on S's ability to predict the presentation 
of the attended stimulus or to differentially arouse prior 
to its presentation. In the high predictability condition, 
baseline EEG potential fluctuated with attention such 
that the AERs to the attended stimuli were negative 
relative to those to the ignored stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

2481. Dichter, Marc; Herman, Chester & Selzer, 
Michael. (Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Extracellular 
unit analysis of the hippocampal penicillin focus. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 34(6), 619-629.—Made extracellular 
recordings of unit activity in penicillin foci in the cat 
hippocampus. Most units showed firing patterns consist- 
ing of a short burst of spikes followed by a period of 
prolonged inhibition during the interictal discharge. 2 
additional firing patterns, suggestive of interneuron 
activity, were noted. The Ist showed prolonged trains of 
high frequency spikes during interictal discharges occur- 
ting at low frequencies (approximately every 10 sec). As 
the interictal discharges were evoked more frequently, 
the spike trains became disrupted and eventually 
dropped out before a seizure developed. The 2nd firing 
pattern consisted of short bursts of spikes coincident 
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with the surface paroxysm, which became very long 
trains as the discharges were evoked slightly more 
frequently. Cells showing all 3 firing patterns were 
located in all layers of the hippocampus. Some of these 
could be activated antidromically, indicating that they 
were pyramidal cells. Additional data indicate that 
anatomic cell types in the hippocampus cannot be 
identified by their firing pattern during epileptic events, 
and that even during stereotyped interictal discharges, 
individual cells may significantly vary their firing pattern 
during the paroxysms. (French summary) (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2482. Fishman, Mark C. & Michael, Charles R. (Yale 
U., Medical School) Integration of auditory information 
in the cat's visual cortex. Vision Research, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 13(8), 1415-1419.— Made microelectrode recordings 
from cells in the visual cortex (right lateral and 
postlateral gyri) of 15 awake cats. 46 neurons (38%) 
responded to both acoustic and visual stimuli. Many of 
the bimodal cells responded best to pure tones and had 
narrow tuning curves. Some units were excited only by 
hisses. For many tone-sensitive cells the acoustic 
receptive field was coincident with the visual receptive 
field. Bimodal cells occurred in anatomically distinct 
clusters which were separated from the purely visual 
cells. Because of their precise specificity these cells 
probably play some role in the spatial localization of 
auditory and visual stimuli. (French, German, & Russian 
summaries)—Journal summary. 

2483. Furedy, John J. & Ginsberg, Stanley. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Effects of varying signaling 
and intensity of shock on an unconfounded and novel 
electrodermal autonomic index in a variable and long- 
interval classical trace conditioning paradigm. Psycho- 
physiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 328-334.—Reviews 
evidence against the role of autonomic responses in the 
mediation of informational cognitive control, which 
occurs when merely signaling an inescapable shock 
reduces perceived aversiveness. It is noted that verbal 
indices of aversiveness have yielded results which were 
contrary to the informational control notion itself. On 
the other hand, the fact that signaled shocks elicit 
smaller autonomic responding than unsignaled shocks 
still does not support the notion, because of confounding 
through response interference. In an experiment with 48 
undergraduates electrodermal recovery time was exami- 
ned as an unconfounded and novel autonomic index of 
the relative aversiveness of signaled and unsignaled 
shocks. This autonomic index was sensitive to the UCS- 
intensity manipulation, but despite this sensitivity both 
this index and other verbal indices show that, contrary to 
the informational control notion, signaling does not 
reduce shock aversiveness. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2484. Goodman, David. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psychophysiology Lab., Bedford, Mass.) ALFIE: 
Collection of EEG alpha under feedback control using 
time series analysis. Psychophysiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
10(4), 437-440. 

2485. Grinberg-Zylberbaum, J.; Prado-Alcalá, В. & 
Brust-Carmona, H. (Anahuac U., Psychology Coll., 

Mexico City, Mexico) Correlation of evoked potentials 
in the caudate nucleus and conditioned motor respon- 
ses. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 
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1005-1009.—Investigated whether the relevant parti 
tion of the caudate nucleus (CN) in motor condi; 
responses could be reflected by changes in its electri 
activity. In 8 cats with implanted electrodes in the l, 
the evoked potentials produced by the CS (light or 
sound) appeared and increased during the performance. 
of an approaching CR. Extinction of the CR decrease in | 
amplitude, while reconditioning had the opposite effect. 
The potentials did not decrease as long as the condition- 
ing sessions were repeated. The correct performance of — 
the CR was positively correlated with the amplitude or - 
the appearance of the evoked potentials. Results indicate 
that the increment of the evoked potentials seems to be 
independent of the cat's movements, since the тоў 
ents were much more frequent and vigorous during the 
Ist training sessions and the increment of the potentials 
preceded the performance of the CR and persisted 
during the inhibitory conditioning. The recorded poten- - 
tials seem to manifest the afferent changes capable: 
evoking responses in areas not directly connected with 
the sensory pathways and/or the integration of the 
information in the CN which subserved the performance 
of the learned response. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2486. Hamasaki, D. 1.; Campbell, Rosemary; Zengel, 
Janet & Hazelton, Lyman В. (U. Miami, Medical School, 
Bascon Palmer Eye Inst.) Response of cat retinal 
ganglion cell to moving stimuli. Vision Research, — 
1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 1421-1432.—Studied responses" 
elicited from retinal ganglion cells of 9 cats by mo 
stimuli of different intensities and heights. 2 types 0 
response patterns were recorded: Туре I, a decrease in 
the firing rate when the stimulus entered the periphery 
and Type II, no indication of the inhibition from th 
periphery. Evidence is presented that these correspond to 
the sustained and transient units reported Бу other _ 
investigators. Changes in the stimulus intensity and Д 
height did not change the measured size of the receptive _ 
field center, indicating that the center and што 
components of the receptive field changed proportio 
tely. (French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal 
summary. 

2487. Hamilton, Charles E.; Peters, Jon F. & Knott, — 
John R. (Coe Coll.) Task initiation and amplitude of the 
contingent negative variation (CNV). DM AA 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 346) _ 
587-592,—Recorded CNVs from 24 male, right! is 
21-35 yr olds. When Ss were allowed to initiate Bu 
occurrence of the SS , sequence in a CNV expa 
significantly smaller CNVs were generated than wi Е 
the E initiated the trials. It is hypothesized that ad 
decrement in CNV amplitude is due to a pre-S: Dep E 
shift in the DC level of the brain which limits subsequi 
negativity. (French summary) (19 ref. i 
summary. pe H. & 

2488. Harter, M. Russell; Seiple, William ocu- 
Salmon, Lenin. (О. North Carolina, Greensboro) ВШ и 
lar summation of visually evoked responses to vo А 
stimuli in humans. Vision Research, 1973 (Aug) cd 
13(8), 1433-1446.—Obtained monocularly and DENTS 
larly evoked cortical responses to diffuse es E 
patterned light flashes presented at 1.5 Hz. Bes 4 
distances were 10, 20, 30, 40, and 607 subtense. 1: d 


were presented with a haploscope to either correspon 
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ing or noncorresponding retinal points. 5 22-31 yr olds 
with normal visual acuity participated in the experiment. 
3 components of the averaged evoked response were 
particularly sensitive to the experimental conditions. 
Components occurring approximately 110 and 155 msec 
after stimulation indicated greater binocular summation 
to patterned light flashes (particularly patterns with 
between-line distances of 10) than to diffuse light 
flashes. Correspondence of retinal points had little 
influence on these 2 components. A 3rd component with 
positive polarity, occurring about 210 msec after stimula- 
tion, indicated binocular summation only when corre- 
sponding retinal points were stimulated. The amplitude 
of this component was approximately the same for both 
monocular and binocular stimuli when the patterns were 
presented to noncorresponding retinal points. The 
evoked potential data are related to the phenomena of 
binocular summation and suppression as indicated by 
perceptual data, and by single unit activity measured at 
various levels of animal visual systems. (French, Ger- 
man, & Russian summaries) (52 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2489. Hendrickson, Alan Е. (U. London, Inst. o! 
Psychiatry, England) Translation of auditory stimuli into 
neural codes. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 315-321.— Discusses the theory of a relationship 
between electrical activity in the brain and molecular- 
based memory. The intervals between individual spikes 
in spike trains are thought to be the basis for encoding 
information. The number of spikes is believed to be 
constant within species, 22 spikes being hypothesized for 
humans. Microscopic evidence that the hair cells of the 
human cochlea have 22 hairs each is thought to support 
the basic theory. This evidence, in conjunction with the 
assumptions of the basic theory, is used to provide an 
explanatory framework for the basis of neural coding of 
auditory frequency and amplitude—Journal abstract. 

2490. Hess, Kenneth H. & Kato, Motohiro. (National 
Inst. of Health, Lab. of Experimental Neurology, 
Bethesda, Md.) Comparison of techniques for analyzing 
Photically evoked responses. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(6), 669-671. 
—Employed 2 methods of evaluating visual evoked 
Tesponses in the long-term observation of monkeys 
following the exposure of the right visual cortex to 3,500 
ы of X-irradiation. The Ist elicited the response in the 
EEG recording, from the right and left temporal-occipi- 
Th leads, by a series of repetitive photic stimulations. 

ese ranged from 3-30 flashes/sec for periods of 10 sec 
ав The relative “abundance” of particular frequency 
Ep Dents were determined for the 10-sec epochs of 
ae activity. The 2nd method elicited the response bya 
fae of individual photic stimulations. 32 responses 
ae the right and left temporo-occipital leads were 
овес The frequency analysis and the averaged 
URS both reflected an early decrease in amplitude 
Hed таце irradiated visual cortex and a late decrease ш 
5 E itude over both visual cortices. Both methods were 
Бау Sensitive іп detecting early changes. In the 
resora depression with small amplitude, the averaged 

Ponse displayed differences between the 2 sides that 
"em frequency analysis did not, while the late delta 
ud that accompanied destruction of neural tissue 

S$ clearly shown in the frequency analysis and was 
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absent from the averaged response. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 

2491. Howe, R. C. & Sterman, M. B. (Walter Reed 
Army Medical Center, Inst. of Research, Washington, 
D.C) Somatosensory system evoked potentials during 
waking behavior and sleep in the cat. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(6), 
605-618.—Examined evoked potential changes in 11 
chronic freely moving cats. During absence of phasic 
motor activity in awake and active sleep states, evoked 
response amplitudes at all 3 levels in the somatosensory 
system tended to change in the direction of quiet sleep. 
This observation supports the hypothesis that neural 
mechanisms associated with the suppression of CNS 
functions during quiet sleep are also operative in awake 
and active sleep states. The marked evoked potential 
changes observed in waking and active sleep suggest that 
a similar functional modulation of somatosensory 
afferent activity is present during these states and that 
the somatosensory system is actively participating in 
sensory information processing. The marked decrease in 
the thalamic evoked response observed during the 
sensorimotor rhythm supports the hypothesis that this 
EEG activity is generated, at least in part, by recurrent 
inhibitory processes located at the thalamic level. In 
contrast to this, no evoked potential changes occurred at 
any level within the somatosensory system during 
spindle activity in quiet sleep. (French summary) (44 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2492. Ives, J. R.; Thompson, C. J. & Woods, J. F. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Acquisition by 
telemetry and computer analysis of 4-channel long- 
term EEG recordings from patients subject to "'petit- 
та!” absence attacks. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(6), 665-668.—Des- 
cribes a Telemetry EEG Data Acquisition Cart (TE- 
DAC) which has been assembled into a complete system 
for continuously monitoring 4 channels of EEG. The 
system consists of a 4-channel telemetry transmitter 
(mounted on the patient's head), a receiver, a Minograf 
EEG machine for continuously writing out the EEG, a 
tape recorder for recording the EEG for later playback 
and analysis by a PDP-12 computer, and a digital clock 
for establishing a time base to coordinate the patient's 
activity with the EEG signal recorded on paper and tape. 
Use of the system to examine interrelationships between 
antiepileptic drugs, behaviors, and epileptic discharges in 
{һе EEG is discussed. (French summary)—Journal 


summary. 

2493. Jacobs, Lawrence; Feldman, Martin; 
Rabinowitz, Manus & Bender, Morris B. (Mt. Sinai 
Medical School, City U. New York) Alterations of the 
corneo-fundal potential of the eye during sleep. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 34(6), 579-586.—Found that the pattern of altera- 
tion of the corneofundal potential (CFP) of the human 
eye during the night of sleep was similar in 15 Ss. During 
the Ist 30 min of entry into darkness and the onset of 
sleep, CFP alterations were of large magnitude. A 28% 
decrease was followed by a 49% increase above the CFP 
level in standard illumination. These changes were 
probably a reflection of the process of dark adaptation of 
the retina and were not influenced by the level of 
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alertness. Throughout the remainder of the night of 
sleep, the CFP changes were reliable and predictable. 
After the Ist hour, the level of CFP was only slightly 
above that in bright illumination prior to sleep onset. 
Between 1.5 and 6 hrs, the CFP increased in a linear 
manner. Once the level after 90 min was determined, the 
actual level after 6 hrs could be accurately predicted 
utilizing a linear model. Thus, for practical purposes the 
sensitivity of the amplifier of a DC recording system may 
be fixed after the initial presleep calibration in standard 
room lighting and the level of elevation noted after 90 
min. (French summary) (19 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2494. Keller, E. L. (U. California, Electronics Resear- 
ch Lab., Berkeley) Accommodative vergence in the alert 
monkey: Motor unit analysis. Vision Research, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 1565-1575.—Examined the beha- 
vior of both abducens-nucleus and oculomotor-nucleus 
motoneurons during accommodative vergence eye mo- 
vements in 4 rhesus monkeys. This behavior was 
compared with that of the same neurons during versional 
eye movements. The behavior was identical, indicating 
that oculomotor unit discharge is determined by fixation 
angle without regard to the type of movement used to 
reach that angle. Detailed statistical analysis of unit 
firing rate also suggests that the separate inputs control- 
ling vergence and version are probably combined at 
some supranuclear level before the motoneuron. The 
firing rates of motoneurons during the dynamic phase of 
а vergence movement was examined and compared to 
that during pursuit movements in an attempt to correlate 
neuron discharge with the mechanical dynamics of the 
orbit. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (21 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

2495. Komatsu, Hiroshi; Kawata, Nobuyuki & 
Shimada, Mutsuo. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) Studies 
on sensory overload: IV. Part 1. Purposes, general 
methods and results of polygraphic recordings. Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 11-17.—Compar- 
ed the effects of 3-hr sensory overload (SO) to those of 
sensory deprivation (SD) and control periods using 30 
male university students. The results of EEG and other 
polygraphic recordings confirmed that the arousal levels 
of the SO group were generally higher than those of SD 
group. The analysis of average dominant frequencies of 
EEG show phasic "slowing" of beta band during the 
confinement both in SO and SD groups. The increase of 
heart rates immediately after the beginning of SO 
condition suggest the effects of loaded stimuli. Record- 
ings of evoked responses during confinement indicate 
that the evoked responses, especially the auditory ones, 
tended to vary with the degree of sleep.—Journal 
abstract. 

2496. Lippe, William R. & Weinberger, Norman М. 
(Dept. of Mental Health, Div. of Research, Raleigh 
N.C.) The distribution of click-evoked activity within the 
medial geniculate body of the anesthetized cat. Experi- 
mental Neurology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 39(3), 507-523.—Re- 
cent anatomical evidence has demonstrated that the 

parvocellular portion of the medial geniculate body is 
composed of 2 major subdivisions, the dorsal and ventral 
regions. The present study with 8 cats examined whether 
these 2 divisions are also functionally differentiated. The 
distribution of click-evoked activity within the medial 
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geniculate body of anesthetized Ss was mapped. Both 
multiple-unit and slow-wave activity evoked by click 
stimulation were recorded from the same electrode by 
differential filtering. Clear differences were found be- 
tween the dorsal and ventral divisions; the ventral 
division exhibited much greater evoked activity than the 
dorsal region. Evoked potentials recorded within the 
dorsal division could be attributed primarily to volume 
conduction, whereas those recorded in the ventral 
division appeared to be locally generated. Furthermore, 
evoked multiple-unit activity was much greater in the 
ventral than the dorsal region. Results suggest that the 
anatomical differentiation of the dorsal and ventral 
divisions is associated with a functional differentiation. 
It is proposed that only the ventral division of the 
parvocellular portion of the medial geniculate body 
constitutes the primary thalamic nucleus in the auditory 
pathway. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2497. McKee, George; Humphrey, Brian & McAdam, 
Dale W. (Stanford U.) Scaled lateralization of alpha 
activity during linguistic and musical tasks. Psychophy- 
siology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 441-443.—Studied relative 
bilateral alpha activity over temporal-parietal sites in 4 
normal undergraduates while they were engaged in either 
a musical task or 1 of 3 linguistic tasks of varying 
difficulty. Left-right alpha ratios were highest for the 
musical task and tended to decrease progressively with 
increasingly difficult linguistic tasks.—Journal abstract. 

2498. Ong, Jin & Fisher, Mark. (Southern Coll. of 
Optometry) Effect of accommodative stimulation on 
galvanic skin response. American Journal of Optometry & 
Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 1973(May), 
Vol. 50(5), 395-398.—Recorded the GSR latency, mean 
amplitude, and quiescent or post reading time of 7 mas 
undergraduates. Measurements were taken during an 
after reading paragraphs of 20/50 acuity level or 1.5 mm 
letters at 5 levels of accommodative stimulation, using & 
Beckman Dynograph with miniature skin electron 
Results show that this range of stimulation had no eae 
on latency or post reading response time, but that 43 
curve of amplitude vs accommodative stimulation hà | 
segments, a plateau in the middle separating 2 pert 
linear curves. A separation of at least 2.00 dt 
accommodative stimulation was required for a differen: 
in mean amplitude to appear.—Journal abstract. Р 

2499. Papakostopoulos, D.; Winter, А. & Мену 
(Burden Neurological Inst, Bristol, England) ein 
techniques for the control of eye potential arteti 2 
multichannel СМУ recordings. Electroencephalogap js 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(6), 65 Fale 
—Presents a method which permits simultaneous WES 
channel contingent negative variation (CNV) Is 5 
free from contamination by eye movement artefac! quis 
method uses a mechanical transducer to sense eu : 
ents of the eye equivalent to 3? or more. ic oing 
movement generates a pulse which cancels the one 
CNV trial, thus excluding it from an sve Бч 
method operates on-line and is easily adap айса! 
individual Ss. The number of rejected trials is ue means 
ly diminished by providing the S with a mirror ум од 
of which he fixates upon his own eye. The cur 
of the mirror does not affect either the T 
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biopotentials or the performance of the S as measured by 
his reaction times. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

2500. Paskewitz, David A. & Orne, Martin T. (Inst. of 
the Pennsylvania Hosp., Unit for Experimental Psychol- 
ogy,” Philadelphia) Visual effects on alpha feedback 
training. Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 181(4097), 360-363. 
—Presented an audible indication of 9 undergraduates’ 
EEG alpha activity under conditions of dim ambient 
illumination. This technique led to systematic increases 
in alpha density, while in total darkness the same 
procedure did not. Results support the view that 
feedback training can be clearly demonstrated only 
when factors leading to a suppression of alpha activity 
are present in the environment.—Journal abstract. 

2501. Ramstad, Tore & Hughes, George W. (Purdue 
U. School of Electrical Engineering) Localized unit 
responses in the optic tectum of carp. Vision Research, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 1527-1536. 

2502. Robinson, Daniel N. (Georgetown U.) Statisti- 
cal features of brain responses under conditions of 
attention and habituation. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 287-292.— Studied the variance of 
average evoked responses (AERs) under conditions of 
habituation and attentive viewing. Ss were 5 undergra- 
duates. Findings suggest that habituation is the result of 
increased activity in central sensory systems but is less 
organized than the activity resulting from attentive-state 
stimulation. Data are also presented which assess certain 
broad assumptions common to AER research.—Journal. 
abstract. 

2503. Schechter, Gail & Buchsbaum, Monte. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Psychology, Bethesda, 
Md.) The effects of attention, stimulus intensity, and 
individual differences on the average evoked response. 
Psychophysiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 392-400.—Stu- 
died the effects of shifting attention toward or away from 
visual or auditory stimuli of varying intensities, using 
average evoked responses (AERs) in 24 normal human 
volunteers. Ss were asked to attend to visual or auditory 
stimuli of 4 intensities (randomly presented) or to ignore 
the lights and tones and do mental arithmetic. For visual 
Stimuli, attentional effects were largest at low intensities 
whereas for auditory stimuli equal effects were shown 
across intensities. Similar individual rates of increase of 
AER amplitude with increasing intensity were observed 
for both visual and auditory stimuli when attentional 
Conditions were controlled. Results suggest that some 
general intensity processing response is reflected in the 
AER and that it is important to control attention in AER 
&xperiments.—Journal abstract. 

x 2504. Siddle, David A.; Foggitt, Roger H. & Nicol, A. 

- (U. Southampton, England) Individual differences in 
Overextinction of the SCR component of the orienting 
response. Biological Psychology, 1973, Vol. 101), 53-61. 
—On the basis of E. N. Sokolov’s 1963 proposal that 
overextinction is accompanied by drowsiness, 2 hypothe- 
1 were formulated: (a) Ss exhibiting overextinction will 

isplay lower levels of skin conductance and sponta- 
neous activity during the return period than Ss who show 
Ыр Tesponse return, and (b) overextinction in the return 
SUD Will be accompanied by a fall in both skin 

nductance level and spontaneous activity. Data from 

16-18 yr olds in а Borstal institution did not support 
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the hypotheses. Results did indicate, however, that the 
return group displayed slower initial habituation rates 
and more spontaneous activity than the nonreturn group. 
Within the return group, speed of response return was 
positively related to both spontaneous activity at rest and 
number of stimuli required for initial habituation, and 
negatively related to mean skin conductance response 
latency during initial habituation.—Journal abstract. 

2505. Smith, D. B.; Lell, M. E.; Sidman, R. D. & 
Mavor, H. (U. Vermont, Medical School) Nasopharyn- 
geal phase reversal of cerebral evoked potentials and 
theoretical dipole implications. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Jun) Vol. 34(6), 
654-658.—Recorded cerebral evoked potentials (visual, 
somatosensory, and auditory) in 15 normal human Ss 
from a nasopharyngeal electrode referred to a balanced 
noncephalic reference. For all Ss components prior to 
120 msec were similar in phase and amplitude to 
potentials recorded concomitantly from the scalp. In 12 
Ss nasopharyngeal potentials with latencies from approx- 
imately 120-400 msec showed a 180° phase shift 
compared to concomitant scalp potentials. One explana- 
tion for this shift is the existence of a deep dipole source. 
Analysis of the data used a mathematical model 
consisting of a spherical homogeneous conductive 
medium and the construction of a theoretical dipole 
source that could produce the potentials observed at the 
scalp and nasopharyngeal recording sites. Results are 
consistent with early components of the cerebral evoked 
potentials reflecting potential changes near the surface 
and longer latency upon originating deep within 
the hemispheres. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

2506. Spekreijse, H.; Van der Tweel, L. H. & Zuidema, 
Th. (U. Amsterdam, Lab. of Medical Physics, Nether- 
lands) Contrast evoked responses in man. Vision 
Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 1577-1601.—Recorded 
visually evoked potentials (EPs) that were specific to 
changes in spatial contrast and could not be derived 
from luminance responses in 20 male Ss with normal 
visual acuity. No spatial contrast component could be 
demonstrated in the electroretinogram. Contrast EPs 
depended on various parameters (e.g., acuity, retinal 
location, size and configuration of spatial elements, and 
time course of luminance change). They were affected by 
overlapping steady contrasts presented either monocu- 
larly or dichoptically. For a given condition the contrast 
EP was mainly determined by the instantaneous relative 
contrast, irrespective of whether this contrast was 
reached by an increase or decrease in luminance. The 
EPs to the appearance and disappearance of a pattern 
bore different relations to stimulus parameters and 
seemed to originate from different populations of 
cortical cells. The responses to short appearances obeyed 
the contrast equivalent: of Bloch’s law and correlated 
with psychophysical threshold. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) (38 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2507. Stowell, H. (Indiana U.-Purdue U., Indianapo- 
lis) Latency characteristics of primary somatosensory 
potential evoked by electrical and mechanical stimuli. 
International Journal of Psychobiology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
2(4), 305-320.—Used a 50-msec sweep to average the 
early components of scalp-evoked responses to electrical 
stimulation at various superficial nerve sites on the skin 
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of 10 paid volunteers. The somatosensory evoked 
response so obtained consisted of a double positive 
complex whose 2 positive peaks were separated by 
intervals ranging from 18-24 msec. Mechanical stimula- 
tion of the finger pad also evoked a double positive in 
some Ss. The range of latencies for the Ist positive peak 
across Ss, skin sites, and both stimulus modes suggests 
that it represents the cortical sign of afferent input from 
Group II mechanoreceptive fibers having conduction 
velocities in the 30-70 m/sec range. A comparable 
primary response was not averageable from a symmetri- 
cally sited ipsilateral electrode during simultaneous 
recording. The greater variability of the later and larger 
N, and P, waveforms of the contralateral response both 
within and across Ss during constant stimulation 
conditions suggests that these may not be components of 
the primary afferent input to sensory cortex. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2508. Stowell, Hilton. (Central State Hosp., Milled- 
geville, Ga.) Averaged evoked responses to tapping: A 
one-subject scalp study of large signals. Psychophysiolo- 
gy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 383-391.—Averaged somato- 
sensory evoked responses of unusual amplitude from the 
scalp of 1 S, for inspection of the time-course of the early 
positive-negative waveform (P, to N,). These early 
components had a peak-to-peak half period of 10-14 
msec for varied stimulus locations and intensities, while 
their amplitude and latencies varied monotonically with 
stimulus intensity and sensory level. The time-course of 
the P, to N, components conformed with that observed 
for the postsynaptic soma-dendritic response to direct 
stimulation of sensory cortex in other mammals. Inspec- 
tion of the later waveform, up to 125 msec poststimulus- 
onset, revealed no negative later than the N,, which 
peaked at 43-45 msec for digital stimulation. Mechanical 
stimulation of the digits in the absence of the usual 
masking noise evoked a different waveform having 
significant earlier and later components. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

. 2509. Tajimi, Tetuo; Yamazaki, Katuo; Takei, Hideo & 
Niimi, Yosizumi. (Waseda U., Tokyo, Japan) Activation- 
al and behavioral aspects of spontaneous skin potential 
responses in rats. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
32(3, Pt. 2), 1179-1181—Recorded spontaneous skin 
potential responses (SPRs) from the foot pad of 38 
nonanesthetized and unrestrained male Wistar albino 
rats. Frequency of spontaneous SPRs varied directly 
with the states of activation. A substantial diminution of 
spontaneous SPRs was noted during grooming and face 
washing.—Journal abstract. 

2510. Tanguay, Peter E., et al. (U. California, Center 
for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Basic rest-activity 
cycle rhythms in the human auditory evoked response. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 34(6), 593-603.— Studied the N; latency 
and P, N , amplitude of the vertex-recorded averaged 
auditory evoked response (AER) to click stimuli in 14 
26-61 mo old children for 23 nights. No significant 
group changes were noted; however, in many cases there 

were regular increases or decreases in AER latency or 
amplitude during REM or Stage 2 sleep as a function of 
proximity to REM sleep. In Exp. II, AERs were recorded 
for 7-9 hrs of the night in 1 3-mo-old infant and 8 35-56 
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mo old children and for a 24-hr period in | 34-yr-old 
adult. The amplitude and latency characteristics of the 
AER oscillated rhythmically, the period of the oscilla- 
tions matching that of the basic rest-activity cycle 
(BRAC) previously described as characteristic of nery- 
ous system function by N. Kleitman. The period of the 
BRAC varied from 40-60 min in infants to 90-110 min 
in adults. F values generated by the regression analyses 
were used to estimate the probability that cyclical 
increases and decreases had occurred in the AER 
measurements. Such increases and decreases in amplitu- 
de and latency were found in all 10 Ss at a significant 
level. The “latency cycle” accounted for 17.6-39.3% of 
the latency variance in each S while the “amplitude 
cycle” accounted for 7.2-30.0% of the variance in 
amplitude measurements, (French summary) (20 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

2511. Watanabe, Kazuyoshi; Iwase, Katsuhiko & Hara, 
Kimiko. (Central Hosp., Kasugai, Japan) Visual evoked 
responses during sleep and wakefulness in pre-term 
infants. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiolo- 
gy, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(6), 571-577.—Studied the effects 
of 2 stages of sleep (REM and NREM sleep) and 
wakefulness on the visual evoked responses (VERs) in a 
total of 94 polygraphic EEG recordings obtained 
repeatedly from 15 preterm infants. The latencies of 
various peaks of the VERs did not differ significantly 
during REM sleep and Stage 3 (characterized by trace 
alternant) at all conceptional ages from 29-45 wks. The 
amplitudes of long latency negative waves at 29-34 wks 
conceptional age (N,) and at 35-38 wks (№ меге 
significantly greater during REM sleep than during Stage 
3. This is in contrast to the findings previously obtained 
on adults. The latencies were shortest and the amplitudes 
largest during wakefulness. (French summary) (39 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

2512. Weerts, Theodore C. & Lang, Peter J. (U. Iowa) 
The effects of eye fixation and stimulus and response 
location on the contingent negative variation (CNV). 
Biological Psychology, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 1-19.—Recorded 
vertex and parietal cortical slow waves and horizontal 
and vertical eye movement from 16 male undergradua- 
tes. Each $ was run in 4 constant-foreperiod reaction 
time conditions in which the location of the au 
stimulus (speaker position above or below, to the S’s z 
or right) and the presence or absence of an eye We = 
light were varied. Eye movements were unrelat 4 
stimulus location but were correlated with the рош | 
the response key. Eye fixation resulted in reduce! 2 
movement; however, it markedly reduced the rr 
potential (contingent negative variation—CNV),. ae 
the fixation light also served as the imperative stimi e 
The relationship of eyeblinks and eye movement 9 fe 
CNV was complex, and no method provided рё i 
correction for this artifact. The biphasic character 0 s 
cortical potential during the reaction time foreper! ently 
also demonstrated. An early negative phase 1s appar evel 
related to signal stimulus orientation and habituals 
trials; a separate, later negativity, appearing ju (19 
the imperative stimulus, appears to be the true CNY. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

2513. Winters, R. W.; Hickey, T. L. & Pollack, ra 
(U. Miami) Effect of variations of target location 
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the peripheral responses of on-center retinal ganglion 
cells in the cat. Vision Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 
1487-1498.—Used annuli of constant area but differing 
in distance from the receptive field center to study the 
characteristics of the receptive field periphery of single 
on-center retinal ganglion cells in adult cats. 2 types of 
on-center cells were encountered. One type gave respon- 
ses that reflected characteristics of both the tive 
center response mechanism and the receptive field 
surround response mechanism. An on-off response was 
observed for annuli anywhere in the receptive field 
periphery. The strength of all components of the on-off 
response decreased towards the outer edge of the 
receptive field. A 2nd group of cells gave an on-off 
response for targets near the receptive field center but 
changed to an off response as the annulus was moved to 
à greater distance from the receptive field center. The off 
response decreased in strength as the outer edge of the 
receptive field was approached. The shape of the off 
response did not vary (within defined limits) with 
changes in either intensity or annulus distance. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal summary. 

2514. Winters, R. W.; Hickey, T. L. & Skaer, D. H. 
(U. Miami) Spatial summation in the receptive field 
periphery of two types of on-center neurons in cat 
retina. Vision Research, 1973(Aug) Vol. 13(8), 
1499-1509.—Used peripheral annuli with the same 
inside diameters but variable outside diameters to study 
the peripheral summing properties of Group I and 
Group II cells (№ = 108) in normal adult cats. Results 
Show that Group I and Group П cells could be 
differentiated on the basis of their responses to changes 
in the size of peripheral annuli. Group I cells showed 
Spatial summation of both the on-excitation and the off- 
excitation of on-off responses elicited by peripheral 
annuli. This finding was not dependent upon the 
location of the target in the receptive field periphery. The 
effect of target size on the response of Group II cells was 
dependent upon the location of the target in the 
receptive field periphery. When the inside portion of the 
annulus was near the receptive field center in the on-off 
Zone, small increases in target size produced an increase 
in the strength of the on-excitation whereas large 
changes in target size lead to a decrease in its strength. 
Off-excitation showed spatial summation across the 
entire receptive field periphery. It was possible to 
Famonstrate linear spatial summation in the receptive 
leld periphery of Group П but not Group I cells. 
(French, German & Russian summaries)—Journal 
Summary, 

B 2515. Winzer, G. & Shamir, J. (Siemens AG., 
MUST Lab., Munich, W. Germany) EEG spectral 
2 ine by coherent optical processing. Electroenc- 
d 6 5гарйу & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973Qun), Vol: 
al ), 659-664.—Notes that some aspects of an EEG 

tve may be described quantitatively by evaluating the 
ie Spectrum for a sequence of time epochs. Electron- 
evices were used for real time and postrecording 
npproaches: These approaches suffered from low resolu- 
on in the spectrum when a limited number of filter 
їп on меге used or a small storage capacity comput- 

g device was applied. In the postrecording approach 


Coherent optical Processing was a very useful tool for 
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high resolution spectral analysis of ink traced curves. 
The technique described is well suited for single and 
multichannel analysis and was successfully tested on real 
multichannel EEG ink tracings. The simple provisional 
laboratory system which was devised to evaluate the 
power spectrum may be extended so as to extract highly 
compressed information (e.g., the variation of statistical 
moments with time) (German summary)—Journal 
summary. 

2516. Yazulla, Stephen & Granda, A. M. (Harvard U., 
Biological Lab.) Opponent-color units in the thalamus of 
the pigeon (Columba livia). Vision Research, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 13(8), 1555-1563.—Recorded opponent units from 
nucleus rotundus of 17 White Carneaux pigeons. These 
units responded with excitation or inhibition to light 
stimulation from selected portions of the visible spec- 
trum. Units were classified as (--B-Y) and (-B+Y) 
opponent pairs and represented 15% of the units isolated. 
All of the opponent units were located in the ventral 
portion of nucleus rotundus, where previously a concen- 
tration of inhibitory units was found. (French, German, 
& Russian summaries) (28 ref.)—Journal summary. 
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2517. Bateson, P. P.; Rose, S. P. & Horn, С. (О. 
Cambridge, England) Imprinting: Lasting effects on 
uracil incorporation into chick brain. Science, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 181(4099), 576-578.—Trained 64 Ross 
chicks with an imprinting stimulus on the Ist day after 
hatching for 20, 60, 120, or 240 min. On the 2nd day, 
they were all retrained for 60 min. The greater the Ss’ 
experience on the Ist day, the lower the rate of 
incorporation of tritiated uracil into macromolecules in 
the anterior part of the forebrain roof on the 2nd day. 
Such effects were not found in other brain regions, nor in 
any brain region of Ss that received similar treatment on 
the Ist day but were not retrained on the 2nd.—Journal 
abstract. 

2518. Bliss, Eugene L.; Thatcher, William & Ailion, 
Janie, (U. Utah, Medical School) Relationship of stress 
to brain serotonin and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid. 
Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 
71-80.— Reports a study in which a variety of acute and 
chronic stresses in CBA mice and male Sprague-Dawley 
rats, including footshock, restraint, swimming, position- 
ing on inverted pots, and residence in a noxious habitat, 
increased the concentration of 5-hydroxyindoleacetic 
acid (5-HIAA) in Ss’ brains. Under some circumstances 
these increases persisted for several hours after the stress 
was terminated. Sleep deprivation also increased levels, 
but the differential effects of stress and loss of sleep were 
not distinguished. The increases in 5-HIAA in brain 
appeared to be due to an augmented metabolism of 
serotonin with stress. Physical activity alone did not 
appear to change levels of 5-HIAA, but males and 
females had different concentrations of 5-HIAA in their 
brains. The study suggests that serotonin neurones in the 
midbrain raphé nuclei participate in emotional activity. 
(21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2519. Bull, R. H. & Gale, M. A. (U. Exeter, England) 
The reliability of and interrelationships between various 
measures of electrodermal activity. Journal of Experi- 
mental Research in Personality, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 
300-306.—There have been many attempts to relate 
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various aspects of electrodermal activity to personality. 
However, before such relationships can be determined it 
is necessary to demonstrate the reliability of the 
autonomic measure being used. The present study with 
12 male undergraduates examined the reliability of and 
interrelationships between various aspects of electroder- 
mal activity over a period of 3 mos, The differences 
between response magnitudes when calculated in terms 
of changes in conductance and changes in resistance 
were also investigated. Number of responses, response 
magnitude (when calculated in conductance units), 
latency, and recruitment time were found to be reliable, 
as were mean conductance level and mean conductance 
level decrement. All but one of these measures intercor- 
related significantly. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2520. Claridge, Gordon $. & Herbert J. (U. 
Glasgow, Scotland) Psychoticism: A study of its biologi- 
cal basis in normal subjects. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(2), 175-187.—In- 
vestigated psychophysiological correlates of ychoti- 
cism in 61 normal Ss using S. Eysenck and H. ysenck's 
1968 PEN scale to identify high psychoticism (P) and 
high and low neuroticism (N) Ss. The covariation 
between the 2-flash threshold and skin conductance (SC) 
was examined. Results were specifically compared with 
G. Claridge and W. Hume's (see PA, Vol. 41:330) study 
which found a U-shaped relationship between threshold 
and SC level in Ss given LSD-25 and an inverted U 
function in placebo Ss. A function similar to that found 
with LSD-25 was observed in high P Ss, contrasting with 
the performance of high N Ss. Differences between high 
N and high P Ss were particularly evident in low ranges 
of SC, where significant but opposite correlations were 
found between threshold and SC. Low N Ss resembled 
high P Ss in this range. Results provide evidence for 


2521. Corah, Norman L. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The classical conditioning model of emotion: Aversive 


. The conditioning group received shocks following dental 

Segments while the control group did not. Conditioning 
was followed by presentation of both complete videota- 
Pes. Data support the classical conditioning model of 
emotional response and Suggest that it is possible to 
directly condition a complex compound stimulus class. 
Postconditioning responsivity appeared to reflect an 
incubation of anxiety effect with implications for the 


devel i 
ja Rent of phobic responses. (18 ref.)—Journal 


2522. Curzon, G. 
England) Relationships 
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pyrrolase and on brain 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) and 
5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5-НТАА). These conclusions 
were offered: (a) Single cortisol injection caused pyrrola- 
se to increase and both brain 5-HT and 5-HIAA to fall, 
but the changes became less marked with increasing аре 
of the animals. (b) Immobilization stress caused prolon- 
ged increase of pyrrolase and a transient fall of brain 5- 
T, but the changes were largely prevented by previous 
adrenalectomy. (c) Immobilization caused a transient 
increase of brain 5-HIAA whether intact or adrenalec- 
tomized rats were used. (d) When cortisol injection was 
repeated 5-HT did not fall. In terms of the proposed 
model for relationships between biochemical changes in 
endogenous depression, it is considered that a stress 
situation such as immobilization, as an analogy with 
reactive depression, bears little relationship to endoge- 
nous depression in which рар stressful circum- 
stances are usually thought not to have a major role. 
Even when precipitating circumstances are not discover- 
able there may be a physiologically determined inability 
to accommodate to changes in environment or state 
which, being small or part of the normal pattern of life, 
may easily be disregarded. Thus it is concluded that the 
absence of precipitants may be more apparent than real. 
(43 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 3 

2523. Downing, A. C. (U. Bristol, Brain & Perception 
Lab., England) Optical scanning in the lateral eyes of 
the copepod Copilia. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(3), Mie 
—Studied the photoreceptor movements of the latera 
eyes of live intact female Copilia quadrata. Results 
indicate that the scanning movements of the receptor 
structure are an intrinsic part of normal visual function- 
ing and that they tend to precede intermittent swimming 
movements of the limbs. 

2524. Fuller, John L.; Brady-Wood, Susan & Elias, 
Merrill F, (State U. New York, Binghamton) pic | 
retinal degeneration and brain size upon ра 
reversal learning in mice. Perceptual & Motor Ski d 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 947-950.—Found that s: 
male C3H/J mice selected for high brain weight Ae 
superior to 15 unselected controls in initial and ba 
learning of a spatial discrimination in a water Ton 
Ss selected for low brain weight were superior to em of 
on initial learning but not on reversals. The рге TT 
retinal degeneration in the low weight line and in cn 
controls was not an important factor in performa 
—Journal abstract. J. (U. 

2525. Geen, Russell С. & Rakosky, John ^ j| 
Missouri) Interpretations of observed aggression ^P. 
their effect on GSR. Journal of Experimental Reset” eq 
Personality, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 289-292. Mons 
the GSRs and heart rates of 55 male college stu des 
while they viewed a film of a fictitious prize fight wd on 
of 5 conditions which varied the interpretation ү Was 
the fight by the E. In 3 of the 5 conditions the igh w 
described as, respectively, an instance of rev EA 
nonhostile match between professionals, or а Ta 
beating administered to an objectionable person. 


S 
condition the fight was described as revenge, БШ ОН 
was explicitly reminded that the ATE film was 


Portrayed by actors. In a 5th condition ed of 
shown without commentary. Ss who were remm GSRs 
the fictional nature of the movie manifested fewe 
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than Ss who regarded the film as a depiction of vengeful 
or professional violence.—Journal abstract. 

2526. Graham, Frances K. & Slaby, Diana A. (U. 
Wisconsin Hosp., Madison) Differential heart rate 
changes to equally intense white noise and tone. 
Psychophysiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 347-362.—Pre- 
sented 12 male undergraduates with 10 white noise and 
12 Ss with 10 tone stimuli of 5-sec duration, uncontrol- 
led, fast rise time, and equal SPL. Ss showed large 
differences in heart rate (HR) response. Noise elicited a 
diphasic response of marked acceleration followed by 
deceleration, and tone a triphasic response of decelera- 
tion-acceleration-deceleration. The short-latency acceler- 
ation followed noise habituated rapidly although some 
acceleration persisted throughout the 10 trials. With 
stimulus repetition, response to tone showed lessened 
deceleration and an insignificant increase in long-latency 
acceleration. It is suggested that stimulus onset charac- 
teristics determine the short-latency HR response and 
steady-state characteristics the longer-latency phases. 
The relationship to fast and slow components of startle is 
discussed as well as possible mechanisms that may 
account for the differing effects of noise and tone. (32 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

2527. Hammerman, A.; Fogel, S. & Stern, J. A. 
(Washington U.) The development of "cortical mod- 
els”: Differential effects of mode of stimulus presenta- 
tion. International Journal of Psychobiology, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 2(4), 249-258.—Studied habituation of electroder- 
mal orienting responses (ORs) to complex stimuli 
presented either visually or auditorily to 25 undergradua- 
tes. Habituation of onset ORs as measured either by 
total number of ORs or by trials to criterion progressed 
Significantly more rapidly for the auditory mode of 
stimulus presentation than for the visual. Results suggest 
that the modeling system for visual stimuli is different 
from ог more complex than the modeling system for 
auditory stimuli. The study also demonstrated slower 
habituation of the OR associated with a stimulus 
complex than of ORs associated with a component. 
Results demonstrate a need for a change in E. N. 
Sokolov’s 1963 model accounting for the process of 
habituation. A substitute model is presented.—Journal 
abstract. 

2528. Hartung, С. Harley. (Central Missouri State U.) 
Specificity of training as indicated by heart-rate 
response to exercise. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Арг), Vol. 36(2), 639-645.—Monitored the heart 
fates of 3 groups of 10 college males prior to, during, and 
in recovery from a standard treadmill walk. Ss were 

stance runners who had received previous trea 
training, swimmers who had been trained on other 
endurance tasks, and nontrained healthy controls. The 
Tunners had significantly better mean endurance times 
Ge., time to reach heart rates of 110, 130, 150, and 170 
beats/min) than the swimmers. The swimmers did not 
Perform significantly better than controls except on time 
to reach 130 beats/min. In recovery to 130 beats/min, 
there was no significant difference among the means of 
the 3 groups. The. only significant difference among 
group means to final recovery heart rate (90 beats/min) 
Was between the runners and controls.—Journal abstract. 
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2529. Hickey, T. L.; Winters, R. W. & Pollack, J. € 
(О. Miami) Center-surround interactions іп two types ‹ 
on-center retinal ganglion cells in the cat. Visio 
Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 1511-1526. 

2530. Hoddes, E., et al. (Stanford U., Medical Schoo 
Quantification of sleepiness: A new approach. Psychc 
physiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 431436.—Investigate 
whether the Stanford Sleepiness Scale (SSS), a self-ratin 
scale used to quantify progressive steps in sleepines: 
cross-validates with performance on mental tasks an 
whether the SSS demonstrates changes in sleepiness wit 
sleep loss. 5 undergraduates were given a brief test о 
memory and the Wilkinson Addition Test in 2 tes 
sessions and the Wilkinson Vigilance Test in 2 othe 
sessions spaced throughout a 16-hr day for 6 days. S 
made SSS ratings every 15 min during their wakin 
activities. On Night 4, Ss underwent all-night slee; 
deprivation. On all other nights, Ss were allowed only: 
hrs in bed. Mean SSS ratings correlated r = .68 wit 
performance on the Wilkinson tests. Discrete SSS rating 
correlated г = .47 with performance on the memor 
test. Moreover, mean baseline SSS ratings were found t 
be significantly lower than corresponding ratings of th 
deprivation period.—Journal abstract. 

2531. Hopkins, Robert W.; Gaito, John & Howick 
David. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Electro 
phoretic histone patterns during shock avoidanc 
conditioning and visual stimulation. International Jour 
nal of Psychobiology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 259-263 
—Conducted 4 shock avoidance conditioning and | 
visual stimulation experiments with a total of 61 mal 
Wistar rats. Histones were extracted from brain tissu 
and analyzed by polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis 
Electrophoretic patterns of the 5 major histone bands fo 
conditioned and visually stimulated Ss were the same a 
for controls.—Journal abstract. 

2532. Horn, G.; Rose, S. P. & Bateson, P. P. (U 
Cambridge, England) Experience and plasticity in th 
central nervous system. Science 1973(Aug), Vo 
181(4099), 506—514.— Discusses a number of experiment 
which indicate plasticity in the developing CNS and, to : 
lesser extent, in the adult system. It is pointed ou 
however, that many difficult problems exist in trying t 
establish a definite relationship between the observe 
neural changes and learning. Experiments are describe 
which studied biochemical changes in young chick 
during imprinting. The biochemical data, however, an 
hence their behavioral implications, are subject | 
ambiguities of interpretation. Overall, the results of tl 
experiments, although not conclusive, accord with tl 
view that rapidly occurring biochemical changes in tl 
forebrain roof are specifically linked to training, and it 
hoped to discover whether such changes are exclusive 
linked also. Possible neural mechanisms involved 
learning procedures are considered in detail. (110 re 
—1. Davis. 

2533. Johansson, Gunn & Frankenhaeuser, Mariani 
(U. Stockholm, Psychological Lab., Sweden) Tempo 
factors in sympatho-adrenomedullary activity followi 
acute behavioral activation. Biological Psychology, 19" 
Vol. 1(1), 63-73.—Gave 16 19-33 yr old male student: 
complex choice-reaction task under time pressu 
Epinephrine and norepinephrine excretion, heart ra 
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and subjective reactions were measured before, during, 
and after the work period and at corresponding points in 
time in a control session without work. Mean epinephri- 
ne excretion, heart rate, and subjective arousal increased 
significantly during work and returned to baseline levels 
within 1-2 hrs after the end of work. There were large 
inter-individual differences in the rate at which epine- 
phrine output decreased. When Ss whose epinephrine 
output decreased rapidly were compared with those 
whose output decreased slowly, it was found that rapid 
decreasers had higher baseline levels of epinephrine, 
performed better on the choice-reaction task, and had 
lower scores in neuroticism. The significance of temporal 
factors in epinephrine-mediated adjustment to environ- 
mental stressors is discussed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2534. Jolley, Alan & Thomas, Russell. (University 
Coll., Cardiff, Wales) A technique for monitoring the 
heart rate of rats in the open field test. Biological 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 75-77. 

2535. Mirabile, Charles S. (Inst. of Living, Hartford, 
Conn.) Orienting mechanisms and behavior. Psychiatric 
Annals, 1973(May), Vol. 3(5), 35-51.—Examines the 
study of orienting mechanisms which seems to have great 
potential for understanding the interaction of brain 
function and behavior. Early results Suggest that the 
population may be divisible into 2 personality types 
based upon different orienting tendencies and that the 
genetic transition from 1 type to the other may be 
associated with a vulnerability in the organization of the 
nervous system that promotes mental illness. In general 
terms, the personality differences seem to be well 
characterized by Jung’s distinction between the extravert 
and the introvert. An awareness of such personality 
differences may help the Practitioner to deal with 
numerous problems heretofore less understandable. (15 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

2536. Nettelbeck, T. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
The effects of shock-induced anxiety on noise in the 
visual system. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 297-304. 
—Examined the sensitivity of D. Vickers, Т. Nettelbeck, 
and R. Willson’s (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 2) index of noise 
in the visual system S,, to anxiety produced by painful 
electric shocks arriving at unpredictable times. Results 
with 10 male and 10 female postgraduate students, 
faculty members, and undergraduates suggest that, 
although increased anxiety did not produce consistent or 
Significant changes in heart rate or in degree of caution, 
it did cause a marked increase in noise. (44 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. С 

2537. Óhman, Arne & Bohlin, Gunilla. (U. U sala, 
Sweden) Magnitude and habituation of the orlenting 

reaction as predictors of discriminative electrodermal 


conditioning. Journal о| Experiment Р = 
айу, 1973(Apn, e (perimental Research in Person 
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magnitude had no predictive power with regard to. 
subsequent conditioning. However, compared to habi- i: 
tuators, Ss who did not habituate showed (a) larger 
overall CS, pre-UCS, and post-UCS responses during — 
both conditioning and extinction; (b) superior CS .— 
Tesponse discrimination during extinction; and (c) better 
pre-UCS response conditioning both during conditioning — 
and extinction. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. : 

2538. Ostberg, О. (Kooperativa Förbundet, Lab. of © 
Environmental Hygiene & Ergonomics, Stockholm, - 
Sweden) Circadian rhythms of food intake and oral 
temperature in “morning” and "evening" groups of . 
individuals. Ergonomics, 1973(Mar), Vol. 16(2), 203-209. _ 
— Used a questionnaire on personal preferences and a 
habits to identify “morning” and “evening” types of 
undergraduates (№ = 21). Ss recorded their oral tem- _ 
peratures and food intakes throughout the day during a 
4-wk and a 4-day period, respectively. The morning 
group had its mean circadian temperature maximum 5 
hrs earlier than the evening group, and had its cumulati- 
ve food intake distribution curve 1% hrs ahead of the 
evening group. After adjusting the food distribution by. 
1⁄ hrs in thetime base to get a least-square fit, significant 
differences between the distributions remained. It is 
Suggested that morning types have a more autonomous 
24-hr periodicity than evening types. It is concluded that 
the questionnaires used discriminated extreme morning ү 
and evening types of Ss in terms of oral temperature and 
food intake. Food intake seems to be a sensitive enough 
measure to be included in studies of interindividual 
differences of circadian rhythms. (French & German 
summaries) (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2539. Schaefer, Sigrid & Engel, Rolf R. (U. München, 
Neurological Clinic, W. Germany) Operant control of 
autonomic functions: Biofeedback bibliography. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 863-875. 
— Groups 280 references to studies on instrumental ОГ 
operant learning of autonomically controlled responses 
in humans and animals into categories: books, review 
articles, and theoretical discussions; cortical activity; 
electromyogram; cardiovascular activity; electrodermal 
activity; remaining autonomic functions; therapeuti i 
applications; instrumentation and methodology; an 
miscellaneous.—Journal abstract. 

2540. Schoenfeld, Lawrence S.; Cooper, J. С. & 
Martin, Frederick N. (U. Texas, Medical School, bo 
Antonio) Recruitment, loudness and the stapedia 
reflex threshold under hypnosis. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 420-422.— Established 
stapedial reflex thresholds for 2 normal-hearing female 
adults to assess the effect of hypnotic suggestion on that 
threshold. Hypnotic suggestions that the test stimulus 
was either "very loud" or "very soft" did not alter the 
reflex threshold, although the suggestions of loud 
and softness did alter Ss’ experience. Use of the vo 
“loudness” in discussions of recruitment is questioned. 
—Journal abstract. i 

2541. Segall, Mary E. (Arizona State U.) Cardiac 
responsivity to auditory stimulation in preme 
infants. Nursing Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1); e 
— Exposed 30 lo -birth-weight premature infants (28- E 
wks gestational age) toa taped recording of the mo 
voice while hospitalized. These Ss were matched with 
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low-birth-weight infants who did not receive supplemen- 
tary auditory stimulation. Each S's cardiac response to 
auditory stimuli (the mother's voice, an unknown female 
voice, and white noise) was measured during a testing 
session when an infant reached a total of 36 wks 
gestational age. Measurements were recorded while the S 
was quiescent and aroused. The change in heart rate to 
the white noise and the mother's voice was significantly 
greater in the experimental than in the control group. 
Results are interpreted in light of J. Lacey's 1967 
hypothesis concerning the receptivity requirements of the 
situation. It is concluded that the typical environment in 
which premature infants are cared for while hospitalized 
is monotonous in terms of sensory stimulation and may 
affect the responsivity of the premature infant. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2542. Sroufe, L. Alan & Morris, David. (U. Minneso- 
ta, Inst. of Child Development) Respiratory-cardiac 
relationships in children. Psychophysiology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 10(4), 377-382.—Assessed the effects of breathing 
on heart rate (HR) and HR variability in 30 6-, 8-, and 
10-yr-old boys. Rate of breathing affected only HR 
variability, with faster breathing producing more stable 
HR. Replicating previous findings with adults, depth of 
breathing affected both HR and HR variability, with 
deep breathing producing the fastest, most variable HR. 
Absolute effects of the respiratory manipulations on HR 
variability were found to be greater for children than for 
adults, and there was also a developmental trend of both 
decreasing HR and variability. Implications of these 
findings for developmental studies using HR as a 
dependent measure are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2543. Townsend, Richard E.; Johnson, Laverne C. & 
Muzet, Alain. (U.S. Naval Hosp., Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Effects of long term 
exposure to tone pulse noise on human sleep. Psycho- 
Physiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 369-376.—Obtained 
electrophysiological and self-report data from 10 and 20 
US. Navy enlisted men, respectively, during 15 days of 
baseline, “30 days of 24-hr per day exposure to a 660 
msec, 3.5K Hz tone pulse with a 22 sec interstimulus 
interval (10 days each at 80, 85, and 90 db), and during a 
10-day postexposure period. A self-reported increase in 
difficulty falling asleep was not substantiated by objecti- 
ve sleep latency measures. Changes in total hours of 
sleep, number of awakenings, and percent time for sleep 
Stages were of small magnitude and not consistently 
telated to stimulus intensity. All 10 monitored Ss gave 
clear EEG and autonomic responses to the stimulus, with 
по evidence of response extinction over the 30-day 
exposure period. There was no change in average all- 
Night heart rate. Total number of body movements 
during the night did not change. However, the movem- 
ents that did occur tended to be triggered by the 
Stimulus, with most movements closely following the 
fone pulse. The youth and good health of the Ss, and the 

thr per day exposure, favoring rapid adaptation to the 
oe are suggested to account for the lack of 

Tuption of sleep. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

il 2544. Wade, foni pe M. J. & Bohrer, R. E. (U. 
шой, Children's Research Center, Motor Performance 

Play Research Lab. Champaign) Biorhythms in the 
activity of children during free play. Journal of the 
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Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 
155-162.—Hypothesized that the interaction between the 
arousal to action of environmental stimuli and recovery 
from that activity would generate biorhythms in the 
activity level of 16 kindergarten children. The level of 
environmental stimuli was manipulated by varying the 
play-group size and the apparatus; higher environmental 
complexity was expected to produce more pronounced 
rhythms. The heart rates of Ss playing in monad, dyad, 
and tetrad group sizes in 2 playroom configurations were 
monitored and spectral analysis was used to locate 
significant biorhythms. There was a tendency toward 40- 
min (slow frequency) and 15-min (fast frequency) 
biorhythms. The group size manipulation produced the 
strongest biorhythmic behavior in the dyadic groups. 
Apparatus differences were not significant, but the 
configuration containing a minimum quantity of play 
apparatus produced more variable activity than the 
configuration containing a large amount of play appara- 
tus. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2545. Ward, Charles D.; Ward, Karen M.; Randers- 
Pehrson, Susan B. & Runion, Linda. (U. Maryland) Birth 
order and dreams. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 155-156.—Asked 88 male and 91 
female college students to write down their most recent 
dreams in as much detail as possible. The dreams were 
subjected to a content analysis to discover possible 
differences in affiliative imagery between firstborn and 
later-born Ss. As expected, firstborns recalled fewer 
dreams than later borns, presumably because of their 
more highly socialized personalities. Among males, a 
theme of “positive interaction” was more frequent in 
dreams of firstborns than in those of later borns. Dreams 
of firstborns also tended to contain more persons than 
those of later borns. No such differences were evident in 
the dreams of females —Author abstract. 

2546. Welker, W. I. (U. Wisconsin, Medical School, 
Lab. of Neurophysiology, Madison) Principles of organi- 
zation of the ventrobasal complex in mammals. Brain, 
Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 7(4), 253-336.—Reviews 
the literature and derives 18 principles of structural and 
functional organization referable to the ventrobasal 
complex. The principles are categorized under the labels 
of somesthetic sources, laterality, somatotopy, subnu- 
clear organization, receptive field unity and stability, 
preservation of relative size of smallest receptive fields, 
differential development of projections from specialized 
body regions, differential location of projections from 
smallest receptive fields, differential overlap of adjacent 
afferent projections, preservation of submodality infor- 
mation, spatial distribution of submodalities, confluence 
of multiple afferent pathways, numerical augmentation, 
thalamocortical projections, corticothalamic specificity, 
spatiotemporal transactions, phylogenetic specialization, 
and neurobehavioral correlations. Methods are discussed 
for improving understanding of the circuits in which the 
ventrobasal complex is involved. (21 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Genetics 


2547. Anatasi, Anne. (Fordham U.) Common fallacies 
about heredity, environment, and human behavior. ACT 
Research Reports, 1973(May), Vol. 58, 11 p.—Discusses 
misconceptions about the role of heredity and environ- 
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ment in human behavior that can lead to inappropriate 
decisions for social action and public policy. Interpreta- 
tions of the relations of heredity and environment are 
discussed. In particular, the limited meaning of the 
heritability ratio is described along with misinterpreta- 
tions stemming from the work of A. Jensen. Finally, 
attention is directed to the potentially more useful 
considerations of how specific hereditary and environ- 
mental conditions lead to particular behavioral outco- 
mes. It is argued that only through a clear understanding 
of the operation of hereditary and environmental factors 
in behavior development can effective decisions be made 
for the individual and society.—Journal abstract. 

2548. Elias, Merrill F. (Syracuse U.) Disciplinary 
barriers to progress in behavior genetics: Defensive 
reactions to bits and pieces. Нитап Development, 1973, 
Vol. 16(1-2), 119-132.—A review of the literature 
indicates that the broad perspective provided by an 
interdisciplinary approach to behavior genetics seems 
essential for the synthesis of available data and the 
application of resulting generalizations to the needs of 
society. Such an approach has long been impeded by 
attempts to determine how much of a particular behavior 
is contributed by heredity and how much by environ- 
ment. Contemporary behavior geneticists view this 
approach as meaningless and suggest that the appropria- 
te question is how heredity and environment interact to 
influence behavior. It is concluded that increased 
emphasis on the underlying mechanisms of environ- 
ment-heredity interactions would foster interdisciplinary 
research by removing the need for extreme defensive 
reactions on behalf of either nature or nurture. (55 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2549. Matheny, Adam P. (U. Louisville, Health 
Sciences Center, Child Development Unit) Hereditary 
Components of response to the double trapezium 
illusion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 
511-513.—Presented the double trapezium illusion to 68 
pairs of 9-11 yr old same-sex twins. Serological tests 
identified 39 identical and 29 fraternal twin pairs. 
Intrapair differences in the magnitude of the illusion 
were significantly less for identical pairs, indicating a 
hereditary component in the illusion.—Journal abstract. 

2550. Miner, Gary D. (U. Minnesota, Psychiatry 
Research Unit) The evidence for genetic components in 
the neuroses: A review. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Sul), Vol. 29(1), 111-118.—4 review of previous 
studies of families and twins suggests that some neuroses 
(eg, anxiety neurosis) have an important genetic 
component, whereas others m c hysterical neurosis) 
may have none or a relatively unimportant genetic 
component. The heritability takes the form of a genetic 
predisposition that culminates in clinical neurotic symp- 

toms only when the person is subjected to the proper set 
of environmental stresses. Psychological test studies 
show Significant heritabilities of various 
traits, including “neurotic tendencies.” Animal studies 
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which some genetic loci are additive while other loci 
function via various genetic mechanisms. (56 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2551. Nies, Alexander; Robinson, Donald S5 
Lamborn, Kathleen R. & Lampert, Richard P. (Veterans 
Administration Center, White River Junction, Vt) 
Genetic control of platelet and plasma monoamine 
oxidase activity. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun) Vol. 28(6), 834-838.— Measured the MAO 
activity of platelets and plasma from 9 pairs of 
monozygous (MZ) twins, 11 pairs of dizygous (DZ) 
twins, and 20 control pairs matched on age (14-63 yrs) 
and sex. Mean intrapair difference in platelet and plasma 
MAO activity and the variability of intrapair differences 
was smallest (near zero) for MZ twins, with DZ twins 
next and controls having the greatest variability. Intra- 
class correlation coefficients for platelet and’ plasma 
enzyme activity were greatest for MZ twins and smallest 
for controls. Heritability of the platelet and plasma 
enzyme activities were .83 and .86, respectively. The 
distribution of platelet MAO activity was nonunimodal, 
indicating the possibility of genetic heterogeneity. Re- 
sults indicate that genetic factors influence the activity of 
MAO, an enzyme which influences biogenic amine 
metabolism and may play a role in depression and other 
neuropsychiatric illnesses. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


2552. Overton, Willis Е. (T: emple U.) On the assump- 
tive base of the nature-nurture controversy: Additive 
versus interactive conceptions. Human Development, 
1973, Vol. 16(1-2), 74-89.—Examines the major concep- 
tual features of the nature-nurture issue and explores 
theoretical, methodological, and empirical dimensions 
which derive from the conceptual. It is argued that the 
most basic issues are reflections of a paradigm clash 
between opposing world views. At the pretheoretical 
level the clash is represented by 1 perspective which 
asserts nature-nurture to be additive, and another which 
asserts they are interactive. Both within- and Бер 
paradigm differences are discussed. (56 ref.)—Journa 
abstract. 


2553. Poley, Wayne & Royce, J. R. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Behavior genetic analysis of mouse 
emotionality: Il. Stability of factors across genotypes. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(2), 
116-120.—Mated 3 emotionally divergent strains of mics 
(SWR/J, A/HeJ, and SJL/J) to produce 3 populations: а 
pure strain population (n = 90), an Е, population b 

= 120), and an F, population (n = 96). АП Ss MUN 
tested on a battery of measures of emotionality. rd 
population was factored separately by principal pud 
nents factoring with varimax and promax quie 8 
Factorial invariance was assessed quantitatively y 
congruence coefficients. 8 of the resultant factors Ner 
found to be replicable across populations. These ber 
Autonomic Balance, Motor Discharge, Territorial Me 2 
ing, Acrophobia, Tunneling-1, Tunneling-2, оази 
Swimming, and Audiogenic Reactivity. Of the 8 factor x 
Motor Discharge was most distinct in each popularan 
and Tunneling-1 was least distinct. (16 ref.) — Journa! 
abstract. 
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2554. Aakre, Beatrice; Strobel, David 4A; 
Zimmermann, R. R. & Geist, C. R. (U. Montana) 
Reactions to intrinsic and extrinsic rewards in protein- 
malnourished monkeys. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 787-790.—Tested 10 rhesus 
monkeys on a 12-part puzzle manipulation apparatus. 6 
Ss were maintained on a protein-deficient diet containing 
3.5% casein by weight, while 4 Ss received a high-protein 
diet containing 25% casein by weight. The high-protein 
Ss had an elevated manipulation rate compared with 
low-protein Ss when the only reinforcement was the 
manipulation of the puzzles (intrinsic reward). However, 
when food (extrinsic reward) was introduced, the low- 
protein Ss manipulated at a level equal to or greater than 
the high-protein Ss. Introduction of 100% and partial 
reinforcement conditions showed manipulation rates to 
be relatively consistent between the 2 groups. With the 
removal of the food reward the low-protein fed Ss 
exhibited a much more rapid reduction of manipulatory 
activity than the high-protein fed Ss. This finding 
suggests that extrinsic reward is a much more salient 
variable than intrinsic reward. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2555. Ciofalo, V. B.; Tedford, R. H.; D.L.& 
Goldberg, M. E. (Schering Corp. Bloomfield, N.J.) 
Application of a digital computer for research in 
psychopharmacology. In B. Weiss (Ed.), Digital comput- 
ers in the behavioral laboratory. New York, N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p. 

2556. Kuehne, Robert; Altman, Fred & Engel, Edward. 
(U. Kentucky) A simplified method for blinding animals. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1119. 
Successfully blinded anesthetized fish and rats by 
Temoving a little vitreous humor (with needle and 
Syringe) and replacing it with caustic disinfectant. 
Advantages of this technique over enucleation are 
discussed. 

2557. LaBarba, Richard C.; Lazar, Joel M. & White, 
Jerry L. (U. Southern Florida) The effects of maternal 
Separation, isolation and sex on the response to Ehrlich 
Carcinoma in BALB/c mice. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 557-559.—Weaned 60 male and 
60 female BALB/c mice from their mothers at either 14, 
17, or 21 days of age. At 21 days all Ss were either 
isolated or paired with a cagemate of the same sex. At 45 
days Ss were inoculated with .2 ml of Ehrlich ascites 
Carcinoma. Following this tumor transplantation, weight 
Changes and survival time were recorded. Ss housed in 
Pairs survived significantly longer than Ss housed 
individually. A significant sex difference was also found, 
With males surviving longer than females. There were no 
differences in mortality rates among the 3 groups. 
а abstract. U) The 

- Sloan, Michael A. orthwestern U. 
effects of deprivation of e movement (REM) 
sleep on maze learning and aggression in the albino rat. 
(аала of Psychiatric Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 90), 
101-111.—Studied aggressive behavior and maze-learn- 
d ability in 51 male albino Charles River rats to 

"termine the effects of REM deprivation. 4 groups, 
Matched on learning ability, were compared on the 


behavioral measurements, and 5 Ss in each group had 
the brain removed for pathological examination. 3 
groups were on water-surrounded platforms and were 
deprived of REM sleep for 21 hrs for a 26-day period. 
One group was kept in their home cages. 2 platform- 
control groups were returned to their cages and allowed 
to compensate for loss of sleep for 3 hrs, while 
experimental group Ss, also returned to their home cages, 
were awakened by shaking or air blast. Results indicate 
that Ss’ maze-learning ability was not consistently 
affected by the deprivation procedure, and no neuropa- 
thology was observed. Deprivation resulted in a signifi- 
cant increase in aggressive behavior. It is hypothesized 
that in most animals the CNS can tolerate prolonged 
REM sleep deprivation and, during wakefulness, carry 
on those processes normally subserved by the REM 
phase. (20 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

2559. Wise, Larry A. & Zimmermann, Robert R. (U. 
Montana) Shock thresholds of low- and high-protein- 
reared rhesus monkeys. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 674.—Separated 18 rhesus mon- 
keys from their mothers at 90 days of age. Ss were 
maintained on an isocaloric diet that was either 3 or 25% 
protein and that was started at either 120 or 210 days of 
age. Ss received varying intensities of shock (.01-2.0 ma) 
for 14 daily 30-min sessions, and observations of the Ist 
response to shock intensity were made. Results show that 
low-protein Ss in both age groups responded to a 
significantly lower shock intensity than high-protein Ss. 
Variables accountable for shock-threshold differences 
(e.g. gross body weight) are noted.—A, Olson. 


Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 


2560. Baile, Clifton A., et al. (Smith, Kline & French 
Lab., West Chester, Pa.) Prostaglandins and food intake 
of rats: A component of energy balance regulation? 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1077-1085. 
— Modulation of food intake by signals arising in 
adipose tissue has been an important component of 
theories concerning energy balance regulation. The 
present 3 experiments tested the effects of some 
prostaglandins (PG) produced in adipose tissue on food 
and water intake in Charles-River rats. Ss were injected 
intrahypothalamically with 1 ug/pl of either PGE, or 
PGB,, bilaterally, prior to a 2-hr daily meal. PGE, but 
not PGB,, reduced food intake of Ss in groups with 
lateral hypothalamic (LH) and anterior commissure 
cannulas, but did not reduce food intake in groups with 
perifornical hypothalamic or mammillary body (MB) 
cannulas. Water intake was reduced in all groups 
injected with PGE, except the LH and MB groups. 
Anterior and medial hypothalamic groups showed a 
sustained 2°C rise in rectal temperature following 
injections of PGE,. Injections of PGE, SC, reducted 
food intake of 3 different groups of Ss at different levels 
of adiposity. Results suggest the hypothesis that some 
PGs may be components of a signal relating fat depots 
and energy balance regulation. (32 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2561. Besley, Serena S. & Sheridan, Charles L. (U. 
Missouri) Sensitive method for the detection of experi- 
mental brain lesions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 584-586.—Placed small anterior 
lesions unilaterally in 7 male albino rats whose opposite 
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hemispheres had previously been trained in diametrically 
opposed pattern-discrimination habits. Performances 
mediated by the lesioned hemisphere were significantly 
impaired, implicating extrastriate anterior cortex in the 
mediation of pattern discrimination. Traditional me- 
thods entailing the use of far more massive anterior 
lesions have failed to detect similar effects.—Journal 
abstract. 

2562. Buchanan, Denton C.; Weber, Roseann & 
Kamback, Marvin. (Rush Medical Coll. Chicago, Ill.) 
Changes in relative frequencies of behaviors in pigtail 
monkeys (Macaca nemistrina) following dorsolateral 
frontal ablations. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
32(3, Pt. 2), 1191-1196.—Observed 1 male and 1 female 
pigtail monkey with dorsolateral frontal lesions and 2 
control Ss pre- and postoperatively in social and 
isolation conditions. Behavior was exhaustively classified 
into 10 discrete categories. In both observation situations 
the distribution of behavior was consistent over time for 
controls. In the social observation condition, however, 
frontal Ss increased slow locomotion and decreased 
behaviors involving visual stimulation. No changes in 
behavior patterns were produced by the isolation 
condition.—Journal abstract. 

2563. Christenson, Terry; Wallen, Kurt; Brown, Betty 

A. & Glickman, Stephen Е. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Effects of castration, blindness and anosmia on social 
reactivity in the male mongolian gerbil (Meriones 
unguiculatus). Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
10(6), 989-994.—Analyzed the effects of a varied set of 
hormonal and sensory variables in terms of their impact 
upon social encounters between pairs of male gerbils 
(N = 52) in 2 experiments. Control observations were 
employed to assess effects of these variables on behavior 
in the test situation when no other S was present. 
Castration was found to increase aggression between 
pairs without changing the basic patterns of solitary 
behavior. Removal of visual input through blinding 
resulted in some increment in aggressive interactions and 
marked facilitation of locomotor activity. Alternately, 
anosmia which was produced either through bilateral 
removal of the olfactory bulbs or as the result of 
treatment of the peripheral mucosa with zinc sulphate, 
resulted in a general reduction in social interaction 
despite a moderate increment in locomotor activity. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2564. Delgado, José M. & Bracchitta, Humberto. (Yale 
U., Medical School) Free and instrumental behavior in 
monkeys during radiostimulation of the caudate nucle- 
us. International Journal of Psychobiology, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 2(4), 233-248.—Tested inhibitory and aggressive 
responses induced by radiostimulation of the caudate 
nucleus and central gray in 3 rhesus monkeys restrained 
in a chair and free alone or paired in a large cage. 

Mobility was recorded by telemetry. Results show: (a) 
both spontaneous and instrumental behavior were 
inhibited by radiostimulation of the head of the caudate 
nucleus. (b) Inhibitory effects did not produce disturb- 
ances in posture or equilibrium, and the stimulated S 
ceased ongoing activities in a normal-looking manner, 
resuming his behavior as soon as stimulation was over. 
(c) Lever pressing for food, taking pellets from an 
elevated feeder, aggressive manifestations, and general 
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motility were decreased during 1-һг programed stimula- 
tion of the caudate nucleus. Lying on the floor was 
increased. The effects on walking and grooming were less 
pronounced. (d) Results were far more significant when 
stimulations were applied every 5 sec than when the 
interval was 10 sec. (e) Inhibitory effects were reliable 
after thousands of stimulations, but during programed 
testing there was a progressive rise in thresholds, which 
returned to normal the next day. (f) Central gray 
stimulation increased the aggressive behavior in a 
submissive S. After a few stimulations, however, the 
response changed in character, losing aggressive compo- 
nents and manifesting itself mainly as hypermotility. 
After systemic injection of chlordiazepoxide, central gray 
stimulation, which previously induced aggressive beha- 
vior, resulted only in hypermotility. (g) After chronic 
experiments no histological lesion could be detected in 
the area which had been repeatedly stimulated. (44 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2565. Donovick, P. J.; Bliss, D. K.; Burright, R. G. & 
Wertheim, L. M. (State U. New York, Binghamton) 
Effect of pinealectomy or septal lesions on intake of 
unpalatable fluids in rats given sodium deplete or 

diets. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
10(6), 1095—1099.— Maintained pinealectomized, septal- 
lesioned, and control male Sprague-Dawley rats 
(М = 30) on a diet either replete or deplete of sodium. 
Measurements were made of fluid intake of water and 
eee solutions of potassium chloride, sodium 
chloride, and quinine hydrochloride, presented either in 
the choice or no-choice situation. When depleted of 
dietary sodium, all Ss, regardless of brain damage, 
increased their consumption of unpalatable solutions in 
response to the methods of presentation. Intake patterns 
also differed as a function of the probe solution but there 
was no indication of increased specificity of acceptability 
of sodium during deplete conditions. Brain damage did 
not alter these patterns of consummatory behavior. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2566. Franzen, E. A. & Myers, R. E. (National Inst. of 
Health, Lab. of Perinatal Physiology, Bethesda, Md.) 
Neural control of social behavior: Prefrontal and 
anterior temporal cortex. Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), 
Vol. 11(2), 141-157.—Studied the behavior of individual 
rhesus monkeys (№ = 30) in 5 separate social groups for 
13 mo. The bilateral ablation of prefrontal or of anterior 
temporal cortex in specific Ss led to critical alterations In 
social behavior and affect. These included decreased 
frequencies of: grooming other Ss, facial expressions; 
vocalizations, maternal behavior, sexual behavior, an 
other social interactions. By contrast, extensive pine 
removals of cingulate or of visual association cortex di 
not lead to deficits of social behavior. Results indias 
that the prefrontal and the anterior temporal Cora 
areas have an important function in the control an 
regulation of social behavior. (French & German 
summaries) (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2567. Goldstein, Melvin L. (Indiana U., Kokomo) 
Simple electrode for making subcortical electio 
lesions with the Baltimore Rat Stereotaxic Instrume a 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), zi 
— Describes:an electrode, constructed by modi С. 
ordinary Becton, Dickinson Company “Yale” No. 23 © 
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1¥in stainless steel hypodermic needle, for producng 
subcortical lesions in rats electrolytically. The electrode 
has shown little evidence of corrosion after repeated use. 

2568. Keyes, Joseph B. (Louisiana State U.) ECS- 
produced disruption of a go, no-go discrimination in 
rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
1(6-B), 439-440.—Trained 16 male albino rats on a go- 
light on (off), no-go-light off (on) leverpress discrimina- 
tion task using a discrete trial procedure. Reinforcement 
was given on a variable ratio schedule. All Ss were 
trained to a criterion of 90%. Following training, ⁄ of the 
Ss were given ECS and the others received no treatment. 
f Ss given ECS showed a deficit in performance when 
| tested 24 hr later. Results are discussed in terms of a 
disruption of a response inhibition mechanism.—Journal 
abstract. 

2569. Manzoni, T.; Hunter, M.; Maccabe, J. J. & 
Ettlinger, G. (U. Ferrara, Inst. of Human Physiology, 
Italy) Tactile discrimination performance in the mon- 
key: The effect of commissure section on transfer of 
training between the hands. Cortex, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
9(1), 40-55.—Assessed intermanual tactile transfer in 13 
monkeys allocated to the following groups: 3 unoperated 
controls; 2 with division of only the corpus callosum; 4 
with division of the corpus callosum and of the posterior 
commissure; 2 with division of the corpus callosum and 
the thalamic massa intermedia; and 2 with division of 
the corpus callosum, posterior commissure, and massa 
intermedia. The anterior commissure was sectioned in 6 
of 10 Ss undergoing surgery. Transfer was evaluated on 6 
tactile tasks: 2 involving shape discrimination and 1 
involving size discrimination trained to 90 correct 
responses in 100 trials; 1 easy task involving roughness 
discrimination trained to 14 correct responses in 15 
trials; and 2 tasks involving threshold determinations for 
7596 correct performance with stimuli differing їп 
roughness or size. Findings suggest that in the absence of 
the corpus callosum the massa intermedia supports 
tactile transfer more effectively than does the posterior 
commissure; that almost no transfer occurs on combined 
division of the corpus callosum, posterior commissure, 
and massa intermedia; and that the anterior commissure 
is not involved. Also, that there is as much transfer for a 
Biven surgical group on tasks involving size instead of 
Toughness discrimination; that for a given surgical group 
there is more transfer on easy than difficult tasks; and 
that this last variable can perhaps be attributed not to 
the influence of task difficulty per se, but to the relatively 
Breater degree of overtraining with easy than with 
difficult tasks.—R. Gunter. 

2570. Mendelson, Joseph. (U. Kansas) Ecological 
Modulation of brain stimulation effects. International 
Journal of Psychobiology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 285- 304. 
—Conducted a series of tests with a total of 25 male 
adult rats. Ss, operating a shuttle box to obtain electrical 
Stimulation in the feeding-drinking-gnawing area of the 
lateral hypothalamus, preferred longer or shorter dura- 
tions of stimulation, depending on the nature and 
availability of objects of various degrees of ecological 
Significance. Preferred duration of stimulation was 
рез by the availability of food powder or water and 

ecreased by the availability of food pellets, rat pups, 
Pieces of paper (nest-building material), or pieces of 
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wood, cork, or rubber. Most Ss developed a tendency to 

Objects from the “оп” side of the shuttle box to the 
"off" side on almost every trial. In preference tests, only 
8 Ss consistently chose ecologically significant objects in 
preference to others, while 5 developed a strong 
preference for objects of little ecological significance, 
and 4 showed no consistent preference for either type. 
Object-carrying is interpreted in terms of the "security 
hypothesis," which has been previously postulated to 
account for the hoarding behavior engaged in by rodents 
under natural conditions. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2571. Rice, Robert W. & Campbell, James F. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Effects of neocortical 
ablations on eating elicited by hypothalamic stimula- 
tion. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 39(3), 
359-371—In a study with 160 male hooded rats, 
unilateral and 2-stage bilateral ablations had marked 
effects on stimulation-bound feeding. These included 
temporary or permanent failure to feed, increase in 
current thresholds, and reduction in the persistence of 
feeding during stimulation. Analysis of the data by a 
multiple regression technique indicates that the failure to 
feed was related to the amount of unilateral and bilateral 
damage to the frontal region but not to other cortical 
regions. Changes in threshold were not related to frontal 
damage as such; rather, these changes appeared to be a 
function of an interaction between the sites of stimula- 
tion and amount of cortical damage. Persistence changes 
were related to the degree of frontal damage. Failure to 
feed appeared to reflect disorganization of food-seeking 
rather than consummatory responses. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2572. Routtenberg, Aryeh & Holzman, Nancy. (Nor- 
thwestern U., Cresap Lab. of Neuroscience & Behavior) 
Memory disruption by electrical stimulation of substan- 
tia nigra, pars compacta. Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
181(4094), 83-86.—Electrically stimulated the substantia 
nigra, pars compacta, of 79 male Holtzman albino rats 
while they were learning a simple footshock task of 
withdrawal and response suppression. Stimulation dis- 
rupted retention of that task 24 hrs after original 
learning. Stimulation in the reticular zone of the 
substantia nigra was without effect on retention perfor- 
mance. Stimulation through electrodes in the medial 
lemniscus, red nucleus, or brain stem regions surround- 
ing the substantia nigra, pars compacta, was also 
ineffective. Original learning performance, measured as 
time to criterion, was unimpaired by the stimulation. 
Posttrial stimulation in the substantia nigra, pars 
compacta, but not in adjacent structures, also disrupted 
retention performance. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2573. Salama, Andre I. & Goldberg, Morton E. 
(Warner-Lambert Research Inst, Morris Plains, N.J.) 
Norepinephrine turnover and brain monoamine levels in 
septal lesioned aggressive rats. Life Sciences, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 12(11, Part 2), 521-526.— Following septal lesioning 
levels of serotonin in the forebrain and hindbrain region 
were unaltered in 60 male Long-Evans rats. A small but 
significant increase of 12% in norepinephrine in the 
hindbrain region was observed with no apparent change 
in the forebrain. Concomitant with the modest elevation 
in steady state levels, there was a 76% increase in 
turnover rate in this region compared to 60 sham- 
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operated Ss. It is suggested that lesioning of the septal 
area might have released inhibitory influences resulting 
in increased neuronal activity in this region. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2574. Stamm, John S. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Functional dissociation between the inferior and 
arcuate segments of dorsolateral prefrontal cortex in 
the monkey. Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 
181-190.—Trained 20 monkeys either on successive 
visual discriminations or on an auditory conditional 
position response (CPR) task. Bilateral lesions were 
| made in segments of dorsolateral prefrontal cortex ог in 
the head of the caudate nucleus. On the visual discrimi- 
nation severe impairments were found after ablations of 
the segment inferior to the principal sulcus, but not after 
superior dorsolateral or arcuate ablations. On the CPR 
test Ss with arcuate lesions were impaired, but not those 
with inferior dorsolateral lesions. Results indicate that 
the inferior prefrontal segment functions in response 
inhibitions and arcuate cortex mediates associations 
between the orienting and instrumental responses. 
(French & German summaries) (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2575. Thomas, Roger K. & Hill, Alton S. (U. Georgia) 
The caudate nucleus and avoidance learning: A reeva- 
luation. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), 
Vol. 1(5-B), 346-348.—Notes that earlier studies suggest 
that caudate nucleus lesions result in active avoidance 
deficits unless the damage is small and antero-dorsally 
located, A reevaluation of some of the earlier studies 

along with the incorporation of some recent data, 
including data from work with Sprague-Dawley rats 
presented here for the Ist time, suggests that it may not 
be small antero-dorsal lesions that fail to reveal deficits 
in avoidance learning but small anterior lesions situated 
between the dorsal and ventral aspects of the caudate 
nucleus. It is further suggested that relatively low UCS 
intensities may have contributed to the failure to see 
deficits following — antero-dorsal __ lesions. Journal 
| abstract. 
2576. Thornton, E. W. & Van-Toller, C. (U. Liverpool, 

England) Operant conditioning of heart-rate changes in 
| the functionally decorticate curarised rat. Physiology & 


Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 983-988.—Conducted 2 

experiments with hooded rats (N = 26). Using an 

operant schedule involving negative reinforcement, 

| attempts were made to the shape heart-rate changes in 
curarised Ss whose cortical activity had been eliminated 
by spreading depression. Despite the presence of 
unconditioned cardiac responses to stimulus presenta- 
tions found during training and in contrasts to controls. 
appropriate changes were not found for the curarised 
groups. It is concluded that the results support an earlier 
theory that the cortex is essential for operant learning. 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2577. Towe, A. L. & Mann, M. D. (U. Washington, 
Medical School) Effect of strychnine on the primary 
evoked response and on the corticofugal reflex dischar- 
ge. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 39(3), 
395-413.—Recorded primary evoked responses and the 
concomitant corticofugal reflex discharges from pericru- 
ciate cortex and the medullary pyramid in 20 chloralose- 

anesthetized cats. Strychnine applied directly to postcru- 
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ciate arm cortex enhanced the primary response marked- 
ly and increased the corticofugal reflex discharge evoked 
by stimulation of the contralateral forepaw but had no 
effect on the responses evoked by stimulation of the 
other paws. In precruciate arm focus, the strychnine 
effect followed stimulation of either forepaw, but not 
either hindpaw. Ablation of the opposite pericruciate 
cortex abolished the responses to ipsilateral paw stimula- 
tion without affecting those to contralateral paw stimula- 
tion. The pattern of effects is uniquely associated with 
the activity of s neurons, but not with m neurons. The 
effects on the corticofugal reflex could be accounted for 
by enhancement of the facilitatory action of s neurons 
onto the m neurons of the pyramidal tract. Possible 
reasons for the specificity of the strychnine action are 
discussed. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2578. Wauquier, A. & Niemegeers, C. J. (Janssen 
Pharmaceutica Research Lab., Beerse, Belgium) Intra- 
cranial self-stimulation in rats as a function of various 
stimulus parameters: III. Influence of apomorphine on 
medial forebrain bundle stimulation with monopolar 
electrodes. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(2) 
163-172.—Studied the effects of different subcutaneous 
doses (.08, .16, .31, .63 and 1.25 mg/kg) of apomorphine 
on self-stimulation in male Wistar rats with monopolar 
nichrome electrodes implanted in the medial forebrain 
bundle at the level of the lateral hypothalamus. 6 
different selected stimulus parameter combinations 
inducing different predictable response rates were used. 
Apomorphine Кы a dose-related response stimula- 
tion and depression. The highest stimulation was 
obtained at .63 mg/kg, the highest depression at 1.25 
mg/kg. The response stimulation with apomorphine was 
inversely related to the control response rate and directly 
related to the control response rate of the individual Ss. 
The response inhibition with apomorphine was not 
related to the control response rates but was more 
pronounced during the Ist / hr of the session. It is 
postulated that (a) increased self-stimulation with apo- 
morphine could be the result of an increased motor 
response output; (b) decreased self-stimulation with 
apomorphine could be due to nonadaptive behavior as a 
result of nonphysiological overexcitation with interrup- 
tion of integrated behavior; and (c) a complex behavior: al 
pattern like intracranial self-stimulation depends on 
different interacting systems, mediated by different 
transmitters. (40 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2579. Wayner, M. J. & Greenberg, I. (Syracuse U. 
Brain Research Lab.) Effects of electrical stimulation of 
the lateral hypothalamus on ethanol consumption. In 
M. M. Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdrawal: 
Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. 
xiv, 422 p. $24. 


Drug Effects 


2580. Agué, C. (Sandoz Ltd., Medical Research, 
Basle, Switzerland) Smoking patterns: Nicotine intake at 
different times of day and changes in two cardiovascu- 
lar variables while smoking cigarettes. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1973, Vol. 30(2), 135-144.—Studied various 
smoking parameters in 24 male medical student habitual 
smokers who were asked to smoke cigarettes with known 
content of nicotine at fixed rates of puffing and times О 
day. Heart rate and skin temperature were recorde 
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simultaneously. Doses of nicotine inhaled were estima- 
ted. Nicotine intake was closely related to puff length 
and rate. This occurred, however, only when smoking in 
the afternoon. Findings are discussed in relation to 
differences in self-reported mood and “activation” 
changes at different times of day. Increases in heart rate 
were dependent on the drug intake. Consistent decreases 
in skin temperature were observed during the smoking 
period, although these were not related to possible drug 
effects. The usefulness of this variable as an index of 
nicotine-induced vasoconstriction is discussed. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2581. Angrist, Burton & Gershon, Samuel. (New York 
U., Medical School, Neuropsychopharmacology Resear- 
ch Unit) Behavioral profile of a potent new psychotoxic 
compound. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(2), 
109-116.—Describes the Ist human administration of a 
new thebaine derivative, Cl 110,393, in 3 males with a 
history of illicit drug use. The drug elicited visual 
imagery with eyes closed, synesthesia, and hallucinatory 
phenomena. In addition to these “psychotomimetic” 
effects, dysphoria, estrangement, withdrawal, and some 
confusional trends were noted. Physical effects such as 
tinnitus, ptosis, slurred speech, ataxia, perspiring, “tin- 
gling” of the skin, increase in deep tendon reflexes, and 
variable effects on blood pressure were noted. These 
effects were of long duration and were elicited by doses 
of the drug as low as 1 pg/kg. The possible significance 
of the extraordinary potency of this compound is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2582. Anisman, Hymie. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Cana- 
da) Fear reduction and active avoidance learning after 
alcohol administration during prior CS-shock exposure. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Sep), Vol. 
33(3-A), 783-793.—Gave 96 male hooded rats an 
injection of 1.5 cc/kg of ethanol in 10% solution or 
saline. Half of each group was then subjected to 25 
pretraining trials of a CS paired with unavoidable shock 
(UCS) or to CS alone. After 24 hrs, half of each group 
received the same dose of the original drug and half the 
Opposite drug and all were then subjected to 90 
avoidance trials. Pretraining with CS-UCS facilitated 
acquisition of avoidance response (p < .05). Ss which 
received alcohol during pretraining learned to avoid 
Shock move slowly than those which received saline 
(^ < .01). The speed of responding during avoidance was 
Significantly faster (p < .05) in the pretrained CS-UCS 
saline group than in either the pretrained CS-saline or in 
both of the pretrained alcohol groups. Over 3 blocks of 
30 trials each, the alcohol-treated Ss made fewer 
avoidance responses than the saline-treated Ss, but the 
number of avoidances increased significantly over all 3 
blocks of trials while in the saline-treated groups it 
кеңей significantly only in the Ist 2 blocks of trials. 

here was a greater intertrial response rate among the 
alcohol-treated Ss during avoidance than amoung the 
Saline-treated. Results suggest that alcohol administered 
luring avoidance training interfered with the rate of 
Acquiring avoidance response by reducing fear im the 
avoidance situation. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 
y 333. Balster, Robert L. & Schuster, Charles R. (Duke 
) Fixed-interval schedule of cocaine reinforcement: 
ffect of dose and infusion duration. Journal of the 


Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1),: 
119-129.—Describes 2 experiments in which 1 female 
and 3 male rhesus monkeys were trained on an FI 9-min, 
limited-hold 3-min schedule of intravenous cocaine 
reinforcement. A 15-min timeout followed each reinfor- 
cement or limited-hold expiration. An identical schedule 
of reinforcement was interspersed in the session to assess 
rate-modifying effects of the drug infusions not specific 
to drug reinforcement. In Exp. I, response rate for 
cocaine reinforcement was shown to be a positive 
function of reinforcement magnitude for a dose range 
from 0-800 pg/kg. At these doses, there was little effect 
on food-reinforced responding except at the highest 
dose, where responding decreased. Results of Exp. II 
indicate that increasing the duration of the cocaine 
infusion produced a change in response rate similar to 
decreasing unit dose. The response-rate change for a 
given increase in infusion duration was less at a unit dose 
of 400 pg/kg than at 200 pg/kg. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2584. Besson, M. J.; Cheramy, A.; Gauchy, C. & 
Musacchio, J. (Collége de France, Paris) Effects of some 
psychotropic drugs on tyrosine hydroxylase activity in 
different structures of the rat brain. European Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1973(May), Vol. 22(2), 181-186.—Investi- 
gated the effects of amphetamine, reserpine, and thiopro- 
perazine treatments on catecholamine (CA) synthesis 
and tyrosine hydroxylase activity in some structures of 
the rat brain, using Charles River rats. Striatal and 
cortical CA synthesis was estimated on slices incubated 
with a physiological medium containing 1-3, 5- H- 
tyrosine. * Н-Н.О formed during the hydroxylation of * 
H-tyrosine to * H-levodopa was measured. Striatal 
levodopa synthesis was decreased in all cases 24 hrs after 
the last injection of a chronic treatment with reserpine, 
thioproperazine, or amphetamine; cortical CA synthesis 
was decreased only after reserpine treatment. Tyrosine 
hydroxylase activity was measured on a partially purified 
enzyme preparation. Enzyme activity was not affected in 
the striatum by repeated treatments with the drugs. 
Repeated treatment with reserpine increased tyrosine 
hydroxylase activity in the brain stem and the cortex; in 
contrast, repeated treatment with thioproperazine de- 
creased the enzyme activity in these 2 structures. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2585. Bicknell, A. T. & Richardson, A. M. (Slippery 
Rock State Coll.) Comparison of avoidance learning in 
two species of lizards, Crotaphytus collaris and Dipsosau- 
rus dorsalis. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 323, 
Pt. 2), 1055-1065.— Compared the performance of 10 
collared lizards and 12 desert iguanas on a shock- 
avoidance problem. All Ss made escapes on all trials of 
escape training. During Phase 1, none of the Ss attained 
the criterion within 250 trials. Phase 2 analyzed the 
failure to demonstrate avoidance learning. 10 Ss were 
provided with a tunnel as an escape route. The other 10 
were administered reserpine to reduce a postulated 
"freezing" response. Only the tunnel groups of collared 
Ss attained the criterion. Performance of the tunnel 
desert iguanas improved significantly, but a significant 
Drug X Tunnel Treatment interaction makes these 
results difficult to interpret. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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2586. Buikhuisen, W. & Jongman, R. W. (Groningen 
State U., Criminological Inst, Netherlands) Traffic 
perception under the influence of alcohol. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Sep), Vol. 33(3-A), 
800-806.— Presented 105 male drivers with a 5-min film 
taken from a moving car in traffic. Ss' perception of 
traffic incidents was measured with a “television-eye- 
marker” which recorded the exact position on the screen 
at which each S was looking. Before viewing the film, 50 
Ss drank an alcoholic beverage (mean blood alcohol 
concentration, .8%) and 55 drank a nonalcoholic 
beverage. Of 70 important traffic incidents in the film 
that a good driver should have observed, the 50 
“intoxicated” Ss saw a total of 1,593, the 55 sober Ss 
1,974 (p < .001); 15 of the incidents were more often 
seen by the intoxicated group, 46 by the sober group 
(р < .001). The intoxicated group more frequently missed 
incidents at the left or right than in the center (tunnel 
vision), more nonmoving than moving objects, and more 
incidents that were part of a complex situation than 
incidents in a simple situation. Of 66 relevant incidents, 
17 wer. ,.iceived sooner by the intoxicated group and 
49 by the sober group. The ability to distribute attention 
was measured by the number of times the Ss’ eyes 
jumped from 1 incident to another in 6 scenes in which 
several incidents occurred simultaneously; significantly 
fewer eye jumps were made by the intoxicated group. 
During the film the intoxicated Ss made significantly 
fewer eye movements than did the sober Ss, indicating 
that they were not as alert.—Journal summary. 

2587. Carlsson, A.; Magnusson, T.; Svensson, T. H. & 
Waldeck, B. (U. Gothenburg, Sweden) Effect of ethanol 
on the metabolism of brain catecholamines. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1973, Vol. 30(1), 27-36.—Gave 7 g/kg ethanol 
to female white mice. At various time intervals thereafter 
the Ss received *H-tyrosine, and the net accumulation of 
*H-noradrenaline and *H-dopamine in the brain during 
30 min was measured. In some of the experiments the Ss 
were divided into 2 groups with different degrees of 
intoxication. In general the accumulation of ^H-catecho- 
lamines increased following ethanol, more markedly in 
the severely than in the less severely intoxicated group. 
The former group also showed a higher blood ethanol 
level than the latter. Furthermore, the ratio *H-dopami- 
ne/ *H-noradrenaline was significantly increased by 
ethanol. There were no certain changes in the specific 
activity of "H-tyrosine in brain and plasma. The effect of 
ethanol on the *H-dopamine accumulation was preven- 
ted by nialamide. Endogenous noradrenaline in the brain 
was reduced by about 15% by ethanol. The only effect of 
ethanol observed on brain dopamine was a slight and 

transient decrease, (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


2588. Mills, A. William. 


threshold of the rein- 


determined by a classical psycho hysical iod. 
Е 
threshold of reinforcement dn defined by Duet 
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postreinforcement pauses during concurrent fixed-ratio _ 
and continuous reinforcement schedules. Lithium rais: 
and amphetamine lowered this threshold. These thresh- - 
old changes correspond to the opponent behavioral 
biochemical actions produced by these drugs in man, (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. Гл 
2589. Connelly, John Е.; Connelly, Jacqueline M. 
Epps, James O. (Kansas State Coll) Disruption of. 
dissociated learning in a discrimination paradigm by 
emotionally-important stimuli. Psychopharmacolo; 
1973, Vol. 30(3), 275-282.— Demonstrated and disrupi 
dissociated learning in a modified T-maze escape. 
learning task using 48 male hooded rats. The dissociation 
(D) group was trained each day to run in 1 directi 
while in the D state (15 mg/kg chlordiazepoxide) and 
the opposite direction when in the nondissociated (ND) 
(sterile water) state. For the transfer (T) group, a 10- - 
tone was paired with footshock during training in the 
state, and 1 kHz tone was paired with footshock in the 
ND state. Dissociated responding occurred in nonshock — 
testing sessions for the D group. The tone-drug state ` 
pairings were reversed during testing for the T group, 
and these Ss turned in the direction signalled by the tone — 
as often as D Ss turned in the drug state direction 
(p « .01). The tones acquired the aversive-motivational 
characteristics of footshock and disrupted dissociated — 
learning by mediating transfer between drug states. — 
—Journal abstract. T 
2590. Crow, Lowell T. & Thompson, James R. 
(Western Washington State Coll. Pyrazole diuresis in 
rats with and without alcohol. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1209-1210.—Observed water 
intake and urinary output in 20 Holtzman albino rats 
treated with pyrazole and/or alcohol combinations. 
Results show that pyrazole caused a substantial water 
loss 24-48 hrs after injection. Alcohol diuresis was not 
shown nor was evidence found of an Alcohol X Pyra- е 
zole interaction.—Journal abstract. E ё 
2591. Davidoff, Robert A. (Veterans Administration е 
Hosp., Miami, Fla.) Alcohol and presynaptic inhibition ^а 
in an isolated spinal cord preparation. Archives of 
Neurology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 60-63.—To d 
conflicting information concerning the action of alcohol - 
(ethanol) on presynaptic inhibitory mechanisms, Ше 
perfused in vitro amphibian spinal cord preparation 
served as an experimental model to investigate effects e 
alcohol on a complex neural system. Results indica! 
that alcohol markedly increases presynaptic inhibition; 
apparently by increasing the efficacy of the be 
compound involved in the process. Addition of alcoho! 
(150—450 mg/100 ml) to the perfusate regularly еш 
primary afferent depolarization. This effect was manifes 
through increased dorsal root potentials and in Pe 
excitability of dorsal root terminals in response to 
or ventral root stimulation. As a result of increase? 
primary afferent depolarization, presynaptic inii 
a orthodromic reflex activity increased. (41 геѓ.)—Ё 
ауіп. 2 
2592. Davis, John M. Clinical pearls: Overdose of , 
psychotropic drugs. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(May); МОЗ 
3(5), 6-11.—The second of 3 articles on drug overdosage” 
discusses the effects and treatment of tricyclic anti 
pressant poisoning. In severe cases coma is profound and i 
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is usually accompanied by respiratory and vasomotor 
depression. The most frequent cause of death is 
cardiovascular collapse. Various methods have been 
employed to prevent or control the cardiovascular 
complications; dosage and precautions are described. 
Dilantin has been a very useful prophylactic agent for 
severe tricyclic poisoning. It is noted that there is at 
present no effective way of increasing the metabolism or 
elimination of tricyclic drugs from the body. Myocardial 
injury produced by tricyclic drugs may result in death 
several days after apparent recovery from coma. Gluca- 
gon has been successfully used as a cardiotonic agent 
with success in the treatment of tricyclic overdose.—4A. 
M. Berg. 

2593. Dergachev, V. V. (2nd Moscow State Medical 
Inst, USSR) The inhibitory effect on rat memory 
produced by antibrain antibodies. International Journal 
of Psychobiology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 321-327.—Im- 
munized rabbits with brain homogenate of male Wistar 
donor rats trained to motor-defense conditioned respon- 
ses of escape from and avoidance of current. The serum 
of immunized rabbits was adsorbed by brain homogena- 
te of intact Ss. Injection of the obtained adsorbed y- 
globulin into recipient Ss significantly impaired the 
acquisition and retention of the studied motor-defense 
conditioned responses in comparison with those of Ss 
receiving adsorbed y-globulin from the serum of rabbits 
immunized with brain homogenate of untrained Ss. 
Results support the previous assumption of the impor- 
tant role of proteins specific to these conditional 
responses in the mechanisms of formation of the engram 
and suggest a neuronal-selective hypothesis of memory. 
—Journal abstract. 

2594, Dichter, Marc; Herman, Chester & Selzer, 
Michael. (Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Penicillin 
epilepsy in isolated islands of hippocampus. Electroenc- 
ephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
34(6), 631-638.—Made incisions in 32 cats which 
isolated islands of hippocampal formation and establish- 
ed penicillin epileptogenic foci. Surface field potentials 
and extracellular unit and intracellular recordings 
demonstrated typical activity of penicillin foci. Analysis 
of the lesions established that neither the long extrahip- 
pocampal projection pathways, nor the intrahippocam- 
pal loop (dentate gyrus-CÀ3-4-CA1-2 of Ammon's 
horn-subiculum-entorhinal area), nor granule cells are 
necessary for the development of interictal discharges or 
Seizures. Results indicate that very local circuits in each 
region of the hippocampus can support epileptogenesis. 
—Journal summary. 

2595. DiMascio, Alberto. (Boston State Hosp., Mass.) 
The effects of benzodiazepines on ion: R 
or increased? Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(2), 
95-102.—Reviews research on the effects of various 
benzodiazepines on animal models of aggression. The 
differences in response noted after single dose or after 
Chronic drug administrations are stressed. Implications 
for predicting responses to these drugs in humans are 

Iscussed. (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2596. Dougherty, John & Pickens, Roy. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp. Lexington, Ку.) Fixed-interval 
Schedules of intravenous cocaine presentation in rats. 
Journal. of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 


1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 111-118.—Examined FI schedules 
of presentation of cocaine as a function of injection dose 
(.32-.64 mg/kg, iv) and interval duration (200-400 sec) in 
2 male Sprague-Dawley rats. Cocaine was found to exert 
a dose-related temporal control over the initiation of 
responding that was unaffected by the FI contingency. 
FI pause duration was linearly related to injection dose 
and was the same duration as the interresponse time 
found on continuous reinforcement schedules of cocaine 
presentation. The FI pause remained constant with 
changes in interval duration. Characteristic FI patterns 
of responding were observed. However, overall response 
rates were inversely related to injection dose and directly 
related to interval duration. Running response rates 
varied unsystematically with both variables. Findings are 
at variance with results typically found in studies of FI 
food and electric shock presentation. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2597. Essman, Walter B. & Essman, Shirley G. 
(Queens Coll, City U. New York) Biphasic effects of 
nicotine upon ECS-induced retrograde amnesia in mice. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 658. 

2598. Falk, John L.; Samson, Herman H. & Tang, 
Maisy. (Rutgers State U.) Chronic ingestion techniques 
for the production of physical dependence on ethanol. 
In M. M. Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdraw- 
al: Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. 
xiv, 422 p. $24. 

2599. Fischer, R. & Scheib, J. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Drug Treatment & Research Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Creative performance and the hallucino- 
genic drug-induced creative experience or one man's 
brain-damage is another's creativity. Confinia Psychia- 
trica, 1971, Vol. 14(3-4), 174-202.—Found a significant 
inverse relation in 21 college-age volunteers between 
"brain damage" (as measured by degree of rotation on 
the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test) and “creativi- 
ty" (D. MacKinnon's creative-performance score com- 
puted as the sum of the “intuition” and “perception” 
dimensions on the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator) prior 
to, at the peak of, and at the termination of a 160 pg/kg, 
psilocybin-induced experience. A larger perceptual-beha- 
vior repertoire, a lower creative performer’s score, and 
field independence characterized Ss who produced 
acsthetically pleasing figure drawings at the peak of the 
hallucinogenic drug experience. These 3 criteria were 
among the prerequisites of the hallucinogenic drug- 
induced creative experience, and may point to 1 essential 
“talent”: an individual’s ability to float free of anxiety in 
a dreamy state and to find symbolic meaning in the ever- 
changing play of figure-ground relationships. A U- 
shaped relation between creativity and general intelligen- 
ce is postulated, and it is argued that neither the brain 
damage test nor MacKinnon's creativity score measures 
what they are intended to when applied to the drug- 
induced waking-dream state. (49 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2600. Gauron, Eugene F. & Rowley, Vinton N. (U. 
Iowa, Medical School) Effects on offspring behavior of 
parental early drug experience and cross-fostering. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(3), 269-274.—Gave 
albino rat pups a daily subcutaneous injection of 
trifluoperazine (.33 mg/kg) from Days 5—30. This group 
was undisturbed until breeding. Some of the offspring of 
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male and female drug Ss were cross-fostered at birth to 
mothers of the same group as the biological mother; 
others were cross-fostered to mothers of the group other 
than the biological mother; others stayed with the 
biological mother. Offspring received no experimental 
treatments nor drug administrations before being trained 
on avoidance conditioning beginning Day 75. The major 
effects analyzed were Drug, Mothering, and the Drug 
X Mothering interaction. Findings reconfirm that a 
chronic drug experience in the infancy of albino rats 
detrimentally affects the learning ability of subsequent 
undrugged offspring. No support was obtained for the 
possibility that cross-fostering significantly affected 
offspring learning ability. There were small differences 
within the water and drug groups regardless of the 
rearing mother, but major differences were obtained 
between groups attributable to the drug, nondrug 
dimension.—Journal abstract. 

2601. Goldberg, М. E.; Hefner, M. A.; Robichaud, R. 
C. & Dubinsky, B. (Squibb Inst. for Medical Research, 
Princeton, N.J.) Effects of A"tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC) and chlordiazepoxide (CDP) on state-dependent 
learning: Evidence for asymmetrical dissociation. Psycho- 

pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(2), 173-184.—Studied the 
effects of THC and CDP on acquisition, performance, 
state-dependent learning, and reciprocal substitution in 
male MF-1 albino mice. Over a wide dose range, CDP 
had no effect while THC had a biphasic effect (depres- 
sion at low doses and facilitation at high doses) on 
avoidance acquisition. Both agents elicited evidence for 
state-dependent learning; Ss trained under drugged 
conditions failed to transfer learning to the nondrugged 
state. In contrast, performance decrements occurred only 
after high doses (40 mg/kg) of each were given to 
avoidance trained Ss. Administration of CDP facilitated 
avoidance performance in drug naive Ss after doses of 
1.25 mg/kg and above. THC failed to prevent learning 
deficits in CDP-trained Ss. In contrast, CDP prevented 
avoidance deficits after doses of 5 mg/kg and above in 
THC-trained Ss. Results suggest that an asymmetrical 
dissociation exists between THC and CDP or between 
either agent and saline. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2602. Gross, Milton M. & Lewis, Eastlyn. (State U. 
New York, Downstate Medical Center, Div. of Alcohol- 
ism & Drug Dependence, Brooklyn) Observations on the 
prevalence of the signs and symptoms associated with 
withdrawal during continuous observation of experi- 
mental intoxication and withdrawal in humans. In M. 
M. Gross (Ed), Alcohol intoxication and withdrawal: 
Experimental studies, New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. 
xiv, 422 p. $24. : 

2603. Gross, Milton M. (Ed). (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Alcohol intoxica- 
tion ard withdrawal: Experimental studies. New York, 
N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. xiv, 422 р. $24.— Presents reports of 
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2604. Gross, Milton M. (State U. New York, Down- 
state Medical Center, Div. of Alcoholism & Drug 
Dependence, Brooklyn) Sensory superactivity: A prelim- 
inary report on an hypothetical model for an hallucino- 
genic mechanism in alcohol withdrawal. In M. M. Gross 
(Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdrawal: Experimental 
studies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. xiv, 422 p. $24. 

2605. Gross, Milton M.; Goodenough, D. R; 
Nagarajan, Menna & Hastey, J. M. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Div of Alcoholism & Drug 
Dependence, Brooklyn) Sleep changes induced by 4 and 
6 days of experimental alcoholization and withdrawal in 
humans. In M. M. Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and 
withdrawal: Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: 
Plenum, 1973. xiv, 422 p. $24. 

2606. Hasegawa, Yasuo; Ibuka, Nobuko & Iwahara, 
Shinkuro. (Kyoto U., Inst. of Primate Research, Japan) 
Effects of chlordiazepoxide upon successive red-green 
discrimination responses in Japanese monkeys, Macaca 
fuscata. ара ае 1973, Vol. 30(1), 89-94. 
—Trained 10 adult male Japanese monkeys on a 
successive go-no-go type red-green discrimination task 
for food following intramuscular saline. After reaching a 
90% correct criterion, they were injected with 20 mg/kg 
of chlordiazepoxide (CDP) and then tested on the same 
successive task or on the simultaneous red-green 
discrimination task. CDP was found to disrupt waiting 
(no-go) response on the successive discrimination task, 
without affecting discrimination itself as shown by Ss 
perfect results on the simultaneous discrimination task. 
The result is interpreted in terms of the drug's disinhibi- 
tory effects.—Journal abstract. 

2607. Hitzemann, R. J.; Craves, F. B. & Domino, E. F. 
(U. California, Medical Center, San Francisco) The use 
of d-amphetamine pellet implantation as a model for d- 
amphetamine tolerance in the mouse. Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, 1973, Vol. 30(3), 227-240.—Investigated the use of 
dextroamphetamine pellet inplantation as a method for 
producing rapid central drug tolerance. Male CF, mice 
were implanted with dextroamphetamine pellets contain- 
ing 2 mg of drug and were tested 24 hrs later, a time 
when no detectable drug was present, with various doses 
of intraperitoneal dextroamphetamine. Implantation 
potentiated the stereotyped activity and produced 
tolerance to the exploratory activity induced by dex- 
troamphetamine. Daily pellet implantation for 3 days did 
not produce tolerance to the stereotyped activities. Ss 
administered a single pellet showed no difference in m 
brain disposition or metabolism of a subsequent dose о! 
?H-dextroamphetamine. 24-hr pellet implantation mark- 
edly increased the rate of conversion of *H-tyrosine to 
*H-dopamine (330%) and *H-norepinephrine (61%) in the 
subcortex. However, this effect was reversed by Es 
administration of 10 mg/kg of dextroamphetamine. (3 
ref.)—Journal abstract. t " 

2608. Houser, Vincent P. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Pavlovian Research Lab., Perry Point, M: 
Influence of changes in adrenergic and cholinergic 
activity upon acquisition of operant discrimination т 
albino rats. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 3X i 
Pt 2) 1311-1327.—Studied the effects on operan 
discrimination of scopolamine hydrobromide (.5 mg/kg) 
pilocarpine nitrate (2.5 mg/kg), dextroamphetamine 
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sulfate (1.5 mg/kg), апа a-methyl-p-tyrosine (AMT). 96 
male albino rats were assigned to FI 12-sec and 36-sec 
schedules that generated either high or low rates of 
unreinforced (S^) responding. Dextroamphetamine 
and scopolamine decreased high S* rates but had no 
effect on low S^ rates. Withdrawal of dextroamphe- 
famine after acquisition under the drug led to a dramatic 
increase in S^ rates under both schedules AMT 
reduced high S^ rates, while pilocarpine had no effect 
on behavior. Results suggest that the similarities between 
the behavioral effects of dextroamphetamine and scopo- 
lamine on appetitive schedules may primarily reflect 
their motivational properties. Data also indicate that 
withdrawal from chronic dextroamphetamine adminis- 
tration can produce dramatic alterations in response rate 
even in cases where the acquisition of behavior is 
unaltered by chronic drug treatment. (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2609. Hu, James W. (New York U.) Strychnine and 
memory process. Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 181(4097), 363. 
—Examines H. P. Alpern and J. C. Crabbe's (see PA, 
Vol. 49:6216) data and proposes that their results can be 
explained by the fact that strychnine facilitates short- 
term memory even when administered 24 hrs after 
training. It is suggested that Alpern and Crabbe's 
exclusion of this fact may have caused their consecutive 
injection schedule to prolong the labile phase of short- 
term memory longer than 24 hrs. Further investigation of 
performance facilitation by strychnine is urged—B. 
McLean. 

2610. Huntley, M. Stephen. (U. Vermont) Effects of 
alcohol and fixation-task difficulty on choice reaction 
time to extrafoveal stimulation. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. A), 89-103. 
—Measured choice reaction time to an extrafoveal task 
in 9 21-30 yr old males with normal vision. Orange juice 
was mixed with 0, .74, or 1.21 ml/kg of 95% ethanol and 
served in 4 equal portions at 15-min intervals to produce 
target blood alcohol concentrations (BACs) of 0, 50, and 
100 mg/100 ml. Tests were given when the mean BACs 
Were 22-43 and 65-90 mg/100 ml. A switch was to be 
released in response to a single extrafoveal light during a 
4-sec interval within the 20-sec period during which the 
number of times a fixation light blinked off was to be 
counted. 3 30-trial sessions were conducted at the same 
time each day for 3 successive days with each S. The 
Mean reaction time to extrafoveal stimulation increased 
34 and 4.5% with 50 and 100 mg/100 ml ВАС, 
Tespectively (p < .01), compared with the no-alcohol 
condition. Reaction time also increased with foveal-task 
difficulty (p < .01) and target eccentricity (p < .05) 
increases. BAC did not influence foveal-task performan- 
Се. It is concluded that both alcohol and concurrent 
foveal-task difficulty increase choice reaction time to 
€xtrafoveal stimulation; in combination their influence is 
additive. No evidence supported the funnel-vision 
notion. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2611. Jakubczak, Leonard F. & Gomer, Frank E. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp. Gerontological Psy- 
chology Research Lab., St. Louis, Mo.) Effects of food 
deprivation and initial levels on а wheel-running 
response to methamphetamine. Bulletin of the Psycho- 


_ 'omic Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-B), 343-345. —Deter- 
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mined the time course and peak effects of methamphe- 
tamine on wheel-running activity of 48 food-deprived 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. The degree to which food 
deprivation and/or predeprivation levels interact with 
dosage to influence running activity was also determi- 
ned. A 4 X 3 X 2 X 5 design was employed, repre- 
senting 4 dosage levels of methamphetamine НСІ (.00, 
.75, 1.50, and 3.00 mg/kg), 3 food-deprivation conditions 
(90, 80, and 70% of ad lib body weight), 2 blocks of Ss 
formed on the basis of predeprivation levels of running, 
and 5 hourly samples of running activity. Results 
indicate that the peak effects of methamphetamine on 
running activity occur with a dose of 1.50 mg/kg during 
the Ist hour after injection, and are additive to the effects 
of food deprivation and predeprivation running levels. 
—Journal abstract. 

2612. Jobe, Phillip C.; Picchioni, Albert L. & Chin, 
Lincoln. (Northeast Louisiana U., Coll. of Pharmacy & 
Allied Health Professions, Div. of Pharmacology) Role 
of brain 5-hydroxytryptamine in audiogenic seizure in 
the rat. Life Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(1), 1-13.—Ad- 
ministered parachlorophenylalanine (PCPA), levo-a-me- 
thyl-p-tyrosine (a-MPT), 5-hydroxytryptophan, Ro-4- 
1284, and iproniazid phosphate to audiogenic seizure 
(AGS) susceptible female rats. Although some of these 
treatments also altered norepinephrine (NE) and dopam- 
ine (DA) concentrations, differences were observed in 
the depletion of these 2 catecholamines and serotonin. 
Data indicate that depletion of brain serotonin itself 
enhances AGS, whereas an increase in the concentration 
of this amine above physiologic levels diminishes the 
intensity of seizure. It appears that serotonin exerts an 
inhibitory effect in the brain which limits spread of the 
seizure discharge. Thus, depletion of this amine disrupts 
inhibitory activity, allows more efficient spread of 
seizure activity in the brain, and increases severity of 
AGS. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2613. Jones, B. E. & Prada, J. A. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Addiction Research Center, Lexington, 
Ky.) Relapse to morphine use in dog. Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, 1973, Vol. 30(1), 1-12.—Studied iv self-administra- 
tion of morphine by 22 beagle-type dogs before and 
during dependence on morphine, and after 1-6 mo of 
enforced abstinence. In comparison to pedal response 
rates during a saline control period, 18 Ss showed 
decreased rates of responding for morphine during the 
initial 3-wk exposure. Following subsequent passive 
establishment of dependence in 7 Ss, they self-administ- 
ered morphine and maintained dependence. Following 
enforced abstinence for periods of 1-6 mo the 7 Ss 
relapsed to self-administration of morphine when it was 
again made available. In contrast, additional Ss offered 
food or amphetamine reinforcements showed marked 
increases in pedal responding for these reinforcements 
within a few days after initial exposure. Results indicate 
that in postdependent Ss that had maintained their 
dependence on morphine by self-administration, effects 
other than those experienced during the initial exposure 
to morphine are responsible for relapse. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2614. Julien, Robert M. (U. California, Medical 
School, Irvine) Lidocaine in experimental epilepsy: 
Correlation of anticonvulsant effect with blood concen- 
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trations. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiol- 
ogy, 1973(Jun), Vol. 34(6), 639-645.— Studied the convul- 
sant and anticonvulsant actions of lidocaine HCl 
(Xylocaine) in 23 cats with penicillin-induced epilepto- 
genic foci. Following intramuscular (im) or iv adminis- 
tration, blood levels of .5-4.0 ug/ml were rapidly 
attained with concomitant reduction in epileptiform 
activity. Blood levels above 5.0 ug/ml were accompanied 
by cortical irritability and convulsions. These high blood 
levels, however, were not observed after im injection and 
antiepileptic control was more predictable with im 
injection than with iv infusion. The additive effects of 
diphenylhydantoin and lidocaine in reducing epilepti- 


| form activity was noted in 5 Ss. The possible mechanisms 


of antiepileptic action are discussed. Implications for 
neurophysiologic experiments requiring local anesthesia 


| in awake, paralyzed animals and the possible use of 


lidocaine in acute convulsive disorders in man are 
considered. (French summary) (23 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

2615. Khavari, Khalil A. & Risner, Marc E. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Concentration-ingestion rela- 


| tions of morphine-adulterated food and morphine 


solution. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(1), 45—60. 
—Gave 4 groups (n = 16 each) of male Sprague- 
Dawley rats ad lib access to morphine-adulterated food 
in 1 of 4 different concentrations (1, 2, 3, or 4 mg 
morphine HCl/g milled food). Half of the Ss in each 
group were given ad lib water while the other 4 were 
provided with sucrose morphine (1 mg morphine 
HCl/ml 10% sucrose). Daily measures of body weight, 
food, liquid, caloric, and morphine intake were recorded 
for each S. АП 8 treatment regimens were effective in 
inducing physical dependence on morphine as shown by 
a preference for the morphinized food (1 and 2 mg/g 
groups), or by observable withdrawal signs in Ss which 
failed to maintain their daily morphine intake (3 and 4 
mg/g groups) in a subsequent choice test between plain 
food and morphine-adulterated food at the respective 
concentration. Caloric intake for all groups was similar 
to a nondrugged control group. It is concluded that 
opiate dependence can be achieved by adulterating both 
the food and liquid regimen of the rat with morphine. 
—Journal abstract. 

2616. Kidd, Aline Н. (Mills Coll.) Relation of 
examination scores to tobacco smoking. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 946. —Admin- 
istered 2 examinations 5 wks apart to 276 female 
undergraduates of whom 26 were smokers. The Ist 
examination was given to smokers and nonsmokers in 
separate rooms and the 2nd examination in 1 room. No 
differences in scores were found between smokers and 
nonsmokers but scores were significantly lower when 
both groups were tested in the same room. It is suggested 
that these lower scores were due to the nonsmokers” 
physical reactions to the smoke and their disapproval of 
the smokers and to the smokers’ reactions to this 
irritation and disapproval.—L. Gorsey. 

2617. Klein, Stephen В. & Atkinson, Elizabeth J. (Old 
Dominion U.) Mercuric chloride influence on active- 
avoidance acquisition in rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-B), 437-438.—Administered 
sublethal doses of mercuric chloride for 14 days to 11 25- 
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day-old female Sprague-Dawley rats. Although there was 
no impairment in either general appearance or escape 
behavior, mercury poisoning produced significant defi- 
cits in active-avoidance learning. Results indicate that 
behavioral impairments can occur as a consequence of 
low doses of mercury administration in the absence of 
gross physical abnormalities —Journal abstract. 

2618. Kochar, Mahendra S. & Hosko, Michael J. 
(Veterans Administration Center, Clinical Pharmacology 
Service, Wood, Wis.) Electrocardiographic effects of 
marihuana. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1973(Jul), Vol. 225(1), 25-27.—Studied the 
EKGs of 7 24-28 yr old healthy males to determine the 
effects of A-9-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC), the most 
psychoactive component of marihuana. 2 doses of THC, 
200ug/kg of body weight and 300ug/kg, were given 
orally to each S at a 3-day interval, and placebo was 
administered between the 2 doses of THC. After the 
small dose of THC, only 2 of the 7 Ss showed EKG 
changes, but after the larger dose, 6 manifested increased 
heart rate, 2 developed S-T-segment and T-wave 
changes, and 1 had premature ventricular contractions. 
No EKG changes occurred after placebo was administ- 
ered. It is concluded that marihuana may affect the 
heart, and its repeated use may have a cumulative effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

2619. Konzett, H.; Berner, W. & Lochs, H. (U. 
Innsbruck, Pharmacological Inst., Austria) Emotionally 
induced cardiovascular changes in man as a means for 
the investigation of tranquillizing drugs. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1973, Vol. 30(1), 75-82.—Studied cardiovascular 
changes (increase of forearm blood flow, of systolic and 
diastolic blood pressure, and of heart rate) during à 
defined short-term emotional stress situation (Stroop 
interference test and mental arithmetic) with 9 healthy 
male medical students. Changes were used as variables to 
determine the duration of action of 2 tranquilizers in a 
double-blind study. Neither 10 mg of mesoridazine nor 
20 mg of thioridazine inhibited the stress-induced 
cardiovascular changes 8 hrs after oral intake. Therefore, 
in connection with earlier studies, it is concluded that the 
duration of the action of the 2 tranquilizers in the used 
doses lasts more than 1 and less than 8 hrs.—Journal 
abstract. 

2620. LeBlanc, A. E.; Gibbins, R. J. & Kalant, Н. 
(Alcoholism & Drug Addiction Research Foundation, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Behavioral augmentation of 
tolerance to ethanol in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 
1973, Vol. 30(2), 117-122.—Trained 3 groups of 6 male 
Wistar rats each on a circular maze task. Ss were then 
tested under the influence of ethanol. Thereafter, all 3 
groups received ethanol daily on different schedules. T 
“psychological” group received ethanol (1.2 gm d 
intraperitoneally) just before each treatment session; the 
"physiological" group received the same dose диш 
tely after the session; and the control group receive! 
only saline. All 3 groups were tested under ethanol e 
4th day. The psychological group showed quim 
tolerance by the 2nd test day and maximal tolerance y 
the 4th. The physiological group reached the RUE 
maximum tolerance by the 6th test day, while of 
controls showed no increase in tolerance. Addition ie 
daily gavage with ethanol (6 gm/kg) did not modify 
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level of tolerance in the psychological or physiological 
groups but raised the controls to the same level as the 
others. None of the changes in tolerance were attributa- 
ble to increased rate of ethanol elimination. It is 
concluded that production of tolerance by these various 
techniques is distinguishable only with respect to rate. 
—Journal abstract. 

2621. Lewis, Evan С. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Salt Lake City, U.) Influence of test length and difficulty 
level on performance after alcohol. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. A), 78-88. 
—Randomly assigned 40 21-35 yr old males to 2 control 
groups and 2 groups who drank in random sequence .41 
or 1.23 gm/kg of 95% alcohol, 30 min before the 
beginning of 2 of 4 testing sessions at least 7 days apart. 
Card-sort, visual-motor coordination, and problem-solv- 
ing tests were administered in a counter-balanced order 
and at 2 levels of difficulty. One control and 1 alcohol 
group worked only on easy tests, the others on more 
difficult ones. Ss spent 15 min/session on each of the 3 
tests, with performance measured every 5 min. No 
significant differences were found between the perform- 
ances of the alcohol and control groups on the easy tests 
or on the more difficult problem-solving test, but 
significantly fewer cards were sorted correctly on the 
more difficult sorting test after the larger dose (p < .05), 
and both doses interfered with performance on the 
visual-motor test (p < .01). Lengthening the tests 
enhanced practice effects in all groups, but in alcohol- 
group Ss doing the more difficult tests, the rate of 
improvement was diminished after the larger dose. 
—Journal abstract. 

2622. Ley, Kenneth Е. & Corson, John A. (McGill Us 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Sex differences in behavior- 
al response to ACTH depend on time of testing and UCS 
intensity. International Journal of Psychobiology, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 265-271.—Studied the effect on 
shuttle box avoidance acquisition and extinction of sex 
9f S, stage of the diurnal plasma corticosteroid cycle, 
subcutaneous ACTH injection, and UCS intensity. 4- 
factor interactions were found during both acquisition 
and extinction behaviors of 72 male and 72 female Long- 
Evans hooded rats. Results show (a) that the pituitary- 
adrenal axis is involved in sex differences in shuttle box 
Performance and (b) that the magnitude and direction of 
the behavioral response of both sexes of ACTH 
treatment in an aversive situation depend on UCS 
intensity and stage of the pituitary-adrenal cycle; i.e., the 
effect of exogenous ACTH on performance cannot be 
Phrased as a simple absolute. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2623. McMillan, D. E. (U. North Carolina, Medical 
School, Chapel Hill) Drugs and punished responding: 

І. Punishment intensity as a determinant of drug 
effect. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 301), 61224: 
— Conducted 2 experiments with 3 and 4 male White 
Qameaux pigeons, respectively, to study the effects of 

Tugs on responding punished with various intensities of 
electric shock. Morphine did not increase punished 
Tésponding at any shock intensity. Chlorpromazine 
Increased punished responding only when the dose was 
very large and only when the shock markedly suppressed 
responding. Pentobarbital and diazepam produced large 
Increases in the rate of punished responding. These 


increases depended on the shock intensity and on the 
control rate of responding. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2624. Meldrum, Brian S. & Brierley, James B. 
(Medical Research Council Neuropsychiatry Unit, Car- 
shalton, England) Prolonged epileptic ‘seizures in 
primates: Ischemic cell change and its relation to ictal 
physiological events. Archives of Neurology, 1973(Jan), - 
Vol. 28(1), 10-17.—Postmortem examination of the 
brains of 10 out of 15 adolescent baboons subjected to 
seizures induced by bicuculline revealed neuronal altera- 
tions typical of ischemic cell change. 5 brains showed no 
damage. In the 10 damaged brains, changes involved the 
neocortex (diffusely, with accentuation occipitally), the 
cerebellum (Purkinje and basket cells), and the hippo- 
campus. Brain damage apparently occurred during the 
2nd phase of the seizure. Hyperpyrexia and arterial 
hypotension were related to cerebellar damage. Many 
factors, including cerebral epileptic activity, interacted to 
produce cortical damage. It is concluded that the Ss’ 
sustaining seizures induced through bicuculline injection 
may have important parallels with human patients in 
status epilepticus. (40 ref.)\—E. Gavin. 

2625. Meldrum, Brian S. & Horton, Roger W. 
(Medical Research Council Neuropsychiatry Unit, Car- 
shalton, England) Physiology of status epilepticus in 
primates. Archives of Neurology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 28(1), 
1-9.—Following iv injection of bicuculline, 18 adoles- 
cent baboons sustained severe, generalized seizures, 
lasting up to 5 hrs, that sometimes resulted in brain 
damage or death. The Ss were chronically prepared 
under pentobarbital sodium. To induce seizures, bicucul- 
line (from .2-.6 mg/kg) dissolved in saline was rapidly 
injected into a forearm vein or into the cerebral venous 
sinus. If the seizure lasted 40 min or less, a 2nd injection 
was administered 60 min after the 1st. Before injection, 
8-14 epidural silver-silver chloride electrodes were 
implanted for regional recording of the electrocortico- 

am. Strain gauges at heart level and a polygraph 
facilitated blood sampling and pressure recording. EEG, 
rectal temperature, EKG, and respiration measures were 
also taken. Marked early rises in arterial and venous 
pressure were accompanied by severe metabolic and 
respiratory acidosis, hyperglycemia, and reduced cere- 
bral arteriovenous differences for oxygen and carbon 
dioxide. During the 2nd phase of the seizure (from about 
25 min onward) blood pressure was normal or low, pulse 
remained stable, and severe hyperpyrexia and hyperka- 
lemia occurred. Cardiovascular collapse led to death in 
some Ss. It is suggested that early in the experimental 
seizure some physiological changes (e.g, respiratory 
acidosis and increase in plasma osmotic pressure) tended 
to reduce cerebral excitability, while late in the seizure 
several factors (e.g., hyperpyrexia, hyperventilation, and 
intracellular metabolic imbalance) tended to enhance it. 
(38 ref.) —E. Gavin. 

2626. Mello, Nancy K. Short-term memory function 
in alcohol addicts during intoxication. In M. M. Gross 
(Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdrawal: Experimental 
studies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. xiv, 422 p. $24. 

2627. Modigh, K. (U. Gothenburg, Sweden) Effects of 
L-Tryptophan on motor activity in mice. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1973, Vol. 30(2), 123-134.— Studied the effects of 
levotryptophan (50-800 mg/kg intraperitoneally) on 
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| motor activity in male NMRI albino mice. Levotrypto- 
phan, 800 mg/kg, caused a reduction of motor activity 
| while lower doses had no significant effect. The role of 
| different metabolites of levotryptophan in behavioral 
depression was tested by pretreating groups of Ss with 
inhibitors of tryptophan hydroxylase (p-chlorophenyla- 
lanine), peripheral aromatic amino acid decarboxylase 
(DC) (МК-486), peripheral and central DC (NSD-1015), 
| or tryptophan pyrrolase (allopurinol None of these 
| pretreatments antagonized the levotryptophan-induced 
depression of motor activity. Pretreatment with MK-486 
or NSD-1015 potentiated the depression. Pretreatment 
with allopurinol potentiated as well as prolonged the 
depressive effect. Pretreatment with chlorimipramine 
had no significant effect on the depression. The 
elevations of brain tryptophan and 5-hydroxytryptamine 
(5-НТ) concentrations after levotryptophan (800 mg/kg) 
were prolonged by pretreatment with allopurinol. The 
levotryptophan-induced increases in brain concentra- 
tions of 5-HT and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid were more 
pronounced after pretreatment with allopurinol. It is 
suggested that the levotryptophan-induced reduction of 
motor activity in mice is mediated via the amino acid 
itself and not via its metabolites. (47 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2628. Moskowitz, Herbert & Sharma, Satanand. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Effect of alcohol on the visual 
autokinetic phenomenon. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 801-802.—Studied the effect 
of .69 gm/kg alcohol on visual autokinesis using 12 male 
21-31 yr olds. No alcohol effects were found. Findings 
are contrasted with those previously reported for 
marihuana.—Journal abstract. 

2629. Myrsten, Anna L.; Hollstedt, Claes & Hi 
Lars. (U. Stockholm, Psychological Lab.) Alcohol-indu- 
Ced changes in mood and activation in males and 
females as related to catecholamine excretion and 
blood-alcohol level. Reports from the Psychological 
| Laboratories, U. Stockholm, 1972(Nov), No. 375, 13 р. 

— Studied the effects of a moderate dose of whisky (.72 

gm alcohol per kg body weight) in 15 males and 15 
females (mean age — 22 yrs) who reported they were 
moderate social drinkers. Successive measurements of 
blood-alcohol concentration, catecholamine excretion 
heart rate, and subjective reactions were made overa 7- 
hr period. Maximum blood-alcohol values, as well as the 
rate of alcohol elimination, were significantly higher in 
nales ад in males. Adrenaline excretion was approxi- 
mately the same in both sexes during 
condition but significantly higher in (ces Казр 
alcohol condition. Ratings of subjective reactions indica- 
te that pleasant effects were more pronounced in males 
and negative effects were more marked in females. Q1 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 2 
2630. Nagarajan, Меепа; Gross, Milton M.; Kissin, В. 
& Best, Suzanne. (State U. New York, Downstate 
Medical Center, Div. of Alcoholism & Drug Dependen- 
ce, Brooklyn) Affective changes during 6 days of 
experimental alcoholization and subsequent withdraw- 
al. In M. M. Gross (Ed. Alcohol intoxication and 
withdrawal: Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: 
Plenum, 1973. xiv, 422 p. $24. 
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2631. Olds, M. E. & Ito, M. (California Inst. of 
Technology, Div. of Biology) Noradrenergic and choli- 
action on neuronal activity during self-stimula- 
tion behavior in the rat. N. rmacology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 12(6), 525-539.— Studied the effects of adrenergic 
and cholinergic drugs in 48 unanesthetized, freely 
behaving male Holtzman albino rats. Pairs of drugs (the 
Ist suppressed responding and the 2nd reinstated it) were 
tested in Ss during self-stimulation behavior while effects 
on neuronal activity correlated with this behavior were 
determined. The adrenergic drugs were tetrabenazine 
and dextroamphetamine; the cholinergic drugs were 
physostigmine and scopolamine. The 2nd drug in each 
pair was administered 30 min after the Ist one and at the 
time of maximal effect of the Ist drug on self-stimulation 
behavior. Tetrabenazine reduced spike activity with 
fixed latencies in the ventral midbrain region but not in 
the cingulate and the preoptic regions when it suppressed 
self-stimulating behavior. Dextroamphetamine partially 
restored the frequency of spikes with fixed latencies in 
the midbrain region when it reinstated self-stimulation 
behavior. Tetrabenazine reduced the suppressant effect 
of stimulation in the posterior hypothalamus (disinhibi- 
tion) on neuronal activity in the middle hypothalamus. 
Dextroamphetamine reinstated partially the suppressant 
action of stimulation on neuronal activity recorded in the 
middle hypothalamus at the time it reinstated self- 
stimulation behavior. Physostigmine and scopolamine 
produced the identical effects of tetrabenazine and 
dextroamphetamine on self-stimulation behavior but 
were ineffective on neuronal activity. (45 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2632. Payk, Th. R. (U. Bonn, Nerve Clinic, W. 
Germany) [Psychological alterations as side effects of 
hormonal contraceptives.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neu- 
rologie Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
41(4), 225-235.—Reviews the literature on the psycho- 
logical effects of hormonal contraceptives. Research on 
this subject has made use of a wide range of psychodiag- 
nostic methods, detailed psychological in-depth explora- 
tions, and standard tests. A few of the reported side 
effects were pleasurable and welcome: improved health, 
equilibrium, drive, and libido. Most of the effects, 
however, were unpleasant: chiefly emotional troubles 
characterized by depression, irritability, and anxiety, and 
disturbances of drive and of the autonomic nervous 
System. Psychic changes occasionally reached the psy- 
chotic level. Various hypotheses have been offered to 
explain these psychological side effects. Besides possible 
disturbances of the endocrine system or of metabolic 
regulation, profound psychological factors involving 
unconscious fears and conflicts have been held responsi- 
ble. Sociological and environmental influences are noted. 
(93 ref.)—English abstract. R 

2633. Pong, Schwe F. & Graham, Lewis T. (Indiana 
U., Medical School, Inst. of Psychiatric Research, 
Indianapolis) Effect of ne on 1 
adaptation in the rat retina. Life Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol 
13(1), 15-21.—Found that 6-hydroxydopamine admin- 
istered intravitreously to light-adapted albino rats Pre 
vented the recovery of retinal sensitivity during subse- 
quent dark adaptation through its interaction with the 
photochemical mechanisms. (27 ref.) 
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2634. Poole, T. B. (University Coll. Wales, Abery- 
stwyth) Some studies on the influence of chlordiazepox- 
ide on the social interaction of golden hamsters 
(Mesocricetus auratus). British Journal of Pharmacology, 
1973(7ш), Vol. 48(3), 538-545.—Placed 18 pairs of male 
golden hamsters іп an arena measuring 1 m°. Ss fought, 
but once a winner and a loser emerged, the relationship 
stabilized. The influence of oral doses of chlordiazepoxi- 
de (50 mg/kg) on this stable behavior was examined and 
compared with normal arena behavior. Drug-treated Ss 
showed a significant reduction in aggression and 
defensive fighting and an increase in investigation. When 
the data for the winners and losers were independently 
analyzed, data indicated that the drug influenced the 
losers more than the winners. It is postulated that the 
primary influence of chlordiazepoxide is to reduce fear 
and increase investigation indirectly as a behavior 
pattern suppressed in Ss showing fear of an opponent. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2635. Porjesz, Bernice & Begleiter, Henri. (State U. 
New York, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) The 
effects of alcohol on the somatosensory evoked poten- 
tials in man. In M. M. Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication 
and withdrawal: Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: 
Plenum, 1973. xiv, 422 p. $24. 

2636. Prange, Arthur J., et al. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) THR (lopremone): iological re- 
sponses of normal women: |I. Pituitary- respon- 
ses. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 
28-32.—Injected 10 normal females (mean age = 39 
yrs) with lopremone (thyrotropin releasing hormone) and 
saline, iv, 1-4 wks apart. Lopremone injection caused a 
sharp rise in thyrotropin (thyroid stimulating hormone, 
or TSH) levels with a return to near baseline levels in 3 
hrs. These TSH .esponses were slightly greater than 
those previously elicited in depressed females, but the 
difference was statistically insignificant. After lopremone 
injection, tri-iodothyronine levels rose more and sooner 
than thyroxine levels. Neither TSH elevation nor thyroid 
hormone elevation correlated with the euphoric response 
experienced by most Ss. This and other evidence suggests 
a central action of lopremone. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2637. Riege, Walter H. & Cherkin, Arthur. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Psychobiology Research Lab., 
үш. Calif.) Retroactive facilitation of sees а 

ish by flurothyl. Psychopharmacologi , Vol. 
3063), 195-204. Found dem трон сов upstream 
Swimming of goldfisn (№ = 1,318) into a quiet well was 
Suppressed in 1 trial by electric shock (2.0 V/cm). 
Independent groups of Ss, at 25°C, retained this learned 
avoidance 1, 4, 16, and 64 hrs after training but not 256 
hrs after training. When trained Ss were treated 3 min 
after training with a 16-min exposure to convulsive 
Solutions of flurothyl (Indoklon), their retention of 
avoidance 16, 64, and 256 hrs later was facilitated. This 
Tetroactive facilitation (RF) of long-term memory could 
Not be attributed to proactive or aversive effects of the 
treatment. Ss treated in water saturated with carbon 
dioxide (80% CO,:20% O,) showed retrograde amnesia 
(RA). Neither the RF from flurothyl nor the RA from 
CO.treatment were diminished when training and 
treatment were given at 20 or 15°C. The memory- 
enhancing effect of flurothyl convulsions, and its delayed 


onset, may relate to the dual stimulant-depressant action 
of the drug and differ from the RA effect reported for 
mice and chicks. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2638. Rosen, A. J. & Cohen, M. E. (U. Illinois) The 
effects of Cinanserin, a potent serotonin antagonist, on 
the acquisition of a running response in the rat. 
Neuropharmacology, 1973(Jun) Vol. 12(6), 501—508. 
— Gave 3 groups of 15 hungry male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats each either saline placebo injections or 
injections of a potent serotonin antagonist (Cinanserin; 
12 or 36 mg/kg) and 45 training trials in a straight alley 
for food reward. 30 additional testing trials followed in 
which Ss were run under the same injection conditions as 
in trainig or under either of the alternative injection 
conditions. The high drug dosage caused a significant 
performance impairment but the effects did not persist 
into the testing phase when the Ss were taken off the high 
dose injection. In addition, high drug dosage Ss 
consistently initiated the day's responding at a lower 
level than the previous experimental day's terminal 

ormance asymptote. Results are discussed in terms 
of the putative involvement of serotonin in the observed 
behavioral modifications. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2639. Saper, Clifford B. & Sweeney, Daryl C. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Enhanced appetitive 
discrimination learning in rats treated with a-methyltyr- 
osine. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(1), 37-44. 
—Trained 32 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats on a 
black-white discrimination for water reward. 48 hrs 
later, ⁄ were tested for memory of the task and the other 
Y, trained on reversal, Ss received a-methyltyrosine (a- 
MT), an inhibitor of catecholamine (CA) biosynthesis, 
by multiple intraperitoneal injections of 50 mg/kg, 
before the training session, before the testing or reversal, 
before both or before neither. Data analysis shows that 
drugged Ss learned the black-white discrimination in 
fewer trials (p < .0005), but had longer latencies 

< .0005). These data are contrasted to a-MT depres- 
sion of the conditioned avoidance response, and the 
difference attributed to the role of CA in motor ability 
and in attention. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2640. Sinclair, J. D. (Research Lab. of the State 
Alcohol Monopoly, ALKO, Helsinki, Finland) The 
alcohol-deprivation effect: |nfluence of various factors. 

terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Sep), Vol. 
33(3-A), 769—782.—Gave 24 male albino Sprague-Daw- 
ley rats and 26 male hooded Long-Evans rats a free 
choice of a 7% alcohol solution or water for 48 days, 
water only for 6 days, and again the choice of water or 
alcohol for 6 days. The Long-Evans Ss drank on the 
average 21.41 mi/rat/day of the alcohol solution; the 
ratio of alcohol solution to total fluid consumption (E:T) 
was .53. The Sprague-Dawley Ss drank on the average 
8.93 ml/rat/day of the alcohol solution; the mean E:T 
was .23. Both strains demonstrated an “alcohol depriva- 
tion effect" (ADE), temporarily drinking significantly 
more of the alcohol solution on the 2 days after the 
period without alcohol than on the 2 days immediately 
before it (p < .01). In Exp. П, 8 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats were treated the same way as in Exp. I 
except for a 12-hr light, 12-hr dark schedule. The alcohol 
consumption was nearly identical to that of the Sprague- 
Dawleys in Exp. 1, which had continuous lighting. In 
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Exp. III, 2 groups of 24 male Wistar rats (about 90 and 
200-250 days old) were randomly assigned to l-min 
handling, no handling, or continuous light or dark. Ss 
had variable access to water and alcohol. The E:T of the 
handled Ss was significantly higher than that of the 
unhandled Ss (р < .05). The older Ss drank more of the 
alcohol solution than did the young Ss in the lighted 
situation; in the dark the younger Ss drank more. None 
of the external conditions affected the ADE which was 
demonstrated by all Ss. (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 
2641. Smith, Donald F. & Smith, Helle B. (State 
Hosp., Psychopharmacology Research Unit, Risskov, 
Denmark) The effect of prolonged lithium administra- 
tion on activity, reactivity, and endurance in the rat. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(1), 83-88.—Fed 66 
male Wistar albino rats a diet containing lithium, which 
maintained their serum lithium levels between .3-.9 
mEq/l for 1 wk prior to behavioral tests. The activity, 
| reactivity, and endurance of the Ss was measured in open 
field, activity wheel, Skinner box, jiggle cage, and swim- 
to-exhaustion tests. Lithium was found to decrease the 
voluntary activity of the Ss without affecting their 
| reactivity or muscle strength. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2642. Sofia, R. Duane & Knobloch, Linda C. (Wallace 
Lab., Cranbury, N.J.) The interaction of A’-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol pretreatment with various sedative-hypnotic 
| drugs. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 13(2), 21 p. 
—Treated 968 male CD-1 albino male mice with A’- 
tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) or its vehicle 30 to before 
injection with various doses of sedative-hypnotic agents 
‚ (hexobarbital, methaqualone, ethchlorvynol, paraldehy- 
de, ethanol, ethinamate, chloral hydrate, meprobamate, 
nd glutethimide). phobia with 20.0 mg/kg THC 
roduced a significant increase in the duration of action 
and number of Ss exhibiting loss of the righting reflex 
(decrease in hypnotic dose, 0) after administration of 
sedative-hypnotic drugs. Pretreatment with .625-40.0 
mg/kg THC caused a significant reduction in the onset 
to and duration of sleeping time of most of the sedative- 
hypnotic drugs tested. Careful statistical examination of 
all parameters measured revealed a rank order of 
sensitivity of the depressant actions of THC as follows: 
ethchlorvynol > meprobamate > hexobarbital > et- 
| hinamate > glutethimide > chloral hydrate > ethan- 
| ol > methaqualone > paraldehyde. 
| QO ref.)—Journal abstract. 
| 2643. Stretch, Roger & Gerber, Gary J. (U. Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon, Canada) Drug-induced reinstatement 
^ amphetamipe агае Шоп behaviour in mon- 
eys. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
| 2702), 168-177 — Stabilized aid Gen iid is 
self-administration of d-ampnetamine in 3 male Squirrel 
monkeys. Ss were then pretreated with d-amphetamine, 
iv, before commencement of each daily session in an 
extended series. This led to consistent reinstatement of 
the characteristic pattern of drug self-administration 
behavior. The effect depended partially upon the 
amphetamine dose used as a pretreatment. Results from 
this and related experiments suggest that а complex 
relationship between external discriminative stimuli and 
amphetamine pretreatment forms the basis for drug- 
induced reinstatement of self-administration behavior. A 
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"state-dependent" learning process may also be implica- 
ted. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

2644. Tabakoff, Boris; Ungar, Frieda & Alivisatos, S. 
С. (Chicago Medical School, Ш.) Addiction to barbitura- 
tes and ethanol: Possible biochemical mechanisms. In 
M. M. Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdrawal: 
Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. 
xiv, 422 p. $24. 

2645. Tamásy, Veronica; Korányi, L.; Lissák, K. & 
Jandala, Maria. (Medical U. Pécs, Inst. of Physiology, 
Hungary) Open-field behavior, habituation and passive 
avoidance learning: Effect of ACTH and hydrocortisone 
on normal and adrenalectomized rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 995-1000.— Studied 
exploratory behavior and habituation rate in an open- 
field situation in 70 normal and 20 adrenalectomized 
male R-Amsterdam rats. Ss were subjected to passive 
avoidance (PA) learning. Widespread individual differ- 
ences were observed in exploratory behavior and the 
tendency of habituation in normal Ss. Compared to the 
normal values, either the adrenalectomy (which was 
performed 24 hrs, 7 days or 28 days prior to the 
experiments) or the ACTH and hydrocortisone treat- 
ment failed to modify the total motor activity (TMA) 
and the index of habituation (IH) significantly. An 
improvement of PA was found in normal Ss following 
ACTH and hydrocortisone treatment. In the adrenalec- 
tomized Ss the hydrocortisone proved to be effective, 
whereas ACTH did not influence PA. No correlation 
was found between GMA, IH vs PA values, and the 
influence of ACTH and hydrocortisone administration 
on these parameters. It is concluded that the direction of 
PA in R-Amsterdam rats is unpredictable on the basis of 
the open-field test, and that the effect of ACTH on 
passive avoidance learning is mediated through the 
adrenal glands. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2646. Trost, R. C. (U. South, Behavioral Pharmacolo- 
gy Lab.) Differential classical conditioning of abstinen- 
ce syndrome in morphine-dependent rats. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1973, Vol. 30(2), 153-161.—Repeatedly pla- 
ced 2 independent groups of 10 morphine-addicted male 
agouti-hooded rats in a conditioning procedure: pairings 
of nonrotatable activity wheels with periods of either 
0-11 or 12-23 hrs of morphine deprivation. Controls 
consisted of 10 saline-injected Ss exposed to the same 
training stimuli and conditioning procedure and 10 
morphine-addicted Ss not receiving such training. 
Subsequently, addicted Ss were withdrawn until primary 
abstinence signs disappeared, and all groups were tested 
in unlocked wheels for differential activity resulting from 
reexposure to previous training environments. Experi- 
mental groups not only exhibited significantly increased 
wheel turning over controls, but Ss having greater 
morphine deprivation during training were more resist- 
ant to extinction than a low deprivation group. Motiva- 
tional interpretations and methodological artifacts 10 
designs of this nature are discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2647. Vaupel, D. B. & Martin, W. R. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Addiction Research Center, Lexington, 
Ky.) Interaction of oxotremorine with atropine, chlor- 
promazine, cyproheptadine, imipramine and phenoxy- 
benzamine on the flexor reflex of the chronic spinal 
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dog. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(1), 13-26. cocaine. Findings are compared with those of previous 
Determined the central antimuscarinic actions of studies. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
atropine, phenoxybenzamine, cyproheptadine, imiprami- 2650. Wallgren, Henrik. (State Alcohol Monopoly, 
ne, and chlorpromazine by their ability to antagonize Research Lab., Helsinki, Finland) Neurochemical as- 
F oxotremorine-induced facilitation of the electrically pects of tolerance to and dependence on ethanol. In M. 
“evoked flexor reflex and production of the stepping M. Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdrawal: 
“reflex in 5 chronic spinal dogs. Drug actions and Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. 
© interactions were determined by sequentially infusing the xiv, 422 p. $24. 
antagonist, methylatropine, and oxotremorine and ob- 2651. Webster, C. D.; LeBlanc, A. E.; Marshman, 
‘serving changes in flexor reflex amplitude. Facilitation of Joan A. & Beaton, J. M. (Clarke Inst. of Psychiatry, 
| the flexor reflex and evocation of the stepping reflex Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Acquisition and loss of 
© produced by oxotremorine in the methylatropine pre- tolerance to 1-A’-trans-tetrahydrocannabinol in rats on an 
~ ‘treated S are attributed to a direct action on the spinal avoidance schedule. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
cord. Atropine, cyproheptadine, imipramine, and chlor- 30(3), 217-226.—Found that daily 12.0 mg/kg intraperi- 
© promazine depressed the amplitude of the flexor reflex, toneal injections of 1-A’-tetrahydrocannabinol, produced 
апа phenoxybenzamine produced а slight enhancement. tolerance on a number of behavioral measures in 8 male 
"Interaction studies demonstrated that atropine almost hooded rats performing on а discriminated-Sidman 
"completely prevented the spinal cord effects of oxotre- avoidance schedule. Tolerance developed during a 9-day 
morine while phenoxybenzamine showed no antagonism. drug series and reversed completely during a similar 
C Imipramine, chlorpromazine, and cyproheptadine dem- period under vehicle-only injections. (19 ref.)—Journal 
onstrated the same relative degree of partial antagonism abstract. 
and antimuscarinic activity in the spinal cord. Findings 2652. Wei, Eddie; Loh, Horace H. & Way, E. Leong. 
uggest that facilitatory muscarinic cholinergic neurons (U. California, School of Public Health, Berkeley) 
may be present either as a parallel pathwa: in the Neuroanatomical correlates of wet shake behavior in 


itudinally oriented pathways in the rat. Life Sciences, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(11, Part 2), 


Segmental reflex or longi ) ў 
? the spinal сога. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 489-496.—Elicited repetitive shaking movements from 


2648. Vogel, W. H., et al. (Thomas Jefferson U., immersion of pentobarbital-anesthetized male Sprague- 
Medical School) Macromerine, normacromerine and Dawley rats into water. These wet shakes were similar to 
isnormacromerine: Non-psychoactive methylated deri- the shaking behavior characteristic of the morphine 
Vatives of norepinephrine. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, abstinence syndrome in rats. Morphine sul hate, 10 
| Vol. 30(2), 145-151.—Trained male Wistar and Fisher mg/kg intraperitoneally, completely inhibited the wet 
ats on the conditioned avoidance response (CAR). shake response of normal Ss to ice water. Inhibitory 
ы Macromerine, normacromerine, and bisnormacromerine, action of morphine on wet shakes was diminished in Ss 
O and/or N methylated derivatives of norepinephrine, rendered tolerant to morphine by subcutaneous implan- 
hine pellet for 3 days. Transverse brain 


roduced ffi intraperitoneal tation of a morp! 2 brair 
п до elec on ie ОШ сор lesions in anesthetized, nontolerant Ss completely inhibi- 


ds was studied ted the wet-shake response to ice water when the 
transection was made at the midcollicular level. Lesions 


at the midthalamic level did not significantly affect the 
idly absorbed wet-shake response. It is postulated that the shaking 


life of 30-60 response of mo hine abstinence and the wet-shake 
peek o Somit of лб rats to ice water may share common 
hr. Brain levels were between neural pathways.—Journal abstract. 5 
аы аге higher than 2653. Weinstock, Marta & Speiser, Zipora. (Tel-Aviv 
i U., Medical School, Israel) The effect of dl-propranolol, d 


lol and practolol on the hyperactivity induced in 


t these 
or em less rats by prolonged isolation. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
stances. (15 Vol. 30(3), 241-250.—Found that exploratory behavior 


in an open field situation was greatly increased in male 


2649. Wall ‚ Rotrosen, J. & Gershon. S. Wistar albino rats isolated for 6-8 wks when compared 
(Stanford liti ERN үе of d Medicine, with group-housed controls. Propranolol, dextropropra- 
Palo Alto, Calif.) A neuropsychopharmacological study nolol, and practolol (.2-.5 mg/kg) teduced hypermotility, 
_ Of phenmetrazine in several animal species. Neurophar- sniffing, and rearing in isolated Ss without affecting 
| Macology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(6), 541-548 —Examined behavior of group-housed Ss. 20 mg/kg propranolol was 

€ ability of phenmetrazine to ‘elicit gross behavioral needed to reduce exploratory behavior of group-housed 
and electrographic alterations in cats, male CFE rats, Ss. Chlorpromazine reduced activity of isolated Ss at a 
and dogs. Phenmetrazine elicited stereotyped behavior in dose of .1 mg/kg, and group-housed Ss at .5-1 mg/kg 
E all species. In cats it produced a desynchronized EEG The action of propranolol did not appear to result from 
© nd elevated reticular formation multiple unit activity. central receptor blockade because of the almost equa 
_ „© stereotypy-inducing action of phenmetrazine incats activity of dextropropranolol and racemic propranolol 
_ Could be antagonized by a-methyl-p-tyrosine and геѕегрі- Since practolol was also active in this test, the effect o! 
E i to have pharmacological these drugs did not appear to result from general CN: 


Properties similar to those of dextroamphetamine and depression. It is suggested that these compounds maj 
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reduce hyperactivity by diminishing an excessive release 
of central catecholamines. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2654. Wilson, Ian C., et al. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) THR (lopremone): Psychobiological re- 
sponses of normal women: 1. Subjective experiences. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 
15-21.—Gave 10 normal females (mean age = 39 yrs) 
iv injections of lopremone (a thyrotropin-releasing 
hormone) and saline 1-4 wks apart in a double-blind 
study. After saline, somatic symptoms and mental 
changes were negligible. After lopremone, Ss experienced 
a variety of somatic symptoms, usually within a few 
minutes of injection. Later, Ss experienced relaxation, 
mild euphoria, and a sense of increased energy. Since 
correlation analyses show that intensity of euphoria was 
not related to frequency of side effects and was 
negatively related to magnitude of thyrotropin (a 
thyroid-stimulating hormone) response, euphoria pre- 
sumably did not arise solely from suggestion or from 
thyroid stimulation. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2655. Wnek, D. J. & Leaf, Russell C. (Rutgers Coll., 
Rutgers State U.) Effects of cholinergic drugs on prey- 
killing by rodents. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
10(6), 1107—1113.— Reports results of a series of experi- 
ments in which the prey-killing behavior of adult male 
Holtzman rats (n — 633), male albino guinea pigs 
(n — 6), and golden hamsters (n — 27), was observed 
after injection with cholinergic agents. The prey were 
Swiss-Webster male mice, Holtzman rat pups, and adult 
gerbils. Pilocarpine induced some rats to kill mice. As 
tolerance or habituation to repeated doses occurred, 
increasing numbers killed mice and the other prey. 
Atropine methylnitrate, which selectively blocks periph- 
eral actions of pilocarpine, increased killing induced by 
pilocarpine. Scopolamine, which blocks its central as 
well as peripheral actions, blocked induction of killing by 
pilocarpine. Mixed central cholinergic facilitative and 
peripheral cholinergic inhibitory actions on killing could 
explain these results. Other cholinergic agents, however, 
including nicotine, oxotremorine, arecoline, physostigmi- 
ne, neostigmine, and methacholine, were ineffective over 
a broad range of doses. Pilocarpine did not induce killing 
in guinea pigs and hamsters. It is concluded that if a 
central cholinergic system for selective control of killing 
exists in rodents, it is not easily activated. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2656. Wolin, Steven J. (George Washington U., 
Medical School) Hallucinations during experimental 
intoxication. In М. М, Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication 
and withdrawal: Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: 
Plenum, 1973. xiv, 422 p. $24. 

2657. Wray, Samuel R. (U. Hull, England) Interaction 
of stress and psychotomimetic drug-action: Possible 
implication for psychosis. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
Vol. 30(3), 263-268.—Examined the hypothesis that the 

response excitation which has been observed after the 
depressant phase following treatment with various 
psychotomimetics (e.g., LSD and cyclazocine) may be 
due to the extensive shocking which rats receive during 
the depressant phase rather than secondary drug effects. 
In the absence of scheduled shocks, cyclazocine (2.5 
mg/kg) severely depressed avoidance responding in 
female hooded rats. No behavioral excitation was 
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observed. Behavioral excitation was observed after 
cyclazocine (2.5 mg/kg) injection, in the presence of 
scheduled shocks. It is concluded that the interaction 
between the drug and behavior is dependent on 
environmental factors. The interaction of stress on 
psychotomimetic drug-action allows the formulation of a 
mechanism whereby environmental stress can play a 
crucial role in the genesis and underlying mechanism of 
schizophrenia. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2658. Wray, Samuel R. (U. Hull, England) Possible 
catecholamine mediation of levallorphan-induced beha- 
vioural disruption in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
Vol. 30(3), 251-262.— Tested the hypothesis that the 
behavioral effects of levallorphan (Lorfan), a narcotic 
antagonist with psychotomimetic properties, may be due 
to an increase in activity of brain catecholamines. 
Avoidance conditioning, stereotypy, and spontaneous 
locomotor activity were studied in female hooded rats 
receiving injections of a-methyl-paratyrosine (AMPT), 
levallorphan, or saline. Pretreatment with AMPT redu- 
ced central catecholamines and antagonized the levallor- 
phan-induced behavioral effects. The central effects of 
this narcotic antagonist seem to depend on brain 
catecholamines. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2659. Zarcone, Vincent P. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Marijuana and ethanol: Effects on sleep. 
Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 201-212. 
—Reviews a number of polygraphic studies of both 
drugs showing that their effect on sleep demonstrate that 
both are rapid eye movement (REM) sleep suppressors 
and that both effect the REM sleep deprivation response 
for days after the acute effects have ceased. The studies 
indicate that marihuana, like alcohol, has persisting 
effects on neuronal activity and presumably on its 
underlying neurochemical regulation. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
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2660. Davis, Hank; Hubbard, James & Reberg, 
Douglas. (О. Guelph, Ontario, Canada) A methodolog'- 
cal critique of research on “superstitious” behavior. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6- 
В), 447-449.— Considers that much recent research on 
superstitious behavior involves a procedure in which 3 
instrumental response is pretrained and its rate O 
occurrence later recorded during a schedule of nonres- 
ponse-contingent reinforcement. It is argued that becau- 
se this procedure fails to take into account the variety © 
alternative behaviors which might simultaneously Бе 
maintained by adventitious reinforcement, the data 
derived from such research cannot provide best eviden- y 
ce, whether positive or negative, for the general notion 0 
superstitious behavior. The direct observational procedu- 
re originally employed by Skinner (1948) is proposed um 
being necessary for a more sensitive analysis of superst- 
tious behavior.—Journal abstract. 1 

2661. Feyereisen, Pierre. (Fonds National de S 
Recherche Scientifique, Brussels, Belgium) ["'Displacem 5 
ent activities" and the theory of irrelevant Беһамо 
among animals and men.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologe, 
1972-1973, Vol. 26(14—16), 831-837.— Presents ап analy- 
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sis of selected research on displacement activities among 
animals and men with special reference to the work of 
Tinbergen and R. Seiss, the latter on human S displa- 
cement activities. Displacement activities are defined as 
*activities at the threshold of release . . . . which are 
‘covered’ by other more ‘powerful’ activities.” The need 
is noted for employment of a more refined mode of 
qualitative analysis to clarify findings of studies on 
displacement activities of human Ss. It is also suggested 
that the function of activities which appear in different 
contexts be investigated. (26 ref.)—Z. М. Cantwell. 

2662. Love, William S. & Houser, Vincent P. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) A simple 
method for measuring spontaneous motor activity in 
squirrel monkeys during chair restraint. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1115-1117.—Describes a 
simple, reliable, and sensitive method for measuring 
spontaneous motor activity which includes a restraint 
chair that swings in any lateral direction and 2 brass 
rings which respond to the slightest movement by 
triggering an electronic recording device. 

2663. Weiss, G., et al. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical School) 
An X-O anomaly and ovarian dysgenesis in a rhesus 
monkey. Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 19(1), 24-27. 
—Describes an adult female rhesus macaque (Macaca 
mulatta) with symptoms of Turner’s syndrome. S was 
characterized by an X-O karyotype, a lack of discrete 
ovaries, an infantile uterus, small fallopian tubes, fused 
C5 and C6 vertebrae, and the endocrine profile of an 
ovariectomized animal. A single 2-day episode of 
menstrual bleeding was observed. This is the Ist reported 
incidence of Turner’s syndrome in a nonhuman primate. 
—W. K. Redican. 
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2664. Alloway, Thomas M.; Riedesel, M. L. & 
McNamara, M. Colleen. (U. Toronto, Erindale Coll., 
Mississauga, Ontario, Canada) Hibernation: Effects on 
memory or performance? Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
181(4094), 86-87.—Comments on M. C. McNamara and 
M. L. Riedesel’s (see PA, Vol. 50:652) report that 
squirrels that hibernated during 11 days of cold exposure 
performed better than squirrels that did not hibernate. It 
is argued that the study would be significant except for 
flaws in the experimental design and statistical interpre- 
tation of results, An additional control procedure 1s 
suggested. In reply, McNamara and Riedesel present а 
reaffirmation of the validity of their statistics. Moreover, 
the argument that equal amounts of training do not 
guarantee equal amounts of learning is refuted by 
empirical evidence. The suggested control procedure is 
examined and rejected as unnecessary.—B. McLean. 

2665. Badia, Pietro; Coker, Charles & Harsh, John. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Choice of higher density 
Jignalled shock over lower density unsignalled shock. 
Tons of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 

973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 47-55.—Conducted 2 experiments 
Tun female albino Sprague-Dawley rats (N = 6. In 

Xp. 1, Ss were given unsignaled, inescapable shocks. By 
Pressing a lever Ss could change the condition to 
Signaled shock for 3-min periods, after which unsignaled 
stock was automatically reinstated. All 4 Ss changed 
Tom unsignaled to signaled shock when shock density 
Was the same or when the density of signaled shock was 2 
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times greater than unsignaled shock. When the density of 
signaled shock was 4 times that of unsignaled shock, 3 Ss 
changed to the higher density schedule. One S changed 
to a density of signaled shock 8 times that of unsignaled 
shock. Exp. II showed that the 2 shock schedules most 
similar in Exp. I were discriminably different because Ss 
chose lower over higher shock densities when both 
densities were unsignaled. Results are discussed in terms 
of safe (signal absent) and unsafe (signal present) 
periods. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2666. Banks, R. K. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Generality of persistence: The role of stimulus and 
response factors in persistence to punishment. Learning 
& Motivation, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 218-228.—Investiga- 
ted results of previous research which have shown that 
(a) intermittent punishment of a response increases its 
persistence to continuous punishment and (b) intermit- 
tent punishment training in one situation produces 

rsistence to continuous punishment in others. Exp. I 
with 24 male Holtzman rats showed that as long as the 
instrumental response and punishing stimulus were held 
constant from intermittent to continuous punishment, 
marked differences between these situations had no 
decremental effect on persistence. Exp. II (n — 54) 
showed that intermittent punishment training of 1 
response resulted in substantial persistence to continuous 
punishment of a different and apparently incompatible 
response and that such response change had no more 
than a marginal effect on persistence. Results are seen as 
requiring some revision to the traditional conditioning- 
model interpretation of persistence to punishment. 
—Journal abstract. 

2667. Benešová, О. & Beneš, V. (Charles U., Inst. of 
Pharmacology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Different re- 
activity to stress in rats selected for high and low rates 
of exploratory activity and frequency of defecation. 
International Journal of Psychobiology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
204), 273-284.— Conducted a series of experiments with 
60 Wistar albino rats in 4 groups according to values of 
both exploratory activity (A) and defecation rates (D): 
A+D+, A* D^ A-D*, and A-D-. Stress reaction was 
estimated by measuring the elimination of adrenaline 
and noreadrenaline in urine. A trend toward higher 
release of catecholamines was found in less active Ss 
(A-). In Ss differentiated according to amount of 
defecation a qualitative difference appeared in terms of a 

redominant elimination of noradrenaline їп individuals 

with low frequency of defecation (D-). A+D- Ss with 
high motor activity and low emotionality significantly 
increased the elimination of noradrenaline. A-D- Ss 
eliminated in normal situations the least amount of both 
catecholamines, but after stress their relative increase in 
adrenaline excretion was the highest. Only this group 
decreased the ratio noradrenaline/ adrenaline. The reac- 
tion of A--D-- Ss was surprising. Their physiological 
release of adrenaline was the highest, but stress induced 
a paradoxical decrease. Higher differences in stress 
reactions in the latter 2 groups are explained by a more 
complex characterization of these Ss, using combined 
indicators of motor and autonomic (emotional) func- 
tions. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2668. Bertsch, G. J. & Becker, R. (U. New Hampshi- 
re) An inexpensive food-peck recorder for pigeons. 
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Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 71—72.—Describes an apparatus for 
recording eating behavior in pigeons that records the 
actual striking of the grain, needs only infrequent 
monitoring, and is readily adapted to standard food 
hoppers. 

2669. Black, Roger W.; House, William & Moss, Jon. 
(U. South Carolina) Runway performance as a function 
of magnitude of runway reward and intertrial reinfor- 
cement. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
331-335.—Trained 30 male and 30 female albino rats to 
traverse a straight alley for either 1 or 10 food pellets as 
reward. Each runway trial was preceded by an intertrial 
reinforcement (ITR) of 1 or 10 pellets. А negative 
contrast effect obtained and persisted throughout the 72 
trials conducted. Although there was a strong suggestion 
of a positive contrast effect throughout training, the 
effect did not prove reliable. The contrast effect results 
are interpreted as challenging the view that with 
extended training ITRs become "irrelevant" to runway 
reward.—Journal abstract. 

2670. Blackman, D. E. & Scruton, Pamela. (U. 
Birmingham, England) Conditioned suppression and 
discriminative control of behavior. Animal Learning & 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(2), 90-92.— Trained 3 male 
Lister hooded rats on a multiple VI extinction schedule 
of reinforcement. The effects of a stimulus which 
preceded an unavoidable shock were assessed when it 
was superimposed on both components of the schedule 

or on VI components only. In general, VI responding 
was suppressed during the preshock stimulus. There was 
no evidence for any increase in responding during 
extinction components either generally or differentially 
during the preshock stimulus. Findings fail to support an 
earlier suggestion that a preshock stimulus may impair 
ee performances.—Journal abstract. 


effects of UCS-CS pairings on extinction of conditioned 
suppression of licking. Following acquisition trials, 
response suppression was immediately eliminated when 
UCS preceded CS but Teappeared during subsequent CS- 
alone Presentations, Ss that received backward pairings 
reached a significant level of extinction 1 trial before Ss 
that received conventional extinction trials.—Journal 
abstract. 

2672. Calhoun, William Н. & Handle „ George W. (U. 
Tennessee) Long-term memory following serial casis 
nation reversal learning. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(May), Vol. 165-В), 354-356.— Tested 12 
Sprague-Dawley rats through a series of 33 daily 
reversals of a light-tone successive discrimination; 
training was halted for 1 mo and then resumed for 6 
sessions. For the test session, the Ist one when trainin, 
resumed, 6 Ss relearned the last discrimination (the same 

correct stimulus on Sessions 33 and 34), but the other 6 
Ss learned the reversed discrimination (different correct 
stimuli on Sessions 33 and 34). Ss in the nonreversed 
group learned the test discrimination faster than the 
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discrimination on Session 33. It is concluded that these 
Ss remembered the correct stimulus from Session 33, 
demonstrating a well established memory for the last 
correct stimulus in a series of discrimination reversals, 
—Journal abstract. 

2673. Capaldi, Elizabeth D. (Purdue U.) Effects of 
shifts in body weight on rats’ straight alley performance 
as a function of reward magnitude. Learning & Motiva- 
tion, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 229-235.—Compared (a) the 
performance of 24 male Holtzman albino rats trained in 
a straight alley for 55 trials under 75% body weight and 
then shifted to 90% body weight to (b) that of 24 Ss 
trained only under 90% body weight. When training was 
with a small reward the speed of the shifted group 
decreased to the level of the 90% small reward control 
groups, but when training was with a large reward the 
speed of the shifted group dropped below the level of the 
90% large reward controls. It is concluded that the effects 
on performance of shifting deprivation level following 
extended training depend on the reward magnitude 
employed.—Journal abstract. 

2674. Catlin, Jack & Gleitman, Henry. (Cornell U.) 
Pattern of disruption in the extinction of a chain FR 7- 
FR 7 in pigeons. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1973(May), Vol. 1(2), 154~-156.—Studied performance 
during extinction after training 8 naive male White 
Carneaux pigeons/group on a homogeneous chain FR 
7-FR 7, with a tandem FR 7-FR 7 as control. During 
extinction, disruption of the chain was considerably 
greater in the Ist than in the 2nd component, while 
tandem controls showed no differential disruption. 
—Journal abstract. 

2675. Walter P. & Schaeffer, Robert W. 
(Auburn U.) Effects of sucrose concentrations upon 
schedule-induced polydipsia on a FFI-60-sec. dry-food 
reinforcement schedule. Psychological ^ Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1067-1073.— Tested food- 
deprived female Sprague-Dawley albino rats under à 
free-food schedule in which water was available in both 
the test chamber and the home cage. 5 groups of 4 Ss 
each received different formulas of Noyes 45-mg dry- 
food pellets: standard formula pellets containing 7.5% 
glucose; “по glucose" formula pellets; or “по gluco 
formula pellets with 4.0, 16.0, and 32.0% sucrose adde 
by weight. An inverse relationship between sucrose 
concentration and water intake levels was obtained. Ss 
receiving sucrose or glucose pellets drank less than those 
receiving the “no-glucose” pellet.—Journal abstract. a 

2676. Christian, Walter Р. & Schaeffer, Robert W. 
(Auburn U.) Note: Advisability of using sugar-free f 
pellets for schedule-induced polydipsia research. Pe ; 
ological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 274.—Notes that 
most investigations of schedule-induced polydipsia зам 
used Noyes food pellets which contains 7.5% glucose. ei 
weight. Évidence is cited that pellet sugar content may ia 
implicated as a factor in the degree of роушр е 
Obtained. Consequently, utilization of sugarless Nove 
pellets as a control measure in all future investigations о. 
a ced polydipsia is recommended.—Aut 
abstract. 

2677. Cicero, T. J. & Smithloff, B. R. (Washington 9 
Medical School) Alcohol oral self-administration in n 
Attempts to elicit excessive intake and dependence- 
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—— M. M. Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdrawal: 
! Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. 
. xiy, 422 p. $24. 
— 2678. Cohen, Jerome S. & Sullivan, Brian. (U. 
"Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Effects of drive level on cue 
utilization of spatially separated redundant revelant 
cues. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
Y(6-B), 455-457.— Trained 32 male Wistar albino rats 
under either a moderate or high water-deprivation level. 
Ss did not differ in their acquisition rates of a 
simultaneous brightness discrimination task in which 
central and peripheral cues were present. Test trials, in 
“which only 1 of the set of cues was present or in which 
the position of the cues was reversed, revealed that 
moderately deprived Ss were more distracted from the 
central cues than were highly deprived Ss. Type of cue 
redundancy was also found to effect distraction from the 
central cues.—Journal abstract. 
2619. Cohen, Jerome S.; Telegdy, Gabor A.; Laroche, 
Jean P. & Getz, Yaakov. (U. Windsor, Ontario, Canada) 
Cue utilization as a function of monetary incentive and 
learning efficiency. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-B), 452-454.—Presented different 
levels of monetary incentive—high ($2.00), moderate 
($0.50), or no reward—during either initial learning or 
testing conditions to 63 12th graders. Incentives did not 
affect range of cue utilization in Ss required to learn a 
fedundant relevant dimension concept task. Initial 
learning efficiency was related to cue utilization, howev- 
ег. Ss making more than 3 errors on the original task 
Were generally unable to employ both relevant dimen- 
Sions.—Journal abstract. 
2680. Cohen, Steven L.; Hughes, Joan E. & Stubbs, D. 
Alan. (U. Maine) Second-order schedules: Manipulation 
9f brief-stimulus duration at component completion. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Мау), Vol. 10), 
121-124.— Designed a 2nd-order schedule with 2 male 
White Carneaux pigeons, in which FI components were 
Teinforced according to a VI schedule. A brief stimulus 
accompanied the completion of each FI. Brief-stimulus 
duration was varied across conditions from .5 to 8 sec. 
Patterning was greater the longer the duration of the 
stimulus. Additionally, exposure to relatively long brief- 
Stimulus durations enhanced patterning upon reexposure 
to shorter brief-stimulus durations—Journal abstract. 
2681. Crabbe, John C. & Alpern, Herbert Р. (U. 
i айо) An appetitively motivated single-trial learn- 
us task for mice. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
2(3, Pt. 2), 1299-1302. — Used a maze with 6 successive 
brightness discriminations as a single-trial task for 30 
male mice of the specially bred heterogeneous strain. 
Or and latency measures indicate that significant 
Th ig Occurred as a result of the single-exposure trial. 
n le utility of this task for assessing treatments altering 
ag and memory processes is discussed.—Journal 
2682. Crumbaugh, Charles W.; Campbell, Patrick E.; 
File, Portia Е, бшсе, Catherine N. (Southern 
odist U.) Varied reward magnitude effects in the 
Eur ing and resistance to extinction. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 255-260.—1rained 3 
AM iu Of 10 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 6 
_ Mials/day for 34 days on 3 reward schedules: 2 pellets оп 
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odd trials and 4 pellets on even trials (Group 2-4), 2 
pellets on odd trials and 8 pellets on even trials (Group 
2-8), and 2 pellets on odd trials and 16 pellets on even 
trials (Group 2-16). Following acquisition, extinction 
training was given at 6 trials/day for 6 days. In 
acquisition, the Group 2-16 learned to run fast on the 
even trials and slow on the odd trials (patterned 
running) In extinction, Groups 2-4 and 2-16 ran 
similarly but both ran significantly more slowly than 
Group 2-8. Results indicate that the increased resistance 
to extinction usually provided by large variation in 
reward depends upon the absence of patterned running 
in acquisition.—Journal abstract. 

2683. Denenberg, Victor H.; Wyly, Mary V.; Burns, 
Joan K. & Zarrow, M. X. (U. Connecticut) Behavioral 
effects of handling rabbits in infancy. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1001—1004.—Investiga- 
ted whether handling effects could be obtained in rabbit 
pups when there was no interaction with the mother 
immediately after handling. 48 Dutch-belted and 58 
Florida White rabbit pups were handled on Days 1-20 of 
life in a fashion similar to that used in handling rats. The 
rabbit doe was locked out of the cage for 22 hrs daily to 
minimize social interaction with her young. The doe was 
excluded from the nest box and her young until 1 hr after 
handling, by which time the pups were in a quiescent 
state. Handling was found to increase open-fiel activity 
in both strains and had a strong effect in increasing the 
exploratory behavior of the Dutch-belted rabbit. The 
handled Florida White rabbit also showed more explora- 
tory behavior, but the magnitude of difference was less 
than that found with the Dutch-belted strain. The 
Dutch-belted rabbits approached and spent more time 
near a stimulus rabbit than did their controls, while no 
difference was obtained with the Florida White strain. 
These findings, in conjunction with other experimental 
data, strongly argue that handling brings about differ- 
ences in behavior independent of any maternal interac- 
tion with the pups. In addition, results with the rabbits 
are remarkably similar to previous results obtained with 
rats, suggesting that the handling technique has broad 
interspecies generality. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2684. Dunlap, William P.; Hughes, Larry F. & 
O'Brien, Thomas J. (Tulane U.) Frustration effect and 
extent of instrumental response. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 267-273.—Compared |goal-box 
activity of rats run in a single alley to that of Ss placed 
directly into the goal box. Ss were 32 male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Following nonreward, significant 
increases in activity above rewarded activity levels were 
found for both run and placed groups. When these 
effects were compared to goal-box activity levels of 
never-rewarded control groups, however, only the 
activity increments in the run group could be attributed 
to frustration produced by nonreward. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2685. Flaherty, Charles F. & Kelly, Joseph. (Rutgers 
State U.) Effect of deprivation state on successive 
negative contrast. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(May), Vol. 1(5-B), 365-367.— Maintained 28 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats at either 75 or 90% of their 
ad lib weight and trained them to run in a straight alley 
for either а 10- or I-pellet reward. Following 15 days (30 
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trials) of acquisition training, the 10-pellet groups were 
shifted to 1 pellet. A significant negative contrast was 
obtained only with the 75% Ss and only in the goal 
region of the alley. The effects of deprivation on contrast 
found in this study are consistent with those found in 
earlier studies and consistent with the effects of depriva- 
tion on a number of other extinction-related phenomena. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2686. Flaherty, Charles F.; Riley, Edward P. & Spear, 
Norman E. (Rutgers State U.) Effects of sucrose 
concentration and goal units on runway behavior in the 
rat. Learning & Motivation, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 
163-175.—Investigated the between-S and within-S 
effects of sucrose concentration (32 and 6%) and number 
of goal units (equal volumes of sucrose presented in 
single or multiple goal cups) in an experiment with 54 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. The goal-unit variable had no 
effect on behavior under any of several test conditions 
employed. Within-S effects of sucrose concentration 
were approximately equal to between-S effects; no 
contrast effects were found. When 64 and 6% sucrose 
solutions were used as reinforcers in Exp. II with 18 Ss, a 
simultaneous, but not a successive, negative contrast 
effect was found. Results are discussed in terms of 
possible functional differences between successive and 
Simultaneous contrast paradigms and between sucrose 
solutions and solid food as reinforcers. (32 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

2687. Fowler, H.; Fago, G. C.; Domber, E. A. & 
Hochhauser, M. (U. Pittsburgh) Signaling and affective 
functions in Pavlovian conditioning. Animal Learning & 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(2), 81-89.—Used a Pavlo- 
vian-instrumental-transfer paradigm to investigate the 
tole of conditioned fear in appetitive discrimination 
learning. Each of 3 Pavlovian training procedures was 
used to establish a conditioned fear excitor (CS+), a 
neutral CS (CSo), and a conditioned fear inhibitor (CS-). 
CSs were administered to 32 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats in each group contingent upon the reward 
response in a difficult visual discrimination. In addition, 
А ОЁ each group received shock punishment for each 
incorrect response. Relative to CSo, CS+ facilitated 
performance їп contrast to the usual interfering effect of 
conditioned Suppressors. Conversely, CS- retarded 
performance even when its reinforcing action (fear 
inhibition) was potentiated by punishment for the 
Incorrect response. Results, together with other findings 
showing à reversed outcome» when the CSs were 
administered for the incorrect response, indicate that 
Pavlovian conditioning comprises both general signaling 

and affective os the former reflecting а basic 

expectancy or nominal type of cognitive processing i 

pr oon ref.)—Journal Жа, Аа pm 

88. Freed, Earl X. (Veterans Admini: і 
Alcohol Research Lab., Lyons, мз) Alcohol abd 
conflict: The role of self-intoxication in a punishment 
discrimination by rats. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1972(Sep), Vol. 33(3-А), 756-768.—Conditioned 
schedule-induced polydipsic consumption of fluid in 12 
food-deprived Charles River (cd) male rats which 
pressed a bar for food on an FI schedule. 6 Ss drank 
water and 6 a 5.6% alcohol solution. During the 
discriminative stage, 2 20-min FI-60-sec periods were 
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alternated with 2 3-min continuous reinforcement (CRF) 
periods. During the conflict stage, the 20-3-20-3 min 
design was continued but conflict was induced by 
punishing each response during the CRF period with a 
.5-ma shock for 1 sec. A final postconflict day followed 
during which the shock contingency was omitted. Self- 
intoxication did not reduce appetitive or approach 
behavior. The alcohol-treated Ss barpressed more fre- 
quently during the initial conflict stage than the water- 
treated, indicating that alcohol prevented the initial 
development of conflict. Alcohol did not serve as a 
significant mitigator of continued conflict once the 
primary experiences with shock were past. The alcohol- 
treated Ss barpressed less efficiently due to impaired 
discrimination of positive and negative reinforcement. 
Findings support the notion of an alcohol-situation 
interaction and the hypothesis of state-dependent learn- 
ing linked to intoxication. (39 ref.)—J/ourna! summary. 

2689. Galvani, Peter F. (State University Coll. New 
York, Brockport) Effects of US-presentation and С$- 
termination contingencies on avoidance extinction 
following partial and continuous reinforcement. Learn- 
ing & Motivation, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 197-206.—Asses- 
sed the role of UCS-presentation (punishment) and CS- 
termination contingencies on the maintenance of the 
shuttle-box avoidance responding in 106 adult male 
gerbils following acquisition under either partial reinfor- 
cement (PR) or continuous reinforcement (AV). Follow- 
ing PR, a stronger relationship obtained between delay 
of CS of termination CR frequency than was found 
between delay of punishment and extinction performan- 
ce. Following AV training, however, delay of cS 
termination and delay of punishment were equally 
effective determinants of avoidance extinction. Results 
are interpreted in terms of both the enhanced efficacy of 
the CS-termination contingency, possibly due to i 
increased informational value, and the attenuation а, 
punishment suppression in PR-trained Ss.—Journa 
abstract. 

2690. Gamzu, Elkan R.; Williams, David R. es 
Schwartz, Barry. (Hoffmann-La Roche, Nutley, ма) 
Pitfalls of organismic concepts: “Learned laziness’ 
Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 181(4097), 367-368.— Discuss 
the L. A. Engberg et al (see PA, Vol. 49:8723) шеш 
on the effects of prior training on pigeon performan 
and their explanation of the results in terms of pan is 
laziness and possibly learned "industriousness. im 
argued that their data are inconclusive and lea Ни 
question of whether training оп a prior operant "id: 
facilitative effect on autoshaped keypecking still спр, E 
cally open. It is also suggested that the dismissal б x 
competing response explanation of the results 
overstated. (16 ref.)—8. McLean. Mawr 

2691. Gonzalez, R. С. & Powers, Alice S. (Bryn NTT 
Coll.) Simultaneous contrast in goldfish. Animal Led 18 
ing & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 12), 96-98.—Traime. di 
goldfish to strike an illuminated target for food re 
The experimental group was reinforced with 1 
for response to 1 color and with 1 worm for respo 
different color. Controls were reinforced |y pu 
response to each color. The experimen! 3 
clear evidence of саво of reward magnis 
and also of simultaneous negative contrast. Results 
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on the relation of the mechanisms of simultaneous and 
successive contrast.—Journal abstract. 

2692. Grossmann, Klaus E. (Westfalen-Lippe Peda- 
gogical Coll., Bielefeld, W. Germany) Continuous, fixed- 
ratio, and fixed-interval reinforcement in honey bees. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 105-109.—Deseribes 3 experiments 
in which honey bees learned to enter a Plexiglas tube and 
to suck small portions of sugar solution; every entry or 
every 5th entry was reinforced. During an extinction 
phase, Ss on the fixed-ratio (FR) schedule emitted twice 
as many responses as did those given continuous 
reinforcement. Ss on an FI schedule emitted lower 
response rates than did those given FR reinforcement. 
By extending the conditioning procedure for several 
days, it was possible to maintain responding with FR 
schedules requiring 30 responses per reinforcement and 
with FI values up to 90 sec. Under FI schedules, 
response rates did not increase toward the end of the 
reinforcement intervals.—Journal abstract. 

2693, Hall, Geoffrey. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Response strategies after overtraining 
in the jumping stand. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1973(May) Vol. 1(2), 157-160.—Trained 23 female 
hooded rats to criterion (CT) and overtrained (OT) them 
on a horizontal against vertical stripes discrimination in 
the jumping stand. A change in response strategy, from 
inspecting both stimuli to inspecting just the negative 
stimulus (S-) was observed during overtraining. Replac- 
ing the S- with a novel stimulus disrupted performance 
in the OT Ss, but replacing the positive stimulus (S+) 
did not. Performance in the CT Ss was disrupted, but not 
very severely, both when the S+ was replaced and when 
the S- was replaced. Results suggest that OT Ss in the 
Jumping stand come to rely especially upon the S- 
Overtraining effects found here are compared with those 
found in other types of apparatus—Journal abstract. 

2694. Hamilton, Leonard W. & Flaherty, Charles F. 
(Rutgers State U.) Interactive effects of deprivation in 
the albino rat. Learning & Motivation, 1973(May), Vol. 
42), 148-162.—Investigated the effects of feeding and 
drinking schedules on male Holtzman and Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats in 3 experiments. 24-hr water- 
deprived Ss consumed their entire obligatory water 
Intake prior to feeding, whereas 24-hr food-deprived Ss 
Consumed only small quantities of food prior to drinking. 
This drinking was apparently due to а shift of water 
Stores rather than an actual negative water balance. Exp. 
I investigated the effects of 24, 48, or 72 hr of water, 
506: or total deprivation. Water-deprived Ss did not 
ше suppress food intake and became thirstier 

an totally deprived Ss. Effects of total deprivation were 
xn у identical to those of food deprivation. Results 
indicate the degree to which deprivation schedules 
s restrictions on the reinforcement parameters of 
e apa experiments.—Journal abstract. 
сь 95. James, James P.; Shangi, Lennard; Pangman, 
Bie & Mostoway, Walter. (Western Illinois U.) The role 
ee and spacing of CS-US pairings in condition- 
Vol ppression. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(May), 
isi 10), 140-144. — Conducted 4 experiments with а 
acd. Of 160 male Holtzman albino rats in which 
“quisition and where appropriate, extinction trials were 
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presented against a baseline of ongoing licking. At shock 
intensities of .1, .5, 1.0, or 2.0 mA, acquisition perfor- 
mance was a function of number of CS-UCS pairings. 
Spacing of trials (1 or 2 per day) did not affect 
acquisition performance. Resistance to extinction could 
be predicted from terminal acquisition performance and 
reached a maximum after 3 CS-UCS pairings.—Journal 
abstract. 

2696. Jenkins, Н. M. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Noticing and responding in a discrimi- 
nation based on a distinguishing element. Learning & 
Motivation, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 115-137.—Taught 
naive male White King pigeons a successive go-no-go 
discrimination between a positive display consisting of 
the elements 4 and B and a negative display consisting 
of А alone. Ss first trained to peck A shift to pecking the 
distinguishing B element. In order to learn whether or 
not the shift to В was facilitated by B's function as a 
signal of the reinforcer, apart from the direct reinforcem- 
ent of B responses, 6 arrangements of the elements with 
respect to the food reinforcer were used. Discrete trials 
were terminated by a single peck or after 4 sec. 4 and B 
elements were dois of different color. The most critical 
comparison was between 2 groups, both of which 
received no reinforcement for a response directed to В. 
In | case, В signaled the reinforcer; an A response was 
reinforced when B was present but not when A appeared 
alone. In the other, B signaled the absence of a 
reinforcer; an A response was nonreinforced when B was 
present, while the response to A alone was reinforced. 
During training and in extinction many more responses 
were made to B when it signaled the reinforcer than 
when it signaled its absence. It is concluded that in a 
discrimination between AB positive and A negative the 
shift from pecking A to pecking B is facilitated by B's 
role as a signal for the reinforcer even on trials in which 
the peck is not made to B. Results from certain other 
groups show that, unless pecks shifted to B within the 
positive display, pecks to A continued on the negative A- 
alone trials as well as on the positive AB trials.—Journal 
abstract. 

2697. Kataoka, Yoshinobu. (Fukushima U., Japan) 
Reactive inhibition in the goldfish: |. Т choice point 
behavior of the ish after forced right turns. Tohoku 
Psychologica Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 113-116.—Assig- 
ned 50 goldfish (Carassius auratus) to each of 6 mazes 
varying in numbers of right turns to be made before 
reaching T choice point. The distribution of choices in 
Maze А (O-turn control maze) showed no significant 
difference from the chance expectancy. Results in Mazes 
B through F (1-5 turns) revealed that the frequency of 
left turning exceeded the expectancy. Findings indicate 
reactive inhibition in goldfish.—Journal abstract. 

2698. Katzev, Richard D. & Enkema, Sidney J. (Reed 
Coll.) Acquisition and extinction of signaled avoidance 
as a function of intermittent reinforcement. Learning & 
Motivation, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 176-196.—Examined 
signaled, shuttle-box avoidance responding in a total of 
101 female inbred Fischer 344 strain rats as a function of 
4 separate contingencies of intermittent reinforcement. 
In Exp. I, when avoidance responses during acquisition 
were reinforced 25% of the time with prompt CS 
termination, Ss responded equally often during acquisi- 
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tion and significantly more often during extinction than 
Ss receiving such reinforcement on a 100% schedule. 
Similar results were found under a trace procedure in 
Exp. П when avoidance responses were reinforced 25% 
of the time with informational feedback stimuli. In 
contrast, during Exp. III when Ss were shocked on only 
25% of the trials on which they failed to respond, the 
level of avoidance responding during acquisition and 
extinction was significantly less than when Ss were 
shocked on a 100% schedule. Comparable results were 
found in Exp. IV when avoidance responses during 
acquisition averted shock on only 25% of the trials. Thus, 
intermittent reinforcement contingencies involving res- 
ponse-contingent feedback stimuli and shock had differ- 
ential effects on avoidance responding during acquisition 
and extinction trials under the signaled avoidance 
procedure. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2699. Kawata, Nobuyuki. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
Rat's anticipatory general activity under cyclic feeding 
schedules. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1972, Vol. 
31(1-4), 43-47.—Assigned 5 male Wistar albino rats in 
activity wheels to either 24.5-hr or 23.5-hr cyclic feeding 
schedules for 19-22 feeding cycles. Environmental 
conditions were held as constant as possible. Each S 
showed the anticipatory increase of running activity just 
prior to feeding time. The cue stimuli eliciting this 
anticipatory activity are considered to be of an internal 
origin which might be closely related to 24-hr periodicity. 
—Journal abstract. 

2700. Kelly, Dennis D. (New York State Psychiatric 

Inst, New York) Long-term prereward suppression in 
monkeys unaccompanied by cardiovascular condition- 
ing. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 93-104.— Conducted 2 experiments 
with male rhesus monkeys (№ = 4). In Exp. I, a 3-min 
tone that preceded a free pellet of food suppressed VI 
performances maintained by the same type of pellets, but 
failed to elicit conditioned changes in Ss’ heart rate and 
blood pressure. Initially severe, the prereward suppres- 
sion became temporally discriminated to progressively 
later proportions of the tone, and was maintained at an 
attenuated level for over 4 mo. The suppression was 
apparently not caused by interfering autonomic respon- 
dents, nor was it superstitiously conditioned, since 21 of 
the initial 25 tone-food pairings occurred outside of 
baseline sessions. In Exp. II, a 1-min light paired with 4 
free pellets of food suppressed VI responding. An 
interresponse-time analysis showed that in 1 S, mild 
prereward suppression of responding developed through 
2 stages. On early trials, response rate slowed by 10% 
throughout the prefood interval. On later trials, this S 
suppressed by pausing for a like portion of the interval, 
most often near the end, but otherwise responded 
normally during the prefood signal. (34 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

2701. King, Glen D. & Schaeffer, Robert W. (Auburn 
U.) Developmental analysis of schedule-induced poly- 
dipsia. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
1087—1095.— Exposed 8 female albino rats to either a FÍ- 
60-sec or a VI-60-sec reinforcement schedule. Results 

indicate that (a) the adventitious reinforcement explana- 
tion for schedule-induced polydipsia (SIP) is not tenable, 
since licks did not occur with equal probability in all 
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periods of the interpellet interval during SIP develop- 
ment; (b) lick bursts coming in contact with pellet 
deliveries were a result rather than a cause of SIP; and 
(c) SIP developed more slowly on the VI than on the FI 
schedule.—Journal abstract. 

2702. Knutson, John F. & Carlson, Curtis W. (U. 
Iowa) Operant responding with free access to the 
reinforcer: A replication and extension. Animal Learning 
& Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(2), 133-136.—Assessed 
the maintenance of operant responding by 12 male 
hooded rats in the presence of free access to the 
reinforcer. Results replicate G. D. Jensen’s (see PA, Vol. 
37:7789) earlier research using food reinforcement and 
demonstrate that the same general results can be 
obtained with water reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

2703. Leeming, Frank C. & Robinson, Joel E. 
(Memphis State U.) Escape behavior as a function of 
delay of negative reinforcement. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 63-70.—Reinforced 60 female 
albino Holtzman rats in a shuttle box by shock 
termination after delays of 0, 1, 2, 4, 8, ог 16 sec. All Ss 
received 100 training trials and Ss in Groups 0, 1, and 4 
received an additional 30 test trials on which shock 
termination was delayed for 20 sec. Number of trials 
required to reach criterion was directly related to length 
of delay. The differences between asymptotic response 
levels were small and, with the exception of Group 16, 
nonsignificant. Ss in Groups 2, 4, and 8 showed а 
significant increase in location consistency during 
training. During testing, Groups 0 and 1 showed marked 
decrements in performance while Group 4 showed no 
increase in escape latency. Group 4 also showed 
significantly higher location consistency than Groups 0 
and 1.—Journal abstract. 

2704. Linden, David R. & Hallgren, Stuart О. (U. 
Nebraska, Lincoln) Transfer of approach responding 
between punishment and frustrative nonreward sustain- 
ed through continuous reinforcement. Learnin; & 
Motivation, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 207-217.—Interpo med 
a block of continuously reinforced nonpunished trials 
between acquisition of a runway response with ана 
partial reinforcement (PR) or intermittent punishmen! 
(IP) and subsequent tests for resistance of that response 
to the suppressive effects of either extinction or pucr 
uous punishment. As previous investigations ha 
shown, both the PR and IP effects were gua 
through the block of continuously reinforced nonpunss 
ed trials with 48 male Sprague-Dawley albino г 
Furthermore, increased resistance to extinction folio 
IP and increased resistance to punishment following em 
were also sustained through the interpolated cone 
reinforcement. Results support a hypothesized a we у 
of punishment апа frustrative nonreward an Vol 
interpreted in an extension of A. Amsel's (see P e the 
33:7687 and 38:2017) conditioning model theory 9 Яй] 
role of nonreinforcement in PR effect. (19 ref.) —Jour 
abstract. 

2705. Lynch, James J. (U. Maryland, School. of 
Medicine, Inst. of Psychiatry & Human Behave 
Baltimore) Pavlovian inhibition of delay in cardia? 7 
somatic responses in dogs: Schizokinesis. c 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1339-1346 dp 
ted a 42-sec tone followed by shock to 7 adult m: 
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All Ss manifested conditional flexion inhibition of delay 
while the cardiac conditional response varied. In some 
$s, maximum heart-rate conditional acceleration occur- 
тей concomitantly with the flexion response, while in 
others maximum cardiac conditional acceleration occur- 
red during the Ist 20 sec of the conditional signal for 
over 300 trials. These patterns were maintained during 
subsequent discriminative conditioning. Data are discus- 
sed in light of schizokinesis in classical conditioning. 
—Journal abstract. 

2706. MacDonald, Larry. The relative aversiveness of 
signalled versus unsignalled shock-punishment. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
20(1), 37-46.—Trained 6 female albino rats on a 2- 
component multiple schedule with each component 
consisting of a 2-link chain schedule. Differential 
response suppression in the 2 initial links, as well as in 
the 2 terminal links of the chain schedules, was used as a 
measure of the relative aversiveness of stimulus events in 
2 terminal links. When signaled and unsignaled shock- 
punishment (in addition to equal numbers of food 
reinforcers) were scheduled in the separate terminal 
links, Ss responded at lower rates in the initial link 
preceding unsignaled shock-punishment than in the 
initial link preceding signaled shock-punishment. Simi- 
larly, Ss responded at lower rates in the terminal link 
containing unsignaled shock-punishment than in the one 
containing signaled shock-punishment, Reversing the 
terminal-link positions of signaled and unsignaled shock- 
punishment led to a reversal of the differential response 
Suppression in the 2 initial and the 2 terminal links of the 
chain schedules. Results indicate that signaled punish- 
ment is relatively less aversive than unsignaled punish- 
Ment and support an “information hypothesis,” which 
assumes that a condition in which information is 
Provided about the onset of environmental events, even 
Negative events such as shock punishment, is more 
reinforcing than a condition in which such information is 
absent. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2707. Mellgren, Roger L.; Lombardo, John P.; 
Wrather, Dan M. & Weiss, Robert Е. (U. Oklahoma) 
Partial reinforcement effect: The expectancy of reward 
оп Nonreward trials. Animal Learning & Behavior, 

973(Мау), Vol. 1(2), 105-108.—Gave 24 male Holtz- 
b albino rats 20 continuously reinforced trials prior to 
t partially reinforced trials (CRF-PRF) and compared 
(PRE to Ss given only 20 partially reinforced trials 
RF) 24 controls received 20 or 40 continuously 
оа trials (CRF-20, CRF-40) to determine the 
i ect of differing numbers of acquisition trials. Results 
t terminal acquisition differences were mi 
CRE © тип segment of the alley and that Group 
РЕР. Bey was more resistant to extinction than RV 
CRF.20 and GE more resistant to buo d A 
each oth RF-40 groups which did not diffe js 
notion oe are interpreted as uae Sa 
ian the expectancy of reward on nonreware tr 
of th E partial reinforcement acquisition 1s à determiner 
effect. magnitude of the partial reinforcement extinction 
"gs ref.)— Journal abstract. 
708. Mello, Nancy К. & Mendelson, Jack H. 

‘tional Inst. of Mental Health, Inst. on Alcohol Abuse 

coholism, Bethesda, Md.) Evaluation of a polydipsia 
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to induce alcohol consumption in monkeys. 
In M. M. Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdraw- 
al: Experimental studies. New Y ork, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. 
xiv, 422 p. $24. 

2709. Miller, Laurence. (Western Washington State 
Сой.) Compounding of discriminative stimuli that 
maintain responding of separate response levers. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 57-69.—Conducted 4 experiments 
with male albino Holtzman rats (№ = 36). Ss’ responses 
were reinforced on an FI 30-sec schedule in the presence 
of either a light or a tone and were not reinforced in their 
absence. Each stimulus was correlated with its own 
response lever, with only 1 lever present during a session. 
When light and tone were compounded in the presence 
of the tone-correlated lever, no change in responding 
occurred. However, when tone was compounded with 
light in the presence of the light-correlated lever, level of 
responding was greater than to light alone (response 
summation). Summation was also found when each 
stimulus was correlated with the same lever. Next, light 
and tone were again correlated with separate levers, but 
both levers were always simultaneously present. Com- 
pounding produced both summation and emission of 
most res on the light-correlated lever. This 

tency of light was reduced by (a) leaving a 
houselight on throughout the session and (b) correlating 
each stimulus with a different schedule. With a medium- 
and high-intensity houselight and with the different 
reinforcement schedules (either FI 4.7 sec or 30 sec), 
similar results were obtained during compounding, 
regardless of whether compounding occurred in the 
presence of the light- or tone-correlated lever —Journal 
abstract. 

2710. Nagy, Z. Michael. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Effect of turn preference upon development of discrimi- 
nated T-maze training ability of infant mice. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-B), 441-442. 
— Gave 25 trials in a shock-escape T-maze at 7, 9, 11, or 
13 days of age to 128 Swiss-Webster albino mice. On the 
Ist trial, shock offset occurred upon reaching either 
goalbox. For the remaining 24 trials, 4 of the Ss at each 
age were trained to escape to the goal opposite their 1st- 
trial choice, while the other ⁄ continued to receive shock 
offset for reaching either goalbox. Comparisons of 
direction of choice-point turns indicate little difference 
between trained and free-choice groups at 7 days of age. 
In contrast, Ss trained to a specific goal at 9, 11, and 13 
days of age made more turns in the direction opposite 
their Ist-trial choice than did the free-choice groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

2711. Revusky, Sam & Garcia, John. (Northern 
Illinois U.) Learned associations over long delays. In С. 
H. Bower (Ed.), The psychology of learning and motiva- 
tion: IV. New York, N. Y.: Academic Press, 1970. x, 339 

. $16. 
5 2712. Reynierse, James Н. & Straw, Roger С. (Hope 
Coll, Holland, Mich.) Generalization of a Capaldi 
sequential analysis to the aversive case. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-B), 363-364. 
—Conducted an experiment with 32 adult albino rats 
which used an incentive model of avoidance learning. 
Intertrial interval was manipulated to provide nonre- 
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wards (ЇЧ), small rewards (5), or large rewards (L), 
generating specific sequences of rewards. A SNNL 
sequence yielded better shuttlebox avoidance than a 
LNNS sequence for the same intertrial interval, but only 
when intertrial interval was relatively long.—Journal 
abstract. 

2713. Richards, Ralph W. (Colorado State U.) 
Performance of the pigeon on the ambiguous-cue 
problem. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 1(6-B), 445-447.— Trained 3 adult female White 
Carneaux pigeons on the 2-choice ambiguous-cue prob- 
lem which involves 3 stimuli: a positive stimulus, to 
which responding is always reinforced; a negative 
stimulus, to which responding is never reinforced; and 
an ambiguous stimulus, to which responding is someti- 
mes reinforced and sometimes not, depending on which 
of the other stimuli is simultaneously presented. Using 
distinctively colored stimuli, all Ss quickly learned to 
choose the ambiguous stimulus when it was paired with 
the negative stimulus. Ss also learned, although more 
slowly, to choose the positive stimulus when it was paired 
with the ambiguous.—Journal abstract. 

2714. Rilling, Mark & Caplan, Harry J. (Michigan 
State U.) Extinction-induced aggression during error- 
less discrimination learning. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 85-92. 
—Trained 7 female White Carneaux pigeons to discrimi- 
nate without errors between a green light and a dark key. 
The key-pecking response was reinforced in the presence 
of green, and was not reinforced in the presence of the 
dark key. The duration of the dark key was gradually 
increased during the Ist few sessions of conditioning. 
The opportunity to attack a restrained target pigeon was 
also present. During discrimination training, the rate of 
attack in the presence of the dark key was higher for 
each S than the operant level, even though most of the Ss 
acquired the discrimination without errors. Furthermore, 
the rate of attack did not decrease during 45 sessions of 
discrimination training. Attack also occurred in the 
presence of the green stimulus, although to a lesser 
extent than during extinction. It is concluded that 
reinforcement during green was a determinant of attack 
during extinction because removal of reinforcement 
virtually eliminated attack during extinction. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2715. Rumbaugh, Joan R. (Briarcliff High School, 
Atlanta, Ga.) Long- and short-term retention in a 
talapoin monkey. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), 
Vol 36(3, Pt. 1), 800—Exp. I used object-quality 
discrimination learning with each problem having 1 
correct choice. One problem was given to the male 
talapoin monkey in the morning followed by 5 retention 

trials and a 2nd problem. The next morning 5 more 
retention trials were given. Long-term retention impro- 
ved 50% during the experiment but average retention 
(76%) was the same in the morning and evening. Exp. HI 
used a delayed-response method with 0-, 5-, 10-, 30-, and 
60-sec delays between presentation and response. Per- 

cent correct choices decreased to 50% beyond 30 sec—L. 
Gorsey. 

2716. Salafia, W. Ronal iri 
Conditioning of the Sd oum ааа то 
the rabbit (Oryctolagus cuniculus) as а function of length 
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and degree of variation of intertrial interval. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(2), 109-115. 
—Investigated nicitating membrane conditioning with a 
total of 371 New Zealand rabbits. Results of Exp. I with 
8 constant intertrial intervals (ITIs) between 5 and 120 
sec, orthogonal to interstimulus intervals (ISIs) of 250 
and 750 msec, plus 3 temporal conditioning control 
groups, reveal that performance improved rapidly with 
increasing ITI but stabilized at relatively low ITI values. 
At 750-msec ISI, a decrement in performance was found 
at 60-sec ITI. Exp. II, using constant ITIs of 45-75 sec in 
5-sec steps, at 750-msec ISI confirmed the trend toward a 
performance decrement around 60 sec, although the 
trend was weak and highly variable. Exp. III evaluated 
the differences in performance between constant and 
variable ITI, using 3 ITI values and 3 conditions of 
variation at each value. Findings are discussed in terms 
of differences in conditioning resulting from both length 
and degree of variation of ITI and some subtle effects 
which may emerge only when constant ITIs are used. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2717. Schwartz, Barry. (Swarthmore Coll.) Mainten- 
ance of key pecking by response-independent food 

ion: The role of the modality of the signal for 

food. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 17-22.—Exposed 3 Silver King 
pigeons to a series of procedures in which periods of 
response-independent food presentation on а variable- 
time schedule alternated with periods in which food was 
never presented. The stimuli that signaled periods of 
food availability or nonavailability varied from 1 
procedure to the next, and included key colors, tones, or 
compounds of both. Results show that key pecking was 
initiated and maintained when key color was à signal for 
food; key pecking was not initiated when a tone was ш 
signal for food. However, control of key pecking tha! 
was already established could be transferred from key 
color to tone, and subsequently initiated by the tone. It is 
suggested that for pigeons, preexperimental relationship, 
exist among food, visual stimuli, and pecking, and tha " 
similar relationship (which includes auditory stimu! ) 
must be induced in the laboratory. (19 ref.)—J/ourn? 
abstract. ; 1 

2718. Shasoua, Victor E. (Harvard Medical School, 
McLean Hosp. Research Lab., Belmont, Mass.) гази 
al changes in the learning and activity pareri A 
goldfish. Science, 1973(Aug), Vol. 181(4099), 5712-515; 
—Experimented over a period of 3 yrsin the mun E 
goldfish to swim with polystyrene foam floats suture 
their ventral sides. Ss exhibited cyclic changes Wi у: 
annual rhythm in their learning and activity райе E 
Maximum learning ability and active behavior wee 
during the months of January, February, and E 
Poor learning was obtained in the summer months, tha 
the onset of the spawning season. Results indica Ext 
the annual periodic changes of the hormonal i 
which govern spawning may also influence learning 
activity patterns.—Journal abstract. (Ей), 

2719. Spence, Kenneth W. & Spence, Janet Т. (P^ 
(U. Texas, Austin The psychology of learning 68. 
motivation: Il. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, T b 
xi, 249 p. $15.—Presents 4 papers evaluating jeans 
research using animal and human Ss and assessing 
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vé Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 
squirrel and 4 Cebus male monkeys on 5-trial oddity 


yalidity of various theoretical constructs. Topics covered 


include incentive theory, the concept of persisting 
"tendency, the control processes in human memory, 


and 


mediation and conceptual behavior. 
2720. Thomas, Roger К. & Boyd, Mary G. (U. 


—— Georgia) A comparison of Cebus albifrons and Saimiri 


sciureus on oddity performance. Animal Learning & 
1(2), 151-153.—Trained 4 


problems. 2 of each species were then given problems 


© where the odd object was reversed randomly on Trials 2, 
73, or 4. They were then given 1-trial oddity problems. All 


reached criterion in initial training. One Cebus reached 


criterion in reversal training, but the others showed 
significant improvement. All Ss receiving 1-trial oddity 
training responded correctly on 80% of 40 consecutive 


- problems within 80 problems. No reliable differences 


were seen between the species. Measures required to 
conclude that ап animal has the oddity principle are 
discussed, and it is suggested that no nonprimate has 
been shown to master oddity.—Journal abstract. 

2721. Topping, Jeff S.; Johnson, Dennis L. & 
McGlynn, F. Dudley. (Mississippi State U.) Effects of 
delayed reinforcement and FR size on pre-ratio pausing. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
1295-1298.—Studied preratio pausing as a function of 
fixed ratio (FR) size (10, 75, and 150) and delay of 
reinforcement (0-180 sec) using 8 male White King 
Pigeons. Results indicate that preratio pause-durations 
varied directly with both of these variables. Response 
Tate, exclusive of the preratio pause, was not related 
consistently with either FR size or delay of reinforcem- 
ent.—Journal abstract. 

_ 2722. Vogel, Richard & Annau, Zoltan. (Johns Hop- 
kins U.) An operant discrimination task allowing 
variability of reinforced response patterning. Journal oj 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Sul), Vol 
20(1), 1-6.—Trained 5 male Palmetto White Carneaux 
Pigeons to perform a discrimination task allowing 
variability of reinforced response patterning. The task 
consisted of moving a stimulus light within a 4 X 4 
matrix of lights from the top left position to the bottom 
Tight position by pecking on 2 keys in succession to 
BE reinforcement. A peck on 1 key moved the light 
{оло the right and a peck on the other key moved 
i l position down. After preliminary training on 
alternating fixed-ratio 3:1 schedules of reinforcement, Ss 
EU peck on either key in any order, but more than 3 
R кы оп a key resulted in a blackout followed by the 
return of the stimulus light to the start position. Results 
indicate that initially Ss used а wide variety of response 
Patterns to obtain reinforcement, but with continue! 
Practice, response patterns became more stereo! В 
Journal abstract. 

R 2723. Weinberg, Stephanie С. (Inst. for Behavioral 
er arch, Inc., Silver Spring, Md) Some determinants 
cal Re peak shift in stimulus generalization- Psychologi- 
male orts, 1973(Feb), Vol. 3201), 41-58.—Pretrained 24 
kick albino Sprague-Dawley rats using 14 auditory 
m 5/ѕес correlated with VI or variable ratio reinfor- 
ee During subsequent discrimination training, an 
E stimulus correlated with extinction. of 18, 36, 72, 

0 clics/sec was presented. Ss were fhen given a 
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generalization test under extinction conditions in which 5 
click rate stimuli were presented. An inverse relationship 
between physical separation of the stimulus and the 
amount of shift of the generalization gradient was 
found. Results indicate that separation of training 
stimuli has no effect on behavioral contrast and that 

shift and behavioral contrast are not related. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2724. Wilkie, Donald M. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Signalled reinforcement in multi- 
ple and concurrent schedules. Journal of the Experimen- 
tal Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 29-36. 
—Exposed 5 White King pigeons to multiple and 
concurrent VI, VI schedules in which reinforcement 
availability in 1 component was never signaled. During 
certain phases of the experiment, reinforcement availa- 
bility in the other component was signaled. Behavioral 
contrast was observed in 7 of 8 instances when 
reinforcement availability in the multiple schedules was 
signaled. Under the concurrent schedules in which 
reinforcement availability was signaled, Ss did not prefer 
(i.e., allocate more time to) the component containing 
nonsignaled reinforcement, as would be predicted by a 
theory that a behavioral contrast results from the 
introduction of a less-preferred condition in 1 compo- 
nent of a multiple schedule. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2725. Worsham, R. W. & D'Amato, M. R. (Rutgers 
State U.) Ambient light, white noise, and monkey 
vocalization as sources of interference in visual short- 
term of monkeys. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 99(1), 99-105.—Gave 3 male 
capuchin monkeys a visual delayed matching-to-sample 
task. Delay intervals spent in moderate ambient illumi- 
sed to darkness, resulted in sharp 


delay interval 
y illumination. This 


—Journal abstract. 

2726. Zamble, Edward. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontar- 
іо, Canada) Augmentation of eating following a signal 
for feeding 1973(May), 
Vol. 4(2), 138-147.—Conducted 2 experiments with a 
total of 35 male albino rats to investigate the effects ofa 
CS for feeding on eating behavior. In each experiment, 1 


while controls 
signaled feeding learned to eat more than control Ss, and 
their body weights were relatively higher. Results 
indicate that conditioned incentive stimuli may have 
broader effects than have classically been attributed to 
them. It is also suggested that learned factors may 
mediate the effects of deprivation operations on eating 
and play a significant part in the regulation of feeding. 
—Journal abstract. 


Social & Sexual Behavior 
2727. Anisman, Hymie & Waller, T. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Footshock-produced excita- 
tion and inhibition of activity in rats. Animal Learning & 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(2), 93-95.—Gave 180 male 
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hooded rats 5 1-ѕес shock presentations of .3, .5, ог 1.0 
mA. Activity measures were recorded during each 30-sec 
intershock interval and at various retention intervals (.10, 
2.5, and 24 hr) following footshock (FS). Results show 
that (a) 5 sec after FS activity was directly related to 
shock intensity, while 10-30 sec following FS activity 
was inversely related to shock intensity; (b) the rate of 
decline in activity following FS increased with successive 
shock presentations; (c) activity was greater .10 hr after 
FS than at a 2.5- or 24-hr retention interval; and (d) 
shock compartment confinement increased activity and 
resulted in a substantial alteration in the form of 
retention curve in the .3-mA group but had lesser effects 
upon the retention curves of the .5- and 1.0-mA groups. 
Data are interpreted as supporting the hypothesis that 
the “incubation effect” is a result of a decline of the 
activating effects of FS.—Journal abstract. 

2728. Chamove, A. S. (Stirling U., Psychology Primate 
Unit, Scotland) Social behavior comparison in laborato- 
ry-reared stumptail and rhesus macaques. Folia Prima- 
tologica, 1973, Vol. 19(1), 35-40.—Compared the social 
behavior of 1 group of 4 male stumptail monkeys 
(Macaca arctoides) and 2 groups of 4 male rhesus 
monkeys (Macaca mulatta) during the Ist yr of life. All 
Ss were born in the laboratory and removed from their 
mothers within 24 hrs of birth. Social contacts were 
subsequently restricted to conspecific peers. Unlike feral 
monkeys, stumptails were neither more affiliative nor 
less assertive than rhesus. The 2nd group of rhesus was 
tested in a larger enclosure in an attempt to reduce 
ageressiveness. Ss in this group were both more assertive 
and more fearful than Ss tested in smaller cages.—W. K. 
Redican. 

2729. Heminway, Dorothy A. & Furumoto, Laurel. 
Population density and alcohol consumption in the rat. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Sep), Vol. 
33(3-А), 794-799.—Randomly assigned 6 groups of 12 
male Charles River (cd) albino rats each to 6 circular 
cages: uncrowded (UC), moderately crowded (MC), or 
overcrowded (OC). Ss in 1 cage of each size were offered 
free choice of 5 or 10% alcohol solutions or 2 bottles of 
distilled water; the bottles, placed equidistant in the 
cages, were rotated twice daily so that each fluid 
appeared in every position. Control cages had 4 bottles 
of distilled water similarly placed. Every 12 hrs for 56 
days the amount of fluid remaining in the bottles was 
measured and the bottles refilled; the data from the last 
30 days were analyzed. The median daily consumption 
of alcohol solution (5 and 10% combined) was 285 ml by 
the OC group, 395 ml by the MC, and 290 ml by the UC 
groups. The median daily consumption of alcohol 
solution and water in the 3 cages was 675, 640, and 670 
ml, respectively, compared with 790, 705, and 700 ml of 

Water in the control cages. Ss in the MC group fought 
more than Ss in the UC and OC groups. It is suggested 
that population density up to a certain point encouraged 
territorial defense and drinking alcohol. After that int, 
the decrease in fighting and drinking was SEC led 
by a transition from territorial to social-rank behavior. 
—Journal summary. 

2730. LaBarba, Richard ©; 
White, Jerry L. (U. South Florid. 
and emotional reactivity in ВА! 


\ 


Hibbs, Stanley E. & 
a) Maternal separation 
LB/c mice. Psychological 
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Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 107-110.—Assigned 54 
BALB/c mice to 3 groups: (a) a maternal separation 
group placed in an incubator during separation, (b) а 
nonincubated separation group, and (c) a nonseparated 
control group. 24 hrs after birth, the mothers of the 
separation groups were removed from their pups for 20 
hrs/day for 18 consecutive days. At 50 days of age, all Ss 
were tested in an automated open field on activity level, 
quadrants traversed, and defecation. Results are incon- 
sistent with those of previous studies. It is concluded that 
there is no effect of maternal separation on adult 
patterns of emotional reactivity.—Journal abstract. 

2731. Lamprecht, Jürg. (Max Planck Inst. for Beha- 
vioral Physiology, Seewiessen, W. Germany) [Mecha- 
nisms of pair bonding in the cichlid Tilapia mariae 
Boulenger 1899 (Cichlidae, teleostei).] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 10-61.—Re- 
views the results of previous research and observations 
on the pair bonding of the cichlid and analyzes 4 main 
aspects of the bond between pair members: the social 
behavior and relationship, the mechanisms which form 
the basis for maintaining the pair bond—partner-restric- 
ted inhibition of biting and aggression, the causes of the 
spatial proximity between the partners, and the factors 
which limit the number of group members to 2 and thus 
make monogamy the rule and polygamy a rare excep- 
tion. It is suggested "that the mechanisms which limit 
aggression towards the pair partner are the results of a 
partner-specific situation and that Ss are mostly monoga- 
mous because established pairs are dominant over 
strangers and chase them away before they have the time 
needed to establish an inhibition of aggression towards 
them. (English summary) (1 p. ref.)— 7. Fisher. 

2732. Lonowski, Daniel J.; Levitt, Robert A. & Larson, 
Scott D. (Southern Illinois U.) Mouse killing or carrying 
by male and female Long-Evans hooded rats. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1973(May), Vol. IGR 
349-351.—Studied the behavioral responses of 25 male 
and 25 female hooded rats toward mice. A portion of the 
Ss killed the mice, as found in previous studies. Another 
group exhibited a different, previously unstudied герр 
se of mouse carrying (without the kill). A behayo 
study of the stability of mouse killing or carrying W 2 
carried out. The behaviors were found to be stable P : 
trials in 1 day and over 5 consecutive days of testing. aé 
possible behavioral significance of the carrying respon 
is discussed.—Journal abstract. da) 

2733. Potash, L. M. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Cana in 
Vocalization correlated with self-induced changes il 
visual-auditory contact between mated Japanese 0), 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(May), va et 
125-128.—Analyzed the emission of location calls EE 
pairs of Japanese quail when visual separation oi 
acoustical attenuation were caused by the he ме 
movements. An S could emit location calls at a fixe jo 
regardless of visual contact, but functional and NW. 
considerations suggest that location calls should o alts 
infrequently when Ss are in close visual contact. ue all 
show that 2 calls, the staccato call and the eno ES 1 
occurred a greater proportion of the time when таё ЧОЛ 
female Ss were separated. The growl, а M. 
occurring in agonistic situations, was emitted 
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frequently when Ss were in close visual contact.—Journal 
abstract. 

2734. Rudran, R. (National Zoological Park, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) The reproductive cycles of two subspecies 
of purple-faced langurs (Presbytis senex) with relation to 
environmental factors. Folia Primatologica, 1973, Vol. 
19(1), 41-60.—To assess the effects of environmental 
factors on reproductive cycles, 2 subspecies of monkeys 
were investigated in the most divergent climates within 
the range of the species. 33 troops (n = 278) of Presbytis 
s. senex were observed in seasonally hot and dry tropical 
lowlands in Ceylon, and 27 troops (n — 229) of P. s. 
monticola were observed in a cool, wet, tropical-highland 
cloud forest in Ceylon. A peak mating period of P. s. 
senex coincided with seasonally high rainfall, food 
abundance, declining temperature, and shortened day 
length. Infants born during the resultant dry-season birth 
peak are old enough to exploit the seasonal abundance 
of food in subsequent months. Gestation period was 
estimated at 6/-7 /; mo and the interbirth interval at 2 
yrs. Reproductively inactive troops contained several 
adult males, whereas 27 reproductively active troops 
each contained a single adult male. Replacement of 
Single males by extra-troop males preceded the deaths of 
infants and synchronous estrus of females. P. s. monticola 
Showed no mating peak, which may be related to the 
constantly abundant rain and food in its habitat. The 
majority of females within some troops showed syn- 
chronized estrous cycles, which resulted in attenuated 
birth peaks. The interbirth interval was estimated at 
16-17 mo. (33 ref.) —W. K. Redican. 

2135. Smith, Susan M. (Wellesley Coll.) An aggressi- 
Ve display and related behavior in the loggerhead 
Shrike. Auk, 1973(Apr), Vol. 90(2), 287-298.—Describes 
the flutter display of Loggerhead Shrikes. Data from 
hand-reared birds in captivity and wild birds in the field 
indicate that this display functions in territorial defense, 
and may indicate a high attack-tendency. The display 
Preceded the only fight seen between wild birds. 
Although somewhat similar to agonistic displays of a few 
passerines, the flutter display most strongly resembled 
passerine sexual behavior, particularly the wing-flutter- 
img and begging notes. In the study population, neither 
Of these elements was associated with sexual behavior 
until Well after the Ist broods had hatched. It was the 
d before hatching when territorial invasion (and 
ES the flutter display) was most likely to occur. It is 
Евсей that the wing-fluttering and begging notes may 
xS developed as an attack-inhibiting display їп 
ene Situations. As shrikes are capable of inflicting 
selecti ШУ to birds their own size with a single peck, 
stro aon for such inhibiting displays was probably 
do Pus Later this behavior may have become ritual 
littl reat display, and sexual behavior modified to bear 
m Tesemblance to the flutter display in periods when 
rn Js most likely to occur. (24 ref.)—Journal 

2736. T; e-Ri ! 

А -Riggs, С. & Anschel, S. Homosexua 
ы and dominance hierarchy in a group of captive 
Prima 5ччите! monkeys (Saimiri sciureus). Folia 
order 081га, 1973, Vol. 19(1), 61—72.—Studied rank- 

ойс o nance hierarchy in 4 captive adult female 
1С arch squirrel monkeys isolated from males for 
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over 2 yrs. Deafening of 3 Ss had no apparent permanent 
effect on social interactions when See tested as 
dyads. A stable linear rank order was evident when all 4 
Ss were caged as a single group. Direction of interac- 
tions, e.g., food-stealing and body-grasping was more 
indicative of a dominance hierarchy than were frequen- 
cies of occurrence. Overt fighting was not observed. 
Homosexual behaviors appeared after the group had 
been formed 1 yr, and the sequence of copulatory 
behaviors closely resembled the heterosexual pattern. 
Linear dominance hierarchies had been previously 
reported for adult male but not subadult female groups 
of squirrel monkeys. (21 ref.)—W. К. Redican. 
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2737. Easter, S. S. & Hamasaki, D. I. (U. Michigan) 
Electroretinographically-determined scotopic spectral 
sensitivities of some marine fish. Vision Research, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 13(6), 1175-1181.—Determined the b- 
wave threshold spectral sensitivity in the gray snapper, 
blue-striped grunt, and Nassau grouper. In all cases, the 
action trum of the dark adapted S peaked at 510-520 
nm and fit H. J. Dartnall's 1953 template curve for the 
extinction шеш of a vitamin A,-based visual pig- 
ment. High frequency flicker of the stimulus on a white 
background revealed a long-wavelength-sensitive pho- 
topic mechanism, establishing that these were duplex 
retinas. It is concluded that in these teleosts, the dark 
adapted b-wave is a reliable indicator of rod function, in 
marked distinction to the case with goldfish and carp. 
(French, German & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

2738. Fobes, James L.; Ehrlich, Annette; Mukavetz, 
John A. & Rodriguez-Sierra, Jorge. (О. Arizona) Free 
operant measurement of taste in prosimian 
primates. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 
1(2), 99-101.—Determined the sucrose preferences of4 
slow loris and 4 greater galago under aperiodic reinfor- 
cement of a free operant. Stimuli were solutions of the 
following concentrations: 5, 10, 20, 30, and 40%. 
Solutions of intermediate concentration were preferred, 
and it is concluded that the function relating barpresses 
to concentrations was nonmonotonic.—Journal abstract. 

2739. Frampton, С. G.; Milner, A. D. & Ettlinger, С. 
(Inst. of Psychiatry, London, England) Cross-modal 
transfer between vision and touch of go, no-go 
discrimination learning in the monkey. Neuropsycholo- 
gia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 23 1-233.— Tested 4 monkeys 
for specific cross-modal transfer of go-no-go discrimina- 
tion training. An effect was found on initial error scores, 
but not on training scores. (French & German summar- 


ies 

02740. Grüsser-Cornehls, О. & Himstedt, W. (Free U. 
Berlin, W. Germany) Responses of retinal and tectal 
neurons of the salamander (Salamandra salamandra L.) 
to moving visual stimuli. Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 
1973, Vol. 7(2), 145-168.—Recorded action potentials of 
single afferent optic nerve fibers from the fiber endings 
in the superficial layers of the tectum opticum of 30 
salamanders. 3 layers of optic nerve fiber endings were 
found: (a) layer-1 units on the very surface of the tectum, 
the layer of which is quite thin and which showed 
properties quite different from those known for the most 
superficial layer (class 1-2 neurons) of the anuran retina; 
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(b) layer-2 neurons which showed a short on-off response 
to diffuse light-on and light-off; and (c) layer-3 neurons 
which exhibited a tonic on or off response to diffuse 
light-on and light-off. Layer-2 neurons exhibited a 
subspecialization. The functional properties of the 
receptive field organization of the different classes of 
retinal neurons, the relationship between different 
stimulus parameters (angular velocity, size, contrast, 
average luminance) and the neuronal responses are 
described. A qualitative description of some tectal unit 
types is given. Different classes of neurons are compared 
with those of other amphibia and fish, and the experi- 
mental neurophysiological findings are compared with 
behavioral findings. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2741. Hicks, Robert A.; Paulus, Michael J. & Johnson, 
James C. (California State U., San Jose) Effect of REM 
sleep deprivation on electric shock theshold in rats. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1242. 
—Deprived 80 female Sprague-Dawley albino rats of 
REMs for 0, 24, 48, or 72 hrs. Thresholds to electric 
shock were established. In addition to a significant 
general effect, the mean threshold of the 0-һг Ss was 
significantly lower than the other groups while the 24-hr 
mean was significantly higher. Data are inconsistent with 
the hypothesized direct relationship between REM 
deprivation and sensitivity to environmental stimuli. 
—Author abstract. 

2742. Hirota, Theodore T.; Milam, Virginia К. & 
Ferenc, Dennis W. (U. Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Does 
chroma on the line increase attention to the line in 
pigeons? Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 
1(2), 102-104.—Gave 20 naive male White King pigeons 
differential discrimination training on the presence vs 
absence of a vertical iine on a white surround. The line 
was green for | group and black for a 2nd group. 
Generalization tests along the angularity dimension 
showed that both green and black lines produced equally 
steep gradients. Results suggest that the addition of 
chroma to the line does not increase attention to the line. 
—Journal abstract. 

2743. Ingle, D. (McLean Hosp. Neuropsychology 
Lab., Belmont, Mass.) Selective choice between double 
prey objects by frogs. Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1973, 
Vol. 7(2), 121-142.— Presented frogs with 2 simultaneous 
and equipotent wormlike stimuli in 2 experiments. Ss 
hesitated when the rival objects moved on opposite sides 
of the midline within the binocular visual field. Competi- 
tion did not occur between double stimuli when they 
moved in opposite monocular fields or both within the 
lateral view of 1 eye. Furthermore, the mutual inhibition 
generated by2 nearby prey-objects rotating around the S 
disappeared after monocular blinding. Data suggest the 
operation of a crossed-inhibition mechanism between 
rostral Portions of opposite tecta. The ipsilateral visual 
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King male pigeons to examine the effects of varied 
information transmission on observing responses, In 
Exp. L a trial terminated in either noncontingent 
reinforcement or timeout. Pecking during a trial produ- 
ced either green (positive) or red (negative) keylights, If 
no pecking occurred, no differential stimuli appeared. 
The probability of positive trials was either .25, .50, or 
.75. Observing response rates and relative frequencies of 
occurrence were highest when the probability of positive 
trials was .25 and lowest at .75. In Exp. II, a modified 
chain procedure was used in which responding produced 
either red or green lights. Reinforcement or timeout 
followed light onset by 15 sec. The correlation between 
the stimuli and the event at the end of the trial 
(reinforcement or timeout) was varied. Reinforcement 
followed green 100, 90, 70, or 50% of the time that green 
occurred. Since the overall probability of reinforcement 
remained at .50, reinforcement followed red in either 0, 
10, 30, or 50% of the time that it occurred. The rate of 
responses that produced these stimuli varied as a 
function of the correlation. The greater the probability of 
reinforcement after green, the higher the response rate. 
(21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2745. McCroskery, James H.; Miller, Glenn & 
Wallace, Julia. (State University Coll New York 
Oswego) Differential response tendencies with small 
amounts of discrimination training. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 43-46.—Gave either 2 or 4 
20-min brightness discrimination training sessions in 
operant chambers to 32 male Holtzman albino rats. At 
the end of training, Ss given 4 sessions were beginning (0 
respond differentially whereas those given 2 kc 
were responding equally to the light on (5+) and © 
light off (S-). However, in the 2 extinction test YE ч 
both groups showed greater resistance to S+ and in | к 
subsequent reversal test those Ss returned to the origin 
discrimination task quickly acquired differential 2d 
sponding while those switched to the reversal task 
not.—Journal abstract. 

2746. Mellgren, Roger L.; Fouts, Roger S. & Мий 
Johnson W. (U. Oklahoma) Approach and hee 
conspecific odors of reward and nonreward i 12), 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Мау), VOl E 
129-132. —Employed a 3-compartment box with à E 
S's reward or nonreward odor in the 3rd compe 
using 27 experimental and 27 donor male аса ue 
control odor procedures were also used. Resu Pa 
that Ss would approach a location in which m they 
had previously been given reward more rapidly 
would escape from that position, but ке p 
opposite effect when the odor was produce! йт. 
undergoing extinction (nonreward). The mere р! К 
of donors odor had the effect of producing ni 
locomotion compared to a no-odor control si 
—Journal abstract. 

2747. Oswalt, Robert M.; Herrick, Sue & oreo 
(Skidmore Coll.) Preferences of rats given early NC), 
ral auditory patterns. Perceptual & Мал red 32 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 907-910.— s fol 
Holtzman albino rats with 1 of 2 auditory ранее i es 
days. Ss were subsequently tested on their Lok gi 
for either their rearing pattern or another ра days and 
control Ss were reared with white noise for 
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also tested for preference of the 2 experimental patterns. 
Data indicate that rearing with a particular auditory 

ttern did not significantly increase the preference for 
this pattern when compared to a control group.—Journal 
abstract. 

2748. Schrier, Allan M. & Wing, Thomas С. (Brown 
U.) Eye movements of monkeys during brightness 
discrimination and discrimination reversal. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(2), 145-150. 
—Measured eye movements of 2 female stump-tailed 
monkeys during performance on an easy and a difficult 
problem with and without a relatively long fixation 
required at the beginning of each trial for purposes of 
calibration. Duration of an individual fixation of the 
discriminative stimuli was unrelated to most of the 
variables that were examined, including problem diffi- 
culty, response outcome, whether the positive or negative 
stimulus was fixated, and presence or absence of a long 
fixation at the beginning of a trial. Duration of fixation 
increased markedly, though temporarily, following rever- 
sal of the hard problem. Ss tended to do a minimal 
amount of scanning of discriminative stimuli and to 
fixate most frequently on the positive stimulus before 
responding. In general, results do not support an account 
of observing behavior in terms of conventional reinfor- 
cement. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2749. Sinclair, J. D. & Sheaff, B. (ALKO State 
Alcohol Monopoly, Research Lab., Helsinki, Finland) A 
negative alcohol-deprivation effect in hamsters. Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, 
Pt. A), 71-77.—Individually housed 10 female golden 
hamsters (Cricetus auratus) under continuous lighting. 
For 24 days, Ss had free access to a 7% alcohol solution, 
and then for 10 days 7 of the Ss were deprived of the 
solution. A 30-day period access to the alcohol solution 
followed, then another 10-day alcohol deprivation heh 
(ADP) for all Ss, and for a final 10 фур the alcohol 
Solution was again available. Food and water were 
available ad lib. Alcohol consumption increased linearly 
throughout the experiment except for a tem| 
marked decrease following the ADPs. Average cohol 
Sopsumption was .62 ml/S/day during the Ist 14 days, 
62 ml during the 2 days prior to the Ist ADP, and .97 
а during the 2 days immediately following. The ratio of 
er Solution to total fluid consumption (E:T) was 
Ps 49, and .40, respectively (p < .02 for the ET 
2 Tease). The decrease after the 2nd ADP тар он 

-62% (mean 41%) of the predeprivation of 
consumption (р < .001). This "negative alcohol depri- 
n effect” is contrary to the marked increase іп 
о consumption found in rats after ап ADP and is 
pS їп agreement with the dependency theory of alcohol 
consumption. Possible factors underlying this decrease 
ге discussed. —Journal abstract. 

2750. Steve, H.; Gaube, H.; Hildebrand, E. & 
A P. (Jülich Research Inst. of Neurobiology, W. 

*rmany) Long-term adaptation by monochro- 
== Mee 
Visi , Vol 
1403-1414. ion Research, 1973(Aug) 

2751. Sweller, J. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) The 

learning 


of task difficulty and criteria of ona 
Subsequent reversal. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
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Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 25(2), 223-228. Оетоп- 
strated, in 2 experiments with 64 male hooded rats, that a 
quadratic function can best describe the relation between 
amount of initial discrimination training and speed of 
reversal learning for both a difficult visual and an easy 
spatial task, Results are used to explain the rarity of the 
overlearning reversal effect (ORE) using easy tasks such 
as position discriminations. Implications for the atten- 
tion theory are also discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2752. John В. (U.S. Naval Medical Research 
Inst, Bethesda, Md.) Auditory discrimination under 
increased of helium-oxygen and air. Psycho- 
logical Mark 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 159-164,—Trained 
3 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats on a conditional 
discrimination task to differentially respond to the 
{зеп or absence of an auditory stimulus in а 

ckground of noise. Performance on discrimination 
task was impaired during exposure to increased үрөш 
of simulated depths in а hyperbaric chamber. The extent 
of performance impairment was determined by the 
particular depth. No systematic differences on the 
discrimination task were found between compressed air 
and helium-oxygen as the breathing mixtures at depth. 
—Journal abstract. 

2753. Wilkie, Donald M. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Attention and ‘‘visual field depen- 
dency" in the n. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 7-15.—Train- 
ed 3 White King pigeons in an upright conditionin 
chamber to peck a key transilluminated by а vertical 
line. This training was followed by a line-orientation 

ization test. During the test, the chamber was 
tilted laterally 22.5° from upright. The chamber floor 
remained horizontal with respect to gravity. Under these 
conditions, Ss responded more often in the presence of a 
line orientation that was visually vertical (i.¢., parallel to 
chamber walls) than in the presence of a gravitationally- 
vertical line orientation. Subsequent reinforcement. of 
pecking in the ce of a line that was always 
gravitationally vertical but not always visually vertical 
temporarily abolished this “visual field dependency” and 
resulted in generalization gradients with peak responding 
in the се of the gravitationally-vertical line 
orientation. Results are discussed in terms of selective 
attention to the gravitational and visual components of 
line orientation.—Journal abstract. 

2154. Williams, Ben A. (U. California, San Diego) The 
failure of stimulus control after 

of click-rate. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(1), 23-27. 
—Trained 4 White Carneaux pigeons to discriminate a 
slow click-rate from its absence, or to discriminate it 
from a faster click-rate. Subsequent click-rate generaliza- 
tion tests produced the usual steepened gradients after 
the intradimensional discrimination, but produced flat 
gradients after presence-absence discrimination. The 
occurrence of stimulus control only after intradimension- 
al discrimination, combined with previous results show- 
ing stimulus control sometimes after nondifferential 
reinforcement and sometimes after presence-absence 
discrimination, argues for a reformulation of the prob- 
lem of stimulus control. A theoretical framework, relying 
upon blocking effects inherent in the different discrimi- 
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mation procedures, is presented to account for the 
diversity of results.—Journal abstract. 
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2755. Brown, Ann L. (Children's Research Center, 
Champaign, Ill.) Judgments of recency for long se- 
quences of pictures: The absence of a developmental 
trend. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 473-480.—Examined recency 
judgments for Ist, 2nd, and 4th graders and undergra- 
duates (n = 20 males and 20 females in each age 
group). Each group was required to choose either the 
near or far item on a series of test pairs embedded within 
a long sequence of single inspection items. No age effects 
were found. Performance was more accurate the longer 
the separation between the ea presentation of the 2 
test items and the shorter the lag from the most recently 
presented item to the test. Implications for general and 
developmental theories of memory are discussed. Data 
support the hypothesis that tasks which do not require 
deliberate mnemonic strategies are not developmentally 
sensitive.—Journal abstract. 

2756. Campione, Joseph C. (U. Illinois, Children's 
Research Center) The generality of transfer: Effects of 
age and similarity of training and transfer tasks. Journal 
of те Child Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 
407-418.—Conducted 2 experiments to investigate trans- 
fer of training with a total of 128 2nd and 62 5th graders. 
Ss were trained to attend to a particular stimulus 
dimension (color or form) and were then presented with 
a transfer problem. For / of the Ss the transfer problem 
was an intradimensional (ID) shift, and for the remain- 
ing Ss an extradimensional (ED) shift, with the ID-ED 
difference then being used as an index of the magnitude 
of transfer. Exp. I investigated the hypothesis that older 
Ss would show broader patterns of transfer. However, 
the patterns obtained with 2nd and Sth graders were 
extremely similar to those obtained previously with 
younger children. In Exp. II, transfer did take place 
across different task formats if the stimuli remained the 
Same from training to transfer. Data are discussed in 
terms of the role of contextual Cues, or context markers, 
in the original acquisition of information and the 


Subsequent transfer (use) of that information.—Journal 
abstract, 


Psychology, 126-147.—Studied 
reversal and nonreversal shifts in rural Mexican children 
age groups of 4-5, 6-7, and 9-10 

tions within each group were 


t of as constituting a si Н 
concluded that the contribution gee by Es. It is 
mental factors change 
Consistent with а реп 
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formulation, but the details of the mediational behavior 
are not fully describable by any currently formulated 
theory. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2758. Danner, Fred W. & Taylor, Arthur M. (U. 
Minnesota) Integrated pictures and relational imagery 
training in children's learning. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 16(1), 47-54.—Asses- 
sed the effects on recall of noun triplets of integrated 

ictures of nouns, training in imagining relations 
Б separate pictures of nouns, and the combination 
of training and integrated pictures in Ist, 3rd, and 6th 
graders (№ = 120). In all 3 grades, the cued recall of 
nouns under these 3 conditions was from 2-6 times 
greater than that of controls who received separated 
ictures and no training. In Grade 6 those Ss who had 

n trained to generate their own relations between the 

ictured nouns recalled significantly more than Ss who 
fad been shown integrated (i.e., already-related) pictures 
of the nouns. It is suggested that encouraging young 
children to seek out and generate relations between items 
to be learned might help them become aware of, and 
more confident in, their ability to improve their own 
learning efficiency.—Journal abstract. 

2759. Drucker, Bonnie B. & Myers, Nancy A. (U. 
Massachusetts) Children's binary prediction of partially 
learnable sequences followed by an all-correct procedu- 
re. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 15(3), 500-508.—Selected 6 groups of 20 Ss each 
from either 2nd or 6th grade and ran them individually 
in a binary prediction situation with each и 
occurring equally often. For ⁄ of the Ss at each аре ЖЫ 
the events occurred in runs of either 2 or 6; another js 
Observed events which occurred in runs of either c 
the other Ss received a random sequence of events. All 55 
then received an additional 50 trials in which Wer 
prediction was correct. Results indicate some sensitivity 
to run length characteristics. Fewer errors of all ban 
were made in the prediction of 5-6 sequences. The i fr 
reports and all-correct trial protocols revealed ins 
least the 6th graders employed some simple run С en 
structure rules, although many instances of runs ben 
than those presented in training occurred, shone ofi 
processing error. Results are discussed їп (eme ee 
general limited-capacity model of information-pr 
ing.—Journal abstract. lifornia 

2760. Durrell, Doris E. & Weisberg, Paul. (Са vior df 
State Coll., San Bernardino) Imitative play behavior "i 
children: The importance of model distinctivenes i d 
prior imitative training. Journal of Experimenta aie 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 16(1), 23-31.—Assessto а. 
frequency of play behaviors of nursery-school an ойе. 
grade Ss (№ = 116) imitative of 1 of 2 adus on the 
Results show the frequency of imitation depende ish- 
extent to which the 2 models were previously duda 
ed by the proportion of reinforcement each n upon 
and whether reinforcement delivery was conting de" 
imitative behavior. A model who was high in dis training 
ness and also involved in prior inu i 
engendered reliably more imitations than m imita 
(or low) in distinctiveness but involved in non! 
(or кае) training.—Journal abstract. et & 

- Emde, Robert N.; Gaensbauer, jet 
Suzuki, Bruce H. (U. Colorado, Medical School) Qu 
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sleep and indices of maturation in the newborn. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol 36(2), 
633-634.—Contrary to a previous report, data from 
separate behavioral and polygraphic studies of 60 1-2 
day old human newborns do not support the inference of 
a negative correlation between birth weight and duration 
of quiet sleep. Correlations of gestational age and quiet 
sleep were weakly positive or nonsignificant.—Journal 
abstract. 

2762. Gaensbauer, Theodore J. & Emde, Robert N. (U. 
Colorado, Medical School) Wakefulness and feeding in 
human newborns. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 894-897.—Based on previous 
findings, it was hypothesized that the distribution of alert 
wakefulness in newborns in relation to feeding is altered 
by the type of feeding regimen used. Behavioral states of 
30 demand-fed and 30 schedule-fed 1-3 day old 
newborns were observed during a single feeding-to- 
feeding period. Results support the hypothesis. In 
addition, total amounts for each state were: strikingly 
similar in the 2 groups, suggesting that biological 
regulatory mechanisms may operate independently of 
feeding in such a way as to determine proportionate 
amounts of time in each state. A tendency in the 
demand-fed group for a 4-hr cycling of sleep-wakeful- 
ness suggests the existence of an intrinsic sleep-wakeful- 
ness rhythm; this may account for differences in 
distribution of wakefulness found between the 2 groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

2763. Gholson, Barry; Phillips, Sheridan & Levine, 
Marvin. (Hunter Coll., City U. New York) Effects of the 
temporal relationship of feedback and stimulus infor- 
mation upon discrimination-learning strategies. Journal 
of Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 
425-441.— Tested 117 2nd graders and 117 undergradua- 
tes under 3 conditions of the temporal relationship of 
feedback and stimulus information. In 1 condition (/ +3) 
feedback was delivered immediately upon S’s response 
while the stimuli were still in view. In another (/0), 
feedback was also immediate but stimuli was extinguish- 
ed immediately upon S's response. In the 3rd condition 
(/-3), stimuli were extinguished immediately upon 
response and feedback was delayed 3 sec. Ss of all 
conditions coded information at the same (high) average 
efficiency. Ss of conditions /0 and /-3 recoded with 
significantly less efficiency than those of /+3. Ss in 
condition /--3 manifested primarily efficient informa- 
tion-processing strategies, those in condition /0 showed 
intermediate performance, and those of condition /—3 
showed relatively primitive stereotyped behavior. Among 
adult Ss performance was uniformly high with little 
effect on any response measure investigated. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. à 

2764. Hopkins, Brian. (U. Manchester, Hester Adrian 
Research Center, England) Design modification to the 
Lewis-Wilson infant stabilimeter. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Child Psychology, 1973(jun), Vol. 15(3), 549-550. 
—Describes 2 modifications to M. Lewis and L. Wilson's 
(see PA, Vol. 45:2123) mechanism, which will provide 
increased sensitivity to infant behavior and reduce the 
overall cost of manufacture. 

2765. Kimball, Meredith M. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Mothers, children: Work & guilt. 


51: 2761-2768 


Ontario Psychologist, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 36-47.—Reviews 
the literature dealing with working mothers and the 
effects on their children. The hypothesis that the effects 
of a working mother on her children would be negative 
was not substantiated. Daughters particularly seemed to 
benefit. Mothers unhappy about being unpaid and at 
home were rated lower on mothering qualities than all 
other combinations of paid-unpaid, happy-unhappy 
mothers. The supposed negative effects of day care on 
children also was not confirmed, except in early studies 
concerned more with orphanages. The hope is expressed 
that mothers who stay at home unhappily because. of 
guilt about leaving their children for the day will not feel 
guilty and should enter the work force when so inclined. 
(2 p. ref.)—4A. Krichev. 

2766. Lange, Garrett. (Vassar Coll.) The development 
of conceptual and rote recall skills among school age 
children. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 394-406.—Required 180 kinder- 
gartners and 5th and 9th graders to perform a recall task 
within 1 of 4 instructional conditions: serial recall, 
standard free recall, labeling free recall, labeling cued 
recall. Ss viewed and recalled items from 3 successively 
presented sets of categorized picture stimuli. Controls 
were imposed upon the associative relatedness of items 
within sets» to minimize the occurrence of associative 
responding during recall. Clustering data show that 
kindergartners and 5th graders were able to use concep- 
tual skills to effectively mediate recall, but failed to effect 
these skills on a spontaneous basis in free recall. Results 
are discussed in line with the hypothesis that young 
children fail to engage in planful cognitive activity in 
recall tasks. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2767. Levy-Schoen, Ariane & Pouthas, Viviane. (U. 
Paris, Lab. of Experimental & Comparative Psychology, 
France) [Experimental study of the field of ocular 
activity in the preschool child.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1971-1972, Vol. 25(14-17), 888-896.—Tes- 
ted the hypothesis that (a) in conditions of equal 
probability of appearance and equal optical characterist- 
ics of luminosity the fixation response which automati- 
cally directs eye focus to one of many signals appearing 
at the same time is not a random event, and (b) an object 
has a greater chance of attracting visual attention when it 
is nearer to the point of previous fixation and less chance 
if it is at the bottom, top, or sides of the visual field. Ss 
were 30 2.9-3.8 yr olds and 30 4.9-5.3 yr olds. 2 bright 
spots were projected simultaneously on a white field in 
random placement from a predesigned set of programs. 
Although appearing identical when seen with marginal 
vision, each spot contained a drawing, Ss were asked to 
identify the drawings; the relation between the choice of 
the Ist drawing and its position in the visual field was the 
object of analysis. Results confirm the hypothesis. Age 
differences appeared in the responses, e.g. progressive 
reduction in reaction time, sensitivity to position of E 
significant for 3 yr olds but not for 5 yr olds, high over 
low placement significant for both age groups, but right 
over left significant just for 5 yr olds.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

2768. Lindner, Samuel. [The sucking of the fingers, 
of the lips, etc., by children.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1971(Jul), Vol. 35(4), 593-608.— Presents 
observations of results of sucking of different types with 
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respect to very young children and adolescents. Types 
include simple sucking and sucking in combination. 
Factors considered are age, socioeconomic status, health, 
and sex. It is pointed out that the sucking of the tongue 
and lips will disappear easily with active aid. The rest is a 
matter for mental education.—C. Kokkinis. 

2769. Looft, W. R. (Pennsylvania State U., Coll. of 

Human Development) Conceptions of human nature, 
educational practice, and individual development. Hu- 
man Development, 1973, Vol. 16(1-2), 21-32.—Considers 
the continuing debate over the relationship between 
ability, heredity, and environment as a clear manifesta- 
tion of the underlying assumptions about human nature 
that permeate the social, economic, and educational 
institutions of the U.S. It is argued that this set of 
assumptions, or model of man, is neither necessary nor 
desirable for a humane society. The educational system 
has been the principal agent in disseminating this view. 
Although alternative views of society and human nature 
were available at critical points in the history of the U.S., 
economic and wartime conditions were decisive in 
fostering support for only certain views of human nature. 
It is concluded that alternative, more desirable views are 
still available, but that only radical action can lead 
toward any possibility of realizing these alternatives. 
—Journal abstract. 

2770. Mussen, Paul. (U. California, Inst. of Human 
Development, Berkeley) The psychological development 
of the child. (2nd ed.). Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1973. xii, 115 p. 

2771. Riegel, Klaus F. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) An epitaph for a paradigm: Introduction 
for a symposium. Human Development, 1973, Vol. 
16(1-2), 1-7.—Discusses changes in the philosophical 
basis of science and argues that psychological “capitalis- 
tic" paradigms relating man, society, and their develop- 
ment are outmoded. 

2772, Rohwer, William D. & Bean, Joan P. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Sentence effects and noun-pair 
learning: A developmental interaction during adolescen- 
ce. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 15(3), 521-533.—Hypothesized that, since children 
learn noun pairs presented in sentences more readily 
than those presented alone, and since undergraduates do 
not, that this discrepancy can be attributed to an 
interaction between experimental conditions and devel- 
opmental level. In 2 experiments, 400 Ss were drawn 
equally from Ist, 3rd, 6th, 8th, and 11th grades. Exp. I 
revealed a sentence effect at all grade levels, contrary to 
the hypothesis. The population in Exp. II was chosen to 
represent that from which college-age Ss are usually 
drawn, and the expected developmental interaction 
clearly materialized. This outcome is regarded as 
implying that adolescence is a fruitful age range for 
investigating developmental changes in learning proces- 
ses. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2773. Schiff, William. (New York U.) Observations 
on development of person constancy. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 745-746. 
— Observed differences in a male infant’s recognition of 
his father under conditions of extreme alteration of facial 
stimuli (shaved beard and mustache) from 4—18 mo of 
age. Results suggest loss of recognition at 7 mo but 
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rather complete person constancy by 18 mo.—Journal 
abstract. 

2774. Sigel, Irving E. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Developmental theory: Its place and relevance in early 
intervention programs. Young Children, 1972(Aug), Vol. 
27(6), 364-372.—Discusses many factors involved in the 
child’s development and the system in which he 
functions as it relates to learning. Intervention is defined 
as the introduction of planned programing deliberately 
timed and arranged in order to alter the anticipated or 
projected course of development. Early intervention 
programs are set up on what are presumed to be the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for academic success 
in elementary school. Several issues are discussed: (a) the 
proposition that the human organism is made up of a 
variety of subsystems (e.g., the cognitive system) which 
are related to each other, (b) the relationship between 
systems longitudinally, (c) the timing of intervention, (d) 
the degree to which children can assimilate and accom- 
modate to the program, and (e) the relationship between 
the child and the broader environmental context. The 
challenge for developmental psychologists is to identify 
variables functioning in particular settings, to create 
adequate measuring instruments, and to monitor the 
relevant environment which can influence the nature of 
the intervention program.—A. M. Berg. 

2715. Thomas, Alexander & Chess, Stella. (New York 
U., Medical Center) Development in middle childhood. 
Seminars in Psychiatry, 1972(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 331-341. 
—Describes the New York Longitudinal Study, which 
has followed the behavioral development of 136 children 
from the Ist months of infancy onward, thus providing 
the data regarding the 6-12 yr age period. Findings 
indicate that during the middle childhood period new 
behavioral characteristics emerge and influence the 
child-environment interaction. Some Ss originally diag- 
nosed as having behavior problems improved or recover- 
ed while others deteriorated. Several Ss without early 
problems Ist developed disorders at school age. Sexual 
interest and activity were evident in most Ss throughout 
the period but had no pathological signficance. The term 
"latency" is considered a confusing and inappropriate 
way to characterize children between 6 and 12. It i 
suggested that this term be abandoned and that sme 
descriptive designations (e.g, middle childhood e 
elementary school age), which imply no assumptions “| 
theories about the dynamics and course of psychologic! 
development, be used instead. (30 геѓ.)—/. Davis. i 

2776. Thomas, Jerry В. & Chissom, Brad S. Gor 
Southern Coll.) Note on factor structure of the Free E 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception. Perceptu A 
Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 510.—Describes ! 
replication of a previous study by the authors. Scores от 
kindergartners on the Marianne Frostig Developm y 
Test of Visual Perception were factor analyze al 
principal components solution with an осорза 
rotation of the resulting factor matrix. The Vana RS 
factor loadings for each of the 3 factors obtaine 

rted. E 
P77. Warnberg, Larry & Somervill, John W. Cone 
ern Illinois U.) Effects of a shaped pattern prefer?’ 
on depth avoidance by human infants in the visua! v^ 
situation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun). 
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36(3, Pt. 1), 919-925.—Presented the visual cliff to 8 
male and 11 female crawling infants. Subsequently, a 

reference for a smaller checked pattern was successfully 
established for 10 Ss in a nondepth situation where both 
patterns were placed directly beneath the glass. Although 
no Ss descended to the deep side when patterned 
surfaces were displayed in the pretest, 5 of 10 Ss who 
reached criterion for the shaping procedure descended to 
the deep side and 5 to the shallow in a posttest. Under 
nonpatterned conditions, a consistent preference for 
shallow or deep sides was not evidenced in either pre- or 
posttest conditions.—Journal abstract. 

2778. Welsandt, Roy F.; Zupnick, Jack J. & Meyer, 
Philip A. (U. South Dakota) Age effects in backward 
visual masking (Crawford paradigm). Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 454-461. 
—Gave backward visual masking to 15 Ss in each of 4 
age groups: 5, 10, 16, and 22 yrs. Group effects occurred 
at longer interstimulus intervals indicating slower prere- 
cognition processing for younger Ss. In Exp. II, 45 19-, 
35-, and 55-yr-old Ss were administered backward visual 
masking under the identical procedures of Exp. I. The 
oldest Ss performed significantly worse than 19- and 35- 
yrold Ss, who did not differ significantly from each 
other. General methodological features of both studies, 
as well as the obtained relationships are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

‚2779. Wohlwill, Joachim Е. (Pennsylvania State U., 
Div. of Man-Environment Relations) The concept of 
experience: S or R? Human Development, 1973, Vol. 
16(1-2), 90-107.—The term “experience” has been used 
by developmental psychologists to refer both to effects of 
environmental stimulation and to opportunity for the 
acquisition of a particular behavior. The present article 
contrasts these differing conceptions of the role of 
experience and their consequences for various issues in 
this field. The 2 types of experiential effects are further 
expanded by considering the role of (a) control through 
selection and exploratory behavior, over environmental 
ШОН; and (b) feedback from the environment to 

e child's response. The relevance of the resulting 
fourfold scheme for a conceptualization of environmen- 
tal effects in development is discussed and suggestions 
аге made for a functional ecology of development. (31 
Теѓ.) — Journal abstract. 
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2780. Greenfield, Patricia M. (Stanford U.) Who is 
= ? Some aspects of the semantic and phonologi- 
5 evelopment of a child's first words. Language & 
св 1973(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 34-43.—Used head and 
ap entation as an index of verbal comprehension in а 
dandi of earliest language acquisition in the author's 
et Bhter. The development of the Ist association 
semen Sound and meaning and the later growth of 
Sii antic markers were observed between the ages of 8/ 
RA mo. There was evidence of a systematic internali- 
tha of meaning and a gradual coordination of 
a i ehension and speaking. “Dada,” (the 151 word) 
fun later lexical items were found to be organized in 
Ro of 3 gradually acquired semantic dimensions. 
urnal abstract, 

HeAl. Gyr, John W., et al. (U. Michigan, Mental 

Research Inst.) Children's attention to mathe- 
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matically ordered transforming stimuli. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 463-475.— Presented 
to 55 1-3 yr olds a 3-min movie containing 2 instances 
each of 5 geometric transformations which were mathe- 
matically ordered. Ss' visual attention to each of the 10 
17-sec transforming stimuli was recorded. Results show 
that there was good discrimination of the transforma- 
tions. There was selective attention by Ss to the various 
transformations, and the order of attention tended to be 
related to the mathematical order of the stimuli. Results 
do not support theories which predict an inverse function 
of familiarity. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2782. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Skinner and human differences. In H. Wheeler (Ed.), 
Beyond the punitive society: Operant conditioning: Social 
and political aspects. San Francisco, Calif: W. H. 
Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—Considers Skinner's 
behavioral assumptions and attempts to separate them 
from those of his disciples. It is shown that Skinnerism is 
not incompatible with the views accepted by nonbeha- 
viorists. The environmental and genetic influences on the 
development of human differences, particularly intelli- 
gence, are discussed. 

2783. Katz, Violet. (Bronx Community Coll.) Auditory 
stimulation and developmental behavior of the prema- 
ture infant. Nursing Research, 1971(May), Vol. 20(3), 
196-201.—Exposed 31 low-birth-weight premature in- 
fants to a tape recording of their mothers' voices for 5 
min 6 times/day from Day 5 of life to Day 252 of 
gestational age. 31 matched Ss served as controls. On 
Day 252 of gestational age all Ss completed the J. F. 
Rosenblith behavior test for neonates. The experimental 
Ss showed greater maturation (motor and tactile-adapti- 
ve) and greater auditory and visual function. Ss showed 
significantly different muscle tension responses but were 
not less irritable than controls. Findings support the 
hypothesis that deprivation of normal sensory experi- 
ences can act as a developmental modifier to the 
neuromotor system. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2784. Klatzky, Roberta L.; Clark, Eve V. & Macken, 
Marlys. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Asymmetries in 
the acquisition of polar adjectives: Linguistic or concep- 
tual? Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 16(1), 32-46.—Conducted a study with 
24 3-4 yr olds to determine whether the asymmetry in 
children's acquisition of polar adjective pairs is based on. 
linguistic factors related to differences in adult usage and 
frequency or on an underlying conceptual difference. Ss 
were given a concept-learning task in which nonsense 
syllables replaced English words for the positive and 
negative ends of 4 dimensions: size, height, length, and 
thickness. Data indicate that the syllables for the 
negative end of each dimension have a longer learning 

iod and a greater prelearning error rate. Results 
support the hypothesis that the asymmetry Observed in 
the acquisition of polar adjectives is based on an 
underlying conceptual asymmetry. (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2785. Koshinsky, Claudia & Hall, Alfred E. (Wooster 
Coll.) The developmental relationship between identity 
and equivalence conservation. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 419—424.—Inves- 
tigated F. M. Hooper's (see PA, Vol. 44:6498) finding 
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that identity conservation develops prior to equivalence 
conservation, using a more stringent within-S design. 72 
kindergartners and Ist and 2nd graders were given 3 
conservation tasks: identity; equivalence 1, in which the 
perceptual cues were comparable to those in identity; 
and equivalence 2, the traditional Piagetian conservation 
task. Each task was administered under 2 levels of 
transformation. No significant differences in performan- 
ce as a function of level of transformation, type of 
equivalence task, or sex of S were found, but Ist and 2nd 
graders performed better. 86% of the sample conserved 
in an allor-none fashion, and 7 Ss (10%) passed 
equivalence while failing identity, thus contradicting the 
developmental priority of ‘identity conservation. 
—Journal abstract. 

2786. Lewis, Michael. (Educational Testin 
Princeton, N.J.) Infant intelligence tests: г use and 
misuse. Human Development, 1973, Vol. 16(1-2), 
108-118.—A review of data from a variety of infant 
intelligence test scores does not support previous 
assumptions that (a) infant intelligence is a measurable, 
stable, and unitary construct; (b) there is a general g 
factor easily discernible in infancy; (c) there is stability 
of scores both within and across scales; or (d) there is 
predictability across age. Implications for models of 
intelligence, the use of intelligence tests in infancy, and 
intervention programs are discussed. It is concluded that 
the implicit model of general intelligence rests upon its 
function for society rather than its scientific merit. An 
alternative model of infant development is offered which 
is related to the acquisition of specific skills, the learning 
9f which is dependent upon the match between the S and 
the nature of the learning experience. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2787. Léon, Antoine. [Scholarly status and direction 
of thought among different groups of adolescents.] 
(Fren) Bulletin ае Psychologie, 1971-1972, Vol. 
25(14-17), 807-821.—A. study of variables affecting the 
direction of thought, the latter being described as a 
continuous complex variable which includes cognitive 
and affective aspects, is based on past experiences and 
present life space and is polymorphic in its manifesta- 
tions. This research focuses on the assimilating and 
differentiating functions of school on the direction of 
thought. 611 Ss in 20 classes completed a semantic 
differential; 659 Ss in 20 classes completed an interest 
questionnaire. Results indicate that directions of 
thought, considered through the expression of interests, 
appear as Continuous, polymorphic, and strongly atta- 
ched to life situations of adolescents. Combinations of 
age, sex, and type of school produced responses too 
diverse to be categorized. Data analyses indicate the 
додо s factor of education as well as the 
ulferentiating factor of family ba бе; 
Cantwell. Е кош 2 M 

2788. Malrieu, Ph. | aspects 
construction of infant's phrases.] (Fren) ае 
Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1973(Jan), No. 1-2, 
157-174.—Describes 3 phases in the construction of a 

phrase. The Ist phase, the use of desiderative verbs and 
denominations, is attached to the Ist technical behaviors 
and to short limitations. The 2nd phase, the use of 
incomplete phrases of various types and metaphors is 
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attached to the Ist fictions and to their function of 

representation. In the 3rd phase, the complex play is 

nourished by memories. The progress of the phrase is 

best understood as a result of the interstructuration of 

cultural learnings of structures of language and the 
rsonal desire to communicate.—L. A. Ostlund. 

2789. Miller, Jon Е. (О. Wisconsin, Madison) Senten. 
ce imitation in pre-school children. Language & Speech, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 1-14.—Investigated surface struc- 
ture complexity, transformational sentence type, and 
sentence length as variables in a sentence imitation task 
with 20 preschool 4—5 yr olds. Surface structure complex- 
ity was assessed by Yngve depth, a measure derived from 
V. Yngve's processing model. Sentences were varied on 
Yngve depth (high-low), transformational sentence type 
(active, negative, question, and passive) and sentence 
length (5-9 words). Sentence length affected sentence 
imitation in a consistent manner; as sentence length 
increased, correct imitation decreased. There was an 
interaction between Yngve depth and transformational 
sentence type. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. ; 

2790. Musek, Janek. (U. Ljubljana, Slovenia, Yugos- 
lavia) [Development of айы symbolism.] (Srcr) In 
Psihološke razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p. 
—Investigated connotative spatial symbolism as а 
function of age in 5 age groups: 45 Ss ages 9-10 yrs old, 
29 Ss ages 14-15, 21 Ss ages 17—19, and 61 Ss ages 34-45. 
Ss had to localize concepts with either good or bad 
connotative meaning (e.g., friend, enemy) in rectangular 
enclosures, either empty or filled with distractor figures. 
Locations were analyzed with respect to dimensions: o 
above-below, (b) left-right, (c) center-periphery, (d) 
inside-outside the distractor figure, and (e) near-distant. 
Results show that localization measure substantially 
discriminated between “good” and “bad” сое” 
Differentiation increased with age. 10 yr olds Son 
only above-below differentiation, while adults shotta 
differentiation in all dimensions except left-right n ns 
was not significantly differentiated in any group. tial 
ООНА? that important changes favoring ре $ 
symbolism occur between the ages of 10 and 14 yrs—»? 
Slak. 

2791. Nebelkopf, Edwin B. & Dreyer, Albert S. 
(Eastern Connecticut State Coll.) Continuous-discen а 
uous concept attainment as a function of n 
differences in cognitive style. Perceptual & Motor MEO 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 655-662.—Studied con" е 
and discontinuities in concept learning in 3 d with 
middle-class kindergarten males differentiate BS 
respect to field independent-field dependent соё were 
style and matched on WISC Verbal IQs. Ss ation 
Presented with a 2-choice simultaneous SE se 
problem. Backward learning curves from the las d. the 
before criterion were constructed. As predicted ^. 
learning curve for the field-independent BrOUP als, 
characterized by discontinuity over ресс! next 
with no statistical dependence from one trial to E. 
The curve for field-dependent Ss exhibited tionarity 
continuity, with significant departures from d i 
and significant dependence in learning from War men- 
the next. Results are interpreted in light of the ES 
tal and mediational models of concept learning: 
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use of perceptual orientations in the formation of 
mediators as a developmental function is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

2792. Obukhova, Lyudmilla F. [Etapy razvitiya 
detskogo myshleniya. (Stages of development of 
children’s thought).] (Russ) Moscow, USSR: Moscow 
U. Press, 1972. 151 p.—Discusses the development of 
mental faculties in preschool children in light of research 
conducted by Piaget, Frank, and others in the field of 
child development. The development of speech and 
logical abilities in children and research methods used in 
psychological investigations are also discussed. (83 ref.) 

2793. Osborne, R. T. & Suddick, David. (U. Georgia) 
Stability of IQ differences of twins between ages twelve 
and twenty. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, 
Pt. 2), 1096-1098.—Examined the age-IQ differences of 
284 pairs of 12-20 yr old twins who attended the same 
school and had lived in the same home environment all 
their lives. A battery of 19 psychological tests was 
administered and scores were combined to yield verbal, 
perceptual speed, and spatial IQs. No systematic change 
in intraclass correlations with age was found. Results 
indicate that environmental effects on IQ do not 
accumulate with age.—Journal abstract. 

2794. Page, H. W. (Rhodes U., Grahamstown, South 
Africa) Concepts of length and distance in a study of 
Zulu youths. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 90(1), 9-16.—Presented tasks adapted from Piaget's 
studies of concepts of geometrical space to 133 Zulu 
11-20 yr olds from rural and urban areas of Natal. Ss 
had received 0-7 yrs of schooling. The obtained 
association of performances with age, schooling, and 
rural-urban residence suggests that youths who grow up 
in town and attend school from an early age proceed to a 
Euclidean concept of space while others are likely to 
retain the topological ideas usually associated with much 
younger groups.—Journal abstract. 

2795. Park, Tschang-Zin. (U. Berne, Switzerland) 
Mediation process and the acquisition of language. 
Psychologische Forschung, 1973, Vol. 36(1), 13-26.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with a chaining paradigm in which 
3 lists were differentiated in semantic organization. In 
by I chaining (А-В, B-C, A-C); pseudochaining (А-В, 
a -C, A-C); and nonchaining (А-В, D-C, А-С) condi- 
tons produced no difference in the performance on the 
A-C list in Stage 3 and А-В recall in Stage 4 was the 
same for all conditions, corresponding to the same 
Performance on the А-В list in Stage 1. Findings were 
confirmed by Exp. II in which 2 types of mediators 
(Preposition vs contentive) were used in chaining 
paradigm. No evidence of mediated faciliation was 
ound. Results are discussed with regard to whether 
mediation process could provide an adequate explanato- 
Ту device of language acquisition process.—R. Gunter. 
T 2796. Poli&, Marko. (U. Ljubljana, Slovenia, Yugosla- 
no) [Temporal symbolism.] (Srcr) In Psiholoske razpra- 
©: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: 
Be Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p—Investigated specific 
Я nnotative meanings of Slovenian words denoting 
emporal concepts. Ss were pupils from 9-11 yrs old, 29 
Paps 14-15 yrs old, 34 Gymnasium students 17-20 yrs 

^ and 61 adults 35-45 yrs old all of Slovenian 
nationality and equally distributed between sexes. Free 
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association to words denoting "past," "present," "futu- 
re,” “always,” “sometimes,” and “never” and responses 
to various words, e.g., “health” with “past,” “present,” 
and “future” as alternative responses were used. Free 
associations were classified into evaluatively positive, 
negative, and neutral. In all groups, more associations 
were given to “present” and “sometimes” than to other 
temporal concepts. “Past” and “always” were associated 
with a significantly greater proportion of negative 
associations. Similar results were obtained with the 
multiple choice method. Possible reasons why significant 
differences between age groups were not obtained are 
discussed.—S. Slak. 

2797. Silleroy, Rene S. & Johnson, Peder J. (U. New 
Mexico) The effects of perceptual pretraining on 
concept identification and preference. Journal of Experi- 
mental Child Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 462-472. 
—Investigated the facilitation of concept identification 
in 45 5-yr-old and 45 8-yr-old Ss through pretraining and 
the longitudinal stability of Ss’ preferences. Results show 
that pretraining on a task with a nonpreferred relevant 
cue aided performance for the younger Ss only. Howev- 
er, perceptual pretraining did not affect preference in 
either age group and Ss were as consistent in their 
preference responding before and after perceptual 
pretraining as was a control group that had not received 
pretraining. Preferences were highly consistent in both 
age groups over a l-wk period. ‘Perceptual pretraining is 
interpreted to increase the usability of the less preferred 
dimensions for the younger Ss and to leave the affective 
preference response unaltered in both groups.—Journal 
abstract. 

2798. Vezin, Jean F. (U. René-Descartes, Lab. of 
Genetic Psychology, Paris, France) [Role of mode of 

tation of knowledge in the acquisitive capacity 
of the child.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1971-1972, 
Vol. 25(14-17), 855-864.—Describes an experimental 
study concerning the use of information in problem 
solving. The same information was organized for 
resentation in 3 ways: L—information presented in 
isolated units; E—each piece of information repeated in 
parallel forms; and CE—information grouped by themes 
around important elements in rasping view of whole. 
The hypothesis studied state that the method of 
resentation, CE, would enable Ss to use most effectively 
the information in solving a problem. Ss were 180 boys in 
3 age groups (6.6-6.9, 8.11-9.2, and 10.5-10.10) of 60 Ss 
each. Each age group was divided into 4 groups of 15 Ss 
each by method of treatment. One group was used as a 
control (CO); the other 3 groups received the problem 
solving information under L, E, or CE. Results indicate 
that Presentation E allowed the best acquisition of 
information. Group CE made best use of the information 
in the task situation. Age was a factor in problem-solving 
performance.—Z. M. Cantwell. 


Emotional & Personality Development 


2799. Berens, Anne E. (Chedoke-McMaster Child & 
Family Centre Preschool, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) 
Sex-role stereotypes and the development of achievem- 
ent motivation. Ontario Psychologist, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 
30-35.—Investigated the need for training in indepen- 
dence for girls if they are to develop high achievement 
motivation. The mothers of 21 male and 21 female 5th 
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graders were asked questions to assess the nature of their 
child-raising practices. The children answered a ques- 
tionnaire to assess their views of interactions with their 
mothers. Results indicate a number of variables were 
associated with high need-for-achievement levels, most 
of which differed according to the child's sex. High 
achievement motivation for both sexes seemed to be 
associated with parental training inconsistent with 
traditional sex-role stereotypes.—4A. Krichev. 

2800. Crandall, Virginia C. (Fels Research Inst., 
Yellow Springs, O.) The Fels study: Some contributions 
to personality development and achievement in chil- 
dhood and adulthood. Seminars іп Psychiatry, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 383-397.—Describes the Fels 
Research Institute's longitudinal project, which began in 
1929 and now possesses data on the Ist 18 yrs of life of 
about 400 Ss. The families of this sample population are 
described. Studies of fetal behavior have pointed to 
prenatal factors that may influence personality develop- 
ment. A comparison study of the childhood and adult 
behaviors of 71 Ss showed that by 6-10 yrs most of the 
dependency, aggression, and achievement behaviors 
were similar to those displayed in young adulthood. The 
findings of extensive research on achievement behavior 
are discussed at length: origin, specificity, motivation, 
the influence of parents and of expectations of success or 
failure, differences between intellectual effort and 
academic effort, and sex differences appearing in each of 
these aspects of achievement behavior. (43 ref.)—I. 
Davis. 

2801. Crumley, Frank E. & Blumenthal, Ronald S. (U. 
Texas, Southwestern Medical School, Dallas) Children's 
reactions to temporary loss of the father. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 778-782. 
—Considers that the impact of separation from a parent 
is recognized as a crucial factor in a child's development. 
Forced military separations also lead to clinically 
observable reactions in children. Clinical data from 200 
children and parents show that this long-term loss of the 
father is a developmental interference resulting in 
disturbance in the typical unfolding of the child's 
personality. Important treatment considerations are 
discussed which flow from understanding the impact this 
has on the child. (32 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2802. Haan, Norma. (U. California, Inst. of Human 
Development, Berkeley) Personality devel from 
adolescence to adulthood in the Oakland Growth and 
Guidance Studies. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 4(4), 399-414.— Describes the Ss, data, and measu- 
res of the 2 Oakland studies of the Institute of Human 
Development, and reports on the analyses of data for the 


adolescent to adult period. In a logi 
factoring identified S male B. = mig 
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development period, are previewed, and indicate that a 
number of trends identified with early adulthood are 
continuing and in some instances becoming even more 
salient.—/. Davis. 

2803. Haesaerts, C. & Querton, A. (Free U. Brussels, 
Belgium) [An attempt to determine ages adapted to the 
study of human figure drawing.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(14-16), 838-846.—At- 
tempted to determine ages which could be considered 
benchmarks of change in variables characteristic of 
human figure drawings: drawings of like and of opposite 
sex figures by male and female Ss. Genetic curves of 
combinations of 68 variables gathered from drawings 
made by 6-17 yr old Ss were analyzed with a focus on 
identifying ages for beginnings and terminations of 
evolutionary and involuntary processes. Critical ages for 
drawing like sex figures were 11—12 yrs for males, and 
9-10 and 12-13 yrs for females. Critical ages for drawing 
opposite sex figures were 12-13 yrs for males, and 8-9 
and 11-12 yrs for females.—Z. M. Cantwell. ( 

2804. King, Stanley H. (Harvard U., Health Services) 
Coping and growth in adolescence. Seminars in Psychia- 
try, 1972(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 355-366.—Reviews several 
studies on early, middle, and late adolescence and notes 
5 common findings: (а) turmoil and conflict are limited 
in adolescence and the identity crisis is not common; (b) 
there is little evidence for a generation gap, and although 
there is rebellion in adolescence, the relations between 
parents and offspring are generally good; (c) healthy 
adolescents have good relations with peers, are able to 
share feelings, and are not generally shy and withdrawn; 
(d) although adolescents at times have doubts about 
themselves, self-esteem and a sense of competence are 
high, depression is limited, and most adolescents have 
ways of working out depressed states; (e) adolescents 
cope by dealing directly with painful affect and dans 
such feelings with others. Also discussed are types ET 
development in adolescence and historical and socia 
factors affecting adolescent development. (21 ref.)—4. 
M. Berg. d 

2805. Laishley, Jenny. (U. Sussex, Brighton, England) 
Skin colour awareness and preference in London 
nursery-school children. Race, 1971(Jul), Vol. 13(1), 
47—64.— Tested the following hypotheses using 68 3-5 i T 
old Ss from a predominately white area and 2 racially 
mixed areas of London: (a) awareness of skin color 
differences would increase with age, (b) preference for 
one skin color over another would increase with age S 
be greater in areas with more nonwhite residents. At 
answered 6 questions about several sets of dolls. толе is 
the 6 white Ss verbalized a preference strong enone Ge 
be described as a prejudice. Approximately 10% 0 á 
white Ss said the white doll looked more like them ар d 
brown doll. None of the hypotheses was. pu i 
White Ss with more contact with nonwhite chil Di 
seemed to be less aware of differences in skin color 
these groups did not differ in color preference— ^ 
Horne. > іа 

2806. Peskin, Harvey & Livson, Norman. (Сш. 
State U., San Francisco) Рге- and postpubertal person ү 
ity and adult psychological functioning. Seminars 
Psychiatry, 1972(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 343-353.—Reviews ^ 
Studies conducted as part of the Guidance Study 
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longitudinal study of the Institute of Human Develop- 
ment: (a) preadolescent predictors of adult psychological 
health, (b) failures to predict, (c) preadolescent-adoles- 
cent behavior changes as predictors of adult psychologi- 
cal health, (d) personality correlates of varying durations 
of preadolescence, and (e) the prepubertal-pubertal 
transition and early childhood. Findings of the studies 
are discussed in terms of personality theory, psychodyna- 
mics, and the use in general of longitudinal data in 
research. (15 ref.)—A. M. Berg. 

2807. Prytula, Robert E. & Leigh, Gary G. (Middle 
Tennessee State U.) Absolute and relative figure 
drawing size in institutionalized orphans. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 371-319.—As- 
sessed the absolute, drawn figure size of significant 
missing persons and objects in the life of institutionalized 
orphans as compared to children from intact families 
and compared the relative size of figure drawings within 
groups. Orphans drew significantly larger figures and 
objects than did children from intact families. Significant 
missing persons in the life of the orphans were not drawn 
any larger than either the self or a daily-contact person. 
Neither orphans nor normals drew the same-sex parent 
аз larger. Results do not support the hypothesis that the 
size of drawings reflects the level of the self concept—E. 
J. Kronenberger. — . 

2808. Smiljanié-Colanovié, Vera. (U. Belgrade, Serbia, 
Yugoslavia) [Development of sex roles.] (Srcr) In 
Psihološke razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p. 
—Studied development of sex roles by applying а 
culturally adapted version of D. G. Brown's It Scale for 
Children to 280 3-9 yr old boys and girls, mostly city 
residents. Sex roles were substantially developed by the 
age of 3 and slightly increased from 3-9 yrs old. Boys 
displayed somewhat stronger acquisition of sex roles, 
contrary to the expectation based upon ter learning 
complexity of masculine roles in boys. The latter finding 
is tentatively interpreted as stemming from тоге 
obe social values associated with masculine roles. 
=ò. Мак, 

2809. Smith, Robert C. (Fairleigh Dickinson U.) Self- 
esteem as moderator variable in the relationship 
between manifest need of nurturance and satisfaction. 
Top of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 
147-348.—35 female adolescent volunteers with poten- 
TA to satisfy nurturant needs were administered the 
adolescent Q-sort, the nurturance scale of the Edwards 

*rsonal Preference Survey, and an instrument to 
Measure vocational choice and job satisfaction. Self- 
esteem acted as a moderator variable in the relationship 

tween nurturance and satisfaction. Inclusion of self- 
esteem level changed the nurturance-satisfaction сот 
PES Differences in these correlations were sufficiently 

arge to indicate clearly the influence of self-esteem as а 

Moderator variable in all cases—E. J. Kronenberger. 
Social Behavior & Family Relations 

11,2510. Barton, K.; Dielman, T. Е. & Cattell, R. B. (U. 

5 Шо, Lab. of Personality & Group Analysis) Ап item 

Jator analysis of intrafamilial attitudes of parents. 

wal of Social Psychology, 1973(Sun), Vol. 90(1), 
m 2—Attempted a large-sample validation of the 

amily Motivation Test (FAMT) developed by К. H. 
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Delhees, R. B. Cattell, and A. B. Sweney (see PA, Vol. 
45:6166). The test was given to the parents of 250 junior 
high school children, and the items were factored for the 
4 FAMT subtests which were completed by 307—380 Ss. 
Results of the analyses on 2 of the subtests were found to 
be interpretable and are described in detail. Few of the 
factors identified were interpretable in the sense of the 
Delhees factors. This finding is explained by the fact that 
the present study involved the factoring of items rather 
than the "packages" which served as variables in the 
Delhees study.—Journal abstract. 

2811. Briggs, Jean L. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, 
St. John's, Canada) The issues of autonomy and 
aggression in the three-year-old: The Utku Eskimo case. 
Seminars in Psychiatry, 1972(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 317-329. 
—Raises questions concerning some widely accepted 
generalizations about normal growth sequences and 
crises in childhood. Data from a Canadian Eskimo group 
are presented to examine the extent to which Eskimo 
patterns of development conform to the expectations 
that have been derived from observation of middle-class 
children in Western cultures. The events dealt with are 
characteristic of ages 2-3. Briefly reviewed are a 
description of E. Erikson’s life stages and the autonomy 
crisis. The Utku 3 yr-old experiences several interrelated 
“crises” or turning points in his psychosocial develop- 
ment: he must give up nursing and being carried, must 
learn to subordinate his wishes to those of others, and 
finally, must learn to control the feelings of anger and 
distress generated by these conflicts. The ways in which 
this situation is related to the autonomy crisis described 
by Erikson are discussed.—4. M. Berg. 

2812. Debot-Sevrin, Marie R. [Mother-child relation 
and dyslalia: Contribution to the study of mother-child 
pairs in the genesis of language.] (Fren) Enfance, 
1973(Jan), No. 1-2, 23-56.— Performed several studies to 
test the hypothesis that the mother-child relationship 
manifested in body posture is related to dyslalia. In the 
major study, reported in detail, 10 children manifesting 
dyslalia and their mothers were compared with a control 

oup of 10 such pairs. Mothers provided information 
about themselves and their children. Moving pictures 
and tape recordings were made of each pair, working 
independently of other pairs, during the performance of 
3 tasks: selecting a preferred picture from among 12 

resented, telling a story about the chosen picture, and 
using a basket of picnic su| plies to plan a picnic. 
Inspection of the film provided a means of designating, 
for each member of a pair, the axes of the head and 
trunk. The body axes patterns of the 2 groups were 
compared. The experimental group clearly differed from 
the control group in a number of ways. These differences 
were greatest when the affectivity associated with the 
experimental task was greatest, were progressively less 
marked as one passed from choice of the picture to 
telling the story and finally planning the picnic. It is 
suggested that for the mothers of the dyslalia group the 
positions of the head and trunk express fear that the 
children will embarrass them. (French & English 
summaries)—S. S. Marzolf. 

2813. Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 
Committee on Public Education. The joys and sorrows of 
parenthood. Group for the Advancement of ‘Psychiatry, 
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1973(May), Vol. 8(84), 332 p.—Presents a discussion of 
parenthood by the Committee on Public Education of 
the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry. The 
emphasis is on parents as individuals with rights of their 
own. It is considered that the anxiety and guilt feelings 
which many parents have developed in rearing their 
children in a youth-oriented culture are not justified. 
Parenthood is seen as an opportunity for continuing 
personal growth. The implications of parental expecta- 
tions of their children—often unrealistic—are discussed. 
In the area of values, the parent's role is to establish for 
himself a working set of values, which should be open- 
minded, while recognizing his child's right to question 
these values and establish new ones. There is no single 
formula for successful discipline; however, only the adult 
who exercises self-discipline can teach it to his children. 
Special parenthood situations are also discussed includ- 
ing the adoptive parent, the parents of a handicapped 
child, the stepparent, and others. Parents in middle age 
and the place of grandparents in the family system are 
considered. (37 теѓ.)—/. Davis. 

2814. Henderson, Ronald W. & Garcia, Angela B. (U. 
Arizona) The effects of parent training program on the 
question-asking behavior of Mexican-American child- 
ren. American Educational Research Journal, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 10(3), 193-201.—Divided mothers of Mexican- 
American lst-graders into 4 groups according to the 
Solomon design. Experimental Ss were trained to use 
modeling, cueing, and reinforcement to influence their 
Ist-graders’ question-asking; control Ss were not. The 
effects of treatment on the child's base-line question- 
asking level and ability to learn from examiner instruc- 
tion were examined by administering a measure to the 
children, pre- and post-parent training. Their question- 
asking was assessed for 3 conditions: base line, examiner 
instruction on question-asking, and generalization. Post- 
treatment assessment revealed that the question-asking 
of both experimental and control S increased significant- 
ly in reponse to instruction provided by an examiner 
who modeled question-asking behavior. Experimental Ss 
asked significantly more questions than control Ss across 
all 3 post-treatment measurement conditions. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2815. Honig, Alice S.; Tannenbaum, Jordan & 
Caldwell, Bettye M. (Syracuse U., Children’s Center) 
Maternal behavior in verbal report and in laboratory 
observation: A methodological study. Child Psychiatry & 
Human Development, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3(4), 216-230. 
— Compared data on maternal techniques of teaching 
and controlling and modifying child behavior obtained 
by two methods: verbal report, using IPLET, and 
Observation, using APPROACH, It was hypothesized 
that there would be correlations between data obtained 
from the 2 procedures in the provision of maternal (a) 
positive responses and rewards, (b) disapproval of 

current behavior, (c) visual or cognitive input, and (d) 
general responsiveness. 22 mother-child pairs largely 
from lower social class backgrounds were used; all 


children were approximately 2% old. 
data were collected uade d US pepe 


itions: m - 
mother-busy, and mother-teaching. Mothers e pie 
on 16 variables for each condition and rank difference 


correlations were computed. Significant correlations 
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(р < .05) were found on 6 of the 48 variables: positive 
maternal emotional responses enhancing child's self- 
esteem—free and teaching conditions; visual-tactual 
input—free and busy; higher level cognitive teaching- 
—free; and visual-tactual input plus higher level cogniti- 
ve teaching—free. (17 ref.)—E. S. Goodman. 

2816. Hunt, Jane V. & Eichorn, Dorothy Н. (О. 
California, Inst. of Human Development, Berkeley) 
Maternal and child behaviors: A review of data from the 

Growth Study. Seminars in Psychiatry, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 367-381.—Describes the Berkeley 
Growth Study, a long-term study begun in 1928, of 
normal mental, motor, physical, and behavioral growth 
from infancy to adulthood. Some major analyses of the 
study are presented, dealing with the consistency of 
maternal and child behaviors, their interaction, and their 
relationship to mental development. Although the 
correlation approach used was in principle atheoretical, 
study of the data tends to produce a social learning 
orientation toward behavioral development. Maternal 
behavior patterns, especially those consistent over time, 
are considered to shape the developing behaviors of the 
child, which in turn influence his intellectual develop- 
ment. The correlational approach permits exploration of 
the kind, intensity, and duration of mother-child 
interactions and the associations between intelligence 
test performance and other behaviors. Some unexpected 
results (e.g., consistent sex differences in the persistence 
of maternal influence) are discussed. (27 геѓ.)—/. Davis. 

2817. Kirby, D. M. & Gardner, R. C. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Ethnic stereotypes: Determi- 
nants in children and their parents. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 27(2), 127-143.—Administer- 

ionnai ian 9-17 yrolds (n = 157) 
ed a questionnaire to Canadian 9-17 у Бн 
and their parents (л = 106) to assess stereotypes EE. 
English Canadians, French Canadians, and Cana! n 
Indians. In general, results indicate that as шшен ко 
older, their stereotypes become more consensual, a | 
evaluative, and more similar to those in the ie. 
community. Factor analyses of reactions to each е E 
group label conducted separately on the chine "E 
adult samples demonstrates independent stereotyp: Кр 
attitude factors. Evidence was obtained which soen 
2 components of ethnic stereotypes, 1 information ers 
the other evaluational Implications of this 2- "hei 
model of ethnic stereotypes for understanding "P 
development and change are discussed. (French su 

19 ref.)—Journal abstract. y 

P Sis. “ba Edith G. Moea an beds A 
lifelong relationship. (Rev. ed.). New » 1 
Harper & Row, 1973. xiv, 396 p. SI0.—Presents pe 
observations of the mother-daughter relationship logy, 
views shared by educators in the fields of EU. 
psychology, and anthropology. Topics include EU 
sions of what to do when the father is the favorite: "cg 
the mother is the model, seris reca bes 

when they don't, the relationship between b 
and арна, the death of a mother, and NU р. 
and daughters in literature and іп other cultures. 

ref. { l, 

D819, Robson, Kenneth S. (Tufts U., Medical pe 
Boston, Mass.) of object relations (Nov) 
the first year of life. Seminars in Psychiatry, 19 
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Vol 4(4) 301-316.—Reviews investigations of both 
normative and deviant development during the Ist yr of 
life and offers speculations, based on clinical material, 
regarding some adult derivatives of these experiences. 4 
current theoretical models are summarized: (a) psy- 
choanalytic objective relations theory, (b) ethology, (c) 
the developmental psychology of Jean Piaget, and (d) 
learning theory. The aspects of normal development in 
the Ist yr of life examined are: (a) visual interaction and 
the gaze system, (b) maternal aspects of early atta- 
chment, (c) infant object relating during the Ist 3 mo, (d) 
approach-avoidance sequences, (e) the fear of strangers, 
and (f) separation and the problem of object constancy. 
Manifestations of pathologic development during the Ist 
yr of life are discussed. It is suggested that the self arises 
Within the context of early attachment experiences in the 
human species, and that the study of infancy will provide 
Шш opportunity to study that process. (66 геѓ.)—4. M. 
erg. 

2820. Rule, Brendan G. & Duker, Pieter. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Effects of intentions and conse- 
quences on children's evaluations of aggressors. Jour- 
nal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
27(2), 184-189.—48 8-yr-old and 48 12-yr-old Dutch 
boys evaluated an aggressor whose intentions varied and 
whose aggression resulted in serious Or less serious 
consequences to the victim. Ss were presented with 3 
short stories which described an aggressor who respon- 
ded to a transgressor either to punish bim so that he 
would not again transgress (good intention) or to hurt 
him severely (bad intention). The aggression resulted in 
less or more serious harm. Results show that both 8- and 
12-yr-old Ss judged the act more negatively when the 
aggressor's intentions were bad. However, younger Ss 
relied more on consequences to determine their judg- 
ments than did older Ss. Results are discussed in terms of 
Piaget's theory. (21 ref. )—Journal abstract. 

2821. Sand, E. A.; Emery-Hauzeur, с. & De 
Borggraef, Fr. (Free U. Brussels, School of Public 
Health, Belgium) [Aggressive behavior among children 
three to nine years of age: Longitudinal study] (Fren) 
Enfance, 1973(Jan), No. 1-2, 1-21.—51 boys and 48 girls 
Were studied by annual interviews, questionnaires, and 
administration of the Terman-Merrill at ages 3, 5, 7, and 
9. Aggressive behavior was defined principally as 
manifestation of rage, disobedience, and destructiveness. 
The major comparisons were made between those low 
and high on these 3 kinds of behavior. It is concluded 
that aggressive behavior was more frequent among those 
of lower socioeconomic status (р « 05), whose fathers 
had above average education p < 105), who received 
Most physical punishment from their mothers 
(^ < .00i), who were not planned for and not desired 
(Р < .02). Boys were more often perceived as aggressive 
( Р < .05). Neither IQ nor stability of IQ was related to 
aggressiveness but the variance of IQ among those 
markedly nonaggressive and those markedly зввтезе че 
Was greater than the variance of those only moderately 
aggressive. (21 ref.)—S. S. Marzolf. 
ieee Sethi, Renuka R. (U. Rhode Island) Parent- 
ыз niy in choice of responses to frustrating 
P ations. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32G, 

t. 2), 1227-1233,Administered а semiprojective mea- 
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sure of aggressive, dependent, or withdrawal choices to 
frustrative stimuli to 57 sets of middle-class parents and 
their 8- and 10-yr-old children. Ss were labelled as 
aggressive, dependent, or withdrawing if 6076 or more of 
their response choices fell in 1 of the 3 behavior 
categories. Families were classified as parent-concordant 
and parent-discordant on the basis of parental agreem- 
ent in response choices. Children's scores were compared 
to parents’ response scores and family classification. 
Data strongly support the hypothesis that parental 
models influence children's behavior. Children from 
concordant or discordant families were significantly 
different in both dependency and withdrawal scores. 
Further analyses support the interpretation that model- 
ing is influenced by the combined effects of consistency 
across situations and concordance between parents. Q6 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2823. White, Burton L., et al. (Harvard U., Graduate 
School of Education, Lab. of Human Development) 
Experience and environment: Major influences on the 
development of the young child: 1. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. xv, 552 p. $14.50.— Presents a 
research report on how child-rearing practices affect the 
development of social and intellectual competence in 
children from birth to 6 yrs. Among the topics covered 
are the child's stream of experience, patterns of experien- 
ce during the 2nd and 3rd yrs, and observations and 
comparisons of children's environments. An extensive 
appendix includes measurement techniques, manuals, 
scales, and reliability studies. (24 ref.) 


Adult Development & Aging 


2824. Botwinick, Jack. (Washington U.) Aging and 
behavior: A comprehensive integration of research 
findings. New York, N.Y.: Springer, 1973. vii, 326 p. 
$10.50.—Presents а textbook for undergraduates on 
biological, psychological, and social aspects of aging and 
longevity. Major topics include cognitive functioning, 
у changes, and research issues. 

2825. Crawford, Marion P. & Hooper, Douglas. (U. 
Bristol, England) Menopause, ageing and family. Social 
Science & Medicine, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(6), 469-482.—In- 
terviewed 106 females (median age, 49 yrs) to explore the 
possible relationships between the primarily physiologi- 
cal event of menopause and (a) other individual 
processes (e.g. physical health, age, and sex identity); (b) 
family processes (e.g. the onset of postparenthood and 

andparenthood and aspects of the marital relationship 
in middle age). Menopause did appear to be related to 
subjective health and sex identity but not to age identity. 
In terms of reported menopausal experience, postparen- 
thood appeared to be more stressful than grandparen- 
thood, particularly where a daughter was being relin- 
quished. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2826. Loeb, Rita. (U. Southern California) Disenga- 
gement, activity, or maturity? Sociology & Social 
Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 57(3), 367-382.—Conceptuali- 
zes sociocultural aging as a narrowing of choice 
alternatives in decision making throughout a person’s 
life. Empirical data on 256 respondents are presented 
which support this hypothesis, 1 


using the concept of 
friend as a projective test to measure the salience of the 
concept's various dimensions at different stages of the 
life cycle. 29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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2827. Markus, Elliot J. & Nielsen, Margaret. (Israel 
Inst. for Applied Social Research, Jerusalem) Embedded- 
Figures Test scores among five samples of aged 
persons. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
36(2), 455-459.—Administered the Children’s Embedded 
Figures Test to a total of 403 female and 201 male aged 
persons in 5 samples: 2 homes for the aged, dischargees 
from a rehabilitation hospital, members of dischargees’ 
households, and members of a senior center. Analysis of 
scores by аре (M = 69-81 yrs) and sex show that older 
age groups had lower scores than younger groups, 
institutionalized Ss had lower scores than noninstitution- 
alized Ss, and scores of females were as high or higher 
than those of males.—Journal abstract. 

2828. Shneidman, Edwin S. (U. California, Lab. for 
the Study of Life-Threatening Behavior, Los Angeles) 
Deaths of man. New York, N.Y.: Quadrangle/New 
York Times Book Co., 1973. xviii, 238 p. $8.95.—Discus- 
ses in detail and from several points of view what the 
actual human dying process is like. Ways in which a 
person may be helped to die a more appropriate death 
are stressed, as well as the importance of “postvention” 
—working with the survivors after the death of a loved 
опе. (7/, p. ref.) 

2829. Traxler, Anthony J. (Southern Illinois U., 
Edwardsville) Retroactive and proactive inhibition in 
young and elderly adults using an unpaced modified 
free recall test. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 215-222.—Studied the role of interference as an 
age-related variable in retroactive and proactive inhibi- 
tion (RI and PI) by employing different transfer 
paradigms (A-B, A-C; A-B, C-B; A-B, C-D), and by 
varying the anticipation interval (2 or 4 sec). 60 young 
(mean age — 27.42 yrs) and 60 elderly adults (mean 
age — 68.73 yrs) learned 2 lists of paired adjectives and 
then recalled the list using a written modified method of 
free recall. Significant age differences in RI and PI were 
found, with old Ss showing disproportionately more RI 
under the 2-sec A-B, A-C high interference condition. 
Neither anticipation interval nor transfer paradigm 
contributed to age differences in PI. Results indicate that 
age differences in RI and PI using an unpaced modified 
free-recall procedure essentially agree with studies using 
relearning and paced recall tests. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2830. Vaillant, George E. & McArthur, Charles C. 
(Harvard U., Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Natural 
history of male psychologic health: 1. The adult life 
Cycle from 18-50. Seminars in Psychiatry, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 4(4), 415-427.—Presents findings of the Grant 
Study of Adult Development at Harvard University. The 


"average S was 18 yrs old when the study began in 1938, 


and is now over 50. Selected for good health, academic 
success, and social acceptance, the Ss illustrate how the 
male adult life cycle progresses under favorable circum- 
stances. Procedures for studying the Ss included a 
physical exam, psychological tests, psychiatric inter- 
views, extensive personal and family histories, and, after 
graduation, use of annual or biannual questionnaires 
regarding employment, family, health, habits, and 
political views. А subsample of 95 Ss in described in 
terms of average development. A number of case 
histories, some of which reflect considerable change in 
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self-knowledge or opinions over time are presented. Data 
indicate that the depression and turmoil of middle-life 
does not necessarily indicate incipient decay, that it may 
actually be the prelude to a new life-stage. (15 ref.)—4. 
M. Berg. 


CUI.TURAL INFLUENCES AND SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


2831. Altman, Irwin. (U. Utah) Some perspectives on 
the study of man-environment phenomena. Representa- 
tive Research in Social Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 
109-126.—Examines the historical and sociological 
status of the man-environment field. Problem-solving 
styles of practitioners and behavioral scientists are 
contrasted—criterion- vs process orientation, analysis vs 
synthesis, and doing and implementation vs knowing 
and understanding. Evolutionary stages of researcher- 
-practitioner contact are discussed, and dominant 
Giitosophical models of man implicit in present day 
work in the man-environment field are outlined as 
alternative strategies. These include the mechanistic, 

rceptual-cognitive, motivational, behavioral, and eco- 
logical models. (27 ref.) —B. McLean. 5 

2832. Aronson, Elliot (Ed.). (U. Texas) Readings 
about the social animal. San Francisco, Calif.: W. H. 
Freeman, 1973. xvi, 436 р. $5.95.— Presents а series of 
readings in social psychology. Topics covered include 
conformity, persuasion, cognitive dissonance, aggression, 
prejudice, attraction, and communication. 

2833. Kaplan, Morton A. (U. Chicago) On freedom 
and human dignity: The importance of the sacred in 
politics. Morristown, N.J.: General Learning Press, 
1973. x, 120 p.—Discusses the relationship bs 
philosophy, scientific objectivity, and politics. A nonre n 
tivistic position is adopted which combats the Mot or 
all political and social systems are essentially selfis a 
protective of special interests and refutes bel 
theories inconsistent with the moral rules of the sta “a 

2834. Proshansky, Harold M. (City U. New хс 
Graduate Center) Theoretical issues in envio d 
psychology.” Represemative Research їп Social Psyc! S | 
gy, 1973(Јап), Vct. 4(1), 93—107.— Discusses the ne 
emerging field of man-environment relationships, a 
relates the nature of the field and its teon a 
concepts to those of тоге traditional social payone 
Personal and group behavior, privacy, ted dt 
place identity, large-scale perception, and ae j 
environmental settings are discussed. (28 ret. 
McLean. Ў А :5) Evalua- 

2835. Sommer, Robert. (О. California, Davis) hin 
tion, yes; research maybe. Representative Касы A 
Social Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 127-1 ane 
gues that graduate students in social psychology atone 
great deal about research and nothing about eva! ai 
In dealing with environmental issues and ou either 
problems, this lack sets up the student to be e 
irrelevant or ineffective. It is stressed that 10 
of value. ^ 
most social 
e are few 


psycho 


cannot provide answers to questions 
evaluation model seems more appropriate to 
problems than a pure research model. Since ther 
if any stimulus-response relationships in nature, 
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logists must develop criteria for evaluating program 
success based on the experiences of the people in the 
setting rather than looking at such experiences as 
instrumental to some remote productivity criterion such 
as mental health, school progress, or income.—Journal 
abstract. 

2836. Tulkin, S. R. & Konner, M. J. (State U. New 
York, Buffalo) Alternative conceptions of intellectual 
functioning. Human Development, 1973, Vol. 16(1-2), 
33-52.—A review of the literature indicates that research 
which discusses group differences in intellectual func- 
tioning utilizes a very limited definition of intelligence. 
Intelligence is not assessed within cultural context, and 
little regard is paid to intellectual activities which do not 
involve the manipulation of abstract concepts. This 
orientation deemphasizes the potential development of 
other human capacities which might be even more 
helpful in adapting to or advancing civilization than 
childrearing patterns aimed primarily at the development 
of abstract thought. (66 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2837. Weiner, B. (U. California, Los Angeles) From 
each according to his abilities: The role of effort in а 
moral society. Human Development, 1973, Vol. 16(1-2), 
53-60.— Considers achievement behavior to be determi- 
ned by “try” (effort) as well as “сап” (ability). A review 
of the literature reveals that individuals do perceive that 
trying is a central determinant of outcome. Further, 
achievement evaluation is in part based upon the amount 
of effort expenditure, independent of outcome. Thus, 
achievement evaluation has moral components. In 
addition, there is a similarity in the development. of 
achievement and moral judgments, with both progress- 
ing from objective to subjective factors as the basis for 
evaluation. Basing achievement evaluation upon subjec- 
tive causes is the foundation of Marx's conception ofa 
communistic state. It is argued that Marx and Piaget 
have similar conceptions of social and personal develop- 
ment. It is concluded that by focusing so much attention 
On the measurement of ability, psychologists have 
neglected the subjective determinants of achievement 
striving and achievement evaluation. The moral aspects 
of achievement must be considered, turning from "each 
according to his ability" toward the establishment of a 
moral society.—Journal abstract. 

Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


i ‚2838. Adams, Francis M. & Osgood, Charles E. (U. 
llinois) A cross-cultural study of the affective meanings 
s color. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
ol 4(2), 135-156.—Reports color data from а 23- 
Culture semantic differential study of affective meanings 
revealing strong universal trends in the attribution of 
affect in the color domain. 89 previous studies found few 
exceptions to this universality. (5 p. ref.) : 
2839. Ashton, R. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, Australia) 
Associated movements in Yoruba school-children. 
үсуеїортета! Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Feb), 
ol. 15(1), 3-7.—Studied whether Negro children devel- 
d More rapidly in motor control than Caucasian 
2 ildren. 162 Yoruba children (ages 49-136 mo) were 
ested for associated movements in the acts of clip- 
Punching, finger-spreading and finger-lifting, checked 
uh data of К. Connolly and P. Stratton: Yoruba 
Children showed lesser frequency of associated movem- 
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ents than Caucasian children. (French, German, & 
Spanish summaries)—P. W. Pruyser. 

2840. Baer, Daniel J. & Mosele, Victor M. (Boston 
Coll.) Age and education level of Catholics and political 
attitudes and religious beliefs. Psychological! Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1262.—Administered а 
questionnaire on political and religious beliefs to 706 
“church going” Catholics. Results suggest that, while age 
and education contribute to the association between 
religious and political beliefs, their combined effect is the 
more critical influence —L. Gorsey. 

2841. Barton, К; Modgil, S. & Cattell, R. В. (U. 
Illinois) Personality variables as predictors of attitudes 
toward science and religion. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 223-228.—Gave the Institute for 
Personality and Ability Testing High School Personality 
Questionnaire, the Science Attitude Questionnaire, and 
the Religious Attitude Scale to 114 female and 91 male 
British 13-yr-olds. Regression analyses were performed. 
Results indicate that the personality measures were 
relatively poor predictors of religious attitudes, but 
“interest in science" scores were related to the personali- 
ty variables Q; (Self-sufficiency), С (Ego strength or 
emotional stability), and B (Intelligence). Personality 
variables which significantly predicted attitudes toward 
“social implications of science,” learning activities,” 
“science teacher,” and “liking for school” are also 
reported.—Journal abstract. 

2842. Bender, Nathan J. (Louisiana State U., Medical 
School) Value systems in a changing culture. Journal of 
Religion & Health, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 259-277.—Com- 
ments on 2 books by the sociologist P. A. Sorokin, The 
basic trends of our times (1964) and The crisis of our age 
(1969) and reports experiential observations. The basic 
theme is that a revolution exists in the U.S. which is 
expressed in many different areas of the society, 
including adolescents, families, women's roles, and 
Yippies. It is suggested that ours is primarily a sensate 
culture which obtains truth through sensory perception 
and that sensate culture leads to relativism, materialism, 
and ultimately to nihilism and chaos.—F. Hardt. 

2843. Diaz-Guerrero, Rogelio. (National Autonomous 
U. Mexico, Mexico City) [A factorial scale of historic- 
socio-cultural premises of the Mexican family.] (Span) 
Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1972, Vol. 6(3-4), 
235-244.—A questionnaire of 23 statements of historic- 
socio-cultural premises concerning the Mexican family 
was administered to 190 secondary school students of 
both sexes, 2 social classes and age groups of 12, 15, and 
17 yrs. The items were selected from 123 previously used 
statements because they showed the greatest number of 
statistically significant differences. А principal axis 
factor analysis yielded only 1 factor, the traditionalism of 
the Mexican family, which accounted for 61% of 
variance. Norms were subsequently established on a 
sample of 472 Ss for measurement of individual 
traditionalism. It was argued that socio-cultural determi- 
nants of individual behavior are more promising than 
those stemming from limited individual histories. (Span- 
ish & English abstracts)—S. Slak. 

2844. Dixon, J. C., et al. (U. Florida) Perceived locus 
of self in two cultures. Revista Interamericana de 
Psicologia, 1972, Vol. 6(3-4), 201-211.—Investigated 
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frequency of head locus, change of locus and relation- 
ships with personality variables in 1 North-American 
and 2 Latin-American universities. 40 Ss of each sex at 
each university were given 5 tasks: (a) Adaptation of 
Eysenck's Personality Inventory yielding Extraversion- 
Introversion and Normal-Neurotic as orthogonal fac- 
tors; (b) “I and myself" task where Ss evaluated “I” and 
*myself" in 5 reflexive statements independently on 7 
scales yielding distinguishability of subject-self and 
object-self; (c) items related to depersonalization experi- 
ences; (d) report of frequency of remembered dreams; 
and (e) self-localization where S localized stimulation in 
various bodily locations as above or below. Results 
indicate that the head was the most frequent locus of self 
but -there were no significant differences between 
universities and sexes on most measures and no 
significant correlations between self-locus and personali- 
ty variables. Lack of cross-cultural differences was 
interpreted to show transcultural validity of findings. 
(English & Spanish abstracts)—S. Slak. 

2845. Edwards, John N. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & 
State U.) Extramarital involvement: Fact and theory. 
Journal of Sex Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 9(3), 210-224. 
— Presents a partial theoretical explanation of extramari- 
tal involvement. The probability of involvement is 
related to socioeconomic status, intensity of religious 
devoutness, level of marital satisfaction, and degree of 
alienation. The underlying dynamics of extramarital 
involvement are also discussed. (29 ref.)—E. В. Jaffa. 

2846. Embree, Robert A. (Westmar Coll.) The Reli- 
gious Association Scale: A preliminary validation study. 
Journal. for the Scientific Study of Religion, 1973(Jun), 
Vol.: 12(2), .223-226.—Administered the author's Reli- 
gious Association Scale (RAS) to 121 undergraduates. 
The RAS correlated positively with 4 single-item 
criterion measures (religious viewpoint, religious influen- 
ce, self-rated religiosity, and importance of God). It also 
correlated positively with scholastic aptitude, as measu- 
red by the American College Testing Program Examina- 
tion. Factor analysis of the intercorrelations shows that 
the RAS is loaded on both a religious criterion factor 
and the aptitude factor. These results suggest that RAS 
should be modified in an attempt to suppress its 
relationship with intelligence.—Journal abstract. 

2847.. Feather, №. T. & Wasyluk, С. (Flinders U., 
School of Social Sciences, South Australia) Subjective 
assimilation among Ukrainian migrants: Value similari- 
ty and parent-child differences. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Sociology, 1973(Feb), Vol. 9(1), 16—31. 
— Groups of Ukrainian students (№ = 50) and their 
parents (№ = 39) and Australian students (№ = 54) 
and their parents (№ = 41) ranked terminal and 
instrumental values on the Rokeach Value Survey in 
their order of importance with regard to self. Ss also 
completed the Beswick and Hill's measure of ethnocen- 
trism. Results show that Ukrainian and Australian 
students were quite similar in their average value 
systems. The most obvious differences, however, were 
between parents and their children in regard to values 
and ethnocentrism. (Journal summary)—R. Brislin. 

2848. Granzberg, Gary. (California State U., Los 

Angeles) The psychological integration of culture: A 


cross-cultural study of Hopi type initiation rites. Journal s 
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of Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 3-7.—Com- 
pared results of G. Granzberg's (see PA, Vol. 49:686) 
previous study of child-rearing patterns among Hopi 
Indians with the present ratings of child indulgence 
compliance, and initiation among 32 primitive societies 
(e.g, Zuni). Results show a cross-culturally significant 
relationship between the child-rearing pattern of indul- 
gence followed by compliance training and group 
initiation rites featuring the use of masks and/or 
disciplinary whipping. Results indicate that both varia- 
bles are related to the same disruptive psychological trait 
in children (aggression and independence) which is 
created by child rearing and destroyed by initiation rites. 
Results support the basic psychological-anthropological 
premise that elements of culture can be integrated by 
underlying psychological processes. (16 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

2849. Gray-Little, Bernadette. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The salience of negative information in 
impression formation among two Danish samples. 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
4(2) 193-206.—2 Danish samples, 120 university stu- 
dents and 112 working people, were asked to rate an 
unknown other based on 2 descriptions, one containing 
praiseworthy and the other reproachable behaviors. 
Negative descriptions had a delayed disproportionate 
effect on the impression formed. Results were similar to 
those obtained with Americans, despite social and 
cultural differences.—A. Krichev. 

2850. Halle, Morris. On а parallel between 
conventions of versification and orthography; and on 
literacy among the Cherokee. In J. F. Kavanagh & I. G. 
Mattingly (Eds. Language by ear and by eye: The 
relationship between speech and reading. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology Press, 1972. 
xiv, 398 p. $10.—Suggests means of obtaining informa- 
Чоп about the accessibility of particular phonetic 
features of utterances to conscious introspection on the 
part of the speaker. Possible reasons for the шг 
massive reading problems in the schools are considere , 
and the traditional and exceptionally high literacy c 
among the Cherokee Indians is contrasted with 1 
difficulties they encounter in the present public schoo! 
system. { КЕЛУ» 

2851. Hamm, Norman H.; Williams, David О. 
Dalhouse, A. Derick. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) Preferen 
for black skin among Negro adults. Psychologie 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 117 PUES. ) 
quired 24 black males (age 15-25, 35-45, and 55-69 Y 
to choose a real and ideal face from 11 faces W d 
differed in skin color and attribute desirable HE 
undesirable behavioral characteristics to 20 nau ae 
which were black. Analyses of the former Lot S for 
neither a significant preference on the part of jder S5 
dark skin colors nor an increasing tendency for SU ad 
to prefer light skin; analyses of the latter tas ПО 
indicated: that across all age groups there was est 
preference for dark skin. However, Ss in йе ie 
age group attributed significantly more pos! 

Moni attributes to ran than Ss in the older a£€ 
categories.—Journal abstract. ross- 

2852. Hammer, Henry B. (U. Houston) А © ited 
cultural investigation of Foster's image of Lim! 
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Good. Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1972, Vol. 
6(3-4), 255-264.—Investigated the presence of Foster's 
concept of Limited Good in a Mexican and an American 
sample of 6th grade boys and girls growing up in an 
industrial environment by administering a questionnaire 
which included wealth, social, and health components 
and questions related to the degree of conformity. Both 
samples somewhat disagreed with Foster’s concept, but 
the Mexican sample scored significantly higher on 
Fosters image than did the American sample as 
predicted. There was no effect of sex but some 
interaction between Foster’s image and sex was present. 
The hypothesis of higher nonconformity in the American 
sample was not supported. Results are interpreted as 
supporting Foster’s notion that the concept of Limited 
Good weakens as we move from peasantry to industrial- 
ized society. (English & Spanish abstract)—S. Slak. 

2853. Heron, Alastair & Dowel, Wendy. (U. Melbour- 
ne, Victoria, Australia) Weight conservation and matrix- 
solving ability in Papuan children. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 207-219.—A 
nonverbal method of assessing ability to conserve weight 
is further validated and an earlier finding that 50% of 
Zambian urban school children (mean age — 13) 
cannot do so was repeated with a comparable sample of 
99 Papuan children. Results were largely unrelated to 
Conservation status. It is suggested that the transitional 
Stage in various cultures may be unduly extended, thus 
presenting a variable and incomplete range of competen- 
cies regarded by Piaget as together forming a unitary 
stage of concrete operations.—Journal abstract. 

2854. Hoge, Dean R. & Carroll, Jackson W. (Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary, N.J.) Religiosity and prejudi- 
се in northern and southern churches. Journal for the 
Scientific Study of Religion, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122), 
181-197.—Tested 4 theories purporting to explain 
patterns of prejudice among church members using 
matched samples of Presbyterian and Methodist church 
Members (М = 858) in northern and southern U.S. Ss 
RU given attitude questionnaires, the authors’ Intrinsic 
Religious Motivation Scale, and the Rokeach Dogma- 
вт Scale. Status concern and dogmatism were the 
QU determinants of prejudice in both North and 
ш Religious variables (e.g.. orthodoxy and ethical- 
sm) were weaker and associated only with antiblack 
prejudice, not anti-Semitism. G. W. Allport's theory of 
к Тїзїс-ехїтїпзїс religiosity and prejudice was not 
eo It is argued that past findings on intrinsic-ex- 
conse, religiosity can be interpreted in terms of status 
rcm and dogmatism. Results indicate that the 
Ne m determinants of prejudice among church 
тено; ers appear to be personality factors rather than 

um beliefs. (36 ref.) —Journal abstract. ў 
Gages. Kalish, Richard A. & Reynolds, David К. 
ORE Theological Union, Berkeley, Calif.) Pheno- 
the ова reality and post-death contact. Journal for 
209-551 fic Study of Religion, 1973(Jun), Vol. 120), 
claimin CONUS that individual realities of persons 
dead of О have had encounters with others known to be 
ША n mark the experiencing individual as patholog- 
experi ever, a survey of the literature shows that the 
and ence is common both in preliterate communities 

among the recently bereaved; some authors have 
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indicated that it is more common in the U.S. than is 
normally presumed. To examine the incidence of this 
experience, U.S. Ss who were black or of European 
origins (N — 434) were interviewed. Approximately 
44% responded positively. Over 25% of this subsample 
indicated that the dead person actually visited or was 
seen at a seance, while over 60% of the incidents involved 
a dream. It is concluded that a sufficiently large 
proportion of all population categories have experienced 
the presence of a dead person to make this phenomenon 
worthy of further investigation. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2856. Korten, Frances F. (Stanford U.) The stereotype 
as a cognitive construct. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 29-39.—Asked 74 U.S. and 40 
Ethiopian undergraduates to describe designated sub- 
groups of their own cultures (e.g, U.S. premedical 
students). One mo later, Ss rated the statements in their 
descriptions as to their validity for individual subgroup 
members they personally knew well and knew little. 
Results from both cultures indicate that contrary to 
previous research assumptions on stereotypes, Ss perceiv- 
ed their group stereotype as more valid for individuals 
they knew well than for those they knew little. This and 
other results are discussed in terms of the stereotype as a 
cognitively useful construct, generated by the perceiver 
to reduce his environmental uncertainty. It is suggested 
that future stereotype research should discriminate 
between stereotypes based on the perceiver's personal 
experience and those based on vicarious information. 
—Author abstract. 

2857. Krause, Ingrid & Solle, Reinhold. (U. Heidel- 
berg, Psychological Inst., W. Germany) [On the factorial 
structure of the value-space in the judgment of French 
students.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(2), 210-239.—54 
French students (mean age = 22.5 yrs) judged Morris’s 
“13 ways to live” using the semantic differential method. 
Results are compared with Osgood’s analysis of the same 
material collected from American students. Whether the 
greater number of factors extracted in the factor analysis 
of the French sample is related to a more complex 
connotative system of values or to the use of the Varimax 
instead of the Quartimax method in the American study 
is discussed. Results indicate that the semantic differen- 
tial is a valuable tool for cross-cultural studies. (English 
& French summaries) (19 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

2858. Lauer, Robert Н. (Southern Illinois U.) Organi- 
zational punishment: Punitive relations in a voluntary 
association. Human Relations, 1973(Apr), Vol. 26(2), 
189-202.—Administered a questionnaire to evaluate the 
attitudes of parishioners and ministers toward the 
Protestant ministry as a study in “organizational punish- 
ment.” It is suggested that the mechanism of requiring 
the Protestant minister to function in a context of 
expectations that are incapable of realization causes the 
ministry to be a case of structured punishment. Church 
members subject the minister to continuing punitive 
experiences by maintaining those expectations. The 
punitive nature is manifest in the experienced stress and 
devalued self-conceptions reported by the ministers. 
These expectations are regarded as aspects of the 
structural organization of the church. The need for 
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understanding and redesigning organizational structures 
to serve more humane ends is suggested. (24 ref.) —W. 
W. Meissner. 

2859. Lecompte, William F. & Lecompte, Guney K. 
(Hacetteppe U., Ankara, Turkey) Generational attribu- 
tion in Turkish and American youth: A study of social 
norms involving the family. Journal of Cross-Cultural 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 175-191.—174 Turkish 
and 171 American adolescents rated their own and their 
father's approval of 35 statements describing traditional 
or individualistic actions. The statements were weighted 
to yield scores on 7 family-related issues and these were 
factor analyzed. Predictions of greater approval of 
individualistic actions for American vs Turkish respon- 
dents, self- vs father-ratings, and males vs females were 
all supported. The possibility of sequential stages of 
change in different attitude domains is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

2860. Leuba, James H. The psychology of religious 
mysticism. London, England: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1972. xii, 336 p.—Presents a reprint of a study of those 
aspects of human nature which are shown clearly and 
significantly in religious mysticism. Among the topics 
discussed are the yoga system of mental concentration, 
great mystics such as Saint Teresa and Madame Guyon, 
and the methods and motivations of Christian mysticism. 

2861. Madsen, Millard C. & Kagan, Spencer. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Mother-directed achievement 
of children in two cultures. Journal of Cross-Cultural 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 221-228.—12 mother- 
-child pairs in a small Mexican town and 12 in Los 

ngeles were observed in 2 experimental situations in 

hich the mother either controlled the rewards given to 
the child for success or failure or selected achievement 
goals for the child. Mothers of both groups rewarded 
their children for success, but Mexican mothers gave 
more rewards for failures and chose easier achievement 
goals. Los Angeles mothers did not lower the achievem- 
ent goals following failure.—Journal abstract. 

2862. Martin, J. & Westbrook, Mary. (Macquarie U., 
School of Behavioural Sciences, North Ryde, New South 
Wales, Australia) Religion and sex in a university 
sample: Data bearing on Mol's hypothesis. Australian 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 25(1), 71-79. 
—Tested Н. Mol's (see PA, Vol. 45:4079) hypothesis 
concerning the incompatibility of simultaneous “сот- 
mitment" to sex and religion with 177 Australian 
undergraduates who answered questions relating to their 
sexual attitudes and behavior, religious belief, and 
church attendance. A filtering procedure was developed 
to estimate the tendency to lie in such questionnaires and 
to exclude suspect responses from the final analysis. 
Mol’s hypothesis was not supported. Religious Ss tended 
to be as active sexually as nonreligious Ss but were more 
likely to confine themselves to conduct endorsed by 
religious norms.—Journal abstract. 

2863. Masuda, Minoru; Hasegawa, R. Shin & 
Matsumoto, Gary. (U. Washington) The Ethnic Identity 
Questionnaire: A comparison of three Japanese age 
groups in Tachikawa, Japan, Honolulu, and Seattle. 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
4(2), 229-245.—Analyzed questionnaire data for 3 


groups. At all locations there was an attenuation of - 
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ethnic identification as defined by the instrument as 
Mejii Era Japaneseness. The elderly were cross-culturally 
consensual in their attitudes. The Seattle and Honolulu 
2nd and 3rd generation were more similar to each other 
than to their Tachikawa age counterparts. Lower 
Honolulu scores were attributed to their greater social, 
economic, and political power.—Journal abstract. 

2864. Minuchin de Itzigsohn, Sara & Pia de López, 
Nelly C. [An anthropological approach to adoption.] 
(Span) Acta Psiquiatrica y Psicológia de América Latina, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 133-139.—Describes the adoption 
system in different cultural situations in Argentina. 4 
ways of adoption are discussed: spontaneous, denied, 
legal, and institutional. 

2865. Novak, Michael. (State U. New York, Old 
Westbury) Is he really a grand inquisitor? In H. Wheeler 
(Ed.), Beyond the punitive society: Operant conditioning: 
Social and political aspects. San Francisco, Calif.: W. H. 
Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—Considers why many 
theologians praise Skinner's Beyond Freedom and Dignity 
as well as why others consider it incompatible with 
Christianity. It is suggested that the Skinnerian emphasis 
on the social nature of man, determinism, and the 
environment has an historical basis in Christianity. The 
relationship between Skinnerism and the doctrine of free 
will is discussed. 

2866. Palmer, Edward L. (Davidson Coll.) General 
color preference in young children of different race, 
age, and neighborhood of residence. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 842.—Administered a 
paired-comparisons color-choice task to 80 black and 
white 3-4 and 9-10 yr olds from racially mixed or 
segregated neighborhoods. Only the colors produ 
significant choice differences; race, age, or neighborh 
had no effect on color choices. Significant differences 
were found for black-white color choices using either 
blocks or gingerbread men wooden cutouts. Кеш 
suggest that a child's skin "color world" seems 1o 
enhance choice of own-race color while the neighbo- 
rhood “color world" has the potential to reverse color 
preferences.—L. Gorsey. : 1 

2867. Reilly, Richard R. (Educational Testing See 
Princeton, N.J.) A note on minority group test bi 5 
studies. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Aug), Vol. Boo 
130-132.—Suggests that under certain conditions, їз E. 
parisons of majority and minority group торове ai 
for purposes of assessing test bias can be viewe Um 
comparisons of conditional bivariate distributions. A 
der conditions of trivariate normality, findings E 
reveal parallel regression lines except for a specia 9 jel 
One implication is that even when the test is a ра ‘is 
form of the criterion, lines with equal slopes but uneq! 
intercepts should be found.—Journal abstract. lief. in 

2868. Scheidt, Rick J. (U. Nebraska) Belle v 
supernatural phenomena and locus of control. 27162. 
logical Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 115 1 (ЕЁ) 
—Hypothesized that J. Rotter’s internal-externa Tal 
variable mediates individual differences іп superni a 
and superstitious beliefs, with externals exhibiting E 
positive attitudes toward such phenomena. МА 
female undergraduates were selected as e pem 
(n = 20) апа internals (п = 23) from upper ai Scale: 
quartiles of the Rotter Internal-External Contro 
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All Ss completed an attitude questionnaire assessing 
beliefs toward several paranormal, occult, and pseudos- 
cientific phenomena. Analysis viaa2 x 2 (I-E Control 
X Sex) analysis of variance strongly confirmed the 
hypothesis (p < .01). Although not predicted, females, 
regardless of I-E status, were much more favorably 
disposed toward such phenomena than males (p < .01). 
Differences in more general attitudes toward both 
religion and science are suggested as mediating the over- 
all I-E and sex differences.—Journal abstract. 

2869. Waldron, L. A. & Gallimore, A. J. (Dept. of the 
Navy, Psychology Branch, Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia) Pictorial depth perception in Papua New Guinea, 
Torres Strait, and Australia. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 25(1), 89-92.—Administered 
a test of pictorial depth perception to 97 European, 152 
Papua New Guinean, and 15 Torres Strait Islander 
applicants to join the Royal Australian Navy, and to 42 
Aboriginal and 44 European 7th graders. Results suggest 
that depth in pictorial material was perceived less often 
by the non-European sample (р < .001). This implies 
that it may be important to investigate whether pictorial 
material used for instructional purposes with non-Euro- 
pean groups in the South West Pacific region is perceived 
in the intended way.—Journal abstract. 

2870. Webster, Alan C. & Stewart, Robert A. (Massey 
U. Palmerston North, New Zealand) Theological 
conservatism. In G. D. Wilson (Ed.), The psychology of 
conservatism. London, England: Academic Press, 1973. 
ху, 277 p. £5. 

2871. Westermeyer, Joseph. (U. Minnesota Hosp.) On 
the epidemicity of amok violence. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 873-876.—Traditional- 
ly, amok has been viewed as a bizarre culture-bound 
form of psychopathology. More recently, psychosocial 
aspects of this form of violence have been studied. The 
present article questions the solely endemic nature of 
amok and suggests that it has certain epidemic character- 
istics. Data are presented to support this argument from 
the author’s work in Laos and from reports originating in 
Thailand, the Philippines, Malaysia, and Indonesia. 3 
Specific variables were examined: change in incidence of 
amok over time, spread of amok from 1 ethnic group or 
nation to another, and the use of a culturally prescribed 
weapon. Analysis indicates that change in incidence of 
amok over time is related to certain historical correlates 
(especially politicoeconomic and cultural factors). Tradi- 
tional hypotheses for amok violence are critiqued. A new 
Psychosocial perspective is offered as a more inclusive 
and economic explanation for amok. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

2872. Williams, Kathryn H.; Williams, John E. & 
Beck, Robert C. (Wake Forest U.) Assessing children's 
racial attitudes via a signal detection model. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 587-598.—Pre- 
Vious research indicates that, in relative choice situations, 
both Caucasian and Negro preschool children tend to 
Doce positive evaluative adjectives with light-skinned 
пай figures and negative evaluative adjectives with 
Sork-skinned ones. The present study with 30 Negro and 

Caucasian preschoolers (median age = 5 yrs) utiliz- 
eda Signal-detection model with figures presented singly 
So that response bias, as well as sensitivity to the color 
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signal, could be evaluated. Ss were given 48 trials on 
which either a dark-skinned or light-skinned figure was 
accompanied by a story containing a positive or a 
negative adjective and were asked if the story described 
the figure. Dark-skinned figures carried a negative 
“signal” for Ss of both races. While the light-skinned 
figure carried a positive signal for the Caucasian Ss, the 
evidence for Negro Ss was unclear. Data also showed 
strong acquiescent response biases, ie. Ss tended to 
respond “yes” much more frequently than “no,” regard- 
less of the type of adjective employed or the skin color of 
the presented figure. It is concluded that the basic 
phenomena previously shown with the relative-choice 
methodology can also be shown with the absolute- 
judgment methodology of the signal-detection model. 
—Journal abstract. 

2873. Wilson, Glenn D, & Bagley, Christopher. (Inst. 
of Psychiatry, U. London, England) Religion, radicalism 
and conservatism. In С. D. Wilson (Ed.), The psychology 
of conservatism. London, England: Academic Press, 
1973. xv, 277 p. £5. 

2874. Wittmer, Joe. (U. Florida) Amish homogeneity 
of parental behavior characteristics. Human Relations, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 26(2), 143-154.—Investigated behavioral 
characteristics of old-order Amish and non-Amish 
parents from the same community as perceived by their 
offspring. 2 groups, both consisting of 25 18-20 yr old 
males, were given the Parent-Child Relations Question- 
naire. The experimental group consisted of baptized 
members of the old-order Amish faith, while controls 
were drawn from the same school district as the Amish 
boys. It is concluded that: (a) Amish and non-Amish 
groups were more similar than different regarding 
variability of mother perception with more measures of 
mother-son relationships. (b) Perception of the similarity 
of father-son relationships of the Amish father as 
compared with perception for the non-Amish father was 
shown to be greater for the Amish father. (c) Perception 
of the similarity of parent-child relationships of Amish 
mother and father, as compared with non-Amish mother 
and father, was shown to be greater for the Amish 
parents. Factors contributing to the homogeneous 
perception of Amish parents are discussed. Parents were 

rceived not as unique organizations of experience, but 
rather as representing the “Amish” whole—W. W. 
Meissner. 

2875. Wohlwill, Joachim F. & Kohn, Imre. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) The environment as experienced by the 
migrant: An adaptation-level view. Representative Re- 
search in Social Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 135-164. 
— Studied the responses of different migrant groups on a 
set of rating scales designed to assess various dimensions 
of the physical and social environment. Exp. I, with 17 
adults and 18 adolescents, compared the ratings of an 
intermediate-sized environment on the part of migrants 
who had moved to that environment from a metropoli- 
tan as opposed to a rural area. Exp. 1I, still in progress, 
involves ratings of a large-sized environment (New York 
City) by migrants originating in different-sized commun- 
ities, and their assessment of dimensions of the environ- 
ment of photographically portrayed communities vary- 
ing in size. Results provide partial support for adapta- 
tion-level hypotheses concerning the effects of the 
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individual's frame of reference established in the 
environment of origin on the assessment of a subse- 
quently experienced or portrayed environment. Such 
effects were observed for various aspects of both the 
physical and the social environment, but primarily when 
the object of judgment was an intermediate-sized 
community. The data also provide evidence on the 
effectiveness of photographs in conveying general 
impressions of communities, and on the pervasive 
association between community size and a variety of 
environmental attributes, ranging from noise and crowd- 
ing to crime and pace of life.—Journal abstract. 

2876. Yawkey, Thomas D. (U. Maryland) Attitudes 
toward black Americans held by rural and urban white 
early childhood subjects based upon multi-ethnic social 
studies materials. Journal of Negro Education, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 42(2), 164-169.—Used social studies multiethnic 
materials with 7-7.5 yr old white children in an urban 
and a rural school to establish what attitude changes 
would occur, if any, toward black Americans. The 
treatment effect was based on a teacher-directed reading 
and discussion of selected social studies books. Results 
indicate that this treatment effect produced (a) a 
Statistically significant attitude change in a direction 
favorable to the American black in urban school Ss and 
(b) a favorable attitude change toward the American 
black in rural school Ss.—Journal abstract. 


Social Issues & Social Processes 


2877. Abramowitz, Stephen I. (Vanderbilt U., Interu- 
niversity Psychological & Counseling Center) The 
comparative competence-adjustment of student left 
social-political activists. Journal of Personality, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 41(2), 244-260.—A total of 166 persons 
representing the intersection of 3 points along an 
activism dimension (social-political, nonsocial-political, 
and neither) and 3 points along a continuum of political 
ideology (left, middle, and right) were given a number of 
intellect and personality instruments. The main finding 
was the failure to substantiate the notion that certain 
personal qualities or deficiencies are the exclusive 
property of the left political activist. (32 ref.) —Journal 
summary. 

2878. Baer, Daniel J. (Boston Coll.) Attitudes about 
marijuana and political views. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1051—1054.— Compared 
beliefs about the legalization of marihuana with political 
views using 1,350 high school and college student users 
and nonusers. Conservatives more likely agreed than 
liberal nonusers of marihuana that users and sellers 
Should be severely punished and less likely agreed that 
present penalties for users were too severe. However, for 
those Ss with some marihuana experience, no significant 
association occurred between political beliefs and res- 
ponse to these statements. Results suggest that experien- 
ce with the drug is an important factor in studying these 
attitudes.—Journal abstract. 

2879. Belkin, Jacob; Blumstein, Alfred & GI 
William. (Carnegie-Mellon U., School of Urban & Public 
Affairs, Urban Systems Inst.) Recidivism as a feedback 

process: An analytical model and empirical validation. 
Journal of Criminal Justice, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(1), 7-26. 
—Describes a feedback model of the criminal justice 
system (CJS) which incorporates the continuing input of 
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people arrested for the Ist time and the recycling of 
recidivists. Such a model is needed to enable CJS 
planners to assess the impact of possible actions on the 
future arrests and system workloads. Using an empirical- 
ly-determined estimate of the number of Ist arrests in the 
U.S. as input to a feedback model of the CJS, estimates 
of recividism parameters, probability of rearrest, and 
average time between arrests were made by matching the 
output of the model to the total arrests in the U.S. in the 
period 1960-1970. The average deviation between the 
model output and total U.S. arrests was minimized at 
less than 4% when the probability of rearrest was equal 
to .875 and the average time between arrests equal to 1.1 
yrs. The relative sensitivity of total arrests to changes in 
Ist arrests and the probability of rearrest are also 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

2880. Bowen, Norma У. (U. Guelph, Ontario, Canada) 
Symposium: On women, by women. Ontario Psycholo- 
gist, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 16-20.—Indicates the need for 
significant changes in the socialization process of 
children and in our cultural institutions to avoid the sex 
role stereotypes currently in vogue. It is suggested that 
Societal conditions should allow for individuals of both 
sexes to fulfill their human potential. Once this is 
accomplished, we would be better able to understand 
and respond to real differences between the sexes.—4. 
Krichev. М 

2881. Callahan, Daniel. Abortion: Some ethical 
issues. In D. F. Walbert & J. D. Butler (Eds.), Abortion, 
society and the law. Cleveland, O.: Case Western Reserve 
U. Press, 1973. xv, 395 р. $9.95.—Compares the views 
and underlying values of the Women's Liberation stand 
on abortion and factions opposed to abortion. 9 pro and 
con abortion arguments which the author considers 
inadequate are described. F 

2882. Cautley, Patricia W. & Borgatta, Edgar Ё. 
(Foster Homes Study, Madison, Wis. Population 
growth: A challenge to psychologists. Represen dn 
Research in Social Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. (1), 29 1 
— Provides a sociological and psychological perspectiv 
to the problem of population growth, foc A 
socialization and role formation among youth an d 
place of these in youth’s subsequent attitudes am 
behavior. Demographic characteristics associated a 
differences in fertility behavior are discussed, as we Я 
desired family size, relationship of the practice us 
contraception to population growth, motivations ef) 
childbearing, and socialization for adult roles. (70 re*. 
—B. McLean. Neuro- 

2883. Cheek, Frances E., et al. (New Jersey Ne & 
Psychiatric Inst., Bureau of Research in Neurology. 
Psychiatry, Princeton) Four patterns of campus he 
juana use: |. use. International Journal of ied 
Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 13-31.—Studied е d 
patterns of drug use in 1967 among 104 student x sel 
marihuana at a northeastern all-male college. Vo t 
respondents to a confidential questionnaire уеге с 4 
fied as tasters (n 18), infrequent users (п = drug 
regular (n = 28), and heavy (л = 11) users. Fir i» ends 
use was most often at age 19, at college, through a s da 
and motivated by curiosity. Each group ешрде, 
different set of effects from marihuana, but the ten 
typical effects in both early and late use were heigh 
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perception, tranquility, and stimulation. The Ss' degree 
of control of behavior and emotion could not be 
measured objectively; subjective feelings of control 
varied among the groups, but in general no picture of 
careless or uninhibited use was projected. For the entire 
sample the reason most often given for using marihuana 
was boredom; regular and heavy users emphasized self- 
exploration and creativity, and heavy users sought to 
alleviate various problems. Use of tobacco was directly 
correlated with marihuana use, and use of alcohol 
negatively correlated. The general attitude toward other 
drugs was disapproval. (21 геѓ.)—/. Davis. 

2884. Crawford, Thomas J. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Beliefs about birth control: A consistency theory 
analysis. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 53-65.—Examined the relationships 
between: (a) beliefs about birth control, including its 
perceived effectiveness in attaining or blocking the 
respondent’s valued goals and (b) family planning 
attitudes and reported behaviors. In a sample of 201 
lower-income mothers, beliefs about the consequences of 
birth control were closely related to attitude toward it. 
The relationship between birth control beliefs and 
Teported contraceptive use was not as strong as the 
beliefs-attitude relationship but was in the expected 
direction. Several strategies for improving, family plan- 
ning behavioral predictions are suggested, and implica- 
tions of the present findings for family planning 
communication programs are discussed. (27 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2885. Dillon, Wilton S. (Smithsonian Inst., Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Anthropological perspectives on violence. In 
G. Usdin (Ed.), Perspectives on violence. New York, N.Y.: 
Bruner/Mazel, 1972. xii, 161 p. $7.50.—Examines as- 
pects of violent behavior in various primitive and 
ш еа societies and considers the tensions which 

eveloped from the Atlantic alliance after World War п. 
The study of gift exchange and reciprocity is seen as а 
Way to understand the configuration of violence. (32 ref.) 
Qa E36. Edwards, Carl N. & Calhoun, John. Justice 
aiministration and drug dependence: Issues and 
x ernatives. Boston, Mass.: Justice Resource Inst., 1973. 

› 141 p. $3.50.—Examines the legal, physiological, 
шо and policy considerations relevant to the 
Rus on of effective medical-legal approaches to drug 
ш i The nature of the drug experience is discu 
el Systems of social regulation and treatment are 
d in terms of their implications for public 
ref ТО? individual responsibility, and civil liberties. (231 


Must 7. Esser, Aristide H. Experiences of crowding: 
relati ation of a paradigm for man-environment 
19730705, Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
experi ап), Vol. 4(1), 207-218.—Views the subjective 
ое of being unable to “have one's way"—failure 
one plete the man-environment transaction in which 
Bround engaged—as evidence of crowding. The back- 
Which for this paradigm is examined, and literature 
envir treats crowding as caused by CNS as well as 
спутоптепіа! factors is reviewed. The significance of 
consequ® for human evolution is discussed, and its 

*quences for physical and social planning are 


essed. (34 ref)—B. McLean. 
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2888. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U., School of 
Public Health, Boston, Mass) Dilemma of the adoles- 
cent in a changing society. Psychiatric Annals, 
1973(May), Vol. 3(5), 87-100.—Expresses the view that 
today's adolescents are probably no different from their 
predecessors of many generations in the past, who grew 
into responsible adults; nevertheless there is something 
seriously wrong with many of them. One of the most 
disturbing phenomena is their widespread use of drugs, 
which is an index of their vast concern and disillusion- 
ment about other matters. Recent changes in attitudes . 
toward sexual behavior have occurred so rapidly that 
young people are confused about standards of behavior. 
The adolescent also faces formidable handicaps in 
choosing a career; the very multiplicity of choices isa 
problem. Changes in family structure weaken the 
associative ties between parents and children, and the 
high visibility of irresponsible persons on the mass media 
further diminishes adult authority. The rise of a youth 
culture has encouraged young people's criticisms of their 
parents and society. It is concluded that the development 
of values acceptable to adults and youth alike is a 
fundamental task of society —I. Davis. 

2889. Fawcett, James T. & Arnold, Fred S. (East-West 
Population Inst, Honolulu, Hawaii) The value of 
children: Theory and method. Representative Research in 
Social Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 23-36.—Reviews 
studies which have investigated factors determining 
family size. Despite inherent complexities, research is 
suggested which should provide new and important 
kinds of understanding of reasons for having children 
and reasons for stopping after a certain number of 
children. One approach focuses on the needs of parents 
that are fulfilled by children (satisfactions), balanced 
against the costs entailed in parenthood. This frame- 
work, referred to as the value of children to parents, has 
recently been developed in theoretical writings and is 
being tested in a number of empirical studies. The 
theoretical background is described and an ongoing 
cross-cultural study of the value of children is discussed. 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2890. Feather, N. T. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) Values change 
among university students. Australian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 25(1), 57-70.—Administered the 
Rokeach Value Survey (RVS) to 553 students at Flinders 
University early in 1969, and mailed the RVS to these Ss 
in mid-1971. Respondents on the follow-up test were 
classified into 3 groups: Ss still at Flinders, Ss who had 
left to attend another tertiary institution, and Ss who had 
quit tertiary studies altogether. Results show that average 
value systems were very similar when compared across 

oups in the same year (both in 1969 and in 1971) and 
from 1969-1971. Some changes occurred in the relative 
importance of particular values over the 2/-yr interval 
but there was little evidence of differences between 
groups. Results are related to those of American studies, 
and problems of research design and interpretation of 
results in the area of the effects of college impact are 
discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2891. Fishbein, Martin & Jaccard, James J. (О. 
Illinois) Theoretical and methodological considerations 
in the prediction of family planning intentions and 
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behavior. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1973(Jan) Vol. 4(1), 37-51.—Discusses 2 major prob- 
lems confronting those interested in understanding 
family planning behavior: identification of those varia- 
bles that determine intentions to engage in various 
family planning behaviors and the degree to which these 
intentions are predictive of the overt behaviors in 
question. Recent research applying a general model of 
intentions to the family planning area is reviewed, and 
implications of the model for maintaining or changing 
fertility related intentions are noted. A distinction is 
made between questions of volitional control and 
stability of intentions, and a variety of factors that may 
contribute to low intention-behavior relationships are 
considered. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2892. Fleck, Stephen. (Yale U., Medical School) A 
psychiatrist’s views on abortion. In D. F. Walbert & J. 
D. Butler (Eds.), Abortion, society and the law. Cleveland, 
O.: Case Western Reserve U. Press, 1973. xv, 395 p. 
$9.95.—Traces the psychiatrist’s clinical and community 
role in the field of abortion from an historical perspecti- 
ve. It is concluded that unwanted parenthood is 
undesirable for the mental health of both parent and 
child. 

2893. Forer, Lois G. (Court of Common Pleas, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) The rights of children. Young Child- 
ren, 1972(Aug), Vol. 27(6), 332-339.— Discusses prob- 
lems involving the law and children. It is noted that there 
is very little case and statutory law setting forth 
children's rights. The Gault case (337 U.S. 1), decided in 

1967, indicates that children do have some constitutional 
rights. However, the principal legislation governing 
children is the juvenile court act. Psychological and 
sociological reasons for the law’s neglect of children’s 
tights are discussed. A possible explanation for legal 
neglect is the fact that very few children have been 
represented by counsel. It is argued that there are certain 
human rights which all children have and certain 
corresponding obligations on the part of society to 
recognize and implement these rights. In formulating a 
juvenile jurisprudence, 4 basic rights are suggested which 
the law should recognize as inherent in all children: the 
right to life, the right to a home, the right to an 
education, and the right to liberty. It is concluded that 
lawyers and teachers, in cooperation with doctors and 
sociologists, must devise statutes, rules, regulations, and 
Bovernment institutions to formulate and enforce the 
rights of American children. Implications for schools and 
Special education programs are discussed.—A. M. Berg. 

2894. Matthew & Davis, Joseph E. (New York 
Medical Coll., N.Y.) A follow-up study of the effects of 
vasectomy on sexual behavior. Journal of Sex Research, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 9(3), 241-268.—Interviewed 31 married 
couples to determine whether vasectomy changed the 
marital sex behavior of the couples and to assess their 
perception and opinions of any changes. The data 

suggest that vasectomy resulted in no change or in an 
increase in sexual function during the Ist 2 yrs after the 
operation. An improvement in sexual attitude was also 
reported. (18 ref.)—E. B. Jaffa. 

2895. Greenglass, Esther R. & Stewart, Mary. (York 

U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The under-representa- 
tion of women in social psychological research. Ontario 
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Psychologist, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 21-29.— Determined the Sex 
of the Ss and authors of 250 articles randomly selected 
from 5 journals from 1961-1970. 22.9% of the studies did 
not specify the Ss' sex. 42.9% used Ss of both sexes in 
nearly equal proportions. However, while 28.2% used 
males only, 6.476 used females only. This gross underre- 
presentation of females as Ss is worsened by the 
tendency of the majority of authors of 1-sex-only studies 
to generalize the results to the other sex without 
empirical foundation. As compared to APA member- 
ship, women were underrepresented as authors, and 
particularly as senior or only authors. The lack of women 
as Ss and the tendency to generalize from 1 sex to the 
other are stressed as major causes for concern in 
research.—A. Krichev. 

2896. Esther R. (York U., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Women: А new psychological view. 
Ontario Psychologist, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 7-15.—Introduces a 
series of articles on women and psychology by pointing 
out the lack of psychological material on women, other 
than in a denigrating or passing fashion. It is contended 
that psychologists are guilty of holding the same 
stereotyped views of women as others. Some of the issues 
and problems with which psychologists should be 
involved are outlined. (15 ref.)—4. Krichev. 

2897. Hamsher, J. Herbert & Sigall, Harold. (Temple 
U.) Psychology and social issues. New York, N.Y.: 
Macmillian, 1973. 550 p. $5.95.— Presents a series of 
readings in applied psychology concerning major social 
issues, including the urban environment, population 
control, race, sex roles, politics, and student activism. 

2898. Hanson, David J. & White, Bruce J. (State 
University Coll. New York, Potsdam) Authoritarian m 
and candidate preference in the 1972 presidential 
election. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. e 
2), 1158.—Tested the hypothesis that respondents preter- 
ring R. Nixon would exhibit higher ашһогїаНШ 
scores than those preferring С. McGovern. S 
before the election, the California F Scale along with an 
item to determine candidate preference was adminin 
to 54 undergraduates. The mean F score for the Г, 
supporters was significantly higher (p < .001) than d 
of the McGovern supporters, thus supporting 
hypothesis.—Author abstract. Ў 

"73899. Harris, Hardie F. & Phelan, Joseph С. ci 
nia State U., Los Angeles) Beliefs in internal-exte tad 
control of reinforcement among blacks in integra n 
and segregated high schools. Psychological RT gi 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 40-42.—Administered the n a 
Internal-External Control Scale to 55 black pee 
olds who attended integrated or segregated high S Gl 
Ss were matched for age, socioeconomic status, s kin 
tic aptitude, and years in a particular school. B аа айу 
an integrated school were significantly more 27 it is 
controlled than blacks in a segregated school. feel 
suggested that blacks in an integrated school таа 
they have no power ог authority to define bre may 
and that upgrading of schools in black communit! 
facilitate redefinition.—Journal abstract. doles- 

2900. Hatcher, Sherry L. (U. Michigan) The dE velop- 
cent experience of pregnancy and abortion: А p Y 
mental analysis. Journal of Youth & Adole о 
1973(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 53-102.—Conducted in 
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interviews with 13 unmarried adolescents seeking non- 
medical abortions. Reasons for pregnancy, physical 
condition, personality characteristics, family back- 
ground, social and sexual history, and Ss' perceptions of 
pregnancy and possible abortion were determined. A 
modified Draw-A-Person test, 6 TAT cards, and 2 Early 
Memories were administered. Results indicate that the 
experience of pregnancy and abortion was heavily 
determined by the stage-specific conflicts of early, 
middle, and late adolescence. 3 clinically and statistically 
significant (p < .01) patterns of experience and motiva- 
tion of pregnancy were found, 1 for each of the 3 
adolescent substages. It is suggested that similar develop- 
mental paradigms could be applied to many adolescent 
issues. (105 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2901. Hughes, H. Stuart. (Harvard U.) A historian's 
critique of violence from the French Revolution to 
Vietnam. In G. Usdin (Ed.), Perspectives on violence. New 
York, N.Y.: Bruner/Mazel, 1972. xii, 161 p. $7.50. 
—Discusses changes in moral interpretations of the 
success or failure of a revolutionary movement. Criteria 
for effective dissent derived from Gandhi and Martin 
Luther King are applied to the types of opposition that 
occurred in response to U.S. involvement in South 
Vietnam. 

2902. Jakobovits, Immanuel. Jewish views оп 
abortion. In D. F. Walbert & J. D. Butler (Eds.), 
Abortion, society and the law. Cleveland, O.: Case 
Western Reserve U. Press, 1973. xv, 395 p. $9.95. 
—Outlines the Jewish position that abortion is warranted 
only when the mother's health is in danger and is 
reprehensible when performed to prevent the birth of 
deformed children or for the mother's convenience. 
Relevant passages from the Talmud and the Bible are 
presented, and current moral and social issues are 
considered. 

2903. Kaltreider, Nancy B. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psychiatric Consultation Service, San Francisco, 
Calif.) Psychological factors in mid-trimester abortion. 
Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 129-134. 
—Performed a comparative psychiatric evaluation with 
18 women who sought legal abortion. The 8 women who 
delayed until the 2nd trimester had a pattern of 
disturbed parental relationships, reliance on denial as a 
defense mechanism, and ambivalence towards the 
Pregnancy. They related strong feelings of identification 
with their child and, post-abortion, expressed a sense of 
loss.—Journal abstract. 

2904. Kane, Robert L. & Patterson, Elizabeth. (U. 
Utah, Medical School) Drinking attitudes and behavior 
of high school students in Kentucky. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Sep), Vol. 33(3-A), 635-646. 
—Studied the responses of 19,929 7th-12th graders in7 
northern Kentucky counties to an alcohol questionnaire. 
45% of the Ss were nondrinkers, 26% drank once or twice 
а year, 18% once or twice a month, 8% every weekend, 
and 3% several times a week. Of the drinkers, 46% had 
their Ist drink before age 13, 42% at ages 14 and 15; 50% 
generally drank beer, 34% wine, and 16% distilled spirits. 
ae they drank, 46% usually drank less than 2 drinks, 
4 ^ up to 6 drinks, and 34% more. Of all Ss, 6% had 
ds nonbeverage alcohol (e.g. hair tonic), 3% had 

Tunk alcohol before or instead of breakfast, 3% reported 
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that drinking had occasionally interfered with their 
school work, 8% had been in a fight or destroyed 
property as a result of drinking, and 4% reported 
drinking having led to accident, injury or arrest, or being 
brought before school officials. Results are compared 
with those of other studies of teenage drinking in the 
USS. (17 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2905. Kemnitzer, Luis S. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Adjustment and value conflict in urbanizing Dakota 
Indians measured by Q-sort technique. American An- 
thropologist, 1973(Jun), Vol. 75(3), 687—707.—4As part of 
a large study of American Indian migration to San 
Francisco, a Q-Sort test was devised to discover and 
measure value conflict. Methodological problems in the 
administration and analysis of the test are discussed. In 
addition, comparison of the performance of selected Ss 
with their observed behavior is presented. Results 
indicate that individual behavioral change in accultura- 
tion cannot be described in linear acculturation contin- 
uum models. Some alternative hypotheses are proposed. 
—Journal abstract. 

2906. King, Richard L. Airport noise pollution: A 
bibliography of its effects on people and property. 
Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, 1973. vii, 380 p. $10. 

2907. Kreps, Gary A. & Wenger, Dennis F. (Coll. of 
William and Mary) Toward a theory of community 
conflict: Factors influencing the initiation and scope of 
conflict. Sociological Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 14(2), 
158-174.— Presents a theory of the structure and process 
of community conflict. Central elements of community 
conflict are presented by concentrating on the primary 
variable of scope. Other relevant structural variables are 
introduced and implications of the theory in analyses of 
change are discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2908. Landau, Barbara. (Clarke Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Juvenile and Family Court Clinic, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) The adolescent female offender. Ontario 
Psychologist, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 56-62.— Presents statistics 
to indicate that girls are far more likely to be sent to 
training school in Ontario for acts which are not 
considered a crime when committed by an adult than are 
boys. Girls had higher rates of recidivism, although they 
were far less likely to later become adult offenders. It is 
suggested that the entire system of examining and 
sentencing young adolescent delinquents, especially 
when female, be re-examined.—A. Krichev. 

2909. Liston, Edward H. (U. California, Medical 
School, Neuropsychiatric Inst., Los Angeles) Sex, popu- 
lation, and the physician. Journal of Religion & Health, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 289-300.—Discusses the amount of 
knowledge that physicians possess relative to the social 
sciences. Particularly, the questions of changed sex 
mores and their relation to population growth are 
examined. Western sex mores and laws are reviewed and 
data summarized on the “most punishable” and “least 
punishable” sex crimes, the so-called sexual revolution, 
and their connections with religion and morality. It is 
noted that the physician’s main problems center around 
the fact that citizens expect for a person with a doctorate 
in medicine to possess knowledge and skills related to 
sexual relationship counseling. Physicians, however, have 
tended to avoid the subject and to regard it as a taboo in 
their profession. On the other hand, preventive medicine 
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is by nature concerned with the “future,” and it ought to 
propel physicians into further acquisition of information 
about sociological trends of population explosion and 
appropriate medical preventive measures. For the latter, 
birth control measures and abortion are suggested. Since 
statistical estimates suggest 1 illegal abortion among 
every 5 pregnancies in the U.S. in the past, it is argued 
that physicians should now lead in making abortion 
under regulated guides a measure available for control- 
ling population explosion. (24 ref.)—F. Hardt. 

2910. Loo, Chalsa. (Stanford U.) Important issues in 
researching the effects of crowding on humans. 
Representative Research in Social Psychology, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 4(1), 219-226.—Discusses several factors which 
create research problems in studying the effects of 
crowding and density on humans. Differences in 
defining the concepts of crowding and density and 
differences in structuring a crowded condition are cited. 
Future research needs are defined. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2911. Lowther, Mary P. The decline of public concern 
over the atom bomb. Kansas Journal of Sociology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 77-88.—Discusses the reasons for 
the decline of the atom bomb and nuclear warfare as a 
public interest issue. It is hypothesized that the decline in 
public interest came at the point in history when 
Americans perceived themselves to be powerless to 
protect themselves against nuclear attack and therefore 
could no longer define the bomb as a traditional weapon. 

An historical analysis of data available from mass media 
supports the hypothesis indicating that the nuclear 
question has ceased to be an issue. To determine the 
impact of nuclear technology today as a public issue, an 
attitude survey was administered to college freshmen 
measuring the relationship between powerlessness to- 
ward social and political events and complacency toward 
the growth of nuclear technology. The questionnaire 

contained statements adapted from M. Seeman’s Inter- 
nal vs External Reinforcement Powerlessness scale and 
statements measuring complacency toward nuclear 
technology constructed by the author. A Likert scale was 
employed. It was hypothesized that the greater power- 
lessness felt by the $ toward social and political events, 
the greater would be his complacency toward the growth 
of nuclear technology. Results indicate that the majority 
of Ss did not have sufficient preformulated opinions 
about nuclear technology to be complacent, and that 
nuclear technology is no longer an issue. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2912. Macintyre, M. Neil. (Case Western Reserve U., 
Medical School) Genetic risk, prenatal diagnosis and 
selective abortion. In D. Е. Walbert & J. D. Butler 
(Eds.), Abortion, society and the law. Cleveland, O.: Case 
Western Reserve U. Press, 1973. xv, 395 р. $9.95. 
—Discusses the advisability of abortion in cases involv- 
ing a known genetic risk to the child. Adverse effects of 
the mental health of parents with a defective child are 
examined, and the development and application of 
prenatal diagnostic techniques are described. 

2913. Mann, Leon. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) Attitudes 
toward My Lai and obedience to orders: An Australian 
survey. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
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25(1), 11-21.—Surveyed the attitudes of 1,427 Austral. 
ians in 1971 regarding the My Lai massacre and the trial 
of Lieutenant William Calley Jr. Opinions on 2 specific 
issues were examined: whether soldiers who killed 
civilians at My Lai should be punished and what the 
respondent would do if he were a soldier in Vietnam 
ordered to shoot unarmed civilians. Responses were 
compared with opinions expressed in Harris polls of U.S, 
citizens (N = 3,233) in 1970 and 1971. 59% of the 
Australian sample believed that the My Lai soldiers 
should be “let off” and 30% reported they would shoot 
civilians if ordered to do so. The individual who 
endorsed the “follow orders” ideology was more likely to 
be male, older, less well educated, at the lower end of the 
economic scale, an ex-serviceman, politically conservati- 
ve, and authoritarian in personality.—Journal abstract. 
2914. McGonegal, J. (U. Toronto, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Ontario, Canada) The role of sanction in drinking 
behavior. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 33(3-A), 692-697.—Studied parental 
attitudes and behavior about drinking and the sanctions 
about drinking held by S's religious denomination, as 
perceived by the $, in a group of 100 alcoholics (average 
age 39, 20 women) and in 50 members (average age 42, 
12 women) of 2 local Jewish social groups. Among the 
alcoholics’ parents, attitudes toward drinking and drink- 
ing behavior were significantly different (p < .005). The 
еза sanctions were not significantly related to 
drinking attitudes and behavior of parents. Among the 
Jews, however, religious sanction was strongly related to 
the parents’ drinking attitudes and bebana 
(p< .0005), independent of the sex of the parent 
suggested that the degree of difference in dri m 
attitudes and behavior between parents can mi 
sanctions ineffective.—Journal summary. ia 
2915. Mechanick, Philip, et al. (U. Pein i 
Hosp.) Nonmedical drug use among medical stu 290), 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. io 
48-50.—Mailed a questionnaire on illicit drug 1 S 
Ist-4th yr medical students in 1970 and 1972. m 
(82%) responded in 1970 and 463 (7970) тер ‘of Ss 
1972. Results reveal a large increase in the number this 
who used cannabis between 1970 and 1972. Deptt Е, 
greater occurrence of use, there was а marked de ds 
the current frequency of use among the 2 classes KE 
in both years, evidently due to loss of interest е in 
the drug. Over the 2 years there was also a es i 
the number of Ss favoring legalization of maa А Й 
both studies, relatively few Ss had ever t2 AS ong Ss 
mescaline, amphetamines, and barbiturates. sed by 
who had taken these drugs, interest also decree 
1972. Findings suggest that cannabis use d student 
in medical school irrespective of the age of the 
but has now subsided.—Journal abstract. _ School of 
2916. Meleis, Afaf 1. (О. Colonie garni ng. 
Nursing, Los Angeles) Self-concept and family р 9-236. 
Nursing Research, 1971(May), Vol. ~~ от those 
—Randomly selected a sample of 126 women ie du 
attending а county health department ES б 
planned parenthood office іп a large metropo the effect 
An interaction approach was used to examine munit 
of the wife's self-concept (community or nonco "effect Of 
oriented), her husband's concept of this role, the 
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husband-wife interaction, and the effect of powerless- 
ness on effectiveness or success in family planning. Ss 
and 72 of their husbands completed a combined 
questionnaire-interview and reacted to a set of 18 
pictures each depicting 1 of the roles commonly assumed 
by women in the U.S. Findings indicate a significant 
relationship between the wife’s self-concept of her role 
and effectiveness in family planning but none between 
this effectiveness and husband-wife interactions or 
powerlessness. Findings suggest that high cosmopolitan 
orientation, together with high husband-wife interac- 
tions and high degree of control, leads to more effective 
family planning. (21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2917. Meyer, John С. (Systech, Slingerlands, N.Y.) 
Marijuana use by white college students. Crime & 
Delinquency, 1973(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 79-90.—Argues that 
marihuana users tend to be more intelligent and come 
from more affluent and stable families than do users of 
other drugs. Failure to develop a typology of marihuana 
users precludes adequate supervision and treatment 
when offenders are sentenced to probation. A typology 
of marihuana users is proposed based on contacts with 
300 white, middle-class users at a large eastern universi- 
ty. 2 dimensions that may contribute to marihuana use 
by this group were identified: responsibility-coping and 
social adjustment. The 4 resulting types of marihuana 
users are briefly discussed and inferences for probation 
supervision are made. It is concluded that individualized 
treatment resulting from the use of such a typology can 
benefit both the offenders and the probation service. 
—Journal abstract. 

2918. Miller, Milton Н. & Auerbach, James. (О. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Is psychiatry as 
establishment an effective force? American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 761-764.—Assesses the 
American Psychiatric Association’s 2-yr focus on “Alter- 
Natives to Violence” as it was pursued at the district 
branch level. The different strategies (both unsuccessful) 
used by 2 hypothetical district branches are compared 
and then contrasted with a similar effort by a community 
organizer that, while it met with some success, had little 
influence with the holders of power in the community. 
Recommendations are advanced for assessing the effort 
and learning from both successes and failures.—Journal 
abstract, 

2919. Morris, George P. & Zoerner, C. E. (California 
State U., Long Beach) Interaction of anxiety and sex- 
role identification characteristics in American male sex- 
ple behavior. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 

2(3, Pt. 2) 1135-1142.—Administered the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale, the Femininity Scale of the 
California Psychological Inventory, and a measure of 
attitudes toward hair spray (semantic differential) to 223 
male undergraduates. Males with a weak masculine role 
identification (e.g, high femininity), representing а 
Specific area of personal inadequacy, and high manifest 
eee possessed more unfavorable attitudes toward 

air Spray (a feminine product) than Ss with other 

combinations of these characteristics. Ss with low 
E and high femininity had highly favorable 
е toward this product, however, a significant 

pendent relationship for anxiety or sex-role identifi- 
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cation with product evaluations was not found.—Journal 
abstract. 

2920. Mount, Eric. (Centre Coll.) The feminine factor. 
Richmond, Va.: John Knox Press, 1973. 190 p. $6.95. 
—Presents a discussion, by a religion professor with a 
wife and 4 daughters, of the implications of women’s 
liberation for the future of society. Paradigms taken from 
transactional analysis are applied to relationships be- 
tween men and women. 

2921. Pirages, Dennis C. (Stanford U.) Behavioral 
technology and institutional transformation. In H. 
Wheeler (Ed.), Beyond the punitive society: Operant 
conditioning: Social and political aspects. San Francisco, 
Calif.: W. Н. Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—Consi- 
ders the imbalance between industrial and social 
psychology and the need for a social transformation of 
current norms, values, and institutions. The implications 
of Skinner's theories for the development of more 
ecologically sound institutions are discussed. 

2922. Platt, John R. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
Research Inst.) The Skinnerian revolution. In Н. 
Wheeler (Ed.), Beyond the punitive society: Operant 
conditioning: Social and political aspects. San Francisco, 
Calif.: W. Н. Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—Presents 
an explication of the social and political implications of 
Skinner's work in Beyond Freedom and Dignity. Skinner's 
methods are reviewed from an existential viewpoint, and 
it is concluded that they offer the opportunity for 
restructuring outmoded institutions and building a new 
society. 

2923. Rawls, James, et al. (Vanderbilt U.) Comparison 
of Wallace, Nixon, and Humphrey supporters along 
certain demographic, attitudinal, and value-system 
dimensions. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
35-39.—Administered a 28-item questionnaire and the 
Rokeach Value Survey to 298 registered voters in 12 
Southern states. The questionnaire included background 
information (e.g., age, marital status, education, family 
income, and church attendance) and attitudinal data 
(е.р., Hawk-Dove, law and order, and integration-segre- 

ation issues) The data were analyzed to describe 

Wallace, Nixon, and Humphrey supporters along demo- 
graphic, attitudinal, and value-system dimensions. A 
stepwise discriminant analysis indicated that 7 values 
accounted for almost all of the variance. In order of 
discriminatory power, these values were equality, nation- 
al security, world of beauty, inner harmony, pleasure, 
social recognition, and family security.—Journal 
abstract. 

2924. Ricks, Frances A. & Pyke, Sandra W. (Dellcrest 
Children's Centre, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Women in 
voluntary social organizations. Ontario Psychologist, 
1973, Vol. 5(2), 48-55.—Studied 10 pairs of male and 
female voluntary social organizations where each pair 
shared mutual interests and maintained mutual liaison. 
Information was gathered by questioning the group 
leader, attending meetings, and examining the club's past 
records. A number of differences between the sexed pairs 
and their implications for women and female social 
organizations are discussed. (16 ref.)—A. Krichev. 

2925. Ritchie-Calder, Lord. (Center for the Study of 
Democratic Inst., Santa Barbara, Calif.) Beyond B. F. 
Skinner. In H. Wheeler (Ed.), Beyond the punitive society: 
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Operant conditioning: Social and political aspects. San 
Francisco, Calif.: W. H. Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95. 
— Considers Skinner as well as M. McLuhan as contem- 
porary determinants addicted to technology. The tenden- 
cy of policymakers to contribute to the confirmation of 
such theories by planning for the conditions predicted is 
discussed. It is proposed that the questioning of the 
technological system which is becoming more common 
may counter this trend. 

2926. Roeder, Burkhard. (Ruhr Pedagogical Coll., 
Dortmund, W. Germany) [On a procedure for measur- 
ing social status: An empirical investigation.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 
gie, 1973, Vol. 20(2), 287—316.—Conducted an empirical 
study using rating procedures for the assessment of social 
status. 26 students rated 117 professions; in addition, 36 
students rated the prestige of education, family income, 
and various possessions on 11-роіпі scales. Results were 
highly stable and resulted in a more differentiated model 
of social prestige than the class approach. It is noted that 
data gathering can be done in group sessions which not 
only is economical, but also avoids interviewer bias. 
Furthermore, the data can be processed by computer. 
(English & French summaries) (27 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

2927. Rokeach, Milton & Vidmar, Neil. (Washington 
State U.) Testimony concerning possible jury bias in a 
Black Panther murder trial. Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 19-29.—Summarizes 
professional testimony in pretrial proceedings addressed 

to potential juror bias in the trial of a Black Panther for 
the murder of a police officer. Data presented included 
an area probability sample of attitudes and values of the 
adult American population obtained by the National 
Opinion Research Center in 1968 and again in 1971; a 
study specifically designed to test the relationship 
between attitude toward the death penalty and “convic- 
tion proneness;” and a number of other studies concern- 
ing attitudes toward capital punishment as a possible 
source of juror bias. The fact that the venire from which 
the jury was to be chosen (a) was based on voter rolls 
that did not include 18-, 19-, and 20-yr-olds made eligible 
by passage of the 26th amendment, (b) contained too few 
blacks compared to recent census data, and (c) exempted 
persons in certain professional occupations, suggested 
that the resulting jury would be more highly anti-black, 
anti-poor, and anti-militant than a more representative 
jury might have been. A final source of possible bias 
suggested to the court was the potential juror's attitude 
toward capital punishment, supporting arguments made 
in Witherspoon vs Illinois.—K. G. Shaver. 

2928. Sanford, Nevitt. (U. California, Wright Inst., 
Berkeley) Collective destructiveness: Sources and reme- 
dies. In G. Usdin (Ed.), Perspectives on violence. New 
York, N.Y.: Bruner/Mazel, 1972. xii, 161 p- $7.50. 
—Discusses sanctioning (ie. collective processes by 
which people justify evil actions) and dehumanization as 
causes of violence. Helping parents in raising their 
children is discussed as a microcosmic solution for the 
roblems of a violent society. 

2929. Saxena, Anant P. (St. John's U., Jamaica, N.Y.) 
Modernization: А typological approach. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 17-27.—Based upon 
balance theory, certain distinct typologies of moderniza- 
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tion combining both individual and system variables 
were developed and tested. Interview data collected from 
a sample of 680 farm operators in 8 Indian villages 
indicate a substantial degree of interaction between the 2 
variables of modernizing characteristics. Ss high on both 
individual and system variables displayed more moderni- 
ty than Ss who were high on one type of variable and low 
on the other or low on both variables. In the case of 
imbalanced situations, system effects seemed to predom- 
inate over individual effects, and the dominance was 
greater when individual effects were lower. (18 ref.) 
—Author abstract. 

2930. Simon, William E. (Southampton Coll., Long 
Island U.) Ordinal position of birth in the family 
constellation and adult smoking behavior. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 157—158.—Ask- 
ed 253 males and 385 females over 25 yrs of age about 
their smoking behavior and their ordinal position of 
birth. It was found that later borns were more likely to 
smoke than firstborns (p < .02). This association was 
particularly strong for females. It was also found that 
males were more likely to smoke than females (p < 01). 
—Author abstract. 

2931. Smith, M. Brewster. (U. California, Santa Cruz) 
Environmental degradation and human behavior: Can 
psychology help? Representative Research in Social 
Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 227-234.— Discusses the 
effects of modern man's activities in disrupting ecologi- 
cal systems and in contributing to potentially irreversible 
environmental degradation. Human nature and a con- 
cept of man are examined in broad perspective, and the 
novelty of man's contemporary situation is cited. It is 
suggested that, since psychology interprets man 1o 
himself, it can show man the way to reverse his record as 
despoiler by changing incentive structures, norms, m 
values, and through invention and promulgation 0 
means to attain ecological goals. (23 ref.)—B. McLean. 

2932. Takei, Makiji & Hosoe, Tatsuro. (Tohoku im 
Sendai, Tokyo) А social psychological study on the sary 
youth in Onagawa town of the northeast Japan: |5 
socialization and the modernization of the ар 
Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), pen 2 
—Attempted (а) to define the mechanisms by whic 
adolescents determine their socialization channels after 
graduation from junior high school (JHS) and MU 
clarify how the formation and change of reference 1n d 
selection of their socialization channels are deer 
by the objective and/or subjective modernization of Шш 
districts. Data was gathered from questionnaires bagel 
ted by all the pupils in the final grade of the em 
interviews with Ss’ parents and documents at the kN d 
office of Onagawa. Results indicate that each district a 5 
its peculiar ecological and sociocultural limitations e 
objective and/or subjective modernization, that d 
reference frame for the Ss' perspective formation O' 2 
socialization channel was determined and m 
peculiarily by the limitations of their districts, an! Ts 
the progress of this change was more rapid pata 
districts under subjective than under objective mo 
zation.—Journal abstract. - of 

2933. Tomé, Hector В. [The expectation, ay 
assistance among adolescents before and after Nol 
68."] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1971-1972, 
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5(14—17), 822-829.— Presents a questionnaire study of 
aspect of interpersonal relations among 2 groups of 
nch adolescents studied before and after the May 
student riots. It was hypothesized that adolescent 
des would have changed after the events of May 


46 Ss between 1970 and 1971. Results indicate a fall in 
priority given parents as consultants on questions of a 
moral or material nature. This trend was compensated 
by an increase in confidence in friends and siblings 
greater increase in reliance on self.—Z. M. Cantwell. 


pe political stereotypes in terms of belief response 
jerarchies. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
5-284.—Determined stereotypes associated with liber- 
“als and conservatives in 100 undergraduates using an 
_ adjective checklist. Stereotypes were expressed as a 
hierarchy of difference scores between the adjectives as 
— beliefs concerning liberals and conservatives and were 
liable and constant between groups differing in 
OM orientation and demographic characteristics. 
7 Results demonstrate that a stereotype generated from an 
“Adjective checklist can be meaningfully represented as a 
“hierarchy of belief responses, not merely an artifact of 
25 E measurement. The statement of a stereotype as a 
ierarchy of belief responses independent of the valient 
_ ог countervalient nature of the component beliefs was 
also shown.—Journal abstract. 

2935. Usdin, Gene (Ed.). (Louisiana State U., Medical 
School) Perspectives on violence. New York, N.Y-: 
Brunner/Mazel, 1972. xii, 161 p. $7.50.—Presents 4 
EM from the 1971 meeting of the American College of 

chiatrists. Contributors include an historian, an 
thropologist, a social psychologist, and a psychiatrist. 
keynote introduction and discussions by 3 other 
_ Psychiatrists are also included. 
‚ 2936. Walbert, David F. & Butler, J. Douglas (Eds.). 
Abortion, society, and the law. Cleveland, O.: Case 
Western Reserve U. Press, 1973. xv, 395 p. $9.95. 
___ 2937. Wheeler, Harvey (Ed.). (Center for the Study of 

mocratic Inst., Santa Barbara, Calif.) Beyond the 
Punitive society: Operant conditioning: Social and 
Political aspects. San Francisco, Calif.: W. H. Freeman, 
973. viii, 274 p. $8.95. 


_ 274 p $8.95.—Presents a background discussion of 
E conditioning and related political and soci 
b. ез. The theories of Skinner are compared and 
ntrasted with those of J. Betham and his Utilitarian 
lowers. 
dH 39. Wicker, Allan W. (Claremont Graduate School, 
m .) Undermanning theory and research: Implications 
or the study of psychological and behavioral effects of 
m human populations. Representative Research in 
Bocial Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 185-206.—Sug- 
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gests that the behavior setting represents a useful unit, 
and the theory of undermanning and related research 
provide useful guidelines, for research on undermanning, 
an important aspect of excess population. 3 basic issues 
are identified, i.e., whether differential manning condi- 
tions: (a) are sufficient causes for certain behaviors and 
experiences of persons occupying behavior settings, (b) 
induce differential interpersonal and person-task inter- 
actions in settings, and (c) produce in setting occupants 
effects which carry over to influence their behaviors and 
experiences in other settings. A review of the ecological 
psychology literature on these questions suggests that 
future research on overmanning should employ more 
precise measures of degrees of manning of individual 
behavior settings, include more laboratory studies while 
continuing work in the field, involve direct observation 
of setting processes, and not merely measure outcomes, 
and examine both short-term and longer-term effects of 
manning conditions on subsequent experiences and 
behaviors of setting occupants. (29 ref)—Journal 


Springer-Verlag, 1973. x, 361 p.—Summarizes interna- 
tional research on the sociopsychological and clinical 
effects of uprooting and resettlement among people who 
voluntarily or involuntarily migrated from their native 
countries since 1900, with emphasis on Nazi concentra- 
tion camp survivors. 
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2941. Ames, Richard G.; Basu, A. K. & Bettencourt, 
Carolyn. (California State U., Hayward) Inquiries into 
the criteria for evaluating others. Sociology & Social 
Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 573), 307-314.—Advances a 
paradigm of social distance development employing 
linguistic and symbolic cues. Based on a sample of 407 
college students, it was found that almost no consistency 
appeared between adjectival descriptions of racial and 
ethnic groups and the social distance accorded a 
particular group. However, a factor analysis of the 
semantic space of descriptors revealed a high degree of 
consistent patterning among adjective descriptors. It is 
concluded that the symbolic structuring process of social 
distance evaluation is an important area requiring 
further research. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2942. Back, Kurt W. (Duke U.) Small group research 
and the issues of micro vs macro-sociology: The case of 
demography. Representative Research in Social Psycholo- 
£g». 1973(Jan), Vol. 4&1), 83-92.—Investigates ways in 
which small-group experiments benefit macrosociology 
and, specifically, demographic measures and series 
which have meaning only if based on large social units 
and time spans. It is also noted that the linkage between 
small groups and large social systems is a natural 
function of the individual’s life and growth within 
family, work, and peer groups in the larger contexts of 
class, religious, national, and political spheres. Examples 
and implications of small-group studies are included, 
and 3 steps are suggested for an integrated approach to 
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applying small-group actions to macrosystems.— JB. 
McLean. 

2943. Benson, Lee. (U. Pennsylvania) Group cohesion 
and social and ideological conflict: A critique of some 
Marxian and Tocquevillian theories. American Behavior- 
al Scientist, 1973(May), Vol. 16(5), 741—767.—Urges that 
social scientific historians work toward the overall goal 
of a unified theory of social evolution organized around 
middle-range theoretical fields of speculation. These 
Objectives are discussed relative to the field of group 
cohesion and social and ideological conflict. Proposi- 
tions are extracted from a comparative analysis of 
related formulations of Marx and de Tocqueville. (33 
ref.)—J. J. Parnicky. 

2944. Carney, Charles P. (Prairie View A&M Coll.) 
New hope for your marriage. New York, N.Y.: Exposi- 
tion Press, 1973. xi, 224 p. $8.—Presents case histories to 
illustrate the causes and possible solutions of marital 
problems. Social, economic, religious, and sexual factors 
are considered. 

2945. De la Haye, Anne M. (National Center for 

Scientific Research, Lab. of Social Psychology, Paris, 
France) [Continuance of communication and image of a 
partner.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 
26(14-16), 780—788.—Compared the effects, in terms of 
Ss’ perceptions of working partners, of anticipated 
interaction with that of absence of interaction (present or 
future). Ss were undergraduate volunteers assigned to 4- 
person groups. The experimental treatment consisted of 
6 steps: induction of a prospective future interaction, 
task of making contact, initial series of images, test of 
interpolation, repetition of initial images, and termina- 
tion of the experiment. Ss completed a questionnaire 
designed to yield data with respect to perception of self 
and partner in the areas of affirmation of self, appearan- 
ce, contact with others, equilibrium-flexibility, intelligen- 
ce, calmness-impulsivity, and “sympathy” toward part- 
ner. Analysis of data indicate that Ss’ laudatory 
judgments of working partners were not related to 
expressions of "sympathy" for these partners. Laudatory 
judgments tended to be accompanied by reticence to 
make "sympathetic" statements about partners.—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 

2946. Deschamps, Jean С. (U. Paris X, France) 
[Imputation of responsibility for failure (or success) and 
social categorization.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1972-1973, Vol. 26(14-16), 794-806.—Studied the role 
played by the process of social categorization in terms of 
members’ imputations of responsibility for success or 
failure outcomes of the groups’ actions. The E hypothes- 
ized that Ss would judge the performances of members of 
their own subgroup more favorably as opposed to 
members of a different subgroup whether placed in 
situations of group success or failure. This behavior 
would transcend understanding or not understanding 
and would be more pronounced in situations of failure as 

opposed to success. 60 8-11 yr old boys were divided 
into 5 subgroups of 12 Ss each. Within subgroups, Ss 
were assigned to 1 of 4 conditions: own/other and 
success/failure. Analysis of results indicate a social 
categorization factor stronger than a “natural” inter- 
group differentiation. Ss tended to impute the cause of 
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failure to members of the out-group and did so more 
strongly in failure situations.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

2947. Endler, Norman S. (York U., Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) The person versus the situation: A 
pseudo issue? A response to Alker. Journal of Personali- 
ty, 1973(Jun), Vol. 41(2), 287—303.— Discussed the issue 
of cross-situational consistency (stability) vs situational 
specificity (change) with respect to personality. Н. A, 
Alkers (1972) claim concerning the importance of 
personality variables as a major source of behavioral 
variance was examined and rejected. It was proposed 
that the personality vs situation issue was a pseudo-issue 
because it was usually conceptualized in terms of which 
is more important rather than in terms of how personali- 
ty variables and situational factors interact in affecting 
behavior. (28 ref.)—Journal summary. 

2948. Franklin, Billy J. & Kohout, Frank J. (Eds.). 
(Western Carolina U.) Social psychology and everyday 
life. New York, N.Y.: David McKay, 1973. xii, 559 p. 
$5.95.— Presents an introductory book of theoretical and 
empirical readings which include the following topics: 
group structure, communication, aggression, socializa- 
tion, and collective behavior. 

2949. Good, Lawrence R.; Good, Katherine C. & 
Nelson, Don A. (Middle Tennessee State U.) Assumed 
attitude similarity and perceived intrafamilial communi- 
cation and understanding. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 3-11.—Hypothesized that off- 
spring assume greater similarity of attitudes between 
Roane: and their parents than is actually present and 
that degree of assumed similarity correlates positively 
with the amount of communication and understanding 
offspring perceive to have with their parents. 76 male 
and 33 female undergraduates filled out questionnaires 
assessing their own attitudes for a variety of issues, ш 
beliefs about the attitudes held by their parents on the 
same issues, and rating-scales for the communica 
and understanding existing between themselves and aa 
parent. To ascertain the level of actual attitude se pr 
ty, parents were mailed questionnaires and aske! | 
return them after indicating their own opinions on he 
issue. Results with both males and females confirm 
hypotheses.—Journal abstract. $ 5) А 

2950. Hay, Thomas Н. (0. Missouri, 5. тошу 
technique of formalizing and testing models of em 
vior: Two models of Ojibwa restraint. American Anti ae 
pologist, 1973(Sun), Vol. 75(3), 708-730.—Social set 
tists often construct informal models of the Беу 
typical members of a society or of members of aioe 
category, e.g., “peasants.” A technique of form etn 
such models in terms of mathematical decision Or п d 
illustrated with informal models by A. I. Hole IS " 
Freud. Quantitative implications of the mo ‘Ojibwa 
compared with field data from 2 groups of ©) 
Indians.—Journal abstract. Е 

2951. Leinhardt, Samuel. (Carnegie-Mell Е 
School of Urban & Public Affairs) The developm rela 
transitive structure in children’s interperson" отр. 
tions. Behavioral Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 2 Men 
—Tested the hypothesis, based on theories of сора in 
development in children and of social organiza terper- 
small-scale social systems, that the structure of interp* 


: s in 
sonal relationships in children's groups will progres 
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consistent fashion from less to more transitive organiza- 
tion as the children become older. The organization of 
interpersonal sentiment preferences in 118 groups of 
3-11 yr old children was examined, and multiple 
regression techniques were used to study the effect of age 
on structure. The results indicate a significant relation- 
ship between age and the extent of transitive organiza- 
tion in the structure of children's preferences. Analysis of 
a 2nd set of data from the sociometric literature further 
supports the social developmental hypothesis. (41 ref.) 
—I. Davis. 

2952. Mugny, Gabriel; Pierrehumbert, Blaise & Zubel, 
Rosita. (School of Psychology & Sciences of Education, 
Geneva, Switzerland) [Style of interaction as a factor of 
social influence.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1972-1973, Vol. 26(14-16), 789—793.— Studied the influ- 
ences on social group interaction of a rigid or dogmatic 
comrade as opposed to one more flexible. The hypothesis 
stated that the former case would result in interpersonal, 
rather than cognitive, conflict. The resolution of the 
conflict would center on changing social attitudes at the 
verbal level to the detriment of basic opinions. In the 
latter case the conflict would be in the cognitive domain 
and changes obtained at the level of basic opinion. Ss 
were 36 adults in a recreation center assigned to 18 
groups of 2 Ss each plus a “comrade.” Ss completed pre- 
and posttests and the experimental task. Basic opinions 
Were expressed by 20 positive and 20 negative adjectives. 
The flexible “comrade” was most successful in modify- 
ing opinions in his favor; the rigid “comrade” brought 
about strong negative polarization. For the dogmatic 
Broup there was a strong inverse relation between change 
at the level of opinion and at that of verbal response. For 
the flexible group change of opinion went in the same 
direction as modification of verbal response. The 
hypothesis that styles of interaction would cause differ- 
ent conflicts among different personality styles was not 
upheld.—Z. M. Cantwell. _ 

2953. Nedoma, K. & Sipová, I. (Charles U., Inst. of 
Sexology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Heterosexual rela- 
tions of prostitutes.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 68(1), 23-26.—Studied the nature and 
development of the heterosexual behavior of 100 women 
ordered hospitalized for diagnosis of venereal disease 
and suspected prostitution. 11 Ss were married, 25 
divorced, and 64 single; their average age was 26 yrs; 44 
lived with a man. Ss were investigated by standard direct 
пе and the information was compared to that 
tom a control group of 100 married women interviewed 
ша prenatal clinic. The data indicate that: (a) Ss began 
iene significantly earlier than controls (25 before age 

vs 13). (b) 73 Ss had their Ist sexual intercourse at 
Ai ^d Yrs old, 64 of the controls only after 18 yrs old. (c) 
dn € time of Ist intercourse 99 Ss and 71 controls were 
ae е. (4) 70 .controls had sexual relations before 
Е таве only with their future husbands. (e) Data on the 
3 di ег of partners varied greatly (from 5 to over 100) 

nd the information given appears unreliable. (f) The 2 

эш did not differ significantly in their motivation; 
eel need was not significantly identified as motivation 
a Prostitutional behavior. (g) Ss were incapable of 
tering and maintaining stable and permanent relation- 
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ships, preferring living together with a man to formal 
marriage. (Russian & English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

2954. Nedoma, K. & Sipova, I. (Charles U., Inst. of 
Sexology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Sexual behavior and 
reactivity in prostitutes.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychia- 
trie, 1972(Aug), Vol. 68(4) 214-217.—Conducted a 
comparative study of the heterosexual behavior of 100 
prostitutes and a control group of 100 married women 
interviewed in a prenatal clinic and reports on the 2nd 
part of a study in which the reactivity of Ss was 
investigated. The collected data indicate that: (a) there is 
no direct connection between frigidity and prostitution 
behavior; the percentage of Ss anesthetic-frigid in coital 
and precoital activities was about the same (12%) in both 
groups. (b) The sexual needs between groups differed 
only insignificantly. (c) Dyspareunic—negative and 
painful—reactions were present in 10% of Ss, significant- 
ly more than in the control group. (d) Orgasmus deficiens 
in coital relations occurred significantly more in test Ss 
(36%); most often in Ss with many partners; more 
frequently in young (under 24 yrs old) than in those over 
30. (е) The choice of heterosexual activities differed 
greatly: 32-48% of the Ss practiced oral and tactile sex 
relations, Ss with a great number of partners most 
frequently. Noncoital relations were frequently the only 
way to achieve orgasm. (Russian & English summaries) 
—T. Fisher. 

2955. Pedersen, Darhl M. (Brigham Young U.) 
Relationships among self, other, and consensual per- 
sonal space. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 1), 732-734.—Administered measures of self, 
other, and consensual personal space in relation to a 
target person to 170 male undergraduates. No significant 
mean differences or high intercorrelations were found 
among the personal space measures. It is concluded that 
the personal space of a person is affected by the personal 

ace of another person, and both the personal space of 
the self and the other determine the personal space 
between them that is consensually obtained.—Journal 
abstract. 

2956. Pinderhughes, Charles А. (Boston U., Medical 
School) Managing paranoia in violent relationships. In 
G. Usdin (Ed.), Perspectives on violence. New York, N.Y.: 
Bruner/Mazel, 1972. xii, 161 p. $7.50.—Discusses in- 
stances of projection and nonpathological paranoia in 
marital interaction and in group relationships. The uses 
of confrontation and group dynamics principles in the 
management of violent behavior are considered. 

2957. Reynolds, Larry T. & Meltzer, Bernard N. 
(Central Michigan U.) The origins of divergent metho- 
dological stances in symbolic interactionism. Sociologi- 
cal Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 14(2), 189-199.—Examined 
the nature of institutional ties among 84 respondents to a 
questionnaire on sociological methodology. Methodolog- 
ical differences between the Chicago and Iowa schools 
were evident as well as other views not classifiable within 
either of these schools of symbolic interactionism. The 
more unconventional the conception of methodology, 
the more likely the respondent to have been a fellow 
graduate student, a departmental colleague, and/or 
involved in a teacher-student relationship with other 
symbolic interactionists favoring the same conception. 
Respondents preferring the more orthodox methodologi- 
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cal stances in modern sociology were less likely to have 
shared in such institutional ties.—Journal abstract. 

2958. Solmon, Lewis C. (National Research Council, 
Panel on the Benefits of Higher Education, Washington, 
D.C.) Schooling and subsequent success: Influence of 
ability, background, and formal education: A review of 
the literature and extensions. ACT Research Reports, 
1973(Apr), No. 57, 33 p.—Defines the types of costs and 
benefits of higher education and differentiates between 
private and social and monetary and nonmonetary costs 
and benefits. Work on the impacts of higher education to 
date—primarily that of economists and sociologists—is 
reviewed, and results from studies of lower educational 
levels are related to those dealing with college. It is noted 
that economists have shifted the focus of their investiga- 
tions from the study of subsequent income as a function 
of years of schooling, to the study of effects on the 
income-schooling relationship of innate ability and 
family background. Sociologists’ use of linear causal 
models (path analysis) is cited, and the interrelationship 
of sociology and economics (seen in their studies of the 
impact of schooling on income) is stressed. It is 
concluded from detailed analysis that both quantity and 
quality of schooling are important factors in explaining 
lifetime income patterns of individuals, even after 
controlling for innate ability. (43 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Group Dynamics & Interpersonal Processes 


2959. Abraham, Ada. A model for exploring intra- and 
interindividual process in groups. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 3-22. 
—Presents a theoretical model by which levels of 
individual and group process may be examined. In this 
model, the individual is conceived of as an open self- 
system with jose boundaries linked with the self- 
Systems of others in a dynamic group matrix. The major 
features of the model and its construction are: (a) Within 
1 conceptual frame of reference, the individual and the 
Broup are recognized as distinctive but interwoven 
Systems. (b) The perspective is strictly from the inside, 
both for the individual and the group reality. (c) The 
subjective world is one of multidimensional interpersonal 
relationships between the phenomenal self and the 
phenomenal field (the group) in which the individual is 
created and creating. (d) The model follows R. D. 
Laing's approach in that there is no distinction between 
internal objects and the perception of external objects, or 
between fantasy and actual relationships in the group. (e) 
The group phenomena are identified through the 
subjective reports of the members, by additive or 
cumulative means. (45 ref.)—A. M. Berg. 

2960. Andrews, John D. (U. California, Counseling & 
Psychological Services, San Diego) Interpersonal chal- 
lenge: A source of growth in laboratory training. Journal 

of Applied Behavioral Science, 1973(Jul, Vol. 9(4) 
514-533.—Administered Leary's Interpersonal Adjective 
Check List and a “critical incidents” questionnaire to 
members of a human relations training group. Greater 
individual growth occurred in high-challenge dyads and, 
in high growth groups, more energy and activity was 
focused on high-challenge relationships than in low- 
growth groups. (20 ref.) 
2961. Arbes, Bill Н. & Hubbell, Robert N. (U. 
Wisconsin, Counseling Center, Madison) Packaged 
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impact: A structured communication skills workshop. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 
332-337.—4Assessed the impact of a structured commu- 
nications skills workshop of self-referred clients who 
expressed problems in feeling uncomfortable in their 
relationships with others. 16 male and 14 female 
undergraduates were assigned to 1 of 2 experimental 
groups or a waiting list control group. During a 7-wk 
treatment period, the 2 experimental groups received the 
structured workshop. The control group received no 
treatment. Pre- and posttest results indicated a signifi- 
cant difference between scores on the criterion measures 
(Concept Specific Anxiety Scale, Interpersonal Relation- 
ship Rating Scale, and the Fundamental Interpersonal 
Relations Orientation—Behavior scale) and favor the 
workshop group in terms of (a) reduced anxiety in 
interpersonal situations and (b) reported increase in 
establishing interpersonal relationships. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

2962. Bolman, Lee. (Harvard U., Graduate School of 
Education) Some effects of trainers on their groups: A 
partial replication. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 534-539.-*Replicated L. Bolman’s 
1971 study of trainer effects on participants in a human 
relations training program, using 59 members of a 
training program for business executives. Ss were divided 
into 12 member T groups, each headed by an experien- 
ced trainer. Measures of affection, conceptual input, 
conditionality, congruence-empathy, dominance, and 
openness were obtained from Ss twice during the I-wk 
program. The finding that trainer behavior represented 
by the congruence-empathy measure was significantly 
related to liking for the trainer and learning from the 
experience was replicated. A previously found positive 
relationship between liking and learning was not suppor- 
ted. Results suggest that previous findings generalize to а 
distinctly different laboratory setting and population. 
Conflicts with 2 other experiments are discussed.—L. 
Gorsey. 

2963. Brehmer, Berndt & Hammond, Kenneth R. 
Cognitive sources of interpersonal conflict: Analysis 0! 
interactions between linear and nonlinear сой! 
systems. Umea, Sweden: U. Umea, Psychologico, 
Reports No. 31, 1970. 35 p.—Investigated the role m 
cognitive factors in interpersonal conflict in a study De 
200 male undergraduates by examining the differen a 
effects of various types of function forms (i.e., linear i FS 
nonlinear relations within cognitive systems), as 7 Ss 
the effect of different weighting systems. Pairs “Йй 
participated їп a conflict-inducing judgmental d 
Results indicate that different function forms afe 
interpersonal conflict in different ways, and that 98 
processes as the maintenance of one's own E к 
System and acquisition of the cognitive system i t 
other were affected by the type of function form bro 
to the conflict situation. (24 ref.) tion 

2964. Brown, G. A. (New U. Ulster, Edu 
Centre, Ireland) An exploratory study of intere 
amongst British and immigrant children. British 20), 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. ae 
159-162.—Compared the frequencies of абвтеве ritish 
nonaggressive verbal and bodily contacts of 36 P ant 
and 37 immigrant 9-10 yr old children. Immig" 
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children were more aggressive with each other than with 
British children. A language barrier between British and 
immigrant children was detected.—Journal abstract. 

2965. Burnstein, Eugene; Vinokur, Amiram & Trope, 
Yaacov. (U. Michigan, Inst. for Social Research) Inter- 
personal comparison versus persuasive argumentation: 
A more direct test of alternative explanations for group- 
induced shifts in individual choice. Journal of Experi- 
mental Social Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 9(3), 236-245. 
—Administered 2 risky and 2 cautious items from the 
Choice Dilemma Questionnaire (CDQ) to 256 undergra- 
duates. Ss were then given a booklet containing other Ss’ 
choices and the best arguments produced in support of 
these positions. Each booklet contained 4 sets of 
materials relevant to the 4 CDQ items. Number of 
arguments and positions were varied for the 4 conditions, 
and Ss were asked to respond again to the 4 CDQ items. 
Results show that the only reliable main effects were 
based on the number of arguments and not on the 
number of others’ choices. This strongly supports 
persuasive argument theories and shows that, at best, 
interpersonal comparison processes are relatively unim- 
portant for understanding the choice-shift phenomenon. 
(26 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

2966. Burroughs, W.; Schultz W. & Autrey, S. 
(Florida Technological U.) Quality of argument, leader- 
ship votes, and eye contact in three-person leaderless 
groups. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
90(1), 89-93.—Formed 10 discussion groups, each 
containing 2 naive and 1 confederate female undergra- 
duates. The effect of quality of argument on eye contact 
and the relationship between leadership votes and eye 
contact were studied. It was found that (a) when the 
confederate gave high quality arguments she received 
more eye contact and more leadership votes from naive 
group members, (b) the confederate was ranked signifi- 
cantly higher on a leadership questionnaire in the high 
quality condition, and (c) the correlation between eye 
Contact and leadership votes across quality conditions 
was .69.—Journal abstract. 

2967. Burton, Arthur. Marriage without failure. 
Psychological Reports 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
1199-1208.—Discusses reasons for the failure of a 
Marriage, and considers a balance of archetypal elements 
(sex, love, aggression, and play) as necessary for a 
Successful marriage.—Journal abstract. 
сһ2268- Buss, Arnold H.; Plomin, Robert & Carver, 
тне. (U. Texas) Delay of frustration and aggression. 

Sychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1074. 
—Used intensity of shock to measure the frustration of 
Waiting in 2 experiments. 30 male undergraduates waited 
either 0, 10, or 20 min for another “S” (actually a 
ете) to arrive. Each S in the 3 groups then 
Се егей Shock to the confederate. No differences were 
ound between mean shock intensities delivered by each 
UD In Exp. П, a 41-item Delay Tolerance Inventory 

аз constructed to classify 32 male and female undergra- 
16 des on high and low tolerance. 16 Ss waited 0 min and 
e aited 10 min. Differences between shock intensities 
Nen Dot significant. Results suggest that frustration is а 
з antecedent of aggression and that there is only a 
| ght relationship between self-reported frustration and 
amount of actual ageression.—L. Gorsey- 
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2969. Crawford, Thomas J. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The effects of source characteristics upon the percep- 
tion of ambiguous messages. Journal of Personality, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 41(2), 151-162.—Conducted a message 
perception experiment in which the more positively 
evaluated communicator was less similar to the under- 
graduate student message receivers than the less positive- 
ly evaluated communicator. Message contrast occurred 
in the dissimilar but positively evaluated communicator 
condition, while message assimilation occurred in the 
similar but less positively evaluated communicator 
condition. Results suggest that under certain conditions 
message assimilation and contrast is based upon a 
descriptive inference from communicator-receiver simi- 
larity, rather than upon a need for evaluative balance. 


репера, Valerian J.; Harris, Marian 5. & 
Chaikin, Alan L. (Old Dominion U.) Self-disclosure 
reciprocity, liking and the deviant. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Social Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 271-284. 
—Tested conflicting predictions derived from social 
exchange theory about the role of social attraction and 
the reciprocity norm on mutual self-disclosure in dyadic 
relationships. 66 female undergraduates were exposed to 
1 of 3 levels of disclosure input: conventional-low 
disclosure, conventional-high disclosure, or deviant-high 
disclosure. In support of the reciprocity norm prediction, 
willingness to disclose personal information was а 
positive function of the amount of disclosure input from 
another person, regardless of the degree of liking for the 
initial discloser. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. д 

2971. Eckstein, Brigitte. [Training in group dynamics 
for process analysis by use of a questionnaire.] (Germ) 
Gruppendynamik (Forschung und Praxis), 1973(Apr), No. 
2, 98-109.— Discusses the pros and cons of the question- 
naire approach. It is noted that a questionnaire may lead 
to structuralization which may be desirable in some 
situations, serve as means of manipulation of the group, 
and lead to distortion. On the other hand, a question- 
naire may contribute to group awareness of problems 
that are easily repressed and thus block the trend to 
problem avoidance. It is suggested that training based 
upon use of а questionnaire can help in working out the 
strategy for decision making and problem solving and 
for the problem of leadership and rivalry in the group. 
The various steps in utilization of a questionnaire are 
outlined. An illustration is presented of a protocol of 
development for sessions held with an open group of 
older students of the natural or physical sciences.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

2972. Ekehammar, Bo & Magnusson, David. (U. 
Stockholm, Psychological Lab.) A further study of the 
relation between subjective confidence, interjudge 
a „ and amount of information. Reports from the 
Psychological Laboratories, ©. Stockholm, 1972(Dec), No. 
371, 6 p.—Studied subjective confidence and interjudge 
agreement as functions of amount of information 
(interview lengths) in an attempt to generalize results 
from a previous study by the authors. Trait and 
confidence ratings were made on 4 interviewees by 21 
female undergraduate judges with regard to 4 personality 
variables for 4 different interview lengths. Results 
confirm the outcomes of the previous study: (а) 
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subjective confidence was a positively monotonic func- 
tion of interview length, (b) the interindividual variation 
(the variance of given trait ratings) was not systematical- 
ly related to interview length, and (c) the interjudge 
variation was a positively monotonic function of inter- 
view length.—Journal abstract. ; 

2973. Endler, Norman S. (York U., Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) Source and type of prior experience 
as antecedents of conformity. Journal of Social Psycholo- 
gy, 19730un) Vol. 90(1) 161-162.—Used a social 
communication apparatus to test the conformity beha- 
vior of 160 18-25 yr old male Canadian army privates. It 
was predicted that (a) Ss' conformity would be influen- 
ced by the source and type of their prior experience; (b) 
prior experience with others would lead to more 
subsequent conformity than prior experience involving 
only stimulus items, which in turn would induce more 
conformity than no prior experience; and (c) reinforcem- 
ent for agreeing with a false consensus would produce 

more conformity than reinforcement for disagreeing. 
Prior experience with others produced more subsequent 
conformity than a lack of it, independent of the source or 
type of prior experience. Prior experience with the 
stimulus items per se led to increased independence. 
Reinforcement for agreeing with a contrived consensus 

- produced more conforming behavior than reinforcement 
for disagreeing.—A uthor abstract. 

2974. England, J. Lynn. (Brigham Young U.) Mathe- 
matical models of two-party negotiations. Behavioral 
Science, 1973(May), Vol. 18(3), 189-197.—Describes a 
pair of mathematical models of 2-party bargaining: a 
Markov process with inputs and 2-party version of the 
Bush-Mosteller linear operator learning model. Adequa- 
cy of the models is examined in a computer controlled 
experiment. Results show that the Markov chain model 
fails to predict the extinction of cooperation encountered 
in certain experimental groups but does adequately 
predict the trial of agreement. The learning model 
describes the proportion of cooperative responses quite 
accurately in all experimental groups. However, it is not 
as accurate in predicting agreements as the Markov 
process.—Journal abstract. 

2975. Faulkner, Robert В. (U. Massachusetts) Orches- 
tra interaction: Some features of communication and 
authority in an artistic organization. Sociological Quar- 
terly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 14(2), 147-157.— Conducted 50 1-4 
hr interviews with members of 1 of the 15 leading 
American orchestras. Excerpts from interviews are 
presented and factors such as authority, social control, 
and communication are discussed. Evaluations of con- 
ductors as focal participants arise from musicians" 
conceptions of appropriate work roles and what they 
construe as information and knowledge which allow 
them to engage in lines of concerted action. Results are 
discussed with regard to their implications for the study 

of organizational dynamics generally. (15 ref.) — Journal 
abstract. 

2976. Ferri, Elsa. Characteristics of motherless 
families. British Journal of Social Work, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
3(1), 91-100.—As part of a longitudinal investigation of 
the development of all children born in Britain in 1 wk of 
1958, the characteristics of motherlessness among 237 
11-yr-olds living with their natural fathers were exami- 
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ned. Interviews with fathers or other adults show that / 
of the cases of motherlessness were caused by marital 
breakdown and / by the mother's death. Families in 
which the mother was missing tended to be smaller than 
intact families and to contain a higher proportion from 
lower social class backgrounds. Two-fifths of the 
children concerned were being cared for by their father 
alone. One child in 3 had a stepmother, with remarriage 
being more common among younger fathers. Comparati- 
ve data from the larger study indicate that children who 
had lost their mother by the age of 11 were less likely to 
be living in a I-parent family than those who had lost 
their father.—Journal abstract. 

2977. Geen, Russell G. & Pigg, Roger. (U. Missouri) 
Interpretation of arousal and its effects on motivation. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 
115-123.—A series of electric shocks were given by а 
confederate to 3 groups of 12 male college students as 
they read a sexually exciting passage from a novel. Ss 
were informed via false electronic feedback that they 
were either sexually aroused, aggressively aroused, or 
aroused through the action of a drug (placebo) ingested 
previously. All Ss were then given a choice between 
shocking the confederate and examining a number of 
photographs of attractive female nudes. Ss who had been 
informed that they were either aggressively aroused or 
aroused by the drug preferred to shock the confederate. 
Ss who had been told that they were sexually aroused 
showed a preference for looking at nudes. Ss who 
behaved in ways consistent with feedback on their 
arousal state were more confident of their decisions than 
Ss who behaved inconsistently. Other data show that 
demand characteristics do not entirely account for the 
findings.—Journal abstract. Ww. 

2978. Griesinger, Donald W. & Livingston, James | 
(Union Coll, Inst. of Administration & Management 
Schenectady, N.Y.) Toward a model of interperson 
motivation in experimental games. Behavioral Scie 
1973(May), Vol. 18(3), 173-188.—Describes a geome = 
model of preference for evaluating choices in ассои 
sed 2-choice experimental games. The model chara: б 
zes ап S's choice behavior in terms of a parameter, nr 
motivational orientation, that represents the rel us 
weights assigned by S to his own and to the e 
player's outcomes. Previous definitions of mom) WES 
orientation are shown to be included in the mod ii 
particular values of the model parameter, a inis 
Characterization of decomposed games by beri 
class is interpreted geometrically. Methods for me: um 
motivational orientation in decomposed Бат edis 
discussed, and an experiment with 24 undergra liability 
reported which demonstrates the validity and те 
of the construct. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. I D. & 

2979. Hobson, G. N.; Strongman, K. T; Виз Lj, 
Craig, G. (U. Exeter, England) Anxiety an social 
aversion in dyadic encounters. British Journal 152-309. 
& Clinical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1202), sion in 
— Hypothesized that the frequency of gaze 2 or bo 
dyadic encounter will increase as the anxiety EN and 18 
of the participants increases. In Study 1, 18 mi n with 
female undergraduates engaged in conversatio Ss they 
confederate. After 2 min, E interrupted and to and to 
were either very boring or very interesting, 
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improve Or sustain this level during the next 2-min 
sesion. Mutual gazes, looking while speaking, and 
looking while listening interactions were recorded during 
both sessions by 2 Os. An anxiety questionnaire and a 
self-assessment of S’s usual anxiety level was administer- 
ed following the sessions. In Study 2, The Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale was administered to 80 male 
undergraduates and 16 high- and low-anxiety Ss were 
identified. An interviewer (E) showed disapproval at any 
statement of opinion by S during 2 2-min sessions. The 
same interaction measures taken in Study 1 were 
recorded. The hypothesis was not supported in either 
study, Results indicate, however, that anxiety was either 
created or existed but had no effect on gaze aversion. 
Gaze aversion was not found to reduce anxiety. (15 ref.) 
—L, Gorsey. 

2980. Jackson, Russel Н. & Pepinsky, Harold В. (U. 
Oregon, Medical School) Interviewer activity and status 
effects upon revealingness in the initial interview. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 
400-404.—Tested predictions about the effects of vary- 
ing interviewer's status and noncontent verbal behavior 
upon noncontent and content verbal behavior of 
laboratory Ss. High and low activity conditions are 
described. Interviewer's status credentials were presented 
by E to the S before the interview. High and low status 
conditions involving mode of dress of the interviewer 
were utilized. The S's speech durations and reaction time 
(RT) latency were recorded. Each S rated the interviewer 
for trustworthiness. Significant relationships were found 
between interviewer and S RT latency and between 5 
trust and revealingness. The relationships between 
mterviewer and S duration of utterance and the 
Eiperimental conditions and revealingness were not 
ound to be significant.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

2981. Jackson, Russell H.; Wiens, Arthur №; 
Малаш, Thomas S. & Matarazzo, Joseph D. (U. 
cen Medical School) Speech behavior under condi- 
qa of differential saliency in interview content. 
ee of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 
as 27.—Conducted 2 studies to test the relationship 
OA duration of utterance (DOU), reaction time 
oth and percentage of interruptions, and the saliency 
Wd. ст being discussed. The saliency hypothesis 
RE how interviewers talk in an interview situation 
oue Deci well-defined but relatively independent 
importa areas labeled as high-, moderate, or low 
Ns nce in their current life situations. In both studies 
high in showed a longer DOU when involved in a 
opic, em topic. One study indicated that the Ist 
relativel TEAR of saliency, was characterized by а 
ship bed, lower DOU. There was no consistent relation- 

ween RT and content saliency. Findings ae 


тей the - 
Kronenbergen ТРЕКУ of the phenomenon.—E. 


ru Johnston, Shawn & Centers, Richard. (U. 
interperse, Los Angeles) Cognitive systemization and 
1973(Ju nal attraction. Journal of Social Psychology, 
fina un) Vol. 90(1), 95-103.—Based on previous 

cH that similarity of psychological structures is опе 
tion, 1.2091 Potent determinants of interpersonal attrac- 
cognitive» hyPothesized that similarity-dissimilarity of 
Ме structure, or systemization, would differentially 
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affect the attraction of 44 male undergraduates towards 
a fictitious other. Ss were given J. Bieri’s measure of 
cognitive complexity, descriptions of a cognitively 
complex or simple stranger, and the Byrne Interpersonal 
Judgment Scale. Results support the hypotheses that 
cognitively-complex Ss would be more attracted to a 
cognitively-complex stranger and that cognitively-simple 
Ss would be more attracted to a cognitively-simple 
stranger. However, the pattern of results suggests that 
cognitive similarity is substantially more important to 
cognitively-simple than to cognitively-complex Ss. 
—Author abstract. 

2983. Leader, Gerald C. (Tulane U., Graduate School 
of Business Administration) Interpersonally skillful bank 
officers view their behavior. Journal of Applied Behavior- 
al Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 484-497.—Proposed a 
model for skillful interpersonal behavior and hypothesiz- 
ed that interpersonally skillful bank officers would have 
a greater range of behavior than less skillful officers. The 
dimensions of expressiveness and assertiveness were 
found to differentiate between the 2 groups. 

2984. Libby, William L. & Yaklevich, Donna. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Personality determinants of 
eye contact and direction of gaze aversion. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 
197-206.—Studied the effects of 3 personality needs, 
nurturance, intraception, and abasement, of 35 male and 
35 female undergraduates on their ocular responses 
during a structured interview by a female interviewer. 
The interviewee’s responses to each of 48 questions were 
scored as (a) maintenance of eye contact throughout 
verbal responses, (b) break of eye contact before end of 
question, (с) lateral gaze aversion, and (d) vertical gaze 
aversion. Ss high in need abasement looked away 
markedly more often to the left than Ss low on the need. 
Also, Ss high in nurturance maintained eye contact more 
than low-nurturance Ss. It is suggested that the face 
“leaks” information regarding the personality. (40 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2985. David C. (U. Cincinnati) Attitudinal 
and behavioral correlates of emergent status in training 

ps. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
90(1), 141-153.—Used self-, peer, trainer, and 0 ratings 
in 2 10-man T groups of middle-level managers to 
ascertain relationships between the emergent status of 
members and their attitudes and behavior. In Group 1, 
where the trainers were relatively inactive and nondirec- 
tive, Ss with higher status had a greater tendency to 
identify with the group, to view sessions as productive, 
and, according to O ratings, to show correspondence in 
their behavior with T-group norms (e.g. regarding self- 
exposure and trust). In Group 2, where the trainers were 
relatively active and directive, higher-status Ss tended to 
be most negative toward the trainers and the group as a 
whole, and their observed behaviors were either mini- 
mally or negatively related to T-group norms. The 
contrasting group trends were interpreted as a function 
of differing trainer styles. (29 ref.)—Author abstract. 

2986. Markey, Vicki К. (San Diego County Dept. of 
Honor Camps, Calif.) Psychological need relationships 
in dyadic attraction and rejection. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 111-123.—Convergent validities 
{ог 3 need assessment methods (self-ratings, Edwards 
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Personal Preference Schedule, and peer ratings) indicate 
significant validities on 4 of 7 needs (autonomy, 
dominance, aggression, and deference). Ss меге 49 
undergraduate sorority members. EPPS апа self-ratings 
suggested neither complementary nor homogamous need 
relationships between dyads. Peer ratings gave some 
support for need similarity between Ss and their friends 
and social companions. Choice of task companion was 
associated with complementary need relationships. Re- 
jection of friends and social companions was associated 
with dissimilar needs while rejection of individuals as 
task companions was associated with homogamous 
needs. The importance of measurement method and role 
factors in studies of dyadic attraction is discussed. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2987. Mazur, Allan. (Syracuse U.) Increased tendency 
toward balance during stressful conflict. Sociometry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(2), 279-283.—Notes that empirical 
tests of F. Heider's 1958 notion of structural balance 
have been equivocal. It is hypothesized that the tendency 
toward balance increases when ego becomes involved in 
a stressful conflict. This would explain why many of the 
empirical studies of balance have not been supportive 
(Le, because they were carried out in low-stress 
situations). The 6 Day War between Israel and the Arab 
nations provided a unique natural experimental test of 
the attitudes of 47 male Jewish faculty members. Results 
support the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

2988. McCranie, Edward W. & Kimberly, James C. 
(Medical Coll. Georgia, Augusta) Rank inconsistency, 
conflicting expectations and injustice. Sociometry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(2), 152-176.—Attempts to clarify the 
relationship between 2 social-psychological processes, 
conflicting expectations and feelings of injustice, which 
are believed to underlie the discomfort produced by rank 
inconsistency. It is hypothesized that conflicting expecta- 
tions are produced under certain conditions of inconsis- 
tency and feelings of injustice under other conditions of 
inconsistency. This hypothesis is based on the develop- 
ment of a model which views differential salience and 
knowledge of an individual’s rank as central variables 
determining which process will be produced. Results of 
ап experiment with 299 undergraduates are reported 
which provide some general support for the hypothesis. 
This support suggests that the conceptions actors use in 
social behavior are important in explaining reactions to 
rank inconsistency. (40 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2989. Nwankwo, Robert. (U. Rhode Island) Communi- 


cation as symbolic interaction: A synthesis. Journal of 


Communication, 1973(Jun), Vol. 23(2), 195-215.—Descri- 
bes the social system subunit performing the communi- 
cation. function in terms of Content, structure, and 
process. Knowledge of patterned relationships between 
phenomena is seen as the basic dependent variable of the 
communication process. Symbolic role-taking is sugges- 
ted as an essential element of the communication 
process. It is operationally defined as consisting of 2 
basic variables, congruency and accuracy, from which 
the composite variables of mutuality and understanding 
can be derived. (31 ref.) 
2990. Patterson, Miles L. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Compensation in nonverbal immediacy behaviors: А 
review. Sociometry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 362), 231-252. —Ex- 
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amined the relationships among the nonverbal immedia- 
cy behaviors in the context of M. Argyle and J. Dean's 
(see PA, Vol. 39:15019) hypothesis of compensation. The 
immediacy behaviors, which include physical distance, 
eye contact, body orientation, and body lean, are critical 
in the nonverbal communication of interpersonal attitu- 
des. The process of compensation predicts that when an 
equilibrium point is reached in the nonverbal expression 
of interpersonal intimacy, any substantial change in one 
of the behaviors requires a reciprocal change in one or 
more of the other behaviors. Both correlational and 
experimental evidence support the proposed compensa- 
tory process. The problems involved in evaluating the 
relevant research and the implications for further work 
are discussed. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2991. Pearce, W. Barnett. (U. Kentucky) Consensual 
rules in interpersonal communication: A reply to 
Cushman and Whiting. Journal of Communication, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 23(2), 160-168.—Proposes that D. 
Cushman and G. C. Whiting's analysis of rules repre- 
sents an important movement from monadic to dyadic 
concepts in explaining patterns of communication 
behavior. Criticisms of their work include inadequate 
discussions of the implications of this orientation for 
research, sociolinguistics not being mentioned as a 
discipline for studying rules, and an inadequate concept 
of communication behavior. Rules regulating costs and 
reward accruing to the communications from the 
relationship are shown to be an important part of 
communication. It is suggested that rules involving 
meaning will be confounded by the concurrent operation 
of rules involving behavior outcomes. Complex рас 
of interpersonal communication require the cone 
hierarchically ordered contracts, consisting of a few 
fundamental rules, several sets of rules governs 
interaction in specific situations, and switching cues ue 
to move from 1 subset to another—Journal аниа, 

2992. Pilkonis, Раш А. & Zanna, Mark P. (ада 
0.) The choice-shift phenomenon in groups: Replica 5n 
and extension. Representative Research in Social Psyci e 
ogy, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 36-47.—Tested С. Le 
and D. Schneiders (see PA, Vol. 43:7814) co Ens 
compromise model in which responses оп à er 
dilemmas questionnaire are viewed as а compe Шү 
between what is admired and what is realistic. Exp- mr 
a partial replication, in which 4 choice-dilemma nid 
were administered to 28 male high school e i 
Results show that Ss (a) perceived themselves as Tiskier 
than "fellow students," yet (b) most admired а MR 
response than their own. Exp. II with 57 Ss mane 8 
the group standard. 30 Ss, informed that har typical 
students responded conservatively, produced His risky 
prediscussion compromise and shifted in стей that 
direction after group discussion. 27 Ss, info! 


e e to a 
1 i alternatives, came · 
their peers recommended risky ;bifted in ê 


different prediscussion compromise and 5 
conservative direction after group айган Them 
is su] ed in both studies.—Journal abstract ola 
2553. Posavac, Emil J. & Pasko, Stanley J. d in 
U., Chicago, Ш.) Risk-taking and the set-size pre 
interpersonal attraction. Journal of Social Pon MAU 
1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 137-140.—Selected 2 go taking 
undergraduates with high or low scores on 4 п 
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measure to test the hypothesis that risk-taking tendencies 
would interact with (a) evaluations of stimulus persons 
agreeing with S on 2, 4, or 8 attitudes; and (b) S's 
confidence in these evaluations. Ss completed an attitude 
inventory, rated 3 stimulus persons on Byrne's Interper- 
sonal Judgment Scale (IJS), and rated their confidence in 
their IJS responses. Analyses of variance support the set- 
size effect, but the interactions between set-size and risk- 
taking level did not reach significance. Post hoc 
comparisons show that risk-taking Ss did increase their 
attraction and were more confident of their evaluations 
when given more information, while set-size did not 
signficantly affect the responses of high risk-taking Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

2994. Rhine, W. Ray. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Adaptation to a click-counting task and its use in the 
simulated group. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
32(3, Pt. 2), 1239-1241.—64 lower- and 64 middle-class 
5th and 6th grade girls counted metronome clicks 
presented in 12 trials under conditions of independent 
judgment. The lower-class group made substantially 
more counting errors over the Ist 9 trials, but counting 
ability of the 2 groups was equated after 12 warm-up 
trials. Results have methodological implications for the 
use of the click stimulus in simulated group research on 
social conformity behavior.—Journal abstract. 

‚ 2995. Sambrooks, Jean E. & MacCulloch, M. J. (U. 
Liverpool, England) A modification of the sexual 
orientation method and an automated technique for 
Presentation and scoring. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Jun) Vol. 12Q), 163-174. 
—Describes a computer-assisted psychometric system 
for automated presentation of psychometric tests and 
Ше ошаге. The system was used to modify the M. P. 

eldman et al. 1966 Sexual Orientation Method (SOM) 
Which is designed to assess S's sexual orientation towards 
males and females. Details of the modification of the 
Questionnaire and a paper and pencil version are 
fe The implications of data obtained from 20 
а male medical students is discussed and it 
M 5 felt that the data derived from the original version 

ere artifacts of erroneous assumptions upon which the 

UM originally based.—Journal abstract. : 
(PRU Sbandi, Pio & Vogl, Ann. [The 3-dimensional 
Ern model of R. Е. Bales.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik 
pedum und Praxis), 1973(Jun), No. 3, 181-192. 
ре and discusses the model to analyze the 
Brou ure of groups. Goals are to enable the individual 
Toa оде to reflect upon his position in the group. 
SEN relationships to other individuals, and to € 
indivi Шс ое concerning the development ol 

Те and group behavior. The group is conceived in 
сап b оаа Space, as a sphere whereby the dimensions 
Jen escribed as axes of the human body. The 
Тое, Of these axes have been given different 
emotion ical meanings, e.g., domineering, submissive, 
and e al warmth, emotional coolness, group-oriented, 
ocou E Oriented. Localization of each group member 
in, according to responses to questionnaires contain- 
inquiries with each question representing a 
Or a combination thereof. Interpretation of 
done on the basis of Bales's type descriptions 


direction 
Tesults is 
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and also leads to a great amount of material for 
introducing a feedback process.—M. J. Stanford. 

2997. Seyfried, B. A. & Hendrick, Clyde. (Kent State 
U.) Need similarity and complementarity in interperson- 
al attraction. Sociometry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(2), 207-220. 
—Assigned 15 male and 15 female undergraduates to 
each of 4 groups on the basis of scores on Nurturance 
and Succorance scales of the Edwards Personal Preferen- 
ce Schedule. Ss then rated on several measures 2 stimulus 
strangers, 1 highly nuturant and 1 highly succorant. The 
design allowed each stranger to be rated for attraction in 
terms of similarity of needs relative to the Ss' need 
combinations, in terms of complementarity of needs, or 
both. Results show strong effects due to need similarity, 
but only slight effects due to need complementarity. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2998. Sousa-Poza, Joaquin F.; Shulman, Ernest & 
Rohrberg, Robert. (U. Sherbrooke, Hosp. Center, Que- 
bec, Canada) Field dependence and self-disclosure. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 
735-738.—Administered the 60-item Jourard Self-Dis- 
closure Questionnaire to 13 field-dependent and 13 field- 
independent male undergraduates. Field-dependents 
showed significantly (р < .025) higher levels of self- 
disclosure than field-independents. Results are discussed 
in light of personality theories which emphasize the role 
of self-conceptual transactions in the development of the 
self. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2999. Spoelders-Claes, Rita. (State U. Ghent, Belgi- 
um) The effect of varying feedback on the effectiveness 
of a small group on a physical task. Psychologica 
Belgica, 1973, Vol. 13(1), 61-68.—Investigated the effect 
of 3 levels of feedback—group performance fictitiously 
evaluated as very good, very bad, or no feedback—on 
the effectiveness of 27 4-person-groups composed of 
male university students, on a physical task of building a 
Roman arch. Quantitative and qualitative measures of 

formance were taken. No significant differences 
between feedback conditions with either measure were 
demonstrated. Possible reasons for negative results were 
discussed. (English abstract)—S. Slak. 

3000. Stinson, John E. & Robertson, John H. (Ohio 
U.) Follower-maturity and preference for leader-beha- 
vior style. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
247-250.—Administered the Leadership Behavior Des- 
cription Questionnaire to 108 undergraduates in a 
clinical training program. Measures of maturity included 
age, class standing, and number of actual clinical contact 
hours. Inexperienced Ss preferred a leader-behavior style 
which emphasized consideration, while experienced Ss 
preferred a more structured style.—Journal abstract. 

3001. Timaeus, Ernst & Lück, Helmut E. [Experiences 
and conceptions of goals їп social-psychological 
training.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik (Forschung und Prax- 
is) 1973(Jun), No. 3, 193-203.—Proposes that the 
content of training is defined by the goals of the group. It 
is suggested that the bases of social psychology not be 
taught, but that social-psychological phenomena be 
discussed in seminars and lab courses held. Only after 
the psychologist's specialization should social psycholo- 

be built into the teaching process. Division of the 
participants in small groups is advocated with applica- 
tion of the principle, first the phenomenon, then 
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methodology. Whatever is taught and learned should be 
relevant to the context. Three goals of learning are 
noted: (a) mediation of important basic knowledge of 
social psychological aspects, (b) acquisition of elementa- 
ry knowledge of the English professional language, and 
(c) awakening of interest in the field of social psychology 
in the participants.—M. J. Stanford. 

3002. Touhey, John C. (U. Tulsa) Child-rearing 
antecedents and the of Machiavellianism. 
Sociometry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(2), 194-206.—Examined 
hypotheses relating the emergence of Machiavellianism 
to the acquisition of Machiavellian behaviors from 

ents or from sources outside the family. Reports of 25 
male and. 25 female high and an equal number of low 
scoring undergraduates on the Mach V and reports of 
their parents provided substantial support for the 
hypothesis that Machiavellianism emerges from sources 
outside the family. Only minimal support was obtained 
for the hypothesis that children learn Machiavellian 
behaviors from parents or other family models. Results 
are consistent with H. Kelman’s 1958 hypothesis that 
identification with others precedes the internalization of 
social norms. Findings suggest that Machiavellianism 
might be viewed as a failure to establish identification 
with parents.—Journal abstract. 

3003. van Rooijen, Louis & Goode, Frank M. (U. 
Michigan) |nterpersonal referential communication 
experiments with a small computer. Behavior Research 

Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Mar) Vol. 5(2), 
157-160.—Details the use of a LINC-8 computer with a 
Tektronix 611 CRT for presenting verbal information 
and of a slide projector for displaying facial photographs 
in studies of interpersonal referential communication. 
—Journal abstract. 
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3004. Abrams, Lloyd. (U. Maine) Commitment via 
public protest as a determinant of attitudes concerning 
U.S. defense policy and political dissent. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 251-254.—Hypothesized 
that public protest acts as a behavioral commitment, 
thereby strengthening the attitudes of the participants in 
favor of those advocated by the protest event. Question- 
naires assessing attitudes about issues pertinent to the 
November 15, 1969 moratorium march on Washington, 
D.C., were given to 72 undergraduates 1 wk before and 2 
wk after the march. The attitudes of 18 male Ss who 
attended the march changed significantly in favor of the 
moratorium position. Ss who attended the march showed 
à greater attitude change in the direction of the position 
of the moratorium than did the 51 Ss who did not attend. 
—Journal abstract. 

3005. Alexander, C. Norman & Sagatun, Inger. 
(Stanford U.) An attributional analysis of experimental 
norms. Sociometry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(2, 127-142. 

—Conducted a simulational study where 112 undergra- 
duate Os heard the same experiment with spliced-in 
variations in introductory rationale and Ss’ responses to 
mild or severe electrical shock. The tape modificatio: 
produced differences in Os' ratings of the E, primarily 
along affective dimensions, and these differences related 
closely to stimulus-rating changes both among and 
within conditions. It is concluded that dispositionally 
different Es are created by their participation in or 
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responsibility for the manipulations that define condi- 
tions and that the “kind of person” he appears to be may 
often influence what people consider to be appropriate 
conduct toward him and expected reactions to his 
stimuli. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3006. Arnott, Catherine. (La Verne Coll.) Feminists 
and anti-feminists as “true believers." Sociology & 
Social Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 57(3), 300-306.—In 
1951, Hoffer maintained that proponents of opposing 
ideologies (radicals and reactionaries) are drawn from 
the same “personality pool" Data drawn from a 
comparison of married women in feminist (n 20) and 
antifeminist (п = 41) groups provide an opportunity to 
examine Hoffer's thesis from a sociological viewpoint. 
Findings reveal that, for this sample of women, back- 
ground variables and attitudes toward self, husband, 
Children, and life goals were as divergent as their 
ideologies.—Journal abstract. 

3007. Bach, Thomas R. (Catholic U. America) 
Adjustment differences related to pattern of rating of 
the other. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
19—22.—29 pairs of undergraduates, 15 of different levels 
of adjustment and 14 of similar levels (measured by the 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing Anxiety 
Scale) rated their partners on what they "appeared to be 
and what they "really were." The hypothesis that the 
perceived difference between “real” and apparent levels 
of personality contributes to differences between adjus- 
ted and maladjusted behavior received support. Factor 
analysis of the ratings indicated a tendency for maladjus- 
ted Ss to exhibit extremes in ratings on all factors and in 
a negative direction when the stimulus person was 
adjusted. Results indicate that personality adjust 
affects the perception of personality characteristics of the 
other, suggesting a need for caution in the interpretation 
of ratings in experiments involving interpersonal percep 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

3008. Bartram, Peter & 
development of an empirical 
phrases used in verbal rating scales: A report d 
recent experiment. Journal of the Market Rt 
Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(3), 151-156.—Conducte® 
experiment to construct a verbal rating scale that w the 
yield an even distribution of opinion by discovering " 
positive and negative strength ascribed to Wee A 
general use, and determining which of them by 2 
most clearly defined meanings. 166 Ss were aske ка 
20 everyday evaluative phrases on a linear i 
scale from 0-10, between 4 pairs of opposite e 4 for 
mean score and standard deviation were compa ip d 
each phrase. Ss appeared to be most decisive ап us ife 
agreement when scoring positive extreme values. A 
other end of the scale the spread of mean Зоте 
greater and the standard deviation tended to s ДЕ 
indicating that to achieve a balance between ро chosen 
negative sides of the.scale, phrases need to be egalive 
which have comparatively less strength on the neg d 
end of the spectrum. Respondents were mos 
the middle range of the scale, suggesting 
requires the most care in construction. Вехі o 
of the study, the following 5-point verb 
suggested: Extremely, Fairly, Neither, Not very; 
all.—/. Davis. 


Yelding, David. The 
method of selecting 
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3009. Beigel, Astrid. (U. Southern California, Psychi- 
atric Hosp.) Resistance to change: Differential effects 
of favourable and unfavourable initial communications. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 12(2), 153-158.—86 female graduate students 
received either a favorable communication followed by 
an unfavorable one or an unfavorable and then a 
favorable communication. The Behavioral Situation 
Description, which presents 2 descriptions of a child’s 
behavior and asks for judgments of intelligence, generos- 
ity, popularity, and desirability, measured Ss’ attitudes. 
Results support the hypothesis that unfavorable initial 
impressions are more resistant to change than favorable 
ones over a 10-day interval, though the difference is not 
apparent immediately following the counter-communica- 
tion, Findings are discussed with respect to their 
implications for interpersonal and social change and the 
need for the development of a comprehensive theory to 
account for the empirically observed phenomenon. 
—Journal abstract. 

3010. Bell, Bill D. & Stanfield, Gary С. (U. Missouri) 
An interactionist appraisal of impression formation: The 
“central trait" hypothesis revisited. Kansas Journal of 
Sociology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 55-68.—Examined the 
nature of first impressions from the interactionist 
perspective. A modified H. H. Kelley (see PA, Vol. 
25:4486) design of student-teacher interaction was 
employed with a sample of 195 undergraduates. Findings 
demonstrate the overall complexity of the impression- 
forming process and illustrate the limitations of the 
warm-cold variable in predicting actual behavior. 
Several central traits are observed to be operative in 
impression formation. These traits are observed to bea 
function both of preinformation and response alternati- 
ves in the adjective checklist. Symbolic and observation- 
al presentation is found to be more influential in forming 
impressions with behavioral implications than those 
formed solely by observational exposure. Both consider- 
ation of the context of interaction and central trait 
identification appear necessary to specify the behavioral 
Component of impressions. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3011. Boshier, Roger. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
Conservatism within families: A study of the generation 
Bap. In G. D. Wilson (Ed.), The psychology of conserva- 
s London, England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 271 p. 


C 3012. Boshier, Roger. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
уат and superstititous behaviour. In С. D. 
E sson (Ed), The psychology of conservatism. London, 
ngland: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. #5. 
USERS Brigham, John C. & Severy, Lawrence J. 
oh, State U.) An empirically derived grouping of 
bla fe on the basis of expressed attitudes toward 
Lacks. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
tor КШ), Vol. 40), 48-55.—Administered the Multifac- 
uc acial Attitude Inventory (MRAI), and the Marlow- 
tes, und Social Desirability scale to 123 undergradua- 
anal ersons, rather than items, were subjected to factor 
halysis according to responses on the 13 MRAT 
о о Each S was assigned to 1 of 4 resulting 
YPological groups. Ss in 1 group (п —18) held clearly 
ea че racial attitudes. The other Ss differed from 
Ch other in areas in which the most expressed racial 
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hostility was evident. Thus Ss in the 2nd group (п = 54) 
seemed most concerned with the economic or social 
situation facing blacks; a 3rd group (п = 36) appeared 
most concerned with aspects of personal interracial 
contact, while the 4th group (n = 15) was concerned 
with hierarchical status relationships between races. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3014. Brigham, John C. (Florida State U.) Ethnic 
stereotypes and attitudes: A different mode of analysis. 
Journal of Personality, 1973(Jun), Vol. 41(2), 206-223. 
—Ss were asked to make trait attributions and to 
indicate the range of attributions within which they 
would consider someone else's trait attribution to be 
"reasonable" or "justified." 3 samples—college whites, 
college blacks, and rural noncollege whites-completed 
both tasks for 30 traits for each of 3 ethnic groups—Ne- 
groes, white Americans, and Germans. Ss also filled out 
a scale of attitudes toward blacks. Black Ss were asked to 
fill out the instrument as they thought the "typical white 
college student" would. Results indicate that the blacks' 
perceptions of the typical white students’ racial attitude 
was closer to the expressed attitudes of the rural 
noncollege whites than to the expressed attitude of the 
college whites. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3015. Bringle, Robert; Lehtinen, Susan & Steiner, Ivan 
D. (U. Massachusetts) The impact of the message 
content of rewards and punishments on the attribution 
of freedom. Journal of Personality, 1973(Jun), Vol. 41(2), 
272-286.—Conducted 2 experiments regarding the im- 
pact of rewards and punishments on the amount of 
freedom Ss attributed to the agent who administered 
them. Little freedom was attributed when rewards 
and/or punishments were costly to the agent, when they 
were of constant magnitude, or when they were perceiv- 
ed to be dispensed with great regularity (very frequently 
or very infrequently). (20 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3016. Brown, Marvin, et al. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Factors affecting viewing time of pornography. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Jun) Vol. 90(1), 
125-135.—Conducted an experiment with 40 male 
college students to test the hypotheses that (a) as erotic 
stimuli become more explicit and pornographic, the 
amount of time Ss spend looking at them should Ist 
increase and then decrease; and (b) looking time should 
be shorter when the slides are viewed in the presence of 
Os than when viewed alone. Ss viewed and rated a series 
of 15 slides, looking at each for as long as they liked. 
One-half of the Ss saw the slides alone, the others were 
observed by 3 graduate students. As expected, viewing 
times were significantly shorter in the audience condi- 
tion. In the alone condition, looking times increased as 
the slides were rated as more pornographic. The failure 
to obtain the expected curvilinear relationship may have 
been due to an absence of very hard-core stimuli in the 
series.—Author abstract. 

3017. Brown, Michael L. & Hill, Frances A. (U. 
Montana) The effect of task complexity on awareness 
and performance in attitude conditioning. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 53-58.—Con- 
ducted an attitude-conditioning experiment with 80 
undergraduates, using normative tasks designed to be 
similar to C. Taffel’s (see PA, Vol. 31:2490) nonnormati- 
ve, verbal-operant task in terms of availability of 
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response classes and/or explicit presentation of response 
classes. Results reveal a large number of aware Ss and 
conditioning effects only for aware Ss. It is concluded 
that when sources of complexity are eliminated from 
normative tasks, Ss appear to perceive and interact with 
normative material in a fashion that is fundamentally 
similar to the way in which they deal with nonnormative 
tasks.—Journal abstract. 

3018. Brown, Robert L. (Texas A&I U., Kingsville) 
Social distance perception as a function of Mexican- 
American and other ethnic identity. Sociology & Social 
Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 57(3), 273-287.—Administered 
slightly modified Bogardus Social Distance Scales to 423 
students in sociology classes at a Texas university. 
Emphasis was on comparisons between Mexican-Ameri- 
cans and other whites. Hypotheses that Racial Distance 
Indices would reflect the student's own ethnic group, 
related ethnic groups, and regional subcultural features 
were borne out. Additionally, major differences were 
found to be due to ethnicity rather than social class. 
—Journal abstract. 

3019. Chaikin, Alan L. & Cooper, Joel. (Old Dominion 

U.) Evaluation as a function of correspondence and 
hedonic relevance. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 9(3), 257-264.—Conducted 
an experiment to test and refine some of the implications 
of the 1965 E. E. Jones and K. E. Davis model of the 
attribution process in person perception. 65 undergra- 
duates read anecdotes about actors who performed 
either in-role (low correspondence) or out-of-role (high 
correspondence) behaviors which were positive, negative, 
or neutral in the S's estimation (hedonic relevance). 
Respect and admiration for the actor were influenced by 
both hedonic relevance and correspondence (did the 
action reflect an inner attribute?), but liking and 
friendship were affected by hedonic relevance only. The 
implications for the evaluation process in person percep- 
tion are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3020. Codol, Jean P. (U. Provence, Lab. of Social 
Psychology, Marseille, France) [Preferential choice and 
the phenomenon of ideal conformity in itself.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(14-16), 
807-813.—Studied the role of perceived ideal character- 
istics in individuals’ selections between persons or 
groups. If an S is given a choice between 2 persons, one 
of whom possesses more perceived ideal characteristics 
(characteristics positively valued by the S) than the S 
himself and the other who possesses less ideal character- 
istics than the S himself, the choice will fall on the 
former. This phenomenon will maintain in a choice 
between 2 groups. 12 high school age Ss participated in 
the study. Results confirm the hypothesis of the role of 
positively valued characteristics in Ss’ choices between 
individuals and groups.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

3021. Colbert, James N.; Kalish, Richard A. & Chang, 
Potter. (Los Angeles County Probation Dept., Calif.) 
Two psychological portals of entry for disadvantaged 
groups. Rehabilitation Literature, 1973(Jul), Vol. 34(7), 
194-202.—Examined the responses of 2 gatekeeper 

groups (employers and real estate agents) regarding their 
feelings about 9 disadvantaged groups (mentally ill, 
blind, aged, crippled, alcoholic, mentally retarded, drug 
addicted, prison parolees, and welfare recipients). 54 of 
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77 employers, and 80 of 96 real estate agents responded. 
For both groups, a generally consistent rank order of 
acceptance was found. Employment acceptance showed 
a decreasing order on a continuum of ethnic back- 
ground, physical disability, prison affiliation, mental 
instability. Housing acceptance exhibited a not-responsi- 
ble-responsible dichotomy, i.e., the 4 most accepted 
groups were those classified as "not responsible" for 
their condition while the lower 5 could be classified as 
“responsible.” It is noted that the extremely low rank of 
the drug addict for both employment and housing 
acceptance makes rehabilitation particularly difficult for 
this group.—S. L. Warren. 

3022. Crane, Valerie & Ballif, Bonnie L. (Fordham U.) 
Effects of adult modeling and rule structure on 
responses to moral situations of children in fifth-grade 
classrooms. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 41(3), 49-52.—Examined the effects of 
adult modeling responses to moral situations with or 
without rule structure on the responses of 51 5th graders 
in a classroom setting. Ss were exposed to a model who 
chose a constructive, internal-control response to open- 
ended stories about “getting even,” and provided either 
rule statements regarding that choice (rule-structure 
group) or a summary of the story (no-rule-structure 
group). The control group, observed no model. Findings 
indicate that there was a significant (р < .10) effect of 
modeling on internal-control scores on posttreatment 
stories and of modeling combined with rule structure on 
constructive scores on posttreatment stories. Results are 
consistent with previous findings in laboratory ser 
in which modeling was effective in modifying socia 
behavior. Further examination of modeling is recom- 
mended in natural social settings.—Journal abstract 

3023. Curran, James P. (Purdue U.) Examination of 
various interpersonal attraction principles in the dating 
dyad. Journal of Experimental Research in Personality, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 347-356.—Examined the ери 
tory power of various interpersonal attraction prem 
in а computer dating situation with 92 females anc · ү 
males. Analysis of the date-evaluation questioni 
returned by 75 couples indicate that none of bus 
principles (studied-similarity, complementariness ав 
milarity), completeness, and ће popular man aypa ining 
s—were especially impressive, individually, in exp! Em s 
dating attraction. It is suggested that these purs 
should not be viewed as correct or incorrect ч 
alternate ways of examining the attraction proces: б 
speculative theoretical framework involving expla ng 
of various relational levels is offered as an шеро oe 
mechanism by which the GO кое be 
fruitfully studied. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3024. (Valerian Js Walmer, James & РШ 


Gail. (Old Dominion U.) Mutual disclosure, Ius) 


jved from 
бас females 


to the confederate when she was conventional y dicti 
than when deviantly dressed. Although these 
were not confirmed, the results support S. M. 
notion of the “dyadic effect.” Using 


ACK 
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behavioral and intentional (paper-and-pencil) measures, 
self-disclosure by female Ss was found to be a positive 
function of the amount of disclosure input from another 
female.—Author abstract. 

3025. Dion, Kenneth L. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Cana- 
da) Dogmatism and intergroup bias. Representative 
Research in Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 1-10. 
—Hypothesized that groups of dogmatic persons would 
be more exploitative toward an outgroup and exhibit a 
more pronounced bias toward ingroup favoritism, 
particularly on motive traits, than groups of nondogmat- 
ic persons. 10 pairs of high dogmatic and 11 pairs of low 
dogmatic female undergraduates (scores on the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale) participated in a competitive matrix 
game with 2 confederates serving as the other pair of 
players. Before and after the task, Ss rated each other on 
22 traits (e.g. ability, personality, sociometric, and 
motive). Predictions were not supported. Results reveal 
the more general phenomenon of differential biases 
toward ingroup and outgroup across several types of 
measures. The failure to find effects for dogmatism 
questions whether S variables relating to prejudice are 
useful for predicting behavioral and attitudinal responses 
of groups to intergroup competition; moreover, it raises 
questions about the role of defensive projection in 
stimulating intergroup biases. An alternative interpreta- 
tion of selective motive bias and ingroup-outgroup bias 
in terms of a mote-beam mechanism is presented. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3026. Durlak, Joseph A. (Ft. Ord Army Hosp., 
Salinas, Calif.) Measurement of the fear of death: Ап 
examination of some existing scales. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 545-547.—94 under- 
Braduate students were administered 4 scales which 
assess fears and anxieties about death and the Marlowe- 
Crowne Social Desirability Scale. Data offer evidence 
that Supports the concurrent validity of the 4 death 
scales. The scales correlated significantly, but there was 
по substantial association with social desirability. The 4 
measures seemed to involve attitudes toward personal 
death and dying rather than generalized fears and 
feelings about death.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3027. Ekehammar, Bo & Magnusson, David. (U. 
Stockholm, Psychological Lab., Sweden) Intertrait corre- 
lations as a function of amount of judgmental informa- 
tion about the ratee. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 373-374.—Studied intrajudge- 
Intertrait correlations as a function of amount of 
information (measured by interview length). The trait 
Tatings were obtained from a previous study by the 
authors in which 160 Ss were interviewed for I of 4 time 
Periods and were rated on 4 personality variables by 6 
Os. Intertrait correlations were unaffected by amount of 
information and fluctuated around the same high level of 
Magnitude.—Journal abstract. 

n 3028. Ekehammar, Bo & Magnusson, David. (О. 
srockholm, Psychological Lab., Sweden) A method to 
a, Stressful situations. Journal of Personality & Social 
0010108), 1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 176-179.—10 14-15 yr 
x S gave similarity ratings of 20 situations on a 
каг scale. A dimensionality analysis of the mean 
: milarity matrix was performed which indicated that Ss 
ерагаїей stressful situations from neutral situations. 2 
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situational dimensions interpreted as ego threat and 
threat of pain were obtained for stressful situations. A 
categorization analysis on the similarity matrix confir- 
med the outcome of the dimensional analysis. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3029. Genthner, Robert W. & Taylor, Stuart P. (Kent 
State U.) Physical aggression as a function of racial 
prejudice and the race of the target. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 
207-210.—Studied the relationship between racial preju- 
dice and aggression. The J. G. Kelly, J. E. Ferson, and 
W. H. Holtzman Desegregation Scale and the A. H. Buss 
and A. Durkee Hostility Inventory were administered to 
250 undergraduates; significant positive correlations 
were found between scores on both tests. In a 2nd study, 
36 high- and low-prejudiced Ss participated in a 
competitive situation in which they had an opportunity 
to shock a black or white opponent. It was found that 
high-prejudiced Ss were significantly more aggressive 
than low-prejudiced Ss, and that race did not influence 
the shock-setting behavior of Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3030. Gold, Joel A.; Ryckman, Richard M. & Rodda, 
William C. (U. Maine) Differential responsiveness of 
dissonance manipulations by open- and closed-minded 
subjects in a forced-compliance situation. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 73-83.—Used 
the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale and the Student Activism 
Scale to select open- and closed-minded undergraduates 
(М = 64) with favorable attitudes toward student 
activism. Ss were presented with a taped group discus- 
sion of student activism which was composed of counter- 
attitudinal information and then were either given a 
choice or forced to join the group. It was found that 
closed-minded Ss reacted in a manner predicted by 
dissonance theory when confronted with choice and no- 
choice situations, ie. under choice they engaged in 
attitude change toward the group. Open-minded Ss 
reacted in the opposite manner, becoming even more 
strongly proactivist. (19 ref.)—4wuthor abstract. 

3031. Gore, William V. & Taylor, Dalmas A. The 
nature of the audience as it effects social inhibition. 
Representative Research in Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 4(2) 18-27.—Tested 2 assumptions of N. B. 
Cottrell's 1968 learned drive theory: (a) the presence of 
an audience inhibits learning more than when Ss work 
alone, and (b) an audience perceived as "expert" will 
inhibit learning more than an audience perceived as 
“nonexpert.” 60 undergraduates performed a pursuit 
rotor task and learning was measured across 10 trials. 
Results indicate that the rate of learning was significant- 
ly lower in the presence of audiences perceived as expert 
as opposed to nonexpert. Both hypotheses were confir- 
med and the value of Cottrell's learned drive theory is 
discussed. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3032. Harrell, W. Andrew & Schmitt, David R. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Effects of a minimal 
audience on physical aggression. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 651-657.—Conducted an experi- 
ment in which 14 male undergraduates earned money by 
pulling a panel-mounted knob. In addition, Ss could 
avoid or escape an aversive tone by either pressing a 
button with a force of 1.5 Ib (nonaggressive response) or 
by hitting a padded cushion with a force of 20 Ib 
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(aggressive response). 7 of the Ss worked alone and 7 
worked in the presence of a confederate who worked on 
a similar task and made no aggressive responses. Higher 
rates and magnitudes of punching were shown by Ss with 
an audience. This social facilitating effect of an audience 
on physical aggression tended to decline over time. 
Comparison of rates of aggressive and nonaggressive 
responses suggests that the former are more sensitive to 
social facilitation.—Journal abstract. 

3033. Harvey, John H. & Kelley, David R. (Vanderbilt 
U.) Effects of attitude similarity and success-failure 
upon attitude toward other persons. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 105-114.—Describes а 
study in which 56 college students completed a self- 
descriptive questionnaire, individually engaged in a 
learning task with another person (a confederate), and 
then rated their attitudes toward the other person. A 
2 х 2 x 2 design was used to study the effects of 
similarity, performance of the other, and self-performan- 
ce on attitude toward other. As predicted, liking for other 
was differentially affected by comparative performances 
when self and other were similar but not differentially 
affected when self and other were dissimilar.—Author 
abstract. 

3034. Heckel, Robert V. (U. South Carolina) Leader- 
ship and voluntary seating choice. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 141-142.—Determined the rela- 
tionship between group judgments of those playing 
major leadership roles and the tendencies of leaders to 
voluntarily occupy head seats at mealtimes. Ss were 55 
professional persons attending a community mental 
health workshop. Correlations of .20 for leadership 
ratings and dining room seating and .929 for Ss’ and staff 
leadership judgments were obtained.—Journal abstract. 

3035. Hood, Ralph W. (U. Tennessee, Chattanooga) 
Dogmatism and opinions about mental illness. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1283-1290. 
— Studied opinions about mental illness in 80 undergra- 
duates classified by scores on the Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale. 3 scales were developed to measure beliefs 
concerning homosexuality, suicide, and mental illness in 
general. Results indicate that highly dogmatic Ss held 
stereotypical beliefs with a greater intensity than low- 
dogmatic Ss. Both high- and low-dogmatic Ss did not 
differentiate between suicide and mental illness but did 
differentiate homosexuality from both these categories. 
On evaluative dimensions of a semantic differential, 
high-dogmatics evaluated homosexuals most negatively 
while low-dogmatics evaluated homosexuals least negati- 
vely. (33 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

3036. Isen, Alice M.; Horn, М: & Rosenhan, D. 
(U. Maryland, Baltimore) vier ip and rien 
on children's generosity. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 239-247.—Investiga- 
ted the effects of success and failure and their impact on 

valuation of resources in 3 experiments. In Exp. I, 36 
male and 39 female 4th graders who participated ina 
bowling game and received predetermined scores indi- 
cating success Or failure, were given the opportunity to 
contribute to a toy fund for needy children and then 
asked to estimate the value of 4 toys. Results show that 
success led to increased generosity. In Exp. II, with 30 
male and 30 female 3rd graders, success and failure 
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scores were emphasized. Results show that, where the 
opportunity for image reparation exists, children who fail 
are more charitable than control Ss. Exp. III studied the 
effects of failure only, with 30 male and 30 female 4th 
graders, indicating that only if a charity is presented as 
related to an E who knows about S's failure will 
increased generosity result. Results are discussed in 
terms of the “warm glow of success” effect and an image 
repair hypothesis. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3037. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (Sandhills 
Community Coll.) Equalitarianism and Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test scores for college women. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 664. 

3038. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (Sandhills 
Community Coll. Attitudes about sex roles, sex, and 
marital status of anti-war demonstrators: Further study. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1182. 
—44 male and 16 female antiwar demonstrators answer- 
ed 15 questions about political affiliation and women’s 
roles. On 2 items, the Ss who were living together were 
more liberal and on 1 item, anarchist-radicals had more 
liberal views.—Author abstract. 

3039. Jones, Richard R. & Rorer, Leonard G. (Oregon 
Research Inst., Eugene) Response biases and trait 
descriptive adjectives. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 8(3), 313-330.—Obtained 20 S response 
[шее including scales to measure response relia- 

ility, content and acquiescence variance, social desira- 
bility, yea- and nay-saying, and extremeness response 
style for 27 male and 61 female undergraduates based on 
89 pairs of adjectives opposite both in content and in 
social desirability. Test-retest item reversal methodology 
was used to evaluate the possible effects of these pus 
on responses to the trait-descriptive adjectives. азса 
al differences in response bias propensities were studie 
both among the various subject response parami 
and in relation to scale scores from the 16 PF, ММ ; 
and California Psychological Inventory. Results suppor 
a content rather than bias interpretation of the Ss a 
descriptions for the adjectives. Additionally, no Vit 
associations were found between measures of person F 7 
characteristics and response biases. (24 ref.) —Jour 
abstract. ical U. 

3040. Kagitcibasi, Cigdem. (Middle East Technica 
Ankara, Turkey) Psychological aspects of mode 
tion in Turkey. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psyc ШШ 
1973(Jun) Vol. 4(2), 157-174.—Assessed аш 
aspirational, familial, and social structural уап: aa 
among 670 Turkish high school students by E di- 
l-hr questionnaire. 2 personality types emerge Jief im 
tional (authoritarian, pessimistic, religious, bel mis 
external control of reinforcement) and modern (oP ed). 
tic, belief in internal control, and achievement Eur eid 
Differences in familial and social backgroun * 
found between the types. (38 ref.)—A. Krichev. ( Ameri- 

3041. Kaplan, Robert M. & Swart, Steven G. Reward 
can Inst. for Research, Palo Alto, if.) havior. 
characteristics in appraisal of achievement Бе 
Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
Vol. 42), 11-17.—Required 60 undergraduate? d 
luate 20 imaginary students on the basis of 3 UPE e 
information. To each student was attributed i (ог no 
combination of ability (or no ability); effor 
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effort); and outcome of an examination (excellent, fair, 
borderline, moderate failure, or clear failure). 30 Ss 
evaluated each student's acceptability for graduate 
school (selection-reward) and 30 gave feedback about 
the students’ classroom performance (situational-re- 
ward). Ss in the situational-reward group gave high 
evaluations to students with effort but rewarded no 
ability more than ability. The selection-reward group 
evaluated the combination ability-effort most favorably. 
Results are discussed in terms of attribution theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

3042. Kish, George B. (Roanoke Coll.) Stimulus- 
seeking and conservatism. In G. D. Wilson (Ed.), The 
psychology of conservatism. London, England: Academic 
Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. £5. 

3043. Leventhal, Gerald S.; Weiss, Thomas & Buttrick, 
Richard. (Wayne State U.) Attribution of value, equity, 
and the prevention of waste in reward allocation. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 27(2), 276-286.—Tested the hypothesis that alloca- 
tors who distribute rewards may violate equity in order 
to prevent waste of the valuable resources they control. 
In Exp. I, 25 male and 23 female undergraduates gave 
more items of reward to those recipients who seemed 
most likely to use them. This effect was obtained even 
though all recipients had similar task inputs. Ss’ tendency 
to give more items of reward to recipients who were most 
likely to use them was strongest when the Ss believed the 
items would deteriorate if not used promptly. In Exp. II, 
48 male and 16 female Ss gave relatively few items to 
recipients who had failed to use similar rewards on past 
occasions. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3044. Louis-Guérin, Christiane. [Perception of others: 
Mode of integration of information.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(14-16), 814-830.—Ex- 
amined the role of the structure of information, valence, 
and polarization in the integration of perceptual infor- 
mation. 2 models of integration were developed: (a) 
simple-average—S attributes the same importance to all 
information, and (b) extrematization—S attributes pref- 
erential importance to one bit of information in 
Particular. Ss were 100 male students. The semantic 
differential technique was used in the experiment; 
adjectives were presented singly and in triads. The 
Normative value of single adjectives for Ss was determi- 
ned and, on the basis of these values, the idiosyncratic 
Composition of elements for each triad was determined. 
Data analysis indicate no general model of integration 
which Would take account of all phenomena in the 
formation of an impression. The mode of integration 
elicited by different stimuli depended upon the degree of 
Coherence, the valence, and the extremity of elements at 
the basis of the same group of stimuli. (32 ref.}—Z. M. 
Cantwell, 

3045. Macaranas, Eduarda A. & Savell, Joel M. 
(Community Mental Health Center, Area “C,” Washing- 
ton, D.C.) An experimental examination of two types of 
explanation for the prior-agreement/conformity rela- 
tionship. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 

973(Тап), Vol. 4(2), 75-84.—During the Ist of 2 series, 
ш adult woman systematically agreed or disagreed with 
6 2nd and 3rd graders in their picture preferences or 
atranged for them systematically to be successful or 
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unsuccessful in a series of games of chance. During the 
2nd series, S was exposed to influence on a new set of 
materials—either by the Ist-series adult or by another 
child of his own age and sex. Ss given a positive 
experience conformed more than those given a negative 
experience, regardless of how the experience had been 
created and who subsequently exerted the influence. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3046. Magnusson, David & Ekehammar, Bo. (U. 
Stockholm, Sweden) An analysis of situational dimen- 
sions: A replication. Multivariate Behavioral Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 8(3), 331-339.—Conducted a replication 
of an earlier study by D. Magnusson (see PA, Vol. 
47:2878) analyzing individuals’ perceptions of situations. 
Results with 12 undergraduates confirm the main results 
obtained earlier. Ss gave similarity ratings of situations 
from a specific domain. A dimensional analysis and a 
categorization were made on data. The methods showed 
good agreement. Stability over time in factor structure 
was high as well as the agreement between individual 
structures. The analyses gave a clear and subjectively 
meaningful structure for both individual and group data. 
—Journal abstract. 

3047. Mazis, Michael B. (U. Florida, Coll. of Business 
Administration) Cognitive tuning and receptivity to 
novel information. Journal of Experimental Social Psy- 
chology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 307-319.—Randomly assig- 
ned 72 male undergraduates to receiver, transmitter, or 
control conditions to test the hypothesis that cognitive 
tuning would cause receivers to be more receptive to 
novel than to familiar information compared to transmit- 
ters. The influence of the source and audience (possible 
limits on the influence of the tuning set) was also 
explored. Ss were also given cognitive tasks and the 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale to examine the amount of 
variance controlled by cognitive tuning, personality 
variables, and information utility. While the results 
strongly support the prediction that transmitters prefer 
familiar information, receivers and controls did not 
significantly differ in preferences for novel information. 
The anticipated expertise of source or audience had no 
influence on information receptivity. Among the 3 sets of 
variables used, the greatest amount of variance was 
explained by information utility, followed by cognitive 
tuning and personality measures, respectively, although 
all 3 variables controlled a significant amount of 
variance. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3048. McGinnies, Elliott. (American U.) Initial attitu- 
de, source credibility, and involvement as factors in 

rsuasion. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 285-296.—Manipulated source 
credibility in factorial combination with the variables of 
initial attitude, issue involvement, and sex, using 768 
Japanese university students as Ss. Results of attitude 
questionnaires and communications on U.S. involvement 
in Vietnam indicate a significant Credibility х Initial 
Attitude interaction. This replicated previous findings 
and was attributed to disparagement of the less credible 
of 2 communicators by Ss whose initial attitudes were 
extremely discrepant from the position advocated. The 
significant Involvement X Initial Attitude interaction 
reflected the greater resistance of highly involved Ss to 
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persuasion under extreme rather than under moderate 
communicator-recipient discrepancy.—Journal abstract. 
3049. Mithaug, Dennis E. (U. Washington, Child 
Development & Mental Retardation Center, Experimen- 
tal Education Unit) The development of procedures for 
identifying competitive behavior in children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 16(1), 
76-90,—Identified events in the competitive process that 
could be employed to discriminate between competition 
and individual, nonsocial behaviors. When 1 male and 1 
female 15-yr-old Ss competed they overtly sought out 
information on how they were doing relative to their 
-fellow competitor. In addition, their performance was а 
function of some competitive contingency: a reward for 
surpassing another. The procedures developed were 
designed to manipulate competitive contingencies while 
observing their effects on task performance and social 
comparisons. The E could thus infer that competition 
was present when (a) Ss sought out information on how 
they were doing, as well as how another was doing on 
comparable tasks during competitive contingencies, and 
(b) their task performance was a function of the 
competitive contingency.—Journal abstract. 

3050. Montgomery, Robert L. & Enzie, Russell F. (U. 
Missouri, Rolla) Predicting behavior in a social influen- 
ce-situation from attitude-scale measures of prejudice. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 235-240. 
—40 high- and 40 low-prejudiced white undergraduates 
participated in an autokinetic study for 2 sessions. In 
Session I, Ss participated alone and were anchored to see 
a light move 1—5 in. During Session II, Ss participated 
with either a black or white confederate who made 
estimates in a range of 6-10 in. Results indicate that (a) 
highly prejudiced Ss were influenced more (p < .005) 
by a white than by a black confederate, (b) low- 
prejudiced Ss accepted influence about as readily from a 
black as a white confederate and (c) highly prejudiced Ss 
were more (р < .025) easily influenced than low-preju- 
diced Ss by a white confederate.—Journal abstract. 

3051. Moore, Michael. (U. California, Davis) The 
effect of purpose and item characteristics on informa- 
tion integration. Representative Research in Social Psy- 
chology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 67-74.—Manipulated task 
importance through role-playing instructions. 90 female 
undergraduates anticipated future interaction with target 
persons for 0, 1, or 52 wks. Increasing task importance 
affected stimulus persons' evaluation as follows: (a) no 
change for all-positive, (b) curvilinearity for mixed, (c) 
negative polarization for all-negative persons. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. E 

3052. Morgan, Wesley С. (U. Tennessee) Situational 
specificity in altruistic behavior. езже ы Research 
in Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 56-66.—Repli- 
cated and extended a study by B. Latane (see PA, Vol. 

48:897). 21 male and 20 female undergraduates dressed 
either "hip" or "straight" and asked 410 Ss in public 
places for their name or the time. Demographic (e.g. sex, 
race, and estimated age) and situational (e.g., place, 
moving, and indoors) variables were recorded for each S. 
Results replicate the importance of request and sex of the 
requester but fail to cross-validate the significance of 
location and movement. Under some conditions, dress, 
presence of a moustache, and hair length of the requester 
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and dress of the S may be correlated with compliance to. 
a request.—Journal abstract. 

3053. Moss, Martin K. & Andrasik, Frank. (Wright 
State U.) Belief similarity and interracial attraction. 
Journal of Personality, 1973(Jun), Vol. 41(2), 192-205. 
—Hypothesized that the type of item on which belief 
similarity was based would influence interpersonal 
attraction of black strangers for white Ss. 3 2 x 2 
designs were used varying similarity and prejudice of S. 
Each design used a different type of belief item—general 
attitudes, self-concept items, and interracial attitudes. 
Results for general attitudes and self-concept items were 
similar to those found in other studies—a significant 
main effect for similarity. Similar black strangers were 
liked better than dissimilar ones. There was also a 
significant interaction between similarity and prejudice 
of the S. (21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3054. Nias, David K. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, 
England) Attitudes to the Common Market: A case 
study in conservatism. In С. D. Wilson (Ed), The 
psychology of conservatism. London, England: Academic 
Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. £5. 

3055. Nias, David K. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, 
D Measurement and structure of children's 
al . In С. D. Wilson (Ed.), The psychology of 
conservatism. London, England: Academic Press, 1973. 
xv, 277 p. £5. 

3056. Nisbett, Richard E.; Caputo, Craig; Legant, 
Patricia & Marecek, Jeanne. (U. Michigan, Inst. for 
Social Research) Behavior as seen by the actor and as 
seen by the observer. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 270), 154-164.—Studied 
divergent perspectives of actors and Os in 3 situations. In 
Study 1 with 33 female undergraduate асіог-О pairs, 
actors’ cooperation with E’s request was either elicited a 
prevented with different monetary incentives while i 
watched. Os were found to assume that actors ur 
behave in the future in ways similar to those they d 
witnessed (actors did not share this assumption). sue Я 
found that 30 male undergraduates described their 5 
friend's choice of girlfriend and college major 1n bs ir 
the friend's dispositional qualities and described ще á 
own choices in terms of the characteristics of the majo 
and girlfriend. A personality questionnaire indien e 
which of 3 descriptions best fit themselves and 4 o! x 
stimulus persons was administered to 24 male undergo 
duates in Study 3. It was found that Ss ascribe e 
personality traits to other people than to thems! 
—Journal abstract. Р Coll. 

3057. Noel, Richard C. (California uam ES m 
Bakersfield) Transgression-compliance: A fail ini 
confirm. Journal of Personality & Social Pye hadi 
1973(Aug), Vol. 27), 151-153.—Investigated the iEn 
tions under which posttransgression complian oe es a 
nonvictim would occur. In contrast to previous swa 
nonmaterial harm was used. 80 female underg^^ rate 
were induced to read a derogatory and шоа 
evaluation to a fellow S after which they Men 
opportunity to engage in expiation OT 
Piero jr uma ad Ss showed a tendency tO dus 
their behavior by minimizing the harm, but nmen 
more likely to agree to participate in an enviro ause 0 
(antipollution) cause than were control Ss. Вес 
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the possibility that Ss were responding to the popularity 
of the environmental cause, a 2nd experiment was 
conducted with 18 female Ss who were asked to help 
read to blind students. Transgression Ss, however, were 
not significantly more likely to help than controls. 
Implications for the generality of the transgression- 
compliance phenomenon аге  discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

3058. Offer, Daniel. (Michael Reese Hosp. & Medical 
Center, Chicago, Ш.) The concept of normality. Psychi- 
atric Annals, 1973(May), Vol. 3(5), 20-29.— Calls atten- 
tion to the increasing interest on the part of mental 
health professionals in the study of normal populations, 
e.g, the convergence of community psychiatric studies 
and human development studies within an epidemiologi- 
cal framework. The difficulty of defining normality is 
noted, and 4 “functional perspectives” are suggested: (a) 
normality as health, (b) as utopia, (с) as average, and (d) 
as process.. Various concepts of coping are discussed. It is 
suggested that a new terminology is needed to describe 
the many varieties and nuances of coping behavior. 
Psychiatrists have had little success in predicting which 
individuals will cope successfully, since coping varies not 
only among individuals but in the same individual at 
different times. It is assumed that the healthier individual 
will have available a larger variety of coping techniques, 
a larger array of defenses, and more flexibility in dealing 
with internal and external stress. In order to understand 
what contributes to adaptation and maladaptation, the 
behavior, psychodynamics, and coping styles of a large 
segment of the population must be studied, and recent 
developments in social and community psychiatry offer 
opportunities to do ѕо.—/. Davis. 

3059. Pawlicki, Robert E. & Almquist, Carol. (State 
University Coll. New York, Oswego) Authoritarianism, 
locus of control, and tolerance of ambiguity as reflected 
їп membership and nonmembership in a women's 
liberation group. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
32(3, Pt. 2), 1331-1337.—Administered attitudinal ques- 
tions concerning the women’s liberation movement, 
demographic questions, the California F Scale, Rotter’s 
Internal-External Control Scale, and the Rydell-Rosen 
Tolerance of Ambiguity Scale to 44 female undergradua- 
ies and 31 female members of a national women's 
Organization from a noncollege population. The women's 
liberation Broup Ss differed significantly from the college 
Ss in that they reported (a) more favorable attitudes 
toward the women’s liberation movement, (b) lower 
levels of authoritarianism, (c) more control over their 
environment, and (d) more tolerance of ambiguity. 
Demographically, differences were found between wom- 
en's liberation group Ss and college Ss in education, 
Political attitudes, and age. Statistical analysis showed 
Ue demographic factors related to differences on the 

Olerance of Ambiguity and the I-E scales, but not on 
е F scale.— Journal abstract. 
vo:060. Picou, J. Steven. (Ohio State U., Center for 
eon & Technical Education) Black-white varia- 
pu їп a model of the occupational aspiration process. 
11а! of Negro Education, 1973(Spr, Vol. 42(2), 
17-122—Measured 582 white and 333 black rural 
uisiana high school seniors on father's occupation, 
amily income, father's education, GPA, and occupa- 
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tional aspirations. Using correlation and path analysis, 
results show that (a) the occupational aspirations of 
blacks and whites were similar; (b) father's occupation 
and education were more often related to occupational 
aspirations for whites, and family income was more often 
related to occupational aspirations for blacks; and (c) 
more variance was explained for whites than for blacks. 
—W. E. Sedlacek. 

3061. Posavac, Emil J. & MckKillip, Jack. (Loyola U., 
Chicago, Ill.) Effects of similarity and endorsement 
frequency on attraction and expected agreement. 
Journal of Experimental Research їп Personality, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 357-362.— Controlled the attitudi- 
nal similarity and normative endorsement frequency of 
the attributes of stimulus persons while attraction and 
expected agreement were measured in 23 male and 8 
female undergraduates who completed attitude question- 
naires. Similarity, endorsement frequency, and their 
interaction significantly influenced both attraction and 1 
of the 2 measures of expected agreement. As hypothesiz- 
ed, results suggest that Ss not only respond to their 
actual degree of similarity with the stimulus persons but 
also form expectations about the stimulus persons by 
extrapolating from the information they have. Attitude 
similarity, social desirability of attitudes, and attribution 
theory were utilized in the interpretation of results. 
—Journal abstract. r 

3062. Powell, Arnold & Gable, Patricia. (Columbus i 
Coll.) Adult locus of control and self-righteous attitu- 
des. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 302. 
—Tested the reliability of the correlation between locus 
of control and items on the Pharisaic Virtue Scale using 
55 undergraduates. Results substantiate previous find- 
ings that feelings of internal control are associated with 
less self-righteous or hypocritical attitudes towards 
others. It is suggested that such attitudes may be a 
defensive reaction against feelings of external control 
and their consequences.—L. Gorsey. 

3063. Rapoport, Amnon; Kahan, James P. & Stein, 
William E. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Decisions of 
timing in conflict situations of incomplete information. 
Behavioral: Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 272-287.—1- 
dentifies games of timing as a subclass of 2-person, zero- 
sum, infinite games, where the problem facing the player 
is not what action to take, but rather when he should 
take it. The minimax solution to games of timing with 
incomplete information and equal accuracy functions is 
presented. An experimental paradigm of such games is 
provided by a computer-controled 2-person, zero-sum, 
infinite game that simulates the Western style silent duel. 
10 pairs of male Ss each participated for 3 sessions in a 
silent duel experiment. Each pair played 450 duels in 
which both players had the same accuracy functions, but 
the starting number of bullets available to each player in 
the dyad was varied systematically. Results are analyzed 
and discussed in terms of variables that relate to 
predictions arising from the mathematical theory of 
silent duels. Differences between results from the silent 
duel and previous research on noisy duels are discussed 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3064. Raymond, Beth & King, Suzanne. (Hofstra U.) 
Value systems of volunteer and non-volunteer subjects. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
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1303-1306.—Administered the Rokeach Value Survey 
(Instrumental scale) to 52 undergraduate volunteers and 
72 nonvolunteers. Only 3 of 18 values showed significant 
differences (volunteers rated "helpful" and "imaginati- 
ve" as more important, while nonvolunteers rated 
“obedient” as more important). It is concluded that there 
were not many variations in the value systems of the 2 
groups. The “helpful” difference is thought to indicate 
behavioral validation of the scale—Journal abstract. 

3065. Rowe, Alan R. (Florida Atlantic U.) Residential 

mobility and alienation. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 167-168.—Previous findings on 
the relationship between residential mobility and dimen- 
sions of alienation suggest a positive relation between 
residential mobility and "anomia" but a negative 
relationship between residential mobility and "power- 
lessness.” The present analysis of the responses of 445 
randomly selected adults to a mailed questionnaire 
indicate that residential mobility was not associated with 
anomia. Residential mobility, however, was differentially 
associated with a feeling of powerlessness; attainment of 
“success” and status concerns were intervening variables. 
Explanations of the findings are offered.—Author 
abstract. 

3066. Ruble, Thomas L. (U. California, Graduate 
School of Management, Center for Organization Studies, 
Los Angeles) Effects of actor and observer roles on 
attributions of causality in situations of success and 
failure. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
90(1), 41-44.—Conducted a simulation experiment with 
48 undergraduates to test the proposition that actors 
tend to attribute their behavior to environmental forces, 
while Os attribute the same behavior to stable disposi- 
tions of the actor. Results support this hypothesis and 
suggest that this tendency is not limited to blameworthy 
(unsuccessful) situations. Strong effects of success and 
failure on attributions were also found.—Journal 
abstract. 

3067. Saiyadain, Mirza S. & Summers, David A. 
(Indian Inst. of Management, Ahmedabad, India) The 
effects of influence conditions and discrepancy upon 
authoritarian conformity. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-B), 357-358.—Exposed 56 
undergraduates, who had previously made a series of 
numerosity judgments, to judgments presumably made 
by 3 other individuals. The discrepancy between Ss’ 
judgments and those attributed to the others was either 
small or large and was revealed under conditions that 
emphasized either group or individual accuracy. When 
the discrepancy was large, nonauthoritarian Ss changed 
their judgments in both influence conditions, while 
authoritarian Ss showed substantial change only in the 
group accuracy condition. When the discrepancy was 
small, no differences between authoritarian and nonau- 
thoritarian conformity were observed.—Journal abstract. 

3068. Scherer, Shawn E. & Schiff, Myra R. (U. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Perceived intimacy, physical 
distance and eye contact. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 835-841.—30 male undergra- 
duates rated photograpic slides on the degree of intimacy 
of 2 males shown seated at a cafeteria table. Another 10 
Ss rated the slides on both intimacy and eye contact. 54 
lifferent seating arrangements were used. Side and 
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corner arrangements were varied by body and head 
position through 5 angles (0, 30, 45, 60, and 90?) and 3 
distances (3, 4.5, and 6 ft). Results support the main 
hypotheses that intimacy varies inversely with distance 
and that intimacy ratings are directly related to ratings of 
eye contact. Corner seating was judged more intimate 
than side seating.—Journal abstract. 

3069. Schroeder, Harold E. (Kent State U.) The risky 
shift as a general choice shift. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1973(Aug) Vol. 27(2) 297-300. 
— Demonstrated the phenomenon of shift following 
group discussion on dimensions of risk and altruism. In 
Exp. I, 88 undergraduates completed risk and altruism 
choice questionnaires under 3 sets of instructions which 
asked determinations of: (a) the lowest odds of success 
acceptable before recommending the risky alternative; 
(b) the choices the majority of other Ss would make; and 
(c) the item Ss admired most. Prerequisites for a choice 
shift based on a conflict-compromise model were shown 
for altruism as well as risk. In Exp. II, 66 female 
undergraduates showed similar choice shifts for both 
dimensions after group discussions of the situations in 
the questionnaires. Results suggest that the risky shift 
may be an instance of a more general phenomenon 
involving conflict and compro. ‘se with values (ideals). 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3070. John; Jones, Russell A. & Varney, 
Linda. (U. Kentucky) Inspection of faces of own and 
other race as a function of subjects' prejudice. 
Representative Research in Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 4(2) 85-92.—Under the guise of a yearbook 
evaluation study, 22 prejudiced and nonprejudiced white 
male undergraduates inspected 50 photographs of blacks 
and whites. With inspection time as the dependent 
measure, a significant interaction occurred between race 
of the person depicted in the photograph and 55 
prejudice level. Nonprejudiced Ss spent equal amounts 
of time looking at white and at black photos, whereas 
[оше Ss spent significantly less time looking at 

lack than at white photos (p < .01). Attractivenes 
ratings revealed that all Ss, regardless of their level o! 
prejudice, rated the photographs of whites as mos 
attractive. Results are discussed in terms of motivations, 
and cognitive studies in prejudice research—Journa 
abstract. 7 

3071. Solar, Diana & Mehrabian, Albert. (U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) Impressions based on contradictory 
information as a function of affiliative bese 
cognitive style. Journal of Experimental Кезей! 
Personality, 1973(Apr), vd. 6d 339-346.— Proposed 
and tested with 396 undergraduates a rationale for ү. 
prediction of the degree and the direction of дївргоро” 
tionate weighting of contradictory cues їп impress 3 
formation. The information was кошу БО E 
target person was described in slide presentations 
affilianve and nonaffiliative. The 5 experimental facto 
were order of presentation of the contradictory mn 
tion and presence vs absence of a task between the 250 о 
of presentations. 2 personality variables, S'S cogni 
style and affiliative tendency, were also measure SS 
means of questionnaires. Consistent with prediction of 
was found that Ss with higher scores on the measur dud 
affiliative tendency resolved the contradictory info 
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tion by perceiving the target person as more affiliative. 
The affiliative-tendency effect was magnified for Ss 
whose cognitive style made it difficult for them to hold 
emotions in abeyance while making interpersonal judg- 
ments (ie., unable to disengage cognitions and emo- 
tions). An expected primacy effect was also obtained; Ss 
weighted the information they received first more than 
the information they received last. A significant, though 
unpredicted, effect was obtained for the interpolated task 
factor; the target person was judged as more affiliative 
when an interpolated task separated the contradictory 
information than when the task was absent. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3072. Solursh, Lionel P. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) A questionnaire survey of Rochdale College: 
“An 18-storey flophouse." Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 179-184.—Summarizes results of a 
questionnaire survey of Rochdale College, an 18-story 
building used primarily for residential purposes, viewed 
from within as a community and thought of from 
without as a haven for long-haired, drug-using, unwash- 
ed, welfare-receiving American draft-dodgers. Approxi- 
mately 31% of the known residents returned the 
questionnaire. Responses clarify questions about age, 
Sex, and marital distribution, education, place of birth, 
income, activities in Rochdale, nonmedical drug use, and 
health habits.—Journal abstract. 

3073. Statt, David. (Fordham U., Lincoln Center) 
Flag choices of elite American and Canadian children. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 85-86.—Re- 
plicated E. D. Lawson's (see PA, Vol. 38:647 and Vol. 
40:1506) studies on the flag preferences of lower- and 
middle-class public school children in the U.S. and 
Canada, with 120 elite private school children. As 
previously found, responses to the United Nations, U.S., 
Russian, and Canadian flags were very similar for both 
national samples. In addition, the choice patterns of the 
elite children and the nonelites of previous studies were 
also very similar.—Journal abstract. 

. 3074. Stewart, Robert A.; Tutton, S. Jane & Steele, 
Richard E. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, England) 
Stereotyping and personality: |. Sex differences in 
Perception of female physiques. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 811-814.—25 male 
and 25 female university students ranked 6 somatotyped 
female physiques on 15 concepts. Ss demonstrated 
Significant social stereotyping in 14 of the concepts. Men 
Were significantly more consistent in stereotyping on 6 
Concepts (Like Least, Like Best, Wife, Old, Homosexual, 
and Alcoholic), while female Ss were more consistent on 
the Concept Self. Findings suggest that sex differences in 
Stereotyping are specific to certain concepts and do not 
Teflect a general sex difference.—Journal abstract. 

p 3075. Storms, Michael D. (U. Kansas) Videotape and 

е attribution process: Reversing actors’ and observ- 
ers’ points of view. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 165-175.—2 actor Ss 
at a time engaged in a brief, unstructured conversation 
while 2 observer Ss looked on. A total of 120 male 
undergraduates participated. Later a questionnaire mea- 
Sured the actors’ attributions of their own behavior in the 
Conversation either to dispositional, internal causes or to 
Situational, external causes. Similarly, each O attributed 
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his matched actor’s behavior. Videotapes of the conver- 
sation, replayed to Ss before the attribution question- 
naire, provided an experimental manipulation of visual 
orientation. Some actors and Os saw no videotape 
teplay, while other Ss saw a tape that merely repeated 
their original visual orientations. Results show that the 
actors attributed relatively more to the situation than the 
Os. A 3rd set of actors saw a tape of themselves, while 
some Os saw the other participant with whom their 
matched actor had been conversing. With this reorienta- 
tion, self-viewing actors attributed relatively more to 
their own dispositions than Os. Results indicate the 
importance of visual orientation in determining attribu- 
tional differences between actors and Os. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3076. Stotland, Ezra; Reed, Thomas; Thomson, 
Solveig & Katz, Arnold. (U. Washington) Social schema- 
ta of American college students. Human Relations, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 26(2), 171-188.—Studied the social 
schemata of college students using a picture-caption 
questionnaire method, depicting situations of similarity, 
liking, helping, communication, influence, status, and 
power. Birth-order hypotheses were not confirmed, and 
no sex differences were found. Findings suggest that the 
person who likes more than he is liked is perceived to 
help more than he is helped, to talk more than the other , 
person, to be influenced by the other person more than 
he influences. Similarly, helping and liking seem to be 
related, as well as talking and liking, in students’ 
perceptions. The tendency for Ss to draw inferences 
about social situations on the basis of little information is 
noted. The degree of uniformity among students" 
perceptions was found to be surprising, suggesting the 
uniformity of college student culture influencing social 
perceptions.—W. W. Meissner. 

3077. Streufert, Siegfried & Sandler, Sandra I. 
(Purdue U.) Perceived success and competence of the 
opponent, or the Laboratory Dien Bien Phu. Journal of 
Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 84-93. 
— Studied the effect of information relevance and 
information availability on perceptual differences be- 
tween Chinese and American nationals. 24 U.S. citizens 
and 24 nationals of Hong Kong or Taiwan participated 
as same-national pairs in the Tactical and Negotiations 
Game. Participants’ perceptions of success, failure, and 
competence levels for their own team (under conditions 
where judgments could be based on varying levels of 
relevant information) and for a supposed opposing team 
(under conditions where perceptions had to be inferred 
in the absence of information) were obtained. It was 
found that Americans and Chinese did not differ in 
ratings of their own team. Chinese, as opposed to 
Americans, perceived the opposing team as having more 
success, less failure, and more competence. The percep- 
tual errors of the French and Viet Minh which led to the 
defeat of the French at Dien Bien Phu were replicated in 
the laboratory for Americans and Chinese. Areas in 
which such potential cultural differences (oriental vs 
occidental) might be important are mentioned.—Journal 
abstract. 

3078. Sutherland, Anne E. & Insko, Chester A. 
(Meredith Coll.) Attraction and interestingness of 
anticipated interaction. Journal of Personality, 
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1973(Jun), Vol. 41(2), 234-243.—The interestingness of 
an expected future interaction was manipulated by 
telling the Ss that their future discussion topic was to be 
either dating behavior or study habits. A significant 
Future Interaction X Discussion Topic interaction was 
found for attraction such that anticipated future interac- 
tion had a greater effect for the dating behavior topic 
than for the study habits topic.—Journal abstract. 

3079. Tesch, Frederick Е.; Huston Ted L. & 

Indenbaum, Eugene A. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Attitude similarity, attraction, and physical proximity in 
a dynamic space. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 63-72.— Tested the relationship 
between attraction (as a result of attitude similarity) and 
physical proximity in a dynamic, rather than fixed- 
feature, space. Attraction of 116 female Ss toward a 
female confederate was manipulated by means of false 
feedback on a 1971 attitude survey that indicated 1 of 5 
degrees of similarity—0, 25, 50, 75, or 100%. Ss then 
briefly interacted with the confederate in a dynamic 
space. Ss’ spatial behaviors were not directly related to 
attitude similarity-dissimilarity or to attraction as 
measured by the Interpersonal Judgment Scale. Implica- 
tions for the generality of the similarity-proximity 
relationship and for research on nonverbal communica- 
tion are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3080. Tewes, Uwe. (Hannover Medical Coll., Clinical 
Psychological Section, W. Germany) [Some conditions 
for discrimination of the emotional status of perceived 
facial expressions.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(2), 317-346. 
—Conducted a series of experiments to test the feasibili- 
ty of using photographs for judging the emotional status 
of the depicted persons. Different groups of 60-120 
students served as Ss. The ability of Ss to discriminate 
facial expressions depended upon the appeal of the 

| stimuli, knowledge of the situation in which the depicted 
| person was involved, and the neuroticism of S. Lack of 
control of the interactions between various factors for 
[сые is suggested Y account for different results 
obtained in previous studies. (English & French summar- 

ies) (46 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. E 

3081. Vanbeselaere, Norbert. (Lab. of Experimental 
Social Psychology, Louvain, Belgium) Attitude change 
and frequency of presentation. Psychologica Belgica, 
1973, Vol. 13(1), 69-87.— Tested К. B. Zajonc's hypothe- 
sis that the mere repeated exposure of a stimulus object 
enhances favorable attitudes toward the object. 72 2nd 
and 3rd year high school students, 24 in each condition 
were presented with projected pictures of humans 
noncentrally located in natural environments. In Condi- 
tions 1 and 2, favorability of attitudes toward positively 

and negatively evaluated stimuli, respectively, decreased 
as a function of repeated exposure. The same trend was 
observed in Condition 3 with low presentation frequen- 
cies. Results are interpreted to suggest that the validity of 
Zajonc's hypothesis be restricted to completely novel 
stimuli. (English abstract)—S. Slak. 

3082. Veevers, J. E. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Voluntarily childless wives: An tory 
study. Sociology & Social Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
57(3), 356—366.—In-depth unstructured interviews with a 
ionrandom sample of 52 voluntarily childless wives 
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suggest that most had remained childless through a series 
of postponements of childbearing, involving at least 4 
separate stages. It is noted that informal sanctioning of 
childless couples is most intense during the 4th and 5th 
yrs of marriage. Factors related to satisfaction with 
childlessness are discussed in terms of the symbolic 
importance of adoption and of supportive ideologies. 
—Journal abstract. 

3083. Walker, Thomas G. & Main, Eleanor C. (Emory 
U.) Choice shifts in political decisionmaking: Federal 
judges and civil liberties cases. Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 39—48.—Studied wheth- 
er group-induced attitudinal shifts in decision making 
take place outside the experimental laboratory and 
whether choice shift theory can be applied to the 
understanding of political behavior of actors engaged in 
socially relevant decisionmaking. A random sample of 
civil liberties decisions in Federal District Courts for the 
years 1963-1968 were examined. The hypothesis that 
there are systematic differences between single-judge and 
collegial court decisions was confirmed. Parties claiming 
a violation of constitutional rights increase the probabili- 
ty of successfully convincing a district judge when they 
are able to have their litigation heard by a 3-judge court. 
The finding that judges are more likely to shift to à 
libertarian position when moving from the individual to 
the collegial decisionmaking condition holds when the 
data are examined in aggregate form and when the 
behavior of individual judges is studied under both 
decisionmaking settings.—Journal abstract. 

3084. Wallace, Douglas H. (Virginia Commonwealth 
U.) Student activist and establishment orientations: 
Conflict of values or misperception? Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1183-1188.—Ad- 
ministered the Rokeach Value Survey, a survey of 

nal values, and a measure of perception of the 
values of the “opposite side” to 105 undergraduates. Self- 
defined “activist” and “establishment” oriented Ss 
differed significantly in their perception of each other's 
value systems. Results suggest that the apparent cont 
is over which means are to be employed to reac 
mutually held endstates.—Journal abstract. U. 

3085. Weiner, Michael J. & Wright, Frances E. (U. 
North Carolina, Greensboro) Effects of undergoing 
arbitrary discrimination upon subsequent attitudes 
toward a minority group. Journal of Applied Бок, 
Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 94-102.— Tested ae 
hypothesis that having been both the object of рге] 
and discrimination and the discriminator, a chil wi 
less likely to hold prejudiced beliefs and exhi 
discriminatory behavior toward a minority grOUP- di 
female and 29 male white 3rd-graders in 2 classes serv 
as Ss. One class was randomly divided into Orange Ls. 
Green groups. On Day 1, Orange children were Su 
ior" and Green children were "inferior." On Ds i 
statuses were reversed. On Day 3 and again 2 wks ў i 
the experimental class was significantly more like ps 
desire a picnic with a group of black children and ae 
less-prejudiced beliefs when compared to controls, Re 

manipulation did not affect performance on Days 

3.—Journal abstract. ot 
3086. Wilson, Glenn D. & Nias, David К. (PSr pw 

Psychiatry, U. London, England) The need for à 
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approach to attitude measurement. In G. D. Wilson 
(Ed.), The psychology of conservatism. London, England: 
Academic Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. £5. 

3087. Wilson, Glenn D. (Ed.). (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, England) The psychology of conservatism. 
London, England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. £5. 
—Describes the development of Wilson and Patterson's 
Conservatism Scale (C-Scale) and reports the findings of 
a team of researchers who used the C-Scale to determine 
the personality correlates of conservative attitudes 
toward specific issues (e.g., birth control). 

3088. Wilson, Glenn D. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, England) Development and evaluation of the 
C-Scale. In G. D. Wilson (Ed. The psychology of 
conservatism. London, England: Academic Press, 1973. 
xv, 277 p. £5. 

3089. Wilson, Glenn D. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, England) The factor structure of the C-Scale. 
In G. D. Wilson (Ed.), The psychology of conservatism. 
London, England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. £5. 

3090. Wilson, Glenn D. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, England) A dynamic theory of conservatism. In 
G. D. Wilson (Ed), The psychology of conservatism. 
London, England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. £5. 

3091. Wilson, Glenn D. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, England) The concept of conservatism. In G. 
D. Wilson (Ed.), The psychology of conservatism. London, 
England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. £5. 

3092. Wolitzky, David L. (New York U., Research 
Center for Mental Health) Cognitive controls and 
person perception. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 36(2), 619-623.—Used the Embedded Figures Test 
and the Rod and Frame Test as measures of the field- 
dependence-field-independence cognitive control di- 
mension in a study with 36 undergraduates. The 
hypothesis that field-independence would be associated 
with greater accuracy in the discrimination of affective 
expression and implied meanings was supported by 
Significant correlations between the cognitive control 
measures and accuracy scores on Feldstein’s Affect 
Judgment Test and Sundberg’s Test of Implied Meaning. 
The role of cognitive controls in person perception and 
the implications of results for psychotherapy are discus- 
sed, (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3093. Wolosin, Robert J.; Sherman, Steven J. & Till, 
Amnon. (Indiana U.) Effects of cooperation and compet- 
Ton on responsibility attribution after success and 
ше; Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 9(3), 220-235.—Reports 2 experiments 
investigating attributions of responsibility for outcomes 
of social interaction. A total of 240 male undergraduates 
served as Ss. Pairs of Ss cooperated (Exp. I) or competed 
(Exp. П) in a response-matching task whose outcome 
pile exceeded (success condition), met (neutral condi- 
ion), or did not reach (failure condition) а prior- 
established expected outcome level. Afterwards, Ss 
attributed responsibility for their outcomes. It was found 
under both cooperation and competition that neutral 
ле tended to produce situational attribution and 
UCCéss produced self-attribution. However, failure 
Produced Partner attribution under cooperation but 

tuational attribution under competition. Results are 
Iscussed from the standpoint of 2 general theories of 
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responsibility attribution, the Ist emphasizing problem 
solving based on cues, and the 2nd emphasizing 
motivational biases. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3094. Woodbury, Roger. (North Carolina Dept. of 
Youth Development, Raleigh) Delinquents' attitudes 
toward the juvenile justice system. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1119-1124.—Administ- 
ered Attitudes Toward the Police, Attitudes Toward the 
Juvenile Court, Attitudes Toward Probation, and the T. 
Elmore Scale of Anomie to 73 white and 73 black 14-yr-. 
old male delinquents. White Ss had more unfavorable 
attitudes toward the juvenile court and more feelings of 
valuelessness and hopelessness, while blacks had more 
hostile attitudes toward the police and more feelings of 
powerlessness. Correlations suggest that attitudes toward 
legal agencies and anomie may be acquired independent- 
ly.—Journal abstract. 

3095. Zavala, Albert (Eds.) & Paley, James J. (Cornell 
Aeronautical Lab., Buffalo, N.Y.) Personal appearance 
identification. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1972. 
xv, 331 p.— Presents results of a series of law enforcem- 
ent experiments concerning how individuals recognize 
others. Data concerning exposure time, black and white 
vs color photographs, features used in identification, 
voice identification, distractibility, and racial and sexual 
differences in ability are presented. ORAT 

3096. Zych, Kenneth & Bolton, Brian. Galvanic skin 
responses and cognitive attitudes toward disabled 
persons. Rehabilitation Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 
19(4), 172-173.—Used 22 male undergraduates as Ss to 
show that the congruence between cognitive and affecti- 
ve components is not limited to ethnic and racial 
attitudes but occurs in attitudes toward disabled people 
as well. 
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3097. Amoroso, Donald M. & Brown, Marvin. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Problems in studying the 
effects of erotic material. Journal of Sex Research, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 9(3), 187-195.—Discusses 4 major 

roblems that make research on the effects of pornogra- 
phy difficult: recruitment of Ss for sex research, 
measurement of sexual arousal, assessing effects on 
sexual behavior, and general controls, Possible solutions 
are suggested. It is noted that at present the emphasis 
must be on what is investigated rather than on how it is 
investigated. (23 ref.)—E. B. Jaffa. 

3098. Blumenfeld, Warren S. (Georgia State U.) 
Effect of appearance of correspondence on response 
rate to a mail questionnaire survey. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 178.—Sent an alert letter, 
a letter of instruction and questionnaire, and a follow-up 
letter to 132 physical therapists. 66 Ss received corre- 
spondence appearing to be personal letters and 66 
received mimeographed copies. Overall response rate 
was 80% but no significant differences were found 
between the 2 groups.—L. Gorsey. ; 

3099. Cantor, Joanne R. & Zillman, Dolf. (Indiana U.) 
Resentment toward victimized protagonists and severi- 
ty of misfortunes they suffer as factors in humor 
appreciation. Journal of Experimental Research in Person- 
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ality, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 321-329.— Presented cartoons 
depicting a protagonist in a disparaging situation to 76 
college students. The cartoons were manipulated so that 
(a) the victimized protagonist was either sympathetic to 
or resented by the respondent and (b) the misfortune he 
suffered was either moderate or more severe. To rule out 
possible contributions to mirth deriving from "seeing 
one's affiliate triumph," the disparagement was shown as 
brought about by agents such as animals and children, 
уо were initially not affiliated with the respondent. 
Rating scales showed that resentment toward the 
victimized protagonist, as compared to positive affect, 
significantly enhanced humor appreciation regardless of 
the severity of the misfortune involved. This finding was 
interpreted as consistent with predictions from T. 
Hobbes and W. McDougall's theories of mirth and as 
inconsistent with Freudian reasoning. The effect of 
increased severity of misfortune was found to be 
negligible under conditions of positive affect but to 
impair significantly humor appreciation under condi- 
tions of negative affect. This finding was not anticipated 
from any of the rationales discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. Ў 
3100. Carver, Ronald P. (American Inst. for Research, 
Silver Spring, Md.) Effects of increasing the rate of 
speech presentation upon comprehension. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 118-126. 
—Predicted that there is a threshold in speech rate 
beyond which comprehension drops sharply. In Exp. I, 
previous data which supported this hypothesis were 
reanalyzed to determine if previous results were artifacts 
of traditional psychometric techniques. Data involved 
360 Ss listening to a 2,925-word passage at 125-400 
words/min. The functional relationship varied with the 
particular measurement approach employed. In Exp. II, 
previously collected data were reanalzyed, which invol- 
| ved 54 Ss subjectively rating their degree of understand- 
| ing of 10 passages presented at 75-450 words/min. It is 
| concluded that there is a threshold duration for speech 
MAE. a ref.)—Journal abstract. 
. Cooper, Franklin S. How is lan; col 
| by speech? In J. F. Kavanagh & I. G. Maine (ean, 
Language by ear and by eye: The relationship between 
speech and reading. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology Press, 1972. xiv, 398 p. $10.—Discus- 
ses speech as the vehicle for spoken language, which, as a 
total interpersonal communication process, involves 
production, transmission, and reception processes. The 
encoded nature of speech, mechanisms of encoding and 
decoding, and speech perception are discussed, and an 
outline presented of the development of spoken langua e 
from semantics (deep structure) through syntax cod 
structure) and phonology (phonetic structure) to speech 
(acoustic structure). (24 ref.) 

3102. de Menasce, J. [Observation of a dysarthric on 
his means of communication.] (Fren) Journal de Psycho- 
logie Normale et Pathologique, 1973(Jan), No. 1—2, 
209-220.— Reports the linguistic experiences of a bilin- 
gual professor during the course of 2 neurocerebral 

attacks. The Ist provoked partial aphasia which regres- 
sed after 1 mo. The conservation or recuperation of 
languages learned at different ages and at different levels 
is related. Certain permanences are related to known 
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facts about laterality. The distinction rests very clearly 
between consciousness and interior speech. 10 yrs later 
the 2nd attack provoked only a dysarthry without any 
alteration of the symbolic function of language. Essen- 
tially the observations illuminate asymmetric intercom- 
munication.—L. A. Ostlund. 

3103. Esper, Erwin A. Analogy and association in 
linguistics and psychology. Athens, Ga.: U. Georgia 
Press, 1973. xxxii, 231 p. $11.—Presents a survey of the 
theories of the role of analogy and association in human 
behavior from the time of the ancient Greeks to the 
present. Topics covered include definitions of the term 
"analogy," studies with miniature linguistic systems, and 
linguistics in the laboratory. (12 p. ref.) 

3104. Ferreiro, Emilia; Ford, Gladys & Jakubowicz, 
Celia. [The use of Chomsky's theory in psychoanalytic 
research.] (Span) Acta Psiquiatrica y Psicologia de 
América Latina, 1973(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 100-108.—Dis- 
cusses the use of Chomsky’s theory of generative 
grammar in David Liberman's book Linguistics, Com- 
municative Interaction and Psychoanalytic Process. It is 
concluded that (a) the concepts of grammar, phrase 
structure, deep structure, surface structure, and transfor- 
mation, are misinterpreted by Liberman; and (b) the 
linguistic analysis of selected material in Liberman's 
book does not correspond to a transformational analysis. 
—English summary. $ 

3105. Fonagy, Ivan. [Pulsation bases of phonation: 
И (Fren) Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 35(4), 543-591.—Outlines the pulsation interpreta- 
tion of vowels and consonants. Topics discussed include 
(а) accent of intensity; (b) voice; (с) intonation, 
including aspects of anger and tenderness, joy, musical 
language, complaint, flirting, irony, and ambiguity; (d) 
the melodic curve; and (e) prose factors of expression 
and communication. (64 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

3106. Franzwa, Dale. (Brooklyn Coll City О. New 
York) |nfluence of meaningfulness, picture detail, and 
presentation mode on visual retention. AV Communica- 
tion Review, 1973(Sum), Vol. 21(2), 209-223.—123 5+ 
were shown slides showing animals previously identifie 
as familiar or unfamiliar. 6 groups saw slides in full m 
or as line drawings, with or without the names of the 
animals printed on the picture or spoken on audio 
accompanying the slides. Ss then were shown test sli i 
and asked to identify pictures seen previously. Кебу У 
show that Ss were more likely to remember having Se E 
familiar, rather than unfamiliar, animals, and those see 
in color, rather than as line drawings. Adding printe 
names to the pictures interfered with recognition" 
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motor mechanisms might account for the human 
acquisition of language. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3108. Goodstadt, Barry E. & Hjelle, Larry A. (Ameri- 
can Inst. for Research, Silver Spring, Md.) Power to the 
powerless: Locus of control and the use of power. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 27(2), 190-196.—40 internally and externally con- 
trolled male undergraduates were given a range of 
powers with which to supervise 3 fictitious workers, one 
of whom presented a supervisory problem. In dealing 
with the problem worker, externally controlled Ss (high 
powerless) used significantly more coercive power (e.g., 
threat of deduction of points, threat of firing) than did 
internally controlled Ss (low powerless). In addition, 
internals relied more on personal persuasive powers than 
did externals. Results are explained in terms of differen- 
tial expectancy of successful influence of internals and 
externals. The type of supervisory problem also affected 
the type of power used. A problem of ineptness resulted 
in greater use of expert power, while a poor-attitude 
problem evoked more coercive powers. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3109. Gross, Alan E.; Riemer, Barbara S. & Collins, 
Barry E. (Ohio State U.) Audience reaction as a 
determinant of the speaker’s self-persuasion. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 9(3), 
246-256.— Tested effects of audience feedback on 
speaker attitudes. 107 male Ss with initial beliefs on both 
sides of an issue (women's role) were assigned to speak 
for or against their own position; then an "audience" 
provided 1 of 3 types of feedback (speaker was sincere, 
speaker was insincere, no feedback) ina 2 X 2 X 3 
design. Ss who received sincere feedback showed greater 
change in the direction of their speech than did those 
who received insincere feedback. No feedback treat- 
ments resulted in intermediate change. This sincere 
> no feedback > insincere ordering of means held 
for both pro- and counterattitudinal speakers and for 
both pretest attitudes. A main effect for pretest attitude 
was also obtained. 2 additional control groups allowed 
for a Separate analysis of the effects of (a) preparing and 
delivering the speech, and (b) audience reaction to the 
Speech. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

31 10. Helson, Ravenna. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
heroic, the comic, and the tender: Patterns of literary 
fantasy and their authors. Journal of Personality, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 41(2), 163-184.—Criterion ratings of 
creativity and cluster scores on three stylistic-motive 
patterns—the heroic, comic, and tender—were obtained 
fora sample of works of literary fantasy. Data describing 
Personality and work habits were presented for 27 male 
authors, Creativity of the books correlated negatively 
ма discipline and conventionality, and positively with 
iterary ambition, involvement in work, and value 
attached to autonomy. Authors of creative heroic and 
tender fantasy showed the extremes of high and low ego- 
assertiveness. Personal history data showed that these 2 
groups of authors reported weak or negative relation- 
Ships with the father and mother, respectively. (35 ref.) 
—Journal abstract, 
of 2111: Hollander, Stephen W. & Jacoby, Jacob. Recall 
Ad. агу, mixed-up TV commercials. Journal of 

vertising Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 39-42. 
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—Conducted an experiment using 96 college students to 
test brand recall after exposure to 3 brands of television 
commercials, intact and with their audio and video 
Portions interchanged. Results show that the incongruity 
of the interchanged portions’ exposure experience 
enhanced brand recall.—J. C. Franklin. 

3112. Kavanagh, James F. & Mattingly, Ignatius G. 
(Eds... (National Inst. of Child Health & Human 
Development, Bethesda, Md.) Language by ear and by 
eye: The relationships between speech and reading. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 
Press, 1972. xiv, 389 p. $10. 

3113. Klima, Edward S. How alphabets might reflect 
language. In J. F. Kavanagh & I. G. Mattingly (Eds.), 
Language by ear and by eye: The relationship between 
speech and reading. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology Press, 1972. xiv, 398 p. $10.—Inter- 
prets orthography as a general principle by which units 
of language are represented by orthographic units so that 
the former can be reconstructed from their orthographic 
representation. Principles of the latter are demonstrated, 
including the comparison of dominance and opacity of 
surface phonemes, dominance of underlying sound 
segments, internal and external word boundaries, opacity 
of morphophonemic processes not involving lexical 
categories, and the transparency of only regular phono- 
logical rules. 

3114. Kraemer, Alfred J. A cultural self-awareness / 
approach to improving intercultural communication ' 
skills. HumRRO Professional Paper, 1973(Apr), No. 5-73, 
16 p.—Argues that communication between persons of 
differing cultural backgrounds can be hindered by 
culturally-conditioned assumptions that they make about 
each other's cognitions. An exercise is described which is 
designed to reduce this effect through increased cultural 
self-awareness. It involves participants in analyzing 
video recordings of staged “excerpts” from intercultural 
dialogues that contain subtle manifestations of cultural 
influences present in American society. Participants 
learn how to recognize such manifestations. This difficult 
process is facilitated by grouping the excerpts into 

uences and having each sequence show several 
manifestations of the same cultural influence, while 
noncultural influences are being varied from excerpt to 
excerpt. In each sequence the cultural influence is a 
common element gradually brought into focus.—Journal 
abstract. 

3115. Kuroda, Masasuke. (Tohoku U., Coll. of 
General Education, Sendai, Japan) Psychological pro- 
perties of brush, pen and pencil: Il. Tohoku Psychologica 
Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1—4), 103-112.—Compared results of 
a study in 1943 in Sendai on the psychological properties 
of writing tools with data gathered 22 yrs later from 12 
male and 12 female pupils of a university experimental 
junior high school. Data relating to the psychological 
properties of writing tools agreed almost completely 
between both experiments, in spite of many differences 
in Ss. Pencil writing was considered easiest, and Ss 
tended to make larger letters when using a brush. While 
the distance speed of the brush was similar to that of pen 
and pencil, the piece speed of the brush was the slowest. 
Implications for Japanese graphology are noted. 
—Journal abstract. 
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3116. Lamovec, Tatjana. (U. Ljubljana, Slovenia, 
Yugoslavia) [Effects of word repetition and some 
personality characteristics.] (Srcr) In Psiholoske razpra- 
ve: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: 
U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Studied semantic 
satiation as a function of extraversion-introversion, 
degree of neuroticism, sex and postsatiation time. 78 
undergraduates were dichotomized into 2 extreme 
groups for each of the 2 personality variables with the 
use of Eysenck's introversion and neuroticism scales. 4 
Slovenian-language words were satiated for 1 min 
followed by ⁄ min free association test, divided in 3 10- 
sec intervals. Responses were classified as semantic, i.e., 
semantically related to the word, or nonsemantic. 
Extraverts had more nonsemantic associations and 
females more semantic associations. Nonsemantic asso- 
ciations increased and semantic decreased as a function 
of time after association. The effect of neuroticism was 
not demonstrated.—S. Slak. 

3117. Lass, Norman J. & Clegg, Julia D. (West 
Virginia U., Medical School, Speech & Hearing Sciences 
Lab.) Comparative study of temporal characteristics of 
picture-elicited and topic-elicited speech. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 995-998.—25 
undergraduates presented 2 2-min impromptu speeches, 
one based on stimulus pictures and the other on a list of 
preselected topics. No significant differences were noted 
in temporal measures (over-all rate, speech time, pause 
time, number of pauses, speech-time ratio, and pause- 
time ratio) between these 2 types of speeches. Results 
suggest that the speech-eliciting technique cannot be 
validly used to explain differences in prior research on 
speaking rate. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3118. Leonard, Gregory & Lindauer, Martin S. (State 
University Coll. New York, Brockport) Aesthetic partici- 
pation and imagery arousal. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 977-978.—Administered 2 
self-rating scales on aesthetic activities (English, art, 
music, and theater) and imagery to 42 undergraduates. A 
correlation of .36 was found between aesthetic activities 
| and imagery arousal. In addition, imagery scores 

differentiated aesthetic participation scores, and there 

was little evidence for a sex difference. Findings are 
discussed in terms of their relevance to creativity and to 
imagery and aesthetics in general.—Journal abstract. 

3119. Mattingly, Ignatius С. Reading, the linguistic 

process, and linguistic awareness. In J. F. Kavanagh & 
I. G. Mattingly (Eds.), Language by ear and by eye: The 
relationship between speech and reading. Cambridge 
Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology Press, 1972. 
xiv, 398 p. $10.—Considers the relationship of the 
process of reading a language to the process of speaking 
and listening to it, and presents the viewpoint that 
speaking and listening are primary linguistic abilities. 
Reading is a secondary one which relies critically on the 
reader's awareness of these primary activities. The 
literature comparing reading and listening is reviewed, 
and the theory of reading as a language-based skill is 
discussed. (24 ref.) 

3120. McDonald, C. D. Linguistic coding: A new 
solution to an old problem. Journal of the Market 
Research Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(3), 163-181.—Des- 
cribes a coding system in which the respondent's actual 
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answers are coded directly and punched onto cards, 
rather than answers being classified beforehand. Its 
advantages over the traditional method are specified. 
The derivation of the description from N. Chomsky's 
theory of transformational grammar is explained. The 
card design for a brand image elicitation study, using a 
“subject-verb-predicate” format, is discussed in detail, 
and the coding procedure is described. Steps for 
analyzing the data, planned to extract needed informa- 
tion without wasting computer time, are recommended. 
It is pointed out how the method can be extended and 
adapted to other types of questions, interviews, research 
areas, and analyses. Development of the basic principle 
would enable researchers to make greater use of open- 
ended large-scale structured surveys, thus improving the 
quality of the information obtained, and assist in the 
analysis of less structured research, i.e., depth interviews. 
—1. Davis. 

3121. McNeill, David & Repp, Bruno. (U. Chicago, 

Psycholinguistics Lab.) Internal processes in speech 

. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(May), Vol. 53(5), 1320-1326.— Conducted a speech 
perception experiment and replication with a total of 25 
paid volunteers. The amount of time taken to perceive 
artificial stop consonants was approximately 120 msec. 
The duration of the formant transitions in the syllables 
employed was 50 msec (followed by a nondistinctive 
vowel). Processing thus outlasted relevant input by some 
70 msec. Moreover, forward masking developed as 
consonant processing took place, which could lead to 
masking within a single syllable and block further input. 
These results suggest that, for a significant fraction of the 
time, normal speech perception takes place in the 
absence of input. A view of speech perception compati- 
ble with such a limitation ascribes most of the perceptual 
structure of speech to largely autonomous internal 
processes, rather than to the acoustic structure of the 
speech signal. This signal serves primarily to trigger 07 
process of speech perception in this view.—Journa 
abstract. 

3122. Nerbonne, G. Patrick & Hipskind, Nicholas M 
(U. Massachusetts) Vocabularies of oral and graphs 
language. Language & Speech, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1600) 
57-66.—Analyzed the spontaneous stories construct E 
by 40 undergraduates using Card 2 of the TAT as 
reference. One-half of the Ss verbalized their stories Md 
recorded themselves on tape and the other Ss wrote t К. 
stories. There were no time limits and all responses d 
made in private. The spoken and written vocabular 
were similar in general word frequency characte ГО: 
and in the proportionate occurrence of personal d 
nouns, but differed in proportionate occurrence of kot 
and relative simplicity. Comparison with pn 
findings regarding the differences between conversa”. 
al and printed vocabularies suggests that variano P 
noun usage and relative simplicity are à function oa 
oral and graphic language modes. However, ре or 
usage did not appear to vary simply as à function. i 
and written language forms, suggesting а relatively ^9. 
occurrence of pronouns peculiar to conversation P^» 
as a special form of oral language. (23 ref.) 
abstract. 
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3123. Norman, Donald A. The role of memory in the 
understanding of language. In J. F. Kavanagh & I. G. 
Mattingly (Eds. Language by ear and by eye: The 
relationship between speech and reading. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology Press, 1972. 
xiv, 398 p. $10.—Examines in detail the evidence for 
postulating R. G. Crowder’s (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 2) 
precategorical acoustical storage system, and analyzes 
the steps required to understand language. Pattern 
recognition is discussed, as well as the necessity for 
memory, understanding a message and decoding speech, 
and 4 stages in memory identification. (21 ref.) 

3124. Patterson, John В. (U. Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Conservatism and aesthetic judgments. In G. 
D. Wilson (Ed.), The psychology of conservatism. London, 
England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. £5. 

3125. Powell, Arnold & Peters, Ray G. (Columbus 
Coll.) Semantic clues in comprehension of novel 
sentences. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, 
Pt. 2), 1307-1310.—Predicted that Ss would learn to 
recognize the recursive quality of semantically supported 
sentences although no feedback was provided. 80 
undergraduates received 20 self-embedded sentences 
containing 3 relative clauses. 10 sentences were semanti- 
cally supported and 10 were neutral. Results indicate 
that semantic clues facilitated Ss’ ability to decode the 
sentences. No transfer effect was evident, suggesting that 
solution of a sentence does not necessarily facilitate 
correct solution of additional sentences. 52 Ss stated that 
they perceived a pattern to the sentences, but 37 felt that 
the sentences were not grammatically correct.—Journal 
abstract. 

3126. Royer, James M. (U. Massachusetts) Memory 
effects for test-like-events during acquisition of foreign 
language vocabulary. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 32(1), 195-198.—60 undergraduates learned a 20- 
item Turkish-English vocabulary list under 3 conditions. 
Group T used a self-test procedure and studied the list 
gi they felt they had mastered all of the words. Group 
4 aa given the same amount of time but studied the list 
ER conditions which made it difficult to use a self-test 
emque. Group SM studied the list under the same 
ihe RAE as did Group S but was instructed to study 
tech, ist to mastery. Results suggest that the self-testing 
ШО provided more efficient learning of the list 
ie id the study-alone procedures. Findings support 
к ов that test-like events encourage memory 
E. activity which leads to more rapid and thorough 

inp Journal abstract. 

EAE Samarin, William J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Spes a) Glossolalia as regressive speech. Language & 
ut 1973(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 77-89.—Although there is 
pues erable agreement about the phonological charac- 
ds me of religious glossolalia, based for the most part 
TO QS produced by native speakers of English, 

ш differ widely about the causation of glossolalia. 
mns ro PSychological and physiological explanations 
is a lewed (particulary the hypothesis that glossolalia 
inad product of trance) and demonstrated to be 
ае because they are ad hoc and do not 
Er hend enough data. It is argued that a causative 

Hm meon for glossolalia must account for (а) religious 
olalic behavior that is not demonstrably pathologi- 
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cal or dissociative and (b) other spontaneous, ephemeral, 
and “meaningless” utterances in nonreligious contexts. It 
is suggested that there is a single phenomenon of 
linguistic “regression” whose basic component is a 
stream of speech produced unconsciously with early 
acquired rules of phonation but more or less consciously 
modified according to socially meaningful values and 
attitudes. It would appear, therefore, that there is a broad 
spectrum of anomalous speech of which religious 
glossolalia is only one manifestation. Moreover, although 
physiological-psychological states are not irrelevant to 

lossolalic output, sociocultural factors are also determi- 
nant. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3128. Schewe, Charles D. (U. Massachusetts) Selec- 
ted social psychological models for analyzing buyers. 
Journal of Marketing, 1973(Jul), Vol. 37(3), 31-39.—Re- 
views for marketing purposes 4 contemporary social 
psychological theories: McCelland model of achievem- 
ent motivation, Goffman role theory model, Festinger 
and related cognitive consistency theories, and Riesman 
social character model. It is concluded that these theories 
do not adequately consider situational and other 
delimiting variables. Some of these models also resist 
confirmation because of their lack of a reliable and valid 
measure of the underlying construct. (64 ref.)—R. R. 
Shepps. 

3129. Scott, Joseph E. & Franklin, Jack L. (Ohio State 
U.) Sex references in the mass media. Journal of Sex 
Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 9(3), 196-209.—Ascertained 
general cultural changes with respect to sex as portrayed 
in the mass media between 1950-1970. Public periodicals 
were examined as to the quantity of references to sex, 
percentage of liberal references, and the coverage of 
ific sexual activities. Findings indicate that number 
of references to sex and number of liberal references to 
sex increased with each decade; references to abortion, 
birth control, pregnancy, and illegitimacy increased 
more than any other category. The effect of special 
interest groups on the mass media’s coverage of sex is 
discussed.—£. B. Jaffa. У 

3130. ЅШег, Fred Н. & Jones, Vernon J. (U. British 
Columbia, Faculty of Commerce & Business Adminis- 
tration, Vancouver, Canada) Newspaper campaign 
audience segments. Journal of Advertising Research, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 27-31.—Test ad campaigns were 
run weekly for 6 wks in a newspaper read by a panel, and 
segmented and unsegmented (within the newspaper) 
measurements made on duplicated and unduplicated 
audiences and average frequency of ad exposure. Data 
demonstrate that audience segments within a newspaper 
can be identified and that they overlap. It is suggested 
that overlap must be accounted for in correctly assessing 
advertising coverage.—J. C. Franklin. 

3131. Simon, J.; Bataille, M.; Dombre F. & 
Laterrasse, C. (U. Toulouse, National Center for Scien- 
tific Research, France) [Differences in language used by 
mothers of various socioeconomic classes when cor- 
recting children.] (Fren) Journal de Psychologie Normale 
et Pathologique, 1973(Jan), No. 1-2, 175-188.—12 disad- 
vantaged mothers and 9 advantaged mothers classified 
25 items relative to language used in correcting their 
children. The hypothesis that mothers from different 
socioeconomic classes would use language differently 
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was partially confirmed by the results. While references 
to common models appeared, there was a clear differen- 
tiation on 12 items as a function of the socioeconomic 
variable. There was a predominance of cognitive 
corrections among the advantaged mothers; among the 
disadvantaged mothers, the predominance was in the 
affective and practical areas.—L. A. Ostlund. 

3132. Slak, Stefan. (U. Toledo) [Determination of 

average information of language with the method of 
information transmission.] (Sloe) In Psiholoske razprave: 
IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. 
Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Studied the information 
value of English language with the use of information 
theory, using the measure of information transmitted (T) 
rather than Shannon's guessing game technique. 30 male 
and 50 female American students were used. 400 English 
prose texts, 100 letters long, were selected, 5 texts per S. 
Ss had to guess successive letters after knowing from 
1-14 and 99 preceding letters. T between true letter and 
S's guess was computed for each length of known 
preceding text. The nth order information estimate was 
obtained by subtracting nth order T from input informa- 
tion or lst-order information estimate. 2nd order 
information estimate was 3.19 bits, 3rd order estimate 
2.97 bits, and from 13th order on about 2.22 bits. Results 
up to I5th order of information estimates are similar to 
Shannon’s, while the 100th order of information estimate 
of about 2.22 bits is higher than Shannon's estimate of 
about 13 bits. Possible reasons for this discrepancy are 
discussed. It is suggested that information content of 
language may not correspond to the same amount of 
information as that which an S is able to use in his 
processing of language.—S. Slak. 

3133. Snowberg, Richard L. (U. Arkansas, Little 
Rock) Bases for the selection of background colors for 
transparencies. AV Communication Review, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 21(2), 191-207.—Studied the effect of background 
color on the legibility of projected printed messages by 
testing green, red, blue, yellow, and white backgrounds 
with black letters of 5 different sizes in terms of visual 
acuity. Visual acuity measures were taken under a 
variety of conditions from 48 Ss. With luminance 
(brightness) equalized, the best colors for legibility were, 
in rank order, white, yellow, green, red, and blue. With 
equal transmissions, results were inconsistent.—D. Е. 
Anderson. 

.3134. Stern, H. Willard. (Newark State Coll.) A 
philosophical analysis of the use of “comprehension” in 
an educational context. Reading World, 1973(May), Vol. 
12(4), 246-267.—Uses linguistic philosophy to examine 
the use of the term “comprehension” in readin, 
methodology. 18 uses of the term are identified and 
applicable theories are presented. It appears that Teading 

methodologists favor ideational, rather than referential 
or behavioral theories of meaning. It is concluded that 
(a) reading techniques correspond to certain no-longer- 
relevant philosophical systems, (b) "comprehension" 
involves a wider range of meaning than implied in a 
dictionary definition, (c) reading methodologists lack a 
system to explain semantic relationships, and (d) most of 
the uses of the term "comprehension" are divorced from 
any appropriate theoretical or linguistic systems. Indexes 
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using the term "comprehension" drawn from textbooks 
on reading methodology are appended.—L. Gorsey. 

3135. Stevens, Kenneth N. Segments, features, and 
analysis by synthesis. . In J. F. Kavanagh & I. G, 
Mattingly (Eds.), Language by ear and by eye: The 
relationship between speech and reading. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology Press, 1972, 
xiv, 398 p. $10.—Further explores F. S. Cooper's (see PA, 
Vol. Sl:Issue 2) ideas on speech production and 
discusses the manner in which phonetic segments are 
coded in the acoustic signal. An analysis-by-synthesis 
model, for direct auditory analysis which scans for 
acoustic attributes or cues in the decoding of speech, is 
diagrammatically presented. 

3136. Todorov, T. [Analysis of discourse: Example of 
riddles.] (Fren) Journal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique, 1973(Jan) No. 1-2, 135-155.—Studied 
riddles as a type of discourse postulating the relative 
autonomy of riddles with regard to linguistic material 
immediately observable. Analysis pursued a study of the 
relationship between 2 cues, symbolic organization and 
the figural organization. On the symbolic plane it was 
possible to distinguish between synthetic and analytic 
questions and between definitions and riddles. Next 
Observed were relationships between synecdotes, meta- 
phors, metonymy, etc between the 2 cues. On the figural 
plane, it was possible to distinguish the notion of 
Opposition, e.g, lack of resemblance, paradoxes, and 
contradictions. (18 ref.}—L. A. Ostlund. 

3137. Twyman, W. A. Designing advertising research 
for marketing decisions. Journal of the Market Research 
Society, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 71-100.— Considers the 
relationship between advertising and marketing research 
and provides various approaches to relevant experimen- 
tation. The formation, diagnosis, and assessment of 
evaluation techniques are considered. A distinction is 
made between “exploratory” research (small scale 
studies with less structured interviewing) and "represen- 
tative" research (larger scale studies). Experiments 1n 
each phase of evaluation are informally reported ап 
Characteristics of group behavior, measurements A 
attitude change, and the validity of intention-to-buy a 
persuasion scores are discussed. Recall as a measure o 
advertising effectiveness and as a research technique ii 
also examined; similar results were found for 24-hr b 
and pretesting. Recommendations for other areas 
research are presented.—L. Gorsey. 

3138. Tyler, Parker. Screening 
poy in the movies. Garden 

chor, 1973. xx, 361 p. $4.95. " 

3139. Valiente, Rafael. (Georgia State U.) Mechanical 


" Advertising 
correlates of ad recognition. Journa! of асе. 


the sexes: 
City, NY- 


ads in a trade and in a general magazine on a пи 
ndinag gi size) ani 


EE 

3140. Wilson, Glenn D. (Inst. of Psychiatry, t0 

London, England) Conservatism and respon of 
. D. Wilson (Ed), The psycholog) 
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conservatism. London, England: Academic Press, 1973. 
xv, 271 p. £5. 

3141. Yelding, David J. & Haldane, Ian R. An 
incentive test. Journal of the Market Research Society, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 101—111.—Investigated the effects 
of various incentives (unconditional prize, prize for 
performance, a chance to win a large cash prize, or no 
incentive) on questionnaire return by a TV program 
rating panel. Only the offer of a chance to win a fairly 
large cash prize significantly affected response rate. 
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3142. Abbott, Robert D.; Fry, R. Michael & Keim- 
Abbott, Sylvia. (California State U., Fullerton) Tests of 
an alternative explanation of data supporting the R 
scale of MMPI as a measure of acquiescence. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1243-1246. 
—Hypothesized that high-R and low-R Ss would 
differentially rate the social desirability scale values 
(SDSV) c^ ~ality statements. In Exp. I, 27 low-R 
males, 25 iow a; 1emales, 1° high-R m~'ss, and 25 high-R 
females were identified from a sample of 102 males and 
141 females who rated the SDSV of 176 personality 
statements used by A. L. Edwards and J. Walsh in 1963. 
In Exp. П, 16 low-R males, 17 low-R females, 19 high-R 
males, and 16 high-R females (selected from 139 
respondents) rated 300 trait adjectives used in a 1972 
study by R. Abbott, R. Fry, and S. Keim-Abbott. The 
hypothesis was not supported in either experiment. 
Results support the original hypothesis of A. L. Edwards 
and R. Abbott (see PA, Vol. 44:673) that the R scale 
measures the tendency to respond "true" to personality 
items and trait adjectives without regard for the content 
of these items.—Journal abstract. 

3143. Altman, Harold; Gynther, Malcolm D.; Warbin, 
Robert W. & Sletten, Ivan W. (U. Missouri) A new 
empirical automated MMPI interpretive program: The 
eng code type. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
97XOct), Vol. 28(4), 495-498.—24 white patients from 
ап original sample of 1,125 received a 6-8 MMPI code 
type and 44 Ss received an 8-6 type. A replication sample 
was also obtained. A comparison was made between 
each code type and various descriptors. A psychotic 
Sos emerged dominated by paranoid and schizo- 
i епіс symptoms and hostile affect. Results suggest that 
Fa findings can be generalized with more confidence 
X correlates of other 2-point code types.—E. J. 

ronenberger. 

3144. Averill, James R. (U. Massachusetts) The dis- 
Position of psychological dispositions. Journal of Experi- 
iid Research in Personality, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 
ER 82.—Briefly examines the argument of previous 
боё that personality traits аге not real properties 

замаца but merely value judgments оп the part of 
Vaca generally, an analysis is made of dispositional 
Giese es, of which personality traits аге one instance. 
dis ions are posed concerning the definition of 
Peru ГОА concepts, whether dispositional qualities 
el © in the actor or the О, and whether dispositions can 
d M behavior. Answers to these questions provide the 
18 Tor a consideration of why persons tend to invoke 
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personality traits to explain the behavior of others, but 
not to explain their own behavior. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3145. Bamber, James Н. (Queenss О. Belfast, 
Northern Ireland) The Junior P.E.N. Inventory in 
Ireland. Irish Journal of Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 
1-8.—Administered the Junior Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (JEPI) to 14-15 yr olds (N — 341) from 6 
grammar schools and 5 secondary intermediate schools 
in Northern Ireland. Means comparable with JEPI 
norms were found for all groups with the exception of 
grammar school females on the Extraversion scale. On 
the Neuroticism scale, grammar school Ss had means 
comparable to JEPI norms, but those for secondary 
intermediate Ss were significantly higher. On the Psycho- 
ticism scale, distinct profiles emerged for males (regard- 
less of academic status) and for grammar school females. 
Implications are discussed in light of previous findings. 
—Journal abstract. 

3146. Barton, K.; Cattell, R. B. & Conner, D. V. (U. 
Illinois) The identification of “state” factors through P- 
technique factor analysis. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 459-463.—Tested a 36-yr-old 
female S on 68 variables on 99 occasions over a period of 
3 mo. Test scores on the variables were correlated over 
Occasions, and the resulting correlation was matrix 
factored. Each factor was compared to state factors 
already found in previous P-technique researches. 11 
factors were extracted, and 8 were reasonably well 
matched with previous factors. The meaning of these 
factors is presented and discussed.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3147. Barton, Keith & Cattell, Raymond B. (U. 
Illinois) Personality before and after a chronic illness. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 
464-467.—Tested high school seniors in New Zealand 
with the 16 PF in 1965 and again in 1970. The total 
group picture reflected a positive development in 
intelligence and in emotional and moral aspects. There 
was a decrease in “cortertia” and anxiety. There was an 
increase in superego and radicalism. 148 Ss reported a 
chronic illness during the 5-yr period. This group scored 
higher on Factors I and M and were found to be more 
anxious, more radical, and higher on “cortertia.” The 
illness group remained low on Factor C (Ego Strength), 
whereas the no-illness group increased in this factor. The 
illness group decreased significantly in Factor O (Guilt- 
Proneness) whereas the no-illness group did not. The 
illness group scored significantly higher on Factor Qa 
(Ergic Tension) than did the no-illness group. The 
differences in a number of Ist- and 2nd-order factors are 
presented and discussed.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3148. Berger, Melvyn S. & Koocher, Gerald P. 
(Harvard U., Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion) Locus of control in narcotic addicts: State or trait 
phenomenon? Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), 
Vol. 28(4), 468-469.—Administered the Rotter Internal- 
External (I-E) Control Scale to 31 male heroin addicts 
assigned to a state-operated residential treatment center. 
When it was announced that the center would be closed, 
the addicts were readministered the I-E Scale. A highly 
significant drop in external locus of control was noted, 
indicating that locus of control can be subject to short- 
term environmentally-induced fluctuation. Findings 
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suggest the need for modification of the present theory to 
include state-trait differences relating to I-E expectancy. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3149. Bledsoe, Joseph C. & Khatena, Joe. (U. 
Georgia) Factor analytic study of Something About 
Myself. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
1176-1178.—Conducted a factor analysis of the scores of 
672 high school and college students on the Something 
About Myself, а 50-item inventory of self-reports of 
creativity. 6 orthogonal factors were found: Environ- 
mental Sensitivity, Initiative, Self-Strength, Intellectuali- 
ty, Individuality, and Artistry. Results support the 
construct validity of the measure which provides a means 
for more sensitive appraisal of the creative individual 
and comparisons among various subgroups.—Journal 
abstract. 

3150. Bledsoe, Joseph C. (U. Georgia) Sex differences 
in self-concept: Fact or artifact? Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun) Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1253-1254.—Analyzed 
responses of 400 4th and 6th graders to individual items 
of a 30-adjective self-concept scale. 20 items favored 
girls; 1 item (brave) favored boys; no differences were 
found on 9 items. Because most items favoring girls 
connoted goodness reflecting possible cultural bias, the 
over-all sex difference favoring girls is judged to be 
probably an artifact of measurement.—Journal abstract. 

3151. Braun, John R. & Tinley, John J. (U. Bridge- 
port) Fakability of the Edwards Personality Inventory 
Booklets ІА, Il, and Ill. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 375-377.—Assigned 201 undergra- 
duates either to a control group (completing one of the 
EPI booklets under standard instructions) or to an 
experimental group (completing the EPI under fake 
instructions), Differences between control and experi- 
mental means reached significance on 17 of the 40 scales. 
The 3 booklets of the EPI differed among themselves in 
fakability. 8 variables were affected in both Booklets IA 
and Ш.—Е. J. Kronenberger. 

3152. Braun, John R.; lervolino, Annette & Francis, 
Rebecca. (U. Bridgeport) Faking and faking detection on 
the Comrey Personality Scales: Replication and exten- 
Sion. Psychological Reports, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 650. 

3153. Briggs, Peter F.; Rouzer, David L.; Hamberg, 
Ronald L. & Holman, Thomas R. (U. Minnesota) Seven 
scales for the Minnesota-Briggs History Record with 
reference group data. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 431—448.—Presents a special 
monograph supplement which summarizes studies of the 
Minnesota-Briggs History Record (M-B) and describes 
the development of the 7 scales based on the M-B items. 
The M-B is a self-administering inventory of 127 items 
relating to past and present life. Some relationship 
between the M-B and the MMPI are noted. 7 scales were 
derived: Family Disunity, Conflict with Parents, Health 

Awareness, Introversion, School and Job Failure, Social 
Misfit and Breakdowns, and Addictions. A scale for 
Inconsistency, which invalidates certain records for 
grossly inconsistent answering, is also discussed. Refer- 
ence group means and standard deviations are provided 
for a number of samples.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
3154. Charbot, John A. (Adelphi U., Inst. of Advan- 
еі Psychological Studies) Repression-sensitization: A 
ritique of some neglected variables in the literature. 
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Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Aug), Vol. 80(2), 122-129. 
—A review of the research on D. Byrne's repression-sen- 
sitization dimension reveals a widespread neglect of (a) 
procedural problems including limited S sampling, 
extreme variance in distribution statistics, and unstan- 
dardized methods of S classification; (b) sex differences; 
and (c) the use of intermediate-scoring Ss. These 
problems are discussed with pertinent illustrations from 
the literature. It is recommended that, in future research, 
standardized procedures should be implemented to 
facilitate valid comparisons across studies, sex differ- 
ences should be systematically investigated as a matter of 
standard procedure, and the intermediate range of 
scorers should be included in all repression-sensitization 
research. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3155. Clippinger, John A. (Baker U.) Toward a human 
psychology of personality. Journal of Religion & Health, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 241-258.—Critically analyzed 
psychoanalytic and behavior modification models. It is 
argued that psychology must move away from the 
scientific model, which is an extension of the mechanistic 
conception of physics, and move toward a wholistic, 
experiental, and at best rational model, forsaking its 
present faith in mathematics. With emphasis on creativi- 
ty and the future by the client in treatment, mans 
freedom, ability to choose, and growth are stressed. 
Skinner’s model is seen as a closed system since it 15 
more interested in control than in growth. It is suggested 
that that system tends to allay anxiety by providing 
control, law, order, and manipulation. On the other 
hand, the model proposed for future psychology is 
related to present psychological studies of the functions 
of values. Several recent studies are cited to show that 
while biological needs are basic (or ultimate) values 
order the expression of needs. The latter is considered 
more important than the former in man. (58 ref.)—F. 
Hardt. j 

3156. Costantini, Arthur F.; Braun, John R.; Davis 
Jack & Iervolino, Annette. (U. Connecticut) Personality 
and mood correlates of Schedule of Recent Experience 
scores. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32, Te 
2), 1143-1150.—Studied the relationship between high 
degrees of life style changes and personality and moe 
factors. 262 undergraduates completed the Schedule о 
Recent Experience (SRE), the Psychological SES 
Inventory (PSI), and the Profile of Mood States. A 
scores had significant positive correlations with Profile О 
Mood States scores of tension, depression, anger, feu 
confusion, and total mood disturbance. They eun 
significantly and positively correlated with PSI scores 0 
alienation, social nonconformity, and expression, m 
negatively with defensiveness. The pattern of p D 
and mood correlates of scores on the SRE was consis Wo 
with a hypothesis that adverse psychological S 
quences may result from a great deal of change. (16 T° 
—Journal abstract. 3 

3157. Deabler, Herdis L.; Hartl, Emil M. & vi 
Constance A. (Veterans Administration Hosp. and 
Orleans, La.) Physique and personality: Somatotype Vol. 
the 16 PF. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun). 300 
36(3, Pt. 1), 927-933.—Administered the 16 PF wie 
somatotyped adult males. Low, nonsignificant сог P 
tions were found between somatotype and 16 PF sco 
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Results may indicate that there is less of a relationship 
"between personality and physique than contended by 
constitutional psychologists. The adequacy of the 16 PF 
js questioned. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
T 3158. Edwards, Patricia; Harvey, Cheryl & Whitehead, 
— Paul C. (Alberta Alcoholism & Drug Abuse Commis- 
sion, Calgary, Canada) Wives of alcoholics: A critical 
"review and analysis. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
— Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. A), 112-132.— Presents 
а review of the literature on personality structure and 
characteristics of wives of alcoholics. Findings do not 
support the decompensation hypothesis or the classic 
clinical description of the wives of alcoholics as aggressi- 
ve, domineering women. J. K. Jackson's 1954 theory that 
the wives’ personalities would fluctuate in accordance 
"with their husbands’ involvement with alcohol has, 
| however, received support. The most recent theory—the 
psychosocial—therefore incorporates a stress component 
(from Jackson) but not a decompensation one. Wives of 
alcoholics appear to be women who have essentially 
normal personalities of different types. They may suffer 
Д personality dysfunction and react to their situations with 
L changes in coping methods and roles within the family 
when their husbands are drinking to excess; but if their 
0.25 become abstinent, they will experience pro- 
"gressively less dysfunction. Thus, they seem much like 
other women with marital problems. (40 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
3159. Eisenman, Russell; Borod, Joan & Grossman, 
Jan C. (Temple U.) Sex differences іп the interrelation- 
_ Ships of authoritarianism, anxiety, creative attitudes, 
: pone for complex polygons, and the Barron-Welsh 
3 poe Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
Я (4), 549-550, — Measures of creative attitudes, prefer- 
Н Dr complexity in polygons, preference for complex- 
E line drawings, authoritarianism, and anxiety were 
еа to 232 college students. The complexity 
1 bus Showed generality, and there was a negative 
| Dn between creativity and authoritarianism. 
ie о Ss had relatively high creativity scores. In 
Еее eae зева соге кыш 
omplexity in ons and scores on the 
ES Art Scale.—E. s pieno F 
achieven ntin, Elliot E. (Ohio U.) Comparison of n 
m ment Scores elicited from picture and sentence 
ш & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 
urbi io. Presented 4 pictures or 4 sentences 
Stories ng the pictures to 42 male undergraduates. 
Eu nien io pictures elicited higher need for 
Bienen (nAch) scores and a greater number of 
Sentence рлеу (AI) stories than stories written to 
evoked leads. Cues which weakly elicit nAch stories 
«ed substantially lower nAch scores and fewer AI 


Stories 
E Ue presented as a sentence lead.—Journal 


е : 
Pa orality. London, England: Routledge & Kegan 
b 1952. xi, 312 р 
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an original dynamic structure that is the source of its 
own energy. 

3163. Fisher, Seymour. (State U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse) Aniseikonic perception by 
women of their own breasts. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 1021—1022.—Predicted that 
the smaller a woman's breasts the less she will perceive 
them as altered when viewing them aniseikonically. 
Results for 42 married women (median age — 22 yrs) 
support the hypothesis and suggest the usefulness of 
aniseikonic perception for measuring the localization of 
anxiety about the body.—Journal summary. 

3164. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) Can a personali- 
ty construct be validated empirically? Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973(Aug) Vol. 80(2), 89-92.—Compared 
previous studies in which H. A. Murray's needs con- 
structs were measured by the Personality Research 
Form, Adjective Check List, and/or Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. Analysis shows that the pattern of 
correlations between one Murray need and other needs, 
as obtained by one standard measuring instrument, 
typically has substantial incongruities with the pattern 
obtained for another such instrument, even when both 
instruments are administered to the same sample. It is 
argued that the validation of a construct cannot employ 
test designed to measure it. 
Construct validation requires the empirical testing of 
statements derived from the abstract conceptualization 
about relationships between specified observables. Given 
the characteristics of standard instruments and of 
available formulations for common personality concepts, 
the optimal strategy is the concurrent development of a 
fresh conceptualization and of measuring operations 
which form an integrated whole.—Journal abstract. 

3165. Gable, Robert K.; La Salle, Arthur J. & Cook, 
Keith E. (U. Connecticut) Dimensionality of self-percep- 
tion: Tennessee Self-concept Scale. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 3602), 551—560.—Administered 
the Tennessee Self Concept Scale to 125 college 
freshmen. Both scale- and ite -level correlation matrices 
were generated and factored to examine further the 
construct validity of the test. The scale-level factor 
analysis resulted in 2 essentially independent dimensions 
identified as self-esteem and integration-conflict. While 
supporting previous results, the dimensions reflected 
substantially the item-scale overlap which resulted in 
clusters of spuriously high correlations. An item-level 
principal component analysis indicated that 23 factors 
could adequately describe the item interrelationship for 
the small sample of Ss. Under the limitation of the 
sample size the analysis generated dimensions defined 
mainly by the column designated external frame of 
reference classifications; the row designated internal 
classifications tended not to group together consistently. 
Summing item responses across TOWS {0 generate the 3 
internal frame of reference scores was thus questioned. 
Correlations between the factors provided no consistent 
evidence for arbitrarily collapsing factors to generate the 
test column designated external classifications. Thus, 
when using the test with similar samples of college 
freshmen, caution is in order. Further item-level factor 
analytic studies with larger, more heterogeneous samples 
are needed.—Journal abstract. 
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3166. Gaines, Lawrence S.; McAllister, Diane R. & 
Swift, Eric. (Maryland Psychiatric Research Center, 
Baltimore) Relationship between dimensions of cogniti- 
ve style: Field-articulation control and stimulus-intensi- 
ty control. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
36(2), 391-394.—Examined the relationship between the 
scores of 80 female college students on the Rod and 
Frame Test and a kinesthetic figural aftereffects test, 
tasks that correlate with 2 of J. Silverman's (see PA, Vol. 
45:3404) proposed dimensions of attention (field-articu- 
lation control and stimulus-intensity control, respective- 
ly). No significant linear or curvilinear relationships were 
Obtained from Ss' scores on the 2 tests, supporting the 
belief that field-articulation control and stimulus-intensi- 
ty control are independent cognitive controls in normal 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3167. Gardner, Riley W. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Contrast reactivity: Situational and 
temporal stability of cognitive control. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 617-618.— Presents 
findings which show the situational and temporal 
stability (over 1 yr) of the performance of 163 male and 
26 female undergraduates on the Lines Contrast Test, a 
measure of a new principle of cognitive control called 
“contrast reactivity." 

3168. Good, Lawrence R. & Good, Katherine C. 
(Middle Tennessee State U.) An objective measure of 
the motive to avoid appearing incompetent. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1075-1078. 
—Reports the development of a self-report measure, the 
Fear of Appearing Incompetent Scale. The reliability 

coefficient (KR-20) obtained for the final form of the 36- 
item, true-false scale was .89 for a sample of 355 
undergraduates.—Journal abstract. 

3169. Gough, Harrison G. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The assessment of wayward impulse by means of the 
Personnel Reaction Blank. Personnel Psychology, 
1971(Win) Vol. 24(4), 669-677.—Describes the test 
which was constructed to provide a quick, reliable 
approximation of the factor of impulse control and self- 
restraint, and the use of the English edition in testing 
American delinquent and nondelinquent samples, male 
and female, from all regions of the country and from 
diversified age and education levels. In appropriate 
occupational settings the test shows a median correlation 
of about .30 with ratings of the quality of work; this 
coefficient is considered acceptable as a validity indica- 
tor. For male and female samples point biserial correla- 
tions of .58 and .57 were found, differentiating delin- 
quents from nondelinquents. It is stated that individuals 
scoring 27 and above on the test should be classified as 
adequately socialized, those with 26 and below as liable 
to have problems of self-discipline. Descriptions of 
college students by peers and professionals tend to 

confirm these diagnostic implications. (17 ref.}—J. Davis. 

3170. Gótz, Karl O. & Gótz, Karin. (Academy of Fine 
Arts, Düsseldorf, W. Germany) Introversion-extraver- 

sion and neuroticism їп gifted and ungifted art 

students. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
36(2), 675-678.—1t is generally assumed that artists are 
mostly introverted. To find out if they are also neurotic, 
2 groups of 50 art students judged by their art teachers to 
be gifted or ungifted were tested with the Maudsley 
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Personality Inventory. Results show a clear tendency 
toward introversion and neuroticism for the gifted group. 
The mean scores of the ungifted group, however, were in 
the vicinity of normality. Next, out of the gifted group 15 
highly-gifted Ss were selected. Their mean scores on 
introversion and neuroticism were markedly higher than 
those of the 35 other gifted Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3171. Gynther, Malcolm D.; Altman, Harold & 
Warbin, Robert W. (St. Louis U.) А new empirical 
automated MMPI interpretive program: The 2-4/4-2 
code type. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
28(4), 498-501.—Analyzed 2-4 and 4-2 MMPI profiles 
on psychiatric patients in an original analysis and a 
replication sample in relation to a number of descriptor 
variables. Data show that (a) Ss with 2-4 and 4-2 profiles 
were more apt to display less psychotic psychopathology, 
fewer defects in judgment and orientation, and be 
diagnosed alcoholic than the typical state hospital 
inpatient; and (b) female 2-4/4-2's were more apt to 
exhibit depressive symptomatology and be so diagnosed 
than either male 2-4/4-2’s or female non-2-4/4-2's. 
Absolute elevations of these scales seemed relatively 
unimportant in terms of empirical correlates.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3172. Halpin, Gerald; Payne, David A. & Ellett, Chad 
D. (U. Montana, School of Education) Biographical 
correlates of the creative personality: Gifted adoles- 
cents. Exceptional Children, 1973(May), Vol. 39(8), 
652-653.—Administered the University of Georgia 
Biographical Questionnaire and the What Kind of 
Person Are You? Test to 312 gifted high school students. 
5 significantly different factors were isolated for girls 
(cultural-literary interest, scientific-artistic interests, 
academic attitude, popularity with opposite sex, and 
maladjustment) and 5 for boys (athletic interest, ас 
ic attitude, independence-dominance, parental control, 
and socioeconomic status). & 

3173. Hedlund, James L.; Morgan, Donald W. < 
Master, Franklin D. (U. Missouri, Medical School, E 
Louis) The Mayo Clinic automated MMPI program: 
Crossvalidation with psychiatric patients in an ary 
hospital. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972000), ; d. 
28(4), 505-510.— Reports results of a comparison 0 A 
Mayo Clinic Institute of Living automated RUE 
interpretations for 100 Army psychiatric їр 
Concordance between the automated MMPI шери 
tions and the clinical summaries was 62%. MME Dr 
positive and false negative rates were 62% an failed 
respectively. Chance-corrected concordance values "E 
to reach acceptable levels of statistical significance: 

J. Kronenberger. EU MT 

3174. Hess, Karen A. & Lindner, Rhoda. (Califor 
State U., Long Beach) Dogmatism and self-esteem, 
negative relationship confirmed. Psychological Кер 


а ]f-Ac- 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 158.—Administered wi Se ifor- 


negative relationship between dogmatism an 
teem found by K. S. Larsen and б. Schwendiman, 
PA, Vol. 44:3607) is not due to contamination" о ай 
Dogmatism Scale by items which directly meas 
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esteem, since the elimination of such items had little 
effect on the magnitude of the relationship.—L. Gorsey. 

3175. Hogan, Robert. (Johns Hopkins U.) Personality 
characteristics of highly rated policemen. Personnel 
Psychology, 1971(Win), Vol. 24(4), 679-686.—Administ- 
ered the California Psychological Inventory (CPI) to 3 
classes of cadets at the Maryland State Police Academy 
(n — 141) and to state police with 1 yr of experience 
(п= 42). Staff and supervisor performance ratings served 
as criterion scores. Results indicate that highly-rated 
policemen are high on CPI scales for intellectual 
efficiency, self-confidence, and sociability. These find- 
ings accord well with previous psychological research, 
and suggest that highly-rated policemen differ from 
popular stereotypes based on sociological surveys. It is 
uncertain, however, whether descriptions of policemen 
with several years’ experience would match the descrip- 
tions of these junior men, and whether findings for state 
troopers can be generalized to metropolitan policemen. 
(15 геѓ.)—/. Davis. 

3176. Horn, Klaus. [Is there an aggressive drive ?] 
(Germ) Psyche, Stuttgart, 1972(Oct) Vol. 26(10), 
799-817.Contends that men’s real nature can be found 
only in the medium of his 2nd nature because all the 
knowledge on human nature can be obtained only in the 
frame of social-historical relationships. Psychoanalytical 
theories on naturalistic concepts (e.g. the theory on 
aggressive drives) which neither advance therapeutic 
practice nor help in solving metapsychological problems 
of society are criticized, and theories which deny the 
existence of human animality traits that resist integration 
and adjustment to societal structure are rejected. 
(English summary) (2 p. ref.)—T. Fisher. 

3177. Ickes, William J.; Wicklund, Robert A. & Ferris, 
C. Brian. (U. Texas) Objective self awareness and self 
esteem. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 9(3), 202-219.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with undergraduates to test an hypothesis, based 
on theory of objective self-awareness, that self-focused 
Tee ‘can alter self-esteem levels. In Exp. I and П, 

00 female: Ss:were exposed either to the sound of their 
puis Voicés of-to. the sound of another's voice, and while 
E io the tape-recording they filled out a self- 
ERN. measure. Consistent with the theory, Ss whose 
Bees was"focused upon themselves by means of 
ae ‘to their own tape-recorded voices showed lower 
is un NUES Ss who heard another’s voice. The 
us ct of the self-awareness manipulation on self-esteem 
atk oe when it was first introduced. In Exp. III, 
feedback male Ss, the variable of positive-negative 
the UNE n à fictitious personality trait was added to 
ied -focused attention variable. An interaction 
then Such that self-focused attention lowered self- 
{с асое feedback, while there was а 

с, е opposite result given positive 
Cpu (15797) Journal abstract e E 
С {ы ng, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (Sandhills 
ено | Coll) Equalitarianism and creativity: А 
Vol. 32(3 суор UA Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), 

E sals, zl ud 126.—Administered the Art and 

at Kind of е Biographical Inventory Creativity, 
le о Person are You, Preconscious Activity 
» ап equalitarianism measure, and 2 measures of 
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antisexism to 135 female undergraduates. All 3 equalitar- 
ianism measures had significant (p < .05) but small 
correlations with the 4 creativity measures. Results 
indicate a tendency for creative individuals to hold more 
equalitarian or antisexist attitudes.—L. Gorsey. 

3179. Josselson, Ruthellen L. (U. Toledo) Psychody- 
namic aspects of identity formation in college women. 
Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 
3-52.—Reports results of intensive clinical interviews 
with 48 female college seniors. J. Marcia's 1964 identity 
statuses (foreclosure, achievement, moratorium, and 
diffusion) were used to classify Ss’ identification histo- 
ries, ego-superego balance, psychosexual conflicts, and 
defense mechanisms. Case studies of each status are 
presented. Theoretical implications of Е. Erikson’s 
theories of late adolescent growth and the nature of 
feminine identity development are considered. (48 ref.) 
—.L. Gorsey. 5 

3180. Kelsey, Morton Т. (U. Notre Dame) Aggression 
and religion: The psychology and theology of the 
punitive element їп man. Religious Education, 
1973(May), Vol. 68(3), 366-386.—Discusses various 
theories of aggression. It is noted that both B. F. Skinner 
and C. Rogers consider aggression to be a reaction 
learned through experiences of frustration and denial. K. 
Lorenz sees aggression as a biological instinct that 
continues in human evolution and that in its natural 
state only rarely results in destruction. For Freud, 
aggression is understood as the death wish, or thanatos, 
turned outward against persons in the external world. A. 
Storr, incorporating the work of Lorenz within а 
modified psychoanalytic framework, suggests that a 
combination of purely psychological and biological 
factors produces aggression. Jung's view denies none of 
the basic discoveries of these other positions but sees the 
problem of controlling aggression as, first, that of 
discovering and identifying the destructive elements 
operating within oneself, of perceiving and withstanding 
the forces awakened by confronting the unconscious, 
and of allowing the power of the self to break through to 
integrate opposites, thus leading to an experience of 
psychic totality and creativity. Jung's theory 1s viewed as 
necessary to explain human a ession and as offering 
the most fruitful solution to the problem of aggression. 
—E. Gavin. 

3181. Kernaleguen, Anne P. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Selected perceptual and personality variables 
related to orientation to clothing. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 843-848.—Assigned 
56 undergraduates to 4 groups by sex and extreme scores 
in field dependence (scores on the Draw-A-Person Test). 
Ss were compared on directionality of error on the Rod 
and Frame Test, 2 measures of body boundary (barrier 
and penetration, using the Holtzman Inkblot Techni- 
que), the Masculinity-Femininity scale of the California 
Psychological Inventory, psychological security, and 2 
orientations to clothing. Significant main effects of sex 
were found for field dependence and penetration; a 
significant effect of field dependence on directionality of 
error on the Rod and Frame Test was also found. 
Seeking rewards covaried with barrier for both men and 
women. There was also an association between reward- 
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seeking and dressing to be different. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3182. Kikuchi, Tokiko. (Kyoritsu Women's Junior 
Coll., Tokyo, Japan) Studies on the development of the 
self-concept: Il. An investigation of the self-concept of 
college freshmen by three forms of Twenty-Statements- 

Test. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 
63-74.—Asked 146 college freshmen to respond to 3 
forms of Twenty-Statements-Test questions. No signifi- 
cant differences were found in the number of descrip- 
tions among 3 forms of question: Form A (What kind of 
person do you think you are?), Form B (Please ask 
yourself, “Who am I?") and Form С (Please ask yourself, 
“What kind of person am I?"). When the answers were 
classified into 5 categories, Form A and C were similar, 
the majority of the answers belonging to the category of 
"character, tendency, and attitude." Form B seemed 
chiefly to elicit statements concerning “consensual 
aspects.” As for the degree of satisfaction with each 
described aspect, Ss tended to estimate “the character, 
tendency and attitude” as unsatisfactory and “the 
consensual aspects” as satisfactory. Most Ss felt themsel- 
ves as a whole unsatisfactory but did not dislike 
themselves.—Journal abstract. 

3183. Koenig, Fredrick & Seaman, Jerrol. (Tulane U.) 
Cognitive styles and dramatic acting ability. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 561-562.—Derived 
scores of cognitive complexity from a version of the Role 
Construct Repertory Test which was given to 20 drama 
students auditioning for parts in a play. The casting 
director for the play also rated each student on 3 
different scales of acting ability. Correlations were made 
between scores of cognitive complexity and ratings of 
acting ability. No meaningful correlations were found. 
—Journal abstract. 

3184. Kusyszyn, Igor. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Gambling, risk-taking and personality: A 
bibliography. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1973, Vol. 8(1), 173-190. 

3185. Lamont, John. (California State Coll, Los 
Angeles) Depression, locus of control and mood respon- 
se set. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
28(3), 342-345.— Constructed an ipsative 15-item Inter- 
nal-External (I-E) scale and administered it, along with 
the Zung Self-Rating Depression Scale, to 197 college 
students. High-, low-, and medium-scoring Ss on the 
Zung Depression Scale were selected. Scores on the 
depression scale correlated —84 with item mood-level, 
irrespective of I-E content. Mood-level of items on the 
Rotter I-E Scale is presented, and the possibility 
established that responses to it result from an interaction 
between item mood-level and degree of depression in the 
testee.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3186. Levine, Stuart. (Bard Coll.) Pain-tolerance as a 
measure for assessing instructionally induced ego- 
involvement. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 87-93.—Studied ego-involvement effects on psy- 
chophysical judgments. 72 undergraduates were given 
pre- and postexperimental assessments of pressure and 
cold-pressor pain-tolerance. The pre-experimental mea- 

sures served as a baseline to compare changes in pain- 
tolerance following either ego-involving or standard 
instructions introduced in conjunction with a statement 
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that connected pain-tolerance with participation in 
future experiments. Results reliably indicate that Ss in an 
involvement condition increased and controls lowered 
their pain-tolerance on the postexperimental measures. 
—Journal abstract. 

3187. Lievens, Stefaan & Mouton, Ria. (State U. 
Ghent, Belgium) [Comparative examination of methods 
of ambiguity testing on the Murray T.A.T.] (Flem) 
Psychologica Belgica, 1973, Vol. 13(1), 25-36.—Investiga- 
ted ambiguity testing of the TAT plates deemed 
necessary for an exact interpretation. The methods of D. 
T. Kenny, B. I. Murstein, and M. F. Kaplan were 
compared in a group of 48 girls of a Belgian Dutch- 
speaking school, average age of 17.5 yrs. The ambiguity 
indexes of the female TAT set based on the 3 methods 
and correlations between methods were calculated. For 
theoretical and practical reasons, the Murstein method 
was considered to have the highest value. (38 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3188. LoMonaco, Theresa; Harrison, Ross & Klein, 
Felix. (Hunter Coll, City U. New York) Accuracy of 
matching TAT and graphological personality profiles. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 
703-706.—85 undergraduate judges matched personality 
descriptions independently derived from analyses by à 
TAT specialist and a professional graphologist. The 2 
sets of material employed were obtained from 5 male 
and 5 female college-educated Ss. Chi-square tests 
indicate that the judges were able to match the 
personality descriptions (p — .001) for both sets. While 
results demonstrate nothing about the yekan of the 2 
approaches, they support the conclusion that ш 
suitable conditions the ТАТ and graphology can yiel 
consistent personality profiles —Journal abstract. 

3189. Lotsof, Erwin J. & Steinke, Joann. (Northern 
Illinois U.) Internal-external control, divergent thinking 
and levels of abstractness. Psychological Керо" E 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1035-1041.—Administere 
Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale and the Unusu- 
al Uses test to 90 7th, 8th, and 9th graders. In Exp. Le 
significant differences were found between test ЗО ШШ 
any grade, but 7th and 9th graders gave significa Ad 
more uncommon responses than 8th graders. ГЫП, ж 
same Ss in Exp. II, no relationship was found be Mn 
internal-external control and the level of араас aid 
concepts shown on а figure-sorting task (Make A Pi ded 
Story) except that Ss made more abstract respons 
across 3 trials. Situational factors, conforming b ‘gira 
and test characteristics are considered.—Journal a Ў 

3190. Lovegrove, S. А. & Hammond, 5. осейиге 
Melbourne, Parkville, Victoria, Australia) A РГ alts for 
for factoring an unlimited pool of items with Wi тайап 
the C.P.I. using young Australian „A 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Арг), Vol. 25 ‘ 
—Presents a factorial solution of the ie 
California Psychological Inventory for a sanik В. 
l4-yr-old males, and relates this solution sonality 
Hammond’s (see PA, Vol. 41:4555) theory of ре ia] and 
structure and the distinction. between fac! Drnalyzing 
clinical scales. A general procedure for aue lated 
a pool of items of unlimited size was nique of 
involving a 2-stage factor analysis and а Е factors 
refining the 2nd-order scales. The 6 ша 
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obtained were termed Personal Adequacy and Well- 
being, Serious-Flippant Life Attitude, Sociability and 
Interpersonal Competence, Community Alienation, Rig- 
idity of Thought, and Authoritarianism. Only the Ist and 
last scales were not independent. The Ist 4 factors fitted 
Hammond's theory.—Journal abstract. 

3191. Lunneborg, Patricia W. (U. Washington) Di- 
mensionality of MF. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 313-317.—Administered ап experi- 
mental inventory of male-female (MF) items, drawn 
from a number of sources, to 523 college Ss. Interitem 
phi coefficients among the 450 items were computed 
separately for the sexes and the 2 resulting interitem 
correlation matrices were factored. 39% of the items 
discriminated the sexes. There were 9 item factors in 
females and 10 in males with 4 occurring in both sexes: 
neuroticism and religiosity in females, and power and 
scientific interests in males. The use of other MF 
variables, e.g., sex-role identification, occupations, ho- 
mosexuality, and field independence creativity, was 
questioned. It is concluded that factor analysis should be 
used as a basis of MF test construction in addition to the 
traditional basis of contrasted groups—E. Л. 
Kronenberger. 

3192. Malatesha, R. N. & Fakouri, M. E. (Indiana U.) 
Relationship between achievement imagery index, 
perceptual coding task and intelligence. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 803-806. 
—Administered the Iowa Picture Interpretation Test 
(IPIT) and a perceptual-coding test using wooden blocks 
with numbers to 99 8th-9th graders. IQs from the 
students’ files were obtained. Pearson product-moment 
correlations of 3 variables showed that perceptual-coding 
scores were related to intelligence and achievement 
imagery index of the IPIT. Intelligence and the achiev- 
ement imagery index of the IPIT were not correlated 
Significantly, Further, multiple correlation showed that 
achievement imagery index and IQ taken together were 
Significantly related to perceptual-coding scores. 
m abstract. 

- McLaughlin, Frank E.; Davis, Mary L. & Reed, 

John L. (U. California, School of Novag San Francis- 
2 agan of three types of group leadership structure 
A e selfperceptions of undergraduate nursing 
Sue Nursing Research, 1972(May), Vol. 21(3), 
deu Randomly assigned 66 4th-yr nursing stu- 
Күт S to an interpersonal small group experience under 3 
erent leadership formats: (a) the leader always 
BN (b) the leader in attendance at alternate sessions, 
= i encountertapes with a resource leader available 
Men The Broups met twice weekly for 8 wks, and all 
m E yes taped. During the last week of class, Ss 
vun d ed the Adjective Check List. 3 nurse profiles 
trol poet Humanistic, Achievement-Assertion-Con- 
differene High Self-Actualizing-Low Bureaucratic. No 
Program s iue found on the Ist 2 factors, but the 
on the 3rd pe group showed significantly higher scores 
Site td. When differences in characteristic group 
hc were analyzed from audiotapes, the use of 
eR groups in conjunction with structured taped 
Sie: proved to be an economical and productive 
БУ in the education of nursing students for whom a 
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small group experience is indicated. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3194. McLaughlin, Robert J. & Harrison, Noble W. 
(Southern Illinois U., Edwardsville) Extraversion, neuro- 
ticism and the volunteer subject. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1131-1134.—Administered 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory to 231 undergradua- 
tes who were asked to volunteer for a general, boring, 
social, or shock experiment. Ss who volunteered for the 
general and social experiments were significantly more 
extraverted, while the high neuroticism-extraverts volun- 
teered significantly more for the shock experiment. 
—Journal abstract. 

3195. Mehrotra, K. K. (Vocational Rehabilitation 
Centre, Bombay, India) Personality differences between 
the sexes. Journal of Vocational & Educational Guidance, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 15(2), 96-105.—Administered an Indian 
version of the Institute for Personality and Ability 
Testing High School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) 
to 300 male and 300 female high school students from a 
primarily middle-class socioeconomic background, Girls 
were warmer and more sociable, excited, aesthetically 
sensitive, sentimental, and insecure than boys. Boys were 
more enthusiastic, happy-go-lucky, dominant, aggressive, 
adventurous, thick-skinned, and self-sufficient. Results 
show that sex differences found on the Indian version of 
the HSPQ are similar to those of the English version. 
However, the previous finding of a significant sex 
difference on emotional maturity and stability was not 
corroborated; phlegmatic temperament-excitability and 
desurgency-surgency were found instead to be signifi- 
cant. Cultural differences are used to explain this 
difference. (29 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

3196. Merinfeld-Goldbeter, Edith. (Free U. Brussels, 
Medical Psychosomatic Service, Belgium) [Direction of 
psychosexual interests and the drawing of the human 
figure.] (Fren) Psychologica Belgica, 1973, Vol. 13(1), 
37-54.—The distribution of T-scores on the Masculinity- 
Femininity scale of the MMPI was established for 256 
male and 270 female university students, also subjected 
to the Draw-a-Person Test. 4 groups of 50 Ss at the 
extremes of both T-distributions were compared in terms 
of performance on Draw-a-Person Test through the use 
of decoding scheme proposed by P. A. Osterrieth and A. 
Cambier. Most significant results were obtained in 
comparison between high and low T-score male Ss. Ss 
with homosexual tendencies (low T) tended to draw the 
figures made of rectilinear segments in an additive 
manner, while high T Ss drew more rounded figures and 
were the only group to produce nude figures. The 
comparison of the female groups yielded less significant 
results. Correlations between characteristics of drawings 
and psychosexual interests are discussed and projective 
contents of drawings interpreted. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3197. Merrens, Matthew R. (Western Illinois U.) The 
effect of instructional set on personality inventory 
performance. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), 
Vol. 28(4), 550-551.—Administered the Personality 
Research Form, Form A, to 2 groups of college students 
who were told either that an interpretation of their 
personality would be available or would not be available. 
The mean score for the no-feedback group was signifi- 
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cantly higher on Aggression, Exhibition, and Social 
Recognition scales. The mean score for the feedback 
group was significantly higher on the Understanding 
scale. It is concluded that (a) feedback exerts an 
important influence on test results and (b) test construc- 
tors should standardize assessment instruments to 
conform to their clinical use in order to avoid potential 
sources of error.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3198. Nash, Jeffrey E.; Thomas, Darwin L. & Weigert, 
Andrew J. (U. Tulsa) Code elaboration and self-concept 
states. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
90(1), 45-51.—Used data from a larger study of urban 
high school students to explore the relationship between 
selected aspects of language and the self. Ss were given a 
semantic differential measure of self-concept and the 
Twenty Statements Test (TST). A rationale for using the 
TST both as a measure of self and as a language task is 
presented. Results of analysis show that code elaboration 
was inversely related to self-esteem and positively related 
to derogation. These associations are interpreted as a 
consequence of the type of social interaction made 
possible by code elaboration. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3199. Orlofsky, Jacob L.; Marcia, James E. & Lesser, 

Ira M. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Ego identity status 
and the intimacy versus isolation crisis of young 
adulthood. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 211-219.—Determined ego identi- 
ty status and intimacy status for 53 male undergraduates 
and related these measures to each other and to 
measures of intimacy, isolation, social desirability, 
autonomy, affiliation, and heterosexuality. Ss in the 
identity achievement status and the alienated achievem- 
ent status, a new identity status, appeared to have the 
greatest capacity for engaging in intimate interpersonal 
relationships. The interpersonal relationships of foreclo- 
sure and identity diffusion Ss were stereotyped and 
Superficial. Moratorium Ss were the most variable. 
Identity diffusion Ss were least intimate and most 
isolated, while alienated achievement Ss were least 
isolated. The latter were also highest in autonomy and 
affiliation. Foreclosure Ss obtained the lowest autonomy 
and the highest social desirability scores. Results support 
the hypothesis that favorable resolution of the intimacy- 
-isolation crisis is related to successful resolution of the 
identity crisis. (21 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

3200. Platt, Jerome J. & Scura, William C. (Hahne- 
mann Medical Coll. & Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Validity 
of the Mini-Mult with male reformatory inmates. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 528-529. 
—Scored the MMPI answer sheets of 183 male reforma- 
tory inmates in standard and Mini-Mult fashion. There 
was a substantial degree of correspondence between 
scores on the individual scales, When comparisons were 
made on clinical code types and profile high points, the 
results indicate poor correspondence between the full 
MMPI and the Mini-Mult. This result, therefore 

suggests limited usefulness of substitution of the Mini- 
Mult for the standard MMPI in correctional settings 
when decision making in individual cases is required. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 
3201. Power, R. P. & Stoppard, Janet M. (Queens's U. 
Belfast, Northern Ireland) Simulation of stable and 
neurotic personalities on the J.E.P.l. by secondary 
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school boys. Irish Journal of Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
2(1), 9-17.—Administered a modified version of the 
Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory (JEPI) to 165 Irish 
12-16 yr old males. The modification was inclusion of an 
additional lie scale to detect malingerers. Ss were either 
instructed to simulate extreme stability, instructed to 
simulate extreme neuroticism, or received standard 
instructions. Ss were able to simulate as requested. The 
JEPI Lie scale detected 51% of the “faking good" Ss and 
the Malingerer scale detected 8476 of the group simulat- 
ing neuroticism. Results show that children of average 
intelligence can simulate on a personality questionnaire, 
and that the JEPI Lie scale does not discriminate well 
between controls and those simulating stability. The 
Malingerer scale was more successful in detecting those 
simulating neuroticism.—Journal abstract. 

3202. Primavera, Louis H. & Higgins, Margaret. 
Nonverbal rigidity and its relationship to dogmatism 
and Machiavellianism. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 356-358.—Correlated the scores of 
104 undergraduates on S. Breskin’s test of nonverbal 
rigidity, the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, and Christie’s 
Machiavellianism Scale. Results indicate that nonverbal 
rigidity was not related to dogmatism or Machiavellian- 
ism and that dogmatism showed a low positive relation- 
ship (p < .05) to Machiavellianism. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3203. Rapfogel, Richard G. & Armentrout, James A. 
(St. Louis U.) Inner- versus other-directedness and 
hypomanic tendencies in a nonpsychiatric population. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 
526-527.—Male and female college students completed 
the Ma scale of the MMPI and Kassorjian’s 36-item 
forced-choice social preference scale for assessing inner- 
and other-directedness. Results support the hypothesis 
that hypomanic tendencies are associated with other- 
directedness. Therefore, results fail to demonstrate 
Arieti’s assertion of the positive relationship between 
hypomanic tendencies and inner-directedness.—^. 
Kronenberger. MOM 

3204. Ray, John L. (U. New South Wales, Kensing 
ton, Australia) Conservatism, authoritarianism, а! 
related variables: A review and empirical study. rd 
D. Wilson (Ed.), The psychology of conservatism. London, 
England: Academic Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. £5. Missis 

3205. Reeves, T. Glen & Shearer, Robert А. (V 
sippi State U.) Differences among campus groups ^. 
measure of self-actualization. Psychological e the 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 135-140. —Administe e c. 
Personal Orientation Inventory to 5 groups phu 3 
duates varying in race and conformity (NIS were 
factor scores Де 
compared. Results show that (a) black students Sc 
white majority scored significantly higher On. 
(self-actualization feelings); (b) no significant ol” ing); 
were found on Factor II (self-actualization Hm white, 
and (c) black students scored higher than f. self- 
nonaffiliated students on Factor Ш (measure 0 
concept).—Journal abstract. ] Inst. of 

3206. Rim, Yeshayahu. (Technion—lsrae ysonality 
Technology, Haifa) Integrative complexity» рет 1300), 
and attitudes. Psychologica Belgica, 1973, mn i 
55-59. —Investigated the relationship between 
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уе complexity and various measures of personality, 
attitudes, and intelligence on 50 job applicants, ages 
18-25 yrs, who were tested with Interpersonal Topical 
Inventory, Rokeach's scales of values, Dogmatism scale, 
Mach IV scale, S. C. Budner's Intolerance of Ambiguity 
instrument, Dominoes-test, Eysenck's Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory and Eysenck's Psychoticism Scale. 
Abstract Ss were more tolerant of ambiguity and tended 
to be emotionally more stable, but not more intelligent, 
than concrete Ss. Contrary to hypothesis, abstract and 
concrete Ss were equally dogmatic and machiavellian 
and intermediate Ss more dogmatic and less machiavel- 
lian. It is noted in the discussion that results may be due 
in part to the socialization process in the population, half 
of which at least are of Oriental origin. (English abstract) 
—8. Slak. 

3207. Ryckman, Richard M. & Sherman, Martin F. (U. 
Maine) Relationship between self-esteem and internal- 
external control for men and women. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1106.—Administer- 
ed Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale and the 
Feelings of Inadequacy Scale to 178 male and 204 female 
undergraduates. No sex differences were found. Results 
indicate that Ss with higher self-esteem tend to be more 
internally controlled.—L. Gorsey. 

3208. Sales, Stephen M. & Friend, Kenneth E. 
Success and failure as determinants of level of 
authoritarianism. Behavioral Science, 1973(May), Vol. 
18(3), 163-172.—Investigated the hypothesis that the 
more threatening an individual’s environment is, the 
more authoritarian he is likely to be. In 2 experiments 
male undergraduates were pretested for authoritarianism 
and then exposed to 1 of 2 conditions. In Exp. I, 38 Ss 
were threatened by failure at 2 experimental tasks; in 
ШР. II 25 Ss were presumably encouraged by success at 
ese tasks. In both studies, failure increased and success 

ecreased the Ss’ levels of authoritarianism. In both 
puces these changes in authoritarianism were greater 
or Ss who attributed their performance to internal 
Ee. In addition, data from Exp. II indicate that these 
Meee uations affected Ss’ tendencies to conform to the 
EL of оао figure. The findings support 

лоп that per: ity i 

B Journal P sonality is an open system. (23 
] ES гаш, Thomas; Walker, Ronald E.; Foley, 
щн . & Posavac, Emil J. (Loras Coll.) A test of 
sim MK identification: The Thorne femininity study. 
531— 36. of ree Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 
ee ministered the Thorne Femininity Scale to 

Broups of female Ss. Test-retest reliability data were 


Presented over 11 subtests of the Scale. An intercorrela- 


pela for the 11 subtests was presented and 2 
ES of Bed: Delight in Being Feminine and Enjoy- 
diferentiat omemaker Role. The Scale was able to 
Kronenberger. among various female groups—E. J. 
ES кты Donald Р. (U. Wisconsin, Graduate 
Of person mos Issues in response distortion studies 
study. onality inventories: A critique and replicated 
637-647 сота Psychology, 1971(Win) Vol. 2404), 
осот onducted 2 studies designed to remedy the 
nal of previous response distortion research. Ss 
Y 1 were 33 students, and of Study 2 80 students, 
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in university personnel courses, some of whom were told 
to answer the Gordon Personal Inventory (GPI) honest- 
ly, the others to fake the test in the direction of a 
Successful top manager. Results provide little evidence 
that the GPI cannot be faked. They suggest, however, 
that the overall magnitude of faking and the fakeability 
of specific scales has probably been previously misstated. 
In designing distortion studies, control groups are 
required when repeated measures are analyzed. It is 
concluded that until more is known about potential 
instruction-testing interaction effects in other situations, 
generalizing results to employee selection situations 
should probably be confined to posttest-only designs. (27 
геѓ.)—/. Davis. 

3211. Schwartz, Mark S.; Osborne, David & Krupp, 
Neal E. (Mayo Clinic & Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) 
Moderating effects of age and sex on the association of 
medical diagnoses and 1-3/3-1 MMPI profiles. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 502—505. 
—Attempted to determine if age and sex would modera- 
te the relationship between 1-3/3-1 MMPI and medical 
diagnoses to differentiate between functional and organ- 
ic diagnoses. 86 male and 92 female 1-3/3-1 MMPI 
profiles were selected from a population of 1,398 medical 
patient profiles. It was found that considerations of age 
and, to a lesser degree, sex in medical patients with the 
MMPI 1-3/3-1 profile can improve significantly the 
association of medical diagnostic classification compar- 
ed to base rates. Males showed a stronger relationship of 
age and medical diagnosis than did females. Clinical 
usefulness was improved with optional age cutoff for 
each sex.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3212. Shaffer, David R.; Hendrick, Clyde; Regula, C. 
Robert & Freconna, Joseph. (Kent State U.) Interactive 
effects of ambiguity tolerance and task effort on 
dissonance reduction. Journal of Personality, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 41(2), 224-233.—Tested the hypothesis of an 
interaction between Ss’ ambiguity tolerance and task 
effortfulness on the enhancement of a boring task. Ss 
differing in ambiguity tolerance circled random numbers 
under high or low effort rules, As predicted, Ss high in 
ambiguity tolerance showed a tendency to enhance the 
high effort task more than the low effort task. The Ss low 
in ambiguity tolerance enhanced the low effort task and 
derogated the justification of the experiment. (18 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

3213. Simmons, Dale D. (Oregon State U.) Further 
psychometric correlates of the Identity Achievement 
Scale. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
1042.— Studied correlations of the Identity Achievement 
Scale with other psychometric variables using 98 male 
and 100 female undergraduates. Significant negative 
relationships were found to the Neuroticism scale of the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory, A. Couch and K. 
Keniston’s Yeasaying Scale for both sexes, L. Srole’s 
Anomie Scale, and К. Christie and F. Geis's Machiavel- 
lianism IV Scale for males. No significant relationship to 
Jourard’s Self-Disclosure Questionnaire or Rotter’s 
Internal-External Control Scale was found.—Author 
abstract. 

3214. Stamler, Carolyn & Palmer, James O. (Los 
Angeles County Health Dept., Calif.) Dependency and 
repetitive visits to the nurse's office in elementary 
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school children. Nursing Research, 1971(May), Vol. 
20(3), 254-255.—Administered a specially constructed 
multiple-choice TAT to 5 male and 12 female elementary 
school children who had visited the school nurse 4 or 
more times in 1 school yr and 7 males and 10 females 
who had made 3 or less such calls. Results support the 
hypotheses that the repeaters would select TAT respon- 
ses reflecting dependency and that this difference would 
be greater among females than males. The expectation 
that younger Ss would show more dependency was not 
upheld.—Journal summary. 

3215. Stanes, Daryl & Gordon, Aida. (Macquarie U., 
Sidney, New South Wales, Australia) Relationships 
between Conceptual Style Test and Children's Embed- 
ded Figures Test. Journal of Personality, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
41(2, 185-191.—Administered the Conceptual Style 
Test (CST) and Children's Embedded Figures Test 
(CEFT) to a sample of 7-8 yr old Australian boys and 
girls. Boys scored more analytic responses in the CST 
and located more embedded figures in the CEFT than 
did the girls, but the difference was significant only for 
the CST. Scores on the 2 tests were not significantly 
correlated. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3216. Starker, Steven. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., West Haven, Conn.) Aspects of inner experience: 
Autokinesis, daydreaming, dream recall and cognitive 
Style. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 
663-673.—1n a previous series of studies, H. M. Voth 
and M. Mayman have reported 2 pervasive styles of 
relating to the external environment which are best 
measured by the autokinetic effect and have related 
autokinesis to broad aspects of inner life. The present 
study with male college students investigated whether 
autokinetic perception is a meaningful measure of inner 
experience and how it relates to daydreaming, dream 
recall, and psychological differentiation. Ss were given 
an autokinetic test, the Imaginal Processes Inventory 
(IPI), and the Embedded Figures Test, and were 
instructed to keep a dream diary for 16 consecutive 
nights. Results show little correlational support for the 
hypothesized relationship of autokinesis to diverse 
aspects of inner experience. Factor analysis yielded an 
autokinetic factor independent of the other measures. 
Styles of daydreaming reported by J. L. Singer and J. S. 
Antrobus for the IPI are replicated and some qualitative 
similarities between waking and sleeping fantasy lives are 
noted. (22 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3217. Starr, B. James. Psychosocial maturity: A 
preliminary examination of validation techniques. 
Center for Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns 

Hopkins University, 1973(Jun), No. 157, 26 p.—Used 22 
female and 25 male 5th graders to assess the validity of 
the Psychosocial Maturity Scale (PSM). 3 validation 
techniques were examined: (a) data obtained from self- 
report scales, teacher ratings, and peer ratings were used 
to generate 3 multitrait-multimethod matrices (total 
Sample, boys, and girls), and the criteria outlined by D 
Bis ue and р. W. Fiske in 1959 were applied to 
е matrices; i У 
assess the degree to w (D) a technique was devised to 


Í hich independent 
predict the pattern of relationships among PSM and 


other scale scores; and (с) PSM subscal used 
es; les wi 
generate regression coefficients predicting rated кон 
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Validity studies in general and some implications for the 
validation of a new PSM scale are discussed. The 
validation of component subscales of PSM, rather than 
of the multidimensional construct as a whole, is 
recommended. 

3218. Steininger, Marion. (Rutgers State U.) Sex 
differences in open-ended responses to Dogmatism 
Scale items. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 1), 916-918.— Content analyzed the open-ended 
responses of 98 male and 79 female undergraduates to 11 
items of the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale. 3 statistically 
reliable sex differences related to comformity were 
found, but no consistent pattern was evident. Since these 
differences could have occurred by chance, the Dogma- 
tism Scale is hypothesized to measure the same factors in 
both sexes.—Journal abstract. 

3219. Verstraeten, Daniélle. (U. Louvain, Belgium) 
[Realism of aspirations: Development of a definition.] 
(Flem) Psychologica Belgica, 1973, Vol. 13(1), 89-109. 
—An attempt is made to operationally define the 
concept of “realism of aspirations” within the framework 
of decision theory model. Realism is said to be 
conjunctively determined by objectivity of outcome 
probability estimates and outcome values with the 
underlying mechanism being orientation toward proba- 
bilities in external reality as opposed to wishes and 
internal dynamics. Intensity of motivation is viewed as а 

werful variable though not sufficient to explain the 
lack of realism. (English abstract) (69 ref.)—S. Slak. 
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3220. Bailey, Daniel E. (U. Colorado) Compu 
training in psychology at the University of Colorado. 
Behavior Research Methods & | Instrumentation, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 189-191.—Describes an unos 
duate training program in real-time and on-line compu 
ing. Types of activity available to ц in 
computer-oriented psychology courses are detaile RA 

3221. Barton, Walter E. Training in administration s 
psychiatrists. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Jan), Vol. д 
8—26. 

3222. Bauer, J. P. [Apprenticeship in psychotherapy] 
(Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 1971(Oct), Vol. It fa 
808-813.— Discusses instruction in psychotherapy. e 
noted that the formation of the psychotherapist pe iB 
problems: (a) the structures of the formation, ап E 
type of psychotherapy that one proposes a не 
Analytical psychotherapy involves using the rol Feelings 
therapist to transfer to the patient appropriate ms 
and beliefs in the course of his cure. куо 
involves a great deal of rhetoric. The question of dé idi 
an apprenticeship in psychotherapy which is In 3 Pe E 
ent of psychoanalysis is possible remains unan: 

—С. Kokkinis. can 

3223. Benner, Patricia & Kramer, Marlene. кое 
California, School of Nursing, San Francisco) as А 
conceptions and integrative role behavior of п Nursing 
special care and regular hospital nursing units. ed 4 
Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 20-29—Сотре о, {ог 
nurses who had worked in special care units (5 y in 
at least 6 mo with 110 nurses who had worked О 


` 0 


egular hospital units using R. Corwin's Bureaucratic 
and Professional Role Conceptions and Role Depriva- 
tion Test and M. Kramer’s Integrative Role Behavior. 
prediction that SCU nurses would have higher 
fessional and bureaucratic role conceptions than 
“nurses working in other regular hospital units was not 
supported. However, Ss who dropped out of nursing 
— from both groups had significantly higher professional 
tole configurations. The prediction that SCU nurses 
— would develop higher integrative role behavior (to 
handle conflict) was supported in part, i.e., for all except 
560 dropouts. An SCU questionnaire was used to 
‘determine if SCU nurses perceived opportunities to 
“combine instrumental and expressive role functions. 
Findings indicate that 80% of the nurses who stated that 
they had no problem combining these 2 role functions 
were no longer working in SCUs. (26 ref.)—Journal 
tract. 
_ 3224. Blau, Theodore Н. Exposure to competence: A 
simple standard for graduate training in professional 
Psychology. Professional Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
402), 133-136.— Discusses current issues in professional 
= : (а) What should the professional be trained to 
do’ ) What will his responsibilities be? (c) How can he 
© best equipped to handle them? It is expected that all 
graduate students in professional psychology have 
uum training within the context of, or under the 
‘Supervision of, the graduate department or the profes- 
sional School from which they receive their degrees. A 
Practicum syllabus on Graduate Training in Profession- 
al Clinical Psychology” is presented. Feedback—from 
ction to placement—is considered essential to a 
Program of practicum training. It is suggested that every 
uate school or professional school that conducts 
fessional training should conduct 1-, 5-, and 10-yr 
OW-ups of its students.—A. M. Berg. 
-3225. Bozarth, Jerold D. & Krauft, Conrad C. (U. 
Arkansas, Rehabilitation Research & Training Center) 
irate empathy ratings: Some methodological con- 
erations. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(JuD, 
| 283), 408-410.—3 raters, experienced with the 
ax Accurate Empathy (AE) Scale, rated approxi- 
1,200 3-min taped segments of psychotherapy 
These sessions were collected as part of a 
е psychotherapy study. Raters made evalua- 
bil а S-point scale for Good Therapist (GT), 
ted ity (L), and counselor AE. GT and L were 
П icantly, yet slightly, to AE. L was related 
mcantly to GT but L and empathy had little 
Ship when GT was partialed out. AE was not 
y а function of number of therapists evaluated. 
suggested that a single randomly selected segment 
36 às reliable as more than 1 segment. Randomiza- 
od ad safeguard against rater biases.—E. 
lenberger. 
en Alfred. (New York Medical Coll., 
x hiatrists and physicians: Closing the commu- 
Bap. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(May), Vol. 3(5), 
attributes the frequent misunderstanding and 
mmunication between psychiatrists and physi- 
Part to their use of different professional 
5 In part to the early development of psychiatry 
€ usual medical channels. In practice, the 
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patient—especially the adolescent—often refuses the 
necessary permission for the psychiatrist to communicate 
with the referring physician. Other referral problems may 
arise from the physician's skepticism about the effective- 
ness of the psychiatric process or misunderstanding of its 
procedures. After referral, difficulties in the patient-phy- 
sician relationship may arise as treatment alters the 
patient's behavior. The use of tranquilizers may also 
create misunderstanding, although the exchange of 
information on this subject between psychiatrist and 
physician is particularly important to avoid underdosage 
and side effects. It is suggested that when families ask the 
physician about the probable length and success of the 
psychiatric treatment, he should refer the whole problem 
back to the treating psychiatrist, who can then, with the 
patient’s permission, discuss the matter with the family. 
—I. Davis. 

3227. Cromer, Arthur O. (U. Louisville) Teaching 
experimental psychology with on-line computers. Beha- 
vior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 5(2), 195-197.—Describes an innovative use of 
computers as tools to teach methodology through 
discovery learning and as supplements to traditional 
training techniques in laboratory control. It is noted that 
computer demonstrations are currently being designed to 
teach statistical concepts. 

3228. Dalton, Raymond F.; Sundblad, Lloyd M. & 
Hylbert, Kenneth W. (Pennsylvania Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, Johnstown) An application of principles of social 
learning to training in communication of empathy. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 
378-383.—Investigated whether a videotaped, modeled- 
learning experience would facilitate the acquisition and 
transfer of training of accurate, empathic understanding. 
111 undergraduates were assigned to 3 conditions: 
modeled-learning experience (Т), consisting of an 
advance organizer, modeled-counseling interview, and 
covert practice session; treatment control (T3, which 
involved reading about the counseling behavior; and 
control (T,). Acquisition and transfer of training were 
inferred by significant differences in group scores in 
communication of accurate, empathic understanding as 
measured by Ss' written responses to the 16 Carkhuff 
Helpee Stimulus Expressions and as rated using Scale 1 
of the Carkhuff scales. Ss in T, displayed a significantly 
higher level of functioning and these differences were 
maintained over time. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3229. Dümling, Adolf M.; Haslebo, Gitte; Holboll, 
Peter & Schonfeldt, Bent. [Development for trainers in 
group dynamics.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik (Forschung 
und Praxis) 1973(Jun), No. 3, 149-180.—Presents a 
critical selection of experiences and suggestions for 
further development based on extensive work in the area 
of trainer education. A crucial question concerns the 
selection of trainers, whether their choice should depend 
upon the fulfillment of academic training, upon diagno- 
sis of tests, or upon recruitment from seminars. It is 
suggested that, in any case, additional academic training 
is desirable and particularly instruction in lab methods 
and group dynamic techniques. It is also proposed that 
there be gradation of training, from trainer aspirant to 
co-trainer, to trainer under supervision, after supervision, 
and trainer as teacher and supervisor, for which 
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certificates should be given. Problems of supervisor 
selection, professionalization, and/or field training are 
also discussed. The Scandinavian program for the 
development of international trainers of the European 
Institute for Transnational Studies in Group and 
Organizational Development is described.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

3230. Diatkine, Gilbert; Pouzner, Ariane & Green, 
André [The viewpoint of young psychiatrists.] (Fren) 
Évolution Psychiatrique, 1971(Jul), Vol. 36(3), 565-579. 
—Presents the opinions of young and beginning psychia- 
trists with respect to their professional activities. The 
topics discussed include, (a) difficulties found at work, 
(b) relative weaknesses inherent in the methods of 
teaching and treatment, and (c) care of patients. It is 
concluded that the difficulties inherent in their inexper- 
ience and their excessive interest in mental institutions 
cannot be adequately compensated. Supplementary 
difficulties include rapid staff turnover, inadequate 
equipment, and certain staff attitudes.—C. Kokkinis. 

3231. Dickerson, Larry R. & Roberts, Ralph R. (U. 
Arkansas, Rehabilitation Research & Training Center) 
Inservice training of rehabilitation counselors in state 
agencies. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 17(1), 22-28.—Surveys inservice training procedures 
in state rehabilitation agencies with reference to counse- 
lor participation, type of training, and subject matter 
stressed. The study was motivated by the fact that less 
than 30% of the rehabilitation counselors were fully 
qualified by academic training and experience. The 
forms of inservice training consisted of course work 
offered by colleges, workshop experiences, and training 
by rehabilitation agency supervisors. Ss in the survey 
consisted of 345 rehabilitation counselors from 3 
midwestern states. All the Ss were instructed to inform 
the research assistant in their respective offices of all 
inservice training activities during a 1-уг period. Data 
indicate that over 33% had received no inservice training 
experience and the remainder had only up to 5 such 
experiences. The wide ambiguity of “experience” ranged 
from a brief chat with a supervisor to enrollment in a 
college class. Agency training was the most prevalent 
form of inservice training. Apparently little effort has 
been expended to develop training programs that could 
aid agency goals or counselor needs.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

3232. Dorsey, Richard. (U. Cincinnati) An alternative 
model for training in administrative psychiatry. Psychi- 
atric Annals, 1973(Jun), Vol. 3(6), 84-93.—Proposes that 
attending a graduate school in business administration 
concurrently with his residency may have numerous 
advantages for the psychiatric resident. The student 
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During attendance at business school a resident obtains 
educational benefits that are applicable to both clinical 
and administrative psychiatry. In addition, the career 
opportunities at the end of residency are likely to be 
considerably broader and brighter with the M.B.A. than 
with the Master of Public Health, or some lesser 
certificate.—Journal summary. 

3233. Dyer, Elaine D.; Cope, Maxine J.; Monson, 
Mary А. & Van Drimmelen, Jennie B. (Brigham Young 
U., Coll. of Nursing) Can job performance be predicted 
from biographical, personality, and administrative 
climate inventories? Nursing Research, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
21(4), 294-304.—Administered a biographical inventory, 
the California Personality Inventory, (CPI) and a 
measure of perceptions of supervisor to 1,018 registered 
nurses in 31 Veterans Administration hospitals. The 
performance of these staff nurses, head nurses, and 
supervisors were ranked and described by their supervi- 
sors. А 152-item intercorrelation matrix revealed rela- 
tionships among criterion and predictor variables. First- 
level performance ratings had more significant correla- 
tions with administrative climate. 2nd-level performance 
ratings had a greater number of significant correlations 
with the CPI scales. High-performing staff nurses 
generally had higher CPI profiles which reached signifi- 
cance for social presence, sense of well-being, ur 
bility, tolerance, achievement via conformance, daft 
intellectual efficiency (p < .05). High-performing st 
nurses described their head nurses positively on various 
aspects of patient care and staff relations. A Cross- 
validation procedure, applied after the group had been 
divided into 2 sections, identified factors in persona 
history which were consistently associated with Mec 
aspects of successful nursing performance. нар 
for the selection and assignment of nurses are notec. 
—Journal abstract. ichigan 

3234. Fabrega, Horacio & Brouse, Suzanne. (Mic e 
State U.) Semantic and stylistic features of nur 
students' knowledge of mental illness. Nursing Be Я 
ch, 1971(Jul), Vol. 204), 352-356.—Adminite ү 
questionnaire dealing with mental illness to 187 stu 
enrolled in a baccalaureate nursing prog ee 
influences of general nursing socialization andere ^ 
ce with psychiatric patients were evaluated bue 2 
scores derived from Ss' responses to the questioni Je of 
measures of knowledge of mental illness. Ss un БО. 
manner of responding to the questionnalre ч ШАШ 
evaluated. Results suggest that nursing BEBE ihe 
together with psychiatric experience affected wards 
content and the style of the Ss' orientation sidere 
mental illness, but that these variables con: 
independently did not.—Journal summary. of 

3035. Felton, Gary S. (Center for the Stud 
Interpersonal Process, Los Angeles, Calif.) rkers in 
internalization to middle-level mental health ^^, pr, 
training. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), VOL ~ Exter- 
2), 1279-1282.—Administered Rotter’s Interna 11 mo 
nal Control Scale to 13 trainees 1 mo prior to 27^ sive 
after enrollment. Ss participated in 41 90-mIm d rnaliza- 
group-counseling sessions which emphasized in! 


^ > scores 
tion and actuation of responsible behavior. d 
shifted significantly (p < 02) in the Өе? s 


internality, as did their daily behavior —Jour"4 
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3236. Foley, A. R. (Columbia U., Div. of Community 
& Social Psychiatry) Models for training in administra- 
tion. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 54-81. 
—Examines the content and models for training in 
administration at various levels of the psychiatrist's 
professional training. 7 specific content areas are 
considered: (a) planning, (b) organizing, (c) staffing, (d) 
directing, (e) coordinating, (f) reporting, and (g) budget- 
ing. 6 sample training programs are described: (a) The 
Division of Community Psychiatry of the Department of 
Psychiatry, North Carolina Medical School, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Health Administration of 
the School of Public Health; (b) The Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine; (c) The Menninger Foundation; (d) 
The Division of Community Psychiatry of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry of the State University of Buffalo; (e) 
New York University Graduate School of Public 
Administration in cooperation with the New York 
School of Psychiatry; and (f) The Division of Communi- 
ty and Social Psychiatry of the School of Public Health 
at Columbia University. The work of the Task Force in 
Continuing Education in Administration for Psychia- 
trists also is discussed. It is concluded that promoting 
and stimulating formal training in administration at all 
levels of a psychiatrist's professional development should 
be a top priority for the profession. The goal should be 
the education of professionals skilled in dealing with the 
administrative complexities of providing comprehensive 
mental health services—A. M. Berg. 

3237. Forster, Brenda & Forster, Fred. (Northwestern 
U.) Nursing students' reaction to the crying patient. 
Nursing Research, 1971(May), Vol. 20(3), 265-268. 
—Randomly assigned 25 junior nursing students to 2 
groups listening to 2 matched sets of 5 patient episodes. 
In 1 set the patient cried, in the other he did not. Ss 
responded to the tape recordings and were rated on their 
effectiveness. While the groups did not differ significant- 
ly in their interaction effectiveness scores, the crying 
group did react more negatively toward the word- 
concepts "patient," “crying,” and “crying patient” and 
did report more discomfort. All Ss tended to give 
Stereotyped responses and did not attend to obvious cues 
presented in the episodes. Ss' responses generally cut off 
РаЧеп{ communication and offered only superficial 
Teassurance.—Journal summary. 

И me Geist, Glen O.; Curin, Sandra; Prestridge, 
Eines & Schelb, Galen. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) 
; \ics and the counselor-agency relationship. Rehabili- 
ation Counseling Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 17(1), 15-21. 
—bDiscusses the ethical standards in the relationship 
ее the rehabilitation counselor and the employing 
Y. The Ist issue concerns the application of ethical 
ата to the employing agency as well as to the 

ehabilitation counselor. Apparently the balance of 
power Tests with the employing agency as there are few, 

id rehabilitation counselors outside an agency- The 
is issue concerns the independence of the rehabilita- 
iis SERES Theoretically, the rehabilitation counse- 
m Should serve the clients, and the agency facilitate that 
2 е. However, the struggle for survival on the part of the 
Y Teverses that position. A code of ethical stand- 
in 5 established by the National Rehabilitation Counsel- 

8 Association (МЕСА) provides guidelines that protect 
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the rehabilitation counselor against the employment of 
poorly trained and irresponsible personnel. The guideli- 
nes also protect the agency against enforcing inappro- 
priate requirements. Conflicts involving unwarranted 
dismissals of the rehabilitation counselor could be settled 
in the law courts. Another method of resolving conflicts 
rests on the idea that the profession should police itself. 
The loss of accreditation for either the agency or a 
rehabilitation counselor should provide sufficient moti- 
vation to comply with the code of the NRCA.—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

3239. Harper, Frederick D. (Howard U., School of 
Education) What counselors must know about the social 
sciences of black Americans. Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, 1973(Spr), Vol. 42(2), 109-116.—Covers specific 
content from a number of social science fields, e.g., 
History: “Counselors must be familiar with black heroes 
that black students have recently begun to discover and 
to claim.” Sociology: “Institutional racism and individu- 
al racism are concepts that the counselor must under- 
stand and deal with in terms of external forces that 
inhibit the growth of black people.” Economics: “Eco- 
nomically, the majority of blacks are poor and they have 
always been poor.” Psychology: “ ,.. various huma- 
nistic models and behavioristic models might be more 
meaningful in counseling blacks than psychoanalytic 
models . . . .” General observations are also discussed. 
—W. E. Sedlacek. 

3240. Hedberg, Allan G.; Meredith, Ronald & Fitts, 
Michael. (Baylor U.) The Doctor of Psychology degree: 
An alternative model for relevant clinical training. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 191-193.—Describes the 3-yr 
Doctor of Psychology degree program in clinical 
psychology at Baylor University. The advantage of this 
approach to clinical training is noted, and several 
relevant issues are discussed. 

3241. Hermann, P.; Jordi, P.; Junod, L. & Masson, D. 
(U. Lausanne, Psychiatric Polyclinic, Switzerland) [Con- 
cerning the collaboration of social medical assistants in 
a psychiatric outpatient clinic at the University of 
Lausanne.] (Fren) Évolution Psychiatrique, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 36(3), 611-631. 

3242. Jansen, David G.; Robb, George P. & Bonk, 
Edward С. (Willmar State Hosp., Minn.) Clergymen as 
counselor trainees: Comparisons with counselors rated 
most and least competent by their peers. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 601-603. 
—Compared clergymen enrolled in a graduate program 
in counseling on a number of psychological tests with 
their nonclerical counterparts who were rated high or 
low in competence by peers in the counseling practicum. 
The clergymen Ss differed significantly from high-rated 
counselors on 12 of 18 variables, with 4 variables 
showing significances between clergymen and low-rated 
counselors. Results suggest that the clergymen (a) were 
more similar to low-rated counselors and (b) may be less 
promising candidates for training as counselors.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. i T 

3243. Kalisch, Beatrice J. (г со) Ап ПАНЫ 
ment in the development o! empathy іп nurs! 
students. Nursing Research, 1971(May), Vol. 20(3), 
202-211.—Randomly assigned 49 associate degree nurs- 
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ing students to 2 experimental and 2 control groups. 
Experimental Ss received a 12.5-hr empathy training 
program which involved the integration of didactic 
training, role-playing, experiential training, and a role 
model of empathy. Controls received lectures and 
discussions on human behavior. Experimental Ss showed 
significant pre- to posttest improvements on measures of 
interactive empathy, a self-evaluation of empathy, a 
clinical instructor evaluation of student empathy, and 
predictive empathy with a patient. At 6-wk follow-up, 
experimental Ss maintained gains on interactive empa- 
thy; controls showed nonsignificant improvement. Nei- 
ther group improved on a patient evaluation of student 
empathy, a predictive empathy test with a classmate, or 
predictive empathy with a generalized other. (64 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

3244. Kellberg, Elsa R. (Western New York Regional 
Medical Program, Buffalo) Coronary care nurse profile. 
Nursing Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 30-37.—Hy- 
pothesized that coronary care nurses have formed a 
Subgroup within the profession of nursing and, as a 
result, a new comparison reference group has emerged. A 
questionnaire was designed and used to interview 30 
nurses in coronary care units and 30 in other units of 15 
hospitals. In general, the hypotheses were confirmed. In 
appears that within the nursing profession a subgroup 
has formed with different attitudes about nursing care. 
Coronary care nurses seem to have a different frame of 
reference than other types of nurses with respect to a 
higher aspiration level—a level requiring greater use of 
judgment and responsibility and offering greater challen- 
ge.—Journal abstract. 

3245. Khol, Timothy; Matefy, Robert & Turner, John. 
(Springfield Hosp., Mass.) Evaluation of APA internship 
Programs: A survey of clinical psychology interns. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 
562-569.—Mailed questionnaires to 98 American Psych- 
ological Association approved internship facilities. The 
final facility response rate was 74%. Data show that the 
Clinical interns felt that they were receiving high quality 
training. Differences were found among various intern- 
ship agencies for theoretical orientation and quanti 
and quality of Supervisory experiences. It is felt that 
these data could be helpful to prospective interns in 
choosing internship possibilities —E. J. Kronenberger. 

3246. Krauskopf, Charles J.; Thoreson, Richard W. & 
McAleer, Charles A. (U. Missouri) Counseling psycholo- 
By: The who, what, and where of our ion. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 370-374. 
—208 Ss representing a stratified random sample of 
1,086 graduates from 121 doctoral programs in counsel- 
ing completed a questionnaire that provided demograph- 
їс information and data on training, research, publica- 
Rests зыр Жыт epu employe, patterns, 

counsel i i 
eestor US NU Ea wy 
raining skills and goals, i 
explains {һе direction of ше сечы 
E abstract. 
ias psychoterapia eris 
ue, 1971(Oct) 4 ion Psychiatri- 
Pie 1971000), Vol. 36(4), 801-807.— ilis 
education of Psychotherapists through the use of 
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analytical psychotherapy. In the course of instruction, it 
is vital for him to undergo practical as well as worksho 
experience in developing his ability to relate with 
patients. Placed opposite a patient who has freely agreed 
to participate, the student therapist must limit himself to 
the conditions of the situation. Due to ambiguities in his 
education, he passes by painful process from an ordinary 
observer to one who has become disciplined in the rule 
of silence and who has succeeded in ridding himself of 
anxiety when dealing with a patient under all circum- 
stances.—C. Kokkinis. 

3248. Leigh, Hoyle. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Psychiatric liaison on a neoplastic inpatient service. 
Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 147-154. 
—Uses experience on a neoplastic inpatient service as a 
basis for discussing (a) issues of anxiety as a catalyst in 
learning; (b) the use of fear and denial of death by 
medical staff; (c) defensive styles toward cancer patients, 
“to tell or not to tell”; and (d) the use of the liaison 
setting to help staff deal with these issues.—R. M. Cohen. 

3249. Levitt, Eugene Е. (Indiana U., Indianapolis) 
Internship versus campus: 1964 and 1971. Professional 
Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 129-132.— Compared 
the results of 2 gestionnaires concerning attitudes toward 
the role of projective techniques in clinical psychology. У 
brief questionnaire was sent to 96 APA-approve 
practicum training centers in August 1971. Its ДЕШ 
permitted a comparison with pertinent data in 1 
McCully's (see PA, Vol. 39:13327) 1964 survey. b 
polls were comparable in terms of return: 84.6% in К | 
and 80.2% in 1971. Responses to Item 1 indicate p 
directors of internship centers still complain, as they di d 
in 1964, that trainees have been insufficiently prepare 
by the home department to use the Rorschach сша 
There was no change in the predominance of interd 
training center directors who believe that teaching 0 i 
Rorschach basics is the job of the home depen 
Item 4 concerned the relative acceptance of proc 
techniques by interns. The final item dealt wi e 
perceived importance of sophistication in the us T 
specific assessment techniques. The 6 instrumèn ed 
died were (a) drawing techniques, (b) TAT, (c) Be 1 
Gestalt, (d) Rorschach, (e) sentence completion, d 
the WAIS. Findings suggest that some PER a 
techniques have slipped slightly in the Өш (is 
directors of practicum training centers, 1 (Ben! 


; ауе 
talt) has increased in importance, while шон 
remained stable over time. Оп the average, bet t for the 


out of 10 directors still believe that it is importan és A 
practicing clinician to master projective techniques: 
M. Berg. ў. еу, 
3250. Liddle, L. Rogers; Heywood, Harold L.; на у 
Richard О. & Morman, Robert R. (California State ir 
School of Education, Los Angeles) ртөшсип = nts: А 
reate degree attainment for nursing Stude iem, 
theoretical study using the ТАУ selection 2% 76, 
Nursing Research, 197\(May), Vol. 208). 27. ss 
—Conducted a 7-yr follow-up of 100 nursing em Sayings 
completed the Adjective Checklist, Proverbs and Sting 
Checklist, and Preferences Checklist of the ТАЎ to К. 
toward, away from, and vs others, according og of 
Homey) Selection System Battery during the SP 


from 
1963. Reliabilities of the 9 TAV scores ranged 
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74.96. Class level and age were not significantly related 
to degree attainment. TAV scores accounted for only 
11.2% of the variance in degree attainment.—Journal 
summary. 

3251. Lurie, Hugh J. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) The actress as a mental health teacher. 
Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 183—190. 
— Describes an educational program in which an actress 
has come to serve as an individual and group therapist 
and as a communications facilitator. The situations in 
which she can effectively serve these functions are 
delineated, and the general implications for a broader 
role for an actress in continuing education programs are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3252. MeWhirter, J. Jeffries. (Arizona State U., Coll. 
of Education) Two measures of the facilitative condi- 
tions: A correlation study. Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 317-320.—45 counselor 
trainees were rated by coached clients using the Barrett- 
Lennard Relationship Inventory and by trained judges 
using the Truax rating scales. Correlation coefficients 
between the measures of empathy, warmth, genuineness 
and the total scores were not significant at the .05 level. 
Reasons for the results are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3253. Newmark, Charles S. (U. North Carolina, 
Medical School) Professional opinions with regard to 
Ellis’ irrational beliefs. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 452-454.—Clinical psychologists, 
social workers, and psychiatrists were sent a question- 
naire of 11 psychological statements concerning the 
probable influence of a person’s beliefs upon his 
happiness or effectiveness. Psychologists and social 
workers were quite similar and endorsed 6 of the 
irrational beliefs. Psychiatrists endorsed 3 irrational 
beliefs.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

‚3254. Olesen, Virginia. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Militance | in a women's profession: Psychological 
characteristics of partisans and critics of a nurses' 

Strike." Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
171-177.—Compared Omnibus Personality Inventory 
Scores obtained before and after the professional 
education Of 59 nurse graduates who favored, justified, 
ANGLE ambivalent about, or were critical of a nurses’ 

Strike." Significant differences were found among these 
152008 opinion groups on the Complexity, Impulse 
жыш on) and Non-authoritarian scales: (a) median 
Habs at graduation were significantly different, with the 
sae median scores in decreasing order shown by those 
ambi avored, those who justified, and those who were 
ае or critical; (b) only those who favored or 
ee due Strike changed significantly between the 
did 9f their professional education and graduation; 
favora the amount of change shown by those who 
iim es Strike was larger than the amount of change 

3 uer У other groups.— Journal abstract. 

State U Osipow, Samuel H. & Walsh, W. Bruce. (Ohio 
sine А M intelligence and the selection of 
Vol. 20(4) nte of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
the Tests of 369.—Assessed the utility of 4 subtests of 
Study 1 of Social Intelligence in counselor selection. 

;J ,' using 55 graduates found that the Tests of 

gence generally assess a domain distinctive 


ud Intelli 
Ti "t 
9m the cognitive one usually used in decisions about 
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admission to training programs. The 2nd study of 55 Ss 
found that the scores on the Tests of Social Intelligence 
in general and on 1 test in particular, significantly 
correlated with S skill in identifying the most facilitative 
of 4 counselor responses to client statements. Results 
tentatively indicate that the Tests of Social Intelligence 
have potential worth for further investigation in the 
identification of counselor trainees.—Journal abstract. 

3256. Perlman, Gerald. (Bronx State Hosp., N.Y.) 
Change in self- and ideal self-concept congruence of 
beginning psychotherapists. Journal of Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 404-408.—Tested the hypothe- 
sis that as a result of conducting psychotherapy, self- 
ideal congruence increases, and this increased congruen- 
ce is due more to change in the self-concept than to 
change in the ideal self-concept. The Butler-Haigh Q-sort 
of 100 self-referent statements was given to (a) 20 3rd-yr 
graduate students in clinical psychology, (b) 10 Ist-yr 
residents in psychiatry, and (c) a control group of 13 
2nd-yr graduate students in clinical psychology. A self- 
concept Q-sort and an ideal self-concept Q-sort were 
administered at the beginning and end of the academic 
year. Congruence between the 2 sorts on the initial 
administration was compared to congruence in the retest 
situation. Congruence scores over time also were 
compared. Positive changes in self-ideal congruence were 
seen in the group of beginning psychotherapists whereas 
the control group showed no significant change. The 
problem of the social desirability factor is noted —E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3257. Persons, Roy W., et al. (Antioch Coll.) Training 
and employing undergraduates as therapists in a 
college counseling service. Professional Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 170-186.—Describes an innovative 
program for developing selected undergraduate students 
into functioning psychotherapists at Antioch College's 
Counseling Center and in other settings. It is noted that 
their student therapists have done individual and group 
therapy, handled emergencies, taught courses, and 
served as consultants. During the Ist academic year 
(1970-1971) of the training program there were 8 
trainees. The teaching seminars during the Ist 2 wks 
dealt with various operational procedures of the counsel- 
ing center and simulated client responses with the 
trainees responding followed by discussion, presentation 
of information on discrimination and handling of 
emergency situations, and role playing of conducting 
interviews. Beginning with the 3rd wk and continuing for 
6-9 mo, the trainees took part in and conducted therapy 
sessions. Results and evaluation of the training program 
for its Ist 3 yrs of operation are discussed. Comments 
and reactions on the program deal with such fundamen- 
tal issues as professional standards of clinical activity, 
ethics, competence, and responsibility.—4. М. Berg. 

3258. Poe, Charles A. & Johnson, Scott. (Iowa State 
U.) Psychologists' conception of optimal adjustment. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 
449-451.—46 professional psychologists and psycholo- 
gists-in-training rated their conception of optimal adjust- 
ment, using the Block California Q-set of 100 statements 
of behavior and personality dynamics. 13 statements 
rated most descriptive and 13 statements rated least 
descriptive of optimal adjustment were presented. High 
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interjudge agreement was observed. Those characteristi- 
cs associated with the concept of optimal adjustment for 
a female were dependability, responsibility, ethical 
behavior, and effectiveness in work and social relations. 
—E, J. Kronenberger. A. DeWit A A Med] 

3259. Richards, Mary A. itt Army Hosp. Men 
Health Clinic, Ft. Belvoir, Va.) A study of differences in 
psychological characteristics of students graduating 

from three types of basic nursing programs. Nursing 
Research, 1972(May), Vol. 21(3), 258-261.—Administer- 
ed the Institute of Personality and Ability Testing 
Culture Free Intelligence Test, Gordon Personal Profile, 
and a measure of professional vs traditional orientation 
to 361 graduating nursing students. No statistically 
significant (.05 level) differences were found among 
baccalaureate, associate degree, and diploma nursing Ss 
in intelligence, leadership potential, responsibility, emo- 
tional stability, or sociability. In the area of professional- 
ization, all 3 groups tended to view the real situation in 
nursing in a similar manner and to have similar 
perceptions about attitudes of doctors, head nurses, and 
patients. However, baccalaureate Ss had a significantly 
more professional ideal of nursing for themselves and 
perceived their instructors' ideals as more professional 
than did the other groups.—Journal abstract. 

3260. Richardson, Bill K. & Rubin, Stanford E. (U. 
Arkansas, Rehabilitation Research & Training Center) 
Analysis of rehabilitation counselor subrole vior. 
Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 17(1), 
47-57.—Describes a method of studying the interview 
technique of rehabilitation counselors. Data for the 
study consisted of 69 taped interviews by 8 counselors as 
they interviewed 16 clients at least twice. 3 raters of the 
data studied the interviews with respect to the transition 
points between the subroles. About 20 subroles included 
information giving and seeking, supportive therapy, 
restatement of {өш responses by the client, friendly 
discussion, and communication of values. The median 
overall rater reliability for the initial rating was 94% 
although it decreased with the passage of time to remain 
within the range of acceptable proficiency. The validity 
of each of the subroles was measured by research 
assistants with respect to dimensions of empathy, 
warmth, genuineness, and client depth of self-explora- 
tion. Only 10% of the r’s between the subroles and the 
dimensions were significant. The reliability of the 
interviews was measured by the Spearman rank-order 
correlation in the analysis of 2 taped interviews by 8 
counselors. The r was significant for 7 of the 8 
counselors. The most frequently used subroles were the 
an A ied Mri J. Ter Keurst. 

s . Rosenberg, Pearl & Chil Richard. З 
Minnesota) Sex education тън groups AA 
medical setting. International Journal of Group Psychoth- 
erapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 23-41— Describes the 
dynamics of the small group process in the medical 
setting and illustrates the core nature of the small grou] 

discussion in teaching students emotionally laden PE 
mation basic to their effective functioning as future 
clinicians. The sex education program developed at the 
University of Minnesota Medical School is described. 
06 Ist pilot program (August 1970) consisted of: (a)a 2- 

y session presented to 70-90 participants, including 
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participants’ spouses or fiances: (b) a multimedia 
portrayal of sexual behavior; (c) large group discussions, 
including all participants; and (d) small group discus- 
sions, with 12-14 persons/group. The 2nd pilot program 
(April 1971) consisted of 3 2-day sessions for a combined 
total of 219 persons. This program was offered as a 
required medical school course in August 1971. The 
program was evaluated by means of the Sex Knowledge 
and Attitude Test, a modified form of an attitude and 
personal experience questionnaire, and a professional 
behavior form. The medical school course included 30 
small discussion groups of 4 sessions each, 20 of which 
were co-led (male/female). The content of each session is 
described. Along with group composition, the most 
significant factor in a group's success was the leadership. 
Contraindications and hazards of such a sex education 
program are discussed.—A. M. Berg. he 

3262. Saltmarsh, Robert E. (Eastern Illinois U.) 
Development of empathic interview skills through 
programmed instruction. Journal of Counseling Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 375-377.—Describes a 2-media 
program for teaching the basic components of empathic 
skill to 36 graduate students. Results show that treatment 
Ss demonstrated significantly better performance 
(р < .05) on the Michigan State Affective Sensitivity 
Scale than did control Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3263. Schinka, John A. (U. Iowa) Accuracy in 
personality ratings on phenotypic and genotypic ne 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 312-3 | 
—Examined the relationship between the amount A 
inference required in rating Ss on personality-relevant 
statements and the accuracy of such ratings. 25 ОШ 
made personality ratings on 2 psychiatric SUA bid 
Ratings were performed on 125 statements whicl ы 
been Q-sorted on a dimension of inference rating 3s 
separate group of clinicians. Differential accuracy " К 
demonstrated for statements lying at the extremes оп ae 
inference dimension, but correlational analyses He iss 
entire pool of statements showed no Teo їр 5 
tween accuracy or variability of ratings and lev 
inference.—Journal abstract. 

3264. Shorkey, Clayton T. (Michigan State U., purs 
of Social Work) Behavior therapy training Іп socia A 1 
education. Journal of Behavior Therapy & EP ei 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 42), 195-196.— Ne School 
a series of behavior therapy courses offered at. Topics 
of Social Work at Michigan State University оа Лог 
include human learning and behavior, human d crisis 
and the social environment, and brief an 
treatment. 

3265. Slocum, John W.; Susman, v 
Sheridan, John E. (Pennsylvania State 24 satisfac- 
Business Administration) An analysis of nee топа! an 
tion and job performance among professi Resear 
paraprofessional hospital personnel. Ne Рау ol 
1972(Jul), Vol. 21(4), 338-342.—Tested the E theory in 
industrial-based research on A. Maslow's epee faction 
a hospital setting. 4 hypotheses relating nee nce We 
to organizational position and job ps araprofes- 
tested among 39 professional nurses and al Profession 
sional employees of a medium-sized hospita faction with 
al nurses reported significantly higher э Ke 
their job security, prestige within the orga 
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job autonomy than did paraprofessionals. Job perfor- 
mance was significantly correlated with the fulfillment of 
self-actualization needs for professional employees. 
Implications for administrative policy are discussed. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3266. Smith, Roger C. (FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) A second look at sources of 
clinical research. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 557-562.—Made a 2-decade 
tabulation of the institutional sources of articles contri- 
buted to the Journal of Consulting and Clinical Psychology 
and the Journal of Clinical Psychology. 1,170 different 
institutions contributed. Schools with American Psycho- 
logical Association approved clinical programs were the 
major contributors. The Universities of Minnesota, Iowa, 
Illinois, Pittsburgh, and Michigan State were ranked 1 
through 5 in that order. Faculty quality ratings and 
publication frequencies were — related.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3267. Stollak, Gary E. (Michigan State U.) An 
integrated graduate-undergraduate program in the 
assessment, treatment, and prevention of child psycho- 
pathology. Professional Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 
158-169.—Undergraduate and graduate students at 
Michigan State University participated in a project that 
offered to increase their sensitivity and ability to 
communicate with young children. Some students were 
offered the opportunity to meet weekly with a clinic- 
referred child and receive group and individual supervi- 
Sion in play interaction techniques (the Play Assessment 
Project), while other students were offered the opportu- 
nity to play with a “normal” child and also participate in 
Broup meetings where videotapes of their interactions 
with the child would be discussed along with reading 
Concerning parent-child interaction (the Sensitivity to 
Children Project). Several methods of assessment of 
Psychopathology were used: (a) family interaction in the 
1010, (b) family interaction in the clinic, (c) parent 
EN (d) assessment in the school, (e) the child in 
Be clinic, using several instruments (е.р., the Stanford- 
Rae and (f) a summary assessment using the Child 
anise Scales. A summary of the 1970-1971 activities 
des Preliminary results is included. (20 геѓ)—4. M. 
MUS юн, LeRoy A., et al. (U. North Dakota, 
percepti chool) Training staff's multidimensional 
Bin р tons of a class of MEDEX (physician's extension) 
Still 19 A method of grading. Perceptual & Motor 
and T, А. САРТ), Vol. 36(2), 395-402. Used С. J. Coles 
al simil - Stone's (see PA, Vol. 48:6071) multidimension- 

A din arity judgment analysis methodology to analyze 

"nem cay of a 19-member class of paramedical 

UH as perceived by the staff of the training project. 
Рр, тасіеі dimensions associated with the “early-in- 

Bram" and “about-to-be-graduated” perceptions ac- 
counted for 76 and 79% TA the judgmental 
Variances; all di 9%, respectively, of the judgm a 
Pretable. imensions appeared to be readily inter 
jud; * The major dimension for the last obtained 
(i ps Clearly seemed to be some kind of "quality of 
ju diss Characterization. This particular evaluation- 
(the ШШ dimension was accepted by the training staff 
каца 8€S) as а satisfactory "grading" measure for the 
s. It is concluded that multidimensional scalin 
multidimensiona g 
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can be used with advantage in the academic grading of 
students when the basis for such grading is limited to the 
evaluative opinion of- others (e.g. teachers).—Journal 
abstract. 

3269. Talbott, John A., et al. (Meyer Manhattan 
Psychiatric Hosp., Ward's Island, N.Y.) The paraprofes- 
sional teaches the professional. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 805-808.—Argues that 
most articles written about paraprofessionals have 
discussed their new and expanded roles, their assumption 
of tasks not dealt with by professionals, and their 
training by professional mental health workers. A 
discussion is presented which looks at the other side of 
the coin: the unique contributions paraprofessionals can 
make to mental health treatment programs and their 
underutilized skill in training professional mental health 
workers.—Journal abstract. 

3270. Townes, Brenda D. & Carr, John E. (U. 
Washington) Differentiation matching versus level of 
differentiation in students’ judgments of teacher effec- 
tiveness. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 3(1), 73-83.—Examined the role of differentiation 
(defined as the degree to which an individual distin- 
guishes among elements in his environment) matching 
and level of differentiation in student-teacher relation- 
ships. Ss were 6 child psychiatry residents, 7 mental 
health specialists, and 7 medical students in Study 1. In 
Study 2 Ss were 43 medical students and 24 professors 
teaching in core curriculum courses. 3 measures of 
differentiation were used: the Interpersonal Discrimina- 
tion Task, the Object Sorting Test, and the A-B Scale for 
differences in cognitive style of psychotherapists. All Ss 
completed measures of differentiation at the beginning 
of the course and students rated the teaching effective- 
ness of the faculty at the end. Judged teaching “effective- 
ness" was associated with a high level of interpersonal 
differentiation on the part of the teacher. Differentiation 
matching of teachers and students was related to high 
effectiveness ratings when the student was more differen- 
tiated than the teacher under conditions of frequent 
teacher exposure and familiarity.—Journal abstract. 

3271. Waggoner, Raymond W.; Mudd, Emily H. & 
Shearer, Marshall L. (U. Michigan, Medical School) 
Training dual sex teams for rapid treatment of sexual 
dysfunction: A pilot program. Psychiatric Annals, 
1973(May), Vol. 3(5), 61-76.—Reports on the 1971 
program at the Reproductive Biology Research Founda- 
tion in which 6 teams of professional persons were 
trained, 5 for 4 wks and 1 for 6 wks. The criteria for 
acceptance of trainees, the organization and content of 
training, the qualifications and response of the trainees, 
and the response of the Foundation staff to them are 
described. It is noted that many unresolved questions 
regarding possible future training remain: It was clear 
that even 6 wks of training time was too short, but how 
much time could qualified persons afford to take off for 
training? Could more than 1 team be trained at a time? 
How large a staff would be needed to supervise longer 
training, and how would costs be met? Other questions 
relate to admission requirements, supervisory relation- 
ships in a man-woman treatment team, and the time 


needed to achieve the desired program goals. Posttrain- 
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ing experiences and problems discussed at follow-up 
seminars are reported.—7. Davis. 

3272. Weiss, Steven L. (U. Oklahoma, Health 
Sciences Center, Oklahoma City) Differences in goals, 
interests, and personalities between students with 
analytic and behavior therapy orientations. Professional 
Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 145-150.—Compared 
20 analytically-oriented and 20 behavioristically-oriented 
student therapists selected from 3 APA-approved doctor- 
al programs in clinical psychology. Ages ranged from 
22-36 yrs with a mean of 26. There were no age 
differences between the groups. Attitudinal differences 
toward research were evident. As might be expected, the 
student behavior therapists, working within the behavior- 
istic model (concentration on the overtly observable), 
were far less interpersonally sensitive than were the 
analytic therapists. On a continuum ranging from 
humility to arrogance, the groups seemed to differ at the 
extremes with analytic Ss tending toward “humility.” 
Members of both groups seemed relatively anxious. It is 
concluded that the significant differences between 
students with analytic and behavior therapy orientations 
have important implications for meeting the current 
clinical manpower shortage and for developing new 
training programs.—A. M. Berg. 

3273. Whitehead, Paul C.; Ferrence, Roberta G. & 
Johnson, F. Gordon. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Physicians’ reports of self-injury casés among 
their patients not seen in the hospital. Life-Threatening 
Behavior, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3(2), 137-146.—Surveyed 254 
physicians in Ontario, Canada, for a 12-mo report of 
their contacts with patients having nonhospitalized self- 
injuries. Of those contacted, 17% accounted for the 
reports of 232 patients with 83% of the physicians 
reporting zero cases. Reasons for Ss' underreporting of 
nonhospitalized self-injuries, as well as reasons for cases 
of self-injury being differentially distributed among 
different kinds of physicians, are explored. The notion of 
self-injury is examined, and practical implications are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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3274. Alexander, David A. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) 
Some tests of intelligence and learning for elderly 
psychiatric patients: A validation study. British Journal 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(2), 
188-193.—Compared 14 psychiatric patients suffering 
from senile dementia with 40 elderly normal and 20 non- 
brain-damaged psychiatric controls on an abbreviated 
WAIS, the Colored Progressive Matrices, J. Inglis's 
Paired Associate Learning Test, and a nonsense syllable 
learning task. The block design was the only WAIS 
subtest to differentiate the brain-damaged Ss from the 
controls. The former also performed poorly on the 
Colored Matrices, suggesting that senile dementia is 
associated with decline in the ability to manipulate 
visuospatial material. In contrast, brain-damaged Ss' 
ability to deal with vocabulary and verbal comprehen- 
sion tasks was comparable to the controls. The Paired 
Associate Learning Test did not differentiate among the 
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groups, but the poor performance of demented Ss was 
evident on the nonsense syllables test. The inability to 
devise and utilize mnemonic devices was thought to 
underlie their difficulty —Journal abstract. 

3275. Baddeley, A. D. & Warrington, Elizabeth К. (U. 
Stirling, Scotland) Memory coding and amnesia. Neurop- 
sychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 159-165.—Studied 
memory coding in 6 amnesiacs and 6 patients with 

ripheral nerve lesions (controls) matched for age, sex, 
and IQ. Free recall of lists of unrelated control words 
was compared with recall of lists of words grouped on 
the basis of phonemic similarity, taxonomic category 
membership, or a composite visual image. Amnesic Ss 
gained no advantage from visual imagery coding, 
although all claimed to be able to form the necessary 
image. They did, however, show unimpaired ability to 
generate words on the basis of either sound or taxonomic 
category membership. Results are discussed in terms of 
the proposal that semantic memory comprises 2 separate 
systems concerned with linguistic relationships and 
imagery. (French & German summaries) (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

3276. Brinton, Diana M. (U. Washington) Value 
differences between nurses and low-income families. 
Nursing Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 46—52.—Com- 
pared the priority and importance assigned to health by 
23 nurses and 20 low-income mothers of high-risk 
infants. Findings show little difference in values. Howev- 
er, when nurses were tested regarding supposed health 
values of the mothers, a large discrepancy resulted. There 
were few differences in value between mothers who kept 
and those who failed appointments, but mothers who 
had high preventive care scores had a higher tendency 5 
keep health care appointments for their infants. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. ү d 

3277. Campbell, Susan B. (Montreal Children s Hosp., 
Quebec, Canada) Cognitive styles in reflective impu E 
and hyperactive boys and their mothers. Percept 6 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun) Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), dp E 
— Compared 10 reflective and 10 impulsive 2nd an ч 
grade boys with 10 hyperactive boys on ma 
reflection-impulsivity (Matching Familiar Figures edi 
and field dependence-independence (Children's e i 
ded Figures Test). Reflective Ss were more fiel uud 
pendent than the impulsive and hyperactive Ss. e ся 
ег, the hyperactive and impulsive Ss did not di seal 
either cognitive style measure, suggesting that the ү d 
problems of this hyperactive group cannot be AE en 
in terms of inefficient cognitive strategies. RE 
cognitive styles were also assessed. Although шее a 
no group differences, mothers with low error sco! е 
the measure of reflection-impulsivity were mo ih d 
independent, suggesting that these styles may be 
in adults.—Journal abstract. ў .& 

3278. Cattell, Raymond B.; Schmidt, esie 
Bjerstedt, Ake. (U. Illinois) Clinical diagnosis у, ні 
objective-analytic personality batteries. Journal J роп 
cal Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), мге, 6 
research conducted over а 10-уг period. A ba! normal 
objective tests was administered to a mixed factor 
group and a clinical group. The data um sated. 
analyzed and presented. 2 new factors were 0 ei are 
factors most discriminative in the clinical aT 
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presented. Special peculiarity in the syndrome groups of 
jnvolutional depressive, other psychotic depressives, 
depressive neurotics, schizophrenics, and manics is 
discussed. 3 approaches are proposed to the diagnosis 
problem. Implications and interpretations of the findings 
are presented especially in light of the clinician’s use of 
objective personality data.—£. J. Kronenberger. 

3279. de Boor, Clemens & Mitscherlich, Alexander. 
[Hermeneutic psychosomatics: А stepchild оғ 
medicine.] (Germ) Psyche, Stuttgart, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
T 27(1), 1-20.—Discusses the importance of hermeneutic 
| Psychosomatic medicine and its neglect and nonrecogni- 
| — tion by clinical medicine. 2 case histories are presented 
| "as examples of the significance of the hermeneutic 

"approach in the situation of psychosomatic illnesses. 

-— (English summary) (1 p. ref.)— 7. Fisher. 
` 3280. Gray, John E. (Dept. of Public Health, 
Psychiatric Services, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada) 
The NOSIE-30 ward behavior rating scale: Factor 
structure and sex differences. Journal of Clinical 
KEN 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 390-393.—Administer- 
ed the Nurses’ Observation Scale for In-patient Evalua- 
tion (NOSIE-30) to male and female patients. An 
analysis of factor structure was made through the use of 
principal components analyses of the item intercorrela- 
tions. 6 factors for the males and 7 for the females 
- emerged. There was a close correspondence between the 
male and female factor structures. However, females had 
that were significantly more pathological than 
| "hose of the males on all scales except 2. It is suggested 
Ша the NOSIE-30 factor structure is appropriate for 

ч g females but male norms were not applicable.—E. 
J. Kronenberger. 

3281. Grayson, Harry M. & Backer, Thomas E. 
(Brentwood Veterans Administration Hosp., Los Ange- 
es, Calif.) Scoring accuracy of four automated MMPI 
JpyaPretation report agencies. Journal of Clinical 
0000002, 1972(Tul), Vol. 28(3), 366-370.—30 psychiat- 
Tic inpatients were administered the MMPI, and the 

. Tesults Were sent to 4 agencies who provide computerized 
PI interpretations. 14 artificial MMPI records were 
‘Constructed to check on the scoring programs. A table of 
i scoring errors is presented and discussed. It is noted 
би tthe errors were so small that they were unlikely to be 
cond Significance. Suggestions for product improvem- 
ge 3282. Hussy E [езе ке e 

ne „Н. R.; Marshall, C. D. & Gendron, R. A. 
: M a Five hundred children followed from 

disorder 9] ugh grade 5 for the prevalence of behavior 

301-309. cta Paedopsychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 39(11), 

with ~ Presents a 3rd evaluation and comparisons 
ү гае orginal 2nd grade investigations. Of 64 

females? identified as hyperkinetic, 31 males and 6 
at Were still so classified. 21 males and 1 female, 
‘evaluations: | hyperkinetic, were so in 4th and Sth grade 
Were Ho z m ке hyperkinetic in 2nd grade 


5 
ч 
I 


"We grade. 15 originally rated hyperkinetic 
mi. n С thereafter; 15 Sere hyper idm grade 
A digo that: (a) The behavior pattern is less 

Bs Sappear in boys than in girls. (b) Environmen- 
nces may play a role. (c) Pharmacotherapy 
Viewed as symptomatic, not curative. (d) 
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Hyperkinesis is a behavior pattern, not a diagnostic 
entity. (16 ref.) —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

3283. Kear-Colwell, J. J. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries, 
Scotland) Second stratum personality factors found in 
psychiatric patients’ responses to the 16 PF. Journal о, 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 362-365.—Ad- 
ministered Form A of the 16 PF to 2 samples of 
psychiatric patients, one of 230 general psychiatric 
patients and another of 140 male alcoholics. The data 
were factor analyzed with each correlation matrix 
subjected to a principal component analysis. 5 significant 
factors were rotated and then rotated again by the 
promax method. The 2 promax factors were compared 
by the congruence coefficient. The 5 factors were 
identified as Anxiety; Impulsivity; Obsessive-Compulsi- 
ve; Sociability; and Sensitive, Tenderminded, Self-ab- 
sorption. Differences from general population samples 
are noted. It was found that a high level of control over 
behavior is associated with adjustment and stability 
whereas a high level of anxiety is associated with 
disruption of control over behavior.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3284. Kirchner, John H. & Lemke, Elmer A. (Wood 
County Mental Health Clinic, Bowling Green, О.) /-dots 
in the handwriting of a clinical sample. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 548-550.—Obtained 
a handwriting sample from 40 alcoholic and 32 schizo- 
phrenic hospital patients (mean age — 42 yrs) who also 
completed the 16 PF. It was hypothesized that results 
would correspond with those of a previous study in 
which college-student Ss who omitted one or more of the 
dots over the letter 7 had higher scores on the 16-PF 
Factor Q2 (group-dependent vs self-sufficient) and lower 
scores on Factor O (placid vs apprehensive) than Ss who 
consistently dotted their i's. Results are significant but in 
the opposite direction. Reasons for the differences 
between hospital and college Ss are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

3285. Lipowski, Z. J. & Stewart, Anne M. (Dartmouth 
Coll., Medical School) Illness as subjective experience. 
Psychiatry їп Medicine, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 155-171. 
— Presents a patient's autobiographical account of her 
illness while hospitalized at her place of employment. 
She discusses her emotional reactions to her illness 
experience, her frustration over her failure to communi- 
cate with the staff, her request for psychiatric consulta- 
tion, and her eventual rehabilitation. Some issues raised 
are the reluctance of physicians to recommend psychiat- 
ric consultation, the obstacles to effective communica- 
tion and patient care posed by medical territorialism, 
and the complications that arise when a health worker is 
cared for by fellow staff members.—Journal abstract. 

3286. Meehl, Paul E. (U. Minnesota) Psychodiagno- 
sis: Selected papers. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota 
Press, 1973. xxii, 359 p. $14.50.—Presents 13 papers 
covering construct validity in psychological tests, antece- 
dent probability, problems of validating clinical procedu- 
res, "therapeutic nihilism," and a new statistical method 
for detecting and classifying loose syndromes. The 
problems of reconciling the contradictory concerns of 
clinician and researcher are considered. 

3287. Miller, Michael B.; Bernstein, Herbert & 
Sharkey, Harold. (Nursing Home & Extended Care 
Facility, White Plains, N.Y.) Denial of parental illness 
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and maintenance of familial homeostasis. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 
278-285.—Presents 8 family cases to illustrate that the 
aging family reenacts the pattern of family behavior 
during the illness of a parent that they were taught by the 
parent in the youth of the family. It is argued that the aid 
sought by the family from the professional worker is not 
that of counseling, but of corroboration and continua- 
tion of existing family values. The premature death-wish 
of the family for the ill, aged parent is a reflection of 
similar feelings within the family prior to the parental 
illness and impending death. The crisis of parental illness 
does not substantially alter family patterns of behavior. 
However, family maladaptive processes, including the 
denial and distortion of reality regarding the parental 
illness, constitute a defense mechanism. This defense 
presumably is for the preservation of a long-standing 
pattern of family homeostasis, whether normative or 
pathological. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3288. Morrison, James R. & Stewart, Mark A. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Diego) Evidence for 
polygenetic inheritance in the hyperactive child syndro- 
me. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
130(7), 791—792.—Investigated evidence that patients 
with hyperactive child syndrome frequently have relati- 
ves who were hyperactive as children or who are 
alcoholic adults. Results of interviews with families of 59 
hyperactive children show that family distribution of 
these conditions supports a polygenetic mode of inheri- 
tance.—Journal abstract. 

3289. Singh, Devendra. (U. Texas) Role of response 
habits and cognitive factors in determination of beha- 
vior of obese humans. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 27(2), 220-238.—Studied 
response tendencies in 3 experiments with 117 obese Ss 
and 104 normal Ss. In Exp. I, 47 obese Ss, unlike 40 
normal Ss, consumed significantly less food when the 
response required for obtaining food was incompatible 
with experimentally induced response tendencies. Exp. II 
demonstrated that 26 obese Ss performed worse than 23 
normal Ss on a timing behavior task when interfering 
training was given prior to testing; when no prior 
training was given, obese Ss performed better than 
normal Ss. In Exp. III, 44 obese Ss exhibited significantly 
greater problem-solving rigidity than 41 normal Ss after 
training creating a mental set. In the absence of such 
training, obese and normal Ss used identical problem- 
solving strategy. Findings suggest that behavior of obese 
Ss is more affected than behavior of normal Ss by the 
nature of existing response tendencies. These findings 
are contrary to the stimulus-binding hypothesis which 
proposes that behavior of obese Ss is primarily regulated 
by external cues or cognitive mechanisms. (29 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3290. Suinn, Richard M.; Edie, Cecil A.; Nicoletti, 
John & Spinelli, P. Ronald. (Colorado State U.) The 
MARS, a measure of mathematics anxiety: Psychome- 
tric data. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
28(3), 373-375.—Describes the Mathematics Anxiety 
Rating Scale (MARS), a 98-item scale composed of 
descriptions of situations that might arouse different 
levels of mathematics anxiety. A therapist can use some 
of the significant items to construct the client’s anxiety 
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hierarchy. The client rates himself on the amount of 
anxiety aroused by each item. Normative reliability and 
validity data on the MARS were collected from 119 
college students. Test-retest reliability was .78. High 
anxiety was associated with low performance on the 
mathematics section of the Differential Aptitude Tests. 
Data are presented on 24 clients who were suffering from 
mathematics anxiety.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3291. Takahashi, Saburo & Gjessing, Leiv R. (Dike- 
mark Sykehus, Asker, Norway) Studies of periodic 
catatonia: III. Longitudinal sleep study with urinary 
excretion of catecholamines. Journal of Psychiatric 
Research, 1972(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 123-140.—Studied the 
sleep patterns of 3 cases of periodic catatonia longitudi- 
nally throughout 1-3 cycles ranging from 24-87 nights in 
each patient. Ss were males born in 1906, 1912, and 1921. 
2 cases had periodic excitements while 1 case belonged to 
the syntonic synchronous type with periodic stupors. The 
urinary excretion of catecholamines corresponded with 
the clinical course and the sleep disturbances of the Ss. 
Epinephrine and norepinephrine reached high values 
immediately after the onset of the active phase, in close 
parallel with the severe REM reduction. Otherwise 
norepinephrine and dopamine were elevated throughout 
the psychotic phase, showing parallel fluctuations with 
the clinical course and the gradual restoration of sleep 
patterns. Epinephrine and norepinephrine levels in the 
urine reached the lowest values during the transition 
phase, where REM time reached the supranormal levels. 
(32 ref.)}—Journal summary. а 

3292. Trybus, Ка J. & Hewitt, C. William. 
(Gallaudet Coll) The Mini-Mult in a non-psychiatric 
population. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
28(3), 371.—Administered the MMPI to 114 college 
sophomores. A comparison of the mean MMPI and 
Mini-Mult scores was made. Scales L, D, and Hy showed 
the lowest correlations and scales K, Pd, and Pt show! 
the highest correlations. There was а tendency to 
underestimate F and overestimate L. Results substantia- 
te Kincannon’s cautious approval of the Mini-Mult as 4 
reliable and useful clinical instrument.—£. 
Kronenberger. 

3293. Zeidenberg, Phillip. (Columbia U., Coll. 9 
Physicians & Surgeons) Flashbacks. Psychiatric An 
1973(May), Vol. 3(5), 14-19.—Flashbacks are амосаи 
with 5 medical phenomena: (а) psychological states, 
occurring both in normal individuals and in certain YPS 
of psychopathology; (b) temporal lobe epilepsy; 
iatrogenic stimulation of the temporal corte 
pharmacologically induced states, €-£» those er d 
hallucinogenic drugs; and (е) special. EE { 
sensory input. Experiments have established tl Шао 
flashback is a genuine experiential state. In рѕус ауе 
terms, the flashback is classified as a 158001 du." 
reaction. The forms known as “déjà vu,” "déjà а ing 
and “déjà fait" are nonpathological; others, e£» jc drug 
hallucinations, are pathological. In hallucinogene e 
experiences, flashbacks involve thé intermittent es i 
ce of the drug-induced state for hours, days, Чол. 
months after the usual duration of the d 
Several explanations of these spontaneous T 
are offered.—4A. M. Berg. 
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3294. Aggernaes, Anton. (U. Copenhagen, Medical 
Faculty, Copenhagen, Denmark) [The effect of depressi- 
ve states on learning: With special references to clinical 
psychological testing and methodological problems.] 
(Danh) Nordisk Psykologi, 1972, Vol. 24(5), 417-451. 
—Examined 12 depressive patients (8 endogenous) with 
tests of (a) word-pair, (b) story recall, (c) finger-maze, (d) 
digit span forwards and backwards, (e) digit learning, 
and (f) recognition of nonsense figures. In the first 2 
delayed recall was examined. When the patients were 
cured or much improved, they were re-examined with 
parallel versions of the same tests. 15 other depressive 
patients were examined and re-examined in a clinically 
unaltered state with the same tests. On most tests there 
was no transfer of training with these fairly detailed 
instructions. In the experimental group most mean scores 
for learning were unchanged; on a few scores there were 
small but significant improvements. Phenomenological 
data were collected, especially concerning the patient's 
feelings in the test situations. Findings suggest that: (a) 
In a test situation it is usually possible to encourage 
depressive patients so that their scores on cognitive tests 
reach the optimal level (exceptions are severely depres- 
sed and some patients more than 60 yrs old); conse- 
quently quantitative cognitive testing is suitable neither 
lor diagnosing depressive states nor for evaluations of 
depressive patients' cognitive functioning in their habitu- 
al surroundings. (b) It is possible to evaluate intelligence 
and dementia, caused by brain damage, with psychologi- 
Cal tests in depressive patients. The need to collect 
Phenomenological data in future studies is stressed. 
(English summary) (27 ref.)—P. Mylov. 

3295. Albott, William L. & Gilbert, Lloyd G. (Topeka 
State Hosp., Kan.) Comparison of non-brain-damaged 
Schizophrenic and brain-damaged non-schizophrenic 
males on the WIST. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 32(1), 187-194.—Administered the Whitaker Index 
Of Schizophrenic Thinking (WIST) to ascertain the 
extent and type of thought disorder of 13 schizophrenic 
and 13 brain-damaged male Ss. Results show that WIST 
Summary scores did not differentiate between the 2 
Broups, but subtest and error types did. A theory of 
Psychological deficit and variance stemming from the 
WIST's psychometric properties (i.e., stimulus complexi- 
ty) is discussed.— Journal abstract. 

3296. Alexander, David A. (U. Aberdeen, England) 
Attention dysfunction in senile dementia. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 229-230.—Compared 14 
Senile dementia patients with 40 normal and 20 non- 
brain-damaged psychiatric controls on a visual vigilance 
task. Senile Ss performed at a level appropriate to their 
ages when the task involved a simple stimulus-response 
Paradigm. When the complexity of the task was 
Increased by requiring the short-term retention of 
Tesponse-relevant information, brain-damaged Ss were 
markedly less efficient and over-responsiveness was the 
characteristic error. It is suggested that dementia may be 
associated with a disorder of selective attention. 
—Journal abstract. 

К 3297. Altman, Harold; Mehta, Dinesh; Evenson, 
саш С. & Sletten, Ivan W. (U. Missouri, Medical 
hool, St. Louis) Behavioral effects of drug therapy on 
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psychogeriatric inpatients: |. Chlorpromazine and thior- 
idazine. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 241-248.—After a 6-wk period 
during which no antipsychotic agents were administered, 
132 psychogeriatric inpatients (mean age = 72 yrs) 
were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 drug conditions which 
varied (a) double-blind administration of chlorpromazi- 
ne vs thioridazine; (b) a single bedtime dose of drug vs 
fractional doses throughout the day; and (c) different 
total daily dosages (30, 60, 90, or 120 mg). Ss were rated 
on Evenson's Missouri Inpatient Behavior Scale (MIBS), 
a new inpatient behavior form that utilizes 11 factored 
scales plus ratings of drug side effects. Schizophrenic and 
nonschizophrenic subgroups were evaluated, as well as 
the total sample. Results were negative for treatments (a) 
and (b), but total dosage was significantly correlated 
with MIBS factor-scale changes. The pattern of changes 
was different for the 2 diagnostic subgroups. Findings on 
side effects indicate that raters were confounding side 
effects and therapeutic effects.—Journal abstract. 

3298. Angst, Jules. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) The etiology and nosology of endogenous 
depressive psychoses: A genetic, sociological, and 
clinical study. Foreign Psychiatry, 1973(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 
108 p.—Describes the etiological significance of physical 
and psychological factors in precipitating endogenous 
depression, the frequency of psychosis in relatives of 
depressed patients, and the nature of the genetic factors 
involved. Results are based on 331 cases of endogenous 
depression, depression in a manic-depressive illness, 
involutional depression, and recurrent schizo-affective 
disorders, all of which were admitted to the University 
Psychiatric Clinic in Zurich, Switzerland, during 
1959-1963. Principles of investigation and diagnosis and 
statistical methods are discussed. It is concluded that (a) 
genetic and environmental factors are both directly 
involved in endogenous depression, i.e., the later the 
psychosis is evident, the lower the incidence of psychosis 
among relatives, yet the more frequent are precipitating 
mental or physical traumas; (b) endogenous depressions 
are more frequent among women than men and there 
seems to be a genetic basis for this finding; and (c) there 
are observable traits between single episode and periodic 
depressive psychosis and bipolar psychosis. (194 ref.) 
—L, Gorsey. 

3299. Aponte, Joseph F. & Miller, Francis Т. (U. 
North Carolina, Memorial Hosp.) Stress-related social 
events and psychological impairment. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 455-458.—Investiga- 
ted the relationship between the number of events 
experienced, when experienced, and weightings to the 
degree of psychological impairment in state mental 
hospital patients. The basic research instrument was the 
Schedule of Recent Experience. Measures of severity of 
psychopathology were drawn from the hospital records 
of the Ss. There was a partial relationship between stress- 
related social events and psychological impairment. 
Number of previous commitments and length of com- 
mitment were related to stress-related social events. No 
relationship was found between stressful life events and 
number or severity of symptoms. It is suggested that the 
deleterious effects of social stress events may be obviated 
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by situational and interpersonal support from family or 
friends.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3300. Barocas, Harvey A. & Barocas, Carol B. 
(Postgraduate Center for Mental Health, New York, 
N.Y.) Manifestations of concentration camp effects on 
the second generation. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 820-821.—Explores the process by 
which the concentration camp syndrome, which includes 
destructive self-identification, is perpetuated in the 
children of survivors. This perpetuation engenders 
depression, guilt, and aggression and inhibits autono- 
mous growth. The need for further research that will 
provide a clearer understanding of the dynamics invol- 
ved is pointed out, and treatment possibilities are 
suggested.—Journal abstract. 

3301. Bauduin, Andrée. (U. Liége, Pediatrics Service, 
Belgium) [The sense of identity in "limited states”: 
Case study of a prepsychotic child in the latency 
period.] (Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 1971(Oct), Vol. 
36(4), 725—764.— Presents a study of a 7-yr-old prepsy- 
chotic male child from the viewpoint of a sense of 
identity in limited states. S was brought to the psychia- 
trist primarily because of scholastic problems. Treatment 
spans 7 phases: (a) The child makes designs. (b) The 
child becomes greatly agitated. (c) He improves in 
school. (d) The agitation returns. (e) The therapeutic 
sessions become less abnormal. (f) Patient gives evidence 
of jealousy toward another small boy in treatment. (g) 
The situation deteriorates again. It is concluded that the 
prepsychotic child is under a great deal of nervous 
tension, which leads him to question his existence, for he 
has not been given a definitive belief in it—C. Kokkinis. 

3302. Bell, David S. (Dept. of Public Health, Callan 
Park Hosp., Rozelle, New South Wales, Australia) The 
experimental reproduction of amphetamine psychosis. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 
35-40.—Administered a large dose of methamphetamine 
hydrochloride, iv, to 16 15-41 yr old amphetamine- 
dependent psychiatric inpatients. Results show that 
methamphetamine reproduced the amphetamine psycho- 
sis in 12 of 14 Ss dependent on amphetamine sulfate, and 
failed to produce a psychosis in 2 Ss who were eventually 
found to have not used amphetamine regularly above the 
therapeutic dose range. The psychosis was the facsimile 
of the disorder observed during drug abuse: a schizo- 
phrenic-like state of paranoia in a setting of clear 
consciousness accompanied by auditory and/or visual 
hallucinations, but without thought disorder. In some 
cases the onset of the psychosis was sudden and occurred 
within 1 hr of commencing the iv injection. This finding 
suggests that hypotheses about depletion of catecholami- 
nes and long-term metabolites may need to be reconsi- 
dered. (44 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3303. Bender, Lauretta. (Columbia U., Coll of 
Physicians & Surgeons) The life course of children with 
schizophrenia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 130(7), 783-786.— Describes the background, hered- 
itary data, history of organic stress, intellectual develop- 
ment, types of treatment received, and outcome for 100 
children diagnosed as schizophrenics at Bellevue Hospi- 

tal from 1935 to 1952. Effects of various factors on the 
course of schizophrenia are discussed. About ¥, of these 
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Ss, now 25-50 yrs of age, made a satisfactory adjustment 
to life in the community.—Journal abstract. 

3304. Blaney, Paul Н. (U. Texas) Comment on 
Willner's paper on abstraction, associative focusing, 
and similarities tests. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1211-1214.— Discusses whether А. Е, 
Willner’s 1971 findings of schizophrenics’ difficulty on 
the Willner Instance Similarities Test represented an 
abstraction deficit. His data regarding the association- 
foil hypothesis were incorrectly analyzed but, when 
reanalyzed, still contradict the association-foil hypothe- 
sis. Results are inconsistent with other studies —Journal 
abstract. 

3305. Bledsoe, Joseph C. (U. Georgia) Sex and grade 
differences in children's manifest anxiety. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 285-286.—Analyzed the 

nses of 452 4th- and 6th-grade boys and girls to the 
individual dichotomous items of the Children's Manifest 
Anxiety Scale. Sex and/or grade differences were 
obtained on 22 items. Girls manifested greater anxiety 
on items expressing fear, hurt feelings, being lonesome, 
nervous, and having bad dreams. More boys could not 
keep their minds on schoolwork. 4th graders expressed 
more anxiety on items suggesting physiological or 
psychosomatic areas (e.g., fast heart beat, difficulty in 
swallowing, going to sleep, and sick at stomach). The 
significant grade differences in total score is attributed to 
greater maturity of 6th graders.—Journal abstract. | 

3306. Boleloucky, Z. (District Office of Nationa 
Health, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Snezhnevsky's con- 
ception of forms of the course of schizophrenia.] o 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Feb), Vol. 68(1), 39. B 
— Describes the clinical nosology of the developmenta 
forms of schizophrenia according to the concepts of 
Soviet academician A. V. Snezhnevsky's The Cete 
thus surveyed and distinguished are: (a) schizophrens 
continua (continuous slow-progressive, moderate 
gressive, malignantly progressive), (b) scho d 
recurrens (periodic schizophrenia, the attacks о! is 
are characterized by a sequence of stages which prog a 
from the initial physical-affective disturbances to S 
disorders of consciousness) and (c) зоор eet 
intermittens (a progressive type of schizophrenia He 
manifests itself in the form of attacks and is charac 
ed by a combination of the elements of 5 RU 
(Russian & English summaries) (21 ref)— Robert & 

3307. Borinsky, Mark; Neale, John M.; Fox, Көн in 
Cromwell, Rue L. (U. Chicago) Two-flash thres ^. 
normal and subclassified schizophrenic groups 1.95. 
tual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. D. н оцу 
— Compared 10 normal hospital aides and vus a Bel 
classified schizophrenics on 2-flash threshold by s 
double staircase method and by an елү For 
procedure with signal-detection analytic techn erately- 
all groups, the 2 techniques correlated as 19 
Contrary to predictions made by P. Venaas yen 
arousal theory, the data obtained T cd similar- 
procedure show that schizophrenic Ss per! арат ournal 
ly and at a lower sensitivity than the normal »*: 
55308, Briscoe, C. Wiliam, et al. (Washington ug 
Medical School) Divorce and psychiatric, | 2901), 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), 
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119-125.—Examined the incidence and relationship of 
psychiatric illness and demographic and domestic 
variables to marital turmoil and divorce. Ss were 56 
divorced males, 83 divorced females, and 61 married 
controls who had never been divorced or widowed. 
Analysis of interview data reveals that 7 of the divorced 
females and У of the divorced males had a psychiatric 
disease. Specific diagnostic criteria for psychiatric 
illnesses were used. The psychiatric disorders seen 
frequently in the divorced Ss were primary affective 
disease (unipolar depression), antisocial personality, and 
hysteria. Comparison of the demographic variables 
which predicted divorce with available census data 
demonstrate that both the divorced and control popula- 
tions were representative of the corresponding segments 
of the general population. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3309. Broadhurst, Anne & Eysenck, H. J. (U. 
Birmingham, England) Pursuit rotor reminiscence in 
Schizophrenics and normals. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 73-80.—Obtained reminiscence 
scores from 24 normal (staff volunteers) and 24 schizo- 
phrenic Ss on pursuit rotor tracking. Rest pauses of 2, 12, 
and 30 min, and 1, 6, and 24 hrs were interpolated in 
counterbalanced order after 5 min of practice. It was 
predicted, on the basis of the previous work, that 
Schizophrenics would show greater reminiscence after 
the longer rest pauses, normals after the shorter rest 
pauses. The expected crossover effect was found, but at a 
nonsignificant level only. There were no order effects. 
The relation of these results to the interpretation of 
Schizophrenia in terms of “arousal” is discussed. (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3310. Cadoret, Remi J. (Washington U., Medical 
School) Toward a definition of the schizoid state: 
Evidence from studies of twins and their families. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(571), 
679-685. — Reviewed published twin researches to identi- 
fy pairs in which one twin was schizophrenic and the 
Other was described well enough to be classified. In a 
total of 64 discordant pairs, a high frequency of neurosis 
and character disorder was found in the nonschizophren- 
ic twins. No particular subtype of schizophrenia was 
associated with these problems. (30 ref.) —R. L. Sulzer. 

3311. Carpenter, William T.; Strauss, John S. & 
Muleh, Salvatore. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Intramural Research, Bethesda, Md.) Are there pathog- 
Потопіс symptoms іп schizophrenia? An empiric 
Investigation of Schneider's first-rank symptoms. Archi- 
ves of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 847-852. 
~ Discusses К. Schneiders (see PA, Vol. 44:21045) 

‘agnostic concept, which uses frequently occurring 
Symptoms that can be reliably identified by various Os, 
Md Which he believes always indicate schizophrenia in 

€ absence of an organic psychosyndrome. This concept 
Was evaluated in a study with 131 recent psychiatric 
admissions, Results show that Schneider's first-rank 
quen (FRSs) occurred frequently enough in acute 
al IZophrenia to have diagnostic applicability. Individu- 
us each FRS was found with greater frequency in 
op zophrenia. However, taken together, the symptoms 
| Че considers pathognomonic of schizophrenia 
ES uted in / of manic-depressive patients. It is 

ncluded that Schneider's system for identifying schizo- 
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phrenia, while highly discriminating, leads to significant 
diagnostic errors if FRSs are regarded as pathognomon- 
ic. Furthermore, FRSs did not have postdictive or 
predictive function, as no relationship could be establish- 
ed between FRSs and duration or outcome of illness. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3312. Chambers, Jay L. (Coll. of William & Mary) 
Need associations of narcotic addicts. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 469-474.—118 
drug-dependent narcotic addicts in treatment at the U.S. 
Public Health Service Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, 
and a like number of control Ss were administered the 
Picture Identification Test and compared on each of 210 
need-association variables. 31 discriminant variables 
were employed in a discriminant analysis. 5 of the most 
discriminative associations are discussed: counteraction 
and dependence, affiliation and succorance, affiliation 
and counteraction, achievement and inferiority avoidan- 
ce, and aggression and nurturance. Ss’ unusual associa- 
tions to the defendance need were supportive of 
aggression theories. Associations between affiliation and 
succorance needs supported socialization theories. He- 
donic and mind-expansion theories received the least 
support. Motivational deviations of the typical narcotic 
addict are summarized.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3313. Cloninger, С. Robert & Guze, Samuel В. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Psychiatric illnesses 
in the families of female criminals: A study of 288 first- 
degree relatives. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 122(571), 697—703.—Interviews and record search 
on 288 Ist-degree relatives of convicted woman criminals 
revealed psychiatric illness іп 7 of the relatives. Sociopa- 
thy, alcoholism, drug dependence, and hysteria were 
common, and the overall incidence of psychiatric trouble 
was far higher than usually found in relatives of male 
criminals. A familial association of sociopathy and 
hysteria is indicated —R. L. Sulzer. 

3314. Coppen, Alec. (Medical Research Council, 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, Epsom, England) 
Indoleamines and affective disorders. Journal of Psychi- 
atric Research, 1972(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 163-171.— Presents a 
review of the literature suggesting evidence of abnormal 
indoleamine metabolism in depression and mania. In 
depression the urinary excretion of tryptamine and the 
cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) concentration of 5-hydroxyin- 
doleactic acid (5-HIAA) is considerably reduced. Brain 
levels of 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) and 5-HIAA are 
lower in the brains of suicides than in those of Ss who 
died of other means. In mania, CSF levels of 5-HIAA 
were also found to be low. In neither mania nor 
depression did the lumbar CSF 5-HIAA levels change 
after clinical recovery. The changes in indoleamine 
metabolism may play a role in the etiology of depression, 
since trytophan, the amino acid precursor of the 
indoleamines, administered with or without an MAO 
inhibitor, has a therapeutic action in depressed patients. 
(24 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

3315. Craighead, W. Edward. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The assessment of avoidance responses on the Levis 
Phobic Test Apparatus. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 4(2), 235-240.—Evaluated the avoidance responses 
of 40 undergraduate females to a live snake on D. J. 
Levis's phobic test apparatus. The measures of interest 
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were the 3 components of avoidance responses: proximi- 
ty to the snake, self-report of fear, and level of 
physiological arousal. Data indicate that Ss level of 
physiological arousal increased significantly from “ba- 
sal” to "test" conditions. Additionally, Ss who stopped 
the snake more quickly showed the greater increase in 
arousal and also reported greater subjective fear. 
Theoretical implications of the data are briefly discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

3316. Davidson, Park O. & Kelley, William R. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Social facilitation and coping 
with stress. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(2), 130-136.—Studied the facilitat- 
ing effect of an audience on an individual in a stress 
situation. 20 male psychiatric patients (Study 1) and 20 
male normal controls (Study 2) viewed a film (2 
showings with a 5-min break) about workshop accidents 
either alone (NA group) or in the presence of a nurse 
(NP group). Skin conductance and self-reported stress 
were measured for both groups. Results partially support 
the occurrence of a social effect on stress reduction. In 
Study 1, the NP group showed more relative stress 
reduction than the NA group during the 2nd showing of 
the film. Self-reports showed lower stress in the NP 
group during both showings for Ss with high- and mid- 
range skin conductance baselines. In Study 2, Ss in the 
NP group showed smaller stress responses during the Ist 
film than the NA group; however, the NA group showed 
more relative stress reduction during the 2nd showing. 
No differences were found in self-reports of either group. 
The importance of cognitive factors in studying social 
facilitation is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3317. de Barros-Ferreira, M.; Goldsteinas, L. & Lairy, 
G. C. (National Inst. of Health & Medical Research, 
Paris, France) REM sleep deprivation in chronic schizo- 
Phrenics: Effects on the dynamics of fast sleep. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1973(Jun) Vol. 34(6), 561-569.—Recorded all-night 
sleep in 5 21-25 yr old student controls and 11 female 
chronic schizophrenics for 9 consecutive nights: 3 
baseline nights, 3 nights of REM sleep deprivation, and 3 
recovery nights. The data concerning patients were 
studied in relation to age and to clinical reaction to the 
experiment. The interpretation of sleep records took into 
account not only the classical NREM and REM sl 
but also the "intermediate stages" (ISs) whose inclusion 
in one or the other remains ambiguous. The proportion 
of IS was always higher in schizophrenics than in 
(uses An IS rebound occurred during the REM 

eprivation period, as if to com te for suppressed 
REM sleep. This rebound vagis or kben in the 
younger patients clinically unchanged after the experi- 
ment, while it was markedly enhanced in the patients of 
the same age who were unexpectedly improved after the 
deprivation. The significance of IS in relation to the 
dichotomy of sleep in REM-NREM or to the phasic- 
tonic dichotomy is discussed. (French summary) (27 ref.) 


—Journal summary. 

3318. Dieckhófer, K.; Е. & Vliegen, J. 
(U. Bonn-Venusberg, Neuroclinic, E. Germany) [Critical 
essay on the problem of obsession.] (Germ) Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1971, Vol. 14(3-4), 203-225.—Presents a 
detailed discussion of obsession as reflected in theologi- 
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cal and psychological literature. Anamnestic findings 
and psychological and psychiatric test results with a 35- 
yr-old female teacher are presented. (25 ref.) 

3319. Dizzonne, Michael Е. & Davis, William E. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Downey, Ill.) Relation- 
ship between Quick Test and WAIS IQs for brain-injured 
and schizophrenic subjects. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 337-338.—Found that Quick Test 
IQs (combination form) correlated highly with WAIS 
Full Scale IQs (.80, .79) and WAIS Verbal IQs (.86, .79) 
obtained from separate groups of 48 brain-injured and 
48 schizophrenic male Ss. Significantly lower relation- 
ships were found between Quick Test IQs and WAIS 
Performance IQs (.60, .56). Results indicate that the 
Quick Test is a valid, reliable estimate of intelligence 
which "holds up" with populations notorious for their 
variability and seems resistant to the type of reduction in 
performance on intelligence test tasks often associated 
with psychopathology.—Journal abstract. 

3320. Ekehammar, Bo & Magnusson, David. (U. 
Stockholm, Psychological Lab.) Anxiety profiles based 
on both situational factors and response factors. 
Reports from the Psychological Laboratories, U. Stock- 
holm, 1972(Nov), No. 376, 10 p.— Contends that à 
comprehensive picture of an individual's anxiety pattern 
can be obtained by taking into account types of reactions 
and situations which evoke reaction. An anxiety invento- 

by the authors that utilizes these 2 factors was 
analyzed with regard to the anxiety profiles of different 
subgroups of 116 15-17 yr olds. In addition to e 
analysis of the total sample, comparisons were made 
between males and females, high- and отара 
groups, and groups homogeneous with regard to d 
pattern. The analyses were made on unweighted e e 
scores after the original situation and response sc : 
were factor analyzed. “Psychic” responses Were. pur 
atically reported as more intense than "somatic n p 
ses, and "anticipation-fear" situations were терог on 
less anxiety provoking than “inanimate threat а i 
and "threat of punishment" situations. Results ae 
personality profile characterized by a high trans 
tional inconsistency. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. QUE 

3321. Ewing, Douglas R. & Thelen, Mark H. C rendi 
Coll.) patient self-description via КОЙУ 
and the ММР1. Journal of Clinical Psychology, Mer 
Vol. 28(4), 510-514.—Investigated (a) the rela iei 
between the self-ratings of psychiatric patients elation 
scores оп 7 MMPI clinical scales, and (b) the 1° A iem 
ship between Ss' selection of an adjustment P 1 

drome most typical of themselves and their ^" 
Byndtume most yp trait self-rating 
highpoint pair patterns. The MMPI, a tra 2d 

problem checklist were administer! 


Significant relationships between MMPI scores: 
ratings and Re MMPI scores and adjust 
problems selected are reported and discussed- 
Kronenberger. 
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3322. Fish, Barbara & Hagin, Rosa. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Visual-motor disorders in infants at risk 
for schizophrenia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 900-904.—Measured visual-motor 
development from birth to 2 yrs of age in 10 infants born 
to schizophrenic mothers, as part of a longitudinal study 
of evolving disorders at various levels of brain function. 
On independent psychological evaluation at 10 yrs of 
age, 1 S was schizophrenic and 7 had severe to moderate 
disorders. Retardation of midline, bimanual manipula- 
tion in the Ist yr of life was related to later emotional 
impairment. Failure on the formboard in the 2nd yr of 
life was related to visual-spatial deficits on the block 
design subtest of the WISC. Findings corroborate earlier 
evidence of poor neurologic integration in infants 
vulnerable to schizophrenia, and suggest an early 
mechanism for the poor integration of vision and 
proprioception seen in schizophrenic adults. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3323. Fleiss, Joseph L. (New York State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Research, New York) 
Classification of the depressive disorders by numerical 
typology. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1972(Sun), Vol. 
9(2), 141-153.—Subjected data on a sample of 104 
hospitalized depressive patients to a parametric mixture 
analysis. The results were equivocal, inasmuch as a 
mixture of 2 types provided a significantly better fit than 
à single type only at the .05 level (t test). It appears that 
conclusive statistical evidence for the existence of 
subtypes of depression will have to be the demonstration, 
using reliable data, that depression is better described by 
4 mixture of distributions than by a single homogeneous 
distribution. (34 ref.) —Journal summary. 

3324. Freud, Sigmund. [The relationship of man to 
rats: An original case history.] (Fren) Revue Francaise de 
Psychanalyse, 1971(Jul), Vol. 35(4), 475-526.— Presents 
опе of Freud's writings on a 29-yr-old male who suffered 
from obsessions dating from his childhood. The essential 
clement of his obsession was that something would 
happen to his father and to the woman he admired. 
Notes include the following data: (a) the patient desired 
to talk about the commencement of his obsession, yet 
Tefused to give his therapist a photograph of the lady; 
and (b) He spoke nervously of a female cousin, who was 
ill, and with whom he associated the concept of rats.—C. 

okkinis. 

3325. Friedman, Joseph J. (Broome County Mental 
Health Services, Binghamton, N.Y.) Depression, failure, 
and guilt. New York State Journal of Medicine, 
1973(7ип), Vol. 73(12), 1700-1704.—Suggests that de- 
‘pair and loneliness with resultant depression are 
оп ills and one should always look for loss where 

ere is depression. Following loss are attempts at 
restitution, If the loss cannot be overcome, a chronic 
Slate results: sense of failure rises and with it the sense of 
Sul Self-punishment as a means of expiation is then 
dee Further loss may interfere with restitution and 
eon become chronic, with guilt compelling a 
yee Search for relief. With restitution, only guilt 
ie to linger on. This guilt may be traced to fear of 

action by the mother.—W. L. Hunt. 

326. Goldberg, Martin. (U. Pennsylvania) A guide to 
PSychiatric diagnosis and understanding for the helping 
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professions. Chicago, Ш.: Nelson Hall, 1973. xv, 181 p. 
$9.95.—Presents basic information on recognition of 
mental and emotional disorders in patients, clients, or in 
emergency situations by social workers, counselors, 
nurses, clergymen, and teachers. 8 categories are discus- 
sed: psychoses, neuroses, personality disorders, psycho- 
physiological disorders, situational disturbances, beha- 
vioral disorders of childhood and adolescence, organic 
brain syndromes, and mental retardation. (18 ref.) 

3327. Goodwin, Frederick К. & Bunney, William E. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Clinical Research 
Unit, Bethesda, Md.) A psychobiological approach to 
affective illness. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Feb), Vol. 3(2), 
19-53.—Reviews the current status of biological investi- 
gations in affective illness. It is noted that indirect 
evidence has been advanced that catecholamine function 
is decreased in depression and increased in mania, that 
indoleamine function is decreased in both mania and 
depression, and that intracellular sodium is increased in 
both mania and depression. Recent studies with amino 
acid precursors have challenged the amine-depletion 
hypothesis (particularly as defined by the reserpine 
model) but have not in themselves provided an 
alternative. It is suggested that the involvement of brain 
amines in the response to stress provides an attractive 
model for an understanding of the interaction between 
the environment and biological changes hypothesized to 
underlie affective illness. Recent data are cited suggest- 
ing that unipolar and bipolar patients may represent 
different illness with different biological substrata. In 
relation to bipolar illness, it is considered likely that 
however "opposite" some of the biological changes may 
turn out to be during the clinical states of mania or 
depression, these patients share a common underlying 
dysfunction. It was recently hypothesized that this 
dysfunction may reside in the neuronal membrane. It is 
concluded that evaluation of this hypothesis might best 
be accomplished by the study of susceptible individuals 
when they are not either depressed or manic. (69 ref.) 
—A. M. Berg. 

3328. Grmusa, M. Dj.; Vučković, S.; Skendžić, S. & 
Božić, N. (Neuropsychiatric Clinical Hosp., Novi Sad, 
Serbia, Yugoslavia) [Relationship between clinical psy- 
chiatric diagnosis and ММРІ.] (Srcr) In Psiholoske 
razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Examined 
MMPI protocols and psychiatric diagnoses of 76 
neuropsychiatric clinic patients. MMPI scales included 
in the analysis were Hs, D, Hy, Pd, Pa, Pt, Sc, and Ma. A 
psychologist using the MMPI and a psychiatrist inde- 
pendently diagnosed patients in the following categories: 
psychoneurosis, psychopathic personality, unclassified 
psychosis, schizophrenia, affective psychosis, paranoid 
psychosis, and organic psychosis. Each characteristic 
was quantified on a 5-point scale on the basis of MMPI 
and psychiatric diagnosis independently. Pearson coeffi- 
cients of correlation for different MMPI scales were: Hs 
.68, D .61, Hy .61, Pd .63, Pa .53, Pt .63, Sc .48 and Ma 
43. All coefficients were statistically significant. Results 
are interpreted as showing the high value of MMPI for 
clinical diagnosis.—S. Slak. К 

3329. Gross, Milton M.; Lewis, Eastlyn & Nagarajan, 
Meena. (State U. New York, Downstate Medical Center, 
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Div. of Alcoholism & Drug Dependence, Brooklyn) Ап 
improved quantitative system for assessing the acute 
alcoholic psychoses and related states (TSA and SSA). 
In M. M. Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdraw- 
al: Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. 
xiv, 422 p. $24. 

3330. Gruzelier, J. Н. & Venables, P. Н. (U. London, 
Birkbeck Coll., England) Skin conductance responses to 
tones with and without attentional significance in 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic psychiatric pa- 
tients. Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 221-230. 
—Conducted a study with 3 groups of male 17-65 yr 
olds: 8 schizophrenics who showed orienting responses 
to tones without attentional significance, 20 schizophre- 
nics who did not show these orienting responses, and 20 
nonschizophrenic psychiatric controls. Skin conductance 
responses were examined to the same tones with signal 
value, and randomly presented with nonsignal or neutral 
tones. Most schizophrenics without orienting responses 
exhibited responses to signal tones and remained 
nonresponders to neutral tones. Schizophrenics with 
orienting responses responded to both tones, and their 
response rates were higher to neutral tones than 
nonschizophrenics. This is interpreted as evidence that 
Schizophrenic responding and nonresponding is not a 
function of frontal lobe involvement. Lateral asymmetry 
and group differences in response characteristics are 
reported. (French & German summaries) (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3331. Gruzelier, John H. (Birkbeck Coll., U. London, 
England) Bilateral asymmetry of skin conductance 
orienting activity and levels in schizophrenics. Biologi- 
cal Psychology, 1973, Vol 1(1), 21-41.—Bilaterally 
examined skin conductance orienting response charac- 
teristics and levels in 60 institutionalized and non- 
institutionalized male schizophrenics with and without 
orienting responses (responders and nonresponders) and 
15 normal males. A reduction or absence of responses 
was observed in institutionalized responders in the 
direction of fewer responses on the left hand. Marked 
bilateral differences in levels occurred in both responder 
and nonresponder groups but in opposite directions 
;—higher on the right hand in the responders and higher 
on the left in the nonresponders. These differences were 
not found in the controls. In all groups bilateral 
differences in response amplitudes and recovery times 
Occurred, whereas response latencies and incidence of 
spontaneous fluctuations did not. Group differences in 
skin conductance levels, spontaneous fluctuation fre- 
quencies, and orienting response characteristics, includ- 
ing amplitude, latency, and recovery time, as well as 
habituation characteristics of response amplitudes and 
levels were observed. Skin conductance levels and 
spontaneous fluctuation frequencies were significantly 
higher in responders than in nonresponders, indicating 
higher arousal levels in the responders. Results provide 
evidence of temporal-limbic dysfunction in Schizophre- 
nia. The reduced orienting responsivity on the left in 
institutionalized schizophrenics may be associated with 

left hemisphere pathology. It is suggested that the 
Opposite directions of asymmetry of levels in the 
responder and nonresponder groups are associated with 
extreme states of arousal which may arise from a 
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disorder of limbic functioning. (40 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

3332. Gunn, Robert C. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) Hangovers and attitudes 
toward drinking. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. A), 194-198.—Administered an 
Alcohol Questionnaire, devised for this study, to 42 
white male psychiatric patients (mean age 37) in a study 
of attitudes toward drinking, self-perceived change in 
behavior while drinking, and the severity and frequency 
of hangovers. The distribution of attitude scores was 
bimodal: 21 Ss viewed drinking positively and the rest 
viewed drinking negatively. Ss with negative attitudes 
toward drinking reported having had hangovers more 
frequently than those with positive attitudes, and Ss who 
felt their behavior changed noticeably while drinking 
and who had negative attitudes toward drinking as well 
also reported more hangovers (p < .05 in both cases). 
The amount of alcoholic beverages drunk was not 
related to the frequency or severity of hangovers. It is 
suggested that men who experience guilt when they drink 
have negative attitudes toward drinking and this guilt 
may play a key role in producing a hangover state. 
—Journal abstract. 

3333. Hamersma, Richard J. & Papson, Bonnie. (De 
Paul U.) Perception of relative size of maternal figure 
and subjects figure by schizophrenics and normals. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 362), 
487-493.—Related body-height perception to T. Lidz’s 
theory of dominance by the mother during the develop- 
ment of the schizophrenic male. Slides were used 
compare self-perceptions and perceptions of a тариа 
figure for 20 normal and 20 chronic undifferentiated 
schizophrenic males (mean age = 48 yrs). Data are 
Lidz’s postulations; schizophrenics underestimated еп 
own body size and overestimated the size of a matern: 
figure more than normals. In addition, when a fa 
figure and S's own figure were presented simultan Ra 
schizophrenics underestimated their own perceive o 
heights more than normals. (15 ref.)—Journal peur 

3334. Hauser, Stuart T. & Shapiro, Roger L. Mer 
chusetts Mental Health Center, Lab. of Social Psyc d 
try, Boston) Differentiation of adolescent set 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. e i 
63-68.— Used a specially developed Q-sort eat EU 
study the multiple self-images of nonpsychotic, GIS ud 
adolescent patients (л = 23) and a control group © 


(Concealed Figures) test. Results suggest thi 
of self-image are selectively influenced by ps. 
ogy, age, and sex. Patients perceived greater di ait 
between all idealized views of themselves ап e 
current self-images (lower correlations). How do 
poral self-images and peer self-images differentiate s 
between sex and age groups. A sex-differenc* ation 
was also obtained on the psychological differ ou 
measure. Findings are discussed in terms of PSY" cy 
lytic theories of adolescent development, PA" hat a 
with reference to ego ideal. It is argue 

psychoanalytic framework alone cannot account 6 
sex differences, which may be reflecting " р 
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cultural trends. The finding that patients have a lower 
overall integration of self-images is discussed in terms of 
*identity diffusion." (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3335. Hole, G. (U. Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzer- 
land) [The phenomenon of conviction in faith and in 
delusion: 11.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1971, Vol. 
14(3-4), 145-173. 

3336. Hollander, Leonard & Karp, Emil. (Rutgers 
State U., Medical School, Piscataway, N.J.) Youth 
psychopathology and family process research. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 814-817. 
—Examines methods and summarizes outcomes of 
interaction studies on the families of disturbed youths. A 
series of experiments is described which yields interac- 
tion and perception measures using comparison groups 
of nonclinic and clinic families. Subcategories of clinic 
families are based on the psychopathology of the 
youngster. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3337. Houston, John P. & Schneider, Nina G. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Further evidence of smoking 
and anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
322.—Studied responses made by 36 psychiatric patients 
on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale and a question- 
naire concerning smoking behavior. The 24 smokers had 
higher anxiety scores than nonsmokers (p « .05), but 
the number of cigarettes smoked each day did not 
correlate with anxiety scores. Results suggest that data 
for somewhat anxious psychiatric Ss parallel those for 
less anxious normal Ss and that the smoker-nonsmoker 
anxiety difference may hold for some psychiatric 
populations.—Z. Gorsey. 

.3338. Jones, Marshall B. (Pennsylvania State U., 
Milton S. Hershey Medical Center) IQ and fertility in 
Schizophrenia. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 122(571), 689—696.— Studied 3 samples of hospitaliz- 
ed schizophrenic men and women (total М = 221) to 
determine the relationship between (a) the number of 
liveborn children surviving infancy and (b) parental IQ. 
It was found that male Ss with normal or high IQs were 
More often married and had more children than male Ss 
with low IQs. Results are in the same direction but less 
marked for female Ss. It is suggested that low IQ and 
schizophrenia may be inherited independently but 
Interact unfavorably. Thus the psychosis may appear 
earlier in the low IQ person, making it less likely that the 
S will be married and have children. (35 ref.)—R. L. 
Sulzer, 

Yor 2, Kaplan, Harold I. & Sadock, Benjamin J. (New 
ork Medical Coll, N.Y.) An overview of the major 
affective disorders. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
(6), 13-52. Reviews data, through the centuries, on the 
nature and differentiation of affective disorders. The 
ce discussed are those of Hippocrates, Aretaeus of 
аррадосіа, Theophile Bonet, Jean-Pierre Falret, Emil 
реш Karl Abraham, Freud, Rado, and Melanie 

ĉin. It is noted that involutional melancholia is а 
mood disorder of the declining years that produces 
agitation, self-condemnation and nihilism, often accom- 
ре by morbid interest in ог delusions about the 
| d Epidemiology, differential diagnosis, causes, clini- 

Scription, treatment, and prognosis of involutional 
cdancholia are discussed. Manic-depressive illness is 
Cüaracterized by periods of overactive elation or of 
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morbid depression. Its epidemiology, causes, diagnostic 
categories, differential diagnosis, prognosis, and treat- 
ment are described. (15 ref.)—4. M. Berg. 

3340. Karmel, Madeline. (New York U.) Total 
institution and modes of adaptation. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 574-576.—Used 2 
techniques to determine mode of adaptation in 2 samples 
of acute and chronic state mental hospital patients. The 
major mode of adaptation was conversion for acute 
patients and intransigent line for chronic patients. High 
morale was associated with intransigent line.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3341. Kear-Colwell, J. J. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries, 
Scotland) The Bannister-Fransella Grid variables: Rela- 
tionships to intelligence and personality in psychiatric 
patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
28(3), 353-356.—Studied the following question: How 
much unique information does the Bannister-Fransella 
(B-F) Grid provide about psychiatric patients? The 
Progressive Matrices, the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale, the 
B-F Grid, and the 16 PF were administered to 106 
psychiatric patients. The relationship of the Intensity and 
Consistency variables of the B-F Grid and personality, 
intellectual, and demographic variables was investigated 
using factor analysis of the data. 8 factors were 
identified. Results indicate that Intensity and Consisten- 
cy from the B-F Grid were independent of personality 
structure. No correlations greater than an absolute value 
of .25 were associated with the 2 grid variables. There 
was evidence of a small but definite association between 
the grid variables and intellectual ability, especially fluid 
intelligence as measured by the Progressive Matrices. 
—E, J. Kronenberger. 

3342. Kinzie, J. David & Bolton, J. Malcolm. (U. 
Hawaii, Medical School) Psychiatry with the aborigines 
of West Malaysia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 769-773.—Describes a year’s 
experience with psychiatric patients from aborigine 
tribes in West Malaysia. Of 20 cases seen, all but 1 were 
psychotic and 16 were also classified as schizophrenic. 
Withdrawal and running away were common symptom 
patterns. Only 1 S came from a deep jungle area; the 
others were from fringe areas where sociocultural 
disruption was more evident. Because of a good 

reexisting medical service, these Ss were easily managed 
in a hospital that emphasized their own culture. Follow- 
up in the jungle or villages by aborigine staff members 
and use of long-acting injectable phenothiazines resulted 
in continued improvement of the Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3343. Kissin, Benjamin; Gross, Milton M. & Schutz, 
Irving. (State U. New York, Downstate Medical Center, 
Div. of Alcoholism & Drug Dependence, Brooklyn) 
Correlation of urinary biogenic amines with sleep 
stages in chronic alcoholization and withdrawal. In M. 
M. Gross (Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdrawal: 
Experimental studies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. 
xiv, 422 p. $24. 

3344. Klibanoff, Leonard S.; Phelan, Joseph G. & 
Kiker, Vernon L. (California State U., Los Angeles) 
Performance of male schizophrenics on an anagram- 
solution task: An application of an S-R mediation model. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 
535-540.—Presented 20 word-anagram problems to 2 
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groups of 15 chronic schizophrenic young adults. The 
anagrams for Group I were the solutions for Group П, 
and vice versa. Each of the last 10 problem pairs 
represented a test of the mediation model's prediction 
that faster solution times will occur when the anagram 
has a low Thorndike-Lorge frequency and the solution 
word has a high Thorndike-Lorge frequency. Results 
strongly confirm this prediction. When anagram and 
solution were of equal frequency, faster solution times 
tended to be equally distributed among the 2 groups. 
Distinct deficits were evident in Ss' performance. Overall 
results indicate the model is applicable for a schizo- 
phrenic sample. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3345. Koegel, Robert L. & Wilhelm, Hannelore. (U. 
California, Inst. for Behavioral Science, Santa Barbara) 
Selective responding to the components of multiple 
visual cues by autistic children. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1973(Jun) Vol. 15(3) 442-453. 
—Trained 15 normal and 15 profoundly retarded, 
autistic children (mean ages 9 and 6 yrs, respectively) to 
respond to a card containing 2 visual cues. After this 
training discrimination was established, Ss were tested 
on the single cues in order to assess whether 1 or both 
stimuli had acquired control over their responding. 12 
autistic Ss gave evidence for stimulus overselectivity in 
that they responded correctly to only 1 of the 2 
component cues. On the other hand, 12 normals showed 
clear evidence of control by both component cues of the 
training card. Results are consistent with previous 
Studies, where autistics showed overselectivity when 
presented with multiple sensory input in several modali- 
ties. However, autistic Ss appeared to have difficulty 
responding to multiple cues even when both cues were in 
the same modality. Results are discussed in relation to 
the experimental literature on selective attention in 
normally functioning organisms. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3346. Kopfstein, Joan H. & Neale, John M. (Georgia 
Mental Health Inst., Atlanta) Performance profiles of 
hospitalized psychiatric patients. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 739-744.—Administ- 
ered 5 laboratory tests (size estimation, reaction time, 
object sorting, proverb interpretation, and vigilance) to 
60 schizophrenic and 60 nonschizophrenic male psychi- 
atric patients. Ss were also assessed on a psychotic 
reaction profile, paranoid symptomatology, general 
pathology, clinical history, and demographic variables. 
The hierarchical grouping procedure was used to form 
groups of Ss with similar performance profiles on the 
laboratory tasks. The covariation of performance profiles 
and individual differences was examined. 9 specific 
groups emerged: 4 predominately schizophrenic, 3 
nonschizophrenic, and 2 mixed groups. Poor performan- 
ce generally occurred only for groups with a high 
Proportion of schizophrenics. Schizophrenia was the best 
variable for differentiating between good and 
performance on the laboratory tasks.—Journal abstract. 

3347. Landau, Barbara. Women and mental illness. 

Ontario Psychologist, 1973(Aug), Vol. 5(3), 51-57.—Pres- 
ents statistics indicating that women outnumber men in 
terms of inpatient and outpatient psychiatric care and 
that the difference has been on the increase for the last 
30 yrs. This finding is considered to be directly related to 
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the differential sex roles prevalent in our society, It is 
concluded that while more flexible male and female 
therapists would greatly assist in reducing the magnitude 
of the problem, only basic changes in the opportunities 
and support society gives women for personal develop- 
ment will reduce the ratio to a 1:1 situation —A. Krichey, 

3348. Landoni, G. & Ciompi, L. (Céry U., Psychiatric 
Clinic, Lausanne, Switzerland) [Statistical studies on 
the most prevalent age for problems of depression.] 
(Fren) Évolution Psychiatrique, 197\(Jul), Vol. 36(3), 
583-605.— Presents a statistical study on the relationship 
between age and depressive states. It is observed that 
depressions accumulate at certain stages of life, a fact 
which seems to indicate the existence of biological, 
psychodynamic, and social factors which influence the 
presence or absence of depression. Data are analyzed for 
46 males and 114 females who had been hospitalized for 
depression for a total of 34,865 days. The criterion 
chosen for analysis was the number of days spent in a 
hospital for each age period. Results indicate that: (а) 
Depression has its major impact at advanced age, 
especially the period between 61-75. (b) Differences in 
the evolutionary stages of depression relate to the type of 
depression. (c) For the most part, the periods of 
susceptibility are more marked with men than with 
women. (39 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. : 

3349. Lange, V. (U. Frankfurt, Div. of Human 
Genetics & Cell Biology, W. Germany) [Heredity and 
psychosis.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie Psychia- 
trie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1972(Oct), Vol. 40(10), 
534-553.—Presents arguments favoring the theory 
multifactorial genetic system as the biological ber 
ground which interacts with environmental factors to 
produce mental illness. The weaknesses of a monofacto- 
rial theory are pointed out. It is felt that no for 
results can be expected from classical analyses of n 
genetics of psychoses, but that mathematical genet 
models might provide information about the scope A 
limitations of the multifactorial system. Simultaneo 
and correlative studies of simple hereditary traits, а 
the serum groups, might also be informative; (Шеге d 
evidence that manic-depressives, schizophrenia s 
patients with periodic depression tend to be E 
certain serum groups. The interaction of heredity гй 
environment is an important aspect of current ees » 
and genetic approaches to the problem are suggested. 
ref.)—English abstract. р. & 

3350. Lelord, G; Laffont, F.; Jessea dicine, 
Stephant, J. L. (Bretonneau Hosp., Faculty of ^ ing of 
Tours, France) Comparative study of conditio пе ght 
averaged evoked by coupling sound апс Jo 
in normal and autistic children. Psychophysio Pey 
1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 415-425- Compared psychotic 
tioning of averaged evoked potentials 1 ‘als, 
and 11 Rede um yr old children. Evoked potenti 
like the blocking of alpha rhythm, can be соп s intense 
coupling a short sound of low intensity with 2 ae 
light flash. In normal Ss, the amplitude of the po 
evoked by sound at the occipital region was variability 
quite variable. Its amplitude increased end di 
diminished after coupling of sound and light. ally in its 
resembled the potential evoked by light, espec! evoked 
rhythmic aftereffects. In psychotic Ss auditory 
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responses Were variable and small and remained so 
during the coupling of sound and light. These Ss 
responded to sound with a late slow wave which was 
strong and generalized. It was particularly prominent 
during conditioning and resembled the slow waves which 
follow the visual evoked potentials in autistic Ss. This 
slow wave resembles in certain ways those provoked by 
movement or its anticipation in normal Ss, but it 
appeared here during sensorial conditioning which 
required no movement. It is suspected that this slow 
wave may reflect a diffuse motor component in the 
perceptual and associative processes of these autistic 
children.—Journal abstract. 

3351. Leonard, C. V. (U. California, Center for the 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Bender-Gestalt as an 
indicator of suicidal potential. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 665-666.—Attempted to differen- 
tiate 46 suicidal psychiatric inpatients from 46 nonsuici- 
dal psychiatric inpatients, using the Bender-Gestalt. 
Results show good rater reliability. However, only 2 of 
the several measures differentiated these groups and 
might be explored further to ascertain how impulse 
control might best be assessed with the Bender-Gestalt 
Test.—Journal abstract. 

3352. Liedeman, R. R. & Prilipko, L. L. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Lab. of Pathophysiology, 
Moscow) The spontaneous activation of lymphocytes in 
schizophrenic patients in vitro revealed by a microfluo- 
rometric method. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 155-161.—Studied the phenomenon 
of spontaneous activation of the lymphocytes of 80 
schizophrenic patients as an expression of marked 
increase in the acridin orange-binding of the fixed cells 
incubated in a specified medium for 60 min. Controls 
were 30 normal Ss. Results indicate that the addition of 
phytohaemagglutinine solution to the culture did not 
influence the value of the spontaneous activation of 
schizophrenic cells, unlike the findings with cells from 
normals. An increase in the amount of ribonucleic acid 
(RNA) in the incubated cells was also shown.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

3353. Maas, James W. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., 
Chicago) Adrenocortical steroid hormones, electrolytes, 
and the disposition of the catecholamines with particu- 
lar reference to depressive states. Journal of. Psychiatric 
Research, 1972(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 227-241.—Reviews the 
literature and offers hypotheses and a theoretical model 
Concerning the interaction of adrenocortical steroid 
hormones, electrolytes, and catecholamines in the 
Psychobiology of affective disorders. Evidence indicates 
that the function of the pituitary-adrenal axis is intimate- 
ly involved with the synthesis, degradation, and tran- 
M of the catecholamines. It is demonstrated that 
hypophysectomy or adrenalectomy is associated with an 
increase in the synthesis of catecholamines in tissues 
other than brain and can be reversed by the appropriate 
Teplacement treatment. The available data indicate that 

ydrocortisone is involved in norepinephrine transport 
and that adrenalectomy but not hypophysectomy increa- 
Ses the turnover of brain norepinephrine. Experimental 
alterations of the ionic environment also are associated 
With changes in the disposition and synthesis of 
catecholamines. Given the demonstrated relationships 
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between the adrenal corticosteroids and catecholamine 
synthesis, adrenocortical steroids and salt metabolism, 
and salt concentrations and catecholamine transport and 
synthesis, a suggested model of sequence of events 
whereby the adrenocortical steroid hormones may 
regulate catecholamine synthesis and the relevance of the 
proposed relationship between the adrenocortical ster- 
oids, electrolytes, and norepinephrine synthesis to 
human depressive states is presented. (77 ref.)—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

3354. Markovic, Milan; Tomasek, Bozidar; Jevtic- 
Todorovic, Jasmina & Stanisic, Predrag. (Belgrade 
Psychiatric Hosp., Yugoslavia) [Psychoses among emi- 
grants: Clinical picture and characteristics of the pre- 
emigrant personality: Preliminary communication.] 
(Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
1(3), 341-347.—Summarizes the findings of earlier 
investigators on typical mental disorders found among 
those who emigrate, and adds new data on 71 male and 
14 female Ss who emigrated to Yugoslavia from 
elsewhere in Europe. Age varied between 17-52 yrs; 
most patients were under 30 on leaving their native land. 
Three-fourths of the Ss had already shown abnormal 
psychological behavior prior to emigration. Schizoid 
personality perturbations were omnipresent, and a 
significant number were either mentally subnormal or 
had been subject to prior psychotic episodes. Most were 
hospitalized in their adopted country for psychotic 
reactions, which are the least well-tolerated by the social 
milieu. The predominance of a paranoid syndrome in the 

oup was striking, most often expressed in delusional 
episodes regardless of the final diagnostic category.—H. 
E. King. 

3355. Mclver, David; McLaren, Susan A. & Philip, 
Alistair E. Inter-rater agreement on the Memory-for- 
Designs Test. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 12(2), 194-198.— Compared 
scores given by each of 3 independent raters on the 
Memory-for-Designs Test protocols of 50 psychiatric 
patients. The test reproductions ranged from error-free 
to maximum error scores. Analysis of variance showed 
disagreement between raters in the scoring of 6 designs 
and yielded intraclass correlations of .67-1. Reliability 
estimates for total test score were above .90, similar to 
those of previous studies. It is suggested that these high 
correlations are misleading because of the very large 
number of error-free reproductions obtained. Disa- 

cement between raters occurred on those designs with 
fewest error-free reproductions. It is argued that agreem- 
ent on degree of error on reproductions is more 
important than simple agreement of an error-no error 
kind.—Journal abstract. 

3356. Meares, Russell & Horvath, Thomas. (U. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) A physiological differen- 
ce between hallucinosis and schizophrenia. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(571), 687-688. 
—Determined habituation rates in 10 schizophrenics 
with thought disorder and compared these with rates of 
15 normals and 11 patients who suffered visual halluci- 
nosis as part of an acute brain syndrome. Analysis of the 
skin conductance measures showed that the schizophre- 
nics did not habituate, while the patients with hallucino- 
sis habituated faster than did the normals. The condi- 
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tions may be quite dissimilar in physiological terms.—R. 
L. Sulzer. DS 

3357. Miller, Barry. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Inst, Philadelphia) А note on the use of the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test with adult schizophrenics. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 
494-495.—Administered the Peabody Picture Vocabu- 
lary Test (PPVT) to adult schizophrenic and nonschizo- 
phrenic Ss. When parental social class and educational 
levels of Ss are controlled, matching of populations by 
use of the PPVT is recommended. It is suggested that the 
PPVT may be a useful instrument in research studies 
that need to control for intelligence between adult 
schizophrenic and nonschizophrenic populations.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3358. Morrison, James R. & Stewart, Mark A. (U. 
California, San Diego) The psychiatric status of the 
legal families of adopted hyperactive children. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 888-891. 
—Conducted interviews with the legal parents of 35 
adopted hyperactive children and compared the parents" 
psychiatric diagnoses with those obtained in the authors’ 
previous study of biological and control parents. The 
high Jg cse of hysteria, sociopathy, and alcoholism 
found in biological parents of hyperactive children were 
not found in the adopting parents, nor were the latter 
especialy likely to have been hyperactive themselves. 
These data are consistent with genetic transmission of 
the syndrome. A polygenic mode is postulated. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3359. Muzekari, Louis H. (Philadelphia State Hosp., 
Pa.) Birth order and social behavior among chronic 
schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Oct),. Vol. 28(4), 483-485.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between group participation and awareness of 
others among firstborn and later-born male and female 
schizophrenic patients. The Group Participation Scale 
was utilized to measure each S's verbal participation. A 
photo-naming test was used to measure the extent in 
establishing a minimum degree of social contact. Both 
male and female firstborn Ss evidenced a significantly 
higher level of group participation and awareness of 
others, while firstborn and later-born females tended to 
be more socially oriented than their male counterparts. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3360. Nesnidalova, R. (Psychiatric Council for Child- 
ren & Adolescents, Prague, Czecholosvakia) [The diag- 
nosis and differential diagnosis of infantile autism.] 
(Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Aug), Vol. 68(4), 
235-243.—Reviews the literature on infantile autism and 
Presents various theories, particularly those of Bleuer 
and Kanner, on the etiology of autistic disturbances. The 
nature and characteristics of early childhood autism are 
described and the difficulties of definition, diagnosis, 
and nosological classification are discussed. (Russian & 
English summaries) (29 tef.)—T. Fisher. 

3361. Overall, John E.; Henry, В. W. & 

James R. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) Validity 
‘of an empirically derived phenomenological typology. 
Journal of Psychiatric Research, 1972(Jum), Vol. 9(2), 
87-99.—A sample of 1,032 new psychiatric admissions to 
a university hospital had a Factor Construct Rating 
Scale (FCRS) completed within 1 wk after admission. 
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Each S was assigned to 1 of 5 phenomenological, 
descriptive categories on the basis of normalized vector- 
product similarity to classification prototypes: depres- 
sion, thinking disturbance, extrapunitiveness, neuroti- 
cism, and agitation-excitement. 2-way contingency tables 
were constructed to examine the relationship of pheno- 
menological classification to 15 selected background 
factors, treatment assignment, and outcome and progno- 
sis ratings. Results suggest that this broad grouping is (a) 
adequate to distinguish between individuals who have 
different background characteristics, treatment require- 
ments, and prognosis; and (b) relevant for clinical 
practice in psychiatry. (17 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 

3362. Palmieri, Rafael G. & Suárez, Yolanda. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., San Juan, Puerto Rico) The 
future outlook of Puerto Rican Vietnam-era hospitalized 
psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 394-399.—A dministered the Futu- 
re Outlook Inventory (FOI) to 85 Puerto Rican Vietnam- 
era hospitalized psychiatric patients prior to discharge. 
High ratings were given for support and understanding 
from their families, concern over the adult role, and 
activity in religious organization. Uncertainty and 
ambivalence were noted for the future, possibility of 
relapse, community understanding, and expectancies of 
friendship and understanding from others. Low ratings 
were found for morbid thoughts about health and death 
and establishing formalized social contacts. The sample 
was broken down and analyzed according to7 specific 
categories (e.g., marital status, schooling) and рш 
variability on all 9 factors of the FOI was observed.—E. 
J. Kronenberger. е 

3363. Payne, William D. (Spokane Regional Drug 
Abuse Training Center, Wash.) Negative labels: Mc 
geways and prisons. Crime & Delinquency, 1973€ b 
Vol. 19(1), 33-40.—Discusses the process by which а 
deviant role is created and maintained through ш 
imposition of negative labels. The potentially uu s 
consequences of negative labels are considere а 
passageways that direct and initiate a deviant Ev. а it 
as prisons that restrain a person within a deviant pe 
is suggested that these negative labels create а ig у 
visible deviant identity, damaging self-concepts and 
societal expectations that may tend to perpetuate tt 
intensify the specific objectionable behavior. Ber 
labels are stereotypes that may channel the devian He 
new forms of deviance and into deviant comm ele 
and subcultures that support their members 5 
deviant roles and insulate them from change ^ 
abstract. 

3364. Petzel, Thomas P. & Johnson, James Е. qa 
U., Chicago, Ш.) Time estimation by proce wded 
reactive schizophrenics under crowded and ИЕП Vol. 
conditions. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1900 шу ctive 
28(3), 345-347.—Assigned 24 process and 24 Р 
schizophrenics to crowded (E sat within біш. Ss 
uncrowded (E sat 4 ft from the Ss) conditions. АП were 
asked to estimate 4 unspecified time periods. ^. was 
influenced by the condition of crowding and rroneous 
considered disruptive. Crowding increased © ке time 
time estimates. The effect of crowding was to en ЫЛ 
pass more slowly on an experimental level. 
Kronenberger. 
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3365. Piggott, Leonard R.; Ax, Albert F.; Bamford, 
Jacqueline L. & Fetzner, Joanne M. (Lafayette Clinic, 
Detroit, Mich.) Respiration sinus arrhythmia in psychot- 
ic children. Psychophysiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 10(4), 
401-414.—Compared 10 schizophrenic and 10 normal 
8-10 yr old children, paired for age and sex, for 
respiratory sinus arrhythmia differences under condi- 
tions of spontaneous and 5-, 10-, and 15-sec interval 
breathing. Cardiac rate and respiratory changes were 
simultaneously recorded. Parameters of degree of change 
and timing for each respiratory-cardiac cycle and its 
associated changes in heart rate were measured and 
compared statistically. Results show significant differ- 
ences between psychotics and normal controls as 
follows: (a) Psychotics did not sustain the acceleratory 
phase of the cardiac cycle as did controls. (b) Lag 
intervals (interval between onset of inspiration and onset 
of cardiac acceleration, interval between onset of 
expiration and onset of cardiac deceleration) were more 
consistent for normal controls than for psychotics. (c) At 
maximum respiratory depths the psychotics no longer 
demonstrated a direct relationship between depth of 
respiration and degree of cardiac rate change as did the 
controls. It is concluded that there is a different or less 
well-coordinated combination of operative forces in the 
sinus arrhythmia mechanism of psychotics as compared 
to normal Ss. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3366. Pishkin, Vladimir. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Concept identification 
and psychophysiological parameters in depressed schi- 
zophrenics as functions of imipramine and nialamide. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 
335-339.—72 depressed, male, chronic schizophrenic Ss 
were involved in a double-blind, placebo-controlled 
study of imipramine and nialamide. All Ss performed a 
concept identification (CI) task during the 7th and 8th 
wks of the study. Continuous recordings of skin 
conductance were obtained. Both drugs facilitated CI 
performance. There was a negative relationship between 
CI errors and spontaneous GSRs. Placebo Ss produced 
the least GSRs and nialamide Ss the most GSRs. This 
Tesult conforms to an earlier conclusion that nialamide 
Improves attention span to a higher level than does 
imipramine, CI errors increased monotonically with 
Increasing problem complexity in the drug groups but 
not in the placebo conditions.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
p, 2367. Poeldinger, W. J.; Gehring, A. & Blaser, Р. (U. 

asel, Switzerland) Suicide risk and MMPI scores, 
especially as related to anxiety and depression. Life- 
Threatening Behavior, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3(2), 147-153. 
—Examined 37 depressed inpatients, 9 of whom had 
emus to commit suicide. Ап MMPI profile and 
s ecklist was compiled on each S to assess the risk of 
EDS It was demonstrated that anxiety and depression 
fas correlated with an increased risk. The specific type of 
ar is not important; it appears together with social 
ualadjustment, is compressed, and finds its expression in 
€ cry for help that a suicidal tendency represents. 
—Journal abstract, 
p.368. Popády, J. & Wiedermann, V. (Regional 
pho chiatric Hosp., Pezinok, Czechoslovakia) ['"Sociopa- 
оче and psychopathology.] (Slok) Ceskosloven- 
Sychiatrie, 1972(Feb), Vol. 68(1), 21-31.— Discusses 
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the question of whether social psychiatry should be 
considered a separate branch of psychiatry and reviews 
literature on that subject. It is stated that social 
psychiatry is not essentially different from clinical 
psychiatry and that there is no valid reason and need to 
create a new discipline. Social psychiatry does not 
require essentially different methodological procedures 
and strategies that would distinguish it from clinical 
psychiatry; the influence of social factors can be easily 
established and evaluated by the methods of clinical 
psychiatry. It is concluded that sociopathogenesis and 
psychopathology are identical from the aspect of clinical 
possibilities. (Russian & English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

3369. Ravensborg, Milton R. (Fergus Falls State 
Hosp. Minn.) An operant conditioning approach to 
increasing interpersonal awareness among chronic 
schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), 
Vol. 28(3), 411-413.—Male schizophrenic Ss were 
assigned to control, praise reinforcement, and praise and 
money reinforcement groups. The experimental groups 
had weekly picture-identification sessions. Tests of name 
recall and the Nurses" Observation Scale for Inpatient 
Evaluation (NOSIE-30) were administered before and 
after the experiment. Praise and money reinforcement 
effectively increased interpersonal awareness. There was 
a low positive relationship between patients" recall of 
names and their overall ward behavior—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3370. Reid, A. Arnaud. (Repatriation General Hosp., 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) Schizophrenia: 
Disease or syndrome? Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 863-869.— Discusses the extensive 
literature concerning disorders (e.g., epilepsy) which may 
sometimes be associated with a picture closely resem- 
bling schizophrenia, summarizes results of a survey of 
such conditions in Australian mental hospitals, and 
presents several illustrative case histories. The futility of 
attempts to distinguish at a given point in time between 
certain organic psychoses and schizophrenia itself is 
emphasized, and a proposed reclassification of schizo- 
phrenia into symptomatic and idiopathic types is 
suggested. This reclassification would be of value in 
psychiatric thinking. (73 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3371. Robinson, John C. & Lewinsohn, Peter M. (U. 
Oregon) Experimental analysis of a technique based on 
the Premack principle changing verbal behavior of 
depressed individuals. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 32(1), 199-210.—Used a technique based on D. 
Premack's (see PA, Vol. 35:1957) principle of reinfor- 
cement to change verbal behavior in 20 mildly depressed 
(scores above the lOth percentile on the D scale of the 
MMPI) female undergraduates. Опе group received 
treatment based on the Premack principle while 3 other 
groups received treatment based on critical isolated 
components of this procedure. The Ist group showed a 
significant increase in the low-frequency verbal behavior. 
Contingent light onset was rejected as a critical behavior- 
al change agent but deprivation of high-frequency verbal 
behavior could not be rejected.—Journal abstract. 

3372. Rodgers, Charles W. (Wyoming State Hosp., 
Evanston) Relationship of projective to direct expres- 
sion of selected needs for nonpsychotic Ss. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 571-578.—Compar- 
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ed TAT-assessed and self-reported need strengths for 
aggression, achievement, and nurturance among 3 
groups of nonpsychotic Ss (58 disturbed adolescents, 59 
undergraduates, and 44 nursing students) differing in the 
presumed strength of needs, sex, yrs of schooling, and 
socioeconomic status. Results indicate that (a) interjudge 
reliabilities greater than .90 can be obtained for assessing 
need strengths from TAT protocols, (b) projectively- 
assessed and self-reported need strengths were not highly 
related for any need investigated for any group of Ss, 
and (c) the relationship of projectively-assessed to self- 
reported need strength of any need was not meaningfully 
differentiated across groups.—Journal abstract. 

3373. Rokhline, L. L. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow, 
USSR) [The psychopathologic conceptions of Kandin- 
sky: His theory of hallucinations.] (Fren) Évolution 
Psychiatrique, 1971(Jul), Vol. 36(3), 475-488.— Discusses 
the ideas of the Russian psychiatrist, V. H. Kandinsky, 
who was a practicing medical-psychiatrist in Petersburg 
in the 19th century. He spent a great deal of effort in 
elucidating the physiological principles of psychiatry. 
With respect to the doctrine of hallucinations and on the 
phenomena of pseudohallucinations, he distinguished 
some false perceptions. According to Kandinsky, pseu- 
dohallucinations are sensory in nature and the result of 
an outside influence. Other aspects of his philosophy 
concern memory problems and thought pathology.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

3374. Rooth, Grahma. (Barrow Hosp. Somerset, 
England) Exhibitionism, sexual violence and paedophi- 
lia, British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun) Vol. 
122(571), 705-710.— Traditionally, exhibitionists have 
been considered harmless, but recent papers have 
questioned that view. 30 cases of persistent exhibitionism 
are reviewed. The evidence suggests that sexual violence 
was rare among them, although a high proportion had a 
history of рей or hebephiliac activities, and there 
were 3 cases of incest. Other sexual deviations of these 
cases are considered, and it is suggested that exhibition- 
ists are not a homogeneous group. Exposing, peeping, 
touching, and pedophiliac activities first appear in 
childhood and may, under unfavorable circumstances, 
develop a degree of autonomy at the expense of normal 
heterosexual development. Further studies might investi- 
gate the choice of witness to clarify the relationship 
between exhibitionism and other deviations. (15 ref.) —R. 
L. Sulzer. 

3375. Saxby, Peter J. (Moorhaven Hosp. Devon, 
England) Phobic responses and cognitive dissonance 
arousal. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 
230-234.—Tested an hypothesis regarding the effect of 
cognitive dissonance on phobic responses in 11 female 
college students who reported a marked fear of spiders 
on a fear survey schedule. Ss were randomly assigned to 
high- or low-dissonance marked fear of spiders condi- 
tions. High-dissonance Ss received high aversion low 
justification instructions, and low-dissonance Ss received 
low aversion high justification instructions. Measures of 
phobic anxiety were not found to be related to degree of 
dissonance arousal.—Journal abstract. 

3376. Schildkraut, Joseph J., et al. (Harvard Medical 
School, Neuropsychopharmacology Lab., Boston, Mass.) 
Catecholamine metabolism in affective disorders: IV. 
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Preliminary studies of norepinephrine metabolism in 
depressed patients treated with amitriptyline. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1972(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 173-185.—Re- 
ports that clinical administration of amitriptyline produ- 
ced changes in the metabolism of norepinephrine in 3 
depressed patients (2 females with involutional depres- 
sion, ages 62 and 67; and 1 male manic-depressive, age 
27). This suggests that these changes may be involved in 
the biochemical mechanism of action by which amitrip- 
tyline produces clinical antidepressant effects. Decreases 
in 3-methoxy-4-hydroxyphenylglycol (MHPG) and 3- 
methoxy-4-hydroxy-mandelic acid (VMA) excretion 
Observed during treatment suggest that amitriptyline 
may decrease the synthesis of norepinephrine in the 
brain as well as in peripheral sympathetic nerves. 
Concurrent increases observed in the normetanephrine 
(NMN): MHPG and NMN:VMA ratios during treat- 
ment suggest that the decrease in norepinephrine 
synthesis is accompanied by, and may be caused by, a 
decrease in the deamination of norepinephrine. As a 
result of this decrease in deamination (presumed to occur 
within the presynaptic neurons) a larger fraction of 
synthesized norepinephrine may be available for extra- 
neuronal release onto receptors. In contrast to imiprami- 
ne, which has been reported to have been most effective 
in depressed patients excreting the lowest levels of 
MHPG, these preliminary findings tentatively suggest 
that amitriptyline may be more effective in depressed 
patients with relatively higher levels of MHPG. (39 ref.) 
—R. V. Hamilton. "m 

3377. Schwartz, Richard A. (Cleveland Clinic, O) 
Abortion on request: The psychiatric implications. In D. 
F. Walbert & J. D. Butler (Eds.), Abortion, society and the 
law. Cleveland, O.: Case Western Reserve U. Press, 1973. 
xv, 395 p. $9.95.— Discusses the prevalence of psychiatric 
disorders in women who have had an abortion and in 
those who have given birth to an unwanted child. It ү 
concluded that legalization for abortion would allevia 
the social problems of overpopulation and poverty ап 
reduce the incidence of mental illness. > of 

3378. Secunda, Steven K., et al. (National d 
Mental Health, Clinical Research Branch, Ro 
Md.) The depressive disorders: Special report: Offic 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing RM 
DHEW No. (HSM) 73-9157, 1973. 57 p S5 Pied 
synthesis of current research findings on the acd 
treatment of depressive disorders. Topics incluc к ‘al 
scultural studies, diagnostic studies, саш E 
research, psychobiological factors, behavioral mo: 
depression, and various therapies. (100 ref.) Наһле- 

3379. Siegel, Jerome M. & Mayfield, Roxie. í serial 
mann Medical Coll. & Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) In! e 
external control and anxiety following eme Pt 
failure. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. ^ A 
2), 1189-1190.—Investigated self-reported anxie y ailure 
male internal and external undergraduates DS was 
or success on an angle-matching task for which t К; who 
no correct response. Results indicate that extern: TA 
had failed were lower in anxiety than externals a uio 
succeeded, internals who had failed, and intern frame- 
had succeeded. Results are discussed within the Journa 
work of a social learning theory of anxiety — 
abstract. 
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3380. Silverstein, А. B. & Fisher, Gary. Internal 
consistency of POI scales. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 33-34.—Analyzed data from a 
sample of 500 male prisoners to obtain estimates of 
internal consistency for the 12 scales on the Personal 
"Orientation Inventory. As might be expected from the 
varied content of the items in each scale, their internal 

. consistency was low to moderate.—Journal abstract. 

3381. Smith, Gudmund J.; Sjóholm, Lena & Nielzén, 
Süren. Explorations in anxiety and defense against 
anxiety by means of two percept-genetic techniques. 
Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund U., 1973, Vol. 
13(2), 21 p.—Used 2 percept-genetic methods, the Meta- 
Contrast Technique (MCT), and the Serial Afterimage 
Test (Al) to study 35 female and 2 male patients 
suffering from manifest anxiety. 30 Ss were also rated for 
symptoms of anxiety, phobia, and obsession-compulsion. 
In MCT, anxiety was revealed by reports of dark visual 
formations or reports of the impairment or disappearan- 
се of formations “covering” the threat. In AI, anxiety 
was reflected above all in large and/or dark images. A 
number of defensive formations could also be scored in 
both tests. MCT and AI correlated with each other and, 
When combined, correlated with the symptom scales. In 
accordance with percept-genetic theory, anxiety signs 
appearing late in the test serials were more likely to 
Correspond to manifest symptoms than signs which 

| appeared early. The AI method lent itself particularly 

Well to the study of different forms of anxiety, e.g. a 

difference between qualitative and quantitative manifes- 
tations. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

———— 3382. Stüffelmayr, Bertram E. (U. Aberdeen, En- 

d) Nurse-initiated social interaction and patients" 

behaviour on a ward for chronic schizophrenic patients. 

Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 124-126. 

T Observed 44 chronic hospitalized male psychiatric 

Patients’ frequency of social interaction and level of 

Activity under 2 conditions of staff interaction: the 

helping mode typically used on the ward and passive 

; pbservation. Ss engaged in social interaction more 

"Iequently and their behavior was more variable during 

le passive staff period.—Journal abstract. 

n yan Praag, Herman M.; Korf, Jacob & Schut, 
х (State U. Groningen, Netherlands) Cerebral 
х monoamines and depression. Archives of General Psychi- 
МЕ indi 1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 827-831.— Previous studies 
dicate it is likely that the prebenecid technique supplies 

Ormation on the turnover of 5-hydroxytryptamine (5- 

4.) and dopamine (DA) in the human CNS. This 

je aique Was used in the present study with hospitalized 

‘and essives (n = 28) neurotic depressives (n = 10), 

i Rea ehlatric and nonpsychiatric controls (n = 12). 

; E Suggest a diminished central 5-HT and DA 
Tu did in depressed Ss. The changes in 5-HT metabol- 
ieee Most marked in bipolar depressions with the 
nj *$ Of the endogenous depressive syndrome; 

OR in DA metabolism were most marked in 

d ng with marked motor retardation. Findings 

or. UpPort to previous hypotheses which postulate a 
i Bien between deficient central monoamine meta- 

Moreove the occurrence of depressive symptoms. 
; d they justify the hypothesis that depressive 

7 anes similar in terms of psychopathological symp- 
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toms may nevertheless be based on disparate metabolic 
substrates. Such a situation would have important 
implications for the pharmacotherapy of depressive 
syndromes. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3384. Viney, Linda L. & Manton, Monica. (Macquarie 
U., School of Behavioural Sciences, North Ryde, New 
South Wales, Australia) Sampling verbal behaviour in 
Australia: The Gottschalk-Gleser Content Analysis 
Scales. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
25(1), 45-55—Collected samples of verbal behavior 
from 32 college students and 35 hospitalized psychiatric 
patients to assess the applicability in Australia of the 
Gottschalk-Gleser Content Analysis Scales, which mea- 
sure complex psychological states (e.g. hostility) as 
expressed in verbal behavior. Estimates of interjudge 
reliability and criterion groups validity resulted in 
acceptable findings for the Anxiety and Schizophrenic 
scales and for the indices of hostility, with the exception 
of the Hostility Outward scale. Discriminant validity of 
the scales was successfully demonstrated for the students 
only. Comparisons of the data with U.S. norms yielded 
significantly higher Hostility Inward scores for both 
Australian samples. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3385. Watson, Charles G. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) A comparison of the ethical 
self-presentations of schizophrenics, prisoners and 
normals. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
28(4), 479-483.—Developed a multiple-choice ethics 
inventory and presented it to schizophrenic, prisoner, 
and normal Ss. Process schizophrenics presented them- 
selves as being less antisocial than normals. Ethical 
standards of the schizophrenics were less stable than 
those of the normals, and process schizophrenic stand- 
ards were more unstable than those of reactive schizo- 
phrenics. Prison Ss were less moralistic, more antisocial, 
and more oriented toward the avoidance of censure than 
the other groups. Implications for rehabilitation pro- 
grams of prison inmates are presented in light of these 
results.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3386. Watson, Charles G. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Psychopathological correlates 
of anthropometric types in male schizophrenics. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 474—478. 
—Obtained data on the nature of the relationships 
between somatotypic dimensions and a variety of staff- 
rating and psychiatric self-report scale variables among 
male schizophrenics. The MMPI, the Psychotic Inpatient 
Profile, and the Ullman-Giovannoni Process-Reactive 
Scale were administered to 231 staff-diagnosed male 
schizophrenics. Anthropometric typing, yielding scores 
for ectomorphy, endomorphy, and mesomorphy, was 
accomplished. The significant rs were only slightly more 
than the number that would have been predicted by 
chance. 8 of the 99 coefficients were significant at the .05 
level. None of the rs exceeded .34. Ectomorphs appeared 
to be grandiose, resistive, hyperactive, and demanding. 
Mesomorphy was associated with passivity and low 
socioeducational achievement. The endomorphic stereo- 
type of a gregarious, dependent, and complacent 
individual received little support.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3387. Watson, Charles G. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Roles of interpersonal contact 
and verbal content in abstract thinking deficits of 
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schizophrenics. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
32(3, Pt. 2), 1023-1032.— Compared performance of 24 
process schizophrenics, 24 reactive schizophrenics, and 
24 normal hospital employees (mean age 41.3 yrs) on 4 
proverbs tests which varied in the amount of interperson- 
al communication. To test the hypothesis that abstrac- 
tion deficits reflect only difficulties with verbal stimuli, 
performance was compared on the WAIS Block Design 
and Object Assembly subtests, and the Halstead Catego- 
ry test. Results support the hypothesis. The view that 
either autism or loss of ability to abstract їп adult 
schizophrenics increases peculiarly with the amount of 
interpersonal interaction built into the task was not 
supported. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3388. West, Albert. (St. Crispin Hosp., Northampton, 
England) Concurrent schi renia-like psychosis in 
monozygous twins suffering from CNS disorder. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(571), 675-677. 
—Presents a case report in which a pair of 24-yr-old 
identical twins suffering with a basal ganglia disorder 
developed nearly simultaneously a schizophrenia-like 
psychosis. It is suggested that a psychological stress may 
have disturbed an already impaired neurophysiology, 
producing the psychosis.—Journal summary. 

3389. Winokur, George. (U. Iowa, Medical School) 
Diagnostic and genetic of affective illness. 
Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Feb), Vol. 3(2), 6-15.—Exami- 
nes data on a number of separate illnesses that exist 
under the general rubric of affective disorders. Primary 
affective disorder is defined as an affective episode 
which could occur in an individual who had no previous 
history of any psychiatric illness except perhaps similar 
affective episodes. Secondary affective disorder is that 
Which occurs in an individual who has had a pre-existing 
illness, e.g., hysteria, anxiety, neurosis, obsessive-compul- 
sive neurosis, alcoholism, schizophrenia, and organic 
brain syndrome. Primary affective disorders may be 
divided into 2 subgroups: manic-depressive and depres- 
sive. Depressive disease can be further subdivided into 2 
disorders: pure depressive and depression spectrum 
disease. Based on clinical, familial, and identifying 
factors, it is indicated that there are 3 illnesses ina large 
mass of affective disorders. These are manic-depressive, 
depression spectrum, and pure depressive disease. It is 
entirely likely that these illnesses have special types of 
pathophysiology as well as special types of clinical 
pictures and familial constellations. Evidence is cited to 
indicate that the depressive syndrome tends to run in 
families, a tendency Suggesting a genetic predisposition. 
(20 ref.)—A. M. Berg. 

3390. Wise, C. David & Stein, Larry. (Wyeth Lab., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Dopamine-f-hydroxylase deficits in the 
brains of nic patients. Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
181(4097), 344—347 —Аѕѕауей postmortem brain speci- 
mens from 18 schizophrenic patients and 12 normal 
controls for dopamine-f-hydroxylase (DBH), the enzy- 
me responsible for the final step in norepinephrine 
biosynthesis. There was a significant reduction in the 
DBH activity of the schizophrenic group in all brain 
regions examined. Enzyme deficits in hippocampus and 
diencephalon were somewhat larger than that in pons- 
medulla. Since various extraneous factors, such as 
nonspecific deterioration, drug treatment, duration of 
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hospitalization, cause of death, sex, and age could be 
ruled out, the deficits in DBH may be associated with the 
schizophrenic disease process. These findings are consist- 
ent with the hypothesis that noradrenergic reward 
pathways are damaged in schizophrenia. (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3391. Wyatt, Richard J.; Saavedra, Juan M. & 
Axelrod, Julius. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) A dimethyltryptamine-forming enzyme 
in human blood. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 754-760.—Conducted a test with 
112 Ss, distributed among normal adults, alcoholic 
patients, psychotic depressives, and acute and chronic 
schizophrenics. An enzyme capable of forming the 
hallucinogen dimethyltryptamine was found in Ss’ red 
blood cells, plasma, and platelets. Enzyme activity in red 
blood cells and plasma was not significantly different in 
psychiatric Ss from that in normals. Enzyme activity in 
platelets was higher in psychotic Ss than in nonpsychoti- 
cs and was apparently related to the presence of a 
dialyzable inhibitor in the normal Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3392. Zarcone, Vincent, et al. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Repeated oral ingestion of 5-hydroxytrypto- 
phan: The effect on behavior and sleep processes in two 
schizophrenic children. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 843-846.—Selectively deprived 2 
schizophrenic 7- and 9-yr-old males of REM sleep for " 
nights. On recovery nights, Ss both showed a n 
compensatory increase (rebound) in REM sleep. Both Ss 
were then given daily oral doses of 3 mg/kg Ww 
tryptophan (5-HTPN) for 8 days, during which a t 
REM deprivation and recovery period was studied. 
administration of 5-HTPN was associated with i 
increase in REM sleep and eye movements. The герои 
following REM deprivation was decreased compared 9 
the predrug condition. There was no change in behavio : 
Results are discussed in terms of a possible Бай 
abnormality in regulation of REM sleep and behavior 
childhood schizophrenia.—Journal abstract. jlisi 

3393. Zourabachvili, A. D. (Inst. of Psychiatry, m d 
USSR) [Dynamic levels of psychic apparatus | 3 
personality problems.] (Fren) Évolution Psychiatrie! A 
1971(Jul), Vol. 36(3), 489—495.— Discusses classic о 
cepts of psychic apparatus, particularly the sup 
the thymopsyche, the suprapsyche, and the ор the 
It is noted that from an evolutionary MM. 
analysis of psychic and pathopsychologic phen cach 
indicates that at the level of the personat © 
category has only a positive value. The pro lidation 
formation, of elaboration, and of ultimate со i RETE 
of pathological sentiments belong to the p ds the 
level. It is concluded that in evolutionary рѕус ү, TY) th 
clinical approach is the most effective in dealing 

'choses.—C. Kokkinis. :atric 
P394. Zvolský, P. (Charles U., Lab. of Paya 
Research, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Presen Sers] 
genetic problems in psychiatry: Il. Affective me | 68(1) 
(Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Feb), VO "o the 


45-54.—Reviews the literature and research © 
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and experimental research is emphasized. (Russian & 
English summaries) (40 ref.)—T- Fisher. 
Behavior Disorders 


3395. Abrahamsen, David. The murdering mind. New 
York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1973. 245 p. $6.95.—Consi- 
ders the motives and emotions of murderers with 
emphasis on the relationship between the murderer and 
the victim. A detailed description is presented of the case 
of a man who killed the girl he loved. 

3396. Bacon, Selden D. (Rutgers State U., Center of 
Alcohol Studies) The process of addiction to alcohol: 
Social aspects. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. A), 1-27.—Describes 3 aspects 
of loss of control over drinking to explain addiction to 
alcohol. The developing alcoholic reduces the number 
and variety of his social activities and drops out of 
membership in social groups; he changes mem! rship to 
groups more tolerant of his drinking and which exercise 
less control over him. Controls over behavior socially 
defined as intolerable, and over expected behavior, are 
learned from and reinforced by other persons and 
institutions; there are individual variations in the 
strength and internal integration of these controls. The 
pampering function of alcohol, by affecting the CNS, 
changes perception, learning and behavior. As alcohol is 
repetitively used to ease difficulties, drinking becomes 
individually instead of socially motivated. A case is 
presented to illustrate the disjunction between the way a 
[шоп labels his own changing behavior and how it is 
labeled by others, until the behavior develops into 
alcoholism and he is finally forced to accept society’s 
label of the alcoholic. Recovery involves resocialization 
through relearning controls and reacceptance by others. 
Prevention can be achieved only by ensuring that the 
others’ responses to deviant drinking behavior diminish 
rather than increase a person's chances of becoming an 
alcoholic.—Journal abstract. 

Bion Bakan, Раш. (Simon Fraser U, Burnaby, 
рааш Columbia, Canada) Left-handedness and alco- 
т Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 
l4.—Obtained a high incidence of left-handedness 
dud and ambilaterality (10%) among male alcoholics. 
De parson with previous studies of the relationship 
etween left-handedness, neuropathological syndromes, 
uU birth complications suggests the hypothesis that 
Pee pathology resulting from prenatal anoxia or birth 
plications may be a precursor of alcoholism. 
OC Begleiter, Henri; Gross, Milton M. & Porjesz, 
Се се. (State U. New York, Downstate Medical 
| nter, Div of Alcoholism & Drug Dependence, Brook- 
ARE Recovery function and clinical symptomatology in 
Ше alcoholization and withdrawal. In M. M. Gross 
ub Alcohol intoxication and withdrawal: Experimental 
dies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. xiv, 422 p. $24. 
cin 99. Beit-Hallahmi, Benjamin. (U. Michigan) Devel- 
of a the Prison Fantasy Questionnaire (PFQ). Journal 
ула! Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 551—554. 
Бо пез the development of the 82-item Prison 
ed n Questionnaire (PFQ). The PFQ was administer- 
"s оп inmates and the results were correlated with 
Sie: Justment scale. No significant black-white differ- 
Е S Меге noted for total daydreaming Or daydreaming 
Petiences. Correlations between IQ and Fantasy 
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Content scales were nonsignificant, and there was a 
positive but nonsignificant correlation between reported 
frequency of daydreaming and reported recall of 
nocturnal dreams. There were significant positive corre- 
lations between length of time spent in prison and PFQ 
content scales, a result which supports the validity of the 
PFQ.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3400. Burkhart, Kathryn W. Women in prison. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1973. viii, 465 p. $10. 
—Interviewed about 900 women of all ages and from 
many backgrounds in city and county jails and state and 
federal prisons and reported their experiences and 
feelings in their own words. In addition, many families of 
prisoners, prison administrators and guards, parole 
Officers, and other key officials were also interviewed. 
Numerous aspects of the penological system are descri- 
bed and discussed, including discipline, health care, 
employment of prisoners, and their sexual and family 
problems. (10 p. ref.) 

3401. Christensen, Larry & LeUnes, Arnold. (Texas 
A&M U.) Personality differences of offenders and 
nonoffenders. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 241-242.—Administered the Thorndike Dimen- 
sions of Temperament Test to 114 male public offenders 
and 152 male undergraduates. Discriminant analysis 
obtained 1 function (p < .0001). The weights indicate 
that the responsible, sociable, accepting, ascendant, and 
tough-minded dimensions differentiated between groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

3402. Davis, John M. Clinical pearls: Overdose of 
psychotropic drugs. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
3(6), 6-11.—Discusses the effects and treatment of 
overdose from phenothiazines, overdose from MAO 
inhibitors (MAOI), and interaction with other drugs. 
There have been reports of sudden death during 
prolonged high dosage phenothiazine therapy in mental 
hospital patients, but suicide attempts with the drug 
seem to carry a relatively benign prognosis. Thioridazine 
appears to be an equally safe drug in this respect. The 
piperazine side-chain phenothiazines (¢.g., trifluoperazi- 
ne and perphenazine) are also relatively safe drugs when 
taken in a suicide attempt. As far as could be determi- 
ned, no fatalities have occurred after overdosage with 
haloperidol. Since patients with phenothiazine poisoning 
rarely become truly comatose, gastric lavage with the 
addition of charcoal and exchange resins is useful in 
adsorbing the drug remaining in the bowel. Deaths due 
to MAOIs have been reported much less frequently than 
for the tricyclic compounds. In clinical practice, they 
produce fewer side effects and are tolerated better than 
are the imipramine-like drugs. Limitations on their use 
result from the interaction with exogenous amines and 
with other drugs. When the MAOIs are taken alone in a 
suicide attempt, it is uncommon to find fatal results. 
Provided no other drugs have been taken in addition, it 
is best to manage such cases conservatively. If it appears 
necessary to use tranquilizers or barbiturates to control 
symptoms, these should be used in small doses, since the 
MAOIs inhibit the enzymes which metabolize the other 
drugs. (35 ref.)—A. M. Berg. 

3403. Deiker, Thomas E. WAIS characteristics of 
indicted male murderers. Psychological Reports, 
19730un), Vol. 323, Pt. 2), 1066.—Found that the 
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WAIS Full Scale IQs of 243 males indicted for a capital 
offense ranged from 53-140, with a mean of 96.2 and a 
standard deviation of 14.2. A subgroup did not differ 
significantly in mean IQ (98.9) from the normal group 
when matched for race, age, and education. Mean 
Verbal and Performance scores did not differ significant- 
ly. Although there were significant subtest differences, 
they were not sufficient to accurately predict group 
membership.—Author abstract. У 
3404. Deusinger, Ingrid М. (U. Frankfurt/Main, 
Psychological Inst., W. Germany) [Investigations on the 
self-concept of convicts.] (Germ) Psychologische Rund- 
schau, 1973(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 100-113.— Tested several 
hypotheses based on the assumption of a link between 
juvenile delinquency and a negative self concept. 131 
15-23 yr old male convicts and 51 female 21—50 yr old 
female convicts served as Ss. 60 male and 60 female 
Students served as controls. The same personality 
questionnaire was given to all Ss from which the 
assessment of the self concept was made. Results 
indicate that the self concept of convicts in general does 
not differ from the self concept of the normal popula- 
tion. The notion of the negative self concept of 
delinquents was not confirmed. (23 ref.) —W. J. Koppitz. 
3405. Donnenwerth, Gregory V.; Teichman, Meir & 
Foa, Uriel G. (U. Missouri) Cognitive differentiation of 
self and parents in delinquent and non-delinquent girls. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol 12(2) 144-152.—Hypothesized that delinquent 
youth will differentiate less between self and parent and 
more between father and mother than will nondelin- 
quents. U. G. Foa's 1966 Role Behaviour Test was 
administered to 98 nondelinquent and 51 delinquent 
13-16 yr old girls. Results support the hypothesis. 
Delinquent Ss’ self-image was closer to that of the father. 
(26 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


y 1 testicular atrophy, or 
abnormal liver function and had been abstinent for 2 


After several urine samples had 
intervals, 10 alcoholics were 


к ics were not signifi- 
cantly different although they tended to be teet 
drinking, Androsterone excretion was .43 mg/day in the 
drinking alcoholics, at a mean blood alcohol concentra- 
tion of 148 mg/100 ml (range, 21.5-240), .95 in the 
abstaining alcoholics, and 1.42 in 8 controls. Etiochola- 
nolone excretion was 29, 771, and .63, respectively, in the 
S: groups. Dehydroepiandrosterone excretion was less 
than .01 mg/day in the 2 groups of alcoholics and .47 in 
the controls, The increased excretion of testosterone 
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glucuronide in alcoholics suggests that there is an 
increased hepatic conversion of 17-ketosteroids to 
testosterone and its conjugated metabolites and that 
androgen metabolism is shifted from oxidative to 
reductive pathways.—Journal abstract. 

3407. Feldman, Roger & Weisfeld, Glenn. (U. Ro- 
chester) An interdisciplinary study of crime. Crime & 
Delinquency, 1973(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 150-162.— Presents 
excerpts from an interview with a former street gang 
leader which are seen as supporting the economic theory 
of crime (ї.е., crime competes with legal occupations as а 
source of income). Differences between this theory and a 
sociological explanation (ie. crime is caused by a 
deviant personality or unusual environment) are briefly 
discussed. A new methodology, participant-social-action 
research, is described in which the researcher works 
within the community of his Ss and in cooperation with 
them, rather than manipulating them. It is suggested that 
financial reward is the basic impetus for illegal behavior, 
from robbery to organized crime. The negative effects of 
punishment are increased if the criminal has family 
Obligations but decreased if more criminal skills are 
learned in prison. Recommendations for public pro- 
grams are offered.—Journal abstract. е 

3408. Fitzhugh, Kathleen B. (Indiana U., Medical 
School) Some neuropsychological features of delin- 
quent subjects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 36(2), 494.—Used neuropsychological and pre 
metric measures to compare 19 male juvenile dengue 
referred to court (e.g., for truancy) and 10 emotion: if 
disturbed males not referred to court (controls). Resu 
show that (a) clinical neurological examinations iur 
negative for both groups; (b) 32% of delinquents anc 4 
controls were left-handed; (c) delinquents о 
lower scores than controls on Information, Compre 2 d 
sion, Arithmetic, Vocablary, Picture-Completion, ae 
Block-Design subtests of the Wechsler-Belle vie ESA 
gence Scale and on tests of speech perception anc AE 
performancy location; and (d) left-handed dengue 
obtained a lower mean Performance IQ on the Wecl 
Bellevue than right-handed delinquents.—4. C. ae 

3409. Godfrey, Ellen A. & Schulman, R. Е. (Кее. 
Reception & Diagnostic Center, Topeka) AES cime) 
group test battery as predictors of type 280). 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(JuD, Vos 22 
339-342 — Divided 178 male felony offenders Ab 
groups: crimes against persons (Group A), d E imes 
property (Group В), and paper-and-pencil T. 
(Group C). Ss were administered a group tes ificantly 
The data were analyzed to see what E crime 
differentiated the groups and predicted the type Pin that 
committed. Age was the most important fee un Ss 
members of Group B were significantly young. variable 
in the other 2 groups. The 2nd most importen AU 
was motor coordination ability of the Genera iy higher 
Test Battery with Group C being significantly able 
than the other groups. The 3rd most important i ip 
was the MMPI Ego Strength scale Mi had the 
significantly higher than Group C. Group 
highest mean score on the Kuder Persuas! 
scale.—E. J. Kronenberger. & E. 

3410. Goldstein, Marvin W. & Simpkins, Ru, 
(Rider Coll.) Attitude changes toward juven 
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quents as а function of interpersonal contact. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1220.—Used 
3 dimensions of the semantic differential (potency, 
evaluation, and activity) to compare the effects of 
interpersonal contact on attitudes toward juvenile 
delinquents of 15 undergraduates who spent 1 mo 
working in “training schools” with those of 24 Ss who 
worked for 1 mo with mentally retarded or emotionally 
disturbed children. Results of the pre- vs posttest for the 
stimulus person ‘juvenile delinquent” indicate a decrease 
in potency and an increase in evaluation (p < .01) for 
Ss who worked with juvenile delinquents. The only 
significant change found in the comparison group was an 
increase in activity (p < .05). —Author abstract. 

3411. Golosow, Nikolas & Childs, Allen. The soldier 
addict: A new battlefield casuality. International Journal 
of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 1-11.—Examined 36 
military heroin addicts, currently or recently stationed in 
Vietnam. As a group, Ss bore some resemblance to the 
ghetto-raised civilian addicts in that histories of broken 
homes, disturbed family relationships, academic failures, 
and juvenile delinquency were common. Differences 
included majority-group origins, middle-class upbring- 
ing, presence of paternal figures in the family, and 
minimal criminal activity. It is suggested that these 
dissimilarities between military and civilian addicts may 
have favorable prognostic implications. Further, it is felt 
that conditions peculiar to Vietnam were necessary for 
the development of addiction in most Ss. With return to 
a more favorable environment, heroin usage may 
subside —Journal abstract. 

3412. Goodwin, Donald W. (Washington U., Medical 
School) Alcohol. in suicide and homicide. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. 
А), 144-156.—Reviews the literature from 1825 on the 
association between alcohol and suicide and murder. 

ile suicide is substantially more frequent among 
alcoholics than in the general population, alcoholism is 
MN common among attempters than among suicides. 
in outnumbered women alcoholics among both 
quU and attempters, suicide rates were lower among 
Wim M White alcoholics, and risk of suicide declined 
je all alcoholics after age 50. Suicide in alcoholics 
ded to be a response to loss of status, occupational 
Sud cud relationships and to occur relatively early. 
d EE le and alcoholism are considered as expressions of 
pre Че self-destructive instinct or of the same 
Mh Hon to depression. Although about 25% of all 
me е Victims (alcoholics and nonalcoholics) drink 
ls е a before death, little is known concerning the 
Sud OF intoxication in suicide. In homicide, both killer 
езщ commonly have been drinking, often to 
ae тошо, immediately before the event, but few 
Sot ters are alcoholics. Most murderers apparently do 

t respond to drinking in a pathological way, and 
© 108 does not seem to produce aggressive behavior 
ant in certain social situations. (58 ref.}—Journal 

Tract, 

ДИЗ. Held, Mark L. & Snow, David L. (U. Colorado, 
Pinkie Center) MMPI, internal-external control, and 
pee Check List scores of obese adolescent females. 
523-595 of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 

-—Obese and nonobese adolescent girls were 
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administered the MMPI, the Mooney Problem Check 
List, and the Rotter Internal-External (I-E) Control 
Scale. The obese group was significantly higher than the 
nonobese group on the D, Pd, Pa, Pt and Sc scales of the 
MMPI. The obese group endorsed a significantly greater 
number of items on the Mooney. No significant 
differences were found involving the I-E Scale. It is 
suggested that obese adolescent females are likely to 
need treatment for psychological difficulties as well as to 
become involved in weight loss programs.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3414. Henning, John J.; Levy, Russell H. & Aderman, 
Morris. Reliability of MMPI tape recorded and booklet 
administrations. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 372-373.—96 delinquent boys were 
given the MMPI under different conditions. Difference 
scores were computed. Of the 42 F values obtained from 
the analysis of covariance, only 2 were significantly 
different. The tape recorded MMPI format with either 
double or single reading of each question was found to 
be an appropriate alternative to the booklet format.—E. 
J. Kronenberger. 

3415. Hindelang, Michael J. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Time perceptions of self-reported delinquents. 
British Journal of Criminology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 132), 
178-183.—Used a self-report index of norm-violating 
behaviors with 337 boys from a Catholic middle-class 
high school in Berkeley, California. All testing was done 
simultaneously in groups of about 25 Ss monitored by 
the regular teaching staff. By means of a public address 
system the author introduced himself as a researcher who 
was interested in finding out about the experiences of 
high school students. All freshmen, sophomores, and 
juniors who were willing to cooperate were given a test 
battery and asked to estimate time intervals between 2 
sounds may by the E; each interval was begun when the 
E said “now” and ended when he said *now" the 2nd 
time. The intervals were of 2, 10, 15, 25, and 60 sec in 
length. The inability of the estimates of the 2-, 10-, 15-, 
and 25-sec time intervals to discriminate reliably be- 
tween those engaging and those not engaging In the 
norm-violating acts may be due to the failure of these 
intervals to provide sufficiently long durations for 
differential time perceptions to manifest themselves, 
perhaps because cortical inhibition has not built up 
enough to affect sensation. The fact that the use of 
offically-labelled delinquents in an institutional setting 
and self-reported norm-violators in a high school setting 

roduced congruent results strengthens confidence in 
Eysenck's hypothesis —R. Gunter. 
3416. Hubbard, David G. The skyjacker: His flights of 
fantasy. (Rev. Ed.). New York, N.Y.: Collier, 1973. 317 
. $1.95. 
E 3417. Inaba, Darryl S.; Gay, George R.; Newmeyer, 
John A. & Whitehead, Craig. Methaqualone abuse: 
“Luding out." JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1973(Jun), Vol. 224(11), 1505-1509.—Argues 
that the sedative-hypnotic drug, methaqualone (Quaalu- 
de, Sopor), contrary to its popular selling points is 
addictive and associated with severe withdrawal symp- 
toms—headache, anorexia, nausea, abdominal cramps, 
and disturbed sleep. 3 case histories are presented which 
detail methaqualone addiction and the complications 
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caused by its combination with alcohol or other drugs. 
(42 ref.)—B. McLean. 

3418. Jansen, David С. & Hoffmann, Helmut. (Will- 
mar State Hosp., Minn.) Differences between the factor 
Structure of alcoholics' moods prior to and after three 
weeks of treatment. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 593-595.—Administered mood 
items to recently admitted male alcoholics under 2 
different instructions: (a) how the S felt at that time and 
(b) his mood, in retrospect, just prior to admission. The 
factorial structure showed that the mood descriptions 
varied over time. Past mood was more negative than 
present mood. Present mood yielded factors labeled 
Depression, Tension, Guilt, Annoyance, and Hostility. 
The past mood was seen in more global terms.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3419. Jenkins, Richard L. (U. Iowa, Medical School) 
Behavior disorders of childhood and adolescence. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. vii, 140 p. 
$6.95. 

3420. Jones, Robert W. (Roosevelt Hosp., Smithers 
Alcoholism Treatment & Training Center, New York, 
N.Y.) Alcoholism among relatives of alcoholic К 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Sep), Vol. 
33(3-A), 810.—Obtained information on the existence of 
alcoholism in relatives from 1,333 patients (320 females) 
at an alcoholism treatment center. Alcoholic relatives 
were reported by 30% of the female Ss and 23% of the 
males. 34% of the Ss aged 30 and under, 31% of Ss aged 
31-40, 27% of Ss aged 41—50, and 16% of the Ss 51 and 
over reported an alcoholic relative—Journal summary. 

3421. Kranitz, Lionel. (U. Cincinnati) Alcoholics, 
heroin addicts and nonaddicts: Comparisons on the 
MacAndrew Alcoholism Scale of the MMPI. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Sep), Vol. 33(3-A), 
807-809.—Compared the scores of 200 male alcoholic 
and 200 male nonalcoholic psychiatric outpatients on the 
MMPI MacAndrew Alcoholism scale which were pre- 
viously reported by C. MacAndrew (see PA, Vol. 
40:2941) with an institutionalized sample of 100 male 
heroin addicts, 50 nonalcoholic male psychiatric pa- 
tients, and 50 male alcoholics. The mean score of the 
MacAndrew alcoholics was 28.00, of the MacAndrew 
nonalcoholics, 19.56, of the heroin addicts, 27.76, of the 
alcoholics, 26.94, and of the nonalcoholics, 22.54. 
Differences between the scores of the alcoholics and 
heroin addicts were not significant, suggesting that the 2 
groups share a common addictive propensity —Journal 
summary. 

3422. Lester, B. K.; Rundell, О. H.; Cowden, L. C. & 
Williams, H. L. (U. Oklahoma, Health Sciences Center) 
Chronic alcoholism, alcohol and sleep. In M. M. Gross 
(Ed.), Alcohol intoxication and withdrawal: Experimental 
studies. New York, N.Y.: Plenum, 1973. xiv, 422 p. $24. 

3423. Lester, David & Wright, Terrence. (Richard 
Stockton State Coll.) Suicide and overcontrol. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1278.—Used E. 
Megargee, P. Cook, and G. Mendelsohn’s (see PA, Vol. 
42:4234) concept of overcontrol and undercontrol to 
differentiate between completed and attempted suicides, 
Implications for research and therapy are noted. 
—Author abstract. 
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3424. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll) 
Variation in homicide rate with latitude and longitude in 
the United States. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 36(2), 532.—Examined the stability of age-adjusted 
homicide rates for each state of the United States for 
1949-1951 and 1959-1961. The 1959-1961 rates were ; 
then correlated with the latitude and longitude for each 
state. Results show that homicide rates increased 
significantly from northern to southern states, and there 
was a nonsignificant tendency for the rate to be higher in 
western states. The 3 measures for latitude (north, south, 
and state capital) agreed closely, as did the 3 measures 
for longitude (west, east, and state capital).—4. Olson. 

3425. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
Temporal perspective and completed suicide. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 760. 

3426. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
External restraints, suicide, and homicide: Comparison 
of Norway and France. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 646.—Previous studies Suggest 
that homicide rates are higher than suicide rates in 
countries where external constraints are strong and the 
reverse in societies with weak external contraints. Results 
of the present comparison do not support this hypothe- 
sis; no differences were found in the national homicide 
-suicide ratios of Norway (high external constraint) and 
Егапсе,—4. Olson. 

3427. Liberman, Robert P. & Raskin, David E. 
(Camarillo State Hosp., Center for the Study of Beha- 
vioral Disorders, Calif.) Mood: Experimental analysis in 
a laboratory setting. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 81-86.— While involved in a button- 
pressing task under different schedules of reinforcement, 
32 college students, hospitalized alcoholics, and Ss oe 
from the state employment office reported their mood. i 
was found that mood reliably changed as a function о 
the amount of money reinforcement, independently is 
variations in response rates. Findings indicate t 
importance of amount of reinforcement for RUE 
mood rather than overt behavioral output.—R. 
Hamilton. 

3428. Lind, C. W. 16 PF screening instrument for 
alcoholics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 19705 a 
28(4), 548-549.—Selected 72 penitentiary inna their 
ved in an alcoholic release program, on the basis TEC. 
16 PF score similarity to Fuller’s alcoholic | Harty 
Profile. There was a significant positive simi ce 
between Fuller’s Willmar Profile and the alcohol er B 
program profiles. 88% of the population was дес ы 
either weak, dependent, inadequate, passive, or Su HO 
ve. 80% of the 72 men returned on parole violation 
this program.—E. J. Kronenberger. cee ‘nich 

309" Мей, J. (Charles U., Psychiatric CR 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Suicidal activity in ch Mess 
an early age.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenská P. e very 
1972(Aug), Vol. 68(4), 199-203.—Discusses 07 an 
limited present knowledge about suicidal tenden about 
activities in 4-11 yr old children and their he E a 
life and death. The difficulty of сш ойе 
children is illustrated by an example of the, ations 
attempt of a 6-yr-old girl and the ensuing ear ise 
and interviews. It is suggested that, from pud whic 
cal-psychiatric viewpoint, all actions of childr 
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aim to end life have to be considered full suicidal 
attempts. (Russian & English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

3430. Medvecky, J. & Kafka, J. (U. Pavla Jozefa 
Šafárika, Psychiatric Clinic, Košice, Czechoslovakia) 
[Psychiatric aspects of neonaticide committed by 
mothers.] (Slok) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 68(1), 16-22.—Reports 10 instances of neonatici- 
de—a special case of infanticide—committed by mothers 
and a theoretical analysis of the crime from the 
viewpoints of criminology, psychopathology, psychiatry, 
and forensic psychiatry. A personality profile of the 10 
mothers and a review of some typical characteristics of 
the crime are offered on the basis of age, educational 
level, family background, family status, medical and 
psychic family history and background, parent-children 
relationship, number of children in family, personality 
characteristics and changes, sexual development and 
experience, emotional state at time of crime, socioeco- 
nomic background, and other variables which may be 
considered potential causal or contributory factors. It is 
suggested that the cases can be divided into 3 categories: 
(a) those with rational motivation in a crisis situation, (b) 
those due largely to personality developments and 
troubles combined with a low intellectual level, and (c) 
those characterized mainly by reactive elements similar 
to the crime of manslaughter. (Russian & English 
summaries) (15 ref.)— T. Fisher. 

3431. Megargee, Edwin 1. (Florida State U.) The 
heuristic value of the concept of “social deviance” for 
psychology. Representative Research in Social Psychology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 4(1) 67-81.—Critically examines the 
concept of social deviance with particular attention to 
the implications it has for research methods and 
theoretical analyses of behavior. Current sociological 
perspectives on social deviance and labeling are presen- 
ted, as well as their impact on sociological thought and 
pc ah is argued that use of the term “social 
dd has emphasized how deviant individuals are 
^ eled and processed while it has minimi the 
„ров between subtypes that many psychologists 
uk are essential to research and treatment. The 
ARES value of the concept for psychologists is 
m esed and it is suggested that psychologists should 
E а narrower frame of reference for studies of 
s a individuals and a broader one for social systems 
4 yses. (44 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
foe Mellan, J.; Nedoma, К. & Pondélicková, J. 
спе U., Inst. of Sexology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 

is mise evaluation of sexual abuse -] (Czec) 

ны . Psychiatrie,  1972(Aug), Vol. 68(4), 
Side E ded the contents of legal expert opinion? 
Buon е cases of 100 male sex delinquents prosecuted 
ons up against minors. Standard tests and examina- 
istics ES used to obtain information on the character- 
$e of the offense, the maturity of the offender, the 
Mi a of personality, the types of deviation, the responsi- 
i ability to understand the criminality of the 
cases 0 ап the ability for self-control. In 76 of the 100 
psych a more detailed study of the psychic and 
ere sexual personality traits was made and the data 
edo еа. statistically. Results indicate that: (a) 

ELE deviation was present in 13%, other sex 

in 1795 of the cases. (b) To a large extent, 
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pedophilic behavior was prevalent also in the case of 
other psychic and psychosexual disturbances. (c) Sex 
relations with adolescent girls and pedophilic behavior of 
incestuous Character and aberrant nature form a group 
which has to be classified separately. (d) 78% of Ss 
showed changes in their ability to discern and be 
responsible for criminal behavior, 22% were fully 
responsible. Protective therapy and rehabilitation are 
discussed from medical and legal viewpoints. It is stated 
that operative removal of the sex glands should be 
practiced only in extreme cases where all other forms of 
rehabilitative treatment are unsuccessful. (Russian & 
English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

3433. Mikawa, James K. (U. Nevada) An alternative 
to current analysis of suicidal behavior. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 323-330.—Recommends 
that suicidal acts be assessed within a broader frame- 
work of coping styles and stress situations occurring over 
a period of time. It is proposed that suicidal acts are not 
unique, isolated events but can be understood within the 
larger context of related psychological knowledge. (47 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3434. Misovich, Stephen. (Providence Coll) Birth 
order, affiliation, and membership in weight watchers. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 94.—Predic- 
ted that firstborns would demonstrate a preference for 
social methods of coping with anxiety-associated eating 
behavior. No differences were found between 14 female 
firstborns and 15 female laterborns in number of Weight 
Watcher meetings attended, length of membership, and 
amount of weight lost since joining, suggesting that both 
groups benefit from social help.—L. Gorsey. 

3435. Nerviano, Vincent J. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Cross-validation of some person- 
ality correlates of the A-B therapist scale among male 
alcoholics. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, 
Pt. 2), 1338.—Studied the invariance of the A-B scale 
with 129 chronic alcoholic male veterans (mean age 42 

. mean education 11 yrs). 3 of the 5 core correlates of 
Jackson's Personality Research Form with the A-B scale 
were highly significant for male alcoholics. Ss were then 
assigned an A-B status on the basis of total score cut-offs 
for male professionals and male students. Results show 
that like A-type professional therapists, collegiate Ss, and 
outpatients previously studied, A-type male alcoholics 
are cautious, uninclined to seek sensory “thrills,” change- 
avoidant, and submissive; B-types are more adventurous 
and dominant. It is concluded that the A-B scale's 
personological invariance is quite robust—L. Gorsey. 

3436. Ol Olufunmilayo. (U. Ibadan, 
Behavioral Sciences Research Unit, Nigeria) A study of 
juvenile delinquency ina Nigerian city. British Journal of 
Criminology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 157-169.—Explores 
family structure for the explanation of juvenile delin- 
quency because itis the Ist group known to the child and 
plays a significant role in the socialization of the child. 
Data are presented to show how conditions arising from 
the activities and interactions of the network of human 
relationships within the family сап have expulsive effects 
on the child and make for engagement in delinquent 
activities. It is noted that juvenile delinquents in Lagos, 
and in Nigeria generally, cannot yet be regarded as à 


serious menace to society as they are in countries like the 
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United States and Britain. The range of crimes commit- 
ted by juveniles is limited and not very serious. As of 
now it is unusual for juveniles to be sent to an approved 
school for persistently being beyond parental control or 
absconding from home, especially if the juvenile court 
judge and the probation officers have any reasons to 
believe that the conditions of the juveniles" homes have 
contributed to their problems.—R. Gunter. 

3437. Overall, John E. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, 
Galveston) MMPI personality patterns of alcoholics and 
narcotic addicts. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. A), 104-111—Abstracted 
MMPI profiles representing prototypes for alcohol and 
narcotic addict populations from a handbook on MMPI 
interpretation. A discriminant function analysis was used 
to evaluate similarities and differences. The profile 
patterns showed an approximate 15% overlap between 
the alcohol and narcotic addiction populations; 85% of 
each group were correctly classified. While both groups 
had elevated Pd components, the alcoholic profile had 
substantially more 4, Hy, Pt, Pa, and Sc and the narcotic 
addict profile higher К and Ma components, The 
alcoholic profile is a typical 2-4-7 “code type,” charac- 
terized as depressive with passive-aggressive personality 
features: neurotic, depressive, anxious, passive, and 
dependent. The narcotic addict profile is characterized 
as a 4-9 type, sociopathic-emotionally unstable: antiso- 
cial, amoral, impulsive, irritable, hostile, and psycho- 
pathic.—Journal abstract. 

3438. Parker, Frederick B. (U. Delaware) Sex-role 
adjustment in women alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Sep), Vol. 33(3-A), 647-657. 
—Administered the Attitude-Interest Analysis Test and 
М. Р. Manson’s Alcadd Test to 56 women moderate 
drinkers and 56 women alcoholics, matched for age 
(means, 41.5 and 43.6 yrs, respectively) and education 
(13.9 and 13.5 yrs). The alcoholics were categorized as 27 
“nonspree” alcoholics (did not go on benders), 16 
“secondary spree” alcoholics (went on benders), and 13 
“primary spree” alcoholics (benders and intoxication on 
almost every drinking occasion). The mean scores on the 
Alcadd Test of the moderate drinkers, the nonspree, 
secondary spree and primary spree alcoholics were 38. 
31.4, 36.8, and 43.8, respectively. Femininity of preferen- 
ce scores and the likelihood of being successfully married 
decreased significantly through the respective drinking 
categories, while femininity of emotion scores, neuroti- 
сїзїї scores, and the likelihood of having a heavy- 
drinking father and friends, and being regarded as a 
heavy drinker all increased significantly through the 
drinker categories. It is Suggested that when the sex-role 
preferences are less feminine and emotional responses 
Ате more feminine there are conflicts which may lead to 
heavy drinking. (25 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3439. Emil Е. Methaq 
Quiet epidemic. 
Association, 1973(Jun), Vol. 224(11 „ 1512-1514.—Dis- 
cusses abuse of the ао tee нса 


in Europe and elsewhere indicates that the pee 
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marked potential for producing dependence and causes a 
severe withdrawal syndrome. Overdose problems include. 
a predisposition to cardiovascular complications, convul- 
sions, and vomiting in the unconscious patient. (35 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3440. Perdue, William C. & Lester, David. Those who 
murder kin: A Rorschach study. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Apr) Vol. 36(2), 606.—Compared the 
Rorschach responses of 20 males who had murdered kin 
(blood relatives or wives) and 20 who had murdered 
victims unrelated to themselves. The 2 groups were 
matched on age, race, IQ, and length of time in prison. 
Results suggest that Ss who had murdered kin had 
greater affectivity, less need for physical activity, and 
lower depression and anxiety levels than Ss who had 
murdered unrelated victims.—A. Olson. 

3441. Pishkin, Vladimir; Fishkin, Steven & Stahl, 
Monte L. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) Concept learning in chronic alcoholics: 


| and set functions. Journal of 


Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 328-334. 
—Measured skin resistance and EMG activity in male 
alcoholics and control Ss to examine the possibility that 
these autonomic indicators are abnormal in alcoholics. 
Unsolvable set interfered with concept identification 
(CI) solution in both groups. There were increases in 
muscle action potentials and decreases in GSR concur- 
rent with CI. Alcoholics rate of CI responding was 
correlated negatively with information processing effi- 
ciency. Fewer alcoholic than control Ss had сар 
GSR rates during the CI task. Alcoholics' rate ol 
responding was significantly higher than that of the 
control Ss just prior to and at the time of CI solution. 
The failure to find an overall difference between the 
groups on the CI errors suggests that the cognitive deis 
associated with alcoholism is limited to aspects a 
cognitive functioning not tapped simply by analysis 0 
CI errors.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3442. Ravensborg, Milton R. (Anoka State Нер 
Minn.) Mood ratings in early termination from 
alcoholism unit. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vo d 
32(3, Pt. 2), 1291-1294. —Administered the Clyde M А 
Scale to 34 male completors and 28 early terminato 
an Alcoholics Anonymous-oriented program. No sim " 
cant differences were found in demographic or hospi! m 
zation variables or in the tendency to deny mood TN 
items. Early terminators reported more fatigue, dep did 
Sion, restlessness, and inability to relax than 
completers.—Journal abstract. hologi- 

3443. Richardson, James T. (U. Nevada) Psycho s 
cal interpretations of glossolalia: A reexaminat 
research. Journal for the Scientific Study of Re 8 i 
1973(Jun), Vol. 12(2), 199-207.—Reexamines PS DR 
research on psychological maladjustment and glosso2 7. 
including more recent studies of tongue-speaking А 
middle- and upper-class groups. Issue is taken wi cho- 
conclusion that there is no relationship between psy 
logical or personality factors and glossolalia. Бо ШЕ 
commonly used to substantiate this conca 
reexamined and found to support rather а ted on 
conclusions, although many of the studies are fa TE 
methodological grounds. Special attention is given t is 
much-cited but unpublished work of L. Vivier. 
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argued that misleading conclusions may have been 
drawn from this important study. Suggestions are made 
for further research on glossolalia that would allow more 
definitive conclusions to be reached. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3444. Rootman, Irving. (U. Calgary, Medical School, 
Alberta, Canada) A cross-cultural note on Durkheim's 
theory of suicide. Life-Threatening Behavior, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 3(2), 83-94.— Tested a formulation of Durkheim's 
theory of suicide using data from a sample of 55 societies 
covered by the Human Relations Area Files. The model 
predicts suicide rates in 5 “риге” conditions but in only 1 
*mixed" condition. In addition, the rates differ in each 
of the 4 pure extreme conditions. It is concluded that 
"integration" may be more important than "regulation" 
in determining the suicide rate of societies, groups, or 
social conditions.—Journal abstract. 

3445. Rosenberg, Nathan. MMPI alcoholism scales. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 
515-522. —An experimentally obtained common-item 
scale (the Rosenberg Composite Scale) was constituted 
from 3 most promising MMPI alcoholism keys. The 
relative validity of the scale is described, and the scale is 
discussed in light of other MMPI alcoholism scales. It is 
noted that (a) composites will yield greater psychometric 
discrimination than any single alcoholism scale and (b) 
the clinical diagnosis of alcoholism may reflect personal- 
ity variables other than excessive drinking—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3446. Rothstein, David A. (Michael Reese Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Reflections on a contagion of assassina- 
tion. Life-Threatening Behavior, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3(2), 
105-130.—Considers that intrapsychic factors and events 
in close interpersonal relationships are supplemented by 
events in the political climate which can affect a 
potential assassin, lowering his defenses against homici- 
dal assassination impulses and precipitating an overt act. 
Such events can include another assassination, a natural 
death, or an abdication of a president or leader. The 

contagious” nature of killing is discussed with respect to 
Previous and recent assassinations. Potential effects 
upon James Earl Ray of President Johnson's “abdica- 
tion” speech are explored, as well as the effects on Lee 
чүгү. Oswald of the assassination of President Ngo 
RS Diem of South Vietnam and upon Arthur Bremer 
of President Nixon’s Vietnam escalation speech. (67 ref.) 
Journal abstract. 
qiias Rubington, Earl. (Northeastern U.) The hidden 
a Ос. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
m Sep) Vol. 33(3-A), 667-683.—Considers hidden 
E olism as the result of an interactional process 
Wis MAS both hiders (alcoholics) and seekers (persons 
Bu abel and take action against alcoholics). It is 
“hi Rad that about 7096 of the alcoholics in the U.S. are 
asa I" The definition of alcoholism and sanctions 
Hed alcoholics vary with the drinking codes of 
Е ‘tent cultural groups and with the ratio of violators 
Seems The population of alcoholics includes 
E n who are rapidly but incorrectly labeled alcoholi- 
Se ре who are gradually and correctly labeled 
i Hee and the great bulk of alcoholics who are 
ento ànd who experience inconsistent definition and 
Orcement as alcoholics. The higher the social status of 
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an alcoholic, the less likely he is to be labeled as such. 
Hiders and seekers collaborate to keep the alcoholism of 
high-status persons concealed from the view of police, 
employers, and neighbors, while private disapproval and 
sanctions are high. Public tolerance of low-status 
alcoholics and the hiding of high-status alcoholics 
guarantee that the prevalence of alcoholism will remain 
at its present high level. Corrective measures proposed 
include raising the stakes for low-status alcoholics so that 
they will want to recover sooner, increasing the public 
penalties for high-status alcoholics, and reducing the 
advantages which the alcoholic and his colleagues may 
have in keeping the alcoholism hidden. As long as 
alcoholism is stigmatized, there will be hidden alcohol- 
ism among persons of high status. (36 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3448. Russell, Donald H. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Emotional aspects of shoplifting. Psychi- 
atric Annals, 1973(May), Vol. 3(5), 77-86.—Reviews 
studies of shoplifters showing unfilled emotional needs, 
matrimonial stress, loneliness, and depression as fre- 
quent predisposing factors. True kleptomania is consi- 
dered rare. Some observers have noted a significant 
incidence of schizoid personality structure among adult 
male shoplifters. Hypotheses advanced to explain the 
behavior include subconscious suggestion, manifestation 
of fetishist tendencies, disguised erotic gratification, a 
form of affective compensation, and a manifestation of 
depressive behavior. A chronic inability to regulate 
values, and in some cases retardation or psychosis, may 
also be present. 5 case histories are reported to illustrate 
how shoplifting may be an expression or symptom of 
emotional problems, particularly those related to early 
deprivation and feelings of unfulfillment.—7/. Davis. 

3449. Sepic, Jože. (Criminal Correction Center, Dob 
at Mirna, Slovenia, Yugoslavia) [Detection of simulation 
with Bender-Gestalt test.] (Sloe) In Psihološke razprave: 
IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. 
Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Administered the Bender- 
Gestalt test to 2 equivalent groups of 24 20-30 yr old 
male inmates of a correction institution. Ss were 
incarcerated because of theft and burglary, and were not 
diagnosed as psychopaths. The experimental group was 
instructed to simulate mental disease in the test perfor- 
mance, while controls were tested under standard 
conditions. Performance time was significantly longer for 
the simulation group, but experimental Ss were unable to 
violate Gestalt principles in their performance. Some 
individual items were affected by simulation, while 
relations between forms remained unaffected. It is 
concluded that the Bender-Gestalt test is useful in 
detection of simulation.—S. Slak. 

3450. Sanborn, Donald E.; Sanborn, Charlotte J. & 
Cimbolic, Peter. (Dartmouth Coll., Medical School) Two 
years of suicide: A study of adolescent suicide in New 
Hampshire. Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 3(4), 234-242.—Described significant 
events and related variables in the lives of the 10 11-19 
yr old adolescents who committed suicide in the state of 
New Hampshire over a 2-yr period and compared these 
data with findings on institutionalized adolescent suici- 
des. Results that contradicted findings of others were: 
80% of the victims were currently enrolled in school; no 
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history of previous suicide attempts; low incidence of 
psychiatric treatment and suicide in family histories; and 
no incidence of parental loss. Results that corroborated 
other studies were: poor scholastic records, a high 
incidence of suicide threats, and a high incidence of 
marital discord among parents of the victims. An 
important finding was that apart from an outright threat 
of suicide, it was almost impossible to distinguish the 
suicidal adolescent from the “normal” adolescent. It is 
concluded that the fact that this study dealt with 
consecutive, completed, noninstitutionalized adolescent 
suicides might account for differences between findings. 
(21 ref.)—E. S. Goodman. 

3451. Schuckit, Marc A. (U. California, San Diego) 
Alcoholism and sociopathy: Diagnostic confusion. Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, 
Pt. A), 157-164.—Notes that alcohol abuse may present 
either as a primary illness, alcoholism, or as a complica- 
tion of other psychiatric processes, especially depressive 
illness and sociopathy. The pathogeneses and prognoses 
in these 3 groups may be distinct. Difficulty in using the 
primary vs sociopathic alcoholism schema arises when 
antisocial behavior in alcoholics is confused with a 
diagnosis of sociopathy. While most alcoholics show 
antisocial behavior, not everyone committing antisocial 
acts is a sociopath. This distinction is especially 
important in alcoholics whose alcohol abuse begins 
before age 20. While up to 33% of these are sociopaths, 
the remainder show enhanced antisocial behavior only to 
a limited degree. The combination of alcoholism and 
sociopathy carries a poor prognosis. Careful descriptive 
studies of patients manifesting both alcoholism and 
sociopathy are needed. While no definite conclusions are 
yet possible, the most probable relation between the 
syndromes is that in the sociopathic alcoholic, alcohol 
abuse exists as a complication of the underlying 
antisocial personality. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3452. Sizaret, P. & Degiovanni, A. [On two cases of 
the imitation syndrome.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psycho- 
logiques, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(3), 402-406.—Reviews the 
literature on the imitation-syndrome (also called echo- 
praxia, echokinesis, and echomimia) in which the 
patient imitates whatever strikes him in the actions or 
words of his surroundings, and adds observations on 2 
new cases. The patient views his imitative actions as 
nonvoluntary and somehow imposed on him "from 
Without" It is suggested that the mechanisms which 
underlie these behaviors are best understood by their 
similarity to the imitative practices of certain primitive 
human societies (e.g, Latah) and to the automatic 
actions observed in the hysterias.—H. E. King. 

3453. Stierlin, Helm. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Family Studies Section, Bethesda, Md.) A family 
perspective on adolescent runaways. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sul), Vol. 29(1), 56-62. Discusses the 
varying family dynamics of modern adolescent runa- 

ways, as revealed through long-term. family therapy and 
Observation. These family dynamics can be conceptualiz- 
ed E disturbances in transactional modes. Transactional 
a es operate as the covert organizing background to 
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should be viewed and treated according to which mode is 
dominant. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3454. Sutker, Patricia B. & Allain, Albert N. (Tulane 
U., Medical School) Incarcerated and street heroin 
addicts: A ality comparison. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 243-246.—Compared per- 
sonality characteristics of 82 street addicts with 2 groups 
of prisoners: 35 who admitted a history of heroin 
addiction and 88 who had never experimented signifi- 
cantly with opium derivatives. Although the 3 groups did 
not differ on such variables as age, education, or level of 
intellectual functioning and were markedly antisocial as 
measured by felony convictions and MMPI indices, 
street Ss showed significantly more personality deviance 
on the MMPI than either of the other 2 groups.—Journal 
abstract. 

3455. Sutker, Patricia B.; Moan, Charles E. & 
Swanson, William C. (Tulane U., Medical School) 
Porteus Maze Test qualitative performance in pure 
sociopaths, prison normals and antisocial psychotics. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 
349-353.—Selected criminal subgroups of pure sociop- 
aths, prison normals, and antisocial psychotics on the 
basis of MMPI criteria. All Ss were administered the 
Shipley Institute of Living Scale and the Vineland 
Revision of the Porteus Maze Test. Sociopaths showed 
better qualitative Porteus performance than did the other 
2 groups. The 3 groups did not differ on Shipley or 
Porteus estimates of intelligence. Sociopaths were set 
apart from the other groups by the expressive aspects of 
their test performance; they showed fewer impulsive 
errors, less carelessness, and greater regard for the 
detailed limits of instruction. Results suggest that pure 
sociopaths show relatively better potential for behavior 
control in structured situations than do other criminal 
subgroups.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3456. Thomas, Charles W. & Foster, Samuel 2 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) The importation mode 
perspective on inmate social roles: An empirical i 
Sociological Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 14(2), 226-234. 
—Conducted empirical tests of several major prora 
tions implied by the importation model. Based on the 
analysis of data obtained from 276 adult felons СО 
їп а тахїтит security institution, the analysis c 
shows that adaptations to imprisonment were 10 р 
attributable to such extraprison influences as social class, 
preprison involvement in criminal behavior, frequency hi 
contacts with individuals in the free society, ens 
quality of the inmates’ perceptions of their po ad 
life-chances. Findings illustrate the necessity of Ya e 
ing the scope of explanatory models in this area. (28 гё 
—Journal abstract. ocean om 

3457. Tokar, John T., et al. (Veterans Adminis Ee 
Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Emotional states and beha 0 
al patterns іп alcoholics апа nonalcoholics. Qu 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Маг), Vol. 34h c. 
A), 133-143.—Compared 56 hospitalized male alco! Ed 
(mean age 42) and 50 nonalcoholics (mean age 38) le- 
similar educational and occupational levels. Ss comp! x 
ted a data matrix questionnaire requiring them 
describe themselves by relating particular 
States to the ways in which they responded to them. 
same emotions but different responses were repor 
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the 2 groups. The nonalcoholics seemed to suppress 
responses to unpleasant emotions more often than did 
the alcoholics. The alcoholics were less likely to report 
keeping busy or seeing a friend when feeling anxious, 
depressed, dependent, or angry; instead, they tended to 
report seeking out a bartender, drinking, smoking, or 
taking pills (р < .01). When feeling aggressive, they 
reacted in the same ways (p < .05). In both pleasant 
and unpleasant emotional states, alcoholics sought out 
their bartenders, rarely their doctors. It is concluded that 
treatment of alcoholics should aim not only at altering 
drinking patterns but at modifying other behavior: 
alcoholics should learn to turn to friends and to work 
regularly regardless of mood. It is suggested that the data 
matrix used in this study may be useful in screening and 
diagnosis and in evaluating treatment programs. 
—Journal abstract. 

3458. Turnbull, M. J. & Ballinger, В. R. (U. Dundee, 
England) Urinary excretion of monoamines and meta- 
bolites in patients dependent on and withdrawn from 
barbiturates. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(2), 
103-108.—Made urine collections from 4 female and 2 
male barbiturate-dependent Ss immediately prior to, 
during, and after drug withdrawal. Urines were analyzed 
for the monoamines adrenaline, noradrenaline, and 
dopamine and for the metabolites vanillylmandelic acid, 
homovanillic acid, and 5 hydroxyindoleacetic acid. 
Withdrawal did not produce any change in the pattern of 
excretion, and at no time did the excretion of any of 
these substances differ from normal values. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3459. Tyndel, Milo & Rutherdale, John A, (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The hospital addiction 
(Munchausen) syndrome and alcoholism. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 121-126. 
—Describes, from the case history of a 54-yr-old male 
Patient and from other reports, the “hospital addiction” 
И Munchausen" syndrome in which patients are able 
а the staff of hospital admitting and emergency 
i s through their knowledge of symptoms and 
узе procedures, at the same time supporting the 
" Ee of serious illness by producing fictitious lesions 
ри defying detection. They submit to painful and 
ficte Mutilating procedures in order to keep up their 
Шр This syndrome is regarded аз an addiction or, 
np + m dency in that the repetitive utilization of 
en nee , damaging, self-destructive behavior is obvious 
К лош level while on the unconscious level it 
other 26 Purpose of gratifying strong masochistic and 
isn athologie tendencies. The combination of alco- 
о With this syndrome, as demonstrated in the case 
neithe eod, appears to be uncommon. Apparently 
tion al e dependency on alcoholism nor hospitaliza- 
i оле was sufficient to bring this patient relief from 

otional conflicts —J ournal summary. 

уз o> Vojtik, V. (Psychiatric Clinic, Prague, Czechos- 
тайа) [The : i ia i f 
Prague.] С problems of toxicomania in the youth o 
Vol. 68, AN zec) Československá Psychiatrie, 1972(Aug), 
314 bau 204-213.— Studied drug abuse in 92 of the 
ado ues admitted in 1971 by the department for 
treatment Ys (15-21 yr) of a psychiatric hospital for 
àdolescer, of medium-severe troubles connected with 
се. Statistical evaluation indicates that: (a) 40 
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Ss abused drugs occasionally, 52 regularly. (b) Drug 
abuse was suspected before admission in about 10% of 
Ss. (с) Drugs most frequently abused were analgesics, 
hypnotics, and sedatives, often used in combination with 
alcohol. (d) Drugs were taken orally, injected only 
exceptionally. (е) The reasons for drug abuse offered by 
offenders did not differ from those encountered in other 
countries. (f) In comparison with the total patient 
population, Ss differed in social, biological, and psycho- 
logical background; anamneses showed more instances 
of broken homes, family problems and troubles, psychi- 
atric disorders (particularly neurasthenia and aberrations 
in personality development), suicidal tendencies, and 
alcoholism. (g) All Ss suffered from emotional difficul- 
ties, inadequate social relations, integration troubles, 
school problems, work problems, and legal troubles. 
(Russian & English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

3461. Volkov, B. S. (Ed.). (Kazan’ U., USSR) 
[Lichnost prestupnika: Uqolovnopravovoe i kriminologi- 
cheskoe issledovanie. (Personality of the delinquent: 
Criminal law and criminological research.).] (Russ) 
Kazan’, USSR: Kazan’ U. Press, 1972. 186 p. $2. 

3462. Wanberg, Kenneth W. & Horn, John L. (Fort 
Logan Mental Health Center, Denver, Colo.) Alcoholism 
syndromes related to sociological classifications. Inter- 
national Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 99-120. 
—Studied 1,884 patients admitted over a 3-yr period at a 
mental health center, using 7 sociological classifications 
and 8 symptom patterns derived from a 69-item 
Drinking History Questionnaire. A general finding was 
that persons considered alcoholic differ not only across a 

articular sociological classification as to their drinking 
habits but also that each drinking pattern varies across 
all the classifications; alcoholism thus appears to be not 
a unitary trait but a multidimensional phenomenon. 
Results also indicate that to be unemployed, without an 
income, poorly educated, a member of a minority group, 
and alienated from a marriage or family setting, all 
increase the probability of self- rceived severity asso- 
ciated with excessive use of alcohol. Among the specific 
findings were that: (а) men and women differed on 6 of 
the 8 symptom patterns; (b) the female sample showed 
little relationship between drinking factors and sociologi- 
cal variables indicating that current concepts of alcohol- 
ism may not be арр icable to American women; (c) 
alcohol as a psychopharmaceutical agent seems to 
function regardless of sociological classification; and (d) 
age does not increase the severity of drinking problems, 
which challenges the developmental model of alcohol- 
ism. (21 теѓ.)—/. Davis. 

3463. Weissbach, Theodore A. (Pomona Coll.) Scope 
and autonomy in prison work groups. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 85-88.—Used an 
elaboration of E. Goffman’s (see PA, Vol. 37:3412) 
concept of the total institution in a study with 100 
inmates in a Federal prison divided into 10 4-21 member 
work groups. Ss were given multiple-choice question- 
naires to study the relationship between the scope of 
their work group (ie. the amount of freedom from 
supervision and opportunity to initiate behaviors) and 
the expressed need for autonomy. A negative relation- 
ship (high scope and low reported need for autonomy) 
was found.—Journal abstract. 
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3464. Whitehead, Paul C. & Brook, Robert. (О. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Social and drug 
using backgrounds of drug users seeking help: Some 
implications for treatment. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 75-85.— Discusses data from 
intake and clinical records on 98 male and female 
patients with drug-related problems seen from June-No- 
vember 1970 in the Treatment Network of the City of 
London, Ontario. Tabulations show social characteristics 
of the group: age, education, religion, and father's 
occupation. Patterns of drug usage were reported by the 
patients on the intake form. Drugs reported to be widely 
used were the barbiturates, tranquilizers, codeine, sol- 
vents, and amphetamines. Heroin use was much higher 
among males than females. 2 types of patients are 
identified: occasional users who do not require length 
treatment, and a smaller group of chronic users difficult 
to treat. Various treatment alternatives are available, of 
which the best is considered to be the self-help 
therapeutic community known as “414.” Factors in its 
success are that it involves long-term treatment, is closed 
to outside contact, demands immediate behavioral 
change rather than merely talking about drugs, involves 
the patient’s peers directly and continuously in the 
delivery of treatment, sets up norms of productivity and 
responsibility, and provides upgrading of educational or 
vocational skills. (16 геѓ.)—/. Davis. 

3465. Zelhart, Paul Е. (О. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Types of alcoholics and their relationship to 
traffic violations. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 33(3-A), 811-813.—Studied the traffic 
violations of 15 Ss from each of 3 groups of alcoholics 
identified by С. F. Lawliss and S. E. Rubin in 1971 using 
the 16 PF: Group X, inhibited and frustrated; Group Y, 
unable to interact socially; and Group Z, unsocialized 
and aggressive. The traffic violations were obtained 
through interviews and court records. Group X had 
significantly fewer violations than the other 2 groups, 
while Group Z had significantly more (р < .01). The 
alcoholics with the fewest number of violations were 
more emotionally stable and self-sufficient and less 
impulsive. 20 Ss had had their driving licenses suspended 
1 or more times; 22 had been arrested for drunken 
driving.—Journal summary. 
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3466. Ardran, G. M.; Harker, P. & Kemp, Е. Н. (О. 
Oxford, Nuffield Inst. for Medical Research, England) 
Tongue size in Down's syndrome. Journal of Mental 
Deficiency Research, 1972(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 160—166. 
—Radiographically assessed tongue size relative to 
mouth cavity in 8 5-15 yr old children with Down's 
syndrome. In no S was the tongue enlarged, but 5 had 
localized en cus of the lingual tonsil resulting in 
narrowing of the lower pharynx and superior laryngeal 
aperture. All Ss had enlarges adenoid. and RA or 
evidence of such. 3 Ss showed inferior overjet, and 2 had 
edge-to-edge apposition of the anterior incisor teeth due 
io a forward position of the mandible relative to the 


airway. 
tonsils, and the lingual tonsil would help many of rm 
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to close their mouths and would favorably influence jaw 
development.—Journal abstract. 

3467. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons General Hosp, - 
Psychology Service, Denver, Colo.) Neurogenic findings 
in reading-retarded children as a function of visual 
perceptual ability. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 36(2), 359-362.—Administration of the Marianne 
Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception, WISC, 
and Wide Range Achievement Test identified 2 groups 
of 30 reading-retarded children (mean age — 97 mo) 
with high or low visual perception and matched IQs. 
Comparative data for the 2 groups was obtained 
concerning the incidence of birth abnormalities, EEG 
abnormalities, motor clumsiness, and hyperactivity 
and/or distractibility. As predicted, the incidence of 
these 4 factors was significantly higher in Ss who were 
low in visual perception than in Ss who were high. The 
mean reading achievement of the high perceivers was 
significantly lower than that of the low perceivers, 
—Journal abstract. 

3468. Black, Е. William. (Fitzsimons General Hosp., 
Denver, Colo.) Reversal and rotation errors by normal 
and retarded readers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 895-898.—Investigated the 
incidence of and relationships among word and letter 
reversals in writing and Bender Gestalt rotation errors in 
matched samples of 100 normal and 100 retarded 6-9 уг 
old readers. No significant differences in the incidence off! 
reversal and rotation errors were found in the 2 groups: 
Word reversal was an isolated finding with low frequen= 
cy, while letter reversal and Bender rotation were less 
isolated and more frequent. The significance of examini 
ing for such errors by elementary school children to” 
predict reading retardation is discussed.—Joun 
abstract. Administ b 

3469. Boller, François. (Veterans ministration 
Hosp., Aphasia Research Unit, Boston, Mass.) Destruc: 
tion of Wernicke's area without language disturbance: 
Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 243-246.—Re- 
ports the case of a 74-yr-old right-handed male who was 
accidentally found at autopsy to have his left Wernicke's 
area destroyed by an old infarct. No aphasia was пой© 
during life. This may represent the Ist case in WMG 
negative evidence can be brought in support of He 
cerebral dominance for speech in a right-handed S. To 
estimate the frequency of crossed dominance for spe ed 
published cases of crossed aphasia were ска б 
Results of a previous review indicate that only 16 ors 
cases (23%) are vascular in etiology. This is in 81 
contrast with the frequency of vascular accidere 
cause of aphasia in the general population, and lea 
the conclusion that traumatic and tumoral cases must 
interpreted with caution in their diagnostic significan à 
in aphasia. Well-documented cases of aphasia follow 
cerebrovascular disease in the right hemisphere of ri| 
handed patients are quite rare. (French & О! 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

3470. Campbell, Donald E. & Shannon, Charley 
(Oregon State U.) Reliability of cardiovascular eV 
tion of mentally retarded subjects. Training Se! 
Bulletin, 1973(May), Vol. 701), 23-29.—Gave 6 mel 
retarded 12-16 yr old boys 2 trials of the 


maximum work capacity test in order to determine. 
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reliability of this procedure for testing the cardiovascular 
performance of mentally retarded Ss. The F ratio 
obtained by a Ss X Trials analysis of variance suggest 
that no systematic error variance was associated with the 
trial scores. Reliability coefficients utilizing both the 
Pearson product-moment formula for interclass correla- 
tion and the Snedecor formula for intraclass correlation 
suggest that the test and the procedures used were 
reliable means for evaluating the Ss' cardiovascular 
performance. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3471. Carruthers, Benjamin C. & Lobb, Harold. 
(London Psychiatric Hosp., Ontario, Canada) Effect of 
CS duration on trace conditioning of mental retardates. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
1215-1219.—Studied CS duration in concurrent trace 
conditioning of the GSR and eyelid response. 32 
Telardates (mean age — 15.8 yrs) served as Ss. 4 
treatment groups completed a 2-day training procedure 
involving habituation, acquisition, and extinction. Re- 
gardless of response class, a long CS (1,000 msec) 
resulted in better conditioning than did a CS with a 
Shorter duration (100 msec). Findings could not be 
accounted for by either interstimulus or trace interval 
differences.—Journal abstract. 

3472. Chasey, William C. & Knowles, Claudia J. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, John F. Kennedy 
Center for Research on Education & Human Develop- 
ment) Effects of overlearning on retention and relearn- 
ing of gross-motor skill by mentally retarded males. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 
303-309.—Studied the effects of gross-motor skill over- 
learning on retention and relearning by 22 mildly, 32 
Moderately, and 25 severely retarded 9-19 yr old 
Institutionalized males. Ss were randomly assigned to a 
learning group or an overlearning group. Criterion 
learning to throw a bean bag at a target at 8 ft occurred 
When Ss accumulated 10 points in 3 consecutive throws, 
and at 16 ft when 6 points were accumulated in 3 
Consecutive throws. The learning group reached criterion 
| time at each distance, but the overlearning group was 
given 3 consecutive trials at criterion. All Ss were 
retrained after 5 wks, Trials to criterion for original 
acquisition and relearning indicate that overlearning 
Bàve superior Performance on retention. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
pes Conley, Ronald W. (U.S. Dept. of Health, 

"cation & Welfare, Div. of Monitoring & Program 

alysis 9f the Rehabilitation Services Administration, 
ndn po The economics of mental retarda- 

А оге, : i 
377p. 815. .: Johns Hopkins U. Press, 1973. xiii, 
(апе 74, Delp, Harold A. & Smeets, Paul М. (Temple О) 
Schoo! B езытепї of mental retardates. Training 
istered tha ai”, 1973(May), Vol. 701), 30-32.—Admin- 
о Assessment of Children's Language Compre- 

tet to 58 institutionalized mental retardates. 

ied indicate that (a) the test's cut-off. point was too 

mm ee and prepositions were better understood 
reverse ‘element presentations than in isolation, while the 
ге Was true for modifiers and nouns; and (c) the 
Modifier, , "Correct interpretation of nouns, verbs, 
iers, and Prepositions in isolation was of low 
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Predictive value for its understanding in multielement 
Presentations.—Journal abstract. 

3475. Fenelon, Bernard & Wortley, Sandra. (U. 
Newcastle, New South Wales, Australia) Effect of 
auxiliary acoustic stimulation on two-flash fusion 
thresholds of reading disabled children: A study using 
nitrazepam. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
36(2), 443-450.—Studied the effects of selected physical 
properties of acoustic stimulation on two-flash thresh- 
olds (TFT) of 3 groups of 8 children (mean age = 9 
yrs): dyslexics were given individually established dosa- 
Bes of an active drug (nitrazepam) or placebo and 
nonproblem readers were given placebo. Auxiliary 
acoustic stimulation (1,000-cps tone) was applied follow- 
ing determination of basic TFT, with onset, intensity and 
duration of tone each varied at 2 levels. Analyses of 
variance yielded significant main effects for Groups and 
Onset between the 2 dyslexic groups only and a 
significant Groups X Onset х Duration interaction 
effect. The hypothesis of greater acuity (lower TFT) in 
the active drug group than in the placebo group of 
dyslexics was supported. The significant 2nd order 
interaction is interpreted in terms of (a) facilitation of 
response in the active drug group produced by the action 
of nitrazepam on system mediating attention and (b) the 
differential alerting and distracting effects in the untreat- 
ed dyslexics produced by the various combined condi- 
tions of auxiliary stimulation. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3476. Fisher, Mary A.; Sperber, Richard & Zeaman, 
David. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Theory and 
data on developmental changes in novelty preference. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
15(3), 520.—Notes that as children mature, their 
preference for novel stimuli changes to a preference for 
familiar ones in discriminative situations featuring 
differential reinforcement. This change, observed before, 
takes place between 4 and 5 yrs of age. The effect was 
replicated with 13 retarded adolescents and was found to 
be largely under the control of MA rather than CA. 
Stimulus factors also exerted some influence on this 
developmental change, with novelty-preference being 
stronger for objects than pictures. A theoretical model is 
offered which provides separate assessments of learning 
and novelty-familiarity preferences in experiments using 
E. Moss and H. F. Harlow's 1947 design typically 
employed in this area. This model is applied to the 
present data as well as those of previous studies. Results 
support the conclusion of a developmental change in 
novelty-familiarity preference between MA 4 and 5 yrs. 
—Journal abstract. 

3477. Goesling, Wendell J. (U. Santa Clara) Stimulus- 
presentation methods and ability to shift dimensions in 
color-form preference of retardates. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 807-810.—Gave a 
color-form sorting task to 40 institutionalized male 
retardates (mean age 25.8 yrs). Part I, a preference task, 
required that 8 stimulus figures, varying in color and 
form (red or green, triangle or square) be sorted into 2 
bins each marked by comparison stimuli resembling the 
test stimuli on only 1 dimension. In Part II, stimuli were 
presented with instructions to shift the basis of categori- 
zation. One group received stimuli simultaneously, the 
other, successively. Results show that Ss preferred color 
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to form in categorization and that the ability to shift 
dimensions was facilitated by successive presentation. 
—Journal abstract. m 

3478. Gold, Marc W. & Barclay, Craig R. (U. Illinois, 
Children's Research Center, Champaign) The effects of 
verbal labels on the acquisition and retention of a 
complex assembly task. Training School Bulletin, 
1973(May), Vol. 70(1), 38-42.— Taught 16 moderately 
and severely retarded Ss (О = 36-51) to assemble a 
12-piece bicycle brake. Ss were retested for retention 
after 6 mo. Performance of the group given verbal cues 
for the visual discriminations was superior to the 
performance of the group which received no verbal cue. 
A highly significant retention effect was found for both 
groups (p < .01). —Journal abstract. 

3479. Goyen, Judith D. & Lyle, J. G. (Macquarie U., 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) Short-term memo- 
ry and visual discrimination in retarded readers. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 
403-408.—Administered a visual discrimination task to 
21 retarded readers and 21 normal readers equated for 
CA (M = 7 yrs) and IQ (M = 101) as measured by 
the Moray House Picture Test 2. Ss judged whether pairs 
of geometric shapes were the same or different. The task 
was administered under 3 conditions, each involving a 
longer delay between presentation of the Ist and 2nd 
stimulus of each pair. Retarded readers made significant- 
ly more errors than normal readers under all conditions. 
Errors of equivalence characterized the retarded readers, 
while errors of nonequivalence occurred equally in both 
groups and were related to length of delay.—Journal 
abstract. 

3480. Guralnick, Michael J. & Kravik, Mark A. 
(National Children's Center, Washington, D.C.) Reinfor- 
cement procedures and social behavior in a group 
context with severely retarded children. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 295-301.—Operant rein- 
forcement procedures were employed by a teacher and a 
teacher's aide in the classroom to develop simple but 
sustained social behaviors in 8 severely retarded 6-10 yr 
olds. The relative effectiveness of social and edible 
reinforcement was investigated as well as the tendency 
for these new behaviors to generalize from a group toa 
free-play situation. Reinforcement procedures were 
Successfully applied in class, providing an effective and 
economical means for developing social behavior. Edible 
reinforcement was most effective but the behavior did 
not generalize —Journal abstract. 

3481. Guthrie, John Т. 
Baltimore, Md.) Models of reading and reading disabili- 
ty. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
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mastered each of these skills. Intercorrelations among 
subskills were high positive for the normals and were 
largely insignificant for the disabled. A model that 
suggests that interfacilitation among subskills is neces- 
sary for normal reading is discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3482. Harris, Gilbert J. & Fleer, Robert E. (Herbert H. 
Lehman Coll, City U. New York) Serial recognition 
memory by retardates of half or whole faces in two 
orientations. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
36(2), 476-478.—Presented picture sequences of whole 
faces and half faces, either upright or inverted, to 24 
male educable retardates (mean age = 16 yrs) in a 
paced recognition memory procedure. Inverted faces 
were harder to recognize than upright faces and half 
faces were harder to recognize than whole faces. An 
interaction trend showed that the half-whole effect was 
more marked for the upright faces. The results, combi- 
ned with earlier data, suggest that some factor in the 
upright whole face is crucial to the half-whole difference 
found with retarded Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3483. Love, Harold D. (State Coll. Arkansas) The 
mentally retarded child and his family. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. ix, 203 p. $7.95(cloth), 
$5.95(paper). 

3484. Lozar, Barbara; Wepman, Joseph M. & Hass, 
Wilbur. (U. Chicago, Early Education Research Center) 
Syntactic indices of language use of mentally retarded 
and normal children. Language & Speech, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
16(1), 22-33.—Compared the language usage on respon- 
ses to ТАТ cards of 3 groups of 11 yr olds: 10 
institutionalized retardates, 10 noninstitutionalized retar- 
dates, and 30 normals. The distribution of Ss' words into 
common, uncommon, and part-of-speech categories was 
analyzed, as well as the complexity and diversity of 
sentences, verb phrases, and noun phrases. Retarded > 
did not differ from normals in the use of common an 
uncommon words, nor in part-of-speech categories. Also, 
their verb and noun phrases were in many T 
comparable to those used by normals. The cleares 
differences were found in the measures of sene 
complexity and diversity: scores were lowest tor a 
institutionalized retardates, intermediate for the пора 
itutionalized retardates, and highest for the nod 
Additional comparisons of the patterns of scores As 
those received by younger children showed Es Bi 
institutionalized retardates were most comparable $ 
normal 5 yr olds, particularly in their sentence E 
whereas the noninstitutionalized retardates were ™ 1) 
comparable to normals of the same СА. (15 Tet 
—Journal abstract. nac 

3485. Novack, S.; Bonaventura, Elisa "y 
Merenda, Peter F. (Rhode Island Coll.) A scale for m 
detection of children with learning problems. Ехсер xe 
al Children, 1973(Oct), Vol. 40(2), 98-105 Dee 
the Rhode Island Pupil Identification Scale (RIP! d 
40-item rating scale designed for use by teache e 
evaluating classroom behavior. Part 1 coniains 21 tains 
about observable classroom activity, and Part II con! a 
19 items about the pupil’s written work. Wee 
Standardization sample of 851 kindergartners ал 155 
and 2nd graders, test-retest reliabilities ranged from - 
to .988. Concurrent validity was established using 
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California Test of Mental Maturity and the Stanford 
Achievement Test; significant negative correlations were 
found between the RIPIS and these tests (p < .05). 
Predictive validity and comparisons of the RIPIS with 
educational outcomes are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

3486. Parnes, Jay S. & Muller, Douglas. (New Mexico 
State U.) Stimulus identifiability and perceptual ability 
in paired-associate learning of retardates. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 899-904.—24 
educable mental retardates (10-14 yrs old, WISC 
10 = 60-80) of high and low perceptual ability (Bender 
Gestalt Test) learned a paired-associate task employing 
stimuli which were hard and easy to identify. Control 
groups were CA-matched normals and MA-matched 
normals, Results suggest that performances of Ss of high 
and low perceptual ability do not differ when easily 
identified stimuli are used but do when stimuli are 
difficult to identify —Journal abstract. 

3487. Rinnert, Carol & Whitaker, Harry A. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Semantic confusions by aphasic 
patients. Cortex, 1973(Mar), Vol. 9(1), 56-81.—Discus- 
ses verbal paraphasias which occur in a number of 
aphasic syndromes noting that they can provide some 
information about the organization of the lexicon or 
“mental dictionary.” Analysis suggests that there is both 
a phonological and a semantic structure to the neurologi- 
cal representations of words. A classification of semantic 
confusions based upon a literature survey is offered and 
it is shown that these paraphasias are not random 
substitutions. Semantic confusions are then compared to 
published data on word associations (normal Ss) and it is 
noted that the 2 kinds of data are remarkably similar. It 
is suggested that word association experiments on 
normal Ss and semantic confusions by aphasic patients 
follow analogous semantic organizational patterns of the 
lexicon, A preliminary classification of some of these 
ome structures is presented in which it is noted that 
there are generally features common to the confusion 
pair as well as features which differentiate them. Some 
Possible explanations for the basis of the confusion are 
OfferedR. Gunter. 

ALL. Simensen, Richard J. (Old Dominion U.) 
т and retention of a motor skill by normal and 
Vol 3 students. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), 
iis 6(3, Pt. Т), 791-799.—Investigated acquisition and 
53 ention of pursuit rotor performance of 47 black and 
у е retarded and an equal number of normal 11-12 
em under conditions of equal practice to an equated 
{сед К of performance with and without immediate 
un - Results show (a) feedback had no effect on 
EC einance, (b) retarded Ss with additional practice 
s ре as well as normal Ss, (с) retention by retarded 
mnc ng learned to an equated mean level of perfor- 
males уу аз superior to that of normal Ss, (d) learning of 
iffer as superior to females, and (e) there were no race 

NET ournal abstract. 

Falah Stainback, Susan В.; Stainback, William С. & 
music wt Daniel P. (U. Virginia) Effect of ind 

2 9n learning. Exceptional Children, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
ъа, 09-110.— Investigated the effects of calming 
ln und music on task relevant and task irrelevant 
Diffen® of 64 educable mentally retarded children. 

tences were found between music and nonmusic 
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groups on task relevant learning scores but not on task 
irrelevant scores (p = .026). 

3490. Sullivan, June P. & Batarseh, Gabriel J. 
(Coastal Center, Ladson, S.C.) Educational therapy with 
the severely retarded. Training School Bulletin, 
1973(May), Vol. 70(1), 5-9.—Assigned 18 female and 12 
male 6-19 old severely retarded children 
(IQ — 19-39) to 5 heterosexual ability groups for 30- 
min sessions of educational therapy 5 days/wk for 9 mo. 
Marked improvement was TUER in motor, perceptual, 
and language skills with transference to self-help skills, 
socialization, and better use of leisure time in the cottage. 
—Journal abstract. 

3491. Wallace, R. Frank & Mulder, David W. (U. 
California, San Diego) Fixed-ratio responding with 
human subjects. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(May), Vol. 1(5-B), 359-362.—Observed 3 severely 
retarded adult inpatients when they were allowed to 
press a button for candy on various fixed-ratio schedules 
of reinforcement. Results demonstrate that the size of the 
required fixed ratio was directly related to the length of 
the postreinforcement pause. However, fixed-ratio size 
had no effect on response rate when responding resumed 
following the роѕігеіпѓогсетепі — pause.—Journal 
abstract. 

3492. Wilcox, Roger & Smith, James L. (Ohio U., 
Zanesville) Some psychological-social correlates of 
mental retardation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 999-1006.—Gave 64 male 
and 37 female mentally retarded 11-19 yr olds the 
Institute for Personality and Ability Testing Children’s 
Personality Questionnaire and a personal data question- 
naire. Ss were also rated on a teacher's opinion sheet. 
Data show significant differences between Ss and 1,476 
normal controls. For the male Ss, there were significant 
correlations between personality factors and mathemat- 
ics achievement that differed from those described for 
normals. Since the observed frequency of broken homes 
was quite high for the retarded children, it is suggested 
that the more divergent personality structures of these 
children might be related to familial instability —Journal 


abstract. 
Speech Disorders 


3493. Berman, Perry A. & Brady, John P. 
Miniaturized metronomes in the treatment of 
stuttering: A survey of clinicians’ experience. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 42), 117-119.—Reported results of questionnaires 
returned by 28 clinicians who had used a miniaturized, 
electronic metronome in the treatment of 1 or more 
stutterers, Of 144 patients, the speech of 103 (72%) had 
improved. 57% of the respondents regarded the develop- 
ment of metronome-conditioned speech as a major 
advance in the treatment of stuttering. Those who gave 
evidence of using the metronome in a s stematic 

rogram based on principles of learning tended to get 
Petter results than those who did not.—Journal abstract. 

3494. Goodglass, Harold & Blumstein, Sheila (Eds.). 
Psycholinguistics and aphasia. Baltimore, Md.: Johns 
Hopkins U. Press, 1973. vi, 346 p. $12.50. 

3495. Paynter, Earlene T. & Watts, Shirley A. (Texas 
Tech U.) Watts Articulation Test for Screening: Evalua- 
tion of a screening test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
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1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 721-722. —Administered the 
Templin-Darley Screening and Diagnostic Tests of 
Articulation and the Watts Articulation Test for Screen- 
ing (WATS) to а sample of 40 male and 50 female 
Ist-3rd graders. 10 Ss were identified by the Templin- 
Darley and 20 by the WATS as having articulation 
defects. Compared to the Templin-Darley, the WATS (a) 
was administered in less time, (b) used words more 
familiar to school-aged children, (c) was preferred by at 
least 90% of the children tested, (d) identified more 
children for diagnostic evaluation, and (e) selected 
children in a similar manner for diagnostic testing. 
—Journal abstract. 

3496. Schliesser, Herbert F. & Cary, Marilynn Н. (U. 
Nebraska) Oral stereognosis in predicting speech 
performance: Preliminary report. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 707-711.—Studied 
scores on an oral-form discrimination test and examples 
of spontaneous, connected speech in 11 3rd graders 
having low scores on an oral-form identification task. No 
relationship was found between speech and test perfor- 
mance. It is concluded that, while poor speech perfor- 
mance may be associated with poorer oral stereognostic 
skills, the opposite is not necessarily true. Since scores on 
the oral-form identification task were related to those on 
the discrimination test, it is suggested that these tests 
measured similar oral stereognostic skills.—Journal 
abstract. 

3497. Shelton, Ralph L.; Willis, Valerie; Johnson, 
Anita F. & Arndt, William B. (U. Arizona) Oral form 
recognition training and articulation change. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 523-531.—Gave 
10 4—5 yr old nursery-school children with articulation 
disorders training in recognition of forms through oral 
exploration of those forms. Training materials were 
divided into sets. Fewer trials were required to reach 
performance criteria from one set to another, and fewer 
errors were made as Ss progressed from set to set. The 
control procedure used indicated that information 
gained through oral study of the forms contributed to 
performance but was not necessary to performance 
improvement. No gains were observed in any of 4 
articulation measures.—Journal abstract. 

_ 3498. Spellacy, Frank & Black, Е. William. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Intelligence assess- 
ment of language-impaired children by means of two 
nonverbal tests. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 357-358.— Compared the results of 
the Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter International 
Auro ance Scale (LIPS) and the Peabody Picture 

Ocabulary Test (PPVT) when administered to 96 
language-impaired children, The LIPS and PPVT IQ's 
pun correlated positively. The PPVT averaged 16 points 

lower than the LIPS and this was noted as evidence for 


construct validity of the former. The 2 tes 

measuring different abilities. An. average крс 
from the 2 tests provided a good estimate of current IQ 
comparable to that which might be obtained b a 
WISC or Stanford-Binet. It UU 


is 
difference between LIPS and PPVT peto that the 


an estimate of 
Kronenberger. 
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3499. Walker, Susan T. & Walker, J. M. (Santa Cruz 
General Hosp., Calif.) Differences in heart-rate variabil- 
ity between stutterers and nonstutterers following 
arousal. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, 
Pt. 1), 926.—Presented auditory stimuli (65 and 105 db) 
that produced a startle response in 10 moderate 
stutterers matched in sex and age with 10 nonstutterers, 
EKGs were recorded | min prior to and following each 
stimulus presentation. No differences in heart rates were 
found between groups, but heart-rate variability was 
greater in stutterers presented with 65 db than in 
nonstutterers (р < .001). Results suggest that stutterers 
are more susceptible to autonomic arousal at lower stress 
levels than nonstutterers and that these differences are 
independent of the stuttering condition—L. Gorsey. 

3500. Yairi, Ethud. (Texas Tech U., Speech & Hearing 
Clinic) Item analysis for parental behavior rated by 
stutterers and nonstutterers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 451-452.—Administered the 192- 
item Children’s Report of Parental Behavior Inventory 
to 34 stutterer and 34 nonstutterer males in Grades 6 or 
7. Item analyses indicate that the distributions of 
responses by the 2 groups were significantly different on 
23 items on the Mother form and 15 items on the Father 
form.—Journal abstract. 
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3501. Achté, Kalle; Vauhkonen, Maija-Liisa; 
Viitamaki, R. Olavi & Sonkin, Leif. (Helsinki U., Central 
Hosp., Psychiatric Clinic, Finland) Cancer and psyche. 
Helsinki, Finland: Helsinki U., Mono. 1, 1970. 153 p. 
—Studied the reactions of 100 cancer patients is pu 
disease and the relationship between psychic facto 
the disease course. The results of a correlation analy: Re 
the patient's awareness of his disease and the ШИШ 
of depression with the duration of illness is presente n 
Possible psychological determinants and the Cond 
between personality factors and the malignity stage ) 
the cancer and survival time are examined. (6 р. 10: 

3502. Albert, Martin L. (Veterans Administra 
Hosp., Aphasia Research Unit, Boston, Mass.) A 810 
test of visual neglect. Neurology, 1973(Jun), Vol. | S 
658-664.—Administered a simple, clinically useful 430 
for visual neglect to 36 left-brain-damaged (LBD) an m- 
right-brain-damaged (RBD) Ss with unilateral, їси" 
scribed, surgically verified, cerebral hemispheric Б cm 
There were 30 non-brain-damaged controls. 40 2. | 
lines were drawn in the presence of the Ho er. 
apparently random manner on an unlined sheet o in 
The actual disposition of these lines was standart се on 
allowing for a systematic analysis of Ss’ periode was 
the left, right, and center of the page. The | oring 
instructed to draw a line through all the lines. С | 
Was based on the number and location of we 
uncrossed. Results indicate that: (a) visual uc 
Occurred in 30% of Ss with LBD and in 37% of those "ni, 
RBD. (b) The severity of the neglect, but ПО than 
frequency, was significantly greater after of the 
LBD. (c) Visual neglect occurred in the саа on 
Page or on both sides of the page more often t earing 
Only the side contralateral to the lesion, thus арро (d) 
to be more a bilateral than a unilateral phen ome. 
Visual neglect may occur without a visual field visual 
and a visual field defect may occur without 
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neglect. Findings support the theory that visual neglect is 
not a single process but rather a manifestation of several 
different types of neurologic dysfunction.—F. О. Triggs. 

3503. Annett, Marian. (Open U., Social Sciences 
Faculty, Bletchley, England) Laterality of childhood 
hemiplegia and the growth of speech and intelligence. 
Cortex, 1973(Mar), Vol. 9(1), 4-33.— Examined the effect 
of laterality of early brain lesions and the role of familial 
sinistrality in a sample of 106 hemiplegic children. Each 
S was assessed for speed of peg moving by the affected 
hand and the better hand, for verbal and performance 
scale IQ, and for the presence of epilepsy, speech 
difficulties, and other special defects. Findings as a 
whole resemble those of other population samples. 
Lower intelligence was associated with greater physical 
disability, the presence of recurrent epilepsy, and an 
onset of hemiplegia early in postnatal life. In right 
hemiplegics without familial left handedness, verbal and 
performance scale IQs were more highly correlated with 
the speed of the affected hand than with that of the 
better hand whereas the opposite was true of all other 
groups. It is concluded that the interpretation of these 
findings for familial sinistrality must await further 
developments in theories of cerebral specialization of 
function.—R. Gunter. 

3504. Banham, Katharine М. (Duke U.) Social and 
emotional adjustment of retarded CP infants. Exception- 
al Children, 1973(Oct), Vol. 40(2), 107.—Reported the 
development of social and emotional adjustment measu- 
tes for retarded cerebral palsied preschool children and 
infants under 2 yrs. Fairly consistent relationships 
between age and intelligence and scores on the scales 
and between scores on both scales were found for both 
handicapped and nonhandicapped children. 

3505. Bardach, Joan L. (New York U., Medical 
School, Inst. of Rehabilitation Medicine) ! 
Considerations in hemiplegia. In А. B. Cobb (Ed), 
Medical and psychological aspects of disability. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 p. $13.75. 
$ 3506. Baughman, Fred A.; Higgins, James V. & Mann, 
каз D. (Blodgett Memorial Hosp., Grand Rapids, 
) ich) Sex chromosome anomalies and essential 
remor. Neurology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 623-630.—Dis- 
ante essential tremor which is thought to represent 
distunction of some cerebellar system or systems but, to 
ЖР, pathologic studies have been unrevealing. Whether 
d Ы presence of a Y chromosome is a necessary 
ielerminant of the essential tremor in these cases 
RS to be determined by extending our observations 
indi emales with supernumerary X chromosomes. It is 
eed that essential tremor probably is а common 
mm clinically significant component of the male super- 
5у107агу X syndromes and probably supernumerary Y 
yndromes as well.—F. О. Triggs. x 
D 3507. Berman, Marlene O. (Veterans Administration 

TUR Boston, Mass.) Hypothesis testing and focusing 
katie t during concept formation by amnesic Korsa- 
1 91-1 patients. Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 
synd 98.—Compared 11 male patients with Korsakoff's 
and 2026 With 3 groups of 10 alcoholic, brain-damaged, 

à neurologically-intact males on visual discrimination 
foo, Signed to evaluate hypothesis (08018 and 

sing behavior. Results show that Korsakoff Ss could 
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formulate and use hypotheses, but their strategies did not 
lead to correct solution. Rather, they perseverated with 1 
strategy even after indications of its inappropriateness. 
This pattern of results occurred in the presence of 
memory aids, suggesting that Korsakoff patients may 
have impaired cognitive functioning independent of their 
retention deficits. (French & German summaries) (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3508. Boll, Thomas J. & Reitan, Ralph M. (U. 
Washington) The comparative intercorrelations of 
brain-damaged and normal children on the Trail Making 
Test and the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 491-493.—In- 
dividually administered the Wechsler-Bellevue T and the 
Trail Making Test to 27 children with verified brain 
damage and to 27 matched children with no brain 
damage. 34 coefficients of correlation were computed for 
each group. 31 reached significance for the brain- 
damaged group, while only 3 reached significance for the 
controls. А comparison of paired coefficients yielded 9 
significant differences. It is suggested that, in addition to 
a lowered level of ability, brain damage in: children 
results in changes in the kind of abilities employed to 
solve a problem.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3509. Boll, Thomas J. & Reitan, Ralph M. (U. 
Washington) Effect of age on performance of the Trail 
Making Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 1), 691-694.—Studied the relationship between 
performance on the Trail Making Test and WAIS in 197 
brain-damaged and 244 control Ss with an age range of 
15-64 yrs. Performance correlated significantly with IQ 
but was independent of age. R. M. Reitan's 1958 cut-off 
scores for brain-damaged and non-brain-damaged work- 
ed equally well for older and younger Ss. It was 
demonstrated that these cut-off scores id not result in 
an increasing number of either false negatives or false 
positives when Ss were considered in 5-yr age intervals. 
—Journal abstract. 

3510, Bolton, Brian. (U. Arkansas) Quantification of 
two projective tests for deaf clients. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 554-556,—Administer- 
ed the Bender-Gestalt and the Dra: -A-Person Test to 57 
deaf adults. The protocols were quantified in the form of 
ratings on 16 scales which were intercorrelated and the 
matrix factor analyzed. 5 factors accounted for four- 
fifths of the reliable variance. The factors were identified 
as General Adjustment, Latent Aggression, Extraversion, 
Impulsiveness, and Anxiety-Drive. The personality 
factors proved to be independent of communication 
skills, IQ, achievement, and manual dexterity.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. : 

3511. Borus, Judith F. (Ohio State U., Nisonger 
Center for Mental Retardation) Acoustic impedance 
measurements with hard of hearing mentally retarded 
children. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 196-202.—Assessed a variety of 
imi ce measurements, to identify the presence of ear 
pathology and to differentiate between pure sensorineur- 
al and mixed type hearing losses in mentally retarded 
children. 23 5-14 yr old deaf educable retardates on 
whom complete and highly reliable audiograms.had been 
obtained served as Ss. Results demonstrate that use of 
the acoustic reflex threshold and tympanogram should 
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help in reaching audiological conclusions with difficult- 
to-test mentally retarded children.—Journal abstract. 

3512. Boucharlat, J.; Maitre, A. & Ledru, J. [Sports 
and epilepsy in the child.] (Fren) Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(3), 392-401.—Addres- 
ses the problem of giving responsible medical advice to 
the parents (and teachers) of epileptic children on the 
exertions of games, sports, and physical exercise. 
Historically, all strenuous activity was forbidden to 
epileptic children as potentially provocative of seizures. 
It is suggested that the more effective control of seizures 
by medication today, and our greater understanding of 
the role of peer interaction for normal personality 
growth, call for a re-evaluation of this problem frequent- 
ly met in medical counseling. The biographies of 72 
young epileptic patients are reviewed—including medi- 
cal, social, school, and athletic information—and general 
recommendations are formulated: Provided that system- 

atic medical review procedures are followed (an annual 
EEG, with medication for seizure control monitored 
more often and as clinically indicated) there is no need 
to deny the active participation of epileptic children (and 
adolescents) in ordinary games, sports, and exercises. 
Specifically excluded from this recommendation are 
children with very frequent seizures and those with any 
known cranial problems. Neither body-contact sports 
(e.g. football, hockey, boxing) nor overly demanding 
competition is approved, but the normal physical effort 
of swimming, skiing, or gymnastics is permissible and 
may even be physiologically beneficial (improved respi- 
ration lessening the risk of hyperventilation on sudden 
unexpected exertion). The psychological advantages of 
reduced feelings of isolation and frustration during the 
growth years are considered self-evident.—H. Е. King. 
3513. Casey, M. D., et al. (U. Sheffield, Centre for 
Human Genetics, England) Male patients with chromo- 
some abnormality in two state hospitals. Journal of 
Mental. Deficiency Research, 1972(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 
215-256.—Made à cytogenetic and clinical survey of 870 
male mentally ill inpatients and compared prevalence 
figures for chromosome abnormality with those in other 
published groups. Ss with karyotypes XXY, XYY, and 
XXYY were compared with controls with respect to 
process of admission findings on physical examination, 
medical and criminal history, and family background. Ss 
with karyotype XYY were Significantly taller than 
normal but showed no other consistent physical abnor- 
mality; Ss with karyotype XXY and XXYY showed the 
expected features of Klinefelter’s Syndrome. Ss’ behavior 
patterns as indicated by recorded criminal convictions 
were similar to controls but the former committed fewer 
offences against the person. A high frequency of factors 
contributing to a disturbed family background was 
found in both Ss and controls. It is suggested that 
predisposition of criminal behavior among patients with 
sex chromosome abnormality may be secondary to and 
consequent upon mental subnormality and/or adverse 
family background. (59 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3514. Chédru, F.; Leblanc, M. & Lhermitte, F. 
(Salpétriére Hosp., Neuropsychology Research Group, 
Paris, France) Visual searching in normal and brain- 
damaged subjects: Contribution to the study of unilater- 
al inattention. Cortex, 1973(Mar), Vol. 9(1), 94-111. 
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—Studied 36 normal Ss and 115 patients with focal 
cerebral lesions. Data were gathered on certain charac- 
teristics of normal visual searching, the effects of a 
cerebral lesion on the efficiency and strategy of visual 
exploration, and the factors involved in the phenomenon 
of unilateral inattention or neglect. Results for normal Ss 
indicate that: (a) Searching time was linked to age and 
independent of the sociocultural level. (b) In most Cases, 
visual searching began with a circular movement, 
commencing most often on the upper left quadrant. (c) 
The method of exploration seemed to depend in part 
upon ocular dominance. In each of the 4 brain-damaged 
groups (determined according to lateralization of the 
lesion and state of the visual fields) there was (a) 
prolongation of the searching time especially for images 
contralateral to the lesion, (b) an alteration in basic 
ocular movements, (c) defensive planning of the search- 
ing process, (d) and a tendency to begin exploring on the 
side of the lesion.—R. Gunter. 

3515. Colin, D. & Vurpillot, E. (U. René-Descartes, 
Paris, France) [Influence of deafness on visual perceptu- 
al organization of children of preschool age.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1971—1972, Vol. 25(14-17), 
882-887.—Reports on research studying the hypothesis 
that in a task of the hidden-figures type the performances 
of deaf children will be inferior to those of hearing 
children of the same age and mental level. This 
inferiority will be apparent at 2 levels: (a) deaf children 
will give poorer responses and (b) their strategy for 
search will be inferior. Ss were 60 deaf boys (4.4-6.8 yrs) 
divided into 3 age groups of 20 each. The task consisted 
in solving 15 problem figures of the Gottschaldt-type 
which had been presented to 75 hearing Ss of the same 
ages. Analysis of data showed qualitative as well as 
quantitative differences between the perceptual abilities 
of hearing and deaf children.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

3516. Dershowitz, Netta К. (Bar-Ilan U., Ramar-Gan, 
Israel) On tactual perception of physiognomic proper- 
ties. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 362); 
343-355.—Investigated whether physiognomic proper- 
ties, the expressive qualities of percepts, are perceived а 
the tactual modality even in the absence of Mos. 
experience. 35 totally and congenitally blind and ; 
sighted 8-16 yr olds were given flat and solid fs 
expressing pride, fear, sadness, anger, peace, elas ^ 
forever, as well as flat adaptations of W. КО ae 
“Maluma” and “Takete” nonsense figures. Т 
perception was tested using a matching technique. are 
sighted Ss were also tested visually. Positive results W т 
obtained for 4 of the flat figures (pride, sadness, Ange 
and maluma) and 3 of the solid figures (pride, юш d 
and anger), supporting the hypotheses that (a) D UR 
perception of physiognomic properties takes phe 
(b) totally and congenitally blind Ss are able to joco 
them despite their lack of visual experience. A 
support came from a successful replication A Ad 
findings with an additional group of 25 ec ugh 
congenitally blind Ss. It was also found that ve dos 
there was no demonstrable superiority of either nm 
sighted Ss in tactual perception of physiognomic P erties 
ties, for sighted Ss visual perception of such n 
was superior to tactual. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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- 3517. Elsberry, Nancy L. (U. Kansas) Psychological 
sponses to open heart surgery: A review. Nursing 
Research, 1972(May), Vol. 21(3), 220-227.— Presents a 
review of case, actuarial, correlational, and natural 
process studies of the psychological Tesponses to open 
heart surgery. Findings are compared, and directions for 
uture research are suggested. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


hool, Madison) Clinical neurology. (3rd ed.). St. Louis, 
: C. V. Mosby, 1973. x, 208 p. $5.50.—Presents a 
sic text for evaluation and identification of major 
neurologic disorders. Topics covered include vascular 
diseases, headache, epilepsy, muscular and nervous 
stem disorders, and congenital defects. 
3519. Friel, Patrick B. (St. Francis Hosp., Hartford, 
Conn.) Familial incidence of Gilles de la Tourette's 
і Observations оп aetiology and treatment. 
tish Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(571), 
355-658.—Summarizes 3 cases of Gilles de la Tourette's 
ease, a relatively rare condition in which there are 
multiple motor tics and an irresistible compulsion to 
“Swear. Increased knowledge of brain chemistry has 
indicated that the cause may be hyperactivity of the 
“dopaminergic systems in the corpora striata. Haloperidol 
E but does not cure the pathology. (17 ref.)—R. L. 
‘Sulzer, 
_ 3520. Gardner, Howard. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psychology Section, Boston, Mass.) The contribu- 
‘tion of operativity to naming capacity in aphasic 
patients. Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 
-220.—Gave an extensive naming test to groups of 
: ght-handed male anterior aphasics, posterior aphasics, 
and nonaphasic control patients (п = 11) matched on 
Age (median = 53 yrs), socioeconomic background, and 
education, to determine the contribution of a number of 
Variables to naming facility. Of particular interest was 
" Whether those elements described by Piaget as operative 
Ge, Objects, parts of objects, and other entities which 
Can be readily grasped, manipulated, and operated upon) 
Were easier to name than those which can only be known 
Jn à figurative way. When word frequency was control- 
» elements which were relatively operative were more 
“fi ily named than elements which were relatively 
“gurative, Results are discussed in terms of the mecha- 
pum: Which govern naming in aphasic and normal 
dividuals, (French & German summaries) (26 ref.) 
T Vournal abstract, 
- - Ginsparg, Sylvia. (Menninger Foundation, 
E Kansas) Cardiograna y кш Which do 
p Ут \у need? Menninger Perspective, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
auc 8.— Discusses the powerful influence of emotion- 
Là, actors on cardiac illness and the patient's chances of 
has E. Psychological stress, particularly depression, 
Eis... e been noted as a precusor of fatal physical 
atta, 500105 suggest that, for some individuals, heart 
LUE may represent a socially sanctioned suicide. 

- Gunderson, Carl H.; Dunne, Peter B. & Feyer, 
о. L. (Brooke Army Medical Center, Fort Sam 
1979072 Тех) Sleep deprivation seizures. Neurology, 
fh (Jul), Vol; 23(7), 678-686.—Reports on forty cases 

Bitonalcohotiz у. 015-686. ер i 
“alter seo Clie, nonepileptic patients who had seizures 
Occurred P, Ч°РПУаЧоп. All but 2 of these seizures 
ed at the replacement and separation center at 
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Oakland Army Base. By appropriately subdividing the 
patient groups and comparing these subgroups with 
pertinent control Ss, it was possible to establish that sleep 
deprivation was 1 significant factor in precipitating these 
seizures. Review of clinical data on the patient popula- 
tion revealed no other reason for them to have had 
seizures. The fact that at least 6 and possibly 7 of these 
patients had experienced previous seizures after sleep 
deprivation suggests that this is a specific epileptogenic 
Stress in some individuals.—F. О. Triggs. 

3523. Hachinski, V. C.; Porchawka, J. & Steele, J. C. 
(Hosp. for Sick Children, Div. of Neurology, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Visual symptoms in the migraine 
syndrome. Neurology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 570-579. 
—Studied visual phenomena experienced during migrai- 
ne attacks. Records of 100 children, with symptoms 
starting between 2-17 yrs old, were reviewed. 67 were 
reexamined and separate verbal and graphic accounts of 
their symptoms obtained. The phenomena were classi- 
fied by type of dominant visuals into 3 categories: (a) 
Binocular visual impairment and scotomas (77 Ss). 
Transient blindness, blurring of vision, and varied 
scotomas were most common. Vertigo, ataxia, and less 
commonly, diplopia and impaired consciousness were 
associated with visual symptoms. (b) Distortions and 
hallucinations (16 Ss). Micropsia and macropsia were the 
most common phenomena. Inversion, alterations in the 
perception of motion, and elaborate hallucinations were 
seen less often. (c) Uniocular visual impairment and 
scotomas (7 Ss). The visual impairment and scotomas 
were similar to those of Ss in the Ist category except that 
the visual field of only 1 eye was affected. Symptoms in 
the 3 categories can be attributed to disturbances 
maximal in the territory of the basilar (posterior 
cerebral), middle cerebral, and ophthalmic arteries, 
respectively. Although visual phenomena were diverse, 
they were remarkably constant for a given individual. 
Visual symptoms in association with paroxysmal heada- 
che and nausea, positive heredity, and normal neurologic 
examination are considered to be strong evidence for the 
diagnosis of migraine, thus reducing the need for more 
elaborate neurologic study.—F. О. Triggs. 

3524. Hart, Gavin. Psychological aspects of venereal 
disease in a war environment. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(6), 455-467.—Administered 
the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) and a question- 
naire on social background and sexual behavior to 400 
male Australian soldiers attending a venereal disease 
(VD) clinic in a Vietnam war zone. (190 of these Ss did 
not actually have VD.) Results were analyzed according 
to past experience, sexual practices, and psychological 
impact of promiscuity. In addition, responses were 
compared with those of 230 randomly selected control 
soldiers who completed the EPI only. Extraversion was a 
marked feature of VD patients and even more marked 
for those who had been infected in their homeland. 
Neuroticism scores correlated closely with indications of 
venereoneurosis, which is discussed in detail. Findings 
suggest that the average type of patient encountered in 
the environment described here is quite different from 
that found in a stable civilian population. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
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- 3525. Heilman, Kenneth M.; Hammer, Lowell C. & 
Wilder, B. J. (U. Florida, Medical School, Div. of 
Neurology) An audiometric defect in temporal lobe 
dysfunction. Neurology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 23(4), 384-386. 
— Patients who had undergone unilateral anterior tempo- 
ral lobectomy or had temporal lobe seizures with EEG 
confirmation of a unilateral temporal lobe focus were 
audiometrically studied by means of speech discrimina- 
tion at various signal-to-noise ratios. With noise, the ear 
contralateral to the abnormal temporal lobe was found 
to have a poorer discrimination score than the ipsilateral 
ear. This defect was found to be more significant in 
patients who had undergone temporal lobectomy than in 
patients with unilateral temporal lobe seizures. The effect 
appears to be related to a defect in selective attention or 
filtering and not to language mechanisms.—F. О. Triggs. 
3526. Hermelin, B. & O'Connor, N. (Medical Resear- 
ch Council Developmental Psychology Unit, London, 
England) Ordering in recognition memory after ambi- 
guous initial or recognition displays. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 27(2), 191-199.—Asked 57 
eaf and 40 hearing 7-13 yr olds to recognize the order 
of 3 visually-presented digits in 2 conditions. In 1 
condition, 3 numbers were exposed successively in 3 
windows in temporally- and spatially-incongruent or- 
ders. This was followed by a recognition display in which 
the numbers appeared successively in 1 window, placed 
below the others. In the 2nd condition, the 1-window 
display was presented Ist and was followed by an 
incongruently ordered set of the same numbers in 3 
windows for recognition. While hearing Ss recognized 
the digits in serial order, many deaf Ss gave left-to-right 
ordered recognition responses. No relationship was 
found between either implicit verbalization or level of 
articulation ability and temporal ordering. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. а 
3527. Нёсаеп, H.; Tzortzis, C. & Маѕше, M. С. 
(National Center for Scientific Research, Lab. of 
ыр Pathology, Paris, France) [Spatial orientation 
difficulties in a route-finding test by patients with 
unilateral cortical lesions.] (Fren) Perception, 1972, Vol. 
1(3), 325-330.—Administered a route-finding test to 77 
right-handed patients with unilateral cortical lesions (33 
right-sided, and 44 left-sided) and to 24 controls. In 
order to evaluate the possible influence of kinesthetic 
afferents, the test was carried out under 2 different 
conditions; active (walking) and passive (in a pushchair). 
Results show that the performances of Ss with lesions on 
the left side were significantly poorer than those of the 
controls but better than those of Ss with lesions on the 
right side. For both groups the impairment associated 
with the lesion was the same under active and passive 
conditions. Posterior lesions produced significantly more 
кш in both groups. The importance of the parietal 
obe, however, was clearly seen only in Ss wi 1 
the right side.—English pro $ лон 
3528. Hofer, Myron А.; Wolff, Carl Т.; Friedman, 
Stanford B. & Mason, John W. (Montefiore Hosp., 
Bronx, N.Y.) A psychoendocrine study of bereavement: 
11. Observations on the process of mourning in relation 
to adrenocortical function. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 492-504.—Reports psychological 
observations on parents of leukemic children during the 
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iod of bereavement. 36 parents returned to the 
hospital after 6 mo and 21 returned 2 yrs after their 
child's death for interviewing and urine collections. 
Extensive notes on structured interviews made without 
knowledge of the biochemical data reveal reliable 
differences between Ss in the highest quartile of 
adrenocortical excretion and Ss in the lowest quartile at 
the time of the Ist return visit. The degree of involvement 
in active mourning and the intensity of grief were more 
marked in the highest quartile. The psychological 
processes accompanying individual changes in adreno- 
cortical excretion between threatened loss and actual 
bereavement are discussed, and problematic areas are 
outlined with case examples.—Journal abstract. 

3529. Hofer, Myron A.; Wolff, Carl T.; Friedman, 
Stanford B. & Mason, John W. (Montefiore Hosp., 
Bronx, N.Y.) A psychoendocrine study of bereavement: 
1. 17-hydroxycorticosteroid excretion rates of parents 
following death of their children from leukemia. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1972(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 481-491. 
—Compared the 17-hydroxycorticosteroid excretion 
rates of 40 parents during the 2 yrs following the death of 
their children from leukemia with the rates obtained in 
an earlier study when Ss were anticipating their child’s 
death. Overall group mean rates remained unchanged, 
but this apparent stability was the result of an interaction 
between Ss with low rates during the child’s illness who 
significantly increased their rates at follow-up return 
visits to the hospital, and Ss with high values preloss who 
showed a significant decrease in rates during the postloss 
period. A smaller number of collections made at home 
showed a general trend toward lower values at home 
than at the hospital. Results indicate that individual 
chronic adrenocortical excretion levels can be signifi- 
cantly different during a period of impending object loss 
as compared to the period of mourning after that loss, 
and that the direction of the difference is an important 
characteristic of the individual.—Journal abstract. 

3530. Hughes, Charles P.; Myers, Fay K.; Smith, Ка 
& Torack, Richard M. (Washington U., Medical School) 
Nosologic problems in dementia: A clinical and pani 
logic study of 11 cases. Neurology, 1973(Арг), yo 
23(4), 344-351.—Conducted clinical and pathologica 
studies of 11 patients in whom a significant dementing 
illness developed over a brief time and in whom пере i 
the standard diagnoses could be made. Initially few otl ү 
neurologic signs were present although а wide V 
developed late in the course. While the length o ii 
disease had some relationship to the severity o Я 
neurologic deficit, in most cases death was сше » 
complication of this deficit. Therefore, it is not be d 
that the terms “subacute dementia" or “chronic д а 
Ча” can be considered valid nosologic саа 
Cerebral biopsies, including electron microscopy. wate 
done on 8 patients, and 5 of the 6 who wen 
autopsied. 2 patients were studied by both tec! E 
These examinations showed primarily a loss of neu glia. 
and no evidence of spongiform change of m ane 
Morphologic changes included basement тет ега. 
enlargement in cerebral capillaries and certain A е0 
tions of neuronal cytoplasmic organelles. While n pi 
these are considered specific for dementia, Turic сазе 
to clarify their usefulness as an indicator of ©! 
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appears necessary. It is not suggested that these patients 
constitute a discrete entity but rather are part of the 
spectrum of dementing illness outside the presently 
accepted classification. Until definite causes are esta- 
blished, the clinical and pathological diversity of these 
dementia cases should be accepted.—F. О. Triggs. 

3531. Ivan, Leslie P. (Ottawa General Hosp., Ontario, 
Canada) Spinal reflexes in cerebral death. Neurology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 23(6), 650-652.—Reports that repeated 
examination of patients receiving respirator support 
discloses the presence of reflexes of spinal origin in most 
patients. These reflexes probably mean early resolution 
of spinal shock due to facilitation from the upper cervical 
segments. It is suggested that the criteria of brain death 
should not include the complete absence of reflexes that 
depend upon functions of the spinal cord.—F, О. Triggs. 

3522. Jaitley, K. C. The self-concept of the physically 
handicapped. Journal of Vocational & Educational 
Guidance, 1972(Dec), Vol. 15(2), 106-109.—Discusses the 
effect of social and physical barriers and the resulting 
defensive behavior of disabled persons. Transformation 
of negative attitudes is emphasized. 

3533. Jung, Shin-Siung; Chen, Kwang-Ming & Brody, 
Jacob A. (National Taiwan U. Hosp., Taipei, Republic of 
China) Paroxysmal choreoathetosis: Report of Chinese 
cases. Neurology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 23(7), 749-755.—Re- 
ports the Ist documentation of paroxysmal choreoathe- 
tosis among the Chinese. In the world literature most 
cases are familial although sporadic cases have been 
documented. Inheritance is usually an autosomal domi- 
nant trait with incomplete penetrance although autoso- 
mal recessive transmission has been reported. 2 sporadic 
cases and 10 cases in 2 families are described. The mode 
of inheritance in 1 family was autosomal dominant with 
Incomplete penetrance, while in the 2nd family apparent 
recessive transmission occurred. In the family with 
dominant transmission only male members were affec- 
ted. This has been reported previously and suggests that 
in some instances expression of the disease in females 
carrying the gene is reduced. The dramatic attacks 
Dbierved in these cases do not differ from those 

eseribed in other series. 1 patient described a type of 
t Consisting of a peculiar sensation in his mouth 
ours to days before an attack. This aura has not been 
Previously described and was not present in the other 
patients. —F. О, Triggs. 

19:524. Kafka, J.; Capoun, V. & Klimo, J. (U. Pavla 
T a Safárika, Psychiatric Clinic, Košice, Czechoslo- 
Туа) [Casuistic contribution to cerebral metastasis 
orem] (Slok) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 
SUM eb), Vol. 68(1), 35-38.—Describes the cerebral 
the Stasis of a Grawitz tumor in 1 patient and discusses 
© р iriantly psychic clinical symptomatology it 
chan m . First there were personality and character 
wes 5, then memory changes, and finally a state of 
eM and disorders of consciousness. А detailed 
here ae is presented and the probable influence of 
ie om Mucio is noted. (Russian & English summar- 

3535. Kanshepolsky, Jose; Kelley, John J. & 
ion John Р, (St. Joseph’s Hosp., Barrow Neuro- 
Clinicas Phoenix, Ariz.) A cortical auditory disorder: 

‚ audiologic and pathologic aspects. Neurology, 
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1973(Jul), Vol. 23(7), 699-705.—Reports a case of 
cortical auditory disorder due to circumscribed bilateral 
temporal lobe lesions of vascular origin. The symptoms 
were typical of pure word deafness, a variety of sensory 
aphasia. Audiologic testing revealed subtle loss of 
auditory acuity and discrimination as well. Radiographic 
and anatomic correlations are presented. 

3536. Kennedy, Marita & Sheridan, Charles. (U. 
Missouri) Tactile-visual equivalence of shape and slant 
in brain-damaged and mongoloid children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 632.—Administered 
2-choice tasks involving discrimination between mirror- 
image oblique lines, oriented 45° to the right vs left or 
between a triangle vs a circle, to 8 brain-damaged 12-13 
yr olds, 3 mongoloid 11-14 yr olds, and normal 7-13 yr 
olds. The stimulus chosen for a given pair was presented 
either visually or by tactile drawing, and order of 
presentation of slant and shape tasks was varied 
randomly. Results show that normals readily matched to 
sample regardless of modality, stimulus type, or locus of 
tactile stimuli. Mongoloids performed essentially at 
chance levels on all conditions except the visual-to-visual 
matching with triangle vs circle stimuli, for which the 
mean ormance was 97%. Mean scores for brain- 
damaged Ss were oe than those for mongoloids on all 
conditions except the visual-to-visual triangle vs circle 
and the guess-rate conditions. АП Ss showed their worst 
performance when slant stimuli were presented to the left 
of the back.—4A. Olson. 

3537. La Driere, M. La Verne & Hall, Leon P. (U. 
Detroit) Figure-ground discrimination and figural closu- 
re among brain-damaged children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 515-520.—Used intellectu- 
ally normal samples to extend previous findings that 
brain-damaged mental retardates do not differ from 
nonorganic controls in the correct perception of figure- 
ground relationships. Ss were 20 males with organic 
perceptual handicaps and 20 normal male controls 
matched on age (M = 125 mo) and IQ (M = 100). 
Results confirm previous findings and indicate that the 
inclusion of the variable of visual closure in the figure- 

ound isolation task did not significantly discriminate 
between the performance of the 2 groups. It is suggested 
that, while figure-ground discrimination is essentially a 
perceptual task for nonorganic controls, this kind of 

formance is significantly correlated with intelligence 
for brain-damaged children and probably constitutes a 
cognitive as well as perceptual task for them.—Journal 
abstract. ; 

3538. Lee, D. H. (Royal Manchester Children's 
Hosp. England) Psychological aspects of galactosae- 
mia. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 1972(Sep), 
Vol. 16(3), 173-191.—Administered a battery of psycho- 
logical tests, including the WISC, Stanford-Binet Intelli- 
gence Scale, and Bender Gestalt Test, to 60 2-17 yr old 
children with galactosaemia. Results were correlated 
with each other and with estimates of dietary control, 
weight and height, and age at diagnosis. Ss were under- 
sized and of low intelligence which deteriorated with 
increasing age. They were also emotionally disturbed, 
sensitive to criticism, and had a poor relationship with 
the adult world. They showed coordination and percep- 
tual disabilities which were thought to be associated with 
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low intelligence. Results of a detailed statistical analysis 
suggest that IQ was significantly associated with age. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3539. Leiberman, A.; Sohmer, Н. & Szabo, С. (Negev 
Central Hosp., Beer-Sheba, Israel) Cochlear audiometry 
(electro-cochleography) during the neonatal period. 
Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 15(1), 8-13.—Describes a technique for early 
diagnosis of hearing loss: a recording of averaged 
cochlear and brain-stem responses to stimuli, done with 
neonates by means of electrodes on the ear lobe and 
scalp. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) 

3540. Leisman, Gerald. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Conditioning variables in attentional handicaps. 
Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 199-205.—In- 
vestigated the relationship between attention and the 
process of conditioning in 36 spastic-hemiplegic Ss 
(mean age = 18 yrs) suffering from attentional handi- 
caps. Ss were compared with normal control groups of 
psychology and medical students and hospital, secretari- 
al and administrative staff (N = 28, mean age = 22 
yrs). Observations were made on the effects of retinally 
stabilized images on the course of alpha blocking 
responses to tone before, during, and after the pairing 
with light stimulation. Changes in the subjective atten- 
tion state over time were rated by the use of a self- 
assessment checklist on groups that were indirectly 
photically stimulated (controls) and directly photically 
stimulated. Stabilized retinal image procedures appeared 
to have a significant effect when the tone was paired with 

a light stimulus during conditioning and to a lesser 
extent during extinction. A significant increase was 
noted in the duration of the alpha blocking response 
during conditioning among hemiplegics who were 
directly. photically stimulated. The stabilized retinal 
image techniques seem to have aided the hemiplegics in 
acting selectively to augment the components of the 
conditioned response which develops after repeated 
рл (French & German summaries)—Journal 
stract. 


3541. Liebowitz, Joel M. Transformation of the flaw: 
Re-evaluation via рус! | testing. Reiss-Davis 
Clinic Bulletin, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 89-93.— Describes 

the psychological evaluation of a young boy, Nick, who 

was born with an enlarged right hand and arm, 
apparently due to faulty lymphatic drainage. Psychologi- 
cal testing was first carried out in January 1967. Nick 
was 5 yrs and 3 mo old at that time, The evaluation 
revealed unbridled aggressive fantasies, conscious denial 
of fright but overt expression of inner fears and anxieties, 
while overall functioning was on a borderline level of 
adjustment. In May 1969, and May 1971, he was seen 
again for re-evaluations. In attempting to understand the 
nature of the changes that took place, 3 types of test data 
are stressed: (a) the clinical impression as revealed 
through test behavior and the test responses; (b) the test 
data themselves with particular reference to the Draw-A- 
Person test and with reference to one particular 
Rorschach item; and (c) the changes in intellectual 
functioning as revealed through IQ assessment.—4. M. 
Berg. 

3542. Lucas, Alexander R. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 

Minn.) Report of Gilles de la Tourette's disease in two 
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succeeding generations. Child Psychiatry & Human 
Development, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3(4), 231-233.—Reports a 
case study of mother and son with Gilles de la Tourette’s 
disease. The mother, whose illness began at 8 yrs old, 
was almost free of tics at age 31. The son began 
exhibiting mild tics of the face at age 4%. Vocal tics 
appeared 3 mo later. At 5 yrs 7 mo, the son displayed the 
eye-blinking tic and soft vocal noises, but coprolalia had 
not been noted.—E. S. Goodman. 

3543. Luke, Aviva S. (Bel-Air Psychological Clinic, 
Geneva, Switzerland) [The study of social interactions 
among senile dementia patients.] (Fren) Annales Médi- 
co-Psychologiques, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(3), 349-385.—Stu- 
died 27 60-90 yr old female patients of similar educa- 
tional background. Systematic notation of interpatient 
contact, over selected time intervals, allowed a frequency 
count to be tallied of separable elements in social 
behavior; e.g. contacts initiated, contacts received, 
whether these were verbal or nonverbal in nature, 
whether a contact initiated was responded to. Nonverbal 
behavior tallies further specified whether these involved 
head motion; movement of the upper or lower face, 
extremities, or trunk; and whether accompanied by 
stereotypic movements (e.g rocking) or self-directed 
actions (e.g, touching own face, clothing, hair). Sub- 
groups of “expansive” (many contacts) and “isolated 
(few contacts) patients were identified statistically. 
Further analysis showed that isolates are proportionately 
more restricted in verbal than in nonverbal interchange, 
and display significantly more self-directed behaviors 
than do expansive S. Qualitative analysis, by sociometric 
diagraming, illustrated an individual and consistent 
distribution of social interchange for each member of the 
group. It is concluded that interventions intended to 
reduce social isolation can be tested by these methodi 
and action taken to provide an atmosphere of optima 
security for such patients already burdened by transplan- 
tation from all that was familiar and by their ager 
infirmities of vision, hearing, and memory. (118 ref)—P. 
E. King. hia: 

3544. Marsh, Gayle G. (U. California, Neuropsyc p 
tric Inst., Los Angeles) Parkinsonian patients с f 
Hovey's MMPI scale for CNS disorder. Journa: d 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), §29-530.— He 
ministered Hovey's 5-item MMPI scale to à group E 
patients with Parkinson's disease (PD). The scale, Ee d 
cutting score of 4 as the criterion, correctly iden! ei 
64% of the PD patients, misclassified 8% of the rs E, 
and significantly differentiated the PD patients 
controls.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3545. Mayo, Oliver; Nelson, Matilda M. & Ton 
H. R. (U. Adelaide, Waite Agricultural Resa oe 
Glen Osmond, South Australia) Three more ology, 
puppets.” Developmental Medicine & Child Neur E, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 15(1), 63-68.—Compares 3 on usly 
Angelman's *happy puppet" syndrome with 6 pre faci 
Teported cases. Outstanding features are «гоа p" 
appearance, blue eyes, choroidal defect, protru ES 
and tongue, microcephaly, occipital depressi laughtel 
mental retardation, spasms and fits, frequent A renis, 
ataxic gait or unable to walk, jerky arm шоубу 
hypotonia, and EEGs with spike wave Comp 
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(French, German, & Spanish summaries)—P. W. 
Pruyser. й : 

3546. Mearig, Judith S. (St. Lawrence U.) Some 
dynamics of personality development in boys suffering 
from muscular dystrophy. Rehabilitation Literature, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 34(8), 226-230.—Describes some beha- 
viors linked to basic child development dynamics that 
may evolve in boys suffering from muscular dystrophy. 
The personality development of 3 brothers in 1 family 
over a period of 4 yrs is compared, based on personal 
observations. Guidelines are presented to improve 
physical and psychological management of dystrophied 
boys.—S. L. Warren. 

3547. Michal, V. (Regional Psychologico-Educational 
Council, Ceske Budejovice, Czechoslovakia) [The psy- 
chology of the child with progressive muscular d\'stro- 
phy.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Aug), Vol. 
68(4), 226-230.—Examined 15 6-14 yr old boys with the 
Duchenne form of progressive muscular dystrophy and a 
control group of 14 boys of the same age with post- 
poliomyelitic changes. Data were gathered on the 
differences in intellectual capacity and development, 
psychomotoric rate, and personality changes in regard to 
behavioral characteristics, experiencing, dynamogeny, 
apathy, resignation, and psychological needs. Both 
groups were administered the same clinical and psycho- 
logical tests including directed interview, number square 
test, Stambak tapping test, WISC, Stanford Terman- 
Merrill test, association tests, projective technique 
Picture tests, projective interview, Koch Tree test, and 
Zulliger inkblot test. Their behavior, choices, and other 
Teactions in experimental situations were examined. 
Results indicate that both groups had a significantly 
decreased psychomotoric rate and a significantly lower 
intellectual level (average IQ of Ss: 83.81, controls 97.21). 
There were no significant changes in the personalities of 
myopathic children. It is concluded that, because of the 
Wide range of IQ levels from 39-122, the lower 
intellectual level cannot be used as a typical pathognom- 
i sign for diagnosis and classification as myopathy and 

at, psychologically, Ss do not constitute a homogenous 
fee: Their frequently masked psychological needs are 
е same as those of healthy children and should not be 
кенеа in the course of rehabilitation efforts. (Russian 
English summaries)— 7. Fisher. 
ң248- Milholland, Arthur V.; Wheeler, Stanley С. & 
се John J. (Biomedical Lab. Biophysics Div. 
Deed Arsenal Md.) Medical assessment by 2 
М, phi group opinion technic. New England Journal of 
703 а 1973(Jun), Vol. 288(24), 1272-1275.—Descri- 
s the Delphi technic, a method for obtaining answers 
Bi questions that are issues of uncertainty even to 
TONN Its use for finding a group consensus 18 
а] by its application to a problem of predicting 
AES mortality from an experiment in which trauma to 
dis *r was produced in 11 goats and 4 baboons by а 
in 2.01001 device. 14 expert surgeons Were asked to fill 
toa Questionnaire in which they estimated human 

& ity as a function of the severity of the injury. 
“а 5 initial estimates were then modified by application 
ice, nd round of the Delphi technic. Although inherent 

n Tlainties remained, there was a marked increase іп 

Consistency of the answers from the Ist-2nd round. 
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Evidence also suggests an increase in reliability. 
—Journal abstract. 

3549. Morris, Sheridan C. & Rosen, Sidney. (U. 
Georgia) Effects of felt adequacy and opportunity to 
reciprocate on help seeking. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 9(3), 265-276.—In- 
vestigated the belief that felt inadequacy and lack of 
opportunity to reciprocate act as deterrents to help 
seeking when help is needed. The experiment was 
conducted on 56 freshmen by modifying the M. S. 
Greenberg and S. P. Shapiro physical disability para- 
digm. Ss were told that they could not meet the quota on 
a manual task but had done well (poorly) for persons 
similarly handicapped (by arm in sling). Later they 
learned that the electricity would be shut off in 2 hr (15 
min), making it possible (impossible) to help the visually 
handicapped fellow worker later on a visual task, The 
hypothesis that felt inadequacy inhibits help seeking was 
fully supported, while the corresponding hypothesis 
regarding lack of opportunity to reciprocate received 
only partial support. There were no sex differences. The 
relevance of these data for embarrassment theory is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3550. Ollendick, T. H. & Finch, A. J. (Indiana State 
U.) Reflection-impulsivity in brain-damaged and normal 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
36(2), 654.—Administered the Matching Familiar Figu- 
res Test (MFFT) to 2 groups of 24 white male 
nonretarded, brain-damaged Ss (mean age = 12 yrs) 
and normal Ss (mean age = 8 yrs) matched on MA 
(mean = 10 yrs). Results confirm the prediction that 
brain-damaged Ss would have faster response times and 
significantly fewer correct responses than normal Ss. 
Findings are consistent with a previous study of normal 
children and lend construct validity to the МЕЕТ.—4. 
Olson. 

3551. Popova, Liya T. [Pamyat' i уеё narusheniya pri 
ochagovykh iyakh mozga. (Memory and its 
breakdown in localized diseases of the brain.).] (Russ) 
Moscow, USSR: Medetsina, 1972. 207 p.—Presents a 
neurophysiological analysis of memory disorders. The 
organization of the brain, the functions and structure of 
memory, and the role of the limbic system are discussed. 
Methods of research into effects of localized lesions and 
topical diagnosis of disorders are described. (390 ref.) 

3552. Rodriguez López, Recaredo. (National Inst. of 
Neurology, Mexico City, Mexico) [Anatomical correla- 
tions in gait apraxia.] (Span) Neurologia-Neurocirugia- 
Psiquiatria, 1971, Vol. 12(4), 153-171.— Selected 2 groups 
of patients with signs of bilateral cerebral involvement: 5 

atients with signs of frontal lesions without gait apraxia 
and 6 patients with signs of cerebral lesion bilaterally 
and gait apraxia. Angiographic, operatory, and anatomo- 
pathological data from both groups were compared. It is 
concluded that gait apraxia may result from lesions 
involving the paracentral lobule and neighboring areas 
bilaterally. These lesions may result from compression 
due to an intra- or extra-cerebral neoplasic lesion or 
ventricular dilation in cases of normotensive or hyper- 
tensive hydrocephalus.—English summary. 

3553. Rubin, Robert T.; Gunderson, E. K. & Arthur, 
Ransom J. (Harbor General Hosp. Neurology Lab., 
Torrance, Calif.) Life stress and illness patterns in the 
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US Navy: VI. Environmental, demographic, and prior life 
change variables in relation to illness onset in naval 
aviators during a combat cruise. Psychosomatic Medici- 
ne, 1972(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 533-547.—Examined patterns 
of illness occurrence among 121 23-yr-old to over 33-yr- 
old U.S. Navy aviators flying combat missions from an 
aircraft carrier during a 6-mo deployment to Vietnam. Ss 
were given demographic questionnaires, the Health 
Opinion Survey, and the Schedule of Recent Experience 
(SRE) at the beginning of the cruise. The cruise 
activities, work assignments, and the illnesses developed 
during the cruise were tabulated. The mean illness rate 
varied with operational conditions and personnel charac- 
teristics. Higher illness rates occurred in younger age 
groups and among those more preoccupied with their 
health. Findings parallel those for several ships' enlisted 
crews, from whom the Ss differed along several demo- 
graphic dimensions. The civilian scoring system for the 
SRE was effective in discriminating future illness in this 
officer sample. (57 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3554. Sand, Patricia L. (U. Washington) MMP! profile 
characteristics in testable brain-damaged patients 
within several age/diagnostic categories. Rehabilitation 
Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 19(4), 146-152.—MMPI 
profiles were examined, analyzed according to age and 
diagnostic groups, and summarized for 98 adult male, 
medical rehabilitation patients with primary diagnoses of 
(a) cerebral vascular accident, (b) traumatic brain injury, 
or (c) other CNS disorders. The majority of these 
patients had deviant MMPI profiles, with those in the 
"other CNS disorder" group relatively more deviant than 
the other 2 groups. Profiles observed among brain- 
damaged medical patients were quite varied and did not 
correspond with actuarial guidelines for "organicity" 
derived in neuropsychiatric settings—Journal abstract. 

3555. Sand, Patricia. (U. Washington) Neuropsycho- 
logical test performance before and after symptom 
removal in a child with Guilles de la Tourette syndrome. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 
596-600.—Administered an extensive neuropsychologi- 
cal test battery to a boy with the Gilles de la Tourette 
syndrome while the symptoms were present and again 
following symptom removal. It was found that the boy 
had superior intelligence and atypical fast Tesponse 
times, that his performance was not typical of that 
observed in children with cerebral injuries, and that his 
WISC record was not organic. Marked reduction of 
behavioral symptoms occurred with the administration 
of a neuroleptic which produced little or no disruption of 
the boy's intellectual performance.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3556. Schild, Rolf. (U. Zurich, Rheumaclinic, Switzer- 
land) [Results of the clinical-psychological examination 
of two patients with spondyl-arthritis ankylopoietica 
and lumbar disk herniation: 11.] (Germ) Psyche, Stutt- 

gart, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 50-68.— Presents Part 2 of a 
4-part study to construct a model framework for 
assessing the psychological factors in patients with 
somatic disorders and to help determine and define the 
concepts “psychosomatic disease” and “psychosomatic 
medicine.” The application of the proposed framework is 
demonstrated in the case of 2 patients, one with spondyl- 
arthritis ankylopoietica and the other with lumbar disk 
herniation. The use of the framework results in a clear 
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differentiation between the personality structures of the 
2 patients in regard to intellect, affective status, social 
adaptation, ambition, relationship to authority, sexual 
behavior, and basic mood. (English summary)— T. 
Fisher. 

3557. Schwartz, Dorothea & Halpern, Harvey. (Queens 
Coll, City U. New York) Effect of body-image stimuli 
on verbal errors of dysphasic subjects. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 363, Pt. 1), 994. —Admin- 
istered a word-picture naming task using 16 neutral 
words and 16 words pertaining to parts of the body to 4 
male and 1 female aphasic Ss (2 with mild paralysis, 1 
with severe paralysis, and 1 with no physical impair- 
ment). No significant differences were found between 
proportion of neutral and body stimuli errors, but body 
stimuli produced more errors than neutral ones for mild 
and severely paralyzed Ss. Results suggest that the 
naming of body parts is not affected by speech or 
language components but is affected by the type of 
physical impairment.—L. Gorsey. 

3558. Shapiro, Arthur K.; Shapiro, Elaine; Wayne, 
Henriette & Clarkin, John. (New York Hosp., Payne 
Whitney Clinic, Special Studies Lab., N.Y.) Organic 
factors in Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(571), 659-664. 
—Hypothesized that patients with Gilles de la Tourette's 
syndrome would have an impairment of the CNS. 
Analysis of data on 34 patients indicates that abnormal- 
ies were found in (a) 76.7% of the Ss on psychological 
testing (the WAIS or the WISC, the Rorschach, and the 
Bender Gestalt Test) (b) 50% of EEGs, (c) 50% of 
psychiatric findings, and (d) 53.8% of neurological 
examinations. The shortcomings of the data are discus- 
sed, especially the absence of an independently rated 
control group. It is noted that the failure to find organic 
impairment in all Ss can be attributed to a continuum of 
CNS abnormality from minimal to more extensive 
pathology. Data do not support a psychological etiology. 
Although considerable indirect evidence supporting an 
organic etiology has been presented, definitive evidence 
is not yet available. (41 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. d 

3559. Shore, James H. & Stone, Dennis L. (Portlan 
Area Indian Health Service, Mental Health Office, Ore.) 
Duodenal ulcer among Northwest coastal Indian vom, 
en. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
130(7), 774-777.—Notes that Indian women from à 
Pacific Northwest coastal tribe are noted to have a high 
prevalence rate of duodenal ulcer, about 4 times gan 
than that for non-Indian women and above the rate 0 
occurrence in Southwestern Indians. This high rate A 
analyzed in light of cultural heritage and curre! el 
acculturation stresses. The historical role of Northwe' 
Indian women in a matrilineal culture is discussed ant 
the pressures on the Indian woman who lives p 
minority-group-poverty-level community. (17 T° 
—Journal abstract. c. & 

3560. Sigal, J. J.; Chagoya, L.; Villeneuve, — Y 
Mayerovitch, J. (Jewish General Hosp., Inst. of COS 
nity & Family Psychiatry, Montreal, Quebec, Саа 
Later psychosocial sequelae of early childhood К Ju) 
Severe croup. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973( pil d 
Vol. 130(7), 786-789.—12 families in which only 1 chk 
had had severe croup before the age of 5 were examin! 
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several years later. Parents rated the behavior of the 
child and one of his siblings separately, and each child 
rated his parents' attitudes toward him. Data confirm 
that severe early childhood illness results in later 
disturbances in the parent-child relationship, and they 
permit a clear description of the vulnerable child 
syndrome."—Journal abstract. 

3561. Sim, Myre & Bale, R. N. (Queen Elizabeth 
Hosp. Birmingham, England) Familial pre-senile de- 
mentia: The relevance of a histological diagnosis of 
Pick's disease. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 122(571), 671-673.—Reviews data from 3 families 
which suggest that the presence or absence of a 
histological diagnosis of Pick's disease is not specific to 
estimating the overall picture. Pick's changes in the brain 
do not correlate highly with the clinical features of the 
disease.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3562. Stančić, Vladimir. (U. Zagreb, School of 
Defectology, Croatia, Yugoslavia) [Neuroticism as a 
factor of lack of integration of the blind into normal- 
vision working environment.] (Srcr) In Psiholoske 
razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Investiga- 
ted the relationship between neuroticism as determined 
by the Cornell Index, standardized on local population, 
and degree of integration into the normal working 
environment by the blind. Integration score was obtain- 
ed as a composite from 3 independent judges examining 
Ss on a number of precisely defined criteria. The sample 
consisted of 164 blind Ss employed by various organiza- 
tions in Croatia, and 574 Ss with normal vision working 
in the same organizations. 31% of the blind group 
Showed marked neuroticism; the control group only 16%. 
Neuroticism was more frequent among the female than 
the male blind. There wasa tendency toward increase in 
frequency of neuroticism with age among the blind, but 
Not so in the control sample. Anxiety and impulsive and 
Paranoid tendencies were most strongly associated with 
an lack of integration. Other aspects of neuroticism were 
also positively correlated with lack of integration, but to 
а lesser degree.—S. Slak. 

E. Steinhausen, H. Ch. (U. Hamburg, Children's 
ые, Psychosomatic Div., W. Germany) [Psychologi- 
(Ge pee of various forms of dwarfism.] 
wen 296. Discusses personality characteristics of child- 
tion ii hypopituitarism, Turner's syndrome, constitu- 

àl growth retardation, and chondrodystrophia from 


fai viewpoint of endocrine and genetic forms of growth 


а i A 
rom ously been described clinically as suffering 
BA En handicap, deaf mutism, ataxia, hypogonad- 

› and complex hormonal disorders. The neuropatho- 
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logical findings are those of the Roussy-Levy Syndrome 
(Friedreich’s ataxia with peroneal atrophy), with hearing 
loss attributable to degeneration of the spiral ganglion 
cells. Gonadal dysgenesis was present in both cases, 
Lymphorrages were present in the thyroid of the female 
but not the male. Inheritance of the disease is autosomal 
recessive. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3565. Taylor, Angela M. & Warrington, Elizabeth K. 
(National Hosp. for Nervous Diseases, London, En- 
gland) Visual discrimination in patients with localized 
cerebral lesions. Cortex, 1973(Mar), Vol. 9(1), 82-93. 
—Assessed visual discrimination of size, shade, shape, 
and position in a group of 65 patients with unilateral 
cerebral lesions. Although on the spatial task of position 
discrimination the right posterior group were impaired, 
discrimination of size, shade, and shape were not 
significantly worse in the right posterior group than in 
the other patient groups. The relevance of these findings 
to disorders of visual recognition is discussed.—R. 
Gunter. 

3566. Theorell, Tóres, et al. (Seraphimer Hosp., 
Stockholm, Sweden) A longitudinal study of 21 subjects 
with coronary heart disease: Life changes, catecholami- 
ne excretion and related biochemical reactions. Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1972(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 505-516.—Ob- 
served 21 44-66 yr old well-rehabilitated male survivors 
of myocardial infarction during a period of 2-4 mo on 
the same weekdays and hours of the day. The sum of the 
self-reported life change units for the week prior to the 
observation was independently calculated by a psycholo- 
gist. Several Ss had experienced numerous psychosocial 
changes during the observation period. Results indicate 
that the experiment was suitable for the study of intra-S 
variability of physiologic parameters in relation to 

sychosocial stimuli. (41 ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

3567. Ueno, Hitoshi. (Hirosaki U., Training Inst. for 
School Nurses, Japan) A psychological study on tuber- 
culous patients: An approach to their inner life from 
point of view of "'disease image." Tohoku Psychologica 
Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 54—62.—Considers methodo- 
logical problems in psychological studies of patients with 
physi diseases. The internal world of 20 male 
pulmonary tuberculosis patients was examined from the 

int of view of "disease image." It was hypothesized 
that the differences of disease image before and after the 
onset of the disease may influence the constitution of the 
patient's internal world. Further, differences in the way 
of being concerned with the disease may constitute 
different inner-life worlds. It is suggested that the main 
goal of psychotherapeutic consideration should be to 
help the patient to an amicable relation with the disease. 
—Journal abstract. 

3568. Villchur, Edgar. (Foundation for Hearing Aid 
Research, Woodstock, N.Y.) Signal processing to 
improve speech intelligibility in perceptive deafness. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 53(6), 1646-1657.—Notes that a deaf person with 
recruitment perceives sound as though listening throu, 

a volume expander followed by an attenuator, the 
expansion ratio and attenuation being typically frequen- 
cy dependent. S is often prevented from using гош 
hearing-aid gain to bring weak consonants into the 
useful dynamic range of his hearing, because this amount 
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of gain would make lower-frequency, high-amplitude 
vowels intolerably loud. Such Ss commonly find ampli- 
fied speech to have poor intelligibility. In a preliminary 

iment it was established that recruitment in 2 
normal Ss, induced by masking or simulated by 
expansion of the signal, reduced the intelligibility of 
amplified speech severely, and that this intelligibility 
could be largely restored by signal processing. The 
implication is that recruitment in deaf Ss is a sufficient 
cause for loss of intelligibility, whether or not there are 
other causes. In the present experiments, speech was 
processed by a 2-channel amplitude compressor whose 
frequency-dependent compression ratio was adjusted to 
compensate the recruitment of the individual S, and the 
compressed speech was subjected to frequency-selective 
amplification similarly adapted to the S. The aim was to 
amplify each acoustical element of speech, at each 
frequency-amplitude coordinate of the speech band, to a 
relative loudness for the deaf S corresponding to the 
relative loudness of that speech element perceived by 
normals. This processing improved speech recognition, 
both in quiet and in the presence of competing speech 
introduced before processing, for 6 perceptively deaf Ss. 
Ss showed an improvement in either initial- or terminal- 
consonant recognition of at least 22% and as much as 
160% at optimum levels in quiet, and from 10% to 229% 
with speech interference 10 db below the preprocessed 
signal. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


19720ul), Vol. 28(3), 361.—Selected left hemiplegics 
(LHs), right hemiplegics (RHs) and 2 control groups of 
high- (C,) and low education (C) Ss. The mean age of all 


RHs responded like less educated people. Ss with errors 
on visual confrontation were unable to perform on digits 
backwards but were able to perform on digits forward. It 


is suggested that this may be associated with diffi i 
vind du d tea у be associated with difficulty in 
concluded that althou; 


personality correlates of obese rsons. Ps 7 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol 320, PO 1267. рро d 
ministered the уе Check List and the Edwards 
Personal Prefi nce Schedule to 8 male and 8 female 
obese patients prior to beginning a volunteer program of 
weight reduction. Ss were 64.6-214.7% overweight. It was 
predicted that Ss would score lower than the normative 
group on the Achievement, Affiliation, Dominance, 
Endurance, Order, Personal Adjustment, and Self-Con- 
trol scales, while higher scores were predicted for the 
Aggression, Exhibitionism, Heterosexuality, and Intra- 
ception scales. The predictions were upheld. In addition, 
obese Ss checked a significantly fewer number of 
favorable adjectives than did the normative group and 
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more descriptive adjectives pertaining to autonomy, (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3571. Zaidel, Dahlia & Sperry, R. W. (Calif. Inst. of 
Technology, Div. of Psychology) Performance on the 
Raven's Colored Progressive Matrices Test by subjects 
with cerebral commissurotomy. Cortex, 1973(Mar), Vol, 
9(1), 34-39.—Commissurotomy patients with surgical 
disconnection of the cerebral hemispheres offer special 
advantages for studies involving quantitative and quali- 
tative comparisons between the mental capacities of the 
2 hemispheres in that the 2 can be compared directly on 
the same task in a single individual. In the present study 
the Raven's Colored Progressive Matrices (RCPM) was 
modified for lateralized testing in a group of commissu- 
rotomy patients. It was administered to a group of 
patients with surgical section of the cerebral hemispheres 
in order to compare the independent capacity of left and 
right hemispheres for spatial apprehension and reason- 
ing. The patterns with missing parts were presented in 
free vision but the answer had to be sought among a 
choice of 3 metal-etched patterns in blind tactual 
exploration using the left and right hands separately. 
Scores for the 2 hands and speed of performance showed 
a consistent left hand-right hemisphere superiority, even 
hough the order of presentation was biased in favor of 
the left hemisphere. Scores for the left hemisphere, 
however, were well above chance. Results indicate that 
the test can be performed by either the right or left 
hemisphere but that the 2 use different strategies of 
approach and different modes of central processing.—R. 
Gunter. 
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3572. Biran, S. [The philosophical situation of 
psychology and psychiatry.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatri- 
ca, 1971, Vol. 14(3-4), 233-246.— Discusses the materia- 
listic and dualist-based theories in the field of “transcen- 
dental" psychology (i.e., the study of the sources and 
development of psychic foundations. Materialistic 
psychology considers that the psychic foundations arise 
in the structure of the CNS as a basically physico- 
chemical process. The dualist-based theory sees their 
origin in the emotive forces shaping organic life. А 

3573. és, Antonio & Caparroa, Nicolás. 
[Antipsychiatry and cultural colonization.] (Span) Acta 
Psiquiatrica у Psicologia de América Latina, 1973(Арг), 
Vol. 192, 126-132.—Discusses the validity of the 
antipsychiatric movement represented by К. D. Laing 
and O. G. Cooper. f 

3574. Castles, Mary М. & Keith, Pat M. (School o 
Nursing & Allied Health Professions, St. Louis, МО. 
Correlates of environmental fear in the role M 1 
public health nurse. Nursing Research, 1971(Мау), Y°- 
20(3), 245-249.— Used the Cornell technique of Guttman 
Scaling in an exploratory study which developed з 
unidimensional measure of environmental fear (cor 
Cient of reproducibility, .93). Fear was treated as 4 
aspect of the more general concepts of stress e 
Subsequent strain experienced by role occupants. 
acteristics and demands of the environment incorpo" 
in the role of the public health nurse were conside 
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antecedents to the level of strain. 53 students and 106 
staff nurses at 3 public health agencies completed the 
questionnaire. Ss who perceived their families and 
colleagues as being fearful had significantly higher 
environmental fear scores than those who did not. 
Expression of fear for the nurse by her patients, though 
frequently mentioned, was not related to self-reported 
fear. Ss who had more experience in public health 
nursing reported less fear regardless of the geographical 
location of the district in which they worked. 2 types of 
adaptation to stress were discussed: role evasion and 
continued role performance, with or without intervention 
entailing systems of protection.—Journal summary. 

3575. Daumézon, Georges; Mignot, Hubert & Trillat, 
Étienne. (Hôpital Henri-Rousselle, Paris, France) [The 
viewpoint of psychiatrists responsible for public servi- 
се.] (Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 1971(Jul), Vol. 36(3), 
501-527.—Presents the reflections of psychiatrists on 
proper therapeutic conduct. The following topics are 
discussed: (a) the therapeutic value of isolation, (b) the 
use of drugs in psychiatry, (c) the use of statistics, (d) the 
practice of chemotherapy, (e) hospitalization, (f) doctor- 
-patient relationship, (g) patients from alien cultures, (h) 
psychotic suicides, (i) psychiatric institutions, (j) schizo- 
phrenia, and (К) narcissism.—C. Kokkinis. 

3576. Dolce, G. & Sannita, W. (Johann Wolfgang 
Goethe U., Neurosurgical Clinic, Frankfurt/Main, W. 
раа) s ben negative shift in deep coma. 

lectroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. Заб), ‹ 647—650.—Examined de ШОРА 
problem of the genesis and contingency of the contingent 
Negative variation (CNV), which is largely related to 
attention, expectancy, and other attentive activities. 2 
patients in deep coma were stimulated by means of 
repeated sets of paired stimuli (click, $, and flash, 5„ 900 
Msec later). The recorded responses were analyzed 
according to the method generally applied for the 
detection of CNV in normal Ss. The standard EEG, eye 
Movements, and steady potential shift from the vertex, 
Ree the left mastoid as reference, were recorded. 
{ elevant negative shifts between S, and S, were recorded 
ae the vertex only after a great number of paired 
Stimuli (120 and 150, respectively). Control experiments 
proved that artifacts and extracerebral potentials were 
29 involved in eliciting this phenomenon. The slow 
CUORE potentials recorded did not differ morphologi- 
eu du CNV in normal Ss but only in the number of 
pd Stimuli required for their appearance. (French 

ern (27 re.) —Journal summary. 

Door Dorsch, Graydon & Talley, Ruth. (Colorado 
Rel - of Health, Alcohol & Drug Abuse Div., Denver) 
tea to alcoholics by the helping professions in 
Sie ША three-year follow-up. Quarterly Journal of 
PUE n Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. A), 165-172. 
alcoh es of a 5-уг project in which 3 different 
ла out treatment programs were established in a 
п itan area, 4 annual surveys of professionals and 
ҮШ Were made. The data indicated that the 
сы ional efforts to publicize the programs had not 
ues Professional awareness of and concern for 
avera S with drinking problems. Over the 4 yrs an 
ge of 129 physicians, 303 clergymen, 136 lawyers, 
personnel in 34 social agencies were surveyed. Of 
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these, 45, 38, 32, and 61%, respectively, reported regular 
contacts with problem drinkers, and 52, 39, 38, and 74% 
reported seeing at least | person about an alcohol 
problem during the month preceding the survey. On a 
Scale : of attitudes toward alcoholics, added to the 
questionnaire in 1969 and 1970, the majority of the 
respondents scored high (positive attitudes). Most 
respondents seemed to see drinking problems as a part of 
a larger problem that had caused the person to seek help. 
However, many respondents did not feel adequate or 
wiling to handle even those ts of an alcohol 
problem related to their particular profession, much less 
the drinking problem as a whole.—Journa! abstract. 
3578. Ekstein, Rudolf & Friedman, Seymour W. 
(Reiss-Davis Child Study Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
“Do you have faith that l'Il make it?” Reiss-Davis Clinic 
Bulletin, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 94—105.— Presents a case 
report of an 18 yr old schizophrenic adolescent, Robby, 
who was in treatment at the Reiss-Davis Child Study 
Center for many years. Robby was nearly 5 when he was 
first brought to treatment because of impossible discipli- 
ne problems for the parents, incomprehensible behavior, 
wild emotional outbursts, and severe temper tantrums. 
He had been extremely disturbed and uncontrollable 
since the age of 2/. The diagnosis of childhood 
schizophrenia was established. During puberty—when 
he could no longer be maintained at home or in private 
schools for emotionally disturbed children—he spent a 
number of years in a university and state hospital, and 
some private treatment. The forms of treatment beyond 
hospitalization included behavior therapy, the utilization 
of drugs, and removal from the home. Prior to renewed 
clinic treatment he lived at home again and had private 
treatment with a psychiatrist. Because the clinic's interest 
went back more than a decade, it was decided to accept 
the now adolescent Robby for a new phase of treatment 
which would combine individual psychotherapy and a 
controlled use of the therapeutic environment as far as 
might be possible. After a while he was placed in a 
halfway house. Life then revolved between halfway 
house and clinic, between visits with, or telephone calls 
to, the parents in a frantic search for independence and 
individuation, while he desperately and reproachfully 
leaded to return to them. The meaning of this behavior 
is most clearly epitomized in his repeated question: “ро 
you have faith that I will make it?"—4. M. Berg. 
3579. Elder, S. Thomas; Gonzales, Larry P. & 
Hornsby, Lester D. (Louisiana State U., New Orleans) 
Item analysis of Revised Beta Examination scores 
obtained from hospital and college samples. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 197XOct), Vol. 28(4), 485-490. 
—Hospital and college student populations were admin- 
istered the Revised Beta Examination. Data were item 
analyzed, and the respective total subtest scores and 
index of item difficulty were determined for each item. 
Significant age, sex, and sample differences were found. 
The Beta, as a speed test, was sensitive to medication and 
pathological confounding. It is suggested that clinical 
norms be established for the Beta, along with updating 
and restandardization.—E. J. Kronenberger. И 
3580. Furman, Seymour & Feighner, Anne. (Psychiat- 
ric Center, Alvarado, Calif.) Video feedback in treating 
hyperkinetic children: A preliminary report. American 
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Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 792-796. 
— Describes sessions of videotape feedback added to a 
treatment program for hyperkinetic children. The pro- 
gram originally also employed chemotherapy and paren- 
tal group counseling. Parént-child interactions were 
videotaped and immediately replayed to the parents and 
therapists alone. During these sessions, the parents, who 
acted as surrogate therapists, pinpointed problem beha- 
viors in themselves or in the child that needed work. Not 
only were the parents receptive, but the results in 
correcting socially maladaptive patterns in the children 
were dramatic. 3 case reports are presented to illustrate 
this success. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3581. Graham, John R., et al. (Kent State U.) 
Measuring the adjustment of ex-patients in the commu- 
nity: A comparison of the factor structures of self- 
ratings and ratings by others. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 380-384.—Obtained 
self-ratings on the Katz Adjustment Scale (KAS-PI) and 
relative ratings on the same scale (KAS-RI) for ex- 
patients. Various factors were obtained, presented, and 
discussed. Behavioral dimensions of social conformity, 
belligerence, agitation-depression, and psychomotor 
retardation were found in both sets of raüngs. Both 
scales are suggested as potentially valuable measures of 
adjustment in the community—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3582. Kayton, Lawrence. (Michael Reese Hosp. & 
Medical Center, Psychosomatic & Psychiatric Inst., 
Chicago, Ш.) Good outcome in young adult schi 
nia. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 
103-110.—Made a retrospective analysis of 13 young 
adult schizophrenics (mean age — 20 yrs) who had 
maintained good outcome from 24-5 И yrs. Data was 
obtained from psychiatric history, discharge summary, 

therapist's progress notes, nursing notes, and a follow-up 
hog dein ошонон was then compiled on onset 
an nature о psychosis, signs of earl chopathologi- 
cal condition, premorbid social Бос clinical 
course, and follow-up. Although symptoms picture and 
duration of illness were variable, there was striking 
homogeneity in clinical course. 4 phases were Observed; 
internal disorganization, postpsychotic regression, mid- 
dle phase of postpsychotic regression, and termination of 
regression. Features of these phases are described, and 
Suggestions for рћаѕе-ај propriate management and 
therapy are presented. Fol low-up data indicate that most 
Hea Presently living alone and few had 
ued in intensiv 
AN е psychotherapy. (30 ref.) —Journal 

3583. LaFargue, Jane P. (Seattle U., School of 
Nursing) Role of prejudice in очоп of health care. 
Ni ИРУ Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 53-58.— Studied 
possible racial prejudice in white nurses and the reaction 
of black patients in an attempt to ascertain if prejudice 
keeps black рсе from seeking health care. The racial 
attitudes of 23 white nurses were measured, and 10 black 
families were interviewed. Prejudice SA the nurses 
appeared to be minimal. Black families, however, 
appeared to perceive prejudice in clinic nurses and some 

health workers, but not in public health nurses or 
nutritionists. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3584. Lillie, Francis J. (Queen Elizabeth II Hosp., 
Welwyn Garden City, England) Conservatism, psychia- 
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try, and mental distress. In С. D. Wilson (Ed), The 
psychology of conservatism. London, England: Academic 
Press, 1973. xv, 277 p. £5. 

3585. Lowen, Alexander. Depression and the body: 
The biological basis of faith and reality. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin, 1973. 318 p. $1.95.—Considers that the depres- 
sed person is out of touch with reality and demonstrates 
ways in which he can overcome depression by activatin; 
dormant life forces. It is noted that the mind and body 
may be trained to respond like a finely tuned instrument 
through the use of exercises which reawaken inherent 
energies and facilitate the expression of love, indepen- 
dence, uniqueness, and essential reality. 

3586. McFadden, Eileen H. & Giblin, Elizabeth C. 
Sleep deprivation in patients having open-heart 
surgery. Nursing Research, 1971(Мау), Vol. 20(3), 
249-254.—Obtained preoperative sleep patterns from 4 
patients scheduled for surgery using the cardiopulmonar- 
y by-pass machine. Nurses estimated the longest dura- 
tion of uninterrupted rest per hour that each $ received 
during the Ist 3 postoperative days and nights and the 
Ist 16 hrs of the 4th-6th postoperative days. The E 
observed each S for 1 min out of every 5 from 11:00 PM 
to 7:00 AM on the 4th-6th postoperative nights to 
determine observed periods of apparent sleep. Findings 
indicate that (a) all Ss were apparently deprived of sleep 
during their Ist 6 postoperative nights as compared with 
reported prior sleep patterns, (b) none of the Ss received 
enough uninterrupted rest or sleep during the other 16 
hrs of each day to have made up for sleep loss, and (c) 3 
Ss demonstrated behavior changes which may have been 
related to their apparent sleep deprivation. (18 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

3587. Meyer, Mortimer M. Evaluation before and 
after a four-year interval without treatment. Reiss-Davis 
Clinic Bulletin, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 106—-116.—Presents а 
case report of the re-evaluation of a 14-yr-old gil 
Janice, who was brought for treatment and evaluat 
when she was 10/ yrs old. At that time her mere 
decided against treatment, although it was recommen 
and available after evaluation. Approximately 4 yrs ux 
the mother again brought Janice in for (езде 
Because of the time interval, another evaluation wa: 
completed. A comparison of the changes in Jane 
reflected in the psychodiagnostic testing, is pres 5 
an opportunity to see what occurs to a child for w oe 
treatment is considered advisable but for whom it is m z 
provided. It is of particular interest in a child m 
because of the concern often expressed about the ete 
of the added stress that adolescence may have on а € ist- 
already disturbed. Performance on the WISC adm 
егей in 1962 and again in 1966, and responses 0 ^ 
Rorschach and TAT on both administrations, 
discussed.—A. M. Berg. «atric Hosp» 

3588. Page, Stewart. (Lakeshore Psychiatric blih 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The mental health еза рү 
ment and the stifling of change. Canadian Psycholog! m 
1973(7ш), Vol. 14(3), 266-280.—Postulates that a тё 
characteristic of the mental health establishment ^ c 
stifling of ideological and practical innovation. tal 
illustrations are cited from the sociology of nd 
health, and some general methods for effective resista 
and change are briefly discussed. Some аѕрес 
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conformity in mental health are mentioned in the context 
of T. Pettigrew’s "latent liberal.” (French abstract) (23 
ref.)— Journal abstract. 

3589. Poorkaj, Houshang & Bockelman, Cynthia. 
(California State U., Fullerton) The impact of communi- 
ty volunteers on delinquency prevention. Sociology & 
Social Research, 1973(Apr), Vol. 57(3), 335-341.—Used 
the theoretical formulation of Reckless and Dinitz, Reiss 
and Nye to provide the framework to investigate the 
possibility that the community volunteer could act as a 
supportive person to a child leaning toward nonconform- 
ity. Differences between the experimental and control 
groups, after completion of the project, were observed to 
be statistically nonsignificant. Suggestions for future 
research in delinquency prevention are presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

3590. Schneider, P. B. [On the relationship between 
psychoanalysis and psychosomatic medicine.] (Germ) 
Psyche, Stuttgart, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 21-49.—Reviews 
the psychosomatic theories of Freud and recent resear- 
chers. It is stated that care has to be taken in order not to 
wrongly "psychologize" all physiological phenomena. 
The relationship between psychosomatic theory and 
therapy is called unsatisfactory, the concepts and 
experience gained still very limited. The school of Klein 
is singled out for criticism; the French schools of Marty, 
Fain, de M’Uzan, and David are called important and 
constructive. (2 p. ref.)— 7. Fisher. 

3591. Schwartz, Carol C.; Myers, Jerome К. & 
Astrachan, Boris M. (Yale U.) The outcome study in 
Psychiatric evaluation research: Issues and methods. 
rien of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 
Renee Considers that the pressing need for data on 

е immediate, midrange, and long-term outcomes of 
psychiatric treatment demands new and viable research 
approaches. The outcome study in psychiatric evaluation 
Toga з безос. with emphasis on oyercoming 

e methodological problems encountered m 
още research іп ds Baia. setting. It is suggested 
VEM When carefully planned to coincide with use of a 
d еч record-keeping system, outcome evaluation 
К сше a routine part of ongoing evaluation 
id les. Outcome research in nonexperimental situa- 
age can be a vital accompaniment to controlled studies 

Ene outcome. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
ре. Seeman, Julius & Seeman, Larry. (George 
acti y Coll. for Teachers) Emergent trends in the 
1 IBM, of clinical psychology. Professional Psychology, 
tice rs Vol. 4(2), 151-157.—Surveyed current prac- 
 Ё ea emphasis оп the innovations which psycholo- 
at 2 ti Te putting into action. Questionnaires were sent 
iene ib ee in 1968-1969 to members of APA 
nity); i: 2 (Clinical), 13 (Consulting) and 27 (Commu- 
Nn presidents of all the state psychological 
rogos d and to correspondents of local professional 
mate Ae replies were received from the Ist juestion- 
Сны, : 102 from the 2nd. Emergent trends in the 
куше of clinical psychology included the expansion of 
Service goals, an increased attention to the ecology of 
tion: nS increased variety in techniques of interven- 
Specific € 2nd of the 2 surveys sought answers to some 
Nm questions concerning details of the service: (a) 

Clientele, (b) types of personnel providing the 
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service, (c) duration of services, (d) cost of service, (e) 
locale „of service, (f) service contraindications, (g) 
audiovisual records, and (h) procedure for evaluation. 
Implications for the definition of clinical psychology and 
for training are discussed.—A. M. Berg. 

3593. Suedfeld, Peter. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 

ver, Canada) Sensory deprivation used in the reduction 
of cigarette smoking: Attitude change experiments in 
an applied context. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 30-38.—Investigated the effects of 
sensory deprivation (SD) on persuasibility in 3 studies, 
all of which were directed toward the cessation of 
cigarette smoking; used 24 hrs of bed confinement 
without cigarettes in a dark, sound-reducing room as the 
SD manipulation; and presented taped persuasive 
messages during SD to produce attitude change. In Exp. 
I 40 male smokers were assigned to the cells ofa2 x 2 
design—SD or not by рете message or not—and а 
3-mo follow-up showed greater reductions by SD Ss. In 
Exp. II, SD, now with additional messages, produced 3- 
mo reductions in 3 out of 5 "dedicated, long-term" 
smokers. In Exp. III 40 female and 40 male Ss were 
recruited through newspaper advertisements describing a 
research program designed to help them quit smoking. 
At the time of writing data were available for 36 of these 
on a 3-mo follow-up, indicating that SD with persuasive 
messages had decreased their smoking. Implications of 
this technique both for attitude experimentation and for 
practical application are discussed.—K. G. Shaver. 

3594. Toman, Walter. (U. Nuremberg, Psychological 
Inst, W. Germany) [Clinical psychotherapy versus 
behavior modification?] (Germ) Psychologische Rund- 
schau, 1973(Apr), Vol. 242), 114-126.—Contrasts psy- 
chotherapeutic and behavior modification practices with 
the goal of encouraging cooperation between the 2 
therapeutic factions. It is proposed that psychotherapy 
needs more precision of concepts for escribing and 
interpreting de complex processes involved in work with 

tients, whereas behavior modification has to extend 
the outlook beyond the treatment of symptoms to a view 
of the whole person in his social setting. (34 ref.) —W. J. 
Koppitz. 

4595. White, J. Graham. (Queen's U. Belfast, Ireland) 
Clinical psychology in the 70s: A rejoinder to Glanville 
and Fischer. Jrish Journal of Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 

1), 18-23.—Replies to B. W. Glanville and I. Fischer’s 
(see PA, Vol. 49:11292) criticism of the present author's 
view of the future role of the clinical psychologist. It is 
argued that before clinical psychology can provide 
effective service to the community or train people to 
undertake it, an ideology or concept of man is needed. 
Rather than a premature identification with existing 
institutions for delivering medical services, training 
programs should be based on an analysis of existing 
fields of social service and their need for clinical 
psychologists.—Journal abstract. 

3596. Wright, Logan. (Children's Memorial Hosp. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Handling the encopretic child. 
Professional Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 42), 137-144 
—Explores the specific symptom complex of encopresis 
and suggests several methods of intervention. From 
experience with encopretic patients, an understanding ol 
the behavioral and organic aspects of this problem was 
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developed, and a standardized treatment program that 
appears applicable to most cases of psychogenic enco- 
presis was devised. "Encopresis" is used to describe any 
voluntary or involuntary passage of feces that results in 
soiling of clothes. The pathogenesis and diagnostic 
assessment of encopresis are discussed. The evaluation 
consists of both medical and psychological portions. The 
initial step in the treatment program is "selling" 
conditioning as a powerful tool for dealing with 
problems that are behavioral in nature. Next, a search 
for reinforcers that are to be employed in the condition- 
ing program is carried out conjointly with the parents. 
The third task of successful treatment is to insure that 
the child will defecate daily in the stool. Step 4 of the 
program is the weaning of the child from cathartics after 
daily bowel movements are established and soiling 
discontinued. With approximately 3 dozen cases, there 
was only 1 failure to obtain control over the encopretic 
symptom. Regression following completion of the 
prescribed treatment program ran 10 to 15%. Behavioral 
implications are discussed. (16 ref.) —4. M. Berg. 
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3597. Barte, Henri. (Psychiatric Hosp., Bonneval, 
France) [A mystic or a delirious experience? Concerning 
the observation of Yogi.] (Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 
1971(Oct), Vol. 36(4), 817-827.—Discusses the method 
of research of self. The Yoga experience poses problems 
related to the delirious experience. The case of a 27-yr- 
old male suffering from morbid ideas, who underwent 
the Yoga experience, is reported. Treatment included 
conferences with a psychiatrist, during which it became 
clear that S was suffering from schi phrenia. It is 
Suggested that organodynamic principles applied to the 
S’s propiemg opened up a new area of research in 
Pe e: 

3598. ean C. [The hothera 
formation of psychiatry in the caring institution.] (Fren) 
Evolution Psychiatrique, 197\(Oct), Vol. 36(4), 767-778. 
—Discusses various factors in the development of 
psychiatry. These include social factors in the determina- 
tion, aggravation, or hindrance of the improvement of 
Psychiatric behavior. The evolution of Psychiatry has 

Shown that the psychiatric institution has been marked 

bya fundamental sociological ambiguity, i.e., the place 

of isolation and the place of care. The question is posed: 

What is the psycho: erapeutic function of psychiatry? It 

is conclude „that present institutions define a teaching 
function; its importance reflects the quantitative dimen- 

чо 20 P ees medicine.—C. Kokkinis. 

. Вегпѕ Anne E.; Flegenheimer, Walter & 

Roose, Lawerence J. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & 
рше) Тгап: " and countertransference prob- 

lems in a critical patient. Psychiatry in Medici 

1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 191-199. Reports 4 case vii 
which the severe depression of a patient critically ill with 
myasthenia gravis necessitated Psychiatric intervention. 
Over a period of 2 yrs, 3 different a aches were 
utilized by 3 therapists: intensive psychotherapy, limited 
supportive psychotherapy, and therapy based on the 
therapist’s presentation of himself as an all-powerful 
healing figure. Improvement occurred in Phase 1, severe 
regression in Phase 2, and marked improvement and 
death in Phase 3. Transference and countertransference 
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factors were of critical importance in each phase, (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3600. Buell, Gregory J. & Anthony, William А, 
(Southern Illinois U.) Demographic characteristics as 
predictors of recidivism and posthospital employment, 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 
361-365.—Analyzed the relationship between patient 
demographic characteristics and psychiatric outcome as 
measured by recidivism and posthospital employment. Ss 
were 78 former psychiatric patients. Results indicate that 
the overwhelming amount of variance in recidivism 
accounted for by demographic data can be attributed to 
the number of previous hospitalizations. Similarly, 1 
demographic variable (employment history) accounted 
for the major amount of variance in'posthospital 
employment. Implications for research investigations of 
Psychiatric treatment outcome are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

3601. Bühler, Charlotte. [Humanistic psychology and 
psychotherapy.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik (Forschung und 
Praxis), 1973(Apr), No. 2, 123-142.— Describes humanis- 
tic psychology as a new and open system occupied with 
modern development of life and with present cultural 
problems. It is suggested that this kind of psychology 
provides many answers; that it (a) gives a theory of 
healthy man as a whole a scientific basis, (b) indicates a 
definite line for modern psychotherapy, (c) points out the 
direction for modern pedagogy, and (d) its ideas prove 
helpful to individuals confused in the crisis of Western 
culture. It is concluded that psychotherapy based on 
humanistic principles can satisfy the changed needs of 
present patients. (50 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 

3602. del Pistoia, L. [The problem of time in classic 
French psychiatry.] (Fren) Évolution Psychiatrique, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 36(3), 445-474.—Outlines some of the 
clinical problems concerning the ideas of evolution and 
nonevolution with respect to psychiatry. It is noted that 
the problem of the medical interpretation of insanity M 
not been solved. The notion of time is the main point o! 
Morel’s theory of degeneration, which holds that the 
Story of successive generations is one of the deteriora 
of reason, which causes behavior problems and n 
illness. According to Magnan, by comparison, the o d 
acceptable terms of judgment are those of шеш А 
whom the clinicians can observe directly. Ёш 
research is recommended to shed more light on the 
aspect of time in psychiatry.—C. Kokkinis. 

3603. Gottman, John М. (Indiana U.) N-of-one and N 
of-two research in psychotherapy. Psychological Bullet! re 
1973(Aug), Vol. 80(2), 93-105.—Suggests that time seo 
methods can be used to make weak and strong Cav? 
inferences in single-S research in psychotherapy- Poe 
gains are discussed in process research, outcome mt - 
ch, and measurement design. Specific attention is E' A 
to assessing the effects of planned interventions ЧЧ 
interrupted time-series design; previous expert ajor 
which illustrate these methods are discussed. The A io 
advantages of time-series methodology are d : 
permits the study of the single S and the use of of the 
Own control; (b) permits the study of the form ^. he 
effect of the intervention over time; and (c) alo 
use of information over time as feedback for ™ 
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decisions, a useful tool in the evaluation of psychothera- 
ру. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
3604. Gurfein, L. (U. Strasbourg, Psychiatric Clinic, 

France) [The use of computers in psychiatry: Concern- 
ing a special issue of “Comprehensive Psychiatry.’’] 
(Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 1971(Jul), Vol. 36(3), 
607-610. 

3605. Hedges, Lawrence E. Whose little boy are you? 
Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 133-139. 
—Describes a personal experience of failure to establish 
a therapeutic relationship with a rejected young boy 
from a broken home. S, though under 10 yr old, was very 
“masculine” and openly expressing rage and aggressive 
behavior. 

3606. Hoppe, Klaus D. (Hacker Clinic, Beverly Hills, 
Calif.) The master-slave-see-saw relationship in psy- 
chotherapy. Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 197\(Fal), Vol. 
8(2), 117-124. 

3607. Kelley, Francis D. (Gardner-Athol Mental 
Health Center, Mass.) Paralinguistic indicator of pa- 
tient's affect: Attitudinal significance of length of 
communication. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
323, Pt. 2), 1223-1226.—Hypothesized that analysis of 
patient's length of communication would indicate 
differential preferences to selected therapist’s proxemic 
cues. 60 18-25 yr old males from 6 different subgroups 
(acute paranoid schizophrenics, character disorders, 
adjustment reaction, college students with personal 
problems, college students with vocational-educational 
problems, and normal college students) responded to 72 
pictures depicting a quasi-psychotherapeutic interaction. 
Results suggest that the paralinguistic variable of length 
of communication may have some utility in yielding an 
unobtrusive measure of an individual's attitude or affect. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

A 3608. Kibel, Howard D. (Grasslands Hosp., Psychiat- 
ric Div, Valhalla, N.Y.) A group member's suicide: 
Treating collective trauma. International Journal of 
Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 42-53.—Ex- 
amines the nature of trauma, of the effects of suicide on 
individual psychotherapists, and of the effects of suicide 
On patients in other situations (especially in hospital 
settings). A case report of a suicide victim, a 38-yr-old 
Married factory worker and the father of 4 children, is 
discussed. He was a member of a private practice group 
of 8 that had been meeting regularly for 9 mo on a once 
Per week basis. S had a long history of emotional illness 
Punctuated by 2 hospitalizations which were associated 
With suicidal ideation. The patient shot himself the day 

efore à scheduled session. Several therapeutic recom- 
mendations for handling the tragic event of suicide by а 
Bloup member аге presented.—A. M. Berg. 

3609. Kiesler, Donald J. (Emory U.) The process of 
PSychotherapy: Empirical foundations and systems of 
analysis, Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 1973. xx, 464 р. $15. 
—Analyzes psychotherapy process research from the 
Hecpectve Of therapist-patient communications and 
аы the methodological problems that confront 
WS tchers in this field. 17 extant psychotherapy process 
H ems are exhaustively treated, including indirect 
eures which do not assess verbatim interview 
*Changes during therapy but rather assess the partici- 
Pants’ perceptions. 
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3610. Kilpatrick, William. (Boston Coll., School of 
Education) Authenticity, technique and utilization of 
personal flairs. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 15-18.—Examines the relationship between au- 
thenticity and technique in counseling. It is suggested 
that the use of technique is not inconsistent with 
authenticity but finds its proper place as a vehicle for the 
employment of personal flairs and characteristic modes 
of effectiveness.—Journal abstract. 

3611. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt 
Hosp. Towson, Md.) The process of evaluation of 
therapy in psychiatry: Critical influence of the timing of 
the assessment on its outcome. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 880-884.—Discusses 
the difficulties of estimating the outcome of any slow 
process of maturation in education and in all psychiatric 
therapies. Among the reasons for this is the fact that the 
numerous variables ultimately require computer han- 
dling. Furthermore, any process of change which may be 
initiated during a period of active therapy or education 
may not become active until the period of direct 
intervention has terminated. The problems of when to 
make an evaluation of the results of psychiatric therapy 
(whether repeatedly, during therapy, immediately after 
therapy, or at variable and increasing intervals after 
therapy) are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3612. May, O. Phillip & Thompson, Charles L. 
(Carson Newman Coll.) Perceived levels of self-disclo- 
sure, mental health, and helpfulness of group leaders. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 
349-352.—Studied the relationship between therapist 
self-disclosure, mental health, and helpfulness as perceiv- 
ed by group members and determined if a member’s 
perception of the group leader is a function of the 
member's own level of self-disclosure and mental health. 
Data were collected from 6 university encounter groups 
by using ranks for group member variables and rating 
scales for perceptions of group leaders. Perceptions of 
group leader self-disclosure, mental health, and helpful- 
ness were all positively correlated. No differences 
occurred in the perceptions of group leaders as a result of 
the members’ ranked levels of self-disclosure and mental 
health.—Journal abstract. 

3613. Naumburg, Margaret. An introduction to art 
therapy: Studies of the "free" art expression of 
behavior problem children and adolescents as means of 
diagnosis and therapy. New York, N.Y.: Teachers 
College Press, 1973. xiii, 225 p. $10(cloth), $5.95(paper). 

3614. Ortlieb, Peter. [Social-psychological bases of 
“insight” induced by psychotherapy.] (Germ) Gruppen- 

namik (Forschung und Praxis), 1973(Jun), No. 3, 
204-212.—Suggests that insight as feasible grounds for a 
variety of desired effects has never been adequately 
explained nor its functions for mediation of concrete 
changes in behavior clearly expounded. Furthermore, 
therapists with different theoretical orientations assess 
differently on a “deep level” the process promoting and 
furthering therapeutic interpretations of verbal, affective, 
and social expressions. In accepting internal psychic 
agents as autonomous functioning regulators of beha- 
vior, the real control mechanisms cannot be seen and 
interpretation of causal processes is impossible. If one 
attempts, instead, to view the development of self- 
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awareness from the perspective of social influence, 
several empirical findings of social psychology can be 
used which clarify induction, change, and control of self- 
awareness of the patient by the therapist. The goals of 
this kind of therapy, applying principles of social 
learning theory, are more objective, less costly, and less 
time-consuming than traditional methods. (72 ref.)—M. 
J. Stanford. х 

3615. Rice, Laura N. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, 
Canada) Client behavior as a function of therapist style 
and client resources. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 306-311.—Examined the therapy 
career of 27 males and 21 females from pretherapy 
characteristics to outcome, focusing on the 3 issues: (a) 
degree to which each member of the dyad influenced the 
process level of the client at different stages, (b) 
interaction effects between therapist style and client 
personal resources, and (c) relationships between outco- 
me and client process levels at different time points. The 
effect of client resources on client process level proved 
significant both early in therapy and at the midpoint. 
The therapist style effect was significant at the midpoint 
but not in early therapy. No significant Client X Thera- 
pist interactions were found. Client process in the 10th 
interview correlated significantly with outcome of 
therapy viewed from 3 perspectives: The client’s, the 
therapist’s, and that of a Rorschach diagnostician. 
—Journal abstract. 

3616. Schneider, Pierre В. (U. Lausanne, Psychiatric 
Polyclinic, Switzerland) [The Psychotherapeutic func- 
tion of psychiatry: Problems of formation.] (Fren) 
Evolution Psychiatrique, 1971(Oct), Vol. 36(4), 779-792. 
—Discusses the importance of the psychotherapeutic 
function of psychiatry and how this function should be 
exercised in the future. Possibilities of formation and of 
control include a case using audiovisual aids in administ- 
ering psychotherapy. The use of outpatient institutions in 
treatment provides 1 practical solution to treatment 
problems. In this type of institution, the patient is close 
at hand at all times and has the option of choosing 
among various forms of thera; у. The principal essence 


and major pathologi 
in adolescence. In addition, psychiatric harenam 
thods used with adolescents are described, and legal and 
therapeutic rights of adolescents are outlined. 

) (U. Michigan, i 
Center, Children’s Psychiatric Hosp.) нне е 
treatment for rheumatoid arthritis: One thousand 


que used more than 1,000 yrs аре i 
Persian physician, to treat үл EDAM a 
patient's arthritic condition was related to his inability to 
experience and express aggression. Razi's theoretical 
understanding is in accord with today's psychodynamic 
formulation of rheumatoid arthritis. Razi approached his 
patient through a psychotherapeutic encounter, creating 
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a situation in which the patient had to use his internal 
resources to cope with his somatization of instinctual 
anger. This technique helped the patient to realize the 
destructive forces within himself and express feelings 
directly. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3619. Speight, Marjorie L. Transferences and 
countertransference against a background of black and 
white. Reiss-Davis Clinic Bulletin, 1971(Fal), Vol. 8(2), 
125-132.—Discusses some technical problems encoun- 
tered in the treatment of a 15-yr-old adolescent girl with 
a history of prepubertal psychic trauma, strong pre- 
oedipal ties with the mother and prejudiced parents in an 
interracial, therapeutic process. One problem was S's 
attempts to make the therapeutic relationship into one 
with a girl friend rather than maintaining a therapeutic 
atmosphere. A second involved the prejudices of the 
parents and the patient and their effect on the therapeu- 
tic process. Others were the homosexual transference 
which emerged and the effect of her masochistic 
tendencies on the relationship.—A. M. Berg. 

3620. Vanderpool, John P. (U. Texas, Medical 
Branch, Galveston) The quest for instant mental health. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 
134-137.—Demonstrates through historical and current 
examples that there is a persistent tendency toward 
finding instant solutions (e.g, hypnosis) to complex 
emotional problems. Factors that have contributed to 
this “wishful quest" are analyzed. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. x 

3621. Widlócher, Daniel. [The psychotherapeutic 
function of psychiatry: Problems of formation.] (Fren) 
Evolution Psychiatrique, 1971(Oct), Vol. 36(4), 793-800. 
— Focuses on problems of formation in the psychothera- 
peutic function of psychiatry. It is pointed out that the 
psychiatrist can only outline problems that are posed. 
Psychotherapy properly begins when the psychiatrist 
utilizes his relation with the individual to modify his 
Personality. Its use increases understanding of the 
mechanisms which create individual dispositions. How- 
ever, psychotherapy will not play the only role in future 
mental treatment; a total integration of its techniques ү 
the formal practice of psychiatry appears to be the 
potential for its correct use.—C. Kokkinis. & 

3622. Wolkon, George H.; Moriwaki, Sharon 1 
Williams, Karen J. (U. Southern California, Medica 
School) Race and social class as factors in the 
orientation toward psychotherapy. Journal of Come 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 312-316. — Examen 
the relationship of race-ethnicity and social class n 
attitudes toward help seeking, race of therapist, “©. 
disclosure, and self-reported treatment outcomes. * 
were 69 female undergraduates, including 3 UNE Ў 
—black middle class, black lower class, and white mi i 
class. Findings indicate race alone was not related E 
attitudes toward psychotherapy, but social class v 
However, lower- and middle-class blacks manifes й 
lower self-disclosure scores than did middle-class wa 
Blacks preferred black therapists and were more dissa 
fied with treatment than whites.—Journa abstract. s: 

3623. Worden, J. William & Sterling-Smith, Robe?" 
(Harvard U., Medical School, Boston) Lethality pat 
in multiple suicide attempts. Life-Threatening Behar 
1973(Sum), Vol. 3(2), 95—104. investigated 347 pat! 
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hospitalized in 1965 after attempting suicide. 43 of this 
oup who had made multiple attempts were соп 

with a randomly selected group of 96 Ss who had made 
only a single attempt. Results show that multiple 
attempters made their initial attempt at an earlier age 
and at a lower lethal level had a more intense history of 
prior psychiatric treatment, and received more psychiat- 
ric treatment subsequent to the Ist attempt. Multiple 
attempters did not differ from single attempters with 
regard to sex, race, religion, or marital status at the time 
of the Ist attempt. Within the group of multiple 
attempters 2 subgroups emerged: (a) those who were 
younger, whose initial lethality level was lower, and who 
had shorter time intervals between attempts; and (b) 
those who were older, had higher initial lethality levels, 
and had longer time periods between attempts. For both 
subgroups, receiving psychiatric treatment following the 
Ist attempt lowered the lethality of their 2nd attempt. 
Multiple regression analysis was employed to predict the 
lethal level of a subsequent attempt, should such occur. 
This predictive equation and the descriptive differences 
cited above may have direct implications for the 
management of suicidal persons.—Journal abstract. 


Drug Therapy & Drug Rehabilitation 


.3624. Altman, Harold; Mehta, Dinesh; Evenson, 
Richard C. & Sletten, Ivan W. (U. Missouri, Medical 
School, St. Louis) Behavioral effects of drug therapy on 
psychogeriatric inpatients: II. Multivitamin supplement. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 21(6), 249-252.—Reports the 2nd part of a study 
with 132 psychogeriatric inpatients (mean age — 72 
yrs). Experimental Ss were treated with a B-complex and 
C vitamin preparation (Albee with C) for 6 wks in a 
double-blind design, and were rated on Evenson's 
Missouri Inpatient Behavior Scale (MIBS). One clinical- 
ly and statistically significant finding emerged: there was 
а striking decrease in pathological manifestations on the 
MIBS excitement scale for a nonschizophrenic subgroup 
9f the vitamin-treated sample compared to a placebo 
Broup. A detailed examination of the excitement scale is 
Presented, along with a literature review of the effects of 
Vitamin therapy on the behavior of psychogeriatric 
patients.—Journal abstract. 

3625. Bianco, Fernando & Lerro, Furey A. (Temple U., 
Medical School) Schizophrenic syndrome, thyrotoxico- 
sis, and haloperidol. Psychosomatics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
130), 120-121.—Presents a case report of a 42 yr old 
emale with hyperthyroidism whose disease was poorly 
Controlled and who, ina period of 13 mo, had 2 episodes 
Of thyrotoxicosis with associated schizophrenia-like 
syndrome. During S's Ist episode no psychotropic drugs 
[че needed; her schizophrenic pattern cleared when her 
Yperthyroidism improved. During the 2nd episode, 
owever, psychotropic drugs were needed; chlorproma- 
zine worsened her status, while haloperidol helped 
remarkably. Propranolol proved to be ineffective in 
Controlling psychiatric manifestations. No further use of 
Psychotropic drugs was necessary after the thyroid 
<sfunction normalized. The relationship between thy- 
dus disease and psychiatric symptomatology, and 
yrotoxic psychosis, are discussed. It is concluded that 
aloperidol offers a reasonable therapeutic alternative to 


justice system. 
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chlorpromazine in the treatment of the schizophrenic 
syndrome secondary to thyrotoxicosis.—4. М. Berg. 

3626. Bodnar, S. & Catterill, Т. B. (Queen Elizabeth 
Hosp. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Amitriptyline їп 
emotional states associated with the climacteric. 
Psychosomatics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 132), 117-119.—Stu- 
died 57 patients їп 3 drug treatment conditions and rated 
changes in emotional state. Results indicate that the 
emotional state associated with the climacteric is an 
exhaustion reaction in the face of endocrine, metabolic, 
and psychological readjustment. The emotional changes 
are of multifactorial etiology, and the climacteric may 
only accentuate a preexisting insufficiency. It is conclu- 
ded that amitriptyline has a justified place in the 
treatment of emotional upsets associated with the 
climacteric. Its success-failure rate and low percentage 
of side effects support this opinion.—Journal summary. 

3627. Böszörményi, Z. (National Inst. for Nervous & 
Mental Diseases, Budapest, Hungary) Contributions to 
some questions of the transcultural pharmacopsychia- 
try. Confinia Psychiatrica, 1971, Vol. 14(3-4), 226-232. 
— Discusses the concept of transcultural psychiatry and 
the subdiscipline of cross-cultural pharmacopsychiatry. 
Data concerning the use of neuroleptics and antidepres- 
sants in Southeast Asia, French Canada, and Hungary 
are reported. (French summary) 

3628. Brink, Pamela J. (О. California, School of 
Nursing, Los Angeles) Behavioral characteristics of 
heroin addicts on a short-term detoxification program. 
Nursing Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 38-45.—Studied 
the behavioral acts of 27 male and 15 female heroin 
addicts on a 6-day detoxification program in an inpatient 
psychiatric ward over a 5-mo period. Ss' backgrounds 
were examined, medications analyzed, and behavior 
measured on a rating scale. Hospital days and shifts 
during which Ss made most requests for medication, 
shifts during which greatest number of negative beha- 
vioral acts occurred, and the general behavioral patterns 
of the patients were charted. Implications for nursing are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


3629. Brown, Barry S., et al. (Narcotics Treatment 


D.C.) Impact of a large- 
: A six month 


dality treatment program at the Narcotics Treatment 
Administration in Washington, D.C., on the functioning 
of 450 adult clients and 150 youthful clients, who came 
into treatment directly from the street and the criminal 
Of the adult clients on high-dose 
methadone, 85% remained in treatment for 6 mo 
compared with 37% of those on low-dose methadone and 
18% of the abstinent clients. Overall, 55% of the adults 
were retained in treatment. Of the clients on high-dose 
methadone, 11% were arrested during the 6-mo period, 
compared with 20% of the clients on low-dose methado- 
ne and 39% of the abstinent clients. No such differences 
between treatment modalities existed for measures of 
employment or illicit drug use among clients retained in 
program. It is concluded that methadone maintenance 
was an effective aid in retaining people in treatment, and 
that additional techniques were needed to effect changes 
in clients’ life-styles.—Journal abstract. 
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3630. Buckley, Robert E. А neurophysiologic proposal 
for the amphetamine response in hyperkinetic children. 
Psychosomatics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 93-99.—Summar- 
izes a basic proposal regarding the hyperkinetic child: 
These children probably have a deficiency of the 
neurophysiologic mechanisms which control and inhibit 
temporal lobe activity. Their hyperactivity is considered 
similar in some ways to the behavior of patients with 
psychomotor temporal lobe seizures. A temporal lobe 
dysfunction which releases the newest phylogenetic 
centers of the amygdaloid nucleus for increased activity 
could then have an inhibitory influence on the ventrome- 
dial nucleus. When the ventromedial nucleus of the 
hypothalamus is inhibited, the lateral and the medial 
posterior area will be released for increased activity. The 
effect will be a “tuning-up” of ergotropic system 
responsiveness. Amphetamine drugs activate the ventro- 
medial nucleus when it is inhibited by barbiturate 
anesthesia. It is proposed that amphetamine also 
activates the ventromedial nucleus when it is inhibited by 
a disturbance of temporal lobe function. This proposal 
allows differentiation between the “minimal brain 
damaged” child whose impulsive behavior is paradoxi- 
cally improved by amphetamine, and the organically 
normal “behavior disorder” group who may have 
increased disorder when given amphetamine. (36 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

3631. Bunney, William E.; Gershon, Elliot S.; M ў 
Dennis L. & Goodwin, Frederick К. (National socal 
Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Science, Bethesda, Md.) 
Psychobiological and pharmacological studies of manic- 
depressive illness. Journal 

1972(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 
medication and placebo double-blind in a nonrandom 
design to 23 patients with affective illness with placebo 
substitution 
Levodopa was ineffective as an antidepressant for 75% of 
the Ss. An intensification of existing psychotic symptoms 


history of mania who become h ic whi 

r a уротатс while 12 of 13 
Ss with no history of mania did not develop hypomania. 
When alpha-methyl-para-tyrosine was used, 5 of 8 manic 


increase in functional 
ас while ће swi 
with a decrease in these amines, е i i 
hypothesis of affective illness бшш 
Benetic defect relevant to the switch theory might involve 
a partial block in reuptake of neurotransmitter amines 
and that the amine transport might be altered by the 
effect of changes in electrolyte content on the amine 
I (78 ref.) —R. V. Hamilton. 
- Capstick, N. & Seldrup, J. (Graylin ell 
Chichester, England) Phendmentio с pe 
obessional patients treated with clomipramine. British 
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Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(571), 719-720, 
—25 patients with distressing obsessions showed impro- 
vement with clomipramine (chlorimipramine), Depressed 
patients responded better than true obsessionals or 
schizophrenics. 

3633. Davis, John M.; Janowsky, David S. & EL 
Yousef, M. Khaled. (Tennessee Neuropsychiatric Inst., 
Clinical Div., Nashville) The use of lithium in clinical 
psychiatry. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Feb), Vol. 3(2), 
78-99.—Discusses the effectiveness of lithium in the 
treatment of mania and for prophylaxis against recurrent 
manic-depressive attacks. It is suggested that even the 
physician who does not plan to use lithium himself 
should be at least familiar with the drug, since he may 
have occasion to deal with the sequelae of lithium 
treatment. Topics discussed include (a) pharmacology, 
(b) clinical use of lithium in acute mania, (c) dosage 
schedule, (d) lithium in prevention of recurrent mania 
and depression, (e) therapeutic effects against depres- 
sion, (f) use in schizophrenia, (g) side effects of lithium, 
and (h) contraindications to lithium treatment. (49 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

3634. Denber, Herman C. & Turns, Danielle. (Man- 
hattan State Hosp., Ward’s Island, N.Y.) Double blind 
comparison of thiothixene and trifluoperazine in acute 
schizophrenia. Psychosomatics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 1302), 
100-104.— Tested the drugs on 30 female acute schizo- 
phrenic patients in a state hospital. Although the drugs 
are considered to be equipotent, the final average dose of 
thiothixene was lower than that of trifluoperazine. 
Despite this dosage difference, the overall improvement 
rate for thiothixene was better than for trifluoperazine. 
Side effects were similar in both groups. Data from the 
Inpatient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale indicated a 
greater number of favorable changes with thiothixene. 
—Journal summary. 4. 

3635. DiMascio, Alberto & Demirgian, p 
(Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Dept. of Ме, 
Health, Boston) Study of the activating properties ^ 
thiothixene. Psychosomatics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 13( ), 
105-108.—Using the sheltered workshop program | 
Grafton State Hospital, a pool of 42 male and bo 
psychotic patients under 55 yrs old, who had achina : 
level of clinical stability sufficient to warrant discharg 
consideration, were selected. Ss were randomly iod ; 
to 2 groups: 1 was continued on the same medica H 
the other was switched to thiothixene. Тойон і 
initiated at a dose of 6-10 mg/day and be | 
maximum of 20 mg/day. The study lasted 16 wi RU 
until the patients were either dropped from the first 
program or discharged from the hospital. The dr 2d 
analyzed involved the number of hours worke do 
statistically significant differences existed bete os zs 
treatment groups. By the end of the study erri 
patients were producing at a statistically ЖЕ cation 
higher level (p < .05) than the regular medi iie 
group. Striking improvements were achieved Yita- 
thiothixene-treated group as reflected by the Г. d pt 
tion supervisor's ratings. The thiothixene-switcl E 
tients showed improvement on the Global Imp; B 
Ratings. Evaluations using the Brief Psychiatric 
Scale were also made.—4A. M. Berg. 
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3636. Edwards, Griffith. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Addic- 
tion Research Unit, London, England) Epidemiology 
applied to alcoholism: A review and an examination of 
purposes. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol 
1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. A) 28-56.—Evaluates 2 
different types of epidemiological surveys: (a) the 
reporting-agency survey, in which community agencies 
report the number of cases of alcoholism; and (b) the 
sample survey, in which a portion of the community is 
interviewed concerning its drinking practices. Applica- 
tions of epidemiology to the study and treatment of 
alcoholism from 1933 are discussed. It is suggested that 
epidemiological studies can be useful in increasing public 
awareness of alcoholism, contributing to the understand- 
ing of its causes, helping to differentiate between various 
syndromes, determining the extent to which clinical 
services are in contact with the various kinds of 
alcoholics in a community, and evaluating efforts at 
prevention. Reporting-agency surveys are considered 
particularly well suited to studies of clinical services. 
Sample surveys are more useful in etiological studies. 
The latter gives а better picture of the prevalence of 
pathology, both quantitatively and in terms of depth of 
detail and of ability to test important correlations. (74 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

3637. Gardos, George, et al. (Boston State Hosp., 
Mass.) A dose-response study of propranolol in chronic 
schizophrenics. Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 15(6), 314-323.—Assessed the antipsychotic effects 
of propranolol by administering to 8 chronic, treatment- 
resistant schizophrenic inpatients increasing oral doses 
ranging from 120—720 mg daily. No antipsychotic effects 
Were seen on any of the measures obtained. Effective 
beta blockade was established at daily doses of 180 mg, 
and serum lactate levels showed significant decreases 
Corresponding to beta blockade. Clinical ratings taken in 
conjunction with findings from other studies suggest that 
Propranolol produces an anxiolytic effect which can be 
Seen in diverse populations. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3638. Gendron, Joseph L.; Zimmermann, Robert L. & 
Schiele, Burtrum C. (U. Minnesota, Medical School) A 
double-blind comparison of AL-1021 and chlorpromazi- 
к їп hospitalized schizophrenics. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(6), 333-336.—Compared 
30. efficacy of AL-1021, chlorpromazine, and placebo in 
б aM admitted schizophrenic inpatients. Although an 
rel ier study gave a favorable impression of AL-1021, 

is double-blind test failed to show any differences 
E the 2 drugs. Moreover, AL-1021 produced 
th nically significant hypotension in 4 of 15 Ss, requiring 
eir early removal from the study.—Journal abstract. 
Мы: Gerrein, John R.; Rosenberg, Chaim M. & 
соор, Velandy. (Tufts U.) Disulfiram maintenance in 
p patient treatment of alcoholism. Archives of General 
Sychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 798-802.— Questioned 
Wh ос outpatients during their Ist visit as to 
i ег they would volunteer to use disulfiram (Antabu- 
5) to control their drinking. The 49 Ss who accept 
Sulfiram were randomly assigned to 1 of 4 treatment 
E ue which were given disulfiram once a Week; given 
mulfiram twice weekly under supervision (disulfiram 
‘aintenance); not given disulfiram, attending once a 


Week: : : : 
cek; or not given disulfiram, attending twice weekly. Ss 
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who refused disulfiram were also told to come either 
once or twice weekly. In addition, all Ss were offered 
standard clinic management which consisted of counsel- 
ing, psychotherapy, and medication. During the 8-wk 
follow-up period, disulfiram maintenance was shown to 
be significantly superior in keeping Ss in treatment and 
encouraging their sobriety. The remaining drug and 
nondrug groups behaved essentially the same in terms of 
clinic attendance.—Journal abstract. 

3640. Goldberg, Harold L. & Nathan, Leon. (Boston 
State Hosp., West-Ros-Park Mental Health Center, 
Mass.) A double-blind study of tofranil pamoate vs 
tofranil hydrochloride. Psychosomatics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
13(2), 131-134.—Compared 2 methods of administering 
imipramine (Tofranil) in a double-blind trial of 43 
patients with primary depression, divided into 2 parallel 
treatment groups. Tofranil hydrochloride in doses of 25 
mg 3 times/day did not differ significantly from Tofranil 
pamoate in doses of 75 mg once daily for a 6-wk period 
as measured by global assessment of depresson, anxiety, 
and neurotic manifestations, and by the Lehmann- 
Rockliff rating scale for depression.—Journal summary. 

3641. Greenberg, Harvey R. & Blank, H. Robert. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Serious 
side-effects from routine doses of non-MAO inhibitor 
anti nts: How "well" is well tolerated? New 
York State Journal of Medicine, 1973(Jun), Vol. 73(12), 
1676-1680.—Reports that drowsiness and fatigue are far 
more common and debilitating than prescribing brochu- 
res indicate. Lower starting doses, with slow advance to 
higher levels according to the patient's tolerance, and the 
use of phenothiazines and other antianxiety drugs are 
some of the measures suggested for dealing with the side 
effects. Recently proposed explanations for the individu- 
al variability of therapeutic and idiosyncratic responses 
are considered and 6 case reports are included.—W. L. 
Hunt. 

3642. Grozier, Michael L. (Squibb Inst. for Medical 
Research, Princeton, N.J.) Motival in the treatment of 
anxiety, with or without depression. Psychosomatics, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 109-116.—Reports comparisons 
of Motival (a formulation of fluphenazine and nortriptyl- 
ine) with a variety of psychotropic drugs. Motival-10 and 
Motival-20 were shown to be effective in the treatment of 
outpatients with mild to moderate anxiety, with or 
without concomitant depression. In a series of double- 
blind controlled clinical trials, Motival-10 and Motival- 
20 were shown to be equal or superior to most of the 
psychotropic agents commonly used in patients of this 
type. In no case was another drug shown to be superior 
to Motival. In addition, Motival was shown to be safe, 
with an incidence of adverse effects comparable to or 
less than that for its components, or for the drugs with 
which it was compared. Only 4% of 468 patients treated 
with Motival, in all studies, had treatment discontinued 
because of adverse effects. It is suggested that the 
stimulant effect of fluphenazine may overcome the 
drowsiness often seen with nortriptyline, whereas the 
anticholinergic effect of nortriptyline may counteract the 
CNS reactions occasionally seen with fluphenazine used 
alone.—Journal summary. ў 

3643. Horovitz, Zola P., et al. (Squibb Inst. for 

Medical Research, New Brunswick, N.J.) Cyclic AMP 
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and anxiety. Psychosomatics, 1972(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 
85-92.—Reports test results indicating that: (a) Some 
potent anxiolytic drugs, like diazepam and chlordiaze- 
poxide, are also potent inhibitors of brain cAMP (cyclic 
adenylate) phosphodiesterase activity. (b) Dibutyryl 
cAMP has antianxiety properties, as measured by the 
conflict test in rats. (c) The methylxanthines (caffeine, 
theophylline, and theobromine), long known as inhibi- 
tors of cAMP phosphodiesterase activity, have signifi- 
cant activity in the conflict test, but are not as specific 
for brain tissue as the antianxiety agents. (d) Combina- 
tions of theophylline and chlordiazepoxide, or SQ 20,009 
and chlordiazepoxide, have at least additive effects in the 
conflict test. (e) A significant correlation exists between 
the activity of a drug in the conflict test and its potency 
in inhibiting brain cAMP phosphodiesterase activity. (f) 
IMA (imidazole-4-acetic acid), a compound that appears 
to stimulate cAMP  phosphodiesterase activity, can 
antagonize the effects of chlordiazepoxide on the 
antianxiety procedure. Findings indicate that anxiolytic 
properties of drugs may be mediated in some way by the 
cAMP system in the brain. It is suggested that cAMP 
may be important as a mediator of psychotropic drug 
action and as a potential mediator of the many hormonal 
functions that contribute to psychosomatic illness. (21 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

3644. Janowsky, David S.; El-Yousef, M. Khaled; 
Davis, John M. & Fann, William E. (Vanderbilt U., 
Medical School) Antagonism of guanethidine by chlor- 
promazine. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 130(7), 808-812.—Administered chlorpromazine 
(CPZ) to 4 adult psychiatric inpatients. CPZ reversed the 
antihypertensive effects of guanethidine 6 times, and 
haloperidol and thiothixene caused similar effects. It is 
postulated that this drug-drug interaction occurs becau- 
se CPZ blocks the neuronal amine-guanethidine uptake 
pump, thereby denying guanethidine access to its site of 
action.—Journal abstract. 

3645, Keskiner, Ali. (U. Missouri, Medical School, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, St. Louis) A long-term follow-up of 
fluphenazine enanthate treatment. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(6), 305-313.—Conducted а 
double-blind crossover assessment of the effect of 
bronchodilator drugs in 11 asthmatic outpatients. Ss 
measured their peak expiratory flow (PEF) rate at home 
3 times daily. Ss also estimated their symptoms 
and counted the isoprenaline inhalations needed. 
During 4 4 day periods in random order, they 
took a full dose of the active drug (Marax: 

Шеш + hydroxyzine + theophylline), / dose of 
this drug, or placebo, all in identical capsules 3 times 
daily. Ss' PEF values given as percentages of calculated 
maximum values were closer to PEF max during 
treatment with active drug than during placebo, which 
also prompted them to inhale more isoprenaline than 
they did when being on active drug. In some Ss the 
correlation of subjective and objective findings was 
inconsistent, partly due to infection. Results support the 
view that an objective assessment of bronchodilator 
drugs in outpatients is possible and should be practiced 
more often than at present.—Journal abstract. 
3646. Ketai, Richard. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Clinical Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) Peer- 
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observed psychotherapy with institutionalized narcotic 
addicts. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
29(1), 51-53.— Traditional group and individual psy- 
chotherapy with narcotic addicts has many shortcomings 
and has shown no large-scale effectiveness. Psychothera- 
py alone is probably insufficient to treat the difficult 
problem of addiction, and the biological and social 
implications must not be overlooked. A method is 
proposed which involves individual psychotherapy ses- 
sions conducted before observing addict peers. These 
sessions are immediately followed by a period of O- 
participant interaction. Empirical observations of male 
addicts treated according to this method indicate active 
involvement and interest in the program, as evidenced by 
Ss’ sincere affective displays, high levels of participation, 
and increased group cohesiveness.—Journal abstract. 
3647. Klerman, Gerald L. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Drug therapy of clinical depression: 
Current status and implications for research on neuro- 
pharmacology of the affective disorders. Journal of 
Psychiatric Research, 1972(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 253-270.—Re- 
views research on antidepressant drugs classified into 3 
groups: (a) psychomotor stimulants (amphetamines and 
methylphenidate); (b) MAO inhibitors (hydrazines and 
nonhydrazines); and (c) tricyclic compounds (iminobi- 
benzyls, dibenxocycloheptenes and dibenzoxepin). Con- 
trolled clinical trials indicate moderately significant 
antidepressant effects but the limits of therapeutic 
efficacy and the range of possible toxicity of the drugs 
remain unresolved issues. The rank order of treatments 
of depressions are: ECS treatment first, followed closely 
by the tricyclic derivatives, with the MAO inhibitors and 
placebo trailing behind, and the psychomotor stimulants 
used with little efficacy. Placebo treatment offers 
moderately high level of therapeutic benefit in some 
subgroups. The debate as to the applicability of the 
medical model of disease to psychiatry continues, but it 
is suggested that future research goals should be (a) 
clinical efficacy studies to determine the overall utility of 
drugs and the relationship between specific drugs and 
specific patient nosological subtypes; and (b) clinical 
pharmacologic research to test hypotheses about the 
neuropharmacology of affective disorders using amine 
precursors (dopa and tryptophan) and enzyme inhibitors 
(alpha-methyl-dopa and alpha-methyl-tyrosine) partae 
larly to test hypotheses about the modes of action 9 
antidepressant drugs, since direct tests of CNS шека. 
ism in the intact human S have not been developed. (6 
ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. E 
3648. Lowe, George D. & Ziglin, Alan L. (О. Georgia) 
Social class and the treatment of alcoholic patiens 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
34(1, Pt. A), 173-184.— Studied the quality and quan 
of treatment given to 1,061 white male voluntary 18 
admissions (1966-69) to an alcoholism rehabilitation 
facility in relation to social class. No significan 
relationships were found between social class and age, 
marital status, incidence of liver damage, proportio? 
reporting use of other drugs, proportion TERO E 
convulsions, or reported length of latest abstinem | 
except that significantly more members of the p 
class reported "frequent" blackouts and delirium S 
mens (p = .01). Although inpatients received mor’, 
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therapy and adjuncts to therapy than day-hospital 
patients, selection of inpatient care was not related to 
social class. Few social-class differences in days in 
treatment, diagnostic services received, or attendance at 
therapy groups were found, and no class bias was 
detected in relation to such differences. The differences 
between these and previous findings in other locations 
are discussed in terms of the differences among the 
treatment facilities. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3649. Martin, William R.; Jasinski, Donald В. & 
Mansky, Peter A. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Addiction Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) Naltrexone, 
an antagonist for the treatment of heroin dependence. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 
784-791.—Assessed the effects of naltrexone (EN- 
1639A) in a series of studies with prisoner postaddicts 
(N — 46). Results show that naltrexone was approximate- 
ly 17 times more potent than nalorphine as an antago- 
nist. Naltrexone was virtually devoid of agonistic 
activity, including the ability to induce nalorphine-like 
dysphoric effects. Its duration of action was longer than 
that of naloxone but shorter than that of cyclazocine. It 
was effective when administered orally. When administ- 
ered in a dose level of 50 mg/day, it produced a degree 
of blockade of the effects of morphine and heroin 
comparable to that obtained with 4 mg of cyclazocine 
per day orally. It is concluded that naltrexone appears to 
bea relatively pure potent narcotic antagonist which is 
effective orally and which may have utility in the 
treatment of heroin and narcotic dependence. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3650. Mielke, D. H.; Gallant, D. M. & Bishop, M. P. 
(Tulane U., Medical School) Milipertine: An early 
evaluation in severely ill schizophrenics. Current Thera- 
peutic Research, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(6), 324-326.—Asses- 
sed the behavior-control effects of milipertine in 10 
chronic schizophrenic inpatients. Although no definitive 
үш 01008 can legitimately be drawn from results of 
ү а uncontrolled trial, there is no doubt that milipertine 

‘ad positive effects between 240 and 400 mg daily in 
ey ill Ss. Theoretical lack of extrapyramidal 
5 Sons inferred from animal data was not supported 
a e sid 9 of the 10 Ss required at least transient 
ice inson medication. Severe hypotensive episodes 
Шан de 3 male Ss being withdrawn from the study. It 
dam S ems that, compared to available. prototype 
eoim otic drugs, the troublesome side effects of 
Sae eva occur too frequently at dosages well below 
Жону vels required to produce definite antipsychotic 

26 Ly.— Journal abstract. 
dom Naftulin, Donald H. & Ware, John E. (U. 
Un sco horis, Medical School) A behavioral and 

аан Of two psychotropic agents: Doxepin- 
iad and perphenazine-amitriptyline hydro- 
125-130 S Sychosomatics, 1972(Маг), Vol. 13(2), 
doxepi .— Studied the efficacy and side effects of 
female patie perphenazine-amitripiyline. 28 male and 12 
clinic of; x 5 were treated at an outpatient psychology 
included € campus of a private university. Diagnoses 
de ed mixed anxiety-depression, anxiety reaction, 
селе reaction, and borderline personality. Base line 
oe! assessments included: (a) self-assessment of 

10n, as measured by the Zung Self-Rating 
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Depression Scale; (b) anxiety rating, as measured by the 
Hamilton Anxiety Scale; (c) global rating; (d) behavior 
checklist; (e) side effects; and (f) laboratory analyses. 
Whereas no change in the mean depression score of Ss in 
the doxepin group was observed at the end of 2 wks, a 
significant decrease was observed for Ss in the perphena- 
zine-amitriptyline group at the end of the same period. 
Antianxiety action occurred rapidly during the Ist few 
days of treatment, continued sharply during the 2nd wk, 
and then began to taper off. On global ratings of 
improvement, no significant differences between treat- 
ment groups were observed. Both treatment groups 
Showed significant decreases in behavioral manifesta- 
tions of anxiety and depression according to behavior 
checklist mean scores. Nearly every patient studied in 
both treatment groups exhibited at least minor side 
effects, most frequently drowsiness and tiredness.—A. 
M. Berg. y 

3652. Náhunek, К. & Svestka, J. (Purkyně U., 
Psychiatric Clinic, Brno, Czechoslovakia) [Therapeutic 
effect of tranylcypromine in endogenous depressions: 
Comparison with other antidepressive drugs.] (Czec) 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Feb), Vol. 68(1), 3-11. 
—Used 54 cases of endogenous and involution depres- 
sions in an open trial of the therapeutic effects of 
tranylcypromine. Ss were 21-69 yr old female psychiatric 
inpatients with severe or medium severe forms of 
depression. The average number of preceding phases was 
2.83. Ss received the tested drug during a treatment 
period of 7-43 days (verae = 24.7) in which the 
minimal daily dose was 10-20 mg and the maximum 
daily dose 20-60 mg. No additional psychopharmacolog- 
ic drugs were administered. 42.6% of complete and 25.9% 
of partial remissions were achieved. Adynamic forms 
responded much better than other syndromologic types. 
Ss with a lower initial intensity of symptoms reacted 
better. Evaluation of results in comparison with other 
depressants indicates that (a) tranylcypromine, in the 
quality of its therapeutic effects, is similar to secondary 
trycyclic thymoleptics; (b) it is more effective than 
neuroleptics in the treatment of adynamic forms of 
depression but less effective than convulsive methods; 
and (c) it is less effective than dimethylated trycyclic 
thymoleptics, lithium, convulsive treatment methods, 
and neuroleptic in the treatment of anxious, 
agitated, and atypical forms of depression. (English & 
Russian summaries) (27 ref.)—T. Fisher. 

3653. Ota, K. Y.; Kurland, A. A. & Ferro-Diaz, P. 
(Spring Grove State Hosp., Psychiatric Research Center, 
Catonsville, Md.) SCH-12041 in the treatment of acute 
schizophrenic patients. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 15(6), 327-332.—Conducted an open 
clinical study of SCH-12041, a new benzodiazepine 
derivative, on 10 recently admitted, acutely ill psychotics. 
Results indicate that the drug was well tolerated and 
showed some evidence of therapeutic efficacy in the 
treatment of severe schizophrenic symptoms. The data 
reveal the efficacy was observed within a range of 
160-480 mg daily for the Ss in the study. No severe side 
effects were observed.—Journal abstract. 

3654. Palestine, Milton L. (Metropolitan State Hosp., 
Norwalk, Calif.) Drug treatment of the alcohol with- 
drawal syndrome and delirium tremens: A comparison 
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of haloperidol with mesoridazine and hydroxyzine. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
34(1, Pt. A), 185-193.—Conducted double-blind studies 
in which 93 male and 8 female alcoholics (mean age 45 
yrs) consecutively admitted to a state mental hospital 
with symptoms of alcohol withdrawal, including impend- 
ing or frank delirium tremens, were randomly assigned 
to intramuscular injections of either 2 mg of haloperidol, 
25 mg of mesoridazine, or 100 mg of hydroxyzine per hr. 
АП Ss had a secondary diagnosis of organic brain 
syndrome, and none had received psychotropic medica- 
Чоп within 12 hr prior to admission. Injections were 
continued to a maximum of 5 or until withdrawal 
symptoms were judged controlled, when the patients 
were switched to an oral placebo for 2 days. If symptoms 
reappeared medication was resumed. The withdrawal 
symptoms were controlled by haloperidol for significant- 
ly more Ss than by mesoridazine (p < .01) or by 
hydroxyzine (p < 05). The Brief Psychiatric Rating 
Scale, the Target Symptom Rating Scale, and clinical 
evaluations all showed that haloperidol was significantly 
more effective in reducing alcohol withdrawal symptoms 
than either mesoridazine or hydroxyzine. There were no 
significant differences between drug groups on pre- and 
postmedication vital signs, blood studies, liver profiles, 
or urinalysis. No adverse side effects were noted with 
any of the drugs.—Journal abstract. 

3655. Parry, Hugh J., et al. (George Washington U., 
Social Research Group) National patterns of psychoth- 
erapeutic drug use. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun) Vol. 28(6), 769—783.—Obtained data on 
national patterns of use of psychotherapeutic drugs from 
interviews with 2,552 18-74 yr old U.S. adults. During 
the year preceding the interview, 13% of the males and 
29% of the females had used Prescription drugs, 
particularly minor tranquilizers and daytime sedatives. 
Prevalence of prescription drug use varied greatly by sex, 
age, and region of the country. Comparable previous 
data from Europe indicate U.S. rates to be consonant 
with those for other Western industrialized nations. 
Findings suggest that U.S. adults are rather conservative 
in their use of prescription psychotherapeutic drugs and 
that most of the users felt they had benefited from the 
drugs. Over-the-counter drugs were used by 10% of 
adults, most commonly by 18-29 yr olds. Over-the- 
counter use was short-term and most users reported little 
or no benefit. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3656. Prange, Arthur J. (U. North Carolina, Medical 

School, Chapel Hill) The use of drugs in depression: Its 
theoretical and practical basis. Psychiatric Annals, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 3(2), 56—75.— Discusses the usefulness of 
drugs in the management of depression. The tricyclics 
are considered to be the most useful. Various means are 
available to accelerate their effects and to treat the 
patient who is refractory to usual regimens. It is 
concluded that knowledge about drugs has contributed 
substantially to theories about affective disorders, and 
that theory should guide drug Practice. (121 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

3657. Renault, Pierre F. (U. Chicago, Pritzker School 
of Medicine) Methadone maintenance: The effect of 
knowledge of dosage. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 41-47.—Divided all the 126 
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patients in a methadone maintenance clinic randomly 
into 2 groups. Only 10% of each group knew the amount 
of methadone they were receiving at the onset of the 
study. Each patient in 1 group was informed of his 
dosage, while patients in the other group were not so 
informed. Although 76% of the informed group learned 
to consistently give an accurate statement of their 
dosage, compared to 9% of the controls, neither group 
showed differences in the number of complaints about 
medication, in the development of symptoms of narcotic 
withdrawal, in the use of illicit drugs, or in their 
methadone dosage over the 13-wk study.—Journal 
abstract. | 

3658. Safko, S. & Klimo, Z. (FN Psychiatric Clinic, 
Košice, Czechoslovakia) [Casuistic contribution to the 
problem of pathological laughter.] (Slok) Ceskoslovenská 
Psychiatrie, 1972(Feb), Vol. 68(1), 32-34.— Presents the 
case history of an 18-yr-old female clinic patient 
suffering from pathological laughter since childhood. 
Medical examination of the S did not divulge any 
organic disorders of the CNS and S did not suffer from 
any serious psychic disorders. A daily dose of 10 mg of 
thiothixene was administered for 9 wks and S was 
released with instructions to take daily doses of 25 mg of 
thioridazine at home and to visit the clinic at regular 
intervals. Results of treatment were satisfactory and 
indicate that tranquilizers used in the treatment of 
pathological laughter improve the patient's condition 
and significantly reduce the symptoms. (Russian & 
English summaries)— T. Fisher. 

3659. Student, V.; Hynek, K. & Jirák, R. (Charles U., 
Psychiatric Clinic, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [The results 
of Posedrine therapy of neuroses and psychopathias.] 
(Czec) Československá Psychiatrie, 1972(Feb), Vol. 68(1), 
12-15.— Tested the therapeutic efficacy of Беш 
pamide (Posedrine) in 12 male and 18 female patients И 
а psychiatric clinic. Ss received а dose of .33 gm 
times/day for a period of at least 4 wks. 11 Ss were 
administered the Knobloch Neurosis questionnaire 
before the treatment and at the end of the 3rd wk. 
Results were good in the case of 20 Ss with neu 
disorders and psychopathic behavioral and affectiv 
troubles. The drug worked best in cases with pronor ; 
forms of irritability and aggression, fairly well i 
headaches and vegetative disorders, very little in the a 
of anxiety states, and only insignificantly in the case | | 
depressions. It is stated that, in comparison ym 
propericiazine (Neuleptile), the absence of side effects es) 
a definite advantage. (Russian & English summary 
—T. Fisher. 5 1, 

3660. Sandoval, Raynaldo С. & Wang, Ri 
(Wood Veterans Administration Center, Wis.) oni 
teristics of pentazocine dependence in hospita y 
patients after naloxone administration. Psychopharm 
cologia, 1973, Vol. 30(3), 205-215.—Conducted а йо 
blind study in which saline and а narcotic an ents 
naloxone, were given on separate days to 8 male Ру for 
who had been receiving parenteral pentazocine En SEDE 
at least 1 mo. The abstinence score following nane 
administration was markedly different from that oup 
saline (p « .05). The withdrawal symptoms in the ОР 
receiving 180 mg or less of pentazocine per 
unpleasant, while marked dysphoria was ob: 
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high dose group. Results suggest that patients receiving 
over 180 mg of pentazocine daily for at least 1 mo tend 
to develop physical dependence of the narcotic type. It is 
also revealed that abstinence syndrome after naloxone 
can appear in those taking average therapeutic doses of 
ntazocine when given for at least 1 mo. It is concluded 
that caution should be taken in giving parenteral 
pentazocine in doses over 180 mg per day for prolonged 
riods of time. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3661. Savage, Charles & McCabe, O. Lee. (Maryland 
Psychiatric Research Center, Baltimore) Residential 
psychedelic (LSD) therapy for the narcotic addict: A 
controlled study. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 808-814.—Conducted a controlled 
investigation of the rehabilitative efficacy of brief 
residential LSD psychotherapy with chronic heroin 
abusers. 2 groups of 37 male volunteer addict inmates 
from correctional institutions were randomly assigned to 
treatment with psychedelic therapy (incorporating 1 
high-dose LSD administration) during a 6 wks residence 
in a halfway house type of facility, or to an outpatient 
clinic program which included daily urine monitoring 
and weekly group psychotherapy (controls). All Ss were 
treated identically except for the initial 6-wk period of 
residential treatment. Major outcome criteria were based 
on evaluative assessments (including daily urine surveil- 
lance) of the treatment and control groups covering the 
12 mo following discharge to the community. Compara- 
tive data on verified abstinence throughout the Ist 
posttreatment year were significantly in favor of the 
treatment group. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3662. Schnackenberg, Robert C. (William S. Hall 
Psychiatric Inst., Child & Adolescent Service, Columbia, 
S.C.) Caffeine as a substitute for Schedule Il stimulants 
in hyperkinetic children. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul, Vol. 130(7) 796-798.—Conducted a pilot 
Study with 11 7-8 yr old children being treated with 
methylphenidate or dextroamphetamine for minimal 
brain dysfunction syndrome. Ss had developed annoying 
Side effects. Results of substituting caffeine, in the form 
of 2 cups of regular coffee a day, suggests that caffeine 
may be a suitable alternative to Schedule II drugs. 
Advantages of treatment with caffeine are pointed out, 
and specific aspects for further studies in this area are 
Suggested.— Journal abstract. 
eae: Soskin, Robert A.; Grof, Stainslav & Richards, 
В. dus A. (Maryland Psychiatric Research Center, 
Фф КБА Low doses of dipropyltryptamine in psy- 
Vol тару. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
Aer 28(6), 817-821.—Conducted a study with 18 
di Olic patients (mean age = 38 yrs) to compare 
hee oPyltryptamine (DPT), a hallucinogenic drug that 
К Shorter duration of action than LSD and a 
х DM abrupt termination of activity, to a placebo on 
EA үре of dimensions commonly regarded as signifi- 

e la. Psychotherapy. Ss received a total of 72 DPT and 
„но therapy interviews on a double-blind basis. 
of th $ of 15-30 mg of DPT were used, and the duration 
ma Interviews was 2 hrs. Postsession therapists’ ratings 
dud се а significant enhancement in recall of memories 
e пс, greater emotional expressiveness, deep- 
AME of Self-exploration, and greater psychodynamic 
lon in the DPT interviews. Patients also rated 
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DPT sessions as more productive. Findings suggest that 
DPT might be a practical and useful adjunct to 
psychotherapy.—Journal abstract. 

3664. Stimson, Gerry V. (University Coll. Swansea, 
Wales) Heroin and behaviour: Diversity among addicts 
attending London clinics. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley 
& Sons, 1973. 246 p—Describes an interview study 
investigating the behavior patterns of British addicts 
receiving heroin in London clinics. The influence of 
social policy on deviant behavior is examined, and 
implications of different behavior patterns for treatment 
are discussed. 

3665. van Praag, H. M. & Dols, L. C. (State U. 
Groningen, Psychiatric Clinic, Netherlands) Fluphenazi- 
ne enanthate and fluphenazine decanoate: A compari- 
son of their duration of action and motor side effects. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 
801-804.—Administered fluphenazine enanthate and 
fluphenazine decanoate—2 long-acting neuroleptics—in- 
tramuscularly to 30 patients with acute psychoses of 
different character and origin. Duration of action and 
affinity for the extrapyramidal system of the 2 drugs 
were compared. The decanoate ester acted longer than 
the enanthate ester and provoked fewer motor side 
effects. It is concluded that, since these side effects 
greatly reduce the patient’s motivation to cooperate in 
taking depot medication, the decanoate ester is to be 
preferred.—Journal abstract. 

3666. Vernet, J. P., et al. [Study of the evolution of 
intellectual potential and of memory in parkinsonians 
treated by L-dopa.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologi- 
ques, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(3), 413-427.—Examined changes 
in the intellectual and mnestic abilities of parkinsonian 
patients treated with levodopa. 26 male and 22 female Ss, 
51—79 yrs old, were treated; usually over 6-8 mo, at times 
as long as 13 mo since therapy duration varied with 
clinical response. WAIS tests, Rey's Complex Figure, 
and the Wechsler Memory Scale were administered 
before treatment and again between 6-14 mo afterward. 
2 control groups (16 nonparkinsonians under placebo 
and 15 given a vasodilator therapy) were tested with the 
same battery in the same sequence; control group 
treatment duration averaged 4 mo and the groups were 
comparable in age and sex distribution. Intercompari- 
sons of group performance (by Mann-Whitney test) 
indicated that: WAIS intelligence measures (global, 
verbal, and performance scores) were unchanged by 
levodopa treatment, but there was significant improvem- 
ent among subtests with an obvious motor component 
(Kohs Blocks, Digit-Symbols). A corresponding marked 
improvement in scores on Rey's Design Copying Test 
appeared to rest also on an improved general motricity. 
Memory test scores reflected significant improvement 
following levodopa therapy, a result which obtained even 
when items including a gestural response were analyzed 
separately from those requiring a verbal response only. A 
clinical improvement, most likely to be reflected in 
memory and in intellectual performances with a motor 
component, was most often observed when the patient 
was young with a pretreatment IQ not too low, when 
treatment was prolonged, and his parkinsonism of 
idiopathic rather than vascular origin—H. E. King. 
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3667. Willems, P. J.; Letemendia, F. J. & Arroyave, F. d 
(Mapperley Hosp., Sheffield Regional Addiction Unit, 
Nottingham, England) A categorization for the assess- 
ment of prognosis and outcome in the treatment of 
alcoholism. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
122(571), 649—654.— Descri rating scales for the 
assessment of prognosis and outcome in the treatment of 
alcoholism. The prognostic scales deal with insight, some 
effects of alcoholism, and certain areas of social 
adjustment. Each scale is briefly discussed, and the 
general principles of these types of scales are described. 
Finally the reproducibility of the scales is tested. 
—Journal summary. 

3668. Willems, P. J.; Letemendia, Е. J. & Arroyave, Е. 
(Mapperley Hosp., Sheffield Regional Addiction Unit, 
Nottingham, England) A two-year follow-up study 
comparing short with long stay in-patient treatment of 
alcoholics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
122(571), 637-648.—Comparison of short-stay (mean 20 
days) and long-stay (mean 82 days) revealed no 
difference in outcome in 62 alcoholic patients. Nearly /; 
of the Ss had been abstinent for 1 yr preceding the 
follow-up date, and others had shown considerable 
improvement. This outcome confirmed results obtained 
in other studies. Low social class, greater social malad- 
justment, and a history of delirium tremens were 
significantly related to poor outcome. (20 ref.)—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

3669. Willett, Elizabeth A. (Saginaw Valley Coll.) 
Group therapy in a methadone treatment program: An 
evaluation of changes in interpersonal behavior. Inter- 
national Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 33-39. 

—Studied 18 outpatient heroin addicts in a project to 
determine the efficacy of group therapy as an adjunct to 
methadone treatment. Although the therapeutic outcome 
appeared truncated, results generally support the conten- 
cojoined with methadone 
treatment, can effect changes in interpersonal behavior 
as measured by the Interpersonal Check List. The mode 


of the Study, as well as the small sample size and 
eve nature of the results, precludes the statement 
о! 


any definitive conclusions. (17 ref.) —Journal 
summary. 


Behavior & Group Therapy 


3670. Aiken, Linda Н. & Henrichs, Theodore 
Texas) Systematic relaxation as a nursing Ке о 
technique with open heart Surgery patients. Nursing 
Research, 1971(May), Vol. 20(3), 212-217 —Gave 15 
male open heart surgery patients training in relaxation 
methods during the preoperative period. Ss’ Tesponses to 
the surgical procedures and their Postoperative course 
were analyzed and compared with 15 matched controls. 

The experimental Ss showed fewer Postoperative psychi- 
atric complications and scored significantly lower on 4 of 
5 surgical stress factors. The utility and efficacy of 
systematic relaxation techniques for nurses are discussed. 
(23 ref.)—Journal summary. 
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3671. Alger, Ian. (New York Medical Coll., NY) 
Audio-visual techniques in family therapy. In D. А, 
Bloch (Ed.), Techniques of family psychotherapy: A primer, 
New York, N.Y.: Grune & Stratton, 1973. x. 124 
$7.50. Aen 

3672. Bach, O.; Feldes, D. & Grüss, U. (Karl Marx U,, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Leipzig, E. Germany) [The importan. 
ce of family therapy in psychiatric treatment] (Czec) 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Aug) Vol. 68(4), 
193-198.— Discusses the merits of family psychotherapy 
and the situation when its use is indicated, The 
experience gained during 7 yrs of administering family 
Psychotherapy in different diagnostic groups—mainly 
Schizophrenics, alcoholics, patients with psychosomatic 
disorders, and delinquents—and the treatment methods 
used are described and discussed. It is contended that 
family therapy used in conjunction with other treatment 
methods produces good results and its frequent use is 
ops p (Russian & English summaries) (19 ref.)—T. 
Fisher. 

3673. Baumeister, Alfred A. & Forehand, Rex. (U. 
Alabama) Effects of contingent shock and verbal 
command on body rocking of retardates. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 586-590. 
—Conducted 2 studies to investigate the effects of 
contingent electric shock and a verbal command on 
body rocking of retarded Ss. Shock and the verbal 
command produced a change to a near zero rate in body- 
rocking behavior. It is suggested that (a) body rocking is 
a behavior which can be brought under control by 
aversive consequences and (b) both verbal command and 
electric shock may have implications for therapeutic 
Programing with chronic stereotypers—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 4 

3674. Benoit, J. C.; Forzy, Cl. & Laforét, M. (National 
Inst. of Health & Medical Research, Paris, France) 
[Study of the therapeutic process in group psychothera- 
Py: Program of research.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psy- 
chologiques, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(3), 406-411.—Comments 
on the need to separate therapy outcome evaluation fen 
study of the psychotherapeutic process itself, an 
describes a method designed to reflect changes de 
Psychological process in Schizophrenic patients over A 
course of long-term group psychotherapy (2 yrs). es 
Verbal interchanges occurring during a group A RN 
were recorded, and a linguistic analysis performa "i 
these productions on the day following. It is postu eis 
that systematic changes will be detectable among dor 
linguistic elements (e.g., the patient's choice of sue 
Objects, referents, sequence, and linguistic coding) e 
will parallel a psychological move from a person А 
Psychopathological center to а тоге social and op © 
form over time. Data for the Ist stage of this work 
been collected.—H. E. King. 

3675. Bloch, Donald A (Ed). (Nathan W. Ad 
Family Inst, New York, N.Y.) Techniques of famiy 
Psychotherapy: A primer. New York, N.Y.: er 
Stratton, 1973. x, 124 p. $7.50.— Discusses the practic? 
problems of family therapy, including its pe 
initial family interview, clinical home visits, the ДЕШ 
gement of psychiatric emergencies, audiovisual ti 
ques, and multiple family therapy. 
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3676. Boisvert, Jean M. & Trudel, Gilles. (U. Quebec, 
Hosp. Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, Montreal, Canada) [A beha- 
vioral approach to life in a group among children: The 
token economy.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1971-1972, Vol. 25(14—17), 872-881.— Presents a review 
of the literature on behavior modification techniques for 
use with youngsters. АП the techniques reviewed use the 
approach of the token economy. General characteristics 
of the token system are described as it is used with 
retarded, delinquent, and emotionally disturbed youngst- 
ers, and youngsters with varied behavioral problems. 
(112 ref.)—Z. M. Cantwell. 

3677. Brady, John P. (U. Pennsylvania Hosp.) 
Metronome-conditioned relaxation: A new behavioural 
procedure. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
122(571), 729-730.—To facilitate deep muscular relaxa- 
tion, an auditory metronome beating at 60 beats/min 
provided pacing for a 32-yr-old housewife and a 31-yr- 
old male attorney under instructions to relax and let go. 
The Ss later practiced on their own, using a tape 
recording or a small electronic metronome worn like a 
hearing aid. It is considered that such an application of 
principles of learning might promote relaxation in the 
natural environment, as in the case of a severe stutterer. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

3678. Braff, David L. (Langley Porter Neuropsychia- 
tric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Clinical and theoretical 
consequences of the misuse of basic behavior therapy 
Concepts. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
130(7), 818-819.—Defines the basic behavioral terms 
“aversive stimulation” and “negative reinforcement” and 
illustrates the frequent misuse of these terms in the 
current literature. Theoretical and clinical consequences 
of this misapplication are noted, and it is emphasized 
that unclear thinking about these terms may lead to an 
unnecessary restriction of the techniques available to the 
clinician.—Journal abstract. 

3679. Bruno, Ralph D. & McCullough, James P. (U. 
Southern Mississippi) Systematic desensitization of an 
oral examination phobia. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Sun), Vol. 4(2), 187—189. 
—Reported the case of a graduate student with a fear of 
oral examinations. The client was first thematically 
desensitized to the examination material and then to the 
Spatio-temporal cues involved in the physical approach 
to the examination itself. 

v 3680. Butz, Robert A. & Hasazi, Joseph E. (U. 
ermont) The effects of reinforcement on perseverative 
ео їп a mildly retarded boy. Journal of Behavior 
4 ш) & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 
7-170.—Used differential reinforcement (pennies and 
Praise) to eliminate repetitive, unintelligible speech 
Which often followed appropriate verbalizations in a 7- 
Yrold mildly retarded boy. Strong control over the 
ehavior was produced by contingent reinforcement. 

3681. Cautela, Joseph R. & Baron, Mary G. (Boston 
Coll) Multifaceted behavior therapy of self-injurious 
P havior. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
ш апу, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 125-131.—Used 1еагп- 
ng principles to overcome the severe self-injurious 

ehavior (eye-poking and lip- and tongue-biting) of a 20- 
old male diagnosed as schizophrenic. In individual 
Teatment sessions, relaxation, thought stopping, and 
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desensitization were used to render stimuli antecedent to 
the behavior ineffective. Withdrawal of reinforcement 
and covert sensitization were also used. Reinforcement 
(overt and covert) and instruction were employed to 
teach appropriate behaviors. 3 shifts of ward staff were 
instructed and monitored in the application of reinfor- 
cement principles. Self-injury ceased after 3 mo 9 mo 
later the patient was discharged. A 2-yr follow-up 
indicates no recurrence of the maladaptive behavior and 
a normal adjustment. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3682. Claiborn, William L.; Lewis, Philip & Humble, 
Stephen. (U. Maryland) Stimulus satiation and smok- 
ing: A revisit. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), 
Vol. 28(3), 416-419.—Reports 3 studies in which the 
Resnick satiation technique for smoking withdrawal was 
compared against controls for a placebo rationale and 
altering of stimulus contingencies. Nonsignificant treat- 
ment differences were observed. Results suggest that the 
Resnick findings are of little value and that the 
theoretical explanation by Resnick was not supported. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3683. Cohen, Miriam; Liebson, Ira & Faillace, Louis. 
(Baltimore City Hosp., Md.) Controlled drinking by 
chronic alcoholics over extended periods of free access. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 
1107-1110.—Gave 3 male 41-47 yr old chronic alcoholi- 
cs the opportunity to drink up to 24 oz of 95 proof 
alcohol every day for 17-20 days. If Ss drank 5 oz or less 
they remained in an enriched environment (e.g., work, 
recreation, phone, diet), and if they exceeded this limit, 
they were in an impoverished environment (е.р., no 
phone, no recreation). Results indicate that moderate 
drinking by chronic alcoholics is possible, when contin- 
uous heavy drinking is a possible alternative behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

3684. Craighead, W. Edward; O'Leary, K. Daniel & 
Allen, Jon S. (Pennsylvania State U.) Teaching and 
generalization of instruction-following in an “autistic” 
child. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 171-176.—Used operant 
reinforcement procedures designed to increase instruc- 
tion-following in a 4-yr-old boy diagnosed as "autistic." 
The procedures succeeded dramatically, and the beha- 
vior generalized across people and novel instructions and 
persisted when the primary treatment intervention was 
withdrawn. 

3685. Crittenden, Randy L. (Kansas U., Medical 
Center, Kansas City Comment on “Group reactive 
inhibition and reciprocal inhibition therapies with 
anxious college students.” Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 353-354.—Discusses К. 
Graff, MacLean, and Loving’s (see PA, Vol. 47:3689) 
study which found that reactive inhibition therapy was 
less time consuming than reciprocal inhibition therapy. 
Methodological and interpretive problems, e.g., sampling 
characteristics, measurement of anxiety, and the inferen- 
ce of a causal relationship from correlational data, are 
examined. Findings are considered invalid because of 
these problems.—L. Gorsey. 

3686. Daniels, Lloyd K. (Central Connecticut State 
Coll.) Parental treatment of hyperactivity in a child with 
ulcerative colitis. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi- 
mental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 183-185.—In- 
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structed the parents of a 6-yr-old boy to ignore all 
hyperactive behavior and to terminate such behavior 
themselves. Parental use of operant conditioning proce- 
dures succeeded in regulating bowel movements and in 
controlling the hyperactivity; success was still evident 13 
mo after treatment. 

3687. Dies, Robert R. (U. Maryland) Group therapist 
self-disclosure: An evaluation by clients. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 344-348. 
—24 clients from 10 different psychotherapy groups 
evaluated their leaders on a self-disclosure scale and on a 
set of bipolar adjectives. A factor analysis was performed 
on responses to the descriptive adjectives, and 2 major 
factors were extracted. Chi-square analyses then assessed 
the relationship between therapists’ self-disclosure rat- 
ings and their scores on the 2 factors. Results demon- 
strate that self-revealing therapists are judged as more 
friendly, disclosing, trusting, intimate, helpful, and 
facilitating (Factor 1) but also as being less relaxed, 
strong, stable, and sensitive (Factor 2). A positive 
relationship was found between the length of time a 
client had been in a therapy group and the favorability of 
attitudes toward therapist self-disclosure. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3688. Droppa, David C. (Karma House, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) Behavioral treatment of drug addiction: A review 
and analysis. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1973, Vol. 8(1), 143-161.—Reviews in behavioral terms 
studies of various treatments for addiction. Procedures 
for aversive conditioning have used pharmacological 
agents, electric shock, covert sensitization, verbal techni- 
ques, and combinations of these methods. Aversive 

counterconditioning has used electric shock, covert 
sensitization, and verbal procedures. Instrumental ex- 
tinction involves various problems, as in, €.g, methadone 
maintenance. Positive counterconditioning and other 
stimulus-related procedures and the development of 
alternative behaviors, which is emphasized at Synanon, 
are described. Of these methods, aversive conditioning 
and counterconditioning have had the most success, but 
their ineffectiveness with some patients points up the 
need for multiform treatment. Suggestions are also made 
for assistance to the ex-addict on the personal and social 
levels. On this subject in general there is a lack of 
research which Systematically controls the relevant 
Meus to сеш establish the cause-effect relation- 
etween treatment i i i 
(SO ret). T. Bo. and changes in patient behavior. 
3689. José S. & Zuretti, Monica. 
[Psychodrama with couples.] (Span) Acra Psiquiatrica y 
Psicológia de América Latina, 1973(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 
140-147.—Describes Psychotherapeutic sessions with 
couples, using Moreno's Psychodrama. In Session 1, the 
couple arranges chairs for themselves, and the distance 
between the chairs and their position is psychodynami- 
cally interpreted. In Session 2, the image that each 
member of the couple has about the family is also 
explored by arrangement of chairs and. psychodramatic 
representation. Session 3 is devoted to the troublesome 
member of the family, and in the next 2 sessions each 
member of the couple is seen individually. Session 6 is 
usually devoted to reviewing findings and formulating 
conclusions,—V. A. Colotla. 
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3690. Elkin, Thomas E.; Hersen, Michel; Eisler, 
Richard M. & Williams, James С. (Veterans Administra’ 
tion Center, Jackson, Miss. Modification of caloric 
intake in anorexia nervosa: An experimental analysis, 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 75-78.—Ex- 
amined the effects of feedback, reinforcement, and 
increased food presentation on caloric intake bya 24-yr- 
old male anorexia nervosa patient. Although feedback 
on weight and a point-reinforcement system for weight 
gains led to increased consumption, augmenting the 
amount of food presented in combination with feedback 
and reinforcement resulted in the most dramatic change 
in caloric intake.—Journal abstract. 

3691. Elliott, Thomas N.; Smith, R. Douglas & 
Wildman, Robert W. (Central State Hosp., Milledgeville, 
Ga.) Suicide and systematic desensitization: A case 
study. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
28(3), 420-423.—Applied a multiple-treatment program 
of pairing of target stimuli with specific muscular states 
and traditional systematic desensitization of reported 
disturbing thoughts to a 14-yr-old girl who had attemp- 
ted suicide repeatedly by cutting her wrists. The program 
is discussed in detail. The procedure successfully reduced 
the frequency of suicidal behavior from a mean of 
3/month to .17/month and no evidence of symptom 
substitution was found.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3692. Fernandez, J.; Fischer, I. & Ryan, E. (Eastern 
Health Board, Dublin, Ireland) Behaviour modification 
using token reinforcement. /rish Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 34-56.—Reports results of 2 studies 
in which contingency reinforcement principles were used 
to modify ward behaviors in psychiatric patients 
(N = 11). 37 individual behaviors and 12 group behaviors 
were modified. In Study 1, while contingent reinforcem- 
ent was in effect there was a mean improvement of 
57.7%, which dropped only slightly to 57.0% when 
contingent reinforcement was stopped. In Study 2, while 
contingent reinforcement was in effect, there was a mean 
improvement of 66.5% which increased to 69.1% Y 
contingent reinforcement was stopped. (31 ref.)— Journa 
abstract. R 

3693. Fichtler, Helmuth & Zimmermann, Robey | 
(U. Montana) Changes in reported pain from tene " 
headaches. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), ud 
36(3, Pt. 1), 712.—Studied the effect of tape-recor n 
relaxation training on reported pain in 10 Ss with he а 
headaches. Since no controls were used, а del a 
relationship. could not be established, but sec 
indicated that duration, intensity, and interference 
reduced with psychological intervention. 

3694. Freedberg, E. J. Behaviour 
comparison between early (1890-1920) 


рог: ji 4 
1973(Jul), Vol. 14(3), 225-240.—It is virtually unive En 


f 
presented by J. B. Watson who, drawing on the жон 
is suggested a method of eis 

avior employing the principles О! 
However, dee кетпек” ши Е wait until the Ж if 
1950s for fruitful cultivation. It is argueó for its 
Psychology had had a more than passing respec ce of & 
history it would have been aware of the еше P 
School of behavior therapy which was base 
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Pavlovian conditioning and reached a sophisticated stage 
of development by the time of its eclipse, in the early 
19205. This awareness would have enriched both the 
theoretical and clinical positions of contemporary 
behavior therapy. (French abstract) (34 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3695. Gottsegen, Monroe G. & Grasso, Margaret. 
(Catholic Charities Guidance Clinics, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
Group treatment of the mother-daughter relationship. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 23(1), 69-81.—Formed a group consisting of 4 
mothers and their adolescent daughters to treat the girls, 
explore the difficulties in the relationship between 
mother and daughter, and work to change this relation- 
ship if, as suspected, it was a significant element in the 
daughters raaladaptation to both developmental and 
environmental pressures. Results indicaté that a mother- 
-daughter group is a useful vehicle for the treatment of 
early adolescent difficulties. It is noted that the patterns 
of resistance prior to the coalescing of the group may 
well be typical of the 14-yr-old girl's struggle with her 
mother concerning independence and separation. The 
issues between mothers and daughters were related to the 
ambivalence of both parent and child about breaking the 
ties to one another. This was reflected in the mother- 
-daughter struggle, with accompanying guilt and anxie- 
ty, on the one hand, and the denial of the problem of 
separation by mutual clinging, on the other. The dyadic 
merging with the group as a whole proved an emotional 
step toward the resolution of the inner struggle of each of 
the mother-daughter pairs. The mother-daughter dyad, 
once having surfaced, lends itself to resisting involvem- 
ent with the larger group. It is concluded, on the basis of 
the PU interrelated difficulties between mother and 
daughter, that many daughters will find it difficult to 
Brow to independence until their mothers can emotional- 
ly allow them to do so.—Journal summary. 

‚3696. Graff, Robert W. & Kelly, Francis J. (Southern 
Illinois 0.) A response to Crittenden’s comment. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 
355.—Refutes К. L. Crittenden’s (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 
2) Critique of К. Graff, MacLean, and Loving's use of 
multiple linear regression analysis in their comparative 
Study of reciprocal and reactive inhibition therapy. 

3697. Green, Richard & Fuller, Marielle. (760 West- 
Tod Plaza, Los Angeles, Calif.) Group therapy with 
Соле boys and their parents. International Journal of 

"оир Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 54-68.—Re- 
гота that very feminine young boys appear to be at high 
sa for the adult emergence of homosexuality and 
Tanssexualism. 7 such boys, 4-9 yrs old, were treated for 
fi in a group setting. Their 7 mothers and 4 available 
5 ers were treated in separate groups. Strategies 

d ra enhance masculine identification in the 
„are illustrated by excerpts from ent group 
meetings, Behavioral kA sb ас үне Бау. 
P its interpretation remains to be clarified.—Journal 
ттагу. 
in 3698. Heckel, Robert V. (U. South Carolina) Predict- 

Е role flexibility in group therapy by means of a 

one scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
S (Осу, Vol. 28(4), 570-573.—Assigned 30 male 
Psychiatric patients to therapy groups. A 10-item 
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screening scale was used to predict the appearance of 
role flexibility in the Ss. The Ss were seen in group 
sessions and their verbal behavior measured on a group- 
process rating scale. Correlations between the screening 
scale scores and role flexibility suggest the value of the 
screening scale as a predictor of response patterns of the 
Ss. It is suggested that (a) role flexibility may be utilized 
as a new dimension in the study of therapeutic outcome 
and (b) role flexibility promises to be a major criterion of 
emotional health.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3699. Horan, John J. (Pennsylvania State U.) Obesity: 
Toward a behavioral ive. Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ing Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 17(1), 6-14.—Cites refer- 
ences to indicate that J. Mayer’s physiological and A. J. 
Stunkard’s psychodynamic theories of obesity have 
questionable validity. D. Premack’s learning theory 
approach indicates that the base rates of eating and 
drinking are subject to the same modification by 
environmental consequences as any other operant 
pattern. Dieting as a means to reduce weight incurs the 
phenomenon of delayed reinforcement. The use of covert 
aversive therapy treatments, e.g., suggesting the client's 
vomiting reaction, did not result in weight loss under 
controlled situations. By applying Premack's principle 
that “of any 2 responses the more probable response will 
reinforce the less probable one," the coversant (a 
contraction of covert operant) procedure was applied to 
a study of 96 obese female Ss. Motivation, placebo, and 
reinforcement effects were controlled. After 8 wks the Ss 
in the experimental group lost more weight than the 
controls but all pair-wise comparisons between other 
control procedures were not significant. Apparently 
coversant conditioning has not been proved to be a 
better remedy for obesity than anything else. (41 ref.) 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

3700. Horan, John J. (Pennsylvania State U.) “In 
vivo" emotive imagery: A technique for reducing 
childbirth anxiety and discomfort. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1328.—Reports on the use of 
a spontaneously-developed relaxation technique (vivid 
description of a calm scene) to reduce pain during 9/ hrs 
of labor. Unlike classical relaxation procedures, the 
tension-producing stimuli were real and simultaneous 
rather than imaginative and intermittent.—Author 
abstract. 

3701. Ivey, Allen E. (U. Massachusetts, School of 
Education, Human Relations Center) Media therapy: 
Educational change planning for psychiatric patients. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 
338-343.—Describes a systematic video program in 
behavior change for psychiatric patients. Patients engage 
in short videotaped interactions with a consultant- 
facilitator. These interactions then are viewed, and the 
patient, with consultant help, identifies specific behavior 
that he would like to change. Further practice in these 
behaviors helps them to become part of the the patient's 
behavioral repertoire. Case illustrations are presented 
and implications for an educational treatment program 
for psychiatric patients are discussed. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3702. Jaremko, M. E. & Wenrich, W. W. (North 
Texas State U.) A prophylactic usage of systematic 
desensitization. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experi- 
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mental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 103-105.—Used 
the "blind" application of systematic desensitization to 
common fears to prevent potential and highly probable 
anxiety. 2 groups of 10 undergraduates each were 
matched by Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale scores. A 
placebo control group received 8 sessions of systematic 
desensitization using an anxiety hierarchy of irrelevant 
scenes. The experimental group received 8 sessions, 4 
involving desensitization to live snakes and 4 to public 
speaking. All Ss were then tested for fear reactivity to 
snakes and public speaking. Scores on both measures 
were significantly (р < .05) lower for the experimental 
group.—Journal abstract. 

3703. Kikuchi, Takekatsu. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
A social psychological study of the adjustments of 
delinquent inmates in a public reform school: A study of 
attitudes in the situations of the correctional institu- 
tion. Tohoku Psychologica Folia, 1972, Vol. 31(1-4), 
75-87.—Examined the effects of client-centered group 
therapy in a public reform school. 2 attitude types of 
adjustment in a correctional institution are considered. 
Type-I inmates exploited the group therapy as a shelter 
from formal-informal pressure. Type-II inmates held a 
serious attitude, whether in adjustment or in maladjust- 
ment, to the group thérapy. No correctional effects were 
expected in most of the former, while a fair success in 
correction was expected in the latter. Results with 15 
18-20 yr old delinquent males are presented along with 
case data. It is suggested that a new behavior standard 
such as client-centered group therapy may cause confu- 
sion in a public reform school if it is not placed in a 
suitable position in the organization of the correctional 
planning.—Journal abstract. 

3704. Kissel, Stanley & Arkins, Vivian. (Rochester 
Mental Health Center, N.Y.) Anorexia nervosa reexami- 
ned. Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 3(4), 255-263.—Summarizes salient aspects of 
anorexia nervosa and presents an interpretation of the 
disorder as an active avoidance of food rather than a 
passive loss of арене, with a concomitant struggle for 
power and control rather than a Tegressive return to an 
earlier state of oral need. The patient is viewed as having 
an eating phobia. A case study of a male adolescent is 
presented to describe Strategies used in therapy and 
tactics presented for parents which emphasize the 
importance of control and power as major components 
of eating phobia. The approach is behaviorally oriented, 
the therapist using himself and his relationship as the 
primary reinforcement. (15 ref.) —E. S. Goodman. 

‚3705. Lassiter, Robert E. & Willett, Allan В. (0. 
Michigan Hosp. Neuropsychiatric Inst, Adolescent 
Service) Interaction of group cotherapists in the 
multidisciplinary team treatment of obesity. Internation- 
al Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 23(1), 
82-92.—Describes some of the Process of a multidiscipli- 
nary treatment team involved in the treatment of obesity. 
It is shown how the group therapists as members of the 
treatment team ran into problems. Such observations of 
and intervention in team Process can contribute much to 

general treatment of patients. The fact is discussed that 
medical teams are a major factor in current “big 
hospital” medicine, which would seem to warrant a 
closer look at how they function. It is noted that factors 
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can exist to cause hostile, nonparticipating behavior, and 
external factors and liaisons can lead to conflict. How 
one's particular role as group therapist led to particular 
problems of how one conducted his business with the 
team and how role clarification occurred is described, 
—Journal summary. 

3706. Lubow, R. E. (Tel Aviv U. Israel) Latent 
inhibition as a means of behavior prophylaxis. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1247-123), 
— Reviews research on nonreinforced, preexposure of the 
to-be CS in behavioral prophylaxis. It was found that the 
procedure was used in a variety of species and learning 
tasks (e.g., eyelid conditioning, reaction time, and GSR 
conditioning). Although found under very restricted 
conditions in adult human Ss, it is more easily demon- 
strated in children. It is concluded that there may be a 
useful clinical application of latent inhibition but 
additional research is required to validate the approach 
and identify critical parameters. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3707. Martin, John E. & Sachs, David A. (New 
Mexico State U.) The effects of a self-control weight 
loss program on an obese woman. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 42), 
155-159.— Used self-reinforcement and systematic isola- 
tion of eating behaviors from associated stimuli to 
control overeating in a 55-yr-old woman. A follow-up 14 
mo later showed that a 15-lb weight loss had been 
maintained. (21 ref.) Š 

3708. Martin, P. L. & Foxx, R. M. Victim control of 
the aggression of an institutionalized retardate. Journal 
of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 161-165.—Describes a study in 
which aggressive attacks on ward staff members by iG 
adult female retardate were controlled by the vens 
ignoring all attacks. Self-aggression and object ави 
sion were closely related to the extent of Vic 
aggression. 

88709. Miklich, Donald R. (Children's Asthma КОШЕ 
ch Inst. & Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Operant co 7 
procedures with systematic desensitization in a 5 
netic asthmatic boy. Journal of Behavior Tg. 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 402), eth 
—Used operant conditioning procedures to тр a 
during the asthmatic attacks of a 6-yr-old boy w! ational 
and hyperkinesis prevented the use of сора token 
systematic desensitization. The initiation 0! toes ái 
reward system for relaxation during дн, m 
progressively worsening attacks produced a dec m 
panic reactions and considerable improvement in 
kinesis. 4 ns 

3710. Miller, Peter M. & Hersen, Michel. (Veet 
Administration Center, Jackson, Miss.) Que ol 
Changes in alcohol consumption as a funi 
electrical aversive conditioning. Journal of ave ele 
Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 590-593.— Gave n t0 
trical aversive conditioning to alcoholic consump у 
а 4l-yr-old S with a drinking problem and many Ari. 
Alcoholic consumption decreased under n during the 
ing and nonalcoholic consumption increase 
treatment phase.—E. J. Kronenberger. —— Richard R. 

3711. Murphy, Cynthia M. & Bootzin, е in 

А : rticipati 
(Northwestern U.) Active and passive pa 
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the contact desensitization of snake fear in children. 
Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 203-211.—Eva- 
luated the roles of active and passive S participation 
during the contact desensitization of fear of snakes in a 
study with Ist, 2nd, and 3rd graders (№ = 67) who 
reported a fear of nonpoisonous snakes and were unable 
to touch one for a 10-sec period. Results show that (a) 
both of the desensitization procedures were highly 
effective and efficient methods for eliminating fear of 
snakes as compared to a no-treatment control group, (b) 
stimuli associated with passive S participation were more 
fear eliciting than those associated with active participa- 
tion, and (c) S's initial level of fear did not affect the 
effectiveness of treatment but did affect the magnitude 
of the repeated testing effect for control Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

3712. Obler, Martin. (Brooklyn Coll.) Systematic 
desensitization in sexual disorders. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 42), 
93-101—Applied a modified version of systematic 
desensitization therapy using in vivo stimuli and incorpo- 
rating assertive confidence training to 13 females and 9 
males suffering from severe sexual disorders. Physiologi- 
cal and subjective report measures of change were used 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the technique (e.g. 
Pittsburgh Scale of Extroversion-Introversion and Emo- 
tionality, Sexual Anxiety scale, and GSR and heart rate 
measures). This therapy was compared with a conven- 
tional psychoanalytically oriented group treatment and 
àn untreated control group. Results indicate that 
desensitization was significantly more successful in 
eliminating sexual dysfunctions and reducing associated 
Sexual and social anxieties than the comparative condi- 
tions. (28 ref.) Journal abstract. 

3713. Richardson, Frank C. & Suinn, Richard M. (U. 
Texas) A comparison of traditional systematic desensiti- 
Zation, accelerated massed desensitization, and anxiety 
management training in the treatment of mathematics 
DE Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar) Vol 4(2), 

12-218.—Selected 52 university students with high 
Scores on Richardson and Suinn's Mathematics Anxiety 
tans Scale. Experimental Ss (N = 20) were then 
d a either by traditional systematic desensitization or 
is ipud massed desensitization (AMD). The tradi- 
nU group was exposed to all items of an 8-item 
de PES anxiety hierarchy in 9 treatment sessions 
a wks. The AMD group was exposed to only the 3 
БОШ items in a single massed-treatment session. 
d ts on a self-rating scale show significant, equivalent 
5 ovement for both treatment groups following 
ЖЫ: Pre- and posttreatment scores on the Mathe- 
i 165 scale of the Differential Aptitude Tests show that 
Neun ed performance of both treatment groups 
with о ей, but did not reach, significance as compared 
those с шшен controls. Results are compared with 
Popular, tained in a previous study using а sme 
anxiet on and the same measures but treatment by 

371, management control. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Josephine 02790, Vitali; Swift Kenneth; Swift, 

osp M & Boggs, Larney J. (Veterans Administration 
Social ch enlo Park, Calif.) Controlled environments for 
Society. Be. In Н. Wheeler (Ed.), Beyond the punitive 
J: Operant conditioning: Social and political aspects. 
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San Francisco, Calif.: W. Н. Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p 
$8.95.—Presents a general exposition of the principles of 
operant conditioning and a description of their applica- 
tion in the treatment of a group of institutionalized 
alcoholics. The importance of verbal behavior in operant 
conditioning is stressed. 

3715. Rubin, Gerald; Griswald, Karen; Smith, Ira & 
De Leonardo, Concetta. (Glassboro State Coll.) A case 
study in the remediation of severe self-destructive 
behavior in a 6-year-old mentally retarded girl. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 424-426. 
— Reports a case history of a girl who began to display a 
type of autistic withdrawal and noncommunicativeness 
with others after the sudden loss of her close association 
with her grandmother. The program for treatment was 
based on the principle of an expanding hierarchy of 
positive interests. Self-destructive tendencies were sha- 

and modified through this treatment program and 
the child's life-space was expanded.—E. J Kronenberger. 

3716. Sand, Patricia L. & Carlson, Coldevin. (U. 
Washington, Medical School) Failure to establish 
control over tics in the Gilles de la Tourette syndrome 
with behaviour therapy techniques. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122(571), 665-670.— Treated 
a 9-yr-old patient with contingency management, self- 
recording, massed practice, and haloperidol medication. 
Changes in location and frequency of tics occurred using 
the behavioral tactics, but the tics were not reduced to 
socially acceptable levels. Massed practice appeared the 
most promising behavior therapy.—R. L. Sulzer. 

3717. Sanders, Richard M. & Walters, Gretchen M. 
(Southern Illinois U., Rehabilitation Inst) Behavior 
modification on the assembly line: Collateral behavior 
training. Rehabilitation Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 
19(4), 153-158.—4 unemployed adults participated in а 
study designed to modify verbal output, in a sheltered 
workshop setting, while receiving training in other job 
skills. Increases in verbal output were observed when the 
clients were paid part of their piecework wages for 
appropriate verbal behavior and prompted speech; 
without prompting, increases occurred in 3 Ss. Changes 
in product output on the assembly line were not related 
to the manipulations made. It is suggested that modifica- 
tion of collateral behavior while the client is working 
may be less disruptive to the management of a sheltered 
workshop and more effective for client retraining than 
some traditional approaches.—Journal abstract. 

3718. Schnurer, Anthony T.; Rubin, Richard R. & Roy, 
Alec. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical School, Behavior 
Therapy Clinic) Systematic desensitization of anorexia 
nervosa seen as a weight phobia. Journal of Behavior 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 
149-153.—Reports a case of anorexia nervosa in which 

hobic components appeared to be a primary factor in 
the maladaptive behavior. Systematic desensitization 
produced not only a weight gain, but also changes in 
affect and social behavior. Improvement was maintained 
at follow-up 6 mo later. i 

3719. Shipley, L. Loreen & Fry, Maurine. (Arizona 
State U.) Two approaches to weight control. Rehabilita- 
tion Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 19(4), 169-171.—Stu- 
died a group of 11 middle class women over а 12-wk 
period using a self-monitoring system of goal lists and 
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postcard records. Ss showed greater awareness and 
change in their problem eating behavior as compared to 
а similar group of 7 subjects using the traditional method 
of reduction in caloric intake. It is concluded that 
attending meetings and weight loss are greatly facilitated 
by a method of self-monitoring.—N. De Palma. 

3720. Shusterman, Lisa R. (Northwestern U.) The 
treatment of impotence by behavior modification 
techniques: A review. Journal of Sex Research, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 9(3), 226-240.—Analyzes the causes of 
male sexual impotence and presents techniques of 
treatment within the framework of learning theory and 
behavior modification. (24 ref.) 

3721. Tanner, Barry A. (Behavioral Systems, Atlanta, 
Ga.) Aversive shock issues: Physical danger, emotional 
harm, effectiveness and “dehumanization.” Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 4(2, 113-115.—Reviews and refutes 4 major 
objections to the use of faradic stimulation. 10 is 
concluded that aversive stimulation is no more danger- 
ous physically or emotionally than traditional forms of 
treatment, that some aversive procedures have provided 

> controlled evidence of effectiveness, and that charges of 
dehumanization are invalid.—Journal abstract. 

3722. Thomas, Edwin J. (U. Michigan, School of 
Social Work) Bias and therapist influence in behavioral 
assessment. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 107-111.—Illustrates 
Several types of unwanted bias and indicates some of 
their adverse effects on assessment and planning for 
modification. Although bias and influence cannot be 
eliminated from the interview, their effects can be 
reduced by having the therapist use behaviorally neutral 
interviewing, inform patients of the importance of 
providing accurate and specific information, and with- 
hold recommendations and advice about modification 
until assessment has been completed. Occasions when 
the therapist may depart from a neutral stance during 
assessment are noted.—Journal abstract, 

3723. Webster, Cecily. Relaxation, music and 
cardiology: The physiological and Psychological 
Consequences of their interrelation. 
Occupational Therapy Journal, 1973(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 
9-20.— Presented 1 wk of relaxation therapy to 10 male 


pressure tended to 
decrease over days, with music conditions having no 
differential effect; (c) respiration rate tended to increase 
in music sessions and over days; and (d) Ss experienced 
more nonarousal than arousal feelings after sessions, 
with music significantly more effective in producing this 
relaxed state. Results confirm the hypothesis that 
relaxation therapy is more effective when music is 
presented. The measures used are discussed, and an 
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explanation is offered for the increase in respiration rate 
over time. (17 ref.)—4A. Olson. 

3724. Wijesinghe, B. (Claybury Hosp., Essex, En- 
gland) Massed electrical aversion treatment of compul- 
Sive eating. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 133-135.—Administered 
shock in a classical conditioning paradigm to 2 female 
patients who exhibited compulsive eating behavior, Both 
patients remained free from the behavior 1 yr after 
treatment and had made satisfactory adjustments to their 
life situations.—Journal abstract. 

3725. Willems, Edwin Р. (U. Houston) Go ye into all 
the world and modify behavior: An ecologist's view. 
Representative Research in Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 4(2), 93-105.— Discusses the need to evaluate the 
behavior-modification movement, a special case of 
behavioral technology, within the perspective of beha- 
vioral ecology. Emphasis is placed on considering 
complex interdependencies involving persons, behaviors, 
and environments as they evolve over time. Several 
specific research domains are suggested for the ecologi- 
cal evaluation of behavioral technology. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3726. Wolpe, Joseph. (T. emple U., Medical School) 
Supervision transcript: V. Mainly about assertive train- 
ing. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychia- 
try, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 141-148.— Presents an excerpt 
from a discussion by 3 students and the therapist of a 24- 
yr-old male patient in assertive training. The major 
features of the case are outlined, therapeutic procedures 
are examined, and the need for desensitization prior to 
assertive training is emphasized. 


Psychoanalysis 


3727. Hornstein, Bernardo L. [Epistemology of 
Psychoanalysis.] (Span) Acta Psiquiatrica y Psicologia de 
América Latina, 1973(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 119-125.—Outli- 
nes general epistemological assumptions and indicates 
the need to apply these assumptions to psychoanalysis. 
(20 ref.) 

3728. Kestenberg, Jean & Racamier, P. C. [The 
viewpoint of a psychiatrist-psychoanalyst: Соп п 
the role of a psychoanalyst in a psychiatric Been 
(Fren) Évolution Psychiatrique, 1971(Jul), Vol. d 
528—564.— Discusses the importance of establishing " 
understanding relationship between patients and bes 
Historically, the confinement of the mentally i ts 
institutions did not prove beneficial to the Pe ead d 
although the difficult process of evolution has impro iis 
their chances of cure in the past 50 yrs. wer a 
institution, the psychoanalyst can improve his $ it 
dealing with patients by attending seminars and sul Teas 
ting his treatment methods to outside scrutiny. it 
pointed out that the basic problem of the psychia! ui 
analyst is institutional conduct. Although the CO E ЕП 
therapy fostered by institutions serves to raise pe wi 
10 a recognizable level so that patients can de: i 
them practically, the business end of institutions 1 
conflict with their therapeutic goals.—C. Kokkinis. and 

3729. Loewald, Hans W. [Psychoanalytical theory pr 
Psychoanalytical process.] (Germ) Psyche, p AA 
1972(Oct), Vol. 26(10), 774-798.—Discusses uo 
implications of Freudian theories which are cone E 
frequently by the traditional scientific self-critique 
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self-misunderstanding of psychoanalysis. A new inter- 

retation of the concepts of psychic apparatus and 
object-world relationship, based on recent psychoanalyt- 
ical theories on the earliest ontogenetic stages, is 
presented and analyzed. Static and solipsistic concepts 
are rejected in favor of a theory of interaction centered 
on the phenomena of transference and resistance. It is 
suggested that the new approach narrows the gap 
between psychoanalysis and role-oriented socialization 
theories such as those advanced by the Mead school. (17 
ref.)—T. Fisher. 

3730. Luborsky, Lester; Graff, Harold; Pulver, Sydney 
& Curtis, Homer. (Inst. of the Pennsylvania Hosp., 
Analytical Research Group, Philadelphia) A clinical- 
quantitative examination of consensus on the concept 
of transference. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 69-75.—Investigated sheher 4 
psychoanalysts, when given a systematic definition of 
transference, could agree about the amount of transfer- 
ence expressed, and the basis for their agreement or 
disagreement, when judging the same samples from a 
tape-recorded psychoanalysis. Ss showed significant 
agreement which was higher when the focus was on a 
smaller unit (the “objects”) than on a whole segment. Ss 
also had higher agreement when judging the importance 
of an object and the potential for transference than when 
judging transference currently manifested. (28 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3731. Major, René [Interpretation 1907: Contri- 
bution to the study of the analytic technique.] 
(Fren) Revue Française de Psychanalyse, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
35(4), 527-542.—Presents an interpretation of Freud's 
contribution to the analytic technique. The article is 
divided into 3 sections: (a) family noise and the novel of 
transference, (b) anatomy of the interpretation, and (c) 
the machinery of interpretation. Finally, it is pointed out 
that the technique of interpretation, when used in 
psychoanalysis, must submit itself to extreme detail to be 
effective.—C. Kokkinis. 

3732. Schmitz, Bernard. [The concept of a "'limited 
е. ] (Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 1971(Oct), Vol. 

6(4), 671-677.— Presents the viewpoint of a psychiatrist 
үр the acceptance by psychiatrists of the concept of 
а states of psychological health. The possible origin 
s el concept derives from the observations of analysts 
us eir daily practice who have come to believe that 
TS parts of the individual ego are irreducible. 
Bs 33. Sonnemann, Ulrich. [Monad and Polis: On the 

-critique of psychoanalysis.] (Germ) Psyche, Stutt- 
ms 1972(Oct), Vol. 26(10), 729—773.—Suggests that the 
Rogge of Alfred Lorenzer mark the beginning of a new 
al Ве in the self-evaluation and self-critique of psychoan- 
i a Ist step towards its emancipation from viewing 
ш А an empirical natural Science. Psychoanalysis 
TM inally outgrow the rigid dichotomy of individual- 
ШШ, VS society, an outlived division reflecting the 

5 itional concepts of monadological philosophy and 
CORE marxism. It is contended that, eventually, 
М слова рувів will defeat marxist dogma by its own 
will s ection between psychoanalysis and dialectics 
the 2 ve the conflicts and make it possible to overcome 
xd axis-alien “hypnotism of necessity” instead of 

umbing to it. (23 ref.) — English summary. 
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3734. Timsit, Meyer. (U. Liège, Belgium) [‘Limited 
states”: Evolution of concepts.] (Fren) Evolution Psy- 
chiatrique, 1971(Oct), Vol. 36(4), 679—724.—Considers 
the validity of the concept of limited states and the 
course of development of this concept. The question of 
whether this concept is just a vague idea or whether it 
has substance is raised. It is noted that the term “limited 
state" was first used in 1884 in Anglo-Saxon literature. 
The contribution of this concept to French psychiatry is 
reviewed in the literature. With the practical develop- 
ment of psychoanalysis and therapeutic methods, the 
psychiatric clinic has made changes which have had an 
influence on the concept of limited states. (4 p. ref.)—C. 
Kokkinis. 


Counseling & Community Mental Health & Crisis 
Intervention 


3735. . National Commitment for Mental 
Health. MH, 1972(Fal), Vol. 56(4), 18-19.—Stresses the 
need for continued expansion of mental health services 
and urges the federal government to enact legislation and 
increase mental health expenditures. 

3736. Adler, Peter T. (Homestead Hosp. Community 
Mental. Retardation Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.) The com- 
munity as a mental health system. MH, 1972(Fal), Vol. 
56(4), 28-32.—Describes mental health support services 
on 4 levels: personal friends or relatives; caretakers (e.g. 
school personnel or clergy); professional mental health 
personnel; and state hospitals, prisons, or other out-of- 
community institutions. 4 of 5 federally mandated 
community mental health center services are said to 
involve patient care and work with health care profes- 
sionals. Consultation and education (C&E) activities are 
not, however, limited to work with patients but involve 
community contact with caretakers and their institutions. 
The C&E units emphasize the structure, administration, 
and staffs of these institutions with a view toward 
helping them become more viable in mental health care. 
The units are also considered a sensitive organ for 
receiving community feedback and exploring community 
needs.—R. Johnson. 

3737. Brockopp, Gene W. & Hoff, Lee A. (Erie 
County Suicide Prevention & Crisis Service, Buffalo, 
N.Y.) Crisis intervention services and community 
mental health programs. Crisis Intervention, 1972, Vol. 
4(1), 1-7.—Describes crisis intervention as a radically 
different approach to working with people who are in a 
state of emotional upset. Its history, philosophy, and 
theory are outlined with a crisis service contrasted to an 
outpatient service. Criteria are proposed for implement- 
ing crisis services within a community mental health 
operation.—E. Pile. 

3738. Brown, Bertram S. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Rockville, Md.) A look at the overlook. MH, 
1972(Fal), Vol. 56(4), 7, 9, 11.—Reviews aspects of the 
community mental health center system, noting the 
relative youth of the program and the expansion of care 
already offered. Assistance to poverty level persons and 
the provision of an alternative to extended hospitaliza- 
tion are cited as accomplishments. The Nader Report on 
community mental health centers is criticized for 
drawing conclusions from visits to only 6 of 325 
operating centers, and community involvement is said to 
be greater than the report indicates.—R. Johnson. 
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3739. Budson, Richard D. (McLean Hosp., Belmont, 
Mass. The psychiatric halfway house. Psychiatric 
Annals, 1973(Jun), Vol. 3(6), 64-83.—Discusses the 
diminishing importance of the large institution and 
strong augmentation of small community-based residen- 
tial facilities ccmmonly known as halfway houses or 
community residences. These facilities are being esta- 
blished in great numbers, not only for the emotionally 
troubled, but also for the mentally retarded, the drug 
dependent and alcoholic, youths from broken homes, 
youthful and adult offenders, and other handicapped 
people. It is noted that there has been a large increase in 
the number of psychiatric community residences over the 
last decade. Being an alternative to institutionalization is 
а new concept for the community residence, which had 
initially been conceptualized as a transitional facility 
from an institution to home living. The community 
residence movement arose from the desire to alleviate 4 
basic deficiencies of the traditional institution: largeness, 
universal medical model, a closed society, and isolation 
from the community. The community residence also has 
a potential for goal orientation, according to the 
changing needs of the population it serves.—A. M. Berg. 

3740. Chu, Franklin B. & Trotter, Sharland. (Center 
for Study of Responsive Law, Washington, D.C.) The 
fires of irrelevancy. MH, 1972(Fal), Vol. 56(4), 6, 8, 10. 
—Discusses the issue of community involvement in 
community mental health centers, It is Suggested that the 
lack of strong mandates from the National Institute for 
Mental Health has left the interpretation of citizen 
involvement open, and the degree of participation is 
often left to center professionals. Examples of deception 
and negligible involvement are cited. Genuine citizen 

participation and responsibility beyond token advisory 
positions are advocated.—R. Johnson, 
- 3741. Furth, Mary S. Relationship between poison 
information centers and Suicide prevention centers. 
Life-Threatening Behavior, 1973(Sum), Vol. 32), 131-135. 
—Discusses the common roles of poison control and 
Suicide prevention centers, The need for merging the 
functions and services of these 2 kinds of centers is 
emphasized Journal abstract. 
- Giordano, Joseph. (New York Cit 
Mental Health & Mental Ree NY) 
and mental health: Research and recommendations. 
New York, N.Y.: American Jewish Committee, National 


Project on Ethnic America, Inst. of X 
1973. vii, 50 p. $1 à, Inst. of Human Relations, 


Dept. of 


Home treatment. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
3(6), 59-61.—Discusses home treatment as a Telatively 
new mental health service which Particularly enables the 
community mental health 
readily and treat more adequately large numbers of 
mentally ill patients. 

visiting teams, although 
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of the 5 essential services of a community mental health 
center, have in fact evolved to the role of gate keepers of 
the hospitals. The philosophy of the home treatment 
Program is based on the principle of public health 
psychiatry and the theory of crisis intervention, using a 
mobile team approach. The aims are to provide psychiat- 
ric evaluation and treatment to patients suffering from 
serious mental illness who are unable or unmotivated to 
obtain help from existing resources, and to prevent 
unnecessary hospitalization of the mentally ill b 
utilizing home treatment and other alternatives to 
hospitalization. Included in the way that such a program 
improves patient care are earlier case finding; improved 
evaluation; family involvement; less stigma; maintenan- 
се of ties with community agents; and maintenance of 
ties with family, job, and community. The treatment 
modalities employed cover the full range that are 
applicable in the home. Family therapy is a prime 
approach. Individual psychotherapy, though occasional- 
ly long term, is usually goal-oriented short-term crisis 
intervention. Some patients require prolonged support. 
Drug treatment, primarily using phenothiazines or 
antidepressants, is useful when indicated.—A. M. Berg. 
3744. Henderson, James. (Lakeshore Psychiatric 
Hosp., Outpatient & Community Services Unit, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Community transference: With notes 
on the counter-response. Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, 1973(May), Vol. 37(3), 258-269.— Discusses the 
phenomenon of community transference which is closely 
related to the community's response to a perceived 
stimulus for change in its attitudes, folkways, and mores. 
Often the nature of the community's transference 
expectations of its providers of mental health services 1s 
highly illusory. It is suggested that as this Шиш 
frustrated. the providers of service may well ШШ 
themselves confronted by social forces characterized | 
ambivalence at best, and perhaps frank paranoia. | 
failure to recognize and to deal with союш 
transference has led to the demise of many worthw ie 
programs. Implications for the planning of mental heal 
Services delivery are discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 
3745. Hogan, Timothy V. (Royal Ottawa Но 
Ontario, Canada) Program evaluation in the n 
field: Nature and problems. Ontario Русло 
1973(Aug) Vol. 5(3), 4-13.—Discusses why. рван d 
personnel should be involved in program суша a K 
defines both goal attainment and systems mode um d 
systematic, 6-step approach for evaluation of present 
future programs is presented.—A. Krichev. lish- 
3746. Holden, Constance. Mental health: Estab! р 
ment balks at innovative psychiatrist. et 
1973(Aug), Vol. 181(4100), 638-640.— Describes Ad 
conflicts with city government, legal ацһопнна 5 
other physicians which a psychiatrist encountere! A 
setting up a community mental health ров ne 
upstate New York. Another of his projects, admi des 
Psychiatric patients to general hospitals like any 0 
atient, is also described. ; 
MT Horne, Arthur M. & Graff, Robert W. (йге 
State U.) Married student concerns: Who round tee 
married population? Journal of Counseling Psyc ide ots 
1973Gul), Vol. 20(4), 384-385.—Sampled 1,098 stu Ше 
and spouses on a university campus by а mà 


| 


jonnaire. Married Ss reported their greatest con- 
ms were child-rearing problems, personal and voca- 
nal concerns, communication and incompatibility 
)blems, and financial concerns. Lesser concerns were 
law conflicts, sexual adjustment, housing, social and 
xeational activities, and religious or philosophical 
ferences. Wives reported more difficulties and a 
ег desire to talk to a counselor than their husbands. 
fournal abstract. 
48. Houts, Peter S.; Scott, Robert A. & Leaser, 
eph P. (Pennsylvania State U., Medical School, 
shey) Behavioral objectives in education and mental 
alth: В. Р. Skinner's prophecy. Ontario Psychologist, 
3(Aug), Vol. 5(3), 14-18.—Suggests that B. F. 
inner’s prophecy that programed learning would force 
cators to state their objectives clearly could also 
ply to mental health. Behavioral objectives can 
nunicate to lay persons what is accomplished. It is 
ed that financial accountability, staff utilization, and 
achievement of patient goals can all be enhanced by 
use of behavioral objectives.—A. Krichev. 
3749. Koret, Sydney. (Convalescent Hosp. for Child- 
Rochester, N.Y.) The children’s community mental 
Ith center emerges. Child Psychiatry & Human 
velopment, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3(4), 243-254.—Discusses 
‘Problems raised in the delivery of child services and 
failure of the community mental health movement to 
der the unique needs of this segment of the 
pulation. Several formulations are reviewed as neces- 
_Teconsiderations: the catchment area concept, 
inuity of services, the mosaic of services that must be 
luded, the statistical approach to mental health 
blems as utilized in children’s services, the concept of 
turn to a former level of optimum functioning, staffing 
itterns, and patient flow (including length of treatment 
the concomitant cost factor). Experience gained in 
‘Convalescent Hospital for Children is used to suggest 
$ these problems may be approached. It is contended 
Mat an adequate children’s mental health facility must 
operate from a conceptual base different from that seen 
functional for adult programs and that an administra- 
ely independent children's unit is necessary. —ÆE. S. 


Goodman. 
_ 3750. Lin, Tien-Teh. (Miami-Dade Community Coll., 
1 of Counseling, Testing & Research) Counseling 
ionship as a function of counselor's self-confiden- 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
4), 293-297.—Studied effects of counselor self-confi- 
* on counseling relationships. 24 high- and 24 low- 
“confidence clients were assigned randomly to 1 high- 
‘Moderate-, and 1 low-self-confidence counselor and 
Sither individual or group counseling. 3 counseling 
tionship inventories were administered, 1 at the end 
Me conclusion of the experiment. Multivariate 
ysis of variance procedure was applied to the 3 
ünselors) x 2 (clients) x 2 (settings) completely 
“Omized factorial design. Results indicate that the 

Of perceived counselors empathy, warmth, 
; Es intimacy, concreteness, expertness, regard, 
п. 0Пёгиепсе was linearly related to the level of 
EE self-confidence. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
51. McDonough, Joseph M. (Veterans Administra- 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Making community health 
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work: Organizing a work-for-pay program. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 3X1), 127-134.—Proposes а 
work-for-pay program based on a nonprofit corporation 
to provide community services for deviant individuals. 
The composition of the board of directors, corporation 
management, financial considerations, equipment and 
personnel, contracts, and governmental relationships are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3752. Mezydlo, Leonard; Wauck, Leroy A. & Foley, 
Jeanne M. (St. Lukes-Presbyterian Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) 
The clergy as marriage counselors: A service revisited. 
Journal of Religion & Health, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(3), 
278—288.—Compared the effectiveness of priests with lay 
marriage counselors. 3 groups of counselors were 
assessed: lay counselors, office clergical counselors, and 

ish priests. Ss were 81 couples who were counseled at 
least 6 times. Effectiveness of outcome was measured on 
a 7-point rating scale of a Target Complaints instrument. 
It is concluded that the office clergy appeared slightly 
more effective in marriage counseling than the parish 
priests and the lay counselors. However, this finding is 
tempered by a closer analysis of differences in the 3 
counselor groups. The office clergy, for example, were a 
more homogeneous (“single-minded”) group than were 
the others. It is suggested that the clergymen performed 
at least as well as, and possibly better than, the lay 
counselors when they had comparable training. Differ- 
ences in effectiveness are in part determined by the 
availability of choice for counselors, which existed in the 
office clergy but not in cases of parish priests. Tables 
reporting correlations between reported effectiveness, 
means, standard deviations, and tests of significance are 
included.—F. Hardt. 

3753. Nelson, Ronald H. (Herman M. Adler Center, 
Champaign, Ш.) Evaluation of a team approach. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 263-266. 
—Evaluated the effectiveness of 3 3-member teams 
(school, cottage, and extramural staffs) working in a 
mental health center. It was predicted that each S would 
be familiar with the activities of the other group 
members and view them as both effective and "good." 
Semantic differentials indicated that there was a lack of 
familiarity between teams and ratings of "general 
goodness" and effectiveness within teams.—Journal 
abstract. E 

3754. Niewoehner, Gerald J. (Robrer, Hibler, & 
Replogle, Chicago, Ш.) Effects of group counseling on 
vocational decisions of workshop clients: An incidental 
finding. Rehabilitation Literature, 1973(Aug), Vol. 34(8), 
235-236.—20 psychiatric clients of a private rehabilita- 
tion workshop received individual and group counseling 
while a control group of 20 received only individual 
counseling. Results show that the more group sessions 
were attended, the greater the likelihood that a positive 
vocational decision would be reached. This finding 
supported the agency's decision to continue the group 
counseling program. The study also demonstrated how 
data routinely collected by an agency can be used to 
conduct evaluative research.—S. L. Warren. 

3755. Pressey, Sidney L. (Ohio State U.) Age 
counseling: Crises, services, potentials. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 356-360. 
— Discusses the values of the older counselor in dealing 
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with the elderly and stresses the distinctive contributions 
that he may make if he himself is resident in an 
institution of the old. Such values are illustrated by 
problems met and help given the writer in connection 
with the long illness and death of his wife. Detailed 
diaries kept over a 4-yr period, and sample days recorded 
by another resident-counselor, illustrate the great variety 
of problems and counseling. The counselor should help 
reshape psychological, social, medical, and legal attitu- 
des toward death and contribute to the welfare of the 
dying and their families, improvement of plant, commu- 
nity relations, and research in gerontology. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3756. Ricks, James. (Thistletown Regional Centre, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The shift to community 
mental health as an organizational phenomenon. 
Canadian Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(3), 241-248. 
— Contends that mental health professionals often fail to 
Tecognize organizational phenomena which are signifi- 
cant to delivery of services. A current shift in service 
delivery is the move away from residential care to 
prevention programs. Rather than seeing this as the 
result of “new discoveries,” the shift is viewed as an 
outcome of organizational developments. It is suggested 
that community mental health programs are produced 
by an institution having resources in excess of stabilized 
demands for treatment technology. This process of 
organizational diversification may have the surprising 
result of creating greater tendencies toward custodial 
treatment. (French abstract)—Journal abstract, 

3757. Smitson, Walter $. (U. Cincinnati, Medical 
School) Focus on service, MH, 1972(Fal), Vol. 56(4), 
22-24.—Discusses effective administration of mental 
health centers in terms of fostering staff development, 
evaluating programs and meeting client needs, and 
alleviating situational stress while promoting termination 
of Каре са$ез. 

3758. Stewart, Norman В. & Winl Bob B. 
(Michigan State U., Coll. of nex bee aed of 
decision-making in systematic counseling. Educational 
Technology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(6), 13-15.—Applies the 
tools of systems analysis to allow specific counselor tasks 
to be examined, defined, and ordered. The process 
resulted in the development of a decision-making 
Subsystem model that is embedded within the much 
more comprehensive process model of systematic coun- 
seling.—Journal summary. 

3759. Ulmer, Raymond A. & Franks, Cyril M. (Drew 
Angeles, 


facilities into behaviorally oriented Social training 
1973(Feb), Vol. > 
95-104.— Considers that traditional isi л 
py and the medical model have little relevance to mental 
health facilities viewed as essentially social training 
institutions for disturbed and disturbing Persons with 
limited social competence. If training for community 
living is indeed the major function of so-called mental 
health facilities, it would be as well to change their name 
to “behavioral, social training programs.” An integrated 
4-level training program is suggested which includes out- 
patient clinics, day treatment centers, half-way houses, 
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and community (mental) psychiatric hospitals, (25 теғ) 
—Journal abstract. 

3760. Vriend, John & Dyer, Wayne W. (Eds.). (Wayne 
State U.) Counseling effectively in groups. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Educational Technology Publications, 1973, 
ix, 373 p. $9.95. 

3761. Waxer, Peter & White, Ronald. (York U, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Introducing Psychological 
consultation to a university community. Canadian 
Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(3), 256—265.— Describes 
attempts to provide primary intervention programing in 
a university community in terms of implementation 
stages. Initial focus was dictated by selection of an 
"action facilitation" model of consultation, and the 
appropriateness of this approach to epidemiological data 
was gathered for this community. Intervention activities 
are discussed in terms of sanction to consult, points of 
entry, intervention pou for individual colleges, and 
programs across colleges. Initial evaluation of program- 
ing emphasizes problems arising from intervention 
attempts in the absence of clearly defined areas for 
consultation. (French abstract)—Journal abstract. 

3762. Weihofen, Henry. (National Assoc. of Mental 
Health, Washington, D.C.) All things to all people. MH, 
1972(Fal), Vol. 56(4), 12-17.—Discusses problems en- 
countered in community mental health centers which 
may require legal attention or have legal consequences. 
The role of the attorney in advising or providing services 
is explored. 


Physical Treatment 


3763. Eisler, Jeanne; Wolfer, John A. & Diers, Donna. 
(Yale U. Nursing Research Program) Relationship 
between need for social approval and postoperative 
recovery and welfare. Nursing Research, 1972(Nov), Vol. 
21(6), 520-525.—Administered the Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability scale, a recovery inventory, and _Ф 
emotional welfare scale to 32 male and 32 female 21- | 
yr old surgical patients. Only the report of p 
recovery sabes a to be influenced by the nee 5 
approval (p < .001) Implications for future or 
are discussed as is the patient acceptability of the Ps 
desirability scale and the finding of investigator in Er 
се on social desirability responses.—Journal EUER 

3764. Lewis, Royce C. (Texas Tech U., Маше 
School) Amputations апа amputees. In A. В. bilit 
(Ed), Medical and psychological aspects of se Dp. 
ишы Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 Р. 

13.75. ў 

3765. Newmark, Charles S. (U. North oo 
Medical School) The effects of electroconvulsive үе 
ру on state and trait anxiety. Journal of Cd 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 413-415.—12 ma ah e 
12 female psychiatric inpatients, all with diagnoses iate 
electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) was the approP jety 
treatment, were administered the State-Trait A bat 
Inventory (STAI) 24 hrs prior to the Ist ЕСТ, at 
termination of ECT treatment, and just РПО after 
discharge from the hospital. State anxiety decrease EUR 
ECT and remained relatively stable. Trait anxie T E 
not change until immediately prior to discharge tently 
Significant decrease occurred. Male Ss соп as 
exhibited greater inter-S variability of рео 28 
did female Ss. It is suggested that trait anxiety SCO" 
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not quite so invariable as previously supposed.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3766. Selby, John H. Respiratory diseases. In A. B. 
Cobb (Ed.), Medical and psychological aspects of disabil- 
ity. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 p. 
$13.75. 

3767. Sullivan, Michael F. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp, Nashville, Tenn.) The dialysis patient and 
attitudes towards work. Psychiatry in Medicine, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 213-219.—Discusses parallels be- 
tween home dialysis and work, and the stresses of 
dialysis and those of soldiers in combat. The effect of 
staff attitudes and the need for staff to focus on 
treatment issues are also emphasized. 

3768. Teng, Evelyn L. & Sperry, Roger W. (U. 
Southern California, Medical School) Interhemispheric 
interaction during simultaneous bilateral presentation 
of letters or digits in commissurotomized patients. 
Neuropsychologia, 1973(May), Vol. 11(2), 131-140.—Stu- 
died interhemispheric interaction after forebrain com- 
missurotomy in 6 patients. Letters or digits were flashed 
for .1 sec either in the left or in the right visual field 
alone, or in both fields simultaneously. Ss were asked to 
identify the stimuli either verbally or by hand. Results 
show generally better performance for each hemisphere 
during unilateral than during bilateral stimulus presenta- 
tion. For both verbal and manual responses, identifica- 
tion of right-field stimuli was better than that of left-field 
stimuli, the latter often being completely ignored during 
bilateral presentations. Some evidence was obtained for 
right-hemisphere verbalization during unilateral presen- 
lation of left-field stimuli. (French & German summar- 
les) (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


3769. Barnes, Lewis & Krasnoff, Alan. Medical and 
Psychological factors pertinent to the rehabilitation of 
е epileptic. In A. B. Cobb (Ed), Medical and 
Psychological aspects of disability. Springfield, Ш.: Charles 
Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 p. $13.75. 
20. Bell, D. Bruce; Bell, Beverly W. & Lewis, 
Кы in D. (Social Security Administration, Office of 
as earch & Statistics, Washington, D.C.) Psychological 
pus of heart disease: Implications for rehabilitation 
din ers. In A. B. Cobb (Ed.), Medical and psychological 
Get oF disability. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 
371^ 365 p. $13.75. 
Orei Browning, Philip & Wright, William. (U. 
en ii Rehabilitation Research & Training Center in 
ion in Retardation) A technique for problem identifica- 
973($ rehabilitation. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 
Метр, VOL 17(1), 30-38.— Tests a technique for the 
Dicen оп and clarification of a problem in the 
E 5 of problem solving. A problem occurs when 
conditi à clearly detectable discrepancy between existing 
St st ons and preferred conditions of a situation. The 
2 x P 9f identification of a problem is based on a 
identific ol by F. L. Brissey and J. М. Nagle. The 
Ve and SM Оп the horizontal side consists of designati- 
vertica] «PPPaisive information. The consensus on the 
Aspects, nu Consists of understanding and agreement 
vocati е problem-identification model was tested by 
Paired 10181 rehabilitation officials. Ss submitted 151 
*signative-appraisive statements, e.g. "No jobs 
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for vocational placement" and "Should be jobs for 
vocational placement." The 151 statements were submit- 
ted to the Ss who rated each on a 7-point scale, with 7 
being the highest value in terms of consensus. Results 
indicate that only 2 statements attained group consensus 
in the areas of understanding and agreement, respective- 
ly.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

3772. Cobb, A. Beatrix (Ed). (Texas Tech U., 
Training Center in Mental Retardation) Medical and 
psychological aspects of disability. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 p. $13.75. 

3773. Collingwood, Thomas R. The effects of physical 
training upon behavior and self attitudes. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 583-585.—25 
young male rehabilitation clients participated in a 4-wk 
physical training program in which they were coached to 
break their individual records every day and to give 
optimum effort. Tests were administered before and after 
the program. These Ss, in comparison to a control group, 
showed greater significant increases in physical fitness 
performance, body attitude, positive self-attitude, self- 
acceptance, and positive physical, intellectual, and 
emotional-interpersonal behaviors.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3774. Costello, Patrice M. (Texas Tech U.) Education- 
al and social factors in the rehabilitation of hearing 
disabilities. In A. B. Cobb (Ed.), Medical and psychologi- 
cal aspects of disability. Springfield, Ш.: Charles С 
Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 p. $13.75. 

3775. Cull, John С. (Virginia Commonwealth U., 
School of Community Services) Psychological adjust- 
ment to blindness. In A. B. Cobb (Ed.), Medical and 
psychological aspects of disability. Springfield, Ш.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 p. $13.75. 

3776. Davies, Evan. The use of T groups in training 
social workers. British Journal of Social Work, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 3(1), 65-77.—Suggests that T groups might be of 
value in social-work training as a means of encouraging 
social workers to make greater use of group techniques. 
T groups have been criticized on ethical grounds an for 
their tendency to produce psychological disturbance in 
predisposed individuals. In the context of social-work 
training, T groups have the dual function of promoting 
self-awareness in the participants and increasing their 
knowledge of group dynamics. A procedure is described 
which emphasizes the necessity of focusing on group 
behavior, as opposed to individual psychopathology. It is 
argued that this procedure would reduce the psychologi- 
cal hazards, A brief outline is given of the manner in 
which material produced in the group sessions may 
illustrate theoretical material introduced elsewhere in the 
training course. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3777. Ehrle, Raymond A. (Teledyne Packard Bell, 
Washington, D.C.) Diminishing functional disability: 
Complementary rehabilitation efforts. Rehabilitation 
Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 19(4), 174-179.—Discusses 2 
types of governmentally subsidized agencies, the com- 
prehensive rehabilitation center and the residential 
manpower center, and their functions. 

3778. Fishwick, Lonija V.; Ayer, M. Jane & Butler, 
Alfred J. (Dept. of Social Welfare, Burlington, Vt) The 
effects of specific and general feedback information on 
the speed and accuracy of schizophrenic work perfor- 
mance. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
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28(4), 581—583.—Assigned 60 schizophrenic Ss partici- 
pating in a rehabilitation training program to specific 
information (SI) general information (GI), or control 
groups. A task was given to the Ss, and feedback 
information about errors was provided. Criteria for 
learning were speed and accuracy scores. "Predictions 
were made on the assumption that schizophrenics suffer 
from an attentional deficit and that the acquisition and 
retention of performance speed and accuracy would 
increase as a function of feedback information about the 
errors of performance.” Feedback information facilita- 
ted the acquisition of performance accuracy, although 
optimal amount of feedback differed between paranoid 
and nonparanoid Ss. Increase of speed of performance 
was a function of diagnostic category, and retention of 
speed was dependent on the chronicity status of the 
patient. Sex of the S had no effect on the criteria 
measures.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

3779. Fraas, Louis A. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Topeka, Kan.) Effects of incarceration as measured 
the Taylor-Johnson Temperament Analysis. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1033-1034. 
—Administered the Taylor-Johnson Temperament Anal- 
ysis to 76 incarcerated soldiers when entering a correc- 
tional training program and during the week they left the 
program. 17 Ss receiving dishonorable discharges and 59 
Ss who completed the 9-wk program were compared on 
each of the 11 scales. Changes in scale scores are 
interpreted as indicative of Ss’ increased apprehension 
and perception of more negative implications in themsel- 
ves.—Journal abstract. 

3780. Gardner, Eugene J. Community resources: 
Tools for the correctional agent. Crime & Delinquency, 

1973(Jan) Vol. 19(1) 54-60.—Notes that despite a 
continued emphasis on safety, many correctional agen- 
cies are becoming convinced that society will gain its 
greatest protection by effecting proper integration of the 
deviant into a self-motivating, nondeviant role. It is 
argued that much of this resocialization can take place 
only at the community level, and success demands the 
communitys involvement. The community must see 
deviance as a problem that springs from the community, 
not just as a correctional agency problem. Partnership 
between the community agencies and the parole and 
probation agents often requires a reorientation by all 
parties involved. The parole and probation agent must 
begin to view his work as a community service and view 
other community agencies as resources having potential 
utility as correctional tools. Once this partnership has 
been developed, the agent has the crucial task of 
choosing the appropriate resource at the appropriate 
time.—Journal abstract. 

3781. Goldberg, Margaret F.; Evans, Anne S. & Cole, 
Katharine H. (Boston State Hosp., Mass.) The utilization 
and training of volunteers in a psychiatric setting. 
British Journal of Social Work, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 
55—63.—Describes a volunteer case aide program started 
n 1963 in a psychiatric setting to utilize the talents of 
nature community volunteers to work in a direct 
yersonal, 1-to-1 relationship with the mentally ill and/or 
motionally disturbed. Through the program, the com- 
iunity has been brought into closer cooperation with the 
ospital. Volunteers and part-time psychiatric social 
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workers have helped diminish the manpower shortage in 
the mental health field, relieve the chronicity of many 
patients, and move patients into community placements, 
The associate leader training program through its weekly 
training meetings, gives the experienced volunteer the 
responsibility of teaching the beginning case aide to 
understand his own role with the patient, relate effective- 
ly with the patient, and learn about the hospital 
operations, treatment modalities, and pertinent psychiat- 
ric and social theories. New volunteer groups under the 
associate leaders’ guidance have proven to be effective 
instruments for the expanded teaching and service 
aspects of the case aide program.—Journal abstract. 

3782. Goldberg, Richard T. & Satow, Kay. (Massachu- 
setts Rehabilitation Commission, Boston) Vocational 
development of adults with congenital heart disease. 
Rehabilitation Psychology, 1972(Win), Vol. 19(4) 
159-168.—27 young adults responded to a semi-structu- 
red interview designed to elicit vocational plans, educa- 
tional plans, work values and interest, motivation to 
work, and rehabilitation outlook. Responses were inter- 
correlated and factor analyzed. Findings are consistent 
with similar research in the past so that a general 
proposition may not be stated: career plans, work 
interests and values are better than physiological 
measures in predicting the vocational adjustments of 
children and adults with congenital and acquired 
disability. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3783. Hewitt, A. Lee & Lawlis, Frank. Diseases of the 
kidney. In A. B. Cobb (Ed.), Medical and psychological 
aspects of disability. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 
1973. xiv, 365 p. $13.75. 

3784. Holgate, Stanley & Matthews, James R. The 
gastrointestinal system. In A. B. Cobb (Ed.), Medical 
and psychological aspects of disability. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 p. $13.75. 

3785. Jelinek, Janis A. & Schaub, Mary Т. (U. 
Wyoming) A model of parent involvement in program- 
ing for communicatively handicapped children. Rehabil- 
itation Literature, 1973(Aug), Vol. 34(8), 231-234.—Des- 
cribes the Communicative Disorders and Parent Train- 
ing Program set up at the University of Nome 
designed to meet the needs of handicapped children ап 
their parents living in a rural, sparsely populated "E 
Goals of the project were to provide (a) children wit 
optimum evaluation and diagnostic teaching services; (b) 
parents with information, emotional support, and techni 
ques for assisting in the rehabilitation of their child; ©) 
parents and children with follow-up activities 1n their 
home communities; and (d) a practicum experience ur 
university students majoring in speech pathology": audiol 
ову or social work. (17 геѓ.)—5. L. Warren. — 

3786. Knapstein, John W. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. St. Louis, Mo.) Respiratory disorders and the 
rehabilitation process. In A. B. Cobb (Ed.), Medical аб 
psychological aspects of disability. Springfield, Ш.: Char 
C Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 p. $13.75. 3 

3787. Nurse, John. (Whittingham Hosp. P 
England) The client, the caseworker and the eps 
third person. British Journal of Social Work, 19730 2 К 
Vol. 3(1), 39-53.—When people seek social work Вер 
with problems in their relationships with others to W a 
they are very close and by whom they feel betraye® 
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attacked, or maltreated, the distress and force with which 
the problem is brought are often so great that the social 
worker may accept as substantially accurate the client's 
view of the situation and act accordingly. It is argued 
that this line of action may be misguided or even 
harmful, and that help can only be effective in the 
situations described if one assumes that the picture 
conveyed of "the absent 3rd person" has more connec- 
tion with the client's own inner needs than with anyone 
else. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3788. Overs, Robert P. & Healy, John R. (Curative 
Workshop of Milwaukee, Wis.) Stroke patients: Their 
spouses, families and the community. In A. B. Cobb 
(Ed), Medical and psychological aspects of disability. 
Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 p. 
$13.75. 

3789. Robinault, Isabel P. & Denhoff, Eric. (ICD 
Rehabilitation & Research Center, Utilization Lab., New 
York, N.Y.) The multiple dysfunctions called cerebral 
palsy. In A. B. Cobb (Ed.), Medical and psychological 
aspects of disability. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 
1973. xiv, 365 p. $13.75. 

3790. Sanders, R. M. & Wood, D. M. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Discriminative stimulus control of behavior 
in group settings. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 17(1), 39—46.— Tests the hypothesis that 
Ss with high hostility and anxiety will under investigation 
use more hostile verbs when the discriminative stimulus 
is hostile. Ss were 40 undergraduate girls at Hollins 
College. The Ss completed the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
scale (MA) and the Buss and Durkee Hostile Inventory 
(HI). During the Ist stage of the study, the Ss were 
Tequired to compose rapidly 8-word sentences (the Ist 
word, 1 of 3 prescribed pronouns; the 2nd word, 1 of 2 
Prescribed neutral verbs). In the 2nd stage, verb-pairs 
consisting of a neutral and a hostile verb were used. Es 
уеге openly hostile. The rate of speed was increased 

00%. Ss were labeled as high and low in terms of 
performances on the MA and the HI. The 4 groups were 
high anxiety/high hostility, high anxiety/low hostility, 
Ow anxiety/high hostility, and low anxiety/low hostility. 
е Broups used significantly more hostile verbs 
БОЕ the 2nd stage (р < .05). The amount of changes 
са Stages 1 to 2 was related to the degree of hostility 
and anxiety indicated on the MA and HI. The high 
енор between the scores on ће MA and НІ 
ndicates that the tested traits may not be independent of 
each other.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

“а, Sidley, Nathan T. & Stolarz, Francis J. (Psychi- 
Es linic, Fourth District Court, Woburn, Mass.) А 
Tee dangerous sex offender" law. American 
m js of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 765-768. 
Ke Bues that sex offender laws and other forms of 
| entive detention designed to protect the public from 
thet cane individuals have been criticized because of 
бүз Jectivity. Legislation is proposed that would 
in WE abuse of the laws by the following means: 
is соо criteria of the dangerous sex offender 
ee of predictability, requirement of proof of 
à Me Ousness, and time-limited commitments. It is felt 
а implementation of this kind of law will restrict those 
Tcerated to the truly dangerous offenders and will 
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help avoid 
abstract. 

3792. Storrs, Lloyd A. (U. Pittsburgh) Rehabilitation 
medical aspects of hearing disorders. In A. B. Cobb 
(Ed.), Medical and psychological aspects of disability. 
Rr pin Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xiv, 365 р. 

3793. Stout, Ellis: Women in probation and parole: 
Should female officers supervise male offenders? Crime 
& Delinquency, 1973(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 61—71.—Surveyed 
adult probation and parole agencies in 1970 in the 50 
states, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 89 U.S. 
federal district courts to determine how many agencies 
assigned female officers to supervise adult male offend- 
ers and to evaluate the effectiveness of females in this 
role. Results show that of the 53 agencies employing 
females, only 28 indicated they allowed females to 
supervise male offenders. These 28 agencies reported 
that female officers were able to supervise virtually all 
types of male offenders as effectively as male officers. 
—Journal abstract. 

3794. Wellford, Charles F. (Florida State U., School 
of Social Welfare) Contact and commitment in a 
correctional community. British Journal of Criminology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 108-120.—Explored the relation- 
ship between social structure and prisonisation by use of 
sociometric determination of social structure and a 
Wheeler-type scale of prisonisation in a juvenile institu- 
tion. Using connectivity analysis it was observed that the 
institution did not exhibit a comprehensive structure of 
reciprocated choices; rather each cottage contained its 
own isolated social structure. There was no significant 
relationship between inclusion in the choice structure 
and degree of prisonisation, although leaders within 
choice-structures were found to be more highly prisoni- 
sed than nonleaders. Clique membership and position 
within cliques were found to be associated with previous 
delinquency and incarceration history. It is suggested 
that the data replicate the findings of other attitudinal 
studies that have indicated a lack of association between 
attitudes and action, and the findings of group integra- 
tion studies that have demonstrated little association 
between normative and associated bases of integration. 
The correctional community is interpreted in terms of its 
cultural and structural components which must be 
understood as hierarchically related.—R. Gunter. 

3795. Wieder, Daniel & Hicks, John. (United Cerebral 
Palsy of Queens, Jamaica, N.Y.) A study of motivational 
techniques in the long-term sheltered workshop. Train- 
ing School Bulletin, 1973(May), Vol. 70(1), 43-50.—As- 
signed 66 long-term clients of a rehabilitation workshop 
to a control group and 2 experimental groups. One 
experimental intervention stressed small group counsel- 
ing work with clients; the other centered on immediate 
reinforcement of client productivity in the workshop 
through daily payment of wages. Client productivity was 
not increased significantly by either experimental inter- 
vention. Emotionally disturbed clients significantly 
decreased their productivity during the small group 
intervention. Reinforcement techniques did not produce 
significant changes in client productivity or social 
relationships. Social interaction among clients increased - 
with the counseling group. Positive effects of counseling 
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groups were observed in the clients abilities to interact 
on a social level with other clients. (29 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


3796. Andreasen, N. J.; Noyes, Russell & Hartford, C. 
E. (State Psychopathic Hosp., Iowa City, Ia.) Factors 
influencing adjustment of burn patients during hospital- 
ization. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1972(Nov), Vol. 34(6), 
517-525.—Examined the relationship of a variety of 
premorbid emotional and physical factors to the adjust- 
ment of 32 burn patients during hospitalization by means 
of interview and observational techniques. Ss were 
considered to have adjusted poorly if they developed 
marked regression, severe depression, delirium or un- 
manageable behavior. Prior physical problems and 
premorbid psychopathology were significantly more 
frequent among Ss who adjusted poorly than Ss who 
adjusted well, while greater severity of burn appeared to 
contribute to development of psychiatric complications 
less significantly. Further, the group who adjusted poorly 
tended to have a greater frequency of changes or stresses 
in their life situation prior to injury, suggesting that 
Tecent experience may also contribute to psychiatric 
morbidity during hospitalization. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3797. Aviram, Uri & Segal, Steven P. (Tel Aviv U., 
School of Social Work, Israel) Exclusion of the mentally 
ill: Reflection on an old problem in a new context. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 
126-131.—Examines California state mental hospital 
statistics and research findings to determine whether 
individuals who were formerly placed on the back wards 
of state mental hospitals are drifting to the back alleys of 
the community. Some evidence suggests that the erosion 
of the state hospital system has led communities to 
develop new methods of excluding their mentally ill. 
Viewing inclusion and exclusion efforts as a function of 
Social distance, empirical data is reviewed on the nature 
of attitudinal response to the mentally ill. Implications of 
public attitudinal response to this group are considered 
with respect to providing the necessary incentives for 
inclusion. Taking California as an example, an attempt is 
made to conceptualize and classify actual community 
response patterns in the light of what appears to be the 
development of new formal and informal mechanisms of 
exclusion. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3798. Blatt, Burton. (Syracuse U., Div. of Special 
Education & Rehabilitation) Souls in extremis: An 
anthology on victims and victimizers. Boston, Mass.: 
Allyn & Bacon, 1973. xxiv, 576 p.— Presents a series of 
essays, observations, and case studies on the inhumane 
conditions of institutions (e.g. for the mentally retarded 
or elderly) and the misconceptions about the capabilities 
of patients placed in these closed environments, 

3799. Br. үп, George W. (Bedford Coll., U. London, 
England) Ж (теле! hospital as an institution. Social 


Science & Medicine, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(6), 407-424. —No- 
tes that m ental hospitals in the past have gone through 
ре 9 reform and decline and that recent improvem- 
ents 


1 | the care of the chronically handicapped psychiat- 
ric patient are not immune from this cycle. It is argued 
that this tendency stems from aspects of social organiza- 
tion and from the beliefs of the medical profession 
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concerned with these institutions. (75 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


3800. Chastko, Helen E.; Glick, Ira D.; Gould, Edward 
& Hargreaves, William A. (Langley Porter Neuropsychia- 
tric Inst, San Francisco, Calif.) Patients' posthospital 
evaluations of psychiatric nursing treatment. Nursing 
Research, 197\(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 333-338.— Conducted 
brief telephone interviews with 47 patients discharged 
from a psychiatric hospital 6-15 mo earlier. Ss were 
asked to rate nursing helpfulness on a 5-point scale and 
to give descriptive comments about the nurses’ helpful- 
ness. The relationships between helpfulness ratings and 
Ss’ diagnosis and age, hospital and posthospital outcome 
of treatment, and nurses’ ratings of their own effective- 
ness were examined. Most Ss considered the nurses as 
helpful, and there was no relationship between helpful- 
ness ratings and either diagnosis or age. Poor hospital 
outcome was significantly related to nurses being seen as 
nonhelpful, and good hospital outcome was significantly 
associated with nurses being seen as helpful. Ss and 
nurses were in close agreement in their ratings of 
helpfulness. Findings indicate the value placed on the 
psychiatric nurses' role as a therapeutic agent and the 
predictive value of the nurses' ratings of their helpful- 
ness.—Journal summary. 

3801. Dorr, Darwin. (Washington U.) An ounce of 
prevention. MH, 1972(Fal), Vol. 56(4), 25-27.—Discus- 
ses the costs involved in providing residential care (in 
institutions, detention homes, or prisons) for the emo- 
tionally disturbed. Other costs, for items such as end 
home care and special classes, are also conta 
Prevention of emotional problems is stressed, an i 
preventive program utilizing both profes ix 
nonprofessional child aides is recommended as offer 5 
expanded high quality services at a reasonable cost. —^* 
Johnson. 

3802. Entner, L.; Borzová, E. & Payerová, J. (Р “о 
sychiatric Day Sanatorium, Bratislava, Czechoslov: d E 
[Criteria of admission into a pedopsychiatric P 
sanatorium.] (Slok) ^ Ceskoslovenská Tou w 
1972(Aug), Vol. 68(4), 223-225.—Describes the Un 201 i 
chiatric day-care sanatorium established їп їс ir 
Bratislava and the experience gained there during io 
yr of its existence. The institution has a CAP raed 
children and, so far, 74 were treated and 56 disc ap 
The unique nature and functions of the Mor m 
which represents a compromise solution pend js 
outpatient clinic and a hospital, and the soc! TE 
medical admission criteria are discussed. (Russ! 
English summaries)— T. Fisher. vc Ша 

3803. Esquibel, Edward V. & Kort, Gregorio. (ltr 
State Psychiatric Inst., Chicago) Some prac Ма 
empirical aspects of group approaches in psy Inter- 
facilities: Epilogue on a therapeutic Pom Vol. 
national Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1973( Г helpful 
23(1), 93-103.—Discusses the basic and mos sation 
device of the “therapeutic community”—the fac ae 
of communication of patient needs directly by a unity 
patient-personnel meetings. The therapeutic a spital is 
at the Southeastern Unit of Colorado State WU 
described. Several topics are discussed: (а) tr docu- 
structure; (b) emotional components; (с) therapi sh 
mentation, and training; (d) limitations of the 
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tic community; and (e) future of the therapeutic 
community. It is concluded that the therapeutic commu- 
nity, which ideally is a collection of people gathered 
together for the successful restoration of the patients, at 
its best can be a meaningful approach to mental illness. 
—4. M. Berg. 

3804. Glickman, Henry; Plutchik, Robert & Landau, 
Herbert. (Bronx State Hosp., N.Y.) Social and biological 


reinforcement in an open psychiatric ward. Journal of 


Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 4(2), 121-124.—Conducted а 3-mo incentive pro- 
gram in an open ward in a state psychiatric hospital. The 
average population of the ward was 55 patients; 
computations were based on 8 patients who lived in the 
ward during the entire study. Ss had to complete 4 target 
behaviors (combing hair, making beds, washing face, and 
completing ward assignments) by noon each day. 
Publicly posted stars were used as initial reinforcements; 
later, only those who had earned a star were admitted to 
lunch. Performance rose when stars were given as 
reinforcement and increased even more when food was 
added as a contingency. The program is recommended 
because of its economy in money, training, and effort. 
—Journal abstract. 

3805. Goldberg, Daniel A. & Goodman, Berney. 
(Montefiore Hosp. & Medical Center, Bronx, N.Y.) The 
small-group system and training on an acute psychiatric 
ward. Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Spr) Vol. 4(2), 
173-181.—Describes the use of the small-group system 
on a psychiatric inpatient ward. Small groups composed 
of both patients and staff are used as the integrating 
force for the ward. Case examples are presented. 

3806. Hereford, Susan M. (Austin State School, Tex.) 
An empirical approach to determining space reserva- 
tions policies in institutions for the mentally retarded. 
Training School Bulletin, 1973(May), Vol. 70(1), 15-22. 
—Suggests a method incorporating an empirically 
derived. estimate of "probability of return" as an 
Roue to various arbitrary policies for determining 
n € length of time space will be reserved for residents on 
furlough leading to possible dischage from. residential 
рош for the mentally retarded. The methodology 
во an analysis of institutional policies at l 
i Е ution, including both general and dormitory-specif- 
i tends as they related to resident characteristics and 
astitutional goals, are reported. The means by which the 
саву ОЁ return" approach may be implemented is 
E ed in detail, as is the relationship between the 
int ption of such a policy and the maximization of 

Bene tional resident mobility.—Journal abstract. 

Be Huber, G. (Regional Psychiatric Clinic, Ulm, 
atric ermany) [Future structural perspectives of psychi- 
a тет Germany.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurolo- 
doo шне und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
psy: 315-533.—Outlines the known goals of future 
dx ls с care. Thus far, no general approach to these 
OS аз been widely accepted. Several underlying 
бош РЕ and models of institutions embodying them are 
Шеш red. These include the small psychiatric depart- 
health т the general hospital; the community mental 
ы: the "Danish model," а small psychiatric 
conne si, 470-480 beds) which is а complete unit 

ected with the general hospital; and the "Swedish 
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model,” a large modernized independent psychiatric 
hospital with about 800 beds. The roles of the psychia- 
trist, the neurologist, and the general practitioner, the 
psychiatric training of medical students, the integration 
of psychiatry in the hospital and the university, and the 
special structure of the psychiatric hospital of the future 
are discussed. Suggestions for improvement of existing 
hospitals are made, and eventual acceptance of the 
Danish concept is recommended because it embodies the 
principles of recommunalization and reintegration of 
psychiatry into the general hospital system, (31 ref.) 
—English abstract. 

3808. Jacobson, Leonard L; Bernal, Guillermo; 
Greeson, Larry E. & Rich, John J. (U. Massachusetts) 
Intellectual and conceptual acquisition in retarded 
children: A follow-up study. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(May), Vol. 1(5-B), 340-345.—Conducted a 
follow-up study of 25 institutionalized retarded children 
(mean CA = 118 mo) 13 mo after their participation in 
a behavior modification program. The objective of the 
original experimental program was to provide training in 
the acquisition of conceptual and intellectual skills using 
modeling, information feedback, and social and material 
reinforcement. A control condition was evaluated also, 
in which Ss received 10 hr of social interaction but no 
experimental training. It was found that Ss who had 
participated previously in the experimental program 
functioned at a high level on the concept attainment 
task. In addition, original gains in IQ reported for the Ss 
in the experimental condition were retained, and the 
initially severely retarded Ss continued to increase their 
IQ scores during the 13-mo interval.—Journal abstract. 

3809. Konick, Dorothy S.; Friedman, Ira; Paolino, 
Albert F. & Graham, John R. (Cleveland Psychiatric 
Inst, O.) Changes in symptomatology associated with 
short-term psychiatric hospitalization. Journal of Clini- 
cal Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 28(3), 385-390.—Tested 
the influence of treatment environment on patient 
change using the Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale (BPRS) 
by a comparison of wards within the same hospital. 840 
patients were rated on the BPRS by psychiatrists at the 
time of admission and at discharge. Ss improved 
significantly in all areas of symptomatology. Those 
symptoms that characterized the group at admission 
were still present at discharge. It is concluded that the 
ward on which a patient is treated can have a significant 
impact on how much he improves in BPRS ratings. 
However, the impact of the individual ward is not 
powerful and overall impact of hospitalization is of 

eater importance.—E. J. Kronenberger. ; 

3810. Konick, Dorothy S., et al. (Cleveland Psychiatric 
Inst, O.) Changes in nurses’ ratings of hospital 
adjustment associated with short term hospitalization. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 
577-580.—Used the ratings of psychiatric patients by 
their nurses to evaluate the overall effectiveness of a 
hospital treatment program. The nursing staff made 
systematic ratings of 1,196 patients, utilizing the Nurses 
Observation Scale for In-patient Evaluation (NOSIE-30). 
The patients as a group indicated that hospitalization 
had a beneficial effect on almost all areas of functioning. 
In general, each ward provided an effective treatment 
environment. Results support “a positive evaluation of 
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the effectiveness of short-term psychiatric hospitalization 
and confirm the utility of observations made directly on 
the hospital ward by trained psychiatric nurses.” —E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

3811. Miller, Warren B. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Psychiatric consultation: |. A general systems 
approach. Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 
135-145.— Reviews and illustrates a number of concepts 
fundamental to a general systems model. The problems 
and issues of psychiatric consultation in the general 
hospital are then discussed in the light of a general 
systems approach. It is argued that such a model has 
useful application for the consultant who typically 
concerns himself with multiple sources of data in his 
clinical tasks. (63 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3812. Monnelly, Edward P.; lanzito, Benjamin M. & 
Stewart, Mark A. (Veterans Administration Outpatient 
Clinic, Boston, Mass.) Psychiatric consultations in a 
children's hospital. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 789-790.—Analyzed psychiatric 
consultations of 79 2-15 yr old Ss done in a children's 
hospital over an 11-mo period. Major reasons for referral 
included a symptom of unknown etiology (possibly 
psychosomatic), suspected depression, and behavior 
problems on the ward. Hysteria was the most common 
psychiatric disorder found on consultation; ⁄ of the girls 

had this diagnosis. The other most frequent diagnoses 
were hyperactive child syndrome, depression, and 
organic brain syndrome.—Journal abstract. 

3813. Novotny, Peter C. (C. F. Menninger Memorial 
Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) The pseudopsychoanalytic hospi- 
tal. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1973(May), Vol. 
37(3), 193-210—Argues that the psychoanalytically- 
oriented mental hospital, in the face of problems and 
complexities, frequently becomes pseudoanalytic, partic- 
ularly since a well-articulated philosophy of treatment is 
often missing. A proposal for a philosophy underlying 
the psychoanalytic hospital is presented. 

3814. Pappenfort, Donnell M.; Kilpatrick, Dee M. & 
Roberts, Robert W. (Eds.). (U. Chicago, School of Social 
Service & Research) Child caring: Social policy and the 
institution. . Chicago, Ш.: Aldine, 1973. viii, 333 p. $9.50. 
— Presents a series of papers discussing the history and 
study of child care institutions. Topics covered include 
institutions for delinquent and neglected children, 
therapeutic Programs, detection and temporary facilities, 
and institutions for unwed mothers. 

3815. Rogers, Kenn. (Cleveland State U.) Notes on 
organizational consulting to mental hospitals. Bulletin 
of the Menninger Clinic, 1973(May), Vol. 37(3), 211-231. 
— Discusses the role of the consultant as a specialist, the 
theoretical concepts utilized, and the practical ap- 
proaches. Procedures in the formulation of a diagnosis of 
an institution's problems are presented. It is noted that 
organizational conflicts are often embedded in an 

"organizational unconscious," and that diagnosing the 
unconscious of an institution requires a different kind of 
expertise than that traditionally provided in professional 
mental health training. (18 ref.)—J. Z. Elias. 

3816. Sluzki, Carlos E. & Fiorini, Héctor J. (Mount 
Zion Hosp. & Medical Center, Family Studies Section, 
San Francisco, Calif.) [Evaluation of psychiatric treat- 
ments in hospitalized patients: A follow-up study.] 
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(Span) Acta Psiquiatrica y Psicológia de América Latina, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 19(2), 89-99.— Reports a study in which 
a group of patients discharged from the Department of 
Psychiatry of a general hospital were followed up after 3 
mo (п = 55) and after 30 mo (n < .43). Changes 
Observed in 9 operationally defined "symptom areas" 
were correlated with several variables, e.g., diagnosis, 
sex, age, education, previous treatments, duration of the 
disorder, length of hospitalization, type of psychotherapy 
provided, and clinical prognosis.—English summary. 

3817. Ulett, George A.; Sletten, Ivan W.; Ameiss, 
Albert & Warren А. (U. Missouri, Inst. of 
Psychiatry) Realities and prospects for the use of 
computers in psychiatric hospital management. Psychi- 
atric Annals, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 27-53.—Examines the 
use of the computer in psychiatry from the viewpoints of 

ychiatric patient management and mental hospital 
e management. It is noted that in the optimal 
mental health computer system, these 2 functions will be 
completely intermeshed both for economy and for 
efficiency into a single operating system. An example is 
presented of a recent computer program—the Missouri 
Standard System of Psychiatry (SSOP), wherein the aims 
are: (a) a computerized ps chiatric clinical information 
system, (b) computer-aided suggestions concerning 
patient care, and (c) program evaluation. Medical-legal 
considerations are discussed, including the confidentiali- 
ty of information stored in computer banks. It is 
concluded that the use of computers in hospital 
psychiatric management, both clinical and administrati- 
ve, is a reality now and a rapidly growing prospect for 
the future.—4A. M. Berg. $ 

3818. Upper, Dennis. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Brockton, Mass.) A “ticket” system for reducing ward 
rules violations on a token economy program. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 4(2), 137-140.—Identified 16 frequently occurring 
maladaptive behaviors (e.g., stealing, sitting ог lying on 
floor, and loitering) shown by 30 psychiatric patients ша 
hospital ward and attached a small token fine to eac 
behavior. Whenever an infraction occurred, the S Was 
given a ticket detailing the offense, the fine, and the date 
and time of the offense. The fines were subtracted from 
the 15-token reward that every S routinely received daily, 
and Ss who had more than 15 tokens’ worth k 
infractions had to pay additional tokens to make up the 
difference. The average weekly fine per S dropped ion 
20.8 to 5.5 tokens in 8 wks, and significant differences 
(p < .01) between Ss’ pre- and postexperimental add 
ce to ward rules were found. Results are discussed Fe 
terms of the utility of providing consistent feedback 
patients in a behavior modification program.—Journa 
abstract. : 1 

3819. White, Marguerite B. (U. Connecticut, sag 
of Nursing) Importance of selected nursing d 
Nursing Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 4-14.—Stu: i 
the importance of 50 selected nursing activities 10 
hospitalized adults and 100 professional nurses хо f 
in their care in 3 metropolitan hospitals. AC 
examined covered 4 areas of patient care: (а) phys; 
care in response to physiological needs; (b) psycho 
aspects of care; (c) observing, reporting, and implem 
ing medical care; and (d) preparing for discharge 
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rated each nursing action on a 6-point scale, from 
“extreme importance" to “does not apply." Patients were 
more concerned than nurses in their physical care; 
nurses had greater concern than patients for satisfying 
psychosocial aspects of care; both nurses and patients 
highly agreed on the importance for the nurse to carry 
out the doctors orders; and both test groups found 
preparation for discharge of relatively little importance. 
Implications for nursing practitioners and students are 
discussed. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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3820. Berman, Mark L. (Federation of Rocky Moun- 
tain States, Educational Technology Demonstration, 
Denver, Colo.) Instructions and behavior change: A 
taxonomy. Exceptional Children, 1973(May), Vol. 39(8), 
644-650.—Discusses the lack of studies of antecedent 
events vs the many studies on consequent behavior (e.g., 
operant conditioning, behavior modification, and contin- 
gency management). A taxonomy is presented which 
includes characteristics of an instructor (e.g., warmth, 
sensitivity, and flexibility) and capabilities and weaknes- 
ses of instructional devices (human, machine, and text). 
Characteristics of instructees (cultural background, 
relationship to instructor, number and relationship of 
instructees), measurement of these characteristics, and 
factors in the effectiveness of instructions are also 
considered. It is suggested that research be devoted to 
antecedent events and be as precise and thorough as 
research focused on consequent events.—Journal 
abstract. 

3821. Briestensky, Matus. (Grammar School, Сайса, 
Czechoslovakia) [Effectivity of teaching and develop- 
ment of physical thinking in school practice.] (Slok) 
Jednotná Škola, 1973(Mar), Vol. 25(3), 236-248.—Stres- 
ses the inequity between society’s current demands and 
outdated pedagogical content and techniques which do 
not prepare the student for the reality of living. 
Education which fosters growth in creative thinking, in 
nonformal" knowledge, and in understanding the 
relationship between mathematics and verbal expression 
of physical reality is urged. The process of acquiring 
information and of transforming it, even at the earliest 
stages, into knowledge is analyzed and illustrated with an 
example from the physics curriculum. It is suggested that 
tasks in the physics laboratory should be presented in 
problem form, requiring application of didactic princi- 
ples according to the students’ individual capabilities. 
(Russian & English summaries)—B. McLean. 

3822. Caldwell, Bettye M. & Elardo, Richard. (U. 
Arkansas) Innovative opportunities for school psycholo- 
gists in early childhood education. School Psychology 
geni 1972(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 8-16.—Discusses the desira- 
ility of involving school psychologists in early chil- 
dhood education programs. A variety of services school 
psychologists could provide and possible obstacles to a 
inkage between the 2 fields are discussed. In addition to 
taking advantage of the many innovative opportunities 
available within programs for young children it is 
Suggested that school psychologists can gain important 
knowledge about human behavior from association with 
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young children during the crucial early childhood years. 
—J. McCowin. 

3823. Franks, David D.; Falk, R. Frank & Hinton, 
James. (U. Denver) Differential exposure to courses in 
two majors and differences in students’ value respon- 
ses. Sociology of Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 46(3), 
361-369.—Administered the Social Values Test to 144 
business majors and 67 sociology majors. These 2 groups 
of college students were compared because they typically 
differ along a conservative-liberal social value contin- 
uum. Results show that the pattern of “change” differed 
depending on the Ss' major and the number of courses 
taken in that major. It is concluded that this cohort 
design rules out maturation within the general culture 
and the liberalizing effects of the general college 
environment as a source of change—Journal abstract. 

3824. Krause, Merton S. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ill.) A partial prescriptive theory of teaching 
facts. Instructional Science, 1973(May), Vol. 2(1), 81-112. 
—Uses an analysis of the conceptual components of 
learning facts as the basis for a prescriptive theory of 
teaching facts. Learning and teaching an appropriate 
student role for fact learning in general, and learning and 
teaching for belief in certain particular factual proposi- 
tions in civics are considered. Some prescriptive theory is 
presented concerning the teacher role in civics, assessing 
teaching effectiveness, and training teachers. (80 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3825. Morimoto, Kiyo; Gregory, Judith & Butler, 
Penelope. (Harvard U.) Notes on the context for 
learning. Harvard Educational Review, 1973(May), Vol. 
43(2), 245-257.—Presents a non-data-oriented discourse 
on certain personal constraints in the teaching and 
learning process. Topics discussed include acquiring the 
difficult skill of listening to discover the student's real 
concerns, the recognition that decision making involves 
the abandonment of options and therefore ambivalence, 
the teacher's role image, and the problem of authority. 
—C. M. Franks. 

3826. Roberts, Jean & Baird, James T. (U.S. Dept. of 
Health, Education & Welfare, Div. of Health Examina- 
tion Statistics, Rockville, Md.) Behavior patterns of 
children in school: United States. Vital & Health 
Statistics, Series 11, 1972(Feb), No. 113, 78 p.— Presents 
data collected as part of a broad health study carried on 
between July 1963 and December 1965 regarding 7,119 
6-11 yr old children. Each S was rated by a teacher as to 
degree of adjustment, motor activity, peer acceptance, 
intellectual ability, academic performance, and need for 
special educational help, e.g.. speech therapy, classes for 
slow learners, the gifted. Special help was recommended 
for about 30% of the Ss, but facilities were inadequate for 
most of the exceptional groups. Boys were rated lower 
than girls on intellectual ability and school performance 
but substantially higher on problem behavior, i.e., poor 
adjustment, lack of attention, aggressiveness, and exces- 
sive motor activity. Ss who had repeated one or more 
grades tended to be in greater need of special help, to be 
less well accepted by peers, and to exhibit more problem 
behavior. A strong relationship was found between rated 
good behavior and academic performance, and between 
good behavior and peer acceptance. Intellectual ability 
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and academic performance were also positively related 
to peer acceptance. (17 ref.)—/. Davis. 

3827. Salvia, John; Clark, Gary M. & Ysseldyke, 
James E. (Pennsylvania State U.) Teacher retention of 
stereotypes of exceptionality. Exceptional Children, 
1973(May), Vol. 39(8), 651-652.—165 special and gener- 
al education undergraduates rated a typical retarded, 
normal, or gifted child on 5 dimensions (attitude toward 
adults, tasks, own performance, motor reactions, and 
verbalizations) and then rated a videotape of a normal 
child who was labeled either retarded, gifted, or normal. 
Results suggest that Ss comprehended experimentally 
induced stereotypes but when faced with performances 
of normal children, selectively retained portions of the 
stereotype and discarded some components of the label 
in light of conflicting perceptions—L. Gorsey. 

3828. Talmage, Harriet & Ornstein, Allan С. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago) Teachers’ perceptions of. decision 
making roles and responsibilities in defining accounta- 
bility. Journal of Negro Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 42(2), 
212-221.—A 30-item instrument purporting to measure 
teachers’ perceptions of (a) their own roles and (b) the 
decision-making roles of others in the school social 
system was administered to 102 in-service teachers, 100 
student teachers, and 103 preservice teachers enrolled in 
4 urban universities. Results show significantly higher 
means (positive perception) for elementary compared to 
secondary teachers, outer-city compared to inner-city 
groups, white compared to minority teachers, and 
Student teachers compared to in-service and preservice 
teachers. Only one interaction (Sex x Ethnicity 
X Teacher Group) was significant. Implications of 
results are discussed.— W. E. Sedlacek. 


School Administration & Educational Processes 


3829. Barry D. (Washington U.) School 
bureaucratization and alienation from high school. 
Sociology of Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 46(3), 315-334. 
—Administered | Likert-t Scales to 10th graders 
(N = 3,792) in 18 Canadian high schools to identify 
dimensions of bureaucracy and alienation. The relation- 
ship of these dimensions to 2nd-order (or integrating) 
factors and the relationships between the integrating 
factors of bureaucratic structure and alienation were also 
investigated. A substantial proportion of the between- 
Pus oe n шо was accounted for by 2 

-order factors izati 
ae 9! bureaucratization. (50 ref.)—Journal 

3830. Bennett, В У. (U. Marylan i 
organizing strategies: Сасып En oni Ыш 
and pupil affect. Journal of Educational Research, 
1973(May), Vol. 66(9), 387-393.—Investigated the relati- 
ve effects of distinct curricular organizing strategies upon 
patterns of classroom interaction and pupil feelings 

Interrelationships among curricular, ва and affective 
dimensions of the teaching-learning act were determined 
for 4 6th-grade classes (n = 24 each). Consistently 
significant differences were found between the interac- 
tion patterns of the advance-organizer Strategy and the 
inquiry strategy in terms of quantity of teacher talk: 
percentage of teacher talk, student talk and silence; and 
content emphasis. The 2 strategies were not consistent 
differentiated in terms of amount and kind of teacher 
influence exercised. No significant differences were 
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found in the affective data. It is concluded that 
important differences occurred in interaction patterns, 
but not in pupil affect, when 2 different curricular 
organizing strategies were used.—Journal abstract. 

3831. Brown, Beryl E. (Indiana U.) Educational 
psychology in a teacher training curriculum. Viewpoints, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 49(4), 31-41.—Describes ап undergra- 
duate course in educational psychology at Indiana 
University based on a flexible organizational structure. А 
detailed analysis of the development of the course over 2 
yrs is presented, together with suggestions for organiza- 
tional changes. 

3832. Costin, Frank & Grush, Joseph E. (U. Illinois) 
Personality correlates of teacher-student behavior in 
the college classroom. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 35-44.—Obtained correlations 
between student ratings of classroom behavior and (a) 
students’ descriptions of teachers’ personality traits, (b) 
teachers’ self-described traits, (c) students’ self-described 
traits, and (d) discrepancies between traits students 
preferred in their teachers and the traits they observed. 
Teachers were graduate assistants conducting discussion 
sections in social-behavioral science courses; 55 teachers 
participated the Ist semester and 51 the 2nd semester. 
Classroom behavior was more highly correlated with 
students’ descriptions of teachers’ personality traits than 
with teachers’ or students’ self-described traits, The 
greater the discrepancy between students’ preferences for 
and observations of teacher traits, the less favorably they 
tated teacher skill and the more negative affect they 
perceived in the classroom. Implications for professional 
training of college teachers and for in-service improvem- 
ent are discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. T 

3833. Davidson, Dewitt C. (U. Toledo) Perception of 
instructor in relation to self and evaluation of instruc- 
tor's performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, Mao. 
Vol. 36(2), 533-534.—68 college juniors rated themselves 
and their instructor on the 49 trait adjectives in the Index 
of Adjustment and Values. Ss then rated the instructor's 
teaching performance on the Teaching Effectiveness 
Scale. The correspondence between the average rating 
given self and the average given the instructor across the 
49 adjectives was taken as an index of assumed-similarity 
of S to instructor. The 34 Ss who perceived the instructor 
as being most superior to themselves on the па 
adjectives rated his teaching performance higher than the 
34 who perceived him as being more similar Ei 
themselves. Findings suggest a halo effect in studen 
ratings of instructor performance.—Journal abstract. . 3 

3834. Friedman, Philip. (Northwestern U.) Relation. 
ship of teacher reinforcement to spontaneous studen 
verbalization within the classroom. Journal of Educa 
al Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 59-64.—Used 
Observation Schedule and Record to obtain feque 
counts of pupil-initiated interchanges and teac x 
reinforcement of spontaneous student behavior. Repeat 
€d observations were made of the teacher and 4 std 
in 18 classes at each of 4 grade levels (Ist, 3rd, 5th, e 
7th). The data were analyzed with a 2 X 4 С i 
X Grade Level) factorial design. Spontaneous stude 
verbalizations significantly increased over the pua 
Brades and sharply declined in the 7th-grade leve " 
reliable sex difference was not observed. More Ver 
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reinforcement was given for student responses to 
teacher-initiated interchanges than for spontaneous 
student verbalizations. Stepwise multiple regression 
analyses indicate that teacher reinforcement of sponta- 
neous activities was significantly related to the frequency 
of student-initiated verbalization both to the teacher and 
within the peer group.—Journal abstract. 

3835. Good, Thomas L.; Sikes, J. Neville & Brophy, 
Jere E. (U. Missouri, Center for Research in Social 
Behavior) Effects of teacher sex and student sex on 
classroom interaction. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 74-87.—Compared the beha- 
vior of 8 male and 8 female teachers toward male and 
female students in 16 junior high classrooms during 10 
instructional hours using J. Brophy and T. Good’s 
dyadic coding system developed in 1970. Data show that 
male and female teachers behave differently in some 
ways, although they show similar patterns in their 
treatment of boys and girls. High-achieving boys, relative 
to other students, received the most favorable teacher 
treatment. But low-achieving boys received the poorest 
contact patterns with both male and female teachers. 
Methodological and substantive implications of the data 
are discussed. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3836. Goodman, Marvin. (Board of Education, Bo- 
rough of North York, Downsview, Ontario, Canada) 
Psychological services of schools: Meeting educational 
needs of tomorrow. Canadian Psychologist, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 14(3), 249-255.— Discusses the extensive growth of 
school psychology in the last 20 yrs and future trends in 
the field. While the origins of practice can be traced to 
the beginning of the century, subsequent alteration of 
Services has been gradual and usually in response to 
changes in education. Possible roles, functions, and areas 
of contribution in the future are examined. Appropriate 
projection, however, includes understanding the dynamic 
implications of past and current functioning and a 
commitment to the need for a changing education. 
School psychologists have an obligation not only in 
reflecting "needs, but also in the establishment and 
implementation of appropriate educational objectives. 
(French abstract) —Journal abstract. 

3837. Greene, Mitchell A. & Retish, Paul M. (U. 
Northern Iowa) A comparative study of attitudes among 
Students in special education and regular education. 
Training School Bulletin, 1973(Мау), Vol. 70(1), 10-14. 
—Administered the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory to 29 female special education majors and 46 female 
elementary majors at a midwestern university. No 
Significant difference was found between the groups. 
Findings indicate a need for a deeper understanding of 
training programs and students in the field and for a 
mainstreaming effect not only of educable mentally 
retarded students but of the teachers.—Journal abstract. 

3838. Handley, George D. (Kingston-upon-Hull Coll. 
of Education, England) Personality, learning and 
teaching. London, England: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1973. ix, 115 p. $6(cloth), $3(paper). ; 

‚3839. Lewis, Horacio D. (Indiana U., Latino Affairs 
Div.) To train or not to train teachers for Spanish 
Speaking communities. Viewpoints, 1973(Jul), Vol. 49(4), 
15-29.— Considers the problems of the bilingual Latino 
community in the American school system. It is 
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suggested that teacher training programs should strive to 
equip the prospective teacher with a polycultural frame 
of reference and the proper attitude/sensitivity toward 
the U.S. Latino and other minorities. (25 ref.)—G. Lowe. 

3840. Lightfoot, Sara L. (Harvard U.) Politics and 
reasoning: Through the eyes of teachers and children. 
Harvard Educational Review, 1973(May), Vol. 43(2), 
197-244.—Evaluated the relationship between levels of 
political consciousness in black teachers and social and 
cognitive development in black children. 2 self-contain- 
ed, 2nd grade classrooms in a predominantly black 
lower-income urban school were studied. The 2 teachers 
were chosen so as to have similar backgrounds and 
experiences but divergent political ideologies. Data were 
collected primarily via the Political Ideology Interview of 
Teachers and the Sociometric Interviews of Individual 
Children, including a series of formal and informal 
classroom behavioral observations. The differences 
between the educational approaches of the 2 teachers 
seemed to be clearly related to their contradictory 
attitudes about childhood and these differences were 
reflected in the responsiveness and general development 
of the children concerned. Implications for further 
research and educational reform vis-a-vis poor black 
children are drawn.—C. M. Franks. 

3841. Magary, James F.; Poulsen, Marie; Lubin, 
Gerald 1. & Coplin, Gail (Eds.). Proceedings: Second 
annual UAP conference: Piagetian theory and the 
helping professions. Los Angeles, Calif.: University 
Publishers, 1972. ii, 70 p.—Presents a series of papers 
delivered at the 1972 University Affiliated Program 
conference concerning Piagetian sias id the impli- 
cations of Piagetian theory for preschool and elementary 
school programs, applications of Piagetian theory to the 
handicapped child, and basic research studies in Piage- 
tian theory. 

3842. Wallen, Carl J. (U. Oregon) SATE: A systems 
approach to developing instructional programs in 
teacher education. Educational Technology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 13(7), 27-32.—Describes a systems approach to 
teacher education (SATE) model which provides for the 
fact that teacher education is a 2nd-order training 
subsystem. The vocational model commonly used in 
developing teacher education programs is considered 
inappropriate because it is suitable only for Ist-order 
training subsystems. The operation of the vocational 
model is described, and its inappropriateness for teacher 
education is discussed. The system of teacher education 
is analyzed, and based on that analysis, the SATE model 
is proposed. Examples are provided to illustrate the 
application of the model in program development. 
—Journal abstract. 

3843. Willson, Irwin A. (California Polytechnic State 
U.) Changes in mean levels of thinking in grades 1-8 
through use of an interaction analysis system based on 
Bloom's taxonomy. Journal of Educational Research, 
1973(May), Vol. 66(9), 423-429.—Assessed the relation- 
ship between levels of thinking used by a teacher and 
pupils to determine if the teacher's level of thinking will 
be raised significantly with a corresponding raise in the 
pupils’ levels. An interaction analysis feedback system 
was used with 25 teachers and their classes. A system of 
recording observations was devised based on the 1956 
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hierarchy presented by S. Bloom. Observations. of 
teacher and pupil verbalizations during discussion 
lessons were made and recorded. 2 wks after the Ist 
Observation, teachers in the experimental group were 
given 2 hrs of training in the interaction analysis 
technique and asked to make an interaction analysis 
study of their own class discussion. Student t-tests were 
used to measure the significance of the differences 
between sets of mean scores. Results show the change in 
mean levels of thinking of experimental group teachers 
and pupils to be significantly higher than those for the 
control group. Results further show that there is a direct 
relationship between the mean levels of thinking of the 
teachers in both groups and the levels of thinking for the 
corresponding pupils. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Curriculum Development & Teaching Methods 


3844. Allouche, B. Joélle. (U. Amiens, Faculty of 
Letters & Human Sciences, France) [An example of a 
multimedia teaching system: The teaching program 
with audiovisual support.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1971-1972, Vol. 25(14-17), 830-843.—Includes a review 
of the literature on the integration of program teaching 
and audiovisual techniques. Current experiences in the 
use of programed audiovisual teaching in France are 
described in some detail. Future uses for this type of 
integration in the teaching domain are outlined. It is 
concluded that such integrated teaching methodology 
demands that the teacher specify objectives, analyze 
task, prepare and validate materials, and justify choice of 
media. This technique seems most appropriate for 
certain sequences: demonstration, review, and control of 
knowledge. (17 ref.)—Z. M. Cantwell. 

3845. Andrilović, Vlado. (Worker’s U. Moga Pijade, 
Zagreb, Croatia, Yugoslavia) [Types of activity and 
efficiency of programmed learning.] (Srcr) In Psiholoske 
razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, 
Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.— Tested the 
effects of 2 response modes—covert and overt written- 
—in programed instruction of 32 adult education 
students on time spent and retention of material related 
to economics. Covert mode resulted in a significant time 
їн of about 25%. Retention test after a week gave 
slightly better results for overt written mode. It is 
concluded that covert mode was at least equally efficient 
and that equalization of learning time would improve 
dace. cm for covert mode.—S. Slak. 

‚ Auerbach, Aaron С. (Hebrew U.. 

Israel) The bisociative or creative act in the unn) 
school. Young Children, :1972(0ct), Vol. 28(1), 27-31. 
—Suggests that by understanding the creative act, it may 
be possible to assess the effectiveness of the traditional 
nursery school program for all children includin; 
developmentally handicapped children, A. Koestler 
theory of creativity, as expressed in The Act of Creation 
(1967), is discussed as an explanation for the Осе$$ 
underlying children's play in the nursery school Nis 
Topics discussed include play in the nursery school. i 
role of language, and assessing the effectiveness of 
uu School programs.—A. M. Berg. 

. Blanchard, Edward B. & Joh Re 
Mississippi, Medical Center, Jackson) Genelia ten ee 
operant classroom control procedures. Behavior Thera- 

py, 1973(Mar) Vol. 4(2), 219-229.—Applied several 
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previously reported operant procedures for changing 
classroom behavior in a study with “behavior-problem” 
Tth graders (М = 10). Frequency of target behaviors of 
the Ss in the class in which the operant procedure were 
applied was recorded. Concurrent measurement of the 
same behaviors was made in a 2nd, different class 
procedures conducted in the usual manner. For these 
older children, tangible rewards and punishments were 
generally effective in improving behavior, whereas the 
efficacy of teacher attentional variables was specific to 
the teacher. Although there was no generalization of 
improvement due to manipulations of teacher attention, 
there was significant generalization of improvement 
resulting from the contingent administration of tangible 
rewards and punishments. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3848. Bull, Shellagh С. & Dizney, Henry F. (О. 
Oregon) Epistemic curiosity-arousing prequestions: 
Their effect on long-term retention. Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 45-49.—Exami- 
ned the effects on the long-term retention of incidental 
and relevant material of prequestions of high and low 
arousal potential. 94 undergraduates were divided into 4 
treatment groups (high, low, exhortation, and control). 
All Ss read the same 19-paragraph article and took a 
retention test 1 wk later. Results were in the predicted 
direction with the high-epistemic-curiosity group scoring 
highest. Although an analysis of variance showed no 
overall treatment effect, a Dunnett test revealed that the 
high-epistemic-curiosity-arousing prequestions facilita- 
ted learning significantly more than did no prequestions. 
A t test revealed that the prequestion groups retained 
significantly more relevant than incidental material. The 
effect of question type (degree of curiosity arousal) and 
question relevance on retention are discussed. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3849. Carson, R. B.; Johnson, Е. T. & Oliva, Е. D. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) The open area school: 
Facilitator for or obstacle to instructional objectives. 
Journal of Education, Boston, 1973(Feb), Vol. 155(3), 
18-30.—Studied whether open area schools differed 
from traditional schools in terms of teachers' instruction- 
al objectives and perceived impediments to achieving 
such objectives. Questionnaires were administered to 212 
teachers from 14 elementary schools in the Calgary 
public school system. Wilcoxon's T tests were performed 
to compare ranking assigned to objectives and impedi- 
ments by teachers in 5 open area schools, 4 quasi-0pen 
area schools, and 5 traditional schools. 7 out of a 
possible 39 comparisons were significant for the objecti- 
ves, and 9 out of 33 for the impediments.—C. Knapper 

3850. Corley, Melvin R. & Allen, John J. (U. Texas) 
The effectiveness of direct graphical entry of topoloE" 
cal and geometric data. Behavior Research Methods 
Instrumentation, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 197-199 Can 
out a study with 10 engineering professors and studeni Я 
to determine the feasibility of making interactive 
graphics terminals available for computer-aided ms 
ton in engineering and science courses. АП of ui 
methods used demonstrated low error rates—Jow™ 
abstract. БЕС al 

3851. Elkonin, D. B. (Academy of Pedag 
Science, Inst. of General & Pedagopical Psychology 
Moscow, USSR) [Psychological and pedagogical Р 
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lems in the system of developed teaching.] (Slok) 
Jednotná Skola, 1973(Mar), Vol. 25(3), 211-223.—Com- 
ments on the upsurge in psychological, scientific, and 
technical progress, specifically in learning theories, 
cybernetics, electronic teaching devices, and global 
television and radio communication via satellite. It is 
suggested that such progress should be paralleled in the 
field of education and applied to a system of teaching 
development. To this end research is reviewed which 
examines the fundamental generalization systems neces- 
sary for orientation in a field of reality and demonstrates 
the establishment of initial teaching process phases 
which induce a change in the learning capabilities of 
children and the evolution of a new kind of thinking. 
(Russian & English summaries)—B. McLean. 

3852. Elder, S. Thomas & Elder, Eleanor S. (Louisiana 
State U., New Orleans) Final field-test results of 
Traditional logic and the Venn Diagram: A programmed 
introduction. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 41(3), 12-16.— Conducted 2 field experi- 
ments with college freshmen (n = 29) and high school 
students (n = 32) to investigate the teaching effective- 
ness of a programed text, the Traditional Logic and the 
Venn Diagram: A Programmed Introduction. Criterion 
test scores from both experiments were generally 90% or 
above and did not appear to be correlated with 
achievement. It is concluded that (a) the data clearly 
demonstrate the teaching effectiveness of this program 
and (b) the text may be used with almost equal success at 
the secondary school and college levels.—Journal 
abstract. 

3853. Fretz, Bruce R. & Johnson, Warren R. (U. 
Maryland, Children's Physical Developmental Clinic) 
Behavioral changes in children participating in a 
physical developmental clinic. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 855-862.—Compared 22 
male 5-10 yr olds participating in an 8-wk clinic program 
focused on neuromotor perceptual training with 1 
waiting-list controls for changes in physical activity level, 
verbal activity level, dependency, and aggression. In- 
creased activity levels were expected in association with 
peers and clinic staff and decreased activity levels in 
association with a “mother-busy” situation. Of 15 
significant effects obtained, 12 were in the hypothesized 
directions. Results provide empirical evidence of pre- 
vious anecdotal reports of the parents and teachers of the 
clinic participants.—Journal abstract. 

3854. Galen, Harlene. (Hainesport Public School, 
NJ.) A matter of life and death. Young Children, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 27(6), 351-356.—Presents practical 
guidelines for teachers in handling the subject of death 
with preschool children. There is justification for 
including the topic of death in the curriculum, as 
indicated by research about children’s discoveries of and 
Teactions to death. To help the teacher fulfill his role in 
treating the subject of death, guidelines are proposed for 
(a) assuming the proper perspective, (b) encouraging 
children’s comprehension of the facts about death, and 
(c) fostering children’s expressions of emotion concern- 
ing death. Common defense mechanisms of children to 
Protect themselves from thinking about death are 
discussed. These include feeling and acting aggressively, 
denying a person's death, having guilt feelings about a 
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death, regressing to an earlier stage of development, 
transferring the fear of death to some less threatening 
situation, and actively seeking a replacement for a dead 
loved one. An annotated bibliography is included. (19 
tef.)—A. M. Berg. 

3855. Grant, Carl A. (U. Wisconsin) Black studies 
materials do make a difference. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(May), Vol. 66(9), 400-404.—Examined 
the effect of relevant curriculum materials upon the self 
concept, achievement, and school attendance of 998 
black 3rd and 6th graders enrolled in 10 randomly 
selected inner-city schools and 39 heterogeneously | 

ouped classrooms. A control group design was esta- 
blished. To measure the effects of relevant materials, 3 
instruments were utilized: the How I Feel About Myself 
Inventory, the Metropolitan Reading Test, and atten- 
dance form. There were positive statistically significant 
differences in the achievement and attendance of Ss in 
the experimental group. However, there were no statisti- 
cally significant differences in the self concept of 
experimental and control Ss as measured by the How I 
Feel About Myself Inventory. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3856. Hammerman, Ann & Morse, Susan. (St. Paul 
Nursery School, Ithaca, N.Y.) Open teaching: Piaget in 
the classroom. Young Children, 1972(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 
41—54.— Discusses 3 general theoretical principles that 
can be extracted from Piaget's theory and applied to 
early childhood education: (a) Knowledge comes from | 
the child's own actions. (b) Knowledge can be divided | 
into different areas—physical, social, and logico-mathe- 
matical. (c) Intellectual development occurs in qualitati- 
vely different stages. To illustrate these principles and 
what can happen when they are put into practice, an 
experience shared by a teacher and a 4-yr-old child is 
described. The teacher's role was clarified in terms of the 
basis for on-going decision making. It is suggested that 
Piaget's theoretical approach to learning gives, to 
preschool teachers, intellectual reasons to have the 
courage to stand back a while and watch the children do 
their own learning. This approach is not a passive stance 
to the classroom. It is actively expressed in the way the 
teacher sets up the classroom materials, the experiences 
she makes available in the room and, most importantly, 
in her ongoing questioning, collaboration, and encoura- 
gement. It is concluded that Piaget's theory about how 
young children learn and its implications offers a 
profound basis for teachers who feel the need to redefine 
their own role and that of the learner in the light of the 

resent dilemma in education.—A. M. Berg. 

3857. Hungerland, Jacklyn E. A career-oriented, free- 
flow, peer-instructional system. HumRRO Professional 
Paper, 1973(Jun), No. 6-73, 11 p.—Describes a peer- 
instructional system for vocational education which is 

erformance oriented, self-paced, and free-flowing, and 
which provides for career progression. The model system 
was developed for the office cluster of business occupa- 
tions, but has relevance for other curricula. Incorporated 
in the model are definitive measures for quality control 
and accountability —Journal abstract. 

3858. Kohlberg, Lawrence. (Harvard U.) A develop- 
mental approach to school psychology. School Psycholo- 
gy Digest, 1972(Sum), Vol. 1(3), 3-7.—Discusses how 
school psychologists can assist schools in contributing to 
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the development of all children rather than dealing only 
with those who are labeled as problems. Instead of a 
mental health and treatment model, a community mental 
health approach is recommended with stress placed on 
moral and psychological education within the classroom 
group. It is suggested that while moral education may 
have a negative connotation to school psychologists, they 
could be of great assistance to teachers who must and do 
act as moral educators. Brief examples are given of the 
cognitive developmental approach to moral development 
applied to classroom settings.—J. McCowin. 

3859. Langer, Inghard; Schulz v. Thun, Friedemann; 

Meffert, Jörg & Tausch, Reinhard. (О. Hamburg, 
Psychological Inst, W. Germany) [Characteristics of 
intelligibility of written information and instruction 
texts.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Ange- 
wandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(2), 269-286.—28 
different versions of texts for teaching pupils in the 6th 
grade to fill out money orders and to learn about the 
legal definitions of various crimes, burglary, robbery, 
embezzlement, abetting, and receiving stolen property, 
were judged by 80 students on 18 bipolar characteristics, 
e.g, too short-too long, easily understandable-difficult 
to understand. A factor analysis of the intercorrelation 
matrix yielded 4 factors: simplicity, stimulation, structu- 
re, and shortness. Tests of the material with 902 12-14 yr 
old pupils indicated that simple, well-structured and 
short versions were most successful. Fascinating style 
improved intelligibility only when the text was well 
structured. Student-teachers, asked to predict the suc- 
cessfulness of different versions before the actual tests 
were undertaken, overestimated the effect of a fascinat- 
ing style and underestimated the value of short, precise 
versions. (English & French summaries) (19 ref.) —W. J. 
Koppitz. 

3860. Lapp, Diane K. (Boston U.) Can elementary 
teachers write behavioral objectives? Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, 1973(Feb), Vol. 155(3), 31-44.—102 elemen- 
tary school teachers from 2 midwestern cities completed 
the Behavioral Objectives Writing Skills Test, devised by 
the author to assess skill in writing behavioral objectives 
according to 3 criteria: the external conditions under 
which a specified behavior occurs, the terminal behavior 
concerned, and the acceptable performance level. Only 
875 of Ss achieved criterion level performance on the 
total test, and there was an inverse relation between 
years of teaching experience and test scores. Compari- 
sons between scores for teachers in 4 different curricu- 
lum areas revealed no significant differences. Teachers 
more often included the criterion of terminal behavior 
than the other 2 criteria, but there were no significant 
interaction effects between curriculum areas and differ- 
ent criteria. —C. Knapper. 

3861. Leonard, Laurence B. (U. Pittsburgh) Referen- 
tial effects on articulatory learning. Language & Speech, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 44-56.—Examined the effects of 
referent changes on the articulatory learning of familiar 
words by 2 groups of 5-10 yr olds (М = 8). Ss learned 

correct articulatory productions of /s/ in /saln/ and 
/sald/ in sequences ranging from single-word imitation 
to spontaneous production in connected discourse. 1 
group was presented with new definitions and pictorial 
referents when learning the utterances /saIn/ and /saln/ 
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while the other group learned /salIn/ and /sald/ in the 
familiar semantic context. Results suggest that the 
articulatory response /s/ in /saIn/ and /sald/ may be 
learned more effectively when a nonsense referent is 
assigned to /saln/ and /sald/ than when the original 
meaning referent is maintained. Correct /s/ productions 
learned in this nonsense context, however, did not 
readily generalize to original semantic contexts, indicat- 
ing that additional training must be provided to establish 
these correct productions when the phonemic configura- 
tions /saIn/ and /sald/ are under the stimulus control of 
the original, meaningful referent. It appears that /s/ 
productions learned in the original context were general- 
ized more easily to other meaningful words than /s/ 
productions learned in the nonsense context.—Journal 
abstract. 

3862. Levin, Joel R. (U. Wisconsin, Research & 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning, Madison) 
Inducing comprehension in poor readers: А test of a 
recent model. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 19-24.—Gave printed ог picture 
stories to 54 4th graders, subsequently classified on the 
basis of reading ability. Half of the Ss given the printed 
version received a visual imagery organizational strategy 
prior to studying the passage. As predicted, imagery 
organization facilitated comprehension of the story, with 
the strategy being differentially effective for 2 kinds of 
poor readers. Ss with adequate vocabulary skills benefi- 
ted more from imagery instructions than those with 
inadequate skills. Implications of this interaction are 
discussed with regard to the design of future strategy- 
training experiments.—Journal abstract. " 

3863. Livingston, Samuel A., et al. The Hopkins 
Games Program: Final report on seven years of 
research. Center for Social Organization of Schools 
Report, Johns Hopkins University, 1973(Jun), No. 155, 28 
p.—Summarizes findings of the Academic Games 
Program which conducted research from 1966-1973. The 
socializing effects of game playing, feasibility of games 
as environments for social and behavioral research an 
theory development, and effectiveness of games as а 
method of teaching were investigated. A theoretical 
rationale for this research is presented, and its findings 
are summarized. (153 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3864. Loftus, Elizabeth F. (New School 
Research) Teaching young children how to use а 
computer-based Teletype as a ‘‘desk calculator. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 204-208.—Reports research, con- 
ducted with samples of Sth and 6th graders, designed to 
teach students how to use a computer-based Teletype as 
a calculator to solve arithmetic problems. A specific use 
was examined for the desk-calculator program: à series 
of word problems was presented to the Ss and solutions 
were anal to determine the variables related to 
problem difficulty.—Journal abstract. f 

3865. MacDonald-Ross, Michael. (Open U., Inst. 0 
Educational Technology, Bletchley, England) Beha 
vioural objectives: A critical review. Instructional ERE 
се, 1973(May), Vol. 2(1) 1-51.—Distinguishes ane 
describes 2 kinds of systematic approach to education’ 
the feedforward prescription mode and the feedbac 
cyclical mode. The cases for and against behavior 


for Social 
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objectives are discussed in detail, and it is concluded that 
the strongest claims made for them cannot stand. 
Objectives do not prescribe the design of the educational 
system or the validity of test items, and there are no 
satisfactory principles for deriving relevant objectives. 
These and other criticisms arise from deficiencies 
inherent in the conceptual framework of the systematic 
approach. In particular, the system is based on a 
poverty-stricken model of student-teacher interaction 
and lists of behaviors that can never adequately 
represent the structure of knowledge. These conclusions 
appear to demolish the stronger feedforward prescrip- 
tions and weaken the softer cyclical approach. It is 
suggested that the application of behavioral objectives to 
education should be tempered by an understanding of 
their limitations. (96 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3866. MacMillan, Donald L.; Forness, Steven R. & 
Trumbull, Barbara M. (U. California, Riverside) The role 
of punishment in the classroom. Exceptional Children, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 40(2), 85-96.— Challenges the notion that 
punishment has either no lasting effect on behavior or 
detrimental effects. The limitations of extinction and 
counterconditioning are discussed along with situations 
in which punishment is the better alternative for 
eliminating particular behaviors. Variables suggested to 
alter the effectiveness of punishment, including timing, 
consistency, intensity, adaptation to punishment, alter- 
native means of obtaining a goal, relationship between 
punishing agent and recipient, and cognitive variables. 
(60 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3867. Milson, James L. (U. Texas, El Paso) Science 
and the below average student: The effect of curriculum 
materials on attitudes. Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, 1973(Spr), Vol. 41(3), 37-48.—Developed science 
сеи materials designed to improve the attitudes of 
M average high school students based on a survey of 
their strengths and weaknesses. Ss were 9th and 10th 
pader (N = 49) in 6 physical science classes who had 
Q cares of less than 100, reading achievement below 
Fal placement, and 8th-grade science averages of C or 
E ow. 5 semantic differential scales were used to 
Rh pre- and postinstruction attitudes toward 
Pid P class, science laboratory, school, science teacher, 
the topic of the materials in the 3 classes receiving 
ШЕ ОНА and in the 3 control classes. Results show 
an i who received the materials demonstrated signifi- 
eck in attitudes toward science class and 

a ne laboratory. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

i Pemjean, Alfredo; Montenegro, Hernan; 
ci PR Juan & Daniels B., Gabriela. (Psychiatric 
every Antofagasta, Chile) [Sensorial deprivation: A 
youn Mare Program to be developed with preschool 
Psi ped of low socioeconomic level.] (Span) Acta 
Vol. 19 od у Psicologia de América Latina, 1973(Apr), 
EC | 109-118.—Discusses a number of studies on 
environ eprivation, focusing on the possibility of 
arias mental enrichment to counteract the lack of 
toca stimulation in preschool youngsters of low 
Meme cn: level. An ongoing program in the slums is 
‘Eicher which has minimum available resources; the 
Professio; n каш aen d T 
EE people and the parents are in charge of the 

ту schools. (18 ref.) —English summary. 
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3869. Reid, Jackson B.; Palmer, Richard L.; Whitlock, 
Joe & Jones, Jean. (U. Texas) Computer-assisted-in- 
struction nce of student pairs as related to 
individual differences. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 65-73.—Investigated performance 
in computer-assisted instruction (CAI) in scientific 
notation and exponentiation for 81 pairs of undergra- 
duate algebra students paired by sex and test anxiety. 
Scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test mathematics 
section, Sarason’s Test Anxiety Scale, Sutter’s CAI-Math 
Attitude Survey, and the Achievement via Independence, 
Dominance, Flexibility, and Sociability scales of the 
California Psychological Inventory were obtained, Low- 
anxiety and male pairs learned faster, while mixed sex 
and anxiety level pairs tended toward lesser achievem- 
ent. High math aptitude pairs and high sociability pairs 
performed better. Achievement motivation, flexibility, 
and attitude toward CAI affected performance in certain 
subgroups. Dominance did not correlate significantly 
with performance.—Journal abstract. 

3870. Rivenc, Paul. [Towards a semiotic approach of 
“audiovisual discourse” in methods of linguistic 
learning.] (Fren) Journal de Psychologie Normale et 
Pathologique, 1973(Jan), No. 1-2, 189-207.—The teach- 
ing of living languages has resorted more and more to 
audiovisual methods which offer teachers and students a 
coded substitute of situations involving linguistic com- 
munications. Different functions of the audiovisual 
method of teaching are analyzed. (22 ref.) 

3871. Scherman, Avraham & Scherman, Marion. (U. 
Hartford) Free-choice, final performance and attitudes 
toward different types of programmed instruction. 
Journal of Education, Boston, 1973(Feb), Vol. 155(3), 
56-63.—136 students in a counselling course were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 modes of instruction. For 3 
groups teaching was by prose text, linear programed 
instruction, or branching programed instruction, respec- 
tively. Students in a 4th group were allowed to choose 
from among these 3 options the mode of instruction they 
preferred. Ss were given pre- and post-multiple choice 
tests to measure retention of information and its 
application to new situations, Attitudes and motivation 
were assessed by questionnaire. The free-choice group 
showed significantly more information gain than either 
of the programed instruction groups, and had positive 
attitudes to their chosen mode of instruction. Ss from the 
linear group reacted positively to the course, but 
performed no better than other groups. Males had 
particularly positive attitudes to programed instruction 
compared with females, who found this instructional 
mode neither interesting nor stimulating.—C. Knapper. 

3872. Siegel, Howard B. (Baruch Coll., City О. New 
York) McLuhan, mass media, and education. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 41(3), 68—70. 
Presented a lesson in Gestalt theory to college students 
(N = 48) by means of lecture, videotape, audiotape, or 
printed notes. The effectiveness of the various mass 
media was compared by giving Ss an examination on the 
material. The group with the printed notes performed 
best, followed by the lecture and videotape groups who 
fared equally well. The audiotape group did the poorest. 
A test of prolonged retention 2 mo later revealed that 
each group showed a significant drop in level of 
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retention, but the relationship between the various 
medias remained the same. The general findings gave no 
support to M. McLuhan’s theory that “the medium is the 
message." The content of the material and the attitude of 
the Ss greatly influenced the effectiveness of the media. 
—Journal abstract. 

3873. Simpson, Elizabeth J. (Dept. of Health, Educa- 
tion, & Welfare, Curriculum Center for Occupational & 
Adult Education, Washington, D.C.) The home as a 
career education center. Exceptional Children, 
1973(May), Vol. 39(8), 626-630.—Describes advantages 
of a home-based educational system for developing 
children's concepts of work and leisure, training young 
persons and adults for occupational competency, prepar- 
ing older workers for new careers, developing competen- 
cies of men and women for their homemaking and 
family life responsibilities, serving in unique ways the 
career education needs of exceptional children, and 
promoting personal development and a sense of worth 
for persons of all ages.—Journal abstract. 

3874. Sprinthall, Norman A. (U. Minnesota) The 
adolescent as a psychologist: An application of Kohl- 
berg to a high school curriculum. School Psychology 
Digest, 1972(Sum), Vol. 1(3), 8-14.—Describes a pro- 
gram designed to promote ego development in teenagers 
through regular classroom learning experiences. A series 
of high school classes in psychology, including a seminar 
and practicum, were based on the stage theories of 
Kohlberg and Piaget. An attempt was made to expand 
social role participation and provide a broadened 
experience, focusing on both the meaning of "self" and 

the understanding of others. It is suggested that this 
роле provides a new framework for intervention 
through programs and classes in psychological and 
moral education.—J. McCowin. 

3875. Strang, Harold R. (U. Virginia, School of 
Education) Pictorial and verbal media in self-instruction 
of procedural skills. AV Communication Review, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 21(2), 225-232 —12 vocational high 
School students repaired automobile distributors by 
following a sequence of pictures showing the repair 

process broken down into 2 Steps. An instructor assisted 
When necessary. In a second study, 3 groups of 12 
students each learned the repair skill with the pictures 
augmented by verbal instruction presented in print, 
orally, or both. The oral presentation was on tape. The 
picture-only students finished faster but Tequired assis- 
tance on about ¥, of the Steps. Overall, under verbally 
augmented picture instruction students required only 
20% of the instructor assistance needed with pictures 
only. „Тһе form of verbally augmented instruction 
ае MUN br p fewest instructor prompts 
was the print/oral form, followed b 
а m Anderson. UC шшен 
3876. Uttal, William R.; Pasich, Timothy: Rogers, 
Miriam & Hieronymus, Ramelle. (U. Michigan) Genera: 
tive computer-assisted instruction. In B. Weiss (Ed.) 
Digital computers in the behavioral laboratory, New York; 
N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973. viii, 460 p. E 
3877. Weaver, Sue C. & Tennant, Forest S. (Instruc- 
tional Services & Drug Abuse Education, Education 
Service Center, Houston, Tex.) Effectiveness of drug 
education programs for secondary school students. 
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American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 130(7), 
812-814.—Evaluated the effectiveness of a drug educa- 
tion program by giving an intensive and costly 3-wk drug 
education course to 452 8th graders. A similar group who 
received minimal drug education served as controls, 
While the Ss in the experimental group demonstrated 
superior knowledge of drugs, there was no significant 
reduction in their drug taking. Results of a follow-up 
survey of the experimental Ss done 9-mo later reveal that 
their drug use increased despite the intensive program, 
—Journal abstract. 

3878. Wells, Russell F.; Van Mondfrans, Adrian P.; 
Postlethwait, S. N. & Butler, David C. (St. Lawrence U.) 
Effectiveness of three visual media and two study 
formats in teaching concepts involving time, space, and 
motion. AV Communication Review, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
21(2), 233-241.—Used still pictures, slides, and motion 
pictures to present concepts in biology involving time 
(splitting of balsam capsules), space (sections of a corn 
fruit), and motion (chromosomes in mitosis). Groups of 
180-210 college students viewed the presentations in 
predetermined timed formats or in self-determined study 
time. Ss were tested immediately with objective questions 
and attitude scales. For the time concept, motion 
pictures produced the highest mean score; for the motion 
concept, both motion pictures and slides resulted in 
higher scores; for the space concept, there were no 
significant differences but slides and still pictures were 
favored. Differences between the timed format and self- 
determined study time were inconclusive—D. Ё. 
Anderson. 

3879. Wentling, Tim L. (U. Illinois) Mastery versus 
nonmastery instruction with varying test item feedback 
treatments. Journal of Educational — Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 50-58.—Used a 3 X 2X 2 
factorial design with factors of feedback specificity 
(total, partial, or none), instructional strategy (mastery ог 
nonmastery), and mental ability (high and low scores p 
Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test). 116 male high schoo! 
students were Ss for the 5-wk study. The mastery strategy 
was superior in terms of immediate and fairs 
achievement, but Ss required 50% more time to comple 
instructions with no difference in attitude. Partial di 
feedback for unit tests was superior on both immedia 
achievement and attitude with no difference in тее 
А mastery strategy with partial item feedback арра) 
most desirable when time trade-off is justifiable. (26 ге! 
—Journal abstract. ell 

3880. Wilkinson, Leland & Huesmann, L. КОД 
(Yale U.) The use of APL in teaching multivariate ip 
analysis. Behavior Research Methods & Instrum я 
1973(Mar), Vol. 502), 209-211. —Recommends APL, * 
computer software package for applied або H 
introducing students in multivariate data ana 
computer applications of statistical formulas. eats 
tions and advantages of the language for this purpos tisti- 
discussed, and examples of basic operations and sta! 
cal analyses are presented.—Journal abstract. nth 

3881. Yelon, Stephen L. & Schmidt, William "i 
(Michigan State U.) The effect of objectives tse 
instructions on the learning of a complex соку (3), 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. es of 
91-96.—investigated the effects of various то 
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defining an instructional outcome on the learning of a 
relatively complex cognitive task by 72 graduate stu- 
dents. Ss were taught to operate a mechanical game in a 
2x2 х 2 design which varied the presence or 
absence of behavioral objectives, instructions, and a 
precriterion test. A multivariate analysis of variance 
reveals a significant (p < .02) positive effect due to the 
presence of instructions and a marginally significant 
(р < .15) negative effect due to the presence of behavioral 
objectives.—Journal abstract. 

3882. Yelon, Stephen L. (Michigan State U., Learning 
Service) An examination of systematic development of 
instruction for nonresidential colleges. Educational 
Technology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(7), 36-44.—2 institutions 
of higher learning, the British Open University and 
Empire State College (N.Y.), provide study away from 
their central facilities, e.g., nonresidential colleges. The 
programs at both institutions are uniquely different and 
offer the student alternative options to obtain education- 
al competencies. The programs are compared and 
evaluated on each of the following criteria: (a) presence 
and qualities of plans for objectives, (b) plans for 
evaluation, (c) plans for subject matter, (d) plans for 
instructional program, and (e) plans for communication. 
It is concluded that to function effectively with varied 
student entry competencies, the ultimate criteria should 
be applied to the system. (26 ref.)—G. R. Alley. 
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3883. Ackerman, Margaret D. (U. New Hampshire) 
Acquisition and transfer value of initial training with 
multiple grapheme-phoneme correspondences. Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 28-34. 
—Tested the hypothesis that introduction of a single 
grapheme-phoneme correspondence will promote the 
formulation of a “rule” that is inadequate to account for 
a different grapheme-phoneme correspondence and that 
introduction of variable grapheme-phoneme corre- 
spondences will promote the formulation of a more 
general rule. 60 kindergartners were given either concep- 
tual, constant, or variable lists of letter-sound word 
pairs. All Ss were tested during a transfer phase in which 
they learned a common list of new correspondences. 
Both the variable and conceptual training groups made 
More correct responses than the constant group. Results 
indicate that the variable and conceptual training was 
mie effective in developing a set for diversity on the 
bou task. It is concluded that variable grapheme- 
n oneme correspondences should be introduced initial- 
У. (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 

E dM. Asbury, Charles A. (Howard U., School of 
SR OD) Cognitive correlates of discrepant achiev- 
Vola n reading. Journal of Negro Education, 1973(Spr), 
Ad (2), 123-133.—98 black and 127 white Ist-grade 
s s in rural North Carolina were administered the 
abody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT), the Primary 
a Abilities Test (PMÁ), the Preschool Inventory, 
| the Metropolitan Readiness Test (MRT) at the 
ов of the school year. The Metropolitan Achiev- 
аи was administered at the end of the school 
thie nalyses of variance show that (a) in reading 
n ement, there were no specific cognitive differences 
giri veen under- or overachievers or between boys and 

5; (b) whites were significantly superior to blacks on 
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all cognitive variables except PMA perceptual ability; 
and (c) black males were superior to black females on the 
PPVT and readiness (MRT), while white females were 
superior to white males on the same variables.—W. E. 


Sedlacek. 
3885. Askov, Eunice N. & Fischbach, Thomas J. (U. 


Wisconsin) An investigation of primary pupils’ attitudes 
toward reading. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 41(3), 1-7—Administered Askov's Pri- 
mary Pupil Reading Attitude Inventory and the Stanford 
Achievement Tests to 75 Ist and 95 3rd graders to 


investigate relationships between attitude toward reading 


i de placement. The stability 
and achievement, sex, and grade p Кие. Кезш, 


of attitude scores over time was 
indicate that attitude was significantly related (р < 05) 
to Paragraph Meaning but not to Word Reading subtests 
of the Stanford Achievement Tests. Se area ere 
significantly higher for females (^ = han males. 
Grade ry Rage significantly related to attitude when 
achievement was held constant. ШШК БЫ тетаїп- 
ed stable from spring to fall Journal abstract. 

3886. Bartel, Nette R. & Axelrod, Judith. (Temple ee 
Coll. of Education) Nonstandard English Exe | 
reading ability in black junior high suen reep ea 
Children, 1973(Мау), Vol. 398), 653-655. Require 


i i i 8th grade level 

black inner-city 9th graders with 4th and 8th gr: 

reading ability to read orally sentences nore from a ie 

Moe е аыр: Bu uM 
н level par А 

Reading Test. A significant miel injected" atid 


d feat 
between number of nonstandar жр чы ке 


йү could be determined. 


Newcastle, New 
3887. Biggs, J. B. & Das, J. Р. (U. ү 
South Wales, Australia) Extreme response set, internali 
ty-externality and performance. British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122), Ба 
—Hypothesized that extreme response set (ERS) qu 
acts with item content and personal involvement ani 
that 2 types of ERS, internal and external, indicate 


cognitive styles of internality-externality. Ss were 90 


1 t 
king toward education degrees, mos! 
ынаа хот dy experienced teachers (age | range 
21-50). The Personal Friends Questionnaire, the у k ea- 
ch Dogmatism Scale, and the Study Behavior Ques ИД 
naire were used to measure, ERS. The Mauds e 
Personality Inventory, uses © objects, My. Se oh = 
i rsonality. 
dh Sopa Mie ам Bay and objective measu- 
rements of understanding were taken. Results support 
thesis. High ERS (internal) individuals were 
т nt, nondogmatic and 


i ing in study. Those with high ERS 
oriented towards meaning in stu or кдасс. 
ented toward fact-rote 


design, 


3888. Bledsoe, Joseph C. & Wiggins, К. Gene. (U. 
Georgia) Academic aspirations and vocational maturity 
of ninth grade boys and girls. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 674. 

3889. Boor, Myron. (Fort Hays Kansas = S 
Psychological Service Center) Dimensions of іп ; 
external control and academic achievement. 0. 
Social Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 901), . 
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previous factor-analytic study of Rotter's Internal-Exter- 
nal (I-E) Control Scale, H. L. Mirels (see PA, Vol. 
44:10386) identified 2 dimensions. In the present study 
with 55 male and 61 female undergraduates, total I-E, 
Factor I, and Factor II scores were obtained and 
correlated with Ss' academic achievement. Results show 
that, for males, academic achievement correlated less 
with Factor I than with Factor II and the total I-E 
Scores. This finding indicates that I-E orientation is 
sufficiently unidimensional in that its relationship to at 
least 1 criterion variable is not significantly affected by 
the specific content of the I-E items used to assess it. 
Total I-E, Factor I, and Factor II scores were all 
significantly related to academic performance for fema- 
les. These data are consistent with those of previous 
studies.—Author abstract. 

3890. Borland, David T. (North Texas State U., Coll. 
of Education) A comparative study of instructor ratings 
by students admitted to a ‘disadvantaged student" 
program. Journal of Negro Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
42(2), 187-190.—21 culturally disadvantaged students 
were enrolled in a special summer course at a large 
midwestern university to help them adjust to aede life. 
11 Ss (9 blacks) did not meet regular admission 
standards and 10 Ss (2 blacks) did. Ss completed 3 
instruments: a general course evaluation, a set of 
adjective scale ratings, and Astin's environmental measu- 
re. Results were analyzed by Chi Square, ¢ and rank 
order correlation. It was found that specially admitted Ss 
viewed the instructor as being more stringent in the 
grading process than did other Ss; however, no statisti- 
cally significant differences were found between the 2 
PM M E. Sedlacek. 

- Bronzaft, Arline L.; Stuart, Irving R. & Bh 
Barbara. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll., cyt. New York} 
Test anxiety and cheating on college examinations. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 149-150. 
—Asked 117 undergraduates who had previously com- 
pleted the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety Test to 
grade their own classroom examination papers. Althou, 
Ss with low grades were more likely to cheat and to have 
greater debilitating test anxiety, no relationship between 
cheating and test anxiety was found.—Journal abstract. 

3892. Cuk, Miran & Resnik, Tone. (U. Ljubljana, 
Slovenia, Yugoslavia) [Some factors determining suc- 
cess in elementary School.] (Sloe) In Psiholoske razpra- 
ve: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: 
U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Studied correlations 
between the f lowi: variables: understanding of 
messages and i structions (UMI), vocabulary test (VT), 
speed of reading (SP), Wolfgang-Horn talent test system 
(TTS), midyear school grades of Slovenian language 
arithmetic, natural science, social science, and global 
grade (GR). Ss were 62 4th grade pupils from an 
elementary school. Resnik’s Ist 3 tests and the TTS were 
not standardized on Slovenian population, All product- 
moment correlations were between :63 and .94, the 
highest being between different school subjects and GR. 
Analysis of partial and multiple correlations shows that 
scholastic success was closely related to UMI, VT, and 

TTS.—S. Slak. 
3893. Caplan, Paula J. (Duke U., Medical Center) The 
role of classroom conduct in the Promotion and 
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retention of elementary school children. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 41(3), 8-11. 
—Examination of report-card grades indicates that, 
whereas there were no differences in the conduct marks 
of repeating and promoted males matched for academic 
marks, females were promoted partly on the basis of 
their behavior and not just on their achievement. 

3894. Colin, Dominique; Coslin, Pierre G. & Dufoyer, 
Jean P. (U. Rene Descartes, Genetic Psychological Lab., 
Paris, France) [How do they work? Study on the modes 
of individual and group work of students in psychology.] 
(Fren) Bulletin ае Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 
26(14-16), 853-861.— Presents the results of a question- 
naire survey on the study preferences of a sample of 106 
psychology students (32% male/60% female, median 
age = 22 yrs) The Ist analysis presents the Ss’ 
perceptions about group vs individual study by (a) type 
of course for which the study is being done; (b) sex, age, 
and job status; and (c) whether the aim is social or 
academic success. The 2nd analysis reports on the most 
frequently used books, sources of copied materials used, 
and scope and variety of the materials used. The use of 
assigned team study groups where the work demands 
warrant is suggested.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

3895. Corfield, Vera К. & Ogston, Donald С. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Personality correlates of 
academic stability among university freshmen. Cana- 
dian Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14(3), 281-289.—Ad- 
ministered 4 personality tests (e.g., the Eysenck Personal- 
ity Inventory) and 3 tests of cognitive complexity (е.в. 
Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale) to university 
freshmen during registration week. After registration for 
the student's 2nd year, 55 (№ = 1,038) were categorized 
on the basis of the registrar’s student records. 
categories were established which included Ss who ha 
(a) progressed through the Ist yr without a program 
change, (b) registered but had not attended ep 
during the Ist yr, (c) withdrawn from their Ist M : 
changed faculty, and (e) withdrawn during Ist yr S 
returned to resume studies at the next registration. р, 
who continued to 2nd yr without change and those Fus 
withdrew but returned the following year were foun ie 
have significantly lower extraversion scores and RC 
cantly higher need-for-structure scores. Results a 
only a partial answer to the question of why stu A 
withdraw during their Ist yr. (French abstract)—Jour 
abstract. t dard 
* 3896. Dizdarević, Ismet. [Effect of economic sa E 
and educational level of parents on children's schola b 
achievement.] (Srcr) In Psihološke razprave: IV. T d 
psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. Lju 5 of 
Press, 1972. 502 p-—Studied scholastic achieve 
300 4th, 6th, and 8th grade pupils from шн 4 
elementary schools of Sarajevo, Bosnia, as a fuocs E 
3 levels of parents’ education. Both econ to 5° 
educational level of parents were positively relate 
scholastic achievement.—S. Slak. Compo- 

3897. Fisher, Richard I. (Colorado State О.) Contr 
nents of a motive to succeed. Journal of P A 
Education, 1973(Spr Vol. 41(3), 17-21—De саду 
motive to succeed (M,) in terms of the mules) andl 
interaction between one’s academic self-concept ( x Se 
confidence in that self-concept (S), іе, М, = 5. 
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Evidence confirming M, as a motive to succeed was 
obtained from 109 undergraduates who completed an 
academic self-concept scale, grade-utility questionnaire 
(a measure of academic risk-taking), and Mandler and 
Cowen’s Test Anxiety Questionnaire. M, correlated 
significantly with S's GPA's and correlated inversely 
with test anxiety (ie, a motive to avoid failure). In 
addition, $, was related to preference for academic risk- 
taking and was proportional to course examination 
anxiety.—Journal abstract. 

3898. Gilly, Michel; Lacour, Michel & Meyer, Roger. 
(U. Aix-en-Provence, Lab. of School Psychology, Fran- 
ce) [Ideal self-image, social images and scholastic 
standing: Comparative study among CM2 students.] 
(Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1971—1972, Vol. 
25(14-17), 792-806.—Presents a questionnaire and inter- 
view study of the influence of scholarly success on self- 
image. Adaptive functions among different images (ideal 
and social) may help self in its adjustment to exigencies 
of a difficult environment. The study compared students 
most (“good”) and least (“bad”) well adapted to school. 
Ss were 60 boys (30-"good", 30-“bad”) in 6 classes (5/5 
in each class). It was hypothesized that differences would 
appear between “good” and “bad” Ss in ideal self and 
social images and differences would be most marked in 
personal characteristics having strong scholarly valence. 
Each S was interviewed by a psychologist in a school 
Setting. Ss completed 5 estimates of self-images: an ideal 
image and 4 social images (teacher, peers, father, and 
mother). Results indicate that students succeeding in 
School gave themselves more unified self-images; stu- 
dents not doing well gave themselves diversified self- 
images. Differences were related to differences in 
adaptation to school.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

3899. Goguen, Lucille & Maillet, Léandre. Evaluation 
of the Buctouche pre-school project, 1972. Richibucto, 
ge New Brunswick NewStart, 1972. 52 p— i- 
a а project conducted in the village of Buctouche, New 
eed to promote children's school readiness 
24 ities, facilitate adaptation to the school setting, and 
RS academic achievement. All variables investiga- 
TURN Positive results and demonstrated that the 
ROO project could alleviate cultural deficits and 

з vg the growth of school readiness functions. 

Ball iere Daniel P.; Kauffman, James M. & 
СО ald W. (U. Virginia) Selective attention and 
Suh не of low achieving and high achieving 
Vol id le males. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), 
Minus / 579-583.— Compared 2 groups of 10 male 6th 
du who had high or low achievement in arithmetic 
ШЕЕ, теайїпр and similar IQ levels. Ss were given a 

st) S A impulsivity (the Matching Familiar Figures 
Qus nd a measure of selective attention (J. W. Hagen's 
арро уара task) Results generate empirical 
A А ог previous clinical and subjective reports of 
аа Ty. and less selective attention in low 
аы In addition, correlations between the 2 
Cognitive i Uggest a link between selective attention and 

3901 Hubo Journal abstract. Я 
Psycholo urtig, Marie C. (U. Provence, Lab. of Child 
bien " & Education, Aix, France) [Relations 
уз and girls of 6-7 years at recreation: 


A 
tivities together and images of the other зех.] (Fren) 
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Bulletin de Psychologie, 1971-1972, Vol. 25(14-17), 
763-777.—Discusses the question of whether restructur- 
ing and tensions accompanying transfer from infant to 
primary school would affect boys’ and girls’ role 
perceptions. Transfer from infant to primary school was 
an important event, and youngsters prepared intensively 
for it during the last trimester of infant school. 190 
protocols of observations of 68 6-7 yr old Ss and 52 
individual interviews with 30 Ss were analyzed. Results 
indicate that girls appeared more ambivalent with 

to boys’ roles than to their own. However, boys 
showed ambivalence about masculine roles and expres- 
sed little of the dominant character usually attributed to 
them. Results are contrary to what is usually found in the 
research literature and probably can be attributed to the 
transition period with accompanying tension and res- 
tructuring. (20 ref.)—Z. М. Cantwell. 

3902. Koenig, Karl P. (U. New Mexico) False 
emotional feedback and the modification of anxiety. 
Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 193-202.—Ad- 
ministered a measure of test anxiety to 60 undergradua- 
tes. Groups of high and low test-anxious Ss were then 
supplied with false information concerning their emo- 
tional reactivity during the solution of arithmetic 
problems. The feedback was false in the sense that high, 
average, or low levels of meter activity were provided 
without regard to Ss' actual emotional behavior. Based 
on earlier research it was predicted that levels of 
emotional feedback would significantly affect intellectu- 
al performance and continue to produce the effect after 
feedback was terminated. Findings indicate that high 
feedback led to performance deterioration, low feedback 
led to performance facilitation, and average feedback 
resulted in intermediate performance. In addition, high 
feedback resulted in Ss perceiving themselves as more 
test anxious than they had initially reported. Findings 
are viewed as having implications for those behavior 
therapies in which the modification of emotional 
reactivity is an important feature. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. : 

3903. Kohut, Sylvester. (St. Francis Coll, Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) A comparison of student achievement and 
retention on subjective versus objective social studies 
examination as influenced by different instructional 

. Journal of Educational Research, 1973(May), 
Vol. 66(9), 394-399.—Measured changes in student 
attitudes toward the social studies mini-course as 
influenced by a particular instructional pattern. Attitu- 
des of 950 senior high school students concerning the 
teacher’s performance as a result of a particular 
instructional pattern were compared between treatments. 
The investigation included 3 groups: 2 experimental 
groups—pupil-centric instructional pattern and teacher- 
centric instructional pattern; and a control group—com- 
bination pupil-centric and teacher-centric instructional 
pattern. A pretest, mid-unit test, posttest, and retention 
test were administered. A pre- and postexperiment 
student attitude inventory which measured attitude 
toward the course was administered, and a student 
attitude scale which measured the teacher's instructional 
performance as perceived by the student was administer- 
ed at the completion of the course. Results indicate that 
pupil-centric pattern was superior to teacher-centric 
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instruction in terms of student achievement. Student 
attitudes toward the effectiveness of the teacher's 
performance were improved as a result of the pupil- 
centric instructional pattern.—Journal abstract. 

3904. Kyóstió, O. K. (U. Oulu, Finland) Failures and 
passes in the secondary school career. Scandinavian 
Journal of Educational Research, 1973, Vol. 17(2), 47-54. 
—Conducted a partial replication of a predictiveness 
study conducted by the author in 1970. The original 
study used data from a nationwide sample of 10,520 
secondary school students in Finland. In this study data 
were examined for the entire secondary school popula- 
tion in a Finnish city (№ = 892). Points in the entrance 
examination were correlated with marks in the 3rd, 5th 
and 8th grades and in the matriculation examination. 
School success and the entrance examination were highly 
correlated, and the prediction variables did not show any 
diminishing trend from Form 3-8. Prediction was more 
accurate for girls than boys. Social status had positive 
but not significant correlation with school success but 
did not correlate highly with career after school. 
—Journal abstract. 

3905. Larcebeau, Solange. [Interests: Type of 
schooling and scholastic achievement.] (Fren) Orienta- 
tion Scolaire et Professionnelle, 1973(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 
45-60.—Analyzed survey data on 5,000 French male 
students from 1963-1964 and 1968 for a relationship (a) 
between interest in a given field and scholastic success at 
beginning of high school, and (b) between interest at 
beginning of high school and choice of orientation in 
higher education 3-4 yrs later. It is concluded by triserial 
correlation that little influence is exerted by interests in a 
given field on scholastic achievement, but rather that 
interests channel decisions when it comes to choosing a 
professional career.—M. С. Strobel. 

3906. Lawton, M. Shaune & Seim, Robert D. 
(Midwestern Regional's Centre, Palmerston, Ontario, 
Canada) Developmental investigation of tactual-visual 
integration and reading achievement. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 375-382. —Administ- 
ered the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests to 3 groups of 
24 males in Grades 2, 4, and 6, after Which Ss performed 
а cross-modal matching task. It was hypothesized that 
the resulting tactual-visual and visual-tactual integration 
performance would be related to reading achievement. 
Results indicate that tactual-visual integration was not 
significantly correlated with reading in Grades 2 or 4 but 
was correlated with comprehension in Grade 6. Visual- 
tactual integration was significantly correlated with 
reading when data from Grades 2, 4, and 6 were 
combined but was nonsignificant for grades separately. 
Correlations between integration and reading were 
attributed to the relationship of intelligence to integra- 
tion and reading. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3907. Lindgren, Henry C. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Leadership and college grades. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 165-166.—Asked 66 
male and 76 female undergraduate classmates to rate one 
another on leadership qualities and potentialities after 1 
semester of discussion sessions. Correlations between 
these sociometrically-drived leadership ratings and 

GPAs were .41 for males and .38 for females. Results 
suggest that both leadership and grades are influenced 
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by common factors, perhaps the ability to verbalize, 
intelligence, and/or such personality factors as dominan- 
ce, capacity for status, and responsibility.— Author. 
abstract. 

3908. Marentié-Pozarnik, Barica. (U. Ljubljana, Slo- 
venia, Yugoslavia) [Study habits and attitudes toward 
learning as factors of scholastic achievement.] (Sloe) In 
Psihološke razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ, 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972, 502 р. 
— Studied scholastic achievement аз a function of 
factorial structure of study habits and attitudes toward 
learning and education. Ss were 399 Ist-yr Gymnasium 
students (9th grade) from different parts of Slovenia. 
Special questionnaires were selected for study habit and 
attitudes, data were collected about socioeconomic 
status, and scholastic achievement and progressive 
matrices were administered. A significant relationship 
was found between scholastic achievement and both 
study habits and attitudes even with intelligence kept 
constant. Factor analysis of study habits revealed factors 
of perseverance, technique for finding the essence, active 
concentration in school, temporal economy, planned use 
of time, learning with understanding, and thoroughness. 
Socioeconomic conditions were found to be related to 
study habits. (19 ref.)—8S. Slak. 

3909. McConkie, George W.; Rayner, Keith & Wilson, 
Steven J. (Cornell U.) Experimental manipulation of 
reading strategies. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 1-8.—Conducted 2 experiments in 
which undergraduates read a series of passages with each 
group consistently receiving a certain type of question 
after each passage. In Exp. I, 140 Ss were paid according 
to how fast they read. In Exp. II, 45 Ss were paid 
according to how many questions they answered correct- 
ly with a bonus based on speed. Reading strategies 
adopted by the different groups were analyzed. вр 
of information tested and payoff conditions ке 
influenced reading speed. Ss reading for explicit detail 
and those reading to answer questions requiring nine 
ce adopted very similar strategies. Increasing rea nf 
speed primarily affected the amount of inciden 
information gained. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. р 

3910. Mendels, Glen E. & Flanders, James d 
(Bowling Green State U.) Teachers' expectations a j 
pupil performance. American Educational Кек 
Journal, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(3), 203-212.—Admins i 
the Cognitive Abilities Test (CAT) to / of the pup 
10 Ist grade educationally deprived classes who d 
then randomly assigned to the experimental or BU 
group. Teachers were informed, 3 wks after the Ра 
ing, that experimental Ss had hidden academic ро j = 
and might show academic gains during the year. S 
later readministration of the CAT revealed DAT PIS 
scores by the experimental group (p < .10), bat 
significant differences were found in specific аса s 
subject areas. Results do not support the ир J. 
teacher expectations on student performance.—^- 
Mason. iyi 
3911. Murphy, Richard T. Investigation of a ае 
dimension. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing 5e Tom 
TR No. 179, 1973. 179 p.—Reanalyzed e. ОЧ 
previous studies on creativity and ite 
conducted a study with 140 high school sopho 
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Findings support the thesis of the existence of learning, 
creativity dimension containing figural and verbal 
subfactors independent from intelligence and marginally 
related to school achievement. (113 ref.) 

3912. Naylor, Frank D. & Gaudry, Eric. (U. Melbour- 
ne, Victoria, Australia) The relationship of adjustment, 
anxiety, and intelligence to mathematics performance. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1973(May), Vol. 66(9), 
413-417.—Investigated whether a non-normative measu- 
re of adjustment could account for performance in 
mathematics independently of anxiety or intelligence. 
The mathematics performance of 621 7th graders was 
analyzed in relation to a measure of adjustment derived 
from semantic differential responses to “myself” and 
*the person I would like to be." Covariance analyses for 
trait-anxiety, test-anxiety, and intelligence were carried 
out. It was found that the measure of adjustment was 
significantly related to mathematics performance after 
the effects of anxiety and intelligence were partialed out. 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3913. Pauk, Walter. (Cornell U., Reading Study 
Center) Two essential study skills for the community 
college student. Reading World, 1973(May), Vol. 12(4), 
239-245.—Considers traditional methods of textbook 
studying and note-taking to be too elaborate and 
confusing. Forgetting is viewed as the main opponent of 
the student and relevant studies are discussed. A new 
direct approach to textbook studying is outlined which 
involves selecting the relevant ideas, noting them in the 
margins, and reciting them before moving to a new topic. 
A systematic and comprehensive system for note-taking 
is also recommended.—L. Gorsey. 
aks Quereshi, M. Y. & Widlak, Frederic W. 
Meese ag U.) Students’ perception of a college 
pase Be ^ function of their sex and achievement 
410), S f of Experimental Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
(MARS) t poe the Michill Adjective Rating Scale 
Ads o Obtain ratings of self, father, mother, and a 
E HE from 67 male and 73 female undergradua- 
Tolles: ener ced the 17-item Rating Scale for 
КЕС ) at the end of the course and took 5 
ЕН рл еуешер tests during the semester. Ss 
üsing the шо high and low achievement levels (AL), 
analysis of vtr Mee pee oe pies QI 
differences in teacher rati Ep PLC ) 
between the sexes $ a i: on MARS and RST factors 
Also, a significant Se tween high- and low-AL Ss. 
the RST Час УА en car was found for 
3915. 3 
Мова Adern D Lu; Fekhusen, John F. & Van 
point ау rages Ца a M ше U.) Prediction of grade 
lor variables 2: 3 Enitive and noncognitive predic- 
32(1), 143-148 sychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
Variables to ; -—Investigated the use of noncognitive 

Fes Е predictions of 495 nursing students" 
added to a p уар ation sample included 107 Ss. When 
Doncognitiv attery of established cognitive predictors, 
nursing ES arg (age of S, year of entry into 
School" attende D ious educational level, and particular 
Prediction of GPA added a significant increment to 

3916. Rohr. Hace abstract. 

Technological U )R el E. & Ayers, Jerry B. (Tennessee 
) Relationship of student grade expec- 
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tations, selected characteristics, and academic perfor- 
mance. Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 41(3), 58-62.—Obtained estimates from college 
students (№ = 415) in 3 academic areas (education, 
engineering, and business) of their final grade in a course 
at the beginning, middle, and end of a term. Ss also 
completed the 16 PF at the beginning of the term. 
Results indicate that Ss’ initial grade estimates were most 
accurate. No differences were found between high 
achievers (Ss who received course grades of A or B) and 
low achievers (Ss who received a C, D, or F). Ss with 
high academic averages underestimated, and Ss with low 
averages overestimated grades. Education majors who 
overestimated were less intelligent than underestimators 
and less assertive and mature than accurate and 
overestimating Ss. Underestimating business majors were 
less mature than overestimators and possessed lower self- 
sentiment than accurate estimators.—Journal abstract. 

3917. Ryan, Frank L. (U. Minnesota) Differentiated 
effects of levels of questioning of student achievement. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 41(3), 
63-67.— Randomly assigned 5th and 6th graders 
(№ = 104) to 1 of 3 levels of questioning by the teacher: 
high questioning (HQ), low questioning (LQ), and 
Control (C). The 2 questioning groups were exposed to 
the same geographical content and set of materials for 9 
instructional days. However, the majority of questions 
posed to HQ Ss was high level (i.e., above recall), 
whereas the majority of questions posed to LQ Ss was 
low level. The C group studied a social studies unit that 
was topically different from that received by HQ and LQ 
groups. Posttest and retention results indicate a superior- 
ity of HQ and LQ over C groups on low-level 
understandings (n < .05) and a superiority of HQ over 
C group on hi -level understandings (p < .05). The 
possibility of differentiated response modes for HQ and 
LQ students is discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3918. Sachdeva, Darshan. (U. California, Berkeley) A 
measurement of changes in interracial student attitu- 
des in ей schools. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(May), Vol. 66(9), 418422.—Studied 
changes in interracial attitudes of 1,595 black and white 
7th and 8th graders in 2 desegregated junior high schools 
through the use of a set of 19 attitudinal items. A simple 
procedure based on range interval was applied for the 
analysis of S responses to the attitudinal instrument. 
Findings suggest that the school integration had a 
definite positive effect on the feelings and attitudes of 
black and white Ss.—Journal abstract. 

3919. Savin, Harris B. What the child knows about 
speech when he starts to learn to read. In J. F. 
Kavanagh & I. G. Mattingly (Eds.), Language by ear and 
by eye: The relationship between speech and reading. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of Technology 
Press, 1972. xiv, 398 p. $10.—Examines the nature and 
causes of the difficulty that poor readers have with 
phonemic segmentation. Prevailing hypotheses concern- 
ing why a normal child fails to learn to read easily are 
discussed, as well as the relationships of phonemes to 
speech perception, and of reading readiness programs to 
being ready to read. 

3920. Shankweiler, Donald & Liberman, Isabelle Y. 
Misreading: A search for causes. In J. F. Kavanagh & I. 
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G. Mattingly (Eds), Language by ear and by eye: The 
Ee speech and reading. Cambridge, 
Mass.; Massachusetts Inst. of Technology Press, 1972. 
xiv, 398 p. $10.— Discusses the results of investigating the 
linguistic aspects of reading errors with 88 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th graders to determine: (a) which constituents of words 
tend to be misread, (b) whether the same ones tend to be 
misheard, and (c) the position and linguistic status of 
constituent segments within the word, in order to 
produce a coherent account of the possible causes of 
reading error patterns. It is suggested that a comparative 
study of reading and speech will clarify the problem of 
how perceiving language by eye differs from aural 
perception. (54 ref.) 

3921. Thayer, Robert E. (California State U., Long 

Beach) Do low grades cause college students to give 
up? Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
41(3), 71-73.—Studied the effects on subsequent grades 
of low, average, and high Ist-exam grades for 192 
undergraduates in a traditional grading system and 54 in 
a pass-fail grading system. When regression effects were 
eliminated, it was found that Ss receiving grades of D or 
F on the Ist exam dropped out significantly more than 
other Ss, but low-graded Ss who continued the course 
did better on a later exam. Relative to others, Ss 
receiving A's on the Ist exam did significantly better on a 
2nd exam. Ss on the pass-fail system did not show any 
significant effects from Ist exam grades, but overall they 
received significantly lower grades than those on the 
traditional grading system. The results, though inconclu- 
sive, support grading systems which minimize low grades 
and maximize high grades.—Journal abstract. 

3922. Toličič, Ivan. (U. Ljubljana, Slovenia, Yugosla- 
via) [Socioeconomic family status, child's abilities at 
school-entry age and scholastic success.] (Sloe) In 
Psihološke razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. 
Ljubljana, Yugoslavia; U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p. 
—Investigated possible effects of urban or rural-provin- 
cial origin of children and socioeconomic family status 
upon ability level just before school entry and on later 
actual scholastic success in Slovenia. 719 children from 
either the city of Ljubljana or from smaller towns and 
villages were tested with previously standardized Toličič 
“Test za Solske novince" (Test for school novices) before 
entry into the Ist grade. Scholastic grades at the end of 
Ist grade and data on father’s education and vocation 
were collected. Urban children and those from families 
with higher socioeconomic status had better test scores 
and achieved greater scholastic success. There were no 
sex differences in ability, while in scholastic success girls 
were superior, Implications of results in the framework 
Ы ^ entire socioeconomic system are discussed.—S. 

lak. 

3923. Trickett, Edison J. & Moos, Rudol É 
(Psycho-Educational Clinic, New oven, Codi) а. 
environment of junior high and high school classrooms. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65( 1), 
93-102.—Reports on the development of a Classroom 
Environment Scale (CES), a 90-item perceived environ- 
ment scale that assesses 9 dimensions (e.g, student 

involvement, competition) of the classroom. Intercorrela- 
tions among the subscales indicate that the CES 
measures distinct, though moderately correlated, aspects 
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of the classroom environment. Each of the Subscales 
significantly discriminated among 38 classrooms ina 
standardization sample, and internal consistency of the 
subscales and overall profile stability were high. Sample 
profiles of contrasting classrooms are described and 
compared. The theoretical implications and the pragmat- 
ic utility of the CES are discussed. (40 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3924. Wegner, Eldon L. (U. California, Riverside) The 
effects of upward mobility: A study of working-status 
college students. Sociology of Education, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 46(3), 263-279.— Tested the hypothesis that the 
process of social mobility is socially and psychologically 
disruptive to the mobile person. The responses of 1,238 
undergraduates to a mailed questionnaire were analyzed 
to determine Ss' socioeconomic status, self-concept, 
anxiety, alienation, and social rejection. Records of Ss' 
GPAs were also obtained. Far from displaying psycho- 
logical symptoms of marginality, lower-class Ss had 
grades as high as upper-middle-class Ss and were not 
more troubled by worries. They displayed no higher 
symptoms of anxiety, did not have a lower self-concept, 
and did not feel socially rejected. Data show that Ss from 
working-class backgrounds who went to a public 
university actually experienced social continuity rather 
than disjuncture. It is suggested that mobile college 
students undergo anticipatory socialization while in high 
school, and that those attending public universities 
experience sufficient social continuity to become assimi- 
lated into upper-middle-class positions without major 
disruption. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3925. Wyckoff, W. L. (Oregon State U.) The effect of 
stimulus variation on learning from lecture. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 41(3), m 
—Conducted a study with 12 teachers and 48 4th-12 
grade students to examine the effects of teacher mobily 
gesturing, and pausing during presentation of a lectur 
on the students’ recall of factual information. шоа 
in the frequency of stimulus variation by fac y 
secondary school students resulted in improved stu m 
performance on both lecture tests. Conversely, Шеш 
in the frequency of stimulus variation by elemen E 
School teachers resulted in lowered student performan 
on both tests.—Journal abstract. f middle 

3926. Zagar, Drago. [Influence of the type о at of 
School upon academic achievement in the facul 10, У 
electrical engineering.] (Sloe) In Psihološke razprave: 17: 
Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia аа 
Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Studied pa us HUE 
ement as a function of type of middle school ( à: EU 
um vs technical middle school) in Slovenia. буш ОШ: 
graduates were found to be superior in general of 7. 
ре and intelligence as measured by the Мз ius 
Bujas and B. Petz, but were inferior to technica ales 
graduates in their achievement іп Ist yr © ades 
Correlations between middle school and college 87 
were significant.—S. Slak. ; 

3027 Zaritsky, Joyce. (Herbert H. Lehman со 
U. New York) Behavioral management technique’ 
applied to homework hand-ins: Precision tonc 
college students. Reading World, 1973(Мау), aint 
269-275.—Told 18 students in a reading impro ination 
course that an “easy” or “difficult” midterm exam! 
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would be administered depending on the amount of 
homework handed in. The contingency was dropped 
after the examination, both of which were equal in 
difficulty. Results show that (a) more homework was 
handed in before the midterm than after; (b) the effects 
of the contingency were temporary; the amount of 
homework handed in after the midterm dropped consid- 
erably; (c) Ss who handed in more homework had higher 
midterm scores; and (d) Ss who had handed in more 
work had lower scores on a standardized reading test, 
while “difficult” Ss relied more on their basic reading 
ability and subsequently had higher scores.—L. Gorsey. 

3928. Zazzo, Bianka. [Some aspects of adaptation of 
the child to infant school.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psycholo- 
gie, 1971-1972, Vol. 25(14-17), 778-791.—Reports pre- 
liminary findings concerning the adaptation of youngst- 
ers to school during transfer from infant to primary 
school. The study focused on 2 dimensions of adapta- 
tion: (a) integration into the peer group (i.e., the class) 
and (b) adjustment to the exigencies and discipline of 
work in groups. 3 principal techniques of data collection 
were used: (a) sociometric scales (assessing integration 
into the group), (b) questionnaire for the teacher 
(assessing adaptation to exigencies of scholarship), and 
(c) direct observation (describing modalities of adapta- 
tion to group and adaptation to exigencies of scholar- 
ship). The sociometric scale and questionnaire were 
(ос рів for 24 male and 20 female Ss; the observation 
for 20 Ss (10 “most chosen," 10 “least chosen" on the 
Sociogram). Results indicate that a relationship existed 
between adaptation to (a) a group of peers and 
exigencies of scholarship, and (b) a group defined by 
Sociometric results and direct observation in play 
Situations. Questionnaire results on scholarly behavior 
and Sociometric status were not necessarily in agreement. 
It is concluded that a factor of “general adaptability” is 
beginning to appear in data analyses.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

3929. Zimmerman, Barry J. & Dialessi, Frank. 
ao Center of Early Childhood Education, Tucson) 
7 eling influences on children's creative behavior. 
аі of Educational Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 65(1), 
КОЗЫ ene groups of 120 Sth graders observed a 
ЖООШУ, БЫР either high or low in fluency or flexibility 
ind ily dimensions. Multivariate procedures were used 
diffen sess treatment effects upon parallel and very 
G tasks. High model fluency significantly 
ры On the parallel task. A marginally significant 
а О fluency was noted on the stringent 
ЖОБА es Contrary to predictions, increased 
беп aH ility produced significant decreases in O 
atin M Un flexibility measures on both the parallel and 

Bent generalization tasks. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Special Education 


DD. саноқ Robert M. (Pennsylvania State 0.) 
Process i ucation: Evaluating the student teaching 
Мета prece education. Education & Training of the 
conn » а 1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 38-43.— Discus- 
department op o erénce conducted by a university 
ol GEL of special education to establish closer lines 
Public s h nication between supervising teachers in the 
the dude ools and university personnel and to evaluate 
їсс Ieaching program. Lectures, group and panel 

Ons, and other activities were included in the 
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conference. Following the conference, an evaluation 
form was sent to each of the participants. 90% (36) of the 
participants responded to the questionnaire, There was a 
consensus that the institute had been productive and that 
similar institutes should be held periodically in the 
future.—Journal abstract. 

3931. Brolin, Donn. (U. Missouri) Career education 
needs of secondary educable students. Exceptional 
Children, 1973(May), Vol. 39(8), 619-624. —Identified 
the needs of secondary level educable mentally retarded 
students and the competencies teachers must have to 
meet these needs. From the data received at a conference 
for state and national authorities, a field questionnaire 
was developed and sent to 30 randomly selected 
administrators and 251 secondary level teachers of the 
educable retarded. Results show that a greater emphasis 
is needed to prepare teachers with knowledge and skills 
in vocational rehabilitation and vocational education. 
The teachers indicated that increased involvement of 
other school and out-of-school personnel was needed to 
meet some of their students' primary needs, and that a 
prevocational coordinator position was especially nee- 
ded. Findings reflect needed changes in both regular and 

ial education teacher preparation.—Journal abstract. 

3932. Brolin, Donn. (U. Missouri) Vocational evalua- 
tion: Special education's responsibility. Education & 
Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 
12-17.—Notes that many educable mentally retarded 
persons continue to lead a marginal life after school 
despite higher potentials Schools can and should 
provide more relevant vocationally oriented programs to 
help eliminate the barriers formerly encountered by the 
mentally retarded after they leave school. Initiating 
vocational evaluation programs in the school is recom- 
mended and the components of the process are descri- 
bed. A model for operating a vocational evaluation and 
placement program is suggested. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3933. Brown, Lou, et al. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Educational materials: Use of reinforcement principles 
to increase comprehension of instructional filmstrips. 
Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 50-56.—Showed 5 educable men- 
tally retarded 12-15 yr olds in a public school special 
class 4 different instructional filmstrips. Ss were then 
given 4 tests of comprehension. Baseline measures 
suggest that the Ss answered from 18-24% of the 
comprehension questions correctly. Performance charts 
and money were then manipulated in an attempt to 
increase comprehension scores. A multiple baseline 
design was used to measure the effectiveness of the 
instructional procedures. Results suggest that correct 
responding was a function of the contingent conse- 
quences presented and that initial responding might have 
been due to inappropriately programed performance 
variables rather than to the intrinsic difficulty level of the 
instructional materials ——Journal abstract. 

3934. Carter, Kyle R.; Richmond, Bert O. & 
Bundschuh, Ernest L. (U. Georgia) The effect of 
kinesthetic and visual-motor experiences in the creative 
development of mentally retarded students. Education 
& Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 
24-28.— Notes evidence from recent research suggesting 
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that a more complete understanding of the abilities of 
mentally retarded students may result from assessing 
their creative development. Indications that the mentally 
retarded may achieve as highly or even excel the normal 
child in creative ability are considered. 2 programs of 
creative training for mentally retarded students were 
evaluated іп a study with 7-16 yr olds (IQ = 40-85). 
Results suggest that visual-motor creative training may 
enhance the creative production of these children. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3935. Gordon, Marshall & Abrams, Jules C. (Colling- 
swood Public Schools, N.J.) A summer reading program 
for the delinquent child in a residential situation. 
Reading World, 1973(May), Vol. 12(4) 288-294 —8 
delinquent 14-16 yr old boys participated in a remedial 
reading program which used painting interpretations and 
complex model car building as projects to increase verbal 
and conceptual vocabularies. Learning was dependent 
upon the maturity level of the individual. 

3936. Hehir, Richard G. (New York State Education 
Dept, Bureau for Physically Handicapped Children, 
Albany) Integrating deaf students for career education. 
Exceptional Children, 1973(May), Vol. 39(8), 611-618. 
—Describes an experimental approach undertaken by 
New York State whereby deaf students from state- 
supported schools for the deaf were integrated for 
occupational education on a / day basis in a regional 
public school agency called the Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services. Criteria for admission to the 
program, financial problems, communication and safety 
problems, and the role of the coordinator are discussed. 
Results of 2 yrs experience show that a majority of the 
deaf students either were placed in jobs related to their 
training or were enrolled in specialized higher education 
programs. Details of further expansion of the program 
are provided.—Journal abstract. 

3937. Israel, Allen C. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Developing correspondence between verbal and nonver- 
bal behavior: Switching sequences. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1111-1117.—Studied 
the effects of reinforcing 2 behaviors (doing then saying 
and saying then doing) on the training of correspondence 
in 6 Head Start children. Correspondence was defined as 
the presence of both the target behaviors. Ss experienced 
2 doing-saying sequences followed by 1 saying-doing 
sequence. Initially, reinforcement of both behaviors 
produced significantly higher rates of correspondence 
than reinforcement of verbal behavior alone. During the 
2nd activity, reinforcement of verbal behavior alone was 
sufficient to produce higher levels of correspondence. 
Switching the sequences of behaviors to saying-doing 
during the 3rd activity, produced results similar to those 
obtained for the Ist activity. Results are discussed in 
terms of training "generalized" correspondence, specifi- 
cally, the effect learning а doing-saying sequence had 
upon the subsequent introduction to a saying-doing 

sequence.—Journal abstract. 

3938. Jones, Reginald L. (Haile Selassi I U., Testing 
Center, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia) Accountability in spe- 

cial education: Some problems. Exceptional Children, 
1973(May), Vol. 39(8), 631—642.—Describes types of 
accountability: (a) goal accountability in which school 
boards answer to the public, (b) program accountability 
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in which school district management answers to the 
school board for instructional programs, and (c) outco- 
me accountability in which teachers are responsible to 
the school district management. Measurement problems 
(e.g, norms, limitations of standardized tests with 
exceptional children, and criterion referenced measures) 
are discussed. Statistical problems in accountability (eg, 
multivariate and parametric methods, regression effects, 
difference scores, and measurements of change) are 
examined. Teacher characteristics and hard-to-measure 
variables are considered in attributing cause and effect in 
accountability. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3939. Kazdin, Alan. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
effect of vicarious reinforcement on performance in a 
rehabilitation setting. Education & Training of the 
Mentally Retarded, 1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 4-11.—Studied 
the effect of reinforcement (praise) of 1 S on the 
performance of an adjacent S in 2 separate experiments 
with 4 moderately retarded adults enrolled in a sheltered 
workshop. Work rate on subcontract jobs was used as 
the target response. Exp. I demonstrated that reinforcing 
an S (Mary) for fast work rates increased performance in 
an adjacent S (Nan). Direct reinforcement of Nan 
increased her performance even further. After a reversal 
of conditions, reinforcement for Mary for slow work 
rates increased the performance of Nan. Exp. П 
replicated the effects of reinforcement of a target 5 
(Norm) on an adjacent S (Dave). Reinforcement for 
either fast work or slow work delivered to Norm resulted 
in increased performance for Dave. Results from both 8 
pairs show that the behavior of an adjacent S improves 
when a target S is reinforced. However, the reinforcem- 
ent for the target S need not be contingent upon the 
precise behavior that is altered in an adjacent S. These 
findings are interpreted in terms of the cue value of 
praise rather than modeling effects or vicarious reinfor- 
cement per se. Implications for the use of vicarious 
reinforcement in educational and rehabilitation settings 
are discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. am 

3940. Kokaska, Sharen M. (Palos Verdes Unified 
School District, Rolling Hills, Calif.) Classroom mo 
ent training for the mentally retarded. Еда 
Training of the Mentally Retarded, 1973(Apr), Vol. С А 
10-14.—Describes a program which divides grosse ? 
training into 3 subcategories: movement e 
creative expression, and structured activities. Gui ae 
are provided for initiating such a program and eva 
ing student progress. 

УТ NT. Jean. Impressions of ре, 
education Soviet style. Exceptional Children, 1973( s 
Vol. 40(2), 111-117.— Presents the views of 5 АШУ S 
educators who traveled to the Soviet Union a E 
study special education programs. Planning fOr О 
selection of students is discussed, and the fun ea 
the Russian Ministry of Education and the All R 
Societies for the Deaf and Blind are described. 

3942. Patterson, E. Gene & Rowland, С. 
Language development and epistemic 
Education & Training of the Mentally К. 
1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 18-23.—Considers that ү Sed 
basic motive of human behavior appears to be елди? 
to know—epistemic behavior. Without adequate ^r, 
ge skills, the individual has a limited ability to cat€& 
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information because he may not have “names” for things 
and events. Without some sort of “naming” ability, there 
is no way for the learner to store information for future 
use. The structure-process system is proposed as a model 
which offers great explanatory power in the observation, 
analysis, and modification of human behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

3943. Phillips, Sheridan; Liebert, Robert M. & Poulos, 
Rita W. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Employing 
paraprofessional teachers in a group language training 
program for severely and profoundly retarded children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 
607-616.—Conducted a study with 42 severely and 
profoundly retarded children (mean age = 12 yrs) to 
evaluate the effectiveness of a newly-developed language 
training program particularly suited for the severely 
retarded. Designed for use with nonprofessional staff 
acting as teachers, the program contains a simplified 
introduction to operant and modeling procedures, 
detailed lesson plans, necessary materials, and instruc- 
tions for testing and evaluation. Ss were assigned to 4 
groups based on pretest scores on an identification and a 
verbalization task. Pairs of Ss were matched within each 
group according to pretest performance, language 
equivalence scores, mental classification, age, sex, race, 
and behavior problems. One member of each matched 
pair was then randomly designated an experimental or 
control S. The experimental groups received 2 mo of 
language training (each group comprising 1 class), with 2 
psychiatric aides conducting all activities. Comparison of 
pre- and posttest performances indicates clear treatment 
о demonstrating the potential for wide-spread 

itutional use of si 
2 uch programs. (21 ref.)—Journal 

3944, Pollack, Doreen & Ernst, Marian. (Porter 
Memorial Hosp. Speech & Hearing Services, Denver, 
Colo.) Learning to listen in an integrated preschool. 
Volta Review, 1973(Sep), Vol. 75(6), 359-367.— Presents a 
rationale for integrating a hearing impaired child in а 
Fi ie preschool. Descriptions are given of the hearing 
S уот the teacher can check its functioning and 
ian its use to the hearing children. Various levels of 
deine are delineated and concrete suggestions provi- 
VERAS the teacher on communicating with the child, 
do raging verbal interaction, developing communica- 

ability, and involving parents in the educational 
id ournal summary. 
Mu кек, John Е. & Kirk, R. Wade. (U. Texas, 
Pastin) Catching up: Remedial education revisited. San 
zm Pus Calif: Jossey-Bass, 1973. xv, 106 p. $7.75. 
d Second zh. 1. (Ed.). (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
Moscow) Ü Scientific Research Inst. of Defectology, 
raboty v E Sikhologicheskie voprosy korrektsionnoi 
iota he spomogatel'noi shkole. (Psychological ques- 
Mosca oeae work in auxiliary schools.).] (Russ) 
Ш s үрейаговса, 1972. 149 p—Discusses 
а ш ors dealing with aspects of rehabilita- 
TESA ш. evelopment, and motivation of retarded 
ена E d An in terms of theoretical and clinical 

3947. Siar proaches. (40 ref.) 

k/Oppland aarbrevik, Karl J. & Gottlieb, Jay. (Hedmar- 
istorical t District School, Lillehammer, Norway) 
rends and present status of education for 
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the retarded in Norway. Education & Training of the 
Mentally Retarded, 1973(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 3-9. 

3948. Slater, Barbara R. (Towson State Coll.) Achiev- 
ement in grade 3 by children who participated in 
perceptual training during kindergarten. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 763-766. 
—Conducted a follow-up study at the 3rd grade level of 
19 randomly selected controls and 36 Ss who had been 
identified as having potential learning disabilities at the 
kindergarten level. 18 of the experimental Ss had 
participated in a perceptual training course. Reading, 
arithmetic, and composite achievement scores on the 
Iowa Tests of Basic Skills were compared. The partici- 
pant Ss performed at a higher level than the nonpartici- 
pants in all 3 areas; differences between arithmetic and 
composite scores were significant (р < .05 and .005, 
respectively). Controls pores at a slightly higher 
level than participants; however, these differences were 
significant only for arithmetic (р < .032) .—Journal 
abstract. 

3949. Stainback, Susan B. & Stainback, William c. 
(U. Virginia) Matching procedures and research in 
mental retardation. Training School Bulletin, 1973(May), 
Vol. 70(1), 33-37.—Considers that the statistical implica- 
tions underlying matching procedures have frequently 
been overlooked in educational research with the 
mentally retarded population. Some of the advantages 
and disadvantages of different matching procedures, as 
well as matching in general, are discussed in terms of 
power, generalization, and regression. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3950. Thelen, David C. (Varina Elementary School, 
Va.) Classroom techniques: A program for training 
children in coordination and perceptual development. 
Education & Training of the Mentally Retarded, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 29-35.—Suggests that 1 area in 
special education which suffers from a lack of attention 
is the child’s physical development. A program is 
described which is geared toward (a) meeting each 
child’s needs regardless of ability and (b) developing 
both the child’s gross and motor coordination as well as 
improving his perceptual problems.—Journal abstract. 

3951. Webb, A. Bert & Cormier, William H. (Memphis 
State U.) Improving classroom behavior and achievem- 
ent. Journal of Experimental Education, 1972(Win), Vol. 
41(2), 92-96.—Assessed the effects of behavioral objecti- 
ves, criterion evaluation, and remediation upon the 
classroom progress of 22 disruptive adolescents. 2 8th 
grade teachers participated, and 4 Os and 1 grader 
recorded data daily. The teachers were trained to write 
behavioral objectives and to employ criterion evaluation 
and remediation during treatment conditions. Analyses 
of variance showed significant differences in classroom 
behavior and in achievement. It is concluded that the use 
of behavioral objectives, criterion evaluation, and reme- 
diation had a positive effect on the classroom progress of 
the Ss—Journal abstract. 


Counseling & Measurement 


3952. Abeles, Harold F. (U. North Carolina, School of 
Music, Greensboro) A facet-factorial approach to the 
construction of rating scales to measure complex 
behavior. Journal of Educational Measurement, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 145-151.—Examined a technique 
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for the development of performance rating scales to 
measure achievement in courses whose objectives require 
complex behaviors not easily measurable with paper- 
and-pencil achievement tests. A facet-factorial approach 
to rating scale construction was employed (ie. the 
behavior was conceptualized as multidimensional and 
© items for the scales were selected by employing factor 
analytical techniques) to construct scales to measure 
clarinet music performance. The 3 major results of the 
study were (a) a 30-item rating scale based on a 6-factor 
structure of clarinet music performance, (b) high 
interjudge reliability estimates for both the total score 
(above .90) and the scale scores (above .60) and (c) 
criterion-related validity coefficients greater than .80. 
Results suggest that the facet-factorial approach can be 
an effective technique for the construction of rating 
scales to measure complex behavior such as music 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

3953. Angoff, William H. & Ford, Susan F. (Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Item-race inter- 
action: on a test of scholastic aptitude. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 95-106. 
—Drew samples of black and white students from the 
1970 Preliminary Scholastic Aptitude Test administra- 
tion in Georgia and studied them for Item X Race 
interactions on both the verbal and mathematical 
sections of the test. When subsamples of candidates were 
drawn from their respective racial groups, matched on 
mathematical for the study of verbal items and matched 
on verbal for the study of mathematical items, there was 
an observable decrease in the size of the Item x Race 
interaction, suggesting that one factor contributing to 
that interaction was simply the difference in performan- 
ce levels on the test shown by the 2 races. Further 
analyses demonstrated a moderate Item X Group 
interaction for blacks native to different cities and a 
moderate Item X Group interaction for blacks native 
to areas of different population density—Journal 
abstract. 

3954. Ayrer, James E. & McNamara, Thomas C. 
(Philadelphia School District, Pa.) Survey testing on an 
out-of-level basis. Journal of Educational Measurement, 
(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 1973.—“Out-of-level” testing, assign- 
ing pupils to levels of a standardized test on the basis of 
previous (close to chance level) test scores rather than 
their present grade assignment, has been used in 
Philadelphia since 1968. An extensive number of pupils 
were tested in this way in 1970, in contrast to the 2 
previous years, and overall performance indices seemed 
depressed as a result. The test results of 1,500 children 
tested out-of-level in 1970 were reviewed to see if their 
performance supported the rationale behind the practice. 
More reliable performance definitely resulted from the 
procedure for this sample, but there is considerable 
question about the publisher’s assurance regarding 
comparability of in-level and  out-of-level scores. 
—Journal abstract. 

3955. Ball, Donald W.; Payne, James S. & Hallalian, 
Daniel P. (U. Virginia) Factorial composition of the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test with Head Start 
children. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
12-14.—Administered the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (PPVT) to 354 Head Start children having a mean 
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age of 4.4 yrs and a mean PPVT IQ of 75.73. А principal 
components analysis suggested the existence of a general 
factor of receptive vocabulary ability. 7 other factors 
with eigenvalues greater than 1 were found and interpre- 
ted as named nouns and progressive verbs, but may have 
been the result of error and specific item variance. 
—Journal abstract. 

3956. Brown, J. Cooper. (Georgia State U.) Examina- 
tion performance as a function of group and individual 
administration. Psychological Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
32(3, Pt. 2), 1118—Administered 8 objective examina- 
tions to 72 undergraduates. 4 tests were administered to 
groups of 3 Ss, each of whom completed the test for a 
common score. Ss completed the other 4 examinations 
individually. Results indicate a significant difference 
between the mean scores under the 2 conditions. Ss 
working in small groups and allowed to reach consensus 
scored significantly higher than on individually administ- . 
ered tests.—Author abstract. 

3957. Bunda, Mary A. (Western Michigan U., Coll. of 
Education) An investigation of an extension of item 
sampling which yields individual scores. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2) 
117-130.—Designed sampling procedures so that the full 
matrix of item variances and covariances could be 
estimated. 3 subtest sizes were investigated of 5, 9, and 16 
items. In each of these implementations a double cross 
validation was used yielding 2 predicted scores for each 
S. Discrepancy measures were also computed showing 
the difference between the observed and the predicted 
scores. The prediction of individual scores was accom- 
plished within various ranges of error. The correlations 
between predicted scores and observed scores ranged 
from the .70's to the .90's, depending on the number of 
predictor variables used. The procedure is applicable in 
situations in which large numbers of Ss are tested or in 
situations where multiple measures are taken.—Journal 
abstract. 

3958. Crittenden, Kathleen S. & Norr, James L. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago) Student values and teacher evalua- 
tion: A problem in person perception. Sociometry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(2), 143-151.—Considers the student 
evaluation of teaching as a special case of Pee 
perception in an effort to assess the effect of studen 
values on the evaluation process. The model proposed is 
that a student’s overall evaluation of an instructor 1s an 
additive combination of evaluations of individual aspects 
of teaching behavior weighted by the student's estima- 
tion of the relative importance of these aspects to Le 
teaching. 2 hypotheses derived from the moc 
examined using teacher evaluation data from a 
university students in 52 natural college classro: of 
settings. Results strengthen support for росс of 
impression formation posited in experimental studie E 
person perception and highlight the importance ee 
assessing student expectations and values as Pan Оой 
teacher evaluation process. (22 ref.)—Journal al 4 of 

3959. Felton, Gary. S. (Center for the Stu: AR 
Interpersonal Process, Los Angeles, Calif.) Use о! iing 
MMPI Underachievement scale as an aid in сота Re. 
academic low achievers in college. Psychologica 
ports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 151-157.—Compare outs 
high-achieving undergraduates and 47 college drop 
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on the MMPI Underachievement scale. The high 
achievers’ mean score of 8.00 differed significantly 
001) from the low achievers’ mean score of 13.44. 
Probabilities of academic achievement level and score on 
the Underachievement scale suggest that the scale may 
be useful in early detection of academic low achievem- 
ent.—Journal abstract. 

3960. Fhanér, Stig. (U. Gothenburg, Sweden) A 
generalized item sampling model for achievement 
testing. Scandinavian Journal of Educational Research, 
1973, Vol. 17(2), 55-61.—Describes an item sampling 
model for achievement testing, with items scored in an 
arbitrary number of categories, which is a generalization 
of a former model developed by the author in 1972. The 
model makes it possible to determine the number of 
items necessary to make decisions about the examinees 
with prescribed risk levels for erroneous decisions. An 
empirical demonstration is given.—Journal abstract. 

3961. Fogliatto, Hermelinda M. (National О. Cordo- 


' ba, Argentina) [Factorial stability of two psychological 


tests: D.A.T. and Kuder.] (Span) Revista Interamericana 
de Psicologia, 1972, Vol. 6(3-4), 213-223.—Investigated 
the internal structure of 2 test batteries administered in 2 
Consecutive years. The Ist battery included DAT, the 
Kuder Preference Record (Form Ch.) and MMPI; the 
2nd included DAT, the Kuder Preference Record and 
the Maudsley Personality Inventory. A factor analysis 
Using principle axes resulted in 4 and 3 factors, 
Tespectively, which were further investigated through the 
Yatimax rotation of the principal axis factors. 3 of the 
factors—general ability, beaurocratis/outdoor activities, 
and systematic/aesthetic—were observed in the 2 sam- 
18 Studied. The 4th factor, tendency toward maladjus- 
ed personality, was observed in the Ist sample. (Spanish 
abstract) (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
б 3962. Gardner, Riley W. (Menninger Foundation, 
opeka, Kan.) Relationships between similar scales of 
Skill major interest inventories. Perceptual & Motor 
EM 1973(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 635-638.—Retested 140 
ioi ndergraduates on the SVIB and Kuder Occupa- 
Ems pow Survey (KOIS) after 1 yr to investigate 
on he ips between (a) similar occupational categories 
Ше. lests and (b) SVIB occupational and KOIS 
e E nr categories. Results suggest caution in the 
(us un of particular scale points for such proce- 
other f nd in using these procedures to supplement each 
Ог counseling purposes.—Journal abstract. 

оос, Jag. S. (National Council of Education 
counsellin Training, New Delhi, India) Effect of 
Vocation A on potential school failures. Journal of 
Q es a Educational Guidance, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
havior т 2.—Used a counseling program based on 
jety айо to decrease academic failure and 
BC hanvesk Indian high school boys. Results of verbal 
eha ОА! IQ tests, teacher ratings, and an attitude 
$s s checklist were obtained for 14 experimen- 
and COMM controls. Interviews identified 20 school 
of problem areas (e.g., poor study habits, lack 
zo home environment), and vwd 

in| ese areas was modified by ver 
Ss, Cement. Results show that of the 14 experimental 
d school examinations and 2 obtained lst 
Place class ranks. Teacher ratings were 
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significantly higher after counseling for the experimental 
Ss, while controls’ ratings showed no change. No attitude 
changes were observed for either group. Case studies are 
presented.—L. Gorsey. 

3964. Hallahan, Daniel P.; Ball, Donald W. & Payne, 
James S. (U. Virginia) Factorial composition of the 
short form of the Stanford-Binet with culturally disad- 
vantaged Head Start children. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1048-1050.—Performed a 
factor analysis of the 1960 revision of the Stanford-Binet 
(Short Form) which was administered to 363 culturally 
disadvantaged 3.0-5.8 yr olds. Mean IQ was 91.6. A 
general factor and 2 specific factors of visual ability and 
judgment and verbal ability were found. Results are 
compared with a similar analysis of middle-class Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

3965. Humphreys, Lloyd G. & Taber, Thomas. (U. 
Illinois) Ability factors as a function of advantaged and 
disadvantaged groups. Journal of Educational Measure- 
ment, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 107-115.—Recommends 
preliminary factor analyses of predictor tests in advanta- 
ged and disadvantaged groups as a way of forming a 
priori expectations concerning validities of the predictors 
to guide both use and research. Factor analyses of 
Project Talent ability measures are reported for groups 
defined by top and bottom quartile placement in 
intelligence and socioeconomic status. Results show no 
important differences associated with differences in 
socioeconomic status, but there were fairly numerous 
differences in loadings for individual measures in groups 
defined by level of intelligence. Most of these differences 
can be explained by the characteristics of the scales of 
measurement. For a small number of measures, however, 
there was evidence for differences in loadings as a 
function of the intellectual level of the Ss per se. These 
latter measures would be expected to have differential 
validities for similarly selected intelligence groups but 
not for socioeconomic groups.—Journal abstract. 

3966. Jacobs, John T. & DeGraaf, Carl A. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Expectancy and race: Their 
influences on intelligence tests scores. Exceptional 
Children, 1913(Oct), Vol. 40(2), 108-109.—16 white and 
16 black school psychologists scored videotapes of the 
testing of 2 10-yr-old boys, one black and one white, on 
the WISC. Each S was fictitiously described as either a 
normal middle-class boy or an impoverished maladjus- 
ted boy. Expectancy had its greatest effect when 
examiners scored children of their own race, but 
differences between black and white examiners in 
scoring black and white children were minimal. 

3967. Kohlan, Richard G. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) 
Student feeling about names for a counseling service. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 
386-387.—11 semantic differential items were used to 
assess 566 undergraduates’ reactions to 10 names. 
Results show small but statistically significant differ- 
ences between names, with the traditional names Student 
Counseling Center and Counseling and Testing Center 
scoring highest and the newer names Human Potential 
Development Center and Personal Growth and Develop- 
ment Center scoring lower.—Journal abstract. 

3968. Krishnan, K. S. & Clelland, R. C. (Indian Inst. of 
Management, Calcutta) Selection of u uate 
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freshmen using discriminant analysis. Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4163), 28-36.—Investi- 
gated whether or not standard predictors of college 
"success" might perform more satisfactorily than usual if 
a 2-valued criterion based on dropouts was employed. 
Discriminant analysis, when applied to 624 matriculants 
at a U.S. university, identified correctly 9375 of the 
graduates and 88% of the academic dropouts. A small 
sample of Ss who applied to the university but did not 
matriculate was examined. A rough cost comparison 
estimated that failure to use the discriminant analysis 
procedure was in one sense costing the university about 
$333,000/yr in the late 1960s.—Journal abstract. 

3969. Levitt, Eugene E.; Lubin, Bernard & DeWitt, 
Kathryn N. (Indiana U:, Medical School) An attempt to 
develop an objective test battery for the selection of 
nursing students. Nursing Research, 1971(May), Vol. 
20(3), 255-258.—Administered the Kuder Preference 
Record— Vocational, Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPS), Institute for Personality and Ability 
Testing Anxiety Scale, MMPI, the Kerr Empathy Test, 
and the California Capacity Questionnaire to 425 
sophomore nursing students. Eventually, 20.2% (86) of 
these Ss dropped out. Multiple regression analysis 
indicated that the Kuder Outdoor and Social Service 
scales, the MMPI F scale, and the EPPS Succorance 
scale were the best predictors of dropping out. The time, 
effort, and cost of administering the resulting 260 items 
and the application of test scores to the selection of 
nursing students are noted. (22 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

3970. Loeb, Jane & Bowers, John. (U. Illinois) 
Programs of study as a basis for selection, placement 
and guidance of college students. Journal of Educational 
Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 131-139.—Studies 
of collegiate success and attrition are generally conduc- 
ted at the all-college level. The definition of academic 
programs that are homogeneous in the abilities and 
interests of their students and the grading discussions of 
their faculties may lead to more accurate prediction of 
success and more effective control of attrition. Homoge- 
neous curricular groups were defined via Ward's hier- 
archical grouping analysis applied to rewards means on 
high school percentile rank, 4 American College Test 
subscores, lst-semester grade point average and 16 
Kuder Preference Record scores. Programs so defined 
differed on scientific-verbal and competitive level dimen- 
sions. Prediction of grades was more accurate within 
programs than colleges. Drop and transfer rates were 
correlated with discriminant scores. The programs are 
discussed as promising units within which differential 
selection and placement strategies might reduce attrition. 
—Journal abstract. 

3971. Mehta, H. P. Diverse concepts of counselling. 
Journal of Vocational & Educational Guidance, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 15(2), 89-95.— Presents 9 American students' views 
of counseling obtained while the author was a visiting 
professor at the University of Oregon. 

3972. Miller, Harry L. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 
York) Race vs. class in teachers' expectations. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 105-106.—Repli- 
cated and extended S. M. Deitz and W. Purkey's (see 
PA, Vol. 44:1315) study which showed that race of 
students did not affect teachers' estimates of achievem- 
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ent. Results show that social class did influence 118 
teachers' expectations, based on l-paragraph descrip- 
tions of black and white boys of working- and middle- 
class families.—Journal abstract. 

3973. Nygard, Roald & Gjesme, Torgrim. (U. Oslo, 
Norway) Assessment of achievement motives: Com. 
ments and suggestions. Scandinavian Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1973, Vol. 17(2), 39-46.—Reviews and 
evaluates the measuring instruments usually employed in 
achievement motivation research (e.g., Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule and TAT stories). It is concluded 
that (a) the validity of the need for achievement tests, 
especially when used among females, is questionable; (b) 
the objective tests assumed to indicate the motive to 
approach success are too little directed toward the 
affects, and too much directed toward the criterion in 
terms of behavior in performance situations; (c) the 
validity of objective tests assumed to measure the motive 
to avoid failure seems questionable as far as females are 
concerned; and (d) objective tests refer to specific 
situations (usually school situations), and thereby the 
scores reflect the degree of motivation more than the 
strength of the underlying motive. Suggestions for 
construction of new instruments are offered. (28 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3974. Price, Gary F. & Johnson, R. Gilmore. (St. 
John’s U., School of Education, Jamaica, N.Y.) Comput- 
er-assisted course selection. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 327-331.—Compared 
the effectiveness of a computer-based counseling system 
with a counselor-based system for selecting high school 
courses. 96 9th-llth graders were assigned to the 2 
selection procedures and 4 criterion measures were used: 
(a) a test of Ss’ understanding of information on course 
selection, (b) Ss’ self-reported reactions to the 2 procedu- 
Tes, (c) evaluations of completed course programs by 5 
counselors, and (d) the number of course change 
requests. No differences were found between the 2 
procedures.—Journal abstract. 4 

3975. Richards, Herbert C. (U. Virginia) Рыб 
Picture Vocabulary Test and teacher-rated verbal 
behavior of slum preschoolers. Psychological КЕ 
1973(Feb) Vol. 32(1), 185-186.—Administered л е 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) to 256 4- "t 
old urban slum-dwellers. Ss were rated by teachers on n 
Scales (e.g., verbal skills, quality of speech, and аеро 
of speech). All product-moment correlations Б 
these teacher-ratings and the PPVT IQs were К 
moderate magnitude and statistically significant. Real 
suggest that the PPVT taps a source trait related to у 
classroom verbal interchange.—Journal abstract. for 

3976. Tiedeman, David V. (American e E 
Research, Palo Alto, Calif.) Comment on sede i 
ability in adolescence. Journal of Counseling Psycholog), 


1973(0ш), Vol. 204), 303-305. biscusses че сае 
tory results obtained іп К. J. Tierney an: ah th those 


study on self-estimate ability in adolescence W study 
obtained in R. P. O'Hara and Tiedeman's D in 
(see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 2 and 35:3279). Ditference class 
populations (grade, sex, type of high school, soci? 
values), statistical treatments (canonical correlation: Be 
interaction effects), and the use of the Work БЫШ 
Inventory may account for the positive results 0 
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in O'Hara's study and the negative ones of Tierney.—L. 
Gorsey. 

3977. Tierney, Roger J. & Herman, Al. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Self-estimate ability in adolescence. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 
298-302.—Determined whether age, grade level, school 
program, sex, intelligence, and social class influence the 
accuracy of self-knowledge of vocationally relevant 
attributes of high school students. 149 10th, 11th, and 
12th graders completed the Kuder Preference Record, 
Work Values Inventory, Otis Gamma Quick Scoring 
Mental Ability Test, and Self-Estimate Questionnaire. 
While there was considerable variability in self-estimate 
ability, results indicate that none of the variables had 
any significant influence upon self-estimate ability. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3978. Williams, Gerald D. Student perceptions of 
occupational congruency. Center for Social Organization 
of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins University, 1973(Jun), 
No, 156, 23 p—Examined perceptions of occupational 
congruency among llth and 12th graders (№ = 118 
males and 121 females), using J. L. Holland's (see PA, 
Vol. 40:12632) realistic, investigative, artistic, social, 
enterprising, and conventional personality and environ- 
mental types. Using the hexagonal arrangement of the 
types, congruency levels were established. Ss’ perceptions 
in the areas of activities, values, interests, traits, and 
competencies were examined by means of a question- 
naire. Results for females do not support the hypotheses 
that Ss would perceive congruency with occupational 
types that corresponded to their personality types and 
ae the degree of perceived congruency would parallel 
the levels empirically established from the hexagonal 
model. However, males tended to perceive overall 
TENDS HORAE congruency, and congruency within activi- 
5 values, interests, and traits differently according to 
ilis correspondence between their personality types and 

types of stimulus occupations presented to them. (25 
Tef.)—Journal abstract. 

U a Williams, John D. & Williams, Constance M. 
Prete mn Dakota) Canonical analysis of the Vocational 
ficit nce Inventory and the Sixteen Personality 
Vol Eeuesuonnalre. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), 
RN o 211-214.—Performed canonical analysis 
SEE € 16 PF and the Vocational Preference 

СН у, using data from 145 male graduate students. 
of 176 € zero-order correlations were low; only 3 out 
edt possible correlations were as large (positively or 

RT ра -40.—Journal abstract. 
femes. Ner J. [Elements for a content analysis of 

еп by children in elementary school.] 

Ten) Bulletin а, i ту 
25(14-17) 844. le Psychologie, 1971—1972, Vol. 
that different Va eee a study of the hypothesis 

pend upon "n Б ities of written themes of children 

ERE irections and manner with which the 
framework of ie on the environment, and on the 
analysis is pr е entire task. A scheme for content 
4) indices presented which includes 3 major categories: 
and in d; of vocabulary (in more or less “free” themes 
mastery шее themes, е.р., account of a lecture); (b) 
density of Titer language; and (c) complexity and 
Syntax. Steps in carrying through content 
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analysis are described, and an example of content 
analysis is included.—Z. M. Cantwell. 
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3981. Blum, Albert A.; Moore, Michael L. & Fairey, B. 
Parker. (Michigan State U., School of Labor & Industrial 
Relations) The effect of motivational programs on 
collective bargaining. Personnel Journal, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
52(7), 633-641.—Reports that while organized labor 
must be increasingly aware of the growing influence of 
such motivational forces as job enrichment and human 
resources development, unions have made little or no 
utilization of these concepts at the bargaining table. Of 
110 union contracts studied only 8 contracts included 
“motivational” clauses in the bargaining agreement. Out 
of 12,100 clauses studied, only 11 indicated any 
motivational effect. It is concluded that formal acceptan- 
ce of motivational concepts in collective bargaining 
agreements has been almost nonexistent—P. L. 
Crawford. 

3982. Broedling, Laurie A. & Morh, E. Sue. Sources of 
error in naval personnel surveys: An investigation. US 
Naval Personnel Research & Development Laboratory 
Technical Report, 1973(Jun), WTR 73-46, 68 p—A 
random sample of personnel who had responded to the 
Navy Sample Survey (NSS) 72-2 were mailed a retest 
questionnaire, the Reliability and Accuracy of Factual 
Survey Items (RAFSI) consisting of factual items 
selected from the NSS. Response was optional for both 
surveys. RAFSI Ss received the retest either 6 or 12 wks 
after taking the NSS; a total of 493 replies were received. 
To test accuracy, responses from 120 Ss who had 
answered both questionnaires were compared with 
personnel jacket information. Findings as to consistency 
and accuracy are reported in detail as they reflect 
differences by sex, race, type of inconsistency, and 
variations between officers and enlisted men. The 2 time 
intervals between administration of NSS and RAFSI 
showed no significant differences. A further aim of the 
study was to estimate the magnitude and direction of 
errors present in the Navy's automated personnel records 
(MFT). Questionnaire answers were therefore compared 
with MFT data and personnel jacket information. 
Results suggest that MFT contains more inaccurate 
information than either the personnel jackets or the 
questionnaires. More data were also missing from MFT. 
Possible causes of error and implications of the study 
findings for future Navy surveys are discussed. (43 ref.) 
—4. Davis. 

3983. Gunderson, E. K. & Ryman, David H. (U.S. 
Navy. Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) Convergent and discriminant validities of 
pe ince evaluations in extremely isolated groups. 
Personnel Psychology, |971(Win), Vol. 24(4), 715-724. 
—Analyzed data gathered over a 4-yr period at an 
Antarctic research station, involving 270 civilian and 
U.S. Navy personnel, in an attempt to develop reliable 
measures of effectiveness. Performance of each S was 
measured, at the beginning and end of winter, by 
supervisor ratings and peer evaluations of emotional 
stability, task motivation, and social compatability. Basic 
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properties of the performance evaluations were exami- 
ned as a preliminary to studies of predictive validity. On 
2 of the 3 behavior factors supervisor and peer 
evaluations showed strong agreement. Considerable halo 
effect was present in the measuring system, however. It 
appeared that the emotion and task areas of behavior 
could be discriminated reasonably well by untrained 
observers after several months, but the emotion and 
social adjustment areas were still poorly discriminated. 
The difficulties of measuring social compatibility as a 
behavior trait were highlighted. The fact that supervisors’ 
ratings were more valid for members of the other 
subgroup (civilian or military) than for their own was an 
unexpected finding, not easy to explain. —I. Davis. 

3984. Harris, Philip R. (Management & Organization 

Development, La Jolla, Calif.) An action research report 
no. 2 on planned changes in the military justice system: 
Professional development institutes for military correc- 
tional personnel. La Jolla, Calif.: Management & 
Organization Development, TR No. N00014-71-C- 
0332/NR 171-819, 1972. 181 p.—Tested 2 prototype 
correctional training models using 111 military correc- 
tional personnel. A team of 10 behavioral consultants 
taught 2 48-hr courses which utilized an action learning 
approach. The staff course emphasized the understand- 
ing of human behavior and development of human 
relations skills with confinees. The administrators' course 
stressed the behavioral science approach to correctional 
management and the development of skills for improving 
organizational effectiveness. Pre- and posttraining mea- 
sures of attitudes, values, and perceptions indicate no 
differences between trainees and 60 control personnel 
who did not participate in the program, with the 
exception of a more positive attitude toward confinees 
on the part of trainees. Responses to 3 rating scales 
evaluating the appropriateness of the training design, 
methodology, content, and presentation show that the 
great majority of participants considered the course to be 
beneficial. 12 recommendations for improving the 
military justice system and the training of correctional 
personnel are presented. (64 ref.) 

3985. Howell, Joseph T. Hard living on Clay Street: 
Portraits of blue collar families. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Anchor/Doubleday, 1973. xvi, 381 p. $2.95. 

3986. Kosak, Gita. [Psychological and physiological 

tests for colors.] (Sloe) In Psiholoske razprave: IV. 
Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. 
Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.—Describes a number of 
techniques that have been elaborated in Slovenia for the 
study of package color and its effect upon consumer 
behavior in addition to market analysis. Techniques 
include laboratory test, test of spontaneous choice, depth 
interview, association test, polarity test, ranking test, 
classification test, sentence completion test, interview for 
secondary parallel experiences, observation of consumer 
at the time of purchase, and various perceptual tests (e.g. 
visibility at distance, at angle, as a function of illumina- 
tion, bad optical conditions, and short inspection 
intervals).—S. Slak. 

3987. Léon, Antoine & Contou, Jeanne. (U. René 
Descartes, Paris, France) [From technical school to the 
firm: Twenty-year-olds confronted with problems of 
social and occupational adjustment.] (Fren) Orientation 
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Scolaire et Professionnelle, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 103-123, 
—Surveyed socioprofessional relations in 1971 of 358 
young workers, male and female, who finished their 
technical high school education in Paris between 
1967-1970. Ss' views were solicited concerning their 
working conditions, difficulties encountered executing 
the job, education received, projects for upgrading their 
education, and professional ambitions. Results indicate 
that commonly held concepts, e.g., the generation gap, 
the homogeneity of youth and their social aspirations, 
and the obsolescence of school systems, are tenuous on 
account of the diversity of factors encountered and 
perceived by young people in the work situation.—M. G. 
Strobel. 

3988. Meltzer, H. (Washington U.) Review of reviews 
in industrial psychology, 1950—1969. Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, 1972(Sum), Vol. 25(2), 201-222.—Analyzes the 
contributions dealing with industrial psychology that 
were published in the Annual Review of Psychology in the 
1960s, with references to and comparisons with a similar 
analysis for the 1950s previously published. The size and 
bibliographic scope of chapters on industrial psychology 
are tabulated for 1960-1969. Individual review articles in 
each year were appraised by 4 raters in terms of their 
orientation, systematic rationale, and interpretation and 
evaluation. Differences of opinion among the raters were 
relatively small. Papers on consumer, engineering, and 
organizational psychology, topics first included in the 
Review in the 1960s, were similarly evaluated. The trend 
of thinking on 10 major issues in industrial psychology, 
as shown by the articles of the 1960s compared with 
those of the 1950s, is discussed. Conclusions are the same 
for both decades: contributions from people in industrial 
settings and from academic psychologists should increa- 
se, and studies should be realistic as well as precise. (52 
геѓ.)—/. Davis. 

3989. Narva, Marshall A. Evaluation of selected 
pictorial characteristics of reference materials for use 
in image interpretation. U.S. Army BESRL Technical 
Research Note, 1972(Nov), No. 233, 83 p.—Tested the 
effects of varying characteristics of pictorial ice 
(keys) used by image interpreters in making identifica 
tions. Variations were (a) photographs or line cree 
or both; (b) angle of view—vertical, oblique, or bo! 3 
and (c) scale of the image in the key. More T a 
identifications were made using photographs than 4 
drawings with key entry subsequent to à eMe 
selection procedure, but this was not found in do 
absence of such a procedure. Results indicate that ur Qe 
photographs and line drawings together can г + 
identification difficulties. Моге time was requir i 
utilize smaller images, with no indication of impro 
accuracy. (41 ref.)—4A. J. Drucker. 2 

3990. e йш & Pavlina, Zeljko. Nee 
Academy of Sciences & Arts, Lab. for Psychophys! cter- 
of Work, Zagreb, Croatia, Yugoslavia) [Some йш Joške 
istics of drivers and driving speed.] (5гст) In Psi Бала, 
razprave: IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. n died 
Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 р А areas 
the relationship between driving speed in subur istrati 
and sex, age, driving experience, place of vit drivers 
and condition of the vehicle. The speed of 
was measured; all drivers were then stoppe 
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interviewed with cooperation of local police. There was a 
negative correlation between age and speed for women 
only and between condition of vehicle and speed, and a 
positive correlation between speed and experience in 
women. Other differences were not significant.—S. Slak. 

3991. Tomekovié, Tomislav & Mitić, Jovan. (U. 
Belgrade, Serbia, Yugoslavia) [Qualification and age as 
related to income sharing.] (Srcr) In Psihološke razprave: 
IV. Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. 
Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p— Tested Р. Wiles’ hypothe- 
sis that in a workers’ self-management system only 
middle-aged workers would be willing to invest a 
substantial part of their income into development of 
their self-managed company, while younger and older 
workers would not be willing to do so. 175 unqualified, 
221 semiqualified, 770 qualified, and 449 highly qualified 
workers in an agricultural machine factory were ques- 
tioned as to their willingness to contribute variable 
portions of their gross income. The hypothesis was 
confirmed. Furthermore, willingness to contribute was 
positively correlated with degree of qualification and 
educational level of workers.—S. Slak. 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel Selection 
& Training 


3992. Beatty, Richard W. (U. Colorado) Blacks as 
supervisors: A study of training, job performance, and 
employers’ expectations. Academy of Management Jour- 
nal, 1973(Jun), Vol. 16(2), 196-206.—Evaluated a train- 
us program designed to prepare black managers for Ist- 
ү. BUESTYISOLY positions. The relationship of several 
raining and nontraining variables with employers’ 
tvaluations of the job performances of 48 black 
Supervisors was investigated using questionnaires and 
rating scales completed by Ss and employers. Results 
indicate that employers tended to evaluate performance 
ы оп factors related to program content or оп task- 
B ated behaviors, but on other behaviors that the Ss 
аа while at work. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Dake 3. Bem, Sandra L. & Bem, Daryl J. (Stanford U.) 
tier job advertising “aid and abet" sex 
19730. ination? Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
Trend d 3(1), 6-18.—Conducted 2 studies on sex- 
otha wording in job advertisements and the placement 
rais Pid ads in sex-segregated newspaper col- 
ЕКА д Ехр. 1 each of 60 female and 60 male 
dns uates was given a booklet containing 8 
m dim and 4 telephone-related job ads and asked 
ав ог her willingness to apply for each job 
Hed All were characterized as similar in salary 

Кр a ication required, and opportunity for on- 
opportunity” = all employers were described as “equal 
the sex-bi у.” Telephone jobs were presented either with 
RM language used at the time by AT&T, in 
н, tnm terms, or in affirmative action sex-reversed 
% ‘pi ts ts for females showed increasing willingness 
EUSE Or opposite-sex jobs from biased through 
Willingness | reversed. Results for males showed greatest 
condition S apply for opposite-sex jobs in the unbiased 
their pref n Exp. II 52 female undergraduates rated 
female ERE for each of 16 male interest and 16 
alphabetic Xe jobs „presented in booklets either in 
opportuni; al order or in sex-segregated format. An equal 

i EM disclaimer appeared on alternate pages in 

of booklets. With alphabetical listing 81% 
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preferred male interest jobs, compared to 46% male 
interest preference with sex-segregated listing. —K. G. 
Shaver. 


3994. Biersner, Robert J.; Gunderson, E. K.; Ryman, 
David H. & Rahe, Richard H. (U.S. Navy Medical 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) 
Correlations of physical fitness, perceived health 
status, and dispensary visits with performance in 
stressful training. U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, Technical Report, 197\(Apr), No. 71-30, 3 
p.—Correlated physical fitness tests and Cornell Medical 
Index (CMI) results with dispensary visits and training 
success in stressful underwater demolition team (UDT) 
training. Ss were 329 Navy enlisted volunteers for UDT 
training. Physical fitness correlated substantially with 
training success but not with dispensary visits, while the 
CMI scale correlated with both criteria. A composite 
physical fitness—health index scale correlated .45 with the 
training success criterion. Results suggest that physical 
fitness and self-perceived health status are important 
factors in successful completion of an extremely rigorous 
training program.—Journal abstract. 

3995. Blaha, J. & Bláhová, L. (Klement Gottwald 
New Metallurgical Plant, Ostrava-Kuncice, Czechoslo- 
vakia) [Problems of psychological selection of appren- 
tices.] (Czec) Psychologie v Ekonomické Praxi, 1972, Vol. 
7(4), 175-192.—Conducted an investigation to suggest 
and approve criteria of apprentice selection in the field 
of regulation technique. The work resulted in 2 research 
stages: Stage 1 was finished by a proposal for battery 
selection and establishing of a regression equation 
according to which psychological selection was carried 
out; in Stage 2 external criteria and validity of prediction 
of psychological tests were analyzed. Stage 2 was 
finished by external criteria and a regressive equation 
was established in accordance with which further 
selection in the field would continue—M. Lescinsky. 


3996. Cuny, Xavier. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, France) [Gestural commands: An exper- 
ience with beginning foreign workers.] (Fren) Bulletin 
de Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(14-16), 847-852. 
—Studied the effects of instruction in a symbolic gestural 
code on beginning foreign non-French speaking workers. 
The nonverbal code was developed from observations of 
experienced workers on the job. Ss were 20 foreign 
laborers in 2 industrial plants. Experimental materials 
consisted of a realistic film showing work and gestures, a 
film focusing on an individual giving gesture commands, 
and a set of drawings illustrating gestures and resulting 
actions. Ss worked in small groups with 2 instructors. 
The experiments successfully showed the possibility of 
useful initial training of non-French speaking workers 
from the Ist time on the job. Results also indicate the 
closeness of the relationship between symbolic and 
applied gestures.—Z. M. Cantwell. 


3997. Dirks, Heinz. [New approaches to personality 
evaluation.] (Germ) Psychologische Rundschau, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 75-99.— Conducted an evaluation 
related to 4 personality characteristics: activity, interac- 
tions with other people, thinking, and responsibility. For 
the Ist 3 characteristics 9-step scales were used; for the 
last a 4-step scale. Job vofiles were developed in close 
cooperation with people in the field along these 4 
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dimensions. Individual test profiles of applicants were 
then matched with the requirement profiles. While the 
traditional difficulties in obtaining reliability and validity 
data do not allow a statistical test of the method, 
applications on a large number of people in different 
levels of clerical and professional jobs indicate that the 
method works with a higher degree of objectivity than 
the usual methods.—W. J. Koppitz. 

3998. Drenth, Pieter J. (Free U., Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands) [The role of the psychologist in selection and 
career planning.] (Flem) Psychologica Belgica, 1973, Vol. 
13(1), 1-15.— Discusses the societal, ethical, and human 
consequences of psychologist’s role in and his contribu- 
tions to the process of selection, placement, and 
development of personnel. 4 roughly successive phases 
are distinguished and critically discussed: test orienta- 
tion, criterion orientation, decision orientation, and 
consultative, supporting orientation. Exclusive commit- 
ment to the "institution" as well as total identification 
with the individual are considered less than optimal; 
instead, a more independent stance of individual 
psychologists is advocated. (English abstract) (17 ref.) 
—S. Slak. 

3999. Ferris, Steven H. (U.S. Naval Submarine 
Medical Center, Groton, Conn.) Improving absolute 
distance estimation in clear and in turbid water. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 1), 
771-776.—24 Navy enlisted men were tested, trained, 
and retested in both clear and turbid water, followed by 
a final test in each water. Accuracy of distance 
estimation was initially reduced in 1 body of water after 
training in the other. After training in both clear and 
turbid water, accuracy was improved in both. Thus, the 
transfer problem can be overcome by training divers 
under different turbidity conditions so that they learn to 
tailor their corrections to the prevailing conditions. 
—Journal abstract. 

4000. Galenson, Marjorie. (Cornell U., New York 
State Coll. of Human Ecology) Women and work: An 
international comparison. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell U., 
School of Industrial & Labor Relations, 1973. viii, 120 р. 
$3.25.—Presents results of a comparative study of the 
female labor market in European countries. Detailed 
data are presented for Great Britain, Scandinavia, and 
the Soviet Union and Eastern European Communist 
countries. Findings concerning pay, professional status, 
participation in politics and unions, the social status of 
women, and questions concerning discrimination are 
discussed. (88 ref.) 

4001. Hoiberg, Anne & Booth, Richard F. (U.S. Navy 
Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, 
Calif) Changes in attitudes and characteristics of 
marine recruits during the 1960s. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1079-1086.— Made compara- 
tive analyses of 14 attitude items and 8 biographical 

characteristics of 1,661 recruits who entered U.S. Marine 
Corps basic training in 1961, 1967, and 1969. Results 
indicate that (a) the 1961 sample (n — 704) had the 
most favorable attitude toward the marine corps whereas 
the 1967 sample (n — 476) had the least; (b) the 1961 
sample was younger, less well educated, and more likely 
to be unmarried than either of the other groups; (c) 1967 
recruits were more intelligent, attained higher levels of 
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education, and were more likely to be unmarried than 
recruits from 1969 (n — 481); (c) scores on the Army 
General Classification Test were significantly related to 4 
attitude items and educational level was related to | 
item; and (d) 7 attitude items became more favorable 
during training for the 1969 sample, while only 3 were 
more favorable for the 1967 sample. It is suggested that 
future training programs provide an opportunity for the 
better educated, more intelligent recruit to experience a 
greater sense of well being and personal commitment 
toward the military.—Journal abstract. 

4002. Maier, Milton Н. & Fuchs, Edmund F. An 
improved differential army classification system. U.S. 
Army BESRL Technical Research Report, 1972(Apr), No. 
1177, 40 p.—Describes a new Army Classification 
Battery (ACB) and aptitude area system. The battery 
consists of 13 tests combined into 9 aptitude area 
composites and is, on the average, about 20% more valid 
than the prior aptitude area system in matching the 
capabilities of men with requirements for success in 
training. The gain in validity is expected to result in a 
20% reduction in attrition in training and an increase of 
15% in the number of men performing at a superior level. 
—A. J. Drucker. 

4003. Maier, Milton Н. & Fuchs, Edmund F. 
Development and evaluation of a new ACB and aptitude 
area system. US Army BESRL Technical Research Note, 
1972(Sep), No. 239, 64 p.—Administered experimental 
and operational tests to about 25,000 men in over 100 
army job training courses. Through the ensuing analysis, 
an improved Army Classification Battery (ACB) was 
developed which provides more accurate measures of 
trainability in Army Military Occupational Specialities 
(MOS). Army MOS were formed into groups on the 
basis of homogeneity of aptitudes and interest relevant ie 
job success. Aptitude area composites differentially 
predictive of success in these MOS groups were с 
blished. The new battery is expected to result in a 20% 
reduction in attrition in MOS training courses.—A. 
Drucker. ? 

4004. Milerjan, Е. A. (Psychological Inst., eh 
USSR) [Psychological selection and education he 
production managers.] (Czec) Psychologie v Ekonomi A 
Praxi, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 162-167.— Discusses criteria e» 
judgment of manager personality and activity ch a 
socialist system. A manager director is supposed to ys 
older, experienced person having high moral abi 
present soviet psychology does not have at its ae К 
methods of selection of leading personalities. d 
suggested that the education of leading persona. a 
should be connected with communist views on i 
conduct of man. The effect of literature and TUE А 
creating the ideal personality also is discussed. 


Lescinsky. 
4005: Norman, D. A. (Life Sciences, Inc., Hurst Tex) 


ion o! 
Adaptive training of manual control: нее era 
adaptive scheme parameters to task D Center 


NAVTRAEQUIPCEN USN Training Equip — Stu 
Technical Report, 1973(Jul), TR-70-C-1218-1, a P 
died 5 adaptive scheme parameters in a series О! "uestions 
training experiments designed to answer Mient o 
concerning optimal parameter values for adjus! ts test 

task difficulty. 3 highly automated experimen 
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194 Ss on a multiaxis task simulating level flight. The 5 
parameters studied were performance measurement 
interval (PMI), turbulence quasi-stationary interval 
(QSI),- progression: regression ratio for task difficulty 
(P:R), within-trial feedback of difficulty level (FBK), 
and vector vs component performance indices. Subject 
to clarification of possible interaction between PMI and 
phugoid frequency, results suggest that duration for PMI 
should be at least 20 sec or 3 times the reciprocal of the 
phugoid natural frequency. 10-sec PMI was undesirable 
for conditions of this study. Outcome for QSI suggests 
that training may be most effective with only a modest 
' disturbance— just sufficient to initiate S inputs. P:R was 
a significant factor but fixed rates of change of difficulty 
were inferior to rates proportional to error. FBK 
improved only transfer task performance. In conjunction 
with data from other studies, this finding is taken to 
mean that FBK is required when transfer of training for 
conventional training methods is low. The only differen- 
ce found between vector and component difficulty 
adjustment was that vector required slightly fewer 
training trials. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4006. Pellicano, Don. (Babb Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Retirement counseling. Personnel Journal, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 52(7), 614-618.—Notes that a recent report on the 
White House Conference on Aging strongly recommends 
more retirement counseling and places the responsibility 
for such counseling on the employer. Senior citizens, 
themselves, have organized and have employed lobbyists 
to initiate legislation that will provide for their needs. 
Union officials also are realizing the importance of 
thorough retirement counseling and are beginning to 
demand it for their members. It is suggested that by 
hiring outside consultants, the employer eliminates the 
need for a permanent staff trained in retirement 
counseling.—P. L. Crawford. 
| 4007. Petrič, Marija. (U. Ljubljana, Slovenia, Yugos- 
mae [Productivity and fatigue of men and women in 
L тше jobs.] (Sloe) In Psiholoske razprave: IV. Kongres 
d ologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana 
em e ma p.—Compared productivity and exper- 
du of fatigue in 15 men and 47 women working as 
ш үй under identical working conditions. Experience 
us fatigue was measured with a rating scale at the 

RE and end of the working day during a 6-day 
Em . А checklist of most common fatigue symptoms 
ШУН - Results show no differences in either prod- 
Ser ог experience of fatigue between men and 
pains, papy far most frequent fatigue symptoms were leg 
nd need for investigation of attitudes underlying 
RI ices related. to women’s employment and evalua- 

pe their work is suggested.—$. Slak. 
е Reuchlin, Maurice. (U. René Descartes, Paris, 
onu. robability in vocational decision.] (Fren) 
X1), 7 A Scolaire et Professionnelle, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
ing is SU on the premise that guidance counsel- 
ОШ, extrapolation into the future of present 
BRIDGE On a person about to make a choice, 
Se y theory is discussed as а formal means of 
бо ring the advice to be given by the counsellor. 
of fr ns of probability as a frequency count or the limits 
Mere: counts in a population are rejected as 
ingless for the purpose of guidance counseling. The 
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individual case as the intersection of a large number of 
subsets (special classifications) is seen as a principle in 
the diagnostic judgment of the clinician. Difficulties in 
the transition from descriptive to inferential statistics 
(i.e., prognosis) are attributed to the uncertainties about 
the static or dynamic nature of social reality. Decision 
theory and game theory are discussed as instruments 
applicable to the problem of how to reconcile the 
probable and the desirable by assessing the risk and 
payoffs. Subjective probability, particularly in empirical 
research, is cited as an expression of the internal 
consistencies of behavior which provide access to the 
theory of conditional probability and Bayesian concepts. 
—M. G. Strobel. 

4009. Ryan, T. Antoinette. (U. Hawaii, Education 
Research & Development Center) A conceptual model of 
career development. Educational Technology, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 13(6), 28-38.—Discusses a career development 
model which can be used to simulate real-life situations 
and generate delivery system models for specific settings 
and situations. The use of the model in systems language 
also is discussed. It is concluded that the model will 
assist in adapting activities to the developmental level of 
each individual and direct school and community 
resources toward achievement of the goals of career 
development. (20 ref.)—G. R. Alley. 

4010. Sebek, Levin. (U. Ljubljana, Slovenia, Yugosla- 
via) [Relationship between productivity and subjective 
estimates of fatigue.] (Sloe) In Psiholoske razprave: ТУ. 
Kongres psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. 
Ljubljana Press, 1972. 502 p.— Tested the hypothesis that 
subjective estimates of fatigue and estimates of physical 
and mental effort involved in work are unrelated to 
productivity. Estimates of fatigue were obtained for 84 
steel plant Workers at the start, in the middle, and at the 
end of the working day with the aid of a 5-point scale. 
Similarly, separate estimates of physical and mental 
effort required by a given post were obtained from the 
worker himself and independently of him. Subjective 
fatigue increased as a function of number of hours of 
work. Correlations between subjective fatigue and 
productivity, and subjective estimate of effort and 
productivity, were nonsignificant.—S. Slak. 

4011. Siédr, J. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
[Function of psycho-diagnostic methods in investigation 
of working ability and methodical results.] (Czec) 
Psychologie v Ekonomické Praxi, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 168-174. 
__Ехатіпеѕ lacks in psychological methods for investi- 
gating human working ability. The lacks are considered 
{о be due to the isolated investigation of abilities and 
personality traits in 1 artificial, convenient, standard test 
situation. Attention is focused on abilities and properties 
ofa personality. 2 methods of complex evaluation are 
suggested: an administration of the set of tests under 
stress conditions, and tests of breathing level. —M. 
Lescinsky. 

4012. Shaw, Edward A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Differential impact of negative stereotyping in employ- 
ee selection. Personnel Psychology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 
25(2), 333-338.— Tested the hypothesis that “negative” 
applicant traits would influence an employment inter- 
viewer more strongly when the position was а general 
опе, e.g, management trainee, than when it required 
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ialized training. Ss were 64 college recruiters seeking 
ig and Daath graduates, and 68 seeking 
management trainees. Each group was divided into a 
control and an experimental subgroup. Each S was asked 
to rate 3 resumes on employability, but for members of 
the experimental group Resume 1 was altered to show 
feminine gender, Resume 2 to show domestic and 
financial problems, and Resume 3 to show poses 
disability. The hypothesis was not sustained with regard 
to Resumes 2 and 3. When the experimental variable was 
the applicant’s sex, however, the negative stereot 
appeared to operate, and to do so more strongly for the 
management trainee positions than for the scientific and 
engineering positions.—I. Davis. 

4013. Stone, LeRoy A., et al. (U. North Dakota) 
Psychological test characteristics associated with train- 
ing-success in a MEDEX (physician's extension) training 
program. Psychological Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
231-234.—Reports a multiple regression model for 
predicting trainee success in a MEDEX training pro- 
gram. Possible predictive potentials were determined by 
administering the MMPI, SVIB, Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule, and the General Aptitude Test 
Battery to 19 MEDEX trainees. Selected MMPI and 
SVIB scales were found to be predictor variables. 
—Journal abstract. 

4014. Strizenec, M. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) [Human factor and computer.] (Slok) Psychologie 
v Ekonomické Praxi, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 151-161.—Discus- 

ses problems concerning psychological aspects of a 
man-computer system. 43 computer centers were survey- 
ed to determine personal requirements at the following 
jobs: Токтали, programer-analyst, operator, and tech- 
nician, The centers questioned had cbc 3300, MINSK 
22, TESLA 270 computers. The main emphasis was on 
Operator qualification. Results indicate that for comput- 
ers of the 3rd eneration a secondary school education 
ше du 3. little knowledge of programing. With 
піс, ü 
Wi need MASS КЕШ of computer a higher IQ 
Job Performance & Satisfaction 


State Coll) The 


Psychology, Personnel 


from papers published 1960-1970 whi i 

r 770 which used biographi- 
cal item ‚ ll studies with Phe 
еге was cross-validation 


items. (c) B-items used were "hard," i.e., histori 
verifiable. Review of the validity of the Boe fa these 
studies indicates their great Superiority as predictors of 
тав behavior. 3 theoretical explanations of this accura- 
improving Brea até aude А gečommendations for 
i о r е, an i 
in using such items are ea шоч 
methods of analyzing B-items are descril а 
uncertainty are mentioned, e.g., ће i idi 
soft" B-items as predictors. dj rM Dae a P 
Б 4016. Drury С. С. & Addison, J. L. ington 
1 rothers, Ergonomics Section, St. Helens, England) An 
industrial study of the effects of feedback and fault 
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density on inspection performance. Ergonomics, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 16(2), 159-169.—Analyzed records of 
the performance of on-line inspectors of glass items over 
a 10-mo period, using the theory of signal detection. The 
group as a whole followed the theoretical predictions, 
The introduction of more rapid feedback of performance 
to the Ss after 12 wks of the study increased the effective 
detectability of the faults significantly, reducing the 
percentage of missed faults by 50%. The effect of input 
quality level on performance before and after the change 
was also studied. The usual drop in fault-detection 
performance with increased quality was found and 
analyzed to show that Ss were attempting to keep the 
outgoing percentage defective constant. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

4017. Farr, James L.; O'Leary, Brian S. & Bartlett, C. 
J. (U. Maryland) Ethnic group membership as a 
moderator of the prediction of job performance. 
Personnel Psychology, 1971(Win), Vol. 24(4), 609-636. 


g full-time 
e tenure, 
time 


Psychology, 


jon- 
1972(Sum), Vol. 25(2), 241-250.—Explored the relation 
ship between the belief in one’s ability to influence th 
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New York State corporation responded to a question- 
naire. The measures used for each of the 4 variables are 
described and the correlations tabulated. Results indica- 
te that for these Ss the greater the belief in internal 
éontrol (the ability to influence the environment), the 
lower is the reported job strain and the higher the job 
satisfaction and positional mobility. However, belief in 
either external or internal control may affect situations 
and behavior in various ways, and the study did not test 
alternative explanations. The direction of causality is not 
certain; behavior and belief may be mutually reinforc- 
ing. (15 ref.)—7. Davis. 

4020. Harrell, Thomas W. (Stanford U., Graduate 
School of Business) Differences between men in big and 
small business. Personnel Psychology, 1971(Win), Vol. 
24(4), 649-652.—Analyzed questionnaire responses 
made 5 yrs after receiving the MBA, by male alumni of 
the Stanford University Graduate School of Business. 
Responses were also compared with scores made by the 
Ss while students, on a 9-instrument battery aimed at 
Management potential. 5 yrs after graduation 223 Ss 
were in big business (firms with 1,000 or more employ- 
ees), 92 were in small business (firms with under 1,000 
employees). Ss in small business had higher compensa- 
tion, were better satisfied with their jobs, and took more 
part in management, than those in big business. Ss in big 
business had higher scores on the Admissions Test for 
Graduate Study in Business. Ss in small business had 
higher scores on the Managerial scale of the SVIB, the 
General Activity scale of the Guilford-Zimmerman 
Temperament Survey, on decision making and the 
Ghiselli’s Self-Description Inventory, on a personnel 
problems test, and on the Individual Background Survey. 
—I. Davis. 

4021. Kafka, Vincent W. (Pacific Gas & Electric, San 
Francisco, Calif.) Every employee a winner. Training & 
Development Journal, 1973(Jun), Vol. 27(6), 16-22.—Des- 
cribes the Perceptive Management System (PMS), a 
mutual motivational program for employees and manag- 
ers. The system is based on 3 principles which, when 
used by managers, increase job satisfaction: (a) view the 
нод from the employee's outlook and from ће way 
wei View themselves; (b) identify strengths instead of 
Withee; and (c) identify an individual's needs 
Йй mt making judgments about him. Controls inherent 
Иен? System and the 5 basic needs of workers (economic 
aid ba dominance, recognition, emotional security, 
base T onging) are discussed. A “Motivational Module” 
id iw the observed ranges of these needs is illustra- 
АЫ is should be prepared for each performance 
A ie ive and the relevant motivational action taken. 

4022895 of the PMS are also outlined.—L. Gorsey. 
Bingher Kavanagh, Michael J. (State U. New York, 
рабад) тте content issue in performance ap- 
244) He review, Personnel Psychology, 1971(Win), Vol. 
Жын. -668.—Reviewed the literature regarding types 
objective stimuli to determine whether subjective or 
ug traits are more valid in ratings of job perfor- 
ido AS to suggest guidelines for deciding on 

Fide 2016 content. 4 categories of evidence were 
against с : validation by reliability data, validation 
S sad nother criterion, validation by multitrait-multi- 

research, and miscellaneous studies. 4 tentative 
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conclusions are reached: (a) The content issue appears to 
be far from settled in terms of an either—or decision. (b) 
The multitrait-multimethod analysis provides the only 
sufficient evidence for the relevance of rating stimuli. (c) 
Any trait in the rating form should be used if it helps 
account for the total variance of the performance 
appraisal. (d) The commonly-held assumption of the 
superiority of objective performance-oriented traits 
seems unwarranted. The practical implications of these 
conclusions are discussed. (54 геѓ.)—/. Davis. 

4023. Lawler, Edward E.; Hackman, J. Richard & 
Kaufman, Stanley. (U. Michigan, Survey Research 
Center) Effects of job redesign: A field experiment. 
Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 
49-62.—Studied a telephone company project to rede- 
sign the job of directory assistance operator to determine 
the effects on workers of "job enrichment" programs. 
The change increased the amount of variety and the 
decisionmaking autonomy in the operator's job. Howev- 
er, no change in work motivation, job involvement, or 
growth need satisfaction occurred as a result of the 
changes. Instead, the changes had a significant negative 
impact on interpersonal relationships. After the changes, 
older employees reported less satisfaction with the 
quality of their interpersonal relationships, and those 
supervisors whose jobs were affected by the changes 
reported less job security and reduced interpersonal 
satisfaction. Implications of these findings for the 1971 
theory of job redesign proposed by J. R. Hackman and 
E. E. Lawler are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4024. Lefkowitz, Joel. (Baruch Coll, City U. New 
York) Differential validity: Ethnic group as a moderator 
in predicting tenure. Personnel Psychology, 1972(Sum), 
Vol. 25(2), 223-240.— Describes a test validation study 
involving 593 female factory workers hired during a 6- 
mo period in 1969 by a northeastern factory with high 
personnel turnover. The purpose was to determine 
whether the validity of various predictor measures in 
forecasting turnover was different from the Negro 
subgroup (л = 288) the Caucasian subgroup 
(n= 256), and the total group. Measures, methods, and 
results are presented in detail. When the ethnic sub- 
groups were considered independently, the number of 
significant predictors increased, and predictors valid for 
1 group were invalid for the other; the relative efficacy of 
the moderator variable approach was thus confirmed. 
Results demonstrate the advisability of beginning a test 
validation study with as many potential predictors as 

ible. Since the subgroups were comparable as to 
educational level and intelligence test performance, it is 
inferred that the differential validities observed are a 
function of ethnic group identification rather than of 
deprivation. (30 ref.)—I. Davis. 

4025. Lyons, Thomas F. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Turnover and absenteeism: A review of relationships 
and shared correlates. Personnel Psychology, 1972(Sum), 
Vol. 25(2), 271-281.—Surveyed a number of individual- 
level and group-level studies of absenteeism and turno- 
ver. 3 viewpoints are represented: (a) There is a 
continuum of withdrawal from absenteeism to turnover. 
(b) Absenteeism is a form of withdrawal behavior 
alternative to turnover. (c) The 2 behaviors, whether 
related or not, have common causes. 3 underlying 
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questions are formulated: (а) Are the behaviors associa- 
ted? (b) Is there a progression? (c) Are the same factors 
present in both behaviors? It is noted that because of the 
great variation in the scope, concepts, and methodology 
of the studies the findings are highly tentative. For the 
Ist question, 16 of 29 tests of the relationship were 
significant and positive; in the individual-level studies 
support was unanimous. For the 2nd question the 
affirmative answer, although not strong, was unanimous. 
As to the 3rd question, the studies gave little support to 
the theory of common correlates. (32 геѓ.)—/. Davis. 
4026. Manhardt, Philip J. Job orientation of male and 
female college graduates in business. Personnel 
Psychology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 25(2), 361-368.—Analyzed 
responses to a questionnaire by 365 male and 301 female 
college graduates hired by a large insurance company 
since 1966. Ss rated 25 job characteristics on the basis of 
their importance to the S. Significant differences were 
Observed which were closely related to a 3-factor 
structure. Men related characteristics of an advancem- 
ent-responsibility factor higher than women, who consi- 
dered work environment characteristics more important. 
For characteristics related to job content only small and 
mixed sex differences were found. There was little overall 
sex difference in intrinsic job orientation, but intrinsic 
-extrinsic dimension does not explain the observed 
differences completely nor describes the underlying 
structure of job orientation accurately. The differences 
could be accounted for by the existence of a subgroup of 
women who do not expect to work for more than a few 
years and therefore find the long-range success aspects of 
а job irrelevant.—J. Davis. 

4027. Milkovich, George T. & Anderson, Philip H. (U. 
Minnesota Management compensation and secrecy 
policies. Personnel Psychology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 25(2), 
293-302—Replicated Е. Lawler’s (see PA, Vol. 
41:11022) study of the effects of secrecy about pay 
practices, but in a company that did not maintain 
complete secrecy about managerial compensation. An- 
swers from 131 respondents to Lawler's questionnaire, 
slightly modified, are presented, analyzed in detail, and 
compared with Lawler’s findings. The 2nd company’s 
attempt to minimize secrecy had no obvious effect on the 
accuracy of salary estimates. Results suggest that 
openness as well as secrecy may cause problems in salary 
administration; that communicating salary information, 
whether effectively done or not, may lead to increased 
satisfaction with pay; and that the relationships among 
secrecy, accuracy of perception, and job satisfaction are 
more complex than previously supposed.—J. Davis. 

4028. Nichols, Glennadee A. (Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center, Inst. of Research, Washington, D.C.) 
Job satisfacton and nurses’ intentions to remain with or 
to leave an organization. Nursing Research, 1971(May), 
Vol. 20(3), 218-228.—Administered a job satisfaction 
questionnaire to 39 male and 142 female novice army 
nurses. The questionnaire elicited biographic and work- 

ing and living experience data and measured ease of 
movement, importance, satisfaction, and alternatives in 
their perceptions of military service. 17% intended to 
remain in the U.S. Army Nurse Corps, 7% were 
undecided, and 76% planned to leave. Males intended to 
remain more frequently than females. A significantly 
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larger percentage of unmarried than married women 
intended to remain; marital status was not significant for 
males. Ss intending to stay expressed more satisfaction 
with working and living in the army. No differences were 
found, however, in the satisfaction expressed by men and 
women, married and unmarried Ss. Leavers perceived 
greater opportunity for satisfaction in civilian life than 
did stayers. Stayers and leavers agreed on the importance 
of 90% of the items on the working and living situation, 
While a larger percentage of stayers than leavers were 
satisfied with being in the army, many leavers were 
satisfied and some stayers were dissatisfied. (17 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

4029. Porter, Lyman W. & Steers, Richard M. 
(Oakland U., School of Economics & Management) 
Organizational, work, and personal factors in employee 
turnover and absenteeism. Psychological Bulletin, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 80(2), 151—176.—Critically examines 
research over the past 10-12 yrs concerning factors 
related to turnover and absenteeism in work situations. 
On a general level, overall job satisfaction was consist- 
ently and inversely related to turnover. In an effort to 
break down the global concept of job satisfaction, 
various factors in the work situation were analyzed as 
they related to withdrawal behavior. 4 categories of 
factors, each representing 1 “level” in the organization, 
were utilized: organization-wide factors, immediate work 
environment factors, job-related factors, and personal 
factors. Several variables in each of the 4 categories were 
found to be related fairly consistently to 1 or both forms 
of withdrawal. An attempt is made to put the diverse 
findings into a conceptual framework centering around 
the role of met expectations. Methodological considera- 
tions and future research needs are also discussed. (83 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4030. Stoner, James A.; Aram, John D. & Rubin, Irwin 
M. (Columbia U.) Factors associated with effective 
performance in overseas work assignments. Personnel 
Psychology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 25(2), 303-318;—Ш 
the performance of 51 young business and law schoo 
graduates on 2-yr tours of duty, during 1960-1967, in 
newly independent African countries. Effectiveness 
ratings were made by the participants, by field supei 
sors, and by program administrators. Factors not fonte 
related to high performance included age, lae 
overseas travel or work experience, reasons for going 10 
Africa, and academic specialization. Factors anoun 
with high performance were prior demonstrated abi! а 
favorable early reactions to the assignment, and for the 
31 married participants, active encouragement from 2 
wife. Well-defined job assignments were also citea: M 
related to effectiveness. A striking relationship Re E 
found between a man's performance rating and the ША, 
of his tour relative to the independence of the сода уе 
assignment. Men who started work in the period W ded 
independence was imminent or recently achieved s Я 
to be higher contributors than those whose work ^ ite 
substantially before or after independence.—I/. The 

4031. Waters, L. K. & Roach, Darrell. (Ohio U.) 
two-factor theories of job satisfaction: Empirical tess 
for four samples of insurance company od 
Personnel Psychology, 1971(Win), Vol. 2404), er by 
— Lists the 5 versions of the 2-factor theory identifie 
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N. King (see PA, Vol. 44:17577) and replicates the tests 
made by C. Hulin and L. Waters (see PA, Vol. 46:9861) 
of 3 of these versions. Correlation analysis of data from 
female office workers was used, extending the empirical 
tests to higher level female workers and to samples of 
male employees. Methods, procedures, and results of the 
tests of each theory are described in detail. The 2-factor 
theory, in any form, is not supported for female office 
workers when the versions are tested with data obtained 
by methods other than the critical incident or respon- 
dent-coded procedure. Data for the male samples were 
less consistent, but in general the validity of Theories 1 
and 2 seems indeterminate at present, and Theory 3 
appears to lack empirical ѕиррогі.—/. Davis. 

4032. Waters, L. K. & Roach, Darrell. (Ohio U.) 
Relation between importance ratings and two parts of 
the Porter Need Satisfaction Questionnaire. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 59-62.—Administered 
a job questionnaire which incorporated the Porter Need 
Satisfaction Questionnaire to 101 male managerial 
personnel and 130 female clerical workers at an 
insurance company and 104 female clerical employees of 
a university. Results show that importance is related to 
"should be" responses for men and women and to "is 
there" for women only. Correlations with importance 
ratings were larger for “should be" responses (р < .05). 
—Journal abstract. 

4033. Waters, L. K.; Roach, Darrell & Batlis, Nick. 
(Ohio U.) Further correlational analyses of five versions 
of two-factor theory of job satisfaction. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(3, Pt. 2), 1127-1130.— Tested 
5 versions of the 2-factor theory of job satisfaction using 
84 male radio-TV employees. No support was found for 
àny versions of the theory. 2 trends in the data, greater 
saliency of the intrinsic job-facets and greater predicta- 
[Шу of over-all satisfaction, seemed to account largel' 
Or the results. These trends are more consistent Sid 


traditional approaches to job attitudes—Journal 
abstract. 
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Heit, Віш, Friedrich & Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. 
rati inki, Finland) The mixed standard scale: A new 
ye реп, Personnel Psychology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 
inka 185-199.— Describes a system first developed in 
maand to rate workers, and tests its applicability to 
eai in the U.S. 23 raters from higher management 
Tama. or a California corporation rated 100 middle- 
the E subordinates on 18 traits. The scale permits 
dej GR to be examined for logic and thus for 
different lity, and can provide indices of error for 
the 1 $t raters, ratees, and scales. Factorial analysis of 
similar E yielded 4 distinguishable factors which were 
Workers ое found by the same process for Finnish 
insipnifi he halo and leniency errors were relatively 
AEn abs While no direct comparisons were made 
indicate ne new scale and conventional scales, results 
Ments giy at these errors are no greater in the assess- 
шейт, еп by this method than in those obtained by 
ing and onal methods, and are probably less. Complet- 
laboriou Scoring the mixed standard scale is somewhat 
general, $ unless computer scoring can be used. In 
Tepreser Tesults indicate that the scale provides a 
ntative measure of managerial success—I. Davis. 
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4035. Brown, Bert R. (Cornell U.) Reflections on 
missing the broadside of a barn. Journal of Applied 
Behavioral Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 450-458.—Com- 
ments on R. J. Lewicki and C. P. Alderfer's (see PA, Vol. 
5l:Issue 2) study of research and intervention in a 
labor-management relationship. Errors are examined 
and 4 principles of a clear, objective, theory-based 
strategy are outlined. 

4036. Bunel, Jean. [Political objectives and the social 
consequences of the monthly remuneration system.] 
(Fren) Orientation Scolaire et Professionnelle, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 2(1), 31-43.—Discusses the official domestic policy 
in France since 1970 which has been to urge managem- 
ent and labor unions to negotiate contracts of quaran- 
teed monthly salaries instead of hourly wages. The 
objectives were to unify the systems of remuneration, to 
narrow the economical and social gap between white- 
and blue-collar workers, and to ease the shortage of 
skilled workers by making their status more attractive. In 
18 mo about 50 contracts were signed in nearly all 
economic sections. While unification of employment 
conditions has been achieved for laborers and salaried 
personnel, the special status of higher management and 
professional employees has been accentuated by explicit- 
ly excluding them from the contracts and reserving for 
them special remuneration arrangements. The situation 
of the marginal employee without seniority, or social and 
physical handicaps, has been aggravated not least by the 
pressures created through the influx of immigration 
labor.—M. С. Strobel. 

4037. Child, John & Ellis, Tony. (U. Aston, Birming- 
ham, England) Predictors of variation in managerial 
roles. Human Relations, 1973(Apr), Vol. 26(2), 227-250. 
— Studied factors influencing variations in managerial 
attributes in 6 British industries varying along a 
manufacturing-service dichotomy and a variability vs 
relative stability dichotomy. In each industry organiza- 
tional structure was analyzed in terms of degree of 
functional or role specialization, standardization, formal- 
ization, and centralization. Questionnaire data were used 
to construct measures of personal role dimensions (role 
history, formalization, definition, routine, authority, job 
competence, job satisfaction) and interpersonal role 
dimensions (perceived levels of pressure for „change, 

uestioning authority, and intermanagerial conflict). The 
data suggest that important predictors of variations in 
managerial roles are type of industry, functional special- 
ism, and prevailing type of organizational structure. The 
concept of management as a homogeneous occupational 

oup is questioned, and it is suggested that factors 
which differentiate managers into separate categories 
may be more significant than those which are common 
managerial characteristics. (30 ref.) — И. W. Meissner. 

4038. Day, David R. & Stogdill, Ralph M. (U. Illinois) 
Leader behavior of male and female supervisors: A 
comparative study. Personnel Psychology, 1972(5ит), 
Vol. 25(2), 353-360.—Studied 37 male and 36 female 
civilian supervisors employed by the U.S. Air Force in 
parallel positions with similar functions. Ss were descri- 
bed and evaluated by their immmediate subordinates, 
usually by 2 males and 2 females for each S. Correlation 
of the leader behavior subscales of the Leader Behavior 
Description Questionnaire with effectiveness ratings and 
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biographical items are discussed in detail. For supervi- 
sors of both sexes effectiveness is correlated above .50 
with almost all the leader behavior subscales. Leader 
behavior and biographical items tended to be negatively 
related for males, positively for females. Although 
similar patterns of leader behavior and levels of 
effectiveness were shown by both sexes, they produced 
different advancement outcomes. For males, rapid 
advancement tended to go to those who were most 
effective and had more influence. For females, rate of 
advancement was unrelated to effectiveness.—/. Davis. 

4039. Friedlander, Frank. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
The innocence of research. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 459-463.—Comments оп R. 
J. Lewicki and C. P. Alderfer's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 2) 
study of research and intervention in a labor-managem- 
ent relationship. Research is viewed as a bargaining 
system between labor, management, and researchers, 
and the idea that a methodology should follow—rather 
than precede—the definition of the problem is stressed. 

4040. Graham, William K. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Leader behavior, esteem for the least-preferred cowork- 
er, and group performance. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 90(1), 59-66.—Conducted a study with 
53 life insurance agency supervisors and their 3-5 
member sales groups. Supervisors were given a least- 
preferred coworker (LPC) measure, and salesmen were 
given a leadership rating scale designed to measure 
supervisor's amount of consideration vs initiating-struc- 
ture behavior. Group performance was ascertained by 
salesmen's production figures. Results show that supervi- 
Sors were rated relatively more considerate under 
conditions of high group performance. However, the 
correlation between variation in leader behavior and 
group performance was significant only for low-LPC 
supervisors. It is concluded that LPC measures a 
triggered behavioral disposition —Author abstract. 

4041. Groves, David H. Charismatic leadership in 
Alcoholics Anonymous: A case study. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Sep), Vol. 33(3-A), 684-691. 
—Observed the structure and functions of an Alcoholics 
Anonymous (AA) group in Chicago, Illinois, over a 
period of 4 yrs. The group was founded and led by a 
woman with charismatic qualities; her authority did not 
appear to be questioned by other members. Her 
influence is attributed to her personality, religious 
philosophy, and the maintenance of direct personal 
contact with each member of the group. The dynamics of 
an AA group, the transference of power to new leaders, 
and the transition of the group to a more formal 
organization after the resignation of the founding leader 
are described.—Journal summary. 

4042. Kavanagh, Michael J. & York, David R. (State 
U. New York, Binghamton) Biographical correlates of 
middle managers' performance. Personnel Psychology, 
1972(Sum), Vol. 25(2), 319-332.—Compares information 
from a 41-item biographical inventory, completed by 183 

department heads (DH) in 24 plants of a midwestern 
company, with performance ratings of these middle 
managers by their supervisors, i.e., plant managers (PM) 
and subordinates, i.e. foremen (FM). In all 658 Ss at 
these 3 levels were involved. Findings as to the 
relationship between biographical items and ratings are 
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discussed in detail. Most of the significant ratings were 
made by the PM. When the PM evaluates the effective- 
ness of a DH, the latter's handling of the finances of his 
job carries weight; also important are job dimensions, 
achievement orientation, intellectual representation, and 
independence. In general, results indicate that managers’ 
responses to biographical items are significantly related 
to performance ratings, and that biographical predictors 
should be considered as additional sources of selection 
іпѓогтайоп.—/. Davis. 

4043. Kohout, J. & Ružička, J. (Coll. of Economics, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Social planning and psycholo- 
gy.] (Czec) Psychologie v Ekonomické Praxi, 1972, Vol. 
7(2-3), 64-70.—Discusses social planning in social 
systems which is directed mainly toward technical 
development and economic efficiency. Psychologists 
help to solve some problems concerning education of 
leaders and interpersonal relations in teams. It is 
suggested that the subject of social planning should be 
realized in the form of a personal engagement in 
teamwork in respect to man's personal qualities and to 
the institution's goals. This is reflected by an effort of the 
institution to stabilize social planning as an equal 
component of economic and technical planning.—M. 
Lescinsky. 

4044. Lewicki, Roy J. & Alderfer, Clayton P. (Dart- 
mouth Coll., Amos Tuck School of Business) Rejoinder 
from the dual third party. Journal of Applied Behavioral 
Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 463-468.—Responds to 
comments by B. Brown and F. Friedlander (see PA, Vol. 
Sl:Issue 2). Criticisms of the lack of structure and 
theories in the original approach are refuted, and the 
relationships and backgrounds of the authors and 
commentators are discussed. 

4045. Lewicki, Roy J. & Alderfer, Clayton P. (Dart- 
mouth Coll, Amos Tuck School of Business) The 
tensions between research and intervention in inter- 
group conflict. Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 424-449.—Discusses the conflict 
between intervening in a system to change it and 
collecting research data on the system and the effects of 
the intervention. Problems in such situations are analyz- 
ed (e.g., pressures to ignore certain types of data, threats 
to the coherence of the design, and methodological 
problems of field studies). A case report of an attempt to 
study a labor-management relationship is presented. 
Tensions which arise Кы research and intervention, 
and the inadequacy of intervention models in interper- 
sonal conflict and management are discussed.—Journa 
abstract. 

4046. Perlaki, L (Czechoslovak Research Inst. of 
Labor, Bratislava) [Routine and non-routine decision- 
making in the mana, process.] (Slok) Psychologie 
v Ekonomické Praxi, 1972, Vol. 7(2-3), 92- 102.—Discus- 
ses the relationship between decision-making and £d 
trol. 4 types of decision-making are reviewed: presen 
and future programed and present and future повр. 
gramed. The future nonprogramed is considered mos, 
important. It is concluded that improvement of geci 
making ability can only be achieved by experience. 
Lescinsky. H 

4047. Schwartz, M. M.; Schiffman, Н. R. & Stark, } i 
(Rutgers State U.) The perception by two industrial 
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membership groups of each other's affective reactions 
to industrial relations terms. Personnel Psychology, 
1972(Sum), Vol. 25(2), 283-292.—Presented a 10-concept 
semantic differential with 9 evaluative scales to 44 shop 
stewards and 55 foremen. Each S completed the ratings 
in2 ways: a steward responded for himself and as he 
judged a foreman wou d respond, and a foreman 
responded for himself and as he judged a shop steward 
would respond. The 2 groups differed significantly in 
rating 6 of 10 concepts. In general, the om agreed on 
the concepts held in most disfavor and disagreed on 
those most favored. Each group clearly recognized the 
differences between the groups, stewards very accurately 
and foremen somewhat less so. Stewards showed more 
ability than foremen to estimate the responses of their 
counterparts. Foremen significantly пй steward 
reactions on the least favorable items, but each group 
correctly perceived the concepts most favored by the 
other. Findings were consistent with what might be 
expected in view of the status and function of the 
respondents. The usefulness of the analytic technique in 
revealing concept reactions was reinforced.—4. Davis. 
4048. Sheridan, Albert J. & Carlson, Robert E. (Life 
Insurance Agency Management Assn., Hartford, Conn.) 
Decision-making in a performance appraisal situation. 
Personnel Psychology, 1972(Sum), Vol. 25(2), 339-359. 
—Studied the configural use of data by a committee 
composed of 15 life insurance company executives and 
1l of the company's life insurance agents, Lr with 
developing а new agent compensation system. ie study 
had 2 main goals. One was to determine the degree to 
Which interaction terms could add to prediction of 
Judgments from the linear model alone. Although some 
Significant interaction terms were found, most of the 
variance for each judge was accounted for by the main 
effects. Possible reasons for this outcome are discussed. 
The study's 2nd purpose was to aid the committee in 
arriving at a consensus on a new agent compensation 
Ee Procedures did appear to aid in problem 
À 5 Ntification and provided a way of quantifying 
nitive plans. Study findings led to a 3-step arran- 
a regarding deferral of income which was the Ist 
ch contract in the life insurance industry.—/. Davis. 
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1,2049. Athanassiades, John C. (Georgia State U.) The 
distortion of anaes hei "m hierarchical 
16s rations. Academy of Management J ] 
бна), Vol 1602), 207-226.—Hypothesized that 
instru lon of upward communication by subordinates 1s 
elation! for the attainment of need-goals. The 
tion onships between distortion of upward communica- 
916005 of subordinates, and aspects of organization- 
{бш were investigated with 30 university faculty 
question. and 30 policemen. Results of a battery of 
cation s aires show that distortion of upward commun? 
an Tg (a) negatively related to level of security and 
vely rela o mous" organizational climate and (b) positi- 
imate (ed to achievement needs and a “heteronomous 
е. (45 ref.) Journal abstract. Е 
аку, С Dolgel off, Thomas. (Menninger School of Psychi- 
reti Kan.) Organiza- 
. Bulletin of the Menning- 


i їшпр Education, Тој 
cn Sociotechnical : 
©, 1973(Мау), Vol. 37(3), 232-251.— Since 90% of 
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the US. work force is in organizations, the closely 
intermeshed interaction of intrapsychic, interpersonal, 
and organizational factors are examined in detail. One 
major example of such interaction is that of conflict 
within the organizational milieu. Recent concepts of 
gasa nos theory are examined for better under- 
si of human vior in organizations. (51 ref. 
—/. 2. "Elias f ) 

4051. Farris, George F. & Butterfield, D. Anthony. 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, Alfred P. Sloan 
School of Management) Goal congruence in Brazilian 
organizations. Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 
1972, Vol. 6(3-4), 225-233.—Applied a questionnaire to 
189 professionals in 13 Brazilian financial institutions in 
order to evaluate applicability of U.S.-derived organiza- 
tion theory and methodology concerning congruence 
between individual and organizational goals to Brazil. A 
substantial lack of congruence was found with congruen- 
ce greater for higher organizational levels. Congruence 
was positively associated with involvement in work, and 
negatively associated with propensity to leave the 
organization. Relationships were stronger for some goals, 
e. self-actualization and status, than others, eg, 
competent supervision and working on relevant prob- 
lems. Results indicate that questionnaire methodology is 
suitable for studying professionals in Brazilian organiza- 
tions, and that goal congruence theory holds in Brazil as 
it does in the U.S. (Spanish abstract)—Journal abstract. 

4052. Hand, Herbert H.; Richards, Max D. & Slocum, 
John W. (U. South Carolina) Organizational climate and 
the effectiveness of a human relations training pro- 
gram. Academy of Management Journal, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
1602), 185-195.—Conducted a training program for 
middle management with 21 managers in an experimen- 
tal group and 21 in a control group. 90 days after the 

rogram was concluded few changes were Observed in 
the attitudes and behavior of the Ss. 18 mo later, 
however, significant positive changes in attitudes existed 
in the experimental group; negative changes were 
observed in the controls. Ss' perceptions of the organiza- 
tion’s climate moderated these findings. (24 ref.) 
nal abstract. 
NS. Harrison, Frank. (U. Puget Sound, School of 
Business Administration) Organizational correlates of 
П role nce at the university and 
college level. Academy of Management Journal, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 16(2), 227-238.—Investigated the effect 
of selected izational variables on the perceived role 
'ormance of 155 faculty members from 10 university 
and college business schools. Data were collected by 
means of a questionnaire and were related to T. Burns 
and G. M. Stalker's 1961 conception of the organic 
system of management. Results indicate that the greater 
the “organicity” of the system of management, the higher 
the perceived role performance of the individual faculty 
member.—Journal abstract. 

4054. K Daniel L. & Rubenstein, Albert Н. 
(Hampshire Coll.) Trust, effectiveness, and organiza- 
tional development: A field study in R & D. Journal of 
Applied Behavioral Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 498-513. 
—Studied 9 focal groups from 3 organizations and found 
that (a) the more a person trusts his workgroup and the 
others with whom he interacts, the greater his self- 
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actualization will be; and (b) a “ргорег” organizational 
development program will increase individuals' trust of 
their workgroups and others, while maintaining task 
awareness. The hypothesis that the more group members 
trust each other, the more they will trust others outside 
the group received mixed support. (21 ref.) 

4055. Miller, Edwin L. (U. Michigan, Graduate 
School of Business) The international selection decision: 
A study of some dimensions of managerial behavior in 
the selection decision process. Academy of Management 
Journal, 1973(Jun), Vol. 16(2), 239-252 —Analyzed the 
questionnaire responses of 53 upper-middle-level pro- 
duction and general management personnel in interna- 
tional divisions of 3 large companies to determine their 
behaviors within the international personnel selection 
decision process. Findings indicate that managers play 
an active role in the process and that their behavior is 
influenced by their perceptions of the job environment, 
the candidate's qualifications, and the availability of 
persons qualified to fill the job.—Journal abstract. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


4056. Fhanér, Gunilla & Hane, Monica. (U. Uppsala, 
Sweden) Seat belts: Factors influencing their use: A 
literature survey. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 5(1), 27-43.—Reviews studies relevant to 
seat belt use, reported between 1960 and 1970 from 
England, Finland, Sweden, and the U.S. Following a 
general discussion on the methodology used, the findings 
of the surveys are grouped according to those variables 
most extensively studied. Studies of seat belt promoting 
campaigns and experiments in natural settings or in the 
laboratory are also discussed in the light of the specific 
methodological difficulties and weaknesses, It is conclu- 
ded that the output from all the research activity on this 
problem area must be considered meager, the most 
consistent findings being the differences in use levels 
between highway and city driving and the relation of belt 
usage and educational level. Campaign effects generally 
seem to have been small or none at all. Possible reasons 
for this are discussed and tentative recommendations are 
made. A few problem areas in need of research are 
suggested. (French & German summaries) (1/ p. ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

4057. Hess, Ronald A. (U.S. Naval Postgraduate 
School) Nonadjectival rating scales in human 
experiments. Human Factors, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 
275-280.—Conducted 2 tracking experiments with a 
total of 22 Ss to determine the utility of a nonordinal, 
nonadjectival rating scale. The scale was devised to allow 
human operators to quantify subjective opinions of the 
characteristics of a System in situations where an 
adjectival scale would be inappropriate. The tracking 
task in both experiments was a com nsatory one in 
which S attempted to minimize the diticence between a 
random-appearing input signal and the output of an 
unstable, controlled element. The system dynamics and 

input signal were mechanized on an analog computer. 
The error signal was viewed by $ on an oscilloscope 
screen. Control was effected by a small isometric 
manipulator. In Exp. I, ratings were generated by 
changing the degree of instability of the controlled 
element. In Exp. II, the manipulator sensitivity was 
varied. Results indicate that the nonadjectival rating 
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concept shows definite potential for use in a wide variety 
of situations in which human opinion is elicited. 
—Journal abstract. 

4058. Jorgensen, N. О. & Steen-Petersen, Kim. 
(Danish Council of Road Safety Research, Lyngby, 
Denmark) The effect of a Danish propaganda campaign 
for children to be placed in the back seat of cars, 
Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1973(Apr), Vol. 5(1), 
77—79.—Майе 10,763 observations of where children, 
under 12 yrs of age, were placed in private automobiles 
before and after a safety campaign. Results indicate that 
the campaign was fairly successful. 

4059. Kunkel, Eberhard. [On judging the reliability of 
biographical data with emphasis on psychological 
investigation of drivers’ competence.] (Germ) Zeit- 
schrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 20(2), 240-268.— Discusses the reliability of 
biographical data as dependent upon 2 criteria —comple- 
teness and accuracy of information. The importance of 
scrutinizing the sources and methods used in gathering 
the information is stressed. The inherent flaws of data 
collected through explorations, from police reports, court 
files, etc., are noted and suggestions made for taking the 
error sources into account when the reliability of the 
data is estimated. (English & French summaries) (72 ref.) 
—W. J. Koppitz. 

4060. Kuzma, Jan W.; Dysinger, P. William; Strutz, 
Peter & Abbey, David. (Loma Linda U., School of Public 
Health) Nonfatal traffic accidents in relation to biog- 
raphical, psychological and religious factors. Accident 
Analysis & Prevention, 1973(Apr), Vol. 5(1), 55-65. 
—Compared the biographical, personality, and religious 
factors thought to be related to nonfatal traffic violations 
and accidents of 102 male nondrinkers (Seventh-Day 
Adventists—SDA) and 100 matched neighbors. This 
study was performed to determine the appropriateness of 
comparing traffic accident rates of the nondrinking SDA 
population with that of a matched population. A survey 
instrument composed of selected items from 4 instru- 
ments was used. In addition to the 23 personality and 
attitude factors measured by this instrument, a number 
of demographic and driving habit variables were inclu- 
ded in a separate questionnaire. The SDAs had а 
significantly lower mean score on alcoholic tendency, 
ambition, and masculinity but a higher score on 
benevolence, friendliness, and objectivity. No significant 
differences were observed on accident attitude, violation 
attitude, general activity, and personal relations. With 
respect to the biographical variables, significant differ- 
ences were observed in church attendance, Bible study, 
prayer, the drinking of alcoholic and nonalcoholic 
beverages, and military service experience. No differ- 
ences were observed in night driving, rush-hour driving, 
freeway driving, average mileage, and motor vehicle 
accidents. Military service experience, Bible reading, and 
drinking of alcohol had the most important relationships 
to accident rates. (French & German summaries) 
—Journal abstract. & Spiegel 

4061. Lucas, Richard; Heimstra, Norman d 
Douglas. (Eli Lilly & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.) Part-task 
simulation training of drivers’ passing judgments. 
Human Factors, 1973(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 269-274.—Pretes- 

ted 32 male undergraduates in an on-the-road driving 
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situation requiring that they estimate the last possible 
moment for safely passing a lead vehicle in the face of an 
oncoming vehicle. Ss were then exposed to a number of 
filmed scenes and again required to estimate the last 
possible safe moment for passing. One-half of the Ss 
received feedback concerning the accuracy of their 
estimates while the others did not. A posttest conducted 
on the road showed that there was a significant 
improvement in the performance of the group that had 
received feedback during the training session.—Journal 
abstract. | 

4062. Sebek, Levin & Konrad, Edvard. (U. Ljubljana, 
Slovenia, Yugoslavia) [Analysis of accidents of working 
teams.] (Sloe) In Psihološke razprave: IV. Kongres 
psihologov SERJ. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia: U. Ljubljana 
Press, 1972. 502 p.—Studied frequency and severity of 
on-the-job accidents as a function of structural and 
functional characteristics of 213 working teams, about 22 
workers each in a large steel plant. Exposure to accidents 
by different teams was determined independently. 
Variables considered were characteristics of the group 
(size, fluctuation, danger of work) and of the team head 
(tenure, education, intelligence, managerial ability). 
Fluctuation was correlated with frequency, team size 
with severity of accidents, and estimate of danger to 
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both. Correlations with the characteristics of team head 
were low, inconsistent, and difficult to interpret. High 
correlation with fluctuation was interpreted as having a 
probable depressing effect on other correlations.—S. 
Slak. 

4063. ; Kurt J. & Seaver, David A. (U. 
Michigan) Behavioral applications of vehicle-dynamics 
simulation. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 114-116.—Describes the use 
of computer-controlled driving simulators which can: 
provide realistic kinesthetic or visual feedback to 
students in driver education programs. Modeling the 
dynamic properties of the automobile and of the driving 
are emphasized. 

4064. Towill, D. R. & Bevis, F. W. (U. Wales, Inst. of 
Science & Technology, Cardiff) Managerial control 
systems based on learning curve models. International 
Journal of Production Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 
219-238.—Describes the construction of a systems 
model of the "learning curve" of human operator output 
in the performance of repetitive tasks. Learning curve 
models for individual operators, and for groups of 

rators, are then used as basic elements in a manageri- 

control system. Examples taken from industry illustra- 
te 4 feedback loops of the system.—M. К. Blood. 
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Entries in the Brief Subject Index are derived from a 4,000-term Thesaurus of Psychological Terms. Only those 
terms representing subject matter content covered in this monthly issue are listed. A thesaurus term missing 
from the listing indicates that no material of major relevance to the concept is included in the issue. Records are 
indexed at the level of specificity contained in each document. Each index entry also refers the reader to 
broader generic concepts as well as to more specific concepts related to each term. Thus, a reader interested in 
articles concerning childhood psychosis may find additional relevant information under “psychosis” or "early 


infantile autism." 


Abdominal Wall [See Muscles] 

Abducens Nerve [See Also Cranial 

Nerves] 2494 

Ability [See Also Related Terms] 2284, 

2288, 2877, 2958, 4030. 

Ability Level [See Ability] 

Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
Abortion (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 

Abortion Laws [See Government Policy 
Making, Laws] 

Absenteeism (Employee) [See Employee 
Absenteeism] 

Abstraction [See Also omi" Process- 
es, Imagery, Thinking] 2366, 2420, 2427, 
3189, 3304, 3387 

Abuse (Child) [See Child Abuse] 

Abuse (Drugs) [See Drug Abuse! 
Academic А‹ ement [See Also Aca- 
demic Overachievement, Academic 
Underachievement, Achievement, Col- 
lege Academic Achievement, Mathemat- 
ics Achievement, Reading Achievement] 
3060, 3411, 3826, 3855, 3879, 3892, 3893, 
3896, 3898, 3902, 3903, 3905, 3908, 3910, 


3914, 3922, 3948, 3963 
cademic Motivation [See 
lso Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
ion] 3897 
2372, 


A Achievement Prediction 
3250, 3904, 3915, 3916, 3965, 3968, 3969, 


3970, 3972, 4013 

Academic 2846, 3037, 3867, 
3892, 3922, 3953 

Academic 


d Environment [See Classroom 
Environment, College Environment, En- 
vironment, School Environment, Social 
Environments] 

[See Also 


Overachievement 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
3884 


Academic m 3823, 3837, 
3895, 3916, 3970, 3974 
Academic 


Underachievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
3826, 3884, 3900, 3959 
Acalculia [See Aphasia, Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 
Accelerated Speech [See Speech Rate] 
Accelerometers [Sec Appanna] 
A (Social) [See Social Accept- 
ance 
Accessory Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 
Accidents [See Industrial Accidents, 
Motor Traffic Accidents] 
Accidents (Cerebrovascular) [See Cere- 
brovascular Accidents] _ 
Accomplishment [See Achievement] 
Accountants [See Business And Industri- 
al Personnel, White Collar Workers} 


Acculturation [See Also Sociocultural 
Factors] 2905, 3559 

Acetazolamide [See Diuretics] 

Aches [See Pain] 

Achievement [See Also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Overachieve- 
ment, Academic Underachievement, 
College Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 


ment] 2800, 2861, 3033, 3036, 3041, 3066, 
3208, 3379 

Achievement (Academic) [See Academic 
Achievement] 


Achievement Measures 2837, 3921, 3927, 
3952, 3956, 3960 


Acoustic Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 

Acoustic Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 2540 

i uM Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
оп 

Acrophobia [See Phobias] 

ACTH (Hormone) [See Corticotropin] 

Acting Out [See Symptoms] 

dam Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
отп 

Activism (Student) [See Student Activ- 

ism| 


a Movements [See Student Activ- 
ism] 
Actualization (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 


WE 
[See Perceptual Discrimination] 
Moon [See Physical Treatment 


Acute Alcoholic Intoxication [See Alco- 
hol Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 
Acute Psychosis [See Acute Schizophre- 


nia, Psychosis} 

Acute Episode [See Psychosis} 

Acute Schizophrenia [See Also Pr)chosis 
hrenia] 3311, 3607, 3634 


ty Trait] (Personality) [See Personali- 
[See Also Dark Adaptati 

Sensory Adit] 2458 равон 

е ) [See Dark Adapta- 


Pe ad [See Envi- 
Adaptation (Sensory) [See Sensory Ad- 


aptation] 


атина (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment! 

Addiction [See Alcoholism, Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Addiction, Heroin Ad- 


diction] 
Addisons Disease [See Endocrine Disor- 
ders, Syndromes] 
Adjectives [See Grammar, Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 
Adjudication [See Also Legal Processes] 
2927, 3094, 3408 
Administration (Test) [See Test Adminis- 
tration] 
Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 
Admission (Hospital) [See Hospital Ad- 
mission] 
Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 
‘Admission Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 
Adolescence [See Adolescents] 

dolescent Development 2804, 2809, 


А‹ 
2900, 2932, yo [S Develops 
Adolescent , ms d vel 
реза! Psychology, Psychology, Social 
iences| 
упы 2348, 2679, 2763, 2168, 
2772, 2778, 2787, 2794, 2802, 2803, 2809, 
2817, 2843, 2851, 2859, 2875, 2888, 2900, 
2904, 2933, 3020, 3040, 3049, 3081, 3145, 
3147, 3169, 3172, 3189, 3190, 3195, 3198, 
3201, 3320, 3334, 3372, 3413, 3419, 3450, 
3453, 3460, 3466, 3476, 3523, 3538, 3578, 
3587, 3617, 3619, 3691, 3695, 3877, 3888, 
3933, 3951, 3976, 3976, 3977 


Adoptive Parents [See Also Family 
Members, Parents] 3558 
Adrenal Cortex 


mones, Hydrocortisone 
Adrenal 


mones, Norepinephrine] 
чову [See Also Physical Treat- 


ment Methods] 2645 


Adult Education 3845 

‘Adultery [See Extramarital Intercourse] 
‘Adulthood [See Adults] 

‘Adults [See Also Aged, Middle Aged, 
Young Adults] 2802, 2851, 2875, 2930, 


3169 
| Adventitiously Handicapped [See Handi- 


Ted 
verbs [See Grammar, Language, Lin- 
istics, Verbal Communication] 
dvertising [See Also Television Adver- 
tising] 3130, 3137, 3139, 3993, 4056, 4058 
Aerospace Personnel [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Aesthetic Preferences [See Also Prefer- 
ences] 3124, 3159 
Aesthetics 3118 
Aetiology [See Etiology] 
Affection 2434 
Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 
sion (Emotion), Involutional Depres- 
sion, Neurotic Depressive Reaction, 
bed Depressive Reaction] 2522, 
E 3339, 3353, 3389, 3394, 3647, 3658, 
Affective Psychosis [See Involutional 
Depression, Manic Depressive Psycho- 
Ке» Psychotic Depressive Re- 
action 
Affiliation Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
tion] 3071, 3312 
Africa 2856, 3436 
Afterimage [See Also Illusions (Percep- 
tion)] 3381 
Age Linked Developmental Differences 
ы Also Developmental Differences] 
159, 2237, 2310, 2348, 2365, 2557, 2640, 
2710, 2755, 2756, 2757, 2758, 2159, 2763, 
E 2167, 2168, 2712, 2773, 2778, 2185, 
187, 2790, 2793, 2794, 2796, 2797, 2798, 
2803, 2805, 2817, 2820, 2826, 2827, 2829, 
2840, 2851, 2859, 2863, 2866, 2951, 2953, 
3211, 3305, 3334, 3348, 3409, 3420, 3509, 
3554, 3834, 3885, 3977, 3990, 3991 
x е ре Also Adults] 2361, 2824, 2826, 
А 7, 2829, 3021, 3274, 3543, 3755 
асе (Groups) [See Organizations] 
иие Behavior [See Also Animal 
pegressive Behavior, Arguments, Attack 
Behavior, Conflict, Riots, Social Behav- 
2 Threat Postures, Violence, War] 
py Es m 25и 2821, 2822, 2964, 
d , ‚ 3032, 3057, 3176, 
з, 3372, 3618, 3108, 3853 
ressiveness [See so i 
Traits] 2469, o Personality 
AN Chus) [See Physiological 
tated ress! i 
(tn mus теа ion [See Depression 
gnosia [See Perceptual Disturbances} 
Preis [See Religious Beliefs] 
my Behavior [Sec Aggressive Be- 
fosse [Sce Phobias] 
to [See Aphasia, Brain Disorders, 
ntral Nervous System Disorders, 
lervous System Disorders] 
Деним Workers 2929 
sonnel ersonnel [See Military Per- 
Traffic Control [See Also Aviation 
Safety] 2219, 2428 : 
Aircraft 2906 


Aircraft Pilots 3553 
[See Aircraft] 
[See Apraxia] 
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Alanines [See Phenylalanine] 
Albinism [See Genetic Disorders] 
Albino Rats [See Rats] 

Albumins [See Proteins] 

Alcohol Drinking Attitudes 2883, 2904, 
2914, 3332, 3396 


Alcohol attems [See Also 
Problem Drinking] 2677, 2904, 2914, 
3332, 3438, 3683, 3710 
‘Alcohol Intoxication [See Also Brain 
Disorders] 2586, 2602, 2603, 2626, 2630, 
2656, 2688 С 
Alcoholic Beverages 2629 
Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Alcoholic 
Psychosis, Brain Disorders, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Delirium 
Tremens, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Nervous 
System Disorders, Organic Brain Syn- 
dromes, Psychosis, Syn 
chosis [See 


Alcoholic 

Disorders, Central Nervous pene Dis- 
orders, Delirium Tremens, orsakoffs 
Psychosis, Nervous System Disorders, 
Organic Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, 
Syndromes} 3329 ^ 
‘Alcoholics Anonymous [See Also Organi- 

zations] 3442, 4041 | с 
Alcoholism [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Korsakoffs yr 2626, 2914, 
3021, 3158, 3283, 3284, 328 , 3343, 3391, 
7, 3406, 3412, 3418, 3420, 3421, 
3428, 3435, 3437, 3438, 3441, 
7, 3451, 3457, 3459, М. 


See 
Tetrah ‘drocannabinol] 2582, 2: 25 
2602, 2628, 


, 2603, 2604, 2605, 2610, 2047. 
2635, 2640, 2677, 2708, 2729, 2749, 3398, 
3422 
‘Aldosterone [See Corticosteroids, Hor- 


mones] b < 
[See Mathematics Education]. 
Algorithms [See Mathematics (Con- 


cepts)] А 

so Emotional States] 
2845, 2888, 3065, 3094, 3199, 3213, 3829, 
3924 i ^ 
Alkaloids Je Apomorphine. Caffeine, 
Cocaine, Mescaline, lorphine, Nico- 
tine, Pilocarpine, Reserpine, e 


mine, Strychnine, Thi hylline] 
iythm. [Bee "Ao Electrical Ac 

tivity, БС iysiology] 2474, 2484, 

2497, 2500, 3 

Al [See Also Letters 

(Alphabet), Linguistics, 'erbal Commu- 


nication, Written Language] 2429 


Effects [See vironmental Ef- 
fects] 


Organic 
i dromes, Syndromes) * 
Brain Syn rome у! (See р 
Disorders, Mental Retardation, Meta- 
bolism Disorders] 3 
Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 
bigui 
bi (Tolerance) {See Tolerance 
For Ambiguity) 
Ambition irations) 
eerie al onal i States] 
Amentia [Sec Mental Retardation] 


u 


American Indians [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 2848, 2850, 2905, 3559 

Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [ө rr 
zid, Lysergic Acid Diethy ide, Nia- 


lamide| 

Amine Oxidases [Sce Monoamine Oxi- 
dases] 
Amines 


phenidate, Norepinephrine, Phenmetra- 


Д lamine, 
3343, 3383 
‘Amino Acids [Sec Phenylalanine, Trypto- 
phan, Tee [lo т 
line [See Also Amines, Antide- 
ressant pon. Tranquilizing Drugs) 
376, 3626, 3651 
‘Ammonium Bromide [See Sedatives] 
Ammons Full р Picture Vocab Test 
[Sce Intelligence leasures] 
‘Amnesia [See Also Dissociative Patterns, 
Месе, Disorders, Thought Disturb- 
ances] 2597, 3275 
[See Barbiturates, CNS 
‘Affecting Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Seda- 
tives 
See Also Adrenergic 


Drugs, Amines, CNS Affectin Droga 
CNS Stimulating Drugs] 2584, 2915, 


3302, 3630 
(D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
mine А 
ри.) [See Amphetamine} 
Sulfate [See Ampheta- 
mine] 
ient шум) (See гут Й 
Amplitude ( ) [See Response 
Amplitude] 
[See Physical ‘Treatment 
Methods] 


[See Also Handicapped, Phys- 


tay Handicapped] 3764 
[See Brain, син 


Nervous €— Cerebral Cortex, Hip- 


расавы [See Metabolism] 
Anaclitic [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, 


ion (Emotion), Emo- 
tional States} 
‘Anagram Problem Solving See Also 
cp Processes, a Й, Solving] 
3 


See Also Lan 
кууз Ud Miei 
rugs, CNS Stimulating Drugs, Strych- 


nine 


cal Ai is, Statistical 
2063, ‚ 2115, 2124 


Analysts [Scc Из] 

d e Pre б Psychoth- 
| {See Family Members, Par- 

ents] 


ы ы ма 


Androgens [See Hormones, Testoster- 
опе] 
acs [See Blood and Lymphatic 
Disorders] 
Anencephaly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Nervous System Disorders] 
Anesthetic Drugs [See Cocaine, Pento- 
barbital] 
Aneurysms [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders] 
Anger [See Also Hostility] 2459 
Angina Pectoris [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Heart Disorders] 

y [See Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis] 
Angst [See Anxiety] 
Anguish [See Distress] 
Animal Aggressive Behavior [See Also 
Aggressive Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
Animal Social Behavior, Attack Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior, Threat Postures] 
2558, 2564, 2595, 2634, 2655, 2714, 2731, 
2732, 2735, 2743 
Animal Behavior [See Animal ethology] 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See 
Animal Circadian Rh , Animal 
Ethology; Biological ythms] 2622, 

4 


Animal Circadian Rhythms [See Also 
Animal Biological Rhythms, i 
Ethology, Biological Rhythms] 2699 
Animal Communication [See Animal 
Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
an Behavior] 

nimal Courtship Behavior [See Animal 
Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 
Animal Courtship Displays [See Animal 
Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 
Animal Distress Calls [See Animal Ethol- 
e Animal Social Behavior, Animal 

Ocalizations, Social Behavior] 


Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 


i Drinking Behavior [See Also 
Animal EUROPE 2565, Du 2615, 
260 2675, 2676, 2694, 2701, 2708, 2729, 

Animal Environments [See Also Environ- 

ment, Social Environments] 2570, 2721, 

Animal саре 

Behavior [See Also Ani- 

mal Ethology] 2585, 2746 | o 

Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 

е Behavior, Animal Biological 

ythms, Animal Circadian Rh: 

Animal Dominance, Animal inki 

Behavior, Animal Escape Behavior, Ani- 

mal Exploratory Behavior, Animal 

Feeding Behavior, Animal Innate Be- 

havior, Animal Maternal Behavior, Ani- 

mal Mating Behaviors Animal Sex Dif- 

ferences, Animal Social Behavior, Ani- 
mal Vocalizations, Attack Behavior, 
Hibernation, Imprinting, Threat Pos- 
tures] 2509, 2562, 2660, 2661, 2730 
Animal Exploratory Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Exploratory Behavior] 
2634, 2667, 2683 
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Animal Feeding Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 2571, 2615, 2694, 
2699, 2711, 2726 

Animal Hoarding Behavior [See Animal 
Ethology] 

Animal Innate Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 2718 
Animal Behavior [See Animal 
Ethology] 


Animal Maternal Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 2557, 2566, 2600, 


2728, 2730 

Animal Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, 
Social Behavior] 2566, 2731, 2734, 2736 
Animal Motivation [See Also Motivation] 
2570, 2611, 2665, 2683, 2685, 2710, 2727 
Animal Nocturnal Behavior [See Animal 


Ethology] 
Animal Play [See Animal Fihology] 
Animal Sex Differences [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 2557, 2622 
Animal Sexual Receptivity [See Animal 
Ethology, Animal Mating Behavior, 
m Social Behavior, Social Behav- 
ior] 
Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal А ive Behavior, Animal Domi- 
nance, Ani Ethology, Animal Mater- 
nal Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Attack Behavior, Social Behavior, 
Threat Postures] 2562, 2563, 2566, 2634, 
2728, 2731 
Animal Vocalizations [See Also Animal 
Ethology] 2566, 2725, 2733 

[See Also Related Terms] 2076 
proceed acti 
Anodynes Analgesic Drugs| 
Anomie [See Alienation] | 
Anorexia Nervosa [See Also Psychoso- 
йик Disorders, Symptoms] 3690, 3704, 
Anosmia 2563 
Anova (Statistics) [See Analysis Of Vari- 
ance 


Anoxia [See PES toms] 
Antagonism [: lostility] 
Antartica 3983 


AN OPOIORY [See Also Social Sciences] 
Antibodies [See Also Globulins, Prote- 
ins] 2593 


Anticonvulsive Drugs [See iphe- 
nylhydantoin, Pentobarbital] ia 
Ant ssant Drugs [See Also Amitrip- 
tyline, ирани, Iproniazid, Methyl- 
речце ialamide, Tranylcypromine] 
592, 3627, 3642, 3647, 3651 

Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Fluphenazine, Perphenazine] 
Antiepileptic Drugs [See Diphenylhydan- 


mazine, ано, 
Trifluoperazine 
Antisemitism [See Race Attitudes] 
Antisocial Behavior [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Child Abuse, Crime, Homi- 
cide, Juvenile Delinquency, Recidivism, 
ера 3363, 3411, 3415, 3431, 3451, 
3751, 37: 
Antisocial Personality [See Also Person- 
ality Disorders] 3308, 3451, 3455 
Antitremor Drugs [See Drugs] — 
Antitubercular Drugs [See Iproniazid] 
Antitubocurarine Drugs [See Drugs] 


[See Chlorpro- 
Perphenazine, 


Antonyms [See Also Lan е, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication, Vocabular- 
y] 2310 

Ants [See Insects] 


Anxiety [See Also Se tion Anxiety] 
2317, 2372, 2442, 2461. 2462, 2536, 291 
2979, 3026, 3159, 3168, 3305, 3320, 3337, 
3367, 3379, 3381, 3384, 3640, 3642, 3643, 
3651, 3685, 3696, 3700, 3702, 3712, 3765, 
3790, 3924, 3963 [Sce Anxiety, N T 
Anxiety Neurosis jety, Neurosis 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [Sec Tranquiliz: 


Aorta [See Cardiovascular System] | 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 
Aphagia [See Pain, Symptoms] __ 
Aphasia [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 2812, 3469, 
3487, 3494, 3520, 3535, m EL. 
Apnea [See Respiratory Distress, Respir- 
atory 5 Di Symptoma] 

[See Also motic Drugs, 


Apomorphine 

Narcotic Drugs, ры 78 

меги Чай Hy [See Apo- 

mo ie е 

{нше [See Cerebrovascular Acci- 

dents] 

Apparatus [See Also Computers, Elec- 

trodes, Couches, Tüchisioec ne 

Tape Recorders] 2064, 2069, 2097, 2134, 

2492, 2499, 2567, 2662, 2655 dE ids 

Apparent Distance [See A 

Perception, Spatial Perception] 2238 

Movement [See Also Anton 

tion, Spa- 


netic Illusion, Motion P. 24. 278, 


tial Perception] 2190, 2204, 
Apparent Size [See Size Discrimination, 


Spatial Р, tion] 
* Be Drugs [See Amphe- 


tamine, Dextroamphetamine, Phenme- 
trazine] х 
Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Nervo- 
за, Obesity, Symptoms] T 
Applied [See Also Clinic: 
Faychology, Educational Psychology, 


chology, Psychology, 

School Psychology, ial Psychology, 
Social аа ze 1 
Apprehension Anxie! 
Porter [See "Alio Personnel 
Training] 3995 c al 

(Social) [See Social mp J 
Apraxia [See Also т 35 
Aptitude [See Abili ; 
Aptitude dcm) [See Academic Ap- 
titude] 


тєр э i 


Aptitude . Measures [See Also Army 
General Classification Test, Differential 
Aptitude Tests, General Aptitude Test 
Battery] 3037, 3304, 3508, 3953, 3965, 
4003 

Arachnoiditis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 

Indians [See American Indians] 
Architects [See Business and Industrial 
Personnel] 

Arguments [See Also Aggressive Behav- 

ior, Conflict, Interpersonal Communica- 

tion, Interpersonal Interaction, Social 

Behavior, Social Interaction] 2966 

Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 

Arm (Anatomy) 2265 

Army General Classification Test [See 

Also Aptitude Measures] 4002 

Army Personnel [See Also Military 

Personnel] 4028 

Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 

cal Arousal] 

Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 

havior] 

Arrhythmias (Heart) [See Also Cardio- 

vascular Disorders, Heart Disorders] 

3365 

Art [See Also Drawing] 3170 

Art Education [See Curriculum] 

Art Therapy 3613 

Arterial Pulse 3723 

Arteries (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 

System] 

Arteriosclerosis [See Cardiovascular Dis- 

orders] 

Arthritis [See Also Rheumatoid Arthri- 

tis] 3556 

Arthropoda [See Bees, Crustacea, In- 

sects] 

Articulation (Speech) [See Also Speech 

Characteristics, Verbal Communication] 

2392, 3105, 3497, 3861 

на Disorders [See Also Dy- 

rthria, eech Disorders, Stutterin, 

3495, 3497 : А el 

Artificial Respiration [See Physical 

Treatment Methods] 

Arts [See Art, Drama, Drawing, Litera- 

ture, Motion Pictures (Entertainment), 

Music, Prose] 

Artwork [See Art] 

Asceticism [See Philosophies] 

Aere ic EM [See Also Vitamins] 3624 
nazim [See Judai: 

Asia 3342. | чеш 

Aspiration Level 3244 

Aspirations [See Also Educational Aspi- 

Ee Occupational Aspirations] 3040, 


dir [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Ssassination (Political) [: 
Assassination] 

ertiveness [See Also Personali 
Asl 2983, 37 E 3726 А 3 
Pea ment [See Measurement] 

imilation (Cultural) [See Cultural 
Assimilation] 
Assistance (Social Behavior) [See Also 
erpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
AS ocial Interaction] 2933, 3052, 3549 
Association ing (Paired) [See 
АЧ Associate Learning] 
ы tionism [See History Of Psychol- 


Political 
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Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations] 

eee (Groups) [See Organiza- 
prem Bs (Word) [See Word Associa- 

jons) 

Associative Processes [See Also Cogni- 
tive Processes, Connotations, Contextual 
Associations] 2102, 2387, 2412, 2758, 
3103, 3350 


Asthenia [See Symptoms] 

Asthenic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Asthma [See Also Respiratory Tract 
Disorders] 3645, 3709 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 
Ataractic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 


Ataraxic Drugs [See  Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 

Ataxia [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders, 
Symptoms] 

А [See Religious Beliefs] 
Atherosclerosis [: Cardiovascular Dis- 
orders] 


Athetosis [See Brain Disorders, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 


System Disorders] 
Athletic [See Recreation] 
Conditions [See Also Envi- 


Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 2735 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 


ment] 
дастай Suicide [See Also Behavior 
Disorders] 3273, 3367, 3402, 3423, 3429, 


3623, 3691 

Attendance (School) [See School Attend- 
ance 7 
pou ) [See Medical 


Personnel, Paraprofessional Personnel] 
Attention 2128, 2175, 2178, 2241, 2254, 
2391, 2405, 2423, 2428, 2430, 2432, 2456, 
2480, 2497, 2502, 2503, 2586, 2753, 2761, 
3177, 3296, 3307, 3330, 3345, 3366, 3514, 
3525, 3540, 3768, 3900 

Attitude Change 2876, 2911, 2929, 2933, 
2952, 3004, 3009, 3013, 3017, 3030, 3048, 
3081, 3083, 3085, 3109, 3254, 3256, 3410, 


3903, 3918, 4001 
Formation 2817, 3010 
Attitude Inventories [See Attitude Meas- 


Attitude Measurement 2114, 2435, 2913, 
, 3013, 3055, 3086 
yeso Measures 2107, 2890, 3050, 


Attitude Similarity 2949, 2993, 3023, 
3033, 3053, 3061, 3079 

Attitude Tests [See Attitude Measures] 
‘Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 2273, 
2435, 2923, 2927, 2985, 2987, 3040, 3091, 
3094, 3186, 3206, 3230, 3249, 3253, 3584 
Attorneys 3762, 4030 
Attraction ) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 

Attribution 2859, 2946, 2977, 3005, 3014, 
3015, 3019, 3041, 3043, 3056, 3066, 3075, 


3093 
Audiences 3016, 3031, 3316 


iv 


Audiometers [See A; atus] 
Audiometry 2183, 3511, 3525, 3539 
Audiotapes [See Also Audiovisual Com- 
munications Media] 3872 
Audiovisual Aids (Educational) [See Edu- 
cational Audiovisual Aids] 
Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Also Audiotapes, Educational Audiovi- 
sual Aids, Film Strips, Motion Pictures, 
Motion Pictures (Educational), Motion 
Pictures (Entertainment), Photographs, 
Television Advertising, Videotapes] 
3106, 3616, 3671 
Audiovisual Instruction [See Teaching, 
Гем Methods, Videotape Instruc- 
tion 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Cortex [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex] 
Auditory п [See Also Audi- 
tony Perception, Pitch Discrimination] 
2162, 2166, 2169, 2171, 2173, 2178, 2188, 
2541, 2574, 2752, 3535 

Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 2485, 2496, 2510 
Auditory Feedback [See Also Audito; 
Stimulation, Feedback, Sensory Feed- 
back] 2234 
Auditory Hallucinations [See Hallucina- 
tions, Perceptual Disturbances] 
Auditory Localization [See Also Auditory 
Р tion, Perceptual Localization] 
2154, 2172, 2186 
‘Auditory Masking [See Also Masking] 
2171, 2183, 2188 
‘Auditory Measurement [See Audiometry] 
Auditory Neurons [See Neurons, Sensory 
eee Perception [See Also Audi 

so Auditory 

Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Loudness Perception, Pitch Discrimina- 
tion, Pitch Perception, Speech Percey 
tion] 2128, 2149, 2163, 2168, 2171, 2176, 
2177, 2181, 2283, 2423, 3135, 3535, 3539 
‘Auditory Stimulation [See Also Audito: 
Feedback, Loudness, Pitch (Frequency), 
$ h Pitch, Ultrasound, White Noise] 
2175, 2176, 2179, 2182, 2185, 2186, 2187, 
2252, 2270, 2301, 2328, 2482, 2489, 2503, 
2512, 2526, 2527, 2541, 2543, 2589, 2725, 
2747, 2783, 2994, 3330, 3350, 3475, 3499, 


3576, 3677 

Auditory 2149, 2164, 2169, 

2170, 2174, 2179, 2540, 3100 

‘Aunts [See Family Members] 

Aura [See Symptoms] 

Auraly Han ped [See Also Deaf, 

Handicapped, Partially Hearing Im- 

paired] 3511, 3539, 377. , 3792 

Australia 2847, 2853, 2862, 2869, 2913 

Authoritarianism [See Also Personalit 

Traits] 2316, 2854, 2898, 2952, 3025, 
3030, 3035, 3059, 3067, 3159, 3174, 3202, 
3204, 3208 

Authority 2975 

Autism [See Early Infantile Autism] 
Autistic Children [See Also Emotionall 
Disturbed, Handicapped] 3345, 3350, 
3684 

Autistic Thinking [See 
Thought Disturbances] 
Autobiography [See Literature, Prose] 
Autogenic Training [See Psychothera- 
peutic Techniques] 


Thinking 


Autohypnosis [See Consciousness Dis- 
turbances, Нурова) 

Autokinetic ion [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Motion P tion, Spatial 
Perception, Vision, Visual Perception] 
2190, 2224, 2250, 2628, 3216 

Automated Information Processing [See 
Automated Information Retrieval] 
Automated Information Retrieval 2058 
Automatism [See Symptoms] 

Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 
Accidents] 

Automobile Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Automobiles 3990 

Autonomic Ganglia [See Autonomic 
Nervous System, Ganglia] 

Autonomic Nervous System 2483, 2539 
Autonomic Nervous System Disorders 
[See Nervous System Disorders] 

Autopsy [See Also Physical Treatment 
Methods] 3530 

Autosome Disorders (See Chromosome 
Disorders, Downs Syndrome, Genetic 
Disorders] 

Aversion 2262, 2706 

Aversion Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Modification, Behavior Therapy] 3673, 
3688, 3710, 3721, 3724 

Aversive Stimulation 2446, 2460, 2521, 


3032, 3678 
[See Also Air Traffic 


Aviation Safety 
Control] 3416 

Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Avoidance 2436, 3315 

Avoidance Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
Seng Operant Conditioning] 2304, 
2531, 2575, 2582, 2585, 2601, 2617, 2622, 
2645, 2648, 2651, 2657, 2665, 2689, 2698, 
2712, 2746 

Awareness 2317, 3017 

Axons [See Neurons] 


Babies [See Infants] 

Babinski Reflex [See Reflexes 

Baboons [See Also Mammals, Primates 

(Nonhuman)] 2624, 2625, 3548 

B шо d (Family) [See Family Back- 
n 


ward Masking [See Maskin, 
Bacterial Disorders [See Poly Tu- 
berculosis] 

Meningitis [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders] 

Badminton [See Recreation, Sports] 
Balance [See Equilibrium] 
Barbital [See Barbiturates, CNS Affect- 
aoe buts [хе М VE Sedatives] 
а! ее Also Pentobarbi 
2644, 2915, 3458 AMI 
Bargaining [See Also end] Com- 
munication, Interperson; Interaction, 
Negotiation, Social Behavior, Social 
Interaction] 2974, 3981 z 
Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 
Barrett Lennard Relationship Invent [See 
Also Personality Measures] 3252 
Barron Welsh Art Scale [See Also Per- 
sonality Measures] 3159 
Basal Ganglia [See Brain, Caudate Nu- 
leus, Central Nervous System, Cerebral 
'ortex, Ganglia] 
asal Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
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Basal Skin Resistance [See Бекош: 
siology, Skin Electrical Properties, 
Resistance] 

Baseball [See Sports] 

Basketball [See Recreation, Sports] 

Bass (Fish) [See Fishes] 

Bats [See Mammals 


Abuse, Syndromes] 
Bayes "Theorem (Sie Statistical Probabil- 


ity] 
pet [See Mammals] 
Beer [See Alcoholic Het 
Bees [See Also Insects] 269: 
Beetles [See Insects] 
Behavior Change 2346, 3371 
Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Cheating, Child Abuse, Crime, 
Drug Abuse, Drug Addiction, Heroin 
Addiction, Homicide, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Malinger- 
ing, Recidivism, Self Mutilation, Sho- 
lifting, Suicide] 3419, 3452, 3659 
Beta: Modification [See Also Aver- 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, pie 
Inhibition Therapy, Systematic Desensi- 
tization ЭИТУ, оКеп Economy Pro- 
pame) 2303, 2367, 2368, 2374, 2380, 
72, 2922, 3022, 3155, 3480, 3493, 3594, 
3676, 3683, 3690, 3701, 3706, 3715, 3717, 
3719, 3720, 3722, 3725, 3808, 3902, 3963 
Behavior Problems 3453, 3613, 3676, 
3847, 3951 
[See Also Aversion 
Therapy, Behavior Modification, Reci 
nhibition Therapy, Systematic 
Desensitization Therap if 2921, 3264, 
3375, 3596, 3678, 3681, 3682, 3684, 3685, 
3686, 3688, 3694, 3696, 3699, 3704, 3707, 
3708, 3712, 3713, 3716, 3726, 3795 
Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism [See Also History Of Psy- 
chology] 2083, 2308, 2356, 2363, 2472, 
fan. 5, 2925, 2937 
Audiometry [See Audiometry] 
Beliefs (Religion) [Sec Religious Bilen] 
[See CNS Affecting Dru, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs] 
[See Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Bender Gestalt Test [See Also Personali- 
Measures, Projective Techniques] 
351, 3449, 3510 


Bias (Response) [See Response Bias] 
veri ша [See Sampling (Experi- 
Bibliography 2473, 2539, 2906, 3184 
Bilingualism [See Lan; , Verbal 
Сашка di 
Binocular Vision [See Also Vision, Visual 


Perception] 2203, 2212, 2213, 2218, 
2236, 2251. 2488 z VERUS 
Binomial 


Biochemistry [See Also Neurochemi 
2532, 2644, 3327, 3406 sty] 


v 


Inventories 3233, 4015, _ 
4043, 40 59 


[See Literature, Prose] 
Clocks (Animal) [See Animal 


Biological Rh ] 

Biological Rhythms [See Also Animal 
Biological Rhythms, Animal Circadian 
Rhythms, Human Biological Rhythms] 


2544, 2718 

Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Biological Rhythms] 

Biopsy [ Also Diagnosis, Medical 


Diagnosis] 3530 
Birds [See Also Chickens, Pigeons, 
Quails] 2735 

Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 2761, 
3377, 3700 

Birth Control [See Also Family Planning, 
Vasectomy] 2632, 2882, 2884, 2909 
Birth 3467 


Birth Order [See Also Family Structure] 

2545, 2930, 3359, 3434 

Birth Rites [See Sociocultural Factors] — — 
[See Homosexuality, Psycho- 

sexual Behavior, Sexual Deviations]. p- 

Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 

Black Power Movement 2927 

Blackbirds [See Birds] 

Blacks [See Negroes] ; 

Blind [See Also Handicapped, Visualh 

Handica| реа] 2556, 2563, 3021, 3516, 

3562, 37 

Blood [See Blood Plasma] 

Blood and L; tic Disorders [See Also 

Leukemias] 3541 

Blood Cells [See Leucocytes, Lympho- 


ез] 
Blood Coagulation Disorders [See Blood 
and Lymphatic Disorders] 
Blood [See Blood and Lymp- 
hatic Disorders] 
Blood Flow 2619 
Blood Group Incompatibility [See Blood 
and Lymphatic Disorders] 
Blood Plasma 2551, 3391 
Blood Platelets 2551,3391 — 
Blood Pressure [See Also Diastolic Pres- 
sure, Systolic Pressure] 2700, 3723 
Blood Pressure Disorders [See Cardio- 
vascular Disorders] е 
Blood Proteins [See Proteins] 
Blood Serum [See Blood Plasma] 
Blood Sugar [See Glucose, Sugars] 
Blood Transfusion [See Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] Ў 
Blood Vessels [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem) 


] 
Blood Volume 2614 \ 
Blue Collar Workers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Industrial 
Foremen, Skilled Industrial Workers] 
3985 
Body Fluids [See Blood Plasma] 
Body Н 3563 
Body s 163, 3333, 3557 
Body Image Disturbances [ 


= ШЫН [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Nonverbal Communi- 


cation] 2812, 2990 


Symptoms] 3673 
Body Temperanre [See Also Skin Temp- 


«ы 2538, 2560 | 
See Somato! 

Body Weight [See ‘Also Obesity] 2438, 

2673, 2761, 3718 


See Body 


Bone Conduction Audiometry [See Au- 
diometry] 
Bone Marrow [See Tissues (Body)] 
Bones [See Tissues (Body 
Bonuses [See Employee Benefits] 
Book 2050, 2059, 2062, 2073, 2096, 2098, 
2103, 2152, 2155, 2277, 2278, 2279, 2280, 
2295, 2603, 2719, 2770, 2792, 2818, 2824, 
2828, 2832, 2833, 2860, 2886, 2897, 2906, 
2920, 2935, 2936, 2937, 2940, 2944, 2948, 
2963, 3087, 3095, 3103, 3138, 3162, 3286, 
3326, 3395, 3400, 3416, 3419, 3461, 3473, 
3483, 3494, 3518, 3551, 3585, 3609, 3613, 
3617, 3664, 3675, 3742, 3760, 3772, 3798, 
3814, 3838, 3945, 3946, 3985, 4000 
Borderline Mental Retardation [See 
Mental Retardation] 
кн [See Also Emotional States] 
Bottle Feeding [See Feeding Practices] 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class] 
Bradycardia [See Arrhythmias (Heart), 
Cardiovascular Disorders, Heart Disor- 
ders] 
Braille Instruction [See Curriculum] 
Brain [See Also Caudate Nucleus, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus), Hippo- 
campus, Hypothalamus, Mesencephal- 
on, Optic Lobe, Somatosensoi Cortex, 
Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 2524, 2535, 
2587, 3643 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Brain Concussion [See Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Brain Damage [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Brain Lesions, Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 2599, 3295, 3469, 3508, 3509, 
i 

rain Damaged [See Also Handicaj 
3319, 3502, 3507, 3536, 3537, 3550 pped] 
Brain Disorders [See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Alcoholic Psychosis, Aphasia, 
Brain Damage, Brain Lesions, Brain 
Neoplasms, Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Cerebral Palsy, Cerebrovas- 
cular Accidents, Delirium Tremens, 
Epilepsy, Uer Seizures, Korsakoffs 
Psychosis, Minimal Brain Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
рш Syndromes, Parkinsons Disease, 
ns Disease, Senile Dementia] 3551 
pin Dysfunction [See Brain Disorders] 
Ed Injuries [See Brain Damage] 
em Lesions [See Also Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
m Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
55 2561, 2562, 2565, 2566, 2567, 2569, 
3 1, 2573, 2574, 2515, 2652, 3503, 3514, 
E 3535, 3551, 3552, 3565, 3571 
а Neoplasms [See Also Brain Disor- 
NIS Central Nervous System Disorders, 
3ssplasms, Nervous System Disorders] 


Brain Stem i 

System] [See Brain, Central Nervous 

run Stimulation [See Chemical Brain 

wamulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 
on, Spreading Depression, Stereotaxic 
echniques] 

Brazil 4051 

Breast 3163 
Teast Feeding [See Feeding Practices] 
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Breast Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Breathing [See Respiration 
Brief Psychotherapy [See Also Psychoth- 


г € [See Also Vision, 
Visual P. tion] 2191, 2200, 2227, 
2233, 2236, 2251, 2745, 2748 
Bromides [See Drugs] 

Bronchial Disorders [See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 
Brothers [See Family Members, Siblings] 
Buddhism [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs] 

[See Birds] 
Bufotenine [See Amines, Hallucinogenic 


Business And Industrial Personnel [See 
Also Blue Collar Workers, Clerical 
Раоа Industrial Foremen, pas 

chologists, Management Person- 
да, Middle Level Mi Sales Per- 
sonnel, Skilled Industrial Workers, Top 
Level Managers, White Collar Workers] 
4010, 4014, 4016, 4030, 4031, 4062 
Business 3232 
ane Organizations [See Organiza- 
tions} 
Business Students [See Students] 
Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel) 
Butterflies [See Insects] 1 

[See urolepie Drugs, 

Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 


ing Dru; 
Low ae Gan Behavior] 


Сайгез [See Social Groups] — 
Caffeine [See Also CNS Affecting Drugs, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs, Diuretics] 3 B, 


3662 
Cage Apparatus [See A] tus] 
Calcium pem (See Anticonvulsive 
„ CNS Affecting Drugs, Hypnotic 
‚ Sedatives] 
Jons [See Electrolytes] 
Metabolism Disorders 


Calcium 

tabolism Disorders] j 

Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
Inventory [See 


[See Me- 


California 
Also Personality Mou 3175, 3190 
tus] 


Canada 
Cancers Be die Rot 

Canciinlcs (Political) [See Political Can- 
oat See Marihuana] 

Cannabis [ (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascu- 


drate Metabolism [See Metabol- 
Metabolism Disorders [See 


Disorders] 
[See Glucose, Sugars] 
Carcinogens [See Drugs} 


Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 
olei [See Heart Disorders} 


Cardiac 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 


ism] 


vi 


Cardiography [See Diagnosis, Electrocar- 
diography, Medical Diagnosis] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also Ar- 
thythmias (Heart), Cerebrovascular Ac- 
cidents, Heart Disorders, Myocardial 
Infarctions] 2592, 3244 

Cardiovascular System 3470 

Career Aspirations [See Occupational 


Aspirations] 
Career Choice [See 
Choice] 
med Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 
tions 
Career Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 
Career Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 
Careers [See Occupations] 

Arteries [See Cardiovascular 


System] 
tem 
Carotid Body [See Autonomic Nervous 


System] 

Cap [See Also Fishes, Goldfish] 2501 
azine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 

Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 


Occupational 


ing Drugs] : 

Cars [See Automobiles] 
Cartilage [See Tissues (Body)] 

Cartoons (Humor) [See Also Humor] 


2438 

Case 3102, 3301, 3318, 3324, 
3388, 3452, 3459, 3469, 3517, 3519, 3534, 
3541, 3542, 3545, 3555, 3564, 3578, 3597, 
3608, 3619, 3625, 3658, 3677, 3680, 3681, 
3684, 3686, 3690, 3691, 3707, 3708, 3709, 
3710, 3715, 3716, 3718, 3726 

Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 

Caste System [See Social Structure] 
Castration [See Male Castration, Physi- — , 
cal Treatment Methods] — 

Castration Anxiety [See Anxiety] 

Catabolism А аро] 

Catalepsy toms 

— [Sed Posttreatment Follow- 

uj 

| [See Nervous System Disor- 


ders) 

Catatonia [See Also Symptoms] 3291 

Catatonic Schizophrenia (See Psychosis, 

Schizophrenia] 3 

Catecholamines [See Also Amines, Do- 
ine, Epinephrine, Norepin hrine] 

BoB, 2587, 2629, 2639, 2658, 3291, 3353, 


3566 

[See Classification (Cogni- 
fe Proves) 
Catheterization 


[See Physical Treatment 
Methods] 
Catholicism (Roman) [See Roman Ca- 
tholicism] 


Cats [See Also Mammals] 2471, 2481, 
2482, 2485, 2486, 2491, 2496, 2513, 2514, 
2529, 2577, 2594, 2614, 2649 
Cattle [Sce Mammals] 
Caucasians [See Also Race (Anthro 
logical) 2159, 2358, 2470, 2839, 2872, 
2816, 2917, 3013, 3014, 3029, 3053, 3060, 
3070, 3094, 3583, 3622, 3884, 3953, 4017, 
4024 
Caudate Nucleus [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex] 
2485, 2564, 2574, 2575 ү 
Cells (Biology) [See Cones (Eye), Leuco- 
tes, Lymphocytes, Motor Neurons, 
eurons, Sensory Neurons] 


Central Nervous System [See Also Brain, 
Caudate Nucleus, Cerebral Cortex, Gen- 
iculate Bodies (Thalamus), Hi 

us, Hypothalanios, rite eared 
tic Lobe, Soma: Cortex, E 
nal Cord, Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 
2472, 2476, 2532, cum 2546 [See 

Central Nervous System Disorders [Se 
Psychosis, Aphasia, 


Parkinsons 
ile Dementia] 3388 
Nervous System Drugs [See CNS 


Affectin, 0 SE 
‘endency Measures Mean, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistica Measure- 


nt 
CER! (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
[See Brain, Central Nervous 


Emotional Responses] 
System] А x 

Anoxia [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] be r 
Cerebral Arteriosclerosis Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders] 

Cortex [See Also Brain, Cau- 
date Nucleus, Central Nervous System, 
Hi us, Somatosensory tex, 


прросат 
Visual Cortex] 2566 
Cerebral [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 2192, 2202, 2229, 2432, 
2497, 3469, 3502, 3565, 3571, 3768 

e [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 


bral Hemorrhage [Sec Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders} 
Cerebral Ischemia [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders} 
Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebral Palsy [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
ош System Disorders, Paralysis] 
Cerebral Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders} 
Ventricles [See Brain, 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex] 
[See 


See Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Geen Ac- 
cidents] 


Cerebrum ane Drugs [See 
romazine, CNS fecting l uk: 


(Markov) [See Markov Chains 


bility] ortune) [See Statistical Proba- 
Change (Social) [See Social 

cane) (Stimulus) ^ [Sec IUE 
Chaplains [See СІ, 

Character [See Penal 
Development] Personality 
Disorders] [р Personality 
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cial Interaction] 3036 
Cheating [Sce Also Behavior Disorders] 


Streotasie Fem, Эйшшеов [See Also 


Stereotaxic Techniques] 2560, 

Chemical Elements P Helium, Lithi- 
um, Oxygen, Sodium Р 

Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Neuro- 


Square Test [See Non, tric 
Se 
Chicks [Sce Chickens} 

Child Abuse [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
aborde 3430 

See Also Childrearin, 

Practices, Famil lain] 2821 x 
Child Guidance Clinics 3802 

Gua CR Clinics [See Child 

uidance Clinics 
Mess Psychiatry [See Also Psychiatry] 


[See Also Develo 
hology, Psychology, Social 


Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
2500, 2$ сола! Development] 2775, 


Neurosis [Sec Neurosis] 
x 1 [See Also 
en hosoci; 
ELT A 


Develop- 
chosis [See Also Child- 
ia, Early Infantile 


Schizophrenia [See Also 

'chosis, chosis, Schi- 
EET 

Childrearing Practices [See Also Child 

press Family Relations] 2799, 

Bed foc", tnt, Neonates 

00! ildren, 001 Age 

Children E 2807, 2823, 2893, 3055, 

3300, 3336, 3419, 3466, 3498, 3508, 

EU AE 3538, 3546, 3563, 3676, 3749, 


i hosis] 3301 
Au 
tism, Psyc! Озі] 


Games, раа] 
Mammals, Primates 
итап) 


See Abe Ani 
2600 айаш Drugs} 2589, 2595, 2601, 
Chloride Ions [See Electro 
Chlorimipramine [See Aid Anes) 3632 
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Affecting Drugs, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Sedati 
dranquilising Drugs] 2623, 2647, 329 
3625, 3638, 3644 

E Derren [Sce Amines, Pheno f 
Jazine Derivatives, Tranquilizin Drugs 
Choice Behavior [See Ан Сы e 
2100 , Decision Making] 2437, 


Choline [See Vitamins] z 
Blocking Drugs [See Nico- _ 

tine, Scopolamine] uo E 

2631,2685 el E 


Nerves [See Ашопо 
Nervous System] [See Drugs} 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors 

Cholinomimetic Drugs [See Pick 


Choroid [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
[See Also Religious Affi a= 
tion, йош Beliefs, Roman Сафо 


ism] 286: 7 
cure. Disorders [See Also Downs ^ 
Syndrome, Genetic Disorders, Sex Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Turners Syndrome 


2663, 3513 
Alcoholic Intoxication [See Ali ‘ 

hol Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 

Chronic Psychosis [See Chronic Schi- 


hrenia, Psychosis’ 
Conic Schipa d [See Also Psych 
sis, Schizophrenia] 3317, 3344, 335 
3366, 3382, 3637, 3650 E! 
Cichlids [See Also Fishes] 2731 
Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco S 


‹ Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal — 
Circadian Rhythms) 4 
Circulat 


Cities [See Urban Environments] 
енын [See Also Extrasensory 3 
Perception, Parapsychological Phenome- — 
na] 2/55 


Class Attitudes [See Socioecono 


Class Attitudes] di 
Classical Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Con tioned sunt 
lus, Conditioned Sup ression, C 

tioning, Unconditioned Stimulus] 2 7 
2304, 5:07, 2317, 2340, 2352, 2483, E F 
2500, 2521, 2646, 2671, 2687, 2695, Д 


2716, 3471 

Сайн (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [ 
Psychodiagnostic T: 
Classificat 


Psychodiagnostic T: 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Also iti 
2309, 2339, 2353, t 2407, 2: 

24: 
Classification (Psychiatrie Process) (Se 
ао ems [See Taxonomies] 
Classmates [See Students] E 


Classroom Behavior Modification [See 
Also Behavior Modification] 3847, 3866, 
3951 
Classroom Discipline 3866, 3893, 3951 
Classroom Environment [See Also Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 3923 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Claustrophobia [See Phobias] 
Cleft Palate [See Congenital Disorders] 
Clergy [See Also Ministers (Religion), 
Priests] 3242 
Clerical Personnel [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, White Collar 
Workers] 4017, 4023, 4032 
Clerical Secretarial Skills (See Employee 
Skills] 
Clerks [See Clerical Personnel] 
Client Centered Therapy [See Also Psy- 
chotherapy] 3703 
Client Characteristics 3615 
Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Climacteric Depression [See Involutional 
сын] i 
imate anizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] J 
Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
Medical Diagnosis} 
EU Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 3548, 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 
іа аапова] 
Clinical Methods Training [See Also 
Clinical Psychology Grad Training, 
Clinical Psycholo; aer. Commu- 
nity Mental Health Training, Counselor 
ucation, Mental Health Inservice 
Taining, Psychiatric Trainin; - 
ane Training] 3224, 3240, 3245, 
3249, 3251, 3264, 3271, 3805, 3807 
Clinical Psychologists [See Also Mental 
Sun Personnel, Psychologists] 3249, 
Clinical Psychology [See Also Applied 
Psychology, Psycholo i ees 
a 35923595 10198), Social рое 
ical Psychology Grad Training [See 
Also Clinical Method. Trainin; Se 
ае союу Education, Higher Edu- 
Clinical Ps, к 
n ychol In See Also 
Clinical Methods Training т вее Еаџ- 
Cation] 3245 
Clinicians 3263 
Clinics [See Child Guidance Clinics, 
Ylchiatric Clinics] 
Clipped Speech (Mechanical) [See 
Speech Processing (Mechanical), Verbal 
ommunication] 
Cliques [See Social Groups] 
Clonidine [See CNS Affecting Drugs, 
mE Stimulating Drugs] 
К losed Circuit ‘Television [See Audiovi- 
ual Communications Media, Mass Me- 


] 
Closur, 
Closure] (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Clothing Fashions 3024, 3181 
здн Social Organizations) [See Recre- 
Cluster is [See Factor Analysis, 


ster Analysis 
скы Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
CNS (Nervous System) [See Central 
Nervous System] nd 2 
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CNS Affecting Drugs [See Also һе- 
tamine, Caffeine, Chlorpromazine, IS. 
Stimulating Dextroamphetamine, 
Нараар lethamphetamine, Ме- 
шур епідаѓе, Scopolamine, Strychnine] 
CNS 


Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Caffeine, CNS Affecting 
Drugs, Dextroamphetamine, Meth- 
amphetamine, Methylphenidate, Strych- 
nine] 3647 

Coaches [See Teachers] 

Coalition Formation [See Social Process- 


es] 

Cocaine [See Also Amines] 2583, 2596 
Cochran Q Test [See Nonparametric 
Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis] 
Cockroaches [See Insects] 
Codeine [See Analgesic 


Coffee ‘Dens [See Сеше] 
Ability 2305, 2311, 3884 


Cognitive [See Also Cogni- 
tive Style] 2316, 2437, 2982, HE 
3895 


Cognitive 
lectual Development, Language 

t, PPM Pevlopment, Psy- 
ch esis] 2770, 2772, 2784, 2790, 2 
2794, 2951, 3107, 3840, Beara б 
nitive Processes] 2334, ЭБ, 3405 

Dissonance 3030, 3071, 3212, 

3375 
Cognitive Generalization [See Also Сор- 
nitive Processes] 2310, 3937 үе 
Cognitive Mediation [See Also tive 
Processes] 2289, 2327, 2396, 2451, 2795 
Cognitive Processes [See Also Abstrac- 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, Associ- 
Meet кому Copative 
fication itive ive 
сакаа Cognitive Generaliza- 
tion, Cognitive Mediation, Concept For- 
mation, Connotations, Contextual Asso- 
ciations, 
Thinkin; 


2104, 2106, 2156, 2189, 2196, 2214, 2274, 
2275, 2282, 2289, 2291, 2292, 2294, 2295, 
2301, 2311, 2312, 2321, 2322, 2324, 2332, 
2333, 2342, 2350, 2351, 2354, 2359, 2365, 
2385, 2387, 2401, 2406, 2407, 2416, 2420, 
2430, 2432, 2453, 2489, 2687, 2763, 2766, 
2781, 2798, 2989, 3270, 3275, 3289, 3505, 
3507, 3520, 3881 n: 
Cognitive Style [See Also Cognitive 
Complexity] 2276, 2293, 2316, 2337, 
2353, Mis. 2963, 3044, 3047, 3071, 3092, 
3166, 3167, 3215, 3216 < 
Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion} 


Coitus [See Sexual Intercourse (Нитап)] 

Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 

Behavior] x 

Coitus [See Birth Control, 
ily Plannin; 

EE Efe ie Also Environmental 

Effects] 2652 


viii 


Colitis [See Gastrointestinal Disorders] 
Collaboration [See Cooperation] 
Collective Behavior [ Interpersonal 
Interaction, Riots, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 

Academic Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
3869, 3887, 3889, 3907, 3916, 3921, 3924, 
3926, 3970 
College Degrees [See Educational De- 


] 
College Dropouts 3895, 3921, 3968, 3970 
College Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] eua. 3823 


College Students [See Also Graduate 
Students, Medical Students, Students] 
2372, 2755, 2862, 2883, 2890, 2917, 3037, 
3076, 3179, 3257, 3747, 3823, 3827, 3832, 
3833, 3837, 3852, 3869, 3872, 3878, 3890, 
3891, 3894, 3895, 3897, 3905, 3913, 3916, 
3924, de 3945, Rud SA 3970 
College Teachers Teachers} 
3890, 3914, 4049, 4053 ) 
Colleges [See Schools] 
Colon Disorders (See Fecal Inconti- 
nence, Gastrointestinal Disorders] 

Color 2359, 2838, 2183, 9а, 

Color Perception Iso Vision, Visu- 
al tion] 2s 2200, 2207, 2243, 
2249, 2737, 2742, 2866, 3477 

Color Vision [See Color Perception] 
Colostomy [See Physical Treatment Me- 
thods| 


Coma [See Also Symptoms] 2592, 3576 
Commissioned Offices [See Military 
Personnel] ) [See Hospi 
(Psychiatric ospi- 
talization, Отана о e Те 
Processes, Psychiatric Hospitalization! 
Common [See Respiratory Tract 
Disorders] 
‘Common Law Marriage [See КАДАУ 
Communes [See Also Communities, Én- 
vironment, Social Environments] 3072 


Communication [See Privi- 
leged Saag - 
Communication fessional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 

Communications Media [See Audiotapes, 
Audiovisual Communications Media, 
Educational Audiovisual Aids, Film 
Strips, Mass Media, Motion Pictures, 
Motion Pictures (Educational), Motion 
Pictures (Entertainment), Newspapers, 
Photographs, Television Advertising, 


Videotapes] 
dion [See Political Economic 


D vem 

lems 

РЕ 84 [See Also Communes, En- 
vironment, Social Environments] 2916, 


3736 
Community Attitudes 2907, 3740, 3744, 
3780 


Community Facilities [See Community 
Mental Health Centers, Suicide Preven- 
tion Centers] 
ty Mental Health Centers 3736, 
3737, 3738, 3740, 3743, 3746, 3749, 3762 
Community Mental Health Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Trainin; 
Health Inservice Trai н n san 
Community Psychiatry с 
doles {See Applied 


Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 


x 


Community Services [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Home Visiting 
Programs, Public Health Services] 3589, 
3751, 3756, 3780 

Community Welfare Services [See Com- 
munity Services] 

Comparative Psychology [See Also Psy- 
shology, Social Sciences] 2585, 1, 


personal Compatibility] 
(Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 


Competition [See Also Social Behavior] 
2258, 3049, sb 
(Cognitive) [See Cognitive 


(Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Complexity] 
Complexity (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


ty] 

Compliance [See Also Social Behavior] 
3030, 3052, 3057, 3142 

Comprehension [See Also Listening 
Comprehension, Reading Comprehen- 
sion, Sentence Comprehension} 2780, 
3892, 3933 


Complexity] 


Compressed Speech [See Speech Process- 
ing oe Verbal Communica- 
tion 


Computer Applications [See Also Com- 
puer Assisted Instruction, Computer 
imulation] 2040, 2045, 2048, 2055, 2056, 
2061, 2065, 2070, 2072, 2076, 2086, 2087, 
2088, 2093, 2094, 2098, 2099, 2100, 2131, 
2135, 2223, 2230, 2239, 2320, 2323, 2335, 
2380, 2479, 2484, 2490, 2492, 2515, 2555, 
2995, 3003, 3023, 3281, 3604, 3817, 3864, 
3880, 3974, 4063 
Computer Assisted Diagnosis [See Also 
Computer Applications, Diagnosis] 3817 
Computer Assisted Instruction [See Also 
Computer ^ Applications, Теасһіп, 
Teaching Methods] 2328, 3227, 3850, 
3864, 3869, 3876 
Computer Programing DEUS 2046, 
2057, 2061, 2067, 2070, 2072, 2079, 2080, 
2085, 2335 
hn al Programs [See Computer Soft- 
аге 
ot Applications Simson Nd D 
ications, Simulation] 8: 
ср gas 


Computer Software 2042, 2043, 2047, 
2048, 2055, 2060, 2067, 2068, 2078, 2079, 
2080, 2086, 2088, 2089, 2090, 

2335, 2336, 2340, 2382, 3120, 3880 


Computers [See Also A; igi 
de 2056, 2000, 2063 Digital 
2077, 2078, 2090, 2094, 3220” г 
Concentration Camps 2940, 3300 
Concent (Seb [See сери 
Concept itive 
Processes] 23 

3878 sel 72, 2784, 2794, 3507, 3808, 
Concept Learning [See Also Reversal 


Shift 2248, 2351, 
2446, xoa 3366, 3441 кол 


2287, 2785 
2295 [See Also Imagery] 
. Conceptualization ^ 
tion] [See Concept Forma. 


>» 
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Conditioned Emotional Responses [See 
Also Classical Conditioning, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditions коче 
tional К. mses, апі Conditioning] 
2521, 2687 = 

Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 


Responses] 
Conditioned [See Also Classi- 
cal Conditionin, Seu Emotion- 
al Responses, Conditioned Suppression, 
Conditioning] 2342, 2485, 2583, 2596, 
2680, 2705, 2721, 3540 

Conditioned Stimulus [See Also Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning] 2317, 2352, 
2582, 2689, 2726, 3471, 3708 

Conditioned Suppression [See Also Clas- 
sical Conditioning, Conditioned Re- 
олкы Conditioning] 2670, 2671, 2695, 
2700, 2706 


[See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditionin ical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Escape 
Conditioning, Eyelid Conditioning, Op- 
erant Conditionin Unconditioned 
Stimulus] 2319, , 2537, 3017, 3350, 


3540, 3706 Ae 

Avoid- 
s ended 
Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
dione] E (Escape) [See Escape Con- 
Conditioning (Eyelid) [Sec Eyelid Condi- 

nin, 


See 
Conditioning] Уллу улг 
Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 


inj 

Cones (Eye) [See Also Eye (Anatomy), 

Neurons, Photoreceptors, Retina, Senso- 
Neurons] 2243 


Arguments, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Riots, Social Behavior, Social Interac- 
tion, Violence, War] 2905, 2907, 2963, 
3063, 4045 


Conformity (Personality) [See Also Per- 
кау Traits, Social Behavior] 2330, 
2852, 2973, 2994, 3045, 3067, 3205 
Congenital Disorders 3541, 3782 


Congenitally Handicapped See Al 
Compote Pees [ ni 
Conjoint [See Also Psychothera- 


pyl 3689, 3705 
Tissues [See Ti 
Connotations [See bo Associating Pro 
Es Cognitive Processes] 2359, 2790, 
Consanguinous See Marri 
Hypnosi се нише бее Alo 
1823 3534 к ао а 
Wale 1 States [See Awareness, 
(Concept) 2785, 2853 

Conservatism] [е Political 


Consistency (Measurement) [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Consonants [See Also Language, Lin- 


guistics, Phonemes, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 3105, 3121 

Constipation [See Gastrointestinal Disor- 
ders] 

edite (Test) [See Test Construc- 
tion) 


Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 

Consumer Attitudes 3986 

Consumer Behavior 3111, 3128, 3139, 
3986 

Consumer Psychology [See Applied Psy- 
chology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
Consumer el [See Also Consumer 
Surveys] 3128, 3137 

Consumer 


Surveys [See Also Consumer 
Research, Surveys] 3120, 3141 


Contact (Eye) [See Eye Contact] 
Content (Emo! ) [See Emotional 
Content] 


Content Analysis (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction, Testing] 3384 
Contextual Associations [See Also Asso- 
ciative Processes, Cognitive Processes] 
2314, 2360, 2418, 2443 -— 
Contingency ment [See Behavior 
Modification, Token Economy Pro- 
ams) 

on Education [See Higher Edu- 
cation] х 
Continuous Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 

[See Form And Shape Percep- 


tion] 

[See Birth Control] 
Con ive Devices [See Birth Con- 
trol, Family Planning] 1 
Con ive Methods [See Birth Con- 
trol] 
Contribution (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution] i 
Control (Air Traffic) [See Air Traffic 
Control] 
Control (Locus Of) [See Internal Exter- 
nal Locus Of Control] 1 
Control (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
trol] 
Conversation [See Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Language, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
action, Verbal Communication] _ 
Conversion Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Convulsions [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 2612 
Cooperation” [бее Also Interpersonal 


Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 2974, 3093 т 
Coordination (Motor) [See Motor Соо! 


(Perceptual Motor) [See 
Perceptual Motor Coordination] | al 
Coping Behavior [See Also Emotion 
Adjustment] 2458, 2804, 3058, 3433 _ 
Copulation [See Sexual Intercourse (Hu 


Copulation (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 
ad As Азат) diovascular 


љо [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders, Heart Disorders] 


dination] 


| 
| 


Quadrigemina [See Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Mesencephalon, 
Optic Lobe] 

Corpus Callosum [See Brain, Central 

Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex] 
Institutions [See Also Pris- 

ons, Reformatories] 3779 

Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 

Correlation] 

Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 

Cortex (Somatosensory) [See Somatosen- 

sory Cortex] 

Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 

Cortical Evoked Potentials [See Also 

Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 

Evoked Potentials] 2477, 2478, 2: 

2502, 2505 

Corticoids [See Corticosteroids} 

Corticosteroids [See Also Hydrocorti- 

sone] 2622, 3353, 3528, 3529 

Corticosterone [See Corticosteroids, 

Hormones] 

кона [See Also Hormones] 2622, 


Cortisol [See Hydrocortisone] 
Cortisone [See Corticosteroids, Hor- 
mones] 
Counseling [See Also Related Terms] 
3155, 3758, 3971, 4006 
aad (Group) [See Group Counsel- 
Counseling Psychology [See Applied 
Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences) 
Sv Characteristics 3239, 3242, 
46, 3252, 3255, 3610, 3750, 3752, 3755 
Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
eden aec [See Also Clinical 
га! 
MEINE ining] 3228, 3229, 3242, 
рашае: Effectiveness [See Counselor 
haracteristics] 
= Personality [See Counselor 
aracteristics] 
Counselor Role 3246, 3260 
ounselor Trainees 3242, 3252, 3257, 
um 
ounseli і 
sn] e [See Also Vocational Coun- 
‘ounterconditioni i - 
s bition y nmm y [See Reciprocal In 
5 ү кпашегевсе [See Also Psychoth- 
ске Processes] 3599, 3619 
Conte [See Personality Traits] 
Neate [See Adjudication] 
lips [See Family Members] 
R (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Crabs [Scc 
Cran [See Crustacea] 
aaia Art] 
еле] ОЗУБ [See Also Abducens 
ranial Spinal Cord [S - 
ы System, Spinal Cd] Re 
caving [See Appetite] 
CUM [See Crustacea] 
sdb Writing [See Literature] 
2258 чу [See Also Personality Traits] 
3178 332, 2599, 3110, 3118, 3159, 3172, 
3934 3189, 3251, 3821, 3846, 3911, 3929, 
Creativity M 
ty Measurement 3149 
Credibility ron 3067 
tinis E S š 
Mental ОН n Disorders, 
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Crime [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 

Behavior Disorders, Homicide, Shoplift- 

ing] 3407, 3432 

Criminals [See Also Female Criminals, 

Male Criminals] 3363, 3401, 3404, 3409, 

3416, 3455, 3513, 3739, 3780, 3793 

Crippled {See Phy wally о 
уѕісаПу Handicapped] 

= [See Family Crises, Identity Cri- 

515] 

Crisis (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- 

tions] 

сар Intervention [See Suicide Preven- 

tion 

Crisis Intervention Services [See Also 

Community Services, Mental Health 


Propane Suicide Prevention Centers 
373 І 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold [See 
Also Vision, Visual Perception, Visual 
Thresholds] 2149 

Criticism [See Social Behavior, Social 
Influences] 

Criticism (Professional) [See Professional 


Criticism] 
Cross Cultural Differences [See Also 
Sociocultural Factors] 2111, 2231, 2836, 
2838, 2844, 2848, 2849, 2852, 2856, 2857, 
2859, 2861, 2864, 2869, 3077, 3114, 3444, 
3627, 4051 


Retardation, Syndromes} A 
CS (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 


us) 
Cues 2231, 2320, 2341, 2344, 2377, 2387, 
2391, 2403, 2426, 2433, 2436, 2678, 2679, 


Cultural 
tural Factors] 2847 i 
[See Also Sociocul- 


Cultural 
tural Factors] 3890, 3899, 3964 
Cultural Test Bias [See Also Test Con- 


truction, Testing] 2867 
struction ТЫ аара [See Cultural 


ivati 
age [See Also Sub- 


¢ 

Anthro} ical)] 2848 
peak gee Sociocultural 
Factors] 2842, 2929 


Curare 2576 : 3 
Curiosity [See Also Personality Traits} 


2444, 3848 a 5 
[See Also Driver Education, 
Education, е Arts Educa- 
tion, Mathematics Education, Physical 
Education, ing Education, Science 
j Vocational 


Education, Sex Education, 
Чоп] 2056, 2876, 3220, 3227, 3845, 


Балана 3874, 3974 

А calun Development 3830, 3831, 

3851, 3865, 3867 d 

Cursive Writing [Sce Handwriting, Lan- 

ques Verbal Communication, ritten 
guage] [See Endocrine Dis- 

orders, Metabolism Disorders, Syn- 

жо Also Tactual 


Cutaneous Sense [See 
Perception] 2132, 2141, 2161, 2381, 2223 
Cybernetics 2468 


x 


Pee (Work Rest) [See Work Rest 
cles) 
Cyclothymic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Cynicism [See Personality Traits] 
Czechoslovakia 3460 


Daily Biological Animal) [See 
Animal Circadian pied, d 
Dance [See Recreation] 
Dark Adaptation [See Also Adaptation, 
Sensory Adaptation, Vision, Visual Per- 
tion, Visual Thresholds] 2194, 2250, 


3 
DAT (Test) [See Differential Aptitude 


Tests] 
Dating (Social) [See Social Dons] 
Daughters [See Also Family Members] 
2818, 3695 

Day Care (Child) [See Child Day Care] 

3216, 3399 

Deaf [See Also Aurall Handicay 
Handicay ] 3510, 3515, 3526, д 64, 


3568, 39. 

Death 2463, 2828, 2855, 2976, 

a 3528, 3529, 3531, 3548, 3715, 3755, 
54 

Death Attitudes 2463, 2469, 3026 

Death Penalty [See сейн Punishment] 

Death Rate [See Mortality Rate] 

Death Rites 1655 Sociocultural Factors] 

Deception ive Behavior Disorders, 

Cheating, Faki ip Мазаев) 

Decerebration [See Neurosurgery, Physi- 

cal Treatment Methods] 

Decision Making [See Also Choice Be- 

havior, Cognitive Processes, Manage- 

ment Decision Makin; 2274, 2323, 

2389, 2441, 2467, 2965, 3063, 3758, 4048 

Decortication ) [See Neurosurgery, 

Physical Treatment Methods] 

Deer [See Mammals] 

Defecation [See Also Excretion] 2667, 


3686 

Defense Mechanisms [See Also Denial, 

Projection (Defense Mechanism)] 3179 

fensiveness [See Personality Traits 

Deficiency Disorders (Nutritional) [See 

Nutritional Deficiencies] 

Degrees (Educational) [See Educational 

Г дак ку Feedback [See Audito- 
Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, 

Feedback, Sensory Feedback] 

Delayed Development [See Developmen- 

tal Differences} 

Delayed Feedback [See Feedback] 

Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 

ment Schedules} 

) [See Chromo- 


some Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 
Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 


Delinquent 
Delirium ee Consciousness Disturb- 


ances, S; toms] 
sa fremens [See Also Alcoholic 
osis, Brain Disorders, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders, oe Brain Syn- 
dromes, Psychosis, Syndromes 3654 — 
Delta Rhythm [See Electrical. Activity, 


Electrophysiology] 
тнк [Sce SAYS Thought Disturb- 


ances] 3335 ; 
Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 


а жарша. 4 


Dementia Praecox [See Schizophreni: 
Democracy [See аорта 


tems 

: Characteristics 2882, 2923, 
3052, 3059, 3072, 3246, 3361, 3456, 3464, 
3553, 3600, 3915, 4001, 4060 = 
Demonstrations (Social) [See Social 
Demonstrations] 
Denatured 


Denmark 2849, 4058 

TSA Education [See Higher Educa- 

tion 

Dental Students [See College Students, 

Боза) * [See Physical T; 
Surgery sii reatment 

Methods] е 

Dental Treatment [See Physical Treat- 

ment Methods] 

Dentists [See Medical Personnel] 

Deox; [See  Corticoster- 


Teaching Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
ond (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 


Dependency ) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 2545, 2822, 3214, 3853 


nt Variables [See Statistical Var- 


oids, Hormones] 


iables] 
[See Symptoms] 
Depression Also Affec- 
tive Disturbances, Emotional States, 
Involutional ression, Neurotic De- 
pressive Reaction, Psychotic ressive 
eaction] 2459, 3185, 3294, 3298, 3300, 
3308, 3314, 3323, 3325, 3348, 3367, 3371, 
3376, 3378, 3383, 3448, 3521, 3585, 3599, 
3632, 5 3642, 3651, 3652, 3656 


i [See Spreading 
Depression] 
Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) [See 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction] 
Deprivation [See Cultural Deprivation, 
Food Cum REM Dream i- 
vation, Sensory рав Sleep Dep- 
rivation, Social Isolation, Water ri- 
vation] 
Perception, St cud Visio Ec 

p Stere 
2212, 2218, 2231, 2236 2771, 2869 
у [See доору] 

x Systematic) БУ 
tematic Desensitization Ther S e 
Design. imental) [See rimen- 
tal Design] 

Design (Man Machine Systems) [See 
Dens uns Systems ign] 
ipramine Antidepressant Dru; 


bility] 20р. ои 
рей, otivati T 

Detection (Signal) ignal D i 
Ре io) f [See Signal Detection 
(бекен Чоп 3628 Ё 


Devel 
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Pul 
tear Ц (Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 
tions] 


Devices (Experimental) [See А, atus] 
Dexamphetamine [See релна 


mine] 
Dexedrine [See Dextroamphetamine] 
[See Adrenerg- 
ic Amines, CNS есу Drugs, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs] 2588, 2607, 
2608, 2643, 3662 
Diabetes [See Endocrine Disorders, Me- 
tabolism Disorders] 
Diabetes [See Endocrine Disor- 
ders, Metabolism Disorders] 
Diabetes Mellitus [See Endocrine Disor- 
ders, Mo Disorders] 
Diagnosis Also Biopsy, Computer 
Assisted Diagnosis, Differential Dag: 
шт Ey t cran. Electroence- 
р! у, tromyography, Elec- 
troretnog у; Саме. ЄЛ Re- 
sponse, ical Diagnosis, Ophthalmo- 
ic Examination, Ps i agnos] 
2912, 3495, 3544, 3561, 3109, 3789 
Dialect [See Language, Nonstandard 
English, Verbal Communication) 


ders] 
Diastolic Pressure [See Also Blood Pres- 
ранае 

[See Also 
Drugs] 2595, 2623, 3643 

[See Brain, Central Nerv- 

ous System, Geniculate Bodies (Thala- 
mus), Hypothalamus, Thalamus] 

(Cross Cultural) [See Cross 
Cultural Differences] 
Differences (Individual) [See Individual 
Differences] 


Differences (Racial) [See Racial Differ- 


Tranquilizing 


ences] 
Differential Aptitude Tests [See Also 
Aj neal SS 
Differen Diagnosis Also Di 
sis] 3211, 3295, 3360, Bi e 
Differential Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement] 
Difficulty Level (Test) [See Test Con- 
Digestive d [See Li 

€ System i| ^ 
Mouth (Anatomy), Tongue] ipae 
Digestive System Disorders [See Fecal 
Incontinence, Gastrointestinal Disor- 
ders, Gastrointestinal Ulcers] 
Digit Span Testing 2134, 3569 


[See Also Computers’ 
2042, 2043, 2065, 2071, 2072, 2074, 2087. 


2089, 2092, 2093, 2098, 2099, 2555 
l See Ni E 
J )[ lumbers (Nu- 


Blocking Бн [See рлар 
Dilation (Pupin ennai 
Diphenhydramine [See Amines en] 


xi 


ylhydantoin [See Also Anticon- 
zs en Drugs] 2592 у. 


Ms pode toin Sodium [See Diphe- 
nylhydantoin] | rd 


(Foreign Policy) [See Govern- 
ment Policy Making ] [ 


Diptera [Sce Insects 
Directed Discussion Method [See Teach- 
ing Teaching Methods} 
antaged 2328, 3131, 3955, 3975 
Discipline (Child) [See Child Discipline] 
Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 
Discipline] 1 i 
Disciplines [See Anthropology, Applied 
Psychology, Biochemistry, Child veh 
atry, Child. Psychology, Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, Comparative Psychology, Develop- 
mental Psychology, Educational Psy- 
chology, узшу. Experimental 
Ps: chology, Forensic sychiatry, Geron- 
tology, Industrial Psychology, Neuroan- 
atomy, Neurochemistry, Neurophysiolo- 
, Neuropsychology, Psychiatry, Psy- 
Mes School Psychology, Social Psy- 
chiatry, Social Psychology, Social Sci- 
ences, Sociology] 
Discovery "Teaching Method [See Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 
Discrimination [See Also Related Terms] 
2130, 2344 3 
Discrimination (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination] d 
(Group) [See Group Discus- 
sion] Disorders) 
Diseases [See Disorders > 
DA deren) [See Venereal Dis- 
eases] А 
Dishonesty [See Personality Traits] 
Dislike [See Aversion] 
Disorders [See Also Related Terms] 
3147, 3285, 3287, 3553, 3560, 3599 
(Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense кешш]. вуз] 
Displa; isual Displays 
Dispoditim [See Personality ( 
Disruptive Behavior [See Behavior Prob- 
lems 


Dissitisfection 2888 SEEN is] 
Dissociative Neurosis [See Neurosis] Ţ 
Dissociative Patterns [See Also Amnesia] 
3293 at 
Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 


Distance DÀ tion [See Distance 
Percents 

рылма Р. [See Also Appas, 
Distance, Spatial Perception] 2177, 2205, 
2242, 3999 E 
Distortion (Perceptual) [See Шизїо! 
гадын [See Also Symptoms] 


2428, 3467 
Distress [See Also Emotional States] 
2454 


Distributed Practice [See Also енш 
i 1 5 
Schedules, Practice] 23 ) [See Emotional- 


ly Disturbed! ч 
Diesen See Physical Treatment Me 
thods] 90 

Diuretics [See Also Caffeine] 2590 ogi- 
Diurnal Variations [See Human Biologi: 


cal Rhythms] itive 
Divergent Thinking [See Also Cogn! 
Processes, Thinking] 3189 


Divorced Persons 3308 


Doctors [See Physicians] 

itism [See Authoritarianism] 

[See Also Mammals] 2613, 2647, 
2649, 2705 
Doll Play [See Recreation] 
Dolphins [See Mammals] 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
Dopamine [See Also Amines, Catechola- 
mines] 2587, 2633, 3390, 3458 
Dormitories 3072 
Dorsal Roots [See Central Nervous 


System, Spinal Cord] 

йек (rug) [See Drug Dosages] 

Double Bind Interaction [See Interper- 

sonal Communication, Inte: nah e 

teraction, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 

action] 

Doubt [See Emotional States] 

Doves [See Birds] 

Downs Syndrome [See Also Chromo- 

some Disorders, Genetic Disorders, 

Moa Retardation, Syndromes) 3466, 

Draftees [See Military Personnel 

Drama 3161, 3183 р | 

Drawing [See Also Art] 2807 

Dream Analysis [Sce Psychoanal: sis, 

Psychotherapeutic Techniques, y- 

Veri] 

Dream Content 2545 

Dream Recall 2545, 3216, 3399 

Drinking (Alcohol) [See Alcohol Drink- 

I ttitudes ink- 

in Attitudes] [See Alcohol Drink 
i Behavior (Animal i 

Drinking Behavior] бее Арш; 

р [See Motivation] 

[т Education [See Also Curriculum] 


so Behavior eer 
Heroi: icti D 417, 
3439.3 Addiction] 2886, 2888, 3417, 


Administrat lethods 
267 , 3297 EH 

rug Adverse Reactions [See Drug Ef- 

fects, Side Effects (rol - 


2607, 


Pres konn [See Drug Effects, Side 
rug De [See Also Drug Ad- 


diction, Dru; 

N, ug Effects, Dru sage. 
Heroin Addiction, Side Effects (гир) 
2598, 2613, 2615, 2646, 2650, 2677, 3 
312, 3458, 3660, 3739 
Drug Dosages 25 

3641, 3657 элэс иа 
ites Education [See Also Curriculum] 
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Drug Effects [See Also Drug Addiction, 

) Heroin Addiction, 
Side Effects (Drug 2581, 2582, 2584, 
2585, 2586, 2587, 2588, 2590, 2591, 2592, 
2594, 2595, 2596, 2597, 2599, 2600, 2601, 
2602, 2603, 2604, 2605, 2606, 2608, 2609, 
2610, 2611, 2612, 2613, 2614, 2615, 2618, 


3643, 3644, 3660 

Drug Induced Congenital Disorders [See 
Congenital Disorders] 

Drug Induced Hallucinations [See Hallu- 
cinations, теср Disturbances] 
Drug Laws [ C 

M Laws, MA Legalization] 


Drug 
tation] 3396, 3464, , 
3648, 3649, 3654, 3657, 3661, 3663, 3664, 


3669, 3688, 3714 

es — [See Drug Effects, Side 
fects (Drug) 
3297, 2 3415, 3519, 


Drug 

3575, 3580, 3624, 3625, 3627, 3631, 

3632, 3633, 3634, 3635, 3637, 3638, 3640, 

3641, 3642, 3643, 3644, 3645, 3647, 3649, 

3650, 3651, 3652, 3653, 3654, 3655, 3656, 
3665, 3666, 3669 


3658, 3659, 3661, 3662, , , 
Drug Tolerance 2607, 2620, 2650, 2651, 
2652 

Drug Usage [See Also Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug , Heroin 
Addiction, Marihuana Usage] 2581, 
2915, 3464, 3877 > 


U: Attitudes 2878, 2883 
Drug Usage A I 2602, 2604, 2605, 2630, 


Drug 
3343, 3398, 3458, 3660 
Effects 2613, 3417 


Drug 
Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 3639 
[See Alcohol Intoxication] 


Dualism [See Philosophies] 
Ducks [See Birds] 3 

Duration (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 
tion] see Also Social Groups] 2970, 


I (Group) [See Group Dynam- 
Dy [See Also Articulation Dison; 
ders, Speech Disorders, Stuttering] 3102 
Dysautonomia [See Central fervous 
System Disorders, ‘Nervous System Dis- 
por [See Nervous System Disor- 


ders Symprom | i OR 


tress, 


S mi mis [Sce Depression (Emotion)] 
Dystrophy 
Dystrophy] 


(Muscular) [See Muscular 


Ee (Anatomy) [See Vestibular Appara- 
Childhood [See Preschool Age 


Early 
Children] 

Early Childhood [See Also 
Childhood Devglepec 2774, 2811, 


2823, 3288, 3560, 38. 
iences 


Early Experience [See Also 

(Eat 2559, 2600, 2683, 2728, 2730, 
Early Infantile Autism [See Also Child- 
hood EE Psychosis] 3360 

Eating [See Food Intake] 

Eating Patterns 3707, 3724 


[See Diagnosis, 
Medical Diagnosis] 
Echolalia [See Speech Disorders] 
к Factors [See Also Pollution] 


Ecology 2921 
Economically Disadvantaged [See Disad- 
vantaged] 
ECS Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 
ECT (Therapy) [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy} 

lentally See Also 


Eme fy Retard 

Handicay ДЕ Mentally Retarded] 3482, 

3486, , 3511, 3931, 3932, 3933 
See Also Related 


2094, 2769, 2893, 3821 
Education (Driver) [See Driver Educa- 


Terms] 


tion] 

Кы (Drug) [See Education] 
Educational Administration 829 3 
[See Also Aspi- 
Aids [See Also 
Audiovisual Communications Media, 
Instructional Media, Motion Pictures 
(Educational), Teaching] 3844, 3870, 


3875, 3878 

[See Also Par- 
ent Educational Ba und] 2794, 
2840, 2958, 3464, 3569, 3915, 3926, 3991 
Educational (Parents) [See 
Parent Educational Background] 
Educational Counseling 3959, 3963, 3967, 
3240, 4026, 4030. 
Educational Field Trips [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] z 
Educational Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling] 
Educational 
Motivation] 


rations] 3888 


3974 


Incentives [See Incentives, 


Measurement [See Also En- 
Educa- 


trance Examinations, Gradini 8, 
tional)] 3923, 3954, 3957, 3970, 3980 
Personnel [See College 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
Junior High School Teachers, School 
Nurses, School Psychologists, Student 


Teachers, Teachers] 
Educational [See Education] 


Educational Program Evaluation [See 
‘Also Evaluation] 3846, 3852, 3877, 3899, 
3930, 3936, 3943 

See Also Project 


Educational Programs [: 
Head Start] 2774, 3240, 3264, 3842, 3853, 


3868, 3882, 3890, 3970 
'chologists [See Psycholo- 
ists, School Psychologists] 
See Also Ap- 


lied Psychology, Psychology, School 
ychology, Social Sciences] 31 


Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 
Democracy [See Political Economic Sys- 
tems] 
Demographic Characteristics 2882, 2923, 
3052, 3059, 3072, 3246, 3361, 3456, 3464, 
3553, 3600, 3915, 4001, 4060 Е 
Demonstrations (Social) [See Social 
Demonstrations] 
Denatured Alcohol [See Alcohols] 
Dendrites [See Neurons] 
Denial [See Also Defense Mechanisms] 
2903, 3287 
Denmark 2849, 4058 
Dental Education [See Higher Educa- 
tion] 
Dental Students [See College Students, 
Del J [See Physical Тї 
ni urgery si reatment 
Methods] y 
Dental Treatment [See Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] 
Dentists [See Medical Personnel] 
Deoxycorticosterone [See Corticoster- 
oids, Hormones] 
Departmentalized Т‹ Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
cheer ama (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 
епсу 
Dependency (Personality) [See Also Per- 
EERUQ 2545, 2822, 3214, 3853 
bile] nt Variables [See Statistical Var- 
iables| 
Depersonalization [See Symptoms] 
Depression (Emotion) [See Also Affec- 
tive Disturbances, Emotional States, 
Involutional Depression, Neurotic De- 
Ms Reaction, Psychotic урин 
eaction] 2459, 3185, 3294, 3298, 3300, 
3308, 3314, 3323, 3325, 3348, 3367, 3371, 
3376, 3378, 3383, 3448, 3521, 3585, 3599, 
3632, 3640, 3642, 3651, 3652, 3656 
Depression (Spreading) [See Spreading 
Depression] 
Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) [See 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction] 
Deprivation [See Cultural Deprivation, 
Food Deprivation, REM Dream Depri- 
vation, Sensory rivation, Sl 
rivation, Social Isolation, Water ri- 
vation] 
Perception [See Also Spatial 
ae tion, Stereoscopic Vision] 2204, 


Depth Psychology [See Psychology] 
[бее Sys- 


tematic Desensitization Thera у] 
, (Experimental) [See Ure 
tal Design] 
Design (Man Machine Systems) [See 
Man Machine Systems Design] 
Desipramine [Sce Antidepressant Drugs] 
ЛУЫ (Social) [See Social Desira- 
Desires EEN 
SES : 

(Percept з [See Signal Detection 

eis tion 3628 

mental Age See A. 
cents, Adults, Heo rend 
Middle Aged, Neonates, Preschool Age 
дашы chool Age Children, Young 

velopmenta! Differences [See 
Age Linked Developmental йге 


Sex Linked d 
3205, 3476 Developmental Differences] 
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Developmental Psychology [See Also 
Child Psychology, Gerontology, Psy- 
chology, Social Sciences] 2774 

Developmental Stages [See Menopause, 


(Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 
tions] 


Devices (Experimental) [See Aj atus] 
Dexamphetamine [Sec [ecu gn 


mine] 
Dexedrine [See EE pt eterna 
[See Also Adrenerg- 

ic Drag Amines, CNS Affecting Drugs, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs] 2588, 2607, 
2608, 2643, 3662 
Diabetes [See Endocrine Disorders, Me- 
tabolism Disorders] 
Diabetes [See Endocrine Disor- 
ders, Metabolism Disorders] 
Diabetes Mellitus [See Endocrine Disor- 
ders, Metabolism Disorders] 
Diagnosis [See Also Biopsy, Computer 
Assisted Diagnosis, Differential Diagno- 
sis, Electrocardiography, Electroence- 
phalography, Electromyography, Elec- 
troretinography, Galvanic Skin Re- 
sponse, Medical Diagnosis, Ophthalmo- 
logic Examination, Psychodiagnosis] 
2912, 3495, 3544, 3561, 3769, 3789 
Dialect [See Language, Nonstandard 
English, Verbal Communication] 

[See Also Physical Treatment 
Methods] 3767 
Diaphragm (Anatomy) [See Muscles] 
Diaphragms (Birth Control) [See Birth 
Control, Family Planning] 
ones [See Gastrointestinal Disor- 

lers] 


Diastolic Pressure [See Also Blood Pres- 


sure] 2619 
Diazepam [See Also 
Drugs] 2595, 2623, 3643 
Diencephalon [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Geniculate Bodies (Thala- 
mus), Hypothalamus, Thalamus] 
Differences (Cross Cultural) [See Cross 
Cultural Differences] 

Differences (Individual) [See Individual 
Differences] 

Differences (Racial) [See Racial Differ- 


Tranquilizing 


ences] 
Differential Tests [See Also 
Aptitude Measures] 3961 


Differential Diagnosis [See Also Diagno- 
sis] 3211, 3295, 3360, 3457 
Differential Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement] 

Level (Test) [See Test Con- 

struction, Testing] 
Digestive System [See Lips (Face), 
Mouth (Anatomy), Tongue] 

Digestive System Disorders [See Fecal 
Incontinence, Gastrointestinal  Disor- 
ders, коше Ulcers] 

Digit Span Testing 2134, 3569 

Digital Computers [See Also Com uters] 
2042, 2043, 2065, 2071, 2072, 207: , 2087, 
2089, 2092, 2093, 2098, 2099, 2555 
ics) [See Numbers (Nu- 


[See — Adrenergic 
ESIC 


Diphenylhydantoin [See Also Anticon- 
vulsive Drugs] 2592 
Diphenylhydantoin Sodium [See Diphe- 
nylhydantoin] 
Dij (Foreign Policy) [See Govern- 
ment Policy Making] 
Diptera [See Insects| 
Directed Discussion Method [See Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 
Disadvantaged 2328, 3131, 3955, 3975 
Discipline (Child) [See Child Discipline] 
Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 
Discipline] 
Disciplines [See фИморыр Applied 
Psychology, саша, Child Psychi- 
atry, Child Psychology, Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, Comparative Psychology, Develop- 
mental Paychology, Educational Psy- 
chology, idemiology, Experimental 
Psychology, Forensic sychiatry, Geron- 
tolo , Industrial Psychology, Neuroan- 
atomy, Neurochemistry, Neurophysiolo- 
, Neuropsychology, Psychiatry, Psy- 
cipes School Psychology, Social Psy- 
chiatry, Social Psychology, Social Sci- 


ences, Sociology] 
Discovery "Teaching Method [See Teach- 


ing, Teaching Methods] 

mination [See Also Related Terms] 
2130, 2344 z 
Discrimination (Cognitive) [See Cogni- 
tive Discrimination] р 
Discussion (Group) [See Group Discus- 
sion 
DES [See Disorders] А 
Diseases (Venereal) [See Venereal Dis- 
eases] 3 

[See Personality Traits] 

Dislike [See Aversion] 
Disorders [See Also Related Terms] 
3147, 3285, 3287, 3553, 3560, 3599 


PDC (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 


Displays [See Visual Dis yl 
Disposition [See Personalit 
Disruptive Lies [See Behavior Prob- 
lems 
Disoxtisfaction 2888 ; 
Dissociative Neurosis [See Neurosis] . 
Dissociative Patterns [See Also Amnesia] 
3293 E 
Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
р acribus tion [See Distance 
Perception] ү 
Distance Perception [See Also Apparen 
Distance, Spatial Perception] 2177, 2205, 
2242, 3999 бу 
Distortion (Perceptual) [See Illusion: 
erception) 
ГҮ [See Also Symptoms] 
2428, 3467 


Distress [See Also Emotional States] 
2454 : 
Distributed Practice [See Also Learning 
Schedules, Practice] 2312 un 
Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotion: 

ly Disturbed] ae 
Biuresis [See Physical Treatment 
оз] 

Diuretics [See Also Caffeine] 2590. iode 
Diurnal Variations [See Human Biolog! 


cal Rhythms] Е 
Divergent Thinking [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Thinking] 3189 

Divorced Persons 3308 


Doctors [See Physicians] 
ism [See Authoritarianism] 
[See Also Mammals] 2613, 2647, 
2649, 2705 
Doll Play [See Recreation] 
Dolphins [See Mammals] 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
Dopamine [See Also Amines, Catechola- 
mines] 2587, 2633, 3390, 3458 
Dormitories 3072 
Dorsal Roots [See Central Nervous 
System, Spinal Cord] 
rug) [Sec Drug Dosages] 
Double Bind Interaction [See Interper- 
sonal Communication, Interpersonal In- 
teraction, Social Behavior, Qe Inter- 
action] 
Doubt [See Emotional States] 
Doves [See Birds] 
Downs Syndrome [See Also Chromo- 
some Disorders, Genetic Disorders, 
Monta Retardation, Syndromes) 3466, 
Draftees [See Military Personnel] 
Drama 3161, 3183 


Drawing [See Also Art] 2807 
Dream Analysis [See Psychoanal: sis, 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques, Psy- 


chotherapy] 
Dream Content 2545 
раш Recall 2545, 3216, 3399 
ү inking (Alcohol) [See Alcohol Drink- 
1 g Attitudes ink- 
АШ [See Alcohol Drink 
inking Behavior (Animal) [See Апі 
Drinking roa M s 
Deve [See Motivation] 
rois Education [See Also Curriculum] 
Driver Safety [See Hi 
Divers 2158 | ее Highway Safety] 
g Behavior 2138, 246: 
3990, "emen 2462, 2586, 3465, 
торош» [Si 
Dropouts ee College Dropouts, School 
говора [See Insects] 
Drowsiness [See Sleep Onset] 
des дине [See Also Behavior Disor- 
Heroi rug Addiction, Dru Usage, 
3439, п He diction] 2886, 2888, 34 7, 


Drug Addiction і 
г See Also Beh 
Intordere, Dru e Drug Бере. 
96 o Drug Effects, Drug Usage, Hero- 
SU. GET ME ch Зиа 
› 3312, 3417, 34: 
: us C 37, 3464, 3629, 3646, 
mun 3297 gne e RE 
rug Adverse Reactions Drug Ef- 
fects, pide Effects (Drug)] oe Я 
lergies [S i 
Eies Drea [See Drug Effects, Side 
гар Dependency [See Also Drug Ad- 
Action, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, 
БОЙУ PS эе f 
3312, 3458, 3660, 3739” ПОО 
ЭШЕ Dosages 2583, 2596, 2611, 3297, 


аво Education [Sce Also Curriculum] 
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Drug Effects [See Also Drug Addiction, 
Drug Dependency, Heroin Addiction, 
Side Effects (Ог 2581, 2582, 2584, 
2585, 2586, 2587, 2588, 2590, 2591, 2592, 
2594, 2595, 2596, 2597, 2599, 2600, 2601, 
2603, }, 2605, , 2608, 2609, 
2610, 2611, 2612, 2613, 2614, 2615, 2618, 
2621, 2622, 2623, 2626, 2627, 2628, 2629, 
2630, 2631, 2633, 2634, 2635, 2636, 2637, 
2638, 2639, 2640, 2641, 2642, 2645, 2647, 
2648, 2649, 2651, 2653, 2654, 2655, 2656, 
2657, 2658, 2659, 2688, 3293, 3302, 3366, 
3392, 3398, 3402, 3406, 3412, 3422, 3630, 

3643, 3644, 3660 
Disorders [See 


Drug 

Making, Laws, Marihuana Legalizat 

Drug [See Also Rehabili- 

tation] 3396, 3464, 3629, 3636, 3639, 

3648, 3649, 3654, 3657, 3661, 3663, 3664, 

3669, 3688, 3714 
Sensitivity 


Drug 
Effects (Drug)] 
Drug у 3297, 3376, 3475, 3519, 
3575 3580, 3624, 3625, 3626, 3627, 3631, 
3632, 3633, 3634, 3635, 3637, 3638, 3640, 
3641, 3642, 3643, 3644, 3645, 3647, 3649, 
3650, 3651, 3652, 3653, 3654, 3655, 3656, 
3666, 3669 


[See Drug Effects, Side 


3658, 3659, 3661, 3662, 3665, 3660, 
Drug Tolerance 2607, 2620, 2650, 2651, 
2652 

Drug Usage [See Also Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug. cy, Heroin 


uana Usage] 2581, 


Drug 
3343, 3398, 3458, 3660 
Withdrawal Effects 2613, 3417 


Drug 
Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 3639. 
[See Alcohol Intoxication] 


Drunkenness |»€ ) 
Dualism [See Philosophies] 
Ducks [See Birds] 

ti 
s [See Also Social Groups] 2970, 
2979, 2986 


Dyskinesia [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Symptoms] 


Dyspareunia [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Function Disturbances, Sex- 


ual Intercourse (Hi 


55 е уі 
MESS BM E + 
iymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Dystrophy (Muscular) See Muscular 
Dystrophy] 


Ear (Anatomy) [See Vestibular Appara- 
[See Preschool Age 


Early Childhood Dev [See Also 
Childhood Development] 2714, 2811, 
2823, 3288, 3560, 38. 

Se: Experiences 


Early е Also 
(Event) 2559, 2600, 2683, 2 8, 2730, 
Infantile Autism [See Also Child- 
hood кок Psychosis] 3360 
Eating [See Food Intake] 
Eating Patterns 3707, 3724 
[See Diagnosis, 


Medical Diagnosis] 
Echolalia [See Speech Disorders] 
pm ical Factors [See Also Pollution] 


Ecology 2921 
Economically Disadvantaged [See Disad- 


vantaged] ; 
[See Electroconvulsive 


ECS 
Shock Therapy] 
ECT (Therapy) [See Electroconvulsive 


Shock Therapy] 
Educable Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 3482, 
3486, , 3511, 3931, 3932, 3933 

tion [See Also Related Terms] 
2094, 2769, 2893, 3821 
Education (Driver) [See Driver Educa- 


tion] 

Education (Drug) [See Dug Education] 

Educat ‘Administration 3829 

Aspirations [See Also Aspi- 

rations] 3888 

Educat Aids [See Also 

Audiovisual ‘Communications Media, 

Instructional Media, Motion Pictures 
cational), Teaching] 3844, 3870, 

3875, 3878 

Educational [See Also Par- 


iti 
ent Educational Background] 2794, 
2840, 2958, 3464, 3569, 3915, 3926, 3991 
(Parents) [See 


Educational 
Parent Educational Background] 
Educational Counseling 3959, 3963, 3967, 


3974 
Educational Degrees 3240, 4026, 4030 
Field Trips [See Teaching, 


Educational 
Teaching Methods] й 
Educational Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling] М 
Educational Incentives [See Incentives, 
Motivation] 
Educat t [See Also En- 
trance Examinations, Gradin uca- 
tional)] 3923, 3954, 3957, 3970, 980 
Educational Personnel [See College 
Teachers, Elemen! School Teachers, 
Junior High Schoo! Teachers, School 
Nurses, School Psychologists, Student 
Teachers, Teachers] 

Process [See Education] 
Educational Program uation [See 
Also Evaluation] 3846, 3852, 3877, 3899, 
3930, 3936, 3943 

See Also Project 


Educational Programs 
Head Start] 2774, 3240, 3264, 3842, 3853, 
3868, 3882, 3890, 3970 
Educational Psychologists [See Psycholo- 
ists, School Psychologists] 
Ps; [See Also Ap- 


у! 
lied Psychology. Psycholo| , School 


sychology, Social Sciences] 3831 


Ee 


UN 


Educational Television [See Audiovisual 
Communications Media, Mass Media] 
Educational Toys [See Toys] 
Edwards Personal Preference 
[See Also Personality мее bus 
Edwards Personality Inventory 
Zae {(Hlectrophysiology ; ) [See Electroen- 
cephalogra] 
A 2988, 5 0, 3186, 3199, 3301, 3409, 
3732, 3134, SR Traits] 
Egotism [See Pe: ity Traits| 
Eidetic Imagery [See Memory] 
EKG (Electrophysiology) [ 
cardiography] 
Elavil Amitriptyline] 
Elections (Political) [See Political Elec- 
tions] 
Elective Abortion [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 
Elective Mutism [See Speech Disorders] 
Electric Fishes [See Fishes] 
Electrical Activity [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked Potentials, Electrophy- 
siology, Evoked Potentials, Somatosen- 
sory Evoked Potentials, Visual Evoked 
Potentials] 2476, 2482, 2485, 2486, 2494, 
2501, 2512, 2513, 2514, 2516, 2536, 2577, 
2631, 2740 
Electrical Brain Stimulation [See Also 
Electrical Stimulation, Electrophysiolo- 
DA Stereotaxic MERGE 2564, 2570, 
71, 2572, 2578, 2579, 2588 
Properties (Skin) [See Skin 
Electrical Properties] 
Electrical Stimulation [See Also Electri- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
[od 2252, 2487, 2507, 2741, 3721, 
4 
Electro Oculography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis, 
Ophth mologie Examination] 
у [See Also Diagnosis, 
Pee ttopliyaiology; Medical Diagnosis) 


Electroconvulsive Shock [See Also Elec- 
trical Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Бро ТӨ 2568, 2597 
lectroconvulsive Shock Therapy [See 
Also Electroconvulsive Shock] 3765 [ 
Electrodermal Response [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Electrodes 


[See Also Apparatus] 2567 
Electroencephalography [See Also Diag- 
nosis, VOL iology, Medical Diag- 
nosis] 2475, 2478, 2480, 2481, 2484, 2487, 
2492, 2495, 2497, 2499, 2515, 2649, 3350, 
3422, 3467, 3576 
Е 3353 

lectromyography [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electrophysaogy, | 


Electro- 


Xin Response, Skin Electrical Proper- 
ties, skin Potential, Skin Resistance, 

SENSO! voked Potentials, = 
al Evoked Potentials] 481. mm 
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Electroplethysmography [See Ain 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 

zum [See Also Diagnosis 

Elect esed Medical Diagnosis, 

h jologic ination] 273 

Therapy [See Electrocon- 

vulsive Shock Гру 

School Students [5ее Also 

Primary School Students, Students] 

2311, 2431, 2814, 3085, 3830, 3834, 3840, 

3843, 3855, 3859, 3862, 3884, 3885, 3892, 

3893, 3896, 3904, 3910, 3917, 3925, 3929, 


3980 
Elementary School Teachers [See Also 
Teachers] 3830, а 88 ы 
Elementary Schools Schools, 
Elephants [See Mammals} 

Elimination (Excretion) [See Excretion] 
Elopement (Marriage) [See Marriage] 
Embarrassment 3168, 3549 

Embedded Figures Testing [See Also 
Personality Measures] 2827, 3215 
Embolisms [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders] 


Embryo [See Prenatal Development] 
Emetic Drugs [See Apomorphine] 
EMG (Electrophysislogy) [See Electro- 


myography] 

Emotional [See Also Coping 
Behavior, Identity Crisis] 2877, 2940, 
3007, 3217, 3285, 3457, 3459, 3501, 3504, 
3505, 3517, 3521, 3763, 3775, 3796, 3826 
Emotional Content 3105, 3516 

Emotional Control [See Coping Behav- 
ior, Emotional Adjustment] 
Emotional Devi t [See Also Psy- 
chogenesis] 2770, 2813 

ed Disorders [See Mental Disor- 


Emotional Immaturity [See Personality 
Traits] 
Inferiority [See Personality 
Instability [See Personality 
Traits] 
Emotional Maladjustment [See Emotion- 
al Adjustment] 
Emotional Maturity [See Also Personali- 
Traits] 3000, 3935 


[See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional К! ] 2447, 2453, 
2458, 2469, 2589, 3438, 3902, 3967, 4047 
Emotional Security 


[See Personality 


Traits] 


Traits] 


Emotional Stability 
Traits] 3259, 3983 

Emotional States [See Also Alienation, 
Ambivalence, Boredom, Depression (E- 
motion), Distress, Emotional Trauma, 
Euphoria, Fear, Involutional Depres- 


[See Also Personality 


sion, Lon Neurotic Depressive 
Reaction, 'chotic ressive Reac- 
tion] 2142, 2445, 2449, 2469, 2553, 2619, 


2023. 008-20. 3080, 3156, 3185, 
, Д 6, 3723 
Emotional [See Personality 
"Trauma [See Also Emotional 


Emotional 
States] 3608 
Emotionality (Personality) 


See Al 
Personality Traits] 2461 f n 
Disturbed [See Also Autistic 


парра 3587 
3620, 3676, 3739, 37 m 907 


Traits] 


Emotions [See Also Related 
2443, 2630, 3395 

Empathy [See Also Personalit Traits] 
3225, 3228, 3243, 3252, 3262, 3750 
Empirical Methods [See Also Observa- 
tion Methods] 4031 

Employee Absenteeism 4025, 4029 
Employee Attitudes [See Also Job Satis- 
faction] 4018, 4026, 4028, 4032, 4033, 
4054 


Employee Benefits [See Also Salaries] 
3991, 4020, 4048 

Employee Efficiency [See Job Perform- 
ance] 
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Physical Handi d лешен 

уві али ре 
Hearing Impaired (Partially) [See Partial- 
ly Hearing Im] 

learing Measures [See Speech And 
Hearin; 


[сикы 
Heart [See Cardiovascular System] 
emi Auricles [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
em 
Heart Disorders [See Also Arrhythmias 
em Cardiovascular Disorders, Myo- 
cardial Infarctions] 3521, 3770, 3782 
Heart Rate 2448, 2470, 2525, 2526, 2528, 
2533, 2534, 2541, 2542, 2576, 2580, 2619, 
н ЛБ, 3365, 3499 

leart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Caf- 
feine, Vu Theoph m 
Heart Surgery [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] 3517, 3586, 3670 


Heart Valves [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem] 


Heart Ventrides [See Cardiovascular 
pesa 
at [See Heart Rate] 
met Effects [See Environmental Effects] 
sis, Schizophrenia] ою: 
Height (Body) [See Body Height] 
[See Aircralt] 

Helium 2752 
H Disorders [See Blood and 


i e N 
Physical Treatment Methods)" 


Treatment Мены Dialysis, Physical 
Hemoglobin [See Proteins] 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


[See Blood and Lymphatic 
Disor Genetic Disorders] Э 
Hemorrhage [See Cardiovascular Disor- 


ders, Symptoms] 

Hereditary [See Genetic Disor- 
ders] 

Heredity [See Genetics] 
Hermaphroditism [See Congenital Disor- 


Heroin [See Дани Drugs, Narcotic 
i tives] 
[See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Abuse, Drug Addiction, 
Drug Dependency, Drug Effects, Drug 
Usage, Side Effects (Drug)] 3148, 3411, 
3421, 3454, 3628, 3649, 3661, 3664, 3669 
Heterosexuality [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior] 2953, 3199 
Heterozygotic Twins [See Also Family 
Members, Siblings, Twins] 2549, 2551 
Heuristic Modeling [See Simulation] 
Hexobarbital [See Barbiturates, Hypnot- 
ic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Hibernation [See Also Animal Ethology] 


2664 
Hidden Figures Test [See Also Intelli- 
ence Measures] 2113 
School Diplomas [See Educational 
De; 


ees] 

School Students [See Also Stu- 
dents] 2899, 3060, 3187, 3829, 3852, 
3867, 3874, 3875, 3879, 3903, 3911, 3925, 
3953, 3963, 3974, 3976, 3977, 3978 
High School Teachers [See Teachers] 
High Schools [See Also Schools] 3923 
Higher Education [See Also Clinical 
Psychology Grad Training, Clinical Psy- 
chology internship, Graduate Psycholo- 
gy Education, Medical Education, Med- 
ical Residency, Psychiatric Training] 


3882 
Highway Н; Accidents [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 
Highway Safety 2138, 3465, 4058, 4061 
Hinduism [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs] 
at. [See Subculture (Anthropologi- 
Hippocampus [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex] 2481, 
Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 
Histology 3560 

61 


History 2901, 3855 

History Of [See Also Beha- 
viorism, Freudian Psychoanalytic 
School] 2044, 2053, 2059, 2062, 2073, 
2304, 3618, 3694 

Hobbies [See Recreation] 

Hoffmans Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Homatropine [See Amines] 

Home Environment [See Also Environ- 
mms Social Environments] 2793, 3065, 


Home Reared Mentally Retarded 
Handicaj Mentally Retarded] | 
Ноте [See Also Com- 


Drum Mental Health Pro- 


743 
Homicide [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime] 3395, 3403, 
3412, 3424, 3426, 3430, 3440 
Ph S e inte Lir 
12410 lunication, Vocab- 
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Homonyms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabul: 

Homosexuality [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 3035, 3138 
Honesty [See Personality Traits] 

Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 
Hormones [See Also Corticotropin, Epi- 
nephrine, Hydrocortisone, Norepineph- 
rine, Testosterone, Thyroid Hormones, 
Thyrotropin] 2632 

Horses [See Mammals] 

Hospital Admission [See Also Hospitali- 
zation, Institutionalization, Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 
tal Readmission] 3806 

Hospital Staff [See Medical Personnel] 
Hospitalization [See Also Hospital Ad- 
mission, Institutionalization, Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 
falcReadmission, Psychiatric Hospitali- 
zation] 3459, 3796 i 
Hospitalized Patients [See Also Patients] 
3280, 3284, 3285, 3382, 3579, 3660, 3668, 
3819 

Hospitals [See Also Psychiatric ноа 
tals, Residential Care Institutions] 3811, 
3812 

Hostility [See Also Anger] 3099, 3384, 
3790 A 
Hot Line Services [See Community 
Services, Crisis Intervention Services, 
Mental Health Programs] 

Housewives [See Family Members, 


Biological Rhythms [See Also 
Biological Rhythms] 2510, 2538 
Human Courtship [e Psychosexual 
Behavior, Social Datin 
Human Development [бее Also Related 
Terms] 2051, 2547, 2769, 2771, 2719, 
2800, 2830 
Human Factors Engineering [See Work- 
ing Conditions| 
Неван ач 2265, 2636, 2654, 2825, 
2880, 2895, 2896, 3006, 3037, 3059, 3163, 
3178, 3179, 3209, 3347, 3413, 3438, 3559, 
Иш igures Drawing [See Also Per- 
Human Е Dra e 
sonality Measures, Projective Tech- 
niques] 2803, 2807, 3510 Фе 
Human Information Processes [See Cog 
Lost Tokers tion Storage 2133, a 
2365, 2387, 2397, 2399, 2401, 2413, 2418, 
2425, 2427 
Human Males 2830, 2919, 3406, 3513, 


3793 tion [See Also Social Ргос- 


ч 905, 2940 

esses] 2847, 2905, 

Human Sex Differences [See Also "à 
Linked Developmental рше 
2159, 2247, 2250, 2284, 2447, 2450, 305 2, 
2629, 2787, 2821, 2827, 2924, 2930, 3214, 
3074, 3150, 3159, ЗЬ due 22 3884, 
3218, 3280, 3320, , , , У 
3889, 3977, 3982, 3990, 4007, 4026, 4032, 
4038 ) 
Humanism [See Also Philosophies] 3155, 
3601 

Humiliation [See Embarrassment] 
Humor [See Also Cartoons (H 
2438, 3099, 3140 me 
Hunger [See Appetite, Motivation] 


umor)] 


Huntingtons Chorea [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Chorea, Nervous 
System Disorders] 

Husbands [See Family Members, Spous- 


es] 
Hydantoins [See CNS Affecting Drugs] 
Hydrocephaly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Hydrocortisone [See Also Corticoster- 
oids, Hormones} 2522, 2645 
Hydroxylamine [See Amines] 
Hydroxylases 3390 
Hydroxytryptamine (5-) [See Serotonin] 
Hydroxyzine [See Also Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 3654 
Hygiene [See Health] 
Hyoscine [See Scopolamine] 
Hyoscyamine (L-) [See Amines, Analges- 
ic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Hyperactivity [See Н. perkinesis] 
Hyperglycemia [See Sym! toms] 
Hyperkinesis [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoma) 2653, 3277, 3282, 
28, 3358, 3467, 3580, 3630, 3662, 3686, 
Hypermania [See Mania] 
Hyperopia [See Refraction Errors] 
Hyperphagia [See Бушр 
Hypersexuality [See sychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Deviations] 
co [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
Hyperthermia [See Symptoms] 
Hyperthyroidism [See Also Endocrine 
Disorders] 3625 
Hyperventilation [See Respiratory Dis- 
Pid Respiratory Tract Disorders, 
mptoms] 
ypnagogic Hallucinations [See Halluci- 
Ween Perceptual Disturbances] 
н lypnosis [See Also Consciousness Dis- 
urbances] 2540 
ЫЧ гарыз [See Mental Health 
Icona Psychotherapists] 
Отар [See Psychotherapy] 
м Drugs [See Álso Apomorphine, 
EUN ualone, Pentobarbital] 264. 
Tras ic Susceptibility [See Personality 
ypochondriasis [See Р: somatic 
Disorders, ga sychosomati: 
y eternal Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 
Y Iogycemia [See Symptoms] 
eae Agents [See Drugs] 
о танап [See Endocrine Disor- 
s, Endocrine Sexual Disorders, Turn- 
et Syndrome] Я 
HA ы Also Mania] 3203 
ment Methods] [See Physical Treat- 
прата [See Endocrine Disor- 


dede [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
Hypothalamo Н; 
Bene ypophyseal System [See 
iden] ^ Nervous System, Hypo- 
etes [See Also Brain, Central 
H 'ous System] 2570, 2571, 2579 
E ae amus Lesions [See Brain Dam- 
ae tain Disorders, Brain Lesions, 
N ral Nervous System Disorders, 
aoe System Disorders} 
lypothermia [See Symptoms] 
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Hypothesis Testing [See Also Experi- 
mental Design] 2123, 3507 
Hypothyrokdiom [See Endocrine Disor- 


Hysterectomy [See Physical Treatment 


Hysterical ‘Anesthesia [See Neurosis] 
Hysterical Paralysis [See Neurosis] 
Hysterical Personality [See Personality 


Hysterical Vision Disturbances [See Neu- 


— [See Personality Traits, Philoso- 

ies] 

deation [See c Processes] 
Monozygotic Twins] 

Identification (Defense Mechanism) [See 

Defense Mechanisms] 

Identity (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Identity] 

Identity (Personal) [See Self Concept] 

Identity Crisis [See Also Emotional 


Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 
Idiot Savants [See Handica| Men- 


Idiots [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 
Children [See Family Mem- 


5 ] 2145 
е , 
Image (Body) (See Body Image) 
Image (Retinal) [See Retinal mage] 

ү See Also Abstraction, ni 
2201, 2364, 2385, 


tual Imagery) 2137, 2201, 23005 
2396, mage). 2758, 3118, 3192, 3275, 
3862, 3989 

) [See Conceptual 


2331 

Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded, ot duals Mentally Retarded] 
Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] _ 
Also Amines, Antide- 


me a кене 
261 i [See Physical Treatment 
Method дав [See Globulins, Prote- 
atre "Therapy [See Behavior Thera- 

d [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Function Disturbances] 


720 
d [See Also Animal Ethology, 
Social Learning] 2517 
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erception) [See Also Afteri- 
"4 2210, n 2238, 2549, 3163 _ 


Impulsiveness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 3277, 3550, 3900 
Inadequate Personality [See Personality 


Disorders] 

Incarceration [See Also Institutionaliza- 
tion, Legal Processes] 3779, 3791 
Incentives [See Also Monetary Incen- 
tives, Motivation] 2457, 3141 

Incest [See Psychosexual Behavior, Sexu- 
al Deviations, Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 


man)] 

Incidental Learning 2322, 2348, 2364, 

2316, 2402 

Income (Economic) 2958 

Income Level [See Lower Income Level, 

Middle Income Level, Socioeconomic 

Status] 

Incontinence (Fecal) [See Fecal Inconti- 

nence] 

Incubators (Apparatus) [See Aj ш] 
(Personality) [See Atso 

Personality Traits] 3463 

Independent Variables [See Statistical 

Variables] 

India 2311, 2929, 3963 

AA (American) [See American Indi- 

ans] 

Counseling [See Individual 


Psychotherapy] 
К Dik 2112, 2126, 2145, 


Individual 
2210, 2503, 2504, 2538, 2782, 3046 
Individual Problem Solving [See Problem 


Solving] : 
Individual Psychology [See History Of 


Psychology] 

[See Also Psy- 
chotherap ] 3614, 3646, 3743 

esting {> 
Individual Therapy [See Individual Psy- 
chotherapy] д у 
нашу [See Personality Traits] n 
Individualized Instruction [$ее Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] T 
Induced See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods] 2881, 2892, 2900, 
2902, 2903, 2912, 2936, 3377 
Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Cog- 
nitive Processes, Inference, Thinking] 
Accidents 4062 

Industrial Foremen [See Also Blue Collar 
Workers, Business ‘And Industrial Per- 


sonnel] 4047 4 
Personnel [See Business And 


Industrial 

Industrial Personnel] ў 

Industrial Psy See Also Busi- 
ness And Industri Personnel, Psychol- 
ogists] 3998 

Industrial [See Also Applied 


Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 


3988 

Industri [See Also Social Proc- 
esses] 2852, 2925, 2929, 3040 

Infancy [See Infants] 

Infant Development [See Also Childhood 
Development, Neonatal Development] 
2786, 2819 

Infant Vocalization [See Voice] 

Infantile Psychosis [See Childhood Psy- 


chosis] ids Mesue] 


[See Also Chil 
2511, 2541, 2764, 2713, 2771, 2780, 2786, 
2788, 3322, 3504 б 
Infarctions (Myocardial) [See Myocardial 
Infarctions] i 
ious Disorders [See Pulmonary 


Infecti е 
Tuberculosis, Venereal Diseases] 


Infectious M. [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders] À 
Inference [See Also Cognitive Processes, 
Thinking] 2296, 2435 
Inferior Colliculus [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Mesencephalon] 
Infirmaries [See Hospitals 
Inflection [See Grammar, Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 
(In ) [See Interper- 
sonal Influences 


Influences (Social) [See Social Influ- 
ences) 

ТШны [See Also Related Terms] 
2326, 3027 [See Co | 
Information ( ) ncepts| 
Information коше) [$ее Messages] 
Information Exchange 3132, 3741 


Information Retrieval (Automated) [See 
Automated Information Retrieval] 
Information Si (Human) [See Hu- 
man Information Storage) 
Information Theory 313. 
Inhalation [See Respiration] 
Inhibition (Proactive) [See Proactive 
Inhibition] 
Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition] 
Initial Teaching Al [See Alpha- 
bets, Language, Verbal Communication, 
Written Language] 
Initiation Rites [See Also Sociocultural 
Factors] 2848 
Initiative [See Personality Traits] 
Injuries [See Birth Injuries, Burns] 
Injuries (Birth) [See Birth Injuries] 
Inmates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 
Innate Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Innate Behavior] 
Inner City [See Urban Environments] 
Innovativeness [See Creativity] 
Inquisitiveness [See Curiosit ] 
"md [See Mental Didius Psycho- 
sis 
Insects [See Also Bees] 3375 
Inservice Teacher Education [See Person- 
nel Training, Teacher Education] 
Inservice Training (Mental Health) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Trainin; 
Insight [See Personality Traits] 
Insight (Psychotherapeutic Process) [See 
d мактык КОК) 3614 
ру [See Psychothera; 
Insomnia [See ое Barb- 
ances, Sleep Disorders, Sym toms] 
utic | [See AS Hospital 
Admission, Hospitalization, Incarcera- 
lion, Psychiatric Hospital Admission, 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission, Psy- 
Pe Hospitalization] 2827, 3450, 
Institutionalized Mentally Retarded [See 
Also Handicay Меп! etardei 
3472, 3471, БК ien л 
Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 
tional Institutions 
Institutions Residen itial Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 
лов [See Teaching] 
Е Assisted) [See 
Computer Assiste; Instructi l 
ion] 


Instruction] ) [Sce Frogramed 


> 
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Instructional Media [See Also Educa- 
tional Audiovisual Aids, Motion Pic- 
tures (Educational) Teaching] 3859, 


3872, 3933 j 
Instructions (Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 
Instructors [See Teachers] 
tal Conditioning 


Instrument 
Seater 
Instrument 


Conditionin; 

Insulin [See hei Be 

Insurance Agents [See Sales Personnel] 
Integration (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion] 

Intellectual Development [See Also Cog- 
nitive Development, der Develop- 
ment, Vr red 2782, 823, 2836, 
3503, 3547, 38 

Intellectualism [See Philosophies] 
Intellectualization [See Defense Mecha- 
nisms] 


Intellectually Gifted [See Gifted] 
Intelligence 2104, 2548, 2552, 2821, 3175, 
3192, 3206, 3259, 3338, 3341, 3357, 3430, 
3509, 3538, 3555, 3666, 3826, 3911, 3965, 
3977 

Intelligence Measures [See Also Frosti; 
Development Test Vis Percept, Goode. 
no Harris Draw A Person Test, 
Hidden Figures Test, Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, Porteus Maze Test, 
Raven Coloured Pro; ive Matrices, 
Ravens Progressive Matrices, Stanford 
Binet Intelligence Scale, Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence le, Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale Children] 2106, 2361, 2786, 3274, 
3319, 3498, 3509, 3966 

Intelligence Quotient 2793, 3399, 3498 
Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

Fred (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 
sity) 

Intentional Learning 2364, 2376 
Interaction ) [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction] 

анса (Social) [See Social Interac- 
поп 

Interaction Analysis (Statistics) [See Fac- 
tor Analysis, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 
tical Measurement] 

Interaction Variance [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Intercostal Muscles [See Muscles] 
Intercourse (Sexual) [See Sexual Inter- 


Conde (Human)] 

Treat Approach 
3407, 3577, 3705, 3753 
Interests [See Also Occupational Inter- 
2 2404, 3272, 3905 
nterfaith Marriage [See Marriage] 
Interference See Also Proac- 
tive Inhibition, Retroactive Inhibition} 
2344, 2375, 2414, 2430, 2725 
Intergroup Dynamics [See Also Grou 
Dynamics] 3025, 4045 j 


ica] 
Intermediate School Students [See Ele- 
"mend School Students, Students] 


Ri [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Internal ‘al Locus Of Control [See 
Also Personality Traits] 2439, 2868, 
2095: 2» US 2106, 3148, 3185, 3189, 
3889; 4019' » 3379, 3413, 3426, 3887, 


[See Operant 
Learning [See Operant 
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Internal Rewards [See Also Reinforce- 
ment, Rewards] 2554 


International Oi tions [See Al. 
Organizations] 4055 bees 


International Relations 3054 
in [See Medical Personnel, Physi- 
cians’ 
Interpersonal Attraction [See Also Inter- 
о Interaction, Social Behavior, 
ial Interaction] 2962, 2970, 2982, 
2986, 2993, 2997, 3009, 3020, 3023, 3024, 
3033, 3053, 3061, 3070, 3078, 3079 
Communication [See Also 
Arguments, Bar; pining Body Language, 
Eye Contact, Group Discussion, Inter- 
personal Interaction, Interviewing, In- 
lerviews, Negotiation, Parent Child 
Communication, Social Behavior, Social 
Interaction] 2961, 2969, 2972,. 2975, 
2981, 2983, 2989, 2990, 2991, 3003, 3009, 
3078, 3092, 3114, 5 ИШ my. 
tibility 
prre inan acera Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 2963, 2 
Interpersonal Influences [See nter- 
rsonal Interaction, Social Behavior, 
Боса! Interaction] 2965, 2978, 2980, 
2992, 2994, 3045, 3050, Э, We AS 
Interpersonal Interaction во Argu- 
ments, Assistance (Social Behavior), 
Bargaining, Charitable Behavior, Con- 
flict, Cooperation, Eye Contact, Group 
Discussion, Group Participation, Group 
Performance, Interpersonal Attraction, 
Interpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Compatibility, Interpersonal Influ- 
ences, Interviewing, Interviews, Negotia- 
tion, Participation, Peer Relations, Ri- 
ots, Social Behavior, Social Datin 
Social Interaction, Violence, War] 2943, 
2951, 2955, 2956, 2959, 2960, 2961, 2973, 
2979, 2983, 2987, 2988, 3049, 3079, 3237, 
3369, 3387, 3410, 3446, 3773, 4023 
Interpersonal Perception [See Social Per- 
ception. 
НА) (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy- 
censya жечү iage] 
Marriage [See Marri 
n Time [Sce Also Response 
ameters, Time] 2355 я 
раак аа [See Also Sumus 
Intervals, Stimulus Parameters] а 
2166, 2185, 2186, 2198, 2201, 2215, Bey 
2270, 2400, 2410, 2414, 2415, 2433, 2695, 
2705, 2727, 3479 у 
Intertrial Interval [See Also Sumus 
Intervals, Stimulus Parameters] 2255, 
2417, 2712, 2716 ) т 
кыа Reinforcement [See Fixed Тоо 
val Reinforcement, Variable Interv 
inforcement| 3 
ко: ы) [See Stimulus Inter- 


Бе! [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Inte: rsonal ШШ 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interac! 
2980 P 
Interviews [See Also Inte! rsonal СО 
munication, Interperson: Interact" 
Social Behavior, Social Interac 
2972, 2981, о 

Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 


toxication] [See Birth Control, 
Family Planning] 


Intrinsic Motivation [See Motivation] 
Intrinsic Rewards [See Internal Rewards] 
Introjection [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Introversion [See Also Personality Traits} 
3116, 3170 

Intuition 2325, 2388 

Inventories [See Biographical Invento- 


ries] 
Inventories (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Inventories (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Inventories (Preference) [See Preference 
Measures] 
Invertebrates [See Bees, Crustacea, In- 
sects] 
Investigation [See Experimenta 
Involutional Depression [See Also Affec- 
tive Disturbances, Depression (Emo- 
tion), Emotional States, Psychosis] 3339, 
3652 
Involutional Paranoid Psychosis [See 
Psychosis} 
Involvement 3048 
Tons [See Electrolytes} 
Iproniazid [See Also Antidepressant 
2 s, Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] 
tem 3145, 3201 
уе) [See Eye (Anatomy), 

Ischemia [See Crediovascular Disorders 
Islam [See Religious Affiliation, Reli- 
pou Beliefs} 
Sore [See Antidepressant 
; ugs, Monoamine Oxidase Ini ibitors] 
isolation (Defense Mechanism) [See De- 
fense Mechanisms] 
inen (Social) [See Social Isolation] 
isolation Effect 2386, 2653 
Isoproterenol [See Alcohols] 

nalysis (Statistical) [See Also 
aston Analysis, Statistical | Analysis, 
i atistical Measurement] 3957 
um Analysis (Test) [See Also Test 
SUD Testing] 2112, 2127, 2810, 
AA 3190, 3380, 3500, 3579, 3960 
tem Content (Test) [See Test Construc- 
tion, Testing] 


Jails [See Pri 
Ta 2863 чота] 
ews [See Judaism: 
DA Analysis 40154026 
sont pplicant Interviews [See Interper- 
tera Communication, Interpersonal In- 
Gene et Interviews, Personnel Evalua- 
Job доа! Behavior, Social Interaction] 
valuaton| Screening [See Personnel 
Corps [See G. 
p s [S overnment Programs] 
pn касан ок АМЫ 
tS T i 
Conditions] 3981, As MT E 
Job Experience Level 3991 
ty] lobility [See Occupational Mobili- 


ob Performance [ 

i See Also Empl 
Sroduetivity 2064. 3233, 3265, 3795, 
А524 3939, 3992, 4011, 4018, 4022, 4030, 


Job Perfor 

P rmance Evaluation [See Job 

ыен, Personnel pere 
equirements [See Job Analysis] 
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Job Satisfaction [See Also Employee 
Attitudes, Satisfaction] 4018, 4019, 4020, 
4021, 4023, 4027, 4028, 4029, 4031, 4033 
Job Selection [See Occupational Choice] 
Jobs [See Occupations] 

Joint Disorders [See Arthritis, Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis] 

Jokes [See Humor] 

Joy [See Happiness] 

Judaism [See Also Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs] 2902, 2914, 2987 


Judgment 2325, 2467 
Judgment Disturbances [See Thought 
Disturbances] 
pal igiene uer У 

so Motor Performance, 
Motte Processes] 2603 
Jung (Carl) 3180 
Jungian Psychology [See History Of 
Psychology] 
Junior Students [See College 


Students, Students] 

Junior High School Students [See Also 
Students] 3843, 3847, 3886, 3888, 3908, 
3912, 3918 
Junior High School Teachers [See Also 
Teachers] 3835 

T High Schools [See Also Schools] 
Jury [See Adjudication] 

Justice 2879, 2886, 2893, 2927, 3984 
Juvenile Court [See Adjudication] 


Juvenile See Also Antiso- 
cial e ME Disorders] 3411, 
3436, 3589, 3794 


Disorders] 5 
Keypunch Operators [See Clerical Per- 


sonnel] іс, 
Kibbutz [See Communes, Communities, 
Environment, Social Environments] 


Kidneys 3783 
Students [See Also Stu- 


dents] 3948 
[See Schools] 

Kittens [See Cats] 2 

inefe дешы А Chromosome 
Klinefelters Syn 2 m. 
Disorders, Endocrine Di&orders, Endoc- 
rine Sexual Disorders, Genetic Disor- 
ders, Sex Chromosome Disorders, Syn- 


d 
romes] Of Results [See Also Feed- 


back] 2247 
K Smirnov Test [See Мопраг- 


ametric Statistical Tests, Statistical 
Analysi “ 
rod is [See Also Alcoholic 
chosis, Alcoholism, Behavior Disor- 
ders, Brain Disorders, Central Nervous 


tem Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
PEE ic Brain Syndromes, Psy- 


chosis, S; idromes] 3507 
комы Syndrome [See Korsakoffs 


Kuder Occupational Interest Survey 3962 
Kuder Preference Record [See Also 


Preference Measures] 3961 
Kuder Richardson Test [See аре 
tric Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis] 


хх 


Kwashiorkor [See Nutritional Deficien- 
cies] 


L Dopa [See Levodopa] 
Labor (Childbirth) 3/00 
Relations 


Labor Management 
4036, 4039, 4044, 4045 
Labor Relations [See Labor Manage- 
ment Relations] 

UE Unions [See Also Organizations] 
Laboratories (Experimental) [See Experi- 


mental Laboratories] 
‘Construct And Indust) [See 


4035, 


Laborers 
Blue Collar Workers] 
гата (Farm) [See Agricultural Work- 
ers] 
Labyrinth amans. [See Vestibular 
Lag (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Language [See Also Alphabets, Ana- 
pe Antonyms, Consonants, Foreign 
guages, Grammar, Handwriting, 
Homographs, Language Development, 
Letters (Alphabet), Lin istics, Literacy, 
Nonstandard Көш 
(Numerals), ography, Phonemes, 
Phonology, Phrases, ting (Handwrit- 
ing), Psycholinguistics, Public Speaking, 
Semantics, Sentence Structure, Sen- 
tences, Syllables, Synonyms, Syntax, 
Verbal mmunication, Vocabulary, 
Vowels, Words (Phonetic Units), Writ- 
ten Language 2283, 2497, 3101, 3113, 
3119, 3123, 3132, 3943 
ih Arts Education [See Also 
Curriculum, Reading Education] 3870 
Development [See Also Сова 
tive Development, Intellectual Develop- 
ment, Language, Psycho; enesis, Verb: 
Communication] 2780, 2 , 2788, 2789, 
2195, 3107, 3112, 3474, 3942, 3975 
Larvae [See Insects] 
Disorders 


louns, Numbers 


[See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 
Latency (Response) [See Response La- 


tency} 
Latent Learning [See Incidental Learn- 


2569, 3397, 3469, 3503, 3514, 3527, 3569 
Latin Squares Test [See Statistical Anal- 

sis] 
8] Enforcement Personnel [See Parole 
Officers, Police Personnel, Probation 


Officers] 
Laws [See Also Government Policy 


Making, Marihuana Le| alization] 3791 
Lawyers [See Need 

Темтр See Also Leadership Style, 
Social Behavior] 2439, 2962, 2966, 3034, 


3259, 3907 
[мер Style [See Also Leadership, 
Social Behavior] 2962, 3000, 3193, 4038, 
4040, 4041 
Learning [See Also Related Terms] 2142, 
2305, 2344, 2532, 2619, 2681, 2772, 3294, 
3489 
Learning [See Programed 
Instruction] 

Ability 2349, 2718, 3274 
Learning Disabilities 3485, 3948 


Learning Disorders [See Learning Disa- 
bilities, Reading Disabilities] : 
Learning [See Also Distribut- 
ed Practice, Massed Practice] 2312, 2670, 
2671, 2676, 2693, 2694, 2695 

2053, 2271, 2278, 2279, 
2280, 2295, 2299, 2302, 2303, 2306, 2327, 
2334, 2374, 2377, 2390, 2444, 2457, 2472, 
2719, 2782, 2938, 2974, 3107, 3720, 4064 
Least Preferred Coworker Scale [See 
Also Preference Measures] 4040 
Lecture Method [See Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 3872, 3925 
Legal Arrest [See Legal Processes] 
Legal Detention [See A Processes] 
rn Processes [See Adjudication, 
Adoption (Child), Incarceration, Parole, 
кобой 2893, 2908, 2936, 3083, 3617, 


(Marihuana) [See Marihua- 


Legalization | 

na Legalization] 

Legislative Processes [See Government 
Policy Making, Legal Processes} 


Lemurs [See Mammals] 
Lens (Eye) [See E (Anatomy)] 
Lesbianism [See Homosexuality, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Deviations 
Lesions [See Brain Lesions, Neural 
Lesions] 
Lesson Plans [See Teaching, Teaching 
Methods] 
Letters ( ) [See Also Alphabets, 
Language, Linguistics, Verbal Commu- 
nication, A Language] 2281 

50 hocytes] 3391 

kemi Blood and Lym 

hatic Disorders, Neoplasms] 3528, 3529 


Liberalism (Political) [See Political Lib- 

eralism] 

Librium [See Chlordiazepoxide] 

Life Experiences 2110, 3156, 3299, 3450, 

3553, 3566 

Light [See Illumination] 

Liking [See Affection] 

Limbic System [See Brain, Central Nerv- 

ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Hippo- 

campus] 

lation] Regression [See Statistical Corre- 

ation] 

Linguistics [See Also Alphabets, Anto- 

nyms, Consonants, Grammar, Homo- 

graphs, Language, Letters (Alphabet), 
ouns, Orthography, Phonemes, Pho- 

nology, Phrases, Psycholinguistics, Se- 

mantics, Sentence Structure, Sentences, 

коз $, TE Verbal Communica- 
поп, Vowels, Words (Phonetic Units) 

2289, 3101, 3103, 3119, 3120, 3127, 3152. 

3136, 3920 


КОЗА Metabolism [See Also Metabolism] 
Metabolism Disorders а 

Бааз Disorders] ciam 
Lipids 2560 
Lipoproteins [See 
Lips (Face) Shs rig 
Liquor [See Alcoholic Beverages] 
Listening [See Auditory Perception] 
Li Comprehension [See 
Comprehension] 2283, 3100, 3123 

iteracy Also Language, Verbal 


Literature [See Also Prose] 3110 
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Literature Review 2160, 2595, 2765, 
3154, 3158, 3314, 3353, 3378, 3394, 3412, 
3452, 3865, 3988, 4056 

Lithium 2588, 2641, 3633 


Localization (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Localization] 
Localization (Sound) [See Auditory 
Localization] 
Locus Of Control [See Internal External 
i рого] [See Philosophies] 
y) ilosophies| 
Thinking [See Cognitive Process- 


ез, 

Logotherapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Loneliness Also Emotional States] 
3325, 3448 


Long Term Memory [See Also Memory) 
2383, 2399, 2413, 2431, 2672, 2715, 3: 
Longevity [See Aged, Physiological Ag- 
in 


Longitudinal Studies [See Also Experi- 
mental Design] 2775, 2800, 2802, 2806, 
2816, 2821, 2830, 2976, 3129, 3282, 3291, 
3541, 3587 
Loudness [See Also Auditory Stimula- 
tion] 2187, 3568 

Loudness Discrimination [See Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Perception, 
Loudness Perception] 
Loudness Perception [See Also Audito: 
Perception] 2164, 2170, 2178, 2179, 2: 
Loudness Threshold 


[See Auditory 
Thresholds] 
Love 2967 
Lower Class [See Also Social Class, 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
2370, 2884, 3924 
Lower Class Attitudes [See Also Socioe- 
conomic Class Attitudes] 3276 
Lower Income Level [See Also Socioeco- 
nomic Status] 3742, 3840, 3868 
Loyalty [See Personality Traits] 
LSD (Drug) [See Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
lamide] 
Lumbar Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Spinal Cord] 
Luminance [See Illumination] 
Luminance [See Brightness 
Perception, Visual Thresholds] 
Lung Disorders [See Pulmonary Tuber- 
culosis, Respiratory Tract Disorders] 
vns Vessels [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem] 
Lymphatic Disorders [See Blood and 
Lymphatic Disorders] 
] 3352 
See Also 


Lymphocytes [See Also Leu 
Lysergic Acid 

a apogeo Drugs, Psychotomimetic 
Em otonin Antagonists] 2915, 


Magazines [See Mass меш] uum 
Thought Disturbances) 

Magnesium Ions [See кейга] 
PARE 1 Tranquilizers [See Neuroleptic 
tional Adjustm Кечетен [See Emo- 


xxi 


Maladjustment (Social) [See Social Ad- 
justment] 

[See Blood and Lymphatic 
Disorders] me 
Male Castration [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods] 2563 
Male Criminals [See Also Criminals] 
3403 
Male Delinquents [See Also Juvenile 
Delinquents] 3094, 3408, 3414, 3415, 
3703, 3935 
Male Homosexuality [See Homosexuali- 
ty, Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual Devi- 
ations] 

Male Orgasm [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior 

Mates (Human) [See Human Males] 
Malignant Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Malingering [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Faking] 3201 

Malnutrition [See Nutritional Deficien- 
cies 

Р [See Also Baboons, Cats, 
Dogs, Gerbils, Goats, Guinea Pigs, 
Hamsters, Mice, Monkeys, Primates 
(Nonhuman), Rabbits, Rats, Squirrels] 
2546 


Mammilary Bodies (Hypothalamic) [See 
Hypothalamus) 

Machine Systems 2071, 4014 
Man Machine Systems Design 2042, 
2075, 4064 
Management [See Also Related Terms) 
4037 
Management Decision Making [See Also 
Cognitive Processes, Decision Making] 

, 4055 

ns nt Methods 4021, 4027, 4035, 
4039, 4044, 4045, 4053, 4064 2 
Management Personnel [See Also Busi- 
ness And Industrial Personnel, Middle 
Level Managers, Top Level Managers, 
White Collar Workers] 4004, 4019, 4020, 
4032, 4034, 4037, 4038, 4040, 4048, 4052, 


4055 

t Planning 4043 
Management Training [See Also Person- 
nel Training] 3221, 3236, 3992, 4004 
Managers [See Management Personnel] 
Mania [See Also Hypomania, Тохїсота- 
nia] 3314 
Mis ive Psychosis [See Also 
Psychosis] 3339, 3631, 3633 2 
Mann Whitney U Test [бее Чопра ] 
tric Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysts 
Mannerisms [See Habits] 
Mantis [See Insects] > 
Maple ds Urine Diseere [ee c 
Disorders, Metabolism S Sce Grobe 


Marathon Group 
Psychotherapy, Psychotherapy] 
Marihuana 2915 


Poli- 
Marihuana Laws [See Government mu 
cy Making, Laws, Marihuana Legaliz& 
ME Legalization [See Also Gov- 
ernment Policy Making, Laws] 2878 E 
Marihuana Usage [Sec Also Drug Озар 
2659, 2878, 2383, 2 
Marijuana шапа v. 
Marine eir [See Also Military 
Personnel] 4001 ial Rela- 
Marital Adjustment [See Mari 
tions] 


Marital Conflict [See Also Family Rela- 
tions, Marital Relations] 2967, 2976, 


3308 

Marital Problems [See Marital Relations] 
Marital Relations [See Also Family 
Relations, Marital Conflict] 2845, 2944, 
2967, 3082, 3747 
Marital Status 2953 
Marketing 3120, 3137 
Markov Chains [See 
2974 

Marlowe Crowne Soc Desirabil Scale 
[See Also Personality Measures] 3026 
Marriage 3747 

Marriage Attitudes 3038 

Marriage Counseling 3747, 3752 

Marriage Rites [See Sociocultural Fac- 
tors] 

Marriage Therapy [See Marriage Coun- 
seling] 

Married Couples [See Spouses) 

Мр» зы Машан] ; 
lasculinity [See Also Personality Т! it 
2919, 3181, 3196, 3697 уне 

Masking [See Also А dit Maski 
Visual Masking] 2232 — ноу МАСЫ 
Masochistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Mass Hysteria [See Hysteria] 
Mass Media [See Also Newspapers, 
нон Advertising] 2452, 312 
3 assed Practice [See Also Learning 
Ме Ргасїїсе] 2312 
S S 
Metods у [See Physical Treatment 
lasticatory Muscles [See Muscles] 
Ша [See Psychosexual Behav- 
matt [See Extramarital Interc- 
aterialism [See Philosophi 
phies] 
Men Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Mane иан 
Чегп: ауіог (Hi 
Chid Relations] r (Human) [See Mother 
т шага) [See Spouses] 
Mii Ability 2248, 2313, 3869 
lati matical Modeling [See Also Simu- 
Мылы; 2380, 2418, 2505, 2974 
n sychok - 
gy Social mA ES logy [See Psycholo 
iematics (Concepts) Al = 
Mis Numerals)} 3713 pc 
matics Achievement [See Also 
те Achievement, е аи 


Also Simulation] 


Mathematics i i 
ulam] 3200,3 тозсо [See Also Сштіс- 
ating Behavior (Ani Anim: 
Mating Behavior] oaeo M * 

ey [See Family Structure] 
ша ion p Human Development] 
od (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Mace апи ing 2426, 2558, 2697, 2710 
pod 'athways [See Apparatus] 
TE [See Apa]. 
tisti TA Test [See Nonparametric Sta- 
Mes Tests, Statistical Analysis] 
Meant 85 Feeding Practices] 
Statist Is Also Statistical Analysis, 
M tical Measurement] 2115 
Mong [See Word Meaning] 
leaningfulness 2298, 2358, 3106 
dus 2i X: [See Also Related Terms] 
» 2134, 2223, 2260, 2274, 2429, 2466, 
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2519, 2662, 2764, 2926, 2950, 3049, 3186, 
3295, 3495, 3509, 3548, 4031 
Mecamylamine [See Amines] 

Media (Educational) [See Instructional 
Media] 

Media (Mass) [See Mass Media] 
Median [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 

Mediation (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Mediation} 

Medical [See Also Biopsy, 
Diagnosis, Electrocardiography, Elec- 
troencephalography, Electromyography, 
Flectroretinography, Galvanic Ski Re- 
3 iu Ophthalmologic Examination] 
Medical Education [See Also HEU 
Education, Psychiatric Training] 3248, 


3261, 4013 

Medical [See Higher Educa- 
tion] 

Medical Patients [See Patients] 


Medical Personnel [See Also Medics, 
Nurses, Boysen Psychiatric Hospital 
Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, Psychiatrists, 
Public Health Service Nurses, School 
Nurses, Surgeons] 3268 
Psychology [See А! lied Psy- 
chology, Psychology, Social ences] 
edical Residency [See Also Higher 


мака Босая [See Child Pay 
pidemiology, ‘orensic iatry, Psy- 
chiatry, ole Вон осн Pci 
atry] 
Medical Students [See Also College 
Students, Students] 2915, 3270 | 
Medical (General) [See Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods] 

Medication [See Drug Therapy] 

Medics [See Also ledical Personnel, 
Paraprofessional Personnel] 4013 
Medulla Oblongata [See Brain, Central 


Nervous System] 5 $ 
[See Delusions, Mania, 


M 

Thought Disturbances] . 4 

Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 

Melatonin [See Hormones] 

Melleril [See Thioridazine] 

Membranes [See Nictitating Membrane, 

Tissues (Body)] 

Memory [See Also Long Term Memory, 

Memory Trace, Short Term Memory, 

Word Meaning] 2057, 2070, 2142, 2175, 
, 22: 


2402, 2403, 2409, 2+ y 
2424, 2425, 30, 2572, 2593, 2637, 
2664, 2755, 3123, 3275, 3309, 3355, 3 

Memory Decay See 


Menii See Central 


Ti iod: 
Mening i uA Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System. Disorders] 


Menopause 2825, 3626 
iion [See Emotional States] 


Mental 
Mental Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
ti 

e Disorders [See Also Related 
Terms] 3021, 3234, 3310, 3313, 3347, 
3349, 3354, 3358, 3377, 3812 
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Mes Health 2892, 3058, 3612, 3732, 
Mental Health Centers ( Community) 
[See Community Mental Health Centers] 
Mental. Health Consultation [See Also 
Professional Consultation] 3736, 3761 
Mental Health Inservice Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Com- 
munity Mental Health Training] 3231, 
3248, 3269 

Mental Health Personnel [See Also 
Clinical Psychologists, Psychiatric Hos- 
pital Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, Psychia- 
trists, Psychoanalysts, chotherapists, 
See sychologists] 20: 8, 3235, 3588, 
Mental Health Program Evaluation [See 
Also Evaluation] 3738, 3745, 3753, 3757 


Mental Health ( ) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 


ing er 
hec Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
Mental Illness [See Mental Disorders] 

Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward) [See 
‘Also Handicapped (Attitudes Toward)] 


3035, 3797 

Mental R [See Also Downs 

Seog tl 3473, 3483, 3492, 3518, 3564 
lental tion (Attit Toward) [See 

Also Handicapped (Attitudes Toward)] 


Mentally Retarded [See Also Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Handicapped, Iu 
'0- 


P488. 3504, 3673, 3676, 3680, 3708, 3715, 
3739, 3806, 3827, 3934, 3940, 3946, 3947, 


3949, 3950 

ine [See Amines, Analgesic 
Drugs, Narcotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
M esin [See Alcohols} 
M te [See Hypnotic Drugs, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Mercury Poisoning 2617 
Mescaline [See Also Hallucinogenic 
Drugs, Psychotomimetic Drugs] 2915 
M lon [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Optic Lobe] 2572 

[See Also Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 
quilizing Dru ] 2619, 3654 
lessages 2467, 2969 

Metabolism [See Also Lipid Metabolism, 
Metabolites] 2587, 3314, 3316 
Metabolism 3538 
Metabolites [See Also Metabolism] 2518, 
3458 
Metal Poisoning [See Mercury Poison- 


ing] 

Metallic Elements [See Lithium, Sodium] 
Metaphysics [See Philosophies] 
Methadone [See Also Analgesic Drugs, 
Narcotic Drugs] 3629, 3657, 3669 

M [See Also Amines, 
CNS Affecting Drugs, CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 2611, 3302 

Methanol [See Alcohols] 


Methaqualone [See Also Hypnotic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 3417, 3439 
Methedrine [See PES е] 
Methodology [See Also Related Terms] 
2556, 2660, 2815, 2957, 2994, 3456, 3591, 
3603 
Methohexital [See Barbiturates] 
Methoxamine [See Adrenergic Drugs, 
Methylphenidate (See Also Amines, An 

ethyl) е [See Also ines, An- 
tidepressant Drugs, CNS Affecting 
Drugs, CNS Stimulating Drugs] 3662 
Metronomes [See Also Apparatus] 3493, 
3677 
Mexican Americans [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 2814, 2855, 3018 
Mexico 2843, 2852, 2861 
Mice [See Also Mammals] 2518, 2524, 
2553, 2557, 2587, 2597, 2601, 2627, 2642, 
2681, 2710, 2730 

ly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Nervous System Disorders] 
[See Apparatus] 

Micturation [See Urination} 
Middle Aged [See Also Adults] 2825 
Middle Class [See Also Social Class, 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
2370, 2917, 3443 
Middle Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 
Middle Income Level [See Also Socioe- 
conomic Status] 3742 
Middle Level M; [See Also Busi- 
ness And Industrial Personnel, Manage- 
ment Personnel, White Collar Workers] 
2985, 4042 
Migraine Headache [See Also Pain, 
Symptoms] 3523 

igrant Farm Workers [See Agricultural 
Workers] 
Ел ны (Human) [See Human Migra- 
tion 
Migratory Behavior [See Animal Etholo- 


] 
пау Mentally Retarded [See Educable 
Mentally Retarded] 
Milieu [See Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 
Militancy [See Also Social Behavior] 
3004, 3254 
Military Medical Personnel [See Medical 
Personnel, Military Personnel] 
Military Personnel [See Also Army 
Personnel, Marine Personnel, Navy Per- 
sonnel 2913, 3411, 3524, 3779, 3984, 


Military Psychology [See Applied Psy- 
chology, Psychology, Social шесе] Y 
Military Recruitment [See Also Person- 
nel Recruitment] Ое 

Military Schools [See hools] 

Military [See Also Personnel 
MUSS 3994, 3999, 4001, 4003 

V Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 

Minimal Brain Disorders [See Also Brain. 
с Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders] 3662 
Minimal Brain Dysfunction [See Minimal 
Brain Disorders] 

inimally Brain Damaged [See i 

РЕНЕ, Handicapped | ваш 


Ministers (Religion) [See Also Clergy] 


Minks [See Mammals] 
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Minn Multiphasic Inven [See 
Also Personality Measures] 3142, 3143, 
3171, 3173, 3200, 3203, 3211, 3281, 3292, 
3321, 3328, 3367, 3413, 3414, 3421, 3437, 
3445, 3544, 3554, 3959, 4013 
Minor Т! [See Chlordiazepox- 
ide, Tranquilizing Drugs] 

Also Social 


Minority [ 
Groups] 2867, 3085, 3839 
Misanthropy [See Personality Traits] 
Misbehavior [See Behavior Problems] 
Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 
Misdemeanors [See Crime] 
MMPI (Test) [See Minn Multiphasic 
Personality Inven] 
Mnemonic Learning 2396, 2422 
Mobility (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional корн 
Mobility (: ) [See Social Mobility] 
Mode [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal E na ` | 

lodeling [See Simulation 
Modeling Behavior [See 
(Learning)] 
Models 2950, 2959, 3481 
Moderately Mentally Retarded [See 
Trainable апаш aarded] 
Моћауе Indians [See American Indians] 
Monetary Incentives [See Also Incen- 
tives, Motivation] 2679 
Monetary Rewards [See Also Reinforce- 
ment, Rewards] 2448, 2464, 3369, 3427, 
3680, 3933 
Мн жыЛ = 

longolism wns Syndrome] 
Monitoring Be SERRE | 
Monkeys [See Also Mammals, Primates 
(Nonhuman)] 2477, 2494, 2554, 2559, 
2562, 2564, 2566, 2569, 2574, 2606, 2643, 
2662, 2663, 2700, 2708, 2715, 2720, 2725, 
2728, 2734, 2736, 2739, 2748 
Monks [See Clergy] 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Also 
Iproniazid, Nialamide, Tranylcypro- 
mine] 3402, 3647 
Monoamine Oxidases 2551 
Monocular Vision [See Also Vision, 


Imitation 


Visual Perception] 2235 
Mi [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] 


Monozygotic Twins [See Also Famil 
Members Siblings, Twins] 2549, 2551, 
Montessori Method [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 

Moodiness [See Personality Traits] 
Moods [See Emotional States] 

Mooney Problem Check List [See Also 
Personality Measures] 3413 

Morality 2820 

Morals 3022, 3858, 3874 

Mores [See Values] 

Mies [See Educable Mentally Retard- 
Morphemes [See Lan, е, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] se a 
Morphine [See Also Analgesic Drugs, 
Narcotic Drugs, Opiates] 2613, 2615, 


2623, 2646, 26: 

(Language) [See Grammar, 
ed Linguistics, Verbal Commu- 
nication] 


Mortality [See Death And Dyin; 
Mortality Rate 2557 el 
Mother Absence [See Also i - 
ture] 2765, 2976 : кешу Struc 
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Mother Child Relations [See Also Famil 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 2783, 
2812, 2814, 2815, 2816, 2818, 2861, 3131, 
3695 

Mothers [See Also Family Members, 
Parents, Schizophrenogenic Mothers] 
2884, 3276, 3277, 3333, 3430, 3542 
Moths [See Insects] 

Motion Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Autokinetic Illusion, $ айа] 
Perception] 2138, 2212, 2219, 2234, 2254, 
2486 

Motion Pictures [See Also Audiovisual 
Communications Media, Motion Pic- 
tures (Educational), Motion Pictures 
(Entertainment)] 2147 

Motion Pictures (Educational) [See Also 
Audiovisual Communications Media, 
Educational Audiovisual Aids, Instruc- 
tional Media, Motion Pictures, Teach- 


ing] 3878 

Motion Pictures (Entertainment) [See 
Also Audiovisual Communications Me- 
dia, Motion Pictures] 3138 ? 
Motivation [See Also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Affiliation Motivation, Animal 
Motivation, Employee Motivation, In- 
centives, Mone Incentives] 2262, 
2277, 2278, 2279, 2280, 2295, 2297, 2455, 
2456, 2465, 2468, 2978, 3110, 3219 
Motor Coordination [See Also Motor 
Processes] 2621, 3409 

Motor Cortex [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex] Я 
Motor Development [See Also Physical 
Development, Psychomotor Develo] 
ment, Speech Development] 2783, 2839, 
3322, 3950 

Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 

Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials] 94 
Motor Neurons [See Also Neurons] 24 
Motor Performance [See Also Finger 
Tapping, Jumping, Motor осо 
Running] 2150, 2253, де 2257, 22%, 
2264, 2269, 2641, 2839, 38. . 
Motor Processes [See Also Exercise, 
Finger Tapping, Jumping, Motor Co 
dination, lotor Performance, Mos j 
Skills, Running] 2266, 2564, 2627, 2641, 


Motor Vehicles [See Automobiles] 
Mourning [See Grief] 
Mouth (Anatomy) 3496 M 
Movement Perception [See Motion 
tion] fcq 
ements (Eye) [See Eye Moveme" 
Movies e Mal Pictures (Entertain: 
ent) 
айн [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] z De 
Mul Births [See Family Member 
Инс нь Мопогуро!° 
еы iblin; d de [бее 
Maid ку [See Dissociative 
Patterns] 


Multiple Sclerosis [See Nervous System 


Disorders] =" 
Multiple Therapists [See Conjoint Thera- 


ару Handicapped [See Handi- 
capped] 

Murder [See Homicide] 

Muscle Contraction Headache [See Also. 
Pain, Symptoms] 3693 

Muscle Relaxing Drugs [See Curare, 
Diazepam, Theophylline] 

Muscles 2150, 2252 

Muscular Disorders [See Muscle Con- 
traction Headache, Muscular Dystro- 


hy] 
Miscular Dystrophy [See Also Nervous 
System Disorders] 3546, 3547 
Musculoskeletal Disorders [See Arthritis, 
Muscle Contraction Headache, Muscu- 
lar Dystrophy, Rheumatoid Arthritis] 
Musculoskeletal System [See Arm (Anat- 
omy), Hand (Anatomy), Muscles, Shoul- 
der (Anatomy)] 
Music 2497, 2975, 3489, 3723 
Music Education [See Curriculum] 
Musical Instruments [See Music] 
Mutilation (Self) [See Self Mutilation] 
Mutism [See Speech Disorders] 
Mutual Storytelling Technique [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
Myasthenia [See Symptoms] 
Myasthenia Gravis [See Nervous System 
aes 

ydriatic Drugs [S i i: 
mine gs [See Cocaine, Scopola: 

уеп Sheath [See Tissues (Bod: 
Myelitis [See Central enr 
des Nervous System Disorders] 
oe Infarctions [See Also Cardio- 
3560. Си orders, Heart Disorders] 
Myocardium [See Cardiovascular Sys- 


Myopia [See Refraction Е; 
ysticism [See Also pid 2860 
Mythology [See Literature] Pe 


Mee Achievement Motivation] 
Habi e [See Behavior Disorders, 
lorphine [See Narcotic Antagonists] 
arcis preal 
Disorders) Personality [See Personality 

‘arcoanalysis [See Dru: 
і g Тһега] 
Narcnanalytie Drugs [See Drug) | 
А, ерзу [See Consciousness Disturb- 
Pas Sleep Disorders] 
шеш Antagonists 2658, 3649, 3660 
Mei s Drugs [See Also Apomorphine, 
canes: Morphine] 3437, 3629 
Nate, [See Tissues (Body)] 
uardsmen [See Military Per- 
sonnel, Volunteer гае: opum 


lationali: me : 
tudes) m [See Also Political Atti- 


Nadal Sleep [See Sleep] 

Маа [Sec Sym) toms: 

Navy as See American Indians] 
з) сопы [See Also Military Per- 
N 12253, 3982, 3983, 3994, 3999 
Motivation) "еен [$ее Achievement 


еей Е, i ЭБ 
tivation] Affiliation [See Affiliation 


еей 
Fulfillment [See Need Satisfaction] 
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Need Satisfaction [See Also Satisfaction] 
2889, 3265, 3312, 4032 

Needs 2441, 2984, 2986, 2997, 3164, 

3372, 3463 

Negative Correlation [See Statistical 

Correlation] 

Negative Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 2703, 3678 

э Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 

in 

Negativism [See Personality Traits] 
Negotiation [See Also Bargaining, Inter- 
река Communication, Interpersonal 
nteraction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 3077 

Negro Militancy [See Black Power 


Neonatal Autosome See Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Downs Syndrome, 


Genetic Disorders] 

Neonatal Chromosome Disorders [See 
Chromosome Disorders, Downs Syn- 
drome, Genetic Disorders, Turners Syn- 
drome] : 
Neonatal Development [See Also Child- 
hood Development, Infant Develop- 
ment] 2541, 2783 


Neonatal [$ее Downs Syn- 
drome, Turners Syndrome] 
Neonatal Disorders [See Downs 
Syndrome, Genetic Disorders, Turners 
RENT 

leonatal Sex 


Chromosome Disorders 
[See Chromosome Disorders, Genetic 
Disorders, Sex Chromosome Disorders, 
Turners Syndrome] H 
Neonates [See Also Children, Infants] 
2761, 2762, 3430, 3539 
Ni [See Also Brain Neoplasms, 


Іеоріаѕтѕ 
Leukemias] 2557, 3501 x 
N School [See History 
Of Psychology] 


Оз are [See Tissues (Body)] 


Nerves (Cranial) [See Cranial Nerves] 
Nervous Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 


Ni System [See Abducens Nerve, 
кту [ System, Brain, 


Caudate Nucleus, Cent Nervous Sys- 
tem, Cerebral Cortex, Cones (E е), 
Geniculate 


Cranial Nerves, bee Say 
Bodies (Thalamus), рор - 
thalamus, | M: 

eurons, Neurons, Optic Lobe, Photore- 
ceptors, Sensory Neurons, Somatosenso- 

Cortex, Spinal Cord, Synapses, Thala- 
mus, Visual Cortex] _ 
Nervous System D [See Also 
Alcoholic Psychosis, Aphasia, Brain 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain Le- 
sions, Brain Neoplasms, Central Nerv- 
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ous System Disorders, Cerebral Palsy, 
Cerebrovascular Accidents, Chorea, 
Convulsions, Delirium Tremens, Epile; 
sy, ‚ы Seizures, Gilles De ta 
ourette Disorder, Hyperkinesis, Korsa- 
iom puer Minimal Brain Disor- 
lers, fuscular strophy, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Se ee barkiipons 
Disease, Picks Disease, Senile Dementia] 
2624, 3518, 3530, 3533, 3545, 3564 
Nervous System Ne [See Brain 
Neoplasms, Neoplasms, Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Nervousness [See Personality Traits] 
Nest Building [See Animal thology] 
Neural Analyzers [See Central Nervous 


Rice 
leural Lesions 3275 
Neural Receptors [See Photoreceptors] 
она [See Nervous System Disor- 
Neurasthenic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Neuritis [See Nervous System Disorders] 
Neuroanatomy 2479, 3552 
Neurochemistry [See Also pn 
2107, 2518, 2531, 2573, 2650, 2658, 338; 
33 
Neurodermatitis 
Disorders] 
Neuroinfections [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 
leuroleptic 


> 


[See Psychosomatic 


Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Mesoridazine, 
Perphenazine, Phenothiazine Deriva- 
tives, Reserpine, m Drugs, 
Trifluoperazine] 3627, 3638, 3665 
Ne Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
[See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cerebral 
Palsy, Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, 
Muscular Dystrophy, Nervous System 
Disorders, Paralysis, Parkinsons Dis- 


ease] 

sd ns [See Also Cones (Буе) Motor 
Neurons, Sensory Neurons] 218, 2478, 
2481, 2514, 2624 

Neuropathy [See Nervous System Disor- 


ders] 

N 2489, 3630 
Neuropsychiatrists [See P: chiatrists] 
Neuropsychiatry [See ран] 
Neuropsychology [See Psychology, 
Social Sciences] 3: 

Neurosciences [See Neuroanatom: , Neu- 
rochemistry, Neurophysiology, Neurop- 
sychology] . А 
Neurosis See Also Neurotic Depressive 


Ne 

ment Methods] 3525, 3768 

N [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders| 

Nea с Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (Е- 
motion) Emotional States, Neurosis] 
3383 

Neuroticism 3116, 3170, 3194, 3201, 
3213, 3562 

Newborn Infants [See Neonates] | . 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 
Communication] : 
Newspapers [See Also Mass Media] 3130 


Nialamide [See Also Antidepressant 
, Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] 
336 


Nicotinamide [See Vitamins] 

Nicotine 2580, 2597 

Nicotinic Acid [See Vitamins] 

Nictitating Membrane [See Also Tissues 

(Body)] 2716 

Nihilism [See Philosophies] 

Nocturnal Emission [See Psychosexual 

Behavior] 

Noise (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 

tion] 

Noise (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis- 

crimination, Visual Stimulation] 

Noise Effects [See Also Environmental 

Effects] 2174, 2180, 2445, 2543, 2906 

Noise Levels (Work Areas) [See Audito- 

y Stimulation, Loudness, Working Con- 
itions] 

Nomenclature (Psychological) [See Psy- 

chological Terminology] 

Non Sum Games [See Games] 

Nonchromaffin Paraganglia [See Auto- 

nomic Nervous System] 

Noncommissioned Officers [See Military 

Personnel] 

Nonconformity (Personality) [See Per- 

sonality Traits] 

Nondirected Discussion Method [See 

Teaching, Teaching Methods] 

Nondirective Therapy [See Client Cen- 


tered Therapy] 
Nondisjuncioa (Chromosome) [See 
Chromosome Disorders, Genetic Disor- 


ders] 

Nongraded Schools [See Schools] 
Nonlinear Regression [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Nonmetallic Elements [See Helium, Oxy- 


en] 
ААА Statistical Tests [See Also 
Statistical analysis] 2117 
Nonprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Nonprofit Organizations [See Also Or- 
anizations] 3751 
lonrapid Eye Movement Sl See 
NREM Sleep] -— 
NonREM Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Nonreversal Shift Learning [See (rsen 
Learning] 
Nonsense Syllable Learning [See Also 
Verbal нш 2369, 2392 
Nonstandard English [See Also Lan- 
guage, Verbal Communication] 3886 
onverbal Communication [See Also 
Body Language, Eye Contact, Facial 
Expressions, estures] 2984, 2990, 3092, 
3202, 3607, 3996 


Ма Learning [See Social Learn- 


Nonverbal Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 
forcement] 

Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 

Чие ыш x e [see Also Amines, Cate- 
cholamines, Hormones] 2533, 

2648, 3376, 3458, 3566 oe 
Normal Distribution [See Also Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 2121 
Norms (Test) [See Test Norms] 

North America 2844 


Norway 3426, 3947 
Norway Rats [See Mammals, Rats] 


n» 
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Nouns [See Also Grammar, Language, 

Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 

2364, 2411 

Novel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 

Novocaine [See Analgesic Dmg] 

NREM Sleep [See Also Sleep] 2511 

Nuclear Family [See Family Structure) 

Nucleic Acids [See Ribonucleic Acid] 

Null Hypothesis Testing [See Experimen- 

tal Design, Hypothesis Testing) 

Number Comprehension [See Compre- 

hension] 

Number Systems [See Mathematics 

(Concepts)] 

Numbers (Numerals) [See Also Lan- 

guage, Mathematics (Concepts), Verbal 
mmunication, Written Language) 

2324 

Numerical Ability [See Mathematical 

Ability] 


Nuns [See Clergy] 

Nursery School Students [See Students] 
Nursery Schools [See Also Schools] 3846 
Nurses [See Also Medical Personnel, 
Psychiatric Nurses, Public Health Serv- 
ice Nurses, School Nurses] 3223, 3233, 
3244, 3265, 3276, 3280, 3583, 3800, 3819, 
4028 

Nursing 3223, 3234, 3800, 3819 

Nursing Education 3243, 3254, 3259 
Nursing Homes [See Residential Care 
Institutions] 

Nursing Students [See Also Students] 
3193, 3234, 3237, 3243, 3250, 3254, 3259, 
3915, 3969 

Nutrition 2559 

Nutritional Deficiencies 2554, 2565 


Obedience [See Also Personality Traits] 
2913 

Obesity [See Also Body Weight, Sym; 
toms] 2438, 3289, 5413. 5434 3570, 3699, 
3705, 3707, 3719 


Objectives [See Aspirations] 

Objectives (Organizational) [See Organi- 

zational Objectives] 

Objectivity [See Also Personality Traits] 

2837, 4022 

Oblique Rotation [See Also Factor Anal- 

ns Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
easurement, Statistical Rotation] 3165 

Observation Methods [See Also Empiri- 

cal Methods] 2815, 3280 

Observers 3056, 3075 

Obsessions [See Also Thought Disturb- 

ances] 3318, 3324, 3632 

Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis [See 

Neurosis] 

Obsessive Compulsive Personality [See 

Also Personality Disorders] 3381 

Occipital Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 

ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Visual 

Cortex} 


Occupation (Parental) [See Parental Oc- 
cupation] 

Adjustment 3562, 3782, 
3987, 4030 


Occupational Aspirations [See Also Aspi- 
tations] 3060, 3888, 3987 
Occupational Attitudes 3767, 3978, 3993, 


4026 
i ice 37. 
ecd Choice 3754, 3905, 3978, 
4009 3932, 3936, 4008, 
Guidance 3932, 3936, 4008, 
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Occupational Interest [See 
Kuder Occupational Interest Survey, 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank] 
tional Interests [See Also Inter- 
ests] 3905, 3976, 3977 
Occupational Mobility 4019 
Occupational Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
tional Preference [See Also Pref- 
erences] 3977, 3979 
Occupational Safety [See Working Con- 
ditions] 
ope tional Stress [See Also Stress] 


Occupational Success Prediction [See 
Also Personnel Evaluation, Prediction] 
3169, 4003, 4017 

Occupational Tenure 3265, 4018 
Occupations [See Also Related Terms] 
4000 


Oculomotor Muscles [See Muscles] 
Oculomotor Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 
Oculomotor Response [See Eye Move- 
ments] 
Odor Discrimination [See Also Perceptu- 
al Discrimination] 2746 
Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] . 
Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 
uents] 1 х 
jibwa Indians [See American Indians] 
Old See Aged] : 
Ouse Evoked Potentials [See Electri- 
cal Activity, Electrophysiology, Evoked 
Potentials] Ј 
Olfactory Mucosa [See Tissues (Body)] 
Olfactory Nerve [See Cranial Nerves) 
Olfactory Perception [See Odor Discrim- 
Oligoplre nia [See Mental Retardation] 
Ol а еп е! 
Оп Тһе jon Training [See Personnel 
Trainin, 
нона Method [See Also 
Teaching, Teachin Methods] 3849 d 
Operant Conditioning [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Conditioning, Escape 
Conditioning, Eyelid Conditioning] 
2306, 2308, 2335, 2345, 2356, 2368, 2 
2380, 2448, 2464, 2476, 2539, 2516, 2 
2643, 2684, 2690, 2692, 2700, 2702, 20 7 
2711, 2713, 2717, 2722, 2724, 2777, 2937, 
, 3684, 3714 : 
Ophidiophobia [See Also Phobias] 3702 
3711 


Examination [See Also 
Diagnosis, Electroretinography, Medical 
Diagnosis] 2246 : 3 
Opiates Ieee Also Apomorphine, Mor 
phine] 2581 EU 
inion (Public) [See Public Opinion, 
Opinion map, [Sce Attitude Change] 
Opinion Questionnaires [See Attitude 
Opinion Surveys [See Attitude Measures] 
Opinions [See Attitudes] _ 
Opium Alkaloids [See Opiates] . j 
Opium Containing Drugs [See ars 
Opium Derivatives [See pies 
[See Mammals 
Optic Chiasm [See Brain, Ce 
ous System, Н, thalamus] _ tral 
Optic Lobe Also Brain, ry 
Nervous System, Mesencephalonl 
Optic Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 5 
Optical Illusions [See Illusions (Pere 
tion)] 


ntral Nerv- 


| 


Optimism [See Emotional States, Person- 

ality Traits] : 

Optometrists [See Medical Personnel] 

Oral Communication [See Verbal Com- 

munication] 

Oral Contraceptives [See Birth Control, 

Family Planning] 

Oral Reading [See Reading] 
Transplantation See Physical 

Treatment Methods] 

Organic Brain Syndromes [See Also 

Alcoholic Psychosis, Brain Disorders, 

Central Nervous System Disorders, De- 

lium Tremens, Korsakoffs Ps 'chosis, 

Nervous System. Disorders, Picks Dis- 

ease, Senile Dementia, Syndromes] 3558 

Organic Therapies [See Drug Therapy, 

Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy] 

Organizational Climate 3233, 9, 4052 

Июл Development 3756, 3757, 

Organizational Goals [See Organization- 

al Objectives] 

рон Objectives 3748, 4037, 

Organizational Structure 2858, 3815, 

4020, 4029, 4037 

Organizations [See Also Alcoholics 

Anonymous, International Organiza- 

tions, Labor Unions, Non rofit Organi- 

zations, Professional rganizations] 

2924, 2957, 2975, 4050 

Orgasm [See Psychosexual Behavior] 

Б канов (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 

rientation] 

Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 

tation (Perception)] 

usse Reflex [See Also Reflexes, 

QR y Adaptation] 2537 

VER SETS Ba Also Senso! 

3303331 > 04, 2527, 2533, 

inality [See Creativit 
Orphanages [See Residential Care Insti- 
utions] 


tans [See Also Family Members] 


реч [See Amines] 
ra воа] Rotation [See Also Factor 
M alysis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
cuurement, Statistical Rotation] 2776 
шорду [See Also Grammar, Lan- 
guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
Pad 2850, 3113 

opedically Handi i- 
БШ Handicapped] кешеа с 
Os hops ychiatry [See Psychiatry] 
Ойу [See Apparatus] 
chown ез (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
Ou ners Outcomes] 

jen i 

chiatric fem bipes Clinics [See Psy- 
aes tent. Treatment 3241, 3616, 3639, 


Outpatients [See Patients] 


Ovari 1 
Methods] V [See Physical Treatment 


ова [See Endocrine Sexual 

demic Overacievsnent) a ee 
'erlearning 2693, 3472 

28821218]. 2910 S650 Also Population] 

ее ова Oxidases] 
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Oxygen 2752 
Oxytocin [Sec Hormones] 


Pacifism [See Philosophies] 

Pain [See Also Migraine Headache, 

Muscle Contraction Headache, Symp- 

toms] 2454, 3700 
Perception [ 


Pain See Also Pain Thresh- 
olds] 2454 

Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 
Drugs} 


Pain Thresholds [See Also Pain Percep- 
tion] 2159, 3186 
Painting (Art) [See Art] 

[See Also 


Paired Associate 
Verbal Learning] 2275, 2301, 2326, 2338, 
2341, 2347, „ 2351, 2358, 2360, 2369, 


is] 

Pancreatectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods] 
Panic [See Emotional States, Fear] 
Papaverine [See Analgesic Drugs, Opi- 
ates) 
A Sleep [See REM Sleep] 

[See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Written Lan- 


е] 
Paralydehyde [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 
Paralysis [See Also Cerebral Palsy, 
Nervous System Disorders, Parkinsons 
Discase] 3503, 3540, 3557, 3569 с 
Paralysis Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 


arl Personnel [See Medical 
Personnel, Medics, Paraprofessional 


Personnel] ^ 
Paramedical Sciences [See Nursing. Psy- 
chopharmacology] 
(Response) [See Response 
Parameters] 6 
Parameters (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Parameters] A 
Parametric Statistical Tests [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, T Test] 
Paranoia (Psychosis) [See Also Psycho- 


ufo Personality [See Personality 


Disorders 
Dison г ja [See Also Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 3607 


Paraprof See Also 
Medics] 3265, 3268, 3269, 3781, 3943 
Phenomena [See 


Clairvoyance, Pura Perception, 
inesi: ‚ Telepathy) 868 

сһююру [$ее awya 

Perception, Parapsyc ologi- 

Шү Then ербол, ойлен, Telepa- 

Nervous [е [$ее 

Autonomic Nervous System : 

Parathyroid Disorders [See Endocrine 
атаан Hormone [See Hormones] 

ion [See Also 


Parent Child Relations [See Also Family 


Mother Chi 
idal 2822, 2859, 2874, 2889, 3011, 


3281, 3358, 3405, 3453, 3500, 3560, 3580, 
3686, 3697, 3785 
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Parent Educational Background [See 
Also Educational Background, Family 
Background] 3060, 3896 

Parental Absence [See Family Structure, 
Father Absence, Mother Absence] 
Parental Attitudes [See Also Famil 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 2810, 
2817, 2914, 3011, 3483 
Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations] 
Parental Occupation [See Also Family 
Background] 3060 

Parental Permissiveness [See Child Dis- 
cipline, Childrearin; Practices, Family 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 
Parental Role [See Also Family Rela- 
tions, Roles] 2825 

Parents [See Also Adoptive Parents, 
Family Members, Mothers, Schizo] hre- 
nogenic Mothers] 2813, 2822, 2847, 3287, 
3528, 3529 

Pargyline [See Monoamine Oxidase In- 
hibitors] 
Parietal Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Somato- 


sensory Cortex] 
[See Also Brain 


Parkinsons і 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders, Para- 


lysis] 3544, 3666 

Parole [See Also Legal Processes] 3428 
Parole Officers 3793 

Parsons [See Ministers (Religion)] 
Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 


[See Also 
, Handicapped] 
Partially Sighted [See Handicapped, 
Visually Handicapped] 3: 
Participation [See Also Group Participa- 
tion, Interpersonal Interaction, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction] 3711 
Parturition [See Birth] 
Passive Aggressive Personality [See Per- 
sonality Disorders] 
Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] x : 
Passiveness [See Personality Ti raits] 
Pastors [See Ма ood 
Pathogenesis [See Etiol 
Pathological Biag [Sec Behavior Disor- 
ders] 
рн [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians} 
Pathology [See Psychopathology] 
Patient ‘Characteristics [See Patients, 
Personality Traits] 
Patient Therapist Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] E 
Patients [See Also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Psychiatric Pa- 
tients, SEN Patients, Terminally Ill 
Patients] 3581, 3767, 3800 
Р: [5ее Family Sec ; 
Pattern (Stimulus) [: Stimulus Varia- 


bility] 

Pattern [See Also Бегет, 

tual Discrimination] 2074, 2189, 2232, 

2309, 2561, 2747, 2777 
Conditioning 


Pavlovian [See Classical 
Conditioning] 

Pay [See Salaries] 

Peabody Picture Test [See 


Also Intelligence Measures] 3357, 3498, 
3955, 3975 


Peace Corps [See Government Pro- 


prams] 

earson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] А 
Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pectoralis Muscles [See Muscles] 
Pederasty [See Pedophilia] 

Pediatricians [See Medical Personnel, 


раната] [See Also Psych: 1 B 

Pedophilia зо Psychosexual Be- 

havior, Sexual Deviations] 3374 

Peer Relations [See Also Interpersonal 

Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 

teraction] 3646, 3826, 3857, 3928 

Peer Tutoring [See Teaching, Teaching 

Methodi) N i 
ellagra [See Nutritional Deficiencies 

Penguins [See Birds] 

Penicillins 2481, 2594, 2614 

Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 

Pentobarbital [See Also Anticonvulsive 

Drugs, Barbiturates, Hypnotic Drugs, 

Sedatives] 2623 

Pentylenetetrazol [See CNS Affecting 

Drugs, CNS unas enr Drum) 

Бере еер Of С] 3533 
'epsinogen [See Dru; 

cd Ulcers [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 

cers 

Peptides [See Drugs] 

Perception (Self) Bee Self Perception] 

Perceptiveness (Personality) [See Person- 


ality Traits] 

Pi Aftereffect [See Afterimage, 

Illusions (Perception)] 

P Closure 2205, 3537 

Perceptual Development [See Also Cog- 

nitive Development, —Psychogenesis] 

2147, 2783, 2797, 3486, 3948, 39. 

Р Discrimination [See Also Fig- 

ure Ground Discrimination, Odor Dis- 

crimination, Pattern Discrimination] 

2141, 2723, 2754, 2763, 2773, 3536 

Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 

ception)] 

Perceptual Disturbances [See Also Hallu- 

cinations, Visual Hallucinations] 3468, 

3505, 3537 

Perceptual Fill [See р С1озиге] 

Р | Localization [See Also Audi- 

tory Localization] 2139, 2154, 2790 

Perceptual Measures [See Also Rod And 

Frame Test] 2105, 2106, 2147, 2158, 

2287, 3381 

Perceptual Motor Coordination [See Also 
? Perceptual Motor Processes] 2106, 2176, 


Perceptual Motor Development [See Mo- 
tor уон Perceptual Develop- 
meni 

Pi Motor ing [See Als 
Fine Motor Skill Learning s Motor 
Skill Learnin; "d 2129, 2321, 3934 
Perceptual Motor Processes [See Also 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Ко! 
SEE ng Be NOS 

> , Я , 2282, 
MR A 282, 2621, 3346, 


Orientation [See Also Spatial 


Orientation (P. tion)] 2 

ion (Per: ion)] 2196 
Perceptual Stimulation [See Audi 
Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, Illumi- 
nation, Loudness, Pitch (Fi шепсу), 
Sensory Feedback, Somesthetic Stimul 
tion, Speech Pitch, Tachistoscopic Pres- 
entation, Tactual Stimulation, Taste 
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Stimulation, Ultrasound, Visual Feed- 

back, Visual Stimulation, White Noise] 

Perceptual Style 3192 

Performance 2440, 2456 

Performance Tests 2265 

Performing Arts [See Drama, Music] 

Pericardium [See Cardiovascular System] 

Peripheral Nerve Disorders [See Nervous 

System Disorders] 

Peripheral Nerves [See Abducens Nerve, 

Cranial Nerves] 

Perphenazine [See Also Neuroleptic 

Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 
uilizing Drugs] 3651 

паса бес Interpersonal Interac- 

tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 

Perseverance [See Persistance] 

Perseveration [See Thought Disturb- 


ances] 
Persistance [See Also Personality Traits] 
2297, 2666 
Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 
Personal Information Form 3098 
Personal Orientation Inventory [See Also 
Personality Measures] 3380 
Personal я 2941, 2955, 3018, 3034, 
3068, 3079, 3364 
Personal Values [See Also Ethics, Val- 
ues] 3064, 3084, 3276 
Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
3157, 3341, 3838 

Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 


Personality Change 3147, 3779 
Personality Characteristics 


[See Person- 
ality Traits] 
Personality Correlates 2317, 2844, 3087, 
3156, 3172, 3203, 3213, 3435, 3492, 3524, 


3570, 3895 
Development [See Also Psy- 
chogenesis, Psychosocial Development] 
2770, 2800, 2801, 2802, 2806, 3002, 3512, 
3546, 3547 
Personality Disorders [See Also Antiso- 
cial E Obsessive Compulsive 
Personality] 3354, 3607 
Personality Inventories [See Personality 
Measures] 
Personality Measures [See Also Barrett 
Lennard Relationship Invent, Barron 
Welsh Art Scale, Bender Gestalt Test, 
California Psychological Inventory, Ed- 
wards Personal Preference Schedule, 
Embedded Figures Testing, Eysenck 
Personality Inventory, Human Figures 
Drawing, Marlowe Crowne Soc Desira- 
bil Scale, Minn Multiphasic Personality 
Inven, Mooney Problem Check List, 
Personal Orientation Inventory, Rod 
And Frame Test, Rokeach Dogmatism 
Scale, Rorschach Test, Sixteen Personal- 
Factors Question, Tennessee Self 
ncept Scale, Thematic Ap tion 
Test] 2372, 2450, 2808, 3086, Tis, 5 152, 
3153, 3164, 3168, 3169, 3182, 3191, 3197, 
3209, 3210, 3213, 3217, 3233, 3252, 3278, 
2202; 3341, 3421, 3541, 3556, 3779, 3973, 


Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Теза] 3158, 3446 
ality Mee екти [See Person- 


Measures] Scales [See Personality 
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Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 
rod Tests [See Personality Meas- 
ures 
Personality Theory 2441, 3155, 3162 
Personality Traits [See Also Aggressive- 
ness, Assertiveness, Authoritarianism, 
Conformity (Personality), Creativity, 
Curiosity, Dependency (Personality), 
Emotional Maturity, Emotional Stabili- 
, Emotionality (Personality), Empathy, 
troversion, Femininity, Impulsive- 
ness, Independence (Personality), Inter- 
nal External Locus Of Control, Introver- 
sion, Masculinity, Obedience, Objectivi- 
ty, Persistance, Rigidity (Personality), 
sir Control, Sociability, ЫТЫ ] 
2318, 2520, 2535, 2841, 2854, 2877, 2947, 
2984, 3002, 3007, 3027, 3039, 3042, 3047, 
3087, 3144, 3154, 3158, 3175, 3181, 3184, 
3188, 3195, 3202, 3203, 3204, 3206, 3259, 
3263, 3272, 3283, 3284, 3401, 3430, 3437, 
3443, 3454, 3457, 3461, 3465, 3501, 3832, 
3869, 3887, 3978, 4018, 4020, 4060 
Personne! Development [See Personnel 
Training] 
Personnel Evaluation [See Also Evalua- 
tion, Occupational Success Prediction] 
3175, 3824, 3983, 3992, 4011, 4014, 4034, 
4042 
Personnel Management [See Job Am 
sis, Labor Management Relations, Mili- 
tary Recruitment, Occupational Success 
Prediction, Personnel Evaluation, Per- 
sonnel Placement, Personnel Recruit- 
ment, Personnel Selection] 
Personnel Placement 3998 3 
Personnel Recruitment Бе Also Mili- 
Recruitment] 3238, 401 
Papel Selection 2260, 3229, 3995, 
3997, 3998, 4004, 4012, 4017, 4042, 4055 
Personnel Training [See Also Mila) 
ticeship, Management пеши tary 
Training] 2971, 3996, 3998, 4013 
Persuasion Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Persuasive Communication 2362, 2965, 
3048, 3108, 3109, 3593 
Pessimism [See Emotional States, Per- 
ity Traits] ч 
кимы С-В [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Epi- 
lepsy, Nervous System Disorders] 
Petting [See Psychosexual Behavior] one 
Peyote [See Hallucinogenic Drugs, Psy’ 
chotomimetic Drugs] 
Phantom Limbs [Sce Body Image] jo- 
Pharmacology [See Psychopharmaco' 


gl 
Therapy] 

mS Ihe Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 1 
Phenacetin [See КЕСЕР, Devel 
Phenaglycodol [See ivi 
Phenelzine Be Antidepressant Drugs, 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] ae 
Pheniprazine [See Antidepressa: 
eee [See pod Amines] 26 2 
Phenobarbital Anticonvulsiv 
Drugs, Barbiturates, Hypnotic Dru» 


DUE ical) [See Pat 
ical Phenomena] 
Oe Derivatives [See ae 
Chlorpromazine, Fluphenazine, 
dazine, Neuroleptic Drugs, Perphen# 


zine, Thioridazine, Tranquilizing Drugs, 
Trifluoperazine] 3402 
Phenotypes 3263 
Phenoxybenzamine [See 
Blocking Drugs, Amines] 
Phenylalanine 2612 
Phenylketonuria [See Genetic Disorders, 
Metabolism Disorders] 
Phi Coefficient [See Statistical Correla- 
tion] 
Philosophies [See Also Epistemology, 
Humanism, Mysticism] 2051, 2083, 2308, 
2771, 2833 
Phobias [See Also Ophidiophobia] 3375, 
3381, 3679, 3718 
Phobic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Phonemes [See Also Consonants, Lan- 
guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
tion, Vowels] 2167, 2298, 3883, 3919 
Phonetics [See Consonants, Language. 
Linguistics, Phonemes, Syllables, erbal 
Communication, Vowels, Words (Pho- 
netic Units)] 
Phonics [See Curriculum, Language Arts 
Education] 
Phonology [See Also Grammar, Lan- 
E Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 2298 
Phosphatides [See Lipids] 
Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 
Photographic Art [See Art] 
Eioerapis .[See Also Audiovisual 
ommunications Media] 3080 
Photopic Stimulation [See Illumination, 
n Stimulation] 
loreceptors [See Also Con 
Ed 22 223 2750 ener (ЕЕ 
ases [See Also Language, Linguistics, 
Шш асабо 2788 E 
Phe Agility [See Motor Processes] 
penal Attractiveness 3074 
р, ysical Development [See Also Motor 
р ршеш, Prenatal Development, 
sal nomotor Development, Speech De- 
роет 3538, 3563, 3853 
paseal Dexterity [See Motor Processes, 
Noa Motor Coordination, Percep- 
Physi Hanon 
lum] 3773 lucation [See Also Curricu- 
Physical Endurance 2265, 3773 
таа! Exercise [See Exercise] 
pens Fitness 2273, 3773, 3994 
ment) Growth [See Physical Develop- 
ysical Handicaps (Attit Toward) [See 
поа ed (Attitudes Toward)] А 
Physical trength 2265, 2273 
nel P, Therapists [See Medical Person- 
Phy үрт гез ОНА! Personnel] 
Reg Treatment Methods [See Also 
eS LORD Autopsy, Dialysis, 
stream › Induced Abortion, Male 
; Neurosurge: i m: 
3764, 3766, 3769, 378. ure 
aysleally Handi [See Also Am- 
Pisas Handicapped] 3505, 3532, 3549 
Physic Ill Patients [See Patients] 
Psychi ans [See Also Medical Personnel, 
PRU Surgeons] 2909, 3226, 3273 
Меден Aging 2111, 2824 
2509 nie Arousal 2150, 2269, 2495, 
3315 0, 2533, 2536, 2544, 2629, 2636, 


Adrenergic 
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Physiological Correlates 2269, 2436, 
2520, 2625, 3552 

Physiological Psychology [See Neuropsy- 
chology, Psychology, Social Sciences! 
Physiological Stress [See Also Stress] 
2262, 2518, 2619, 3499, 3767 

Physique [See Body Height, Body 
Weight, Obesity] 
Physostigmine [See Amines, Cholinergic 


Drugs] 

Piaget (Jean) 2158, 3841, 3856 

Pica [See Mania] 

Picketing [See Social Demonstrations] 

Picks Disease [See Also Brain Disorders, 

Central Nervous System Disorders, 

Nervous System Disorders, Organic 

Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 3561 

Picrotoxin [See CNS Stimulatin, Drugs] 
[See Also Birds] 2516, 2623, 

2668, 2674, 2680, 2690, 2696, 2713, 2714, 

2717, 2721, 2722, 2724, 2742, 2744, 2753, 

2754 

Pigs [See Mammals] 

Pilocarpine [See Also Cholinergic Drugs] 


2608 
Pilots Pic ie AE es 
[See Tranquilizin, Drugs 
Pinealectomy [See ‘Kiso Physi Treat- 
ment Methods] 2565 
[See АДЕН SC Drugs, 
CNS Affecting Drugs, CNS Stimulating 


Drugs] 4 
Pitch (Frequency) [See Also Auditoi 
Stimulation, Speech Pitch, Ultrasoum ] 
2169, 2181 

Pitch [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Perception, 
Pitch Perception] 2180 : 
Pitch Perception [See Also Audito 
Perception, Pitch Discrimination] 2165, 


2182 3 р 
Disorders [See Endocrine Dis- 


orders] Ы { 
Pituitary Hormones [See Corticotropin, 
Hormones, Thyrotropin] 


PK (Parapsychology) [See Psychokinesis] 
Disorientation [See Consciousness 


Placement] 
Placental Hormones [See Hormones] 
(Management) [See Manage- 


п 
[See Blood Plasma] 
Plastic Surgery [See Physical Treatment 


Method 
Platelets | Blood) [See Blood Platelets] 


See Ri ti 
Play [See Кес! (Childhood) [Set 


Play 

Childhood Pla: Development] 

Play Therapy see Child Psychotherapy, 

Psychotheraj 

pues = SP notional States] з 

Pleth: iy [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
iagnosis| 

арав | у [See Diagnosis, 
ical Diagnosis 

Сыана [бее аюу Tract Dis- 

orders] 


'oetry [See Literature] 
Point erial Correlation [See Statistical 


1 
Police Personnel 3094, 3175, 4049 
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Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Policy Making] 

Poliomyelitis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 


ders] 
Political Anarchy [See Radical Move- 


Political Conservatism [See Also Political 

Attitudes] 2469, 2870, 2873, 2878, 2934, 

3011, 3012, 3042, 3054, 3086, 3087, 3088, 

3089, 3090, 3091, 3124, 3140, 3204, 3584 

Political Economic Systems [See Also 

Socialism] 2833, 2943 

Political Elections 2898 

Political Issues 2922, 2938, 3054, 3446 
Liberalism 


Political [See Also Political 
Attitudes] 2878, 2934 

Political Processes [See Political Elec- 
tions, Voting Behavior] 

Political Radicalism [See Also Political 
Attitudes] 2877 

Political Revolution [See Radical Move- 


ments] 

Politics [See Political Attitudes, Political 
Candidates, Political Elections, Political 
Issues, Voting Behavior] 

Pollution [See Also Ecological Factors] 


2906 
Polygamy [See Family Structure, Mar- 
паре] 


[See укы 
Polyneuritis [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders} 
а [See Brain, Central Nervous Sys- 


ity [See Social A roval] 
tion [See Also Jverpopultion 
Population (Statistics)] 2129, 2882 
Population (Statistics) [See Also Popula- 
tion, Statistical Sample Parameters] 


2116, 3424, 3426 
Population Characteristics [See Demo- 
aphic Characteristics] 
Population Control [See Birth Control] 
Pornography 3016, 3097 | 
Porphyria [See Blood and ТҮШЕ 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Metabol- 
ism Disorders] 
[See Mammals] 
Maze Test [See Also Intelligence 


Measures] 3455 

Positive Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 

Reinforcement] 2355, 3480 

Positive Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 

in 

Polim [See Personality Traits] 

Post Graduate Students [See College 

Students, Students] 

Pot, Grae Tt е Фаза 

Psycholo; internship, Higher Educa- 

dot Medical СЕРУ] 

Posterior Pituitary Hormones [See Hor- 

mones] З 

Postpartum Depression [See Depression 

(Emotion)] 

Posttreatment Followup 3303, 3342, 3577 
i Bromide [See Analgesic 

Drugs, Нурпоне pris Sedatives] 

Potassium Jons [See E! lectrolytes] 


Potential (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment Potential] 

Potentials (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials] 

Penny Areas [See Environment, Social 
Environments] 

Power 2911, 3108 

Practice [See Also Distributed Practice, 
Massed Practice] 2141, 2371, 3488 
Practice Effects 2259, 202; 2406, 2431 
Pragmatism [See Philosophies] 

Praise [See Also Positive Reinforcement; 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Social 
Reinforcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 
2945, 3369, 3939 [See Deve 
Precocious Development velop- 
mental Differences) 

Precognition [See Clairvoyance, Extra- 
sensory Perception, Parapsychological 
Phenomena] 

Predictability (Measurement) [See Also 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment] 2118, 2126 

Prediction [See Also Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 2325, 2841, 3050, 3496, 
3782, 3957 

Predictive Validity [See Also Statistical 
Validity] 3485, 3983, 4024 

Predisposition 2550 

Prednisolone [See Corticosteroids, Hor- 
mones] 

Preference Measures [See Also Kuder 
Preference Record, Least Preferred Co- 
worker Scale] 3979 

Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences, Occupational 
ence) 2437, 2443, 2747, 2851, 3000, 


Preferences (Aesthetic) [See Aesthetic 
Preferences] 
Preferences (Food) [See Food Prefer- 
Prefer (Occupational) [5, 
ferences nal) [See Occupa- 
tional Preference] = А = 
Preferred Rewards [See Also Reinforce- 
ment, Rewards] 2724 
2761, 2900, 2903 
Prejudice [See Also Religious Prejudices, 
Social Influences] 2908, 3025, 3029, 
3062, 3070, 3085, 3583, 3619, 3993 
ital Intercourse [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 
кызыш Birth [See Also Birth] 2541, 
Premature Ejaculation [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Function Disturb- 
ances] 
Premenstrual Tension [See Endocrine 
Disorders, Endocrine Sexual Disorders] 
Development [See Also Physical 
Development] 2912 
Prenatal Developmental Stages [See Pre- 


natal Development] 
Preschool Age Children [See Also Child- 
теп] 2153, 2246, 2313, 2315, 2326, 2376, 
2378, 2389, 2544, 2757, 2760, 2766, 2767. 
2768, 2776, 2781, 2784, 2785, 2789, 2791, 
2792, 2805, 2808, 2811, 2821, 2872, 3485, 
3497, 3504, 3515, 3846, 3854, 3856, 3883, 
3899, 3922, 3937, 3944, 3955, 3964, 3975 
Preschool Education 3822, 3841, 3846, 
3856, 3868, 3899, 3901, 3928, 3944 
е Dementia [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
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Brain Syndromes, Picks Disease, Syn- 
dromes] 

Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods 

Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 

Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 

Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Pressure (Diastolic) [See Diastolic Pres- 
sure] 


Pressure (Systolic) [See Systolic Pres- 


sure] 
3881 
Prevention [See Also Related Terms] 
3589, 3706 
Priests [See Also Clergy] 3752 


Primary Mental Hi Prevention 3761, 
3801 

Primary Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment] 

Primary School Students [See Also Ele- 
mentary School Students, Students] 
3901, 3928 


Primates (Nonhuman) [See Also Ba- 
boons, Mammals, Monkeys] 2738 
Primidone [See Anticonvulsive Drugs] 
Printed Communications Media [See 


Newspapers] 
Printing (Handwri: See Also Hand- 
erbal Communica- 


writing, Language, 
tion, ое) 2259 
Prismatic Stimulation [See Visual Stimu- 


Prisoners 3021, 3169, 3200, 3385, 3399, 
3400, 3428, 3449, 3454, 3455, 3456, 3463 
Prisoners Dilemma Game [See Games] 
Prisoners Of War [See Prisoners] 
Prisons [See Also Correctional Institu- 
tions] 3363, 3794 
Pri Communication 3273 

ve Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
oe (Learning)] 2393, 2395, 2398, 2410, 

82! 


Probability [See Statistical Probability) 
урыса [See Also Legal Processes] 


lation] 


Drinking [See Also Alcohol 
Drinking Patterns] 3577, 3710 
Problem Solving [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Cognitive Processes, 
Group Problem Solving] 2313, 2323, 
2331, 2332, 2455, 2465, 2474, 2621, 2720, 
2798, 3771 


Process Psychosis [See Psychosis] 

a Schizophrenia [: Schizophre- 

nia 

Processes (Associative) [See Associative 

Processes] 

Processes (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 

Processes] 

Processes (Motor) [See Motor Processes] 

Processes (Social) [See Social Processes] 
[See ^ Neuroleptic 

Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 

uilizin ] 


ее) [See Employee 


poU 
é See Scien- 
tific Communication} : = 
Professional Also 


Consultation [See 
Mental Health Consultation] En 1, 3812, 
Professional Contribution 2115, 2136 
2177, 2227, 2255, 2316, 2384, 2393, 2536, 
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2609, 2664, 2848, 2862, 2990, 3024, 3190, 

3304, 3311, 3463, 3976, 4039 

Professional Criticism 2165, 2300, 2303, 

2305, 2316, 2335, 2346, 2374, 2947, 3104, 

3154, 3685, 4035 

Professional Criticism Reply 2102, 2367, 

3595, 3696, 4044 

Professional Ethics [See Also Ethics] 

2049, 3238, 3273 

Professional Meetings And Symposia 

[See Also Scientific Communication] 

2935 

Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 

Communication] 

Professional Organizations [See Also 

Organizations] 2918 

Professional Referral 3577 

Professional Standards 3224, 3798 

Professors [See College Teachers] 

Profiles (Measurement) 3346 

Profoundly Mentally Retarded [See Also 

Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 3943 

Progesterone [See Hormones] 

Prognosis 2475, 3339, 3361, 3667 

Program Evaluation (Educational) [See 

Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health) 

[See Mental Health Pro; аш БУ 

Programed Instruction [See Also Teach- 

ing, Teaching Methods] 3262, 3844, 

3845, 3852, 3871 

Learning [See Programed 


Teaching [See Programed 
Instruction] 


Textbooks [See Instructional 
ia, hi 
ашы ысу MA [$ее Сотршег 


Ргортатей 
Instruction] 


Software] 
Programing Languages (Computer) [See 
Computer Programing Languages] 
(Government) [See Govern- 
ment Programs) 
om Health) [See Mental 
Pole Folm Through [See Educational 
Programs, Government Programs] _. 
Project Head Start [See Also Education- 
al Programs, Government Programs 
3937, 3 e 
Projection (Defense Mechanism) [ 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 2447 ds 
ve Personality Measures [ “ 
Bender Gestalt Test, Human ne 2 
Drawing, Personality Measures, p 
tive Techniques, egg Test, 
і tion Test} 
Projecti 1 "Techniques [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Human Figures Dd 
Rorschach Test, Thematic Appercep 
Test] 2446, 3249 E 3 
Projective Testing Technique 233 
Prolactin [See Hormones] 
Prolixin [See Fluphenazine] Phe- 
Promazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, Р? 
nothiazine Derivatives, Tranq 
Drugs] Е 
Promethazine [See Sedatives] ho- 
Promiscuity [See Prostitution, Рѕус 
er Grammar, eee 
inguistics, Verbal Communicati En 
асаад Speech Characteri 
tics, Verbal Communication] 
Propaganda [See Social Influences] 


| 


1 [See Also Adrenergic Block- 
ing Drugs, Alcohols] 2653, 3625, 3637 
Prose [a Also Literature] 2404, 2412, 
2417 
tution [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 2953, 2954 
Protein Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 
Protein Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
Proteins [See Also Antibodies, Globu- 
lins] 2554, 2559 
Protest (Student) [See Student Activism] 
Protestantism [See Christianity, Reli- 
pa Affiliation, Religious Вене] 
ruritus [See S: mptoms] 
Pseudocyesis [See Psychosomatic Disor- 
ders] 
Pseudoneurotic Schizophrenia [See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 
Pseudopsychopathic Schizophrenia [See 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia} 
Psi locybin [See Hallucinogenic Drugs] 
Psychedelic Drugs [See ysergic Acid 
реу) 
Psychiatric Aides [See Medical Person- 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Parapro- 
гаво Personnel, Psychiatric Hospital 
Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
BUS Clinics ЎА 
rade Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
рор Hospital Admission [See Also 
1 ospital Admission, Hospitalization, 
К шбдагачоп, Psychiatric Hos ital 
issio iatri itali 
tion] 3802 n, Psychiatric Hospitaliza- 
Abre Hospital Programs [See Also 
x Е 
3803, соне Community] 3628, 3799, 
frame Hospital Readmission [See 
mee Hospital Admission, Hospitaliza- 
зр лнн A Psychiatric 
ization ^ ончо: Psychiatric Hospi- 
топас Hospital Staff [See Also 
sonnel] ae onnel, Mental Health Per- 
sychiatric Hospitalization [See Also 
Uu italization, ^ Institutionalization, 
ad iatric Hospital Admission, Ps chi- 
ae Боз Readmission] 3340, 3575, 
Ps ud 9, 3810, 3816 
(e rus Hospitals [See Also Hos j- 
38 sidential Care Institutions] 3598, 
do ME 3799, 3813, 3815, 3817 
Do atric Nurses [See Also Medical 
Nu nnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Nurses] 3382, 3584, 3810 
315 AUR Patients [See Also Patients] 
3097. eu 3173, 3263, 3274, 3281, 3283, 
3337, M 3302, 3316, 3321, 3328, 3332, 
3397 E 3341, 3346, 3347, 3351, 3355, 
3600. SA 3383, 3384, 3421, 3513, 3584, 
3701. 38 4, 3635, 3644, 3652, 3692, 3698, 
3809 38 6 3765, 3781, 3797, 3799, 3804, 
Prichlstric Ss 
Hose Social Workers [See Mental 
Psychi ersonnel, Social Workers] 
Uus Training [See Also Clinical 
Ме Фо, Таап Higher Education, 
3245 ucation] 3221, 3232, 3236, 
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Psychiatrists [See Also Medical Person- 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Physi- 
cians} 2892, 3226, 3230, 3253, 3256, 3584 
Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiatry, 
Forensic Psychiatry, Social Psychiatry] 
2059, 2918, 3572, 3573, 3575, 3598, 3602, 
3604, 3807, 3811 

Psychic Energizers [See Imipramine, 


Iproniazid] 

choanalysis [See Also 'chothera 
3222, 3247, 3727, 3131, $53 3813 pri 
Psychoanalysts [See Also Mental Health 
Personnel, Psychotherapists] 3728, 3730 
Psychoanalytic Interpretation 3161, 3334, 
3448, 3731 


Perel! Personality Factors [See 
РО 
Psychoanalytic School. (Freudian) [See 
Freudian Psychoanalytic School] 

2819, 3104, 3155, 


Psy 
3162, 3176, 3180, 3590, 3729, 3132, 3734 
choanalytic Therapy [See Psychoana- 


Psy 
lysis} 
ychoanalytic Training [See Clinical 
Methods Training] 
Also Diagnosis] 


Psy 
2240, 2475, 3143, 3171, 3173, 3263, 3278, 
3280, 3286, 3290, 3292, 3294, 3303, 3311, 


3360, 3361, 3389, 3428, 3445, 3451, 3467, 
3470, 3530, 3554, 3579, 3587, 3596, 3613, 


3722 
Classificat (Proc) [See 


Pa hod: Typologi ium s 

chodiagnostic ogies] 

Psy = шеге [See Diagno- 

sis, Interpersonal Communication, Inter- 
rsonal Interaction, Interviews, Psy- 

chodiagnosis, Social Behavior, Social 

Interaction] 

Psychodiagnostic Typologies 3306, 3323, 

3346, 3361, 3370 

Psychodrama [See Also Psychotherapeu- 

tic Techniques, Ps chotherapy] 3689 


ichodynamics 
Dei chogenesis [See Also Childhood Play 
Development, Cognitive Develo ment, 
Emotional Development, Intellecti 
Development, Language Development, 
Perceptual Development, Personality 


Puychodisgo 
Psychodiagnosis] 


Spore De a t] 3596 
speech Developmen’ 
Psy: Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Sym! toms] 

[See Also _ Extrasensory 
Perception, Parapsychological Phenome- 


Psy ics [See Also Language, 

Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 

2403, 3198, 3494 re docu] 
chological tress 

Я 2458, 2858, 2903, 3320, 3521, 3559, 


7 

Ec resa in m 
теп Communication) 

эы [See Also Clinical Ps chol- 


ogists, Industrial Psychologists, hool 
Psychologists] 3258 V 

[See Also DUE Psycholo- 
gy, Child Psychology, inical Psycholo- 
gy, Com] tive Paychology, Develop- 
mental Psychology, Educational Psy- 
chology, Experimental Psychology, Ger- 
ontology, Industrial Psychology, Neu- 
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re chology, School Psychology, Social 
Рѕусі ology, Social Sciences] 2040, 2041, 
2050, ‚ 2096, 2103, 3572, 3874, 3894 
2995, 3408, 3841 
Psychomotor Development [See Also 
Motor Development, Physical Develop- 
ment, Psychogenesis, Speech Develop- 


ment] 3547 
Psychomotor [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 

[See Neurosis] 


Psychopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Psyt 2871, 3267, 3299, 3334, 
3336, 3368, 3373, 3386, 3393 
Psychopathy 3659 
Psychopharmacology 2555, 3655 
Psychophysical Measurement 2121, 2135, 
2171, 2200, 2230, 2233, 2243, 3028, 3307 
Psychophysics 2131, 2323 
Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 
chosomatic Disorders] 

Psychosexual Behavior [See Also Eroti- 
cism, Exhibitionism, Extramarital In- 
tercourse, Frigidity, Heterosexuality, 
Homosexuality, Impotence, Pedophilia, 
Prostitution, Sex ‘oles, Sex 1а- 
tions, Sexual Function Disturbances, 
Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 2447, 2862, 
2894, 2953, 2954, 2967, 2971, 3016, 3129, 


chosis р Also Acute Schizophre- 
nia, Alcoholic Psychosis, ildhood 
is, Childhood Schi 


tional Depression, Korsakoffs Psychosis, 
Manic ressive Psychosis, 
(Psychosis), i 
Psychotic 
zophrenia] 25 2657, 3302, 3342, 3354, 
3388, 3393, 3455, 3635, 3653, 3665 
Psychosocial Development [See Also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
ity Development, Psycho; mn 2715, 
2804, 2811, 2819, 2820, 3563, 3840, 3858, 
3874 

Mental Retardation [See 


Psy 
Mental Retardation] 
Ps; Readjustment 3321, 3340, 
3362, 3581 
[See Also 


tion 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion] 3770, 3772, 3780 
asaan КУ Ai 
Psychosoma! Disorders so 
Anorexia Nervosa] 3279, 550 3590 
[See Neurosurgery, Physi- 


Psychosurgery 

cal Treatment Methods] 

Psyt Breakthrough [See 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 

Psycho! Counseling [See Con- 
joint Therapy, Family Therapy, Psy- 


chotherapy] 

Psychother Methods [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques} 
Psychotherapeutic Outcomes 3361, 3582, 
3591, 3600, 3611, 3615, 3622, 3667, 3668, 
3698, 3816 
Psy Processes [ 
Countertransference, Insight Eoo 
erapeutic Process), Psychotherapeutic 
Transference] 3252, 3515, 3605, 3606, 
3607, 3609, 3612, 3615, 3616, 3621, 3674, 
3687, 3729, 3150 | 

Рзу‹ Resistance [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] { 


E 


chotherapeutic T. [See Also 
Pe bed] 3599, 3610, 3618, 3620, 
3646, 3663, 3671, 3701, 3731 Tes 
Р: Transference 
fepe Processes] 3599, 
3619, 3730 1 
Psychotherapist Trainees [See Therapist 
Trainees] Sec As Mental 
Psychotherapists еп 
Health rie ну sts] 795 
'chotherapy rief Psychoth- 
Г. ‚ Child Dryetother py Client Cen- 
tered Therapy, Conjoint Therapy, Fami- 
ly Therapy, Group Psychotherapy, Indi- 
vidual Psychotherapy, Psychoanalysis, 
Psychodrama, Therapeutic Community 
3490, 3584, 3590, 3594, 3601, 3603, 3616, 
3617, 3623, oy training ae Gia 
Psychotherapy е ini- 
cal Methods Training] 3222, 3247, 3256 
Psychotic Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, sion (Е- 
motion), Emotional States, Psychosis) 


3298, 3391 aed 
Psychotomimetic Drugs [See Also Ly- 
Pg Acid Diethylamide, Mescaling) 


Puberty 2806 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Health Service Nurses [See Also 
Medical Personnel, Nurses] 3574 
Public Health Services [See Also Com- 
munity Services] 3583 
His Opinion 2911, 3797 

Speaking [See Also Lan; е, 
Verbal Communication] 3679, 3705 Б 
Puerto Rico 3362 

Emphysema [See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 
Pulmonary Tuberculosis [See Also Re- 
spiratory Tract Disorders] 3567 
ise (Arterial) [See Arterial Pulse] 

Punishment [See Also Reinforcement] 
2028) 2666, 2688, 2704, 2706, 2711, 3015, 


Punishment (Capital) [See Capital Pun- 
eq ) [See Eye (An: 

е) to: 
ган Die: Annon 
Puppies [See Dogs] 
Puromycin Bes i es] e 
Pursuit (Rotary t] 
Pyramidal Tracts [Sec Сей! NE 


System, Spinal Cord] 
тА [See Neurosurgery, Physi- 


cal Treatment Methods] 
Pyromania [See Mania] 


© Sort Testing Techni 
Testing Methods] 2905 1946 [58е Also 


[See Family Members, Si- 


Q 

blings] 

Qualls [See Also Birds] 2733 
Q Rotation 


Juartimax ISee Factor Analy- 
Sis, Orthogonal Rotation, Statistica 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement, Sta- 
tistical Rotation] 

2110, 2449, 2971, 3098 
Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 


M (Opinion) [See Attitude 
easures] 
Questionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 


sonality Measures] 
Quinine [See Analgesic Drugs] 
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Rabbis [See Clergy] 

Rabbits [See Also Mammals] 2593, 2683, 
2716 

Race ( 

sians, Negroes] 2159 : 
Race Attitudes [See Also Ethnocentrism, 
Racism] 2817, 2851, 2876, 2927, 2941, 
3013, 3014, 3029, 3050, 3053, 3070, 3583, 
3619, 3918, 3972 

Racial Differences 2159, 2358, 2470, 
2805, 2866, 3029, 3060, 3094, 3488, 3622, 
3884, 3953, 3982 

Racial Integration [See Also School 
ааа (Racial) Social Processes] 
28 


Racial Segregation (Schools) [See School 
Integration (Racial)] 

Racim [See Also Race Attitudes] 2873 
Radiation Therapy [See Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] 

Radical Movements 2901, 3006, 3573 
Radicalism (Political) [See Political Rad- 
icalism] 

Radiculitis [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 

Radio [See Audiovisual Communications 
Media, Mass Media] 


Rage [See Anger] 

Random Sampling [See Also Sampling 
(Experimental)] 2116 

Rank Difference Correlation [See Statis- 
tical Correlation] 

Rank Order Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Rape [See Antisocial Behavior, Behavior 
Disorders, Crime, Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 

Rapid Eye Movement [See Eye Move- 
ments] 

mie Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 


lee 
RA [See Interpersonal Attraction] 
Rat Learning 2589, 2593, 2600, 2638, 
2639, 2669, 2673, 2686, 2687, 2707, 2751 
Rate (Heart) [See Heart Rate] 
Rating [See Testin; 
Rating Scales 2530, 2926, 3008, 3268, 
3290, 3581, 3698, 3952, 4022, 4034, 4057 
Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement] 
Rationalization [See Defense Mecha- 
nisms] 
Rats [See Also Mammals] 2509, 2518, 
2522, 2522, 2531, 2534, 2556, 2558, 2560, 
2561, 2568, 2570, 2571, 2572, 2573, 2575, 
2576, 2578, 2579, 2582, 2584, 2588, 2589, 
2590, 2596, 2600, 2608, 2611, 2612, 2615, 
2617, 2620, 2622, 2631, 2633, 2638, 2640, 
2641, 2645, 2646, 2648, 2649, 2651, 2652, 
2653, 2655, 2657, 2658, 2665, 2666, 2667, 
2669, 2670, 2671, 2672, 2673, 2675, 2677, 
2678, 2682, 2684, 2685, 2686, 2687, 2688, 
2693, 2694, 2695, 2698, 2699, 2701, 2702, 
2703, 2704, 2706, 2707, 2709, 27 12, 2723, 
2726, 2727, 2729, 2732, 2741, 2745, 2746, 
2747, 2751, 2752 
Rauwolfia [See Sedatives] 
Coloured 


) [See Also Cauca- 


Reaction ee 
ion Time [See Also В, Par- 
ameters] 2128, 2130, 2167, 185, 2192, 


хххі 


2252, 2254, 2256, 2257, 2263, 2267, 2270, 
2272, 2384, 2610, 2980, 2981 

Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 

Reactive Depression [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
tional States] 

Reactive Psychosis [See Psychosis] 
Reactive Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 


nia] 

Readaptation [See Adaptation] 
Readiness (School) [See School Readi- 
ness] 

Reading [See Also Remedial Readin; 
Silent Reading] 2281, 2282, 2285, 2289, 
2290, 2294, 2298, 2417, 3112, 3119, 3885 
Reading Ability 3886 

Reading Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement, Achievement] 3884, 
3885, 3906, 3919, 3927 еды Co 
Reading Comprehension зо Com- 
р гоно р 2276, 2283, 2291, 3134, 3862, 
909 


Reading Disabilities 3467, 3468, 3475, 
3479, 3481 Аы [S Al : 
Reading Educa! ee Also Curricu- 
lum, Language Arts Education] 3883 
Reading Materials [See Instructional 
Media, Teaching] 

Reading Skills 3481, 3920 

Reading Speed 2498, 3892, 3909 
Readjustment (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Readjustment] y 
Readmission (Hospital) [See Hospital 


Admission 

: (Psychiatric Hospital) [Sec 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission] . 
Realism (Philosophy) [See Philosophies] 
Reality 2855, s бе руса 
Reality Therap: е Psychother; 
riesce [See Cognitive Processes, 
Inference, Thinking] —— bs 
Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 


Reply] 

(Dreams) [See Dream Recall] 
Recall pierd) [See Also Free Ке 
Retention] 2214, 2337, 2350, 2364, A 
2385, 2386, 2388, 2394, 2396, 2397, Ur 
2407, 2412, 2417, 2418, 2419, 2426, 2431, 
2758, 2766, 3111, 3369, 3925 dc 
Recessiveness (Genetic) [See Genel 
Recien [Ste Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 2879 Au 
Reciprocal Inhibition Therapy [See 
Behavior Modification, Behavior Ther 


696 n 
Иша [See Also Social Behavior] 


2970, 3024 Н 
Recognition (Learning) [See Also Reter 
tion] 2165, 2234, 2364, 2375, 2316, a 
2388, 2399, 2411, 2420, eu 2426, 

2773, 3482, 3491, 3526, 3 Ses Re 


Recreation [See Also Gambling, Sport» 
Swimming] 2273, 2544, 2967 Л 
Recreation Therapy [See Art Theraj 
Recruitment (Military) [See 


Red Nucleus [See Mesencephalon] 
Reductionism [See Philosophies] 

Referral (Professional) [See Professional 
Referral] 

Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

Reflexes [See Also Acoustic Reflex, 
Flexion Reflex, Orienting Reflex, Startle 
Reflex] 3531 

Reformatories [See Also Correctional 
Institutions] 3703 

Refraction Errors 2203 

Regression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 

Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation] 3766, 3773, 
Шо 3783, 3785, 3786, 3788, 3789, 3792, 
Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 

Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation Centers [See Also Shel- 
tered Workshops] 3231, 3777 
Reinforcement [See Also External Re- 
wards, Fixed Interval Reinforcement, 
Fixed Ratio Reinforcement, Internal 
Rewards, Monetary Rewards, Negative 
Reinforcement, Positive Reinforcement, 
Praise, Preferred Rewards, Punishment, 
Reinforcement Amounts, Reinforcement 
Schedules, Rewards, Self Reinforce- 
ment, Social Reinforcement, Variable 
Interval Reinforcement, Verbal Rein- 
forcement] 2299, 2306, 2315, 2318, 2343, 
2660, 2686, 2717, 2814, 3049, 3933, 3937 
Reinforcement Amounts [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 2583, 2596, 2669, 2673, 2682, 
2685, 2691, 2712, 3427 

Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 
d Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
р; tio Reinforcement, Reinforcement, 
М AREE Interval Reinforcement] 2297, 
Ж! 2355, 2460, 2666, 2669, 2675, 2680, 
2707. 2692, 2698, 2702, 2703, 2704, 2706, 
2744 2709, 2711, 2712, 2721, 2722, 2724, 


Relations (International) 
conn Relations] Дов 
пса ове (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 

| ionship Therapy [See Psychothera- 


R 

elaxation Therapy [See Syste i 5 
kaaaton Tanh EU. 
Relearning 3472 

Re liability (Test) [See Test Reliability] 
nee pion [See Also Related Terms] 2841 


Religiosity [See Also Religious Beliefs] 


йон Affiliation [See Also Christiani- 
e udaism, Religious Beliefs, Roman 
matholicism] 2874 

ies Beliefs [See Also Christianity, 
tion КШ, Religiosity, Religious Affilia- 
20 Roman Catholicism] 2840, 2845, 
333 5 S 2860, 2862, 2870, 2873, 2902, 


Religious Perso, I 
mnel 

ters (Reli ‘ay Pee Clergy, Minis- 

Religious Pre ices [See Glossolalia] _ 

Social Influe EGER [е Also Prejudice, 
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REM Dream Deprivation 2558 
REM Sleep [See Also Sleep] 2266, 2510, 
2511, 2659, 2741, 3317, 339. 
bene Reading [See Also Reading] 
Remembering [See Retention] 
Remission (Disorders) [See Symptom 
Remission] 
prd Coal Critic Re "d ee 

'ofessio riticism 
Repression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 

[See Lizards, Snakes] 


Research [See Experimentation] 
Research Design [See Experimental De- 


sign] 

Research Methods [See Methodology] 
Resentment [See Hostility] 

Reserpine [See Also Neuroleptic Dos 
Pes Tranquilizing Drugs] 2584, 
Residence Halls [See Dormitories] 
Residency (Medical) [See Medical Resi- 


dency] 

Care Institutions [See Also 
Halfway Houses, Hospitals, Psychiatric 
Hospitals] 3798, 3801, 3806, 3814 
Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 
Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Resocialization] 
Resource Teachers [See Teachers] 
Respiration 2542, 3365, 3723 
Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 


Re Distress [See Also Symp- 
toms] 2592 


Respirat Tract Disorders [See Also 
Rea. Folniocáry Tuberculosis] 3766, 


3786 
Respondent Conditioning [See Classical 


Conditioning] [See Also Response 
Response so Respo: 
Parameters] 23022510 
Response 

Response Duration [See Response Par- 
ameters] 

Response Frequency [See Response Par- 
ameters] 

Response Generalization [See Response 
Parameters] 


Response See Reaction Time] 
€ See Also Response 


Response Latency 
Parameters] 2256, 2339, 2510, 3491 
R Parameters [See Also Interres- 


пзе Time, Reaction Time, Response 


po 
‘Amplitude, Response Latency, Re- 
ES Set, Rapis Variability] 2163, 


$0. 3039 
Response 


ameters] 


[Sec Response Par- 


Response Set [See Also Response Par- 
ameters] 2300, 2334, 3887 _ d 
Response [See Reaction Time] 
Response Time [See Reaction Time] 

esponse Variability [See Also Response 
Parameters] 2319, 2437, 2680 С 
Responses [See Conditioned Emotional 
Responses, Conditioned Responses, 
‘Conditioned. Suppression, Emotional 
Re 1 Кезропзез] 


esponses, Orientin| 
Restlessness [See E Emotional States, 


Ponens (Mental) [See Mental Retar- 


Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 
tarded] 
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Retarded Speech Development [See 
Speech Disorders] 

Retention [See Also Recall (сеи) 
Recognition (Learning) 2151, 2322, 
2404, 2406, 2727, 3106, 3472, 3478, 3845, 
3871, 3872, 3917 

Retention Measures [See Free Recall, 
Recall (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 


inf 

Reticular Formation [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System 

Retina [See Also Cones (Eye), Eye 
(Anatomy)] 2069, 2486, 2513, 2514, 2524, 
2529, 2633, 2740 

Retinal Image 3540 

Retirement 4006 

Retroactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
ence (Learning)] 2419, 2829 
Reversal Shift Learning [See Also Con- 
i Learning] 2302, 2371, 2405, 2524, 
2672, 2720, 2748, 2751, 2756, 2757 
Review (Of Literature) [See Literature 


Review] 

[See Also External Rewards, 
Internal Rewards, Monetary Rewards, 
Preferred Rewards, Reinforcement] 
2457, 2684, 2746, 3015, 3041, 3043 
Rh Incompatibility [See Blood and 
Lymphatic Disorders, Genetic Disor- 
а: 


[See Diagnosis, 

Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
Rheumatism [See Arthritis] 
Lye Arthritis [See Also Arthritis] 
Rhythm Method [See Family Planning] 
Ribonucleic Acid 3352 ү Е 
Rigidity (Personality) [See Also Person- 
ality Traits] 3202 
Riots [See Also Aj ssive Behavior, 
Conflict, Interperso! Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 2933 - 
Risk Taking [See Also Gambling, 
Behavior] 2992, 2993, 3069, 3184 
Ritalin [See Methyl henidate] 

Бе Initiation Rites, 
Rivalry [See Interpersonal Interaction, 
Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
nucleic Acid) [See Ribonu- 


irds] 
Rocking (Body) [See Body Rocking] 
Rod And Frame Test [See Also Perceptu- 
al Measures, Personality Measures] 
2158, 2225, 2368 
Rodents [See Gerbils, Guinea Pigs, 
Hamsters, Mammals, Mice, Rats, Squir- 


rels] 

Rods (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy), Neu- 
rons, Photoreceptors, Retina, Sensory 
Neurons] 

Roentgenography [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
cal Diagnosis] 

R Dogmatism Scale [See Also 
Personality Measures] 3218 

Role (Counselor) [See Counselor Role] 
3005, 3793, 4037 


Role Perception 2916, 3066, 3223, 3728, 


Role Playing 3019 
ke Also Parental Role, Sex 


Roles [: 

Roles] 3574, 3698 a 
Roman Catholicism [See Also Christiani- 
ty, Religious Affiliation, Religious Be- 


liefs] 2: 


Nem 


Roommates [See Students] С 
Rorschach Test [See Also Personality 
Measures, Projective Techniques] 3440 
Rotary Pursuit [See Also Perceptual 
Motor Processes, Tracking] 2199, 2228, 
3309, 3488 

Rotation Methods (Statistical) [See Sta- 
tistical Rotation] 

ROTC Students [See College Students, 
Military Personnel, Students, Volunteer 
Personnel] 

Rote Learning 2411 

RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Rulon Test [See Nonparametric Statisti- 
cal Tests, Statistical Analysis] 

Running [See Also Motor Performance, 
Motor Processes] 2638 

Rural Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 2794, 2876, 
3060, 3884, 3922 


Saccharin 2738 
Sacral Spinal Cord [See Central Nervous 


System, Spinal Cord] 
Sadistic Personality [See Personality 


Disorders] 

очыш [$ее Personality Disor- 
lers 

Safety [See Air Traffic Control, Aviation 

Safety, SEV Safety] 

Safety Belts 4056 

Safety Devices [See Safety Belts] 

Salamanders 2740 

Salaries [See Also Employee Benefits] 

3991, 4027, 4036 

Sales Personnel [See Also Business And 

Industrial Personnel, White Collar 

Workers] 4040, 4048 

Salesmen [See Sales Personnel] 

Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 

ence] 

Salmon [See Fishes] 

Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 

Sampling (Experimental) [See Also Ran- 

dom Sampling] 2895, 3957 

Sanatoriums [See Hospitals, Residential 

Care Institutions] 

Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 

Satiation 2444, 3116, 3682 

Satisfaction [See Also Job Satisfaction, 

Need Satisfaction] 2809 

cor (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 

ures| 

Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 

Measures] 


ersonali See Р, i 
Mesure]. ty) [See Personality 


Scaling (Testing) [See Also Testing] 3153 
See Learnin; 


Schedules [: g 
Schedule! (Relafercemen 

les (Reinfc S in- 
forcement Schedules IESUS 


Scheduling (Work) [See Work Schedul- 


ing] 
id Personali i 
Disorders] e juo 

hrenia [See Also Acute i- 
zophrenia, Childhood У 
Chronic Schizo] hrenia, Paranoid Schi- 
ui E osis] 3284, 3295, 3297, 
3303, 3304, 3 » 3307, 3309, 3310, 3319, 
3322, 3330, 3331, 3333, 3338, 3342, 3346, 


EN 
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3352, 3356, 3357, 3364, 3369, 3370, 3384, 
3385, 3386, 3387, 3388, 3390, 3391, 3578, 
3582, 3597, 3624, 3632, 3633, 3638, 3653, 
3674, 3681, 3778 

nic Family [See Family 


nic Mothers [See Also 
Family Members, Mothers, Parents] 
3322 

Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
Scholastic Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude] 


School Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

School Adjustment 3890, 3898, 3901, 
3928 

School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Children [See Also Children] 
2105, 2109, 2127, 2137, 2147, 2153, 2237, 
2246, 2271, 2310, 2313, 2344, 2348, 2350, 
2365, 2370, 2405, 2434, 2443, 2464, 2542, 
2755, 2756, 2757, 2758, 2759, 2760, 2763, 
2766, 2775, 2778, 2785, 2803, 2808, 2817, 
2820, 2821, 2822, 2839, 2852, 2866, 2946, 
2964, 2976, 2994, 3022, 3036, 3045, 3073, 
3150, 3214, 3215, 3217, 3277, 3282, 3305, 
3429, 3467, 3484, 3485, 3488, 3489, 3495, 
3511, 3550, 3662, 3680, 3697, 3711, 3826, 
3853, 3861, 3864, 3900, 3906, 3920, 3948 
School Attendance 3855 

School Counselors [See Counselors) 
School 3969 


Dropouts 
aay Enrollment [See School Attend- 
ance 
School Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments) 2787 
School Facilities [See Dormitories] 
School Integration (Racial) [See Also 
Racial Integration, Social Processes] 
2899, 3918 
Sul Learning 3825, 3856, 3872, 3917, 
School Nurses [See Also Medical Per- 
sonnel, Nurses] 3214 
School iion [See Educational 


Structure] 


Administration] 
School Phobia [See Phobias] 
School ists [See Also Mental 


Psychologists 
Health Personnel, Psychologists] 3822, 


3858, 3966 
School Psychology [See Also Applied 
Psychology, Educational chology, 


Psychology, Social Sciences] 3836 
School Readiness 3899 


Schools [See Also High Schools, Junior 
High Schools, Nursery Schools, Techni- 
cal Schools] 3926 

Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education [See Also Curriculum] 
3850, 3867, 3878 

Scientific 


: ion [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
chological Terminology] 2049, 2091, 
2918, 3226, 3266 


Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 


Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Sclerosis (Nervous System) [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 

Stopolamine [See Also Amines, Analges- 
ic QU СУЕ Affecting Drugs, Seda- 


tives] 2 
H 
Pium lydrobromide [See Scopo- 
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Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 
Scoring (Testing) [See Also Testi 
2995, 3143, 3171, 3173, 3200, 3211.3280 
3544, 3960 
Scotopic Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Visual Stimulation] 2737 
Scratching [See symptoms] 
Screening Tests [See Selection Tests] 
Sculpturing [See Art] 
Sea Gulls [See Birds] 
Seals (Animal) [See Mammals] 
Seasonal Variations [See Also Environ- 
mental Effects] 2718 

ital [See Barbiturates, Hypnotic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 
Secondary Education 3931 
Secondary Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement] 
Secretarial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel, White Collar 
Workers] 
Sedatives [See Also Chlorpromazine, 
Haloperidol, Methaqualone, Pentobar- 
bital, Reserpine, Scopolamine] 2637, 
2642, 3475 
Segregation (Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
поп 
d Readings 2050, 2098, 2103, 
2832, 2897, 2936, 2937, 3087, 3286, 3617, 
3772, 3814 
Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Selection] 
Selection Tests 3250, 3255, 3968 
Self Actualization 2960, 3205, 3265, 4054 
Self Assessment [See Self Буа aj 
Self Concept [See Also Sel 
2858, 2916, Bods, 3150, 3165, 3179, 3182, 
3213, 3256, 3300, 3334, 3404, 3405, 3532, 
3773, 3855, 3897, 3898, 3924 
Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 2 
Self Control [See Also Personality Traits] 
2448, 3169 
Self Disclosure 2970, 2980, 2998, 3024, 
3213, 3612, 3622, 3687 
Self Esteem [See Also Self Concept] 
2809, 2972, 2984, 3174, 3175, 3177, 31 8, 
3207, 3750 5 
Self Evaluation [See Also Evaluation} 
2450, 2815, 3321, 3372, 3415, 3733, 3976, 
3977 

Image [See Self Concept] ¢ 

Saf re [See 5 о Behavior 
Disorders] 3273, 3681, 371 
Self P. : 2456, 2844, 3033, 3075, 
3114, 3165, 3193, 3332, 3333, 3363, 335) 
3549, 3567, 3581, 3614, 3776, 3832, 3833, 
3898, 3978 2 
Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement [See Also Reinforce- 
ment] 2318, Д ЕЕ 
Self R. 
Self eM 2500, 2539, 2570, 2578, 
2588, 2613, 2631, 2643, 2688 
Selfishness [See Personali: Traits] 
Semantic Differential 2857, 4047... 
Semantic Generalization [See Cognitiv 
Processes] era ara ace Linguis- 
Semantics , 
tics, Verbal ооо аар 2417 116, 
3125, 3234, 3487, 3967 
Seminarians [See Students] 
Seminaries [See 2283 
Senescence [See А; CEN 
Senile ied [See ‘Also Brain D 
ders, Central Nervous System Disor ie 
Nervous System Disorders, Organ" 


Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 3274, 
3296, 3543 

Senile Psychosis [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Senile De- 
mentia, Syndromes] 

Senior Citizens [See Aged] 
Sense Organ Di: [See Anosmia,s 
Refraction Errors] 

Sense Organs [See Cones (Eye), Eye 
оа) Retina, Vestibular Appara- 
tus] 

Sensitivity (Personality) [See Personality 
Traits] 

Sensitivity Training 2960, 2961, 2962, 
2985, 3612, 3669, 3776, 4052 

Sensory Adaptation [See Also Adapta- 
tion, Dark Adaptation, Orienting Reflex, 
Orienting Responses] 2136, 2159, 2146, 
2164, 2176, 2179, 2186, 2206, 2249, 2471, 
2502, 2588, 2750 

Sensory Deprivation 2142, 2143, 2149, 
2160, 2161, 2495, 3593, 3868 

Sensory Feedback [See Also Auditory 
Feedback, Feedback, Visual Feedback] 
2139, 2198, 4063 

Sensory Handicaps (Attit Toward) [See 
Handicapped (Attitudes Toward)] 
Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 

Sensory Neurons [See Also Cones (Eye), 
Neurons] 2093, 2740 

Sentence Comprehension [See Also 
dispen 2286, 2296, 2366, 3125, 


ске Structure [See Also Grammar, 

anguage, Linguistics, Syntax, Verbal 

Communication] 2286, 2296, 2329, 2366, 

2417, 2789, 3125, 3198, 3484 

тогы [See Also Language, Linguis- 

s Verbal Communication] 789 
Zi Anxiety [See Also Anxiety] 

миниш [See Judaism] 

Wes] (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 

ERU Learning 2414, 2755, 2759 

: ial Anticipation (Learning) [See Also 

E Learning, Verbal Learning] 2369 
A Learning [See Also Serial Antici- 

5 m (Learning), Verbal Learning] 

53482. 2324, 2333, 2353, 2354, 2426, 2675, 

Seriousness [See P. i i 

Saioen e Personality Traits] 

260, irte Also Amines] 2518, 2573, 

rotonin Antagonists [5 i 

Acid Diethylaride) 2 Ner 

Sapasi [Sce Reserpine] 

Saa Albumin [See Proteins] 

БЕ сешеп [See Military Personnel] 

tus] (Income) [See Socioeconomic Sta- 


Set (Response) [Si 
ee Response Set] 
Ed cuu Retarded ro Also 
3480, 3490, 3491, pv Reana 
Chono me Disorders [See Also 
deum some Disorders, Genetic Disor- 
525 DES Syndrome] 3506 
Differences ї 
ха X Differences] (Animal) [See Animal 
Differences 
Sex Differences] (шша) ee 


Drive [See Motivation] 
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€ Education [See Also Curriculum] 
Sex Hormones [See Hormones, Testos- 
terone] 

Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 

Sex Linked Developmental 

[See Also Developmental Differences, 
Human Sex Differences] 2768, 3191, 
3195, 3282, 3305, 3334, 3347, 3834, 3885, 


Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders [See 
Genetic Disorders] 

Sex Roles [See Also Ps 'chosexual Be- 
havior, Roles] 2284, 2439, 2799, 2808, 
2825, 2880, 2919, 2920, 2995, 3037, 3038, 
3074, 3178, 3179, 3191, 3209, 3347, 3438, 
3697, 3793, 3835, 3901, 3914, 3993 
Sexual Abstinence [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 

Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Attitudes 2862, 2894, 3035, 3038, 
3129, 3196 

Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Development [See Physical De- 
velopment] 

Sexual Deviations [See Also Exhibition- 
ism, Homosexuality, Pedophilia, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior] 3374, 3432, 3712, 3791 
Sexual Function Disturbances [See Also 
Frigidity, Impotence, Psychosexual Be- 


Extramarital Intercourse, Psychosexual 


Behavior] 2953 
Sexual [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 


Sexual 3338 
Sexual Sadism [See hop Behav- 
ior, Sexual Deviations, 

[See M 


al Behavior, Sexual Deviations 
[See Personality Traits] 299 
[5ее Religious Affiliation, 


'orkshops [See Also Rehabili- 
tation Centers] 3717, 3795, 3939 


Shock [See Also toms] 2446, , 
2483, To. AS 258 ‚ 2589, 2623, 2665, 


Shock Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 


jor, Behavior Disorders, Crime] < 
Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 


Short Term Memory [ 
2275, 2290, 2383, 2384, 2389, 2392, 2393, 
2398, 2400, 2408, 2414, 2416, 2425, 2431, 


3433, 2609, 2626, 2715, 2725, 3479 ri 
Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 


hothera| 
pede ots [See American Indi- 
ans] 


Siamese Twins [See wins] 2 
Sibling Relations [See Family Relations] 
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Siblings [See Also БАШ, Members, 


Heterozygotic Twins, lonozygoti 
Twins, Twins] 3483 EEE 
Side Effects [See Also Drug 


(Drug) 
Addiction, Drug Bone Druj 
Effects, Heroin Addiction] 2632, 33) 
3641, 3665 
Sight Vocabulary [See Language, Verbal 
Communication, Vocabulary] 
Sign Language [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] 
Sign Test [See Nonparametric Statistical 
Tests, Statistical Analysis] 

tion) 2144, 


Signal Detection ercept 

2157, 2163, 2171, 2187, 2188, 2233, 2872, 

3307, 4016 

Signal Intensity [See Stimulus Intensity 

Significance (Statistical) [See Statistical 

Significance] 

Silent Reading [See Also Reading] 2291 

a (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
ity 

Simple Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 

Schizophrenia] 

Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 

tion, Flight Simulation, Markov Chains, 

Mathematical Modeling, Simulation 

Games] 2994, 3005, 4009 

Simulation Games [See Also Games, 

Simulation] 3077 

Simulators [See Simulation] 

Sin [See Religious Beliefs] 

Sincerity [See Personality Traits} 

Single Persons 2900 

Sisters [See Family Members, Siblings] 

Sixteen Personality Factors ion 

[See Also Personality Measures] 3147, 

3157, 3283, 3428, 397: 


Sixteen PF [See Sixteen 
Personality Factors Question] 
Size 398: 


989 

Size (Group) [See Group Su 

Size Discrimination [ Also Spatial 

Perception] 2235 

Ski [See Philosophies] 

Skewed Distribution [See Statistical 

Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 

Skill Learning [See Fine Motor Skill 

Learning, Gross Motor Skill Learnin 
Industrial Workers [See Also 

Blue Collar Workers, Business And 

Industrial Personnel] 2260 

Skills [See Ability] 

NEM 

Peer duction [See Skin Resistance] 

Skin Disorders [See Ejectrophysiclo 

Skin Electrical [See Also Skin 

Potential, Skin Resistance] 2483, 2519, 


2527 

Skin Potential [See Also Electrophysiol- 
ogy, Skin Electrical коп 2, 

Wa Resistance [See Also Becton 
siology, Skin Electrical Piper 458, 


[See Also Tissues 


S105 2504, 2519, 2520, 3316, 3330, 3331, 
3356, 3441 

Skin Temperature [See Also Body Temp- 
erature] 2580 

Skinner Boxes [See Ар] aratus] : 
Slang [See Language, 'erbal Communi- 
cation, Vocab e 

Sleep [See Also NREM Sleep, REM 
сер 2266, 2491, 2493, 2530, 2543, 
2605, 


2761, 3291, 3343, 3422 
vation 2266, 2530, 2659, 


Sleep 
2741, 3317, 3522, 3586 
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Sleep Disorders [See Also Consciousness 
Disturbances] 3291 : 
Sleep Inducing Drugs [See Hypnotic 
Drugs] 


Sleep Onset 3641 5 3 

Sleep Talking [See Consciousness Dis- 

Foie sud [See Drug Th: ] 
Treatment rug Thera; 

Ene ing [See аан Dis- 

turbances, Sleep Disorders] 

Slow Learners (See Handicay 

Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 

Smiles [See Facial Expressions, Nonver- 

bal Communication] 

Smoking (Cigarettes) [See Tobacco 

Smoking] 

Smoking (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


in 
Shake Phobia [See Ophidiophobia] 
Snakes 3315 

Sociability [See Also Personality Traits] 
3175, 3869 

Social Acceptance [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 2973, 3924 

Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 


ment] 

Social Adjustment [See Also Social 
Behavior] 2110, 2823, 2826, 2875, 2877, 
2917, 2940, 2951, 3058, 3156, 3217, 3258, 


3456, 3504, 3703, 3712, 3774, 3775, 3912, 
3987 


Social OM [See Also Social Behav- 
ior, Soci Influences] 2914, 2928, 3061 
Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Dominance, Animal 
Maternal Behavior, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal Social Behavior, gu- 
ments, Assistance (Social Behavior), 
Attack Behavior, Bargaining, Charitable 
Behavior, Competition, Compliance, 
Conflict, КЕ (Personality), Co- 
КАШ, Eye Contact, Gambling, 
roup Discussion, Group Participation, 
Group Performance, Interpersonal At- 
traction, Interpersonal Communication, 
Interpersonal Compatibility, Interper- 
sonal Influences, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, VLA. Interviews, Leader- 
ship, Leadership tyle, Militancy, Nego- 
tiation, Participation, Peer Relations, 
Praise, Reciprocity, Riots, Risk Taking, 
Social Acceptance, Social Adjustment, 
Social Approval, Social Dating, Social 
Demonstrations, Social Facilitation, So- 
cial Interaction, Social Perception, So- 
cial Reinforcement, Threat Postures, 
Trust (Social Behavior), Verbal Rein- 
forcement, Violence, War] 2835, 2910, 
2947, 2950, 3022, 3359, 3480 
Social Casework 3264, 3776, 3781, 3787 
ep ш 
8, 2909, 29 
2932, 3040, 3595 SER 
X Class [See Also Lower Cla: 
Middle Ca HS Structure, босоо. 
conomic Status, т Class] 3648, 3972 
Social Class Attitudes [o Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 
Seal Moved [ке A Interpersonal 
nteraction, Social avior, Social In- 
teraction] 3023 V 16 
Demonstrations [See Also Social 
Behavior] 3038 ло 


Deprivation [See Social I i 
Social Processes] : gation: 


EN 
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Social Desirability [See Also Social 
Influences] 3061, 3142, 3199 
Social [See Alcohol Drinking 
Patterns, Social Behavior] 
Social Environments [See Also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
College Environment, Communes, Com- 
munities, Environment, Environmental 
Adaptation, Home Environment, Rural 
Environments, School Environment, Ur- 
ban Environments, Working Conditions] 
2834, 2835, 2875, 2887, 2937 
Social Facilitation [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 2330, 3031, 3032, 3316 
Social Groups [See Also Dyads, Minori- 
ty Groups] 2914 
Social Immobility [See Social Mobility] 
Social Influences [See Also Ethnic Val- 
ues, Prejudice, Religious Prejudices, 
Social Approval, Social VIS 
Social Values, Superstitions] 2082, 2922, 
2929, 2952, 3114, 3396, 3492, 3614 
Social Interaction [See Also Arguments, 
Assistance (Social Behavior), Bargain- 
ing, Charitable Behavior, Conflict, Co- 
operation, Eye Contact, Group Discus- 
sion, Group Participation, Group Per- 
formance, Interpersonal Attraction, In- 
terpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Compatibility, Interpersonal Influ- 
ences, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Negotiation, Partici- 
tion, Peer Relations, Riots, Social 
havior, Social Dating, Violence, War] 
2968 3076, 3382, 3434, 3456, 3543, 3795, 
843 


Social Isolation [See Also Social Process- 
es] 2557, 2562, 2730, 3199, 3983 

Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
(Learning), Imprinting] 3228, 3396, 3701 
Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 


Social Mobility [See Also Social Process- 
es] 3065, 3924 
Social Movements [See Black Power 
Movement, Student Activism, Womens 
Liberation Movement] 
Social Pi [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 2284, 2525, 2805, 2820, 2849, 
2856, 2872, 2874, 2941, 2945, 2946, 2949, 
2966, 2969, 2972, 2975, 2978, 2980, 2988, 
2997, 3007, 3010, 3015, 3018, 3019, 3020, 
3024, 3027, 3028, 3031, 3033, 3034, 3039, 
3041, 3043, 3044, 3045, 3046, 3051, 3052, 
3056, 3062, 3068, 3071, 3075, 3076, 3077, 
3080, 3084, 3092, 3095, 3109, 3144, 3168, 
3188, 3268, 3333, 3359, 3581, 3583, 3800, 
3833, 3907, 3958, 4047 
Social Processes [See Also Human Mi- 
ation, Immigration, Industrialization, 
cial Integration, School Integration 
(Racial), Social Isolation, Social Mobili- 
y. поза шана] 2836, 2897, 2907, 2943, 
Social Psychiatry [See Also Psychiatry] 
Social Psychologists [See Psychologists] 
Social [See ABS EAE 
о VEA » Social Sciences] 
» 1, 2832, 2834, 2895, 2942, 
2948, 3001, 3431 
Social Reinforcement i 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Verbal 
Reinforcement] 2370, 2973, 3480, 3680, 
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Social Sciences [See Also Anthro; logy, 
uium Psychology, Child рву 
Clinical Psychology, Comparative Psy- 
chology, velopmental Psychology, 
Educational Psychology, Experimental 
Psychology, erontology, Industrial 
Psychology, Neuro; ychology, Psychol- 
ogy, School Psychology, Social Psychol- 
ogy, Sociology] 2049, 3239, 3917 

Social Stress [See Also Stress] 3299 
Social Structure [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Class, Upper Class] 
2833, 2942, 3794 

Social Values [See Also Ethics, Social 
Influences, Values] 2842, 2909, 2921, 
2936, 3084, 3823 

Social Work [See Social Casework] 
Social Workers 3241, 3253, 3776, 3787 
Socialism [See Also Political Economic 


Systems] 4004 
ниц [See Also Social Processes] 


2880, 2882, 2932, 3002, 3863 
Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
taged 
So ultural Factors [See Also Accultu- 
ration, Cross Cultural Differences, Cul- 
tural Assimilation, Cultural Deprivation, 
Culture Change, Ethnic Identity, Ethnic 
Values, Initiation Rites] 2379, 2843, 
2853, 2863, 2871, 2888, 3018, 3462, 3573 
Socioeconomic Class Attitudes [See Also 
Lower Class Attitudes] 2927 i 
Socioeconomic Status [See Also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, Lower Class, 
Lower Income Level, Middle Class, 
Middle Income Level, Social Class, 
Upper Class] 2768, 2821, 2845, 3073, 
3131, 3622, 3904, 3965, 3977 р 

[See Also Social Sciences] 
2054, 2942, 2957 
Sociometric Tests 3794 y 

th [See Antisocial Personality] 

Sodium 2565 
Sodium Bromide [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] _ 
Sodium Ions [See Electrolytes, Sodium] 
Sodium Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
tal 


] ^ 
Somatosensory Cortex [See Also Brain, 
Central Nervous System, Cerebral Cor- 
tex] 2546 
кш Evoked Potentials [See 
Also Electrical Activity, Electrophystp 
ogy, Evoked Potentials] 2491, 2507, 
2508, 2635 

totropin [See Hormones] 


Somat 
Somatotypes 3157, 3386 
Somesthetic Perception [See Cutaneous 


Sense, Pain Perception, Pain Thresholds, 
acres кыны [See Also Тас- 
Som шыны {See Co sciousness Dis- 
Somnambulis n. 

turbances, а ее Patterns, Sleep. 
DER ^ | 

Sonar aratus 

Sons Se As Family Members] 2874, 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
E (See A idit: 2 Stimulation] 
Sound Гоа on [Sec Auditory Local- 
ization] ; 
Sound Pressure Level [See Loudness] 
Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 

South America 2844, 2864 


South Vietnam 2913, 3411, 3524 
Southeast Asia 2871 
Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spasms [See Symptoms] 
Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 
Spatial Distortion [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion), Spatial Perception] 
pesa Organization [See Spatial Percep- 
tion, 
Spatial Orientation (Perception) [See 
Also Perceptual Orientation, Spatial 
Perception] 2158, 2192, 2206, 2219, 2471, 
2753, 2781, 3482, 3527, 3536, 3989 
Spatial Perception [See Also Apparent 
Distance, Apparent Movement, Autoki- 
netic Illusion, Depth Perception, Dis- 
tance Perception, Motion Perception, 
Size Discrimination, Spatial Orientation 
(Perception), Stereoscopic Vision] 2197, 
2222, 2524, 2790, 2794 
Spearman Brown Test [See Statistical 
Analysis] 
5 Education 3490, 3774, 3801, 
3826, 3827, 3837, 3930, 3931, 3932, 3936, 
3938, 3940, 3941, 3943, 3945, 3946, 3947, 
3948, 3949, 3950, 3951 
sage ees (Aurally Handicap) 
е Aurally Handi а, i - 
om у Handicapped, Special Edu 
Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
ШУ Disturbed, Special Educa- 
n 
Special Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 
Special Education] 
kp Education (Learning Disabil) 
arni isabiliti 1 - 
cation] ing Disabilities, Special Edu- 
pecial Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
EM Retarded, Sj veneni 
a erem (Phys Handicaps) [See 
ot ally Handicapped, Special Educa- 
pecial Education (Visual Handicap) [See 
Special і i Дө 
sed Education, Visually  Handi- 
pecial Educati 
dents] lucation Students [See Stu- 
peas Education Teachers [See Teach- 
Specialization (Academi i 
$ Е mic) [See Academic 
ton) o, Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
peech [See Verbal С icati 
ка And Hearing pea 
Hae Characteristics [See Also Articu- 
Рип speech), Speech Pauses Speech 
Venti Speech Rate, Speech Rhythm, 
230, 2981 аташса цом 2184, 2459, 
троа Development [See Also Motor 
р elopment, Physical Development, 
Sychogenesis, Psychomotor Develo| 
Ке 3503 ie 
peech Disorders [See Also Articulati 
Р lation 
SOS Se Dysarthria, Stuttering] 3487, 
Deech Handicapped í 
сарре 4] 3785 [See Also Handi- 
peech Measures 
Hearing Мели! [See Speech And 
tees [See Also Speech Charac- 
395 erbal Communication] 3117, 
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Speech Perception [See Also Auditory 
Perception] 2163, 2167, 2286, 3100, 3119, 
3121, 3123, 3525, 3568, 3919 

cech Pitch [See Also Auditory Stimu- 
lation, Pitch (Frequency), Speech Char- 
acteristics, Verbal Communication] 3568 
Speech Processing (Mechanical) [See 
Also Verbal Communication] 3568 

eech Rate [See Also Speech Charac- 
кй Verbal Communication] 3100, 
Speech Rhythm [See Also Speech Char- 
acteristics, Verbal Communication] 


1 

m Reaction Time] 
[See Curriculum, Language Arts 
Education] 
Spinal Cord [See Also Central Nervous 
System] 2591, 3531 
Spinal Ganglia [Sec Ganglia] 
Spinothalamic Tracts [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Spinal Cord] 

Indians [See American Indians] 
Sports [See Also Recreation, Swimming] 


3512 
Spouses [See Also Family Members, 
Wives] 2894, 3747 

[See Also Stereo- 


Spreading D 

taxic Techniques] 2576 
Squirrels [See Also Mammals] 2664 
Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 


[See Articulation Disorders, 
Dysarthria, Speech Disorders] 

Standard Deviation [See Statistical Anal- 
ysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale [See 
Also e ue Measures] 3964 
Startle [See Also Reflexes] 3499 
Starvation [See Nutritional Deficiencies] 
State Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 

Soi Analysis [See Also Analysis Of 
Variance, Confidence Limits (Statistics), 
Factor Analysis, Item Analysis (Statisti- 
cal), Mean, Nonparametric Statistical 
Tests, Normal istribution, Oblique 
Rotation, Orthogonal Rotation, Predict- 
ability (Measurement), Statistical Meas- 
urement, Statistical Probability, Statisti- 
cal Rotation, Statistical Significance, T 
Test] 2043, 2047, 2122, 2123, 2307, 2515, 


3880 
tatistical Correlation 2287, 2450, 3215, 
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3962, 3979 

Statistical [See Also Anal- 
ysis Of Variance, Factor Analysis, Item 


Analysis (Statistical), Mean. Мо 


ment), Statistical Analysis, 

me) ay, Statistical otation] 2120, 
123 

Statistical Norms [See Statistical Analy- 

sis, Statistical Measurement} Р 

Statistical Probability [See Also Statisti- 

cal Analysis, Statistical. Measurement] 

2052, 2121, 2325, 4008 

Statistical Rotation [See Also Factor 

Analysis, Oblique Rotation, Orthogonal 

Rotation, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 

Measurement] 2125 
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Statistical Sample Parameters [See Also 
Population (Statistics)] 2116 
Statistical Samples [See Population (Sta- 
tistics), Statistical Sample Parameters] 
Statistical Significance [See Also Statisti- 
cal Analysis] 2120 
Statistical Tests [See Nonparametric 
Se Tests, Statistical Analysis, m 

'est 
Statistical Validity [See Also Predictive 
Validity] 3164 
Si Variables 2082, 2119 
Status 2439, 2854, 2926, 2980, 2985, 
2988, 3447, 4036 
Stein Leventhal Syndrome [See Endoc- 
rine Disorders, Endocrine Sexual Disor- 
ders, Syndromes] 
Stelazine [See Trifluoperazine] 

dren [See Family Members] 

Stepparents [See Family Members, Par- 


ents] 

Stereopsis [See Stereoscopic Vision] 
Stereoscopic Presentation [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods, Visual Stimula- 
tion] 

Stereoscopic Vision [See Also Depth 
donem Spatial Perception, Vision, 
Visi Perception] 2213, 2236 
Stereotaxic [See Also Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation, Spreading Depression] 2567 
5 Attitudes 2284, 2799, 2817, 
2880, 2896, 2934, 3014, 3074, 3363, 3793, 
3827, 4012 


tereotypes 2856 
Sterilization (Sex) [See Male Castration, 
Vasectomy] 
Steroids [See Corticosteroids, Hydrocor- 


tisone] 

Sticklebacks [See Fishes] 

Stimulation [See ‘Auditory Stimulation, 
Aversive Stimulation, emical Brain 


Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 
ш усы ee Somesthetic pum 
tion, i epression, Tact 
Stimulation, "Taste Stinulation, Visual 

Stimulation] 

Stimulators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Con: tioned 
Stimulus] 

Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 

Stimulus Ambiguity 2713, 3526 

Stimulus Attenuation [See Stimulus Par- 
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[See Also Stimulus 


Stimulus 
Parameters] 2232, 2610, 3295 
Control 2315, 2377, 2714, 2717, 


E 
2153, 21154, 3190 


Stimulus Deprivation [See Food D 
vation, Sensory Deprivation, Social Iso- 
lation, Water rivation] 


Stimulus 2065, 2137, 
2299, 2320, 2339, 2373, 2568, 2672, 2678, 


2688, 2691, 2696, 2709, 3477 
Stimulus See Also Stimulus 


Parameters} 2065, 2166, 2182, 2341, 
2517, 2680, 3471 
Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 


Stimulus [See Also Stimulus 


Frequency 
Parameters] 2204, 2401, 2402, 3081 
Generalization 2343, 2420, 


Stimulus 
2723, 2753, 2754 


без уус ш, ашы 


Stimulus Intensity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2128, 2134, 2149, 2162, 
2166, 2173, 2174, 2186, 2201, 2227, 2252, 
2319, 2483, 2503, 2575, 2622, 2727, 3166, 
3350 

Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval, Stimulus 
Parameters] 2156 

Stimulus Novelty [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2231, 3042, 3476 

Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
Stimulus Complexity, Stimulus Dura- 
tion, Stimulus Frequency, Stimulus In- 
tensity, Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus 
Novelty, Stimulus Salience, Stimulus 
Similarity, Stimulus Variability] 2197, 
2224, 2578, 2666, 2723 

Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


ty] 
Stimulus Presentation Methods [See Also 
Tachistoscopic Presentation] 2175, 2195, 
2201, 2283, 2301, 2324, 2328, 2402, 2527, 
2759, 2772, 2798, 3106, 3477 
Stimulus Salience [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2696, 2709, 2981 
Stimulus Similarity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2360 
Stimulus У; [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 2126, 2249, 2309, 2338, 
2373, 2488, 2513 

[See Markov 


Stochastic Modeling 
Chains, Simulation] 
Stock Options [See Employee Benefits] 
clan CAE 2 

itrength ysical) [See Physical 
Strength] | ў 
Stress [See Also Environmental Stress, 
Occupational Stress, Physiological 
Stress, Psychological Stress, Social 
Stress, Stress Reactions] 2518, 2522, 
2987, 3028, 3553 

Stress Reactions [See Also Stress] 2453, 
Aon 3316, 20i 3448, 3670, 3770 

Movement [See А, 

Movement] ! AX 
Stroke (Cerebrum) [See Cerebrovascular 
Accidents] 
Pb Vocational Interest Blank 3962, 


Strontium Bromide [See Sedatives 
Structuralism [See History Of (зун 


gl 
trychnine [See Also CNS Affecti 
Drugs CNS Stimulating Drugs] 9579 


подаи Activism 2877, 2933, 3004, 3030, 
Student Admission Criteria 3255 
Student Attitudes 3270, 3830, 3837, 3867, 
3869, 3879, 3885, 3903, 3908, 3914, 3971 
Student Protest [See Student Activism] 
Ж" Teachers [See Also Teachers] 
Student Teaching [See Also T, 
Education] 3930 са 
Students [See Also College Students 
ү School Students, Graduate 
Students, High School Students, Junior 
High School Students, Kindergarten 
Students, Medical Students, Nursing 
Students, Primary School Students, Vo- 
cational School Students] 2847, 3858, 
3954, 3958 
Students T Test [See T Test] 
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Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
ies] 

Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 

Study Habits 3126, 3878, 3887, 3894, 
3908, 3913, KAR ye d ib 
Stuttering [See iculation Disor- 
der, D ia, Speech Disorders] 
3493, 34: eda) [Ses Lead hip Style] 
Style (Leadership) lershij е 
Subcortical Lesions [See Brai Teil 


rain 
Subculture (Ant 


tion] 
Suffe [See Emotional States] 
Sugars [See Also Glucose] 2148, 2675, 


2686 
Suggestibility [See Also Consciousness 
Disturbances, Personality Traits] 2436 
Suicide [See Also Behavior Disorders] 
3035, 3412, 3423, 3425, 3426, 3433, 3444, 
3450, 3608 

Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 

Suicide Prevention 3351 

Suicide Prevention Centers [See Also 
Crisis Intervention Services, Mental 
Health шаш 3741 

Sulpiride [: Neuroleptic Drugs] 

ation] 1 


Superior Colliculus [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Mesencephalon] 
S [See Also Social Influ- 
ences] 2868, 3012 

[See Management Person- 


Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution] 
Supportive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 


erapy] 
Sı (Conditioned) [See Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 

(Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] d 
Surgeons [See Also Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 3548 
Surgery [See Adrenalectomy, Aut: 2, 
Heart Surgery, Induced Abortion, Male 
Castration, ^ Neurosur, + Physical 
Treatment Methods, Pineafectom: › Ster- 
eotaxic Techniques] 

See Also Pati 

3670, 3763 | zoe 


Parents (Humans) i 
Members, [са Aes uc 


See Also Co 
309 Sean as зо Consumer Surveys] 


Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 


Mere (зова) [See Personality 


Surveys (Preference) [See Preference 
Measures] 


Recre- 


nel] 
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SVIB (Test) [See Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank] 

Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
з-д [See Also Recreation, Sports] 
Syllables [See Also Language, Lin 
tics, Verbal Communication] 2167 
Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis [See Child- 
hood Psychosis, Psychosis] 

Symbolism 2359, 2941, 2989 
Sympathectomy [See Neurosurgery, 
Physical Treatment Methods] 
Sympathetic Nervous System [See Auto- 
nomic Nervous System] 

Sympathetic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 
Sympatholytic Drugs [See Reserpine] 

S; Amines [See Amines, 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
rine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
rine, Phenmetrazine] 

Sympathomimetic [See Ampheta- 
mine, Catecholamines, Dextroampheta- 
mine, Dopamine, Epinephrine, Meth- 
amphetamine, Norepinephrine, Phenme- 
trazine] 

Sympathy 3099 


Symptoms [See Also Anorexia Nervosa, 
Apraxia Body Rocking, Catatonia, 
Coma, Convulsions, Distractibility, Fa- 
tigue, H: kinesis, Migraine Headache, 
Muscle mtraction Headache, Obesity, 
Pain, Respiratory Distress, Shock, Trem- 
or] 2602, 3342, 3398, 3809 


Synapses 2591 
Syncope [See Cardiovascular Disorders, 


Symptoms 

Synd ] see Also Alcoholic Psycho- 
sis, Delirium Tremens, Downs Syn- 
drome, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Оташе 
Вгаіп Syndromes, Picks Disease, е 
Dementia, Turners Syndrome] 3370, 
3459, 3462 

Synonyms [See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication, Vocabulary] 2310 
Syntactic Structure [See Syntax] 

Syntax [See Also Grammar, Lan; E 
Linguistics, Sentence Structure, Verl 
Communication] 3484, 3980 А 
Synthetic Speech [See Speech Processing 
(Mechanical), Verbal Communication] 
Syphilis [See Venereal Diseases] 
Systematic Desensitization Therapy [See 
Also Behavior Modification, Behavior 
Therapy] 3670, 3677, 3679, 3691, 3693, 
3700, E 3709, 3711, 3712, 3713, 3718, 
3723, 3726 

Syste Ашуы 205, 26d 19 
S 2095, 2356, 

Systolic Pressure [See Also Blood Pres- 
sure] 2619 


e еони Training] 

Т Mazes [See Apparatus] - 

T Test ba Allo Statistical Analysis] 
2117 

Taboos [See Social Influences] ] 
Tachistoscopes [See Also Apparatus 
2230 


T: Presentation [See Also 
Stimulus Presentation Methods, Visual 
Stimulation} 2202, 2214, 2232, 2432 
[See Arrhythmias (Heart), 
Cardiovascular Disorders, Heart Disor- 
ders] 
Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 
Tactual Perception [See Also Cutaneous 
Sense] 2137, 2141, 2153, 2569, 2739, 
3496, 3516, 3536, 3906 
Tactual Stimulation [See Also Somesth- 
etic Stimulation] 2141, 2508, 2640, 2683 
Talent [See Ability] 
Talented [See Gifted] 
Tantrums [See Behavior Disorders} 
тес Recorders [See Also Apparatus] 
Taraxein [See Proteins, Psychotomimetic 
Drugs] 
Task Complexity 2187, 2255, 2256, 2258, 
2305, 2440, 2497, 2751, 3017, 3212, 4005 
Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
Taste Buds [See Tongue] 
тее Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 
don. 
Taste Perception 2146, 2738 
Taste Stimulation 2146, 2148 
Ten (Test) [See Thematic Apperception 
Taxonomies 2917, 3462, 3820 
Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine] 
Teacher Aides [See Paraprofessional 
Personnel] 
Teacher Attitudes 3825, 3828, 3835, 
3839, 3840, 3972, 3975 
кк Education [See Also Student 
Н caching] 3824, 3827, 3831, 3839, 3842, 
Teacher Personality 3820, 3832 
Teacher Recruitment [See 
Recruitment} 
к Student Ini 3010, 3270, 
AO 3830, 3832, 3834, 3835, 3843, 3856, 
пасва Tenure [See Occupational Ten- 
on Training [See Teacher Educa- 
рән [See Also College Teachers, 
mman School Teachers, Junior 
igh School Teachers, Student Teach- 
el D. 3825, 3838, 3843, 3849, 3903, 
Teaching [See Also Computer Assisted 
Vea Educational Audiovisual 
tae Instructional Media, Lecture Me- 
one Motion Pictures (Educational), 
i pen Classroom Method, Programed 
Te Teaching Methods, Team 
tion] 300 MORS Videotape Instruc- 
3854, 3860. „ 3824, 3825, 3833, 3851, 
‘eaching (Programed) gramed 
Паслы Soke 
ae Internship [See Student Teach- 
TOR Machines [See Instructional 
5 edia, Teaching] 
E Methods [See Also Computer 
ssisted Instruction, Lecture Method, 
Mem Classroom Method, Programed 
атас епс Team Teaching 
3 Dee Videotape Instruction] 3126; 
8, 3830, 3843, 3848, 3849, 3856, 3857, 


Personnel 
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3861, 3862, 3863, 3871, 3875, 3879, 3881, 
3917, 3927, 3945 
Team Teaching Method [See Also Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 3271 
Technical Schools [See Also Schools] 
3926, 3987 
Technique (Projective Testing) [See Pro- 
poe ees Technique] 

echnique (Q Sort Testing) [See Q 
Sort Testing Techniques 
Techniques (Stereotaxic) [See Stereotax- 
ic Techniques] 
Teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Telecommunications Media 
sion Advertising] 
Telekinesis [See Psychokinesis] 


[See Televi- 


2492 
Telencephalon [See Brain, Caudate Nu- 
cleus, Central Nervous System, Cerebral 
Cortex, Hippocampus, ‘Somatosensory 


] 
Telepathy [5се Also Parapsychological 
Phenomena] 2155 
[Sec Mass Media] 


Systems 
T: Instruction [See Teaching, 


Television [See Audiovisual Communi- 
cations Media, Mass Media, Television 
Advertising] 

Television Advertising [See Also Adver- 
tising, Audiovisual Communications 


‘Temperature (Skin) [See Skin Tempera- 


Effects [See Cold Effects, 
Environmental Effects] : 
T: Lobe [See Brain, Central 
Nervous SEES m At 
Temptation lotivation, 

'ennessee l Concept Scale [See Also 
Personality Measures] 3165 
Tennis [See Recreation, Sports] 7 
Tenure (Occupational) [See Occupation- 
al Tenure] 
Terminal Cancer [See Neo) lasms] 

Ill Patients Bee Also Pa- 


tients] 2828 

Terminology wenn ) [See Psy- 
hologi erminoloj 

Territoriality [See Animal Ethology] 
Test (Achievement) [See Achievement 


pe que [See Loo Measures] 


Test (Intelligence) ‘See Intelligence 
Measures] : 
Test Administration [See Also Testing] 
4 

Tes 2465, 3290, 3679, 3113, 
3869, 3891, 3902 

Test Bias (Cultura [See Cultural Test 
bw ion [See Also Content 
Analysis (Test). Cultural Test Bias, Item 


lysis , 
Analysis (Test), Test Items, Test Relia- 
bili: ees Онду] 2109, 3191, 3399, 


4002, 4022 k 
Items [See Also Test Construction, 
Testing] 2108, 3953, 4022 


Test Reliability [Sce Also Test Construc- 


tion, Testing] 2104, 2105, 2110, 2111, 
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2112, 2127, 2450, 3168, 3210, 3290, 3319, 
3355, 3470, 3474, 3548, 3982 
Test Scores 2616, 3197, 3579, 3957, 3966 


Test Standardization [See Test Construc- 
tion, Testing] 
Test Validity [See Test Construc- 


3201, 3210, 3217, 3274, 3280, 3290, 3319, 
3384, 3399, 3973, 4031 
Disorders [See Endocrine Sexual 


syndrome See 
Endocrine Disorders, Endocrine беры 
Syn- 


Testing [See Also Content Analysis 
(Test), ‘Cultural Test Bias, Item Analysis 
(Test), Scalin (Testing), Scoring (Test- 
ing, Test A dni istration, Test Items, 
Test Reliability, Test Validity] 2240 

Testing (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 


Testing] 

Testing Methods [See Also Q Sort 
Bud Technique] 2102, 3187, 3903, 
Testosterone [See Also Hormones] 3406 


Tests [See Measurement] 
(Personality) [See Personality 


dromes] 


Tetrabenazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Serotonin Antagonists, Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 

Tetrachoric 


Correlation] 
TTetrahy: inol [See Also Alco- 
hols} 2601, 2618, 2642, 2651 
Thalamic Nuclei {See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Thalamus] 
Thalamotomy [See Neurosurgery, Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods] 
Thalamus [See Also Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Geniculate Bodies (Thala- 
mus)] 2516, 2546 
Thalidomide [See Amines, Hypnotic 
, Sedatives] 

Theatre [See Drama] 
Theft [See ‘Antisocial Behavior, Behavior 
Disorders, Crime, Shoplifting] 
Thematic оп Test [See Also 
Personality Measures, Projective Tech- 
niques] 31 7, 3188, 3372 

[See Religion] 


Correlation [See Statistical 


Theories 
3128, 3180, 3572, 4033 
Theory Formulation 863 


Theory Of Evolution 3107 
Theory Verification 2052 
Abortion [See Induced 


Abortion] 
utic [See Also Group 


Psychotherapy. Psychiatric Hospital 
Programs, Ps chotherapy] 3803 
с Social Clubs [See Psychoso- 
cial Rehabilitation] 
Бер deem E 
sychotherapeutic Techniques 
Therapist "attitudes [See Therapist Char- 


acteristics] A45 


Therapist 3225, 
3607, 3612, 3615, 3687, 3722, 3807 > 
Therapist Effectiveness [See Therapist 


Characteristics) " 
Experience [See Therapist 


Therapist E 
Characteristics] 


Loki. сыи 


Therapist Patient Interaction [See Psy- 

chotherapeutic Processes] ч 
ist Personality [See Therapist 

Characteristics] 

Therapist Trainees 3272 

Therapy [See Treatment] 

Therapy (Drug) [See Drug Dean ]. 

Therapy (Individual) [ Individual 


Psychotherapy] 
Тенка (Body) [See Body 


Temperature] 
Theta Rhythm [See Electrical Activity, 
Electroph: Siology] 
Thinking [See Also Abstraction, Cogni- 
tive Processes, Divergent Thinking, In- 
ference] 2193, 2787, 3821, 3843 
Thiopental [See Barbiturates, Hypnotic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 
Thioridazine [See Also Phenothiazine 
Derivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 2619, 
3297, 3402, 3658 
Thiothixene [See Also Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 3634, 3635, 3644, 3658 
Thirst [See Motivation] 
Thoracic Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Spinal Cord] 
Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] 
Thought Disturbances [See Also Amne- 
sia, Delusions, Fantasies (Thought Dis- 
turbances), Memory Disorders, Obses- 
sions] 3304, 3387 
Threat 2461, 2463, 3208 
Threat Postures [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Aggressive Behavior, 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 2735 
Threshold Determination 2135, 2141, 
2233, 2559, 2737, 2741, 3307 
Thresholds [See Auditory Thresholds, 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark 
Adaptation, Pain Thresholds, Sensory 
Adaptation, Visual Thresholds] 
Thrombophlebitis [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
ide guid [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
lers 
Thumbsucking [See Habits] 
Thymectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods] 
Thyroid Disorders [See Endocrine Disor- 
ders, Hyperthyroidism, Thyrotoxicosis] 
Thyroi tract [See Drugs] 
Thyroid Hormones [See "Rus Hormones] 
2636, 2654 
Thyroid Stimulating Hormone [See Thy- 
шь 

yroidectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods} zl u 
Thyrotoxicosis [See Also Endocrine Dis- 
orders] 3625 
Thyrotropic Hormone [See Thyrotropin] 
тош [See Also Hormones] 2636 


2257, 3425 E 

тте (Interresponse) [See Interresponse 

Time Disorientation [See Consci 

Рио [See Consciousness 
- Time Estimation [See Also Time P. 

tion] 2142, 2144, 2150, 2156, 3364 mr 


P ition [See Al: i ima- 
tion] 3415 [See Also Time Estima: 


~~ 
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Timers (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Timidity [See Personality Traits] 
Tiredness [See Fatigue] 
Tissues (Body) [ Also Nictitating 
Membrane, Skin (Anatomy)] 2560 
Title V Projects [See Educational Pro- 
ams, Government Pro; 
‘obacco [See Nicotine] 
Tobacco Smoking [See Also Habits] 
2580, 2616, 2883, 2930, 3337, 3593, 3682 
Tocopherols [See Vitamins] 
Tofranil [See Imipramine] 
Toilet Training Б Childrearing Prac- 


Tok Programs [See Al: 
so 
Modification] 3676, 3692, 
3709, 3804, 3818 
Tolerance [See Personality Traits] 
Tolerance (Drug) [See Dru Tolerance] 
Tolerance For Ambiguity 3059, 3212 
Tone (Frequency) [See Pitch (Frequen- 


2 
ongue 2768, 3466 
Top Level Managers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Management 
Personnel, White Collar Workers] 2962 
Topography [See Ecological Factors] 
Totalitarianism [See Political Economic 
Systems] 

‘ouch [See Tactual Perception] 
Towns [See Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments] 
Toxic Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- 
бов, Mercury Poisoning, Thyrotoxico- 


sis 
Toxic [See Alcohol 
Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 

Toxic Psychoses [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, - Syn- 
dromes] 

Toxicity 2592, 3402 

Toxicomania [See Also Mania] 3460 
Toxins [See Poisons] 

Toxoplasmosis [See Blood and Lymphat- 
ic Disorders] 


Toys 2544 

Trace (Memory) [See Memory Trace] 
Tracheal Disorders [See dius 
Tract Disorders] 


Tracking [See Also Perceptual Motor 
Processes, Rotary Pursuit, Visual Track- 
ing] 2129, 2199, 2423, 4057 

Tractotomy [See Neurosurgery, Physical 
Treatment Methods] 

ae [See Political Conserva- 
tism] 

Traffic Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] 

Traffic Control (Air) [See Air Traffic 
Control] 

Trainable Mentally Retarded [See Also 
capped; Mentally Retarded] 3478, 
Training [See Education] 

Training (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 


Methods Trainin; 
Training ( Psychology Grad) [See 
Clinical Psychology Grad Trainin; [ 


Community Mental иһ; 
[See Community Mental Health Trai! ) 


ing] 
Training (Graduate Psychology 
Graduate Psychology Eu, ш, 


XXXix 


Training (Mental Health Inservice) 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Training (Personnel) [See Per 


Training] x 
Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiat 
Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth 


Training] 
erapy ашы UD 
Tranquilizing Drugs [See Also Amitripty 
line, Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, 
Diazepam, Fluphenazine, Haloperido 
Hydroxyzine, Mesoridazine, Neurole 
Drugs, Perphenazine, Phenothiazini 
rivatives, Reserpine, Thioridazine, 1 
Senge Trifluoperazine] 2595, 364i 
i6: 

Transactional Analysis [See Psychothera- 


1 
Wranscultural Psychiatry [See Psychiat 
Transducers [See Apparatus] $ 
Transfer (Learning) 2151, 2176, 230 
2349, 2360, 2569, 2739, 2756, 2757, 388 
Transference (Psycho ибс), 
Psychotherapeutic Transference] 
Transformational Generative Gramm 
[See Grammar, гапро Linguis 
Verbal Communication н. 
Transformers (Apparatus) [See Аррага- _ 
tus] р 
Transistors (Apparatus) [See Aj 
Translocation (Chromosome) [: 
mosome Disorders, Genetic Disordi 
tion Accidents [See Mi 
Traffic Accidents] ' 
Transposition (Cognition) [See Cognit t 
Processes] 
Transsexualism [See Psychosexual 
havior, Sexual Deviations] г 
Transvestism [See Psychosexual Behav. 
ior, Sexual Deviations] Т э 
Tranylcypromine [See Also Antidepres 


sant Drugs, Monoamine Oxidase Ti 
itors] 365. -—. iaa 


Trauma (Emotional) [: 

Trauma] E 

Traumatic Neurosis [See E 

Tra See Recreation 

pees [See Also Related Теш 

3585, 3620 31 

Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 2 ] 

3611, 3622, 3635, 3667, 3721, 3800, 3! 
816 


ance Clinics, Community Mental 
Centers, Halfway Houses, Ho 
Psychiatric Clinics, Psychiatric [ospi 


Neuroleptic 


d 


Trifluoperazine [See Also N 
Drugs, Күке (550. Derivatives, Ti 


T al Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 
Trigeminal Neuralgia [See Nervous SyS- 
tem Disorders] АШ | 
Trihexyphenidyl [See Alcohols, 
Triiodothyronine [See Hormones, 
roid Hormones] sibliny 
Triplets [See Family Members, S! 


Trisomy [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders] 

Trisomy 18 [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders] 

Trisomy 21 [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders] 

Trochlear Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 
Truancy [See Behavior Disorders] 
Trust (Social Behavior) [See Also Social 
Behavior] 4054 
Tryptamine [See Amines] 
Tryptophan 2627 

Tubal Ligation [See Birth Control, Fami- 
ly Planning} 

a [See Pulmonary Tuberculo- 
sis] 
Tumors [See Neoplasms 
Turkey 2859, 3040 | 
Turners Syndrome [See Also Chromo- 
some Disorders, Endocrine Disorders, 
Endocrine Sexual Disorders, Genetic 
Disorders, Sex Chromosome Disorders, 
Syndromes] 2663 

'urnover [See Employee Turnover] 
Tutoring [See Teaching, Teaching Me- 
thods] 
Tutors [See Teachers] 
Twins [See Also Family Members, Het- 
erozygotic Twins, Monozygotic Twins, 
Siblings] 2793, 3310 
Typists [See Clerical Personnel] 
Typologies (Psychodiagnostic) [See Psy- 
chodiagnostic Typologies] 
[See Adrenergic 


Tyrosine 2584, 2608, 2612 


Drugs, 


UCS (Conditioni iti 
ШЕШ itioning) [See Unconditioned 
Ulcerative Colitis [See Gastrointestinal 
Disorders] 
Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers] 
ршен [See Also Auditory Stimula- 
am Pitch (Frequency)] 2168 
uos [See Family Members] 
Con опей Responses [See Classical 
NEU ning, Conditioning] 
кше Stent [See Also Classi- 
itioning, itioni: A 

7352, 2622. 268 ing nditioning] 2317. 
Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
ше Underachievement] 

к нме Degrees [See Educational 

5 
U 
rgraduates [See College Students] 

Underprivileged [See Disadvantaged] 
[узен [See Comprehension] 
ЕЗ ater Effects [See Also Environ- 
mensi Effects] 2172, 2205, 2226, 3999 

nderweight [See Anorexia Nervosa, 


Body Weight, S 
h iptoms] 

та i erentiated Schizophrenia [See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 
Са OF Satis Ака 2194 
3941, wiet Socialist Republics 
oe States 2271, 2849, 2852, 2854, 
Sl 857, 2859, 2861, 2863, 2913, 3073, 
0 1, 3424, 3655, 4034, 4051 
Md Industrial Workers [See Blue 
P ar Workers, Business And Industrial 
огы? 

E Mothers [See Family Members, 
Mothers, Parents] p 
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Upper Class [See Also Social Class, 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
3443 
Upper Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 
Upper Income Level [See Socioeconomic 
Status] 
Upward Bound [See Educational Pro- 
tus Government Programs] 

rban Environments See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 2794, 2876, 
2905, 3868, 3922 
Urbanization [See Social Processes] 
Urges [See Motivation] 
Uric Acid 2473 
enim [See Diagnosis, Medical Diag- 
nosis. 
Urinary Tract [See Kidneys] 
Urination [See Also Excretion] 2590, 
3291, 3343 
Urogenital Disorders [See Endocrine 
Sexual Disorders, Turners Syndrome] 
Urogenital System [See Kidneys] 


Vacationing [See Recreation] 
Vaginismus [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Function Disturbances] 
Vagotomy [See Neurosurgery, Physical 
Treatment Methods} 

Vagus Nerve [See Autonomic Nervous 
System, Cranial Nerves] 
Va Statistical) [See Statistical Va- 


2847, 2890, 2905, 2923, 2925, 3206, 3958 
'ariability (Response) [See Response 


ү: 

Variability) $ 

Variability (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 

iability] ^ 
t [See Analysis 


Variability Measurement [See . s 
Of Variance, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 


tical Measurement] 

Variable einforcement [See 
Also Reinforcement, Reinforcement 
Schedules] 2701 А 
Variable Ratio t [See Rein- 


forcement, Reinforcement Schedules] 
Variables (Statistical) [See Statistical 


jabl 
а (Seasonal) [See Seasonal Vari- 


[See Factor Analysis, 
Orthogonal Rotation, Statistical Analy- 
sis, Statistical Measurement, Statistical 


Rotation] sorders [See Cardiovascular 


зат [See d Birth Control, 
i ing] 28! 
Family Planning] i Ampheta- 


Vi " 
mine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
rine, Serotonin] 
Meenas [See see ae | 
ioi 
усы (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 


System 
ус 2138, 2219 


xl 


Verbal Communication [See Also Alpha- 
bets, Anagrams, Antonyms, Articulation 
(Speech), Consonants, Foreign Lan- 

es, Grammar, Handwriting, Homo- 
graphs, RAN Language Develop- 
ment, Letters Alphabet), Linguistics, 
Literacy, Nonstant English, Nouns, 


Numbers (Numerals), ography, 
Phonemes, Phonology, Phrases, inting 
istics, Public 


(Handwriting), Psycholinguis 
S p, Semantics, Sentence Struc- 
ture, Sentences, S| ech Characteristics, 
Speech Pauses, peech Pitch, S| ch 
Processing (Mechanical), Speech Rate, 
Speech Rhythm, Syllables, norm 
Syntax, Vocabulary, Vowels, fords 
onetic Units), Written Langua| е] 
2137, 2357, 2451, 2941, 3101, 3102, 3105, 
3112, 3117, 3119, 3122, 3131, 3135, 3371, 
3384, 3497, 3607, 3680, 3715, 3717, 3790, 
3834, 3853, 3937, 3975 
Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 


ing] 
bog Fluency [See Verbal Communica- 
tion] 
Vi See Also Nonsense 


Learning, Serial ‘Anticipation (Learn- 


ing), Serial Learning| 

2329, 2333, 2345, 2351, 2358, 2360, 2366, 

2370, 2376, 2385, 2427, 2795, 3861 

Verbal Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 

Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Social 

Reinforcement] 3834 

Verbalization [See Verbal Communica- 

tion] 

Verbs [See Grammar, Language, Lin- 

ш Verbal Communication) 
erification (Of Theories) [See Theory 

Verification) 

Vertebrates [See Baboons, Birds, Carp, 

Cats, Chickens, Cichlids, Dom Fishes, 

Frogs, Gerbils, Goats, Goldfish, Guinea 
i Lizards, М s, 
Pigeons, Primates 

Rats, 

Salamanders, Snakes, Squirrels] 

Vertigo [See Symptoms] 

itus 2151 

itus) [See Apparatus] 

Vibrotactile ids [See Cutaneous 

Sense, Tactual Perception] 

Videotape Instruction [See Also Teach- 

ing, Teachinj Methods] 3872 

yi [See Apparatus, 

Tape Recorders] 

уй [See Also Audiovisual Com- 

munications Media] 3075, 3228, 3701, 


3827 

2199, 2415, 3296 
Violence [See Also Agnes Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersona: Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 2871, 
2885, 2901, 2918, 2928, 2935, 2956 
Viral Meningitis [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 
Virginity [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
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4065. . Psycho sources: A ology 
resource catalog. Toronto, Canada: Bantam, 1973. 215 


р. $5.—Reviews books and films and includes excerpts 
from philosophers, scientists, artists, mystics, poets, 
рше film-makers, novelists, therapists, and social 
" Дш оп essential perspectives of the human condition. 
aie topics res are adolescence, religion 
чш n, sexuality, perception, cognition, an 


5 Bartley, S. Howard: (Michigan State U.) Some 
35 Ta between optometry and psychology. American 
o па! of Optometry & Archives of American Academy of 
a Roy 1973(Jul), Vol. 50(7), 521-532.— Considers 
the psychology may be defined briefly as the science of 
ae behavior of organisms, and that optometry, in 
E der the neural processes of the optic pathway and 
ру р үш brightness enhancement, has contributed to 
ur А ology. The contributions of psychology to optome- 
ibn x zd discussed and include (a) the perception of 
levi ; Y the theory of space perception; (c) adaptation 
TR brightness consistency; (d) haptic factors in 
TS to visual perception; (e) lateral asymmetry in the 
it mes (f) visual influences in tactual perception: (g) 
ERAI Шипр in the eye; (h) tiny eye movements; (i) 

ris k tereffects and sensations vs afterimages; (j) the 
spatial phoma, (k) manipulating time to produce 
tion. dc anges; and (1) the role of intermittent stimula- 

» the temporal feature of photic input—B. McLean. 


М оГ Berger, Laurence Н. & Kettlewell, Neil М. (U. 
ana) A balance panel, amplifier, and trigger device 


for nictitating membrane transducers. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 
341-343. 

4068. Brooke, E. M. (U. Lausanne, Inst. of Social & 
Preventive Medicine, Switzerland) [The presentation of 
scientific information.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 
1972, Vol. 4(6), 1141-1 150.— Discusses the proper way to 
present scientific information. The last and most impor- 
tant step in an investigation of scientific nature is the 
preparation of the results for publication. Difficulty 
inherent in the communication of results include 
financial and linguistic problems, the choice of a title, 
problems of logic, and psychological problems. Data 
which must be included in a scientific presentation are 
statistics, tables, graphs, decisions, and conclusions.—C. 
Kokkinis. 


4069. Carr, Charles. (Rosemead Graduate School of 


Psychology, Calif.) Kierkegaard: On guilt. Journal of 
Psychology & Theology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 15-21. 
—Considers guilt as а multivariate phenomenon which 
defies absolute categorization. Theologians speak of 
objective guilt, psychologists refer to guilt as feeling, and 
the variety of interpretations within these disciplines 
provides à frequently muddled understanding of the 
subject. It is therefore considered appropriate to pursue 
the study of guilt in a manner which clarifies its core 
components as a basis for depth insight. It is argued that 
Soren Kierkegaard is especially helpful in this context 
recedents for the integrative analysis of 


since he offers p 4 е а 
guilt emanating from his loyalities to Christianity and 


accurate self-understanding —J ournal abstract. 
4070. Chun, Ki-Taek; Cobb, Sidney; French, John R. 


Stanley. (U. Michigan, Inst. for Social 
retrieval of information on 


psycholog American Psychologist, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 28(7), 592—599.— Discusses the overabun- 
dance and duplication of рѕу hological measures and 
proposes à method for their retrieval. A 20% sampling of 
15 psychological published іп 1960-1969 
showed approximately 2,500 reports of new measures. It 


are never used again. The National Repository of Social 
Science Measures is described. It i 


rimary n which the measure was 
published, а description of its psychometric characteris- 
tics, and all known uses of the measure in subsequent 
research. An example of such information is appended. 
(44 ref.) —L. Gorsey. 
4071. Clifton-Everest, I. M. (Experimental Psychology 


Lab. Cambridge, England) A simple technique for 
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tracking visual fixations without restricting head move- 
—ments. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
_ 1973(ul), Vol. 5(4), 349-352.— Details methods, circui- 
_ try, calibration display design, readout, and accuracy of 
system for tracking visual fixations in the laboratory 
| without using head clamps. By obtaining and calibrating 
| movements on horizontal and vertical coordinates, the 
| exact locus of the fixation point can be tracked. 
Е 4072. Coren, Stanley & Miller, Joel. (New School for 
= Social Research) The use of photographic exposure 
. meters as photometers. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 357-360.— Notes 
_ that reasonably accurate photometric measurements for 
_ laboratory purposes can be obtained from exposure 
— meters if corrections for deviations of the photosensitive 
elements from the spectral response of the International 
Commission on lllumination's standard observer are 
made. A series of nomographs which directly convert 
exposure meter readings to log foot lamberts are 
provided for the 2 most commonly available types of 
meter. These nomographs incorporate the required 
Corrections for both source and cell characteristics. 

4073. Cronholm, James N. & Behar, Isaac. (U.S. Army 
Medical Research Lab., Experimental Psychology Div., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) A versatile, inexpensive generator of 
periodic visual stimuli. Vision Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
13, 1383-1385. 

4074. Engle, T. L. & Snellgrove, Louis. Psychology: 
Its principles and applications. (6th ed.). New York, 
N.Y.: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974. ix, 535 р. 

4075. Fedorishin, B. A. (Inst. of Psychology, Kiev, 
USSR) [Apparatus for psychological research LUCH- 
68.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 
155-157.—Describes an apparatus for individual S use 
that permits the presentation of stimuli and recording of 
Tesponses in studies of perception, thinking, problem 
solving, attention, memory, sensorimotor acts, informa- 
tion processing, and other areas. Stimuli are presented by 
means of a slide projector. The mode of stimulus 
presentation may be controlled by either E or S or made 
а function of the correctness of response. The recording 
component records total duration of a response, its 
components, the sequence of responses in time, and the 
number and location of errors in the sequence of 
Tesponses.—L. Zusne. 

4076. Freeman, John H. & Kronenfeld, Jerrold E. (U. 
California, Riverside) Problems of definitional depen- 
dency: The case of administrative intensity. Social 
Forces, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), 108-121.—Argues that in 
the process of defining their variables, researchers often 
produce dependencies between them by redundantly 
including component variables. The result is that a null 
hypothesis of "no relationship” cannot be tested by 
Comparing the observed correlation with zero. The 
potentially misleading consequences of this practice are 
discussed ina detailed analysis of 24 studies in the size of 
erganization-administrative intensity literature. Sugges- 
tions are made for dealing with the problem. (34 ref.)—S. 
Blackman. 

4077. Graumann, Carl F. (U. Heidelberg, W. German- 
У) The state of psychology: Il. International Journal of 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 7(3), 199-2 .— Reports that the 
number of graduate students quadrupled in Western 
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Germany during the decade 1959-1969 while the number 
of psychological institutes increased from 22-39, Heavy 
administrative demands and increased teaching loads in 
universities have led to an emergency with respect to 
providing responsible training. It is suggested that unless 
regulations for educational reform are coupled with the 
means for their adequate realization, scientific psycholo- 
By may not survive in the German Federal Republic. 
Since no institution in the German Federal Republic has 
exact numbers of employed psychologists or of positions 
considered to be the province of psychologists, it is hard 
to assess the demand for psychologists. Psychologists in 
the German Federal Republic have up to now failed to 
inform the public effectively and thoroughly about their 
work. It is concluded that the social relevance of 
psychology must be considered not only on a metatheor- 
etical level, but also and above all with respect to what 
society demands of the field and what psychology can 
contribute to society.—E. Gavin. 

4078. Hammes, John A. (U. Georgia) Beyond freedom 
and dignity: Behavioral fixated delusion? Journal of 
Psychology & Theology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 8-14.—Re- 
sponds to Skinner's premise that the traditional concept 
of autonomous man, one who has freedom and dignity, | 
is unscientific by behavioristic data. Skinner's theoretical 
assumptions which he relates to the data are criticized, 
rather than the data themselves. The latter are compati- 
ble with both traditional and Skinnerian views and do 
not prove or disprove either. Arguments are presented 
showing the inadequacies of Skinner's view as well as the 
strengths of the traditional view that man does have 
freedom and dignity.—Journal abstract. 

4079. Janzen, Henry L. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, | 
Canada) An investigation of the integral nature of the | 
Soviet concept of set. /nternational Journal of Psycholo- | 
gy, 1972, Vol. 7(4) 207-218.—Used 186 Canadian 

i i he notion of 
university Ss (mean age Uznadze to study t 
“ы” ` ; Uznadze. 2 

set" as described in the theory of D. N. Uz mut 
basic concepts of his theory are defined operational ie 
(a) objectification, revealed in spoken and wri ш 
language; and (b) personality, revealed through PPPE 
priate tests (the Eysenck Personality Inventory 2 d 
MMPI). Writing about a given general topic that a nos | 
maximum personal expression revealed speech per ii | 
ance. Gathering "set" data involved individual (ere | 
according to the procedure Uznadze described р gal 
Factor analysis of personality, language, Ex Е 
measures revealed 8 interpretable factors. Results р he 
vide small support of Uznadze’s contention He j 
integral nature of set. (French summary) (27 ref. 
Gavin. 
4080. Kimble, Daniel P. (U. Oregon) Psychiol o “2 
biological science. Pacific Palisades, Calif.: Gooey 

1973. xviii, 227 p. Я 

4081. Morgan, Clifford Т. (U. Texas, Austin) i ие | 
introduction to psychology. New York, N.Y.: Mc 
Hill, 1974. xii, 418 p. $5.95. icine, 

4082. Patten, Bank M. (Baylor Coll. of Medi 
Houston, Tex.) Visually mediated thinking: A nile 
the case of Albert Einstein. Journal of Learning k brief 
ties, 1973(Aug), Vol. 6(7), 415—420.— Presents 2 to the 
biography of Albert Einstein with special attentio ating 
visual methods of problem solving used in form 
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his theories of relativity. It is noted that Einstein had a 
disability in verbal thinking which contrasted sharply 
with his visual and spatial abilities. (19 ref.) 

4083. Pirov, G. D. [Psychological research in 
Bulgaria.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 
19(3), 169-173.— Presents а brief survey of the history of 
psychology in Bulgaria before 1944. The development of 
and current investigations in psychology in Bulgaria are 
also reviewed. (79 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

4084. Popescu-Neveanu, Paul. (U. Bucharest, Roma- 
nia) [Determinism and the problems of laws and 
explanations in psychology.] (Fren) Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales-Serie de Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(1), 
11-26.—Presents a critical review of the bases of 
scientific psychology. The presence of necessary corre- 
spondences between psychological processes and beha- 
vioral laws is asserted. Given the diversity of such laws, 
their organization in hierarchical systems is described. It 
is noted that the operation of the laws can be contradic- 
tory although explanatory models usually assume the 
coordination of psychological laws.—C. Mayo. 

4085. Roazen, Paul (Ed.). (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Sigmund Freud. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1973. vi, 186 p.—Presents a general introduc- 
tion to and 10 articles on Freud’s major concepts and 
their impact on modern psychology and other social 
Sciences. Papers include Talcott Parson's discussion of 
the superego in social systems theory, Herbert Marcuse's 
critique of neo-Freudian revisionism, and Erik Erikson's 
consideration of psychoanalysis and problems of identi- 
ty, hatred, and nonviolence. 

à 4086. Roşca, Al. (U. “Babeş-Bolyai,” Cluj, Romania) 

urrent state of psychology in Romania. Revue Rou- 
meme des Sciences Sociales-Serie de Psychologie, 1913, 

ol. 17(1), 3-10.—Reports that research in pedagogical 
Piychology predominates and centers on the acquisition 
үле concepts and the development of creative 
sn ing. In psychophysiology, work emphasizes atten- 
у, thinking, language, and learning. Recent renewed 
aces in social psychology is oriented to industrial 
ле and group problem solving. New laboratories have 
VAST established in industrial units. A national confer- 
of р cosponsored by the Association of Psychologists 
Sock А (established іп 1964) and the Academy of 

m and Political Science (established in 1970).—C. 

4087. Sackett, Gene P.; Stephenson, Edward & 
Pim Gerald C. (U. Washington) Digital data 
n dd m systems for observing behavior in laborato- 
d ield settings. Behavior Research Methods & 
КОШО ОЕ 1973(Jul, Vol. 5(4), 344-348.—De- 

ДҮК commercially available systems for coding 
nas is events occurring in real time. Numerous 
be Бу асе enable cassette-stored information to 
ааг" into computer, keypunch, Teletype punch, or 

ils printer and extracted by hand or computer. 
т ms encountered in the use of digital observation 

ystems are discussed. 
зир 38. Scheinfeld, Amram. (Columbia U) Twins and 
fos ins. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 1973. 292 p. $2.25. 
lological a book for twins and their parents on the 
twin. Minen and psychological aspects of being à 
ity problems and mental traits of twins are 


considered. "Supertwins" (i.e., triplets, quadruplets, anc 
quintuplets) are also discussed. 

4089. Schneeman, N. [Body, existence, theology: 
Reflexions with regard to the anthropological and 
theological relevancy of the structure of our bodily - 
constitution.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 
15(2), 125-148.— Discusses modern French phenomeno- 
logical findings concerning the function of the human 
body as a reflection of the objective world. Examples are - 
presented from biology, anthropology, and psychology 
relating the fundamental attitudes of the individual with 
corresponding physical characteristics. (French summa- 
ry) (63 ref.) 

4090. Singer, June. Boundaries of the soul: The 
practice of Jung's psychology. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Anchor, 1973. xxxv, 479 p. $2.95. 

4091. Smith, Neilson F. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Rockville, Md.) Who should do minority 
research? Social Casework, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(7) 
393-397.— Reviews and critically analyzes 3 assumptions 
supporting the position that valid research in the area of 
minority concerns can only be executed by minority 
researchers. These assumptions are that valid minority 
research requires a researcher who has full membership 
in a minority culture; that minority affiliation is essential 
in order that the investigators be free of transcultural 
biases; and that minority status is necessary for the 
researcher to be accepted by the minority community. 
Although it is conceded that past minority research has 
been poor and needing revision, it is concluded that 
these assumptions are singularly unpersuasive. The 
alternative solutions offered are that more stringent 
controls be placed on the scientific method; that the 
minority community have further controls on the 
research; and that non-minority researchers make use of 

resentatives from the minority community to assist in 
understanding certain phenomena.—M. W. Linn, 

4092. Sullivan, David S. & Deiker, Thomas E. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Subject-experimenter percep- 
tions of ethical issues in human research. American 
Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 28(7), 587-591.—Measured 
attitudes of 400 psychologists and 357 undergraduates to 
4 hypothetical experiments with controversial design 
characteristics: (a) experimentally induced stress, (b) 
experimental pain, (c) manipulation of self-esteem, and 
(d) prompted unethical behavior. Demographic informa- 
tion for students (sex, major, number of psychology 
courses taken, and number of experiments participated 
in) and for psychologists (number of submitted and 

ublished articles, amount of research with human Ss, 
and use of the designs in question) was obtained. Results 
show that psychologists gave а stricter interpretation of 
the ethical issues than did students and the most negative 
rating to the experimental stress study. Students found 
the pain and unethical behavior designs the most 
distasteful. None of the demographic variables were 
found to be significant. An additional result was that 
71% of the psychologists returned the questionnaire 
within 30 days, showing a high level of interest in the 
study. (22 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

4093. Sweetland, Anders. (Rand Corp., Saigo, Viet- 
nam) Comparing random with non-random sampling 
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methods. Los Angeles, Calif.: Rand Corp., P-4826, 1972. 
4 p. 
sE "d Toa. Wallace, R. Frank. (U. California, San Diego) A 
multifunction multirange interval timer. Behavior Re- 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 
80-381.—Presents details and circuitry for an interval 
limer which uses a gearing system to allow selection of 
one of several time ranges. The versatile circuit elimi- 
nates the need for a costly stockpile of different-range 
timers. 
. 4095. Wejland, Andrzej. [Communication and the 
informational situation of research in empirical social 
“research: Exposition of the concept of supplier of 
-information.] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 1972, Vol. 
_ (47), 41-62.—Reviews the basic methods of gathering 
_ data in the behavioral sciences. The deficiencies in each 
- procedure are identified and suggestions listed for 
- overcoming them. 
4096. Үагоѕһеуѕкії, M. С. (USSR Academy of 
- Sciences, Inst. of History of the Natural Sciences & 
. Technology, Moscow) [Categorical analysis of the 
development of psychological knowledge.] (Russ) Vo- 
prosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 15-31.—Dis- 
cusses the problem of working out a methodology for the 
identification of invariants in the development and logic 
of the evolution and revolution in psychological thought. 
A critical analysis is presented of attempts to solve this 
- problem in terms of contrasting conceptual pairs 
_ (Allport, Murphy, Coan), paradigms (Palermo), prescrip- 
tions (Watson), and others. As an alternative, the 
identification of a system of categories, principles, and 
problems that forms an invariant core of psychology (a 
“categorical network”) is suggested. The logic of devel- 
_ opment of psychological science is reflected in the 
transformation of the categorical order and of its 
components. The transformation does not occur sponta- 
neously but under the influence of economic, political, 
and ideological factors. The differentiation between the 
theoretical and categorical changes in scientific thought 
permits the identification of aims and programatic 
. attitudes in the different schools and approaches as well 
as in their function in the development of science. 
(English summary) (19 ref.)—L. Zusne. 
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4097. Abbott, Robert D. & Harris, Louise. (California 
— State U., Fullerton) Social desirability and psychometric 
Characteristics of the Personal Orientation Inventory. 
- Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), 
_ Vol. 33(2), 427-432. Studied the relationship between 
items and scales of the Personal Orientation Invento 
(POI). 3 groups of Ss were employed. Group 1 Ss (24 
males and 24 females) rated Social Desirability Scale 
Value (SDSV) of the 2 alternatives making up each 
oe POI um Group 2 Ss (22 males and 30 
emales) naive to self-actualization theory res; 
POI and the items in the Edward's Socal Hesrabilty 
Scale. Group 3, not necessarily naive to self-actualization 
theory, replicated Group 2. Results show a correlation of 
approximately .74 between Ss choosing “A” alternative 
and the differences in the SDSV’s of the alternatives. 
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Thus, about 50% of the variance in item responses can be 
accounted for by basing a prediction on the difference in 
the SDSV's of the 2 alternatives. The implication of these 
results is discussed.—R. W. Covert. 

4098. Bart, William M. & Krus, David J, (U. 
Minnesota) An ordering-theoretic method to determine 
hierarchies among items. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 291-300 —De- 
scribes ordering theory which has as its primary intent 
either the testing of hypothesized hierarchies among 
items, or the determination of hierarchies among items. 
Response patterns for bivalued items are viewed as 
atoms in a boolean algebra with as many generators as 
there are items being considered. An ordering is the 
union of the obtained items and indicates the logical 
relationships among the items and does not make any 
assumption about linearity. The problems of finding an 
appropriate statistical test for ordering theory are 
discussed. An example, consisting of the administration 
of a 12-item rating scale of guilt in embarrassing 
situations being administered to 15 undergraduates, is 
presented. Results are discussed along with several other 
uses of ordering theory. (20 ref.)—R. W. Covert. M 

4099. Betz, Nancy E. & Weiss, David J. An empirical 
Study of computer-administered two-stage ability 
testing. Minneapolis, Міпп.: О. Minnesota, RR No. 73- 
4, 1973. 49 р.—1п a study with undergraduates, a 2-stage 
adaptive test of ability produced a more normal 
distribution curve and had better test-retest reliability 
than the conventional linear ability test. Suggestions for 
improving the 2-stage testing strategy are presented. 

4100. Eisler, Hannes & Montgomery, Henry. (U. 
Stockholm, Sweden) On theoretical and realizable ideal 
conditions in psychophysics: Magnitude and category 
scales and their relation. Góreborg Psychological Reports, 
1972, Vol. 2(16), 21 p.—Attempted to construct an 
"ideal" case for magnitude estimation and су 
rating scales (і.е., the case where Weber functions m 
linear and constant for the 2 scales, respectively). db 
stimuli (white noise) were spaced between M 
according to 2 criteria: equal response ambiguity (E tick 
and equal discriminability (ED). Os (N = 16) PE 
pated in 3 group and 12 individual magnitude att 
category estimation experiments with these 2 ЗР КЕША 
was found that the ERA spacing approximated the i in 
case well for both Weber functions and the ED арав 
only for the Weber function of the category sca [е 
general psychophysical differential етшш ЖЕШ 
good prediction of the category scales from the BA 
tude scales and the Weber functions. Data ШЫ s 
distinction between phenotypic (empirical) and Hp 
ic Weber functions analogous e “real” and “idea 
in physics. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. à 

"iot. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) Homogeneity 5 
sample and of test responses. Educational & Psyc! T oe 
cal Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 239-253 Tei 
ed the hypothesis that homogeneous S grov P indices 
produce test responses with better һоторепе! le HEC 
than those of the parent sample from which uc 
drawn. One-sex groups were compared ой UE 
Broups. For each sex, groups formed on the ur 
similarity on biographical data factors were Due 
the corresponding one-sex groups. For males, 
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groups on Rotter’s I-E Scale and on that scale in 
conjunction with Social Approval were compared to the 
one-sex groups of males. Data on 15 test scales were 
examined. There was no general tendency for the more 
homogeneous S groups to have better homogeneity 
indices. A few differential effects were observed, | group 
having better or worse indices than 1 or more groups 
within the same classification. These latter effects tended 
{о be associated with particular indices. It is suggested 
that the results were due not to general reactions to tests 
and being tested, but rather to greater consensus on the 
meaning of individual items.—Journal summary. 

4102. Jorgensen, Carl C. (U. California, Davis) IQ 
tests and their educational supporters. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(1), 33-40.—IQ tests are used to 
judge the mental capabilities of black Americans, a fact 
which places a tremendous ethical responsibility on those 
involved in IQ test research and administration. It is 
argued that most IQ test developers and administrators 
have abrogated this responsibility by ignoring clear 
cultural and racial biases in the content, administration, 
and interpretation of IQ tests. The validity of present IQ 
tests for measuring the intelligence of black Americans is 
examined. It is concluded that such tests have little 
validity, and the issue facing contemporary psychologists 
is why the discipline should continue to condone their 
use in black communities.—Journal abstract. 

4103. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Power scores estimated by item 
characteristic curves. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 219-224.—Describes а 
method for estimating power scores that would have 
peen obtained if the students had had enough time to 
inish. 21 students were administered a 90-item standard 
verbal aptitude test in less than the allotted time. Item 
parameters for the test were estimated from a convenient 
NOD of 994 students. The ability parameter of each of 
ud 21 mistimed students was estimated from his 
i ponses, ignoring any unanswered items at the end of 

е test. The mathematical model for estimating the 
pones scores is presented along with its assumptions and 

"mm preliminary empirical checks—R. W. Covert. 
Муй . Macready, George B. & Merwin, Jack С. (U. 
їл Homogeneity within item forms in domain 
Жее 5 à testing. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
ee 973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 351-360.—Studied the 
und 9f the relationships found in domain-referenced 
Shee items within item forms and how these 
[ГҮ ae ae compare with an ideal case for diagnostic 
Hy it ich, if a person gets 1 item within an item form 
ыны B he would get all items within the item form 
Youth c s were 91 corpsmen from 5 randomly chosen 
LE onservation Centers. Each S was administered а 
Sch ens on the multiplication of whole numbers 
таа been generated from 25 item forms based on 
I categories. Results show that, in most cases, 
uu Ree which generate items of moderate difficulty 
REIN used to obtain relatively homogeneous sets of 
Ss. os difficulty for a defined population of 
lios Mi nem forms provide sets, of items superior to 
Sere n would be expected if item difficulties alone 

Sed to group items into sets.—R. W. Covert. 
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self, and (d) social self. Generally, results indicate that 
self concept is a complex entity made up of many 
constructs, the validity of which is dependent upon the 
measurement procedure.—R. W. Covert. 

4106. Moore, Michael. (U. California, Davis) Ambiva- 
lence in attitude measurement. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 481-483. 
—Replicated the moderator effect of ambivalence on 
attitude measurement. A modified form of the Attitude 
Toward Capital Punishment scale was administered to 
105 undergraduates. Scale values for attitude statements 
were obtained along with ambivalence scores for each S. 
The overall correlation. between net attitude toward 
capital punishment and whether or not a student would 
vote to have capital punishment reinstated was .34. 
However, when the group was divided into 2 groups 
according to their ambivalence score, the group classified 
as highly ambivalent was far less predictable than the 
group whose ambivalence score was low.—R. W. Covert. 

4107. Ogilvie, Bruce C. & Tutko, Thomas. (California 
State U., Counseling Center, San Jose) Motivation and 
psychometric approach in coaching. In J. E. Kane (Ed.), 
Psychological aspects of physical education and sport. 
London, England: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972. x, 237 

.— Discusses the use of psychological tests in determin- 
ing individual tait and motivational differences in 
athletes. Characteristics of standard tests are reviewed 
and recommendations for interpretation of scores are 
offered. 

4108. Overall, John E. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, 
Galveston) Comparison of error rates associated with 
alternative MMPI profile classification schemes. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
33(2), 255-266.—Compares 3 sets of. classification 
prototypes using a computer program which makes use 
of the multivariate normal probability density function 
that has been adapted for specific use in assigning 
MMPI profiles among various diagnostic groups. Proto- 

rofiles were recorded in Т score form for all 
subscales with the exception of the masculinity-feminini- 
scale. А sample of 460 patients from both a state 
hospital and private patients served as Ss. Results reveal 
that code type patterns are more representative of the 
underlying group structure in the MMPI measurement 
space than are prototype profiles derived as means for 
clinical populations.—R. W. Covert. 

4109. Stewart, Thomas R. (U. Colorado, Inst. of 
Behavioral Science) The linear model in attitude 
measurement: An example and some comments. Educa- 
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tional & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
33(2), 285-290.—Demonstrated the use of the linear 
model for attitude measurement, emphasizing the valida- 
tion of the regression weights by comparing them with 
traditional and more direct measures of attitude. 24 
- undergraduates made judgments about a set of 70 
attitude profiles. Each profile consisted of 4 scales 
(church, capital punishment, drinking, and college 
fraternities) which had been rated on a scale from 1-6. Ss 
- indicated their judgments of each profile by checking a 
_ number of 4 criterion scales which included (a) accept 
- the hypothetical person as an intimate friend, (b) admire 
him, (c) gossip with him, and (d) criticize him. Separate 
multiple regression analyses were computed for each 
person with the attitude profiles as predictors and the 
_ evaluations of those profiles as criteria. Beta weights for 
- each person of the 4 profile scales were correlated with 
attitude scale scores and self ratings. Results are 
presented in a multitrait-multimethod matrix.—R. W. 
Covert. 

4110. Webb, Allen P. (U. Southern California) A 
comment on Walker and Walker's ““А caution of the use 
of the WAIS.” Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 
360. 


Test Construction & Validation 


4111. Andrulis, Richard S. (American College of Life 
Underwriters, Bryn Mawr, Pa.) Construct validation of a 
standardized achievement test. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 499-503. 
= Analyzed the underlying content and cognitive dimen- 
Sions in a standardized achievement test in the area of 
lite and health insurance. 5,834 Ss took the 100-item 

_ Chartered Life Underwriter (CLU) examination, which 
- had 3 response types. Item and test statistics were 
compared for each of the total and the 5 subtests, A 
factor analysis was performed on all 10 items and a 
multiple discriminant analysis was carried out on all 
. items. Results from the item analysis and test statistics 
seem to indicate differences in test performance due to 
response format, although with the exception of 1 
subtest, reliabilities seemed to be relatively high. Factor 
analysis yielded 24 factors which accounted for 37.3% of 
the variance. Of the 24 factors, 5 were clearly identifia- 
ble. The Multiple Discriminal Analysis results indicate 
_ that only 20 of the 100 items differentiated between 3 
groups. In general, results do not indicate a clear 
Construct pattern to the test.—R. W. Covert. 
4112. Burhenne, Diane P.; Kaschak, Ellyn & Schwebel, 
Andrew 1. (Ohio State U.) The effect of altering the 
administration procedure on four WAIS subtests. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 33(3), 663-668.—Tested the hypothesis that Ss 
would perform better on the WAIS when they were 
made aware of exactly what kind of response was sought 
and when the testing procedure was structured to 
Support thoughtfulness on their part. 17 male and 16 
female undergraduates were divided into 2 groups, one 
which received the standard administration instructions 
and the second received the experimental directions. 
Results indicate that when Ss were instructed about what 
was being asked for in a test and directed to be 
thoughful, they performed at a higher level on 3 of the 4 
WAIS subtests.—R. W. Covert. 
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4113. Butzow, John W. & Williams, Clarence М, (U. 
Maine, Orono) The content and construct validation of 
the academic-vocational involvement scale. Educational 
& Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 
495-498.—Compiled construct and context validity 
evidence for the Academic-Vocational Involvement 
Scale (AVIS), a test of vocational choice using the 
semantic differential technique. Items were randomly 
selected from the 156 AVIS items and administered to 
196 undergraduates. Each item was rated on 40 bipolar 
adjectival scales. Scale ratings were factor analyzed using 
the Varimax criterion. Following the factor analytic 
study, the complete set of AVIS items was administered 
to another population of 800 undergraduates. The 
responses of 74 were randomly selected for grouping 
analysis. Factor analysis data yielded 3 factors which 
accounted for most of the variance. Grouping analysis 
separated the sample into 2 groups. One group showed 
high ratings relating to mathematical-oriented empirical 
research and the other group showed substantial ratings 
on items relating to social amelioration. In general, the 
data support the validity of the AVIS.—R. W. Covert. 

4114. Coulter, M. A. (National Inst. for Personnel 
Research, Johannesburg, S. Africa) The effect of 
omissions on the reliability of multiple choice tests. 
Psychologia Africana, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(1), 53-64.—Con- 
siders the effects on internal consistency when some 
testees do not answer certain items of a multiple choice 
test. 2 assumptions are made about the distribution of 
the omissions over the response alternatives: (a) omis- 
sions have the same distribution as the observed 
responses and (b) omissions have a uniform distribution. 
Formulas are given for the estimation of the corrected 
reliability —Journal abstract. 

4115. Healey, Bernard J. (Repatriation Hosp., Bun- 
doora, Victoria, Australia) Pilot study on the applicabili 
ty of the Music Preference Test of Personality. Journa 
of Music Therapy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 3625 
gated the validity and reliability of the factors ош, 
in the Cattell апа Eber Music Preference Test o 
Personality. Ss were 19 21—62 yr old staff members ws 
48 27-64 yr old psychiatric patients with poor ртовда ие 
Results of test-retest reliability did not conflict M Я 
reliability claims made in the Music Preference dich 
Manual which stated that the only factors for g^ d 
insufficient reliability had been obtained were 2,9, Ka d 
10. Patient-staff comparisons, however, showed mA 
departures from the claims made in the таш ze 
more research into the effectiveness of the ES 
Preference Test as a diagnostic tool is suggested.—F. © 
Triggs. л 
416, Herold, Edward S. (U. Guelph. MENT 
Canada) А dating adjustment scale for college stu! s d 
Adolescence, 1973(Spr), Vol. 8(29), 31-607 сопа á 
and evaluated a scale of dating adjustment. Data ir d 
questionnaire administered to single, white freshmen у 
sophomores at Iowa State University were апау ү 
each sex, separately, resulting in 2 subsamples e 
of 200 males and 130 females. Analysis of data a ü n 
that the scale of dating adjustment had КЕ Ыз 
reliability. The concurrent validity of the sca Dune 
supported when 4 indicators of direct dating ехре 
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were found to be significantly related to the scale scores. 
(15 ref.)—A. B. Warren. 

4117. Knapp, Robert R. & Comrey, Andrew L. Further 
construct validation of a measure of self-actualization. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 33(2), 419-4. .—Conducted a study to reconfirm 
the finding that self-actualization is related to emotional 
stability and to extend the examination of concurrent 
validity of the Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) as a 
measure of self-actualization to specific subscales. The 
other instrument used was the Comrey Personality Scales 
(CPS). Ss were 84 volunteers from a large southern 
California university. Intercorrelations between the 10 
scales from the CPS and the 12 scales from POI are 
presented and discussed. Results generally confirm a 
number of hypotheses regarding the relationship of 
scales measuring self-actualization to major personality 
dimensions, In addition, it is concluded that the CPS and 
POI as total instruments are measuring somewhat 
different aspects of the personality-value domain.—R. 
W. Covert. 

4118, Miles, J. (U. Newcastle, New South Wales, 
Australia) Eliminating the guessing factor in the 
multiple choice test. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1973(Fal), Vol. 33(3), 637-651.—Conducted 2 
experiments which suggest that signal detection theory 
provides a useful approach to eliminating the guessing 
problem in multiple choice tests. Signal detection theory 
a first summarized. In Exp I, 2 forms of a verbal test 
tee items each) were administered twice toa sample of 
ү s їп a slow learners’ class in high school. In Exp Il, 2 
ШИ of a nonverbal test (60 items each) were adminis- 
a 2 65 high school students. Results show that the 
es it the signal detection model for both experiments. 
ү € index of signal detectability measures is considered 
оа reliable estimates of the relevant ability 
рше by a guessing factor. Other specific 

ngs are discussed and their implications for practical 
use explored.—R. W. Covert. 
е Nugent, James; Covert, Robert W. & Chansky, 
Stu med (Temple U.) Factor analysis of the Runner 
PEG: of Attitude Patterns Interview Form (1970 
1 M1380, Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
REN Vol. 33(2), 491-494.—Assessed the factorial 
UN yat the Runner Studies of Attitude Patterns by 
Odes. S E original scales with empirically determined 
Resuli. yere 435 female and 358 male undergraduates. 
aan z the minimum residual factor analysis indicate 
ear of the 14 empirically derived factors were similar 

4120. се. to those hypothesized.—R. W. Covert. 

Siete oh, K. C. (Inst. of Education, Singapore) 
B) in th леш form: A validation study. Psycholo- 
the Valid 'chools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 316-320.— Describes 
by Feld ps of a sentence completion form developed 
Brita usen, et al. Ss were 170 2nd-yr boys from 3 

e from 2 northern cities in England. 
Railway Nakur, G. P. & Thakur, Manju. (Ministry of 

а Reseach, Designs & Standards Organization, 

mates of айа) Some Indian data on reliability esti- 
ED orms A and B of the EPI. Journal of 
ЕИ Assessment, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 372-314. 
UIS mined the stability coefficients and alternate 
reliabilities of the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
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(EPI; Forms A and B) over 6 wks with 35 male and 3: 
female Indian university students. The stability estimates 
and alternate forms reliability of the extraversion-in! 
oversion, neuroticism, and lie scales ranged from .60 t 
92 and .56 to .80, respectively. It is concluded that th 
EPI may be used safely for personality measurement in 
India.—Journal abstract. 

4122. Webb, Sam C. (Georgia Inst. of Technology) 
Convergent-discriminant validity of a role oriented 
interest inventory. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
ment, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 441-451.—Assessed the 
validity of the Inventory of Religious Activities and _ 
Interests (IRAI) for predicting for theological school _ 
students 3 sets of interest measures that reflect aspects of 
training in theological school. These include interest in 
formal course work and field work, and an estimate of 
emphasis desired for activities currently engaged in. 
Data were reported for 2 samples, the Ist including 171 
males enrolled in 7 theological schools and the 2nd 
including 98 males enrolled in Concordia Theological — 
Seminary. Correlation coefficients were computed for _ 
the 3 sets of criterion variables and IRAI scores. The 
resulting matrices were factor analyzed using the 
multimethod procedure followed by a Varimax rotation. _ 
Factor matrices containing 10 factors are presented and 
discussed for both samples, along with a discussion of 
convergent and discriminant validity.—R. W. Covert. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


4123. Arnold, J. C. & Briley, T. S. (Virginia Polytech- 
nic Inst.) A distribution free test for extreme reactions. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 33(2), 301—309.— Discusses а statistical test based on 


normal approxi 
small samples, is 2 
along with a brief discussion of the results. 
4124. Child, Dennis. (U. 
essentials of factor analysis. 
Rinehart & Winston, 1970. viii, 107 p. : н 
4125. Clyde, Dean J. (Clyde Computing Service, — 
Miami, Fla.) Understanding statistical analysis in 


iatry. hiatric Annals, 1972(Dec), Vol. 2(12), 
psychiatry. Psyc ij б СОЙ, 


statistical analysis of psychia 
analysis, canonical correlation, 


physicians are qualified statisticians, most psychiatrie 
investigators will need the help of a statistical consultant 
in analyzing research data. Suggestions are offered for 
selecting such а consultant.—I. Davis. > 

4126. Diamond, James. (U. Pennsylvania) On growth 
measurement: A reminder. Educational & Psychological: 
Measurement, 1973(Fal), Vol. 33(3), 587-589.—Suggests 
a method of measuring gain which has not been used in 
accountability studies. The method makes use of the 
least-squares regression of true gain or observed gain. 
The derivation of the equation is presented, and 
implications for its use are discussed. 

4127. Edgington, Eugene S. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada) Estimating the population mean from a one- 
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‘Stage cluster sample. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1973(Fal), Vol. 33(3), 607-61 1.—Describes 
cluster sampling and its properties. Sources of bias with 
regard to estimating the means based on clustered 
samples are discussed. An example of these biases is 
- shown along with a method of estimating the means in a 
“nonbiased way. 

4128. Fleiss, Joseph L. & Cohen, Jacob. (Columbia 

U.) The equivalence of weighted kappa and the 
intraclass correlation coefficient as measures of relia- 
bility. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 

1973(Fal), Vol. 33(3), 613-619.—Establishes the property 
that if Vij = (c-j)' (У, j denotes the disagreement weight 
in the weighted Kappa formula) and if the variables can 
be scaled 1 and 2, then irrespective of the marginal 
distributions, weighted Kappa is identical with the 
intraclass correlation coefficient in which the mean 
differences between the raters is included as a compo- 
nent of variability. A discussion of this property is 

presented along with an example.—R. W. Covert. 

4129. Games, Paul A. (Pennsylvania State U.) Type IV 
errors revisited. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
80(4), 304-307.—Regards J. R. Levin and L. A. Maras- 
cuilo's (see PA, Vol. 49:5774) conception of Type IV 
errors in an analysis of variance as a dubious contrib- 
ution since most of the examples they cite as errors are 
reasonable procedures. Their use of interaction estimates 
rather than simple effect tests on cell means is opposed 

_ Since such estimates involve subtraction of meaningless 
main effects and, therefore, become meaningless them- 
selves. 

4130. Gocka, Edward F. (Veterans Administration 
"Ноѕр., Predictive & Evaluative Models Research Lab., 
Sepulveda, Calif.) Tolerance intervals vs. confidence 
intervals. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 33(3), 603-605.—Notes that tolerance 
intervals differ from confidence intervals in the sense 

- that they give the limits within which we expect a 
_Prestated proportion of target population of Ss to lie with 
respect to some measurable variable. The formulas for 
both coefficients are presented and compared, An 
example illustrates the practical differences in the 2 types 
оѓ intervals. 
: 4131. Gocka, Edward F. (Veterans Administration 
| Hosp., Predictive & Evaluative Models Research Lab, 
- Sepulveda, Calif.) Stepwise regression for mixed mode 
- predictor variables. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 319325. —Presents a 
. method for entering mixed-mode data into the ordinary 
Stepwise regression routines by replacing the multiple 
vectors of a categorical variable with a single vector 
composed of predicted values. The predicted values are 
obtained by regressing the dependent variable against 
each of the categorical variables respectively. 2 examples 
are presented, the Ist based on 30 patients under 
intensive group therapy for depression and 30 under 
limited treatment. Postdepression scores were regiessed 
on the predepression scores and the attendent residuals 
were used as a measure of change. Predicted values in 
terms of this criterion were obtained uniquely for the 
categorical variable age and blocks. These 2 vectors were 
combined with treatment group, marital status, and test- 
taking attitude, and a stepwise regression procedure was 
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carried out. Results compared with previous data show 
that when mixed mode methods are used, a slight 
increase in the F values are found.—R. W. Covert, 

4132. Gorsuch, Richard L. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers, John F. Kennedy Center for Research on 
Education & Human Development) Using Bartlett's 
Significance Test to determine the number of factors to 
extract. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 361-364.—Documents the effects 
of applying Bartlett's test of residuals (BTR) continually 
to determine the appropriate number of factors in factor 
analysis. 2 sets of Monte Carlo data were employed to 
test the usefulness of BTR. The Ist set of data was based 
on artificial sample correlation matrices which satisfied 
the factor analytic model. The number of variables was 
either 12 or 16 and N was 100 or 1,500. Application of 
the BTR severely overestimated the number of factors in 
every case. A 2nd set of data was analyzed which had 
either 20 or 40 variables and N’s of either 100 or 500. 
Again, results of applying BTR misrepresented the 
correct number of factors.—R. W. Covert. 

4133. Gross, Alan L. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
Prediction in future samples studied in terms of the 
gain from selection. Psychometrika, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
38(2), 151-172.—Defines the gain from selection (GS) as 
the standardized average performance of a group of Ss 
selected in a future sample using a regression equation 
derived on an earlier sample. Expressions for the 
expected value, density, and distribution function (DF) 
of GS are derived and studied in terms of sample size, 
number of predictors, and their prior distribution 
assigned to the population multiple correlation. The DF 
of GS is further used to determine how large sample size» 
must be so that with probability .90 (.95), the expected 
GS will be within 90% of its maximum possible value. An 
approximately unbiased estimator of the expected GS is 
also derived.—Journal abstract. 

4134. Hakstian, A. Ralph. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Orthogonal complexes maximally related to 
several sets of correlated arrays. Educational & Fog 
logical Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), E 
— Presents a general model which has as its objective (0 
seek the orthogonal basis maximally related, simultane- 
ously to К complexes of correlated observat Qe 
Z,... Z. The model is discussed mathematically. Tech- 
niques are given for differentially weighting e 
certain variables or certain score matrices. The pro 
dures are discussed in terms of their applicability in s 
development where the 2/5 might be score eS ee 
N Ss on 2 parallel batteries of tests or those for the ee 
over K repeated administrations of battery, the objec " 
in each case being to obtain a set of шшш 
uncorrelated test scores that are maximally related to d 
Observed scores. 2 numerical examples are presented. 
—R. W. Covert. 

4135, Hettmansperger, Thomas P. & Thomas, Ноа 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Estimation of J scale 2) 
unidimensional unfolding. Psychometrika, 19730unh 
Vol. 38(2), 269-284.—In C. Н. Coombs's 1964 йо i 
sional unfolding theory each individual ranks all stim! E 
often in terms of preference judgments. These r2 X 
called J scales, are used to infer the latent comb 
called a J scale which is presumed to have generate 
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1-зсаїе rankings. A major problem concerns the infer- 
ence of the J scale given а set of / scales because an / 
scale is not unique to any one J scale. A procedure is 
resented for estimating J-scale probabilities given a set 
of I scales. Models for 3 and 4 or more stimuli are 
presented. Results of computer tests are reported. 
—Journal abstract. 

4136. Humphreys, Lloyd G. & Taber, Thomas. (U. 
Illinois) A comparison of squared multiples and iterated 
diagonals as communality estimates. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 
225-229.—Compared 2 types of communality estimates, 
squared multiples, and iterated diagonals. 10 samples 
were drawn from a population correlation matrix found 
in the literature for each of 2 levels of communality. 
High communality variables had population values of .7, 
8, or 9 while low communality variables had values of 
2, 3, or 4. The number of variables was set at 20, with 
an N of 100, and 7 factors were placed in the major 
domain. Results show that for 7 factors, communalities 
are overestimated when the iterative method is used and 
the amount of overestimation is a function of the size of 
the population communality. In addition, the standard 
deviation of squared multiples in every сазе is smaller 
than any of the iterated values.—R. W. Covert. 

4137. Jackson, Paul H. (University Coll. Wales, 
Cardiff) The estimation of true score variance and error 
variance in the classical test theory model. Psychometri- 
ie 1973(Jun), Vol. 38(2), 183-201.— Discusses the use of 
l-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) tables for obtain- 
ing unbiased estimates of true score variance and error 
pare Variance in the classical test theory model. 
цоп is paid to both balanced (equal numbers of 
aes vations on each person) and unbalanced designs, 
pene are provided for both homoscedastic 
neu error variance for all persons) and heterosce- 
Ginn cases. It is noted that optimality properties 
уен n variance) can be claimed for estimates 
ae pom ANOVA tables only in the balanced, 
ae edastic case, and that there they are essentially a 
Pee of the symmetry inherent in the situation. 
od уш might be preferable in other cases are 
table lead n example is given where a natural ANOVA 
ie E to estimates which cannot be derived from 
m E statistics which is sufficient under normality 
ЕР т Reference is made to Bayesian studies 
РЕ ed light on the difficulties encountered. 

al abstract. 
Ros Ki David B. (Educational Testing Service, 
Bivariate: J.) On the numerical approximation of the 
E M (tetrachoric) correlation coefficient. 

у i a, 1973(Jun), Vol. 382), 259-268. 
scales of ene Binod. (Ranchi U., India) On theory of 
151975 cage pri! A reclassification. Behaviorome- 
the existin eu). 43-46.— Discusses reclassification of 
ithmic inte evels of measurement (eg ordinal, logar- 
Werl bp and ratio scales) to make them more 
Коры ak meaningful. The nominal level is considered 
meaning P ORBE because of the wide variation in its 
measuremer i Properties, The use of a differential level of 
ordered) a aving 3 forms (simple, relational, and 
Senne ea ead of the nominal level is proposed. 3 levels 

rdered-metric scales are also proposed. The 


advantages of these new levels and their use in researc! 
designs are presented.—Journal abstract. 

4140. Leont'ev, A. N. & Dzhafarov, E. N. (Moscow. 
State U., USSR) [Modeling and mathematization ii 
psychology.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 
19(3), 3-14.—Considers the nature of modeling, its 
heuristic significance in psychology, and its place among 
the tools of theory-building in psychology. It is shown _ 
that models relate only to other conceptual representa- 
tions and not to real objects or processes. Thus model - 
relation is defined as one existing between 2 conceptual — 
systems. It is suggested that the process of modeling is a 
sequence of cycles of meaningful transformations based _ 
on the utilization of means and methods pertaining to 
psychology. The function of modeling is reduced to one 
of offering “prompting” statements that initiate new 
cycles of transformation. Thus modeling in itself is one 
of the essential components in the sequence of meaning- 
ful transformations. The relationship between psycholog- 
ical methodology and mathematics and the nature of 
mathematical psychology are also considered. (English _ 
summary) (19 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

4141. Leresche, G. (U. Lausanne, School of Social & ~ 
Political Sciences, Switzerland) [Mathematical analysis - 
of relational problems.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 
1972, Vol. 4(6), 1133-1138.—Analyzes relational prob- - 
lems through the use of mathematics and discusses _ 
objectives, teaching problems, the descriptive approach, 
formulas, enlargement of the problem, graphs, and 
conclusions. It is proposed that all problems of research 
into human science are not quantifiable, and that no 
problem can be quantified outside the field of explorato- ~ 

research.—C. Kokkinis. 

4142. Levin, Joel R. & Marascuilo, Leonard A. (U. 
Wisconsin) Type IV errors and Games. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973(Oct), Vol. 80(4), 308-309.—Replies to P. 
A. Games's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 3) criticisms of the 
authors’ conception of Type IV errors in analyses of 
variance. It is argued that contrasts must be congruent 
with the mathematical model underlying the structure of 
the variable, while Games appears to believe that the 
is relatively unimportant since the 
ects models can be combined 


Errors of inference due to errors 
Educational & Psychological 5 а 
Vol. 33(3), 531-543. — Reconsiders issues and reasoning 
concerning the use o! 
a single-factor то à 
partial correlation analysis. The 
factor and partial correlation analy: 
with the single factor model and thi 
measures. It is conc 
studies it is more impor' 
relevant alternative models which would ensure collec- 
tion of information necessary to test the best simulation 
of reality than to use any single method.—R. W. Covert. 

4144. Poor, David D. (Т! emple U., Measurement & 


Research Center) Analysis of variance for repeat 


measures designs: Two approaches. Psychological Bulle- 
204-209.—Discusses е 


tin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 80(3), j 
relationship between 2 basic models for analysis of 
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- variance for repeated measures: the “traditional” model, 
_ which involves the assumptions of equal correlations 
- between all variables both within and between S groups, 

and a less restrictive model based on a multivariate 

- analysis of variance technique which is considered as an 
alternative to the traditional model. Suggestions are 

. made for efficient computer programing for the tradi- 
- tional model.—Journal abstract. 

. 4145. Sachdeva, Darshan. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Estimating strength of relationship in multivariate 
analysis of variance. Educational & Psychological Meas- 

_ urement, 1973(Fal), Vol. 33(3), 627-631.— Discusses the 

_ multivariate extension of с? as a means of estimating the 

_ relationship in multivariate analysis of variance. The 
multivariate extension is obtained by replacing each sum 
of squares by the determinant of the corresponding 
matrix of sums of squares and sums of cross-projects. 

— The multivariate « formula is presented and discussed. 

_ An application of its use is included.—R. W. Covert. 

4146. Samejima, Fumiko. (Bowling Green State U.) A 

. comment on Birnbaum's three-parameter logistic mod- 
el in the latent trait theory. Psychometrika, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 38(2), 221-233.—Considers A. Birnbaum's 1968 

- model for the multiple-choice item in the latent trait 

_ theory with respect to the item response information 

, function and the unique maximum condition. It is 

. clarified that with models of knowledge or random 
guessing nature, which include the 3-parameter logistic 
model, the unique maximum condition is not satisfied 

М for the correct answer, and the item response informa- 

tion function is negative for the interval (~œ , 0,). It is 

Suggested that 0, should be used as a criterion in selecting 

optimal items for a specified group of examinees, so that 

the possibility of nonunique maxima of the likelihood 
function on the response pattern given by an examinee in 

. the group can be practically avoided.—Journal abstrract. 

) 4147. Samejima, Fumiko. (Bowling Green State U.) 


Homogeneous case of the continous response model. 
Psychometrika, 1973(Jun), Vol. 38(2), 203-219.—In line 
with the latent trait model, the continuous response level 
is defined and considered, in contrast to the discrete 
. Iesponse levels. Discussions are mainly focused on the 
. homogeneous case and the open response situation. The 
operating density characteristic of the continuous item 
score is defined. Basic function, information functions, 
and the positive-exponent family are discussed on the 
- continuous response level in connection with the 
sufficient condition that a unique maximum estimate is 
Provided for the response pattern, which consists of the 
continuous item scores.—Journal abstract. 

4148. Schucany, W. R. & Frawley, W. H. (Southern 
Methodist U.) A rank test for two group concordance. 
Psychometrika, 1973(Jun), Vol. 38(2), 249-258.—Intro- 
duces a test statistic which allows one to test the 
hypothesis of agreement of several judges on the ranking 
of items within each of 2 groups and between the 2 
groups. The groups of judges may be unequal in size. A 
normal approximation for the test statistic is developed. 
The relationship to existing techniques given by М.С. 
Kendall, M. Friedman, E. B. Page, C. Spearman, and S. 
B. Lyerly is discussed. A generalization of the coefficient 

of concordance is presented, and the extension of the 
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method to multigroup problems is suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

4149. Shine, Lester C. (Texas A&M U.) A multi-way 
analysis of variance for single-subject designs. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Fal) Vol. 
33(3), 633-636.—Extends the Shine-Bower 1-way analy- 
sis of variance for single-S designs to the multi-way case. 
General formulas are indicated and schematic calcula- 
tion procedures are presented for the 2-way case. 

4150. Sixtl, Frederich. (Hochschule für Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftswissenschaften, Linz-Auhof, Austria) Proba- 
bilistic unfolding. Psychometrika, 1973(Jun), Vol. 38(2), 
235-248.—Presents a probabilistic unfolding model 
which makes it possible to scale stimuli and Ss 
simultaneously without assumptions concerning the 
distribution of Ss or of stimuli. Applicability of the 
model is demonstrated in areas of attitude measurement 
where the assumption of normality is inadequate. 
—Journal abstract. 

4151. Smith, J. E. (U. Michigan) On tests of quasi- 
independence in psychological research. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973(Oct), Vol. 80(4), 329—333.— Presents а 
method for analyzing rate agreement matrices and other 
contingency tables common in psychological data. The 
method, unlike standard chi-square analyses, allows for 
different treatment of errors and correct responses. 

4152. Sullins, Walter. (Indiana State U.) Reliability 
estimation for tests containing sequentially dependent 
items. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 33(3), 621-625.—Studied the effects of 
sequential dependence on the sampling distribution of 
KR 20. Tests of length 20, 30, and 50 items with n's of 20, 
32, and 52, and 4 different item difficulty indices, were 
generated. The similarity of KR 20 sampling distribu- 
tions under sequentially dependent and sequentially 
independent items varied directly with test length (i.e. 
the longer the test the more similar were the sampling 
distributions). On the other hand, the similarity of the 
sampling distribution under sequentially independent 
and sequentially dependent varied inversely with samp e 
size (i.e., the larger the n the more dissimilar were the 
sampling distributions). Implications of these results are 
briefly discussed.—R. W. Covert. Y U 

4153. Van Egeren, Lawrence F. (Louisiana State | i 
Medical Center, New Orleans) Multivariate s 
analysis. Psychophysiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. n 
517-532.—Describes general multivariate statistical. 
ory and 3 statistical models (multivariate analysis Sd 
variance, canonical correlation analysis, and acd 
analysis). Numerical examples, mathematical notes, E 3 
annotated bibliography, and references to COES TE 
programs are included. Multivariate procedures edd 
described as generalization from univariate statisti 
theory. (16 ref.) x 

4154. Werts, Charles E.; Linn, Robert L. ате 
Karl. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) ^ 
congeneric model for platonic true scores. paa ) 
& Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. hi ch 
311-318.—Provides an alternative formulation TED 
allows for the model parameters to be determined bs 
the structural specification of zero mean error Я 
independence among errors for different items 


Ў wn 
between errors and true scores. The approach is dra 
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from latent structure analysis for the special case of 
dichotomous latent variables. The congeneric model for 
dichotomous items is presented. Examples based on 3 
and 4 items are provided and discussed.—R. W. Covert. 

4155. Werts, Charles E.; Linn, Robert L. & Jóreskog, 
Karl G. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) 
Another perspective on "Linear regression, structural 
relations, and measurement error." Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol 33(2), 
327-332.—Considers the problem of estimating the 
parameters in regression analysis. It has been pointed out 
that parameters estimated in regression analysis are not 
necessarily those involved in a structural relation, and 
that a stochastic component of behavior is essential for 
the model. This problem is dealt with in light of the 3rd 
author’s general model for the analysis of covariance 
structures. The model and its application are discussed 
along with several recommendations for its use.—R. W. 
Covert. 

4156. Whitney, Douglas R. & Feldt, Leonard S. (U. 
Iowa) Analyzing questionnaire results: Multiple tests of 
hypotheses and multivariate hypotheses. Educational & 
уыш Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 332), 

5-380.—Explores ways of analyzing questionnaires 
Which produce a greater level of protection against Type 
Terror. In general, 2 approaches are discussed. First, the 
suggestion is made that the significance level for each 
test be reduced so that a total а is some acceptable small 
value. The advantages and disadvantages of this reduced 
alpha method are discussed. Second, a variety of 
у овна methods are presented. The types of 
се are discussed along with their underlying 

istributions. Empirical examples are presented and 
results are discussed.—R. W. Covert. 

p. Wiersma, William & Hall, Charles. (U. Toledo) 
Er pometric construct of multivariate analysis of 
197 (Sus Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
CR Vol. 33(2), 341-350.—Notes that in the 
due озата of multivariate analysis of vari- 
Peay th OVA), the dimensions of interest are 
rather si ose of the significant canonical variates, 
ay a either those of the original л variables or even 
MANOVA posible ‚ canonical variates. In а l-way 
EWA? all significant canonical variates are orthogo- 
fignificant or more independent variables or factors the 
es | ease variates of 1 effect may be oblique 
Ber ie се effect. Generally canonical variates 
original 5 ed in terms of their correlations with the 
does little pendent variables. The geometric construct 
vende Т, 7 interpreting directly a specific canonical 
include the suggested that until MANOVA programs 
E eu computation of canonical variates 
canonical v. he correlations between nonorthogonal 
strictly а this part of the interpretation 1s 
ete ol jective, if not creative. Such scores are 
ün doubted о ugh the algorithm for generating them is 
ed that he ce ious to program. However, it is conclud- 
model for geometrical construct does provide a general 
ЕТ initiating the interpretation of а MANOVA. 

4158. та, 

Christian US ME J. Arthur & Joe, George W. (Texas 
ility in NE aximizing the coefficient of generaliza- 
ifacet decision studies. Psychometrika, 


1973(Jun), Vol. 38(2), 173-181.—Considers 2 probk 
for random-model, fully crossed, 2- and 3-facet experi- - 
mental designs. First, equations were developed for 
determining the optimal number of conditions of a facet 
for maximizing the coefficient of generalizability und: 

the constraint that the total number of observations per S 
is constant. Second, the problem of determining the 
minimum number of observations per S for a specified 
generalizability coefficient is solved for the 2-facet 
crossed design.—Journal abstract. i 


PERCEPTION AND MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE 


Although the experiments on occultation and pressure 
effects did not yield significant results, they may 
encourage further attempts at utilizing experimental 
apparatus and procedures to obtain empirical evidence 
for psychical research.—G. J. Frankel. a 

4160. Collins, Allan M. (Bolt Beranek & Newman, 
Behavioral Sciences Div., Cambridge, Mass.) Decre- 
ments in tracking and visual performance during 
vibration. Human Factors, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 
379-393.—Reviews the literature specifying the decre- 
ments in human performance on tracking and visual 
acuity tasks during vibration in terms of frequency, 
acceleration, and direction of vibration. For z-axis 
(vertical) vibration, which has been studied most 
extensively, it has been possible to develop tentative 
equal-decrement curves in terms of frequency and 
acceleration. For x-axis (longitudinal) and y-axis (lateral) 
vibration, there are not enough data to do so. The effects 
of other variables are discussed briefly, and an hypothe- 
sis is offered for translating experimental results into 
predictions of performance 
vibration environments. (34 ref. )—Journal abstract. 

4161. Popov, A. K. & Volokov, А. M. [General 
principle of modeling the activity of a human operator 
in a vigilance and tracking task.] (Russ) Voprosy. 
Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 144—149.— Presents a 
mathematical analysis, based on experimental data, of 
the performance of operators engaged in tasks requiring 
eye-hand coordination. A general, genotypical (Rosen- 
blatt) model of closed feedback loops with the operator 
as a link is described. The model has generality to tasks 
other than those on which the analysis was performed. 
—L. Zusne. 


4162. Salvendy, G. & Harris, D. R. (Purdue U., School 


of Industrial Engineering) Effects of different modes of 


feedback on the acquisition and retention of psychomo- 
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tor skills. Ergonomics, 1973(May), Vol. 16(3), 333.—Es- 
tablished an optimum feedback strategy for the acquisi- 
tion and retention of psychomotor skills. A hierarchy of 
the effectiveness of 18 different feedbacks was estab- 
. lished by randomly assigning 180 male college students 
to 18 groups. The task consisted of depressing a bar with 
а stylus (with a force of 1.3-1.7 Ib). Results indicate that 
(a) gradual reduction in feedback was superior to an 
abrupt halt to feedback for the retention of skill, (b) 
negative reinforcement was superior to the positive one 
in both the acquisition and retention of skills, and (c) 
continuous precise feedback was the best for a task 
which depends on feedback but worst for the retention of 
skills which did not depend on feedback.—Journal 
abstract. 


Perceptual Processes 


4163. Cain, William S. (Yale U., Medical School, 
John B. Pierce Foundation Lab.) Spatial discrimination 
of cutaneous warmth. American Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 86(1), 169-181.—Describes 2 experi- 
ments in which college males (№ = 8) were given 
radiant stimulation. Exp. I explored the capacity to 
discriminate between a single field of warmth and 2 
fields of warmth separated from each other by various 
distances. Discriminability increased with both interfield 
distance and level of irradiance. Spatial acuity was poor 
at low levels of stimulation and showed only modest 
improvement with increases in level of irradiance. Exp. 
П showed that irradiation of the ventral surface of the 
torso is sometimes confused with irradiation of the 
dorsal surface. Such gross errors of localization did not 
occur in the tactile sense. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4164. Clement, David E.; Hawkins, Harold L. & 
Hosking, Karen E. (U. South Florida) Choice reaction 
time: The location of auditory and visual similarity. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 86(1), 
161—168.—Visually presented to each of 8 undergradu- 
ates 4 stimulus classes (pairs of letters combining high or 
low visual and high or low auditory similarity). Each 
class was presented at 2 locations of similarity, a pair of 
letters in a given class requiring the same or different 
responses. Visual but not auditory similarity affected 2- 
choice discrete reaction time, indicating that compari- 
sons were based solely on visual characteristics, Results 
demonstrate the important role of mode of stimulus 
Presentation іп stimulus-response compatibility. 
—Journal abstract. 

4165. Ehrenberg, W. [Psi-experiments with floating 
оЫјесіѕ.] (Germ) Erfahrungswissenschaftliche Blätter, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 19(3), 1-20.—Used a sudden air current 
to whirl chips of colored paper upward within an 
enclosed pail. The chips tended to settle on contrasting 
color segments painted on the bottom with significant 
preference to E's wishes, indicating that psi powers can 
be trained. 

4166. Gum, Don R. Modeling of the human force and 
motion-sensing mechanisms. US AFHRI Technical 
Report, 1973(Jun), No. 72-54, 86 P-—Investigated hunfan 
force and motion-sensing mechanisms, developed mod- 
els for stimulatable mechanisms for implementation on 
ап analog computer, and studied their responses to 

various force and motion forcing functions. Models were 
tested for a semicircular canal, otolith, head motion 
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muscle spindle sensing, and body seat pressure sensing. 
Results show that (a) the components of the vestibular 
apparatus, the semicircular canals and otolith, seem to be 
unreliable and not very useful force and motion-sensing 
mechanisms; (b) the displacement of body extremities 
(e.g., the head) seems to be a very responsive and reliable 
force-sensing mechanism and the most important mecha- 
nism for simulating sustained accelerations; and (c) the 
pressure-sensing mechanism seems to be very important 
for flight in an aircraft because there is little delay 
between applied force and perceived pressure and 
adaptation is rapid, thereby enhancing detection of force 
changes. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4167. Johnson, Martin. (Lund U., Sweden) A new 
technique of testing ESP in a real-life, high-motivational 
context. Journal of Parapsychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
37(3), 210-217.—Conducted 3 experiments to measure 
the degree to which ESP was used by well-motivated 
undergraduates in a cognitive task. 197 undergraduates 
took an 8-item psychology test. The examination sheets 
were attached to the front and back of a large envelope 
containing answers to 4 randomly-chosen questions. Ss 
were unaware of the information or that this was an Е$Р 
test. In Exp | and 2(n. = 37 and 35, respectively), which 
were pilot studies, the information relating to the target 
questions was correct. In Exp 3 (л = 35), it was 
incorrect, although relevant, and accompanied by 
discouraging remarks (e.g, "you are too stupid to 
pass") Nontarget questions were accompanied by 
encouraging remarks. Results of Exp 3 (the confirmatory 
experiment) support the hypothesis that Ss' scores on the 
questions with incorrect answers and negative reinforce- 
ment would be lower than scores on answers to the 
nontarget questions with positive reinforcement 
(p < .005). —Journal abstract. 1 

4168. Jones, Marshall В. & Vierck, Charles sd 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Length discrimination in | 
skin. American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
86(1), 49-60.—Results of an experiment with 2 YO 
females and 2 middle-aged men indicate that the ms y 
to identify the longer of 2 straightedges placed along Ш 
volar surface of (ће forearm depended on the Шш | 
in length between the 2 lines and the absolute length b 
of them (the standard). The difference limen ince 
slowly with the standard's length but was generally d ү 
small (about 5/16 in.), which was considerably sm: of 
than the 2-point limen for the same Ss and bi 
stimulation. With the straightedges placed Eee ne 
arm, the difference limens were even smaller. Ша. 
estimations (halving and doubling) suggest that hs oe 
tive length depends on areal as well as circumfer 
(linear) aspects of the stimulus.—Journal abstract. av 

4169. Kool, V. K. & Nisha, B. (Banaras Hn edito 
Varanasi, India) Satiation of orientation as K 30. 
personality variables. Behaviorometric, 1973, Vo ud 
5-10.—Studied the relationship between the pu rere 
reported reversals of a Necker cube at 3 avon 
presentation rates (115, 200, or 333 msec) anda ds 
Sinha's adaptation of the Taylor Manifest AD Y O- 
an Indian version of the Maudsley Personality 1m iem 
ry, and a measure of authoritarianism. 291 unde 
ates with high and low scores on the 3 pers ‘ation 
measures served as Ss. Results show that the sat! 
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build-up of nonauthoritarians, extraverts, low anxiety, 
and low neurotic Ss was higher (more reported reversals) 
than for authoritarians, introverts, and high anxiety and 
neurotic Ss. (16 ref :)—Јоита! abstract. 

4170. Kreitler, Hans & Kreitler, Shulamith. (Tel Aviv 
U., Israel) Subliminal perception and extrasensory 
perception. Journal of Parapsychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
37(3), 163-188.—Investigated (a) which conditions facili- 
tate ESP (e.g., absence of other stimuli, presence of weak 
stimuli conveying the same information as ESP, or the 
presence of weak stimuli contradicting ESP; and (b) the 
effectiveness of ESP when the sender is merely thinking 
about the target he is trying to “send” or is actively 
trying to transmit it. Pairs of identical supraliminal 
stimuli supplemented by either weak subliminal stimuli 
or ESP messages from the sender were projected to 60 
naive 18-34 yr old college students, Results indicate that 
ESP messages are most effective when they contradicted 
information conveyed by the subliminal stimuli and were 
communicated by a transmitting sender. It is hypothes- 
ized that ESP information is communicated through a 
weakly-attended channel different from that of usual 
perception and attains attentional effectiveness when 
conflicting with stimulation of equal strength.—Journal 
abstract. 

4171. McBurney, Donald H.; Collings, Virginia B. & 
Glanz Lawrence H. (U. Pittsburgh) Temperature de- 
pendence of human taste responses. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 89-94.—Determined taste 
thresholds for NaCl, НСІ, dulcin, and QSO, 17, 22, 27, 
32, 37, and 42°C using the psychophysical method of 
forced choice. 3 male and 4 female 19-31 yr old 
nonsmokers served as Ss. The thresholds for all 4 
compounds were lowest between 22° and 32° and rose 
above and below this temperature range. Results favor a 
physical-chemical basis for the transduction process over 
i enzymatic explanation. The effect of temperature on 
A sy of suprathreshold solutions of ОНСІ was 
fie by varying the adapting and stimulus tempera- 
H es of solutions presented to one side of the tongue in a 
ЫШ procedure with a standard on the other side. 
Um temperature effect was independent of the adapting 

ше and the standard concentration and de- 
P 5 ed only on the stimulus temperature. (24 ref) 
= а ше 

. Murray, Frank S. & Hagan, Barbara c. 
{Randolph-Macon Woman’s Coll.) Pain threshold and 
Ph ‘ance of hands and feet. Journal of Comparative & 
ш Psychology, 1973($ер), Vol. 84(3), 639-643. 
jana cold water stimulation to measure pain in the 
ТА ae feet of 10 sinistral and 10 dextral female 
her qe uates. After an adaptation trial the S placed 
RUNI (hand) in water of 2°С, and threshold and 
Ed ке levels were recorded. A total of 20 trials, 5 with 

ааа and foot, were administered with each S. 
the ER riyy and pain tolerance were obtained in 
ЖЧ and and foot of both sinistral and dextral Ss, 
Mer ak Ss were less sensitivve than dextral. Results 
ЕЕ арса поп involving bilateral assymmetry 
cally Tain more than one involving hand and foot 

ролш abstract. 

Mount’ gasik, Pedro; Valciukas, José A. & Pasik, Tauba. 
inai School of Medicine, City U. New York) 


judgmental invariance. 
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Effect of head and body tilt on flicker-induced nystag- | 
mus in monkeys. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 41(1), 15-28.—Induced nystagmus in 4 normal | 
rhesus monkeys by monocular stroboscopic stimulation. 
The direction and frequency of the response were 
determined in electro-oculograms at 8 tilts in the frontal 
plane and 4 in the sagittal plane. 8 directions, 45? apart, 
were identified and the prevailing vector was selected as 
that showing the highest accumulation in histograms. - 
This vector showed a component to the side of the . 
stimulated eye in all sitions tested, and varied 
sinusoidally with the angle of tilt in the frontal plane. It — 
was minimally influenced by tilts in the sagittal plane. —. 
The direction of nystagmus at every tilt was strictly 
opposite when elicited by right or left eye stimulation. 
Frequency changes with tilts in the frontal plane were 
similar for both eyes, being maximal in the upside down 
and minimal in the lateral positions. There was а 
significant negative correlation between frequency апі. 
the deviation of the prevailing vector away from the 
horizontal plane of the eyes. With tilts in the sagittal 
lane, frequency was minimal in the prone posture. 
Modification of nystagmus by static tilts is discussed as 
an experimental animal model of visuo-otolithic interac- 
tions. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4174. Teghtsoonian, Robert. (Smith Coll) Range 
effects in psychophysical scaling and a revision of rs 
Stevens’ law. American Journal of Psychology, _ 
1973(Mar), Vol. 86(1), 3-27.—A review of the literature _ 
and results of an experiment with 64 Ss indicate that 
when the range of stimulus intensities varies among 
perceptual continua, the judgmental range tends to be 
invariant whether the response continuum is number, 
force of handgrip, or sound-pressure level. These 
findings are related to the view that widely varying 
dynamic ranges are subjectively equal. Variation In 
stimulus range within a continuum is also inversely 
related to size of exponent, but does not reflect 
The intramodal effect is de- 
scribed by a revision of $. S. Stevens’s law that specifies 
stimulus and response ratios as the key variables. (31 


86(1), 103-113.—Investigated the stimulus-response (S- 
R) characteristics of the psychological refractory period 
with 20 Ss using a visual-discrimination task as 51 and a 
1,000-Hz tone as S2. The RI latencies increased steadily 
up to an interstimulus interval of 1 sec, and the 
dimension (color, size, or form) of S1 selectively affected 
the R2 delays, regardless of whether an overt response to 
S1 was made. There was also a trend toward faster 
responding with the right rather than left hand used ist. 
The data suggest that any theory of the psychological 
refractory period which relies on only 1 explanatory 
principle is likely to be incomplete.—Journal abstract. 

4176. Wolf, Sheldon M. (Southern California Perma- 
nente Medical Group, Los Angeles) Difficulties in right- 
left discrimination in a normal population. Archives of 
Neurology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 128-129.— Casual 
observation of normally intelligent and even gifted 
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adults who experience difficulty in left-right discriminat- 
ing, which is particularly evident in women, ee Aca 
questionnaire concerning frequency of difficulty in 
identifying left or right. Physicians and their spouses 
were used in a sample population. 408 replies from men 
_ and 382 replies from women revealed that 17.5% of the 
- women experienced frequent confusion in right-left 
orientation compared to 8.8% of the men. Chi square 
analysis and analysis of variance reveal a highly 
significant difference between responses of men and 
- women.—E. Gavin. 

4177. Young, L. R.; Dichgans, J.; Murphy, R. & 
Brandt, Th. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, Man- 
Vehicle Lab.) Interaction of optokinetic and vestibular 
Stimuli in motion perception. Асга Oto-Laryngologica, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 76(1), 24-31.—Produced the sensation of 
self-rotation (i.e., circularvection) in 5 Ss by rotation of a 
~ stripe pattern to the left or right at constant angular 
velocity. During circularvection, Ss were randomly 
Г accelerated in constant acceleration steps. Results show 

that thresholds and length of time for detection of 
angular acceleration were raised when this acceleration 
was opposite to the direction of circularvection. Ss’ 
magnitude estimates of angular velocity show the effect 
of a visually-induced velocity offset, which was increased 
slightly by vestibular responses in the same direction and 
decreased markedly when these responses were in the 
direction opposite to self-rotation. Many of the effects of 
angular acceleration on perceived velocity were accu- 
_ rately predicted by the adaptation model of the vestibu- 
lar system. However, an important nonlinear interaction 
was found whereby rapidly occurring conflicts between 
visual and vestibular sensation, especially those involv- 
ing direction disparities, resulted in a precipitous decline 
in circularvection and a temporary domination by the 
vestibular response. (German summary) (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Auditory Perception 


4178. Beasley, D. S. & Shriner, T. H. (Michigan State 

U.) Auditory analysis of temporally distorted sentential 

approximations. Audiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(4), 

~ 262-271.—Investigated the perceptual consequences of 

independent modification of word duration and inter- 

stimulus interval (ISI) using 2 orders of sentential 

.. approximations. Results with 120 undergraduates show 

that while both temporal factors operated in perceptual 

, accuracy, word duration played a more significant role 

-. than ISI. Perceptual errors could be offset b increasing 

the order of sentential approximations. Implications for 

. audiological assessment are discussed. (French summa- 
гу) [o2 уи abstract. 

у 5 tcher, John L. Conventional and high 

frequency hearing of naval aircrewmen as a function of 

Noise exposure. Memphis, Tenn.: Memphis State U., 

No. HRL/2, 1973. 50 р. 


4180. Floyd, Магу К. A bibliogra of noise for 
| 1971. Troy, N.Y.: Whitston, 1973. d 153 p. $10. 
4181. Gilbert, & Bakan, Paul. (Michigan 

State U.) Visual asymmetry in perception of faces. 
Neuropsychologia, 1973(Tul), Vol. 11(3), 355-362. Con- 
. ducted 4 experiments with 228 undergraduates to 
examine previous findings that the right side of the 
human face has greater saliency in that it seems to bear a 
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greater resemblance to the whole face. An experimental 
manipulation (photographic reversal of the face) showed 
that the effect is due to asymmetrical left-field perceptual 
bias rather than to qualities of faces themselves. Right- 
hemisphere specialization for facial recognition, coupled 
with more direct image transfer from the left visual field 
to the right hemisphere, is suggested as an explanation. 
No general bias was found for left-handers. Additional 
data from Hebrew readers (n 
alternate explanation of scanning habits developed 


30) do not support an 


through reading. (French & German summaries) (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
4182. Hillyard, Steven A.; Hink, Robert F.; Schwent, 
Vincent L. & Picton, Terence W. (U. California, San 
Diego) Electrical signs of selective attention in the 
human brain. Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 182(4108), 
177-179.—Recorded auditory evoked potentials from 
the vertex of 10 Ss who listened selectively to a series of 
tone pips in 1 ear and ignored concurrent tone pips in the 
other ear. The negative component of the evoked 
potential peaking at 80-110 msec was substantially larger 
for the attended tones. This negative component indexed 
a stimulus set mode of selective attention toward the 
tone pips in one ear. A late positive component peaking 
at 250-400 msec reflected the response set established to 
recognize infrequent, higher pitched tone pips in the 
attended series. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. cU 
4183. Oster, Gerald. (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, 
City U. New York) Auditory beats in the brain. Scientific 
American, 1973(Oct), Vol. 229(4), 94-102.—Describes 
differences between binaural beats (produced when 
tones of different frequency are presented to each ear) 
and monaural beats. Research on binaural beats may 
provide information concerning the mechanisms ш 
volved in sound localization and the ability to select ап 
listen to a conversation in the presence of background 
noise (the "cocktail party effect"). The neurological basis 
of binaural beats is described. Possible clinical applica- 
tions of the phenomenon are discussed, including S" 
possibility that subtle hormonal changes may be ja 
apparent by measuring the binaural beat spectrum." 
Tolin. 
4184. Shigehisa, T. & Symons, J. R. (U. АБИ 
Scotland) Effect of intensity of visual stimulation S 
auditory sensitivity in relation to personality. sc 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 6402), 20 ae 
—Determined auditory thresholds in 30 college stude! of 
by a modified method of limits under 10 intensities of 
light (patterned or homogeneous). An annya i- 
variance shows significant results for intensity C nd 
tions, personality type (as measured by the БУК T 
Personality Inventory—EPI), and the interiore des 
these parameters. Auditory sensitivity increased s 
weak intensities of light and decreased under SU? 
intensities in introverts. It increased under all i Я 
in extraverts, with greater increase at greater ied ds 
and increased under weak and medium intens! e 
ambiverts. There was a positive correlation POOR 
sensitivity increases and scores on the EPI Extrav E. 
(but not Neuroticism) scale at кей; and $ 
intensities of light. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. : 
4185. Simpson, W. Е. & Stanton, Lee D. (бше U; 
New York, Oswego) Head movement does not fac 


intensities 
ities, 


| 
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perception. of the distance of a source of sound. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 86(1), 
151-159.—Conducted 2 experiments with college stu- 
dents (N = 84) in an attempt to demonstrate that 
actively moving the head would help a listener specify 
the distance of a sound. Exp. I elicited magnitude 
estimates of distance; Exp. Il measured thresholds for 
changes in distance. Head movement did not improve 
performance on either task. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4186. Zenatti, Arlette. (U. Paris X, National Center 
for Scientific Research, France) [Melodic ion and 
tonal acculturation: An experimental study of the 
influence of sex on the performances of 5-10 yr old 
children.] (Fren) Sciences de l'Art, 1970, Vol. 7(1-2), 
71—76.—Examined the ability of 239 5-10 yr old children 
to discriminate melodies, and investigated the relation- 
ship between Ss' melodic perception and а possible tonal 
acculturation. Tonal and atonal series of melodic groups 
of 3 and 4 sounds were presented twice. The 2nd 
presentation was a similar or modified version of the Ist. 
Results suggest a genetic evolution of perceptive discrim- 
ination. Discrimination was, on the whole, more subtle 
for boys than for girls; this superiority was significant at 
ages 6-8 yrs. Melodic change was more easily discrimi- 
nated in the tonal series, in girls from the age of 8 and in 
boys from the age of 6. This discrimination is taken as 
evidence of an existing tonal acculturation. (15 ref.) 
—English summary. 


Visual Perception 


4187. Blakemore, Colin; Muncey, James P. & Ridley, 
Rosalind M. (U. Cambridge, Physiological Lab., Eng- 
land) Stimulus specificity in the human visual system. 
Vision Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 1915-1931. 
—Notes that during adaptation of the human visual 
system to a high contrast grating the grating seems to 
fade. A lower-contrast test grating appearing directly 
after the adapting pattern appears reduced in apparent 
contrast. The orientation specificity and spatial frequen- 
à specificity of this apparent contrast reduction were 

elermined in 2 Ss by adapting to gratings of various 
orientations and spatial frequencies and measuring the 
contrast reduction for test gratings of fixed orientation 
and frequency. The sensitivity characteristic of orienta- 
tion had a half-width at half amplitude of 8°: that for 
spatial frequency had a ШШШ: half amplitude of 
m octaves. This result is compared with the properties 
(E neurones in the cat and monkey visual cortex 
ponch, German, & Russian summaries) (24 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 
қо7188. Bonnet, Claude. (National Center for Scientific 
Я а Lab. of Experimental & Comparative Psychol- 
ЖЕШ АП» Prance) tempora lage in consecutive 
Vara ement] Cien un Research, 1973(JuD, 
E 1311-1317.— Tested a sensory conditioning 
анод of the visual after-effect of movement 
nib 6 Ss. The interpretation was supported by the 
dista effect of some temporal factors (sequence of 
Aadi uted or massed trials, interval between adaptation 
(Fre eu on the durations of phases of the phenomenon. 
Spoons Germen, & Russian summaries) (16 ref.) 
nelish summary. 
бю A Bornstein, Marc Н. (Yale U.) Color vision and 
naming: A psychophysiological hypothesis 
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cultural difference. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Oct), ~ 
Vol. 80(4), 257-285.—Proposes ап hypothesis which . 
relates physiological differences in visual processing to 
semantic categorization. A comparison of primary color- - 
naming systems across cultures reveals a regular geo- 
graphic patterning of color-naming confusions. These | 
semantic data indicative of a short wavelength (blue) 
insensitive, so-called tritan, color vision have been 
corroborated by psychophysically measured depressions 
in spectral sensitivity and confusions in color matching. 
Yellow intraocular pigmentation which is biometeorolog- 
ically adaptive and which attenuates effective short- 
wavelength radiation is assessed to contribute in varying 
degrees toward mimicry of the tritan color-vision 
complex. Furthermore, the density of yellow intraocular 
pigmentation is found to parallel the worldwide distribu- 
tion of collapsed color-naming systems (54 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4190. Budko, V. N.; Kostina, Z. А.; Nevezhin, Y. V. & 
Khutoryan, 1. №. imental determination of 
difference thresholds (sensitivity) in man in the course 
of his functioning in a TV monitor-operator linkage.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 
138-143.—Measured difference thresholds in Os who 
classified spots on a TV monitor screen according to 
their brightness, size, and relative rate of movement. 
Laws governing the distribution of thresholds, and 
functional relations between difference thresholds and 
intensity, size, and rate of displacement as a function of a 
series of factors, were established.—L. Zusne. 

4191. Burton, G. J. (Imperial Coll, Applied Optics 
Section, U. London, England) Evidence non-linear 


response processes in the human visual system from 
of spatial beat 
Vol. 13, 


independently variable spatial frequencies on to the 
retina. 


2 Os. It is concluded that nonlinear 
response elements occur at an early stage in the human 
visual system. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 


4192. Cavonius, C. К. & Hilz, R. . (U. Cambridge, 
Psychological Lab. England) 


the eye were form! n ў 
the modulation-sens:tivity function of the visual system 


without the influence of its optics. The spatial frequency 
to which the O was most sensitive, which is related to 
receptive-field size, was not affected by changes of 
accommodation or convergence. Visual acuity also 
remained constant when accommodation was changed 
In the 2nd experiment, receptive-field size was estimated 
by determining the size of a superimposed backgrounc 
that most effectively masked a small test flash. As in thé 
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Ist experiment, viewing distance did not appear to 
influence receptive-field size. It is concluded that size 
= constancy is not a result of changes in receptive-field 
dimensions. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4193. Chabre, Marc & Cavaggioni, Andrea. (National 
Center for Scientific Research, Center of Molecular 
Genetics, Gif-sur-Yvette, France) Light induced changes 
of ionic flux in the retinal rod. Nature-New Biology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 244(134), 118-120.—Describes experi- 
nents in which the retinas of frogs (Rana esculenta) were 
exposed to X-rays and to light. The influx of sodium ions 
| through the outer membrane was stopped by light on the 
_ rod outer segments. X rays did not appear to impair the 
“physiological activities of the outer segments, and 
-changes in the disk membrane did not appear to be 
“major even with extensive bleaching. (15 ref.) 
— 4194. Cornsweet, T. №. & Crane, Н. D. (Acuity 
- Systems, McLean, Va.) Accurate two-dimensional eye 
tracker using first and fourth Purkinje images. Journal 
of the Optical Society of America, 1973(Aug), Vol. 63(8), 
921-928.—Notes that none of the devices currently in 
use for monitoring eye position are both accurate and 
convenient to use. A novel eye-tracking instrument is 
described that makes use of 2 Purkinje images. The 
instrument operates in the infrared, so that it does not 
interfere with normal vision; it requires no attachments 
_ to the eye; it has a sensitivity and accuracy of about 1 
min. of arc, and operates over a 2-dimensional visual 
field of 10-20? in diameter. The basic principle of the 
instrument is reported, and operating records are shown. 
—Journal abstract. 
4195. Craske, Brian & Crawshaw, Martin. (U. South- 
. ampton, England) Latency of autokinesis and conver- 
Eence of the eyes. British Journal of Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 64(2), 199-204.—Suggests that 1 of the 
determinants of autokinesis is noise associated with a 
hypothesized eye-in-head position monitor within the 
oculomotor system. It is argued that a decrease in 
- convergence of the eyes is associated with a decrease in 
the magnitude of the signal relating to eye position. An 
| experiment was conducted with 24 undergraduates to 
. test the hypothesis that this decrease would produce an 
increase in the effectiveness of noise asa spurious signal. 
- A just-visible oscilloscope spot was viewed in a dark 
тоот at 4 distances along the S's median sagittal plane. 
The latency of appearance of autokinetic movement was 
measured in each of these conditions. Consistent with 
_ the prediction, as distance increased (i.e., as convergence 
decreased), latency decreased also. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
ДА 4196. Ebenholtz, Sheldon M. (U. Wisconsin) Optimal 
_ input rates for tilt adaptation. American Journal of 
Sychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 86(1), 193-200.— Describes 
experiments with 30 Ss in which the effect of rate of 


. experiments the rate of growth of adaptation varied 
inversely with the size of the increment. Neue suggest 
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that (a) higher levels of tilt require more time to process 
than lower levels, and (b) increments in tilt may actually 
inhibit further processing when the change occurs too. 
rapidly.—Journal abstract. 

4197. Frumkes, T. E., et al. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) Rod-cone interaction in human scotopic 
vision: |. Temporal analysis. Vision Research, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 13, 1269-1282.— Studied temporal interactions 
between spatially superimposed stimuli in 3 dark-adapt- 
ed human Os: rods or cones were selectively stimulated 
by utilizing either 420- or 680-nm light. In Exp I, the 
threshold of a test flash was determined at various time 
intervals from onset of a supraliminal conditioning flash. 
Conditioning flash presentation increased test threshold 
above control level for heterochromatic and homochro- 
matic stimulus pairs, thus indicating rod—cone interac- 
tion. The time course of threshold changes suggests that 
rod signals have a longer latency than cone signals. By 
having the О adjust the onset of the 420- or 680-nm 
conditioning flash to appear simultaneous in onset with 
respect to either an auditory (Exp II) or 2nd visual (Exp 
III) stimulus, it was estimated that the 420-nm flash 
produced a response with a 30-75 msec longer latency 
than the 680-nm flash. In Exp IV, test flash threshold 
was measured at various delays from the onset of a 
subliminal conditioning flash. The magnitude of summa- 
tion for heterochromatic and homochromatic stimulus 
pairs was similar, again indicating rod-cone interaction. 
Furthermore, the time course of threshold changes again 
indicated rod signals to have a longer latency than cone 
signals. Data are discussed in terms of underlying retinal 
mechanisms and contrasted with prior behavioral studies 
which suggested rod-cone independence. (French, Ger- 
man, & Russian summaries) (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4198. Girgus, Joan S. & Coren, Stanley. (City Coll, 
City U. New York) Peripheral and central components 
in the formation of visual illusions. American Journal of 
Optometry & Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 50(7), 533-540.— Discusses the literature 
and demonstrates that visual illusions involving distor- 
tions of apparent length, size, and direction are сар 
by both peripheral (physiological) and central (psyc al 
logical) factors. Peripheral components include ме 
inhibitory interactions or blurring due to optical aberr 
tions. Central components include distortions m 
learned patterns of information sampling and s 
utilization. With continued inspection, many te 
show diminished magnitudes. It is suggested br A 
phenomenon of illusion decrement may be us 


ascertain the relative contributions of central ani 
ion of the 


i iti iscussi 
peripheral components. In addition, a disc dE 


ssible implications of illusion decrement for ur E 
Мше the mechanisms involved in perceptual distor: 
tions is included. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. yet 

4199. Goodwin, A. W. (Australian National U., c 
Curtin School of Medical Research, Canberra, ADR 
lian Capital Territory) The effect of colour on Fi 
delays in the human oculomotor system. Visio" 
search, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13, 1395-1398. John 

4200. Goodwin, Antony W. & Fender, Derek H. ( И) 
Curtin School of Medical Research, Canberra, AUS an- 
Recognition of component differences in two-di kp 
sional oculomotor tracking tasks. Vision Research, 
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1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 1905-1913.— Constructed a track- 
ing task in which the target moved with a sinusoidal 
motion along a line at 35° to the vertical, and with a low- 
pass filtered Gaussian random motion in the orthogonal 
direction. In was found that the oculomotor system of 2 
Os did not simply track vertical and horizontal compo- 
nents. Rather, the oculomotor system recognized the 2- 
component structure of the target motion and rotated its 
frame of reference so that the 2 tracking channels 
coincided with the directions of the 2 distinct target 
motion components. This recognition occurred when 
both orthogonal components were random sequences, 
but with different bandwidths. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries)—Journal summary. 

4201. Harris, Michael G. & Messinger, Jay H. (U. 
California, School of Optometry, Berkeley) Personality 
traits and failure in wearing contact lenses. American 
Journal of Optometry & Archives of Academy of Optome- 
try, 1973(Aug), Vol. 50(8), 641-646.—Explored whether 
the personalities of prospective contact lens patients 
differ from those of patients seeking spectacle lenses and 
whether certain personality traits are associated with 
failure in wearing contact lenses. The Adjective Check 
List, a self-administered personality inventory, was 
completed by 2 groups of patients (п = 61 in each), one 
of which was seeking spectacle lenses and the other, 
contact lenses. No differences were found in the 
personality traits of the 2 groups. After the contact lens 
Ss adjusted to their lenses, success Was evaluated. 
Successful Ss were compared with the unsuccessful on 
the basis of their responses to the Adjective Check List. 
Results show that unsuccessful female Ss were more 
likely to be less aggressive and less self-confident than 
the successful female Ss. (17 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

4202. Hollins, Mark & Montabana, Donald J. (Brown 
U., Hunter Lab. of Psychology) Spectral sensitivity of 
the foveal blue-sensitive mechanism determined by 
red mixture. Vision Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13, 

391-1393. 

ERA Long, Nigel & Over, Ray. (U. Queensland, St. 
E^ e Australia) Stereoscopic d aftereffects with 
ET det patterns. Vision Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13, 
EUER 87.— Used random-dot stereograms to measure 
Bude ects in the perception of binocular depth by 3 
фе AT and 2 undergraduate students. Os were re- 
e o judge the depth of a binocular target following 
К Моше to a stereostimulus in which horizontal dispari- 
Bee Dystematically varied. The target appeared nearer 
dle Я үчне to uncrossed disparity and farther away 
MES aptation to crossed disparity. The maximum 
is La (70" of disparity) occurred following exposure 
cqui of disparity. Results extend the data on 
mere BIN aftereffects reported in 1971 by C. Blake- 

MAH Wir Julesz, and provide further evidence that the 
lien a system possesses neural channels that are 
Gee, У pousible to binocular disparity. (French, 

4204 > ын summaries)—Journal abstract. 
function: тле, R. J. (Harvard U.) Brightness 
Optical 3 fect of area and duration. Journal of the 
913-920 ee of America, 1973(Aug), Vol. 63(8), 
bri See Cine the dependence of perceived 
adapted im lash luminance and duration for dark- 

members and students, with target size, 
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retinal location, and wavelength varied parametrically. 
In the Ist series of experiments, 93 Os made magnitude 
estimations of the brightness of flashes of varying 
luminance and duration. Perceived brightness varied as а 
power function of luminance, with simple fractional 
exponents: 1, (/), (/). The exponents for brightness 
depended upon both target size and flash duration. The 
2nd series of experiments determined how the A. Broca 
and D. Sulzer (1904) brightness enhancement shifts to 
briefer or longer durations with changes of luminance. 74 
Os adjusted the duration of constant-luminance flashes 
to produce a maximally bright flash. The flash duration 
producing maximum brightness varied as a power 
function of luminance with simple fractional exponents: 
(4) for point sources and (/)) for extended sources, The 
regularity of the exponents suggests that а simple 
mechanism underlies the encoding of brightness infor- 
mation in the dark-adapted state. (41 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


4205. Митат, L.; Yakimoff, №. & Mateeff, St. - 


(Bulgarian y of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, 
Sofia) Influence a supplementary visual task on 
intensity threshold during voluntary saccades. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 253-256.—Pres- 
ented 2 visual stimuli successively during voluntary 
saccades. One of the stimuli had an intensity determined 
threshold, and the 2nd was either irrelevant or a signal 
for a secondary visual discrimination task. The threshold 
rose only in this latter case, indicating that the changes in 


visual functions during voluntary saccades or saccadic _ 


supression may be related to attention shifts.—H. Bruml. 
4206. Nachmias, Jacob; Sansbury, Richard; Vassilev, 
Angel & Weber, Anita. (U. Pennsylvania) Adaptation to 
square-wave gratings: In search of the elusive third 
harmonic. Vision Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13, 
1335-1342.—Attempted to replicate C. Blakemore and 
F. W. Campbell’s 1969 finding that a square-wave 
adapting grating, unlike a sinewave grating of the same 
period, elevates threshold contrast for test gratings whose 
frequency is in the vicinity of the 3rd harmonic in the 
square-wave. Results were successful with 1 of 2 Os when 
the method of adjustment was used to determine 
thresholds. With the temporal 2 alternative, forced- 
choice method, individual t 
disappeared. For all 3 Os, a 3 c/deg adapting square- 
wave and a 3 c/deg sinewave were equally ineffective in 
raising the contrast threshold for a 9 c/deg test grating, 
whereas a 9 c/deg adapting grating, matched to the 3rd 
harmonic in the square-wave, raised the test grating's 
threshold by .2 log units. Our failure to find consistent 
evidence that the 3rd harmonic in a square-wave does 
any adapting Whatever casts doubt on the frequency- 
specificity of adaptation to gratings. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries)—Journal summary. 
4207. Olson, Madelyn N. (New York Hosp.-Cornell 
Medical Center, N.Y.) Laterality differences in tachisto- 
word recognition in normal and delayed readers 
in elementary school. Neuropsychologia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 


differences in this regard - 


11). 343—350.— Presented words for recognition by 50 — 


7-11 yr old normal readers and 43 8-13 yr old delayed 
readers in 2 experiments. Ss were also given the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test, Harris Tests of Lateral Domi- 
nance, and Benton’s Right-Left Discrimination Test. Ss 
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with normal reading ability showed a right visual field 
‘preference for word recognition whether words were 
presented to each field singly or simultaneously. Delayed 
eaders showed similar findings including an enhanced 
ight-field preference for bilateral field presentations. 
ounger delayed readers (aged 8-9 yrs) without known 
physical, intellectual, emotional, or cultural deficits 
failed to show any field superiority to delayed readers 
with deficits, suggesting an effect of delayed cerebral 
maturation. Right-field preference for word recognition 
id not correlate with handedness or lateral awareness. 
Results lend support to the hypothesis that hemispheric 
specialization for language processing develops with 
‘maturation of the nervous system. (French & German 
summaries) (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
- 4208. Orban, Guy; Duysens, Jaak & Callens, Mark. 
(Catholic U. Louvain, Lab. of Neuro- & Psychophysiolo- 
-gy, Belgium) Movement perception during voluntary 
Saccadic eye movements. Vision Research, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 13, 1343-1353.—Attemped to elucidate the stabili- 
zation mechanism of the visual perception during 
voluntary eye movements by investigating the perception 
of a moving object during a eye saccade in 12 19-21 yr 
- old male human Ss. Results were analyzed in terms of 
velocity and displacement perception channels. Findings 
indicate that during voluntary saccades there was no 
suppression of movement perception. In darkness the 
direction of the perceived movement was that of the 
Saccade, whereas in light the direction of the objective 
movement prevailed. The latter discrepancy can be 
explained by assuming that the perceptual analysis of 
_ movement during the saccade occurs іп the displacement 
channel and that this channel is provided with a channel 
evaluation mechanism controlled by the oculomotor 
centers, (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
—Journal summary. 
4209. Podolyan, E. N. [Circadian oscillations of visual 
acuteness in man.] (Russ) Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal 
SSSR, 1972(Apr), Vol. 58(4), 517-518.—Investigated 
changes in differential visual perception by determining 
the level of illumination necessary to attain a visual 
acuteness of .4 relative units at different hours in the 24- 
hr day. A 4-hr circadian period of changes in threshold 
contrast sensitivity was shown, with minimal threshold 
values found in 20 hrs, maximal in 4 hrs. The amplitude 
of the oscillations was .08 Ik. Possibly the mechanism of 
the oscillations is connected with a change in the number 
of active perceptual retinal elements or depends on 
changes in their Sensitivity. The data do not prove 
whether the oscillations are endogenous or are engen- 
dered by the action of internal factors.—J. Larsen. 
_ 4210. Ramachandran, V. S.; Rao, V. Madhusudhan & 
_ Vidyasagar, T. R. (Stanley Medical Coll., Madras, India) 
. Apparant movement with subjective contours. Vision 
: ION ea s Vol. 13, 1399-1401, 

] n, D. & Beverley, К. I. (U. Keele, E 
Disparity detectors in а. таала) 
се for directional selectivity. Science, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
18104102), 871-879.— Conducted a series of experiments 
to test a new aftereffect of seen motion, providing a 
notion of the means by which left- and right-eye signals 
аге combined to produce depth sensation. Кш 
demonstrate that Viewing a target moving in depth 
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depressed visual sensitivity to depth when test and 
adapting stimuli simulated motion along closed paths 
with the same directions of rotation. However, for 
opposite directions of rotation, sensitivity was either 
unaffected or increased. It is concluded that 2 classes of 
disparity detectors are thus indicated and that either 
eye's input to a single class of disparity detector consists 
of the physiological responses to a single direction of 
horizontal movement.—Journal abstract. 

4212. Remole, Arnulf. (U. Waterloo, School of 
Optometry, Ontario, Canada) Extended border enhance- 
ment during intermittent illumination: Binocular ef- 
fects. Vision Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13, 1289-1295, 
—During intermittent illumination below the fusion 
frequency, the enhanced brightness observed along the 
border of a luminous field extends much farther into the 
field than during steady illumination. This extended 
border effect was measured in 3 Os during binocular and 
monocular conditions. With equal retinal illuminances, 
the differences for the 2 conditions were small and 
showed no common trend. However, when the retinal 
illuminance of 1 eye was progressively reduced, the 
differences appeared to follow a general pattern. Fur- 
thermore, the binocular response to the unequal illumi- 
nances exhibited a nonlinear relationship with the 2 
monocular responses. This suggests that the extended 
border enhancement effect undergoes central modifica- 
tion. (French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal 
summary. 

4213. Riggs, Lorrin A. (Brown U., Walter S. Hunter 
Lab. of Psychology) Curvature as a feature of pattern 
vision. Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 181(4104), 1070-1072. 
— Presents data from 4 Ss indicating that prolonged 
inspection of convex lines of one color and concave lines 
of another color can cause the appearance of oppositely 
colored aftereffects in curved, achromatic test lines. 
These effects, strongly dependent on radius of curvature, 
could not be attributed to tilt or orientation. It Is 
concluded that these results are not encompassed by 
models of the visual system that are based on recti. 
arrays and that curvature is a specific feature of huma 
visual perception.—Journal abstract. / logi- 

4214. Saunders, R. McD. (Free U. Вегїїп, Py 
cal Inst, W. Germany) Eigenvectors of the sensitiv! м 
variations across the human central fovea. И d 
Research, 1973(Осї), Vol. 13(10), 1823-1828.— Meas 
sensitivity variations across the human central в 
wavelengths varying between 432 and 650 nm. ANE 
show that, whereas under light adaptation 1 еы 
was required to describe the data, under dark псн ^ ht 
2 eigenvectors were required. The vector of the d 
adaptation data is interpreted as a correction vec eas 
those of the dark adaptation data related to rod 2002 
properties of the central fovea. (French, German, 
Russian summaries)—Journal summary. 

4215. Smith, Vivianne C.; Pokorny, Joel & Min 
Richard. (U. Chicago, Eye Research Lab.) Соп alous 
hue estimation of brief flashes by deuten Ma) 
observers. American Journal of Psychology, 19 tima- 
Vol. 86(1), 115-131.—Used the continuous Du. f 
tion technique with restricted categories to deeem ү 
chromatic response functions of 6 deuteranoma'o jn in 
2 Es served as normal controls. The stimuli, 12 mi 
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diameter, were presented as 12-msec foveal flashes. The 
computed response functions indicate that the deutera- 
nomalous Os did not always need 4 chromatic response 
categories to describe the spectrum: at low luminances, 
some did not need yellow; at high luminances, some did 
not need green, replacing it with white. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4216. St-Cyr, Gaetan J. (Cerberonics, Torrance, 
Calif.) Signal and noise in the human oculomotor 
system. Vision Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 
1979-1991.—Recorded motions of the visual axes for 2 
Ss fixating a point target binocularly, and computed the 
power spectra of these eye movements. This was done for 
stationary and for randomly moving targets. The corner 
frequencies and attenuation rates of these spectra suggest 
that eyeball impedance characteristics depend on magni- 
tude of the eye motions. Specifically, the inertia of the 
eyeball appears to be the dominant parameter for small 
eye movements, in contrast to the case for large motions 
where inertia is small compared to the viscoeleastic 
constants. Moreover, it was found that there was little 
difference between the spectra of spontaneous and of 
small tracking eye movements. This suggests that, for 
small motions, the oculomotor system switches from the 
stationary to the tracking mode, not by increasing the 
average rate of efferent discharges along the oculorotary 
muscles, but by reorganizing and coordinating the 
existing impulse trains along corresponding pairs of 
muscles in such a manner as to enable the visual axis to 
track the target. This implies that spontaneous eye 
movements are generated at a relatively central location 
з the nervous system and cannot Бе considered as noise. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) (18 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 
йу, Steinman, Robert M.; Haddad, Genevieve M. 
e Min. Alexander A. & Wyman, Diane. (U. Mary- 
iip eye movement. Science, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
HEER ), 810-819.— Traces the development of modern 
басшы. visual acuity and miniature eye movements 
е 5 drift, and physiological nystagmus). |t is 
М ы it the commonly held theory that the pattern, 
n Eu fast miniature movements, made by the 
ША Unt during maintenance of target fixation, 1$ 
fiom eM or retlexive js not entirely correct. Evidence 
Ru erous studies is cited which demonstrates that 
ily dude made during fixation can be voluntar- 
and prob: " or suppressed and that their characteristics 
Recor е functions аге not essentially different from 
Gone e large saccades made during visual explora- 

42 Es ref.)—B. McLean. 

е качы & Cole, Robert E. (U. 
threshold a of Sensory Sciences) Luminance-duration 
Viewing s dodo under monocular and binocular 
Mons уроп Journal of the Optical Society of 
field of 11° vi (Aug), Vol. 63(8), 1014-1015.—Used а test 
and right visual angle to determine the effects of left- 
adapted f monocular and binocular views on dark- 
old asi enl thresholds at 12 flash durations. Thresh- 
Ss. Fin Mns were replicated 3 times with each of the 4 
uration E indicate little change in the luminance- 
viewin lationship under monocular ог binocular 
B conditions. It is concluded that binocular and 
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monocular viewing is comparable in luminance-duratio 
studies.—S. Knapp. 
4219. Zubek, John P. 


change in CFF of the occluded eye was found, the fa 
nonoccluded eye showed an initial depression of CFE 
after a few hours of deprivation, 
accelerated increase in CFF as a function of deprivation 


from 1-14 days. The effect was still present 14 days after 


the end of deprivation. 
occlusion may produce 
deafferation of the visual system behaviorally reflected 
in the production of the depression-enchancement 
phenomenon, а hypothesis consistent with S. K. Sharp- 
less’ version of the "Law of Denervation.” Results are _ 
compared with available data involving other visual - 
sensitivity tasks. (English & Spanish abstracts) (27 ref.) _ 
—S. Slak. 
Motor Processes & Performance 


4220. Gottlieb, Gerald L. & Agarwal, Gyan C. (Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Medical Center, Chicago, Ill.) 
Modulation of postural reflexes by voluntary movement: 
|. Modulation of the active limb. Journal of NIE 
Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 1973(Aug) Vol. 36(4), 
529-539.— Performed experiments with 7 adult males 
involving isometric activation-relaxation of the agonist у 
-antagonist muscle groups in the area of the ankle joint. 
It was shown that phasic changes of foot torque in the 


ition of the so 1 1 $ 1 
anterior tibial contraction. During phasic changes їп foot . 


torque in the plantar direction, facilitation (as opposed to 
disinhibition of the soleus Н-геПех) was graded by soleus 
contraction. Results support the hypotheses that the 
sensitivity of the monosynaptic reflex arc is 1 of the 
controlled variables of the motor system, and that the 
stretch reflex of а shortening muscle is generally 
facilitated, while that of а lengthening muscle is 
inhibited. These hypotheses agree with present knowl- 
edge of the linkage between skeletomotor and fusimotor 
neurones for the organization of voluntary movements. 
(34 ref. Journal abstract. 

4221. Gottlieb, Gerald L. & Agarwal, Gyan С. (Rush- 
St. Luke's Medical Center, Chicago, Ш.) 
Modulation of postural reflexes by voluntary movement: 
11. Modulation at an inactive joint. Journal of Neurology, 
& Psychiatry, , Vol. 29(2), 
276-283 36(4).—Observed а brief, 400-msec period of 


widespread facilitation of both the an 
iated with the initiation of a 

T isometric efforts in 3 males 
le. It is suggested that the site of this 
ithin the spinal cord. For the Hoffmann 
period of spinal 
contrast, the tendon-jerk was facilitated, at 
500 msec by 
muscle spindle. 
experiments involv- 


reflex, 
inhibition. B' 
a reduced level, for at least another 
mechanisms probably working at 
Results are compared with previous 
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ing activation of the reflex agonist and antagonist 
muscles. It is proposed that voluntary control of the 
locomotor system is organized through separate mecha- 
“nisms for muscle recruitment and for regulation of the 
| sensitivity of the myotatic reflex loop. (21 ref.)—Journal 
| abstract. 
| E 4». Kane, J. E. (St. Mary's Coll., U. London, Inst. 
- of Education, England) Personality, body concept and 
performance. In J. E. Kane (Ed.), Psychological aspects 
of physical education and sport. London, England: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972. х, 237 р. 
- 4223. Megaw, E. D. (U. Birmingham, England) 
Simultaneous tracking of a random step-input by the 
Saccadic eye movement and manual tracking systems. 
rgonomics, 1973(May), Vol. 16(3), 332.—Studied the 
performance of 6 Ss on a discrete tracking task under 
Conditions of simultaneous and separate saccadic eye 
and manual tracking. Both €ye and motor latencies were 
о on directional probability. The rate of gain of 
information for the eye system was significantly greater 
than that for the motor system. In neither case was the 
Tate of gain affected by simultaneous performance. No 
— Significant increases in mean latencies were obtained 
.. during simultaneous performance despite some evidence 
... o the contrary for the motor system. These results and 
даа on error Tesponses indicate a substantial degree of 
| independence in information Processing between the 2 
a Systems. However, highly significant correlations be- 
tween the residual errors of the 2 systems under 
- Simultaneous performance suggest the independence is 
у 10! complete. Because of the nature of the task this 
interaction is likely to rest within the perceptual 
processing stages.— Journal abstract. 
4224. Sandle, Douglas. Aesthetics and the psychology 
Of qualitative movement. In J. Е. Kane (Ed), 
Psychological aspects of physical education and sport. 
London, England: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972. x, 237 
p— Discusses theoretical considerations of movement 
and classifies human movement into 3 conceptual 
categories: instrumental, quantitative, and qualitative. 
. Experimental findings in the psychology of qualitative 
.. movement are discussed. (5% p- ref.) 
Andras; Bonnet, Michel & Requin, 
» Budapest, Hungary) Relation 
of Hoffmann-reflexes and the 
reaction-time task. Phy. 


2 ol. 10(6), 1041—1050.—Studied 
the time course of Hoffmann 
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delayed. Under this condition a decrease of amplitude 
extended until the RS. No significant difference was 
observed between the 2 muscles tested, except that a 
slight correlation appeared between the RT and ampli- 
tude of H reflexes recorded in the left soleus. RT was 
affected by the location of the reflexes-testing during the 
PP. A facilitatory effect was found when the amplitude 
of H reflexes was high, whereas when amplitudes 
decreased the RTs became longer. The effect of the РР 
duration upon the time-course of H reflexes amplitude 
was interpreted as an arousal effect of the WS for the 
short PPs, and by the evolution of a preparatory process 
for the long PP. The bilateral decrease of H reflexes 
amplitude ан the 2nd part of the PP, the slight 
correlation between RT and H reflex amplitude observed 
unilaterally, and the effects of testing H reflexes upon 
RT are discussed, with reference to previous experiments 
showing that a depression of spinal excitability during 
the PP of a simple RT task intervenes in the muscle 
involved in the response performance only. Discrepan- 
Cies between the 2 series of results seem to be related to 
the differences between the 2 RT situations used. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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4226. Bouyer, S. (U. Nancy II, Lab. of Comparative 
Genetic Psychology, France) [Contribution to the 
experimental study of selective criteria in children.] 
(Fren) Sciences de l'Art, 1971, Vol. 8(2), 3-10.—Investi- 
gated whether the causes for an experimental lack of 
selective aesthetic criteria in 7-8 yr old children: might 
stem from cognitive difficulties with relation to tradition- 
ally used experimental stimuli. An experiment hs 
designed which used as selective criteria all the elements 
inherent to the stimulus structure but kept the CD 
simple and directly perceptible. 9 photographs Hy A 
easily discernible surfaces were grouped into 3 modalities 
of 2 factors each and shown to 20 children between 7 yrs 
and 7 yrs and 11 mo of age. Results show that (a) me 
was significant agreement among Ss’ classifications d 
the photographs in order of preference and o di 
criterion selection decreased in value in the order o 
classifications.— English summary. ni 

4227. Cassel, Russell N. The psychology of жн 
making. North Quincy, Mass.: Christopher, 1973. P. 
$5.95. 

4228. Cronen, Vernon E. & Miheve, Nancy. (U: 
Massachusetts) The evaluation of deductive ag 
A process analysis. Speech Monographs, 1972 60e 
39(2), 124-131.—Presents a model and provide КЕ 
research evidence explaining the processes invo! t nd 
evaluating deductive arguments. The model cont ‘dual’s 
elements: (a) stimuli pom than verbal, (b) Ws 
perceptions, (c) internalized perceptual rules, ( A past 
term memory, (e) evaluative strategies, and ( failure 
experience. A typology of responses includes: rr: 
to accept the logical task, (b) restatement of M al 
(c) omission of a premise, (d) slipping in of a i 
premises, (e) formal transformation, (f) Ea uo 
analog, and (g) incorrect rules of inference. 3 stu exists 
reviewed. Results indicate that no contradiction 
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between general validity patterns and acceptance of 
fallaciously derived conclusions. It is considered useful 
to conceive of the listener as possessing hierarchies of 
perceptual rules. The activation of perceptual rules and 
evaluative strategies is influenced by the situation.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

4229. Ellis, Henry C. (U. New Mexico) Stimulus 
encoding processes in human learning and memory. In 
G. H. Bower (Ed.), The psychology of learning and 
motivation: Advances in research and theory: УП. New 
York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xiii, 370 p. $19.50. 

4230. Gedo, John E. & Goldberg, Arnold. (U. Illinois, 
Abraham Lincoln School of Medicine) Models of the 
mind: A psychoanalytic theory. Chicago, Ill.: О. Chicago 
Press, 1973. xv, 220 p. $9.50.—Presents an historical 
review of 4 major systems of psychological functioning 
(ie, the topographic, reflex arc, and tripartite models, 
and an object relations model) and discusses their 
interrelationships. The theory that each of these models 
represents а different aspect of mental functioning is 
applied’ to 4 classic psychoanalytic case studies (ie., 
Freud's Wolf Man, his Rat Man, a case of arrested 
development, and the case of Daniel Paul Screber). 

4231. Hammond, Allen L. Artificial intelligence: А 
fascination with robots or a serious intellectual 
endeavor? Science, 1973(Jun) Vol. 180(4093), 
1352-1353.— Cites Sir James Lighthill’s recently released 
and highly controversial 1972 survey of the field of 
artificial intelligence (AI) which questions the legitimacy 
9f AI as an independent research field and downgrades 
Work on robots as intellectually unimportant. The 
комшу is considered that Lighthill has misconstrued 

е purposes and prospects of the AI field, and his 
criticisms are answered by major AI researchers. These 
d (a) that robots are research tools useful for 
i ү, ‘oping theories of intelligence, intellectual mecha- 
te eand the nature of learning; (b) that the investiga- 
RR ol mechanisms (robots) which can coordinate vision 
ios eenipulation, as accomplished effortlessly by 
iim d and animals, is a valid one; and (c) that AI 
© a has provided new ideas on the mechanics of 
ee ok phenomena and on other scientific benefits of 
tion 23 parure. It is suggested, however, that coordina- 
е, the many varied goals of AI researchers is 
the mo Ту in order to allocate resources and funding in 

AEn beneficial manner.—B. McLean. 

Uw iunt, Earl; Frost, Nancy & Lunneborg, Clifford. 
new А ashington) Individual differences in cognition: A 
УЫ йы to intelligence. In С. Н. Bower (Ed.), The 
research d, learning and motivation: Advances in 
Pre and theory: VII. New York, N.Y.: Academic 
иЗ. xiii, 370 p. $19.50. 

NY) et Douglas L. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
learnin Saal analysis of discrimination shift 
19730) дее у Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
attention’ ol. 5(4), 332-336.— Considers that, although 
ieee, models assume that the 2 subproblems of a 
E phon Shift are treated as a single problem, 

o AE of a nonreversal shift can be broken down into 
Condit on the subproblem that changes reward 
ci CURES and the one that does not. A general analysis 
road у Асе On these subproblems, appropriate to а 

Tange of attention models, is developed. This 


analysis leads to a rejection of attention models for some 
S populations, but shows that attention models may have 
been rejected prematurely for other populations of Ss. 
—Journal abstract. 

4234. Scandura, Joseph M. Structural learning: l. 
Theory and research. New York, N.Y.: Gordon & 
Breach, 1973. xi, 367 p.—Discusses 3 interrelated 
theories of structural learning which encompass rules 
and rule-oriented behavior, motivation and learning 
under idealized conditions, and memory and finite 
information processing. The problems of defining com- 
petence and determining which mechanisms govern what 
kind of pete and learning, and the notion of 
memory-free learning are considered. (6 p. ref.) 

4235. Thibault-Laulan, Anne M. (U. Bordeaux III, 
Talence, France) [The role of context in understanding 
figurative images.] (Fren) Sciences de l'Art, 1971, Vol. 
8(2), 57-64.—Designed an experiment in which figura- 
tive images were separated from their contexts and the 
respective portions of each image sequentially numbered 
and presented. The images were shown to 335 127-18 yr 
old male and female students as either a sequential or 
heterogeneous presentation. Variables related to age, sex, 
and the experimental conditions were noted during 
analysis of the data. Results show that the context-free 
images were deprived of meaning and that it was 
necessary to relink the to a complex whole in order 
to assimilate them. It is concluded that what is around 
and between images is more important than the content 
of the images themselves.—English summary. 
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4236. Trumbo, Don A. (Pennsylvania State U.) Some 


laboratory tasks for the assessment of stressor effects. 
Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(May), Vol. 
76(3), 199-207.—Reviews a sample of laboratory tasks 
currently used in the study of human performance and 
information processing, and speculates briefly on their 
potential usefulness for evaluating the effects of various 
stressors. The issues involved in choosing between real- 
life and laboratory tasks are outlined, and problems 
associated with the selection of a set of laboratory tasks 
are discussed. Several prototype tasks are considered, 
including vigilance, serial reaction, reaction time and 
choice reaction time, simple biphasic movement, track- 
ing, and dual or time-sharing tasks. Each of these tasks 
shows promise of providing specific information about 

essor effects. It is concluded 


the locus and nature of str f ‹ 
that research on stressors should involve multiple tasks 


and multiple performance indicants (including physio- 
logical measures), and should be directed toward an 
analysis of the interaction of pharmacological and other 
stressor effects. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 


Learning & Thinking & Conditioning 


4237. Antonova, G. P. (Teachers College, Slavyansk, 
USSR) [Individual differences in the relationship 
between productivity of thinking processes and memory 
in preschool children.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 84-91.— Studied individual differ- 
ences in the productivity of problem solving in 26 
children, using problems with single solutions and 
problems that allowed for variation in method. Ss were 
rated on productivity and the total scale points obtained 
compared with the maximum possible for a percent 
index of productivity of thinking. Individual differences 
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_ ranged from 15.5-94.4%. Measures of visual, verbal, 
- voluntary, and involuntary memory were obtained on 
the same Ss and correlated with productivity of thinking 
indices. Rank-order correlation coefficients were positive 
_ апа low, but statistically significant in all cases. (English 
summary) (15 ref.)—L. Zusne. 
- 4238. Bajard, С. (U. Bordeaux, France) [Differential 
Е - and factorial study of divergent thought in 6th graders.] 
ы (Есеп) Sciences de l'Art, 1971, Vol. 8(1), 9-23.—Studied 
divergent thinking components (flexibility, fluency, and 
= originality) in 40 male and 40 female 11—12 yr olds. Ss 
_ were given 5 tests of divergent thinking, 3 of convergent 
thinking, and a personality questionnaire involving 6 
- personality traits. An attempt was made to validate the 
- divergent thinking tests in relation to school achieve- 
ment. The male group showed more flexibility, fluency, 
and originality than the female group. However, for both 
= groups the validity of divergent thinking tests was very 
— low, if not negative. A factor analysis of the 32 variables 
. used revealed (a) a similar factorial structure for the 2 
groups of Ss and, (b) 6 factors, with 2 of divergent 
thinking obtained in verbal and nonverbal tests. (23 ref.) 
- —English summary. 
4239. Bower, Gordon H. (Ed.). (Stanford U.) The 
- psychology of learning and motivation: Advances in 
- research and theory: VII. New York, N.Y.: Academic 
E Press, 1973. xiii, 370 p. $19.50. 
ү 4240. Brehmer, Berndt. (U. Umea, Sweden) Effects of 
= cue validity on interpersonal learning of inference tasks 
with linear and nonlinear cues. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 86(1), 29-48.— Describes an 
experiment in which 54 pairs of undergraduates learned 
to infer the state of a criterion variable from that of the 
cues (1 linear and 1 nonlinear) in a 2-cue inference task. 
The distribution of the cues' validities varied in 5 
conditions. Ss learned the systematic features of their 
tasks equally well in all conditions, but achievement was 
lower in the predominantly nonlinear ones, where Ss 
used the cues less systematically than they did in the 
predominantly linear conditions. Ss also apparently gave 
too much weight to the communication from the other S 
in the pair, and too little weight to the feedback from the 
task, (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4241. Brehmer, Berndt; Kuylenstierna, Jan & 
' Liljergren, Jan E. Effects of function form and cue 
validity on the subjects' hypotheses in probabilistic 
inference tasks. Umea Psychological Reports, 1973, No. 
72, 20 p.— Conducted a factorial experiment with 2 levels 
Y of cue validity (ræ = 45 andra = 90) and 4 function 
forms (positive linear, negative linear, inversely U- 
Shaped, and U-shaped). 50 high school and 83 college 
Students performed a probabilistic inference task to test 
the relationship of the form of the function and validity 
of the cue to the Ss’ hypotheses. Results are consistent 
ШП an hypothesis sampling theory, and the relative 
Tequencies of 4 basic hypotheses could be predicted 
from earlier results with respect to the relative strengths 
of those hypotheses. Results also show that the ОТЧ 
tion between the hypotheses stated by the Ss and the 
Tules extracted from their judgments by means of 
polynomial regression was higher for linear than for 
nonlinear hypotheses. The correlation was also quite low, 
however, for linear hypotheses.—Journal abstract. Ё 
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4242. Breland, Hunter M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Birth order effects: A reply to 
Schooler. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 80(3), 
210-212.—Replies to C. Schooler’s (see PA, Vol. 49:727) 
criticisms regarding birth order studies by presenting 
evidence to support Breland's contention that birth order 
effects on verbal achievement do exist, and that these are 
not caused by either population biases or socioeconomic 
status differences. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4243. Croake, James W. (Florida State U.) [Learning 
without reinforcement: A critical review.] (Span) Revista 
Interamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 7(1-2), 17-32. 
—Critically reviews latent learning studies following D. 
L. Thistlewaite's classification into 4 types of learning 
cases without reinforcement. When appropriate controls 
are used and confoundings eliminated, literature shows 
that learning without reinforcement does in fact occur. It 
is concluded that the bulk of the literature supports 
cognitive rather than stimulus-response theories of 
learning. (Spanish & English abstracts) (55 ref.)—S. 
Slak. 

4244. Croll, William L. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) The rational zero point and reinforcement. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6- 
A), 431-432.—Comments on К. А. Haaf's (see PA, Vol. 
47:4508) proposed scaling procedure for partitioning 
rewards from punishments for studies of human learn- 
ing. It is argued that (a) this scaling procedure has not 
been adequately validated; (b) it can never be successful- 
ly validated because it ignores the relative nature of 
reinforcement; and (c) when it is extended to account for 
the relativity of reinforcement, it becomes unnecessarily 
complex.—Journal abstract. U 

4245. -Davenport, W. G. & Middleton, M. A. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Expectation 
theories of decision making for duplex gambles. m 
Psychologica, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 155 1 
complete tests of subjectively expected utility ET 
subjectively expected value (SEV), expected utility ( Ма 
and expected value (EV) theories for duplex Loro 
without measuring subjective probability or E 
utility. АП gambles were hypothetical and offere "a 
booklets to 34 undergraduates. The duplex gam i 
consisted of (a) winning gambles, offering a даш) 
win a certain amount of money or to break even; an in 
losing gambles, offering a chance to lose а CERT 
amount of money or break even. Results indicate ШЕ 
SEU, SEV, and EU theories could not account for ii 
strategies of 33, 53, and 86% of the Ss, respectively, б. y 
losing gambles, while EV theory accounted for I i 
behavior. In the winning form of gambles, БЕ! di Ss, 
and EU theory held for 77, 65, and 54% о 
respectively, while EV theory held for only 40%. 
—Journal abstract. ical 

4246. Dawis, René V. & Siojo, Luis T. Analogie 
reasoning: A review of the literature. Minn nes 
Minn.: U. Minnesota, TR No. 1, 1972. 29 pe At 
the mathematical and philosophical origins of Ет enice 
"analogy" and traces their influence on intet 
theorists. Theories of intelligence and cognition, those 
on analogical reasoning are examined, specifical y an 
of C. Spearman, E. L. Thorndike, J. Р. Guilfor c. 
Piaget. The analogy test item is shown to be a ра: 
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for Spearman's theory. The relevance of Piaget's theory 
of formal reasoning to an analysis of analogical 
reasoning is detailed. A review of findings concerning 
analogy tests supports Guilford's factorial interpretation 
of analogy test scores within the structure-of-intellect 
model. (53 ref.) 

4247. Delia, Jesse G. & Crockett, Walter H. (U. 
Illinois) Social schemas, cognitive complexity, and the 
learning of social structures. Journal of Personality, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 41(3), 413-429.—Studied the role of 
cognitive schemas in the learning of social structures 
using the  paired-associate paradigm within а 
2 х 2 х 4 x 4 design factorializing Ss’ cognitive 
complexity, the type of relationship learned, the social 
structure in which the relationships appeared, and 4 
learning trials. Fewest errors were made in those 
conditions where the structure matched the S's schema 
of the structure. Like relations produced fewer errors 
under the balance properties of symmetry and transitivi- 
ty, while dominance relations were learned more easily 
under the ordering properties of asymmetry and trans- 
itivity. (20 ref.) —Journal summary. 

4248. Deo, Pratibha & Singh, Avtar. (Punjab U., 
Chandigarh, India) Some personality correlates of 
learning without awareness. Behaviorometric, 1973, Vol. 
3(1), 11-21.—60 high, average, and low-scoring under- 
Braduates on the Personality Inventory learned 200 
Words without knowing the principle involved. Time 
da verbalization of the principle, and the time between 
earning without awareness (LWA) and verbalization 
ria recorded. Ss high in neuroticism, submissiveness, 
ш, and low in self-confidence had better LWA 
T9 Self-sufficiency and sociability were not related to 
Ан Implications for educational achievement аге 
gcn Journal abstract. 
en Gaillard, A. W. & Näätänen, R. (Inst. for 
d т ion ТМО, Soesterberg, Netherlands) Slow poten- 
шүре and choice reaction time as а function of 
Vol ont interval. Acta Psychologica, 1973(Jun), 
im үр ) 173-186.—Administered a choice reaction 
Mess Е 4 24-38 yr old experienced Ss using constant 
(S) med intervals (ISI) between the visual warning 

000 е visual signal (S,) of either 200, 400, 1,000 or 
Bu CE The contingent negative variation (CNV) 
(NV) ae between S, and 5, (CNV ,) and before S, 
QM n ые show. that (а) the СМУ, amplitude 

y Hm icantly (p < .01) as a function of ISI; (b) 
тес); ( eloped only before the short ISIs (200 and 400 
era when CNV, and CNV, were summed, 

х Vom in CNV amplitude and durations between 
the $, ADAE (d) the peak-to-peak amplitude of 
Correlation e с was increased with short ISIs; (е) 
Чук 7 etween mean CNV and median reaction 
000 mà ow but significant for ISIs of 400, 1,000, and 
Pattialled © however, when the effect of the Ss was 
сеф. pi these correlations were drastically re- 

Ween RT (f) there were no significant correlations 
SM and a single CNV using an ISI of 1,000 
to react to concluded that CNV coincides with readiness 
weakly Pone stimulus but its amplitude at the onset of 5, 
(RT) 3. ects the degree of readiness at that moment 

ef. Journal abstract. 
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4250. Goldstein, Harris S. & Peck, Rosalind. (State U. 


New York, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) 


Maternal differentiation, father absence and cognitive | 


differentiation in children. Archives of General Psychia- 


try, 1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 370-373.—Studied the effects D 


of father absence and mother's cognitive style on the 
cognitive differentiation of their children. Cognitive 
differentiation was assessed with the Rod and Frame 
Test. Ss were 181 8-15 yr old children and their mothers 
who were making their initial visit to a child guidance 
clinic. There was a significant (p < .01) positive 
correlation of mother's and child's level of field depend- 
ence. When divided into father-present and father-absent 
subgroups, the father-present black males and females 


and father-present white males were significantly posi- - 


tively correlated with their mother's level of differentia- 
tion, whereas none of the father-absent subgroups were. 
—Journal abstract. 

4251. Guensberger, E. & Zucha, I. (Psychiatric Clinic, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Conditioning in man with 
different type instructions.] (Slok) Activitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 260-265.—A condi- 


tioned blockade of the optokinetic nystagmus was _ 


trained under 3 types of instructions. Ss were instructed 
to follow either (a) moving vertical stripes, (b) stripes and 
fixed-light signal or (c) stripes and light and, in addition, 
to make an voluntary effort to block the nystagmus 
during the CS. Best results were obtained with the 2nd 

of instruction. The voluntary response may be 
interpreted as a special qualitatively different type of 
CR.—H. Bruml. 

4252. Hafner, James L. (Indiana State U.) Quantify- 
ing the reinforcement value of verbal items on college 
students. Journal of the Association for the Study of 
Perception, 1973(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 1-7.—Scaled the rein- 
forcing value of 20 words and validated 3 items from the 
scale in a verbal conditioning study. 52 college students, 
enrolled in an Academic Enrichment and Learning Skills 
Center, made forced choice preference ratings of words 
used to describe their work. A scale of reinforcement 
value was compiled. Words ranked 6th ("correct"), 9th 
(“un hun"), and 15th (“poor”) were used as reinforcers 
for "I-We" responses in a sentence construction task 
with 88 new Ss. Ss given "correct" displayed an increase 
in *I-We" responses while those given "poor" decreased 
(Fs = 13.88, 598; ps < .01). No significant. effects 
were found for “un hun” or à control group receiving no 
reinforcer. Results indicate a relationship between 
performance and reinforcement level.—A. L. Hill. 

4253. Hall, James W. & Kozloff, Edward E. (North- 
western U.) False recognitions of associates of converg- 
ing versus repeated words. American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 86(1), 133—139.—Asked 2 groups of 
48 undergraduates to judge each word in a long list as 
either “old” or “new.” For Group 1, the list included 
associates to single words that had appeared 3 or 6 times; 
for Group 2, it included associates to sets of 3 words that 
converged on the associate, each set having appeared 
once or twice. There were more falsely recognized 
associates of converging than multiply-presented single 
items. This finding suggests that the recognition decision 
may have 2 stages, with perceived situational frequency 
critical at each.—Journal abstract. 
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4254. Hartley, James. (U. Keele, England) The effect 
of pre-testing on post-test performance. Instructional 


- Science, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 193-214.—Investigated the 


effect of pretests on subsequent learning in a series of 6 
experiments with 147 14—15 yr olds, 20 15-16 yr olds, 98 
university students, and 20 32-77 yr olds. Pre- and 
posttests of varying difficulty, no pretests, programed 
instruction, audiovisual instruction, and pamphlets were 


. used to examine the learning of European traffic signs. 


Findings indicate that the pretest had no effect on 
posttest performance when the instruction was efficient 
(i.e., all Ss learned to criterion). The pretest did appear to 


_ improve learning when the Ss were older or of higher 
_ ability or when the instruction was less efficient. Results 


are discussed in terms of selective attention and arousal. 
The need to determine the important variables in pretest 
studies is considered. (43 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

4255. Iosif, Gh. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Bucharest, Romania) [Comparison of analogic 
and numerical information presentation.] (Fren) Revue 
Roumaine des Sciences Sociales-Serie de Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 17(1), 47-60.—Compared presentations in 
lerms of reading speed and accuracy, correctness of 
obtained means and differences, and number of remem- 
bered values. Numerical presentation was found to be 
more effective with practical tasks and the influence of 
these tasks on performance level. 

4256. Janssen, W. H. & Michon, J. A. (Inst. for 
Perception TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) The internal 
representation of simple geometric networks: Experi- 
ments with sequential part presentation. Acta Psycholo- 
gica, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 197-213.—Reported 3 experi- 
ments on how people develop internal representations 
(IR) of network diagrams resembling city road maps 
when they are only seen part by part. Exp I compared 4 
ways of extracting information from 32 employees at the 
Institute of Perception about the structure of IRs under 2 
modes of sequential part representation: an absolute and 
а relative frame of reference. No differences were found 
between either mode. Exp II used a 3rd preference mode, 
the egocentric, and varied the speed of presentation. It 
was found that 27 undergraduates developed an IR by 
Sequential processing, while a part-to-whole strategy was 
used in the other modes. No effect of presentation speed 
was observed, but it took longer to develop an adequate 
IR than with other modes. Exp III studied the effects of 
number of corners and number of crossings on develop- 
ment of an IR in 18 undergraduates. Networks with 14 
corners were more difficult than those with 12, while the 
number of crossings had no effect. Problems in the 
experimental method, movement modes, and shape 
characteristics are discussed. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4257. Johns, Jerry L. (Northern Illinois U.) Discrimi- 
nation learning in reading: The alphabet. Journal of the 
Association for the Study. of Perception, 1973(Spr), Vol. 

8(1), 16-25.—Reviews the literature on the feature 
analysis and template-matching theories of discrimina- 
15 presented for letter discrimina- 
analyzers and the allocation of 
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of methods in the course of learning activity.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 64—72.—Dis- 
cusses results of various classroom experiments on the 
transfer of learning, using exercises with geographic 
maps. The object was to study inadequate transfer in 
terms of the relation between training and transfer tasks, 
the generality of transfer, and the way the transferred 
method itself was used. In one series of experiments the 
training method and the nature of generalization that led 
to inadequate transfer were studied. In another series the 
role and nature of visual materials in producing 
inadequate transfer were stressed. (English summary) 
—L. Zusne. 

4259. Kausler, Donald H. (U. Missouri) Orthographic 
distinctiveness of homonyms and the feature-tagging 
hypothesis. American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 86(1), 141-149.—Results of 2 experiments with 
undergraduates (N = 96) show that errors in verbal- 
discrimination learning varied inversely with degree of 
orthographic distinctiveness between intrapair wrong 
and right items (i.e., homonyms scaled for orthographic 
distinctiveness) in both mixed and unmixed lists. The 
inverse relationship supports the hypothesis that the 
difficulty of intrapair discriminations increases as the 
degree of feature-sharing between intrapair items in- 
creases. In addition, the operation of a selective-strategy 
process with the mixed lists served to magnify the effect 
of distinctiveness. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4260. Kennedy, Alan. (U. Dundee, England) Associa- 
tive encoding of words in passive sentences. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 64(2), 169-172. 
— Presented short passive sentences to 12 undergradu- 
ates. Ss were timed to respond in a recognition К 
involving a series of single words. Items to be bs 
included synonymous associates of critical words ani 
associates which would fit sensibly into the d 
frame. Rejection latencies varied as a function of i 
position of the critical word in the sentence, M d 
time to reject associates of the logical subject (the b 
noun in the passive sentences) being much slower t 
associates of the object.—Journal abstract. 5 

4261. Kian, Mo; Rosen, Sidney & Tesser, pes КЕР 
(Edinboro State Coll.) Reinforcement effects of atti rus 
Similarity and source evaluation on discrimina 
learning. Journal of Personality & Social Psycho 2), 
1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 366-371.—Required 90 ш s 
uates to perform a discrimination learning b at 
explore the reinforcing effects of attitude similari d em 
source evaluation. Correct performance was rein ilarity 
by 1 of 9 combinations of 3 levels of attitude E Я 
(similar, no attitude, dissimilar) crossed with 3 ч. EU 
source (liked, no source, disliked). It was hypo! ‘larity 
that performance is facilitated by (a) attitude m wit 
with sources unknown and (b) source attractivenes: nike 
attitudes unknown; that (c) similar attitudes Tonig а 
Sources are тоге facilitative than either dissim! a 
or similar-disliked attitude-source combination would 
(d) dissimilar attitudes from disliked baat or 
facilitate performance (a consistency реш. ШОР), 
would impair performance (a reinforcement рг es, give 
Results support the Ist and 3rd hypotheses enc 
equivocal support for the 2nd, and favor the co 
version of the 4th. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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4262. Kiss, George R. (Medical Research Council, 
Speech & Communication Unit, U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land) Grammatical word classes: A learning process and 
its simulation. In G. H. Bower (Ed.), The psychology of 
learning and motivation: A dvances in research and theory: 
VII. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xiii, 370 p. 
$19.50.—Presents a detailed model for the early learning 
of word classes by children based on an information 
processing formulation. Experimental findings are re- 
ported and the implementation of the model as a 
computer program which results in a word classification 
system is described. (43 ref.) 

4263. Kudryavtsev, T. V. & Shteinmets, А. E. (USSR 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Research Inst. of 
General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [Problem 
solving as a means of acquiring technical knowledge.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 73-83. 
—Studied the structure of information acquisition by 
analyzing the process of solving a series of specially 
constructed pencil and paper problems in mechanics by 
8th graders. The problems were constructed so that their 
solution revealed the structure of the information that 
was being acquired. Emphasis is placed on the fact that a 
much better evaluation of the technical information 
xg by a student is obtained by having him solve 

lype of problem than when mere reproduction of 
"od ta is required. (English summary) (16 

P ^ Sne. 

mor Levine, D. M.; Wachspress, S.; McGuire, P. & 

"Zh ч i 

York) йаш “pit seri. ge poche 
ү Eun of the Psychonomic Society, 1973 (Jun), 
pring " ос oe the letter-noise over- 
fierce rign api aa the processing of 
major differs 5 by 8 graduate students. Results indicate 
Nun po in the ease of recognition of the 
e s ers. Recognition curves developed for each 
iis A iow vastly different rates of recognition growth 
matrix re d on-time. An analysis of the confusion 
response n кос A of many M 
РЕ iculty of the numbers remain 

may utilize sini rom S to S, suggesting that different Ss 
E Tournal abstr ‚ирге at varying processing 
i йш ; S. K. (Indian Association of Teacher 
Creativity. UE D jd search of a construct for scientific 
= Suggests ОҢ er Education, 1973(Jul), Vol. 7(4), 3-12. 
constructed b a test of scientific creativity may be 
erived fro aS on 28 structure of intellect factors 
Bence, Then ОР. Guilford's unified theory of intelli- 
logical кые correlation between а neurophysio- 
associated ас syndrome and EEG pattern 

4266, MS Scientific creativity is discussed. (35 ref.) 
Expectanc hoe Jill H. (Widener Coll., Chester, Pa.) 
determine (ranges with skill-determined and chance- 
Psychology етет. Journal of Personality & Social 

e effects (Sep), Vol. 27(3), 396-404.—Investigat- 
Teward on trial-b locus of control and percentage of 
Winning. 128 fe y-trial changes in stated expectancies of 

ile Pease ae undergraduates judged (skill) or 
Teeeived 8 aca РОШ (chance) textured stockings. All Ss 
of rewar, d quisition trials, during which the percentage 
was varied. These trials were followed by а 
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series of extinction trials (100% nonreward). There were 
more expectancy shifts up after losses and down after 
wins (atypical shifts) in the chance than in the skill 
condition. There were more expectancy decreases after 
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wins in the chance than in the skill condition (typical — 


decreases), but the percentage of expectancy increases 
following wins (typical increases) was not affected by the 
locus of control manipulation. Expectancies diverged 
more from initial level in the skill than in the chance 
condition during acquisition; this difference was more 
pronounced at 25% reward than at 75 or 87/% and did 
not occur at 50%. The average expectancy decrease per 
extinction trial was significantly affected by the locus of 
control manipulation. Number of trials to extinction was 
significantly lower for the 25% skill groups than for апу 
other group. All other groups were approximately equal 
on that measure.—Journal abstract. 

4267. McGlynn, Richard P. & Schick, Connie. (Texas 
Tech U.) Reduced information feedback on a selection 
concept learning task. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 355-356.—Con- 
ducted an experiment using a procedure to reduce 
information feedback on selection concept learning 
problems with nonfixed solutions. It has an advantage 
over similar procedures since it requires no electronic 
equipment. 30 female undergraduates solved 4 concept 
problems under reduced or standard feedback condi- 
tions. Results show more card choices to solution with 
reduced feedback and no differences on the other 
measures. Questionnaire data revealed no significant 
differences between feedback conditions in perceptions 
of the task.—Journal abstract. 

4268. Miroshkhina, E. A. (USSR Academy of Peda- 
gogical Sciences, Research Inst. of General & Pedagogi- 
cal Psychology, Moscow) [Strategies in solving verbal 
problems.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 
19(3), 45-55.— Studied problem-solving strategies umg 
anagrams presented in isolation or in a verbal context. 
adult Ss participated. In the solution of all types of 
problems the 2 components of thinking, the semantic 
and the formal, were present. In some cases the formal 
component was at a minimum, while in others formal 
methods prevailed. However, even in the latter case, the 
direction of the solution was determined by semantic 

rocesses. When complex strategies were used, selectivity 
in the search for a solution was determined basically by 
semantic information Or intuitive guessing based on 
contextual meaning. Regardless of the relative weight of 
the formal or semantic factors, the role of semantics was 
the determining one, and specifically formal strategies in 
the thinking process could not Ье identified. (English 
summary)—L. Zusne. 

4269. Mondani, Michele S. & Battig, William F. (U. 
Colorado) Imaginal and verbal mnemonics as related to 
paired-associate learning and directionality of associa- 
tions. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 401-408.—Used a paradigm 
where unmixed paired-associate lists of concrete and 
abstract pairs were first learned by 48 undergraduates, 
followed by learning a mixed list of both pair types. 
Concrete pairs were markedly superior to abstract pairs, 
but showed less improvement from unmixed to mixed 
lists. Subsequent recall tests showed superior forward 


[a 
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Over backward recall and more unidirectional recall 
(forward or backward but not both) for abstract than 
concrete pairs (which showed associative symmetry). 
Abstract-pair performance was better for Ss reporting 
more sentence mnemonics, but use of images was 
uncorrelated with concrete-pair performance. Recall also 
improved significantly with increased number of prior 
recall tests, which also produced more sentence mne- 
monics for abstract pairs but did not change mnemonic 
strategies for concrete pairs.—Journal abstract. 

4270. Morris, P. E. & Reid, В. L. (О. Exeter, England) 
Recognition and recall: Latency and recurrence of 
images. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
64(2), 161-167.—Explanations of improvements in mem- 
ory through the formation of mental images require that 
the same image recurs when the stimulus is represented 
on the test trial. In 2 experiments with 20 undergradu- 
ates, information was obtained on the latency and 
recurrence of images to explain anomalies in recognition 
memory following imaging. In Exp I, words of high or 
low imagery (I) were presented individually and Ss 
Stopped a timer to indicate when they had formed an 
image to each word. The words were then presented for a 
2nd time, together with an equal number of new words. 
As before, Ss stopped a timer when they had formed an 
image. Ss reported whether the word had been presented 
before, and if so, whether the image was the same as on 
the Ist presentation. No change was found in the latency 
of image formation to high-I words, but the latency to 
low-I words decreased on the 2nd presentation and the 
same image recurred less frequently to low-I words. In 
Exp II, pairs of words were presented. Pairs and single 
words from pairs were presented again, along with equal 
numbers of new pairs and new single words. On 94% of 
the trials on which pairs were presented for a 2nd time 
the recurrence of the same image was reported. When 
single words were presented the same image recurred on 
only 22% of the trials.—Journal abstract. 

4271. Narwrocki, Leon H. (U.S. Army Behavior & 
Systems Research Lab., Support Systems Research Div., 
Arlington, Va.) Alpha-numeric versus graphic displays 
in a problem-solving task. U.S. Army BESRL Technical 
Research Note, 1972(Sep), No. 227, 33 p.—Evaluated 
alpha-numeric and graphic display modes for presenting 
information in an army information processing system. 
Each mode was assessed in terms of speed and accuracy 
as it interacted with (a) need to base a decision on 
memory of information previously displayed vs no 
memory requirement, and (b) complexity of information 
to be remembered. In a study with 80 enlisted men, no 
clear advantage was noted with either display mode 
when memory of previous material was required; when it 
was not, alpha-numeric displays resulted in fewer errors 
of omission. Increasing complexity caused deterioration 
x cede qued memory was required and deteriora- 

spe when no loi 1 —, 
Bricker р memory was required.—4. J. 
4272. Pagel, Judith C. (New York U. 
analysis of transfer in раке е шем 
high intralist similarity. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 456-470.—Stad. 
ied transfer in the А-В, A-Br and A-B, C-B paradigms 
varying intralist formal stimulus si; ER 


milarity and stimulus 
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meaningfulness. 192 undergraduates served as Ss, Hi; 
similarity facilitated transfer to A-Br with the result that 
percent transfer was significantly negative relative to 
С-В only with high meaningful-low similarity stimuli, 
Results are discussed as favoring W. F. Battig's 1968 
intratask interference hypothesis over E. Martin's (see 
PA, Vol. 43:294) encoding variability hypothesis, A 2- 
stage Markov analysis of the data indicates that the main 
difference between A-Br and C-B occurred in the 2nd 
stage of learning regardless of stimulus materials. 
Changes in stimulus materials were found to affect 
transfer by adding a facilitatory or inhibitory effect 
which is effective only on the Ist study trial.—Journal 
abstract. 

4273. Prokasy, William F. (U. Utah) A two-phase 
model account of aversive classical conditioning per- 
formance in humans and rabbits. Learning & Motivation, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 247-258.—Applied a 2-phase 
model to previously reported results of classical condi- 
tioning procedures with 138 undergraduates and 101 
rabbits. During Phase 1, response probability remained 
constant. During Phase 2, response probability generally 
increased, although 1 operator was sufficient for a 
majority of Ss and 2 operators were required for a 
minority. The latter Ss exhibited increases in responding 
after a CR trial and decreases after a non-CR trial. The 
pattern of parameters was similar for man and rabbits. 
In man, increases in UCS intensity resulted in a decrease 
in the duration of Phase 1 and an increase in the limit of 
a the operators for those Ss requiring more than a Yo 
operator to describe performance during Phase 2. И 
value of employing a model to describe the data am 
understand the effects of independent variable mainpu- 
lation is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4274. Ross, Robert J. (Mississippi State U.) Some 
empirical parameters of formal thinking. Journal E) 
Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Jun), Vol. 2(2), 167-77 
— Tested 35 female and 30 male undergraduates on Р 
formal thinking tasks (balance, pendulum, consid e 
chemicals, and conservation of density) and on 2 
verbal and figural sections of the Torrance ТӘНЕ 
Creative Thinking. The percentage of Ss operating ub 
formal level on 3 of the 4 ordinally scored TURIN 
problems was significantly above the 5076 figure bus 
reported with a more intellectually represente. is 
ple. It is suggested that Piaget's norms for fom 
are more suitable for a cognitively superior popu UA 
The low intercorrelations between formal es 
reflected by the failure of a unified factor of the onthe 
Operations to emerge. Superior male performs xm 
formal tasks is interpreted by a social role Typo M ( 
the limited scientific subject matter of the problems. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. "thin-list 

ins Royer, James M. (U. Massachusetts) within-is 


ion of list 
retroactive inhibition in free recall as a fun p 
organization. American Journal of PY iments 


1973(Mar), Vol. 86(1), 89-101.—Results of 2 ехре the 
with college students (№ = 120) demonstrate can 

amount of within-list retroactive inhibition S lists 
manipulated by instructing Ss to recall 2 эше ЫР, List 
under organizations with varying degrees of ove items 


l items that organizationally overlapped List 
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were much more susceptible to retroactive inhibition 
than items that did not overlap.—Journal abstract. 

4276. Rozov, A. I. [The interrelationship among some 
internal mechanisms of intellectual activity.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 133-137. 
—Studied the relationship between 2 mechanisms of 
thinking, anaxiomatization and hyperaxiomatization 
(neglect or overemphasis of some information or method 
in problem solving). 82 high school students were given 
either original newspaper articles or their summaries and 
asked to make abstracts. 4 methods of reducing the size 
of written materials were noted and a method devised to 
quantify the reduction achieved in text size. The 5 
articles used could be divided into 2 groups on the basis 
of a comparison of their respective summaries and 
abstracts. The Mann-Whitney U test showed statistically 
significant differences which were interpreted to mean 
that hyperaxiomatization of words as sentence units 
takes place as a result of anaxiomatization of sentences 
as text units. More generally, increase in the valuation of 
one method of problem solving leads to the devaluation 
of another, and vice versa.—L. Zusne. 

4277. Rychlak, Joseph F.; Tasto, Donald L.; Andrews, 
Joanne E. & Ellis, H. Case. (Purdue U.) The application 
of an affective dimension of meaningfulness to person- 
ality-related verbal learning. Journal of Personality, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 41(3), 341-360.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to test the proposition that reinforcement value 
(RV) is an affective dimension of meaningfulness highly 
Suited to the study of personality. Study I utilized 
Consonant-vowel-consonant trigrams which had been 
tquated for association value (AV) but weighted for the 
meaning of masculinity-femininity, administered to 
Bu due and feminine Ss in a free recall format. In 
am y I actual words designating ascendant vs submis- 

meanings were administered to Ss having these 
ite qualities in a paired-associate task, with AV 
ma dimensions confronted to see which exerts an 
ies iy on personality-related learning. In both stud- 
йо RV dimension performed as a metric of 
ШЫ ulness might be expected to perform. The AV 
RUM failed to bring out such regularities. (45 ref.) 
2 er, David. (О. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
ш) Карасу and delayed speech. British Journal 
ТИРА А 1973(Мау), Vol. 64(2), 193-198.—Con- 
students ae with undergraduate and graduate 
capacit = 24) to test a hypothesis based on limited 
auditor) са conditions оѓ normal and delayed 
material УЫ back. 3 predictions were tested оп reading 
introduced. which syntax and coherent meaning were 
as separate constraints. As predicted, the 


diffe; 
mence between normal and delayed speech rates was 


Iver; t 
*ely related to the redundancy of the material, but 


e 
ооо delayed-normal readings remained constant 
Of reading Sages, since this measure also takes account 
analysis кра. A 3rd measure, based on a selective 
Prediction th speech disturbances, also confirmed a 
Would ne, Ва! the likelihood of speech disturbances 
elayed f. ease throughout a sentence unit. The effects of 
eedback are briefly discussed within the context 


Tecent models of i У y 
= informat essing. (20 ref. 
Journal abstract. mation processing. ( ) 
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4279. Schaeffer, Robert W.; Bauermeister, Jose J. & - 
David, Judith H. (Auburn U.) A test of Premack's. 
“indifference principle.” Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 399-401.—Used differ- 
ent procedures with 2 undergraduates in Exp I to 
produce comparable probabilities of lever responding for 
points and music. Both of these equally probable 

nses then were made contingent upon responding 
on a 3rd lever on 3 reinforcement schedules. For all 
three, the 2 equally probable responses produced 
comparable reinforced response increments, In Exp i 
with 2 additional Ss, a sequence of procedures was used 
which produced equal probabilities of responding for - 
music and points, then a higher probability of respond- 
ing for music relative to responding for points, then the 
converse probabilities. Responding on a conditioned 
reinforcement schedule varied directly with the probabil- 
ity of the reinforcing response. Results of both experi- 
ments are interpreted as support for D. Premack's 1965 
indifference principle.—Journal abstract. 

4280. Schooler, Carmi. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Birth order effects: A reply to 
Breland. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 80(3), 
213-214.—Answers Н. M. Breland's assertions concern- _ 
ing birth order effects in verbal achievement. It is argued 
that if birth order differences in intellectual functioning 
exist in childhood, they are very slight and exert at most 
minimal effects on adult functioning. 

4281. Schwartz, Robert M. & Humphreys, Michael S. 
(U. British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) List differen- 
tiation in part/whole free recall. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 86(1), 79-88.—Examined 
whole-list learning in a part-whole free-recall paradigm. 
as a function of the degree of part-list organization and 
the extent to which it was maintained, in 2 experiments 
with university students (М = 80). There was a signifi- 
cant positive relationship between both degree and 
maintenance of part-list organization and whole-list 
learning. When both lists were identical, prior learning 
produced typical part-whole results. Findings fail to 
support an hypothesis of inappropriate organization. The 
role of list differentiation is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4282. Sherman, Steven J. & Wolosin, Robert J. 

biases in a recognition task. 


(Indiana U.) Cognitive i 
Journal of Personality, 1973(Sep), Vol. 41(3), 395-412. 
Ss were shown interpersonal relationships from several 


social structures during study trials followed by test trials 
ize which relation- 


in which they were asked to recognize W^ 1 
ships they had actually seen in the study trials. Analysis 
of errors made in the recognition task indicated which 
organization biases were operating, Results reveal strong 
positivity and reciprocity biases, but little evidence for a 
general balance effect. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. Я 

4283. Singer, Murray. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) A repli- 
cation of Bransford and Franks’ (1971) “Тһе abstrac- 
tion of linguistic ideas." Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 416-418.—Replicated d 
D. Bransford and J. J. Franks's (see PA, Vol. 48:4191) 
2nd experiment in as great а detail as the description of 
the original procedure would permit. Results with 14 
undergraduate Ss are almost identical to those of 
Bransford and Franks: Ss frequently reported recogniz- 


ing new sentences derived from the same complex ideas 
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"as sentences heard during acquisition, and their level of 
< confidence in their reports of recognition increased as 
-the complexity of the test sentences increased. These 
findings enhance the conclusion that Ss integrate 
complex semantic information as presented in related 
but nonconsecutively experienced sentences and do not 
simply memorize the exact sentences which they have 
heard. The procedures seem appropriate for use in the 
investigation of other hypotheses concerning semantic 
memory.—Journal abstract. 
— 4284. Tighe, Thomas. (Dartmouth Coll.) Subproblem 
~ analysis of discrimination learning. In С. Н. Bower 
__ (Ed.), The psychology of learning and motivation: Advances 
in research and theory: VII. New York, N.Y.: Academic 
Press, 1973. xiii, 370 p. $19.50.— Presents results of 8 
= experiments with children and animals on discrimination 
shift learning (i.e., when a change is made in stimulus- 
reward conditions so that previously learned solutions 
are no longer appropriate and a new problem is posed). 
__ Results suggest that (a) irrelevant cues exert control in 
proportion to their discriminability, but that with 
increasing task complexity, Ss may reject or filter out 
cues less discriminable than the relevant cues; and (b) in 
Children, age differences are interrelated and have 
significant effects on problem-solving strategies. (26 ref.) 
4285. Vitz, Paul C. & Winkler, Brenda S. (New York 
U.) Predicting the judged "similarity of sound" of 
English words. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 373-388.—Conducted 5 
experiments in which a total of 80 university students 
rated the similarity of sound of pairs of words. The 
words varied from 3-9 phonemes and from 1—3 syllables. 
A model is proposed to account for the ratings which 
assumes the S codes each word into a string of phonemes 
and computes a distance between the phoneme strings. 
The predicted phonemic distances correlated highly with 
rated similarity. Revisions of the model using distinctive 
features failed to improve the predictions, suggesting that 
factors at a level below phonemes are not important in 
judgments of word sound similarity. However, a revision 
using consonant and vowel phoneme clusters did 
improve the predictions. Evidence for rhyme, allitera- 
tion, stress, and serial position effects is presented. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Attention & Memory 


= 4286. Colle, Herbert A. (U. Chicago) Naming in 
children: Individual differences? Journal of Verbal 
"Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 
431-434.—Cites R. Conrad's (see PA, Vol. 49:2098) data 
Supporting his argument that the equivocal results from 
Studies investipating vocalizing in children could be 
explained by the existence of individual differences in 
. the tendency to name pictures, as measured by differen- 
tial performance on homophone and nonhomophone 
lists. It is shown, however, that his results can be easily 
explained by assuming that there were no differences 
between the children in his experiment, and that his 
Procedures for classifying children may have been 
inadequate, The type of experiment needed to justify his 
TIMES is EE STU arnal abstract. 
j children: Individual dit Mies Paganda) Nami 
= Journal of Verbal Lea 


b 


in 
ifferences? A reply to H. A. Colle, 
rning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Aug), 


COGNITIVE PROCESSES AND MOTIVATION 


Vol. 12(4), 435.—Agrees in part with H. A. Colle's (see 
PA, Vol. 51:Issue 3) criticism of the author's (see PA, 
Vol. 49:2098) study, but notes that Colle's suggestions 
are also unhelpful. It is concluded that an examination of 
test-retest reliability in 5-yr-old children is in order, to 
determine in this age group the adequacy of the test for 
immediate recall, and if inadequate, to determine at what 
age it does become adequate.—Journal abstract. 

4288. Craik, Fergus 1. (Erindale Coll., U. Toronto, 
Mississauga, Ontario, Canada) A “levels of analysis" 
view of memory. In P. Pliner, L. Krames & T. Alloway 
(Eds.), Communication and affect: Language and thought. 
New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 200 p. $9.95, 
—Proposes a “levels of analysis" or “depth of process- 
ing” framework for studying human memory, which 
traces information processing from physical to semantic 
analysis. 5 experiments are cited to support the hypothes- 
ized framework. (2 p. ref.) 

4289. de Vito, Charles & Olson, Andrew M. (Brooklyn 
Coll.) More on imagery and the recall of adjectives and 
nouns from meaningful prose. Bulletin of the Psychonom- 
ic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 397-398.—Gave each 
of 2 groups of undergraduates a different version of the 
same passage to read for comprehension. Version H 
group (n — 21) had high-imagery adjectives; Version L 
group (л = 22) had low-imagery. Both groups were 
then tested for free recall of adjectives and adjective- 
cued recall of nouns. Significant differences were found 
in mean number of adjectives and mean number of 
nouns recalled. A direct function was implied between 
number of adjectives recalled and adjectives por 
recalled and then correctly paired with nouns.—Journa 
abstract. ical 

4290. Dobrynin, N. F. (V. I. Lenin State Pedes 
Inst, Moscow, USSR) [New research on aee 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. E 
121—128.— Presents views on attention by Wundt, cn 
and the Gestalt psychologists, followed by à E 
review of the contemporary investigations of C Ss 
Broadbent, Treisman, A. and D. Deutsch, ало e) 
European, American, and Soviet psychologists. (34 геї, 
—.L. Zusne. k NY) 

4291. Estes, W. K. (Rockefeller U., New York, Ra 
Phonemic coding and rehearsal in short-term ПУД. 
for letter strings. Journal of Verbal Learning e 
Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 360-372.—Use d 
new procedures to control vocalization of а total ай 
young adults during display of letter GEE Я 
rehearsal during retention intervals. Clear Mr ud 
phonemic encoding of visually presented let АГИ 
obtained when vocalization was permitted at inp 7 
was absent when vocalization was suppres e 
categorizing task or by reduced exposure, encodíng 
However, under the latter condition, phonemic Jy follow- 
occurred if rehearsal was permitted immediate Men 
ing input. Phonemic encoding indicates that B form 
tions of letters can be maintained in a пойаш ‘splay in 
in memory for at least 1 sec following a visual dh 
spite of the overwriting of successive charac ut an 
same location. Both vocalization during Tp exerted 
minimal rehearsal during retention inter = order 
effects on item availability and memory 
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beyond those interpretable in terms of phonemic 
encoding.—Journal abstract. 

4292. Eysenck, Н. J. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, 
England) А note on the alleged nonexistence of 
individual differences in reminiscence. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 80(3), 243-244.—Reviews the 
evidence regarding E. N. Peters's (see PA, Vol. 49:5884) 
suggestion that there are no individual differences in 
reminiscence. His attempt to explain the observed 
differences as due to statistical artifacts is shown to be 
incorrect. It is concluded that such differences are real, 
that they correlate with extraversion, and that the data 
support a consolidation theory rather than an inhibition 
theory of reminiscence.—Journal abstract. 

4293, Gruneberg, Michael M.; Smith, R L. & 
Winfrow, Paul. (University Coll., U. Wales, Seed An 
investigation into response blockaging. Acta Psychologi- 
са, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 187-196.—Investigated the 
recovery of responses where Ss claimed the response was 
recallable but could not immediately produce it. 10 
professors and 10 university employees were asked to 
produce response blockages for words they knew but 
Were temporarily unable to recall during a 30-min 
D The 20 Ss produced 206 blockages, and of these, 

were recovered during the experimental session with 
à mean time of 17 sec. 15 were recalled in a 2nd retrieval 
attempt 2-9 hrs later. Results indicate that a "feeling of 
knowing is strongly related to later recall as well as to 
Tecognition.— Journal abstract. 
" 4294, Honeck, Richard P. (U. Cincinnati) Interpretive 
E el effects on semantic memory. Journal 
0а) A d шн & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Aug). Vol. 
ш A por Investigated the possibility that sen- 
das оп may be stored in an inferentially 
fet үс During acquisition, 80 undergraduates 
fection ег S, and along with each proverb either a 
рган grammatical transformation, parasyntactic 
ies n or an unrelated control sentence. Prompted 
ОБО, call of the proverbs was then solicited. Analyses of 
Buon pnd content words recalled revealed the 
Qon Baia the parasyntactic group. Also, no interac- 
GRAN ae groups and proverb imagery level was 
Шс groups effect 15 discussed in terms of 3 
komon eee semantic blocking, and the use of a 
hypothesis үа (nonlinguistic) base. The latter 
abstract Raves best supported, suggesting that more 
reported b Ree sentence storage are possible than that 
295. AS ers. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
analysis of pud Raymond. (U. Utah) A neural system 
Bulletin, 1973051017 storage and retrieval. Psychological 
Tom an info ер), Vol. 80(3), 177-203.—Contends that 
be subdivid ee ee viewpoint, memory can 
long-term x into cue-access, short-term memory, and 
Nae emory storage and retrieval systems, which 
Buick, controlled by a number of operations, (eg. 
thermore x atch, decay, and selective attention). Fur- 
maximally рее that specific neural substrates are 
Processes езш, ved in the modulation of these specific 
information UT to efficient mnemonic processing of 
to support ih; vidence is presented from previous studies 
ing. This Side theoretical view of information process- 
And the ence suggests that (a) the sensory systems 
Cerebral cortex are critically involved in 
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match-mismatch processing of information in the cue- 

access system, (b) the midbrain reticular formation and | 
association cortex process information in the short-term 
memory system, and (c) the hippocampus is critically 
involved in consolidation and read-out of information in 
the long-term memory system. Evidence is also presented 
to suggest that after an initial preperceptual analysis 
information is transferred in parallel to the short-term. 
and long-term memory systems, but that superimposed 
upon this parallel structure are sequential transfer 
processes (€.g., rehearsal). (6 p. ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

4296. Madigan, Stephen. (U. Southern California) 
Effects of overt rehearsal on recall of paired associates. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6- 
A), 423-424.—Investigated R. C. Atkinson and R. M. 
Shiffrins (see PA, Vol. 47:6102) report that overt 
rehearsal of lists eliminates negative recency effects in 
free recall. However, in probe paired-associates tests with 
64 Ss, overt rehearsal appeared only to lower recall 
levels, relative to silent rehearsal conditions; the extent 
of negative recency effects was unaltered.—Journal — . 
abstract. : 

4297. Negoescu-Bodor, Victoria. (Academy of Social 
& Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, 
Romania) The role of verbal instruction in the determi- 
nation of recognition performance. Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales-Serie de Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(1); 
39-45.—Investigated the influence of 3 types of instruc- 
tion on the recognition of emotional expression in 
photographs. Performance differed according to type of 
instruction; the greatest number of recognitions was 
found with instruction that affected both perceptual 
selectivity and response availability. 

4298. Peters, Edward N. (U. Rochester, Medical 
School) A note on alleged individual differences in 
reminiscence and extraversion-introversion. Psychologi- 
cal Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 80(3), 245-246.—Replies to 
H. J. Eysenck’s (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 3) contention that 
Peters was incorrect in suggesting that there are no 
individual differences in reminiscence. It is argued that 
the relationship between motor performance and extray- 
ersion provides evidence for interpreting the reported 
relationship between reminiscence and extraversion as 
an artifact. 

4299. Rowe, Edward J. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, 
St. John’s, Canada) Frequency judgments and recogni- 
tion of homonyms. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 440-447.—Conducted 2 
experiments in which 80 and 20 undergraduates, respec- 
tively, made absolute frequency judgments of homonyms 

resented 1—5 times in different phrase contexts designed 
to evoke either the same or different semantic encodings 
of the homonyms on each presentation. Same-meaning 
homonyms produced lower frequency estimates than the 
2 control conditions, which consisted of either repetition 
of identical phrases or repetition of the homonyms alone. 
Different-meaning homonyms produced the lowest 
estimates of all. Recognition memory was not differen- 
tially affected by the 3 phrase context conditions, 
suggesting that the processes which mediate frequency 
judgments and recognition memory are not equivalent. 
Results are discussed in relation to J. R. Anderson and 
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G. Н. Bowers (see PA, Vol. 49:10383) model of 
recognition memory.—Journal abstract. 

4300. Siegel, Alexander W. & Allik, Judith P. (U. 
Pittsburgh) A developmental study of visual and 
auditory short-term memory. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 409—418. 
— Tested kindergartners, 2nd and 5th graders, and 
undergraduates (n — 16 at each level) in a serial- 
position recall task under each of 4 conditions: visual 
stimuli-visual recall cue, visual stimuli-auditory recall 
_ cue, auditory stimuli-visual recall cue, auditory stimu- 
li-auditory recall cue. Visual stimuli were pictures of 
_ common animals and objects; auditory stimuli were the 
tape-recorded names of these animals and objects. 2 
_ serial positions were probed on each trial. At ail grade 
levels (a) recall of visual stimuli was markedly superior to 
_ that of auditory stimuli, (b) modality of recall cue had no 
effect, and (c) primacy and recency effects were found 

for both visual and auditory stimuli. Delayed testing 

produced a decrement in auditory but not in visual 
= Stimulus recall. It is suggested that overt labeling of 
оа stimuli functionally changes the stimuli from 

ing purely visual to being both visual and auditory. (20 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4301. Theios, John. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Reac- 
tion time measurements in the study of memory 
Processes: Theory and data. In С. Н. Bower (Ed.), The 
- psychology of learning and motivation: Advances in 
. research and theory: VII. New York, N.Y.: Academic 

Press, 1973. xiii, 370 p. $19.50. 

4302. Tognoli, Jerome. (C. W. Post Coll., Long Island 

U.) The effect of windowless rooms and unembellished 

surroundings on attitudes and retention. Environment & 

Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 191-201.—Examined the 

Short-term effects of 3 environmental variables on 56 

male and female undergraduates who each watched a 

-. videotape alone. Errors in retention of the film's factual 
content were measued. In a 2 x 2 x 2 design, 
window or windowless rooms, with embellished or 
unembellished surroundings, containing either a hard or 

a soft chair provided the experimental conditions. А 3- 
_ Way interaction was obtained. 2 of the 3 combinations 
Yielding the largest number of retention errors coincided 
with ratings of the laboratory Setting as most and as least 
comfortable. Comfort was one of 4 attitude variables 
that served as manipulation checks, (16 ref)—S. Т. 
Margulis. 

г 4303. Tzeng, Ovid J. (Ohio State U.) Positive recency 
effect in a delayed free recall. Journal of Verbal Learning 

1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 436-439. 
—Conducted an experiment with 20 undergraduates 
procedure that was a mixture of 
nd free-recall paradigms. Before and 
after the presentation 3 each to-be-recalled word, there 

9f counting-backward activity. 

the end of each 10-word list, gm asked to и 

the words in that list. After 4 Such lists, they were asked 


4 lists. It was found 
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4304. Voyku, K. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Bucharest, Romania) [Influence of essential 
properties of the nervous system on some individual 
features of memory.] (Russ) Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales-Serie de Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(1), 
27-37.—Synthesizes results of investigations and results 
obtained by other investigators with relation to influence 
of essential properties of the nervous system on prod- 
uction of mnemonic activity. 

4305. Wearing, Alexander J. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) The recall of sentences of varying length. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(2), 
155-161.—Used a cued recall procedure to test the 
retention of sentences of 5, 7, 9, 11, and 13 words in 
length. Ss were 13 undergraduates. Retention did not 
decline uniformly as a function of length, the only major 
change in recall performance occurring between sen- 
tences of 7 words and shorter and 9 words and longer. 
Differential recallability of verbs and logical objects was 
also found. Some implications of these results are 
discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Motivation & Emotion 


4306. Averill, James R. (U. Massachusetts) Personal 
control over aversive stimuli and its relationship to 
Stress. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Oct), Vol. 80(4), 
286-303.—Reviews experimental research relating types 
of personal control to the experience of stress. 3 main 
types of personal control may be distinguished: (a) 
behavioral (direct action on the environment), (b) 
cognitive (the interpretation of events), and (c) decisional 
(having a choice among alternative courses of action). 
Each type of control is related to stress in a complex 
fashion, sometimes increasing it, sometimes reducing ч 
and sometimes having no influence at all. It may 
generally said that the relationship of personal cono 
stress is primarily a function of the meaning of s 
control response for the individual, ie. the апан 
inducing ог stress-reducing properties of personal cont 
depend upon the nature of the response and the core 
in which it is embedded and not just upon its effects 
ness in preventing or mitigating the impen oy 
potentially harmful stimulus. (66 ref.)—Journal al = Wa 

4307. Baba, Michio. (Ibaraki U., Mito, Japan) [ои 
alternation learning and reaction time as a ше of 
motivational instructions.] (Тарп) Japanese Joandi а 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 68-78.—Con PUT 
series of 3 experiments in which male college t xin 
were required to find which of 2 finger keys теу ei 
fewer numbers of pedal-presses to light an ent E 
When both the speed and motive instructions were n 
simultaneously, the performance in double aep m 
learning was significantly improved with the Bud 
motivational instructions. When either of these 18 ox 
tions was given alone, the instruction to induc itha 
motivation resulted in the most efficient learning. athe 
more difficult problem, the more Ss were moles Де 
faster but the less correctly they responded. Кеша 
discussed іп terms of the differences between the p elera- 
and negative reaction times. It is suggested that i " 
tion of responses interferes with information proc 
(17 ref.) —English abstract. & 

ДО Ви, Donn; , Fran; Lamberth, кар 
Mitchell, Herman E. (Purdue U.) Husband-wife S 


to erotic stimuli. Journal of Personality, 
ol. 41(3), 385-394.— Studied a sample of 42 
uples. Spouses were found to be similar in 
orted sexual arousal, in their judgments of 
phy, and in their attitudes toward censorship 
exposure to erotic stimuli depicting a variety of 
emes. Highly authoritarian couples were more 
used, judged more themes as pornographic, 
ted greater restrictiveness of erotic stimuli 
tarian couples. (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 
entheil, Otto F.; Chase, Stanley J. & Hyde, 
"(Harry C. Solomon Mental Health Center, 
Mass.) Revealing and body display. Archives of 
hiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 363-367.—Hy- 


isclosure and body display was found only in 
{9 the socially acceptable display of nudity 
exual intercourse. 3 findings from the Kinsey 
Were corroborated despite different techniques 
pulations: more exhibitionistic tendencies were 
їй теп than in women, in those with more 
‚ and in those under 40 yrs of age.—Journal 


„ Erich. Man would as soon flee as fight. 
Today, 1973(Aug), Vol. 7(3), 35-39, 41-45. 
instinctivists (e.g, К. Lorenz) discuss innate 
mdencies toward aggression but ignore the 
for an instinctive tendency to flee. Many facts 
\ the tendency to flee is the stronger of the 2 
It is difficult to motivate man to kill those with 
he identifies, and this abhorrence often extends to 
The arguments put forward by Washburn to 
Ше conception of man as a predator are 
and rejected. However, it is noted that man 
о have the instinctive capacity to identify people 
ther tribes as members of his own species and, 
? does not identify with them.—E. J. Posavac. 
гау, Jeffrey A. (Oxford U.) The psychology of 
E New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1972. 
Biber. Mary K. (U. Oregon) Laughter in 
fos Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
.—Reviews research studies of laughter in 
та presents a model describing eliciting 
3m for laughter and related behavior. It is 
that laughter occurs after conditions of 
tension or arousal when at the same time 
hs. пем that the situation is safe ог 
ine al. The special case of laughter to discre- 
E pou stimulation is described in detail. It 
a at laughter serves the function of signaling 
Tn er that a given stimulus is within the child's 
aa of arousal. (51 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Р аріго, М. B.; Litman, С. К. & Hendry, E. 
»Sychiatry, U. London, England) The effects of 
Pon the frequency of short-term changes in 
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affective states. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 12(3), 295-302.— Carried out. 
individual-centered studies on 2 female Ss, 44 and 48 yrs 
old, to investigate the effects of 2 kinds of context upon 
short-term changes in the intensity of feelings. One 
context was termed referential, i.e., the feelings were 
related to circumstances outside the S and to times other 
than the present. The other context was termed nonrefer- 
ential, i.e., the feelings were not related to anything but 
the S in the immediate present. Each S assessed the 
intensity of a number of her affective states immediately 
before and immediately after situations such as behavior 
therapy and psychotherapy sessions. Each of 3 situations 
was presented on 6-10 occasions to each S. Each affect 
was assessed in both referential and nonreferential 
contexts. In accordance with expectation, referential — 
states produced less frequent reductions of intensity than 
non-referential. Similar results for increases of intensity 
were produced by 1 S and inconsistent results by the 
other. Results have implications for a theory of affective 
change and for the development of treatment strategies. 
—Journal abstract. 

4314. Smith, Roger C. & Hutto, Gary L. (FAA Civil 
Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Sonic booms 
and sleep: Affect change as a function of age. Aerospace ү 
Medicine, 1973(Jul), Vol. 44(7), 703—707.—Administered 
the Composite Mood Adjective Check List every 
morning and evening for 21 consecutive days to 8 Ss in 3 
age groups: 21-26, 40-45, 60-72 yrs. All Ss slept in the 
laboratory in baseline (Days 1—5), boom (Days 6-17), 
and recovery (Days 18-21) phases of a study of the 
effects of simulated sonic booms. During the 12 boom 
nights, simulated sonic booms of 1.0 psf (“outdoor” 
measure) were presented hourly. Although some clear 
differences were obtained related to age, no change in 
mood scores was attributable to the booms.—W. E. 


Collins. 
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4315. Antonova, T. G. & Vakhrameeva, I. А. (USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Sechenov Inst. of Evolutionary 
Physiology & Biochemistry, Leningrad) [On vestibular- 
spinal influences in early postnatal ontogenesis in i 
man.] (Russ) Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Feb), — 
Vol. 58(2), 166-171.—Studied vestibular influence on the 
spinal cord in 50 newborn infants. Motor centers Were 
activated through the tibial nerve. The labyrinth was 
stimulated either by leaning the body at an angle of 525 
or by rotation of the body down from position at an 
angle of 52? with a velocity of 2 rad/sec and stimulation 

riods of 90, 270, and 360 msec. Vestibulospinal control 
was shown to be present as s as the Ist hrs of the S's 
life and to be activating as well as inhibitory. (25 ref.) 
—English summary. : 

4316. Bertilsson, Leif & Palmér, Lena. (Huddinge 
Hosp. Karolinska Inst, Sweden) Determination of 
isomeric acid dopamine metabolites in human cerebros- 
pinal fluid by mass fragmentography. Life Sciences, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 13(7), 859-866.—Developed a method 
for the quantitative determination of the isomers 
homovanillic acid (HVA) and iso-HVA in cerebrospinal 
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_ fluid (CSF) by mass fragmentography. The heptafluoro- 
butyryl methyl ester derivatives of the 2 compounds 
could not be separated by gas chromatography. The 
|. relative intensity of the base peak (m/e 333) and the 
| molecular ion (m/e 392) in the mass spectra were, 
| however, quite different and allowed a separate determi- 
- nation. Contradictory to a previous report, it was found 
that the concentration of iso-HVA was less than 2% of 
_ the HVA level in the investigated 12 CSF samples from 
- patients with different diseases.—Journal abstract. 
.— 4317. Danilov, V. A. (USSR Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, Research Inst. of General & Pedagogical 
_ Psychology, Moscow) [Diagnosis of manifestations of 
_ the strength of the nervous system in thinking and 
Speech.) (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 
| 19(3), 150-154.— Describes the development of 3 non- 
physiological measures of the strength of the nervous 
“system: a test of multiple-choice items containing 4 
related and 1 unrelated concept, an analogies test, and 
. ап associative latency test.—L. Zusne. 
4318. Das, Gopala D.; Nornes, Howard O.; Hine, 
= Rodney J, & Pfaffenroth, Michael J. (Purdue U.) 
_ Experimental studies on the postnatal development of 
= the brain: Il. Cytoarchitectural regeneration in the 
developing cerebellum of the rabbit. 7.-/.-Т. Journal of 
Life Sciences, 1973, Vol. 3(2), 29-65.—Made surgical 
— lesions in the cerebellum of neonate Dutch rabbits, In 
_ the region of the lesion, degenerative and regenerative 
processes of isolated cerebellum fragments were studied 
_ from a developmental viewpoint. The proliferative cells 
of the external granular layer, where the external 
granular layer was exposed by the lesion, were not 
affected by the trauma. The partially differentiated 
Purkinje cells and the granule cells of the internal 
granular layer became pyknotic and died. However, in 
these fragments the proliferative activity in the external 
granular layer terminated prematurely. Wherever atro- 
phied Purkinje cells could survive, although for a short 
duration, the external Branular layer regressed, and 
wherever the Purkinje cells were absent the external 
granular layer was totally missing. These findings 
indicate that Purkinje cells (a) had inductive influences 
. upon the rate and extent of proliferative activity of cells 
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1973. 380 p. $9.95.— Reviews recent findings in brain 
research and relevant disciplines (e.g., education and 
criminology). Topics covered include biochemistry and 
mental illness, the nature of consciousness, and the 
responses of the brain to psychedelic drugs and alcohol, 

4321. Fried, Peter A. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) The septum and hyper-reactivity: А review, 
British Journal of Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 64(2), 
267-275.—Reviews the literature on hyperreactivity, 1 
form of septal dysfunction. The increase in Teactivity 
following septal damage is considered in terms of its 
reliability and the many factors which influence its 
attenuation and release. Research topics discussed 
include anatomical locus of septal damage, species and 
Strain investigated, pre- and postoperative handling, 
neurochemical factors, and the relationship of hyper- 
reactivity to other septal dysfunctions and other anatom- 
ical structures. (79 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4322. Garvey, C. F.; Young, J. H.; Coleman, P. D. & 
Simon, W. (U. Rochester, Medical & Dental School, 
Div. of Biomathematics) Automated three-dimensional 
dendrite tracking system. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 352) 199-204. 
—Describes the construction of a system in which a 
microscope with stepping motor drives for all 3 dimen- 
sions is interfaced with a computer using a modified 
vidicon television camera. A set of algorithms was 
developed which allows the computer to recognize and 
track a dendrite. (French summary) 

4323. Henriksen, Steven J.; Jacobs, Barry L. & 
Dement, William С. (Stanford U., Medical Scie 
Dependence of REM sleep PGO waves on cholinerg р 
mechanisms. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 48, 412-41 . 
—Presents data collected from 5 adult cats concerning 
the relationship between REM sleep and choline 
mechanisms, Findings are contrasted with those 

revious studies. 
iron Joffe, J. M. & Levine, Seymour. (U. Vermont 
Effects of weaning age and adult handling on avo í 
conditioning, open-field behavior, and plasma со 
terone of adult rats. Behavioral Biology, 19734080 ү 
9(2), 235-244. —Weaned 12 litters of rats at ей 
30 days of age. From each of the litters, 4 males an 
females were selected randomly for adult а. е 
proximately 110 days of age). Starting 6 days Бе АШ 
behavioral tests, Ss in half the litters from сасы ч Halt 
аре group were handled for 5 min/day for 3 fe 14; the 
the Ss in each litter were tested Ist in an open Пе et 
others were tested Ist on an avoidance conditionis 
About 2 wks after behavioral testing, all Ss ue jaama 
sampled for assay of resting and stress levels s Def 
corticosterone. In adulthood, Ss weaned at 21 з. Open 
significantly heavier than Ss weaned at 30 E ving 
field defecation was significantly higher in Ss handling 
Prior avoidance conditioning. Ss receiving adult ves than 
before testing scored significantly more avoidan m field. 
unhandled Ss and were more active in the m es. Di 
Handling also affected plasma corticosterone vi higher 
only in females; handled females had significan! у m 
plasma corticosterone levels than unhandled one: x were 
of the behavioral or adrenocortical measte il 
significantly affected by weaning аре. (16 ref.)— 
abstract. 
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4325. Karamyan, A. I. (USSR Academy of Sciences, I. 
М. Sechenov Inst. of Evolutionary Physiology & Bio- 
chemistry, Leningrad) Formation of the structural and 
functional organization of the paleo-, archi- and neocor- 
tex in premammalian phylogeny. Neuroscience & Beha- 
vioral Physiology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 109-118.—Pres- 
ents evidence from electrophy siological and neuromor- 
phological studies with cyclostomes, amphibians, and 
reptiles on the origin of various portions of the cerebral 
cortex, particularly the neocortex. Findings indicate that 
ihe basic foundations of the cortex are present in 
amphibians and possibly even in the cyclostomes. Data 
supgest that cortex development is determined by the 
development of the neothalamus, the neohypothalamus, 
Cist system. Q3 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

6. Moscovitch, Morris. (Erindale Coll., U. Toron- 
to, Mississauga, Ontario, Canada) Language and the 
cerebral hemispheres: Reaction-time studies and their 
implications for models of cerebral dominance. In P. 
Pliner, L, Krames & T. Alloway (Eds.), Communication 
Mn der Language and thought. New York, N.Y.: 

Corsi s xii, 200 p. $9.95. 4 
К . К акен, . Grey. (Burden Neurological Inst., 
prin pe and) Human frontal lobe function in 
pue or association. In K. H. Pribram & A. R. 
YEN ss Psychophysiology of the frontal lobes. New 
NT Academic Press, 1973. xii, 332 p. $19.95. 
BS nennt findings in studies of frontal lobe 
e M ich support avlovian principles. Dispersive 
весе, modality signature, idiodromic projection, 
Ses ser contingent interaction, and the effects of 
1398 wa are considered. (15 ref.) 
e ent т Richard J. & Reyher, Joseph. (Con- 
ШЕ denm y Hosp. Middletown) Hypnotically in- 
A test of F USE the Rorschach inkblots as stimuli: 
ly & Soci ^s s theory of dreams. Journal of Personali- 
ieii i sychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 329-336. 
РОН Са] е hypothesis that the manifest content of 
d Sun induced dreams accretes primary process 
the latent Ше because of its connection (cathexis) with 
primary pro ntent of the dreams. In Exp. I the drive and 
" mb св variables of 13 hypnotically susceptible 
Waking grou significant increase in comparison to а 
SL р when the standard administration of the 
team to ae preceded by 1 hypnotically induced 
standard Е 3 inkblot 1 wk earlier. Only 4 of the 
cant change m ach scoring categories showed a signifi- 
oth К xp. П, with 14 additional Ss, included 
alteration вада „simulation groups to assess the 
Урпоіз grou durum process characteristics of the 
the pattern A esults of both experiments agreed, and 
Slandard cate Scores for primary process variables and 
of adaptive Bories constitutes an operational definition 
regression, (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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COE Abplanalp, Judith M. & Mirsky, Allan F. 
lates Ü did State U.) Electroencephalographic corre- 
learning in ayed-alternation and visual discrimination 
P hysiologic ‘ena monkeys. Journal of Comparative & 
~Trained 4 jevchology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 123-131. 
tion (D A) t emale monkeys on a 5-sec delayed-alterna- 
tion task k and on a simultaneous visual discrimina- 

+ An EEG was recorded through chronically 
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implanted. electrodes from dorsolateral frontal cortex 
(sulcus principalis), inferotemporal cortex, and caudate 
nucleus. Prestimulus and preresponse EEG amplitudes 
and frequencies were analyzed for 3 levels of perform- 
ance for each task. For both frontal and caudate 
placements: (a) on the DA task, prestimulus voltage was 
highest at the intermediate performance level, and the 
inverted-Ushape was statistically significant; (b) there 
was a significant task difference for the prestimulus but 
not for the preresponse, interval. For the inferotemporal 
placement a significant task difference was found for 
preresponse, but not for prestimulus, amplitudes. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4330. Altman, Ya. А. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad) [Reactions of the 
auditory cortical neurons of the cat to sound signals 
with interaural differences.] (Russ) Fiziologicheskit 
Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Jan), Vol. 58(1), 9-16.—Investigat- 
ed the impulse activity of the auditory cortex in 
anesthetized cats by stimulation with single clicks, series 
of clicks, and signals with the properties of a moving 
sound. Changes clear of impulse activity were observed, 
dependent on the side and the degree of stimulus leading 
or enhancing. 23% of the investigated neurons showed 
the ability to fix the direction of the sound-source motion 
with a specific reaction. The characteristic feature of 
many cortical neurons is the ability to react to interaural 
differences of stimulation with delayed changes of 
activity lasting long after cessation of the sound stimulus. 
This feature of cortical neuronal activity is suggested to 
be responsible for the localizing deficit in animals with 
lesions of the auditory cortex. (18 ref.)—English 
summary. 

4331. Armstrong, D. M.; Cogdell, B. & Harvey, R. J. 
(U. Bristol, England) Firing patterns of Purkinje cells in 
the cat cerebellum for different maintained positions of 
the limbs. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 452-456.—In 7 
decerebrate cats and 3 Ss not decerebrated no correla- 
tion was found between limb position and firing rate of 
Purkinje cells, which had previously been reported in 
1970 by J. Konorski and R. Tarnecki. (17 ref.)—B. 
Preilowski. 

4332. Banquet, J. Р. Spectral analysis of the EEG in 
meditation. Electroencephalography Clinical & Neuro- 
physiology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 35(2), 143-151.—Performed 


2nd stage, theta frequencies different from those of px. 
diffused from frontal to posterior channels. They too 
the form of short theta periods or longer rhythmic theta 


resent over 
meditation by advanced Ss. The most striking topo- 
aphical alteration was the synchronization of anterior 
and posterior channels. It is concluded that EEG records 
from meditators practising TM distinguish the medita- 
tive state from other states of consciousness. (French 


summary)—Journal summary. 
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4333. Beck, Adolf. The determination of localizations 
in the brain and spinal cord with the aid of electrical 
phenomena. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1973, 
Suppl. 3, 59 p.—Presents an English edition of the 1891 
doctoral thesis of Adolf Beck, one of 2 scientists who 
independently discovered the electrical currents in the 
brain. Their works form the basis for present knowledge 
_ of electroencephalography. 

4334. Beck, U.; Schenck, E. & Ischinger, Th. (U. 
Freiburg, Neurological Clinic, W. Germany) [Spinal and 
bulbar reflexes during sleep in man: Differences 
between blink reflex, masseter reflex and flexor reflex 
_ during REM sleep.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(2), 157-168.—Investi- 
gated the electrically induced blink reflex (OOR) in 18 
normal Ss during 35 nights of sleep. EEG recordings 
— were also taken of the flexor and masseter reflexes in 9 
Ss. Differences between REM bursts and periods of 
- relative ocular quiescence in REM sleep were recorded 
in another 9 Ss. АП reflexes were diminished in 
synchronized sleep, especially in the deeper Stages 3 and 
- 4, and polysynaptic reflexes, if present, showed pro- 
longed latencies. In. REM sleep, suppression of the 
masseter and flexor reflexes was still more pronounced, 
although OOR were significantly less reduced than in 
synchronized sleep. OOR I and Ii were facilitated during 
REM bursts, by a phasic increase of orbicularis oculi 
muscle activity which was absent in the other muscles. 
This increase lasted longer than the myoclonic twitches 
in paradoxical sleep. During periods of relative ocular 
quiescence in REM sleep and when the orbicularis oculi 
muscles were relaxed, OOR was slight or absent. The 
contrast between the blink reflex and the other reflexes 
during REM sleep is explained by a phasic facilitation of 
orbicularis oculi muscle during REM bursts. (19 ref.) 
—English abstract. 

4335. Bernstein, Alvin S. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Electrodermal 
lability and the OR: Reply to O'Gorman and further 
exposition of the “significance hypothesis." Australian 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(2), 147-154. 
—In a recent challenge to the author's "significance 
hypothesis," J. G. O'Gorman (see PA, Vol. 49:6177) 
suggested that elicitation of an orienting response (OR) 
depends on systematic lability as indexed by frequency 
of nonspecific electrodermal fluctuations (NSF), without 
Tequiring mediation by central assessment of informa- 
tional significance. In the present study with 64 male 
.. medical students, data are presented indicating that NSF 

itself also reflects central decisions about input signifi- 
cance (e.g, there was a differential rise in NSF during 
. listening for behaviorally significant signal under each of 
- 3 different conditions, but not during presentation of the 
Same physical stimulus lacking such significance). 
Results suggest that the relation between NSF and OR 


4336. Bronzino, J. D.: Brusseau, J. N.; St. 
, Я М; №. С. 
Morgane, P. J. (Worcester Foundation for нн 
Biology, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Shrewsbury, Mass. ) 
‘ower density spectra of cortical EEG of the cat in sleep 
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and waking. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophy- 
siology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 35(2), 187-191.— Utilized power 
spectral analysis to study the cortical EEG of 10 female 
cats during waking, slow-wave sleep (SWS), and REM 
sleep. The power density spectra for waking and REM 
sleep differed from that of SWS, with SWS having more 
power in the low frequencies. Waking and REM differed 
in the 10-15 c/sec and 30-40 c/sec bands. Characteristic 
power density spectra of the cortical EEG of the cat 
provide a basis for distinguishing the 3 vigilance states. 
(French summary) (30 ref.) —Journal summary. 

4337. Buchtel, Н. A.; Rubia, F. J. & Strata, P. (U. 
Pisa, Italy) Cerebellar unitary responses to moving 
visual stimuli. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 463-466. 
—Studied mossy fiber activation of Purkinje cells in 25 
awake curarized cats in response to natural and 
quasinatural visual stimuli. Results indicate that cerebel- 
lar units respond to moving visual stimuli and a great 
percentage of them are sensitive to direction and speed 
of the movement. (15 ref.)—B. Preilowski. 

4338. Campos-Ortega, J. A. & Hayhow, W. R. (U. 
Göttingen, Inst. of Histology & Experimental Neuroana- 
tomy, W. Germany) The synaptic organization in the 
inferior pulvinar of the rhesus monkey (Macaca mu- 
latta). Brain, Behavior & Evolution,1973, Vol. 7(3), 203-247. 
—Studied the normal fine structure of the thalamic 
inferior pulvinar in 5 adult rhesus monkeys. At least 3 
types of axonal terminals were distinguished: (a) large, 
dense (Type I) terminals containing rounded vesicles; (b) 
medium-sized, pale (Type II) terminals containing 
pleomorphic and flattened vesicles; and (c) small, фи 
(Type III) terminals containing rounded vesicles. 2 to à 
days after occipital lobotomy, almost all Туре, 
terminals exhibited degenerative change of the neurofila- 
mentous hyperplastic type; no subsequent ассои 
transformation of the affected visual corticofugal profil a 
was observed. Terminals of Types II and III rm 
completely normal. A number of electron-dense pro Ail 
interpreted as somata and dendrites showing ee 
retrograde necrosis or indirect Wallerian degenerati 
were also observed. (62 ref.)—Journal abstract. w 

4339. Corner, M.; van Wingerden, C. & Вабо i 
(Central Inst. for Brain Research, Amsterdam, Net ie 
lands) Spontaneous motility bursts during sleep in 


то ! 
chick, as related to phasic ‘paradoxical M 
bioelectric activity. Brain Research, 1973, о dd 


200-204.—Examined 8 chicks about 4 days of vitually 
found that brief episodes of EEG flattening Ма. 
always coincided with bursts of body movemens aN 
these were present. The latter were also ЫЕ", 
followed by several seconds of reduced muscu nic the 
During portions of the cerebral sleep cycle he. or 
“paradoxical” EEG episodes were less prom owards 
lacking altogether, a clear tendency was present tO% yes 
reduction in the amplitude of the large son 
during each motility burst. (21 ref.) —B. Preilowski 
4340. de la Peña, A.; Zarcone, V. & Dement, Wi, 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Сое 
between measures of the rapid eye movers Sep), 
wakefulness and sleep. Psychophysiology, 15 cia. 
Vol. 105), 488-500.— Predicied that a positive сор 
tion would obtain between measures of КБ КШ 
intensity and waking information search organ 
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activity in 9 17-24 yr old normal male Ss. A correlation- 
al study of the REMs of sleep and wakefulness 
corroborated the hypothesis. Percentage REM sleep did 
not correlate significantly with any of the waking REM 
measures. Implications of the results for current theories 
and future research on REM sleep-waking perception 
interrelationships are discussed. (38 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4341. Desiraju, T. (All-India Inst. of Medical Sci- 
ences, New Delhi) Discharge properties of neurons of 
the parietal association cortex during states of sleep 
and wakefulness in the monkey. Brain Research, 1972, 
Vol. 47, 69-75.—Recorded impulses of single units of the 
parietal association cortex (PC) from an unanesthetized 
sitting monkey during cycles of wakefulness and sleep. 
The impulse frequency decreased during NREM stages 
of sleep and increased during REM sleep. The discharge 
pattern of impulses was tonic with uniform interspike 
intervals during wakeful state and REM sleep; it was 
irregular with a wide range of interspike intervals during 
NREM stages. Impulses rarely occurred in bursts in 
NREM sleep, but some dense clusters were present in 
REM sleep. The range of interspike intervals was several 
times shorter in the REM stage than in the NREM 
stages. It is concluded that neurons of the parietal 
association cortex undergo discharge transformations 
according to states of sleep similar to those of pyramidal 
tract neurons of the precentral cortex in their impulse 
frequencies, but not in their temporal patterns of impulse 
discharges. —Journal summary. 

4342. Dolce, G., et al. (Merck, Medical Research, 
Darmstadt, W. Germany) [EEG-investigations on the 
Ыш of training in rats: Good learners and bad 
pus] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nerven- 

rankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(2), 139-148.—Used 6 good 
a 8 bad learners (Wistar rats) in an active 2-way 
The үе test to investigate differences in EEG activity. 
SEU G of the right and left sensorimotor cortex and 
Sd dem hippocampus was recorded before, and 3, 6, 
EE ys after training, but not during the training 
fea he EEG was processed off-line using samples of 
du Чол at a resolution of .5 Hz. The spectra 
jmd were divided into 2-Hz bands, from which the 
| einn matrix was computed. The important 
The a the spectra were evaluated by factor analysis. 
dn S [уе were statistically analyzed by discrimi- 

(rias lysis. In the right cortex differences were found 
ран ооч and bad learners even before training. The 
Же ion of frequency bands and the changes in them 
cortex Thee were different for both right and left 
different Ye spectra of the bad learners were significantly 
Within n the hippocampus before and after training 
and ра Tequency bands from 3-15 Hz (а « .05). 6 
to the Meter training, the spectra returned gradually 
т) Istribution they had had before training. (2р. 

4343 nglish abstract. 

s sin, E.; Otto, D. A.; Gerbrandt, L. K. & 
BA AC (U. Illinois) While a monkey waits. In К. 
fron m & A. К. Luria (Eds.), Psychophysiology of the 

tal lobes. New York, N.Y.: ic Press, 1973. xii. 
P.$1995. ] tk, N.Y.: Academic , 1973. хи, 
negative vara nvestigated the origin of the contingent 
o cr RES (CNV) by implanting saggital arrays 

ical electrodes in rhesus monkeys trained to 
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perform fixed-delay reaction time tasks. Results suggest 
that CNV is not an exclusive index of frontal lobe 
function and that psychological processes are coded in 
the configuration of participating neural structures, not 
in the amplitude of negative shifts in any one region of 
the brain. (23 ref.) 

4344. Fertziger, Allen P. (U. Maryland, Medical 
School, Baltimore) Brain extracellular space: Some 
considerations on the role it plays in brain function. 
Conditional Reflex, 1973(Jul), Vol. 8(3), 178-186.—Re- 
views the role of the extracellular space of the mammali- 
an brain. Special consideration is given to the question of 
ion accumulation in brain extracellular space. This issue 
is discussed in terms of the nerve theory of A. L. 
Hodgkin and A. F. Huxley which is briefly reviewed. 
Extracellular space is described not as a large unchang- 
ing compartment, but as a dynamic compartment in 
which ion concentrations are continuously changing. 
The consequences of some of these dynamic changes are 
discussed vis a vis altered brain states, e.g., seizures and 
spreading depression. (42 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4345. Fuster, Joaquin M. (U. California, Medical 
School, Brain Research Inst, Los Angeles) Transient 
memory and neuronal activity in the thalamus. In K. H. 
Pribram & A. R. Luria (Eds.), Psychophysiology of the 


frontal lobes. New York, М.Ү.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 


332 p. $19.95.—Studied cell activity in the nucleus 
medialis dorsalis during performance of delayed re- 
sponse tasks by rhesus monkeys. Results are consistent 
with the hypothesis of a role of the nucleus medialis 
dorsalis in the acquisition and storage of information for 
short-term use. 

4346. Griesel, R. D. (National Inst. for Personnel 
Research, Johannesburg, S. Africa) A study of cognitive 
test performance in relation to measures of speed in 
the  electroencephalogram. Psychologia Africana, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 15(1), 41-52.— dministered the Rate of 
Information Processing Test, the Gottschaldt Figures 
test, and a test of mental alertness to 109 right-handed 
17-24 yr old males. The relationship between test 
performance and EEG frequency and latency of compo- 
nents of the visual evoked response (VER) was studied. 
No significant correlation was found between test scores 
and the EEG variables taken either during rest or while S 
was engaged in a reaction-time task. (55 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. Ё 

4347. Kato, M. & Tanji, J. (Hokkaido U., Sapporo, 
Japan) Cortical motor potentials accompanying volition- 
ally controlled single motor unit discharges in human 


finger muscles. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 47, 103-111. 


— Performed experiments on 55 volitionally singled-out 
motor units (23 units of m. abductor pollicis brevis and 
32 units of m. opponens pollicis) from 7 male and 5 
female 20-38 yr old Ss. The singled-out motor units were 
discharged at self-paced irregular intervals of 5-10 sec. _ 
EEG was recorded monopolarly by a needle electrode 
inserted subcutaneously over the contralateral finger 
area. The analysis of the cortical motor potentials 
accompanying keypressing by opposition movement 
with the thumb was performed for comparison with 
those accompanying train discharges of the singled-out 
motor unit. The amplitudes and waveforms accompany- 
ing train discharges of a single motor unit were roughly 
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similar to those accompanying the keypressing. Motor 
potentials accompanying train discharges of the unit 
were consistently smaller than those accompanying 
single spike discharges of the same motor unit. Q2 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 
4348. Khechinashvili, S. N.; Kevanishvili, Z. Sh. & 
. Kadzhaya, О. A. (State Inst. for Medical Postgraduate 
Training, Tbilisi, USSR) [Evoked potentials of the 
. auditory system in man.] (Russ) Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal 
SSSR, 1972(Apr), Vol. 58(4), 527-533.—Studied aver- 
aged evoked responses to clicks in man. Typical action 
~ potentials of the acoustic nerve with latencies of about 
__ 1.5 msec were recorded from the tympanic membrane; 
larger latencies Suggested possible spread of evoked 
- potentials from the cochlear nuclei. Sonomotor (myoge- 
nous) potentials were recorded from the mastoidal area 
and evoked cortical Tesponses from various points of the 
Scalp. Paired clicks were Presented at intervals of 4—5 sec 
- between the conditioned and test stimuli. The cortical 
response to the test stimulus decreased when both clicks 
_ Were directed into one ear, but no decrease was observed 
with binaural presentation. These findings seem to 
demonstrate the phenomenon of “cross-talk.” —English 
abstract. 

4349. Knott, John R., et al. (U. Iowa, Div. of EEG & 
Clinical Neurophysiology) Perceptual mode, anxiety, 
Sex, and the contingent negative variation. Biological 
Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 7(1), 43-52 —Employed а 
discriminative paradigm in which one warning signal 
signified that a nonstressful stimulus would follow and a 
differential warning signal signified that a stressful 
Stimulus would follow. Differences in contingent nega- 
live variation reactivity in responding and nonrespond- 
ing conditions were demonstrated to be related to the S's 
anxiety-proneness, sex, and perceptual mode. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4350. Lelord, G.; Laffont, F.; Sauvage D. & 
Jusseaume, P. (Bretonneau Hosp., Faculty of Medicine, 
Tours, France) [Evoked slow activities in man following 
voluntary movement and articulated Speech.] (Fren) 
Electroencephalography 


evocation, In spite of an experimental protocol in which 
movement was Preceded by 2 Stimuli, the slow waves 
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clonic epilepsy. Microelectrode investigations with cats 
and rabbits have shown that epileptic unit activity is 
caused by chronic plastic changes in the synapses of 
cortical neurons developing in response toa strong flow 
of afferent impulses from the visual receptor. The 
relation of such factors as neuronal adaptation, depolari- 
zation inactivation, and the effect of activation of high- 
threshold inhibitory structures on the development of 
photogenic epilepsy were examined in studies with cats, 
Comparable investigations with stimulation of the 
auditory system and the vagus nerve, point to increased 
flow of afferent impulses as an etiological and pathogen- 
etic factor in epilepsy.—Journal abstract. 

4352. Mathews, Donald F. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada) Response patterns of single units in the 
olfactory bulb of the rat to odor. Brain Research, 1972, 
Vol. 47, 389-400.—Recorded neural spike activity from 
56 single neurons in the olfactory bulb of the unanesthe- 
tized, curarized rat. Odor stimulation was provided by 
puffs from a Squeeze bottle or by a dilution-type 
olfactometer. Each neuron of the group of 33 which 
responded to odors possessed a unique set of stimuli 0 
Which it responded. The neurons showed “generalist 
odor sensitivity rather than strict odor specialization. А 
model for odor quality discrimination is provided by A 
patterning of responses across units and by the temporal 
patterning across the responses to a particular odorant. 
(32 ref.)—Journal summary. ; 

5.1 Mirsky, Allan F, et al. (Boston U., Meala 
School, Div. of Psychiatry) Visual evoked potentials 
during experimentally induced spike-wave poss 
monkeys. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurop us 
siology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 35(1), 25-37.—Studied e 
nograms (ERGs) and visual evoked potentials (VE 
16 rhesus monkeys both before and after the induction o 
spike-wave (SW) EEG patterns by iv adminis e d 
chlorambucil or direct cortical application of conjuga Я 
estrogen. In visual system placements, there Т УЕР 
reduction or apparent abolition of the ERG o isl 
during SW activity. VEPs were rarely seen in c 
system placements; averaged potentials from oise" 
locations appeared to reflect only increased Mes i 
during SW activity. When SW activity was ca a 
frontal cortex, reductions in ERG were less li r Шо 
occur. However, generalized SW activity va y. dacs 
invariably accompanied by both VEP and ER den 
tion. Reductions in evoked potential amplitu БЕШ 
complete loss of components tended to be Dn Wil 
more central placements and more pronounce 
more intense visual stimulation. In 2 Ss pe ntal 
prechiasmal sections of 1 optic nerve, no subs od Ж 
teduction in ERG was seen in the eye bos 
connection with the brain. Results are discussed in 


preceding movement Suggest those of contin, i i i 1 epilepsy: 

: DB, t Bent nega- of hypothetical central events in petit mal ep 

tive variation. Q9 ref.)— English summary. including the possibility of centrifugal effects upon the 
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retina being transmitted through optic efferent fibers 
during petit mal convulsive activity. (French summary) 
(23 ref.)—J 'ournal summary. 
4354, Moiseeva, №. I. & Belyaev, V. V. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad) [Correlation between biopoten- 
tials in the human deep brain structures during sleep.] 
(Russ) Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
S&(I), 3-8.—Used correlation analysis to investigate 
electrosubcorticograms (of thalamic nuclei, caudate 
nucleus, putamen, globus pallidus, pedunculi, hypocam- 
pus, amygdala, and hypothalamus) and electrograms (of 
precentral cortex) made during drowsiness and different 
sleep stages in patients with implanted electrodes. Level 
of connection decreased during Slow Sleep as compared 
with wakefulness, decreased still more during REM, and 
most during REM with dreams. The electrical activity 
did not reveal that any of the studied structures 
repeatedly “lead” other structures during sleep. It is 
suggested that for development of sleep, absence of 
Stable correlations between deep cerebral structures is 
optimal, though apparently the process of sleep cannot 
be regarded as just a disconnection of functional 
relations. (23 ref.)}—Engliah summary. 
i 4355. Mortimer, J. A. (National Inst. of Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Temporal sequence of cerebellar Purk- 
m ae nuclear activity in relation to the acoustic 
B роне. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 457-462. 
—Studied the temporal sequence of changes in the 
activity of Purkinje cell axons (inhibitory) and the 
collaterals of mossy and climbing fi у 
ШЧ оззу and climbing fibers (excitatory) and 
КР [елсе on the intracerebellar nuclei during а 
Mis sponse in 3 monkeys (Macaca mulatta). Latency 
ie аа Purkinje cell activity in relation to EMG 
ТОРА а icates that changes in nuclear cell discharge is 
а out by an increase in the mossy fiber input to 
4356 МЫШ, (18 ref.)—B. Preilowski. e Е 
Stimulus à er, G. (U. Innsbruck, ORL-Clinic, Austria) 
different raton and input-output function of the 
Potential oes of the slow auditory evoked 
“Investigated a у, 1973(Jul), Vol. 124), 250-261. 
поа e influence of stimulus duration (5, 20, 
the slow evoked msec) on the components Ni» and Р» of 
Was Bier potential in 5 20 yr olds. A strong effect 
relation to he to 50 msec. Results are discussed in 
simplificatio® lysiological and psychoacoustic data. A 
as à clinical үз proposed which makes the test valuable 
357. оо (French summary)—Journal abstract. 
Health, Inst hava, V. M. (Georgian SSR Ministry of 
Tiflis, USSR) a Clinical & Experimental Neurology, 
ге д е nature of neuron epileptic activity. 
62), 127-130 Behavioral Physiology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
ized, Rosen conducted experiments with unanesthe- 
Tecorded b F cats in which cortical unit activity was 
tic activity сеш: microelectrodes. During epilep- 
single unit | ^ et characteristic phenomenon at the 
Polarization е was the appearance of high-amplitude 
al depolariz waves of membrane potential (paroxys- 
Shifts Were d ation shifts). To determine whether these 
Generating the to changes in activity of the membrane 
Synaptic o o Spike Potential or to modification of 
Processes, the neurons were stimulated directly 


through à 
Eh the intracellular microelectrodes. Under these 
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conditions, when the spike-generating membrane was 
activated in isolation, ло paroxysmal depolarization 
shifts arose. During epileptic activity evoked by local 
penicillin application, when paroxysmal depolarization 
shifts were observed in the neuron, passage of an electric 
current (sufficient to trigger spike potentials) through the 
microelectrode did not evoke paroxysmal depolarization 
shifts. Results suggest that the behavior of epileptic 
neurons is due to potentiation of transmission at 
excitatory synapses. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4358. Padmos, Pieter; Haaijman, Joost J. & 
Spekreijse, Henk. (Inst. for Perception TNO, Soester- 
berg, Netherlands) Visually evoked cortical potentials to 
patterned stimuli in monkey and man. Electroencepha- 
lography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
35(2), 153-163.—Recorded scalp responses evoked by 
patterned visual stimuli and by changes in luminance 
from 1 female and 10 male 25-40 yr old human Ss and 
from 5 monkeys (Macaca mulatta). 3 models are 
proposed to explain the observed stimulus-response 
relations: (a) luminance detection by Ist order summing 
units, (b) a center-surround antagonistic mechanism 
which enhances responses to spatial patterning, and (c) 
contour detection by ordered arrays of overlapping 
receptive fields. Implications of the 3 hypotheses are 
discussed. Experimental evidence is presented which 
shows that a definite contour-specific response compo- 
nent can be observed in most human Ss. Spatial 
frequency selectivity by center-surround antagonism 
seems the most plausible explanation of results in 
monkey. The differences between human and monkey 
stimulus-response relationships are tentatively explained 
by the differences in cortical architecture, assuming the 
origin of spatial frequency selectivity in striate cortex 
and, in accordance with other authors, a mainly 
extrastriate origin of the specific contour response. 
(French summary) (38 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4359. Раѕѕіпрһат, R. Е. (U. Oxford, England) 
Anatomical differences between the neocortex of man 
and other primates. Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1973, 
Vol. 7(5), 337-359.—Reviews research concerning the 
anatomical differences in neocortex between man and 
the other primates. It is found that man's neocortex is 
roughly 3 times as great as would be expected for a 

rimate of the same body size. In many respects, man's 
neocortex does not differ from that of other primates 
and, where it does, the difference is related to the 
differences in total size of neocortex. However, there is 
evidence for the anatomical specialization of the domi- 
nant hemisphere in man, suggesting that man’s brain is 
not simply a larger version of other primate brains. (49 
ref, .)—Journal abstract. 

4360. Paula-Barbosa, M. М. & Sousa-Pinto, A. (U. 
Oporto, Portugal) Auditory cortical projections to the 
superior colliculus in the cat. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 
50, 47-61.—Studied the auditory cortical projections to 
the superior colliculus in the cat with silver impregnation 
methods. The auditory area AII and the suprasylvian 
fringe auditory cortex project bilaterally to the superfi- 
cial layers of the superior colliculus. The projection is 
heavier ipsilaterally. The ectosylvian posterior auditory 
region projects to the deep layers of the ipsilateral 
superior colliculus. No evidence was found of fibers to 
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the superior colliculus arising from the auditory cortex 
AI or from the anterior and posterior sylvian gyri 
(insulo-temporal auditory cortex), The dorso-caudal turn 
of the ectosylvian gyrus has apparently only scanty 
- projections to the deep layers of the ipsilateral superior 
. colliculus but projects heavily to pretectal areas. The 
possible functions of this pathway are briefly discussed, 
гапа it is suggested that the pathway may be related to 
complex auditory-visual behavioral relationships. (34 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

4361. Platt, L. Jay & Basili, Annamaria. (Purdue U.) 
aw tremor during stuttering block: An electromyo- 
graphic study. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 102-109.—Measured frequency and 
amplitude of facial tremor of 3 adult male stutterers 
using electromyographic signals. Each S performed 3 
tasks: (a) speaking 12 monosyllables starting with the 
/p/ phoneme, (b) speaking 12 monosyllables starting 
with the /b/ phoneme, and (c) 5 isometric contractions 
of the jaw muscles. Statistical analysis of the resulting 
mean data for these tasks shows that (a) the frequency of 
the tremor was not different for stuttering and isometric 
contraction and (b) the amplitude of the tremor was not 
different between the stuttering and isometric tasks. 
Findings are discussed in terms of a learning factor in 
Stuttering behavior and possible therapy implications. 
—Journal abstract. 

4362. Pomeranz, B. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Specific nociceptive fibers projecting from spinal cord 
neurons to the brain: A possible pathway for pain. Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 447-451.—Electrical recordings 
made from single axons in the ventrolateral tract of the 
spinal cord of 32 cats revealed many units that 
tesponded exclusively to noxious stimulation of the skin. 
(18 ref.) 

4363. Regan, D. (U. Keele, England) An evoked 
Potential correlate of colour: Evoked potential findings 
and single-cell speculations. Vision Research, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 13(10), 1933-1941.—Demonstrated that, when the 
human eye is stimulated by a flickering unpatterned 
patch of light, electrical brain responses (EPs) can be 
tecorded from scalp electrodes. These EPs are composed 
of components of different frequencies. Components in 
the range 13-35 Hz are affected by stimulus color in a 
way that cannot be mimicked by altering stimulus 
intensity. The phase of this type of EP component 
depends on stimulus color. The phase difference between 
EPs to different colors is markedly unaffected by flicker 
frequency. The major part of these phase differences is 
_ attributed to chromatic antagonism at peripheral level. 
Other EP components provide evidence for further 
. parallel channels that handle luminance and contrast 

information. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
(31 NEU cuna summary. 

+ Regestein, О. R.; Buckland, G. Н. & P. s 

_ V. (Peter Bent Brigham Hosp., pues Mass.) Effect a 

daytime alpha rhythm maintenance 

sleep. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Sep), Vol. , 

415-418.—Investigated whether the prolonged daytime 
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During Thursday of each study, S spent 12 hrs producing 
money-reinforced alpha or nonalpha rhythms. Mean 
percentages of the various sleep stages and total sleep 
times were compared between postfeedback and control 
nights. The sleep stages did not appear to be differential- 
ly affected, but a significant decrement of total sleep 
üme was noted between the post-alpha-conditioning 
night and the controls Thus, production of high 
amounts of alpha rhythm during the day may be 
associated with a slightly decreased sleep need.—Journal 
abstract. 

4365. Rose, James D. & Sutin, Jerome. (Dartmouth 
Coll) Responses of single units in the medulla to 
genital stimulation in estrous and anestrous cats. Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 87-99. —Explored the medulla of 
decerebrated or anesthetized female cats for neuronal 
responses to genital stimulation. Activity of 126 single 
units responding to vaginal probing was analyzed in 
anestrous and estrous urethane-anesthetized, Ovariec- 
tomized cats. Most of the units responding to probing 
were unaffected by a tail pinch or other somatic stimuli 
and the responses did not appear to result from arousal 
level changes. Cells exhibiting a decrease in firing rate 
after the termination of probing were more common in 
estrous cats, and in anestrous cats more neurons showed 
elevated postprobing firing rates. Differences in the 
medullary distribution of units were seen between the 
estrous and anestrous animals as well. Stimulation of 
several brain sites, particularly the medial midbrain 
tegmentum and hypothalamus, exerted marked effects 
on the firing of many units which were responsive to 
vaginal stimulation. The properties of the medullary 
neuron responses to vaginal probing are discussed in 
relation to specific characteristics of behavioral respon- 
ses to genital stimuli. (23 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4366. Rusalov, V. M. & Mecacci, L. (Inst. of 
Psychology, Moscow, USSR) [Relationship between 
stability of attention in a cancellation task and alpha- 
rhythm frequency of background EEG.] (Russ) Уор 
Psikhologii, 1973(Мау), Vol. 19(3), 32-44. — Меаѕше 
the relationship between alpha-rhythm and attention іп а 
letter-cancellation task in 36 university students. An 
beta-l, beta-2, delta, and theta rhythms were nor 
from frontal and occipital points, Ї in each hemisp T 
and 20 energetic measures obtained. 9 measures 
attention calculated according to 2 methods were use k 
EEG and attention measures were correlated and fa 
analyzed. The best index of the stability of attention ue 
à summary measure of productivity of attention sugg! ed 
ed by I. L. Baskakova (see PA, Vol. 42:16554). It so 
significant positive correlation with alpha Heg. 
all recording sites but did not correlate with any 0 a 
energetic measures of background EEG. (English su 
mary) (34 ref.)—1L. Zusne. А 

4367. Salas, Manuel & Cintra, Leon. (National 
Autonomous U. Mexico, Inst. of Biomedical inca 
tion, Mexico City) Nutritional influences upon som: the 
sensory evoked responses during development in Я 
rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Ms ators 
1019-1022.—Taking the evoked responses as in ia a 
of CNS maturation, the effects of neonatal starvation | 
cortical evoked activity were studied in 85 Wistar P en 
different ages (5-45 days old) Early malnu 
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delayed the electrophysiological development of both 
primary and secondary responses, with the effects upon 
the secondary slow potentials being more severe than on 
‘the primary responses. Data suggest a differential effect 
‘of malnutrition upon the projecting system to the 
neocortex. The possible connection of these results with 
impaired nervous and mental processes following early 
“malnutrition are discussed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4368. Sauerland, Eberhardt K. & Clemente, Carmine 
D. (U. California, Medical School, Brain Research Inst., 
Los Angeles) The role of the brain stem in orbital cortex 
induced inhibition of somatic reflexes. In K. H. Pribram 
| & А. R. Luria (Eds.), Psychophysiology of the frontal lobes. 
New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 332 p. 
7819.95.—Presents data obtained from cats, which show 
that orbital-cortically induced suppression of the mono- 
synaptic masseteric reflex involves both pre- and 
stsynaptic inhibitory processes. The orbital gyrus was 
found to constitute the rostral cortical end of a powerful 
synchronizing and inhibitory system projecting to the 
tio cart) reticular formation and the pontine 
Г Vm Darig w: & Horn, John L. (National 
E T Pp. E Roles Center, PE 
tude change related i my pestes e 
Paychophysiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1005), 445 452. Used 
E. Eun Ssto rei relationships between 
"tude of the Ee evoked diss AED) Ie е rae 
‘that the rate of АЕР n litude d З gud m 
- condition of high extrinsic каре Sto ars ford : 
Eondition of loy ае сше ent to activation оа 
significantly correlated with; fluid intelli ay 05) 
and its subprocesses, but i ub ipe d i 
Bence. Results indicate thi p yc 
аата at the AEP shift measure and 
adaptative NEL е measures demonstrate a kind of 
tioning, Re n i ity (or plasticity) of intellectual func- 
capactiy i D suggest that this is not a flexibility 
adul ecreases significantly with aging in 
Bos (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
Е е Чаше E. & Lindsley, Donald B. 
cific йынга еспе Houston, Tex.) The nonspe- 
on id rontocortical system: Its influence 
D 4 AN LEN and behavior. In K. H. 
frontal lobes. N A vs (Eds.), Psychophysiology of the 
332 p. $19 o oy ork, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 
lockade om Investigated the effects of functional 
Potentials суңеродош activity, sensory evoked 
Performance + potentials in the frontal regions, and 
lockade abolis орев tasks in cats. Results show that 
and responses e spindle bursts, recruiting responses, 
tion of a e associated with expectancy of presenta- 
stimulus and enhances primary visual and 


audi 
po S Nd potentials. (4 p. ref.) 
-. Quebec, teriade, M. & Deschênes, M. (U. Laval, 


Se Cortical interneurons during sleep and 
о. 3 (тееу moving primates. Brain Research, 1973, 
Monkeys $ .—In 11 chronically implanted rhesus 
Neurons Mies eee and evoked discharges of inter- 
Synaptic ас ae behavioral slow sleep and arousal, and 
Tamida] tract on Of interneurons by antidromic py- 

act stimulation and by thalamic stimulation, 


Waking 
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were recorded as changes in antidromic invasion Ol 

pyramidal tract neurons on arousal from sleep. It ; 
appears that decreased activity of inhibitory interneu 
rons is reflected by disinhibition of pyramidal tract | 
neurons on arousal from sleep.—B. Preilowski. У 

4372. Van der Loos, Hendrik & Glaser, Edmund М. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) Autapses in 
neocortex cerebri: Synapses between a pyramidal cell's - 
axon and its own dendrites. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 
48, 355-360.— Describes synapses between axon collater- 
als and branches of basal dendrites of pyramidal cells in 
cerebral neocortex. The term "autapse" is proposed to 
describe such a synapse. (24 геї.)—В. Preilowski. i 

4373. Van Twyver, Henry; Webb, Wilse B.; Dube, 
Michael & Zackheim, Mark. (U. Florida) Effects of 
environmental and strain differences on EEG and 
behavioral measurement of sleep. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 105-1 10.—Subjected 5 Sprague- 
Dawley albino and 6 Long-Evans male rats to chronic 
behavioral and EEG sleep studies. The effects of time of 
day, adaptation to recording chamber, and individual vs - 

oup recording conditions were assessed. Other than the 
already well-documented diurnal effect, none of these 
factors appeared to influence sleep. It is suggested that — 
sleep in the laboratory rat is more stable and intrinsically 
controlled than in some other species. Comparisons of - 
EEG and simultaneous but independent visual observa- 
tions of sleep were also made. It was found that with 
certain limitations, sleep patterns can be assessed by 
means of visual observation without benefit of EEG 
measurements.—Journal abstract. 

4374. Weiss, Brian L.; McPartland, Richard J. & 
Kupfer, David J. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical School) Once 
more: The inaccuracy of non-EEG estimations of sleep. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(1 1), 
1282-1285.—Tested the validity of nurses’ estimates and 

tients’ self-reports of the duration and quality of the 
patients’ sleep, by comparing these estimates with 
measures of sleep taken with EEG. It was found that 
nurses correctly estimated the amount of sleep of only 2 
of the 14 Ss and tended to consistently overestimate. Ss 
showed no tendency to consistently overestimate or 
underestimate, but only 4 Ss correctly estimated the 
duration of their sleep. It is argued that conclusions 
about sleep patterns that are based on observational 
methods will have to be reexamined. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4375. Winson, Jonathan. (Rockfeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) A compact micro-electrode assembly for record- 
ing from the freely-moving rat. Electroencephalograply & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 35(2), 15-217. 

4376. Yamanaka, Toshio; Sobagaki, Hiroaki & 
Nayatani, Yoshinobu. (Electrotechnical Lab., Osaka 
Branch, Amagasaki, Japan) Opponent-colors responses 
in the visually evoked potential in man. Vision Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 13, 1319-1333.—Measured the responses 
of visually evoked cortical potential (VECP) of 3 Os with 
normal-color vision for 10 different spectral stimuli 
ranging from 400-700 nm with the equal retinal 
illuminance of 300 td. Responses were analyzed by use of 
the principal component analysis. Opponent-colors 
responses were found for 2 of the Os which were similar 
to those derived in 1955 by D. Jameson and L. M. 
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.Hurvich on the basis of psychophysical methods. The 
.. VECP responses for another О were almost independent 

of the different spectral stimuli applied. This is interpret- 
ed as a non-color-coding O, as shown in 1968 by T. 
Shipley, R. W. Jones, and A. Fry. The same analysis was 
applied to the VECP responses measured by Shipley et 
al. Though the waveforms were significantly different 

from those by the present authors, similar opponent- 
_ colors responses were also derived. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) —Journal summary. 
.. 4377. Zerlin, S.; Naunton, R. F. & Mowry, H. J. (U. 
- Chicago) The early evoked cortical response to third- 
octave clicks and tones. Audiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(4), 
242-249.— Compared the Na-Pa amplitudes of the early 
evoked cortical response to tones and clicks using 6 
‘human Ss. Tones of 500 and 2,000 Hz and 3rd-octave 
licks of the same center frequencies were presented at 
sensation levels of 20 and 50 db. The clicks produced 
larger, better defined responses in essentially all cases. It 
is shown that the energy in the click produced by a 
Standard 3-octave filter does not spread excessively 
- beyond the nominal pass band, and thus narrow-band 
clicks should give tonotopic information similar to that 
of pure tones. Third-octave bandwidths were also 
comparable to critical bandwidths in the low to midau- 
diometric range. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

Physiological Processes 

4378. Abstracts of the papers presented 

_at Frontiers in Catecholamine Research. Wl International 
ine Symposium, University of Stras 

‘France, May 20-25, 1973. Life Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
.. 13(4), iii. 

d 4379. Adler, Norman T. 


(U. Pennsylvania) The 
of hormones and behavior. In D. A. 
. Dewsbury & D. A. Rethlingshafer, Comparative psycholo- 
Ey: A modern survey. New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 
1973. xi, 625 P. $1495.—Reviews research on the 
neuroendocrine System, hormonal arousal of behavior, 
behavior and neural control of hormonal processes, 
Chemical secretions as a form of behavior, and the 
integration of hormones and behavior. (91 ref.) 
... 4380. » Joanne L. & Welch, Ashley J. (U. 
Texas, Bio-Medical Engineering Lab., Austin) Variations 
ОЁ heart rate during sleep as a function 


cycle. Electroencephalogra, hy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. t n es 


tire nights of sleep using approximately 3,200 epochs 
of К-К intervals recorded during known stages of sleep. 
А consistency of the 
between s 


rate during Stage 2 was significantly higher than 
that of S; or 4. The sample variance а a cycle 
of sleep 


eased with of sleep. (F h 
summary)— Journal abstract. by rene 
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cells in the deep layer of 


sound stimulation of 1.0 somewhat reduced 


after only 3 min, 
(in length and direction) of the br; 
morphological and electrophysiological reaction indica 
tors was found. (20 ref.)—English summary. ec 
4382. Andersson, Bengt & Olsson, Kerstin. (Karolins 
ka Institute, Stockholm, Sweden) On central control 
body fluid homeostasis. Conditional Reflex, 1973(Jul).- 
Vol. 8(3), 147-159.— Discusses the mechanisms by which 
cerebral receptor systems may perceive changes in th 
internal environment arising from deviations in flui 
balance. Osmoreceptor theory, which implies that hy- 
pothalamic receptors are stimulated directly by blood 
hypertonicity, is argued against. Studies are reviewed 
Which indicate that a possible alternative to hypothalam-- 
ic osmoreceptors may be receptors near the 3rd ventricle 
which are influenced by Na+ in the cerebrospinal fluid, 
Evidence is presented that a sodium sensitive receptor 
system participates in the control of water balance, in the” 
regulation of renal Na+ excretion, and in regulating. 
arterial blood pressure. A central sodium-angiotensin. 
interaction implies that periventricular sodium receptors _ 
also may be a final link in a volumetric regulation. of. 
thirst and antidiuretic hormone release which is mediat- —— 
ed by the renin-angiotensin system. (35 ref.)—Journal _ 
summary. P 
4383. Angelotti, Michael; Behnke, Ralph R. & Carlile, 
Larry W. (Florida State U.) Heart rate as a measure of 
reading involvement. Florida Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973, Vol. 15, 3-9. Used telemetry to meas- | 
ure heart rates of 20 male 7th graders during the reading. А 
of 2 selections, a science fiction story and a selection _ 
from a history book. Heart rates during the science 
fiction selection were significantly lower than during the 
historical selection (p < .01). Further, the mean реи 
rates changed significantly during different parts of each е 
Story.—Journal abstract. viel 
4384. Appel, Claus P. Effect of electrosleep: Re' 1 
of research. Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1972, ES) 
2(1), 23 p.—Describes the technique of electrosleep E 
and discusses the difficulties of this procedure. A revi d 
is presented of major hypotheses in the field, effects TS М 
concomitants of ES, and some diseases treated vi " 
It is concluded that prior work with ES would have _ 
benefited from the use of experimental design a 
Statistical analysis. A classification of variables, son te * 
Which have not been investigated thoroughly, is 
resented. (58 ref.) —Journal abstract. (5 Л 
P aS Aschoff, Jürgen; Figala, Jaroslav & Pip 
Ernst. (Max Planck Inst. of Behavioral Physio о 
Seewiesen, W. Germany) Circadian rhythms of e 
tor activity in the golden hamster (Mesocricetus We, 
measured with two different techniques. Journa ми 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Oct), V™ 
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85(1), 20-28.—Compared running wheels and spring- 
suspended cages as measurement devices for evaluating 
circadian locomotor activity rhythm. 12 golden hamsters 
were tested individually in a spring-suspended cage; 6 
also had access to running wheels. Ss were exposed to 5 
different levels of constant illumination, each condition 
lasting for several wks, and to a light-dark cycle. The 
onset of activity in the spring-suspended cage preceded 
the onset of activity in the running wheel by an amount 
which is a function of the circadian period. The 
increment by which the period changes in response to 
changes in light intensity equals, approximately, the 
changes of the interval between the 2 onsets. Animals 
with access to a running wheel show a tendency towards 
longer circadian periods. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

Es Bert, J. (National Center for Scientific Re- 
search, Inst. of Neurophysiology & Psychophysiology, 
Marseille, France) [Similarities and diferentes in the 
sleep of two baboons, Papio hamadryas and Papio papio.| 
(Fren) Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiolo- 
gy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 35(2), 209-212.—Found some species 
differences in a comparison of the sleep of 6 female 
Papio hamadryas and 6 female Papio papio baboons. The 
sleep of Papio papio was more often broken by stage 
shifts: than the sleep of Papio hamadryas, the mean 
duration of Stages 2 and 3 was shorter in Papio papio, 
and Stage | was more important. Stage 4, missing from 
Papio рарїо sleep, occupied 4.8% of Papio hamadryas 
sleep. Paradoxical sleep was identical in the 2 species. 
Findings prove that (a) the characteristics of sleep are 
Rot common to a whole genus but vary according to the 
Species and (b) the satisfaction of sleep need can be 
achieved by various arrangements of sleep stages. 
—English summary. 

m Booth David A. & Davis, John D. (U. 
S: Mingham, England) Gastrointestinal factors in the 
load of oral sensory control of satiation. Physiolo- 
9 Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 23-29.—Gave a 
КЕ of starch meals to 40 male albino rats. Half the 
mi е of а 65% starch solution with 1 taste added 
Bes i other meals were 5% carbohydrate which had 
the Aine another taste. After a few meals of each type, 
ee th € starch began to be taken in larger volumes. Ss 
fave: Үч Biven test meals of 35% starch having either 
Шы ate of intake towards the end of a meal 
to dilute ed more slowly in the presence of the taste given 
Nr uon than in the presence of the flavor given to 
Witenes Starch. The taste of dilute starch was not 
Жао ШУ preferred in a 2-stimulus test. Thus there 
Biiation: mene differentiation of the oral control of 
баг с. the onset of satiety was slowed in the presence 
of very "d Which had been associated with the passage 
acquired ie carbohydrate. Oral control of satiety was 
tion durin i when meals differed in starch concentra- 
tion diffe eir Ist 5 min only. In contrast, concentra- 
equate ences after the Ist 5 min did not generate an 

| conditioned stimulus. It appears therefore 

of rapid оиа попка stimulus was related to ће phase 
Occurs earl rch clearance and glucose absorption which 
the addin y in the meal. This conclusion is supported by 
bilateral Ge finding that Ss conditioned faster after 
Were cle laphragmatic vagotomy, when fat-free diets 
аге faster than in intact Ss. This result also 
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indicates that the conditioned oral stimuli did not reduce 
the satiating power of ingested nutrients via motor 
control of the stomach or by interacting with vagal 
afferent information. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. Е 

4388. Chen, Chia-Shong & Gates, С. Richard. (Мо- 
nash U., Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Desensitization of 
priming-induced audiogenic seizure susceptibility in 
BALB/c mice. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
41(1), 227-231.—Conducted 2 audiogenic seizure desen- 
sitization experiments with 120 21-day-old and 70 35- 
day-old BALB/c mice. Ss were sham-primed or primed 
with a ringing bell (118-120 or 108 db). Desensitization 
consisted of exposure to a white noise for 10 min/hr for 6 
days. The priming procedure was effective in producing 
seizure susceptibility in both experiments. In Exp I, the 
desensitization procedure produced a slight decrease in 
the numbers of clonic-tonic seizures and a significant. 
increase in latencies to wild running and clonic seizure 
(p < .002). Exp П with the older Ss and less intense - 
priming stimulus showed significant reductions in the 
incidence of wild running and clonic-tonic seizures and 
in the latencies (p < .001 and .002, respectively). 
Explanations for the findings are offered in terms of - 
temporary threshold shift and cochlear damage. Models 
of loudness recruitment in human and animal Ss are 
briefly discussed. (15 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

4389. Chen, Chia-Shong. (Monash U., Clayton, 
Victoria, Australia) Effects of priming for audiogenic - 
seizures in mice as a function of genotype and sound 
intensity. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 586-592.—Studied the effects | 
of sound-intensity levels and genotypes on priming for - 
audiogenic seizures in 367 mice of the BALB/c, 
CS7BL/J Rubbo, and C57BL/K Bradley strains and 
their F, hybrids. Significant main effects for Strain, 
Sound Intensity, and Genotype Treatment interac- 
tion, and a variability of mode of inheritance, depending 
upon particular genotypes and treatments, were ob- 
served. A 96-db sound was not Sets niian ai 
seizure susceptibility in all genotypes; a 101-00 soun 
induced ае ае ma in BALB/c and K Bradley 
Ss but not in the other strains; a 104-db sound induced а 
high seizure rate in BALB/c, but a moderate rate in K 
Bradley and BALB/c х J Rubbo Ss; at 109-db level, a 
high seizure rate was induced in BALB/c and 
BALB/c x J Rubbo Ss and a moderate rate in K 
Bradley. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4390. Сом, на A.; Ripley, Herbert S. & Jones, 
John W. (Harborview Medical Center, Seattle, Wash.) 
Free fatty acid mobilization during suggestion of 
exercise and stress using hypnosis and sodium amytal. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Sep), Vol. 35(5), 367-374. 
—Investigated the effects of reliving exercise and 
emotionally charged situations on circulating free fatty 
acids (FFA), and on heart and respiratory rates using 
hypnosis and 2.5% sodium amobarbital (Amytal Sodi- 
um). Ss were 6 23-26 yr old medical students. During 
hypnosis, 4 Ss easily relived past experiences of strenu- - 
ous exercise and showed significant increases in arterial 
FFA levels; 3 Ss showed increases in heart rate. In 3 of 
these 4 Ss, there were further FFA increments when past 
emotionally stressful situations were relived. In 3 Ss, a 
beta adrenergic blocking agent, pronethalol (Nethalide), 
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successfully obliterated responses to isoproterenol but 
did not eliminate responses to reliving past experiences 
under hypnosis. The ability to respond to suggestion was 
_ greater during hypnosis than with sodium amobarbital. 
It is suggested that mechanisms other than circulating 
catecholamines, probably neural adrenergic discharges, 
“are also responsible for FFA mobilization. (39 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
4391. Danilov, I. V. & Kudryavtseva, N. N. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad) [Effect of rhythmic photostimula- 
tion on monkeys with hyperkinesis of postencephalitic 
-genesis.] (Russ)  Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal SSSR, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 58(4), 511-516.—In hyperkinetic mon- 
a response opposite to that in healthy monkeys was 
bserved during rhythmic photo-stimulation at frequen- 
cies of 3, 9, 18, 20 and 25/sec; the hyperkinesis 
disappeared. The experimental findings suggest the use 
f rhythmic excitatory cycles as a test irritation for 
Judging the stability of the connections between different 
brain structures.—English abstract. 
4392. Denton, Derek A. (U. Melbourne, Howard 
- Florey Inst. of Experimental Physiology & Medicine, 
. Victoria, Australia) The brain and sodium homeostasis. 
Conditional Reflex, 1973(Jul), Vol. 8(3), 125-146.— Dis- 
cusses sodium homeostasis which continues to be one of 
the principal areas of intense investigation in humoral 
-. Physiology, not only because of its central role in major 
medical problems, e.g., hypertension and edema. It also 
follows from the many problems of adaptations involv- 
ing sodium control by animal species in the course of 
phylogenetic emergence from the oceans and irradiation 
into diverse ecological niches of terrestrial existence. It is 
oted that many of the central problems of this wide 
field of inquiry remain unsolved. (25 ref.)J—Journal 
- summary. 
i 4393. Fiss, Harry & Ellman, Steven J. (U. Connecti- 
cut, Health Center) REM sleep interruption: Experimen- 
_ tal shortening of REM period duration. Psychophysiology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 10(5), 510-516.—Explored the extent to 
- which psychological factors can influence normal sleep 
| Patterns. After 4 baseline nights of uninterrupted sleep, 
each of 4 normal undergraduates was awakened in the 
Course of 2 nights during every REM period about 10 
_ min following each REM onset. Ss, however, were not 
М REM deprived. Interruption nights were followed bya 
| recovery night of uninterrupted sleep. All nights were 
consecutive, Results show that during recovery nights all 
Ss continued to have significantly shorter than normal 
REM periods by going into NREM sleep at about the 
time they would have been awakened during the 
interruption nights. These shortened REM periods 
.. Occurred even during early morning hours when REM 
. periods normally become longer. Arguments are ad- 
_ vanced that this finding may best be explained in terms 
. Of a conditioned avoidance response. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
4394. Fox, M. W. & Andrews, R. V. (Washin ton U. 
Physiological and biochemical Ced of individual 
in behavior of wolf cubs. Behaviour, 1973. 
Vol. 46(1-2), 129-140.—Tested 12 6-8 wk old wolf cubs 
im group prey-killing, individual prey-killing, food-domi- 
nance, and novel stimulus situations. On the basis of 
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performance in these situations а composite score was 
obtained and high, middle, and low ranking cubs were 
selected for further study. In Study 1 individual cubs 
were placed in an arena and biotelemetric recordings of 
heart rate were obtained under several conditions of 
E-cub interaction. In Study 2 blood samples were 
analyzed for plasma corticosteroid content from cubs 
placed in confinement to engender stress. Just prior to 
repeating this procedure (24 hrs later), each cub was 
injected with 20 units of ACTH to elicit a maximal 
plasma corticosteroid response. The resting EKG, the 
adrenal-pituitary response to stress, and ACTH treat- 
ment were of greater magnitude in high ranking cubs 
than in subordinates. In Study 1 middle-ranked cubs had 
a higher sympathetic tone than subordinates; in Study 2, 
under stress, middle-ranked cubs had shorter latencies 
and greater magnitudes of cortisol secretion than either 
their higher or lower ranking peers. Several theoretical 
accounts of temperament formation and organization 
are discussed. (French summary) (17 ref.)—S. R. 
Goldstein. 

4395. Frohman, Charles E.; Arthur, Robert E.; Yoon, 
Hak S. & Gottlieb, Jacques S. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, 
Mich.) Distribution and mechanism of action of the 
anti-S protein in human brain. Biological Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 7(1), 53-61.—Reports that the anti-S 
protein asserts its action by changing the conformation 
of the S-protein. It is also very likely that increased 
activity of the S-protein in the schizophrenic patient is 
the result of decreased activity of the anti-S protein in 
the patient's brain —Journal abstract. 

4396. Gaito, John & Hopkins, Robert W. (York U., 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Brain soluble protein 
patterns during shock avoidance conditioning. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. AGA), 
391-392.—Conducted 2 shock avoidance conditioning 
experiments with a total of 28 male Wistar rats. ош 
acidic proteins were extracted from brain tissue an 
analyzed by polyacrylamide gel electrophoresis. Pied 
phoretic patterns of the 5 prealbumin bands E 
conditioned Ss was the same as for shocked ап 
nonshocked controls.—Journal abstract. T 3 

4397. Glantz, Raymon. (Rice U.) Spatial integraron 
in the crustacean visual system: Peripheral and centra! 
sources of non-linear summation. Vision Research 
1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 1801-1814.—Examined the T 
tial summing characteristics of the crayfish (Procardia 
clarki) sustaining fiber with concentric stimuli Bi 
observed them to be highly dependent upon the stm si 
intensity. In the dark adapted condition and Wi 


DUE ld, 

response criteria at or near the pend a 
1 i іпеаг. Wit Р 
summation was approximately li criteria, 


light adaptation or relatively large response А 
spatial summation became markedly nonlinear. with 
nonlinearities appeared as a diminishing quU in 
decreasing stimulus diameters. Results are interpre f the 
terms of the nonlinear intensity-voltage transform О E 
retinula cell. An additional source of nonlinearity s 
Observed under suprathreshold conditions with stia 
dia in excess of 10-12°. А 2-point stimulus prov’) 
indicated that these results are consistent with a ! a du 
inhibitory mechanism operating within the exci 
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field. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (26 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

4398. Glezer, V. D.; Ivanoff, V. A. & Tscherbach, T. A. 
(USSR Academy of Sciences, I. P. Pavlov Inst. of 
Physiology, Leningrad) Investigation of complex and 
hypercomplex receptive fields of visual cortex of the cat 
as spatial frequency filters. Vision Research, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 13(10), 1875-1904.—Notes that the stripedness of 
stimulus moving through complex or hypercomplex 
receptive field of the visual cortex (VCRF) of the cat 
defines characteristics of the response of the field. 
Optimal stimulus for such a field is not the edge or a slit 
of a definite orientation but rather a complex stimulus 
consisting of 1, 2, 3, or more slits. For any particular RF 
it is possible to find an optimal stimulus evoking a 
maximal response. The greater the number of slits in 
optimal stimulus the narrower are mean widths of slits 
and corresponding intervals between them. The network 
comprising such neurons is also able to extract the 
border between textures. The nervous network of this 
kind can perform the Ist step in image recognition, i.e., 
the extraction of figure from its background. The 
comparative characteristics of organization of inhibitory 
zones of RFs of various levels have been obtained. In 
RFs of the lateral geniculate body the inhibition of 
tesponse appears only at simultaneous stimulation of the 
inhibitory and excitatory zones of the field. In VCRF 
stimulation of the inhibitory zone is effective after a long 
time after onset of stimulation of the excitatory zone. In 
complex VCRFs increase in width of slit, stimulating the 
inhibitory zone, beyond optimal size results in diminish- 
ing the inhibitory effect; this phenomena has not been 
observed in simple RFs. (French, German, & Russian 
ean) (34 ref.) Journal summary. 

А 4399. Glushchenko, T. S. & Shiryaeva, N. V. (USSR 
ay of Sciences, Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
орча) [Proteinase activity in different rat brain 
Gite Passive avoidance conditioning and its 
is} ition.] (Russ) Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal SSSR, 

Apr). Vol. 58(4), 488-492. 
ieee Goode, David J.; Dekirmenjian, Haroutune; 
Hos T, Herbert Y. & Maas, James W. (U. Chicago 
neum & Clinics) Relation of exercise to MHPG 
БУШУ, in normal subjects. Archives of General 
in qe 1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 391-396.—5 normal 

s Bra uates exercised for 2 hrs on 2 of 3 consecutive 
x using isometric and isotonic exercise procedures. 

nary levels of norepinephrine (NE), normetanephrine 

) Metanephrine (M), and urine and plasma 3- 
4) ^-hydroxyphenylglycol (MHPG) were meas- 
a the 2-hr periods before, during, and after 
he А 10-fold increase in urinary NE levels was 
à ш both exercise procedures. No increase in 
PE m. levels of MHPG or M was observed during or 2 
ids осе Slight increases of plasma MHPG 
2703 urinary NM levels were observed during 1 of 

Srse S periods compared to the 2 hrs preceding 
i Pol ex urinary MHPG, NM, and M levels did 
exercise E the large increase in NE levels produced by 
is argel И 15 suggested that the NE produced by exercise 
metabolis excreted or removed from circulation without 
levels in reakdown. Thus, changes in urine MHPG 
Patients with affective psychoses are not likely 


meth, 
ured 
exerci; 
prese; 
Urin; 
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to be due to variations in the amounts of isotonic or 
isometric motor activity. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4401. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Orienting and defensive responses to _ 
visual stimuli. Psychophysiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 10(5), _ 
453-464.—Recorded physiological responses while 10 — 
female undergraduates who feared spiders (Group SP) 
and 10 who did not (Group NP) viewed 24 neutral and 6 
spider slides. Group NP responded to the spider stimuli 
with heart rate (HR) deceleration and cephalic vasodila- 
tion (increase in pulse amplitude), while Group SP 
responded with HR acceleration and cephalic vasocon- 
striction. Neither group gave appreciable or systematic 
cardiovascular responses to the neutral stimuli. Palmar 
and dorsal skin conductance responses to the spider 
stimuli were larger than those given to the neutral slides 
and tended to be larger and more resistant to habituation 
in SP than in NP Ss. When considered along with 
postexperimental reports, the responses given by Group 
NP to the spider slides could be considered indicative of 
an orienting response, while those given by Group SP 
were consistent with the defensive response. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4402. Hartmann, Ernest L. (Tufts U., Medical School). 
The functions of sleep. New Haven, Conn.: Yale U. 
Press, 1973. ix, 198 p. $8.50(cloth), $2.95(paper).—Re- 
views historical and contemporary theories of the. 
function of sleep. Recent research on sleep deprivation 
and synchronized and desynchronized sleep are dis- 
cussed with emphasis on the influence of personality, 
age, life style, mental state, psychological stress, physical. 
and intellectual activity, and drug usage on sleep 
patterns and dreaming. (23 p. ref.) ; 

4403. Hood, Donald C. & Hock, Peggy A. (Columbia 
U.) Recovery of cone receptor activity in the frog's 
isolated retina. Vision Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 
1943-1951.—Recorded gross potentials from the recep- 
tors of the frog's isolated retina using sodium aspartate 
Ringer’s. With appropriate selection of stimulating 
conditions, dark adaptation of the 580 cones was studied. 
After intense lights that bleach substantial cone pigment 
and raise cone threshold over 2 log units, the cones 
recover nearly all their sensitivity, within .16 log unit. 
This is in marked contrast to D. C. Hood, P. A. Hock, 
and B. G. Grover's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 3) 502 rods 
and is consistent with E. B. Goldstein's 1970 early 
receptor potential evidence that indicates 580 cone 
pigment regeneration in the isolated retina. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries) (25 ref.)—Journal — 
lore Hood, Donald C.; Hock, Peggy A. & Grover, 
Barry G. (Columbia U.) Dark adaptation of the frog's 
rods. Vision Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 1953-1963. 
— Recorded gross potentials from the frog's 502 rhodop- 
sin rods using sodium aspartate Ringer's and isolated 
frog retinas. Substantial dark adaptation is seen at the 
receptor in the isolated retina in which little or no rod 
pigment regeneration occurs. Lights that bleach only a 
fraction of a per cent of rod pigment substantially 
decrease rod sensitivity, but sensitivity quickly returns to 
the prebleach level. With lights that bleach measurable 
amounts of pigment, the rods recover their sensitivity 
more slowly and show a permanent loss in sensitivity. 
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(French, German, & Russian summaries) (31 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

_ 4405. Iin, V. S., et al. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Medicine, Leningrad) 
Trophic influences of the nervous system: Their 
biochemical basis and disturbance in skeletal muscle. 
Neuroscience & Behavioral Physiology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
6(2), 175-187.—Presents experimentally based views on 
the role of neural impulses in regulation of the rates of 
synthesis and concentration of enzyme and isoenzyme 
proteins in the skeletal muscles of rabbits and rats. 
Published data and original observations on changes in 
isoenzyme spectra in the skeletal muscles of animals with 
experimental muscular dystrophies and of patients with 
various muscular diseases also are given. The similarity 
between the changes in the isoenzyme composition in the 
muscles, with reversion to the embryonic type, found 
both in muscular dystrophies of neurogenic origin and in 
orimary lesions (myopathies) of the muscle itself is 
discussed. It is suggested that in neurogenic dystrophies 
he conduction of neural impulses up to and into the 
nuscle is disturbed, while in the myopathy the damaged 
nuscle receives but cannot adequately respond to the 
1eural impulses. (44 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4406. Kahn, Edwin; Fisher, Charles; Edwards, Adele & 
Davis, David M. (Mount Sinai School of Medicine, Sleep 
ab., City U. New York) 24-hour sleep patterns: A 
:отрагіѕоп between 2- to 3-year old and 4- to 6-year- 
Ма children. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 29(3), 380-385.—Compared Stage 4 and REM sleep 
n 8 1-3 yr old and 8 4-6 yr old children. All sleep. 
ncluding naps, for a 24-hr period was recorded for the 
ounger Ss and compared with the night sleep of the 
Ider Ss (who did not nap) Results show that the 
mount and percentage of Stage 4 sleep in the older Ss 
vas significantly greater than in the night sleep of the 
ounger Ss; however, when the naps for the latter Ss 
үеге included, the amount of Stage 4 for both groups 
vas similar (111 vs 107 min; 17.3% vs 18.7%). Data 
uggest that there are increases in the length of the 
'EM-NREM cycle through the Ist 5 yrs of life with the 
dult level (e.g., 81-84 min) apparently attained by 5 yrs 
f age.—Journal abstract. 

4407. Klinger, Eric; Gregoire, Kenneth C. & Barta, 
teven С. (U. Minnesota, Div. of Social Sciences, 
Aorris) Physiological correlates of mental activity: Eye 
hovements, alpha, and heart rate during imagining, 
uppression, concentration, search, and choice. Psycho- 
hysiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 10(5), 471-477. Measured 
КЕМ», EEG alpha, and tonic heart rate (HR) of 21 
emale undergraduates during 6 types of cognitive 
asks—imagining a liked person, suppressing thoughts of 
he person, searching one's mind for alternative solu- 
ions, arithmetic involving little concentration, problems 
nvolving high Concentration, and choosing a preferred 
activity. The latter 3 required verbalization; the former 3 
did not. Only suppression and search did not differ 
significantly from each other on at least one physiologi- 
cal variable. Imagining, suppression, and search yielded 
lew REMs, high alpha, and low HR. High concentration 
yielded many REMs, low alpha, and high HR. Choice 
yielded many REMs, low alpha, and intermediate HR. 
Low concentration yielded few REMs, low alpha, and 
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high HR. Suppression produced somewhat less alpha 
than imagining but did not differ significantly in REMs, 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4408. Lane, Ellen А. & Hyde, Thomas S. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Effect of maternal Stress on 


fertility and sex ratio: A pilot study with rats. Journal of 


Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1) 78-80. 
— Based on the theory that stress accounts for the high 
proportion of daughters born to schizophrenic women, 
the relation of maternal stress to fertility and sex ratio. 
was examined in 24 female virgin Long-Evans hooded 
rats. 12 Ss were stressed in wire-screen cocoons for 4 
hrs/day for 1 wk before conception. The influence of the 
father on sex ratio and fertility was controlled by mating 
the same males (n = 4) with stressed and with un- 
stressed females. Stressed females gave birth to signifi- 
cantly fewer males and significantly smaller litters than 
unstressed controls. It is concluded that the male zygote 
and fetus are evidently more vulnerable to stress than 
their female counterparts. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4409. Levitan, Irwin B.; Ramirez, Galo & Mushynski, 
Walter E. (U. Göteborg, Sweden) Amino acid incorpora- 
tion in the brains of rats trained to use the nonpreferred 
paw in retrieving food. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 47, 
147-156.—Studied amino acid incorporation into peri- 
karyal and synaptosomal subcellular fractions of cortex 
and hippocampus in rats trained to use the nonpreferred 
paw in the retrieval of food. After 4 days of training, 
incorporation of L-[H] leucine into all subcellular 
fractions of hippocampus, except the perikaryal mito- 
chondria, was significantly higher in trained than in 
control Ss. The opposite was true in the perikaryal 
mitochondria. No differences between trained and 
control Ss were observed in cortex after 4 days, or in 
hippocampus after 30 days of training. Experiments 
involving double labeling and electrophoresis iix 
that the hippocampal changes at 4 days involve ail the 
proteins of the various fractions, and are not restricted to 
1 or a few protein species. Amino acid incorporation In 
vitro into isolated perikaryal mitochondria and syna bi 
somal mitochondria and membranes was the same in ^ 
day trained and control Ss. Data suggest an EU 
metabolic demand in the hippocampi of rats trained p 
4 days to transfer handedness. (25 ref.)—Journ 
summary. 2 = 
4410. Maffei, Lamberto & Fiorentini, Adriana. GE 
tional Research Council of Italy, Lab. of Neurophysio E 
gy. Pisa) The visual cortex as a spatial ers 
analyser. Vision Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13, 1255- Ree 
—Studied unitary responses to sinusoidal gratings ^» 
moving or alternating in phase in the optic tract, la АЛ 
geniculate body, and visual cortex of 20 cats i 
function of the spatial frequency, position of the BUE 
with respect to the cell receptive field, and Ln 
contrast. From the retina to the simple cells of the pur 
there was a progressive narrowing of the SP The 
frequency band at which the cells were sea i 
response of simple cells changed systematically Kx tive 
position of an alternating grating on the cell reci р i 
field. The response of cells of the retina, geniculate ne 
and visual cortex increased monotonically wi Je 
contrast of the grating was increased. For the e, 
cortical cells and for a part of complex cells, there 
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linear relation. between the amplitude of the response 
and the logarithm of grating contrast. (French, German, 
& Russian summaries) (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4411. Mason, John W., et al. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
of Research, Washington, D.C.) Plasma cortisol and 
norepinephrine responses in anticipation of muscular 
exercise. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Sep), Vol. 35(5), 
406-414.—Observed strikingly consistent individual re- 
sponses and significant mean elevations of plasma 
cortisol levels (5-9 ир%) and plasma norepinephrine 
levels (2.0-2.5 ug/l) during a 20-min interval prior to 
onset of the Ist exhausting exercise (70% тах VO;) 
session in 8 20-24 yr-old men. No detectable plasma 
epinephrine response was observed. Such consistent 
anticipatory psychoendocrine responses were not found 
in 8 other Ss prior to subsequent exercise sessions 
involving milder degrees of muscular exercise. Psychoen- 
docrine reactions to iv catheterization were also observed 
in some individual Ss, suggesting the need for precau- 
tions to minimize the possible effects of this variable in 
exercise experiments. Some implications for psychoen- 
docrine research are also discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4412. McGuire, Robert A.; Rand, William M. & 
Wurtman, Richard J. (National Inst. of Health, National 
Cancer Inst., Bethesda, Md.) Entrainment of the body 
et rhythm in rats: Effect of color and 

ensity of environmental light. Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
181(4103), 956-957.—Monitored the daily Бш їп 
body temperature in male Charles River CD rats during 
exposure to low-intensity environmental illumination of 
various colors in the visible and near-ultraviolet spec- 
ma The ability of phase shifts in the lighting schedule 
e d uce concomitant changes in the rhythm was used 

| etermine the spectral sensitivity of the retinal 
И Otoreceptor systems mediating rhythm entrainment. 
A light (A = 530 +/-45 nm) was most potent, and 
ОЙ = 660 --/-19 nm) and ultraviolet (A = 360 
б nm) were least potent in entraining the tempera- 
re rhythm.— Journal abstract. 
мео, Samuel; Woolsey, Clinton N.; 
Neural arold & Rose, Jerzy E. (U. Chile, Santiago) 
dion pacity with cardiac periodicity in medulla 
Tons p ae of cat. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 297-314. 
ТЕ under pentobarbital sodium anesthesia the 
кан dud searched with microelectrodes for neural 
ated Bs me cardiac periodicity. Units encountered 
relatio the pattern of their discharge and in time 
afferent ito the EKG. Some appeared to be primary 
OE ischarges; others were attributed to activity of 

Ty neurons. Respiration had a clear relation to 


the Н 
ау of nearly all units isolated. (47 ref.)—Journal 


44 
th B Mulder, G. (U. Groningen, Netherlands) Me- 


nd limits of psychophysiology. Psychiatria, 
15-15, Neurochirurgia, 1913(May), Vol. 763), 
Niques em utlines differences between research tech- 
Physiologi үн the fields of psychophysiology and of 
niques CER psychology. Psychophysiological tech- 
described. 1 in human information processing studies are 
е electr including the EEG, event-related potentials, 
Variables To-oculogram, eye pupil size, and peripheral 
each ty (eg, GSR). Research findings obtained with 
Pe of technique are reviewed. The choice of 


variables and the statistical analysis of data with these 


techniques are also considered. (31 ref.)—4. Olson. 

4415. Munz, F. W. & McFarland, W. N. (U. Oregon) 
The significance of spectral position in the rhodopsins 
of tropical marine fishes. Vision Research, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 13(10), 1829-1874.—Extracted visual pigments from 
the retinae of 179 species in 40 families of tropical 
marine fishes. Using the method of partial bleaching, 
most of these were found to be retinal-1 pigments with 
their maxima tightly grouped between 498 and 502 nm; a 
few had maxima at shorter wavelengths. The spectral 
position of these pigments did not correlate with diurnal 
or nocturnal activity patterns, nor did closely related 
species necessarily have similar pigments. The rhodop- 
sins of all tended to match the background light 
available during evening and morning twilight. The 
behavioral patterns of reef fishes make clear the 
relationships between underwater light and visual pig- 
ments. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (65 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

4416. O'Gorman, J. G. (U. New England, Armidale, 
New South Wales, Australia) Change in stimulus 
conditions and the orienting response. Psychophysiology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 10(5), 465-470.—Reviews studies of the 
orienting response (OR) to variation in the properties of 
a stimulus following habituation. It is noted that not all 
human Ss respond with an OR to changes of which they 
are aware and that the only conditions which have been 
found consistently to elicit the OR are an increase in 
stimulus intensity and change in the presentation. 
modality. These findings pose problems for E. N. 
Sokolovs 1960 theory of the OR which makes no 


allowance for a failure to respond to a detectable change 


in stimulation and which relies for support on evidence 
that the OR is not elicited solely as a consequence of the 
activating effects of stimulation. To clarify some of these 
problems it is suggested that future work should 
investigate , 

stimulus оп the OR and the contribution of individual 
differences in physiological responsiveness and perceived 
significance of a change to elicitation of the OR. (40 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4417. Pacheco, Pablo; Bear, David & Ervin, Frank R. 
(Instituto de Investigaciones Biomédicas, Mexico City, 
Mexico) Functional interpretation of the flash-evoked 
response in the chiasma of the monkey (Cebus albi- 
frons). Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 63-76.—Applied the 
technique of isolating rod and cone contributions by 
temporal evaluation of the flash-evoked, optic tract 
response and also the electroretinogram. Responses to 
monochromatic stimuli of varying wave length suggest 
us albifrons is deuteranopic rather 


that the species Ceb 
than КО as previously reported. (21 ref.) 
—Journal summary. : 

4418. Paige, Karen E. (U. California, Davis) Women 
learn to sing the menstrual blues. Psychology Today, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 70), 41-46.—Tested the hypothesis that 
social and cultural practices and beliefs are at least 
partially responsible for the behavioral changes which 
occur just before and during menstruation. A survey of 
298 unmarried university women indicated that women 
who most closely follow traditional religious teachings 
concerning marriage and sex are the most likely to have 
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the effect of complete omission of the 
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. menstrual distress. The data suggest that hormonal 
changes alone cannot account for the mood changes of 
. menstruating women.—E. J. Posavac. 

4419. Perlmutter, Alfred, et al. (New York U., 
Graduate School of Arts & Sciences, Aquatic Biology 
Lab.) The effect of crowding on the immune response 
_ of the blue gourami, Trichogaster trichopterus, to infec- 

tious pancreatic necrosis (IPN) virus. Life Sciences, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 13(4), 363-375.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with a total of 110 experimental and 110 control 
Bouramis, in which Ss were maintained under crowded 
and uncrowded conditions with and without methylchlo- 
Toform extraction of its tank water. The effects of these 
various conditions on the immune response of the Ss to 
infectious pancreatic necrosis (IPN) virus was deter- 
mined. It was found that the blue gourami produced 
water-borne immunosuppressive factors soluble in me- 
thylchloroform. It is concluded that the pheromone-like 
immunosuppressive factors released in a crowded fish 
population could explain, at least in part, the eruption of 
a disease under unfavorable environmental conditions. 
Journal abstract. 

4420. Radulovacki, М. (U. Illinois, Chicago) 5-Hy- 
droxyindoleacetic acid in cerebrospinal fluid: Measure- 
ments in wakefulness, slow-wave and paradoxical sleep. 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 484-488.—In unanesthe- 
tized cats no correlation was found between the 
concentration of 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid, a metabol- 
ite of serotonin, in the cisternal cerebral spinal fluid and 
sleep and waking states. (24 ref.) 

4421. Raouf, A. (U. Windsor, Ontario, Canada) A 
study of variations in the operator's performance time 
and heart rate while performing a repetitive-paced task. 
Ergonomics, 1973(May), Vol. 16(3), 313.—Describes a 
field study in which the heart rate, performance time, 
and GSR of industrial workers were measured to 
determine the strain to which slow- or fast-paced workers 
are subjected in a machine-controlled, set-pace system. 

4422. Roberts, Alan H.; Kewman, Donald G. & 
MacDonald, Hugh. (U. Minnesota, Medical School) 
Voluntary control of skin temperature: Unilateral 
changes using hypnosis and feedback. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug) Vol. 82(1), 163-168. 
— Used hypnosis and auditory feedback to train a select 
group of 6 hypnotically talented university students to 
produce a difference in skin temperature in 1 hand 
relative to the other in a direction specified by the E. 
Large and reliable effects were shown, demonstrating 
that some individuals are capable of achieving a high 
degree of voluntary control over the autonomic processes 

involved in peripheral = skin temperature regulation. 
Individual differences between Ss were noted, and 
variables that might account for these are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. с 
4423. Scobie, Stanley R. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Unconditioned stimulus intensity and 
сме conditioning in the goldfish (Carassius auratus). 
Physiology & de 1973(ul), Vol. 11(1), 31-34. 

i ichard M.; Ra i 

As Elveback, Lila R. & Weidman, William Н. (Mare 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Serum dopamine-£-hydroxy- 
lase — activity: Sibling-sibling correlation. Science, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 181(4103), 943-945.— Measured dopa- 
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mine-f-hydroxylase activity in the blood of 317 6-12 yr 
old normal children and 227 normal adults. A significant 
sibling-sibling correlation of serum dopamine-B-hydrox- 
ylase values was found in the 94 sibling pairs tested. 
Frequency distributions of serum enzyme values in both 
children and adults suggest the existence of 2 popula- 
tions with regard to serum activity of this enzyme, 
—Journal abstract. 

4425. Wells, David T.; Feather, Ben W. & Headrick, 
Mary W. (Baltimore City Hosp., Md.) The effects of 
immediate feedback upon voluntary control of salivary 
rate. Psychophysiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 10(5), 501-509. 
—Gave 13 undergraduates immediate auditory feedback 
concerning their salivary rates and asked them both to 
increase and decrease their rates during a series of 30-sec 
trials. Significant decreases, but not increases, in salivary 
rate were obtained relative to baseline. During the 2nd 
half of the experiment, when feedback was omitted until 
the end of each trial, Ss maintained significant differen- 
tial response rates between increase and decrease trials, 
but the reliability of decreases from expected baseline 
was reduced. 13 control Ss, who received feedback only 
at the end of each trial during both parts of the 
experiment, were unable to alter their rates during either 
part. Salivation on increase and decrease trials was not 
Systematically correlated with changes in either heart 
rate or breathing rate in the immediate feedback group. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. ү 

4426. Wickramasekera, Ian. (U. Illinois, Medical 
School) Effects of electromyographic feedback on 
hypnotic susceptibility: More preliminary data. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 74-77. 
—Conducted a double-blind study with 12 undergradu- 
ate males to test the hypothesis that taped verbal 
relaxation instructions and response-contingent EMG 
feedback training would increase suggestibility or hyp- 
notic susceptibility over that obtained with instructions 
and false or noncontingent feedback. Data appear to 
confirm the hypothesis. (15 ref.) —/ournal abstract. _ 

4427. Winters, Ray W.; Pollack, Jay G. & Hen 
Terry L. (U. Miami) Two types of on-center cells in a 
optic tract. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 47, 50ү: 
—Examined response patterns of retinal ganglion cells 

уы h “А 5 5 " hery. 54% of 
receiving stimuli in their receptive field periphery. li in 
the cells showed a "pure" surround response to annuli B 
the receptive field periphery, i.e., inhibition of niga 
stimulus onset and excitation at stimulus offset. A i 
type of cell showed only “mixed” responses to annu ie 
the receptive field periphery, i.e., response chariot N 
of both the center response mechanism and the surro 
response mechanism.— B. Preilowski. 


Genetics 


4428. Cattell, R. B.; Bolz, С. В. & Korth, B. oP 
Illinois) Behavioral types in purebred dogs object ) 
determined by taxonome. Behavior Genetics, 1973( ep, | 
Vol. 3(3), 205-216.— Measured a total of 101 Чо ер 
different breeds (basenji, beagle, cocker spaniel, E ate 
dog, and fox terrier) on 42 behavioral and som ae 
variables, and these were reduced to 16 factors. By us i 
the 15 behavioral factors in the “Taxonome” prom 
separation roughly corresponding to the шешер 5 
was achieved. It is argued that a genetic determina d 
this sample of behavior variables is indicated. The 
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profile for each breed is presented. (21 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 
4429. Fuller, John L. (State U. New York, Bingham- 


ton) Genetics and vulnerability to experiential depriva- 
tion. In J. P. Scott & E. C. Senay (Eds.), Separation and 
depression: Clinical and research aspects. Washington, 
D.C: American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, No. 94, 1973. viii, 256 p. $19.95. 

4430. Hill, Meredith S. (Milton S. Hershey Medical 
Center, Pennsylvania State U.) Hereditary influence on 
the normal personality using the MMPI: II. Prospective 
assortative mating. Behavior Genetics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
3(3), 225-232.—Examined the MMPI scores of 97 
married couples who, as part of an original group of 
4,000 9th graders, had taken the MMPI while in the 
Minneapolis public school system in 1947. These test 
scores allowed for personality evaluation before the time 
of mate selection. Comparisons of the couples’ scores 
were therefore prospective measures of the degree of 
assortative mating. Correlations on the scales of the test 
revealed positive assortative mating for scales 6-Pa and 
T-Pt and to a lesser extent for 8-Sc. An excess of 
significant scale intercorrelations was found. An analysis 
of the mating frequencies of the psychologically informa- 
tive I-high-point and 1-low-point codes indicated ran- 
dom mating for all l-point code classes. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

Г 4431. Hyde, Janet S. (Bowling Green State U.) 
enetic homeostasis and behavior: Analysis, data, and 
theory. Behavior Genetics, 1973(Sep), Vol. X3), 233-249. 
ые homeostasis has generally been defined by 
h ЫЧ geneticists as the reduced variability of the F, 
Adm of 2 inbred strains. Alternative definitions and 
(s онај analyses of homeostasis are given, emphasizing 
bs istinction between genetic and developmental 
ad реза, A survey of recent behavioral data provid- 
pn n. erable evidence of homeostasis. Since homeos- 
trum ould be present in traits subjected either to 
ee or to stabilizing selection, the presence ог 
Тс: 9f homeostasis, when considered together with 
Donor may provide important information on the 
E пагу significance of many behaviors. (30 ref.) 
rnal abstract. 

А Jakubczak, Leonard F. (Veterans Administra- 
Mo) А Bonequtolosid Psychology Lab., St. Louis, 
Meo" ifferences in caloric-density preference as а 
Socier D Strain of rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
T ОИЕ 3(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 395-396.— Investigated 
Biche: 5f in food preferences of male А X C9935 and 
Ше 137 rats as a function of age and strain. Ss were 
CRM or 745 days old. A2 X 3 X 7 experiment, 
ay Sine Strain, age, caloric-density difference, and 
influence Was carried out in order to determine the 
dense di of these factors on preference for calorically 
strain ae Results indicate that, depending on the 
equal de 25 preferred calorically dense diets either to an 
ae ais | ог to a lesser degree than did young Ss. 

4433 Kehoe 

ungary) Dus (Semmelweis Medical U., Budapest, 
га S Strain differences in escape responses of 

Ep үе Мегуоза $ирегїог, 1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 
Tests T an dns 2 experimental situations (Screening 
in which Wistar, CFY, and R/Amsterdam 
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however, (UCS 60°C hot floor) R/Amsterdam Ss were - 
unable to escape even after repeated training. The CFY 

Ss attained a criterion of good performance after the 3rd | 
wk and Wistar rats after 9 wk.—H. Brum. д 

4434. Lee, С. T. (Brooklyn Coll, City О. New York) .. 
Genetic analyses of nest-building behavior in laboratory Ў 
mice (Mus musculus). Behavior Genetics, 1973(Sep), Vol 
3(3), 247-256.—Used a Mendelian genetic analysis and a 
diallel cross study to investigate nest-building behavior 
of 248 male and 237 female inbred mice (C57BL/6J, 
BALB/cJ, C3HeB/FeJ, and SJL/J strains) in 2 experi- 
ments. The amount of cotton used to build nests was — 
observed for 4 days when Ss were 8 wks old. Results 
indicate (a) a sex difference in the Mendelian and diallel 
cross populations, (b) a significant genotypic difference, 
and (c) heterosis in the F, hybrid populations. The . 
broad-sense heritability, obtained from the Mendelian . 
analysis, was 418 for males, whereas that of females was _ 
not estimated because of a negative estimate of genetic 
variance. The narrow-sense heritabilities were Л4апа 21. 
for males and females, respectively. The broad-sense - 
heritabilities obtained by the diallel cross method were 
.931 and .623 for males and females, respectively, and the | 
narrow-sense heritabilities were .068 and .166 for males _ 
and females. The low narrow-sense heritability and the | 
prevalent heterotic mode of inheritance suggest that — 
nesting behavior has been under selection pressure and 
possesses adaptive significance. (30 ref.)—Journa 
abstract. 

4435. Lieblich, Israel; Guttman, Ruth & Naftali, 
Gideon. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, Israel) Genotypic control 
of time-sample behavior patterns in mice. Behavior 
Genetics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 3(3), 257-262.—А Multidimen- _ 
sion Scalogram Analysis of behavior sequences in а 
barrier cage showed time points 7, 14, and 23 to be 
optimally discriminatory for the 2 mouse strains | 
DBA/l1J and C57BL/6J (N = 922). Acts at these points — 
behavioral markers, and each S was 
sample pattern." The acts 
exploratory (X) motor | 
activity (O). An analysis of frequency 3 


M), or no ) 
Gerben: of the new patterns thus obtained showed _ 
i lations and 


Ме c MN) 
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abstract. 
4436. Loehlin, John C.; Vandenberg, Steven С. & 


Osborne, R. Travis. (U. Texas, Austin) Blood group - 
genes and Negro-white ability differences. Behavior | 
Genetics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 3(3), 263-270.—Used data on. 
samples of 40 and 44 Negro adolescents from 2 twin 
studies to test W. Shockley’s 1972 hypothesis that blood 
group genes more characteristic of European than - 


African populations would tend to be associated with 


good performance on cognitive tests within the U.S. 
_ Negro population. This was not found to be the case. 
This result may not, however, be a very strong test of the 
genetic basis of the between-group IQ difference, 
- because of independent assortment of blood group and 
ability genes over a number of Benerations among U.S. 
Negroes.—Journal abstract. 
- 4437. Morgan, Arlene H. (Stanford U.) The heritabili- 
ty of hypnotic 
bnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 8X1), 55-61. 
E Tested 140 pairs of twins (mean age — 9 yrs) and 
their families on the Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility 
cale, Form A. A significant heritability index for the 
Scores of the twin pairs and a significant correlation 
- between the midparent score (Le. the average of the 
. mother's and father's Score) and the mean child score 
меге obtained, supporting a genetic component in 
_ hypnotizability. However, а Statistically significant inter- 
action between parent hypnotizability and the child’s 
_ hypnotizability, conditional upon the resemblance of the 
child to the’ like-sexed parent in personality, was 
interpreted as a consequence of environmental influence, 
either through social learning or identification. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4438. Murphree, Oddist D. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., North Little Rock, Ark.) Inheritance of human 
aversion and inactivity in two Strains of the pointer dog. 
Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 7(1), 23-29.—Ex.- 
amined one strain of dogs which showed abnormal 
- behavioral and physiological traits for 10 yrs. Their 

manner consisted of extreme timidity, avoidance of 
humans, reduced exploratory activity, excessive startle, a 
slower heart rate, and an increased incidence of arterial- 
Ventricular heart block. The other Strain remained freer 
of these traits. Offspring born during 10th yr show 
consistent behavioral trait stability. Gradual changes in 
activity distributions begin by age 2 mo and are grossly 
different by age 6 mo. Regression of offspring on fathers 
in exploratory activity is higher than regression on 
mothers who have both genetic and environmental 
influence.—S. Winokur. 

4439. Nagylaki, Thomas & Levy, Jerre. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison) “The sound of one Paw clapping” isn’t sound. 
Behavior Genetics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 3(3), 279-292.—Shows 
that the data and analysis presented by R. L. Collins in 
“The Sound of One Paw Clapping,” (see G. Lindzey and 
D. D. Thiessen, PA, Vol. 45:9552) provide no informa- 
tion regarding the relative roles of genes and environ- 
Ment in determining human hand preference. Arguments 
are given which establish that Collins misinterprets the 
sibling-sibling correlation and fails to test its signifi- 
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.. 4440. Vetta, Atam. (Oxford Pol technic, England 
Conservation in aboriginal children, and “genetic h 4 
pothesis.” International Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 

(4), 247-255.—A. R. Jensen and Н. J. Eysenck, 
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susceptibility in twins. Journal of 


supporters of a genetic hypothesis with reference to race 
and intelligence, draw upon an investigation done by М, 
M. de Lemos in 1969 to confirm their belief. It is noted 
that the design of de Lemos's Study failed to take 
account of several variables (е.р., age, language facility, 
response form, and experience with new material and 
tests). A number of errors entering into the analysis of 
data are indicated. A replication study done by P. R. 
Dasen in 1972 incorporated an equal number of full- and 
part-blooded aboriginals in each group (including Ss 
who had the greatest Proportion of European ancestry) 
and revealed no genetic difference. A different interpre- 
tation of the fact that full aboriginal children who have 
had less historical contact with Europeans do better on 
conservation tests than those who have had greater 
contact would emphasize that the contact with Europe- 
ans occurred under conditions of inequality. (French 
ѕшттагу)— Е. Gavin. : 

4441. Wahlsten, Douglas. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Contributions of the genes albinism (c) and 
retinal degeneration (rd) to a strain-by-training procedure 
interaction in avoidance learning. Behavior Genetics, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 3(3), 303-316.—Examined the effects of c 
and rd genes on јитр-ош and 1-way avoidance learning 
in 182 male and 163 female mice using both inbred 
Strains and test crosses. The strains involved were A/J, 
BALB/cJ, SWR/J, C3H/HeJ, CBA/J, CBA/Cal, 
CS7BL/CJ, B6AF,/J, CS?7BL/6J, DBA/2J, and 
C57BL/6J-c'. Neither gene retarded escape or avoidance 
performance in the jump-out task, although rd led to less 
accurate jumping. One-way performance, which required 
running through a small hole in a wall, was greatly 
disrupted in Ss homozygous for rd; both escape tenes 
and learning rate were slower than those of Ss wit 
normal retinas. 2 inbred strains with albinism did poorly 
on the 1-way task, but no deleterious effects of с on Ї- 
way performance were detected in several test Crosses. 
The absence of an albinism effect was not suprane 
since all training was given under dim red light—Journai 
abstract. + 

4442. Winokur, George. (Washington U., МЯ 
School) Genetic aspects of depression. In J. P. pu 2 
БО; Senay (Eds.), Separation and depression: Ci ma ү 
and research aspects. Washington, D.C.: wees 4, 
Association for the Advancement of Science, No. 9% 
1973. viii, 256 p. $19.95. 
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4443. . Proceedings: 46th general тее 
of the Japanese Pharmacological Society: Ар E 
1973, Kumamoto, Japan. Japanese ош а 
Pharmacology, 1973, Vol. 23($ирр1.), 6а the 
abstracts of 259 papers presented at the meeting ДЫ 
Japanese Pharmacological Society. Topics сока endi 
clude autonomic and CNS pharmacology: drug dep 
ence, and behavioral pharmacology. ; 

4444. Babington, R. С. & Wedeking, Р. W. cn 
Inst. for Medical Research, Princeton, N.J.) The Pn oW. 
cology of seizures induced by sensitization ы ШО. 
intensity brain stimulation. Pharmacology, Bioche 
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& Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(4), 461-467.—Notes that 
daily low-intensity electrical stimulation of selected brain 
sites causes seizures gradually to develop. Several classes 
of centrally-active agents for activity against these 
seizures were evaluated. For comparative purposes, 
seizures elicited from the amygdala and a nonlimbic site, 
the sensorimotor cortex, were tested. 300 female Holtz- 
man rats with chronically implanted electrodes were 
stimulated for 1 min/day with a 50-џатр, 60-Hz current. 
Initially, no overt effects occurred, but eventually 
seizures were established. Antidepressive drugs were 
more potent in suppressing amygdaloid-elicited seizures 
than cortically-evoked seizures. Both antianxiety and 
antiepileptic drugs exerted nonselective blockade but the 
antianxiety agents were extremely potent in comparison 
to the antiepileptics. Representative neuroleptic drugs 
failed to block the seizures, even at doses completely 
debilitating the Ss. Stimulants prolonged the seizures but 
the activity was weak. Thus, the low-intensity brain 
stimulation (LIBS) procedure responds differentially to 
various classes of CNS drugs. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4445. Dai, Soter & Ogle, Clive W. (U. Hong Kong, 
Faculty of Medicine) A quantitative study of the effects 
of anaesthesia and stress of operation on gastric 
secretion in rats. Life Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(4), 
327-333,—Subjected female Wistar rats to laparotomy 
m Ss), Shay operation (24 Ss), ether anesthesia alone (25 
$), or control conditions (23 Ss). Ether anesthesia, 
Pent from 5 min after pyloric occlusion, significantly 
med gastric secretion in Ss observed over a period of 
E оооп in gastric secretion was similar to that 
li A y surgical trauma resulting from acute pyloric 
B Dibiitory effects induced by ether anesthesia 
aire after 2 hrs while those caused by surgical 
aa d үле for 5 hrs. Results show conclusively 
de Mi surgical trauma and ether anesthesia will 
RR patie secretion in rats which are operated upon 
effects iately before use in gastric secretory studies. Such 
pylon are not present with the described technique for 
y оиноп. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
Eus B. Marshall & Murphy, Michael R. (Massa- 
Sirio ш of Technology) The effect of peripheral 
olden fy ockade on the social behavior of the male 
31-4 e cer Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 
Оа а whether the sexual and social 
i Шу, changes in male golden hamsters (Mesocrice- 
result ы) that follow olfactory bulb removal are the 
КО тсе of other side effects. 2 reversible 
used, em of peri ipheral olfactory bulb blockage were 
olfactory b шы mimicked the effects of bilateral 
uation of iit ectomy—elimination of mating and atten- 
ior. These ermale investigatory and aggressive behav- 
оту поце were: (а) unilateral olfactory bulbec- 
sand (b) eee with contralateral nostril occlusion in 11 
epithelium шы reversible destruction of the olfactory 
concluded at zinc sulfate infusion in 6 other Ss. It is 
explain the in à primary sensory deficit is sufficient to 
that S onus of bulbectomy on social behavior and 
invoked. (28 ref. isruption of CNS tissue need not be 
" Кы d abstract. 5 RE 
Lanefelar, Thore, (U obert S; RI І 
lesions and cht, (U. Massachusetts) Effects of septa 
chlordiazepoxide (Librium) on avoidance 
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behavior in rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, _ 
1973(Jul), Vol. 1(4), 379-387.—Observed the combined 
effects of septal lesions and chlordiazepoxide (CDP) in 
37 Moll-Wistar albino rats during 5 consecutive proce- 
dures involving active avoidance and passive avoidance 
during approach-avoidance conflict. The Maier para- 
digm ona Lashley jumping apparatus was used. Septal 
lesions had no effect on response latency in an active 
avoidance test, but reduced latencies during conflict and 
learning tests when negative incentives were salient 
features. Adding CDP reduced latencies further. During 
extinction tests when negative incentives were with- 
drawn, response latency for the controls declined to that 
of the septal-lesioned Ss. The disinhibitory effects of 
septal lesions that become manifest during passive 
avoidance tests were enhanced by CDP, suggesting that 
the septum is not a significant site for CDP action. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4448. Forssberg, H. & Grillner, S. (U. Goteborg, 
Sweden) The locomotion of the acute spinal cat injected 
with clonidine iv. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 184-186. 
—12 cats were spinalized at the 12th thoracal segment 
and subsequently tested on a treadmill. Results show 
that the spinal cord can by itself give rise to locomotion 
of the hindlimbs, with a speed (step/unit time) that can 
be adjusted by the speed of the treadmill; the interlimb 
coordination can shift between the patterns used in walk 
and gallop; the mode of activation of the main muscles 
of hip, knee, and ankle resembles that of the walking 
intact cat; the muscle force developed is enough to 
support the animal; and the noradrenergic receptor 
stimulator clonidine releases a spinal neuronal network 
generating locomotion.—B. Preilowski. 

4449. Haycock, John W.; Deadwyler, Sam А.; 
Sideroff, Stephen І. & McGaugh, James L. (U. Califor- 
nia, School of Biological Sciences, Irvine) Retrograde 
amnesia and cholinergic systems in the caudate-puta- 
men complex and dorsal hippocampus of the rat. 
Experimental Neurology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(1), 201-213. 
—Trained 132 male Sprague-Dawley rats to lick at a 
water tube. Ss were then given a footshock and tested 24 
hrs later for retention of that experience. If the shock was 
followed by brief single-pulse electrical stimulation of 
either the caudate-putamen complex or the dorsal 
hippocampus, retention of the shock experience was 
impaired. Posttrial injection of scopolamine into the 
caudate-putamen complex, but not the dorsal hippocam- 
pus, also impaired retention. Conversely, eserine was 
without effect in the caudate-putamen complex. Results 
indicate that different chemical systems may be involved 
in the influence of these brain regions in the production 
of retrograde amnesia. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4450. Kostowski, W.; Gumulka, W. & Czlonkowski, А. 
(Medical Academy of Warsaw, Inst. of Physiological 
Sciences, Poland) Reduced cataleptogenic effects of 
some neuroleptics in rats with lesioned midbrain raphe 
and treated with p-chlorophenylalanine. Brain Research, 
1972, Vol. 48, 443-446. 

4451. Lehr, David & Goldman, Warren. (New York 
Medical Coll., Valhalla) Continued pharmacologic anal- 
ysis of consummatory behavior in the albino rat. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
23(2), 197-210.—Gave 24-hr food deprived male Spra- 


me 
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gue-Dawley albino rats subcutaneous (sc) injections of 
serotonin (1.0 mg/kg) and isoproterenol (.1 mg/kg). Both 
drugs caused a more than 50% inhibition of 1-һг food 
intake, which like the drinking was obviated by propra- 
nolol and enhanced by tolazoline. In contrast, the almost 
equipotent anorexic effect of sc dextroamphetamine (.5 
mg/kg) remained unaltered by the same a- and £- 
adrenergic blockade. Direct application to the periforni- 
cal hypothalamus of isoproterenol (30 ug) or serotonin 


- (18 ug) elicited highly significant inhibition of the food 


intake, which was obviated by central pretreatment with 
propranolo| and enhanced by tolazoline. The close 
similarity of effects upon eating behavior obtained with 
sc and central administration suggest the existence of 8- 
adrenergically coded satiety circuits. The central dipso- 
Benic activity of angiotensin II was inhibited by 
pretreatment of the intracerebral site with tolazoline but 
not by phenoxybenzamine, phentolamine, propranolol, 
or atropine, whereas chlorpromazine produced exaggera- 


-. tion of water intake. Atropine (5 mg/kg sc) dramatically 


teduced the intracerebral dipsogenic activity of angioten- 
sin IL whereas methylatropine was without effect, 
suggesting that cholinergically coded circuits are in- 
volved in the mediation of angiotensin-induced drinking. 
Since sc atropine (5 mg/kg) had no effect on drinking 
elicited by sc isoproterenol, it is concluded that angioten- 
Sin does not constitute the final mediator in the brain of 
thirst evoked by systemic f-adrenergic activation. (48 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4452. Michaelson, I. Arthur & Sauerhoff, Mitchell W. 
(U. Cincinnati, Medical School) The effect of chronical- 
ly ingested inorganic lead on brain levels of Fe, Zn, Cu, 
and Mn of 25 day old rat. Life Sciences, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
13(5), 417-428. 

4453. Phoenix, Charles H.; Slob, A. Koos & Goy, 
Robert W. (Oregon Regional Primate Research Center, 
Beaverton) Effects of castration and replacement 
therapy on sexual behavior of adult male rhesuses. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 472-481.—Observed the sexual 


- behavior of 10 male rhesus monkeys before and after 


castration and during replacement therapy with testos- 
terone propionate. In 10 tests before castration, all of the 


_ Ss ejaculated at least once, and in Weeks 21-25 and 


51—55 after castration, 50 and 30%, respectively, ejaculat- 
ed at least once. In the 35 postcastration tests given over 
а 55-wk period, 2 males did not ejaculate. 50% of the Ss 
achieved intromission 1 yr after castration. The percent- 
age of castrated Ss showing intromission and ejaculation 


and the frequency of these responses were higher than 


those reported for most nonprimate species but did not 
differ greatly from those reported for the dog. Within 1 
wk testosterone propionate restored whatever aspects of 
behavior were affected to precastration levels. (22 ref.) 


-~ Journal abstract. 


(Miami U.) Moderation of severity of audiogenic 
‹ 3 ng intraperitoneal 
insertion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973 um). 
Ol. 1(6-A), 429-430.—Gave 19 21-day-old DBA/2J 
mice a blank intraperitoneal (IP) insertion immediately 
prior to receiving audiogenic seizure stimuli. Ss had a 


. Significantly longer latency to Stage 4 seizures (death) 
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than did control Ss. A smaller Proportion (44%) үр. 
insertion Ss reached Stage 4 than did controls (80%), 
—Journal abstract. 

4455. Saari, Matti & Pappas, Bruce A. (Carleton U., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Neonatanal 6-hydroxydopa- 
mine sympathectomy reduces foot shock-induced Sup- 
pression of water-licking in normotensive and hyperten- 
ие eg Nature-New Biology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 244(136), 

4456. Schroeder, David J.; Gilson, Richard D; 
Guedry, Frederick E. & Collins, William E. (FAA Civil 
Aeromedical Inst, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Effects of 
alcohol on nystagmus and tracking performance during 
laboratory angular accelerations about the Y and Z 
axes. Aerospace Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 44(5), 
477-483.—24 men, equally divided into alcohol and 
control (no alcohol) groups, performed a compensatory 
tracking task while stationary and while oscillating about 
their pitch (Y) and their yaw (Z) axes in the US Navy 
Human Disorientation Device. Alcohol doses were 2 ml 
of Smirnoff vodka per kg of body weight; tests were 
conducted before, and 1-, 2-, and 4-hrs after drinking, In 
the absence of motion, there was no difference between 
the groups in tracking error while Ss were in the Y 
position; significantly more errors occurred for alcohol 
Ss in the Z position | and 4 hrs (but not 2 hrs) after 
drinking. During motion, 1 and 2 hrs after drinking, 
alcohol Ss performed significantly poorer than the non- 
drinkers and had significantly less control of their eye 
movements for both axes of stimulation. Absolute error 
was greater during all sessions for Y-plane stimulation as 
compared with Z-plane stimulation. These degrading 
effects of alcohol on performance, particularly during 
motion, are discussed in terms of aviation safety —W. E. 
Collins. 

4457. Simpson, John B. & Routtenberg, Aryeh. Ne 
Pennsylvania, Joseph Leidy Lab. of Biology) Supe 
organ: Site of drinking elicitation by angiotensin 
Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 181(4105), 1172-1175.—Studie 
the role of the subfornical organ in drinking behavior In 
2 experiments with male albino rats. Angiotensin Ж 
applied directly to the subfornical organ in a dose de 
small as .1 ng elicited short-latency drinking Бали 
water-sated Ss. Lesions in the subfornical organ Me Si 
drinking induced by angiotensin II applied to ше id 
telencephalon (including the preoptic area) Re $ 
indicate that the subfornical organ is an important n 
structure involved in the control of drinking behavior. 
—Journal abstract. Towa) 

4458. Trulson, Michael & Randall, Walter. (U. long 
5-hydroxytryptamine metabolism, superior colli 
and grooming behavior in cats with pontile Er у, 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological WE ЫШ 
1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 1-10.—Presents data D v 
that the abnormal grooming behavior displayed Б i ihe 
with pontile lesions, which waxes and wanes eee 
year, is mediated by serotonergic neurons 1n E meta- 
colliculus. Manipulations of 5-hydroxytryptam in the 
bolism were made systemically, as well as E y lesions 
superior colliculus, in adult male cats with pont! a han 
and in normal Ss (№ = 40). 5-һуйгохугуроР у. 
administration abolished the abnormal behavior, abnor- 
chlorophenylalanine administration induced the 
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mal behavior in Ss with pontile lesions; but p-chlorophe- 
nylalanine administration to normal Ss did not induce 
the abnormal behavior. Results indicate that the pontile 
lesion produces at least 2 critical deficits that induce the 
abnormal behavior. Previous data indicated that another 
critical deficit is in glucocorticoid function. (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4459, Van Hees, Johan & Gybels, Jan М. (U. Louvain, 
Belgium) Pain related to single afferent C fibers from 
human skin. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 48, 397-400. 
—Studied 25 afferent C fibers from hairy skin in healthy 
adult volunteers using a modified form of the microneu- 
rographic technique described by Hagbarth and Vallbo. 
The group of units studied closely resembled the 
“polymodal nociceptor" described by Bessou and Perl in 
the animal (i.e, excitable by mechanical stimulation, 
noxious heat, and chemical substances) but the human 
receptive field for mechanical stimuli was larger and was 
composed of several sensitive spots, a feature more 
typical for high threshold mechanico-receptors with 
myelinated fibers. However, stimuli which normally do 
Not activate myelinated fibers in man led to the arousal 
of pain sensation which correlated with the evoked C 
fiber response. In man no low threshold mechanorecep- 
tive C fibers were found suggesting that C fiber input 
does not cover the full range of qualitative sensitivities 
shown in cat and monkey. It is concluded that this 
finding “may have a considerable importance in the 
Interpretation of somatosensory mechanisms and fits 
Well with the absence of any touch sensation in human 
ischemic — nerve blocking —experiments."—U. А. 
Preilowski, 
А ү Yuwiler, A. & Olds, M. E. (Brentwood Veterans 
үү ation Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Catechola- 
А ang self-stimulation behavior: Effects on brain 
PA за ег stimulation, and pretreatment with DL-a- 
тонне. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 
TM .—Reports that forced stimulation of the hy- 
оа reward region іп non-a-MPT (a-methyl-p- 
Ero piteated rats does not appreciably lower hypoth- 
dies pinephrine yet elicits an adrenal stress 
nu hen norepinephrine synthesis was blocked, 
creased amic norepinephrine turnover appeared in- 
applied D Ss in which noncontingent stimulation was 
though ie the hypothalamic reinforcing region. Al- 

i о ation at rewarding sites was not clearly 

E was ed from stimulation at nonrewarding sites, 
to be у tendency for norepinephrine concentrations 
especial] zn the former both after a-MPT alone and 
stimulate, alter combined drug treatment and forced 

ton. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 


Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 


(ОА geeva, T. I. & Lakomkin, A. I. (Voronezh State 
Subcortic. ) [Significance of parametric stimulation of 
avioral brain structures for the formation of 
huma 4| l'esponses in animals.] (Russ) Fiziologicheski 
cats with S9. 1972(Feb), Vol. 5802), 193-200.—1n 30 
Cerebral implanted electrodes, behavioral responses to 
curren mulation depended mainly on the parameters 
the hy Sm The idea of centers of behavioral responses in 
jected ратив and other deep brain structures was 
COnnecteq | iS, Suggested that any form of behavior is 
*d with the active state of all subcortial systems, 
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each participating as determined by afferentation. (40 
ref.)—English summary. 

4462. Amit, Zalman; Corcoran, Michael E.; Amir, 
Shimon & Urca, Gideon. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) Ventral 
hypothalamic lesions block the consumption of mor- 
phine. Life Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(7), 805-816. 
—Assigned 24 male albino rats to groups receiving sham 
operations or 2-stage lesions of ventral portions of the 
lateral hypothalamus or of more dorsal portions of the 
hypothalamus. Ventral lesions blocked the drinking of 
morphine solutions even when these solutions were 
presented as the only source of fluids. More dorsal 
lesions did not have a significant effect on drinking of 
morphine solutions. An explanation in terms of the 
involvement of reinforcement mechanisms in morphine 
consumption and its relation to the integrity of catecho- 
lamine pathways is discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4463. Antonova, T. С. & Vakhrameeva, I. A. (USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Sechenov Inst. of Evolutionary 
Physiology & Biochemistry, Leningrad) Vestibulospinal 
influences in early human postnatal development. 
Neuroscience & Behavioral Physiology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
6(2), 151-156.—Used monosynaptic testing (H-reflex) to 
study vestibulospinal influences in 50 newborn infants. 
Constant vestibulospinal control, demonstrated in in- 
fants from the Ist few hours after birth, was directed 
toward reducing and increasing spinal motoneuron 
activity in response to vestibular stimulation of all types. 
Predominance of inhibitory vestibulospinal influences, 
especially in the initial phase of movement, was related 
to the type of stimulus and topography of the responses 
tested. Only inhibitory vestibulospinal influences were 
observed during the lst few hours of life. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4464. Atrens, Dale M. (U. Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia) Schedule-induced polydipsia and polyphagia 
in nondeprived rats reinforced by intracranial stimula- 
tion. Learning & Motivation, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 


320-326.—5 Sprague-Dawley albino rats (neither food 
king on fixed or VI schedules of 


nor water deprived), worl \ 
reinforcement for intracranial stimulation, developed 
consistent and excessive patterns of postreinforcement 
eating or drinking. The gradual deterioration of polydip- 
sia and polyphagia in this situation points to a distinction 
between the acquisition and maintenance of these 
behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

4465. Barber, D. L.; Blackburn, T. P. & Greenwood, 
D. T. (Imperial Chemical Industries, Pharmaceuticals 
Div., Macclesfield, England) An automatic apparatus for 
recording rotational behaviour in rats with brain 
lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 

—120. 
таве Barrett, T. W. (О. Tennessee, Medical Units, 
Memphis) Information processing in the inferior collicu- 
lus of cat using high frequency acoustical stimulation 
and direct electrical stimulation of the osseous spiral 
laminae. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Aug) Vol. 9(2), 
189-219.—Studied single unit neural response of the 
inferior colliculus by using high frequency acoustical 
stimuli and direct electrical stimuation of nervous 
processes in the osseous spiral laminae of the cochlea of 
25 cats. Given knowledge of a neuron's characteristic 
frequency, the necessary and sufficient stimulus was 


U^ 


ae OO he 


either AfAr.Ai = a constant or Af.At.Ar = a constant 
(Af bandwith; Ar duration: Ai interaural intensity differ- 
ences; and Ar interaural differences in time of signal 
arrival). The Ist stimulus form (Af.ArAi) was always 
effective in producing a neural response and predomina- 
_ ted over the 2nd stimulus form Af-At.Ar) in eliciting a 
_ response. Most neurons were sensitive to lateralizing 
- stimuli, i.e., to A (contralateral) vs Ai (ipsilateral) and to 
Ar (contralateral) vs Ar (ipsilateral). The effect of 
| changes in Ai was usually correlated more with diminu- 
- tion in the absolute value of the contralateral input than 
the ipsilateral, perhaps indicating a "priming" effect and 
- leading to the view that the inferior colliculus is biased 
toward the reception of contralateral sounds. These 
effects were registered neuronally by changes in avera- 
ged spike count height at a set time, by changes in 
latency of a set averaged spike count peak, or by changes 
in total spike count. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4467. Belenkov, N. Yu & Fedotova, L. A. (Gor'ky S. 
M. Kirov Medical Inst., USSR) [The influence of cold 
extinction of the neocortical temporal areas on cat 
brain electrical activity.] (Russ) Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal 
SSSR, 1972(Feb), Vol. 58(2), 158-165.—Studied brain 
activity in 23 cats after bilateral functional extinction of 
the neocortical temporal areas and in 10 cats after 
extinction of the frontal and occipital areas. The 
extinction was carried out by cooling the cortical areas 
down to 20°C. Functional extinction of the neocortical 
temporal areas sharply Suppressed the bioelectrical 
activity of both cortical and subcortical structures. No 
Such effect was observed in Ss with extinct frontal and 
Occipital areas of the neocortex. It is Suggested that the 
cortical temporal areas play an important role in the 
activation mechanisms оѓ healthy brain activity. 
—English summary. 

4468. Bender, D. B. (Princeton U.) Visual sensitivity 
following inferotemporal and foveal prestriate lesions in 
the rhesus monkey. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 613-621. — Perfor- 
med ablations of inferotemporal (2 Ss) and of foveal 
Prestriate cortex (2 Ss) in rhesus monkeys, impairing 
heir visual learning. In order to determine if a senso 
OSS was associated with either lesion, the detectability of 
light flash under Scoptopic conditions was measured 
vith a signal-detection procedure with the monkeys and 
vith 2 male undergraduates. Neither lesion produced a 
lecrease in Sensitivity, although both produced the usual 
isual-learning deficit. Sensitivity of the human Ss was 
vell within the limits of unoperated animals. (27 ref.) 
—Journal abstract, 

4469. Berntson, Gary G. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) Attack, grooming, and threat elicited by stimula- 
пе tegmentum in cats. 
Vol. 11(1), 81-87. 
and associated prey-kicking, groom- 
ng, and components of threat behavior from 7 female 


геу-КісКіпр were located in the central 
ffective area for grooming was located in the dorsolater- 


ll tegmentum and extended, with the Superior cerebellar 
'eduncle, into the 
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Electrodes producing threat responses were more wide] 
distributed but tended to be located ventrally or 
laterally. Results support the view that the lower brain 
stem may play an important role in the production of 
complex, species-typical behaviors. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4470. Brown, Robert J. & Winocur, Gordon. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) The fornix as a reward 
pathway. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 
47-52.— Conducted a series of experiments with a total 
of 41 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats in which 
electrical stimulation of the ventral fornix columns was 
found to be highly rewarding. Response rates, however, 
were not as high as in medial forebrain bundle-lateral 
hypothalamic (MFB-LH) self-stimulation. Septal lesions 
selectively reduced fornix but not MFB-LH self-stimula- 
tion behavior. Responding for fornix stimulation was 
unaffected by cortical and MFB-LH lesions. Results 
establish the reinforcing properties of fornix stimulation 
and point to the presence of a major reward pathway 
independent of MFB influences.— Journal abstract, 

4471. Brunner, Robert L. & Altman, Joseph. (Purdue 
U., Lab. of Developmental Neurobiology) Locomotor 
deficits in adult rats with moderate to massive retarda- 
tion of cerebellar development during infancy. Behavior- 
al Biology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 9(2), 169-188.—Assessed 
locomotor ability in 64 normal male Long-Evans hooded 
adult rats and in 137 Ss in which acquisition of 
postnatally formed granule cells was moderately or 
severely retarded by 2 or 4 doses of low-level X-ray 
delivered in infancy to the head region containing the 
cerebellum. Ss did not differ in swimming speed and 
treadmill endurance. The level, uphill, and downhill 
running speeds of the 4-dose group was somewhat 
reduced. Horizontal jumping ability was impaired in the 
irradiated groups in proportion to their retardation. 
Irradiated Ss were handicapped in climbing a narrow 
metal rod to escape water but did not differ from 
controls on a wide rod with footholds. Exaggerated К 
sway during locomotion was noted in the Tage a 
Finally, Ss were trained to cross stationary and rota wi 
rods of different width and texture for food reward. 
There were no falls and disqualifications on the fou 
surfaced stationary rods at any of the widths tested, id 
with decreasing widths there was a decrement in ШЕ 
speed of the irradiated Ss. Failures increased Rum 
slippery rods, and the deficits became more pronou iH 
when the rods were rotated. Data suggest the о 
involvement of the cerebellum in regulating D 
when multiple exteroceptive and proprioceptive a Ke d 
tion and appropriate adjustments have to be coordi 
concurrently. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. Raters 

4472. Bryant, Richard W. & Falk, John L. (1 CN 
State U.) Angiotensin | as a dipsogen: Efficacy in vn. 
independent of conversion to angiotensin II. ү 1, 
ogy, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol Я Чо 
469-475.—Found that angiotensin I or II injected 190 
preoptic or anterior hypothalamic areas, or ina 63 
cularly, evoked water drinking in experiments BA 
male Holtzman albino rats. Neither vehicle E) 
SQ-20,881 (angiotensin-converting enzyme d SA CIS 
produced drinking. SQ-20,881, which inhibits the 


: inkin, 
sion of angiotensin I to II, did not suppress the drinking 


evoked by either angiotensin I or II even at inhibitor/an- 
jolensin ratios of 100:1. Results indicate the possibility 
that brain receptor sites underlying the dipsogenic 
response to angiotensin П are responsive to angiotensin I 
as well, or that additional sites are responsive to 
‘angiotensin I. (44 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4473. Caplan, Marjorie. (Adelphi U.) An analysis of 
the effects of septal lesions on negatively reinforced 
behavior. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 9(2), 
129-167.—Reviews the literature on the effects of septal 
lesions on behavior under the control of some kind of 
“noxious or aversive stimulus. It is shown that these 
"effects are dependent upon the stimulus environment in 
which the behavior is tested. The UCRSs elicited by these 
"stimulus conditions determine the type and magnitude of 
the observed behavioral changes. Results obtained thus 
far support the hypothesis that destruction of the septal 
forebrain results in a hypersensitivity, as manifest by 
hyperreactivity, to exteroceptive stimulus events. This 
А hyperreactivity to stimulus events is shown by changes or 
J exaggerations of the UCR to the stimuli present in the 

К олен and by increases in the reinforcing effecti- 
eness of a stimulus. These changes either interfere with 
Е depending upon the particular 
Bosne енш. in t e environment. Other 
between AE of. i ta ] lesions my Taya oe pus 
Eonitolled by | a gen d esions on behavior. which is 
аш, al and internal (e.g., proprioceptive) 

events. (129 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

E Clark, Graeme M.; Kranz, Howard G. & Minas, 
E а са Deatness Коа Lab., 
BE. modulared oral thresholds in the cat to 
B audio ed sound and electrical stimulation 
1973(Oct), Vol ИТ логин S pr n 
Erodes into the n 4 б). араа bipolar 
EU d p urn of the cochleae of 6 cats. 
E E te which help confirm that cats can 
i E of electrical stimulation of the basal or 
peu 9 ru of the cochlea. The upper limit on 
600-800 рш ulation that could be perceived was 
Ties of dr m The behavioral threshold for low 
stimulus was dm a frequency modulated electrical 
electrical stimulu ar to that of sound. In the case of an 
Tease of sound it S it was 85 pulses/sec/sec, and in the 
^ 4415, Сайы. Wi 97 cycles/sec/sec.—Journal abstract. 
"Civil Ede ian E. & Iampietro, P. F. (FAA 
ysiology Ties a. Aviation Psychology & Stress 
{cheated simulated klahoma City, Okla. Effects of 
avior of your we booms of 1.0 psf on the sleep 
1973(Sep) Vol ds ^ old subjects. Aerospace Medicine, 
аре groups Оток ), 987-995.—8 male Ss in each of 3 
Sonic boom simul ота 60-72 yrs) slept in pairs in a 

е Ist 5 nights a ation facility for 21 consecutive nights. 
“data, The D acclimated the Ss and provided baseline 
"Présentation of Subsequent nights involved the hourly 
Overpressure UC sonic booms at an “outdoor” 
Aere Were no е of 1.0 psf. During 4 additional nights 

СОА УА presentations. All-night records of 
Tésistance (BSR) ogram, EMG, EKG, and basal skin 
Statistically E ) were obtained; none showed any 
on nightly лач effect of the boom presentations 
Mereaseq dice patterns. However, average heart rate 

ng the minute following each boom (by 
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less than 1 bpm), EMG responses occurred for 45-50% 
of the booms, and BSR changed following 19% of boom _ 
presentations. The frequency of these occurrences 
increased with age. That these changes were probably 
mild is supported by the facts that only 5% of the booms 
produced awakening and only 14% produced shifts in 
stages of sleep. Both of these measures showed higher 
frequencies of occurrence as a function of age. Mood 
scores and performance measures obtained each mor- 
ning and evening showed no deleterious effects of boom. 
presentations. (20 ref.) —W. E. Collins. 

4476. Coover, Gary; Ursin, Holger & Levine, Seymour. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Corticosterone and avoidance in 
rats with basolateral amygdala lesions. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
85(1), 111-122.—Produced deficient acquisition of 2-way 
active and passive avoidance in 15 male Moll-Wistar rats 
after bilateral electrolytic lesions restricted to the dorsal _ 
part of the basolateral nuclei. Other deficits also suggest — 
a general reduction in fear or arousal: less immobility in 
the open field and during active-avoidance intertrial 
intervals, and slower escape latencies and less pituitary- 
adrenal activation during the initial active-avoidance 
session. Anatomical analysis of the areas producing the 
greatest deficit suggests that differential involvement of 
the insula may explain phylogenetic differences between 
these data from the rat and previous data from the cat, 
which show only active-avoidance deficiency after 
basolateral lesions. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4477. Creel, D. J.; Dustman, В. E. & Beck, E. C; 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Phoenix, Ariz.) Visually 
evoked responses in the rat, guinea pig, cat, monkey, 
and man. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 40(2), 
351-366.—Recorded visually evoked responses, before 
and after enucleation of 1 eye, from the visual cortex of 6 
male Long-Evans hooded rats, 6 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats, 6 albino and 6 ocularly pigmented male 
guinea pigs of the Hartley and American short hair 
strains, and 6 cats. Recordings were also made from the 
scalps of 6 female and 4 male stump-tailed monkeys and 
10 human males who had lost 1 eye. The evoked 
response of each species was unique with certain 
distinguishing characteristics. However, the visually 
evoked responses of the rat and guinea pig were similar ; 
as were those of monkey and man, although the monkey | 
generally lacked the late afterdischarge activity often 
seen in the human response. Changes in the waveform of 
the visually evoked responses recorded from each s 
hemisphere following ocular enucleation varied among 
species. These changes could be related to the proportion 
of nondecussating optic fibers and anatomical differ- 
ences of the visual systems of the various species. (30 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4478. Dawson, R. G.; Conrad, L. & Lynch, G. (U. 
Western Australia, Nedlands) Single and two-stage 
hippocampal lesions: A similar syndrome. Experimental 
Neurology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 40(2), 263-277. Examined 
the nature of the symptoms after 1 and 2-stage bilateral 
hippocampal surgery using 80 male pigmented Long- 
Evans rats. The effects of such lesions upon arousal level, 
learning, and memory were assessed at various times 
after surgery ina counterbalanced design. There were no 
differences between 1 and 2-stage bilateral removal of 


_ the hippocampus on tests given at equal recovery times 
fter the completion of surgery. Both methods resulted in 
Permanent increases in arousal and deficits in short-term 
memory. A tendency to perseverate response choices was 
induced shortly after single-stage surgery but gave way 
о almost normal alternation behavior over the 60-day 
period of the experiment. Ss with 2-stage lesions showed 

slight transitory deficit which was not distinguishable 
xcept by chance from the performance of those with the 
Single-stage operation on Days 45 and 60. Recovery (or 
Sparing) of function thus occurs to an equal degree after 
both types of lesions. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4479. Delius, Juan D. (U. Durham, England) Agonis- 
tic behaviour of juvenile gulls: A neuroethological 
- Study. Animal Behaviour, 1973(May), Vol. 21(2) 
.. 236246.—Explored agonistic behavior obtained during 
an exploration of the brains of 50 juvenile herring and 
lesser black-backed gulls (Larus argentatus and fuscus) 
with electrical stimulation. Results show that while flight 
and aggressive behavior is largely unritualized, threat 
behavior is more Stereotyped. 3 basic threat patterns are 
distinguished: the arched, hunched, and Squat postures. 
The relationship of these juvenile agonistic patterns with 
adult courtship is considered. A large number of sites 
evoking fear behavior were found, anatomically widely 
. nd incoherently distributed. It is demonstrated that the 

spontaneous fearfulness levels of individual Ss influen- 

ced the likelihood of obtaining escape eliciting loci. 

Stimulation of a number of these sites had an aftereffect: 

à persistent, increased probability of escape behavior. It 

is considered that a proportion of the fear sequences 

elicited were secondary responses to evoked sensory 
hallucinations and forced small movements. None of the 
sites yielded outright attack behavior. 13 sites yielded 
characteristic threat sequences. Half of them produced 

Changes in mood persisting for some 15 min. The sites 

were clustered in a paleostriatal-septal periventricular 

and an infundibular area. Histological differentiation of 
the neuroventricular interface at these areas is noted. 

Based on these it is argued that the secretion of 

“liquormones” is responsible for the changes in mood 

that followed stimulation. (59 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

4480. Deutsch, J. A. (U. California, San Diego) 

Prolonged rewarding brain stimulation. In G. H. Bower 

(Ed.), The psychology of learning and motivation: Advances 

in research and theory: VII. New York, N.Y.: Academic 

Press, 1973. xiii, 370 р. $19.50.— Discusses (a) research 

Which indicates that a rewarding stimulus is turned off if 

it persists and (b) whether this is the result of aversion or 

adaptation. Results of 3 experiments suggest that 

prolonged rewarding stimulation is turned off because 

the rewarding aspect of the intracranial stimulus adapts, 

: although the possibility of an aversive component is not 
ruled out. (15 ref.) 

4481. DeVietti, Terry L. Holliday, Justin H. & 

Larson, Raymond C. (Central Washington State Coll.) 


in rats. Journal of Со i 

& Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep) Vel" ac 
579—585.— Used a 1-trial fear-conditioning paradigm in 2 
experiments with 75 and 105 male Long-Evans rats, 
Tespectively. The amnesia pattern resulting from ECS 
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delivered .5 sec after the training-trial footshock 
(FS/ECS) was compared with the amnesia resulting from 
an ECS delivered .5 sec after a noncontingent footshock 
(NCFS/ECS) administered 24 hrs after the training-trial 
footshock. FS/ECS produced a relatively strong and 
permanent amnesia, whereas NCFS/ECS resulted in a 
relatively weak and transient amnesia. Several possible 
explanations of these results are discussed, and it is 
suggested that both amnesias resulted from a disruption 
of memory-retrieval processes. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4482. Ellen, Paul; Aitken, William C. & Walker, 
Robert. (Georgia State U.) Pretraining effects on 
performance of rats with hippocampal lesions. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 84(3), 622-628.—Investigated the role of pretraining 
factors in the overresponding observed on differential- 
reinforcement-of-low-rate (DRL) schedules following 
hippocampal lesions. 24 Long-Evans hooded rats divided 
into unoperated Ss and Ss with large or small hippocam- 
pal lesions were given 10 or 20 days of continuous 
reinforcement (CRF) pretraining before exposure to a 
DRL 20-sec schedule. Either large lesions or extended 
CRF pretraining resulted in only a transient elevation in 
response rates, while the unique combination of a large 
lesion and extended pretraining was required for 
persistent overresponding on DRL. It is concluded that 
the overresponding produced by hippocampal damage is 
not solely a function of loss of hippocampal tissue but 
depends upon unique training conditions for its appear- 
ance.—Journal abstract. 

4483. Farel, Paul B. & Buerger, A. A. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Instrumental conditioning of leg 
position in chronic spinal frog: Before and after sciatic 
section. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 47, 342 EM 
mentally conditioned the leg position of 12 pairs E 
chronic spinal frogs (Rana catesbeiana) using the yoke 7 
control paradigm. In 11 pairs, the S receiving position- 
contingent shock showed a greater change in leg position 
than its yoked control. These differences were not 1 
when the leg was isolated from central nervous control 
by sciatic section.—Journal summary. ar 

4484. Fiaschi, A. (U. Padua, Inst. of the Clinic for 
Nervous & Mental Diseases, Verona, Italy) Observa a 
on the sensory nature of the intramuscular nerve Mis Н 
potential. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery, & Ie ae 
try, 1973(Aug), Vol. 36(4), 509-513.—Studied the ү и 
and origin of the small prepotential wave, which cai Pi 
recorded immediately before the main muscle SR 
potential caused by indirect stimulation, in the x 
nerve of 12 normal 20-40 yr old Ss. In all Ss, recor E 
indicate that the prepotential wave is a senson mA 
dromic response recorded from the large afferent A 
which innervate the thumb; the threshold was al E 
below the motor threshold. An antidromic aa an 
recorded with stimulating electrodes at the thoma а 
recording electrodes at ће palm. Both antidrom s 
orthodromic responses were recorded with S ERR 
electrodes at the palm. The amplitude of the рер SOT 
was higher at the recording point closest to the wit 
fibres for the thumb and progressively decrease 
distance in the other points —Journal abstract. 
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4485. Gazzaniga, Michael S. (New York U.) Discrimi- 
nation learning without reward. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 121-123.—Conducted an experi- 
ment in which 3 split-brain rhesus monkeys successfully 
learned a visual pattern discrimination in 1 hemisphere 
ina training sequence that did not make use of a reward. 
Results suggest that reward information is not a 
necessary condition for learning.— Journal abstract. 

4486. Gold, Paul E.; Bueno, Orlando F. & McGaugh, 
James L. (U. California, School of Biological Sciences, 
Irvine) Training and task-related differences in retro- 
grade amnesia thresholds determined by direct electri- 
cal stimulation of the cortex in rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 57-63.—Conducted 3 
experiments with male Sprague-Dawley rats to investi- 
gate the thresholds for producing retrograde amnesia 
(RA) by direct electrical stimulation of the cortex. In 
different inhibitory (passive) avoidance tasks the degree 
of RA varied with the region of cortex (frontal or 
posterior) stimulated, as well as the motivational and 
training conditions used. Water deprivation lowered the 
threshold for КА produced by frontal cortex stimula- 
tion; familiarization pretraining elevated the threshold 
for RA produced by posterior cortex stimulation. Brain 
seizure thresholds and patterns were not influenced by 
variations in the motivational and pretraining condi- 
tions. Findings indicate that, in rats, the degree of RA 
produced by direct electrical stimulation of the cortex 
varies markedly with training conditions.—Journal 
abstract. 
aan rise, Peter. (State U. New York, Upstate 
зң i" enter, Syracuse) Motor cortex modulation of 
Б XL and extensor fusimotor neurons in the 
е cat. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 48, 390—393. 
EM fusimotor neurons innervating the left knee 

р [пог biseps-semitendinosus (PB-ST) and the 
ош Я ру and the vastus muscles of the quadriceps 
ST ы fusimotor neurons from the nerves to the PB- 
o Ed muscles were studied in 28 cats. Each unit 
Sins a ied as a cortically facilitated or inhibited unit 
tion, dem of the effect of repetitive cortical stimula- 
Projects in ings , demonstrate that the motor , cortex 
Ed a "ied fashion to fusimotor neurons in both 
SUMAS ankle joints in the cat. The similarity of 
Cospinal us suggests that similar mechanisms or corti- 
acting at pron em employed in activating muscles 
(C oth joints. Furthermore, since alpha and 
from the кооп at this joint are effected similarly 
Which wo i the system is organized in a fashion 
oni uld allow for alphafusimotor coactivation. 

4488. Harrell. E 
State U) SUE E. H. & Remley, N. R. (North Texas 
biochemical” шее development of behavioral and 
amic lesion, Changes following ventromedial hypotha- 
XI), 4 In rats. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 


9. 
тешер, Measured the changes in food intake and 


lromedia] 
Spr; ague-| 


M immediately following bilateral ven- 
кы мше (VMH) lesions in 106 female 
glucose pane еу rats. Preoperative measures of serum 
оп all Ss Seren ine stimulated lipolysis were made 
т, 24 hr. 3 аа and lesioned Ss were sacrificed at 2 hr, 8 
Which 177. дуз, 6 days, or 12 days following surgery at 


tim 
€ measures were made of serum glucose, 
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epinephrine stimulated lipolysis, and carcass content. 
Food intake measures were made at 2, 4, 6, 8, 24 hr 
postoperative and at daily intervals thereafter for 12. 
days. Hyperphagia was clearly 2-staged. Stage 1 began 
immediately following surgery and was characterized by 
4-6 hr of continuous eating. Following a return to 
control levels Stage 2 began 3 days following surgery and | г 
was characterized by discrete meals. Metabolic measures 
showed the lesioned Ss to be hypoglycemic and to have a 
decreased epinephrine stimulated mobilization of free 
fatty acids at 3 days postoperative. The increase in body 
weight in lesioned Ss was solely attributable to an 
increase in fat. Results indicate that the initial stage of 
hyperphagia is a function of irritation of areas surroun- 
ding the VMH while Stage 2 represents an attempt to 
restore the energy deficit created by decreased lipolysis 
and increased lipogenesis. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4489. Haycock, John W. & McGaugh, James L. (U. 
California, School of Biological Sciences, Irvine) Retro- 
grade amnesia gradients as a function of ECS-intensity. 
Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 123-127.—Train- 
ed 149 adult male Swiss-Webster albino mice on an 
inhibitory (passive) avoidance task and then administer- 
ed transcorneal ECS of varying intensity (0, 5, 10, and 15 
ma) at different training-treatment intervals (8, 20, апа 
30 sec). Amnesia, as measured on а 24-hr test, varied © 
directly with ECS intensity and inversely with the 
training-treatment interval. The findings indicate that 
retrograde amnesia gradients reflect the changing sus- 
ceptibility of a memory to an amnesic treatment. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
4490. Haycock, John W.; Gold, Paul Е:; Macri, John 
& McGaugh, James L. (U. California, School of 
Biological Sciences, Irvine) Noncontingent footshock 
attenuation of retrograde amnesia: A generalization 
effect. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 
99-102.—199 male Swiss-Webster mice were either well 
trained and rendered amnesic with transcorneal ECS or 
rly trained on a l-trial inhibitory avoidance task and 
given a retention test 24 and 48 hr later. Noncontingent 
footshock administered either 1 hr after the training or 1 
hr after the 24 hr test significantly increased retention 
latencies of groups which had received training and ECS, 
as well as those of groups which were poorly trained. 
These findings suggest that animals which are partially 
amnesic or poorly trained are able to generalize the 
effects of a subsequent NCFS experience to the inhibito- 
avoidance training task. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4491. Hershkowitz, Moshe; Segal, Menachem & 
Samuel, David. (Weizmann Inst. of Science, Rehovot, 
Israel) The acquisition of dark avoidance by transplanta- 
tion of the forebrain of trained newts (Pleurodeles waltl). 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 48, 366-369.—Used urodels, 
which possess the capability of regenerating central 
nervous tissue postembryonically and of accepting 
transplanted brain tissue, to investipate the role of 
different parts of the brain in storage of information and 
problems of memory and the roles of anatomical 


reorganization and specific molecules in the learning 
consisted of naive Ss 


process. Experimental groups « 2 i 
receiving trained forebrains, trained Ss receiving naive 
forebrains, and 2 control groups: naive and trained 
unoperated Ss. Data demonstrate that (a) dark avoidan- 


M 


се тау be transferred by means of forebrain transplanta- 
tion, and (b) a naive forebrain does not alter the acquired 
preference, indicating possible midbrain involvement in 
learning. Preliminary tests give evidence for acceptance 
of transplanted forebrain without regeneration and also 
for transplant lysis and a new forebrain regeneration. 
—U. A. Preilowski. 

4492. Huston, J. P. & Borbély, A. A. (U. Zurich, 
Switzerland) Operant conditioning in forebrain ablated 
rats by use of rewarding hypothalamic stimulation. 
Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 467-472.—Demonstrated 
that operant conditioning of limb and gross body 
- movements was intact after removal of all of the cortex, 
hippocampus, striatum, septum, and other structures in 9 
rats. Rewarding hypothalamic stimulation was used. 
_ Extinction of the conditioned behaviors was severely 
retarded or absent in this preparation. (28 ref.)—B. 
Preilowski. 

4493. Ingle, David. (McLean Hosp., Neuropsychology 
Lab., Belmont, Mass.) Two visual systems in the frog. 
Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 181(4104), 1053-1055.—Found 
that after unilateral removal of the optic tectum in frogs, 
the cut optic tract regenerates to the remaining ipsilateral 
tectum. Although the orienting movements elicited by 
moving objects (food or threats) were then directed 
mirror-symmetrically to normal responses, Ss correctly 
localized stationary objects as barriers. Results indicate 
that thalamic and tectal visual mechanisms can operate 
independently.—Journal abstract. 

4494. Irwin, Don. A.; Criswell, Hugh E. & Kakolewski, 
Jan W. (Southern Illinois U.) Spontaneous whole brain 
slow potential changes during recovery from experi- 
mental neurosurgery. Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 181(4105), 
1176-1178.—Found that prolonged, nonlocalized brain 
slow potential changes, frequently associated with 
- Cortical spreading depression, occurred spontaneously 
during the 5 days following brain implant in 10 male 
Holtzman albino rats. These potentials were accompan- 
ied by reductions in multiple nerve cell activity and 
reductions in behavioral motility. The method used 
provides a tool for evaluating recovery from neurosurgi- 
cal trauma or other brain injuries and for testing 
procedures that facilitate or impede this process. 
—Journal abstract. 

4495. Kamback, M. C. (Baltimore City Hosp., Md.) 
The effects of orbital and dorsolateral frontal cortical 
ablations on ethanol self-selection and emotional 
behaviors in monkeys (Macaca nemestrina). Neuropsy- 
chologia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 331-335.—Examined 
€motionality and alcohol selection in 8 female pigtail 
monkeys with dorsolateral or orbitofrontal ablations and 
4 unoperated controls. Dorsolateral ablations produced a 
higher Selection of the alcohol solution, while orbitofron- 
tal lesions decreased self-selection of alcohol. Changes in 
emotionality were measured by Tecording aggressive or 
aversive behaviors during alcohol “loading” or placebo 
loading. Dorsolateral ablations increased the incidence 
of aggressive behaviors, while orbitofrontal ablations 

decreased the incidence of aggression. Alcohol loading 
increased aggression in all groups. Orbitofrontal abla- 
tions decreased the emission of aversive behaviors 
although under the alcohol loading condition the 
number of aversive behaviors exceeded that of both 
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dorsolateral or intact Ss. (French & German summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

4496. Kamback, M. C. (Baltimore City Hosp., Md.) 
Detection of brief light flashes by monkeys (Macaca 
nemestrina) with dorsolateral frontal ablations. Neurop- 
sychologia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 325-329.— Tested the 
ability of 4 female pigtail monkeys with dorsolateral 
frontal ablations and 4 unoperated controls to detect 
brief light flashes from a 16-panel matrix. Flashes were 
varied in their location, duration (1/15, 1/8, 1/4, or 1/2 
sec), and presence or absence of a subsequent masking 
flash. The interval between the initial light flash and 
subsequent masking flash occurred at 4, 8, 15, and 30 
msec. Performance by frontal Ss was inferior to that of 
controls. However, the deficit was not related to either 
flash duration or interval of the subsequent masking 
flash. Close visual observation during testing did not 
reveal any difference in visual or postural orientation to 
the testing apparatus. Analysis of response patterns 
indicated that Ss with frontal ablations committed more 
errors on trials illuminating center panels than corner 
panels, and also were more likely to commit nonadjacent 
than adjacent errors. Results are discussed in terms of 
decreased capacity to process information. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. \ 

4497. Kirkby, Robert Ј. (Callan Park Hosp., Psychiat- 
ric Research Unit, Rozelle, New South Wales, Australia) 
Caudate nucleus and arousal in the rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
85(1), 82-96.—Investigated the effects of bilateral lesions 
of the anterodorsal caudate nuclei on reactivity in 5 
experiments with male albino Sprague-Dawley and 
Wistar rats. In the open-field apparatus, Ss with caudate 
lesions were more active, showed increased "ign 
ism, defecated more, and groomed less. Exp II showet 
that in a nonstressful situation Ss with caudate lesions 
defecated no more than those with cortical lesion 97 
unoperated Ss. Under stressful conditions Ss wie 
caudate lesions defecated significantly more than ie 
control Ss. Exps III, IV, and V indicated that Ss Mo 
lesions of the caudate nucleus were hyperrespo ud is 
conditions of illumination and food deprivation ee 
suggested that the heightened reactivity of the cau ihe 
damaged Ss reflects the role of the caudate nucleus in af) 
modulation of CNS arousal mechanisms. ($2 Tl: 
—Journal abstract. 

4498. Korf, J.; Aghajanian, С. К. & Roth, Е. Н 
Groningen, Netherlands) Increased turnover 0 m ROI 
nephrine in the rat cerebral cortex during Std Oct) 
of the locus coeruleus. Neuropharmacology, 191: pete 
Vol. 12(10), 933-938.—Studied the effect of uni 
(electrical foot shocks) on the turnover of тоер in 
(NE) in the cerebral cortex (including hippocampi н 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats with an acute ls: 
al lesion in the area of the locus coe HORS. 
noradrenergic nerve terminals in the rat cerebra 
are mainly supplied by NE-containing депо rease 0 
ting in the locus coeruleus. Stress induced an SCA ol 
the rate of disappearance of NE after m or 
catecholamine synthesis (with a-methyl-p-tyro: henyl- 
an increased formation of 3-methoxy-4- hydro Pert. 
glycol sulphate (a major metabolite of NE in ked in the 
in the cerebral cortex; these changes were bloc! 
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ipsilateral cortex of Ss with unilateral lesions in the locus 
coeruleus. Results suggest that the locus coeruleus plays 
an important role in mediating the effect of stress on the 
metabolism of NE in the cerebral cortex. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4499. Laguzzi, R.; Petitjean, F.; Pujol, J. F. & Jouvet, 
M. (U. Lyon, Medical School, France) [Effects of 
intraventricular injection of 6-hydroxydopamine. II. On 
the sleep-waking cycle of the cat.] (Fren) Brain 
Research, 1972, Vol. 48, 295-310.—Continuously recor- 
ded the sleep-waking cycle in 31 chronically implanted 
cats for 15 days after the intraventricular injection of 
different doses of 6-hydroxydopamine (6-HODA) (.3, .6, 
1.25, 2.5, and 5 mg). 6 Ss received either 2.5 or 5 mg of 6- 
HODA after pretreatment with chlorimipramine (10 
mg/kg). The immediate and secondary effects following 
6-OHDA were correlated with the biochemical analysis 
of cerebral monoamines. Results are discussed in terms 
of the hypothetical role of monoamine and acetylcholine 
in the regulation of the sleep-waking cycle and in the 
genesis of ponto-geniculo-occipital activity. (27 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

4500. Lebedev, V. P.; Keller, О. К. & Tchervinsky, Р. 
Р. (USSR Academy of Sciences, Pavlov Inst. of 
Physiology, Leningrad) [Improved ultrasonic device for 
nontraumatic cutting of the brain tissue.] (Russ) 
Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Jan) Vol. 58(1), 
138-141.—Describes and gives diagrams of an ultrasonic 
pu and of its generator. The generator has sockets 
A instruments with different acoustical capacities, 
aa matic tuning, a timer, a power regulator, and an 
ыо ү overheating. The scalpel noticeably dimin- 
SUN anical damage to cut tissues, and a hemostatic 
Ael E iponducive to reducing brain damage, was 
jM en using the device in experiments.—J. 
PEN Liebeskind, J. C.; Guilbaud, G.; Besson, J. & 
suae J. (U. California, Los Angeles) Analgesia from 
| eal stimulation of the periaqueductal gray matter 
afa А cat: Behavioral. observations and inhibitory 
1973 V EPI cord interneurons. Brain Research, 
vicinj Mer n 441-446.— Reports that stimulation in the 
in Hen the dorsal raphe nucleus evokes in the cat, as 
ied by n роле analgesia. Analgesia is accompan- 

Sr 1 don of the activity of interneurons in lamina 
Mrd 5 orsal horn and тау be due, іп part, to 
cells de оп of the afferent message carried by these 

4502, ref.)—B. Preilowski. 

ER Tinsley, D. F.; Ranf, S. K.; Sherwood, M. J. & 
Habituation G. (U. Southern California, Medical School) 
CES n and modification of reticular information 
Digi ree to peripheral stimulation in cats. 
AR £x Neurology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(1), 174-189. 
acutely О ша: microelectrode recordings in 22 
ay реч, unanesthetized, immobilized cats. 21 of 
manifested. and medullary reticular formation cells 
Tepetitive Tesponse habituation after 5-15 min of 
mee еше stimulation. Poststimulus time histo- 
Amplitude dot displays showed a decrease in the 
indings 108 change in the latency of the responses. 
Stimulus es icate that habituation resulted from the 
Were a pengon; While the response modifications 
ed specifically to the pairing experience. 


Stimulus pairing initially led to sensory interaction, Ces R 
the units responded in a different way to pairing of the 
stimuli than to either stimulus alone). 9 of 12 neurons А 
manifesting sensory interactions later showed response 
modifications after pairing. Also 6 of 7 cells that had 
previously displayed both habituation and sensory 
interactions subsequently demonstrated response modifi- 
cations. Thus response modifiability appears to be 
characteristic of many reticular formation cells that also 
manifest other dynamic properties such as habituation 
and sensory interaction. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4503. Lippe, William R. & Weinberger, Norman M. 
(North Carolina Dept. of Mental Health, Div. of 
Research, Raleigh) The distribution of sensory evoked 
activity within the medial geniculate body of the 
unanesthetized cat. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 40(2), 431-444.—Investigated the responsiveness of 
the medial geniculate body to click, flash, and shock 
stimulation in 6 male and 4 female unanesthetized, 
paralyzed cats. Evoked potentials and multiple unit 
activity were recorded simultaneously from the same 
electrode by differential filtering. The ventral division of 
the medial geniculate body was more responsive to click 
stimulation than the dorsal division; intra-S recorded 
within the dorsal division could be attributed to volume 
conduction. Flash and shock stimulation also produced — 
evoked potentials recorded in Since dorsal division —' 
which were not locally generated. Auditory and somatic 
stimulation often produced an increase in the amount of 
multiple unit activity above the background level in the 
dorsal division suggesting that these stimuli may engage 
neurons in the dorsal division in an asynchronous 
manner. Findings demonstrate that the differential 
responsiveness between the dorsal and ventral divisions 
to acoustic stimulation previously observed in the 
anesthetized cat is not due to anesthesia. It appears that 
only the ventral division of the parvocellular portion of 
the medial geniculate body constitutes the main thalamic 
auditory relay nucleus. Results provide a functional 
correlate for previous anatomical data which have 
demonstrated a structural differentiation between the 
dorsal and ventral divisions of the medial geniculate 


body.—Journal abstract. 
4504. Lorens, Stanley A. ( 


—Assigned 12 male cats to group: 
procedures or i 
Bechterew (the median raphe nucleus). 
in a 35% reduction 
concentration. and 
shuttiebox conditioned avoidan t 
discussed in terms of the locus and size of the lesion as 
well as the associated fall in brain 5-HT. Results support 
the hypothesis that the raphe nuclei and central 5-HT 
play an important role in mediating behaviors controlled 
by pain. ]t appears, furthermore, that the raphe system. 
serves a similar function in both rats and cats.—Journal 
abstract. 

4505. Lund, R. D. & Lund, Jennifer S. (U. Washing- 
ton, Medical School) Reorganization of the retinotectal 
pathway in rats after neonatal retinal lesions. Experi- 
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mental Neurology, 1973(Aug) Vol. 40(2), 371—390. 
—Notes that the normal retinotectal pathway of albino 
rats has very few uncrossed axons, limited in area of 
termination to a small region of the stratum opticum. 
When a small retinal lesion was made in 9 Ss at birth, 
when not all optic axons have left the retina, a region in 
the stratum griseum superficiale of the contralateral 
- superior colliculus which received few or no axons from 
фе operated eye was found in adulthood. Peripheral to 
- this, the colliculus received a markedly reduced crossed 
optic projection. A dense aberrant ipsilateral projection 
| was found from the intact eye to the region correspon- 
ding to the projection zone of the lesion and a lighter 
projection between this and the edge of the colliculus. 
Results are interpreted as indicating modified growth 
patterns of late growing optic axons which result in the 
aberrant uncrossed optic projection. As such, they 
suggest that there is a positive interaction between axons 
_ from corresponding retinal regions during their growth 
- through the optic chiasm. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

у 4506. Mahut, Helen & Zola, Stuart M. (Northeastern 
U.) A non-modality specific impairment in spatial 
learning after fornix lesions in monkeys. Neuropsycholo- 
gia, 1973(JuD, Vol. 11(3), 255-269.—Compared the 
.. performance of rhesus monkeys(N = 19) with fornix or 
. partial hippocampal lesions to that of normal controls оп 

spatial and object reversals in the tactile modality. 
Performance of operated Ss and controls on the spatial 
reversal task in the tactile modality was also contrasted 
with that in the visual modality, and some long-term 
effects of fornix sections were assessed. The selective 
spatial deficit after fornix lesions was found to be 
independent of sensory modality. However, operated Ss 
were more impaired in the tactile modality, and the 
effects of fornix sections on spatial reversal learning were 
relatively transient. (French & German summaries) (34 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4507. Majkowski, Jerzy; Szwed, Maria & 
Chadzypanagiotis, Dymitiris. (Medical Academy, Clinical 
& Experimental EEG Lab., Warsaw, Poland) Effect of 
brain-stem lesions on retention of a conditioned reflex 
in cats. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. (1), 
7-11.—Made central brain-stem lesions in 8 cats with 
previously acquired avoidance motor conditioned re- 
flexes. Prelesion training included conditioning to flashes 
Or clicks, differentiation, and transfer. After extensive 
bilateral, 2-stage electrolytic lesions of the central 
mesencephalon and after subsequent recovery for 5-12 
wks, the Ss were subjected to reconditioning, redifferen- 
tiation, and retransfer. Results show that the lesions did 
not produce loss of the previously established condition- 
€d response. The memory of training prior to the lesion 
was perfect and comparable to that in normal Ss with 
equal intervals in the training.—Journal abstract. 

‚4508. Majkowski, Jerzy, et al. (Medical Academy, 
Clinical & Experimental EEG Lab., Warsaw, Poland) 
Delos atem ess instrumental condition- 

. Physiolo, Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
1-6.—Studied the effects in 6 cats of р ИА 
lesions on formation of avoidance motor conditioned 
reflexes (AMCR) to visual and ai itory stimuli. Most Ss 
Survived the large 2-stage bilateral lesions of the central 
brain stem which included the mesencephalic reticular 
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formation. In the postoperative period all Ss showed 
many changes in unconditioned behavior which seemed 
to depend on the extent and location of the lesions. With 
great difficulty it was possible in some Ss to form an 
AMCR. However, there seems to be a critical size and 
configuration of the lesion limiting the possibility of 
successful conditioning. As a rule the learning was 
prolonged and unstable. Difficulties in transfer from | 
modality to another and unsuccessful differentiation also 
indicate serious impairment in learning. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

4509. Martin, F. Heinrich; Seoane, J. Ricardo & Baile, 
Clifton A. (U. Pennsylvania) Feeding in satiated sheep 
elicited by intraventricular injections of CSF from fasted 
sheep. Life Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(2), 177-184. 
— Collected cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) from the lateral 
ventricles of either 24-hr fasted or satiated sheep 
(donors) and injected into the lateral or 3rd ventricle of 
either 24-hr fasted or satiated Ss (recipients). Recipient 
satiated Ss ate more following injections of CSF from 
fasted donors, compared to when the same Ss were 
injected with CSF from equally satiated donors. Feed 
intake of fasted recipient Ss was slightly depressed 
following intraventricular injections of CSF from satia- 
ted donors. It is concluded that the composition of CSF 
of the donors was affected by the surfeit-deficit state of 
their energy stores. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. : 

4510. McKenzie, G. M.; Gordon, R. J. & Viik, K. 
(Burroughs Wellcome Co., Research Triangle Park, 
N.C.) Some biochemical and behavioural correlates ofa 
possible animal model of human hyperkinetic syn- 
dromes. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 47, 439-456 — Ana- 
lyzed brain perfusates in the cat for release of Н] 
catechols and behavioral studies of rats after unilateral 
application of D-tubocurarine in the nucleus caudatus 
putamen. `The latter treatment produced chord 
activity characterized by involuntary movements of E. 
contralateral forelimb, contralateral rotation of the head, 
facial grimacing, and teeth chattering. These effects o 
blocked by intraperitoneal doses of either пајореш ор : 
chlorpromazine, and intrastriatal injections of neos ie 
mine. It is suggested that the choreiform activity 1n 5 
rat could be due to an inappropriate increased гаси 
catecholamines in the striatum as evidenced by He 
increased release of basic [> Н] catechols from ited 
caudate nucleus of the cat. It is noted that the pe 
pharmacological and biochemical data in human 
kinetic syndromes correlate well with the б EL 
from this investigation and suggest that the D-tubo EC 
ine-induced choreiform activity in the rat may TEP iel of 
at least the beginning of a workable animal EE d 
human hyperkinetic disorders. (51  ref)— 
summary. ical 

asi. Meldrum, B. S. & Brierley, J. B. oen 
Research Council Neuropsychiatry Researc in the 
Carshalton, England) Neuronal loss and gliosis ^. 
hippocampus following repetitive epileptic $ Brain 
induced in adolescent baboons by allylglycn?: ^. 
Research, 1972, Vol. 48, 361-365.—A sequence T. to 
repetitive seizures induced by allylglycine d H, of 
neuronal loss which is selective for areas Hi m rolifer- 
the hippocampus and is followed by progress 
ation of microglia and astrocytes.—B. Preilowsk 
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4512. Montgomery. R. L. & Christian, E. L. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Norepinephrine concentrations in 
brains and hearts of hyperreactive septally lesioned 
rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 1(4), 491-492.—Assigned 16 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats to groups гесе! sham operations or electrolytic 
septal lesions. Hyperreactive septally lesioned Ss showed 
no significant alterations in concentrations of brain 
norepinephrine. Heart norepinephrine concentrations of 
septally lesioned Ss showed a significant decrease 
р < .005). (16 ref.) Journal abstract. 

4513. Nebes, R. D. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
Perception of spatial relationships by the right and left 
hemispheres in commissurotomized man. Neuropsycho- 
logia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 285-289.—Used a tachistos- 
cope to present square arrays of dots organized by 
differential spacing into rows or columns to the right or 
left visual half-field of human commissurotomy patients 
(п = 3), who signaled the orientation of the lines of dots 
by means of a finger movement. All Ss were significantly 
more accurate on displays in the left half-field than on 
those in the right, suggesting that in humans the right 
hemisphere is more competent than the left in perceiving 
the overall stimulus configuration inherent in the spatial 
organization of its parts. (French & German summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

Ко Newman, John D. (National Inst. of Health, 
RUNI Biology Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Midbrain 
УА то of vocalizations in redwinged blackbirds (Agelai- 
m oeniceus). Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 48, 227-242. 

sed chronically indwelling electrodes to stimulate the 


midbrain of unrestrained male redwinged blackbirds. simi. 
and nonsignificant levels of accumu! 
differential cholesterol clearing mechanism for the 
various tissues is postulated (0 expl 
vulnerability of aorta, liver, and kidney to stress- 
cholesterol deposition. —Journal abstract. 


een were elicited only by stimulating nonaudi- 
nae eee of the torus semicircularis. Many of the 
were КҮЧ given by this species in its natural habitat 
DEN E ! by stimulating the torus. Sounds not found 
and tem, vig repertoire were also evoked. The structure 
Merson patterning of vocalizations evoked by torus 
ШОШ n could be altered by manipulating stimulation 
occurred E E mane changes in evoked vocal patterns 
ci M ith only minor parameter changes. However, 
varied fo ыы produced by such manipulations 
suggest ee ifferent individuals. These observations 
еп nonauditory regions of the torus semicircu- 
respirator а рона coordinating influence upon the 
Vocal ap and syringotracheal components of the avian 
4515, ante s. (23 ref.) —Journal summary. 
bral Functio le, John. (Medical Research Council Cere- 
don, Engla e Research Group, University Coll. Lon- 
Rostral o ) Interocular transfer in the monkey: 
(ҮЕ eet be callosum mediates transfer of object 
Research M on not of single-problem learning. Brain 
no interocular. Vol. 50, 147-162.— Reports that there 15 
monkey (o; et transfer of learning set in the split-brain 
callosum T A chiasm, anterior commissure, and corpus 
the splenium. ed) but with the anterior commissure OF 
learning Pris the corpus callosum spared transfer of 
callosum a; CONG However, although with only 
to transfer erior to the splenium spared there is failure 
and there есы junk object discriminations 
Junk objects. subsequently, transfer of a learning set for 
jects. (29 ref.)—Journal summary. 
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4516. Panksepp, Jaak. (Bowling Green State U.) Thi 
ventromedial hypothalamus and metabolic adjustments 
of feeding behavior. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
9(1), 65-75.— Stu! ied the effects of ventromedial hypo- 
thalamic (VMH) and lateral hypothalamic (LHA) lesions 
on food intake in 3 experiments with a total of 73 
normal, 22 VMH-lesioned, and 10 LHA-lesioned male ' 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats. Bilateral VMH Ss did not 
show the usual preference reversal seen in intact Ss 
during free access to concentrated vs dilute glucose 
solutions. VMH Ss did not exhibit prolonged depression 
of food intake following intraperitoneal injection of 

ucose. Finally, intraperitoneal injections of [“ Cl 
labeled glucose which inhibited food intake more than 
identical intragastric loads produced larger absolute and 
relative levels of radioactivity in the VMH than LHA. 
Results indicate the VMH modulates feeding behavior in 
nse to metabolic states and suggest that these 
adjustments may be due to differential handling of 
incoming nutrients by the VMH as compared to other 

arts of the brain.—Journal abstract. 

4517. Paré, William P.; Rothfield, Benjamin; Isom, 
Kile E. & Varady, Alexander. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Perry Point, Md.) Cholesterol synthesis and 
metabolism as a function of unpredictable shock 
stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), _ 
107-110.—Fed 72 male Sprague-Dawley rats a high lipid 
diet and also exposed them to unavoidable and unpred- 
ictable grid shock for 2 and 8 days. Ss showed higher 
levels of accumu 
kidney, liver, and serum as comp: 
only the high lipid diet. 30 days of shock stress produced 
lar results except that kidney tissue revealed lower 


res} 


4518. Paxinos, George 
of Psychology, Kensington, 
motivated behavior. Journal of Comparative 
cal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8 


cuts involving ©! 
incerta or the ventral reticular 
the central gray Or dorsal reticu. 
no significant beh: 
medial lemniscus 
convey 
facilitates copulation. Q5 ref.) Journal abstract. 
4519. Peters, 
Physiological Inst, W. Germany) Performance of а 
motor task after cerebellar cortical lesions in rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jul), 
Tested male Wistar HF strain rats, with lesions of the 
cerebellar corte: 
the vermis, ог the caudal vermis, on à 
task. Hemisphere lesions produced no signi! 


lated chemical cholesterol in aorta, 
ared to control Ss fed 


lated cholesterol. A 


ain the relative 
induced 


„ (О. New South Wales, School 
Australia) Midbrain and . 
& Physiologi- 
5(1), 64-69.— Obtained 
drinking, irritability, aggression, and 
oded male rats before and after they 


d ventral tegmental decussa- 
derate hyposexuality resulted from 
ther the medial lemniscus and zona 
formation. Cuts through 
avioral effects. It is suggested that the 
an ascending sensory-arousal influence that 


Michael & Filter, Paul M. (U. Munich, 


x of the hemispheres, the lobus medius of 
i difficult motor 


——————— ++ 


AM 


but lesions of the medial and caudal vermis did. No 
evidence of recovery was seen in the latter 2 groups. 

—Journal abstract. 
= 4520. Peters, Ronald Н. & Reich, Michael J. (Iowa 
State U.) Effects of ventromedial hypothalamic lesions 
on conditioned sucrose aversions in rats. Journal of 
‘Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
84(3), 502-506.—Maintained 11 female Wistar rats with 
lesions of the ventromedial hypothalamus (VMH) at 95% 
body weight (BW) and gave them an intraperitoneal 
injection of a 2% BW dose of .15 M lithium chloride 
| following the consumption of sucrose pellets. Control 
_ groups (№ = 18) maintained at 95 and 80% BW 
. received the same treatment. The УМН and 80% groups 
` showed less aversion to sucrose than the 95% group. 
Results suggest that appetitive passive-avoidance deficits 
іп VMH-lesioned rats may be produced by increased 
_ hunger motivation.—Journal abstract. 

4521. Pivovarov, A. S. & Trepakov, V. V. (Lomonosov 
State U., Moscow, USSR) Intracellular analysis of unit 
_ responses to afferent stimulation in the general and 
hippocampal cortex of turtles. Neuroscience & Behavioral 
- Physiology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 144-150.—Intracellular- 
ly recorded unit responses to electrical stimulation of the 
optic nerve and olfactory bulb in pond turtles (Emys 
orbicularis). Earlier observations on the distribution of 
olfactory projections in cortical structures were confir- 
med; however, visual afferent impulses were spread more 
widely in the turtle cortex than had previously been 
Shown. Findings suggest that visual afferent impulses 
probably reach the hippocampus via the general cortex 
along intracortical pathways, which are formed mainly 
by inhibitory afferent fibers. The response latency of 
hippocampal cortical neurons to stimulation of the 
olfactory bulb was clearly dependent on the depth of 
recording. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4522. Poeck, Klaus; Kerschensteiner, Max; Hartje, 
Wolfgang & Orgass, Bernt. (Aachen U. of Technology, 
= Div. of Neurology, W. Germany) Impairment in visual 

| recognition of geometric figures in patients with 
_ circumscribed retrorolandic brain lesions. Neuropsycho- 
logia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 311-317.—A dministered 
Gottschaldt’s Embedded Figures Test, the Benton Visual 
Retention Test, and measures of control variables (e.g. 
binocular near acuity and IQ) to 20 patients with left- 
sided and 21 patients with right-sided circumscribed 
. retrorolandic brain lesion (mean age = 48 yrs). Ana- 

lyses of variance demonstrate that aphasics were inferior 
| to left-sided Ss without aphasia. There was no difference 
in the performance of aphasic and right-brain-damaged 
Ss. Visual-spatial disturbance was associated with lesions 
of either hemisphere. It is concluded that the impairment 
of aphasics was not due to language disturbance per se 
nor to severity of brain lesion. Rather, presence of 
зн сша locus of lesion critical for the 
. Performances tested. (French & German s i 

ушыш puer. AU 

- Powers, J. Bradley. (U. Michigan ан 

of lordosis in са rats y en 
Progesterone implants. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 48 
311-325.—Estrogen-primed ovariectomized female rats 
by subcutaneous injection. Ss were tested 2 days later for 
sexual receptivity 6 hrs following bilateral implants of 
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crystalline progesterone or cholesterol combined with a 
subthreshold injection of progesterone administered 
systemically. Cannulae were located in either the medial 
basal hypothalamus (MBH) or the mesencephalic reticu- 
lar formation (MRF) in different groups. Significant 
facilitation of estrous behavior was induced by brain 
progesterone in Ss whose cannulae were located in the 
MBH. Intracerebral progesterone was not effective in Ss 
with MRF cannulae. Within the MBH, the ventromedial 
and arcuate nuclei appeared most responsive to the 
estrus-facilitating actions of progesterone. It is suggested 
that progesterone facilitates lordosis behavior via a 
facilitatory rather than an inhibitory effect on MBH 
neurons. (61 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4524. Racine, Ronald J.; Gartner, John G. & Burnham, 
W. McIntyre. (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Cana- 
da) Epileptiform activity and neural plasticity in limbic 
structures. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 47, 262-268. 
—Stimulated the amygdala in 24 male hooded rats to 
test whether growth of secondary site discharge is based 
on a lasting improvement of transmission between 
primary and secondary sites. The lack of changes in 
potentials evoked by stimulation of sites other than the 
primary focus suggests that the change in transmission 1s 
specific to the pathways directly involved in seizure 
development. The preparation is proposed as a model in 
which relevant units can be localized to study basic 
physical changes underlying neural _plasticity—B. 
Preilowski. 

4525. Rogers, L. J. & Miles, Е. A. (Monash U. 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Centrifugal control of the 
avian retina. V. Effects of lesions of the isthmo-optic 
nucleus on visual behaviour. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 
48, 147-156.—Observed the pecking behavior of domes- 
tic chicks with electrolytic lesions of the isthmo-optic 
nuclei. Food-deprived, lesioned Ss directed a higher 
proportion of their pecks at nonfood objects than ы 
operated controls and also showed an abnormal ba 
cy to persistently peck at food grains with the be | 
closed. Lesioned Ss also responded less readily to yu 
object introduced into their posterior visual field tl E 
did controls. When tested on a food grain vs peb 
discrimination on a floor illuminated with a еки 
board pattern of light and dark, lesioned Ss were oe 
as good as controls in the light areas but performed ¢ Т 
to chance levels in the dark areas. Finde a 
consistent with earlier proposals that the centri ko 
innervation to the avian retina may assist 1n ue oa 
detection of targets and aid visual search in shado 
areas.—Journal summary. 

4526. Ross, Joseph Ё.; Walsh, Linda L. & pur 
Sebastian P. (U. Chicago) Some behavioral е! m 
entorhinal cortex lesions in the albino rat. On Volt 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(0c ie s of 
85(1), 70-81.—Performed 7 experiments on en A Ss 
adult male albino Sprague-Dawley rats (NS ractive 
with lesions in the entorhinal cortex (a) were WEE less 
in a novel open field and in activity wheels, (b) i 
responsive to punishment than controls, and QE i 
complex changes in several avoidance behavio! d x tels 
hyperphagia was observed only when the Кыр at 
ded into the subiculum. Results support the йс 
entorhinal cortex may relay information fr 
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late cortex and olfactory areas to the hippocampus. 


cingu Д 
It is suggested that entorhinal-midbrain connections 
demonstrated in other species may serve important 


functions in the rat. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4527. Schmaltz, Leonard W.; Wolf, Brian P. & Trejo, 
William R. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) FR, DRL, and 
discrimination learning in rats following aspiration 
lesions and penicillin injection into hippocampus. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 17-22. 
—Tested 96 male albino rats on 3 operant tasks: 
auditory discrimination, fixed ratio (FR), and differen- 
tial reinforcement of low rates (DRL) 20 performance. Ss 
were divided into those with bilateral hippocampal 
destruction produced by aspiration, Ss with injections of 
penicillin into hippocampus, Ss with injections of sodium 
sulfadiazine into hippocampus, and controls. Ss with 
penicillin injections were significantly impaired on 
higher FR schedules and DRL 20 performance. Hippo- 
campal destruction produced by aspiration resulted in 
performance superior to conirol Ss on higher FR 
schedules and significantly impaired performance on the 
conie and DRL 20 tasks. A hypothesis 

d upon these be avioral results is offered which 
predicts the. behavioral tasks upon which Ss with 
Penicillin injection to hippocampus are likely to be 
CUM (22 ref. ) —Journal abstract. 

d ы Anthony; Berner, Charles N. & Maul, 
ERDA тоо clyn Coll., City U. New York) Feeding and 
ies в pathways between medial and lateral hypotha- 
5 ШУ п the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
B uo Vol. 85(1), 20—51.— Carried out 3 
2 , using 101 female rats of the CFE strain. 
B i > х 
ролини transections were made at different 
| dorsal-ventral positions in and between the 
оеш hypothalamus (УМН) and lateral hypotha- 
epa Cuts through or just lateral to the VMH 
Ше Шербай and obesity, while cuts through or 
Soon an d rum produced, depending upon their exact 
phagia, mild ү е ден either temporary aphagia-hypo- 
› yperphagia, or no effect. The cuts medial 

to t] 
oM 5 pit not е others, abolished insulin-induced 
thee ca s produced deficits in drinking regulation 
о а according to their exact position. These 
cR cluded hypodipsia, mild hyperdipsia, and 
responses ла ipad ratios, as well as reduced drinking 
tonic sodi оо deprivation, water deprivation, hyper- 
КЕ chloride injections, and polyethylene glycol 
Büstatory т The knife cuts also produced changes in 
sible for 4 TIME The hypothalamic pathways respon- 
КЕ: ese effects are discussed. (54 ref.)—Journal 

4529. Sco 
Characins tt, John W. & Pfaffmann, Carl. (Emory U.) 
ie of responses of lateral hypothalamic 
Rater, oan of the olfactory system. Brain 
Units in a s 2, Vol. 48, 251-264.—Studied responses of 
forebrain DE ventrolateral fasciculus of the medial 
tized rats undle in the lateral hypothalamus of anesthe- 

ingle s electrical and airborne odor stimulation. 

With latend s of the ipsilateral olfactory bulb drove units 
hits of the predominately in the range of 3-30 msec. 

stimulation e lateral hypothalamus also responded to 
similar with airborne odors and with thresholds 
to those of units of the olfactory bulb. Units with 


short latencies to olfactory bulb shock were more likely - 


to respond to airborne odors. Tests with a graded 
intensity series of different odors showed less discrimina- 
tion between odors by hypothalamic units than by 5 of 
19 olfactory bulb units. Fewer than 4% of the hypotha- 
lamic neurons responding to olfactory stimuli were 
suppressed. during odor stimulation in contrast with 
more inhibitory responses observed in the olfactory bulb. 
(16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4530. Shapovalov, A. L; Karamjan, O. A.; Tamarova, 
Z. A. & Kurchavyi, С. С. (Sechenov Inst. of Evolutionary 
Physiology & Biochemistry, Leningrad, USSR) Cerebel- 


lo-rubrospinal effects on hindlimb motoneurons in the | 


monkey. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 47, 49—59.—Studied 
the evoked postsynaptic effects (EPSPs) in lumbar 
motoneurons by stimulation of the interpositus and. red 
nuclei by means of intracellular recordings in the rhesus - 
monkey. Evidence is presented that short-latency EPSPs 
in lumbar motoneurons innervating distal hindlimb 
muscles by stimulation of the interpositus are disynaptic 
and that the Ist synapse in this pathway is in the red 
nuclei. Excitatory and inhibitory pathways more com- 
plex than disynaptic ones also exist between cerebellar 
nuclei and hindlimb motoneurons. Presumably such 
pathways control motoneurons innervating proxima. 
muscle groups.—Journal summary. 

4531. Sieck, Michael H.; Turner, Jeffrey F.; Gordon, 
Barry L. & Struble, Robert G. (U. California, Riverside) 
Some quantitative measures of activity and reactivity in 
rats after selective olfactory lesions. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 71—79.—Compared 60 
male hooded rats with bilateral deafferentation of the 
olfactory bulbs (LBs) or total removal of the bulbs and 
olfactory peduncles (DBs) to 30 sham-operated Ss 
(SHAMs) on several tests. Both lesioned groups were 
more active and defecated more than SHAMs in an open 
field and DBs were more active than LBs. In a straight 
alley under several white noise conditions, spontaneously 
emitted behavior patterns were quantified over а 3-day 

riod. DBs moved farther, faster, and longer than 
SHAMs or LBs and also reared significantly more. 
However, they froze, groomed, and sniffed less. SHAMs 
and LBs were similar on all measures except sniffing 
where SHAMS sniffed more, Nevertheless, LB scores on 
most measures fell between SHAM and DB extremes. In 


addition to these 


sensitivity experiment 
thresholds in both satiated and 
However, DBs made exaggerated responses to shock in 
both conditions. Results are 
possible interactions between lesion induced reactivity 
changes and olfactory cues. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4532. Siegel Allen; Chabora, John & Troiano, 
Raymond. (New Jersey Medical School, Newark) Effects 
of electrical stimulation of the pyriform cortex upon 
hypothalamically-elicited aggression in the cat. Brain 
Research, 1972, Vol. 47, 497-500.—Results indicate the 
involvement of the pyriform cortex in the regulation of 


hypothalamically-elicited attack behavior in the cat. 
amus is 


Data also suggest that control over the hypothal: 
mediated by а functional pathway passing in a caudal 
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direction through the medial portion of the prepyriform 
- and periamygdaloid cortex. 
4533. Sierra, G.; Асийа, C.; Otero, J. & Dominguez, 
R. (U. Santiago, Medical School, Santiago de Compos- 
_ tela, Spain) Simultaneous stimulation of limbic system 
structures. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 47, 113-125. 
—Assessed the effect of single and simultaneous stimula- 
- tion of pairs of limbic nuclei in chronic cats. Sites of 
_ stimulation were the nuclear subdivisions of the amygda- 
- la, septum, and hippocampus. Behavioral, motor, and 
EKG responses were observed. There was a separation 
of the zones where single stimulation results in bradycar- 
dia and tachycardia. Simultaneous stimulation of the 
“septum with the corticomedial complex or the area 
amygdaloidea anterior provoked an inhibition of motor 
ог behavioral responses induced by individual stimula- 
- tion of the corticomedial complex and the area amygdal- 
oidea anterior. Inhibition of the EKG modifications 
“induced by stimulation of the area amygdaloidea 
anterior and the anterior part of the nucleus medialis was 
also observed upon concurrent stimulation of the 
septum. (28 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4534. Spehlmann, R. & Daniels, James C. (North west- 
ern U.) The effects of reticular stimulation on the firing 
~ rate of neurons in the pericruciate cortex of cats. Brain 
- Research, 1972, Vol. 48, 370-374.— While the mesence- 
phalic reticular formation (MRF) is commonly accepted 
to be of great importance in the regulation of cerebral 
excitability, there are contradicting data on the effects on 
the motor cortex of repetitive electrical stimulation of 
this structure. The effects of MRF stimulation, with 
pulse trains of moderate intensity and different duration, 
On the neurons of the sensorimotor cortex of cats 
prepared as encephale isolé were studied. The usefulness 
of computation of histograms of the neuronal firing is 
. Stressed in respect to facilitating the recognition of the 
complex nature of the entire pattern of the responses of a 
given neuron.—U. A. Preilowski. 

4535. Spehlmann, В. & Downes, Kathleen. (Veterans 
Administration Research Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) The 
effects of reticular stimulation on the responses of 
neurons in the pericruciate cortex of cats to thalamic, 
transcallosal and pyramidal stimulation. Brain Research, 
1972, Vol. 48, 375-379. 

4536. Srebro, В. (Inst. of Physiology, Bergen, Nor- 
Way) Retention of successive position reversals in rats 
with septal and fronto-polar lesions. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 103-105.—Gave 8 succes- 
Sive position reversals preoperatively to male Wistar 
Nencki Strain rats to establish position reversal sets. 6 Ss 
received septal lesions, 6 fronto-polar cortex ablations, 
_ and 6 normals served as a control group. During a series 

of 8 ‘Postoperative reversals, Ss with septal lesions 
committed significantly more errors and approach errors 


4537. Stahl, Jeanne M. & Ellen, Paul. (Georgia State 
о 2M P ee and reasoning анаар, іп {һе 
rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 629-638. Conducted enr 

in 14 male Long-Evans 
rmance deficit on a task 
lated sensory experiences. 
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Neither cingulate nor midline thalamic lesions (N=7 
Ss) had a comparable effect. The deficit in performance 
by Ss with septal lesions could not be accounted for in 
terms of an increase in perseverative tendencies, Preoper- 
ative experience, although not facilitating Teasoning 
performance in septal Ss, did affect the kinds of errors on 
the task. 2 possible bases for the observed reasoning 
deficit are suggested: a failure to attend to relevant 
stimulus aspects resulting from heightened exploratory 
tendencies or a loss of recent memory. (30 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4538. Stamm, John S. & Rosen, Steven C. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) The locus and crucial time of 
implication of prefrontal cortex in the delayed response 
task. In K. H. Pribram & A. R. Luria (Eds.), Psychophy- 
siology of the frontal lobes. New York, N.Y.: Academic 
Press, 1973. xii, 332 p. $19.95.—Investigated behavioral 
deficits in monkeys after symmetrical implantation of 
electrodes in both hemispheres and stimulation of either 
prefrontal cortex. Results suggest that 2 functional 
components of the cortex may be identified: processes at 
the onset of delay and those following the response. (15 
ref.) 

4539. Stevens, Robin. (U. Nottingham, England) 
Probability discrimination learning in hippocampectom- 
ized rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 
1023-1027.— Trained male Wistar albino rats (N = 35) 
with hippocampal lesions, neocortical lesions, or no 
lesions (controls) on a spatial probability discrimination 
task where one side of a Tmaze was reinforced on 70% of 
the trials and the other side on the remaining 30% of the 
trials. Training was to a criterion of 39 correct trials out 
of 40 using a noncorrection procedure. There was = 
difference between the learning rate of controls and $ 
with neocortical lesions, but Ss with hippocampal lesa 
learned the discrimination more rapidly than the Шу 
groups. Results indicate that the hippocampus oe a 
function as a stimulus gating system but is p S 
concerned in the selection and d of hypothes 
i.e., central-set). (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

S 4540. но David L3 Birt, Dorwin & Toe 5 
C. (Indiana U.) Visual receptive-field characteristi d 
superior colliculus neurons after cortical lesions 10) 
rabbit. Vision Research, 1973(Oct) Vol. ( d 
1965-1977.— Classified the responses of 146 ee 
recorded from the superior colliculus of Dutch ed by 
rabbits as belonging to 1 of 8 groups as улы aid 
the spatial configuration of their receptive le GI d 
their trigger features. 70 of these neurons were = iid 
from Ss prepared by ablation of cortex eed eal i 
known visual areas. This operation did not pro feature. 
loss of any receptive field class or trigger 33 ref.) 
(French, German, & Russian summaries) ( 
—Journal summary. n, 

4541. Stone, Т. w. (Marischal Coll., U. Ave id 
Scotland) Strychnine, morphine and ewe 
pression. Life Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 132), Tct 
—Applied strychnine by microiontophoresis amid 
the cerebral cortex of male hooded rats. On РУ шыш 
tract cells no blockade of the suspected neuro vryptam- 
ters noradrenaline, acetylcholine, or mo: 35% of 
ine was seen, but on nonpyramidal tract се 


ine were revel 
depressant responses to 5-hydroxytryptamine Wi 
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sibly antagonised by ‘strychnine. Morphine was tested 
similarly and did not interact with 5-hydroxytryptamine 
or noradrenaline. ( 28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4542. Szabó, Imre & Milner, Peter M. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Self-stimulation in rats: Tip 
alignment influences the effectiveness of bipolar 
electrodes. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 48, 243-250. 
—Bipolar electrodes implanted in the posterior hypotha- 
Jamus and ventral tegmentum of midbrain stimulate the 
reinforcement system more effectively when their tips are 
aligned in the medio-le eral direction than when these 
are aligned anteroposteriorly. This could in part explain 
the response variability in intracranial self-stimulation 
experiments. The current probably stimulates the teg- 
mental cells and the lateral hypothalamic path neurons 
of the medial forebrain bundle with dendritic fields in 
the coronal plane, and anodal block prevents the sagittal 
propagation of rewarding impulses in the axons of these 
cells.—Journal summary. 

4543. Taub, Edward; Perrella, Philip & Barro, Gilbert. 
(Inst. for Behavioral Research, Silver Spring, Md.) 
Behavioral development after forelimb deafferentation 
on day of birth in monkeys with and without blinding. 
Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 181(4103), 959-960.—1 baboon 
and 3 rhesus monkeys underwent somatosensory deaffer- 
entation of both forelimbs shortly after birth. Ambula- 
tion, climbing, and reaching toward objects developed 
spontaneously in each case. Thumb-forefinger prehen- 
sion could be trained by operant shaping methods. 2 
infants deafferented at birth and blinded by eyelid 
closure were retarded in motor development by only 1-2 
wks, Results indicate that topographic sensory feedback 
К autogenetic spinal reflexes are not necessary after 

irth for the development of most types of movement 
performed by the forelimb musculature in monkeys. 
—Journal abstract. 

EM Trepakov, V. V. (Lomonosov State U., Lab. of 
не Physiology & Evolution of Analyzers, 
age ою USSR) Organization of inhibitory unit respon- 
Bow piros primordial hippocampus. Neuroscience & 
NU Physiology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(2) 139-143. 
E А D Died frogs (Rana temporaria) with succinylcho- 
ae In ibitory unit responses of the primordial hippo- 
inputs to electrical stimulation of different afferent 
Rent cs investigated by intracellular recordings. 
SB аре: of the cell resting potential were 
thei reco ae passing a hyperpolarizing current through 
ponsible f ing microelectrode. Inhibitory synapses. res- 
у т generation of inhibitory posisynaptic poten- 
UN ed from different afferent inputs had different 
the fro ons. A system of direct inhibition was found in 
E eral hippocampus. In some cases the 
could be + neurons which can be classed as inhibitory 

dois redet. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

S v elikaya; R. R. (Ukrainian SSR Academy of 
[Synaptic ogomoletz Inst. of Physiology, Kiev, USSR) 
in the vi Seonization of neuronal background activity 
SSSR оа cortex.] (Russ) Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal 
esthetized (eb), Vol. 58(2), 150-157.—In 123 unan- 

pression E bits, experiments with stimulation and 
phalic о the lateral geniculate body and mesence- 
activit icular formation showed that background 

Y of cortical neurons was determined mainly by 
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specific and nonspecific afferentation. Impulses from the 
lateral geniculate body seemed to induce background 
activity of cortical neurons while the mesencephalic 
reticular formation modulated this activity. (22 ref.) 
—English summary. 4 : 

4546. Vielmo, Darci A. (U. Federal do Rio Grande do 
Sul, Porto Alegre, Brazil) [A morphological study of the 
neuroglia of hypoglossal nuclei after experimental 
neural section in dogs.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 36(1), 23-40.—Studied the neuroglia of the hypo- 
glossal nerve nuclei after nerve section in 10 young dogs 
of different ages and species. The postsurgical period 
lasted from 5-103 days. Differences in the glial architec- 
ture were found among controls and experimentals in the 
25 initial days, but this difference disappeared complete- 
ly between Days 50-103. (15 ref.)—English summary. 

4547. Volokhov, A. A. & Shimko, I. A. (USSR 
Sciences, Brain Inst., Lab. of 
Comparative Ontogeny of the Nervous System, Moscow) 
Role of muscle afferent activation on cortical evoked 
potentials triggering in young rabbits. Neuroscience & 
Behavioral Physiology, 
—Attempted to identify the peripheral triggering mecha- 


response could be recorded from Day 1 and a polysynap- 
tic response from Day 5 in the spinal reflex arc of the 
forelimbs. The amplitude of the direct nerve response 
and of the mono- and polysynaptic reflexes showed a 
steady increase from birth and reached adult levels at 
Days 15-17. The positive-negative wave PR was produ- 
ced at Days 1-5 by stimulation above the threshold and 
was due-to Group II muscle afferent activation. The 
monophasic negative wave PR to Group I muscle 
afferent fiber activation occurred at Days 6—7. Findings 
suggest that both PR components in the central 
structures of the proprioceptive system were due to 
earlier functional maturation of the high- rather than 
low-threshold muscle afferents. (40 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

4548. Wada, Juhn A. & Sato, M. (U. British 
Columbia, Faculty of Medicine, Kinsmen Lab. of 
Neurological Research, Vancouver, Canada) Direc- 
tedness of defensive emotional behavior and motivation 
for  aversive learning. Experimental Neurology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 40(2), 445-456.— Selected 35 out of 88 
electrode sites within the anterior hypothalamus of 11 
cats on the basis of producing a defensive emotional 
behavior pattern including hissing. Measurement of the 
hissing threshold provided a reliable indication of the 
degree of hypothalamic emotional (defensive) excitabili- 
ty. The hissing threshold of the test S confronting the 
aggression-displaying S showed a considerable intra-S 
variation as to the presence or absence, as well as degree, 


of its change (decrease) depending on the site of the 


stimulation. Since this event-locked decrease of the 
hissing threshold did not occur by the mere introduction 
of the conditioning S, but only when the latter displayed 
aggression, it is considered to reflect some aspects of the 
subtle processes involved in defensive emotional reactivi- 
ty specifically directed toward the latter. There was no 
specific correlation between the degree of defensive 
emotional reactivity and aversive learning obtained with 
the threshold hypothalamic stimulation required to 
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produce hissing at the same electrode site as the UCS. 
Я Obviously, the motivational role involved іп aversive 
learning is influenced by the quality and not the quantity 
of the emotion. It is suggested that directedness of 
emotional (defensive) behavior and motivation for 
learning reflect primarily unrelated facets of hypotha- 
lamically induced emotional behavior.—Journal abstract. 

4549. Wagener, John W. (Mary Baldwin Coll.) Self- 
stimulation of preoptic and lateral hypothalamus during 
behavioral thermoregulation in the albino rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
84(3), 652-660.—Explored self-stimulating behavior in 5 
male albino rats under ambient temperatures of 2, 12, 25, 
and 35*C while radiant-heat reinforcement was concur- 
rently available. Preoptic self-stimulation was accompan- 
ied by hypothermia even at neutral temperatures, and in 
the cold, preoptic self-stimulation behavior was main- 
tained alternating with the use of the heat-lamp lever. 
Conversely, self-stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus 
“produced hyperthermia at neutral temperatures. In the 
- cold, lateral hypothalamic self-stimulation was suppres- 
— sed, although maintained sufficiently to preserve normal 
_ body temperatures without use of the heat lamp. High- 
temperature stress suppressed both preoptic and lateral 
hypothalamic self-stimulation. The interpretation. sug- 
Bests that electrical stimulation of the preoptic area 
signals a pseudowarmth state which results in activation 
of heat-loss mechanisms. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4550. Walker, Don W. & Means, Larry W. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Gainesville, Fla.) Single-alterna- 
tion performance in rats with hippocampal lesions: 
Disruption by an irrelevant task interposed during the 
intertrial interval. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
9(1), 93-104.— Trained 10 male Long-Evans hooded rats 
with bilateral hippocampal or cortical lesions and 6 
normal controls to asymptotic performance on a go-no- 
Bo, single alternation, operant task and subsequently 
tested them for performance on the go-no-go task with а 
continuous reinforcement task interposed during the 
intertríal interval (ITI). While the 3 groups did not differ 
on the original acquisition, Ss with hippocampal lesions 
were more disrupted by the introduction of the ITI task 
than were the controls or Ss with cortical lesions. Results 
support the hypothesis that animals with hippocampal 
lesions are susceptible to shifts in attention to salient, 
irrelevant stimuli which result in short-term memory 
deficits.—Journal abstract. 


. ment of long-term retention in rats. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 9(2), 227-234.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments in which a total of 243 male Wistar rats were given 
l-tríal passive avoidance training. Ss were then injected 
via intrahippocampal cannulae with scopolamine or 

Ss showed little retention 5, 


t retention after 1 or 3 days. 
Saline controls Showed retention after al 
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— Compared 4 feral squirrel monkeys with unilateral 
lesions in the midbrain reticular formation to 5 controls 
in their performance on a delayed-response task and а 
visual pattern discrimination. Nystagmus, adduction of 
limbs, and lack of visual Tesponsivity were noted a few 
days after the lesion was made, but these symptoms were 
transient and were not seen during delayed Tesponse 
testing. Lesioned Ss had delayed response deficits when 
the baited food well was contralateral to the lesion and 
responses were delayed 10 sec or longer. They did not 
differ significantly from controls on the delayed response 
task when the baited food well was ipsilateral to the 
lesion or in learning the visual pattern discrimination, 
The delayed response task presumably measured the 
ability to maintain orienting responses, overtly or 
covertly, during the delay interval. Findings suggest that 
the midbrain reticular formation facilitates orienting 
responses over long delays. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4553. Wright, J. J. (St. George's Hosp. Medical 
School, U. London, England) Unilateral pleasure-center 
stimulation in split-brain cats. Experimental Neurology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 40(2), 278-285.—Chronically implanted 
each of 2 male and 3 female split-brain cats with 3 
bipolar stimulating electrodes. Unilateral bipolar stimu- 
lation at 7 positively reinforcing sites ranging from the 
ventral mesencephalic reticular formation to the preoptic 
region reinforced pattern discrimination learning in both 
hemispheres. The training method used permitted simul- 
taneous presentation of discriminanda to both hemis- 
pheres. The separated hemispheres were subsequently 
tested individually for establishment of learning: in most 
cases, learning had occurred in both hemispheres. 
Monocular training showed reinforcement of benag 
can be produced in both hemispheres at every electrode 
site tested. It is concluded that unilateral pleasure cun. 
stimulation may exert a bilateral central effect via Ше 
and crossed projections from the brainstem.—Journa 
abstract. ine D. (U 
4554. Wyrwicka, Wanda & Clemente, Carmine D. of 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Accept 
high concentration saccharin solutions by cats p 
hypothalamic ^ lesions. _ Experimental B 
1973(Aug), Vol. 40(2), 367-376.—Bilaterally ps 
20 cats with monopolar electrodes in the pe dof 
lateral, or rostral hypothalamus. Ss were then аара Rl 
water and trained to leverpress to obtain distille еи 
ог а saccharin solution. Ss initially preferred M H 
solution over distilled water, but when concentra n e 
saccharin in solution was higher than 20506 Н 
refused to accept it and drank only Mc implan- 
Bilateral hypothalamic lesions made through t ccharin 
ted electrodes resulted in acceptance of ШОШ à 
solutions of high concentrations (5-720) a distilled 
considerable decrease in the intake of er during 
water and saccharin solution was ое ct was 
several weeks after lesions. The strongest ко dial 
found in those cases in which lesions involve d 
forebrain bundle, zona incerta, and fields of Роге: 
ref.)—Journal abstract. ical 
1555. Zilov, V. G. (Sechenov First Moscow M 
Inst, USSR) Effect of sensorimotor cortex co Я 
mesencephalic reticular neurons. Neue —Extrà- 
vioral Physiology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 103-108- 
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cellularly investigated spontaneous activity of neurons of 
the mesencephalic reticular formation (MRF) and their 
response to stimulation of lateral hypothalamic zones 
(LH) and the sciatic nerve (SN) in acute experiments on 
cats under pentobarbital anesthesia. Local cooling of 
cortical sensorimotor area I (SMI) ipsilateral relative to 
the recorded MRF neurons was accompanied by a 
reduced spontaneous activity level (11% of MRF 
neurons responding to stimulation of LH and SN). In 
some cases responses of MRF neurons to stimulation of 
LH and SN were altered by cooling SMI, even though 
local cooling was not accompanied by changes in 
spontaneous activity of the MRF neurons. (28 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4556. Zola, Stuart M. & Mahut, Helen. (Northeastern 
U.) Paradoxical facilitation of object reversal learning 
after transection of the fornix in monkeys. Neuropsycho- 
logia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 271-284.—Compared the 
performance of rhesus monkeys with fornix transections 
and normal controls (п = 8) on an object discrimina- 
tion task in the tactual and visual modalities. Operated 
Ss obtained normal learning scores in the tactual mode 
and performed significantly better than controls in the 
visual mode. While the reasons for this facilitation of 
performance remain unclear, a learning deficit seems 
unlikely. Results are discussed in the light of previous 
experimental evidence on the effects of damage to the 
hippocampal formation on visual and tactual reversal 
learning in monkeys and other species. (French & 
German summaries) (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects 


4557. Adams, P. M. (U. Texas, Medical School, 
Galveston) The effects of cholinolytic drugs and 
tholinesterase blockade on deprivation based activity 
M appetitive behavior. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Sep), 
VOL 120). 825-833. Studied the effects of scopolamine 
( S. (125-1.0 mg/kg) methscopolamine bromide 
125-10 mg/kg), physostigmine sulphate (05-4 
mg/kg), neostigmine bromide (025-2 mg/kg), and 
ana on 24 male albino rats under different states of 
| pn Both cholinolytics were effective in reducing 
dis evel of spontaneous activity and the amount of food 
aan under all dose levels regardless of the deprivation 
ea ition. Water intake was differentially affected by the 
dA action of the cholinolytics. Wheel activity was 
еа under both acetylcholinesterase (AChE) 
affect ч With the extent of the reduction significantly 
Reduce 1 by the deprivation condition. AChE reduction 
deprive food intake and increased water intake with the 
роп state differentiating the magnitude of the 
eviden or physostigmine vs neostigmine. Results provide 
rd ce for the cholinergic modulation, at the central 
Epp. рое level, of consummatory behaviors and 
und hor t is concluded that the effects of cholinolytics 
choline E inhibitors are largely the result of peripheral 
АСУ] үс тесерїог site changes in the use of available 

te В oline. (28 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

0125: Babbini, M.; Gaiardi, M. & Bartoletti, М. (О. 
and С Inst. of Pharmacology, Italy) Some behavioral 
compari effects of new analgesic agent (viminol) in 

Enn With morphine in rats. European Journal of 
the 1acology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 230), 137-146— Studied 
fhavioral effects of a new central analgesic agent, 


viminol, in male Sprague-Dawley albino rats using - 
locomotor activity tests, operant behavior maintained by — 
different food-reinforced schedules, and other Geller- 
type behavior. The effects of viminol on the mean 
amplitude and frequency of the EEG were also investiga- 
ted by means of a prolonged recording technique and the 
aid of an electronic integrator. In all cases morphine was _ 
employed for comparison. Viminol had a behavioral 
profile fairly close to that of morphine. However, unlike 
other opiates (e.g, methadone and meperidine), it did 
not induce the characteristic effects upon activity when 
substituted for morphine in chronically treated Ss. This 
could suggest that the drug might have a low addiction 
liability. Viminol, like morphine, causes an increase in 
the mean amplitude and a decrease in the mean 
frequency of the EEG which are dose independent. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4559. Banerjee, U. & Lin, Geh Sooi. (U. Malaya, 
Medical School, Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia) On the 
mechanism of central action of amphetamine: The role — 
of catecholamines. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Oct), Vol. — 
12(10), 917-931.—Studied the effects of amphetamine on — 
the spontaneous motor activity and other behavior in 
aggregated Swiss albino mice using a modified jiggle — 
cage. Amphetamine alone (2.5, 7.5, and 10 mg/kg) 
produced a fairly dose-dependent increase in sponta- 4 
neous motor activity, excitatory behaviors, and mortali- 
ty. The effects were almost totally abolished after 
pretreatment with a-methyl tyrosine but could be 
restored temporarily by pretreatment with levodopa. 
Multiple-dose pretreatments with reserpine and: a-me- 
thyl-meta-tyrosine, singly or in combination, somewhat 
reduced but did not abolish the effects of amphetamine 
(at 8 hrs) and invariably augmented these at longer 
intervals (16 hrs), especially after combined pretreat- 
ments. Adrenergic blockers were used to block these 
augmented amphetamine effects. Chlorpromazine totally 
suppressed all amphetamine effects, whereas phenoxy- 
benzamine blocked the hyperexcitability, aggressiveness, 
and mortality but not the spontaneous motor activity. 
Results are discussed with relevance to the possible roles 
of noradrenaline and dopamine in mediating amphetam- 
ine-induced behavior as observed in these experiments 
designed for depletion, repletion and blockade of 
endogenous catecholamines. (78 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4560. Barkov, М. К. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Lab. of Pharmacology of the Nervous System, 
Moscow) Effect of neuroleptics on aggressive behavior. 
Neuroscience & Behavioral Physiology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
6(2), 119-121.—Studied the effects of chlorpromazine, 
trifluoperazine, perphenazine, and carbidine (a Soviet 
preparation) on provoked and unprovoked aggression in 
mice, rats, rabbits, cats, and monkeys. Carbidine was 
most effective in suppressing both forms of aggression. 
In studies with rhesus monkeys, green guenons, and 
Anubis baboons, trifluoperazine and carbidine were 
effective in reducing unprovoked aggressiveness as 
compared to chlorpromazine and perphenazine which 
appeared to have a sedative rather than antiaggressive 
effect.—S. Knapp. 

4561. Barratt, Ernest 
Texas, Medical Branch, 
veston) Chronic marijuana usage 


S. & Adams, Perrie M. (U. 
Behavioral Science Lab., Gal- 
and sleep-wakefulness 
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= changes did not 
- period. (26 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


cycles in cats. Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(3), 
207-214.—Administered marihuana to 6 cats daily for 
180 days. Baseline predrug sleep-wakefulness periods 


- were established for all Ss who were also observed for a 


40-day postdrug period. A decrease in slow-wave sleep 
and an increase in drowsy-light sleep occurred during the 
180-day drug period and continued through the 40-day 


_ postdrug period. Although there were changes in both 


REM sleep and awake time during the drug period, these 
persist during the 40-day postdrug 


4562. Barry, Herbert. (U. Pittsburgh, School of 
Pharmacy) Motivational and cognitive effects of alco- 


- hol. Journal of Safety Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 


200-221.—A review of the literature indicates that the 
contrasting depressant and disinhibitory effects of 
alcohol both can cause highway accidents. The depres- 
Sant effect involves the motivational components of 
sedation and self-destructiveness and the cognitive 


| components of memory loss and learning deficit. These 
- give rise to inattention ог fatigue; typical consequences 
are driving off the road or into 


an obstacle during 


- routine driving and insufficient response to an emergen- 


су. The disinhibitory effect involves the motivational 
components of decreased fear and increased asserti- 
veness and the cognitive components of impairment of 
self-criticism and dissociation from sober habits. These 
give rise to risk-taking or disorganization; typical 
Consequences are speeding or risky maneuvers during 
routine driving and loss of control in an emergency. 
Although each motivational and cognitive component 


_ can be isolated conceptually and to some degree in 


laboratory research, several components are involved 
together in most highway accidents. (59 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4563. Bhagat, B. & Wheeler, Nancy. (St. Louis LES 
Medical School) Effect of amphetamine on the swim- 
ming endurance of rats. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 12(7, 711-713.—Found that low doses (1.25-5 
mg/kg) of dextro- and levamphetamine were ineffective 
in influencing the swimming time of rats to exhaustion. 
Higher doses of amphetamine (10-20 mg/kg), however, 
increased significantly the swimming time; both isomers 
Were equipotent in enhancing the swimming time. 
Racemic amphetamine also caused improvement in the 
Swimming endurance but its effect was slightly less than 


that elicited by either of the 2 isomers. (17 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 


4564. Bhargava, Hemendra N.; Afifi, Abdel-Halim & 
E. Leong. (U. California, Medical School, San 
тапсіѕсо) 
phine antinociception and tolerance development in the 
rat. Biochemical. Pharmacology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(21), 
Sprague-Dawley rats intra- 
Xydopamine 
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indicate that the analgesic effects of morphine are 
antagonized by 6-HODA. It is concluded that the 
extreme and protracted withdrawal Tesponse in Ss 
treated with 6-HODA is of considerable interest: —J, 
Canady. 

4565. Blizard, David & Denef, Carl. (Rockefeller 0, 
New York, N.Y.) Neonatal androgen effects on ореп- 
field activity and sexual behavior in the female rat: The 
modifying influence of ovarian secretions during devel- 
opment. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 
65-69.—Compared the behaviors of female Wistar Tats 
gonadectomized either at birth or in adult life (102 days), 
In Ss ovariectomized at birth, treatment with 100 ug 
testosterone propionate (TP) at 4 days of age resulted in 
а significant decrease of open-field activity at 128 days of 
age. This effect persisted at 147 days following daily 
estradiol benzoate (EB) treatment. However, the presen- 
ce of ovaries during development (up to 102 days) was 
found to obscure the effect of neonatal TP on open-field 
activity. The inhibitory effect of neonatal TP on female 
sexual behavior was also significantly reduced by ‘the 
presence of ovaries during development. It is possible 
that the observed phenomenon is related to known 
parallel changes in steroid metabolism. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4566. Boggan, William O. (U. Chicago) Psychoactive 
compounds and audiogenic seizure susceptibility. Life 
Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(2), 151-159.—Compared the 
effects of several psychoactive compounds on experi- 
mental convulsions, a phenomenon that has been he 
an index of CNS excitability. In experiments wil 
C57B6, C57BL/6, C57BL/6-S, and DBA/2 mice, ШЕ 
peritoneally administered LSD, mescaline, dextro- n 
levoamphetamine, cocaine, and morphine Mat 
effective in blocking audiogenic seizure suscepti AGN 
None of the compounds were effective in Босар i 
priming of the nonsusceptible DBA/2 Ss. iur ү, К 
finding differentiates these compounds from A y 
drocannabinol which has been previously reporte 
block priming.—Journal abstract. ne & 

4567. Borbély, Alexander A.; Huston, Josep a 
Waser, Peter С. (U. Zurich, Inst. of Ph Бу, 
Switzerland) Physiological and behavioral effec en 
parachlorophenylalanine in the rat. Psycho i 
gia, 1973, Vol. 31(2), 131—142.—U sed telemetric mde 
to investigate the effect of parachlorophenyl logical 
(PCPA mg/kg intraperitoneally) on several physi le CNS 
and behavioral parameters in 11 unrestrained mal КЫ 
COBS rats. Body temperature did not change ME 
exception of an immediate and short-lasting ke were 
after drug injection. Food and water Ee 
maximally depressed on the day following drug sequent 
tration, and recovered gradually during the Mer 
days, drinking more rapidly than feeding. С e ret 
potentials recorded from the auditory cortex an mU 
colliculus maintained their typical Men that 
synchronized and desynchronized sleep in ied {ЕШ 
PCPA does not produce a qualitative change Г wis 
stages. A short-lasting increase of the рон rofoun 
observed after drug injection. PCPA exerte jos li 
changes on motor activity. The activity drm motor 
periods was significantly increased. Howe Ex than in 
behavior was alerted more in its temporal patte 
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intensity, especially during the dark periods. The 
circadian rhythms of feeding, drinking, and motor 
activity were attenuated. Since the time-course of these 
changes corresponds to that known for serotonin 
depletion in the brain, serotoninergic neuronal mecha- 
nisms may play а major role in the organization of 
behavioral rhythms. ( 23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4568. Braun, J. Jay & Snyder, Daniel R. (Yale U.) 
Taste aversions and acute methyl mercury poisoning in 
rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
1(6-А), 419-420.—Injected male strain DA rats (either 
intraperitoneally or iv) with methyl mercuric chloride (5 
mg/kg) after exposing them to the taste of saccharin. Ss 
rejected saccharin on subsequent days to a significantly 
greater extent than either Ss poisoned following plain 
water or those injected with normal saline following 
saccharin exposure. Intraperitoneal injections caused 
nonspecific reduction of fluid intake in addition to the 
specific rejection of saccharin, and iv injections were not 
accompanied by nonspecific effects. Results add methyl 
mercuric chloride to the expanding list of substances that 
are effective unconditioned aversive stimuli for learned 
taste aversions and testify to the sensitivity and potential 
utility of the taste aversion technique for studying the 
effects of acute exposure to this chemical.—Journal 
abstract. 

4569. Burnet, Barrie; Connolly, Kevin & Harrison, 
Brian, (U. Sheffield, England) Phenocopies of pigmen- 
tary and behavioral effects of the yellow mutant in 
drosophila induced by a-dimethyltyrosine. Science, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 181(4104), 1059-1060.—Found that a- 
dimethyltyrosine induced a phenocopy of the body color 
Mutant “yellow” when fed to larvae of an inbred 
Amherst wild-type strain of Drosophila melanogaster. The 
rene also induced changes in male courtship 
‘i Te (especially wing vibration) which were similar 
$ e effects of the mutant gene. No yellow-bodied flies 
We үа with the Pacific wild-type strain indicating 
EE a € compound is genotype-dependent. It is sugges- 
m at, since tyrosine is the common precursor of both 
i ы pigment and of catecholamines, that the 
| OW" gene may be involved in both of these areas. 
—Journal abstract. 

А ы i Burov, Yu. V. & Speranskaya, N. Р. (Pharmacol- 
Tee 3 Nervous System Lab., AMS Pharmacology 
subst oscow, USSR) [The effect of psychotropic 
jobs on one form of intraspecific relation.] (Russ) 
266-26 Стра i Toksikologiya, 1973(May), Vol. 36(3). 
UE крш оше experiments on 27 male white rats, 
ot 2 ES ап 5 initially learned to remain in the brighter 
$ te 5 that permitted a view of a 2nd S. When the Ist 
i Hea the brighter cell (Cell I) the 2nd S was allowed 
cell (C i normally but when the Ist S entered the dim 
the tloo 2) the 2nd received an electric shock through 
CER А series of psychotropic substances—including 
peridol ay triftazine (trifluoperazine), haloperidol, tri- 
Were int roperidol, benactyzine, and amphetamine— 
Vioust Toduced intraperitoneally into Ss that had pre- 
of ре! in Cell I for at least 3 out of the 5 min 
Positive ae The effect of the drugs was regarded as 
ran b S then spent over 3 min out of the 5 in Cell 2. 
mm. tees disrupted the avoidance reaction in signifi- 
У lower doses than needed to disturb other 
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responses. Neuroleptics derived from butyrophenone 
had little effect on this form of intraspecific relation. 
(English summary)—A. G. Pook. 

4571. Caille, E. J. (Center for Study & Applied | 
Psychological Research, Toulon, France) [Action of the 
trimebutine on the vigilance and the sleep of the young 
adult.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 46), — 
1189—1194.— Discusses the effect of trimebutine (Debri- - 
dat) on the young adult. Daily oral doses of 300 - 
mg—prescribed 10 days for 15 normal 19-25 yr olds and - 
21 days for 4 other Ss—induced the following modifica- 
tions: (a) no decrement in psychomotricity and cognitive 
processes, and (b) no modification in slow and rapid 
stages of sleep (periodicity of REM was slightly 
accelerated). Mild irritability was noted by some Ss. - 
—English summary. is 

4572. Caille, E. J. (Center for Study & Applied — 
Psychological Research, Toulon, France) [Effect of a 
new psychostimulant on vigilance, sleep and mood.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(6), 1155-1158. 
— Treated 4 groups of 2 volunteers each for 6 wks with 
daily doses of 750-mg Debrumyl. Results indicate no 
significant effect on heart rhythm during sleep or waking _ 
states, (b) no effect on cerebral electrogenesis, (c) 
improved vision in Ss in a depressed state, and (d) 
improved mental calculation in nondeprived Ss. It is 
concluded that use of this drug can be recommended for 
normal Ss.—C. Kokkinis. 

4573. Cappell, Howard & LeBlanc, A. E. (Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Pun- 
ishment of saccharin drinking by amphetamine in rats 
and its reversal by chlordiazepoxide. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 
97—104.— Demonstrates, in а conditioned taste-aversion 
paradigm, that doses of dextroamphetamine which are 
intravenously self-administered by rats may punish 
saccharin drinking. Ss were male Wistar rats. In Exp I 
(n = 42), single-trial, dose-related aversion was shown. 
Aversion was not antagonized by chlorpromazine. Exp II 
(n = 32) demonstrated dose-related acquisition of taste 
aversion with repeated administration of very low 
amphetamine doses. In Exp II (n = 18), drug-induced 
saccharin aversion was reversed by chlordiazepoxide; 
this action paralleled the action of chlordiazepoxide in 
numerous other aversive-conditioning situations. Exp IV 
(n = 30) ruled out the possibility that depression of 
saccharin drinking was due to a direct pharmacological 
action of the drug and not to learned saccharin 
avoidance. Results indicate that the reinforcing action of 
amphetamine depends on the response with which its 
effects are correlated, (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4574. Cardinali, Daniel P.; Nagle, Carlos A. & Rosner, 
Jorge M. Uptake and effects of melatonin on the 
synthesis of proteins by the rat cerebral cortex. Life 
Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(7), 823-833.—Found that 
slices of male Wistar rat parietal cerebral cortex took up 
and retained [? Н] melatonin up to a tissue concentration 
about 4-fold to that present in the incubation medium. 
This phenomenon was time-dependent, maxima being 
observed after 180-min incubations. 80-93% of the 
radioactivity present in the cerebral cortex slices was 
chromatographically identified as melatonin. Even at the 
highest melatonin concentration that could be dissolved 
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in the incubation media, a constant proportion of [> Н] 
melatonin was bound to cortical slices, indicating that 
within this concentration range, melatonin binding is 
independent of its concentration. Melatonin effects on 
= protein synthesis in the rat cerebral cortex were investi- 
~ gated by studying the incorporation of [? Н] levoleucine 
_ into proteins in cerebral cortex of rats injected subcuta- 
neously with 10 or 100 ug/day of melatonin for 5-10 
_ days. Both treatments caused leucine incorporation into 
| proteins to increase significantly by 50-60%. (19 ref.) 
= —Journal abstract. 

4575. Chamove, Arnold S. & Harlow, Harry F. (U. 
Stirling, Primate Unit, Scotland) Avoidance learning in 
phenylketonuric monkeys. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 605—612. 
. —Compared 16 rhesus monkeys fed damagingly high 
- levels of phenylalanine when young (phenylketonuric 
. monkeys—PKUs) with 16 controls on shuttle-box shock 
avoidance. Results demonstrate that punishing intertrial 
crosses (ITCs) early in acquisition produced in PKUs 
subsequent deterioration in avoiding the shock both of 
_ the CS and of the ITC. CS errors tended to follow other 
- errors, suggesting increased emotionality in the more 

complicated discrimination. Subsequent extinction, com- 

pound discrimination, and visual-learning avoidance 
. differences supported the above interpretation.—Journal 
abstract. 

4576. Clausen, Jerry & Fisher, Seymour. (State U. 
New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Effects of 
amphetamine and barbiturate on body experience. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Sep), Vol. 35(5), 390-405. 
—Administered pentobarbital (200 or 100 mg), dex- 
troamphetamine (20 or 10 mg), or a placebo to 75 normal 
female 19-45 yr olds. All drugs administered led to an 
increase in the definiteness of the body boundary 
(barrier and penetration scores). The increase under both 
placebo and dextroamphetamine significantly exceeded 
that previously obtained under analogous nonspecific 
Stress measures. All groups showed significant increases 
in feelings of depersonalization (Body Distortion Ques- 
tionnaire). Pentobarbital Ss had significantly greater 
increases in feelings of depersonalization and fatigue and 
decreases in concentration than the amphetamine or 
placebo groups. For all groups, depersonalization corre- 
lated significantly with increased fatigue and decreased 
concentration. The major finding was that the greater the 
potency of the drug, the more likely the pattern of body 
experience altered from the habitual baseline body 
- landmark. (34 ref.) Journal abstract. 

4577. Clody, Donald E. & Vogel, John R. (Squibb Inst. 
or Medical Research, Princeton, N.J.) Drug-induced 
Conditioned aversion to mouse-killing in rats. Pharma- 
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aversion procedure than did the act of killing —Journgl 
abstract. 

4578. Colasanti, Brenda & Khazan, N. (West Virginia 
U., Medical School) Agonistic properties of narcotic 
analgesics and antagonists on the electroencephalo. 
gram and behavior in the rat and their reversal by 
naloxone. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Jul, Vol. 127, 
619-627.—Made EEG and electromyogram recordings 
from adult female Sprague-Dawley rats with chronic 
cortical and temporalis muscle electrodes. Acute intra- 
peritoneal administration of morphine, methadone, 
meperidine, or codeine was followed by high-voltage 
slow activity in the EEG during behavioral stupor, the 
duration of which was dose-related. Administration of 
nalorphine, pentazocine, or cyclazocine resulted in 
similar EEG and behavioral changes. This initial period 
of EEG slow activity and behavioral stupor was 
uniformly succeeded by a secondary phase of EEG 
desynchrony and behavioral arousal, the duration of 
which depended upon the individual narcotic and 
antagonist agents. The narcotic antagonist naloxone, 
however, was devoid of such effects. Nalorphine admin- 
istered 5 min before morphine at the dose ratios of 1:4 or 
1:8 significantly reduced the duration of the morphine 
response. Naloxone administration at a dose ratio of 1:5 
resulted in a complete reversal of the entire morphine 
effect. Results suggest that the induction of EEG slow 
activity in association with stuporous behavior of the rat 
is an agonistic property of narcotics and antagonist- 
analgesics which is reversed by “pure” narcotic antago- 
nists. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4579. Consroe, Paul F. & Man, Doreen P. i 
Arizona, Coll. of Pharmacy) Effects. of A- and 4 
tetrahydrocannabinol on experimentally induced seizures. 
Life Sciences, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 429-439. i 

4580. Cooper, Barrett R.; Grant, Lester D.& ci 
George R. (U. North Carolina, Medical School, ГИ 
Development Inst., Chapel Hill) Compare nue з 
behavioral depressant effects of biogenic amine ор. у 
ting and пеиго!ерїїс agents following various Ө Ж 
ydopamine treatments. Psychopharmacologia, 19 S in 
31(2), 95-109.—Examined the effects of prior b ү 
lamine reductions produced by 6-hydroxydop и дү 
the behavioral depressant effects of hee 
depleting and neuroleptic drugs using 106 esi E ies 
Dawley rats and a continuously reinforce do 
response. In spite of large depletions, Cys 
ine treated Ss showed no deficits in pet! SIS a 
Similarly, Ss preferentially depleted of norep aria aa E. 
dopamine showed no deficit. When a-methy! Y minima 
reserpine was administered at a dose which ha dopamine 
effect on responding in controls, the буар group 
group in which both amines were reduced an ed severe 
preferentially depleted of dopamine € in 5 
deficits in barpress responding. Respon 3 e slightly 
preferentially depleted of norepinephrine we jeted 0 
reduced but not to the extent observed in Ss ge droxy- 
dopamine. Administration of the dopamin | ш did 
lase inhibitor, U-14,624, depressed respon a ed with 
not produce differential effects which Cor vith 6 
brain norepinephrine concentration in Ss д ЕЙ 
hydroxydopamine. The behavioral. дере al 
after treatment with chlorpromazine, halop 
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imozide was not altered by any of the 6-hydroxydo- 
amine treatments. Findings provide further evidence 
for the view that dopamine depletion plays a major role 
in the behavioral depressant effects of a-methyltyrosine 
and reserpine, but do not eliminate a role for brain 
norepinephrine. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4581. Cooper, S. J.; Joyce, Daphné & Summerfield, A. 
(Queen's U., Belfast, Northern Ireland) Termination of 
treatment with an amphetamine-barbiturate mixture at 
different stages of training. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 266-268.—Water-restricted 28 
female hooded rats of Glaxo strain and trained them to 
press а bar to obtain water. Ss were divided into 7 
groups. Group I had saline injections, and the other 
groups were under different injection conditions. Results 
show that when a bar-pressing response is learned while 
a rat is under the influence of an amphetamine-barbitu- 
rate mixture, the amount of disruption which occurs 
when testing takes place in the absence of the drug is 
diminished by prolonged training under the drug.—H. 
Bruml. 

4582. Corcoran, Michael E.; McCaughran, James A. & 
Wada, Juhn A. (U. British Columbia, Faculty of 
Medicine, Kinsmen Lab. of Neurological Research, 
Vancouver, Canada) Acute antiepileptic effects of A’- 
tetrahydrocannabinol in rats with kindled seizures. Experi- 
mental Neurology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 40(2), 471-483.—Ex- 
amined the acute antiepileptic effects of intraperitoneal 
injections of tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) on clinical 
and electrographic seizure activity evoked by electrical 
stimulation of the amygdala in 16 freely moving male 
hooded rats. Ss were subjected to a kindling procedure 
(e, stimulation which initially evoked only localized 
afterdischarge activity but which eventually came to 
induce Propagated afterdischarge and bilateral clonic 
Ron aisions following repeated administration). After a 
urther period of seizure development wherein the 
pn of the evoked seizures was established, drug 
ao ее initiated. Dose-response relations were exami- 
di y using multiple injections in each S, but 7 or more 
ae intervened between each injection to prevent 
pn or cumulative effects. Either 1 mg/kg or 5 
dE. e of A-THC was sufficient to reduce or block the 
КА апа usually the electrographic manifestations of 
effects amygdaloid seizures in all Ss tested. These 
Hr were measurable only on the day of drug 

ERU Canon and not in subsequent sessions. Toxic 
D PUSH reactions were evident at the 5 but not the 1 

Hee dose. Preliminary results with injections of A'- 
e. pur also obtained. Results show that A-THC can 
ОШ ше antiepileptic effects against kindled amy gdal- 
TAN oe in rats and that these effects can occur at 
(бу! at need not necessarily produce gross behavioral 

gas - (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

(Nate Coyle, Joseph T.; Wender, Paul & Lipsky, Ann. 
Sg Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical 
ifferert Bethesda, Md.) Avoidance conditioning in 
PM Strains of rats: Neurochemical correlates. 
Pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 31(1), 25-34.—Compar- 
in сапсе conditioning in 3 strains of rats: 8 
(RLA) igh avoiders (RHA), 8 Roman low avoiders 
xe 8 control Sprague-Dawleys (SD). RHAs 
more and RLAs fewer avoidance responses 
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than SDs. RLAs injected with dextroamphetamine | 


improved their performance to levels comparable to 
SDs; however, dextroamphetamine caused a time-de: 
pendent increase in intertrial crossings for the RLAs. Of 


the 3 strains, the RLAs had the lowest activities of - 


tyrosine hydroxylase, dopamine-f-hydroxylase and phe- 
nylethanolamine-N-methyltransferase in their adrenal 
glands. Although there were not significant differences 
among the strains in respect to tyrosine hydroxylase 
activity in whole brain or regions, RLAs had higher 
dopamine-f-hydroxylase activity in the whole brain and 
cerebral cortex as compared to the SDs. RLAs and 
RHAs together had a significantly different turnover of 
intracisternally administered ? H-norepinephrine than 
SDs. After the intracisternal injection of "H-L-tyrosine, 
twice as much ? H-dopamine accumulated in the brains 
of RLAs as compared to RHAs and SDs. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4584. Crofford, M. & Smith, A. A. (New York 
Medical Coll., New York) Growth retardation in young 
mice treated with di-methadone. Science, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 181(4103), 947-949.—16 newborn Swiss-Webster 
mice injected daily for 6 wks with methadone in dosages 
of 2-8 mg/kg grew significantly more slowly than their 
21 saline-treated littermates (p < .01). Litters given 
dextromethadone, 4 mg/kg, grew normally. Concomitant 
treatment with naloxone, 10 mg/kg, prevented growth 
inhibition. A weight deficit persisted in mice observed 6 
wks after cessation of methadone treatment.—Journal 
abstract. 

4585. Dafny, N. & Gilman, S. (Columbia U.) L-dopa 
and reserpine: Effects on evoked potentials in basal 
ganglia of freely moving rats. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 
50, 187-191.—In 16 Holtzman rats responses evoked by 
click stimuli were recorded simultaneously from the 
caudate nucleus, globus pallidus, and substantia nigra in 
the awake freely moving animal. Levodopa was either 
given first and reserpine second or vice versa. Control 
recordings were taken prior to the administration of 
either drug so that each animal served as its own control. 
Findings indicate that the effects of levodopa and 
reserpine on the various components of the basal ganglia 
are complex and different from each other. In the 
caudate nucleus levodopa increases the number ог 
intensity of the neural elements responsive to click 
stimulation and reserpine diminishes these factors. (16 
ref.)—B. Preilowski. 

4586. DeFeudis, Е. V. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Effects of d-amphetamine on the incorporation 
of carbon atoms of D-mannose into the brains and sera of 
differentially housed mice: Short-term reversibility of 
these effects. Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 7(1), 
3-9.—After exposure of mice to conditions of differen- 
tial housing for 3/-5 wks, incorporation into brain of 
carbon atoms of subcutaneously administered Ц“ C] D- 
mannose occurred: to a greater extent in aggregated than 
in isolated Ss. The effects of differential housing on the 
incorporation of carbon atoms into brain and serum 
were altered markedly by short-term (1/ hr) changes in 
environment. The action of injected dextroamphetamine 
on carbon atom entry into brain and serum was also 
found to be heavily dependent on the prior housing 
conditions of Ss and was also modified by short-term 
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changes in environment. Results indicate that dramatic 
changes in both cerebral and peripheral energy metabol- 
“ism and the actions of psychoactive drugs can be 
modified rapidly by short-term exposure of mice to 
_ various experimental conditions.—Journal abstract. 

4587. Desmedt, L. K.; Van Bruggen, J. A. & 
Niemegeers, C. J. (Janssen Pharmaceutica, Research 
Lab., Beerse, Belgium) The effects of pimozide on 
dominant-subordinate behaviour in Wistar rats compe- 

‘ting for food. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 31(1), 
| 49-62—Investigated a new procedure for studying 
dominant-subordinate (D-S) relationships in pairs of 
rats competing for food. The design has the advantage of 
being stable for a long time without "spontaneous" D-S 
reversals. The method was used for testing the effects of 
pimozide, a highly potent and long-acting neuroleptic, 
on D-S behavior. Ss were 8 pairs of male Wistar rats. By 
. treating the dominant S of a pair (subcutaneously, 4 hrs 
- before the test session), a significant weakening of the 
initially strong D-S relationship was demonstrated with 
a dose of .16 mg/kg, while .63 mg/kg of pimozide 
resulted in a nearly complete D-S reversal. Significant 
changes of D-S relationship were not observed when the 
Subordinate S was treated with .08, .16, or 31 mg/kg of 
pimozide. Results point at a normalizing effect of 
Pimozide on social interaction through inhibition of 
aggressive behavior. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4588. Domino, Edward F. & Lutz, Michael P. (U. 
Michigan) Tolerance to the effects of daily nicotine on 
rat bar pressing behavior for water reinforcement. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
1(4), 445-448.—Studied the effects of daily nicotine 
tartrate given intraperitoneally in a dose of .25 mg/kg 
twice a day for 15 days on the barpressing behavior for 
water reinforcement of 6 male Holtzman albino rats. A 
. modified fixed-ratio 15 schedule was used. Nicotine 
injections caused an initial disruption of barpressing 
_ behavior with rapid tolerance development. Antidiuretic 
hormone (5-10 units/kg) injected subcutaneously also 
Suppressed water drinking behavior after an initial 
- latency in contrast to the effects of nicotine. It is 
. concluded that tolerance occurs to daily nicotine 
administration.—Journal abstract. 

4589. Drew, 
Medical School, 
А?-ТНС: Selective impairment of corticosterone uptake by 
limbic structures 


THC signficantly (p — .01) 
uptake in the hippocampus. 
Tontal and hind cortices, A*- 
* H-corticosterone uptake 
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4590. Dyer, Donald C.; Nichols, David E.; Rusterholz, 
David В. & Barfknecht, Charles F. (U. Washington, 
Medical School, Anesthesia Research Center) Compara. 
tive effects of stereoisomers of Psychotomimetic 
phenylisopropylamines. Life Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol, 
13(7), 885-896.—Stereoisomers, R(-) and S(+), of 5 
psychotomimetic phenylisopropylamines contracted iso- 
lated strips of sheep umbilical arteries. The compounds 
exhibited the following order of potency: 2,5-dimethoxy- 
4-bromo-amphetamine > 2,5-dimethoxy-4-ethyl amphe- 
tamine > 2,5-dimethoxy-4-methylamphetamine > 
2,5-dimethoxy amphetamine > 4-methoxy-amphe- 
tamine (PMA). Stereoselectivity was observed in that 
the R(-) isomers were more active than the S( +) isomers 
except for PMA. Evidence was obtained for the action of 
these hallucinogens on serotonin receptors. There was a 
general correlation of smooth muscle stimulating activity 
with known hallucinogenic activity.—Journal abstract. 

4591. Elkins, Ralph L. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Augusta, Ga.) Attenuation of drug-induced bait 
Shyness to a palatable solution as an increasing 
function of its availability prior to conditioning. Beha- 
vioral Biology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 9(2), 221-226.—Familiar- 
ized 4 groups of 5 male Sprague-Dawley rats each with a 
saccharin solution for 1, 3, 10, or 20 days prior to 
conditioning. Saccharin ingestion was then followed by 
intraperitoneal cyclophosphamide injection. 10 controls 
consumed saccharin as a novel flavor and were similarly 
injected with either cyclophosphamide or isotonic p 
As revealed by extended extinction tests, the strength o 
resultant saccharin aversions was inversely related to 
preconditioning saccharin familiarity. One day of ue 
charin preexposure failed to influence initial EU 
magnitude but resulted in an increased rate of exin . 
In contrast, 20 days of flavor preexposure completely 
blocked aversion formation, while intermediate p 
sures resulted in orderly and graded degrees of aversi 
attenuation. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. iaa DE 

4592. Foree, D. D.; Moretz, F. H. & McMillan e 
(U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Drugs and pun i 
responding: Il. d-Amphetamine-induced i 7 
punished responding. Journal of the Experimental ies T 4 
of Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(2), 291-300.—1In des 4 
male White Carneaux pigeons responded er of 
multiple fixed-ratio 30 response FI 5-min HS E 
food presentation with 60-sec limited holds ee 
components. Each response was punished wit eal 
shock, the intensity of which was varied seal Fl 
In Exp II, 4 Ss responded under a multiple F ate 
5-min schedule of food presentation with ТЕ ngl 
holds. Each response was punished with shoc hed in the 
component, and every 30th response was рш overal 
other component. Dextroamphetamine uc ino 
rates of punished responding only rarely un nse Fates 
the punishment conditions; however, respo sed by 

within the FI when rates were low were EE low 
dextroamphetamine when the shock зол rmittent- 
(Exp I), or when responses produced shock Rd é 
ly (Exp II). Data suggest that the effects of E contro 
tamine on punished responding depended on the punish- 
Tate of responding, the punishment intense E jon. 
ment frequency, and the schedule of food р 
—Journal abstract. 
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4593. Freund, Gerhard. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Gainesville, Fla.) Hypothermia after acute 
ethanol and benzyl alcohol administration. Life Sciences, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 13(4), 345-349. 

4594. Fried, P. A. & Nieman, G. W. (Carleton U., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Inhalation of cannabis smoke 
in rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 1(4), 371-378.—Describes a new inhala- 
tion apparatus for administrating Cannabis smoke to rats 
in a standardized, controlled fashion. EEG data from 52 
male Wistar rats indicate that, 15 min after smoke 
administration, cortical and hippocampal electrical 
activity was similar to that seen 25 min after interperito- 
neal injections of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC). A 
comparison of 30 mg/kg THC given orally, 4 mg/kg 
THC injected interperitoneally, and an estimated 17.5 
mg/kg THC inhaled in smoke indicate that all 3 modes 
of drug administration resulted in a significant reduction 
of open-field activity with the injection route being the 
most effective. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4595. Gay, George R.; Sheppard, Charles W.; Inaba, 
Darryl S. & Newmeyer, John A. (Haight-Ashbury Free 
Medical Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) Cocaine in 
perspective: ‘‘Gift from the sun god” to “һе rich man's 
drug." Drug Forum, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(4), 409-430. 
—Outlines the history of cocaine, its pharmacology, the 
development of laws concerning its use, and its current 
epidemiologic and sociological implications. (32 ref.) 

4596. Gehres, Larry D.; Randall, Carrie L.; Riccio, 
David C. & Vardaris, Richard M. (Kent State U.) 
Attenuation of hypothermic retrograde amnesia produ- 
ced by pharmacologic blockage of brain seizures. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1011-1017. 
—Reports results of 2 experiments with Sprague-Dawley 
tats (N = 91). Ss injected with 1 of 2 anesthetic agents, 
п thiamylal (Surital) or a mixture of chloral 
M rate, pentobarbital, and magnesium sulfate (Equithe- 
о showed markedly reduced hypothermia-produced 
ше amnesia (RA) for a 1-trial passive avoidance 
s modo injected with saline showed almost 
ae lete amnesia. Dilantin sulphate (Dilantin), an 
са drug, similarly attenuated hypothermia- 
h oe RA. Electrophysiological data indicate that 
spike ermia produced hypersynchronous paroxysmal 
ee, in the hippocampus and the amygdala. 
al еше, and Dilantin attenuated the рагохуѕ- 
uin ivity. It is suggested that hypothermia produces 
Um by disrupting hippocampal and amygdaloid 
Be; and that Surital, Equithesin, and Dilantin 
B RA by blocking the spike activity. (25 ref.) 

rnal abstract. 
башл рон» James; Young, Robert C. & Smith, 
ENS (New York Hosp.-Cornell Medical Center, 
Plains) Э Bourne Behavioral Research Lab., White 
JR olecystokinin decreases food intake in rats. 
19735 of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
Shoe D» Vol. 84(3), 488-495.— Tested the effects of 
рга de ckinin (CCK) on a total of 120 adult male 
ted A awley rats. Partially purified CCK was injec 
Presenta шошо у into fasted Ss prior to food 
Шо о The hormone produced a large dose- 
Identic Suppression of intake of solid and liquid diets. 

al doses of the synthetic terminal octapeptide of 
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cholecystokinin produced identical results. An effective 
dose of CCK did not suppress drinking after water. 
deprivation. Treated Ss did not appear ill and were not 
hyperthermic; neither CCK nor the octapeptide produ- : 
ced learning of a taste aversion in bait-shyness tests. Th 1 
effect of CCK is not a property of all gut hormones, 
since injections of secretin did not affect feeding. These 
studies raise the possibility that CCK plays an inhibitory 
role in the short-term control of feeding behavior. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4598. Harris, Jane E. & Baldessarini, R. J. (Emory < 
Coll.) Uptake of ['H]-catecholamines by homogenates 
of rat corpus striatum and cerebral cortex: Effects of 
amphetamine analogues. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 12(7), 669-679.—Investigated the effects of isomers 
and metabolites of amphetamine on the uptake of PH]- 
catecholamines in synaptosomal preparations of the 
striatum and cortex of male Sprague-Dawley rats. 
Dextroamphetamine was 4 times more potent than the 
levamphetamine against the uptake of [? H]-dopamine 
with striatal tissue. This difference may help to clarify 
the effect of the isomers on the development of — 
stereotyped behavior in the rat. The p-hydroxylation of — 
amphetamine did not alter its potency, while B-hydroxy- _ 
lation of amphetamine or p-OH-amphetamine reduced | 
the inhibitory potency markedly. With cerebral cortex, 
less than a 2-fold difference was found for the potencies 
of dextro- and levamphetamine against the uptake of 
^H]-norepinephrine. Although pretreatment with reser- А. 
ine resulted in a marked inhibition of the initial uptake _ 
of norepinephrine, reserpine did not alter the relative — 
potencies of the stereoisomers of amphetamine against 
the uptake of norepinephrine by cortex. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. ip 

4599. Hattori, T.; Jakubovic, A. & McGeer, P. L. (U. — 
British Columbia, Kinsmen Lab. of Neurological Re- 
search, Vancouver, Canada) The effect of cannabinoids 
on the number of nuclear membrane-attached ribo- - 
somes in infant rat brain. Neuropharmacology, _ 
1973(Oct), Vol. 12(10), 995.999. —Found that the phar- 
macologically active cannabinoids A’-tetrahydrocannabi- — 
nol (THO), A-THC, and 11-ОН-4°-ТНС each caused a 
highly significant reduction in nuclear membrane-atta- 
ched ribosomes of infant Wistar rat brain cells. The 

harmacologically inactive agents cannabinol and can- 
nabidiol had only a slight effect while cannabigerol had a 
moderate effect. The activity was measured 3 hrs after a _ 
10 mg/kg subcutaneous dose, and the duration of effect | 
was tested with A’-THC. Effects were significant after 1 ~ 
hr, maximally developed after 3 hrs, and almost 
completely diminished after 6 hrs.—Journal abstract. 

4600. Heller, B.; Fischer, E. & Spatz, Н. (N ational U. 
Buenos Aires, Faculty of Medicine, Lab. of Psychophar- 
macology & Neuropsychiatry, Argentina) N,N-dimethyl- 
tryptamine like substance in rat brain. Life Sciences, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 13(4), 313-316.—Used bidimensional 
thin layer and gas chromatography with 10 male Wistar _ 
rats to demonstrate that rat brain contains 8 ug/g of a 
tertiary amine, very probably N,N-dimethyltryptamine. - 
Pretreatment with nialamide did not modify the concen- . 
tration of this substance in the brain.—Journal abstract. 

4601. Herman, Z. S. (Silesian School of Medicine, 
Zabrze, Poland) Behavioral effects of dibutyryl cyclic, 3’, 
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5' AMP, noradrenaline and cyclic 3’, 5’ AMP in rats. 
Neuropharmacology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(7), 705-709. 
—Found that intraventricular doses of 100-200 ng 
-. dibutyryl cyclic adenosine monophosphate (DAMP) in 
-. white male Wistar rats caused an increase in locomotor 
- and exploratory activity and convulsions, depending on 
Һе dose. DAMP increased excitatory behavioral effects 
< of noradrenaline (NA) injected intraventricularly in 
doses of 10 or 50 ug. NA in a dose of 200 ир abolished 
convulsions evoked by DAMP. Cyclic adenosine mono- 
phosphate (cAMP) injected intraventricularly in doses of 
~ 100-400 ug had no effect on behavior. Pretreatment of 
_ some Ss with dimethylsulphoxide and with theophylline 
caused behavioral phenomena after injection of cAMP 
- which were similar to those evoked by DAMP.—Journal 
+ abstract. 
= 4602. Hillbom, M. E.; Linkola, J.; Nikander, P. & 
Wallgren, H. (State Alcohol Monopoly, Research Lab., 
- Helsinki, Finland) Effects of pyrithioxine, EMD 17246 
_ and diethanolamine-rutin on acute alcoholic intoxica- 
tion in rats. Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 1973, 
_ Vol. 33(1), 65—73.— Used a standardized tilting plane test 
. and sleeping times to assess the effects of various drugs 
оп acute alcoholic intoxication in male Wistar rats. 
Neither pyrithioxin nor diethanolamine + rutin coun- 
teracted the depressant effect of ethanol. Administration 
of a single dose of diethanolamine + rutin per os 2 hrs 
before testing did not markedly affect motor coordina- 
tion during inebriation. On the other hand motor 
capability was slightly better in Ss pretreated orally with 
pyrithioxin (.1 gm/kg/day) for 1 wk than in control S. 
Following acute oral pyrithioxin (.005 gm/kg) adminis- 
tration there was also slightly improved performance, but 
larger doses (.1 and 2.0 gm/kg) made this rather worse. 
An intraperitoneal injection of pyrithioxin (.025 gm/kg) 
of a pyrithioxin derivative, EMD-17246 (025 gm/kg), 
together with ethanol improved motor coordination. 
Blood ethanol concentrations were not significantly 
affected by pretreatments with the drugs. Results suggest 
that pyrithioxine and EMD-17246 slightly protect rats 
against acute alcoholic intoxication, but the effect is 
ndent on dose level and mode of administration. 
—Journal abstract. 
__ 4603. Hitzemann, Robert J. & Loh, Horace H. (U. 
California, Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San 
Francisco) Effect of d-amphetamine on the turnover, 
Synthesis and metabolism of brain phosphatidylcholine. 
` ology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(21), 
_ 2731-2741.—Меазигей the effect of acute and chronic 


be related to the adverse psychological effects caused by 


treatment. Temporary 
function may alter the 
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4604. Hooghe-Peters, Elisabeth L. (Free U. Brussels, 
Faculty of Psychological & Pedagogical Sciences, Belgi- 
um) Effect of L-asparaginase on retention of maze 
learning in mice. Life Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 
185-190.—Injected 189 male Balb/c mice with the 
enzyme levoasparaginase by an intrathecal or by an 
intraperitoneal route. Ss were then given avoidance 
learning and memory tasks in a Y maze. Results show 
that asparaginase produced a significant impairment of 
memory. Glutamine and asparagine prevented the effect. 
of asparaginase when injected by the intraperitoneal 
route. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4605. Hopf, Н. С. (U. Göttingen, W. Germany) 
Anticonvulsant drugs and spike propagation of motor 
nerves and skeletal muscle. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 36(4), 
574—580. 

4606. Houser, Vincent P. & Houser, Frances L. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Pavlovian Research 
Lab. Perry Point, Md.) The alteration of aversive 
thresholds with cholinergic and adrenergic agents. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
l(4), 433-444.—Administered several cholinergic and 
adrenergic agents to 5 squirrel monkeys in a titration 
schedule to ascertain their effects upon aversive thresh- 
olds. A narcotic analgesic, morphine sulfate, in several 
doses was able to increase reliably the aversive threshold. 
Scopolamine hydrobromide and дехоашр ШЫ 
sulfate elevated the aversive threshold upon initia 
administration, but this effect was lost after Ss bó 
experienced several drug sessions. Thus, Ss demons 
pronounced drug tolerance in response to these 2 Hen |, 
Amphetamine also produced increased general n 
activity, stereotyped behaviors, and a response PS 
which strongly suggested that Ss were repa ae 
without regard to the shock intensity presented. Pi HES 
pine nitrate and scopolamine methylbromide had A 
reliable effects upon behavior given alone or in ne. 
tion with each other. a-Methyl-p-tyrosine in hor 
doses reliably increased the aversive thresho! ANS 
reduced response rates in all Ss tested. These ud i 
suggest that adrenergic mechanisms may be invo en Д 
mediating the aversive qualities of electric 5 
—Journal abstract. 

4607. Houser, Vincent Р. & Van Hart, Dale ^ 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Pavlovian Re A 
Lab., Perry Point, Md.) The effects of «сорок rat. 
pilocarpine upon the aversive threshold ur i), Vol. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973( RA 4 
l4), 427-431.—Measured the analgesic PS ni 20 
scopolamine hydrobromide (.125, 250, a 50, 100 
mg/kg) and pilocarpine nitrate (1.25, 2. AB spati 
mg/kg) in 12 male Sprague-Dawley rats using in doses at 
preference technique. Only pilocarpine nitrate ! р 
ог above 2.50 mg/kg significantly raised Ше en 
threshold. Data are interpreted to indicate Шр CHORO 
gic systems may be involved in the pro i reting 
analgesia in the rat. Results may be useful in di ds 
the behavioral effects of cholinergic drugs a P versive 
to animals that are under the control sal abstract 
schedules of reinforcement. (22 тегу ӨШ Medical 

4608. Howard, Evelyn. (Johns Hopkins "reactivity 
School, Div. of Behavioral Biology) Increased 
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and impaired adaptability in operant behavior of adult 
mice given corticosterone in infancy. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 
211-220.—Reports 2 series of tests of the operant 
behavior of 29 adult Swiss Albino male mice after early 
corticosterone treatment, which irreversibly decreases 
growth and DNA synthesis in the brain. Ss, paired with 
littermate controls, bar-pressed on continuous reinfor- 
cement at the same rate as controls but left more food 
uneaten; they responded at higher rates than controls 
during extinction and on a fixed-ratio-64 (FR-64) 
schedule. On 20-sec differential reinforcement of low 
rate (DRL), Ss again responded at higher rates and were 
less successful than controls in making a transition from 
FR-99 to 20-sec DRL. However, naive Ss were as 
efficient as controls on 20-sec DRL. Thus, after early 
hypercorticism, adult mice are hyperresponsive when 
working for food and show an impaired ability to adapt 

toa schedule change. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
. 4609. Huntley, M. Stephen. (U. Vermont) Alcohol 
influences upon closed-course driving performance. 
Journal of Safety Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 149—164. 
—A review of the literature indicates that alcohol and 
driving research has ranged broadly in terms of adequa- 
су of experimental design and technical sophistication. 
Some studies can be considered no more than demon- 
strational, whereas others provide a solid basis for much 
needed additional work. In almost all cases, alcohol has 
been shown to alter driving behavior (e.g. it increases 
steering and velocity variation and the frequency of 
procedural errors, and decreases driving smoothness, 
Stopping efficiency, cornering ability, and the extent of 
the visual field explored by the driver). Although the 
data indicate a high probability of impairment at blood 
alcohol concentrations (BACs) between .05% and .075%, 
it cannot be assumed that all drivers are always impaired 
at these concentrations; even BACs as high as 13% are 
au Sufficient to impair performance in all instances. The 
Mero of alcohol are modified by driving skill, 
di ing experience, personality, the nature of the 
ith ng task, and sleep deprivation. Such interactions 
V Tate the complicated nature of the alcohol-perfor- 
а оар and indicate the importance of 
EN da the effects of alcohol when combined with 
E ing-relevant variables. (32 ref.)—Journal 
U E Izquierdo, Ivan & Nasello, Antonia G. (National 
Effects oba, Faculty of Chemical Sciences, Argentina) 
felis of cannabidiol and of diphenylhydantoin on the 
1973 MEUS and on learning. Psychopharmacologia, 
Mi EM 31Q), 167-175—Examined the effects of 
Rie. injections of cannabidiol and of diphe- 
an ieee on the electrophysiology, biochemistry, 
ТЕ ы conditioning performance of 127 albino 
ао spontaneous motility of 54 white mice. 
iud d iol (3.5 mg/kg) depressed hippocampal facilita- 
fats PA еее potentiation of evoked responses m 
Both d. ee has been reported for diphenylhydantoin. 
locked yen Ihydantoin (80 mg/kg) and cannabidiol 
one е increase of hippocampal RNA concentra- 
оа by afferent stimulation, and depressed the 
ens ion of a conditioned avoidance response in rats. 
*r drug affected the retention of such response 


when given by posttrial injection, nor the spontaneous .- 
locomotor activity of mice. The effects of both agents | 
may be explained by the interference they produce wi! y 
the release of К+ from the hippocampus during. 
stimulation. Hippocampal facilitation and posttetanic — 
potentiation and the RNA response to stimulation have ч 
been shown to be phenomena which depend on this K 
release, and have been attributed a role in learning. (23 
ref.}—Journal abstract. 

4611. Jones, Ben M. (Center for Alcohol-Related ` 
Studies, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Memory impairment on. 
the ascending and descending limbs of the blood 
alcohol curve. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 24-32.—Investigated the effects of. 
alcohol on memory using a free-recall verbal memory 
task. Male medical students were randomly assigned to E 
alcohol or placebo groups (n = 20). Alcohol 55 were 2 
tested before alcohol (baseline) and on the ascending _ 
and descending limbs of the blood alcohol curve at à _ 
blood alcohol level of .09%. Placebo Ss were tested аї3 
comparable times. Alcohol impaired immediate, short- 
term, and long-term memory for words presented during 
the alcohol state. However, there was no effect of alcohol. E E. 
on recall of baseline words either during the alcohol state — 
or the next day. The impairment in long-term memory — 
was due primarily to the deficit in short-term memory . 
and not to state-dependent effects. Immediate memory _ 
was more impaired on the ascending than on the — 
descending limb of the blood alcohol curve, while short- 
term memory did not demonstrate this differential 
impairment. Possible mechanisms responsible for these 
effects of alcohol on memory are discussed in terms o 
EEG and biochemical factors related to memory ^ 
retrieval and consolidation. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. й: 

4612. Kamei, Chiaki; Shimomura, Kyoichi & Ueki, _ 
Showa. (Dainippon Pharmaceutical Co., Osaka, Japan) - 
Significance of withdrawal jumping response in predic- 4 
ting physical dependence in mice. Japanese Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 23(3), 421-426.—Investi- 
gated the significance of the naloxone-induced jumping _ 
response in predicting the physical dependence capacity: p 
of morphine-like analgesics in male dd strain mice _ 
treated. with morphine, morphine-6-glucuronide, and _ 

ntazocine. The jumping response was induced by — 
naloxone in Ss chronically treated with morphine and ~ 
morphine-6-glucuronide, but its development was not - 
necessarily related to the number or frequency of drug 4 
injections since it was also observed even after a single 
dose of the drugs. The jumping was not precipitated in Ss 
chronically treated with pentazocine. The naloxone- - 
induced jumping response in Ss treated with morphine 
was noi masked by morphine but was markedly 
suppressed by chlordiazepoxide, diazepam, methamphe- 
tamine, AN-tetrahydrocannabinol, and diphenylhydan- 
toin. It is concluded that the naloxone-induced jumping ~ 
response is not а specific abstinence phenomenon in 
mice treated with morphine-like analgesics, although it 
may be used for a lst screening test to estimate а и 
physical dependence capacity.—Journal abstract. - 

4613. Kilbey, M. Marlyne; Moore, J. Wil & Hall, 
Margaret. (U. Houston) A”-tetrahydrocannabinol induced 
inhibition of predatory aggression in the rat. Psychophar- 
macologia, 1973, Vol. 310), 157-166.—Examined the _ 
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mechanisms by which A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) 
inhibited predatory aggression in 18 female Holtzman 
and 48 male Long-Evans rats. Increases in the degree of 
inhibition were obtained with increasing dosages of 
THC. Although sex and strain of the Ss varied 
_ nonsystematically, inhibition of predatory aggression 
uniformly was dose related. Readministration of THC 
did not effect motor activity measures at dose levels 
which inhibited aggression. THC increased whole brain 
serotonin, while norepinephrine was largely unaffected, 
indicating that the antiaggressive effect may be media- 
ted, in part, by serotonergic mechanisms. (46 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4614. Kirkby, R. J. & Petchkovsky, L. (Callan Park 
Hosp., Psychiatric Research Unit, Rozelle, New South 
Wales, Australia) Chronic administration of cocaine: 
Effects on defecation and adrenal hypertrophy in the 
. rat. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(10), 
T 1001-1003.—Assigned 16 male Wistar rats to groups 
receiving saline or cocaine HCI(1, 10, or 40 mg/kg) daily 
for 21 days. The rate of defecation was measured on 
several occasions during this time and at the end of the 
- period Ss were sacrificed and their adrenal glands 
- examined. There were no significant differences in either 
~ defecation or dimensions of adrenal tissue for Ss injected 
- with saline, or 1 or 10 mg/kg cocaine, but Ss given 40 
mg/kg cocaine defecated significantly more than the 
. other groups and had adrenals of greater total diameter 
. and cortical thickness. Findings suggest a relationship 

between defecation and adrenal hypertrophy as respon- 
Ses to stress in the rat.—Journal abstract. 

4615. Kitsikis, Anne & Roberge, Andrée G. (U. Laval, 

Medical School, Neurobiology Lab., Quebec, Quebec, 
- Canada) Behavioral and biochemical effects of a- 
. methyltyrosine in cats. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
- 34(2), 143-155.—Found that a single dose of orally 

administered a-methyltyrosine methylester hydrocloride 
_ (AMT) significantly increased the number of errors 

made by 105 cats performing a spatial delayed response 

lask. The same doses of AMT had no such effect on 
Simultaneous visual discrimination (VD) performance. 
Response latencies were increased in all Ss whichever 
task performed. In an attempt to correlate the behavioral 
and biochemical effects of AMT, dopamine (DA), 
noradrenaline (NA), and serotonin (5-HT) were assayed 
in 5 brain structures, 4-48 hrs after 100-175 mg/kg 
_ АМТ. DA was reduced significantly with all doses of 
_ AMT, 125 mg/kg but remained unchanged after higher 
_ doses. Due to the simultaneous action of AMT on DA, 
NA, and 5-HT, the respective roles of these amines are 
difficult to dissociate. In contradistinction, previous 
_ findings suggest that brain DA is responsible for the 
. Impairment of delayed response performance. (33 ref.) 
_ —Vournal abstract. 

4616. Komendantova, M. V.; Golobokiy, N. К. & 
Larentsova, L. I. (Moscow Medical Somatological Inst., 


.. USSR) [The reactions of le with i asitivi 
оме people with varying sensitivity 


Section of skin which соггеѕр, 
electrical excitement of living tissue. 298 17-47 yr old 
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volunteers served as Ss. The thresholds of sensation, 
pain, and pain tolerance were measuured. Metherasine 
(025 g), amidopyrine with analgin (.25 B of each) and 
combinations of these substances were administered 
orally to 64 practically healthy volunteers with different 
pain thresholds. Changes in thresholds were greatest in 
those Ss who initially had a high sensitivity to pain, 
Metherasine tended to raise the thresholds of pain and 
pain tolerance, whereas amidopyrine with analgin raised 
the thresholds of sensation and pain. The drugs were 
more effective in combination than when used indivi- 
dually, increasing the sensation threshold in Ss with high 
initial thresholds, and increasing the pain and pain 
tolerance thresholds in Ss with low initial thresholds, 
(English summary)—A. G. Pook. 

4617. Kršiak, M. & Borgesová, M. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Pharmacology, Prague) 
Drugs and spontaneous behaviour: Why are detailed 
studies still so rare? Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 285-293.—Analyzes the advan- 
tages of the study of spontaneous behavior of experimen- 
tal animals and of the difficulties associated with such a 
study, especially the extreme tediousness of retrieving 
and analyzing the obtained data.—H. Bruml. 1 

4618. Krivohlavy, J. (Inst. for Advanced Education of 
Physicians & Pharmacists, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
[Experimentally assessed effects of pharmaca on social 
behavior.] (Czec) Československá Psychiatrie, 1972(Jun), 
Vol. 68(3), 168-172.— Discusses the effects of drugs on 
the social behavior of individuals and briefly reviews 
recent literature and animal research on the use of drugs 
to reduce social aggression and influence social cohesion, 
isolation, and the formation of groups and онеши 
The great need for the development of progressive m 
refined experimental methods and an advanced kn | 
psychological methodology is stressed and ne 5 ish | 
with human beings as Ss is urged. (Russian & Eng | 
summaries) (19 ref.)— T. Fisher. 

4619. Ley, K. F. & Corson, J. A. (U. Vermont) cin | 
of ACTH, adrenalectomy and time of day on on al 
activity of the rat. Behavioral Biology, 1973000 us 
9(1), 111-115.—Conducted 2 experiments emp 
respectively, 36 intact and 20 adrenal ERU 
Long-Evans hooded rats. Subcutaneous ACT! | де 
in the morning, when endogenous levels are ee 
found to reduce ambulation in a cross-maze. No € Se 
ACTH injection was noted in bes 
endogenous levels are high.—Journal abstract. ЕЕ 

4620. Linnoila, M. & Mattila, M. J. (U. Hes 
Finland) Effects of isoniazid on psychomolo! cole 
related to driving. Journal of Clinical ee A 
1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8-9), 343-350.—Tested t ee i 
a single oral dose of 750 mg isoniazid, а chomo- 
combination with .5 gm/kg of alcohol, on ur » and 50 
tor skills related to driving in 100 volunteer PETA a 
professional Army drivers 19-22 yrs old. Во ' forman- 
and alcohol elevated the subjective feeling of P tention. 
ce, shortened reaction time, and пшр Я у driving 
Isoniazid improved coordination. In wo alcohol 01 
isoniazid antagonized the deleterious effect ot. or drug. 
attention. Collisions were increased ed rugs were 
Driving off the road was increased after bo 
given in combination.—P. Federman. 
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4621. Liu, H. M. & Fang, H. S. (National Taiwan U., 
Medical Coll., Taipei, Republic of China) Influence of 
intravenous administration of hypertonic solution on 
pain sensibility. Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 15(9), 672-675.—Administered 18 ml/kg of 50% 
glucose to 34 cats. Results show a significant (р = .001) 
decrease in pain sensibility with an elevation of pain 
threshold. The effect began 3-6 min after injection and 
lasted 13-37 min. 18 ml/kg of 9% sodium chloride 
solution had no significant effect on pain sensibility. The 
possible mechanisms of pain sensibility are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4622. Maj, Jerzy & Pawlowski, Leszek. (Polish 
Academy of Sciences, Cracow) The hypothermic effect 
of L-dopa in the rat. Life Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(2), 
141-149.—Administered levodopa intraperitoneally to 
female Wistar rats together with a peripheral decarboxy- 
lase inhibitor Ro-4-4602. Levodopa caused a fall in rectal 
temperature, decrease in the brain serotonin level, and 
increase in 5-hydroxyindoleactic acid level. These effects 
were counteracted by pretreatment with p-chloropheny- 
lalanine. The dopamine receptor blocking agents, pimo- 
zide and spiroperidol, did not influence rectal tempera- 
ture in normal Ss and did not antagonize the hypother- 
mia induced by levodopa. It is suggested that levodopa- 
hypothermia does not involve central dopaminergic 
neurons. It may result from the release of 5-hydroxytryp- 
tamine from its storage sites. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4623. Margules, D. L. & Dragovich, J. (Temple U.) 
ше оп pento amine n overeating and finick- 

‚ Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
oe Vol. 84(3), 644.651. — Performed ШКЕ: bile: 
taal treatment of the hypothalamus in 8 male Charles 

tiver albino rats with phentolamine, an alpha-adrener- 
ч? receptor blocker. Treatment caused prolonged 
е of concentrated condensed milk without 
Nc Б water intake. Repetition of this treatment with 
id Substituted for the milk failed to increase water 
he €. This result eliminates the interpretation that 
Whe clamine-induced overeating of milk is due to thirst. 
sient ү was adulterated with quinine, treatment with 
tied fi lamine caused the opposite result, i.e., it intensi- 
ins CACHE This reversal of the effects of phentolam- 
Pss replicated and extended with another aversive- 
ie g adulterant. Tabasco sauce. It is concluded that 
оозда finickiness was not due to a 
tedio property of quinine. Finally, phentolamine-indu- 
Rotten certo occurs in darkness as well as in the light 
de of the daily light-dark cycle.—Journal abstract. 
mi. Marjerrison, G.; Neufeldt, A. H.; Holmes, V. & 
fects. Comparative psychophysiological and mood 
Biolo diazepam and dipotassium clorazepate. 
died ds Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 7(1), 31-41.—Stu- 
Dos е effects of 10 mg diazepam and 15 mg 
fuss ed clorazepate in 26 volunteer Ss with se- 
а randomized and at least a 14-day period 
n e drugs. Ss' expectations were set for either a 
effects ae ог a stimulating effect. Significant main 
Amplitude © found for both drugs on mean integrated 
intestate and coefficient of variation scores from the 
io EEG and on mood and attentiveness in the 
ee n that would be expected with tranquilization. 
Xtent of some of these changes was found to 
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correlate with scores on the Rod and Frame test. 
Tranquilizing or stimulating set instructions produced ni 
significant main or interactive effects. The only signifi: 
cant difference between the 2 drugs was found to be in 
the amount of beta activity induced in the postdrug 
EEGs. As evaluated clinically, diazepam induced signifi: 
cantly more beta with its characteristic spindling form. 
—S. Winokur. 

4625. Marshall, Finley D. (U. South Dakota, Medical 
School) The effect of reserpine, chlorpromazine and 
nembutal on levels of dipeptides in rat brain and 
muscle. Life Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(2), 135-140. - 

4626. Mechoulam, Raphael (Ed.). (Hebrew U., Lab. of 
Natural Products, Jerusalem, Israel) Marijuana: Chemis- 
try, pharmacology, metabolism and clinical effects. 
New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xiv, 409 p. 
$24.50. 

4627. Meyer, Н. & Frey, H. H. (Free U. Berlin, School — 
of Veterinary Medicine, W. Germany) Dependence of | 
anticonvulsant drug action on cerebral monoamines. 
Neuropharmacology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(10), 939-947. . 
— Studied the influence of receptor blocking drugs and . 
variations in the central levels and metabolism of - 
norepinephrine (NE), dopamine, and serotonin (5-НТ), 
on the effect of certain anticonvulsant drugs on NMRI- 
strain mice. The effect of phenobarbital against electro- 
convulsions was antagonized by treatments lowering 
central 5-HT or NE, as well as by cyproheptadine and 
phentolamine. 5-Hydroxytryptophan (5-HTP) and levo- 
dopa had a synergistic effect. These results indicate the 
participation of 5-НТ and NE in the anticonvulsant 
effect of phenobarbital. The anticonvulsant activity of 
diphenylhydantoin in the maximal electroshock seizure 
test decreased after treatment with a-methyltyrosine and 
disulfiram, and NE seemed to play a role in the drug 
effect. p-Chlorophenylalanine had a weak antagonistic 
action but cyproheptadine and 5-HTP were without 
influence on the ED, In the pentetrazole seizure 
threshold test, phenobarbital was antagonized by p- 
chlorophenylalanine and cyproheptadine whereas 5- 
HTP had a synergistic effect. 5-HT, therefore, appears to 
mediate the anticonvulsant action of the drug; indica- 
tions for NE’s role were less convincing, Results with 
ethosuccimide were similar regarding the role of 5-HT, 
but experiments on the role of catecholamines gave 
conflicting results. These findings and those of a 
previous study show that changes in anticonvulsant ED» 
values induced by interferences with the central mo- 
noamines do not merely follow the simultaneous changes 
in convulsive threshold. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4628. Michon, J. A. (Inst. for Perception, TNO, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) Human information proces- 
sing: With and without drugs. Psychiatria, Neurologia, 
Neurochirurgia, 1973(May), Vol. 76(3), 163-174.—Consi- 
ders the possible “interface” between pharmacological 
research and experimental psychology, and attempts to 
show how the application of pharmacological knowledge 
might enhance the understanding of human information 
processing. It is argued that pharmacologists do not 
employ proper behavioral techniques or terminology 
when studying the behavioral effects of drugs, and that 
psychologists should rely more upon the expertise of 
pharmacologists concerning the administration, metabol- 
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ism, central effects, and analysis of a drug. To illustrate 
the integrated, functional approach of pharmacology 
and psychology, the psychophysical problem of how 
Physical quantities are translated into sensations and 
Perceptions is considered. Current Psychological ap- 
proaches to human information processing (e.g., factor 
analysis of structural properties) are discussed. It is 
concluded that for psychopharmacology to be relevant 
to experimental psychology the effect of drugs should be 
Studied in the context of a well-defined model of 
behavior. (28 ref.) —A. Olson. 

4629. Miczek, Klaus A. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Effects 
of scopolamine, amphetamine and benzodiazepines on 
conditioned suppression. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & 
Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(4), 401-411.—Produced con- 
ditioned suppression of operant behavior by preshock 
stimuli (ie. stimuli that preceded the noncontingent 
presentation of electric shock) or prereward stimuli (i.e., 
stimuli that preceded the noncontingent presentation of 
food) in 5 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats and 5 
Squirrel monkeys responding on a VI schedule of food 
reinforcement. Benzodiazepine derivatives and amphe- 
tamine differentially affected conditioned reactions 
which were elicited by preshock and prereward stimuli. 
Conditioned suppression to prereward stimuli were 
unaffected by chlordiazepoxide, diazepam, scopolamine 
hydrobromide, and scopolamine methyl nitrate but were 
clearly reduced by amphetamine. Chlordiazepoxide 
attenuated the conditioned Suppression to preshock 
stimuli whereas amphetamine, scopolamine hydrobrom- 
ide, and scopolamine methyl nitrate had no significant 
effects in this paradigm. Results Suggest that the effects 
of drugs on conditioned Suppression cannot be interpre- 
ted, a priori, in terms of Selective effects on mechanisms 
related to emotional behavior or inhibition. (39 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4630. Mitrani, L.; Mateeff, St.; Yakimoff, N. & Yanev, 
S. (Bulgarian Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, 
Sofia) Failure of LSD to influence kinematic characteris- 
tics of saccadic eye movements in man. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 257-259.—The 
mean and maximum velocities of the saccadic movem- 
ents, both depending on the amplitude of the saccade, 

, Were measured before and after administration of LSD 
in a standard dose of 100 Ир. LSD did not influence the 
"saccadic control system, and the Ss were able to estimate 
оу the distance between the fixation points.—H. 
rumi. 


4631. Moreton, J. E. & Davis, W. M. (U. Minnesota, 
Medical School, Psychiatry Research Unit) Electroence- 
phalographic Study of the effects of tetrahydrocannabi- 
nols on sleep in the rat. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 12(9), 897-907.—Examined the effects of tetrahy- 
drocannabinols (THCs) on Sleep-wake states in male 
Wistar rats with chronically implanted EEG and 
electromyograph electrodes, А-ТНС, A-THC, and mari- 
huana extract distillate in intraperitoneal (ip) doses of 5 
and 10 mg/kg reduced paradoxical sleep (PS) in Ss not 
deprived of PS, caused an apparent dissociation of 
phasic and tonic events of PS in PS-deprived Ss, and 
tended to decrease slow-wave sleep and increase wake- 


rebound was replaced by a form of "incomplete pg" 
characterized by tonic hippocampal theta rhythm, 
absence of muscle activity, and continuous cortical 
spindling in the absence of normal phasic activity, 10 
mg/kg of A*-THC administered daily for 20 days caused 
initial suppression of PS followed by rapid development 
of tolerance to effects on sleep and behavior. Partial 
tolerance remained upon retesting at the 13th withdrawal 
day. When A-THC was withdrawn, no PS rebound 
occurred. In preliminary experiments with cats, single 
doses of A*-THC (10 mg/kg, ip) caused a clear-cut 
inhibition of PS in both deprived and nondeprived Ss 
followed by a significant PS rebound on the Ist postdrug 
day. (25 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4632. Morgane, P. J. & Stern, W. C. (Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, 
Mass.) Effects of serotonin metabolites on sleep-wak- 
ing activity in cats. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 
205-213.—Studied the effects of intraperitoneal injec- 
tions of tryptophol and 5-meth-oxytrypthophol and of 
intraventricularly administered 5-hydroxyindoleacetic 
acid on behavioral and EEG signs of sleep in the cat. 
The data indicate that the tryptophols and 5-hydroxyin- 
doleacetic acid are not the active agents responsible for 
sleep effects seen after manipulating serotonin levels in 
the brain. (22 ref.)—B. Preilowski. 

4633. Moskowitz, Herbert. (U. California, Inst. of 
Transportation & Traffic Engineering, Los Angeles) 
Laboratory studies of the effects of alcohol on some 
variables related to driving. Journal of Safety Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 185-199.—Reviews laboratory 
studies of alcohol influence on 3 essential driver 
performance areas: vision, tracking, and division of 
attention. When examined by isolating „a specific 
function, most visual and tracking studies fail to find an 
appreciable decrement due to alcohol. However, wign 
these same visual or tracking functions are a componen 
task within a more complex requirement for joint 
performance of several functions, large performance 
decrements occur at low blood alcohol levels. It is 
concluded that alcohol affects the ability to process 
appreciable quantities of information when these к 
from more than 1 source simultaneously, as is typica 2 
the requirements for driving. The conclusion is RE 
ted by additional evidence demonstrating SIDE IN 
ced performance decrement of division of attention um 
and tasks requiring rapid processing of ion of 
Drug dose studies demonstrate significant SRE obol 
division of attention tasks by 02% blood x B 
concentration, with nearly all Ss exhibiting effec 
-03%. (56 ref.)—Journal abstract. Ж. 

464. Nakanishi, Michio; Yasuda, Hiroshi 4 
Tsumagari, Tatsumi. (Yoshitomi Pharmaceutical pe, 
tries, Research Lab., Fukuoka, Japan) коер кле 
of anti-anxiety drugs against hypoxia. Life ne. ol 
1973(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 467-474.—Studied the E biect 
psychotropic agents on the survival of dd n s i T 
to hypoxia. A significant prolongation of ti нап. 
time was observed in Ss pretreated with the E E 
agents. Antipsychotic agents or thymoleptics f Я 


hypoxia 
have such effects. The order of potency one 


ulness. No PS rebound was detected during 5 Postdrug was Y-6047 (a derivative of the azepam > 
lays in nondeprived Ss. In deprived Ss, the normal PS class) = diazepam = nitrazepam > ОХ 
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chlordiazepoxide > medazepam (ratio 30: 10:3:1). A 
relationship between antianxiety activity and antihypox- 
ia activity is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4635. Nance, Dwight M. & Gorski, Roger A. (U. 
California, Medical School, Center for the Health 
Sciences, Los Angeles) Effects of chronic diabetes on 2- 
deoxy-D-glucose induced feeding and drinking. Pharma- 
cology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(4), 
483-485—Found that chronic diabetes, induced by 
alloxan treatment, totally attenuated the normal facilita- 
tory effects of 2-deoxy-D-glucose (2-DG) on feeding and 
drinking in 6 male and 6 female Sprague-Dawley rats. 
Following the administration of 8 units of protamine 
zinc insulin, diabetic Ss decreased their daily food and 
water intake. Since the daily food intake of insulin- 
treated diabetic Ss was increased by 2-DG, it is 
hypothesized that 2-DG acts upon insulin-dependent 
receptors to produced feeding.—Journal abstract. 

. 4636. Niklowitz, Werner J. & Yeager, David W. (U. 
Cincinnati, Medical Center) Interference of Pb with 
essential brain tissue Cu, Fe, and Zn as main determi- 
nant in experimental tetraethyllead encephalopathy. 
Life Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(7), 897-905.—Found 
that after exposure of male New Zealand White rabbits 
to tetraethyllead each analyzed brain area (frontal 
Cortex, cerebellum, hippocampus) contained approxima- 
tely 33 ug/gm lead. At the same time, there was a 
Statistically significant loss in the same brain areas of the 
Eae elements, copper, iron, and zinc. While the 
Bed d between gain of lead and decrease of copper 
bet ated an approximate proportionality of 1:1, the ratio 
Я ween lead and iron was approximately 1:2. The 
"es of zinc levels varied in these brain areas and 
sj En the inferior hippocampus. The potentiality 

епегепсе of lead with essential trace metals of 


( ; З 
pim preferentially with the metal group of 
fis E: mies as the primary and dominant mecha- 


: toxic action of lead in lead encephalopathy, 
jd einn, (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. p уы! 
Ж ~ ию, Michael J.; Lewis, Darrell V. & 
nua js vod J. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
physiology, Piectroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
Oxidative metabolic Md.) Effects of potassium on 
Phy & Clinica ism and seizures. Electroencephalogra- 
205-208... ri, Neurophysiology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 3502), 
Hcotinemide aie, monitored tissue level of 
ippocam, adenine dinucleotide (NADH) їп the 
е concentration 16 cats. NADH decreased with increas- 
gical bathin. us of potassium in an isosmolar physiolo- 
and often Es Solution. Maximum decrease of NADH 
and flitther inns activity occurred at 20-30 meq K +/1, 
4 tising N unu se in К + were often accompanied by 
units/ml penici level. Epileptic foci produced by 7,000 
summary) (24 sat showed similar changes. (French 
4638. Od Tef.)—Journal summary. 
Search in Dues Max. (International Society for Re- 
of, Luxemb eases of Civilization & Vital Substances, 
Journal of Tua Prolongation of the life span in rats. 
Vol, 21(10), уап Geriatrics Society, 1973(Oct), 
DNA in prev 0-451.— Tested the effect of RNA and 
10 750-day., ШЕ the deleterious effects of old age in 
days, Aq v Old rats with a normal life span of 800-900 
cre fed the same diet; 5 Ss were not treated 
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and 5 were given weekly injections of DNA + RNA. 
After 12 wks the difference in appearance, weight, and 
alertness was marked. The 5 untreated Ss died before 900 
days. Of the treated Ss, 4 died at ages of 1,600-1,900 
days, and 1 at 2,250 days. While parallel cannot be 
drawn with aging in human beings fed RNA and DNA, 
these findings may have some application to cellular 
studies on cancer. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4639. Olds, M. E. & Eibergen, R. (California Inst. of 
Technology) Effect of methscopolamine, physostig- 
mine, and neostigmine on neuron activity in the 
midbrain, the hippocampus, and the hypothalamus in 
the behaving rat. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 50, 315-330. 
—Reports that the hippocampus contains a large 
number of neurons whose rate of firing was modified by 
cholinergic agents which cross the blood-brain barrier, 
The midbrain contains a smaller number of such 
neurons, whereas the hypothalamus contains neurons _ 
responsive to cholinergic agents acting at the periphery, 
(21 ref.)—Journal summary. ; 

4640. Oomura, Yutaka; Ono, Taketoshi; Sugimori, 
Mutsuyuki & Nakamura, Tsutomu. (U. Kanazawa, _ 
Faculty of Medicine, Japan) Effects of cyproheptadine 
on the feeding and satiety centers in the rat. Pharmaco 
ogy, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 14 
449-459.—Conducted acute and chronic experiments: 
with 9 Wistar BR 46 rats in order to clarify the effects of - 
cyproheptadine hydrochloride (Cyp) which is known — 
clinically to stimulate the appetite and a subsequen 
increase in body weight. In the acute experiments, | 
changes in single neuronal activity in the lateral агеа — 
(LH) and ventromedial nucleus (VMH) in the hypothala- _ ; 
mus by applications of Сур, Na, and Cl were studied by ~ 
means of multibarreled electrodes. About 60% of the - 
VMH neurons were reduced in firing frequency by Cyp. 
Most were increased in frequency by glucose. About 70% ~ 
of the LH neurons were increased in frequency by Сур. ‘ 
However, most of them were inhibited by glucose. The 
activity of the Cyp-sensitive neurons were modulated by 
stimulations of either the basolateral amygdaloid nucleus _ 
or the stria terminalis. In the chronic experiments, food 
intake and body weight were significantly increased by 
Cyp. It is concluded that Cyp modulates both LH and - 
VMH neurons which might account for its effects on 
feeding in children. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4641. Osuide, G. & Adejoh, P. O. (Ahmadu Bello U. 
Zaria, Nigeria) Effects of apomorphine and its interac: 
tion with other drugs in the domestic fowl. European 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 23(1), 56-66 
Studied the effects of apomorphine in White Leghorn . 
chicks (age range 2 days to 23 wks). Observations were 
made on unoperated conscious Ss, on Ss implanted with _ 
electrocorticograph and electromyograph electrodes, and 
on crossed extensor reflexes in anesthetised Ss, Apomor: 
phine produced stereotyped behavior as occurs in other 
species. Aggressive behavior and vigorous pecking —.— 
activity accompanied by electrocorticograph desyn- | 
chronization was produced in the young Ss while 
vomiting was produced only in the adults. The stereotyp- — E 
ed behavior was potentiated by anticholinergic drugs 
and antagonized by physostigmine, chlorpromazine, | 
spiramide, pentobarbital, and trimepramine. Apomor- 
phine depressed reflex contraction and crossed extensor 


reflexes in intact and spinal chicks. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4642. Overstreet, David H. (U. California, Irvine) The 
effects of pilocarpine on the drinking behavior of rats 
following acute and chronic treatment with diisopropyl- 
fluorophosphate and during withdrawal. Behavioral 
Biology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 9(2), 257-263.—Examined the 
water intake of 10 male Sprague-Dawley rats after 
administration of pilocarpine (8 mg/kg, intraperitoneal- 
ly), a tertiary muscarinic agent, at various times during a 
chronic treatment regimen of difluorophate (DFP), an 
irreversible anticholinesterase agent, and during with- 
drawal from chronic DFP treatment, Water intake was 
markedly reduced (<30%) when pilocarpine was injec- 
_ ted before the start of DFP treatment or after the Ist 
- injection of DFP. In contrast, it was hardly affected at 
- all (>90%) when the pilocarpine injection occurred after 

`8 treatments with DFP. Ss recovered their sensitivity to 
pilocarpine approximately 8 wks after withdrawal from 
the DFP treatment, at about the time other Es have 
"Shown brain cholinesterase activity to have returned to 
normal following acute injection with DFP. Findings 
Support the hypothesis that a decrease in the sensitivity 
of the muscarinic cholinergic receptors is one mechanism 
underlying the development of tolerance {о DFP. 
| Journal abstract. 
4643. Paton, W. D. & Pertwee, R. G. (U. Oxford, 
_ England) The actions of cannabis in man. In R. 
Mechoulam (Ed.), Marijuana: Chemistry, pharmacology, 
metabolism and clinical effects. New York, N.Y.: Aca- 
demic Press, 1973. xiv, 409 P. $24.50.—Reviews the 
literature on the effects of cannabis on human per 
tion, subjective feelings, motor activity, and metabolism. 
(129 ref.) 
4644. Paton, W. D. & Pertwee, R. G. (U. Oxford, 
. England) The pharmacology of cannabis in animals. In 
R. Mechoulam (Ed.), Marijuana: Chemistry, pharmacolo- 
&y, metabolism and clinical effects. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press, 1973. xiv, 409 P. $24.50.—Reviews 
findings on the active principles, toxicity, metabolism, 
апа tolerance of cannabis in laboratory animals (e.g. 
dogs and pigeons). (5 p. ref.) 
4645. Paton, W. D.; 
Elizabeth. (U. Oxford, England) Clinical aspects of 
лов action. In 
- Chemistry, pharmacology, metabolism and clinical effects. 
_ New York, N.Y.: dec Press, 1973. xiv, ee р. 
-.— $24.50.—Discusses the 


s the therapeutic potential of 
) 

4646. Pearl, Joseph H.; Domino, Edward Е. & 
Rennick, Phillip. (Oklahoma State U.) Short-term effects 
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smoking prepared 300-mg cigarettes containing either 0, 
1.5, or 2.995 A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC). The same 
number of whole and/or Partial cigarettes was smoked 
by each $ in each session. This was determined for 
individual Ss by the number of 2.9% ’-THC cigarettes 
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that the S had been willing to smoke in a pre-experimen- 
tal session up to a maximum of 1200 mg. A battery of 
concept formation and usage tests were administered to 
all Ss. Results show that marihuana smoking led to a 
dose-related impairment on a letter Series test, a word 
grouping test, a closure speed test, and the Embedded 
Figures test. Performance on a size-weight illusion, 
Luchin’s Water Jar Test, Luchin’s Hidden Word Test, 
and anagram tests were unaffected. Conceptual cluster- 
ing decreased after smoking. In most cases only the 
differences between 0 and 2,9% A’-THC were Statistically 
significant. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4647. Perrine, М. W. (U. Vermont) Alcohol influ- 
ences on driving-related behavior: A critical review of 
laboratory studies of neurophysiological, neuromuscu- 
lar, and sensory activity. Journal of Safety Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 165-184.— Laboratory studies of 
basic psychophysiological functions assumedly relevant 
for on-the-road driving performance are reviewed 
critically in terms of susceptibility to alcohol influences 
and individual differences. Understanding alcohol influ- 
ences upon more complex behaviors (e.g., perception, 
attention, and driving performance) can be facilitated by 
developing a relevant neurophysiological model. 2 
important interrelated issues for such a model are 
reviewed: the actual site of alcohol effects in the nervous 
System, and the apparent biphasic effects of alcohol. A 
review of neuromuscular aspects indicates that standing 
Steadiness is a sensitive behavioral indicator of alcohol 
intoxication, but its validity for driving impairment is not 
yet conclusively established at blood alcohol concentra- 
tions (BACs) from .08-.15%. 6 reviewed aspects of vision 
are arranged in order of decreasing susceptibility to ue 
and medium ВАС: (a) dynamic visual acuity, (b) 
adaptation and brightness sensitivity, (c) critical thle 
fusion, (d) static visual acuity, (e) glare resistance апі 
recovery, and (f) visual field. Only the Ist 3 aspects ES 
significant impairment at medium BACs. The NU 
tions of variability and validity are discussed. A p 
increases variability in many physiological and psyc 257 
gical response measures, even when the means are А 
significantly changed. It is questioned whether ud ET 
unequivocally valid indicators of alcohol impai it 
which can be used to specify the criteria for “impa 
ment.” (47 ref.)—Journal abstract. А 

p Plotukofí, Nicholas P. (Abbott Lab., D 
Pharmacology & Medicinal Chemistry, N. Chi 
Pemoline: Enhancement of maze performance n aL 
rats. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), Ee 
— Demonstrated that oral pemoline enhances PU 
mance of acquisition in a maze test in young, m e 
male Long-Evans hooded rats. Toxicity studies co! р le 
ing pemoline in adult and young Ss indc s is 
safety margin. It is suggested that the mechan Ec 
performance enhancement by pemoline is Mas Г Se 
ergic mechanisms since the psychostimulant ef e hd 5 
prevented by intraperitoneal азпењугр е 1b) 
known depletor of brain catechol amines. 
—Journal abstract. K. 

4649. Powell, D. A.; Milligan, W. L. & Wats The 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Columbia, п shock- 
effects of muscarinic cholinergic blockade upo! Beha- 
elicited aggression. Pharmacology, Biochemistry 
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vior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(4), 389-394.—Administered gra- 
ded dosages of atropine sulfate, atropine methyl nitrate, 
scopolamine hydrochloride, and scopolamine methyl 
nitrate to 32 female Sprague-Dawley rats and determi- 
ned shock-elicited fighting frequencies. Central choliner- 
gic blockade decreased fighting at appropriate dosages, 
but peripheral cholinergic blockade had little or no effect 
upon shock-elicited aggression. Results suggest that 
shock-elicited aggression is similar to other kinds of 
agonistic behavior (e.g. isolation-induced fighting and 
muricide) in that a central cholinergic system is appar- 
ently involved in its mediation. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4650. Redmond, D. E.; Hinrichs, R. L. & Maas, J. W. 
(Illinois State Psychiatric Inst, Chicago) Behavior of 
free-ranging macaques after intraventricular 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine. Science, 1973(5ер), ^ Vol 181(4106), 
1256-1258.—Observed 6 female and 2 male adult rhesus 
monkeys in a free-ranging colony on Guayacan Island, 
Puerto Rico. Ss treated with intraventricular 6-hydroxy- 
dopamine were significantly different in their social 
interactions, initiatives, facial expressions, and postures 
compared with sham-treated and field controls. Findings 
extend the known effects of 6-hydroxydopamine and 
catecholamine depletion to the social interactions ofa 
higher primate species under free-ranging conditions. 
—Journal abstract. 

4651. Reynolds, Angela P. & Gallagher, Brian B. 
(Medical Research Council Neuropsychiatry Unit, Sur- 
геу, England) The effect of hexafluorodiethyl ether 
шылу; on the metabolism of rat brain amino acids 
ота glucose. Life Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
Sch ne Roth, Walton T., et al. (Stanford U., Medical 
chool) Marijuana and synthetic A’-trans-tetrahydrocan- 
nabinol: Some effects on the auditory evoked response 
n background EEG in humans. Biological Psychiatry, 
a Feo) Vol. 6(3), 221-233.—Studied the effects of 
> ТЕШЕ Cigarettes containing marihauna, placebo, or 
ae A-trans-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) on the 
EEGs У evoked responses (AERs) and background 
m Ae 12 young male chronic users. Components of 
OS to both frequent and infrequent sound bursts 
ie pared in amplitude with marihuana, especially 
PH St few minutes of the stimulation period. There 
machin: initially more alpha power in the EEG with 
йет үч A 10-mg dose of the THC showed effects 

2 ediate between placebo and marihuana, although 

marihuana cigarettes contained an equal amount of 
BE reu parameters of spontaneous activity, 
ыы after stimulation by Fourier analysis of 
UA and vertex leads, failed to differentiate the 3 

Deos ournal abstract. 
та, M. башту, A. & Williams, Harold L. (U. Oklaho- 
TE m School, Oklahoma City) The effects of 
Potentials Sensory evoked and spontaneous cerebral 
Neuroph in man. Electroencephalography & Clinical 

er physiology, 1973(Sul), Vol. 35(1), 3-11. —Condueted 
pL sumens in which responses evoked by median 
mu on in 10 male graduate students were 
Alesha g, from 2 scalp locations before and during 
the i aap Following low to moderate doses, 

Spike and primary discharge specific to the 
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postrolandic site were fairly resistant to the depressiv 
effects of alcohol. In contrast, the late components as 
well as the vertex slow waves became markedly attenua- 


extremely sensitive to alcohol, decreasing systematically - 
with the rising blood alcohol concentration (BAC) and 
returning to normal with the dissipation of alcohol from 
the blood. In Exp III with 3 Ss, action potentials — 
recorded from the median nerve in the upper arm at high | 
BACS were indistinguishable from those obtained during "s 
a control period. In Exp IV an analysis of variance of à. 
number of EEG and evoked response variables, derived 
from single pre- and poststimulus events, disclosed that 
the amplitude of both the N, and P, vertex components — 
decreased significantly with increasing BACs. The - 
latency variability of the N, but not the P, component Ў 
showed a light increase at high BACs, Of the EEG | 
parameters measured only the number of theta waves Y 
decreased at low BACs but returned to control values at 
the high dose level. (French summary) (17 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

4654. Sayers, A. С. & Handley, Sheila L. (Wander 
Research Inst., Berne, Switzerland) A study of the role of 
catecholamines in the response to various central 
stimulants. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 23(1), 47-55 —Compared the behavior patterns ' 
elicited by dextroamphetamine, levamphetamine, meth- 
amphetamine, phenmetrazine, fencamfamin, aminorex, 
levoephedrine, pyrovalerone, methylphenidate, cocaine, _ 
and apomorphine in female Wistar rats which were or — 
were not pretreated with a-methyl-p-tyrosine (a-MPT) _ 
and/or reserpine. Although the stimulants induced _ 
similar patterns of excitation and stereotypies in the . 
controls, differential responses were obtained in pretreat- 
ed Ss. Following a-MPT some drugs failed to induce 
stereotypies, whereas the stereotypies induced by others 
were of reduced duration. Some stimulants potentiated, 
while others antagonized the a-MPT catalepsy. Reser- 
pine depressed stereotyped behavior in only 1 instance, 
although the duration of the behavior was generall 
curtailed. The effect on motor activity was variabl 
Excitation and stereotypies were induced in the combi- — 
ned presence of reserpine and a-MPT by apomorphine, 1 
and by higher doses of some amphetamine analogues. 
The relative importance of the various pools of catecho- 
lamines in the response to central stimulant agents is 
discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4655. Shire, J. G. (U. Glasgow, Inst. of. Genetics, 
Scotland) Growth hormone and premature ageing. - 
Nature, 1973(Sep), Vol. 245(5422), 215-216.—Discusses 
the suggestion that the immune system may be involved 
in aging and that inadequate stimulation of the lymphoid | 
system by the growth hormone (GH) may cause the | 
immune deficiencies. Previous studies using mice with - 
inherited pituitary dwarfism (dw) who died at an early _ 
age are compared with observations of another group of 
dw Ss. These Ss showed no signs of premature aging and 
did not die early even though GH and prolactin were 
absent in their pituitaries. Findings suggest that although 
GH deficiency may be important in the premature aging 
of Ss with certain genotypes, it has not been proved to be © 
a major factor in the initiation of aging—S. Knapp. 
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4656. Silver, Rae & Buntin, John. (Rutgers State U., 
Inst. of Animal Behavior, Newark) Role of adrenal 
hormones in incubation behavior of male ring doves 
(Streptopelia risoria). Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
- cal Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 453-463.—Injected 
111 male ring doves intramuscularly with dexametha- 
sone throughout a reproductive cycle in an attempt to 
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E suppress adrenocortical secretions. Ss were tested for 
_ initiation and maintenance of incubation behavior. 
. Treated Ss showed normal initiation of sitting when 
_ Observed in their cages, but when they were tested alone 
< in novel cages initiation of incubation tended to be 


-. disrupted. Prolonged dexamethasone treatment interfer- 
ed with maintenance of incubation behavior in both test 
- situations. The deleterious effect of dexamethasone on 
_ maintenance of home cage sitting was alleviated by 
‘concurrent treatment with prolactin or ACTH. In 
conclusion, adrenal secretions do not seem to be 
hecessary for onset of incubation in males, but there are 
hormonal requirements for maintenance of this behavior. 
_ (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4657. Silver, Rae & Feder, Н. Н. (Rutgers State U., 
Inst. of Animal Behavior, Newark) Role of gonadal 
hormones in incubation behavior of male ring doves 
орта risoria).Journal of Comparative& Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 464-471.—Examined 
the role of testicular hormones in the incubation 
behavior of 85 male ring doves. Intramuscular injection 
of testosterone propionate (TP) at 100 ug/day to intact 
Ог castrated Ss throughout a reproductive cycle had no 
- deleterious effects оп sitting or crop-sac growth. Similar- 
_ ly, castrated Ss given TP only until the start of a 
reproductive cycle incubated normally. Thus, changes in 
_ androgen titer following courtship do not affect incuba- 
on behavior. In contrast, progesterone administered to 
hroughout a reproductive cycle 
g behavior and crop-sac 
owth. It is concluded that high levels of progesterone 
Whether of gonadal or adrenal origin would be 
incompatible with maintenance of incubation, possibl 
because of interference with prolactin secretion. (22 ref.) 
Journal abstract. 
4658. Simon, Olga; Mertin, J. & Schmiedek, P. (Max- 
| Planck-Inst. for Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) 
Disturbances of electrical activity of the brain induced 
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lectroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
973(Aug), Vol. 35(2), 165-171.—Conducted ERG чыш. 
les on the effect of the synthetic steroid canrenoate-K on 
the CNS in 4 mongrel dogs and 1 male and 6 female 
. patients with multiple sclerosis. After iv injection of 
-canrenoate-K, dogs showed reproducible, dosage-de- 
pendent, and reversible EEG Changes and clinical 
symptoms. Under high dosage these disturbances pro- 
_ gressed through various Stages for 2-3 hrs, during which 
periods of electrical silence lasting up to 10 sec occurred. 
These periods could be interrupted by auditory stimuli 
and could develop into an EEG and clinical seizure 
pattern. Corresponding effects were found in dogs after 
adrenalectomy, so that an aldosterone-independent 
mode of action of canrenoate-K on the CNS can be 
assumed. Slight pathological changes which were pre- 
viously seen in the EEGs of patients became more 
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pronounced during canrenoate-K infusion. Data indicate 
the potential risk of provoking seizures in patients with a 
tendency to fits by high doses of canrenoate-K. (German 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

4659. Simpson, C. Wayne & Dicara, Leo V. (U. 
Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst.) Estradiol 
inhibition of catecholamine elicited eating in the female 
rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry & Behavior, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 1(4), 413-419.—Tested the hypothesis that estradiol 
Suppresses food intake by inhibiting f dopamine 
hydroxylase in the anterior diencephalon where norepi- 
nephrine sensitive neurons activate feeding behavior, In 
Exp I with 66 female Sprague-Dawley rats, dopamine or 
norepinephrine was injected intracerebrally during es- 
trous and diestrous phases of the estrous cycle. Dopam- 
ine injections in the anterior diencephalon elicited eating 
(p < .05) only during diestrous when circulating estra- 
diol was low; norepinephrine elicited eating during both 
diestrous (p < .02) and estrous (p < .001) phases of 
the cycle. In Exp II with 18 Ss, the catecholamines were 
administered to ovariectomized Ss with and without 
estradiol replacement. Again dopamine was effective in 
eliciting food intake < .05) only in the absence of 
circulating estradiol while the increases following norepi- 
nephrine were independent of estradiol treatment. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. k 

4660. Singer, Irwin & Rotenberg, Donald. (American 
Heart Assn., New York, N.Y.) Mechanisms of lithium 
action. New England Journal of Medicine, тта 
Vol. 28965), 254-260.— Correlated selected clinical an 
laboratory data in an attempt to define common 
underlying elements of the biological action of ШШШ 
The effects of lithium on the kidney, gastrointestinal 
System, thyroid, metabolism, heart, and the СМ$ a 
described. Analysis indicates that lithium affects ЖА 
excitation, synaptic transmission, and neuronal metà "e 
ism. It is concluded that lithium has important es 
many organ systems, particularly those involved Wo 
transport and polypeptide hormone action.—A. U 

4661. Singh, Bea & de Champlain, Meis of 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Altered onore trei 
central noradrenergic neurons following neonatal Es 
ment with 6-hydroxydopamine. Brain Research, d 
Vol. 48, 432-437. n 

4662. Sjödén, Per O.; Јање, Torbjörn M 
Henriksson, Bengt С. (U. Uppsala, оласе ally 
Neurophysiological Lab., Sweden) Influence weight, 
drocannabinols (A'-THC and A'-THC) on bo f misky 
food, and water intake in rats. Pharmacology, Be 3 
& Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(4), 395-399- Gare 3 
groups of 6 female Wistar rats each daily i TH С ( 
23-day period of A-THC (5.9 mg/kg) S T^r ive 
mg/kg), or vehicle. Body weight, food and un decrease 
were recorded every 2nd day. A'-THC cause he ut the 
of body weight to a level maintained i ; 
injection period with only slight signs of di Fo 
drugs caused a marked decrease of water Std J drugs- 
intake was not significantly affected by dy weight, 
Factors in relation to the effects of THC on bo abstract 
food and water intake are discussed.—Jowrna! rer, Inc» 

4663. Smyth, Robert D., et al. (William H. ability of 
Research Div., Ft. Washington, Pa.) Bioavai : 
methaqualone. Journal of Clinical Phar 
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1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 391-400.—Determined the com- 

arative bioavailability, absorption, and excretion char- 
acteristics of “С (MTQ) from tablet and capsule dosage 
forms using "C and unlabeled drug. Analyses of plasma 
and urinary excretion data following oral administration 
of MTQ-2-" C were typical of a dissolution or permeabil- 
ity rate-limited process with the tablet formulation. 
Normal adult male Ss were used. Bioavailability studies 
showed significant correlations between dose and serum 
level under а 150-160 mg MTQ dose range. The 
significance of the testing sequence, development of the 
analytical methodology, and statistical design used are 
discussed. (24 ref.)—P. Federman. 

4664. Sofia, R. Duane; Kubena, Robert K. & Barry, 
Herbert. (Wallace Lab., Cranbury, N.J.) Inactivity of A’- 
tetrahydrocannabinol in antidepressant screening tests. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 31(2), 121-130.—Exam- 
ined the antidepressant activity of A’-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol (THC) in Swiss-Webster albino mice and Wistar 
albino rats using standard procedures. THC was virtual- 
ly inactive over a wide range of doses in (a) reversing 
tetrabenazine-induced depression in mice, (b) reversing 
of reserpine-induced hypothermia in rats, (c) enhancing 
of yohimbine toxicity in mice, (d) inhibiting of tremors 
and salivation induced by tremorine in mice. Findings 
are discussed with respect to previous studies indicating 
that THC may possess antidepressant activity in animals 
ooo (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

. Steinert, Harriett R.; Holtzman, Stephen G. & 
iim Robert E. (Emory U.) Some agonistic actions of 
2n morphine antagonist levallorphan on behavior and 
quos гоа in the гаї. Psychopharmacologia, 
net al 31(1), 35-48.—Investigated the effects of 
x zn зап, a narcotic-antagonist analgesic, on locomo- 
SUMA operant behavior (continuous avoidance 
СРЕ е), and brain monoamine content in 24 male 
i dm Levallorphan produced an increase in locomo- 
Brain ivity and in the rate of avoidance responding. 
dm pe was significantly decreased 1 hr 
lis mg/kg of levallorphan. Brain dopamine (DA) 
Sm ua lowered by 64 and 256 mg/kg of levallor- 
оте was no effect on brain serotonin levels. The 
а E fects of levallorphan on operant behavior 
SEEN P ed by simultaneous administration of nalox- 
аад antagonism of the effects of levallorphan on 
ТЕНЕ activity by naloxone could be demonstrated 
mg/kg. N = of levallorphan but not for doses above 16 

his m prone also failed to prevent the depletion of 
he alone ишпе produced by levallorphan. Nalox- 
Bin ad no consistent effect on either of the 
Content men Observation or on brain monoamine 
ЕОР ЫЕ dings indicate that levallorphan is a stimu- 
mediated VIO in the rat and that the stimulant action is 
y iens at least 2 mechanisms: 1 which is blocked 
ОМИ and 1 which is not. It is suggested that ће 
agonistic Possible animal model in which to study the 
Венс on E pertis of certain narcotic-antagonist anal- 

4666 s avior. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
cester Бош ern, Warren C. & Morgane, Peter J. (Wor- 
Neuroph red for Experimental Biology, Lab. of 
thyltryosine on ТЕ, Shrewsbury, Mass.) Effects of a-me- 
cat. Biolog; 5 M sleep and brain amine levels in the 

gical Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(3), 301—306. 
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not support the view that brain catecholamines trigger 
the REM state. (21 ref.) Journal abstract. r% 
4667. Stern, Warren C., et al. (Worcester Foundation - 
for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) Elevation - 
of REM sleep following inhibition of protein synthesis. 
Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 47, 254-258.—14 adult cats _ 
were given intraventricular or intraperitoneal injections 3 
of puromycine or cycloheximide. The greatest change in 
sleep-wake patterns occurred with the intraventricular 
cycloheximide group. Following an initial Day 1 de- 9 
crease in waking and increase in slow-wave sleep, the | 
occurrence of REM sleep was elevated significant] by | 
50-100% above baseline levels for at least 7-10 days. 
This was accompanied by a significant decrease i : 
waking and no change in the amount of slow-wave sleep. — 
(20 ref.)—B. Preilowski. 4) 
4668. Taylor, M.; Goudie, А. J. & Williams, Amanda. = 
(University Coll. North Wales, Bangor) The effects of | 
chronic fenfluramine administration on behaviour and _ 
body weight. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. E 
63-76.—Conducted 2 experiments on the effects of 28- | 
and 30-day chronic administration of fenfluramine on 
behavior and body weight of male hooded rats. In Exp I 
(n = 24) the effects of 28-day chronic administration — 
were studied. A dose related rapid weight loss was | 
observed in treated Ss, with development of tolerance to © 
the effects of the drug оп body weight after 14 days | 
administration. Observations of behavior were made on _ 
days 1, 14, and 28 of chronic administration according to . 
a “time sampling" procedure of behavioral categoriza- - 
tion. The incidence of some behavioral patterns varied - 
significantly between observation days, although obser- | 
vations of control Ss were never significantly differen 
By the 28th day of administration tolerance to the. 
behavioral effects of the drug had developed; по 
dose/response effects were noted in contrast to the | 
results for prior observation days. In Exp II confirmation - 
of the development of behavioral tolerance was obtain- 
ed, using 16 Ss from Exp I. Abnormal “stereotyped” 
behavior induced by a very high dose of fenfluramine 
showed a much lower incidence in Ss that had received _ 
fenfluramine for 30 days than in saline controls. The 
difficulties inherent in describing psychotropic agents as a 
either sedatives or stimulants are discussed. It is 


suggested that although fenfluramine is generally consi- 
dered to be a sedative, stimulant effects may be observed 
after chronic administration of anorexic doses. Similari- 
ties between the effects of high doses of fenfluramine _ 
and amphetamine are described. (45 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
4669. Thomas, John R. (U.S. Naval Medical Research _ 
Inst, Bethesda, Md.) Amphetamine and chlordiazepox- 
ide effects on behavior under increased pressures of. 
nitrogen. Pharmacology. Biochemistry & Behavior, E 
1973(Jul), Vol. 1(4), 421-426.—Exposed 2 male - 


aS S 


NMRI:O[SD] albino rats trained on a multiple fixed- 
ratio (FR) spaced-responding differential reinforcement 
of low rates (DRL) schedule for food ге 
hyperbaric pressures (equivalent to 100, 200, 250, and — 


a 
inforcement to 5 


300 ft of sea water) breathing compressed air. High rates 
of responding on the FR schedule decreased under 
pressure and low rates on the DRL schedule increased. 

_ Amphetamine and chlordiazepoxide produced dose-rela- 
ted accentuation of some rate change effects at depth as 
well as changes in performance at depth that were not 
redictable from the effects of the drugs at ambient 

pressure. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4670. Thornburg, J. E. & Moore, K. F. (Michigan 
State U.) The relative importance of dopaminergic and 
noradrenergic neuronal systems for the stimulation of 
locomotor activity induced by amphetamine and other 
drugs. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 12(9), 
853-866.—Found that a-methyltyrosine, when administ- 
_ ered in the diets of male albino mice, reduced the brain 
E contents of endogenous dopamine and norepinephrine 

and inhibited the formation of “C-dopamine and “C- 
|. norepinephrine from "C-tyrosine. aMethyltyrosine also 
blocked the locomotor stimulant actions of dextroam- 
- phetamine and phenmetrazine but not of methylpheni- 
‘date or piperadrol. Administration in the diet of U- 
- 14,624 or FLA-63, inhibitors of dopamine-8-hydroxy- 

se, reduced brain contents of endogenous and "С- 
norepinephrine but failed to alter the locomotor stimu- 
- lant actions of any of the drugs tested. Results suggest 

that dextroamphetamine and phenmetrazine exert loco- 


s 
5 
E; 
! 
B. 


Nervosa Superior, 
— Describes a method by 
a small monosexual grou 
intermittently (intervals of 
contact, (b) active rat in 
1 contact, and (d) immobile 
Tat in isolation. This allows evaluation of behavioral 
changes and the assessment of each rat separately, thus 
yielding more data for statistical processing. 2 examples 
of drug-induced behavioral changes are presented: (a) 
social isolation of an active type after amphetamine (2.5 
mg/kg intraperitoneally) and (b) social isolation of an 
immobile type after perphenazine (.6 or 2.5 mg/kg 
. intraperitoneally).—H. Brumi. 
е 4672. Török, T. (Semmelweis Medical Uz Budapest, 
Hungary) Amphetamines and locomotor activity. Activi- 
tas Nervosa Superior, 1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 302-303. 
— Methamphetamine derivatives substituted in ortho- 
and parapositions failed to produce hypermotility except 
for para-chloro-methamphetamine (5-33) in contrast to 
amphetamine. Using para-bromo-methamphetamine (У- 
III) with tolerant mice after daily treatment with 15 
mg/kg subcutaneously for 6 days, the V-III was not able 
to enhance motility in Spite of the fact that a psychostim- 
ulant effect was seen in the Ss. However, amphetamine 
increased motor activity even in the V-III tolerant Ss, 
indicating that serotonin was not involved in hypermotil- 
ity. Alpha-methyl-tyrosine treatment (60 mg/kg intraper- 
itoneally every 4 hrs) failed to block the hyperexcitation 
and psychostimulant effect of high amphetamine doses. 
—H. Brumi. 


4673. Van Gelder, Nico M. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Antagonism by taurine of Cobalt induced 
epilepsy in cat and mouse. Brain Research, 1972, Vol, 4, 
157-165.—Repeated injections of taurine Sharply redu. 
ced or abolished seizure activity which was induced by 
application of cobalt to the cerebral cortex. Within the 
limits of the experimental model of epilepsy used, the 
antiepileptic action of this amino acid appeared to be 
permanent. In parallel to the improvement in the 
epileptic signs, abnormalities in amino acid content of 
brain associated with the disorder also disappeared. The 
Observations suggest that taurine stimulates certain 
biochemical processes in the CNS which aid in the 
recovery from cobalt-induced epilepsy. (18 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

4674. Van Rossum, J. M. (U. Nijmegen, Netherlands) 
Pharmacokinetics and psychopharmacological re- 
search: The significance of pharmacokinetic basic data 
for research of psychopharmaca on human behaviour. 
Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(May), Vol. 
76(3), 217-228.—Argues that although superficial studies 
of drug-induced behavior can be done easily, the correct 
application of pharmacokinetic knowledge (e.g, the 
study of the action of the body on the drug) is a 
prerequisite for adequately examining dose-dependent 
behavioral effects. The estimation of blood levels of the 
parent drug and of active metabolites is also necessary. 
These processes are discussed, along with the action of 
pharmacological agents (e.g., neuroleptics and bie 
pressants) on the CNS. It is concluded that the er 
dosage regimens or drug administration measures whic 
ensure constant steady-state blood levels (and адо 
quently constant tissue levels) facilitates the usefulness d 
behavioral studies and limits the number of blood-level 
estimations. (25 ref.) —Journal summary. р 

4675. телба мн & Кгір, С. (Chicago Mec 
School-U. Health Sciences, Ill.) Interactions pie 
amphetamine and serotonergic agents on cat's isol 3 E 
Cerebral cortex. Biological Psychiatry, Mes d 
7(1), 11-22.—Elicited the epileptiform after d 
(EAD) in chronically isolated cat cortical slabs. pm 
duration was significantly decreased by the pues 
tion of dextroamphetamine, by a peripheral e tee 
lase inhibitor (RO4-4602), and by S hydro у i 
(5 HTP). Methysergide, cyproheptadine, тей esiti 
bromomethamphetamine, and p-chloropheny! a i 
significantly increased EAD duration. The a АЙ 
EAD duration produced by amphetamine or 5 s The 
RO4-4602 was prevented by the other drug oS 
increase in EAD duration produced by шесе 
depleting drugs could be overcome by the admini tration 
of RO4-4602 and 5 HTP, but not by the айша 
of dextroamphetamine (5 mg/kg). (34 ref.)—S. chology» 

4676. Verster, J. (U. Groningen, Inst. of Pey 
Netherlands) Measuring the sleepiness pr ‘hirurgid, 
secobarbital. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Меи" feci ol 
1973(May), Vol. 76(3), 209-215.—Studied the rted state 
secobarbital on task performance and self-repo! Its show 
of wakefulness in male medical students. bn. that 
that not only did secobarbital cause sleepiness e drug 
wakefulness also influenced the extent of inc ier are 
concentration in the blood. Methodological pro 
discussed. 
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4677. Vizi, E. S. (Semmelweis Medical U., Budapest, 
Hungary) Amphetamines: Disturbances of spontaneous 
behaviour and tolerance. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 297.—During steady administra- 
tion of amphetamines, no tolerance developed as to 
stereotyped behavior and sympathomimetic effect (my- 
driasis) in cats; however, vocalization became dominant 
during treatment. Para- and methamphetamines produ- 
ced sham rage, prolonged the reflex time, and impaired 
learning processes. There was a rapidly developing 
tolerance to the effects of substituted amphetamine and 
higher doses of amphetamine.—H. Bruml. 

4678. Volicer, Ladislav & Gold, Barry I. (Boston U., 
Medical School) Effect of ethanol on cyclic AMP levels 
Aid bl brain. Life Sciences, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(3), 


4679. Wecker, Lynn & Chiou, C. Y. (Vanderbilt U., 
Medical School) Central cholinomimetic actions of 3,3- 
dimethyl-1-butanol carbamate. Journal of Pharmaceuti- 
cal Sciences, 1973(Sep), Vol. 62(9), 1569-1571.—Studied 
the action of 3,3-dimethyl-I-butanol carbamate on the 
CNS to determine the mechanism of its convulsant 
ШЧ. Dimethylbutanol carbamate penetrated into the 
pus of ICR Charles River mice with maximum levels 
|; min after intraperitoneal injection. The LD, of 
ае уБшадој carbamate in 150 Ss was 21 mg/kg. 
А opine pretreatment protected Ss (п = 80) against ће 

id effects of dimethylbutanol carbamate, whereas 
р Шо ыпше enhanced dimethylbutanol carbamate 
EM in 80 Ss. Dimethylbutanol carbamate potentia- 
Heat Ga induced convulsions in 59 Ss and had no 
ДОО rain cholinesterase activity. It appears that 
Wo a utanol carbamate is a centrally active agent 
Wu un uces convulsions via a mechanism similar to 
pem postulated for nicotinic agents, althought it prod- 

antinicotine actions peripherally.—Journal abstract. 


ҮШ Wright, Dennis C. & Chute, Douglas L. (U. 
pr SUCH Ee onn Center) State dependent learning 
Sodium 4 post trial intrathoracic administration of 
310) Erro oparbital, Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
igm. with т лака state dependent learning para- 
albino Holts l-trial, passive avoidance task. 40 male 
groups: ] zman rats were equally distributed among 4 
Sodium ре ОВР received intrathoracic injections of 
trial an di js obarbital immediately after the acquisition 
2nd grou mmediately before the retention test trial; a 
3rd hon eed equivalent injections of .9% saline; a 
Prior to p t a drugged after acquisition and given saline 
saline аңы On testing, and the 4th group was given 
testing, Ni acquisition and drug prior to retention 
Tetention tri Торре Showed increased latencies оп the 
st Lene but marked group differences in retention 
Tetention 56 indicate that there was significantly more 
uring the training when drug states were the same 
Tétrieya] EA Storage interval and the memory 
Practica] а: Intrathoracic injection proved to be a 
Onset of гше for iv injection in assuring rapid 
Tug effect.— Journal abstract. 
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4681. Archer, John. (О. Sussex, School of Biological 
Sciences, Brighton, England) Tests for emotionality in 
rats and mice: A review. Animal Behaviour, 1973(May), 
Vol. 21(2), 205-235.—Examines emotionality in “novel 
environment” tests and reviews evidence to assess the 
validity of the measures. In response to increased light 
and noise, open field defecation increases and ambula- 
tion decreases, and on this basis they may be termed 
emotional responses. In many cases defecation and 
ambulation in open field showed a fairly low but 
significant inverse correlation. Nevertheless, a number of 
limitations to this relationship were found, depending on 
the species, strain, sex, sample size, and early experience. 
Other measures of emotionality in the open field showed 
little consistent relationship to defecation. Studies 
measuring heart-rate responses provided insufficient 
evidence to relate open field defecation to this other 
response presumed to be under sympathetic nervous | 
control. Owing to the occurrence of both immobility and 
escape behavior as alternative forms of emotional 
behavior, ambulation also provided an inadequate 
indication of emotional responses. Thus, conceptual 
frameworks which suggested that emotionality energized 
ambulation in a consistent manner were criticized. Open 
field defecation showed little relationship to supposed 
measures of emotionality taken in other types of tests. 
Findings clearly fail to support the use of emotionality as 
a consistent constitutional trait, with unitary drive 
properties. 2 alternative methods are suggested for 
testing: (a) responses to novel environments and (b) 
emotional behavior, without making assumptions that 
the measures represent unitary major motivational 
constructs. (167 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4682. Beer, Colin G. (Rutgers State U., Inst. of 
Animal Behavior, Newark) Species-typical behavior and 
ethology. In D. A. Dewsbury & D. A. Rethlingshafer, 
Comparative psychology: A modern survey. New York, 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1973. xi, 625 p. $14.95.—Describes 
the proximate causation, evolution, and adaptedness of 
species-typical behavior, with particular reference to the 
theories of К. Lorenz and N. Tinbergen. (6 p. ref.) 

4683. Bunnell, Bradford N. (U. Georgia) Mammalian 
behavior patterns. In D. d np & D. A. 
Rethlingshafer, Co ative psychology: A lern survey. 
New York, N.Y.: McGraw НШ, 1973, xi, 625 p. $14.95. 
— Describes the behavior patterns of mammals (е.в 
moles and baboons) in terms of locomotion, activity 
rhythms, nesting, feeding patterns, and sexual activity. (5 


. ref. 
2 a. Collias, Elsie C. & Collias, Nicholas E. (Los 
Angeles County Museum of Natural History, Calif.) 


Further studies on development of nest-building beha- 
viour in a weaverbird (Ploceus cucullatus). Animal 
Behaviour, 1973(May), Vol. 21(2), 371-382.—Completely 
deprived yearling male village weaverbirds of nest 
materials for the Ist yr significantly retarding develop- 
ment of weaving ability. One S which reached 9 yrs of 
age and held territory in breeding coloration never 
learned to build a nest. Deprivation for the Ist yr starting 
from 7 wks of age had some retarding effect, significant 
only when deprived Ss were matched by dominance rank 
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with controls. It is concluded that the crude appearance 
of nests of yearling males is caused by lack of practice in 
selecting and preparing nest materials, but practice is 
necessary before the male can weave a nest. Prolonged 
deprivation during adult life had no effect on weaving 
ability if an S had learned to build nests during his Ist or 
2nd yr.—Journal abstract. 

4685. Fentress, John C. & Stilwell, Frances P. (U. 
Oregon) Grammar of a movement sequence in inbred 
mice. Nature, 1973(Jul), Vol. 244(5410), 52-53.—Filmed 
the grooming activities of 16 adult DBA/21 mice 
individually, and analyzed the film frame by frame with 
а stop-action projector. 7 components of face grooming 
were identified. The duration of individual components 
was found to vary, and this variation was related to the 
probabilities of later components. Also found were 5 

“units or groupings of Component activities during 
different parts of the grooming sequence. These units 
demonstrate that the association and probability of 
individual components shift systematically during 
grooming. Among the units that occur, the sequence of 
components is highly predictable, particularly in the 
middle of the grooming process. The hierarchical 
Structure of behavior often postulated by the behavioral 
and neurological sciences is held to be confirmed by 
these observations.—J. Davis. 

4686. Girndt, H. & Castell, R. (U. San Francisco) 
[Animal and human behaviour: A discussion about 
behaviourism апа meaning interpretation.] (Germ) 
Confinia Psychiatrica, 1971, Vol. 14(1), 1-17.—Considers 
that positivistic-behavioristic methods can operate suc- 
cessfully in the field of animal behavior but are 

- inadequate for the study of specific human behavior. It is 
argued that subjective meaning (i.e., that given by human 
actors to their actions) is a necessary factor for adequate 
descriptions and causal explanations of. specific human 
behavior. (French summary) (26 ref.) 

4687. Michael, Richard P. & Crook, John H. (Eds.). 
(U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Comparative 
ecology and behaviour of primates: Proceedings of a 
conference held at the Zoological Society, London, 
November 1971. London, England: Academic Press, 
1973. vii, 847 p. £12.— Presents a series of 16 papers in 4 
categories: socioecological studies of nonhuman pri- 
mates from lemurs to great apes, studies of inter- and 


interactions, and studies of human behavior based on 
ethological methods and theories. 
4688. Neweklowsky, Waltraud. [On the biological 
importance and motivation of Zirkeln in starlings.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
31(5), 474-502.—Observed 7 male and 1 female starling 
to examine whether their Zirkeln, ie. 
inserting their closed bills into cracks and then opening 
them forcefully, is used exclusively for obtaining food or 
has an origin and motivation of its own. Ss, removed 
from their nests when 10-15 days old and raised in 
captivity, were kept in large cages after learning to fly. 
They were well fed and the Cages were lit so as not to 
disrupt their circadian cycle. O watched the manner and 
frequency of Ss’ Zirkeln and tabulated them at regular 
intervals. Results indicate that (a) Zirkeln is an instinc- 
production of 
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energy. The number of movements motivated by food 
search differs only little from that made under constant 
conditions (basic activity). (b) Zirkeln is a part of food 
appetitive behavior; its frequency higher when food is 
withheld. Reinforcement with food influences only the 
orientation but not its frequency. (c) Overstimulation 
may result in stimulus-specific fatigue. (d) Zirkeln cannot 
be prevented by eliminating stimulus-releasing situa- 
tions. (e) The circadian thythm of Zirkeln parallels the 
general circadian activity rhythm. (f) Zirkein is a social 
behavior which influences the other members of a group. 
(g) New objects stimulate Zirkeln more than familiar 
ones. (h) Ontogenetically, Zirke/n is not influenced by 
experience. In young Ss it is not yet associated with the 
search for food; the frequency does not increase in 
parent-dependent young Ss when they are hungy. 
(English summary) (1 p. ref.)— T. Fisher. 


Learning & Motivation 


4689. Anger, Douglas. (U. Missouri) The effect upon 
simple animal behavior of different frequencies of 
reinforcement: Il. Separate control of the reinforcement 
of different IRTs. Journal of the Experimental. Analysis of 
Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(2), 301-312.— Stabilized 3 
male Wistar albino rats’ responding for over 35 days on 
4-min VI reinforcement. Reinforcements per hour for 4- 
sec wide classes of interresponse times (IRTs) were then 
Separately controlled by adjusting those for each class 
the VI values that had just prevailed. This produced little 
or no change in IRTs indicating that the new pa 
was substantially equivalent to a VI schedule. p 
schedule produced a high and stable conditional prol t 
bility of IRTs in the 0-4 sec class, associated with a pe 
in reinforcements per hour for this class. Reduce ў 
reinforcements per hour for this class while raising ES 
for another class (by 3.3 reinforcements/hr) spud 
reduced the conditional probability of 0-4 sec ane 
Restoring the 3.3 reinforcements/hr to the 0-4 IRIS 
significantly elevated the conditional probability ar IRTS 
in this class. It is concluded that the ашшы ШО 
produced by an S during some VI schedules 5 bon 
ned partly by the relative reinforcement o mu 
IRTs that the VI schedule provides.—Journa А (Yale 

4690. Applewhite, Philip B. & Gardner, Frank mir 
U.) Tube-escape behavior of paramecia. e d 4 
Biology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 9(2), ооа Ss were 
experiments with Paramecium caudatum in whic mos 
sucked up into a small capillary tube. Ss pec in 
less and less time to escape from the tube. This aes late 
escape time over trials was eliminated if the tu amd the 
cleaned in a prescribed manner before ше he 
organisms were adapted is process 
experiment began.—Journal abstract. ster 

71691. Bitgood, Stephen C. & Platt, John R. es 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Effects of ro 4 
ent duration and ratio size on discrete- Societ) 
responding. Bulletin of the Ee 5, white 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 409-411.—Gave ER) training 
Carneaux pigeons discrete-trials fixed-ratio (5 Re 
with 2-, 4-, and 8-sec hopper times and ee free-respon- 
or 60 responses. A final phase consisted 0! ds and rati 
ding FR 60. Results show that (a) start Spes nforcemen 
Tates were an increasing function of M 
duration when the schedule was discrete-tri 


| 
| 
| 


but not when it was FR 30; (b) the ЕК 60 schedule 
resulted in a lower level of responding than did the FR 
30; and (c) the positive relationship between performan- 
ce and reinforcement duration with discrete-trials FR 60 
did not persist with free-responding FR 60. Results 
suggest that discrete-trials procedures may be more 
sensitive to reinforcement density manipulations than 
free-responding procedures.—Journal abstract. 

4692. Bolles, Robert C. & Riley, Anthony L. (U. 
Washington) Freezing as an avoidance response: Anoth- 
er look at the operant-respondent distinction. Learning 
& Motivation, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 268-275.—Trained 5 
groups of 7 female Wistar rats each with shock either 
contingent on freezing (punishment procedure) or on not 
freezing (avoidance procedure). Although the different 
contingencies produced different levels of freezing 
behavior, these levels were attained immediately rather 
than over a number of trials. This result, together with 
the results from 3 control groups, suggest that while 
freezing can be controlled by both punishment and 
avoidance procedures, in both cases the effects on 
freezing are due to elicitation rather than learning. 
—Journal abstract. 

4693. Boren, M. C. (Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Inst. of Research, Washington, D.C.) Fixed-ratio 
and variable-ratio schedules of brief stimuli in second- 
order schedules of matching to sample. Journal of the 
ш Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(2), 

| -233.—Required 4 White Carneaux pigeons in each 
of 2 experiments to match to sample under 2nd-order 
е of food reinforcement. Under FI unit sched- 
we the Ist correct match to occur after a given period 
M was followed by the presentation of a brief 
Mn P The termination of the last FI unit schedule 
Ads e by food according to 2nd-order fixed-ratio 
Thine. e-ratio schedules. In Exp I, as the number of 
dm ше increased, long pauses occurred under 
D oi der fixed-ratio schedules but not under the 
Jai Tatio schedules. The similarity of performance 
the xd (eg. local rate and accuracy) indicated that 
ет en engendered by these 2 types of schedule 
sip e duration of the periods of not-responding. In 
m ҮР шол of a brief stimulus at the end of each 
licrimin АЙ in chained schedules that had different 
natant ative stimuli present for the duration of each 
ong Ene Substantially affect the performance, and 
Bieb i Continued to occur. However, few long 
Presentati ea under schedules with brief stimulus 
Were en Sen alone. The most inaccurate performances 
stimu Ва ered Бу chained schedules without brief 
A tef.)—Journal abstract. 

Medical oon Rodney C., et al. (U. Tennessee, 
avoidance us Brain Research Inst., Memphis) Dark- 
Eoldfis porteur activity in brain extract from trained 
Yol. 140) ournal of Biological Psychology, 1972(0ес), 
Tésearch in which Reports оп recent memory transfer 
Boldfish brah Ich the activity of a peptide-rich extract of 
in recipient fi was tested for “dark-avoidance” activity 
(naive) ish that were either completely untrained 
described, ае partially pretrained by a procedure 
Ments with саа activity was observed in 2 experi- 
Procedure is оттоп goldfish. The partial pretraining 

Suggested for further work to isolate a dark- 
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avoidance factor for goldfish brain. (I6 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 


4695. Bushnell Philip J.; Henry, Kenneth R. & - 


Bowman, Robert E. (U. Wisconsin, Regional Primate 
Research Center, Madison) The intercalated reinfor- 
cement technique: Learning without differential total 
reinforcement between groups. Behavior Research Me- 
thods & Instrumentation, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 337-339. 
—Describes a technique which equates number of trials, 
response topography, sensory exposure, and frequency of 
reinforcement between reversal Ss overtrained on a 
discrimination and then trained on reversals, and 
nonreversal Ss similarly overtrained but continued on 
the same discrimination. In extending previous work in 
the rat, 20 feral female rhesus monkeys were trained on 
spatial discrimination and reversal tasks in the Wiscon- 
sin General Training Apparatus at 50, 75, and 100% 
reinforcement to test the efficacy of learning by this 
procedure, and to compare the method with learning 
obtained by a more classical procedure. Learning rates 
were the same by both procedures. This technique, 
therefore, appears useful for investigating neurochemical 


(or other) correlates of learning unconfounded by 


performances or sensory effects.—Journal abstract. 


4696. Cattell, Raymond B. & Korth, Bruce. (U. 


Illinois) The isolation of temperament dimensions in 
dogs. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 15-30. 
—Made 42 somatic and behavioral measurements 
representative of diverse behaviors on 101 I-yr-old male 
and female dogs of 5 pure breeds in standard test 
situations and under reasonably normal conditions. 
Correlations were factor analyzed with simple structure 
attained through oblique rotation, revealing at least 10 
meaningful temperament factors, 5 of them reasonable 
matches to those previously found in dogs. The factors 
were interpreted as Exuberance, Aggressive Excitation, 
Physical Size, Emotionality, Self-sufficiency, Obedient 
Cooperation, Competence, Timidity, | Calmness, 
Aloofness, and Apprehension. It is suggested that further 
use of these factors be made in learning experiments and 
genetic studies and more factor analyses be conducted 
with animals. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4697. Caul, William Е. & Barrett, Robert J. (Vander- 
bilt U.) Shuttle-box versus Y-maze avoidance: Value of 
multiple response measures in interpreting active-avoi- 
dance performance of rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 843), 572-518. 
— Compared active-avoidance performance in a shuttle 
box to avoidance performance in a Y-maze brightness 
discrimination task for 18 male albino rats from each of 
4 strains: Е, CDF, Holtzman, and ZM. 2 acquisition 
sessions were given with procedural parameters the same 
in both testing situations. There were marked differences 
among the strains on the avoidance measure in both the 
shuttle box and the Y maze. Analysis of other response 
measures available in the Y-maze situation (correct 
discriminations, incorrect avoidances, incorrect escapes) 
suggests that the differences among the strains in 
avoidance behavior were due to strain-specific differ- 
ences in unconditioned response to shock and cannot be 
attributed to strain-related differences in ability to form 
stimulus-response associations. —Journal abstract. 
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4698. Cheal, Mary L. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
Research Inst) Conditioned reinforcement of facilita- 
tion? The effects of variation of stimulus duration. 
Journal of Biological Psychology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 
10-13.—Examined whether a conditioned reinforcer is 
merely facilitory. 16 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
were trained with simultaneous presentation of light and 
food reinforcement. The ability to learn a new response 
was subsequently tested in an apparatus with the bar 
located on the wall opposite the light and food cup. It is 
concluded that in this paradigm a conditioned reinforcer 
_ needed to be facilitative but that further experimentation 

is needed to determine if facilitation is a necessary 

condition for a neutral stimulus to become a conditioned 
reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 

4699. Cochrane, Therese L.; Scobie, Stanley R. & 
Fallon, Daniel. (State U. New York, Binghamton) 
Negative contrast in goldfish (Carassius auratus). Bulle- 
tin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 

-.. 411-413.—Conducted an experiment in which 36 gold- 
fish in a successive differential discrimination displayed 

_ Strong negative contrast. A successive nondifferential 

_ Shift in reward magnitude did not produce clear negative 
contrast however. Response speed changed appropriate- 

. ly when reward magnitudes were changed. There was no 

. indication of positive contrast in either condition. 

_ —Journal abstract, 

4700. Coughlin, Richard C. (Fairleigh Dickinson U.) 
Timeout from a stimulus correlated with the extinction 
component of a multiple schedule. Learning & Motiva- 
tion, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 294-304.—Trained 4 groups of 
12 male White Carneaux pigeons to discriminate 
between green and red. Pecks on a 2nd key produced a 
timeout from the schedule in effect for 30 sec. For 2 of 
the groups, this timeout Tesponse turned off all the lights 
in the chamber (blackout), while for the other 2, only the 
key-lights were turned off (no blackout). For one of the 
blackout groups and one of the no-blackout groups, 
responses on the discrimination key during the extinction 
component (S-) also resulted in a mild electric shock. 
Blackout groups produced more timeouts during S- than 
no-blackout groups, but electric Shock punishment 
Suppressed, rather than enhanced, timeout responding. 
These findings Suggest a need for reevaluation of the 
hypothesis that the timeout response is an escape from 
an aversive S— (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4701. Crossman, Е. К. & Silverman, L. T. (Utah State 


of 99:1-1:1. When this Proportion was reduced to about 
20:1 and below, the Pause following each FR 100 
gradually decreased in length. Primes, a burst of 
responses at the start of the FR 100 component, 
increased in frequency and then decreased when the 
proportion became extremely low. Also, when the 
relative frequency of FR 10 components was very high, 
primes were seldom observed in the Ist FR 100 
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component following an FR 10 component, but were 
distributed evenly throughout the remaining FR 10) 
components.—Journal abstract. 

4702. Culbertson, Stuart & Badia, Pietro, (American 
U.) Choice of a terminating over a non-terminating 
signal in free-operant avoidance. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 202), 
235-243.—Required 4 female Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats to choose between 2 signaled avoidance schedules. 
Under 1 schedule, responses in the presence of the signal 
terminated it and resulted in avoidance of shock; in the 
other, responses in the presence of the signal resulted in 
shock avoidance but signal termination was delayed for 
10 sec. Pressing a 2nd (changeover) lever produced 
change from 1 schedule to the other for 1 min. Once this 
l-min period timed out, Ss could remain under the 
schedule in effect or could reinstate the other schedule 
for another l-min period. All 4 Ss continuously changed 
over from the nonterminating to the terminating signal 
Schedule. Changeover responding was not maintained 
when the termination contingency was removed. When 
changeover responding resulted in a change from a 
terminating to a nonterminating signal schedule, chan- 
Beover responding did not occur. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4703. D'Amato, М. R. (Rutgers State U., New 
Brunswick) Delayed matching and short-term memory 
in monkeys. In G. H. Bower (Ed.), The psychology of 
learning and motivation: Advances in research and theory: 
VII. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xiii, 370 p. 
$19.50. 

4704. Davenport, Richard K.; Rogers, Charles Mi & 
Rumbaugh, Duane M. (Georgia Inst. of Tec 
Yerkes Regional Primate Research Center) Long: els 
cognitive deficits in chimpanzees associated эйе 
impoverished rearing. Developmental Psycho a 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 343-347.—6 adult onim 
reared for the Ist 2 yrs of life in restricted labora | 
environments were inferior in cognitive skills to 8 wi a 
born control Ss, as assessed by transfer index tekn 
series of object-quality discrimination prone toti 
criterion training given on each problem). Rr 
groups had shared the same cages and test one Me 
after 3-4 yrs of age, the role of early a ЄЛ) 
Cognitive development was underscored. 
—Journal abstract. 1 satii 

4705. Deaux, Edward. (Antioch Coll.) Thirst satiate) 
and the temperature of ingested wate 4 
1973(Sep), Vol. 181(4105), 1166-1167. Con d 
experiments in which male Holtzman 4 ieu. 
(N —76) were given limited daily access to wa of water 
24, and 37°C. Ingestion was a positive шо silet 
temperature, even though ingestion of wi at 
decreases blood osmotic concentration fasi dependent 
water. The paradox suggests that temperature determine. 
gastric factors and water-transport factors a Journal 
Stomach distention cues of thirst satiation- 
abstract. jana 

4706. Dinsmoor, James A. & Sears, Gary bb Coral 
U.) Control of avoidance by a responseP' 


1. 49» 
Stimulus. Learning & Motivation, 1973(Aug). Mes to 
284-293.—Trained 3 naive White Сай е safely 
press a foot pedal to postpone electric shock- 


signal was а tone of 1,000 Hz which sounded for 5 sec 
ollowing each press; silence therefore served as a 
warning signal. After the performance approached 
asymptote, test sessions were interspersed among the 
training sessions. Following a warm up, the shock was 
omitted (extinction), and no tone or a tone of 250, 500, 
000, 2,000, or 4,000 Hz was presented following each 
press for the remainder of the session. Gradients of 
generalization plotted in terms of the number of times 
the tone was produced on each test peaked at 1,000 Hz, 
indicating that the performance was controlled by the 
frequency. Since this dimension is orthogonal to absence 
of tone, the gradient cannot be attributed to differences 
in the magnitude of change in the warning signal. It is 
concluded that response-produced stimuli reinforce 
avoidance behavior. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
| 4707. Domjan, Michael. (U. Texas, Austin) Role of 
ingestion in odor-toxicosis learning in the rat. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
84(3), 507-521.—Conducted 2 experiments with 32 and 
34 male Charles River albino rats, in which Ss evidenced 
aversions to an odor paired with toxicosis in both 
drinking and exploratory behavior tests. Ingestion during 
odor-toxicosis conditioning in Exp I resulted in stronger 
aversions only in tests involving drinking the same 
| шоо as had been ingested during training, despite the 
кү of enhanced aversions to the flavor of the 
a ша. This result is interpreted as evidence that 
у n: during conditioning acquired aversions not 
med € CS odor but also to additional cues arising 
о eno of the CS odor and the flavor of the 
unm Solution. Exp II showed that these interaction 
m ve not the result of a flavor imparted to the 
gested substance by dissolved molecules of the odoriz- 


"E n (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

Arizona) Dukhayyil, Abdulaziz & Lyons, Joseph E. (U. 
contrast and t effect of overtraining on behavioral 
Analysis nd the peak-shift. Journal of the Experimental 
Dee id Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 200), 253-263. 
tween 2 w; ыы initial discrimination training be- 
tion test ds ength stimuli and a subsequent generaliza- 
verttained fey wavelength dimension. Group I was 
toup 2 or 105 days on the original discrimination; 
Stimulus m overtrained with the original positive 
Toup 3 w. a new negative stimulus, a white line; and 
stimulus hae overtrained with the original negative 
ch 15 da à new positive stimulus, the white line. 
Wavelength Ys of extended training were followed by a 
esults su. generalization test similar to the Ist test. 
Tesponse Er no consistent relationship between the 
Beneralizati 1n positive stimulus immediately before the 
Occurred qi, (651 and whether ог not a peak shift 

4709, Dunne the test.—Journal abstract. 
) A com ich, Thomas D. & Lee, Andrew E. (Gonzaga 
fiked.interval 1501 of measures of responding under 
"alysig of пече: Journal of the Experimental 
~Examingg a ior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(2), 281-290. 
Pause, elapsed Verage response rate, postreinforcement 
life, and runni time to the 4th response, average quarter- 
1 performae Tate to see how they reflected changes 
Xposed to 18106. 4 male Holtzman albino rats were 
Comprisin 3 mixed schedule of water presentation 
& FI schedules of 2 durations. Changes in 
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responding were produced by varying the duration of the 
shorter component. The 5 measures were were derived 
only from the longer schedule component. Postreinfor. 
cement pause, elapsed time to the 4th response in the 
interval, and quarter-life all showed high, positive 
intercorrelations (.78 < r < .99). Running rate and 
postreinforcement pause were not as highly correlated. 
Quarter-life reliably reflected changes in FI performance 
but changes in the quarter-life value did not necessarily” 
result from similar changes in FI response pattern. The 2 
measures that adequately described changes in response 
patterning were postreinforcement pause and running. 
rate. These 2 measures also had the advantage of being | 

simple both computationally and in terms of the . 
instrumentation involved in their recording. (17 ref.) 3 
—Journal abstract. 

4710. Engelhardt, Fred; Woodard, William Т. & 
Bitterman, M. E. (U. South Florida) Discrimination 
reversal in the goldfish as a function of training 
conditions. Journal of Comparative & Physiologica 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 144-150.—Performe: 
3 experiments on goldfish(n — 11, 24, and 10, respecti: 
vely) and found that Ss showed progressive improvement - 
in red-green discrimination reversal under a variety of 
training conditions, the amount of improvement varying 
with conditions. Exposing the animals to S+ during 
reinforcement had the greatest facilitating effect on 
performance of the several modifications introduced. 
The use of a center key, response to which was required 
for presentation of the discriminanda, also produced 
substantial facilitation. However, feeding Ss at the locus 
of response was of relatively minor importance, and 
increasing the duration of unreinforced exposure to $- 
had no effect. Some questions about the relation between 
improvement in goldfish and improvement in more 
advanced animals are considered. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4711. Frey, Peter W. & Colliver, Jerry A. (Northwest- 
ern U.) Sensitivity and responsivity measures for 
discrimination learning. Learning & Motivation, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 321-342.— Considers alternative 
measures of sensitivity and response bias for the 
discrimination learning paradigm. The classical signal 
detection measures, d’ and 8, were compared with their 
nonparametric equivalents, A' and B", with theoretical 
measures derived from threshold theory and with 
empirical measures derived from the receiver operating 
curve graph. Differential rabbit eyelid conditioning data 
from 3 previously published experiments were analyzed 
with these measures, and results of these analyses were 
used along with other information to determine which 
measures of sensitivity and response bias are most useful 
for the analysis of discrimination learning data. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4712. Glow, Peter H.; Russell, Alan & Duckmanton, 
Robert A. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) Successive 
discrimination in the rat using sensory change as the 
reward. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
25(2), 131-137.—Conducted an experiment with 64 
female hooded Wistar rats to determine if sensory 
reinforcement could support a successive discrimination. 
Ss were reinforced with either light offset or sound offset 
over a number of trials. In consecutive 2.5-min periods of 
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each 20-min trial barpressing was reinforced with 
sensory change and then not reinforced. In some 


-.. treatments distinctive environmental cues were associa- 


ted with reinforcement and nonreinforcement periods. 
Controls were reinforced throughout the whole trial. 
Reversal of cues associated with reinforcement and 
nonreinforcement periods occurred in later phases of the 
experiment. Results show that the sensory rewards 
supported a successive discrimination. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4713. Gluck, John P.; Harlow, Harry F. & Schiltz, 
Kenneth A. (U. New Mexico) Differential effect of early 
enrichment and deprivation on learning in the rhesus 
monkey (Macaca mulatta). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 598—604. 
—Conducted an experiment with 24 rhesus monkeys to 
extend research findings concerning the effects of early 
experience on nonhuman primate learning ability. 
Enriched Ss tested in their home living environment 
performed more proficiently than Ss separated from their 
living environments and tested in an adjoining room. 
Further, Ss reared in enriched environments were 
superior to partially isolated controls on the complex 
Oddity tasks but not on 2-choice discrimination or 
 delayed-response problems. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4714. Gold, Richard M. (State U. New York, 
_ Cortland) Cool water suppression of water intake: One 
_ day does not a winter make. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 385-386.— Examined the 
effect of water temperature on water intake of 4 female 
Carworth CFE albino rats. Each experimental water 
temperature was presented on 5 consecutive days. 
Water-deprived Ss drank for 20 min per day. Cool water 
Suppression of water intake persisted over repeated 5-day 
Series of testing. Thus, in nature seasonal shifts in water 
temperature should cause seasonal shifts in water intake. 
This may have survival value —Journal abstract. 

4715. Gold, Richard М., et al. (State University Coll. 
New York, Cortland) Role of water temperature in the 
regulation of water intake. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 52-63. 
—Performed 3 experiments on small groups (n = 2-6) 
of thirsty Carworth female albino rats. Cool water 
Suppressed water intake. The Suppression was apparent 
from the Ist min of drinking. Suppression occurred for 

h long (100-min) daily drinking 
sessions, and occurred whether the water was available 


Physiological Psychology, 1973(5ер), Vol. 84(3), 562—571. 
—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 176 naive 
male albino rats, in which the depression effect decreas- 
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between acquisition and extinction eliminated the 
inverse relationship between resistance to extinction 
(RTE) and amount of reward in consistently reinforced 
Ss. The same retention interval eliminated the Spaced- 
trials partial reinforcement effect (PRE) but not the 
massed-trials PRE. Results are consistent with the views 
that (a) the inverse relation between RTE and amount of. 
reward is a special case of negative contrast, (b) different 
mechanisms are responsible for the PRE in massed and 
spaced trials, and (c) the spaced-trials mechanism is 
negative contrast. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4717. Goodyear, C. Phillip. (Savannah River Ecology 
Lab., Aiken, S.C.) Learned orientation in the predator 
avoidance behavior of mosquitofish, Gambusia affinis. 
Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 45(3-4), 191-224.— Studied factors 
in control of the orientation response of mosquitofish in 
a series of experiments in which Ss were trained to avoid 
predators by swimming toward shallow water. Tests were 
conducted in natural ponds and in artificial circular and 
rectangular tanks both indoors and outdoors. Independ- 
ent variables included the presence or absence of 
landmarks, duration of training, age, presence of 
conspecifics, and previous experience with predation. 
Orientation toward safe shallow waters was controlled 
by both sun compass and landmark cues. Neonatal Ss 
did not require predation to learn this response ри 
adults did. Previous experience with predation facilitate 
learning of new escape responses, and orientation v 
more accurate in the group situation. Observations o! 
marked Ss in natural ponds suggest that predator 
avoidance in field and laboratory is s the same. 
German summary) (31 ref.) —S. А. Goldstein. 

: 4718. Griffin, *Patrick; Medearis, H. D. & i 
William R. (U. Alabama) Food deprivation and fe 
operant avoidance in the pigeon. Bullain Ps 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-А), C 
—Trained 2 adult male Silver King pigeons wit аа 
operant avoidance schedule requiring a treadle NU 
Subsequent reduction in body weight to 80% in 
the normally low shock rate, especially shock рова 4 
by the response-shock interval. 90% body ey eei 
in a similar but less pronounced effect. For 1 m 
rate was an increasing function of body weight.—. 

abstract. 3 

4719. Grote, Frederick W. & Brown, Robet t 
(Western Washington State U.) Deprivation leve vi 
extinction of a conditioned taste aversion KA ition 
Motivation, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 314-319.—Contt king 


18 male Long-Evans hooded rats to aot vill 
a drug 
then 


saccharin by following exposure to sacci 
intraperitoneal injection of cyclophosphamide, © 
that produces visceral upset. Extinction мг hosamide 
Biven by presenting saccharin without cyc "i 23 hr) 
injections with the Ss under low (10 hr) on d in fewer 
fluid deprivation. The aversion extinguis en abstract. 
trials in Ss under high deprivation. Journ (0. Chile; 

4720. Gutmann, W.; Brozek, С. & вше transfer 
Inst. of Physiology, Valparaiso) Cross m ditioned е) 
and neurophysiological mechanisms of con Superior 
blink іп the rabbit. Activitas Nervosa оо 
1972(Nov), Vol. 14(4), 241-245.— Establishes 0 йогу 0 
ed eye blinking in 13 rabbits by pairing i e criterion 
visual stimuli with a corneal air puff. 
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erformance was established quicker with the acoustic 
CS than with the visual CS. It was easier to transfer the 
conditioned reaction from visual to acoustic CS, rather 
than the reverse. A poor interocular transfer was found 
in monocularly trained Ss.—H. Bruml. 

4721. Hall, Robert D. (Massachusetts Inst. of Techno- 
logy, Research Lab. of Electronics) Some properties of 
conditioned and unconditioned eyelid reflexes in the 
albino rat. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 321-331.—Recorded eyelid respon- 
ses in 40 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats as EMG 
activity or as movements detected by a photoelectric 
technique. Spontaneous blinks, startle responses to 
acoustic stimuli, unconditioned responses to air puffs, 
and conditioned responses based on the corneal reflex 
were recorded under a variety of conditions. Special 
attention was given to topographical and temporal 
characteristics of the responses. Some relationships 
between the EMG and eyelid movements are described, 
às well as changes in eyelid responses related to 
habituation, conditioning, and various stimulus manipu- 
lations. In addition to the substantive findings, it is 
Suggested that the rat may yet become a useful $ in the 
study of eyelid conditioning. (47 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4722. Harris, Alan H.; Gilliam, Willie J.; Findley, Jack 
D. & Brady, Joseph V. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School) Instrumental conditioning of large-magnitude, 
daily, 12-hour blood pressure elevations in the baboon. 
е 1973(Oct), Vol. 182(4108), 175-177.—Monitored 

ood pressure and heart rate continuously in 4 adult 
d dog-faced baboons during extended exposure to a 
| w 12-hr conditioning procedure. The system provided 
00 апа shock-avoidance as contingent consequences of 
Re increases in diastolic blood pressure. Sus- 
: Hes and Significant increases (30-40 mm-Hg) in both 
uis and diastolic blood pressure were maintained 
М the daily 12-hr sessions, accompanied by 

404 teh rates. (26 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

Coll, Ci einemann, Егіс С. & Avin, Edward. (Brooklyn 
Simili Чу U. New York) On the development of 
DEVO коо. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 

ү 973(5ер), Vol. 20(2), 183-195.—Trained 8 
with рс Pigeons to peck 1 key when presented 
reference * noise at any of 5 intensities lower than a 
Presented песа, and to peck another key when 
than the n white noise at any of 5 intensities greater 
control. eterence intensity. The shape of the stimulus 
Stimulus Ae (proportion of responses to 1 key vs 
eginnin i SRO) changed from a horizontal line at the 
Pichon training to the sigmoid form of typical 
developm, ric functions at the end of training. The 
a Ein be nt of stimulus control is described in terms of 
=, ased on the theory of signal recognition and a 

Neept of att 

34 €ntion.— Journal abstract. 

ork) рн Nancy S. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
Operant. Jon, al contrast in pigeons depends upon the 
logy, 197 зла оў Comparative & Physiological Psycho- 
Carneau se Vol. 85(1), 171-178.—Reinforced 3 male 
lo multiple DAS for depressing a foot treadle according 
stabilized, the I schedules. After rates of responding 
extinction, 16, schedule in 1 component was changed to 
change es 15 manipulation resulted in either no 
à decrease in rate of responding in the 
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unchanged component. The Ss were then reinforced fo 
key pecking under the same procedure. When Ке 
pecking was the operant, the experimental manipulation. 
resulted in behavioral contrast. Results are discussed in- 
terms of Pavlovian X Instrumental interactions. (17 - 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 3 

4725. Hendersen, Robert W. (U. Illinois) Conditioned - 
and unconditioned fear inhibition in rats. Journal of — 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol... 
84(3), 554-561.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total 
of 74 male Fisher, rats in which tone stimuli suppressed - 
avoidance responding despite the fact that they had 
never been administered to the Ss previously. These same - 
stimuli attenuated the conditioned emotional response _ 
suppression of operant responding for water reinforcem- 
ent. The stimuli thus appear to have unconditioned fear 
inhibitory properties. These unconditioned effects were 
compared with conditioned ones. It is suggested that 
results of some conditioning procedures (e.g., extinction 
below zero) may depend upon the unconditioned — 
properties of the stimuli used as conditioned stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

4726. Hoffman, Howard S. & Ratner, Alan М. (Bryn 
Mawr Coll.) Effects of stimulus and environmental 
familiarity on visual imprinting in newly hatched 
ducklings. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 11-19.—Reports 2 experi- 
ments with 18 Khaki Campbell ducklings 17 hrs old 
which attempted to determine whether the development 
of familiarity with a particular source of visual stimula- 
tion was a sufficient condition for Ss to restrict their 
emission of filial behavior to that source only and begin 
to react fearfully to others. The reaction of Ss to familiar 
and novel imprinting stimuli in familiar and unfamiliar 
environments were assessed. Results indicate that fami- 
liarity alone is not sufficient for the emergence of fear, It 
is suggested that consideration of maturational as well as 
experiential factors is necessary for a full understanding 
of the Ss’ reactions during imprinting, (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4727. Hoffman, Howard S.; Newby, Valerie & 
Stratton, James W. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Reinforcement of 
distress vocalization by presentation of an imprinted 
stimulus. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
64(2), 271-282.— Conducted 2 experiments with 9 Peking 
ducklings divided into 2 groups. For Group 1, distress 
calls were reinforced using brief presentation of an 
imprinted stimulus as the response-contingent (reinfor- 
cing) event. For Group 2, presentation of an imprinted 
stimulus was contingent upon a more traditional operant 
(the pecking response). Regardless of which response 
was being reinforced, the same pattern ensued; bursts of 
responding were separated by periods of little or no 
responding. When subsequently subjected to repeated 
presentation and withdrawal of the imprinted stimulus 
under conditions in which neither response was being 
reinforced, Ss with a history of reinforcement for distress 
calls emitted many more calls than Ss with a history of 
reinforcement for pole pecks.—Journal abstract. 

4728. Holloway, Frank A. & Wansley, Richard A. (U. 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Center, Oklahoma City) 
Multiple retention deficits at periodic intervals after 
active and passive avoidance learning. Behavioral 
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Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 91), 1-14.—Examined the 
retention performance of a total of 600 male albino rats 
after either a 1-trial, passive avoidance or a multi-trial, 1- 
way active avoidance training session as a function of | 
of 6 training-testing intervals (15 min, 6 hr, 12 hr, 18 hr, 
24 hr, or 30 hr) and of 1 of the training times (0300, 0900, 
1500, or 2100 hr). All Ss were entrained on a 12-hr light, 
12-hr dark schedule. Retention performance for both 
active and passive avoidance tasks was best when testing 
was done at the same time as training (i.e., 15 min or 24 
hr later), regardless of the time of training. Retention 
_ performance for both tasks was poorest in groups tested 
6, 18, or 30 hr after training, again regardless of the time 
of training. Retention performance in the groups tested 
12 hr after training was intermediate to the 15-min or 24- 
hr groups and the 6-, 18-, or 30-hr groups. Data suggest 
that some recurring process like a biological rhythm may 
mediate the fluctuations in retention performance. А 
state-dependent hypothesis is discussed in which the 
_ State of the organism at the time of training becomes 

associated with the conditioning experience and shifts 

toward or away from that state influence retention 

performance via the availability of relevant cues. 
- Journal abstract. 

4729. Huber, Joseph C. (Mankato State Coll.) 
Speculations concerning the physiology of learning in 
paramecia. Journal of Biological Psychology, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 14(2), 22-29.— Reviews evidence which attempts to 
show a relationship between neural-like functioning in 
paramecium and multineuronal Systems functioning in 
high organisms. 2 possible candidates for a nervous 
System analog are presented: the neurofibril System and 
the cell membrane. Evidence for sensory functions of 

. Cilia and the chemical similarities in paramecium and the 
multineuronal systems functioning are presented. It is 
concluded that there is enough suggestive evidence to 
stimulate more extensive investigation. (81 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4730. Hull, John H. & Klugh, Henry E. (Kent State 
U.) Recovery from punishment related to movement 
апа punishment severity. Bulletin of the. Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 406-408.—Punished 32 
naive male Sprague-Dawley rats for barpressing, using 2 
intensities orthogonal to 2 durations of Shock, until a 5- 


the геѕропѕе manipulandum during the nonresponse 

. Criterion period but was independent of the intensity and 
duration of shock used. It is concluded that intensity and 
duration of shock combine to determine severity of 
punishment.—Journal abstract, 

4731. Hulse, Stewart H. (Johns Hopkins U.) Reinfor- 
cement contrast effects in rats following experimental 
definition of a dimension of reinforcement magnitude. 
Journal of Comparative & Ph; 


tysiological Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 160-170.—Administered A 


training in 2 experiments to female albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats under 1 of 3 basic conditions: a 3,000-Hz 
tone followed by (a) 1 food pellet, (b) 10 food pellets, or 
(c) a quasi-random mixture of both 1 and 10 food pellets. 
Ss then learned to press a lever for either a l-pellet or a 
10-pellet reward. Results reveal significant and long- 
lasting negative-reinforcement contrast. When Ss pressed 
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for 1 pellet after a mixed l-and-10 pellet pattern during 
magazine training, they learned to lever-press more 
slowly than if they had been magazine trained with just 
the 1-pellet reward. Data do not show Positive Contrast, 
however. Results suggest that rats may form "abstrac- 
tions" about patterns of reinforcing events to which a 
given reinforcer is compared when it is used to facilitate 
the acquisition of a new response.—Journal abstract, 

4732. Hulse, Stewart H. (Johns Hopkins U.) Patter- 
ned reinforcement. In G. H. Bower (Ed.), The psychology 
of learning and motivation: Advances in research and 
theory: VII. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xiii, 
370 p. $19.50.—Identifies 2 classes of patterns of 
reinforcement: subordinate, in which a response is 
followed by a reinforcing stimulus which changes from 
one response to the next, and superordinate, in which a 
pattern of reinforcement is derived from subordinate 
patterns. Subcategories of these classes are described, 
experimental support offered, and effects of patterned 
reinforcement on stimulus functions discussed. (2/ p. 
ref.) 

4733. Jenkins, Н. M. & Boakes, R. A. (McMaster О, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Observing stirnulus sources 
that signal food or no food. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(2), 197-207. 
—Gave 12 male homing pigeons a choice between 
observing a stimulus source that was uncorrelated with 
food or one that was informative. The informative source 
was positive (a stimulus change signaled food) or 
negative (change signaled no food). 2 keys кү 
Stimulus sources in a discrete trial procedure. A 
could change color | sec before going off. In ү е 
uncorrelated source, the change occurred equally often 
on trials ending with or without food. In the d 
information source, the change occurred only on 10 it 
trials, whereas in the negative information sonen E 
occurred only on no-food trials. АП stimulus cl Sd 
and food delivery were response independent. fi 
measured by orientation and autoshaped ресе 
positive information source was preferred to the ui ANE 
lated source. However, the uncorrelated о E 
preferred to the negative information source. Se: 
result does not support the view that observing : A 
is reinforced by the reduction. of unc en 
positive and negative information оше provi 
uncertainty equally, but only the positive sou! [огге Бу 
ded a signal that could act as a conditioned ds pons 
virtue of its relation to food. (16 ref J И ИШЕ 

4734. Jenkins, H. M. & Moore, Bruce R. (MONI 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) The form of t е Б 
Shaped response with food or water геог p), Vol. 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 19 crimen 
20(2), 163-181.—Conducted 5 autoshaping er 
with a total of 27 male White King pr as à 
showed that food-deprived Ss presented Ep pecking 
reinforcer responded on the key with a E water asa 
movement, while water-deprived Ss presente Pu 
reinforcer responded with drinking-like оу ы aul 
II and III showed that the resemblance be require 
shaped and consummatory responses did no iate (0 
dominance of the deprivational state арргор deprivation 
Teinforcer. Changing the dominant state 0 of the key 
did not immediately change the form 


response, and їп Ss simultaneously deprived of food and 
water, the form of response depended on the reinforcer. 
In Exp IV and V, Ss simultaneously deprived of food 
and water received 1 stimulus signaling food and another 
signaling water in a random series. In most Ss the 
response to each stimulus resembled the consummatory 
response to the particular reinforcer that was signaled by 
the stimulus. This result demonstrates the role of 
association between a stimulus and a reinforcer in 
producing a resemblance of the auto-shaped response to 
the consummatory response. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4735. Kettlewell, Neil M.; Berger, Laurence Н. & 
Pezzino, James. (U. Montana) Extinction in rabbits 
under different levels of cutaneous afferent activity. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 53-56. 
—Classically conditioned the nictitating membrane 
response of 67 New Zealand albino rabbits to tone using 
a shock UCS under a moderate level of cutaneous 
afferent activity (CAA). CAA was controlled by mechan- 
ical, chemical, and electrical means. In Exp, I the 
response in 3 groups of Ss was extinguished under 
different levels of CAA. High levels were found to retard 
and low levels facilitate the disappearance of CRs during 
extinction, In Exp. II the possbility was investigated that 
one of the means used to raise CAA (e.g., the eyeband) 
met have produced a high spontaneous response rate. 
н ‹ response level was observed but (a) was of short 
Hoe (b) was too small to account for group 
AE КШ Exp. I, and (c) was not a significant factor 
bane en analysis of Exp. I.—Journal abstract. 
(How AEN Donald L. & Appelbaum, Jerome R. 
of е .) Effect of trials on “emotionality” behavior 
Physiol ү, and mouse. Journal of Comparative & 
SMS Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 186-194. 
or DBA/I prague-Dawley rats and A/Jax, C57BL/18, 
ЖЫШ mice repeatedly to open-field, emerge-from- 
epee and runway “emotionality” tests. The 7 
ine iy indicated that times to emerge from the 
MERO E reach the end of a runway decreased 
їй the i er trials. Over-field activity and defecation 
Weie riot c ency to enter the open field’s center area 
оу оу affected by trials, however. Fear of 
and eS о * е open field, area outside the home cage. 
К ыер y Should habituate over trials. Results suggest 
of dp ава runway times are more affected by fear 
defecation Stimuli than are open-field activity and 
Center are and the tendency to enter the open field’s 

4731 CS ref.)—Journal abstract. 
reinforcer Wee Kennon A. (West Virginia U.) Response- 
and mixed аме and independence in multiple 
alysis. of E edules. Journal of the Experimental 
7% ж Кран 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(2), 265-271. 
Component 5 male albino rats to leverpress during 2- 
response-de multiple and mixed schedules in which 
Cers con dent and response-independent reinfor- 
Tesponse rar in the different components. Relative 
Tesponse-de a in the components associated with 
cers шы" “ent and response-independent reinfor- 
Tesponse hai in the different components. Relative 
Tesponse-de, €s in the components associated with 
different аан reinforcers were higher (a) when 
ual and auditory stimuli were associated with 
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components and (b) when mixed schedule 
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components were long in duration. Results illustrate th 
contribution of the response-reinforcer relation t 
stimulus control and schedule control of behavior. The; 
also suggest that under some conditions, reinforcers need 
not be consistently associated with a particular response 
to ensure that the response is maintained at a relatively 
high rate.—Journal abstract. 

4738. Lett, Bow T. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, St. 
John's, Canada) Delayed reward learning: Disproof of 
the traditional theory. Learning & Motivation, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 237-246.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments in which, without the aid of secondary rewards to 
bridge the temporal gap, each of 15 male Wistar rats 
learned to select the rewarded side of a T maze although. 
the reward was delayed until 1 min after the response 
was emitted. Similar results were obtained from another _ 
group of 8 Ss for which the length of the delay was 5 min. 
In a final experiment using the same basic procedure, 5 7 
groups of 12 Ss were trained for 25 days with delays of 53 
1.0, 2.0, 4.0, or 8.0 min. The percentage of correct 
responses of significantly differ among groups. Accord- 
ing to prevailing psychological theory, these results are 
describe performance during Phase 2. The value об 
employing a model to describe the ref.)}—Journal _ 
abstract. 

4739. LeVere, T. E. & Bartus, Raymond T. (North 
Carolina State U., Raleigh) Stimulus information and 
primate discrimination learning: The influence of 

tresponse stimulus information. Learning & Motiva- 
tion, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 305-313.—Studied the opera- 
tion of discriminatory processes subsequent to an 
individual's overt choice response and how these may be 
affected by extrinsic stimulus information. The experi- 
ment used 6 wild-born male rhesus monkeys and was 
conducted within the simultaneous 2-choice visual 
discrimination paradigm. Results indicate that (a) 
learning performance may be significantly interfered 
with by irrelevant postresponse stimulus information and 
(b) this interference is primarily associated with the 
presentation of irrelevant information subsequent to 
nonreinforced choice responses. Results are discussed in 
terms of the relation between the occurrence of reinfor- 
cement and the operation of memory storage processes. 
—Journal abstract. 

4740. Levinthal, Charles Е. (Hofstra U.) The CS-US 
interval function in rabbit nictitating membrane re- 
sponse conditioning: Single vs multiple trials per 
conditioning session. Learning & Motivation, 1973(Aug). 
Vol. 4(3), 259-267.—Studied the effects on а total of 104 
male albino rabbits of varying trials per day conditions 
on the CS-UCS interval or interstimulus interval (ISI) 
ed that a 1250-msec ISI was more 


function. Exp I shows à 
effective than a 250-msec ISI when there was 1 trial/day. 


Exp II showed that as the number of trials per day 
decreased from 20-1, the superiority of the 250-msec ISI 
group over the 1250-msec ISI group declined, with a 
reversal at 1 trial/day. Results suggest the role of à 
hypothesized CS-elicited short-duration orienting Te- 
sponse in CR performance. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4741. Macar, Francoise; Vitton, Nicole & Requin, 
Jean. (National Center for Scientific Research, Inst. of 
Psychophysiology & Neurophysiology, France) Effects 
of time uncertainty on the time-course of preparatory 


mu 
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processes in cats performing a RT task. Acta Psychologi- 
ca, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 215-228.— Studied the tempo- 
ral distribution of preparatory patterns for action in a 
reaction-time (RT) task using 8 adult cats. The signal for 
response (SR) occurred after 1 of 4 equiprobable 
_ preparatory periods (PP): .5, 1, 1.5, and 2 sec. RTs and 
the anticipatory responses (AR) preceding the SR were 
analyzed to compare performances obtained with and 
without a clock functioning during the PP. Results show 
that, without a clock, both a negative slope of the R T-PP 
length relation and a positive slope of the AR-PP length 
occur during learning. The clock leads to a decrease in 
the slope of the RT-PP relation and to a multimodal 
distribution of ARs from the signal to the end of the 
longest PP duration. Differences in human performances 
and the strategies used by the animal Ss are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
4742. Marriott, John G. & Alpern, Herbert Р. (U. 
Colorado, Inst. for Behavioral Genetics) An analysis of 
the time-dependent aspect of short-term memory in 
mice. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 85-91. 
~ Tested 12 male inbred C57BL/6Ibg mice to determine 
if procedural or performance factors could account for 
the performance decrement on a delayed-response 
paradigm with no delay between trials. Ss were trained 
with a 0-delay procedure to develop a successive reversal 
learning set. After obtaining the set, tests were conducted 
at the immediate interval to determine if punishing 
aspects of the procedure or reactive inhibition caused the 
performance decrement. Results indicate that poor 
performance at the O-delay was due to incomplete 
memory processing and not procedural or performance 
variables.—Journal abstract. 
4743. McAllister, Edward W. (Russell Sage Coll.) 
Avoidance conditioning in two species of platy (X ipho- 
phorus maculatus and Xiphophorus variatus). Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 389-390. 
—Gave 7 blue and 7 marigold platyfish avoidance 
conditioning trials in an aquatic shuttlebox. While all 
blues reached a criterion of avoidance learning, only 1 
marigold platyfish reached criterion. Results are discus- 
sed in terms of species-specific defense reactions. 
—Journal abstract. 
4744. McConnell, James V. & Jacobson, Allan L. (U. 
Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst.) Learning in 
invertebrates. In D. A. Dewsbury & D. A. Rethlingshaf- 
ег, Comparative psychology: A modern survey. New York, 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1973. xi, 625 p. $14.95. 
__ 4745. Morrison, John E.; Spevack, Abraham A. & 
Yezierski, Robert. (Wake Forest U.) The effects of 
response-dependent and response-independent me- 
thods on delayed alternation. Behavior Research Methods 
& Instrumentation, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 361-363.—Com- 
pared 2 methods of producing delayed alternation at 2 
intertrial interval (ITI) levels, 20 sec and 6 min, using 10 
male Long-Evans rats. One method alternated reward 
according to a fixed schedule (response independent), 
while the other demanded placement of reward opposite 
the S's. previous response (response dependent). The 
Tesponse-dependent method produced a higher number 
of correct геѕропѕеѕ and alternations at both ITIs. 
Increasing the ITI duration from 20 sec to 6 min 
Produced reliable decreases in the number of correct 
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choices and alternations produced by Ss trained accord- 
ing to either procedure.—Journal absiract, 

4746. Nagy, Z. Michael & Mueller, Paul W. (Bowling 
Green State U.) Effect of amount of original training 
upon onset of a 24-hour memory capacity in neonatal 
mice. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 151-159.—Administered 0, 10, 25, 
or 40 trials in a shock-escape straight alley to 128 Swiss- 
Webster mice (Mus musculus) when 7 or 9 days old. All 
groups received an additional 25 training trials 24 hrs 
later. During original training, both age groups improved 
escape performance as a function of number of training 
trials. However, during retention testing, only the Ss 
trained when 9 days old displayed differences in per- 
formance due to amount of original training. Results 
Support earlier research suggesting that the capacity 
for 24-hr retention of the escape response develops 
between 7 and 9 days of age in mice. —Journal abstract. 

4747. Nystrom, Mats. (Lunds U., Sweden) Extincton, 
disinhibition and spontaneous recovery of the pecking 
response in young herring gulls. Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 
45(3-4), 271281.—Studied changes in the frequency of 
the pecking response of 38 2-day-old herring gulls to red, 
blue, or white paper strips under 3 experimental 
conditions: (a) extinction, defined as pecking without 
food reinforcement to a given color stimulus, (b) 
disinhibition, defined as pecking to a different color 
stimulus; and (c) spontaneous recovery, defined as 
response to the original color stimulus. The red stimulus 
group exhibited the greatest resistance to ОШ 
while the blue and white groups did not differ signifi- 
cantly from each other. Disinhibition was observed у 
the previously extinguished groups were presented Ms i 
new color, and spontaneous recovery, which жп А : 
an exponential course, reached the original Дк 
response in about 3 hrs. Reconciliation of conflic d 
data on color preferences in this species is discussed. 
(German summary) (21 ref.)—G. А. Goldstein. m 

4748. Parsons, Patricia J.; Fagan, Thomas S NU 
Norman E. (Rutgers State U.) Short-term reten gis 
habituation in the rat: A developmental study bg 
infancy to old age. Journal of Comparative & POR d 
cal Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 545-553.— Spruce 
168 infant, weanling, adult, and elderly Blue ^ e 
hooded and albino rats to habituate to à 35 T 
exploratory situation and then tested them for n та 
after 1 min, 1 hr, or 24 hrs. Infants habite MS 
slowly than older Ss as indicated by time oF e 
and response frequency measures. No age F whic 
were found after a l-min retention interval s i 
suggests that the final levels of original papi: and 24 
not differ. However, after longer intervals (1 га mns 
hrs), infants showed poorer retention of habituati 
the older Ss. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4749. Payne, James H. (Middle Tennessee ini 
Cockroaches, Periplaneta americana: A prelio ec Vol. 
study. Journal of Biological Psychology, 197 d the dark 
14(2), 36-37.—Taught 10 cockroaches to avo! HE 
end of a Tmaze. Ss were then exposed to Ur. for 
ranging from 50-35°F for 1 hr and um mperature 
recovery before retention trials. Cold t nificantly: 
exposure (below 45°F) inhibited retention sig} 


state U.) 


оп was only temporary, suggesting tempo- 
inhibition.—Journal abstract. 
| Pinel, John P. & Mucha, В. Е. (U. British 
mbia, Vancouver, Canada) Incubation and Kamin 
he rat: Changes in activity and reactivity 
shock. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
, 1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 661—668.— Tested the 
of 40 male hooded rats 2 min, 1 hr, 4 hrs, or 24 
‘series of 10 footshocks (FSs). Activity 
d monotonically over time, whereas when FSs 
ered during the test, reactivity to these 
Ss was a U-shaped function of the interval 
е original FSs and the test. It is hypothesized 
tivity and reactivity functions were the basis 
ion and Kamin effects, repectively, the 
factor being the presence or absence of FS 
esting. In Exp II, an additional 54 Ss received 10 
Start compartment of a 2-compartment box 
returned either 2 min, 1 hr, 4 hrs, or 24 hrs later 
уау active-avoidance trials. The resulting U- 
elearning function paralleled the U-shaped 
function produced in Exp I by the same 
of FS, thus confirming the view that time- 
shanges in reactivity after FS are the basis for the 
ect in rats. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
5 . Pinel, John P. & Mucha, R. F. (U. British 
bia, Vancouver, Canada) Incubation effect in the 
(Periplaneta Americana). Journal of Compara- 
ological Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 
Recorded in Exp I the activity of 72 cock- 
am open field in which they had received 
(FS) 1, 3, 10, 30, or 120 min before. The FS 
incubation effect, i.e., а general decrease in 
л the greatest decrease occurring at the 
ervals. In Exp II, activity of 77 cockroaches 
ded in an open field 120 min after 1 FS and 1, 
r 30 min after a 2nd. When no 2nd FS was 
ered, the cockroaches were inactive; however, 
& Occurred within 10 min of the 2nd FS, 
5 greatly increased. This gradient of hyperac- 
leled exactly the incubation effect demon- 
Xp 1. Resulis of both experiments are almost 
n the results of comparable experiments in 
S lave served as Ss. Thus, the incubation effect 
Behavior pattern resulting from the 
BUE tres of noxious stimulation. (29 
eu John R. (McMaster U. Hamilton, 
nont ) Percentile reinforcement: Paradigms 
i by analysis of response shaping. In G. H. 
» 2ле psychology of learning and motivation: 
т and theory: VII. New York, N.Y.: 
"ot 5s. 1973. xiii, 370 p. $19.50.— Presents а 
о paradigms which consider 
о DOS eria in terms of an organism's current 
of and коо particular relationships between 
icc intorcement criteria. Temporal and 
= Ohcepts involved in these relationships are 
15 ref.) 
Well, Robert W. (U. South Florida) Operant 
П the common crow (Corvus brachyrhyn- 
Eo the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
——Demonstrated in research with 16 
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common crows that they can be shaped to keypeck f 
food reinforcement using conventional operant cond 
tioning apparatus. They will respond for a variety of 
foods, but live mealworms and Prime dog food are the. 
most effective of those studied. The crow would appear 
to be an interesting avian species for study, because 
possesses a number of more complex behavioral charac- 
teristics than the pigeon.—Journal abstract. 

4754. Rosenfeld, J. Peter & Hetzler, Bruce E. 
(Northwestern U., Cresap Lab. of Neuroscience & 
Behavior) Operant-controlled evoked responses: Discri 
mination of conditioned and normally occurring compo: 
nents. Science, 1973(Aug) Vol. 181(4101), 767-77 
—Rewarded 10 male albino rats for signaling large and 
small sensory-evoked components with appropriate 
barpresses. Most Ss operantly generated large compo- 
nents and correctly signaled only these. 2 Ss correctly 
signaled successful and unsuccessful attempts to gener- 
ate large waves. One $ discriminated component ampli- 
tudes without operantly attempting to generate specific 
wave types.—Journal abstract. 

4755. Selekman, Warren. (Adelphi U.) Behavioral 
contrast and inhibitory stimulus control as related t 
extended training. Journal of the Experimental Analysis 
of Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(2), 245-252.—Gave 28 - 
White Carneaux pigeons discrimination training in - 
which the presence of a white field was correlated with — 
VI reinforcement and the presence of a monochromatic 
field was correlated with extinction. Responses during. 
the negative stimulus prolonged its duration. 5 experi- 
mental groups each received a different number of 
discrimination sessions up to 70 sessions. The last session 
was followed by a wavelength generalization test. The - 
control group was tested both before and after 4. 
discrimination sessions. Responding to the positive 
training stimulus was enhanced in all groups by the 
discrimination procedures. This enhancement tended to 
decrease over sessions in some Ss but never disappeared 
in others. Responding to the test stimuli preceding 
discrimination training was minimal around the negative 
stimulus and increased in either direction away from that 
wavelength. Responding to the test stimuli was not 
systematically related to the amount of discrimination 
training. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. | 

4756. Singer, Barry F. (California State Coll., Long 
Beach) Incentive shift in a choice situation. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 86(1), 183-191. 
—Used a Crespi paradigm in 2 experiments with male 
albino Fischer rats (М = 136) to assess the role of 
reward magnitude in a choice situation. Both running 
speed and accuracy of choice were greater before shift 
for large rewards than for small rewards. Shifts of reward 
produced marked changes in running speed but little 
change in accuracy of choice. Results are compatible 
with the assumption of a direct effect of reward on 
instrumental habit strength —Journal abstract. 

4757. Sytsma, Donald & Dyal, James A. (U. Maine, _ 
Portland-Gorham) Effects of varied reward schedules . 
on generalized persistence of rats. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 
179-185.—Gave concurrent acquisition training to 4 
groups of male albino rats (V = 70) in 2 parallel 
runways, such that continuous reward (CR) occurred in 
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1 alley and varied reward (VR) occurred in the other. 
The varied reward conditions were partial reward (PR), 
partial delay (PD), variable magnitude (VM), and 
constant delay (CD). A CR control group received CR in 
both alleys. All Ss were extinguished in the alley which 
had previously been associated with CR. Using resistan- 
ce to extinction in the CR runway as the index of 
generalized persistence, the groups were ordered from 
greatest to least persistence as follows: PR, PD, VM, CD, 
and CR. This specific ordering is most easily accommo- 
dated by an elaboration of stimulus-aftereffects theory. 
(27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4758. Tortora, Daniel F. & Denny, M. Ray. (Michigan 
State U.) Flooding as a function of shock level and 
length of confinement. Learning & Motivation, 
1973(Аир), Vol. 4(3), 276-283.—Conducted 2 1-way 
avoidance learning experiments with 144 and 24 male 
albino rats. Response prevention trials facilitated extinc- 
tion as an increasing function of the duration of the 
- prevention interval for shock levels below 1.8 mA. For 
1.8 mA, extinction was a nonmonotonic function of the 
response prevention interval, with 15- and 210-sec 
durations showing the most facilitation of extinction. For 
all response prevention intervals except 15 sec, trials to 
| extinction was a direct function of shock level. For 15 
Sec, it was an inverse function of shock level. The 
unexpected interaction of shock level with prevention 
interval is explained by invoking the concept of relief. 
—Journal abstract. . 


occurred even 
never reinforced and are viewed as based on separate 


Edward A. (U. Iowa) Pavlovian 
at күке produces stimu- 
| n chicks. Science, 1973 

1814102), 875-877. Conducted 2 (c шуо 


male 3-day-old chicks, in which Ss (in a cooled chamber) 
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approached and pecked a small disk whose illumination 
preceded heat lamp activation, even when pecks preven- 
ted heat lamp onset. It is concluded that approach and 
contact of conditioned stimuli may develop even tho 

these behaviors are not evoked by the reinforcing 


stimulus, necessary for reinforcer reception, or ever 
followed by the reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 


Social & Sexual Behavior 


4762. Baenninger, Louise P. (Baton Rouge Mental 
Health Center, La.) Aggression between weanling 
Peromyscus and Microtus. Animal Behaviour, 1973(May), 
Vol. 21(2), 335-337.—Conducted a study of intergeneric 
aggression between the meadow vole (Microtus pennsyl- 
vanicus) and 3 species of native American mice: Р. 
leucopus noveboracensis, P. maniculatus bairdii, and P. 
polionotus (colemani). Voles were attacked by weanling 
mice, but defensive behaviors were more frequent than 
aggressive. Of the 3 species of Peremyscus tested, P. m. 
bairdii are most likely to meet Microtus in the field and 
displayed more agonistic behaviors in the laboratory. 
Female Peromyscus of all species tested were as likely to 
engage in all agonistic behaviors as were males, Intergen- 
eric aggression developed before intrageneric aggression. 
—Journal abstract. 

4763. Berkson, Gershon. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst, 
Chicago) Visual defect does not produce stereotyped 
movements. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 89-94.— 14 crab-eating macaques 
(Macaca fascicularis) with a severe visual acuity deficit 
were reared in social isolation. Ss developed abnormal 
Stereotyped movements, e.g., thumbsucking and body 
rocking, but at no greater rate than sighted isolation- 
reared controls. A consideration of the recent literature 
Suggests that specific deficits in social stimulation are 
implicated in the development of various stereotype 
acts. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

4764. Boice, Robert. (U. Missouri, Columbia) wih 
tication. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. | 
215-230.—Tradition dictates that domestication Е, s. 
generative and that psychology is misled by resear¢ ШК 
the domestic rat. However, a review of the Лее 
indicates that domestication is adaptive for con 
captivity, so that some behaviors (e.g., lene dd 
increase in potential while others (e.g. So tions 
diminished via a raised threshold. Critical imp КЕШУ 
for psychology are that research is needed rei) 
genetic and experiential components of дош ОД 
and that domestic rats may be bani her 
for civilized man. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. d 

4765. Сш, RR (Open U., Bletchley, Engl 
Differences in behaviour between some CN Michael 
terrestrial species of African monkeys. In B адий 
& J. Н. Crook (Eds.), Comparative ecology e jd at the 
of primates: Proceedings of a conference fe! 
Zoological Society, London, Novem 2 
England: Academic Press, 1973. vii, 847 p. £^. 
pares social, sexual, and communicative bel its sugges 
types of African cercopithecine monkeys. Resulls ^ 
that behavior resulting from adaptations t 
ment are less likely to reflect the taxonomic 
species than behaviors which are ai 
intraspecific environment (e.g., communicatio: 
(29 ref.) 


to the environ 
position 0 
d to 


signals) 
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4166. Chamove, A. S.; Rosenblum, L. A. & Harlow, H. 
F. (Stirling U., Scotland) мок ш mulatta) 
raised only with peers: A pilot study. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(May), Vol. 21(2), 316-325.—Compared 4 infant 
rhesus monkeys raised in a group (4-ТТ) and 6 raised in 
pairs (2-ТТ) with 8 Ss raised on mother surrogates (SP) 
and 20 raised with real mothers (MP). When tested with 
peers early in life 4-TT and 2-TT Ss showed less play, 
hostility, and sex, and the 2-TT Ss exhibited a prepon- 
derance of social cling. When tested as adults the 2-TT 
and 4-TT Ss were below controls on measures of play, 
above controls on social proximity, hostility, and 
withdrawal, and the 2-TT Ss showed inadequate sexual 
adjustment. Data suggest that behaviors normally 
associated with affectional ties can become so extreme as 
шы! normal social development. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4767. Conner, Hubert S. & Gregor, Gary L. (U. Utah) 
Crowding and isolation: Determinants of agonistic and 
food-seeking behavior in Norway rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
84(3), 593-597.—Alternately isolated and crowded 2 
groups of 12 male Long-Evans rats. Order of housing 
and familiarity of the Ss with the test apparatus were also 
varied systematically. Ss were deprived of food, trained 
10 bar press, and allowed to compete in pairs for sugar 
water in a Skinner box. Isolated pairs produced more 
agonistic and contact behaviors and fewer bar presses 
than did crowded pairs. Weight was found to increase 
More rapidly during free feeding when animals were 
үй. Familiarity of only 1 isolate with the testing 
nvironment led to the display of less aggression than 
Was observed in other i iti 
T isolate conditions. (20 ref.) 

Ji arnar abstract. 

68. Cook, Robert M. (Languedoc Techni i 

^ ^ ical Sci- 

MS a Lab. of Experimental белсе of Populations, 

pe ш |) они processing in Drosophila 

to Wingless bos. MERE ha ee pasar 

210), 349 358.6 nal Behaviour, 1973(Мау), Vol. 

4769. Cook, Robert ; i 

2 M. (Languedoc Technical Sci- 

M Es Lab. of iie. Gaius of Боры ions 

pellier, France) Courtship processing in Drosophila 
melanogaster: Y, Sel, " ПЕ Top. 

males, Animal Bek, lection for receptivity to wingless 

4770. De. үи, 1973(May), Vol. 21(2), 338—348. 
Intergroup Eo pin M. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Macaca syh nters in the wild Barbary macaque 
Eds) di anus L. In К. P. Michael & J. Н. Crook 

тосе dings of a. cus ecology and behaviour of primates: 

OS conference held at the Zoological Society, 
Press, in ee woe London, England: Academic 

. vii 
Tequency, location d р. £12—Observed the type, 
ters in à Populatic nd outcome of intergroup encoun- 
Subadult mal ion of Barbary macaques. Adult and 

e outcome *s played a major part in the encounters, 
of the aoe of which usually depended on the identity 
likely to iu and the context of the encounter. Factors 

cies are que the type of encounter in this and other 

71 SEO AR (34 ref.) 
nia State U. 3 Donna F. & DeBold, Joseph F. (Califor- 
Sexual behavi orthridge) Effects of repeated testing on 
Ве & Physi sas of the female rat. Journal of Compara- 
gical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 


195-202.—Investigated effects of stimulation during 
repeated testing, using 24 female Sprague-Dawley rats in 

which intromission was prevented by a vaginal mask. Ss. 
were ovariectomized and administered 1 ug of estradiol 

benzoate (EB) daily for 10 days (Exp I) or 5 ug of EB for - 
2 days (Exp П). Behavioral indices included lordosis 

quotient (a measure of sexual receptivity) and rejection 

quotient (a measure of social rejection of the male). 

Intensity and duration of lordosis gave additional 

measures. In Exp I hourly testing increased lordosis 

quotient and duration, especially in Ss receiving EB for.5 

days; no effects of daily testing were shown. Exp II 

compared the behavior of Ss that were either handled 

hourly and tested hourly with the male rat or only 

handled hourly to the behavior of Ss that were tested and 

handled only once. Repeated testing and/or handling 

facilitated sexual responsiveness, while Ss that received 

neither treatment were sluggish in their social response to 

the male rat when they were tested, and were not 

sexually receptive. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4772. Harlow, Harry F. Learning to love. New York, 
N.Y.: Ballantine, 1973. ix, 182 p. $1.50.—Summarizes the 
authors work to date on primate affectional and 
aggressive systems, and discusses implications for human 
love relationships, anger, and social behavior. 

4773. Hess, Jorg P. (U. Basel, Switzerland) Some 
observations on the sexual behaviour of captive lowland 
gorillas, Gorilla g. gorilla (Savage and Wyman). In R. P. 
Michael & J. H. Crook (Eds.), Comparative ecology and 
behaviour of primates: Proceedings of a conference held at 
the Zoological Society, London, November 1971. London, 
England: Academic Press, 1973. vii, 847 p. £12. 

4774. Kaplan, Joel & Russell, Michael. (Stanford 
Research Inst., Life Sciences Div., Menlo Park, Calif.) A 
surrogate for rearing infant squirrel monkeys. Behavior - 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(4), 
379—380.— Describes a successfully used “mother” surro- 
gate for infant Saimiri sciureus which allows ad lib 
nursing, provides warmth and a fur-like surface to which 
the monkey can cling, records contact time, and contains · 
a small speaker for presenting sounds. The surrogate is 
easily adaptable to various circumstances and needs, 

4775. Kaufman, I. Charles. (U. Colorado, Medical 
School, Denver) Mother-infant separation in monkeys: 
An experimental model. In J. P. Scott & E. С. Senay 
(Eds.), Separation and depression: Clinical and research 
aspects. Washington, D.C.: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, No. 94, 1973. viii, 256 p. 
$19.95. 

4776. Knutson, John F. & Hynan, Michael T. (U. 
Iowa) Predatory aggression and irritable aggression: 
Shock-induced fighting in mouse-killing rats. PAysiology 
& Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(1), 113-115.—Conducted 
2 experiments with a total of 515 male hooded rats to 
assess shock-induced aggressive behavior in mouse- 
killing and nonkilling Ss. The purpose of this research 
was to determine whether the different types of aggres- _ 
sive behavior covary, or whether they are unrelated. At — 
both 2-mA and 1-тА shock intensities the killing and 
nonkilling Ss did not differ with respect to shock-induced 
fighting. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. iM 

4777. Lancaster, Jane B. In praise of the achieving 
female monkey. Psychology Today, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(4), 
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30-36, 99.—Discussed field primate research which is 
_ usually of too brief a duration to detect the true roles of 
males and females. Repeated observations of the same 
~ group over a period of years often show that the females 

М define the group while the males have dispersed to other 
p groups. The females, thus, have the better knowledge of 
the group's territory and are the true leaders of the 
group. When man became a hunting species it was 
adaptative for the mobile male, who is free of the young, 
to become the dominant sex. However, females, accord- 
а ing to the primate data, have as wide a repertory of 
. behavior as males have.—E. J. Posavac. 

4778. Lloyd, J. E. (U. Florida) Model for the mating 
EB protocol of synchronously flashing fireflies. Nature, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 245(5423), 268-270.— Observed 8 species 
of Preroptyx (synchronizing fireflies) and 15 species of 
Luciola, an allied genus, while studying the behavior of 
individual Ss within the swarm, their mating behavior, 
. and the significance of synchronizing to the individual. A 
_ model for the basic mating protocol of these species is 
_ presented and discussed in detail. The model consists of 
-.. 6 chronological elements: (a) both sexes are attracted to 
__ the males’ flash rhythm; (b) males modify their lumines- 

- сепсе to stimulate females to land near them; (c) other 

- cognition cues are recognized by males and females 
A near swarm trees; (d) females land near and observe 

. Specific males, and males flash in synchrony with nearby 
- males; (e) other behaviors bring males and females 
5. together; and (f) communicative channel changes take 
ч place in the last stage of courtship before physical 

. contact. (20 ref.)—B. McLean. 

4779. Marsden, Halsey M. (National Inst. of Neurolo- 
gical Diseases & Stroke, Bethesda, Md.) Aggression 
- Within social groups of rhesus monkeys (Macaca 
E mulatta): Effect of contact between groups. Animal 
- Behaviour, 1973(May), Vol. 21(2), 247-249.—Studied 
_ Social contact between a group of 10 dominant monkeys 

and a group of 11 subordinate Ss within tunnel-connec- 
ted enclosures. Results show that contact affected the 
frequency of aggressive interaction within each group. 
Contact decreased aggression within the subordinate 
Broup but increased it within the dominant group. When 
the dominance relationship between the 2 groups was 
experimentally reversed the effect of contact on intra- 
-Broup aggression correspondingly reversed.—Journal 
"abstract. 

ү 4780. McKinney, William T.; Suomi, Stephen J. & 
. Harlow, Harry F. (U. Wisconsin, Medical School, 

Madison) New models of separation and depression in 

rhesus monkeys. In J. P. Scott & E. C. Senay (Eds.), 
Separation and depression: Clinical and research aspects. 
Washington, D.C.: American Association for the Advan- 


cement of Science, No. 94, 1973. viii. 2 fae 
4781. G. B. & viii, 256 p. $19.95. 


icated pig. Animal 
326—334. — Studied 
a within 44 
and immature female 8-30 wk 
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pairs. More than 1 encounter was often seen to occur 
simultaneously. This ceased within about 24 hrs and the 
group could be ranked by 48 hrs. The top S in the 
dominance hierarchy, however, was identifiable within — | 
30-60 min. Social rank was not correlated with sex and 
weight, and it is suggested that rank is a result of the 
interaction of a number of factors. Dominant Ss directed 
most of their aggression to the rank immediately below, 
It is concluded that the basic structure of the hierarchy 
results. from the summation of the strong, stable 
relationships which seem to develop between animals | 
immediately adjacent to each other in the social ` 
hierarchy. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4782. Michael, Richard P.; Wilson, Margo & Plant, T. 
M. (Emory U.) Sexual behaviour of male primates and 
the role of testosterone. In R. P. Michael & J. H. Crook 
(Eds. Comparative ecology and behaviour of primates: 
Proceedings of a conference held at the Zoological Society, 
London, November 1971. London, England: Academic 
Press, 1973. vii, 847 p. £12. 24 

4783. Pelosse, Jean L. (National Center of Scientific 
Research, Psychophysiology Lab., Paris, France) [Quan- 
tification of behavioral interactions between man and 
animal: Rangifer tarandus L.| (Fren) Biométrie Humain, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 7(1-2), 20-40.—Studied animal behavior 
through investigating the regulation of distance between 
man and reindeer. Regular advances were made in 
winter time in Swedish Lapland toward 2 male forest 
reindeers characterized by highly synchronized behavior. 
The following measurements were recorded with each 
successive approach: (a) flight distance—the distance 
between the advancing observer and the reindeer at | 
which the latter starts to rapidly retreat, (b) tolerance 
distance—the distance at which the reindeer will tolerate 
the presence of the observer, and (c) retreat distan- 
ce—the sum of the flight distance and the tolerance 
distance reestablished after flight. Each microsituation, 
defined spatially by the flight distance and the fo 
tolerance distance, could present an alertness phases ) 
inquiring behavior and inhibitions of the feeding а 
The data for 11 microsituations reveal а variabili | 
flight distance 3 times as high as the variability of ol pe 
distances. Flight distance and tolerance distance hos 
positively and significantly correlated. The da m 
such man-animal interactions can be used not uos ЖҮ 
define a given situation but also to character! 
animal ulation.—2. E. Gosier. 

4784. Bloog, Detlev & Maurus, Manfred. (Max Planck 


и ial 
Inst. for Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) ks 
communication among squirrel monkeys: is Meg 


Sociometry, bioacoustics and cerebral га ; | 
tion. In RP. Michael & J. H. Crook (Eds.), Comp e 
ecology and behaviour of primates: Proceeding tum 
conference held at the Zoological Society, Tondo 973. vii, 
ber 1971. London, England: Academic Press, 
847 p. £12. ia C & 
4785. Porter, Richard Hi; Be Meo and 
Fullerton, Clare. (U. Leicester, England) Explora дауїди!, 
attachment behaviour in infant guinea pigs. Pd ment 
1973, Vol. 45(3-4), 312-322.— Studied the develop ac 
of exploratory behavior and its relationship i contro) 
with conspecifics in 20 experimental and fant S was 
litters of guinea pigs (Cavia porcellus). Each in 
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tested once/wk for the Ist 4 wks of life in a modified 
open-field situation in the presence of mother and 
siblings (experimental group) or in their absence (control 
group). Relative to controls, the experimental group 
engaged in significantly more activity and spent more 
time near the cage containing conspecifics. Activity 
peaked during the 2nd wk while contact behavior 
reached asymptote after the Ist wk. The adaptive 
significance of the interaction between exploration and 
attachment behavior is discussed. (German summary) 
—8. К. Goldstein. 

4786. Priestnall, Robin. (U. Sheffield, England) 
Effects of handling on maternal behaviour in the mouse 
(Mus musculus); An observational study. Animal Beha- 
viour, .1973(May), Vol. 21(2), 383-386.—Examined the 
behavior of 10 handled lactating female CFLP mice 
(group MH) and 10 females whose litters had been 
handled (group LH), using a time-sampling observation- 
al procedure. Few long-lasting changes in behavior were 
recorded following handling. Ss in group LH obtained 
higher mean scores on a number of indexes of maternal 
care, but only the score for licking the pups during the 
Ist hr after the handling experience was found to be 
Significantly different. It is suggested that while stimula- 
TA provided by this increased licking may be partly 
КРЕ for the reduction in emotional reactivity 
m {опей in handled animals, the influence of 

4187. Sachs, Benja is DIA ia PE pers 

am S, enjamin D.; ГО! үү: e$ D 
ums B: " Mene, Ronald J. (U. Connecticut) Sexual 
female rats. ieee БУ pce Vol т 
770-772. Treated ae Ai (Aug), Vol. 81(4101), 
есе neonatal female Long-Evans hooded 
ИШЛЕ te fano pensi С v adult, Ss 
аеш отара ning s mal сов аїогу 
females displayed few i of normal males, although such 
10 ejaculatory aad reflexes and almost 
Adult testosterone treatin [f Pole Sed бека pm 
о оте те ment, emale Ss displayed all the 
Meee lire, ine responses and intervals, inclu- 
тазове postejaculatory vocalization. 
We Ben is (New York State Dept. of 
Animal RES Ше Nri Research Unit, N.Y.) 
Rethlingshafer. Com ion. In D. A. Dewsbury & D. A. 
New York, N T ` үа psychology: A modern survey. 

4789. Schülinan FS raw-Hill, 1973. xi, 625 p. $14.95. 
& State U.) Transitivi an H. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. 
Considerations. В, Ms of social choice: Developmental 
19730un) d ulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
ooded rats, rar, .M6-A), 425-426.—Gave 82 female 
Preference test ging in age from 15-120 days, a spatial 
ollowing 3 доп the 3 possible pairings of the 
and her own uli: an agemate, a model of ап agemate, 
Proportion of TOL image. An examination of the 
Feveals that (a) a. оісеѕ directed toward each alternative 
an agemate: ud i increased, so did the preference for 
rdering of stim M ) all age groups demonstrated а serial 
Prediction | d ulus preferences with a rather good fit to 
422619 derived from R. Dawkinss (see РА, Vol. 
havior — Jour. 3:12615) threshold model of choice 

nal abstract, 
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4790. Scott, John P.; Stewart, John M. & DeGhett, 
Victor J. (Bowling Green State U.) Separation in infant 
dogs: Emotional response and motivational conse- - 
quences. In J. P. Scott & E. C. Senay (Eds), Separation. у, 
and depression: Clinical and research aspects. Washington, 
D.C: American Association for the Advancement of i 
Science, No. 94, 1973. viii, 256 p. $19.95. 

4791. Sdino, Ciro & Cappello, Dante. (Catholic U. - 
Sacred Heart, Psychological Inst., Milan, Italy) [Effects 

M 

of maternal y on the aggressive behavior of 
rats in two different phases of growth.] (Ital) Archivio di 
Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 197Y(Sep), Vol. 32(5), 
403-413.—Mother-reared rats and rats weaned emotion- 
ally (i.e. removed from the mother 3 wks after birth) 
showed differential patterns of response to shock. The 
control group showed a significantly greater number of - 
crossings to reach food than the mother-dependent 
group.—L. L'Abate. 

4192. Simpson, M. J. (Medical Research Council Unit 
on the Development & Integration of Behavior, Cam- 
bridge, England) The social grooming of male chim- 
panzees: A study of eleven free-living males in the 
Gombe Stream National Park, Tanzania. In R. Р. 
Michael & J. Н. Crook (Eds.), Comparative ecology and 
behaviour of primates: Proceedings of a conference held at 
the Zoological Society, London, November 1971. London, 
England: Academic Press, 1973. vii, 847 p. £12. ` 

4793. Sugiyama, Yukimaru. (Kyoto U., Primate - 
Research Inst, Inuyama, Aichi, Japan) The social 
structure of wild chimpanzees: A review of field studies. _ 
In R. P. Michael & J. H. Crook (Eds.), Comparative 
ecology and behaviour of primates: Proceedings of a 
conference held at the Zoological Society, London, Novem- 
ber 1971. London, England: Academic Press, 1973. vii, 
847 p. £12. 

4794. Suomi, Stephen J.; Collins, Mary L. & Harlow, 
Harry F. (U. Wisconsin, Primate Lab., Madison) Effects 
of permanent separation from mother on infant monk- 
eys. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 
376-384.—12 rhesus monkeys reared from birth with 
their mothers in a common pen were separated perman- 
ently from their mothers at 60, 90, or 120 days of age. 
One-half of the Ss in each age group were housed 
individually following separation; the other И were 
housed in pairs. Although Ss did not differ appreciably 
in levels of behaviors scored prior to separation, their 
behaviors both in the week following separation andat 6 
mo of age varied according to age at separation and 
subsequent housing condition manipulations. All Ss 
showed agitation immediately following separation. Ss 
separated ‘at 90 days of age showed quantitatively more 
severe immediate reaction to separation but by 6 mo of 
age did not differ appreciably from Ss separated at other 
ages. Ss housed singly following separation showed 
significantly higher levels of disturbance and self-clas- 

ing behavior and lower levels of locomotion during the 
week following separation than Ss housed in pairs. These 
differences were exaggerated at 6 mo of age. (32 ref.) - 
—Journal abstract. 

4795. Svare, Bruce B. & Leshner, Alan I. (Rutgers 
State U.) Behavioral correlates of intermale aggression 
and grouping in mice. Journal of Comparative 
Physiological Psychology, :1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 203-210. 
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—Subjected 72 male Sprague-Dawley mice, isolated and 
group-housed (6/cage), to a series of behavioral tests, 

_ including tests of aggressiveness, fearfulness, and arousa- 

_ bility. Aggressiveness, as reflected in a composite score, 
was found to be positively correlated with both the 
number of trials needed to acquire a jump-up avoidance 
Tesponse and reactivity to a novel environment. Results 

. Suggest that fear is inversely related to, and reactivity 
directly related to, aggressiveness. It is speculated that 
differences in fearfulness and reactivity may contribute 
to the determination of an animal’s particular level of 
aggressiveness and that certain hormonal manipulations 
may affect aggressiveness through their effects on these 
related behaviors. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4796. Van Hemel, Paul E. & Colucci, Vincent M. 
(Franklin & Marshall Coll.) Effects of target movement 
оп mouse-killing attack by rats. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 85(1), 
105-110.—Tested 2 groups of 30 naive Long-Evans 
hooded rats for their reaction to motionless anesthetized 
mice and to active normal mice. Group 1 was tested Ist 
with normal mice, and Group 2 was tested Ist with 
anesthetized mice. More Ss in both groups killed 
anesthetized than normal mice, and more Ss in Group 2 
than in Group 1 killed both types of mice. Normal mice 
Were attacked faster and attacks on anesthetized mice 
Were not stereotyped unless experience in attacking 
normal mice preceded. Probability of killing normal 
mice was increased following experience with anesthetiz- 
ed mice, and probability of killing anesthetized mice was 
decreased following experience with normal mice. (22 
ef. )— Journal abstract. 

4797. Whitney, Glayde; Coble, Joseph R.; Stockton, 
Michael D. & Tilson, Edward F. (Florida State U.) 
Jitrasonic emissions: Do they facilitate courtship of 
nice? Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 445-452. —Conducted 5 experi- 
nents to investigate ultrasound production by adult 
nice—142 F, hybrid C57BL/6J and BALB/cJ strain Ss 
n Exp I-IV and 20 descendants of 8 inbred strains in 
xp V. Ultrasounds of about 70 kHz were rarely 
etected from isolates but frequently from male-female 
airs. With 1 pair member anesthetized ultrasounds were 
ften detected when only the male was awake and never 
etected when only the female was awake. The age of 
ppearance of ultrasounds among unlike-sex pairs was 
milar to the age of male sexual maturity. Latency of 
Itrasound emission was determined by characteristics of 
le male that were stable over time and relatively 
idependent of characteristics of the particular female of 

pair. It is suggested that ultrasonic emissions may be an 
nportant early component of male mating behavior, 
nd evolutionary dynamics are proposed. (19 ref.) 
-Journal abstract. 

4798. Wise, Larry А.; Zimmermann, Robert R. & 
trobel, David A. (U. Montana) Dominance measure- 
ents of low and high protein reared rhesus macaques. 
lehavioral Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 77-84.—Measu- 
ed dominance behavior in 26 rhesus monkeys on either 


trate that high protein raised Ss scored Significantly 
igher on dominant-aggressive interactions than low 
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4799. Yacher, Tina H. & Spiess, Eliot B. (U. Illinois, 
Chicago Circle) The development of mating propensity 
in two karyotypes of Drosophila persimilis. Animal 
Behaviour, 1973(May), Vol. 21(2), 359-370. 


Sensory Processes 


4800. Beauchamp, Gary K. & Berüter, Josef. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Monell Chemical Senses Center) Source 
and stability of attractive components in guinea pig ( 
Cavia porcellus) urine. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
9(1), 43-47.—Examined the factors which make guinea 
pig urine attractive to sexually experienced male conspe- 
cifics. Urine collected directly from the bladders of a 
total of 6 male and 6 female donors was not responded 
to differently than naturally voided urine. Female urine 
from both sources was more attractive than male urine 
from both sources which, in turn, was more attractive 
than the control, human male urine. A 2nd experiment 
showed that as female urine aged it lost its attractiveness. 
Female urine 48 hr old and older was not significantly 
more attractive than water.—Journal abstract. 

4801. Bell, William J.; Burk, Theodore & Sams, Gary 
R. (U. Kansas) Cockroach aggregation pheromone: 
Directional orientation. Behavioral Biology. ІЗА 
Vol. 9(2), 251-255.— Found that the orientation un 
and immature cockroaches (Periplaneta americana) in à 
maze is directed by a feces-secreted aggregation phero- 
mone. Tropochemotactic orientation was dependent од 
olfactory perception of the pheromone by antenni 
receptors.—Journal abstract. kho 

4802. Borg, Erik. (Karolinska Inst, Stoc RA 
Sweden) Acoustic middle ear reflexes: A senso ann 
system. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 1972, Suppl. 304, р, 
—Analyzed acoustic middle ear reflexes in 78 no A 
esthetized, unrestrained chinchilla rabbits, with du 
to reflex excitability, influence on sound аз 
and dynamic properties. Ipsilateral and contra et d 
contractions of the 2 middle ear muscles, EMO 
Stapedius and musculus tensor tympani in р by 
and in conjunction, were recorded simil d 
measuring changes in the acoustic impedance SHE dt 
Bursts of pure tone in the frequency range .5- used as 
intensities up to 125 db sound pressure level Mr dn 
stimuli. Resulting reflex properties are discu US 
relation to hearing in man and other айша a 
suggest 3 main functions of the acoustic mi of the 
reflexes: (a) extension of the dynamic гада АЙ of 
auditory system with respect to intensity, b, E eres 
masking of low frequency sound on high eno 13 
and (c) contribution to adaptation whereby E: ШЕ 
intensity are enhanced. In a broader S ENS pro- 
illustrate that sensory-system control mechani nd wide 
vide solutions of demands for high oU а ОШО 
Tange at low cost to the organism. (4 р. ref.)— 
summary. 
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4803. Brooks, Barbara & Holden, A. L. (U. Washing- 
ton) Suppression of visual signals by rapid image 
displacement in the pigeon retina: A possible mecha- 
nism for “$ассайїс” suppression. Vision Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 13, 1387-1390. 

4804. Brown, John L.; Shively, Frank D.; LaMotte, 
Robert H. & Sechzer, Jeri A. (U. Rochester, Center for 
Visual Science) Color discrimination in the cat. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 84(3), 534-544.—Conducted an experiment with 4 
experienced and 2 naive cats in which Ss' ability to 
discriminate relatively long wavelength distributions of 
light from relatively short ones was demonstrated. 
Results suggest that the spectrum for the cat may be 
divided into 3 discriminable regions: long, middle, and 
short wavelengths. Ss appeared to learn color discrimina- 
tions between 2 illuminated panels on the basis of the 
relative spectral distributions of the illumination and not 
on the basis of any absolute discrimination of unique 
colors. Ss which had previously learned a color discrimi- 
nation showed a persistent influence of this learning in 
subsequent attempts to train them in a heterochromatic 
brightness discrimination. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4805. Butler, C. R. & Francis, A. C. (McMaster U., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Specialization of the left 
hemisphere in baboon: Evidence from directional 
Preferences. Neuropsychologia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 
351-354.—Conducted an experiment with 8 female 
d ONUS that had previously learned a series of tactile 
[ү mination tasks using only the fingers of 1 hand, 
ollowed by tests under the same conditions with the 
other hand. Ss were tested for directional preferences in 
1 iuis péreeptual-motor task. Using only the fingers of 
bend 5 were allowed to rotate a disc either clockwise 
оке to receive a reward. The direction of 
TELAM ш uy the S was recorded. Each hand was 
КАЧ; м w and 5 sessions were given with each 
сше Hs ound that 7 of the Ss preferred a flexor 
he wd (i.e., towards the midline of the body) with 
УШ un | Pa, and 5 Ss preferred an extensor movement 
right E t hand. The strong preference shown by the 
the left h Gy opposite to that seen in humans, whereas 
апа ns weakly preferred the same directions as 
aboon fo Possible left hemispheric superiority in the 
RT this type of task is discussed.—Journal 

o Dau, P. & Henrotte, J. G. (National Center of 
France) ть, Lab. of Human Biometrics, Paris, 

or е intraindividual variability of the circadian 
Fren) poo ced magnesium: a preliminary note.] 
—Studied Me Pm 1972(Mar), Vol. 7(1-2), 11-19. 
Variations in inis ue to human typology of individual 
Substances. The B Sant of urinary excretions of various 
Magnesium ш circadian variations in the quantity of 
Tecorded si urinated by 4 men and 4 women were 
ecember еу for 3 consecutive days in early 
Quantitative AD in early March. In each series of 
еас Чау аї BU surement 5 or 6 urinations were received 
paren? od ев as regular as possible. Ss were in 
Wes during th ealth and continued to lead their normal 
While ise те period of testing. Results indicate that 
urinated ma 15 circadian variation in the amount of 
Bnesium from S to S, the quantities urinated 
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after a 3-mo interval are relatively stable for ead 
individual. This finding demonstrates the value of $ 
urinary circadian variations for human typology, and in 
accordance with the existing literature on the subject, 
suggests the possible existence of genetic factors in their 
regulation.—D. E. Gosier. : 
4807. Davidson, Philip W. & Whitson, Teresa T. (U. _ 
North Carolina, Div. for Disorders of Development & 
Learning, Chapel Hill) Some effects of texture density 
on visual cliff behavior of the domestic chick. Journal of — 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. _ 
84(3), 522-526.— Tested possible influences of texture- _ 
density preferences on the depth avoidance of 201 newly х 
hatched Leghorn and Vantress Cross domestic chicks 
with a visual cliff. Ss failed to avoid visual depths of less 
than 10 in when a deep pattern projecting a preferred 
check size (у, in) was paired with a very fine, nonprefer- 
red shallow pattern (1/32 in). Depth avoidance was 
normal, however, at depths of 10 in and greater, or when 
both shallow and deep patterns project either preferred — 
or nonpreferred check sizes regardless of visual depth. _ 
Results are attributed to an attraction of the deep 
(preferred) pattern density at depths which pose no - 
threat to survival.—Journal abstract. ч 
4808. Duclaux, Roland; Feisthauer, Joseph & Cabanac, _ 
Michel. (U. Claude Bernard, Physiology Lab., Oullins, . 
France) [The effects of eating on the pleasantness of 
food and nonfood odors in man.] (Fren) Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1029-1033.—Presented _ 
food-related and nonfood-related olfactory stimuli to 
laboratory students and workers (М = 23) before and _ 
after they ate a meal. Ss were asked to judge the 
pleasantness or the unpleasantness of the stimuli using a 
category scale. The responses of 10 control Ss who 
continued to fast did not change during a 120-min 
period. With the other Ss on ad lib meals, there was a 
signifiant drop in the pleasantness of the food-related 
odors (negative alliesthesia), and there was no change in 
the pleasantness of the non-food-related odors (no 
alliesthesia). This indicates that negative alliesthesia is 
specific to food-related odors. Negative alliesthesia 
reached a maximum within 60 min after the meals, then 
decreased and disappeared within the next 60 min. In 3 
Ss with abnormal body weight, negative alliesthesia did 
not occur after the meal. Results support the view that 
olfactory alliesthesia plays a role in satiety and the 
control of intermeal interval. They are also compatible 
with the existence of a ponderostat. (17 ref.)—English 


abstract. 


4809. Eggermont, J. J. & Spoor, A. (U. Leiden, 
Netherlands) Cochlear adaptation in guinea pigs: A 
quantitative description. Audiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
12(4), 193-220. х 
4810. Eggermont, J. J. & Spoor, A. (U. Leiden, 
Netherlands) Masking of action potentials in the guinea — 
ig cochlea: Its relation to adaptation. Audiology, 4 
1973(Jul), Vol. 12(4), 221-241.—Notes that the ampli- 
tude, Aw, and the latency, ты, of the N, component of — 
round-window-recorded APs in the guinea pig are 
modified by simultaneous background noise and also by 
a preceding noise burst (forward masking). White-noise 
masking acts differently below and above 60 db on Ам 
and ты. Experimental results indicati 
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masking was more effective if the delay time was short. 
The period of short delay was dominated by refractory 
_ mechanisms; during the period with long delays only 
adaptive mechanisms caused the masking; in the middle 
period both mechanisms were at work. Findings also 
indicate a competitive action between masking and 
adaptation. At equal stimulus intensities there was a 
definite relation between the signal to noise ratio and the 
interstimulus interval (ISI) value. Results of masking of 
the compound action potential were compatible with 
masking experiments in single nerve fibers as reported in 
the literature. In general, masking results from simulta- 
neous action of both refractory and adaptive mecha- 
nisms, but the ISI-dependent properties for higher ISI 
_ values are due to adaptation only. This explains the 
- different degrees of synchronization during masking and 
adaptation which are reflected in the different behavior 
of the ty, in the 2 experimental situations. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

4811. Fay, Richard В. (U. Hawaii, Lab. of Sensory 
Sciences) Multisensory interaction in control of eye- 
stalk rotation response in the crayfish (Procambarus 
clarkii). Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
Фу, 1973(Sep) Vol. 84(3), 527-533.—Measured the 
compensatory eye-rotation response of 6 wild crayfish as 
_ а function of the S's orientation in the gravitational field, 
- the orientation of a discrete light source, and the 
- Orientation of a solid substrate. The effects of each 

stimulating condition were investigated alone or in 

various combinations in order to allow a quantitative 
analysis of sensory interaction as measured by the eye- 
rotation response. This response was clearly under 
multisensory control in that each unique combination of 
stimulus conditions produced a unique response pattern. 

Results suggest a simple algebraic interaction among the 

3 quite distinct sensory systems involved—Journal 

abstract. 

4812. Graf, Virgil (Dartmouth Coll) De Lange 
characteristics for the fresh-water turtle Chrysemys 
picta picta, and the pigeon Columba livia. Vision Research, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 1815-1822.—Behaviorally deter- 
mined temporal modulation transfer functions for 2 
Eastern painted turtles and 6 male White Carneaux 
Pigeons in 2 separate experiments. Results for both 
organisms show the now familiar low and high frequency 
attenuation. However, the visual system of the pigeon 
does not behave the same as the human or monkey at 

. high frequencies. Low frequency attenuation in turtles is 
- Sharper than in pigeon, monkey, or man. (French, 
_ German, & Russian summaries) (22 ref.)—Journal 

summary. 
4813. Ison, J. R.; McAdam, D. W. & Hammond, G. R. 
__ (U. Rochester) Latency and amplitude changes in the 
| acoustic startle reflex of the rat produced by variation 
. in auditory prestimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1035-1039.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with male albino Holtzman rats (N = 9) to 
‘Investigate the effect of an auditory prestimulus (S) on 
the amplitude and latency of the startle reflex to an 
intense tone burst (S,). In Exp. L a fixed S, intensity was 
. used. With very short (<15 msec) interstimulus intervals. 
reflex amplitudes were increased and latencies reduced 
presence. With longer intervals (240 msec), 
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amplitudes were reduced and latencies increased, Inhibi- 
tion was apparent on the amplitude measure at lag times. 
ineffective in altering the latency measure. In Exp. Il, 
which used a fixed and long S, duration reflex, 
amplitudes increased with an increase in S, intensit 
to moderate (approximately 75 db) levels, but further 
increases in S, produced a reduction in amplitudes, 
However, any increase in S, intensity over the minimum 
value tested (60 db) resulted in an increment in reflex 
latency. Results reveal the presence of 3 separable 
influences of auditory prestimuli on the acoustic startle 
reflex in the rat.—Journal abstract. ` 

4814. Jones, R. B. & Nowell, N. W. (U. Hull, England) 
The effect of urine on the investigatory behaviour of 
male albino mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol 
11(1), 35-38.—Studied the behavior of male TT albino 
strain mice in a test tank containing a sheet of unprinted 
newspaper as substrate. Ss were tested with clean paper 
or with ⁄ of the paper spotted with the following liquids; 
water, normal male urine, castrate male urine, urine of 
testosterone-injected castrate males, or urine of oil- 
injected castrate males. Preference for either И was 
measured by the accumulated time spent in each / and 
an approximate measure of activity was obtained by the 
number of entries into both / s. Results indicate the 
presence of a pheromonal factor in normal male urine 
which discourages prolonged investigation of an area 
marked with such urine. Castration eliminates the above — 
effect, whereas treatment with testosterone propionate 
reestablishes it, indicating that the urinary factor is 
androgen-dependent. Relevance of these results to. the 
concepts of territoriality is discussed.—Journal арай 

4815. Klopfer, Peter Н. (Duke U.) Imprinting: 
Monocular and binocular cues in object discrimination: 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 84(3), 482-487.—Conducted 2 expen 
ments with a total of 200 Peking ducklings (Anas 
platyrhyncos) which predicted that under топос E 
conditions an imprinted preference for a заса x 
object should be eliminated or reduced. Results sl a 
that binocular viewing was not essential for the ier 
ment of imprinted preferences, contrary to expectati 
raised by the failure to imprint the Ss to dino. | 
images. It is suggested that ducklings rely on a hierarchy 


of cues when making discriminations and that the К i 
within the hierarchy may vary from one situation » 
next.—Journal abstract. ў 

4816. Levy, Walter J. & Davis, James W. (Inst. fof 


Parapsychology, Durham, N.C.) A comparison of var- 3 
iable- and fixed trial intervals in the rodent ргесо н 
work. Journal of Pharapsychology, 1973(Sep), Vo! о stay 

201-209.—Investigated the tendency of rodents E 

in | side of the standard cage used in testing i : 
rodents (a 2-compartment cage with an electrically E 

grid on each floor and a low barrier in ped E р 
stimulated to do otherwise. The 60-sec test-trial ш E. - 
was varied to prevent Ss (50 golden hamsters) e | 
anticipating its duration and crossing the бап B 
the critical 5-sec stimulus period. Ss were teste tid 
25-trial runs, odd-numbered runs having à (oc С 
trial interval and even numbered runs having а E ES 
trial interval varying randomly at 20 sec arounc which 
mean. The number of random-behavior trials (in *3 


Ss jumped over the barrier although not receiving any 
stimulus) in both conditions was significantly greater 

< 001), but no significant differences were found 
between the fixed- and varied-trial conditions. Results 
indicate that parapsychological information was used by 
the Ss.—Journal abstract. 


4817. Levy, Walter J.; Davis, James W. & Terry, 
James C, (Inst. for Parapsychology, Durham, N.C.) Two 
possible sources of ESP information in the rodent 
precognition work. Journal of  Pharapsychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 37(3), 189-200.—Investigated whether 
rodents in a standard automated apparatus for testing 
ESP (a 2-compartment cage with an electrically wired 
grid for each floor in which a random-number generator 
(RNG) and complex logic circuitry determine the side 
with the shock) were getting their ESP information from 
the electric grid or from the RNG and logic circuitry. 2 
experiments were conducted, | with 40 golden hamsters 
and a 2nd with Swiss-Webster mice. In the “dependent” 
condition, an electric charge was sent to the grid only if S 
was in the target side; in the “non-dependent” condition, 
a shock was sent to the target side regardless of the S’s 
position, Results show that Ss scored significantly more 
in the dependent condition (in which ESP information 
could be obtained only from the RNG and logic 
Circuitry) and at a level not lower than in the nondepen- 
m state (in which information could also be obtained 
Tom grids). Findings indicate that rodents can obtain 


ESP information Ё i 
rom compl = 
abstract plicated targets. Journal 


Heels McGinn, Michael D.; Willott, James Е. & 
E emet R. (U. California, Davis) Effects of 
Pam e hearing loss on auditory evoked potentials 
I97Aug Vid seizures in mice. Nature-New Biology, 
rary со B Vol. 244(138), 255-256.—Produced tempo- 
ДИЕ ШШ. luctive deafness in 30 17-day-old C57B1/6J 
Op x ear plugs. Ss retained the plugs for the entire 
removed. сЕ 5 days, ог had them immediately 
ed at 17 da 5 without plugs were acoustically traumatiz- 
traumatize a 5 of age, and 10 Ss were neither acoustically 
audiogenic nor earplugged. All Ss were then tested for 
groups толе at 22 days of age. Only the 2 control 
Seizures, indi not become susceptible to audiogenic 
experiment SURE disuse supersensitivity. In another 
Were ER Эз were earplugged at 17 days of age; plugs 
half the ex lately removed from controls. At 22 days, 
5 Were Е еза] Ss had their plugs removed, and all 
Noise in ins to shaped pulses of 10-20 kHz random 
conductive 105 Mn evoked potentials indicated a 
for the s os for the experimental Ss, significantly so 
groups of uP, With intact plugs (p < 0001) When 
of age and he 62) were earplugged at 17 or 28 days 
5 showed v Pn P and 11 days later, only the younger 
=S. Knapp, ed susceptibility to audiogenic seizures. 


481 f 
ae INO Dirk V. & Padmos, Pieter. (Inst. for 
macaque blue O, Soesterberg, Netherlands) Human and 
ition Reg te cones studied with electroretinography- 
Ted the Spectr ‚ 1973(Jul), Vol. 13, 1241-1254.—Measu- 
шап Ss a; a Sensitivity of the blue cone system in 2 
nd in rhesus monkeys, using an electroretino- 
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graphic criterion response. It was necessary to take very $ 
low criteria (about 1 uV) since the blue system showed a 
low maximum response. The human and macaque blue 
cone curves had distinctly different peak wavelengths of 
432 and 440 nm, respectively. The waveform of the blue \ 
system response to 10-msec flashes appeared very similar 
to that of the long wavelength mechanisms, although a 
5-10 msec longer latency was observed. At higher 
adaptive states the blue and red-green responses showed 
distinct differences. (French, German, & Russian sum- 
maries) (34 ref.)—Journal summary. 


4820. Oberjat, Thomas & Howard, Bruce D. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Age dependent : 
changes in synaptosome buoyant density. Nature-New. 
Biology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 244(138), 248-250. —Examined 
the buoyant density shift of synaptosomes storin 
noradrenaline or gamma-aminobutyric acid (GABA) 
using radioactive-labeled homogenates of cerebral cortex 
material from 1—50 day old female Sprague-Dawley rats. 
Findings indicate an age dependent shift in the “Ficoll” 
density gradient. For the younger samples, the peak of 
the catecholamines was at 7%; for the older, at 11%. This | 
shift in density was not found in the GABA synapto- 
somes. Findings are discussed in terms of mammalian 
brain development. (17 геѓ.)—$. Knapp. 


4821. Seitz, Victoria; Seitz, Theodore & Kaufman, ~ 
Lynn. (Yale U.) Loss of depth avoidance in chicks as a 
function of early environmental influences. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
85(1), 139-143.—Established а relationship between 
imprinting and visual cliff performance, 2 areas not 
previously associated with one another. 16 hybrid chicks 
reared sequentially in 2 distinctively different environ- 
ments showed clear preference for their earlier rearing 
environment when tested upon a visual cliff, even when 
such a preference ran counter to depth avoidance, a 
response which is known to be strong and visually 
determined in chicks. The relationship of these findings 
to environmental imprinting is iscussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4822. Zuckerman, David C. (Brown U.) Steady state 
responding based upon simple and compound stimuli. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis. of Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 20(2), 209-218.—Trained 2 male Silver 
King pigeons to perform discrimination tasks along 2 
dimensions: wavelength of a circular spot of light and 
orientation of a white line. Discriminability among 
stimuli along these dimensions was established for both 
Ss by means of a steady state testing procedure. The 2 
dimensions were then combined by superimposing the 
white line upon the colored background, Ss were given a 
series of tests in which a correct response could be made 
on the basis of either of the 2 components of the stimulus 
compounds. Discriminability among these redundant 
compound stimuli was better than that among wavel- 
ength and tilt stimuli alone. A 2nd series of tests was 
administered using both redundant and conflicting 
compound stimuli. Results are consistent with a response 
strategy in which Ss examine both elements of а 
compound and then emit a choice response on the basis 
of the element that best predicts reinforcement. (23 ref.) 


—Journal abstract. 
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4823. Asso, Doreen & Wyke, Maria. (Goldsmiths’ 
Coll., U. London, England) Verbal descriptions of 
spatial relations in line drawings by young children. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Мау), Vol. 64(2), 
233-240.—Studied the ability of 60 4/-7 v yr olds to 
describe verbally spatial relations depicted in line 
drawings. The test material consisted of 27 cards, each of 
which had 1 or 2 lines and a circle drawn on it. The lines 
and the circle were drawn in different spatial relations to 
- each other. Results show that Ss’ ability to describe such 
Spatial relations improved with increasing age. Further- 
more, when scores obtained from the Ss’ own verbaliza- 
tions were compared with those obtained from a test of 
the ability to comprehend verbal material describing the 
Spatial relations in the same drawings, there were no 
significant differences in the accuracy of response in any 
_ age group. The words most frequently used by Ss in 
- describing the cards were also analyzed, as well as the 
.. correct usage of such words. Some theoretical implica- 
tions of the findings are discussed.—Journal. abstract. 

4824. Bengston, Vern L. & Lovejoy, Mary C. (U. 
Southern California) Values, personality, and social 
Structure: An intergenerational analysis. American 
Behavioral Scientist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(6), 880-912.—Re- 
ports data from 2,044 members of 3-generation families. 
- Analysis is presented in terms of 2 value dimensions: 
. materialism vs humanism and individual vs institutional 
- orientation. Findings partially support the proposition 
_ that values covary with both objective experiencing 
_ (social location) and subjective experiencing (affect 
_ States). Age appeared to be the strongest predictor of 
_ values. (79 ref.) —J, J. Parnicky. 

E31 74825. Chamorro, Ilta L.; Davis, Mary L.; Green, Dora 
& Kramer, Marlene. (U. California, San Francisco) 
- Development of an instrument to measure premature 
- infant behavior and caretaker activities: Time-sampling 
methodology. Nursing Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 22(4), 
300-309.— Describes the development, use, and testing 
of the Premature Infant Activity Schedule (PIAS), a 
time-sampling instrument designed to measure the 
behavior of premature infants and the activity of their 
caretakers. After Surveying the literature of time-sam- 
Pling methodology, it was decided to adapt the instru- 
_ шеп developed by Н. L, Rheingold (1970) for listing 
. mothering and infant activities, Examples of the previous 
. use of the Rheingold method are described. The tests for 
- validity and reliability of the PIAS are discussed. (25 ref.) 
- —Journal abstract. 
— .. 4826. Cook, Harold & Smothergill, Daniel W. (Teach- 
У ers Coll., Columbia U.) Racial and sex determinants of 


. ren. Journal of Education 


65(2), 211-215.—154 low Socioeconomic white and black 
- Preschoolers observed i 


pairs. 
u е performance) from the 
Same pictures; then, under an incentive condition they 


(imitative knowledge). 


Was white, regardless of 
| the model was the same 


T 
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sex as the O. In imitative knowledge, black Og (re- 
gardless of sex) recalled significantly more with female 
than with male models; whereas for white Os, no 
significant difference was obtained. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4827. Davidoff, Jules. (University Coll. Swansea, 
Wales) The effect of colour distraction on a matching 
task in Ghanaian children: A methodological note, 
International Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 7(3), 
141—144.—64 3-6 уг old Ghanaian children assigned to 5 
groups consisting of children attending nursery school or 
not, responded individually to stimuli Suggesting either a 
color or a form response presented by a familiar nursery 
school teacher. While social class appeared to be 
relatively unimportant to response, significant rises in 
form over color responses for nursery school children, as 
compared to unschooled children, suggest a natural 
tendency to give color responses unless schooling 
intervenes. Since Ss in this study revealed a high 
Proportion of form responses at a much earlier age than 
earlier studies performed in Africa have revealed, it 
seems likely that the apparatus and the question asked 
(whether it invites a form or a color response) may 
account for discrepancies. Color responses appear to 
indicate the extent to which color is distracting. (French 
summary)—E, Gavin. 

4828. Desor, J. A.; Maller, Owen & Turner, Robert Е 
(Monell Chemical Senses Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Taste in acceptance of sugars by human infants. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, MEC 
Vol. 84(3), 496-501.—Offered 96 male and 96 female 
23-84 hr old infants water and a solution of glucose, 
fructose, lactose, or sucrose for 3-min periods. Volumes 
ingested were measured. Ss discriminated Беер 
and a solution of sugar, demonstrating а дыш 
preference for the latter. The effectiveness of Su 
evoking ingestion varied with both the compound ai | 
the solution concentration. (15 ref.)—Journal ашо 

4829. Harris, P. 1. (0. Oxford, England) in 
movements between adjacent stimuli: An age chanan y 
infancy. British Journal of Psychology, 197308806 4 
64(2), 215-218.—Found that 10 6-mo-old ew E 
their attention from 1 stimulus to a 2nd ae his 
stimulus more frequently than 10 3-mo-old ша БШ 
age difference occurred when the 2 stimuli differe don 
not when the stimuli were identical. Findings eu 
tendency to seek out stimulus change on the part o 
infants.—Journal abstract. f Techno- 

4830. Mazlish, Bruce. (Massachusetts Inst. of 1 ШУ. 
logy) In search of Nixon: А psychohistorical ke 
Baltimore, Md.: Penguin, 1973. xxviii, 187 Faing sex 

4831. Ribal, Joseph E. (El Camino Coll.) Learning?" 
roles: American and Scandinavian conta 
Francisco, Calif.: Canfield, 1973. 270 P. $3.95 UR a 
36 case studies written by either American or us a 
Danish college students about sexual [е | ОШ 
development during childhood, adolescence, ш e other 
adulthood. Comments by a student from tions аге 
culture, critical introductions, and guide ques 
included. E lon, 

4832. Smith, Neilson V. (University Coll. оле у. 
England) The acquisition of phonology: ae a 
Cambridge, England: Cambridge U. Press, : 
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‚ $1495.—Derives a theory of the acquisition of 
phonology from a detailed analysis of a young child's 
developing speech observed over a 2-yr period. Implica- 
tions of language acquisition for linguistic theory in 
general and for generative phonology in particular are 
discussed. (3 p. ref.) 

4833. Storck, Patricia A. & Looft, William R. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Qualitative analysis of vocabulary 
responses from persons aged six to sixty-six plus. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 
E ed the verbatim definitions of the 
words contained in the Stanford-Binet (Form L-M) 
vocabulary subtest from 180 6-66+ yr old Ss. Findings 
are that (a) synonyms increased in frequency through 
childhood and were the predominant form of response 
M sc ulthood; (b) use and description forms 
were rare but were somewhat more common in the 
youngest Ss; (c) explanations were slightly more frequent 
in the adult years; (d) demonstration and illustration 
forms were rare and indicated no age trend; and (e) 
ae cw p ше childhood and adolescent 

. Findings are discussed in terms of the value of 
on qualitative analyses and in consideration of the 
oh нее ontogenetic and cohort changes. 

асі. 
1 aoe Stratton, Peter M. & Connolly, Kevin. (U. 
inte 5, England) Discrimination by newborns of the 
ш frequency and temporal characteristics of 
deoa stimuli. British Journal of Psychology, 
rts et 64(2), 219-232.—Conducted 2 experi- 
(N = 21) = Er of 3-5 day old neonates 
(SR d inate between auditory stimuli in 
duin e dimensions of intensity, pitch, and time, 

RT PEN responses in a habituation paradigm. 
intervals RP suggest that fixed inter-stimulus 
and modify th produce anticipatory heart-rate changes 
Reais Sr e magnitude and latency of the response. 
{ы the present experiments, designed specifically 

chavior "A temporal phenomena, reveal time-linked 
bil omiscion аргу ir occurred at the Ist 

5 showed this eff ixed-interval series. Not all of the 
Ss who fail ip effect, and in both experiments, only the 
responded ү to respond to the Ist stimulus presentation 
in relation S stimulus omission. Findings are discussed 
gy. It is con EUM issues of neonatal psychophysiolo- 
of the AM that neonates can discriminate in each 
involving Bin dimensions, but that preliminary work 
and intensity QU ret). yo concentrate on varying pitch 

: Ё ournal abstract. 

delayed Yamagata, Kyoko. [The effects of labeling and 
children] eal in serial short-term memory with 
1973(Jun) M apn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
tal study or M 44(2), 84-91.— Conducted a developmen- 
delayed.recan effects of label vs no label and 0 vs 15 sec 
st-grade, DA лат memory using kindergarten, 
ually usin th -grade children. Ss were tested indivi- 
rm Б the probe technique. For all groups, short- 
: memory performa; groups, s 

ind Tecency effe nces were the same, and primacy 
effect for 4th cts were found. There was no labeling 
pa а eer чы tag anand d 

ас bite ect. eling distur! е 
Bader. ud in kindergartners but facilitated it in Ist 

Y of recall had a disturbing effect upon 
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both primacy and recency effects in kindergartners but - 

only upon recency effects in the other Ss. It is suggested | 
that these findings cannot be explained by the rehearsal - 
hypothesis. (15 ref.)—English abstract. 4 
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; 4836. Adams, Wayne. (Colgate U.) Effect of pretrain- 
ing on long-term memory improvement. Developmental 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 433.—Predicted that. 
after receiving pretraining as to the relevant aspects of a _ 
stimulus array, children would perform as well on a 1-wk : 
recall task as they or their controls would 6 mo later. А 
seriated arrangement of sticks served as the visual array. 
Pretraining involved a 20-trial binary discrimination task 
in which Ss were presented seriated and nonseriated 
arrays. When Ss chose seriated lines, they were rewarded ; 
with praise. Ss were then told to study 1 array since they 
would be expected “to make one just like it later." At a. 
I-wk and a 6-mo interval Ss were asked to reconstruct. 
the array. Almost 65% of the Ss did not improve after 6 
mo, indicating the process does not affect a majority of 
children.—J. Canady. ; 

4837. Bartmann, Theodore & Vormfelde-Siry, Ursula. 

(Pedagogical School, Münster, W. Germany) [The - 
development of understanding of rules in strategic 
games during the elementary school years.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische _ 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 5(3), 167-181.—Student teachers 
observed the behavior of primary school children 
(Grades 1-3 and ages 7-9) playing strategic games. 
Observations focused on Piaget's stages, specifically the 
transition from egocentrism to reciprocity of concept 
formation. It was hypothesized that children older than 8, 
yrs have developed a significantly higher level of 
knowledge and practice of rules when compared with 
younger children. Results tend to modify this hypothesis: 
8 yr olds were significantly further developed than 
younger Ss, while knowledge of rules (measured in terms 
of verbalized, complete recognition of game implica- 
tions) showed a developmental delay of up to 2 yrs.—R. 
F. Wagner. 

4838. Beaudichon, Janine; Legros, Suzanne & Oleron, 
Pierre. (U. Paris V, Lab. of Genetic Psychology, Ё rance) 
[The origins of verbal autoregulation of behavior: New 
experimental control of A. R. Luria's theses.] (Fren) 
Neuropsychologia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 337-341.—Con- 
ducted an experiment suggested by the work of S. A. 
Miller et al (see PA, Vol. 45:487) to test some of A. R. 
Luria's hypotheses concerning the development of the 
child's ability to exercise verbal control of his behavior. 3 
age groups of children (mean = 3.1, 3.7, and 4.1 yrs) 
were exposed to a procedure involving discriminative 
responses to visual stimuli, with or without verbalization 
of the responses. Results were in general accord with 
those of Luria and demonstrated the facilitating effect of 
verbalization even among the youngest Ss, although the 
effect increased considerably with age. Results also - 
suggest that the impulsive and semantic effects of 
verbalization do not coincide chronologically. (German 
summary)—English abstract. 

4839. Berg, W. Keith; Adkinson, Cheryl D. & Strock, 
Barbara D. (U. Florida) Duration and frequency of 
periods of alertness in neonates. Developmental Psycho- 
logy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 434.—Rated the behavioral 
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state of 24 female and 26 male 13-97 hr old neonates. 1 
rating/min was made beginning approximately | hr after 
feeding and continuing for 75-130 min. Only 77 alert 
periods (i.e., 2 or more consecutive 1-min periods rated 
alert) were found in the 5,400 ratings made. Alert periods 
ranged from zero for 24 Ss to 8 for 2 Ss. Females showed 
significantly longer alert periods.—J. Canady. ee 
4840. Berthoud, Miriam. (National Center for Scienti- 
fic Research, Lab. of Experimental & Comparative 
Psychology of Sorbonne, Paris, France) [Development of 
an operational strategy in spatial localization.] (Fren) 
Enfance, 1973(Jan), No. 1-2, 109-126.— To learn how 
spatial localization develops, 128 3-6 yr old children 
were required to place an object in the same row and 
column as shown in a model. The notions of nearness 
and separation developed simultaneously, first in 1 and 
then 2 dimensions. This strategy appeared relatively 
early but could be made more or less effective by altering 
the relative positions of the model and test areas.——S. S. 


— Marzolf. 


4841. Breger, Louis. (California Inst. of Technology) 
From instinct to identity: The development of personali- 


- ty. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xi, 371 p. 


$7.95. 
4842. Brody, Grace F. (Case Western Reserve U.) The 


development of visual aesthetic preferences in young 


children. Sciences de l'Art, 1970, Vol. 7(1-2), 27-31. 
— Studied the preferences among abstract visual forms of 


-558 3-7 yr old children by means of the Aesthetic 


Perception Test (APT). The primary focus was on the 
ability to perceive goodness of form as aesthetically 
pleasing as a function of age, but differences related to 


. Sex and socioeconomic class were also studied in 
- interaction with age. The significant differences in the 


percent of positive scores, which ranged from 9.25% for 
3-yr-olds to 8596 for 7-yr-olds, support an hypothesis of 
an aesthetic sense as а developmental phenomenon in 
the young child. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4843. Caron, Albert J.; Caron, Rose F.; Caldwell, 
Roberta C. & Weiss, Sandra J. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Lab. of Psychology, Bethesda, Md.) Infant 
perception of the structural properties of the face. 
Developmental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 385-399. 
— Used a variant of the habituation paradigm in a series 
of experiments investigating the ability of 476 4-mo-old 
and 70 5-mo-old white infants to discriminate elemental 
and structural features of the human face. Ss were Ist 
habituated to a distorted version of a schematic face and 
following response recovery were shown the intact face. 
It was expected that the more salient a particular facial 
attribute was for the infant, the less face-like its 


distortion would appear to him, and hence the longer 


would be his subsequent fixation of the regular face. 
Results of Exp I indicated that at 4 mo the eyes were not 
only more salient than the mouth but were also seen as a 
clearly defined structure, and that the head was more 
Prominent than the inner face configuration. Exp II 
demonstrated that the responding of the most extreme 


. groups in Exp I had been under discriminative control. 


Exp Ш revealed that 
distinctive as the eyes, 
as salient as the head. 


at 5 mo the mouth was as 
and the inner face configuration 
Overall, the data are consistent 
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with E. J. Gibson's view of the development of early 
object perception. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4844. Collis, Kevin F. (U. Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia) A study of children’s ability to work 
with elementary mathematical systems. Australian 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(2), 121-130, 
—Previous studies using mathematical material and the 
Piagetian model seem to imply that Ss are not able to 
work within a closed abstract system before they have 
attained the capacity for formal-operational reasoning. 
The present 2 studies with 7-17 yr olds (М = 336) 
support this implication. Results show also that Ss below 
the formal level of thinking tend to ignore a given 
defined system and reason by analogy with a familiar 
system. Although items with less abstract elements to be 
operated upon appear to be attained first there are 
grounds for believing that the basic problem lies in the 
difficulty S has in controlling the variables which define 
the operations allowable within the system.—Journal 
abstract. 

4845. Dmitruk, Victor M. (Grand Valley State Coll.) A 
test of the validity of two methods of selecting 
incentives for research with children. Developmental 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 338-342.—Compared 
the incentive preferences of a total of 468 4-7 and 8-1 
yr olds. Results were contrasted with estimates made by 
172 adult college students of incentive preferences of 
children in these age groups. Very reliable differences in 
incentive preference were found to eaist in children, both 
as a function of age and sex. There was no correspond- 
ence between what adults thought children would prefer 
and the children's actual preferences. It is concluded that 
differential incentive appeal might be a соога ае 
factor in a number of studies (e.g., those concerned yt 
resistance to temptation and to delay of gratification), 
and that greater care is necessary in the selection 9 
incentives for research with children.—Journal шщ 

4846. Fein, Greta С. (Yale U.) The s 
chronological age and model reward on imi i 
behavior. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Nov), МЕ 
9(3), 283-289.—Used a 4-choice discrimination ре 
to compare the imitative behavior of 40 younger с d 3rd 
(kindergartners) and 40 older children (2nd ae adult 
graders) matched on MA (mean — 6.8 yrs). time. Ss 
model was rewarded either 10, 50, or 100% of the ti Ways 
were never rewarded for imitating and were WA der 
rewarded for correct choices. Results indicate that 
Ss imitated less than younger Ss. Imitation uk Gunger 
positively to the model’s reward schedule for t G y AE 
Ss during the Ist / of the session and for older Tod 
the 2nd ¥, of the session. Imitation, which Wd d less 
incorrect choices possible on every trial, occ Results 
often than other nonrewarded incorrect choices. whic 
are discussed in terms of socialization presin under 
may lead to an inhibition of s behavio! 
certain circumstances.—Journal abstract. ing- 

4847. Finkel, Donald L. & Smythe, Lisa. (U. Washi 
ton) Short-term storage of spatial informan UR 
mental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), ш storage and 
the partial report paradigm to investigate t s In Exp b 
decay of spatial information in 2 experimen! S ers, ard 
groups of 6 white middle-class пачи chistos- 
Braders, 6th graders, and college-age Ss wer 
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copically presented an array of 4 geometric items, 
followed at variable delay by an item cue. Ss reported the 
location of the cued item in the original array. There was 
no systematic effect of delay time on accuracy; age 
differences were chiefly in levels of accuracy. To 
determine whether the adult performance represented a 
ceiling effect, the number of items in the array was 
increased to 8 in Exp II with 20 white middle-class 
college-age Ss. The resulting “decay” function was 
similar in shape and at the same level of accuracy as in 
Exp I. Findings suggest that spatial and identity 
information are processed differently. The absence of 
change in shape of decay function with age is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4848. Gottfried, Allen W. (Columbia U.) Intellectual 
consequences of perinatal anoxia. Psychological Bulletin, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 80(3), 231-242.—Critically reviews re- 
search investigating the relationship between perinatal 
anoxia and intellectual functioning in humans. It is 
Suggested that inconsistent findings are due to methodol- 
ogical differences varying on 3 research dimensions: 
assessment of anoxia, type of experimental design, and 
control variables. It is concluded that (a) intellectual 
impairment resulting from anoxia is more often found in 
bi and preschoolers than in older children and 

olescents, (b) anoxic Ss as a group are not mentally 
retarded, (c) anoxia may increase the probability of 
being mentally retarded, and (d) deficits in specific 
intellectual abilities in anoxic Ss are not known as yet. 
шше using matched-group designs are criticized. 
M perinatal anoxia research using predictive models 
Д as multiple regression are suggested and briefly 
nS (47 Tef -Journal abstract. 

Gu ce Greitzer, Gail & Jeffrey, Wendell E. (U. 
TUR Па, Los Angeles) Negative effects of the pretest 
p eal of length. Developmental Psy- 
olds 3 (Nov), Vol. 9(3), 435.— Trained 44 4-5 yr 
Mom Conservation of length using either a fading or 
tions pet procedure under pretest or no-pretest condi- 
a Controls received pre- and posttesting but no 
the ng. Results indicate that the effect of the pretest on 

Se 9f correct trials in training was significant 
taining р Sok ишш was superior to fading 
the pretested S; ). With both procedures the means of 
mons were significantly less than those of the 

oid Ss.—J. Canady. 
Slate rin Dale B. & Roberts, Jean. (Pennsylvania 
lao ntellectual maturity of children: Demographic 
Séries роте factors. Vital & Health Statistics, 
indings оош), No. 116, 74 p.—Presents the 

Il yr old 63-1965 survey of a probability sample of 
Maturity a children which measured the intellectual 

ooderou ae 19 Ss based on the results of a modified 
are pres B-Harris Drawing Test (GHDT). Findings 
Socioeco; ented in relation to key demographic and 
у age erc factors. (An earlier report gave the results 
than s Sex.) Caucasian children performed better 
Education деп, but when variations in parents’ 

Шегепсе wa amily income were controlled, the 

idwest, aes S negligible. Scores in the Northeast, 
Scores in the g €st were approximately the same, but 
Urban or ss outh tended to be lower. The size of the 

Tal community of residence showed no 


marked relationship to test scores, but children from _ 
communities which were growing during the 1950s made _ 
slightly but consistently better scores than those from - 
communities which lost population. There was a consist- _ 
ent association between higher test scores and the level 
of family income and parents' education, factors which 
clearly favor the development of the abilities measured _ 
by the GHDT. (20 ref.)—/. Davis. 

4851. Heron, Alastair. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) Cognitive difficulties of young Zambians. 
New Guinea Psychologist, 1971(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 3-12. з 
—Examines the problem of effecting a match between _ 
the cognitive goals demanded by developing countries 
and those which the indigenous culture has expected. 
Principal topics covered are: (a) the role of perception, 
(b) the role of language, (c) some effects of perceptual 
and linguistic problems, and (d) cognitive problems of 
the young adult. It is concluded that the solution to these 
problems is to be found in early prevention of a 
mismatch. (17 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

4852. Hobbs, E. D. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Adolescents' concepts of physical quantity. Developmen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 431.— Tested 906 Ss 
in Grades 9—12 to determine their concepts of weight and 
volume and to relate the findings to grade, sex, 
understanding of the displacement law, and testing 
methodology. The test included weight- and volume- : 
conservation items, problems involving the displacement 
law, and “atomistic-schemes items to test subjects" 
particle-based representations of volume changes." 
Results indicate that concepts of quantity are acquired in 
Grades 7-12. Results also suggest that the discovery of 
the displacement law may induce volume conservation. 
—J. Canady. 

4853. Khatena, Joe. (Marshall U.) Imagination image- 
ry of children and the production of analogy. Gifted 
Child Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 172), 98-102.—From a 
group of 1,556 children (Grades 3-12) administered the 
Khatena Test of Onomatopoeia and Images (Children's 
Version), 122 boys and 126 girls were selected who 
obtained high scores on “originality.” Verbal responses _ 
were analyzed in terms of personal analogy, direct 
analogy, symbolic analogy, and fantasy analogy. Simple 
and complex image patterns also were identified. It was 
found that both sexes produced direct, simple image 
analogies more frequently than other types. However, 
the number of complex image analogies increased with 
age (increasing somewhat earlier for boys than for girls). 
Very few personal and fantasy analogies were noted at 
any age level; there were no symbolic analogies.—S. 
Krippner. net 

4854. Kleinschmidt, Gottfried. [Models of cognitive 
development and their consequences for the didactics 
of thinking.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Oct), Vol. 21(7), 266-271.—Des- 
cribes Piaget’s and T. Kallet’s theories of cognitive 
development and discusses their application for teaching. 
The author’s own “special model” of intellectual growth 
is presented which incorporates formal characteristics of 
both these theories. Piaget’s 3 phases of development 
(preoperative, concrete operative, and formal) are 
conceptualized as partially overlapping circles where the 
overlap refers to zones of lability between phases. 
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- Educational, empirical, and heuristic implications of this 
model are discussed. (52 ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

4855. Koocher, Gerald P. (Children's Hosp. Medical 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Childhood, death, and cognitive 
development. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
9(3), 369-375.—Employed Piaget's framework for con- 
ceptualizing cognitive development to explore and 
analyze children's attitudes toward death. Ss were 75 
6-15 yr olds with at least average intellectual ability, as 
measured by the WISC Similarities subtest. Conservation 
tests were used to determine S's primary level of 
cognitive functioning. Each S was asked the following 
questions: What makes things die? How can you make 

- dead things come back to life? When will you die? What 

- will happen then? Replies were shown to be related to S's 
level of cognitive development. Changes in the direction 
of more realistic appraisals were noted as levels of 
Cognitive development advanced from preoperational, to 

. concrete-operational, to formal-operational stages. 
—Journal abstract. 

4856. Kopp, Claire B. & Shaperman, Julie. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Cognitive development in the 
absence of object manipulation during infancy. Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 430.— Presents 
the case of a male born without any limbs who interacted 

_ With his environment until he was 2⁄ yrs old by looking, 
listening, and batting and rolling objects with his head 
and truck. At 2/ yrs of age S was fitted with a shoulder 
disarticulation prosthesis. Between 2.9-3.4 yrs of age, S's 
intellectual abilities were assessed by the Stanford-Binet 
Intelligence Scale, a sensory motor scale, and recordings 
of spontaneous language production. Results indicate 
that on most of the measure S's intellectual functioning 
was at or near age level.—J. Canady. 

4857. Kratochwill, Thomas R. & Goldman, Jane A. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Developmental changes in child- 
ren's judgments of age. Developmental Psychology, 
(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 358-362. —Recent investigations em- 

. ploying drawings of human figures as stimuli have 
suggested that it is not until approximately age 9 yrs that 
children are able to judge age accurately. The present 
study hypothesized that these results were influenced by 
the ambiguity of the drawings used. Judgments of age 
made by 112 3-9 yr olds were studied using more 
realistic stimuli (photographs). The primary focus was on 
developmental changes in judgments correlating people's 
age with their physical size. Stimuli consisted of 
photographs of males and females characterizing 4 age 
levels: infant, child, adolescent, and middle-aged adult. 
Each figure was reproduced in 2 sizes. Using a paired- 
comparison procedure, Ss were presented with either the 
male or female stimulus sets by either a male or female 
E. The ability to judge age correctly increased linearly 
with age. Accuracy improved from 4795 at age 3to 59% 
at age 6 and to 100% at age 9. Errors were primarily due 
to basing age judgments on size. Results are discussed in 

. terms of (a) adequacy of stimuli in age perception studies 
and (b) cognitive development within a Piagetian 
fr: Ee. c abstract, 

| 4858. „ Deanna. (Columbia U.) Imitati heory 

. and research from a cognitive ноп оу 
Development, 1913, Vol. 16(3), 157180. Amends arlis. 
reviews of imitation theory and research in which 1 
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important perspective was omitted. Based on the work of 
Piaget, it is argued that imitation is 1 form of overall 
cognitive functioning rather than a Special mechanism 
for the acquisition of novel responses. Consideration of 
this point of view provides the basis for a reexamination 
of the empirical imitation literature. Emphasis in the 
present review is placed on (a) the interaction of the 
child's cognitive structure and the structural characteris- 
tics of the model, and (b) the child’s interpretation of the 
modeling stimulus and the experimental imitation 
situation. (67 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4859. McCall, Robert B. (Fels Research Inst., Yellow 
Springs, O.) Encoding and retrieval of perceptual 
memories after long-term familiarization and the 
infant's response to discrepancy. Developmental Psycho- 
logy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 310-318.—As a follow-up to a 
study by R. B. McCall and J. Kagan (see PA, Vol. 
41:15027), 8 male and 8 female 3/-mo-old infants and 10 
male and 7 female 5-mo-old infants were given a pretest 
of their distribution of attention to 1 standard stimulus 
and 3 graded discrepancies from the standard. Then each 
mother presented the standard stimulus to her infant at 
home for 2 wks, kept a journal of the exposure time and 
the extent to which her infant looked at the standard 
stimulus, and returned to the laboratory with her infant 
for a posttest. The distribution of posttest minus pretest 
fixation time was a function of the age and sex of the S 
and possibly of the habituation pattern of the infant 
during home familiarization. For the older Jem 
posttest minus pretest fixation time was an inverted- 
function of magnitude of discrepancy, while the es 
was U-shaped for younger females. The patterns D 
males were roughly opposite these trends. Ss n о 
displayed habituation during home familiarization с А 
ed a positive posttest minus pretest response to d Ш 
pancies relative to the familiar stimulus, while Ss wi У a 
not habituate during home familiarization looke d 
moderate discrepancies less than at the familiar ac 
ard. The parents of rapid ыш be were moi 
highly educated. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

О? Merz, : Ferdinand & Stelzl, Ingeborg. e 
Marburg, Psychology Div., W. Germany) [Presei КЕ 
of models regarding the development of intelliger für 
childhood and adolescence.] (Germ) m ү 
Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische Рус! Be 4 
1973, Vol. 5(3), 153-166.—Critically evaluates "x 
Bloom's 1964 thesis about early fixation in the e B 
ment of human intelligence in the light of public Wu 
and preschool education in West Germany. A the 
tive model is presented which does not pus cbe 
critical shortcomings of Bloom's model and ЫШ ШУР 
applied to other aspects of intellectual development: 

F. Wagner. Ё 

4861. Mortimer-Tanner, R. S. & Naylor, cr 
Queensland, St. Lucia, Australia) Rates of ЫШ á 
acceptance and executive response in ds chology, 
elderly subjects. Australian Journal of 8 25 yr olds 
1973(Aug), Vol. 25(2), 139-145.—Gave 55 18- reponse 
and 25 65-75 yr olds a simple discriminatory content. 
task involving stimuli with known iori Ü ” 
Measurements were made of "time require f informa- 
and “time required to act.” Maximum rates 0 


: à executive 
tion acceptance (MIA) and maximum rates of 
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response (MER) were calculated and compared. Results 
from the 2 age groups were mutually confirmatory. MIA 
was considerably greater than and negatively correlated 
with MER, but MER was shown to correlate positively 
with WAIS Performance scores.—Journal abstract. 

4862. Murray, C. (Manchester U., Faculty of Educa- 
tion, Centre for Youth Studies & Research, England) 
Relationship between social deprivation and aspects of 
psychomotor performance in middle adolescence. 
British Journal of Preventive & Social Medicine, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 27(3), 177-181.—Compared performan- 
ce on 10 physical fitness measures and age, height, and 
weight data of 62 "deprived" and 857 "nondeprived" 
male high school students. “Deprived” Ss (those who 
were eligible for free school meals) were found to differ 
significantly from the nondeprived Ss in motor strength 
(squat thrusts) and height. Such differences were main- 
tained when differences in IQ, family size, and social 
status were statistically controlled.—Journal summary. 

4863. Okon, Wincenty. (Warsaw U., Poland) [The 
influence of group work on the integration process.] 
(Pohl) Studia Socjologiezne, 1973, Vol. 1(48), 153—163. 
Studied the impact of group work on the social and 
intellectual development of 97 11-yr-old children. It is 
concluded that task-oriented group work had a positive 
influence. 

4864. Page, Angela. (State U. New York, Cortland) 
Conservation of identity and equivalence among child- 
ten from varying socio-economic backgrounds. Scientia 
Paedagogica Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 10(1), 58-69. 
B pud the relationship of socioeconomic status 

е acquisition of conservation of identity and 
Conservation of equivalence. Ss were lower- and middle- 
Class children in kindergarten (n = 197), Ist grade 
т = 189), and 2nd grade (л = 187). Responses revealed 
d id proportion of conservers among the middle- 
Fur 5; this socioeconomic difference was significant 
ident Ist and 2nd graders. On a conservation of 
signifi Ash the 2 socioeconomic groups differed 
Ake M оп 1 task at the kindergarten level. Results 
тае that the identity tasks were significantly 
Biba: ап the equivalence tasks for Ss in both 

4865. Pang Вгоирз.—/оигпа! summary. 
хш apalia, D. E.; Salverson, S. M. & True, М. (U. 

PO роо! of Family Resources & Consumer 
tior A adison) An evaluation of quantity conserva- 
DE ormance during old age. Aging & Human 
ed ieee 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 103-109.—Administ- 
volume ten conservation of substance, weight, and 
m asks to 48 64-85 yr old Ss. Results show that (a) 
Ss, (b) anon abilities were not intact for many 
ооа пава to exceed females on all abilities, (c) 

Шеге] 3j between age and performance were low, and 
Was positi ationship between education and performance 

б. AG (23 ref.) — Journal abstract. 

опена ick, Anne D. & Frankel, Gusti W. (О. 
Strategies o t of Child Development) A study of 
Psycholo чыш attention in children. Developmental 

evelop а i 73(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 348-357.—Studied the 

Telated strate, oh selectivity of attention and of task- 
Baders com gies of attention. 47 2nd graders and 47 6th 
Of stimuli į Pared either the sizes or the shapes of pairs 
їп 2 tasks. Ss were informed of the aspect to be 
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compared before viewing the stimuli in a preinformed 
task and after viewing the stimuli in a postinformed task. 
For both tasks, during the Ist part of the procedure the 
colors of the stimuli varied across pairs; during the 2nd - 
part of the procedure, the colors of the stimuli varied 
within pairs for / of the Ss. Reaction times (RTs) of 6th 
graders were shorter than those of 2nd graders and there _ 
was a greater decrease with age in RT in the preinformed — 
task than in the postinformed task. The color manipula- — 
tion had no apparent effect on RTs in the preinformed | 
task. In the postinformed task, the effect of the — 
manipulation on RTs was somewhat different for the 6th _ 
and 2nd graders. Results are interpreted as reflecting the _ 
development of flexible as well as selective strategies of 
attention.—Journal abstract. 

4867. Poddyakov, N. N. (USSR Academy of Pedago- 
gical Sciences, Inst. of Preschool Education, Moscow) _ 
[The development of thinking in concrete images in 
preschool children.] (Russ) Voprosy  Psikhologii, 
1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 114-120.—Reviews several stud- 
ies, performed by the authors and others, of the 
transition from visual inactive to visual iconic thinking. | 
An important factor in this transition is the acquisition 
of mastery in handling models of things instead of the — 
things themselves, which leads to the ability to differen- 
tiate between them. Specific actions learned in working - 
with models show bidirectionality toward the model and ~ 
toward the original. This is a prerequisite for the - 
separation of action from both the model and the — 
original thing and for the development of symbolic - 
representation. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 2 

4868. Rubin, Kenneth H.; Attewell, Patrick W.; _ 
Tierney, Mary C. & Tumolo, Paul. (U. Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) Development of spatial egocentrism 
and conservation across the life span. Developmental 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 432.—Individually 
administered spatial egocentrism and conservation tasks 
to white, predominately middle-class males and females 
( М = 132) in 5 age groups (means ages = 7, 11, 21, 44, 
and 76 yrs). Results show that (a) there were significant 
age effects for both tasks but no sex differences, (b) the 
76 yr old Ss were inferior to the other 2 adult groups on 
the conservation task, (c) performance of elderly Ss was 
equivalent to that of 11 yr olds on the spatial task, and 
(d) amount of education was not significantly related to 
success on either task for the 2 oldest groups.—4. Olson. 

4869. Walberg, Herbert J. & Marjoribanks, Kevin. (U. 
Illinois) Differential mental abilities and home environ- 
ment: A canonical analysis. Developmental Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 363-368.—Correlated 8 _home- 
environmental processes, 3 socioeconomic indicators, 
and 3 family structure measures with 4 mental abilities in 
185 1l-yr-old Canadian boys. Verbal and number 
abilities were the most predictable, and the process 
measures contributed the most to prediction. The Ist 
canonical correlation revealed that higher scores on all 4 
abilities were associated with higher levels of all _ 
environmental press measures (p < .001). However, the | 
2nd canonical correlation showed that higher verbal but 
lower number ability was more closely associated with 
higher socioeconomic status and high parent-son invol- — 
vement in academic апі  nonacademic activities 


(p < .005). (21 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


4870. Weiner, Bernard & Peter, Nancy. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) A cognitive-developmental analysis of 
achievement and moral judgments. Developmental Psy- 
chology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 290-309.—Negro and 
Caucasian 4-18 yr olds (№ = 300) made moral and 
achievement evaluative judgments in 16 situations. The 
situations differed according to the intent (effort) and 
ability of the person being judged, and in the objective 
consequences of the behavior. Analyses of variance 
reveal that the 3 evaluative dimensions of intent, ability, 
- and outcome were used systematically in both achievem- 
ent and moral appraisal. Further, there were highly 
significant age trends. In both the achievement and the 
moral conditions, subjective intent replaced objective 
outcome as the main determinant of judgment. However, 
after the age of 12 yrs, in the achievement context 
| objective outcome again became the more important 
.. determinant of evaluation. It is contended that society 
| feinforces this more “primitive” developmental stage. 
_ The sequence of evaluative stages in the moral and 
achievement situations was identical across racial and 
sex groupings. Data strongly support the position that 
achievement strivings are maintained primarily by social 
.. reward, while moral behavior is controlled primarily by 
social punishment. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Emotional & Personality Development 


4871. Lyell, Ruth С. (Foothill Coll.) Adolescent and 
_ adult self-esteem as related to cultural values. Adoles- 
сепсе, 1973(Spr) Vol. 8(29), 85-92.—Based on the 
remise that adolescent identity becomes disturbed 
ause adolescent activities are not valued, the self- 
_ evaluations of 119 working vs 183 nonworking adoles- 
_ cents and young adults were compared. 25 scales of a 
semantic differential form were administered. Results 
indicate that young adult men evaluate themselves 
positively while adolescent males and females and adult 
young women express dissatisfaction with themselves. 
The hypothesis is supported, and evidence revealed that 
young adult women do not achieve the social acceptance 
that males do after emerging from adolescence.—4. B. 
- Warren. 

С 4872. Brawer, Florence B. (ERIC Clearinghouse for 
. Junior Colleges, U. California, Los Angeles) New 
_ Perspectives on personality development in college 
‘Students. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1973. xx, 

232 p. $9.50. 
_ 4873. Cameron, Paul; Stewart, Lillian; Craig, Laurie & 
Eppelman, Linda J. (U. Louisville) Things versus self 
versus other mental orientation across the life-span: A 
_ note. British Journal’ of Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
64(2), 283-286.— Asked 2,250 females and 2,170 male 
8-99 yr olds what they had been thinking about in the 
last 5 min, who they were thinking about (if anyone), and 
whether their thoughts were centered around their own 
Or others' wants and wishes, The time of day during 
.. Which Ss were interviewed was varied. Results show that 
(9) for both sexes, the frequency of thinking about 
something other than oneself or others declined in early 
. adolescence, (b) males thought about things other than 
_ persons and about themselves more frequently than did 
females, and (c) the adult mode of thought was 
associated with more concern for the desires of others 
than of oneself. The large amount of mental "space" 
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devoted to people is discussed, along with implications of 
sex and age differences.—4. Olson. 

4874. Feinstein, Sherman C. & Ardon, Marjorie S, (U, 
Chicago, Pritzker School of Medicine) Trends in dating 
patterns and adolescent development. Journal of Youth 
& Adolescence, 1973(Jun), Vol. 2(2), 157-166.—Proposes 
a developmental scheme which recognizes clusters of 
variables of adolescent behavior in the area of heterosex- 
ual object relationship development. These periods—(I) 
stage of sexual awakening (13—15), (11) stage of practi- 
cing (14-17), (III) stage of acceptance (16-19), (IV) stage 
of permanent object choice (18-25)— reflect the develo- 
ping capacity of object relationship and are a recapitula- 
tion on a higher level of functioning of the separation- 
individuation operations of the infant. The dating 
patterns at these levels provide a sensitive indication of 
growth, and unworked-through development is reflected 
in immature patterns. The trends in dating are consider- 
ed to be a function of the prolongation of adolescence 
and not pathological. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4875. Friend, Jeannette G. Personal and vocational 
interplay in identity building: A longitudinal study. 
Boston, Mass.: Branden, 1973. 234 р. $7.95.—Presents a 
study of 40 girls and women, ranging from preadolescen- 
ce through maturity, focusing on the dynamics which 
align and reciprocate their work identities, their sense of 
personal integration, and the attitudes toward self that 
pervade their occupational choices. (40 ref.) 

4876. Gutmann, David. (U. Michigan) The new 
mythologies and premature aging in the youth culture. 
Journal of Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Jun), Vol. 2(2), 
139-155.—Discusses identity problems in adolescence 
and postadolescence. Comparative studies of aging men 
in preliterate traditional societies suggest that older men, 
across cultures, are relatively mild and uncompetitive, as 
compared to younger men from the same communities. 
Older men are more interested in receiving, than in 
producing, more interested in communion than in 
agency; their sense of pleasure and security is based or 
food, religion, and the assurance of love. The coun eae 
ture gives priority to the same themes, and thereby кү 
to sponsor a premature psychological senescence. О 
ious contemporary myths stemming from affluence à © 
consumerism that have led to the new geriatrics ar 
examined, particularly the myth of the B 
omnipotential self which is seen as a translation |. 
socialist, collectivist ideals into the domain of persone d 
ty. The effects of the new psychic collectivism o 
development in the adolescent and postadoles 
periods are also considered.—Journal abstract. uei 

4877. Hurlock, Elizabeth B. Personality deve 95 
New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1974. 503 p. $10 

4878. Loeb, Dorothy G. (U. Wisconsin, ind 
Educational Clinic) Building sexual confidence. \ e (5), 
Aspects of Human Sexuality, 1973(Мау), X built 
82-107.— Treats “sexual confidence” as a skill О i: 
upon as any other skill. This concept is relate 4 child. 
building of basic trust in oneself and in others as ized 48 
The effect of the quality of mothering is Ww C of 
one of the most important factors in the bui 871 
sexual as well as other forms of self confidence: 
Gurel. 
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4879. Newmann, Erich. The child: Structure and 
dynamics of the nascent personality. (Trans. R. Man- 
heim). New York, N.Y.: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1973. 221 

. $7.50. 
k 4880. Penn, J. Roger. (Oregon State U.) Sibling 
position and the development of personal values. 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 40-43.—Notes that 
researchers of psychological processes have hypothesized 
that the developmental variable of ordinal position of 
birth has great potential for affecting the development of 
offspring in different and patterned ways. In a study with 
168 female undergraduates, the effects of birth order 
upon the development of personal value systems were 
examined using the Rokeach Value Survey (Form D). 
The data analysis shows that, with the exception of the 
importance assigned several specific values, both first- 
born and later-born offspring possess similar value 
systems, Results, at least with regard to value system 
structure, negate those hypotheses that suggest firstborn 
offspring are markedly dissimilar from later-born off- 
spring. (15 ref.) —Author abstract. 

4881. Rhine W. Ray & Spaner, Steven D. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) A comparison of the factor 
structure of the Test Anxiety Scale for Children among 
lower- and middle-class children. Developmental Psycho- 
logy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 421-423.—Compared the 
factor structure of the Test Anxiety Scale for Children 
among lower- and middle-class 2nd and 3rd graders 
(N= 553). Principal components analyses were perfor- 
med, the Ist 4 factors were varimax rotated, and the 
similarity of factor structure was compared using H. F. 
Kaiser's formulations. Like-factor similarity coefficients 
05 middle-class boys and girls and lower-class girls 
thee s or above, but similarity coefficients between 
КЫШ, groups and lower-class boys were generally lower. 
SS 5 suggest the possibility of a Sex X Social Class 

on v ournal abstract. 

Nu Sudakoy, №. I. [The moral ideal and the 
ат of the School child's personality.] (Russ) 
s ue sikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 104-113. 
S. theoretical and empirical work of Soviet 
ЖШ JN in the area of moral development. The 
ы Boon of an ideal of moral behavior are 
anticipato e ideal serves 2 functions: it produces 
component reflection and it controls behavior. Its 
(imaginal S include those that are primarily imaginal 
conceptual чә and those that are primarily 
interact ci upon standards) These components 
complex Ж. у. The makeup of each component is 
remains ШЫ, dynamic, even though the principal set 
ideal pl E or less stable. The elements of the moral 
ehavior n 5 tole of mental standards that control 
2 ref the feedback principle. (English summary) 
mu Б Zusne. 
Manifest з Avner & Luz, M. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) 
levels, Н xiety in children of different socioeconomic 
~Admini foe Development, 1973, Vol. 16(3), 224-232. 
Ием 0760 the Hebrew version of the Children's 


‘anife: = 
Пот js AP ety Scale to Israeli children іп Grades 3-8 
(n= g © 0 lower-middle socioeconomic levels 


2 
(n= is ) and from upper-middle to upper levels 
Separate|y f Anxiety and Lie scale scores were analyzed 
Y for different ages and for both sexes. Ss from 
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lower socioeconomic levels had significantly higher - 
Anxiety Scores, and females were higher than males on. 
both Anxiety and Lie scales. Findings are explained in 
terms of the differences in child-rearing patterns in the 2 
socioeconomic levels, teachers’ values, and the construc- _ 
tion of the test. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Social Behavior & Family Relations 


4884. Bene, Eva. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada) Reply to Kauffman and Ball's note regarding _ 
the Family Relations Test. Journal of Personality Assess- 
ment, 1973(Oct) Vol. 37(5) 464-466.—Responds to . 
suggestions that the Family Relations Test be revised to 
eliminate rarely used items and to have the child assign 
each item to only 1 family member. It is believed that the 
forced-choice method would distort responses, and that 
because the rarely used items involve feelings not usually 
expressed toward parents, it is of clinical significance if - 
they are. : 

4885. Boshier, Roger & Thom, Elizabeth. (U. Auck- 
land, New Zealand) Do conservative parents nurture 
conservative children? Social Behavior & Personalit 
1973, Vol. 1(2), 108-110.—T Tested the hypothesis, deriv 
from early studies with the California F Scale and the - 
Traditional Family Ideology scale, that conservative _ 
parents nurture conservative offspring and liberal par- - 
ents nurture liberal offspring. A modified version of the 
Conservatism Scale was given to 34 male and 42 female 
New Zealand high school dropouts and their parents. 
Conservatism-liberalism in parents was associated with 
the presence of similar attitudes in their children. The 
greatest attitudinal similarities were between fathers and 
their sons and mothers and their daughters. It is 
suggested that children identify with and introject the 
attitudes of the same-sex parent.—Journal abstract. 

4886. Brindley, C., et al. (U. Reading, England) Sex 
differences in the activities and social interactions of 
nursery school children. In R. P. Michael & J. H. Crook 
(Eds.), Comparative ecology and behaviour of primates: 
Proceedings of a conference held at the Zoological Society, 
London, November 1971. London, England; Academic 
Press, 1973. vii, 847 p. £12. 

4887. Fagot, Beverly І. (U. Oregon) Sex-related 
stereotyping of toddlers’ behaviors. Developmental 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 429.—Investigated 
whether 45 male and 57 female 20-25 yr olds who had 
little or no contact with young children would have 
stereotypes regarding sex-appropriate behavior for tod- 
dlers. Ss rated each of 38 behaviors of 2 yr olds as 
appropriate to either boys, girls, or both sexes. Only 6 
behaviors were sex-typed by more than 5 Ss. Rough- 
house play, play with transportation toys, and aggressive 
behavior were considered masculine, whereas play with 
dolls, “dressing up," and looking in the mirror were 
considered feminine. Significantly more males sex-typed 
behaviors than did females. Reasons why girls show less 
sex-typing in their play behaviors than boys are briefly 
discussed.—J. Canady. Ey. 

4888. Gandy, Gerald L. (Veterans Administration 
Regional Office, Columbia, S.C.) Birth order and 
vocational ^ interest. Developmental ^ Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 406-410.—Attempted to ascertain 
whether there are significant birth-order differences 
among male college students (N = 150) on the 22 Basic 
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Interest scales of the SVIB; sibling sex and interaction 
effects were also investigated. 4 main hypotheses were 
proposed. Data analysis involved a 2-way multivariate 
analysis of variance with birth order and sex of sibling as 
the independent variables and the SVIB Interest scales as 
the dependent variables. Results of the investigation 
were negative. It is recommended that future researchers 
investigate qualitative differences within particular voca- 
tions, and dynamic interaction aspects within family 
units. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4889. Greenbaum, Henry. (New York U., Medical 
- School) Marriage, family, and parenthood. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov) Vol. 130(11), 
1262-1265.—Discusses recent attacks against marriage, 
family, and parenthood made by some of the leaders of 
the Women's Liberation Movement. Belief is restated in 
a deep human need for marriage, family, and paren- 
_ hood, which has its roots in the prolonged biological 
and psychological dependency of the human child. 
Conditions of personality development necessary for 
uccessful functioning in these institutions are analyzed. 
4890. Lefkowitz, Monroe M.; Walder, Leopold O.; 
_ Eron, Leonard D. & Huesmann, L. Rowell. (New York 
State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Bureau of Research & 
Evaluation, Albany) Preference for televised contact 
Sports as related to sex differences in aggression. 
Developmental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 417-420. 
—Investigated the relationship between viewing televised 
= contact sports (hockey, football, boxing, and wrestling) 
_ and the manifestation of aggressive behavior, as part of a 
_ larger longitudinal study of the development of aggres- 
sion. Data were gathered from an entire 3rd-grade 
ulation of 875 children. 10 yrs later data were 
collected from a subsample of 211 males and 216 females 
who could be located. At both times aggression was 
‘Measured by a peer nomination technique. In the 2nd 
study, various self-ratings of aggression were also 
‘obtained in conjunction with information pertaining to 
the amount of contact sports watched. Peer nominations 
and self-ratings of aggression were related significantly 
to amount of viewed televised contact sports, but only 
for females. This finding as well as the absence of such a 
4 relationship for males was attributed to differences in 
child-rearing and socialization practices applied to males 
and females, (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4891. Levine, Marion H. & Sutton-Smith, Brian. 
of age, sex, and task on visual behavior during 
interaction. 
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4892. Lewis, Michael & Freedle, Roy. (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Mother-infant dyad: 
The cradle of meaning. In P. Pliner, L. Krames & T. 
Alloway (Eds.), Communication and affect: Language and 
thought. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973, xii, 200 
р. $9.95.—Observed 80 mother-infant dyads to deter- 
mine the possibility of detecting precursors of formal 
language system development. Results indicate infant 
vocalization differences as a function of situation by 12 
wks of age. (24 ref.) 

4893. Lockwood, Barbara & Frost, Barry Р. (Calgary 
School Board, Div. of Special Education Services, 
Alberta, Canada) Studies of family relations test 
patterns: 11. Most-mentioned family members and inter- 
sibling involvement. Social Behavior & Personality, 1973, 
Vol. 1(2), 137-143.—Analyzed the Family Relations Test 
(ЕКТ) protocols of 197 ll-yr-old males referred for 
school problems with respect to the dimension of “most- 
mentioned family member" and of 141 of these Ss with 
respect to "choice of sibling." Results show that the 
mean and frequency methods of calculating the most- 
mentioned family member did not differ greatly; 
however, the latter was preferred on grounds of greater 
psychological meaning. A sibling was the most-mention- 
ed family member. There was a significant difference 
between the mean number of items Ss gave to mother 
and father compared with the FRT normative sample. Ss 
from small families were not more involved with their 
parents than Ss from large families. Ss from large 
families did not give more items to their next oldest 
and/or next youngest siblings than they did to siblings in 
other ordinal positions.—Journal abstract. 

4894. Matsuda, Sei. (Meijyo U., Nagoya, Japan) 
[Effects of mother-child relationships on the imitative 
behaviors of young children.] (Тарп) Japanese Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 44(2), 79-84.— Used video- 
tape recordings to present 32 5 yr olds with models 
exhibiting somewhat aggressive and novel behavior. Ss 
constituted 3 groups: AM (models were their own 
mothers perceived as accepting by them), RM (rejecting 
mother models), and UF (an unknown female model). 
Occurrences of imitative behavior were observed. AM Ss 
were more imitative than RM Ss, who were a little more 
imitative than UF Ss; there were no significant differ- 
ences in imitative tendencies between boys and gu 
Supplemental data indicate that AM and RM Ss UE 
more concentration when witnessing the model, and ia 
AM Ss remembered a greater amount of the Берат 
units presented than the other 2 groups.—£En£/is 
abstract. 3 

4895. Rosenthal, Miriam K. (Hadassah U. Hosp., Div 
of Child Psychiatry, Jerusalem, Israel) Attachment an 
mother-infant interaction: Some research impasse 0) d 
а suggested change in orientation. Journal of С 3 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 197369) 
Vol. 14(3), 201-207.—Suggests that a change in i 
conceptualization of attachment is required to pam 
Certain research impasses. In particular, problems aris [ 
from work оп the "stability" of attachment and оп ы 
relationship between its various “indices” are азаа 
Attachment should be viewed as patterns of inte 
between 2 human beings and not as a “thing ere 
results from such interactions. It is suggested 
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regarding attachment as certain characteristics of per- 
son-child interaction. rather than as a "summary-con- 
struct” attributed to a child may lead to more meaning- 
ful investigation of the psychological processes involved 
in attachment. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4896. Schaller, Joseph. Ordinal position and parental 
control. Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1972, Vol. 2(17), 
7 p.—Administered a parental control scale which was 
developed by the author and is a measure of parental 
control in daily routine situations, to Swedish 10 yr olds 
(п = 272), 12 yr olds (л = 292), and 14 yr olds 
(n = 258). The responses of firstborns indicate they were 
subjected to higher parental control than later borns at 
all 3 age levels. Parental control showed a significant 
E ня increasing age of the child. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4897. Seidenberg, Robert. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Psychosexual adjust- 
boa of the unattractive woman. Medical Aspects of 
Had p 1973(May), Vol. 7(5), 60-81.—Pres- 
Gala Кы. и the younger gencre is struggling to 
Таря Coburn really aren't everything and 
EL as such a hold on us as to determine our 
S ided stes and sensibilities. 2 commentaries are 

4898. Smith, Peter К. (U. Sheffield, England) Tem 
B үч ш individual differences in the ЫРААК 
Ed children. In R. P. Michael & J. H. Crook 
шше ecology and behaviour of primates: 
eon d уте held at the Zoological Society, 
ES 1975 ember 1971. London, England: Academic 
ship pee in ETE £12.—Investigated the relation- 
E uer Social motivational changes in nursery 
ЕЕ ior inv m ШАШ and the degree to which 
important source: TOMATE with toys were the most 
(pref) s of individual differences in behavior. 

4899. Stein, Aleth i 
eff a H. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
aig о! ела! employment and educational attain- 
Social Ee уреа attributes of college females. 
—Tested the ay тоа 1973, Vol. 10), 111-114. 
typed behavior m sad that differences in maternal sex- 
оше and by a IUe 56 by employment outside the 
telated to the one educational attainment would be 
emale undergrad уре characteristics of daughters. 43 
sing their о uates were given questionnaires, asses- 
identification um 5 work history, Ss’ work plans, and Ss’ 
ist was used ith each parent. The Adjective Check 
Characteristics, The measure, Sd. sex: type MM 
Positively related К, amount the mother had worked was 
Characteristics Чы ше daughter's masculine personality 
plans for SS pu for attending graduate school, 
related to some 5 ing after marriage, and negatively 
These relationshi ршде personality. characteristics. 
identification The id not depend on the amount of 
Rot related to d mother's educational attainment Was 
лш йе of the daughter's characteristics. 
Сонца paio Spencer K. & Bentler, P. М. (U. 
Bender ngeles) A developmental study of 


consi 
Sexual В tancy and parent preference. Archives of 


ehavior, 1973(D. 
eid ec), Vol. 2(4), 379-385.—Asked 
yt olds which parent they would be when they 


these same questions. All but 1 of the children said they 
would be the same-sex parent. These responses did n 
indicate a simple age trend. Younger children preferred 
the same-sex parent, whereas older children and adults _ 
уел to prefer their mothers. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 3 


Adult Development & Aging 


4901. Anders, Terry R. & Fozard, James L. (Dalhousie 
U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Effects of age upon - 
retrieval from primary and secondary memory. Develop- _ 
mental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 411-416. 
— Compared the retrieval processes of 8 young (20-23 
yrs) and 8 old (49-65 yrs) Ss in both primary and 
secondary memory. Ss of both age groups conducted 
serial and exhaustive retrieval searches in prine 
memory. А computer was programed to control all — 
temporal and spatial dimensions of stimulus presenta- - 
tions and to record both the location and latency of Ss' 
responses. The speed of the yous = searches was abo} 
twice as fast as those of old Ss. When Ss conducted serial _ 
and exhaustive searches in secondary memory, all _ 
searches were slower. Young Ss maintained, however, — 
their speed advantage over old Ss. The role of slowed ~ 
retrieval searches in the more general learning-memory _ 
deficit of old age is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4902. Gubrium, Jaber F. (Marquette U.) Apprehen- 
sions of coping incompetence and responses to fear in _ 
old age. Aging & Human Development, 1973(Spr), Vol. _ 
4(2), 111-125.—Defines fear as a state of mind charac- _ 
terized by desperation and anxiousness stemming from — 


personal incompet 
life. Expressions of fear in old 
data from a sample of 210 60-94 yr 
interviewed in Detroit, Michigan. Self-defined sources of 


fear and active responses to it are 
for reducing fear in 0 


—Journal abstract. 1 
4903. Hiemstra, Roger Р. (U. Nebraska) Educational | 


planning for older adults: A survey of “expressive” vs. 
"instrumental" preference. Aging & Human Develop- 


ment, 1973(Spr). Vol. 4(2), 147-156.— Considers that the 


right kinds of educational opportunities, if properly 
lanned and administered, will contribute to the welfare 
of older adults. To provide some planning information 
ine the educational opportunities prefer- 


and to determi ‹ р 
i ire survey was carried out with 75 


pate. The courses t i i 
mastery) ог expressive (enjoyment or new experiences) in 
nature. It was found that a greater interest than could be 


hance was reported toward instrumental 


B. (Syracuse U.) Modification of response speed deficits 
and intellectual performance in the elderly. Human 


explain intellectual decline in old age in terms o 
experiential and environmental deficit notions. It e 
in 
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elderly females (mean аре = 70 yrs) would be modi- 
- fiable through either practice or reinforced practice. The 
2-session training program not only increased response 
_ speed on the training materials, but also produced slight 
— positive transfer to performance on 11 tests of intellec- 
‘tual, verbal, and perceptual-speed abilities taken from 
_ the Kit of Reference Tests for Cognitive Factors. It is 
suggested that a major proportion of intellectual decline 
2. old age reflects performance rather than competence 
ficits, and that further research investigating the range 
- of modifiableness of performance indices is necessary for 
pecifying the determinants of intellectual ontogeny 
during old age. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
-. 4905, Kuypers, J. A. & Bengtson, V. L. (U. California, 
Inst. of Human Development, Berkeley) Social break- 
_ down and competence: A model of normal aging. 
Human Development, 1973, Vol. 16(3), 181-201.—Pro- 
poses a model for aging termed the "social-breakdown 
"syndrome" which suggests that an individual's sense of 
self, his ability to mediate between self and society, and 
_ his orientation to personal mastery are functions of the 
| kinds of social labeling experienced in life. It is argued 
1 that the elderly in Western society are susceptible to, and 
dependent on, social labeling because of unique social 
. тео ganizations in late life (e.g. role loss, vague or 
nappropriate normative information, and lack of refer- 
ence groups) Consequences to the dependence on 
xternal labeling (generally negative for the elderly) are 
е loss of coping abilities and the development of an 
internalized sense of incompetence. (39 ref.)—Journal 
bstract. 
4906. Markson, Elizabeth W. (New York State Dept. 
of Mental Hygiene, Mental Health Research Unit, New 
‘ork) Readjustment to time in old age: A life cycle 
oach. Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 37-48.—An- 


Status is assigned, and roles are performed. 3 
уре f time are discussed: objective or physical time, 
lé. abstract measurable continuum; internal time, 


ner sense of self; and external or social 


Mental — Healti 
Vol. 21(3-4), 10-12.— Discusses voodoo us 
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Factors covered include the psychological manifestations 
of deteriorating physical condition, stereotypes of the 
aged, personality characteristics of the long lived, 
suicide, genetic factors in senile dementia, the problems 
of retirement, and the reaction to death. (28 ref.) —S. 
Knapp. 

4909. Pfeiffer, Eric (Ed.). (Duke U., Medical School) 
Alternatives to institutional care for older Americans: 
Practice and planning: A conference report. Durham, 
N.C.: Duke U. Press, Center for the Study of Aging & 
Human Development, 1973. 197 p. 

4910. Pihlblad, C. T.; Adams, David L. & Rosencranz, 
Howard A. Socio-economic adjustment to widowhood. 
Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 
295-305. 

4911. Tausch, Anne M., et al. (U. Hamburg, Psycholo- 
gical Inst., W. Germany) [Contentment with life and 
experienced social contact of older widows.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 5(3), 200-214.—Assessed the 
contentment with life of 75 65-70 yr old widows using a 
German adaptation of the Life Satisfaction Index. In 
addition, projective picture situations and questions were 
used to examine social contact behaviors. A factor 
analysis revealed 3 dimensions of social contact; pro- 
social interaction, emotional rejection of the grandmoth- 
er role, and expectance of good behavior from children 
and adolescents. Differences between content and not- 
content Ss show that content Ss experienced interactions 
with strangers as emotionally more positive (i.e., friend- 
lier), rejected the grandmother role, and reported more 
frequent telephone calls or other daily conversations 
with others. Content Ss also judged their health more 
positively.—R. F. Wagner. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES AND SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


4912. Back, Kurt W. (Duke U.) Neglected psychologi- 
cal issues in population research. American Psychologist, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 28(7), 567-572.—Proposes a new research 
orientation for population research, a psychology of 
population. This approach would include elements of 
social and developmental psychology (e.g. attitudes 
toward family planning, childhood socialization, sex 
roles, evaluation of different contraceptive methods, and 
family and group influences). Population psychology 
could integrate biological and social studies, provide à 
framework for studying the entire life cycle, and 
establish a methodology for evaluating micro- апі 
macrosystems. The overall purpose of a psychology of 
population is presented as the ability to show (а) how 
biological variables are expressed in behavior and (b) the 
effects of basic drives on interpersonal, social, an 
cultural conditions and vice versa.—L. Gorsey. т 
_, 4913. Gruman, Gerald J. An historical introduction to 
ideas about voluntary euthanasia: With a bibiographic 
Survey and guide for interdisciplinary studies. Ота 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1973(Sum), Vol. 402), 87-138. 
—Discusses voluntary euthanasia in terms of transcen 
dent values, and uses a “self-death” concept to link Ta 
about suicide and euthanasia. A detailed historica 
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survey of attitudes and beliefs about euthanasia from the 
Gothic period to the present is provided. The influences 
of Renaissance ideals, Darwinism, Marxism, and psy- 
choanalysis on concepts of euthanasia are considered. It 
is suggested that, since 1945, eisten an has бй 

taboos to reinterpret the tragic situation of the 
pd Social and linical changes that isolate and 
demoralize patients are challenging the achievements of 
the biomedical revolution. Neo-orthodox, Catholic hu- 
manist, and New Left counterculture ideologies provide 
bases for discussions of euthanasia reform. A biblio- 
graphy is provided for interdisciplinary studies. (8 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4914, Karon, Bertram P. (Michigan State U.) The 
price of privilege: The effects of the American caste 
system on the Deep South white. Social Behavior & 
Personality, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 161-168.—Compared a 
Gallup sample of Northern, Border South, and 
South 10-70 yr old whites (№ = 1,500) on the basis of 
the Tomkins-Horn Picture Arrangement Test, administ- 
ered in 1954. Differences between the North and Border 
South did not replicate. Cross-validations and correc- 
uw gr е for age, sex, education, vocabulary IQ, 
rural-urban residence, population density, and degree of 
industrialization. It А pre that is NE to 
Northern whites, Deep South whites more frequently 
showed low work and low work endurance (ie. à 
крп of achievement and motivation by feelings of 
iw unable to compete on equal terms as а consequen- 
mí Ere upper status), submissive authoritarianism, 
m ленини It Li concluded that upper 
dE psychologically destructive.—Journal 
4915. Watson, G. Llewellyn. (U. Prince Edward 
seat Charlottetown, Canada) Social structure and 
the Ras Tafa me The Black Muslims in the U.S.A. and 
ae rians in Jamaica. British Journal of Sociolo- 
берес, x un), Vol. 24(2), 188-204.—Examines, by 
ceo al analysis, 2 contemporary social movements 

PS in 2 different social structures, and seeks to 
on Оп the sociological categories of protest and 
social im оп the relationship between these and 

aa rd variables such as status situation. The 
$. БИК о а Jamaica and the Black Muslims in the 
Movements o у reject their society. Adherents to these 
schauung ” i ave created their own unique “Weltan- 
for the Ras- Tat a projection into semisecular kingdoms: 
is God; for ih апапз Ethiopia is heaven, Haile Selassie 
black homel. е Muslims Allah is supreme, Islam is the 
nomic depri and. Deliverance from defined socioeco- 
Christ ШҮ aon Will come not from a transcendental 
that (а) S Allah and Ras-Tafari. It is concluded 
adjustment to ыскан achieve some measure of 

sociolo; eir unfavorable life situations but that 
and К н Spell out that what Muslims 
Of Which th Tlans is not a demon but the social system 
Culture i аге a part. — Journal abstract. 
4916, тоон & Race Relations & Religion 
Ova Scotia er? Jerome Н. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, 
f logy: A ades) Darwinian psychological anthro- 
197000), vo үа, approach. Current Anthropology. 
Kal anthro; i ), 373-388.— Contends that psycho- 
Pology has contributed more to cross- 
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cultural psychology and psychiatry than to its parent 
discipline. It is suggested that a biosocial psychological | 
anthropology is needed which will stress the analysis of 
social relationships and focus on the individual in his: 
natural social context rather than on isolated personality - 
mechanisms or grand culture-and-personality theoretical 
schemes. Human social relationships and structures are 
viewed as having been organized by natural selection 
and generated ontogenetically by feedback processes 
based on environmentally stable hominid characteristics. _ 
The approach advocated bears some relationship to the. 
techniques of “situational analysis.” Comments on the | 
paper, from scientists in the U.S. and 9 other countries, _ 
and the author's reply are presented. (139 ref.)—Journal — 
summary. lacs 
4917. Benson, Peter & Spilka, Bernard. (Eastern | 
Michigan U.) God image as a function of self-esteem 
and locus of control. Journal for the Scientific Study of 
Religion, 1973(Sep), Vol. 12(3),297-310.—Predicted that _ 
a believer's level of self-esteem and his degree of locus of | 
control will influence his description and definition of 
God. 23 items selected from S. Coopersmith's 1967 list of | 
50 items measuring self-esteem and Rotter's Internal-Ex- Ч 
ternal Control Scale were administered to 128 male _ 
Catholic hi; 
related to lo 


ak 


2 


1973(Jun), n e 
tionnaire on attitudes toward black dialect to 134 white 
and 65 black elementary school teachers in Alabama. 
Results show that (a) 50% of the black teachers 
characterized the dialect as a complete, but nonstandard 
language; (b) 18% of the white teachers and 44% of the 
black teachers reported success in modifying the dialect; 
(c) over 50% of the black and 60% of the white teachers 
thought that remedial language programs should be ® 
provided for dialect-speaking children; and (d) although — 
83% of the black teachers reported no difficulty in 
understanding the dialect, 65% of the white teachers did 
have difficulty. Results also indicate that dialect-speak- 
ing children were viewed as less intelligent by 50% of the 
white and 25% of the black teachers. The need for 
teacher-training programs in this area is discussed. (15 
ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

4919. Borude, R. R.; Rajkarne, C. G. & de Souza, T. A. 
(Government Arts & Science Coll., Aurangabad, India) 
Rural-urban and sex differences in the valuation of fifty 
activities: A cross-cultural study. International Journal of 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 7(3), 191-195.—Analyzed value 
judgments of 292 1621 yr old college Ss from Bombay 
and from rural Aurangabad in India after Ss indicated 
their preferences for each of 50 activities (a modified 
Thorndike value judgment test) along a 5-point scale. No 
significant differences for the Indian Ss appeared with 
respect to the 8 categories of activities analyzed, and no 
sex differences appeared. Comparison with results 
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- previously obtained in the U.S. shows several cultural 
. differences, particularly with respect to recreational 
activities, With respect to political activities, both U.S. 
and Indian students seemed indifferent. In almost all 
other activities the Indian and American samples showed 
- substantial agreement. (French summary)—E. Gavin. 

Д 4920. Brazziel, William Е. (U. Connecticut) White 
research in black communities: When solutions become 
a part of the problem. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 
29(1), 41-44.—Suggests that today's white researchers 
are perhaps counterproductive in black communities not 
cause they are white, but because they are poorly 
ained as compared with earlier investigators. While 
p or skin color may be highly correlated with the 


| amount of community legitimation a researcher acquires, 
di is not a determinant. Of equal importance are the 
values the researcher acquires as a result of his training. 
Problems associated with these values on black commun- 
‘ities can be solved if action is taken with regard to 
several concrete issues. Conceivably white researchers 
ay have the willingness and capacity to deal effectively 
with these.—Journal abstract. 
— 4921. Cattell, Raymond B.; Schmidt, Lothar В. & 
Pawlik, Kurt. (U. Illinois, Lab. of Personality & Group 
walysis) Cross cultural comparison (U.S.A., Japan, 
Austria) of the personality factor structures of 10 to 14 
year olds in objective tests. Social Behavior & Personali- 
“ty, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 182-211.—As part of a 25-yr program 
by R. B. Cattell et al, 12 personality source traits 
previously replicated as simple structure factors in U.S. 
samples, and known to express themselves in part also in 
questionnaire data, were represented by 70 behavioral 
measures and 12 questionnaire scales. These were 
plied to 273 American, 175 Japanese, and 218 
strian 12-14 yr olds. In all 3 samples, independent 
tor analysis with the same principles and standards 
evealed 23 factors, the Ist 10 of which (a) yielded 
Significant and consistent matching by congruence 
Coefficients, and (b) came out with the marker variables 
used to recognize the source trait in terms of the earlier 
theoretical developments. Beyond these 10, the matching 
and meaning were patchy, with markers lacking. It is 
concluded that the source traits which give precision to 
Such concepts as ego Strength, anxiety, and extraversion 
Are as general as “human nature.” (38 ref.)—Journal 


4922. Chiu, Lian-Hwang. (Indiana U., Kokomo 
1 5 p A 
ross-cultural comparison of cognitive styles in Chins 
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American Ss preferred to analyze and classify stimuli on 
the basis of inferences made about the stimuli grouped 
together. It is concluded that contrast in cognitive styles 
cannot be accounted for by child-rearing practices alone 
but must also consider cultural differences in attitudes, 
values, and ways of thinking. (French зиттагу)—Е. 
Gavin. 

4923. Clark, Cedric X. (Stanford U.) The role of the 
white researcher in black society: A futuristic look. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(1), 109-118. 
—Researchers hold 2 orientations: a materialistic orien- 
tation, the study of blacks emphasizing genetic determi- 
nants; and a nonmaterialistic orientation, the study of 
blacks emphasizing psychic determinants. Both orienta- 
tions are similar in their concern with internal as 
opposed to external determinants, a relatively recent 
ideological shift in psychological research. The material- 
istic internal orientation is viewed as a serious danger to 
blacks insofar as it reflects a “bad seed” (or gene) 
philosophy and is in opposition to the ontological 
premise of most black thinking. It is concluded that the 
future portends a misguided approach to race-related 
social issues or more of a search for a genetic solution. 
—R. V. Heckel. 

4924. Collett, Peter. (U. Oxford, England) Structure 
and content in cross-cultural studies of self esteem. 
International Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 1(3), 
169-179.—Proposes that investigating structure (the 
systematic way in which aspects of content are organiz- 
ed) rather than content (the substance of behaviors and 
cognitions) may be a preferable procedure for conduc- 
ting idiographic cross-cultural research. Previous cross- 
cultural research on self-esteem suggests various pres- 
criptions. A study of self-ideal among Arab and English 
university students failed to provide unequivocal fin- 
dings since it failed to anchor self-descriptions against а 
cross-culturally equivalent baseline. A 2nd investigation 
of 18-25 yr old male Ss avoided this error. The Arab 
sample (consisting of 20 Lebanese, 10 Jordanians, and 10 
students from the Arab Gulf States) and the English 
sample (made up of 10 University of Reading students, 
10 students from Oxford Polytechnic, and 20 industrial 
apprentices) each received a 22-page booklet having on 
each page a single word salient to the culture with i 
vertically-placed circles below it. S placed a cross in 10 
the 10 circles to indicate how many of his classmates 
present he believed had more, and how many less, of that 
quality than himself. Considered as a group. Arabs 
showed significantly higher self-esteem (p < .001) m 
did Englishmen though scores of English apprentices 
were significantly higher (p < .01) than English a 
dents and were not significantly different from Ara ^ 
Results suggest a social class difference in ейге 
among Englishmen while revealing a technique t il 
avoids the shortcomings of previous cross-cultur: 
ds of self-esteem. (French summary) (15 теѓ)“ 

ауп. 

4925. Couchman, Tain S. (Southern Oregon Col) 
Notes from a white researcher in black society. 70u 
of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(1), 45-52.—A practice 
White investigator reports reflexively on his experien 
in conducting research in black communities, comple 


арр. b! 
enting in a more specific sense the comments made by 
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various black authors. The established set of beliefs, or 
ideology, possessed by many “lower class” blacks is seen 
as important inasmuch as many researchers tend to 
operate on the assumption that their Ss do not have a set 
of logically related beliefs about their life in this country. 
The adequacy of traditional academic training for the 
conduct of research in black communities is also 
questioned. (18 ref )—Journal abstract. 

4926. Dawson, John L. (U. Hong Kong) Temne- 
Arunta hand-eye dominance and cognitive style. /nter- 
national Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 219-233. 
—Gave 2 groups of Temne Ss from Sierra Leone and 
Australian aboriginals from Central Australian Arunta a 
variety of tests of intelligence, cognitive style, eye 
dominance, and handedness to determine the compara- 
tive effects of cultural pressures towards conformity 
upon incidence of left-handedness and the effects of 
mixed hand-eye dominance upon cognitive style. Results 
support the culture pressure hypothesis, since the 
conformist Temne culture sample revealed only 3.4% 
left-handed Ss while the more permissive Arunta sample 
showed 10.5% left-handed Ss. Data reported earlier on 
Chinese Hakka, Katanganese, and Temne agricultural- 
8 a conforming” as gauged by the Asch Perceptual 
ros ormity Test) revealed relatively little left-han- 

ness among males and 1% incidence in females out of 
à total of 247 Ss, while the incidence of left-handedness 
ve relatively high and not significant with respect to sex 
ү Arunta and Eskimo Ss (low conforming). Mixed 
үке (right-hand/left-eyed) Ss tended to show 
ield-dependent cognitive style on all tests. (French 
MM (51 ref.)—E. Gavin. 

UA. de Lacey, Philip R. (Wollongong University 
А in South Wales, Australia) А relationship 
eh classificatory ability and verbal intelligence. 
2 ои Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 
different elected 5 groups of 5-11 yr olds from 
Ser parts of Australia varying in environmental 
ae EM (as determined by parental income, location, 
Peabod ngage, and kind of home dwelling). Ss took the 
ҮҮ P ure Vocabulary Test and a classification 
Telationshi e Piagetian type to determine whether a 
Ма Pa їр exists between performance on intelligence 
groups Cem tests among relatively homogeneous 
ш С children differing in environmental enri- 
СА саана! results reveal a tendency for 
S nee 5 to perform uniformly well on both verbal 
well on ША tests. Disadvantaged Ss performed less 
it ERR kinds of tests, although the uniformity was 
marked. CE the disadvantage level became more 
Piagetian and E EE that size of correlation between 
function of t Ls абое test scores isa probable 
enrichment. (F; € degree of children's environmental 

4908 D, - (French summary)—E. Gavin. 
moral Mese Edward C. (Cornell U.) Authority and 
Children: Ao pment among German and American 
Comparative Vid pilot experiment. Journal of 

DU ab у Studies, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 99-124. 
quences for mo; : ild-rearing practices and their conse- 
authoritarian rs development with those of the more 
BO erman family. A pilot study is described 
given the 120 German and 174 U.S. 6th graders were 

uthor's Dilemmas Test (a measure of peer vs 
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adult conformity when faced with conduct dilemmas) in - 
the presence or absence of their teacher, and were asked 
how they felt after engaging in an adult-disapproved 
activity with peers. Results support hypotheses derived _ 
from the theory that conscience development in children 
varies as a function of the degree of authoritarian and 
punitive controls used in child-rearing. In general, 
German Ss showed greater conformity to adult values | 
and greater anxiety and guilt about misdeeds when 
taking the test in the presence of the teacher; the - 
responses of U.S. Ss did not differ in the presence ог 
absence of the teacher. (32 ref.)—A. Olson. 

4929. Fleck, J. Roland; McThomas, Alan R.; Nielsen, 
Lawrence F. & Shumaker, Donald G. (Rosemead Gra- 
duate School of Psychology, Calif.) Self-concept change | 
in ministers and missionaries. Journal of Psychology & 
Theology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 28-34.—Pre- and posttes- 
ted a total of 80 ministers, missionaries, and their wives 
participating in 2 different 34-wk seminars focusing on 
psychological and theological growth experiences. 3 — 
personality scales were administered: the Tennessee Self _ 
Concept Scale, Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, and Personal - 
Orientation Inventory. An hypothesis of no significant _ 
measured behavior change was supported in the results. 
of 2 tests (Tennessee Self Concept Scale and Rokeach _ 
atism Scale). However, the Ss showed significant _ 


Dogm 
change on most of the 12 scales of the Personal 


Orientation Inventory. Further analysis on the Ist ds | 
reveals a significant negative correlation (p < 0l) 
between the Dogmatism Scale scores and change on the - 
Total P scale of the Tennessee Self Concept Scale. - 
However, this initial finding is not supported by the 2nd 
group data.—Journal abstract. 
4930. Foggitt, R. H.; Mangan, G. L. & Law, Н. (U. 
London, England) Cognitive performance and linguistic 
codeability. International Journal of Psychology, 1972, 
Vol. 7(3), 155-161.—28 Aboriginal and 80 European Ss, 
all the children under 9 yrs 3 mos attending school in 
ueensland, took the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities (ITPA) and the Queensland Test, an individual- 
ly administered performance test. Aboriginal performan- 
Се on all Queensland Tests fell insignificantly below that 
of European Ss. ITPA results revealed the European 
sample to be depressed by 1 yr and the Aboriginal Ss by 
2 yrs in language age from the U.S. norms for 
corresponding mes ages. Auditory vocal association 
v 
discriminated significantly between 


Marked differences in factor content 


of the Queensland Test subtests for the 2 samples 
support the view that individuals from different cultures 
ing different abilities to bear upon an identical 


may bri t \ 
problem and suggest that both inter- and intracultural 
comparisons of cognitive ability, using perceptual-spatial 


tests of this type, may be inappropriate. (French. 


India) Tradi- 


tion and fertility in a rural community. п 
Social Work, 1973(Apr). Vol. 34(1), 1-9.—Used inter- 
views with 534 young married women regarding their 


family growth, ideals, desires, and expectations in order 
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4935. Hamersma, Richard 
John E. (DePaul U.) Const 
й 


‚12936. Hansen, David О. & 
Wisconsin, Madison) Status attain 
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` to test the hypothesis that persons who adhere to males: A cross-cultural test of a model. Rura/ 
- traditional ideas will also adhere to traditional ideas 1973(Fal), Vol. 38(3), 269—282. 
. about fertility planning and family 


_ er revolution? Therapy in the United Si 
t York, N.Y.: Harper Colophon, 1973. 


the status quo and as an instrument of ca 
to repress racial minorities, women, 
poor, and Social-sexual “deviants,” 
- Professional models of th 


ару, communit 
.. radical therapy are conside 


epression class, small-town Costa Rican males. Reasons for the 
tates today. New alteration are discussed. Suggestions are made regarding 


pitalistic society abstract. 

homosexuals, the 4937. Hole, G. (U. Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzer- 
" The medical and land) [The phenomenon of conviction in faith and in 
y therapy, and delusion: 1.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1971, Vol. 


14(2), 65-90.— Discusses methodological problems in the 


(Temple U., Afro-Asian Inst.) study of conviction and the Psychology of conviction in 


general. Theological and psychoreligious aspects of 
conviction are considered, utilizing the views of various 
Schools of theology and a detailed study of Luther. 

4938. Kee, Daniel W. & Rohwer, William D. (U. 
Southern California) Noun-pair learning in four ethnic 
Eroups: Conditions of presentation and response. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 652), 
226-232.— Assessed noun-pair learning efficiency within 
4 low socioeconomic status ethnic groups (black, 
Chinese-American, Spanish-American, and white) as a 
function. of presentation conditions and method of 


black Psychology.— А. V. measurement (verbal recall vs pictorial recognition). A 


mixed-list paired-associate task was administered indivi- 


gan) The premature dually to 40 2nd-grade children from each group. Results 
and death in the youth reveal substantial effects for presentation conditions but 
in American experience. not for ethnic groups. In addition, similar patterns of 
1973. 201 р. $7.50(cloth), condition effects emerged across response modes for all 


ethnic groups. Results are taken as evidence of the 


oseph & Jordan, Benerality of presentation condition effects in noun-pair 
а Guttman facet learning and as an empirical demonstration of parity in 
ior scale toward learning ability for children from different ethnic 
& Psychological backgrounds.—Journal abstract, 5 
5—576.— Presents 4939. Long, Barbara H.; Henderson, Edmund H.; 
using Guttman's Gantscheff, Helene & Kastersztein, Joseph. (Goucher 
et analysis, developed and tested Coll.) Self-other orientations of English and French 
ethnic attitude-behavior re- adolescents in Europe and Canada. International Journal 
ttitude scales were construc- of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 7(3), 181-189.—50 boys and 50 
uttman’s original girls, 11-13 yrs old, in each of 4 groups of Барвы 
istics-perso- French, English-Canadian, and French-Canadian, ae 

der, political the Self-Social Symbols Task, a nonverbal task in whic! 
tary. These scales were S selects and arranges symbols to represent the self in 
blacks, and second Telation to important others. The effects of бшш 

ducation courses at 2 analyzed through analysis of variance for European ET 
idity Canadian groups revealed English Ss to be higher t ui 
posite French in esteem, social interest, inclusiveness © 
blacks parents, identification with mother and father; lower 
as other than the French in Power, egocentricity, and identifica- 
tion with the teacher. Sex effects showed boys ae 

obe MU. significantly less identified with the teacher than girls 


and significantly lower in egocentricity than girls. Effects 
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with respect to locality showed Canadians significantly 
higher in inclusiveness and in egocentricity and more 
closely identified with the teacher than Europeans. 
Intercorrelating the 12 scores with each other for each of 
the 4 groups showed the measures to be largely 
independent of each other. While precise origins of the 
interpersonal relationships differences that appear by 
early adolescence in Europeans and Canadians are not 
clear, culture is implicated. Results for English and 
French, in particular, are consistent with earlier observa- 
tions. (French summary) (28 ref.)—E. Gavin. 

4940. Lorber, Neil. Taboo, projection, and magical 
thinking. Zsrael Annals of Psychiatry & Related 
Disciplines, 1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 49-53.—Discusses 
differences between the functioning of taboos in primi- 
tive and modern societies. In primitive cultures, fear of 
an intolerable emotional condition is projected on some 
external object or aspect of the environment; in modern 
civilization, man’s enlightenment and social progress 
enables him to rely less on such “magical” defenses. 
Modern defense mechanisms are defined by their social 
constructiveness and their evolutionary aspects are 
emphasized.—L. Gorsey. 

4941. Mack, Arien (Ed.. Death in American 
experience. New York, N.Y.: Schocken, 1973. 201 p. 
$7.50(cloth), $2.95(paper). 

. 4942. McGee, D. Phillip. (Stanford U.) White condi- 

tioning of black dependency. Journal of Social Issues, 
1973, Vol. 29(1), 53-56.— The white professional resear- 
cher is held responsible for the creation and refinement 
of the social conditioning techniques employed to 
establish and maintain dependent and acquiescent 
behavior in blacks. The role which blacks play in 
perpetuating the conditioning process is also significant. 
Dominant emphasis is placed not on “what whites have 
done to blacks," but on "why blacks permit whites to do 
what they do." This change of emphasis has profound 
implications for theory and research in black behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

4943. McManus, Marianne. (Iowa State U.) Behavior 
оп nonoutcome problems of United States and Carib- 
bean Island preschool children. International Journal of 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 7(3), 163—167.—45 35-64 mo old 
nursery school children from the U.S. and 27 45-74 mo 
old kindergarten children from the Netherlands West 
Indies, none of whom possessed the concept *middle- 
Size," served as Ss for discriminating the middle-sized 
Object in a concept-discrimination problem. The prob- 
lem consisted of 18 blank trials, where each trial used 3 
Objects varying in size and position placements. No S 
received knowledge of results or reinforcement until he 
had completed all choices. Systematic response prefer- 
ences preceding learning the concept appeared for 71.196 
9f the U.S. group and 55.5% of the Netherlands West 
Indies group, an incidence not significantly different for 
the 2 groups. Most outstanding response pattern for the 
US. group consisted of choice of objects of a particular 
Size, an incidence significantly greater (р < 05) for U.S. 
Ss. Age bore no relationship to occurrence of significant 
level systematic response patterns for either group, nor 
Was age significantly related to total correct choices of 
Mmiddle-sized objects. Age bore a relationship to persis- 
tence in systematic response preference. Results suggest 
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that problem-solving processes in children of different — 
cultures are similar and that children who do not possess 
the concept "middle-size," when asked to respond in 3 
terms of the concept, do not respond randomly. (French 
summary)—E. Gavin. 

4944. Morrill, Richard C. (Boston U., Medical School) 
The dynamics of cultural change: The effect of cross 
cultural communication on small group behavior in 
Thailand. Social Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 
162-182.—Investigated cultural change and cross-cultu- 
ral communication by describing attitudinal and beha- 
vioral changes in 51 Thai medical students exposed to 
teachers from their own culture and the U.S. Behavior . 
defined as representing cultural change was the number 
of student-initiated verbalizations to the teacher in 1 hr. 
Interactions were recorded by an American 0 for 6 mo. 
Results show that cultural change (verbal interactions) 
was (a) correlated with English language ability but not 
with course grades, and (b) related to attitudes toward 
the learning process and future plans for study in the 
U.S. (р = .05). Cultural change was not related to any 
demographic variables (e.g., ethnic group or socioeco- 
nomic background). Verbal assertiveness with an Ameri- 
can teacher was highly correlated with assertiveness with 
a Thai teacher. Implications of personality and environ- 
mental factors for cultural change are discussed. (French 
& German abstracts) (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4945. Mukanov, M. M. (Kazakh Teachers College, 
Alma Ata, USSR) [C. С. Valikhanov on some problems 
in ethnopsychology and the psychology of religion.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May) Vol. 19(3), 
129-132.— Describes Chokhan Chingisovich Valikhanov 
(1835-1865) as the Ist Kazakh scientist. He was an 
ethnographer and traveler who combined his military 
service with the investigation of the customs, mores, and 
life styles of many Far Eastern ethnic groups. His 
ethnopsychological observations and ideas are presente: 
as well as his views on questions of the psychology 
religion within the ethnographic framework.—L. Zusné: 

4946. Nelsen, Hart M. (Catholic О. of America) 
Intellectualism and religious attendance of metropoli- 
tan residents. Journal for the Scientific Study of Religion, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 123), 285-296.—Studied a hypothesized 
inverse relationship between intellectualism and atten- 
dance at religious services in a secondary analysis of data 
obtained in 1963-1964 from 2,18 New York City 
residents. Intellectualism was measured by a 6-item scale 
including attendance at movies and theaters, frequency 
of reading books, and type of magazine subscriptions. 
No relationship between intellectualism and attendance 
was found when the religious group was controlled. 
Jewish respondents, in particular, displayed decreasing 
rates of religious attendance and increasing rates of 
intellectualism when analyzed by generation. A decreas- 
ing rate of attendance by generation was more character- 
istic of Jews low on intellectualism than those high on 
intellectualism. Among white Protestants, attendance 
diminished across generations for those low on intellec- 
tualism while it increased for those high on intellectual- 
ism. Data are also reported for white Catholics and for 
blacks of all faiths. Differences were found among 
generational categories at a single point in time. (33 ref.) 
— Journal abstract. 
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4947. Nobles, Wade W. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Psychological research and the black self-concept: A 
critical review. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(1), 
‘11-31.—Distinctive theoretical features characterizing 
research in the area of the self-concept (also noting 
approaches of phenomenology, existentialism, behavior- 
im, and symbolic interaction) are related to investiga- 
ions into the nature of the black self-concept. A 
modification of Mead’s symbolic interactional ap- 
proaches is developed. The grounding of research on the 
black self-concept in non-African epistemologies is 
considered sufficient reason to discard most, if not all, 
“previously published research in the area. (87 ref.) 
Journal abstract. 
4948, Ohel, M. Y. The circumcision ceremony among 
immigrants from Tripolitania in the Israeli village of 
Dalton. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 
-1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 66—71.—Describes the specific 
events of a circumcision ceremony which took place in 
an Israeli village in 1956. The anthropological and 
symbolic aspects of the invitation to the ceremony, the 
‘gifts given to the child, the use of “kehal” (a black 
powder), and the foreskin are discussed. 
4949. Pecjak, Vid. (U. Ljubljana, Yugoslavia) Affec- 
tive symbolism of spatial forms in two cultures. 
ternational Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 
257-266.—Gave 2 comparable groups of Zambian (mean 
age 33, mean education 4.1 yrs) and Yugoslavian (mean 
аре 35, mean education 4.9 yrs) males individual 
oklets containing 8 sheets, each of which presented a 
vertical line, a horizontal line, a right diagonal line, a 
circle, a dot in the upper right corner, a man, a tree, or a 
hill. Each figure was rated with respect to 6 stimulus 
Words to which Ss could indicate a response by 
- “locating” them anywhere on the sheets. Zambians 
| situated concepts only in 1 dimension: center (for 
positive concepts) and periphery (for negative concepts). 
| The Yugoslavian Ss used several dimensions: center and 
|) Periphery, above and below, and upper right and lower 
О left Greater density of responses occurred in the 
Yugoslavian than in the Zambian group, as determined 
by a special method developed from information theory. 
reater stereotyping of response occurred among Zam- 
ian than among Yugoslavian Ss. In both groups, 
sponses to positive concepts showed greater stereotyp- 
ig in localization than occurred for negative concepts. 
rench summary)—E. Gavin. 
= 4950. Prasad, R. N. (Magadh U., Bodh-Gaya, India) 
SR personal Variants of caste prejudice among 
stue nts. Behaviorometric, 1972, Vol. 2(2), 134-136. 
Administered R. M. Singh’ s (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 3) 
1 and university 
rural areas, upper 
Broups were more caste 
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ые Scenic Study of Religion, ША 20, 
-344 —Hypothesized that a “closed” cognitive style 
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would be associated with a consensual type of religiosity 
and an “open” cognitive style would be associated with a 
committed type of religiosity. Rokeach’s Dogmatism 
Scale and Spilka’s Religious Viewpoints Scale were 
administered to 264 undergraduates. Findings indicate 
that the Religious Viewpoints Scale did not differentiate 
well between committed and consensual types of 
religiosity, but alpha factor analysis showed that the 
scale appeared to be measuring these 2 dimensions. 
“Closed” (as opposed to “ореп”) cognitive style was 
more positively associated with consensual religiosity 
than with committed religiosity (p < .001). —Journal 
abstract. 

4953. Rekers, George A. & Schutz, Samuel R. 
(Harvard U., Center for Behavioral Science) A proposal 
for lay mobilization in evangelism utilizing behavioral 
technology. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 1(3), 42-49.—In response to the church's need for 
factual and interpretative data for decision-making 
processes, a specific data-based approach is proposed for 
the church's task of lay mobilization in evangelism. The 
use of social-scientific research methods—communica- 
tion via mass media, telephone hot-line features, perso- 
nal lay counseling, referral mechanisms, training curricu- 
lum, and research consultation—is advocated to develop 
more optimal patterns of social interaction between 
parishioners and their surrounding community. 

4954. Rim, Y. (Technion, Israel Inst. of Technology, 
Haifa) Person- or thing-orientation in two cultures. 
Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 10(1), 
70-80.—Reports findings of 2 studies with English and 
Israeli 17-21 yr olds concerning differences in personali- 
ty and intelligence in Ss who were people-oriented, thing- 
oriented, generalists (i.e., interested in both people and 
things), and nonspecialists (i.e., interested in neither). 
(French summary) 1 

4955. Risso, M. [Poverty, magic and psychotherapy: 
A magic-religious community in Southern Italy.] (Fren) 
Confinia Psychiatrica, 1971, Vol. 14(2), 108-132.—Exam- 
ines the history, functioning, and meaning of a magic- 
religious community, utilizing data from a group of a pu 
hundred people in Southern Italy. The contributions 0 
socioeconomic and psychological underdevelopment to 
the growth of the community are noted. У 

4956. Rodman, Hyman. (Merrill-Palmer Inst., Detroit, 
Mich.) Marital power and the theory of resources In 
cultural context. Journal of Comparative Family Sr 
1972(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 50-69.—Discusses several m 
dological issues in the study of marital power, including 
the cultural equivalence of the questions asked а 
variations in power for different types of deed 
Cross-cultural data are reviewed on the relative status 2 
husband and wife, and the theory that there 1S d 
correlation between one’s resources and power al 
critically examined. A theory of resources in the аш 
context is proposed which considers power structures 
terms of situations, norms, and behavior. A typology 2 
kinds of societies (patriarchal, modified patriarc is 
transitional equalitarianism, and equalitarianism) 
presented. (73 ref.)—4. Olson. & 

4957. Rosenblatt, Paul C.; Jackson, Douglas А, 5. 
Walsh, Rose P. Coping with anger and aggressi y), 
mourning. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying. 197X 
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Vol. 3(4), 271-284.— Used content analysis of ethnogra- 
phic materials to study means of coping with anger and 
aggression by bereaved persons. Materials from 78 
societies were studied. Results indicate that anger and 
aggression by bereaved persons is reduced in societies 
where ritual specialists are used in the period up to and 
including initial body disposal. In societies where there 
are institutionalized patterns of anger and aggression, the 
problem of keeping the anger and aggression channeled 
seems to be dealt with by the use of customary isolation 
or marking of the bereaved. Implications of these data 
for bereavement processes of Americans are discussed. (2 
p. ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4958. Sharot, Stephen. (U. Leicester, England) The 
three-generations thesis and the American Jews. British 
Journal of Sociology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 24(2), 151-164. 
—Reviews recent evidence bearing on Herberg's 3- 
generation thesis, i.e., that changes in religious practices 
in America were related to the identity problems of the 
immigrant generation before World War 1, the 2nd 
generation in the interwar years, and the 3rd generation 
in the postwar period. It is concluded that the evidence 
does not support this thesis. The majority of the Ist 
generation were not traditionally religious, the 2nd 
generation did not "revolt" against religion, and the 3rd 
generation did not "return" to religion. The only 
unambiguous evidence of a possible return is the rise in 
synagogue membership. Insofar as the synagogue has 
become a central institution for social activities and for 
transmitting Jewish identity, it might be argued that at 
least part of Herberg's thesis is given support. However, 
it does not follow that the increased functional importan- 
€e of the synagogue represents a "return to religion" or is 
evidence of a greater religious identity among American 
Jews.—Journal summary. 

4959. Singh, R. M. (Magadh U., Bodh-Gaya, India) A 
Scale to measure caste prejudice among students. 
Behaviorometric, 1972, Vol. 2(2), 132-133.— Constructed 
а 2-fold caste-prejudice and caste-distance scale, analyz- 
ing the responses of 40 unselected undergraduates to 100 
evaluative statements written in Hindi. Test-retest and 
internal consistency reliabilities of the scale were found 
to be .71 and .84, respectively —Journal abstract. 

4960. Stolte-Heiskanen, Veronica. (U. Helsinki, Fin- 
land) Contextual analysis and theory construction in 
Cross-cultural family research. Journal of Comparative 
Family Studies, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 33-49.— Considers 
Current deficiencies of empirical and theoretical research 
strategies in cross-cultural studies of the family. Impedi- 
шн to meaningful empirical research include the 
ИГ, sality bias, intracountry variations, and micro- 
Че! bias; the advantages of macro-level analyses are 
VE The limitations of causal explanations am 

ory construction based on closed systems or “limited 
ee systems are examined, along with the problem of 
а rcular causality (i.e., considering the family as both the 
pendent and independent variable). The outlines ofa 
RUM which utilizes general systems theory and simple 
A organizing principles for cross-cultural family 
үле is presented. (40 ref.) —A. Olson. ^ 
ani 961. Thomas, L. Eugene. (U. Connecticut) Clothing 
i counterculture: An empirical study- Adolescence, 
3(Spr), Vol. 8(29), 93-112.— Describes the develop- 
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ment of a rating scale of clothing in order to identify 
persons most likely to be affected by a generation gap. 97 _ E 
male undergraduates were given an attitude questions — 
naire. Results indicate that the current revolution in 
dress is indicative of a serious rejection of a wide range 
of societal norms and values. (30 ref.)—4. B. Warren. 
4962. Webb, Sam C. & Hultgren, Dayton D. (Georgia 
Inst. of Technology, Div. of Graduate Studies & 
Research) Differentiation of clergy subgroups on the 
basis of vocational interests. Journal for the Scientific 
Study of Religion, 1973(Sep), Vol. 12(3), 311-324.—Stu- 
died 3,617 male, employed, Protestant clergymen to 
explore whether and how clergymen of various occupa- 
tional specialties are differentiated on the basis of 
vocational interests. Respondents were classified into 10 
occupational subgroups by means of a biographical 
questionnaire (e.g, parish ministers, missionaries, and 
evangelists). Occupational subgroups were com red by 
scores on 10 role scales of the Inventory of Religious 
Activities and Interests, both by profile comparison and 
discriminant function analysis procedures. Findin 
indicate that subgroups of clergymen classified in this 
manner can be differentiated by their interest in 
performing activities associated with 10 roles. 22 of 45 
possible pairs of specially groups were y meni 
differentiated in respect to profile shape. 7 imensions — . 
which best describe interests contrasted therein are — 
reported. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. E 
4963. Wittkower, E. D. & Dubreuil, Guy. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Psychocultural stress in 
relation to mental illness. Social Science & Medicine, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 7(9), 691-704.— Considers sociological 
and psychological factors in cultural perceptions of 
mental illness. Cultural practices and societal rules which 
may precipitate a higher frequency of mental illness in 
one culture than another are discussed. 3 categories of 
cultural stress factors are identified: cultural content 


(eg. taboos, value saturation and polymorphism and 
(eg, anomie, 


role deprivation); social organization 3 
social rigidity, and minority status); and sociocultural 
uency and 


change. Psychiatric implications in the fri 
symptomatology of mental disorders and culture- und 
illnesses are examined. Schi hrenia is the most 
frequently occurring disorder. Symptoms specific to 


different cultures are presented and general trends in 


mental illness are noted. Characteristics of culture-bound 
disorders (e.g different. varieties of possession) are 


described. (82 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 
Social Issues & Social Processes 


. Abernethy, Virginia. (Harvard U., Medical 
МЫ, Boston, Mais) Lu abortion constellation: Early 
history and nt relationships. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep). Vol. 29(3), 346-350.— Compared 
65 married and single women who had had abortions to 
terminate unwantet pregnancies with matched (e.g., age, 
religion, and education) controls who appeared to be 
effective users of contraception. Abortion Ss were 
significantly more likely (p < .005) to have had а 
history of role redefinition in their families (e.g the 
daughter taking over elements of her mother's role, 
daughter's alienation from the mother, and intimacy 
between father and daughter which excluded ће 
mother). Distance and hostility in the parents marriage 
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appeared to be the cause of the redefinition. Abortion Ss 
also indicated that they had had their most important 
.. relationships with men, disliked sex, and had received 
.. inadequate support from female friends and relatives. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Ў 4965. Ancona, L.; Carli, R. & Schwarz, E. (Catholic U. 
_ Sacred Heart, Psychological Inst., Milan, Italy) [Psycho- 
logical and psychopathological aspects of migration.] 
(Ital) Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 32(5), 355-402.—Evaluated 1,028 6-7 yr 
old Italian children from a rural background using a 
_ Variety of measures and indices. Differences in intellec- 
.. tual levels, social maturity, emotional balance, strategy 
_ Of decisional processes among Ss from the 3 Italian 
regions (North, Central, and South) were found. North- 
ern Italian Ss were usually “superior” to southern 
Italians, a stereotypic supremacy that fosters intrapuni- 
— tive traits in the former and extrapunitive traits in the 
22 latter.—L. L'Abate. 
35 


А number of drug 
contacts and the quantities of drugs consumed. More 
- drug contacts were found in the middle and upper social 
_ classes, in disturbed families, and when the parents used 
.. hypnotics, analgesics, or alcohol. Higher numbers of 

. drug contacts were also parallel to increased use of 
- hypnotics, analgesics, alcohol, and nicotine by the Ss 

кане. e quantity of drugs consumed, however, 

: related only to some of the soci isti 

_ mentioned.— English abstract. Vir 


4967. Astin, Helen S., et al. i i 
Ru oH » et al. (American Psychological 


boys and girls and the use of s 
masculinity and femininity on personality tests). Recom- 


4968. Bendt, Richard H.; Balcanoff. Eugene 
Tragellis, Gregory S. (Suffolk Superior Court ut 
Boston, Mass.) Incompetency to stand trial: Is PSychia- 
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try necessary? American Journal of Psychia 
1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1288-1289. Notes that, 
though psychiatrists disagree about whether they shoi 
have a role in the courtroom, the legal system contim 
to ask their help in evaluating defendants* competent - 
stand trial. 4 case reports are presented that illustrate - А 
how psychiatrists can and should participate in the legal — 
process. It is suggested that psychiatrists may be able to — 
help protect a defendant's right to a speedy trial bi 
preventing unnecessary hospitalization. Ф 
4969. Berkowitz, William R. (U. Massachusetts, 
Boston) The impact of anti-Vietnam demonstrations: 
upon national public opinion and military indicators. 
Social Science Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 1-1 
—Analyzed characteristics of 15 anti-Vietnam demon- — 
strations occurring in Boston, Washington, New York, — 
Berkeley, or Chicago in 1965-1971 for their effects on 
Gallup public opinion survey data (e.g, concern 
intervention and тендеп! popularity), Ameri 
troop strength, and American munitions expenditures 
While weak and short-term counterproductive effects 
appeared for 2 opinion indicators (increases in approval 
of President's handling of his job and Vietnam situation), | 
an equally likely conclusion is that the demonstrations — 
had little or no lasting impact whatsoever. Reasons for 
this finding and its social implications are discussed. (15% 
ref.)—Journal abstract. $ 
4970. Berman, Alan L. (American U.) Smoking 
behavior: How is it related to locus of control, death 
anxiety, and belief in afterlife? Omega: Journal of Death ^ 
& Dying, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(2), 149--155.— Investigate 
the degree of relationship between smoking behavior and 
4 measures of life, death, and afterlife beliefs (Rottei 
Internal-External Control Scale, Death Anxiety Scal 
Attitudes Toward Death Scale, and the Belief in After! d 
Scale). Results from 300 college-age Ss indicate that 
none of the hypothesized relationships reached statistical: ў 
significance. А trend toward significance was found in. 
the degree of relationship between smoking and am 
external locus of control belief, while education was Шей 
only demographic variable to show a significant relation- E 
ship to smoking behavior (p < .01). The ineffective ШШШ Д 
of antismoking campaigns in spite of the known hazar ү 
of smoking behavior is discussed. (18 ref.)—Journdl 
abstract. F 
4971. Blumenthal, Monica D. (U. Michigan, Inst. у 
Social Research, Survey Research Center) The bel h 
systems of protesting college students. Journal of Yout б 
& Adolescence, 1973(Jun), Vol. 2(2), 103-123, nien 
viewed 29 male college students who had been arrest 
or nominated as having participated in a street dis ‘a 
bance aimed at producing social change. The ne si 
schedule was similar to that used to identify eae a 
toward violence in a random sample of 1,374 1 ең У : 
old American men. Compared with data from о 
students іп the larger sample, arrestees were more y 
to (a) think that violence was necessary for social change ^ 
and that existing social institutions were inadequate; 
identify with white and black student proteste ue | 
regard police as untrustworthy, looking for troub! d E. 
apt to dislike people like themselves; and (d) adhe d 
humanistic values. Most of the differences bet 3 
arrestees and other American college students cou! 
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predicted from a general model of the justification of 
violence. It appears that activists' beliefs do not differ so 
much in kind from other Americans as in degree. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4972. Bradshaw, Peter W. (U. Liverpool, Unit for 
Research in Doctor-Patient Communication, England) 
The problem of cigarette smoking and its control. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 
353-371.—Considers that cigarette smoking is a danger- 
ous and highly prevalent form of drug abuse and that 
most anti-smoking campaigns are ineffective. It is 
suggested that patterns of tobacco use are similar to 
those associated with drug dependency (e.g., desire for 
repeated administration, psychological and physical 
dependence, and development of tolerance leading to 
increased dosages). Physiological effects of smoking are 
reviewed. Incidence and statistics related to the effects of 
smoking are presented. Success rates of anti-smoking 
clinics, educational campaigns, medication, and various 
clinical approaches are discussed. The need to develop 
potent, practical, and widespread procedures to deter 
young people from acquiring the habit and to stop those 
who already smoke is emphasized. (4 p. ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

4973. Brail, Richard K. & Chapin, F. Stuart. (Livings- 
ton Coll, Rutgers State U.) Activity patterns of urban 
residents. Environment & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 
163-190.—Examined the allocation of time to activities 
in a 1966 national, multistage area probability sample of 
1467 households in which heads and spouses were 
respondents. In 1969, 1,199 households (1,003 involving 
Ше same respondents) were recontacted. Respondents 
Were classified by income, work status, sex role, and 
family responsibility. Results indicate that: (a) There was 
virtually no change in activity duration over the 3 yrs of 
the study. (b) The amount of time devoted to discretion- 
агу activities (i.e., assume personal choice) varied with 
Work status, sex role, and family responsibility. (c) 
Income affected how discretionary time is spent in social 
Interaction, participation types of activity, passive forms 
of activity, and rest and relaxation. (d) Time allocations 
Were subject to sex, age, and weekend-weekday differ- 
ences (e.g, women spent more time on obligatory 
activities than men). (e) Among high-income, compared 
With low-income, respondents spent more time on social 
interaction, participation activities, and out of the home, 
and less time on rest and relaxation. The implications of 
Mise for the spending of discretionary time are 

Iscussed.—sS. T. Margulis. 
ү;,4974. Brotman, Richard & Suffet, Frederic. (New 
TR Medical Coll., Div. of Community Health, N.Y.) 
pict drug use: Preventive education in the school. 
Sychiatric Annals, 1973(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 48-69.—Stresses 
EY importance of presenting drug information to 
udents honestly and objectively, without emotionalism 
Ea Scare tactics. Subject matter should include basic 
pharmacology, the physiological and psychological 
ects of drugs, contemporary patterns of drug use. 
motivations for use, and federal and state drug laws. It is 
S that the educational program must begin early in 
aa life and must be adapted to the school population 
ү to the varying levels of information of individual 
ay ents. The use of regular faculty members and of 
"tside experts to teach about drugs is discussed. 
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Involvement of the students themselves in the teaching 
program is strongly recommended. It is considered 
essential to formulate and make known school policies 
about the confidentiality of student communications and 
about teacher attitudes. It is possible to measure the 
effect of preventive education on student knowledge of 
and attitudes toward drugs, but evaluating the effect on 
actual behavior is exceedingly difficult for several 
reasons, which are outlined. (34 ref.)—/. Davis. 

4975. Bruvold, William Н. (U. California, School of 
Public Health, Berkeley) Belief and behavior as determi- 
nants of environmental attitudes. Environment & Beha- 
vior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 202-218.—Conducted a survey 
of 104 households from areas surrounding 3 recreation 
facilities (in a single community) using reclaimed water. 
98 completed interviews, with respondents 18 yrs old and 
older, were obtained. With regard to reclaimed water, 
both belief and behavior indices correlated with attitude. 
However, the multiple correlation, with attitude as the 
dependent variable, was significantly larger than either 
Ist-order correlation. Results suggest that attitudes are 
related to several belief and behavior variables and to 
best account for attitudes, the several belief and behavior 
variables should be jointly considered. A comparison of 
this approach with related social-psychological theories 
is included. (15 ref.)—S. T. Margulis. 

4976. Burt, Ronald S. (U. Chicago) The differential 
impact of social integration on participation in the 
diffusion of innovations. Social Science Research, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 125-144.—Explores answers to 2 
theoretical questions which are fundamental to under- 
standing the impact of social integration on the diffusion 
process: (a) Is there a differential influence exercised by 
social integration on participation in the diffusion 
process? (b) Is such influence, if found, significant above 
that exerted by other important diffusion relevant 
variables? Analysis of data gathered in a mass immuniza- 
tion program in El Salvador demonstrates that there are 
2 distinguishable social networks operating in the 
diffusion process, one concerned with the transfer of 
information, the other with the transfer of social 
influence. The differential impact of these 2 dimensions 
of social integration remain significant even after 
controlling for influence from the demographic and 
innovation related characteristics of the potential adop- 

. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

a Cake Frances E., et al. (New Jersey Neuro- 
Psychiatric Inst., Bureau of Research in Neurology & 
Psychiatry, Princeton) Four patterns of campus mari- 
juana use: Il. Social aspects of use. International Journal 
of the ‘Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 333-351.—Reports 
results of a questionnaire study of 104 male undergra- 
duates about drug use, demographic and background 
characteristics, social attitudes, and perceived conse- 
quences of marihuana use. Ss were divided into 4 groups 
by extent of marihuana use: 11 heavy users (3 or more 
times/wk), 28 regular users (1 or 2 times/wk), 47 
infrequent users (less than 1 time/wk), and 18 tasters 
(tried it once or twice and stopped). Results indicate that 
boredom is the major reason for drug use and that 
marihuana users do not stand out as а distinct subcul- 
ture. Users did not consider their social attitudes to be 
different from nonusers. Most users appeared optimistic, 
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were involved in changing the world, and were not really 
politically radical or alienated. Differences between the 4 
groups of users are discussed; heavy users exhibited 
characteristics which could be considered danger signals 
and these are described. Findings generally suggest that 
physical, social, and intellectual alternatives be found to 
compete with the too readily accessible drug subculture. 
—L. Gorsey. 

4978. Cicchetti, Charles J. & Smith, V. Kerry. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Congestion, quality deterioration, 
and optimal use: Wilderness recreation in the Spanish 
Peaks primitive area. Social Science Research, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 15-30.—Considers that with 
increasing demand for low-density recreational services 
and limited supply of facilities to provide them, conges- 
tion is becoming an important management problem. A 
model of congestion, estimates of the effect of it upon 
individual willingness to pay for wilderness experiences, 
and ways in which these results might be used for 
efficient management are discussed. A survey of 195 
users of the Spanish Peaks Primitive Area in Montana 


. indicates that their revealed willingness to pay is 


significantly affected by encroachments upon the soli- 
tude they experience during their trip (р < .05). Results 
Suggest that congestion effects for such services can be 
measured and used in the formation of administrative 
policy. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4979. Cooper, H. H. (New York U., Law School, 
CLEAR Center) Comments on “Fitness to plead.” 
International Journal of Offender Therapy & Comparative 
Criminology, 1973, iud bw 133-135. Compara J. A. 
Whitehead's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 3) analysis of English 
law regarding a defendant's competency to stand trial 
with American legal traditions. Both Systems are found 
to be inadequate and the distinction is made between 
competency when the act was committed and the 
defendant's "fitness to plead" in a courtroom. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries) 

4980. Coser, Lewis A. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Servants: The obsolescence of an occupational 
role. Social Forces, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), 31-40.—Hy- 
pothesizes that the servant role is obsolete in modern 
society. Even when formally based on contract, it is in 
essence rooted in ascribed status, particularistic stand- 
ards, and diffuse obligations. The master's family 

greedily” attempts to absorb the total personality of the 
Servant, and ties him to the household in a totalistic 
manner. It is suggested that such premodern relation- 
ships between superior and inferior can exist only as long 
чн ай EE undue for it are accepted by the 
nt, and no alternative employment opportunities 
are available, When this is no eae the pe the role 
becomes obsolescent and only persons suffering from 
marked inferiorities and peculiar stigmas can be induced 
to enter it.—S. Blackman. 

4981. Curtis, Russell L. & Zurcher, Louis A. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Stable resources of protest movements: The 
multi-organizational field. Social Forces, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
52(1), 53-61.—Assembled the natural histories and 
membership characteristics of 2 protest organizations, 
both conducting antipornography crusades, from non- 
participant observation, document research, and structu- 
red interviews with active members and other knowled- 
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geable individuals. The protest organizations were found 
to be structurally integrated with other community 
organizations, particularly voluntary associations. The 
extent and kind of interorganizational alignments were 
associated with recruitment patterns, specificity of goals 
and strategies, member characteristics, orientations and 
perceptions, and with the success and duration of the 2 
organizations. (37 ref.)}—S. Blackman. 

4982. Danto, Bruce L. Writing psychiatric reports for 
the court. International Journal of Offender Therapy & 
Comparative Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(2), 123-128, 
—Considers that the psychiatrist is often in a position to 
influence the judicial process and that it is essential that 
he communicate effectively with the court. Examples of 
clearly and poorly written court reports are cited. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) 

4983. Davis, John M., et al. Drug abuse in America. 
Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 111 p.—Presents 
a special issue which includes papers dealing with the 
First and the Second Report of the National Commis- 
sion on Marihuana and Drug Abuse; with preventive 
education in schools; with a theory of drug control; and, 
beginning a series of columns by John M. Davis, М.Ю, 
the first of 3 articles on overdosage of psychotropic 
drugs. 

4984. Day, Alice T. & Day, Lincoln H. (Albertus 
Magnus Coll.) Cross-national comparison of population 
density. Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 181(4104), 1016-1023. 
—Discusses the use of man-to-land ratios in making 
cross-national comparisons of population densities and 
their effects on crowding levels, the quality of life, and 
national population capacity. The inadequacies of the 
man-to-land ratios are considered in detail. It is noted 
that this ratio does not take into account settlement 
patterns (e.g., along coasts and in urban areas) and thus 
masks the unique characteristics of population density in 
various nations and areas. Further, these ratios do not 
differentiate between the various characteristics of the 
individuals residing within housing units. The low 
population density in the U.S. (57 persons/square mile in 
1970) is contrasted with that of several European 
countries (e.g, Belgium with 822) However, vi 
selected states are analyzed, the figures reveal a diffe 
pattern (e.g., New Jersey with 915 and Connecticut wi 3 
606). It is suggested that the man-to-land ratio is more г 
area than human density. The need to consider 6 ot e 
factors (sheer numerical size, emphasis on local Bove 
ment, privatism, affluence, heterogeneity, and the grow С 
ethos) in determining the capacity of the U.S. to сор 
with increased population is discussed.—S. Knapp. ia 

4985. De Greene, Kenyon B. (U. Southern Cle 
Inst. of Aerospace Safety & Management) Sociotec am 
cal systems: Factors in analysis, design, and тапар 416 
ent. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1973. uc У 
р. $12.95.—Topics include the theory and metho ae E 
of systems science, societal problems and orania ae 
planning in social and political environments, S E 
tions between systems, organization, and environ: d 
and the common themes of current social and envi 
mental problems. : 

4986. DuPont, Robert L. & Greene, Mark Н. ове 
for Drug Abuse Prevention, Washington, D.C) puse 
dynamics of a heroin addiction epidemic: Heroin а 
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has declined in Washington, D.C. Science, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 181(4101), 716-722.—Presents data indicating a 
recent downward trend in the incidence (new addicts) 
and prevalence (usage) of addiction in the District of 
Columbia. Sources included the number of patients 
under treatment, results of urine drug tests, number of 
deaths from overdose, age trends among heroin users, 
and drug charges by the police. The availability of 
heroin, in terms of the quality of supplies offered and the 
cost to users, has been sharply reduced. 2 factors 
operating jointly are regarded as having been crucial in 
checking the epidemic: the availability of treatment and 
strong efforts by law enforcement agencies at the local, 
national, and international levels. Other contributing 
influences may have been the development of antiheroin 
attitudes in the community and observation by young 
people of the effects of addiction among their peers. A 
warning is given, however, against becoming complacent 
about the recent change, which may be only temporary. 
The continuing need for accurate data on drug usage 
trends is emphasized.—/. Davis. 

4987. Durand, Roger & Eckart, Dennis R. (U. 
Missouri) Social rank, residential effects and communi- 
ty satisfaction. Social Forces, 1973(Sep) Vol. 52(1), 
74-85.—Studied the impact of residence in neighbo- 
thoods of varying social rank on people’s satisfaction 
with their communities. An aggregate-survey data file on 
4 cities was used. With the effects of neighborhood 
change controlled, no support was found for the 
hypothesis that individuals who inhabit neighborhoods 
of comparable social rank are more satisfied with their 
community than are those in dissimilar neighborhoods. 
In addition, the evidence failed to demonstrate an 
interactive relationship between individual and city 
Social rank characteristics on community feelings. 
Limited .support was found for a prediction that 
Community feelings are a multiplicative function of 
relative economic stake and frequency of neighborhood 
contacts, (20 ref.)—S. Blackman. 

4988. Farnsworth, Dana L. The second report of the 
ропа! Commission on Marihuana and Drug Abuse: 
ound and recommendations. Psychiatric Annals, 

73(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 14-47.—Considers all aspects of the 
ik drug problems, including legally obtainable drugs 
К € alcohol and tobacco, with less emphasis on mari- 

uana than the Ist report. The failure of deterrence by 
Persuasion, risks, and threats is noted. It is suggested that 
well-meaning but ineffectual efforts at control may have 
qetitutionalized the problem. Drug-using behavior and 
nS Social effects of drug dependence are discussed. 
mong the aims of public policy, the major effort must 
е concentrated on dealing with disruptive behavior. The 
UE must learn to view the drug problem as 1 aspect of 
ti much larger complex of social concerns. Recommenda- 
Ons of interest to professional groups аге summarized. 
a concern public institutions at every level, dealing 
ШЙ many aspects of the problem, and many private 
A utions: the health and legal professions, the phar- 
of ceutical industry, the alcohol industry, other branches 
industry, educational institutions, and the mass media. 
=I. Davis, 
e dd Farnsworth, Dana L. Toward a theory of drug 
trol. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Арг), Vol. 3), 73-93. 
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—Describes and discusses the current drug crisis, its 
relation to other social problems, its extension to affluent 
groups, the failure of drug education, and the dissatisfac- 
tion of youth. It is felt that since external controls appear 
to be inadequate, self-control by young people them- 
selves will constitute the only effective restraint. Encour- 
aging them to accomplish this will require working with 
them as soon as they enter the school system, before they 
come under peer-group influence, and developing 
attractive alternatives to drug use. Attention must also be 
given to other groups besides the young who are 
examples of unwise drug use, e.g, physicians who 
overprescribe drugs, and abusers of alcohol and tobacco. 
Programs are suggested to bring about a more supportive 
society; these would involve changes in the educational 
and health care systems, wider work opportunities, more 
help for the handicapped, extensive penal reform, and 
improvement of the quality of life.—7. Davis. 

4990. Finnie, William C. Field experiments in litter 
control. Environment & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 
123-144.— Conducted field experiments in 3 cities to 
measure the effects of litter cans on the rate of littering. 
The measure of litter, a litter count, was based on size 
and type of litter. Experiments in St. Louis and 
Richmond indicated that litter cans reduced littering by 
about 15% along city streets and by nearly 30% along 
highways. The major study, in Philadelphia, involved 4 
observers of 272 persons (91 of whom littered). In order 
of the magnitude of their effect on littering it was found 
that: (a) The presence of litter cans reduced littering. (b) 
There was less littering in clean than in dirty areas. (c) 
Individuals 19 yrs old and older litter less than those 18 
yrs old and younger. (d) Whites litter less than blacks. It 


* is concluded that by identifying the characteristics of 


those who litter, more effective antilitter campaigns can 
be designed; and that by identifying environmental 
variables that control littering, cities can take effective 
action.—S. T. Margulis. у 
4991. Freundt, Lise. Investigation of women admitted 
to hospital with abortion. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1973, Suppl. 242, 221 p.— Presents а detailed investiga- 
tion of sociological, psychological, and legal aspects of 
abortion based: оп interviews with 304 hospitalized 
abortion patients in Denmark. An historical survey of 


attitudes toward abortion is provided as well as а 
summary of legal factors in abortion decisions in Roman 
Catholic countries, Scandinavia, and Japan. Frequency 
statistics and relevant variables in abortion (e.g., educa- 
tional background, sexual conditions and behavior, 
religious orientation, childhood environment, number of 
rtions, sexual guidance, and occupational 


previous abo dar 
status) are analyzed. Characteristics of the male partner 


are discussed. The majority of the latter were emotional- 
ly indifferent to pregnancy and abortion and seldom 
offered any support to the woman. Motives for abortion 
were similar in both legal and illegal cases. Physiological 
factors in both pre- and postabortion conditions are 
described. Numerous case studies are presented, and the 
262-item questionnaire used in the interview is appen- 
ded. (106 ref.)—L. Gorsey. à 
4992. Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 
Committee on Preventive Psychiatry. Humane 
reproduction. Group for the ‘Advancement of Psychiatry 
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Report, 1973(Aug), Vol. 8(86), 393-516.— Discusses 
social, economic, and humane considerations in popula- 
tion control. Mental health aspects of controlled fertility 
are considered in relation to the family's psychosocial 
and material resources, the effects of reproduction on the 
individual, the family, and community, and the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of controlled reproduction. A 
distinction. between family planning and population 
control is outlined. It is suggested that there is hardly a 
single more effective tool for preventing psychological 
-. disorders than the prevention of unwanted pregnancies. 

Analyses of educational and medical services and 

methods of birth control are presented. A comprehensive 
_ neighborhood health station, which would consolidate 

these services, is suggested. It is concluded that humane 
. programs of reproduction would lead to a reconciliation 
of biological drives with a responsible concern for the 
quality of life. (291 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

4993. Haug, Marie R. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Social class measurement and women's occupational 
roles. Social Forces, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), 86-98.—-Tes- 
ted the hypothesis that a major shortcoming in the 
measurement of social class is neglect of the characteris- 
tics of women, particularly working wives, in the 
allocation of class position to individuals and families. 
Data from 4 samples totalling more than 2,800 U.S. Ss, 
representing a wide spectrum of ages and social statuses, 
_ showed that, in a substantial number of marital pairs, the 
= occupational and educational level of the wives exceeds 
that of the husbands, so that about У of these families 
меге misclassified. The increased life chances accruing 
when both marriage partners work argue for allocatin, 
families to the social class level of the higher of the 
. marriage partners. The most common effect of such 
“action is to raise the class level of some families where 
the husband is a blue-collar worker. (20 ref.)—S. 


Blackman. 
Тап & Troop, Jane. 


4994. Heal, Kevin; Sinclair, 

Development of a social climate questionnaire for use 
. in approved schools and community homes. British 

Journal of Sociology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 24(2), 222-235. 

—Describes the development of a questionnaire to assess 
_ the ways boys in approved schools perceive their social 

environment. Considerable differences were found be- 
tween schools, and it is concluded that approved school 
_ training is not a homogeneous form of treatment. 

4995. Horman, Richard E. (Governor's Council on 
Drug & Alcohol Abuse, Harrisburg, Pa.) Alienation and 
Student drug use. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1973, Vol. 8(2), 325-331.—Hypothesized a positive 
relationship between alienation and drug use of male 
undergraduates, Based on K. Keniston's work on 
alienation, a Drug Study Project Questionnaire was 
constructed to measure alienation, determine extent of 
nonmedical drug use, and obtain background informa- 
. tion. Responses were received from 230 of the 284 Ss 

who were mailed the questionnaire. Marihuana, amphe- 
tamines, and hallucinogens were the most frequently 
used drugs. Student drug users were significantly more 


distrustful and pessimistic and had more interpersonal 


feelings of alienation (p < .05). Drug users also saw no 
structure or overall plan for society or the universe. No 


relationship between alienation and hard narcotic use 


i 
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was found (only 3 hard narcotic users were Teported), 
— L. Gorsey. 

4996. Jungjohann, E. E.; Behrends, K.; Zimmermann, 
R. & Schneider, M. [Investigation on the prevalence of 
drugs among 2,462 high school students in Essen.] 
(Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychia- 
trie, 1973(Apr), Vol. 22(3), 88-91.—Reports data from an 
anonymous, structured 52-item questionnaire distributed 
in June 1971. 13.696 of the sample had tried some drugs 
(alcohol excluded), 11.1% had tried hashish. Of the latter 
group, 6.1% had tried hashish only once, 3.7% were 
occasional consumers, 3.7% frequent and 1.3% daily 
consumers. 13.8% consumed alcohol more than once 
weekly, and 11.7% once weekly. Statistics on prevalence 
of other drugs, age distribution of drug use, and attitude 
towards dangerousness of drugs are presented. Drug use 
in Germany is waning in comparison with data from 
prior investigations. (17 ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

4997. Kandel, Denise. (New York State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Research, New York) 
Adolescent marihuana use: Role of parents and peers. 
Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 181(4104), 1067-1070.—Obtain- 
ed independent data concerning marihuana and other 
drug use from 1,112 high school students, their parents, 
and their best friends in 18 New York State schools. 
Data indicate that drug use by peers exerted a greater 
influence than drug use by parents. Friends were more 
similar in their use of marihuana than in any other 
activity or attitude. Parental use of psychotropic drugs 
had only a small influence, mostly related to maternal 
use. Peer and parental influences were synergistic: the 
highest rates of marihauna usage were observed among 
adolescents whose parents and friends were drug users. 
—Journal abstract. 

4998. Kaplan, Rachel. (U. Michigan) Some psycholo- 
gical benefits of gardening. Environment & Behavior, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 145-162.—Examined the psycholo- 
gical benefits people derive from gardening, а leisure 
activity intimately involved with the natural environ- 
ment. A questionnaire was completed by 96 Ss тараа 
widely in age, background, and type of gardening. 4 
areas of benefits were identified and related to the kin : 
of garden, attitudinal, and role variables. The impos 
ce of tangible outcomes was strongest among Nen е 
growers who also were more likely to be the "d 
experienced gardeners. The primary gardening еч 
ences were most satisfying to the housewives In Hr 
sample and to home gardeners who derive grea | 
satisfaction from nature experiences аз а whole. The of 
benefit, sustained interest, deals with the kinds in 
fascination that gardening and other activities strong д 
intrinsic interest have in common. This source m 
psychological value is predicted by several en IS 
tal attitude variables, independent of the individua l 
and of the kind of gardening he participates in.—Jou 
abstract. : istra 

4999. Kaufman, Edward. (Health Services Admin? 
tion, Prison Health Services, New York, N.Y. nian 
comprehensive mental health care be provided 
overcrowded prison system? Journal of Руми! e 
Law, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(2), 243-262.— Describes b 
made in a 15-mo period to provide mental health ser! 
in a large, antiquated, overcrowded prison system. 
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role of altered public sentiment engendered by recent 
prison riots and rising suicide rates in making available 
funding and personnel is discussed. The mental health 
services which were provided are described in detail as 
well as their relationship to the correction and criminal 
justice systems. Plans for viable alternatives to the 
present system are discussed. The risk that such services 
can be a perpetuation of a nonfunctional system which 
prevents needed radical change is explored.—Journal 
abstract. 

5000. Kiesler, Sara B. (U. Kansas) Preference for 
predictability or unpredictability as a mediator of 
reactions to norm violations. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 354-359.—Hy- 
pothesized that, if norms function to insure predictable 
interaction, people who violate norms may be disliked 
because they appear to be unpredictable. Norm violators 
would lose esteem to the extent that persons interacting 
with them prefer predictability in the situation. However, 
if situational demands induce participants to prefer 
unpredictability, norm violators should be liked more 
than those who act appropriately. 2 experiments were 
conducted with 229 high school students and 126 female 
undergraduates, respectively. Ss’ preference for predicta- 
bility or unpredictability and the appropriateness of a 
stimulus person’s behavior were independently manipu- 
lated. A significant interaction supporting the hypothesis 
was obtained in both studies; under conditions designed 
to arouse the need for unpredictability in others, 
inappropriate stimulus persons were liked better than 
appropriate ones.—Journal abstract. 

5001. Knutson, Jeanne N. (Ed). (Wright Inst, 
Berkeley, Calif.) Handbook of political psychology. San 
Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1973. xvi, 542 p. $25. 
— Presents a series of 16 papers representing the work of 
Psychologists, political scientists, sociologists, and an- 
thropologists in the area of political psychology. Topics 
covered include methodology (e.g. psychobiology), 
Psychological constructs (e.g., political attitudes), sociali- 
zation, leadership, and aggression. (55 p. ref.) 

5002. Kojder, Andzrej. (U. Warsaw, Poland) [Law as 
an instrument of change.] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 
1973, Vol. 2(49), 145-160.—Reviews the role of law in 
changing habitual behavior of people. The relationship 
between norms and legal sanctions, and how the latter 
can be used to prevent certain types of behavior from 
Occurring are discussed.—H. Kaczkowski. 

5003. Krivosheyev, Aleksandr S. [Izuchenie lichnosti 
Obvinyaemogo v protsesse rassledovaniya. (The study 
9f personality of the accused person in the process of 
Investigation.).] (Russ) Moscow, USSR: Yuridicheskaya 
Literatura, 1971. 78 р. 

p, 0%, Laine, Aira & Lehtinen, Ville. (U. Turku. 
inland) Attitudes toward mental illness and their 
relationship to social structure and mental hospital bed 
iilization in two Finnish rural communities. Social 
ш» 1973(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 117-123.—Investigated 
е attitudes toward mental illness of inhabitants of 2 
dae, communities belonging to the same mental health 
тз in Finland, using E. Durkheim and E. Allardt’s 
1 Cories of social structure. One community was primari- 
i adericultural (Community A) while the other was 

Ustrialized (Community T). A 20-item attitude scale 
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and a personal interview were completed by each of the 
188 respondents. The hypothesis that attitudes in 
Community A would be more negative than those in 
Community I was not supported. Men’s attitudes were 
significantly more positive than women’s in Community 
I and older men and younger women had significantly 
more favorable attitudes; however, when age was 
considered as a continuous variable, it was not correlated 
with attitudes. A positive association between education- 
al level and attitudes was found in both communities. It 
is concluded that attitudes should be considered as 
intervening variables and not as components in causal 
relationships. The attitude scale used is appended. 
(French & German abstracts)—Journal abstract. 

5005. Larsen, Knud S. (Oregon State U.) Power and 
the perception of the future. Social Behavior & Personal- 
ity, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 158-160.—Reports results of а 6- 
nation massive survey investigating the relationship 
between assessments of social power and peace agreem- 
ent, pessimism-optimism, and expectations of conflict in 
the future. A total of over 10,000 15-40 yr olds from 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, Poland, Spain, Sweden, and 
Yugoslavia responded to interviews lasting 2 hrs. Results 
show that (a) low social power was related to peace 
agreement, (b) Ss low in social power tended to be 
pessimistic about the future, and (c) Ss low in social 
power tended to expect more conflict between potential 
conflict groups.—Journal abstract. 

5006. Lott, Bernice E. (U. Rhode Island, University. 
Coll) Who wants the children?: Some relationships 
among attitudes toward children, parents, and the 
liberation of women. American Psychologist, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 28(7), 573-582.—Investigated the relationship be- 
tween attitudes toward child rearing, the quality of 
childhood experiences, and agreement with women’s 
liberation, A self-report measure of these variables was 
administered to 101 male and 117 female undergraduates 
and to 42 women in a continuing education program 
(CEWs). Results show that (a) CEWs had the most 
positive attitudes toward child rearing and males had the 
least itive; (b) no relationship was found between 
desire to have children and having a father who was 
home during most of childhood or a working mother; (с) 
Ss with positive attitudes toward children ranked child 
rearing as more creative and of more value to society and 
remembered more nuturant mothers and fathers; (d) 
males had the least favorable attitudes toward women's 
liberation, while CEWs had the most; (e) the most child- 
oriented men had more favorable attitudes toward 
women's liberation than males with , moderately ог 
unfavorable attitudes; and (f) proliberation women were 
less eager to have children, remembered less attention 
from their parents, and had more positive feelings 
toward mothers than fathers. (27 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

5007. Maloney, Michael P. & Ward, Michael P. (U. 
Southern California, Medical School) Ecology: Let's 
hear from the people: An objective scale for the 
measurement of ecological attitudes and knowledge. 
American Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 28(7), 583-586. 
— Reports the development of a 130-item scale measur- 
ing verbal and actual commitments to ecological issues, 
degree of emotionality toward these issues, and specific 
knowledge of facts relevant to ecology. Validity and 
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reliability were established by administering the scale to 
(a) 32 Sierra Club members, (b) 56 undergraduates, and 
(c) 40 noncollege adults. The corrected split-half reliabili- 
ty for the 4 subscales (Verbal and Actual Commitment, 
Affect, and Knowledge) was .91, .93, .92, and .89, 
respectively. Sierra Club members scored significantly 
higher on all subscales than undergraduate or noncollege 
Ss. Results suggest that most Ss had a relatively high 
level of verbal commitment and affect, with lower levels 
of actual commitment and knowledge. It is suggested 
that the average person appears to know very little about 
ecology.—L. Gorsey. 


..-5009. Müller-Oswald, Ursula; Ruppen, R.; Baumann, 
U. & Angst, J. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric Clinic, Switzer- 
land) [Personality aspects of drug abuse by 19-year-old 
males.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrank- 
heiten, 1973, Vol. 217(3), 207-222. —Used the Freiburger 
: Persónlichkeits-Inventar and a drug questionnaire to 


from autonomic disturb- 
ances and were more ill-humored, more irritated, less 
~ dominant, and less sociable than nonconsumers and light 
| Consumers. The marked differences between light con- 
Sumers and nonconsumers Suggest that Ss with some 
characteristics (extraversion, emotional, lability) аге 
more likely to. be persuaded to take drugs. In cases of 
heavy Consumption there seems to be a complex 
disp. d the personality pattern before drug 
aking and personality changes di 
ref.) —English аа оао 
5010. Nahas, Gabriel & Greenwood, Albert. 1 
U., Coll. of Physicians апа Surgeons) Каса te 
first report of the National Commission on Marihuana 
and Drug Abuse (1972). Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Арг), 
Vol. 3(4), 94-106.—Concurs with most of the data 
presented, but feels that some items of essential informa- 
tion have been omitted. Disagreement is expressed with 
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the report’s conclusion that marihuana is harmless, and 
its recommendations for major changes in federal and 
state laws regarding it. The chronic psychotoxic effects 
observed in heavy users, in a study made by the 
Commission, are emphasized. It is noted that the report 
omits an important research study describing the toxic 
effects of hashish, which according to the critique is 
being smuggled into the U.S. in increasing quantities. 
The statement in the report that marihuana is less 
dangerous than alcohol is termed a bogus issue, and the 
speculation that the passage from youth to adulthood 
may be. eased through sharing the marihuana experience 
with peers is termed a rationalization. In summary, it is 
stated that although statements within the report say that 
heavy use of marihuana may be harmful, the overall 
impression is that the drug is a mild intoxicant with little 
tisk, and the report will not serve its alleged purpose of 
discouraging use of the drug by young people.—J. Davis. 
5011. Pilisuk, Marc. (U. California, Berkeley) Fact 
and fiction in the utilization of social science knowl- 
edge. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(1), 123-132. 
—Argues against social scientists and their belief that 
existing social structures allow them to serve effectively 
as helping agents. Instead the existing structures are 
viewed as destructive to people. These abuses are 
described in a series of social institutions and an 
examination of accountability in psychology and re- 
evaluation of its role in society is suggested.—R. V. 
Heckel. Ч 
5012. Prasad, M. B. & Yousuf, S. M. (А. N. Sinha 
Inst. of Social Studies, Patna, India) Economic resources 
and attitudinal factors related to acceptance of agricul- 
tural innovation in a village of Bihar. Behaviorometric, 
1973, Vol. 3(1) 37-42.—Interviewed 107 heads of 
households about sociological, psychological, and eco- 
nomic aspects of life in a small Indian village. 86% of the 
Ss were from middle-level castes. The relationship 
between size of land holdings, attitudes toward religion 
and modernization, and adoption of innovation (e.g., use 
of fertilizers and agricultural tools) was also studied. 
Results support the hypothesis that economica ae 
(е.р., land holdings) are more influential than attitudinal 
variables (e.g., religiosity) in acceptance of innova Aa 
While land holdings and modernity were каше 
correlated (p < .01), religiosity was independent о 
innovation acceptance and economic resourcefulness. 
—L. Gorsey. id 
5013. Rowe, Susan J. & Rowe, Alan R. (Florida 
Atlantic U.) Complementary role relationships and level 
of income: A case for the American һошен 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 1-3.—Considers E 
questions raised by the "women's liberation" тоа 
concerning the kinds of behavior which are Е r 
appropriate for women and men. Data collected e 
102 women as part of a larger study of 2 contem a 
municipalities in Florida are presented. It appears t! i 
"perceived adequate income" is salient to the capas im i 
women to relate to the role of marital partner.—Aul 0 
abstract. Jes) 
5014. Siegel, Ronald К. (U. California, Los Ang d 
An ethologic search for self-administration of hallucir » 
gens. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Lou 
80), 373-393 —Ехатіпеѕ the traditional assump 
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that man is the only species which self-administers 
psychoactive drugs (e.g., the hallucinogens) in light of 
recent ethological, laboratory, anthropological, and 
sociological findings. Several examples of infrahuman 
organisms in natural environments self-administering 
hallucinogens by accident or on purpose are presented. 
The need for controlled studies to identify the biological, 
environmental, and pharmacological variables is discus- 
sed. Evidence for hallucinogen-induced changes in the 
social behavior of human and infrahuman populations is 
reviewed. It is concluded that the primary ethologic 
effect in all species is social isolation. (4 p. ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

5015. Singer, Benjamin D. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Mass society, mass media and the 
transformation of minority identity. British Journal of 
Sociology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 24(2), 140—150.—Synthesizes 
elements from traditional conceptions of communica- 
tions and asks whether contemporary mass media, 
particularly TV, might be a force for differentiation 
rather than homogenization, revolutionary change rather 
than conservatism, and creation of a new identity rather 
than production of an identity crisis. The development of 
black consciousness among American Negroes is used as 
an example of the influence toward cultural pluralism 
exerted by TV. The former identity of the Negro, largely 
bound to interpersonal relationships on a local level, has 
been weakened by a rise in distrust and fear of violence 
in the ghetto. Concurrent with the resulting turning 
inward is an increasing reliance on TV, both for 
information about the outside world, and for develop- 
ment of a "symbolic community" to replace the lost 
interpersonal community. The co-occurrence of these 2 
processes has contributed significantly to the heightened 
black consciousness. It is suggested that future develop- 
ments in mass communications may have similar effects 
on other interest groups.—K. G. Shaver. 

5016. Sinha, Durganand & Chaubey, Nageshwar P. (U. 
Allahabad, India) Achievement motive and rural eco- 
nomic development. International Journal of Psychology, 
1972, Vol. 7(4), 267-272.—Selected а total of 117 males 
from 3 age groups (10-15, 20-30, and 45+ yrs) from 2 
highly developed and 2 underdeveloped villages (match- 
ed for topography, population, climate, soil, and distance 
from city) of the Allahabad district of India. Ss 
completed the N. P. Chaubey Achievement Motive Scale 
for Rural People which consists of 11 paired statements 
Measuring individual achievement and failure orienta- 
tions. Ss from highly developed villages revealed relative- 
? higher mean achievement motive scores than those 
Tom underdeveloped villages (p = -00D. While not 
Басу significant, the younger Ss from highly 
уе villages had lower mean scores than the older 
dd à disturbing trend suggesting a slowing in the pace of 

velopment. In contrast, the younger generation of the 
ackward villages revealed stronger motivation to 
Achieve success than their elders. Results support the 
Validity of the assumption that а sustained rate of 
economic development is accompanied by high achiev- 
cud. motivation. (French summary) (16 ref )J—E. 
avin, 
5017, Sinha, L. N.; Kishore, б. S. & Singh, Т. (A. N. 
oll., Patna, India) Student unrest as evaluated by 
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teachers, guardians, and male and female college 
students. Behaviorometric, 
—Asked 173 male and 26 female college students, 24 
teachers, and 20 guardians to name 5 characteristics of 
disciplined and undisciplined students and 3 factors or 
agencies responsible for lack of discipline. 8 characteris- 
tics were mentioned by all groups, and responsible 
factors or agencies were noted to be guardians, family, 
society, teachers, educational system, and films. Sugges- 
tions for improvement included good teachers, good 
teacher incentives, improvement in academic institu- 
tions, and student representation in university govern- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

5018. Smith, Alexander B. & Niederhoffer, Arthur. 
(John Jay Coll. of Criminal Justice, City U. New York) 
The psychology of power: Hubris v. Chutzpa in the 
criminal court. Crime & Delinquency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
19(3), 406-413.— Discusses the suppositions under which 
the "game" of criminal justic is played (i.e., justice is 
blind,” “innocent until proven guilty,” and “courtroom 
procedure is an adversary system”). The traits of hubris 
and chutzpa (terms reflecting different forms of arrogan- 
ce) are applied to the characteristics of judges and 
attorneys. 

5019. Srole, Leo & Fischer, Anita K. (Columbia U., 
Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) The social epidemiology 
of smoking behavior 1953 and 1970: The Midtown 
Manhattan Study. Social Science & Medicine, 1973(May), 
Vol. 7(5), 341-358.—Presents a preliminary report on 
smoking changes between 1953-1970 in a subsample of 
300 male and 440 female participants in the Midtown 
Manhattan Study, a long-term epidemiological investiga- 
tion of mental health in a metropolis. Data are presented 
on the socioeconomic status, age, marital status, birth 
order, anomia, and mental health status of smokers and 
abstainers for the 2 survey years. Results indicate that 
during the 17-yr interval, abstention rate doubled for 
males and increased by 50% for females. Results suggest 
that smoking behavior may be related to complex social 
and psychological processes. (22 ref.)}—A. Olson. 7 

5020. Strimbu, Jerry L.; Schoenfeldt, Lyle F. & Sims, 
O. Suthern. (U. Georgia) Drug usage in college students 
as a function of racial classification and minority group 
status. Research in Higher Education, 1973, Vol. 1(3), 
263-272.—Investigated the reported drug usage of 
undergraduates at a large southeastern state university 
system. 18,254 whites, 1,955 blacks, 76 American 
Indians, 117 orientals, and 145 other minority group 
members responded to the 112-item questionnaire. Black 
Ss reported significantly lower use of alcohol, marihuan- 
a, stimulants, and hallucinogens when compared to white 
Ss. Significant differences were found between most 
racial groups on 5 other drug usage levels. American 
Indians reported having the most contact with drugs, - 
followed by those responding to the “other” racial 
classification category. The oriental and white groups 
reportedly used drugs to a much lesser degree. Blacks 
attending predominantly white universities reported 
slightly higher rates of drug usage than blacks attending 

redominantly black institutions —Journal abstract. 

5021. Tolor, Alexander. (Fairfield U,, Inst. for Human 
Development) Opinions about mental illness and politi- 
cal ideology. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
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Vol. 130(11), 1269-1272.—Examined the relationship 
- between attitudes toward mental illness and psychiatric 
patients on the one hand and reactions to the withdrawal 
of Senator Thomas Eagleton as a candidate for Vice- 
President on the other. 384 undergraduates were survey- 
ed with the Opinions about Mental Illness (OMI) scale 
and a specifically devised political ideology scale. 
Results indicate that OMI factor scores were substantial- 
ly related to political views —Journal abstract. 

5022. Vidyarthi, L. P. (Ranchi U., India) Causes and 
remedies of students unrest. Behaviorometric, 1972, Vol. 
2(2), 103-116.—Used a questionnaire to obtain the 
. opinions of 422 college students, 65 guardians, 59 
teachers, and 48 administrators and social workers 
= Concerning causes and possible remedies for students’ 

__ unrest. The sample consisted of both tribal and nontribal 
Ss. Analysis across groups indicates that economic 
difficulties, unemployment, exploitation by political 
leaders, faulty examination System, poor administration, 
and lack of amenities to spend leisure time were main 
causes of campus unrest. It is suggested that rectifying 
these problems and creating stronger student-teacher 
_ relationships would remedy student unrest.—Journal 
E. - abstract. 

Е 5023. Vujošević, Krsto; Marčetić, Vera; Nikić, 
. Stanislav & Vučetić, Dragiša. [The problem of drug 

. abuse in the army environment.] (Srcr) Vojnosanitetski 
Pregled, 1973(May), Vol. 30(3), 172-174.—Examined 58 
hospitalized soldiers (19-26 yrs old) of urban back- 
ground with drug addiction tendencies, Among those 
М examined, cases of emotional immaturity and deviations 

predominated while а smaller number showed milder 

forms of neurotic reactions. 68% used hashish or 
. marihuana and 38% LSD. Major reasons for early use of 
drugs were curiosity, snobism, and adolescent exhibition- 
ism. An increase in drug addiction in the Army was 
noted and its implications discussed, (English, French, & 

Russian summaries). (15 ref.)—S. Slak. 

5024. Wall, Geoffrey. (U. Kentucky) Public response 

to air pollution in South Yorkshire, England. Environ- 

— ment & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 5(2), 219-248.—Com- 
pared a survey of 40 residents in each of 3 areas of South 

Yorkshire, conducted in March 1972, with results of an 


5025. Whitehead, J. A. (Bevendean Hos, 


England) “Fitness to plead.” International Journal о) 


Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminolo; 1973, Vi 

1 Д ‚ Vol. 
1702), 129-133.— Discusses the English Posi motive that 
when a defendant is considered “unfit to plead,” he is 


”., Brighton, 


not tried but committed to a mental hospital; the 
question of fitness, however, is usually only raised when 
defendants plead “not guilty.” Problems with this 
practice and recommendations for its revision are 
considered. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) 
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5026. Black, Terry E. & Higbee, Kenneth L. (Brigham 
Young U.) Effects of power, threat, and sex on 
exploitation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 382-388.—Required 35 male and 
36 female undergraduates to participate in pairs in a 
non-zero-sum game against a simulated opponent of the 
same sex. Males exploited unconditionally cooperative 
opponents more when the opponents were powerful than 
when they were weak, supporting P. G. Swingle's (see 
PA, Vol. 45:2308) hypothesis that nonuse of available 
power invites exploitation. However, females exploited 
powerful opponents less than weak. In the threat 
conditions (when the opponent had a threat of retalia- 
tion) males exploited powerful opponents less than 
weak, while females decreased their exploitation of all 
opponents regardless of the opponents’ power. Differ- 
ences between competitiveness of males and females and 
between power and threat as sources of inequity are 
indicated.—Journal abstract. 

5027. Brehmer, Berndt & Garpebring, Staffan. Policy 
change in the “lens model" interpersonal conflict 
paradigm. Umea Psychological Reports, 1973, No. 70, 12 
p.—Conducted an experiment which compared (a) the 
amount of policy change for 8 undergraduates who were 
paired with a stooge who did not change his policy even 
though it was incorrect, with (b) the amount of change 
for Н Ss whose opponents changed their policies to 
reduce the inaccuracy of these policies. Results show that 
the amount of policy change was the same in both of 
these conditions, indicating that task adaptation was à 
more important goal to the Ss than conflict reduction in 
these experiments.—Journal abstract. 

5028. Brew, J. S. (Ministry of Defence, Surrey, 
England) An altruism parameter for Prisoner's Dilem- 
ma. Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1973(Jun), Vol. 170), 
351—367. —Айетріѕ to relate the player's behavior in а 
Prisoners Dilemma (PD) game to a loosely define 
psychological attitude of altruism. The game a 
transformed into a zero-sum game matrix that for eac! 
player reflects the strategic elements of the original p 
аз modified by the degree of altruism he may feel ARN 
his opponent. The transformation consists of adding to | 
player's payoffs those of his opponent multiplied by | 
factor designated as the player's "altruism parameter. a 
Sets of assumptions are considered in order to an 
predictions about the play of the game to ad as 
degrees of detail. Results of the analysis inc ut 
qualitative and quantitative measures of conflict er 
in a PD game, estimates of the distribution О “a 
altruism parameter among players, and р. 
predictions concerning the dynamics of play va 
interactive changes of altruism occur.—Journal abs is ГА 

5029. Cannon, John R. & Zigon, Frank J. (Pent ie 
vania State U.) Assessing interpersonal fu (3) 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. aled 
297.—2 experienced, high-level functioning raters г: Te 
the responses of 5 group discussion leaders to tory 
Interpersonal Response Inventory, a 13-item enc 
which asks for helpful responses to problem statem! С 
Response ratings correlated highly with ratings О 
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leaders’ actual responses in a live group discussion. 
—Journal summary. 

5030. Cohen, Elizabeth G. (Stanford U.) Modifying 
the effects of social structure. American Behavioral 
Scientist, 1973(Jul). Vol. 16(6), 861-879.—Starting with 
the theory of status characteristics and expectation 
states, experiments were made which were directed at 
black-white relations in school settings. The following 
approaches were used: (a) experiences were constructed 
that assigned high competence to black students, (b) 
classroom experiences were designed to develop unster- 
eotyped and highly differentiated views in the class 
members, and (c) the power and authority structure of 
the school as a whole was recorded to produce racial 
balance among the adults and pupils. (16 ref.)—J. J. 
Parnicky. 

5031. Elder, Glen Н. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
On linking social structure and personality. American 
Behavioral Scientist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(6), 785-800.—Re- 
views general issues in the formulation of theoretical 
linkages, with references to research literature and 
hypothetical examples. Implications of conceptual alter- 
natives for the study of social structure and personality 
are examined. (32 ref.)—J. J. Parnicky. 

5032. Gaebelein, Jacquelyn W. (U. North Carolina, 
Greensboro) Third-party instigation of aggression: An 
experimental approach. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 389-395.—Gave 40 
high- and 40 low-Machiavellian male undergraduates the 
Opportunity to instigate aggression by suggesting to a 
partner (confederate) which shock intensity ought to be 
delivered to an opponent during a competitive task. 
Results demonstrate that Ss instigated significantly less 
aggression when their partners were noncooperative 
(refused to set intense shocks) than when the partners 
Cooperated with Ss’ suggestions. Furthermore, the 
Instigations of Ss with cooperative partners became 
Significantly more aggressive across trial blocks as a 
function of the opponent’s increasing provocativeness, 
while the refusal of the noncooperative partner to aggress 
attenuated such increases. Instrumental reward signifi- 
cantly increased the aggressiveness of instigations, while 
Machiavellianism had no significant effects. Analyses of 
questionnaire responses and verbal behavior are repor- 
ted.—Journal abstract. 

5033. Golembiewski, Robert T. & Blumberg, Arthur 
‘ean (U. Georgia) Sensitivity training and the labora- 
ы approach: Readings about concepts and applica- 
ions. (2nd ed.). Itasca, Ш.: Е. E. Peacock, 1973. xi, 589 
р. $7.50. 

5034. Hare, A. Paul. (Haverford Coll, Center for 
Nonviolent Conflict Resolution) Theories of group 
s velopment and categories for interaction analysis. 
mall Group Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 43), 259-304. 
—Reviews and compares 10 theories of group develop- 
Ment and the categories for interaction analysis associa- 
ted with them. (46 ref.) 

j 5035. Kelvin, Peter. (University Coll. London, En- 
e) A social-psychological examination of privacy. 
yah Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Sep), 

ү, 12(3), 248-261.— Contends that privacy has been 
5 Most wholly neglected as an area of study and attempts 
© clarify some of the basic conceptual problems 
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associated with privacy which may have been partly 
responsible for inhibiting research. In particular, the 
relationship between privacy and social power and 
norms is examined. An approach to the measurement of 
privacy is suggested, and an attempt made at a tentative 
theoretical model for the study of privacy. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5036. Keyes, Ralph. (Center for Studies of the Person, 
Union Graduate School, La Jolla, Calif.) We, the lonely 
people: Searching for community. New York, N.Y.: 
Harper & Row, 1973. xii, 242 p. $6.95.—Discusses the 
modern dilemma of how life style affects the failing sense 
of community. The continual search for privacy, quiet, 
and convenience breeds loneliness and chokes off 
community. Losing, seeking, and rebuilding community 
are elaborated. 

5037. Kniveton, Bromley H. (U. Nottingham, En- 
gland) The effect of rehearsal delay on long-term 
imitation of filmed aggression. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 64(2), 259-265.—Investiga- 
ted the effect of rehearsal delay on long-term imitation 
of a film model in 32 62-77 mo old males. It was 
hypothesized that a delay in the opportunity to imitate a 
film model would result in a reduction of imitation, 
“flitting,” and range of activities during play in the 
stimulus situation. Groups of Ss played immediately 
after exposure to the film, after a delay of 1 day, or after 
1 wk. All groups were retested after 7 days, and again 
after 4-5 mo. The hypotheses were not supported; the 
film influenced behavior whatever the delay, but the 
general effect of the films on activity level was less 
marked during the 2nd session and increased after a few 
months interval. Analysis of the long-term effect of the 
film model indicates that retention of the film model’s 
behavior was not related to imitative behavior.—Journal 
abstract. 

5038. Mahrer, Alvin R. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) An emerging field of human relations. /nterper- 
sonal Development, 1971-1972, Vol. 2(2), 105-120.—Ba- 
sed on humanist commonalities and viewing the here- 
and-now experiencing human being as the primary 
datum, human relations may be viewed generically as 
seeking relief of suffering of individual, group, and social 
community. In this context, relationships between 
practice, theory, and research are examined. The 
potential applications of these approaches in community 
mental health, academic psychology, and doctoral 
education are elaborated. A school of human relations 
and a human relations center are proposed. (4 p. ref.) 
— Journal abstract. 

5039. Miller, G. H. & Pyke, S. W. (Y ork U., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Sex, matrix variations, and perceived 
personality effects in mixed-motive games. Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, 1973(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 335-349.—In- 
vestigated the effects of perceived personality of. the 
other player, player sex, and severity of conflict in а 
mixed-motive game. Ss were 38 male and 43 female 
undergraduates. Results show that males and females 
behaved similarly when given information about the 
other player but differently under conditions of uncer- 
tainty. Females given either personality set (dominant or 
abasing) expected more cooperative choices than males 
given this information, but females given no information 
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about the other player expected fewer cooperative 
choices than males given no information. These expecta- 
tions, however, were not reflected in the game-playing 
behavior; no differences in actual cooperative responses 
were found as a function of perceived personality of the 
other player. An attempt to increase cooperative choices 
part way through the game was successful in increasing 
expectations of cooperation but unsuccessful in changing 
game behavior. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5040. Moe, James D. (U. Wisconsin, Stevens Point) 
Listener judgments of status cues in speech: A 
replication апа extension. Speech Monographs, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 39(2), 144-147.—Studied the degree to 
which untrained listeners could correctly identify speak- 
er social status during stimulus-controlled vocal status 
cue situations. Operational definitions were established 
for 5 concepts: measured status, perceived status, 
perceived credibility, stimulus-controlled vocal status 
cues, and stimulus-uncontrolled vocal status cues. 4 

- hypotheses were tested: (a) Measured speaker status will 
_ be significantly related to perceived speaker status 
- during stimulus-controlled vocal status cue situations. (b) 

Measured speaker status will be significantly related to 
. perceived speaker status by listeners during stimulus- 
uncontrolled vocal status cue situations. (с) Measured 
_ Speaker status will be significantly related to perceived 
speaker credibility by listeners during stimulus-control- 
_ led vocal status cue situations. (d) Measured speaker 

Status will be significantly related to perceived credibility 
_ during stimulus-uncontrolled vocal status cue situations. 
- Results do not support the hypotheses.—C. Kokkinis. 

5041. Paulus, Paul; McCain, Garvin & Cox, Verne. (U. 
Texas, Arlington) A note on the use of prisons as 
environments for investigation of crowding. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 427-428. 
—Discusses considerations involved in studying the 
effects of crowding on humans. It is proposed that 

prisons provide an excellent setting for such research 

| Since they contain a variety of realistically crowded 

conditions. Moreover, the effects of spatial and social 
crowding are found to be separable in prisons.—Journal 
abstract. 

5042. Sheehan, Peter W. & Bowman, Lyndy. (U. 
Queensland, St. Lucia, Australia) Peer model and 
experimenter expectancies about appropriate response 

_ as determinants of behavior in the hypnotic setting. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 
112-123.—Conducted 2 studies with undergraduates 
(N = 180) to analyze the behavioral effects of the 
variables “peer model behavior” and the “E’s statement 
of his own expectancy” on the application of hypnosis. 
The 2 sources of social influence were established prior 
to induction of hypnosis. The sources were studied for 
their effects within the framework of a factorial design in 
which model and hypnotist expectancies about appro- 
priate hypnotic response were manipulated simulta- 
neously, in harmony and in Opposition to each other. 
Exp I established the accuracy of the expectancy 
manipulations. Exp II analyzed the consequent effects of 

such manipulations and predicted a Positive relationship 
between hypnotist-expectancy effect and Ss’ susceptibili- 
ty to hypnosis. As predicted, both variables effectively 
shaped Ss’ hypnotic response. The level of Susceptibility 
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of Ss to hypnosis was significantly related to the strength 
of influence of the hypnotist’s expressed expectancy, (20 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

5043. Shenken, L. 1. An application of ethology to 
aspects of human behaviour. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 46(2), 123-134.—Presents 
nonclinical examples of human group behavior encoun- 
tered by the author during his membership on 2 
committees. It is proposed that the group behavior could 
only be understood by using the ethological concept of 
dominance-subordination, aspects of which are discus- 
sed and compared with sociological studies. It is shown 
that psychoanalytic theory can be allied with the 
ethological concept to the mutual advantage of both 
disciplines and that the submissive factor of dominance- 
-subordination needs to be given more attention than 
has previously been the case. (24 ref.) —Journal summary. 

5044. Sheposh, J. P. & Gallo, P. S. (California State 
U. San Diego) Asymmetry of payoff structure and 
cooperative behavior in the Prisoner's Dilemma game. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1702), 
321-333.—Compared the effects of standard symmetric 
and asymmetric Prisoner's Dilemma games on choice 
behavior of 80 female undergraduates. The 2 types of 
games were crossed with 2 sets of payoff matrices 
producing 4 experimental conditions. It was predicted 
that Ss in the asymmetric condition would exhibit less 
cooperative behavior than Ss in the symmetric condition 
and that this effect would be due to the significantly 
lower amount of cooperation for Ss in the low potential 
reward condition. Predicted outcomes were supported. It 
is concluded that concern with relative outcomes and 
being surpassed by another, rather than maximization of 
one's own outcomes, was the primary motivating factor. 
—Journal abstract. A 

5045. Stang, David J. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Effect of interaction rate on ratings of leadership 
and liking. Journal of Personality & Social Руш 
1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 405-408.—Investigated the causa 
direction of the relationships between interaction rate 
and liking ratings received and between interaction n 
and leadership ratings received. A study was conducte 
with 30 female undergraduates in which interaction rate 
was manipulated, and then leadership and liking ratings 
were obtained. Leadership was found to be a monotonie 
increasing function of interaction rate, while liking S 
an inverted U-shaped function of interaction rate. ( 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

mi Stone, William F. (U. Maine) Patterns of 
conformity in couples varying in intimacy. Journal y 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 270) 
413-418.—Examined conforming behavior in the pes 
netic situation for 98 undergraduates in male-fem: 
dyads under 4 degrees of acquaintance: (a) strangers, c 
strangers who were told they would like one апо 
couples who had been dating for a short time, an К 
couples who had been dating for over a year or who SS 
engaged or married. Both men and women conforme i 
the partner's judgment except in the group of longe 
couples. All Ss were actually influenced by ! ; 
partners, however, as evidenced by behavior 1n 
subsequent alone session.—Journal abstract. 
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5047. Strauss, Harlan J. (U. Oregon) Revolutionary 
types: Russia in 1905. Journal of Conflict. Resolution, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 17(2), 297-316.—Discusses and presents 
a Q-factor analysis of the generality of leadership in the 
1905 Russian Revolution. 6 activity categories are 
identified as follows: rebel, striker, propagandist party 
organizer, upper-level politician, and intelligentsia. 

5048. Waag, Wayne L.; Tyler, Dolores M. & Halcomb, 
Charles G. (U.S. Naval Aerospace Medical Research 
Lab., Pensacola, Fla.) Experimenter effects in monito- 
ring performance. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 387-388.—Conducted an experi- 
ment in which 2 groups of 34 undergraduates monitored 
a visual display for 1 hr. For the experimental group, E 
was the instructor for an introductory laboratory course 
in which Ss were enrolled. For the control group, E was 
unknown. Experimental Ss detected significantly more 
signals and tended toward a fewer number of false 
alarms. Findings are discussed in terms of perceived 
social distance between E and S within the context of a 
superior-subordinate role model.—Journal abstract. 

5049. Waterhouse, M. J. & Waterhouse, H. B. (U. 
Reading, England) Primate ethology and human social 
behaviour. In R. P. Michael & J. Н. Crook (Eds.), 
Comparative ecology and behaviour of primates: Proceed- 
ings of a conference held at the Zoological Society, London, 
November 1971. London, England: Academic Press, 
1973. vii, 847 p. £12.— Discusses the use of ethological 
methods in studying human social interaction and 
reports a study of agonistic interactions in nursery school 
children. Types of associative behavior and group 
lormation in primates are compared with similar 
behaviors observed in human children. (27 ref.) 


Group Dynamics & Interpersonal Processes 


5050. Bebout, Jim & Gordon, B. (Talent in Interperso- 
nal Exploration Groups Project, Berkeley, Calif.) The 
use of encounter groups for interpersonal growth: 
Initial results of the TIE Project. Interpersonal Develop- 
ment, 1971-1972, Vol. 2(2), 91-104.—The Talent in 
Interpersonal Exploration Groups (TIE) project at 
Berkeley, California, seeks to assess comprehensively the 
Impact of encounter group experience on participants. 
The hypothesis that significant positive change in self- 
Perception and interpersonal relations is associated with 
Participation in encounter groups was tested. Ss were 
1333 self-paying volunteers from university and commu- 
nity populations. Groups were led by nonprofessional 
leaders selected and trained within the program. A test 
battery was administered before, during, and twice 
following the group program. While not all variables 
Were equally affected, significant positive change was 
indicated in important areas as hypothesized, including 
Self-satisfaction, inner direction, self-reliance, comfort 
with sexuality, reduction of inhibition, increase in 
Spontaneity, and self-actualization. A theoretical concept 
iS proposed to account for the effects of the encounter 
Soup process.—Journal abstract. 

J 5051. Berger, Alan S.; Simon, William & Gagnon, 
ohn Н. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ill.) Youth 
is Pornography in social context. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 279-308.—Used ques- 
tionnaire data from a study of 473 13-18 yr old urban, 
working-class adolescents and a study of 1,177 17 24 yr 
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old undergraduates to analyze the relationship between 
indicators of participation in conventional social net- 
works and exposure to sexually explicit media. In both 
studies, higher degrees of participation in social networks 
(e.g, friendships and dating patterns) were related to 
higher levels of exposure to a variety of sexually explicit 
media. Sexual behavior was also related to sexually 
explicit media and to social behavior patterns. The view 
that sexually explicit media (pornography) is a powerful 
behavior-shaping mechanism was not supported. Rather, 
pornography is seen as an element in a total picture of 
media consumption, and like other media is consumed in 
proportion to the social position of the consumer.—d. 
Olson. 

5052. Bernard, H. Russell & Killworth, Peter D. (West 
Virginia U.) On the social structure of an ocean-going 
research vessel and other important things. Social 
Science Research, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 145-184.—Exam- 
ines 2 essentially different problems of which the Ist is a 
description of the social structure and conflict aboard an 
oceanographic research vessel. This structure is descri- 
bed by ethnographic data and by a new numerical 
method, which is explained and discussed in detail. The 
2nd problem, more in the nature of a preliminary report, 
is one of general human groups. The properties of 
random and slightly nonrandom groups are discussed, 
using the above methods, with reference to the interac- 
tion of psychological and mathematical limitations on a 
person’s ability to comprehend fully a large, structured 
group.—Journal abstract. 

5053. Berzon, Betty; Pollard, F. T. & Mermin, D. 
Encountertapes for black/white groups: A new 
approach to race relations. Interpersonal Development, 
1971-1972, Vol. 2(2), 73-90.— Presents а method that 
employs audiotapes programed in accordance with 
concepts derived from encounter group theory, to 
develop improved relations among black and white 
persons in the U.S. The program consists of 5 14-hr 
sessions. Instructions for each session are presented on a 
set of prerecorded audiotapes. An essential prerequisite 
for the success of the group is that no more than У of the 
group be of the same race. Racial games, "bags," and 
"hang-ups" impeding sound interracial communication 
are discussed, and the nature of the program is illustrated 
by means of a verbatim tape transcript—Journal 
abstract. 

5054. Blurton-Jones, N. G. & Konner, M. J. (U. 
London, Inst. of Child Health, England) Sex differences 
in behaviour of London and Bushman children. In R. P. 
Michael & J. H. Crook (Eds.), Comparative ecology and 
behaviour of primates: Proceedings of a conference held at 
the Zoological Society, London, November 1971. London, 
England: Academic Press, 1973. vii, 847 P. £12.—Obser- 
ved types and frequencies of nonverbal interactions of 
2-6 yr old English and Bushman children either alone in 
a familiar place or with mothers or peers. Culturally 
variable sex differences included the possibly more 
educationally significant measures (e... activity, sustain- 
ed directed attention, preference of boys for playing with 
boys). (5% p ref. А 

AS sel William A. The influence of social 
structure and culture on human behavior in modern 
Japan. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Oct), 
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Vol. 157(4), 240-257.— Discusses the behavioral implica- 
tions of tradition, change, and modernity as they occur 
in any country and examines the particular characteristi- 
cs in Japan. Concepts of social structure and culture are 
defined and contrasted. 12 aspects of the Japanese 
personality (e.g., strong senses of communality, obliga- 
tion, deference, devotion to parents, and perseverance) 
found in the literature on the Japanese national 
character are considered. The effects of ecology, histori- 
cal trends (e.g., modernization, nationalism, and indus- 
trialization), and economic development on the social 
structure and family life are examined. It is suggested 
that modern social structure and historical culture are 
separate variables and have independent effects on 
behavior and psychological adjustment. (73 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5056. Crano, William D. & Cooper, Ralph E. (Michi- 
gan State U.) Examination of Newcomb's extension of 
structural balance theory. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 344-353.—Investiga- 
ted the validity of T. M. Newcomb's 1968 reformulation 
of F. Heider's structural balance theory. 3 studies 
employed the method of pair comparison, using a total 
of 300 undergraduate Ss. In Exp. I 28 pairs of 
hypothetical 3-person groups were compared along the 
dimensions of pleasantness and stability. Results are 
consistent with both of the competing theoretical 
orientations. In Exp. П, 2-person—l-object groups were 
compared, and the predictive superiority of Newcomb's 
revision was demonstrated. In Exp III competing 
explanations of this superiority were contrasted. A 2- 
stage process model of subjective reaction to positively 
balanced, nonbalanced, and positively imbalanced situa- 
tions is proposed on the basis of the results of these 
studies. Methodological and theoretical implications of 
this program of research are discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5057. Gibbard, Graham S. & Hartman, John J. (U. 
North Carolina) The oedipal paradigm in group develop- 
ment: A clinical and empirical study. Small Group 
Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 305-354.— Studied devel- 
opmental changes in 2 self-analytic groups with P. E. 
Slater's oedipal paradigm as a model. The groups, each 
with about 25 college student members of both sexes, 
met for 40 sessions of 50 min each. Trained scorers rated 
Broup actions from tape recordings using a scoring 
System based upon that of R. D. Mann. Statistical and 
clinical descriptions for each of 4 major group phases are 
provided. Member-leader and female-male interactions 
indicated that group development is simultaneously 
oedipal and pre-oedipal. (24 ref.) —G. К. Breed. 

5058. Hart, Roderick P. & Burks, Don M. (Purdue U.) 
Rhetorical sensitivity and social interaction. Speech 
Monographs, 1972(Sun), Vol. 39(2), 75-91.—Defines that 
type of rhetorical sensitivity felt to make effective social 

interaction possible. It is noted that the rhetorically 
sensitive person tries to accept role-taking as a part of the 
human condition. He avoids stylized verbal behavior and 
is willing to undergo the strain of adaptation. He also 
attempts to distinguish between all information and that 
acceptable for communication. It is concluded that such 


awareness is subject to inscrutable huma; i 
Social probabilities —C. Kokkinis. уа apt 
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5059. Hawes, Leonard C. (Ohio State U.) The effects 
of interviewer style on patterns of dyadic communica- 
tion. Speech Monographs, 1972(Jun), Vol. 39(2), 114-123, 
— Studied how different interviewer styles influence the 
communication process during an interview. The study 
focused around 4 questions: (a) What are the relation- 
ships between interviewer style and verbal behavior 
patterns which affect communication? (b) What are the 
relationships between interviewer style and verbal 
patterns coded during the interviews? (c) What are the 
relationships between interviewer style and interaction 
rate during the interviews? (d) To what extent does the 
passing of time influence the interviewing process? 16 
initial physician-patient interviews were studied, and 
simulated recall sessions followed each interview. Results 
support the following conclusions: (a) In nondirective 
interviews, over /; of the verbal patterns in each time 
interval facilitated subsequent communication. (b) In the 
moderately nondirective, moderately directive, and 
extremely directive interviews, over / of the verbal 
patterns maintained subsequent communication. Addi- 
tional findings also are discussed.—C. Kokkinis. 

5060. Huber, Peter B. (Duke U.) Death and society 
among the Anggor of New Guinea. Omega: Journal of 
Death & Dying, 1972(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 233-243.—Dis- 
cusses the relationship between Anggor representations 
of the natural phenomenon of death and representations 
of the autonomous village—a cultural phenomenon. The 
ideal solidarity of the Anggor village is defined largely 
through opposition to the hostile and dangerous outside 
world; this opposition is expressed in Anggor beliefs that 
death is caused by outsiders, by sorcery, and alienates 
the deceased from the moral community of the village. 
Relations between Anggor villages are characterized by à 
constant undercurrent of fear and hostility which is 
continually renewed by death. Within this context, death 
and violence are so defined that they are self-generating 
and sporadically escalate into disruptive large-scale 
episodes of intervillage aggression. Thus death, both as à 
doctrine and a fact of life, is a key feature of the Anggor 
system of intervillage relations.—Journal abstract. 

5061. Kendon, Adam & Ferber, Andrew. (Bronx State 
Hosp., N.Y.) A description of some human greetings. n 
R. P. Michael & J. H. Crook (Eds.), Comparative en 
and behaviour of primates: Proceedings of a confer E 
at the Zoological Society, London, November H 2, 
London, England: Academic Press, 1973. vii, 847 Pp: of 
—Describes the kind, frequency, and significance. 

Д т б ty, wedding 
greeting behavior observed at a birthday party, hich 
reception, and a Thanksgiving party. Factors M RA 
influence the nature and length of the greeting EV. d 
(e.g, sex, previous acquaintance, social status, 
Occasion) are considered. (26 ref.) Inst. 

5062. King, Ronald & Easthope, Gary. (U. Exeter cei 
of Education, England) Social class and frien No. 
choice in school. Research in Education, 1973(Мау), ү 
9, 16-24.—Administered a questionnaire abou! dens 
friend choices to 1,646 British secondary school stu! EA 
from 6 grammar, 5 comprehensive, and 7 ii E 
schools. Variables included social class (wor m ent 
middle class based on father’s occupation), acho ci: 
in school work, membership in a dormitory ande 57 
group, whether the friend was also a friend out of $ 
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and whether the respondent and friend lived close to 
each other or traveled to school together. It was found 
that social class did not appear to be an important factor 
in friendship choice; with the exception of 2 schools, the 
proportion of students having friends of the same class 
was a mathematical function of the social composition of 
the school. Results also show that students chose friends 
of the same age, sex, and learning group and were friends 
out of school. Dormitory assignment and school work 
performance were not significant factors. Results suggest 
that the school influences choice of friends only in the 
arrangement of groups having frequent interaction. (15 
ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

5063. McNeel, Steven P. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Training cooperation in the Prisoner's Dilemma. Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 
335-348.—Used the choices of 126 female undergra- 
duates in 2 types of mixed-motive game situations to 
select Ss who had predominantly own-gain and Ss who 
had predominantly relative-gain goals. On the basis of 
simple reward notions, it was predicted that the former 
but not the latter would change from competitive to 
cooperative responding in decomposed Prisoner's Dilem- 
ma game situations when interacting with a conditionally 
cooperative other. Corresponding yoked controls were 
not expected to become cooperative. The availability of 
social comparison with an outcome, which was smaller 
than the mutually cooperative outcome but larger than 
the mutually competitive outcome, was expected to lead 
own-gain Ss to more rapid learning of cooperation but 
not to affect the responses of corresponding yoked 
controls or of relative gain Ss. A 2 X Mi ORS. ae 
factorial design was used in which the factors were goal 
orientation (own gain vs relative gain), strategy of the 
other (conditionally cooperative vs yoked control), the 
availability vs unavailability of the social comparison, 
and trials. Results strongly support each of the expecta- 
tions, Results are discussed in terms of how the operation 
of the reward mechanism would be affected by the 
operation of some other social psychological processes. 
—Journal abstract. 

5064. Morsbach, Helmut. (Glasgow Us Scotland) 
Aspects of nonverbal communication in Japan. Journal 
y Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1570), 
62-277.—Discusses the role of nonverbal communica- 
tion in Japanese social interaction in terms of historical 
and cultural factors peculiar to Japan. The racial and 
cultural homogeneity of the Japanese nation and the 
influence of Zen Buddhism are considered. The Japanese 
бопса with silence and aloofness is viewed as à 

erivative of the authoritarian Tokugawa period 
(1603-1867). Social factors, including the emphasis 
placed on rank and hierarchy, intragroup solidarity, and 
mother-child relationships, are examined. 4 categories of 
дете communication (body motion, artifacts, €» 
ress, facial expressions, and proxemics) and how they 
аге interpreted in Japanese society are described. (28 
ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

А ROO Moscovici, Fela. (Brazilian School of Public 
Administration, Rio de Janeiro) A study of perceptions 
In sensitivity training in Brazil. Interpersonal Develop- 
ment, 1971-1972, Vol. 2(2), 130-136.—Investigated the 
Way in which sensitivity group trainees perceive both 
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their own role and that of the group-as-a-whole on 10 
work-emotionality dimensions. 64 30-69 yr olds compri- 
sed 3 natural training groups. Preference for own-role - 
perceptions as warm and friendly and work oriented, 
and group perceptions as work oriented, warm and 
friendly, and polite may, in part, reflect cultural 
expectations and stereotypes of the “good group mem- 
ber" and the “good group.” Ss’ evaluations characterize 
sensitivity training as high in freedom to express oneself 
and motivation to participate, in spite of low levels of 
fulfillment of expectancies and personal satisfaction, 
confirming aspects of sensitivity training theory. 
—Journal abstract. 

5066. Palmer, Sally E. (Family & Children's Services . 
of London & Middlesex County, Ontario, Canada) 
Reasons for marriage breakdown: A case study in 
southwestern Ontario (Canada). Journal of Comparative — 
Family Studies, 1971(Fal), Vol. 2(2), 251-262.—Analyzed [| 
the reasons for the marriage failures of 291 couples with i| 
children who initiated divorce proceedings during а 2/- ў 
yr period. Ап unreadiness for the responsibilities of 
marriage characterized the couples; social inexperience, — 
economic weakness, dependency on parents, high expec- | 
tations, low frustration tolerance, and rebellion appeared - 
to be specific reasons for failure. Other factors included — 
premarital pregnancy; sexual, educational, and econom-  - 
ic incompatability; ‘and antisocial or criminal behavior 
of the husband. Families who tended to have children 
quickly tended to break up quickly. It is suggested that 
couples who cannot manage financially and who have 
children to raise are likely to give up on their marriages. 
The majority of the couples seemed unable to make their 
marriages effective partnerships.—L. Gorsey. 

5067. Rosnow, Ralph L.; Goodstadt, Barry E.; Suls, 
Jerry M. & Gitter, A. George. (Temple U.) More on the 
social psychology of the experiment: When compliance 
turns to self-defense. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 331-343.— Conducted 
an experiment in which 59 volunteer and 64 nonvolun- 
teer female undergraduates, all of whom were made to 
experience some minimal evaluative apprehension, parti- 
cipated in a social influence experiment. Compliance 
with demand characteristics was designed to be percelv- 


ed as either serving the Ss’ own personal interests OT 
being incongruent with their desire to project а favorable 
image. Ss fended to respond in whatever direction 
favored a positive self-presentation. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, there was no strong evidence that nonvolunteers 
were any more motivated by ego defensive cues than 
volunteer Ss, though there was a hint of this possibility. 
Q5 ref.)—Journal abstract. у 

5068. Share, Lynda. Family communication in the 
crisis of a child's fatal illness: A literature review and 
analysis. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1972(Aug), 
Vol. 3(3), 187-201.—Examines family communication 
about the crisis of a dying child from 2 perspectives: (a) 
the protective approach in which the sick child is 
shielded from knowledge of his diagnosis and prognosis, 
and (b) the open approach which encourages provision 
of an environment in which the child is free to express 
himself and ask questions about his condition. The 
rationale for the protective and open approaches is 
discussed in terms of the sources of the child's anxiety, 
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his conception of death, and his observed behavioral 
response to the illness. (44 ref.) —Journal abstract. А 

5069. Stolte-Heiskanen, Berndt. Policy conflict, policy 
consistency, and interpersonal understanding. Umea 
Psychological Reports, 1973, No. 71, 10 p.—Several 
studies have shown that inconsistency in Ss' policies is a 
major reason for disagreement in policy conflict. An 
experiment was conducted universality 128 undergra- 
duates to test the hypothesis that lack of consistency 
makes it hard for Ss to causal each other's policies. 
Policy consistency was manipulated by varying the 
predictability systems the conflict task. Ss asked each 
other more questions about policy when their policies 
were less consistent, providing data which support of 
hypothesis. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5070. Straus, Murray A. (U. New Hampshire) Family 
organization and problem solving ability in relation to 
societal modernization. Journal of Comparative Family 

- Studies, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 70-83.—Considers the 
socialization and functional aspects of the family which 
hinder or contribute to societal modernization. It is 

- proposed that the kin group (a) inhibits modernization 
by the extent to which it is concerned with transmitting 
and enforcing a relatively fixed set of values and 
behaviors and (b) facilitates modernization by the extent 
to which it emphasizes situational problem solving. A 
taxonomy of 4 types of families in relation to moderniza- 
tion contribution is presented. Suggestions are made for 
Buiding the process of modernization so that it is 
minimally destructive to familistic and other human 
values. (59 ref.) —A. Olson. 

5071. Stryker, Sheldon. (Indiana U.) Symbolic inter- 
action theory: A review and some suggestions for 
comparative family research. Journal of Comparative 
Family Studies, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 17-32.— Discusses 
the propositions of symbolic interaction theory concer- 
ning socialization and personal and social organization. 
The use of the theory to formulate research hypotheses 
about family identity in terms of roles, power structures, 
commitment, and societal integration vs isolation is 
discussed. 

5072. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Freedom- 
control orientation and need for structure in group 
creativity. Sciences de l'Art, 1971, Vol. 8(1), 61-64. 
—Attempted to program a task through applications of 
A. Е, Osborn and S. J. Parnes's model of creative 
problem solving. 100 graduate students were divided into 
5-person groups on the basis of the pattern of their scores 
9n the Runner Studies of Attitude Patterns. They were 
tanked on “control” and “freedom” orientations. Results 
Support the hypothesis that Ss who had a control 
, enentation would express greater discomfort in creative 
Bui ae rohing and ask fora higher degree of structure 

with a fr i i 
ксы prc om orientation. (French summary) 
| 5073. Truax, Charles B.; Altmann. ittmer. 

- Joe. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) ue Mit nn 

_ function of personal adjustment > 

conditions offered by the and the facilitative 

C у Хагвеї person. Journal of 
“Aarne ie ean ub. Vo 1G), 319.322 

b 2 е Jourard Self-Disclosure. Questi B 

naire and the Relationship Questionnaire t. ae 

51 female undergraduates. Each $ was ee 
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his closest personal friend as the target person. Results 
indicate that, in general, there is a positive relationship 
between maladjustment and extent of self-disclosure, 
Further, men seem able to discriminate quite well among 
their closest friends so that when these friends provide 
high conditions, high self-disclosure is related to positive 
adjustment; but, when their closest friends provide low 
levels of empathy, warmth, and genuineness, then high 
self-disclosure is related to maladjustment. For females, 
however, there seems to be no particular relationship 
between self-disclosure and adjustment, i.e., differential 
for high уз low facilitative conditions among closest 
friends.—Journal summary. 

5074. Walker, Michael B. (U. Oxford, England) 
Caplow's theory of coalitions in the triad reconsidered. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 27(3), 409-412.—Reviews T. Caplow’s (see PA, Vol. 
31:6902) theory, and makes new predictions derived 
from his assumptions. In its modified form the theory 
predicts the relative likelihood of each 2-way coalition in 
a triad. The new predictions find strong support in the 
evidence available from previous studies. It is concluded 
that Ss seek coalitions based on their perceptions of their 
relative strengths rather than by a consideration of the 
comparative advantages of coalitions based on propor- 
tional gain or on considerations of pivotal power. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. h 

5075. Winch, Robert F. (Northwestern U.) Theorizing 
about the family. Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 3(1), 5-16.—Attempts to integrate the 
sociological theory of the family as a social system with 
structural and functional components, and the social- 
psychological theory of the family as a social group H 
interacting individuals. The structural and Tune 
elements of social-psychological exchange theory, whic 
focuses on the process by which incumbents of a position 
in a social system exert a lasting influence on incumbents 
elsewhere in the system, is discussed. (27 ref.)—A. o 

5076. Yakobson, S. G. & Shchur, V. G. (USS f 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, Research E al 
General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow) [Indivi бк 5 
differences in children in the performance o 
leadership function in teamwork.] (Russ) PER 
Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 92-103.—Stu 
leadership behavior types and their stability in a MEE 
situation among 2nd and 3rd graders. The situation | 
represented to the Ss as a preparation for presenta 
school play for which skill in handling certain UE Va 
necessary. Ss were divided into groups of 4. One ie 
randomly chosen as leader and asked to distribue i 
props (toys) among the group members. The ups 
varied in attractiveness and were distributed un ihe 
conditions determined by the degree of control оте i 
distribution exercised by the leader and the deg ihe 
feedback from and interaction with members gente 
group. The results (rank-order correlation ood 
between several rating measures) indicate consi е able 
individual differences in behavior as well as сы KA 
stability in the same individual from one experim' 
situation to another. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 
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5077. Baker, Frank & Isaacs, Cecil D. (Harvard Ur 
Medical School, Boston) Attitudes of community 
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givers toward drug users. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 243-252.—Administered a 
34-item attitude questionnaire about drugs to 103 nurses, 
98 law students, and 52 members of a police drug squad. 
Factor analysis revealed 6 factors accounting for 22 of 
the 34 items: Moral Blame, Causal Etiology, Harm- 
fulness, Social Class, Rejection, and Sickness. In general, 
nurses had the most positive and liberal attitudes toward 
drug users, while law students saw the least degree of 
harm in drug use, Policemen had relatively open and 
liberal attitudes and were prone to give more social 
explanations for the causes of drug abuse. Nurses gave 
less credence to the view that drug use is a lower-class 
phenomenon than law students or plicemen. All 3 groups 
tended to view drug addiction as a physical and mental 
illness and avoided attitudes of rejection toward drug 
users.—Journal summary. 

5078. Benton, Alan A. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Reactions to demands to win from an opposite sex 
opponent. Journal of Personality, 1973(Sep), Vol. 41(3), 
430-442. Studied the reactions of 278 college males and 
females to 3 programed bargaining schedules which 
differed in terms of extremity of initial offer and rate of 
concession within the context of a mixed-motive rela- 
tionship in which the only communication permitted was 
the exchange of varying allocation demands. In all cases 
the demands appeared to come from a person of the 
opposite sex. Results indicate that the females less often 
than the males made initial offers that were most 
favorable to themselves and this difference was main- 
tained throughout the bargaining. Females also more 
frequently made final offers which provided their male 
орропепіѕ with the larger share of the money. The 
various schedules seemed to have made relatively little 
difference to both the male and female Ss who reported 
before the interaction that they expected to win. 
—Journal summary. 

5079. Bhagwat, Shailaja & Varma, V. C. Superstitions 
and communication. Scientia Paedagogica Experimen- 
talis, 1973, Vol. 10(1), 5-21. — Studied. the effect 
of logical communication on superstitious atti- 
tudes in relation to intelligence level, socioeconomic 
status, and sex. An attempt was made to change the 
superstitious attitudes of Indian high school students 
(n = 180) from favorable to unfavorable. A direct 
relationship was found between effectiveness of logical 
communication and S's intelligence level. No sex 
differences were noted, and with Ss of average intellec- 
tual abilities no socioeconomic-status differences were 
found. It is concluded that intelligence and socioeco- 
nomic status are independent factors in relation to the 
effect of logical communication, especially in extreme 
groups. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

5080. Biggs, Donald A. & Barnhart, William J. (U. 
Minnesota) Urban citizens and a university after а 
Serious campus disturbance. Research in Higher Educa- 
tion, 1973, Vol. 1(3), 273-286.—Investigated attitudes of 
282 19-81 yr old urban citizens toward campus dissent, 
the legitimacy of a campus disturbance, and their 
Satisfaction with a university after a serious disturbance. 
Demographic data were obtained from all respondents. 
Ss completed 6 attitude measures including Srole's 
Anomie Scale and a measure of knowledge about 
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university policies. Results show that (a) Ss’ beliefs about 
the university were related to their satisfaction with it; 
(b) younger, more educated Ss, those with more . 
university-related experiences, and those with positive — 
attitudes toward campus freedom of expression had — 
more positive attitudes toward campus dissent; (c) most _ 
Ss did not consider campus disturbances to be a 
legitimate form of social protest; and (d) Ss with more 
positive attitudes toward campus dissent and those who 
did not believe that subversive activities were being 
conducted at the university were more likely to view the 
disturbance as a legitimate form of social protest. 
—Journal abstract. 

5081. Biles, David & McCoy, Brian F. (U. Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia) Police attitudes to deviance in _ 
Victoria. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Sociology, — 
1973(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 67-70.—Administered a question- 
naire dealing with punishment and correction, and 
sexual behavior to policemen (n = 143) and a compari- 
son group of white collar workers, professionals, and 
housewives (л = 134). On all of 8 relevant items, 

licemen were significantly more punitive and were - 
more likely to express faith in the traditional application 
of law as a means of controlling deviant human . 
behavior. On 5 of 6 relevant items, policemen were 
significantly more conservative in attitudes about sexual 
behavior. Differing attitudes of police and members of 
the community and the consequent potential for conflict 
are discussed.—R. W. Brislin. 

5082. Blumstein, Philip W. (U. Washington) Subjec- 
tive probability and normative evaluations. Social 
Forces, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), 98-107.—Separate groups 
of about 55 Ss rated the moral worth of a variety of (a) 
actors, (b) acts, (c) acts performed by actors, and (d) the 
likelihood of such actor/act combinations. The data 
support the hypothesis that а *good" person behaving 
immorally will be more negatively evaluated than à 
similarly behaving "bad" person. It is suggested that 
subjective probability is positively related to the moral 
evaluation of an actor/act combination. (24 ref.)—5. 
Blackman. 

5083. Borus, Jonathan F.; Fiman, Byron G.; Stanton, 
M. Duncan & Dowd, Albert F. (Erich Lindemann Mental 
Health Center, Boston, Mass.) The Racial Perceptions 
Inventory. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 29(2), 270-275.— Describes the Racial Perceptions 
Inventory (RPI), а 66-statement instrument measuring 
racial attitudes and perceptions, designed to assess the 
racial climate of military posts. Responses of 1,385 
soldiers at 3 army posts were used in the development 
and validation of 3 scales dealing with different aspects 
of race relations in the military: Attitudes Toward 
Integration (ATD, Perceptions of Racial Discrimination 
(PRD), and Blacklash Feelings (BF). Racial perceptions 
tapped by the PRD and BF scales were highly associated 
with the race of the perceiver, but surprisingly few other 
demographic variables were substantially associated with 

ceptions of everyday military life. ATI scores showed 
little cross-racial difference but were linked to premilitar- 
y contact with other races and career commitment to the 
military. Uses of the RPI in intervention planning and 
evaluation are suggested.—Journal abstract. 
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5084. Brandeis, Harry N. (Temple U.) The psychology 
of scatological privacy. Journal of Biological Psychology, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 30-35.—Examined the seating 
preferences of 82 male and 55 female students in the 

—— toilets of 2 university dormitories. Observations were 
made at various times of day over a 5-day experimental 
period. A random sample of 50 male Ss, who were not 
= Observed, also indicated on a chart their toilet prefer- 
_ ences. Results support the hypothesis that toilet seats are 

-selected by a nonrandom process for maximum privacy. 
Results from the random sample did not differ signifi- 
. cantly from those of Ss actually observed. Findings are 

discussed in terms of the psychological aspects of 
. personal space and privacy. Implications for lavatory 

. design in architecture are noted.—S. Knapp. 
5085. Cline, Victor B.; Croft, Roger G. & Courrier, 
Steven. (U. Utah) Desensitization of children to televi- 
Sion violence. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 360-365.—Exposed a total of 121 
5-14 yr old boys with histories of high and low exposure 
to TV (and the violence therein) to a moderately violent 
film. Measures of autonomic response (skin conductance 
and blood volume pulse amplitude) were taken before 
and during their exposure to the violent film. Over both 
measures and in another replicated study, the high TV 
| exposure Ss were significantly less aroused autonomical- 
_ ly. This suggests a limited but still definite and 
. measurable desensitization to filmed violence. Since the 
Ss had had either no exposure or no recent exposure to 
the particular film, results suggest the possibility of a 
izing effect for the desensitization that occurred. 

- Q5 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1 5086. Cope, Frances & Richardson, Don. (Auburn U., 
Graduate School) The effects of reassuring recommen- 
dations in a fear-arousing speech. Speech Monographs, 
1972(Jun) Vol. 39(2), 148—150.—278 undergraduate 
speech students were divided into 2 groups: the “R” 
group (reassuring recommendation) and the “NR” group 
(no recommendation). Standard 1 tests were applied for 
retention of information, shift-of-opinion, and amount of 
_ Worry and concern. Data were subjected to analysis of 

variance. Results indicate that: (a) Absence of a 
recommendation does not influence memory. (b) An R 
. Speech yields greater shift-of-opinion than does an NR 
| Speech. (с) An R speech yields higher speaker evalua- 
tions than does an NR speech.— C. Kokkinis. 

5087. Солу, Paul C. (California State U., Fullerton) 
Effects of density, activity, and personality on environ- 
mental preferences. Journal of Research in Personality, 
_1973(Jun), Vol. 7(1), 45-60.—Obtained measurements of 
Space (between S and 


ce, number of people 
9f people who shared the 
1 undergraduate Ss. Results Support the iction that the 


k: type of activity is an important determinant of whether a 
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high or low density setting is preferred. Evidence was 
also found that a mediator between activity type and 
density preference is whether the presence of other 
people facilitates or inhibits individual goals. No 
difference was found in space measures from a male or 
female E. Close standing Ss preferred a high density 
setting, while far standing Ss preferred a low density one. 
House density was the only biographical variable to 
correlate significantly with personal space: the greater 
the number of rooms per person, the farther the personal 
space. Self-esteem, dominance, and social avoidance and 
distress all correlated significantly with personal space. 
Greater desire for change was correlated with less 
personal space. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5088. Curran, James P. (Purdue U.) Correlates of 
physical attractiveness and interpersonal attraction in 
the dating situation. Social Behavior & Personality, 1973, 
Vol. 1(2), 153-157.—Recruited 150 college students by 
means of an advertisement for a computer-dating 
service. Relationships between judges' ratings, self-per- 
ceptions, and date's perceptions of physical attracti- 
veness were compared with interpersonal attraction in 
the dating situation. Agreement between the various 
indicators of physical attractiveness was lower for males 
than for females. The most significant predictor of 
interpersonal attraction. was the date's rating of the 
partner's physical attractiveness.—Journal abstract. 

5089. de Montpellier, Gérard & Nuttin, Joseph R. (U. 
Louvain, Belgium) A note on “‘Michotte’s experimental 
methods" and ‘‘Michotte’s ideas." British prs of 
Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 64(2), 287-289.—A colleag- 
фа faved as ы S in A. Michotte's (see PA, Vol. 
38:5029) experiment on the perception of causality 
replies to criticisms of Michotte's methodology made by 
R. B. Joynson in 1971 and by D. G. Boyle in 1972. 

5090. Éiser, J. Richard. (U. Bristol, England) Judgem- 
ent of attitude statements as a function of judges 
attitudes and the judgemental dimension. British Jour- 
nal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 12(3), 
231-240.—Required 71 undergraduates to rate 30 sta- 
tements concerning drug use on each of 5 Thurstone- 
type scales. On 2 of these scales the pro-drug extreme 
was labeled by a term with relatively negative be 
connotations, and on the other 3 scales by a term Wi 
relatively positive value connotations. Results SUP 
the hypothesis that judges would tend to show P 
relatively high degree of polarization in their аш 
along scales where their own position lay closer is i 
Positively valued end of the scale, and a relatively a 
degree of polarization along scales where their 0 з 
position lay closer to the negative end. These dier 
were independent of a tendency for some Ss, paw 
of their own attitude, to give more extreme ratings Ў 
Other Ss on all 5 scales. (17 ref.)—Journal. adi 

5091. Eiser, J. Richard; Aiyeola, Carl N.; Bailey, So 
M. & Gaskell, Elaine J. (U. Bristol, England) Attril pr 
tions of intention to a simulated partner in a mixe% 
motive game. British Journal of Social & С 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 12(3), 241-247.— Examine 
the extent to which the intentions which a S will attri E 
lo his partner in a particular type of bargaining PNG 
may be affected by the S's own outcomes, the ud 
incurred by the partner, and the S's own intentions. n 
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experiment with 54 male undergraduates, it was found 
that a simulated partner whose apparent behavior 
produced favorable outcomes for the S tended to be seen 
as more cooperative than one whose behavior produced 
unfavorable outcomes, unless his behavior appeared to 
be purely determined by his own system of costs. Also, 
Ss who attributed to their partner intentions similar to 
their own tended to be more competitive than those who 
attributed dissimilar intentions, when their own out- 
comes were unfavorably affected but not when they were 
favorably affected.—Journal abstract. ` 

5092. Evans, Gary W. & Howard, Roger B. (U. 
Massachusetts) Personal space. Psychological Bulletin, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 80(4), 334-344.—Reviews major findings 
of personal-space research in clinical psychology, perso- 
nality, demographic studies (including sex, age, cross- 
cultural studies), and studies of the effects of familiarity 
and affinity. The substantial lack of consistent findings 
in the literature is attributed to the lack of experimental 
controls in most of the personal-space research. It is 
suggested that researchers explore personal space using 
multivariate techniques. In addition to a brief exposition 
of theoretical developments, a theory is presented which 
suggests that personal space is a functional, mediating, 
cognitive construct which allows the human organism to 
operate at acceptable stress levels and aids in the control 
of intraspecies aggression. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

„5093. Gertler, R.; Ferneau, E. & Raynes, A. (Boston 
City Hosp. Psychiatric Service, In-Patient Services, 
Mass.) Attitudes toward death and dying on a drug 
addiction unit. /nternational Journal of the Addictions, 
1973, Vol. 8(2), 265-272.—Administered a “social 
concerns subscale" concerning attitudes toward death 
and dying to 21 18-36 yr old heroin addicts, 20 staff 
members on a drug detoxification unit and 20 psychiatric 
Patients matched for age. Drug addicts had similar 
attitudes when compared with psychiatric patients; both, 
however, tended to. deny feelings about death more than 
the staff members. Drug addicts expressed a wish for 
death significantly more often than the other 2 groups 
(p « .025). Interpretations of these attitudes and implica- 
lions for treatment of drug addicts are discussed. 
—Journal summary. 

5094. Gitter, A. George & Epstein, Rhea. Gilding: 
Social role and sex differences. CRC Report, 1971(Dec), 
No. 60, 75 p.—Conducted 3 studies to determine the 
influence of (a) communicator's social role, (b) perceiv- 
t's sex, (c) perceiver’s occupational orientation, and (d) 
Perceiver's personality characteristics on the perception 
9f gilding (i.e., communicative behavior intended by the 
Communicator to falsify what he actually believes to be 
true). Studies 1 and 2 used 120 male and 95 female 
undergraduates, respectively, selected by occupational 
goals (Study 1) and father's occupation (e.g, business- 
Шап vs nonbusinessman). Study 3 involved an analysis 
of combined male and female data (n = 120 male and 

female Ss). A Gild Spectrum Questionnaire was 
developed to measure the amount of gild attribute to 
Various targets (e.g., salesman about product, parents to 
You, U.S, leaders to USSR, and you to others). Overall 
Tesults show that gilding is (a) perceived in all facets of 
everyday life, (b) ascribed to all targets, and (c) varied 
With the target’s role. Occupational orientation and sex 
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of perceiver did not influence magnitude of ascribed gild. 
Personality variables (e.g., polarization and authoritar- 
ianism) did not affect the perception of gild uniformly. 
(27 ref.)—L. Gorsey. Sy 

5095. Gitter, A. George & Franklin, Saul L. Quality _ 
ratings of 16 aspects of life. CRC Report, 1971(Oct), — 
No. 58, 103 p.—Administered questionnaires to 102 | 
undergraduates to investigate subjective perceptions of 
the “quality of life.” Relationships between ratings of the 
quality of 16 aspects of life, 5 levels of “ego distance,” 
and selected attitudinal and demographic variables were 
analyzed. Results of both univariate and multivariate 
analyses and their implications are discussed_—Journal 
abstract, 

5096. Gormly, John. (Rutgers State U.) The influ- 
ences of normative information on human judgmental 
processes. Bulletin of the  Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6-A), 414-416.—Exposed 97 undergra- 
duates to bogus information of how others rated 
politicians for the required intelligence and social 
usefulness of the profession. 4 dependent measures were 
investigated: conformity toward the bogus information, 
attitude change, restructuring the meaning of the 
situation, and awareness of the deception manipulations. 
Effectiveness of peer-group sources for influencing 
judgments in college students was demonstrated. Data 
indicate substantial attitude change and no significant 
restructuring of the situation. The pattern of findings 
supports a cognitive-anchoring interpretation for the 
influence of normative information on judgmental 
processes. There was no indication that any 5 was 
suspicious of the methods employed.—Journal abstract. 

5097. Haan, Norma & Livson, Norman. (U. California, 
Inst. of Human Development, Berkeley) Sex differences 
in the eyes of expert personality assessors: Blind spots? 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(5), 
486-492.—Reports sex differences in rating perform- 
ances with the 100-item California Q Sort for 10 men and 
13 women psychologists who were variously paired to 
assess the adult personalities of the same 48 male and 50 
female Ss. Women judges ascribed more favorable 
characteristics to females than did men, while men 
judges were generally more unfavorable in their judg- 
ments of both men and women. Other qualitative 
differences, perhaps related to stereotypic sex-role 
perceptions, are discussed. The absence of empirical data 
on sex differences to expert judgment is noted, and the 
need for control of this factor in future assessment 
studies is indicated.—Journal abstract. 

5098. Harth, Robert. (U. Missouri) Attitudes and 
mental retardation: Review of the literature. Training 
School Bulletin, 1973(Feb), Vol. 69(4), 150-164.—Re- 
views recent literature on the attitudes of various 
population groups toward mental retardation and on 
attitude change research. (45 ref.) 

5099. Hylton, Cal & Lashbrook, William B. (San Jose 
State Coll.) Apathetic and neutral audiences: А comput- 
er simulation and validation. Speech Monographs, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 39(2), 105-113.— Studied the issues of 
salience and/or the interaction between attitude and 
salience which might serve as a discriminator between 
neutrality and apathy. A computer program was develo- 
ped and modified by data gathered in the field. Ss were 
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college students selected from a cross-section of the 
college population and administered а questionnaire. 
The pr: produced findings in 3 major categories: 
(a) a check of the isomorphism of the computer model 
and the data provided by the measuring instruments, (b) 
an audience adaptation analysis of the message, and (c) 
the generation of hypotheses stemming from the compar- 
ison of the model and its adaptation analysis. Although 
both the predictions of the model receive support from 
~ the behavioral data, some reservations are expressed. 
—С. Kokkinis. 

5100. Jackson, Maurice. (U. California, Riverside) 
The black experience with death: A brief analysis 
| through black writings. Omega: Journal of Death & 
Dying, 1972(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 203-209. 
re 5101. Lamberth, John; Gouaux, Charles & Padd, 
- Wayne. (U. Oklahoma) The affective eliciting and 
| reducing properties of attraction stimuli. Social Beha- 
vior & Personality, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 93-107.—Describes 3 
experiments in which undergraduates (№ = 382) (a) 
- Completed attitude and affect scales, (b) were exposed or 
| not exposed to a stranger with similar or dissimilar 

attitudes, and (c) completed posttest stranger-evaluation 
апа affect scales. In Exp I dissimilar attitudes elicited 
negative effect (as measured by the semantic differen- 
tial), while the evaluation of the stranger holding those 
attitudes reduced affect. Similar attitudes did not elicit 
_ positive affect. Affect was not reliably altered by similar 
_ or dissimilar attitudes when the affect was measured by 
the Multiple Affect Adjective Check List or the Social 
Avoidance and Distress scale. In Exp II it was tentatively 
- concluded that the simultaneous use of more than 1 
measure of affect can influence scores of all affective 
measures used. The inconsistency in results in Exp I was 
attributed to the use of multiple affect measures in 
certain groups. In Exp III a more powerful stimulus was 
introduced in an attempt to elicit positive effect. As in 
Exp I, negative stimuli elicited negative affect and, as 
predicted, positive evaluations elicited positive affect. 
Evaluation of the person who had delivered the affect 
eliciting personal evaluations effectively reduced that 
affect. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

5102. Langston, Robert D. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Houston, Tex.) Sex guilt and sex behavior in college 
students. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 31(5), 467-472_—Administered the Mosher Forced 
Choice Sex Guilt Scale, the Bentler Heterosexual 
Behavior Assessment Scale, and a background informa- 
tion form to 76 male and 116 female undergraduates. Sex 
guilt and sex behavior were found to be inversely related. 
Sex guilt was positively related to religious activity, while 
Sex behavior and religious activity were negatively 
Telated. Although females reported a higher level of sex 
Built than males, both sexes reported equal involvement 


ха 5 reading fewer “obscene- 
Pornographic” books. No Significant relationship be- 


found for males 001 
5103. Leon, anc Oden, 
H. (U. i 
a Diego) Func’ 
measurement of social values. Journal E Раста 
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Social Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 301-310.—Ap- 
plied integration theory to moral judgments of groups. 16 
high school and college students judged badness of 
groups of criminals, each of whom was guilty of 1 
offense. The data support the averaging hypothesis of 
information integration, with much greater weighting of 
the more serious offenses. A subgroup of Ss carried this 
tendency to an extreme, basing their judgment on the 
most serious offense and ignoring the lesser offenses in 
the group. Functional measurement procedure was used 
to scale the offenses. Results are comparable to C. H. 
Coombs's (see PA, Vol. 41:8796) version of L. L. 
Thurstone's 1927 paired-comparison scales of the same 
stimuli, though some nonlinearity appeared at the 
extremes, possibly a result of bias in the paired 
comparison choice data. Advantages of functional scales 
for group processes are discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5104. Libby, Roger W. & Carlson, John E. (Washing- 
ton State U.) A theoretical framework for premarital 
sexual decisions in the dyad. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 365-378.— Presents а, 
theoretical framework and model designed to explain 
and predict decisions about premarital intercourse. 
Decision-making is viewed within an exchange frame- 
work. Throughout the exchange process, variations in 
socialization, definitions of the situation, perceptions of 
group vs individual profits, and variations in the values 
of the participants are related to decisions made. 
Consensual and accommodative decisions to have or not 
to have premarital intercourse are explored. Suggestions 
are made for utilizing the framework to generate 
hypotheses and to develop the theory further. (38 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5105. Liotti, G.; Guidano, V. Е. & Pancheri, Р. (U. 
Rome, Inst: of Psychiatry, Italy) [Semantic differential 
analysis of stimuli relating to the concept of doctor.] 
(Ital) Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia € Psichiatria, 
197 (Sep), Vol. 32(5), 427-433.—Found that the сои 
of "Father" was constantly rated as being more similar 
to "Doctor" than other concepts (e.g. "Teacher, 
“Friend,” “Mother,” and “Ideal Self"). This finding 
raises some questions about the notion of transference. 
—L. L'Abate. 

5106. Lynch, Steve; Watts, William A.; Galloway, 
Charles & Tryp Spyros. (U. California, 
Davis) Appropriateness of anxiety and drive for REL 
tion. Journal of Research in Personality, 1973(Jun), Me 
7(D, 71-77.—Hypothesized that when anxiety on 
perceived to be appropriate, Ss would affiliate Ex 
greater extent than when it was perceived as Шар E 
priate. Anxiety was induced in 12 firstborn or ho er 
and 12 later-born male undergraduates by the ба Er cid 
injection of a harmless drug. Perceived appropria! 6 a 
of the induced anxiety was manipulated by E's eee у 
tion that anxiety over an injection was either P 5. 
natural (appropriate condition) or to be found oi Js 
rather nervous and effeminate men Snap List 
condition). The Multiple Affect Adjective Check Ré 
was administered immediately before “injection. ssful 
sults indicate that the anxiety induction was am С 
and support the hypothesis (p < .05). Birth ues nat 
related to anxiety оп 1 of 2 measures, but w4 
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implicated in the determination of the affiliative tenden- 
cy.—Journal abstract. 

5107. Marks, Edmond. (Pennsylvania State U., Insti- 
tutional Studies) Structural properties of perceived 
power relations in an educational setting. Research in 
Higher Education, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 23-34.—Analyzed 232 
undergraduates’ perceptions of the social power of 12 
representative figures on the college campus using L. R. 
Tucker and S. Messick's (see PA, Vol. 38:4865) indivi- 
dual differences model for multidimensional scaling. The 
Power Comparisons and Power Attribution Inventories 
and Rotters Internal-External Control Scale were 
administered to all Ss. The power judgments of 4 real 
individuals. who spanned the 4-dimensional space of 
individuals were scaled. These perceptual spaces were 
then interpreted in terms of the other variables studied. 
Of the 4 spaces examined, all contained a component 
which reflected the judged overall power of the figures. 
For 2 of the spaces in which Ss were also highly external 
in their locus of control beliefs, overall power was the 
only reliable dimension. The remaining 2 spaces were 
more complex and contained dimensions reflecting in 1 
case, expertise, and in the other, propinquity, as bases of 
social influence. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5108. Midlarsky, Elizabeth & Midlarsky, Manus. (U. 
Denver) Some determinants of aiding under experimen- 
tally-induced stress. Journal of Personality, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 41(3), 305-327.—Assessed the effect of task-related 
competence, the costs of aiding, and status ascribed to 
participants by the E. 64 male undergraduates were 
assigned to a task during which they manipulated 
metallic items, each of which delivered an electric shock. 
When the S completed his own work he could help his 
experimental partner—the E’s collaborator—if he wish- 
ed. The operational definition of helping was the 
proportion of electrically-charged items manipulated by 
the S for his partner. Results indicate that all 3 
experimental variables were significantly related to 
altruistic behavior. (24 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5109. Mullen, Patricia; Reynolds, Richard; Cignetti, 
Paul & Dornan, David. (American Public Health Assn., 
San Francisco, Calif.) A vasectomy education program: 
Implications from survey data. Family Coordinator, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 22(3), 331-338.—Surveyed 387 men and 
Women in Hayward, California, on attitudes toward 
Vasectomy to determine the best approaches for an 
educational program. Community awareness proved 
high and attitudes to the procedure were favorable. 
Applications to future education included asking men 
Who underwent the procedure to speak to their peers, 
making certain women had accurate information about 
Vasectomy, working through physicians and health 
Personnel already involved in the community, and 
Involving community members themselves wherever 
Possible —M. W. Linn. 

5110. Myers, Lonny. (Midwest Population Center. 
Chicago, Ш.) Hyponatology, sex role concepts, and 

итап sexual behavior. Family Coordinator, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 22(3), 339-344.—Projects how the quality of life 
Might be improved through population stabilization 
achieved by restricting couples to 2 children. The 
concept is called “hyponatology.” The goal would be 
accomplished through early education stressing birth of 
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wanted children only, and effective pregnancy preven- 

tion. Stereotyping or role delineation by sex would be 

virtually eliminated along with the double standard in - 
sexual behavior. It is suggested that the realities of the 

1970's (e.g., tight restrictions on contraception, moral 

castigation of variant life styles, and the submission of 

women) are facts of life which ought to be changed.—M. 

W. Linn. 

5111. Nacci, Peter & Tedeschi, James T. (State U. 
New York, Albany) Trust and reactions to threats. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(6- 
A), 421-422.—Conducted an experiment with female 
undergraduates in which 20 high and 20 low scorers on 
Rotter's interpersonal trust scale were targets of intermit- 
tent threats sent by a simulated source in the context of a 
conflict of interest situation. The threats were either 100 
or 095 credible. Results show that credibility, but not 
trust, mediated compliance and impressions of the 
threatener.—Journal abstract. 

5112. Nakazato, Hiroaki & Tanaka, Kunio. (Kwansei 
Gakuin U., Nishinomiya-shi, Hyogo, Japan) [A study on 
the affective structure of interpersonal attitudes.] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
44(2), 92-96.—Developed a behavioral differential type 
form composed of rating scales for 30 affective-state 
verbs and 20 complex stimulus persons. 54 male and 
female Japanese undergraduates completed the form. 
Factor analysis yielded 4 verb-scale factors: nurturance- 
rejection, “amae” (dependency), superiority-inferiority, 
and pity-envy. Factors found for the stimulus persons 
included guilt, aggressiveness, dependency, and envy-in- 
feriority. It is suggested that this 4-factor structure for 
interpersonal attitudes may form the following guadrants 
or a “circle”: (a) nurturance-guilt, (b) aggressiveness, (c) 
envy-inferiority, and (d) “amae” (dependency). Finally, 
it is proposed that “oime” (guilty feeling) is a cardinal 
element in the interpersonal attitude structure of the 
Japanese. (23 ref.)—English abstract. 

5113. O'Leary, М. R. & Dengerink, Н. A. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Aggression as a 
function of the intensity and pattern of attack. Journal 
of Research in Personality, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(1), 61-70. 
—Exposed 40 male undergraduates to 4 kinds of attack 
in a competitive reaction time task. The opponent 
provided either consistently high intensity attack, in- 
creasing, decreasing, or consistently low attack. The S's 
shock settings for the opponent on each trial and ratings 
of the opponent after the task were recorded. High 
intensity attack resulted in high intensity counterattack 
and negative ratings of the opponent. Low intensity 
attack resulted in low intensity counterattack and 
relatively positive ratings for the opponent. Decreasing 
attack resulted in decreasing counterattack and positive 
ratings of the opponent. Increasing attack resulted in 
increasing counterattack and comparatively high aggres- 
sion ratings of the opponent. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5114. Parker, Rolland S. Emotional common sense: 
How to avoid self-destructiveness. New York, N.Y.: 
Harper & Row, 1973. xiv, 219 p. $6.95.— Considers the 
ways in which humans are self-destructive. Guidelines 
are presented for coping with disturbing emotions (e-g» 
anxiety) and for evaluating interpersonal relationships 


and needs. 
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5115. Schiff, William. (New York U.) Social-event 
perception and stimulus pooling in deaf and hearing 
observers. American Journal of Psychology, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 86(1), 61—78.—Presented filmed cartoons combining 

- various motions and facial expressions to 40 deaf and 55 
hearing college students, who judged the films on a 
friendly-hostile scale. The 2 groups differed in their 
judgments of some motions, but not of facial expres- 
sions. Deaf Ss made more errors identifying facial 
expressions and tended more to combine stimulus 
elements in configurational rather than linear fashions. 
Weighted-average models predicted more of the results 
than summation models, but a configural model seems 
required by several results. Explanations of the deaf — 
hearing differences are suggested, including short-term 
memory factors. (52 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

5116. Schwartz, Shalom H. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Normative explanations of helping behavior: A critique, 
proposal, and empirical test. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 349-364. —Exam- 
ines criticisms of normative explanations of helping 
behavior and proposes an explanation responsive to 
these criticisms. This explanation specifies conditions 
which affect the activation of personal norms and hence 
their influence on behavior. 1 hypothesis based on the 
explanation was tested: the impact of norms on behavior 
is a function of the tendency to deny or to ascribe 
responsibility to the self. Ascription of responsibility 
(AR) and personal norms toward donating bone marrow 
to a stranger were measured in a mailed questionnaire 
returned by 148 female clerical workers (mean age — 35 
yrs). 3 mo later, 132 Ss received mailed appeals to joina 
pool of potential donors from an unrelated source. As 
Predicted, volunteering was a function of the AR 
X Personal Norm interaction (p « .0001). Personal 

. morms had no impact on volunteering among these low 
on AR (deniers), but a substantial impact among those 
high on AR. Neither intentions to donate, attitudes 
toward transplants, nor various sociodemographic var- 
iables added to the variance in volunteering accounted 
for by the AR x Personal Norm interaction. (29 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5117. Sherif, Carolyn W., et al. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Personal involvement, social judgment, and action. 

- Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Sep), 

_ Vol. 27(3), 311328.—Investigated relationships among 

the attitudes of acceptance, rejection, and noncommit- 
ment to develop indicators of ego involvement, using the 

Own-categories method and the method of ordered 

alternatives. 5 studies were conducted with the following 
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related to attitude change in response to short communi- 
cations; and (e) positively related to the probability of 
action and positive response to social pressures to action 
congruent with attitude. Factors affecting the indicators 
and possible implications for attitude research are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5118. Srole, Leo. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & 
Surgeons) Urbanization and mental health: Some 
reformulations. American Scientist, 1972(Sep), Vol. 
60(5), 576-583.—Reviews past assessments of city and 
country living, summarizes research evidence with 
respect to somatic and mental disorders, and reformu- 
lates mental health consequences of the city and 
metropolis. Past assessments include those of Biblical 
times, P. Shelley, Thomas Jefferson, and Thoreau. The 
past 2 centuries of antiurbanists are reviewed. The views 
of psychiatric and social science researchers on urban vs 
country living are also presented, including those of the 
Chicago school. It is concluded that on balance a mobile 
Society is psychologically eugenic, whereas an immobile 
one is often pathogenic.—C. Kokkinis. 

5119. Steiner, Ivan D. (U. Massachusetts) The illusion 
of freedom is no mirage. Psychology Today, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 7(3), 51-55.— Discusses Skinner's contention that 
freedom is attributed to people only when reinforcement 
contingencies are not understood. However, it is noted 
that people do attribute various levels of freedom to 
others, and this influences their behavior. Research has 
shown that unpredictable behavior leads to greater 
attributed freedom than predictable behavior. Often 
people try to ingratiate themselves to such people and, 
thus, inadvertently allow unpredictable people to be 
more powerful.—E. J. Posavac. É 

5120. Tomeh, Aida K. (Bowling Green State U.) Birth 
order and familial influences in the Middle East. Journal 
of Comparative Family Studies, 1971(Spr), Vol. И, 
88-106.—Hypothesized that the perceived influence 0 
the family, particularly the father, would be gem 
among Ist-born than last-born Middle Eastern female 
college students (№ = 434). Data were obtained eee 
questionnaire measuring the relationship between bir 
order and the influence of various reference groups: 
Results show that (a) Ist-born Ss were more likely 5 
view 1 or both parents as having influenced them x 
enter college, while last-born Ss tended to be nr 
influenced by siblings; (b) the influence of Sibi 
last borns was reduced and often replaced by f 
collateral role of the parents when postcollege plans he: 5 
formulated; and (c) parent's educational Баска 
and family size affected perceived familial in 
Cultural characteristics, various socialization pro 
socioeconomic backgrounds, and changing pee p 
of women's roles in the Middle East are considered. 
ref.)—L. Gorsey. : 

Zen pere Kamp, L. J. (U. Leyden, Psychological 
Inst., Netherlands) Thurstone revisited: Миша 
al similarity scaling of attitude toward the Fal) 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 19 iterion 
Vol. 33(3), 577-585.—Examines an alternative а БОЕ 
to irrelevance which is an extension of L. L. Thurs Ro ў 
method of similar reactions for the meee of 
a ing intervals. A multidimensional an 
Mar. reactions method is discussed and illustrate 
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using Thurstone's data on attitudes toward the church. A 
comparison of this multidimensional method with 
Thurstone's equal-appearing intervals method shows that 
multidimensional scaling of similarities corrected for 
unreliability yields the best results. These results are 
discussed and other alternatives аге suggested.—R. W. 
Covert. 

5122. Vingoe, F. J. (U. Groningen, Academic Hosp., 
Netherlands) Comment on H. B. Gibson's report on the 
validity of the Eysenck Personality Inventory Extraver- 
sion, degree of acquaintanceship, and mean peer- 
ratings. British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 12(3), 268-274.—Comments on H. B. 
Gibson's (see PA, Vol. 47:10893) recent report concer- 
ning the Inventory: of the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
(EPI) via peer-rating item by item and by social 
comparison. Data on self-ratings, mean peer-ratings, and 
test scores of EPI Extraversion and 5 California 
Psychological Inventory (CPI) variables are presented. 
Gibson’s finding of a significant correlation of E score 
with status was replicated in a study with 66 female 
undergraduates. In addition, it was found that status was 
significantly related to mean peer-ratings on Extraver- 
sion, Sociability, Self-acceptance, Responsibility, and 
Psychological-mindedness. It was especially noted that 
mean peer-ratings were consistently more closely asso- 
ciated with status than were either test scores or selí- 
ratings. The highest correlation (.745) was found between 
the mean peer-rating on Sociability and status. The 
importance of (a) status, (b) liking, and (c) targets and 
judge's position on the Introversion-Extraversion contin- 
uum are discussed in relation to the accuracy of 
personality judgment. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5123. Willis, Judith A. & Goethals, George R. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Social respon- 
Sibility and threat to behavioral freedom as determi- 
nants of altruistic behavior. Journal of Personality, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 41(3), 376-384—Ss of high and low 
Social Responsibility, as determined by scores on the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values Profile, were 
asked whether they would be willing to make an 
altruistic donation. Ss were exposed to I of 4 modeling 
Conditions varying the amount of pressure put on the S 
to follow the models example of altruism. It was 
predicted that high Social Responsibility Ss would be 
More altruistic than low Social Responsibility Ss. It was 
also predicted that increasing the influence pressure 
would actually result in less altruism, the influence 
Pressure being seen as a threat to behavioral freedom. 
Results support the predictions. Ss’ desire to establish 
their freedom ina dyad with their partner is suggested as 
а key factor underlying the negative modeling effect. 
—Journal summary. 

e 5124. Worchel, Stephen & Arnold, Susan E. (U. North 
arolina, Chapel Hill) The effects of censorship and 

attractiveness of the censor on attitude change. Journal 
2 Experimental Social Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 
65-377. — Studied the effects of censoring a communi- 
пао, overriding the censor, and the attractiveness of 
це р: on the potential audience's attitude and desire 
m ear the communication. 144 undergraduates were 
that a speech which they were to have heard had 

een censored by a positively, negatively, ог neutrally 
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evaluated group. Some Ss were told that the E had 

decided to override the censor and that they would hear 
the communication. Other Ss were told they would not 
hear the censored communication. Results indicate that — 
censorship, regardless of the attractiveness of the censor, 
caused Ss to change their attitudes toward the position to 
be advocated by the communication and to increase 
their desire to hear that communication. These effects 


were interpreted as resulting from the arousal of 0 


psychological reactance. When the censor was overriden 
and the Ss felt that they would hear the communication, 
their desire to hear it decreased. Ss who had been told 
that a positively evaluated group had censored the 
speech changed their attitudes away from the position to 
be advocated by the communication, while 55 who 
believed that a negative group had censored the speech 
changed their attitudes toward the position of the 
communication. These results are interpreted as evidence 
of cognitive balancing —Journal abstract. 

5125. Wortman, Camille B.; Costanzo, Philip R. & 


Witt, Thomas R. (Northwestern U.) Effect of anticipated | 


performance on the attributions of causality to self and 
others. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 372-381.—Required 40 senior high _ 
school boys to take a test of social perceptiveness — | 
containing 5 sample and 10 official questions. Half of the 
Ss were led to do well on the sample questions, while half 
were led to do poorly. Half of the Ss anticipated 
continuing with the official questions, while half did not. 
In addition, all Ss were faced with a successful other. Ss 
were asked to make causal attributions to both them- 
selves and to the other. Consistent with previous 
research, Ss who failed assigned causality for their 

formance to external factors. They also viewed 
themselves as less motivated and the task as less 
important than successful Ss. As redicted, Ss who 
anticipated future performance attributed. significantly 
less ability to themselves than Ss who did not. In 
addition, they viewed the task as more difficult and their 
resources as less adequate than Ss in the nonanticipation 
condition. While success-failure and anticipation-no-. 
nanticipation produced strong effects on self-attribution, 
they had relatively little impact on the Ss attributions 


that social grou Ў 
attitudes towards social pathology.—H. Kaczkowski. 
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5127. Baron, Robert S.; Baron, Penny H. & Miller, 
Norman. (U. Iowa) The relation between distraction and 
persuasion. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Oct), Vol. 80(4), 
310-323.— Reviews research findings that distracting Ss 
while they are exposed to a persuasive message increases 
persuasive impact in certain situations. Various explana- 
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tions for this phenomenon and the conceptual issues 
involved are discussed. It is concluded that (a) the 
. distraction effect has empirical validity across many 
experimental contexts; (b) despite this generality, dis- 
traction is not useful as a persuasion technique in most 
Settings; (c) results which indicate that distraction 
reduces persuasive impact do not necessarily invalidate 
the distraction effect; (d) whether pleasant distractions 
. are more or less effective in increasing persuasion 
depends upon whether Ss can easily ignore the distrac- 
tion; and (e) both disruption of the counterarguing 
. process and the need to justify effort expenditure are 
equally promising interpretations of the data. (48 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
5128. Cashdan, A, et al. (Open U., Bletchley, 
_ England) Language in education: A source book. 
London, England: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972. x, 254 
p.— Presents a series of 33 papers covering language as 
System and behavior, language and social reality, 
language in the classroom, acquisition of language, 
educational deprivation and language, and language, 
values, and literature. 
~ $129. Clark, Herbert Н. (Stanford U.) The language- 
as-fixed-effect fallacy: A critique of language statistics 
in psychological research. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 335-359.—Ar- 
gues that current investigators of words, sentences, and 
other language materials almost never provide statistical 
evidence that their findings generalize beyond the 
‘specific sample of language materials they have chosen. 
Nevertheless, these same investigators do not hesitate to 
conclude that their findings are true for language in 
general. It is further argued, they are committing the 
language-as-fixed-effect fallacy which can lead to serious 
error. The problem is illustrated for one well-known 
series of studies in semantic memory. With the appro- 
priate statistics these studies are shown to provide no 
reliable evidence for most of the main conclusions drawn 
from them. A review of other experiments in semantic 
memory shows that many of them are also suspect. It is 
demonstrated how this fallacy can be avoided by doing 
the right statistics, selecting the appropriate design, and 
sampling by systematic procedures, or, alternatively, by 
ing according to the "method of single cases." 
(64 ref.) — Journal abstract. 

5130. Davis, D. Russell. (U. Bristol, England) The 
death of the artist's father: Henrik Ibsen. British Journal 
of Medical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 46(2), 135-141. 
— Considers the effects of his father's death on subse- 


.. 3131. Deese, James, (U. Virginia) Cognitive structure 
and affect in language, In P. Pliner, L. Krames & T. 
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5132. Denis, Michel. (U. Paris X, National Center for 
Scientific Research, France) [The child's approach to a 
filmed message.] (Fren) Sciences de l'Art, 1970, Vol. 
7(1-2), 33-41.—Critically reviews, from a genetic view- 
point, the findings of 2 types of psychological studies of 
motion pictures. The Ist series of experiments considers 
the child's comprehension of symbolic processes specific 
to film (e.g., fading) and the effects of different methods 
of structuring the filmed message (e.g., order of succes- 
sion of information, and spatial cutting done with the 
camera). A 2nd group of studies compares the compre- 
hension of filmed and verbal messages. Research on 
remembering simple visual and verbal materials is 
discussed, and results of an experiment by the author 
using more complex, sequential stimuli (cinematographic 
and verbal narration) are presented. It is concluded that 
the presentation rate of the units composing the stimulus 
accounts for the differing results obtained from simple 
and from complex materials. (41 ref.) —English summary. 

5133. Dent, James K. & Kwiatkowska, Hanna Y. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Div. of Clinical & 
Behavioral Research, Bethesda, Md.) Aesthetic prefer- 
ences of young adults for pictures drawn by mental 
patients and by members of their immediate families. 
Sciences de l'Art, 1970, Vol. 7(1-2), 43-54.—20 young 
adult raters coded descriptive aspects of 1,500 pictures 
drawn by mental patients and their families. The pictures 
varied greatly in content, execution, and aesthetic merit. 
The raters also indicated whether the pictures had 
pleasing or displeasing qualities. Analysis of preferences 
indicates some common agreement about which pictures 
and which aspects of the pictures were liked and which 
were not. However, results also point to wide individual 
differences in rater judgment and criteria of judgment. 
For 10 of the raters, these individual criteria of judgment 
were related to certain of their responses to a question- 
naire measuring personality dimensions. (French sum- 
ma Journal abstract. а 

Wa. Duijker, H. C. [Several determinants д! 
nonlingual communicative behavior.] (Duth) Мена s 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grenzgebitt 
1973(Jun), Vol. 28(1), 3-19.—Discusses the characteris : 
сѕ of nonlingual communication (NLC), defined E 
behaviors operating in addition to the verbal ош 
nents of the communicative processes. The helene a | 
of NLC results in its high specificity as bee 
nonlingual behavior, such as gesturing, not a С 
indicative of the veracity of the lingual pen dé 
can be learned by 4 techniques: (a) performance er. 
person himself, (b) illustrated example, (c) the learn К 
imitation of a model, and (d) the learner mimicking 
model. These 4 means are illustrated by a child i 
how to strike a match. NLC can be expressed by Jen 
cultural-determined behavior and also by alee 
deprived, “fixed,” reflex-like behavior. The к 
components of NLC are reinforced by the а 1 ji 
imagined, or implied presence of others. (21 ref.)}—4- 
Ter Keurst. ч te 

5135. Emans, Robert & Harms, Jeanne M. (Oni 
U., Coll. of Education) The usefulness of lingui 3(Oct), 
based word generalizations. Reading World, 197. ELT 
Vol. 13(1), 13-21.— Studied the applicability ы T dii 
patterns to syllables and subsequently to whole 
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using a sample of words developed in a previous study of 
phonic generalizations. Most of the 4,819 syllables of the 
list were represented by word patterns, and many 
followed a word pattern in phonetic spelling. 

5136. Ferguson, Richard D. & Gitter, A. George. 
Blacks in magazine and television advertising. CRC 
Report, 1971(Aug), No. 56, 35 p.—Reviews the literature 
on stereotyped images in the mass media, and describes 2 
studies on the roles of blacks in magazine and TV 
advertising. Study I was a longitudinal investigation of 
6,266 pictorial advertisements in 5 categories of general 
magazines. Study II was a descriptive study of 1 wk of 
705 commerical network TV advertisements. In both 
studies, the amount of exposure and status relationships 
of blacks were compared to their white counterparts. 
Results show a marked tendency toward all-white 
characters in both magazines and TV, with some 
indication that status for blacks is increasingly that of an 
“equal.” —Journal abstract. 

5137. Garber, Norman B. (St. Louis U.) Effects of 
delayed auditory feedback on children with disorders in 
auditory processing. Journal of Communication Disor- 
ders, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 134-144.—Compared the 
speech performance of 8 boys with auditory processing 
dysfunction with that of 8 matched normal boys (age 
range for both groups, 8—11 yrs) under 4 delayed 
auditory feedback (DAF) and 4 synchronous feedback 
conditions. Tape recordings were analyzed by 3 judges 
for duration, frequency of speech disruptions, and 
percentage of correct words. Although the speech of both 
Broups was affected by DAF, no significant differences 
between groups were found. Both groups prolonged 
sounds in words more than they repeated or omitted 
these sounds and had more omissions and prolongations 
in serial speech than in recitation. Normal Ss showed 
More repetitions during recitation than during serial 
speech. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5138. Grieve, Robert & Wales, Roger J. (U. St. 
Andrews, Psychological Lab., Fife, Scotland) Passives 
and topicalization. British Journal of Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 64(2), 173-182.—Recent studies which 
Suggest that passives emphasize the importance of their 
logical object over their logical subject have employed 
full passives with both nominals similarly determined as 
in “ће” Noun (№) + Verb(V) + “the” N. In the 
Present 2 experiments, when undergraduates (N = 152) 
Were asked to indicate the important entity of full 
Passives where the definiteness of nominals was varied, 
Ss selected the definitely marked nominal in sentences 
like “the” N + V + “a” N, “а”М + У + *the"N, 
and the event in sentences like "a"N + V + "a"N. 
Since these results applied both to short passives and to 
active sentences, it would seem that the important entity 
of an utterance is not solely indicated by voice and word- 
Order, but is more closely concerned with definiteness. 
This is apparently related to a feature of discourse which 
тау be termed topicalization. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5139. Hartemink, B. G. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) 

raining in the validity of nonverbal communication.] 
(Duth) Netherlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1973(Jun), Vol. 28(1), 37-50.—_Suggests 
that the current dichotomy of verbal vs nonverbal 
Communication is artificial. It is posited that the act of 
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communication can be classified into (a) an informative ; 
process that involves the speaker and his interactions - 
with others and (b) an informative process that is not - 
based on the current situation. Usually, but not always, a - 
incorporates nonverbal means. Conversely, b usually. 
proceeds along verbal avenues. Training procedures in 
nonverbal communications for both structured and 
unstructured groups are presented.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

5140. Hopper, Robert & Miller, Leslie M. (U. Texas) 
Children's dependence upon visual context in sentence. 
comprehension. Speech Monographs, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
39(2), 140-143.— Tested 50 3—7 yr old children attending 
summer day-care and summer school programs. 9 
reversible passive sentences were constructed around the 
Peanuts comic strip characters. Each sentence was 
accompanied by a picture assembled in a looseleaf 
notebook, such that 1 picture/page would be viewed by 
each child. The testing session lasted 15 min. Results 
indicate that: (a) Younger children's performance was 
influenced by manipulation of context conditions more | 
than older children only with respect to the presence or - 
absence of the picture. (b) Performance in the context 
conditions assumes the pattern: fewest errors with - 
context present, more with picture absent, and most with 
confusing picture.—C. Kokkinis. 

5141. House, Joyce L. (U.S. Army Behavior & 
Systems Research Lab., Combat Systems Research Div., 
Arlington, Va.) A comparison of two methods of gisting. 
U.S. Army BESRL Technical Research Note, 1972(Mar), 
No. 236, 31 p.—Evaluated 2 methods of gisting (i.e., 
reporting in brief form the essential information in a 
message) as part of human factors studies in communica- 
tions analysis and processing. 24 communication proces- — 
sors listened to a complete message once. In the free 
repeat method, Ss replayed аз much of the taped message 
as necessary to complete the gist, while in the forced 
repeat method Ss listened to the entire tape 5 more times. 
The free repeat method produced a higher quality gist 
and more key items correctly reported in less time, 
although the best method was found to vary with the 
material. Repetition improved quality in both methods. 
—A. J. Drucker. sig 

5142. Jaspers, J. M.; Saager, Р. С. & Oever van den, _ 
T. (Catholic U., Nijmegen, Netherlands) [Nonverbal — 
communication.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de _ 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Jun), Vol. 28(1), 
21-35.—Discusses the recent literature about nonverbal 
communication (NVC) which emphasizes the mecha- 
nisms of social interaction in contrast to former studies 
which investigated expressive meanings. According to S. — 
D. Duncan, 3 modalities of NVC are identified: kinesics, _ 

language, and proxemics. Kinesics is illustrated by 
gesturing; paralanguage by speech characteristics, €g., _ 
frequency, length, and timing of pauses; and proxemics 
by the use of gross physical movements and positions. A. 
Mehrabian (see РА, Vol. 49:09131) indicates that all _ 
observable behavior is a mechanism for the release of - 
feelings and is communicative in principle. This commu- 
nication has 3 dimensions, positivity, dominance, and 


responsiveness, which are analogues, respectively, for. 
ivity. (Dutch summary) _ 


pleasantness, attention, and activi 


(71 ref.)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
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5143. Karst, Thomas O.; Eisenman, Russell; Coyle, 
— Marie & Weiss, Lynn. (Temple U.) Measures of 
| creativity, social desirability, and verbal facility: A 
- multitrait-multimethod analysis. Sciences de l'Art, 1971, 
Vol. 8(1), 47-50.—Administered a battery of measures of 
creativity (e.g. the TAT), social desirability, and verbal 

facility to 46 undergraduates. The resulting intercorrela- 
| tions were arranged in a multitrait-multimethod matrix. 
The data yielded marginal evidence of convergent 
validity for some of the measures. No evidence for 
ivergent validity was found. In rearranging the correla- 
ion matrix it is shown that 1 consistent interpretation of 
the data indicates a general negative relationship 
between the traits of creativity and social desirability and 
between social desirability and verbal facility. Generally, 
positive relationship was obtained between the traits of 
reativity and verbal facility. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

5144. Kinzer, Nora S. (Purdue U., Westville) Soapy 
in in the afternoon. Psychology Today, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
7(3), 46-48.—Suggests that soap operas retain their 
popularity through several devices: (a) the morality of 
the characters is usually quite clear, and the viewer can 
thus identify with the good people and hate the bad; and 
3) the tragedies befalling the upper-middle-class charac- 
TS are more severe than those of the viewer. The viewer 
сап feel safe because she sees how terrible things often 
_ are for the wealthy and because she is not as bad as the 
~ “afternoon sinners."— E. J. Posavac. 

5145. Knox, Albert W. & Anneberg, Martha. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Kansas City, Mo.) The effects of 
"training in comprehension of electrolaryngeal speech. 
fournal of Communication Disorders, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 
10-120.—Measured (a) the effect of various signal-to- 
. noise ratios (1, 4, and 9 db) on the comprehension of 

electrolaryngeal speech by 7 speech pathologists and 7 
_ naive Ss and (b) the effect of training on 7 other naive Ss. 
_ It was hypothesized that (a) a 9 db signal-to-noise ratio 
_ listening condition would permit all Ss to maintain a 

high degree of comprehension of the electrolaryngeal 

Speaker’s message; (b) reducing signal-to-noise ratios 
would produce a difference between the intelligibility 
“Scores obtained by the pathologists and the untrained 
naive Ss; and (c) naive trained Ss would maintain 
intelligibility scores not significantly different from those 
_ ОГ the pathologists across the 3 listening conditions. 
Results generally support the hypotheses except that (a) 
а 4-db signal-to-noise ratio produced a high intelligibility 
unction and (b) no differences were found between the 
and 9-db conditions.—Journal abstract. 

5146. Kolers, Paul A. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
e modes of representation. In P. Pliner, L. Krames 

. T. Alloway (Eds.), Communication and affect: Lan- 

ige and thought. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 
1973. xii, 200 p. $9.95. Discusses similarities in the way 

'ictures and words are perceived. Concepts from Gestalt 
chology, the semantic content of both words and 

tures, and modes of information-seeking are consider- 


Sis gran ics (Lake Forest 
nnels of recruitment 
еогу. Human Development, 1973, Vol. 


16(3), 133-156.—Compared the Personal and impersonal 
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channels of recruiting followers of the theories of 
Skinner, С. Hull, К. Spence, and E. Tolman, The 
personal channel was studied by obtaining questionnaire 
data from 127 associates (i.e., PhD students, colleagues, 
and co-authors) who had direct contact with | of the 4 
theorists prior to 1962. Significant correlations were 
found between associates’ perceptions of the personal 
styles of the theorist and the extent of associates’ 
affiliated publications. The impersonal recruitment 
channel was studied by tabulating the amount of 
citations to any of the 4 theorists made by associates and 
nonassociates in 3 psychological journals during 
1947-1952 and 1957-1962. Results show that while 
impersonal recruitment produced the greatest numbers 
of followers, personal recruitment increased and main- 
tained affiliation. Findings are discussed in terms of 
styles of leadership and theorizing, and the relationships 
between social and intellectual views of scientific theory. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5148. Lass, Norman J. & Gasperini, Richard M. (West 
Virginia U.) The verbal transformation effect: A 
comparative study of the verbal transformations of 
phonetically trained and non-phonetically trained subje- 
cts. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 64(2), 
183-192.—Conducted an experiment with 2 groups of 28 
undergraduates to determine if there are differences 
between phonetically-trained Ss (speech pathology-au- 
diology students) and non-phonetically-trained Ss in 
terms of their reported verbal transformations. 7 audito- 
ry stimuli, representing variations in meaningfulness and 
phonetic complexity, were presented. Results indicate 
that there were both similarities and differences between 
the 2 groups. The differences were quantitative, and not 
qualitative, in nature. The phonetically-trained group 
reported more forms and transitions, and required i 
repetitions of the stimulus prior to their Ist verba 
transformations, than the non-phonetically-trained Ss. 
However, both groups reported the same types of 
transformations and, in many instances, identical forms 
as well.—Journal abstract. 

5149. Lewis, Hilda P. (Ed.). (California State U., San 
Francisco) Child art: The beginnings of self-affirmation. 
Berkeley, Calif.: Diablo Press, 1972. xv, 105 Pe 
a collection of 9 articles on philosophical, education) 
and psychological aspects of children’s art. Emphasis PS 
placed on the universality and symbolic qualities © 
Children's art and how they mirror man's experimen 
with creativity. 

5150. aeree Martin S. (State University Coll. Ney 
York, Brockport) Psychological aspects of form pue 
tion in abstract art. Sciences de l'Art, 1970, Vol. W Rd 
19-24.—Investigated several aspects of aesthetics ге E. 
to problems within general psychology. Abstract | 
materials, considered a suitable substitute for the highly 
controlled yet less interesting nonsense forms bie) 
relied upon, were used. Results of 4 studies pond 
with form perception by expert judges (art protesien B 
and nonexpert undergraduates indicate that ape aon 
yielded agreement on orientation, and evoked р 2 pr 
nomic matches with titles. Preferences for these E. 
were moderately but unsystematically related to EA 
Sure times but not to complexity. The din fin 
between cognitive and emotional reactions to abs! 
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art, which characterized the differences between the 
results of the 2 sets of studies is emphasized as 
accounting for the differences between the reliability of 
the findings. (French summary) (41 ref.)}—Journal 
abstract. 

5151. Martin, J. E., et al. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Electro-stimulation and sensori-neural hearing loss: A 
preliminary report. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 145-150.—Studied the effects of 
electrostimulation on pure tone threshold and speech 
discrimination scores of 25 12-80 yr old Ss with bilateral 
sensori-neural hearing loss. Improvements in speech 
discrimination were noted in cases where pretesting 
scores were 80% or less. 

5152. Marwit, Samuel J. & Marwit, Karen L. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) Grammatical responses of Negro 
and Caucasian second graders as a function of standard 
and nonstandard English presentation. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 187-191. 
—2 black and 2 white examiners tested 176 black and 
164 white 2nd graders on tasks requiring Ss to derive the 
present, plural, possessive, and time extension forms of 
nonsense syllables. Half of each group received instruc- 
tions and stimuli in standard English and half in black 
nonstandard English. White Ss gave significantly more 
standard English and black Ss gave significantly more 
nonstandard English endings to present, plural, posses- 
sive, and time extension words, and these differences 
Were obtained regardless of type of presentation. 
Findings indicate that racial differences in language 
functioning are greater when Ss are tested by a black E 
than when tested by a white E. The internal consistency 
of nonstandard English responses by black Ss supports 
the linguistic difference hypothesis. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5153. McNeill, David & Lindig, Karen. (U. Chicago) 
The perceptual reality of phonemes, syllables, words, 
and sentences. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 419-430.—Argues that 
experiments in which listeners detect the presence of 
phonemes or syllables in lists of syllables are meaningless 
for determining the perceptual units of speech. An 
experiment was conducted with 96 13-50 yr old listeners, 
in which results demonstrate that the minimum reaction 
е (ЕТ) in such experiments occurs whenever the 
inguistic level of the target and the search list is the 
ше It is stressed that, since this level is determined by 
the experimental design, it is impossible to use the 
шеле of minimum RT to identify perceptual units. 
Theoretical questions raised by monitoring experiments 
include the strategies used in searching lists for targets 
and the phenomenon of linguistic “transparency,” 
шашу the basis for the increases in RT when the 
level of the target and search list are different.—Journal 
abstract. 

5154. Nooteboom, S. G. (Inst. for Perception Re- 
HOM Eindhoven, Holland) The perceptual reality of 
1973, prosodic durations. Journal of Phonetics, 

(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 25-45.—Discusses the internal 
wpresentation of syllable nucleus durations, parts of 
А a ds produced in isolation. The accuracy with which a 
iris nucleus duration may be internally represented 

some major prosodic regularities discovered in 
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articulatory measurements on Dutch nonsense words are 3 


considered. 3 experiments were conducted with 3 | 


experienced and 3 naive Ss to examine whether these 
regularities are part of the internal representation | 
language users have of how words in their language j 
should sound. Ss were asked to adjust the durationof 1 — 
syllable nucleus їп a synthesized word according to some — | 
internal criterion. Findings suggest that the internal 
representation of a syllable nucleus duration may be 
more accurate than the spectrographic measurement of 
its acoustic correlate. The internal representation of how 
words should sound appears to be governed by rather 
strict temporal patterns, of which phonological vowel 
quantity, stress, and position in the word are important 
determinants. (71 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5155. Orne, Martin T. (Inst. of Penns lvania Hosp., 
Unit for Experimental Psychiatry, Philadelphia) Commu- 
nication by the total experimental situation: Why it is 
important, how it is evaluated, and its significance for 
the ecological validity of findings. In P. Pliner, L. 
Krames & T. Alloway (Eds), Communication and affect: 
Language and thought. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 
1973. xii, 200 p. $9.95.—Considers the consequences of 
being in an experiment, motivation of the S, cues that 
determine S's perception of instructions, characteristics 
of quasi-controls, and demand characteristics. The 
necessity of understanding intra-S variables is emphasiz- 


ed. 

5156. Philipsen, Gerry. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
Navajo world view and culture patterns of speech: A 
case study in ethnorhetoric. Speech Monographs, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 39(2), 132-139.—Reports an attempt to 
construct a native system of rhetoric based on published 
accounts of the world view, or ethnophilosophy, of the 
Navajo. The purpose is to discover what the Navajo 
conceive the art of rhetoric to be and whether that 
conception shows evidence of significant cultural patter- 
ning. Topics covered are metaphysics, epistemology, 
psychology, and rhetoric, including ritual speech and 
public discussion. It is concluded that the Navajo has no 
written rhetorical theory, but his discourse is guided by 

rinciples of right and strategic action.—C. Kokkinis. 

5157. Pliner, Patricia; Krames, Lester & Alloway, 
Thomas (Eds.). (Erindale Coll., U. Toronto, Mississauga, 
Ontario, Canada) Communication and affect: Language 
and thought. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. 
xii, 200 p. $9.95. К 

5158. Ramsdell, М. L. (Florida Technological U.) The 
trauma of TV's troubled soap families. Family Coordina- 
tor, 1973(Jul), Vol 22(3) 299-304.—Examines the 
influence of soap operas on American housewives. The 
aim of the scriptwriter is to make women feel that their 
Cinderella fantasies can be realized if they perform and 
consume as a full time housewife and mother. To viewers 
who cannot realize these dreams, frustration and anger 
result. Youngsters see that to be successful, boys should 
be physicians and girls should be mothers, Characters 
live in luxury insulated from world issues with emphasis 
on personal crises. It is suggested that a realistic 

resentation of family life would offer viewers a greater 
contribution.—M. W. Linn. 

5159. Razran, Gregory. Symboling and semantic 
conditioning: Anthropogeny. In P. Pliner, 
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T. Alloway (Eds.), Communication and affect: Language 
and thought. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 
- 200 p. $9.95.—Discusses whether principles of classical 
- conditioning can be applied to man's symboling mecha- 
- nisms. The theories of N. Chomsky and Е. Н. Lenneberg 
are considered. 5 anthropogenetic stages of language 
development are presented. 
— 5160. Sankaran, С. R. (Deccan Coll., Phonetic Lab., 
оопа, India) Determination of the ultimate “unit” of 
speech. Behaviorometric, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 22-28.—Dis- 
cusses experimental approaches to the investigation of 
the “alpha-phonoid,” the basic representation of speech 
Structure. The theory which considers the functional 
Structures of the cortex in terms of “cooperative 
jhenomena” and statistical mechanics is reviewed and 
research is cited. It is suggested that this approach to the 
ermodynamics of events in the CNS is the most 
- adequate explanation for information transmission. The 
- relationship of communication theory to the statistical 
E ‘definition of entropy in a closed system and to computer 
processing is discussed. Experimental and quantitative 
‘definitions of “meaning” are presented and relevant 
physiological, neurological, and psychological findings 
., cybernetics) are examined. (21 теѓ.)—/. Gorsey. 
5161. ‚ Janos A. (Kfar Shaul Work 
Village, Jerusalem, Israel) Information flow, interpreta- 
| tion, psychoanalysis: Epistemological reflexions. /srae/ 
| Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1973(Mar), 
| Vol. 11(1), 1-22.—Examines distinctions between the 
interpretation of physical phenomena and intentionally 
dispatched signs and messages. These distinctions clarify 
the difference between subject-object and subject-subje- 
ct relationships. The pragmatic and monistic view is 
| extended to the reciprocal interpretation of expressive 
| phenomena in communication and to the problem of 
"knowledge of other minds." Implications concerning 
the place of the psychoanalytic method in the sciences 
are considered. The fallacy of ascribing deterministic 
assumptions to psychoanalytic theory is examined, and 
plications concerning free will and the spontaneous 
generation of new meaning are outlined.—Journal 
abstract. 
5162. Shanon, Benny. (Stanford U.) Interpretation of 
ungrammatical sentences. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(4), 389-400.— Pre- 
Sented ungrammatical Hebrew sentences to 150 native 
E _ Hebrew-speaking undergraduates who were required to 
terpret them. The sentences contained violations of 
agreement rules concerning number (as in the English 


order to form a grammatical sentence; 
sentences this number 
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vowel frames from different speakers. Journal of 


Phonetics, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 149-163.—Presented 
each of 3 synthetic /h-d/ tokens, displaced linearly in 
the F,-F , plane in the direction /& /—/ae/, prefixed by 
real speaker-specific /h-d/ pairs in a binary forced 
choice identification task. Results with 10 male gra- 
duates indicate that variation in identification scores for 
the synthetic tokens could not be accounted for with an 
"adaptation level" model based on simple acoustic 
contrast. It is concluded that the investigation of the 
response process as a function of phonetic content of the 
frame requires controls which take account of discrete vs 
continuous processing strategies of the frame and focal 
stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

5164. Soueif, Mustapha 1. & Eysenck, Hans J. (U. 
Cairo, Ghiza, Egypt) Factors in the determination of 
preference judgments for polygonal figures: A compara- 
tive study. International Journal of Psychology, 1972, Vol. 
7(3), 145-153.—494 male and 298 female art students, 
whose mean age was 22 with a standard deviation of 2 
yrs, and a comparison group of 145 female nonart 
students, all from Egypt, indicated their preferences for 
90 Birkhoff polygons by rating them on a 7-point scale. 
After determining product-moment correlations between 
the 90 items, and a final item, age, factor analysis of the 3 
matrices yielded 15 factors. Rotating the factors led to 
the finding that major factors of all samples were similar 
to each other and to factors previously extracted from 
European samples. In spite of the relatively small age 
range in the samples, results reveal that age may be an 
important variable in preference judgments even after 
adolescence. Small differences between national samples 
support the conclusion that cross-cultural tendencies or 
predispositions may govern not only overall preference 
judgments, but may extend to the finer detail into which 
the overall judgments can be split as well. Such 
predispositions suggest the possibility of a biologically 
determined basis for making aesthetic judgments. 
(French summary)—E. Gavin. 

5165. Stephenson, G. M.; Rutter, D. R. & Dore, S. R. 
(U. Nottingham, England) Visual interaction and n 
ce. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 640), 
251-257.—In a previous study, G. M. Stephenson and D. 
R. Rutter (see PA, Vol. 44:20869) offered an alternative 
explanation for M. Argyle and J. Dean's finding that, as 
the distance increased between a confederate who ina 
continuously and a naive Ss, the S would increasingly 
return the confederate’s gaze into the eyes. They shove 
that, in the Argyle & Dean situation, Os are increasingly 
likely with increasing distance to record as gaze ig 
at the eyes, gaze which is actually directed away from A 
eyes. In the present experiment, 27 pairs of идет 
duates were placed equidistant from a l-way WE a 
behind which 2 cameras were located. Each pair E 
5-min conversation at 2, 6, or 10 ft apart у 
interactions were recorded on videotape, and ine 
subsequently scored looking and speech es m 
recordings for each S independently. Zoom lens P P Ud 
graphy and a “split-screen” recording technique bu me 
used to ensure that any relationship between VIS 
behavior and distance could not be an artifact е : 
performance. Results indicate that, while du ol 
duration of individuals' looking nor the number of lo 
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were significantly affected by distance, the 2 measures of 
mutual looking (i.e., the duration of eye contact and the 
mutual focus, which is the proportion of a pair’s looking 
which results in eye contact) both increased with 
distance —Journal abstract. 

5166. Van Lancker, Diana & Fromkin, Victoria A. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Hemispheric specialization for 
pitch and "tone": Evidence from Thai. Journal of 
Phonetics, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 101-109.—In past 
dichotic listening studies, linguistic stimuli have shown a 
right ear advantage, implying left hemisphere dominance 
for language processing, while other stimuli incorpora- 
ting pitch distinctions have shown no ear perference or a 
left ear (right hemisphere) advantage. Ear preferences in 
tone language speakers were compared for 3 sets of 
stimuli: (a) pitch differences within language stimuli 
(tone-words in the tone language, Thai); (b) language 
stimuli without pitch differences (consonant-vowel 
words on mid-tone); and (c) pitch differences alone 
(hums). Results from 22 native Thai speakers demon- 
strate that tone-words and consonant-words are better 
heard at the right ear, while the hums show no ear effect. 
Preliminary results оп 14 English-speaking Ss suggest 
that the consonant-words give the usual right ear effect, 
while the tone-words and the hums do not. It is 
concluded that pitch discrimination is lateralized to the 
left hemisphere when the pitch differences are linguisti- 
cally processed. (47 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

_5167. Welsh, George S. (О. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Color preferences of gifted adolescents. Sciences 
de l'Art, 1970, Vol. 7(1-2), 55-61.—Required 179 boys 
and 223 girls attending a summer program for gifted and 
talented high school students to list the color or colors 
they liked the most and the least. 35 colors or color terms 
Were given as most preferred, and 37 as least preferred. 
23 terms were common to both lists. Consistent with 
preferences obtained by other methods, blue was most 
Popular, mentioned by 78% of the boys and 82% of the 
girls; green ranked next with 54% of the boys and 69% of 
n girls. Several colors showed marked sex differences. 

5% of the boys but only 28% of the girls preferred red, 
while 31% of ihe boys and 58% of the girls listed yellow. 
Pink was mentioned by 32% of the girls but by only 2% 
of the boys. Sex differences were also noted in the least 
Preferred lists. In addition to quantitative analyses, the 
relationship of color preferences to personality charac- 
ES was examined. Contrary to expectations, there 
us a tendency for intuitive Ss to prefer red while 
сое Ss tended to place this color in the e 
db category. (French summary) (15 ref.)—Journai 
v Zahn, G. Lawrence. (U. California, Riverside) 
Е SURE integration of verbal and vocal information in 
spoken sentences. Journal of Experimental Social Psy- 

ology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(4), 320-334.— Considers the 
Problem of interpreting messages that contain both 

erbal and vocal information to be similar to the 

problem of information integration in impression forma- 
line clinical judgment, and decision-making. While the 
uate model has proven powerful in many experimental 
ien е5, the double bind theory and literature On 
eff mgruent communication suggest that configural 

ects should occur, particularly in the processing of 
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inconsistent messages. In an experiment with 10 18-40 yr 
olds, 4 models of the integration process were evaluated 


for short spoken sentences. Results confirm the superior- - 


ity of the linear model, but individual differences were 
observed. Inconsistent sentences were processed differ- 
ently than consistent sentences, but the effects of 
inconsistency were not reflected in a multiplicative 
component. Comparison of this task with other informa- 
tion integration tasks is presented. Problems with 
methodologies for evaluating vocal information are 
discussed, along with implications of the results for the 
double bind theory. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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5169. Albert, Robert S. & Elliott, Rosalie C. (Pitzer 
Coll.) Creative ability and the handling of personal and 
social conflict among bright sixth graders. Social 
Behavior & Personality, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 169—181.—Inves- 
tigated the relationship between creative ability with 
verbal and pictorial material degree of perceptual 
defense regarding individual conflicts found in projective 
test measures, and manner of resolving social conflict. 
situations in 11 male and 11 female 6th graders with IQs 
of 118-130. Instruments included the TAT and Albert’s 
Creative Thinking Test. There were no age or sex 
differences among Ss. As predicted, Ss high in creative 
thinking ability (a) were less repressive in their responses 


to conflictful projective material, (b) introduced more ` 


new ideas in the resolution of social conflicts, and (c) 
formulated more solutions in which all interested parties’ 
needs were considered and met. (35 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5170. Andrews, Joseph. (Hofstra U.) The relationship 
of values to identity achievement status. Journal of 
Youth & Adolescence, 1973(Jun), Vol. 2(2), 133-138. 
—Administered the Simmons’ Identity Achievement 
Status scale (IAS) and the Rokeach Value Survey to 61 
undergraduates. Results indicate that differential rank- 
ing of several values by high and low scorers on the IAS 
were congruent with E. Erikson's statements about the 
constructs of ego identity and identity diffusion and 
seemed to lend further validity to the IAS scale.—Journal 
abstract. 

5171. Aronow, Edward & Reznikoff, Marvin. (Mont- 
clair State Coll.) Attitudes toward the Rorschach test 
expressed in book reviews: A historical perspective. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 
309-315.—Analyzed book reviews pertinent to the 
Rorschach Test published in O. K. Buros's Mental 
Measurements Yearbook series from 1938-1965. The 
reviews reflect changing attitudes which can explain the 
test's declining popularity and indicate what the future 
holds. A major shift from optimism to pessimism was 
seen; authors were criticized for not reacting to the 
research literature or altering their systems, for their 
overemphasis on scoring, for ignoring rival Rorschach 
schools, and for a lack of links with theoretical 
psychology. Considerable controversy surrounds the 
issue of content analysis. A growing methodological 
sophistication and increased attention to nonprojective 
determiners of the response is also indicated. It is 
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concluded that regarding the test as a standardized 
interview may presage the future utilization of the 
Rorschach. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5172. Ashton, Steven G. & Goldberg, Lewis R. (U. 
Oregon) In response to Jackson's challenge: The 
comparative validity of personality scales constructed 
by the external (empirical) strategy and scales develo- 
ped intuitively by experts, novices, and laymen. Journal 
of Research in Personality, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(1), 1-20. 
—Paid 15 graduate students in psychology and 15 
individuals with no formal psychology training to 
construct 1 20-item scale to measure sociability, achiev- 
ement, or dominance. These 30 scales, plus the Personali- 
ty Research Form (PRF) and the California Psychologi- 
cal Inventory (CPI), were subsequently administered to 
168 female undergraduates. Average peer rankings were 
used to compare the validity of personality scales 
constructed by different strategies. While the validity of 
Intuitive scales constructed by the average nonpsycholo- 
Bist was lower than that of the CPI External scales, the 
validity of scales constructed by the average psychology 
student and of the most reliable scales constructed by the 
nonpsychologists was essentially the same as that of the 
External scales. Moreover, the most reliable scales 
constructed by psychology students and the PRF scales 
were of approximately equal validity, considerably 
higher than that of any of the CPI scales. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


5173. Bailey, R. V. (Coll. of St. Mattias, Bristol, 
England) The scapegoat—or the one that got away. 
British Journal of Guidance & Counselling, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
1(2), 11-18.—Discusses the scapegoat as the focus of 
Projections on 1 or more people or groups of people, and 
considers it as a mechanism which acts as a symbolic 
recipient of qualities which man is unwilling to recognize. 

5174. Baral, B. N. (Coll. Duplix, Chandernagore, 
India) Computation of the internal validity of a test to 
measure social adaptability of students as a basis for its 
clinical use. Behaviorometric, 1972, Vol. 2(2), 77-80. 
—Administered a standardized test for adaptability to 
200 9-11th graders, and from the results compared the 
Scores of 12 highly adjusted and 12 severely maladjusted 

Ss with their relevant TAT scores. Correlation between 
the original test scores and the TAT scores for the 
шна Ss was .51, It is concluded that the 
adjustment inventory is reliable and valid for i 3 
—Journal abstract. М кнын 


5175. Barclay, Andrew M. (Michigan State U.) Sexual 
fantasies in men and women. Medical Aspects of Human 
Sexuality, 1973(May), Vol. 7(5), 205-216.—Reports some 
conculsions and implications from a study, but no 
methodological details are given. It is stated that men are 
more frequently aroused by perceptual cues, е.р., vision 
and olfaction, while women are more stimulated by 
thought processes, feelings, emotions, and touch.— B. 
Gurel. mimi 

5176. Beaudot, Alain. [Originality and i i 
(Fren) Sciences de l'Art, 1971, i оста] 
сиѕѕеѕ the various definitions and types of evaluation of 
originality. Problems in determining the originality score 
in creative thinking tests are described, and information 
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theory is suggested as a strategy for evaluating originali- 
ty. 

5177. Bergouist, William H.; Lloyd, John T. & 
Johansson, Sandra L. (Western Interstate Commission 
for Higher Education, Boulder, Colo.) Individual differ- 
ences among repressors and sensitizers in conceptual 
skills. Social Behavior & Personality, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 
144-152.—Classified 3 groups of 16 college students as 
sensitizers, controls, or repressors on the basis of their 
high, medium, or low scores, respectively, on Byrnes's 
Repression-Sensitization scale. It was hypothesized that 
sensitizers would perform significantly better than 
repressors on 11 concept acquisition tasks. Differences 
between groups were significant on several of these tasks. 
Compared with repressors, sensitizers more rapidly 
acquired a disjunctive nonverbal concept when a set for 
conjunctive concepts had to be broken (р < .05) and 2 
verbal concepts (p < .05). Controls performed signifi- 
cantly better than repressors in acquiring nonverbal 
disjunctive concepts and verbal concepts. Results are 
discussed with reference to conceptual skills and “cogni- 
tive flexibility." (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5178. Blumberg, Herbert H. (U. London, Inst. of 
Psychiatry, England) The specificity of acquiescence. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(5), 
479-485.—Administered a variety of balanced personali- 
ty and attitude scales which could be scored for both 
content and acquiescence (e.g, adaptations of the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale, a conserva- 
tism scale, and a sense of self measure) to 123 volunteers. 
Acquiescence scores were not substantially correlated 
with either main content or each other. Study 2 with 98 
undergraduates provided evidence for content-specific, 
but not format-specific, acquiescence. Acquiescence 
from different scales remained uncorrelated even when 
the scales had a common format and their items were 
interfiled. Acquiescence scores from 2 parts of the same 
scale were positively related even when the 2 parts had 
distinct formats and their items were not interfiled. It 
appears that acquiescence is neither general nor format- 
specific, and it cannot be indexed on | test by measuring 
it on another. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. ^ 

5179. Bohm, Ewald. [Experimental investigations on 
shock phenomena in the Rorschach test.] (Germ) 
Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwen- 
dungen, 1973, Vol. 32(2), 150-162.—Used a thermoelem- 
ent to measure the skin temperature of 62 Ss АШ 
completion of 21 Rorschach and 39 Behn-Rorschat 
protocols. While shading shock was more frequently 
accompanied by a drop in skin temperature, color si 
usually showed no drop: This finding corresponds to i 
theoretical postulates that (a) color shock occurs рода 
ly іп һуѕіегі огт neuroses in which the affect represen! л 
tion is repressed; and (b) shading shock is а sign Q is 
phobic reaction, in which the object representados c 
repressed and the affect of anxiety is preserved. Sha o 
shock is thus a diminutive, usually subliminal, айас il 
anxiety. The investigations of E. Kretschmer's пор 
Hertz that ixothymics (corresponding appr oximate S 
Kretschmer's viscous persons) react physiologically ^ Gl 
inertly than others was confirmed. (French summary, 
ref.)—English summary. 
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5180. Boshier, Roger. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
An empirical investigation of the relationship between 
conservatism and superstition. British Journal of Social 
& Clinical Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 12(3), 262-267. 
—According to the 1950 work of T. W. Adorno et al, 
Authoritarian Personality, superstition is a central compo- 
nent of the highly conservative fascistic type person and 
indicates a tendency to shift responsibility from the 
individual on to outside forces beyond his control; it 
indicates that the ego might already have given up, that 
is to say, renounced the idea that it might determine the 
individual's fate by overcoming external forces.” Howev- 
er, close examination of the Authoritarian Personality 
reveals the evidence in support of the above proposition 
to be somewhat equivocal. Furthermore, findings derived 
from studies using the F scale are now suspect because of 
criticisms leveled at the F scale concerning acquiescence 
response bias. The constructors of the Conservatism 
Scale included items such as “horoscopes” and “inborn 
conscience” in order to tap superstition. The balanced 
keying of items has successfully overcome problems of 
acquiescence response bias inherent in propositional 
statement type measures of conservatism.—Journal 
abstract. 

5181. Bottinelli, Susan B. & Weizmann, Fredric. 
(Purdue U.) Task independence and locus of control 
orientation in children. Journal of Personality Assess- 
ment, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 375-381.—Administered a 
measure of locus of control orientation, the Gruen- 
Korte-Stephens Internal-External Scale to 48 male and 
female 2nd graders. Ss were then tested for the amount 
of help-seeking and imitation in which they would 
engage in performing tasks. Findings, in addition to sex 
differences in help-seeking (females sought or accepted 
Significantly more help than males), show that internal 
males imitated E's behavior more than external males 
When the behavior was instrumental in task performance, 
but less when the behavior was irrelevant to the task. 
Findings for females are unclear, and several alternative 
explanations are discussed. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5182. Bowen, Donald D. (U. Pittsburgh, Graduate 
School of Business) Reported patterns in TAT measures 
needs for achievement, affiliation, and power. 
н of Personality Assessment, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(5), 

4-430.—Reviews data from 20 studies to investigate 
Teported correlations between the needs for achievement 
(n Ach), power (n Pow), and affiliation (n Aff). 3 studies 
оа sizable associations between п Ach and n Pow, 

ough the samples (e.g, Indian businessmen and 
Managerial personnel) were unrepresentative of the 
n population. 3 of 20 reported correlations between 
eet and n Aff were significant, although none 
8 eeded .30. Only 1 significant n Aff-n Pow correlation 
as found. Results indicate that the 3 motives аге 
eM uncorrelated. Since all studies reported used 
diffe a5 Ss, it is suggested that a shortage of data on sex 
er кое and female Ss precludes a thorough analysis 
ese correlations. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
оз Busnelli, C.; Dall’Aglio, E. & Faina, Р. (U. 
Е ова, Italy) [Contribution to the factorial analysis of 
We completion test for pre-adolescents.] (Ital) 
Vol ivio di Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1971(Sep), 
ol. 32(5), 434-442 Administered a sentence comple- 
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tion test of 36 items to 300 13-15 yr old girls. Answers 
were subjected to factor analysis by Hotelling’s principal 
components method with orthogonal rotation of normal- 
ized autovectors. 4 reliable and consistent factors 
resulted: (a) sense of guilt above overcoming oedipal 
states; (b) conflictual situations connected with social 
planning; (c) tolerance of frustration; and (d) maternal 
authoritarianism.—L. L’Abate. - 

5184. Carlier, Michèle. (U. Paris X, France) [Differen- 
tial study of a dimension of creativity: Flexibility.] 
(Fren) Sciences de l'Art, 1971, Vol. 8(1), 29-38.—Demon- 
strated the existence of a psychological dimension, 
"spontaneous flexibility," through verbal and nonverbal 
tasks. This dimension is independent of intelligence but 
is linked to certain temperamental traits (especially ways 
of constructing ambiguous, standardized patterns). It 
appears that girls use different mental strategies to 
produce replies not belonging to the same category. (23 
ref.)—English summary. 

5185. Cook, Patrick E.; lacino, Linda W.; Murray, 
John & Auerbach, Stephen M. (Florida State 0.) 
Holtzman inkblot anxiety and shading scores related to 
state and trait anxiety. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 37(4), 337-339.—Administered the 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) and the group 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT) to 52 undergra- 
duates in order to determine the relationship between 
HIT Anxiety (Ax) and Shading (Sh) scores and A-Trait 
and A-State scores. Neither Ax or Sh correlated with A- 
Trait. Ax correlated with A-State, both before and 
during the administration of the inkblots. To determine 
the influence of productivity or inhibition, inkblot 
protocol word counts were obtained. Word count failed 
to correlate with the scores on the STAI, but did 
correlate significantly with the HIT scores. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5186. Donaldson, Peter J. Denying death: A note 
regarding some ambiguities in the current discussion. 
Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 
285-290.— Questions the theoretical and empirical ade- 
quacy of the notion that Americans deny death. 
Suggestions for an adequate definition of denial and how 
it can be measured are offered. (20 ref.) 

5187. Dosajh, N. L. (Government Coll. of Education, 
Chandigarh, India) A comparative study of behavior 
patterns of violent and non-violent personalities with 
the help of “Н.Н.” and “pD” tests. Behaviorometric, 1972, 
Vol. 2(2), 88-92.— Selected 7 violent and 243 nonviolent 
undergraduates on the basis of preselected criteria of 
violent behavior and studied their personality patterns 
using the Horn-Hellersberg Test and its Indian parallel, 
N. L. Dosajh’s 1960 D-test. On both tests the violent Ss 
showed more ego projection; whole responses; simple, 
discrete, and uncoordinated sketches; lifeless figures; 
sharp-edged weapons; and tendency to run away from a 
task. For most of these responses, the violent Ss and a 
previously studied sample of 50 psychopaths were very 
similar.—Journal abstract. 

5188. Eaves, L. J. (U. Birmingham, England) The 
structure of genotypic and environmental covariation 
for personality measurements: An analysis of the PEN. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 12(3), 215-282.—Attempted to separate covariation 
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due to genetic causes from that due to environmental 
causes among the responses of 101 pairs of monozygotic 
twins to an 80-item questionnaire providing scores of 
psychoticism, extraversion, and neuroticism (PEN). At 
least part of the covariation of items known to load for 
extraversion could be explained by the unitary action of 
environmental influences. The same conclusion was 
reached with respect to neuroticism, but there was little 
evidence that environmental diferences resulted in any 
covariation between the psychoticism items. Although 
genetic influences were more important in determining 
the relationships among the P items there was no clear 
indication that psychoticism was a unitary genotypic 
factor. The covariation of the N items, however, could 
reasonably be attributed to unitary genetic influences on 
neurotic behavior. It was found that more than 1 genetic 
factor was probably involved in the determination of 
covariation among the E items, suggesting that the 
apparently unitary nature of extraversion at the pheno- 
typic level could be due to environmental rather than to 
genetic influences. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5189. Edinger, Edward F. (C. G. Jung Foundation, 
New York Inst., N.Y.) Ego and archetype: Individuation 
and the religious function of the psyche. Baltimore, 
Md.: Penguin, 1973. xv, 304 p. $3.45.—Presents a 
synthesis of Jung's theory of the collective unconscious 
citing examples from. religion, mythology, folklore, and 
art. Topics include the process of individuation, Christ as 
a paradigm of the individuating ego, and an analysis of 
the symbolism of the alchemist's "philosopher's stone.” 

5190. Edwards, Allen L. & Abbott, Robert D. (U. 
Washington) Relationships between the EPI Scales and 
he 16 PF, CPI, and EPPS Scales. Educational & 
Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 
231-238.—Studied the degree to which the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS), the California 
Psychological Inventory (CPI), and the 16 PF scales are 
correlated with the Edwards Personality Inventory (EPI) 
scale, and determined the degree to which the scales in 

all 4 inventories are measuring the same common traits. 
115 males and 171 females were administered the 4 
instruments. The resulting 104 variables plus sex were 
intercorrelated and factor analyzed by the method of 
principal components. Results showed 22 components 
with eigen values of greater than 1 which accounted for 
73% of the variance. The scale from each inventory with 
the highest absolute loading on each of the 22 rotated 
vectors are presented.—R. W. Covert. 

5191. Exner, John E. (Long Island U.) The self focus 
sentence completion: A study of egocentricity. Journal 
of Personality Assessment, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(5), 437—455. 
—Describes the Self Focus Sentence Completion 
(SFSC), a 30-item sentence completion blank in which 
most of the stems contain a self-reference (e.g., 1, me, 
my). Normative data are provided for 2,592 nonpsychia- 
tric Ss representing 5 populations (e.g., undergraduates, 
blue-collar workers, Peace Corps trainees, and high 
school students) and 273 psychiatric patients from 9 
diagnostic groups. Reliability data and the results of 6 
validation studies are presented. It is suggested that the 
SFSC, which yields 6 scores (e.g., Self Focus, External 
World Focus, Ambivalence, and Neutral), may provide а 
useful index of egocentricity as a response orientation or 
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style. Data are discussed in terms of “egocentric 
balance," a postulate seemingly compatible with several 
theoretical positions. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5192. Eysenck, H. J. Eysenck on extraversion. New 
York, N.Y.: Halsted Press, 1973. 174 p.— Presents 
material from Н. J. Eysenck's Readings in Extraversion— 
Introversion, together with new and relevant writings. 
Тһе volume covers his approach to the nature of 
extraversion, the relationship between extraversion and 
social behavior, and experimental aspects. 

5193. Faulwasser, Hellmut & Kittlaus, Heinz. (Central 
Management Polyclinic of VEB Optima, Erfurt, Е. 
Germany) [The economy of the Maudsley Medical 
Questionnaire (MMQ).] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie 
und medizinische Psychologie, 1973(May), Vol. 25(5), 
276-281.—Presents ап age-related correction table for 
adjustment of calculated neuroticism values of the 
MMQ. More than 2,000 test results were re-examined for 
L (Lie) scale scores as a function of 3 age groups. Results 
support earlier recommendations of Eysenck and Rau- 
tenstrauch who had encountered a problem of correcting 
for the influence of social desirability on test responses. 
—K. J. Hartman. 

5194. Fishman, Daniel B. (Adams County Mental 
Health Center, Commerce City, Colo.) Holt's Rorschach 
measure of adaptive regression, mathematical artifact, 
and prediction of psychotherapy outcome. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 328-333. 
—Discusses a possible mathematical artifact in the 
computation of the adaptive regression measure used in 
R. R. Holt’s primary process system for scoring the 
Rorschach Test. In this system, a summary score of 
adaptive regression is derived by combining the "defense 
demand” (DD) and “defense effectiveness" (DE) scores 
associated with most responses. The adaptive regression 
score is criticized because its computation creates à score 
that is very similar to the simpler DE measure. An 
alternative method for considering DD and DE jointly as 
a measure of adaptive regression is presented, and this 
alternative method is illustrated with data from a recent 
psychotherapy study.—Journal abstract. 

5195. Ford, Charles V. & Spaulding, Raymond C. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) The Pueblo incident: A compar- 
ison of factors related to coping with extreme stress. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 
340-343.— Presents results of psychiatric evaluations 0 
the 82 surviving crew members of the USS Pueblo B 
11 mo of imprisonment in North Korea. Ss were divi ар 
into 2 groups, those who handled stress well and thos 
who handled it poorly, on the basis of MMPI scores a 
a detailed psychiatric interview. Ss who did well. s E 
personality diagnoses often listed as healthy Е. 
schizoid. They tended to use а wide variety of eg 
defense mechanisms, particularly faith, reality testing, 
denial, rationalization, and humor. Ss in the pon 
defined as handling the stress poorly were frequen 
diagnosed as being passive-dependent and were a a 
limited in the number of ego-defense mechang E 
utilized. Factors such as age, education, and leng! ‘ing 
military service were not significant in differentia! 
between the groups.—Journal abstract. 

2196. Fouler, Raymond D. (U. Alabama) Automato 
psychological test interpretation: The status in А 
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Psychiatric Annals, 1972(Dec), Vol. 2(12), 10-28.—Com- 
ments on the lack of substantial progress since 1968 in 
this field. The Psychological Resources Report System, 
commercially available for the 16 PF, is described, and 
{һе Computerized Perceptanalytic Rorschach used at 
Jefferson Medical College. 6 professional services offer- 
ing automated MMPI reports by mail are described, 1 of 
them, the Roche Psychiatric Service Institute, in great 
detail. In addition, 3 mental health agencies use 
computer interpretations of the MMPI. No other 
automated test interpretations have developed to the 
point where they can be used routinely. It is suggested 
that the demand for psychological testing will probably 
continue, accelerating the trend toward automated 
interpretation. Tests susceptible to computer treatment 
will be increasingly favored. Greater accuracy in 
predicting patient behavior, treatment response, and 
prognosis can be expected. With increased application of 
automated test treatment à wider use of psychological 
tests in business, industry, and education is also likely. 
(27 ref.)—I. Davis. 

5197. Friend, Ronald M. & Gilbert, Joel. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Threat and fear of negative 
evaluation as determinants of locus of social compari- 
үти! of Personality, 1973(Sep), Vol. 41(3), 
na Шу a2 X 2 design, threat to one's self regard 
ae A : positivity and negativity of the trait were 
apn ated and locus of social comparison measured. 
mor on Fear of Negative Evaluation scale were also 
M | Results show that threatened as compared with 
Moe Ss were (a) less likely to compare with 
ERN ег other, (b) more likely to compare with worse- 
MER i and (c) more likely to exhibit these effects 
Кп igh in Fear of Negative Evaluation. The range- 
HER is pur positive instance-desirable goal hypotheses 
esl und to be inadequate in accounting for the above 

* үм! зиттагу. 

E cre» Eric H. The psychology of man: A 
Кереп еогу. Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 21-34. 
CERA a8 theory of psychology which is radically 
behaviori ine that proposed by the classical and 
ERU m eorists. It is proposed that the unconscious 
thought zu uat irrationality is a product of conscious 
repressic ognitive error is discussed in terms of dreams, 
NE and rationalization. 
СИА р оеша, Anna. (Inst. of Aesthetics & 
pictorial AE Paris, France) [Traits of personality а! 
Vol. 1402) oe] (Fren) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1971, 
ШЕ сз -107.—Assigned 162 students to paint à 
Red acco, a complete the 16 PF. Each painting was 
CIDEP (1 rding to the system of analysis used by the 
Bons Center of Documentation on 
etween a logical Expression). Contingency analysis 
that CE us indices and personality traits indicated 
and Trusti eserved vs Outgoing, Shy vs Venturesome, 
of pers n vs Suspicious were significant. The factors 
Wird. pl which seem significant are the factors А, 

5200 © ournal abstract. 

mese отау, John E. Dimensions of 
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Clinical Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 126) 
nvestigated the notion that the orthogonal 


Imensio : 
ns of emotional adjustment and extraversion 
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aning i 5 
ing in self-ratings of personality. British Journal of 


found by H. J. Eysenck and others in personality data 
are topical variants of the more general dimensions of 
evaluation, potency, and activity found in the 1957 
attribution of meaning to objects by C. E. Osgood et al. 
Emotional adjustment is identified with the evaluation 
dimension and extraversion with the activity and 
potency dimensions. 131 male and female nurses were 
given the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) and a 
self-concept semantic differential consisting of scales 
measuring evaluation, potency, and activity and also 
scales measuring emotional adjustment and aspects of 
extraversion. A principal components analysis with 
varimax rotation revealed 4 factors. Although EPI 
neuroticism did not load highly on the evaluative factor, 


the semantic differential scale of emotional adjustment 
did. The EPI and semantic differential extraversion 
scales loaded on an activity factor.—Journal abstract. 

5201. Grisso, J. Thomas. (Ashland Coll.) Prediction of 
action- and thought-oriented response: Behavioral style 
or situational demand? Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(5), 431-436.—Administered the Ac- 
tion-Thought Preference Scale, a measure of action- and 
thought-oriented behavior styles, to 72. male undergra- 
duates who then responded to 7 TAT cards varying in 
degrees of “stimulus pull" for action and thought modes 
of expression. Verbs in TAT stories were assigned to 
action and thought categories. Mean percentages of 
action and thought verbs were significantly related to 
both Ss’ behavior styles and to TAT stimulus demands. 
Results support L. Phillips's 1968 action-thought typolo- 

‚ but suggest that situational demand may be equally 
as important as behavior style in determining one's 
action or thought mode of response in à given situation. 
The adequacy of Phillips's developmental conceptualiza- 
tion of action-thought ehavior styles was also discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

5202. Hare, Francis G. & Gaier, Eugene L U 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Perceptual characteristics in 
the creative process of artists, musicians, and poets. 
Sciences de l'Art, 1971, Vol. 8(1), 39-45.—1n an attempt. 


to define and differentiate perceptual characteristics of 


artistically expressive groups, 2 aspects of the creative 
process were investigated: (a) the intellectual factor or 
divergent production of figural systems (DFS), and (b) 
the preference for stimulus complexity as a cognitive 
style. 39 college students who were artists, poets, OT 
musicians were administered 1 visual and 1 auditory test 
on each dimension. Responses to DFS involved figure 

roduction, while figure preference was indicated by 
“Jike” or “dislike” responses. Although results fail to 
substantiate the importance of the DFS factor dimen- 
sion, the position of stimulus complexity preference was 
d as an indication of arüstic sensibility. 


(French summary) Q9 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

i ohn F. & Brodsky, Stanley L. (U. 
Missouri) Validating hand test acting out ratios for 
overt and experimentally induced aggression. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 363-368. 
Investigated (а) the degree to which experimentally 
induced frustration and self-reported hostility are related 


to the Hand Test Acting Out Ratio (AOR), and (b) the 
relationship of the AOR of a self-report measure 0! 
f the S toward himself, the E, and the 


aggression о! 
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experimental task. Ss were 120 male undergraduates. J. 
S. Wiggin's MMPI-derived Manifest Hostility scale was 
administered to determine the degree of self-reported 
hostility. It was found that while the written measure 
reflected the effects of the experimentally induced stress, 
the AOR did not; nor did the AOR scores correlate 
significantly with the content-derived hostility scale. It is 
concluded that if one wished to determine whether 
individuals are angered by frustrating situations, asking 
them is a more effective and accurate method than more 
indirect methods.—Journal abstract. 

5204. Hobi, V. & Richter, R. (U. Basel, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Switzerland) [Factor analysis of GT, MPI and 
FPI.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheit- 
en, 1973, Vol. 217(1), 43-52.— During the clinical testing 
of a pharmaceutical preparation, 147 Ss (mean 
age — 21.8 yrs) completed the Giessen-Test (GT), the 
Freiburger Persónlichkeitsinventar (ЕРГ), and the Maud- 
sley Personality Inventory (MPI). A factor analysis was 
calculated from the product moment correlation coeffi- 
cients and rotated according to the varimax criterion. 5 
factors were extracted from the data: (a) emotional 
stability vs lability; (b) emotional, uncontrolled, egocen- 
tric assertive behavior vs readiness to cooperate and to 
conform; (с) sociability (extraversion) vs insecurity and 
inability to form lasting relationships; (d) over-controlled 
уз under-controlled behavior; and (е) openness (lying). 
The 5-dimensional relation of the scales was confirmed 
in the FPI. The GT appeared additionally to clarify 
certain psychosocial relationships. In the case of the 
MPI, replacement of the single dimension extraversion 
vs introversion by the single dimension emotional lability 
vs stability is recommended.—English abstract. 

5205. Holz, Robert. Television violence: A paper 
tiger? CRC Report, 1971(Sep), No. 57, 15 p.—Investiga- 
ted the effects of exposure to violence as presented on 
TV with 75 undergraduates as Ss. A 3 X 2 design was 
used which varied the type of stimulus (high-violence, 
low-violence, or no TV program) and sex of S. After 
exposure, Ss were given subtests of the Rosenwieg 
Picture-Frustration Study and the TAT. Analysis of 
responses revealed that Ss exposed to programs with 
high-violent content had significantly lower levels of 
hostility than Ss exposed to low-violent programs. 
—Journal abstract. 

5206. Huang, Lucy J. (Illinois State U.) Sex role 
stereotypes and self-concepts among American and 
. .. Chinese students. Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 

_ 1971 (Fal), Vol. 2(2), 215-234.—Administered to male 
and female American and Chinese college students a 
122-item questionnaire developed by P. Rosenkrantz et 
al (see PA, Vol. 42:13746) to measure sex-role stereo- 
types and self-concepts. 58 American and 43 Chinese 
male Ss rated American and Chinese male characteristi- 
cs, respectively, while 54 American and 78 Chinese males 
rated American and Chinese female characteristics. 79 
American and 62 Chinese females rated American and 

Chinese male characteristics, while 92 American and 50 

Chinese females rated American and Chinese female 

characteristics. Results show that a pervasive double 

standard exists in both Chinese and American males’ 
perception of females. Significant differences were also 
found in self-concepts of American and Chinese Ss. 
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Females had significantly different concepts of males 
than males had of themselves. Specific differences 
between groups are analyzed. The role of the Chinese 
student on an American campus is discussed. (21 ref.) 
—L. Gorsey. 

5207. Hubback, Judith. Uses and abuses of analogy. 
Journal of Analytical Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 18(2), 
91-104.—Analyzes the use of analogy which underlies 
both image-making and the unconscious stages preced- 
ing conscious thinking. It is suggested that analogy 
gratifies the wishes of many workers in different 
disciplines and is associated with the desire to reunite 
with the archetypal good mother. Sciences other than 
psychology, where analogous processes are evident, are 
discussed. The unitary world idea is examined with 
reference to the theory of transference and to Jung's use 
of it in the analogy of alchemy and development 
psychology. (27 ref.)—P. J. Federman. 

5208. Jackson, Douglas N.; Neill, John A. & Bevan, 
Ann R. (U. Western Ontario, London, Canada) An 
evaluation of forced-choice and true-false item formats 
in personality assessment. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(1), 21-30.—Assigned 216 
female undergraduates to groups receiving the Personali- 
ty Research Form (PRF) in either forced-choice ог 
standard true-false form. Reliabilities were substantially 
higher for the true-false form. Peer rating validities for 
each format were in a comparable range, but correlations 
with self-ratings were higher for the true-false form. 
Results do not support the contention that a forced- 
choice format is consistently more valid than a standard 
format. Ss well acquainted with ratees manifested more 
highly differentiated judgments, showed consistently 
higher validity, but were more prone to show a bias to 
attribute more salient traits (e.g. dominance and 
exhibition) to ratees.—Journal abstract. 

5209. Jessor, Richard & Jessor, Shirley L. (U. 
Colorado) The perceived environment in behavioral 
science: Some conceptual issues and some illustrative 
data. American Behavioral Scientist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(6), 
801-828.—Proposes that diverse concepts of environ- 
ment can be ordered on a proximal-distal dien 
with those near the proximal end constituting | 3 
perceived environment or that experienced by the ac у Я 
Over time, personality development 15 considered bie 
dependent upon the perceived environment. Rela! d 
between personality and distal environment I 
mediating proximal environment variables. 5 pro g 
of perceived environment are specified. Data 0 a 
partial support are based on a study of perc ies 
environment in relation to variation in marihuana 
(26 ref.)—J. J. Parnicky. ч 

Ev Jolley, Margie T. & Spielberger, Charles P 
(Florida State U.) The effects of locus of com lio 
anxiety on verbal conditioning. Journal of Person 
1973(Sep), Vol. 41(3), 443-456. —Administered US dos 
conditioning task to 85 female students divide = on the 
and high-anxiety groups based on scores Que nd that 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAD. ]t was ш ted. 0 
neither locus of control nor A-trait was re nate д 
awareness, and that the performance of the AES Ss 
was not affected by either of these variables. ҮЛЕ) 
showed marked increases in verb responses ove 
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and locus of control and A-trait had an interactive effect 
on performance. The high-anxiety externals were more 
responsive to social reinforcement than high-anxiety 
internals, whereas low-anxiety internals were more 
responsive to social reinforcement than the low-anxiety 
externals. (33 ref.)—Journal summary. 
5211. Kilpatrick, Dean С. & McLeod, Philip G. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Charleston, S.C.) Trait 
anxiety and fearfulness. Social Behavior & Personality, 
1973, Vol. 1(2), 119—122.—Administered the Fear Survey 
Schedule and the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) 
to 36 female nursing students. Ss with high test anxiety 
(TA) were more fearful than low-TA Ss, with a 
correlation of .52 between fearfulness and TA scores. An 
analysis of the items and situations rated as most fear- 
producing indicated that / of these items represented 
social or interpersonal fears, and that ⁄ of the Ss rated 
harmless snakes as very much disturbing. Findings 
support C. D. Spielberger's contention that TA repre- 
sents susceptibility to arousal of state anxiety by а 
yariety of stimuli and situations.—Journal abstract. 
5212. Knowles, Eric S.; Cutter, Henry S.; Walsh, 
David H. & Casey, Nancy A. (U. Wisconsin, Coll. of 
Community Sciences, Green Bay) Risk-taking as a 
personality trait. Social Behavior & Personality, 1973, 
Vol. 1(2), 123-136.—Investigated consistencies in risk- 
taking behavior of 56 student nurses in a multimethod, 
convergent validity study of 13 risk-related measures. As 
with earlier studies, а general convergence Was not 
found. However, factor analysis of the correlations 
indicated 2 qualitatively different kinds of dimensions. 
In addition to 5 strategy traits, | motivational trait was 
identified. The motivational trait was interpreted as 
identifying а person's general willingness to approach or 
avoid risk situations. Data, independent of the factor 
шлу, support the approach-avoidance construct. 
p suggest that (a) risk-taking as a personality trait 
à е be redefined, and (b) consistencies in risk 
ehavior do occur across a variety of situations. (34 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
E Kolton, Marilyn S. & Dwarshuis, Louis. (U. 
E. D Inst. for Social Research, Center for Research 
ч r ization of Scientific Knowledge) A clinical factor 
E Pd ic method for inferring construct meaning. 
Vol ad & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Fal), 
MA ES 653-661.—Applied a clinical factor analytic 
WESS and traditional factor analyses to the Crowne- 
жн the ego resilience scale of the MMPI, and the 
тей ity-rigidity scale of the California Psychological 
Шеп» pee An initial factor analysis was performed on 
Furth rom the 3 instruments resulting in 10 factors. 
0 aan reduction of the data provided 4 factors: 
sd дечу, Acceptance of Impulse Expression, 
ing o cceptance, and Social Inhibition. The items load- 
di n each of these factors are presented and thoroughly 
Bm W. Covert. 
вд5214 Koriat, Ashler; Averill, James R. & Malmstrom, 
differe J. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Individual 
cance ЖО in habituation: Some methodological and 
1973 du ual issues. Journal of Research in Personality, 
ity н Vol. 7(1), 88-101.—Investigated the personal- 
К relates of habituation. A moderate intensity tone 
presented 20 times during each of 3 sessions, and 
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skin conductance and heart rate were recorded for 68 
male undergraduates. No relationships were found 
between individual differences in rate of habituation and 
any of the personality dimensions assessed (e.g., Eysenck 
Personality Inventory, L and K scales of the MMPI, 


Byrne’s Repression-Sensitization scale, Barron Ego- 


Strength scale, Self-Control and Flexibility scales of the | 
California Psychological 
Figures Test). Various methods of measuring habituation 
are examined and their interrelationships described. 
None of the measures derived showed adequate consist- 
ency either across sessions or over response modalities, 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5215. Krippner, Stanley & Arons, Myron. (Maimon- 
ides Medical Center, Dream Lab., Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
Creativity: Person, product, or process? Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 17(2), 116-123.—Asserts that 
creativity in the Occident is more "product centered" 
than creativity in the Orient. In both traditions, the 
creative person is of importance. However, the tendency 
in the Occident has been to start with studying the 
product and then trying to understand the person who 
created it. In the Orient, personal growth is typically 
emphasized and the final product is seen as incidental to 
this growth process.—S. Krippner. 

5216. Krishna, К. P.; Jha, S. S. & Sinha, J. К. 
(Magadh U., Bodh-Gaya, India) Some differential 
personality patterns of disciplined and indisciplined 
adolescents. Behaviorometric, 1972, Vol. 22), 81-87. 
— Compared 30 disciplined and 30 undisciplined male 
11th graders (identified on the basis of teachers’ ratings) 
in terms of neuroticism, extraversion, security-insecurity, 
sociability, ascendancy, responsibility, and emotional 
stability dimensions of personality. The Eysenck Perso- 
nality Inventory, Gordon Personal Profile, and Security — 
Insecurity Inventory Were administered to Ss. Signifi- 
cant differences in the mean scores of both groups were 
found only in case of extraversion and responsibility. 
The disciplined group was more responsible and the 
undisciplined group more extraverted. (16 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. А 
5217. Kuncel, Ruth B. (U. Chicago) Response 
lative location of subject and item. 


Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 33(3), 545-563.—Studied the nature of the processes 
esponse on personality inventories. 


A model of response processes was developed which 


stressed the notion 
collected from 100 
descriptions of their response processes г 
from the Jackson Personality Research Form. The major 
hypotheses relating nearness to inappropriate response 

rocesses were generally confirmed. This result was 
supported by the finding that increased latency of 
response was associated with the occurrence of inappro- 
priate response processes and also with the nearness of S 
and item. The evenness of the distribution of items along 
the continuum, the scale position of the S, the order of 

resentation of items to the S, and other procedural 
effects appeared to be factors affecting the observed 
relationships between inappropriate response processes 
and nearness. Possible implications of these findings for 
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test construction and administration are noted. (16 ref.) 
—R. W. Covert. 

5218. Kundu, Ramanath & Aich, Jharna. (Calcutta UU 
India) Personality adjustment pattern of post-graduate 
female students. Behaviorometric, 1972, Vol. 2(2), 65-69. 
—Administered Н. M. Bell’s Adjustment Inventory 
(Student Form) to 250 female postgraduate students to 
study their personality adjustment. Results show that the 
Ss' patterns were average in all measured dimensions. 
Results are compared with Bell's, and conclusions are 
drawn from the differences between the 2 studies. 
—Journal abstract. 

5219. Lowry, Richard J. (Ed.). (Vassar Coll.) Domi- 
nance, self-esteem, self-actualization: Germinal papers 
of A. H. Maslow. Monterey, Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 1973. 
viii, 207 p. 

5220. Misra, Sasi. (Indian Inst. of Management, 
Ahmedabad) Instability in self-evaluation, conformity, 
and affiliation. Journal of Personality, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
41(3), 361-375.—Manipulated 2 degrees of variability in 
performance (high and low) and 3 levels of mean 
performance (high, medium, and low) within a factorial 
design. Conformity was measured in an Asch-type 
situation, and affiliation was measured by the S's 
decision to participate in a future group discussion. 
Conformity increased significantly due to greater varia- 
bility in attributed ability, irrespective of the levels of 
attributed ability. Overall affiliation tendencies also 
increased due to greater variability in attributed ability, 
and they decreased for low variability conditions only as 
the level of attributed ability decreased. Ss in the high 

ability and low variability condition in particular showed 
the maximum tendency to affiliate. (20 ref.) —Journal 
summary. 

5221. Morgan, Sherry W. & Mausner, Bernard. 
(Beaver Coll) Behavioral and fantasied indicators of 
avoidance of success in men and women. Journal of 

_ Personality, 1973(Sep), Vol. 41(3), 457-470.—High school 
students with scores in the upper and lower quartiles of 
the Ist half of the Hidden Figures Test took the 2nd half 
of the test in pairs in which 1 member was drawn from 
the highest and the other from the lowest quartile. For 14 
pairs the “high” member was female; in 14 pairs the 
“high” member was male. In the social situation “high” 
males lowered their levels of performance only slightly, 
whereas there was a highly significant tendency for girls 
to depress their performance. Presence or absence of 
behavioral avoidance of success was not paralleled in 
fantasy. A higher proportion of boys than girls told 
stories in which success led to unhappy consequences. 
Results are attributed to current mores among adoles- 
cents of both sexes.—Journal summary. 

5222, Orpen, Christopher & Low, Adrian. (U. Cape 
Town, South Africa) The influence of image congruence 
on brand preference: An empirical study. Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 4-6.—Tested the prediction from 
self-theory that the more masculine an S's self-image, the 
more masculine the image of the most liked cigarette 
brand and type of car. 40 male and 40 female university 
students completed 2 measures of masculinity (a self- 
rating scale and the Femininity seale of the California 

Psychological Inventory) and a semantic differential 

measure of their image of their most liked and disliked 
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cigarette brand and make of car (from 2 short lists). The 
correlations of the masculinity measures with the 
masculinity of the Ss images of their most liked brands 
and types were significantly positive, while those with 
their most disliked brands and types were significantly 
negative (р < .01 in both cases).—Author abstract. 

5223. Plaut, A. The ungappable bridge numbers as 
guides to object relations and to cultural development. 
Journal of Analytical Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 18(2), 
105-126.— Proposes that the relationship between arche- 
typal configurations and the various phases and stages of 
ego development are so complex that the introduction of 
more detailed methods for observation and communica- 
tion is desirable. It is noted that numbers play a 
considerable part in Jung's structural frame of reference. 
Object-relationships are linked with Jung's archetype of 
order numbers since both refer to qualities and relations. 
A quality remains inherent in the Ist 4 numbers: 
4 = stability, 3 = division and reunification, 2 = the 
couple, | = individual and indivisibility. The practical 
value of the system of numerical connotations outlined 
remains to be shown. (43 ref.)—P. J. Federman. 

5224. Prasad, Mani B. (A.N.S. Inst. of Social Studies, 
Patna, India) Some of the background variables of 
repression-sensitization in university students. Beha- 
viorometric, 1972, Vol. 2(2), 93-102.—Selected 100 
гергеѕѕегѕ and 100 sensitizers, out of a sample of 470 
undergraduates, on the basis of their scores on the 
Indian adaptation of the Repression-Sensitization Scale. 
A socioeconomic status information blank was then 
administered to the selected Ss. Results indicate that (a) 
marital status, socioeconomic status, and extent of 
urbanization were independent of repression-sensitiza- 
tion; (b) firstborns and last-borns were sensitizers and 
middle-borns were repressers; (c) higher educational 
levels corresponded with repressive tendencies; and (d) 
males were sensitizers and females repressers. The Jast 
finding indicates a cultural factor underlying repression- 
-sensitization.—Journal abstract. А 

5225. Redfearn, Joseph W. The nature of QUT 
activity: The integration of spiritual and Боа 
experience. Journal of Analytical Psychology, 1973(u » 
Vol 18(2), 127-145.—Suggests that the notion E 
archetypes is itself archetypal and that it e 
spontaneous, psychophysical activity. It has to do d 
the way external sensations and acts are organize Ru 
modified by the body and by the CNS. The archetyp Н 
refer to common human sensations and аге responsi 
for them. They are closely related. to the noo 
instinct. The smooth operation of instinct OT e. 
patterns gives rise to no conscious experience, let т for 
awareness. Therapy provides the necessary con Й 
integration of the split-off and therefore Е Eo 
fragments of the affective-instinctual self. (21 ге Jo 
Federman. 

5226. Robbins, Lillian & Robbins, Edwin. fae 
State U., Newark) Comment on: “Toward an ип eee 
ding of achievement-related conflicts In үг "Re 
Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(1), 133-1 by i 
examines the generalizability of conclusions now 
Horner (see PA, Vol. 49:9174) that bs io 
significant and increasing avoidance of the PE with 
achieve success. Results on 101 male and fema'e 
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controls on raters (n = 9) found contrary results. 
Overgeneralizations based on a limited data base and the 
basis on which the concept of success is determined are 
questioned.—R. V. Heckel. 

5227. Routh, Donald K.; Warehime, Robert G.; 
Gresen, Robert & Rogers, Linda. (U. North Carolina, 
Child Development Inst., Chapel Hill) Measuring the 
ability to express sexual thoughts. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 342-350.—Obtained 
ratings from 30 male undergraduates as to the sexual 
stimulus relevance of 50 pictures from magazines, each 
depicting a man and a woman. Then a different group of 
72 male undergraduates were asked to tell stories about 
the situations depicted in 16 pictures representing 4 
levels of rated sexual stimulus relevance. 36 Ss were 
given ambiguous instructions, while the other 36 were 
instructed to tell sexy stories. In general, sexier pictures 
elicited sexier stories, the effect being more marked with 
ambiguous instructions. Sexy instructions led to sexier 
stories except at the highest level of stimulus relevance. 
Results are interpreted within the framework of an 
abilities conception of personality. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5228. Rozelaar, Mare. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Seneca: A 
new approach to his personality. Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 36(1), 82-92.—Presents a clinical psychological 
analysis of the personality of Lucius Annaeus Seneca (c. 
4 BC to 65 AD), the Stoic philosopher, on the basis of 
verified philological data. Seneca's place in history as a 
worthy philosopher is defended. 

„5229. Samples, Bob & Wohlford, Bob. Opening: A 
primer for self-actualization. Menlo Park, Calif.: 
Addison-Wesley, 1973. 151 p.—Presents an approach to 
Coping with technological and environmental change 
and "opening" emotional responses. Numerous illustra- 
tions, photographs, and other visual examples are 
Provided which emphasize ways of accepting and 
encountering reality. 

EM Sandler, Joseph; Holder, Alex & Dare, 
P stopher. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, England) 
ha of reference in psychoanalytic psychology: VII. 
He: topographical frame of reference: The precon- 
р ous and the conscious. British Journal of Medical 
ee 1973(Jun), Vol. 46(2), 143-153.—Considers 
E evelopment and functioning of the preconscious 
nd the conscious systems. The major function of the 
шшш is considered the protection of the con- 
Maris Írom the forces of the unconscious and the 
SE from instinctual strivings of acceptable 
i (e.g, daydreams and creative productions). 9 of 
d оро functions are briefly outlined 
pe се: The contents of the conscious system and 
5 a e of attention in that system are considered. The 
ar ntages and limitations of the topographical model 
€ briefly noted.—S. Knapp. 
mE Scherer, Klaus R.; London, Harvey & Wolf, 
guisti J. (Harvard U.) The voice of confidence: Paralin- 
Rao ic cues and audience evaluation. Journal of 
T оч in Personality, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(1), 31-44—À 
EA speaker read linguistically confident and 
i ul texts in a confident or doubtful voice. А 
ai Puter-based acoustic analysis of the 4 tapes showed 
paralinguistic confidence was expressed by increas- 
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ed loudness of voice, rapid rate of speech, and infre- 
quent, short pauses. Under some conditions, higher pitch 
levels and greater pitch and energy fluctuations in the 
voice were related to paralinguistic confidence. 47 female 
undergraduate Os perceived and used these cues to 
attribute confidence and related personality traits to the 
speaker. Both text and voice cues were related to 
confidence ratings; in addition, the 2 types of cue were 
related to differing personality attributes. (33 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5232. Schmidt, H. E. (Evaluation & Placement of 
Management, Johannesburg, S. Africa) The identifica- 
tion of high and low creativity in architecture students. 
Psychologia Africana, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(1), 15-40.—As- 
sessed the value of a battery of 14 personality and 
performance measures (e.g., the Barron-Welsh Art Scale) 
in distinguishing between high and low creativity levels 
in 105 Ist-yr architecture students. It was hypothesized 
that high- and low-creative Ss would differ in analytic 
perception, motivation, anxiety, visualization, hostility 
and dogmatism, and academic success. Level of creativi- 
ty was determined by total scores on 6 creativity 
measures. Faculty-rating, self-rating, and academic 
success were used as criteria for validating the creativity 
measures. The high failure rate (only about / of all Ss 
passed their examinations) is of significance. The 
Preconscious Activity Scale emerged as the most 
significant measure of differences in creativity levels. 
Results suggest that the relationships between academic 
success, creativity, and personality variables tend to be 
complex and that especialy the visualization factor 
needs further clarification. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5233. Shanthamani, V. S. (Indian Inst. of Science, 
Bangalore) Unemployment and neuroticism. Indian 
Journal of Social Work, 1973(Apr), Vol. 34(1), 43-45. 
—Administered an inventory measuring neuroticism to 
95 unemployed engineering graduates and 148 unem- 
ployed engineering diploma holders. Neuroticism scores 
generally increased with length of unemployment. 
Defining “neuroticism” as a functional disorder invol- 
ving maladjustment, it is concluded that there is à 
positive relationship between length of unemployment 
and neuroticism.—I. W. Kidorf. E 

5234. Siciński, Andrzej. [Optimism-pessimism: 
Precision of conception and their consequence for 
research.] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 1972, Vol. 4(47), 
71-96.—Reviews the philosophical and methodological 
issues in the area of "optimism-pessimism" research. A 
series of models is presented for conducting research and 
hypotheses that could be explored are listed. 

5235. Solomon, Shirl. How to really know yourself 
through your handwriting. New York, N.Y.: Taplinger, 
1973. 189 p. $7.95. ; 

5236. Stievenart, Michel. (U. Mons, Belgium) [Influ- 
ence of Guilford's model of the structure of the intellect 
on a study of creativity.] (Fren) Revue Belge de 
Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1972, Vol. 34(139), 65-78. 
—Proposes a definition of creativity as an aptitude for 
the resolution of problems. The schematic sequence is as 
follows: (a) all resolutions of problems begin with input; 
(b) the information is filtered, involving memory evalua- 
tion; (с) understanding and analysis of the problem 
proceeds, accompanied by cognition; and (d) resolution 
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or solution includes convergent or divergent problem 
solving. Resolution depends on fluency and fluidity.—L. 
A Ostlund. 

5237. Torrance, E. Paul; Bruch, Catherine B. & Morse, 
Jean A. (U. Georgia) Improving predictions of the adult 
creative achievement of gifted girls by using autobiog- 
raphical information. Gifted Child Quarterly, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 17(2), 91-95.—Initiated a long-range predictive 
validity study in 1959 utilizing the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking. These tests were administered to the 
total population of a high school, grades 7-12. Follow-up 
data were obtained during 1971 on 117 female and 119 
male Ss. A measurement of adult creativity was obtained 
by adding the number of creative achievements (e.g. 
scientific papers, poems) reported by each S. It was 
found that the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 
predicted the adult creative accomplishments of men 
better than of women. In addition, 45 Ss completed the 
Alpha Biographical Inventory. The best single predictor 
of adult creativity as measured by this inventory was the 
Inventiveness score of the Torrance Tests.—S. Krippner. 

5238. von Zeppelin, Ilka. (U. Zurich, Psychological 
Inst., Switzerland) Social drop-outs and hippies: Fanta- 
sy, object-relationship and aggressiveness. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 46(2), 
181-190.—Uses psychoanalytic concepts in an attempt 
to differentiate between hippies and a special group of 
social dropouts called Gammler. Data is presented from 4 

‘psychoanalytic therapies, group therapy with 2 hippie 
groups, observations of commune life, and 62 interviews 
with social dropouts. The various types of narcissism and 
object-relationship are discussed and the special function 
of fantasy in defense formation is analyzed.—Journal 
summary. 

5239. Vondracek, Fred W.; Stein, Aletha H. & 
Friedrich, Lynette K. (Pennsylvania State U.) A non- 
verbal technique for assessing frustration response in 
pre-school children. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 355-362.—Reported the develop- 
ment of a picture method for assessing 3 response 
alternatives (aggressive, prosocial, and avoidance) to 
frustration in preschool children. The 15-min test 
contains 18 sets of pictures: 2 in each stimulus set and 3 
in the corresponding response set. In Study 1, the test 
was administered to 91 3-5 yr old children. 5 behavioral 
categories were established for both the aggressive and 
prosocial responses. Some validational support was 
found in the form of significant correlations between 
picture choices and behavior observations. Study 2 
(N = 49) replicated Study 1, except that further valida- 
tional support was obtained by correlating picture 
choices with global teacher ratings of the observed 
behaviors. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5240. Weiórka, Bogna. [Neuroticism and adaptation 
of Warsaw students: Application of correlation with 
retardation.] (Pohl) Studia Socjologiezne, 1973, Vol. 
1(48), 169-188.—Describes the calculation procedures 
for the cross-lagged panel correlation process. The data 
used in the illustration were obtained on Ist and 3rd yr 
university students who took the Warsaw Neurotic Scale. 

5241. White, Michael D. & Wilkins, Wallace. (U. 
Miami) Bogus physiological feedback and response 

thresholds of repressers and sensitizers. Journal of 
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Research in Personality, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(1), 78-87. 
—Administered Byrne's Repression-Sensitization scale 
to 36 female undergraduates. Ss viewed 8 tachistoscopi- 
cally presented TAT cards, selected by their relative 
similarity in the distribution of black and white space, 
under conditions of high and low bogus physiological 
feedback. During high feedback, repressers showed a 
significant increase and sensitizers showed a significant 
decrease in response thresholds. Results extend the 
validity of bogus physiological feedback procedures in 
the analog investigation of emotion. Theoretical implica- 
tions relevant to the areas of personality, emotion, 
psychophysiology, and psychopathology are discussed. 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5242. Wilson, Glenn D. & Brazendale, Anthony H. 
(Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, England) Social attitude 
correlates of Eysenck's personality dimensions. Social 
Behavior & Personality, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 115-118.—0Ob- 
tained correlations in a sample of 97 18-34 yr old female 
student teachers between 4 personality factors measured 
by a new form of the Eysenck Personality Inventory and 
6 social attitude variables measured by the Conservatism 
Scale. Extraversion was associated with liberalism, 
realism, hedonism, and nonreligiousness. Neuroticism 
was related to ethnocentrism and the intolerance of 
minority groups, while psychoticism was associated with 
general conservatism. Results are discussed in connec- 
tion with a number of theoretical issues.—Journal 
abstract. E 

5243. Wilson, John P. & Aronoff, Joel. (Michigan 
State U.) A sentence completion test assessing safety 
and esteem motives. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 351-354.—Attempted to establish 
the construct validity of a sentence completion test 
assessing safety and esteem motives as characterized by 
A. Maslow in 1970. 850 undergraduates were given the 
test and 36 safety and 36 self-esteem-oriented Ss were 
selected and given the Anxiety (42), Dominance Oe 
and Dependency (Dy) subscales of the MMPI. 
predicted, results indicate that safety-oriented S 
significantly higher on Аг and Dy and lower on Do 3 | 
self-esteem-oriented Ss. Considerations of ош, 
validity in the use of the test are discussed. (19 rely 
—Journal abstract. 
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5244. . Don't guess about drugs when yo! 
can have the facts. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern 
Printing Office, National Clearinghouse for 
Health Information No. 1006. 18 p. s. (0. 

5245. Abroms, Gene M. & Greenfield, Norman i 
Wisconsin) A new mental health profession. P f or fi 
1973(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 10-22.—Analyzes the new other- 
mental health professional who specializes in Pol logical 
apy. Training for an expert in the РО, КИ, a 
biological, and social action parameters of Cessioni 
change is advocated. Prior proposals for this uM oa 
position are documented, including those of is New 
Kubie, A. Mariner, and those set forth in the тз. 
Horizon for Psychotherapy and The Fifth P Uc ested 
new profession of psychobiological clinician 15 5 
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which would entail the completion of no more than 5 yrs 
after at least 2-3 yrs of college. An intensive computer- 


assisted biomedical sequence would take a year or less. A 
clinical doctorate would be awarded. Prescribing of 
drugs could be easily taught. Creation of this new 
rofessional would free psychiatry to move closer to 
medicine and clinical psychology to follow scientific 
research interests. (31 ref.)—E. M. Uprichard. 

5246. Axelson, Alan A. The changing face of 
psychiatry: Тһе resident’s response. Psychiatric 
Communications, 1973, Vol. 14(1), 23-30.— Describes а 
questionnaire developed to assess (a) residents’ uncer- 
tainty about role, (b) their opinion on what are 
significant issues, and (с) their characterization of their 
future professional role. Results indicate much uncer- 
tainty about role and show a surprising consensus on 
issues. Concern was expressed about providing more 
service for more people, about involvement in social 
problems and community activism, and about the need 
to focus on their role as physician. In general residents 
seemed willing to accommodate to needs for newer 
methods but resisted circumstances that would separate 
them from individual patients and make them adminis- 
trators.—W. L. Hunt. 

5247. Barton, David. (Vanderbilt U., Medical School) 
Teaching psychiatry in the context of dying and death. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 
1290-1291.—Argues that instruction in dying and death 
n be profitably included in the psychiatry curriculum. 
tis considered that, through the use of this subject as a 
teaching focus, improved methods of psychosocial care 
are fostered, and psychiatric principles and phenomena 
involving the patient and his interpersonal and sociocul- 
tural environment emerge in sharp relief. 

Р. Bradley, Richard W. (Southern Illinois. U.) 
E the ACES standards on preparation of 
S uM School counselors in career guidance. Coun- 
nee lucation & Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), 
к Studied the extent to which counselor education 
dn ees adhered to the “Standards for the Preparation 
Pe ey Counselors,” published by the Association 
ме Education and Supervision in 1967. A 
ied еше concerning the quality of 21 areas associa- 
un ith graduate training in counseling (e.g. theory of 
rol information, systems for classifying occu- 
ites $, administration and interpretation of tests, and 
S то techniques) was sent to 21 teachers in master's 
i Results show that educators at the same 
Курен, generally disagreed on the extent of the 
shear offered in these 21 areas and that there isa 

s ack of consistency from 1 program to another. 
е Ше саноп» for increased communication be- 
у eachers and educational programs are offered. 

А) orsey. 

E raat, Nancy & Jensen, Marchen R. (Danish 
[Role D Educational Studies, Arhus Dept» Denmark) 
Psyko aying as a method of teaching.] (Danh) Nordisk 
EE 1973, Vol. 25(1), 44-49.— Discusses the bene- 
techni role-playing if employed as ап additional 
kaose the education of social workers, teachers, 
en ogists, and members of associated. professions. 
6 and abuses are mentioned. Caution 15 advised 
Thing the initiation of this technique into the 
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working program. Some examples of the acceleration of 
role-playing are given. Conclusions concerning the 
usefulness of the method are stated.—English summary. — 


5250. Brodsky, Stanley L. (U. Alabama) Psycholo- — 


gists in the criminal justice system. Urbana, Ill.: U. 
Illinois Press, 1973. x, 182 p. $2.50.—Presents а series of 
readings on the activities of psychologists in justice 
systems (e.g, assessment, treatment, and consultation); 
psychological services in correctional institutions; the 
relationship between psychology and law enforcement; 
and training programs and models in crime, delinquency, 
and corrections. (15 p. ref.) 

5251. Caldwell, Diane & Mishara, Brian L. (Northville 
State Hosp., Mich.) Research on attitudes of medical 
doctors toward the dying patient: A methodological 
problem. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 3(4), 341-346.—From a sample of 73 medical 
doctors, 13 interviews were conducted regarding the 
physician's attitudes toward the dying patient. A majori- 
ty of those refusing interviews did so only when the 
nature of the topic of discussion was revealed. This 
finding indicates a general reluctance on the part of 
physicians to discuss their attitudes toward death. 
Contradictions revealed in the responses of the physi- 
cians who were interviewed indicate that the topic of 
death may present more of a problem to physicians than 
has been recognized.—Journal abstract. 

5252. Deibert, A. №. & Golden, Frederic. (Malcolm 
Bliss Mental Health Center, St. Louis, Mo.) Behavior 
modification workshop with juvenile officers: Brief 
report. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 586-588. 
—19 juvenile delinquency officers who participated in 6 
3-hr sessions about behavior modification techniques 
changed positively in terms of behavioral knowledge and 
attitudes but did not feel more confident in their ability 
to change delinquent behavior. Knowing what to do and 
doing it were perceived as very different positions. 

5253. Dilly, Josiah; Foster, William & Bowers, 
Imogen. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Effectiveness ratings 
of counselors without teaching experience. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), 24-29. 
—Had principals, counselor supervisors, teachers, and 
counselors’ associates rate 10 counselors with and 12 
counselors without teaching experience on their effecti- 
veness on each of 5 dimensions (implementing guidance 
services, staff relationships, working without supervision, 


adjusting to school conditions, and overall performance). 
ence were rated as 


Counselors without teaching experi! 
effective or more so than other lst-yr counselors the 
raters had known on 3 of the 5 dimensions. Two-thirds 
of the nonteaching counselors were rated as more 
effective on overall performance. It is concluded that 
teaching experience is not necessary for the preparation 
of competent school counselors.—Journal abstract. 

5254. Edwards, Darrel; Gunderson, E. K.; Brown, D. 
E. & Taylor, W. R. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, Operational Psychiatry Div., San Diego, 
Calif.) Clinical decisions and outcomes in a navy 
psychiatric service. Military Medicine, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
138(7), 430-432.— Examined specific treatments, clinical 
decisions, and patient outcomes of 17 naval hospital 
psychiatrists over а 5-mo period. Ss with high success 1n 
returning patients to duty (a) used fewer consultations 
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outside the psychiatric service, (b) had fewer ward 
management problems, (c) used fewer drugs, and (d) 
kept fewer patients over 60 days than did Ss with low 
success. Successful Ss also clearly differentiated between 
those patients who were returned to duty and those who 
were not. It is suggested that these indices may guide 
training practices and provide prognostic indicators for 
dispositions of patients from the psychiatric service. 

5255. Frerichs, Marian. (Northern Illinois U., School 
of Nursing) Relationship of self-esteem and internal- 
external control to selected characteristics of associate 
degree nursing students. Nursing Research, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 22(4), 350-352.—Studied the relationship of age, 
marital status, and previous nursing experiences to self- 
esteem and internal-external control. 1,435 associate 
degree nursing students in 22 Illinois community college 
programs completed 2 tests and a personal data sheet. 
Married Ss were found to have higher self-esteem levels 
(p < 01) and tobe more internally controlled (p < .01) 
than their unmarried classmates. Ss at least 23 yrs old, 
when compared to their younger counterparts, were also 
found to be more internally controlled (p < .05). 
—Journal abstract. 

5256. Fulton, John Е. (St. Joseph's Coll. of Education, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland) Attitudes of school counsel- 
lors to some counselling issues. British Journal of 
Guidance & Counselling, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(2), 80-90. 

{ — Constructed a questionnaire to determine the attitudes 
of 16 school counselors in an urban area in Britian. 
Results show a wide area of S agreement, particularly on 
- issues concerned with practical and professional matters. 
Differences of opinion occurred with respect to other 
issues, including those concerned with the relationship of 
guidance and counseling to society. Possible implications 
of this lack of unanimity are discussed.—Journal 
- abstract. 

5251. Goldfarb, Sidney & Lee, Mildred K. (New York 
City Board of Education, N.Y.) Humanistic education: 
New design for counselors. Elementary School Guidance 
& Counseling, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(1), 12-17.—Contends 
that counselors must adapt their skills to working with 
teachers and students on a broader scale. A humanistic 
education program that emphasizes affective learning is 
described in which counselors receive training in group 

i skills and then demonstrate the techniques to teachers 
and students. 

5258. Goldstein, S. (Royal Ottawa Hosp., Ontario, 
Canada) Seminars for nursing home staff. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1972(Dec), Vol. 17(6), 
455-457.—Describes a series of 6 seminars arranged to 
teach the staffs of Canadian nursing homes and homes 
for the aged something of psychiatry and of modern 
Beriatric approaches. A follow-up evaluation is reported. 

,5259. Guiora, Alexander Z. & Harrison, Saul I. (U. 
Michigan, Medical School) What is psychiatry? A new 


model of service and education. American Journal of 


Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1275-1277.—Re- 
views the history of mental health models and related 
systems of professional education and service delivery. 
More organizational paradigms derived rationally from 
the communitys needs and the expanding knowledge 
pool are suggested, including a system of hierarchical 
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education based on career steps that could be entered at 
various levels of competence and certification. 

5260. Gutsch, Kenneth О. & Rosenblatt, Howard $, 
(U. Southern Mississippi) Counselor education: A touch 
of Martin Buber's philosophy. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), 8-13. 

5261. Helleday, Ann & Howard-Rosén, Patricia. (High 
School of Social Work, Stockholm, Sweden) [A changing 
of the unchangeable.] (Swed) Nordisk Psykologi, 1973, 
Vol. 25(1), 50-59.—Describes action research centered 
around a group of 30 freshmen who were followed 
closely throughout 1 yr at the social high school. Ss were 
dissatisfied with a perceived undemocratic atmosphere. 
Various attempts by the group to alter their situation 
were studied. The attempts were analyzed in the light of 
factors by which the status quo is maintained. The 
difference between the desire to do something and 
actually doing something is explored.— English summary. 

5262. Krakowski, Adam J. (Champlain Valley-Physi- 
cians Hosp. Medical Center, Div. of Psychiatric Liaison 
& Research, Plattsburgh, N.Y.) Role of consultation 
psychiatry in teaching psychopharmacology in the 
general hospital. New York State Journal of Medicine, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 73(15), 1987-1991.—Indicates that 
psychiatric consultation-liaison services have helped in 
educating nonpsychiatric physicians and the house staff 
of general hospitals in the need and use of psychophar- 
macology. These physicians are then equipped to treat 
certain specific neurotic reactions in patients. A survey, 
utilizing a short questionnaire, is described which gives 
information on the extensive use of drugs by nonpsychia- 
tric physicians. It is suggested, however, that psycho- 
pharmacotherapy should be regarded as only опе i 
many management methods to be employed.—Journdi 
abstract. 

5263. Landrum, John H. (Slippery Rock State Coll.) 
Sampling approach in information teaching. Солу 
Education & Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), TOM 
—Describes different kinds of projects that can be 
undertaken by counseling students to gain experience A 
information-gathering. Various formats. presento 
modes, examinations, and detailed subject areas аг 
outlined. ing) 

5264. Laube, Jerri. (Baylor U., School of NE: 
Psychological reactions of nurses in disaster. Nurs" 
Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 22(4), 343-347.—Administer ius 
a structured interview containing 9 personal que 
and 19 items related to psychological reactions of m ii 
in disaster to 27 registered nurses who worked in n ў 
Christi, Texas, during Hurricane Celia in August, ii 
The average nurse had had Е i Major 
held a diploma, and was employed by a пора nd to 
stresses for the nurses during the disaster меге ou 


School) The behavior modification proc 
ent-child therapy. Family Coordinator, 197 the pro 
22(3), 313-319.— Discusses basic principles Es mue 


ess of behavior modification and points OU 
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- fulness of training parents in the method as an integral global rating of anxiety. Results show (a) an increase in 
art of the therapeutic relationship. Parents are taught mean percentages of periods of silence for the clinical 
the basic steps in assessment of problem behaviors, i.e., group and a decrease for the control group and (b) no 
defining, observing, and recording, and then are instruc- significant changes in anxiety level from the Ist to the 
hange their own behaviors to increase — last interview. It is concluded that training may result in 
their effectiveness. Specific procedures can be taught trainees doing more “interpreting” than advising and 
with reference to the use of reinforcement, extinction, may have some effect on specific interview behaviors. 
and other behavioral techniques which may be employed —L, Gorsey. 
to modify the child’s behavior. Benefits of both group 5270. Ong, Jin & Marchbanks, Robert L. (Southern 
and individual training for parents are noted and itis Coll. of Optometry) Validity of selected academic and 
suggested that changes in the family environment non-academic predictors of optometry grades. .4merican 
through parental activity can serve as an extension of the Journal of Optometry & Archives of American Academy of 
therapist’s influence to help in dealing with future as well Optometry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 50(7), §83-588.—Intercorrela- 
as current problems.—M. W. Linn. ted 18 academic and 82 nonacademic variables, derived 
5266. Leff, Н. Stephen. (Harvard U., Medical School, from 351 male entrants to an optometry college in a 3-yr 
Lab. of Social Psychiatry, Boston, Mass.) A case study of period, with the criterion, Ist-yr optometry school GPA. 
scientists’ opinions about the regulation of their work: Results show that 17. variables were significantly 
Opinions of the members of the Society for Psychophy- (р < 01) correlated with the criterion, prerequisite GPA 
siological Research about the regulation of biofeedback being the highest. 2 factors were uncovered in the 
research and technology. Psychophysiology, 1973(Sep), criterion after factor analyzing the intercorrelations of 
Vol. 10(5), 536-543. k the single criterion measure and these 17 variables, 
5267. Miller, C. Dean, et al. (Colorado State U.) reflecting about equally 2 dimensions in the criterion 
Microcounseling: Techniques in assessing clients’ measure: physics-prerequisite-overall GPA vs biology- 
attitudes toward guidance tests. С‹ ounselor Education & prerequisite-overall GPA. It is concluded that prerequi- 
Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), 14-23.— Used micro- site GPA is the most valid predictor of Ist-yr optometry 
counseling techniques (e.g. а 5.min videotaped simula- grades and the best single variable to represent both 
ted counseling session which can be replayed for practice factors.—Journal abstract. 
and analysis purposes) to train 12 naive undergraduates 5271. Oran, Daniel. (Antioch School of Law, Wash- 
in assessing 24 clients’ (actually undergraduates) atti- ington, D.C.) Judges and psychiatrists lock up too many 
tudes toward guidance tests. A correlation of .797 was people. Psychology Today, 1973(Aug), Vol. 7(3), 20-31. 
- Considers that psychiatrists tend to overpredict the 
ntal patients because (a) their 


ted in ways to с 


Í 
obtained between clients’ ratings of attitudes toward 
tests and the trainees’ ratings of clients’ attitudes toward potential for danger in me: : 

tests. Findings are consistent with previous studies in medical training has а justifiable leaning toward over- 
microcounseling. Lack of a control group, however, diagnosis and (b) it is safer for the psychiatrist since a 
imposes a limitation on the interpretation of the results. patient cannot be harmful to society if confined. It is 
—Journal abstract. argued that the patient, however, should be confined 

5268. Morrison, Andrew P.; Shore, Mile F. & only for illegal acts an ; 
Grobman, Jerald. (Tufts U., Medical Schoool, Boston, imposition of therapy on those who do not want it and 
Mass) On the stresses of community psychiatry, and | who arome 
elping residents to survive them. American Journal of Posavac. У 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130011), 1237-1241. 5272. Prien, Erich P. & Cassel, Robert H. (Memphis 
—Stresses major themes that challenge the psychiatric State U.) Predicting performance criteria of institution- 
resident who moves into community work from his а! aides. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
| н experience аз an individual therapist. He must be  1973(JuD, Vol. rice SN ora 
е to speci i i i ify i tudies the determinants S 
change, especially in terms of his own role Mene o in a residential institution for mentally 


expectations, to expand hi toire of professional се effectiveness 1 i 
pand ве ае retarded persons. The 1st study dealt with 65 employees 


стам оли уы d the correlation of personnel data plus 


Passive stance to : i i and showe! j 
pus s to a new оеша ү. standard intelligence and personality test gei а 
5269. Murphy inoi reviously formulated graphic rating scale used as à 
ray, Wayne са аа se terion a job performance. The 2nd study was similar 
with 160 aide applicants and followed. those 
rough selection, training, and several 
b. The 3rd study dealt with the attitude 


ae U.) The effects of training in psychotherapy on 
Дарів responses to client hostility. Journal of but began 
А Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 163), 327-330, 
isured therapist response t client hostility an l > ы 
therapist anxiety Берге а p T 5 Ж ОУК practicum, of 47 employees # коз to im peroni od 
ing 2 male client- le results indicate t at the job performance ё! i 
science M temale ard aie aides can be conceptualized in terms of job functions 


graduate students in clinical psychology. 10 graduate 


as controls. which are not dependent on à clinical pathology 


hich emphasize the multifaceted ap- 


Students in school psychology served 
rganization effectiveness. (24 ref.) 


ше to client hostility was measured using В. Е. orientation but № 
es’s Interaction Process Analysis System of 1950, and proach to increasing 0! 


therapist anxi i — l abstract. 
кеу мааа о e 5073. Rochester, Dean E. (Southern Illinois О.) 


Counseling attitudes of American and Welsh counselor 


b y 
poene ratio, (b) the patient-silent quotient, (c) а 
list of behavioral indicants of anxiety, and (d) à 
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education students. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), 41-45.—Administered the Porter 
Test of Counselor Attitudes to 14 Welsh and 229 
American counseling students before and after their 
year-long programs. No significant differences were 
found for either group on the pre- and posttest measures. 
Differences between the 2 groups, however, suggest that 
the American students entered the program with more 
acceptance of understanding and interpretive attitudes 
while the Welsh Ss were more accepting of evaluative 
and supportive attitudes. Differences in educational 
backgrounds, the influence of prior teaching experience 
and educational philosophy are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 
^ 5274. Sawyer, Jack & Senn, David J. (Wright Inst., 
| Berkeley, Calif.) Institutional racism and the American 
Psychological Association. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, 
Vol. 29(1), 67-79.— Institutional racism does not require 
individual prejudice or institutional intent, but is a by- 
product of business as usual. Psychologists for Social 
Action showed how APA practices institutional racism 
by condoning employment practices of Lancaster Press, 
_ APA's major printer. In May 1969, the Press employed 1 
black (“wash-up man") out of 300 blacks and Puerto 
. Ricans. Both the Press and the APA Central Office 
attributed this to low educational level. Collective efforts 
. influenced the Press to hire 9 blacks out of 18 new 
. employees between October 1, 1969 and September 30, 
1970. A May 1973 postscript documents APA's conti- 
_ пией hesitancy to influence its suppliers toward equal 
employment practices.—Journal abstract. 
= 5275. Schwartzbaum, Allan M.; McGrath, John Н. & 
_ Rothman, Robert A. (Virginia Commonwealth U.) The 
perception of prestige differences among medical 
subspecialities. Social Science & Medicine, 1973(May). 
Vol. 7(5), 365-371.—Used a mailed questionnaire to 
examine the differential prestige accorded various 
_ medical specialities by practicing physicians in a metro- 
. politan medical center. Occupational prestige rankings 
. made by the 278 respondents indicate that neurosurgery 
was the most prestigious Specialty, with internal medi- 
cine next and general medicine 3rd. The least Prestigious 
specialty was administration, followed by occupational 
medicine and preventive medicine, respectively. Results 
are compared with those of a previous study, and 
ен Sh prestige differences for intraoccupational 
on and organizatio! 
у T) Jounal M n change are explored. (15 
M 76. Shapiro, David. Massach 
. Center, Boston) екшин iis Ethics. сант 
regarding biofeedback techniques and instrumentation: 
Issues of public and professional concern. Psychophy. 
siology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 10(5), 533-535. ST 
Со 77. Steenland, Roger L. (Appalachian State U., 
unseling & Psychological Services Center) Brief 
practicum in a counseling center. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), 75-77.— Describe 
model for providing work experience for isl 
students in counseling. The program includes a Solinus = 
interview with an undergraduate, test administration, 
and co-counseling with a faculty member. з 
5278. Steinman, Michael; W. Susan 'omer, 
John. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln) pios attitudinal ae 
quences of inadequate professionalization among social 
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workers. Public Personnel Management, 1973+bJul, Vol, 
2(4), 267-274.—Hypothesized that inadequate profes- 
sional training among 19 caseworkers and local directors 
of 3 county public welfare offices in rural Nebraska 
would be associated with perceptions of ineffectiveness, 
being undervalued and that these perceptions would lead 
to distorted ideas of local needs and unfavorable 
evaluations of office impact on local conditions and 
client relationships. Results of interviews with the 
caseworkers and directors show that (a) most training 
occurred on a technical level (e.g., how to fill out forms 
and conduct interviews); (b) most were not happy with 
administrative procedures; (c) most described service- 
related rather than remunerative motives for taking their 
jobs, and (d) most were not inclined to initiate new 
guidelines or procedures. It is concluded that the 
underprofessionalization of these workers and their 
relatively negative attitudes toward their job situations 
may effect the efficient operation of welfare programs. 
—.L. Gorsey. 

5279. Stelling, Joan & Bucher, Rue. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Vocabularies of realism in 
professional socialization. Social Science & Medicine, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 7(9), 661-675.—Discusses the ways in 
which trainees in the medical professions handle mis- 
takes and presents an analysis of professional accounta- 
bility. Interviews were conducted with 36 residents in 
internal medicine over a 3-yr period. The process of 
professional socialization within a residency program is 
described, and it is suggested that “vocabularies of 
realism” should be given to trainees to help them adjust 
to the limitations of the medical profession. Excerpts 
from interviews with the trainees about the definition 
and kinds of mistakes are presented. 2 major kinds of 
professional vocabularies are discussed: the “doing ones 
best” (e.g, acceptable errors in judgment) and the 
“recognitions of limitations” vocabularies. A 3rd vocab- 
ulary, the “gray areas of judgment”, which includes those 
events which cannot be understood in standard contexts, 
is also considered. The implications of these vocabularies 
and the process of professional socialization for the 
quality of the medical profession are discussed. (15 ref.) 
—L. Gorsey. ў 

5280. Tate, Forest E. (Indiana State О.) Counseling 
groups for counselor trainees: A process mode 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1973(Sep). Vol. IX » 
68-72.—Describes the content and goals of a training 
session for counseling students which emphasizes 4 
experiential components of the counseling proe 
Commitment, communication, the ability to ro 
feelings, formulate behavioral goals, and facilita 
commitment by others should be the outcomes 9 
training. А 

528 Usdin, Gene (Ed.). (Louisiana State U., Medical 
School) Psychiatry: Education and image. New us 
N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xxiii, 180 p. $7.50—Pr 
ents a series of readings on past and current crit. 
psychiatry, new approaches to psychiatrist training pild 
new psychotherapeutic techniques. The need for Er 2 
advocacy and a more effective approach to marriage 
counseling is discussed. 

5282. von Bothmer, Gisela. (U. Heidelberg. 
Child & Adolescent Psychiatry, W. Germany) 


Div. of 
[Educa 
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tional management of a youth-psychiatric institution.] 
(Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder sychia- 
trie, 1973(Feb), Vol. 22(2), 49-62.—Argues for the need 
for social workers instead of nurses in a child and youth 
psychiatric clinic. The scope of work, based on the 
author's experiences, is described. (22 ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

5283, Walsh, Joseph A. (Du Page County Mental 
Health Center, Wheaton, Ш.) Converting clinicians to 
consultants: An in-service training seminar. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 292—294. 
—pescribes the effectiveness of a 10-wk goal-focused 
training program in increasing the interest and motiva- 
tion of 13 clinicians who wished to become community 
health consultants. It was found that holding a seminar 
on consultation parallels the experience of what happens 
when one consults. 

5284. Welsch, William V.; Ludwig, Carol; Radiker, 
James E. & Krapfl Jon E. (Jewish Foundation for 
Retarded Children, St. Louis, Mo.) Effects of feedback 
on daily completion of behavior modification projects. 
Mental Retardation, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(4), 24-26,— Used 
feedback procedures on 2 wards at a state hospital for 
the retarded to increase the number of behavior 
modification projects completed each day by staff. 
Feedback was found to be a simple and effective way to 
increase the staff’s daily project performance. Results 
from projects in which feedback was used to increase 
ораг нра of staff behavior are also discussed.—Journal 

асі. 
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w Es Ammon, Karin. (Free U. Berlin, Westend Hosp., 

se ermany) [The deranged mother-child relation as a 

ew of psychosomatic disorders from the points of 

D of social psychology and psychoanalysis.] (Germ) 
pete Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 98-111.—Pro- 

X e psychosomatic disorders are intimately con- 

trus with a disturbed mother-child relationship in the 
Кована phase. 2 case studies of ап obese and of a 

Sihich s child are presented to illustrate the extent to 
тоса influences and rules can be blamed for this 

Sa ed mother-child relationship. Additional ex- 

tha з are presented from transcultural areas. It is noted 

miles wen cultures which lack both rigid social 
dd the adverse effects of Western civilization (e.g. 

ШО узы and competition) have no psychosomatic 

ФА 2s It is concluded that a reduction of diseases 

(EGER B achieved by reorienting Western culture in 

d Ша placing less emphasis on economic expansion 

5286 erial goods.—English summary. 

can nan выр Goldstein, Kenneth M. A 

EU EDO nof r psychistde illness and accident 

1973, ШШ, patients. Journal of Community Psychology. 
о маша» 309-310. Differentiated between 3 
Patients, 30 female medical, psychiatric, and emergency 
ospital who came to the emergency room of a general 

Sur бнын no significant differences were found 
УЛЫ, ese groups on personality or social exchange 
d les, there was some evidence that the Ss differed 

normal controls on these variables. 
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5287. Cappon, Daniel. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, - 
Canada) Eating, loving, and dying: A psychology of 
appetites. Toronto, Canada: U. Toronto Press, 1973. Xi, 
118 p. $4.95.—Discusses the psychological causes of and 
treatment for persons who are very over- or underweight. 
Parallels between the act of eating and the need for love 
and security are emphasized. Numerous case studies are 
presented. 

5288. Danneel, R. (U. Bonn, Zoological Inst., W. 
Germany) [Schizophrenia, mental deficiencies and 
season of birth.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(1), 37-41.—In con- 
trast to the results of earlier studies, no correlation was 
found between the incidence of schizophrenia and the 
month of birth in 698 patients at a West German 
neurological clinic. The frequency of precocious imbecil- 
ity, however, was related to the season of birth. The birth 
frequency differed for the 2 sexes, the maxima and 
minima being shifted by about 6 mo in one sex as 
compared with the other. In female imbeciles the birth 
minimum occurred in February, while in male imbeciles 
it occurred in August. The difference was significant. 
—English abstract. 

5289. Falek, Arthur & Einstein, Stanley. (Georgia 
Mental Health Inst, Human & Behavioral Genetics 
Research Lab., Atlanta) Genetics and drug abuse: A 

тег for workers in the field. Drug Forum, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 2(4), 371—394.— Presents basic information about 
human genetics with particular attention to the effects of 
drugs of abuse on human chromosomes. Relevant 
findings аге presented concerning (a) human chromo- 
somes in somatic and reproductive cells and (b) the 
kinds, frequencies, and implications of the observed 
cytogenetic damage due to drug abuse. The limitations 
and directions of present research investigations are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5290. Gromska, Jadwiga; Labon, Teresa; Tyszkiewicz, 

na & de Walden, Krystyna J. Ошан. Mental 
Health Clinic, Gdynia, Poland) [Familia and environ- 
mental factors in the occurrence of mental illness and 
neurosis.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
6(2). 175182.— Conducted follow-up studies of 2 gener- 
ations to determine familial correlations and interactions 
in mental illness, alcoholism, and neurosis. Psychiatric 
symptomatology was found in both parents and children 
in 16% of the families treated in an outpatient clinic. 
Environmental factors were considered the cause of 
psychiatric symptoms in all children. Hereditary mental 
illness (schizophrenia or cyclophrenia) was found in 13% 
of the individuals studied; however, 1D the younger 
generation, no such illness was detected. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. 

5291. Hesselholdt, Svend & Zachau-Christiansen, 
Bengt. (Danish School of Educational Studies, Copenha- 
gen, Denmark) [Explanations of the difficulties of 
prematurely born infants.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1973, 
Vol. 10(2), 79-93.—Investigated 8,820 infants delivered 
at the National Hospital of which 16% or 3 times the 
normal rate were premature or dysmature, 1.€., below 
2.500 gm. In each case 500 prenatal and perinatal factors 
were collected by 3 pediatricians. 1 yr later a new 
examination took place and mothers were interviewed 
concerning development. 20-25% of the premature or 
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3-5 times the normal rate showed motor retardation. A 
subgroup with signs of cerebral dysfunction contained 
2-3 times the normal amount, depending on social strata, 

at the reexamination; but in the Ist wk of life 31-43% 

showed these signs of cerebral dysfunction. Therefore, a 

drastic decrease of cerebral dysfunction occurred during 

the Ist yr. Retarded development may be explained by 3 

sets of factors: (a) retarded maturation, (b) mother- 
- anxiety or mother-deprivation and child-deprivation 

caused by lack of contact or by undeveloped sucking 
= reflexes, (c) minimal or severe cerebral dysfunction 
caused by hypoxia (premature sample, 17.976; normal 
sample, 7.9%) and icterus (premature sample, 11.6%; and 
normal sample, 4.8%).—P. Mylov. 

5292. Malikin, David. (New York U.) Social disabili- 
ty: Alcoholism, drug addiction, crime and social 
disadvantage. New York, N.Y.: New York U. Press, 
1973. xv, 266 p. $9.75. 

5293. Marine, Esther. (Pittsburgh Child Guidance 
Center, Pa.) School refusal: Who should intervene & 
how? Psychiatric Communications, 1973, Vol. 14(1), 
43-51.—Reports a study of outcome for school refusal in 
100 children seen at a child guidance center and 100 who 
received service from a school system. Simple separation 
anxiety responded to anticipatory guidance. Crisis 
intervention by mental health caretakers achieved good 
results with mild acute school refusal. It is concluded 
_ that chronic refusal demands insistence on immediate 

return to school and concurrent treatment of child and 
“parent after school hours. Childhood psychosis with 
school refusal symptoms may require residential treat- 
ment or classes for emotionally disturbed as well as 
treatment.—W. L. Hunt. 

5294. Meddis, R.; Pearson, A. J. & Langford, G. 
(Bedford Coll., U. London, England) An extreme case 

_ of healthy insomnia. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 35(2), 213-214.— Pres- 
ents results of an electrophysiological study of a healthy 
70-yr-old woman who claimed to sleep for less than 1 hr 

. each night. During 1 observation period she remained 
awake for 56 hrs but had only 99 min sleep on the 
following night. In a 2nd study all night EEG and 
electrooculogram records were made of her sleep for 5 
Successive nights. During this week she averaged 67 min 
sleep per night without any signs of sleep deprivation. 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 

5295. Neuringer, Charles & Levenson, Marvin. (U. 
Kansas) Time perception in suicidal individuals. Omega: 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1972(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 181—186. 
—Hypothesized that suicidal individuals perceive time as 
moving slower than do geriatric and normal patients. 
Behavioral type estimates of 2 short and 2 long time 
intervals were elicited from 15 serious suicide attempters, 
15 geriatric patients, and 15 normal hospitalized Ss. 
Suicidal Ss overestimated the length of the time intervals 
to a greater degree than did the other patients. Data 
suggest that the slowing down of time was more 
accelerated for the suicidal Ss than for the other Ss (ie., 
time estimations increased faster for the suicidal Ss as 
compared to the other groups as interval length increas- 

ed). (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5296. Pierce, Robert C. & Clark, M. Margaret. 
(Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San Francisco, 
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Calif.) Measurement of morale in the elderly. Aging & 
Human Development, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 83-101.—Ask- 
ed 435 elderly Ss 45 questions concerning morale, 
Responses were cluster analyzed, and 8 clusters were 
identified: (a) 3 clusters  (Depression/Satisfaction, 
Equanimity, and Will to Live) fell within the domain of 
morale; (b) 3 clusters seemed to be more pertinent to 
attitudes than morale (Positive Age, Negative Age, and 
Social Alienation); and (c) 2 clusters represented areas 
which are correlated with, but conceptually distinct 
from, morale (Physical Health and Social Accessibility). 
Analyses of simple sum cluster scores on the 3 morale 
dimensions indicate that mental hospital inpatients, 
expatients, and community residents differ significantly, 
with community residents showing more satisfaction 
with their lives, more equanimity in their day-to-day 
transactions, and greater will to live. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5297. Sipová, I. & Nedoma, К. (Charles U., Inst. of 
Sexology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Family setting and 
childhood in socially and sexually depraved women] 
(Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Jun), Vol. 68(3), 
150—153.— Studied the family background and childhood 
experience of 100 women investigated for suspected 
prostitution and venereal disease and a control group of 
100 married women visiting a prenatal clinic. Ss were 
20-46 yr old; average age was 26. Findings show that: (a) 
About / of Ss grew up in a family setting without à 
father. (b) More than / of Ss grew up in a family setting 
torn by dissension, their parents' marriage heading for 
divorce or separation. (c) Ss, more often than controls, 
had mean and domineering mothers. (d) Ss did not ш 
much from controls in family size, and educationa 
influence and guidance. (e) Ss had at least 1 a 
parent in 30% of cases and a family history of criminality 
in 16%. Results are analyzed and compared to those 
obtained by D. Origlia in a similar investigation d 
Italian prostitutes. It is concluded that family milieu ae 
childhood influences have a very significant effect on 
development of prostituhonal behavior. (Russian 
English summaries)— T. Fisher. LA 

E Schlegel, Peter. (Nürnberg Psychiatric & d 
Clinie, W. Germany) [Differential diagnosis: iu 
anomalies in schizophrenics and persons with org uh 
brain damage.] (Germ) Archiv für Руа О 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(3), 271-284.— МИП, 
ned the reactions of 20 schizophrenics, 20 paene id 
organic brain damage, and 20 patients with a = ces 
psychotic or cerebral disorder to a TAT using P There 
characterized by a particular line quality (screen hrenics 
was no quantitative difference between schizop 
and Ss with organic brain damage in the B us 
of an abstraction from the picture material hered 
approach of cognitive psychology was strictly s tion 
to, however, clear differences in. visual РЕ T 
emerged between these groups. Only in the =" y o 
cs was it possible to discern a genuine ARTE the 
cognitive visual perception, in the form of fora E 
characteristic line quality of the pictures; t "Ern 
considered as a symptom of schizophrenia. Горно 
point of view of learning psychology, this was sults 0 
of information intake. In keeping with the г t over” 
recent research it can be seen as an appare" 
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accentuation of irrelevant detail in the sense that forms The nyctohemeral rhythm of plasma cortisol in mental 
d without an organizing principle. Thus the illness in Nigerians. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
sensory data are experienced and processed as of equal — 1973(Jul), Vol. 123(572), 107-108.—Analysis of blood 
importance, and it is this which strikes the observer as а samples from 202 patients, the majority schizophrenic, 
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are classifie 


schizophrenic thought disturbance. The over-accentua- showed plasma cortisol levels higher than those 0! 


tion in the case of Ss with organic brain damage is normals. 
interpreted as the result of a pathologic increase in 5304. Altman, Harold; Warbin, Robert W.; Sletten, 
sensitivity caused by continuous overburdening in the Ivan W. & Gynther, Malcolm D. (U. Missouri, Medii 
tive psychological struggle with the environment. School, St. Louis) Replicated empirical correlates of the: 
MMPI 8-9/9-8 code type. Journal of Personality 


5299. Usdin, Gene (Ed.). (Louisiana State U., Medical Assessment, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 369-371.—Obtained 


School) Sleep research and clinical practice. New York, correlates of the 8-9/9-8 MMPI code type by comparing _ 
N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. xvi, 94 p. $6. descriptors for these profiles with all other profiles ind _ j 
5300. Williams, Robert L. & Karacan, Ismet. (Baylor large independent samples of whit tal 
Coll. of Medicine, Houston, Tex.) Clinical disorders of hospital inpatients (N = 1,125 and 1; 
sleep. In G. Usdin (Ed.), Sleep research and clinical Replicated findings included more freque 
practice. New York, N.Y.: Brunner/ Mazel, 1973. xvi, 94 flight of ideas, voice is loud, labile mood, an 
р. $6.—Defines and presents clinical data on sleep hostility, and higher mean scores for excite! 
disorders under the major headings of primary sleep affect, paranoid ‘delusions, and bizarre $] 
disorders, secondary sleep disorders, parasomnias, and and 9-8 code types Were also an 
sleep-exacerbated disorders. (220 ref.) Findings unique for the 8-95 were spee 

.5301. Zadik, Donna. (Columbia Lighthouse for the activity and both increased in amount. Th 
Blind, Children's Services, Washington, D.C.) Social and findings for the 9-85 was “does not know why hospital 
medical aspects of the battered child with vision е4.” 3 replicated differences between male 8-9/9-8s ant 
impairment. New Outlook for the Blind, 1973(Jun), Vol. female 8-9/9-8s were found merely to reflect compara 
67(6), 241-250.—Discusses experiences in working with Ые male-female differences in the total sample represen: 
these cases to alert agencies and school systems to the ting all code types—Journal abstract. 
problem, The children come preponderantly from lower 305. Bader, A. (U. Lausanne, Switzerland) [Psycho- 
socioeconomic levels but are also found in middle and pathological discovery of Charles Filiger, symbolist 2n 
higher income families and in ghetto neighborhoods. раіпіег.] (Fren) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1971, Vol. 141), a 
Such a child does not differ significantly from those }g_35,—Discusses the art of Charl 1928), _ 
without visual defect. They may be 3 or 4 yrs old or а member of the Pont-Aven group 
under 9 mo. Abusers may be parents, baby sitters, older followers, as presenting the 
siblings, relatives, or other caretakers. Usually only 1 schizophrenic psychosis. The sp 
child in a family is the object of parents’ anger because — available indicate Filiger’s life 
ue fussiness, being а different sex than expected, man who wound up in total isolation fi 

eing illegitimate, or a stepchild. Parents may show amid a persecutional delirium, 
шор or may consider punishment as justified, but ра is suggested that a painter's psycho: 
TR no consistent personality patterns OT history Of ап original creation, valid in its own гі 
M illness. They may have been battered children аң, The effects of the artist’s disease are 

emselves. A battered child should be identified by destructive and the work may g0 beyond the personal 


obtaining complete medical report which could indicate problems of its crea 


cogni 
(19 ref.)—English abstract. 


multiple fractures, subdural hematoma, and/or eye English abstract. 
соога, Рагепіѕ should receive immediate, consistent, А @ Lausanne, Switzerland) [Ар- 
ds anunue emotional support. At times court action proaches to the pictorial work of schizophrenics before 
| gts instituted. (22 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. pnd after Prinzhorn.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1912, 
бм ае Gloria & Solomon, Michael. (U. Colora- Vo 15(2), 101-115. i à t 
сав Medical Social Service) The family 907 and the recent work of L. Navratil and R. Fischer 
1973Spn) of obese adolescent girls. Adolescence, ор the psychopathology of artistic creativity, the art 
Consi p. Vol. 8(29), 33-42.—Presents ап exploratory work of s chizophrenics, and the psychology of art iteself. 
rl оп of problems common to obese adolescent |, suggested that the mental wor! 
1058; obese girls were divided into 3 groups according „nd art are derived in their essential attributes from а 
ae ‘se of onset of obesity. Girls who were fat from Common origin. (French summary) (23 ref.) 
fulfil, appeared to have mothers who had difficulty in 5307. Bagley; Christopher. (U. Surrey, England) 
eed maternal role. Girls who became fat Occupational class апо symptoms of depression. Social 
ТОЛЕ adolescence appeared to have problems in sexual Science & Me dicine, 1973(Мау), V: ol. 7(5), 327-3 40 —A 
ieee ane and identity related to their mothers "ы of the literature on the relationship between 
identified oe in the same area. No pd WoS depression and social class suggests that there is а link 
—A. B. Wi or girls who became fat during childhood. Тер сер depression and higher occupational status. This 
eM ES link is clearest in the case of manic-depressive psychosis 
Mental Disorders Literature concerning 3 possible causes of this phenome 
5303. Adadevo i Tolani. (О. nonis examined. It is concluded that (a) in some culture 
Ibadan, Adsiech, B. ke E do) there may be diagnostic biases in which symptoms © 
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depression manifested by lower-class patients are not 

recognized, (b) the personality of some individuals which 
_ predisposes them to successful striving may also predis- 
_ pose them to depressive illness, and (c) certain class 

positions (and upward social mobility) may be associated 
with kinds of stress which might dispose individuals to 
depression. (71 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5308. Bartoszewski, Jerzy & Halaunbrenner, Joanna. 
(State Hosp. for Nervous & Mental Disorders, Pruszkow, 
Poland) [Mental trauma as a pathogenic factor in 
= psychic disorders of old age.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 

1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 285-289.— Discusses the role of 
_ mental trauma in precipitating psychic disorders in the 
elderly. The fact that traumatizing situations of long 
duration are more disabling than a single severe trauma 
is considered. The histories of 228 women below 65 yrs 
old at a psychiatric hospital were analyzed. In 40 cases, 
- mental trauma resulting from chronically difficult life 
Situations was the cause of the disorder. Loneliness, 
helplessness, conflicts with children or relatives, and 
Social isolation were the most frequent problems and 
were found more often in patients from urban areas than 
_ from rural areas. Being hospitalized in a public institu- 
_ tion was regarded by a majority as the only solution to 
their problems. (Russian summary) (18 ref.)—English 
_ summary. 
= 5309. Bazhin, E. F.; Meerson, Y. A. & Tonkonogii, I. 
— M. (Bekhterev Psycho-Neurological Research Inst., 
| Leningrad, USSR) On distinguishing a visual signal 

_ from noise by patients with visual agnosia and visual 
hallucinations. Neuropsychologia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 
319-324.—Investigated characteristics of the process of 
distinguishing a visual signal from visual noise by 38 
patients with cerebral hemisphere lesions, 15 delerium 
tremens patients with visual hallucinations, 10 schizo- 
phrenics with auditory hallucinations, and 10 normal 
controls. Visual noise was formed by a special computer 
Program, using Ist-order statistics with probability of 
, appearance of black elements at .35, .25, and .15. Against 
each of these noises, outlined designs of the same 8 
objects were exposed for identification. Visual system 
capacity was calculated in bits/sec. In Ss with local brain 
pathology, only occipital cases manifested disorders in 
the information processing. These disorders were evident 
even at the highest signal to noise ratio and practically 
Temained persistent. The problem was mainly of identifi- 
cation of a signal, with capacity for detection comparati- 
vely preserved. Visual-hallucination Ss also manifested 
distinct disorders of visual information processing. 
However, the disorders in these Ss, in contrast to those 
4 with local lesions in the occipital cortex, were transient, 
- - less intensive, and were found in detection as well as in 
x 
| 


: 
A 


identification. The role of the occipi 
ole of pital cortex and dee 
aie eye in visual information processing Б 
Iscussed. (French & German 1 

TO summaries)—Journal 
5310. Billig, O. (Vanderbilt U., Medical School) The 
schizophrenic “artist's” expression of movement. 
Confinia Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 16(1), 1-27.—Presents a 
short survey of the representation of Space and motion in 
the visual arts. The representations shown in the art work 
of the schizophrenic at various stages of cathexis is then 
discussed and illustrated. During the most regressed 
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phases, the unorganized fragments become scribblings 
without direction. Later, short disconnected lines appear. 
The first attempt to establish order results in geometric 
designs that are rigid and lacking in motion. As 
reintegration continues, the distorted space results in 
static figures. Distorted motion is shown by simultaneous 
representation of a side and frontal facial view (the 
“double profile"). Ego disintegration causes repetitious 
movement drawn into ornamental designs with mean- 
ingless motion. As the ego reintegrates cathexis develops 
adequate ego boundaries and fragmentation and rigidity 
disappear. (French & German summaries) (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5311. Braceland, Francis J. & Capparell, Homer V. 
Symposium: Psychiatry in general practice. New York 
State Journal of Medicine, 1972(Jul), Vol. 72(14), 
1825-1833.— Depression is possibly the diagnosis most 
frequently made in psychiatric consultations in the 
general hospital. History of the concept, definition of the 
syndromes, etiology, characteristics of the depressive 
personality, differentiation from grief, the risks of 
suicide, and prognosis are discussed. Psychotherapy and 
psychochemotherapy are discussed generally including 
the categories of drugs and some specific uses, the types 
and procedures of psychotherapy, and the use of drugs 
and psychotherapy in combination.— W. L. Hunt. 

5312. Brenner, M. Harvey. (Johns Hopkins U., School 
of Hygiene & Public Health) Mental illness and the 
economy. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1973. 
xxiv, 287 p.— Presents correlational studies of economic 
and institutional data from New York state between 
184] and 1967. It is concluded that instability in the 
national economy is the most important source of 
variations in mental hospital admission rates, and that 
this relation is stable and not greatly affected by social 
situations or changes in psychiatric theory or hea 

5313. Brown, К. J., et al. Sex ratio in relatives 0 
patients with affective disorder. Biological воси д 
1973(Jun), Vol. 6(3), 307-309.—A linkage study of 
North Carolina families in which at least one шеш 
was hospitalized for either mania or depression ЗА 
an unexpectedly high proportion of female sibs а 
offspring of the probands. G.& 

5314. Buyze, G.; Egberts, P. F.; Muusze, К. hs 
Poslavsky, A. (Willem Arntsz Huis, Utrecht, Net Т 
lands) Blood levels of thioridazine and some 0! 
metabolites in psychiatric patients: A peelin 
report. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Мета 5 
1973(May), Vol. 76(3), 229-239,— Investigated the [ко 
sible clinical use of the determination of blood lever 
the tranquilizer thioridazine, with 10 chronic сы ae 
nics as Ss. Preliminary results concerning the ге Sid 
between dose and blood level are reported, along cm 
the influence of additional medication on this rela! ae 
ship and intra- and interindividual variation. A cont a 
son of a sustained-release and a regular prepar a 
showed some differences in plasma concentra" 
These differences could not be traced in the beha 
Observations. (32 ref.)—Journal summary. р 

5315. Cloninger, C. Robert & Guze, Баш 
(Washington U., Medical School) Psychiatric F female 
and criminal recidivism: A follow-up study 0 ) Vol: 
criminals. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
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29Q), 266-269.—Studied 66 convicted female felons on 
parole. A systematic psychiatric study was carried out in 
1969, and 2-3 yrs later the Ss’ rates of criminal 
recidivism were analyzed. Recidivism was found to be 
significantly related to past criminal record, a particular 
type of index crime, age, education, marital status, 
familial history, and psychiatric diagnosis. About 90% of 
the recidivists had received a diagnosis of sociopathy at 
the index interview. Among the sociopaths, drug depen- 
dence and relative youth were associated with still higher 
recidivism rates: 8276 of the young drug-dependent 
sociopaths were rearrested, and 64% were reconvicted. 
—Journal abstract. 

5316. Culpan, Roger & Taylor, Christine. (U. Auck- 
land, Medical School, New Zealand) Psychiatric disor- 
ders following road traffic and industrial injuries. 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 32-39.—Followed up and classified 
82 Ss referred by solicitors for psychiatric evaluation 
following accidental injury. The subsequent progress of 
71 (87%) of the original consecutive sample was 
successfully obtained. Approximately 4 of the Ss were 
disabled by neurotic symptoms which appeared to result 
from the emotional stress of the accident itself and were 
thus classified as suffering from true “traumatic neuro- 
sis.” These Ss improved with the passage of time. About 
A of the Ss were thought to be unconsciously motivated 
by the possibility of financial compensation and failed to 
improve or became worse up until the time of settlement 
of their claims. The sample also included 5 (6%) frank 
malingerers; the Ss with “compensation neurosis” 
invariably denied concern over the outcome of their 
lawsuits. Only 2 of the group received psychiatric 
treatment following termination of their litigation, and 
only | able-bodied worker was known not to have 
returned to work by the end of the study. The need for 
early recognition of the fact that a neurotic disorder is 
being perpetuated by secondary gain factors is stressed. 
—Journal abstract. 

_ 5317. Dunner, David L.; Cohn, Cal K.; Weinshilboum, 
Richard M. & Wyatt, Richard J. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst., New York) The activity of dopamine- 
peta-hydroxylase and methionine-activating enzyme in 
ism of schizophrenic patients. Biological Psychiatry, 

73(Jun), Vol. 6(3), 215-220.—Reports а study with 
Chronic schizophrenic patients and controls indicating 
that the mean activities of dopamine-beta-hydroxylase 
ad methionine-activating enzyme were not statistically 
different in the schizophrenic Ss; subdivision of these Ss 
m catatonic, paranoid, and undifferentiated types also 
e ed to produce differences in the activities of these 
jme Findings are discussed in relation to current 
тее regarding biologic factors in the etiology of 

chizophrenia. (22 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
H 5318. Enăchescu, Constantin. (Professor О. Marinescu 

osp., Báláceana Psychiatric Section, Bucharest, Ro- 
mania) Aspects of pictorial creation in manic-depressive 
Pee Confinia Psychiatrica, 1971, Vol. 14(2), 
18 сыс Studied the drawings and paintings of 10 
d 5 yr old manic-depressive patients during their 
ds and depressive stages. The psychopathological 
2 Sturbances of affectivity, activity, and thought were 

Xamined. During the manic stage, the artistic creations 
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were rapid and expansive, the themes euphoric, 
colors bright and warm. In the depressive stage, creati. 
activity was less frequent, the drawings were summary, - 
and the themes were sombre and gloomy. The pictorial : 
creations of the manic-depressive Ss are compared with — 
those reported for other mental diseases (e.g. schizo- 
phrenia, epilepsy, and neuroses). Diagnostic implications 
are noted. (French summary) (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5319. Faust, V. & Ladewig, D. (U. Basel, Psychiatric | 
Clinic, Switzerland) [The influence of the weather on - 
drug addicted and depressive patients.] (Germ) Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 15(2), 149-161.—Studied the 
influence of weather on psychiatric patients over a 3-yr 
period. 349 drug addicts and 947 depressive patients 
were influenced by periods of hot winds and by cold | 
weather fronts. When 843 more patients were questioned | 
in a continuous study on the influence they attributed to 
weather changes, 51% of the 70 drug addicts and 66% of © 
the 70 depressives felt influenced by such changes. The 
symptoms due to weather influences in the 2 groups were 
compared using a 37-point rating scale. Results indicate 
that drug addicts showed a greater variety of symptoms 
than depressives. (French summary) (64 ref.)—English 
abstract. | 

5320. Foulks, E. F. & Katz, S. (Hahnemann Medical 
Coll, Philadelphia, Pa.) The mental health of Alaskan 
natives. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(1), - 
91-96 —Compared the incidence of treated mental 
disorders in 1968 among 5 Alaskan. native groups. Total 
disorders treated numbered 432 from a total population 
of 55,200. Alcoholism represented the major mental 
health problem in all groups. Paranoid personality 
disorders were most frequent in Southeastern Indian 
groups. Depression was characteristic of the larger 
villages which are predominantly Eskimo. Mental 
disorder in general and alcoholism were significantly 
correlated with increases in population size, 
economy, and westernization. The multiple stresses 
experienced by populations in such rapid transition аге 
discussed in light of these unique patterns of resulting 
mental disorder. It is suggested that broader perspectives 
are required in delivering and planning medical and 
social-psychiatric care for Alaskan and other Arctic 
native populations.—Journal summary. 

5321. Freedman, Barbara & Chapman, Loren J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Early subjective experiences in 
schizophrenic episodes. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 46-54.— Using standard ques- 
tions, the E interviewed 20 schizophrenics and 20 
nonschizophrenics during psychiatric intake. Ss were 
asked about recent subjective changes in their perceptual 
and cognitive functioning. Responses were scored for 
presence ог absence of specific perceptual and thinking 
disturbances, using verbatim typescripts and a standard 
raters’ manual. Compared to nonschizophrenics, schizo- 
phrenics more often reported changes in the following: 
thought blocking which disrupts speech; mental fatigue; 
inability to focus attention; attribution of impa 
concentration to factors other than preoccupation; visual 
illusions; misidentification of people; language not 
understood; more acute auditory perception; and im- 
paired perception of speech. One-half of the schizophre- 
nics reported an attentional deficit similar to that 
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proposed by A. McGhie and J. Chapman as the primary 
disorder in schizophrenia.—Journal abstract. 
—. 5322. Gainotti, Guido. (U. Perugia, Clinic of Nervous 
3 & Mental Diseases, Italy) [Disintegration and reorgani- 
— zation of behavior in mental illness.] (Ital) Archivio di 
Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1971(Sep), Vol. 32(5), 
-. 443-466.— Presents a detailed analysis of 62 psychiatric 
. patients divided into 3 groups of different stages of 
reakdown. No bizarre characteristics were found in the 
- Ist group. Piecemeal-approach and confabulations were 
a most common in the 2nd group, while automatisms, 
fe ded рош and “closing-in” were found mainly in 


the 3rd group representing the most severe stage of 
“mental deterioration.—L. L'Abate. 
__ 5323. Gershon, Elliot S.; Dunner, David L.; Sturt, Lisa 
& Goodwin, Frederick К. (Jerusalem Mental Health 
‘Center Ezrath Nashim, Unit on Affective Disorders, 
Israel) Assortative mating in the affective disorders. 
Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 7(1), 63-74.—Ex- 
amined the psychiatric histories of 144 spouses of 
affectively ill patients admitted to a research unit. A high 
evalence (20%) of affective disorder was found in the 
wives of male patients. This was true for wives of both 
“unipolar and bipolar patients. No increase in affective 
disorder was found in husbands. By direct interview of 
65 patients from the same ward and 28 medically ill 
‘controls, an increase in the morbid risk for affective 
"disorder was found in the Ist-degree relatives of the 
Wives of affectively ill patients as compared to similar 
relatives of spouses of controls. Findings suggest a role of 
-aSsortative mating in teh perpetuation of affective 
disorders in men. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
..., 9324. Glasner, Н. (U. Homburg, Nerve Clinic, W. 
_ Germany) [A contribution concerning the pictorial work 
of the mentally ill: Designs of a Schizophrenia archite- 
_ €t.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 
1973, Vol. 217(3), 259-270.— Reports on the work of 4 
43-yr-old architect who has had schizophrenia for 15 yrs. 
| He produced mainly plans resembling building plans. 
| They were, however, the expression of his schizophrenic 
| thoughts with neologisma and neomorphisma. The plans 
_ showed a regression in their form. The patient approa- 
ched various publishers, universities, and building 
. authorities with this work.— English abstract. 
ЙК 5325. Goodwin, Frederick К. & Bunney, William E. 


E 


a and affective illness. In J. P. Scott & E. C. Senay (Eds.), 


- Washington, D.C.: American Association for the Advan- 
. cement of Science, No. 94, 1973. viii, 256 р. $19.95. 
.5326. Gromska, Jadwiga. (Outpatient Mental Health 
Clinic, Gdynia, pi nd [Polymorphic disorders of 
Consciousness in geriatric patients.] (Polh) Psychiatria 
Polska, 1972(Mar), Vol. 6(2), зщ SÉ 360 
patients with psycho-organic syndromes to evaluate 
differences in psychiatric Symptomatology between Ss 
under and over 70 yrs of age. It was found that up to age 
70, intense neurotic and depressive symptoms accom- 
panied basic psycho-organic disorders; 32 of the 160 
cases examined showed psychotic disorders for the first 
time at age 70. At the onset, the psychosis resembled 
somnambulism and nocturnal anxiety in children, later 
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becoming a polymorphic syndrome with increasingly 
intense and alternating quantitative and qualitative 
disturbances of consciousness. In 1 patient, within a 24- 
hr period, all known kinds of consciousness disturbances 
were found, ranging from sleep and attention disturb- 
ances to severe hallucinatory psychosis. In patients over 
70, attentional distractions were found, indicating a 
Predisposition to psychotic disorders, which may be 
reversible, although often exhibiting dramatic symptoms, 
It is suggested that, on the basis of EEG and neurologi- 
cal findings, the psychotic functional phenomena has a 
focal character caused by the aging of the nervous and 
vascular systems. (Russian summary) (18 ref.)—English 

5327. Hartwich, Peter & Steinmeyer, Eckhard. (Aach- 
en U. of Technology, Div. of Psychiatry, W. Germany) 
[Drive relief in hebephrenic patients: Experimental 
investigation of drive behaviour and drive experience in 
hebephrenics and normals.] (Germ) Archiv fiir Psychia- 
trie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(3), 285-298. 
—Considers that impulse behavior and subjective exper- 
ience of drive are decisive qualities іп hebephrenics, 
especially for rehabilitation therapy. In a study with 25 
hebephrenics and 50 normal Ss, 27 variables in the 
sensory, motor, and associative spheres were measured. 
In most of the experiments dealing with impulsive 
behavior hebephrenics gave lower results. In those 
concerned with subjective experience of drive hebephre- 
nics showed an overestimation of their own efficiency. 
An evident discrepancy was found in the hebephrenic as 
opposed to normal Ss between impulsive behavior and 
subjective experience of drive: the hebephrenic Ss highly 
Overestimated their drive whereas their efficiency was 
low. The measured single efficiencies when grouped 
together formed some focal points which in turn 
constituted a sort of a drive relief. (26 ref.}—English 
abstract. 

5328. Hartwich, Peter & Steinmeyer, Eckhard. (Aach- 
en U. of Technology, Div. of Psychiatry, W. Germany) 
[A typological analysis of drive in hebephrenic patients: 
A factor analytic study.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie 
und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(1), 79-94—Ap- 
plied 31 variables, considered relevant to the differentes 
tion of impulsive behavior and subjective epi 
drive, to a study of hebephrenic patients. A Q-fac йз 
analysis of the variables yielded 4 factors which um ў 
interpreted as different syndromes of human drive: УР 
A was characterized by slowness of initial то! ji 
sensory, and associative reactions, whereas, in rel 
the other types, performance in tasks of longer йига! m 
appeared to be unimpaired. Type B showed a duc 
Cy between relatively good performance in all tas ү uc 
the Ss’ marked underestimation of their own репо ‘ie 
ances. In contrast, Type C was characterized par 
subjective overestimation of performance and obje ively 
low ability. Ss classed as Type D showed s em 
unimpaired initial reactions but were quickly ex^ This 
in the performance of tasks of longer duration: i 
typological classification of hebephrenic patients ас Ў 
ing to syndromes of human drive may сод те) 
rehabilitation issue of hebephrenic patients. ¢ 
—English abstract. 
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5329. Heinicke, Christoph M. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Parental deprivation in early childhood: A 
predisposition to later depression? In J. P. Scott & E. C. 
Senay (Eds.), Separation and depression: Clinical and 
research aspects. Washington, D.C.: American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, No. 94, 1973. viii, 
256 p. $19.95. 

5330. Henny, R. (Vaudois Pedagogical Medical 
Office, Lausanne, Switzerland) [The infantile psychosis.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(6), 1249-1252. 
. —Discusses infantile psychosis and distinguishes be- 
tween 2 groups: (a) a fundamental trouble related to the 
self, and (b) a disturbed perception of reality. The latent 
phase and developmental processes of these conditions 
are discussed. 

5331. Holmes, Thomas H. & Masuda, Minoru. (U. 
Washington, Medical School) Life change and illness 
susceptibility. In J. P. Scott & E. C. Senay (Eds), 
Separation and depression: Clinical and research aspects. 
Washington, D.C.: American Association for the Advan- 
cement of Science, No. 94, 1973. viii, 256 p. $19.95. 

5332. Hore, B. D., et al. Male transsexualism: Two 
cases in a single family. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 317-321.—Reports the case of 2 
Chinese brothers who underwent sex-change surgery to 
female status. Early life experiences of the 2 siblings 
differed from those of their nontranssexual brothers and 
Sisters. The pretranssexual Ss were raised primarily by 
the maternal grandmother, whereas the others were 
reared by their parents. Feminine role orientation began 
during childhood and continued through adolescence. 
Sex-change surgery was performed during adulthood in 2 
Stages, and both Ss are currently living as females. 
—Journal abstract. 

5333. Jaglom, Moshe. (Talbieh Hosp. Jerusalem, 
Israel) Reactions of three schizophrenic patients to 
their brother's death. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 54-65.—Des- 
Cribes the reactions of 3 young male schizophrenics to 
the death of an older brother killed in action during or 
after the “Six-Day War.” The effect of the loss on their 
Prognoses, the type of relationship each had with his 
brother, the effect of changing roles within their families, 
and the characteristics of pathological mourning are 
discussed, 

Р 5334. Jain, Mishrilal & Jain, Kamal M. (Maryland 
pio ehiatric Research Center, Baltimore) Understanding 
lochemical pathology of depressive illness. Psychiatria, 
Bee Neurochirurgia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 76(4), 
к -295.—Notes that depression, with its life threatening 
Implications, is encountered frequently in all age groups 
and that its therapy is far from satisfactory. An effective 
Pharmacological intervention for the treatment of 
Р оп requires a knowledge of basic biochemical 
in mad associated with this disease. The catechol and 
й ү шше hypotheses of depressive illness are exami- 
n » and the reliability and interpretation of previous 
Clinical studies using urine, plasma, and cerebrospinal 
-uid as a measure of central function are evaluated. The 
importance of determining levels of catecholamine 
тоне (e... MAO) in depressive illness is discussed, 
e „the possible use of brain autopsy samples in 
ucidating the biochemical pathology of affective 
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disorders is explored. Implications of other factors i 
depressive illness (e.g, steroid metabolism, hormon 
and ionic balance, and socioenvironmental conditions 
are discussed. (71 ref.)—Journal summary. ^ 

5335. Jakubaschk, Jürgen & Werner, J. (U. Heidel 
berg/Mannheim, Social Psychiatric Clinic, W. German: 
[Reliablity of psychiatric diagnoses: A preliminary. 
inquiry.] (Germ) Social Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 
124-139.—Asked 52 psychiatrists and psychologists to 
classify 5-10 diagnostic stereotypes by ranking symp- 
toms on a 10-point scale, ranging uncharacteristic to very 
characteristic. 98 different symptoms were obtained anc 
rank-ordered using step-wise discriminant function 
analysis. 52 symptoms emerged to define the 10 - 
diagnoses. Results show that 3 forms of depression could - 
not be differentiated reliably. Of the 10 diagnoses, only 
proved valid in terms of symptom clusters. (Englisl 
French, & German abstracts)— English abstract. 

5336. Jarho, Leo. Korsakoff-like amnesic syndrome 
in penetrating brain injury: A study of Finnish wa 
veterans. Acta Neurologica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol 
49(Suppl. 54), 156 p.—Examined 1,556 Finnish war 
veterans with open brain injuries. 7 cases were detected | 
with the Korsakoff-like amnesic syndrome as well as 4 — 
borderline cases. Anatomical determination of the _ 
wound track and cerebral lesions indicated bilateral — 
diencephalic lesions in the Ss with the amnesic syn- 
drome. The closer the lesion bilaterally affected th 
hypothalamic region, particularly the mamillary bodies 
and their nearest connections, the more severe th 
syndrome and the less likely recovery. Secondary 0! 
recent memory was most severely affected. The extent of 
retrograde amnesia was correlated with that of recent 
memory and was usually of a year’s extent. Confabula- | 
tion and the lack of insight were variable features of the 
syndrome. Psychological examination revealed tha! 
learning and recall difficulties were most prevalent, — 
especially for complex tasks. Results are compared with | 
current theories of memory. (8 p. ref.)—Journal summary. 

5337. Jaroszyński, Jan; Bokiewicz, Malgorzata & . 
Stanikowska, Izabella. (Psychoneurologic Inst., Psychiat- A 
ric Clinic I, Pruszkow, Poland) [The importance of 
extraprofessional interests in the rehabilitation of E 


schizophrenics.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Mar; Д 
1 


Vol. 6(2), 197-202.—Investigated the work histories of 96 | 
male schizophrenics, including 40 who had recently - 

fallen ill and 56 who had been ill for more than 5 yrs. All 

Ss in the "new" group had worked or studied prior to. E 
hospitalization; of the Ss in the other group, 9 were 
working and 37 were not at the time of admission. In the | 3 
“new” group, 27 Ss were engaged in some activity - 

outside their professional work, 10 had slight activities — 
(e.g. radio and newspapers), and 3 had no activities. For К: 
the 5-yr group, 24 had other activities, 11 had slight 

activity and 21 had none. Results indicate that a 5-yr - 
duration was usually followed by decrease in the ability 
to work and in extraprofessional activity. The decrease — 
did not depend on such factors as age at onset OT - 
educational level. It is suggested that schizophrenic - 
patients should participate in other activities, which, - 
although limited, can serve as a measure of personality 

preservation and as rehabilitation. (Russian summary) — 
—English summary. E 
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- 5338. Jus, Karolina, et al. (St. Michel-Archange 
Hosp., Quebec, Quebec, Canada) Sleep EEG studies in 
untreated, long-term schizophrenic patients. Archives of 
- General Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 386-390. 
| —Compared sleep patterns of 11 male 62-85 yr old 
- schizophrenics never biologically treated with 11 normal 
| Ss matched for age. Results show significant differences 
| only in the mean number of REM periods, mean 
duration of each REM period, mean REM latency, the 
number of awakenings during the REM period or 
i iately after it, and mean sleep latency. The role of 
al factors that could account for these differences is 
and an increased REM-period vulnerability in 
ong-term schizophrenic patients is hypothesized. (40 
-)}—Journal abstract. 
5339. Kalogerakis, Michael G. (Ed.). (New York U., 
- Medical School) The emotionally troubled adolescent 
| and the family physician. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C 
_ Thomas, 1973. ix, 130 p. $7.75. 
4 5340. Karras, Athan. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, 
М.Ү.) Effects of competing and complex responses on 
the reaction time of acute psychiatric groups. Journal of 
bnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 134-138. 
-— Compared 8 acute nonparanoid schizophrenics to 12 
| depressed and 29 nonpsychotic psychiatric controls (age 
range — 18-41 yrs) to determine if Schizophrenic deficit 
4 auditory reaction time tasks was a function of 
wer rate of processing information. The tasks varied 
ng the dimensions of complexity (simple vs 2-choice) 
ind competition (low vs high). It was hypothesized that 
o processing rate implied slower reaction time on 
he simple tasks and greater slowing down on the 
complex tasks. Some Ss in each group were tested 2 times 
to determine the relative stability of the deficit. Essential- 
TEN тог both testing sessions Schizophrenics were slower 
than both control groups on all 4 tasks. However, they 
„ slowed down more than the nonpsychotic group only on 
the complex task with high competition. The depressed 
group, which performed like the nonpsychotic group on 
the 3 Other tasks, also slowed down more than the 
 nonpsychotic Broup on this task, but only on the Ist 
testing session. It is concluded that schizophrenic deficit 
was stable and did not arise primarily from slower rate of 
cessing data, although interference might have 
augmented it. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
‚5341. Katchadourian H. A. & Churchill, С. W, 
Stanford U., Medical School) Components in prevalen- 


Social Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 145-151.—Pres- 
ents data obtained from 2,374 urban Lebanese psychiat- 
c patients treated between February and August, 1964. 
А Significant association between social class and 
. incidence of illness was found, with the upper class 
having the highest rate. Lower class patients predomina- 
ted in the patient population under care in February and 
_ in the group readmitted during the study period. Higher 
rates of neurosis in the upper class were found for both 
the group under care at the beginning of the study and 
for the new admissions. Lower-class patients had the 
highest rates of psychosis. Data for affective disorders, 
Schizophrenia, and brain dysfunctions are presented 
individually. (French & German abstracts)—Journal 
abstract. 
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5342. Katchadourian Н. A. & Churchill, C. W, 
(Stanford U., Medical School) Education and mental 
illness in urban Lebanon. Social Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 8(3), 152-161.—Presents data from 2,256 urban 
Lebanese patients who were under psychiatric care 
during a 6-mo period. A significant inverse relationship 
was found between educational level and the prevalence 
of illness for both sexes. This pattern was also found for 
new cases that were under care at the onset of the study 
and for readmissions during the study period. Results for 
specific disorders are discussed. (French & German 
abstracts)—Journal abstract. 

5343. Koocher, Gerald P. (Children's Hosp. Medical 
Center, Boston, Mass.) American "sex psychopath” 


laws: Injustice in practice. International Journal of 


Offender Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1973, Vol. 
17(2), 148-151.—Describes 4 cases of patients confined 
for many years in the maximum security unit of a state 
mental hospital which illustrate that the so-called "sex- 
psychopath" statutes may be used unfairly by prosecu- 
tors to dispose of troublesome individuals who may have 
committed only minor sex crimes. (French, German, & 
Spanish summaries) add 
5344. Kónig, Werner. (Haus der Gesundheit, Div. of 
Psychotherapy, Berlin, E. Germany) [Chronification and 
type of neurosis.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und 
medizinische Psychologie, 1973(May), Vol. 25(5), 301-308. 
—Defines chronification as etiopathogenetic processes. 
Anxiety about a symptom, a disease, or a situation in 
daily living are examples of these processes. Chronifica- 
tion (or etiological) neuroses presents more deterioration 
and poorer prognoses than the underlying neurosis when 
they are both present at the same time.—K. J. Hartman. 
5345. Kroll, Jerome. (Rockland State Hosp., Orange- 
burg, N.Y.) A reappraisal of psychiatry in the Middle 
Ages. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
29(2), 276-283.— Criticizes medical historians for what i 
felt to be their distorted presentation of medieval 
treatment of mental illness. The association of ny 
with witchcraft and sorcery actually began in the 150 
and 16th centuries. The origins of medieval medicine, 
medical teaching in the Middle Ages, and the p 
of philosophy and theology are described. (36 re ) 
5346. Lambley, Peter. (U. Cape Town, South d 
Rorschach scores and schizophrenia: An еи 
Weiner's signs іп clinical practice. Journal of dec T 
Assessment, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(5), 420-423.—Used 1. 5 
Weiner’s (see PA, Vol. 37:3717) Rorschach e us 
discriminate schizophrenic from nonpsychotic psyc 5 
ric patients. All 60 patients tested were Ev Е 
diagnostic problems and final diagnosis was in d 
dently determined. Results approach but do not ac dt 
significance (X* — 12.565) and may be taken to зарро 
the use of nonstatistical criteria for individual assess™ 
urposes. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
р Tut. T Ta V. (Johns Hopkins U., Sehon a 
Hygiene & Public Health) On the epidemiology jj 
hysteria. Psychiatric Forum, 1973(Sum), Vol. E ues i 
— Presents 3 factors as common to hysterical beha melt 
present-day society: (a) the capacity for extreme i (ca 
when the alleged aim of a movement is ideale en 
Nazism), (b) the decrease in the longevity of eh ae 
epidemics in the 20th century, and (c) a lowering 
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estimated proportion of susceptible population involved 
to probably no more than 5%. (20 ref.) 

5348. Levison, Peritz. (Mt. Sinai Medical School, City 
U. New York) Religious delusions in counter-culture 
patients. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
130(11), 1265-1269.—Identifies the principal clinical 
features of delusions: belief in one's omnipotence and 
omniscience, avoidance of affect-laden experiences and 
thoughts, pursuit of asceticism, the experience of exalted 
mystical states, and the tendency to form symbiotic 
relationships that are devoid of meaningful emotional 
investment. Treatment of this difficult problem is 
discussed, and observations from clinical experience are 
offered. (17 ref.) 

5349. Livanov, M. N.; Gavrilova, N. A. & Aslanov, A. 
S. (USSR Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow) Correlation of biopotentials in the 
frontal parts of the human brain. In K. H. Pribram & A. 
R. Luria (Eds.), Psychophysiology of the frontal lobes. New 
York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 332 p. $19.95. 
—Investigated electrical activity in the frontal lobes of 
normal and schizophrenic adults during rest, mental 
exercise, and the administration of chlorpromazine 
(Aminisine). Results show that mental activity slows 
down when the frontal lobes are nonfunctional and that 
the functional state of the lobes and their role in mental 
activity are determined by the cortico-subcortical corre- 
lations and by the reticular formation of the midbrain. 
(28 ref.) 

5350. Lucena, José; de Carmo Souto Sette, Maria & 
Muniz de Souza, Marluce. (U. Federal de Pernambuco, 
Faculty of Medicine, Recife, Brazil) [Age of menarche 
and mental disease.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 36(1), 3-8.—Notes the variety of interpretations of 
results in Brazilian and foreign studies of the relationship 
between the age of menarche and mental disease. 460 
females with psychogenic, andogenous, and exogenous 
lypes of mental disorder were compared on menarche- 
аре distribution curves to a matched group of 503 
females without mental disease. The small differences 
obtained mostly reflected the cases in which there was 
retardation of puberty. The necessity of thorough 
Tesearch with greater groups of nosological entities is 
emphasized. (French summary)—English summary. 

3351. McKnew, Donald H. & Cytryn, Leon. (Child- 
Ten's Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Historical background іп 
children with affective disorders. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1278-1280.—Stu- 
died the histories of 50 children with affective disorders, 
revealing that certain environmental factors were present 
either singly or in combination in every case. When these 
environmental factors were related to 3 types of 
childhood depression previously outlined, each category 
of depression could be linked with a characteristic cluster 
St environmental factors; for 2 of the categories, a 
Specific environmental factor was present in every case 
Studied. (15 ref.) 

MN 5352. Meares, Russell. (Austin Hosp., U. Melbourne, 
EU Australia) Spasmodic torticollis. Australian & 
ew Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 
-5.—Reviews the literature on spasmodic torticollis, a 
Condition characterized by involuntary and intermittent 
Spasm of neck muscles which in time become hypertro- 
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phied. The incidence of spasmodic torticollis has been 
estimated at 1 in 1,200 psychiatric referrals. Its relative 
rarity is a possible reason for the sparseness of the 
literature, which in turn helps to explain the confusi no 
surrounding its etiology. While the etiology is still ' 
unknown, there is sufficient evidence to suggest i 
spasmodic torticollis is of interest as a model of - 
psychosomatic illness in that the convergence of а_ 
number of organic, personality, and situational factors - 
may be necessary for its production. (17 ref.) Journal Е 
abstract. 5 
5353. Meares, Russell. (U. Melbourne, Victoria; 
Australia) Beckett, Sarraute, and the perceptual exper- _ 
ience of schizophrenia. Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 36( D 
61—69.—Explores the genesis of schizophrenia from the 
introspective writings of Nathalie Sarraute and Samuel 
Beckett. Extensive quotations from each writer on basic | 
schizophrenic experiences are included and it is theoriz-- 
ed that a person normally maintains homeosta' 
equilibrium between his perceived environment and his Е 
internal world. Schizophrenia is regarded аз a failure to _ 
maintain that equilibrium. (26 ref.)—E. M. Uprichard. - 
5354. Mellan, J.; Raboch, J. & Kohliéek, J. (Charles 
U., Inst. of Sexology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Neurotic - 
symptoms in patients with chronic prostatitis.) (Czec) | 
Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Jun), Vol. 68(3) 
145-149.—Administered the Knobloch-Hausner М5 - 
neuroticism questionnaire to 179 patients with chronic - 
prostatitis divided into 3 groups: Ss without changes in _ 
their sexual life, with deterioration of sexual functions, — 
and with primary sexual troubles preceding the onset of — 
illness. A control group of 100 married, normally fertile, 
and sexually potent men under medical examination — 
because of childless marriages were used for statistical _ 
comparison. Analysis indicates that: (a) Ss with а 
marked deterioration of sexual functions showed the — 
highest degree of neuroticism and differed most from the | 
controls. (b) The neurasthenic syndrome was the most | 
frequent in all groups. (c) Ss with deterioration of sexual | 
functions also suffered from a much higher degree of | 
depressive, phobic, vegetative, and depersonalization - 
syndromes than the other groups. The interaction — 
between the development of the disease and that of 
psychic syndromes is discussed and the question of 
which of the 2 is primary is posed. It is contended that 
many valid reasons exist for including chronic prostatitis 
into the group of psychosomatic disorders. (Russian & 
English summaries)— 7. Fisher. { 
5355. Mellsop, Graham. (Royal Melbourne Hosp., 
Clinical Sciences Block, Victoria, Australia) Schizophre- 
nia or antiphrenia? Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 6-8.—Discusses recent 
hypotheses concerning the possible contribution of 
autoimmunity factors in schizophrenia. Relevant re- 
search findings are presented which do not support the 
hypotheses. (36 ref.) 
5356. Miller, William R. & s 
Pennsylvania) Depression and the perception of reinfor- 
cement. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
82(1), 62-73.—Tested the prediction of the learned : 
helplessness model of depression that depressed Ss tend © 
to perceive reinforcement as more response-independent x 
than do nondepressed Ss in skill tasks, but not in chance 
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tasks. Changes їп expectancies for success following 
reinforcement in chance and skill tasks were examined in 
32 college students. The Rotter Internal-External Con- 
trol Scale and Beck Depression Inventory were used to 
classify Ss into 4 groups: depressed high external, 
ressed low external, nondepressed high external, and 
- nondepressed low external. The predictions were confir- 
med: nondepressed Ss showed greater expectancy 
- changes than depressed Ss in skill, while the changes of 
“depressed and nondepressed Ss were similar in chance. 
Externality had no significant effect on expectancy 
changes in chance or skill. Results indicate that depres- 
ion entails a specific cognitive distortion of the 
“consequences of skilled action. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5357. Milman, Donald S. & Goldman, George D. 
‘Adelphi U., Inst. of Advanced Psychological Studies) 
The neurosis of our time: Acting out. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xxii, 365 p. $12.75.— Presents a 
- series of 20 papers covering theoretical and treatment 
_ aspects of “acting out” (i.e., reliving repressed emotional 

experiences). Topics covered include the hysterical 
a ality, lesbianism and homosexuality, alcoholism 
and drug abuse, and the use of encounter groups in 
therapy. 

. 5358. Moczulski, Wojciech & Jakubczyk, Antoni. 
(State Hosp. for Nervous & Mental Diseases, Pruszkow, 
Poland) [Diagnostic and forensic problems in cases of 
te so-called "microwave neurosis."] (Polh) Psychiatria 
- Polska, 1972(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 111-116.—Discusses psy- 
chological changes caused by high frequency electro- 
magnetic radiation. It is believed that these symptoms, 
- which have been previously regarded as neurotic 
| disorders, may be of psycho-organic origin. Theoretical 
considerations are illustrated in 2 case reports. (Russian 
summary) (16 ref.)—English summary. 
... 5359. Newmark, Charles S. & Flouranzano, Ramon. 
(U. North Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) 
eplication of an empirically derived TAT set with 
_ hospitalized psychiatric patients. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 340-341.—Evaluated 
responses of hospitalized psychiatric males to 20 TAT 
cards to determine the theme frequency for each card. 
Results are highly similar to those obtained by F. S. Irvin 
and K. V. Woude (see PA, Vol. 47:8952) and provide 
additional empirical support for a basic TAT set. 
z 5360. O'Connor, John F. & Stern Lenore O. 
3 Developmental factors in functional sexual disorders. 
_ New York State Journal of Medicine, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
— 7214), 1838-1843.— Reports findings pointing to severe 
_ psychopathology in the parents of individuals with 
4 functional sexual disorder. The early relationships affect 
the capacity to interact emotionally, as well as physical- 
ly, with members of the opposite sex. The family 
ide of Es n. patients studied were more disturbed 
than those of other patient groups. 2 c. 
included.—W. L. Hui ir eee tere 
5361. Ozturk, Orhan M. (Hacettepe U., Medical 

School, Ankara, Turkey) Ritual circumcision and castra- 

tion anxiety. Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 49-60. 

—Analyzes the traditional psychoanalytic theme of 

castration anxiety from the viewpoint of a society 
(Turkey) in which ritual circumcision is common. Ss 
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were 64 students at Ankara University, 50 nurses' aides 
(from a peasant background), 44 psychiatric patients 
with typical castration anxiety symptoms, and 30 2.5-11 
yr old children. АП Ss were male. Circumcision experien- 
ce reports were analyzed. It is concluded that there are 2 
conflicting experiences involved: (a) the castration-dan- 
ger experience, and (b) the societal experience with its 
concomitants of status, prestige, gifts, and assertion of 
masculinity. (29 ref.)—E. M. Uprichard. 

5362. Pakrasi, Kanti; Halder, Ajit & Basumallik, 
Tapan. (Indian Statistical Inst, Calcutta) Biosocial 
characteristics of the mentally disordered: An explora- 
tory study. Indian Journal of Social Work, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 34(1), 75-88.—Explored the biosocial characteristics 
of 889 patients in a psychiatric clinic in Calcutta. 62% 
were diagnosed schizophrenic or depressive; 58% were in 
the 20-39 yr age group; about 66% were educated 
beyond grade school; 2996 of the males were engaged in 
a service type of gainful employment (75% of the females 
were “housewives”); and the single majority group 
showed the period of illness to be less than 12 mo. Sexual 
differences are explored and the implications of the 
study are discussed. (26 ref.)—J. W. Kidorf. 

5363. Paykel, E. S. & Prusoff, B. A. (St. George's 
Hosp., London, England) Relationships between perso- 
nality dimensions: Neuroticism апа  extraversion 
against obsessive, hysterical and oral personality. 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(8ер), 
Vol. 123), 309-318.—Explored 2 sets of personality 
dimensions, one of neuroticism and extraversion derived 
from the work of H. J. Eysenck, the other of obsessive, 
hysterical, and oral personality, depending particularly 
on psychoanalytic formulations. The former were measu- 
red by the Maudsley Personality Inventory, the latter p 
a self-report inventory and interview with relatives. 55 
were 131 recovered depressed patients. Relations be- 
tween the 2 sets of dimensions were examined by 
correlations and principal component analysis. Obsessive 
personalities were found to be primarily поппеш о 
hysterical personalities were neurotic and extraverte i 
oral dependent personalities were neurotic and ШО 
ted. Attention is drawn to the need to distingue 
Obsessive personality from obsessional symptoms, an (b 
an overlap in content between psychoanalytic formu ^ 
tions of the obsessive personality and eer 2 
stability or nonneuroticism. (18 ref.)—Journal e ЖЫ 

5364. Paykel, Eugene S. (Yale U., Medical Sct 
Depression Research Unit) Life events and m 
depression. In J. P. Scott & E. C. Senay (Pv 
Separation and depression: Clinical and research Mrd 
Washington, D.C.: American Association for the 19.95 
cement of Science, No. 94, 1973. viii, 256 р. y ie 

5365. Peters, U. Н. (U. Mainz, Neuropsyc E 
Clinic, W. Germany) [Word-field disturbance Ls 
sentence-field disturbance: Interpretation of a Ae 
phrenic language phenomenon by шсш au 
means.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nerven dn 
heiten, 1973, Vol. 217(1), 1-10.—Schizophrenic Pil y 
disorders are often intuitively sensed as Tm king 
schizophrenic by experienced interviewers, thus Пре 
up a part of H. C. Rümke's "precox feelin ^ tempt 
methods of structural linguistics are used in an Pheno- 
to describe some of the disorders more exactly- 
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mena called “word-field disturbance" and “sentence- 
field disturbance" can be used to show the impossibility 
of correcting a schizophrenic patient's misunderstanding 
of a formulation. The interviewer does, however, need to 
think carefully to bring out this misunderstanding. Its 
presence is an important manifestation of the intellectual 
disturbances in schizophrenia and is comparable to K. 
Schneiders Ist-order symptoms in diagnostic value. 
—English abstract. 

5366. Priest, R. G.; Shariatmadari, M. E. & Tarighati, 
Sh. (St. Mary's Hosp. Medical School, London, En- 
gland) Affective states in schizophrenia. British Journal 
of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 12(3), 
283-288.— Tested the hypothesis that acute schizophre- 
nics are more likely to show affective symptomatology 
than chronic schizophrenics. The Personal Illness (PI) 
and Personal Disturbance (PD) scales of the Symptom- 
Sign Inventory were administered to 50 schizophrenic 
inpatients. On the PI Scale 56% of acute schizophrenics 
and 28% of chronic schizophrenics obtained pathological 
scores. On the PD Scale, depending on the cut-off point 
selected, 64-88% of acutes, and 28-56% of chronics 
Obtained pathological scores. In the case of acute 
Schizophrenia it is considered confirmed that a high 
percentage of patients obtain pathological scores on the 
PI Scale, indicating the presence of prima facie anxiety 
and depressive symptoms. Relatively high numbers of 
chronic Ss also obtained elevated scores, but itis argued 
that this does not exclude the possibility of affective 
blunting or flattening. The PD scores showed high 
correlations with the PI scores, not altogether due to 
their having certain questions in common. The PD Scale 
showed fewer false negatives than the PI Scale on this 
schizophrenic population, and discriminated more sharp- 
ly between the acute and chronic. It is concluded that 
although affective symptoms are more common in acute 
than in chronic schizophrenics, an appreciable propor- 
tion of the latter do have them, and in this sense may be 
Said to suffer from their illness.—Journal abstract. 

5367. Rattan, Roger В. & Chapman, Loren J. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Associative intrusions in schizo- 
phrenic verbal behavior. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 169-173.—Developed 2 multiple- 
Choice vocabulary subtests in which the items of 1 
subtest contained associates to the stimulus word as 
incorrect alternatives, while the items of the other subtest 
Contained no associative distractors. Using a standardi- 
zation sample of normal Ss (65 firemen with average IQ 
and 27 prison inmates with below-average IQ), the 
Subtests were matched on coefficient alpha, mean, 
Variance of item difficulty, and shape of the distribution 
of item difficulty. The subtests were then given to 42 
chronic schizophrenics. Results reveal that schizophreni- 
cs, unlike normal Ss, showed a significantly greater 
deficit on the with-associates subtest than on the no- 
associates subtest. This finding demonstrates heightened 
Susceptibility to associative distraction in schizophrenia, 
without the possible artifact of generalized deficit 
Coupled with differential discriminating power of tests. 
—Journal abstract. 

5368. Rooth, Graham. (Maudsley Hosp. Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Exhibitionism outside 

Urope and America. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 
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1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 351-363.—Reports results of a 
mailed questionnaire on the occurrence of exhibitionism | 
returned by psychiatrists from 24 non-European coun- | 
tries. Experience in these countries suggests that exhibi- 
tionism is in general very rare, particularly in African | 
societies, although most respondents knew of isolated | 
cases. A surprising result was that in Japan, which has © 
many features in common with Western industrialized © 
society, exhibitionism was virtually unknown. It is 
concluded that exhibitionism is more common in 
Western Europe than in the non-European countries — 
considered and that this difference cannot be explained | 
in terms of the effects of industrialization or "civiliza- - 
tion.” Various aspects of sexual attitudes and behavior of | 
possible relevance to further cross-cultural studies are 
considered. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. n 

5369. Ruiz Ogara, C. [Social theory and psychiatry.] - 
(Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 9(7), 423-434.— Discusses social origins 
of mental problems, focusing on sociological writers in 
the areas of group influence, institutions, and cultural — 
influence. (20 ref.) 

5370. Rychlak, Joseph Е. & Boland, Gertrude C. - 
(Purdue U.) Socioeconomic status and the diagnostic - 
significance of healthy and unhealthy group Rorschach — 
content. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Oct), _ 
Vol. 37(5), 411-419.—Administered the Rorschach Test — 
and the Institute for Personality and Ability Testing — 
High School Personality Questionnaire to 118 male and 
20 female upper socioeconomic class high school - 
students and 49 white male, 68 black male, and 57 white 
female lower-class students. It was hypothesized that (a) _ 
when neutral content is disregarded, upper-class Ss will 
report predominantly “healthy” group Rorschach con- | 
tent while lower-class Ss will report “unhealthy” content; - 
(b) perceiving “unhealthy” content will prove an abnor- - 
mal diagnostic indicant only among upper-class Ss; and _ 
(c) these findings will hold across racial groups. Results 
support the hypotheses. Findings are interpreted in terms _ 
of social class values. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5371. Sathananthan, Gregory L. & Gershon, Samuel. 
(New York U., Medical Center, Neuropsychopharmacol- 
ogy Research Unit) Imipramine withdrawal: An akathi- 
sia-like syndrome. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1286—1287.—Reports the cases 
of 1 female and 2 male patients who developed an 
akathisia-like syndrome after the abrupt withdrawal of 1 
imipramine. A possible link between this phenomenon 
and dopamine turnover in the central nervous system is 

iscussed. 

Я Schildkraut, Joseph J.; Keeler, Barbara А.; 0 
Papousek, Mechtild & Hartmann, Ernest. (Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center, Neuropsychopharmacology Lab., | 

Boston) MHPG excretion in depressive disorders: : 
Relation to clinical subtypes and desynchronized sleep. _ 
Science, 1973(Aug), Vol. 181(4101), 762—164.—Found 
that the urinary excretion of 3-methoxy-4-hydroxyphe- 
nylglycol (MHPG) was significantly lower in 6 patients _ 
with manic-depressive depressions than in 6 patients — 
with chronic characterological depressions. There was an 
inverse relationship between MHPG excretion and the E 
amount of time spent in desynchronized sleep, particu- D: 
larly in the manic-depressive 


disorders. Excretion of 1 
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k 
? MHPG was not related to the degree of retardation, 
- agitation, or anxiety in these Ss. (41 ref.)—Journal 
- abstract. 
5373. Schlosberg, Arie & Zakai, Dan. (Tel-Aviv U., 
_ Beer Ya'acov Psychiatric Hosp., Israel) Psychiatric 
_ admissions and climatic factors in the coastal regions 
- of Israel. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disci- 
Be 1973(Mar), Vol. 11(1), 23-32.— Studied the rela- 
tionship between psychiatric admissions to 2 hospitals 
from 1961-1970 and meteorological factors (e.g., dura- 
p of sunshine, windspeed, heat load, and humidity). 
fhe 2 hospitals were in the coastal plain of Israel and 
Operated on a 24-hr emergency basis. Approximately 
25,000 admissions were made during the period studied. 
Results show that there was a significant peak in 
_ admissions in August, the month with the highest heat 
load. A much smaller peak was observed for November 
admissions. Small positive significant correlations were 
also found between psychiatric admissions and global 
radiation, brightness of sun and haze, and temperature 
(p < .05). —Journal abstract. 
я _ 5374. Schmale, Arthur Н. (О. Rochester, Medical & 
. Dental School) Adaptive role of depression in health 
and disease. In J. P. Scott & Е. C. Senay (Eds.), 
айол and depression: Clinical and research aspects. 
ashington, D.C.: American Association for the Advan- 
cement of Science, No. 94, 1973. viii, 256 р. $19.95. 
— 5375. Scott, John P. & Senay, Edward C. (Eds.). 
(Bowling Green State U.) Separation and depression: 
‘Clinical and research aspects. Washington, D.C.: 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
o. 94, 1973. viii, 256 p. $19.95.— Presents a series of 12 
apers from the fields of behavioral biology, animal 
behavior studies, clinical psychopharmacology, psy- 
choanalysis, and social systems research on the relation- 
ip between separation and depression. 
5376. Senay, Edward C. (U. Chicago) General 
‘Systems theory and depression. In J. P. Scott & Е. © 
Senay (Eds), Separation and depression: Clinical and 
research aspects. Washington, D.C.: American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, No. 94, 1973. viii, 
256 p. $19.95, 
.. 5377. Shean, Glenn. (Coll. of William & Mary) 
Perceptual conformity and responsiveness to social 
reinforcement in chronic schizophrenics. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 174-177. 
—In a study with 94 institutionalized schizophrenic 
esidents of a token economy ward, S. D. Asch's 
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.5378. Shectman, Frederick. (Menninger Foundati 
Diagnostic Service, Topeka, Kan.) On being misinfac 
med by misleading arguments. Bulletin of the Menninger 
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Clinic, 1973(Sep), Vol. 37(5), 523-525.— Critically oan 
ines an article by D. L. Rosenham (see PA, Vol 
50:1600), “On Being Sane in Insane Places.” Notes 
Rosenham is correct about poor diagnostic practi 
however, an abuse of diagnosis is not an indictmen 
diagnosis.—J. 7. Elias. 
5379. Shore, James H.; Kinzie, J. David; Hamps 
John L. & Pattison, E. Mansell. (Portland Area Indian. 
Health Service, Ore.) Psychiatric epidemiology of an 
Indian village. Psychiatry, 1973(Feb), Vol. 36(1), 70-81, 
—Measured psychiatric impairment in a Pacific North- 
west Indian village. Ss were 100 (of a total population 
500) adults from an isolated fishing and lumbering tril 
A structured and standardized sociodemographic field 
interview was conducted. Data from an informant am 
health records on physical, social, and drinking ae ; 
were collected. Major psychiatric diagnoses were: ай У 
holism (27%, 10% female), psychoneurotic геасій 
(18%, 17% female), and psychophysiologic reactions 
(9%). Alcoholism was seen to be the major psychiatric 
problem, and probably the major health problem in the 
village. Sex was an important determinant of t f. 
illness, with men more likely to become alcoholic and. 3 
women to become psychoneurotic. (17 геї)—Ё М. 
Uprichard. Ju 
5380. Soueif, M. I. & Farag, S. E. (Lund U., Sweden); 
Creative thinking aptitudes in schizophrenics: A facto- 
rial study. Sciences de l'Art, 1971, Vol. 8(1), ыс 
— Compared 200 schizophrenics with 200 normal & - 
trols оп a number of tests of divergent thinking: 
Schizophrenics scored significantly lower than contri 
on all the tests. А number of Guilford's factors of 
creative thinking were reproduced in schizophrenics and 
normals. The factors extracted in schizophrenics ассо! 
ted for a larger proportion of the total variance thi 
normals. (French summary) (24 ref.)—Journal abstract 
5381. Stewart, Mark А. & Morrison, James R. (U. — 
Iowa, Medical School) Affective disorder among the 
relatives of hyperactive children. Journal of Chi 
Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1973(Sep) 
Vol. 14(3), 209-212.— Conducted interviews to determine 
the incidence of bipolar and unipolar affective disord 
among the natural relatives (n = 611) of 59 hyperacti 


age of the children was 10.7 yrs. There were BO” 
significant differences in incidence of the 2 condit y 
between the groups of relatives, except for à Lee a 
incidence of unipolar affective disorder in the combi 
2nd-degree relatives of hyperactive Ss than in^ 
relatives of controls. Moreover, the incidence of bipo! 
affective disorder in the natural parents of hyperactive: 
was much lower than figures reported for the paren 
patients with this type of affective disorder. m к 
support the idea that hyperactivity is a childhoo! б, E 
manic-depressive psychosis. (15 ref.)—Journal Г. $ U. 
5382. Stoller, Robert J. & Baker, Howard J. (7 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) To 
transsexuals in one family. Archives of Sexual Bel 
1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 323-328.—Reports the case 
family in which 2 sons became transsexual (not mí 
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homosexual or males with varying amounts of effemina- 
cy). Both Ss were similar in that they were perceived by 
their mother at birth and in infancy as being beautiful. In 
both cases, the mother established and maintained a very 
close physical relationship lasting for years, while the 
father, who might have interrupted the symbiosis and 
served as an object for masculine identification, was 
absent. This unique relationship is like those reported in 
previous studies to lead to male transsexualism for but 1 
male child per family.—Journal abstract. 

5383. Sulestrowska, Halina. (Gdansk Medical Acade- 
my, Clinic for Mental Disorders, Poland) [The problem 
of long-term remission in schizophrenia with an early 
onset.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 
259-265.— Discusses 4 cases of remission in Schizophre- 
nia occurring before 10 yrs of age. All have been under 
observation for at least 10 yrs and are in secondary 
Schools and colleges. Results contradict the general idea 
that the early onset of schizophrenia is an unfavorable 
prognostic sign. (Russian summary) 

5384. Villeneuve, A.; Jus, K. & Jus, A. (St. Michel- 
Archange Hosp. Research Div. Quebec, Quebec, 
Canada) Polygraphic studies of tardive dyskinesia and 
of the rabbit syndrome during different stages of sleep. 
Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(3), 259-274. 
—Studied the sleep of 21 chronic schizophrenic patients, 
8 with bucco-lingual dyskinesia, 8 with bucco-linguo- 
masticatory dyskinesia, and 5 with a peculiar extrapy- 
ramidal side effect called the rabbit syndrome. All types 
of dyskinetic movements were absent during REM sleep 
and NREM Stages II, III, and IV. The rabbit syndrome 
Persisted during NREM Stage I, whereas the other types 
of dyskinesia had disappeared. All types of neuroleptic- 
induced dyskinesias, present in the waking stage, were 
Present during the transitory stages from wakefulness to 
Sleep and from sleep to wakefulness. In the mixed type of 
oral dyskinesia, the rhythmic parkinsonian-like movem- 
ents (rabbit syndrome) were the first to reappear during 
the passage from sleep to wakefulness and the last to 
disappear during the transition from wakefulness to 
Sleep. The gross dyskinetic movements (tardive dyskine- 
12). however were the last to reappear during the 
muosition from sleep to wakefulness and the first to 

jga pear during the transition from wakefulness to 
Sleep. (22 ref.) — Journal abstract. 
4.55. Vlad, T. Cristodorescu, D. & Aldea, M. 
Aspects and delimitations within the framework of 
N Пит produced by parasitic infestation.] (Romn) 
ka Zia Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
ik ), 81-87.— Differentiates between primary parasitic 
S ао delusions (i.e, Ekbom syndrome) and sec- 
ncary parasitic infestation delusions which occur in the 
course of a well-defined disease (e.g., manic-depressive 
PSychosis) The structure of the latter is modified by the 
dee 9f the background disease. 4 case histories are 
di ;<nted to illustrate certain problems in the diagnosis 
treatment of this syndrome, which is a subclass of 
'YPochondria. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
English summary. 
Mw. Wallerstein, Robert S. (Mt. Zion Hosp. & 
BS ‘ical Center, San Francisco, Calif.) Discussion of 
a т s "On being sane in insane places.” Bulletin 
the Menninger Clinic, 1973(Sep), Vol. 37(5), 526-530. 
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—Critically reviews an article by D. L. Rosenham (see 
PA, Vol. 50:1600) finding it disturbing and embarras- 
sing. It is noted that regardless of points of exaggeration 
and other oversimplifications, perceptions are condition- 
ed by the context of the assertion.—J. Z. Elias. 3 
5387. Wiedeman, George Н. (Columbia U.) Psychiat- 
ric disease: Fiction or reality? Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, 1973(Sep), Vol. 37(5), 519-522.—Critically exam- 
ines an article by D. L. Rosenham (see PA, Vol. 
50:1600), “Оп Being Sane in Insane Places." Agrees on 
the inadequacies of psychiatric services in many hospi- 
tals but points out that clear delineation between sanity 
and insanity exists. Malingering of medical and psychiat- | 
ric conditions may be successful at times but in no way. 
invalidates the reality of psychiatric disease.—J. Z. Elias. 
5388. Yager, Joel. (U. California, Los Angeles) The 
bus case: Earliest contact military psychiatry. Military 
Medicine, 1973(Oct), Vol. 138(10), 650-651.—Describes 4 
cases in which the bus ride from the Armed Forces | 
induction center to the reception station at the military 
post played a pathogenic role in the appearance of 
certain psychiatric disorders. In discussing these prob- - 
lems it is considered that some degree of change in the - 
ability to test reality or in sensorium took place during 
the ride itself and precipitated the pathological behavior. 
5389. Zerssen, D. v. (Max Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, 
Munich, W. Germany) [Self-rating scales for evaluation — 
of a patient's subjective state in cross-sectional and 
longitudinal studies of psychopathology.] (Germ) Archiv — 
für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(3), _ 
299-314.— Presents detailed descriptions of 3 different — 
self-rating scales, each of which exists in 2 parallel forms 
which correlate closely with each other. Each test form 
of the unidimensional “Befindlichkeits-Skala” (mood 
scale) consists of 28 pairs of adjectives. It is particularly 
suitable for evaluation of the subjective state in longitu- 
dinal investigations of patients with affective illnesses, 
The “Beschwerden-Liste” (list of symptoms) comprises 
24 symptoms listed as nouns in each test form. It was 
developed mainly for estimation of the degree of general 
and somatic symptoms. A provisional form of a 
multidimensional psychopathologic symptom scale for 
differential evaluation of 3 dimensions of mental 
symptoms indicative of paranoid, neurotic, and depres- 
sive tendencies is composed of 99 statements, most of 
which relate to the psychopathological dimensions while 
others are related to certain aspects of faking. The use of 
these scales in clinical practice and research, for the 
examination of out-patients, and for epidemiological 
field work is discussed. (61 ref.) —English abstract. 
5390. Zung, William W. (Duke U., Medical School) 
From art to science: The diagnosis and treatment of 
ion. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 29(3), 328-337.—Reviews research on the classifica- 
tion of depression as a psychiatric disorder and proposes 
an operational definition of depression. It is suggested 
that while the art of diagnosis and treatment may have 
declined, the science of diagnosis and treatment has х 
made great advancements with the use of computers, . 
sophisticated statistical analyses, and the development of 
neuropsychopharmacology. The construction of a Self- 
Rating Depression Scale (SDS) is described and reliabili- 
ty and validity data are presented. Depression is defined 
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аз a complex of mood, physiological, psychomotor (e.g., 
retardation or agitation), and psychological disturbances 
(e.g, confusion, personal devaluation, and suicidal 
- thinking). Examples of clinical and cross-cultural studies 
E using the SDS are presented. (62 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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539]. ———— —. WHO Expert Committee on Drug 
- Dependence: 19th report. World Health Organization, 
Technical Report Series, 1973, No. 526, 38 p.—Presents 
the proceedings of a conference on drug dependence 
sponsored by the World Health Organization. The work 
of international bodies concerned with drug dependence 
is discussed, along with the international control of 
_ diphenoxylate preparations and nicodicodine. Methodol- 
_ ogical problems in the epidemiological study of drug 
- dependence are described, and recommendations аге 
made for increased research efforts in the areas of 
etiology, ascertainment methods, evaluation methods, 
_ and natural history studies.—4. Olson. 

5392. Balla, W. [The course of child neglect in its 
psychopathological and social aspect.] (Germ) Praxis 
- der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(May), 
_ Vol. 22(4), 143-150.—Investigates the stability of disso- 
- cial behaviors by presenting 3-8 yr follow-up interview 
data on 253 Ss who had been diagnosed in a psychiatric- 
psychological institution between 1961-1966 at the age 
of 14-18 yrs. Various dissocial behaviors at the Ist 
diagnosis were classified into syndrome clusters, and 
these syndromes were largely maintained at follow-up, 
indicating the prognostic utility of the proposed classifi- 
_ cation.— 4. A. Euler. 

5393. Baridon, Philip. (American U., Center for the 
Administration of Justice) A comparative analysis of 
drug addiction in 33 countries. Drug Forum, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 2(4), 335-355. 

5394. Bauer, Günter. [Young robbers.] (Germ) Praxis 
der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(May), 
Vol. 22(4), 151-161.—Presents recent developments in 
juvenile crime statistics in Germany and Northrhine- 
Westphalia and describes the various forms of juvenile 
_ robbery and the typical circumstances of the crime. The 

author—a criminal investigation official—classifies the 
- motives (boredome, adventurousness, pugnacity, desire 
to show off, greed), describes the typical milieu, and 
makes suggestions for rehabilitative actions.—H. А. 
Euler. 

__ 5395. Bohmer, Carol. (Rutgers State U., Law School, 
Camden) Judicial use of psychiatric reports in the 
sentencing of sex offenders. Journal of Psychiatry & 
Law, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(2), 223-242.—Investigated the 
use of psychiatric presentence reports ordered by judges 
in sentencing sex offenders. 42 judges were interviewed 
. to ascertain their reasons for obtaining psychiatric 

reports, how they are used in decision-making, and what 
kinds of reports are most helpful. Although the judges 


Ls 


| made it clear that they were атыу: i 
clear alent about their 

value. It is concluded that understanding and communi- 
pus between psychiatry and law has not increased. 
and that the judge's use of the material contained in the 
reports is constrained by the legal system and other 
external factors.—Journaí abstract. 
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Were ostensibly assisted by these reports, further probing- 
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5396. Butters, Nelson; Lewis, Ronald; Cermak, Laird 
S. & Goodglass, Harold. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Psychology Service, Boston, Mass.) Material-specific 
memory deficits in alcoholic Korsakoff patients. Neu- 
ropsychologia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 291-299.—Examined 
the short-term memory disorders of 9 alcoholic Korsa- 
koff patients (mean age = 53 yrs) for material- and 
modality-specific deficits. Verbal and nonverbal memory 
tasks employing the visual, auditory, and tactile modali- 
ties were administered to Korsakoff Ss and to 2 groups 
of 9 alcoholic and nonalcoholic controls matched for IQ 
and age. In all 3 modalities the Korsakoff Ss demonstrat- 
ed normal short-term retention of nonverbal materials 
but severe memory deficits for verbal materials. Findings 
are consistent with the hypothesis that failures in verbal 
encoding underlie these patients’ memory difficulties. 
(French & German summaries) (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5397. Chlopocka, Maria, et al. (Poznan Medical 
Academy, Psychiatric Clinic, Poland) [Epidemiology of 
suicides in Poznan between 1968 and 1970.] (Polh) 
Psychiatria Polska, 1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 291-297.—An- 
alyzed 1,131 suicide attempts reported by the Poznan 
ambulance service between 1968 and 1970. Suicide 
attempts by males were more frequent and more often 
successful; males also required psychiatric observation 
more often than women who attempted suicide.—English 
summary. у 

5398. Delteil, P. (Psychiatric Hosp. of Paris, France) 
[Psychoanalysis of sociableness.] (Fren) Information 
Psychiatrique, 1973(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 21-27.—Studies 
sociableness with respect to criminals. Potential crimino- 
logy of a society is viewed as only indirectly eer 
notions of social inequality. Social upheavals, whic 
generate delinquency, follow on the heels of econo 
crises. Difficulty in identifying the development of na 
criminal personality is discussed. It is concluded that t | 
re-education of criminals requires a change in the pre 
conditions of prisons. All measures undertaken T 
obtain adherence of the criminal to a total socia 
readaptation. (21 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

5399. Dolmierski, Roman & de Walden, Krystyna J 
(Marine Medical Research Inst., Psychophysiologie 
Lab., Gdynia, Poland) [Clinical evaluation of эше 5 
seamen.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(May), 19: 
6(3), 255-258. A 

: 3400, Erickson, Maynard L. (О. Arizona). аер 
violations, socioeconomic status and official дИн 
cy. Social Forces, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), Mp sr } 
ned group violation rates and distributions O' eit 
violations for different offenses among Soc i 
status categories from self-reported data of 336 Bn E 
found that group delinquency and lone often d 
evenly distributed across social status levels. "he lo 
however, are more characteristic of individuals in ШОШ 
status category. It is concluded that the data Я ES 
question the importance of socioeconomic m 
explanatory variable for delinquency. (18 те. 
Blackman. u. Washi ngton) 


N.Y.: Spee 


s of 
trum, 1973. 223 p. $12.50.— Presents 10 case studie 
various behavior disorders in 
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anorexia nervosa, pseudo-retardation, and symptomatic 
autism). A review of the cases and a discussion of 
learning problems and family counseling are also 
included. 

5402. Freeland, Jeffrey B. & Campbell, Richard S. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Clinical Research 
Center, Lexington, Ky.) The social context of first 
marijuana use. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1973, Vol. 8(2) 317-324.—Investigated the circum- 
stances surrounding Ist marihuana use by 652 male and 
172 female hospitalized narcotic addicts. Results show 
that (a) males most commonly used marihuana in the 
company of other males (68%), while females used 
marihuana in mixed groups (88%); (b) males usually 
introduced the drug to both other males and females; 
and (c) males Ist used the drug in small groups, while 
females used it in larger groups. It is suggested that 
intervention efforts be focused on males while they are 
quite young.—L. Gorsey. 

5403. Gendreau, Paul & Gendreau, L. P. (Rideau 
Correctional Centre, Burritt’s Rapids, Ontario, Canada) 
A theoretical note on personality characteristics of 
heroin addicts. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 82(1), 139-140.—Contends that Р. B. 
Sutkers (see PA, Vol. 47:9270) finding that heroin 
addicts produced a more elevated MMPI profile than a 
comparable sample of nonaddicts may have been due to 
the fact that heroin addicts were "volunteers" for 
treatment, unlike the nonaddict sample. The present 
Study provided a demonstration of the effect of the 

volunteer" factor on addict and nonaddict MMPI 
profiles. More elevated MMPI profiles were found both 
for volunteer aadict and nonaddict Ss (n — 17) when 
compared to MMPI profiles of nonvolunteer addicts and 
nonaddicts (п = 33). The MMPI profiles of addicts and 
nonaddicts were quite similar when the volunteer factor 
was controlled.—Journal abstract. 
‚5404. Grecu, Gh.; Csiky, К. & Wegendt, H. (Psychiat- 
ric Clinic, Tirgu-Mures, Romania) [Study of suicide 
attempts with reference to the cases admitted to the 
Clinic of psychiatry, Tirgu Mures, between 1961 and 
ml (Romn) Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 
73(Јап), Vol. 18(1), 61-74.—Results of a clinical- 
Statistical study of 310 cases of attempted suicide 
admitted to a psychiatric clinic reveals that the incidence 
Ai Suicide attempts was higher in females, in Ss aged 
rd and 51-60 yrs, and in urban areas. The most 
bent symptom associated with suicide attempts was à 
ni € of depression, followed by neurosis and schizophre- 
ia. 47% of the Ss attempted suicide by means of drugs, 
шу tranquilizers. 37% tried asphyxiation, parti- 
ularly by hanging. In 57% of the cases a past history of 
Predisposition to psychological disorders was noted and 
E 8% prior attempts at suicide had been made. It is 
ncluded that psychoprophylactic measures are requir- 
(F to avoid the repetition of these antisocial acts. 
tench, German, &. Russian summaries) (79 ref) 
English summary. 
о. Halmi, К. А. & Loney, J. (0. Iowa, Medical 
nico Iowa City) Familial alcoholism in апоғехіа 
123 Osa. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
(572), 53-54. —A raised incidence of alcoholism. was 
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found among the parents of 94 anorexia patients seen at 


the University of Iowa. 

5406. Haney, Bill & Gold, Martin. The juvenile 
delinquent nobody knows. Psychology Today, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 7(4), 49-55.—Reports findings from a representative 
sample of 847 teenagers (13-16 yrs old) interviewed in 


1967 and a sample of 522 from Flint, Michigan. The data Ў 


indicate that the stereotype of the delinquent is “comple- 
tely wrong.” Delinquent behavior is as likely to be 
exhibited by whites as blacks. Neither stable gangs nor 


troubled loners are the primary source of teenage crime. _ 
The best predictor of whether a teenager continues in 
crime is whether he is caught and forced into ће 
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delinquency-prevention industry. It is concluded that - 
these institutions are aimed at a myth and improvement b: 


cannot occur until the myth is rejected.—E. J. Posavac. 


5407. Harris, T. George. "As far as heroin is 


concerned, the worst is over"': A conversation about the | 


drug epidemic with Jerome Jaffe. Psychology Today, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 7(3), 68-79, 85.—Indicates that since 
social conditions have changed and detection has 
become more thorough, the worst of the heroin epidemic, 
which was most intense between 1968 and 1969, is over. 
In addition, there are far more treatment facilities 
available than before. While the general outlook is more 
optimistic than that held recently, several cautions are in 
order. The effect of long-term usage of marihuana is 
unknown, and the fact that heroin experimentation leads 


to addiction only 50% of the time may be misapplied by _ 


those most in danger of addiction—E. J. Posavac. 
5408. Hedblom, Jack Н. (Wichita State U.) Dimen- 
sions of lesbian sexual experience. Archives of Sexual 
Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4), 329-341.—Administered 
a questionnaire on sexual relationships to 65 18-55 yr old 
female homosexuals. 28% of the Ss had become aware of 
their homosexual orientation between ages 6-10 yrs. Ist 
homosexual fantasies occurred between the ages of 
11-15 yrs for another 42%. More than Ж engaged in their 
Ist homosexual contact before the age of 20 yrs. These 
initial homosexual contacts were not exploitative. Rath- 
er, the respondents had been willing cooperative 
partners. At the time of initial experience, there were as 
many who were seducers as there were those who were 
seduced. 40% achieved orgasm at the time of their Ist 
homosexual experience. Physical experience with anoth- 
er female preceded their entry into the homosexual 
community by several years. Nearly 9 out of 10 Ss dated 
males during their homosexual careers, and more than 4 
of the respondents had had sexual experience with a 
male. Ss did not have a large number of female sexual 
partners; 4 out of 5 had had physical intimacies with 
fewer than 8 females.—Journal abstract. } 
5409. Hill, W. Fawcett & Gruner, LeRoy. (California 
State Polytechnic U., Pomona) A study of development 
in open and closed groups. Small Group Behavior, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 4(3), 355-381.—Studied the develop- 
ment of groups of delinquent boys by scoring tape 
recordings using W. F. Hill's Interaction Matrix. Groups 
with closed membership met theoretical expectations of 
movement through phases of 
and production, But Кореп” groups did not. (15 ref.)—G. 


R. Breed. 
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5410. Hinderer, Hans. (Martin Luther U., Halle- 
Wittenberg, E. Germany) [A critical approach and 
differentiation as regards the criminality of a sexual 
offender.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizin- 
ische Psychologie, 1973(May), Vol. 25(5), 257-265.—Dis- 
cusses aspects of the Penal Code of the German 
Democratic Republic which apply to the position of the 
defendant in sexual offenses. The characteristics which 
distinguish these crimes from others are considered. The 
importance of the expert testimony of a psychiatrist in 
such cases is stressed. (34 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

— 5411. Holzner, Anne S. & Ding, L. К. White dragon 
pearls in Hong Kong: A study of young women drug 
iddicts. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 
(2), 253-263.—Interviewed 14 female drug addicts 
- under 25 yrs of age in Hong Kong. Results show poverty, 
- weak family relationships, early school withdrawal, and 
lack of vocational training as predictors of drug 

addiction. These factors were reinforced by feelings of 

loneliness, desire for a stable family life, lack of clear life 

goals, and perception of an indifferent society. Higher 

. income was the main attraction of occupations which 
_ border on the drug subculture (e.g., dance-hall hostess 
- and prostitute). Companionship, enjoyment, and relief 


Ж 


from daily problems were cited as reasons for associating 
_ with drugs. Social problems peculiar to Hong Kong are 
| considered, as well as economic factors which precipitate 
- drug use.—Journal abstract. 
5412. Homans, Susan S.; Curran, William J. & 
McGarry, A. Louis. Charged with murder: Six men 
- discuss their attitudes toward trial. Massachusetts 
— Journal of Mental Health, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3(4), 4-32. 
_ — Presents a detailed description of 8 group meetings 
with 6 men facing Ist degree murder changes but who 
_ were committed to a hospital for the criminally insane 
without trial. Ss focused most affect and interest on 
confidentiality, the role of judge and jury, their defense 
"attorneys, and their future dilemma if acquitted by 
= "reason of insanity." Conclusions are drawn with respect 
= to present statutes and needed changes.—A. Krichev. 
B. 5413. Hudgins, William & Prentice, Norman M. (U. 
Texas, Austin Moral judgment in delinquent and 
nondelinquent adolescents and their mothers. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 145-152. 
—Although considerable research effort has been devo- 
ted to the investigation of moral judgment in normal 
children, the relationship of the child's moral judgment 
to significant moral conduct as well as to parental 
antecedents has received scant empirical attention. In the 
. current research, the level of moral judgment of 10 male 
14-16 yr old delinquents and their mothers was compar- 
ed to 10 nondelinquent males (matched on IQ and age) 
| and their mothers, using L. Kohlberg's structured moral 
_ dilemmas. Mothers in both groups combined were higher 
in moral judgment than their sons. Nondelinquent 
adolescents used higher stages of moral judgment than 
delinquent adolescents. Similarly, mothers of nondelin- 
_ quents manifested more mature moral judgment than did 
: pou 9f delinquents. Parental influences on the moral 
DR ite of the child are discussed. (29 ref.}—Journal 
5414. Javel, Alan F. & Inaba, Darryl S. (New 
Medical School, Newark) Beyond heroin? NE case ped 
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of mixed pill addiction. Drug Forum, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
2(4), 403-407.— Presents a case history of а 26-yr-old 
male with a history of heroin addiction, describes his 
current habit of propoxyphene abuse, and connects the 
two behaviors. It is suggested that the next step after 
heroin addiction is often a mixed pill habit which 
eliminates the necessity for the destructive life style of 
the heroin addict but keeps the user at a low level of 
anxiety. The danger of the abuse potential of any drug is 
stressed. | 
5415. Kahn, Marvin W. & McFarland, John. (0. | 
Arizona) A demographic and treatment evaluation 
study of institutionalized juvenile offenders. Journal of 
Community Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 282284. 
—Administered the Institute for Personality and Ability 
Testing Culture Fair Intelligence Test, the Sequential 
Test of Educational Progress Reading Test, the Jesness 
Inventory, and the High School Personality Question- 
naire (HSPQ) to 47 boys (mean age 12.8 yrs) admitted to 
an institutional program for juvenile offenders. Demo- 
graphic, family, and social histories and behavior ratings 
by counselors were obtained. Results show that Ss 
generally came from large, lower socioeconomic homes 
which at some time had been disrupted. Significant 
improvement from admission to discharge was found in 
reading levels, Culture Fair IQ scores, social behavior 
ratings by counselors, and HSPQ results. Increased self- 
control and responsibility were found, but this was 
accompanied, however, by increased anxiety.—Journal 
summary. 
5416. Kennedy, Peter & Kreitman, Norman. (U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland) An epidemiological survey, of 
parasuicide ("attempted suicide") in general practice. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973 (Jul), Vol. GA 
23-34.—Compared parasuicides identified by genera 
practitioners to suicide patients admitted to hospitals E 
determine whether findings based on studies of hopi 
patients are representative of the total suicide popu 3 
tion. Parasuicide appeared to be considerably E 
frequent than it would have appeared from hospi 
studies, but the persons detected through the gene s 
practitioners appeared to be no different on den s 
phic, social, and psychiatric variables featuring pt 
nently іп explanations.—R. L. Sulzer. ОИС 
5417. Kostrzewa, Tadeusz, et al. (Voivodship OUI. 
tient Mental Health Clinic, Cracow, Poland) (90967 
attempts committed іп Сгасом іп 1962, 1966, Vol. 
and 1969.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(May), 

3), 299-309. ; 
Е has. Kraus, J. (Dept. of Child Welfare os 
Welfare, Sydney, New South Wales, Australia) hat ric 
ism and drug dependence as factors In e Й 
hospital admissions. Australian & New TRUE A k 
of Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 45-50 PAd as 
alcoholism and drug dependence as causal ‘ons if 
associated factors in psychiatric hospital ааш 
New South Wales. During the 1966-1970 ре ‘aed 
only significant increase among Ist admissions о. i 
in the 10-19 age group: the proportion of ae creased 
with the primary diagnosis of drug dependence Int < 
from 3-5%. Among both Ist and repeate icoholism 
the proportion with a primary diagnosis O a 
(including alcoholic psychosis) was appro 
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times greater than that with drug dependence (15 and 
2%, and 20 and 2.9%, respectively). The proportion of 
admissions with a secondary diagnosis of alcoholism was 
also significantly greater than the proportion with a 
secondary diagnosis of drug dependence (7.6 and 5.3%); 
a secondary diagnosis of alcoholism was significantly 
more common than that of drug dependence in 9 out of 
12 psychiatric diagnoses. In both the primary and 
secondary diagnosis of drug dependence, the most 
commonly abused drugs were barbiturates (14.570), 
followed by amphetamine (5.7%), and opium (2.6%). 
Significantly more patients with a primary diagnosis of 
alcoholism had long periods of hospitalization than 
patients diagnosed as drug dependent. The relative 
severity of the problems of alcoholism and drug 
dependence is discussed in the light of the relevant 
literature.—Journal abstract. 

5419. Kreitman, Norman & Chowdhury, Nilima. 
(Royal Edinburgh Hosp., Medical Research Council 
Unit for Epidemiological Studies in Psychiatry, Scot- 
land) Distress behaviour: A study of selected Samaritan 
clients and parasuicides ("attempted suicide" pa- 
tients): II. Attitudes and choice of action. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 123(572), 9-14.—Question- 
ed a group of poisoned patients. It was found that most 
were aware of the existence of organizations to which 
they could have taken their troubles. Reasons for not 
seeking aid included the statement that medication was 
used merely to obtain a good sleep, belief that the 
helping services were inadequate, problem too personal 
to share, wish to die, wish to influence others, and a very 
small percentage who said help was not physically 
available. Over ⁄ of the poisoned persons were on 
regular medication, but many had obtained psychotropic 
drugs without discussing problems with the prescribing 
doctor.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5420. Kulawik, Helmut. (“Carl Gustav Carus" Medi- 
cal Academy, Dresden, E. Germany) [Case records for 
Suicide patients as a basis for the care of suicide 
Suspects.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizin- 
ische Psychologie, 1973(Jul), Vol. 25(7), 414-428.—Pres- 
ents an 86-item questionnaire for use in collecting data 
about persons who attempted suicide. Intended as a 
Summary in the medical record, the form facilitates 
TE on the personality of those attempting suicide. 

t is suggested that it may encourage uniform collection 
of such data in East Germany.—K. J. Hartman. 

SE Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
H icide, homicide, and age dependency ratios. Aging & 
A итап Development, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 127-132.—Ex- 
Mines the relationship between a large proportion of 
pendents in a nation and the incidence of suicide and 
д че The effects of using a homogeneous sample of 
рш аз well as effects of sex and age are considered. 
sui 422. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll) 
dad and internal-external orientation. Psychology, 

(Aug) Vol. 10(3), 35-39. 
hon, 3. Loney, Jan. (U. Iowa) Family dynamics in 
1 седа! women. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 

др) Vol. 2(4), 343-350.—Administered the Fami- 
à Gjustment Test (FAT) and a questionnaire contain- 
ed emographic and attitudinal items to an informal 

ial &roup of 11 college-age, relatively well-functioning 
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lesbians, and to 12 heterosexual female controls. Overall _ 
scores on the FAT confirm the prediction that lesbians _ 
would show more evidence of adverse factors in their 
upbringing than controls. Statistically significant differ- _ 
ences were also found between groups on subtests ' 
measuring negative attitudes toward mother, negative 
attitudes toward father, struggle for independence, 
parent-child friction, interparental friction, family infer- 
iority, rejection of child, and parental qualities. No > 
differences were found on subtests tapping preference : 
for 1 parent over the other or oedipal concerns. — 
Inspection of significantly differentiating FAT items 
reveals a remarkably consistent picture of the childhood - 
homes of lesbians. They described a neglecting and _ 
churlish father, a martyred and preoccupied mother, and _ 
children who felt angry and spiteful. Implications for - 
construction of a valid general theory of the genesis of 
homosexuality in females are discussed. Inferences 
drawn from this study, particularly those concerning the 
importance of negative childhood experiences with the 
father, are compatible with previous studies of lesbians 
and with many investigations of female role development 
in general. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

5424. Loper, Rodney G.; Kammeier, Магу L. & - 
Hoffmann, Helmut. (U. Minnesota, Student Counseling - 
Bureau) MMPI characteristics of college freshman 
males who later became alcoholics. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 159-162.—Compared 
the MMPI scores of 32 college freshman males later - 
hospitalized as alcoholics with scores of 148 control male 
classmates for clinical, content scale, and item differ- 
ences. The prealcoholics were significantly higher on the 
Psychopathic Deviate, Hypomania and Е scales. It is — 
concluded that the college prealcoholic is more likely to 
be impulsive, nonconforming, and gregarious but is 
otherwise not grossly maladjusted compared to his peers. 
—Journal abstract. 

5425. Lottman, Thomas J.; Mozdzierz, Gerald J. & 
Macchitelli, Frank J. (Loyola U., Chicago) The relation- 
ship between alcoholics’ belief in personal control and. 
attitude toward success and failure. Journal of Commu- 
nity Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 311-312.—Cross- 
validated significant negative correlations between exter- 
nal perception of control and preference for success 
attainment over failure avoidance with 2 independent 
samples of 75 alcoholics each. Investigation of this 
framework as the basis for the alcoholic's use of personal 
distress symptoms is suggested. 

5426. McCann, Donald C. & Prentice, Norman M. (U. 
Texas, Austin) The facilitating effects of money and 
moral set on the moral judgment of adolescent 
delinquents. Journal of A bnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 82(1), 81-84.—Previous research with - normal 
elementary school children and adolescent delinquents 
had demonstrated the effectiveness of modeling proce- 
dures in promoting their level of intentionality (i.e. the 
developmentally more mature judgment of a misdeed in 
terms of intent rather than consequent material dam- 
ages). The present study with 20 male juvenile delin- 
quents (mean age = 12 yrs) investigated the extent to 
which such increases in intentionality reflect the appear- 
ance of previously acquired responses, rather than the 
learning of new behaviors as a consequence of modeling. 
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Following establishment of a baseline, Ss were exposed 
to a manipulation in which money and adult moral set 
maximized the operation of old moral response styles but 
precluded the learning of new ones. Posttest evaluation 
revealed significant increases of 20% in level of intention- 
ality in experimental Ss in comparison with controls. 
Alternative interpretations of these effects are consider- 
ed.—Journal abstract. 

5427. Müller, Martin. (School-psychological Services, 
-. Berlin-Spandau, W. Germany) [Report оп a survey in 
Berlin-Spandau on the problem of pupils with behavior 
problems.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Oct), Vol. 21(7), 257-266.—Re- 
ports frequencies of students from various school types 
| (primary, secondary, special education) which were 
—— referred to the school-psychological service between 1967 
2 
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and 1971. Percentages of students diagnosed as behavior 
problems are given. Opinions on causes for these 

ehavior problems are noted and treatment recommen- 
dations given.—H. A. Euler. 

5428. Nace, Edgar P.; Meyers, Andrew L. & Rothberg, 
Joseph M. (Inst. of the Pennsylvania Hosp., Philadel- 
phia) Addicted Viet Nam veterans: A comparison of self- 
referred and system-referred samples. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1242-1245.—Re- 
pe that 18 addicts who volunteered for a U.S. Army 

eroin treatment program differed from 18 others who 
were detected by urine screening in that they had 
- displayed a greater degree of antisocial behavior in 
- civilian life and had more frequent psychiatric contacts 
in the service as well as a more extensive history of drug 
_ use. The finding that drug use is less frequent during the 
earliest months of military training than during both the 
_ preceding civilian months and the later phases of 
military duty suggests that recognition and intervention 
during the early months of military training may be the 
chief means of primary prevention.—Journal abstract. 

5429. Nathan, Susan. (Children’s Hosp., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.) Body image in chronically obese children as 
reflected in figure drawings. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(5), 456-463.—2 matched 
samples of 36 obese and 36 average weight controls, 12 at 
each of 3 age levels (7, 10, and 13) submitted drawings of 
male and female figures. The hypothesis that the 
drawings of obese children would be more global and 
less differentiated than those of nonobese matched 
- controls was strongly supported. The relationship be- 
tween the obese child's poor body image and his 
Ў difficulties in developing feelings of worthiness, compe- 

_tence, and self-esteem is discussed. The treatment needs 
of the obese child are examined. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

- .. 5430. Nicol, A. R, et al. . i i 
Nuffield Dew а Es. al. (Hosp. for Sick Children, 
England) The tel 
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a common response to stress. It may be that violence 
becomes more likely due to pharmacological effects of 
alcohol under these conditions.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5431. Noonan, J. Robert & Spahos, Paul. (Three 
Rivers Mental Health Center, Louisville, Ky.) Alcohol 
abuse in the Southern Appalachians: Description and 
implications of a sample. Journal of Community Psycho- 
logy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 307-308.— Describes 26 male 
and 7 female alcoholics (average age 41.7 yrs) who had 
been referred to a mental health center for treatment. As 
a group, alcoholic problems seemed pervasive and 
chronic and involved conflicts with the law, general lack 
of education, marital troubles, economic deprivation, 
and perhaps irresponsible parenting. 

5432. Oliver, J. E. & Cox, Jane. (Burderop Hosp., 
Swindon, England) A family kindred with ill-used 
children: The burden on the community. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 123(572), 81-90.—Reports a 
study of the family pedigree that revealed many 
members who had received extensive social and medical 
help over long periods of time without this help resulting 
in prevention of child abuse and neglect. Apparently 
some families outmaneuver social and medical facilities 
despite humane and imaginative support programs. As 
parents, members of such families function at the 
emotional level of young children, placing their own 
children always in profound danger of permanent 
physical and emotional damage. The severely deprived, 
ill-treated human child may never recover from his early 
ordeal, although he may develop a veneer that suggests a 
degree of social or intellectual functioning. A misleading 
front with correct superficial social responses тау 
conceal from caseworkers infantile irresponsibility in 
essentials.—R. L. Sulzer. р 

5433. Ovenstone, Irene M. (Mapperley Hosp., Nottin- 
gham, England) A psychiatric approach to the diagnosis 
of suicide and its effect upon the Edinburgh statistics. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1236572) 
15-21.—АП deaths other than those classified as natura 
causes were screened over an 18-mo period. To. those 
legally classified as suicide (because there was evidens 
of manifest intent) were added cases in whom intent Wà 
inferred from indirect evidence. This approach suggests 
that official figures underreport suicide by 41%, nr 
most of the unidentified suicides found among ai 
deaths reported as undetermined in cause rather t 
among the accidentals.—R. L. Sulzer. est in 

5434. Papertian, G. [The Rubicon complex: Inc 1972, 
ancient civilizations.] (Fren) Confinia Psychiatrica, de. 
Vol. 15(2), 116—124.— Presents data indicating that ше is 
was fairly common in Middle Eastern civilization 
proposed that the Oedipus complex should be Caesar's 
the Rubicon complex in memory of Julius at the 
dream before he crossed the Rubicon and t а d 
symbolic rape of one's mother should be interpre 
willful fecundation of Mother Nature. 

5435. Prandoni, Jogues R.; Jensen, 
Matranga, James T. & Waison, Marion O. 
Forensic Psychiatry, Washington, fe " 
schach response characteristics of sex 5 ЖЛ] 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Aug), Al and 
334-336. —Administered Rorschach cards II, I “fenders 
VII to 58 male sex offenders and 58 male 0 
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excluding sex offenders. Responses of both groups were 
compared in terms of rejections, form level, sexual 
locations, overt sexual responses, and reaction time. Sex 
offenders rejected all the cards significantly more 
frequently and had significantly longer reaction times 
than the non-sex-offenders (p < .05). No other differ- 
ences were significant. Card VI had the highest rate of 
rejection and the longest response latency. Results 
support previous findings that Card VI is the most 
sexually oriented card and that the rejection and reaction 
time measures are useful in differentiating between the 2 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

5436. Primm, B. J. & Bath, P. E. (Addiction Research 
& Treatment Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y.) Pseudoheroinism. 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 
231-242.—Considers that heroin addiction is a form of 
drug abuse which is inadequately understood and 
designated. The term "chronic heroin addiction," as used 
to designate the long-term abuse of heroin, is shown to 
be misleading, since heroin addiction's signs and 
syndromes are usually caused by nonheroin factors (e.g., 
chemical additives in street heroin). The concept of 
"pseudoheroinism" is used to explain these factors and 
to clarify the nature of heroin addiction. Aspects of the 
pathophysiology of heroin addiction are viewed, as well 
as the role and significance of nonheroin substances. 
Data substantiating the concept of pseudoheroinism are 
presented. (42 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5437. Rauchfleisch, U. (U. Basel, Polyclinic, Switzer- 
land) [Social and affective problems in the self-judg- 
ment of neglected adolescents.] (Germ) Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
21(7), 246-254.—Investigates the usefulness of a German 
Version of the Scientific Research Associates Youth 
Inventory in uncovering the personality structure of 
neglected adolescents. Ss were inpatient 14-18 yr old 
girls (n = 44) and boys (л = 70) with various beha- 
Vioral problems. Comparisons of empirical frequencies 
with Corresponding norms for the 8 areas of the 
Inventory are given. By application of С. Lienert's 
Configuration Frequency Analysis (KFA) typical fre- 
quency patterns of self-judgments could be identified in 
the unselected sample. The KFA is a nonparametric 
method for the identification of “configural types” out of 
Several alternative traits or symptoms. Social and 
emotional conflicts appeared most frequently in the self- 
Judgments. (19 ref.) —H. A. Euler. 
ee Ropert, R. (Psychiatric Hosp. of Paris, France) 
(F ncerning the sociological aspects of delinquency.] 
15-19. Information Psychiatrique, 1973(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 
dios -—Examines landmarks and critical discussions on 
in Sociological aspects of delinquency. АП research in 
e area is both psychiatric and sociological. In the 

iew of the stages of development of criminology, 
Sociological and sociocultural factors are considered їп 
Telation to the environment. In the majority of previous 
Meis what stands out is the symptomatic description of 

Served phenomena. Examples showing the limits of 
Psychiatry and sociology are given. A sociogenetic 

*lerminism on a voluntary basis is considered one 
Solution to the problem of delinquency—C. Kokkinis. 
ал039. Rorsman, Birgitta. (Lund U., Sweden) Suicide 
mong Swedish psychiatric patients. Social Psychiatry, 
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1973(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 140-144.—Reports follow-up fin- 
dings on 1,364 male and 1,642 female psychiatric 
patients treated in 1962. Mortality lists showed that 46 of 
the patients had subsequently committed suicide, The — 

expected number of suicides for a corresponding sample 
from the general population was 4.34. No significant - 
trend in time since treatment was found. In 8 of the 29 
male suicides and 10 of the 16 female suicides, the 
suicide occurred within 3 mo after the last contact with 
the clinic (the sex difference was significant). Hanging. 
was used most frequently by men and poisoning by 
women. (French & German abstracts) (20 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. * 
5440. Rózycka, Maria & Thille, Zbigniew. (Voivodship 
Hosp. for Nervous System Disorders, Lubiaz, Poland) ї 
[The psychopathological aspect of parricide.] (Рон) 
Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 159-168.—Stu- _ 
died 38 cases of parricide committed by 29 men and 9 _ 
women. The group included 19 cases of psychosis, 8 of ү, 
2 


character disorder, 7 of impaired intellectual functioning, 
and 4 normal individuals. Patricide was more frequent - 
than matricide. In 18 cases the weapons were sharp. 
instruments. Parricide was not found to be related to age 
or environmental factors. In psychotic Ss, the crime was - 
characterized by unusual cruelty and was usually the 
result of hallucinations, delusions, or a lack of higher _ 
affectivity. In the group of character disorders, parricide _ 
was usually unplanned and was the result of excitability — 
ог an explosive temper, not hostility. In the cases of ' 
impaired intellectual see the crime usually had 

been impulsive and the result of previous hostility to the 
victim. (Russian summary)—English summary. К 

5441. Schott, Gerhard. (Humboldt U. Berlin, Nerve _ 
Clinie, E. Germany) [Self-castration due to sadistic 
impulsive perversion: A contribution to antiandrogen 
therapy.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologie und medizin- — 
ische Psychologie, 1973(Jul), Vol. 25(7), 435-442.—Des- 
cribes in graphic detail the case of a 32-yr-old male 
Caucasian who self-administered a local anesthetic, 
opened his scrotum with a razor blade and surgically 
removed both testicles. The patient had consulted 
specialists in various fields unsuccessfully seeking opera- 
tive castration or treatment with cyproteronacetate, an 
antiandrogen. He finally resorted to self-mutilation. 
Conditions for and possibilities of antiandrogen treat- 
ment are discussed, (30 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

5442. Rolf H. [ and its 
motivational background.] (Germ) Schweizerische Zeit- 
schrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1973, Vol. 
322), 139-149.—Administered the Hand Test and 6 
TAT cards to 23 male juvenile delinquents charged 
(among other offenses) with grievous bodily harm, 21 
adult prisoners previously sentenced for other offenses 
and now charged with murder and sentenced to life-long 
imprisonment, 27 vocational students, and 22 factory 
and construction workers. Biographical and test data 
were examined for aggressive tendencies and their 
motivational background. The delinquent groups had 
significantly higher scores for open and uninhibited 
aggression than the control groups on both the Hand 
Test and the TAT. It was noted that punishment or 
threat of punishment did not act as an inhibitory agent 
in the delinquent groups as they did in the control 
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groups. The motivational factors underlying aggressive 
behavior are related to the social disorders engendered 
during childhood and the unsolved problems of self- 
realization and life-orientation. (French summary) 
—English summary. 
5443. Siddle, David A.; Nicol, A. R. & Foggitt, Roger 
Н. (U. Southampton, England) Habituation and over- 
extinction of the GSR component of the orienting 
"response in anti-social adolescents. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 12(3), 
303-308.—Investigated GSR orienting activity in 68 
.16-18 yr old male delinquents. On the basis of H. C. 
"Quay's (see PA, Vol. 39:15967) theorizing, it was 
hypothesized that high antisocial Ss would display (a) 
- smaller orienting responses (ORs) to the Ist presentation 
- of a novel stimulus, (b) faster OR habituation, and (c) 
slower return of the OR (over-extinction) than low 
antisocial Ss. The data provide clear evidence for 
- hypothesis (a), suggesting that antisocial adolescents will 
- display learning deficiencies with both appetitive and 
-aversive reinforcers. The predictions concerning habitua- 
_ Чоп and over-extinction were not supported. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
E 5444. Silverman, Lloyd H.; Kwawer, Jay S.; Wolitzky, 
- Carol & Coron, Mark. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
New York, N.Y.) An experimental study of aspects of 
the psychoanalytic theory of male homosexuality. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 
- 178-188.— Tested psychoanalytic dynamic propositions 
through the subliminal exposure of drive-related stimuli, 
. using 2 groups of 36 male homosexuals and heterosex- 
uals (mean age = 30 yrs) On the basis of both 
| psychoanalytic clinical reports and the results of prelimi- 
nary investigation, it was hypothesized that male 
Ў homosexuals would show an intensification of homosex- 
val-related reactions after the subliminal presentation of 
an "incest stimulus," and a decrease in such reactions 
after the subliminal exposure of a “symbiosis stimulus.” 
It was found that for homosexuals, on a "sexual feelings 
assessment," the incest stimulus intensified homosexual 
orientation." On a Rorschach-type task, the symbiosis 
condition led to a decrease in a "threat index." Neither 
of these results was found for heterosexuals. Findings 
lend support to (a) psychoanalytic propositions linking 
homosexuality in males to conflict over incestuous 
wishes and (b) the proposition supported by a number of 
earlier experimental studies that the stimulation of a 
fantasy of symbiotic gratification has a “therapeutic 
effect” on individuals in various psychiatric syndrome 
groupings. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5445. Sykes, Donald H.; Douglas, Virginia I. & 
Morgenstern, Gert. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Sustained attention in hyperactive children. 
Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 213-220.—Tested the 
ability of 20 hyperactive and 20 normal control children, 
matched on age (M = 8 yrs), sex, and WISC scores, to 
maintain attention on 3 tasks. A choice reaction time 
task measured attention for brief periods, while an E- 
paced task (the Continuous Performance Test) and a 
self-paced serial reaction task measured sustained 
attention. It was found that hyperactive Ss were no 
different from normal controls in their ability to direct 
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their attention for brief periods. They were, however, 
significantly inferior to the controls in their ability to 
sustain attention, particularly on the E-paced task. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5446. Szymusik, Adam; Leśniak, Roman & Uniwersal, 
Elzbieta. (Cracow Medical Academy, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Poland) [Juvenile homicides and sexual offenders.] 
(Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 143-149. 
—Presents preliminary findings from psychological 
studies of 14 15-18 yr old juvenile homicidal and sexual 
offenders. Compared with a similar group of adult 
offenders, juveniles (a) showed less pathological changes 
in the CNS; (b) had a normal intellectual level; (c) 
showed more affective coldness, cruelty, and sadism; (d) 
rarely exhibited symptoms of mental illness; and (e) 
rarely admitted guilt or showed repentance or emotional 
disturbances associated with the offense. Alcohol was 
not a factor in juvenile crimes. It is suggested that these 
attitudes reflect immaturity and a consequent lack of 
respect for accepted values. A comparison of juvenile 
homicidal and sexual offenders showed that (а) in family 
conflicts, sexual offenders formed associations with other 
juveniles similar to themselves, while homicidal offend- 
ers severed family relationships and attempted to escape 
from reality; (b) homicides were characterized by a 
desire to dominate and achieve recognition, while sexual 
offenders exhibited a need to belong and to be accepted; 
and (c) sexual offenders showed personality traits such as 
affective lability, impulsiveness, hypersensitivity, and 
imaginative eroticism. (Russian summary)}—English 
summary. A 

5447. Tabachnick, Norman. (Los Angeles Suicide 
Prevention Center, Calif.) Creative suicidal crises. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 
258-263.—Discusses a group of artistic creative efforts 
which are accompanied by suicide-like states. It 18 
hypothesized that these states are part of the artist | 
attempt to shut himself off from an external world NES 
is seen as rejecting. At the same time, the artist calls 
upon inner resources to develop a new creation. This 
hypothesis may help explain a certain group en 
suicidal crises. In this group, the suicidal state signa d 
movement of the S away from an untenable mode of TS 
into a new and hopefully rewarding опе. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5448. Tutt, М. S. (St. Gilberts Boys’ School, Hartlebu- 
ry, England) Achievement motivation and ager) 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 1973( єр) 
Vol. 12(3), 225-230.—Conducted a survey to meas d 
levels of achievement motivation in 94 male ading d 
from a Home Office approved school and 94 та on 
controls. Results show that the delinquent Ss dd 
significantly lower than their controls. This finding, d 
further supported by a standardized interneta “R Р 
the 8 highest and lowest scoring delinquents an t AER 
(n = 32). Results are discussed in terms js d 
relevance to current psychological and soo m 
explanations of delinquency. (17 ref.)—Journal abs 

5449. White, W. C.; McAdoo, W. George & Меру 
Edwin 1. (U. Virginia, Medical School) Perses 
factors associated with over- and underan (Oct), 
offenders. Journal of Personality Assessm-nt, 1 
Vol. 37(5), 473-478.—Considers that cons 
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studies correlating E. I. Megargee et al's O-H (Overcon- 
trolled Hostility) scale with other MMPI-based measures 
of hostility and control might reflect common methods 
variance rather than trait validity. It was investigated 
whether reliable differences between high and low O-H 
Ss could be found on an inventory that did not share a 
common theoretical basis, common test construction 
methods, or a common item pool with the MMPI. The 
16 PF, Form C, was administered to 75 youthful 
offenders with high and low O-H scale scores. As 
predicted, the high O-H group scored significantly higher 
on Factors C, G, and Q, and significantly lower on 
Factors E, L, M, and N, thus adding to the evidence for 
the construct validity of the О-Н scale. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5450, Wulf, Gary W. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
alcoholic employee. Personnel Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
52(8), 702-704, 719.— Cites the mounting evidence that 

l alcoholism is becoming an increasingly significant health 
l problem. It is argued that terminating an alcoholic 
| employee is not the solution to the problem but is, rather, 
an irritant. Termination is expensive and wasteful of 
human resources. Some thoughts on how to detect and to 
| treat the alcoholic employee are given.—P. Crawford. 
| 5451. Young, І. Louis. (Convalescent Hosp. for 
Children, Rochester, N.Y.) Rorschach animal content as 
а predictor of aggressive behavior. Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 50—54.— Examined the validity of 
Rorschach animal content as a predictor of overt 
aggressive behavior using 24 12-15 yr old male juvenile 
delinquents. Results support the hypothesis that more 
aggressive Ss would perceive more aggressive animal 
content than less aggressive Ss. However, further analysis 
of m data casts some doubt upon the validity of these 
D ings. Results are discussed in terms of the response 
e d personality characteristics of this population 
i P rdless of the animal content examined. Alternative 
nietpretations of the results are offered.—Author 
abstract. 
Mr Yusin, Alvin S. (U. Southern California, 
3 ical School) Attempted suicide їп an adolescent: 
E Retin of an anxiety state. Adolescence, 
AUN S Vol. 829), 17-28.— Presents a case report of 
{Мек escent suicide attempt and a review of the 
loss of те on depression and suicide. It is concluded that 
i id perceived nurturing object aroused fantasies of 
theg; eStroyed by the’ hostile environment and led to 
dus attempt.—4. B. Warren. 
polit. е Carl. (New York Medical Coll., Metro- 
the addi ag Center, N.Y.) Current concepts: Infant of 
4 19730 ed mother. New England Journal of Medicine, 
REA 3s Vol. 288(26), 1393-1395.—Reports observa- 
1969-1975 treatment of 575 newborn, infants from 
used othe Fi the mothers took heroin and many had 
yrs of te rugs, including methadonë during the last 2 
Were 6 tim period. Deliveries to drug-addicted mothers 
in the ЖО, às frequent in 1972 as in 1960. Withdrawal 
Sins of wi d 15 entirely a physiological response. The 
recognized. drawal, which are characteristic and easily 
afterward: he Occur at any time from birth to 4 days 
© may eng > they may be mild, but if severe and untreated 
l mothers in death. In Ss born to methadone-addicted 
withdrawal occurred more often and the signs 
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were more numerous and severe than in those born to 1 
heroin-addicted mothers. Both groups displayed abnor- E 
mal sleep patterns. Treatment is comparatively simple. — 
Of the drugs currently in use, chlorpromazine is 
preferred, having been effective in treating over 300 of _ 
the Ss. Experience indicates that about 25% of such 
infants will need treatment for less than 10 days, 50% will. 
need 10-20 days, and 25% will need up to 40 days of 
treatment. In the absence of follow-up studies, it is not 
known how prenatal exposure to narcotics may affect — 
children later in life.—7. Davis. ie 
5454. Zgirski, Ludomir; Szlabowicz, Jerzy W. & Nitka, _ 
Jerzy. (Gdansk Medical Academy, Clinic for Mental — 
Diseases, Poland) [Organic brain lesion in the pneu- — 
moencephalographic picture in morphine addicts.] - 
(Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 117-122. — 
—Made pneumoencephalographic (PEG) examinations 
of 10 hospitalized morphine addicts. Organic brain — 
lesions were found in 7 cases, in which addiction lasted _ 
3-11 yrs. In the remaining 3 cases where PEGs had 
shown no changes, addiction had lasted only lyr.In9 of — 
the cases, no anamnestic information could be obtained _ 
to indicate the existence of an organic substrate. Results | 
support the hypothesis that morphine, a neurotropic 
agent, not only causes functional changes in the neurons, _ 
but also produces structural changes in the CNS, - 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 
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5455. Adams, Jerry. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst. 
Chicago) Adaptive behavior and measured intelligence _ 
in the classification of mental retardation. American _ 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 77-81. 
—wWhile the Vineland Social Maturity Scale has been _ 
widely used and there has been growing acceptance of _ 
the better researched multidimensional measures of this 
characteristic, questions remain concerning the actual | 
clinical use made of measures of adaptive behavior. The — 
kinds of information that classification is based upon 
were investigated. Each of 100 5-16 yr old mental 
patients was assigned an index of level of mental 
retardation based on (a) a psychologist's classification, 
(b) IQ alone, (c) social quotient alone, and (d) a 
physician's classification. Results indicate that psycholo- 
gists rely almost totally on the IQ, and that physicians do 
also when the psychological report is available. The need 
is discussed for instruments for quantifying pertinent 
sociocultural and environmental factors which in large 
part determine decisions about the lives of mentally 
retarded individuals. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5456. Adams, Jerry; McIntosh, Eranell I. & Weade, 
Barbara L. (Illinois State Pediatric Inst., Chicago) Ethnic — 
background, measured intelligence, and adaptive beha- 
vior scores in mentally retarded children. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 1-6. 
—Assessed the degree to which classification of levels of 
mental retardation based on the Vineland Social Maturi- 
ty Scale differed from the classification based on 1Q, for 
50 Negro and 59 Caucasian 4-17 yr old children. The 
Negro group scored lower on IQ, but the groups did not 
differ on deviation social quotient (DSQ). The distribu- 
tions of levels of impairment differed as a function of 
race for classification based on IQ but not for that based 
on DSQ. On the basis of IQ, more Negro than Caucasian 
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Ss were classified as very impaired. Similarly fewer 
Negro than Caucasian Ss were classified as borderline or 
above. This effect was not found for DSQ. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5457. Ammon, Karl H. (U. Diisseldorf, Neurologic 
Clinic, W. Germany) [Verbal-loop-hypothesis, aphasia, 
and short-term memory.] (Germ) Neuropsychologia, 
- 1973(Jul), Vol. 11(3), 301-309.—Investigated whether the 
impairments of aphasics during short-term memory 
experiments can be explained by M. Glanzer and W. H. 
 Clark's (see PA, Vol. 38:7391) verbal loop hypothesis 
- concerning covert verbalizations in stimulus perception. 
Results show that in aphasics there was no significant 
correlation between coding ability and recognition 
memory. Under the same experimental conditions, 
“normal Ss were unable to verbalize senseless visual 
stimuli but were able to recognize these stimuli among 
others. It is concluded that the verbal loop is not an 
essential condition for memory task performance. 

Results favor the hypothesis of the existence of a 
nonverbal short-term memory. (French summary) (17 
ref.) —English summary. 
: 5458. Anderson, Kathryn A. & Garner, Ann M. 
(Mental Health Center, Children & Adolescent Services, 
- Meadville, Pa.) Mothers of retarded children: Satisfac- 
_ tion with visits to professional people. Mental Retarda- 
- tion, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(4), 36-39.— Describes interviews 
with 23 mothers concerning their experiences with 
- professional people in regard to their retarded children 
- from the time the child was born until the time of the 
- interview. Results indicate that specific professions and 
visits made for diagnoses generate a low degree of 
maternal satisfaction. 
... 5459. Castaldo, Vincenzo; Krynicki, Victor E. & Crade, 
. Michael. (Union U., Albany Medical Coll.) L-dopa and 
- REM sleep in normal and mentally retarded subjects. 
- Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(3), 295-299. —14 
. normal adult males and females and 2 12-yr-old males 
diagnosed as mentally retarded received doses of 500, 
200, or 125 mg of levodopa. A lengthened first REM 
. period occurred for Ss receiving 200 mg. No other 
. Significant effects were found.— S. Winokur. 
. .. 5460. Cleland, Charles C.; Swartz, Jon D.; McGaven, 
. Maureen L. & Bell, Keith F. (U. Texas, Austin) Voting 
behavior of institutionalized mentally retarded. Mental 
, Retardation, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(4), 31-35.—Studied the 
. Voting by retardates in a mock election held in Texas in 
. October 1972. 59 Ss were from а private school, with 
well-to-do backgrounds, and 37 were from a state school, 
with families of lower economic status. The combined 
groups favored Nixon-Agnew (N-A) by a wider margin 
than Texas voters as a whole, and surprisingly, Ss from 
the state school voted more heavily for N-A than those in 
the private school. The study revealed (a) a desire on the 
part of the Ss to engage in voting, (b) a high percentage 
of spoiled ballots, and (c) a need for education of 
retardates in the voting process. The implications of the 
current trend toward legalization of retardates’ voting 
rights are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5461. Cull, John G. & Parker, Lionel E. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U., Fishersville) Mental retardation and 
conformity behavior. Training School Bulletin, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 69(4), 168-173.—Compared the confor- 
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mity behavior of 15 normal and 15 male retarded 16-30 
yr olds in a vocational rehabilitation center. Each $ was 
given a line-length judgment task in the presence of 4 
confederates who gave incorrect responses. Results show 
that retardates gave over 4 times as many conforming 
responses as normals. Results are consistent with 
previous findings concerning the retardate’s needs and 
personality. Implications for vocations are discussed, 
—A, Olson. 

5462. Deich, Ruth F. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, 
Calif.) Shifts in conceptual thinking by organically and 
familial retarded adolescents and adults. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 59-62. 
—Administered the Wisconsin card sort task, involving 
concept shifts, and the Block Design subtest of the 
WAIS to samples of organically retarded (n = 18) and 
cultural-familial retarded (л = 18) adolescents and 
adults. One-half of the Ss were told when they were 
wrong; the other half when right or wrong. The 2 types 
of cues had no differential effects, except in interaction 
with number of responses. The organically retarded Ss 
made significantly more responses before reaching 
criterion than did the cultural-familial retarded Ss. 
However, there were no significant differences between 
groups on perseveration or solution time. There were 
significant differences among stimulus dimensions, with 
number being the most difficult, and form and color less 
so. Organically retarded persons appear to have less 
facility in hypothesis formation during concept acquisi- 
tion than cultural-familial retarded persons who have no 
apparent brain pathology. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5463. Denckla, Martha В. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Research needs in learning 
disabilities: A neurologist’s point of view. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1973(Aug), Vol. 6(7), 441-450. 
—Suggests that neurologists should be able to quantify 
their observations and detect patterns of asymmetry and 
discrepancy from developmental norms. The us 
“neurometrics” is proposed to describe the use O 
traditional psychological measurement methods in neu- 
rological examinations. ў 

5464. Flayell, Judith E. Reduction of stereotypies by 
reinforcement of toy play. Mental Retardation, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 11(4), 21-23.—Recorded the stereotyp- 
ies (repetitive movements of any part of the body) a 
toy play of 3 severely retarded 8—14 yr old childrens d 
setting featuring a wide array of toys. High ean 
stereotypies and low rates of toy play were n ey 
observed. Prompting and positive reinforcement eee 
play markedly increased toy play responses and an 
ed stereotypies to zero levels. 2 single-S expen e 
designs confirmed that the pu rd 
responsible for these results —Journal abstract. 

K465. Gardner, Howard. (Harvard U., School 01 
Education) Developmental dyslexia: The forgi vo 
lesson of Monsieur C. Psychology Today, 1973(AUB) a 
7(3), 62-67.—Many children have difficulty [ЕТЕ “i у. 
read. A 19th century French businessman SU ТОГ 
stroke which made it impossible for him to M E 
remember the names of letters, even though he о САП 
and copy them. Current research is making use o RET 
suggestions that a lack of certain interconnections © or 
the brain may be responsible for such disabilities 
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the inability of certain children to learn to read. Some 
workers are convinced that dyslexic children can be 
taught to read by treating words as designs in the manner 
of Chinese characters.—E. J. Posavac. 

5466. Granat, Kristina & Granat, Sven. (U. Uppsala, 
Psychiatric Research Center, Sweden) Below-average 
intelligence and mental retardation. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 27-32.—Tested 
the hypothesis that it is possible to find among a normal 
population a group with the same level of intelligence as 
à group of institutionalized retarded persons. This 
hypothesis was confirmed in a study of 2,000 Swedish 19- 
yr-old males registering for military service. The propor- 
tion of Ss who fulfilled the psychometric criterion of 
mental retardation (IQ below 70) without being identi- 
fied as mentally retarded by the authorities was estima- 
ted at 1.5%, The frequency of persons of corresponding 
age previously labeled mentally retarded was .7%. Thus 
the prevalence for the age group was 2.2%. Results 
Support the assumption that the paradoxical decline of 
the prevalence of mental retardation after school age can 
be explained by differences in accessibility and criteria at 
different ages. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

А 5467. Gruen, Gerald E. & Berg, Berthold. (Purdue U.) 
Visual discrimination learning in familial retarded and 
nonretarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 63-69.—36 retarded 
and 36 nonretarded children, individually matched for 
MA, were given discrimination problems at 2 levels of 
Stimulus complexity to test the hypothesis that retarded 
Persons require more trials to reach criterion on the more 
complex problems. The procedure consisted of intellec- 
tual assessment, pretesting-pretraining, and concept 
ш шеш. The hypothesis was only marginally suppor- 
d and results were not consistent across different 
D. However, „(һе method of varying stimulus 
Ed P to manipulate task difficulty was quite 
Nos Ssful, SS taking more trials to reach criterion on the 
pn Complex tasks, The need to extend this approach, 
Bu Mas nonretarded and retarded children of the 
increasing the $ this same dimension of complexity while 
uma Б hag of complexity, is discussed. (26 ref.) 
от, Степ, Gerald E. & Korte, John. (Purdue U) 
nonretarded processing in familially retarded and 

ейел. 0 ildren. American Journal of Mental 
retarde d^ 73(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 82-88.— Presented 25 
with WR 25 nonretarded children, matched for MA, 
solving t "e (4-choice) and 3-bit (8-choice) problem- 
fà the Ган 5. The hypothesis tested was that differences 
task ae т! eee of these 2 groups would increase as 
More Be Tu increased, with retarded Ss performing 
hypothesis D. Generally, results did not support the 
Scores dm ut nonretarded Ss did obtain higher strategy 
Suggested Sa retarded. Reaction times to lst move 
informati that retarded Ss were overwhelmed by the 
as well азы the 3-bit problem and responded quickly 

as лош 'Y.—Journal abstract. 
transitive infer’, Gerald E. (Purdue U.) Memory, IQ, and 
Mental py DEAS: In normals and retardates. Develop- 
ted a sty de 08y, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 436.—Replica- 
Vol, 45. 6054 y M. L. Roodin and G. E. Gruen (see PA, 
7994) to clarify the relationship between IQ, MA, 
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and performance on Piagetian tasks, and to determine 


whether retarded children have memory deficits. 24 


familially retarded children were matched with 24 
normal 6-yr-olds on MA (6.5 yrs). 6 males and 6 females 
from each group were assigned randomly to 1 of 2 


conditions in which memory aids were present or absent. - 
The Mueller-Lyer illusion was employed to create a 


perceptual illusion which reversed the size relationship. 
between the Ist and 3rd sticks of a 3-term series. 
Significant (p < .002) differences were found between 
groups in the memory aid condition. No differences were 
found between groups when memory aids were absent or 
between sexes in either condition —J. Canady. 

5470. Ionescu, Serban. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Group process in educable retardates.] (Fren) Revue 
Roumaine des Sciences Sociales-Serie de Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 17(1), 77-90.—2 groups of female retardates 
training as seamstresses were given a sociometric 
measure, the Raven Color Matrices and a questionnaire 
to assess the degree of experienced stereotypy. Sociome- 
tric status was not related to Raven Color Matrices 
scores. Differences were found between groups in the 
relation between popularity and conformity to institu- 
tional norms and in the characteristics attributed to the 
good leader and best friend. Negative self-stereotyping 
occurred in both groups and was found to inhibit social 
behavior. The utility of sociometric methods for the 
identification of group adaptation is suggested. (27 ref.) 
—C. Mayo. 

5471. Katada, Akiyoshi. (Tokyo Gakugei U., Japan) 
[Physio-psychological study on the development of 
mentally retarded children by electroencephalogram.] 
(Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
44(2), 59-67.—Selected 108 3-15 yr old normal children 
and 112 7-18 yr old mentally retarded children without 
exogenous history, motor disorders, and EEG abnormal- 
ities. EEGs were recorded monopolarly from 6 regions 
along the middle line and the bilateral temporal regions 
during the resting state. The EEGs were analyzed by the 
band pass filter EEG analyzer. Results show lower 
frequency in the retarded Ss’ EEGs than in those of 
normals and may suggest retarded brain development. 
Little difference was found between groups, however, in 
the EEG developmental process. (25 ref.)— English 
abstract. 

5472. Linksz, Arthur. (New York Medical Coll., N.Y.) 
On writing, reading, and dyslexia. New York, N.Y.: 
Grune & Stratton, 1973. viii, 256 p. $9.75. 

5473. McConkey, Roy & Green, Josephine M. (U. 
Manchester, England) Presentation method and the free 
recall performance of retarded adults. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 95-97.—Ad- 
ministered the English Picture Vocabulary Test and the 
Basic Recall Ability Test to 24 retarded adults. Ss were 
then given a randomly ordered list of 16 categorically 
related items under 1 of 3 presentation methods: 
auditory, visual-sequential, or visual-simultaneous. Both 
visual groups recalled significantly more of the items 
than did the group given auditory presentation. There 
were no differences in the use of a categorical strategy 
during recall and no consistent correlations between this 
and amount recalled in any of the groups. Simultaneous 
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presentation caused significantly fewer item repetitions 
during recall than did sequential presentation. It is 
concluded that these presentation variables affect only 
the number and not the order of items recalled.—Journal 
abstract. 

5474. Miller, Harold R. (Hamilton Psychiatric Hosp., 
Ontario, Canada) Factors affecting concept acquisition 
in institutionalized young adults. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jan), Vol. 77(4), 460-467.—-Stu- 
died concept acquisition in 30 moderately retarded 
young adults (nean MA = 6.8 yrs, mean CA = 182 
yrs) and their matched MA and CA controls under free, 
cued, or constrained conditions (Phase I) and its transfer 
to a related task (Phase II). The retarded Ss had the most 
errors, trials to criterion, and time per trial during Phase 
1; however, their Phase II performance was comparable 
to their MA controls. These groups also showed 
comparable positive transfer, while CA controls showed 
significant negative transfer. Experimental condition 
effects generally were not found. Results indicate that 
retarded Ss may show a production deficiency when 
performing concept acquisition tasks, although this may 
be overcome if they are given sufficient opportunity to 
develop an adequate learning set. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5475. Montague, James C. (U. Arkansas, Little Rock) 
Surrogate and natural parent comparisons between 
institutional and non-institutional children. Training 
School Bulletin, 1973(Feb), Vol. 69(4), 185-190.—Rated 
the surrogate parents of 20 8-13 yr old institutionalized 
educable mental retardates (EMRs) and the natural 
parents of a matched sample of 20 noninstitutionalized 
EMRs on Hollingshead’s Two-Factor Index of Social 
Position. Results indicate that the institutional surrogate 

parents had significantly higher socioeconomic status. 
The present and previous findings suggest that this 
higher social position may have a positive influence on 
language  habilitation among institutional EMRs. 
—Journal abstract. 

5476. Psarska, Anna D. (Psychoneurologic Inst., 
Clinic of Forensic Psychiatry, Pruszkow, Poland) [Some 
aspects of delinquency in the mentally retarded.] (Polh) 
Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 151—157.—Stu- 
died 50 mildly mentally retarded male adults charged 
with various criminal offenses (e.g., arson, homicide, and 
sexual offenses) who were under psychiatric observation. 
Personality characteristics common to all Ss were 
discussed (e.g., feelings of inferiority and a related need 
to compensate). An inappropriate environmental atti- 
tude was also found to be characteristic of the Ss, and it 
is suggested that this factor intensified their deviant 
tendencies. (Russian summary) (16 ref.))—English 
summary. 

5477. Ribes, Emilio; Galesso-Coaracy, Salvador A. & 
Durán, Lilia. (U. Veracruz, Mexico) The effects of 
punishment on the acquisition and maintenance of 
reading behavior in retarded children. Revista Interam- 
ericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 7(1-2), 33-42. —Exami- 
ned reading progress as a function of punishment 
(slapping) for incorrect responding after social reinfor- 
cement proved ineffective. Ss were 3 retarded children: a 

‚ 12-yr-old boy, a 9-yr-old girl, and an 8-yr-old boy. 
Punishment procedure proved effective for maintenance 
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and acquisition of reading repertoire. Results contradict 
frequent suggestions that punishment effects are at best 
transient, since the repertoire remained functional 10 
additional days after punishment was discontinued. No 
negative side effects were observed. A more extensive 
evaluation of punishment effects in learning of retarded 
children is suggested. (English & Spanish abstracts)—s, 
Slak. 

5478. Rodee, Burton & Sellin, Donald. (U. Wisconsin, 
Whitewater) Incidental learning of mildly mentally 
retarded and normal children under two conditions. 
Training School Bulletin, 1973(Feb), Vol. 69(4), 180-184. 
—Attempted to extend H. Goldstein and C. Kass's (see 
PA, Vol. 36:3CJ45G) findings concerning the incidental 
learning of retardates by using a normal instead of a 
gifted comparison sample and including a color modali- 
ty. Ina 2 X 2 design, 42 normal and 42 mildly retarded 
children, matched on MA of 7 yrs, were shown a colored 
or black-and-white picture depicting a street scene. 
Incidental learning was measured by means of naming, 
detailing, and identification tasks. Retardates and 
normals showed equal incidental learning ability, sup- 
porting Goldstein and Kass's findings. The color 
modality had no effect on performance.—A4. Olson. 

5479. Stephens, Wyatt E. & Henry, Guy H. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Auditory-visual stimuli, spoken-written 
response mode and task difficulty and activity levels of 
mildly retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Jan), Vol. 77(4), 455-459.— Studied the 
effects of auditory vs visual stimulus modes and oral vs 
written response modes upon activity levels exhibited by 
18 mildly retarded 11—15 yr olds in a series of tasks of 
varied difficulty. Activity was greater during intertrial 
intervals than during stimulus presentations, and greater 
during hard than during easy tasks. Ss appeared to 
perceive tasks which required spoken responses as being 
more difficult than those requiring written responses, 
—Journal abstract. ет Illinois О) 

5480. Stephens, Wyatt E. (Southern 111 р 
Equivalence omaia us retarded and nonretarded 
children in structured and unstructured tasks. 4 id 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jan), Vol. TK ) 
445-450.—Determined whether in retarded and Een 
children the presentation of pictorial and printed es 
stimulus items in a relatively structured manner ui А 
lead to different patterns of equivalence ony 
groupings than were yielded by an unstructured pre 
tation. Ss were 60 retarded (IQ range 55-75, СА ns 
139.53-140.91 mo) and 60 normal (IQ range sein ts for 
range 95.33-102.52 mo) children; Ss were mate! es 
MA (--/-4 mo). Both groups produced more resp: 


E m CES odu- 
in the structured administration. Nonretarded Ss pP A 
and there Wê 


rinted wor 
ion there 


were similar numbers of perceptible intrinsic an 
perceptible extrinsic responses by ге!аг‹ 
ded Ss. However, as in earlier studies, re 
use intrinsic responses as frequently à 
extrinsic responses, although among nonreta $ 
these types of responses were used with equal freq 
—Journal abstract. 


ency- 
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5481. Stoneman, Zolinda & Keilman, Peggy A. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Competition and 
social stimulation effects on simple motor performance 
of EMR children. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 98-100.—40 educable mentally 
retarded (EMR) children, assigned to 1 of 8 groups, were 
allowed 1 min to complete the simple motor Maze and 
Dots subtests of the Factored Aptitude Series. The 
groups differed as to whether the Ss were males or 
females, received competitive or noncompetitive instruc- 
tions, and carried out the tasks in the presence or 
absence of social stimulation. Results include a signifi- 
cant Competition main effect and a significant Sex 
X Social Stimulation interaction on the efficiency 
ratings (response rate minus errors) for the maze task. 
The analysis of the dots task efficiency ratings shows 
only the effect of Social Stimulation to be significant. 
Although both Competition and Social Stimulation 
effects were noted, they were found to be somewhat task 
dependent. The significant interaction with sex suggests 
that it is not possible to generalize the effects of these 
variables across the sex variable at this time.—Journal 
abstract, 

5482. Talkington, Larry W. & Hutton, W. Oran. 
(Fairview Hosp. & Training Center, Salem, Ore.) 
ewe and nonhyperactive institutionalized retar- 
сай residents. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
абш), Vol. 78(1), 47-50.—Compared 221 institution- 
alized retarded residents classified as hyperactive to a 
mashed group of 221 Ss classified as nonhyperactive, 
see 15 variables. Only 4 of these (Disrupts Activities, 
R eotyped Behavior, Removes/Tears Clothes, and 

eceives Tranquilizers) significantly differentiated the 2 
коре, The post hoc analysis revealed that hyperactivity 
9 штей more frequently in males and as ability level 

Здравей. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

i аортою, Larry W.; Hall, Sylvia M. & Altman, 
Ore) » (Fairview Hosp. & Training Center, Salem, 
ER T of a peer modeling procedure with severely 
skill. 7; Subjects on a basic communication response 
ШАА School Bulletin, 1973(Feb), Vol. 69(4), 
m Reet basic communication training to 2 
fal GEN severely retarded children under experimen- 
ан lons of peer model demonstrating the correct 
Nt or verbal instruction only. 25 control retardates 
mode en equal activity time with no training. The 
E group significantly outperformed the verbal 
mplicatior group, who in turn outperformed controls. 
proce e of modeling as a relatively unexplored 
Жун 9 with retardates are discussed. (16 ref.) 

5494. abstract. 
ing & jo nor Donald H. (Edward R. Johnstone Train- 
trackin parch Center, Bordentown, N.J.) Counting and 
intellectu, зедиепіа! visual stimuli by EMR and 
Mental D у average children. American Journal of 
Че еу 1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 41-46.—Con- 
iuéounti xperiments to examine the nature of the deficit 
© daring ability of educable mentally retarded (EMR) 

DEM n Exp I 18 adolescent retarded boys perfor- 

Successive line and tracking tasks by responding to 
Gus ight flashes with random interflash intervals. 

lis n ificant differences in accuracy of numerosity 
nation were obtained between task conditions. 
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Exp П compared the tracking performance of 20 ЕМЕ — 


boys with 20 younger, intellectually average boys of the 
same MA. IQ scores of retarded Ss were from individual- 
ly administered WISC; IQ scores of nonretarded Ss were 


from the group administered California Test of Mental A 


Maturity. The 2 groups did not differ significantly in 
mean errors in tracking performance, but the retarded 
group made errors of greater magnitude than the 
nonretarded. Magnitude of error increased with flash 
numerosity and more so by the retarded than by the 
nonretarded Ss. Data suggest that deficits in counting 
and tracking performance of the mildly retarded child 
are primarily related to stimulus input variables. 
—Journal abstract. 

5485. Tyszkiewicz, Magdalena. (Outpatient Mental 
Health Clinic, Gdynia, Poland) [Unintended artistic 
effects in the drawings and paintings of mentally 


retarded — children.] (Polh) Psychiatria 
1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 267-275. 
5486. Ward, James. (U. Victoria, British Columia, 


Canada) Self identification in the Make-A-Picture Story 
protocols of a group of retarded boys. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jan), Vol. 77(4), 469-471. 
— Administered the Make A Picture Story test to 24 10- 
yr-old educable mentally retarded boys and 24 nonretar- 
ded boys of similar age and socioeconomic class. 
Analysis of patterns of identification in the protocols 
suggests a significantly greater use of sel 
in the stories of the nonretarded group. 
5487. Warren, Neil. (U. Sussex, Brighton, England) 
Malnutrition and mental development. Psychological 
Bulletin, 1973(Oct), Vol. 80(4), 324-328.—Reviews re- 
trospective studies of the relationship between malnutri- 
tion and mental deficiency and examines the methodolo- 
ical problems involved. Procedural complications (eg 
inadequate controls, the problem of Ss’ possible immo- 
bilization, and the difficulty in knowing the developmen- 


tal history of Ss) are pointed out in 4 relevant studies. 


The ideal design for such research would be prospective 


(from the prenatal period), experimental (random assign- 
ment to level of nutrition and age of malnutrition), and 
longitudinal (at least to adolescence). Until methodologi- 
cal problems are corrected, the influence of malnutrition 
on mental development is questionable. (41 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5488. Wülti, Ulrich; Salvisberg, Hanni & Auf der 
Maur, Раш. (О. Bern Hosp., Child Clinic, Switzerland) 
[Patterns of cognitive functioning in children with 
trisomy 21.] (Germ) ‘Schweizerische Zeitschrift fur Psy- 
chologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1973, Vol. 32(2), 122-138. 
—Used Н. J. Mark's psychodiagnostic system to eva- 
luate cognitive functioning in 30 children with the 
trisomy 21 syndrome (Mongolism) and in retarded 
children matched for age and intellectual level. Signifi- 
cant differences were found in the profiles of cognitive 
functions. The Mongoloid Ss were superior in social 
adjustment and visual memory, whereas their auditory 
memory and abstract thinking were below the level of 
the controls. There was a general tendency for the 
Mongoloids to perform better in performance-type tests 
and poorer in verbal tasks. Results are in agreement with 
earlier findings. It is suggested that Mark's procedure 


offers a valuable starting-point for the formation of 


Polska, 


itidentification 


айй 
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hypotheses both for the interpretation of the results and 
for the development of educational and therapeutic 
approaches. (French summary) (32 ref.) —English 
summary. 

5489. Wesner, Chester E. The relationship between 
WISC and WAIS IQs with educable mentally retarded 
adolescents. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 465-467.—Obtained WISC and 
WAIS scores from 51 adolescent Ss in an institution for 
the mentally retarded. Results show significant differ- 
ences between WISC and WAIS Full Scale IQ. In each 
case, the WAIS scales yielded higher estimates, but itis 
also noted that high correlations existed between the 2 
tests.—R. W. Covert. 

5490. Wetter, Jack & French, Ronald W. (U. Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles) Comparison of the Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test and the Wide Range Achievement 
Test in a learning disability clinic. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 285-286.—Compared the 
diagnostic value of the Peabody Individual Achievement 
Test (PIAT) with that of the Wide Range Achievement 
Test (WRAT). Ss were 30 5-10 yr old children referred 
to a learning disability clinic. Results indicate that the 
PIAT and WRAT may be used interchangeably to assess 
the achievement levels of learning disabled children —H. 
Kaczkowski. 

5491. Wiig, Elisabeth H.; Semel, Eleanor M. & 
Crouse, Mary A. (Boston U.) The use of English 
morphology by high-risk and learning disabled children. 


Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1973(Aug), Vol. 6(7), 


| 


457—465.— Compared the application of morphological 
rules by 10 high-risk and 10 normal children and 12 
learning disabled and 12 achieving children (age range 
3.7-10.2 yrs). An adaptation of J. Berko's experimental 
test of morphology was administered. High-risk and 
learning disabled Ss gave significantly fewer correct 
responses than their controls. For high-risk Ss, the 
greatest relative performance differences were for 3rd 
person singular, progressive, past tense, and adjectival 
inflections. For learning-disabled Ss, the greatest relative 
differences were for 3rd person singular, possessives, and 
adjectival inflections. It is concluded that high-risk and 
learning disabled children exhibit differential and quali- 
tatively similar delays in the acquisition of morphologi- 
cal rules. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
5492. Winters, John J. & Goettler, Diane R. (Edward 
R. Johnstone Training & Research Center, Bordentown, 
N.J.) One-trial learning of intellectually average and 
retarded children under three methods of presentation: 
Storage and retrieval. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 51-58.—3 groups of 5-, 
7-, and 9-yr-old intellectually average children (п = 36 
in each group) and 1 group of 36 retarded children 
viewed 8 pairs of pictures under 3 methods of presenta- 
tion for 1 trial at 3 different exposure durations. Tests of 
recall recognition, and matching were then given. 
Matching scores were not above chance, and methods of 
presentation did not differ. Recognition was superior to 
recall, and performance on both tasks increased as 
exposure duration and MA increased. Intelligence level 
affected performance on the recognition task. Analyses 
of recognition scores indicate that excessive false alarms 
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deleteriously affected the retarded Ss' performance. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Speech Disorders 


5493. Adams, A. E. (U. Cologne, Neurological Clinic, 
W. Germany) [Language and memory in aphasics.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und  Nervenkrankheiten, 
1973, Vol. 217(1), 25-36.—Examined 19 selected patients 
with speech disorders produced by left hemispheric 
lesions; the disorders were manifest either as motor 
(expressive) disturbances (Group A1) or as "sensorimo- 
tor" aphasia (Group A2). The word-usage distribution, 
representing a large number of conventional word 
selections from the potential vocabulary of a native 
speaker, was reduced in Group A1 to middle ranges of 
word frequencies. This limited speech fluency and the 
semantic dispositions coming to the speaker's mind with 
his spoken words, but there was no relationship with any 
specific memory impairment. Results for Group A2 
suggest an adaptation of the S's verbal inventory range 
to a conventionally simplified vocabulary with low 
information value. Whatever the kind of word studied, 
the commoner items were more easily used than the rarer 
ones. These aphasias involved not only defects in 
linguistic competence (e.g., naming, reading, repeating, 
or understanding), but also in conceptual thinking and 
verbal memory. (38 ref.) —English abstract. 

5494. Aronson, Arnold E. (Mayo Medical School, 
Rochester, Minn.) Psychogenic voice disorders: An 
interdisciplinary approach to detection, diagnosis and 
therapy. Philadelphia, Pa.: W. B. Saunders, 1973. xiv, 69 
p. 5 C-60 cassette tapes. $75(tapes & booklet), 
$4.95(booklet).— Presents tape-recorded patient voice 
samples and clinical interviews to illustrate 5 types of 
psychogenic voice disorders (e.g. conversion aphonia 
and mutational falsetto). A booklet is included which 
describes characteristics of each recorded patient and the 
etiology, diagnosis, and treatment of each type of 
disorder. r 

5495. Beasley, Daniel S. & Manning, Jeanette рК 
(Michigan State U.) Experimenter bias and wem 
pathologists' evaluation of children's language ski i 
Journal of Communication Disorders, 1973(Jun), Vol. 62), 
93-101.—Gave 40 graduate students in speech patie 
1 of 4 types of preinformation before having orn 
evaluate language samples of 2 male Ist [s i 
preinformation was either negatively or positively d 
(high or low IQ scores and academic and ШИР 
achievement), incomplete, ог contained only the c d 
age. Each S rated the samples on 3 objective ae 
(mean of the longest response, mean of the 5 AIO 
responses, and type-token ratio) and 4 su d idi 
measures (creativity, structural sophistication, вг Ше 
cal accuracy, and content). Results show tha ‘dott 
preinformation had little effect on ratings. d p 
for speech pathologists are discussed. (17 ref.)—Jou 
abstract. be 

5496. Wertheim, Eleanor S. (U. Melbourne, MIU 
Australia) Ego dysfunction in stuttering and its боя n А 
ship to the subculture of the nuclear family: of 
predictive study based on the bio-adaptive ийе) 
stuttering: Il. British Journal of Medical Psyc! Een 
1973(Jun), Vol. 46(2), 155-180.— Selected 16 expert Het 
tal and 16 control families consisting of a father, mo 
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stuttering ог nonstuttering 74-10 # yr old male 
spring. Ss completed the Interpersonal Situations Test 
ting of 12 picture cards designed to assess 
ceptual attitudes and aspects of semantic functioning 
reach S and for the family group. A questionnaire 
cerning the child’s developmental history and current 
Шу functioning was also completed. Family interac- 
was assessed by direct observation using the 
led differences technique. Results support the 
diction of ego functioning differences between stut- 
ng and nonstuttering boys and of a close relationship 
ween their ego functioning and that of their parents 
the power system of the family. Differences between 
2 groups of families in reality testing, ego defects, and 
fucture are noted. Limitations of the study are 
onsidered. (19 ref.)—S. Knapp. 
І Physical & Toxic Disorders 


5497. Ahlskog, J. Eric & Hoebel, Bartley G. (Princeton 
|) Overeating and obesity from damage to a noradren- 
fic system in the brain. Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
4108), 166-168.—A discrete, ascending fiber system 
supplies the hypothalamus with most of its nora- 
lergic terminals was destroyed in female Sherman 
at midbrain level, both electrolytically and with local 
tions of 6-hydroxydopamine, a destructive agent 
с for catecholaminergic neurons. The result was 
phagia leading to obesity. Fluorescence histochem- 
analysis showed that loss of. noradrenergic terminals 
[ventral bundle termination areas such as the hypotha- 
$ Was necessary for hyperphagia; damage to dorsal 
dle or dopaminergic projections was not. Prior 
tment with desmethylimipramine to selectively block 
plake of 6-hydroxydopamine into noradrenergic neu- 
AS prevented both hyperphagia and loss of norepine- 
rine fluorescence. The lesions that produced hyper- 
gia also reduced the potency of dextroamphetamine 
4 appetite suppressant. It is concluded that this 
‘crenergic bundle normally mediates suppression of 
ing, thereby influences body weight, and serves as a 
trate for dextroamphetamine-induced loss of appe- 
a ref.) —Journal abstract. 
tpg Andreewsky, E. & Nicolas, P. (National Inst. of 
Medical Research, Paris, France) [Analysis of 
ee random behavior.] (Fren) Encéphale, 
E Vol. 62(2), 105-125.—Studied the production 
1M m sequences by 41 18—75 yr old Ss with cerebral 
5 and 65 16-62 yr old normal Ss who were 
É E to operate in a manner as variable as possible 
coe 4 unmarked teletype keys in a series of 400 
Шоп Ompared to a computer-generated sequence of 
Oduce responses, Ss showed a marked tendency to 
m Онеш patterns of responses involving 3 or 4 
is as well as transformations of those patterns. 
E. ormance of 70% of the Ss with lesions was 
Bon: Ж М of normal Ss, but the other 30% of Ss with 
E en ed to repeat untransformed 3-key patterns. 
versel 5, the production of stereotyped patterns was 
i М related to level of educational attainment. 
7 Eo Summary)—R. L. Cook. 
3 Artemieva, E. Yu. & Homskaya, E. D. (U. 
ies in RD Changes in the asymmetry of EEG 
in ferent functional states in normal subjects 
Patients with lesions of the frontal lobes. In K. 
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H. Pribram & A. R. Luria (Eds.), Psychophysiology of the 
frontal lobes. New York, N.Y.: Acadomie Brest ae 
332 p. $19.95.—Investigated the nature of the average 
amount of asymmetry of the alpha and theta waves and 
the periodic oscillations of their values during signaling 
and nonsignaling stimuli presented to normal and 
lesioned patients. Lesions of the frontal lobe impair 
brain structures that are responsible for regulation of - 
activity states. (19 ref.) 

5500. Balthasar, Karl. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
[Localization of horizontal gaze palsy and of internu- 
clear opthalmoplegia: |. The paramedian tegmental 
syndrome of the intermediate pons.] (Germ) Archiv fir 
Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(3), 
223-246.—Describes 2 cases of horizontal gaze palsy 
(HGP) with lesions in the paramedian tegmentum of the 
intermediate pontine level. The Ist case showed a pea 
sized cancer metastasis in the ventral segment of right 
paramedian reticular formation, the 2nd a narrow 
cancerous invasion seam in the right dorsal tegmentum. 
In both cases, the HGP was ipsilateral and fully 
conjugate in character. Other neurological symptoms 
were contralateral supranuclear facial paresis in both 
cases, and a contralateral hemihypesthesia in the Ist 
case. Observations of the literature with equal localiza- 
tion are discussed and the clinical signs coordinated. The 
result of this study is the definition of a new HGP 
syndrome, the paramedian tegmental syndrome of the 
intermediate pons, which is distinct from the Foville, 
Raymond et Cestan, and other pontine syndromes 
involving HGP. The signs and symptoms of this 
syndrome are delineated. (18 ref.)—English abstract. 

5501. Banerjee, Surendranath. (Indian Statistical Inst., 
Psychometry Unit, Calcutta) A study of projective 
patterns of some physically handicapped children. 
Behaviorometric, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 33-36.—Administered 
the Children's Apperception Test to 20 male and 10 
female 3-12 yr old physically handicapped children of 
various IQs and from different socioeconomic back- 
grounds. None of the Ss were able to give stories with 
"large" themes, and most themes were characterized by 
emotionality and happy outcomes. Sibling rivalry was a 
commonly expressed theme as was fear of castration, 
physical harm, and loss of parental love. It is suggested 
that these children were not neurotic, but suffered from a 
great amount of anxiety and conflict. As a result, most Ss 
exhibited regressive and withdrawing behavior.—L. 
Gorsey. 

5502. Baranovskaya, O. P. & Homskaya, E. D. (U. 
Moscow, USSR) Changes in the electroencephalogram 
frequency spectrum during the presentation of neutral 
and meaningful stimuli to patients with lesions of the 
frontal lobes. In K. H. Pribram & A. R. Luria (Eds.), 
Psychophysiology of the frontal lobes. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press, 1973. xii, 332 p. $19.95.—Studied the 
nature of alpha frequencies and the effect of alpha 
rhythm modifications on the orienting reflex in patients 
with lesions in the frontal parts of the cerebral hemis- 
heres and in normal Ss. Results indicate a lower and 
unstable functional state of the brain of frontal patients 
vs normals and support the hypothesis that the medial 
and basal divisions of the frontal cortex are directly 


related to the activation reaction. (45 ref.) 
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5503. Barcai, Avner; Dreman, S. B. & Gilad, Oded. 
(Hadassah U. Hosp. Jerusalem, Israel) Consultation 
between child psychiatry and otolaryngology: A case of 
esophageal stenosis. International Journal of Psychiatry 
in Medicine, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 333-339.— Presents an 
example of how an "ecological" (i.e., systems) type of 
consultation in a general hospital resulted in the effective 
removal of secondary symptomatology in a 9-yr-old 
child with manifestations of intermittent esophageal 
stenosis. More traditional interdisciplinary methods of 
consultation, involving independent assessment and 
treatment, had previously proved ineffective. Only when 
all systems, including biological, psychological, familial, 
social, community, and individual, which had affected 
maintenance of the symptom were dealt with was the 
system effectively removed.—Journal summary. 

5504. Beckers, Wolfgang. (U. Göttingen, Psychiatric 
Clinic, W. Germany) [Five cases of Gilles de la Tourette 
disease based on personal observations.] (Germ) Archiv 
fir Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(2), 
169-186.—Describes the possible pathogenesis of Gilles 
de la Tourette disease based on observations of 5 
patients. The psychodynamic aspects of the disease are 
emphasized, particularly in 3 patients, An organic cause 
was suspected in only 1 case but could not be sufficiently 
verified. Several organic and psychic factors are felt to be 
necessary for the disease to occur, including равна! 
hypermotility and restricted development of the motor- 
aggressive drive during childhood. The neurotic compo- 
nent of the disease is interpreted as the result of an 
attempt to overcome the assumed cerebral disorder. 
Neither psychotherapy or drug therapy (haloperidol) had 
any influence on the course of the illness. Partial 
тесоуегу was achieved in 3 patients after stereotactic 
operations or leucotomy; however, no long-term effects 
of these procedures could be determined. (19 ref.) 

—English abstract. 

5505. Bolton, Brian. An alternative solution for the 
factor analysis of communication skills and nonverbal 
abilities of deaf clients. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 459-463.—R eana- 
lyzed an enlarged sample of deaf clients on communica- 
tion skills and nonverbal abilities using the Little Jiffy 
Mark III (LJ III). Ss were 191 profoundly deaf young 
adults with mean IQ of 96. The 26 variables included 10 
Tated communication abilities, 5 Raven Progressive 
Matrices scores, 6 Revised Beta scores, the Minnesota 
Paper Form Board total Score, and 4 Purdue Pegboard 
Scores. The intercorrelation matrix was factored by 2 
methods: (a) principal components analysis and Varimax 
rotation of the 5 components with eigen values greater 
than 1, and (b) by the LJ III. The first 3 factors from 
both analyses were Nonverbal Reasoning, Psychomotor 
Skill, and Manual Communication. The 4th factor from 
the Ist analysis was split into 2 highly correlated factors 
in LJ Ш, namely Oral-Verbal Communication and 
Residual Hearing.—R. W. Covert, 

5506. Catalano, Franco. A study of epilepsy in its 
clinical aspects. Acta Neurologica, 1973(Mar), Vol. 28(2), 
150-182.—Presents a report of the clinical data of 232 
epileptic patients admitted during 1 yr (1968—1969) at the 
Royal Prince Alfred Hospital in Sydney, Australia. 82% 

of the patients had associated pathological conditions 
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which were classified according to predisposing, determi- 
nant, and precipitant factors. The pathogenic role of 
these conditions was studied and discussed in relation to 
the existing relevant literature. (82 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

5507. Catalano, Franco. Remarks on the pathogenesis 
of so-called idiopathic epilepsy. Acta Neurologica, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 28(2), 183-207.— Reports clinical data 
of 62 centrencephalic twins and siblings grouped in (а) 
10 1-ерр twins (5 pairs), (b) 8 2-egg twins (4 pairs), (c) 32 
siblings (16 pairs), and (d) 12 siblings (3 family groups). 
The role in the pathogenesis of seizures was studied in 
conditions of familiarity, twin-pregnancy, premature 
delivery, Caesarian section, fever, otitis, skin anomalies, 
and photosensitivity. The hereditary predisposition was 
confirmed in 52% of the siblings, 20% of the 2-egg twins, 
and in none of the 1-ерр twins. Acquired factors (birth 
injuries, fever, otitis, or flickering light) were confirmed 
in 20.4% of the siblings, 80% of the l-egg twins, and 20% 
of the 2-egg twins. The centrencephalic seizures determi- 
ned or precipitated by acquired factors were not 
considered synonymous with“idiopathic epilepsy." These 
seizures might be symptomatic of clinically unmanifested 
affections which could be prevented at birth in neonatal 
intensive care units. (61 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5508. Crinella, Francis M. (Sonoma State Hosp., 
Office of Program Review, Eldridge, Calif.) Identifica- 
tion of brain dysfunction syndromes in children through 
profile analysis: Patterns associated with so-called 
“minimal brain dysfunction.” Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 33-45.—Administered 
a battery of neuropsychological tests (e.g. a test of visual 
reaction time and the WISC) to 90 7-12 yr olds, 53 of 
whom had either verified brain lesions (BD) or suspected 
"minimal brain dysfunction" (MBD). The battery i 
factor analyzed, resulting in the identification ш 
Oblique factors. Comparison of group means reveal a 
that significant variability on a number of factors об 
be accounted for by membership in the BD or M 
groups. Profiles on the 16 factors for the comu ls 
and MBD groups were intercorrelated using ind 
Cattell's "coefficient of profile similarity." The ш 
Поп matrix was cluster analyzed, resulting in ee 
identification of 8 clusters or “syndromes.” The es 
compositions are discussed in terms of bene aa з 
neuropathological communalities of individual nd 
members. Similarities were demonstrated between so) z 
Ss with MBD and others whose behavior deficits we 
associated with actual brain damage. Other eres 
neous behavioral subtypes showed little commun 
with Ss with known brain pathology. A unitary pe 
syndrome was contraindicated. Suggestions are mà! (45 
further behavioral апа neurophysiological analyses. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

i Cromer, Richard F. (Medica! Research Com 
Developmental Psychology Unit, London, En Я 
Conservation by the congenitally blind. British T d 
Psychology, 1973(Мау), Vol. 64(2), 241-250. Studie e 
conservation of amount, using specially-designes y 
cylinders, in 3 groups of 12 5.7-9.6 yr olds: г which 
blind Ss and 2 control groups of sighted Ss, 1 0 s were 
undertook the task blindfolded. No difference бү 
found among the 3 groups on the age of attainm 
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conservation. However, the manner by which the blind 
rocessed the environment differed from the blindfol- 
ded-sighted Ss, as evidenced in some of their nonconser- 
vation answers. The language of the blind did not differ 
from that of the sighted in describing the materials, but 
the language of the nonconserving Ss of all groups 
differed from that of conserving Ss. The importance for 
several theoretical views on the attainment of conserva- 
tion is discussed, and it is argued that the achievement of 
the beginning of operational thinking may be more a 
central developmental phenomenon than one based on 
specific sensory experience. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5510. Eggland, Ellen T. (University Hosp., Ambulato- 
ry Care Research Unit, Cleveland, О.) Locus of control 
and children with cerebral palsy. Nursing Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 22(4), 329-333.—Administered the Now- 
icki-Strickland Locus of Control Scale to 9 Ist-grade and 
1I 4th-grade schoolchildren with cerebral palsy (CP) and 
to 38 Ist-grade and 44 4th-grade nonhandicapped 
schoolchildren. When the mean scores of the CP Ss were 
compared with those of the nonhandicapped Ss, the CPs 
appeared to be more externally controlled than the 
normals. The sex of the Ss did not appear to be related to 
the locus of control, but scores became more internal 
with increasing age in both groups. It is concluded that 
changing the expectancy level of children with physical 
handicaps may be a useful factor in their acceptance of 
disability and in their progress in rehabilitation. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

551 1. Fisher, Cletus С. & Husa, Florence A. (Northern 
Illinois U.) Finger spelling intelligibility. American 
Annals of the Deaf, 1973(Aug), Vol. 118(4), 508-510. 
ae the finger spelling intelligibility of 10 Ss 
along with differences relative to experience and condi- 
tion of hearing. Ss were found to vary significantly in 
intelligibility although degree of hearing loss or yrs of 
ее did not appear to contribute to the variance. 
ymbol intelligibility scores are presented for finger 
*Pelling at conversational rates.—Journal abstract. 
DS Frawley, Thomas Е. (St. Louis U., Medical 
hy ol) Physical and psychological sexual effects of 
Sec andrenocorticalism. Medical Aspects of Human 
SES 1973(May), Vol. 7(5), 38-57.—Discusses phy- 
e а and psychological effects of hyperadrenocorti- 
ER (primarily Cushing's syndrome) in males and 
in ЖЫН: һе effects on sexual drive, especially increase 
ot ud are striking in both males and females, but are 
Eu үшү and of shorter duration for males. 
Келш x the increase in sexual drive disappears and 
Dno decrease. Impotence is the usual end result. 
Bis ih fon and virilization comprise the major 
биі emales. 3 commentaries аге ргоуїйей.—В. 
б үсе, Thomas F. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
fan satona] adjustment after first myocardial 
Suggested | omparative assessment of several variables 
19735 in the literature. Social Science & Medicine, 

va D Vol. 7(9), 705-717.—Discusses factors which 
Wark RS identified as determinants of returning to 
ERST ег myocardial infarction. 12 supposed predictors 
ре sted Simultaneously on 58 male Ist heart attack 
adii ts. Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale was 

Inistered to all Ss. Results show that S's perception 
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of his health status, social class, and sense of control over 
his fate predict return to work, while only the amount of - 
weekly work involvement before the attack and the 
perceived pressures from significant others predict 
weekly work involvement 6 mo after the attack. Findings 
are discussed in relation to strategies for improving 
postattack vocational adjustment. (73 ref.))—Journal 
abstract. 

5514. Groen, J. J. & De Loos, W. S. (State О. Leyden, - 
Psychiatric Clinic, Netherlands) [Psychosomatische 
aspecten van diabetes mellitus. (Psychosomatic aspects 
of diabetes mellitus.).] (Duth) Amsterdam, Netherlands: 
Erven Bohn Bv, 1973. x, 96 p.—Discusses the psychoso- 
matic aspects of diabetes in terms of (a) the psychologi- 
cal impact of having a chronic, essentially incurable 
disease and having to adapt to a permanent restriction in 
one's way of life; (b) the possible role of psychological 
factors in the causation and course of the disease; and (c) 
the human support which diabetic patients need and the 
ways in which the physician can offer this assistance, 
Case studies are included. 

5515. Hattangadi, S. B.; Grad, B.; Beckett, M. E. & | 
Csank, J. Z. Some clinical and biochemical variables in - 
patients with chronic brain syndrome. Journal of the _ 
American Geriatrics Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 21(10), 
460-464.—Studied several clinical and biochemical 
variables in 28 patients with arteriosclerotic brain disease 
(ABD) or senile dementia (SD) residing in the psycho- . 
geriatric service of a veterans’ hospital with extended 
care facilities. Results did not provide any means of 
distinguishing between ABD and SD. Of special interest 
were (a) the lack of any reliable difference in the serum 
cholesterol levels between the 2 groups, and (b) the 
failure to find focal neurologic signs on clinical examina- 
tion in both groups. Comparison of Ss with chronic brain 
syndrome (CBS) and a normative sample of elderly Ss 
indicates that the CBS Ss weighed less and had higher 
preprandial blood glucose levels and lower levels of 
serum albumin and alpha-l, alpha-2, and beta globulin. 
EEG abnormalities were much more common in the 
CBS group. No significant differences between Ss and 
normal elderly Ss were found with respect to blood 
pressure, serum cholesterol, creatinine, sodium, potassi- 
um, chloride, phosphorus, CO, combining ower, OSMO- 
larity, total serum proteins, total serum globulin, gamma 
y of abnormalities in the EKG 


lobulin, and the frequenc: i 
and in the intracranial and intrathoracic blood vessels. 


20 ref.)—Journal abstract. : 
: ice Hinton, John. (Middlesex Hosp., Medical 


School, London, England) Bearing cancer. British 
Journal of Medical Poychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 46(2), 
105-113.—Presents a discussion of the interaction 
between various personality factors and the experience 
of the patient with cancer. The influence of rationaliza- 
tions as well as ignorance in the time taken to seek 
medical help when the symptoms of cancer are noted is 
considered. Data from the records of cancer patients in 
various studies are presented to illustrate the incidence 
and types of stresses, strains, and coping mechanisms. 
Sources of stress are identified as pain, disfigurement, 
concern over the future, loss of work role, dependency, 
and alienation. Symptoms of strain are identified as 
tenseness, fear of death, depression, aggressiveness, 
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affect lability, paranoid trends, and hypomania. Coping 
mechanisms noted include repressive and minimizing 
mechanisms, denial, acceptance or despondency, and 
rationalization. It is suggested that many of the same 
personality factors involved in the etiology of cancer 
may influence or be influenced by the development of 
the disease. The importance of the doctor-patient 
relationship and of the communication between the 
patient and his doctor and family is discussed with 
special reference to the patient's knowledge of the cancer 
diagnosis. (24 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

5517. Kalvach, Z.; Michalová, K. & Neuwirth, J. 
[Psychopathology of one case of the XYY syndrome: 
Casuistic report.] (Czec) Československá Psychiatrie, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 68(3) 162-165.—Presents the case 

.. history of a 50-yr-old male psychiatric clinic patient with 
an XYY syndrome (2 f-bodies, karyogram type 47/XYY) 
convicted for sexual offenses and ordered hospitalized 
for treatment. The psychiatric aspects of the case—-ina- 
dequate personality development, low IQ, sexual devia- 
tion, abuse of alcohol, etc—are analyzed and the 
probable connection between the XYY syndrome and 

_ the criminal behavior are discussed. (Russian & English 

. summaries) (28 ref.)— T. Fisher. 

d 5518. Kimura, Sachiko. [Formation of verbal behavior 
in severely handicapped cerebral palsied children.] 
(Зарп) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
44(2), 97-107.—Gave systematic training for the formu- 
lation of verbal behavior to 2 severely handicapped 
cerebral palsied Ss (Y. K. and T. N.) who could hardly 
control their limbs voluntarily or articulate speech 
sounds. Y. K., in addition to severe paralysis in his 
speech apparatus, had a hearing loss in high frequency 
bands; therefore, letters were selected as the medium for 
both receptive and expressive system. In Т. N., vocal 
Sounds were used as the receptive medium and configu- 
rational patterns consisting of 7 dots as the expressive 
medium. To use these signs as media, essential learning 
processes necessary for the differentiation of the recep- 
tive system and for the formation of the expressive 
system by voluntary movement was explored. Steps 
taken to facilitate the correspondence of the sign system 
to phenomenal objects or behavior are described. 
—English abstract. 

5519. Lee, R. G. & Blair, D. G. (Toronto Western 
Hosp., Div. of Neurology, Ontario, Canada) Evolution of 
EEG and visual evoked response changes in Jakob-Cre- 
utzfeldt disease. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neu- 
rophysiology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 35(2), 133-142.— Studied 
serial EEG changes in 3 patients with histologically 
confirmed Jakob-Creutzfeldt disease. Periodic sharp 
waves were not necessarily limited to the late stages of 
the disease. They were found in the initial recording in 
all 3 cases and helped establish the correct diagnosis at 
an early stage. The sharp waves were asymmetrical or 
localized early in the disease but eventually became 
diffuse and bisynchronous. As the disease progressed 
there was gradual slowing and flattening of background 
activity and lengthening of the interval between periodic 
complexes. Serial visual evoked responses were investiga- 

ted in 1 S who showed an exaggerated response to visual 

stimuli. Initially the responses were markedly enlarged. 

As the disease progressed there was an increase in 
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latency and decrease in amplitude of early components 
and a reversal of polarity in the late part of the response, 
Possible mechanisms responsible for the generation of 
periodic discharges and abnormal visual evoked respon- 
ses are discussed. It is suggested that many of these 
changes might reflect a loss of normal inhibitory 
influences on the cortex. (French summary) (32 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

5520. Levy, Norman B. & Clark, Julian J. (State U. 
New York, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) 
Headaches in an angry diabetic patient. International. 
Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 
323-331.— Presents the case of a diabetic patient with a 
focus upon childhood problems in dealing with separa- 
tion and aggression. Suggestions are offered for patient 
management.—Journal abstract. 

5521. Luria, A. R. (U. Moscow, USSR) The frontal 
lobes and the regulation of behavior. In K. H. Pribram 
& A. R. Luria (Eds.), Psychophysiology of the frontal lobes. 
New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 332 p. 
$19.95.—Reports results of investigations of the function 
of the frontal lobes in activation processes, verbally 
programed behavior, and problem solving in cases of 
neurological damage and dysfunction. It is suggested 
that frontal lobes control the active state of the cortex 
and affect the execution of intentions that determine the 
direction of human behavior. (38 ref.) 

5522. Macrae, J. H. & Brigden, D. N. (Common- 
wealth Acoustic Lab. Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia) Auditory threshold impairment and everyday 
speech reception. Audiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1204), 
272-290.—Investigated the effect of auditory threshold 
impairment on the reception, in quiet and in noise, of 
lists of sentences designed to represent everyday speech 
in 309 male war veterans, the majority of whom me 
sensorineural hearing loss. The articulation index pom 
to be a better predictor of sentence reception than Hd 7 
frequency average hearing level. Results indicate t A 
everyday speech reception by listeners with Шр 
hearing is very largely determined by degree of thresho Я 
impairment and not by impairment of maximum e 
discrimination, and that threshold impairment at a 
quencies above 2,000 Hz has an adverse effect on speec! 
reception in some noisy situations. (French summary 
—Journal abstract. E the 

5523. Martinez Mata, J. [Working situation for i 
epileptic.] (Span) Neurologia-Neurocirugia-Psigqua t 
1972, Vol. 13(2-3), 73-76.—Discusses the difi a 
factors which handicap the epileptic as 4 iis. 
Emphasis is placed on the reduced number of dangel ded 
activities with which the epileptic worker e ced 
successfully. It is noted that the epileptic worker "i en 
tolerate well frequent changes in working Ron alids 
While about 2.2% of the individuals certified as E 
in Mexico are epileptics, it is estimated that 50% 0! wat 
could be rehabilitated through education !n ak for 
roles. The need for more comprehensive treatme 
the epileptic is discussed.—Eng/ish summary. 

5324. Martinez Villar, Carlos. [Social aspects of th 
epileptic.] (Span) Neurologia-Neurocirugia-P: RU eci 
1972, Vol. 13(2-3), 91-95.—Considers the soci? a s 
(e.g., rejection in school or at work) which can сова i 
to the deterioration of the epileptic patient. The 
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extend medical care beyond the control of seizures to the 
education of relatives, teachers, and employers is 
discussed. 

5525. Monbeck, Michael E. (American Foundation 
for the Blind, New York, N.Y.) The meaning of 
blindness: Attitudes toward blindness and blind people. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana U. Press, 1973. 214 p. $6.95. 

5526. Moore, Gordon L.; McBurney, P. Louis & 
Service, F. John. (Mayo Clinic, Section of Adult 
Psychiatry, Rochester, Minn.) Self-induced hypoglycem- 
ia: A review of psychiatric aspects and report of three 
cases. International Journal of Psychiatry їп Medicine, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 301-311.—A review of the publish- 
ed reports and newly presented cases of self-induced 
hypoglycemia reveals characteristics present with suffi- 
cient consistency for proposal of a psychiatric syndrome. 
In hypoglycemia, factitial causation is suggested by the 
combination of female sex, single status, medical 
knowledge derived from experience as a diabetic or from 
vocational or family contacts, and features of the 
hysterical personality. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5527. Moores, Donald F.; Weiss, Karen L. & Goodwin, 
Marilyn W. (U. Minnesota) Receptive abilities of deaf 
children across five modes of communication. Excep- 
tional Children, 1973(Sep), Vol. 40(1), 22-28.—Assessed 
74 4-6 yr olds from 7 preschool programs for the deaf on 
à measure of receptive communication. Ss were tested 
across 5 modes of communication: (a) sound alone, (b) 
sound and speechreading, (c) sound, speechreading, and 
fingerspelling, (d) sound, speechreading, and signs, and 
(е) printed words. 4 levels of difficulty were assessed for 
each mode: (a) number concepts, (b) adjective-noun 
phrases, (c) noun-conjunction phrases, and (d) noun- 
verb-prepositional phrase constructions. Results suggest 
that the most efficient means of receptive communica- 
tion were simultaneous use of sound, speechreading, and 
Signs. Ss using this system received information as 
efficiently as other deaf Ss when manual components 
Were removed.—Journal abstract, 

5528. Murray, Robin М. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
еш The origins of analgesic nephropathy. British 
ournal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 123(572), 99—106. 

enl failure has been identified in various countries 
h àn outcome of prolonged ingestion of aspirin and 

сец compounds. 51 such patients were found in 
п Scotland with mean age 52, predominantly 
20 men. The average amount taken was 6 doses daily for 
B Compared to controls, patients showed more 
ps ae history of analgesic abuse, alcoholism and 
c hee disorder. Evidence of neurosis and previous 
A ee Pes was common, as was prone to 
Т drugs, dail i а oking. 

SER L сше g ly purgatives, and heavy smoking 
ош Noble, W. G. (U. New England, Armidale, New 
ing abih ales, Australia) Pure-tone acuity, speech-hear- 
the lite ity and deafness in acoustic trauma: A review of 
Sp erature. Audiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 12(4), 291-315. 
пез evidence that pure-tone and speech-reception 
Чуд. ds are related in individuals with sensorineural 
eo ег but not in those with a cochlear disturbance 
vin acoustic trauma). A similar distinction was found 

T tonal acuity and speech discrimination ability. 

ench summary) (70 ref.) 
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5530. Noetzel, Н. (U. Freiburg, Pathological Inst., W. 
Germany) [Symmetrical hemorrhagic infarction of the 
thalamus and disturbance of microcirculation.] (Germ) 
Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 
217(1), 71-78.—Describes 3 cases of symmetrical hemor- 
rhagic infarction of the thalamus without concommitant 
thrombosis of the sinuses. In capillaries and venoles | 
fibrin thrombi were observed, which were thought to be. 
due to microcirculatory disturbances such as those seen 
in shock. Clinical symptoms of shock were also observed. 
Involvement of the brain is a scarcely mentioned 
incidence in shock caused by disturbances in microcircu- 
lation.—English abstract. 

5531. Oliver, James N. (U. Birmingham, School of 
Education, England) Physical activity and the psycholo- 
gical development of the handicapped. In J. E. Kane 
(Ed.), Psychological aspects of physical education and sport. 
London, England: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972. x, 237 


р. 

5532. Raboch, Jan & Stárka, L. (Charles U., Sexologi- 
cal Inst, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Reported coital 
activity of men and levels of plasma testosterone. 
Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1973(Dec), Vol. 2(4) 
309-315.—Determined the frequency of reported sexual 
contacts and levels of plasma testosterone in 4 groups of 
25-40 yr old males: 67 normospermic Ss, 55 Ss with a 
varicocele, 91 with a noneunuchoid variant of Klinefel- 
ter's syndrome, and 41 with chromatin-positive eunu- 
choidism. All Ss were evaluated as part of a sterility 
work-up. Although average values of circulating testos- 
terone were significantly higher in controls than in the 3 
groups with a pathological somatosexual condition, 
differences in reported coital activity were not signifi- 
cant. Results indicate that under favorable conditions of 
social environment, an adequate coital activity can take 
place even in males with “eunuchoid” testosterone values 
around 3 ng/ml of plasma. The decisive factor seems to 
be the adequate responsivity of peripheral tissues to the 
effect of testosterone.—Journal abstract. 

5533. Rahe, Richard H., et al. (U.S. Navy Medical 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) 
Subjects’ recent life changes and coronary heart 
disease in Finland. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1222-1226.—Gathered data on 
recent life changes for 279 survivors of myocardial 
infarction and 226 victims of sudden coronary death. Ss 
in both groups experienced a significant increase in 
recent life changes during the 6 mo prior to infarction or 
death compared with the same 6-mo period a year 
earlier. Ss were compared according to whether they had 
shown marked, moderate, or no increase in recent life 
changes. The usefulness is pointed out of including data 
on precipitating factors in prospective studies of coronar- 
y heart disease along with data on such physical risk 
factors as serum cholesterol levels and systolic blood 
pressure.—Journal abstract. Б 

5534. Sandowska, Т.; Drath, A.; Marjanska, M. & 
Gradzikiewicz, M. (Capital Outpatient Mental Health 
Clinic for Children & Adolescents, Warsaw, Poland) 
[Follow-up studies of children with diagnoses of 
oligophrenia.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
6(2), 183-190.— Conducted follow-up studies of 100 
children diagnosed as oligophrenic 4 yrs earlier. The 
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group of severely mentally handicapped children de- 

creased by 6.3% to the advantage of the group with slight 

oligophrenia. Only 29% of the Ss had been systematically 
treated during the 4-yr period; of those that had been 
treated, the number of improvements was greater than in 
the untreated group. The number of Ss without neurolo- 
gic changes increased. Most Ss had been placed in 

ial schools or institutions. Results indicate that such 

children should be referred for treatment as soon as a 

diagnosis is made, since systematic management is likely 

to produce improvement and reduce further deteriora- 
tion. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

5535. Schulz, Richard & Aderman, David. (Duke U.) 
Effect of residential change on the temporal distance to 
death of terminal cancer patients. Omega: Journal of 

- Death & Dying, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(2), 157-162.—Exami- 
ned 257 records of decreased patients at a terminal-care 
_ cancer institute to discover whether temporal distance to 
_ death varied as a function of the disparity between the 
patients’ preadmission living arrangement and the 
institutional life style. The major finding was that those 
patients who came to the institute from other hospitals 
survived nearly 1 mo longer than the patients who came 
from a dissimilar home environment. It is argued that the 
detrimental effects of severe residential change are 
mediated by feelings of helplessness.—Journal abstract. 

5536. Schwartz, Melvin L. & Pierron, Margaret. 

(Wayne State U., Medical School) Suicide and fatal 
accidents in multiple sclerosis. Omega: Journal of Death 
& Dying, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 291-293.—Analyzed 408 
death certificates listing multiple sclerosis (MS) as the 
cause of death to determine the coexistence of suicide 
and fatal accidents. It was found that 4 suicides had 
occurred, all in females aged 30-49. 4 of an additional 6 
deaths were related to heat, smoke, burns, or fire. 
Hypothetical correlations between neurological symp- 
toms in MS and life-threatening behaviors were drawn as 
a predictive measure of suicidal behavior in other 
neurologic diseases.—Journal abstract. 

; 5537. Shapiro, Arthur K., et al. (New York Нозр.— 
Cornell Medical Center, N.Y.) Tourette's syndrome: 
Summary of data on 34 patients. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, 1973(Sep), Vol. 35(5), 419-435.—Reviews the 
demography, birth, developmental, and family histories 
of 34 patients with Gilles de la Tourette’s syndrome. The 
development and characteristics of the symptomatology 
were described. Psychopathological theories suggested in 
the literature as etiologically related to Tourette’s 
syndrome were not confirmed. Evidence was presented 
in support of the hypothesis that the etiology of 
Tourette’s syndrome is an organic impairment of the 
CNS. The difficulties in diagnosis are reviewed and a 
description of the syndrome is provided. The treatment 
history with haloperidol of 21 patients is outlined. Early 
diagnosis of Tourette’s syndrome is considered impor- 
tant now that an effective treatment is available. (43 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5538. Simernitskaya, E. G. (U. Moscow, USSR) 
Application of the method of evoked potentials to the 
analysis of activation processes in patients with lesions 
of the frontal lobes. In K. H. Pribram & A. R. Luria 
(Eds.), Psychophysiology of the frontal lobes. New York, 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 332 p. $19.95.—Investi- 
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gates the correlation of evoked potentials (EP) with 
specific features of S's activity organized with a verbal 
system. Studies of the effects of verbal instructions on 
EPs in normal Ss and those with frontal lesions show 
that the relationship of various formations in the frontal 
lobes to activation states differs in each case. (18 ref.) 

5539. Turnure, James E.; Larsen, Sharon N. & 
Thurlow, Martha L. (U. Minnesota) Effects of brain- 
injury and other subject characteristics on paired- 
associate performance under paragraph elaboration. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
78(1), 70-76.—Investigated the effects of paragraph 
elaboration on paired-associate learning and reversal in 
137 educable mentally retarded children classified as 
either brain-injured or non-brain-injured. Analyses of 
the relationship between performance on a 6-pair list and 
brain-injury classification were significant for acquisition 
only. Results suggest that the presence or absence of 
brain-injury may have implications for the choice of 
response measures in studies of language and learning, 
Results are also related to current questions regarding 
the interpretation and implications of A. R. Luria's 
theory of mental retardation. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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5540. Adams, Martin R. & Hotchkiss, John. (Purdue 
U.) Some reactions and responses of stutterers to а 
miniaturized metronome and metronome-conditioning 
therapy: Three case reports. Behavior Therapy, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 565-569.— Reports 3 cases of adult 
male stutterers. One S adapted successfully to wearing 
the metronome; a 2nd S showed an inability to attend to 
the pacer’s beat and, as a result, could not produce 
fluent, paced speech, the 3rd S was willing to pace his 
speech in public, but would not wear the pacer. 

5541. Albert, Martin L.; Sparks, Robert W. & Helm, 
Nancy A. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Melodic intonation therapy for aphasia. ane 
of Neurology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 130-131.—Descrr i 
a new technique for language rehabilitation, те, с 
intonation therapy (MIT), which involves imbeó ne 
short phrases and sentences in a simple, nonlinguistict у 
loaded melody pattern. Ist the therapist and patien " 
the sentence in unison, then repeat the senten S 
normal speech prosody, and gradually the m Sich 
aspect of the program fades out as соо 
questions are introduced. 3 adult severely aphasic S d d 
65, and 67 yrs old) having fair to good ee 
comprehension but remarkedly restricted output, $ tients 
significant improvement following MIT, while 2 ра ol 
with severe language comprehension defect IT may 
benefit from brief exposure to the therapy. М. t right 
facilitate use of language by the nondom n ii di 
hemisphere, which may have been suppresse 2 net 
dominant left hemisphere. Perhaps the right wA a E 
has language areas that are not fully utilize sphere 
normal conditions. In childhood, the right hemi! je à 
may learn language along with the left so d right 
aphasia is not so much a matter of relearning by t! e ously 
hemisphere as assuming language functions рге е 
controlled by the dominant left hemisphere. 500 
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MIT should be viewed with caution until further 
controlled investigations are performed.—E. Gavin. 

5542. Ames, Louise B. & Gillespie, Clyde. (Gesell Inst. 
of Child Development, New Haven, Conn.) Significance 
of Rorschach response modified by responses to other 
projective tests. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 316-327.— Offers suggestions for 
distinguishing instances in which a disturbed Rorschach 
Test may indicate a need for psychotherapy from those 
in which psychotherapy is not indicated. 2 contrasting 
cases of ап 8¥%-yr-old boy and a 9-yr-old boy are 
presented and interpretive comments are made. It is 
noted that differences between the 2 cases lay not so 
much in the quality of the Rorschach, per se, as in the 
quality of supporting and supplementary test results 
(eg, the Kinetic Family Drawing, the Lowenfeld 
Mosaic, the level and balance of verbal and performance 
IQ scores, and the nature of visual and perceptual 
problems).—Journal abstract. 

5543. Burvill, P. W.; McCall, M. G.; Stenhouse, N. S. 
& Reid, T. A. (U. Western Australia, Sir Charles 
Gairdner Hosp., Nedlands) Deaths from suicide, motor 
vehicle accidents and all forms of violent death among 
migrants in Australia, 1962-66. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(1), 28-50.—An examination 
of census data on causes of death in Australia from 
1962-1966 indicates that age- and sex-specific death 
rates from suicide, motor-vehicle accidents, and violence 
жеге higher for migrant than for native-born groups. 
Migrants from the Scandinavian countries, Hungary, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and Poland had 
Suicide rates up to 3 times that of the Australian rate, 
While those from the Netherlands, Italy, Malta, and 
pee had lower rates. For males, those countries which 

ad high suicide rates also had high rates for motor 
mee accidents and other forms of violent death, with 
| € reverse relationship resulting for those countries with 
ow rates. There was no such relationship for female 
national groups. (29 ref.)—Journal summary. 

s E Cassell, Wilfred A.; Fraser, Howard N. & 
e man, Anthony. (U. Minnesota) Psychiatric morbidi- 
Nd utilization of insured health services. Canadian 
AA pne Association Journal, 1972(Dec), Vol. 17(6), 
8 ра шч the relationship between 3 meas- 
TEE psychiatric morbidity and the utilization of 
а a health services. The criteria used to define 
i quic morbidity were as follows: (a) self-ratings on 
a ‘ie Medical Index of a randomly selected sample 
of a рор (b) medical care insurance diagnosis 
ih ychiatric illness by the community's physicians, and 
ie aah diagnosis by a psychiatrist. In all 
tae, „psychiatric morbidity was related to “high 
the ОЕ, of insured services, using dollar expense as 
a iteria. The significance of this is discussed. (French 

n) (25 ref.) —Journal summary. 
са №. [The influence of the physician's 

Es ality on his relationship with the patients.] 
Vol D Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Jan), 
physici (1), 75-78.—Discusses the importance of the 
Patients 5 personality and his way of relating to 
love ds Sociocultural aspects of the physician's attitude 

Id his patients are discussed, and it is concluded 
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that the concept of the impersonal, impartial physician 
outdated. (Russian summary) 

5546. Daniels, Robert S. (U. Cincinnati) Changin; 
human service delivery systems: Their influences on | 
psychiatric training. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1232-1236.—Notes that human 
service delivery systems that pertain to mental health 
and illness have incorporated many of the innovations in 
organization, delivery, and administration that appeared _ 
in the 1950s and 1960s. It is argued that these may evolve | 
into arrangements in which mental health delivery isch 
either separate (as in the community mental health 
center) or integrated in varying degrees with other health 
care systems and that the choice of arrangements will 
affect the training of psychiatrists. 

5547. Davison, Gerald C.; Tsujimoto, Richard N. &. 
Glaros, Alan G. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) | 
Attribution and the maintenance of behavior change in 
falling asleep. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 124-133.—Tested the hypothesis 
that behavior changes believed to be caused by an - 
external agent (e.g. like a drug) generalize less to the | 

sttreatment situation than changes believed to be the f 
result of one's own efforts. Undergraduate and graduate 
students (№ = 15) complaining of insomnia participa- _ 
ted in a controlled field experiment in which beneficial _ 
change was brought about in falling to sleep via a 
treatment package composed of 1,000 mg of chloral 
hydrate per night and self-produced relaxation and 
scheduling procedures. Following treatment, y, of the Ss 
were told that they had received an optimal dosage of the 
sleep aid, while the others were informed that the dosage 
they had received was too weak to have been responsible 
for any improvement. All Ss were instructed to disconti- 
nue the drug but to continue with the relaxation and 
scheduling procedures during the posttreatment week. 
As predicted, greater maintenance of therapeutic gain 
was achieved by those who could not attributé their 
changes to the drug. Several important issues regarding 
the clinical signficance of findings are discussed. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5548. Denton, George F. & Pettibone, John M. (Ohio 
Adult Parole Authority, Columbus) How to reduce 
needless incarceration. International Journal of Offender 
Therapy & Comparative Criminology, 1973, Vol. 17(2), 
138-147.—Research indicates that approximately 50% of 
convicted persons are incarcerated needlessly because of 
errors in administration and decision-making rather than 
problems of treatment-programing. Examples of admin- 
istrative reviews of commitment decisions are cited and 
recommendations for further correctional research and 
evaluation are made. (French, German, & Spanish 
summaries) 

5549. Doongaji, D. R., et al. (King Edward VII 
Memorial Hosp., Bombay, India) Unilateral versus 
bilateral ECT in schizophrenia. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul Vol. 123(572), 73-79.—48 right 
handed Ss were allocated to 3 electrode placements—bi- 
lateral, unilateral dominant, and unilateral nondomi- 
nant. While unilateral nondominant treatments produ- 
ced the least side effects, overall improvement at 
treatment and at 3-mo follow-up showed all procedures 


almost equally effective.—R. L. Sulzer. 
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5550. Drunkenmólle, Claus. [Critical investigations on 
training on some internal 


‘ent in broad categories of psychosomatic complaints. 
Only 7% of the patients completed all the exercises. 
. Spontancous remission was reported by about У of the 
tients though they had completed only a few of the 
exercises.—K. J. Hartman. 
— $551. Dustin, Richard & George, Rickey. (U. lowa) 
ction counseling for behavior change. New York, 
I + Intext Educational Publishers, 1973. xiv, 241 p. 
_ 5552. Gonseth, Е. [The of research 
exten to the human sciences.] (Fren) Psychologie 
Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(6), 1107-1116.—Discusses the 
odology of scientific research, including the Cartes- 
the referential, and the open methods, |t is 
aded that the most practical method of research for 
chiatry is the referential method since it extends to 
whole world of subjectivity, covers both the indivi- 
and collective society, and covers research into 
tic ору.—С. Kokkinis. 


Psychiatric Hosp., Prilly- 
transposition in bini: 
of scientific research.] 

Médicale, 1972, Vol, 4(6), 1121-1129. 
ncipal modes of scientific approach 
їс reflection оп the 

uences of 

and (b) the submis- 
' iatric 


problems, hypotheses, 
deductive and inductive thought in the 
understanding). The examination of a 
expenence s 
fundamental difference between natural 
man, a difference which favors 


a certain strategy in psychobiologic research, С. 


« Psychogen- 
„ Berlin, W. Germa On 

of emptum cure in ЧАГА shar Под 

йе und 


84-87.— Pres- 

mo after intake on 23 of 81 
during 1970 and 1971 who had 
st and 2nd interview. Of 
data, 15 children had main- 
had ; по one showed 


und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(2), 

149 156. Administered unilateral ECS to 128 
patients. A modified application of the trodes 
ted the postshock syndrome. Results with the 
i-ECS therapy treatments were identical to those 
obtained with conventional ECS therapy; however, 


impairment of memory, postparoxysmal confusion, 
psychomotor changes were absent. (3 p. ref, 
abstract. 

5556. Kümpel, Q. (Psychiatric Hosp., 
choslovakia) [Gerontopsychiatric depart 
psychiatric institutes: Psychiatric hospital in 0 
(Czec) Ceskoslovenskà Psychiatrie, 1972(Jun), Vol. 6 
173-176.—Discusses the development of geronto 
chiatry and gerontopsychiatric treatment facili 
abroad and in Czechoslovakia. Statistical data 0 
gerontopsychiatric clinics and departments in B 
and Moravia in the year 1970 and their organization 
presented. (Russian & English summaries) (17 ref.) 
Fisher. 

5557. Leviton, Dan. (U. Maryland) The sig 
of sexuality as a deterrent to suicide among the 
Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
163-174.—Hypothesized that dysfunctioning or deci 
in sexuality among the aged might be related 0 
increased suicide. M. Farber's 1968 theory of suicide 
used as a theoretical basis for discussion of problems 
the aged. Recommendations include (a) communicating 
to the aged person that he is an attractive human b 
able to generate affectional relationships in others; ( 
therapeutic uses of play, recreation, and sport as 
method of improving physical fitness, social interact 
and body image; (c) encouragement of all be 
human relationships among the aged, between 1 
and other gop and between the aged and pets; (@ 
testing of the hypothesis; (e) recognition by ho 
staff, administrators, and medical and ei: schoo 
the therapeutic aspects of a healthy and functio 
sexuality; and (f) consideration of the status of 
functioning as part of any medical analysis, Sem 
therapy, when appropriate and desirable, should be 
of the total therapeutic approach. (28 ref.) 
abstract. 

5558. Miller, Warren B. ича U. 
School) Psychiatric consultation: Il. 

issues of formulation. International Journal 
Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Sum), Vol. 40), 25152 
—Presents principles governing the selection and o 
zation of data during the process of psychiatric со 
tion from an analysis based on a general systems me 
These principles are based upon conceptual dec 
implicitly made by the consultant during his € 
investigation. 3 case examples are bom нис 
the application of this approach. А ditional cases 
on pragmatic issues, ¢.g., form of clinical pre 
and duration of the m.—Journal abstract. 

5559. Neer, L.; Foster, As 
John G. & Reynolds, Donald A. (Center for 
Problems, San Francisco, Calif.) e 
the diagnosis of mental retardation. Exc 
ren, 1973($ер), Vol. 40(1), 38-39.— Studied the 
of mental retardation made by 31 ps 
guidance center rt Low soc 
clients were significantly more likely t0 be 
mentally retarded than cither high or 


va, Q 
in 


the midline leads), spikes, polyspikes, and bilateral 


ET method of consultation in future cases, —M. 


(Сї, 197WSep) Vol. 37(5), 495-517.—Streses. the 


^. Medical Center) The diagnostic process in 


evaluations. Bulletin of the Mi Clinic, 
WINSep), Vol. 37(5), 451 dM. боро develops 


Фе following thesis on the nature of diagnosis. In 
Фон of mental disorders through the medium of à 
Тетова! relationship, (һе bre, pers elicits - 

à range of psychological functioning which 
* relevant гэс some theoretical grounds for 
е ng the disorder. Therefore, he сап make а 
fel recommendation which can serve as a basis for 
with the disorder. (27 ref.) —J. Z Elias. (о 
f Ivan W. & Ulett, George А. (U. 
тавон. Medical School, Inst. of Psychiatry, St. Louis) 
Present status of automation in a state psychiatric 
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Vi 


circulatory insufficiency: IV. Activation with system. Psychiatric Annals, 1972(Dec), Vol. 2(12), 
and the file and — 


scopolamine.) (Romn) Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochi- —Describes briefly the hardware used 
1973Jan), Vol. 18(1), 11-23.—Investigated the retrieval 

ы elfects of scopolamine on EEG tracings in 30 facilities of the Missouri 
is with ischemic cerebral vascular diseases, In Ss Only їп i 

With chronic cerebral circulatory insufficiency (neurasth- patients is 
сак onset and pseudomedullary syndrome) EEG ano- use are described. Computer output included E 
malies before activation were absent or barely outlined, and ratings; program evaluations, both as to cost and | 
wnally consisting of bursts of slow waves (especially on effectiveness; and probability statements y 


from team discussion; and increased understanding of mm in 
es in а comparatively short time period. In follow-up behavior 
ntact, consultees expressed positive reactions in terms blank 
of consultee-patient relations, as well as the desire (0 was 


regressive 

$562. Schlesinger, Herbert J, (U. Colorado, Medical chlorpromazine 
School) Interaction of dynamic and reality factors in the within 
testing interview. Bullerin of the Menninger Км, 


| 


| 


»nal factors involved in diagnostic , The treatment 
tester is not mere « denchad О tat seeds Ye 09 0M the 
"ay Бр in ап optimal working relationship. —_ 

556), Shevrin, Howard & Shectman, Frederick. (U. 
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0-97, 


synchronic symmetrical slow waves on a sharp slope. In mately as accurate as those of clinicians, The im 
(mes of acute cerebral circulatory insufficiency (the of the automated system include cost, resistance t0 — 
complete, progressive ischemic type or the intermittent, change by some difficulties not 
transitory ischemic type of attacks), scopolamine activa- yet overcome, recrul and the integra — 
tions revealed Госа anomalies in carotid failure боп of outcome data other information. Recom« - 
and synchronous bilateral (symmetrical or asymmetrical) mendations are made ты methods and precau- 
amomalies in vertebrobasillary failure, In many cases tions in establishing automated. systems. (26 [s 
alterations of the epileptic type were detected. It is 
concluded that scopolamine is a good activator of 5565. Sokolowska, health 
anomalies. (French & Russian summaries) (28 institutions.) Studia Socjologiczne, 1972, 

Tl ) — English summary. Vol. 4(47), 135-162.—Examines the functions of health _ 

$561. Portnol, Tikvah S. et al. (Beth Israel Hosp. services from the of social psychology, | 
Boston, Mass.) Consultation by participation in Current roles of physicians are and suggestions — 

. Social Casework, 1973(Jul), Vol. 54(7), made to change them so that service to patients can һе | 

412-417.—Describes а new mental health consultation — i ] 
method in child psychiatry clinics. The operation of this 5566. Stein, Jack I. Phencyclidine induced psychosis: 
team clinic approach is cited and evaluated for its The need to avoid sensory influx. Military 
Mectiveness, The benefits of the approach include direct Medicine, 197XSep). 3809), 90-01- Duan Ё 
Хаа and the opportunity for immediate communica- the ingested tablets 
tion among the consultant, consultee, and patient; a of He ves oni бу 
comprehensive child evaluation with the consulte the pressure Neuro? 
Participating in the final group interview and treatment constricted носна 

& а strengthening of the relationship between logical aa to pin р у. 
tonsultee and family due to a shared learning experience depressed tendon reflexes, Дени 
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: 


had to be restrained. 
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endogenous depression or when unipolar and bipolar 
cases of manic-depressive disorder were compared. 
Results of psychological tests indicate that undesirable 
side effects with regard to memory functions were much 
more apparent in bilateral treatment. It is concluded that 
unilateral treatment should be the method of choice 
when ECS therapy is required for endogenous depres- 
sion. (36 ref.)—A. Olson. 

5568. Tamm, Johanna. (U. Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) [Psychosomatics and the mind-body rela- 
tionship.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 16(1), 
46-54.— Considers the philosophical history of mind-bo- 
dy dualism and the influence of this dualism on modern 

tic medicine and psychophysiology. The 
complementariness of the mind-body and dynamic 
interpretations of human life is discussed. (French 


summary) 

5569. Tharp, Roland G. & Meadow, Arnold. (U. 
Hawaii) Differential change in folk disease concepts. 
Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 7(1-2), 
55-63.—Tested the hypothesis that in the Mexican- 
American vs Anglo-American contact situation folk- 
medicine beliefs do not change as an aggregate but that 
individual components of these beliefs will undergo 
modification according to the degree to which they mesh 
with the etiological assumptions of the superordinate 
culture. 250 randomly selected Mexican-American fami- 
lies in Tucson, Arizona, were interviewed. Results 
indicate that explanations of diseases which were 

by naturalistic etiological concepts were less 
resistant to extinction than those expressed in terms of 
‘emotional origin. The latter in turn were more persistent 
than diseases explained by magical etiological concep- 
tions. (Spanish abstract)—Journal abstract. 

5570. Vencovsky, E. (Charles U., Psychiatric Clinic, 
Plzeň, Czechoslovakia) [Some remarks about suicide 
prophylaxis in endogenous depressions.] (Czec) Ceskos- 
lovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Jun), Vol. 68(3), 129-133. 
— Contends that since the etiopathogenesis of endoge- 
nous depressions is not yet understood sufficiently to 
help prevent their origin, psychiatry should concentrate 
on the prevention of the incidence of their individual 
phases, particularly the most tragic one, suicide. The 

_ advantages and adverse effects of various treatment 
methods are reviewed briefly. It is suggested that suicidal 
intentions and suicide attempts may be successfully 
averted by discussing them openly and rationally with 

_ the patients and by explaining them as symptoms of 
.. mental disorders. Such frank discussions have a salutary 
| psychotherapeutic and prophylactic effect, a bipolar 
result in decreasing affective and suicidal tendencies, 
particularly in anxious and hypochondriacal forms of 
depressions. (Russian & English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

5571. Walker, Wendy L. & Rippingale, Christopher. 
(Royal Prince Alfred Hosp., U. Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia) The users of hypnotically produced 
emotional responses in therapy. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 

27-31.—Outlines a specialized use of hypnosis as a 
complement to counseling or interpretive psychotherapy 
in suitable cases. The techniques capitalize on the ease of 
manipulating emotions and on the vividness of fantasy 
experience in hypnosis, to allow patients to learn more 
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adaptive patterns of affective response and to rehearse 
more adequate repertoires of social behavior. Implica- 
tions of this work with a sample of 37 nonpsychotic 
patients are discussed. 2 cases are described.—Journal 
abstract. 

5572. Welner, Amos; Liss, Jay L. & Robins, Eli. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Undiagnosed psychi- 
atric patients: Ill. The undiagnosable patient. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 123(572), 91-98, 
—Reports that re-evaluation of records and personal 
follow-up resulted in a definite psychiatric diagnosis on 
most patients of a private psychiatric hospital that had 
been discharged with the label undiagnosed, but that 
about one ae of the original group remained 
undiagnosable over a period of years. The smaller 
subgroup of this quarter was found on follow-up to be 
sick with an abundance and wide spectrum of symptoms, 
while the majority were well having suffered a single 
acute episode, were sick with a medical disorder or a 
single chronic symptom, or showed symptoms or signs 
too few to meet the criteria for a psychiatric disorder 
other than borderline schizoaffective illness—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

5573. Whitely, Stuart; Briggs, Dennie & Turner, 
Merfyn. Dealing with deviants: The treatment of 
antisocial behavior. New York, N.Y.: Schocken, 1973. 
248 p. $8.50. 

5574. Zola, Irving K. (Brandeis U.) Pathways to the 
doctor: From person to patient. Social Science & 
Medicine, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(9), 677-689.—Discusses the 
not-so-obvious question of why a person seeks medical 
attention (ie, what constitutes illness). Assumptions 
made by the medical profession about patients are 
questioned (e.g., a rational individual, after an appro: 
priate amount of caution, will seek aid). Results of 
interviews with over 200 18-50 yr old Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant Irish and Italian Catholic outpatients at | 
large metropolitan hospital are presented. 5 patterns 0 
nonphysiological factors in the decision to see à doctor 
were observed (e.g., perceived interference with social E. 
personal relations or physical activity). Patterns RE 
to each ethnic group were also observed. Implications n 
treatment and the importance of understanding * 
patient's perception of his problem are discussed. 
ref.)—L. Gorsey. 


Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Processes 


5575. Aleszko, Zofia. (Mental Health Outpaüem 
Clinic for Students, Warsaw, Poland) [The role x 
choreotherapy in the psychomotor rehabilitation / 
neurotic teenagers.] (Polh) Psychiatria Pols) 
1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 345-348. 

5516 ац Norman E. & Willson, Stanley. (U; 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) The effect of dies 5 
reality perspectives on psychotherapy. [ошл б 
Psychology & Theology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 163), 


н А herapist adopts ОЛ 
— Considers that the view that the t етери Sfert the 


ituation. BY 
оп (whic 
constitu- 
turalistic 


the issue of what constitutes reality wi 
decisions he makes in the therapeutic SIT 
contrasting the materialistic-naturalistic positi 
sees material entities and their derivative forces 
ting all that is) with the Christian-superna сез #8 
position (which sees self-existent nonmaterial for, 
being part of what is) on this reality dimension, it 
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that there are differences in the resulting conceptions of 
health and, consequently, what is advised to attain it. It 
is suggested that the matching of counselor and client 
reality perspectives may be a helpful criterion for 
enhancing therapeutic success. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5577. Anthony, E. James. (Washington U.) The state 
of the art and science in child psychiatry. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 299-305.—Re- 
views changes in child psychiatry over the past 20 yrs 
and concludes that, although minor shifts in attitude and 
orientation have occurred, the practice has been relative- 
ly unaffected apart from the use of different therapeutic 
procedures. The minimal amount of research emerging 
from this period is shown to have little impact on the 
development of a scientifically based body of knowledge. 
The service orientation of child psychiatry is discussed 
and the effectiveness of therapeutic skills is evaluated. A 
model of future development in the field is offered, 
although it is questioned whether this will close the gap 
between the science and the art of child psychiatry. It is 
Suggested, finally, that the art has flourished, while the 
science has stood still. (12 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5578. Appelbaum, Stephen A. (C. F. Menninger 
Memorial Hosp., Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) 
An application of general systems concepts to psy- 
choanalysis. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 46(2), 115-122.—Presents an analysis of 
psychoanalysis as a form of treatment using the general 
aid theory concepts developed by A. K. Rice in the 

s. 

5579. Barlow, David Н. & Hersen, Michel. (U. 
Mississippi, Medical Center) Single-case experimental 
designs: Uses in applied clinical research. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 319-325.—Dis- 
cusses the difficulty of evaluating treatments in psychia- 
tty and clinical psychology when large groups are 
со: A А 5 
compared. The use of the single-case experimental design 
is thought to be particularly appropriate for the study of 
Complex behavior disorders. Examples of different 
BE designs actually used in applied clinical 
ENS are presented and discussed. Practical problems 
ES during the course of research are considered and 
ea basic procedures are outlined. General questions 
ee variability, representativeness of findings, 
Se Clinical vs statistical significance are briefly exami- 

ed. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

n Belfort Leal de Barros, Maria H. & Fonseca 
et МГ Sidéria. (U. Federal de Pernambuco, Faculty 
ie EORR Recife, Brazil) [An experience of brief 
cn otherapeutic help with out-patients of low socio- 
36(1), Te level.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
у, -22.—Reports results of the psychotherapeutic 

1969 ШЕ Biven to 18 psychiatric outpatients during 
Дш l. Nearly all of the Ss were of low socioeco- 
ie and cultural levels. Responses were analyzed in 
nad whether the S had had less or more than 5 
Pai lews. The usefulness of each type of psychothera- 

aa Procedure is discussed.—English summary. 

Re u Beutler, Larry E. (Stephen Е. Austin State U.) 
asses herapy dyad: Yet another look at diagnostic 
1973 sment. Journal оў Personality ^ Assessment, 

(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 303-308.— Proposes the concept 
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of “dyadic assessment” to increase the effectiveness of 
psychotherapy by developing treatment according to 
empirically demonstrated variables. Current research 
and opinion suggests that usual assessment procedures 


provide only marginally useful information at best and : 
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often yield unreliable, invalid, and unwanted data. It is 


argued that a new approach should be treatment 
oriented. The model proposed emphasizes the evaluation 


of therapy dyads extrapolating from relevant social . 


persuasion theory. This approach avoids the mistake of - 


considering only patient variables in treatment. (49 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5582. Burke, Aggrey W. (Queen Elizabeth Hosp., 
Birmingham, England) The consequences of unplanned 


repatriation. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. _ 


123(572), 109-111.—Mental patients returned to the 


environment of their origin in Jamaica failed to provide . 


evidence that repatriation was sufficient therapy. 
5583. Fahrig, H. (Inst. for Psychogenic Diseases of the 


АОК, Berlin, W. Germany) [Different techniques in _ 


child therapy.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Apr), Vol. 22(3), 81-84.—Descri- 
bes 2 versions of brief therapy for children, “associative 
verbal therapy” and “technique starting with the symp- 
tom.” The usefulness of brief therapy with children is 
stressed.—H. A. Euler. 

5584. Garber, Norton. (Yale U., Child Study Center) 
Pediatric-child psychiatry collaboration in a health 
maintenance organization. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1227-1231.—Describes a 
collaborative program between the child psychiatry and 

diatric services of a prepaid group practice plan that 
includes weekly meetings between the psychiatrist and 
the pediatric staff, meetings involving other disciplines, 
and clinical evaluations of referred patients. The advan- 
tages of this kind of approach, especially its educational 
and preventive aspects, are described, and it is proposed 
as a possible model for interdisciplinary work that will 
help realize the goal of comprehensive health care. 
—Journal abstract. 

5585. Grof, Stanislav. (Maryland Psychiatric Re- 
search Center, Catonsville) Theoretical and empirical 
basis of transpersonal psychology and psychotherapy: 
Observations from LSD research. Journal of Transperso- 
nal Psychology, 1973, Vol. 5(1), 15-53.—Presents a 
detailed description of 4 levels of LSD experience: 
abstract and aesthetic, psychodynamic, perinatal, and 
transpersonal. Abstract and aesthetic experiences occur 
at the beginning of the LSD experience and are the most 
superficial. Transition is made to the psychodynamic 
level where experiences can be understood in terms of 
basic Freudian concepts, e.g. infant sexuality, Oedipus 
and Electra conflict, and castration anxiety. More 
complete understanding requires introduction of a new 

rinciple, 
[СОЕХ) which represent specific constellations ОЁ 
memories of condensed experiences from different life 
periods. COEXs may be negative or positive, and their 


number, character, and intensity vary from individual to . 
individual. Examples are presented. Perinatal experin- — 
ces—termed Rankian—represent manifestations of the — 


cious and deal with issues of birth, life, life 


deep uncons 
А death, and rebirth. Such perinatal COEXs 


experiences, 


that of systems of condensed experience _ 
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Iso serve as organizing principles for other mental 
phenomena. Transpersonal experiences are generated in 
later sessions of “psycholytic therapy” and are quite 
common after the client has worked through the earlier 3 
stages, and might include ESP, out-of-body experiences, 
and identification with other objects. (29 ref.)—P. 
Slattery. 

5586. Hampel, Christian. (inst. for Psychogenic 
Disease of the AOK Health Insurance, Dept. for 
Children & Adolescents, W. Germany) [A contribution 
to the problem of family therapy.] (Germ) Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
21(7), 241-246.—Presents a case study on outpatient 
analytic therapy with a 13-yr-old boy with frequent 
headaches. 3 of the 4 family members showed neurotic 
symptoms. The root of the neurosis was found in the 
marriage constellation of the parents with the mother as 
central figure of the neurosis dynamics. The neurotic 
family dynamics were removed by utilizing the treated 
children as active assistant therapists. The study shows 
that, in the setting of traditional child therapy, circum- 
scribed family neuroses can be treated provided the 
dynamics of the neurosis are uncovered and explicitly 
incorporated into therapeutic strategy.—H. A. Euler. 

5587. Hartmann, Klaus. [Possibilities and limits of 

py with dissocial adolescents from a 
psychoanalytical viewpoint.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderp- 
-sychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(May), Vol. 22(4), 
-.125-131.—Suggests a special psychotherapy which re- 
quires little abstraction and cooperation on the part of 
the dissocial patient, but intensive emotional attention 
from the therapist and a force to induce behavioral 
changes from the therapeutic process. Therefore, the 
therapist should dispense largely with analytical proc- 
esses and with the expectation to obtain quick impro- 
vement. (29 ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

5588. Keen, Sam. ‘We do not have bodies, we are our 
bodies”: A conversation with Stanley Keleman about 
bioenergetics and the language of the body. Psychology 
Today, 1973(5ер), Vol. 7(4), 65-79.—Examines Kelem- 
an’s view of bioenergetics as an approach to therapy. 
This approach views the mind and the body as different 

_ manifestations of the same process. The goal of bioener- 
getic therapy is to “Be thyself.” Keleman believes that 
| science and politics will become oriented toward a more 
holistic understanding of human need.—E. J. Posavac. 
5589. Latner, Joel. (Lone Mountain Coll.) The Gestalt 


|. therapy book: A holistic guide to the theory, principles, 


and techniques of Gestalt therapy developed by Freder- 


_ ick S. Perls and others. New York, N.Y.: Julian Press, 


1973. 212 p. $6.95. 
_ 5590. Leitenberg, Harold. (U. Vermont) The use of 
single-case methodology in psychotherapy research. 
. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 
87-101.—Discusses a new psychotherapy research strate- 
gy, the experimental analysis of single cases, which is 
being increasingly employed in behavior modification 
studies. The major single-case experimental designs used 
in these studies include the reversal design, withdrawal 
design, multiple schedule design, and multiple baseline 
design. Examples of these designs are presented, and the 
advantages and disadvantages of each design are 
critically discussed. Possible merits and limitations of 
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applying controlled single-case methodology to the 
general area of psychotherapy research are also explored. 
It is concluded that in spite of limited purposes, single- 
case experimentation has proved to be a vital source of 
strength in the development and evaluation of behavior 
modification, and that it might be equally useful in the 
experimental study of other psychotherapy approaches. 
(26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5591. Mezquita, J. (Bermeo Psychiatric Hosp., Spain) 
Four years of industrial therapy at Mapperley Hospital: 
A survey. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(1), 1-14.—Studied the effects of an industrial therapy 
unit on 244 inpatients treated over the unit's Ist 4 yrs of 
operation. Factors of age, diagnosis, duration of illness, 
earnings, accomodations, and residual symptoms were 
analyzed. Results highlight several shortcomings of this 
type of unit, particularly the risk of institutionalization. 
Ways in which these shortcomings can be minimized are 
suggested.—Journal summary. 

5592. Minsel, Wolf-Riidiger. (Christian-Albrechts Us 
Psychological Inst., Kiel, W. Germany) [Client-centered 
psychotherapy with dissocial adolescents.] (Germ) 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1973(May), Vol. 22(4), 131-135.—Shows that at first 
sight client-centered psychotherapy does not seem well- 
suited for institutionalized dissocial adolescents. Yet a 
review of outcome studies indicates considerable success 
with this client population in terms of positive change in 
personality and attitudes, and internal and external 
adjustment. It is concluded that nondirective therapy 1s 
useful for part of the dissocial adolescent population, 
especially if the explicit processes of therapy are enriched 
by additional support in coping with daily problems. (42 
ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

5593. O'Neill, William & Demos, George. p. (U. 
Southern California) Phenomenology, behaviorism and 
psychotherapy. Journal of Family Counseling, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 1(2), 29-35.—Discusses the foundations of rational- 
istic phenomenology which theorizes that everything 
begins with subjective states and that only through 
subjectivity can ultimate reality be reached. Behaviorism, 
however, views “mind” as part of the material world anc 
believes that behavior determines what man 15. Similes 
ties and differences between these 2 philosophica 
positions are considered. It is suggested that the best w 
to change beliefs is by controlling the behavioral bases © 
cognition. (Spanish summary)—Journal summary. |. 

5594. Pruyser, Paul W. (Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kan.) The beleaguered individual: Ime a 
man in clinical practice. Bulletin of the Menninger Es | 
1973(Sep), Vol. 37(5), 433-450.— Presents а en d 
evaluation of modern therapies, €-g- the enom ү 
transactional, existential, humanistic, and beha! e 
modification. These therapies tend to зери à 
patient from full personhood by emphasizing eit] a a 
body or other segmented aspects of social d od 
strategies. Regret is expressed for the decline of ls 
tic work and the abandonment of Freud's fae Pall 
ism” model. An increasing loss of respect for the eu 
individual is regarded as intrinsic to these new Way 
dealing with psychiatric problems.—J. Z. Elias. 

5595. Reicher, J. W. [The treatment in а nts] 
institution for psychologically disturbed delinqu 
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(Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychia- 
trie, 1973(May), Vol. 22(4), 120-125.—Views psycho- 
aths as showing symptoms of adaptation disturbance 
due to an identification of the ego with the id. Therefore, 
the patient’s ego should be strengthened through special 
interactions with the personnel of the institution before 
intensive psychotherapy is indicated in these cases —H. 
A. Euler. 

5596. Rice, Susan S.; Brown, Larry T. & Caldwell, Н. 
Stephen. (Oklahoma State U.) Animals and psychothera- 
py: A survey. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 323-326.—Surveyed 190 Fellows 
and Members of the Division of Psychotherapy of the 
American Psychological Association to determine the 
extent to which animals are used in conjunction with 
psychotherapeutic practice in the U.S. 21% reported 
some use of animals. A classification scheme is presented 
showing the types and frequency of use reported. 

5597. Rin, Hsien; Schooler, Carmi & Caudill, William 
A. (National Taiwan U. Hosp. Taipei, Republic of 
China) Culture, social structure and psychopathology in 
Taiwan and Japan. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 157(4), 296-312.—Reports 3 major 
findings of an analysis of the symptomatology of 866 
Japanese and 890 Taiwan Chinese mental patients. 
Factor analysis of the symptom patterns showed both 
cross-culturally applicable and culturally specific symp- 
toms factors. While the Japanese were likely to have 
disorders in arousal levels, to turn against themselves, 
and to see the source of their problems as being within 
themselves, the Taiwanese were much more likely to 
direct their symptoms outward, to turn against others, 
and to perceive the outside world unrealistically. Women 
n each culture were more likely than men to show more 
ace symptomatology and to have a higher incidence of 

at ee symptom patterns.—Journal abstract. 
Tub h Salzman, Leon. (Bronx State Hosp, N.Y.) 
ER onesty, and the therapeutic process. American 
PERSA of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 
oe 82.—Reaffirms the importance of absolute 
e esty by both therapist and patient but cautions that 
Woes ability to be honest may be limited by 
Ur d defenses. It is stressed that the therapist must 
idi ТШ їп sharing his honest appraisals with the 
ЕДА Truth" is distinguished from honesty, and its 
р E in therapy is evaluated. 
ап у. Shapiro, D. A. (U. Sheffield England) Naive 
ddl judgments of therapeutic conditions. British 
120) d Social & Clinical Psychology, 1913(Sep). Vol. 
mu -294..— Conducted 3 studies in which a total of 
ances British undergraduate judges ranked sets of 
the пра of recorded psychotherapy, representative of 
АПА ре үс of accurate empathy, nonpossessive warmth 
ў eu К пеле scales, developed in the U.S. to measure 
e ic conditions. Rankings of accurate empathy 
ТА ples for the therapist’s understanding agreed with 
i b erion scale fairly consistently. Rankings of 
КУО ОЕ warmth examples for the therapist's 
Concord were unreliable, but showed slight evidence of 
Ser ance with the criterion. Rankings of genuineness 
a mud for honesty and genuineness showed some 
Eid of reliable divergence from the criterion scale. 

evidence was obtained that sets of examples 
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сһозеп to illustrate the ranges of the 3 therapeutic. 
condition scales are not interchangeable, as far as 
judgments of understanding are concerned. However, D 
rankings of the nonpossessive warmth and genuineness Ы 
examples for understanding attained a significant degree — 
of reliability, suggesting that the examples chosen to 5 
illustrate differing levels of these 2 scales may also differ £ 
in empathy. Together with the results of a preliminary 
study, these findings encourage the use of the accurate 
empathy scale in British research. They do not, however, 
give comparable support to the other 2 scales—Journal _ 
abstract. : 
5600. Siassi, ай} & Thomas, Mivart. (Rutgers _ 
Medical School, Inst. of Mental Health Sciences, _ 
Piscataway, N.J.) Physicians and the new sexual 
freedom. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 130(11), 1256-1257.— Discusses the question of 
whether psychiatrists should have sexual relations with 
their patients. The relationship between a physician and 
a patient is compared with that between a parent anda | 
child, and it is concluded that sexual involvement with a 
patient impairs the empathy and objectivity that аге — 
necessary for therapeutic effect. | 
5601. Stoller, Robert J., et al. (U. Southern California, - 
Medical School) A symposium: Should homosexuality _ 
be in the APA nomenclature? American Journal of - 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1207-1216.— Pres- 
ents abstracts of 7 papers presented at the 1973 meeting 
of the American Psychiatric Association (APA). Topics 
include: criteria for psychiatric diagnosis, homosexuality 
and cultural value systems, homosexuality as an adaptive 
consequence of disorder in psychosexual development, à 
report by a member of the Gay Liberation movement, ү 
findings from 15 yrs of clinical research on homosexuali- 
ty, the question of whether to include heterosexuality in 
the APA nomenclature, and homosexuality as an 
irregular form of sexual behavior and sexual orientation 
disturbance as a psychiatric disorder.—B. MeLe. 
5602. Tortorella, William M. (John Jay Coll. of 
Criminal Justice, City U. New York) Personality and 
intellectual changes їп delinquent girls following long- 
term institutional placement. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 163), 288-291.—Investigated 
the effects of milieu and individual therapy on WAIS IQ 


and MMPI scale scores for 71 institutionalized delin- 


quent girls. 39 Ss completed the program after ап 
average stay of 17.6 mo. Significant F and K scale scores 
on the MMPI distinguished the Ss who completed the 
program from those who did not. WAIS IQ scores for Ss 
who completed the program rose 6.41 points, and 8 
MMPI scales showed a significant decrease to a more 
normal range of functioning when compared to testing 
done on entering the institution. Ss who had completed 
the program also showed better adjustment, more social 
competence, and better impulsive control at the end of 
the period of placement.—Journal abstract. 

5603. Truax, Charles B.; Altmann, Hal; Wright, Logan 
& Mitchell, Kevin M. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Effects of therapeutic conditions in child therapy. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 
313-318.—Investigated the effects of high and low 
conditions of accurate empathy, nonpossessive warmth, 
and genuineness in the nonverbal communication of 
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hild therapy. 16 child therapists rated their 16 clients 
arly in therapy and 4/4 mo later on the Current 
\djustment Rating Scale. Parents completed the Item 
tating Scale, early and late, and a psychometrist 
dministered the Psychiatric Status Schedule, the Social 
\ttitude Scale, the Vineland Social Quotient, and the 
ocial Ineffectiveness Scale to the 16 children, both early 
nd late. There were no significant changes from pre- to 
osttest on any of the psychometrist-administered tests. 
“ndings indicate that evaluations by both therapist and 
arents noted significantly more improvement for 
hildren receiving relatively high conditions than for 
hose receiving relatively low conditions. Moreover, 
here was some evidence from the parents’ evaluations to 
uggest actual deterioration in children seen by therapists 
roviding low levels of accurate empathy, nonpossessive 
varmth, and genuineness.—Journal summary. 

5604. von Strachwitz, Elisabeth. (Inst. for Psychogenic 
Diseases of the AOK Health Insurance Berlin, Dept. 
Children & Adolescents, W. Germany) [On nonverbal 
processes in child therapy.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderp- 
sychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Vol. 22(2), 
33-37. Differentiates 2 main components of nonverbal 
processes in child therapy—symbolizing interaction and 
emotional experiences of closeness—and illustrates these 
by examples from therapy. Reasons for when and why 
the child and therapist may choose nonverbal instead of 
verbal communication are suggested. (36 ref.)—H. A. 
Euler. 

5605. Weide, Thomas N. (Santa Clara County Mental 
Health System, San Jose, Calif.) Varieties of transperso- 
‘nal therapy. Journal of Transpersonal Psychology, 1973, 
Vol. 5(1), 7-14.—Recommends dealing with clients’ 
transpersonal experiences (e.g. psychic and spiritual 
events and meditation states) as real experiences to be 
- acted on by following the client through the transperso- 
nal experience. 4 cases are considered briefly.—P. 

Slattery. 

5606. Weissman, Myrna M. & Klerman, Gerald L. 

- (Yale U., Medical School) Psychotherapy with depres- 
sed women: An empirical study of content themes and 

reflection. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 

..123(572), 55-61.—In an application of quantification to 
psychotherapy, moderately depressed outpatients were 
seen once or twice a week by a psychiatric social worker. 

Treatment, from which the patients appeared to benefit, 

_aimed at identifying maladaptive patterns rather than at 
uncovering unconscious material. Counts of content 

showed that interviews focused primarily on practical 
problems, children, spouse, other interpersonal relations, 
and the patient’s mental symptoms. Very rarely mention- 
ed were early experiences or sex, and reflection was 
infrequent.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5607. Woody, Robert H.; Woody, Jane D.; L’Abate, 
Luciano & Schauble, Paul G. (Ohio U.) Sexual, marital 
and familial relations: Therapeutic interventions for 
professional helping. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thom- 
as, 1973. xi, 295 p. $11.75. 

5608. Yamaguchi, Takashi & Yamaguchi, Aileen. 
(Nihon U., Medical School, Tokyo, Japan) Permissi- 
veness and psychotherapy in Japan. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1973(Oct), Vol. 157(4), 292-295. 

— Discusses the connection between psychotherapeutic 
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permissiveness and the culturally sanctioned permissi- 
veness of imperfections in human nature. The Japanese 
concept of authority is seen to affect the relationship 
between therapist and patient. 
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5609. . Drug abuse information, education, 
and rehabilitation programs supported by state health 
agencies and voluntary organizations. Chevy Chase, 
Md.: National Inst. of Mental Health, 1969. 41 p. 

5610. Abuzzahab, F. S. (U. Minnesota) Long-term use 
of molindone in schizophrenics. Journal of Clinical 
Pharmacology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 422-426.—Pres- 
ents the Ist report on the successful use of molindone in 
controlling psychotic symptomatology. 13 schizophrenic 
patients were treated for a period of up to 1 yr with doses 
of up to 225 mg daily. The absence of drug deposition in 
the eye as determined by slit lamp examination coupled 
with the findings that urinalysis, hemogram, and labora- 
tory chemistry values remained within normal limits 
indicate the relative safety of molindone in this small 
group of schizophrenic patients.—P. Federman. 

5611. Ahlfors, U. G. & Кайа, О. (Hesperia Hosp., 
Helsinki, Finland) Clinical evaluation of a new depot 
neuroleptic: A pilot study with pipotiazine undecylenate 
(19.551 R.P.). Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, 
Suppl. 241, 43-49.—Investigated the effect of pipotiazine 
undecylenate in sesame oil solution (50 mg), a prepara- 
tion with a calculated duration of action of about 2 wks. 
Results with 83 schizophrenic and 10 nonschizophrenic 
patients show that the drug had an unquestionable 
neuroleptic effect. After 2 mo of treatment, 67% of the 
schizophrenic Ss showed very good or clearly positive 
results. Side effects, mostly extrapyramidal syndromes, 
were quite common. 48 Ss in the entire series received 
treatment for side effects, and in 16 cases the pipotiazine 
treatment had to be stopped. Routine testing showed no 
hematotoxic or hepatotoxic effects. When liver biopsy 
was performed on 4 Ss chosen at random, there were no 


pathological findings. (French summary)—Journal 
5612. Ahlfors, U. С. (Hesperia Hosp., Helsinki, 


Finland) Controlled clinical evaluation of depot neuro- 
leptics: A double-blind trial with pipotiazine undecylen- 
ate and fluphenazine enanthate. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Suppl. 241, 95-99.— Describes a 
of the clinical «ЧЕ. E: 
ipotiazi fluphenazine enanthate, 
оц сеш ы = acute exacerbation, 
divided at random into 2 groups of 18 and 23. The 
preparations were injected intramuscul. 
intervals, and the initial doses were 25 mg © й 
zine enanthate апа 50 mg of pipotiazine типдесу|ела 
Clinical evaluation was made using the Brief Psych 
Rating Scale at the beginning of the treatment a кы 
at the times of the injections. Results wit while 
preparations proved to be quite similar after 2 wks, Tal 
after 4 wks a difference was discernible in a 
pipotiazine undecylenate. (French ѕшттагу)—/ 0 
summary. ; ms of 
5613. Andrews, Colin J. (Prince Henry Hosp» yalia) 
Neurology, Little Bay, New South Wales, ue 3 
Influence of dystonia on the response to long- е! d 
dopa therapy in Parkinson's disease. Journal of New 
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gy, Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 36(4), 
€30-636.—Administered levodopa therapy for a 2-yr 
period to 13 53-69 yr old patients with Parkinson’s 
disease. The gait of 5 of these patients was then 
examined by means of electromyograph (EMG) recor- 
dings. In addition, the gait of 4 normal 23—29 yr olds was 
examined before, during, and after preferential blockage 
of large nerve fibers to alternating activity in flexor and 
extensor muscles. For normal Ss, EMG activity was 
disrupted more in flexor than extensor muscles by 
preferential ischemic blockade. Normal gait was associa- 
ted with flexor contraction only when the foot was lifted 
and placed on the ground, whereas during ischemic 
blockade flexor contraction continued during the inter- 
val between foot lifting and foot placement. In the 
patient sample, the “freezing” or “blocking” gait in 
Parkinson’s disease was found to be associated with 
coactivation of flexor and extensor muscles. This 
phenomenon occurred only in patients with features of 
flexion dystonia in the EMG recordings of their tonic 
stretch reflexes. 8 of 9 patients with evidence of flexion 
dystonia showed a deterioration in their response to 
levadopa therapy over a 2-yr period, whereas 4 patients 
without flexion dystonia maintained their clinical impro- 
vement.—Journal abstract. 

5614. Angrist, B.; Sathananthan, G. & Gershon, S. 
(New York U., Medical School, Neuropsychopharmacol- 
ogy Research Unit) Behavioral effects of L-dopa in 
schizophrenic patients. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
31(1), 1-12.—Administered levodopa 3-6 gm/day to 10 
рие who had been taken off neuroleptic drugs 
or approximately 1 wk. A battery of behavioral ratings 
Cui administered including the Brief Psychiatric Rating 
ie (BPRS) and the Clinical Global Impression. 

ehavioral worsening occurred in all 10 Ss. 3 showed 
ee stimulation while 7 showed a combination of 
mo ation and worsening of pre-existent symptoms and 
is evelopment of new symptoms. BPRS results 
a cate increases in conceptual disorganization, emo- 
onal withdrawal, and excitement. Case descriptions are 
Dee for each S. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
ре Claude. (U. Clinic of Psychiatry, Chéne- 
ЕЕ witzerland) [Hyperthermia due to neuroleptics: 
PIRA physiopathological interpretation] (Fren) 
dine e, 1973(Mar), Vol. 62(2), 126-159.—Reviews 
HERE research and reports of case histories demon- 
= ШЫГ the effects of neuroleptics on temperature 
onte emphasizing the types of hyperthermic 
dU ы-ы p such drugs. Alternative hypotheses 
i i i - 
sed. (48 ef) ptic effects on thermoregulation are discus- 
Ud сВетіек, Niles. (National Inst of Mental 
АЕН А : inical Research Center, Lexington, Ky.) Ап 
Н о physiologically discriminate imagined with- 
tees and high States in narcotic addicts under 
Vola e International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, 
ds WA 395-400.— Measured pupil size during respon- 
оле male drug-free addicts to instructions which 
Nog m to think about withdrawal and a drug high. 
BE Pm icant differences were found between respon 
укшан ы of the results are offered. It is 
dosi: that addicts may not be able to reconstruct the 
€ components of their drug experience to the 
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same extent that nonaddicts can recreate their life 
experiences.—Journal abstract. 

5617. Bichonski, Ryszard. (Cracow Medical Academy, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Poland) [The electric interphasic 
blood potential for sodium and potassium ions in 
patients treated with chlorpromazine for various mental 
disorders.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Mar), Vol 
6(2), 13 1-136.—Computed the electric interphasic poten: 
tial by the hemocyte-plasma sodium and potassium 
indicators which had been determined in normal 
individuals and in patients treated with chlorpromazine 
Radioactive sodium "Na was used. Findings indicate 
that chlorpromazine influences the transit of blood 
electrolytes (e.g, sodium and potassium). Chlorproma: 
zine was also found to change the permeability of the 
erythrocyte capsule and to influence the electric inter- 
phasic potential. (Russian summary) (24 ref.)—English 
summary. 

5618. Blinick, George; Jerez, Eulogio & Wallach. 
Robert C. (Beth Israel Medical Center, New York, М.Ү.) 
Methadone maintenance, pregnancy, and progeny. 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 225(5), 471-479.— Studied pregnancies о! 
105 women in a methadone maintenance program. Ne 
serious effects attributable to methadone were observed 
in the prenatal or neonatal periods, and follow-up 
showed normal growth and development. 

5619. Brown-Thomsen, J. (Pharma Rhodia, Birkerod 
Denmark) Review of clinical trials with pipotiazine 
pipotiazine undecylenate and pipotiazine palmitate 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Suppl. 241 
119-138.—Presents a summary of 64 papers describing 
the results of clinical trials with pipotiazine, pipotiazint 
undecylenate, and pipotiazine palmitate. It is concludec 
that these new phenothiazines are major neuroleptic: 
and that clinically pipotiazine undecylenate and pipo 
tiazine palmitate have a duration of action which permit: 
an interval of at least 2 and 4 wks, respectively, between 
injections. The incidence of side effects and advers 
reactions is within acceptable limits, and general anc 
local tolerance are excellent. (French summary) (67 ref. 
—Journal summary. 

5620. Brown, Barry S.; Jackson, Cynthia S. & Bass 
Urbane F. (Narcotics Treatment Administration, Wash 
ington, D.C.) Methadone and abstinent clients in grouj 
counseling sessions. International Journal of the Addic 
tions, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 309-316.—Studied the roles playe 
by 23 methadone clients and 33 abstinent clients durin 
counseling sessions attended by both groups. Th 
activities of 3 ex-addict and 3 nonaddict counselors wer 
also investigated. Using Bales’s Interaction Proces 
Analysis, data were gathered on the contributions mad 


by members of the 3 groups during 15 session: 
Methadone clients made more contributions than abst 
nent Ss (р < 01). and were more likely to be weighte 
toward support of other members and toward efforts t 
solicit ideas and feelings from others and themselve 
Abstinent Ss expressed more feelings of rejection an 
open antagonism. Ex-addict counselors were found t 
take a more active role in group sessions and were mol 
likely to express their own feelings, than nonaddicts wh 
were more likely to support others (р < .01).—Journ 


summary. 
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5621. Carder, Scott L. & Snibbe, John. (U. Southern 
'alifornia, Medical School, Adult Outpatient Clinic) 
Jutpatient management of chronic schizophrenics with 
luphenazine enanthate (Prolixin Enanthate): A clinical 
valuation. Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Sep), 
ol. 15(9), 589-598.—Administered 25 mg of fluphena- 
ine enanthate to 30 chronic paranoid and 5 chronic 
ndifferentiated schizophrenics. The drug was effective 
n controlling combativeness, hostility, hyperactivity, 
ооѕе associative thinking, and auditory hallucinations in 
3 of the 15 Ss who completed the program. (17 ref.) 

5622. Chacon, C. & Harper, P. (New Cross Hosp., 
iverpool, England) Clinical and work performance 
ariables in phenothiazine therapy of schizophrenia. 
(cta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(1), 65-76. 
—Administered placebo, chlorpromazine, and fluphena- 
ine decanoate to 34 male chronic schizophrenics (mean 
ге = 47 yrs) over a 12-wk period in a double-blind 
rossover design. A battery of rating scales (e.g., the Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale) was used to assess the clinical 
ffects of the treatment, and work performance was 
neasured by giving Ss a complex serial task. Ss improved 
clinically more on chlorpromazine, while their task 
performance was better when receiving fluphenazine. 
Most of the measures differentiated to a significant level 
between placebo and active medication. Performance 
measures were more sensitive than clinical in differentia- 
ting between drugs, favoring fluphenazine. “Positive” 
symptoms of schizophrenia appear to respond to 
medication in a different manner than “negative” ones. 
The relevance of these findings is discussed in relation to 
the clinical management and work rehabilitation of 
schizophrenics. (30 ref.) —Journal summary. 

5623. Covi, L., et al. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School) Length of treatment with anxiolytic sedatives 
апа response to their sudden withdrawal. Acta Psychia- 
trica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(1), 51-64.— Studied the 
effects of abrupt withdrawal of chlordiazepoxide in 46 
anxious neurotic outpatients. Ss received the equivalent 
of 20 wks of chlordiazepoxide treatment, while 46 
controls received 10 wks of chlordiazepoxide preceded 
by 10 wks of diphenylhydantoin. Compared to controls, 
20-wk Ss showed consistent worsening of anxious, tense 
moods and other minor symptoms (e.g, poor appetite, 
trembling, faintness, and dizziness) оп withdrawal of 
chlordiazepoxide. Results, together with those of an 
earlier study, support the occurrence of a minor 
abstinence syndrome of the barbiturate type following 
abrupt withdrawal of chlordiazepoxide administered in 
therapeutic doses for periods longer than 16 wks. (19 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

5624. Cramer, Hinrich; Ng, Larry K. & Chase, Thomas 
N. (U. Freiburg, W. Germany) Adenosine '3',5-mono- 
phosphate in cerebrospinal fluid: Effect of drugs and 
neurologic disease. Archives of Neurology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 29(3), 197-199.—Measures cerebrospinal fluid levels 
of adenosine 3',5'-monophosphate in 41 9-68 yr old 
hospitalized Ss suffering various CNS disorders and in 9 
Ss with peripheral neuropathies or myopathic disorders 
but no evidence of CNS involvement. Adenosine levels 
had no relationship to age, sex, or time of day samples of 
cerebrospinal fluid were obtained, nor did levels differ 
or Ss with Parkinson's disease when compared with 
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other Ss. While administration of levodopa had no effect 
upon levels of adenosine, probenecid produced a 
substantial rise in levels of this nucleotide. Adenosine 
efflux from the spinal fluid may be mediated by a 
probenecid-sensitive transport system. It is suggested 
that probenecid may provide a means for studying 
effects of drugs or disease on levels of adenosine 3',5/- 
monophosphate in man. (20 ref.)—E. Gavin. 

5625. Dale, Robert T. & Dale, Farley R. (Methadone 
Maintenance Treatment & Research Program, New 
York, N.Y.) The use of methadone in a representative 
group of heroin addicts. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 293-308.— Presents findings 
of a 12-mo longitudinal study of 814 randomly selected 
addicts admitted into a methadone maintenance pro- 
gram. At the end of 2 mo, 23% had been discharged and 
at 8 mo, 37% had been discharged; 75% of these 
discharges were for missed appointments. Data are 
reported for the 615 Ss who remained at the end of 2 mo 
and for random samples of 100 Ss during the 4th and 8th 
mo of the program. Results of urine reports indicate а 
tendency for spontaneous improvement from heroin 
abuse with increased time on methadone maintenance. 
Success with methadone also appeared to be related to 
ethnic background: black ghetto addicts had the poorest 
urine reports and made up the largest percentage of 
treatment failures. The employment rate for males 
increased from 20% at the time of admission to 44% at 
the end of the 8th mo. Alcohol was the most frequently 
abused drug which could be legally obtained; cocaine, 
the most frequently abused illegally obtained drug. It is 
concluded that methadone maintenance can be consider- 
ed an effective palliative rather than a curative measure 
and that it can be effective when applied to a representa- 
tive group of hard-core heroin addicts.—L. Gorsey. | 

5626. Davis, John M. Clinical pearls: Overdose 0 
psychotropic drugs. Psychiatric Annals, 1973(Арг), Vol. 
3(4), 6-11.—Outlines precautions against overdosage, 
whether accidental or deliberate, and gives guidelines i 
management of poisoning cases. At is stressed [| 
physicians must be aware of the various means by wl A 
patients acquire large amounts of drugs, and р ша! 
such acquisition by every method possible. шаа 
packaging of doses and the use of *childproof" bo! P 
are also recommended safeguards. Treatment of ob) 
dose includes (a) prevention of further absorpun id 
supportive therapy, and (c) use of specific anti s 
These measures are tabulated and discussed for ve d 
drugs. A separate section deals in detail d at 
barbiturates, the most commonly used in suici di i 
tempts, and the nonbarbiturate hypnotics, which ES a 
equally dangerous. This is the Ist of 3 artic 
overdosage.—I. Davis. atric Hosp: 

5627. Delteil, P. (Maison-Blanche Psychiatric odd 
Neuilly-sur-Marne, France) [Role of the суатер m 
zine in mental illness.] (Fren) Psychologie Mé fer 
1972, Vol. 4(6), 1221-1245.—Studied the ier E. 
cyamepromazine (Tercian) on 58 patients. The p 
administered in the form of 100 mg in a solution апп 
4% (i.e., 1 mg/drop). The drug was effective in halluc- 
anxiety, depression, nervousness, sleep problems, 
nations. 
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5628. Dencker, S. J.; Frankenberg, K.; Malm, U. & 
Zell, B. (Lillhagen Mental Hosp. Hisings Backa, 
Sweden) A controlled one-year study of pipotiazine 
palmitate and fluphenazine decanoate in chronic schi- 
zophrenic syndromes. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1973, Suppl. 241, 101-118.— Studied 2 depot neurolepti- 
cs, pipotiazine palmitate (PP) and fluphenazine deca- 
noate (FD), in a 12-mo double-blind trial using 4-wk 
intervals between injections. Ss were 67 chronic schizo- 
phrenics distributed randomly between 2 age- and sex- 
matched groups. Ss were selected from a population that 
had previously been treated satisfactorily with long- 
acting neuroleptics. Global ratings show that of the Ss 
who entered the trial, 80% in the FD group and 88% in 
the PP group were satisfactorily controlled after 12 mo. 
The outcome after 6 and 12 mo of trial, evaluated by 
means of the global ratings, the social and work 
performance function levels, and rating scales, indicates 
that the psychiatric symptoms decreased for most of the 
Ss that completed the trial. At the same time the side 
effects were reduced, especially those of an extrapyrami- 
dal type. The detailed results indicate certain differences 
between the 2 drugs. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 

5629. Elley, J. H. & Petersen, J. H. (Central Hosp., 
Slagelse, Denmark) Clinical evaluation of pipotiazine 
palmitate (19.552 R.P.) used on patients in an acute 
reception ward. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, 
Suppl. 241, 75-82.— Used 16 schizophrenic and paranoid 
Psychotic patients in an evaluation of the clinical 
properties, side effects, and duration of action. of 
pipotiazine palmitate. 4 Ss who received less than 3 
injections were not included in the evaluation. One S 
reed 600 mg of pipotiazine palmitate per injection, 
S's qid dose given in the Nordic countries so far. This 
a istory is given in detail. The side effects were mainly 
z ишаа symptoms known from other neurolepti- 
dub Ti Eo most cases were controlled by the use of 
+ Ais ошап drugs. About 75% of the Ss profited 
deteri treatment, while the rest were unchanged or 

Poe. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

И ‘Gerlach, J.; Nyeborg, O. & Prieto, R. (Sct. Hans 
оа oskilde, Denmark) General evaluation of 
КБе е palmitate (19.552 R.P.) in hospitalized 
1973 БЕ тете patients. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
ches РР ‚ 241, 69—74.— Selected 26 29-69 yr old male 
RR рше who had been hospitalized for extended 
ШОШО of time (15 for 20 or more years). Ss were treated 
of аре study with pipotiazine palmitate. After 4 mo 
A Jn 11 Ss were improved, 11 were unchanged, 
CONS ad deteriorated in comparison with their 
es SHE during previous neuroleptic treatment. Effects, 
ШАУ and the usefulness of depot neuroleptics їп 
S wards are discussed. (French summary) 

5631. summary. 
Psychiat Gertler, R. (Boston City Hosp. Inpatient 
chin, Service, Mass.) Some aspects of general 
ЖУН, Ag ward management of drug addicts. Drug 
Patents durum. Vol. 2(4), 395-402.—Studied 30 
ene Imitted to a general psychiatric ward for drug 
Чоп. ES Results show that successful detoxifica- 

Hee es directly to (a) addiction to a single drug, (b) 
ence of methadone maintenance, and (c) lst 
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admission to the ward. Success did not relate to the 
presence of other drug addicts on the ward who were 
also withdrawing from drugs or to the success or failure 
of these addicts. The determination of suitable ward 
rules, the optimal number of addicts to be treated at any 
one time, and the participation of addicts in general 
ward activities are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5632. Gillin, J. Christian, et al. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) REM inhibitory effect of 
L-DOPA infusion during human sleep. Electroencephalo- 
graphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 35(2), 
181-186.—Gave 7 female and 3 male depressed psychiat- 
ric inpatients iv infusions of levodopa (25-50 mg) or 
saline during sleep. Ss had been pretreated with a 
peripheral decarboxylase inhibitor (MK-485 or MK- 
486). Levodopa acutely inhibited REM sleep. Pre-REM 
infusions of levodopa delayed the onset of REM sleep 
while infusions at REM onset shortened the length of the 
REM period. These data are consistent with the 
hypothesis that catecholamines suppress REM. (French 
summary) (30 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5633. Girard, R. & Blondel, F. (Bon Sauveur Psychiat- 
ric Hosp. Caen, France) [Clinical evaluation of oral 
Droperidol in psychiatry.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 
1972, Vol. 4(6) 1169-1175.—Evaluates the use of 
dehydrobenzperidol (Droperidol) in psychiatry. Topics 
covered include conditions of use, tolerance, efficacity, 
and tabular results. It is concluded that dehydrobenzper- 
idol is effective in treating psychotics, especially schizo- 
phrenics in a state of agitation. 

5634. Gomersall, 


clinical trial. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery, 

Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 36(4), 684-690.— Conducted 
a double-blind trial with amitriptyline, using a cross-over 
design with 20 21-70 yr old volunteers suffering from 


no specific cause could Бет 
in attacks with a long warning ап 
fatigue. The drug was significantly effec 
reducing those attacks with s| 
effect was irrespective of severity. 
10-60 mg, usually taken at night, was found to be 


Helga & Sack, Gerhard. (Karl Marx 
U. EEG Div. of Neurology/Psychiatry, Leipzig, Е; 
Germany) [EEG examinations during lithium treat- 
ment.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Neurologi 
Psychologie, 1973(Мау), Vol. 25(5), 291-300.—Reports 
marked increase in percentage of pathological findings in 
patients who had been in lithium treatment fora 5-mo 
riod. Ss were 17 19-53 yr old hospitalized patients 6576 
of whom developed abnormal patterns. The degree of 
EEG changes and serum lithium levels is statistically 
unrelated in this sample.—K. J. Hartman. i 
5636. Hakola, Aarno. (Hattelmala Hosp., Hameehlin- 
na, Finland) Pilot trials with long-acting pipotiazine 
injections. Аса Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Suppl. 
241, 31-42.— Conducted 4 pilot trials of pipotiazine and 
pipotiazine palmitate using 67 chronic schizophrenics. It 
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was found that pipotiazine palmitate was a safe, potent, 
and very long-acting incisive neuroleptic. Ss who 
benefited most from the drug were chronic, withdrawn, 
inactive schizophrenics; paranoid Ss also responded well, 
even when they were restless and aggressive. The mood 
swings of some schizo-affectives appeared to be set in 
motion by pipotiazine. Drug effects on hallucinations 
seemed to be comparatively weak, but delusions and 
paranoid thinking often responded well. Like other 
potent incisive phenothiazines, pipotiazine readily gave 
rise to extrapyramidal side effects which, however, 
responded to antiparkinsonian agents. Other side effects 
were rare and the toxicity was low. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 

5637. Hardy, Richard E. & Cull, John G. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U.) Drug dependence and rehabilitation 
approaches. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. 
xiii, 236 p. $8.95. 

5638. Hattersley, Michael. Heroin addiction and the 
psychiatric hospital. Drug Forum, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(4), 
431—440.— Discusses the personal and sociological char- 
acteristics of an addict’s lifestyle which complicate 
treatment, Reasons for the ineffectiveness of programs 
such as Synanon and Phoenix House are considered. 
Advantages and disadvantages of addict hospitalization 
are examined, It is suggested that addicts respond best in 
an institutional situation where a life-style and reference 
group can be developed to provide alternatives to the 
drug culture.—Journal abstract. 

5639. Hishikawa, Yasuo; Furuya, Eiji; Yamamoto, 
Junji & Nan'no, Hisashige. (Osaka U., Medical School, 
Japan) Dystonic seizures induced by movement. Archiv 
für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(2), 
113-138.—Presents case histories of 15 13-36 yr old 
patients with a history of dystonic seizures induced by 
movement. The dystonic postures, mainly involving the 
extremities, were also accompanied by athetoid movem- 
ents in 3 patients, ballistic movement іп 1, and torsion of 
the trunk in 3. No clonic movements were observed. In 
12 patients, dystonia was localized on | side of the body. 
Seizures usually lasted 5—30 sec and were caused by 
sudden initiation of bodily movement involving the 
lower extremities. No neurological or mental abnormali- 
ties were reported for 13 patients between seizures. No 
EEG findings typical of epilepsy were found between or 
during seizures. Carbamazepine (Tegretol) was most 

. effective in daily doses of .1—2 gm. It is suggested that a 
paroxysmal dysfunction of the extrapyramidal nuclei in 
the brain stem is induced by a sudden increase in the 
proprioceptive afferent impulse. (German abstract) (3 p. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5640. Huygens, H.; Vereecken, J. L. & Tanghe, A. 
(Sancta Maria Psychiatric Hosp, Noordwijkerhout, 
Netherlands) Dexetimide (R 16470) in the control of 
neuroleptic-induced extrapyramidal side-effects: Its 
prophylactic value and duration of action. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 76(4), 
251-259.—Conducted 3 double-blind experiments with 
24-76 yr old female patients to determine the effecti- 
veness of dexetimide in controlling neuroleptic-induced 
extrapyramidal reactions, its prophylactic value, and its 

duration of action. In Exp. I, 2 groups of 13 psychotics 
who exhibited extrapyramidal side effects after penfluri- 
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dol or fluspirilene administration were given .12-.37 mg 
dexetimide. Significant improvement was found in 
muscular restlessness, muscular tremor, muscular rigidi- 
ty, and lack of facial expression. A positive correlation 
was found between dexetimide dosage and S's аре. In 
Exp. Па subliminal dose (causing no extrapyramidal 
phenomena) of haloperidol was determined for 7 Ss, who 
were then given either placebo or .25, .50, .75, or 1 mg 
dexetimide together with haloperidol in increasing doses 
until extrapyramidal side effects appeared. The increase 
in haloperidol dosage was positively correlated with the 
dexetimide dosage, confirming that the action of dexe- 
timide is dose-related. In Exp. III 8 Ss received a dosage 
of haloperidol just below that producing extrapyramidal 
reactions, along with 1 mg of dexetimide. This treatment 
was later replaced by placebo. The average duration of 
dexetimide action was 4.25 days. However, this value 
may be overestimated as some accumulation of the drug 
may have occurred due to daily administration.—Journal 
summary. 3 

5641. Josse, G. (Ravenel Psychiatric Hosp., Mire- 
court, France) [Experimentation with pimozide in a 
psychiatric service.] (Fren) Information Psychiatrique, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 51-53.—Describes the use and 
results of pimozide in a psychiatric setting. Properties of 
pimozide depend on its phenyl grouping. It induces а 
weak sedative action and its effects, on a slow and 
progressive basis, take about 2 hrs. It has been applied to 
patients with hypotension, mouth dryness, debility, and 
thinness. The activity of this drug in curing the 
symptoms and returning the patient to society 1$ clear 
and constant. It is considered extremely beneficial for 
antipsychotic uses.—C. Kokkinis. 7 

5642. Kales, Anthony & Kales, Joyce. (Pennsylvania 
State U., Milton S. Hershey Medical Center) Recent 
advances in the diagnosis and treatment of Мер 
disorders. In С. Usdin (Ed.), Sleep research and po 
practice. New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 1973. ne 
p. $6.— Discusses the diagnosis and management of s E 
disorders, with emphasis on their treatment in relation Ў 
а variety of conditions (e.g., asthma and елш р 
key role of depression in insomnia is also discusse p я 
recommendations are made for the effective use of drug 
in sleep therapy. (36 ref.) 

5643. Кау D. W. & Garside, R. Е. (Fahy, Tom J) ^ 
double-blind trial of phenelzine and amitriptyline, of 
depressed out-patients: A possible differential е Be 
the drugs on symptoms. British Journal of Psyo dd 
1973(Jul), Vol. 123(572), 63-67.—Probably E 5 
effects, more patients on amitriptyline droppe m ndi 
therapy, but of those who remained, the Ven 
Personality Inventory N scores showed more imp! 
ent than occurred on phenelzine. Medical 

5644. Klerman, Gerald L. (Harvard U., sion. 
School, Boston) Pharmacological aspects of de d 
In J. P. Scott & E. C. Senay (Eds). Rode 
depression: Clinical and research aspects. Was! EG 
D.C. American Association for the Advancem 
Science, No. 94, 1973. viii, 256 p. $19.95. Hosp 

5645. Kristijansen, P. et al. (Sct. Hans ine 
Roskilde, Denmark) Clinical experience with PIP? ^ of a 
palmitate (19.552 R.P.) in Nordic countries: Rept’ vi- 
multicentre investigation. Acta Psychiatrica Scan 
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ca, 1973, Suppl. 241, 51-56.—Administered pipotiazine 

almitate at fixed intervals of 4 wks to 165 patients with 
schizophrenia or paranoid psychoses in Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, and Finland. Clinical assessment and 
rating scales were used to judge results. Side effects were 
mainly of an extrapyramidal type. 135 Ss completed the 
study. The long duration of effect was particularly useful 
in the outpatient group, where the highest rate of 
improvement was recorded. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 

5646. Langrod, John; Joseph, Herman & Lowinson, 
Joyce. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) 
Treating the addict-probationer: Experiences of a 
methadone probation clinic. Drug Forum, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 2(4), 367-370. 

5647. Lerner, Steven E. & Wesson, Donald R. 
(California State U., San Francisco) The Haight-Ashbury 
drug-using subculture and the MMPI psychopathic 
scale. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 
8(2), 401-402.—Administered the Pd scale of the MMPI 
to 65 addicts in a detoxification program. The scale was 
elevated among 80% of the Ss. Only 2 items received 80% 
endorsement. It is concluded that the elevation of the 
scale is the result of individual differences rather than the 
commonly shared characteristics of the sample.—L. 
Gorsey. 

5648. Lewis, P. J. & James, N. Mcl. (Otago U., 
Medical School, Dunedin, New Zealand) Haloperidol 
Pae cnlorpromazine: A double-blind cross-over trial and 
A inical study in children and adolescents. Australian & 
‚ RE са Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 
A Attempted to assess the symptoms, traits, and 
3 avior of a sample of 31 disturbed 4-14 yr olds over a 
d period during which they received haloperidol, 
шо пале, placebo, and no drugs. An attempt was 
E at the same time to assess the observable dynamics 
ihi gu child interaction and the probable relation- 
tb 8 had to the effects of psychoactive drugs. 9 Ss 
ndm | complete the study. Of the 22 remaining Ss, 8 

у du a to have successfully responded to treatment. 
CE ү improvement in symptoms was noted with 
t the drugs or with the placebo. Reductions in 
ESL parent-child interaction and symptoms differ- 
ne еп the successful and unsuccessful group 
vids a ШШ. 21 of the 31 mothers were significant- 
XD - Other parental psychiatric disturbances are 

SOR ates abstract. 

Philo, iston, Edward H.; Levine, Martin D. & 
Culpa Michel. (U. California, Medical School 
Fabry a a Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Psychosis in 
Ие; vs and treatment with pheno: mine. 
402-403. eneral Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 
for Mos itk, Jerzy. (Gdansk Medical Academy, Clinic 
lithium salt і isorders, Poland) [Therapeutic value of 
tria Polsk in cyclophrenic psychoses.] (Polh) Psychia- 

5651 Mio SOLE Vol. 6(3), 327-332. 

School of ibd: M. David. (U. Southern California, 
(Gérovitsl Vet Possible rationale for procaine 
Monoamine o Ps therapy in geriatrics: Inhibition of 
Society INS азе. Journal of the American Geriatrics 
Properti (Sep), Vol. 21(9), 414-418.—Studied the 

ез of Gerovital H3, a specially formulated 
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preparation of procaine hydrochloride that has been 
employed for several years in the treatment of various. 
manifestations of aging. Heretofore, there has been no 
pharmacologic basis for its use in geriatric patients, 
although procaine hydrochloride and MAO-inhibitors 
are known to have many of the same pharmacologic 
actions. The relative effectiveness of Gerovital H3, 
commercial procaine hydrochloride (Novocain), and 
iproniazid as MAO inhibitors was studied in 3 female 
Sprague-Dawley rats by means of tests involving 
serotonin and kynuramine metabolism by rat-brain 
MAO. Gerovital H3 was a more effective MAO-inhibitor 
than Novocain but was a less effective inhibitor than 
iproniazid. Moreover, Gerovital H3 seemed to have a 
selective affinity for certain of the multiple forms of 
MAO. These results, in view of the recent observations 
on MAO levels and aging, may offer a rationale for 
Gerovital H3 therapy in the elderly. (31 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5652. Malcolm, M. T. & Madden, J. S. (Moston 
Hosp., Regional Addiction Unit, Chester, England) The 
use of disulfiram implantation in alcoholism. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 123(572), 41-45. 
— Reports that 47 inpatients showed increased periods of 
abstinence and improvements in adjustment, without 
severe side effects, indicating that the implantation 
operation is a useful supplement to other methods of 
treatment. 

5653. Manheimer, Dean I., et al. (Inst. for Research in 
Social Behavior, Berkeley, Calif.) Popular attitudes and 
beliefs about tranquilizers. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1246-1253.—In a nation- 
wide survey of the extent and nature of psychotherapeu- 
tic drug use, 2,552 respondents were also questioned 
about their knowledge of tranquilizers and their attitudes 
toward the use of these drugs in general and in specific 
situations. The survey revealed surprising similarities of 
attitudes across demographic subgroups. Although Ss 
believed in the efficacy of tranquilizers and were willing 
to condone their use in some specific circumstances, they 
also had doubts about their long-term effects and about 
the morality of using them. Doubts about the morality of 
using tranquilizers were associated with traditional stoic 


values.—Journal abstract. 
5654. Mignot, H. & Levy, G. [Action of 1035 MD 
drops їп the facilitation of psychotherapeutic 


treatments and as а cerebral vasoregulator.] (Fren) 
Information Psychiatrique, 1973(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 55-60. 
—Describes the use of a medication in psychotherapy 
and cerebral vasoregulation. The medicine augments and 
normalizes weak blood and the oxygenation of cerebral 
tissues. It also doubles the effect of vasodilation on the 
cerebral system. 2 groups received the medicine: (a) one 
in a hospital for a short stay, and (b) one chronically ill. 
The medicine is nontoxic, never interferes with the 
therapeutic process, and is easily manageable. It im- 
proves the behavior of patients suffering from neuropsy- 
chic syndromes of vascular origin, facilitates the effects 
of associated neuroleptics, and remains in the form of 
drops.—C. Kokkinis. 

5655. Morgan, M. Hilary; Hewer, R. Langton & 
Cooper, Ray. (Frenchay Hosp., Neurological Research 
Unit, Bristol, England) Effect of the beta adrenergic 
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blocking agent propranolol on essential tremor. Journal 
of Neurology, Neurosurgery, & Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 36(4), 618-624.—Studied the effectiveness of the 
beta adrenergic blocking agent propranolol in the 
treatment of essential tremor in 10 41-77 yr old patients. 
A double-blind trial of a single 40-mg dose of proprano- 
lol produced significant reduction of tremor in 4 of 5 Ss, 
but this effect was transient and had considerably 
diminished within 4 hrs. In a longer double-blind clinical 
trial with 9 Ss (4 of whom had participated in the single 
trial), 30 mg propranolol 3 times/day for 1 mo gave 
statistically better results than placebo for the attenua- 
tion of tremor. Results indicate that the mode of action 
of propranolol in the reduction of essential tremor is 
probably a dual one, due both to blockage of peripheral 
beta receptors and to a central depressant effect. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5656. Newman, Robert G. (New York City Dept. of 
Health, Methadone Maintenance Treatment Program, 
N.Y.) Problems of methadone maintenance treatment: 
A program director's perspective. Drug Forum, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 2(4), 371-376. 

5657. Pascalis, G.; Barbier, J. & Delisle, J. P. [Atrium 
as treatment against impotence and frigidity.] (Fren) 
Psychologie Médicale, 1912, Vol. 4(6), 1161-1166.—Dis- 
cusses the use of Atrium (febarbamate, difebarbamate, 
and phenobarbital) in treating impotence and frigidity. 
Results indicate that (a) Atrium has a positive effect on 
the libido and on "sexual performance," (b) the drug is 
well tolerated, and (c) it could be prescribed to wean 
drug addicts.—C. Kokkinis. 

5658. Platt, Jerome J.; Scura, William C. & Hannon, 
James R. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. & Hosp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) Problem-solving thinking of youthful incarcer- 
ated heroin addicts. Journal of Community Psychology, 

1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 278-281.—Hypothesized that young 
incarcerated heroin addicts, when compared with nonad- 

. dict controls, would show a cognitive deficiency in 
solving typical interpersonal problems. The Means-Ends 
Problem Solving procedure of J. J. Platt et al, which 
measures the appropriateness and effectiveness of 
problem resolutions in a story completion task, was 
administered to 28 heroin addicts (mean age, 21.8 yrs) 
and 31 nonaddict controls (mean age, 19.5 yrs) from a 
state reformatory. It was found that the addicts were less 
able to provide solutions to problematic life situations, 
had fewer step-by-step means toward reaching problem 
resolution stages of the stories, and had a lower ratio of 
relevant responses than nonaddicts. Results are discus- 
sed in terms of the development of drug addiction 
treatment programs.—Journal summary. 

5659. Predescu, V.; Ciurezu, T.; Timofte, G. & Roman, 
I. (Gh. Marinescu Hosp., Bucharest, Romania) Sympto- 
matic relief with flupentixol (Fluanxol) of the anxious- 
algetic-depressive syndrome complex іп neurotic 
states. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(1), 
15-27.—Performed a double-blind crossover study of the 
effects of flupenthixol with 26 25-50 yr old neurotic 

outpatients in whom anxiety was associated with 

depression and algetic-type cenesthopathic phenomena. 

Ss received flupenthixol or placebo for 14 days, and then 

received the reverse treatment for a 2nd 14-day period. 

Psychomotor, clinical, and paraclinical effects were 
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evaluated. Results show that compared to placebo, 
flupenthixol eliminated anxiety, decreased depression, 
and attenuated cenesthopathic phenomena. Laboratory 
tests showed a good flupenthixol tolerance. The drug 
may be combined with hypnotics to improve disturbed 
sleep. (28 ref.)—Journal summary. 

5660. Prien, Robert F.; Klett, C. James & Caffey, 
Eugene M. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Central 
Neuropsychiatric Research Lab., Perry Point, Md.) 
Lithium carbonate and imipramine in prevention of 
affective episodes: A comparison in recurrent affective 
illness. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
29(3), 420-425.—Assigned 122 patients with recurrent 
affective illness to lithium carbonate, imipramine, or 
placebo therapy for 2 yrs following discharge from 
hospitalization for acute depression. Ss were classified as 
bipolar or unipolar based on the presence or absence of a 
history of mania. With bipolar Ss lithium carbonate was 
significantly more effective than imipramine or placebo 
in preventing affective episodes (1.е., manic or depressive 
attacks severe enough to require hospitalization or use of 
nonstudy drugs). There was a relatively high incidence of 
manic episodes on imipramine. Unipolar Ss responded 
equally well to lithium carbonate or imipramine. Both 
treatments were significantly more effective than place- 
bo. The difference between treatments was due primarily 
to depressive episodes; manic episodes occurred infre- 
quently and were evenly distributed across treatment 
groups. There was no significant difference between 
lithium carbonate and imipramine among unipolar Ss. 
(27 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

5661. Rapp, W.; Norén, M. B. & Pedersen, r 
(Umedalen Hosp., Umea, Sweden) Comparative trial ш 
imipramine N-oxide and imipramine in the treatment 0 
out-patients with depressive syndromes. Acta FO 
trica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(1), 77-90: Солро 
imipramine and imipramine N-oxide in a 12-wk doul A 
blind study with 55 depressed outpatients. Oral doses a 
150 mg/day had a good antidepressant effect ера 
cases in which dosage was increased to 225 ШЕ, ee 
Both drugs were good antidepressants, with equal К y 
on the various depressive symptoms. Reversal of dep ps 
sion occurred somewhat earlier and side effects end i 
marked with imipramine N-oxide. No effects a e 
status or on liver function were observed wit б 
drug, but orthostatic reaction was more prO ii 
during the Ist and 2nd wks on imipramine E 
concluded that imipramine N-oxide has an ааш, 
sant effect at least as effective as imipramine- = 
summary. 

5662. Raynes, Anthony E. & Patch, Vernon р, (Вот 
Drug Treatment Program, Mass.) An improve! General 
cation technique for heroin addicts. Archives of e 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 417-419.—ComP Е 
methods of detoxification administere 
addicts in an ambulatory hospital setting RA 
mined reduction schedule and a standar 
administered schedule. Twice as many 0 ES physi- 
regulated group completed detoxification Т se levels. 
cian-controlled group, irrespective of initial ОО: d 
The mean time taken for the self-regulated ЕГОР dicts 
days. Implications are discussed in terms ol iB 
involvement in a self-regulated treatment 
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limitations of the federal guidelines for methadone use. 
—Journal abstract. 

5663. Robak, О. Н. (Opdol Hosp., Hjelset, Norway) 
Pipotiazine palmitate (19.552 R.P.) in the long-term 
treatment of chronic psychoses: A controlled trial on in- 
patients. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Suppl. 
241, 83-94.—Gave 24 patients with chronic schizophre- 
nia or related conditions intramuscular injections of 
pipotiazine palmitate, a depot neuroleptic, at 4-wk 
intervals. The initial dosage was 100 mg. The dosage was 
unchanged in 11 cases, increased (to a maximum of 300 
mg) in 8 cases, and decreased (to a minimum of 25 mg) 
in 5 cases. Ss were compared to a matched control group 
receiving their usual maintenance neuroleptic medica- 
tion. 4 experimental Ss were rated as slightly improved, 7 
unchanged, and 13 deteriorated. One control was 
markedly improved, 4 slightly improved, 16 unchanged, 
and 3 deteriorated. 12 experimental Ss showed extrapy- 
ramidal side effects: symptoms were transitory in 4 Ss 
and antiparkinsonian drugs were effective for tremor and 
rigidity in the remaining Ss. Findings indicate that the 
drug possesses antipsychotic properties and is suitable 
for long-term maintenance treatment of chronic psycho- 
tic conditions. Data also suggest that higher average 
dosages may be more therapeutically effective. (French 
summary)—Journal summary. 
onan Robinson, Donald S.; Nies, Alexander; Ravaris, 
TS & Lamborn, Kathleen R. (U. Vermont, Clinical 
реппасолору Unit) The monoamine oxidase inhibitor, 
Белев, їп {һе treatment of depressive-anxiety 
ү aid А controlled clinical trial. Archives of General 
the MAG зер), Vol. 29(3), 407-413.— Compared 
Sdn inhibitor, phenelzine sulfate, and placebo in a 
ie n ive, controlled, double-blind experiment invol- 
e B outpatients with features of atypical depression. 
iu пе treated Гог 6 wks while МАО inhibition and 
арон Severity were monitored. By using a structured 
E e interview, type and severity of depression 
VO сиву assessed. 60 Ss completed the treatment 
pue Ent groups were balanced for such risk 
ayinptoma ge. sex, severity, and type of depressive 
Was ees ову. Improvement of phenelzine completers 
иН than placebo completers for 15 out of 16 
Sel Rats ^ selected measures. Improvement in Beck 
ЗЫ е for Depression subscale scores for 
change d ypochondriasis-agitation, and psychomotor 
а. hs especially marked with phenelzine. Findings 
in treatin 5 МАО inhibitors may have а special efficacy 
e" ria Duy illnesses with atypical features such 
(48 ref у, fatigue, phobia, or other somatic complaints. 

оона abstract. 

Ыр Anson, S. К. Mild hypertension and 
Medical 4 nsive. drugs. JAMA: Journal of the American 
E dm 1973(Sep), Vol. 255(10), 1247-1248. 
advisable n evidence which suggests that it is mot 
When the О use methyldopa to treat mild hypertension 
epatitis patient is over 65 or when there is a history of 
treatment ог depression. An alternative method of 

5666 ошар diet and exercise is recommended. 

itic for x iguez-Nieves, Pedro. (Joseph Krenkenhaus 
experience lervous Ailments, Neuss, W. Germany) [Our 

гезде їп the psychopharmacological treatment of 
ns and self-produced manias.] (Span) Revista 
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de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 1970(Jul), Vol. 9(7), 
467-478.— Describes the types of bre P Es | 
German clinic primiarly to treat various types of й 
depression. (17 ref.) 4 

5667. Ropert, Е. (Perray-Vaucluse Hosp., Epinay-sur- _ : 
Orge, France) [Clothiapine: Neuroleptic with predomi- 
nant sedative action: Its use when injected for acute 
psychiatric syndromes.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 62(2), 190-200.—Briefly reviews clinical experience 
with clothiapine administered iv or intramuscularly to 31 
21-60 yr old patients exhibiting a variety of acute 
psychiatric disorders. Global ratings of patient function- 
ing generally showed improvement subsequent to admin- 
istration of the drug. Clothiapine’s previously reported 
role as a neuroleptic functioning primarily as a sedative 
and not as a disinhibitory agent was confirmed. 
Physiological effects of clothiapine are also discussed. 
—R. L. Cook. 

5668. Rybakowski, Janusz. (Psychiatric Clinic, Poz- 
пай, Poland) [Lithium effects on synaptic transmission 
in the central nervous system.] (Polh) Psychiatria 
Polska, 1972(May), Vol. 6(3), 323-325. 

5669. Salvesen, Christen & Vaksdal, Knut. (U. Bergen, 
Psychiatric Inst., Norway) General evaluation of pipo- 
tiazine palmitate in hospitalized and open ward patients 
with functional psychosis. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavi- 
ca, 1973, Suppl. 241, 57-67.—Administered pipotiazine | 
palmitate to 23 male and 27 female psychiatric patients. 
Results indicate that the drug is a potent antipsychotic 
agent and is well tolerated. While extrapyramidal 
reactions were a common side effect (37 cases), these 
symptoms were usually well controlled with antiparkin- 
sonian drugs. No local or allergic reactions were noted. 
Treatment results were generally good, particularly with 
outpatients. The need for an after-care situation to be 
organized by the hospital and the benefits of collabora- 
tion between hospital and local doctors are discussed. 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 

5670. Schiele, Burtrum C., et al. (О. Minnesota, 
Medical School) Drug therapy: Neurologic syndromes 
associated with antipsychotic-drug use. New England 
Journal of Medicine, 1973(Jul), Vol. 289(1), 20-23.—Des- 
cribes the characteristics, possible etiology, treatment, 
and prevention of tardive dyskinesia, and compares this 
syndrome with other neurological conditions (acute 
dystonia, akathisia, and Parkinsonism) associated with 
antipsychotic drug therapy. 

5671. Schneider, E.; Fischer, P. A5 Jacobi, P. & 
Maxion, H. (U. Frankfurt-Main, Neurological Clinic, W. 
Germany) [Comparison of effects of levodopa and the 
combination of levodopa and a decarboxylase inhibitor 
in Parkinson's disease.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie 
und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(1), 95-112. 
— Treated 40 parkinsonian patients with levodopa and 
30 with the combination of levodopa and an inhibitor of 
peripheral decarboxylase (Ro-4-4602) in the ratio 4:1. At 
regular intervals Ss were given clinical, neuropsycholo- 

ic, and EMG examinations. After 3 mo of treatment the 
2 modes of administration showed approximately the 
same effect on the clinical symptoms. There was à 
significantly more rapid improvement under treatment 
with the combination. Ro-4-4602 reduced the equivalent 
dose of levodopa to 1/5. Treatment with levodopa alone 
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was often limited by gastrointestinal intolerance. Under 
the combination, gastrointestinal intolerance and hypo- 
tension were very slight, whereas abnormal involuntary 
movements were more frequent and severe. (63 ref.) 
—English abstract. 

5672. Sedman, G. (St. Ann's Hosp., Poole, England) 
Trial of a sustained release form of amitriptyline 
(lentizol) in the treatment of depressed illness. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 123(572), 69-71. 
— Demonstrated the effectiveness of the sustained 
release form. Since patients often fail to keep up 
prescribed drugs, sometimes due to ignorance of the 
latent period before therapeutic response and sometimes 
due to unpleasant or unexpected side effects, this 
repeated demonstration is considered important. A high 
dosage level was both effective and well tolerated.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

5673. Segal, Robert L.; Rosenblatt, Seymour & 
Eliasoph, Ira. (Mount Sinai School of Medicine, City U. 
New York) Endocrine exophthalmos during lithium 
therapy of manic-depressive disease. New England 
Journal of Medicine, 1973(Sul), Vol. 289(3), 136-138. 
—Made serial evaluations of thyroid activity in 100 
manic-depressive patients to identify those Ss in whom 
hypothyroidism or goiter might develop in the course of 
lithium therapy. Exophthalmometric measurements were 
made independently by 2 Os under standard conditions. 
In 5 of 44 Ss who had prelithium ocular measurements 
exophthalmos developed during the course of the lithium 
therapy, and 4 of the 56 Ss who were studied after 
institution of the therapy had a definite increase in 

exophthalmometry measurements. This exophthalmos 
was indistinguishable from endocrine exophthalmos.—B. 
McLean. 

5674. Sevilla, M.; Vernet, J. P.; Becle, J. & Darcourt, 

G. [The Rorschach test in Parkinsonians: Its evolution 
in the course of treatment by L-Dopa. Its prognostic 
value.](Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(May), 
Vol. 1(5), 577-608. —34 male and 24 female 40—89 
yr old parkinsonian patients treated with levodopa 
were given the Rorschach test prior to and 2-12 mo after 
the beginning of treatment. Illness duration varied from 
less than 1 yr to more than 20 yrs and was of vascular, 
postencephalitic and idiopathic origin. Most were severe- 
ly limited in movement. The typical pretreatment 
Rorschach profile was quite similar to prior descriptions 
based on clinical observation alone: a restricted style of 
thinking, rather slow and not precise nor well adapted to 
reality. The personality was contracted, with a loss of 
fantasy and a general inhibition of the affective life. 
Although anxiety was common, there were notably few 
preoccupations with body image. Following L-Dopa 
treatment, the modal Rorschach protocol showed only 
relatively minor change. Responses were less rich and 
were generally faster, with some increase in socially 
shared mentation. Subgroup analysis showed that pa- 
tients with 5 or more of Piotrowski’s organic signs 
responded less well to treatment; there was no determi- 
nable difference between those of vascular and idiopath- 
ic etiology. Patients classed as “inhibited” prior to 
treatment (by Rorschach criteria) made a better response 
to levodopa than those classed “expansive,” the latter 
seeming more fragile psychologically with a likelihood of 
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increased instability under the neurologically facilitating 
impact of levodopa.—H. E. King. 

5675. Simpson, George M.; Haher, E. J.; Herkert, Е, 
& Lee, J. Hiilary. (Rockland State Hosp., Orangeburg, 
N.Y.) A controlled comparison of metiapine and 
chlorpromazine in chronic schizophrenia. Journal о 
Clinical Pharmacology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 408-415. 
—Conducted a small sample, double-blind comparison 
of metiapine and chlorpromazine to obtain information 
about the side effects, behavioral response, and relative 
efficiency of the 2 preparations. 10 male chronic 
schizophrenic patients were used. Both compounds were 
found to reduce psychotic symptomatology. Both drugs 
produced drowsiness and hypertension, but more extra- 
pyramidal side effects were seen with metiapine than 
with chlorpromazine.—P. Federman. 

5676. Spohn, Herbert E. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) The case for reporting the drug status of 
patient subjects in experimental studies of schizophren- 
ic psychopathology. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 102-106.—Notes that. many 
schizophrenic patients of interest as Ss in experimental 
studies of psychopathology are currently receiving 
antipsychotic medication. There is growing experimental 
evidence which suggests that drug treatment variables 
(e.g, the presence or absence of medication and daily 
dosage levels) exercise some degree of direct or indirect 
influence upon some performance and somatic response 
variables of interest in investigations of schizophrenia. 
Implications for the design of experiments and their 
interpretation are examined. Some suggestions for the 
management of potential antipsychotic drug variance are 
made, and it is recommended that the drug status of 
schizophrenic patients in all apom studies shoul 
be reported. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5077. чид Joseph Н. & Shaffer, John W- (Johns 
Hopkins U., Medical School) A controlled replication 0 
the effectiveness of diphenylhydantoin in теш 
irritability and anxiety in selected neurotic outpatit? А 
Journal of Clinical Pharmacology, 1973(Aug), ei d 
13(8-9), 351-356.—Conducted an 8-wk, дош s 
double-crossover study using 10 outpatients foun A » 
responsive to diphenylhydantoin. 100 mg 3 ш и 
was found to be more effective than 5 mg 3 fied a 
relieving symptoms of anxiety, anger, and irrita E S 
assessed by  self-ratings and physician ratings. 
Federman. . 

5678. Stephens, Richard C. & Weppner, Robert S 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Clinical Re 
Center, Lexington, Ky.) Patterns of “cheating orit 
methadone maintenance patients. Drug 


Се c6 Surveyed 75 methadone 
1973 (Sum), Vol. 2(4) 357-366. Surveyed 75 roin ар 


maintenance “cheaters” and foun Ф also 
cocaine are the most frequently abused drugs- alcohol 
used additional illicitly obtained methadone. О 


was not a significant factor in “cheating” ; only 40 у 
75 Ss admitted getting drunk during the Paton of 
Various techniques used by patients to avoid de! 
"cheating" are described.—Journal abstract. jem Ro yal 
5679. Teasdale, John D. (Maudsley & Bethle Treat 
Hosp., Drug ndence Clinical Resear а ri 
ment Unit, London, England) Conditioned а! dictions, 
narcotic addicts. International Journal of the 
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1973, Vol. 8(2), 213-292.—Investigated the existence of 
conditioned abstinence symptoms in 6 male 19-29 yr old 
drug-free opiate addicts by comparing subjective respon- 
ses fo slides of drug- and non-drug-related stimuli. Drug- 
related slides produced significantly greater increases in 
Psychiatric Out-Patient Mood Scale tension and confu- 
sion scores (p < .05), and Addiction Research Center 
Inventory Opiate Withdrawal Scale scores. Results 
support the existence of conditioned abstinence, but the 
importance of this factor in precipitating relapse is not 
clear.—Journal summary. 

5680. Thorwirth, Volker. (U. Góttingen, Nerve Clinic, 
W. Germany) [On the influence of a thymoleptic drug 
on skin resistance in endogenous depression.] (Germ) 
Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 
217(2), 187-193.— Studied the influence of a thymoleptic 
drug on palmar digital sweating (tips of the middle 
lingers оп both hands) by measuring skin resistance. 
Significant correlations between skin resistance and 
regulation of micromotor tonus may indicate some 
diencephalic interaction in endogenous depression. (19 
ref.)— English abstract. 

‚5681. Van Stone, William W. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Peer groups and drug 
rehabilitation. Journal of Music Therapy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
10(1), 7-12.—Discusses under 4 headings a peer group 
Structure which appears to have been successful in 
turning on” its members to an exciting but drug-free 
way of life: (a) an individualized negotiated treatment 
contract between each potential member and his peers, 
(b) 24-hr-a-day live-in setting away from the previous 
Social milieu of the participants, (c) supportive drug- and 
medication-free environment strongly oriented toward 
Personal growth and learning, and (d) a highly authori- 
tarian member-controlled social structure. —F. О. Triggs. 
RUN Vencovsky, E.; Peterová, E.; Bandis, P. & 
СИ V. (Charles U., Psychiatric Clinic, Plzen, 
(А GB ovakia) [Clinical experience with noxiptylin 
M ү уп the therapy of depressions.] (Czec) Ceskoslo- 
de E parie 1972(Jun), Vol. 68(3), 134-138.—Ad- 
dier ered noxiptylin to 80 psychiatric clinic patients to 
S Me its therapeutic influence and adverse effects. 
ае from medium severe depressions, 46 from 
ү Ac endogenous and 34 from involution depressions. 
ipm т of a 4-6 wk test period, Ss received initial 
DE 5-150 mg which were then gradually increased 
Soo ae in most cases and up to 450 mg in some 
MSN ones. One-third received the drug by 
ers 5 ar injection during the Ist 5-7 days, orally 
eee i Results show that: (a) Noxiptylin had a 
ist s | therapeutic effect in 54 Ss. (b) It achieved the 
voor. ts in the case of depressive syndromes with 
ue eon шоор. (c) Only minor improvements 
dA d in anxiety and agitation types of depres- 
een ЫН Ss even had adverse reaction and their 
Sie ad to be discontinued. (d) The results of 
ы Ш appeared mostly in the 2nd wk of the 
nS о) Only minor and harmless side effects but 
ER anger to liver, kidney, and blood system were 
ete ecu; A) Both methods of administering the drug 
ie 3 ally well tolerated. It is concluded that noxiptyl- 
MADE very effective antidepressant drug without 

Berous side effects. It is particularly effective in 
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apathic depression syndromes with predominant psycho- _ 
motoric inhibitions. (Russian & English summaries)—T. 
Fisher. 

5683. Vencovsky, Е.; Peterova, E.; Šedivec, V. & - 
Baudis, P. (Charles U., Psychiatric Clinic, Plzen, Cze- 
choslovakia) [Contribution to therapy of depressions by — 
dimethacrin (Istonil).] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 68(3), 139-144.—Studied the therapeutic | 
effects and side effects of dimethacrin in 38 psychiatric 
clinic patients with mild and medium severe depressions. — 
17 male and 21 female Ss, 24 with periodic endogenous 
and 14 with involution depression, received the drug for 
a period of 28 days: 1 wk by injection and 3 wks orally, — 
The daily dose was increased gradually from an initial 75 
mg to a maximal 225 mg. The average dose was 150 mg. 
Results indicate that 15 Ss responded very positively and 
could be discharged from hospital treatment, 5 Ss 
improved partially but required further hospitalization, 
and 18 Ss did not improve at all. Dimethacrin had a 
bipolar effect: it achieved results in both psychomotoric 
productive and psychomotoric apathic inhibitory types 
of endogenous and involution depressions. Side effects 
were minor and there was no toxic danger or damage to 
the human organism. Positive reactions began to appear 
during the 7th-10th day of treatment. Intramuscular 
injection was painless and without adverse reactions. It is 
concluded that dimethacrin is an effective drug without 
bad side effects but did not produce better test results 
because of too low a dosage administered (not enough 
was available). It is contended that the threshold of 
dimethacrin's therapeutic efficacy lies somewhere near 
300 mg daily. (Russian & English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

5684. Vendsborg, P. B.; Mellerup, E. T. & Rafaelsen, 
O. J. (Rigshospitalet, Psychochemistry Inst., Copenha- 
gen, Denmark) Lithium in man: Serum electrolytes and 
glucose after a single lithium load. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(1), 97-103.—Measured the 
influence of a lithium load on the serum values of 
glucose, phosphate, sodium, potassium, calcium, magne- 
sium, and insulin in 12 ambulatory inpatients with minor 
psychiatric disorders. Measurements were made at 9 
different intervals within the 3-hr period after ingestion. 
A significant decrease in serum inorganic phosphate was 
found, but there were no changes in the other paramet- 
ers. (20 ref.)—Journal summary. 

S. ҮЛ. Robert J. & Rastegar, Asghar. 
Hyperpyrexia from drug combinations. /АМА: Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
255(10), 1250.—Reports 3 cases in which schizophrenic 

atients who had taken antiparkinson and psychotropic 
drugs (e.g. chlorpromazine, benztropine, and haloperi- 
dol) during a period of high temperature and humidity 
developed severe hyperpyrexia. Minimal doses and the 
avoidance of routine use of antiparkinson drugs unless. 
indicated by specific symptoms is recommended. 

5686. Weston, M. J., et al. (Royal Brisbane Hosp., U. 
Queensland, Australia) A comparative trial of haloperi- 
dol and thioridazine: Management of chronic schizo- 
phrenia. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Mar) Vol. KON 52-57.—Conducted a 12-wk 
double-blind study in which 45 male and 4l female 
chronic schizophrenics received haloperidol or thiorida- 
zine. The average daily dosage of thioridazine and 
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haloperidol was 330 and 5.3 mg, respectively. Each S 
received anti-Parkinsonian medication in the form of 
orphenadrine hydrochloride. Prior to and during the 
treatment period all Ss were rated on a symptom status 
and ward behavior rating scale. 6 Ss, all receiving 
thioridazine, were dropped from the trial because of 
cardiovascular side effects. А hypotensive pattern was 
apparent in this group among $$ who remained in the 
drug trial. Haloperidol was well tolerated, and the results 
of observations made on the rating scales indicate a 
significant degree of improvement in Ss receiving 
haloperidol. Data indicate no clinical advantages in 
choosing thioridazine as opposed to haloperidol as a 
psychotropic agent when treating the chronic schizo- 
phrenic patient.—Journal summary. 


5687. Winston, Frank. Oral contraceptives, 
pyridoxine, and depression. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 1217-1221.—Notes 


that taking steroid hormones for the control of ovulation 
may be associated with depressive mood changes in 
women who are predisposed to depression. It is postula- 
ted that such depression may in some cases be due to 
inhibition of the synthesis of biogenic amines in the CNS 
as the result of a functional pyridoxine deficiency caused 
by the estrogen in the oral contraceptives. It is suggested 
that this depression might be prevented or alleviated by 
the administration of supplementary vitamin В,. (74 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5688. Wolf, Sheldon M. & Davis, Richard L. (South- 
ern California Permanente Medical Group, Los Angeles) 
Permanent dementia in idiopathic Parkinsonism treated 
with levodopa. Archives of Neurology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 276-278.—Describes the case of a 66-yr-old S with 
idiopathic parkinsonism, who, in association with levo- 
dopa treatment, developed a hallucinatory-confusional 
state followed by stupor and permanent profound 
dementia that led to death 4 mo after onset of symptoms. 
Postmortem examination revealed neuropathological 
changes including depigmentation, neuronal loss, gliosis 
and Lewy bodies in the substantia nigra, mild hydroce- 
phalus, mild atherosclerotic changes in basilar and 
carotid arteries, and a few tiny cerebellar infarcts. The 
pathological changes could not account for the acute 
illness, While a few other cases of dementia in levodopa- 
treated patients with Parkinson’s disease have been 
reported, it is unclear whether the dementia represents 


drug toxicity or the natural course of the disease. (26 ref.) 
—E. Gavin. 
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5689. Aleksandrowicz, Jerzy W. (Cracow Medical 
Academy, Psychiatric Clinic, Poland) [The influence of 
role conflict on the course of group psychotherapy.] 
(Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1972(Mar), Vol. 6(2), 169-174. 
—Discusses conflicts and tensions which result when 
staff who hold other ward functions attempt to conduct 
group psychotherapy. The effects of group therapy 
conducted by (a) a physician in charge of the therapy 
group, (b) a physician not in charge of the group, (c) 
ward nurses, and (d) a psychologist contacting the 

patients only during individual psychotherapy are 
discussed. It is suggested that the tension resulting from 
role conflicts might be counteracted by helping patients 
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to recognize their anticipations of the therapists’ role, 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 

5690. Allen, George J. (U. Connecticut) Case study: 
Implementation of behavior modification techniques in 
summer camp settings. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 4(4), 570-575.—Reports the successful use of 
behavior modification in a summer camp to treat an 8- 
yr-old boy who fantasized about penguins up to 8 
hrs/day. Advantages of such a setting (e.g., unobtrusive 
assessment, ease of staff training, and a variety of 
reinforcers) are discussed. 

5691. Ammon, Günter. [Psychoanalytic milieu 
therapy.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 
112-130.— Discusses psychoanalytic milieu therapy, 
developed by E. Simmel to treat groups of patients 
whose ego weakness prevented them from benefiting 
from classical psychoanalysis. Diagnostic and treatment 
procedures for inpatient and outpatient milieu groups 
are described in detail. In inpatient treatment, the role of 
the therapist and his coworkers is stressed, whereas the 
outpatient group assumes the tasks of the therapeutic 
team and becomes a “therapeutic community.” (17 ref.) 
—English summary. 

5692. Bandura, Albert & Barab, Peter G. (Stanford U) 
Processes governing disinhibitory effects through 
symbolic modeling. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 1-9.—Examined alternative proc- 
esses governing disinhibitory effects in а comparative 
evaluation of different forms of symbolic modeling. 11 
male and 55 female snake-phobic adults (mean 
age — 28 yrs) observed approach responses toward 
snakes modeled either by adults or by young children, or 
they watched modeling that was irrelevant to their source 
of threat. The modeling treatments were equated for 
their informational value, but differed in motivational 
inducements and model similarity. Ss’ autonomic 4 
sponses were continuously recorded during rcu. 
exposure to the modeled performances as an index S 
vicarious fear arousal and extinction. Results do no 
support the hypothesis that disinhibitory effects Wi 
mediated by generalization of model similarity. їр 
though adult and child modeling produced compara Jae 
reductions in phobic behavior and fear arousal, oe 
tional findings indicate that the similar bene 
outcomes produced by variant forms of modeling ae 
mediated by different mechanisms. Changes ассо Ж 
ing adult modeling are interpretable in terms "e 
vicarious extinction process, whereas those ice 
from child modeling are more attributable to motival 
al inducements. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. inst of 

5693. Bardill, Donald R. (Walter Reed Army igus 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Group therapy tec P nent 
with preadolescent boys in a residential TA ТЫ]. 
center. Child Welfare, 1973(Oct), Vol. 528), of 

5694. Bitensky, Reuben. (Syracuse Us эсе 
Social Work) The road to Shangri-La is Ра 
vitamins. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
Vol. 130(11), 1253-1256.—Examines the implica! 1 
the current belief in the power of vitamins Mes and 
uncovered in group therapy sessions. The libera! С their 
activism of the middle-aged group members "c the 
younger years, the anti-establishment values eternal 
vitamin cult, and the denial of aging by 5 B 
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outh are discussed. It is concluded that belief in the 
owers of vitamins has not been beneficial to the growth 
and well-being of the group. 

5695. Blanchard, Edward B. & Draper, Douglas O. 
(Mississippi Medical Center, Jackson) Treatment of a 
rodent phobia by covert reinforcement: A single subject 
experiment. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 44), 
559-564.—Tested the efficacy of J. Cautela’s (see PA, 
Vol. 47:9068) covert reinforcement treatment procedure 
with a 20-yr-old female psychology major with a severe 
rat phobia. Results confirm the overall efficacy of the 
procedure; however, imaginal reinforcement following 
imaginal exposure was not necessary for improvement in 
approach behavior. On several other more global self- 
report measures of fear (e.g., fantasy and attitudes 
toward rats) the imaginal reinforcement was found to be 
either facilitative or necessary to improvement.—Journal 
abstract. 

5696. Blanchard, Edward B. & Elkin, Thomas E. (U. 
Mississippi, Medical Center, Jackson) A critique of 

Fears as attitudes." Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 107-109.—Contends that in a 
recent study by R. M. Suinn, et al (see PA, Vol. 47:9128) 
оп the proposition that "fears are attitudes" data 
analysis was inadequate and incorrect and unjustified 
conclusions were drawn from the results. It is further 
shown that the converse of their proposition, that 
M are like fears, has more heuristic value and 

al important implications for soci © 
—Journal ү БИ Р Дела 
: 5697. Borkovec, Thomas D. & Fowles, Don C. (U. 
m) Controlled investigation of the effects of progres- 
I and hypnotic relaxation on insomnia. Journal of 
gal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 153-158. 
n ale college students with insomnia were match- 
а, atency of sleep onset and assigned to 1 of 4 
ndn conditions: progressive relaxation, hypnotic 
Th ion, gad waiting-list no-treatment control. After 3 
E n зе progressive and hypnotic relaxation 
m owed significantly greater improvement than 
a bin while self-relaxation produced 
thea, qual improvement. Physiological changes during 
О, үе unrelated to outcome change. Results are 
UR a terms of demand characteristics, placebo 
AU attention focusing. (16 ref.)—Journal 
iot коес, Thomas D. (U. Iowa) The role of 

CER mie physiological feedback in fear research: 
сз. Beha ith special reference to subject characteristi- 
Cie Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 491-505. 

indings i d expectancy literature in fear research. 
C ES mus icate that a subject characteristic of intensi- 
effects us related to whether demand characteristic 
call Feedba une treatment effects. Review of physiologi- 
role of ph ck studies suggests the potentially important 
ying Ha IE cues in maintaining and/or modif- 
үр ehavior. Together, the 2 areas indicate that 
WORDEN effort should be devoted to (a) the 
nents of fe of motoric, verbal, and physiological compo- 
Particular] аг; and (b) the role of individual differences. 
nents an d at the physiological level, in those compo- 
their modification. (68 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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5699. Brookshire, Robert H. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Minneapolis, Minn.) The use of consequences in 
speech pathology: Incentive and feedback functions. 
Journal of Communication Disorders, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(2), _ 
88-92.—Considers that modification of speech and ' 
language behavior includes the use of 2 types of — 
consequences: incentives and feedback. Operational. - 
definitions are provided and implications for clinical 
speech pathology are discussed. 

5700. Edinger, Dennis L. (Western Illinois U.) The 
generalization effects of time out as a consequence. 
Scientia Paedagogica Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 10(1), 
38-45.—Examined the generalization effects of response- 
contingent time out on the behavior of a severely 
retarded 8-yr-old female. Significant decreases in fre- 
quency of all undesirable behaviors measured were 
found. (French summary) 

5701. Eisler, Richard M.; Hersen, Michel & Agras, W. 
Stewart. (Veterans Administration Center, Jackson, 
Miss.) Effects of videotape and instructional feedback 
on nonverbal marital interaction: An analog study. 
Behavior Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 551-558.—Exami- 
ned the separate and combined effects of videotape 
feedback and focused instructions in 4 experimental 
single case designs. Ss were 12 married couples (average 
yrs married, 20.8); the husband in each case was a 
psychiatric patient other than a psychotic or brain- 
damaged patient. Results indicate that videotape feed- 
back in the absence of instructions effected a slight 
increase in nonverbal interactions. Focused instructions 
led to marked increases in the target behavior of looking. 
A combination of videotape feedback and focused 
instructions was not significantly more potent than 
instructions alone. However, the combined design led to 
an increase in the related behavior of smiling.—Journal 
abstract. 

5702. Evans, Ian M. (U. Hawaii) The logical require- 
ments for explanations of systematic desensitization. 
Behavior Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 506-514.—Dis- 
cusses the failure of most explanations of systematic 
desensitization to be more than loose, metaphorical 
statements. It is concluded that greater attention should 
be given to the formal structure of such propositions to 
guide research and clinical practice more effectively. (35 


ref.) ў 
5703. Fischer, Joel. (U. Hawaii, School of Social 
An effectivé techni- 


Work) Systematic desensitization: 
que for clinical practice. Child Welfare, 1973(Oct), Vol. 


52(8), 493-502. ў 
5704. Foreyt, John P. & Hagen, Richard L. (Florida 
State U.) Covert sensitization: Conditioning or sugges- 


tion? Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
82(1), 17-23.—Using 39 female college students, assessed 


the strength of the underlying theoretical basis of covert 
sensitization. A covert sensitization group of overweight 
Ss was compared with a placebo control (suggestion) 

оир and a no-treatment control group. Results show 
no differential weight change among groups; however, 
while the control group reported no change in the 
palatability of any foods, both the covert-sensitization 
and the placebo-suggestion group reported significant 
decreases in their “liking” for favorite foods after 
treatment, while their liking for other foods did not 


1: 5704-5714 


hange. The data imply that the effects of covert 
ensitization may be the result of factors such as 
uggestion and attention. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5705. Goldman, Richard. (U. Haifa, School of Social 
Vork, Israel) Cross-cultural adaptation of a program to 
nvolve parents in their children's learning. Child 
Welfare, 1973(Oct), Vol. 52(8), 521-532.—Describes a 
ilot study in which 2 Israeli parents were instructed in 
he use of positive verbal reinforcements in a program 
or encouraging the development of positive relation- 
hips between the parents and student and between the 
chool and the parents. Results are compared with those 
xreviously found in the U.S. 

5706. Guttman, Herta A. (Inst. of Community & 
“amily Psychiatry, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) A con- 
raindication for family therapy: The prepsychotic or 
xostpsychotic young adult and his parents. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 352-355. 
—Considers that conjoint family therapy may be 
harmful in treating very anxious young patients on the 
verge of or recovering from an acute psychotic break- 
down. It is suggested that the patient's already overwhel- 
ming anxiety is increased and his ability to express his 
feelings is decreased when he is made aware of his 
ambivalent dependency on his parents and/or their 
rejecting attitudes. It is considered important to vary the 
type of therapy given at different stages of treatment. 
Therapy should be more supportive and directive when 
the patient is about to decompensate and more insight 
and affect-oriented only at later stages of treatment, 
when the patient's defenses are reconstituted and when 
he has enough objectivity to tolerate this type of therapy. 
Suggestions are illustrated with 4 case histories. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5707. Hartmann, Donald P. & Atkinson, Carol. (U. 
Utah) Having your cake and eating it too: A note on 
some apparent contradictions between therapeutic 
achievements and design requirements in N = 1 
studies. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 589—591. 
— Discusses briefly the contradiction between behavioral 
control and the hoped-for generalization of that control. 
3 commonly used research designs (e.g, the single 
subject reversal, the multiple baseline, and the time- 
lagged multiple time series) are seen to support this 
contradiction. 

5708. Holm, Victor M.; Edwards, Darrel & Gunderson, 
Е. К. (U.S. Naval Hosp., Oakland, Calif.) An experimen- 
tal evaluation of a therapeutic community. Military 
Medicine, 1973(Oct), Vol. 138(10), 652, 666—668.—Con- 
ducted an experimental treatment program based upon 
the Synanon model at Oakland Naval Hospital during 
1966-1968. Psychiatric inpatients with character and 
behavior disorder diagnoses were eligible for the treat- 
ment program and were randomly assigned to treatment 
(п = 45) and control (n = 60) groups. Ss were follow- 
ed up to determine posthopsital outcomes in terms of 
rehospitalization or premature discharge from the service 
(failures). Successes completed their terms of enlistment 
without rehospitalization or premature discharge. There 
were no significant differences between experimental 

and control groups on posthospital success. It is noted 
that senior petty officers in both experimental and 
control groups had high success rates, suggesting that 
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initial selection factors for the study were effective in 
identifying character and behavior disorder cases with 
good prognoses.—Journal summary. 

5709. Hughes, Ann H. & Dudley, Harold K. (Texas 
Dept. of Mental Health & Mental Retardation, Austin) 
An old idea for a new problem: Camping as a treatment 
for the emotionally disturbed in our state hospitals. 
Adolescence, 1973(Spr), Vol. 8(29), 43—50.— Discusses 
many potential advantages of camping as a form of 
group experience applicable to the treatment of emotion- 
ally disturbed children in a state hospital.—4A. B. Warren. 

5710. Jacobson, Alan M.; Hackett, Thomas P; 
Surman, Owen S. & Silverberg, Elizabeth L. (Massachu- 
setts General Hosp., Psychiatric Consultation Service, 
Boston) Raynaud phenomenon: Treatment with hypno- 
tic and operant technique. JAMA: Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 1973(Aug), Vol. 225(7), 
739-740.—Trained a 3l-yrold male with Raynaud 
phenomenon to increase the temperature in his hands 
bilaterally, using autohypnosis and biofeedback. An 
increase in temperature of as much as 43°С was 
observed in both hands, along with marked symptomatic 
improvement that was still in effect 7/, mo after the last 
treatment. 

5711. Johnson, Claudia A. & Katz, Roger C. (U. Utah) 
Using parents as change agents for their children: A 
review. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied 
Disciplines, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 181-200.—Reviews the 
results and procedures of investigators who have used 
parents as primary or auxiliary change agents for their 
children. Deviant child behaviors that have been 
successfully modified by parents are described, and 
methods of parent training are discussed. Some critical 
methodological issues are considered, including data 
collection, reliability of measurement, demonstrations of 
behavioral control follow-up, and cost-effectiveness 
factors. These issues require routine and more careful 
consideration before the efficacy of parent therapists can 
be adequately assessed. Several recommendations m 
provided by which to achieve more definitive analyses а 
this approach to child treatment. (77 ref.)—Journa 
abstract. 

5712. Johnson, John E. & Peebles, Onis W. (Barre 
River Comprehensive Care Center, Bowling Green, Ky) 
Use of a self-help community model in the treatment o 
adolescent behavior disorders. Adolescence, 197 (Sp? 
Vol. 8(29) 67-84.—Describes a self-help гей! 
program for hospitalized adolescents which is iui 
to provide a continuing growth experience A i 
residents through the strategic use of role relationships, 
status positions, and other social reinforcers. пай 
enhances the learning of responsible behaviors. А Pius 
personnel are part of the structure and gain SS Td 
same channels as do patients. Therapy 15 carried 0! i 
all residents, not just professionals. The P 
provides a *profoundly effective alternative" to the 
institutional model. (27 ref.)—A. B. Warren. hies оп 

5713. Klein, Zanvel E. (U. Chicago) BIblioEraP?/ jor 
behavior modification: An annotated listing. Be 
Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 592-598. 

$714. Lamontagne, Yves & Marks, Isaac M. GE 
de Dieu Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Р5уС sure. 
urinary retention: Treatment by prolonged expo 
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Behavior Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 581-585.— Treat- 
ed 2 patients with chronic psychogenic urinary retention 
by prolonged exposure to the inhibiting situation of 
urinating in a lavatory outside the home. Both patients 
improved rapidly and maintained their gains to 9 mo 
follow-up, despite residual difficulties. 

5715. Marti-Tusquets, J. L.; Cabrero Avila, L. J.; Cat 
Carreras, E. & Romacho, J. M. (Frenopatico Inst., 
Barcelona, Spain) [Function of group psychotherapy in 
an in-depth analysis of the psychiatric hospital.] (Span) 
Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Medica, 1970(Jul), Vol. 
9(7), 435-457.—Considers hospital organization using a 
Lewinian field-theory model. Information-sharing proc- 
esses are also discussed. Group therapy is viewed as a 
part of the total hospital operations that should not be in 
conflict with the other parts. (35 ref.)—W. В. Haslam. 

5716. Meichenbaum, Donald & Cameron, Roy. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Training schizophrenics to 
talk to themselves: A means of developing attentional 
controls. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 515-534. 
—Studied the efficacy of a self-instructional (SI) training 
procedure in altering the attention, thinking, and 
language behaviors of hospitalized schizophrenics in 2 
studies. Study I determined the feasibility of training 
schizophrenics to self-instruct (initially aloud and subse- 
quently covertly) by means of cognitive modeling and 
Cognitive rehearsal. Results indicate that the SI group 
(п = 5) improved relative to practice and assessment 
control groups (n = 10) on a digit symbol substitution 
task and an auditory distraction digit recall task. Study 
П examined the therapeutic efficacy of extended 
individualized SI training (e.g. 6 hr) in changing a range 
УША Results indicate that the SI group (п = 5) 
ре to a yoked practice control group (п = 5) 
OM on a variety of measures including amount of 
Bs Шу talk emitted in a structured interview, level of 
us erb abstraction, level of perceptual integration of 
е to an _inkblot test, and digit recall under 
SI t ction conditions. Improvement for Ss who received 

raining was evident in a 3-wk followup assessment. Q 
Р. ref.)— Journal abstract. 
eet Meyer, Margrit; Odom, E. E. & Wax, Bernice S. 
life WU State U., School of Social Work) Birth and 
ОКИ arene system іп а residential institution for 
503-509 Ше Child Welfare, 1973(Oct), Vol. 52(8), 
Ss M Denies the development of an incentive 
CHEER on W. Glaser's reality therapy for use in à 
idee sesemon for adolescents adjudged neglected 
ee es The system involved assignment to lof5 
Зо levels іп ап ascending order of expected 

5nà олет and increasing privileges. 

(Northvil ishara, Brian L. & Kastenbaum, Robert. 
ahd оске Hosp., Mich.) Self-injurious behavior 
elderly. 4 omental change in the institutionalized 
40), 133-4. F Human Development, 1973(Spt), Vol. 
CARRERA a aking into account the quality of the 
DISTR on self-injurious behavior in the institution- 
havior у, this study showed a decrease in such 
одр мог 18 а token economy program involving ОШОН 
esirable E individuals with tokens for engaging m 
rewarding lif aviors. This system of reinforcing Or 

g life-enhancing behavior proved to be rehabili- 


tative to a significant number of elderly Ss. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5719. O'Sullivan, Michael; Gilner, Frank Н. & 
Krinski, Roseanne. (St. Louis U.) The influence of sex of — 
experimenter on modeling in the reduction of fear. . 
Behavior Therapy, 1973(Sul), Vol. 44), 535-542.—Stu- _ 
died the effects of social expectancy on efficacy of ^ 
modeling to change avoidance behavior toward snakes. 
40 male and 40 female undergraduates were randomly 
assigned to 1 of 8 groups formed to reflect all possible 
combinations of sex of S, sex of O, and appropriateness 
or inappropriateness of modeling condition. Results 
indicate that O's sex had no effect on the effectiveness of { 
modeling but that S's sex interacted with sex of modeler, 
ie, only males in the relevant modeling condition 
approached the snake significantly more on a behavioral 
avoidance posttest. Females’ behavior did not change as 
a function of observing a male model interacting with a 
live snake. Results are interpreted as supporting а 
discrimination-learning hypothesis of modeling. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5720. Pattison, E. Mansell; Coe, Ronald & Doerr, 
Hans O. (U. California, Irvine) Population variation 
among alcoholism treatment facilities. International 
Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 199-229. 
Studied differences in population characteristics be- 
tween patients at 4 alcoholism treatment centers: an 
aversion-conditioning hospital, an outpatient clinic, a 
half-way house, and a police work center. MMPI and 
MacAndrew Alcoholism scale scores and demographic 
data were obtained for each of the 121 patients. Using 
the concept of “social competence,” the 4 populations 
demonstrated a continuum of competence, with the 
aversion-conditioning Ss having the highest level and the 
police work center, the lowest. A high degree of 
congruence between psychodynamic needs, defenses, 
and goals of each population and the respective facility 
was found. Results suggest that there may be predetermi- 
ning factors which influence the selection of each facility 
by its client population. Specific differences between 
groups on the MMPI, and the philosophy of each facility 
are discussed. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5721. Pierce, David M. (Cornell Coll.) Positive 
outcome with modified procedures for reciprocal 
inhibition therapy. Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 
15-20.—Changed the procedures for reciprocal inhibi- 
tion therapy for a 22-yr-old male following failure of the 
usual procedures to provide symptoms | of relief. The 
changes consisted of hierarchies originated by the 
therapist which comprised narratives and were varied for 
each session. Each visualization entailed repetition of 
lower-order items in the narrative-hierarchy (NH) for 
which anxiety reduction had presumably already occur- 
red. It was hypothesized that these procedures would 
result in increased generalization of extinction of anxiety 
responses and reduce the frequency of reactivation of 
anxiety for lower-order hierarchy items upon presenta- 
tion of higher-order items. Treatment was successful. 
Implications for treatment research are discussed. (16 
ref.)—Author abstract. 

5722. Rathus, Spencer A. Motoric, autonomic, and 
cognitive reciprocal inhibition of a case of hysterical 
bronchial asthma. Adolescence, 1973(Spr), Vol. 8(29), 
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—32.— Presents a case report of systematic desensitiza- 
yn using cognitive counterconditioning as well as 
ogressive relaxation in the treatment of learned 
thmatic attacks. Cognitive restructuring consisted of 
wing the patient welcome the onset of attacks rather 
an dreading them, thus providing the opportunity to 
monstrate her ability to control them.—4A. В. Warren. 

5723. Rawson, Harve E. (Hanover Coll., Englishton 
irk Academic Remediation & Training Center) Resi- 
intial short-term camping for children with behavior 
oblems: A behavior-modification approach. Child 
‘elfare, 1973(Oct), Vol. 52(8), 511-520. 

5724. Sherman, A. Robert & Plummer, Ira L. (U. 
alifornia, Santa Barbara) Training in relaxation as a 
shavioral self-management skill: An exploratory inves- 
zation. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 543—550. 
-Assessed the specific and general effects of self- 
laxation. 9 male and 12 female undergraduates 
ceived training in relaxation administered individually 
ver a 6-wk period by 2 male instructors. Posttreatment 
ssessments suggest that most Ss had acquired basic 
laxation skills and had employed them to personal 
dvantage in stressful situations. Relaxation Ss also 
xhibited significant improvement on 2 of 3 general 
nxiety measures (Institute for Personality and Ability 
‘esting Anxiety scale and the Fear Survey Schedule) 
Љегеаѕ 12 male and 12 female controls did not, but only 

between-group comparison was significant. It is 
oncluded that relaxation may be useful as a behavioral 
elf-management skill for controlling tension and redu- 
ing dysphoric affect in specific stressful situations. 
—Journal abstract. 

5725. Shorkey, Clayton T. & Taylor, John E. (U. 
[exas, School of Social Work, Austin) Management of 
naladaptive behavior of a severely burned child. Child 
Welfare, 1973(Oct), Vol. 52(8), 543-547. 

5726. Smith, Ronald E. (U. Washington) The use of 
humor in the counterconditioning of anger responses: A 
case study. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(4), 
576—580.—Reports the unsuccessful use of standard 
desensitization procedures in reducing the strong, mala- 
daptive anger responses of a 22-yr-old woman to her 
husband and child. Muscular relaxation proved ineffec- 
tive, while introducing humorous items into the response 
hierarchy was highly successful After 9 sessions, 
pronounced positive changes were observed on all 
criterion measures, which included self-reports and 
observations, GSR measures, and MMPI scores. Results 
are discussed in terms of counterconditioning and 
cognitive mediational processes.—Journal abstract. 

5727. Suinn, Richard M. (Colorado State U.) Rejoin- 


der to “А critique of ‘Fears as attitudes." Journal of 


Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 110—111. 
— Replies to E. B. Blanchard and T. E. Elkin's (see PA, 
Vol. 51:Issue 3) criticism of the present author's assertion 
that fears are attitudes. It is argued that Blanchard and 
Elkin arrived at the alternative conclusion that attitudes 
ire like fears because they employed alternative statisti- 
га] procedures. The legitimacy of the original analysis is 
easserted, and some problems with the alternatives are 
iointed out. Blanchard and Elkin wrote from a theoreti- 
al position which favors studying social psychological 
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problems rather than clinical problems. This stance is 
not shared by the present author.—Journal abstract, 

5728. Teixeira, Iso J. [Critical considerations about 
therapy in group in Guanabara.] (Port) Neurobiologia, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 41—44.—Presents a brief synthesis 
of the evolution of the concepts of group therapy. 
Criticisms are made concerning the normality concept, 
and it is shown that a radical position being used by 
psychoanalysts in Guanabara is harmful.—English 
summary. 

5729. Trudel, Gilles; Maruca, Francesco & Leroux, 
Paul A. (St. Jean-de-Dieu Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) [Flooding: A new technique for deconditioning 
phobias.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1973(Mar), Vol. 62(2), 
160-189.— Reviews the history of the use of conditioning 
concepts in the study and treatment of phobias. Both 
animal and human studies are considered, and alterna- 
tive theoretical approaches are discussed. The effecti- 
veness of flooding procedures can be explained as 
resulting from the prevention of a conditioned avoidance 
response. A theory of immunization of an organism 
against anxiety by exposure to anxiety-producing stimuli 
is suggested. (52 ref.)—R. L. Cook. 

5730. Tweedie, Donald F. (Fuller Theological Semi- 
nary, Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) 
Contract therapy and behavior modification. Journal of 
Psychology & Theology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 50-55. 
—Reviews basic aspects of contract therapy to add to its 
usefulness as а therapeutic technique and aid in future 
research. Although basic aspects of contract therapy are 
related to behavior modification theory and practice, it Is 
considered that use of a behavioral focus does not 
necessitate a belief in behaviorism with its mechanistic 
view of man. Instead, contract therapy is a behavioral 
counseling technique developed from a biblical perspec- 
tive with regard to the nature of man and of marriage. 
—Journal abstract. th 

5731. Wiltz, N. A. (U. Washington, Medical School) 
Behavioral therapy techniques in treatment of emotion- 
ally disturbed children and their families. Child Welfare, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 52(8), 483-492. 
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5732. Benedek, Therese. (Chicago Inst. for уо 
alysis, Ill.) Psychoanalytic investigations: Sele 
papers. New York, N.Y.: Quadrangle, 1973. 542 p. $5. 
— Presents a collection of author's publications Шш 
1931-1968, together with accompanying dic 
which place each paper in the context of the devel Ts 
ment of the author's research and of psychoanalysis. 1° 
role of creativity and intuition in research is stressed, ‚ 
well as the correlation between psychic and physiologie 
processes, the relationship between hormonal e 
emotional cycles in women, and the organization | is 
reproductive drive and manifestations of norma 

athological parenthood. В 
ura ue) Igor A. (Salzburg U., Psychologie 
Inst., Austria) [Rehabilitation of the “neurotic C o3 
psychoanalysis.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, d } 
Vol. 6(2), 66-86—Discusses the underlying lang 
“code” in the neurotic patient's communication с 
tempts. It is argued that the interpretation of the nm. en 
language is possible only in the “experimental Se е 
of transference. The process of deciphering the 
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occurs in 3 phases. At first, the deformed language is 
unconscious, and is then translated into preconscious 
terms. Finally, the code is interpreted through the 
analysis of resistance and transference, which reveals the 
childhood context from which the neurotic code was 
derived. This process permits the patient to understand 
his private language and translate it into a more 
adequate language. ( 31 ref.)—English summary. 

5734. Dreifuss, Gustav. Can we evaluate analysis in 
terms of success and failure? Journal of Analytical 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 18(2), 165-172.—Observes 
that the analyst is also а patient in that he too, in the 
process of individuation, not only creates but also suffers 
his own fate in the confrontation of the unconscious. The 
possibility exists that the encounter with the analysand 
will occur in the spirit of Jungian psychology. It is 
suggested that the analyst who works on his own psyche 
experiences true encounters with his analysand.—P. J. 
Federman. 

5735, El-Safti, Mohamed S. (Free U. Berlin, W. 
Germany) [Language is psychoanalysis.] (Germ) Dy- 
namische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 87-97.—Considers 
Freud's concepts of free association and language in 
terms of l9th-century linguistics, which stressed the 
discovery of archaic styles of language corresponding to 
a "primitive mind." In contrast, the role of language in 
current psychoanalysis reflects modern linguistic theories 
which differentiate between language as an institution 
and speech as the living operation of the individual. The 
system of language-signs is an unconsious опе consisting 
шоу of distinctive units, while speech is the actualiza- 
үп of these unconsious structures. Analytic group 
dus P? best demonstrates the dynamics between indivi- 
aa em and language as a collective group phenome- 
a | ie speech-language interaction of group members 

ults in the formation of a “linguistic ego.” —English 
Summary. 
- o. ко Maxwell. Psychoanalysis: Science 
Ween ession. New York, N.Y.: International 
ae Bee Press, 1973. xiv, 439 p. $12.50.—Presents а 
NUM E previously published papers on countertrans- 
Miele play therapy, adolescence, anxiety and somatic 
б у posomatic medicine, and the social and 
URGE position of psychoanalysis. The need to pre- 

s737 е purity of psychoanalytic theory is emphasized. 
SP la, Goeppert, S. & Goeppert, H. C. [The relevance 
аве theory and semantic analysis іп 
16(1) qud (Fren) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 
Ж сот е с to understand psychoanalytic 
UEM mu ension as hermeneutic and closely related 
discourse iscourse of the analyst and analysand. A 
sals of um approach is used to describe “univer- 
(16 ref.) in a session report. (German summary) 

5 
ah ше Judd. (U. Southern California, Medi- 
JEAN n future of psychoanalytic therapy. 
1197-1209. "al of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 130(11), 
di к Miller, Milton L. & Monroe, John T. (U. North 
therapy > oa School, Chapel Hill) Psychoanalytic 
1973(Sum) ES homosexuality. Psychiatric Forum, 
case of a 1 ol. 32), 15-21.—lllustrates, through the 

male homosexual in his twenties, how a patient 


in analysis can be helped to control his impulses by 
enabling him to understand the rage and .dependency 
underlying his homosexuality. S 
5740. Nemiah, John C. (Harvard U., Medical School, | 
Boston) The theoretical basis of dynamic psychiatry. 
Neurologia-Neurocirugia-Psiquiatria, 1972, Vol. 13(2-3), 
97—100.— Briefly discusses the observations which led J. 
Breuer and Freud to adopt a dynamic model of mental 
functioning. Later modifications and additions to the 
model (e.g., psychic structure, drives, ego functions, and 
anxiety) are considered. The processes involved in 
dynamically-oriented insight psychotherapy are noted, 
5741. Rüger, Ulrich. (Inst. for Psychogenic Diseases of 
the AOK Health Insurance Berlin, Dept. Children & 
Adolescents, W. Germany) [The interactional process in. 
the psychoanalytic treatment of a mute boy.] (Germ) 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und  Kinderpsychiatrie, : 
1973(Feb), Vol. 222), 31-A1.— Describes a study which 
identifies the dynamics in a family which made а 7-yr- 
old patient the symptom carrier. А technique of analytic 
treatment is described which changed communications - 
within the family in such a way that the symptoms | 
disappeared without appearance of another symptom | 
carrier.—H. A. Euler. ; 
5742. Ulanov, Ann B. Birth and rebirth: The effect of 
an analyst's pregnancy on the transferences of three 
patients. Journal of. Analytical Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
18(2), 146-164.—Reports that the pregnancy provoked 
negative reactions in all three—female— patients. Jean 
found her identity under her perception of the analyst's 
motherly protection and felt rejected by the pregnancy. 
Sara had identified with the analyst as a woman capable 
of having a baby, but had to face the fact that pregnancy 
was no longer possible for her. Sophie thought of herself. 
as a baby and indulged in the fantasy that she was the 
analyst's infant. The pregnancy exploded this fantasy; 
the patient was enraged at having to face the fact and felt 
betrayed. All 3 patients believed that their identification 
with the analyst could solve their problems. They relied 
on themselves as dependent daughters. The pregnancy 
exposed this belief as an illusion.—P. J. Federman. 


Um COP eens 


Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


5743. The welfare system and mental 
health. GAP Report, 1973(Jul), Vol. 8(85), 341-375. 
— Presents the report of the Committee on Psychiatry 
and Social Work of the Group for the Advancement of 
Psychiatry concerning the adverse affects of the current 
welfare system for mental health of the client. These 
adverse effects include damage to self-esteem and 
promotion of powerlessness, hopelessness, and depen- 
dency. The dilemma of the welfare worker is descri! ed, 
and public attitudes and interpretations are outlined. 
Recommendations are made for basic financial mainten- 
ance, federal standards of assistance, the abolishment of 
behavioral requirements, compensation for work by 
clients, and research.—A. Olson. 

5744. Craig, Thomas J. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical 
School) Psychiatric consultation to the non-physician 
staff of an outpatient oncology clinic. International 
Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Sum), Vol. 43), 
291-300.— Biweekly patient-centered conferences with 
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he nonphysician staff of an oncology clinic revealed the 
inique pressures experienced by these personnel and the 
ey role they play in the psychosocial management of 
hronically ill patients. The introduction of behavioral 
cience principles, е.р., transactional analysis and cogni- 
ive approaches to crisis intervention, was useful in 
'romoting improved staff morale and more appropriate 
yatient management. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5745. Culberson, James O. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
zffects of client functioning upon counselor performan- 
Le level. Southern Journal of Educational Research, 
973(Win), Vol. 7(1), 13-20.—Administered 6 items from 
R. R. Carkhuff's (see PA, Vol. 43:10151) Communica- 
ion-Discrimination Index to 40 counselors, and a client- 
evel identification index to 49 senior high school 
tudents. 4 high- and 3 low-level functioning counselors 
vere paired with both a low- and high-level client for 3 
:ounseling sessions. Counselors were rated on the degree 
of involvement, spontaneity, and nondefensive behavior. 
Results show that high-level counselors demonstrated 
significant gains in performance level when paired with 
high-level clients. In all other paired relationships, no 
significant differences were found.—Journal abstract. 

5746. Degand, J. (U. Louvain, Center of Research in 
Pathological Psychology, Belgium) [A clinical contribu- 
tion to the psychodynamic and the pathopsychogenic 
sources of language problems.] (Fren) Revue Belge de 
Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1972, Vol. 34(139), 79-93. 
— Presents the case history of a 27-yr-old male who had 
stuttered since the age of 3 yrs. S's progress through over 
80 sessions of nondirective counseling is described. 
Counseling resulted in a remission of symptoms and 
considerable insight into various psychological problems 
involving his mother. Findings affirm the effectiveness of 
nondirective counseling over psychoanalysis in the 
treatment of adult male stutterers—L. A. Ostlund. 

5747. Friedman, Cornelia M. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston, Mass.) Making abortion consultation 
therapeutic. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 130(11), 1257-1261.—Presents an approach to 
psychiatric consultation before abortion that attempts to 
determine the extent of woman's ambivalance about the 
abortion by clarifying any unconscious motivations or 
conflicts. Other goals are an evaluation of the woman's 
capacity to cope and an assessment of the quality of life 
that would be available to the infant. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5748. Froyd, Helen E. (U. Colorado, Medical School, 
Birth Defects Clinic) Counseling families of severely 
visually handicapped children. New Outlook for the 
Blind, 1973(Jun), Vol. 67(6), 251-257.—Proposes that 
counseling may be useful to family members as they deal 
with their immediate reactions to the diagnosis and begin 
to develop realistic expectations for their handicapped 
child. When involved, the professional person may 
continue to provide an essential service. As the severely 
visually handicapped child faces each developmental 
task, the route he takes to achievement differs greatly 
from that used by the sighted child; hence, the 
uniqueness of the needs of the severely visually handi- 

capped child. This uniqueness, how to deal with it, and 
what problems arise when it goes unrecognized, are all 
potential areas in which the professional person may be 
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involved. In addition to these direct services, the 
professional person may serve as consultant to communi- 
ty agencies willing to work with these children. However, 
persons prepared to meet these needs are often unavail- 
able to the severely visually handicapped child and his 
family.—Journal abstract. 

5749. Greaves, George. (Kitchener-Waterloo Hosp., 
Crisis Intervention Clinic, Ontario, Canada) An evalua- 
tion of a 24-hour crisis intervention clinic. Canada's 
Mental Health, 1973(May), Vol. 21(3-4), 13-15.— Descri- 
bes the K-W Crisis Intervention Clinic and evaluates its 
effectiveness in terms of delivery of services, crisis 
subgroups (e.g. suicidal and geriatric groups) reached, 
suicide rates in the community served, repeat clients, 
community acceptance, and community feedback. 

5750. Henderson, James. (Sunnybrook Hosp. U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) A service of liaison to the 
isolated North: A proposal for ‘community transferen- 
ce.” Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 17(6), 459-462.—Reports on a 1-уг pilot 
project of community psychiatric service to 3 small 
Canadian towns. Data acquired in the course of this 
project are described, and an attempt is made to derive 
from them a more accurate assessment of the mental 
health requirements of these communities. The concept 
of “community transference” is advanced to cover the 
complex of reactive tensions set up in a community by 
visitors attempting to change deeply-held attitudes to 
psychiatric disturbance and to alter traditional modes of 
dealing with these patients. “Community transference” is 
a theoretical construct which may prove useful in 
projects where success depends upon modifying commu- 
nity attitudes. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

5751. Heron, John. (U. Surrey, England) Re-evalua- 
tion counselling: Personal growth through mutual aid. 
British Journal of Guidance & Counselling, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
1(2), 26-36.—Outlines the extent of the Ке-сүзї ч 
Counseling Communities in the U.S. and the ош 
Kingdom. The theories of reevaluation counseling and 3 
the techniques and methods of co-counseling аг 
summarized. The difference between reevaluation eom 
seling and other cathartic therapies is described, m 
implications for counselors and therapists of 0! ү 
schools examined. Procedures adopted in а 2 
evening training course are summarized with an d 
of the participants’ evaluation of the theory, an ҮЛ 
provisions for continuity and follow-up—Jou! 
abstract. А 

5752. Jensen, Reimer. (Danish School of БОШ АЛ 
Studies, Copenhagen) [ls it possible to give Я Dis- 
(Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 167-17 me 
tinguishes between counseling as informa m. 
practical problems and as personal support. In i lc 
case the counselor must realize his own problem 
situation.—P. Mylov. i 

5753. Knox, David. (East Carolina О.) pim 
contracts in marriage counseling. Journal of follow 
Counseling, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1(2), 22-28.— Presents ОБА 
up data from 10 couples who used behavior con' he d 
marriage counseling. Results suggest that con t 
effective in initiating positive marital зү "orale 
necessary for continued marital satisfaction. Ка 
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and specifics of contract construction are detailed. 
(Spanish summary)—Journal summary. 

5754. Kreitman, Norman & Chowdhury, Nilima. 
(Royal Edinburgh Hosp., Medical Research Council 
Unit for Epidemiological Studies in Psychiatry, Scot- 
land) Distress behaviour: A study of selected Samaritan 
clients and parasuicides ("attempted suicide" pa- 
tients): I. General aspects. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 123(572), 1-8.—Compared a group of 
individuals who made contacts with the Telephone 
Samaritan Organization with a group treated for poiso- 
ning to learn what determines the action taken by a 
person in distress. The Samaritan group contained more 
men, the men were older, yet more of them were 
unmarried. For women, group mean ages were similar, 
but there were more separated, widowed, and divorced 
people in the Samaritan group.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5155. Lau, Herbert G. & Cooper, Shirley. (Mt. Zion 
Hosp. & Medical Center, San Francisco, Calif.) A night 
in crisis. Psychiatry, 1973( Feb), Vol. 36(1), 23-36.—Des- 
cribes 8 cases seen in 1 night at a metropolitan crisis 
center. The case histories are used to document the 
interaction between a crisis center and other community 
facilities. Crisis therapy demands more instantaneous 
case disposition decisions by the therapist. Serving those 
in acute distress forces the therapist to deal with the 
patients’ current life problems in a pressure situation. 
—E. M. Uprichard. 

5756. Levin, Sol & Bishop, Duane. (McMaster U., 
Chedoke-McMaster Child & Family Centre, Hamilton, 
дезо, Canada) An evaluation tool for feedback and 
ав of mental health delivery systems. Canadian 
даите Association Journal, 1972(Dec), Vol. 17(6), 
Hu т Describes a method developed by systems 
a TS for evaluating the process of service delivery in 
деш health care programs. The method yields infor- 
топ about intake, individual case loads, and the 
a Y progress of any given patient. It is applicable to 
m Realment program for which patient “states” from 
s al entrance to exit can be identified. Examples are 
КК of the uses of the matrix at the unit, team, and 
a | ual level to delineate problems in service delivery, 
ae lata for problem-solving, and provide feedback 

515] accomplishment. (French summary)—4. Olson. 
U Ari; McWilliams, Spencer A. & Underwood, Mark. 
SD The Health Opinion Survey as a self-report 
наар instrument. Journal of Community 
Hei (a 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 335-338.—Mailed the 
Wi GRE Survey (HOS) to 95 university psychiat- 
КЫР s and 195 controls. Patients and controls did 
ape = XE in rate of questionnaire return (aver- 
controls 0), age, sex, or year in school. Comparing 
(n= 35) eae moderately (л = 16) and severely 
M M isturbed patient groups yielded 10 HOS items 
pàtholog; PS groups scored as significantly more 
ae ee than controls (e.g., upset stomach, nervous, 
quent s of appetite, and trouble in sleeping). Subse- 
es шаш function analysis provided single 

UNO т each S based on maximum discriminability 
сыт patients and controls. Although limited to the 
report i y population, the feasibility of the HOS as a self- 

nstrument, necessary to broaden the scope and 
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sample of epidemiological studies, is demonstrated. 
—Journal summary. 

5758. Natale, Samuel M. (Hall-Mercer Community 
Health Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Interpersonal counsel- 


lor qualities: Their effect on client improvement. British. 


Joana of Guidance & Counselling, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(2), 

5759. Nielsen, Johannes & Videbech, Thomas. (Arhus 
State Hosp., Inst. of Psychiatric Demography, Risskov, 
Denmark) Suicide frequency before and after introduc- 
tion of community psychiatry in a Danish island. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 123(572), 35-39, 
—After a 20-fold increase in referrals, extensive use of 
home visits, and provision for psychiatric examination 
with no wait, suicide rate was recorded as .17 per 1000 vs 
the earlier rate of .14. Persons who committed suicide 
were judged to have been in need of psychiatric 
treatment, but most did not consult a physician during 
the trouble. It is concluded that a decrease in suicide rate 
probably should not be included among the expectations 
of community psychiatry.—R. L. Sulzer. j 

5760. Plutchik, Robert; McCarthy, Martin; Hall, 
Bernard H. & Silverberg, Shirley. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Evaluation of a comprehensive 
psychiatric and health care program for elderly welfare 
tenants in a single-room occupancy hotel. Journal of the 
American Geriatrics Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 21(10), 
452-459.—Evaluated a program for elderly welfare 
recipients and for patients discharged from state hospi- 
tals and sent to live in a single-room occupancy hotel in 
New York City. Descriptions are given of the hotel, the 
funding of the program and the staff, the program and its 
various aspects, and the objectives. An intensive survey 
was conducted for the January to June period of 1972. 
Of the 299 tenants, 181 provided detailed information. 
About 87% of the tenants (mean age, 59.1 yrs) were 
supported in full or in part by welfare; only 4% were 
currently married; 18% had some college experience; 
and the mean length of tenancy was about 4 yrs. There 
was a distinct increase each month in the tenants’ use of 
medical, psychiatric, recreational, and social services. It 
was not always possible to plan the program require- 
ments in advance because of abrupt situational changes. 
This hotel project is offered as a model for the 
development of a comprehensive treatment and rehabili- 
tation program for elderly welfare tenants and psychiat- 
ric patients living in urban hotels.—Journal abstract. 
5761. Redfering, David L. (U. West Florida) Durabili- 
ty of effects of group counseling with institutionalized 
delinquent females. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 85-86.—1n a previous study by 
the author with 36 female delinquents, experimental Ss 
(n — 18) who received group counseling gave significant- 
ly more positive connotative meanings to the concepts of 
father, mother, self, and peers. The present 1-уг follow- 
up study revealed that the positive effects of group 
counseling were still present on all concepts except peers, 
as measured by the semantic differential technique. In 
addition, significantly more of the experimental group 


had been released and not recommitted to the institu- - 


tion. Implications and the need for specific research are 
identified —Journal abstract. 
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5762. Stoudenmire, John. (Mental Health Complex, 
Tupelo, Miss.) Group counseling in hospital trainees 
coming from "culturally deprived” backgrounds. Jour- 
nal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 
295-296.—Administered the WAIS and the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory to 14 aide and attendant trainees 
in a Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) 
program at a hospital before and after group counseling 
sessions. The trainees were all high school dropouts from 
culturally deprived backgrounds. 6 group sessions were 
held in which discussion centered around adjusting to 
the pleasant and less pleasant aspects of work. The group 
allowed ventilation of negative feelings and provided 
support to the members. Successful and unsuccessful 
trainees were compared on such factors as age, race, sex, 
intelligence, extraversion, neuroticism, and defensi- 
veness. Although trends were noted on several factors, a 
high degree of neurotic complaints was the most 
significant characteristic of the unsuccessful trainees. 
—Journal summary. 

5763. Wagner, Maurice E. Hazards to effective 
pastoral counseling: |. Journal of Psychology & Theology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 35-41.—Stresses society's basic need 
for counseling from one who understands the exigencies 
of life, and suggests that the contemporary pastor has the 
necessary insight and answers. 10 hazards with which the 
pastoral counselor is confronted are discussed and 
suggestions offered to help the pastor avoid them and 
increase his effectiveness. 

5764. Weber, Lewis & Hill, Trafford. (U. Virginia 
Hosp.) A therapy group of juvenile delinquent boys. 
Psychiatric Forum, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3(2), 25-33.—Explo- 
red characteristic responses of the juvenile delinquent to 
his environment and assessed the possibility of reaching 
him in ways beneficial to him and to society. 8 
adolescent boys were involved in 6 mo of nonmandatory 
weekly group counseling sessions. Characteristic themes 
Of sex, power, accomplishment, and sociability were 
recurrent. Ss were highly defensive regarding dependen- 
ce, insecurity, and inadequacy. Insights gained by the 
therapists included the need for extensive preplanning, 
screening of group members, heterogeneity in group 
makeup, development of both group and individual 
goals, and development of good relations with the 
probation department.—J. Canady. 

5765. Zisfein, Laura & Rosen, Marvin. Personal 
adjustment training: A group counseling program for 
institutionalized mentally retarded persons. Mental 
Retardation, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(4), 16-20.—Describes a 
structured group counseling program designed to remedy 
social deficiencies associated with institutional living. 


.. The program reflects utilization of research findings of a 


follow-up study of community adjustment of previously 
institutionalized handicapped persons. It incorporates 
group dynamics and behavior modification procedures 
aimed at improving social learning, teaching coping 
behaviors, and enhancing self-concept. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5766. Zonana, Howard; Henisz, Jerzy E. & Levine, 
Michael. (Yale U., Medical School) Psychiatric emer- 


gency services a decade later. International Journal of 


Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 273-290. 
—Assessed the changes in the functioning of the 
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psychiatric component of a general hospital emergency 
room over the past decade. The effect of its incorpora- 
tion into a community mental health center as its 
emergency service was seen to exert a significant increase 
in its utilization. Admissions increased threefold over the 
10-yr period. Trends noted include increased utilization 
by the 15-21 yr old age group, less disturbed patients, 
and patients with drug addictions. (28 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Physical Treatment 


5767. Cohen, Frances & Lazarus, Richard S. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Active coping processes, coping 
dispositions, and recovery from surgery. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1973(Sep), Vol. 35(5), 375-389.—Investigated 
the relationship between mode of coping with preopera- 
tive stress and recovery from surgery. 59 preoperative 
surgical patients were interviewed and classified into 3 
groups based on the kind of coping behavior they 
exhibited: avoidance (n = 13), vigilance (n = 10), or 
both (n = 36). Ss also completed the Sentence Comple- 
tion Test, S. Epstein and W. D. Fenz’s modified 
Repression-Sensitization scale, and the Schedule of 
Recent Experience. Results show that the vigilant group 
had the most complicated postoperative recovery, 
although only 2 recovery variables (days in hospital and 
minor complications) were significant (p < .01). Coping 
dispositions, anxiety, and life stress showed no clear 
relationships with recovery. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5768. Falconer, Murray A. (Guy's, Maudsley, & 
King’s Coll. Hosp., Neurosurgical Unit, London, En- 
gland) Reversiblity by temporal-lobe resection of the 
behavioral abnormalities of temporal-lobe epilepsy. 
New England Journal of Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
289(9), 451-455.—Assessed the results of unilateral 
temporal lobectomy in over 250 patients suffering from 
temporal-lobe epilepsy. Aggression and psychosis Were 
frequent preoperative complications. Pathological fin- 
dings in the resected specimens (hippocampus an 
lateral amygdala) were mesial temporal sclerosis hamar- 
tomas, and miscellaneous and nonspecific lesions (e.g. 
scars and infarcts). Follow-up evaluations at 6-20 1» 
were done independently by psychiatrists. 2 series 9 d 
patients each are specifically discussed, and effects ої ji 
procedure on epilepsy, social adjustment, aggies d : 
and psychosis are presented. Aggression Was rel ET 
most often after operation in patients who had m is 
temporal sclerosis; in schizophrenic patients, the он 
tion relieved the epilepsy, but the psychosis persiste: 
lesser degree. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. à (ou 

5769. Fraiberg, Paul L. (Allan Dee Nursing се y 
Detroit, Mich.) Oxygen inhalation in the contr 
psychogeriatric symptoms in patients with long: A 
illness. Journal of the American Geriatrics e e 
1973(Jul), Vol. 21(7), 321-324.—Gave hypobanr eun 
pressure) oxygen inhalation daily to 59 geriatric ра ther 
(mean age, 73 yrs) at a nursing center who were oon 
disruptive in behavior or withdrawn. All Ss had a e У 
chronic or terminal illness, as evidenced by а ut for 
rate of 8% during the 2-mo study period. The S00 
changes in р уло инс and behavioral mansum 
tions show that 28 Ss (47.5%) achieved таш 
“excellent” or "good," i.e., became more aler obe 
confused, less hostile, more cooperative, more 596 
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and much more interested in the world around them. 
There were no ill effects from treatment. It is concluded 
therapy is a simple and relatively 


that hypobaric oxygen 
effective aid in the control of behaviorally disturbed 


elderly patients.—Journal abstract. 

5770. Jus, A., et al. (St. Michel-Archange Hosp., 
Research Div., Quebec, Quebec, Canada) Studies on 
dream recall in chronic schizophrenic patients after 
prefrontal lobotomy. Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 6(3), 275-293.—Matched 13 lobotomized chronic 
schizophrenic patients with 13 nonlobotomized schizo- 
phrenics for age, sex duration of illness, clinical 
symptomatology, and type of psychopharmacological 
treatment. Each S was awakened for an immediate 
interview during all REM periods longer than 3 min and 
during 1 NREM period. Another interview occurred in 
the morning and dealt with each S's evaluation of his all- 
night sleep and dream reports. It was found that 
lobotomized Ss had a significantly lower incidence of 
dream reports (with and without recall of contents) in 
comparison with controls. (35 ref.}—S. Winokur. 

5771. Kafka, J.; Klimo, Z.; Fagul'a, J. & Safko, $. 
(Pavla Jozefa, Safárika U., Psychiatric Clinic, Košice, 
Czechoslovakia) [Casuistic contribution to mnestic 
disorders in intracranial aneurysms and after the 
ligation of arteria carotis communis 1. dx.] (Slok) 
Československá Psychiatrie,  1972(Jun), Vol. 68(3) 
154-161.—Presents the case history of 2 patients with 
intracranial aneurysms and memory disorders and 
describes the results of the ligation of their right common 
carotic artery. In 1 case the memory improved but the 
general physical condition of S changed only insignifi- 
cantly. In the other case, both memory and physical 
ү шо improved. The problems and effects of the 
igation and the clinical picture of intracranial aneu- 
Jc and mnestic disorders after the surgery are 
LOW (Russian & English summaries) (29 ref.)—T- 
Ü e Pribram, К. Н. & Luria, A. R. (Eds.). (Stanford 
NY Brcneontyslology of the frontal lobes. New York, 

У dde Press, 1973. xii, 332 p. $19.95. 

Mcd Simmons Roberta G.; Fulton, Julie & Fulton, 
Problem he prospective organ transplant donor: 
dora 5 and prospects of medical innovation. Omega: 
fictas of Death & Dying, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3(4), 319-339. 
siet d a discussion of the prospective organ trans- 
Which ( nor based on preliminary findings from 2 studies 
жаш 9 амат 79 kidney transplant cases to examine 
9 а е family when decisions of choosing à donor 
Seeds analyzed attitudinal characteristics of 82 
mesa о considered volunteering their own organs 
Sw TEA HE in the event of their death. Results 
sipnificantl e choice of a family donor was often 
Шс y stressful for the family in general and for 
eu A onor in particular (i.e., the family member who 
request ave donated but did not); (b) the act of 
Чоп of пва donor card was part of an entire configura- 
(©) don itudes toward death, religion, and science; and 
Eos T card volunteers were more highly educated, 
ср ae less religiously committed, more 
things is to science, and more willing to attempt new 
eee tiie ап a comparison group of neighbors of the same 

concluded that organ donation is a problem of 
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great normative uncertainty associated with highly 
emotional social relationships. (40 ref.)—Journal _ 
abstract. 

5774. Snodgrass, Virginia. Debate over benefits and 
ethics of psychosurgery involves public. JAMA: Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
225(8), 913-920.— Discusses the public reaction to the 
ethical problems involved in psychosurgery. 2 major 
ethical problems are considered: who gives informed 
consent and when, and who is eligible for treatment. 
Guidelines from a preliminary report on psychosurgery 
by the Institute of Society, Ethics, and the Life Sciences - 
are presented. The procedures used most often in 
psychosurgery (cingulotomy, amygdalatomy, thalamoto- 
my, and lobectomy) are described, along with the case 
histories of 2 patients: а 34-yr-old man and a 19-yr-old 
girl, both of whom exhibited violent behavior before the 
operations. Criticisms of the effects and procedures used 
in these 2 cases are reported. The campaign of 1 
psychiatrist against psychosurgery and the beneficial 
results that a neurosurgeon has obtained in treating 
epilepsy are detailed.—L. Gorsey. 

Social Casework & Rehabilitation 

5775. Robert A. Feedback їп family 
interviewing. Social Work, 1973(Sep), Vol. 18(5), 52-59. 
— Describes “аѕсгі tion," a technique used in interviews 
which gives imme iate qualitative feedback to the client 
about his situation. Ascriptive statements given by the 
interviewer help clients to reflect on themselves and 
improve communication between counselor and client. 
Implications of ascription in various social work theories 
are discussed. A survey of 20 tape-recorded interviews 
between social work instructors and a family revealed 
526 ascriptions; 85% of the ascriptive statements provok- 
ed immediate responses from clients. Various kinds of 
ascriptive statements are considered.—L. Gorsey. 

5776. Chandler, Michael J. (U. Rochester) Egocen- 
social behavior: The assessment and 
rspective-taking skills. Developmen- 


tal Psychology, (Nov), Vol. 9(3), 326-332.—Measured 
and attempted to remediate deficits in the role-taking 
delinquent 11-13 yr old males. 


ificant differences in role-taking 
between the delinquent Ss and a group of 45 nondelin- 
t Ss were assigned to 1 of 3 
: an experimental program which 
employed drama and the making of video films as 4 


and a nontreatment control condi 
istered the Peabody Picture Vocabu 


lary Test and а measure о! 


itv. An 18-mo follow-up study showed thes 
be associated with significant reduc 
t behavior —Journal abstract. 

5777. Chanoit, Р. Е. (Psychiatric Hosp. of Pari: 
France) [From the shelter which punishes to the priso 
which —cures.] (Fren) Information Psychiatriqu 
1973(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 29-41.—Examines the evolvemet 
of criminal theory. A. double standard exists toWarc 
lawbreakers—one of encouraging re-education an 
another of advocating punishment. Since the 19! 
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century, both psychiatry and criminology have advanced 
in scientific knowledge. As mental institutions and 
prisons are both totalitarian institutions, the function of 
these institutions precedes the employment of constraint 
in fulfilling objectives. Psychiatric hospitals, however, 
have become more liberal with the advance of knowl- 
edge on mental illness, even to the extent of using the 
services of delinquents. Prisons also have begun to use 
therapy within their walls. A continuing need for reform 
in prisons is discussed.—C. Kokkinis. 

5718. Dutheillet-Lamonthezie, B. (Palace of Justice, 

Court of Appeal, Paris, France) [Present problems іп 

the application of punishments.] (Fren) Information 
Psychiatrique, 1973(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 43-50.—Examines 
problems of applying punishment to criminals on an 
even-handed basis, with a view toward rehabilitation. 
Different categories of punishment include (a) probation, 
(b) conditional liberty, (c) administrative surveillance, 
and (d) defined liberty. In a liberated atmosphere, it is 
difficult to obtain the required personnel to supervise the 
criminals. In conditions of semi-liberty, the accused 
work under supervision for pay. Within the walls of a 
penitentiary, it is necessary to maintain amicable 
relations among all parties, prisoners and employees. It is 
‘Suggested that a political change and new penal laws 
could achieve the goals of adequate rehabilitation.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

5779. Feldman, Ronald A.; Wodarski, John S.; 
Goodman, Mortimer & Flax, Norman. (Washington U., 
George Warren Brown School of Social Work) Prosocial 

and antisocial boys together. Social Work, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 18(5), 26-37.—Evaluated the effects of placing 

antisocial and prosocial 9-12 yr old boys in mixed 

‘groups in a summer camp. 44 Ss were placed in 4 
Prosocial (1.е„ no antisocial children) groups and 37 

prosocial and 5 antisocial Ss were placed in 4 mixed 

groups. Antisocial behavior was defined as physical or 

verbal aggression toward others, object aggression, and 

disruptive behavior toward peers and adults. Antisocial 

Ss were identified from parent, referral agency, O and 

self ratings. 2 trained Os rated Ss’ behavior during the 3- 

wk experimental period. Although not significant, results 

show that (a) there was little incidence of antisocial 

behavior among prosocial $ in mixed groups (the 

highest frequency of antisocial behavior occurred during 

the Ist wk); and (b) antisocial Ss maintained a relatively 

Constant rate of both pro- and antisocial behavior during 

the 3 wks. It is concluded that mixing antisocial and 
prosocial children does not have any significant effects 

on an ee Gorsey. 
s mit, W. [Outpatient resocialization and 
| treatment of delinquents.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsy- 


pereo а 
case studies presented. —H. 

$ a P ed.—H. A. Euler. 

Beeb Hardy, Richard Е. & Cull, John С. (Virginia 

imonwealth U.) Climbing ghetto walls: бкл. 
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gement, delinquency and rehabilitation. Springfield, Ш: 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xiii, 195 p. $8.95. 

5782. Lungershausen, E. (U. Bonn, Nerve Clinic, W. 
Germany) [Social psychiatric problem in the area of 
rehabilitation: England and Germany.] (Germ) Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 16(1), 55-67. 

5783. Michaels, Rhoda A. & Treger, Harvey. (Niles 
Police Dept., Ill.) Social work in police departments. 
Social Work, 1973(Sep), Vol. 18(5), 67—75.— Considers 
factors (e.g. authority, crisis intervention techniques, 
and information exchange) in effective relationships 
between police officers and social workers. Results of 
demonstration projects in 2 cities in Illinois are presented. 

5784. O'Donnell, Clifford R. & Deleon, Jean L. (U. 
Hawaii) A contingency program for academic achiev- 
ement in a correctional setting: Gains and time in 
school. Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
1(3), 285-287.—Describes an individualized instructional 
program, based on reinforcement principles, for 32 male 
and 5 female 14-18 yr olds who were legally committed 
to a correctional facility. The Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test was administered to all Ss before and 
after the program. Results show mean academic gains of 
:5—1.5 grade levels іп 4-44 mo. Gains were not 
correlated, however, with time spent in school. The 
possibility of a relearning effect, fluctuations in motiva- 
tion, and changes in programs and/or students are 
discussed.—Journal summary. 

5785. Pinatel, J. [Doctrines, practices, and 
perspectives in the treatment of delinquents.] (Fren) 
Information Psychiatrique, 1973(Jan), Vol. 49(1), 7-13. 
— Examines aspects and perspectives of proper treatment 
of delinquents. Included is a historical review, à 
discussion of the concept of treatment, and a discussion 
of the present state of the application of treatment. It is 
noted that a large part of society still regards the 
commission of a crime as a great stigma, incapable of 
erasure. Applying therapy in the face of such attitudes 
difficult. It is concluded that the future of treatment 0 
criminals rests upon the developments that may take 
place in scientific research in criminology.—C. Kod 

5786. Theopold, Gudula & Lichtwerk, Traute. (U. 
Hamburg Div. of Social Pedagogy, W. Germany) [Case 
studies of methodical social work.] (Germ) Praxis a 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Noy 
22(2), 41-49.—Presents a case study of a Зо 
unwed mother whose tense relationship with the chil | 
father threatened mother and child. General problems о! 
unwed mothers illustrated in this particular case are 
discussed.—H. A. Euler. 

Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


5787. Balson, Paul M.; Silver, Jack & Bailey, Вг 5 
Communication innovations at the mental hygi 


consultation service-inpatient psychiatry Dur 
Military Medicine, 1973(Oct), Vol. 138(10), 67 Mn 
— Presents an overview of the communication difficu 


involved in delivering psychiatric services to a a 
military community, i.e., Walter Reed General Pan i 
and the Mental Hygiene Consultation Service м1 " ods 
catchment area. Organizational and technical met ding 
used to resolve these problems are discussed, includ’ 


automated information systems and computer applica- 
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tions developed by the Computer Support in Military 
Psychiatry project. Through these improvements, accu- 
rate data-gathering and quick transmission of results 
enable the inpatient staff to make more rapid and precise 
diagnoses and treatment decisions. External communica- 
tion has also been improved through a bimodal system 
combining a telephone network with an automated 
patient roster. It is stressed that willingness to recognize 
a problem and modify current techniques can overcome 
the handicaps inherent in a system dependent on 
constantly changing personnel.—B. McLean. 

5788. Bartak, Lawrence & Rutter, Michael. (U. 
London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Special education- 
al treatment of autistic children: A comparative study: І. 
Design of study and characteristics of units. Journal of 
Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 161 179.—Conducted a follow-up 
study over a 3/-4 yr period, with 50 autistic children 
(age. at outset — 3.5-15 yrs) attending 3 different 
special units, to assess changes in educational, cognitive, 
linguistic, social, and behavioral status. The units varied 
in amount of structure and orientation to educational 
goals. Details of the study design, methods used, and 
results of an objective examination of staff behavior in 
the 3 units are described. Results demonstrate significant 
differences in the amount and character of staff 
interactions with children, both between units and 
between individual staff. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5789. Bartoszewski, Jerzy & Halaunbrenner, Joanna. 
(1. Mazurkiewicz State Hosp. for Nervous & Mental 
Diseases, Pruszkow, Poland) [The care of the elderly 
penant in modern psychiatric therapeutics.] (Polh) 

Sychiatria Polska, 1972( May), Vol. 6(3), 31 1-315.—Dis- 
cusses the continuous rise in admission rates of geriatric 
уңы to psychiatric hospitals. The necessity of 
Jc eg he ne care by providing day centers and 

ЖЕ › : а Заке 
а шд. or patients with senile dementia 1s 
e ii Bennett, Lawrence A. (California Dept. of 
Wart рош; Sacramento) Should we change the offend- 
193) ети Crime & Delinquency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
ШУ т 42.—Discusses the evidence of the relative 
Mine i of traditional correctional treatment 
Bp dens An alternative approach, involving chan- 
ning ae based upon information feedback concer- 
studies оше; is illustrated by several case 
rogram is vate the California Probation Subsidy 
Aad te Cann alifornia Adult Authority Resolution 284, 
WORE Uni ome Department of Corrections’ Parole 
approach to тораш The possbility of extending this 

КОТЕЛ И. er areas of the criminal justice system is 
Mene id s concluded that this alternative method of 
A | ith correctional problems can permit the 
NUR of existing resources of other persistent 

57915 Journal abstract. 

Glenn, Brother, Tobias; Nath, Raghu & Cambor, C. 
Чол ус ns of group organizational 
ommunicati, panel discussion. Psychiatric 
organizatio ions, 1973, Vol. 14(1), 1-21.—Discusses 
shifts in еры of psychiatric institutes and the 
Psychiat a Sks due to changes in social systems. 
dynamic 4 es from the organistic through the 
€ sociodynamic hypothesis on which the 
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therapeutic community or community psychiatry is 
based. Methods of changing organizations and the - 
relationship of the changes to the primary task of the 
psychiatrist or the mental institution are discussed. An _ 
experiment in change is described as well as problems — 
and procedures of change in therapeutic or task-oriented 
groups.—W. L. Hunt. 

5792. Cahn, Charles Н. (Douglas Hosp., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Ten-year follow-up of 100 patients — 
admitted to a mental hospital. Canadian Psychiatric - 
Association Journal, 1972(Dec), Vol. 17(6) 429-432. 
— Presents follow-up data оп 100 patients admitted 
consecutively to a Canadian mental hospital. The 
patients used the hospital beds for an average of 1 yr and 
2 mo of the 10 yrs, i.e. about 1/8th of the time. The 
cooperative schizophrenic patients could be kept out of 
hospital with proper maintenance therapy. Patients 
admitted with organic psychoses died after an average of 
1% yrs. Of the “functional” cases, nearly / were alive 
after 10 yrs, 8 were dead (2 or 3 suicides), and the rest 
could not be traced. The patients had an average of 23 - 
physicians, but this large number does not appear to - 
have harmed them. Nearly all patients had some drug 
therapy, the 2 most frequently prescribed categories 
being neuroleptics and antidepressants. About / had 
occupational and work therapy. The condition of the 68 
survivors was considered to be (a) “recovered” or “much 
improved” in 55%, (b) “moderately or slightly improved” 
in 40%, and (c) “unimproved or worse” in 3%, Their last 
known vocational status was (a) “working or self- 
sufficient” in 34%, (b) “dependent” upon relatives or 
government support in 43%, and (c) not known in 23%. 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 

5793. Cohn, Alvin W. (Criminal Justice Assoc., 
Rockville, Md.) The failure of correctional managem- 
ent. Crime & Delinquency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(3), 323-331. 
—Discusses previous findings which indicate that correc- 
tion has significantly failed to “correct,” “rehabilitate,” 
or otherwise change its clients. Some attribute this failure 
to the philosophical cleavage between custody and 
treatment forces; others say that treatment, as currently 
conducted in most correctional agencies, is nothing more 
than a euphemism for custody or control. These 

sitions are discussed, and it is concluded that the 
custody-treatment cleavage is more myth than reality 
and not the primary basis for correctional failure. The 
failure, instead, is felt to be attributable in part to 
inadequate and incompetent management and leader- 
ship by correctional executives. Reasons for managerial 
inadequacy and several possible steps that can be taken 
to produce success are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

5794. Dahl, Lloyd T. (Riverside Hosp., Essondale, 
British Columbia, Canada) The role of the chaplain in a 
mental hospital. Canada's Mental Health, 1973(Мау), 
Vol. 21(3-4), 18-19. Ў 

5795. Davis, William Е. (U. Maine, Orono) Responsi- 
bilities of the educator in programming for the severely 
and foundly retarded. Training School Bulletin, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 69(4), 174-179.—Considers the role of 
the educator in developing programs for severely and 
profoundly retarded individuals in residential institu- 
tions. Some of the problems involved in programing are 
discussed, along with their possible causes. It is recom- 
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mended that (a) the educator’s perception of his role be 
examined, (b) teachers become familiar with basic 
learning principles, and (c) colleges include in their 
teacher training programs increased opportunity for 
student involvement with the severely and profoundly 
_ retarded.—Journal summary. 
5796. Dawson, David F. & Phillips, John. (McMaster 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Problems of institution- 
| al change: The development of a therapeutic communi- 
- ty and teaching unit оп one ward of a provincial mental 
hospital. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 17(6), 443-448.—Analyzes some of the 
changes accomplished in the ward and some of the 
- difficulties experienced in sociological terms in order to 
comprehend the reaction which occurred in the hospital 
“employee culture.” Some factors in the success of the 
- program are discussed, Generally, the problems which 
- arose were similar to those mentioned by other investiga- 
- tors of institutional change, and they are considered to 
_ be predictable, comprehensible, and usually soluble. 
- (French summary)—Journal summary. 
= 5797. Dewez, J. Th. & Giel, R. (State U. Groningen, 
- Netherlands) About the regional responsibility of the 
| mental hospitals in the Netherlands. Psychiatria, Neuro- 
- logia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 76(4), 267-274. 
- —Results of a survey of the annual turnover of patients 
in 39 hospitals indicate the need for further classification 
and qualification of the kind of care provided, the 
acceptance of considerable regional responsibility by 
hospitals, and more coordinated activities on the part of 
the government. 
5798. Fakhruddin, A. K.; Manjooran, Antony; Nair, N. 
P. & Neufeldt, Alfred. (Meharry Medical Coll.) A five- 
year outcome of discharged chronic psychiatric pa- 
tients. Canadian Association 


if continuity of care close to 
for them. (French summary) 
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behavior. Excerpts from interviews with Black Muslims 
and other prisoners are presented which show that a type 
of indoctrination was supplied by the correctional 
system. When a new hospital director was appointed, the 
restrictive and repressive security measures were elimina- 
ted and the disturbances and “bizarre” behavior ended. 
It is concluded that this problem and its solution are 
examples of the effectiveness of the basic principles of 
group dynamics, i.e., in order to dissipate the fear of an 
out-group, the in-group must be integrated with it. 
—Journal summary. 

5800. Goldfarb, A. I. Some issues in caring for the 
aged. Canada's Mental Health, 1973(May), Vol. 21(3-4), 
6-9.—Discusses the psychiatric needs of the aged 
individual and his family and the inadequacy of present 
services. The pros and cons of institutionalization and 
criteria for measuring the quality of care provided by an 
institution are considered. The personal resources (e.g. 
economic condition, education, and physical health) 
which provide protection against institutionalization and 
the emergence of mental disorders, particularly brain 
syndrome, are outlined. 

5801. Holland, Jimmie; Sgroi, Suzanne M.; Marvit, 
Samuel J. & Solkoff, Norman. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The ICU syndrome: Fact or fancy. International 
Journal of Psychiatry in Medicine, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 
241-249.—The “ICU syndrome” refers to an unpleasant 
psychological state resulting, at least in part, from the 
unique intensive care unit (ICU) environment. This 
study compares 32 patients admitted to a general 
medical ICU with 20 matched patients treated in а 
conventional medical ward. No significant differences 
were found between the groups in occurrence of delirium 
or in the levels of anxiety and depression. Results fail to 
support the proposition that the ICU environment per se 
causes psychological disturbance. (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5802. Kaye, Robert; Leigh, Hoyle & Strauch, Barry. 
(Yale U., Medical School) The role of the liaison 
psychiatrist in a hemodialysis program: A case study. 
International Journal of Psychiatry їп Medicine, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 313-321.—Illustrates the role of à 
liaison psychiatric consultant in an ongoing hemodialysis 
program by means of an individual patient study. Areas 
of consultative focus include establishing a Фари 
defining the etiological significance of a variety © 
factors influencing the patient's behavior, and пери 
the unit staff to understand the patient. (20 re ) 
—Journal abstract. : 

5803. Krippner, Stanley & Weintraub, M. (Minos 
ides Medical Center, Dream Lab., Brooklyn, N. A 
Anneewakee: A therapeutic community for emotion i 
disturbed boys. Interpersonal Development, 1971-1 d 
Vol. 2(2), 121-129.—Describes the therapeutic proca 
dures of the community based in Western Georgia 
eclectic, but as reflecting the influences of transact 
psychotherapy, gestalt psychotherapy, behavior moc!” 
Cation, existential therapy, and orthomolecular therapy 
Each campsite containing 2 group leaders and abou ч 
residents functions as an interminable therapeutic BF рү 
The. community provides each member with oppor 
ties for continuing sequences of affirmative роў ly 
commitment, directed toward recovery and social 
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reinforced by actions of other community members. (19 
ref.) Journal abstract. 

5804. Lucente, Frank E. (Washington U., Medical 
School) Thanatology: A study of 100 deaths on an 
otolaryngology service. Omega: Journal of Death & 
Dying, 1972(Aug), Vol. 3(3), 211-216.—Reviews 100 
consecutive deaths on the otolaryngology service at a 
metropolitan hospital between 1965 and 1970. The 
themes of denial, pain, fear, and loneliness are consider- 
ed, and suggestions for the care of the dying patient are 
offered. 

5805. Maley, Roger F.; Feldman, Garry L. & Ruskin, 
Robert S. (West Virginia U.) Evaluation of patient 
improvement in a token economy treatment program. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 
141-144.—Investigated various indices of improvement 
in 20 female chronic mental patients (mean age — 36 
yrs) who were randomly assigned to a token economy 
treatment. ward as compared with 20 control patients 
Who received typical custodial treatment. All Ss were 
given standardized interviews consisting of 5 experimen- 
tal tasks. Segments of the interviews were video-recorded 
and rated by naive raters on a 20-item questionnaire. 
Results indicate that the token-economy Ss were better 
oriented, had more skill in making business purchases 
and discriminations, and were better able to follow 
commands. Token economy Ss were rated as being more 
Cooperative and communicative, more socially desirable, 
more appropriate in mood, and as exhibiting less 
OE behavior.—Journal abstract. 
fea, Molnar, С. & White, N. F. (St. Joseph’s Hosp., 
ШШ Ontario, Canada) Concurrent psychiatric 
at аа А report on а simultaneous hospitalization 
Journal coe Canadian Psychiatric Association 
К ынс (Dec), Vol. 17(6), 449-454.—Describes а 
POEM inpatient program in which at least 2 family 
v the |, (usually the mother and child) were admitted 
wiih RUN n to lessen the patients’ (n = 56) break 
tion of ad у and community. Emphasis was on identifica- 
social чы problems and treatment by means of 
Vention Бар physical, and psychotherapeutic inter- 
in 80% of Н ratings indicate moderate to high benefits 
responded t е families treated. Of the 15 patients who 
the experie о a posttreatment questionnaire, 13 indicated 
ing. Itis QNM had resulted in improved family function- 
отс uded that concurrent admissions should be 
Psychiatric 5i s standard variation to general hospital 
Postpartum dc niques, particularly in the treatment of 
Olson. epression. (French summary) (30 ref.)—4. 
58 i 
Bosne, Charles J. & Green, Richard S. (Long 

Psychiatric illside Medical Center, N.Y.) Evaluation 
ошта! of Beale treatment. New York State 
— Presents i icine, 1973(Oct), Vol. 73(20), 2451-2460. 
Onan E run of the total treatment program 
Variety of inst psychiatric hospital and discusses а 

5808. E utilized in this process. 

exico Cit А Marcelo. (IMAN Children's Hosp. 
Peutic Progra exico) [Hospital treatment and thera- 
(Span) Né 8 for highly disturbed adolescents.] 
130-5 «rologia-Neurocirugia-Psiquiatria, 1972, Vol. 

), 77-89. Disc p і 
Programs for у scusses the selection of therapeutic 
*ry disturbed adolescents in a residential 
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treatment center. The important facets of each treatment 
phase are outlined: (a) psychological understanding of 
the patient's difficulties and his family dynamics, (b) 
communication among team members, and (c) intensive 
staff supervision. The importance of categorizing the 
patient's diagnosis into presymbiotic and symbiotic 
groups is noted along with the differences in treatment 
goals for each group. (17 ref.)—English summary. 

5809. Sigurdson, Herbert R.; McEachern, А. W. & 
Carter, Robert M. (U. Southern California, Center for 
Futures Research) Administrative innovations in proba- 
tion service: A design for increasing effectiveness. 
Crime & Delinquency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(3), 353-366. _ 
—Asserts that restructuring the organization and mana- 
gement patterns of existing probation departments is 
fundamental to the more effective delivery of probation — 
service and testing of new programs. Max Weber's 
principles of bureaucracy are applied to probation 
practice as a method of conceptualizing problems in al 
contemporary justice; they are supported by D. McGre- 1 
gors analysis of bureaucratic organizations and the _ 
assumptions about human nature and behavior underly- | 
ing such organizational structures. Personnel motivation _ 
is examined from the perspective of A. Maslow's 
"hierarchy of needs" theory. 4 interrelated procedures 
are discussed as steps leading to the model probation 
department of the future: (a) organization development 
training, (b) development of measurable objectives, (c) 
design of experimental programs responsive to the 
planned organizational goal structure, and (d) concep- 
tualization and installation of a comprehensive informa- 
tion system.—Journal abstract. ae 

5810. Simmons, Sandra & Given, Barbara. (Michigan 
State U.) Nursing care of the terminal patient. Omega: 
Journal of Death & Dying, 1972(Aug), Vol. 33), 217-225. 
—Reports findings of a nurse’s interviews with 51 
hospitalized dying patients. The extent and nature of the 
patient's discussion of his condition is presented, and 
implications for nursing practice are considered. —— 

5811. Smith, Stuart L. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Lowering the cost of psychiatric care: 
An experimental brief-stay unit with the nurse as 
therapist. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 17(6), 423-428.—Reports a 4-yr exper- 
ience and includes follow-up data from the operation of 
a novel inpatient general hospital unit. The 2 main 
features of the unit are: (a) a relatively brief duration of 
hospitalization, and (b) the employment of nursing staff 
as therapists in exactly the way residents are usually 
used. Daily interviews are conducted, during the inpa- 
tient stay, including family members and other relevant 

ersons. The nurse-therapists are trained to perform 
individual and family therapy as well as to organize all 
the social and environmental contacts. They conduct 
group and behavior therapies and are in charge of the 
planning for discharge. The patients here differ little 
from those in other general hospital units, and the 
follow-up data show results to be at least as good as 
those reported anywhere else. The shortened hospital 
stay represents a considerable saving, and the use of the 
nurse-therapist has important implications for economies 
in the health care system. There are some problems with 
the role changes required to make this system work, but 
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it is felt that the benefits far outweigh the disadvantages. 
French summary)—Journal summary. 
f 5812. Taipale, Vappu & Taipale, Tikka. (Aurora Hosp., 
Helsinki, Finland) Chinese psychiatry: A visit to a 
Chinese mental hospital. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 313-316.— Discusses the historical 
and ideological changes in Chinese psychiatry and their 
mental health organization after the Cultural Revolution. 
According to some epidemiological studies the mortality 
in schizophrenia seems to be quite low in China in 
comparison to the West. The relationships of sickness 
and society and societal reactions toward mentally ill 
people are considered as explanations for this low rate. 
The need for hospital beds for the mentally ill seems to 
be very low. Treatment consists of psychopharmacologi- 
cal and various group therapeutic techniques with 
political texts as well as acupuncture. The organization 
_ of patients themselves in groups is examined. Therapeu- 
tic processes which are directed to the conscious levels of 
personality are described.—Journal abstract. 

5813. Thorne, Frederick C. & Forgays, Donald G. A 
study of diagnostic classification in a correctional 
"mental hospital. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 249-254.—Compared the diagnostic 
classificaton procedures of the regular medical staff at 
the Dannemora (New York) State Hospital with inde- 
pendent diagnoses made by the staff of a National 
Institute of Mental Health Hospital Improvement 
Program during 1967-1971. The standard procedures 
specified by the mental health and penal codes of the 
_ state of New York are described, and results of a review 
of the commitment papers are presented. According to 
the independent examinations, approximately / of the 
400 patients were chronically psychotic, / had had a 
psychotic episode but were currently normal, and У, were 
not psychotic. Recommendations for patient diagnosis 
and retention procedures are presented.—Journal 
summary. 

5814. Thorne, Frederick C. & Forgays, Donald G. 
Mission impossible: The ideological conflicts underlying 
modern penology. Journal of Community Psychology, 
à 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 271-277.—Discusses ideological 
inconsistencies observed in a 5-yr study of a correctional 

mental hospital in New York state. The study was 
conducted in 1967-1972 when the American correctional 
system „was under heavy attack as being obsolete, 
ineffective, and brutalizing. The hard-core criminal is 
. Seen as one of society’s most desperate problems for 
i m no valid solution exists. Results of the analysis 
ў ^ cai: mjor ОЕ which inhibit the effective 
onn is ctional systems: (a) the conflict of 
phori *B« Security or rehabilitation), (b) contradic- 


_ tory theories of criminali H 

(О шуга! кодыш вов (c) 
; inadequacy, 
Stress, (р) ‘litany 


- security: The need 
Correctional institutions. Journal о 


Psychol 13) 
o. chology, 1973074), Vol. i(3), 255-262 
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conducted by the staff of a National Institute of Mental 
Health Hospital Improvement Program (HIP) show that 
(a) the business and security departments were making 
most of the decisions about patient assignment and 
medical management; (b) security “overkill” was ham- 
pering rehabilitation programs; (c) before the HIP staff 
intervened, all disciplinary actions were conducted by 
the security staff, and there was no representation of the 
patients' interests; (d) studies of officer—patient interac- 
tion revealed that many officers were "untherapeutic" 
because of authoritarian attitudes; and (e) the use of 
neutral observers and ward visitors (including women) 
improved morale and protected patients’ civil rights. It is 
concluded that security and rehabilitation programs 
should be carefully balanced to prevent security "takeo- 
vers" such as those described.—Journal summary. 

5816. Thorne, Frederick C. & Forgays, Donald G. A 
study of the mental health services of a correctional 
mental hospital. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 243-249.—Reports results of a 6-yr 
study of the mental health services of the Dannemora 
State Hospital, a New York State correctional mental 
hospital, by the staff of a National Institute of Mental 
Health Hospital Improvement Grant in 1967-1972. The 
professional staff of the hospital was found to be 
demoralized, inefficient, directed by unqualified physi- 
cians, and to provide little or no psychiatric care. Power 
conflicts within the security department obscured medi- 
cal priorities and made psychological treatment ineffec- 
tive. Corrective actions taken to improve conditions are 
described. Significant improvements occurred but did 
not survive the Attica prison revolt and other develop- 
ments precipitating regressive custodial actions. It В 
concluded that professional services in correctional 
systems are largely nonexistent and that the gap bor. 
ideal goals and realistic achievements 1$ so great tha 
only disillusionment with such correctional institutions 
occurs.—Journal summary. 

5817. Viehweg, Wolfgang; Albert, Hans D. & sen 
Joachim. (Karl-Marx U., Psychiatric Clinic, гар 
Germany) [Experience gained with a group of patie! d 
in age psychiatry.] (Germ) Psychiatrie, Мало i ^ 
medizinische Psychologie, 1973(Jul), Vol. 25(7), & Med 
— Describes a successful 3-yr experience of а 50010 e 
py program for geriatric patients ina psychiatric v zm 
Quantitative evaluation of effectiveness shows SER 
ly significant reduction in recidivism for hospital tien 
Qualitative evaluation justifies similar clubs for E Ше 
and outpatient centers. A typical daily activity 5© 
is described.—K. J. Hartman. 


tion of a psychiatric ambulatory care senes po 
general hospital. Canadian Psychiatric Associatio! уй 
nal, 1972(Dec), Vol. 17(6), 409-415.— escribes а P9 ich 


am i 
sy chit 
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value of program monitoring to provide ongoing feed- 
back to the administrators of such programs and to 
provide a data base for studies of outcome and cost 
effectiveness is emphasized. (French summary) (27 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

5819. Weiss, Anita M. Albert: A contemporary. 
Adolescence, 1973(Spr), Vol. 8(29), 119-124.— Presents а 
case report of a 21-уг-оіа male treated for а drug- 
induced psychosis by a 2-mo hospitalization. His 
confusion and disturbed personal relationships are 
analyzed.—A. B. Warren. 

5820. Yudin, Lee W.; Diamond, Herbert & Tucker, 
Karen. (West Philadelphia Community Mental Health 
Consortium, Pa.) Status of patients in an inner city 
nursing home: Implications for psychiatric consultation. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 21(9), 425-428.—Conducted psychiatric interviews 
with the 72 elderly residents (89% female) of an inner city 
nursing home to ascertain the status of psychiatric 
consultation and rehabilitative programs. Results of a 
postinterview rating scale completed by the interviewer 
indicate that most of the Ss had psychoses associated 
with organic brain syndromes or senile dementia. The 
nursing home was as well run as most such institutions, 
but the record-keeping was so poor that formal evalua- 
tion of the patients was almost impossible. It was clear, 
however, that there was a great need for continuing 
psychiatric consultation and the development of appro- 
priate remedial programs that reach beyond custodial 
care.—Journal abstract. 

ү, 5821. Zarebinaki, Jerzy. (State Hosp. for Nervous & 

Stead Diseases, Wegorzewo, Poland) [Analysis of 

5 е rates to the psychiatric hospital in Wegorze- 

197 patients aged over 60.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 
(May), Vol. 6(3), 317-321. 
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in е, Mary. Counteracting racial stereotypes 
Related 1501 children. Graduate Research in Education & 
the h кле 1973(Spr), Vol. 6(2), 55-74—Tested 
Able н esis that children would reveal fewer unfavor- 
Knowle di udes toward blacks after exposure to new 
19 up Es cm discussions of racial differences. Ss were 
atten НЯ -middle-class, white children and 1 black child 
а ЗЫ preschool. Individual interviews were 
companio Pe and post-experiment basis. Ss selected 
tures of vn or various imagined situations from pic- 
lasted 3 wis c Ж black and ⁄ white. The teaching unit 
among x end incorporated discussions of differences 
ce—all К Р m Results indicate a reduction of prejudi- 
blacks: 3 ie owed more favorable attitudes toward 
Whites, Конец more prejudiced; 3, while still favoring 
the black child improved attitudes towards blacks; and 
concluded m and 2 others showed no change. It is 
iscussions e the improvement resulted from the 

dme B. py MD during the teaching unit. Q5 
E аны, Roderick S. (О. Wyoming) Ameliora- 
ег АГ Кена с пса гига! school уш Соттипйу 
logy, 1973(A, -school counseling collaboration. Psycho- 
(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 7-11.—Describes a program 


tin, 
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jointly sponsored by a community mental health center 
anda public school system for the purpose of understan- 
ding the sources of alienation in the school system and 
for reducing such alienation. Group discussions and 
encounter techniques were used with principals, school | 
administrators, teachers, students, and parents. It was 
observed that, as communication developed among the 
various groups, more efficient and effective problem- 
solving behaviors emerged and encouragement replaced 
pessimism and apathy. It is concluded that such 
programs can help alleviate alienation by improving _ 
communication and maximizing opportunities for con- 
structive action —Author abstract. 

5824. Colaizzi, Раш Е. (Duquesne U.) Reflection and 
research in psychology: A phenomenological study of 
learning. Dubuque, Ia.: Kendall/Hunt, 1973. xi, 179 p. 

5825. Crockett, Stanley. (Collaborative Change, San 
Diego, Calif.) The role of the researcher in educational 
settings: Perspectives on research and evaluation. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(1), 81-85.—The 
problems of the white researcher in black communities is 
approached from a system perspective with emphasis on 
relationships, as opposed to variables. The relationships 
of concern are those between black communities and 
educational systems in the communities. The political 
nature of educational systems and the activities of those 
involved in them are reflected in the concepts and 
methods employed by researchers, e.g., selective atten- 
tion on the part of the researcher and the exclusion of 
elements distinctive to black culture. The crisis of 
legitimation presently characterizing the white researcher 
is viewed as a consequence of the inflexibility of the 
concepts and methods typically employed in behavioral 
research.—Journal abstract. 

5826. Durlak, Joseph A. (U.S. Army Hosp., Psycholo- 

Service, Heidelberg, W. Germany) Ninth graders as 
Student aides: Making use of the helper therapy 
principle. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 
334-339. 

5827. Field, Dick & Newick, John (Eds.). (U. London, 
Inst. of Education, England) The study of education and 
art. London, England: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1973. 
ix, 244 p. $12.75(cloth), $5.95(paper). GEN 

5828. Gallop, R. & Ghuman, A. S. (University Coll. 
Wales, Aberystwyth) Personality and value correlates of 
the school perceptions of students in training at a 
university department of education. Research in Educa- 
tion, 1973(Мау), No. or 50-69.—Hypothesized (a) that 
when 98 English student teachers were asked to define 
and interpret primary, grammar, comprehensive, and 
modern schools on 4 dimensions (involvement-aliena- 
tion, role-specific-diffuse, organizational formality-in- 

conservation-innovation), their percep- 


formality, and | 
tions would not differ from those derived from a 


consensus; but (b) when Ss were classified according to 
school choice, personality and value differences would 
be found which would correspond to the type of school 
chosen. A 40-item questionnaire was developed in which 
Ss assigned characteristics of the 4 dimensions to each 
type of school. The 16 PF and the Study of Values were 
also administered. The lst hypothesis was supported. 
The 2nd hypothesis received tentative support, but the 
small sample size obscured the significance. It is 
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concluded that a symbolic interactionist approach such 
as the one used provides a useful viewpoint for observing 
the behavior of actors in formal organizations—L. 
Gorsey. - 
5829. Glaser, Robert. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning Re- 
search & Development Center) Educational psychology 
and education. American Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
28(7), 557-566.—Discusses what elements of educational 
psychology are useful in elementary school education 
and how educational practices can enrich research and 
development in educational psychology. Educational 
| Psychology is ready to assume interactive relationships 
"with methods of scientific application, development, and 
research, as practiced in the traditional sciences. These 
interactions would be helpful for studying subject-matter 
learning, the teaching of basic abilities, instructional 
methods, the influence of content on curriculum design, 
_ and individual requirements in formulating new educa- 
| tional models. The “schizophrenia” produced by having 
. ene foot in the laboratory and one foot in the field is 
recommended. (28 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 
{ 5830. Gutsch, Kenneth U. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
. Education: Physiological impact—psychological split. 
Southern Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Win), 
Vol. 7(1), 7-12.—Considers physiological and psycholo- 
gical effects of learning and experience in terms of stress 
and avoidance behaviors. Implications for education are 
discussed. 

5831. Jansen, David G.; Bonk, Edward C. & Robb, 
George P. (Willmar State Hosp. Minn.) Graduate 
Students in education: A comparison of counselor, 
Supervisor, and teacher candidates. Counselor Education 
& Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), 53-61.—Administ- 
ered the Ohio State University Psychological Test 
(OSUPT), the Cooperative English Tests (CET; Vocabu- 
lary, Comprehension, and Level of Expression subtests), 
the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (GZTS), 
and the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI) 
to 115 male and 166 female counseling graduate 
students, 71 male and 50 female secondary education 
students, 56 male and 72 female elementary supervision 
graduate students, and 147 male secondary supervision 
students and 127 female elementary education students. 
Males and females majoring in counseling had signifi- 
cantly higher scores on the 4 measures of scholastic 
aptitude (OSUPT and 3 subtests of the CET) than any 
other male or female subgroup (р < .05). Male counse- 


án their Telationships with others as measured by the 
Female counselor trainees scored significantly 


groups suggest that students 


completing a degree in education tt j 
) свае Gorsey. E oe 


Stanley H. (Harvard U.) Five lives at 


U. Press, 1973. ix, 219 


i histories of Harvard universi 
si ts during the late 1960's. Itis suggested that while 
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major developmental issues have changed in the last 
decade, the underlying psychological processes in adoles- 
cence remain the same. 

5833. Marshak, Mel. (U. London, Inst. of Education, 
England) Art education in relation to psychic and 
mental functioning. In D. Field & J. Newick (Eds.), The 
study of education and art. London, England: Routledge 
& Kegan Paul, 1973. ix, 244 p. $12.75(cloth), 
$5.95(paper).—Considers the significance and function 
of art in terms of man's psychological and biological 
characteristics (i.e., how physical and symbolic processes 
influence his perception). The nature of creativity and 
the limits of education in art are also discussed. (17 ref.) 

5834. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) To 
understand is to invent: The future of education. New 
York, N.Y.: Grossman, 1973. viii, 148 p- $7.50. 

5835. Riese, Harlan C. & Stoner, William G. (U. 
Montana) The meaning of words: Teachers and counse- 
lors. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
13(1), 46-52.—56 graduate students in counseling and 72 
undergraduates about to begin student teaching rated 15 
relevant. concepts (e.g, acceptance, counseling, invol- 
vement, teaching, and future) on evaluative, potency, 
and activity dimensions. On the evaluative dimension, 
counselor trainees had significantly more favorable 
attitudes than student teachers on concepts of acceptan- 
ce, counseling, discipline, involvement, most people, rich 
people, and studying. On the potency scale, counselor 
trainees had significantly more favorable attitudes 
toward counseling and rich people, while on the activity 
scale, student teachers had more favorable attitudes 
toward home, future, my best friends, and teachers. 
Problems in communication between teachers and 
counselors are considered.—L. Gorsey. б 

5836. Silva, Dolores. (Temple U., Coll. of Education) 
A search-paradigm for the description of problem- 
solving processes. Educational Technology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 13(8), 36-39.— Discusses the increase in theorizing 
and mathematizing in education. Problem solving may 
be an application of this process as it pertains 2 
problems one wishes to solve and also the problem ol 
finding a solution. Problem solving can be represented as 
a process of planned searching. 4 stages of problem 
solving are presented in a hierarchical search рага ЧЕ 
It is concluded that if educators are committed to the 
processes of problem solving, they can both er 
knowledge and redesign educational environments.—® 
R. Alley. x t 

5837. Willert, Soren. (Aarhus U., Psychological d 
Denmark) [Manipulator or leg-puller? Outline Ыы 1 
contribution to the definition of the teacher те Vn 
(Danh) Nordisk Psykologi, 1973, Vol. 25(1), 9-20- D 
cusses the term “manipulation” which has gue i 
central position in the debate on pedagogics. ie 
suggested that the idea of correct or objective knowle fi 
has been problematized in recent years. 2 ec 
different pedagogic tendencies are reflected in {5 
explanation of such problematization: (a) according i 
one of the tendencies the ambiguity is firmly anchore! Y 
matters of "private nature" as opposed to the other vi Й 
(b) according to which it is anchored in тайы @ 
"political nature." Certain hazards are considere! : aj 
that the teacher, owing to his fear of manipulation, m. 
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“dilemma of modesty” in which a 
ideology may serve as a means of 
rationalization, thus bringing about a banalization of the 
pedagogic responsibility, and (b) that the teacher may 
feel conscious of his responsibility to a degree which 
makes him believe that he has powers of potential 
manipulation, powers out of proportion to the actual 
pedagogic situation. The ways and means by which the 
dilemma tentatively might be escaped imply a criticism 
of the concept of manipulation which accordingly is held 
to be nondialectic. (English summary)—P. Mylov. 


find himself in a 
student centered 


School Administration & Educational Processes 


5838. Naiman, J.; Poitras, R. & Engelsmann, F. 
(McGill. U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Effect of 
chlorpromazine on REM rebound in normal volunteers. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
17(6), 463-469.—5 normal Ss participated in an experi- 
ment consisting of 3 periods of 9 nights each. The Ist 
period was without medication, the 2nd with medication, 
and the 3rd again without medication. 4 dependent 
variables—total sleep time, REM latency, REM time, 
znd REM percentage—were measured in each period as 
plows: baseline 3 nights, REM deprivation 2 nights, 
| тесоуегу 4 nights. Analysis of variance (3-way 
{ Чоп) was computed in order to evaluate both 
domam effects and the interaction between medication 
[лир conditions. Results show significant differ- 
Т e over the 3 conditions of sleep—baseline, REM 
v HE and recovery. While there were no signifi- 
d erences due to medication, the replication of the 
Ee in the same Ss proved to be a slightly 
VERREM ded af the variance of the scores in all 
= Journal summary EM latency. (French summary) 
о е, Linda. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
child's n observers’ perceptions of causality for a 
| 9704) ee muance, Journal of Educational Psychology, 
MAE wis ol 65(2) 198-204.—56 pairs of female 
Participant ке teachers acted as participants ог Os. 
(actually Li aught a supposed elementary school child 
ss ape recording) for 3 5-min trials; the child's 
Ter either improved over trials (low-high), 
(low-low) Ws trials (high-low), or remained low 
шала! napanis attributed poor performance to 

fi grou actors more often than did Os. However, 
Gane pi iis low or descending performance 
factors. Partici an high performance) to situational 
the child's pants appeared to attribute any change in 
child was a ormance to themselves. The low-high 
Skill than e Md higher on measures of sentiment and 
On sentiment igh-low child, who was evaluated higher 
BA ORT skill, and effort than the low-low child. 

5% Vd abstract. 

College Oe etat (Harcum Junior Coll. Two-year 
Parallel-perceptio Te Innovation readiness (a 
Perimentalis, 197. 5 inquiry). Scientia Paedagogica Ex- 
attitude surve 3, Vol. 10(1), 22-37.—Conducted an 
Public 2-yr Mal With the faculties of a private and a 
readiness for dd Both groups showed the same overall 
and liberal Meo changes, with the most tolerant 
ehavior and itude found toward changes in student 
nd role. (French summary) 
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5841. Caudry, Robert D. & Wilson, Warner. A survey 
of what teachers like in students. Southern Journal of — _ 
Educational Research, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(1), 1-6—Ad- — 
ministered ап 18-item questionnaire describing the 3 _ 
most favored and the 3 most estranged students to 94 
junior high and high school teachers. All 18 items 
significantly differentiated between the favored and 
estranged students (e.g., attentiveness, ability, manners, | ; 
obedience, and emotional stability). Race, sex, and grade 
of students were not significant. Although a relatively 
small difference between mental ability of favored and _ 
estranged students was found, teacher ratings of stu- 
dents’ academic accomplishments correlated highly (.73) 
with their attitudes toward students.—Journal abstract. 

5842. Ensher, Gail L. (Syracuse U.) The hidden 
handicap: Attitudes toward children and their implica- 
tion. Mental Retardation, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(4), 40-41. 
—Contends that many special education programs for 
the retarded fail to accomplish their pu because _ 
teacher attitudes are negative and inflexible. Some of — 
these damaging attitudes are described, their causes and _ 
their effects on children are analyzed, and remedies are 
suggested, ^ 

5843. Harari, Herbert & McDavid, John W. (Califor- — 
nia State U., San Diego) Name stereotypes and _ 
teachers’ expectations. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 222-225.—Predicted that 
teachers’ evaluations of children's performance would be 
systematically associated with stereotyped perceptions of 
first names. Short essays actually written by 5th-grade 
students were presented for evaluation to 80 female 
teachers (age range 20-45) and 80 female undergra- 
duates. Authorship of the essays was randomly linked 
with boys and girls with common, popular, and attractive 
names аз well as with rare, unpopular, and unattractive 
names. As expected, the attributed quality of each essay 
was higher when essays were authored by names 
associated with positive stereotypes. This stereotype bias 
was more pronounced for experienced teachers than for 
inexperienced undergraduates, and the effect was clearer 
for boys’ names than for girls’ names.—Journal abstract. 

5844, Hartley, Marvin C. & Hoy, Wayne K. (Seattle 
Community Coll. District, Office for Educational Tech- 
nology & System Service, Wash.) “Openness” of school 
climate and alienation of high school students. Califor- 
nia Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
23(1), 17-24.—Tested the general hypothesis that the 
more open the climate of high schools, the less the sense 
of alienation of high school students. The Organizational 
Climate Description Questionnaire was personally ad- 
ministered by a researcher to virtually all the profession- 
al faculty of 45 high schools. The Pupil Attitude 
Questionnaire also was administered to samples of 
students from each school to assess 5 dimensions of 
student alienation: normlessness, meaninglessness, pow- 
erlessness, self-estrangement, and isolation. Although the 
general hypothesis is supported, the relationship between 
Openness in school climate and sense of alienation 
appears quite complex. That is, openness in climate is 
significantly related to some variants of alienation but 
not to others.—H. J. McWhinnie. 

5845. Hogg, James Н. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Development of verbal behavior through cognitive 
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awareness training. Journal of Educational Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 67(1), 9-12.—Describes an inservice 
verbal awareness training program for 24 student social 
studies teachers to develop verbal patterns in the 
classroom and to increase students’ cognitive abilities 
beyond the memory level of operation. Ss' usual verbal 
behavior patterns were observed by college supervisors 
using the Instructor Cognitive Operation Index develo- 
ped by J. E. Searles in 1970. 12 Ss learned to categorize 
verbal thought units by analyzing typescripts and tape 
recordings, while 12 control Ss received no training. 
Results show that the program was successful for all Ss 
and increased their awareness of the verbal climate in the 
classroom (p < .01) Ss persisted in the use of a 
particular performance style even when they succeeded 
in changing their level of cognitive operation. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5846. Lee, Patrick C. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
Male and female teachers in elementary schools: An 
ecological analysis. Teachers College Record, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 75(1), 79-98.—Discusses the question of the 
. importance of the sex of the teacher as an ecological 
event. 3 issues are considered: (a) why there are so many 
more female than male teachers in the elementary 
school; (b) how the sex of the teacher acts as a restraint 
within the framework of the school as an institution; and 
(c) the effects of the sex of the teacher, both the 
3 Шс ане and the unexpected ones. Such effects must 
_ be viewed in the proper context of the school as а 
societal institution, and must be seen in terms of the sex- 
. role identifications of both teacher and child. It is 
- suggested that the consequences of using female teachers 
vary according to the sex of the pupil, in that female 
students may be socialized more easily into the teacher's 
conceptions of their role, while the male child encounters 
stress and conflict because the teacher cannot mediate 
enough for him. Male teachers apparently have favor- 
able effects upon young boys. It is concluded that 
research is not yet conclusive and must concentrate in 
the future upon process effects.—M. Tallmer. 

5847. Mason, Emanuel J. (U. Kentucky) Teachers' 
Observations and expectations of boys and girls as 
influenced by biased Psychological reports and knowl- 
edge of the effects of bias. Journal of Educational 


thought the child answered incorrectly (observations 


Merwin, William C. & Schneider, Donald 
North Florida, Jacksonville) The ee: 
Modules in the training of social Studies teachers to 
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employ higher cognitive level questioning strategies, 
Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 67(1), 
13-18.—Investigated the effectiveness of self-instruction- 
al modules (SIMs) for training secondary-level social 
studies teacher-trainees to develop and ask higher-level 
questions. 30 Ss were grouped by pretest scores (knowl- 
edge of instructional objectives) and assigned to 2 
groups. The experimental group (л = 16) used 4 SIMs 
for 6 wks, while 14 control Ss received conventional 
classroom instruction. Results indicate that the experi- 
mental Ss achieved significantly higher scores on a 
Cognitive Quality Rating System and ratings on student 
teacher performance than did controls. Advantages of 
SIMs are discussed. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

5849. Nash, Robert J. & Agne, Russell M. (U. 
Vermont) A case of misplaced relevance. Journal of 
Teacher Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 24(2), 87-92.—The 
United States Office of Education is advancing a 
program of compulsory career education which has 
extensive implications for teacher preparation. It is noted 
that career educators appear to be basing their reforms 
on at least 4 questionable assumptions about the 
teaching-learning experience: (а) that because specíaliza- 
tion is the key to occupational success, the learning 
experience itself must be highly specialized; (b) that 
learning must take place in one sequential order; (c) that 
a specific body of skills and knowledge should be 
required of all students; and (d) that а performance- 
based curriculum will relieve the inequities of credential- 
ism. These assumptions are discussed in relation to their 
ramifications for present reform in teacher education. 
—F. Triggs. 

5850. Nugent, Frank A. (Western Washington State 
Coll) School counselors, psychologists, and social 
workers: A distinction. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, 
Vol. 10(3), 327-333.—Reviews the role and function of 
school counselors, psychologists, and social workers. It is 
recommended that school psychologists and social 
workers should be primarily responsible for involuntary 
referrals and that counselors should handle the voluntary 
ones. к 

5851. Richards, James М. (U. Missouri, Medical 
School, Kansas City) A study of the “environments: пої 
Japanese universities. Research in Higher Education, 
1973, Vol. 1(1), 87-99.—Used factor analysis and J. L. 
Holland's 1966 personality typology to measure charac- 
teristics of the environments at 124 Japanese universi 
21 institutional variables (e.g., private vs public control, 
curriculum emphasis, and growth rate) were analyz ) 
and Holland's 6 types (e.g. realistic, artistic, and S 
were used to classify faculty members. Results yle БШ 
pattern generally similar to that of results in the Us 
with differences that appear related to the organiza a А 
of higher education in Japan. Findings also support dj 
conclusions that size, wealth, and technical шр i а 
key dimensions for describing universities, and thet Р 
organization can be measured through a census 0 
personality types. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. of 

5852. Rosenshine, Barak. (U. Illinois, pu 
Educational Research) Teacher behavior and Dor 
attitudes revisited. Journal of Educational Psycholog 
1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 177-180.—Compared results 9 
tained when correlations of teacher behavior W! 
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student attitudes were used as unadjusted posttest scores 
and as adjusted pretest scores. Student attitudes were 
measured by the 60-item Michigan Student Question- 
naire, 22 overlapping measures of teacher behavior were 
Ist correlated with unadjusted class mean attitude scores 
in May, and then correlated with the May scores 
adjusted for the October scores (№ = 30 6th-grade 
classrooms). All significant positive correlations with the 
unadjusted scores became negative when adjusted scores 
were used, Procedures for obtaining independent esti- 
mates of student tendencies to rate teachers favorably or 
unfavorably are discussed.— Journal abstract. 

5853. Scandura, Joseph М. (U. Pennsylvania) Structu- 
ral learning and the design of educational materials. 
Educational Technology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 13(8), 7-13. 
—Presents 2 main theses: (a) Qualitative improvements 
in education will not come about as a result of rhetoric 
or superficial proposals for solution made by the “new 
breed” of educator, but rather as a result of a deeper 
understanding of the teaching-learning process, and the 
development and use of new and better principles of 
educational design. (b) Theoretical bases for qualitative 
improvements in educational design already exist and 
should be used more widely by educators.—Journal 
abstract. 

N 5854. Silver, Catherine B. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. 
Wee York) Black teachers in urban schools: The case of 
ойо, D.C. New York, N.Y.: Praeger, 1973. xviii, 
dx р. $15.—Results of a survey of black elementary 
B iun in a predominantly black school system 
аме that the teachers establish their own insular 
T ure separate from the students they teach. The 
achers' job satisfaction, social background, and com- 
eM to teaching are considered. 
(К оеш Hao W. (Virginia Polytechnic 
ity M identification diagnosis: Range of applicabil- 
ео, 1973(Sep), Vol. 49(5), 23-36.— Describes 
Re plications of need identification diagnosis in 
rob о adult education based on reports of studies by 
this tiep at Indiana University. 3 major uses of 
RIOT iagnosis are selected: the identification of 
heidenen needs related to adult social role behavior, 
aspects бон of adult perceptions of the problematic 
and the Kien тен or systems in which they function, 
tional ae of the adequacy of adult educa- 
CER eal at the levels of organizing and administ- 
ШЕ ДЕ set of program activities and managing 

5856 Grae activities.—G. Lowe. 
mental h 000 Karen R. (New York 0.) Promoting 
беа un _in the classroom: A handbook for 
Office, DH ү дып, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
$125. No. (HSM) 73-9033, 1973. vii, 87 p. 


5857. i 

radio Prichard, A. Edward. (U. South Florida) 

ЖЕНА req validity and interdimensional compati- 

Journal S ву relate to multidimensionality. Florida 

B Vd i cational Research, 1973, Vol. 15, 85-89- 

lures to d the use of classroom observational proce- 

Ment ap DE classroom behavior. A multi-instru- 

differe: ЕР ach which has content, construct, and 

ni ау is recommended. _ 

tions оғ tea Hannelore. (U. Florida) Pupil evalua- 

leacher messages in three channels of 
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communication. Florida Journal of Educational Research, | 3 
1973, Vol. 15, 46-52.—Examined perception and integra- | 
tion of multichannel information contained in teacher- 
-pupil communications. Videotaped scenes were shown 
in which 3 female elementary teachers enacted messages | 
with varied positive (praising, friendly), neutral (without — 
evaluative content), and negative (blaming, unfriendly) | 
connotations in 3 channels of communication: verbal 
(content), vocal (tone of voice), and visual (facial. 
expression, smile or frown). 307 3rd-6th graders rated | 
these messages as either “good,” “bad,” or "not . 
good-not bad." Results indicate that the verbal channel - 
had the strongest impact, determining 80% of Ss' overall 
evaluation. Decreasing influence of the verbal channel 
was found with the higher grades. Negative verbal 
messages were perceived with similar strength at all 4 
grade levels. Nonverbal messages tended to strengthen ог 
weaken verbal messages.—Journal abstract. 
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5859. ——————. The psychology teacher's resource 
book: First course. Washington, D.C.: American 
Psychological Assn., 1973. vii, 179 p.—Includes reviews - 
of introductory textbooks, books of readings, laborato: 
manuals, suggested psychological periodicals for hi 
schools, recommended novels, biographies, and other 

pular books, suggested audiovisual materials, 
addresses of relevant national organizations, and discus- 
sions of ways to increase student involvement and 
organize instruction. 

5860. Bailey, Ronald. (Stanford U., Afro-American 
Studies) Black studies in historical perspective. Journal 
of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(1), 97-108.—Presents an - 
overview of the major intellectual forces affecting black 
scholars in the past and an outline of what will occur in. 
the future. The role of the white researcher is discussed 
in relationship to the concept of scientific objectivity, 
with an illustration of how the very concepts епу loyed 
by researchers (“integration” vs “liberation”) channel 
their energies in one direction as opposed to another. 
Discussion of black behavior is grounded in a considera- 


tion of African behavior. Black Americans are viewed as 


fundamentally African, not European; therefore, provi- 


ding the legitimate epistemological foundation for a 
distinctive Black Studies —Journal abstract. 

5861. Bare, John K., et al. (Carleton Coll.) Program 
on the teaching of ogy in the secondary school: 
Final report. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 


Assn., 1970. ix, 111 p- ї 

5862. Bishop, Alan J. (U. Cambridge, England) Use of 
structural apparatus and spatial ability: A possible 
relationship. Research in Education, 1973(May), No. 9, 
43-49.—Made 4 comparisons between groups of English 


primary and secondary school students who had been 
taught mathematics using à structural apparatus or 
s cur teaching methods. Results show a relationship 
between use of the apparatus and a greater ability to 
understand spatial relationships. 

5863. Braaten, Leif J. (U. oas туос Шш 
Norwa' [Student-centered t ing: Some genera 

ints b view.] (Чогу) Nordisk Psykologi, 1973, Vol. 
25(1), 21-31.—Presents the thesis that experimental and 
student-centered approaches are better suited to ensure 
sharing of responsibility, well-being, and efficiency as 
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background for better practicing of psychology in 
society. The aims of the teaching process are elaborated 
in terms of joint efforts on the part of the teacher and his 
student. The cognitively oriented teaching method is 
contrasted with a more experiential approach. The 
student-centered method is outlined and defined in 
relation to traditional seminars, sensitivity training, and 
group therapy.—English summary. 
5864. Brown, Jeannette A. & MacDougall, Mary A. 
(U. Virginia) Teacher consultation for improved feel- 
. ings of self-adequacy in children. Psychology in the 
"Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 320-326.— Studied the impact 
- of teacher examination, discussion, and behavior model- 
ing opportunities on the reported self-perceptions of 
their pupils. Ss were 400 elementary school pupils and 
their 14 teachers. The latter received 12 hrs of in-service 
training on classroom management problems. The test 
- instruments were the Peer Acceptance Index and Self- 
.. Perception Index. Results indicate that the teachers’ in- 
service training program had a positive influence on the 
_ self-concept of the children they taught.—H. 
_ Kaczkowski. 
5865. Cassel, Russel N.; Atwood, Joseph С. & Y oget- 
Ngar Lie, Ada. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) The compu- 
- terized human relations program: HUMRELAT. College 
- Student Journal Monograph, 1973(Apr), Vol. 7(2, Pt. 2), 
40 p.—Used a course content questionnaire (CCQ) and a 
course performance objectives questionnaire (CPOQ) in 
2 studies to determine the contents of a course in human 
relations. The CCQ consisted of 88 headings classified 
into the clusters of social relations, personality dynamics, 
- psychological dynamics, mental health, leadership abili- 
ty, decision process, and affect qualities. The headings 
_ Were rated on a 5-point scale in terms of importance by 
110 specialists. Each of the clusters had a loading above 
_ 80. The CPOQ contained 110 outcomes of such courses 
classified into 7 clusters. Agreements with the outcomes 
Were rated by 59 faculty members on a 5-point scale. 
Except for affect qualities, all the loadings were in excess 
of the minimum required for independence of organiza- 
tion. Based on the 2 studies, a computerized human 
relations course was organized into 8 2-wk modules in 
social climate, decision-making, interpersonal attraction, 
interpersonal rejection, confrontation, group processes, 
the disadvantaged, and the world problems. (67 геї.)—А. 
J. Ter Keurst. 
5866. Drabman, Ronald S. Spitalnik, Robert & 
O'Leary, К. Daniel. (Florida Technological U.) Teaching 
- Self-control to disruptive children. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 82(1), 10-16.—Taught 8 
10 yr old disruptive males in an after-school remedial 
Teading class to match teachers’ evaluations of their 
behavior in the Context of a token reinforcement 


pr gram. Initially, a standard, teacher-administered 
program was implement 
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even after all point loss or gain was removed for 
overevaluation or underevaluation, Ss maintained уе 

low levels of disruptive behavior and high rates of 
academic output. Generalization of appropriate behavior 
was obtained at times of the day when the token 
program was not in effect. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5867. Engle, T. L. & Snellgrove, Louis. Teacher's 
manual and tests for use with Psychology. (6th ed). 
New York, N.Y.: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1974. iii, 
220 p. 

5868. Feithelson, Dina & Ross, Gail S. (0. Haifa, 
Israel) The neglected factor: Play. Human Development, 
1973, Vol. 16(3), 202-223.— Conducted a study with 24 
white, lower-class kindergartners based on the assump- 
tion that the emergence of thematic play is influenced by 
environmental conditions. It was hypothesized that 
modeling is an essential prerequisite for the emergence of 
thematic play, and that there is a link between level of 
thematic play and performance on conventional creativi- 
ty tests. Level of thematic play was rated by Os, and 
innovative and exploratory behavior was measured by 
means of the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery and a 
subtest of the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking. Ss 
were then assigned to | of 4 treatment groups: individual 
play tutoring, access to play props unaccompanied by 
tutoring, individual tutoring in music, or no intervention. 
Finally, level of thematic play and performance on 
creativity tests were reassessed. Results were in the 
predicted direction. (48 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5869. Flanagan, John С. (American Inst. for Research, 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Education: How and for what. 
American Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 28(7), 551-556. 
—Discusses the irrelevance of the subject matter current- 
ly being taught, the inappropriateness of learning 
materials and student goals, and the inadequacy of 
curricula in meeting student needs. Societal changes 
have affected educational standards; schools should 
prepare students not only for occupational roles, but also 
for social and citizenship responsibilities and in the 
Creative use of leisure time. This preparation should 
emphasize individual needs and interests. The modifica- 
tion of intelligence and aptitude tests to meet changing 
educational objectives is recommended. 3 require 
for effective instructional programs are presen au 
motivation, determinations of individual abilities 
knowledge, and a specific statement of educat 
outcomes. The role of teachers and changes in ей 
functions are considered. Areas of needed research are 
also presented.—L. Gorsey. ish 

5870. Fonsbol Hans & Tranberg, Claus. (Dani! 
School of Educational Studies, Copenhagen, Denn ] 
[Social background and optimal type of rewa m 
(Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1973, Vol. 10(2), 126-141 
vestigated the relative effect of symbolic and пасе 
rewards in discrimination learning of middies k 
working-class children. 61 Ist graders were allocate pa 
groups according to their parents’ social status (д 
to E) and type of rewards. Each of the 10 trials consed 
of 7 stimulus pairs with 3 variables: (a) form; (b) ins 
color; and (c) background color. 1 stimulus in ап or 
was the correct concept to be learned. The criteria d 
Teward (symbolic: “That was right"; material: ре Qm 
candy) was 5 consecutive correct choices. On 2 рг 
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trials containing only 1 variable (background color) 
some Ss were excluded. Stimulus-pairs were presented by 
a slide-projector and followed by “yes” or silence 8 sec 
after а choice. None of the group differences were 
significant but followed trends in previous experiments. 
Middle-class children achieved higher scores with sym- 
bolic rewards but contrary to expectations this was also 
the case for working-class children. Middle-class mem- 
bership and/or symbolic reward resulted in the highest 
achievement.—P. Mylov. 
5871. Gnagey, Patricia; Walter, Jane & Wyatt, 
Barbara. The LaSalle County Preschool Readiness and 
Evaluation Program. Journal of the Association for the 
Study of Perception, 1973(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 38-41.—Re- 
ports on the diagnostic and intervention procedures 
developed by the program to identify potentially nonca- 
tegorizable disabled preschool children and develop 
preventive, individualized aid in the homes. 
5872. Grenness, Carl E. (U. Oslo, Psychological Inst., 
Norway) [The ideology and technology involved in the 
teaching of psychology.] (Norw) Nordisk Psykologi, 
1973, Vol. 25(1), 60-69.—Suggests that psychological 
knowledge may be considered either as a productive 
power (technology) or as human self-knowledge (ideolo- 
у). Considering the degree to which it is the aim of 
leaching of psychology to contribute to an improvement 
of the material, in particular the social conditions of life, 
it moms inappropriate to attach the main importance to 
sel f-knowledge, development of personality via T groups, 
9r criticism of ideologies. A technologically motivated 
усов, on the other hand, can provide а scientifical- 
А reliable analysis of man's conditions of life and serve 
о alter the latter. —English summary. 
С о ewan Jim. (Alachua County Schools, Fla.) 
RC “а itated groups. Elementary School Guidance & 
Beate Шр 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(1), 4-11.—Describes а 
сар MOT Program designed to ease racial tensions 
SEN 5th and 6th graders (40% black). Black and 
idis zd E 8) with high peer and teacher ratings met 
Ru nselor for 12 training sessions to (a) learn how 
БОЛГА pou discussions among classmates; (b) learn to 
Biving DAE responses of clarifying, reflecting, and 
ae 9 ack; and (c) discuss racial prejudice. A 15- 
eS inen relations program with the entire classes 
cS eR Snducted which included presentations by the 
group qi emonstrations by peer-facilitators, and small 
CSS тош. A Likert-type scale administered to 

Ў boon ore and after the program indicated that the 
КА F more attentive and active in class discussions 
sensitive AU Cases, became "more thoughtful and 
HERI Others." Ss comments on the program are 
quand the application of the peer-facilitator 

5874. Ha wether problem areas is discussed.—A. Olson. 
al Studies parang: Erik. (Danish School of Education- 
for у rhus Dept., Denmark) [The responsibility 
25(1), duel. үрел) Nordisk Psykologi, 1973, Vol. 
EN iscusses personal experiences with the 
ers." It is con apemon between students and teach- 

vera d ered an unconditional requirement to 
compelled t lon established in which the students are 
must also poicleborute their own formulations, but they 
N AN become equal to the task. This is viewed 

y means by which a motivated responsibility 
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experience may be created. (English summary)—P. 
Mylov. 3 

5875. Hittleman, Daniel R. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) Seeking a psycholinguistic definition. of 
readability. Reading Teacher, 1973(May), Vol. 26(8), 
783—789.—Proposes that а psycholinguistic operational 
definition of readability must take into account how the 
interrelationship among the characteristics of the reader, 
author, and topic all affect readability. Because readabil- 
ity seems to be a comprehensive term for a conglomerate 
of capacities, processes, and interactions within, be- 
tween, and among the author, the passage content, the 
written product, and the reader, it is suggested that 
future research should focus on the development of the 
operational definition of readability which would devel- 
op from identification of the elements and evaluation of 
those elements through quantitative measurements.—P. 
D. Leedy. 

5876. Johansson, Charles B. & Dey, Robert L. 
(Macalester Coll) Assessment of an experimental 
college. Research in Higher Education, 1973, Vol. 1(1), 
71-78.— Compared achievement, personality, and values 
of 22 undergraduates who participated in an experimen- 
tal educational program at Macalester College (Minneso- 
ta) and 30 controls matched for Scholastic Aptitude Test 
verbal and mathematical scores, sex, grade level, and 
father's occupation. The Survey of College Achievement, 
Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI), and the Allport- 
Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values were administered. 
before the program and again 6 mo later to both Ss and 
controls. Results indicate that the experimental Ss were 
more disenchanted with traditional approaches to college: 
education and the establishment and were more willing 
to participate in new experiences. Scores on the retest of 
the values and personality tests show that the experimen- 
tal Ss changed very little while controls became more 
similar to the experimental Ss. Only the autonomy and 
practical outlook scales of the OPI differentiated 
between the 2 groups. There was slight enthusiasm for 
the continuation of the project among the participants or 
among the general student population. Academic 
changes within the whole college may have caused this 
lack of enthusiasm.—L. Gorsey. 

5877. Kane, J. E. (Ed.). (St. Mary’s Coll., U. London, 
Inst. of Education, England) Psychological aspects of 
physical education and sport. London, England: Rout- 


ledge & Kegan Paul, 1972. x, 237 p. OS з 
5878. Kux, Jo А. (U. Southern Mississippi, Reading 


Center) The effects of a one-to-one tutorial relationship 
upon pupil's attitude toward reading, selected personal- 
ity factors and reading achievement. Southern Journal of. 
Educational Research, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(1), 21-30.—Ad- 
ministered the California Test of Personality (CTP)—a 
measure of attitude toward learning—and California 
Reading Test (CRT) to 35 3rd and 4th graders before 
and after a 5-wk tutorial program in reading. Мо 
significant differences were found in attitudes toward 
reading on 3 subsections of the CTP (personal freedom, 
feeling of belonging, and freedom from nervous symp- 
toms) or in reading vocabulary. Significant gains were 
found in total personal adjustment, self reliance, sense of 
personal worth, and freedom from withdrawal on the 
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СТР, and in reading comprehension and total reading 
achievement on ће CRT.—Journal abstract. 
5879. Lambert, Wallace E.; Tucker, G. Richard & 
- d'Anglejan, Alison. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Cognitive and attitudinal consequences of 
bilingual schooling. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
-.1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 141-159.—Reports further prog- 
ress (for previous reports, see PA, Vol. 43:8795) in a 
ommunity-based educational experiment designed to 
levelop bilingual competence in Sth-grade English- 
speaking children instructed only in French. The 
- progress of experimental pupils (French only) and 2 
control groups (English only and French natives speak- 
_ ing French only) were compared on linguistic develop- 
ment in both English and French, cognitive develop- 
ment, and changes in intergroup attitudes. Results 
generally show that experimental Ss (a) performed 
comparably to controls on all measures of English 
language skills; (b) developed a relatively comprehensive 
- knowledge of French for 5th grade; (c) were comparable 
_ оп measures of mathematical skill and science; (d) 
_ performed as well as or better than controls on creativity 
and intelligence measures; and (е) had self-concepts as 
favorable and optimistic as controls. (22 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 
E 5880. Layman, Emma M. (lowa Wesleyan Coll., 
- Social Science Div.) The contribution of play and sports 
to emotional health. In J. E. Kane (Ed.), Psychological 
"aspects of physical education and sport. London, England: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1972. x, 237 p. 
= 5881. Liebler, Roberta. Reading interests of black 
Puerto Rican, inner city, high school students. 
i 


Graduate Research in Education & Related Disciplines, 
973(Spr) Vol. 6(2), 23-43.—Administered a 3-part 
questionnaire to black and Puerto Rican 11th and 12th 
grade students in the top 2 tracks of a 4-track English 
program in an inner-city school (М = 170). Ss had 
attained at least an 8th grade level on the Metropolitan 
_ Achievement Advanced Reading Test. Results suggest 
that reading interest differed more by sex than by ethnic 
grouping. Females of both groups indicated a perference 
for books about romance and love and humor with black 
females also showing a preference for biographies. The 
majority of male Puerto Ricans indicated a preference 
for books reflecting traditional masculine roles (e.g. 
ae еше; and sports) A majority of black 
males indicated a preference for one area—bi i 
CIE р area—biographies. 
5882. Marascuilo, Leonard 
(U. California, Berkele: 
auditory perception. 


R 
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their listening to oral communications. The success 
encountered with the initial research on this project is 
reported.—H. J. McWhinnie. 

5883. McMillan, William B. (U. Minnesota, Dental 
School) The effectiveness of tangible reward systems 
with sixth-grade ghetto children in a regular classroom 
situation: An experimental investigation. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 373-378.—Studied the 
feasibility and effects of implementing a tangible reward 
system with older ghetto children in a naturalistic setting. 
Ss were 33 Negro 6th-grade pupils who were asked to 
complete some programed arithmetic tasks. Results 
indicate that paying children to learn does enhance their 
performance on programed materials.—H. Kaczkowski. 

5884. Mitchell, Dewayne W. & Crowell, Phyllis J. 
(Western Kentucky U.) Modifying inappropriate beha- 
vior in an elementary art class. Elementary School 
Guidance & Counseling, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(1), 34-42. 
—Conducted a behavior modification program with 3 9- 
yr-old males who tended to be hyperactive in classroom 
groups and exhibited varying degrees of learning 
disabilities. Counselor baseline observations revealed 
that 2 of the Ss had problems with motor activity and 1 5 
had verbal-behavior difficulties. Ss were told they would 
be observed during their art class and rewarded for good 
behavior using a point system. This reinforcement period 
was followed by a return to baseline and a 2nd 
reinforcement period. All Ss maintained good behavior 
during the Ist reinforcement period, 2 Ss behaved 
reasonably well during the 2nd baseline period, and all 
Ss remained on-task during the 2nd reinforcement 
period. Both the art teacher and the counselor felt the 
improved behaviors of the Ss had a positive effect on 
classmates’ behaviors. Guidelines for establishing beha- 
vior modification programs are presented.—A. Olson. 

5885. Nickerson, Eileen Т. (Boston U., School of 
Education) The application of play therapy to a school 
setting. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 
361-365. E 

5886. O'Malley, J. Michael. (U. Hawaii) Stimulus 
dimension pre-training and set size in learning multiple 
discriminations with letters of the alphabet. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 67(1), 41-45.—Hy- 
pothesized that acquisition of a multiple discriminare 
task involving letters of the alphabet would be facilitate 
by pretraining in a relevant vs an irrelevant stimulus 
dimension, by reducing the number of letters initially 
presented in a set, and by arranging the letters in the 
reduced sets so they might be cumulatively reviewed. 
4—6 yr old girls generally learned more effectively when 
they were pretrained on a relevant dimension an 
allowed to cumulatively review smaller sets as they 
learned the full list (р < .05). —Journal abstract. U 

5887. Pulvino, Charles J. & Miller, Katherine К. Ne 
Wisconsin, Madison) Performance contracting and t ig 
counselor's role. Elementary School Guidance & Couns? 
ing, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(1), 18-25. I 

5888. Reuter, Jeanette & Yunik, Gladys. (Kent 514 
U.) Social interaction in nursery schools. Developmen”, 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(3), 3192325 Compa 
the frequencies of peer and adult social interactions, ae 
mean durations of social interactions, and the amoun f 
of negative behaviors of 3-, 4-, and 5-yr-old children 0 
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both sexes (М = 131) ina Montessori nursery school, a 
university laboratory preschool, and a parent coopera- 
tive nursery school. The total amount of social interac- 
tion, the amount of peer interaction, and the duration of 
the average social interaction increased with age. The 
Montessori Ss differed from the Ss in the other 2 schools 
in amount of peer interaction and in duration of the 
average interaction in the same direction as older Ss 
differed from younger Ss. This finding suggests that 
teacher ratio and age distribution factors enhance the 
development of social interaction skills їп Montessori 
nursery school children. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5889. Rindom, Per. (The Youth Clinic, Copenhagen, 
Denmark) [The problems of authority involved in 
student-centered teaching.] (Danh) Nordisk Psykologi, 
1973, Vol. 25(1), 32-36.— Discusses various difficulties 
involved in the accomplishment of a student-centered 
teaching of psychology. It is suggested that the students 
will often ask the teacher to solve their problems, and the 
nonloquacious or taciturn majority may often be 
successful in silencing the loquacious minority. 

5890. Ryan, Frank L. & Carlson, Myrtle A. (U. 
Minnesota) The relative effectiveness of discovery and 
expository strategies in teaching toward economic 
concepts with first grade students. Journal of Education- 
al Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 66(10), 446—450.—Compared 
Ist graders’ achievements in social studies under 2 
teaching methods. Ss(N = 77) were randomly assigned 
rd discovery (D), expository (E), or control (C) groups. 

heC group received no social studies instruction during 
the 7-wk period of the study. D and E groups received an 
economics program developed by L. Senesh, either 
through listening to recordings (E group) or through the 
дов plus questions and discussion (D group). 

nalysis of variance and use of the Neuman-Keuls 
m with posttest data indicated a superiority of the 
ауа the C group. The discovery strategies (D group) 
(ied ess successful. Results are interpreted in terms of 
tees teaching and attendant conditions of student 
сеш and the necessity of considering individual 
fe г characteristics when selecting teaching strategies. 

(16 ref.) Journal abstract. 
mor Stilwell, William E.; Brown, Patricia W. & 
cad James В. (О. Kentucky) Effects of three 
tior of i minari methods on classroom interac- 
10), 365 955. s. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol. 
А en Marshall & Back, Linnea. (Hahnemann 
aiding te n & Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) A method for 
19736 i of the troubled adolescent. Adolescence, 
Шон i 8(29), 1—16.— Describes several common 
RM ehavior patterns of academically troubled 
DEOS s {ош with alternative teaching techniques 
ibe ae - The behavior patterns were derived from 
КЕ БЛ School Behavior Rating Scale, and 
HOA. a po nues from the authors' experience. (16 
ү а[йшогфигр, Hershel D. (U. Arizona) School 
1973.54. 3 SEES rUeHon: Monterey, Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 
tional, and th р. $9.50.—Presents operational, observa- 
rae е theoretical definitions of the phenomena of 
covere, EE Or use in teacher training classes. Topics 
include transfer and retention, concept learning, 
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problem solving, human intelligence, behavior modifica- - 
tion, and school motivation. (20 p. ref.) зї 
5894. Tobias, Sigmund. (City Coll., School of Educa- 
tion, City U. New York) Distraction, response mode, 
anxiety, and achievement in computer-assisted instruc- 
tion. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. - 
65(2), 233-237.—Investigated the effects of distraction, 
mode of responding (constructed responses with feed- 
back, or reading) to computer-assisted instruction, and 
anxiety on achievement, 121 undergraduates were 
randomly assigned to either neutral or distraction 
conditions and to either a feedback or reading condition. 
A 5-item version of the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory 
was administered before, in the middle, and at the end of 
the program and after the posttest. Multiple linear 
regression analysis was used to assess the effects of the 
variables and interactions with test anxiety. The effects 
of distraction were not significant, although constructing 
responses led to higher achievement than reading the 
material, State anxiety was higher when overt responses 
were required. Findings suggest that decrements in 
achievement attributable to distraction are best interpre- 
ted in motivational terms. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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5895. Asher, Steven R. & Gottman, John M. (U. 
Illinois) Sex of teacher and student reading achievem- 
ent. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
65(2), 168-17 1.—Conducted 2 experiments to assess the 
effects of Sth-grade teacher sex on male and female 
student reading performance. Exp. I served as a pretest 
measure; the Iowa Test of Basic Skills Reading Compre- 
hension subtest was administered to 534 Sth graders 
having 10 male and 10 female teachers. Exp. II served as 
a posttest measure by analyzing achievement data from 
the same school system i yr later. (Ss were 712 6th 

aders due to an increase in the number of male 
teachers to 13.) Results show superior reading perfor- 
mance by girls. There was no significant effect of sex of 
teacher on male or female reading performance. It is 
suggested that further studies experimentally vary 
elements of the classroom environment relevant to sex- 
role standards rather than assume that these elements are 
correlated with sex of the teacher. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. ES 

5896. Beelick, Delbert B. (Western Michigan U.) 
Sources of student satisfaction and dissatisfaction. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 67(1), 
19-22.—Analyzed interview responses of 217 10-12th 

aders to identify sources and effects of satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction in a large midwestern high school. Sources 
of satisfaction were achievement, recognition, school 
activities, and interesting schoolwork; sources of dissatis- 
faction were teacher behavior, interpersonal relations 
with peers, and school policy and administration. 
Satisfaction had a positive effect on academic achievem- 
ent, personalities, and attitudes, while dissatisfaction had 
a negative effect on personalities and attitudes toward 
school. Sources and effects were not significantly 
different for satisfied and dissatisfied Ss.—Journal 
abstract. sam 

5897. Braun, Carl. (U. Manitoba, ушш Canada) 
Johnny reads the cues: Teacher expectation. Reading 
Teacher, 1973(Apr), Vol. 26(7), 704—712.—Reviews re- 
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search on teacher personality cues and miscues as factors 
“in student achievement in reading. The cues, verbal and 
‘nonverbal, communicate to Johnny faith or lack of faith 
and are likely to encompass a spectrum of behavior 
| cluding quantification of the most sophisticated resear- 
L- cher. Self-image is considered most important for 
| earning. It is viewed as extremely important for the 
_ teacher to encourage an optimal self-image if the most 
alutary climate for learning is to prevail.—P. D. Leedy. 
5898. Chatterji, S.; Mukerjee, M. & Mitra, S. K. 
Indian Statistical Inst., Calcutta) Relation between 
rtain biographical aspects, aptitude and achievement 
in technical stream: An experimental investigation. 
Behaviorometric, 1972, Vol. 2(2), 70-76.—Administered a 
battery of tests, including mechanical comprehension, 
paper form board, and mathematical and scientific 
«nowledge and aptitude, to 52 10th-grade and 33 11th- 
grade technical students. Biographical information was 
also collected. High biserial correlation and t-test 
relationships were observed between biographical factors 
and achievement and aptitude for technical study. 
Results support the use of biographical information in 
Predicting technical academic achievement.—Journal 
abstract. 
-. 5899. Chickering, Arthur №. & McCormick, John. 
(Empire State Coll., Saratoga Springs, N.Y.) Personality 


1 1(1), 43-70.—Reported 
personality changes in 585 undergraduates at 12 colleges 


“despite major differences among 
dents, the direction of net change was basically the same 


iware, integrated, aesthetically sensitive, tolerant, and 
al in religious views, and less concerned about 


icana, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(1), 1-6.—Investigated 
, 5 , — the 
Я dene I оар acceptance on the Sraderitc achiev- 
ise of 317 8-13 yr olds with high or low scores on the 
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levels of achievement obtained by the accepted and 
nonaccepted Ss in the anxious group but not in the 
nonanxious group. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5901. Erickson, Lawrence & Otto, Wayne. (Public 
Schools, Madison, Wis.) Effect of intra-list Similarity 
and impulsivity-reflectivity on kindergarten children's 
word recognition performance. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 66(10), 466—470.— Taught 40 
impulsive and 40 reflective kindergarten children 2 word 
lists which differed in degree of intralist similarity. The 
intent of the investigation was to determine what effect 
the impulsive-reflective conceptual tempo and the high 
and low intralist similarity variables would have on the 
word recognition accuracy of beginning readers. Analy- 
sis of variance indicated that while degree of intralist 
similarity had little effect on the word recognition skill of 
impulsive Ss, the reflective Ss who learned the list of 
highly similar words tended to do better on the word 
recognition task than reflective Ss who learned the low 
similarity list.—Journal abstract. 

5902. Felker, Donald W.; Stanwyck, Douglas J. & 
Kay, Richard S. (Purdue U.) The effects of a teacher 
program in self-concept enhancement on pupils’ self- 
concept, anxiety, and intellectual achievement respon- 
sibility. Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
66(10), 443-445.—Included approximately 4 of the 
teachers (№ = 65) of grades 1-6 from 8 inner-city 
schools with predominantly black populations in a 12-wk 
program designed to help participants understand and 
apply classroom methods of increasing self-rewarding 
behavior of children. The program consisted of 2 
workshop sessions, classroom interaction observational 
feedback, and continuing contact with program adminis- 
trators. Pretests designed to assess self-concept, anxiety, 
and relative degree of self-responsibility for school 
Successes and failures were administered to 59 classes 
and posttests to 102. Analyses of data were carried out 
using class means rather than individual test scores. In 
general, results suggest that the program was responsible 
for moderate changes in the directions expected. Con- 
founding of results due to teacher enthusiasm may have 
moderated observed differences in posttest means. 
—Journal abstract. 

5903. Fitzpatrick, John P. & Hansen, David W. The 
relationship between classroom visual fatigue and 
academic achievement in elementary school children. 
Journal of the American Optometric M 
1973(Aug), Vol. 44(8), 812-823.—Administered the 
Keystone Battery of Visual Skills to 65 3rd graders in the 
morning and in the afternoon of a normal middle-othe 
Week school day. Scores on the Stanford Achievemen 
Test were used as a measure of academic performance. 
Findings indicate an existing fatigue or instabil 
affecting the visual pattern over a l-day period 9 
classroom activity. No correlations between visual e 
Scores and academic achievement were found. Recom 
mendations for further studies аге made.—L. Goni 

2904. Frase, Lawrence Т. (Bell Lab., Murray, Hil 
N.J.) Sampling and response requirements of mper 
questions. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973( ti d 
Vol. 65(2), 273-278. — Directed 48 undergraduates to p 
answers to 4 questions in a text organized according Т 
the names ог attributes of concepts. After answering 
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questions, Ss were given an unexpected recall test; then 
they studied the text without questions. The prequestions 
related to either one or several content dimensions and 
required Ss to supply either a simple or compound 
written response. Type of response did not influence 
recall. After the unexpected test and after study, (a) 
question-relevant recall was higher than incidental recall 
and (b) question-relevant recall was highest if the 
prequestions related to one content dimension. Passage 
organization affected only incidental recail. Results are 
discussed in terms of a selective attention hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

5905. Frase, Lawrence T. (Bell Lab., Murray Hill, 
N.J.) Integration of written text. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 252-261.—216 under- 
graduates learned information grouped by the names or 
attributes of concepts. In Exp I (п = 96), organization 
affected the level and organization of recall as well as the 
ability to integrate information. The effect of organiza- 
tion depended upon the phrasing of sentences and 
learning objectives given before reading. Name organiza- 
Чоп was superior, but it was hypothesized that such 
Organizational effects are related to the particular 
semantic characteristics of a text. In Exps П ( = 80) 
and Ш (n = 40), semantic characteristics were equated 
їп the 2 organizations. Given this constraint, organiza- 
tion did not affect text recall. In both experiments, 
however, the effect of organization was reflected in 
Beeomnance on test items that required the integration 
^ information within name and attribute categories, not 
merece of the text. Results of all 3 experiments show 
s at Ss’ ability to integrate correctly 2 items of informa- 

on depends upon whether the 2 items occur together in 
the text.— Journal abstract. 
Ü M. Friend, Ronald M. & Wood, Lorraine E. (State 
терех, ТОК, Stony Brook) Adults’ attribution of 
differens ility for success and failure of children from 
1973 T dem backgrounds. Psychology in the Schools, 
hohe eee 339-344.—Investigated what adults 
mies 26 dren believed to be responsible for their 
n e àn experimental task. Ss were college students 
Ad Beaders: Results suggest that both social class 
d RO the attributional patterns associated with 
im Goldman, Roy D.; Hudson, David & Daharsh, 
CM k California, Riverside) Self-estimated task 
U Bas a nonlinear predictor of college success. 
216221 af p cational Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 
EVE entend 52 undergraduates with a series of 
CP дуо ving mathematical reasoning, syllogistic 
Sem je Күт. spatial reasoning, and rote search. 
peers, they d estimate how long, relative to their 
Measure of slt ui Persist on each problem. A single 

шд estimated persistence was created from 
between WOES to the 20 tasks. The relationship 
investigated mad persistence and GPA was then 

е ueh the use of curvilinear regression. 
well, and VHS jcersssion equation fit the data fairly 
Significant En Tegression weights indicated a highly 
ures Were pa ERN component. When ability meas- 
Coefficient for e ош, the multipartial regression 
remained hi PA оп self-estimated persistence) 

gh. Results support the test-operate-test-exit 
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model of information processing. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5908. Greene, H. R.; Kersey, H. A. & Prutsman, T. D. 
(Florida Atlantic О.) A cross-sectional study of intelli- | 
gence and achievement іп a Seminole Indian reserva- - 
tion school. Florida Journal of Educational Research, - 
1973, Vol. 15, 37-45.—Administered the Wide Range - 
Achievement Test, Raven's Progressive Matrices, the _ 
Draw A Person Test, the Bender-Gestalt Test, and _ 
speech and hearing examinations to 35 6-13 yr old 
Seminole Indian children. Median achievement in 
reading, spelling, and arithmetic was found to be over 1 
standard deviation below national norms. The older Ss 
showed a more serious deficit than the younger Ss when 
each group was compared with its respective age norms 
for reading and spelling, although raw scores on 
intelligence tests increased steadily with age but remain- 
ed consistently below norm group medians. The verbal 
achievement deficit among the older Ss was attributed to 
educational and cultural factors.—Journal abstract. 

5909. Jamuar, K. K. (Patna U., India) Validity and 
reliability of a study habits inventory. Behaviorometric, 
1973, Vol. 3(1), 29-32.—Described a 24-item study - 
habits inventory which was validated against school — 
achievement records of 300 high school students. 100 2 
high and 100 low achievers were retained for analyzing _ 
the inventory's reliability. Validity coefficients for the _ 
high and low achievers were .32 and .51, respectively. _ 
Test-retest and matched random subtest reliabilities 
were .42 and .26, respectively. A reliability coefficient of 
.60 was found for the entire test. Although validity and 
reliability of the inventory were low, it is suggested that 
the inventory is useful for group measurement and 
determination of trends in study habits—Journal _ 
abstract. is 

5910. Kalbaugh, Gary L. & Walls, Richard T. (West 
Virginia U.) Retroactive and proactive interference in 
prose learning of biographical and science materials. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 
244-251.—Gave biographies (Exp. I) and science pas- 
sages (Exp. II) constructed to provide multiple experien- 
ce with prior or interpolated passages in retroaction and 
proaction paradigms to 120 8th graders. Ss read 0,2, ог 4 
210-word articles prior to the original learning article 
(proactive) or following the original learning article — 
(retroactive). Ss responded to completion items in an — 
immediate and a delayed (48 hrs) posttest. Both 
retroactive and proactive interference generally increas- 
ed over time and across the number of prior, ог 
interpolated passages. Interpassage intrusions also in- 
ed аз а function of uber of articles and time 
interval. Performance with biographical and science 
materials was similar. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. , 

5911. Koppitz, Elizabeth M. (Board of Cooperative 
Educational Services, Yorktown Heights, N.Y.) Bender 
Gestalt Test performance and school achievement: A 9- 
year study. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 
280-284.—Studied the relationship between the Bender 
Gestalt Test taken in kindergarten and later measures of 
achievement and scholastic aptitude. Ss were 101 
kindergarten students who were followed through the 8th 
grade. It is concluded that a good Bender score is 
associated with at least average intelligence in the 4th 
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grade and with good overall achievement in the middle 
school, especially in abstract reasoning, space relations, 
and science.—H. Kaczkowski. 

5912. Lamp, Robert E.; Traxler, Anthony J. & 
Gustafson, Philip P. (Southern Illinois U., Edwardsville) 
- Predicting academic achievement of disadvantaged 
- fourth grade children using the Slosson Intelligence 
Test. Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
1(3), 339-341.—Administered the Slosson Intelligence 
Test (SIT) to 81 boys and 71 girls who had attended 
school for 4 yrs in a predominantly black, economically 
depressed urban community. Ss were drawn from 231 
-. Head Start students and Ist graders who had completed 
- the test during their Ist 6 wks of school experience. IQ 
- scores obtained at the beginning of Ist grade were 
compared with scores obtained 4 yrs later on the 
California Achievement Tests (CAT) and grades in 
- reading and arithmetic. Predictive validity coefficients of 
—29—43 were obtained between the SIT, CAT, and 
teacher assigned grades. A significant difference was 
— found between the mean IQs of those children failing 1 
_ ог more grades and those who had progressed at grade 
__ level.—Journal summary. 

D 5913. Mandelson, Leonore R. (Fairport Central 
| School, N.Y.) Test performance on a verbal learning 
| task as a function of anxiety-arousing testing instruc- 
tions. Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
_67(1), 37-40.—Studied the effects of anxiety-arousing 
| and anxiety-reducing test instructions on performance of 
| foreign language learners. A language learning task and 
criterion test were administered to 48 male and 48 female 
E 7th graders. The mean anxiety score (Mood Adjective 


_ Check List) for Group I (anxiety-arousing) was signifi- 


cantly higher than for Group II (anxiety-reducing) and 
for the control group (p < .01). Mean anxiety scores for 
- girls were higher than those for boys in each of the 3 
| groups (p < .01). A higher level of anxiety appeared to 
facilitate performance of girls but to impair that of boys. 
_ —Journal abstract. 

__ 5914. McLeish, John. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Cana- 
da) Changes in students in relation to college environ- 
_ ments. Research in Higher Education, 1973, Vol. 1(3), 
_ 245-262.—Administered subjective and objective meas- 
_ ures of student attitudes toward their college environ- 
_ ment to 1,247 students at 10 colleges of education. Data 


XE 


'orsey. 

5915. Miller, Leon К. & Turner. uzanne, i 

: Miller, . Si - i 
Chicago Circle) Development of hemifield Шо in 
word of Educational Psychology, 
176.—Investigated hemifield 
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right rather than to the left of fixation was found in the 
4th grade and above. Hemifield differences were signifi- 
cantly associated with reading achievement scores, 
independent of CA and overall word-recognition perfor- 
mance. Results favor an interpretation of visual laterality 
as primarily reflecting the internalization of scanning 
patterns established in reading rather than the cerebral 
lateralization of language.—Journal abstract. 

5916. Miller, Wallace D. (U. Southern Mississippi, 
Reading Center) Predicting reading and interpreting 
1.0. differences. Southern Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1973(Win), Vol. 7(1), 31-39.—Determined which 
of 3 IQ tests—the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT), the Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT), and the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests (LT)—are the most 
useful in predicting reading achievement. The 3 tests 
were administered to 30 male and 26 female upper- 
middle-class and 31 male and 23 female lower-middle- 
class 3rd graders. The California Reading Test (CRT) 
was administered to measure reading achievement. The 
LT appears to be the strongest predictor of reading 
achievement; a correlation of .60 with the CRT was 
found. The SIT yielded a higher mean score than the 
PPVT or the LT. It is suggested that the LT measures a 
wider range of abilities related to reading than either the 
PPVT or the SIT.—Journal abstract. 

5917. Musgrove, Walter J. & Whitesides, Mary С. (U. 
South Florida) A study of Negro and white low socio- 
economic class children on the variables of race, sex 
and kindergarten attendance and on general social 
adjustment. Florida Journal of Educational Research, 
1973, Vol. 15, 10-17.—Administered the Stanford 
Achievement Test (SAT) to 92 2nd graders who had had 
kindergarten experience and 68 2nd-grade controls who 
had not attended kindergarten. All Ss were from low 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Teacher ratings of the 
general social adjustment of each child were also 
obtained. Results show that (a) girls performed signifi- 
cantly better than boys on 5 of the 6 subtests of the SAT; 
(b) a Sex x Kindergarten Attendance interaction was 
significant (р < .01), showing that boys with and girls 
without kindergarten experience performed better than 
boys without and girls with that experience; (c) race, 
kindergarten attendance, and Race X Sex and Ra- 
ce X Kindergarten Attendance interactions had E 
effects on performance; and (d) nonkindergarten girls 
were rated as significantly better socially adjusted ш 
nonkindergarten boys. It is suggested that the greates 
differences in academic achievement can be traced to sex 
differences.—L. Gorsey. jco) 

5918. Navarro, Roerto A,. (Iberoamerican U., Mexico 

[Vocational guidance, first admission to Colle^ 
change of major and sex in М.М.Р.1.] (Span) pU. 
Interamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 7(1-2) 43- of 
—Investigated MMPI differences between 3 groups 3) 
college students (V = 90 males and 90 femal С 
those seeking vocatonal guidance, (b) those first admi 
ted to college, and (c) those changing their major. 
Basic scales, Content scales, and 6 Indices Were n E 
Data were analyzed in terms of 2. x 3 factorial бш 
Group). Groups (а) and (c) significantly differed Mio i 
group (b) in showing low morale, social acne 
immaturity, and emotional instability. Males appear? 
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dissatisfied, and emotionally unstable 


more impulsive, k 
Group X Sex interaction was found. 


than females. No 


—$. Slak. 
5919. Proger, Barton B., et al. (Pennsylvania Re- 


sources & Information Center for Special Education, 
King of Prussia) Advance and concurrent organizers for 
detailed verbal passages used with elementary school 
pupils. Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
66(10), 451-456.—Compared а nonorganizer control 
group with 4 methods of advance organization (comple- 
tion pretest, true false pretest, sentence outline, and 
" paragraph abstract), using 61 male and 51 female 6th 
graders as Ss. Covert involvement organizers (sentence 
outline and paragraph abstract) were significantly more 
effective for comprehension than were the overt response 
organizers (completion pretest and true-false pretest), 
but only for girls in the higher reading ability range. A 
2nd study with 80 Ss compared the presence or absence 
of advance organization (paragraph abstract) with the 
presence or absence of concurrent organization (underli- 
ning). The variable of predispositional levels of test 
anxiety showed that for low test anxious Ss a minimum 
amount of conceptual structuring or organization was 
most effective, while the opposite was true for high test 
anxious Ss. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
ilo Risko, Victoria J. (State University Coll. New 
ork, Reading Clinic, Fredonia) Relate auditory discri- 
ып to reading achievement. Reading World, 
ч Vol. 13(1), 43-51.—Studied the relationship 
Erat * sound-matching skills and reading achievement. 
n Ji 1-3 could distinguish beginning, middle, 
Node. ing sounds of a word and relate them to other 
ЖБД, suggesting that identifying specific sounds is more 
ài d ant to reading achievement than assessing sound 
Es in minimal pairs of words. 
cR Rosenthal, Robert. (Harvard U.) The Pygmalion 
56-63 “ш Psychology Today, 1973(Sep), Vol. 70), 
И eviews works on self-fulfilling prophecies of 
Жесе and vocational achievement. Research is 
Bach a suggests that the Pygmalion effect is 
(oo pur. People expecting good performance 
ee qa to (a) give more feedback, (b) create a 
and teach cia-emotional mood, (c) teach more material 
GE пог difficult material, and (d) give students 
expected to 2 respond. Also, when students who were 
resentfull о poorly do well, the teachers tend to act 
5922 x toward them.—E. J. Posavac. 
Eu te. Juraj. (Fifth General Education School, 
unsatisfactory Сепо оаа) [Help to children from 
Skola, 19730 amily environment.] (Slok) Jednotná 
Poor school un), Vol. 25(6), 544-554.—Found that the 
significanti performance of 532 gypsy children was 
Parental an conditioned by dwelling accommodations, 
language en and the social value of their work, the 
poor соо ЗЕ unsatisfactory саге out of school, and 
tion. epe by the parents and the gypsy associa- 
4 5923. Са, di ap 
School, Davis zi Darshan. (U. California, Medical 
ga Prima booa among students in desegre- 
| Search, 1972 (Jan) а ifornia Journal of Educational Re- 
| opment of friend ‘ol. 23(1), 45-51.—Studied the devel- 
Schools through. ships among students in desegregated 
gh the use of a set of attitudinal items. An 
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extremely simple procedure based on range intervals a 
been applied for the analysis of student responses to the _ 
attitudinal statements. Findings suggest that personal = 
contact has been effective in the development of - 
interracial friendships in desegregated schools—H. J. _ 
McWhinnie. 

5924. Samuels, S. Jay & Anderson, Roger H. Us 
Minnesota) Visual recognition memory, paired-asso- - 
ciate learning, and reading achievement. Journal of t 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 160-167. 
— Tested the hypotheses that (a) children with high 
visual recognition memory scores would be superior to 
those with low scores on a difficult paired-associate 
learning task; (b) good readers would be superior to poor 
readers in visual recognition memory; and (с) good 
readers would make fewer errors than poor readers in 
recognizing previously seen stimuli, but there would be 
no differences between them in identifying transforma- 
tions of previously seen stimuli. Ss were 56 2nd graders. 
Results support the hypotheses, except that the relation- 
ship between visual memory and performance was not 
significant in an easy associational learning task. It is 
argued that visual recognition memory differences reflect 
the degree of perceptual learning and that strategies that 
facilitate perceptual learning are trainable. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5925. Sanders, James R. (Northwest Regional Educa- - 
tional Lab., Portland, Ore.) Retention effects of adjunct 
questions in written and aural discourse. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 181-186. 
—Investigated the effects of adjunct questions in written 
discourse and the potential of 3 additional variables 
(mode of presentation, time of testing, and abilities of Ss) 
{о affect adjunct question effects. 72 undergraduates 
were given a 2,000-word passage using either a written or 
aural mode of presentation. After stratification by GPA, 


Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 treatment groups, 1 


of 2 modality groups, and 1 of 2 times of criterion 


testing. Repeated measures were taken on 4 types of 
criterion questions. Analyses emphasize the importance 
of considering retention time and student ability in 
research on the effects of adjunct questions. Mode of 
resentation did not produce any noticeable interaction 
effects with other factors. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
5926. Sheridan, L. (Connecticut Coll.) 
Effects of school 5 on teacher recall of achievem- 
ent. Exceptional Children, 1973(Sep), Vol. 40(1), 41-42. 
rofiles to teachers enrolled in a night 
asked them to rate the S as they 
ic standing and emotional 
adjustment. Results show that the teachers’ ability to 
remember objectively academic achievement levels and 
information was affected by (а) the 
emotional adjustment and socioeconomic class and (b) 
information given on school records. ў 
5927. Ѕіпһа, №. С. (Magadh U., Bodh-Gaya, India) 
Impact of father's occupation and social class upon 
scholastic achievement. Behaviorometric, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 
47-48.— Found that status of father's occupation (service 
correlated with scholas- 


high and low achievers. 
Social class did not correlate with occupation. 
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5928. Stott, D. Н. (U. Guelph, Center for Educational 
Disabilities, Ontario, Canada) Some less obvious cogni- 
tive aspects of learning to read. Reading Teacher, 
1973(0ап), Vol. 26(4), 374-383.—Summarizes studies on 
| the less visible aspects of reading and stresses the 
E. i terdependence of cognitive and motivational variables. 
e horizon of the report is broad spectrum and reviews 
studies relating to perceptual error, phonics, sequencing, 
. blending, and motivation for reading. A child learning to 
- read faces all these hazards and an effective instructional 
approach must be cognizant of the significant research in 
_ these areas.—P. D. Leedy. 
5929. Thakur, D. S. & Varma, V. C. Factors in 
scholastic achievement: An experimental study of some 
factors as related to scholastic achievement. Scientia 
Paedagogica Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 10(1), 81-90. 
"—Results indicate that among Indian schoolboys, 
oderate to high intelligence, high achievement motiva- 
tion, and good study habits were related to good 
scholastic achievement. No effects were found for 
‘socioeconomic status or extrapunitiveness, while Ss who 
were impunitive and intropunitive showed better achiev- 
„ement. (French summary) 
5930. Thistlethwaite, Donald L. (Vanderbilt U.) The 
pact of the episodes of May, 1970 upon American 
university students. Research in Higher Education, 1973, 
‘Vol. 1(3), 225-243.—Analyzed data obtained from a 
questionnaire sent to 2 groups of male undergraduates 
(n = 1,036 and 822) in 1969, 1970, and 1971 concerning 
‘impact of the Kent State University and Jackson State 
shootings and the Cambodian incursion. Ss were 
udents at 25 universities in all sections of the U.S. 
_ Results suggest that the episodes of May 1970 had effects 
both upon the frequency of war-related protests and 
upon student attitudes. Protests peaked a few weeks after 
the Cambodian incursion at all universities studied, and 
this peaking was reported by both upper- and lowerclass- 
- men. It is suggested that the 3 incidents caused unusually 
large increments in pacifist and civil rights sentiments, 
j peaking of informal political activity, prosocial orienta- 
tions, and feelings of alienation, and decreases in 
- Scientific, practical, and affluent job orientations. It is 
concluded that these effects were significant but relative- 
ly transient. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5931. Wang, Margaret С. (U. Pittsburgh) The accura- 
ty of teacher's predictions on children's learning 
- performance. Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Jul), 

Vol. 66/10), 462-465.—Investigated the possibility that 
achers could accurately evaluate students" learning 
gress without following formal testing procedures. 
; pt [Агу s олеге: tests develo- 
EN dividuali early learning program was 
an d Mt by research assistants Б 12 4 yr 
Че Were ak ers in a nursery school. The 2 


à ict in advance each S". 

s 1 each S's test 

eps tss ind ariability in the accuracy 
e о rvations for evaluating and 

diagnosing the | een 


_ implications for forfeiting the of the Ss. General 


. student progress are di eacher’s role in judgin| 
5932. Win are discussed. /ourna] abstract, e 


Ra 
effect of dissonance and aom RES U) The 


performance as they relate to student expectancy and 
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teacher support characteristics. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 67(1), 23-28.—Studied the 
effects of S's and E's expectancy on arithmetic perfor- 
mance of 230 5th and 6th grade boys. АП Ss completed 
grade equivalent arithmetic problems and were asked 
how they thought they did on the problems. E then told 
Ss whether they would perform well or poorly on another 
arithmetic test (Arithmetic Computation Subtest of the 
Stanford Achievement Test). Results show that student 
expectancy combined with dissonant teacher support 
had no effect on performance. When proportions of Ss 
showing posttest improvement were analyzed, it was 
found that Ss in the positive expectancy groups had a 
higher level of achievement than Ss in the negative 
expectancy groups (p < .05). The effects of arousal and 
task complexity on achievement are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


Special Education 


5933. Becker, Ralph L. (Ohio Dept. of Mental Health 
& Mental Retardation, Div. of Mental Retardation & 
Developmental Disabilities, Columbus) The Reading- 
Free Vocational Interest Inventory: Measurement of job. 
preference in the EMR. Mental Retardation, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 11(4), 11-15.—Developed a nonreading vocational 
preference test to assess vocational likes and dislikes of 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) youth. Job tasks 
known to be realistic for the mentally retarded were 
translated into drawings depicting the job activity, 
including the work environment and pertinent tools. 
Pictorial items were assembled into male and female 
forms of the inventory for assessing interest in 11 male 
and 8 female occupational categories. Normative data 
were collected from all sections of the U.S., including the 
Hawaiian Islands. Norm tables were prepared from 
independent samples of EMR males and females in 
public day school work-study programs and m 
ungraded state institutions. Reliability and validity 
measures for individual items and for the total test are 
satisfactory. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. ^ 

5934. Жатар, Leonard C.; Tracy. Michael r А 
Schultz, Edward W. (U. Michigan, Inst. for the Stu P ul 
Mental Retardation & Related Disabilities) Spec 
education as experimental education: A new iu 
tualization. Exceptional Children, 1973(Sep), Vol. ДШ 
29-34.—Proposes а new model of experimental soften 
tion which would replace the overorganized an ЖОШ 
unplanned aspects of special education. The nd geliver- 
would focus on experimentation, evaluation, an den 
y of alternative educational options. Special an ZU 
mental education concepts are contrasted in te ҮШ 
identification, placement, curriculum, teaching, делу 
tion, and consultation. New functions that will i 


é с р : jcation 
experimental education are presented (e.g. iden et 


shment 


exceptional children.—L. Gorsey. Southern 
5935. Caldwell, Doris C. (U. Tennessee i 

Regional Media Center for the Deaf) Use f learners: 

captions with instructional television for dea 


American Annals of the Deaf, 1973(Aug), Vol. 118(4), 
500-507.—2. science classes іп the intermediate depart- 
ment of the Tennessee School for the Deaf comprised the 
sample population. All Ss were prelingually and severely 
or profoundly deaf and all were retarded readers. The 
reading achievement mean of the control group was 
more than 1 full grade higher than that of the 
experimental class. The control group received easy 
captions (short words, simple sentences) which attemp- 
ted only to transmit basic subject information. Captions 
for the experimental group were additional exercises in 
developmental reading and language fluency. Teacher 
intervention was removed during presentations of the 
2nd unit in order to test 3 hypotheses related to the 2 sets 
of captions. Results yielded information on achievement 
potential when captions are written with grammatical 
and semantical precision at graded reading levels to 
build reading and communication skills. (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5936, Cartwright, G. Phillip & Cartwright, Carol A. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Early identification of handicap- 
ped children: A CAI course. Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1973(Sum), Vol. 24(2), 128-134.—Describes a 
гаан instruction course іп special education 
pu service teachers developed at Pennsylvania State 
Ne course called CARE (computer-assisted 
Кары 3 ion), deals with the identification of 
je pping conditions in children. Its purpose is to (a) 
E ded and primary teachers of seemingly typical 
зе аб eec to identify those children who 
SRI фу е educationally retarded by the age of 
COH promote clinical sensitivity on the part of 
СИА ssroom teachers and develop in them а 
Jem awareness and understanding of the strengths 
is B ied tat of handicapped and normal children. It 
gm that teachers who complete the 30-hr course 
SERE e A evaluate systematically children’s learning 
plans p Trigg. formulate appropriate educational 

Tem aseman, Stephen W. & Thompson, Charles L. 
Birth Defects C. emorial Research Center & Hosp., 
Mental R enter) Parent-child training for the MR. 
AUR о» _1973(Aug), Vol. 11(4), 8-10.—Car- 
retarded parent-child training program for 8 mentally 
ар овоо Children and their mothers, with 3 
educational (a) to devise and test an individualized 

К Манае ораш for such children; (b) to develop 
and (c) to h i: ilities to act as educational therapists; 
Needs and fe ub ще mothers examine their children's 
and ex clings by clarifying their own needs, feelings, 

5 39. Fons: Journal abstract. 

st шуыш Judith & Pasnak, Robert. (Catholic 
skills py К ccelerated acquisition of classification 
1973(Nov), Nd Children. Developmental Psychology, 
learning set в 9(3), 333-337.—Used а 120-problem 
Уг old blind sabe simple classification skills to 8 6-11 

eed. ren. 8 controls matched on age, ТО, sex, 
enrichment о blindness participated in general 
bs Play, individual TUE with clay, psychodrama, 

raillewriter and utoring, and learning to use the 

State school for th typewriter. All Ss were residents at а 
Tural or small t E blind and had previously experienced 
‘Own environments. A significant interac- 
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tion was observed between type of training and gains on A 
a 48-problem classification test (p = .02). There was an re 
insignificant correlation between number of training _ 
sessions and classification gains and between sex and | 

classification gains. Findings suggest that acquisition of 3 
Piagetian concepts may be meaningfully accelerated by 
training procedures in the case of children whose mental 
development is hindered by sensory deficits—Journal ? 
abstract. 

5939. Gill, Newell T. & Messina, Robert. (Florida 
Atlantic U.) Visual self-confrontation and the self- 
concept of the exceptional child. Florida Journal of 
Educational Research, 1973, Vol. 15, 18-36.—Conducted 
a pilot study to investigate methods and effects (photo- 
graphy, mirrors, films, and videotape) of extending a 
child's self-awareness during a 7-mo period. 8 preadoles- 
cents (mean age — 116.6 mo) with specific learning 
disabilities, 58 children (mean age range — 109.3-133 
mo) of above average intelligence (mean IQ 
range — 141.8-145.8), and 14 educable mentally retar- 
ded (EMR) boys (mean age range — 172.5-174 mo) 
served as Ss. Pre- and posttests included visual recogni- 
tion tests, identification of self from a series of gradually 
focused slides, the Self-Esteem Inventory, and the Self- 
Concept as a Learner test. Tests were administered in . . 
September and April. AII groups except the EMR boys 
showed significant improvement at recognizing them- 
selves on at least one of the self-recognition tests. - 
Findings also support the effectiveness of videotape self- 
confrontation experiences. The EMR boys appeared to 
have the poorest self-concepts. Possible improvements in 
the methodology used and intergroup differences are 
discussed. (33 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

5940. Gladis, Paulette. (U. North Dakota) The 
influence of typewriting on selected language arts skills 
and motor development of the educable mentally 
handicapped. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 77(4), 451-454.— Studied the influence of 
typewriting on academic achievement (Metropolitan 
Achievement Test) and motor development (Lincoln- 
Oseretsky Motor Development Scale) of 60 educable 
mentally retarded 8-15 yr olds (IQ range 55-84). Ss 
received 45 min of language arts instruction daily for 20 
wks in addition to regular reading lessons; 30 Ss used 
electric typewriters to complete the reading exercises and 
30 Ss used pencils or pens. Posttest achievement scores 
indicate that reading and spelling performance of the 
typing Ss did not significantly exceed that of the other 
Ss, but did so in 2 of the motor development subtests. 


There was no significant difference in vocabulary 


development.—Journal abstract. 

5941. Gottlieb, Jay & Budoff, Milton. (Research Inst. 
for Educational Problems, Cambridge, Mass.) Social 
acceptability of retarded children in nongraded schools 
differing in architecture. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 15-19.—Compared the 
social position of integrated and segregated educable 
mentally retarded (EMR) children (n = 56) in a 
traditional school building to that of EMR children 
(n = 80) ina no-interior-wall school. Results indicate that 
while EMR Ss in the unwalled school were known more 
often by their non-EMR peers, they were least е to 
be chosen as friends. Retarded Ss in the unwalled school 
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were rejected. more often than retarded in the walled 
school. Also, integrated EMR Ss were rejected more than 
segregated EMR.—Journal abstract. 

5942. Hargis, Charles H.; Evans, Carole C. & Masters, 
Carolyn. (U. Tennessee) A criticism of the direct 
discourse form in primary level basal readers. Volta 
Review, 1973(Dec), Vol. 75(9), 557-563.—Studied the 
problematic features of direct discourse (quoted mater- 
ial) in beginning basal readers. 25 severely to profoundly 
deaf 8-13 yr old children, who were reading at the Ist 
grade level, carried out the cloze procedure on passages 
with direct discourse and ones without it. Deleted words 
were replaced more accurately in the passages which did 
not contain direct discourse. It is suggested that putting 
conversation in cartoon balloons may help alleviate the 
difficulty the deaf encounter with direct discourse forms. 
—W. A. Hass. 

5943. Hartman, Nancy C. & Hartman, Robert K. 
(Sacred Heart U.) Perceptual handicap or reading 
disability? Reading Teacher, 1973(Apr), Vol. 26(7), 
684-695.—Contends that a false dichotomy has been 
created because of different terms, diagnostic ap- 
proaches, and remedial reading techniques. Most reading 
specialists are probably looking at the same problem but 
from different viewpoints. The need for more coordina- 
ted communication between reading specialists, learning 
disability personnel, and speech therapists is suggested. 
Such cooperation would take the confusion out of much 
of the approach that now attempts remediation and 
correction of reading disability.—P. D. Leedy. 

5944. Keogh, Barbara K. & Becker, Laurence D. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Early detection of learning 
problems: Questions, cautions, and guidelines. Excep- 
tional Children, 1973(Sep), Vol. 40(1), 5-11.—Identifies 3 
major problems in classifying educationally “risky” 
children: (a) the validity of predictive measures, (b) 
implications of diagnostic data, and (c) positive and 
negative effects of early identification, Guidelines for 
short-term educationally oriented programs of early 
detection are discussed. (51 ref.) 

5945. Kruuse, Emil. (Office of School Psychology, 
Herstederne, Denmark) [The extent of special education 
in reading and spelling.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1973, 
Vol. 10(2), 108-125.— Troubled by the high and increas- 
ing frequency of remedial education in a rapidly growing 
suburb near Copenhagen, possible causes and implica- 
tions for the ordinary curriculum and teaching in the Ist 
grades are discussed. Finishing Grade 7 in 1972, 23.6% of 
683 pupils had been placed їп reading-class of reading 
clinic for a varying time period. 8.3% of the population 
and twice as many boys as girls needed continued 
Support in Grade 8. In spelling alone, however, girls 
equalled boys in the number requiring additional 
support.—P. Mylov. 

5946. Naiman, Doris; Schein, Jerome D. & Stewart, 

È и York U., Deafness Research & Training 

Children. rey for emotionally disturbed deaf 
TURA 4 can Annals of the Deaf, 1973(Aug), Vol. 

(4), 480-487.— Reports the experiences gained f. 

day class for emotionally disturbed deaf child ou 
offers practical Suggestions for future реп and 
Objective of the program was to help Pl nae 
а regular classroom for deaf children. Social and 
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emotional growth was emphasized. The project enrolled 
9 10-16 yr olds. Each child's history, including psycholo- 
gical, medical, audiological, and educational reports was 
studied carefully. Also the child was observed in class by 
the teacher, psychologist, and consultants. An education- 
al plan was then made for each child. This included 
identification of behaviors that needed modifying, short- 
term goals, suggested activities for meeting goals, and 
necessary materials. Parent involvement was sought from 
the outset. The most important conclusion from the pilot 
program is that children with a long history of failure can 
be helped.—Journal abstract. 

5947. Ross, Dorothea M. & Ross, Sheila A. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Cognitive training for the 
EMR child: Situational problem solving and planning. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
78(1), 20-26.—Conducted 2 studies to evaluate the 
efficacy of training in situational problem solving and 
planning. The 6-wk programs were presented within the 
context of small group discussions, table games, and 
craft activities. The specific training procedures used 
included intentional training, direct and vicarious rein- 
forcement, peer modeling, and brainstorming. In both 
studies the experimental groups’ (n = 15 and 14) 
posttest scores were far superior to those of the control 
groups (n = 15 and 14). Results suggest an important 
experiential component in the educable mentally retar- 
ded child's deficit in cognitive skills and provide strong 
support for the efficacy of early intensive cognitive 
training. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. í 

5948. Ross, Dorothea M. & Ross, Sheila A. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Storage and utilization of 
previously formulated mediators in educable mentally 
retarded children. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 205-210.—Attempted to determine 
whether the educable mentally retarded child is capable 
of the long-term retention of mediational links аср 
had formulated previously оп а paired-associate e 
Following pretraining measures of paired asses 
learning and retention and of mediational M р : 
experimental group Ss (12 6-10 yr olds) were given n 
term mediation training within the context of a story а a 
table game program, while the control som i 
(n — 12) participated in a similar program wit Ja 
mediational instruction. Posttraining measures, proe 
evidence of the long-term retention of specific т Е 
tional links as well as substantial support for the ef! Eo 
of long-term mediation training. (15 ref.)—Jou 
abstract. Е, & 

5949. Sabatino, David А.; Ysseldyke, James = 


i 0.) Diagnostic- 
Woolston, Joan. (Pennsylvania State ЧЕ ке 


Deficiency 
^ the 
1973(Jul), Vol. 78(1), 7-14.—Attempted to ascertain 


of 2 perceptual modalities (auditory | al 
fied i unisensory auditory or visual pere 
curriculum. The study consisted of an audi raining 
tual training phase and a visual perceptua’ in 
phase. There were no significant differences i 
adjusted mean scores between a Hawthorne group 
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the 2 groups receiving prescriptively matched unisensory 
visual and auditory perceptual curricula. All groups 
demonstrated significant gains on the criterion posttest 
measures. There were no significant interactions between 
measured perceptual strengths and the 2 types of 
perceptual interventions. Diagnostic prescriptive teach- 
ing utilizing the perceptual modality of greater measured 
strength (or weakness) failed to achieve initial teaching 
success. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5950. Salomone, Paul R.; Lehmann, Elizabeth & 
Green, Alan J. (Syracuse U., Div. of Special Education & 
Rehabilitation) Occupational exploration practices: A 
pilot study to increase the vocational sophistication of 
slow learners. Mental Retardation, 1973(Aug), Vol 11(4), 
3-1.—Investigated the effects of exploring occupational 
possibilities on the vocational sophistication of slow 
learners. Ss were 40 high school students in special 
classes; treatment consisted of field trips for 1 group and 
lectures for another, with a 3rd group as controls. The 
Vocational Interest and Sophistication Assessment In- 
ventory was administered to all Ss before and after 
REM and showed gains in vocational sophistication 
a е occupational experience exposure. (32 ref.)—1. 
Ps Sk Jorgensen, I. (Ministry of Education, 
ing Шо оо [Special education and counsel- 
mu roe (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 
ate = The class teacher (form master) has a central 
Rae PA Б students and their homes and 
NI d andle the daily counseling and 
Wind ы e ool psychological service is a back- 

a ich for every 5,000 students has 3 school 
| осше, 2 clinical psychologists, 1 social worker, 
categories E ane co te уш 
general school guidance М ГБ Бб ВЕ 
шеа. P, Myloy. personnel is presumably not 

5952. Soegard, Arn Я 
f SENE , е. (Office of School Psychology, 
e hn о Denmark) [Which pupils are offered 
1973, Vol. 100) ыкп (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 
42 pupils in ida 2 ED the achievement of 
mentally retarded. or ze dues classrooms for educable 
graders and 139 7th dd ing retardates with 138 6th 
the sentence SIRE lers in regular classrooms. Using 
Special class pubis Ms we test, it is demonstrated that 
With some ЗҮ, ау е characterized as slow readers; 
Sufficient for k Se functional reading skills 
and behavior ded 4 classrooms if slowness in reading 
Teading tests IM OS were accepted. Oral and silent 
Process. Special ed re different aspects of the reading 
the pupil i etna in reading should be offered if 
Pupils are selected le to follow regular teaching. When 
9f the previous stat Cua of national norms the spirit 
е а dominant үш ivo ated: bad teaching would 
112252. Stone, Mark. in this group.—P. Mylov. 

Ш) Problems, Nee . (School District #53, Oak Brook, 

NSory-response oreet CR design in studies of 

rns in remedial reading. Journal 


of the Associati 
Vol. 8(1), ш for the Study of Perception, 1973(5рт), 


5954. Vockell 


Pamm, 
- (Purdu 
deaf children; P 


М nen Vockell, Edward L. & Mattick, 
Р :) Language for mentally retarded 
oject LIFE. Volta Review, 1973(Oct), 
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Vol. 75(7), 431-439.—Reported the progress of mildly 
retarded children with severe or profound hearing 
impairment on hierarchical programed units provided by 
Project LIFE (Language Improvement to Facilitate 
Education). Ss (8-12 yrs old) were from the summer 
programs of a semiresidential school in a large midwest- 
ern city, and were chosen on the basis of a staff 
prediction of their success. One group of 5 Ss participa- 
ted in the Perceptual Training Program, and another 
group of 5 Ss participated in both the Perceptual 
Training Program and the Thinking Activities Program. 
Both groups showed improvement from pre- to posttests 
provided for the programs by Project LIFE. No 
information is provided on any other outcomes of 
participation in the program(s). (21 ref.)—W. A. Hass. 

5955. Warner, Frank; Thrapp, Robert & Walsh, 
Suzanne. (California State U., San Francisco) Attitudes 
of children toward their special class placement. 
Exceptional Children, 1973(Sep), Vol. 40(1), 37-38. 
—Conducted personal interviews with 369 8-17 yr old 
children in classes for the educable mentally retarded. 
Results show that (a) younger Ss had a more favorable 
attitude toward being in a special class, (b) less than 10% 
of all Ss viewed themselves as being “mentally retarded,” 
and (c) Ss were capable of communicating their attitudes 
effectively. 

5956. Webster, L. Michael & Green, Walter В. 
(Speech & Hearing Inst., New York, N.Y.) Behavior 
modification in the deaf classroom: Current applica- 
tions and suggested alternatives. American Annals of the 
Deaf, 1973(Aug), Vol. 118(4), 511-518.—Attempted to 
make readers aware of the potential use of behavior 
modification techniques in the deaf classroom. Ineffi- 
cient uses in behavior modification as well as the 
limitations of group procedures are discussed. A pro- 

am is offered which outlines the basic principles for 
instituting behavior modification programs in special 
classrooms.—Journal abstract. 

Counseling & Measurement 


5957. Adams, Jerry & Lieb, Jack J. (Illinois State 
Pediatric Inst., Chicago) Canter-BIP and Draw-A-Person 
Test performance of Negro and Caucasian Headstart 
children. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 
299-304.— Compared the performance of several subcul- 
tural groups Оп tests used to assess developmental 
progress: the Draw-A-Man Test, Draw-A-Woman Test, 
Bender Gestalt Test, and the Canter Background 
Interference Procedure. Ss were Negro and Caucasian 
children enrolled in a Head Start Program. Results are 
consistent with those found in similar studies. It is 
suggested that the Canter procedure is useful in assessing 
graphomotor skills —H. Kaczkowski. ў 

5958. Adler, Sol. (U. Tennessee, Speech & Hearing 
thering: The reliability and validity of 
test data from culturally different children. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1973(Aug) Vol. 6(7), 429-434. 
Examines methodological problems and biases inher- 
ent in cross-cultural designs and standardized tests used 
in studying children. 3 basic test designs are described 
(conventional tester-testee format, tester-group design, 
and the analysis of spontaneous verbalizations and 
behavior), and the problems in each are discussed. It is 
noted that bias may be present in standardized tests for 
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children which (a) are outside the experience of the Ss, 
(b) are culture specific, (c) have nonlinguistic factors 
influencing test scores, or (d) have difficult semantic and 
syntactic constructions. Motivation and communication 
аге viewed as the 2 basic testing problems. It is suggested 
that the tester should spend a significant amount of 
pretest practice-play with the child to improve the test's 
reliability and validity.—L. Gorsey. 

5959, Aleamoni, Lawrence M. & Spencer, Richard E. 
(U. Illinois) The Illinois course evaluation question- 
naire: A description of its development and a report of 
some of its results. Educational & Psychological M easu- 
rement, 1973(Fal), Vol. 33(3), 669-684.—Describes an 
instrument to elicit student opinions about a standardiz- 
ed set of statements relative to certain standardized 
aspects of an instructional program. It also can develop 
norms enabling an instructor to adequately compare his 
results with the results of other instructors. Items were 
developed from a review of the literature and by a 
student committee. The items were subsequently factor 
analyzed and 6 factors identified: General Course 
Attitude, Method of Instruction, Course Content, Inter- 
est and Attention, Instructors, and Specific Items. 
Reliability and validity were gathered from a number of 
different sources. The use of the instrument is discussed 
and summarized. A copy of the instrument is included. 
(22 ref.)—R. W. Covert. 

5960. Anthony, John J. (School Board of Alachua 
County, Gainsville, Fla.) A comparison of Wechsler 
Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence and 


Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale scores for disadvanta- 


ged preschool children. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, 
Vol. 10(3), 297—299. 

5961. Barclay, James R. (U. Kentucky) Multiple input 
assessment and preventive intervention. School Psycho- 
logy Digest, 1973(Spr), Vol. 2(2), 13-18.—Describes the 
development and use of the Barclay Classroom Climate 
Inventory, a multimethod multitrait inventory derived 
from self-report, peer nominations, and teacher judg- 
ments. Inputs from self, peers, and teachers are integra- 
ted via a computer program into a written report that 
describes suspected problems of children. These prin- 
touts form the basis of a multiple needs assessment 
relating to affective and noncognitive variables in the 
elementary classroom. The instrument is related basical- 
ly to skills, with 42 short scales used in the total reporting 
system for the computer printouts. In addition to use 
with individual children and classrooms, suggestions are 
made for using the scale to ascertain both distinctive 
characteristics of schools and grades within a district, or 
differences between districts J. McCowin. 

5962. Bean, Andrew G. & Covert, Robert W. (Temple 
U) Prediction of college persistence, withdrawal, and 
academic dismissal: A discriminant analysis. Education- 


_ al & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 


407-411.—Tested means of discriminating among с 
- 1 ol- 
ере persisters, withdrawals, and EN dismissals 
mos the Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT-V and SAT- 
М and the Runner Studies of Attitude Patterns (RSAP). 
x CE nieme freshmen entered in a large urban 
у in the of 1 inci 
Component analysis was Ee ee 
contained in the 10 Runner scales to 3 ne 
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accounting for 54% of the total variance. The compo- 
nents include Independence, Acquiescence, and Nonas- 
sertiveness. The 5 predictor variables were used to 
forecast membership in the 3 criterion groups separately 
for males and females. For both sexes, the Ist discrimi- 
nant function was interpreted as an academic ability 
function and for the females the 2nd function (Indepen- 
dence and Nonassertiveness) primarily differentiated the 
persisters from the withdrawals.—R. W. Covert. 

5963. Beere, Carole A. (Central Michigan U.) Devel- 
opment of a group instrument to measure young 
children’s attitudes toward school. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 308-3 15.—Describes а 40-item 
instrument measuring young children’s school attitudes. 
32 items are presented orally. Information on construct 
validity and reliability is included. 

5964. Bill, J. M. (Queen’s U., Belfast, Northern 
Ireland) A methodological study of the interview and 
questionnaire approaches to information-gathering. 
Research in Education, 1973(May), No. 9, 25-42.—Ну- 
pothesized that (a) there would be significant agreement 
in responses to an interview and a group self-completion 
questionnaire and (b) both measures would distinguish 
between dropouts and those who remained in school. 256 
secondary and grammar school students were interview- 
ed and given a 79-item questionnaire about attitudes 
toward school, school objectives, and interests and 
values, Both hypotheses were generally supported, and 
results confirm similar findings for adults.—L. Gorsey. 

5965. Blue, C. Milton. (U. Georgia, Retardation 
Center) Teacher judgment of verbal interaction. Excep- 
tional Children, 1973(Sep), Vol. 40(1), 42-44.—Describes 
the Scales for Communicative Interaction which enable a 
teacher to identify and rate a noncommunicative child 
on the degree and type of self- and adult-initiated 
communication. The scales also provide an evaluative 
instrument for determining the type of environment for 
communication that exists in the classroom. f 

5966. Boehm, Ann E. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
Criterion-referenced assessment for the teacher. Т. 
ers College Record, 1973(Sep), Vol. 75(1), 117-126. Г 
ports that there has been а current thrust toWar 
assessing the usefulness of our testing procedures a 
searching for alternative methods. Rather than dea ЙГ 
with norm-referenced tests, educators might proe 
initiate tests that would be related concretely 10 E 
stated learning objectives of the school program. i 
student would then be measured on performed 
gauged on an individual basis, related to the ek 
instructional results. Such tests, at this time i 
acceptable means of estimating validity and Tid аге 
Specifying educational objectives 15 difficult T Eod 
achievement criteria. Norm-referenced and crite 


Е nera 
referenced tests are contrasted in regard to Be of 
and type 


and considering the context and other relate SM 
new methods of assessment may be develope®: 
Tallmer. tion, 
5967. Boller, Jon D. (Minnesota Dept. 
Pupil Personnel Services, St. Paul) Counselor 
and administrator: What do they want from ea° 
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Counselor Education & Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), 
2-6.—Describes a workshop for counselor educators and 
top-level school administrators to discuss issues of 
mutual concern. Topics discussed include humanizing 
the school, getting into school activities, using parapro- 
fessionals for scheduling and testing, and training 
administrators in organizational theory. 

5968. Carver, Ronald F. (American Inst. for Research, 
Silver Spring, Md.) Reading tests in 1970 versus 1980: 
Psychometric versus edumetric. Reading Teacher, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 26(3), 299-302.—Speculates on the state 
of edumetric practices by 1980. It is suggested that by 
1980 there will be many reading tests that will be closely 
related to instructional decisions. There is also likely to 
be a national literacy examination containing 4 levels of 
mastery and reading tests will be individualized in the 
same manner that instruction is being individualized. 
Recommendations are made for bringing existing read- 
ing tests in line with the probable developments which 
will take place in the remainder of this decade.—P. D. 
Leedy. 

5069. Daws, Peter P. (U. Keele, Inst. of Education, 
England) Mental health and education: Counseling as 
уун. British Journal of Guidance & Counselling, 
ED. vol 10), 2-10.— Though school counseling is 

У primarily with prevention rather than cure, in 
ү the urgent needs of disturbed children leave 

е time for genuinely preventive work. Effective 
ов їп the strong sense of laying foundations of 
Bel health, competence, and well-being in all 
B ever Шо оре the whole school to some degree. 
КО sorti important is a team of interested, capable 
гүш ae the school counselor on curricu- 
Though ыы S perona and social education. 
counseling, the Pn. e few can be met by one-to-one 
th of the many will be answered only 
through group work. Trained counsel 
Miva rarsuch work and counselors must take the 
n cence of Techi and not allow their colleagues the 
EAA E ing that the appointment of a school 
EENE Si Gre ample school contribution to the 

5970. ріже, PES psychiatry.—Journal abstract. 
Inst., Walferdin dum 5 Wirtgen, Georges. (Pedagogical 
validation of a FEN uxembourg) [Item analysis and 
reading and spell est battery for the assessment of 
Students).] tpi performance (for first grade 
Ше und Рад, igi für Entwicklungspsycholo- 
21527 Des n od e Psychologie, 1973, Vol 5(3), 
subtests measuring the сш battery consisting of 9 
ability of Ist sd reading and writing (spelling) 
appropriate TUM ers. Subtests include copying of 
Using correct Eee QUARC recognition, titling of picture 
analysis was MM ‚ and graphic recognition. The 
Reliability and у ua 309 Ss after 6 mo of instruction. 
ive sample of "Rd were established on a representa- 
Téspectively. 3 faci children with rs .99 and .80, 
Comprehension pas were extracted from the data: 
=R. F. Wagner. emory, and perceptual recognition. 

5971. Dupont, J. B 
бону B; Spiare ка Bauda Mireille. 
tests for admis. g firsts”: |. Developing a battery 
retarded) EA of candidates for advanced (or 
Enfance, 1973(7ат), into the primary course.] (Fren) 

n) No. 1-2, 57-84.—Reports proce- 
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dures used to develop a test battery in a time period 
shortened by legal necessity. Drawing upon a wide 
variety of extant tests, a specialized test was organized 
and given a preliminary trial. A principal component 
factor analysis of the intercorrelations between these 
tests and other data (e.g, sex, age, nursery school 
rformance, and family data) yielded 3 factors: general 
intellectual (verbal and nonverbal), age and drawing of 
the family, and right-left orientation and discrimination. 
Reliabilities are reported. (31 ref.)—S. S. Marzolf. 

5972. Durnin, John & Scandura, Joseph M. (Villanova 
U.) An algorithmic approach to assessing behavior 
potential: Comparison with item forms and hierarchical 
technologies. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 65(2), 262-272.—Compared algorithmic 
and 2-item form technologies on (a) relative effectiveness 
in predicting performance on individual test items, based 
on performance on items identified according to respec- 
tive technologies; (b) relative power (generalizability); 
(c) relative efficiency (number of items); and (d) relative 
validity of item hierarchies. 2 parallel tests on column 
subtraction were administered to 25 9th graders. Test 
performance was analyzed according to each technology. 
Algorithmic technology (a) better predicted individual - 
failures on individual 2nd test items, (b) had higher 

eneralizability levels, (c) was more efficient, and (d) had 
higher validity indices on hierarchical ordering of tasks 
than item form technologies. Implications for diagnostic 
testing and remediation are discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5973. Ferris, Robert W. (Cherry Hill Public Schools, 
Pupil Personnel Services, NJ) The counselor: An 
accountable member of the pupil personnel team? 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), 
63-68.—Identifies pupil personnel services (е.р., counsel- 
ing, social work, and health) and describes the role of the 
counselor in this system. The duties of the other team 
members are also outlined and recommendations for 
effective team functioning are made. 

5974. Follman, John & Reilly, Robert. (U. South 
Florida) Generosity in essay grading. Florida Journal of 
1973, Vol. 15, 79-82.—15 teachers 
1 of 3 types of grading 
procedures. It is concluded that grading formats affect 
the level of grades awarded and that J. P. Guilford s 1954 
antigenerosity format reduced the generosity effect. 

5975. Guertin, Wilson H. & Moffett, Thomas J. (U. 
Florida) Identifying non-cognitive gains with the MAGS: 
A validation . Florida Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973, Vol. 15, 53-56.—Reported the validity of 
using the Multidimensional Assessment of Gains in 
School (MAGS) programs in measuring noncognitive 
academic factors (е.р., escapism, constructive activities, 
and whimsical indulgence) in disadvantaged children. 
Results were more successful for male than for female 


5th graders. ў 
5976. Hales, Loyde W. & Fenner, Bradford J. (Ohio 
1 of Applied Behavioral 


U., Coll. of Education, Schoo 

Sciences & Educational Leadership) Sex and social class 
differences in work values. Elementary School Guidance 
& Counseling, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(1), 26-32.—Administer- 
ed the Ohio Work Values Inventory to 84 male and 84 
female 6th graders in à small midwestern community 


graded 
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divided into high, middle, and low social-class groups 
using A. B. Hollingshead's classification system. No 
interaction was found between S's sex and social class, 
and differences among social classes across all work 
values were not significant. However, significant differ- 
ences were found between sexes across the work values. 
Females had higher mean scores on the Altruism scale, 
whereas males were higher on the Object Orientation 
and the Solitude scales. Results also indicate that some 
balance already existed in Ss between extrinsic rewards 
(e.g., job security) and satisfaction gained from doing the 
work (e.g., self-realization). 5 possible explanations are 
offered for the lack of social-class differences in work 
values.—A. Olson. 

5977. Hare, Betty A.; Hammill, Donald D. & Bartel, 
Nettie R. (Temple U.) Construct validity of selected 
subtests of the ITPA. Exceptional Children, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 40(1), 13-20.—Matched 6 subtests of the Illinois 
Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) with parallel 
tasks which were equivalent to the subtests except in 1 
dimension of the test’s theoretical model. A total of 16 
Subtests and tasks were administered to 126 3rd graders 
who met the same criteria used to select the original 
ITPA standardization sample. The data were factor 
analyzed using a principal components solution. 7 
factors emerged and accounted for 66% of the variance. 
Each of the ITPA subtests loaded highly on only 1 
factor. In addition, the subtests loaded with other related 
tasks on factors which are clearly identifiable in terms of 
the model regarding level, process, and channel. 
—Journal abstract. 

5978. Harris, Gloria G. (Inst. for Family Research & 
Training, San Deigo, Calif.) The use of modeling 
procedures to modify vocational aspirations of potential 
high school dropouts. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 298-301.—58 male minority group 
potential high school dropouts attended 6 modeling 
sessions in which either a live or filmed occupational 

, model (under 30 yrs of age and a member of a minority 
group) talked about themselves, their jobs, and their 
aspirations. A control group received no treatment, Pre- 
and posttest measures of vocational aspiration factors 
included teacher ratings, Rotters Internal-External 
Control Scale, I. W. Miller and A. Haller’s 1964 
Occupational Aspiration Scale, mean interest scores for 
the models, and 5 questions on educational plans. 
Results show that mean scores for the models increased 
_ for both the live and film groups while the control group 
remained the same. Teacher ratings and GPAs improved 
for the treatment groups. No changes were found on the 
М locus of control measure ог on the educational plans 
items. Follow-up studies оп GPAs showed that the 
improvement was not maintained. No differences in the 
live or film groups were found.—L. Gorsey. 
\ 5979. Hicks, (шс peie Board, Port 
new Guinea) Scholastic aptitude 
__ testing in New Guinea and the Solomon Islands we’ 
\ 1971(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 20-24.—Exam- 


ines the use of scholastic tests at the primary final-secon- 
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to solve these problems has been invaluable in Zambia, 
However, Papua, New Guinea, and the Solomon Islands 
have introduced the use of a separate secondary selection 
examination and primary final examination, which 
identify more accurately the potentially more able 
student for secondary school placement. Tests have also 
been developed which play a part in selection procedures 
for entry to the university and the institute of technology. 
—C. Kokkinis. 

5980. Holly, Keith A.; Purl, Mabel C.; Dawson, Judith 
A. & Michael, William B. The relationship of an 
experimental form of the mathematics self-concept 
scale to cognitive and noncognitive variables for a 
sample of 7th grade pupils in a middle-class Southern 
California Community. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 505-508.—Studied 
the degree of relationship between an experimental form 
of the 10-item Mathematics Self-concept Scale (MSCS) 
with each of 8 demographic-biographical, 7 cognitive, 
and 3 affective measures for a sample of 183 7th graders, 
A pilot test was first conducted to obtain the 10 items for 
the MSCS, which are presented. Correlations between 
MSCS and each of the other measures are shown and 
discussed. The MSCS showed small but statistically 
significant relationships to 2 home variables related to 
school endeavors, modest and statistically significant 
association with standardized scholastic aptitude and 
achievement scores, a slight but statistically significant 
correlation with a measure of perceived responsibility for 
intellectual achievement, and a moderate and highly 
significant relationship statistically with a self-report 
scale reflecting attitude held toward the math teacher. 
—R. W. Covert. 

5981. Huizinga, Raleigh J. (U. Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas) The relationship of the ITPA to 
the Stanford-Binet Form L-M and the WISC. и 
Learning Disabilities, 1973(Aug), Vol. 6(7), 451-456. 
—Administered the revised Illinois Test of муу 
guistic Abilities (ITPA), the Stanford-Binet Form L- Д 
and the WISC to 100 6-yr-old children from averaé? 
socioeconomic backgrounds. Results indicate high a 
parability among the IQ and ratio р3усНОШ 
quotient (PLQ) scores of the 3 measures as well 2 ЫН 
significant relationships among some of the indivi 

ISC and ITPA. 
subtest and part scores of the W 1 Scale 
Correlations between the WISC Verbal and Ful of 
scores and the ITPA measures were higher than beu 
the WISC Performance scale. Formulas for Les Ti 
the Stanford-Binet and WISC IQ from the ITPA 
are provided.—Journal abstract. 

3982. Humphreys, Lloyd С.; Levy, John & bes 
Thomas. (U. Illinois) Predictability of academic a. 
for students of high and low academic Pu i 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, Id edic- 
Vol. 33(2), 385-392.—Tested the hypothesis b р алй 
tive validities of high school rank (HSR) in C^, 
measures of academic aptitude, should be lows e 
promise than in a high-promise group. The me! Program 
and the median American College Testine de the 
Examination (ACT) composite were used to omput 
group into 4 quadrants, Intercorrelations were co d the 8 
for HSR, subtests of ACT and their composite, A етае 
semesters of college grades, with each semester's 
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being computed independently of the rest. Results show 
that those in the high-promise group (i.e., those above 
the median on HSR and ACT) are more predictable than 
those in the low-promise group (i.e., those below the 
median on HSR and ACT).—R. W. Covert. 

5983, Hybschmann Hansen, Holger. (Office of School 
Psychology, Herstederne, Denmark) [Counseling as 
viewed by a school psychologist.] (Danh) Skolepsykolo- 
gi, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 213-225.—Distinguishes between 5 
levels in counseling: (a) help in focusing problems, (b) 
furnishing information beyond the reach of clients, (c) 
analyzing and summarizing the problem, (d) prescrip- 
tions based on implications, and (e) intervention. The 
last level is beyond the limit for counseling. The key 
person is the teacher and the school psychologist is 
considered a resource person.—P. Mylov. 

5984. Janisse, Michel P. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Test anxiety and choice of evaluation format in 
оета. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol. 

, 35 .—Investigated the role of test anxiety in 
т à choice of examinations for midterm and а: 
(о рула о. 55 MN students in 5 sections of 

Y chology course. It is concluded that when 
сосе, р те anxious Ss are more likely to 
US raditional evaluation format than high-test- 
S, 
5985. Klosner, Naomi C. & Gel 

, T Iman, Estelle К. 
(Qu i 
rogh E Coll.) The effect of item 
ti sroom test performance: Implica- 
ons for content validity. Educational T 
туа y. Educational & Psychological 
h nent, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 413-418.—Studied 
the relationship between ite 
me cep уе item arrangement and class- 

ОА р ormance with focus on the interaction 
ONE С pera and item arrangement. Ss were 54 
die s udents at Hofstra University enrolled in a 
sampled: Boece course. 3 item arrangements were 
Gris i К КЕ ШЕ order of difficulty, increasing 
ME uo су within subject matter subtests, and 
that the KE опе. Мо evidence was found to indicate 
dilferent d ES of administering test forms with 
Performance n Bia aaa is detrimental to the 
NE the students receiving 1 format—R. W. 

5986. Lennin; 

it в, Oscar T. 
ЗАТ Prediction (or а Maxey, E. James. ACT vs 
ucational & Psyche ау colleges and students. 
Vol, 33(2), 397 ie ological Measurement, 1973(Sum), 
Testing Program pen UR the American College 
Aptitude NOUS xamination (ACT) and Scholastic 
Predictability of ¢ RO in terms of their respective 
Of the 17 2A college grades. 17 schools were selected. 
or SAT.’ EDS primarily ACT, 8 used either ACT 
Purposes. fiiic used primarily SAT for admission 
Well as the SAT Fieri that the ACT battery predicts as 
relatively low f nd that when accuracy of prediction is 
modest for the ae es it is also generally 
арс ИЙ Covert. 
Center for Sc, Doussion, A. & Reynard, G. (National 
ая ntific Rese. : 

rseille, France) [A earch, Neurophysiology Inst., 
read: Discriminat Spatial prerequisite for learning to 
M between 4 ee of symmetric figures: Genetic 
: о. 1-2, 85.1 ave 5 to 7.] (Fren) Enfance, 1973(Jan), 
P-down and ri yht с8спібез construction of a test of 

&ht-left discrimination using data from 
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an urban representative sample of 1,678 3—7 yr olds. It is 
suggested that, in general, children entering school are — - 
not sufficiently mature to learn those letters of the > 
alphabet requiring right-left discrimination. Up-down 
discrimination seems to be acquired earliest. There were + ЖЯ 
no sex differences except that at age 5-6 boys excelled. It ‘x 
is concluded that use of the test prior to school entrance | 
would enable those especially retarded in this regard to 
be discovered. (English summary) (28 ref.)—S. S. 
Marzolf. 

5988. Leton, Donald A. & Rutter, Barbara А. (О. _ 
Hawaii) A factor analysis of the Springle School 
Readiness Test. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol. 
10(3), 293-296.—Reports on the factor structure of the 
Springle School Readiness Test. Ss were 114 kindergar- 
ten pupils from 5 different schools. Results of analysis 
indicate that the test assesses the following 4 ability 
traits: perception of space-form relationships, logical ‘ 
association, verbal intelligence, and quantitative intelli- — 
gence.—H. Kaczkowski. it 

5989. Levinson, Philip J. & Kunze, Luverne Н. (U. 
Washington, Child Development Center) Verbal analo- 
gies in the ITPA. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol _ 
10(3), 354-359.— Studied the relationship among differ- _ 
ent formats of presenting analogy items to 36 grade- 
school children. The auditory association subtest of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Ability was the experi- . 
mental task. Results indicate that syntactic class relation- 
ships inherent in the tasks affect the performance.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

5990. McCarthy, Karen А. & Steckler, Jane F. (City | 
U. New York) Temporal stability and concurrent 
validity of the PPVT with typical first grade students. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 33(2), 469-472.—Studied the temporal stability of 
the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) over a 

riod of 77 days and validated the instrument with the 
California Achievement Test (CAT). 4 trained examiners 
administered the PPVT indirectly to 68 children enrolled 
in 4 Ist grade classes in an elementary school in 
suburban New Jersey. Results yielded stability coeffi- 
cients of .85 and .82 for PPVT raw scores and IQ scores, 


respectively. The concurrent validity coefficient between 
the CAT and PPVT was approximately .52. Results are 
lity and validity informa- 


discussed in relation to reliabi 
tion provided in the PPVT manual—R. W. Covert. 


5991. McLaurin, William A.; Pe Pauline & 
Kennedy, Sandra. (U. Alabama, Birmingham) Relation- Рл 
ships of the D 48 with Otis IQ and grade point average. р: 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), ! 
Vol. 33(2), 453-451.—Administered the Otis, D 48, and Ў 
the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board (MPFB) to A 
106 male and 198 female undergraduates. Approximately 
18 mo later, GPAs and semester hours attempted were 
obtained for the Ss. An analysis of the progressive 
difficulty level of the D 48 test items resulted in high 
relationship to the item difficulty placement found by 
other investigators. A correlational analysis showed that 
the D 48 and MPFB were moderately related to the Otis 
and to each other. Some significant relationships of test 
scores with GPA were found for the Otis and the D 48; 
however, the magnitude of the relationship was not — 
sufficient for utility in the prediction. of initial or ` 
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advanced academic achievement. None of these tests 
revealed any sex differences nor was there any apparent 
relationship of education level with mean scores on the 
D 48 and MPFB.—Journal summary. 

5992. Murray, Howard B.; Herling, Gregory B. & 
Staebler, Barbara K. (Moorhead State Coll.) The effects 
of locus of control and pattern of performance of 
teachers' evaluation of a student. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 345-350. 

5993, Nations, Rick. (Sarasota Board of Public 
Instruction, Fla.) An evaluation of the satisfactory-un- 
satisfactory grading option at Florida State University. 
Florida Journal of Educational Research, 1973, Vol. 15, 
69—78.—Interviewed 52 users and 52 nonusers of the 
undergraduate pass-fail option at Florida State Universi- 
ty. Use of the option increased during the academic year 
(1969-1970) even though the undergraduate population 
decreased. Arts and sciences majors used the option 
most frequently. Reasons for using the option were 
related to grades most often, usually to protect GPAs. 
(Pass-fail course grades were not used in computing 
GPAs.) 41% of the users reported they did less work or 
put less effort into the pass-fail course, and subsequent- 
ly, increased their efforts in graded courses. Restrictions 
on the use of the option and ignorance about the 
procedures involved were cited as the most frequent 
reasons for not using the option. Overall evidence was 
favorable for the continued use of the option—L. 
Gorsey. 

5994. Nielsen, Henning W. (Office of School Psycho- 
logy, Sollerod, Denmark) [The teachers task in counsel- 
ing students.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 
205-212.—School guidance counseling is based on 
problems created by the structure; it is a standardized, 
one-way procedure in a technical language which lacks 
the essential characteristics of counseling. A need is 
expressed for increasing professional assistance and 
establishing the necessary background skills and models 
in teachers' counseling. Prior information and differen- 
tiated follow-up are important elements.—P. Mylov. 

5995. Ostergaard, Lise. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark) 
[Counseling of students.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1973, 
Vol. 10(3), 252-269.—Describes the student counseling 
in Copenhagen which receives all students in higher 
education. In 1971 the clinic received 299 clients with 
intrapsychic, interpersonal, study, or social problems 
alone or in combination. The clients are also classified 
according to educational institution, length of study, 
psychiatric diagnosis, number of consultations, counse- 
lor (psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker), further 
referral, and type of treatment. Even if students’ life 
Situation in general does not seem to be more difficult 
than the situation for other youth, study problems may 
be very difficult. Degree of structure in the different 
Studies lead to different forms of reaction. Tightly 
organized studies may provoke photic symptoms, a loose 
Structure may provoke anxiety, depression, and aggres- 
Sion. Provisions for better vocational, educational, and 
Po counseling are recommended.—P. Mylov. 

ayne, John. (London School of Economic: 
Student Health Service, England) Counselling and 
academic achievement. British Journal of ee 
Counselling, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(2), 19-25 —Examines the 
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possible relationship between emotional difficulty and 
underachievement and wastage. Psychometric data is 
presented from a recent longitudinal study on university 
students who were divided into 3 groups: 91 psychiatric 
patients, 38 Ss in academic difficulty, and 138 controls, 
All groups were administered the Middlesex Hospital 
questionnaire. Results suggest that psychological and 
academic difficulty may be different presentations of 
similar core problems. The interaction between the 
individual and the institution is emphasized, and clinical 
illustrations provided. It is concluded that psychotherapy 
and counseling may be the appropriate response to a 
proportion of students in academic difficulty.—Journal 
abstract. 

5997. Riccio, Anthony C. & Barnes, Keith D. (Ohio 
State U.) Counselor preferences of senior high school 
students. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 13(1), 36-40.—Studied the effects of race (black or 
white), subculture (Appalachian or northern white), and 
sex on counselor preferences of 30 male and 30 female 
black, Appalachian white, and northern white 10-12th 
graders (№ = 180). Ss viewed videotapes of 6 counse- 
lors, a male and female from each of the 3 racial and 
subcultural groups. Black Ss expressed a significantly 
greater preference for black counselors, specifically a 
black male counselor (p < .001). White Ss generally 
preferred white counselors, although the trend was not 
significant. The black male counselor was the 2nd choice 
(next to the Appalachian female) of all white students. 
Significantly different preferences based on sex were 
found only for black Ss; 42 of the 60 black Ss selected a 
male counselor (p < .01). Implications for counseling 
and administrative processes are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

5998. Rude, Robert T. (U. Wisconsin, Research & 
Development Center for Cognitive Learning) Readiness 
tests: Implications for early childhood education. 
Reading Teacher, 1973(Mar), Vol. 26(6), 572-580.—Sug- 
gests that reading readiness is a no-man’s land of 
educational indecision. Reading readiness test authors 
disagree as to what constitutes reading readiness skills. 
Personnel who instruct young beginning readers p 
recognize that reading readiness tests measure also only 
a limited number of readiness skills. There is almost 10 
evidence that the increased teaching of the skills of 
readiness will ensure success in learning to read. Most 
test authors indicate that their tests are predictive ns 
not diagnostic in nature. Diagnostic interpretation le 
prohibited because of the limited number of items in t 
subtests.—P. D. Leedy. Е; 

5999. Saitta, William W.; Stenning, Walter ^U 
Brewester, James E. & Simpson, F. Stephen. Пе: 
A&M U.) Measuring student perception of acade $ 
climate: Implications for improved validity. pA ) 
& Psychological Measurement, 1973(Sum), Vol т 
485-490.—Studied whether the addition of an US 
tance" dimension to traditional "agreement-disag 
ent" attitude survey would add insight into the eval i 
tion of various aspects of an educational program. areas 
item instrument was developed to examine 6 basic ав 
of the students' program: degree requirements. e ten- 
work, examinations, physical facilities, faculty шшк 5 
Cy, and faculty interest in students. Each item was 
according to “agreement” and “importance. 
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instrument Was administered to 247 seniors and 45 
masters students. The "agreement" results were consist- 
ent with prior research while the "importance dimen- 
sion showed the masters students and seniors to be quite 
dissimilar.—RA. W. Covert. 
6000. Sassenrath, J. M. & Maddux, Robert E. (U. 
California, Davis) The factor structure of three school 
teadiness or diagnostic tests for disadvantaged kinder- 
garten children. Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol. 
100), 287-293.—Studied the interrelationships between 
the School Readiness Survey, the Auditory Discrimina- 
tion Test, and the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities. Ss were 95 kindergartners from disadvantaged 
neighborhoods in a small rural city school district. 
Factor analysis indicated that the 3 tests measured about 
5 or 6 basic abilities, although not with equal intensity. 
—H. Kaczkowski. 
ү рете, Linda №. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 

ork) Helping counselors understand emotional distur- 
bance through roleplaying. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(1), 73-75. 

6002. Schmuck, Patricia & Schmuck, Richard. (U. 
Oregon) Classroom peer relationships: What can the 
school psychologist do? School Psychology Digest, 
р), Vol. 2(2), 4-12.— Discusses the effect of the 

T Broup on a student's emotional security and 
Era in school, and explores the role ot the 
yos Psychologist in directing more attention to the 

Aa"emotional dynamics of the peer climate in a 
classroom. It is proposed that school psychologi: 
zs S at school рѕусі ologists use 

оз of peer climate (influence, attraction, norms, 
Ш communication) and stages of peer climate develop- 
ноп, membership, shared decision making, 
d pportive group) to form a matrix which can serve 
урын taxonomy for organizing inservice 

aa Consultation with classroom groups.—J. 
I Eee David М. (Southwest Regional Lab 
t j ial Research & Development, ami- 
пш Principles апа procedures of multiple matrix 
р. $12 E ambridge, Mass.: Ballinger, 1973. xviii, 305 
шабо | Bohlen characteristics, advantages, and 
achievement multiple matrix sampling in testing student 
mulas, and” Procedural guidelines, computational for- 
sampling are computer simulation methods for matrix 

presented. (6 p ref.) 

Educational Sa Nielsen, Svend. (Danish School of 
al approa zi tudies, Copenhagen) [Concerning a gener- 
Slo!" Counseling in and for schools.] (Danh) 
some tien gi 1973, Vol. 10(3), 196-204.—Considering 
tional develo n counseling, a special and ready organiza- 

eat progra, слем Program and possible team develop- 
lor emphasiz; 9r use in schools are discussed. The need 
ing, (b) fins (а) more group than individual counsel- 
Advisors and 110, (c) more internal than external 


ED Mylon (d) teachers more than students is stressed. 


Janey yok Alan L.; Ebert, R. Kurt & Degnan, 
Character Ple U.) Adjustments for high school 
аң р ce їп the prediction of college achievem- 
"Hsu Vra! & ^ Psychological Measurement, 
1 Чопа] method 1. 3302), 393-396. —Developed an addi- 

lor increasing the efficiency of predicting 
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college achievement based on an adjustment for the — 


characteristics of individual large feeder high schools, 
This new method was compared with 2 other methods 
(nonweighted and multiformula method). Data were 


obtained for full-time freshmen at Temple University in _ 2 


1965 (№ = 1,747) and a cross-validation group іп 1969 


(N = 1,755). The criterion was 2nd semester cumulative — 
college GPA and the predictors were Scholastic Aptitude _ 


Test scores and High School Quintiles. Separate predic- 
tion formulas were developed for each of 11 feeder 
schools. Results show that prediction of college successes 
is improved by adjusting predictions on the basis of 
feeder schools data. This method is considered at least as 
successful as the multiple-formula method and more 
successful than the nonweighted method. Recommenda- 
tions for use of these findings are provided.—R. W. 
Covert. 

6006. Soloff, Sheila. The effect of non-content 
factors on the grading of essays. Graduate Research in 
Education & Related Disciplines, 1973(Spr), Vol. 6(2), 
44-54.—Two llth grade model essays of equal content 
value were each copied by 2 students. One student wrote 
neatly, not crossing out any words. The 2nd student 


wrote sloppily and crossed out words. 32 teachers were — | 


divided into 2 groups matched as closely as possible for 
field of license. 16 teachers were given Essay 1 in its 
sloppy form and Essay 2 in its neat form while the other 
16 teachers were given Essay 1 in its neat form and Essay 
2 in its sloppy form. Teachers were asked to grade each 
essay both for content and written expression. Only the 
le for content was used in the analysis. For both 
essays, / tests showed that the essay in its neat form 
received a significantly higher (p < .01) grade than the 
same essay in its sloppy form. Findings indicate that 
perception of content was affected by poor handwriting 
and sloppy appearance of the paper.—C. B. Tatham. 
6007. Stahmann, Robert F. & Matheson, George F. (U. 
lowa) The Kuder OIS as a measure of vocational 
. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 477-479.—Explored the relation- 
ship between the Kuder Occupational Interest Survey 
(KOIS) and the vocational maturity score of the 
Vocational Development Inventory (VDI). The sample 
consisted of students who had voluntarily presented 
themselves for counseling at a university counseling 
service. The data were analyzed separately for males and 
females. The correlation between KOIS and VDI score 
was not significant in either group, indicating that the 
tests are apparently measuring different constructs.—R. 
W. Covert. | 
6008. Super, Donald E. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
The Career Development Inventory. British Journal of 
Guidance & Counselling, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(2), 37-50. 
— The Career Development Inventory—an instrument 
designed to measure the vocational maturity of adoles- 
cents—assesses planning orientation, resources for ex- 
ploration, and information and decision making. Useful 
in evaluating guidance programs, services, and activities, 
the instrument is also diagnostic, either with groups or in 
individual counseling. (23 ref.) 
6009. Taylor, J. W. (South Pacific Commission, 
Noumea, New Caledonia) Problems of educational 
testing in Pacific Island territories. New Guinea Psycho- 
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logist, 1971(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 13-19.—Studies the difficul- 
ties of educational testing for selection purposes. It is 
noted that selection systems contribute to a high rate of 
failure and do not allow for reselection of eliminated 
students when dropouts occur. Selection procedures 
contain tests of academic achievement, and teacher 
opinion and teacher estimate of ability. The major 
problem throughout the Pacific is that of language, 
which is further compounded by the fact that the 
majority of the vernacular languages are based on 
concrete conceptions. Other problems involved in 
standardized testing are age and test security.—C. 
_ Kokkinis. 
6010. Thames, John A.; Zimmerman, Wayne S. & 
— Michael, William В. (U. Southern California) The 
- concurrent validity of each of the 6 scales of the Study 
Attitudes and Methods Survey (SAMS) with achievem- 
- ent and aptitude measures for a sample of female high 
- School seniors. Educational & Psychological Measure- 
- ment, 1973(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 473-476.—Determined, for 
_ a sample of 97 12th grade girls (94 having Spanish 
--surnames) from a parochial school the concurrent 
- validity of each of 6 scales of the Study Attitudes and 
Methods Survey (SAMS). The criteria were high school 
_ GPA and several standardized achievement tests; poten- 
tial predictors in addition to SAMS measures included 
verbal and quantitative scores from 2 scholastic aptitude 
subtests. The intercorrelation between the 21 predictors 
and criteria are presented in tabular form and briefly 
discussed. In general, results show that the academic 
interest and academic drive scales of the SAMS afford 
promise as predictors of high school GPA.—R. W. 
Covert. 

6011. Walsh, W. Bruce & Osipow, Samuel H. (Ohio 
State U.) Career preferences, self-concept, and voca- 
tional maturity. Research in Higher Education, 1973, Vol. 
1(3), 287-295.—Administered the Tennessee Self Con- 
cept Scale, the Career Questionnaire (Form IV), the 
Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI), and the Voca- 
tional Development Inventory to 54 male and 54 female 
undergraduates. Congruent, incongruent, and undecided 
college major choice groups were defined using VPI. 
Results tentatively suggest that congruent males and 
females tend to report more specificity in occupational 
planning and implementation of preferences through 
major field choice than other groups (particularly the 
undecided male and female groups). Data support J. L. 
Holland's 1966 theory that congruent person-environ- 

_ ment relations are associated with vocational stability 
and maturity. Limitations of the study are discussed. (19 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

6012. Waters, Lynn & Tansey, P. J. (Coatham School, 
posue England) Simulation and counselling. British 
Are of Guidance & Counselling, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(2), 

6013. Ysseldyke, James E. & Sa i S 
Ens State U.) Identification of cts tines 

ties nesses on the McCarthy Scales of Children’s 


Abilities. i 
о Psychology іп the Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 


6014. Zagorski, Henry J., et al. (S; 
>| . (Syste 
Corp. Santa Monica, Calif) Automatic date a Di : 
System and procedures Computerized Academic Cour 
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seling System. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Jun), 
No. TR-73-6, 46 p.—Reviews and analyzes the Compu- 
terized Academic Counseling System constructed to 
assist counselors in guiding undergraduate college 
students toward the selection of optimal academic 
majors. Problem review and definition, system analysis, 
design rationale, methodological approach, measurement 
specifications, data base compilation, mathematical 
modeling, statistical results, and validation tests are 
presented, and counseling application directions, capa- 
bilities, and potential are described. A concept for an Air 
Force career counseling system that effectively permits 
officers and airmen to shape their own careers is 
discussed. Functional components of the system include 
(a) an Air Force personnel needs and resources forecase 
model, (b) a data base for the development and 
continuous support of the model, and (c) an Air Force 
mechanism which permits personnel to select careers of 
their choice and offers assurance that such careers will 
be obtained. Recommendations are presented which 
suggest appropriate initial research and developmental 
stages.—Journal abstract. 
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6015. Angelini, Arrigo L. (Institute of Psychology, Sáo 
Paulo U., Brazil) Applied psychology and problems of 
Brazil as a developing country. Revista Interamericana de 
Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 7(1—2), 65—75.—Describes various 
types of work done by psychologists in Brazil. They 
participate in projects to provide elementary school 
education via satellite, in projects aimed at different 
instruction programs and programed texts, and in 
development of closed circuit television for teaching 
purposes. In industry they work in psychometric services 
for selection, guidance, rehabilitation, promotion, ч 
ing, advertizing, etc. They are responsible for requi 
psychological examination of drivers. On the аш 
Scene, they are working іп an increasing number jd 
private practice offices for diagnosis, counseling, an 
psychotherapy, in addition to hospital jobs. 22 institu- 
tions in Brazil are accredited to prepare psychologists, 
few of which give doctoral degrees and are involved п 
research. There аге 20,000 registered psychologists, 9i : 
the number is rising. Important research projec 
currently being carried out are noted.—S. Slak. — 

6016. Enger, Isadore; Mendnick, Martha T. & n 
George Е. A study of attrition of U.S. Coast Guar 
Academy cadets and of junior officers who are Academy 
graduates. Rockville, Md.: GEOMET, Inc., No ai 
121, 1972. 50 p.—Formulated an equation base E 
information from 5 standard psychological ess 
and 5 academy-initiated questionnaires for p 
successful cadets, The best equation used SVI 28 
Adjective Check List results and could result in a! 
decrease in attrition. (18 ref.) 

6017. Itokawa, Н. (Systems Research Inst. 0 д 
Japan) Systems approach to the “dehumanization En 
"humanization" concept. Ergonomics, 1975(Mey bie 
16(3), 332.—Applies a systems-analysis approach. ОЧЫ 
problem of “humanization” in the 1970-1980 oe d 
Based on a model of human behavior, the analys D 
"dehumanization concept" is presented. Application: 
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various social events are discussed, with particular 
reference to the analytical mechanism of “social mood.” 
6018. Levine, Jerrold M. & Samet, Michael G. 
(American Inst. for Research, Washington, D.C.) Infor- 
mation seeking with multiple sources of conflicting and 
unreliable information. Human Factors, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
15(4), 407-419.—Studied the effects of information 
conflict, the frequency with which the information is 
updated, and the reliability of the information sources 
upon information seeking and decision behavior. 16 U.S. 
Army enlisted men performed a computer-controlled 
task requesting updated enemy-position reports from 3 
information sources to determine which of 8 locations 
was the target of a gradual enemy advance. 40 problems, 
presented twice each, were arranged in 2 within-S 
factorial designs. Ss were permitted to make up to 3 
decisions on each problem, with correct decisions 
rewarded and incorrect decisions penalized according to 
a nonlinear payoff function. Analyses indicate that less 
information was sought prior to an initial decision (a) for 
higher than for lower reliability conditions, (b) as update 
frequency decreased, and (c) as degree of conflict 
increased. When all sources were of higher reliability, 
accuracy of decisions was higher; but, in general, 
accuracy was complexly affected by conflict and update 
frequency. Results are discussed in terms of the cost of 
Tum information and the probability that an 
р ate would contain accurate information. Information 
Anping and decision latencies are also evaluated and 

Beco ral abstract. ' 
sete origin infomation in the opinions of 
sociological definite za описе Ап attempt at a 
1973, Vol. 2(49), 29.. Jd olh) Studia Socjologiczne, 
ооа 9-61.—Reviews the role that informa- 
ЕГУ улов theories play in shaping the 
ХОД. McLean, John R. & Hoffmann, Errol R. (U. 
BUD Victoria, Australia) The effects of restricted 
йы, E driver steering control and performance. 
died 10 1 ctors, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 421-430.—Stu- 
REM icensed drivers for straight-lane driving under 
ок of restricted far-sight distance. The far-sight 
Was d e) for an S to adequately align the car 
Speeds 2 lo be 70 ft and was independent of vehicle 
Beyond en and 30 mph. With far-sight distances 
ни ft, there was no improvement in driver 
angle S performance. Spectral analysis of steering wheel 
value of, a peaks in the frequency range .1—.3 Hz. The 
previews € peak frequency was affected by allowed 
divided m ga preview time was far-sight distance 
Suggests elo speed. Cross-correlation analysis 
control S peaks were associated with the S's 
Were obsery, di e heading angle. Higher frequency peaks 
more lik, S in the range .35-.6 Hz. These peaks were 
reduced ly to occur under conditions of severely 

Preview. (15 ref.) — Journal ab 

» Seymou abstract. 
Vallacher, Rap George E; Gunderson, E. К. & 
Шс Research in R. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychia- 
lego, Calif) ce Operational Psychiatry Div., San 
Personality dim ustering 34 occupational groups by 
easurement, bed Educational & Psychological 
tary enlisted, off; 3(Sum), Vol. 33(2), 267-284.—34 mili- 
» Опсег, and civilian occupational speciali- 
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ties were clustered across 26 personality dimensions and 
across 5 procedures to test the efficacy of grouping — 
occupations on the basis of personality dimensions. 
Clusters of occupations with high face validity and 
stability across different procedures were reported. 
While most of the.34 occupations were found to be 
related to several other occupations across personality 
dimensions, a few, most notably the occupations of 
physician and Navy enlisted aviation electronics techni- 
cian, were only weakly related to any others. The 
concept of grouping occupations by personality dimen- 
sions is discussed and more general applications sugges- 
ted.—Journal summary. 

6022. Tainsh, J. (Ú. Aston, Birmingham, England) An 
investigation of the effects of travelling on later 
decision-making. Ergonomics, 1973(May), Vol. 16(3), 
306.—Conducted 2 experiments to assess the effects of 
commuting a long distance to work on subsequent 
intellectual behavior. In Exp I, the Watson-Glaser 
Critical Thinking Appraisal test was adapted to yield 
indexes sensitive to the effects of a simulated journey. 
The indexes were analyzed in terms of speed and 
accuracy. It was shown that the speed of performance, 
rather than the accuracy, might be the more sensitive 
indicator of journey parameters. Exp II investigated the 
effects of some parameters of a bus journey on the 
subsequent performance of the adapted form of the 
Watson-Glaser test. Several variables were capable of 
producing significant changes in the S’s test scores. The 
problem of analyzing data for a group of travelers 
making group decisions is discussed, and some prelimi- 
nary results are reported.—Journal abstract. 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel 
Selection & Training 


6023. Bolger, A. W. (U. Keele, Inst. of Education, 
England) KOISK: А new vocational counselling instru- 
ment. British Journal of Guidance & Counselling, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 1(2), 91-94.—Presents the Keele Occupa- 
tional Interest Sorting Kit as an alternative to traditional 
interest inventories. It is designed to be better adapted to 
a dynamic counseling situation. The nature of the kit is 
described, and its possible uses are outlined. 

6024. Bugiel, Julian. [Evolution of the engineer's role 
and the technical school.] (Polh) Studia Socjologiczne, 
1972, Vol. 4(47), 113-134.—Analyzes the current and 


future roles of engineers. Projections are made to 
delineate the role and function of technical schools in the 
d in meeting the needs of 


preparation of engineers an n 
society. It is suggested that future engineers must not 
only have scientific competency but must have an 
understanding of psychological, social, and environmen- 
tal issues.—H. Kaczkowski. 

6025. Cockrell, John T. & Sadacca, Robert. (System 


Development Corp., Falls Church, Va.) Training indivi- 
dual image interpreters using team consensus feed- 
back. US Army BESRL Technical Report, 1971(Jun), No. 
1171, 54 p.—Évaluated tactical interpretation training 1n 
4 experiments with 216 enlisted men. Findings demon- 
strate that team consensus feedback was an effective and 
inexpensive method of improving and maintaining image 
interpreter proficiency in an operational image interpre- 
tation facility. Greatest gains resulted with 3-man teams 
of mixed initial proficiency, in which Ss made their own 
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interpretations of the imagery and then discussed them 
freely in deciding on a team report. Low proficiency 
interpreters learned from more skilled interpreters and 
showed most improvement. Greatest performance gains 
were in target identification.—A. J. Drucker. 

6026. Drake, Larry R.; Kaplan, Н. Roy & Stone, 
Russell A. (State U. New York, Placement & Career 
Guidance Office, Buffalo) Organizational performance 
= as a function of recruitment criteria and effectiveness. 
E Personnel Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 52(10), 885-891.—Sur- 

.. veyed 258 business organizations which recruit gradua- 
- ting students at universities and obtained 195 (75%) 
responses. Analysis indicates that organization size, 
- company age, and primary activity had significant 
- effects on responses. The recruiter screens candidates 
. and often influences hiring decisions. It is noted that 
a organizations had objective methods for evaluating 
ay recruiter performance, have few incentives for hiring the 
best candidate, and few training programs for their 
interviewers, yet selection criteria tend to be very 
subjective and nebulous. (29 ref.)—P. L. Crawford. 

6027. Hicks, R. E. Testing vocational interests: Some 
studies in N.S.W., Zambia and Papua New Guinea. New 
- Guinea Psychologist, 1970, Suppl. 2, 92 p.—Presents 
Teports concerning vocational interests and validation 
— studies. Studies include the development of an interest 

test for use within the vocational guidance bureau, which 
_ Was initiated because of the feeling among guidance 
_ Officers that the Activity Interest Analysis is inadequate 
as a measure of vocational interest; testing vocational 

interests in the respective territories; the development of 
| а vocational interest scale for use in Papua New Guinea; 
and recent developments in the assessment of vocational 
interests in the Pacific area.—C. Kokkinis. 

6028. Hodge, Robert W. (U. California, 
.. Toward a theory of racial differences in 
- Social Forces, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), 16-31.—The labor 

force is conceived as a queue in which workers are 
arrayed according to their desirability to employers. It is 
- hypothesized that: (a) The greater the difference between 
the 2 groups on objective determinants of employability, 
_ the greater the unemployment differential between them. 
-. (b) The less the variability of the disadvantaged group on 
the characteristics determining employability, the less the 
= employment differential among them. (c) The more 
3 eaten the economy, the greater the unemployment 
ferential between advantaged and disadvantaged. (d) 
The larger the relative size of the disadvantaged group, 
he less the unemployment differential. These proposi- 
‘ons are integrated into a single theory, and confirmed 
E: y an illustrative Cross-sectional analysis for 1960 of 
и - White-nonwhite unemployment differentials in standard 
.. metropolitan areas—S. Blackman, 

à Marshall. B. 
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different moderator approaches and a 
of fairness is presented.—R. W. Covert. 

6030. Kwileeki, Andrzej. [The personnel problems of 
Polish sociology.] (Pohl) Studia Socjologiezne, 1973, Vol, 
1(48), 93-110.—Describes the employment pattern of 
Polish sociologists in varied settings. The deficiencies, 
needs, and future plans to fill employment voids are 
outlined. 

6031. Maier, Milton H. (U.S. Army Behavior & 
Systems Research Lab., Military Selective Research Div., 
Arlington, Va.) Effects of educational level on predic- 
tion of training success with the ACB. US Army BESRL 
Technical Research Note, 1972(Jun), No. 225, 28 р. 
—Discusses the Army Classification Battery (ACB), a 
measure of the potential of enlisted personnel for various 
job areas. Using samples from the extensive test 
validation data of men at 4 different educational levels, 
ACB scores and final training course grades were 
analyzed statistically to determine whether ACB scores 
are equally effective predictors of training success for 
different educational groups. Results suggest that the 
performance of college graduates is consistently underes- 
timated and that of high-school dropouts overestimated 
by ACB measures. This suggests that including educa- 
tional level in aptitude area composites used in classifica- 
tion should improve prediction.—A. J. Drucker. 

6032. Maier, Milton H. (U.S. Army Behavior & 
Systems Research Lab., Military Selection Research 
Div., Arlington, Va.) Effects of general ability, educa- 
tion, and racial group on aptitude test performance. US 
Army BESRL Technical Research Note, 1971(May), No. 
228, 58 p.—Administered the Army Classification 
Battery (ACB), which measures aptitude characteristics 
of enlisted men for various job areas, to over 17,500 U.S. 
Army enlistees. Comprehensive statistical analyses of 
ACB scores indicate that the ACB measured the same 
aptitudes whether the Ss were black or white, high d 
graduates or dropouts, or of high, low, or average menta 
ability. Cross-classification also gave no eee 
differences. 2 distinct clusters of aptitudes, academic an 
mechanical, were found in all subgroups. ACB subtests 
that required reading showed the same patterns as those 
that did not (i.e., visualizing geometric forms or learning 
Morse code letters).—4A. J. Drucker. y 

6033. McGrath, James J. (Anacapa Sciences, Se 
Barbara, Calif.) The use of wide-angle етет " 
simulators in pilot training. NA VTRA EQUIPCEN y i 
Training Equipment Center Technical Report, 19790 ai 
No 70-C-0306-1, 141 p.—Evaluated the use of 160) 
films and of a previously developed wide-angle Au 
motion picture system in pilot training for low-a Wer 
flights. 3 training applications—chart mter 
coastal entry orientation, and en route visual р! alie 
Be—were found to satisfy the criteria for. br 
training. A training program using classroom ins ae 
and simulator practice is described. It is 
necessary that the films for the wide-angle simula m 
supplemented with additional route coverage. Res 
mendations are made for implementing simulator for 
ing in advanced flight training programs 2H tract. 
validating its effectiveness. (21 ref.)—Journal абя " 

6034. Nadolsky, Julian M. (Auburn U.) Developm 
of a model for vocational evaluation of the disa 


general standard 
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ged. Auburn, Ala.: Auburn U., 1971. vi, 76 p.—Descri- 
bes a structural model which includes a logical ordering 
of 10 techniques and procedures and is based on survey 
data from vocational evaluation programs affiliated with 
the U.S. Manpower Administration. 

6035. Rowe, Alan R. (Florida Atlantic U.) The 
"attraction value” for a scientific career in industry. 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(3), 44-49.—Analyzed the 
content of 2,2237 employment advertisements appearing 
between 1946 and 1971 for scientists. 7 attraction values 
were discerned: research autonomy, research facilities, 
administrative opportunity, financial reward, job securi- 
ty, university facilities, and advantages of the residential 
community. Changes in the weights given these attrac- 
lion values are discussed. 

6036. Smith, Robert D. (Kent State U.) Models for 
personnel selection decisions. Personnel Journal, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 52(8), 688-695, 701.—A team of eminent 
authorities in the fields of economics, politics, sociology, 
zn industrial relations, sponsored by the General 

lectric Company, attempts to define the major environ- 
mental changes which would confront managers in 
planning for the 1970's. They predict (a) a 40% increase 
a real per capita disposable income, bringing a dramatic 
Fine in American life style; (b) declining birth rate, 
attening of the business cycle, and lower frustration 
ше for hardship; (c) the decline of money as a 
(iud and the rise of educational levels to 14 yrs of 
Ai lucation; and (d) a continuation of the information 
Xplosion, as instant feedback brings world problems to 
the forefront. Based on these Sii Ran flexi 
computerized predictions, a flexible, 
Ed procedure of selection and allocation of 
(EPA Tesources is suggested and discussed.—P. 

6037. Stammers, R. B. irmi 
ROAD Pat and whole methods. i the esti 
Ses 8. Ergonomics, 1973(May), Vol. 16(3), 333.—Sug- 

Xs several principles of training which relate thi 
efficiency of part or whole traini s h is io PART l; 3 
lask characteristics, Durin “tae поса ee 
Possible to decide thon ing a task analysis it should be 
Without resort to алкен appropriate training method 
Particular, the i perimental part vs whole study. In 
Sheffield ‘and og of Annett and Kay and 
ciples ONES aylor warrant attention, as such prin- 
training. There” eae useful to a technology of 
evaluations of th d Vas a shortage of empirical 
evidence, Biobls ideas and in some cases equivocal 
of the concepts a bs. in the application of some 
tasks. т-м yday tasks rather than laboratory 
tracking Study sho y the author on serial tasks and a 
area and that fu d that there are still difficulties in this 
Problem of IS yok is needed. One example is the 
the task does not RE where an increase in the length of 
E come more efficient ту mean that part methods will 
interaction betwee: . the tracking study reveals an 
су, and the amo n task characteristics, training effica- 
Approach for th nat of part training given. An interim 
efficient solution Practical worker is suggested for the 
= ‘Swezey Кош problems.—Journal abstract. 

cLean, Va.) bre rt W. (Applied Science Associates, 
grams: [Y ы EM outcomes of training pro- 

Atacteristics, ру п of individual and program 

d ‘ucational & Psychological Measure- 
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ment, 1973(Fal), Vol. 33(3), 685-688.—Reanalyzed data 
from a 1966 study conducted by H. A. Edgerton and R. 
W. Sylvester. Each of 2 predictor categories (individual 
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characteristics of trainees and characteristics of the - 


training program) used separately in predicting the 2 
criteria (proportion of entrants completing the course 
and proportion of graduates placed in appropriate jobs), 
using a stepwise regression technique. Results show that 


program characteristics were more effective predictors of à 


percentage completion and percentage placement.—R. 
W. Covert. 

6039. Vitola, Bart M.; Mullins, Cecil J. & Croll, Paul 
R. (Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research Div., 
Tex.) Validity of Armed Services Vocational Aptitude 
Battery, Form 1, to predict technical school success. 
US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Jul), No. 73-7, 17 p. 
— Determined validities of the 4 aptitude indexes of the 
Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery (ASVAB), 
Form 1, and the Airman Qualifying Examination-66 
(AQE) for final grades in 46 airman training courses. 
Comparisons were made between AQE and ASVAB of 
their ability to predict technical school success. Data 


demonstrate that ASVAB is an effective instrument for — 


use in the military high school testing program and may 
be used satisfactorily, as is AQE, to assign enlistees to 
technical training. 3 of the 4 selector aptitude indexes of 
the ASVAB (General, Administrative, and Electronics) 
had higher validities for their appropriate courses than 
any of the other ASVAB aptitude indexes. This specific 
validity was not found for the selector index of the 
Mechanical cluster, However, 15 of the 16 validities 
obtained for the selector index in the Mechanical area 
were significant (p < .01). —Journal abstract. 

6040. Robert C. & Baron, Marvin L. (О. 
Illinois, Inst. of Aviation) Transfer assessment using a 
between-subjects central-composite design. Human 
Factors, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 31 1-319.—Assessed 
transfer of training from a pursuit rotor to an epicycloid 
pursuit rotor by means of a response surface methodolo- 
gy (RSM) central-composite design employed with 40 
flight students and private pilots. Number of training 
trials, time between training trials, and tracking speed of 
the training task were combined in a 3-factor, RSM 
central-composite design. Multiple-regression prediction 
equations relating these 3 independent variables to trials 
to criterion on the epicycloid pursuit rotor were 
calculated for both an unreplicated and replicated RSM 
design. A representative Ist-order response surface was 
plotted for the replicated design. Results are discussed in 
terms of n RSM central-composite design 
modifications and the overall applicability of using RSM 
in transfer of training research. (19 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 
Job Performance & Satisfaction 


6041. Bean, Frank D.; Bonjean, Charles M. & Burton, 
Michael G. (U. Texas, Austin) Intergenerational occupa- 
tional mobility and alienation. Social Forces, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 52(1), 62-73.—Examined 2 theories that provide 
alternative predictions of alienation as a consequence of 
intergenerational occupational mobility in application to 
different directions of mobility. A theory of dissociation 
was expected to account more adequately for levels of 
alienation among the downwardly mobile and a theory 


m. 
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of acculturation for alienation among the upwardly 
mobile in an achievement-oriented society. Data were 
gathered from 332 members of the labor force of a small 
Southwestern industrial community. Findings support 
the interpretation that acculturation processes generally 
account for the degree of alienation of both the upwardly 
and downwardly mobile. But enough exceptions to this 
pattern occur to suggest the need for reformulating the 
theory of dissociation, rather than rejecting it. (54 ref.) 
—S. Blackman. 
3 6042. Borisova, E. M. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
~ Cal Sciences, Research Inst. of General & Pedagogical 
Psychology, Moscow) [The relationship between psy- 
. Chophysiological components of professional aptitude 
and work effectiveness in female weavers.] (Russ) 
Оргозу Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 56-63.—Cor- 
~ related psychological test results with the productivity 
. indices of female weavers in a carpet factory. The tests 
.. were a modified form of Raven's Progressive Matrices, a 
needle threading test, and a test requiring the piercing of 
à paper bull's eye with a needle from behind the target. 
Test results were correlated with job satisfaction, 
completion of production norms, and the amount of 
- Tejects. 5 groups of 10 workers each were studied: those 
= With less than 5 yrs of experience and those with 6—10, 
11-15, 16-20, and 21-25 yrs. The relationship between 
_ test results and work productivity indices is interpreted 
- in terms of the development and reorganization of 
- Sensory and motor skills over the years which leads to 
increased job satisfaction, greater productivity, and 
Е EU amount of rejects. (English summary)—4/. 
изле. 
_ . 6043. Epstein, Cynthia Е. Black and female: The 
double whammy. Psychology Today, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
7(3), 57-61.—Interviews with 31 black professional 
Women in New York suggest that (a) they are accepted 
М Where black males would not be, (b) they have more self- 
.. confidence than white women in similar Positions, and 
_ (©) they come from families that gave them as strong 
Support as whites give their male children—E. J. 
Posavac. 
6044. Form, William Н. (U. Illinois) Auto workers and 
. their machines: A study of work, factory, and job 
_ Satisfaction in four countries. Social 
_ Vol. 52(1), 1-15.—Studied the deadening effects of 


E : ork integrates their 
_ lives, they prefer to work in the industrial sector, and 


_ they Port that their jobs are Satisfying. Nowhere did 


_ deration. (50 tet.) 5 Bk need serious reconsi- 
x 6045, Glickman, Albert $.; 
Korman, Abraham К. & В, 3 goodstadt, Barry E.; 


motivation programs in an all-volun eda етн 
Ц ќеег :1. 
. Cognitive map of Eu motivation, Silver Spring, Mae 
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American Inst. for Reseach, TR No. AIR-32201-3/73, 
1973. 92 p.—Conducted 3 interview studies in which 
information about factors influential in enlistment and 
reenlistment decisions was elicited from 110 potential 
enlistees and 60 personnel in the US. Navy. A 
longitudinal model of career motivation is presented and 
key points susceptible to administrative intervention are 
cited. (25 ref.) 

6046. Moraal, J. (Inst. for Perception, Soesterberg, 
Netherlands) Effects of training and sleep deprivation 
on visual inspection of static and dynamic patterns, 
Ergonomics, 1973(May), Vol. 16(3), 332.—Investigated 
several possibilities to improve human inspection of 
sheet steel surfaces passing on a moving belt. As a result, 
the lighting at the workplace and the layout of the 
inspector's cabin were altered to improve conditions 
under which the inspectors make their “ро-по-ро” 
decisions with respect to the surface qualities of the 
sheets. In addition, some laboratory experiments were 
done to study the effects of training conditions and of 
sleep deprivation on inspection performance. A rather 
simple simulation of the above-mentioned task was used. 
Inspection of moving or dynamic patterns (like the real 
task) was compared with inspection of static patterns, 
—Journal abstract. 

6047. O'Gorman, J. G. Validating ratings in 
performance appraisal. Australian Army Psychological 
Research Report, 1973(Feb), No. 2/73, 8 p.—Demon- 
Strated the application of convergent and discriminant 
validity in a practical military situation of performance 
appraisal. Data were analyzed for 19 noncommissioned 
officers attending a promotion course who were rated on 
10 scales by 2 groups of directing staff differing in 
assessment function, knowledge of the student, and 
Service background. Inspection of the 10 x 2 multitrait- 
multimethod matrix of intercorrelations using D. L 
Campbell and D. N. Fiske’s (see PA, Vol. oe 
conditions for validity indicates that while 5 of the scal T 
showed evidence of convergent validity, none met any 0 
the requirements for discriminant validity. An арр 
tion of the logic in another practical assessment situatio: 
is suggested.—Journal abstract. z 

6048. Orpen, C. (U. Cape Town, S. Анси 
empirical assessment of the job performance of hig 
level executives by means of muttitralt-multine 
matrix. Psychologia Africana, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1501), is 
—Used the multitrait-multimethod matrix technique (s 
establish the construct validity of job pee 
ratings by superiors, peers, and subordinates of 6 E 
level executives on 5 traits derived through imum 
analysis. The ratings were shown to meet the ПАН. 
requirements for convergent and discriminant V m 
Results are discussed in terms of the advantage urs 
approach for establishing criteria, both for гё en 
Purposes and for personnel decision-making purp 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. York, 

6049. Seidenberg, Robert. (State U. New Y€ 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Corporate aom 
—corporate casualties? New York, N.Y.: АШ the 
1973. ix, 177 р. $10.— Discusses the effects ES 
husband's corporate success on women. The p sexual 
frequent moves, loss of identity, extramarita 
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affairs, loneliness, and alienated children are considered. 
(5 p. ref.) 
6050. Shenk, Faye; Watson, Thomas W. & Hazel, Joe 
T. (Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research Div., 
Tex) Relationship between personality traits and 
officer performance and retention criteria. U.S. 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(May), No. TR-73-4, 15 
p.—Examined 3 self-report personality inventories and a 
peer rating scale designed to measure 5 personality 
factors: Surgency, Agreeableness, Conscientiousness, 
Emotional Stability, and Culture. Regression analysis 
techniques were applied using these measures to predict 
retention and officer effectiveness as measured by 
Officer Effectiveness Reports (OERs). Analysis of the 
data indicates that measurements based on the peer 
ratings had higher predictive value for both criteria than 
the factor scores derived from the paper-and-pencil 
personality tests which rarely reached significance levels. 
Furthermore, peer ratings had a higher level of predic- 
tion for officer performance than retention. A regression 
equation including the self-report inventories, peer rating 
factors, and peer rating traits yielded an R of .19 for 
retention and an R of .36 for officer performance 
rad When grade, Duty Air Force Specialty Code, 
ш оп were included as predictor variables, the 
relations were .39 for retention and .43 for the OER 
rating.—Journal abstract. 
oF Үр Sinha, Jogendra К. (U. Allahabad, India) Study 
Fiction m factors and psychological factors of 
re aera 1973, Vol. 3(1), 1-4. 
1 . Sinha and U. P. Singh’s Self-Concept 
nventory and а 35-item job satisfacti i i 
TUNE in ae eel ae bes оп questionnaire to 
with higher job «ШАСЫ й ай ded рз higher 
social and private borsa res tended to have higher 
concepts. Chrrelatio steem and more stable self- 
Psychological Pone were obtained between various 
interest, and sec ап, and job factors (epo ШШЕ, 
Es re сиу) and overall job satisfaction. 
c er L (Inst. for Perception Research, 
made Bi od inch à s) Analysis of keying errors 
Vol. 16(3), Omen eie 1973(May). 
Operators {о arise from imperfections by card-punch 
transformation. or o pm imperfections in the input, 
Were collected "s крш of information. These errors 
reduce their tne operators and analyzed to (a) 
sources and (b) inv ег through knowledge of the error 
obtaining сан estigate their potential contribution to 
Movements, A tot m n programing rules for human 
detected errors àl of 237 self-detected and 71 not-self 
65,000 Peck made in 9 jobs that required about 
basis of the do Ps by the 4 Ss, were classified on the 
аг was ораде with alphanumeric information 
Sequence errors d The 2 main categories, symbol 
misreading docum, errors arising from various types of 
5 of all erro ents, together contained more than 
accounted for soon Misreading single symbols only 
at the Proper ke ut 6% of all errors. Inaccurately aiming 
8% of the P WA hitting a neighboring key) caused 
id not vary much e fraction of not-self-detected errors 
Suggest that effort: Over the different categories. Results 
are not detected 5 to reduce the number of errors which 
by the operator seem most suited for 
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those that result from imperfect information input (.е., - 
from misreading the documents). Such efforts would 
cover about one-half of the nondetected errors obtained 
in the present study.—Journal abstract. 

6053. Watson, Peter; Hough, Patricia & Hayes, John. 
(U. Leeds, England) Career success: A new perspective. 
British Journal of Guidance & Counselling, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
1(2), 66—79.— Discusses the concept of career success in 
relation to societal, individual, and organizational frames 
of reference, all of which are regarded as dynamic. The 
actual criteria of success discussed relate to the degree of 
achievement of valued goals via the occupational setting, 
as measured through a particular frame of reference. The 
term "career" success in preference to that of occupa- 
tional success is used to emphasize the significance of 
work in a person's total life space.—Journal abstract. 


Management & Leadership 


6054. Brianas, James G. (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington, D.C.) Behavioral technology: A challenge 
to modern management. Public Personnel Management, — 
1973(Jul), Vol. 2(4), 290-298.— Discusses the need for 
humanization in management practices and describes 
basic principles of behavioral technology which can 
restore balance and harmony to organizational adminis- 
tration. The Managerial Matrix, a schematic diagram 
which identifies the degree and extent of control had by 
employees and managers, is described. Job enrichment 
programs in various large organizations are examined 
and concepts taken from human dynamics training are 
applied to effective organization. Active employee 
participation and humanistic climates are viewed as the 
most vital aspects of any successful organization. 
Behavioral technology is considered to be a means of 
humanizing society's rampant technological growth by 
providing new definitions of human interaction.—L, 
Gorsey. 

6055. Hill, Stephen. (London School of Economics, 
U. London, England) Supervisory roles and the man in 
the middle: Dock foremen. British Journal of Sociology, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 24(2), 205-221.—Studied foremen on the 
London docks to assess the evidence for traditional views 
of role conflict. 93 foremen and 139 dockworkers, mainly 
from companies in the private sector, were interviewed 
during 1969-1970. Results demonstrated that monolithic 
explanations of supervisory behavior failed to do justice 
to the diversity of roles empirically found. Because the 
foremen’s occupation was embedded in 2 different types 
of organization, discussion of organizational differences 
was necessary to show how accommodation between 
occupational and organizational principles was achieved. 
The nature of the foremen’s occupational role definition 
was seen to correspond to generally held norms in the 
industry and to reflect both specific structural factors 
found historically in the docks and, more generally, in 
the nature of craft industries. The evidence shows that, 
by insisting on their man on the outside role, dock 
foremen have succeeded in minimizing role conflicts of 
the conventional sort; they have in fact removed the 
ambiguity by defining-out their position from the arena 
of battle. The implication for supervisory studies is that 
any analysis of the supposedly conflict-loaded nature of 
the role must take into account the possibilities afforded 
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to foremen to create their own roles, in bureaucratic as 
well as in other types of organization.—Journal summary. 

6056. Luthans, Fred & Kreitner, Robert. (U. Nebras- 
ka, Coll. of Business Administration) The role of 
punishment in organizational behavior modification 
. — (О.В. Mod.). Public Personnel Management, 1973(May), 
Vol. 2(3) 156-161.—Outlines the basic principles of 
_ behavior modification and presents examples of its use 


-— by management. The immediate presentation of reinfor- 


cement and the negative effects of apparently insignifi- 
cant managerial actions are emphasized. 

6057. Sikula, Andrew F. (U. Illinois, Coll. of Business 
Administration, Chicago Circle) The values and value 
- systems of industrial personnel managers. Public 
— Personnel Management, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(4), 305-309. 
_ —Administered the Rokeach Value Survey to 59 
personnel managers of industrial corporations. All Ss 
held positions of upper or middle managerial responsibil- 
_ ity and had at least 2 yrs experience in personnel work. 
Results were compared with the author's previous studies 
of other managerial (e.g, government, financial, and 
educational administrators) and employee groups. Per- 
sonnel managers were found to hold values generally 
similar to other managerial groups, except for ambition, 
logic, forgiving, harmony, and wisdom which they 
valued more highly than any other managerial group. 
Managers in general attach more importance to compe- 
tency and initiative and less importance to security and 
- decorum than industrial workers. The role of a personnel 
_ manager as "watchdog" and counselor is considered. 
—L. Gorsey. 

6058. Witt, Joanne M. & Narva, Adele P. (U.S. Army 
Behavior & Systems Research Lab., Statistical Research 
& Analysis Div., Arlington, Va.) SIMPO-I general matrix 
manipulator (GMM). U.S. Army BESRL Technical 
Research Report, 1972(Jan), No. 1165, 83 p.— Discusses 
the U.S. Army's simulation models of personnel opera- 
tions (SIMPO) designed to aid in personnel managem- 
ent. One of the models is the general matrix manipulator 
(GMM), a generalized mass-flow model used in evalua- 
ting military manpower systems. The GMM is a modular 
set of computerized routines which move elements 
Tepresenting groups of persons within and among a 
Variable number of matrices. 2 time variables can be 
. depicted. Movement is controlled by priority-of-fill rules 

Input at simulation time; the rules may be changed 
during the simulation period. Description of the routines, 
instructions for model use, and a sample problem are 
provided.—4. Drucker. 

6059. Wolman, Benjamin B. (Long Island U.) Victims 
_ Of success: Emotional problems of executives. New 
York, N.Y.: Quadrangle/New York Times Book Co., 

1973. x, 160 p- $5.95.—Describes cases of executives who 
Cannot cope with success and/or failure and discusses 
ways to treat the resultant emotional problems. Topics 
considered include the need for economic success, 


marital and sexual probli i 
oe ЫК сы lems, and self-defeating tenden- 


rofessional organi- 
1973 (Jul), Vol. 
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2(4), 275-282.—Administered a lll-item questionnaire 
about the type of organizational climate which produces 
stressful situations to 133 male employees of an accoun- 
ting and management services firm. A principal compo- 
nents analysis of 22 variables contained in the question- 
naire identified 4 general factors related to stress: 
organizational support and clarity, organizational objec- 
tivity and rationality, administrative rationality, and 
general stress. Results are compared with those obtained 
in previous studies and it is concluded that they offer 
general dimensions for classifying the general character 
of employees’ perceptions of an organization. (24 ref.) 
—L. Gorsey. 

6061. Daniel, J. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of 
Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) 
Adaptation to stress and some traits of personality, 
Ergonomics, 1973(May), Vol. 16(3), 331.—Results of 
previous research imply that man’s psychological indica- 
tors become altered through his adaptation to stress 
conditions, while differing from those that are character- 
istic for short-term stress. The present study with 40 
experienced and 45 novice (Ist-time) parachute jumpers 
examined how relatively stable personality traits (as 
measured by the 16 PF) become altered under the effect 
of adaptation. Differences in personality traits attained 
Statistical significance on the Reserved vs Outgoing 
scale, with experienced Ss more sociable, easy-going, and 
open than beginners. A similar trend was seen in the Less 
Intelligent vs More Intelligent scale, with experienced Ss 
having higher scores. On the Humble vs Assertive scale, 
experienced Ss showed a higher degree of assertiveness, 
toughness, and unyielding. This group also differed 
significantly on the Expedient vs Conscientious scale, 
being more persevering, determined, and resolute. This 
group was also seen to have greater emotional control 
and a higher degree of radicalism and self-sufficiency. 
—Journal abstract. 

6062. Owens, James. (American U., School of 
Business) Organizational conflict and teambulig nes 
Training & Development Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 27(8), 
32-39.—Describes the theory of organizational develop- 
ment and steps which can be taken to reduce intero 
Zation competition and conflict. The mechanics of A 
"Blue-Green" game, a simulated conference йү | 
situation in which participants experience and p у 
the components of organizational behavior, are des 
bed. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


6063. — —— — . Course E609: Human factors. 
Rockville, Md.: U.S. Postal Service Lab. 366 p. | & 

6064. Baker, James D. (U.S. Army Behavio y 
Systems Research Lab., Support Systems Кеѕеагс fot 
Arlington, Va.) Quantitative modeling of human d SRL 
mance in information systems. US Army B 30 p. 
Technical Research Note, 1972(Jun), No. 22, neral 
~ Summarizes an approach for developing а 8° An 
information system model which focuses on ae nate 
considers the computer only as a tool. The u so 
Objective is a simulator which will yield measur uip- 
systems performance under different mixes of ion 
ment, personnel, and procedures. The human ue 
tion-processing functions considered are i ciding. 
transforming, inputting, assimilating, and de 
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These functional areas are interrelated along 3 basic 
dimensions: data flow and processing, task analysis, and 
outside sources of variation. The impact of human 
performance in the model is reflected in measures of 
system. performance (1.е., thoroughness of information 
and response to user need) and quality of information 
(i.e., completeness and accuracy). (28 ref.)—4A. Drucker. 

6065. Clark, Christine & Williges, Robert C. (U. 
Illinois) Response surface methodology central-com- 
posite design modifications for human performance 
research. Human Factors, 1973(Aug) Vol. 15(4), 
295-310.— Discusses selected response surface methodol- 
ogy (RSM) designs that are viable alternatives in human 
performance research. 2 major RSM designs that are 
variations of the basic, blocked, central-composite design 
have been selected for consideration: central-composite 
designs with multiple observations at only the center 
point and those with multiple observations at each 
experimental point. Designs of the latter type are further 


categorized as (a) designs which collapse data across all 


Observations at the same experimental point; (b) be- 
tween-Ss designs in which no S is observed more than 
once, and observations at each experimental point may 
be multiple and unequal or multiple and equal; and (c) 
ааз designs in which each 5 is observed only once at 
ПО experimental point. The ramifications of these 
esigns are discussed in terms of various criteria such as 
Totatability, orthogonal blocking, and estimates of error. 
(16 ref.) Journal abstract. 
69066. Clar, K. (IBM Corp. San Jose, Calif) An 
Sidi: i of hierarchical retrieval performance. Ergo- 
ere Den. vob 163), 331.—Evaluated variables 
ing for ШЕ the efficiency of hierarchical decision-mak- 
ae toes ү agn retrieval: 16 college students having 
Was M courses in biology beyond secondary school 
field 9 еп the task of locating 8 search objectives in the 
КШ Го Оору. Each objective was an obscure 
Wi ism БЫ located at the 5th level given, together 
emulate ak e description. The procedure was chosen to 
technical aM searcher who will recognize the proper 
ог spell AR when it can be located but cannot recall 
ЫА, A state-transition model was employed to 
ures of de: Ry of suboptimal transitions. Meas- 
times based ainty were developed, as well as expected 
linear КАКТЫ group and learning effects. Multiple 
variables led i analyses using all conceivable predictor 
9f the vari ‘© a model accounting for only about 49% 
OWever, AS Of all individual target search times. 
of the е атосы was developed which explained 90% 
naive search ce of median target search times. Although 
are propose fed: effective, system design features 
е pre Sich ich would improve search efficiency. 
evaluation of ls QUAS search performance suggests the 
by efticient abeling alternatives in index development 
67. Corchniques.—ournal abstract. 
Inst. for Od Alexander & Margolis, Bruce. (National 
Motivational phenome! Safety & Health, Behavioral & 
Psychological cos Branch, Cincinnati, O.) Initial 
afety and He. EE related to the Occupational 
1973(7ш]), у, i alth Act of 1970. American Psychologist, 
tions of tesda : ү: 8(7), 600-606.— Describes 5 classifica- 
Occupational § Supported by the National Institute for 
afety and Health, а U.S. Public Health 


Service agency. The categories are: (a) behavioral audi 
neurophysiological disturbances resulting from exposure 
to chemical or physical conditions; (b) use of behavioi 
methods to detect occupational hazards; (c) individu 
differences affecting worker safety and health; (d) job 
stress and worker health, and (е) psychological strategies | 
for improving safety and health practices. Specific 
studies being conducted in each area are reviewed 
briefly. (19 ref.) —L. Gorsey. Ж 

6068. De Greene, К. В. (U. Southern California, Inst. 
of Aerospace Safety & Management) Models of man in 
systems in retrospect and prospect. Ergonomics, - 
1973(May), Vol. 16(3), 301.—A review of the literature 
indicates that none of the historical or current models of 
man in systems is completely valid for systems planning. 
and design. Recommendations are made for the develop- 
ment of general systems models capable of describing 
and predicting human individual and collective behavior. 
of varied populations in a wide variety of systems and | 
environments. Models should be reconcilable with | 
organizational, ecological, and economic models, and _ 
reflect evolving social thought and practice. Criteria | 
must therefore include quality of life and limits to growth. С 
as well as economic costs and performance effectiveness. 
Increasingly, the impact of the system on the environ- 
ment must be considered, not just the environmental - 
constraints on the system. New models must also be 
consistent with the dynamic properties and forces within 
complex systems. Increasingly, aspects of higher-order | 
hierarchical organization (е.р., motivations) must be - 
reflected in systems development. The framework for an. 
ideal model of man within systems and environments is 
presented which incorporates biological, psychological, 
sociological, demographic, technological, and ecological 
variables.—Journal abstract. үр 

6069. Grether, Walter F. Optical factors in aircraft. 
windshield design as related to pilot visual 
performance. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1973(Jul), 
No. 73-57, 35 p.—Presents a survey of the literature 
bearing on the conflict between aerodynamic and visu 
requirements of aircraft windshields used in high speed 
flights. The optical effects of windshield slope (or angle 
of incidence) and curvature are reviewed in terms of 
displacement, deviation, distortion, binocular deviation, - 
reflections, multiple images, haze, transmission loss, and · 
reduced resolution. Discussions of windshield design 
practices in recent military aircraft, as well as optical ` 
dards and tolerance contained in current military 
specifications are included. A discussion and research — 
data on pilot visual performance as affected by windsh- 
ield design factors, and a small sample of pilot opinions 
concerning the visual problems caused by the windshield _ 
of the Е-111 aircraft are presented. Suggestions for | 
further studies are made. (41 ref.) : 

6070. Mills, Robert G. & Williges, Robert С. (Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Aerospace Medical Research 
Lab., O.) Performance prediction in a single-operator 
simulated surveillance system. Human · Factors, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 337-348.—Simulated a semiauto- 
matic radar surveillance system using a time-compressed, ; 


real-time cathode-ray tube display. 4 experienced senior ( 
undergraduates were required to detect targets entering 
the surveillance area, initiate automatic tracking of these У 


stan 
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targets, and reinitiate lost tracks when automatic 

tracking failed. A within-S response surface methodology 
(RSM) central-composite design was employed which 
permitted simultaneous investigation of the effects of 5 
system parameters on surveillance operator performance. 
Response surface fits (2nd-order polynomials) were 
obtained and analyses of variance were conducted to 
describe these effects on 2 dependent measures of 
- performance. Results support the contention that opera- 
tor performance may be dependent upon complex 
- relationships among the 5 system parameters tested. 
Furthermore, an RSM central-composite design provi- 
ded an efficient method for obtaining data and quantif- 
ying these relationships.—Journal abstract. 

6071. Näätänen, К. & Summala, Н. (U. Helsinki, Inst. 
of Psychology, Finland) Physical and psychological 
aspects of crash barriers. Accident Analysis & Preven- 
tion, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 247-251.—Considers that 
crash barriers could have important favorable effects on 
the behavior of drivers from the standpoint of highway 
safety when the crash barrier is installed in the proximity 
of the traffic flow. 3 categories of such behavioral 
influence are described, and the available evidence 
concerning each of them is briefly reviewed and 
discussed. Finally, a possible extension of the use of the 
crash barrier—specifically its installation along the 
midline of broad 2-lane roads—is proposed. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal summary. 

6072. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
Research Inst.) Spacing requirements for visual display 
of Markov constraints. Human Factors, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
15(4), 395-400.—Investigated whether there is an opti- 
mal density for displaying statistical interrelations 
| among the elements of visual displays. With binary- 
_ coded displays, consisting of dots and non-dots, lowest 
thresholds for 1- and 2-dimensional Markov Spatial 
constraints were achieved by experienced university 
student Os for interdot spacings of 1-2 mm at the 
display, or under the testing conditions at 5-10 sec of 
Visual angle. Results are in agreement with recommenda- 

ions for the design of reading fonts and instrument 
dials.—Journal abstract. 

6073. Shipley, Patricia & West, A. E. (Birkbeck Coll., 
U. London, England) A user opinion study of the quality 
of railway carriage environments. Ergonomics, 
1973(May), Vol. 16(3), 306.—Administered a question- 
naire to a stratified sample of 1,500 passengers traveling 
n Ist class, 2nd class, or Open-carriages on London 

ains to determine what improvements Ss would like in 


_ Técommendations are та; 
lypes.—Journal abstract. 
6074. 


James H. (0.5. 


Lab., Combat y у 
STANÓ sensors : 
US Army BESR 2 srl unit ез: | 


an) 
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No. 237, 41 p.—As part of research on human factors in 
the use of night vision devices and related sensors, the 
effectiveness of small units using 6 different mixes of 
Surveillance, Target Acquisition, and Night Operation 
(STANO) sensors was compared. 6 squads of enlisted 
men used the Starlight Scope (SS), Patrol Seismic 
Intrusion Device (PSID), and PPS-14 Radar in varied 
mixes and both near and far settings. Mixes varied only 
slightly in percentage of detections, much more in 
timeliness and quality of detection; the SS/PSID mix 
was superior. The PSID and PPS-14 were more effective 
with distance, the PSID providing more accurate 
location data. Critical information losses occurred when 
sensor-obtained information was communicated from 
the squad to the platoon level.—4A. J. Drucker. 

6075. Weir, David H. & McRuer, Duane T. (Systems 
Technology, Hawthorne, Calif) Measurement and 
interpretation of driver/vehicle system dynamic re- 
sponse. Нитап Factors, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 367-378. 
—Summarizes applicable theory and data from simula- 
tion experiments on the directional control of automo- 
biles subjected to crosswind gust disturbances. Measured 
driver-vehicle describing functions for 5 Ss and replica- 
tions are presented and interpreted. It is shown that the 
driver’s steering outputs can be explained as functions of 
lateral position and heading, although alternate interpre- 
tations involving path-angle and path-rate feedbacks are 
considered. Results demonstrate that driver-vehicle 
response properties can be modeled and measured for a 
class of important closed-loop driving tasks. They 
provide further direct experimental verification of the 
applicability of driver-vehicle theory to situations where 
the driver obtains his information from a real-world 
visual simulation.—Journal abstract. 

6076. Williges, Robert C. & Mills, Robert G. (U. 
Illinois, Inst. of Aviation) Predictive validity of central- 
composite design regression equations. Human Factors, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 349-354. —Assessed the validity of 
К. С. Mills and К. C. Williges’s (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 3) 
empirically derived prediction equations of singl@@péra- 
tor performance in a simulated surveillance system..16 
additional data points on the same 4 senior undergra- 
duate Ss participating in the original study yE 
measured. Correlations between predicted and observe! 
performance on 16 points augmented to the bs 
compared favorably with estimated shrunken тш 
correlation coefficients. In addition, the averages of ed 
of the 16 additional treatment conditions were compar 
to the 95% confidence interval of the predicted үч 
using the Mills and Williges regression equations. The 
data points were also chosen such that a supplement 
factorial analysis of variance could be conducted on o 
data. Comparisons are made between the analysa is 
variance and the multiple-regression analysis. i 
concluded that the response surface methodology рг а 
dures for developing overall prediction equations А 
human performance demonstrate a high degree 
predictive validity —Journal abstract. @. 

6077. Williges, Robert C. & North, Robert A- (^ 
Illinois, Inst. of Aviation) Prediction and cross v 
tion of video cartographic symbol location perfor Weed a 
Human Factors, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 321-336. 7 sig 
response surface methodology central-composite 
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to obtain multiple-regression prediction equations of 

formance on a video cartographic symbol search task. 
6 U.S. Army officer cadet Os were required to locate the 
position of designated target symbols on a series of maps 
displayed on black-and-white and color TV monitors. 
The variables used to predict both location and latency 
performance were focus, density of nontarget symbols, 
visual angle of the observer, and TV raster lines per mm 
of actual map area. Prediction equations were compared 
for black-and-white and color TV monitors through 
collapsed and uncollapsed, within-S data analyses. Both 
analysis procedures were compared in terms of resulting 
sensitivity and in terms of the predictive validity of the 
regression equations as determined in cross-validation. It 
is concluded that the uncollapsed, within-S designs 
provided the better prediction equations. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6078. Zwaga, H. J. & Boersema, Th. (State U. Utrecht, 
Psychological Lab., Netherlands) Feasibility of picto- 
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relatively new set of pictograms employed in the station 
of the Dutch railways. Interview data were collecte 
from the passengers on age and travel experience, and 
selected 1 pictogram out of a set 29, based on mentionin 
1 facility by the interviewer. 400 interviews v 
obtained for each pictogram. Results show that (a) the 
pictograms differed markedly in their feasibility accord- 
ing to the percentage of correct answers; (b) young | so 
performed better than old Ss; (c) experienced travelers _ 
gave more correct answers than inexperienced ones; (d) _ 
age and travel experience did not affect the rank order of ~ 
the pictograms based on the percentage of correct 
answers; and (e) there appeared to be some pictogram 
clusters, since groups of 2 or more pictograms were 
mutually confused.—Journal abstract. à 
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. Abdominal Wall [See Muscles, Muscu- 
loskeletal System] 
Abducens 


Ability [See Also Related Terms] 4870, 
..5482, 6032 TA 

Ability Gi 5952 

Ability Level [See Ability] 

Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 

Ablation [See Lesions] 

Abortion (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 

tion] 


Abortion Laws [See Laws] 
[See Catharsis] 
[See Also Cognitive Process- 
ез, Imagery, Thinking] 4283 
Abuse (Child) [See Child Abuse] 
Abuse (Drugs) [See Drug Abuse] 
Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Underachievement, Achievement, 
_ College Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
М matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 
. ment] 4248, 5062, 5232, 5270, 5491, 5784, 
.. 5839, 5887, 5890, 5896, 5900, 5902, 5903, 
5906, 5911, 5917, 5921, 5922, 5926, 5927, 
_ 5929, 5932, 5940, 5979, 5992, 6002. 
_ Academic Achievement Motivation [See 
. Also Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 5874 
Achievement Prediction 5270, 
5898, 5907, 5911, 5912, 5916, 5931, 5962, 
5982, 5986, 6005, 6010, 6039 
Aptitude 5831, 5898, 591 1, 
5925, 5982 
Academic Environment [See Classroom 
Environment, poles Environment, En- 
Vironment, School Environment, Social 
vironments] 
d Overachievement [See Aca- 
demic Achievement, Achievement! 
Specialization 5918, 6014 


Aphasia, Brain Disorders, 


System Disorders, 
paratus] 
xe Social Accept- 
Accessory Nerve [See Cranial N 
Accident Prevention 6071. ^ 7 


Accidents [See Also Industrial Acci 
dents, Motor Traffic Accidents, Trac 
portation Accidents] 5536 > Tans- 


4541 
Acetylcholinesterase [See Enzymes] 


Aches [See Pain] 

Achievement [See Also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Underachieve- 
ment, College Academic Achievement, 
Mathematics Achievement, Reading 
Achievement] 4870, 5425 

Achievement (Academic) [See Academic 
Achievement] 

Achievement Measures [See Also Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Wide Range 
Achievement Test] 4111, 5490, 59 5, 
5980, 5984, 5985, 5990, 6010 
Achievement Motivation [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 4167, 4914, 5016, 5170, 5182, 5221, 
5226, 5448, 5928, 5929 

Achilles Tendon Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Achromatic Color [See Color] 

Acid [See Enzymes] 

Acids [See Also Adenosine, Amino 
Acids, Deoxyribonucleic Acid, Fatty 
Acids, Histidine, Lysergic Acid Diethy- 


lamide, Methionine, Phenylalanine, 
Phosphatides, Ribonucleic Acid, Tyro- 
sine, Uric Acid] 4673 


Acoustic Nerve [See Cranial Nerves, 
Nervous System] 

Acoustic Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 4355, 
4802 

Acoustic Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
tion] 

Acrophobia [See Phobias] 

ACTH (Hormone) [See кокон 

Acting Out [See Also Symptoms] 5357 

Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tionin, 

Activism (Student) [See Student Activ- 

ism] 

Activist Movements [See Social Move- 
ments, Student Activism] 

oe (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
Чоп 

Acuity [See Perceptual Discrimination] 

Acute Alcoholic Intoxication [See Also 
Brain Disorders, Toxic Encephalopa- 

thies] 4602 

Acute Psychosis [See Also Acute Schi- 

zophrenia, Psychosis] 5706 

Acute Psychotic 
Psychosis, Psychosis] 

Pee 5 nia [See Also Acute 
'sychosis, Schizophreni: 

5 320 , 5366 izophrenia] 


Adaptability (Personality) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 5174, А 

Adaptation [See Also Dark Adaptation, 
Sensory Ada) tation] 6061 

Adaptation (Dark) [See Dark Adapta- 


Чоп] 
) [See Envi- 


[See Acute 


Psychosis, 


(En 
Tonmental Adaptation] 


Adaptation (Sensory) [See Sensory Ad- 
aptation] 
Adaptation (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 
Addiction [See Alcoholism, Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Addiction, Heroin Ad- 
diction] 
Addisons Disease [See Endocrine Disor- 
ders, Syndromes] 
Adenosine [See Also Acids] 4678, 5624 
Adjectives [See Also Form Classes (Lan- 
guage), Grammar, Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 4289 
Adjudication [See Also Topal Processes] 
4968, 5008, 5018, 5395, 541 
Adjustment [See Also Related Terms] 
4910 
Administration (Test) [See Test Adminis- 
tration] 
Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 
Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 
Абенов Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 
Adolescence [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Development 5832 — 
Adolescent Psychology бе Disciplines, 
Psychology, Social Sciences 
Айыке [See Also Developmental 
Age Groups] 4120, 4254, 4263, 4276, 
4848, 4852, 4855, 4861, 4862, 4868, 4871, 
4874, 4876, 4917, 4934, 4939, 4961, 4966, 
4989, 4996, 4997, 5051, 5079, 5167, 5174, 
5183, 5216, 5221, 5302, 5339, 5392, 5437, 
5452, 5459, 5462, 5464, 5474, 5489, 5575, 
5587, 5592, 5693, 5712, 5717, 5776, 5808, 
5892, 5955, 5964, 6008 5 
Adopted Children [See Family Members] 
Adoption (Child) [See Legal Processes] 
Adoptive Parents [See Family Members, 
Parents] | 
Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See Also 
Corticosterone, Hormones, Hydrocorti- 
yrs ym Disorders [See s 
locrine Disorders| t 
Racal Cine [See Also Endocrine 
System] 4614 Я 
Adrenal Medulla Hanson [See Hor 
mones, Norepinephrine. 
TODA [See Also Surgery] 4619 
Adrenaline [See Epinephrine] Also 
Adrenergic Blocking Drugs [See 4455 
Phenoxybenzamine, Propranolol] s 
4460, 4564, 4580, ч AUS wer 
mine, Dextroamphetamine] 4448, 4606, 


4632 ] 

Nervous System 
Adrenergic ascende Hallucinogenic 
Drugs] 


А‹ in [See Corticotropin] 
Adrenolytic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine] 
Adult Education 4903, 5855 

Adulthood [See Adults] 

Adults [See Also Aged, Developmental 
Age Groups, Middle Aged, Youn 
Абај 4254, 4369, 4424, 4833, 4845, 
4891, 5462, 5473, 5888 

Adventitiously Handicapped [See Handi- 


red 
Adverbs [See Form Classes (Langua е), 
Grammar, Language, Linguistics, Ver! al 
Communication] 
Advertising 5136 
Aerospace Personnel [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Aesthetic Preferences [See Also Prefer- 
ences] 4842, 5133, 5164, 5167, 5202 
лю 0224, 5150 
etiology [See Etiology] 
Affective Disturbances [See Also Depres- 
sion (Emotion), Involutional Depres- 
sion, Neurotic Depressive Reaction] 
5313, 5323, 5325, 5331, 5351, 5366, 5381, 
5660, 5801 
Affective Psychosis [See Involutional 
Depression, Manic Depressive Psycho- 
Sis, Psychosis} : 
Afferent Stimulation [See Also Stimula- 
A cesar 4521, 4547, 4735 
ferentiat ee Afferent Stimulation 
Affiliation Motivation [See Also Motival 
tion] 5106, 5182, 5220 
Africa т 1, 4926, 4949, 5164, 5303 
'erceptual) [5 erc 
Meret ptual) [See Perceptual 
Кегітаре [See Illusi ercepti 
Fe a Arete) (Perception), 
ge velopmental Age Groups 
is Linked Developmental Dire ces 
ip Also Developmental Differences] 
417 4286, 4300, 4314, 4406, 4432, 4475, 
487 4748, 4789, 4794, 4820, 4823, 4829, 
4855 4842, 4843, 4845, 4846, 4847, 4852, 
Hm ДОР 4859, 4866, 4868, 4873, 4883, 
5350, ОО. 5004, 5016, 5164, 5193, 5326, 
Sis 3919” 5466, 5509, 5543, 5754, 5888, 
ged [See Also Adults, D 
, Develo tal 
ТЯ Groups] 4314, 4861, 4865, 4868, 
5096, $308 ee 105 4906, 4909, 4911, 
789, 5800; 5821 3 » 5665, 5718, 5760, 
ve Behavior i 
А 2 ior [See Also Animal 
t Behavior, Arguments, Attack 
ior The Conflict, Riots, Social Behav- 
4310, 47D. 4 Postures, Violence, War] 
3, 5239 890, 4957, 5032, 5037, 5113, 
) iver 5442, 5451, 5520, 5621, 5768 
Aging (Руы се Personality Traits] 
Aging] Ystological) [See Physiological 


Agitated : 
(Ear, o Pression [See Depression 


ances) э Also Perceptual Disturb- 


Atos: mise Religious Beliefs] 
havior] vior [See Aggressive Be- 


Agra [See Phobias] 
Corns fee Aphasia, Brain Disorders, 


ervous S х, 
егу; stem 
OUS System Disorders] DE 


Аг Encephay’ okers 5012 
Phalographyy Braphy [See Pneumoence- 
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Air Force Personnel [See Also Military 
Personnel] 6014, 6050 
Air Traffic Accidents [See Accidents, 
Transportation Accidents] 
Air Traffic Control [See Aviation Safety, 
Safety] 
Aircraft Pilots 6033, 6040, 6069 
Alanines [See Acids, Amino Acids, 
Phenylalanine] 
Alaska 5320 
Albino Rats [See Rats] 
Albumins [See Proteins] 
Alcohol Deh; [See Enzymes] 
Alcohol Drinking Patterns 4988, 5678 
Alcohol Intoxication [See Acute Alcohol- 
ic Intoxication, Brain Disorders, Toxic 
Encephalopathies] 
Alcoholic Beverages 4562, 4609, 4633, 
4647 
Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Delirium Tremens, Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis, Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 
Alcoholic Psychosis [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Delirium Tremens, Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis, Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 
Alcoholism [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Korsakoffs Psychosis] 5290, 5292, 
5320, 5405, 5418, 5404, 5425, 5430, 5431, 
5450, 5652, 5720 
Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Isoprotere- 
nol, Propranolol, Tetrahydrocannabinol] 
4456, 4562, 4593, 4611, 4620, 4633, 4647, 
4653 
Aldolases [See Enzymes] 
Aldosterone [See Adrenal Cortex Hor- 
mones, Hormones, Steroids] 
Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 
Algorithms [See Also Mathematics (Con- 
cepts)] 5972 
Alienation [See Also Emotional States] 
4995, 5019, 5823, 5844, 6041 z 
Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 
Cocaine, Codeine, Mescaline, Morphine, 
Nicotine, Physostigmine, Pilocarpine, 
Reserpine, Scopolamine, Strychnine, Tu- 
bocurarine] 

Rhythm [See Also Electrical Ac- 
tivity, Pise tophysiology] 4364, 4366, 
Ашны [Ses Lui Letters (Al 
Alphabets [: guage, Letters (Al- 
phabet) Linguistics, Verbal Communi- 
cation, Written Language] 
Altitude Effects [See Environmental Ef- 
fects 
you [See Also Social Behavior] 
5028, 5108, 5123 r 
Alzheimers Disease [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 
Amaurotic Familial Idiocy [See Mental 
Retardation, Metabolism Disorders] 
Ambition [See Aspirations] _ 
Ambivalence [See Also Emotional States] 


[See Urogenital Disorders] 


Amenorrhea 5 
Amentia [See Mental Retardation] $ 
Indians [See Also Ethnic 


American 
Groups] 5020, 5156, 5379, 5908 


Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide, Nialamide] 

Amine Oxidases [See у 

Amines [See Amitriptyline, Ampheta- - 
mine, Atropine, Catecholamines, Chlor- - 
diazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, Cocaine, 
Dextroamphetamine, Dopamine, Epi- 
nephrine, Imipramine, Mi idine, 
Methamphetamine, Methylphenidate, 
Norepinephrine, Phenmetrazine, Phe- 
поху! nzamine, Physostigmine, Puro- 
ЖУЫК Scopolamine, Serotonin, Trypta- 
mine 

Amino Acids [See Also Acids, Histidine, 
Methionine, Phenylalanine, Tyrosine] 


4409, 4651 

Aukriptriine ge eu Antide; doo t 
, Tranquilizing Drugs] 5634, 5643, 

Drugs quilizing Drugs , 


Ammonium Bromide [See Bromides, 
Sedatives] 

Ammons Full Range Picture Vocab Test 
[See лүү Measures] 

Amnesia [See Also Dissociative Patterns, 
Memory Disorders, Thought Disturb- 
ances} 4449, 4481, 4486, 4489, 4490, 


4596, 5336 
Amobarbital [See Barbiturates, Hypnotic - 
Drugs, Sedatives] 

[See Also дагы 
Drugs CNS Stimulating Drugs] 4559, 
4563, 4566, 4570, 4581, 4598, 4629, 4669, 
4672, 4677 
Amphetamine (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
mine 


] 
(DI-) [See Amphetamine 
jenen t [See gue 


mine 
pem [See Also Frogs, Salamanders, 
Vertebrates] 4325 


Amplifiers (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Amplitude (Response) [See Response 
Amplitude] 


Amputation [See Surgery] 

tee Hani (capped: Physically 
рен Body [See Al Basal С: 

iso Basal Gang- 

ta rath, Central Nervous $, stem, 
Cerebral Cortex, Hippocampus, Limbic 
System, Nervous System] 4476, 4524, 
4582, 4596 ў 
Amylases [See Enzymes] 

Anabolism [See Metabolism] 
Anaclitic [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 


tional States] Баш [бее Е, 
Anagram ее 
ВЕ Processes, Problem Solving] 
42 


Anagrams [See Langua е, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocab fi j- 
Analeptic [See Also CNS Stimu- 
lating Drugs, Strychnine] 4612, 4665 _ 
Analgesic Drugs [See Also Atropine, 
Codeine, Meperidine, Methadone, Mor- 
phine, lamine] 4558, 4578, 4612, . 
4616, 4665, 5414, 5528 

Of Covariance [See Also Statis- 
tical Analysis, Statistical Measurement, 
Variability Measurement] 4155 Td 
Analysis Of Variance [See Also Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement, 
Variability Measurement] 4129, 4137, 
4142, 4144, 4145, 4149, 4153, 4157 
Analysts [See Psychoanalysts] 


Analytical Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
erapy] 
Ancestors 


ents 
us [See Also Hormones, Sex 
Hormones, Testosterone] 4565, 5441 
ly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Nervous System Disorders] 
Anesthesiology [See Disciplines, Medical 
Sciences] 
Anesthetic [See Also Cocaine, 
Ether (Anesthetic), Pentobarbital] 5566 
Aneurysms [See Also Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 5771 
Anger [See Also Hostility] 4957, 5726 
Angina Pectoris [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Angiography [See Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis] 
A 4451 
Angst [See Anxiety] 
An, [See Distress] 
Aggressive Behavior [See Also 
- Aggressive Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
_ Animal Social Behavior, Attack Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior, Threat Postures] 
4394, 4469, 4479, 4495, 4518, 4532, 4548, 
4560, 4577, 4587, 4613, 4641, 4649, 4650, 
a 4762, 4767, 4776, 4779, 4791, 4795, 


Animal Behavior [See Animal Etholo; ] 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See Also 
Animal Circadian Rhythms, Animal 
Ethology] 4659 

, reeding 4428, 4432, 4433, 4569 
Animal Circadian Rhythms [See Also 
Animal VOR Rhythms, Animal 
Ethology] 4385, 4412, 4499, 4567, 4667 
Animal Communication [See Also Ani- 
mal Distress Calls, Animal Ethology, 
Animal Social Behavior, Social Behav- 
ior] 4650, 4765, 4784, 4788 

Animal Courtship Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
dou Behavior] 4569, 4768, 4769, 


~ Animal Courtship Displays [See Animal 
. Courtship Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
Animal Social Behavior, Displays, Social 
Behavior] 
Animal Distress Calls [See Also Animal 
Communication, Animal Ethology, Ani- 
mal Social Behavior, Animal Vocaliza- 
tions, Social Behavior] 4727 
Animal Division Of Labor [See Animal 
- Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
cial Behavior] 
Animal Dominance [See Also Animal 
ову шаа Social Behavior, So- 
ehavior| , 4587, 4777, 5 
AT81,498 Lie 
i Drinking Behavior [See Also 
Animal Etholo; ]_ 4451, Ps 4457, 
4462, 4464, 4495, 4518, 4528, 4554, 4557, 
4561, 4573, 4635, 4642, 4714, 4715, 4734 
Animal Eny ents [See Also Environ- 
EI SLIDE 
_ 4161, 4783,4794/4821" |” 476+ 4766, 
Animal Behavior [See AI: i- 
mal Ethology] 4690, 4717, 4746 oe 


[See Family Members, Par- 


ms, 
Court- 
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ship Behavior, Animal Distress Calls, 
Animal Dominance, Animal Drinking 
Behavior, Animal Escape Behavior, Ani- 
mal Exploratory Behavior, Animal 
Feeding Behavior, Animal Innate Be- 
havior, Animal Instinctive Behavior, 
Animal Maternal Behavior, Animal 
Mating Behavior, Animal Sex Differ- 
ences, Animal Sexual Receptivity, Ani- 
mal Social Behavior, Animal Vocaliza- 
tions, Attack Behavior, Imprinting, Nest 
Building, Territoriality, Threat Postures] 
4321, 4435, 4461, 4617, 4677, 4682, 4683, 
4686, 4687, 4777, 5049 
Animal Exploratory Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 4435, 4438, 4601, 
4785, 4814 
Animal Feeding Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 4451, 4464, 4488, 
4509, 4516, 4528, 4557, 4567, 4587, 4635, 
4640, 4659, 4688, 4734, 4767, 4798 
Animal Hoarding Behavior [See Animal 
Ethology] 
Animal Innate Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 4656, 4657, 4682, 4683, 
4685 
Animal Instinctive Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 4458, 4688, 4792 
Animal Maternal Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 4408, 4774, 4775, 
4785, 4786, 4790, 4791, 4794 
Animal Mating Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology, Animal Sexual Receptivi- 
ty, Animal Social Behavior, Social Be- 
havior] 4446, 4453, 4518, 4523, 4565, 
4765, 4771, 4773, 4778, 4782, 4787, 4797, 
4799 
Animal Motivation [See Also Motivation] 
4394, 4435, 4526, 4531, 4557, 4565, 4594, 
4696, 4699, 4757, 4790, 4794, 4800 
Animal Nocturnal Behavior [See Animal 
оору) 
Animal Play [See Animal Ethology] 
Animal Sex Differences [See Ao Ani- 
mal Ethology] 4408, 4434, 4777, 4800 
Animal Sexual Receptivity [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Anank осы. Behavior, ial 
мо 4523, 4565, 4771, 4773, 4782, 
00 
Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Aggressive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Behavior, 
Animal Distress Calls, Animal Domi- 
nance, Animal Ethology, Animal Mater- 
nal Behavior, Аппа Manag Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Attack Be- 
havior, Social Behavior, Threat Postures] 
4438, 4446, 4587, 4618, 4650, 4671, 4736, 
4764, 4765, 4766, 4770, 4779, 4783, 4784, 
4785, 4789, 4792, 4793 
Animal Vocalizations [See Also Animal 
Distress Calls, Animal Ethology] 4514 
Animals [See Also Related Terms] 4284, 
4644, 5596 
Animism [See Philosophies] 
Ankle [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Anomie [See Alienation] 
Anorexia Nervosa [See Also Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms, Under- 
weight] 5405 
Anosmia 


4446 
ANOVA (Statistics) (SEE Analysis Of 
Variance) 


Anoxia [See Also Symptoms] 4634, 4848 
Ansagonists (CNS Depressant Drugs) 
[See Analeptic Drugs] 
Antagonism [See Hostility] 
Anthropology [See Also Disciplines, So- 
cial Sciences] 4916 
Antibiotics [See Cycloheximide, Penicil- 
lins, Puromycin] 
Antibodies [See Proteins] 
Anticholinergic Drugs [See Cholinergic 
Blocking Drugs] 
Anticholinesterase Drugs [See Cholinest- 
erase Inhibitors] 
Anticoagulant Drugs [See Drugs] 
Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Also Diphe- 
nylhydantoin, Pentobarbital, Phenobar- 
bital] 4596, 4605, 4610, 4627, 5639 
Antidepressant Drugs [See Also Amitrip- 
tyline, Imipramine, Lithium Carbonate, 
Methylphenidate, Nialamide, Phenel- 
zine] , 4602, 4664, 5682, 5683 
Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Fluphenazine] 
Antlepileptic Drugs [See Also Diphenyl- 
hydantoin] 4444 
Antihistaminic Drugs [See Drugs] 
Antihypertensive Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Methyldopa, Phenoxybenza- 
mine, Reserpine] à 
Antiparkinsonian Drugs [See Antitremor 
Drugs] 
Antipathy [See Aversion] 
Antipsychotic Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Nialamide, Res- 
erpine, Trifluoperazine] 5610, 5670, 5616 
Antischizophrenic Drugs [See Antipsy- 
chotic Drugs, Chlorpromazine, Fluphe- 
nazine, Trifluoperazine] 
Antisemitism [See Race Attitudes] — 
Antisocial Behavior [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Child Abuse, Come a 
cide, Juvenile Delinquency, Recidivism, 
Theft] 5081, 5392, 5428, 5449, 5476, 
5573, 5776,-5779 
Antisocial Personality [See Also Person- 
ality Disorders] 5587, 5592,5595 — 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine, 
Meperidine] 
Antitremor Drugs 5685 ES 
Antitubercular Drugs [See Isoniazid] . 
Antitubocurarine Drugs [See Neostig- 
mine] I RM 
pubis [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Vocabulary] 
Ants [See Insects, Invertebrates] is 
Anxiety [See Also Anxiety beo 
Castration Anxiety, Separation A 
4169, 4349, 4883, 4970, 5106, 5179, 2 7 
5210, 5211, 5232, 5452, 5627, 5659, 5677, 
5721, 5724, 5767, 5894, 5900, 5902. : 
Neurosis [See Also Anxte у, 
Neurosis] 5623 
Anxiety EUR Drugs [See Tran 
ing Drugs] x 
iousness [See SERES 

See Arteries (Anatom Р 
Ары: Indians [s American Indians] 
Apathy 5099 | 
Apes [See че (ыш 

а [See Pain, Symptor g я 
Abbatia [ [See Also Brain Dio 
Central Nervous System Dis 
Nervous System Disorders] 4522, 
5493, 5541 s 
Apnea [See Respiratory Tract Disorders, 
Symptoms] 


iquiliz- 


Apomorphine [See Also Hypnotic Drugs, 
Opiates] 4641, 4654 А 
Apomorphine Hydrochloride [See Apo- 
morphine] 
Appalachia 5997 
Apparatus [See Also Electrodes, Genera- 
tors p Metronomes, Shuttle 
Boxes, lape Recorders, Transducers] 
4072, 4075, 4094, 4159, 4194, 4322, 4315, 
4465, 4500, 4816, 4817, 5939, 6074 
Apparent Distance [See Distance Percep- 
tion, Spatial Perception] 
Apparent Movement [See Also Autoki- 
netic Illusion, Motion Perception, Spa- 
tial Perception] 4210 
Apparent Size [See Size Discrimination, 
Spatial Perception] 
Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine, Phenme- 
trazine] 
Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Nervo- 
sa, Hype hagia, Obesity, Symptoms] 
Applied Psychology [See Also Disci- 
plines, Educational Ps chology, Indus- 
trial Psychology, Medical Psychology, 
Military Psychology, Psychology, Social 
Psychology, Social Sciences] 6015 
Apprehension [See Anxiety] 
S opeenticestup [See Personnel Training] 
pproval (Social) [See Social Approval] 
Apraxia [See Symptoms] 
кшк [$ее Ability 
te) (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 
ptitude Measures 4099, 4103, 5505. 
D 5970, 5979, 5980, 5982, 5986, 5988, 
en 6010, 6013, 6031, 6032, 6039 
ан ida [See Also Invertebrates] 4401 
fis ров [See Central Nervous Sys- 
den] isorders, Nervous System Disor- 
Arapaho Indians [See Ameri i 
rican Indians. 
Architects [See Also Business and pui 
rial Personnel] 5232 
cone 5084 
im схов [See Also Aggressive Behav- 
tion Th ict, Interpersonal Communica- 
Beh; Interpersonal Interaction, Social 
PB Riera chon] 4228 
Arm ее Mathematics Education’ 
Vato [See Мнн 


Ату р, 
Personnel] 3023. [See Also Military 


Arousal pr 
cal А Жы, ойр [See Physiologi- 


havior (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 


Al 
rest (Law) [See Legal Arrest] 


hythmi 
Disorders} (Heart) [See Cardiovascular 


Sligo Drawing, Painting (Art)] 
5827, 933 [See Also Curriculum] 
Arteries) (anatomy) [See Also Carotid 
orders lerosis [See Cardiovascular Dis- 


рода [See Arachnida, Cockroach- 


©, Crayfi i 
пае) ish, Drosophila, Insects, Inver- 


iculatio, 
Chartlation (Speech) [See Al 
435) tistics, Verbal beim 
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Articulation Disorders [See Speech Dis- 
orders, Stuttering] 

Artistic Ability 5485 

Artists 5130, 5150, 5164, 5202, 5447 

Arts [See Architecture, Art, Biography, 
Drawing, Literature, Music, Painting 
(Art), Poetry, Prose] 

Artwork [See Art] 

Asceticism [See Philosophies, Religious 
Practices] 

Ascorbic Acid [See Acids, Vitamins] 
Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 

Asia 5341, 5342 

Aspartic Acid [See Acids, Amino Acids] 
Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 

Aspirations [See Also Educational Азр. 
rations, Occupational Aspirations] 4899 
Aspirin [See Acids, Analgesic Drugs] 
Assertiveness [See Personality Traits] 
Assessment [See Measurement] 
‘Assistance (Social Behavior) [See Also 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 5108, 51 16 
Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 
Perge [See History Of Psychol- 
ору 

Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations] 

Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions] 

Associative Processes [See Also Cogni- 
tive Processes, Connotations, Contextual 
Associations] 4260, 202 
Asthenia [See Symptoms 
e Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Asthma [See Also Respiratory Tract 
Disorders] 5722 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 
Ataractic Drugs [See Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 

Ataxia [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders, 
Symptoms] 

Atheism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Atherosclerosis [See Cardiovascular Dis- 
orders] 

Athetosis [See Brain Disorders, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 

‘Athletic Participation [See Also Recrea- 
tion] 4107, 4222 
Atmospheric Conditions [See Also Envi- 
ronmental Effects] 4669, 5319, 5373 
Atropine [See Also Analgesic Drugs. 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs, Sedatives] 
4577, 4649 

Attack Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Aggressive Be avior, 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 5113 2 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
yr ed Suicide [See Also Bi havior 
Attempt ji so Bel 
Disorders] 5295, 5404, 5416, 5417, 5419, 


5420, 5447, 5452, 5754 7 
Ai titutions) [See Also Medi- 


ttendants (Ins! 
cal Personnel] 5595, 5762 
Attention 4182, 4205, 4233, 4284, 4290, 
4366, 4407, 4550, 4576, 4624, 4630, 4633, 
4827, 4839, 4859, 4866, 5127, 5340, 5445, 
5479, 5704, 5716, 5882 


iv 


Attitude Change 4929, 5012, 5027, 5079, 
5086, 5096, 5098, 5099, 5110, 5124, 5171, 
5569, 5750, 5840 
Pi Inventories [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] j; 
Attitude Measurement 4092, 4106, 4109, 
4969, 5267, 5999 f 
Attitude Measures 4119, 4935, 4950, 
4959, 5007, 5121, 5959, 5962, 5963 

чике Similarity 4261, 4885, 5101, 
Attitude Tests [See Attitude Measures] 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 4089, 
4975, 5012, 5081, 5090, 5112, 5242, 5412, 
5694, 5696, 5727 

Attorneys 5018 

Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 

Attribution 5089, 5091, 5116, 5119, 5125, 
5547, 5839, 5906 

Audiometers [See Apparatus] 

Audiotapes 5053 

‘Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Audiotapes, Film Strips, Motion Pic- 
tures, Photographs, Television, Video- 


tapes] 
А Instruction [See Teaching, 
Кет Methods, Televised Instruc- 
tion 
Audition [See Auditory Perception] 1 
Auditory Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Temporal Lobe] 4330, 4360 
Auditory Discrii tion [See Also Audi- 
tory Perception, Pitch Discrimination] 
4186, 4285, 4527, 4834, 5920, 6000 
Auditory Displays [See Dis lays] 
Auditory Evoked P [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electro RUD T 
Evoked Potentials] 4182, 4348, 4356, А 
4370, 4652, 4818 
Auditory Feedback [See Also Audito 
Stimulation, Delayed Auditory Feed- 
back, Feedback, тераа Stimulation, 
Sensory Feedback] 442. 
Auditory Hallucinations [See Also Hallu- 
cinations, Perceptual Disturbances] 
5309, 5621 
Auditory Localization [See Also Auditory 
Perception, Perceptual Localization] 
4183, 4185, 4330, 4466 
‘Auditory Masking 4810, 5309 
Auditory Neurons [See ‘Also Cells (Biolo- 
), Nervous System, Neurons, Sensory 
Когой] 4466 


Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditoi Localization, 
h Perce| 


Pitch Discrimination, 
tion] 4178, 4182, 4183, 4 84, 4809, 5202, 
5529, 5882, 5949 

Auditory Stimulation [See Also Auditory 
Feedback, Delayed Audito Feedback, 
Loudness, Noise Levels (Work Areas), 
Perceptual Stimulation, Pitch (Frequen- 
cy), peech Pitch, Stimulation, Ultra- 
sound, White Noise] 4164, 4300, 4314, 
4330, 4377, 4381, 4388, 4389, 4425, 4454, 
4466, 4474, 4415, 4503, 4508, 4720, 4802, 
4813, 4818, 4834, 5145, 5396, 5473, 5479 
Auditory [See Also Thresh- 
olds] 5151, 5522, 5529 ^ 
Aunts [See Family Members] 

Aura [See Symptoms] д 
Aurally Handicapped [See Deaf, Handi- 
capped, Partially Hearing Impaired] 


f 
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Australia 4926, 4927, 4930, 5060, 5979, 
. 6027 
- Austria 4921 

Authoritarianism [See Also persons. 
` Traits] 4169, 4308, 4928, 4952, 5180, 

:5232, 5608 

Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 

permissiveness] 

Authority 58; 

Autistic Children [See Also Emotionally 
_ Disturbed, Handicapped] 5788 

Autistic Thinking [See Thinking, 
_ Thought Disturbances] 

Autobiography [See Biography, Litera- 

ture, Prose] 

_ Autogenic Training [See Also Psychoth- 
 Хегарешіс Techniques] 5550 
Autohypnosis [See Hypnose 
- Autokinetic Illusion [See Also пре 

Movement, Motion Perception, Spatial 
mi Vision, Visual Perception] 
24195 

_ Automated Information Coding [See Au- 
tomated Information Processing] 
Automated Information Processing [See 

Also Automated Information Retrieval, 
Automated Information Storage] 4271, 
5564, 6064 
- Automated Information Retrieval [See 
Also Automated Information Process- 
ing] 4070, 5564, 6066 
Automated Information Storage [See 
Also Automated Information Process- 


Automatism [See Symptoms] 

Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 

- Accidents] 

Automobile Safety [Sce pn) Safety] 
conl Ganglia [See Nervous Sys- 


теті 
_ Autonomic Nervous System [See Choli- 
nergic Nerves, Nervous System] 
2, Nervous System Disorders 
[See Nervous System Disorders] 
- Autopsy [See Que ] 
Autoregulation [ Н УКЕ 
Autosome Disorders [See Chromosome 
_ Disorders, Trisomy 21] 
_ Autosomes [See Chromosomes] 
Aversion 4480, 4520, 4568, 4707 
- Aversion Therapy [See Behavior Modifi- 
- cation, Behavior Thera} 
Aversive Stimulation [See Also Stimula- 
- tion] 4273, 4306, 4362, 4473, 4568, 4591, 
_ 4700, 4730, 4735 
_ Aviation Safety [See Also Safety] 6069 
Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Avoidance 4310, 4491 
Avoidance Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioning, Operant Conditioning] 4324, 
ў 1342, 4396, 4399, 4441, 4447, 4476, 4489, 
Э 4490, 4504, 4508, 4526, 4548, 4551, 4573, 
i "d 4591, 4665, 4692, 4694, 4697, 
» 4717, 4718, 4719, 
4150, 4758, 5720 те 
етер [See Also Consciousness 
Axons [See Also Cells (Biology), Nerv- 
ous System, Neurons} ve 35) st 


Babies [See Infants] 
Babinski [See Reflexes] 
_ Baboons [See Also Mammals, Primates 


(Nonh n7 
472, jg ertebrates] 4386, 4543, 


Background (Family) [See Family Back- 
ground] 
Bacterial Meningitis [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Badminton [See Recreation, Sports] 
Barbital [See Barbiturates, Hypnotic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 
Barbiturates [See Also Pentobarbital, 
Phenobarbital, Secobarbital] 4581 
Bargaining [See Also Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
5078, 5091 
Barium [See Metallic Elements] 
Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 
Baroreceptors [See Nerve Endings, Nerv- 
ous System, Neural Receptors] 
Basal Ganglia [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Brain, Caudate Nucleus, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System] 4585 
Basal Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
Basal Readers [See Reading Materials] 
Basal Skin Resistance [See Also Electro- 
physiology, Skin Resistance] 4475 
Baseball [See Sports] 
Basketball [See Recreation, Sports] 
Bass (Fish) [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Bats [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Battered Child Syndrome [See Antisocial 
Behavior, Behavior Disorders, Child 
Abuse, Syndromes] 
Bayes Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 
ity] 
Weavers [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Beer [See Alcoholic Beverages] 
Bees [See Insects, Invertebrates] 
Beetles [See Insects, Invertebrates] 
Behavior Change 5547, 5551 
Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Child Abuse, Crime, Deception, 
Drug Abuse, Drug Addiction, Heroin 
Addiction, Homicide, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Recidiv- 
ism, Self Mutilation, Suicide, Theft] 
5379, 5401, 5712 
Behavior Modification [See Also Behav- 
ior Therapy, Classroom Behavior Modi- 
fication, Implosive Therapy, Reciprocal 
Inhibition Therapy, Systematic Desensi- 
tization Therapy, Token Economy Pro- 
gms] 4426, 5252, 5265, 5284, 5464, 
551, 5690, 5696, 5698, 5699, 5700, 5705, 
5707, 5711, 5713, 5723, 5725, 5727, 5730, 
5753, 6056 
Behavior Problems 5427, 5437, 5711, 
5723, 5719, 5866 
Behavior Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Modification, Implosive Therapy, Re- 
ciprocal Inhibition Therapy, Systematic 
Desensitization Therapy] 5540, 5547, 
5692, 5695, 5697, 5704, 5707, 5716, 5717, 
5719, 5729, 5731 
Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism [See Also History Of Psy- 
chology] 4078, 4686, 5119, 5593 
Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
Bemegride (See Analeptic Drugs, CNS 
Stimulating Dru; ] 
zine [See Also Cholinergic 


кое Drugs, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
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Benactyzine Hydrochloride [See Benac- 
tyzine] 

Bender Gestalt Test [See Also Personali- 
ty Measures, Projective Personality 
Measures] 5911, 5957 

Benign Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] 
Beverages (Alcohol) [See Alcoholic Bev- 
erages] 

Bias (Experimenter) [See Experimenter 
Bias] 

Bias (Response) [See Response Bias] 
Biased Sampling [See Sampling (Experi- 
mental)] 

Bibliography 4180, 5713 


Bilingualism [See Also Language, Verbal 


Communication] 5879 

Binocular Vision [See Also Vision, Visual 
Perception] 4203, 4212, 4216, 4218, 4815 
Binomial Distribution [See Probability, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment, Statistical Probability] 
Biochemistry [See Also Disciplines, Neu- 
rochemistry] 4394, 4491, 4510, 4512, 
4820, 5325, 5334, 5515 

Biographical Inventories [See Also Inven- 
tories] 5237, 5442 

Biography [See Also Literature, Prose] 
4082 Н 
Biological Clocks (Animal) [See Animal 
Biological Rhythms] : E 
Biological Rhythms [See Animal Biologi- 
cal  Rhythms, Animal Circadian 
Rhythms, Human Biological Rhythms] 
Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Biological Rhythms] __ 

Biology [See Also Disciplines, Neuro- 
biology] 4080, 4912 E un 
Biopsy [See Diagnosis, Medical Diagno- 
sis; 

Blas [See Also Chickens, Doves, Ducks, 
Pigeons, Sea Gulls, Vertebrates] 4514, 
4684, 4688, 4753 c 

Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 5288 
Birth Control [See Also Oral Contracep- 
tives, Vasectomy] 4912, 4992, 51 10 

Birth Order [See Also Family Structure] 
4242, 4280, 4880, 4888, 4896, 5019, 5106, 
5120, 5224 4 

Birth Rites [See Also Sociocultural Fac- 
tors] 4948, 5361 Я h 
Bisexuality [See Homosexuality, s we 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Deviations] . 1 
Black Power Movement [See Also Social 
Movements] 4933 

Blackbirds [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Blacks [See Negroes] 

Bladder [See Urogenital System] _ il 
Blind [See Also Handicapped, boo 
Handicapped] 4543, 5509, 5525, 599^ 
5946 


Blood [See Also Blood Plasma, Blood 
Serum] 5317, 5617 
Blood | And Lymphatic Disorders [Se 
Cells (Biolo; 
sd Piczo! [See Also Blood, pee 
Serum] 4324, 4411, 5303, 5314, 553 
Blood Pressure 4382, 4722 Gh 
Blood Pressure Disorders [See Hy- 
vascular Disorders, Hypertension, 
nd See Proteins] 

ins [See Pro 
Blood Serum [бее Also Blood, Blood 
Plasma] 4424, 4586, 5684 
Blood Sugar [See Glucose, Sugars] 


Blood Vessels [See Arteries (Anatomy), 
Carotid Arteries] 
Blood Volume 5085 
Blue Collar Workers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Skilled Indus- 
trial Workers] 5191, 6051, 6055 
Body Fluids [See Blood, Blood Plasma, 
Blood Serum, Cerebrospinal Fluid, 
Urine] 
Body Image 4089, 4222, 4576, 5429, 5588 
Body Image Disturbances [See Body 
Image] 
Body Language [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Nonverbal Communi- 
cation] 5142 
Body Rocking [See Symptoms] 
Body Temperature [See Also Skin Temp- 
erature, Thermoregulation (Body)] 4412, 
ie 4622 
ly Types [See Somatotypes 
Body Weight [See Also oa i Under- 
weight] 4662, 4668, 4718 
Bone Marrow [See Tissues (Body)] 
Bone Marrow Cells [See Cells (Biology)] 
Bones [See Musculoskeletal System, 
Tissues (Body)] 
Book 4065, 4074, 4080, 4081, 4085, 4088, 
4090, 4124, 4227, 4230, 4234, 4239, 4311, 
4320, 4402, 4626, 4687, 4772, 4830, 4831, 
4832, 4841, 4872, 4875, 4877, 4879, 4932, 
4941, 4985, 5001, 5003, 5033, 5036, 5114, 
5128, 5149, 5157, 5189, 5192, 5219, 5229, 
5235, 5244, 5250, 5281, 5287, 5292, 5299, 
5312, 5339, 5357, 5375, 5401, 5472, 5494, 
5514, 5525, 5551, 5573, 5589, 5607, 5637, 
PSA 0% Оо, 5781, 5824, 5827, 5832, 
Д d „ 5867, 5 
6016. so, (059. 6063 877, 5893, 6003, 
ne Men i 
Me sl на Retardation [See 
тае Mentally Retarded [See Slow 
кра [See Emotional States] 
tany [See Biology, Disciplines] 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class] 
B EU Que) [e QE Boxes] 
lexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
oo [See Cardiovascular bisor- 


se Instruction [See Curriculum] 
rte Also eyed aot Body, 
sd гу Cortex, Ваза Ganglia, Brain 
S dale Nucleus, Central Nerv- 
s stem, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cor- 
eni Orpus Callosum, Frontal Lobe. 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus), Hippo- 
eae ji Hypothalamus, Inferior Cai 
» Limbic System, Medulla Oblonga- 


а, M 
pe Swencephalon, Motor Cortex, Nerv- 


la pem, Optic Chiasm, Pons, Reticu- 


огтайоп, Superior Collicuh 

COUR Lobe, Thalamus, Visual Cor: 
S1, 4599 7533. 4344, 4370, 4395, 4452, 
rain Ablat 

Brin ее раш Lesions] 

Bui о ion [See Brai 

tem pp orders, Central E 

ders tders, Nervous System Disor- 


Brai 

deem Damage [See Also Brain Disor- 

Vita rain Lesions, Central Nervous 
Disorders, Hypothalamus Le- 

5336, 5539 ou System Disorders] 4494, 


rain D; 
5298, 559] seed [See Also Handicapped] 
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Brain Disorders [See Also Acute Alco- 
holic Intoxication, Aphasia, Brain Dam- 
age, Brain Lesions, Central Nervous 
Sys Disorders, Cerebral Palsy, Delir- 
ium Tremens, Epilepsy, Epileptic Sei- 
zures, Hy] Ree ee Korsa- 
koffs Psychosis, Minimal Brain Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders, Organ- 
ic Brain Syndromes, Parkinsons Disease, 
Senile Dementia, Toxic ML Ens 
thies, Toxic Psychoses] 5291, 5 
Brain ion [See Brain Disorders] 
Brain Injuries [See Brain Dixie 
Brain Lesions [See Also Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Lesions, Nervous System Disorders] 
4318, 4321, 4447, 4450, 4458, 4465, 4467, 
4468, 4473, 4476, 4477, 4478, 4482, 4485, 
4491, 4492, 4493, 4494, 4495, 4496, 4497, 
4498, 4500, 4504, 4506, 4507, 4508, 4512, 
4513, 4515, 4518, 4519, 4522, 4525, 4526, 
4527, 4531, 4536, 4537, 4539, 4540, 4550, 
4552, 4556, 5454, 5497, 5498, 5499, 5500, 
5502, 5538 
Brain N [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Neo- 
раазы Nervous System Disorders] 

rain Stem [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Medulla Oblongata, 
Nervous System, Pons, Reticular For- 
mation] 4368, 4507, 4508 
Brain Stimulation [See Also Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Stereotaxic Techniques, Stimu- 
lation] 4460, 4471, 4480, 4492, 4524, 
4530, 4533, 4545 
Brazil 5065, 5350, 6015 
Breast Neoplasms [See N 


B See Respirati 
Breeding Аша) [See Animal Breed- 
ing] 


lasms] 


[See Also Psychoth- 
erapy] 5580, 5583 = 
Perception [See Also Vision, 


Visual Perception] 4204 
Bromides 4605 


Bronchial Disorders [See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 
Brothers [See Also Family Members, 


Siblings] 5333 
pee [See Religious Beliefs] 

igars [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Bufotenine [See Hallucinogenic Drugs] 
Burns 5725 
Business 6035 
Business And Personnel [See 
Also Architects, Blue Collar Workers, 
Clerical Personnel, Mi Person- 
nel, Skilled Industrial orkers, Top 
White Collar Workers] 


trial Personnel] 
Butterflies [See Insects, Invertebrates] 1 
i [See Antipsychotic 


‘Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiaz- 
Drugs, Маме, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Cadres [See Social Groups] _ 
Caffeine [See CNS Stimulating Drugs] 


Cage Apparatus [See Apparatus] 


vi 


Calcium [See Also Metallic Elements] 


5684 
Calcium Bromide [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Bromides, Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 
Calcium Ions [See Calcium, Electrolytes, 
Metallic Elements} 
Calcium Metabolism Disorders [See Me- 
tabolism Disorders] 
Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
California Psy Inventory [See 
Also Personality Measures] 5172, 5190 
Calories 4432 
Cameras [See Apparatus] 

[See Also Recreation] 4978, 
5709, 5723 
Canada 4939, 5066, 5750 
Canaries [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Cancers [See Neoplasms] 
Candidates (Political) [See Political Can- 


didates] 
Cannabis [See Also Marihuana] 4594, 
4643, 4644, 4645, 5009 
Carbohydrate Metabolism [See Metabol- 
ism] 
Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Cushings Syndrome, Diabetes, Diabetes 
Mellitus, Metabolism Disorders] 
Carbohydrates [See Glucose, Sugars] 
Carbon 4586 
Carbonic Anhydrase [See Enzymes] 

[See Drugs] 
Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiography [See Diagnosis, Electrocar- 
diography, Medical Diagnosis] 

[See Disciplines, Medical 
[See Also 
Aneurysms, Cerebral Hemorrhage, Cer- 
ebrovascular Disorders, Coronary 
Thromboses, Hypertension, Hypoten- 
sion, Myocardial infarctions] 553! 
Cardiovascular System [See Arteries 
(Anatomy), Carotid Arteries, Heart] 
Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 
Career Choice 


Choice] ^ 7 
Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 


tions] - 
Career Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] ; 

Career Preference [See Occupational 
аа tions] 
Careers upations| 
Carotid eats Bee Also Arteries (А- 


[See Occupational 


jus System, Neural Receptors] 
Carp [бее Fishes, Goldfish, Vertebrates] 


Drugs] 

Ie ox) Ses Humar] 
Cartoons (Humor) umor] 
Case 4856, 4982, 4991, 5066, 
5324, 5332, 5343, 5371, 5382, 5383, 5388, 
5401, 5412, 5414, 5452, 5500, 5503, 5517, 
5520, 5530, 5540, 5542, 5566, 5639, 5649, 
5690, 5695, 5700, 5710, 5714, 5721, 5722, 
5725, 5726, 5739, 5741, 5746, 5771, 5786, 


5819 


[See Social Workers] 


Caste System [See Also Social Structure] 
4914, 4950, 4959 
Castration [See Also Male Castration, 
__ Ovariectomy, Surgery] 5441 ү 
Castration Anxiety [See Also Anxiety] 
5361 
Cat Learning 4548, 4553 
Catabolism [See Metabolism] 
Catalepsy [See Also Symptoms] 4450 
Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 


m 

OMIM [See Muscular Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 

Catatonia [See Symptoms] 

Catatonic Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia] 

itecholamines [See Also Dopamine, 


Epinephrine, Norepinephrine] 4378, 
10, 4598, 4654, 

Categorizing [See Classification (Cogni- 

tive Process)] 

Catharsis 5751 


Cats [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
4323, 4330, 4331, 4336, 4337, 4351, 4357, 
4360, 4362, 4365, 4368, 4370, 4398, 4410, 
74413, 4420, 4427, 4448, 4458, 4461, 4466, 
- 4467, 4469, 4474, 4477, 4487, 4499, 4501, 
- 4502, 4503, 4504, 4507, 4508, 4510, 4532, 
_ 4533, 4534, 4535, 4548, 4553, 4554, 4555, 
_ 4560, 4561, 4615, 4621, 4632, 4637, 4666, 
4667, 4673, 4675, 4677, 4741, 4804 
Cattle [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Caucasians [See Also Race (Anthropo- 
logical] 4436, 4826, 4850, 4870, 4914, 
_ 4918, 4920, 4925, 4935, 4938, 4942, 5020, 
5053, 5152, 5370, 5822, 5873, 5917, 5997 
Cauda Equina [See Spinal Nerves] 
Caudate Nucleus [See Also Basal Gang- 
lia, Brain, Central Nervous System, 
- Cerebral Cortex, Nervous System] 4497 
_ Cells (Biology) [See Also Auditory Neu- 
fons, Axons, Chromosomes, “Cones 
(Eye), Dendrites, Motor Neurons, Neu- 
tons, Rods (Eye) Sensory Neurons] 
318, 4729 
Central America 4936 
Central Nervous System [See Also Am- 
ypdaloid Body, Auditory Cortex, Basal 
Ganglia, Brain, Brain Stem, Caudate 
Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, 
Corpus Callosum, Frontal Lobe, Geni- 
ulate Bodies (Thalamus), Hippocam- 
us, Hypothalamus, Inferior Colliculus, 
_Limbic System, Lumbar Spinal Cord, 
9 Medulla е». Mesencephalon, 
Motor Cortex, Nervous System, Optic 
Chiasm, Pons, Pyramidal Tracts, Reticu- 
lar Formation, Spinal Cord, Superior 
. Colliculus, Temporal Lobe, Thalamus, 
- Visual Cortex] 4382, 4451, 4497, 4660, 
1, 4679, 5668 
ntral Nervous System Disorders [See 
Iso Aphasia, Brain Damage, Brain 
Disorders, Brain Lesions, Cerebral Pal- 
sy, [шш ш Epilepsy, Epilep- 
эщ eizures, о! i 
бант ES къ 


Ko Minimal Brai 
. Disorders, Nervous System Dissriss. 
оа Eu Syndromes, Parkinsons 
j €, Senile ti; і 
iem SB, Ба mentia, Toxic Рѕус- 
Central 'endency Measures [Se isti- 
cal Analysis. Statistical pce een 
E ‘onditioning) (See Conditioned 
motional Responses] 

Cerebellar Cortex [See Cerebellum] 
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Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellopontie Angle [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 4318, 
4331, 4337, 4355, 4471, 4530 
Cerebral Anoxia [See Anoxia, Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ders] 
Cerebral Arteriosclerosis [See Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ders! 
Согыс Cortex [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Basal ERE 
Brain, Caudate Nucleus, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Corpus Callosum, Frontal 
Lobe, Hippocampus, Limbic System, 
Motor Cortex, Nervous System, Tem] 
ral Lobe, Visual Cortex] 4325, 4341, 
4359, 4372, 4467, 4486, 4519, 4534, 4535, 
4538, 4574, 4598, 4675 
Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 4326, 4513, 4522, 5166, 
5915 
Cerebral Embolisms [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Hemorrhage [See Also Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Cerebrovascular 
Disorders] 5530 
Cerebral Ischemia [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebral Palsy [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Paralysis] 
5510, 5518 
Cerebral Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
By Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ers] 
Cerebral Vascular Disorders [See Cere- 
brovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Ventricles [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System] 
Бонн! Fluid 4316, 4420, 4509, 
4 
Cerebrovascular Accidents [See Brain 
Disorders, Cardiovascular Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Cer- 
ebrovascular Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Cerebrovascular Disorders [See Also 
Cardiovascular Disorders, ^ Cerebral 
Hemorrhage] 5530, 5560, 5654 
Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 
promazine] 
Cervical Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
Cervix [See Ото; enital System] 
CFF (Vision) [ Critical Flicker Fu- 
sion Threshold] 
Chance (Fortune) [See Probability, Sta- 
tistical Probability] 
Change (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Change] 


Change (Social) [See Social Change] 
Change (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Change] 


(әрине [See Also Religious Personnel] 


Character [See Personality] 

Character Development Be Personality 
Development] 
Character Di. 
Disorders] 

Character Formation 
Development] 


Traits [See Personality Traits] 


[See Personality 
[See Personality 
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Charitable Behavior [See Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 
Cheating [See Behavior Disorders, De- 
ception] 
Chemical Brain Stimulation [See Also 
Brain Stimulation, Stereotaxic Tech- 
niques, Stimulation] 4353, 4451, 4458, 
4472, 4499, 4509, 4510, 4511, 4523, 4527, 
4541, 4551, 4694 
Chemical Elements [See Calcium, Car- 
bon, Cobalt, Copper, Iron, Lead (Metal), 
Lithium, Magnesium, Metallic Ele- 
ments, Oxygen, Potassium, Potassium 
Ions, Sodium, Sodium Ions] 
Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Disci- 
plines, Neurochemistry] 
Chemoreceptors [See Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System, Neural Receptors] 
Chemotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Chess [See Games] 
Cheyenne Indians [See American Indi- 
ans 
Chi Square Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Chickens [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
4339, 4525, 4641, 4761, 4807, 4821 
Chicks [See Chickens] 
Child Abuse [See Also Antisocial Behay- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 5301, 5432 
Child Discipline [See Children ngg Prac- 
tices, Family Relations, Parental Permis- 
siveness] M 
Child Guidance Clinics [See Also Clinics, 
Treatment Facilities] 5282, 5293 A 
Child Psychiatric Clinics [See Child 
Guidance Clinics] EE 
Child Psychiatry [See Also Disciplines, 
Medical Sciences, Psychiatry] 5282, 
5561, 5577, 5584 ? 
Child Psychology [See Disciplines, Psy- 
chology, Social Sciences] 
Child Psychotherapy [See Also Pla: 
Therapy, Psychotherapy] 5542, 5583, 
5603, 5604 
Childbirth [See Birth] 
Childhood [See Children] 
Childhood Development [See Also Earl 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
opment, Neonatal Development] 4838, 
82, 5520, 5531, 5957 : 
Childhood Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Childhood Play Development [See Also 
Psychogenesis, Psychosocial Develop- 
ment] 4886, 4887, 4898, 5464, 5868. d 
Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Psychosis] 5330 E 
Childhood Schizophrenia [See a 
Childhood Psychosis, Psychosis, Sd 
zophrenia] 5333 
Childrearing Attitudes 5006 il 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Fami 3i 
Relations, Parental Permissiveness, 
aning] 4928 
Chil [See Also Developmental АЕ 
Groups, Infants, Neonates, Presc! 
Age Children, School Age 
4262, 4284, 4286, 4287, 4440, 4833, Py 
4848, 4858, 4879, 5049, 5085, 51322165 
5351, 5381, 5383, 5401, 5445, 5458, 5518, 
5467, 5468, 5480, 5483, 5485, 5488, 203 
5534, 5539, 5554, 5709, 5711, 5723, 
5731, 5748, 5963, 601 
Childrens Manifest Anxiety Scale [56° 
Also Personality Measures] 4883 


Recreational Games [See 


Games, аге пов) ЗЯ b Pa 
Chimpanzees [See Also Mammals, Pri- 
mates у Vertebrates] 4704, 
4792, 4193 
Chinchillas [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Choral Hydrate [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Chloralose [See Hypnotic Drugs] 
Chlordiazepoxide [See Also ranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 4447, 4573, 4629, 4669, 5623 
ide Ions [See Electrolytes] 
Chloroform [See Anesthetic Drugs] 
Chlorpromazine [See Also Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiaz- 
ine Derivatives, Sedatives, Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 4560, 4625, 5349, 5617, 5622, 
5648, 5675, 5838 
Chlorprothixene [See Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 
Дш prus] 
hoice Behavior [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Decision Making] 4226, 4249, 
4407, 4702, 4756, 4759, 4789, 5044, 5984 
Cholesterol [See Also Steroids] 4517 
Choline [See Vitamins] 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs [See Also 
Atropine, Benactyzine, Nicotine, Scopo- 
lamine] 4641 
Cholinergic Drugs [See Also Physostig- 
' ште, 4639, 4641 
ic № 5 e 
System] 4323 lerves [See Also Nervous 
linesterase [See Enzymes) 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors тп] Also Neos- 
d mine, Regine] 4642 
folinonimetie Drugs [Sce Acetylcho- 
ors] stigmine, Physostigmine, Pilo- 
Chorazepate Dipotassium [See Tranqui- 


lizing pl 
ice [See Central Nervous System 
orders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Kis [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
сау [See Religious Beliefs] 
felto кое Disorders [See Also Kline- 
él yndrome, Trisomy 21] 5517 
5280 osomes [See Also Cells (Biology)] 
Chronic Alcoholi. i 
3 lic Intoxication [See Brai 
"di Toxic Ence halopathies} a 
Scho Psychosis [See Also Chronic 
үш Psychosis] 5663 
PM Schizophrenia [See Also Chronic 
5314. i Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 
5621, b 2 6, 5367, 5377, 5384, 5612, 
770 » 5628, 5636, 5663, 5675, 5686, 


G 3 
Cae [Sse Fishes, Vertebrates] 
le moking [See Tobacco Smok- 


сыт. 

зү Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 
au Rhythms] 

lar Distt, Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 


is (Li А 

Disorder? [See Digestive System 

ant [See Urba; 
vil Rights 
Ovements] 


n Environments] 
Movement [See Social 


tion] уапсе [See Extrasensory Percep- 


Classi "s 

tioned A Conditioning [See Also Condi- 

tioned копа! Responses, Condi- 

lus, Соло сез Conditioned Stimu- 
itioned Suppression, Condi- 
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пове 4251, 4273, 4327, 4423, 4720, 


4724, 4734, 4735, 4740, 4761, 5159 
сака (Psychiatric 5 b Aer i mies) [See 

ѕус iagnostic logies| 
Pc Pe dedil Taxono) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Classificat (Psy: Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 


Classification (Cognitive Process) [See 


Also Cognitive Processes] 4440, 4927, 
5473, 5904, 5905, 5938 

Classification ( Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

Classification Systems [See Taxonomies] 
Classmates [See Students] 


Classroom Behavior Modification [See 
Also Behavior Modification] 5856, 5864, 
5866, 5884, 5956 
Classroom line 5864, 5891, 5892 
Classroom Environment [See Also Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 5857, 
5885, 5941, 5961, 6002 
Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
[See Phobias] 
Clergy [See Chaplains, Ministers (Reli- 
jon), Religious 'ersonnel] 
Clerical Personnel [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, White Collar 
Workers] 6052 
Skills 5940 


Clerical 

Clerks [See Clerical Personnel] 

Client Centered Therapy [See Also Psy- 
chotherapy] 5592, 5746 

Client Characteristics 5745 

Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Clients 5743 
Climacteric 
Depression] 5 
Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 


tional Climate] 

Clinical Ji (Med Diagnosis) [See 

Medical Diagnosis] 

o Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 5267, 
5 

Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 
'sychodiagnosis| 

Clinical Methods Training [See Also 

Clinical Psychology Grad Trainin; 

Counselor Education, Mental Heal 

Inservice Training, Psychiatric Trainin 

Psychotherapy Training] 5245, 5252, 

5705, 5937 


[See Involutional 


i [See Mental 
ists] 

plied Psy- 
chology, Disciplines, Psychology, Social 


Sciences] 3 
Clinical Psy: Grad Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Gradu- 
ate Education, Graduate Psychology 
Education] 5269 at 

inical Psychology Internship [See Clini- 
cal Methods Training] 
Clinicians 5245, 5283 : 
Clinics [See Also Child Guidance Clin- 
ics, Psychiatric Clinics, Treatment Facil- 
ities] 5720 
i Speech (Mechanical) [See Verbal 
Communication] 

[See Social Gru 

Clitoris [See Ur: enital System] 
Clonidine [See CNS Stimulating Drugs] 
Closed it Television [See Mass 


Clinical Psychologists 
Health Personnel, Psychol 
Clinical See 


Circuit T. 
Media, Television] 


Clothing Fashions 4961 

o (Social Organizations) [See Recre- 

ation 

Cluster Analysis [See Also Factor Analy- 

sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 

urement] 4127, 602 

Clustering [See Cluster Analysis] 

СМА Scale [See Childrens Manifest 

Anxiety Scale] 

CNS (Nervous System) [See Central 

Nervous System] { 

CNS Affecting Drugs [See Ampheta- 

mine, Analeptic Drugs, Chlorpromazine, 

CNS Stimulating Drugs, Dextroamphe- 

tamine, Haloperidol, Methampheta- 

mine, Methylphenidate, Scopolamine, 

Strychnine] 

Yes Dd Drug Antagonists [See 
tic Drugs| 

CNS Depressant Drugs (Se Chlorpro- 

mazine, loperidol, amine] 

CNS Stimulating Des [See Also 

Amphetamine, Analeptic Drugs, Dex- 

troamphetamine, Methamphetamine, 

Мур; Strychnine] 4648, 

4651, 4654 

Coaches [See Teachers] 

Coalition Formation [See Also Social 

Processes] 5074 f 

Cobalt [See Also Metallic Elements] 


' 4673 


[See Also Anesthetic Drugs] 
4566, 4595, 4614, 4654 
Cochlea 4348, 4466, 4809, 4810, 5529 
Cochran Q Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Cockroaches [See Also Insects, Inverteb- 
rates] 4749, 4751, 4801 
Codeine [See Also Analgesic Drugs, 
Hypnotic Drugs, Opiates] 4. 78 
Codeine Sulfate [See Codeine] 
Coeds [See College Students] 
[See Drugs] 
ition 4232 
Cognitive Ability 4436, 4848, 4869, 4930, 
5488, 5493, 5505, 5947 
Cognitive Complexity [See Also Cogni- 
tive Style] 4247, 5202 mE 
Cognitive Contiguity [See Associative 
Processes, Cognitive Processes] 
itive Development [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Development, i 
chogenesis] 4104, 4837, 4842, 4844, 4851, 
4857, 4854, 4855, 4856, 4857, 4859, 4861, 
4864, 4865, 4867, 4868, 5879 
Cognitive Di ion [See Also Cog- 
nitive Processes] 5870, 5886 
Cognitive Dissonance 4851, 5069, 5124, 
5932 T 
Cognitive Generalization [See Cognitive 
Processes] ДА, 
Cognitive Mediation [See Also Cognitive 
Processes] 5726, 5948 
itive [See Also Abstrac- 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, Associ- 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, Classi- 
fication (Cognitive Process), Cognitive 
Discrimination, Cognitive Mediation, 
Concept Formation, notations, Con- 
textual Associations, Decision Making, 
Divergent Thinking, Group Problem 
Solving, Ideation, nductive Deductive 
Reasoning, Inference, Problem Solving 
Reasoning, Thinking] 4198, 4223, 4226, 
4228, 4228, 4230, 4216, 4237, 4256, 4257, 


f 


4264, 4276, 4282, 4288, 4291, 4346, 4407, 
4562, 4571, 4572, 4628, 4646, 4858, 4859, 
5131, 5150, 5157, 5168, 5175, 5184, 5201, 

-..5321, 5349, 5356, 5469, 6 oi x 

"Cognitive Style [See Also Cognitive 

Complexity] 4250, 4922, 4926, 4952, 

5177 


Colitis [See Digestive System Disorders] 
Collaboration [See Cooperation] 

- Collective Behavior [See Also Interper- 

sonal Interaction, Riots, Social Behav- 

ior, Social Interaction] 5043 

College Academic Achievement [See Also 

Academic Achievement, Achievement] 

5876, 5894, 5907, 5925, 5962, 5986, 5991, 

5996, 6005 

ере Dropouts [See Also Dropouts] 

- College Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 5017, 5022, 
5851, 5899, 5914, 5999 

: College Major [See Academic Specializa- 

. tion] 

College Students [See Also Graduate 

- Students, Medical Students, Students] 
4274, 4872, 4919, 4950, 4959, 4995, 5017, 

_ 5020, 5022, 5077, 5107, 5224, 5832, 5876, 
5899, 5904, 5905, 5914, 5918, 5925, 5930, 

‹ И 5984, 5993, 5996, 5999, 6005, 6007, 

ке Teachers [See Also Teachers] 


Colleges 5080 
- Colon [See Gastrointestinal System] 
Colon Disorders [See Digestive System 
Disorders] 
Color [See Also Hue] 4363, 4412, 4747 
_ Color Perception [See Also Vision, Visu- 
al Perception] 4189, 4199, 4202, 4213, 
к 4363, 4376, 4804, 4819, 4822, 4827, 
lor Vision [See Color Perception] 
Colostomy [See Surgery] 
Coma [See M toms] 
Commerce [See Business] 
Commissioned Officers [See Also Mili- 
tary Personnel] 6050 
Committment (Psychiatric) [See Also 
- Institutionalization, Legal Processes, 
Psychiatric Hospitalization] 5271 
Common Colds [See Respiratory Tract 
Disorders, Viral Disorders 
Common Law Marriage [See Marriage] 
. Communes [See Communities, Environ- 
E peus Social Environments] 
See 
овоа PNE [ Also Related 


- Communication (Professional i- 
entific Communication] "ats 
Communicati Tery 5i 
ion 5160 
еш unications Media [See Audiotapes. 
ilm Strips, Mass Media, Motion Pic- 
ed Photographs, Television, Video- 


Communities [See Also Environment, 
^ y iborhoods, Social Environments] 
9 , 4925, 4955, 4981, 5036, 5060, 5825 
Community Attitudes 4987, 5109 ° 
Community Colleges [See Colleges] 
% 


Es 
М 
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Community Facilities [See Community 
Mental Health Centers, Public Trans- 
portation, Suicide Prevention Centers] 
Community Mental Health Centers [See 
Also Treatment Facilities] 5759, 5766, 
5823 

Community Mental Health Training [See 

Clinical Methods Training, Mental 

Health Inservice Trainin; 

Community Psychiatry [ Also Disci- 
lines, Medical Sciences, Psychiatry] 
268, 5750 

Community Psychology [See Applied 

Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 

cial Sciences] 

Community Services [See Also Commu- 

nity Welfare Services, Crisis Interven- 

tion Services, Public Health Services] 

5283, 5750, 5757 

Community Welfare Services [See Also 

Community Services] 5760 

Comparative Psychology [See Also Disci- 

plines, Psychology, Social Sciences] 

4273, 4358, 4359, 4477, 4510, 4560, 4618, 

4686, 4687, 4743, 4772, 5049, 5651 

Compensation (Defense Mechanism) [See 

Defense Mechanisms] 

Competition [See Also Social Behavior] 

5113, 5481 

Complex (Oedipal) [See Oedipal Com- 
lex] 

Complexity (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 

Complexity] 

Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 

Complexity] 

рец (Task) [See Task Complexi- 

ty 

Compliance [See Also Social Behavior] 

5067, 5111 

Comprehension [See Also Listening 

Comprehension, Reading Comprehen- 

sion, Sentence Comprehension] 5132, 

6078 

Speech [See Verbal Com- 
munication] 

Compulsions [See Computer Assisted 

Instruction] 

Computer Applications [See Also Com- 

puter Simulation] 4099, 4322, 5196, 5787, 

6014, 6036 

Computer Assisted Diagnosis [See Com- 

puter Applications, Diagnosis] 

Computer Assisted Instruction [See Also 

Computer ^ Applications, Teaching, 

Teaching Methods] 5865, 5894, 5936 

Computer Simulation [See Also Comput- 

er Applications, Simulation] 4166, 4231, 

4262, 5099, 6058 

Computers [See Apparatus, Digital Com- 

puters] 

Concept (Self) [See Self Concept] 

Concept Formation [See Also Cognitive 

Processes] 4837, 5177, 5480, 5862 

Concept Learning [See Also Reversal 

Shift егін] 4267, 5462, 5474, 5491 

Concepts 494 

Pom Imagery [See Also Imagery] 
Conceptualization [See Concept Forma- 
tion] 

Conditioned Emotional Responses [See 
Also Classical Conditioning, Cd 
tioned Responses, Conditioning, Emo- 


tional Responses, t ioni: 
Response;] 4725; ARES Conditioning, 


ix 


Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

Conditioned Responses [See Also Classi- 
cal Conditioning, Conditioned Emotion- 
al Responses, Conditioned Suppression, 
Conditioning, Responses] 4279, 4507, 
4520, 4724, 4731 

Conditioned Stimulus [See Also Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning] 4720, 4725, 
4733, 4761 

Conditioned Suppression [See Also Clas- 
sical Conditioning, Conditioned Re- 
sponses, Conditioning, Responses] 4455, 
4629 

Conditioning [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Escape 
Conditioning, Eyelid Conditioning, Op- 
erant Conditioning] 4698, 4759, 4942, 
5679 

Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
ance Conditioning] Ў 
Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning] 

Conditioning (Escape) [See Escape Con- 
ditioning] ^ p 
Conditioning (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 
tioning] 

Conditioning (Operant) [See Operant 
Conditioning] 

Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 


in 
Ed (Eye) [See Also Cells Biology), 
Eye (Anatomy), Nervous System, Neu- 
rons, Retina, Sensory Neurons] 4197, 
4202, 4403, 4417, 4819 : 
Confabulation [See Behavior Disorders, 
Deception, Thought Disturbances] 
Conference Proceedings 4687, 4909 
Confession (Religion) [See Religious 
Practices] 
Confidence Limits (Statistics) [See Also 
Statistical Analysis] 4130 — ў 
Conflict [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Arguments, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Riots, Social Behavior, Social Interac- 
tion, Violence, War] 5027, 5039, 5052, 
5069, 5169, 6018 ; 
Conflicts (Role) [See Role Conflicts] 
Conformity (Personality) [See Also Per: 
sonality Traits, Social Behavior] 4926, 
4928, 5046, 5096, 5220, 5377, 5461 
Confusion (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 
Сааи Disorders [See Handicapped] 
Conjoint Therapy [See Psychotherapeu 
tic Counseling, Psychotherapy] a0 
Connective Tissue Cells [See Cells (Bio! 
CE ое Tissues [See Tissues (Body) 
Connotations [See Also Associative ue 
esses, Cognitive Processes] 5090, 576] E 
Consanguinous Marriage [See Матов 
Conscience [See Psychoanalytic Perso! 
ality Factors 
Códscioos ат Factors) Ё 
Also Psychoanalytic Personality 
UL MN 
um, Hypnosis, Insomnia, Sleep 

ibilit 2 
еее Also Awate 
ness, Wakefulness] 4332, 5198 
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Conservation (Concept) 4440, 4849, 4852, 
4864, 4865, 4868, 5509 

Consistency (Measurement) [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 


Consonants [See Language, Linguistics, 
Phonemes, Phonetics, Verbal Communi- 
cation) 

Constipation [See Digestive System Dis- 
orders} 

Construction (Test) [See Test Construc- 
tion] 


Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 
Consumer Behavior 5222 
Consumer Psychology [See Applied Psy- 
chology, Disciplines, Psychology, Social 
Sciences] 
Consumer Research [See Consumer Sur- 
veys] 
Consumer Surveys 6073 
Contact (Eye) [See Eye Contact] 
Contact Lenses 4201 
Content (Emotional) [See 
Content] 
Content Analysis (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction, Testing] 4102 
(аы Associations [See Also Asso- 
ive Processes, Cognit: р! SSeS 
4235, 4299, 4313, 510575 140. brc 
Cona су Management [See Behavior 
a Token Economy Pro- 
5 
tinuous Reinforcement [S in- 
кш Schedules] ge 
im [See Form And Shape Percep- 
Itraception [See Birth Control] 
Contraceptive Devices [See Birth Con- 
ae Oral Rare ptiver] 
сене Met ls [See Birth Con- 
Contribution і 
sonal Cont гоа) [See Profes- 
ntrol (Locus Of) [See а 
nal Locus Or Сог ее Internal Exter- 
(pin (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
Convergent Thinki А 
ductive гүш [See Inductive De- 
demain [See Interpersonal Com- 
Кш ion, Interpersonal Interaction, 
acne е, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
nies Verbal Communication] 
tsion Neurosis [See Neurosis] 


nvicti imi 
e] (Criminal) [See Criminal 


Convulsi 
Disorders $ [See Also Nervous System 


5 
4454, 4565, Утріотцв] 4388, 4389, 4444, 
18,5000, 4979, 4596, 4601, 4637, 4679, 


tion [5, 

Int t [See Also Int 

Schon. Social Behavior, Social: ps 

non} 5032, 5039, 5063, 5076 

Ad avior [See Al: i 
oed 4902, 4957, 5516, Sr) nal 

po ке Also Metallic Elements] 

Copulation 

cal 
Opulation 

Behavior] 
[xe Eye (Anatomy)] 

Disorde isorders [See Cardiovascular 


Emotional 


[See Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 


(Animal) [See Animal Mating 


Таго 
у; | hromboses 5 
'ascular Disorders] 5 ые Also Cardio- 
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Coronary Vessels [See Arteries (Anato- 


my)l 
Corpora [See Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Inferior Colliculus, 
Mesencephalon, Nervous System, Supe- 
rior Colliculus] 
Corpus Callosum [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Nervous System] 4515, 4535 
Correctional Institutions [See Also Pris- 
ons] 5008, 5784, 5790, 5793, 5799, 5813, 
5814, 5815, 5816 
Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Cortex (Auditory) [See Auditory Cortex] 
Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebr: Cortex] 
Cortex (Motor) [See Motor Cortex] 
Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electroph жоору, 
376, 4377, 


Evoked Potentials] 4347, 
4521, 4547 

Corticosteroids [See Corticosterone, Hy- 
drocortisone, Steroids] 

Corticosterone [See Also Adrenal Cortex 
Hormones, Hormones, Steroids] 4324, 


4589, 4608 

[See Also Hormones] 4619 
Cortisol [See Hydrocortisone] 
Cortisone [See Adrenal Cortex Hor- 
mones, Hormones, Steroids] 
Counselees [See Clients] 
Counseling [See Also Related Terms] 
5261, 5551, 5571, 5751, 5752, 5995 
Counseling (Group) [See Group Counsel- 


ing] < 
Counseling Psychology [See Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 

Counselor Attitudes 5256, 5273, 5835 
Counselor Characteristics 5253, 5752, 
5758, 5831 

Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] сн 
Counselor Education [See Also Clinical 
Methods Training] 5244, 5248, 5249, 
5253, 5251, 5260, 5263, 5261, 5213, 5277, 
5280, 5751, 6001 

Counselor Effectiveness [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 

Counselor Personality [See Counselor 
Characteristics] 

Counselor Role 5748, 5850, 5887, 5973 
Counselor Trainees 5263, 5277, 5280, 
5831, 5835 

Counselors [See Also School Counselors} 


5745 
terconditioning [See Reciprocal In- 


Count 
hibition Therapy] 
ertransference [See Psychothera- 


[See Personality Traits] 
Courts [See Adjudication] 
Courtship (Animal) [See Animal Court- 
ship Behavior] 


Cousins [See Famil Members] .. 

CR ( i [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

Crabs| [See Invertebrates] 

Crafts [See Art] d 
Cramps (Muscle) [See Muscular Disor- 
ders] 


Cranial Nerves [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem, Olfactory Nerve, Optic Nerve] 4546 


x 


Cranial Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 


Cord] 

CT [See Also Invertebrates] 4397, 
Creative Writing [See Literature] 
Creativity [See Also Personality Traits] 
4238, 4274, 5072, 5143, 5169, 5176, 5184, 
5202, 5215, 5232, 5236, 5237, 5380, 5447, 
5833, 5868 

Creativity Measurement 4265, 5237 
Cretinism [See Endocrine Disorders, 
Hypoth: 

Crime 


'oidism, Mental Retardation] 

See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Homicide, Theft] 
5292, 5400, 5517 
Criminal Conviction 5315 
Criminals [See Also Female Criminals] 
5103, 5395, 5398, 5410, 5430, 5442, 5446, 
5476, 5778 
Criminology 


5777 
Crippled [See Physically Handica| ] 
Crises [See Family Crises] des 

Crisis (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- 


Crisis Intervention [See Also Suicide 


Prevention] 5293 
Services [See Also 


Crisis Int 
Community Services, Mental Health 


morem Suicide Prevention Centers] 
5749, 5755 
Critical Threshold [See 


Flicker Fusion 
Also Thresholds, Vision, Visual регеа 
tion, Visual Thresholds] 4212, 4219, 5378 
Criticism [See Social Behavior, Social 
Influences] 
Criticism (Professional) [See Professional 
Criticism] 
Crocodilians [See Ren Vertebrates] 
Cross Cultural ferences [See Also 
Sociocultural Factors] 4189, 4831, 4851, 
4916, 4919, 4921, 4922, 4924, 4928, 4930, 
4935, 4936, 4939, 4943, 4949, 4954, 4956, 
4957, 4960, 4979, 5054, 5164, 5215, 5393, 


5597 
Crowding [See Overpopulation] 
Cruelty [See Personalit Traits} 
[See Crayfish, Invertebrates] 

Crying Cat 5; [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Mental Retardation, Syn- 
dromes] zd 

CS (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 


Stimulus] 
Cues 4198, 4240, 4284, 4300, 4305, 4387, 


5462 б 
Cultural „Assimilation [See Sociocultural 


Factors] 5 
Cultural ivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion, Sociocultural Factors] 4851, 4955, 


5431, 5908 
Cultural Mental Retardation 


Е: 
[See Psychosocial Mental Retardation] 
Cultural Test Bias [See Also Test Con- 


Bias [ 
truction, Testing] 4102, 5958, 6029 
Culturally ОЙ sand {See Cultural 


rivation] 
(Ant ) [See Also Sub- 
culture. (Anthropological)] 4926, 4947, 


5055 

Culture Change [See Also Sociocultural 

Factors] 4940, 4944 у 

Curiosity [See Personality Traits] $ 

Curriculum [See Also Art Education, 
Foreign Language 


Education, 
Education, Language Arts Education, 


~ Mathematics Education, Phonics, Physi- 


E, 


cal Education Reading Education, 

Spelling, Vocational Education] 4263, 

5860, 5861, 5867, 5890, 5910 

Curriculum Development 5865, 5945 

Cursive Writing [See Handwriting, Lan- 

puage, Verbal Communication, Written 
guage] | 

Cushings Syndrome [See Also Endocrine 

Disorders, Metabolism Disorders, Syn- 

dromes] 5512 

Cutaneous Sense [See Also Somesthetic 

Perception, Tactual Perception] 4163 

Cycloheximide 4667 

Cyclothymic Personality [See Also Per- 

sonality Disorders] 5650 

Cynicism [See Personality Traits] 

Cysteine [See Amino Acids] 

Cytochrome Oxidase [See Enzymes] 

Czechoslovakia 5556 


Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 

Dance [See Recreation] 

Dance Therapy 5575 

Dark Adaptation [See Also Adaptation, 
Sensory Adaptation, Thresholds, Vision, 
Visual Peale Visual Thresholds] 
Ru 4204, 4214, 4218, 4397, 4403, 4404, 
Dating (Social) [See Social Dating] 
Daughters [See Family Members 

Day Camps (Recreation) [See Summer 
SUE (Recreation)] 

Deaf [See Also Handicapped] 4818, 
5115, 5505, 5511, 5527, 5935, 5942, 5956 
Death And Dying 4634, 4907, 4913, 4941, 
4951, 5060, 5068, 5093, 5100, 5130, 5186, 
5247, 5333, 5533, 5535, 5543, 5804 

Death Attitudes 4855, 4934, 4951, 4970, 
200 5068, 5093, 5100, 5186, 5251, 5773, 


Death Rites [See Sociocultural Factors] 
Decarboxylases [See Also Enzymes] 
4675, 5671 

eee [See Also Behavior Disorders] 


Decerebration [See Neurosurgery, Sur- 


ery] 
Decision Making [See Also Choice Be- 
havior, Cognitive Processes] 4227, 4245, 
4965, 5790, 6018, 6066 
Decortication (Brain) [See Neurosurgery, 


Surgery] 

Deductive Reasoning [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] 

D [See Also лишь, Vertebrates] 


Defecation [See Also E i 
T [See Also Excretion] 4324, 


. Defense Mechanisms [See Also Denial 
: antasy (Defense Mechanism), Projec- 
— tion (Defense Mechanism), Regression 
(чесе Mechanism), Re ion (De- 
ense Mechanism)] 4883, 4 , 5374 
Personality Traits] 
Nutritional Deficiencia ы 


Delayed “Auditory: Feedba} 


Auditory Feedback, Audi i 
tion, Feedback. Pacepa аша 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Delayed Feedback [See Delayed Audito- 
Feedback, Feedback, Perceptual 

Simulation] 

Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 

ment Schedules] 

Deletion (Chromosome) [See Chromo- 

some Disorders] 

Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 

Delinquency] 

Delirium [See Also Symptoms] 5305 

Delirium Tremens [See Also Brain Dis- 

orders, Central Nervous System Disor- 

ders, Nervous System Disorders, Organ- 

ic Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 

dromes] 5309 

Delta Rhythm [See Electrical Activity, 

Electrophysiology] 

Delusions [See Also IRAE Disturb- 

ances] 5330, 5348, 5385, 563i 

Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 

Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 

Demographic Characteristics 4092, 4850, 

4977, 4984, 4990, 5286, 5404, 5415, 5431, 


5653, 5980 
(Social) [See Social 


Demonstrations 
Demonstrations] 
Denatured Alcohol [See Alcohols] 
Dendrites [See Also Cells (Biology 
Nervous System, Neurons] 4322, 437. 
Denial [See Also Defense Mechanisms] 
5186 
Denmark 5759, 5945, 5952, 5995 
Dental Education [See Graduate Educa- 
tion] 
Dental Students [See College Students, 
Students] 
Dental Surgery [See Surgery] 
Dentistry [See Du ber Medical Sci- 
ences] 
Dentists [See Medical Personnel] 
Deoxycorticosterone [See Adrenal Cor- 
tex Hormones, Hormones, Steroids] 
Tory ribonciele Acid [See Also Acids] 
Departmentalized Teaching Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
aa (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 
епсу 
Dependency (Personality) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 4889, 4942, 5421 
Dependent Variables [See Also Statistical 
MESH 4076 
personalization [See Symptoms] 
Depression (Emotion) [ AES Affec- 
tive Disturbances, Emotional States, 
Involutional Depression, Neurotic De- 
pressive Reaction, Postpartum Depres- 
sion] 4442, 4775, 4780, 5307, 5311, 5319, 
5320, 5329, 5334, 5351, 5356, 5364, 5372, 
5374, 5375, 5376, 5390, 5452, 5567, 5570, 
5606, 5627, 5632, 5643, 5644, 5661, 5664, 
5665, 5666, 5672, 5680, 5682, 5683, 5687 
Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) [See 
Neurotic ressive Reaction] 
Deprivation [See Also Cultural riva- 
tion, Food Deprivation, Sensory ri- 
vation, Sl eprivation, Social Depri- 
vation, Social Isolation, Water Depriva- 
tion] 4557, 4719 
Perception [See Also 

Perception] 4203, 4211, 4807, 4821 
Depth Psychology [See Feychology] 

ee Sys- 


Spatial 


M (Systematic 
Dou Desensitization Then] 
tal Design] tal) [See Éxperimen- 


Design (Man Machine Systems) [See 
Man Machine Systems Design] 
Desipramine [See Antidepressant Drugs] 
Desirability (Social) [See Social Desira- 
bility] 
Desires [See Motivation] 
Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 
Detoxification 5631, 5647, 5662 
Development [See Also Related Terms] 
4325 
Developmental Age Groups [See Also 
Adolescents, Adults, Aged, Children, 
Infants, Middle Aged, Neonates, Pres- 
chool Age Children, School Age Child- 
ren, Young Adults] 4824, 6041 
Developmental Differences [See Also 
Age Linked Developmental Differences, 
Sex Linked Developmental Differences] 
4867 » 
Developmental Psychology [See Disci- 
lines, Psychology, Social Sciences] _ 
viations (Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 
tions] 
Devices (Experimental) [See Apparatus] 
Dexamphetamine [See Dextroampheta- 
mine] я 
Dexedrine [See Dextroamphetamine] 
Dextroamphetamine [See Also Adres 
ic Drugs, CNS Stimulating Drugs] 4563, 
4566, 4573, 4576, 4583, 4586, 4592, 4598, 
4603, 4606, 4654, 4670, 4675 3 
Diabetes [See Also Diabetes Mellitus, 
Endocrine Disorders, Metabolism Dis- 
orders] 4635, 5520 
Diabetes Insipidus [See Diabetes, Endoc- 
rine Disorders, Metabolism Disorders] 
Diabetes Mellitus [See Also Diabetes, 
Endocrine Disorders, Metabolism Dis- 
orders] 5514 RASA 
Diagnosis [See Also Differential Diae 
sis, Electro Oculography, Electrocarcl- 
ography, Electroencephalography, x 
tromyography, Electroretinography, Ga - 
vanic Skin “Response, Medical’ Diag- 
nosis, Pneumoencephalography, Psycho- 
diagnosis, Psychodiagnostic Interview, 
Urinalysis] 5642, 5936, 5944 dard 
Dialect [See Language, Nonstandar 
English, Verbal Saree 
Dialysis [See Hemodialysis] 
: (ан | [See Muscles, 
Musculoskeletal System f 
Diaphragms (Birth Control) [See Birth 
Control fats 
Diarrhea [See Digestive System рог: 
Dawes Pressure [See Blood Pressure] 
Diazepam [See Also Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 4605, 4624 Nerv- 
Diencephalon [See Brain, Central Nen 
ous System, Geniculate Bodies up 
mus), Hypothalamus, Nervous System, 
tic Chiasm, Thalamus] 
Б, (Cross Cultural) [See Grass 
Cultural Differences] ;vidual 
Differences (Individual) [See Individ 
рш сс (Racial) [$ее Racial Differ- 
ences] А 
Differential Diagnosis [See Also Diagn 
sis] 5298, 5330, 5346, 5456 jds] 
Differential Limen [See Тһгезһо! Also 
Differential Reinforcement [See 
Reinforcement] 4527 


с 


| Difficulty Level (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction, Testing] 5467, 5985 


ive System [See Esophagus, Gas- 
trointestinal System] 
Digestive System Disorders [See Also 
Hepatitis] 5503 
Digital Computers 4087 
Digits (Mathematics) [See Numbers (Nu- 
merals)] 
Dihydroergotamine [See _ Adrenergic 
Blocking Drugs, Analgesic Drugs] 
Dilantin [See Diphenylhydantoin] 
Diphenhydramine ^ [See ^ Antitremor 


Drugs] 
Diphenylhydantoin [See Also Anticon- 


vulsive Drugs, Antiepileptic Drugs 
4610, 5677 EF е! 
Diphenylhydantoin Sodium [See Diphe- 
nylhydantoin] 

Diptera [See Drosophila, Insects, Inver- 
tebrates] 

Directed Discussion Method [See Teach- 


H ; Teaching Methods] 
antaged 5292, 5762, 5912, 5960, 
6000, 6028, 6034 
Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 
Discipline] 
ces [See Also Anthropology, 
pplied Psychology, Biochemistry, Biol- 
ору, Child Psychiatry, Community Psy- 
chiatry, Comparative Psychology, Edu- 
cational Рус! ology, Epidemiology, Ex- 
perimental Psychology, Forensic Rai 
a eatis, Immunology, Industrial 
BE ology, Medical Psychology, Medi- 
S ciences, Military Psychology, Neu- 
i my scurbbiclog , Neurochem- 
sity, Neurology, Neurophysiology, Phy- 
EM Psychology, зусану; py 
КЕД Social Psychiatry, Social Psy- 
ору, Social Sciences, Sociology, Sur- 
"M ranscultural Psychiatry] 4916 
Teach) Teaching Method [See Also 
ing, Teaching Methods] 5890 
rake ура [See Also Related Terms] 
Discriminati iti i 
he Dis aioe е) [See Cogni- 
sion] lon (Group) [See Group Discus- 
Diseases [See Disorders] 
E^ (Venereal) [See Venereal Dis- 
D 
sd [See Personality Traits] 
Die [Sce Aversion] 
D cepa Related Terms] 5574 
Danse Mechanisms] Mean E 
Di [See Also Visual Di 
Paton [See Pesca ae his 
len] e vior [See Behavior Prob- 
issociative N, urosis i 
Dissocia е [See Neurosis} 
ca tive Patterns [See Also vets 
Dissonance (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Dice 
Perception] Iscrimination [See Distance 
Perce Perception [See Also Spatial 
Dist 200] 4185, 4192, 6020 a 
(Perceptiog)] cepta) [See Illusions 


li 
5367, 589417 [See Also Symptoms] 
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Dee [See Also Emotional States] 
Distress Calls (Animal) [See Animal 


Distress Calls} 
Distributed Practice [See Learning 
Schedules, Practice] ; 
Disturbed ( ) [See Emotional- 
pu 

iuretics [See Drugs] 
Diurnal Variations [See Human Biologi- 
cal Rhythms] 
Divergent Thinking [See Also itive 
Processes, Thinking] 4238, 4274, 5380 
Divorce [See Marital Separation] 
DNA (Deoxyribonucleic Acid) [See De- 
oxyribonucleic Acid] 
Doctors [See Physicians] 


[See Authoritarianism] 

[See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
4428, 4429, 4438, 4546, 4658, 4696, 4790 
Doll Play [See Recreation] 

Dolphins [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Domestic Service Personnel 4980 
Dominance [See Also Related Terms] 
5043, 5219 

Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] 

Domination [See Authoritarianism] 

Dopa [See Acids, Amino Acids] 
Dopamine [See Also Catecholamines] 
4316, 4499, 4580, 4615, 4627, 4659, 4661, 
4670, 5317 

Dorsal Roots [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 
Dosage (Drug) [See Drug Dosages] 
Double Bind Interaction [See In T- 
sonal Communication, терас In- 
teraction, Social Behavior, cial Inter- 
action] 
[See Emotional States, Mental 


Confusion] 
Doves [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
4656, 4657 
Downs S; [See Chromosome 


о yndrome г 
Disorders, Mental Retardation, Syn- 
dromes] 

Draftees [See Enlisted Military Person- 
nel, Military Personnel] 

Drawing [See Also Art] 5133, 5318, 5324, 
5485 
Dream Analysis [See Psychoanal} sis, 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques, Psy- 
chotherapy] 

Dream Recall 5770 


Drive [See Motivation] 
Driver Education [See Curriculum] 
Driver Safety [See Highwa’ Saten] 
iving Behavior 456. , 4620, 4633, 
4641, 6020, 6071, 6075 
[See Also College Dropouts, 
Potential Dropouts, School Dropouts] 
5238, 6016 
[See Also Insects, Inverteb- 
rates] 4569, 4768, 4769, 4799. 


Drowsiness [See ром S 
Drug Abuse [See Behavior Disor- 
ders, Addiction, Drug Usage. 


Heroin Addiction] 4972, 4983, 4988, 
5009, 5023, 5244, 5289, 5414, 5436, 5528, 
5609, 5626, 5637 


Drug Addiction [See Also Behavior 


Disorders, Abuse, Drug Depen 
dency, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, Hero- 
in Addiction, Side Effects (Ош 5077, 
5292, 5319, 5393, 5402, 5411, 5454, 5616, 
5618, 5620, 5631, 5646, 5647, 5679 
Drug istration Methods 4594, 
4663, 5652, 5672 

Drug Adverse Reactions [See Also Drug 
Effects, Side Effects (Drug)] 5819 

Drug Allergies [See Drug Effects, Side 


Effects (Drug)] 
Drug [See Also Drug Ad- 
diction, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, 
Heroin Addiction, Side Effects (Drug)] 
4443, 4612, 4627, 5391, 5418, 5637 
Drug Dosages 4646, 4674, 5314 
Drug Education [See Also Curriculum] 
4974, 4983, 5244, 5609 
Drug Effects [See Also Addiction, 
Drug Adverse Reactions, Dru; Depen- 
dency, Heroin Addiction, Side Effects 
(Drug) 4444, 4445, 4447, 4448, 4449, 
4450, 4451, 4456, 4458, 4460, 4472, 4511, 
4557, 4558, 4559, 4560, 4561, 4562, 4563, 
4564, 4565, 4567, 4568, 4569, 4570, 4571, 
4572, 4573, 4574, 4576, 4577, 4578, 4579, 
4580, 4581, 4582, 4583, 4584, 4585, 4586, 
4587, 4588, 4589, 4590, 4591, 4592, 4593, 
4594, 4596, 4597, 4598, 4599, 4600, 4601, 
4602, 4603, 4604, 4605, 4606, 4607, 4608, 
4609, 4611, 4613, 4614, 4615, 4616, 4617, 
4618, 4619, 4620, 4621, 4622, 4623, 4624, 
4625, 4626, 4627, 4628, 4629, 4630, 4631, 
4632, 4633, 4634, 4635, 4637, 4639, 4640, 
4641, 4642, 4643, 4644, 4646, 4647, 4648, 
4649, 4650, 4651, 4652, 4653, 4654, 4656, 
4657, 4658, 4659, 4660, 4661, 4662, 4663, 
4664, 4665, 4666, 4667, 4668, 4669, 4670, 
4671, 4672, 4673, 4674, 4676, 4677, 4678, 
4679, 4680, 5314, 5349, 5459, 5566, 5618, 
5632, 5838 
Drug Induced Hallucinations [See Hallu- 
cinations, Perceptual Disturbances] 
Drug Laws [See PA Laws] 4974 

1 


Drug f: 
Drug Rehabilitation [See Also Rehabili- 
tation] 5407, 5609, 5616, 5620, 5625, 
5637, 5638, 5646, 5647, 5656, 5658, 5678, 


5679, 5681 5 
[See Drug Effects, Side 


564: , 
Sr 5652, 5653, 5654, 5655, 5657, 5659, 
5660, 5661, 5663, 5664, 5665, 5666, 5667, 
5668, 5669, 5670, 5671, 5672, 5613, 5614, 
5615, 5676, 5677, 5680, 5682, 5683, 5684, 
5685, 5686, 5687, 5688 
Drug Tolerance 4564, 4588, 4642, 4668, 
4671, 5633 
Drug Usage [See Also Drug Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, Heroin 
Addiction, Marihuana Оа e] 4966, 
4974, 4986, 4989, 4995, 4996, 4997, 5020, 
5023, 5428, 5626, 5647, 5678 
Drug Usage Attitudes 4971, 4996, 5077, 
5653 
Drug Withdrawal 4581, 4642, 5616, 5623 
Withdrawal Effects 5371, 5453 
Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 4472, 
4511, 4569, 4571, 4602, 4619 


Dualism [See Philosophies] 

Ducklings [See Ducks] 

Ducks [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
4726, 4727, 4815 

Duration (Response) [See Response Du- 
ration 

Duration (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 


tion 
Seabees (Pituitary) [See Hypopituitar- 
ism, 
Dyais [See Also Social Groups] 5046 
Dying [See Death And Dying] 
Dying Patients [See Terminally Ill Pa- 
tients] 
Dynamics (Group) [See Group Dynam- 
ics, 
Dysarthria [See Speech Disorders, Stut- 
tering] 
Dysautonomia [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] S ea е 
Dyskinesia [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Aber tine 5384, 5670 М 
Dyslexia [See Also Learning Disabilities, 
Reading Disabilities] 5465, 5472 
ныз [See Urogenital Disor- 
ers) 
Т комын [See Phobias] 
Dyspareunia [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Function Disturbances, Sex- 
ual Intercourse (Human)] 
Dysphonia [See Speech Disorders] 
_ Dysphoria [See Restlessness] 
Dyspnea [See Asthma, Respiratory Tract 
Disorders, Symptoms] 
Dysthymia [ Depression (Emotion)] 


Ear (Anatomy) [See Cochlea, Middle 
Ear, Vestibular Apparatus] 
Ear Disorders 5529 5804 
Ear Ossicles [See Middle Ear] 
Early Childhood [See Preschool Age 
Children] 
Early Childhood Development [See Also 
Childhood Development] 5006, 5285, 
5297, 5302 
Early Experience 4324, 4367, 4408, 4608, 
4684, 4704, 4713, 4726, 4746, 4763, 4766, 
4791, 4794, 4821, 5329, 5332, 5423 

Early Infantile Autism [See Childhood 
Psychosis, Psychosis] 

Earthworms {бее Invertebrates] 

East German Democratic Republic 5410 
Eating [See Also Food Intake] 4808 
Echinodermata [See Invertebrates] 
Echoencephalography [See Diagnosis, 
Medical Diagnosis} 
. . Echolalia [See precy Disorders] 
Ecological Factors Pollution 
Ecology 4975, S001 | 

Disadvant isad- 
dure Шу taged [See Disad. 
ae Brae Us 5811, 6028 
Shook Ту 1 [ Electroconvulsive 
ECT (Therapy) 
кам Mea 
ible Mentally Retarded [See 
пар d, Mentally pede: eu 
PUER а 
5949, 5952, [5s 5955 nt S941, S848, 
See Also Rel. 

5825, 5830, 5834, 5836, БЕКТИН. 
Education (Drug) [See Drug Education] 


[See Electroconvulsive 
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Educational Administration 5823 
Educational Aspirations [See Also Aspi- 
rations] 5964 
Educational Audiovisual Aids [See In- 
structional Media, Teaching] 
Educational Background [: Also Par- 
ent Educational Background] 4865, 
4868, 4936, 4993, 5004, 5224, 5278, 5315, 
5342, 6031, 6032 
Educational Ba (Parents) [See 
Parent Educational Background] 
Educational Counseling 5248, 5253, 5256, 
5823, 5951, 5967, 5969, 5973, 5983, 5994, 
5995, 5996, 6004, 6008, 6012, 6014 
Educational Field Trips [See Also Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 5950 
tional Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling] 
Educational Incentives [See Incentives, 
Motivation] 
Educational Measurement [See Also En- 
trance Examinations, Grading (Educa- 
tional)] 4120, 4136, 4263, 5847, 5957, 
5961, 5966, 5971, 5972, 5975, 5980, 5992, 
6003, 6009, 6010 
Educational Personnel [See College 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
High School Teachers, Junior High 
School Teachers, School Administrators, 
School Counselors, School Psycholo- 
ists, Special Education Teachers, Stu- 
lent Teachers, Teacher Aides, Teachers] 
Educational Process [See Education] 
Educational Evaluation [See 
Also Evaluation] 5876, 5947, 5959, 5993, 
5999, 6038 
Educational Program Planning 5795, 
5855, 5869, 6004 
Educational Pri [See Also Project 
Head Start] 5109, 5826, 5868, 5871, 5873, 
5882, 5934, 5954 
Educational Psychologists [See Psycholo- 
Es School Psychologists] 
lucational Psychology [See Also Ap- 
plied Psychology, Disciplines, Psycholo- 
„ Social Sciences] 5824, 5829 
lucational Television [See Mass Media, 
Television] 
Educational Toys [See Toys] 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
[See Also Personality Measures] 5190 
Edwards Personality Inventory 5190 
EEG (Electrophysiology) [See Electroen- 
cephalography] 
Ego [See Also Psychoanalytic Personali- 
Рд Расон 4876, 5067, 5117, 5223, 5496, 


Egocentrism [See Egotism] 

Egotism [See Also Personality Traits] 
4868, 5191, 5776 

Eidetic Imagery [See Memory] 

EKG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 
cardiography] 

Elavil [See Amitriptyline] 

Elbow (Anatomy) (See Musculoskeletal 


System] 
Fleeti Abortion [See Induced Abor- 
поп 
е Манш Re Speech Disorders] 
omplex [See Psychoanalytic 
Personali Factors] ? ? 
Electric [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
ка Activity [See Also Alpha 
B ythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
-ortical Evoked Potentials, Electrophy- 
Siology, Evoked Potentials, Olfactory 


Evoked Potentials, ^ Somatosenso; 
Evoked Potentials, Theta Rhythm, Visu- 
al Evoked Potentials] 4323, 4330, 4331, 
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General Paresis [See Nervous System 
Disorders, Paralysis] Ё ў 
Practitioners [See Family Physi- 
cians, Medical Personnel, Physicians] 


(Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization] 
Generators (Apparatus) [See Also Appa- 
ratus] 4073 


Disorders [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Klinefelters 5; idrome, Phe- 
nylketonuria, Trisomy a 

Dominance 4439, 4441 
Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 4373, 
4386, 4429, 4431, 4432, 4433, 4436, 4437, 
4438, 4440, 4442, 4569, 4583, 4762, 4764, 
4799, 5164, 5188, 5290 
Geniculate Bodies ) [See Also 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Nervous 
System, Thalamus] 4545 
Genital Disorders [See Klinefelters Syn- 
drome, Urogenital Disorders] 
Geniuses [See Gifted] 
Genotypes 4389, 4428, 4434, 4435, 4441 


Geometry [See Mathematics Education] 
Gerbils [Sce Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Geriatric Patients [See Also Patients] 
5295, 5296, 5515, 5651, 5769, 5817, 5820 
Geriatric Psychotherapy [See Also Psy- 
chotherapy] 4908, 5556, 5820 
Geriatrics [See Also Disciplines, Medical 
Sciences] 5258 
Germ Cells [See Cells (Biology)] 
Gerontology [See Disciplines, Psycholo- 
, Social Sciences] 
estalt Psychology [See Also History Of 
0791905] 4290 
Gestalt rapy [See Also Psychothera- 


15589 
Gestation [See Pregnancy] 


Gestures [See Also Nonverbal Commu- 

nication] 5134, 5142 

Ghettoes [See Also Environment, Social 

Enn Urban Environments] 
1 

Gifted 5167, 5237, 5939 

Gilles De La Tourette Disorder [See Also 

Nervous System Disorders] 5504, 5537 

Glands [See Adrenal Glands, Pancreas, 

Thyroid Gland] 

Globulins [See Proteins] 

Globus Pallidus [See Basal Ganglia, 

Brain, Central Nervous System, Cerebral 

Cortex, Nervous System] 

Glossolalia [See Religious Practices] 

Glossopharyngeal Nerve [See Cranial 

Nerves] 

Glucagon [See Hormones] 

Glucose [See Also Sugars] 4621, 4635, 

5684 

Glue Sniffing [See Drug Usage] 

Glutamic Acid [See Acids, Amino Acids] 

Glutamine [See Acids, Amino Acids] 

Glutathione [See Enzymes, Peptides] 

Glutethimide [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 

datives] 

Glycine [See Acids, Amino Acids] 

Goats [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 

God Concepts [See Religious Beliefs] 

Goiters [See Endocrine Disorders] 

Goldfish [See Also Fishes, Vertebrates] 

4423, 4694, 4699, 4710 

Gonadotropic Hormones [See Hormones] 

Gonads [See Endocrine System, Uroge- 

nital System] 

Gonorrhea [See Venereal Diseases] 


Gorillas [See Also Mammals, Primates 
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(Nonhuman), Vertebrates] 4773 
Government Personnel [See Air Force 
Personnel, Army Personnel, Commis- 
Sioned Officers, Enlisted Military Per- 
sonnel, Law Enforcement Personnel, 
Military Personnel, Navy Personnel, 
Police Personnel, Volunteer Military 
coenae 
ernment Policy Making [See Dru, 
Laws, Laws, Legislative poe E 
Government [е Peace Corps, 
e 1 
Е) fare Services 


Алы А rf 
Achievement] erage [See Academic 


Ё (Educational 
5 pane ) [See Al: - 
MOM leasurement] М) 5992. 5. 


Graduate Education [See Al: lini 
Psychology Grad Training, Ош 
Psychology Education, Medical Educa- 


tion, Psychiatric Training] 6024 
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Graduate Psychology Education [See 
Also Clinical Psychology Grad Training, 
Graduate Education] 5249, 5872 
Graduate Students [See Also College 
Students, Students] 5270, 5831, 5999 
Grammar [See Also Adjectives, Form 
Classes (Language) Inflection, Lan- 
guage, Linguistics, Morphology (Lan- 
guage), Nouns, Orthography, Phonolo- 
RA Sentence Structure, Syntax, Verbal 
mmunication] 4262, 5152, 5162, 5166 
Grand Mal Epilepsy [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Epilepsy, Nervous System Disorders] 
Granichildren [See Family Members] 
Grandparents [See Family Members] 
Graphology [See Handwriting] 
Grasshoppers [See Insects, Invertebrates] 
Gravitational Effects [See Environmental 
Effects] 
Great Britain 4954, 5062, 5256, 5751 
Gregariousness [See Personality Traits] 
Grief 4957, 5130 
Grimaces [See Facial Expressions, Non- 
verbal Communication] 
Gross Motor Skill Learning [See Percep- 
tual Motor Learning] 
Group Behavior [See Collective Behav- 
ior] 
Group Cohesion [See Group Dynamics] 
Group Counseling 5620, 5761, 5762, 
5764, 5765, 5969 
Group Discussion [See Also Group Dy- 
namics, Interpersonal Communication, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 5029, 5069 
Group Dynamics [See Also Group Dis- 
cussion, Group Participation, Group 
Performance, Group Structure, Inter- 
roup Dynamics] 5034, 5052, 5057, 5409, 
470, 5799 
Group Instruction [See Teaching, Teach- 
ing Methods] 
Group Participation [See Also Group 
Dynamics, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 4863 
Group Performance [See Also Group 
Dynamics, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 4101 
Group Problem Solving [See Also Cogni- 
tive Processes, Problem Solving] 5072 
Group Psychotherapy [See Also Encoun- 
ter Group Therapy, Psychotherapy, 
Therapeutic Community] 5689, 5695, 
5694, 5709, 5715, 5728 
Group Size [See Group Dynamics] 
Group Structure [See Also Group Dy- 
namics] 5072, 5409 
Group Testing 4101, 5963 
Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


ру. 

Groups (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] 
Groups (Social) [See Social Groups] 
Groups (Statistics) [See Population (Sta- 
tistics)] 

Growth [See Development] 

GSR (Electrophysiology) [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 

Guidance (Educational) [See Educational 
Sieg MEE 

tional as erates ee areas 
Guilt 4069, 5102 
а AR ЧОПО Г 
Gulls [See Sea Gulls] | S 
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Gun Control Laws [See Laws] 

Ec Perception [See Taste Percep- 
tion. 

Gynecological Disorders [See Urogenital 
Disorders] 

Gynecologists [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 

Gyrus Cinguli [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Frontal 
Lobe, Limbic System, Nervous System] 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriality] 
Habits [See Tobacco Smoking] 
Habituation 4502, 4736, 4748, 4859, 
5214, 5443 
Halfway Houses [See Also Residential 
Care Institutions, Treatment Facilities] 
5720 
Hallucinations [See Also Auditory Hallu- 
cinations, Perceptual Disturbances, Vis- 
ual Hallucinations] 5636 
Hallucinogenic Drugs [See Also Lyr 
Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline] 4590, 
5009, 5014 
Hallucinosis [See Delirium Tremens, 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, Psychosis] 
Haloperidol [See Also Sedatives, Tran- 
uilizing Drugs] 4570, 5648, 5686 
Наке [See Also Mammals, Verteb- 
rates] 4385, 4446, 4816, 4817 
Hand (Anatomy) [See Also Musculosk- 
eletal System] 5710 | 
Handedness [See Lateral Dominance] 
Handicapped [See Also Autistic Child- 
ren, Blind, Brain Damaged, Deaf, Edu- 
cable Mentally Retarded, Emotionally 
Disturbed, Institutionalized Mentally 
Retarded, Mentally Retarded, Partially 
Hearing Impaired, Physically Handi- 
capped, Profoundly Mentally Retarded, 
Severely Mentally Retarded, Slow Lear- 
ners, Trainable Mena Retarded, Vis- 
ually Handicapped] 553 ‚6034 
Handicapped (Attitudes Toward) [See 
Also Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward), 
Mental Retardation (Attit Toward)] 
5525 bal 
Handwriting [See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication, Written anguage] 
5235, 5472, 6006 3 
Handwriting Legibility [See Handwril- 
ing, Language, Verbal Communication, 
Witten Language] Sense] 
Haptic Perception [See Cutaneous en 
Hashish [See pains 
Hate [See Aversion iN 
Hay Ter [See Respiratory Tract Disor 
ders] ) 4185 
Head (Anatom: ү 
Head ding [Sce Behavior Disorders, 
Self Mutilation] 
Head Start [See Project Head ап шн 
Headache [See Migraine Hea 
Pain, Symptoms M 
a n [See Curriculum, Drug 
E paired [See Handicapped: 
Physically Handicapped) 
Health Insurance 5544, s 
Hearing Impaired (Partially) [See 
ly Hearing Impaired] 
learing Measures [See 
Hearing Measures] 
Heart 4512, 4660 
Heart Auricles [See Heart] 


Partial- 


Speech And 


Heart Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Coronary Thromboses, Myo- 
cardial Infarctions] 
Heart Rate 4380, 4383, 4390, 4401, 4407, 
4421, 4423, 4438, 4475, 4572, 4722, 5214 
Heart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Epi- 
nephrine] 
Heart Surgery [See Surgery] 
Heart Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
lantation] 
Heart Valves [See Heart] 
Heart Ventricles [See Heart] 
Heartbeat [See Heart Rate] 
Heat Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects, Temperature Effects] 4761 
Hebephrenic Schizophrenia [See Also 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 5327, 5328 
Hematoma [See Symptoms] 
Hemispherectomy [See Neurosurgery, 
Surgen] 
Hemodialysis 5802 
Hemoglobin [See Pigments, Proteins] 
Hemorrhage [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders, Cerebral Hemorrhage, Symptoms] 
Hemp (Cannabis) [See Cannabis] 
Шил Б Acids] 
lepatitis [See Also Digesti 
Diodes] 65 give AR 
Heredity [See Genetics] 
E [See Urogenital Disor- 


Heroin [See А: i i 
See nalgesic Drugs, Opiates, 
leroin Addiction [See Also Behavior 
pieders Drug Abuse, Drug Addiction, 
d Dependency, Drug Effects, Drug 
5 d ЕЯ (pup 4986, 5093, 
» 5407, К 543 
ж, КЫШ 8, 5436, 5453, 5625, 
йш [See Viral Disorders] 
1 Behav ud [See Also Psychosexual 
leterozygotic Twins [See Fami 
о х ly Мет- 
bers, MB le Births, Siblings, Twins] 9 
Hew st A lodeling [See Simulation] 
аш [See Anesthetic Drugs, 
ine es, Hypnotic Drugs, Seda- 
ibernation [S i 
Hi ee Animal Etholo; 
eem Students [See A Stu- 
580) s 103, 5191, 5370, 5427, S844, 
ШУ. 5882, 5896, 5898, 5909, 5950, 
‚5978, 5979, 5982, 5997, 6010 


ers ыт eol Teachers [See Also Teach- 


Hi a Ер 5861, 6005 
tion [See Clini 
G atic inical Psycholo- 
Caa Training, Graduate Education 
ш со ‚у Education, Medi- 
сао Trainin Ме ical Residency, Psy- 
ay H; i i 
dents, Ma Урпоѕіѕ Accidents [See Acci- 
Gs т ссі 
rai А саев Accidents, Trans- 
as у Safety [See Also Safety] 6071, 
Hie {See Religious Beliefs] 
cal) ее Subculture (Anthropologi- 


Body рз [See Also i 

Софта, Central NOE pum 

ous Sy ех, Limbic System, Nerv- 

4511, 5101] 4449, 4478, 4482, 4506 

4589) 4592 4539, 4544, 4550, 4551, 4556, 

Hips [See м 00 4637, 4639 7” 
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Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 
Histidine [See Also Acids, Amino Acids] 
4625 

History 5228, 5434, 5860 

History Of Psychology [See Also Beha- 


viorism, Gestalt Psychology, Jungian 
Psychology] 4083, „ 4333, 5171, 5738 
Hobbies [See Recreation] 


Hoffmans Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 
4220, 4221, 4225 

Holtzman Inkblot Technique [See Also 
Personality Measures, Projective Person- 
ality Measures] 5185 

Homatropine [See Cholinergic Blocking 
Drugs] 

Home Accidents [See Accidents] 

Home Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 4869, 4927, 


5440, 5446 

Homographs [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, шакел 
Homonyms [See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication, Vocabulary] 4299 
Homosexual Liberation Movement [See 
Social Movements] 

Homosexuality [See Also Lesbianism, 
Male Homosexuality, Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Deviations] 5601, 5739 
Honesty [See Also Personality Traits] 
5598 

Hopi Indians [See American Indians] 
Hormones [See Also Adrenal Cortex 
Hormones, Androgens, Corticosterone, 
Corticotropin, Epinephrine, Estradiol, 
Estrogens, Hydrocortisone, Melatonin, 
Norepinephrine, Progesterone, Sex Hor- 
mones, Testosterone] 4379, 4597, 4655 
Horses [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Hospital Admission [See Institutionaliza- 
tion, Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 
Hospital Attendants [See Attendants 
(Institutions)] 

Hospital Staff [See Medical Personnel] 
Hospitalization [See Committment (Psy- 
chiatric), Institutionalization, Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Hospi- 
talization] A 
Hospitalized Patients [See Also Patients] 
4108, 5295, 5624, 5635, 5801 д 
Hospitals [See Also Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals, Residential Care Institutions, Treat- 
ment Facilities] 5720, 5801, 5818 
Hostility [See Also Anger] 5203, 5205, 
5232, 5269, 5449 5 
Hot Line Services [See Community 
Services, Crisis Intervention Services, 
Mental Health d V 
Housewives [See Family Members, 
Spouses, Wives] 5013, 5081, 158 


Hue [See Also Color] 4215 
Human Biological Rhythms 4209, 4380, 


Human Factors [See Also 
Working Conditions] 6063, 6065, 6068, 


6072, 6074, 6075 
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Human Females 4418, 4875, 4897, 4899, 
4967, 5006, 5013, 5102, 5183, 5218, 5226, 
5291, 5350, 5526, 5606, 6043 
Human Figures Drawing [See Also Per- 
sonality Measures, Projective Personali- 
y Measures] 5429, 595 

іш Information Processes [See Cog- 
Human Information 5 

formation 4283, 4295, 

4611, 4847 е 
Human Males 5006, 5361 
Human Migration [See Also Social Proc- 
esses] 4965 
Human Sex Differences [See Also Sex 
Linked Developmental Differences] 
4101, 4176, 4186, 4274, 4349, 4839, 4842, 
4853, 4873, 4887, 4888, 4890, 4926, 4939, 
5004, 5039, 5078, 5094, 5167, 5175, 5205, 
5206, 5221, 5224, 5237, 5313, 5342, 5362, 
5421, 5439, 5481, 5482, 5754, 5831, 5846, 
5975, 5976 
Humanism [See Also Philosophies] 5257 
Humor 4312, 5726 
Hunger [See Motivation] 
Huntingtons Chorea [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Husbands [See Also Family Members, 


Ел 6049 

уһг1дв (Biology) 4431, 4434 
Hydrocephaly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
PS Disorders] 

[ydrocortisone [See Also Adrenal Cor- 
tex Hormones, Hormones, Steroids] 
4411, 5303 
Hydroxylases [See Also Enzymes] 4424, 
4659 
Hydroxytryptamine (5-) [See Serotonin] 
Hydroxyzine [See dug Drugs] 
Hyoscine [See Sco] lamine] _ 
Hyoscyamine (DI-) [See Atropine] 
Hyoscyamine (L-) [See Analgesic Drugs, 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs, edatives, 
H; үну Is dea 
Hyperglycemia [See toms] 
H; inesis {ге Alio | lervous System 
Disorders, SEES 4391, 4510, 5381, 
5445, 5482, e Mini i 
Hypermania ania 
Hyperphagia [See Also Symptoms] 5497 
Hypersexuality [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Deviations] — 

ion [See Also Cardiovascular 


H; 
Disorders] 4455, 5665 
[See 


H; 

5615, 5685 е j 
Hyperthyroidism [See Endocrine Disor- 
di 

den] entiation [See Respiratory Tract 
Disorders, SUR d | 
Hypnagogic lucinations [See Halluci- 
nations, Perceptual Disturbances] 

Hy BA, 4390, 4422, 5571, 5697, 


5710 


пона [See Mental Health 
Personnel, Psychotherapists] 


Hypnotherapy [See DU 
Hypnotic Drugs [See so Apomorphine, 
Codeine, Methaqualone, Pentobarbital, 
Phenobarbital, S S [S on 17 
Hypnotic Susceptibility [See Atso ef- 
sonality Traits] 4328, 4426, 4437, 5042 
H; ndriasis [See Psychosomatic 


Disorders, Symptoms] 
Hypoglossal 


Also Symptoms] 


Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 


Hypoglycemia [See Also Symptoms] 
5526 


Hypoglycemic Agents [See Drugs] 
Hypogonadism [See Endocrine Disor- 
~ ders, Klinefelters Syndrome, Urogenital 
Disorders] 
Hypomania [See Mania] 
Hypophysectomy [See Surgery] ; 
Hypopituitarism [See Endocrine 
Disorders] 4655 
Hypotension [See Also Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 5641 
Hypothalamo Hypophyseal System [See 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Endoc- 
rine System, Hypothalamus, Nervous 
System] 
ypothalamus [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System, Optic 
Chiasm] 4325, 4472, 4492, 4529, 4532, 
4542, 4548, 4549, 4555, 4639, 4640 
Hypothalamus Lesions [See Also Brain 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain Le- 
sions, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Lesions, Nervous System Disor- 
. ders] 4462, 4488, 4516, 4520, 4528, 4554 
Hypothermia [See Also Symptoms] 4596 
H; Testing [See Also Experi- 
mental Design] 4148, 4156, 4241, 5462 
Hypothyroit [See Also Endocrine 
Disorders] 5673 
Hypoxia [See Anoxia] 
Hysterectomy [See Surgery] 
Hysteria [See Also Mass Hysteria] 5722 
Hysterical Anesthesia [See Neurosis) 
Hysterical Paralysis [See Neurosis] 
Hysterical Personality [See Also Person- 
ality Disorders] 5363, 5526 
Vid Vision Disturbances [See Neu- 
rosis] 


Id үе Psychoanalytic Personality Еас- 

tors) 

erm [See Personality Traits, Philoso- 
lies 

Tdeation [See Also Cognitive Processes] 

4407 

Identical Twins [See Monozygotic Twins] 

Identification (Defense Mechanism) [See 

Defense Mechanisms] 

Identity (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Identity] 


Я Identity (Personal) [See Self Concept] 


Identity Crisis [See Emotional Adjust- 
ment] 

Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 

Idiot Savants [See Handicapped, Men- 
tally Retarded] 

Ins [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 
e 


. Illegitimate Children [See Family Mem- 
. bers] 


Illinois Test Psycholinguist Abil [See 
Also Intelligence M. 

S081, S989. n easures] 4930, 5977, 
Tilness (Physical) [See Disorders! 
Tllumination [See Also Perse Stimu- 
lation, EC Stimulation, Visual 
Stimulation] 4184, 4193, 4197, 4204, 
4212, 4218, 4358, 4412, 4415, 4491, 4496. 


us i (Autokinetic) [See Autokinetic 

Tilusions (Perception) 

tual Aftereffect] ne Te 
Ta ge (Body) [See Body Image] 
mage (Retinal) [See Retinal ia 


Also Percep- 
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[See Also Abstraction, awe 
0, 


tual Imagery] 4235, 4256, 4269, 4270, 
4289, 5033, 25 

Imagery (Conceptual) [See Conceptual 
Imagery] 


Imagination 4853, 5695 

Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 
Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] 
Imipramine [See Also Antidepressant 
Drugs] 5371, 5660, 5661 

Imitation ( ii [See Also Social 
Learning] 4826, 4846, 4858, 4894, 5037, 
5483, 5719, 5978 

Immigrants [See Immigration] 

Immi zd [See ‘Also Social Processes] 
4948, 5582 

Immunoglobulins [See Proteins] 
Immunology [See Also Medical Sciences] 
4419 


Immunopathology [See Immunology] 
Implosive Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Modification, Behavior Therapy] 5714, 
5729 

Impotence [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Function Disturbances] 
5512, 5657 

Imprinting [See Also Animal Ethology, 
Social Learning] 4726, 4727, 4815, 48 1 
Impulsiveness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 5327, 5901 

Inadequate Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Incarceration [See Also Institutionaliza- 
tion, Legal Processes] 5548 

Incentives [See Also Motivation] 4244, 
4845, 5699 

Incest [See Also Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations, Sexual Intercourse 
(Human)] 5434, 5444 

Incidental Learning 5478 

Income (Economic) 4910 

Income Level [See Socioeconomic Sta- 
tus] 

Incontinence (Urinary) [See Urinary 
Incontinence] 

Incubators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Independence (Personality) Also 
Personality Traits] 5181 

Independent Variables [See Also Statisti- 
cal Variables] 4076 

India 4121, 4169, 4919, 4931, 4950, 4959, 
5012, 5016, 5022, 5079, 5362, 5927, 5929 
UN (American) [See American Indi- 
ans 

Indifference [See Apathy] 

Individual Counseling [See Individual 
Psychother 


тару] 
Individual Differences 4107, 4232, 4237, 
4286, 4287, 4292, 4298, 4394, 4898, 5076, 
5107, 5177 


Individual Problem Solving [See Problem 
Solving) 

Individual Psychology [See History Of 
Psychology] 

Individual sychotherapy [See Also Psy- 
one 5602 

Indivit Therapy [See Individual Psy- 


chotherapy] 
Individuality [See Personality Traits] 


Individualized Instruction [See Also 
PRORA Teaching Methods] 5784, 
Induced Abortion 

4964, 4991, 5747 porous 
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Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Also 
Cognitive Processes, Inference, Reason- 
ing, Thinking] 4228 
Industrial Accidents [See Also Accidents] 
Industrial Foremen [See Blue Collar 
Workers, Business And Industrial Per- 
sonnel] 
Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
Industrial Psychologists [See Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Psychologists] 
Industrial Psychology [See Also Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 601 
Industrial Safety [See Occupational Safe- 
t 
EEA [See Also Social Proc- 
esses] 4851, 4914, 5004, 5012, 5320, 6015, 
6036, 6044 
Industry [See Business] 
Infancy [See Infants] 
Infant Development [See Also Childhood 
Development, Neonatal Development] 
4825, 4856, 5291 
Infantile Psychosis [See Childhood Psy- 
chosis] 
Infants [See Also Children, Developmen- 
tal Age Groups, Neonates] 4312, 4599, 
4829, 4843, 4859, 4892, 4895 5 
Infarctions (Myocardial) [See Myocardial 
Infarctions] NV. 
Infectious Disorders [See Parasitic Disor- 
ders, Venereal Diseases, Viral Disorders] 
Infectious Meningitis [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders] 3» 
Inference [See Also Cog Processes, 
Inductive Deductive Reasoning, Rea- 
soning, Thinking] 4240, 4241 ` 
Inferior Colliculus [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Mesencephalon, 
Nervous System] 4466. 
Infertility (See Urogenital Disorders] 
Infirmaries [See Hospitals] mo 
Inflection [See Also Grammar, И 
guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communit 
tion] 5168 2 
Influence (Interpersonal) [See Interpé 
sonal Influences] Brent 
Influences (Social) [See Social 
influ See Viral Disorders] 
Influenza [See Viral Dis: 
Looe (Concepts) [See Concept 
Information (Messages) [See Мезваб о 
Information Exchange 4861, 4976, ч. 
Information Processes (Human) [ 
itive Processes] 
ENA Processing (Automated) BE 
Automated Information Processini s 
Information Retrieval (Automate 
Automated Information Retrieval] 
Information Seeking 5263, 6018 See Hu: 
Information Storage (Human) Í 
man Information Storage] 
Information о 60 on 
Inhalation [See Respira ive 
тамын | (Proactive). (see. Prot 
Inhibition 
Inhibition | Retroactive) [See Retro 
Inhibition е, 
ШЫ сыш Alphabet. [See Lang 
Verbal Communication, Wri 
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active 


аре] 
nitiation Rites [Se 
tors] 


Initiative [See Personality Traits] 

Injections [See Intraperitoneal 

tions] 

Injuries [See Burns] 

Inmates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 

Innate Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 

Innate Behavior] 

Inner City [See Urban Environments] 

Innovativeness [See Creativity] 

Insanity [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 

sis] 

Insects [See Also Cockroaches, Droso- 

fo Invertebrates] 4778 

Y (Emotional) [See Emotional 

ecurity| 

Inservice Teacher Education [See Also 

Personnel Training, Teacher Education] 

5845, 5864, 5902, 5936 

Inservice Training (Mental Health) [See 

Mental Health Inservice Training] 

Insight [See Personality Traits} 

Insight (Psychotherapeutic Process) [See 

Psychotherapeutic Processes) 

Insight Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 

Insomnia [See Also Sleep Disorders, 

Symptoms] 5294, 5547, 569 

Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 

mal Instinctive Behavior] 

Institutionalization [See Also Committ- 

ment шо, Incarceration, Psy- 

chiatric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 

Hospitalization] 5718, 5800 

к коны Mentally Retarded [See 
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4550, 4739, 5910 

Intergroup Dynamics [See Also Group 
Dynamics] 4981 
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Int епі Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
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Also Personality Traits] 4266, 4917, 
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Rewards] 
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Interviewing [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, ial Interaction] 
5059, 5775, 6026 
Interviews [See Also Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Psychodiagnostic Interview, Social Be- 
havior, Social Interaction] 5964 
Intestines [See Gastrointestinal System] 


4454 
Intrauterine Devices [See Birth Control] 
Intrinsic Motivation [See Motivation] 
Introjection [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Introversion [See Also Personality Traits) 
4169, 4184, 4292, 4298 
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ШЕР [See Aged, Physiological Ag- 
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Longitudinal Studies [See Also Ex| Ti- 

mn Design] 5237, 5389, 5591, 788, 
Thorndike Intelligence Test [See 

Also Intelligence Measures] 5916 

Loudness [See Also Auditory Stimula- 

tion, Noise Levels (Work Areas), Percep- 

tual Stimulation] 4377 

Loudness Discrimination [See Auditory 

Discrimination, Auditory Perception] 

Loudness Perception [See Auditory Per- 

ception] 

Loudness Threshold 

Thresholds] 

Love 4772 

Lower Class [See Also Social Class, 

Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 

4881, 4883, 5580, 5868, 5870, 5917 

Lower Income Level [See Socioeconomic 

Status] 

Loyalty [See Personality Traits] 

LSD (Drug) [See Lysergic Acid Diethy- 

lamide] 

Lumbar Spinal Cord [See Also Central 

Nervous System, Nervous System, Spi- 

nal Cord] 4530 

Lumbrosacral Plexus [Sce Spinal Nerves] 

Luminance [See Illumination] 

Luminance Threshold [See Brightness 

Perception, Visual Thresholds] 

Lung Disorders [See Respiratory Tract 

Disorders] 

Lying [See Deception] 

Lymphocytes [See Cells (Biology)] 

Lysergic Acid Diethylamide Pee Also 

Acids, Hallucinogenic Drugs, Serotonin 

Antagonists] 4566, 4630, 5585 
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Magazines [See Mass Media] 

Magical Thinking [See Also Thinking, 
Thought Disturbances] 4955 

Magnesium [See Also Metallic Elements] 
4806, 5684 

Magnesium Ions [See Electrolytes, Mag- 
nesium, Metallic Elements] 

Maids [See Domestic Service Personnel] 
Major Tranquilizers [See Neuroleptic 


Maladjustment (Emotional) [See Emo- 
Maladjustment (Social) [See Social Ad- 


alaria [See Parasitic Disorders] 
Male Animals 4453, 4656, 4657, 4782, 
4800 
Male Castration [See Also Castration, 


Sur; 4453 

Male. pest [See Criminals] t 
Male Delinquents [See Also Juvenile 
Delinquents] 5409, 5413, 5426, 5442, 
5443, ТАЗ, 5451, 5764, 5776 

Male Genital Disorders [See Klinefelters 
Syndrome, Uro enital Disorders] — . 
Male Genitalia [See Prostate, Urogenital 


[See Also Homo- 
xual Behavior, Sexual 


Male Orgasm [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior] 


Males (Human) [See Human Males} 
Malignant Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
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Malingering [See Behavior Disorders, 
Deception] 
P EGRE [See Nutritional Deficien- 
cies) 
Mammals [See Also Baboons, Cats, 
Chimpanzees, Deer, Dogs, Gorillas, 
Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, Mice, Monkeys, 
Pigs, Primates (Nonhuman), Rabbits, 
Baw Sheep, Vertebrates, Wolves] 4344, 
Mammilary Bodies (Hypothalamic) [See 
Hypothalamus} 
Man Machine Systems 4421, 4985, 6065, 
6068, 6070, 6076 
Man Machine Systems Design 4985, 
6064, 6066, 6069, 6077 
Management Decision Making [See Cog- 
nitive Processes, Decision Makin 
Management Methods 5809, 6054, 6056 
nt Personnel [See Also Busi- 

ness And Industrial Personnel, Top 
Level Managers, White Collar Workers] 
5278, 5793, 6055, 6057 
Management Training [See Personnel 
Training] 
Managers [See Management Personnel] 
Mandibula [See Jaw] 
Mania 5313, 5666 
Manic Depressive Psychosis [See Also 
Psychosis] 5318, 5372, 5673 
Mann Whitney U Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests} 
Manpower [See Personnel] 
Mantis [See Insects, Invertebrates] 
Manufacturing [See Business] 

Syrup Urine Disease [See Meta- 
bolism Disorders] 
Marathon Group Therapy [See Encoun- 
ter Group Therapy, Group Psychothera- 


, Psychotherapy] 

Mariana [See “Also Cannabis] 4561, 
4626 

Marihuana Laws [See Drug Laws, Laws] 
Marihuana Legalization [See Drug Laws, 


Laws 

Le MUR Usage [See Also Drug Usage] 

4646, 4652, 4977, 4988, 4997, 5010, 5402 

Marijuana [See Marihuana] 

Marine Personnel [See Military Person- 
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Maia Adjustment [See Marital Rela- 
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Marital Status 5019, 5224, 5255, 5315, 

5754 

Markov Chains [See Simulation, Sto- 

chastic Modeling] 

Marriage 4430, 4889 

Marriage Counseling 5607, 5753 

Marriage Rites [See Sociocultural Fac- 

tors 

Mange Therapy [See Marriage Coun- 

seling] 

Married Couples [See Spouses] 

Marsupials [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 

Masculinity [See Also Personality Traits] 

4899, 5222 

Masking [See Auditory Masking, Visual 

Masking] 


Masochistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] x 
Mass Hysteria [See Also Hysteria] 5347 
Mass Media [See Also Television] 5015, 
5136 
‘Massed Practice [See Learning Sched- 
ules, Practice] 
Mastectomy [See Surgery] 

Muscles [See Muscles, Mus- 
culoskeletal System] 
Masturbation [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior] 
Materialism [See Philosophies] 
Maternal Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Maternal Behavior] 
Maternal Behavior (Human) [See Mother 
Child Relations] 

- Mates (Humans) [See Spouses] 
Mathematical Ability 4844, 5980 
Mathematical Modeling [See Also Simu- 
lation] 4134, 4140, 4146, 4150, 4161 
Mathematical Psychology [See Disci- 
pilnos, Peychology, Social Sciences] 

| athematics (Concepts) [See Also Al- 

ш» Numbers (Numerals)] 4141, 
Mathematics Achievement [See Also 
l in Achievement, Achievement] 
Mathematics Education [See Also Curric- 
ulum] 5862 

_ Mating Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 

_ Mating Behavior] 

_ Matriarchy [See Family Structure] 

- Maxilla [See Jaw] 

Por Learning 4604, 4648, 4697, 4738, 

. Maze Pathways [See Apparatus] 

Mazes [See Apparatus, 

McNemar Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 

Mean [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 

Meaning [See Also Word Meaning] 
5200, 5213 

- Meaningfulness 4272, 4277 

- Measles [See Viral Disorders] 
Measurement [See Also Related Terms] 
4139, 4236, 4301, 4317, 4385, 4671, 4825, 
4853, 4884, 4984, 4993, 5851, 6075 
M [See Also Nerve End- 

De Nervous System, Neural Receptors] 


2 Media (Educational) [See Instructional 

. Media] 

_ Media (Mass) [See Mass Media] 

. Median [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 

Median Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
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Medical Diagnosis [See Also Diagnosi 
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phy, Electroencephalography, Electro- 
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еуен Education [See Also Graduate 

AER ion, Psychiatric Training] 5279, 


- EE Patients [See Patients] 
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atric Hospital Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, 
Psychiatrists] 5744 Д 
Medical Psychology [See Also Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 534: 
Medical Residency 5268, 5279 
Medical Sciences [See Also Child Psy- 
chiatry, Community Psychiatry, Disci- 
plines, Epidemiology, Forensic Psychia- 
try, Geriatrics, Immunology, Neurology, 
Pathology, Pediatrics, Psychiatry, Psy- 
chopathology, Social Psychiatry, Sur- 
ery, Transcultural Psychiatry] 5565 
Medical Students [ so College 
Students, Students] 4335, 4944 
Medical Therapeutic Devices [See Con- 
tact Lenses] 
Medication [See Drug Плееру] 
Medicine (Science Of) [See Medical 
Sciences] 
Medics [See Medical Personnel] 
Meditation [See Also Religious Prac- 
tices] 4332 
Medulla Oblongata [See Also Brain, 
Brain Stem, Central Nervous System, 
Nervous System] 4365, 4413 
Megalomania [See Delusions, 
Thought Disturbances] 
Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Melanin [See Pigments] 
Melatonin [See Also Hormones] 4574 
Melleril [See Thioridazine] 
Membranes [See Also Nictitating Mem- 
brane, Tissues (Body)] 4729 
Memory [See Also tong Term Memory, 
Memory Decay, Short Term Memory, 
Word Meaning] 4229, 4237, 4271, 4288, 
4292, 4294, 4295, 4298, 4299, 4301, 4304, 
4478, 4746, 4847, 4859, 4901, 5469, 5488, 
5493, 5555, 5924, 5926 
Memory Decay [See Also Memory] 4847 
Memory Disorders [See Also Amnesia, 
Thought Disturbances] 5771 


Memory Drums [See Apparatus] 
Memory Trace [See Memory] 
Menarche [See Also Menstruation] 5350 
Menieres Disease [See Ear Disorders, 
Syndromes] 

leninges [See Central Nervous System, 
Membranes, Nervous System, Tissues 
(Body)] 
Meningitis [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Menstrual Cycle [See Menarche, Menstr- 
uation] 
Menstrual Disorders [See Urogenital 
Disorders] 
Menstruation [See Also Menarche] 4418 
Mental Age 5469 
Mental Confusion [See Also Emotional 
States] 5555 
Mecum Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
tion 
Mental Disorders [See Also Related 
Terms] 4645, 4963, 4979, 5025, 5290, 
5308, 5316, 5322, 5326, 5341, 5342, 5345, 
5350, 5369, 5379, 5387, 5544, 5667 
Mental Health 5118, 5296, 5320, 5564, 
5743, 5800, 5856, 5880 


Мема Беан aea [See Also 
io! i 

ae onsultation] 5503, 5558, 
Mental Health Inservice Training [S. 
Also Clinical Methods Training] E: Е 


Mania, 
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Mental Health Personnel [See Also 
Psychiatric Aides, Psychiatric Hospital 
Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, Psychiatrists, 


Psychoanalysts, Psychotherapists, 
School Psycholo ists] 5243, 5259. 1 
Mental Health Evaluation [See 


Also Evaluation] 5749, 5756, 5766, 5807, 
5817 
Mental Health Programs [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Suicide Preven- 
tion Centers] 4999, 5259, 5419, 5546, 
5561, 5760, 5816 
Mtem Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
s 
Mental Illness [See Mental Disorders] 
Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward) [See 
Also Handicapped (Attitudes Toward)] 
5004, 5021 
Mental Retardation [See Also Psychoso- 
cial Mental Retardation] 5288, 5440, 
5455, 5466, 5487, 5559 
Mental Retardation (Attit Toward) [See 
Also Handicapped (Attitudes Toward) 
5098, 5842 
Mentally Retarded [See Also Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Handicapped, Insti- 
tutionalized Mentally Retarded, Pro- 
foundly Mentally Retarded, Severely 
Mentally Retarded, Trainable Mentall 
Retarded] 5272, 5456, 5458, 5459, 5461, 
5469, 5471, 5473, 5477, 5480, 5492, 5539, 
5937 
Meperidine [See Also Analgesic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 4578 
Mephenesin [See Alcohols] __ 
Meprobamate [See Hypnotic Drugs, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] s 
Mercury (Metal) [See Metallic Elements] 
Mescaline [See Also Hallucinogenic 
Drugs] 4566 
М лоо [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Inferior Colliculus, 
Nervous System, Superior Colliculus] 
4545, 4555 2 
Mesoridazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 
Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tranquiliz- 
MEE 5132 5141, 6018 
Messages „ 5141, : 
Metabolism [See Also Metabolites, ub 
tein Metabolism] 4458, 4488, 4516, 4517, 
4586, 4603, 4637, 4643, 4651, 4660 sh- 
Metabolism Disorders [See Also Cus | 
ings Syndrome, Diabetes, Diabetes Me 
litus, Phenylketonuria] 5649 — 4316 
Metabolites [See Also Metabolism] 4319, 
4420, 5314 КЕ. 
Metal Poisoning [See Lead Poisoning] i 
Metallic Elements [See Also сари 
Cobalt, Copper, Iron, Lead (Моли 
Lithium, Magnesium, Potassium, 
sium Ions, Sodium, Sodium Ions] J 
Met See Philosophies] 
Metaphysics [See Philo: б 
Methadone [се Also Analgesic Рт! 
4578, 4584, 5453, 5618, 5620, 5625, ^ 
5656, 5678 im- 
Methamphetamine [See Also CNS Stim 
ulating Drugs] 4654 


Methanol [See dl ‘Also. Hypnotic 


Drops, Sedat ] 4663 

D J tives К 
Methedrine [See Methamphetamine] ^ 
Methionine [See Also Acids, 
Metho iolog [See Also Related Terms) 


4435, 4617, 4895, 4924, 4953, 4956 


Methohexital [See Anesthetic Drugs, 
Barbiturates] 

Methoxamine [See Adrenergic Drugs, 
Alcohols] 

Methylatropine [See Atropine] 

Methyldopa 5665 

Methylmorphine [See Codeine] 
Methylphenidate [See Also Antidepres- 
sant Drug, CNS Stimulating Drugs] 
4654 

Metronomes [See Also Apparatus] 5540 
Mexican Americans [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 4938, 5569 

Mice [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
4388, 4389, 4434, 4435, 4441, 4454, 4489, 
4490, 4559, 4560, 4566, 4584, 4586, 4593, 
4604, 4608, 4610, 4612, 4634, 4655, 4664, 
4610, 4672, 4673, 4679, 4681, 4685, 4736, 
4142, 4746, 4762, 4776, 4786, 4795, 4796, 
4797, 4814, 4817, 4818 

Microcephaly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Nervous System Disorders] 
Microscopes [See Apparatus] 

Micturation [See Urination] 

Middle Aged [See Also Adults, Develop- 
Aa Age Groups] 4168, 4314, 4868, 


are Cue [See Also Social Class, 
al Struct cioeci с 
Ж А, m Socioeconomic Status] 
ae тг 4348, 4802 

i Des Socioec 
ie Stat me Level [See Socioeconom- 
pace Level Managers [See Business 
is Industrial Personnel, Management 
Маш ш Collar Workers] 

ine Headache [Se 5 i 

Sympioms m [See Also Pain, 
de ram Workers [See Agricultural 


Migrati 
dp (Human) [See Human Migra- 
Migratory Behavior [See Animal Etholo- 


ildly Mentally Re 
Meaty Retarded) т [See Educable 
е 
maniy егару [See Therapeutic Com- 
Mil үе оа Behavior] 
ical Регѕо! i 
Personnel, Military terete Me 
fria Officers [See Commissioned 
Mili 
Person’ ое [See Also Air Force 
fines Que Personnel, Commis- 
шры 1сегз, Enlisted Military Per- 
tity Pe AN any КУНЫ Volunteer Mili- 
6083 nel] 5083, 5388, 6021, 6047, 


Mili 

Psychol tology [See Also Applied 

Menee] Loe е усу 

Recruitme: 

ап; nt [See P. 

Mili ‘agement, Personnel рый ыс 
15 6016 


Military : 
Traini 
ШТ 6031, rae Also Personnel 
eterans 5336, 54: 

Mineral Defic; 6, 5428 

tional Deficiencies] Disorders [See Nutri- 
Disorders d Disorders [See Also Brain 
Orders, enl Nervous System Dis- 
Minimal Bou, System Disorders] 5508 


та! Brai А 
rain Dine нш [See Minimal 
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Minimally Brain Damaged [See Brain 
Damaged, Handica| (eed 

Ministers (Religion): See Also Religious 
Personnel] 4929 

Minks [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Minn Multiphasic Personality Inven [See 
Also Personality Measures] 4108, 4430, 
5196, 5304, 5403, 5424, 5647, 5918 

Minor Tranquilizers [See Chlordiazepox- 
ide, Tranquilizing Drugs] 

Minority Groups Also Social 
Groups] 4091, 4932, 5020, 6029 
Misanthropy [See Personality Lr 
Misbehavior [See Behavior Problems] 
Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 
Misdemeanors [See Crime] 

Missionaries [See Also Religious Person- 
nel] 4929 

Mistakes [See Errors] 

MMPI (Test) [See Minn Multiphasic 
Personality Inven] 

Mnemonic 

Mobility (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Mobility] 

Mobility (Social) [See Social Mobility] 
Mode [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 
Modeling [See Simulation] 
Modeling Behavior [See 
(Learning)] 

Models 4143, 4144, 5558, 5836, 6068 
Moderately Mentally Retarded 
Trainable Mentally Retarded] 
Mohave Indians [See American Indians] 
Mollusca [See Invertebrates] 

Monetary Incentives [See Incentives, 
Motivation] 


Imitation 


[See 


Monetary К [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 

Money 5426 

Monitoring [See Also Vigilance] 4190, 
4194, 5048 


Monkeys [See Also Mammals, Primates 
(Nonhuman), Vertebrates] 4173, 4329, 
4338, 4341, 4343, 4345, 4353, 4355, 4358, 
4371, 4391, 4417, 4453, 4468, 4477, 4485, 
4495, 4496, 4506, 4515, 4530, 4538, 4543, 
4552, 4556, 4560, 4575, 4606, 4650, 4695, 
4703, 4713, 4739, 4763, 4765, 4766, 4770, 
4774, 4775, 4777, 4779, 4780, 4784, 4794, 
4798, 4819 

Monks [See Religious Personnel] 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Also 
Nialamide, Phenelzine] 5651 
Monoamine Oxidases [See Enzymes] . 
Monocular Vision [See Also Vision, 


Visual Perception] 4212, 4218, 4219 
Minato [See Language, Verbal 


Co verre mily 
опотуройс Twins so Far 
Mee d Multiple Births, Siblings, 
Twins] 5188 ; 
Montessori Method [See Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 5888. х 
Moodiness [See Personality Traits] 


Moods [See Emotional States] 

Мое 4870. 4882, 4928, 5082, 5413, 

5426 Ае 

Mores [See Values 

M [See Educable Mentally Retard- 

ed А TES 

Ета [5ее Language; Linguistics, 

Phonetics, Verbal Communication] 

Mi [See Also Analgesic эш 
iates] 4462, 4541, 4558, 4564, 4566, 

4578, 4606, 4612, 5454 
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Morphology 4546 

Morphology (Language) [See Also Gram- 
mar, Language, Linguistics, Verbal 
Communication] 5491 

Mortality [See Death And Dying] 
Mother Absence [See Family Structure] 
Mother Child Relations [See Also Family 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 4250, 
4825, 4892, 4894, 4895, 4899, 5285, 5302 
Mothers [See Also Family Members, 
Parents, Unwed Mothers] 5413, 5453, 
5458, 5937 

Moths [See Insects, Invertebrates] 
Motion Perception [See Also AP 
Movement, Autokinetic Illusion, Spatial 
Perception] 4166, 4177, 4188, 4200, 4208, 
4210, 4211, 4216, 5310 

Motion Pictures 5132 

Motion Pictures (Educational) [See In- 
structional Media, Motion Pictures, 
Teaching] 
Motion Pictures 
Motion Pictures] 
Motion Sickness [See Ear Disorders] 
Motivation [See Also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Affiliation Motivation, i 
Motivation, Employee Motivation, In- 
centives, Sex Drive, Thirst] 4107, 4239, 
4245, 4307, 4310, 4562, 5091, 5155, 5232, 
5327, 5328, 5958 
Motor 


es 

be Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous e Cerebral Cortex, Fron- 
tal Lobe, Nervous System] 4381, 4487, 
4541, 4555 
Motor Devi t [See Also Physical 
Development, Psychomotor Develops 
ment, Speech Development] 4463, 4471, 
4543, 5291, 5940 

Motor Disorders 
Disorders] T 
Motor End Plates [See Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System] 

Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials] р 
Motor Neurons [See Also Cells (Biolo- 
ру), Nervous System, Neurons] 4347, 


4463, 4530, 4555 ; 
се [See Also Voy » 


(Entertainment) [See 


[See Motor Process- 


[See Nervous System. 


Motor Performan 
Motor Processes} 4224, 4347, 4350, 


4601, 4665, 4856, 5481 


Motor Processes [See Also Exercise, 
ing, Motor Performance, Motor 


Jumpin, 

Skill 4185, 4221, 4324, 4339, 4385, 
4448, 4483, 4497, 4526, 4531, 4533, 4558, 
4559, 4571, 4608, 4643, 4670, 4671, 4672, 
4751, 4763, 5479, 5613 
Motor Skill Learning 
Motor Learning] 
Motor Skills [See Also Motor Processes] 
5957 

Motor Traffic Accidents [See Also Acci- 
dents, Transportation Accidents] 4562, 
5316, 5543 

Mourning [See Grief] 

Movement Perception [See Motion Per- 
ception] 

Movements (Eye) [See Eye Movements] 
Movements (Social) [See Social Move- 
ments] 
Multilingualism [See Bilingualism, Lan- 
guage, Verbal Communication] 


[See Perceptual 


Мет- 


. Multiple Births [See Also Family M 
iblings, 


bers, Monozygotic Twins, 

Twins] 4088 

Multiple Choice (Testing Method) [See 

Also Testing Methods] 4114, 4118 — 

Multiple Personality [See Dissociative 

Patterns] 

Multiple Sclerosis [See Also Nervous 

System Disorders] 4658, 5536 А 
ultiply Handicapped [See Handi- 

. capped] 

_ Murder [See Homicide] 

Muscle Contraction Headache [See Mus- 
cular Disorders, Pain, Symptoms] 

. Muscle Contractions 4220, 4221, 4590 
Muscle Cramps [See Muscular Disor- 
ders] 

. Muscle Relaxing Drugs [See Diazepam, 
Tubocurarine] 

Muscles [See Also Musculoskeletal PAM 
tem] 4347, 4405, 4487, 4547, 4605, 4625 
- Muscular Atrophy [See Muscular Disor- 


ders] 
Muscular Disorders 5613 
Muscular у [See Muscular Dis- 


orders, Nervous System Disorders] 
-Musculocutaneous Nerve [See Spinal 

Nerves] 

Musculoskeletal Disorders [See Muscular 
- Disorders] 

Musculoskeletal System [See Also Fin- 

fers anatomy), Hand (Anatomy), Jaw, 

uscles] 440: 

Music 4115, 4186, 5100, 5541 

Music Education [See Curriculum] 
Musical Ability [See Artistic Ability] 

Musical Instruments [See Music] 

Mutilation (Self) [See Self Mutilation] 
 Mutism [See Speech Disorders] 

Mutual Storytelling Technique [See Psy- 

chotherapeutic Techniques] 

Myasthenia [See рош) 

Myasthenia Gravis [See Muscular Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders] 

Mydriatic Drugs [See Atropine, Cocaine, 

Scopolamine] 

Myelin Sheath [See Nerve Tissues, Nerv- 
ous nem Tissues (Body)] 
Myelitis [See Central Nervous System 

Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 

Myocardial Infarctions [See Also Cardio- 
vascular Disorders] 5513, 5533 

Myocardium [See Heart] 

Myoclonia [See Muscular Disorders} 

Myotonia [See Muscular Disorders] 

Mysticism [See Philosophies] 

Mythology [See Literature] 

Myxedema [See Hypothyroidism] 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 
Ss Biting е үг Disorders] 

Ni і - 
AUS [See Also Narcotic Antago: 
Narcissism 5238 


Personality [See Personality 
їз [See Drug Therapy, Sleep 


‘arcoanalytic Drugs [See Dru; 
ener [See ae ER 
phin As Ads [See Also Nalor- 
'arcotic Drugs [See Apomorphine, Atro- 
е, Codeine, M. " 
orphine] eperidine, ethadone, 


Disorders} 


Treatment] 
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Nasal Mucosa [See Membranes, Tissues 
(Body)] E 

National Guardsmen [See Military Per- 
sonnel, Volunteer Military Personnel] 
Nationalism [See Political Attitudes] 
Natural Sleep [See Sleep] 

Nausea [See Symptoms; 

Navaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Navy Personnel [See Also Military Per- 
sonnel] 4179, 5254, 5399, 5708, 6045 
Need Achievement [See Achievement 
Motivation] 

Need For Affiliation [See Affiliation 
Motivation] 

Need Fulfillment [See Need Satisfaction] 
Need Satisfaction [See Also Satisfaction] 
5855 

Needs 5243, 5855 

Negative Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Negative Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 4167, 4473 

Negative Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 


ing)] 

Nim [See Also Personality Traits] 
4914 

Negotiation [See Bargaining, Interper- 
sonal Communication, Interpersonal In- 
teraction, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
action] 

Negro Militancy [See Black Power 
Movement] 

Negroes [See Also Race (Anthro logi- 
cal)] 4102, 4436, 4826, 4850, 4870, 4918, 
4920, 4923, 4925, 4933, 4935, 4938, 4942, 
4947, 5015, 5020, 5053, 5100, 5136, 5152, 
5370, 5799, 5822, 5825, 5854, 5860, 5873, 
5881, 5883, 5912, 5917, 5997, 6043 
Neighborhoods [See Also Communities, 
Environment, Social Environments] 
4987 

Nembutal [See Pentobarbital] 

Neologisms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabul: ў 

Neonatal Autosome Disorders [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders] 

Neonatal Chromosome Disorders [See 
Chromosome Disorders, Klinefelters 
Syndrome] 

'eonatal Development [See Also Child- 
hood Development, Infant Develop- 
ment] 4661 
Neonatal Disorders [See Klinefelters 
Syndrome, Phen: Iketonuria] 

leonatal Genetic Disorders [See Kline- 
felters Syndrome, Phenylketonuria] 
Neonatal Sex Di 
[See Chromosome Disorders, Klinefel- 
ters Syndrome] 

Neonates [See Also Children, Develop- 
mental Age Groups, Infants] 4315, 4318, 
4455, 4463, 4584, 4746, 4741, 4820, 4828, 
4834, 4839, 5453 

Neoplasms [See Also Terminal Cancer] 
4511, 5516 

Neopsychoanalytic School [See History 
Of Psychology, Jungian Ps chology] 
Neostigmine [See Also Cholinesterase 
Merl 4557 

'erve (Accessory) [See Cranial Nerves 
Nerve Cells [See Neurons] 1 
Бе! i Su Mechanorecep- 

'ervous System, Neural В! tors, 
Synapses] 4466, 4820 са 
е Tissues [See Also Nerv 


4 fous Sys- 
tem, Tissues (Body)] 4381, 4546 > 
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Nerves (Cholinergic) [See Cholinergic 
Nerves] 
Nerves (Cranial) [See Cranial Nerves] 
Nerves (Spinal) [See Spinal Nerves] 
Nervous Breakdown [Sce Mental Disor- 
ders] 
Nervous System [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Auditory Neu- 
rons, Axons, Basal Ganglia, Brain, Brain 
Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cor- 
tex, Cholinergic Nerves, Cones (Eye), 
Corpus Callosum, Cranial Nerves, Den- 
drites, Frontal Lobe, Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus), Hippocampus, Hypothala- 
mus, Inferior Colliculus, Limbic System, 
Lumbar Spinal Cord, Mechanorecep- 
tors, Medulla Oblongata, Mesencephal- 
on, Motor Cortex, Motor Neurons, 
Nerve Endings, Nerve Tissues, Neural 
Receptors, Neurons, Онар Nerve, 
Optic Chiasm, Optic Nerve, Pons, Py- 
ramidal Tracts, Reticular Formation, 
Rods (Eye) Sensory Neurons, Spinal 
Cord, Spinal Nerves, Superior Collicu- 
lus, Synapses, Temporal Lobe, Thala- 
mus, Visual Cortex] 4304, 4317, 4729 
Nervous System Disorders [See Also 
Aphasia, Brain Damage, Brain Disor- 
ders, Brain Lesions, Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Cerebral Palsy, Con- 
vulsions, Delirium Tremens, Dyskinesia, 
Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, Gilles De 
La Tourette Disorder, Hyperkinesis, 
Hypothalamus Lesions, Korsakoffs Psy- 
chosis, Minimal Brain Disorders, Multi- 
le Sclerosis, Organic Brain Syndromes, 
Paralysis, Parkinsons Disease, Senile 
Dementia, Toxic Psychoses] 5521, 5624, 
5670, 5688, 5710. 
Nervous System Neoplasms [See Neo- 
lasms, Nervous System Disorders] 


lervousness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 5627 : 
Nest Building [See Also Animal Etholo- 
] 4434, 4684 
Retherlands 5797, 6078 


Neural Analyzers [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System] k 4448 
leural Lesions [See Also Lesions] Д 
4543, 4546 А 
Neural Receptors [See Also Mechans a 
ceptors, Nerve Endings, Nervous у: 
tem] 4398, 4403, 4404, 4410, 4540 d 
Neuralgia [See Nervous System 
ders] . 
[o HM Neurosis [See Чеш i 
Neuritis [See Nervous System Disord e 
Neuroanatomy [See Also Disciplin 
4325, 4338, 4359, 4360, 4381, 4470 Dis 
Neurobiology [See Also Biology, 
i 18 E 
“ce [See Also Biochemis 
Disciplines] 4080, 4319, 4395, 45 12, 
4399, 4409, 4449, 4498, 4499, PES 4600, 
4541, 4583, 4586, 4589, 4598, PR 4610. 
4603, 4625, 4636, 4651, 4659, 4665, 


‚5497 М 
4678, 4694, 4695, ы Psychosomatic 


Neurodermatitis 

Neurolnfe tio ns [See Nervous System 
іѕога 

Кас Drugs [See Also eu Ps 

mazine, Fluphenazine, Pheno! Шр 
Derivatives, Reserpine, Tranq 4450, 
Drugs Trifluoperazine] 4444, 


| 


4560, 4560, 4580, 5611, 5615, 5627, 5633, 
5640, 5659, 5667, 5675 
Neurological Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] ] 
leurologists [See Medical 
Physicians] Й 
Neurology [See Also Disciplines, Medi- 
cal Sciences] 4183, 4295, 4487 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cerebral 
Palsy, Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, 
Nervous System Disorders, Paralysis, 
Parkinsons Disease] 
Neurons [See Also Auditory Neurons, 
‘Axons, Cells (Biology), Cones (Eye), 
Dendrites, Motor Neurons, Nervous 
Spem Rods (Eye), Sensory Neurons] 
4341, 4355, 4362, 4365, 4371, 4413, 4487, 
4502, 4511, 4639, 4729 
Neuropathology [See Disciplines, Medi- 
cal Sciences, Pathology] 
улны [See Nervous System Disor- 
ДУ 
Ms physiology [See Also Disciplines] 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 
'europsychia! ee Disciplines, Medi- 
ROPA puce pep ines, Medi. 
бооой [See Disciplines, Physi- 
ШОВ» Psychology, Social 
Neurosciences [Si Disci: 5 
TOanatomy, АС: pum 
M Pr Neurophysiology 
(ешговіѕ [See Als y i 
Neurotic Ре ivo. React | 5290; 
ЗМИ, 5358, 5586, 5677 553 on E 
'eurosurgery [See Also Psychos 
Surgery, ово y кише 
genaue [See Central Nervous Sys- 
ds іѕогдегѕ, Nervous System Disor- 
Neurotic Depressi i 
Affective Pues Den Seo 
motion), Emotional $i pression (E- 
5659 nal States, Neurosis] 


Personnel, 


Neuroticism 416 
9, 5188, 
M 5242, 5354, 5363, 5575 n 
ү үш» [See Neonates] 
omimuniat arona) [See Scientific 
Зрарегз [See Mass i 
Ni ass Media| 
рое [See Also аа ressant 
ШС Antipsychotic Drugs. onoa- 
ine Oxidase Inhibitors] 4600 
Nicotine [os [ee Vitamins] 
Drugs 4588 О Cholinergic Blocking 
піс Acid [S i itami 
N ее Acids, Vitam; 
tare Membrane [See Ales Mes 
Ni 8, Tm (Body 4067, 4740 
N ее Dreamin; 
Мец [See Philosophie 


Behavior] mission [See Psychosexual 


Noise 
tion] (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 


Noise 
Noise ee) [See Visual Stimulation] 
Effects] A [е Also Environmental 

loise Е 
Na usd (Work Areas) [See Also 
tual 50; rilaton, Loudness, Percep- 
47 ulation, Working Conditions] 
‘omenclature 

А Р: j 
Nes domns as Se P 
Sum Games [See Games] 
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Nonchromaffin Paraganglia [See Nervous 


System] 

Ni Officers [See Military 
Personnel] 

Nonconformity (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Traits 

Nondirected Discussion Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
Nondirective Therapy [See Client Cen- 
tered Therapy] 

Nondisj (Chromosome) [See 
Chromosome Disorders] 

Nonlinear К. [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Nonmetallic Elements [See Carbon, Oxy- 


еп] 

Ronparametric Statistical Tests [See 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Nonrapid Eye Movement Sleep [See 
NREM Sleep] 

NonREM Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Nonreversal Shift Learning [See Concert 
Learning] 

Nonsense Syllable Learning [See Verbal 
Learning] 
Nonstandard English [See Also Lan- 
раро Verbal Communication] 4918, 


Nonverbal Communication [See Also 

Body Language, Eye Contact Facial 

Expressions, Gestures] 5064, 5115, 5134, 

3139, 5142, 5146, 5157, 5603, 5604, 5701, 
8 

Nonverbal Learning [See Social Learn- 


ing] 

Nonverbal Meaning [See Meaning] 
Nonverbal Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 
forcement] 

Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 
Norepinephrine [See Also Catechola- 
mines, Hormones] 4411, 4460, 4498, 
4512, 4564, 4580, 4583, 4601, 4615, 4627, 


[See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Norms (Test) [See Test Norms] 

Norway Rats [See Mammals, Rats, Ver- 
tebrates] 

Nouns [See Also Form Classes (Lan- 
guage) Grammar, Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication 4289 
Novocaine [See Analgesic Drugs, An- 
esthetic Drugs] 

NREM Sleep [See Also Sleep] 5384 
Nuclear Family [See Family Structure] 
Nucleic Acids [See Acids, Adenosine, 


Deoxyribonucleic Acid, Ribonucleic 
Acid] < 
Null H; Testing [See Experimen- 
tal Design, Hypothesis Testing] 

Number Comprehension [See Compre- 
hension] 5 
Number Systems [See Mathematics 
(Concepts)] 

Numbers (Numerals) [See Also Lan- 


guage, Mathematics (Concepts), Verbal 
Communication, Written Language] 


4264, 5223 а 
Numerical Ability [5ее Mathematical 
Ability] 


Nuns [See Religious Personnel] 
School Students [See Also Stu- 


Nursery 
dents] 5888, 5931 
Nursery Schools 58 


Nurses [See Also Medical Personnel, 
Psychiatric Nurses] 4374, 5077, 5258, 
5264, 5282 

Nursing 5255, 5810 

Nursing Homes [See Also Residential 
Care Institutions, Treatment Facilities] 
5258, 5820 

Азы Students [See Also Students] 
Nutritional Deficiencies [See Also Star- 
vation] 5487 

Nystagmus 4173, 4251, 4456 


Que [See Also Personality Traits] 
Obesity [See Also Body Weight, Symp- 
toms] 5287, 5302, 5429, 5497, 5704 


Objectives [See As] irations] 

Objectives (Organizational) [See Organi- 
zational Objectives] 

Objectivity Sce Also Personality Traits] 


4245 
Rotation [See Also Factor Anal- 


Du Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
easurement] 4696 

Observation Methods [See Also Empiri- 
cal Methods] 4087, 5857 


Observers 4215 

Obsessions [See Thought Disturbances] 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis [See 
Neurosis] 

Obsessive Compulsive Personality [See 
Personality Disorders] 

Obstetrics Gynecology [See Disciplines, 
Medical Sciences] 

Obturator Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Occipital Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nervous 


System, Visual Cortex] 

Occupation (Parental) [See Parental Oc- 
cupation] 
tional Adjustment 5513 
Occupational Aspirations [See Also Aspi- 
rations] 5978, 6053 

Occupational Attitudes 5272, 5275, 5976, 


6035 
tional Choice 4113, 4875, 6007, 


6035, 6045 
Occupational Guidance 5918, 6008, 6014, 


tional Interest Measures [See 
Also Kuder Occupational Interest Sur- 
vey] 4113, 5933, 6008, 6023, 6027 
Occupational Interests [See Also Inter- 
ests] 4888, 4962, 5950, 6011 
Occupational Mobility 6041 
Occupational Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Occupational Preference [See Also Pref- 
erences] 6008, 6011 

i Safety [See Also Safety, 
Working Conditions] 6067 
Occupat Stress [See Also Stress] 


tional Success Prediction [See 
Also Personnel Evaluation, Personnel 
Management, Prediction] 6029, 6031 
tional Tenure 6050 
Occupations [See Also Related Terms] 
4962, 6021, 6043 
Octopus [See Invertebrates] 
Oculomotor Muscles [See Muscles, Mus- 
culoskeletal System] 
Oculomotor Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 
Oculomotor Response [See Eye Move- 
ments] 


Odor Discrimination [See Also Olfactory 

Perception, Perceptual Discrimination] 

4707 

Oedipal Complex [See Also Psychoana- 

lytic Personality Factors] 5057, 5434 

Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 

Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 
uents] 

Officers (Commissioned) [See Commis- 

sioned Officers] 

Ojibwa Indians [See American Indians] 

Old Age [See Aged] 

Olfactory Evoked Potentials [See Also 

Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 

Evoked Potentials] 4352 

Olfactory Mucosa [See Membranes, Tis- 


— sues (Body)] 


Olfactory Nerve [See Also Cranial 
Nerves, Nervous System] 4352 
Olfactory Perception [See Also Odor 
Discrimination] 4446, 4529, 4531, 4800, 
4801, 4808 
Olfactory Thresholds [See Olfactory Per- 
tion, Thresholds] 
о! [See Mental Retardation] 
Oligophrenia (Phenylpyruvic) [See Phe- 
nylketonuria] 
On The Job Training [See Also Person- 
nel Training] 5258 
Ontogeny [See Development] 
- Open Classroom Method [See Also 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 5941 
Operant Conditio: [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Conditioning, Escape 
Conditioning Eyelid ^ Conditioning] 
4279, 4483, 4492, 4558, 4580, 4581, 4608, 
4629, 4691, 4708, 4722, 4724, 4752, 4753, 


- 4754 


Operation (Surgery) [See Surgery] 
рш [See Also Phobias] 5692, 


Ophthalmologic Examination [See Diag- 
nosis, Electro Oculography, Electroreti- 
тшш, Medical Diagnosis] 
Ophthalmology [See Disciplines, Medical 
Sciences] 
Opiates [See Also Apomorphine, Co- 
deine, Morphine] 5679 
Opinion (Public) [See Public Opinion] 
Opinion Change [See Attitude Change] 
Opinion Questionnaires [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Opinion Surveys [See Attitude Measures] 
Opinions [See Attitudes] 
Opium Alkaloids [See Opiates] 
Opium Containing Drugs [See 
Opium Derivatives [See Opiates 
Opossums [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
rcu [Ано Brain, Central 
s System, = 
ae Sytem p уро! mus, Nerv. 
[See Brain, Central Nervo 
с Mesencephalon, Nervous Sys- 


iates] 


tem) 
Optic Nerve [See Also Cranial Nerves. 


Nervous System] 4493, 4505, 4525. 
ao iisas [See Illusions (Percep- 


[See Also Emotional States, 


Optimism 
Personali: T Es. 5234 
s [See Medical P. 
Qromerin е оо оа 
Communication 


Oral i 
munication] [See Verbal Com- 
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Oral Contraceptives [See Also Birth 
Control] 5687 

Oral Reading [See Reading] 

Organ Of Corti [See Cochlea] 

Organ lantation [See Also Surger- 
y] 4491, 5773 


ic Brain Syndromes [See Also 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Delirium Tremens, Kor- 
sakoffs Psychosis, Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Senile Dementia, Syndromes, 
Toxic Буспоеа ae pee e 
Organic pies [See егару, 
Electroconvulsive Shock on P 


chosurgery, Sleep Treatment] 
ОБЕРЕ (Spatial) [See Spatial Or- 
anization] 
Е Change 5791, 5796, 5809 
Organizational Climate 4981, 6060 

i mal Development 5809, 6062 
Organizational Goals [See Organization- 
al Objectives] 
Organizational Merger [See Organiza- 
tional Change] 
Organizational Objectives 4981, 5809, 


6026 

Organizational Structure 5715, 5791 
Organizations [See Professional Organi- 
zations] 

Orgasm [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Orientation (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Orientation] 

Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation (Perception)] 

Orienting Reflex [See Also Reflexes, 
rs jer emi 5502 


Orien Responses [See Also Respon- 
ses, Sensory Adaptation] 4335, 4416, 
4717, 5201, 5443 
Originality [See Creativity] 

[See Residential Care Insti- 
tutions] 
Orphans [See Family Members] 
Orphenadrine [See Antitremor Drugs, 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs] 


Orthogonal Rotation [Se Also Factor 
Analysis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Measurement] 4134 

phy [See Also Grammar, Lan- 
guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 


tion] 4259 
Orthopedically Handicapped [See Physi- 
cally Handicapped] | $ 


psychiatry [See Disciplines, Medi- 
cal Sciences, Psychiatry] 
Oscilloscopes [See Apparatus] 
Otosclerosis [See Ear Bisorders] 
Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 
Outpatient Psychiatric Clinics [See Psy- 
chiatric Clinics] 
Spaten Treatment 4909, 5574, 5780, 


Outpatients [See Also Patients] 5623, 
5659, 5661 


Ovariectomy [See Also Castration, Sur- 


ery] 4523, 4565 
Ovaries ies [See Endocrine System, Uroge- 
mihal System] 


4978, 4984, 5041 


Overweight [See Obesi 
Ovum pe са Bo )] 


Enzymes 
Oxygen 5769 
Oxytocin [See Hormones] 


[See Also Population] 
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Pacifism [See Philosophies] 
Pain [See Also Migraine Headache, 
Symptoms] 4362, 4501 y 
Pain Perception [See Also Pain Thresh- 
olds, Somesthetic Perception] 4459 
Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 
Drugs] 
Pain Thresholds [See Also Pain Percep- 
tion, Somesthetic Perception, Thresh. 
olds] 4172, 4606, 4607, 4616, 4621 
Painting (Art) [See Also Art] 5150, 5199, 
5305, 5318, 5485 
Paired Associate Learning [See Also 
Verbal Learning] 4247, 4269, 4272, 4296, 
4938, 5539, 5924, 5948 
Palsy [See Paralysis] 
Pancreas 4419 
Pancreatectomy [See Surgery] 
Panic [See Emotional States, Fear] 
Papaverine [See Analgesic Drugs, Opi- 
ates] 
Paradoxical Sleep [See REM Sleep] 
Paragraphs [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Written Lan- 
uage] 
aralydehyde [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 
Paralysis [See Also Cerebral Palsy, 
Nervous System Disorders, Parkinsons 
Disease] 5500 р 
Paralysis Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 
ease] 
Pare medical Personnel [See Attendants 
(Institutions), Medical Personnel, Psy- 
chiatric Aides] Ў 
Paramedical Sciences [See Nursing, Ор- 
tometry, Pharmacology, Psychopharma- 
cology] 
Parameters (Response) [See Response 
Parameters] ; 
Parameters (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Parameters] we 
Parametric Statistical Tests [Sec Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Paranoia (Psychosis) [See Also Psycho- 
sis] 5629, 5636, 5645 ^ 
Paranoid Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] is 
Paranoid Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia 
cce Personnel [See Anena 
ants (Institutions), Psychiatric Aides, 
Teacher Aides] Er 
Parapsychological Phenomena [See j 
trasensory Perception, Psychokines, c 
Parapsychology [See] Extrasensory 
ception, Psychokinesis] 
Parasitic Disorders 5385 [See 
Parasympathetic Nervous System 
Nervous System] Nn 
Parisympstbolyie Dru [See Cholinerg 
ic Blocking Drugs i 
Parathyroid Disorders [See Endocrine 
Disorders > 
кома Glands [See Endocrine Sys 
tem, 
Pouce Hormone [See Hormone’) о 
Parent Child Communication Soes 
Interpersonal Communica! 1 
Parent Child Relations [Sce Also Fam) 
Relations, Mother Child Rel E 
rental Attitudes, Parental Pe 65, 5329, 
ness] 4885, 4900, 4997, 5120, T 
5496, 5586, 5648, 5705, 5711, 59 


Parent Educational Background [See 
Also Educational Background, Family 
Background] 4899 3 
Parental Absence [See Family Structure, 
Father Absence] $ 
Parental Attitudes [See Also SEE) 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 4885, 
5413, 5458 
Parental Authoritarianism [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations] 
Parental Occupation [See Also Family 
Background] 4899, 5927 
Parental Permissiveness [See Also Chil- 
йеп Practices, Family Relations, 
Parent Child Relations] 4885, 4896 
Parental Role [See Also Family Rela- 
tions] 4889 
Parents [See Also Family Members, 
Mothers, Surrogate Parents (Humans), 
Unwed Mothers] 5440 
Pargyline [See Monoamine Oxidase In- 
hibitors] 
Parietal Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nervous 
System] 
Parkinsons Disease [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders, Para- 
lysis] 2013, 2611, 674, 5688 
arochial School Educati i 
School Education] cation [See Private 
rave [See Legal Processes] 
‘arole: Officers [See Law Enforcement 
DM 
arsons [See Ministers (Religion)] 
Partial Reinfor Р Rei 
ment Schedles) е [See Reinforce- 
‘artially Hearing Impaired [S 
а, 5511, $52, 5954. т 
z ly Sighted [S i 
Visually ра ase 
Tarücipation [See Group Participation, 
i erpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
р ocial Interaction] 
iiie [See Birth] 
sonality Diorder Personality [See Per- 
assi А 
(е oo [See Avoidance Con- 
Passiven А 3 
Pastoral im теу Traits] 
astors г аз (Religion)] 
Pathol s [See Etiology] 
dr узе LINE [See Behavion igor 
Pathologists [See Medi 
Physicians) edical Personnel, 
athology [See Al: В У 
Psychopathology] a as Sciences, 
Patient Characteristics 4 ы 
Personali ‘Traits tics [See Patients, 
atient " " 
gotherpent [Xuan n pe 
nts [Si М ù 

н ospitali es P, шокша Patients, 
atric Patients, S PAE Pers 
minally jj Pas urgical Patients, Ter- 
5744 ients] 4374, 5286, 5545, 


Patri; 
fern see Family Structure] 
bilit mulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 
у] 
tual Discrimination ISee Also Perce 
4485, 4552. дано 4206, 4213, 4264, 
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Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 

Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 5916, 5990 
Peace Corps 5191 

Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] 

Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pectoralis Muscles [See Muscles, Muscu- 
loskeletal System] 

Pedestrian Accidents [See Accidents] 
Pediatricians [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 

Serie [See Also Medical Sciences] 
Pedophilia [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations] 

Peer Relations [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 4989, 4997, 5062, 5483, 5681, 
5779, 5873, 5888, 5891, 5900, 5961, 6002 
Peer Tutoring [See Teaching, Teaching 
Methods, Tutoring] 

Pellagra [See Nutritional Deficiencies] 
Penguins [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Penicillins 4527 

Penis [See Urogenital System] 
Penitentiaries Bee Prisons] 

Penology 5081, 5410, 5548, 5790, 5814 
Pentobarbital [See Also Anesthetic 
Drugs, Anticonvulsive Drugs, Barbitu- 
rates, Нурас Drugs, Sedatives] 4576, 
4625, 46 

Pentylenetetrazol [See CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 

Peoples Republic Of China 4922, 5812 
Pepsin [See Enzymes] 

Pepsinogen [See Drugs] 

Peptides 4625, 4694 

Perception [See Also Related Terms] 
4643, 4859 

Perception (Self) [See Self Perception] 
Perceptiveness (Personality) [See Person- 
ality Traits] 
Pe Aftereffect [See Also Illusions 
(Perception)] 4169, 4187, 4188, 4203, 
4212, 4213 

Perceptual Development [See Also Cog- 
nitive | Development, Psychogenesis] 
4840, 4842 

Perceptual Discrimination [See Also 
Odor Discrimination, Pattern Discrimi- 
nation] 4556, 5987 

Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 


ception)] 
Pi Disturbances [See Also Agno- 
sia, Auditory Hallucinations, Hallucina- 
tions, Visual. Hallucinations] 5321, 5943 
Perceptual Localization [See Also Audi- 
tory Localization] 4840 
Perceptual Measures 4174, 5953 
P. Motor Coordination [: 
ceptual Motor Processes] 
Perceptual Motor Development [See Mo- 
tor Development, Perceptual Develop- 
ment] 
Perceptual Motor Learning 4162 
Perceptual Motor Processes [See Also 
Ro! Pursuit, Tracking, Visual Track- 
ing] Orientation [See Also Spatial 
Pi jentation pati 
Orientation (Perception)] 41 69, 4176, 
4187 
Perceptual Stimulation [See Also Audito- 
Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, De- 
layed Auditory Feedback, Illumination, 


See Per- 
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Loudness, Noise Levels (Work Areas), 
Pitch (Frequency), Sensory Feedback, 
Somesthetic Stimulation, Speech Pitch, 
Stimulation, Tachistoscopic Presenta- 
tion, Tactual Stimulation, Ultrasound, 
усе Stimulation, White Noise] 4177, 
Performing Arts [See Music] 
Pericardium [See Heart] 
Peripheral Nerve Disorders [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Peripheral Nerves [See Cranial Nerves, 
Nervous System, Olfactory Nerve, Optic 
Nerve, Spinal Nerves] 
Permissiveness (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Perphenazine [See Antipsychotic Drugs, 
Neuroleptic Drum, Phenothiazine De- 
rivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Persecution [See Also Inte: 
teraction, Social Behavior, 
action] 5305 
Perseverance [See Persistance] 
Perseveration [See Thought Disturb- 
ances] 
Разиза [See Also Personality Traits] 
Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 
Personal Orientation Inventory [See Also 
Personality Measures] 4097, 4117 
Personal Space 5084, 5087, 5092, 5165 
Values [See Also Ethics, Val- 
ues] 4824, 4880, 5116, 5828 
Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
5003, 5031, 5896 
Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 
Personality Change 4906, 5832, 5876, 


6061 
Personality Characteristics [See Person- 


ality Traits] 

Personality Correlates 4248, 5087, 5180, 
5214, 5242, 5363, 5828 

Personality Development [See Also Psy- 
chogenesis, Psychosocial Develoj ment] 
4841, 4872, 4875, 4877, 4879, 4882, 4885, 


4889, 4906, 5200, 5209, 5215, 5223, 5398, 


5878, 5899 
Disorders [See Also Antiso- 


Personality D [See A 
cial Persone Cyclothymic Personali- 
'ersonality] 5320, 5440 


ty, Hysterical 
Personality Factors (Psychoanalytic) [See 


ersonal In- 
cial Inter- 


Psychoanalytic Personali Factors] 
Personality Inventories [; Personality 
Measures] 


Measures [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, California Psychological 
Inventory, Childrens Manifest Anxiety 
Scale, wards Personal Preference 
Schedule, Eysenck Personality Invento- 
ry, Holtzman Inkblot Technique, Hu- 
man Figures Drawing, Minn Multipha- 
sic Personality Inven, Personal Orienta- 
tion Inventory, Projective Personality 
Measures, ression Sensitization 
Scale, Raah. Test, Sixteen Personal- 
ity Factors Question, State Trait Anxiety 
Inventory, Thematic Ap] пер, Тезї] 
4079, 4105, 4115, 4117, 881, 5097, 5170, 
5172, 5174, 5178, 5183, 5187, 5193, 5204, 
5208, 5213, 5216, 5217, 5218, 5240, 5437 
Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 4954, 5036, 5158, 5228 

Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 


ality Measures] 


y 


Personality Scales [See Personality 
Measures] 1 

Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 

Personality Tests [See Personality Meas- 
. ures] 


Personality Theory 5189, 5198 
Personality Traits [See Also Adaptability 
(Personality, Authoritarianism, Con- 
formity (Personality), Creativity, Depen- 
dency (Personality), Egotism, Emotional 
Security, Emotional Stability, Emotion- 
ality (Personality), Empathy, Extrover- 
sion, Femininity, Honesty, Hypnotic 
Susceptibility, Impulsiveness, Independ- 
ence (Personality, Internal External 

- Locus Of Control, Introversion, Mascu- 
linity, Negativism, Nervousness, Obedi- 
ence, Objectivity, Optimism, Persistance, 
Pessimism, Self Control, Selfishness, 
Sexuality, он ] 4201, 4222, 
4277, 4921, 4954, 4965, 5009, 5018, 5032, 

5039, 5094, 5167, 5180, 5187, 5195, 5199, 

- 5201, 5212, 5216, 5217, 5224, 5231, 5241, 

5272, 5286, 5403, 5424, 5446, 5449, 5476, 

Eu 5545, 5602, 5831, 5901, 6021, 6050, 
1 

Personnel [See Also Related Terms] 5450 

Personnel Development [See Personnel 

Training] 

_ Personnel Evaluation [See Also Evalua- 
tion, Occupational Success Prediction, 
Personnel Management] 6034, 6042, 

__ 6047, 6053, 6058 

-. Personnel Management [See Also Occu- 
pun Success Prediction, Personnel 

valuation, Personnel Placement, Per- 
sonnel Recruitment, Personnel Selec- 

_ tion] 6057, 6058 

Personnel Placement [See Also Person- 

nel Management] 6036 

Personnel Recruitment [See Also Person- 

nel Management] 5274, 6026, 6035 

Personnel Selection [See Also Personnel 
Management] 6026, 6036 

- Personnel Termination [See Personnel 

Management] 

Personnel Training [See Also Inservice 

. Teacher Education, Military Training, 

. On The Job Training] 5259, 5762, 6028, 

~ 6033, 6037, 6038, 6046, 6062 

Persuasion Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 

usse Communication 5079, 5086, 

Pessimism [See Also Emotional States, 

Personality Traits] 5005, 5234 

Petit Mal Epilepsy [See Brain Disorders, 

Central Nervous System Disorders, Epi- 

__ lepsy, Nervous System Disorders] 

А. [See Psychosexual Behavior] 

_ Peyote [See Hallucinogenic Drugs] 
Phantom a {See оду Image] 

so Ps: E 

Cology] 4628, 4644, 4674 сарапта 

у [See Drug Therapy] 

Respiratory 


Antide t 
Drugs, Mi i : cu 
5 P e onoamine Oxidase Iı Ibitors| 


Pheniprazine [See Anti 
PI lt P tidepressant Drugs] 
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Phenobarbital [See Also Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Barbiturates, Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 5657 

Phenomenology 5593, 5824 
Phenothiazine Derivatives [See Also 
Chlorpromazine, Fluphenazine, Neuro- 
[ерде Dru s, Thioridazine, Tranquilizing 
Drugs, rifluoperazine] 5612, 5619, 
5628, 5629, 5630, 5636, 5663, 5669 


Phenotypes 4430, 4435 
Phenoxybenzamine [See Also Adrenergic 


Blocking Drugs] 5649 
Phenylalanine [See Also Acids, Amino 
Acids] 4450 
Phenylketonuria [See Also Metabolism 
Disorders] 4575, 5534 
Pheromones 4801 
Phi Coefficient [See Statistical Correla- 
tion] 
Philosophies [See Also Epistemology, 
Humanism, Intellectualism] 4069, 5228, 
5260, 5568 
Phobias [See Also Ophidiophobia, 
School Phobia] 5695, 5729 
Phobic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Phonemes [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Phonetics, Verbal Communication] 
4285, 4291, 5153 
Phonetics [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Phonemes, Syllables, Verbal Com- 
munication, Words (Phonetic Units)] 
5148, 5154, 5163 
Phonics [See Also Curriculum, Language 
Arts Education] 5135 
Phonology [See Also Grammar, Lan- 
guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 4832 
Phosphatases [See Enzymes] 
Phosphatides [See A Acids, Fatty 
Acids] 4603 
Phospholipids [See Phosphatides] 
Phosphorylases [See Enzymes] 
Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 

ic Art [See Art] 
Photographs 5939 
Photopic Stimulation [See Illumination, 
Visual Stimulation] 
Photoreceptors [See Cones (Eye), Nerve 
Endings, Nervous System, Neural Re- 
ceptors, Rods (Eye)] 
Phrases [See Language, Linguistics, Ver- 
bal Communication] 
Phrenic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Physical Agility [See Motor Processes] 
Physical Attractiveness 4897, 5088 
Physical Development [See Also Motor 
Development, Psychomotor Develop- 
ment, Sexual Development, S h De- 
velopment] 4584, 4865, 5471, 5531 
Physical Dexterity [See Motor Processes, 
Perceptual Motor Processes] 
Physical Education [See Also Curricu- 
lum] 5877, 5880 
Physical Endurance 4563 
Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 
Physical Fitness 4222 
трд Growth [See Physical Develop- 
ment 


Physical i (Attit Toward) [See 
Handica; (Attitudes Toward)] 

nel ists [See Medical Person- 
cm tment Methods [See Adre- 
Таан Уз tration, Hemodialysis, 
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Neurosurgery, Organ Transplantation, 
Ovariectomy, Psychosurgery, Surgery, 
Sympathectomy] ; 
Physically Handicapped [See Also Hand- 
icapped] 4856, 5501 
Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] 
Physicians [See Also Family Physicians, 
Medical Personnel, Psychiatrists] 5105, 
5251, 5262, 5275, 5545, 5565 
Physics [See Disciplines] 
Physiological Aging 4638, 4655, 4905, 
4906, 4907, 4908, 4934, 5326 
Physiological Arousal 4369, 4371, 4379, 
4478, 4497 
Physiological Correlates 4198, 
4394, 4407, 5698 
Physiological Psychology [See Also Dis- 
ciplines, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
14 
Physiological Stress [See Also Stress] 
4408, 4445, 4517 
Physiology [See Also Related Terms] 
5830 
Physique [See Body Weight, Obesity, 
Underweight] А 
Physostigmine [See Also Chosen 
Drugs, Cholinesterase Inhibitors] 4557, 
463 
Piaget (Jean) 4854, 5834 
Pica [See Mania] ў 
Picketing [See Social Demonstrations] 
Picks Disease [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 
Picrotoxin [See Analeptic Drugs, CNS 
Stimulatin Drugs] Л 
Pigeons [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
4592, 4691, 4693, 4700, 4701, 4706, 4708, 
4718, 4723, 4724, 4733, 4734, 4155, 4159, 
4803, 4812, 4822 
Pigments 4202, 4404, 4415, 4569 
Pigs [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
4781 Ne 
Pilocarpine [See Also Cholinergic Drugs] 
4606, 4607, 4642. à 
Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Pimozide [See Also Tranquilizing Drugs] 
4587, 5641 , 
Pineal Body [See Endocrine System] 
Pinealectomy [See Surgery] 
Pipradrol [See Anti p Drugs, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs dito 
Pitch (Frequency) [See Also Audio 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stm 
Speech Pitch, Ultrasound] 4186, , 
5 : 
Pu Discrimination [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Perceptio! 
5166 i: 5 
Pitch Perception [Sec ды Регсер 
і i iscrimination à ` 
Hoh, pieh Di тв [$ее Endocrine Dis- 
s, Hypopituitarism] Ne 
Pituitary ТагПвт [See Hypopituitar 
ism] пе System] 
ituitary See Endocrine Syste 
Pies arth [See Corticotropim 
Hormones} inesis| 
PK те dog) [See Psychokin! 
PKU (Hereditary Disorder) [ 
nylketonuria] 
Placebo [See Drugs] 
Placement (Personne! 
Placental Hormones [See Hormones] 


4329, 


I) [See Personnel 


Planarians [See Invertebrates] 
Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 
Plastic Surgery [See Surgery] 
Play [See Recreation] 
Play Development (Childhood) 
Childhood Play Development] 
Play Therapy [See Also Child Psychoth- 
erapy, Ps: chotherapy] 5885 
Pleasure [See Emotional States] 
Plethysmography [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
cal Diagnosis] 
Pneumoencephalography [See Also Diag- 
nosis, Medical Diagnosis] 5454 
Pneumonia [See Respiratory Tract Dis- 
orders] 
Poetry [See Also Literature] 5100 
Point Biserial Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Poland 5397, 5417, 5821, 6030 
Police Personnel [See Also Law Enforce- 
ment Personnel] 5077, 5081, 5783 
Poliomyelitis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Viral Disorders] 
Political Anarchy [See Radical Move- 
Раа А 

olitic: ttitudes [See Also Politics. 
5001, 5021 I оше 
Political Campaigns [See Political Proc- 
esses, Politics] 
oca Candidates [See Also Politics] 


[See 


Political Conservatism [See Political Atti- 
tudes] 

Political Elections [See Political Process- 
es, Politics] 

тоба Issues [See Also Politics] 5021, 


мај" Liberalism [See Political Atti- 
olitical Parties [See Politics] 

Political Processes [See Also Politics, 
Palin’, Behavior] 5001 

tudes Radicalism [See Political Atti- 


P ? 
paci Revolution [See Radical Move- 
Politics [See Alsi iti i 

iti Aso Political Attitudes, 
а калшы, Political Issues, 
5001 TOcesses, Voting Behavior] 


Pollution 4990, 5024 


| : 

n Тау [See Family Structure, Mar- 
Olygraphs [See A: 

Pol "s aratus] 

de [See Мов System Disor- 
ons [Si i 

Centra! М Also Brain, 

lem] 4458 


Р 

Бау [See Social Approval] 
opulation [See Also Overpopulation. 
ша Санеисз] 4912, 5110, 5320 

tion] 4127, 4984, Sm [see Also Popula- 


Opulation isti 

p icteristi r= 
Foun, Characteristics] C 
js on Control [See Birth Control] 
Pome phy 4308, 5051 

Porpoises ге Metabolism Disorders] 
Positive Rein Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Reinforcement] 3484 [See Also Praise, 
+ Ositiv 

ing) € Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 


Brain Stem, 
ervous System, Nervous Sys- 


Positivi 
tivism [See Personality Traits] 
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Post Graduate Students [See College 
Students, Students] 
Post Graduate Training [See Medical 
Residency] 
Posterior Pituitary Hormones [See Hor- 
mones] 
Postpartum Depression [See Also De- 
pon (Emotion)] 5806 

'osttreatment Followup 5761 
Posture 4331 
Potassium [See Also Metallic Elements, 
Potassium Ions] 4637, 5684 
Potassium Bromide [See Analgesic 
Drugs, Antiepileptic Drugs, Bromides, 
Hypnotic Drugs, Sedative. 
Potassium Tons [See Also Electrolytes, 
Metallic Elements, Potassium] 5617 
езу Dropouts [See Also Dropouts] 
Po (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials 
Potentiation (Drugs) [See Drug Potentia- 
tion] 
Poverty 5411 
Poverty Areas [See Environment, Social 
Environments] 
Power 5005, 5026, 5035, 5107, 5182 
Practice 4291, 5148, 5511 
Practice Effects 4296, 4482, 4904, 5141 
Pragmatism [See Philosophies] 
Praise [See Also Positive Reinforcement, 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Social 
Reinforcement] 5870 
Prayer [See Religious Practices] 
Precocious Development [See Develop- 
mental Differences] 

Precognition [See Extrasensory Percep- 
tion] 
Predictability (Measurement) [See Also 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment] 4106, 4131, 4133, 4135 
Prediction [See Also Occuj tional Suc- 
cess Prediction] 5000, 5914, 6016, 6038, 
6070 
Prediction Errors [See Errors, Type I 
Errors] 
Predictive Validity 5237, 5944, 5972, 
5982, 6076, 6077 

Predisposition 5126 
Prednisolone [See Adrenal Cortex Hor- 
mones, Hormones, Steroids] 
Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences, Occu] tional 
Preference] 4115, 4491, 4845, 4900, 5084 
Preferences (Aesthetic) [See Aesthetic 
Preferences] 

Preferences (Food) [See Food Prefer- 
ences] 

Preferences (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Preference] 

Preferred Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 

5618, 5742 

Prejudice [See Also Social Influences] 
4932, 4950, 4959, 4967, 5873 

Premarital Intercourse [See Also Psycho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Intercourse 
Human)] 5104 

ia Birth [See Also Birth] 4825, 
5291 

Premature Ejaculation [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Function Disturb- 
ances] © 
Premenstrual Tension [See Endocrine 
Disorders, Urogenital Disorders] 
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` 5813, 5815, 5816 


Prenatal Development [See Physical De- 

velopment] 

Preschool Age Children [See Also Child- 

ren, Developmental Age Groups] 4237, 

4406, 4823, 4826, 4827, 4835, 4838, 4840, 

4842, 4845, 4846, 4847, 4849, 4857, 4864, 

4867, 4886, 4891, 4894, 4898, 4943, 4949, 

5054, 5140, 5239, 5471, 5491, 5501, 5527, 

a 5871, 5886, 5936, 5937, 5957, 5960, 

Preschool Education 4827, 5998 

Presenile Dementia [See Brain Disor- 

ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 

Nervous System Disorders, Organic 

Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 

Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 

Presentation Methods] 

Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 

entation Methods] 

Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 

Conditions] 

Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 

Pretesting 4254 

Prevention [See Also Related Terms] 

5406, 5871 

Preventive Medicine 5584, 5626 

Priests [See Religious Personnel] 

Primary Mental Health Prevention 5969 

Primary Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 

ment] 

Primary School Students [See Also Ele- 

mentary School Students, Students} 

5862, 5971 

Primates (Nonhuman) [See Also Ba- 

boons, Chimpanzees, Gorillas, Mam- 

mals, Monkeys, Vertebrates] 4359, 4687, 

4772, 4782, 5049 

Primidone [See Anticonvulsive Drugs, 

Antiepileptic Drugs| 

Printing (Handwriting) [See Handwrit- 

ing, Language, Verbal Communication, 
Titten Language] 

Prismatic Stimulation [See Perceptual 

Stimulation, Stimulation, Visual Stimu- 

lation] 

Prison Personnel [See Law Enforcement 

Personnel] 

Prisoners [See Also Prisoners Of War] 


Prisoners Dilemma Game [See Also 
Games] 5028, 5044, 5063 

Prisoners Of War [See Also Prisoners] 
5195 

Prisons [See Also Correctional Institu- 
tions] 4999, 5041, 5711, 5118 

Private School Education 5460 

Proactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 


ence(Learning)]]5910 — 
Probability [See Also Statistical Proba- 


ity 
bility] 4279, 4733, 5082 
Probability Learning 4241, 4539 
Probation [See Also Legal Processes] 
5646, 5778, 5809 
Probation Officers [See Law Enforce- 
ment Personnel] à 
Problem Drinking [See Alcohol Drinking 
Patterns] 
Problem Solving [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Cognitive Processes, 
Group Problem Solving] 4082, 4237, 
4263, 4271, 4276, 4943, 5070, 5236, 5468, 
5521, 5658, 5836, 5947 ^ 
Process Psychosis [See тойып 
Process Schizophrenia [ Schizophre- 
nia] 


p 


Processes (Associative) [See Associative 
Processes] м 
Processes (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Processes] 

Processes (Motor) [See Motor Processes] 
Processes (Political) [See Political Proc- 
esses 

ИК (Social) [See Social Processes] 
Prochloi е [See Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiaz- 
ine Derivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Productivity (Employee) [See Employee 
опори 

Professi Communication [See Scien- 
tific Communication] 

Professional Consultation [See Also 
Mental Health Consultation) 4125, 5262, 
5283, 5458, 5561, 5820 

Professional Contribution 4079, 4110, 
4146, 4174, 4244, 4272, 4279, 4286, 4296, 
4299, 4344, 4436, 4860, 4884, 4979, 5026, 
5056, 5074, 5103, 5122, 5159, 5171, 5346, 
5359, 5443, 5478, 6047 

Professional Criticism 4078, 4129, 4280, 
4292, 4439, 4916, 5010, 5226, 5378, 5386, 

5387, 5696 
Professional Criticism Reply 4142, 4242, 
4287, 4298, 4335, 4916, 5089, 5727 
Professional Ethics [See Also Ethics] 
S CEDERE 5774, 5815 

й Meetings And Symposia 
[See Also Scientific Communication] 
4378, 4443, 5601 
Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 
Communication] 
коон Organizations 5266, 5274, 
__ Professional Standards 5248, 5279 

Professors [See College Teachers] 

-. Profiles (Measurement) 4108, 5508 
Profoundly Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 5795 

[See Also Hormones, Sex 

Hormones] 4523 

5344, 5392, 5674 
Program Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 

Evaluation (Mental Health) 
See Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
m Planning (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Planning] 
} 1 Instruction [See Alio Teach- 

ing, сам 5883, 5954 
ng [See Programed 


Teaching [See Programed 


Instruction] 


Instruction] 
Textbooks [See Instructi 

Media, Teaching} [See Instructional 
(Mental Health) [Se 

Health Programs] ) [See Mental 

Project 


Follow Through [See Educational 


Proj ax) 
Project lead Start [See Also Е, ion- 
al Programs Bee [ so Education. 


jection (Defense Mechanism) 

Also Defense Mechanisms] 5173, С 
Projective Personality Measures [See 
Also Bender Gestalt Test, Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique, Human Figures 
Drawing, Personality Measures, Ror- 
Schach Test, Thematic Apperception 
Test] 5191, 5203, 5221, 5227, 5239, 5243, 
5486, 5542 

Projective Techniques [See Bender Ges- 
talt Test, Holtzman Inkblot Technique, 
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Human Figures Drawing, Projective 
Personality Measures, Rorschach Test, 
Thematic Apperception Test] 
Projective Tests [See Projective Person- 
ality Measures] 
Prolactin [See Hormones] 
Prolixin [See Fluphenazine] 
Promazine [See олун Drugs, 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiazine De- 
rivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Promethazine [See Sedatives| 
Promiscuity [See Prostitution, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior] 
Pronouns [See Form Classes (арата е), 
Grammar, Language, Linguistics, Verbal 
Communication] 
Pronunciation [See Speech .Characteris- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 
Propaganda [See Social Influences] 
Propranolol [See Also Adrenergic Block- 
ing Drugs, Alcohols] 5655 
Proprioceptors [See Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System, Neural Receptors] 
Prose [See Also Biography, Literature] 
5910 
Proserine [See Neostigmine] 
Prostate [See Also Urogenital System] 
5354 
Prostitution [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 5297 
Proteases [See Enzymes, Proteinases] 
Protein Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 
Protein Metabolism [See Also Metabol- 
ism] 4395, 4405 
Proteinases [See Also Enzymes] 4399 
Proteins 4395, 4396, 4574, 4798 
Protest (Student) [See Student Activism] 
Protestantism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Pruritus [See пион] 
Pseudocyesis [See Psychosomatic Disor- 
ders, Urogenital Disorders] 
Pseudoneurotic Schizophrenia [See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] | Ч 
Рѕе chopathic Schizophrenia [See 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 
Psilocybin [See Hallucinogenic Drugs] 
Psychedelic Drugs [See Tage Acid 
Diethylamide] 
Psychiatric Aides [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Psychiatric Hospital Staff] 5272 
Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychiatric Clinics [See Also Clinics, 
Treatment Facilities] 5766, 5787 
oa Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
lers 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission [See Also 
Institutionalization, Psychiatric Hospi- 
talization] 5312, 5373, 5418, 5813, 5821 
Psychiatric Hospital [See Also 
Therapeutic Community] 5591, 5631, 
5789, 5807, 5811 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission [See 
Institutionalization, Psychiatric Hospital 
Admission, SEEMS Hospitalization] 
Psychiatric Stat [See Also 
Medical Personnel, Mental Health Per- 
puc. Psychiatric Aides] 5093, 5284, 
Psychiatric Н, i [$ее Also 
Committment (Psychiatric), Institution- 
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alization, Psychiatric Hospital Admis- 
sion] 5296, 5572, 5638, 5792, 5806, 5819 
Psychiatric Hospitals [See Also Hospi- 
tals, Residential Care Institutions, Treat- 
ment Facilities] 5715, 5777, 5791, 5794, 
5797, 5799, 5812, 5814, 5815, 5816 
Psychiatric Nurses [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Nurses] 5811 

Psychiatric Patients [See Also Patients] 
4115, 4645, 5093, 5133, 5254, 5271, 5286, 
5299, 5303, 5304, 5313, 5340, 5341, 5342, 
5359, 5361, 5362, 5437, 5439, 5571, 5572, 
5580, 5591, 5597, 5617, 5632, 5641, 5669, 
5682, 5683, 5684, 5701, 5708, 5757, 5792, 
5798, 5805, 5817, 5818 

Psychiatric Social Workers [See Mental 
Health Personnel, Social Workers] 
Psychiatric Training [See Also Clinical 
Methods Training, Graduate Education, 
Medical Education] 5246, 5247, 5258, 
5262, 5268, 5281, 5546, 5796 
Psychiatrists [See Also Medical Person- 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Physi- 
cians] 4982, 5254, 5335, 5558, 5744, 5802. 
Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiatry, 
Community Psychiatry, Disciplines, 
Forensic Psychiatry, Medical Sciences, 
Social Psychiatry, Transcultural Psychi- 
atry] 4125, 4951, 5246, 5281, 5552, 5553, 
5579, 5812 

Psychic [See Imipramine] 
Psychoanalysis [See Also Русе, 
5578, 5691, 5732, 5733, 5734, 5735, 5736, 
5737, 5738, 5739, 5741, 5742. 
Psychoanalysts [See Also Mental Health 
Personnel, Psychotherapists] 5734, 5742 
Psychoanalytic Interpretation 4964, 5161, 
5207, 5434, 5444 

Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
Also Conscious (Personalit Facies 
Ego, Oedipal Complex, Uncon: 
(Personality Factor)] 5223, 5225, 5230, 
5238 

Psychoanalytic Theory 4230, 5043, 5161, 
5223, 5225 

Psychoanalytic Therapy [See Psychoana- 
lysis] inical 
sychoanalytic Training [See Clinica 
Methods Training] Й is 
Psychodiagnosis [See Also КЫРУУ 
Psychodiagnostic Interview] 4979, 5 8, 
5299, 5315, 5318, 5335, 5370, 5372, Eur 
5386, 5389, 5390, 5392, 5420, 5433, 255 , 
5504, 5506, 5508, 5542, 5559, 5563, 597 
5581, 5601, 5691, 5808, 5813, 5871 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Proc) [| 
Psychodiagnosis| 

Буз Classificat (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic туроо] AUS 
Psychodiagnostic Interview [See c 
Diagnosis, Interpersonal Comm! Inter- 
tion, Interpersonal Interaction, viol 
views, Psyc] odiagnosis, Social Behavior, 
Social Interaction] 5554, 5562. 5328, 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies 5322, 

5455 - 
Psychodrama [See Also Psychother pei 
tic Techniques, Psychotherapy] ood Play 
Psychogenesis [See Also Child! en 
Development, Cognitive Develo] 


lect 

Emotional Development, Inte! i 

De 'elopmen 
velopment, Language ре р! 


Perceptual Development, 


Development, Psychomotor Develop- 


Psychosocial Development, 


Development] 5353 

mic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 

Disorders, Symptoms] 

okinesis [See Also Extrasensory 
ion] 4159, 4165 

nguistics [See Also Language, 

j Verbal Communication] 


Stress [See Also Stress] 
6061 
ological Terminology [See Also 
fic Communication] 5601 
ologists [See Also School Psycholo- 
5250, 5335 
[See Also Applied Psycholo- 
Zomparative Psychology, Dis i- 
Educational Psychology, Experi- 
Psychology, Industrial Psycholo- 
edical Psychology, Military Psy- 
„ Physiological Psychology, So- 
chology, Social Sciences] 4065, 
74, 4077, 4080, 4081, 4084, 4086, 
2o 4933, 4945, 5830, 5859, 5861, 
ometrics 4070, 4107 
homotor Development [See Also 
г Development, Physical Develop- 
Beep noeenesis, Speech Develop- 


Psychomotor Processes [See Pe: 
CM [ rceptual 
eurosis [See Neurosis] 
opath [See Antisocial Personality] 
opathology [See Also Medical Sci- 
gooey 5306, 5360, 5362, 5389, 


ау 4937, 5388 

macology [See Also Pharma- 
4443, 4671, 5262, 5334 ua 

ho риса Measurement 4100, 4174, 


ysiologic Disorders - 
ic Disorders] d 
hysiology 4189, 4414, 5568 

| Behavior [See Also Eroti- 
itionism, Frigidity, Hetero- 


OR Intercourse, Prostitution, 
oles, Sexual Deviations, Sexual 
lon Disturbances, Sexual Interc- 
lise at) Sexual Sadism, Trans- 
a Л po. Bu 4878, 4897, 
, n „ 522 
e PRS 7, 5302, 5368, 
ее Also Acute Psychosi 
te E hrenia, Childhood Psy, 
aa hildhood ^ Schizophrenia, 
Psychosis, Chronic Schizophre- 
Aium Tremens, Hebephrenic 
E Involutional Depression, 
is tons Manic Depressive 
Ко LUE DE Schi- 
ѕусһоѕеѕ] 5188, 5: 
] i 5768, S819. n 
hildhe evelopment [See Al: 
Ч E Pay Developmen, Po 
79, Eure aes hogenesin] 4830, 
"ocial Mental Retardation [Si 
ental Retardation] 5462, 567. 


ial Readjustment 4906, 5798, 
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Psychosocial Rehabilitation [See Also 
Rehabilitation] 5524, 5628, 5176, 5778, 
3 
Psychosocial Resocialization 5780 
Psychosomatic Disorders [See Also 
Anorexia Nervosa] 5285, 5352, 5354, 
5514, 5550, 5568, 5714 
Psychosurgery [See Also Neurosurgery, 
Surgery] 5768, 5770, 5772, 5774 
Psychotherapeutic Breakthrough [See 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 
Psychotherapeutic ing [See Also 
Family Therapy, Psychotherapy] 5747, 
Psychotherapeutic Intervention Tech [See 
Crisis Intervention] 
Psychotherapeutic Methods [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
Psychotherapeutic Outcomes 5194, 5254, 
5580, 5603, 5622 
Psychotherapeutic Processes [See Also 
Psyctiotiera panie Transference] 5269, 
5280, 5581, 5587, 5598, 5599, 5600, 5604, 
5608, 5733, 5745, 5758 
Psychotherapeutic Resistance [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 
Psychotherapeutic Techniques [See Also 
Autogenic Training, Psychodrama] 5254, 
5281, 5541, 5582, 5585, 5587, 5588, 5594, 
5596, 5605, 5606, 5706, 5730, 5744, 5803 
Psychotherapeutic Transference [See 
Abo Psychotherapeutic Processes] 5105, 
74. 
Psychotherapists [See Also Mental 
Health Personnel, Ps: ош 5245 
Psychotherapy [See Also Brief yychoth- 
erapy, Child Psychotherapy, Client Cen- 
tered Thera) ‚ Encounter Group Thera- 
py, Family Mes Geriatric Psychoth- 
erapy, Gestalt Therapy, Group Psy- 
chotherapy, Individ Psychotherapy, 
Play Therapy, Psychoanalysis, Psycho- 
drama, Psychotherapeutic Counseling, 
Reality Thera] у, Therapeutic Commu- 
nity] 4932, 5571 , 5576, 5590, 5593, 5607, 
5740, 5811 A 
Psychotherapy Training [See Also Clini- 
cal Methods Training] 5269 
Psychotic Depressive Reaction [See Af- 
fective Disturbances, Depression (Emo- 
tion), Emotional States, Psychosis} ў 
Psychotomimetic Drugs {бее Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline] 
Pubescence [See Sexual Development] 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] __ 
Public Health Service Nurses [See Medi- 
cal Personnel, Nurses] 
Public Health Services [See Also Com- 
munity Services] 5544, 5546 
Public Opinion 4969, 4999, 5024, 5080, 
5774, 5185 
Public School Education 5460 
Public Speaking [See Language, Verbal 
Communication} 
Public ‘Transportation 6022 i 
Public Welfare Services [See Community 
Welfare Services] x 
Pulmonary Emphysema [See Respiratory 


Tract Disorders] » 
Pulmonary is [See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] x 

i See Also Reinforcement] 


Punishment [: 
4244, 4526, 4573, 4592, 4692, 4730, 5477, 


6056 
Pupil (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Puppies [See Dogs] 
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Puromycin 4667 

Pursuit (Rotary) [See Roran M 
Pyramidal Tracts [See Also Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System, Spi- _ 
nal Cord] 4371, 4535 
Pyramidotomy [See Neurosurgery, Sur- 


ae 
mania [See Mania] 


Q Sort Testing Technique [See Testin; 
Methods] per Я 
plets [See Family Members, Mul- 
tiple Births, Siblings] 
Quails [See Birds, Vertebrates} 
Quartimax Rotation [See Factor Analy- 
sis, Orthogonal Rotation, Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Questionnaires 4156, 4994, 5757, 5865, 


5964 

Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude — 
Measures] ^ 
Questionnaires (Opinion) [See Attitude — 
Measures] 4 
Questionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Measures] 

Quinine [See Analgesic Drugs, Anesthet- 
ic Drugs] 


Rabbis (See Religious Personnel] 

Rabbits [See Also Mammals, Verteb- 
rates] 4273, 4318, 4351, 4381, 4405, 4540, 
4545, 4547, 4560, 4636, 4720, 4735, 4740, 
4802 

Race (Anthropological) [See Also Cauca- 
sians, Negroes] 5906, 6032 

Race Attitudes [See Also Racism] 4918, 
4935, 5030, 5053, 5083, 5822, 5873 

Racial Differences 4436, 4826, 4870, 
5020, 5152, 5456, 5822, 5917, 5997 

Racial Integration [See Also Social Proc- 
esses] 5923 

Racism [See Also Race Attitudes] 5274 
Radial Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Radiation 4193, 4471, 5358 

Radical Movements 5799 

Radiculitis [See Nervous System Disor- 


ders] , 
Radio [See Mass Media] 2 
Radiology [See Disciplines, Medical Sci- 
EIS jw 

ee Anger 
9 ‘Trains 6073, 6078 
Rams [See Sheep] i У 
Random ng [See Also Sampling 
(Experimental)] 4093 i 
Mack Difference Correlation [See Statis- 
tical Correlation] 
Rank Order Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] М д 
Rape [Sce Antisocial Behavior, Behavior 
Disorders, Crime, Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 
Rapid Eye Movement [See Also Eye — 
Movements] 4340, 4407 
Rapid Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 
Sleep] 


Rapport [See Inte: rsonal Attraction] 
Rat 4342, 4409, 4478, 4536, 


4570, 4588, 4610, 4680, 4689, 4695, 4707, 


Rate (Heart) [See Heart Rate] 


Rating [See Also Testin; 5847, 6048 
Rat Mon 4100, n 4139, 4150, 


4174, 5389, 5390, 5965 


Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 
Reinforcement] 

Rationalization [See Defense Mecha- 
nisms] 

Rats [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
4324, 4352, 4367, 4373, 4375, 4387, 4396, 
4399, 4405, 4408, 4409, 4412, 4432, 4433, 
4444, 4445, 4447, 4449, 4450, 4451, 4452, 
4455, 4457, 4460, 4462, 4464, 4465, 4470, 
4471, 4472, 4476, 4477, 4478, 4481, 4482, 
4486, 4488, 4492, 4494, 4497, 4498, 4505, 


__ 4512, 4516, 4517, 4518, 4519, 4520, 4523, 


4524, 4526, 4527, 4528, 4529, 4531, 4537, 
4539, 4541, 4542, 4549, 4550, 4551, 4557, 


_ 4558, 4560, 4563, 4564, 4565, 4567, 4570, 
_ 4573, 4574, 4577, 4578, 4579, 4580, 4581, 


4582, 4583, 4585, 4587, 4588, 4589, 4591, 


074594, 4596, 4597, 4598, 4599, 4600, 4601, 


4602, 4603, 4607, 4610, 4613, 4614, 4619, 
4622, 4623, 4625, 4629, 4631, 4635, 4638, 
4639, 4640, 4642, 4648, 4649, 4651, 4654, 
4659, 4662, 4664, 4665, 4668, 4669, 4671, 
4678, 4680, 4681, 4689, 4692, 4695, 4697, 
4698, 4702, 4705, 4707, 4709, 4712, 4714, 
4715, 4716, 4719, 4721, 4725, 4728, 4730, 
4731, 4736, 4737, 4738, 4745, 4748, 4750, 
4754, 4756, 4757, 4758, 4764, 4767, 4771, 
Ss, 4787, 4791, 4796, 4813, 4820, 5497, 
5651 


__ Rauwolfia [See Sedatives] 


Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 


+ Reactions] 


Reaction Formation [See Defense Mech- 
anisms] 


_ Reaction Time [See Also Response Par- 


ameters] 4164, 4225, 4249, 4301, 4307, 
4326, 4343, 4709, 4741, 4904, 5340, 5468 
Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 

Reactive Depression [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
tional States) ` 

Reactive Psychosis [See Psychosis] 
Reactive Schizophrenia [See Schizophre- 


. nia] 


Readaptation [See Adaptation] 
cnm (Reading) [See Reading Read- 
iness| 
Eno (School) [See School Readi- 
ness 
Reading [See Also Remedial Readin, 
4257, 4383, 5875, 5881, 5905 a 
Reading Ability 4255, 5875, 5919 
Reading Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement, Achievement] 5878, 
5895, 5897, 5908, 5915, 5916, 5919, 5920, 
5924, 5935, 5940, 5952 
Comprehension [See Also Com- 
hension] 5904 | F 
Disabilities [See Also Dyslexi 
5465, 5472, 5935, 545 wr 
Education [See Also Curricu- 
mm Language Arts Education] 5928, 


Reading Materials [See Also 1 ion- 
al Media, Teaching] 5942 CE ap 
_ Reading Measures 5968, 5970, 5998 
Reading Readiness 4207, 5987, 599 
Reading Skills 5477 s 
Speed 4255, 4278 
Р ial) [S $ 
chosocial Readjustment] D Wee роу, 
. Realism ) [See Philosophies] 
Reality 5576 
Reality Testing 5496 


UN 
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Reality Therapy [See Also Psychothera- 


y] 5717 
[See Also Cognitive Process- 

es, Inductive Deductive Reasoning, In- 

ference, Thinking] 4246, 4537 

Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 


Reply] 
Recall (Dreams) [See Dream Recall] 
Recall (1 [See Also Free Recall, 
Retention] 4270, 4286, 4287, 4289, 4293, 
4296, 4305, 4835, 4901, 5492, 5904, 5905 
Receptors (Neural) [See Neural Recep- 
tors] 
Recidivism [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 5315, 5430, 
5817 
Reciprocal Inhibition Therapy [See Also 
Behavior Modification, Behavior Thera- 
у] 5721, 5722, 5726 
eciprocity [See Social Behavior] 
Recognition (Learning) [See Also Reten- 
tion] 4253, 4259, 4270, 4282, 4293, 4297, 
4299, 4522, 5492, 5901, 5915 
Reconstruction (Learning) [See Reten- 
tion] 
Reconstructive Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 
Recorders (Tape) [See Tape Recorders] 
Recovery (Disorders) 4494, 5554, 5767 
Recreation [See Also Athletic Participa- 
tion, Camping, Gambling, Sports, Sum- 
mer Camps (Recreation), Swimming, 
Television Viewing, Traveling, Vacation- 
ing] 4978, 5531, 5880 
Recreation Therapy [See Dance Thera- 


у] 
Recreational Day Camps [See Summer 
Camps (Recreation)] 
Recruitment (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Recruitment] 
Red Nucleus [See Mesencephalon] 
Reductionism [See Philosophies] 
Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

es [See Also Acoustic Reflex, 
Eyeblink Reflex, Flexion Reflex, Hoff- 
mans Reflex, Orienting Reflex, Startle 
Reflex] 4221, 4334, 4368, 4405, 4463 
Reformatories [See Correctional Institu- 
tions] 
Refraction Errors [See Errors] 
Regression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 5194 
Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation] 
5394, 5777, 5781, 5782, 5785 
Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 
Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 
Reinforcement [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, External Rewards, 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Negative Rein- 
forcement, Positive Reinforcement, 
Praise, Punishment,  Reinforcement 
Amounts, Reinforcement Schedules, Re- 
wards, Social Reinforcement, Variable 
Interval Reinforcement] 4243, 4244, 
4252, 4261, 4277, 4470, 4480, 4698, 4710, 
Seat 4722, 4121, 4732, 4733, 4153, 4846, 


Reinforcement Amounts [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 4266, 4699, 4716, 4731, 4756 
Reinforcement [See Also 

ixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 


[See Psy- 


ххх 


Ratio Reinforcement, Reinforcement, 
Variable Interval Reinforcement] 4279, 
4464, 4482, 4608, 4669, 4689, 4693, 4695, 
4716, 4737, 4738, 4745, 4752, 4757, 4759 
Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 
асар Therapy [See Psychothera- 
Ру. 

Relaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization Therapy] 

Reliability (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Reliability] 

Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliability] 
Religion [See Also Related Terms] dim, 
4929, 4945, 4953 

Religiosity [See Religious Beliefs] 
Religious Affiliation [See Judaism, Reli- 
gious Beliefs] 

Religious Beliefs [See Also Judaism] 
4418, 4915, 4917, 4937, 4952, 4955, 5348, 
5773 

Religious Education 4122 

Religious Occupations [See Religious 
Personnel] ; 
Religious Personnel [See Also Chaplains, 
Evangelists, Ministers (Religion), Mis- 
sionaries] 4962 : 
Religious Practices [See Also Medita- 
tion] 4946, 4958 У 
Religious Prejudices [See Prejudice, So- 
cial Influences] 

Rem [See Rapid Eye Movement] __ 
REM Dream Deprivation [See Depriva- 
tion’ 

REM Dreams [See Dreaming] 
REM Sleep [See Also Sleep] 4323, 4334, 
4336, 4340, 4393, 4420, 4561, 4666, 5384, 
5459, 5632, 5838 T 
Remedial Reading [See Also Reading] 
5943, 5945, 5953 : 
Remembering [See Retention] 
Remission (Disorders) 5383 o) 

Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 
Professional Criticism Reply] Se 
Repression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 5241 | 
Repression Sensitization Scale [See Also 
Personality Measures] 5177, 5224 ) 
Reptiles [Sec Also Turtles, Vertebrates 
4325 А 
Research [See Experimentation] 
Research Design [See Experiment 
шн Methods [See маа 
Resentment [See Hostility { 3 
Reserpine [See Also Anti Rete. 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, 5. 4654 
Tranquilizing Drugs] 4585, 4625, Thee 
Residency (Medical) [See Medic 

dence E 
Residential Care Attendants [Sce Attend 


al De- 


ituti Also 
Residential Care Institutions [See ^ 
Halfway Houses, - Hos itals, паи 
Homes, Psychiatric Hos; s) 
5272, 5595, 5693, 5717, 5799, 5808 anoe] 
Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resis! К 
Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See 
chosocial Resocialization] 
Resonance [See Vibration] 
Resource Teachers [See Teachers] 
Respiration 4390, 4413, 5769 
Respiration Stimulating 
Dru; 
LIP Distress [Sec Symptoms] 
Respiratory System [See Larynx] 


[See 


Tract Disorders [See Also 


Er 4 
"Conditioning [See Classical 
3 AB iude [See Also Response 
ers] 4709, 4737 
йаз 4282, 4711 
"Duration [See Also Response 
3] 4709 
Frequency [See Response Par- 


Generalization [See Response 

lers] 

f Lag [See Reaction Time] 

[See Also Response 
ters] 4175, 4199, 4260, 4552 

mse Parameters [See Also Interres- 

Ў с, Reaction Time, Response 
Response Duration, Re- 
Latency, Response Set, Response 

bility] 4118, 5217, 5479 

“Probability [See Probability, 

Parameters) 

Set [See Also Response Par- 


4147 
[See Reaction Time] 
> Tin pee con Time] 
ariabil ее Also Response 
eters] 5498 A Е 
is [See Also Conditioned Emo- 
Responses, Conditioned Respon- 
onditioned Suppression, Emotion- 
onses, Orienting Responses] 5241 
iibility 5874, 5889, 5902 
iness [See Also Emotional States, 
] 5724 
1 (Mental) [See Mental Retar- 


| (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 


Speech Devel 
ti Disorders] evelopment 
tion [See Also Recall (Learning), 
Bx 
2 , , d , 4716, 

49, 5086, 5925 ee 
Hon Measures [See Free Recall, 
(Learning), Recognition (Learn- 


Formation [See Also Brain. 
үш; Central Nervous System, 
s system] 4502, 4534, 4535, 4545, 


55 

[Ste Also Cones (E 
Neu C (Eye) Eye 
Bay us ae уе)] 4202, 4403, 
Image 4191, 4214, 4410, 4803 
Коре Arteries (Anatomy)] 


[See 


o 


tive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
БЕ) 4275, 5910 аА 

Learning [See Also Con- 
B] 4233, 4284, 4536, 4695, 


[See Als 

Penes su пони 
lography [See Diagnosi 
ology, УЖ DARIN 
ее Enzymes] 

M id [See Also Acids] 4638 

usculoskeletal System] 

ersonality) [See Personality 
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Riots [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Collective Behavior, Conflict, Interper- 
sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 4999 

Risk Taking [See Also Gambling, Social 
Behavior] 5212 

Ritalin [See Methylphenidate] 

Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rites Of Passage [See Birth Rites, 
Sociocultural Factors] 

кер (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 
tices) 

Rivalry [See Interpersonal Interaction, 
Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
RNA (Ribonucleic Acid) [See Ribonu- 
cleic Acid] 

Robbery [See Theft] 

Robins [See Birds, Vertebrates] 

Rodents [See Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, 
Mammals, Mice, Rats, Vertebrates] 
Rods (Eye) [See Also Cells (Biology), 
Eye (Anatomy), Nervous System, Neu- 
rons, Retina, Sensory Neurons] 4193, 
4197, 4404, 4417 

Roentgenography [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
cal Diagnosis, Pneumoencephalo| phy] 
Role (Counselor) [See Counselor ole] 
Role Conflicts 5689, 6055 

Role Expectations 4967, 5013 

Role Ре! n 5011, 5048, 5065, 5097 
Role Playing 5249, 5776, 6001 

Roles [See Parental Role, Sex Roles] 
Roman Catholicism [See Religious Be- 
liefs] 

Roommates [See Students] 

Rorschach Test [See Also Personality 
Measures, Projective Personali Meas- 
ures] 4328, 5171, 5179, 5194, 5346, 5370, 
5435, 5451, 5542, 5674 

Rotary Pursuit [See Also Perceptual 
Motor Processes, Tracking] 6040 
ROTC Students [See College Students, 
Military Personnel, Students, Volunteer 
Military Personnel] р 

RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Rubella [See Viral Disorders] У 
Rulon Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 

Running [See Motor Performance, Mo- 
tor Processes] 5 
Rural Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 4914, 4919, 
4922, 4931, 4950, 4978, 5004, 5016, 5118, 
5823 


Saccharin 4554, 4591 
Sacral Spinal Cord [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 
Sadism [See Sexual Sadism d 
Sadistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 1 
Sadomasochism [See Sexual Sadism] 
Sadomasochistic Personality [See Person- 
ality Disorders] ali à 
Safety [See Also Aviation Safety, High- 
way Safety, Occupational Safety 5243 
Salamanders [See Also Amphibia, Ver- 
tebrates] 4491 


Sales Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel, White Collar 
Workers] E 7 
Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 
ence] 

Salivation 4425 


Salmon [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
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Sampling (Experimental) [See Also Ran- з 
dom Sampling] 4093, 4127, 4133, 6003 
Sanatoriums {бее Hospitals, Residential 
Care Institutions, Treatment Facilities] 
Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 

Satiation 4387, 4509, 4715, 4808 
Satisfaction [See Also Job Satisfaction, 
Need Satisfaction] 4911, 4987, 4998, 
Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 

Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 

sae (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries] 

Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 
Scaling (Testing) [See Testing] 
Schedules (Learning) [See 
Schedules] 

Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 

Scheduling (Work) [See Work Schedul- 


ing] 
Schizoid Personality [See Personality 


Disorders] 

i [See Also Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Hebephrenic 
Schizophrenia, Psychosis] 4408, 5288, 
5298, 5303, 5305, 5306, 5309, 5310, 5321, 
5324, 5337, 5338, 5346, 5349, 5353, 5355, 
5365, 5380, 5383, 5549, 5610, 5611, 5614, 
5629, 5630, 5645, 5663, 5676, 5685, 5716 _ 
Schizophrenogenic Family [See Family 
Structure] 

Schizophrenogenic Mothers [See Family 
Members, Mothers, Parents] 

Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

Scholastic Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude’ 
Erst Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

School Adjustment 4893, 5961 

School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Administrators 5967 

School Age Children [See Also Children, 
Developmental Age Grou] ] 4186, 4207, 
4226, 4238, 4250, 4424, 4823, 4835, 4837, 
4842, 4845, 4846, 4847, 4850, 4853, 4855, 
4857, 4863, 4864, 4866, 4868, 4869, 4881, 
4882, 4883, 4890, 4891, 4893, 4922, 4927, 
4928, 4938, 4965, 5076, 5140, 5152, 5169, 
5181, 5464, 5469, 5471, 5419, 5486, 5490, 
5492, 5501, 5508, 5509, 5510, 5779, 5856, 
5922, 5929, 5938, 5939, 5940, 5944, 5955, 
5981, 5987 

School Counselors [See Also Counselor 


[ 
5253, 5256, 5257, 5887, 5967, 5969, 5 
l [See Also Dropouts] 


Learning 


School 

4885, 5411, 5964 : 
School Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 4994, 5062, 
5844, 5923 ч 
School Integration (Racial) [See Racial 
Integration, Social Processes] 

School Learning 5853, 5883, 5893, 5910, 
5913, 5931, 5949 

School Nurses [See Medical Personnel, 
Nurses] К 
School Organization [See Educational 
Administration] + 

School Phobia [See Also Phobias] 5293 


School Principals [See School Adminis- 
trators] 


School Psychologists [See Also Mental 
Health Personnel, Psychologists] 5850, 
5983, 6002 
School Psychology [See Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Disciplines, Educational Psycholo- 
, Р; hola „ Social Sciences] 
Re 5988, 6000 
School Superintendents [See School Ad- 
ministrators] 
Schools [See Colleges, High Schools, 
Kindergartens, Mili Schools, Nurs- 
ery Schools, Technical Schools] 
' Sciatic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education [See Curriculum] 
Scientific Communication [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
chological Terminology] 8, 4967, 
= 5147, 5246 
Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 
Scientists [See Also Related Terms] 6035 
Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Sclerosis (Nervous System) [See Multiple 
Sclerosis, Nervous System Disorders] 
Scopolamine [See Also Analgesic Drugs, 
гозере Blocking Drugs, Sedatives] 


1 4551, 4557, , 4607, 4629, 4649, 

60 

` Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 


__ Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 
= Scoring (Testing) [See Also Testin; ] 
599 4108, 4154, 5194, 5196, 5304, 5435, 


. Scotland 5433 
_ Scotopic Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
-. tion, Visual Stimulation] 4415 
[See Symptoms] 
Sculpturing [See Art 
_ Sea Gulls [See Also Birds, 
4479, 4747 
Seals (Animal) [See Mammals, Verteb- 
~ rates] 
_ Seasonal Variations [See Also Environ- 
- mental Effects] 5288 
Secobarbital [See Also Barbiturates, 
Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 4676 
[See Secobarbital] 
Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement] 
rial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel, White Collar 
Skills [See Clerical Secretari- 
al Skills] | 


pre (Gland) [See Salivation, Sweat- 


Sectioning (Lesion) [See Lesions] 
Seay (Emotional) [See Emotional 
urity] 


Sedatives [See Also Atropine, Chl. 

mazine, Haloperidol, eperidine. fe. 
E ү ша1опе, Bu Phenobarbi- 

ine, Scoy i 1 

с досро Bus x Secobarbi- 
(Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
Selected Readings 4085 5001, 503: 
5128, 5250, 5281, 5339, 5375, 5637, 2022 
det , 5375, 5637, 5732, 


Selection] (Personnel) [See Personnel 


Vertebrates] 


tion] 
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Selective Breeding [See Animal Breed- 


in, 

Sar Actualization 4117, 5050, 5219, 5229 
Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation] 
Self [See Also Self Esteem] 
4105, 4576, 4875, 4876, 4929, 4947, 5206, 
5222, 5330, 5486, 5897, 5902, 5939, 5980, 
6011, 6051 

Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 

Self Control [See Also Personality Traits] 
4306, 4422, 4425, 4989 

Self Disclosure 4309, 5073 

Self Esteem [See Also Self Concept] 
4871, 4878, 4917, 4924, 5197, 5219, 5243, 
5255, 6043 

Self Evaluation [See Also Evaluation] 
4105, 4374, 5200, 5220, 5235, 5389, 5437, 
5907 

Self Image [See Self Serep 

Self Mutilation [See Also Behavior 
Disorders] 5441, 5718 

Self Perception 4939, 5050, 5088, 5125, 
5437, 5513, 5864, 5939 

Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement [See Reinforcement] 
Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 

Self Stimulation [See Also Stimulation] 
4364, 4460, 4480, 4542, 4549, 4573, 5014, 
5266, 5276, 5710, 5716, 5724 

Pues [See Also Personality Traits] 
4873 

Semantic Generalization [See Cognitive 
Processes] 

Semantics [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 4268, 4288, 
4294, 4299, 5129, 5146, 5163, 5737, 5905 
Seminarians [See Religious Personnel, 
Students] 

Senescence [See Aged] 
Senile Dementia [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 5515, 
5820 

Senile Psychosis [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Senile De- 
mentia, Syndromes] 

Senior Citizens [See Aged] 


Sensation [See Perception] 
Sense Organ Disorders [See Anosmia, 
Ear Disorders, Nystagmus] 


Sense Organs [See Cochlea, Cones 
(Eye), Eye (Anatomy), Middle Ear, 
M Rods (Eye), Vestibular Appara- 
tus 
Sensitivity (Personality) [See Personality 
Traits] 
Sensitivity Training 5033, 5065, 5865 
Sensory Adaptation [See Also Adapta- 
tion, Dark Adaptation, Orienting Reflex, 
Orienting Responses, Threshol ] 4187, 
4191, 4196, 4206, 4616, 4809, 4810, 4812 
Sensory Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion] 4219, 4543, 4856 
Sensory Feedback [See Also Auditory 
Feedback, Delayed Auditory Feedback, 
Feedback, Perceptual Stimulation] 5241 
nsory licaps (Attit Toward) [See 
ER (Attitudes Toward)] 
Nd lotor Processes [See Perceptual 
otor Processes] 
Neurons [See Also Audito: 
Neurons, Cells (Biology), Cones (Eye), 
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Nervous System, Neurons, Rods (Bye) 
4330, 4397, 4398, 4545 
Sentence Comprehension [See Also 
Comprehension] 5140 
Sentence Structure [See Also Grammar, 
Language, Linguistics, Syntax, Verbal 
Communication] 4260, 4234, 4305, 5138, 
5162, 5168 
Sentences [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] 
Separation (Marital) [See Marital Sepa- 
ration] 
ноп Anxiety [See Also Anxiety] 
Sephardim [See Judaism] 
Septum (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 
sions] 
Sequential Learning 4275, 4281 
Serial Anticipation (Learning) [See Serial 
Learning, Verbal Learning] 
Serial Learning [See Also Verbal Learn- 
ing] 4300 
Seriousness [See Personality Traits] 
Serotonin 4420, 4451, 4458, 4504, 4541, 
4541, 4613, 4615, 4627, 4632, 4675 - 
Serotonin Antagonists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 4458, 4567, 4675 
Serpasil [See Reserpine] 
Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 
Serum Albumin [See Proteins] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
SES (Income) [See Socioeconomic Sta- 
tus] 
Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 5464, 
5483, 54! T5700, 5795 
Sex Chromosome Disorders [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Klinefelters Syn- 
drome] 
Sex Chromosomes [See Chromosomes] 
Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 
Sex Difference. (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] m 2 
Sex Drive [See Also Motivation] 551 
Sex Education [See Curriculum] 
Sex Hormones [See Also Androgens 
Estradiol, Estrogens, Hormones, 
ошоп, Testosterona i 

x Identity [See Sex Roles} | 
Sex пеене риает 
[See Also Developmental реге 
Human Sex Differences] 4845, Bi 
4859, 4865, 4868, 4870, 4883, 5079, 518, 


1 Be- 


67, 491: 
4887, 4891, 4897, 4899, 4900, 4967, 
5013, 5026, 5054, 5097, 5102, 5110 2 
5332, 5408, 5423, 5719, 5846, 5895 ај 
Sexual Abstinence [See Psychos? 


img о! [See Psychosexual Be- 
5110, 522 


havior 
paki Attitudes 4308, 5104, val Be- 
Sexual Behavior [See Psychosex 

i ical 
Sexual Development [See Also Physica 
Development] 4831, 4874, 487 hibition- 
Sexual Deviations [See Also алт, 
ism, Homosexuality, шс RES 
Male Homosexuality, Psyc! RS alist) 
havior, Sexual Sadism, ee 
5343, 5395, 5410, 5435, 5446, 


Sexual Function Disturbances [See Also 
Frigidity, Impotence, Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 5354, 360 
Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Also 
Incest, Premarital Intercourse, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior] 5600 
Sexual Masochism [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 
Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 
Sexual Reproduction 4408 
Sexual Sadism [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 5441 
Sexual Sadomasochism [See Psychosexu- 
al Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 
Sexually [See Also Personality Traits] 
Shamanism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Shame [See Guilt] 
Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 
Sheep [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
end 4590 
hock [See Also Symptoms] 4498, 4503, 
i 4606, 4649, 4695, 2750, 4751, 4758, 
Shock Therapy [See Electroc: 
Был Py [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Units [е Apparatus] 
Shoplifting [See Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime, Theft] 
Shopping Ex Consumer Behavior] 
erm Memory [See Also Memory] 
d 4300, 4611, 4703, 4742, 4835, 53%, 
Short Term Psychoth y [$ i 
боору iychotherapy [See Brief 
rae Indians [See American Indi- 
agen] enm [See Musculoskele- 
cre Grids [See Apparatus, Shut- 
Shuttle Box Нига! 
Si T 
Shuttle Boxes Bee As рай] 4697 
Bs Twins [See Twins), 3 
tons 893 [See Also Family Rela- 
iblings [See Al 
Меш so Brothers, Family 
Births Tying aede Twins, Multiple 
Side Effects (Drug) [See Also D 
Addiction, Drug Advers Rea son 
Riz Dependency, Dru EM Seon 
Adi iction] 5619 E ects, Heroin 
Sets dion] 5619, 5629, 5643, 5675, 5682, 
Sight Vocabul 
5 
ommunication, Voc ee Verbal 
gua; Si 
Verbal Communication] 3827 pes 
шш Tel]. Statistical Analysis, Sta- 
gnal рең А 
4496, 4709, Кыен) 4118, 
Si eg [See Stimulus Intensity] 
Significance] tatistical) [See Statistical 


ent Reading [See Reading] 


larity (Sti 
а rity] (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
imple Schi i 
Зар ын [See Psychosis, 


Ophreni; 

Sim ia] 

tion, wo (See Also Computer Simula- 
je. Simuiation, Mathematical 
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odeling} e012 ron Games, Stochastic 
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Simulation Games [See Also Games, 
Simulation] 6062 

Simulators [See Simulation] 

Sin [See Religious Beliefs] 

Sincerity [See Personality Traits] 

Single Persons 5526 

Sisters [See Family Members, Siblings] 
Sixteen Personality Factors Question 
[See Also Personality Measures] 5190, 


5199 
Sixteen PF Questionnaire [See Sixteen 
Personality Factors Question] 
Size 4196 
Size Discrimination [See Also Spatial 
Perception] 4168, 4943 
Skepticism [See Philosophies] 
Skewed Distribution [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Skilled Industrial Workers [See Also 
Blue Collar Workers, Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 6042, 6044 
Skills [See Ability] 
Skin (Anatomy) 
(Body)] 4459 
Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
Skin Disorders [See Basal Skin Resist- 
ance] 
Skin Electrical Properties [See Electro- 
payiea Skin Resistance] 

kin Potential [See Electrophysiology] 
Skin Resistance [See Also Basal Skin 
Resistance, Electrophysiology] 4401, 
5085, 5214, 5680 
Skin Temperature [See Also Body Temp- 
erature] 4422, 5179, 5710 
Skinner Boxes [See Apparatus] 
Skull [See Musculoskel letal Syste] 
Slang [See Langua; , Verbal Communi- 
cation, Vocabulary 
Sleep [See Also NREM Sleep, REM 
Sleep] 4319, 4336, 4339, 4341, 4354, 
4364, 4371, 4373, 4374, 4380, 4384, 4386, 
4393, 4402, 4406, 4420, 4475, 4499, 4567, 
4571, 4572, 4631, 4632, 4667, 5294, 5338 
Sleep Deprivation [See Also Deprivation] 
6046 


Sleep Disorders [See Also Insomnia] 
5299, 5300, 5372, 5642 : 
Sleep Inducing Drugs [See Hypnotic 
Drugs] 

Sleep Onset 4354, 4561, 5384, 5547 
Sleep Treatment [See Also Drug Thera- 
ру] 4384 

Sleepwalking [See Sleep Disorders] 
Slosson Intelligence Test For 

Also Intelligence Measures] 5912, 5916 
Slow Learners [See Also Handicapped] 
5950 

Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Smell Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
tion] 

Smiles [See Facial Expressions, Nonver- 
bal Communication] 

Smoking (Cigarettes) [See Tobacco 
Smoking] 

Smoking (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


[See Also Tissues 


шу 

pone [See Invertebrates] } 
Snake Phobia [See Ophidi hobia] 
Snakes [See Reptiles, Vertel rates] 
Sociability [See Personality Traits] 
Social Acceptance [See Álso Social Be- 
havior] 4976, 5117, 5900, 5941, 6043 _ 
Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
ment] 
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Social Adjustment [See Also Social 
Behavior] 4116, 4905, 4965, 5204, 5455, 
5456, 5476, 5488, 5602, 5765, 5768, 5917 
Social Approval [See Also Social Behav- 
ior, Social Influences] 4871, 51 17 
Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Dis- 
tress Calls, Animal Dominance, Animal 
Maternal Behavior, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal Sexual Receptivity, Ani- 
mal Social Behavior, Arguments, Assist- 
ance (Social Behavior), ttack Behavior, 
Bargaining, Collective Behavior, Com- 
tition, Compliance, Conflict, Con- 
formity (Personality), Cooperate” Eye 
Contact, Friendship, Gambling, Group 
Discussion, Group Participation, Group 
Performance, Interpersonal Attraction, 
Interpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Influences, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Interviewing, Interviews, Leader- 
ship, Peer Relations, Persecution, Praise, 
LOEO Interview, Riots, Risk 
Taking, Social Acceptance, Social Ad- 
justment, Social Approval, Social Dat- 
ing, Social Demonstrations, Social Inter- 
action, Social Perception, Social Rein- 
forcement, Threat Postures, Trust (So- 
cial Behavior) Violence, War] 4618, 
4686, 5000, 5002, 5043, 5049, 5061, 5192 
Social Casework 5703, 5775, 5783, 5786 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social 4971, 4980, 4999, 5008, 
5070, 5407, 5791, 5840, 6036 
Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Structure, Socioe- 
conomic Status, s Class] 4993, 
5341, 5513, 5906, 592 
Social Dating [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 4116, 4874, 5088 
Social Demonstrations [See Also Social 
Behavior] 4969 
Social Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion, Social Isolation, Social Processes] 


4429, 4862, 5329 

Social Desirability [See Also Social 
Influences] 4097, 5143 
Social [See Alcohol Drinking 
Patterns, Social Behavior] 

Social Environments [See Also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
College Environment, Communities, En- 
vironment, Environmental Adaptation, 
Ghettoes, Home Environment, Neigh- 
borhoods, Rural Environments, School 
Environment, Urban Environments, 
Working Conditions] 5209 

Social Facilitation [See Social Behavior] 
Groups [See Also Dyads, Minori- 


Groups] 5126 

ош 

Social Tmmobility [See Social Mobility] 
Social Influences [See Also Prejudice, 
Social Approval, Social Desirability, 
Social Values, Sul erstitions, Taboos] 
4905, 4923, 4928, 4942, 4916, 5000, 5005, 
5067, 5107, 5361, 5402, 5442, 5481 
Social Interaction [See Also Аг 
Assistance (Social Behavior), Bargain- 
ing, Collective Behavior, Conflict, Coop- 
eration, Eye Contact, Friendship, Group 
Discussion, Group Participation, Group 
Performance, Interpersonal Attraction, 
Interpersonal Communication, Interper- 


f 


sonal Influences, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Interviewing, Interviews, Peer Rel- 
ations, Persecution, Psychodiagnostic 
Interview, Riots, Social Behavior, Social 
Dating, Violence, War] 4886, 4898, 4935, 
5000, 5051, 5058, 5060, 5064, 5114, 5142, 
5888 

Social Isolation [See Also Deprivation, 
Social Deprivation, Social Processes] 
4763, 4767, 4775, 4780, 4790, 5375 

Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
(Learning), Imprinting] 4240 

Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 


Social Mobility [See Also Social Process- 
= es] 5307 
_ Social Movements [See Also Black Pow- 
er Movement, Student Activism, Wom- 
ens Liberation Movement] 4915, 4981, 
5777 
-Social Perception [See Also Social Be- 
' havior] 4282, 4845, 4857, 4887, 4918, 
5000, 5039, 5040, 5045, 5082, 5086, 5088, 
5091, 5094, 5095, 5096, 5097, 5103, 5107, 
5108, 5113, 5115, 5119, 5122, 5125, 5155, 
5197, 5209, 5231, 5377, 5858 
Social Processes [See Also Coalition 
Formation, Human Migration, Immigra- 
tion, Industrialization, Racial Integra- 
tion, Social Deprivation, Social Isola- 
tion, Social Mobility, Socialization] 
4985, 5126 
Social Psychiatry [See Also Disciplines, 
Medical Sciences, Psychiatry] 4992, 5782 
Social Psychologists [See 'sychologists] 
Social Psychology [See Also Applied 
_ Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 4923, 5075, 5565 
. Social Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
- Reinforcement, Social Behavior] 5210, 
-. 5377, 5870 
Social Sciences [See Also Anthropology, 
Applied Psychology, Comparative Psy- 
chology, Disciplines, Educational Psy- 
оору, Experimental Psychology, In- 
dus l chology, Medical Psycholo- 
1 g Military Psychology, Physiological 
ychology, Psychology, Social Psychol- 
ogy, Sociolo; ] 4095. 4139, 4953, 5011 
Social Stress [See Also Stress] 4963 
Social Structure [See Also Caste System, 
Lower Class, Middle Class, Social Class, 
= Class] 4247, 4282, 4915, 4980, 
4987, 5004, 5011, 5030, 5031, 5052, 5055 
Social Values [See Also Ethics, Social 
Influences, Values] 4418, 4824, 4871, 
4961, 4971, 4991, 5000, 5035, 5103, 5117, 
5123, 5348, 5370, 5601, 5976 
Work [See Social Casework] 
Work Education 5249, 5261, 5278 
Social Workers 5278, 5282, 5783, 5850 
гона [See Also Social Processes] 


tity] 4912, 4926, 
Sh, 5545 
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Sociologists 6030 
Sociology [See Also Disciplines, Social 
Sciences] 5075 
Sociopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Sociotherapy 5817 
Sodium [See Also Metallic Elements, 
Sodium Ions] 4382, 4392, 5684 
Sodium Bromide [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, pullepilepte Drugs, Bromides, 
Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives| 
Sodium Ions [See Also Electrolytes, 
Metallic Elements, Sodium] 4621, 5617 
Sodium Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
tal] 
Somatosensory Cortex [See Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Nervous System] 
Somatosensory Evoked Potentials [See 
Also Electrical Activity, Electrophysiol- 
ogy, Evoked Potentials] 4367 
Somatotropin [See Hormones] 
Somatotypes 4089 
Somesthetic Perception [See Also Cuta- 
neous Sense, Pain Perception, Pain 
Thresholds, Tactual Perception] 4166 
Somesthetic Stimulation [See Also Per- 
ceptual Stimulation, Stimulation, Tactu- 
al Stimulation] 4811 
Somnambulism [See Dissociative Pat- 
terns, Sleep Disorders] 
Sonar [See Apparatus] 
Sons [See Family Members] 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 
Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 
ization] 
Sound Pressure Level [See Loudness] 
South America 5728 
Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spasms [See Also Symptoms] 5352 
Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 
Spatial Distortion [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion), Spatial Perception] 
Spatial Organization [See Also Spatial 
Perception] 4513 
Spatial Orientation (Perception) [See 
Also Perceptual Orientation, Spatial 
Perception] 4173, 4196, 4410, 4456, 4801, 
4811, 4822 
Spatial Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Autokinetic Illusion, Depth 
Perception, Distance Perception, Motion 
Perception, Size Discrimination, Spatial 
Organization, Spatial Orientation (Per- 
ception)] 4163, 4191, 4506, 4815, 4823, 
4840, 4847, 4868, 4949, 5862 
Spearman Brown Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Special Education 5795, 5934, 5935, 
5938, 5941, 5945, 5946, 5947, 5949, 5951, 
255 5954, 5955, 5956 

pecial Education (Aurally Н; ) 
[See Special Education] т 
Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
donat Disturbed, Special Educa- 

ion 
Special Education (Gifted) [See Gifted, 
Special Edsaton (Learning 

ducation Disabil) 

[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 


Special Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
Mentally Retarded, Special Education] 
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Special Education (Phys Handicaps) 
me Handicapped, Special see 
ion 
Special Education (Visual Handi 
Special Education, Visually ар 
capped] 
Special Education Students [See Also 
Students] 5427 
Special Education Teachers [See Also 
Teachers] 5842 
Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 
Specialization] 
EUM Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion 
Speech [See Verbal Communication] 
Speech And Hearing Measures 4179 
Speech Characteristics [See Also Articu- 
lation (Speech), Speech Pauses, Speech 
Pitch, Verbal Communication] 5142, 
5156, 5160 
Speech Development [See Also Motor 
Development, Physical Development, 
Psychogenesis, Psychomotor Develop- 
ment] 5518, 5541 x 
Speech Disorders [See Also Stuttering] 
5365, 5494, 5699 : 
Speech Handicapped [See Handicapped] 
Speech Measures [See Speech And 
Hearing Measures] 
Speech Pauses [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communica ei 
5 h Perception [See Also Auditor 
Кетер) 4285, 5145, 5148, 5151, 5153, 
5154, 5163, 5166, 5522, 5327, S52 
Speech Pitch [See Also Auditory Stimu- 
lation, Perceptual Stimulation, Pitch 
(Frequency), Speech Characteristics, 
Verbal Communication] 5231 — 
Speech Processing (Mechanical) [See 
Verbal Communication] oF 
Speech Rate [See Speech Characteristics, 
Verbal Communication] y 
Speech Rhythm [See Speech Characteris- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 45 
Speech Therapy 5494, 5540, 5541, 5699, 
Speed (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Spelling [See Also Curriculum, ae 
uage Arts Education] 5135, 5908, 5945, 
97 
Sperm [See Cells (Biology)] 
кеп [See Arachnida, 
Spinal Column [See 
5 inal Cord [See Also Central Nen 
System, Lumbar Spinal Cord, RM 
System, Pyramidal Tracts] 4315, 4305, 
4448, 4501 : n 
Spinal Fluid [See Cerebrospinal E 
inal Ganglia [See Nervous s 
Spinal ы U See Also Nervous 55 
tem] 4220, 4221, 4483, 4484, 4530, Tory- 
Spinothalamic Tracts [See Central Y EN 
ous System, Nervous System, Эр! 
Cord] ican Indians] 
Spokane Indi: е American пс. 
sanus Remission (See Remission 
(Disorders)] па mmingl 
Sports [See Also Recreation, M 
4107, 4224, 4890, 5877, 5880, OF bers, 
[See Also Family | i 4308, 
Housewives, Husbands, Wives: 
5323 stima 
preading Depression [See Вгаш ^^ i. 
кл ас Techniques, Stim 
tion] 


Musculoskeletal 


^ 


uirrels [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Stability (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Stability] x 
Stammering [See Speech Disorders] 
Standard Deviation [See Statistical Anal- 
sis, Statistical Measurement, Variability 
| геше] 
Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 
Stanford Achievement Test [See Also 
Achievement Measures] 5917 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale [See 
Also Intelligence Measures} 5960, 5981 
Startle Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 4355, 
4813 
Starvation [See Also Nutritional Defi- 
ciencies] 4367 
i. Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals 
State Trait Anxiety Inventory [See Also 
Personality Measures] 5185 
Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis Of 
Covariance, Analysis Of Variance, Clus- 
ter Analysis, Confidence Limits (Statis- 
tics), Factor Analysis, Interaction Anal- 
ysis (Statistics), Item Analysis (Statisti- 
cal), Oblique Rotation, Orthogonal Ro- 
tation, Predictability (Measurement), 
Statistical Measurement, — Statistical 
Probability, Statistical Significance, Sta- 
tistical Tests, Variability Measurement] 
4125, 4136, 4151, 4152, 4154, 4158, 4214, 
4431, 5121, 5129, 5190 
tical itur [See Also Linear 
ession] 4128, 4131, 4134, " 
4153, 5190, $040, 5981 4138 ha 
Statistical Measurement [See Also Anal- 
ysis Of Covariance, Analysis Of Vari- 
ance, Cluster Analysis, Factor Analysis, 
Interaction Analysis (Statistics), Item 
quum: (Statistical), Oblique Rotation, 
Mee Rotation, redictability 
ement, Statistical Analysis, Sta- 
men 4136 Variability Measure- 
statistical Norms [Se istic: 
b Statistical урната. АШУ 
аец Probability [See Also Proba- 
lity, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
leasurement] 4135, 4150 _ 
Statistical Reliability 4128, 4152 
Statistical а 
Oblique канон [See Factor Analysis, 
$ Килы TUE Orthogonal Rotation, 
ment] lysis, Statistical Measure- 
Statisti 
lation [omen Parameters [See Popu- 
statisti 
i vin Samples [See Population (Sta- 
tat quie 
cal eg se Also Statisti- 
Statistical Tests [See Also Statistical 
Snalysis] 4123, 4132, 4148 
itj Validity [See Predictive Valid- 


Statistical V; 

ent Variap| 

ae 1, 4152 

se 4936, 5030, 5108, 5941, 6051 

Sta ке Theft] 

Нер); ош Syndrome [See Endoc- 

Disorder) ers, Syndromes, Urogenital 
telazine [See Tri 

ерше [See Trifluoperazi; 
lepchildren [See ENS МОО 


ariables [See Also Depend- 
es, Independent Variables} 
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— [See Family Members, Par- 
ents 

Stereoscopic Presentation [See Perceptu- 
al Stimulation, Stimulus Presentation 
Methods, Visual Stimulation] 
Stereoscopic Vision [See Depth Percep- 
tion, Spatial Perception, Vision, Visual 
Perception] 

Stereotaxic Techniques [See Also Brain 
Stimulation, Chemical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Electrical Brain Stimulation, Sur- 


ery] 4500 

tereotyped Attitudes 4887 
Биер 4163, 5206, 5406, 5464, 5498, 
Sterility [See Urogenital Disorders] 
Sterilization (Sexy [See Castration, Male 
Castration, Ovariectomy, Vasectomy] 
Steroids [See Also Cholesterol, Corticos- 
terone, Hydrocortisone] 4658 
Sticklebacks [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Stimulation [See Also Afferent Stimula- 
tion, Auditory Stimulation, Aversive 
Stimulation, Brain Stimulation, Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulation, Self 
Stimulation, Somesthetic Stimulation, 
Tactual Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 
4365, 4502 

Stimulators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus} 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 

Stimulus Attenuation [See Stimulus Par- 
ameters] 

Stimulus Change 4196, 4416, 4733, 4829 
Stimulus Complexity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 5150, 5467 

Stimulus Control 4075, 4706, 4723, 4737, 
4755 

Stimulus Deprivation [See Deprivation, 
Food rivation, Sensory Deprivation, 
Social rivation, Social Isolation, 
Water Deprivation] 

Stimulus 4175, 4251, 
4284, 4515, 4550, 4693, 4703, 4708, 4710, 
4711, 4712, 4739, 4747, 4155, 4822 
Stimulus Duration [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 4178, 4204, 4218, 4356, 
4698, 5150, 5154, 5492 

Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 

Stimulus Frequency [See Stimulus Par- 
ameters] 
Stimulus Generalization 4490, 4155, 
4822, 5135 


Stimulus 
Parameters] 
4397, 4412, 4416, 4423, 4723, 4776 


Stimulus Intervals i 
Interval, Intertrial Interval, Stimulus 


Parameters] 
Stimulus Novelty [See Stimulus Parame- 
ters] 

[See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 


ability] 4175, 4190, 4732, 4807, 4834 .... 
Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 
t 

p Presentation Methods [See Also 
Tachistoscopic Presentation] 4255, 4256, 
4349, 4416, 4938, 5462, 5473, 5479, 5480, 
5492, 5925 
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Stimulus Salience [See Also Stimulu 
Parameters] 4836, 4843 

Stimulus Similarity [See Also Stimulu 
Parameters] 4164, 4272, 5901 

Stimulus Variability [See Also Stimulu 
Parameters] 4196, 4741, 4866, 6072 
Stochastic Modeling [See Also Simul: 
tion] 4155 
Stomach [See Gastrointestinal System] 
Stress [See Also Environmental Stres: 
Occupational Stress, — Physiologic: 
Stress, Psychological Stress, Soci: 
Stress, Stress Reactions] 4236, 4306 
4311, 5724, 5767 
Stress Reactions [See Also Stress] 449 
5195, 5264, 5325, 5374 

Stroboscopic Movement [See Apparer 
Movement] 

Strontium [See Metallic Elements] 
Strontium Bromide [See Antiepilepti 
Drugs, Bromides, Sedatives] 
Structuralism [See History Of Psycholc 


] 
Бейше [See Also АШАР Drug 
CNS Stimulating Drugs] 454 

Student Activism [See Also Social Move 
ments] 4971, 5017, 5022, 5080, 526) 
5840, 5930 

Student Admission Criteria 5979, 6009 
Student Attitudes 4971, 5261, 5852, 587; 
5878, 5879, 5889, 5896, 5914, 5930, 595: 
5959, 5963, 5964, 5997, 5999 

Student Protest [See Student Activism 
Student Teachers [See Also Teacher: 
5828, 5831, 5835 

Student Teaching [See Teacher Educ: 
tion] 
Students [See Also College Student 
Кешеп, School Students, Graduat 
Students, High School Students, Junic 
High School Students, Kindergarte 
Students, Medical Students, Nurser 
School Students, Nursin; Students, Pr 
mary School Students, ial Educé 
tion Students] 4974, 5062, 5199, 599: 


6009 
Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stuc 


ies] 
Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudin: 
Studies] 
Study Habits 5909, 5929 

[See Also Speech Disorder 
4361, 5496, 5540, 5746 Е 
Subconscious [See Psychoanalytic Pe 
sonality Factors] 2 
Sul Lesions [See Brain Lesion 


ibcortical 
Subculture (Ашгоро орар [See Als 
Culture (Anthropol овар) 4851, 487 
4961, 4965, 5060, 5238, 5348, 5647, 595 
Subjectivity [See Objectivity] У 
Sublimation [See Defense Mechanism 
Subliminal Р‹ 5444 
Submissiveness [See Obedience] 
Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental R 
tardation] 
Substantia Nigra [See Mesencephalon] 
Suburban Environments [See Enviro: 
ment, Social Environments] 
Success [See Achievement] 
Successive Contrast [See Brightness Pe 
ception] 
Suffering [See Emotional States} 
Sugars [See Also Glucose] 4520, 4828 _ 
Suggestibility [See Also Personali 
Traits] 4426, 5704 


Suicide [See Also Behavior Disorders] 
4999, 5397, 5399, 5421, 5422, 5433, 5439, 
5447, 5452, 5536, 5543, 5759 
- Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
.. Suicide] re 
Suicide Prevention [See Also Crisis 
- Intervention] 5419, 5557, 5570 
_ Suicide Prevention Centers [See Also 
- Crisis Intervention Services, Mental 
Health Programs] 5754 
Sulpiride [есе Neuroleptic Drugs] 
Summer Camps (Recreation) [See Also 
Recreation] 5690 
рево [See Psychoanalytic Personali- 
ty Factors] 
- Superior Colliculus [See Also Brain, 
- Central Nervous System, Mesencephal- 
on, Nervous System] 4360, 4458, 45. 
Superstitions [See Also Social Influ- 
ences] 5079, 5180 
роз [See Management Person- 
nel] 


Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution] 
ipportive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 


тару] 

езеп (Conditioned) [See Condi- 
- tioned Suppression] 

-Suppression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
_ Defense Mechanisms] 

Surgeons [See Medical Personnel, Physi- 
cians] 

Surgery [See Also Adrenalectomy, Cas- 
tration, Disciplines, Induced Abortion, 
Male Castration, Medical Sciences, Neu- 
_ Tosurgery, Organ Transplantation, Ovar- 
‘iectomy,  Psychosurgery, Stereotaxic 
Techniques, S mpathectomy] 5332, 5771 
surgical Patients [See Also Patients] 


штора!е Parents (Humans) [See Also 
amily Members, Parents] 5475 

urveys [See Consumer Surveys] 

urveys (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ies 


Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 


Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 

Measures] 

Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
'usceptibility] 

weating 5680. 

weden 4896, 5439 

[шшщ [See Also Recreation, Sports] 

Switzerland 4966 

Syllables [See Also Lan 

"tics, Phonetics, Verbal 

9135, 5153, 5154 
Syllogistic Reasoning [See Inductive 

Deductive Reasonin, 


age, Linguis- 
ommunication] 


у Infantile Psychosis [See Child- 
hood Psychosis, Ps: ‘chosis] me 
3 Symbolism 45 5 1, 5159 

Чүнү ee у [See Also Neurosurgery, 
ird Nervous System [See Nerv- 
Sympathetic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 


Symptoms 
lytic Brag ee Reserpine] 
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Sympathomimetic Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Catecholamines, Dextroampheta- 
mine, Dopamine, Epinephrine, Fenflura- 
mine, Isoproterenol, Methamphetamine, 
Norepinephrine, Phenmetrazine] 
Symposia [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia] 

Symptom Remission [See Remission 
(Disorders)] 

Symptoms [See Also Acting Out, Anore- 
xia Nervosa, Anoxia, Catalepsy, Convul- 
sions, Delirium, Distractibility, Dyskine- 
sia, Fatigue, Eoperkinses Hyperphagia, 


Hyperthermia, Hypoglycemia, Hypoth- 
ermia, Insomnia, Migraine Headache, 
Obesity, Pain, Restlessness, Shock, 


Spasms, Tremor, Underweight] 4658, 
5304, 5404, 5537, 5554, 5597, 5640, 5741, 
5769 
Synapses [See Also Nerve Бишр, 
Nervous System] 4338, 4368, 4372, 4530, 
4545, 5668 
Syncope [See Cardiovascular Disorders, 
Symptoms] 
S: [See Also Cushings Syn- 
drome, Delirium Tremens, Klinefeliers 
Syndrome, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Or- 
ganic Brain Syndromes; Senile Demen- 
tia, Toxic Psychoses] 5371, 5384, 5385 
Synonyms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocab 
Synovial Bursa [See 
System] 

yntactic Structure [See Syntax] 
Syntax [See Also Grammar, Language, 
Linguistics, Sentence Structure, Verbal 
Communication] 5138, 5162 
Synthetic Speech [See Verbal Communi- 
cation] 
Syphilis [See Venereal Diseases] 
Systematic Desensitization Therapy [See 
Also Behavior Modification, Behavior 
асару] 5085, 5697, 5702, 5703, 5722, 


Se Analysis 5376, 5558, 5756, 6017, 
60: 
Systolic Pressure [See Blood Pressure] 
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T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 

T Mazes [See Apparatus] 

T Test [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 

cal Tests] 

Taboos [See Also Social Influences] 4940 

Tachistoscopes [See Apparatus] 

Tachistoscopic Presentation [See Also 

Perceptual Stimulation, Stimulus Presen- 

tation Methods, Visual Stimulation] 

4207, 5241 

aoe [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
lers; 

Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 

ception] 

Tactual Displays [See Displays] 

Tactual Perception [See Also Cutaneous 

Sense, Somesthetic Perception] 4168, 

4459, 4556 

Tactual Stimulation [See Also Perceptual 

Stimulation, Somesthetic Stimulation, 

Stimulation] 4362, 4503, 4786, 5396 

Taiwan 5597 

Talent [See Ability] 

Talented [See Gifted] 

Tantrums [See Behavior Disorders] 


T: 
АУ. [See Also Apparatus] 


хххіх 


Taraxein [See Proteins] 

Task Complexity 4284, 5340, 5468 

Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 
тае Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 
tion 

Taste Perception 4171, 4387, 4568, 4591, 
4719, 4828 

Taste Stimulation [See Perceptual Stimu- 
lation, Stimulation] 

TAT (Test) [See Thematic Apperception 
Test] 

Taxonomies 4428 

Teacher Aides 5826 

Teacher Attitudes 4918, 5828, 5831, 
5835, 5837, 5839, 5840, 5841, 5842, 5843, 
5847, 5854, 5874, 5921, 5926, 5931, 5965, 
5992, 6006 

Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education] 5249, 5831, 5848, 
5849, 5856, 5893 

Teacher Personality 5897 

Teacher Recruitment [See Personnel 
Management, Personnel Recruitment] 
Teacher Student Interaction 4944, 5841, 
5845, 5852, 5856, 5858, 5863, 5874, 5889, 
5891, 5921, 5932 

Teacher Tenure [See Occupational Ten- 
ure 

Teither Training [See Teacher Educa- 
tion 

Tenibers [See Also College Teachers, 
Elementary School Teachers, High 
School Teachers, Junior High School 
Teachers, Special Education Teachers, 
Student Teachers] 5248, 5969, 5974, 
5983, 5994 х 
Teaching [See Also Com; uter Assisted 
Instruction, Discovery сасу Ме- 
thod, Educational Fiefd Trips, In lividu- 
alized Instruction, Instructional Media, 
Lecture Method, Montessori Method, 
Open Classroom Method, Pro; amed 
Instruction, Reading Materials, each- 
ing Methods, Televised Instruction, Tu- 
toring] 4854, 5253, 5837, 5853, 5945 4 
Te ing (Programed) [See Programe 
Instruction] ional 
Teaching Machines [See Instructional 
Media, Teaching] 

Teaching Methods [See Also Compa 
Assisted Instruction, Discovery Teach- 
ing Method, Educational Field Trips, 
Individualized Instruction, Lecture Me- 
thod, Montessori Method, Open Class- 
room Method, Programed Instruction, 
Teaching, Televised Instruction, ШЙ 
їпр] 4258, 4263, 4849, 5518, 5848, pe 
5863, 5872, 5874, 5883, 5886, 5887, 5040, 
5890, 5892, 5893, 5904, 5921, 5925, d 
end Teaching Method [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods 

Technical Schools oos, 6024, 6039 tax 
Techniques (Stereotaxic) [See Stereo! 

ic mque] КЕТ 
"Teenagers [See Adolesce! 
Telecommunications Media 
Tad See Psychokinesis] 
Telekinesis [See Psycho! л 
Telencephalon [Sé Amygdaloid Eu 
Auditory Cortex, Basal anglia © Sys- 
Caudate Nucleus, Central Nerone 
tem, Cerebral с, cope SET 
Frontal Lobe, Hippo! y 
System, Motor Cortex, Nervous System, 
Temporal Lobe, Visual Cortex] 


[See Televi- 


m 


Telephone Systems [See Mass Media] 
Televised Instruction [See Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 5935 

Television [See Also Mass Media] 5158, 
5205 

Television Advertising [See Advertising, 
Mass Media, Television] 

Television Viewing [See Also Recreation] 
4890, 5085, 5144 

Temperament [See Personality] 
Temperature (Body) [See Body Temper- 


ature] 

Temperature (Skin) [See Skin Tempera- 
ture] 

Temperature Effects [See Also Cold 
Effects, Environmental Effects, Heat 
Effects] 4171, 4705, 4714, 4715, 5319, 
5373 

Temperature Perception [See Somesthet- 
ic Perception] 

Temporal Lobe [See Also Auditory 
Cortex, Brain, Central Nervous System, 
Cerebral Cortex, Nervous System] 5768 
"Temptation [See Motivation] 

Tendons [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Tennis [See Recreation, Sports] 

Tenure (Occupational) [See Occupation- 
al Tenure] 

Heal Cancer [See Also Neoplasms] 
Terminally Ш Patients [See А! - 
ЧП, 5535, ЖО, 5810 ds 
erminology (Psychological) [See Psy- 
ошо тави s. y 
erritoriality [See Also Ani - 
giam. za so Animal Etholo 
est (Achievement) chi 
Measures] ent) [See Achievement 
‘est (Aptitude) [See Aptitude Mea 

Tet (шеш, p! e Measures] 
Mars]. igence) [See Intelligence 
est Administration [See Al: i 
id 4102, 4112, p S989 о io 
Б Anxiety 4881, 5913, 5919, 5984, 


T 
Bias] Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 


Test Constructioi 
4 п [See Also Content 
роуна (Test, Cultural Test Bias, 
(Test). ty Level (Test), Item Analysis 
ERA Item Content (Test), Test Items, 
A ШОШ Test Validity] 4111, 
эт, 5977 134, 4265, 4935, 5172, 5959, 
est Items [See Also Ti i 

4 5 t C 
Testing] 4152, 5217, 39725985 o 
est Norms 5968 5 


Test Reliabili 
Y lity [See Also Ti 
ti t о Test Construc- 
do Eon 4114, 4115, 4116. 4121, 
зэ, GR 5390, 5909, 5933, 5958, 5959, 
Te aoe Eum 4134, 4137, 5981 
tio, Testing] ization [See Test Construc- 
tion шу [See Also Test Construc- 
4116, ага 4105, 4111, 4113, 4115, 
5179 aes 4119, 4120, 4122, 5007, 5122, 
5933 5958” 5174, 5193, 5243, 5390, 5909, 
990, 6009" 5959, 5970, 5975, 5977, 5985 
atc 2, 6010, 6027, 6047 7 
lal System] Endocrine System, Urogeni- 
i А 
h зый Feminization Syndrome [See 
genital Doe Eee A 
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Testimony (Expert) [See Expert Testimo- 


ny] 

Testing [See Also Content Analysis 
(Test), Cultural Test Bias, Difficulty 
Level (Test), Item Analysis (Test), Item 
Content (Test), Rating, Scoring (Test- 
ing), Test Administration, Test Items, 
Test Кеа Test Validity] 4130, 
4681, 5178, 5867, 5958 

Testing (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 
Testing] 


Testing (Reality) [See Reality Testing] 
Testing Methods [See o Forced 
Choice (Testing Method), Multiple 


Choice Сеше Method)] 4167, 4852, 
5208, 5968, 5984, 5989 

Testosterone [See Also Androgens, Hor- 
mones, Sex Hormones] 4453, 4782, 4787, 
5532. 

Tests [See Measurement] 

Tests (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 
Tetrabenazine [See Antipsychotic Drugs, 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Serotonin Antago- 
nists, Tranquilizing Drugs] 

Tetracaine [See Anesthetic Drugs] 
Tetrachoric Correlation [See tatistical 
Correlation] 

Tetrahydrocann: See Also Alco- 
hols] 4579, 4582, 4589, 4594, 4599, 4613, 
4631, 4646, 4652, 4662, 4664 


Thailand 4944 
Thalamic Nuclei [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System, Tha- 
lamus] 
Thalamotomy [See Neurosurgery, Psy- 
chosurgery, Surgery] 
Thalamus [See Also Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Geniculate Bodies (Thala- 
mus), Nervous System] 4338, 4345, 4493, 
4535, 5530 
‘Thalidomide [See Hypnotic Drugs, Seda- 
tives 
Ew [$ее Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime] 5394 

tic Test [See Also 
Personality Measures, TOES Person- 
ality Measures] 5298, 535 
Theology [See Religion} 
Theories [See Also Related Terms] 4079, 
5031, 5056, 5074, 5578 
Abortion [See Induced 
Abortion] 
Community [See Also Group 
Psychoth: É Psychiatric Hospital 
Programs, chotherapy] 5602, 91, 
5708, 5712, 5796, 5803 

Social Clubs [See Psychoso- 


(Psychother) 


See Psychotherapeutic Techniques] 
EE neue [See Therapist Char- 


cial Rehabilitation] 


acteristics] 5246, 5268 


Effectiveness. [See Therapist 
Characteristics] t 
Therapist i [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 

ist Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] : 
ist Personality [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 
Therapy [See Treatment] 
Therapy (Drug) [See Drug Therapy] 


хі 


Therapy (Encounter Group) [See En- 
counter Group Therapy] 
Therapy (Individual) [See Individual 


Psychotherapy] 
Thermorecepfors [See Nerve Endings, 
Nervous System, Neural Receptors] 
‘Thermoregulation (Body) [See Also Body 
Temperature] 4549, 5615 
Theta Rhythm [See Also Electrical Activ- 
ity, Electrophysiology] 5499 
Thinking [See Also ‘Abstraction, Cogni- 
tive Processes, Divergent Thinking, In- 
ductive Deductive Reasoning, Inference, 
MM Thinking, Reasoning] 4274, 
4317, 4867, 5716, 6022 

ital [See Anesthetic Drugs, Barbi- 
turates, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Thioridazine [See Also Phenothiazine 
Derivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 5314, 


5686 
Thiothixene [See Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Thirst [See Also Motivation] 4705 
"Thoracic Nerves [See Spinal Nerves] 
Thoracic Cord Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 
Cord] 
Thorax [See Musculoskeletal System] 
Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] 
Disturbances [See Also fan е- 
t Dis- 


Thought D | 
sia, Delusions, Fantasies (Thouj 
lemory. 


turbances), Magical Thinking, 
Disorders] 5321, 5365, 5614, 5621 
Threat 5026, 5111, 5123, 5197 
Threat Postures [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Aggressive ehavior, — 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 4469, 4650 

Threshol tion 4171, 4202, 


а Determina! 

Ids [See Also Audito Thresh- 
olds, Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold, 
Dark Adaptation, Pain Thresholds, Sen- 
sony Adaptation, Visual Thresholds} 
4474, 


5241 
lebitis [See Cardiovascular 


Disorders] : 
Thromboses [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders, Coro! Thromboses] 


Thumb [See Fingers (Anatomy), Muscu- 
loskeletal System: 
Thymectomy [See Surgery] А Y 
Thyroid Disorders [See Endocrine Disor- 
ders, Н` thyroidism] 

[See Drugs] ў 
Thyroid Gland [See Also Endocrine 


Seen ae 

yyroid Hormones [See Hormones] 
Thyroidectomy [See Surgery] _ ў 
Thyrotoxicosis [See Endocrine Disor- 
ders] 

ЫШ [See Hormones] 

Thyroxine [See Hormones] 

Tics [See SIE d 
Time [See Also Interresponse Time] 
4094, 4373, 4619 

Time (Interresponse) [See Interresponse 


Time] 

Time Estimation [See Also Estimation, 
Time Perception] 5295 

Time Perception [See Also Time Estima- 
tion] 5295 

Timers (Apparatus) [See Anecd 
Timidity [See Personalit raits] 
Tinnitus [See Ear Disor: lers] 

Tiredness [See Fatigue] 


Tissues (Body) [See Also Membranes, 
Nerve Tissues, Nictitating Membrane, 
Skin (Anatomy)] 5639 2 

Title V Projects [See Educational Pro- 


_ grams] 
3 Froads [See Amphibia, Vertebrates] 
- Tobacco [See Nicotine] 
Tobacco Smoking 4970, “ү 4988, 5019 
"Tocopherols [See Vitamins 
— Tofranil [See Imipramine] 
Toilet Training [See Childrearing Prac- 
tices] 
Token Economy [See Also 
Behavior Modification] 5377, 5718, 5805 
Tolerance [See Personality Traits] 
"Tolerance (Drug) [See Drug Tolerance] 
"Tone (Frequency) [See Pitch (Frequen- 


су)] 

Тор Level Managers [See Also Business 
- And Industrial Personnel, Management 
i [олде White Collar Workers] 6048, 
Torticollis [See Muscular Disorders] 
Tortoises [See Turtles] 

"Touch [See Tactual Perception] 
Towns [See Environment, Social Envi- 
. ronments] 

"Toxic Disorders [See Acute Alcoholic 
Intoxication, Lead Poisoning, Toxic 
Encephalopathies, Toxic Psychoses] 
"Toxic Encephalopathies [See Also Acute 
кро Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 


| Тохіс Hepatitis [See Digestive System 
- Disorders, Hepatitis] 

Toxic Psychoses [See Also Brain Disor- 
- ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
_ dromes] 5566 

Toxicity 4568, 4645, 5626 
| Toxicomania [See Mania] 
—Toxoplasmosis [See Parasitic Disorders] 
- Toys 5464 
Tracheal Disorders [See Respiratory 
Tract Disorders] 

Tracking [See Also Perceptual Motor 
Processes, ү Pursuit, Visual Track- 
ing] 4160, 4161, 4223, 4456 

- Tractotomy [See Neurosurgery, Surgery] 
- Traffic Accidents (Motor) fce Mtr 
- Traffic Accidents] 

Trainable Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handica, ре, Mentally Retarded] 5474 
| ee Education] 

(Autogenic) [See Autogenic 


Training 
- Training 


. Trainin 


Он 
aining (Clinical Psychology Grad) [See 
Clinical Psychology Grad Trainin | à 
Tı [See 


Education] 
[ш lealth Inservice) [See 
ental Health Inservice Training] 


т EA (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Tuin ihe (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 


Training (Psy 
ЖЫЗ кызны WE g 

Railroad) [See Railroad Trai 
‘Tranquilizing Drugs [See Also Amitupty 
с Benactyzine, Chlordiazepoxide, 
lorpromazine, Diazepam, Fluphena. 


laloperidol, Neüroleptic gs, 
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Phenothiazine Derivatives, Pimozide, 
Reserpine, Thioridazine, Trifluopera- 
zine] 4624, 4634, 5653 

Transactional Analysis [See Psychothera- 


deos [See Enzymes] 
Transcultural Psychiatry [See Also Disci- 
pines Medical Sciences, Psychiatry] 
916 

Transducers [See Also Apparatus] 4067 
Transfer 4258, 4272, 4491, 
4515, 4694, 4720, 5474, 5700, 6040 
Transferases [See Enzymes] 

Transference (Psychotherapeutic) [See 
Psychotherapeutic Transference] 
Transfc mal Generative Grammar 
[See Grammar, Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] 

Transformers (Apparatus) [See Appara- 
tus] 
Transistors (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Translocation (Chromosome) [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders] 
Transplants (Organ) [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 

portation [See Public Transporta- 

tion] 
Transportation Accidents [See Also Acci- 
dents, Motor Traffic Accidents] 6071 
Transposition (Cognition) [See Cognitive 
Processes] 
Transsexualism [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 5332, 5382 
Transvestism [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Deviations] 
Tranylcypromine [See Antidepressant 
Drugs, Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] 
Trauma (Emotional) (See Emotional 
Trauma] 
Traumatic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Traveling [See Also Recreation] 6022, 
6078 
Treatment [See Also Related Terms] 
5504, 5570, 5573, 5642 
Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 5050, 
5415, 5561, 5566, 5567, 5579, 5633, 5662, 
5708, 5797, 5805 
Treatment Facilities [See Also Child 
Guidance Clinics, Clinics, Community 
Mental Health Centers, Halfway Hous- 
es, Hospitals, Nursing Homes, Psychiat- 
tic Clinics, Psychiatric Hospitals] 5556 
Tremor [See Also Symptoms] 4361, 5655 
Tribes [See Ethnic Groups] 
Trifluoperazine [See Also Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiaz- 
ine Derivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
4560, 4570 
Triflupromazine [See Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Phenothiaz- 
ine Derivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Trigeminal Nerve [See Cranial Мне 


Nervous System] 

Trigeminal Neuralgia [See Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders] 

Trihexyphenidyl [See Alcohols, Antitre- 
mor Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking Drugs] 
Triiodothyronine [See Hormones: 
Triplets [See Family Members, Multiple 
Births, Siblings] 

Trisomy [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Trisomy 21] 

Trisomy 18 [See Chromosome Disorders] 


b y 21 [See Al: 
D ЧЫЗ] ЭАК зо Сһготозоте 


Trochlear Nerve [See Cranial Nerves] 
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Truancy [See Behavior Disorders] 

Trust (Social Behavior) [See Also Social 
Behavior] 5111 

Tryptamine 4600 

‘Tryptophan [See Acids, Amino Acids] 
Tubal Ligation [See Birth Control] 
Tubocurarine 4510 

Tumors [See Neoplasms] 

Turkey 5361 

Turners Syndrome [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Endocrine Disorders, Syn- 
dromes, Urogenital Disorders] 

Turtles [See Also Reptiles, Vertebrates] 
4521, 4812 

Tutoring [See Also Teaching, Teaching 
Methods] 5878 

Tutors [See Teachers] 

Twins [See Also Family Members, Mo- 
nozygotic Twins, Multiple Births, Si- 
blings] 4088, 4437, 5507 

Tympanic Membrane [See Middle Ear] 
Type I Errors 4156 

Typing [See Clerical Secretarial Skills] 
Typists [See Clerical Personnel] 
Typologies (Psychodiagnostic) [See Psy- 
chodiagnostic Typologies] 

Tyramine [See Adrenergic Drugs] — — 
Tyrosine [See Also Acids, Amino Acids] 
4583 


Ulcerative Colitis [See Digestive System 
Disorders] 
Ulnar Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] __ 
Ultrasound [See Also Auditor ‚ Stimula- 
tion, Perceptual Stimulation, ‘itch (Fre- 
iuency)] 4797 
Uncles [See Family Members] ] 
Unconditioned Responses [See Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning, Responses} 
Unconditioned Stimulus [See Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning] 
Unconscious (Personality Factor) [See 
Also Psychoanalytic Personality Fac- 
tors] 5189, 5198, 5207 3 
Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] 
Undergraduates [See College Students] 
Underprivileged [See Disa ivantaged] 
Understanding [See Comprehension} 
Underwater Effects [See Environment 
Effects] 5 7 
Under eight [See Also Anorexia Nervo: 
sa, Body Weight, Symptoms] 5287 Bu 
Undifferentiated Schizophrenia [See Psy 
chosis, сша) 
U loyment 
Union Of Soviet Socialist Republics 
4882, 5047 
United States 4919, 4921, 4922, wo 
4941, 4943, 4951, 4969, 4979, 4983, j 
4988, 5273, oe | 
Universities [See Colleges 
Unskiled Industrial Workers [See en 
Collar Workers, Business And Indus 
Personnel A $ 
Unwed ымына [See Also Family Mem 
bers, Mothers, Parents] 5786 . Class, 
Upper Class [See Also Social j 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
4883 3 i 
Upper Income Level [See Socioeconome 
Status t 
Upward Bound [See Education 
grams] 


al Pro- 


Urban Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Ghettoes, Social Environments] 
4914, 4919, 4931, 4973, 5080, 5118, 5224, 
5160, 5854, 5881 
Urban Ghettoes [See Ghettoes] 
Urbanization [See Social Processes] 
Ureter [See Urogenital System] 
Urethra [See Urogenital System] 
Urges [See Motivation] 
Uric Acid [See Also Acids] 4635 
Urinalysis [See Also Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis] 5372 
Urinary Analysis [See Urinalysis] 
Urinary Function Disorders [See Urinary 
Incontinence, Urogenital Disorders] 
Urinary Incontinence [See Also Urogeni- 
tal Disorders] 5714 
Urinary Tract [See Kidneys, Urogenital 
System] 

ination [See Also Excretion] 4663, 
4806 
Urine 4400, 4800, 4814 
шиши Dine [See Also Klinefel- 

rs Syndrome, Urinary Inconti 
5354, $528 yo Incontinence 
Urogenital System [See Also Kidneys, 
Prostate, Magma 4382 
Uterus [See Ürogenital System] 


Vacationing [See Also Recreation] 4978 
[н [See Also Urogenital кш 


ee risus [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
M TURN Disturbances] 
tomy [See Neurosurgery, Surge: 
Vagus Nerve [See Cranial Nees О 
ous ш 
m ity (Test) [See Test Validity] 
rus [See Diazepam] 
anes [See Also Ethics, Personal Val- 
b Social Values] 4919, 4920, 5002 
NU 5170, 5653, 5876, 6057 — : 
Vanabiy | (Response) [See Response 
тШ (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 
үн Measurement [See Also Anal- 
i айал, Analysis Of Vari- 
» Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
рете 4128, 51 
Psy кеа Reinforcement [See 
$ che cules dA nent Reinforcement 
wae Ratio Reinforcement [See Rein- 
аЬ ошап Schedules] 
arable tatistical) [See Statistical 
ance [See Variabili 
Variat ariability Measurement] 
ations) ^ (Seasonal) [See Seasonal Vari- 
агі x 
Oros Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
tis, § E onal Rotation, Statistical Analy- 
» REM Measurement] 5 
Disorders] isorders [See Cardiovascular 
жо [See Also Birth Control] 5109 
mine, An ictor Drugs [See Ampheta- 
Моге inep onm Methamphetamine, 
Y жойо 4401 erotonin, Tryptamine] 
Y. lator Drugs [See D: 
Veg bressin [See ЕА l 
CR Diseases 5297 
System, Nee [See Central Nervous 
‘ous System, Spinal Cord] 
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Verbal Ability 4242, 4280, 4869, 4927, 
5493, 5908 
Verbal Communication [See Also Adjec- 
tives, Articulation (Speech), pu 
ism, Ethnolinguistics,  Fingerspelling, 
Form Classes (Language. Grammar, 
Handwriting, Homonyms, Inflection, 
Language, Language Development, Let- 
ters (Alphabet), Linguistics, Morpholo| 
(Language), ^ Nonstandard nglish, 
Nouns, Numbers (Numerals), Orthogra- 
hy, Phonemes, Phonetics, Phonology, 
sycholinguistics, Semantics, Sentence 
Structure, Sign Language, Speech Char- 
acteristics, Speech Pauses, Speech Pitch, 
Syllables, Syntax, Verbal Fluency, Vo- 
cabulary, Words (Phonetic Units), Writ- 
ten Language] 4291, 4317, 4823, 4838, 
4944, 5040, 5058, 5059, 5132, 5137, 5138, 
5139, 5145, 5157, 5168, 5231, 5367, 5457, 
кы 5505, 5538, 5716, 5735, 5845, 5858, 
2 
Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 


ing] 

Verbal Fluency [See Also Verbal Com- 
munication] 5143 

Verbal Learning [See Also Paired Associ- 
ate Learning, Serial Learning 4082, 
4207, 4248, 4252, 4253, 4259, 4262, 4277, 
4281, 4286, 4287, 4303, 5210, 5518, 5521, 
5901, 5913 

Verbal Meaning [See Meaning] 

Verbal Reinforcement [See Praise, Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 
forcement] 

Verbalization [See Verbal Communica- 
tion] 

Verbs [See Form Classes (Lan uage) 
Grammar, Language, Linguistics, Verl al 
Communication] 

Vertebrates [See Also Amphibia, Ba- 
boons, Birds, Cats, Chickens, Chimpan- 
zees, Deer, Dogs, Doves, Ducks, Fishes, 
Frogs, Goldfish, Gorillas, Guinea Pigs, 
Hamsters, Mammals, Mice, Monkeys, 
Pigeons, Pigs, Primates (Nonhuman), 
Rabbits, Rats, Reptiles, Salamanders, 
Sea Gulls, Sheep, Turtles, Wolves] 4760 
Vertigo [See Symptoms] 

Vestibular Apparatus 4177, 4315, 4463 
Veterans (Military) [See Military Veter- 
ans] 

Veterinary Medicine [See Disciplines, 
Medical Sciences] 

Vibration 4160 

Vibrators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Vibrotactile Thresholds [See Cutaneous 
Sense, Somesthetic Perception, Tactual 
Perception, Thresholds] 2 
Videotape Instruction [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 

Videotape Recorders 
Tape Recorders] 


Videotapes 5701 
[See Also Monitoring] 4161, 


[See Apparatus, 


'essive Hn 
ict, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Exec ү: Social Interaction] 4971, 

5085, 5187, 5205, 5430, 5442, 5543 

Viral Disorders 44 

Viral Meningitis [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Viral Disorders] 3 
Virginity [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
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Vision [See Also Autokinetic Illusion, 
Binocular Vision, Brightness Perception; 
Color Perception, Critical Flicker Fu- 
sion Threshold, Dark Adaptation, Mo- 
nocular Vision, Visual Discrimination, 
Visual Field, Visual Perception, Visual 
Thresholds] 4397, 4415, 4493, 4525, 4633 
Visual Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
oe Ser 4398, 4410, 4477, 4545 

Vi Discrimination [See Also Vision, 
Visual курош 4175, 4205, 4329, 
4485, 4525, 4556, 4615, 4697, 4699, 4710, 
4843, 5467, 6046 

Visual Displays [See Also Displays] 4271, 
6033, 6072, 6076, 6077, 6078 

Visual Evoked Potentials [See Also Elec- 
trical ^ Activity, penas д 
Evoked Potentials] 4346, 4353, 358, 
4363, 4370, 4376, 4417, 4427, 4477, 5519 
Visual Feedback [See Feedback, Percep- 
tual Stimulation, Sensory Feedback, 
Visual Stimulation] 
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ERRATA 


The following corrections refer to journal informa- 
tion which was omitted or listed incorrectly. The 
correct entry follows each abstract number. 

PA, Vol. 51:4167, 4816, 4817: Journal of Para- 

psychology, 1973 (Sep), Vol. 37(3) 

PA, Vol. 51:5139: Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973 
(Jun), Vol. 28(1) 

PA, Vol. 51:4073, 4188, 4191, 4197, 4199, 4202, 
4203, 4206, 4208, 4210, 4212, 4376, 4410, 
0) 4819: Vision Research, 1973 (Jul), Vol. 

TOM Bere: joue of Neurology, Neuro- 
urgery, sychiatry , 19 
E 37 y, 1973 (Aug), Vol. 36(4), 

нүө. 51:5069: Brehmer, Berndt 

A, Vol. 51:5643: Fahy, Tom J. was omitted from 
March author index 


GENERAL 


6079. [30 
i J years of the D. N. Uznadze 
eae of Psychology of the Georgian SSR Academy of 
19(3) e] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol 
psycholo >-187.—Presents an historical review of the 
of Ps do work carried out at the Georgian Institute 
оор since its founding іп 1941 under the 
set and i D. N. Uznadze, the author of the theory of 
6080 oder of the Georgian school of psychology. 
Benedett riotti, Piero. (U. Western Australia, Nedlands) 
i о Castelli and George Berkeley as anticipa- 


tion EM 
S of recent findings on the moon illusion. Journal of 


the Ні, 
a, 3207,97 the Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
anticipati —Discusses early 17th and 18th century 
081 ео recent studies of the moon illusion. 
of a divining inso» М. В. & Stiles, J. W. Investigation 
of ue ning instrument called the "revealer?" Journal 
41(757), d Psychical Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
nies, users of th 6.—Mailed questionnaires to 93 compa- 
treated the in; n revealer." Responses indicate that they 
Opinions EN спен as an ordinary working machine; 
en condu = ficiency varied greatly. Field tests were 
cted on 5 operators selected from different 


Number 4 


6082. Beauchamp, Jere & Scobie, Stanley R. (State U. 
New York, Binghamton) A high-speed computer-com- 
patible event recorder. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(5), 418-424.—De- 
scribes a device that records discrete events on magnetic 
tape for later processing by a large computer. The 
instrument has 120 event channels, a time resolution of 
up to 100 msec, and can record at least 60 events/sec. 

6083. Bickford, Barbara & Looft, William R. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) More on “тоге”: The mythology 
and actuality of children's understanding of relational 
terms. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
123(1), 139-143.—Uses a study by J. A. Griffiths et al 
(see PA, Vol. 41:16497) on children's understanding of 
relational terms in conservation tasks to illustrate à 
number of common problematic practices in the use of 
psychological literature. A number of examples are given 
that reflect а negligent or clearly inaccurate reading of 
the Griffiths et al sin Common errors made by 
authors in citing the published research of others include 
the failure to examine closely the study's methodology, 
uncritical acceptance of authors conclusions, and 
misinterpretation or confusion of the study's findings. 
—Journal abstract. 

6084. Brozek, Joseph & McPherson, Marion W. 
(Lehigh U.) Pavloviana in the USA: Archives of the 
History of American Psychology, University of Akron. 
Conditional Reflex, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(4), 236-244.—Dis- 
cusses | step in the effort to locate, examine, and make 
generally available archival materials related to the life 
and work of Pavlov and held outside the Soviet Union, 
in particular in the USS. The Archives of the History of 
American Psychology contain extensive correspondence 
by American psychologists, with informative references 
to Pavlov, including letters written by K. S. Lashley, R. 
M. Yerkes, and J. B. Watson. References to Pavlov are 
also located in a variety of other sources, including 
reminiscences of psychologists and R. M. Yerkes’s 
obituary of Pavlov written in 1916. Pictures of Pavlov 
and his close associates are reproduced from still 
photographs and motion picture films. (21 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

6085. Carlson, V. R. & Knight, John. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) SCV: A general subrout- 
ine for the selection of combinations of variables. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 5(5), 425-427.—SCV isa FORTRAN IV subroutine 


со В 

ген designs varied as experimentation that allows combinations of variables to be selected. 
in boxes ar areal burying objects under the ground or randomly with or without replacement and with equal or 
and ЖШТ having the S try to locate the target object unequal frequencies of occurrence. The subroutine is 
not obtain * it. Results indicate that the “revealer” does applicable to any problem requiring the generation of 
—G. J. pj, p ЕП performance under test conditions. multidimensional sequences or the permutation of a set 

“шшш of numbers. 
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6086. Chang, Suk C. & Kim, Kwang-lel. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Psychiatry in South Korea. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 667-669. 
—Presents a developmental history of psychiatry in 
Korea. The forces of tradition (particularly shamanism, 
folk medicine, and religion) and the forces of moderniza- 
"tion are reflected. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6087. Coan, Richard W. (U. Arizona) Toward a 
psychological interpretation of psychology. Journal of 
the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
9(4), 313-327.— Discusses the psychology of psychology 
which addresses itself to questions about the roots of 
- psychology as a distinct discipline, the reasons why 
individuals chose to become psychologists, and the 
reasons why psychologists select the theoretical and 
methodological positions that they do within psychology. 
Factor analysis data pertaining to basic patterns of 
orientation within psychology are presented and dis- 
cussed.—C. M. Franks. 

6088. Day, Willard F.; Gavin, Eileen A.; Siderits, 
Mary A. & McCall, Raymond J. (U. Nevada) Self- 
— determination: Fact or artifact? A symposium. Philo- 


| sephical Studies, 1973, Vol. 21, 31-83.— Presents 4 papers 


covering research in the experience of self-determination, 
the incompatibility of self-determination with certain 
forms of behavior management (e.g, Skinner) the 
philosophical implications of determinism, and evalua- 
tions of the process of self-determination from a 
behavioristic viewpoint. 

6089. Del Val, Juan A. (Autonomous U. Madrid, 
Spain) [A Spanish bibliography on Piaget] (Span) 
Revista de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1973(May), Vol. 
28(122), 333-352.— Discusses the writings of Piaget and 
several books about his work, and describes several of 
these books that have now appeared in Spanish. 

6090. Edwards, Paul (Ed.) The encyclopedia of 


Philosophy: I-VIII. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1967. 


$99.50.—Presents approximately 1,500 articles describ- 
ing the lives and theories of prominent philosophers 
(including Freud and Jung) and various areas of 
philosophical speculation (e.g. aesthetics, the uncon- 
scious, the logical status of psychoanalytic theories, and 
psychological behaviorism). 

6091. Eng, Erling. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Lexington, Ky.) Karl Philipp Moritz's Magazin zur 
Erfahrungsseelenkunde (Magazine for Empirical Psychol- 
ogy) 1783-1793. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 300-305.—Reviews and 
discusses the 10 volumes of the Ist journal of psychology, 

_ and probably psychiatry. The journal was entitled Gnothi 
; Sauton oder Magazin zur Erfahrungsseelenkunde für 
- Gelehrte und Ungelehrte (Know Thyself, or Magazine for 
Empirical Psychology for Scholars and Laymen).—C. M. 
- Franks. 
6092. Guntrip, Harry. (Leeds U., England) Sigmund 
Freud and Bertrand Russell. сона та 
sis, 1973(Мау), Vol. 9(3), 263-281.—Compares 2 intellec- 
tual giants on their differences and parallels. Their 
personalities аз shaped by their environments are 
described. Freud 1s considered as having made the 
lasting contribution to human well-bei i sale 
work is seen as of little о хава» 
permanent value for man, in a 
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practical sense, despite his many contributions in diverse 
fields.—4M. J. Stanford. 

6093. Guttentag, Marcia. (City U. New York, Gradu- 
ate Center) Models and methods in evaluation research, 
Journal for the Theory of Social Behaviour, 197l(Apr), 
Vol. 1(1), 75-95.—Asserts that fitting evaluation research 
into an experimental paradigm often results in the least 
evaluation. Alternative models for evaluation research 
include an adversary or legal model and a decision- 
theory model. The social context may be included 
through use of ecobehavioral units and of social area 
analysis. (41 ref.)—G. Breed. 

6094. Halberg, Franz; Halberg, Julia; Halberg, 
Francine & Halberg, Erna. Reading,  'riting, 
‘rithmetic—and rhythms: А new “relevant” “r” in the 
educative process. Perspectives in Biology & Medicine, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 17(1), 128-141.—Proposes that interdisci- 
plinary focus on time and rhythms is desirable in the 
study of man, his health, and his environment. Time is 
discussed in historical and philosophical context and the 
development of the notion of endogenous biological 
rhythms is outlined. Many examples of rhythms are 
offered, and some general features are proposed, 
including the following: generality as a basic property of 
living matter; ubiquity throughout many species and 
habitats; occurrence at different levels of integration; 
susceptibility to gradual and polar adjustment; and, as 
important phenomena relevant to basic health care, Use 
of information about humans’ rhythms in a preventive 
medical context is discussed in depth with specific 
examples of preliminary research in this area. (62 ref.) 
—J. Crabbe. 

6095. Jain, Mishrilal & Jain, Kamal M. (Maryland 
Psychiatric Center, Baltimore) The science of yoga: A 
study in perspective. Perspectives in Biology & Мей 
1973(Fal), Vol. 17(1), 93-102.— Discusses the pud 
yoga as a "science of self." The goal of the yog! ad 
unification of consciousness (chaitanya) and mind (chit А 
) by learning to block completely mind-thought dus 
tions (chitta-vritti). This ultimate state of pure con 
ness is called samadhi and corresponds to satori ( $t 
Buddhism) or nirvana (Buddhism), for example. Classi! à 
cation of mind and mind-functions are discussed t an 
the different levels of yogic techniques that mus! 
developed.—J. Crabbe. в. (U: 

6096. Kamil, Alan C. & Simonson, Norman E vd 
Massachusetts) Patterns of psychology: БИТ р. 
prospects. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1973. ху, ud 
$5.95.—Presents a series of readings which e. 
basic issues in psychology. Topics include contro on: 
surrounding behavior determinism; behavior CON | 
ing; perception and cognition; early experience; noc 
tion; abnormal behavior and treatment; social 5 entire 
and the use of psychology to plan and тапар 
societies. ECT nd 

6097. Kern, Stephen. (Northern Illinois U.) Freud о 
the birth of child psychiatry. Journal of the НЫЧ О 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 360- Бш part 
cusses Freud's 1909 case study of Little Нала е as an 
of the 19th century emergence of child psyc s develop- 
independent speciality. The following 4 gen era елй" 
ments are discussed: (a) ever more explicit di rs; (b) ® 
tions between child and adult mental disor lers; 
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growing interest in less overt symptomatology—the 
beginnings of the study of character disorders in 
childhood; (c) a rise in the quality of insight into the 
etiology of child mental illness, with particular attention 
to psychological factors; and (d) progress in psychother- 
apy with children.—C. M. Franks. 

6098. Klingsporn, M. J. (Wichita State U.) The 
significance of variability. Behavioral Science, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 18(6), 441-447.—Contrasts the negative 
attitude psychologists hold toward behavioral variability 
with the more positive attitude biologists hold toward 
genetic variability. It is argued that variability is a 
necessary prerequisite to both genetic and behavioral 
adaptation and that the sources of variability are 
intrinsic to the organism. 

6099. Lamb, C.; Gauld, Alan & Cornell, A. D. An East 
Midlands poltergeist: II. Journal of the Society for 
Psychical Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 47(757), 139-155. 
—Describes an investigation of a poltergeist, providing 
sworn testimony and statements of mediums’ visits to the 
location. Conclusions do not provide substantiative 
explanations for the poltergeist. Possible alternative 
explanations are presented, discussed, and rejected, 
contributing to the belief that not all phenomena 
reported (furniture movements, banging and various 
noises) could have been fraudulently produced. Some 
interesting and unusual features of the case are also 
mentioned: (a) stimulus person’s ability to trigger the 
phenomena, (b) the phenomena continuing even when 
шш person was absent, and (c) a medium's 
ication of 2 previous residents years earlier.—G. J. 

rankel. 

B 6100. Levine, Ned; Worboys, Colin & Taylor, Martin. 
М runel U., Uxbridge, England) Psychology and the 
Psychology” Бор апо ай E 

H ogy" textbook: A social demographic study. 
et Relations, 1973(Aug), Vol. 26(4), 467-478.—Ana- 
Ede content categories from 101 introductory 

m oks written in English dating from 1834-1970. 
the оа is made to content categories derived from 
189 41970 са Index and Psychological Abstracts from 
B sci: . Findings indicate that areas of experimental 
earning Щщ are generally overrepresented, particularly 
Psychol Processes, and that areas of socially-oriented 
ero gy are generally underrepresented. The general 
VERE in textbooks is to move from a level of 
lysi солун of basic elements to the level of macroana- 
implication’ with behavior of the person as a whole. 
teachi ns for the methodology of research and 

6106 аге discussed.—W. W. Meissner. 

Carolin; Levinsohn, Jay В. & Funk, Sandra С. (U. North 
Hil) elise ІЁ Thurstone Psychometric Lab., Chapel 
arge data ER A hierarchical clustering program for 
Instrumentar s (n `>0).. Behavior Research Methods & 

каш, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(5), 432-433.—CLUS- 
Choice of core options allow considerable leeway in the 
and Боп Кы the number and size of disk records, 
Columns. ardization and clustering of either rows or 

6102. Li 
hurst сла. John M. & Hare, Peter Н. (Мегсу- 
history of aaa ae American philosophers in the 
of the въ, a bolic interactionism. Journal of the History 
Notes th M Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 333-338. 

in reviewing the development of symbolic 
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interactionism, historians of social psychology and 
sociology have somehow overlooked the fact that at the | 
turn of the century there was already a well-developed _ 
American philosophical tradition of social interaction- — 
ism. Attention is drawn, in particular, to the contrib- 
utions of Josiah Royce, Charles Sanders Pierce, and _ 
Chauncey Wright.—C. M. Franks. 

6103. Lingart I. [Psychological research in 
Czechoslovakia.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 19(1), 157-165.—Reviews the historical develop- 
ment of psychology in Czechoslovakia and examines _ 
psychological research and application over the past 10. 
yrs. : 
6104. Matsunaga, Katsuya. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka, 
Japan) A new binocular electronic scanning pupillome- _ 
ter. Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in _ 
the Orient, 1973(Jun), Vol. 16(2), 115-120.—Describes an _ 
apparatus which uses à closed circuit TV system. It - 
measures the area and diameter of the pupils simultane- 
ously with an error of 1% of full scale. Sampling time is. 
1/60 sec. An advantage of the instrument is that it 
eliminates the electronic noise due to shadows of the _ 
eyelid, cilia, or irregular illuminations. The model 
measures the size of both pupils at the same time and is 
easily operated. A block diagram and a photograph of — 
the model, KS-2, are shown.—R. D. Nance. S 
M. (U. Otago, Dunedin, New . 
status and conformity effects on 


compliance. New Zealand Psychologist, 1972(Oct), Vol. — 
roached 164 — 


them to sign 
experiment on a list which — 
1 or 10 student signa- 


overall conditions. No significant effects were found. It 
is suggested that either (a) maximal effect on compliance 


due to social factors was obtained by the form or source 


of the request; (b) significant results in previous studies 
reflect cross-cultural differences in susceptibility to the 
effects of status and number of prior signatures; or (с) 
the lack of null reports has led to overgeneralization in 
the literature.—Journal abstract. 

6106. Mosak, Harold H. (Ed.). Alfred Adler: His 
influence on psychology today. Park Ridge, NJ.: Noyes, 


1973. 306 p. $12.50. 

6107. Mustofsky, David L; Cohen, Stephen A. & 
U.) A computer compatible 
igi system. Psychophysiology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 106), 616-623.— Describes a system for 
using a home stereo tape recorder to encode up to 30 
separate events. The basic features of the technique are 
ether with an evaluation of alternative 
schemes. Schematics for construction are supplied, and 
the flow chart for computer decoding of the taped record 

via this system is provided. 

6108. Noel, Patricia S. & Carlson, Eric T. (Cornell 
Medical Center, New York, М.Ү.) The faculty psycholo- 
gy of Benjamin Rush. Journal of the History of the 
Behavioral Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 369-377.—Dis- 
cusses Rush's 9 faculties, a system which emphasized 
descriptive behavior rather than irrational processes. 
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- 6109. Okruhlicová, Lydia. (Research Inst. of Child 
- Psychology & Pathopsychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
- vakia) [Information sources in psychology.] (Slok) 
Psychológia a Patopsychologia Dietata, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 
147-167.—Describes the methodical procedure and the 
findings of an analysis concerning the citations of 
information sources used in psychology in Czechoslova- 
- kia during the years 1968-1969 and 1970-1971. The 
investigation concerned the following periodicals: Ces- 
koslovenska Psychologie, Studia Psychologica, Psychológia 
а Patopsychológia Dietata, and Psychologie v Ekonomické 
ахі. Book publications were more widely used than 
journals, and foreign language literature was more 
frequently utilized. Out of all neighboring scientific 
disciplines, medicine seemed to be most significant for 
psychology in Czechoslovakia. On the basis of S. C. 
Bradford’s method 9 basic journals were found to be 
employed; in 1968-1969 there were 41 and in 1970-1971 
38 noted psychological journals. According to the 
‘information half-life,” aging of information in psychol- 
_ ogy was quicker than in other social sciences, since 4 of 
the up-to-date information was published in the course 
of the past 6 yrs and optimal retrospectiveness for 
information research in psychology was 18 yrs in 
| Czechoslovakia. (Russian summary)—English summary. 
= 6110. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., City О. New 
York) On plagiarism: Buffon, Condillac, Porterfield, 
- Schopenhauer. Journal of the History of the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 378-392.—Discusses 
plagiarism with special reference to the “borrowed” 
contents of 2 texts: Malebranche’s 1712 edition of 
Recherche de la Vérité and the Taylor 1700 English 
- translation of an earlier edition of this work, and Smith's 
_ 1738 Compleat System of Opticks. 
= 6111. Putnam, H. (Harvard U.) Reductionism and the 
nature of psychology. Cognition, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 
_ 131-146.—Discusses the reductionist view of psychology 
as deducible from laws describing the functional organi- 
zation of the brain. The psychological state of jealousy is 
used to illustrate that the Turing machine model of the 
mind is not correct as a paradigm for psychological 
theory. In addition, data from studies of intelligence 
Suggest that psychology is strongly determined by 
sociology. 

6112. Roemer, Richard A. (Harvard U.) A pseudo- 
three-dimensional computer plotting procedure. Behav- 
tor Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
5(5), 431-432.—Describes a programing approach and 

Presents а logic flow chart that permit the use of any 
conventional X-Y plotter for pseudo-3-dimensional 
- plotting. The approach is in FOCAL-12 and operates on 
_ à PDP-12 computer. 

-.—. 6113. Roth, Julius A. (U. California, Davis) Dissident 
Views of the sociological craft. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Sociology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(3), 3-10. 
—Proposes that it is the different modes of research 
| Procedure rather than formal theoretical orientations 
. Which split American sociology and social psychology 
É aA RE e When social psychologists 

Select their 1 

= processing, БА analysis, REN collection, 


I they are much more likely t 
place themselves in 1 of the contending schools which 
sees its research practices as the more valid or more 
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useful and points out the deficiencies of its rivals, 
Implications for sociology аге discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

6114. Silbermann, Isidor. Some reflections on 
Spinoza and Freud. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 42(4), 601—624.— The similarities and differences in 
their philosophies are analyzed. (18 ref.) 

6115. Singer, Robert W. & Llewellyn, Jack H. (Florida 
State U.) Effects of experimenter's gender on subject's 
performance. Research Quarterly, 1973(May), Vol. 44(2), 
185-191.—Investigated the interaction of E's sex and S's 
sex and resultant effects on the performance of 3 groups 
of undergraduates, with 20 males and 20 females in each 
group. Each group was tested on a pursuit rotor under 1 
of 3 conditions: male E presence, female E presence, or 
no E presence. 5 trials of 20-sec duration each were 
administered to every S. Results indicate a significant 
interaction effect between group gender performance 
and E gender. However, follow-up comparison tests did 
not reveal any specific mean differences, and the data 
are discussed in light of these findings. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. > 

6116. Sinha, Durganand. (U. Allahabad, India) 
Priorities and programmes of research in the field of 
psychology. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(2), 58-60.— Discusses. the 
objectives of the Indian Council of Social Science 
Research concerning the promotion of social science 
research and its utilization. In light of the Council's 
limited research grant funds, criteria for deciding 
research priorities are presented. It is argued that high 
priority should be given to problem-oriented research 
where there is a definite attempt to develop a theoretical 
framework relevant to national development and social 
change. 10 specific research topics are suggested, 
including the problems of youth and identity, the 
psychological dimensions of modernization, and socia 
perception.—A. Olson. һ 

6117. Spence, Donald P. (New York U., Ren 
Center for Mental Health) Analog and digital descr? 
tions of behavior. American Psychologist, 1973(Jun), x 
28(6), 479—488.— Discusses the signal representation 
an event and computer-generated analogs, both of ые 
attempt to represent a continuous function 1n wer 
(e.g, body temperature) by means of a contin! E 
function in another medium (e.g., a graph). лоши 
analog is an inferior method of тергени T d m 
compared to abstract symbol systems invo 
language or numbers, it is the superior system H in 
cases (e.g., carpentry). This paradox is exami 
areas: learning a complex skill, single-case per^ of 
research, and clinical research. Reasons for the appe ў 
analog systems in these areas are discussed. (17 ret. 
Olson. 

6118. Voronova, R. A. [The work of me a 
International Congress of Psychology.] Gu Reports 
Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), Vol. 19(1), ee ысу 
proceedings of the 20th International СОЛЕ 
Psychology, held in Tokyo, August 13-19, t Technology: 

6119. Wakeley, Harold. (Illinois Inst. of Ten-chan- 
Research Inst., Life-Sciences Research Div.) Behavior 
nel event recorder for long-term experiments. ), Vol 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(S€P) 
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440-442.—Describes a drum-type recorder that 
to 40 days of response from 10 stations 
ly which was developed because a compact 
required in a long-term experiment concern- 
dministration of drugs by primates. 

Wapner, Seymour; Kaplan, Bernard & Cohen, 
В (Clark U.) An organismic-developmental per- 
ve for understanding transactions of men and 
ronments. Environment & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
255-289.—Observes that the mutual operation of 
ple and their environment on one another has been 
ей, but how people actually experience and relate 
ir environments has been neglected. In part, this 
lect derives from metaphysical preconceptions and 
E шош маса cared ES during dictation. Each S was administered all 3 forms; 
organismic-developmental, 


t erspective Ist si f 
isses that human behavior is goal-directed Кай асс m d x [ае аца ко LEER p 
Social and historical context; it stresses that the DES A ушы 86, "d bd D respecte cd 
оин е E a STORM A кокк i from a 2nd sample between the R-T and last grade in = 
ted E 8 d ral ordering. The approach, German, and between the К-Т and self-rated spelling 
nted as 8 procedural principles, is elaborated and ability, did not differ within forms. —M. E. Morf. 
is applied to the formulation of different types of AUS Hofstee, W. К. [Memorandum cone erning the 
‹ paw шут, Ne including: an determination of the borderline between success and. 
А + Watson, Robert 1. & Merrifield, Marilyn. (О. а N ; "NO 
ett) Characteristics of individuals eminent ane Val ош oie ee i 
zh А Ds temporal perspectis a Journal of the — ca] formula that is an alternative to the one suggested | 
Bi Presents a бс ciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4, by W. Н. Wijnen in determining the cutoff line between - 
"major field of re iminary report of the nationali- — success and failure on a test. 2 tests with identical n’s and _ 
ntribution of 53 endeavor, and temporal period of Ms but with different standard deviations are consid- 
cholo n of 538 individuals eminent in the history of ered. With the “classical” formula, a person responding 
hol By as judged by an international panel of 9 to a test with a low standard deviation must score higher 
jchologists. The period covered is 1600 to 1967. 11 
it 2%) were women, all of whom contributed during Ter Keurst. 
lu, and none was a physiologist or philosopher _ 6127. Lehrl, Siegfried & Kinzel, Walter. (U. Erlangen, _ 
E with a total of 92 philosophers among the Clinic for Nervous Disorders, W. Germany) 
More than 50% of the Americans were psycholo- difference scale.] (Germ) Diagnostica, 1972(Sum), 
rica: ng the physiologists, Germans predominated. 19(2), 75-88.—Proposes а scale whose intervals corre- 
n philosophers made up only 10% of the total, spond to the statistically significant or critical difference 
bp predominated among the psychiatrists between 2 scale values. This difference is a function of 
е British come into prominence for their the specified level o 
(50%).—С. М. deviation and reliability of 


Scientists—mathematicians 


x 122 Wha ley, Donald L. & Malott, Richard W. (North function of specified level of significance and 
ORAN Elementary principles of behavior. New alone. The new scale y 
S NY.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1971. ix, 454 р. intervals of a test The WA 


x 


6124. Wolf, Theta H. (U. Illinois, Chicago E 
Alfred Binet. Chicago, Ill.: U. Chicago Press, 1973. xiii, 
376 р. $13.75. A 
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6125. Grief, Siegfried. (Free U. Berlin, Inst. of — 
Psychology, W. Germany) [On the equivalence of the Ж 
parallel forms of the "Rechtschreibungstest (R-T)."] E 
(Germ) Diagnostica, 1973, Vol. 19(3), 106-118.—Exam- 


ined the 3 forms of the “Rechtschreibungstest (R-T)," a _ 3 


measure of spelling ability. Each of the 3 forms C, D, 
and E consists of a passage printed with gaps to be fille 


order was counterbalanced. A Ist sample of 318 male 3 


failure as suggested by Wijnen.] (Duth) Nederlands _ 


: 


to avoid a failing grade than under Wijnen’s rule.—A. J. 


[The critical 
Vol. 


vn te 


f significance, and of the standard 
the scale. If the focus is on 


deviations from the mean of a normal distribution, it isa 
reliability 

ields the number of useful | 

IS IQ scale is shown to 


constitute 5 critical difference intervals.—M. E. Morf. 


6123. Witte, Wilhelm. (U. Münster, Psychological 6128. Maguire, Thomas О. (О, рег» Div. of 


‚ Germany) [Sport-psychological stimuli of the Education Research, Edmon 
E games.] (Germ) Psychologische Beitrage, differential methodology for thi 
. 15(1), 1-50.— Examines the stimuli influencing tudes. American Edu 

x teams, the performance, the 
reaction, etc. The following psychologial and concepts and th 
e analyzed and discussed: motivation, incen- 
Ae with defeat and victory, thinking and 
thei: Eme of new ideas, sportive activities 
Profe; ect on the psychology of action, private life preferred. Sugg 

Ssional background of athletes and their matching are ma 


athletes and athletic 


ton, Canada) Semantic . 
е structuring of atti- _ 
cational Research Journal, 1973(Fal), _ 
Vol. 10(4), 295-306.— Discusses the selection of scales _ 
e format for administration of the _ 
semantic differential in terms of an underlying linear — 
model. 3 methods of calculating correlations are evaluat- — 
ed with the method known as “stringing out" being о 
estions for factor analysis and factor _ 
de. Some applications of the explorato 

differential are described. (16 ref) _ 


E on : 
logical influence, confrontation of male and use of the semantic б 


—Journal abstract. 


© Sportive achievements, and the role of suspense 
B 9n spectators. (English & French abs acto 6129. Miller, Charles K. & Chansky, Norman M. 4 
Eon (Reading Counseling Center, Cheltenham, Pa.) Psychol- - 
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_ ogists’ scoring of WISC protocols: A follow-up note. 


Psychology in the Schools, 1973, Vol. 10(3), 344—345. 

Reports on the results of a follow-up of psychologists 
who made scoring errors on WISC protocols. Only 1 of 
64 psychologists was willing to discuss his mechanical 
errors. 

6130. Ray, J. J. (U. New South Wales, School of 
Sociology, Kensington, Australia) Factor analysis and 
attitude scales. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 


- Sociology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(3), 11-13.—Discusses the 


use of factor analysis to develop attitude scales. It is 
concluded that while the technique may reveal interest- 
ig patterns of relationship between items, this quality 
allows it only to be used as an exploratory tool. As a 
method of producing workable scales it is simply 
inefficient.—Journal summary. 

6131. van der Kamp, L. J. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) 
Equivalence of ratings. Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
28(3-4), 229-236.—Explores the problem of the equiva- 
lence of ratings with regard to equality of means, 


- variances, and intercorrelations. The Wilks-Votaw crite- 


| rion, presented in 1963 by L. J. Cronbach et al, requires 
$ 


“seldom-attained equivalences. 2 forms of equivalences 
are indicated: Weak Equivalence Case 1 and Weak 
Equivalence Case 2. Under Case 1, 2 forms of ratings are 


- required to be equally reliable and the standard 
| deviations should be the same. Under Case 2, the only 
- requirement is that the ratings of a number of raters are 


| equally reliable, regardless of the quality of the means 
„and/or the quality of the variance. Under specific 
conditions, Case 1 can be identical with Wilks-Votaw's 


i criterion of equivalence when the psychological measure- 
| ments have equal variances and equal intercorrelations. 


—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
__ 6132. van der Ven, A. Н. [A true-score theory about 
time-limited tests: Description and testing.] (Duth) 


Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 


"Grensgebieden, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(3-4), 267-280.—At- 
tempted to construct an error model for time-limited 
tests. The constancy hypothesis assumes that a person 
has a constant probability, л, precision, of answering 
each item correctly. By the use of parameter z, the 
number of items answered correctly assumes the binomi- 
al distribution. A second assumption was the use of 
parameter of speed, о, which is conjecturally independ- 
ent of т. The extensive model was tested by comparing 
the observed and expected correlations between the 


_ number of items right and attempted, right and wrong, 


and wrong and attempted. The model was tested by the 
use of the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) and 

е Interest, School Progress, and Intelligence Test (ISI). 
i 908 and 2,000 Ss responded to the GATB and ISI, 


6133. Veling, 1. Н. [Several re bout 
measurement theory with respect to distribution effect 
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by dichotomies.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie еп haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
28(3-4), 175-187.—Discusses the measurement of per- 
formance in terms of continuous or “polychotomic” 
variables. The investigation of dichotomous variables 
indicates several variables that could be interpreted in 
terms of difficulty factors. Factor analysis of the various 
difficulty factors can be interpreted to indicate a 
"unidimensionality" in terms of difficulty. Interpreta- 
tions of the difficulty factor pose the question whether or 
not this factor can apply to dichotomous variables. 
Interpreting the difficulty factor as a distribution effect 
raises а number of unsolved questions, e.g., whether or 
not the same factors are operative in either or both 
unidimensional or dichotomous data. 2 kinds of dichoto- 
mies are identified: (a) The relations between measure- 
ment values are distinguished from the scale values. (b) 
Scale-interval differences with the ordinal relationships 
and also with different measurement values are provided. 
Nonmetrical multidimensional analyses are concluded to 
deserve greater usage to establish values of data.—4A. J. 
Ter Keurst. 


Test Construction & Validation 


6134. Bennett, S. N. (U. Lancaster, England) A re- 
evaluation of the Junior Eysenck Personality Inventory. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
43(2), 131-139.—Reanalyzed the Junior Eysenck Person- 
ality Inventory (JEPI) by item, factor, and cluster 
analysis, using the scores of 330 10-yr-olds, 348 1l-yr- 
olds, and 319 12-yr-olds. Item analysis demonstrated that 
many items in the Extraversion scale do not discriminate 
effectively. 5 factors and 5 clusters were extracted and 
related to attainment measures. The 5-factor solution 
explained 19% of English attainment variance in com- 
parison to 7% by the JEPI as conventionally scored. The 
analysis also supports the view that extraversion 1s a0 a 
unitary dimension. The cluster analysis indicated ш 
operation of response sets. Items of the Lie ѕса 5 
appeared in different factors and clusters dependent at 
the specificity of reference in the item to a sitate i 
context. It is suggested that inventories be develope T 
which items can be answered with reference to speci! 
situations. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. сай 

6135. Brickenkamp, Rolf. (Rheinland Pedagogen d 
Kóln, W. Germany) [Comments on the interpre d ) 
of the range of performance on the “Test 42”.] if a Н. 
Diagnostica, 1973, Vol. 19(3), 125-131.—Responcs f line 
Heinrich (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 4). The variance cnl 
scores on R. Brickenkamp's (see PA, Vol. 38: 
"Test 42” is shown to be interpretable as d ‘ato 
characteristic when raw scores are transforme en 
percentiles. A stable performance of 23 Er ES 
Characters per line produces a range of 4, but Ше an 
Score range corresponds to the 90th pee argo 
correctly reflects a stable performance. It is 2 era 
that use of 3 types of lines, repeated in ao nane 
sequence, permits analysis of changes in ре E. Мо]. 
during the administration of the аса onda 

6136. Eysenck, Sybil B. & Eysenck, Н. J. ( bilities of à 
Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Test-retest reliab! pe 
new personality questionnaire for шг 430), 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Jun), 4 by the 
126-130.—Summarizes previous data obtaine 
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authors and other investigators on the test-retest 
reliability of the author's Personality Questionnaire, a 
modified version of the Junior Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (JEPI) which includes scales for measuring the 
new factor of Psychoticism. Different groups of 7-15 yr 
olds were tested and retested after 1, 6, or 12 mo. 
Analysis indicates that the new scales had retest 
reliabilities very similar to those established for the JEPI, 
and if anything a little higher. It is concluded that with 
suitable precautions the new questionnaire would be no 
less useful than the old one, as far as reliability is 
concerned. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6137. Fogliatto, Hermelinda M. (National U. Cordo- 
ba, Argentina) [Factorial stability of two psychological 
tests: T.D.A. and Kuder.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia 
General y Aplicada, 1973(May), Vol. 28(122), 353—360. 
—The Test of Differential Aptitudes and the Kuder 
Preference Test were given to 2 samples of about 240 
females each. Factor analysis of the data indicates that 3 
o a poung were the same in both groups. (17 

. D. Намат. 

6138. Haller, Archibald О. & Miller, Irwin W. (U. 
Wisconsin) The Occupational Aspiration Scale: Theory, 
structure and correlates. Cambridge, Mass.: Schenk- 
man, 1971. 132 p. $2.10.—Reviews the social and 
psychological factors underlying the concept of level of 
occupational aspiration, stressing the importance of prior 
eal influences and abilities. The theoretical framework 
of the Occupational Aspiration Scale is described, 
oe of validity and reliability are discussed, and 
eo and interpretation are 
di 6139. Heinrich, Hanns Ch. (Siegen United Coll., Div. 

Psychology, Hüttental-Weidenau, W. Germany) 
ume. отел on the "d2-Durchstreichtest" of 
ШЕМ Emp (Germ) Diagnostica, 1973, Vol. 19(3), 
38:08390) ше R. Brickenkamp's (see PA, Vol. 
38: e » Ўч л 
К шей AN PE an of ability to resist 
oro d nance of a task. The task is to 
ds m E d 2 associated with 2 apostrophes in 14 lines of 
allowed A E aM та. kt apostrophes. Ss ае 
ога ог ine a score consisting О 
noted that 3 Ee d E crossed out is obtained. It is 
Pattern, Because’ the 3 ш осе ү thrice a 
level, Brickenk à ypes of lines differ in difficulty 

IS POUR amp's suggestion that the range of scores 
Morf, Tpreted as an S characteristic is disputed.—M. E. 
Eo, ea W. K. [An alternative means for the 
voor de БОИ ck (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift 
Vol. 283 аи Сезе 1973(А цр), 

6141. Hofstee, W. K. IP: rrticipati 1 
of fatuous test i . K. [Participation control by means 

D items.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor 
283-4. БОО haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
multiple осе DRE in general the role. of 
Ress of fatu ems and specifically the ineffective- 
include ca test items. Examples of inane items 
the tes icc SUN whose answers are readily available to 
Pertinent to out much reflection, isolated questions not 
Questio; the process of generalization, specific 

ns not 
necessary to the formation of concepts 


about th 
е : 4 Н : 
Course of instruction, and “tricky” questions 
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that could ensnare the most competent students. Several E 
suggestions are offered with respect to participation 


control among the students. The “ceiling” of perform- 
ance should be about 90% of the questions. The 
percentage of correct answers by the students should be 
in the range of 70-90. The problem of the validity or 
prognostic characteristics of test performance requires 
careful appraisal. Possibly the student has compensating 
or inhibiting characteristics that could invalidate test 
performance. Performance on a test is only 1 index to the 
appraisal process. The student’s characteristic of being 
“test-wise” can in part invalidate the instructor’s apprais- 
al.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6142. Hutton, M. A. (Dept. of Public Service Board, 
Papua New Guinea) Reliability of psychological tests in 
Papua New Guinea. New Guinea Psychologist, 
1973(May) Vol. 5(1), 24-27.—Presents data about 
reliabilities of tests in Papua, New Guinea and compares 
test-retest with one internal consistency reliability 


measure. It is concluded that for ability and achievement 


tests, reliabilities of .75-.85 are attainable. 
6143. Poe, Charles A. (Veterans Administration 


Center, Psychology Service, Hampton, Va.) Develop: 


ment of a psychological effectiveness scale. Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 81-85.— Constructed 
the 50-item Psychological Effectiveness Scale by select- 
ing items from the literature on normal and optimal 
personality and from descriptive responses by psycholo- 


51: 6136-6145 


gists. The items were presented in semantic differential - 


format. 93 undergraduates rated personality concepts 


which represented different levels of effective behavior- _ 


— abnormal, typical, mentally healthy, and ideal person. 
The Psychological Effectiveness Scale had high internal 
consistency reliability (average a = 
nated among the concepts of personality (t. tests, 
p < .005). Results indicate that the scale has sufficient 
preliminary reliability and validity to warrant further 
study and development. (25 ref)—Author abstract. 

6144. Fred. (California State U. Los 
Angeles) Validity of the discrimination index as a 
measure of item quality. Journal of Educational Measure- 
ment, 1973(Fal) Vol. 10(3), 227-231.—Systematically 
studied the validity of the index for identifying faulty test 
items. To attain this objective, 2 forms of an arithmetic- 
reasoning test were written. In each form, the items were 
designed to vary in quality with respect to 9 item-writing 
principles, and on the basis of the responses of 364 
examinees, à discrimination index was computed for 
each item. Next, the items were rated independently for 
quality by 3 judges who used a checklist of the 9 item- 
writing principles. The average of their ratings for each 
item was used as the criterion for determining the 
validity of the indices. Results indicate that the discrimi- 
nation index is a moderately valid measure of item 


uality. The implications of this finding are discussed. 


—Journal abstract. 
6145. van der Vleugel, H.; Hofstee, W. K.; Groen, H. 


& van Dijk, H. [Construct validity of an achievement: 


test.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie епі 


28(3-4), 237-247. 
chievement test. 
Ss were tested 


haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
— Studied the construct validity of an a 
in introductory psychology. 118 naive 


about 2 wks after the beginning of the course on a 104- 


d 


.94) and discrimi- - 
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D: 


‘item test based on W. J. McKeachie and C. L. Doyle's 
(see PA, Vol. 44:17690) text in psychology. All the Ss 
failed to attain the cutoff point The p values (the 
roportion of correct answers) of the naive Ss correlated 
30 with the p values of 239 Ss who had completed the 
- course earlier. The predictive validity coefficients of the 
test varied between .04—34 with regard to the sex of the 
“Ss. The relationship between the type of secondary 
education and performance in psychology was indicated 
by the examination of the records of the Ss for 1967, 
1968, and 1971. A l-way analysis of variance indicated 
'that the graduates of the Gymnasia scored the highest 
-and those from the technical schools the lowest. One- 
twelfth of the variation in scores was attributable to 
scholastic preparation. The functions of an introductory 
ichievement test include the selection of candidates for 
further studies and the appraisal of the level of mastery 
by the student.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


6146. Chebib, Е. S. & Burdick, J. Alan. (U. Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Estimation of measurement error. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 
47-58.—Discusses the rationale of the measurement of 
error and introduces a new method for the estimation of 

_ the measurement of error. The calculation procedures of 
the method are explained with an example from 

sychophysiological research. Tables for the maximum 
"error associated with 50, 95, 99, and 99.9% of the points 
under different conditions are also included.—Journal 
abstract. 

6147, Edgington, Eugene S. & Strain, Allan R. (U. 
algary, Alberta, Canada) Randomization tests: Com- 
puter time requirements. Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 89-95.—Even though randomiza- 
tion tests are the most powerful of nonparametric tests 
and are the only valid tests to employ when there has 
been random assignment but not random selection of Ss 
in experiments (a common practice in psychology), such 
tests are rarely used by psychologists. The limited 
adoption of randomization tests is primarily a conse- 
quence of the great amount of computation they require. 
Computer programs were developed for exact and 
approximate randomization tests for the independent 1 
test, correlated ¢ test, simple 1-way analysis of variance, 
and repeated-measures analysis of variance. The pro- 
E grams were run on a CDC 6400 computer. Examples of 

шр! time and cost for exact and approximate 
 randomization tests are presented. It is concluded that 
he computation for randomization test counterparts of 
he г test and 1-way analysis of variance сап be relatively 
nexpensive when performed by a high-speed computer. 
—Journal abstract. 

3 6148. Feigenberg, I. M. [Memory and probabilistic 
prediction.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
19(1), 37-47.—Presents a model of a system capable of 
~ assimilating the probabilistic features of its environment 
te earning) and of making probabilistic predictions on 
the basis of accumulated experience. The model takes 

into account not only the frequencies of events but also 

S their conditional probabilities, if the events form a 

arkovian chain. In the latter case prediction of actions 


having the highest probability of leading to the desired 


outcome is also possible. The model is also capable of 
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relearning its prediction-making as a function of changes 
occurring in the probability structure of the environ- 
ment. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 

6149. Hornke, Lutz. (U. Mannheim, W. Germany) 
[Methods for finding the mean between correlations.] 
(Germ) Psychologische Beitráge, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 87-105. 
—Contends that whenever data are collected from 
several groups of individuals and evaluated in regard to 
their correlative connections, there exists the danger of 
wrong mathematical conclusions and faulty interpreta- 
tions. Therefore, a valid method for finding the mean 
between correlations must be worked out. Several 
methods. to achieve this are described, discussed, 
graphically demonstrated, and evaluated. (French & 
English abstracts)—T. Fisher. 

6150. La Fave, Lawrence & Shew, Steven. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) A new rule of inference for 
an epistemic logic appied to cognitive psychology. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 31-38.—Ar- 
gues that, although psychology's only hope of ever 
becoming a science resides in a phenomenological 
approach, no mathematical logic presently exists for 
formalizing adequately a comprehensive cognitive psy- 
chology. It is considered that such a needed epistemic 
logic would lose some rules of inference which positivis- 
tic, nonepistemic mathematical logics employ. Therefore, 
if this needed new logic is to provide sufficient deductive 
power, new rules of inference would be required. One 
such new rule of inference is developed.—Journal 
abstract. 

6151. Miller, Douglas E. & Kunce, Joseph T. (U. 
Missouri, Rehabilitation Research Inst.) Prediction and 
statistical overkill revisited. Measurement & Ба 
in Guidance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(3), 157-163.—Investigate 
the generalizability of multiple regression equations К 
function of the S to variable ratio. Findings show sl 
equations developed on samples with less than 10: 
ratios fail to generalize. 

6152. Sen Arun К. (U. Delhi, Inst. of Post Ош 
Studies, India) B-coefficient as a device of clus! 8 
analysis. Indian Journal of Psychometry & Ea 
1972, Vol. 3(1), 22-28.—Administered a 26st 
attitude: questionnaire to 72 foremen of ап indue 
organization. To get the underlying attitude йш, à 
an attempt was made to cluster the шее ly 
basis of their intercorrelations. The pattern ои 
produced 5 dimensions following the B-coe! A 
technique. 2 statements, however, turned out ed 
redundant. Criticisms made by the foremen ante 
concerned with communication, teamwork, Ne. л 
bonus system, and work appreciation.— Journa e А 

6153. Witte, Erich Н. (О. Hamburg, Inst. of Р 
ру, W. Germany) [A principle for constructing M ferent 
indices centered around a chance value and of ї | 
tial-statistical usefulness.] (Germ) Diagnostic® uct 
Vol. 19(3), 131-139.— Presents guidelines for cem A 
ing similarity indices which are symmetice cane 
chance value of 0 and uniquely related Di c: is t 
between profiles. The basis of the guide! feren i3 
normal distribution of a function z of the aE uare iS 
between 2 Chi squares. The subtracted Chi Ai is 
defined as 1/2. The new class of similarity umber of 
given by R, = az, where a depends on the n 
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attributes and can be derived because of a constraint 
imposed on R, that it must vary from -1 to + 1. The use 
of r as a similarity index is also examined, and 
maximization of some external criterion in dealing with 
the effects of changing the direction of scoring of 
attributes is recommended.—M. E. Morf. 


PERCEPTION AND MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE 


6154. Requin, Jean; Granjon, Marilyn; Durup, Henri 
& Reynard, Guy. (National Center for Scientific Re- 
search, Inst. of Neurophysiology & Psychophysiology, 
Marseille, France) Effects of a timing signal on simple 
reaction time with a rectangular distribution of foreper- 
iods. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 25(3), 344-353.—Hypothesized that the 
time course of preparation during a variable interstimu- 
lus interval (ISI) of a simple reaction time (RT) 
experiment is partly determined by the subjective 
distribution of conditional probabilities of the executive 
signal (ES). 60 undergraduates performed a simple 
auditory RT task with various ranges of 6 ISI durations 
organized in rectangular frequency distributions. In 
order to give the Ss information about elapsed time 
during ISI, a recurring time-marking click, with varied 
Periodicity, was introduced during the ISI in 1 of the 3 
те of trials each S performed. A strong decreasing 
sul relationship was observed supporting the main 
е However, a clear increase of mean RT over 
7 SIs combined was also found. Because these 2 mixed 
etfects were greatest when the click intervened at the 
posible times of ES occurrence only, 3 functions of 
Bur oration given by the click are discussed: (a) a 
TN п of the usual increase of time estimation error 
ад Гезе ISI; (b) an increase of the Ss knowledge 
OSA range resulting from the discontinuity of the 
а ing click which makes easier a discrete time- 
PERT ne process; and (c) a change of the 
GE task into a discrimination task. (20 ref.) 
Gee abstract. 
New E edle, Gertrude R. (City Coll, City U. 
D K effects upon continuously reco 
Chica Res е. Journal of the American Society for Psy- 
КОШУЛА 1973, Vol. 67(4), 325-340.—Significant 
recordin, e K (PK) changes in continuous, automatic 
gifted БЕ. temperature were repeatedly produced bya 
target eee шеша! controls included insulating the 
and counte mae in a thermos that was 25 ft from the S. 
Preset des; rbalancing hot vs cold instructions in a rigid 
effect ope e п piston analyses suggest that the PK 
around ‘the с by changing the temperature in а field 
some area daeet while producing opposite changes in 
fields "wh distant from the target; that the size of the 
etermined by psychological rather than 
e; and that the ability is not unique to 
a curat abstract. 
Colo.) Orden Susan E. (Children’s Hosp., Denver, 
merican J effects on selected perceptual motor tests. 
Vol. 2 ournal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(Sep), 
О 321-325. A dmini ^o i 
ia batte .—Administered the Southern Cali- 
Ty of tests developed by A. J. Ayres, which 
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includes the Motor Accuracy Test, Perceptual-Motor ; 


Tests, Figure-Ground Visual Perception Test, Kinesthe- 


sia and Tactile Perception Tests (SCKTPT), and the © 
Ayres Space Test (AST) to 50 Ss (5, 6, and 7 yrs of age) - 
referred to occupational therapy for perceptual-motor - 


evaluation. 22 Ss completed the AST first and the 
SCKTPT last, and 28 Ss completed them in the reverse 


order; the order of the other 3 tests remained the same _ 


for both groups. Scores on the AST were lower when it 
was given last in the sequence. There was a trend for 
SCKTPT scores to be higher when administered last, but 
differences were significant only for the Finger Identifi- 


cation subtest. No age or sex differences were found. It is . 


suggested that the AST be given first when all 5 tests of 
the Southern California battery are given.—Journal 
abstract. 


6157. White, Rhea. (American Society for Psychical - 
Research, New York, N.Y.) Parapsychology books on - 


campus. Psychic, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(2), 23-27. Presents 


a selected and descriptive list of college-level books on | 


parapsychology in the categories of aids to teaching, 
general surveys, historical views, survival, mediums, 
spontaneous psi experiences, individual psychic phenom- 


ena, experimental parapsychology, altered states and psi, _ 


parapsychology and other disciplines, and criticisms. 
Perceptual Processes 


6158. Berglund, Birgitta; Berglund, Ulf; Engen, Trygg Е 


& Ekman, Gösta. (U. Stockholm, Psychological Lab., 
Sweden) Multidimensional analysis of twenty-one odors. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
131-137.—Used multidimensional scaling 
the psychophysical dimensions of 21 odorants matched 
in perceived intensity and varying e 
quality. 11 Ss estimated the similarity of all 420 pairs of 
the 21 odorants and ranked them in pleasantness. 
Results show evidence for the existence of individual 
odor spaces. , ‹ 
dimension unrelated to the physical attributes of the 
odorants was found. It is suggested that such psychologi- 
cal factors may be as important for the judgment of the 
similarity of odors as the physical attributes of the odors. 
25 ref.}—Journal abstract. 
f Hah dieta M.; Pruvost, M. & Fantino, M. (U. 
Claude Bernard, Lyons, France) [Negative alliesthesia 
for sweet stimuli after varying ingestions of glucose.] 
(Fren) Physiology & Behavior, 1973(5ер), Vol. 11(3), 
345-348.—10 normal fasted human Ss received uo 
ustatory stimuli before and after intragastric glucose 
бав Each S in 4 experiments received 0, 25, 50, and 100 
glucose. Responses to sweet stimuli were recorded 
during the period following injection. Results show а 
negative alliesthesia (decreased pleasure to sweet stimuli) 
appearing in 15 min increasing up to a maximum at 


about 55 min, The more glucose 


then decreasing. 
ingested th: f € à Ў 
а participation of negative alliesthesia to the conscious 
satiety perception. (15 ref) —English abstract. 
6160. Corso, John F. (State University Coll. New 
York, Cortland) Neural quantum controversy In sensory 
hology. Science, 1973(Aug) Vol. 181(4098), 
467-468.—Questions S. S. Stevens's (see PA, Vol. 
49:6199) findings of 140 steplike functions in vision and 
hearing which support the neural quantum theory in 


51: 6153-6160 


1973, Vol. 14(2), ~ 
to determine - 


varying only in perceived — 


ee larger the effect. Results are compatible with | 


For nearly all Ss, a unique hedonic . 


1: 6160—6167 


sensory discrimination. The absence of statistical proce- 

dures in Stevens's study is questioned. Data on pitch 

discrimination, from a previous study by the author, 

"were fitted with a linear function by the method of least 
"squares and evaluated by chi-square tests of goodness of 
- fit. These findings did not appear to support the neural 
quantum hypothesis. The use of adequate statistical 
techniques is urged in testing theoretical distributions. 3 
"problems which supporters of neural quantum theory 
“face are presented: (a) The specific conditions under 
“which rectilinear psychometric functions may be regular- 

ly obtained have not been outlined. (b) Absolute and 
differential thresholds are not successfully encompassed. 
" (c) There is some support for both neural quantum and 
;phi-gamma theories in determining the nature of the 

units of sensory activity. The findings of some poikilitic 
functions are not disputed; however, whether these are 
experimental artifacts ог real support for quantal 
- functions is questioned.—L. Gorsey. 

= 6161. Evans, Ian M. & Kamemoto, Wanda S. (U. 
Hawaii) Reliability of the short form of Betts’ Question- 

naire on Mental Imagery: Replication. Psychological 

Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 281-282.—Administered 
Betts’ Questionnaire on Mental Imagery to 35 under- 

graduates in a replication of P. W. Sheehan’s (see PA, 

Vol. 42:8139) study. This short form of the imagery scale 
had a test-retest reliability of .91, higher than that 
reported by Sheehan. 

- 6162. Hilgard, Ernest В. (Stanford U.) Hypnotic 
phenomena: The struggle for scientific acceptance. 
American Scientist, 1971(Sep), Vol. 59(5) 567-577. 
—Shows how modern experiments are bringing hypnotic 
phenomena out of the area of pseudoscience into the 
"domain of normal psychological science. The ups and 

downs of hypnosis over the last 2 centuries are 
"documented. Topics covered include: (a) scientific 
enemies of hypnosis, entertainers, and exploiters; (b) 
- controversy over the effects of induction; (c) controversy 

over hypnosis as an altered state of consciousness; and 
- (d) dangers of hypnosis. It is concluded that with the 
better-established position of hypnosis in science today, 
those who use it professionally to alleviate the suffering 
of others will feel more confidence in their role. (47 ref.) 
—C. Kokkinis. 

6163. Kamyshov, L A. & Lazarev, V. G. [Spatial 
usions in pilots.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), 
ol. 19(1), 18-28.— Discusses the causes, nature, mecha- 
nisms, and methods of overcoming illusory perceptions 
of space in beginning and experienced pilots. The 
- illusions discussed arise from any attitude of the aircraft 

at is other than straight and level flight. The problem is 
overcome the illusions and to reestablish the actual 
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28(5), 293-309.—Surveys numerous studies on the sex 
differences among humans concerning the processes of 
seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting and skin sensitivity.. 
Studies about the difference in the absolute sensory 
thresholds and related differences during the menstrual 
cycle are also reviewed. It is suggested that the causes of 
conflicting reported differences could be due to condi- 
tions such as size of sampling or atypical conditions of 
the Ss, variations in the measurements of stimulus 
intensity, the lack of constancy of the experiences of the 
Ss, and the reactions of the Ss as isolated persons or as 
members of a group. Also variations could occur with 
respect to the methodology of investigation employing a 
constant stimulus or variable patterns of stimuli. It is 
concluded that the reports of sensory differences 
between the sexes, with the exception of the olfactory 
and gustatory senses, are conflicting or nonexistent. With 
respect to the exceptions, women are generally more 
sensitive than men either by native or culturally 
determined means. These exceptions among women vary 
with the menstrual cycle. (English summary) (69 ref)—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

6165. McCloskey, D. I. (U. New South Wales, School 
of Physiology & Pharmacology, Kensington, Australia) 
Position sense after surgical disconnexion of the 
cerebral hemispheres in man. Brain, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
96(2), 269-276.—Studied the role of neocortical commis- 
sures in certain sensory and motor tasks using 2 Ss who 
had previously undergone surgical division of these 
tracts. Ability to bend 1 arm to match the angle imposed 
on the other by the E was а test of both joint and muscle 
receptors. The illusory perception of tendon vibration as 
muscle stretch was a test for muscle sense, and 
perception of passive movement of the terminal phalanx 
of the flexed middle finger demonstrated joint sense. 
Both Ss appeared to perform normally on all tests an 
could describe in words the stimuli applied to either side 
of the body. Presumably the position sense afferents ate 
projected contralaterally, but then distributed via on 
missural connections below the forebrain. The де 
shown by split-brain people (including these 89 | 
right-left integration, etc., cannot be attributed toa s 
of bilateral distribution of proprioceptive afferent im 
mation. (15 ref.)—W. A. Wilson. M. (U 

6166. Pruvost, M.; Duquesnel, J. & Cabanac, M. A 
Claude Bernard, Lab. of Physiology, Lyon, e 
[Injection of glucose into the superior mesenteric ага 
in man: Absence of negative alliesthesia In re se 
sweet stimuli.] (Fren) Physiology & Behavior, 19 zd 
Vol. 11(3), 355-358.—2 groups of 10 human Ss 1°" e 
30 or 50 gm, respectively, of glucose injected rn atin 
superior mesenterica artery. Sweet gustatory Be 
was explored by presenting a range of x. indo 
evolution of hedonic responses before and S a score 
arterial glucose loads was recorded by asking 55 2. scale. 
pleasantness and unpleasantness on а 2, — 
Intra-arterial glucose load did not affect t 
is concluded that the negative alliest 
occurring after oral and intragastric fee 
have its origin in hepatic glucorecept 
abstract. nd) 

6167. Shallice, T. (University Coll. London, Enel 
The Ulster depth interrogation techniques 2 


һе responses. It 
hsia norma} 
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relation to sensory deprivation research. Cognition, 
1972, Vol. 14), 385-405. 

6168. Taylor, James G. A behavioural theory of 
images. South African Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 
3, 1-10.—Derives a theory of visual images from the 
behavioral theory of perception permitting 4 main 
deductions: (а) In a random sample of the population, 
images vary all the way from the eidetic variety to none 
at all. (b) The incidence of eidetic imagery is zero in early 
childhood, rises to a maximum, and then diminishes 
through adolescence to a constant low level in the adult 
population. (c) The clarity and controllability of images 
can be increased by appropriate training procedures. (d) 
Dream images are attributed to noise in the nervous 
system, activating the terminal components of engrams 
that normally mediate perception. Dreams can occur 
even in people who have no waking images.—Journal 
abstract. 

6169. Taylor, M. M. The problem of stimulus 
structure in the behavioural theory of perception. South 
African Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3, 23-45. 
—Attempts to resolve a problem in J. G. Taylor’s book, 
The Behavioral Basis of Perception, which exists in the 
description of the stimulus elements which enter into the 
conditionings which form the basis of perception. When 
individual receptor responses serve as stimulus elements, 
the numbers involved are unreasonably large. A model 
of structure by simple association is presented, in which 
association among receptor outputs leads to the develop- 
ment of a hierarchy of feature detectors. Each level 
provides a mathematical transform of its input and 
ier the input information in a compressed form. 
oy, Eni on is shown to be responsible for the 
un dure detectors needed to retain all the 
ERR s ne mus a more or less complete 
dant UH а in ibition, working within a redun- 
individual ‘cine та Shown to permit efficient encoding of 
Bua imuli into elements that are meaningful in 
ee e statistical structure of the environment. 
the НА may then be used as stimulus elements in 
Denn ing processes of the behavioral theory of 

ption. (30 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Auditory Perception 


аттоо risova, M. N. [Individual im in sensory 
Ето a manifestationiof the concentration 
Problem En process.] (Russ) In V. D. Nebylitsyn (Ed), 
USSR. P d ljerentsial'noi psikhofiziologii: VII. Moscow, 
correlation fea 1972. 293 p.—Established a direct 
latencies of ch discrimination thresholds and the 
motor ic discrimination of sounds by intensity in a 
Жеш, action-time task with human Ss. Irradiation of 

1 Есе is discussed. (50 ref) 
objectivation n & Burian, K. (U. Vienna, Austria) The 
investigati of verbal discrimination ability: Further 
gons. Audiology, 1973(5ер), Vol 12(5-6), 
Eco istered à word discrimination test to 19 
е significa ng undergraduates to investigate the possi- 
audiometry псе of basic variables for objective speech 
ments, near. оу to the authors' former experi- 
Words led t reshold stimulation with indicative test 
Which. were © contingent negative variations (CNVs) 
Suprathresh, equal to or smaller than the CNVs after 
old stimulation. This finding indicates that 
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the CNV can be used for objective testing of verbal 
discriminatory ability as a qualitative but not a quantita- 
tive parameter. Regardless of whether the presentation 
was monaural or binaural, the distribution of CNV and 
the complementary waves were symmetrical over the 2 
hemispheres. Selective concentration of attention on 1 
ear produced particularly strong but symmetrical CNV. 
No evidence was found for a hemispheric predominance 
in either right- or left-handed Ss; however, it is still 
possible that predominance might occur in pathological 
conditions. It is concluded that the CNV may be used 
very well as a qualitative test (e.g., in examining cases of 
aphasia) but not in quantitative speech audiometry. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

6172. Coltheart, Max. (U. Reading, England) Straw 
men in noise fields: A reply to Henderson. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
25(3), 442-443.—Responds to L. Henderson’s (see PA, 
Vol. Sl:Issue 4) contradictions to findings by M. 
Coltheart and B. Arthur which support an integration 
theory of visual masking and are consistent with 
interruption theories. 

6173. Evans, D. H. (U. Surrey, Guildford, England) 
An experimental determination of the growth of 
auditory sensation for time periods greater than 125 
ms. Journal of Auditory Research, 1971(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 
374-384.—The monaural loudness levels of pure tones of 
.5, 1, or 4 kHz were measured as a function of tone 
durations of .125, .250, .5, 1, 2, and 4 sec. The pure tones 
were presented either at 60 or 75 db re 20 wN/m’. 
Loudness estimates were performed by 16 Ss using à 
matching procedure in which a 1 kHz comparison tone 
of 1-ѕес duration was adjusted by S to be subjectively 
equal in loudness to the variable-duration tone. The 
interval between the variable and the comparison tones 
was .5 sec, with order of presentation balanced across 
trials. The interval from the end of 1 comparison pair to. 
the beginning of the next was 1.5 sec. For all frequencies 
and both sound pressure levels, loudness was a monoton- 
ically increasing function of duration, with the curves 
tending to become asymptotic at the 2-4 sec durations. 
—M. B. Meikle. 

6174. Gabrielsson, Alf. (U. Uppsala, Psychological 
Inst., Sweden) Similarity ratings and dimension analyses 
of auditory rhythm patterns: 1. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 142). 138-160.—Describes 10 
experiments on experience of monophonic rhythm 


patterns. Ss were 92 professional and amateur musicians. 


The rhythm stimuli, performed on drum or piano, were 
presented in pairs for similarity ratings and verbal 
descriptions. 


The similarity ratings were analyzed ac- 
cording to a recent model for individual differences in 
multidimensional scaling. The obtained dimensions were 
interpreted as “meter,” “rapidity,” “tempo,” “uniformi- 
ty-variation” ог “simplicity-complexity,” “forward 
movement,” “length,” “accent on Ist beat,” and dimen- 
sions related to the duration pattern of the sound events. 
There was a marked interindividual variation with regard 
to the Ss’ weights for the different dimensions. (37 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6175. King, J. W. & Daniloff, R. G. (Texas Tech. U.) 
Reaction time for the auditory identification of seg- 
ments and syllables. Journal of Auditory Research, 
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1971(Oct), Vol. 114), 365-373.—12 graduate students 
identified target syllables and target sounds embedded at 
random within lists of auditorially presented syllables. 
- Syllables of 3 constructions, consonant-consonant-vowel 
(CCV), consonant-vowel-consonant (CVC), and vowel- 
_ consonant-consonant (VCC) and sounds in initial, 
medial, and final positions served as targets. Target 
" identification response times as measured by a button- 
- pressing response showed that syllable target reaction 
times differed according to syllable construction, CCV 
- and CVC being identified more quickly than VCC. For 
я sound segments, both position within the syllable and 
- syllable type affected response speed. Generally, reaction 
times increased as segment position shifted from sylla- 
ble-initial to syllable-final position. Also, reaction times 
to the Ist sound segment in a syllable were significantly 
shorter than the reaction times to the whole syllable. It is 
_ concluded that reaction time may be a rather ambiguous 
measure of serial ordering of speech processing because 
of many task- and stimulus-related variables.—Journal 
_ summary. 
= 6176. Lasky, Elaine Z. (U. Akron) An approach to 
auditory processing. Acta Symbolica, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
4(1), 51-62.—Proposes that the evaluation of auditory 
processing must consider (a) perceptual maturation level, 
| (b) complexity of the perceptual task, (c) temporality of 
| the auditory stimulus, (d) linguistic quality of the 
stimulus, and (e) meaningfulness of the stimulus. (35 ref.) 
E, 6177. Leshowitz, Barry & Cudahy, Edward. (Arizona 
State U.) Frequency discrimination in the presence of 
another tone. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1973(Oct), Vol. 54(4), 882-887.—Investigated 
the effects of an interference tone on frequency discrimi- 
nation of a brief tonal signal. An interference tone of 
500-msec duration and the same intensity as the signal 
was used, Changes in frequency discrimination by 6 
- university students were measured as a function of signal 
duration, the frequency separation between the interfer- 
ence tone and signal, and the temporal delay between the 
. Both ipsilateral- and contralateral-interference condi- 
ions were investigated. The addition of an interference 
tone significantly degraded performance in only 1 
condition: 10-msec signal, trailing interference tone 
delivered to signal ear. For all other stimulus configura- 
ions, frequency discrimination was unaffected by the 
| presence of the interference tone. These data are 
generally consistent with analogous sensory masking 
effects characterizing backward and forward masking 
nd do not support cognitive-perceptual models of pitch 
and recognition.—Journal abstract. 
6178. Moore, B. C. (Brooklyn Coll, City U. New 
York) Frequency difference limens for narrow bands of 
hoise. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 


_ frequency of such bands of noise. 2 
: У models аге 
2, elaborated: а temporal model on which pitch is derived 


E from the time pattern of nerve impulses, and a “place” 


. model in which pitch is derived from the patterns of 


.. excitation on the basilar membrane. Predicti 
s 1 - ti 
_ 2 models were tested with 3 с о шыу 


Y of Boise synthesized by the addition of a large number of 
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sinusoids. Results conform with the predictions of the 
temporal model for center frequencies of 2 and 4 kHz 
and with the predictions of the place model for a center 
frequency of 6 kHz. It is concluded that the pitch of pure 
tones and very narrow bands of noise is determined 
primarily by a temporal mechanism for frequencies up to 
4 kHz, and that at some frequency above this a place 
mechanism becomes predominant. (26 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6179. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
Research Inst) Forward, backward and combined 
masking: Implications for an auditory integration 
period. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 25(3), 424-432.—O tained auditory 
temporal psychometric functions for forward masking, 
backward masking, and for combined forward and 
backward masking for the case of an impulsive signal in 
white noise. Ss were an E and an undergraduate music 
major. Temporal psychometric functions showed a large 
interaction between forward masking and backward 
masking when evaluated against an independence model 
of performance. Results are not consistent with the 
concept of a sharp rectangular temporal integrating 
period to account for the interaction. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. | 

6180. Punch, Jerry & Carhart, Raymond. (Memphis 
State U.) Influence of interaural phase on forward 
masking. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 54(4), 897-904.—Investigated the degree 
to which masking level differences (MLDs) obtained by 
6 normal-hearing Ss during simultaneous masking 
continue to be manifest during the forward masking that 
follows termination of the masker. Thresholds for 500- 
Hz probe tones of 745 msec were obtained in quiet and 
in a 1,000-msec narrow-band noise centered at 500 Hz. 
Probe tones were increased to as much as 945 msec when 
forward masking was measured. MLDs obtained к 
simultaneous masking were comparable to those герог 
ed by earlier investigators. The same hierarchy B 
interaural conditions characterizing simultaneous id 4 
ing persisted during forward masking for about the i 
5.5-7.5 msec. Thereafter, the 2 antiphasic conde 
continued to exhibit modest MLDs, even at à pem ij 
er interval where the mean MLD was 3.3 db. й 
concluded that forward masking does not Rr 
merely the residuum of processes occurring eil 
simultaneous masking. Instead, nonidentical neuri 


; i igin 
processes which are to some degree central in de 
seem involved in 2 masking phenomena. 

—Journal abstract. N. (Brook- 


6181. Raab, David H. & Schacknow, Paul : 
lyn Coll., City U. New York) Adapting the Grason 
Stadler 829 electronic switch for use with so a 
programming equipment. Behavior Research MS 2 
Instrumentation, 1973(Sep), Vol. 55), 444— Des used if 
modifications of the Grason-Stadler switch (Ш 
auditory research for “transient-free” gating fe 
waveforms) which eliminate the need for к. 
resetting of the pedestal balance ran and inc 
dynamic range of the electronic switch. U. 

82. Rileigh, Kathryn K. (Pembroke Er 
Children's selective listening to stories: P'üonation- 
effects involving vocabulary, syntax and in 
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Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 255-266. 
—]nvestipated the selective listening preferences for 
natural and altered narratives of kindergartners, Ist, 2nd, 
3rd, 4th, and Sth graders (п = 10 in each group). The 
listening material involved variations in the linguistic 
familiarity of vocabulary-syntax-intonation (English vs 
German), syntax (natural vs random word order), and 
intonation (natural vs flat). Each S listened freely to pairs 
of stories; response frequency and duration were 
automatically recorded. Findings show (a) patterns of 
listening preference changed with age (older children 
showed increasing preference for familiar versions), (b) 
preference for familiar syntax patterns arose at a later 
age than preference for other dimensions, and (c) ability 
to verbalize differences between natural and altered 
versions paralleled selective listening skills.—Journal 
abstract. 
6183. Rousey, Clyde L.; Engle, Marianne & Houchins, 
Коше, (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Atten- 
tion diversion as a factor in auditory threshold. Journal 
of Auditory Research, 1971(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 322-324. 
—Examined the effect of visual distraction upon 
auditory thresholds. Respiration audiometry was used to 
measure auditory thresholds to a 1 kHz tone in 17 young 
adult Ss with normal hearing. In ⁄ of the trials, Ss were 
asked to push a button each time a visually-displayed 
number (from 1—80) was odd. Numbers were presented 
ata rate of 2/sec. Auditory thresholds as measured by 
respiration changes were significantly degraded by visual 
distraction in 15 of the Ss. Results are consistent with a 
competing task” or interference interpretation.—M. B. 
Meikle. 
ae Trehub, Sandra E. (Erindale Coll., U. Toronto, 
ee Canada) Infants’ sensitivity to vowel and tonal 
os S. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 
0 Сарае S. E. Trehub and М. S. Rabinovitch 
шы ol. 48:618) procedure in 7 experiments using а 
Pd ove format, vowel contrasts, or tonal 
Sud (e dad wk-old infants were presented with a 
When | 5d was contingent upon nonnutritive sucking. 
do E ants showed satiation to the initial stimulus, a 
уст ing sound was substituted. Significant response 
а vas found when the stimuli were vowel 
in iod ut not when the stimuli were tones differing 
6185 т, ‚ (19 ref.)}— Journal abstract. 
ЯЕ лоба. Tadanobu. (Tokyo Medical-Dental U., 
BS. : eaf, Japan) The difference of the cerebral 
УЫ o 3 vowel sounds among different languages. 
305.314 gr x uditory Research, 1971(Oct) Vol. П), 
sounds as a panes cerebral dominance for vowel 
key-tappin unction of differences in native language. A 
ENT 8 method employing delayed auditory feed- 
Vowel д саа to evaluate cerebral dominance for ће 
adults liv; for a 1 kHz tone in a group of 12 Western 
ts living in Tokyo. Th i found 
to be dominant f, yo. The same hemisphere was foun 
contrast to earl; ог both the vowel and the pure tone, їп 
whom the earlier results obtained using Japanese Ss, in 
Which was оба 4 Was processed by the hemisphere 
the Western ешш for speech but not for tones. When 
While performi read a book or listened to verbal material 
Or both the wae the key-tapping, cerebral dominance 
Side попа, vowel and the pure tone shifted from the 
Ominant for speech to the dominant side for 
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speech. The earlier work with Japanese Ss had found a 
similar switch for the 1 kHz tone only, the vowel a 
already being processed in the speech-dominant side of 
the brain. The difference in the dominance effect of 
vowel sounds between Western and Japanese Ss is 
attributed to differences between Japanese and Western 
languages in regard to the weight of vowel sounds in 
speech recognition. (25 ref.) —M. B. Meikle. 

6186. Wilson, Richard H.; Morgan, Donald E. & 
Dirks, Donald D. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
proposed SRT procedure and its statistical precedent. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 
38(2), 184-191.— Describes the procedure for establish- 
ing speech reception thresholds (SRTs) with spondee 
words, as proposed in 1972 by T. W. Tillman and W. О. 
Olsen, with a suggested modification of that protocol. 
These systemized techniques incorporate 2- and 5-db 
intensity decrements with 2 and 5 words presented at the 
respective intervals. Threshold derivations from these 2 
procedures are discussed in terms of a long-standing 
statistical precedent, the Spearman-Kárber method. 
Data from 100 ears tested are presented as validation for 
the procedures. It is concluded that these techniques are 
clinically practical, and it is suggested that they be. 
considered for adoption as standardized clinical methods. 
if additional data support their validity and reliability. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. Ф 

Visual Perception 


6187. Abramovitz, Arnold. (U. Cape Town, S. Africa) 
A computer-controlled conditioning procedure designed 
to produce gaze-contingent shifts in colour perception. 
South African Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3, 47-71. 
—Starting with J. С. Taylor's 1962 theory of color 
perception which explains aftereffects of wearing 2-color 
spectacles as functions of a certain kind of behavioral 
adaptation, a computer was programed to allow Ss to 
undergo, in part, the type of training for which Taylor's 
theory calls. The procedure is described and data for 2 
female undergraduates reported. After training periods 
of 5-6 hrs, gaze-contingent hue shifts occurred which 
although not large were consistent and stable. Results 
lend strong support for a behavioral rather than a 
physiological basis for gaze-contingent shifts in color 
perception. —Journal abstract. 

6188. Andreeva, E. A.; Vergiles, N. Y. & Lomov, В. Е. 
(Inst. of Psychology, Moscow, USSR) [The mechanism 
of eye movements.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 3-17.—Studied the nature of eye: 
movements in a free tracking task and when the target 
was stabilized with respect to the retina. Additional 
variables were the angle of disparity between line of sight 
and location of the target and target luminance. 
Differences between the unstabilized and stabilized 
retinal image conditions could not be explained in terms 
of the theory that eye movements are preprogramed and 
that there is a program for each specific visual task. The 
data did fit the assumption that eye movements follow 
the principles of a tracking system and that they аге 
determined by the nature of the target and not subject to 
voluntary control. A model of such a control system 1s 
proposed. (English summary) (15 ref) —L. Zusne. 

6189. Bloomfield, John R. (U. Nottingham, England) 
Experiments in visual search. In National Research 
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Council, Div. of Behavioral Sciences, Visual search: 
Symposium conducted at the spring meeting, 1970. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1973. vii, 
_ 150 p.—Reports results of a series of experiments which 
J show that (a) as the difference in target and nontarget 
J size decreased, search times increased for regularly and 
irregularly arranged displays; (b) search time was а 
- function of the square root of the number and density of 
_ nontargets; and (с) the fastest search time obtained for a 
- given target could be used as an estimate of response 
- time. (22 ref) 
6190. Boynton, Robert M. (U. Rochester, Center for 
Visual Science) Implications of the minimally distinct 
- border. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 63(9), 1037-1043.—Reviews the litera- 
"ture concerning the minimally distinct border (MDB) 
method for comparing 2 fields of differing chromaticity. 
| Evidence suggests that the MDB criterion is achieved 
| when the 2 fields being compared produce equal effects 
upon the achromatic channels of the photopic visual 
system. Spectral sensitivity evaluated by the MDB is very 
similar to that obtained by flicker photometry. An 
advantage of the MDB over flicker photometry is that 
the strength of the border at the MDB setting can be 
evaluated either by border matches with an achromatic 
comparison field or with direct subjective estimates. At 
the MDB setting, the more saturated of 2 fields appears 
brighter than the other. This implies that the chromatic 
channels of the visual system contribute to brightness as 
well as to chromaticness. The MDB criterion provides a 
new method for saturation scaling: Chromatic stimuli 
are juxtaposed in turn with white, and the strength of the 
border at the MDB setting is taken in each case as an 
index of saturation. More generally, any 2 fields can be 
‘compared by this method. Because the results can be 
accurately displayed in a 2-dimensional euclidean space, 
the MDB method also shows potential as a new basis for 
color scaling —Journal abstract. 

6191. BrouSek, Jan. (Research Inst. of Child Psychol- 
ogy & Pathopsychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [An 
ipparatus to measure visual thresholds.] (Slok) Psycho- 

logia a Patopsychológia Dielala, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 168—172. 
— 6192. Buchsbaum, M., et al. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Data acquisition system for 
precision eye-fixation studies. Behavior Research Me- 
thods & Instrumentation, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(5), 411-417. 
—Developed a system to sense and record eye point-of- 
_ gaze for on-line computer processing, using a Mack- 
- worth camera in conjunction with a closed-circuit TV 
System. System optics and electronics are described, 
together with computer software for system calibration 
and automatic artifact removal.—Journal abstract. 

_ 6193. Chuprikoya, N. I. [Individual differences in the 
rate of development and in the degree of concentration 
of the local focus of increased excitability when 
selecting an object from background.] (Russ) In V. D. 

lebylitsyn (Ed.), Problemy differentsialnoi psikhofiziolo- 
gin, Ki Moscow, USSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 p. 
аще of a visual perception experiment demonstrate 
a individual differences in the d: 3 
патча prone s eect бу ped ce aia 
: stimulus object from background, the degree of Li D A 
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trast” and "relief" of the selection, and the degree of 
generalized increase in excitability. 
6194. Cogan, Rosemary. (Texas Tech U.) Distribu- 


tions of durations of perception in the binocular rivalry 
of contours. Journal of General Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 89(2), 297-304.—In a study with 10 college students, 
durations of 4 categories of perceptions in the binocular 
rivalry of 3.9° bright contours were examined. Distribu- 
tions of durations of perceptions of each of the rivalry 
categories and of all rivalry reports together were tested 
against 5 standard distributions. The empirical distribu- 
tions showed no tendency to fit any of the standard 
theoretical distributions well. Results suggest that specu- 
lations concerning the underlying mechanisms of bino- 
cular rivalry based on observations of the durations of 
rivalry reports may not be useful until the distributions 
of durations are satisfactorily described. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6195. Cornell, Edward Н. & Strauss, Mark S. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Infants’ responsiveness to com- 
pounds of habituated visual stimuli. Developmental 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 73-18.— Compared 4- 
mo old infants’ visual fixation to geometric patterns 
during habituation, recovery, and retention trial periods. 
32 males and 32 females were given 4 successive 
alternations of 2-simple targets, followed by à test 
pattern which was either a composite of novel compo- 
nents or of the previously exposed targets, and then à 
repetition of the original stimulus set. Males showed à 
reliable decline in fixation time over repeated presenta- 
tions of simple targets and looked longer at test patterns 
with novel components than at those compounds with 
familiar components, providing evidence for Habitus 
and generalization of habituation. Females discrimine 
compounds independent of their degree of novelty, 
emphasizing the importance of form preferences in 
recovery tests.—Journal abstract. 

6196. Cross, Henry A. (Colorado State U.) Judgment 
of rod verticality as a function of subject classification 
and frame pattern. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 23-24.—Gave a “signal detection 
modification of the Rod and Frame Test end 
experienced undergraduates classified as field deri dd 
or field independent. The rod was presented will ae 
entire frame or within a frame consisting of on Td d- 
corners or only the sides. Results indicate T um 
dependent Ss differ from field-independents 1n uoi 
and pattern of response and may attend to dl 
aspects of the stimulus frame.—Journal abstract. ШОП 

6197. Fullmer, Н. & Freeman, R. D. (U. Со о 
Primate Vision Lab., Berkeley) Orientation variation, 
oscilloscopic visual displays. Journal of КУ 489. 
Society of America, 1973(Nov). Vol. 63(1 ) 
—Because most neurons in the visual c 
selectively sensitive to contour orientation, phy 
and psychophysical investigations are le: 
with Um ноп The increasing use ote 
ray tube visual displays makes facility for 05 50 
pattern rotation valuable. Underlying concepe ibed. 
procedures to obtain rotatable patterns are nd cosine 
These include techniques to produce sine а ear-mixel 
fractional amplitudes of sweep waveforms, 
designs, and waveform-inverter methods. 
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and disadvantages of essential elements are considered 
and details of a functional system are given.—Journal 
abstract. 

6198. Geffen, Gina; Bradshaw, J. L. & Nettleton, N. C. 
(Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Attention and 
hemispheric differences in reaction time during simul- 
taneous audio-visual tasks. Quarterly Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(3), 404-412.—In- 
vestigated in 2 experiments the effect of different types 
of competing auditory tasks on laterality differences in 
visual perception. 12 right-handed Ss were presented 
with digits which occurred randomly in the left or right 
visual fields. Ss responded vocally to previously specified 
digits in a go, no-go reaction time situation. In the 
absence of any competing auditory task, digits presented 
in the right visual field were processed more quickly. 
This visual field difference in reaction time was in the 
same direction while Ss performed a secondary musical 
task. However, when a secondary verbal task had to be 
performed, digits in the left visual field received faster 
responses. Results support the view that the right 
hemisphere is capable of some language functions, and 
that hemispheric differences in performance have at their 
basis a quantitative asymmetry, which can be reversed 
by overloading their limited capacity. (19 ref.)}—Journal 
abstract. 

6199. Granger, E. М. & Heurtley, J. С. (О. Rochester, 
Inst. of Optics) Visual chromaticity-modulation transfer 
function. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 63(9), 1173-1174.—Studied grating 
detection and chromatic response in studies with a total 
of 10 Os. Os monocularly viewed a color television 
Monitor through a 2-mm artificial pupil at distances of 1 
and 4 meters to explore the .125-20 cycles per degree 
Ср) range. The chromaticity coordinates of the phos- 
AR were red, .621, and .349, and green, .289 and .590. 
ао response was assessed by having 2 Os indicate 
m a of the grating and first detection of the 
M e grating pattern. Results do not support the 
фы of low-frequency attenuation for spatial fre- 
iex es even at .1 cpd. Modulation luminance rendered 
Medan to produce responses to chromaticity 
Een alone at high spatial frequencies. When the 
Dus tor color recognition, the spatial frequency 
ud tha a chromaticity modulation was much nar- 
of G. J. v or grating detection. Findings support those 

Bo Horst, C. N. deWeert, and M. A. 

6200. Н -—S. Knapp. 
da) Straw lenderson, Leslie. (О. Guelph, Ontario, Cana- 

rthur. UM in noise fields: A reply to Coltheart and 
1973(А tarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
Шш), Vol. 25(3), 440-441. Takes issue with the 
PA, Val B my by M. Coltheart and B. Arthur (see 
Visual maskin 64) which support an integration theory of 
tion theories g and which are inconsistent with interrup- 

6 
Eu, Kathy C. & Dember, William N. (U. 
of a disk ү Effects of size of ring on backward masking 
197301) у 3 ring. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
With a total nm 2(1), 15-17.—Conducted 2 experiments 
Size of the uM i undergraduates on the relation between 
backward asking stimulus (a black ring) and amount of 

masking of the target stimulus (a black disk). 
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Both experiments yielded a significant mask-size effect, 
but the effect was confined to a very narrow range of 
masking ring diameters. It is concluded that, under the 
conditions of these experiments and within that narrow 
range, amount of masking is a negatively accelerated 
increasing function of mask size. This result is consistent 
with some findings in the masking literature and is 
predictable from a particular lateral inhibition model of 
masking, but it is quite inconsistent with other findings. 
Suggested bases for the differences are tentatively 
offered. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6202. Krekling, Sturla. (U. Trondheim, Psychological 
Inst, Norway) Some aspects of the Pulfrich effect. 
Scandinavian. Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(2), 
87-90.—Studied the course of the Pulfrich effect as а 
function of binocular differences of intensity using 3 Ss. 
A pendulum and a pointer were matched with respect to 
apparent distance, with 1 eye progressively dimmed by 
neutral density filters. The stereoscopic effect increased 
as a function of filter density, reached a maximum value, 
and then decreased. At the point of reversal the apparent 
rotatory movement of the pendulum disappeared, 
coinciding with an abrupt increase in the variability of 
the S's responses, probably indicating the transition of a 
qualitatively different visual process. Results do not 
support the binocular-rivalry explanation of the reversal. 
(21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6203. Lackner, James R. (Brandeis U.) A device for 
investigating adaptation to sensory rearrangement. 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 137-141. 
Describes a device for studying the conditions under 
which adaptation to visual rearrangement occurs. It has 
provisions for creating independent discordances among 
the visual, proprioceptive, and auditory directions of 
external targets. The device also has provisions for 
automatically recording pointing responses to these 
targets during pre- and postexposure measurement 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 

6204. Leibowitz, Herschel W. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Detection of peripheral stimuli under psychological and 
physiological stress. In National Research Council, Div. 
of Behavioral Sciences, Visual search: Symposium con- 
ducted at the spring meeting, 1970. Washington, DG 
National Academy of Sciences, 1973. vii, 150 p.—Re- 
views studies which emphasize the variability and 
importance of peripherally presented stimuli. It is argued 
that in any situation involving such stimuli a distinction 
between functional and physiological visual fields is 
significant in performance evaluation. (22 ref) 

6205. Maddess, Ralph J.; Rosenblood, Lorne K. & 
Goldwater, Bram C. (U. Victoria, British Columbia, 
Canada) An improved technique for monitoring fixation 
in tachistoscopic tasks. Quarterly Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(3), 398-403.—Em- 
ployed a monocular lens mounted behind a stimulus 
screen to monitor fixation in a tachistoscopic recognition 
task. 12 male undergraduates with normal and equal eye 
acuity served as Ss. The technique was superior to the 
sideview technique and as accurate as the method 
involving identification of a fixation stimulus. The 
telescope technique is preferable in those studies where 
presentation of а fixation stimulus might interfere with 
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recognition or report of the experimental stimulus. 
—Journal abstract. 3 
6206. McKellar, Peter. (Otago U., Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Dr. J. G. Taylor on perception and imagery. 
South African Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3, 11-19. 
- —Considers the theory of J. G. Taylor, which involves 
the relationship of neurology and the physiology of 
imagery, with the work of E. B. Holt and D. O. Hebb, 
which emphasizes aspects of perception (including visual 
rception in а mirror) and the relationship of neural 
E ons to behavior. The extent to which Taylor is a 
behaviorist, as he assesses himself, is examined.—J. 
_ Canady. 
6207. National Research Council, Div. of Behavioral 
- Sciences. Visual search: Symposium conducted at the 
"spring meeting, 1970. Washington, D.C.: National 
~ Academy of Sciences, 1973. vii, 150 p. 
6208. Overington, Ian. (British Aircraft Corp., Bristol, 
England) Interaction of vision with optical aids. Journal 
- of the Optical Society of America, 1973(Sep), Vol. 63(9), 
1043—1049.—Notes that, when vision through an optical 
aid is being considered, it is desirable to know something 
of the effect of the optical quality of the aid on 
performance. Methods of image evaluation are discussed 
with particular reference to visual aids. All major 
_ methods of image evaluation are distinctly limited in 
predictive capability when the human O is the final 
| element in the chain. A model of visual performance is 
"presented that has predictive capabilities over а wide 
— range of situations when used in conjunction. with 
- objective performance data relating to visual aids and 
— the optics of the eye. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6209. Parker, D. M. (Kings Coll, U. Aberdeen, 
Scotland) The effects of adaptation to gratings on the 
perceived orientation of single lines. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(3), 
289—299. —Adapted 2 male and 2 female undergraduates 
| for 45 sec to a 5 cycle per degree grating, tilted 10° from 
the vertical, at 1 of 4 levels of luminance contrast. 

- Estimates of the slope of the grating, or of a single line 
which replaced the grating, were obtained before and 
after the period of adaptation by S's setting of a single 
| reference line which was located 3° from the edge of the 
grating. In Exp I the fixation area was at the center of the 
ating, so that / of the grating fell on each retinal 
hemifield. The reference line was set to a tilt further from 
_ the vertical following the adaptation period, indicating a 
change in the apparent orientation of the grating or the 
eference line. In Exp II, where the fixation area was 
midway between the grating and the reference line, so 
Es that line and grating appeared in different hemifields, 
~ settings indicated no change in the tilt of the grating. In 
Exp II, where the fixation area was again midway 
between grating and setting line, but where the grating 
was replaced by a single line after the adaptation period, 
settings indicated that the line had decreased in apparent 
tilt. Results indicate that gratings produced a substantial 
amount of normalization on a single line. The spread of 
this effect outside the directly adapted area ре less 
across the naso-temporal division of the retina th: 
within the same hemifield. (21 ref) —Journal " 53 
6210. Руме, Joël. (U. Provence, Ue Est abstract. 


Psychology, Marseille, France) [Pronunciation implicit 
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in the stimulus and production of perceptive hypotheses 
during visual perception.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 
1973, Vol. 73(1), 67-83.—In an identification task 2 
number series of 4 stimuli, the Ist with 1 figure, the 2nd 
with zero added, were presented by tachistoscope. The 
addition of the zero increases the minimum length of 
presentation time necessary for stimulus identification 
and increases the number of errors before a correct 
response. Errors increase as the stimuli grow from | to 4 
words. They vary in relation to the increase in the 
number of syllables necessary to pronounce the stimulus. 
Extra errors arise from pronouncing fewer syllables than 
actually presented.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6211. Redding, Gordon M. (Illinois State U.) Simulta- 
neous visual adaptation to tilt and displacement: А test 
of independent processes. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 41-42.—Assessed change in 
both visual direction and visual orientation following 
simultaneous exposure of 72 undergraduates to optical 
displacement and optical tilt. Tilt adaptation when both 
transforms were present was not different from tilt 
adaptation when Ss were exposed to optical tilt alone. A 
slight decrease in displacement adaptation when the 
transforms were presented simultaneously, was found to 
be attributable to oblique displacement of the straight- 
ahead point produced when the optic array is first 
displaced and then rotated. It is concluded that adapta- 
tion to both transforms simultaneously is not different 
from adaptation to each transform separately, consistent 
with the view that the 2 kinds of adaptation involve 
independent visual systems.—Journal abstract. 

6212. Saunderson, A. (Port Moresby Teachers Coll, 
Papua New Guinea) The effect of a special training 
programme on spatial ability test performance. Хар 
Guinea Psychologist, 1973(May), Vol. 5(1), 15-326 1 
ministered spatial tests to 92 Ist-yr teachers college 
students who received either normal or special ШШЩ 
Longer term effects were noted for experimental ^ S. 

6213. Senders, John W. (Brandeis U.) Visual scanning 
behavior. In National Research Council, Div. of ES 
vioral Sciences, Visual search: Symposium condit a 
the spring meeting, 1970. Washington, D.C.: Nal aa 
Academy of Sciences, 1973. vii, 150 p.—Dise Eus 
unitary and multiple information sources, am 
frequency and length of eye fixations, periodic E 
transitional probabilities and conditional. SP 
sampling as pertinent approaches to modeling Bs 
visual sampling behavior. Experimental evi Ur in 
presented in support of a queueing mode of atte! 
human scanning behavior. 

6214. Smith, James eat 
State Hosp., Clinical Psychopharmaco'o 
The effect of iris ES on critical flicker frequent 
(CFF). Journal of General Psychology. 1 
89(1), 91-95.—Obtained critical flicker frequen m 
thresholds of male undergraduates and en he theif 
dents divided into 3 groups on the basis of whe 
iris color was blue, green, or brown (л 7 | , weighted 
respectively). An analysis of variance © vtatistically 
means indicated that iris olor vas Sa F 
significant factor in the determini i mean 
(р < .05). The blue-eyed group received mehighe СЕЕ. 
СЕЕ and the brown-eyed group the lowest m! 


of 
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However, results may have been due not directly to iris 

igmentation as such but rather to amounts of other 
pigmentation in the eye, which may be correlated with 
the amount of iris pigmentation. (15 ref)—Author 
abstract. 

6215. Steinbach, Martin J. (Atkinson Coll., York U., 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) An inexpensive, low- 
frequency function generator. Behavior Research Me- 
thods & Instrumentation, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(5), 442-443. 
—Describes a simple technique that is adequate for 
many studies of visual tracking and which includes a 
generator that produces repeatable, slowly varying 
voltages in any waveform. 

6216. Uttal, William В. (U. Michigan) Chromatic and 
intensive effects in dot-pattern masking: Evidence for 
different time constants in color vision. Journal of the 
Optical Society of America, 1973(Nov), Vol. 63(11), 
1490-1494.—Examined the masking of red, green, and 
blue dotted alphabetic characters (of about .34 cd/m’) by 
random dots of the same colors and luminance. Results 
with undergraduate Ss indicate that masking was greatest 
with red masking dots and red-dotted target patterns and 
least _with blue masking dots and targets. Over-all 
masking increased as mask-to-target interval and the 
number of masking dots increased, but varying dot 
luminances down to about .034 cd/m? had relatively little 
effect on the amount of masking. A major difference 
between colors occurred, however, only when there was 
an interval between target and mask. Color differences 
were also greatly reduced when the spectral bandwidth 
was reduced. Findings are interpreted in terms of time- 
constant differences among the mechanisms that medi- 
шаа color vision. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
ics Wilkinson, Frank R. (U. Western Ontario, 

^ lon, Canada) A silent variable-count light-pulse 
{ано Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
ia Vol. 5(5), 393-394.—Describes a system for 
җа tend noise and controlled pulse-train length 

еш a series of light pulses to the eye. 
B oasis, Leon G. Studies of extrafoveal 
Council. Dee MM detection. In National Research 
Symposium б avioral Sciences, Visual search: 
Wachinet conducted „at the spring meeting, 1970. 
vi, T CU Ue National Academy of Sciences, 1973. 
Ph m eviews research on the prediction of visual 
XR rmance specifically for extrafoveal acquisi- 
tatget spe i objects. Studies with multidimensional 
mis tome ications and with varying shape, size, color, 

ing specifications indicate that, when searching 


for {аг 
targets, Ss t : Н S 
Specifications. end to fixate objects having the target 
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Afonin, V. L.; Golovin, V. Е. & Lakota, N. А. [А 
momenta "an motor response to different types of 
1973(1an), Уу, influences.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
ream Vol. 19(1), 110-117.—Studied the effect on 
tered DOES of the following externally adminis- 
in Tesistance motive forces: sudden increase or decrease 
Tandom ae push, harmonic momentary force, and 
to 10 Ss b mentary forces. The force was administered 
S Were ee of a specially constructed apparatus. 

While tryin, Tucted to continue their forearm movements 
B to compensate for the force exerted upon 
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their arm. Mathematical analyses of the nature of the Ss" 
response to the 4 types of force are presented.—L, Zusne. 

6220. Borg, Gunnar; Edgren, Bengt & Marklund, 
Gustaf. The reliability and stability of the indicators in а 
simple walk test. Reports from the Institute of Applied 
Psychology, University of Stockholm, 1973, No. 35, 32 p. 
— Conducted a test based on the S's perception of his 
own walking speed and speed constancy. 4 different 
instructions for walking speed were given on 2 separate 
days to 14 military trainees. Ss walked the same track 
twice and in accordance with 1 set of instructions for 
walking speed. During each walk the Ss tried to keep the 
speed constant. Walking speed, heart rate, and ratings of 
perceived exertion were obtained during and after each 
walk. Results show that Ss could (a) discriminate clearly 
between different instructions for walking speed and (b) 
keep the speed with good constancy throughout each 
walk. Steady-state conditions were reached in heart rate, 
and the course of the ratings of perceived exertion 
showed a slight increase over time, which is in accord- 
ance with earlier findings. A retest after 1 mo gave an 
even better individual constancy in walking speed. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6221. Freischlag, Jerry. (U. Texas, El Paso) A 
comparison of the effects of sex, competition, and 
ability on a perceptual motor task. Research Quarterly, 
1973(May), Vol. 44(2), 178-184.—30 male and 30 female 
undergraduates competed with opposite- and same-sex 
opponents on a rotary pursuit tracking task. Pretesting 
allowed the task to be learned and provided ability 
grouping for pairing under subsequent treatment condi- 
tions. The competitive motive was induced by offering а 
monetary reward to every 3 Ss for the highest individual 
total score achieved under 3 treatments. Testing was 
conducted against a same-sex opponent, an opposite-sex 
opponent, and with no opponent present. Results 
indicate significant differences in performance in terms 
of sex, treatments, and a Sex х Treatments interaction. 
Males performed better than females, while treatment 
effects were significant with same sex < cross sex < no 
opponent. Significant differences found between sexes 
in terms of treatment are discussed. —Journal 
abstract. ү 

6222. Kohara, Yukinari. (Rikkyo U., Anthropological 
Lab., Tokyo, Japan) Motor performance and strength of 
the woman diver (Ата). Journal of Human Ergology, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 10), 157-165.—Compared the muscular 
strength and motor performance of 52 20-64 yr old 
traditional female divers (Ama) of the Shima Peninsula, 
Japan, with the results for a comparably aged group of 
375 women farmers from 4 mountain villages in the 
country. The Ата markedly exceeded the farmers with 
respect to back muscle strength in lifting à handle in 
front of the thighs with knees and arms straight and with 
respect to grip strength of the right arm. However, divers 
were relatively unskillful in finger dexterity using а 
in tapping speed. Their simple reaction 
was ata level nearly equal to that of the 
vanced agricultural areas. These tenden- 


balancing among divers. 
tended to look older than a farm woman of the same age, 
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she preserved her physical functions more fully. This is 
concluded to be a consequence of the Ama’s unique way 
of life, determined by both natural environment and the 
‘culture of the community. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6223. Kots, Ya. M. & Zhukov, V. I. (State Central Inst. 
of Physical Culture, Moscow, USSR) Supraspinal 
ntrol over segmental centers of antagonist muscles in 
an: Ill. Tuning of spinal reciprocal inhibition system 


© during organization preceding voluntary movement. 


Neuroscience & Behavioral Physiology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 9-15.—Found that conditioning stimulation of the 
peroneal nerve at rest produces a decrease in the N- 
response of the antagonist (soleus) muscle. The short 
latency of this inhibitory effect (not more than 2 msec) 
indicates that it is produced by the spinal reciprocal 
— inhibition system (SRIS). Paired stimulation with a fixed 
delay of 3 msec between conditioning stimulation of the 
peroneal nerve and testing stimulation of the tibial nerve 
- indicates that during the last 30 msec before voluntary 
— movement (rapid dorsiflexion of the foot) reciprocal 
inhibition of the motoneuronal nucleus of the soleus 
muscle, the antagonist of the voluntary movement, is 
Strengthened. During organization of the voluntary 
movement there is supraspinal facilitation (tuning) of the 
SRIS. It is concluded that supraspinal regulation of the 
SRIS is one of the mechanisms of central control over 
the segmental centers of antagonist muscles. (26 ref.) 
_ —Journal abstract. 

6224. Rothstein, Anne L. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll., 
- City U. New York) Effect on temporal expectancy of 
| the position of a selected foreperiod within a range. 
- Research Quarterly, 1973(May), Vol. 44(2) 132-139. 
- —Measured the reaction time (RT) of 12 female 
_ undergraduate and 24 male graduate students to a light 
- following a variable foreperiod interval (FP). 3 overlap- 
ping, consecutive ranges having a common FP (2.5 sec) 
were used, and Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of the 3 
ranges. A deviation score was obtained for each S. 
- Analyses of variance for deviation scores and mean RT 
_ Scores yielded results significant at the .05 and .01 levels. 
_ RT was slowest when the common FP was the lower 
E limit of the range and fastest when the common FP was 
- the upper limit. It is concluded that under the conditions 
| Of the experiments temporal expectancy increased as the 
upper limit of the range was approached.—Journal 
. abstract. 
: 6225. Tanii, Katsunori; Kogi, Kazutaka & Sadoyama, 
Tsugutake. (Industrial Products Research Inst., Div. of 
Ergonomics, Tokyo, Japan) Spontaneous alternation of 


Human Ergology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 1(2), 143-155.—Con- 
ducted an experiment in which 7 normal adult males 
ў performed manual pursuit tracking with an arm raised 
. Overhead under 2 conditions of either forced or free 
. Operation. In forced 
continuoush 
15 min, 


times during the 30-min period, the mean interval being 


working arm in static overhead work. Journal of 
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185 sec. The interval until alternation proved nearly 
equal for both the right and left arm and no significant 
difference was found between the mean interval in the 
Ist 4 and that in the latter ⁄ of the operation period. The 
slower components of the surface EMG of the deltoideus 
of the working side slightly increased by the time of 
alternation. The mean interval of alternating the arm was 
positively correlated with the individual time of onset of 
the local fatigue sensation during forced operation. The 
spontaneous alternation of the working limb or acting 
muscles thus corresponds with the early stage of 
muscular fatigue, taking place at 10-20% or less of the 
endurance time, somewhat earlier than onset of local 
pain. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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6226. Fogliatto, Hermelinda M. (National U. Córdo- 
ba, Argentina) [Canonical correlations between general 
ability variables and reading variables.] (Span) Revista 
Interamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 7(3-4), 215-221. 
—Administered the Test of General Ability and Test of 
Reading, Form CE, level 5 of the Interamerican Series to 
a group of psychology and a group of education 
students. Canonical correlations between the 3 parts of 
the 2 tests were computed. The Ist canonical correlation 
was significant for both groups. For psychology students, 
the canonical vector associated with the Test of с 
Ability reflected verbal ability and vector for Test o 
Reading reflected abstraction and expression. b 
education students the canonical vector associated w 
predictor variables reflected numerical ability, and the 
vector for criterion variables reflected expression m 
comprehension. 35% (psychology) and 55% (educ 
of the variance of criterion variables was ацлы 1B 
predictor variables. It is concluded that it is ponis ЛЕП 
predict reading ability from general ability. (Eng 
abstract)—S. $/аК. 2 s 

o Ralph N. (U. Rochester) Visual infota 
tion storage. In National Research Council, руа 
Behavioral Sciences, Visual search: Symposium con и 


С д ional 
at the spring meeting, 1970. Washington, D.C: Br 
Academy of Sciences, 1973. vii, 150 p.— eh 


research on human information extraction ue ОШ 
(e.g., recognizing, identifying, and matching) Éer . 
responding to linguistic stimuli and presents in ү 
model of the early phases of these processes. a БИШ 
data are described and analyzed in support x rocess- 
of visual representation and its extraction an P 
ing. (27 re : 5, 
£c А сако Merrill & Cohen, David В. QU 
Austin) Visual imagery and dream recall. ^ T9- 
Research in Personality, 1973(Sep), Vol. d have à 
—Hypothesized that frequent dream reca: infrequen 
greater capacity for visual imagery than rted dr 
recallers. 71 undergraduates selected by repo d-associate 
recall frequency were administered a Pet ascent a 
learning task designed to measure Marte ae ап 
rating scale of imagery clarity and vivicne®® 
subjective measure of imagery contro 
support the hypothesis and, together with 
suggest that a generalized capacity for visua 
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contribute to the quality of the dreaming experience and, 
consequently, to its recallability. (42 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

6229. Kerr, Beth. (U. Oregon) Processing demands 
during mental operations. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4) 401-412.—Presents 2 current 
theoretical alternatives to single-channel theory. (a) The 
undifferentiated capacity hypothesis—man possesses a 
pool of capacity units so that interference occurs only if 
the total number of capacity units that mental operations 
demand exceeds the system limit. And (b) some, but not 
all, mental operations require space in a limited capacity 
mechanism and that any operation that requires space 
will interfere with any other operation that also demands 
space. Time on task fails as a sensitive measure of 
capacity demands because some task components 
require time but not full processing capacity. The 
secondary task technique uses the interference between a 
primary task and a secondary task to assess the extent to 
which the primary task makes processing demands on 
the central limited system. Processing demands have 
been measured for 5 categories of mental operation: 
encoding, multiple input, rehearsal, transformation, and 
responding. (56 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6230. Kozlova, V. T. (General & Pedagogical Psychol- 
ору Research Inst, Moscow, USSR) [Tested and self- 
evaluated lability of thought and speech activity.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologi, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4) 
125-129.—70 university students were given 3 tests: 
execution of instructions test from Army Alpha, a 
Prescribed associations test, and a recoding test. Meas- 
ү were also taken on the critical auditory fusion 
SM and the duration of alpha blocking after the 
уды ion of a light stimulus. The 5 measures were 
o related, factor analyzed, and a single factor of 
ons S nervous processes extracted. The 3 test scores 
uta so correlated with scores obtained on a 24-item 
pee ae concerning the self-observed dynamics of 
рош xi processos in everyday life, each rated on a 5- 
Nm ‘i le. While the correlations were significant, they 
m 10 Ss in whom objective measures and 
Б GNE data disagreed were studied separately. It 
of life c ed that in these Ss habits acquired as a result 
pepe епс were consciously reported in. the 
o their a ше but were opposite to the innate properties 
as bein Eu меш. Thus 6 Ss who rated themselves 

ёз M a ile” showed fast reactions but many errors. 
analysis ata of the 10 Ss were dropped from the 
тщ n correlations rose to a p < .0001 level, the 

6 BL rorrelation being .55 (p < .001). —L. Zusne. 
most Et N. S. [On the way towards a study of the 

BD Nebo; ases of differences in abilities.] (Russ) In 
fiziologi; ud (Ed.), Problemy differentsial’noi psikho- 
ae Шен oscow, USSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 p. 
of activity ві the general personality peculiarities 
Properties” of үч self-regulation, conditioned by the 
intelligence, Thi е nervous system, form the basis of 

ce. This view i dies of 

е functions ane is supported by previous studi 
Author's Bee regulatory brain systems and the 
mental abilities ions of age-specific development of 
Coding, ton, Arthur W. (U. Michigan) The concept 

learning-memory theory. Memory & 
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Cognition, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 508-512.—Defends the 
concept of coding, which refers to what is stored in 
memory during learning, as an important and necessary 
conceptual advance in learning-memory theory during 
the last decade. It is maintained that the concept covers a 
wide variety of functionally different coding operations, 
with many specifics of its operation still to be experimen- 
tally determined, and that attempts to restrict its 
meaning to arbitrary transformational coding, as sug- 
gested by F. Restle, should be rejected. (39 ref) 

6233. Nickerson, Raymond S. (Bolt Beranek & 
Newman, Cambridge, Mass.) Can characters be classi- 
fied directly as digits vs letters or must they be 
identified first? Memory & Cognition, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
1(4), 477-484.—In Exp I, Ss (n = 12) attempted to 
identify noisy characters. A character was implicitly 
classified correctly if the identification response, whether 
correct or incorrect, was in the same category vis-a-vis 
the letter-digit distinction as the stimulus. Implicit 
classification of characters for which the identification 
response was incorrect was very little better than chance. 
The task in Exp II with 6 Ss was to classify the characters 
directly. The explicit classification performance in this 
case was poorer than the implicit classification perform- 
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ance of Exp I. Results indicate that Ss could not 
distinguish between letters and digits unless they could - 


identify the characters.—Journal abstract. 


6234. Ohman, Douglas W. & Vitz, Paul C. (New York | 


U.) Complexity ratings of digit strings and their 
pictorial analogs. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 45-48.—Conducted 3 experiments, 
with 12 university students in each, in which 1 group of 
Ss rated complexity of short strings of decimal digits and 
another group rated the complexity of the pictorial 
analogs of the digit strings. The pictorial analog of a digit 
string was the dot-line group or bar graph representing 
the heights of the digits in the string. The physical 
properties of these 2 types of stimuli are quite different, 
but the mean complexity ratings for 2-, 5- and 8-place 
digits and their pictorial analogs had high positive 
correlations. This is interpreted as evidence that the 
underlying code for the 2 types of stimuli is similar. 
Some evidence for the effect of digit size and size of digit 
differences on complexity ratings was also found. 


—Journal abstract. 

6235. Potts, George R. (Dartmouth Coll.) Memory for 
redundant information. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 104), 467-470.—62 undergraduates learned a para- 
graph consisting of 2 4-term linear orderings. Such an 
ordering is comprised of 6 pairwise relations—3 (the 
adjacent pairs) essential to the establishment of the 
ordering and 3 (the remote pairs) redundant. For 1 of the 
orderings only the 3 adjacent pairs were presented, for 
the other all 6 pairs were presented. Previous work 
indicated that, when Ss are asked to determine whether a 
test sentence is true (consistent with the ordering) or false 
(inconsistent with the ordering), proportion correct is 
higher on the remote pairs than on the adjacent pairs. 55 
ability to determine whether a particular test sentence 
had actually been presented was examined. For false 
sentences the above effect was replicated; for true 


sentences the effect was reversed. This result supports the 


L£ 
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argument that Ss store “semantic descriptions" rather 
than individual sentences.—Journal abstract. 
___ 6236. Restle, Frank. (Indiana U.) Coding of nonsense 
_ уз the detection of patterns. Memory & Cognition, 
x 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 499—502.— Contrasted 2 theories: 
3 " coding information into arbitrary characters vs extract- 
"ing patterns from a flux of stimulation. It is argued that 
"coding is the process people use to memorize nonsense 
Land is a poor model for the applied psychology of 
learning. The contrasting idea, that Ss perceive patterns 
and extract information, can be used to improve 
education by leading teachers to organize their material. 
— 6237. Silverman, Wayne P. (New York State Inst. for 
— Research in Mental Retardation, New York) The 
“perception of identity in simultaneously presented 
- complex visual displays. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Oct), 
- Vol 1(4), 459-466.—Conducted 2 experiments with 
"undergraduates (n = 10 and 12, respectively) to exam- 
ine the information processing іп a visual matching task, 
using digit sequences of varying complexity as the 
timuli. Traditionally, reaction times for "same" judg- 
ments do not fit into a single-process self-terminating 
‘feature testing model, while those for "different" 
“judgments do. D. Bamber (see PA, Vol. 44:1693) 
_ proposed a 2-stage model to account for the data: results 
of these experiments support this type of model. Strong 
vidence implying that Bamber's “identity reporter” has 
a limited capacity in terms of stimulus complexity was 
also found. This complexity seems to be defined by 
stimulus discriminability and the number of "chunks" 
rather than “bits” of information being transmitted. (24 
~ ref)—Journal abstract. 

- 6238. Simon, Herbert A. & Chase, William С. 
— (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Skill in chess. American Scientist, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 61(4), 394-403.— Reports some unexpect- 
ed byproducts of experiments with chess-playing tasks 
| and computer simulation of skilled performance and 

dd [олет solving. First, the theory of the processes used 
- by expert chess players in discovering checkmating 
- combinations and the MATER computer simulation of 
these processes are reviewed. Next phenomena involving 
the perceptual bases of mastery in chess and eye 
| movements at the chess board are described. Perceptual 
processes were evaluated by way of the MATER 
program, and a new program, PERCEIVER, was used to 
E explain the eye movement phenomenon. To further 
| refine the above findings, other more sophisticated 
simulation programs were introduced. Findings indicate 
5 that acquisition of chess skills depends, in large part, on 
— building up recognition memory for many familiar chess 
. patterns. (26 ref)—S. Denham. 
J 6239. Spanos, Nicholas P.; McPeake, John D. & 
У Carter, Walter. (Medfield Foundation, Harding, Mass.) 
| Effects of pretesting on response to a visual hallucina- 
tion suggestion in hypnotic subjects. Journal of Person- 
_ ality & Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 293-297. 
sg к оа the effects of administering a pretest visual 
| ucination suggestion on the responses of 24 male and 
a female undergraduates to an equivalent posttest 
^ allucination suggestion. Pretested hypnotic Ss reported 
. more intense posttest visual hallucinations than nonpre- 
tested hypnotic Ss. Nonpretested hypnotic Ss Pd 
ло! (nonhypnotic) Ss did not differ in their posttest 
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responding. These findings suggest that the pretested 
hypnotic Ss were provided both with expectations that 
their performance was to improve and with an objective 
(pretest) baseline against which to define improved 
performance. Nonpretested hypnotic Ss were provided 
with the same expectations but had no baseline against 
which to define improvement. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6240. Spanos, Nicholas P.; Valois, Richard; Ham, 
Martin W. & Ham, Marie L. (Boston U.) Suggestibility, 
and vividness and control of imagery. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 21(4), 305-311.—Administered a 15-item modifica- 
tion of the Betts Vividness of Imagery Scale, Gordon's 
Test of Visual Imagery Control, and the Barber 
Suggestibility Scale (BSS) to 40 female student nurses. 
BSS subjective scores were positively correlated with 
vividness of imagery but negatively correlated with 
control of imagery. BSS objective scores did not 
correlate with either of the imagery variables. Marginal 
support was obtained for a hypothesis advanced by A. 
Richardson in 1969 that Ss high on vividness but low on 
control of imagery would show greater suggestibility 
than would Ss possessing any other combination of these 
2 characteristics. (German, French, & Spanish summar- 
ies)—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Thinking & Conditioning 


6241. Baker, William J.; Prideaux, Gary D. & 
Derwing, Bruce L. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Grammatical properties of sentences as а basis for 
concept formation. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 201-220.—Conducted a comp 
controlled, concept-formation study with 32 high school 
students in which sets of sentences in 8 different 
syntactic patterns were used as target categories. These 
were based on all possible combinations of voice (active 
or passive), mood (declarative or interrogative). po 
modality (affirmative or negative). Ss were able а 
categorize sentences based solely on sentence DE 
rather than semantic content. However, an analysis 
the errors committed in the course of learning ue 
that Ss responded to the semantic significant due 
different types rather than pattern differences. Таре 
tions for grammatical formulations and the Жр rel) 
tion of psychological research are discussed. ( 
—Journal abstract. tD. (U: 

6242. Bergquist, William H. & Klemm, Hors andl 
Idaho) Acquisition of verbal concepts as a func К E 
explicit and implicit experimental demands and bur 
sion-sensitization. Journal of General Psy inde 
1973(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 67-80.—In 3 experimen cept 
graduates (N = 611) were given 3 verba implicit 
acquisition tasks, 2 of which involved an derall3 
demand condition and 1 an explicit dem: Un t rates 
demand conditions, Ss responded correctly f pance 
which significantly (p < .001) exceeded bo 
rates and the rates of Ss who performe 
experimental demands. Acquisition sco К demands 


and. 


cantly higher when Ss were exposed to exp! i xplicit 
or to implicit demands after erp implicit de- 


demands, than when initially expose 
mands. Correlations between acquisit Severa 
tion scores were significant (p < 05) under acquisiti 
conditions, as were correlations between di 
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scores and several personality variables (i.e., repression- 
sensitization, anxiety, defensiveness, and psychasthenia) 
on Byrnes's Repression-Sensitization scale. (27 ref) 
—Author abstract. 

6243. Black, John W. (Ohio State U.) Interconsonan- 
tal distances in relation to immediate recall. Acta 
Symbolica, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 1-1 1.—60 of the possible 
beginning phonemes of English monosyllables were 
aired with the vowel /a/ in nonsense syllables, and used 
in illustrative 1-syllable words. The 60 manners of 
commencing words had been scaled in terms of their 
relative perceptual similarity-dissimilarity in sounds. 
Both syllables and words were divided into 3 levels in 
keeping with this scaling. Pairs of syllables were arranged 
in a manner such that 10 syllables were paired with 10 
others of the same or another distance level: Levels 1—1, 
1-2, 1-3; 2-1, 2-2, 2-3; and 3-1, 3-2, 3-3. In each 
comparison 10 pairs of syllables were presented visually 
via tachistoscope to experimental Ss for 1 sec. Ss had 
response sheets that carried 1 member of each pair. They 
were asked to supply the missing members. The 
procedure was replicated using a 1.5-sec exposure and 
then repeated with pairs of words as stimuli. Stimuli 
Tepresenting close psychological distances were most 
readily recalled.—Journal abstract. 

6244. Blakar, Rolv M. (U. Oslo, Norway) Context 
effects and coding stations in sentence processing. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(2), 
103-105.—Used a proofreading technique, with a sen- 
tence split up so that 16 Ss had to correct each typing 
ег at different coding stations within the sentence. 
ments show that (a) Extending the context perceived 
ced àn active process, where every new part 
ra i ed in the context influenced the element processed 
iati e moment); even total restructuring of the interpre- 

ion of an element was evident. (b) Some of the coding 
н, artificially introduced by the technique represent- 
[rad coding stations, while others did not, either 
“l Б» they resulted in uncertainty about the missing 
differen or AN misleading interpretations. The critical 
ШШ ко т adequate and inadequate coding 
each point E прреаг to lie іп the varying access given at 

(DU Во relevant context.—Journal abstract. 
role values wer, Mary S. (U. Connecticut) Occupational 
children's and verbal reinforcement as incentives in 
1973(Sep) ‘Sa learning. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
incentive you, 123(D. 15-30.—Tested the differential 
аа is ues of verbal stimuli under conditions of 
Were STEM verbal reinforcement. 40 male 5th graders 
prefer, Eae paired associate learning task. Stimuli were 
Vowel-conse О Occupational roles and consonant- 
trigrams du trigrams, with correct recognitions of 
hypothesis Merced ‚Бу evaluative words. The main 
effecting a6 _Superiority of high-preference items in 
ment Tian рн was confirmed. Verbal reinforce- 
are interpret E reliable effect on acquisition. Results 
ink model 5 in terms of attention theory and the 2- 

6246 1 4 ref}—Author abstract. 
мего тетет, Berndt. The effect of cue 

bilistic от оп interpersonal learning of 
Reports, 1973 inference tasks. Umea Psychological 
triple-system 1 No. 73, 20 p.—Used K. R. Hammond's 
т lens model paradigm in a study with 128 
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undergraduates. The intercorrelation between 2 cues, theis 
total predictability of the task, and the distribution of the. 


validities of the cues were varied in a factorial design. In 
the Ist blocks, the level of performance was somewhat 
higher when the cues were intercorrelated, but the 
intercorrelation did not affect the final level of perform- 
ance. When task predictability was high, Ss learned the 


beta weights for the cues, but when task predictability — 


was low, there was no evidence that the Ss learned the 
appropriate weights for the intercorrelated cues. Results 
show that the policies acquired by the Ss were nonopti- 
mal due to inconsistency. Inconsistency was inversely 
related to task predictability. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6247. Champagnol, Raymond. (U. Poitiers, Lab. of 
Psychology, France) [Semantic and linguistic organiza- 
tion in free bilingual recall.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 
1973, Vol. 73(1), 115-134.—Compared students of 
English at 4 grade levels for semantic category and 
language clustering in free recall, immediate and de- 
ferred, of word lists comprising 24 English or French 
words or both. Except for beginners, recall was more 
extensive with unilingual than bilingual lists, as was true 
for clustering. The latter, primarily through semantic 
categories, increased quantitatively with grade levels, 
becoming gradually independent of the 2 languages 


involved. Common bilingual structures are presumably - 


weaker than those pertaining to a particular language, 
thus producing scantier groups and consequently a 
smaller amount of recall with respect to bilingual lists. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. j 

6248. Chatfield, Douglas C. & Janek, Erwin J. (Texas 
Tech U.) Recall in concept identification. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 123-132. 
— Conducted 2 concept identification experiments with 
undergraduates (№ = 214). Exp I investigated memory 
in a concept identification problem as a function of the 
number of trials that preceded the recall task. Results 
indicate that recall was quite good when tested on the 
initial trials, but that it declined rapidly when tested on 
later trials. The bulk of solutions to concept identifica- 
tion problems were obtained by Ss during the initial 
trials, where recall for past stimuli was good. In Exp II, 
recall by Ss in a normal concept identification task was 
superior to an incidental learning control group, leading 
to the conclusion that Ss in concept identification tasks 
actively try to store and retain information in their 
search for а solution.—Author abstract. 

6249. Dalton, Starrette. (Indiana U., School of 
Education, Bureau of Educational Studies & Testing) 
Language dominance and bilingual recall. Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 842), 257-265.—Tested recall 
for unilingual and bilingual word lists by 98 bilingual 
(English-Spanish) college students. The direct relation- 
ship between dominance and recall which occurs under 
unilingual conditions disappeared under bilingual condi- 
tions. Bilingual lists were recalled as well as unilingual 
lists and led to superior recall of Spanish for nearly all 
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—Randomly assigned 99 undergraduates to learn a 
assage comprised of 6 paragraphs in which the 
tatements were organized by concept name, or concept 

attribute, or in which the statements were scrambled. 

Each complete passage contained the same 36 state- 

ments. Treatments were orthogonally crossed with 

instructions to employ a name clustering strategy, an 
tribute clustering strategy, or a subjectively determined 
rganizing strategy. 3 learning trials were administered, 
each of which was followed by free recall. Passages 
organized by concept name resulted in greater recall 
‘than passages organized by attributes. The name 
| clustering strategy was more dominant than the attribute 
lustering strategy. Incongruence between passage or- 
ganization and advocated clustering strategy resulted in 
| greater recall than did congruency. Implications of these 
esults for cognitive processing of information are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6251. Dickstein, Louis S. & Ayers, Jayne. (Wellesley 
Coll) Effect of an incentive upon intelligence test 
performance. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 

3(1), 127-130.—Used manipulation of incentive to 
- improve performance of 32 female undergraduates on an 
intelligence test. Ss were told that the 5 best scorers 
ould receive monetary rewards. The group receiving 
ncentive-instructions scored significantly higher than 
the control group on the WAIS Performance scale and 
_ оп the Object Assembly subtest. No difference between 
the groups was obtained for the Advanced Progressive 
Matrices.—Journal abstract. 
6252. El'kin, D. С. (Odessa State U., USSR) [Some 
effects of social relations on conditionability in man.] 
— (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan) Vol. 19(1), 
.125-128.—Studied the effect on conditionability of 
bserving another person being conditioned and as a 
function of the nature of the social relationship between 
| model and О. UCS was electric shock, CS onset of light, 
UCR and CR withdrawal of hand from the electrode. 
+ When O was related to the model, the number of trials 

- required to establish the CR was reduced up to 6 times; 
in some observers the CR could be established on the Ist 

trial. In friends, the number of trials required was 

_teduced about 3 times, and in strangers 2 times. In a pair 
of Ss who had a hostile relationship the number of trials 
in the O was greater than that required by the model. 
Age relationship also played a role in that greater savings 

n conditioning trials were achieved when the model was 
ал adult and the О a child than vice versa. Differences 
- were also obtained when models were teachers differing 

_ in degree of likeability: the liked teacher produced a 
Breater facilitating effect in a student than a disliked 
teacher.—L. Zusne. 

6253. Evans, Ian M. (U. Hawaii) An unusual phenom- 
епоп in classical eyelid iri huis E 

" SRG. mes South African Journal of Psycholo- 

Boring » voa 5 Emphasizes the importance in 


ecords i 
the CR but also considering the CR. UCR en ee 


- Whole. This approach to g the CR-UCR complex as a 


on 
male out of 120 Ss in тке шен that 1 26-yr-old 


appeared to develop 2 CRs. The Ist CR dev: i 
; eloped in the 
r p way but was soon preceded, though not supersed. 
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quite clearly the Ist CR, the 2nd CR, and the UCR. This 
unusual phenomenon is illustrated by tracings from the 
S's record.—Journal abstract. 

6254. Evans, J. St. (City of London Polytechnic, Sir 
John Cass School of Science & Technology, England) Оп 
the problems of interpreting reasoning data: Logical 
and psychological approaches. Cognition, 1972, Vol. 
1(4), 373-384.—Argues that current approaches to the 
study of propositional inference have been unduly 
influenced by the formal structure of the problems and 
the logical consequences of Ss' responses. It is suggested 
that in order to understand the psychological basis of Ss’ 
behavior at least 2 types of influence must be distin- 
guished: those relating to the Ss' interpretation of the 
Sentences constituting the logical premises of the 
problems, and those arising from the nature of the 
mental operations required on a given task. Examples are 
cited where misinterpretation of results has arisen from 
an overemphasis on the logical implications of Ss’ 
behavior and from a failure to distinguish interpretative 
from operational influences. It is proposed that a 
genuine understanding of the psychological determinants 
of reasoning behavior can only be achieved by consider- 
ing data from a number of different experimental tasks. 
(French summary) (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6255. Flekkoy, Kjell. (Gaustad Hosp., Oslo, Norway) 
Validity of a group measure of individual associative 
domains. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol 
14(2), 96-98.—Examined the validity of the number of 
different responses given to a stimulus word ina иш 
word free association situation (D) as a measure 9 
individual associative domains by comparing it with the 
mean number of different responses given to the RA 
stimulus in a continued association situation (m). i 
19-37 yr old male college students in the singe due 
group were matched for age and education with 3 s 
students in the continued association group. 50 Mor 
were given as stimuli and responses made during Hi at 
30 sec were recorded. Results show no sign! t 
correlation between D and m (r = .04), indicating NC 
D cannot be used as measure of individual associa 
domains. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


14(2), 99-102.—Hypothesized that associative freq 
in a group of Ss reflects associative strength doge 


individual. The frequency rank of repone а | 
sequence of emission of the same response 31 т 
ош situation. Ss were 3 groups of 37 n 1952 
old college students matched for age ane “сщ; 
Results indicate that associative frequens will allow 
associative strength, but not to an extent whicl “strength 
the identification of individual associative 
hierarchies. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6257. Goldfried, Marvin R. & М o 
(State U. New York, Stony Brook) How vol. 16) 
yourself. Psychology Today, 1973(NOV) e to the 
102-104.—Discusses approaches by ваша to col 
task of helping people use behavioral metho i 


themselves. People would thus be better 
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way they want to and individual freedom would be 
enhanced.—E. J. Posavac. 

6258. Grush, Joseph E.; Coles, Michael G.; Ferguson, 
April Y. & McGee, Joyce. (U. Illinois) Habituation, 
memory, and the evaluative dimension of meaning. 
Journal of Research in Personality, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 
189-195.—Exposed 36 male undergraduates to 25 either 
positively evaluated words (E-- group) or negatively 
evaluated words (E- group). On the 21st trial, 9 Ss in E+ 
group (the E--— group) received a negatively evaluated 
word while the other 9 Ss received a further positively 
evaluated word (E-- -- group). A similar subdivision was 
made with the E- group to yield E--- and E— groups. 
Skin conductance responses to all stimulus words were 
measured. The responses of the E+- and E--* groups 
were compared to those of their control groups (Е+ + 
and E—) for stimulus words 21 and 22. Results of these 
analyses, and the data concerning responses prior to 
stimulus word 21, indicate that Ss habituated to semantic 
stimuli of the same evaluative meaning. Memory for the 
words was assessed postexperimentally and its relation- 
ship to the orienting response is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

ОП Gupta, Ved P. (Punjab Government Coll. of 
ysical Education, Patiala, India) Mental persistence, 
Money and motivation. Journal of the Indian 
RESO of Applied Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(2), 48-53. 
on scores on the Maudsley Personality Invento- 

ty Neuroticism (N) and Extraversion (E) scales, 40 males 
кер admission to professional schools and 40 males 

ready studying in the schools were divided into 4 
[bd groups: introverts, extraverts, dysthymics 
it ae | д ое) ала уме (high N and E). 
Шу than student applicants would have higher 
ЖОО билең s and therefore greater motivation 
Results show s тше mental persistence. 
Н ence and mg m a great influence on 
introverted си» m , e persistence scores of 
Over 10 sessibhs. Ther reased significantly (p < .05) 
the low-motivation у Е was no significant increase for 
motivation and pe з u duel and the interaction between 
Жш VA onality was not significant. (15 ref.) 
6260. Hafner, J Т 
quantifying 1 үке шн ues U.) A method 
mural of General Psych ent value of verbal items. 
115-1 Techie 20 ‘sychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 
value. Undergrad words according to their reinforcing 
according to ораны (п = 106) rated the words 
Tespected peison er they would like or dislike to have a 
ich of the positi say the word after S performed a task. 1 
then used in a v, ane negative, and neutral reinforcers was 
undergraduates ( al conditioning experiment with naive 
Were given orall У m 66). After “I-We” sentences Ss 
* positive ieu of the 3 reinforcing words by the E. 
Ncrease in tier Orcer produced a rapid progressive 
Teinforcer prod ate of responding, whereas the negative 
sponding. peed a Successive decreasing rate of 

eene reinforcer produced at Ist an 
ic ee then a decreasing reinforc- 
RUN Haney, TEN or abstract. 

idance E . (Memphis State U.) Approach- 

ambigu; reactions b vu. 
iguity in a st y repressors and sensitizers to 
ructured free-association task. Psycho- 


for 


in asing rate 
8 Characterist 
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logical Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 97-98.—Adminis- 
tered a free-association task consisting of ambiguous 
stimulus sentences with positive and negative response 
alternatives to 8 repressors and 8 sensitizers chosen from 
a group of 110 undergraduates. Sensitizers chose signifi- 
cantly more negative associations than repressors. 
Ambiguous sentences were associated with differential 
oup responding.—Journal abstract. 

6262. Harris, Mary B. & Fisher, Judith L. (U. New 
Mexico) Modeling and flexibility in problem-solving. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 19-23. 
— Randomly assigned 67 male and 74 female undergrad- 
vates to 5 treatment groups: 3 modeling groups, which 
observed a female model solving anagrams in а flexible 
or rigid manner, and 2 control groups. Results show that 
Ss who observed a model solving anagrams in a variety 
of ways solved anagrams in a more varied manner than 
Ss in the other conditions. Further, all the modeling 
groups solved anagrams more flexibly than the 2 control 
groups. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6263. Hicks, Robert E. & Young, Robert К. (U. Texas) 
Input and output variables in the recall of categorized 
and uncategorized lists. Journal of General Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 109-1 14.—Gave 96 undergraduates 
a list of 25 nouns containing 5 sets of 5 words, each 
beginning with a different initial letter, for 5 learning 
trials. The words were presented either randomly or were 
blocked on the basis of the initial letter. For И the Ss, the 
list contained 5 categories of 5 words each. For the other 
Ss the words were unrelated. Recall was either free or 
cued. Categorized lists were recalled better than uncate- 

orized lists and free recall was better than cued recall. It 
is concluded that under certain conditions cued recall 
hinders performance by interfering with the subjective- 
organization S imposes on the list.—Journal abstract. 

6264. Kanungo, Rabindra N. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Effects of Semantic Consensus Index 
on associative response strength. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 239-249.— Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to test the validity of the Semantic Consensus 
Index. The effects of this index on measures of 
associative response strength were measured in Exp I 
with 100 undergraduates. Results show that keeping both 
meaningfulness and imagery constant, the index seems to 
be a good predictor of response latency. In Exp II its 
effects in a paired-associate learning situation with 120 
Ss were examined. Results suggest that the semantic 
consensus value of stimulus items can be used to predict 
facilitatory and inhibitory effects of response competi- 
tion in paired-associate learning.—Journal abstract. 

6265. Landa, L. N. (General & Pedagogical Psycholo- 
gy Research Inst, Moscow, USSR) [Mental device, 
method, and algorithm.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 71-83.—Presents an analysis of the 
concept of “manner or way of executing a mental 
process,” showing that it suffers from considerable 
ambiguity and that the relationship between this concept 
and the concepts of “method” and “algorithm” are not 
clear. It is shown that if “manner” and “method” are 
assumed to be identical concepts, a difference still exists 
between “method” and “algorithm,” “method” being the 
t since only some methods are algorithm- 


generic сопсер! ods are Y 
ic. The nonalgorithmic methods are divided into semial- 
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gorithmic, semiheuristic, and heuristic, and the distinc- 


- буе features of each identified. A distinction is made 


between knowledge of method, the learning of a method, 


_ and the method of performance. The psychological 


characteristics of each are identified. (English summary) 
(15 ref.)—L. Zusne. 

6266. Levinov, A. M. [Recognition and learning 
time.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 
122-124.—Hyman's 1953 relationship between recogni- 
tion time and uncertainty, T — a -- bH, is trans- 
formed into a = a- kln 6/7, where a is the lowest value 
of recognition time reached when r, learning time, is 
indefinitely long, and 6 is actual learning time in the 
experiment. The formula shifts the emphasis from 
information to learning time and learning mechanisms, 
and explains certain previously unexplained experimen- 
tal results—L. Zusne. 

6267. Lindahl, Maj-Britt. (U. Uppsala, Psychological 
Inst, Sweden) Awareness, conditioning, and informa- 
tion processing in complex learning situations. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(2), 121-130. 
— Studied learning without awareness in a 3-phase study 
with 30 undergraduates: a problem-solving phase, a 
situation in which Ss applied the solution found in Phase 
1 to the classification of 50 successively presented 
instances, and a test phase. Results of the test phase 
showed that the classification influenced the perform- 
ance of Ss despite their reported unawareness of it. The 
limitations of this type of learning are discussed and its 
relationship to information processing is outlined. (34 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6268. Locatelli, Francoise. (U. René Descartes, Lab. 
of Experimental & Comparative Psychology, Paris, 
France) [Sequence and simultaneity in the adult's 
language.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(1), 
135-149.—To investigate the influence of different ways 
of expressing temporal relations on the understanding of 
sentences, 50 Ss were presented with sentences describ- 
ing 2 temporally related events and a question on the 
order of occurrence of these events. The temporal 
relation was expressed either by temporal morphemes, 
by opposition between verb tenses, or by logical relations 
between the events. Temporal morphemes were most 
efficient, verb tense opposition least. When none of 3 
cues was available, Ss interpreted the presentation order 
of the 2 events as reflecting their order of occurrence. 
—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

у 6269. Lovelace, Eugene A. & Savage, J. Donald. (U. 
Virginia) Stimulus encoding selectivity at high degrees 


‘of paired-associate learning. Memory & Cognition, 


1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 425-429.—62 college students 
learned consonant-consonant-consonant trigram-digit 
pairs by the study-test method; 21 Ss continued the 
paired associate d. acquisition trials to a learning 
criterion of 1 errorless- trial, while 41 Ss were carried to 
300% overlearning or 24 trials, whichever came first. Ss 
were then shown individual letters of the trigrams, with 
Position cues provided, and were tested for their ability 
to provide the digit and produce the additional letters. 
Digit recall was much better to initial letters than to 
those in the 2nd or 3rd positions of the trigrams. With 
overlearning, digit recall improved to the initial letters 


but not to letters in 2nd and 3rd positions. Production of 
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additional letters of the trigrams was not appreciably 
related to either cue position or degree of PA learning. 
There was some evidence of increased selectivity with 
higher degrees of PA learning.—Journal abstract. 

6270. Martins, Daniel. (U. Paris УШ, Lab. of 
Psychology, France) [The influence of repeated recall 
on the final performance of a learning task of unlimited 
time.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(1), 
101-113.—2 groups studied a list of 8 nonsignificant 
number-letter associates to the point of perfect mastery. 
One employed recall during study, the other did not. 
Level of difficulty influenced time of study for both. 
Final performance and degree of certainty were highest 
in the recall group.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6271. McGinley, Hugh & Layton, Barry. (U. Wyo- 
ming) Conditioning of evaluative meaning without 
contingency or demand awareness. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 81-90.—To reduce 
contingency and demand awareness in a study with 63 
undergraduates, evaluatively neutral consonant-vowel- 
consonants (CVCs) were paired with CVCs of either 
positive evaluative meaning or negative evaluative 
meaning in a 24-item, mixed CVC-CVC and CVC-word, 
paired-associate (PA) list. The PA list was presented for 
either 1, 3, or 5 trials. After the PA-list presentation, Ss 
rated 16 CVCs (including the stimulus CVCs from the 
PA list) on bipolar scales of evaluative meaning and ш 
recalled PA pairs. Results show a conditioning 0 
meaning effect for Ss who viewed 5 trials of the PA list. 
Questionnaire data indicate that Ss were neither a 
gency- nor demand-aware. (18 ref)—Author puer 

6272. Menges, Robert J. & Johnson, Belinda. (о 
western U., Center for the Teaching Professions) Implic 
time constraints in the measurement of prot 
thinking. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Me M. 
69-74.—A test of productive thinking developed dr 
A. Wallach and C. W. Wing was taken by 265 d 
freshmen by mail during the summer prior er $ 
matriculation and by 89 other freshmen memes ШАК 
pool during the academic year. Although no EA бір 
were made explicit in either сазе, the 5 pool E 


i ion- 
reported significantly less time spent on the ques i 
e constraints d 
the 2 groups. Nevertheless, the relationship Do 


of Education) 
Effects of Ene 


te "mg condi- 
lish language habits and concomitant meaning Vol. 


constructed according to a ru tical 
the sentence words comparable to a gramma! emorized 
were then tested for their ability to recall m! 
sentences and generate new sentences using 
which they could induce from the e evaluative 
Before and after memorizing, Ss rated Be determi 
meaning of the words from the sentenco a of other 
whether meaning changed based on the me 1 conditions 
words within the sentences. 5 experimenta 

differed in terms of the degree to 


which the otis E ler. 
H ај 
memorized sentences were in natural languag! order 


tence 
Results show that the more closely the sen 
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was to natural language order, the more Ss recalled the 
sentences they memorized and the more accurately they 
enerated unmemorized sentences. The rated meaning of 
words changed after memorization in a predictable 
direction toward the mean rating of other words in the 
memorized sentences. Meaning change was unaffected 
by the order of words within the sentences and occurred 

for different word forms. (18 ref)—A uthor abstract. 
6274. Mischel, Walter. (Stanford U.) Toward a 
cognitive social learning reconceptualization of person- 
ality. Psychological Review, 1973(Jul), Vol. 80(4), 252-283. 
—Proposes that diverse data challenge and under- 
mine the central assumptions of the traditional trait 
approach to personality. The implications for concep- 
tions of individual differences and situations in the study 
of personality are examined. The issues discussed include 
the nature of behavioral “specificity,” the acquired 
meaning of stimuli, the uses and misuses of traits, and 
the construction of personality. The following cognitive 
social learning variables are proposed as basic units for 
the study of individuals: cognitive and behavioral 
construction competencies, encoding strategies and 
personal constructs, behavior-outcome and stimulus- 
Outcome expectancies, subjective stimulus values, and 
шоу systems and plans. The specific interac- 
ed есп these person variables and psychological 
Cm i гаен within the framework of a 
ЗИ ial learning approach. (4 p. ref.)—Journal 
E Ко са Motoo- (Kyushu U., Coll. of General 
paired оо а, Јарап) Effects of item imagery in 
Journal of Ps 4 me. Psychologia: An International 
98-109 Ыр ho ogy in the Orient, 1973(Jun), Vol. 16(2), 
EACH omi the effects of item imagery and the 
Sd Es of Peterson-type intervening tasks on 
difectionalit е learning, as well as on associative 
mid Em Y Exp 1, with 12 undergraduates, deter- 
function Of interfe otes on Ње A-B. Co NM 
was designed 3 ше Exp II, with 10 undergraduates, 
findings from s obtain further information related to 
investigated pai T 1. Exp III, with 10 undergraduates, 
v а ате оше регїогтапсе апа forward 
replicate а 1965 cem UE recall, Exp IV was designed to 
preventing activit t y Schultz to determine rehearsal- 
item imagery zu x tesults show facilitative effects of 
On R-S as well as S сшшеле effects of intervening tasks 

76. Morri Paneg A D. Nance. 

affecting сао chard J. (Syracuse U.) Factors 
chological Rena а of experimental repression. Psy- 
vestigated рол, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 147-156. In- 
intensity of an [е ect such nonpersonality factors as 
contingency ah versive stimulus and type of stimulus 
induced repressi on the demonstration of experimentally 
ition para eet Using a modified retroactive inhib- 
at contingent m 147 undergraduates, it was found 
aversive шы posed to noncontingent use of the 
*Xperimenta] re significantly affected the occurrence of 
On the eerie som however, this effect depended 
Suggest that e. y level of the stimulus used. Results 
the aversive шелш repression can occur whether 
Tesponse M is made contingent on either the 
SsOciates ed. or the stimulus terms of the paired- 
- The findings are discussed with respect 
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to their congruence with the punishment literature. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6277. Murvanidze, I. D. [An attempt to work out the 
methods for determining mental activity.] (Russ) In V. 
D. Nebylitsyn (Ed.), Problemy differentsianoi psikhofi- 
ziologii: VII. Moscow, USSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 p. 
—Investigated qualitative characteristics | of mental 
activity in school children. Significant relationships were 
found between mental- and motor-activity data, suggest- 
ing that differences in manifestations of activity categor- 
ize the general personality features of individual child- 
ren. 

6278. Parsons, Ronald J. (Missouri Valley Coll.) 
Category width and the learning of multi-attribute 
paired associates. Journal of General Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 133-140.—Tested the hypothesis 
that recall of attributes in a multiattribute learning task 
is functionally related to cognitive category width, in a 
design utilizing paired-associate learning. Pettigrew's 
Category Width Scale was used to select 12 undergradu- 
ates who were extremely broad categorizers and 12 who 
were extremely narrow categorizers. Ss were tested for 
recall of the stimulus attributes, after having learned 7 
stimulus-response pairs to criterion. The broad categoriz- 
ers recalled. almost exactly double the number of 
stimulus attributes recalled by narrow categorizers, 
providing strong support for the hypothesis. Data 
suggest that individual differences in cognitive categori- 
zation may be consistently reflected in the person's 
preferred manner of orienting himself to, and processing, 
the stimuli presented by his world.—Author abstract. 


6279. Passi, B. К. & Singh, Rachpal. (Punjab U., 
Chandigarh, India) Effect of intelligence and anxiety 
upon serial learning in relation to associational and 
difficulty level of learning task. Indian Journal of 
Psychometry & Education, 1972, Vol. 3(1), 1-8.—Studied 
the major and interactional effects of organismic 
variables, intelligence and anxiety, and task variables, 
association level and difficulty level, upon the learning of 
nonsense syllables (NSS) which were developed in the 
study. Ss were 86 boys and 34 girls of 9th grade. The 
modal age of the sample was 14+. Tools used were (a) 
Raven’s Standard Progressive Matrices (1960), (b) 
Sarason's Test Anxiety Scale of Children (TASC), and 
(c) 4 lists each consisting of 10 NSS on the consonant- 
vowel-consonant pattern. The learning criterion was the 
serial reproduction of NSS in the 5th trial. Through 4- 
way factorial design analysis of variance (3 X2x2x2) 
it was found that Intelligence, Anxiety, and inter- 
action of Intelligence Anxiety X Association 
x Difficulty had a significant effect upon learning of 
NSS. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 


6280. Peeck, J. (State U. Utrecht, Psychological Lab., 
Netherlands) [Sex differences in the learning of materi- 
al presented pictorially.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 28(5), 343-349.— Reports 15 studies on sex differ- 
ences in the learning of illustrated materials. A tentative 
conclusion is that among children in the 4th and 5th 
grades the girls seemed to have retained more informa- 
tion provided by pictures in the textbooks while the boys 
obtained more information from the verbal expressions 
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. ducted 2 expe 


on the printed page. The degree of retention was 
somewhat significant (p < .10) in favor of the perform- 
ance of the boys. It is concluded that in some tasks 
females use information obtained by visual images in a 
process males do not seem to employ. (English summary) 
(20 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6281. Perfetti, C. A. (U. Pittsburgh) Retrieval of 
sentence relations: Semantic vs. syntactic deep struc- 
ture. Cognition, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 95-105.—Conducted 2 
experiments on unaided and cued recall of sentences 
presented in context to undergraduates (М = 48). Key 
nouns in the sentences were arranged to have uniform 
surface functions, but to vary independently in deep 
syntactic category and semantic function. Cued recall for 
sentences in which the semantic function of actor and 


- recipient coincided with the syntactic function of deep 


subject and object, respectively, was better than for 
sentences which did not have this normal semantic- 
syntactic coincidence. Unaided recall was not different 
for the 2 types of sentences. Models of sentence 
processing may have to represent both types of informa- 
tion as available to the language user. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

6282. Peterson, Candida C. (Northern Illinois U.) 


_ Extant-link and applied-link mediation in an acquired 


equivalence paradigm. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 33(1), 195-199.—*“Extant” verbal labels are those 


- which Ss bring from preexperimental experience. “Ар- 


plied” labels are learned during the experiment itself. In 
an experiment with 64 undergraduates extant labels 
functioned as symbolic mediating responses in an 
acquired equivalence task. When offered a choice, 
however, Ss mediated according to applied labels. 
Results are interpreted in terms of the effects of applied- 
label training and the nature of the extant mediating 
responses.—Journal abstract. 

6283. Podgoretskaya, N. A. (Moscow State U., USSR) 
[A study of spontaneously developed methods of 
classification of concepts in adults.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 101-108.—Studied the 
learning of classification in 30 adults. Each S was given 
10 classification problems to solve. Traditional teaching 
methods that did not specifically stress the development 
of classificatory skills were shown not to lead to a 
development of such skills, either in upper-level high 
School students, college students, or individuals with 
completed higher education. It is concluded that the 
logic of thinking must be the object of special training 
and cannot be acquired simultaneously with factual 
knowledge. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 

6284. Pollio, Howard R.; Linder, Wayne & Foote, 
Russel A. (U. Tennessee) Process-governed changes in 
the temporal properties of ordered recalls. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol, 14(2), 114-120.—Con- 
riments in which Ss were given a large 
ae d trials involving binary digits. Half of 
ix ш ExpI(n = 10 undergraduates) were taught a 

inary coding rule while half were not. As expected, Ss 

og the rule showed Consistently more extended recalls 
and tended to produce temporal output protocols 
mirroring the structural Properties imposed by the 
ыш. Exp II replicated Exp I using 1 S ste 
+ It is concluded that human Ss when allowed by 
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stimulus or task constraints always structure recall in 
whatever way they can and that the specific details of 
how recall is accomplished must always be specific to the 
particular combination of Ss, materials, and task 
constraints used in any given experiment.—Journal 
abstract. 

6285. Rothenberg, Albert. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Opposite responding as a measure of creativity. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 15-18. 
— Presents a proposal for using rapid opposite respond- 
ing to the Kent-Rosanoff Word Association list as a 
measure of creativity. Although a complex matter, this 
measure has the advantage of using a well standardized 
test as its basis. The proposed scoring system is based on 
the difference between the number of opposite and 
primary responses and the difference between mean 
response latency in those categories. This measure — | 
correlates significantly (p < .005) with assessed creativi- 
ty in a group of 34 successful executives.—Journal 
abstract. 

6286. Rothenberg, Albert. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Word association and creativity. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 3-12.—Tested the relationship 
between the tendency to opposite responding on word- 
association tests and creativity or originality. Standard 
word-association stimuli were administered. individually 
to 113 male undergraduates identified as high or low in 
creativity, and responses were timed. That rapid Шс 
responding was significantly greater in highly creative i 
supports the hypothesis that the capacity to conceive an 
utilize one or more contradictory or opposite concepts, 

[ 


ideas, or images simultaneously is „associated Wit 
creativity (Janusian thinking). This finding also inde i 

that uncommon responses are not necessarily ass E 
with creativity, as has been assumed in word esm 7 
originality studies, and helps account for the E RE 
consistency in studies Meis on commonality 0 
sponse. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

PST Scholleld, Albert. (Birbeck Coll., Ue 
England) Yes! We have no disjunctive concepts: L89 (D 
we? Journal of General Psychology, 1973(Jul), b id ical 
11-14.—Contests arguments against the pi Ор А 
reality of disjunctive concepts by M. Anisfel ¢ ОШ 
Vol. 42:11419) and by К. R. Eifermann and R. VEN 
(see PA, Vol. 46:10215). It is contended NU S 
arguments are based on failures to distinguish omplete 
(а) the learning vs the use of concepts and (b) c 
learning vs attribute identification paradigms. of junior 

6288. Sibiryakova, V. F. [Features of activity s 
schoolchildren and their ability to learn gu my 
language.] (Russ) In V. D. Nebylitsyn Б 

А [ationshi| ; 
Podagopica, 1972. 293 p—Studied the relations 
between the formal-dynamic characteristics ОТ igh SS. 
and the ability to learn English in Russian juny ert verbal 
Results demonstrate distinctions between n. ship 
activity and mental activity, and the close Г а fore 
between verbal activity and ability to learn . 
language. (30 re! А Я 

6289. at Herman H. (Psychologie, judg. 
Heverlee, Belgium) Towards a theory O' ^'^ binary 
ment: A corrective switching mechanism |, 
judgments. Psychologica Belgica, 1973, 
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187-201.—Examined the hypothesis of the existence of a 
switching mechanism in the binary absolute judgment, 
and more generally in serial evaluative complex judg- 
ments by means of computer-simulation of response 
series and an experiment organized as a game, where the 
order of stimulus presentation is changed according to 
the response pattern of the S. The switching mechanism 
is the effect observed in serial absolute judgment when S 
corrects his reference when in error, according to the law 
of contrast. The information transmitted was greater in 
the game situation than in the random situation, in both 
observed and simulated scores. It is concluded that it is 
possible to improve serial evaluation judgment of naive 
observers by means of the activation of the hypothetical 
switching mechanism.—Journal abstract. 

6290. Stinessen, Leif. (U. Trondheim, Psychological 
Inst., Norway) Effect of different training on solution of 
Katona’s match-stick problems. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(2), 106-110.—Studied transfer 
of training in solving matchstick problems under 5 
different training procedures. 150 Ss were shown either 
(a) the solutions to 2 problems, (b) a principle specifying 
the number of squares to be broken down, (c) a method 
for linding the remaining squares, (d) a principle 
specifying both the number and identity of the squares to 
be broken down, or (e) a principle specifying the number 
and identity of the remaining squares. Ss in the last 4 
conditions solved more test problems than those in the 
^ condition. The frequency of solution increased with 
А е exactness of the given principle. It is suggested that if 

principle is to promote transfer, it should describe as 
ud as possible the parts of the transfer problems 

Done relevant to their solutions.—Journal abstract. 
Zealand) aah) Pamela J. (U. Auckland, New 
ата technique for training students in an 
Жайы. m setting to increase the percentage of alpha 
58 ойт ied dris Psychologist, 1972(Oct), Vol. 10), 
каса pest esized that 8 undergraduates could 
feedback: à production of alpha waves when given audio 
alph : 55 were given audio signals corresponding to 

pha, beta, and theta w: intai 
alpha’ tone. Each ¢ aves and asked to maintain the 
session, follow E s participated in 1 30-min training 
hypothesis for eS Y 5-7 trials. : Results confirm the 
А 5. А schematic diagram of the portable 


equipmi Н б 
zat ent is provided. Comparisons with previous 
es are made.—L. Gorsey, 


6292, 
U) gu E. J. & Conrad, Edward. (New York 
teneras, тес and shared associations in verbal 


3X1), 167- Sychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
ray PLUS Notes that the power of E 
their type: M verbal generalization depends on 
another or a direct, where | word is a free associate of 
associates in шет. where words have identical free 
olds Beneralized Беки, 15 male and 15 female 19-35 yr 
equal indices of between word-pairs preselected to have 
Predominantl JU generalization based either on 
cantly melee irect or indirect associations. Signifi- 
directly re eee of generalization were obtained 

Word pairs ited word-pairs, with indirectly related 
Index ор yielding no more than chance amounts. An 
association eneralization based exclusively on direct 
correlated significantly with generalization, 
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while inclusion of indirect associations reduced the 
correlation to chance levels.—Journal abstract. 

6293. Thomas, Hoben; Jamison, Wesley & Hummel, 
Donna D. (Pennsylvania State U.) Observation is 
insufficient for discovering that the surface of still 
water is invariantly horizontal. Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
181(4095), 173-174.—Selected 63 female undergraduates 
who did not know that the surface of still water in a 
bottle is always horizontal. In 2 separate experiments 2 
types of specific task procedures designed to elicit self- 
discovery of the principle were ineffective. Failure to 
acquire the concept was reflected in inaccurate responses 
on the adjustment task and by inability of Ss to verbalize 
a correct strategy.—Journal abstract. 

6294. Tiberghien, Guy & Lecocq, Pierre. (U. Paris 
VIII, Lab. of Psychology, France) [Recall and recogni- 
tion: I. Dualistic hypotheses.] (Fren) Année Psycholo- 
gique, 1973, Vol. 73(1), 225-260.—Critically reviews 
research on recall and recognition. About 90 studies are 
cited covering difference in process or difference in 
situation, differential aspects of recall and recognition, 
the hypothesis of differential stocking, the hypothesis of 
2 traces (perceptive and mnesic) the hypothesis of 
differential recuperation, and dualism in the process of 
decision. It is concluded that (a) the hypothesis of 
differential stocking cannot be supported, (b) perceptive 
trace is still barely formulated, and (c) the theory of 2 
processes is the most pertinent and the most economical 
of the dualistic hypotheses.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6295. Vogelmann, Silke. (U. Cape Town, S. Africa) 
The shaping of tone-contingent verbal colour respon- 
ses. South African Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3, 
73-82.—Presents a pilot study which attempted to 
eliminate the inconsistency of reinforcement inherent in 
Howell's 1944 design and reinforce Ss in the experiment 
if their verbal responses were controlled differentially by 
the tones. 2 undergraduates (a 19-yr-old male and 20-yr- 
old female) served as Ss. Ss were positively reinforced for 
saying “green” to a compound stimulus of saturated or 
unsaturated green and a high tone and “red” to the 
compound stimulus of saturated or unsaturated red and 
a low tone (conditioning trials). On shaping trials they 
were positively reinforced to emit verbal responses 
differentially to various tones (red to a neutral color and 
a low tone, green to a neutral color and a high tone). It 
was found that the shaping of tone-contingent verbal 
color responses on the neutral units was not possible. 
Learning occurred in an all-or-none fashion, if the 
hypothesis of the $ about the reinforcement contingen- 
cies specified the appropriate relation between the verbal 
responses and the tones. An S who discovered the 
relationship between her response, the tones and rein- 
forcement and subsequently responded to the tones 
showed a tone-contingent change of the verbal response 
as well as a tone-contingent perceptual change. On 
nonverbal tests it was found that the high tone induced 
the perception of green, the low tone the perception of 


red.—Journal abstract. 
6296. Wilson, Barry J. (U. Missouri) Reading order 


and A-B vs B-A performance. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 39-40.—Presented 32 
undergraduates with a paired-associates task using 
common words. The LR group received the traditional 


fa 
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left-right pairing of A-B terms after prior presentation of 
A. The RL group received A-B terms presented right-to- 
left, or B-A. However, order of pronunciation was A-B 


_ for all Ss, and B was always the term to be recalled from 
“memory during learning trials. Immediate bidirectional 


tests of recall showed A-B recall to be unaffected by 
reading order, but B-A recall was significantly depressed 
by the traditional left-to-right order. A matching test 
administered at a later date gave support for the reading 
order effect. Results are discussed both according to an 
incidental learning model and a feature tagging model. 
—Journal abstract. 

6297. Witter, Geraldina Р. (U. São Paulo, Brazil) 
[Environmental stimulation and readiness.] (Port) Revis- 
ta Interamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 7(3-4), 
189-198.—Discusses environmental stimulation and 
prior learning as relevant determinants of subsequent 
learning and the need for specific programs to stimulate 
dispositions for learning. (English abstract) (31 ref) 

6298. Wozencraft, Marian. (State University Coll. 
New York, Geneseo) Correlations among Stanford 


-— Achievement Test scores, intelligence, and age by level 


of intelligence in grades 3 and 6. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 33(1), 235-238.—Compared and ana- 
lyzed relationships between certain abilities at 3 levels of 
intelligence for 564 3rd and 603 6th graders from a large 
city school system. Resulting magnitudes of correlations 
of achievement and IQ within levels of intelligence and 


.— between ages show that these factors must be considered 


in research and in evaluations.—Journal abstract. 

6299. Yurkevich, V. S. [Self-regulation as a factor of 
general intelligence.] (Russ) In V. D. Nebylitsyn (Ed.), 
Problemy differentsial'noi psikhofiziologii: VII. Moscow, 
USSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 p.—A review of the 
literature reveals that the essence of general intelligence 
is unclear. It is hypothesized that each individual has 
Some basic, stable self-regulation which affects all 


- activities and conditions his stable originality and the 


level of activity; this self-regulation may be the basis of 
general intelligence. (86 ref) 

6300. Zavalishina, D. N. (General & Pedagogical 
Psychology Research Inst, Moscow, USSR) [Two 
functions of spatiality in problem-solving.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 17-27.—Dis- 
cusses the effects of visual, spatial information on 
problem-solving. The givens of the problem are present- 
ed in discrete units, but the required solution is 
formulated in terms of wholes. 2 functions of spatiality in 
solving problems that involve recoding are identified. 
Functions of the spatial characteristics are to serve as (a) 
landmarks for organizing information and (b) a means of 
analyzing the logical conditions of the problem as well as 
the problem-solver's conceptual and imaginal informa- 
tion concerning the problem. Differences in the spatial 


|. Structure of the required solution determine the form and 


level of the properties of the object of transformation 
essential for solving the problem. A necessary condition 
for optimum performance in solving such problems is the 
utilization of both functions of the spatial characteristics 
of the required solution of the problem. (English 
summary) (24 ref.)—L. Zusne. i 
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6301. Berch, Daniel B. & Evans, Robert C. (U. New 
Mexico) Decision processes in children's recognition 
memory. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 16(1), 148-164.—Gave a continuous- 
recognition memory task involving 2-digit numbers to 15 
kindergartners and 15 3rd graders. In addition, a rating 
scale consisting of photographs of various facial expres- 
sions was used to obtain confidence judgments from the 
Ss. Conventional analyses of the data were performed, as 
well as signal-detection analyses. Results show that 
overall performance of 3rd graders was superior to that 
of kindergartners. Memory strength decreased as the 
number of intervening items increased, with no differ- 
ence in the forgetting rates of the 2 grade levels. The 3rd 
graders exhibited a more liberal response bias than the 
Kindergartners. Both the hit rate (probability of correctly 
labeling an old stimulus as old) and the false-alarm rate 
(probability of incorrectly labeling a new stimulus as old) 
increased across blocks of items due to a change in 
criterion from a relatively conservative level to a more 
lenient one. The lower the S's level of confidence in 
judging an item as old, the lower was the probability of 
that item actually being old. 3rd graders were better than 
the kindergartners at gauging the accuracy of their 
recognition responses. It is concluded that with respect 
to recognition memory, children as young as 5% yrs are 
capable of monitoring their own memory states to some 
extent. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. x 

6302. Cooper, Leslie M. & London, Perry. (Bus 
Young U.) Reactivation of memory by hypnosis ае 
suggestion. International Journal of Clinical & ИП B 
mental Hypnosis, 1973(Oct), Vol. 21(4, 3125973: 
ied the effects of hypnotic susceptibility (high a H 
hypnotic condition (hypnotized vs waking), Ne S's 
order of testing (hypnosis first vs waking first) on 
ability to recall meaningful material (specific facts d 
a rare chemical) 2 wks after it was originally leam Sd 
3-way, repeated-measures, factorial design was uses bie 
52 undergraduates. No significant main effec tee 
found, and the only significant interaction EU dá and 
ed that the memory was enhanced when tester E 
time, regardless of whether it was In the he. ү 
hypnotized condition. Results are Gee complex 
findings of other studies in this area using а es: E 
design. (German, French, & Spanish su 
—Journal abstract. ей 

6303. Crowder, Robert С. (Yale U.) The bes 
stimulus suffix effect following arhythmie у Psychol- 
presentation. Quarterly Journal of Exper ТТ memo- 
ору, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(3), 433-439.—1п au K Pi 
ry span experiments an extra word рее stems even 
of the list impairs performance on the last fe the stimulus 
though it is completely redundant. Delaying son 
suffix past the time when an additional men italon is 
would have occurred—so that the rate of Pres of the 
retarded for the suffix—reduces the тар at during 
performance impairment. One explanation а E 
presentation of the items the S adjusts рег! mation: 
attention to the regular cadence of ne 
Since an immediate suffix is in tim! 
and a delayed suffix not, the larger effect 24 
explained without appeal to any process 
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real time. Stimulus items were presented to 54 under- 
aduates in an arhythmic manner with interstimulus 
intervals ranging from 100-900 msec on a random basis. 
Under these conditions the same effect of delaying the 
suffix was observed as is typical of rhythmic stimulus 
presentation; therefore, the rhythm hypothesis for the 
effect is not supported —Journal abstract. 
6304. d’Ydewalle, Géry. (U. Louvain, Lab. of Experi- 
mental Psychology, Belgium) Time-perspective and 
learning in open and closed tasks. Psychologica Belgica, 
1973, Vol. 13(2), 139-147.—Investigated the effect of 
time-perspective (expectation of being tested later on the 
present learning task) and learning motivation (open vs 
closed tasks) on recall of failures and successes in 170 
Ist-yr psychology and education students. A series of 30 
slides with pictures of objects or persons accompanied by 
key words was used. The recall difference was due to 
open-task tension. In the group with a small number of 
successes in the Ist trial, time-perspective had an effect 
on the recall of successes but not on the recall of failures. 
In the group with equal number of successes and failures, 
time-perspective had an effect on recall of failures but 
по! successes. An explanation of results based on 
dynamic task-orientation of Ss is proposed.—S. Slak. 
6305. Dalton, Starrette. (Indiana U.) Word-length 
effects in short-term memory. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 151—152.—Assessed the 
effect of word length on short-term memory of 20 Ss by 
factorially combining the number of syllables and the 
дорго letters as measures. Stimuli were presented 
оа 2-sec intervals, and Ss were asked to 
Ра any order. No significant effects were 
ema is concluded that the limited capacity of short- 
conet is not overburdened more quickly by long 
sil an by short words, whether they are measured in 
y m or in letters.—Author abstract. 
Т E Davies, Graham M.; Milnee, J. Е. & Glennie, В. 
signifie 85 Coll, U. Aberdeen, Scotland) On the 
ЧЇ “ео double encoding" for the superior 
Experi » Pictures to names. Quarterly Journal of 
um id Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(3), 413-423. 
dise n with 88 10-yr-old children, Ss who were 
x A ures of objects immediately preceded by the 
рова Ше recalled the material no better than those 
Co dior the names of the stimuli alone. Both 
those in ee significantly poorer retention than 
followed b Ic сше alone were presented or pictures 
Teplicated ds eir names. Exp П with 80 8-11 yr olds 
Tecognition 18 demonstrating by a picture and name 
е "name task, that the effects could not be due to Ss in 
Pictorial co, Prior to picture" condition ignoring the 
encoding” еле Results contradict the "double 
names in ee of the superiority of pictures to 
and verbal enc za. It is concluded that parallel visual 
Tetention unt ding of a pictured object do not facilitate 
the S by the re the verbal cue is actively elicited from 
6307, Res (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 
of the Pens Frederick J. & Kihlstrom, John F. (Inst 
amnesia аз ^ ania Hosp., Philadelphia) Posthypnotic 
Psychology inr рва retrieval. Journal of Abnormal 
ed the Proc 73(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 317-323.—Investigat- 
amnesia pS Of remembering during posthypnotic 
Y exploring the organization of recalled 
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material in Ss displaying only partial amnesia. During 3. — 


standardized hypnosis scales (Harvard Group Scale of 
Hypnotic Susceptibility and Forms B and C of the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale) suggestions of 
posthypnotic amnesia were administered to 112 male 
undergraduates. Hypnotizable Ss tended to recall the 
scale items in random chronological order, compared to 
the relatively sequential recall of insusceptible Ss. The 
difference in temporal sequencing of recall during 
amnesia indicates that, for the hypnotizable S, posthyp- 
notic amnesia is characterized primarily by a disruption 
or disorganization of part of the recall process, leaving 
other aspects of memory processing relatively unim- 
paired. Results suggest a resolution of the apparent 
paradox between the subjective reports of amnesic Ss 
and the objective evidence that the apparently forgotten 
memories remain available for other cognitive opera- 
tions. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6308. Golubeva, E. A. & Guseva, E. P. [Properties of 
the nervous system as a factor of efficiency in 
involuntary and voluntary memorization.] (Russ) In V. 
D. Nebylitsyn (Ed.), Problemy differentsialnoi psikhofi- 
ziologii: VII. Moscow, USSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 p. 
—Indicates that the strength of the human nervous 
system (as measured by EEG indices of photo driving at 
slow frequencies) is a factor which favors both involun- 
tary and voluntary memorization and that various _ 
neurophysiological mechanisms underlie both types of - 
memory. (26 ref) 

6309. Grabe, Mark. (Iowa State U.) Interference and 
encoding processes. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 13-15.—Investigated the interfer- 
ence effects of a card-sorting task on immediate and 
final free recall, in 2 experiments with 48 and 40 
undergraduates, respectively. Ss listened to 20 lists of 12 
words. During list presentation, Ss sorted playing cards 
into 0, 1, 2, or 4 categories. In Exp I, sorting condition 
was a between-Ss factor and all words were presented at 
a 2-sec rate. In Exp Il, sorting condition was a within-Ss 
factor and presentation rate was varied between groups. 
It was hypothesized that as the amount of interference 
present during learning increased, Ss would resort to the 
use of a more stable storage mechanism. Results did not 
support this hypothesis. In Exp II, rate differences were 
found in the recency portion of the serial position curve 
in final free recall which were not apparent in initial free 
recall. This finding is discussed in terms of a short- and 
long-term store model of memory and a depth of 
processing interpretation.—Journal abstract. 

6310. Grindley, G. C. & Townsend, Valerie. (Psycho- 
logical Lab., Cambridge, England) Visual imagery and 
verbalization with simple tachistoscopic displays. Quar- 
terly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
25(3), 300-308.—Describes 2 experiments designed to 
compare the perception and retention of tachistoscopic 
displays of 4 block capital letters and 4 simple “non- 
sense" figures. Ss were research workers, some of whom 
were specialists on various aspects of visual perception. 
Results show that the letters were much better remem- 
bered and suggest that this was mainly due to the ease 
with which they were verbalized. The nonsense figures 
usually caused either rapidly fading “iconic” images, ог 
an unstable kind of mixed imagery which was difficult to 
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describe or remember, but in which inadequate verbali- 
zation was often a source of error. Subsidiary experi- 
ments illustrate the importance, not only of verbaliza- 
tion, but also of symmetry and simplicity in remember- 
ing visual display.—Journal abstract. 

6311. Hall, Ralph & Swane, Diana. (U. New South 
Wales, Kensington, Australia) Memory in a bisensory 
selective attention task. Quarterly Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(3), 309-315.—Investi- 
gated memory for physical and semantic properties of 
| "monattended material. 90 undergraduates shadowed 

words presented aurally and were tested for recall of 
simultaneously presented visual material. The visual 
stimuli consisted of either patches of color or the names 
of those colors, the former containing only physical 
properties and the latter requiring semantic processing. 
- Different shadowing conditions were employed in which 
Ss shadowed either color names or unrelated words. 
Recall of the colors was superior to recall of the color 
names and recall of both classes of material was superior 
when Ss shadowed color names than when they 
shadowed unrelated words. Results provide evidence for 
the existence of a post-iconic visual memory store based 
primarily on physical properties of the input—Journal 
abstract. 

6312. Hintzman, Douglas L. & Rogers, Miriam K. (U. 
Oregon) Spacing effects in picture memory. Memory & 
Cognition, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 430-434.—Conducted 3 
experiments to capitalize on the conclusion of W. O. 
— Shaffer and R. M. Shiffrin (see PA, Vol. 47:10191) that 
complex visual scenes are not rehearsed in testing the 
hypothesis that the effect of spacing on memory is due to 
rehearsal. In Exp I with 27 paid volunteers, a list of 
vacation slides was presented in which both the number 
_ of repetitions and the spacing of repetitions were varied. 
Subsequent frequency judgments showed an effect of 
spacing much like that found using verbal materials. In 
` Exp П and Ш with 35 and 41 Ss, respectively, effects of 
filled and unfilled spacing intervals were compared, and 
it was concluded that the spacing effect is primarily a 
function of the duration of the spacing interval. No 
evidence supported the notion that pictures are re- 
hearsed. Rehearsal apparently cannot play the key role 
in an adequate, completely general explanation of the 
spacing effect.—Journal abstract. 

6313. Hopkins, Ronald H., et al. (Washington State 
U.) Presentation modality and proactive interference in 
short-term retention using a mixed-modality distractor 
task. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 439—442. 
—2 experiments with undergraduates (п = 144 and 128, 
respectively) investigated the release from proactive 
interference following a shift in mode of presentation of 
. the study words. In each experiment, the interpolated 
_ task required processing of both auditory (A) and visual 
(V) information. Results were the same with mixed lists 
pee I) and With independent groups (Exp II). A release 

Tom proactive interference was obtained following an A 
ү V shift but not following a V to A shift. It is concluded 
that the mixed-modality filler task has functional 


characteristics very similar to those of an A filler and 


that the filler task influences the memory code for study 


E items.—Journal abstract. 
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6314. Ingleby, J. D. (Medical Research Council, Unit 
on Environmental Factors in Mental & Physical Illness, 
London, England) A test of current explanations of the 
effect of item familiarity on memory. Quarterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(3), 
378—386.—Attempted to discriminate between the expla- 
nations of differences in storage or retrieval efficiency, 
response availability, and response bias. A model of the 
response process based on signal-detection theory was 
used. Memory for English surnames varying in frequen- Р 
су of occurrence was tested under free recall and 
recognition conditions. 38 adults were Ss. In both 
conditions, common names appeared more often among 
the incorrect responses, reflecting a response bias in their 
favor; but storage and/or retrieval of these names, as 
measured by the parameter d', was less efficient than for 
uncommon ones. Similar results in recognition and recall 
show that the effect remains even when differences in 
response availability are removed by the use of a probe. 
—Journal abstract. 

6315. Johnson, Neal F. (Ohio State U.) Higher order 
encoding: Process or state? Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 491-494.—Examined 2 encoding 
models in which one assumed that encoding occurred as 
an active process after the specific items of information 
were registered in memory, and the other assumed that 
information is initially registered in memory In the 
encoded state. Results from 2 studies offered the most 
support for the 2nd model. v. 

6316. Kilburg, Richard R. & Siegel, Alexander d 
(Western Psychiatric Inst. & Clinic, Pittsburgh, Pa) | 
Differential feature analysis in the recognition memory 
of reflective and impulsive children. Memory & Cogni- 
tion, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 413-419.— Tested 18 Tile 
and 18 impulsive Ist and 5th grade boys in à jun n 
choice recognition memory task. Experimenta ow 
tions systematically varied the possibility и К 
responses could be made on the basis of verbal a ч 
visual feature analyses, or both. Although uen di 
made more correct recognition choices than pu Td 
sive Ss under all experimental conditions, this Rn in 
was, as predicted, significant only in a «ш ea 
which the sole basis for correct response depen nition 
purely visual feature analysis. Order of indepen d- 
difficulty indicated that visual feature analysis і E 
ent of verbal processes was responsible for oa is- 
recognition performance in these Ss. Resu odel for 
cussed with reference to the oat m 
recognition. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. : ds 

e. NE TS (U. Western Australia, e 
An analysis of the visual component in "Cognition 
memory for verbal stimuli. Memory ded "uates 
1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), AUR с 5 g which 
in Exp I a continuous recognition mem e prin 
each аа was presented twice, either in the p 
or in different print. Results show that @) КК 
performance was facilitated to a sma or а 
significant extent in the same-print con A print 
(b) Ss could reliably report Ist рес Exp Ih 
recognized items for at least 14 min. n 5-7 letters 
stimuli used were nonsense strings of 110 ed the same 
instead of words. This manipulation increased =... 
print advantage in recognition but reduce 
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report. Ist print form. Results indicate that information 
about the physical features of verbal stimuli is retained in 
a visual code that is partially or wholly independent of 
ihe verbal code for the same stimuli. Results are 
inconsistent with the conclusion that the visual code is 
stored only as a dependent attribute of the verbal code in 
memory.—J ournal abstract. 

6318. Lackner, J. R. & Garrett, M. F. (Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology) Resolving ambiguity: Effects of 
biasing context in the unattended ear. Cognition, 1972, 
Vol. 1(4), 359-372.— Presents ambiguous sentences and a 
disambiguating context sentence dichotically to 45 Ss 
who were instructed to attend to the channel over which 
the ambiguous sentences were presented, and to para- 
phrase the sentence in the attended channel immediately 
upon its presentation. The disambiguating material (in 
the unattended channel) was presented at a level 5-10 db 
less intense than the attended channel; in posttest reports 
Ss were unable to produce any information about the 
content of the unattended channel. Nonetheless, for 4 
types of ambiguity tested, the bias contexts significantly 
influenced the interpretation of the ambiguous sentences. 
This result indicates that there is structural analysis of 
the material in the unattended channel and that, during 
their input, multiple readings are computed for ambigu- 
ous sentences. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

6319. Ladefoged, P.; Silverstein, R. & Papcun, С. (U. 
California, Phonetic Lab., Los Angeles) Interruptibility 
Ў speech. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
КО), Vol. 54(4), 1105-1108.—Examined the ability 

speaker to interrupt himself when given a cue to do 
n at unexpected moments. Results of tests with 4 Ss 
оши шге seems to be no particular point in an 
Уа he when a speaker finds it harder to stop saying 
кеа шу intended to say and start saying 
PEE ig else instead. Just before an utterance, while a 
dui is planning the articulations, there is a period 
Pul which he cannot readily plan another utterance, 
recs can perform nonspeech gestures.—Journal 
ned Lavach, John F. (Coll. of William & Mary) The 

of arousal on short- and long- 

Journal of Educati ort- and long-term memory. 
131-133. E ucational Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 67(3), 
during ШЕ скапа the hypothesis that high arousal 
long-term ae phase of learning results in good 
effect of low осше gs invest UNE i 
and un DP Aem was also investigated. 50 graduate 
individually list ate students in 5 retention groups 
Orlow eee ened to a 20-min taped lecture with high 
Жее, atati | words preceding selected passages. Recall 

» istically treated Бу analysis of variance, 


Supported d А 
ШЕН the arousal-retention hypothesis.—Journal 


6321. 
Sussex, 
England 


Marcel, Anthony J. & Steel, R. Gordon. (U: 
) Se of Experimental Psychology, Brighton, 
rierl) Jo mantic cueing in recognition and recall. 
Vol, 256) sees of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
of еш -377.—Studied the recognition and recall 
Presented неш ambiguous words (homographs) 
Context low, a semantic context. Changing the semantic 
Braduate ыч test scores of 80 undergraduate and 

5 relative to test conditions both without 


Context B 
апа with the same semantic context. This effect 
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obtained in both recognition and recall. Results are 
discussed in terms of the role of retrieval in recognition 
and recall. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6322. Martin, Edwin. (U. Michigan) Memory codes 
and negative transfer. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 1(4) 495-498.—Discusses a view of transfer 
phenomena in terms of composite memory codes, code 
independence, and modification of sampling probability 
over a stimulus-defined retrieval search space. (24 ref) 

6323. McAllister, Edward №. (Russell Sage Coll.) 
Effects of type of recall test and spaced presentations 
of stimulus terms, response terms and stimulus-re- 
sponse terms on retention in paired-associate learning. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 307-311. - 
— Tested the effects on 84 female undergraduates of 
reinforcement type (stimulus term, response term, and 
stimulus-response pairs) and type of recall-retention test 
(stimulus type or response type) as between-S variables 
and delay-of-reinforcement interval as a within-S varia- 
ble. Analysis shows that type of reinforcement and . 
delay-of-reinforcement interval resulted in significant 
effects. Type of recall-retention test was not significant, 
and interactions were nonsignificant.—Journal abstract. 

6324. Mohs, Richard C.; Wescourt, Keith T. & _ 
Atkinson, Richard C. (Stanford U.) Effects of short-term 
memory contents on short- and long-term memory 
searches. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 
443-448.—18 female undergraduates memorized a long- 
term (LT) set of 20 words before participating in а 
recognition memory test. On each trial Ss were given a 
new short-term (ST) set of from 1-4 words or 1-4 digits. _ 
Ss gave a positive response to à test item that was a 
member of either the ST or the LT set and gave a © 
negative response to a test item not in either set; both 
words and digits were used as test stimuli. Results 
indicate that reaction time to positive test items from the 
ST set was an increasing function of the size of the ST 
set; the same was true for negative responses to test 
digits when the ST set was composed of digits. Reaction 
time to other test stimuli, however, did not depend on ST 
set size. Results are consistent with the view that Ss 
access long-term memory and short-term memory 
simultaneously rather than sequentially. Results also 
show that Ss responded more quickly to test items from 
the LT set when the ST set contained digits than when it 
contained words. Negative test items that were words, 
however, were rejected more slowly when the ST set 
contained digits than when it contained words. Results 
suggest that the search of long-term memory was 
affected by the contents of short-term memory.—Journal 


6325. Morin, Robert E.; Konick, Dorothy S. & Hoving, 
Kenneth L. (U. Northern Iowa, Cedar Falls) Reduction 


of redundant stimulus information in short-term Mes 
ol. 


recogni 
presented 


memory 
reaction time oO! 


items in memory ‹ i 
tion. Evidence for the reduction of redundant informa- 
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.. tion was provided by the finding that reaction times were 
- alike on trials in which the amount of information 
= remained constant although the number of items 
increased.—Journal abstract. 

6326. Morton, John & Chambers, Susan M. (Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Selective attention to words and colours. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 25(3), 387-397.—In the Stroop Test, the presence of 
words interferes with the task of naming colors. The 
usual account of this phenomenon is that the names of 
words are more readily obtained than are the names of 
colors and that the production of the latter is interfered 
—— with by the spontaneous occurrence of the former. A 

- modification of the usual account was suggested by A. 
M. Treisman and S. Fearnley in 1969: the correspond- 
ence is stressed between the nature of the response 
(verbal) and that feature of a stimulus which will 
dominate. 4 experiments with housewives (п = 46) and 
Royal Navy ratings (л = 8) are reported which demon- 
strate that the data which Treisman and Fearnley use in 
support of their claim can be attributed to the strategy 
which their Ss adopted in the task. Further observations 
are made concerning the different levels at which 
comparisons can be made between 2 stimuli. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6327. Postman, Leo & Burns, Sheila. (U. California, 
Berkeley). Experimental analysis of coding processes. 
Memory & Cognition, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 503-507. 
— Reports an investigation of the effects of the concrete- 
ness-imagery value of stimuli and responses on the long- 
term retention of paired-associate lists, and addresses 
some current issues in the analysis of coding processes. 
Experimental and theoretical differentiation of encoding 
and decoding processes are emphasized. 

6328. Ryzhkova, N. 1. [A comparative study of 
reproduction and recognition from short-term memory.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 28-33. 
—Describes an experiment in which Ss were presented 
16 2-letter groups or 9 2- or 3-digit numbers for 
subsequent reproduction or recognition among letter 
Broups or numbers not previously seen. Exposure times 
were 32, 16, and 8 sec for letters and 16 sec for numbers. 
Results suggest that the obtained differences between 
reproduction and recognition from short-term memory 
and those obtained in long-term memory experiments 
are due to factors that operate in short-term but not in 
long-term memory. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 

6329. Schmitt, John C. & Forrester, William E. (State 
University Coll. New York, Oswego) Effects of stimulus 
.concreteness-imagery and arousal on immediate and 
delayed recall. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 

1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 25-26—Notes that M. J. Butter's 
(see PA, Vol. 44:11772) data indicate that effects of 
Stimulus concreteness-imagery on incidental recall may 
Teverse over a long retention interval. Consistent with 
previous results, Butter also found a reversal of stimulus- 
дез puces over time. In the present attempt with 32 
HS es to replicate Butter’s findings, no reversal 
vara A Ed x: спе ines imagery or arousal 


, Concreteness-imagery main effect was 
found, however, with high stimulus concreteness-imagery 
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facilitating recall on both immediate and delayed tests 
—Journal abstract. : 

6330. Segal, Marianne W. & Olson, Gayle A, 
(Louisiana State U., New Orleans) Acquisition and 
clustering in multiple-trial free recall as a function of 
meaningfulness of dissyllables. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 27-30.—Presented lists of 10 
dissyllables varying in meaningfulness to 22 undergradu- 
ates in a multiple-trial free recall task. Measures of recall 
and clustering showed superior recall and greater 
amounts of clustering for the high-meaningful list than 
for the low-meaningful list. Differential item integration 
and associative relatedness are mechanisms employed to 
explain the differences.—Journal abstract. 

6331. Taub, John M. & Berger, Ralph J. (U. 
California, Santa Cruz) Performance and mood follow. 
ing variations in the length and timing of sleep. 
Psychophysiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(6), 559-570.—Stud- 
ied the relative effects of extended sleep, sleep depriva- 
tion, and shifts of accustomed sleep time on subsequent 
performance and mood. 10 regular 2400-0800 sleepers 
(male undergraduates) worked on E-paced addition and 
vigilance tasks, and completed the Activation-Deactiva- 
tion Adjective Check List and an adjective check list by 
M. Lorr et al to rate their mood following 2100-0800 
extended, 2100-0500 advanced-shift, 2400-0800 habitu- 
al, 0300-0800 deprivation, and 0300-1100 delayed-shift 
conditions of sleep. Accuracy and speed of response on 
the vigilance task were significantly poorer, and п 
affect was significantly greater after the conditions 0 
shifted sleep and altered sleep duration than after us 
habitual sleep condition. Changes in the mood a 
performance measures were unrelated to pro 
length or any specific alterations in the electrophysiolog! 
cal patterns of sleep. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. м 

6332. Walker, E. С. & Pettijohn, D. О. (Massed 
Inst. of Technology) A versatile electronic switch 
memory. Behavior Research Methods & Instrum 
1973(Sep), Vol. 5(5), 403-404.— Describes а no 
tioned switch that provides a convenient oes 
between S response switches and logic circuitry in 
reaction time experiments. 

6333. Warrington, Elizabeth K. & Taylor, Ani 
(National Hosp., London, England) Immediate y 
for faces: Long- or short-term memory? а Vol. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 19750808 ition 
25(3), 316-322.—Investigated immediate ү К А 
memory span and short-term forgetting for ОШЕН 
stimuli (unfamiliar faces) in 11 normal Ss ang control: 
patients. Surnames were used as а verbal 
Normal Ss had a reliable immediate recognitio 


were impaired on both the immediate meme шег of 
and on the short-term forgetting task. This р 
results contrasts with those obtained using SU 
which the results were comparable t 
term memory tasks. It is suggested t 
these tasks of recognition memory for d 
mined by long-term memory processes. 
—Journal abstract. Ў 0) Some 
6334. Wickens, Delos D. (Ohio p Cognition 
characteristics of word encoding. Memory 


hat performante 
faces 15 
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1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 485-490.—Presents the results of a 
series of experiments using the release from proactive 
inhibition (PI) technique for identifying the salient 
encoding attributes of words. The technique uses the 
Brown-Peterson paradigm, but, after 3 trials on words of 
1 class, a 4th trial was given with words of another class. 
The power of the class encoding was inferred from the 
extent of gain (release from PI) found on the shift trial. 
Results show a high degree of effectiveness for semantic 
variables; practically no effectiveness for grammatical 
variables; a moderate amount for physical variables (i.e., 
figure-ground shift); and varying amounts for other 
shifts e.g, word frequency, imagery, language of the 
presentation to bilingual Ss. The occurrence of simulta- 
neous multiple encoding is supported. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6335. Zubrzycki, Charles R. & Borkowski, John G. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Effects of anxiety on storage and 
retrieval processes in short-term memory. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 315-320.—Selected 16 
high- and 16 low-anxious undergraduates from their 
scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale. Ss were 
tested on 8-word units of high and low encodability 
under conditions of free and prompted recall using 
strong or weak cues. Results during both test periods 
show superior recall under conditions of strong cueing, 
high encodability, and low anxiety. An interpretation 
localizing the effects of anxiety in trace formation or 
storage phases is favored over a retrieval interpretation. 
—Journal abstract. 
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80 Corus, Уз Konečný, В. & Smékal у. [Ап 
js sron Zazzo's Bestiaire.] (Czec) Psychológia a 
ERU e Dictada, 1913, Volo (M 230-253.—Re- 
evel Ed Uy results of a study using a test 
for ҮН, y К. Хатто to examine children's preferences 
findin 2n types of animals. Results support previous 
these Бр ДА! choice of animals and the reasons given for 
[ERE "pad are determined by the child's individual 
SUDORE: к кс rather than by age, sex, Ог Cross- 
Фе т ferences. However, a closer analysis suggests 
with d us may also be developmentally determined 
the Am p the child's needs. It is hypothesized that 
could be S riemmals and motivation for the choices 
dimension D. ized together ás an indicator of the 
ize their dnt y which children structure and conceptual- 
and ал rpersonal relationships. Criteria for а formal 
Чоп and со онон of motivations for identifica- 
Presented a raidentification with different animals are 
6337 A ussian summary)—English summary. 

U) The боз Joanne R. & Zillmann, Dolf. (Indiana 
9n music Ae of affective state and emotional arousal 
1973(Sut), e eal Journal of General Psychology, 
students to 1 89(1), 97-108.—Exposed 60 college 
Pretested to ace 4 film segments which had been 
Positive 10 61601 a factorial variation in hedonic tone 
high). Ss th negative) and excitatory potential (low vs 
Contrast effec heard and rated “rock” music. A hedonic- 
ately after i S observed for the song heard immedi- 
after the film, ilm. For the 2nd song, heard 2 min 45 sec 
With residual" an excitation-transfer effect was observed, 
ighly агоц . Portions of the excitation produced by the 
sing films intensifying positive responses to 


` 
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the music. No effects were observed on a 3rd song, heard 
after 5 min.—Author abstract. 

6338. Holmes, David S. (U. Kansas) Effectiveness of 
debriefing after a stress-producing deception. Journal of 
Research in Personality, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 127-138. 
—Investigated whether after deceiving Ss, an E had 
sufficient credibility to debrief effectively the Ss, 32 
undergraduates in 2 stress groups Were given false 
information indicating that when a signal light came on 
they would receive painful electric shocks. 16 Ss in a no- 
stress group were not told about shocks. After being 
given the threatening instructions, Ss in 1 of the stress 

roups were debriefed concerning the deception (but the 
“shock electrodes" were not removed) while Ss in the 
other group were not debriefed. After this the signal light 
came on for all groups. Arousal was measured by pulse 
rates and self-reports. Results reveal that (a) the 
instructions about electric shocks increased the arousal 
levels of the 2 stress groups relative to the no-stress 

oup, thus indicating that the deception was effective; 
and (b) after the signal light came on, the stress group 
which had not been debriefed continued to show a high 
degree of arousal, while the stress group which had been 
debriefed showed a reduction of arousal to the same low 
level of arousal as the no-stress group, thus indicating 
that the debriefing had been effective Journal abstract. 

6339. Kail, Robert V. & Freeman, Harvey R. (U. 
Michigan) Sequence redundancy, rating dimensions, 
and the exposure effect. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 454-458.—Investigated К. B. 
Zajonc's (see PA, Vol. 42:12019) hypothesis that mere 
repeated exposure to stimuli is a sufficient condition to 
enhance individuals’ attitudes toward those stimuli. In 
Exp I with 94 undergraduates, no significant differences 
in preference were obtained following exposure to high- 
and low-redundancy sequences of nonsense syllables. In 
Exp II with 20 female undergraduates, the effects of 
repeated exposure were measured along several rating 
dimensions, revealing significant differences between 
dimensions. Results are discussed in terms of the limiting, 
conditions of the exposure effect.—Journal abstract. 

6340. Natsoulas, Thomas. (U. California, Davis) Own 
emotion awareness. Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 
1973, Vol. 13-4), 151-187. —Discusses theoretical 
problems of subjective aspects of emotions—awareness 
of one's own emotional states—from the standpoint of 
William James's theory of emotion and examines other 
views in the light of James's theory. 3 major topics are 
examined: (a) emotional experiences as arising from 
physiological correlates of emotion; (b) cognitive compo- 
nents and cognitive causation of emotion; and (c) the 
role of overt behavior in regulation of emotion, consider- 
ing N. Bull's attitude theory of emotion and M. B. 
Arnold's notion of central efferent readiness. (Spanish 

bstract) (58 re! S. Slak. 
З и еи W. & Ware, Edward EU; 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Multidimensionality of 
internal-external control: Implications for past and 
future rch. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Sci- 
ence, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 264-271.—Factor analyzed the 
scores of 130 20-55 yr old females in a weight-reducing 
club and 85 undergraduates on Rotter’s Internal-Exter- 
nal Control Scale. Results of the 2 studies offer rather 
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clear evidence that there are at least 2 independent 
factors of Internal vs External (I-E) control. The Ist 
factor, *Fatalism," concerned the belief that luck, fate, 
or fortune vs hard work, ability, and personal responsi- 
bility determine one's outcomes. The 2nd factor, “Social 
System Control" measured the extent to which people 
believe they can or cannot effect change within the 
sociopolitical realms of their society. The possible 
limitations of Rotter's rather heterogeneous I-E scale are 
explained and an alternative research strategy involving 
multiple regression analyses based on homogeneous 1-Е 
subscales is proposed. This new approach would not only 
facilitate more accurate predictions of criteria, but would 
also promote further refinement of I-E theory. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

6342. Siess, Thomas F. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Personality correlates of volunteers' experi- 
ment preferences. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 253-263.—After completing 
the Personality Research Form (PRF), 178 male and 201 
female college students indicated their interest in serving 
as Ss in each of 14 experiments. These were hypothetical 
experiments designed to appeal to individuals with 
various personality characteristics. There were marked 
sex differences in preferences, consistent with sex-role 
expectations. Within each sex group, the predicted 
correlations. between the PRF and the experiment 
preferences were generally significant. Results are 
discussed in terms of the social psychology of the 
experiment and particularly the issue of volunteer bias. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

6343. Simon, William E.; Wilde, Veronica & Cristal, 
Robert M. (Southampton Coll., Long Island U.) Psycho- 
logical needs of professional police personnel. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 313-314.—Com- 
pared the psychological needs, as measured by the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS), of 29 
male county police personnel to the EPPS needs of 
normative samples of males selected from the general 
population and college males. The police personnel 
differed significantly from general adult population 
males on 9 of the 15 EPPS needs and from college males 
on 7. Needs of Ss who had been involved in police work 
for more than 6 yrs were not different from those of Ss 
who had been involved in police work for a shorter time. 
—Journal abstract. 

6344. Sommer, Gert. (U. Heidelberg, Psychological 
Inst, W. Germany) [The assessment of "concentra- 
tion" exemplified by the KLT.] (Germ) Diagnostica, 
1972(Sum), Vol. 19(2), 62-75.—Examines the effect of 
Cognitive and motivational variables, attentiveness, and 
reading speed on the ability to concentrate as measured 
by the Konzentrations-Leistungs-Test (КІТ) of Н. 
rg and G. H. Lienert (see PA, Vol. 34:4985). The 

ү was administered individually to 50 students. A 
. battery of additional tests, including the Intelligenz- 
f шш ч (IST), was then administered to mo of 
: —12 Ss. The best pair of predictors of KLT performance 
_ Were 2 IST subtests of numerical ability. The strat 
. solving the КІТ problems obtained a hi eS tratepy of 

with the KLT score(r = 4% a higher correlation 
—M. E. Morf. 48) than any of the predictors. 
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6345. Touhey, John C. (Florida Atlantic U.) Category 
width and expectancies: Risk conservatism or generali. 
zation? Journal of Research in Personality, 1973(Sep), Vol, 
7(2), 173-178.—Replicated and extended E. J. Phares 
and W. L. Davis's (see PA, Vol. 40:12849) experiment to 
examine the effects of unexpected failure and success on 
expectations for subsequent task performance. 40 under- 
graduates with high and low scores on T. F. Pettigrew's 
Category Width Scale were Ss. High scorers showed less 
generalization of expectancy following success and 
greater generalization following unexpected failure on 
tasks requiring Ss to predict attitudes of 2 hypothetical 
persons. A measure of similarity between tasks failed to 
differentiate broad from narrow categorizers and sug- 
gests that broad categorizers may adopt more conserva- 
tive expectancies following unexpected outcomes of any 
favorability.—Journal abstract. 
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6346. Ansell, С. B. & Bradley, P. B. (Eds). (U. 
Birmingham, Medical School, England) Macromolecules 
and behavior. Baltimore, Md.: University Park Press, 
1973. xiv, 300 p. $19.50.—Presents papers by H. Hydén 
concerning research at the Institute of Neurobiology in 
Góteborg, Sweden, and papers presented at the Interna- 
tional Symposium on Macromolecules and Behavior. 
Topics covered include the role of brain-specific p 
ins, significance of localized RNA turnover, the role ol 
the hippocampus, and the use of “split-brain prepara- 
tions. ы 

6347. Asratyan, E. A. The causal conditioned reflex. 
Soviet Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 11(3), 1i- 
siders the little known concept of the “causal” rel à | 
which was described in stenographic notes (of Novem ү, 
13, 1935) of Pavlov's famous *Wednesdays Coe i 
which he discussed a wide variety of laboratory ДИП 
and topics of the day). The essential aspects of [ес 
conditioned reflex" are described, as well as its puo 
nary scientific and methodological importance. As D 
logical characteristics of this new type of te пр k 
connection discovered by Pavlov are di iae 
There is good evidence that causal conditione 20 E 
are formed and consolidated more rapidly, on Ше еі 
{һап signal-type CRs. (b) Pavlov's ideas on t E agi the 
conductivity of a conditioned connection an 


ts are 
Я 5 5 tary movemen! 
physiological foundation of volun Y with even more 


han to signa 
n neutra 


101081515: 

Howard. (Cornell U.) Electronics for neurobiol 05 

Cambridge, Mass.: 4 

6349. Budilova, 973(5р?), 

i i thology; | d 

psychology and physiology. Soviet Psyc 1 orat 

Vol. 11), 23-34.— Considers the problem of шо i) 

ing Pavlovian theory into (or at least rec Пу the integri?" 

other developments in psychology, especially nowledge 

tion of Pavlovian doctrine into contempo 

from neurophysiology and the burg siologl- 
work on Eoberielics. Neither modern electrophy: 
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cal techniques пог cybernetic ideas were available to 
Pavlov. Discussed is the attitude physiology and psychol- 
ogy should adopt toward modern reflex theory, namely, 
that remaining true to its own methodological principles, 
this theory was able to assimilate new knowledge on the 
activity of the brain, and moreover to generalize this 
knowledge, by introducing new scientific ideas and by 
placing them within the broader framework of a unified 
concept.—A. M. Berg. 
6330. (стене Edward С. & Friedman, Morton Р. 
(Eds). (О. California, Los Angeles) Handbook of 
perception: Ill. Biology of perceptual systems. New 
York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. хіх, 521 p. $28. 
— Presents 19 papers on energy, transducers, and sensory 
discrimination; CNS functioning in perception; beha- 
vioral embryology; ethological approaches to the study 
of perception; behavior-genetic analysis, chemorecep- 
tion; and physiological factors in taste, tactual, visual, 
_ and auditory perception. 
6351. German, Dwight. (Oklahoma U., Medical 
Center, Oklahoma City) Advantages and disadvantages 
of sub-human animal models for human neuropsycholo- 
8y. Biological Psychology Bulletin, 1971(Sep), Vol. 1(1), 
24-28 —Briefly ‘considers several areas of research 
including: agnosias, localization of brain functions, and 
Species specific differences. (22 ref) 
6352. Gottlieb, Gilbert (Ed.). (North Carolina Dept. of 
Mental Health, Div. of Research, Raleigh) Behavioral 
embryology: І. Studies on the development of behavior 
and the nervous System. New York, N.Y.: Academic 
Press, 1973. xix, 369 p. $22.50.—Presents 8 papers 
Covering the theoretical aspects and major principles of 
Neurobehavioral development. Special emphasis is 
placed on neonatal and fetal behavior and on overt 
уон motility. 
+ Hahn, Martin E.; Haber, Sonja B. & Fuller, 
John L. (State U. ЖЕ, ВИД i i 
agonistic Er i cs ON DRE pie 
Wysiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 759-762. 
Selected а total of 177 mice for high, medium, and low 
Er Weight and weaned them at 21 days. Ss were placed 
m siblings for 10 days and then isolated or were 
Bi mmediately after weaning. At 72 days of age, 
О сше, line and condition were fought. 
lefense pd вы such. а fighting, ae leslie 
Contact, аре 8. genital sniffing, and latencies to 
exults i ре чо „апі dominance were recorded. 
Д особа line and interaction effects 
experience an ee уц the groups peo no 
Scussed with ref ings after weaning. Results are 
Patterns i Ieference to differential developmental 
"Hus lines.— Journal abstract. A 
| еп, Matti О. (U. Helsinki, Finlan 
ane model for the molecular events in synapses 
197a) m Perspectives in Biology & Medicine, 
Testing on ee 17(1), 103-108.—Proposes a model 
Physiological Ороп that the event essential to the 
lion of 4 i phenomenon of learning is the Ist activa- 
Conceived ously nonfunctional synapse. Learning is 
Neuron (CS) the pairing of a nonfunctional presynaptic 
CS), res ON (a) functional presynaptic neuron(s) 
Meuron to eck in the subsequent ability of the CS 
nsfer stimuli to the postsynaptic neuron 
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(PSN) that was previously activated only by UCS 
neurons. This change is postulated to be mediated by the 
appearance of receptor molecules specific to the CS 
neuron in the PSN membrane. While these receptors are 
normally polysome-bound, they are released by depolari- 
zation of the PSN membrane. The momentary increase 
in local concentrations of Ca++ and cyclic AMP 
(adenylic acid) during the depolarization of the PSN 
neuron is suggested to cause this release. If no transmit- 
ter is available (i.e, if the CS neuron is inactive) the 
receptor proteins are destroyed by proteolytic enzymes; 
if, however, they are complexed with transmitter (i.e., if 
the CS neuron is active) receptor proteins are protected 
from intracellular proteolysis. Tests of the model are 
proposed. (19 ref.)—J. Crabbe. 

6355. Isaacson, Robert L. (Ed.). (U. Michigan) Basic 
readings in neuropsychology. Huntington, N.Y.: Robert 
E. Krieger, 1973. xi, 447 p.—Presents articles often cited 
as milestones in animal and human neuropsychological 
research. Major topics include the neural basis of sensory 
processes, effects of lesions of the forebrain, the function 
of the reticular formation of the brain stem in modifying 
EEG activity, and the effects of hypothalamic lesions on 
food intake. 

6356. Kamback, Marvin C. (Baltimore City Hosp., 
Md.) The hippocampus and motivation: A re-examina- 
tion. Journal of General Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 89(2), 
313-324.— Evaluation of the literature on the effects on 
behavior of homeostatic shifts and hippocampal lesions 
suggests that both conditions produce parallel effects. In. 
both cases, performance is improved on simple tasks and 
impaired on complex tasks. The similarity between these 
effects and the inverted U-function is noted, and a 
"behavioral habituation" model is suggested as the mode 
of hippocampal functioning. This model postulates that 
in the intact animal, the hippocampus inhibits sensory 
input during a condition of homeostatic equilibrium and 
releases inhibition during a disequilibrium. A model is 
suggested in which the hippocampus modifies or biases 
Tesponsiveness to events in the environment as a 
function of the internal homeostatic milieu. (70 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6357. MacNeilage, Peter F. (U. Texas) Preliminaries 
to the study of single motor unit activity in speech 
musculature. Journal of Phonetics, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 
55-71.—Discusses a number of hypotheses as to the 
processes controlling single motor unit activity in speech 
musculature. Motor units possess thresholds for recruit- 
ment into a muscle contraction that are directly related 
to motoneuron (and motor unit) size. Motor units in 
different muscles and in the same muscle possess 
characteristic firing frequencies which are inversely 
related to the duration of afterhyperpolarization of their 
motoneurons. Characteristic firing frequencies increase 
in the order: limb and trunk musculature, speech (or 

cranial) musculature, extraocular musculature. Higher 
firing frequencies appear to be associated with a greater 
number of possible states of contraction and an ability to 
change states more rapidly. Many motor units possess 
wide ranges of frequency of firing divided into 2 
subranges: the primary range of relatively low frequency 
firing, and the secondary range in which firing increases 
тоге for a given increase in input current. It seems 
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unlikely that the tonic-phasic distinction is reflected in a 
dichotomy of patterns of firing frequency in units within 
the same muscle. Some initial studies of single motor unit 
activity are reported and discussed in terms of these 
hypotheses. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6358. Mecacci, Luciano & Brozek, Josef. (National 
Research Council, Inst. of Psychology, Rome, Italy) 
Soviet psychophysiology: Introduction. Soviet Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Spr), Vol. 11(3), 4-22.—Introduces а selection 
of recent Soviet writings in the areas of psychophysiolo- 

and physiological psychology. Topics discussed 
include (a) definitions of psychophysiology, European, 
American, and Soviet; (b) historical perspectives; and (c) 
recent developments. A bibliography is included of 
publications available in English. (86 ref)—4. M. Berg. 

6359. Nebylitsyn, V. D. Current problems іп 
differential ^ psychophysiology. Soviet Psychology, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 11(3), 47-70.—Presents a statement of 
the current status of typological research, which demon- 
strates the characteristics of current Soviet research on 
individual differences: its dependence on physiological 
parameters as basic criteria, a new emphasis on intraindi- 
vidual variations, and a heavy reliance on modern 
statistical analysis.—Journal abstract. 

6360. Ovsiannikov, A. V. (All-Union Scientific Re- 
search Inst. of Physical Culture, Lab. of the Physiology 
of Experimental Influences, Moscow, USSR) [The 


_ "motor present” state in man during water immersion.] 


(Russ) Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
58(3), 305-310.—Investigated the functional state of the 
segmental apparatus of the spinal cord before voluntary 
movement in man during water immersion. The H-reflex 
was used for evaluation of the excitability of spinal cord 


- motoneurons. On the 3rd, 4th, and Sth days of water 


immersion, the increase of antagonist motoneuron pool 


_ excitability began 30 msec before EMG, instead of the 


normal 60 msec. The absence of excitability increase in 
the interval 60-30 msec prior to movement is considered 
the consequence of disuse of the suprasegmental nervous 
structure, involved in spinal mechanisms of postural 
readjustments. (15 ref.)—English abstract. 

6361. Parnavelas, John G.; Globus, Albert & Kaups, 
Pamela. (U. California, Medical School, Irvine) Continu- 
ous illumination from birth affects spine density of 
neurons in the visual cortex of the rat. Experimental 
Neurology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 742-747.—Studied the 
effect of continuous exposure to light on the visual cortex 
using 18 Sprague-Dawley albino rats. Counts were made 
of dendritic spines along the apical, oblique, basal, and 


. terminal parts of the dendritic field of pyramidal neurons 


with the rapid Golgi technique. Spine density in these 
neurons was significantly increased in Ss exposed to 
continuous illumination from birth to 35 days. This 
effect might reflect increased demand for processing of 
information in the brain.—Journal abstract. 

6362. Tomilina, I. V. (USSR Academy of Medical 


Sciences, Inst. of Obstetrics & ecol i 

5s, Tr ogy, Leningrad 

aricipation of the d роса 
fe js uction and contraception.] (Russ) Fiziologicheskii 
" шта! SSSR, 1972(Mar), Vol. 58(3), 346-349. —In 28 
(male rats, lesion of the ventromedial hippocampus 
iffered from that of the dorsal portion in that it led to 


estrus disorders, pathological birth, and distortion of the 
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maternal instinct. The contraceptive infecundin, in Ss 
with bilateral lesion of the ventromedial hippocampus, 
showed increased contraceptive activity and disruptive 
effects on gravidity. These data suggest participation of 
the hippocampus in reproduction and different physio- 
logical significances of its parts—English abstract. 

6363. Voronin, L. G. (Moscow U., USSR) Stages in 
the evolution of higher nervous activity. Soviet Psychology, 
1973 (Spr), Vol. 11(3), 93-111. —Discusses 1. С. 
Voronin’s approach to the conditioned reflex concept 
and his ideas on how Soviet psychophysiology should 
proceed. It is noted that the evolution of higher nervous 
activity is an important area of scientific research in that 
it provides us with an approach to the investigation of 
mechanisms of learning and memory as they have 
evolved, along with the nervous system, from their most 
rudimentary forms. A sketch is presented of the key 
aspects of the phylogenesis of higher nervous activity 
and its prehistory.—A. M. Berg. 
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6364. Ádám, G. (Eótvós Loránd U., Budapest 
Hungary) Conditioned evoked potential: An electrical 
sign of memory. In G. B. Ansell & P. B. Bradley (Eds.), 
Macromolecules and behavior. Baltimore, Md.: University 
Park Press, 1973. xiv, 300 p. $19.50.—Describes results of 
experimental studies with cats of delayed conditioning of 
primary evoked deflections, a variant of sensory-sensory 
conditioning. Data support the synaptic mechanism а$ 
an explanation for some basic events in memory and 
suggest that the various memory traces are processes 
carried by specific networks of neurons. 4 

6365. Ali, M. R. (U. Dacca, Bangladesh) Cortical 
habituation response to coloured lights and its relation 
to perception of stimulus duration. Blectroencephalog'®- 
phy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 35( » 
550—552.—Investigated the behavioral consequences n 
cortical habituation responses (CHRs), specifically 5 
effects of CHR recovery time on the esum da i 
stimulus duration. It was expected that a sumus e 
delays the onset of CHR would be judged longer tha а 
stimulus which shortens its latency of onset. 40 er 
adults viewed colored stimulus lights (red or blue) uU 
for 60 sec. EEGs were recorded throughout the p |. 
stimulation, following a l-min resting condition. cos 
the stimulus was withdrawn the S was asked E à pd 
its duration. Delayed alpha recovery under re eae 
associated with longer stimulus time estimates. arily 
suggest that the perception of temporal ша Кү 
determined by CHR (ї.е., alpha recovery) to the 
concerned. (French summary)—Journal sumti & 

6366. Arutyunov, V. S.; Narikashvili, B Inst 
Tatevosyan, T. G. (Georgian Academy of ~ H 
of Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) Unit ас Neurosci- 
raphe nuclei and reticular formation In Al Po 
ence & Behavioral Physiology, 1973(J an), Vol. it respo s 
— Studied spontaneous activity and single buo. f 
of the bulbar raphe nuclei (NR) and mei cats. In 
reticular formation (MRF) in unanesthetiz of special 
addition to the general features, à number tures were 
features of the unit activity of these 2 se pon led 
discovered: (a) in most cases NR neurons om a 
predominantly or entirely to cutaneous stim of NR 
to 4 limbs, and (b) spontaneous activity 
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neurons is more regular and less variable in time than 
that of MRF neurons. Under the influence of various 
peripheral stimulations the spontaneous activity of NR. 
neurons briefly increased in frequency without any 
change in firing pattern, whereas the increase in 
frequency of MRF neurons occurred for much longer 
and was accompanied by marked changes in spontane- 
ous activity. МК neurons responded to all peripheral 
stimuli used by an absolutely uniform, short, and 
compact volley of spikes, whereas MRF neurons 
responded differently to each stimulus, with various 
numbers of spikes and different firing patterns. These 
peculiarities of NR unit activity are attributable to its 
simpler synaptic organization. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6367. Bianki, V. L. & Abduakhadov, A. (Leningrad 
State U., Biological Inst., USSR) [The effect of unilater- 
al polarization on interhemispheric interactions.] (Russ) 
Fiziologicheshii Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(May), Vol. 58(5), 
656-666.—Investigated interhemispheric interactions in 
70 white rats, using evoked potentials (EP) and unilateral 
anode polarization of the visual cortex. Weak polariza- 
tion (2 microamp) suppressed EP in both the polarized 
and nonpolarized hemispheres. Exponentially develop- 
ing facilitation of EP in the polarized hemisphere and 
reciprocal suppression of EP in the nonpolarized one 
followed increasing polarization (4 and 6 microamp). 
8-10 microamp polarization suppressed EP in the 
polarized hemisphere and facilitated it in the nonpolar- 
ized one. Section of the corpus callosum prevented both 
facilitating and depressing interhemispheric influences or 
reversed them. The influences depended on the intensity 
of the current and varied. The data obtained elucidate 
the role of dominance in interhemispheric interactions. 
—English abstract. 

6368. Boddy, John. (U. Manchester, England) Evoked 
Potentials in reaction time with a variable foreperiod. 
ane Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
a 30) 323-334.—Recorded the reaction times (RTs) 
ae 27 yr old Ss when a visual or auditory warning 
ae MU reed an auditory RT signal by 500, 750, 1,000, 
d msec. For the 16 trials at each foreperiod, with 

de modality of warning signal, the average of the 2-sec 

ed als following the warning signal was comput- 
ОАА Scalp recorded (vertex-left mastoid) evoked 
ae uo (EPs) to both warning and RT signals, and 
n е contingent negative variation or expectancy 
Renee curing during the foreperiod. Differences 
reflected RTs with different foreperiods were not 
amplitud in negatively correlated differences in the 
Uum e of the RT signal EPs. RT signal EPs preceded 

relative nd Signal were highly attenuated in amplitude 
мапі © control EPs which were not preceded by a 
required Signal, whether or not an RT response was 
Slight! ү was despite the fact that alerted RTs were 
amplita d aster than nonalerted RTs. RT signal EP 
trae es were greater with the more effective modality 
tom Pe Signal than the less effective. The divergence 
A mene findings when comparing EPs preceded by 
tentative With those having no prior warning is 
logical ay accounted for in terms of persisting physio- 
efractoriness following the warning signal EP. 


tef.) Journal abstract. 
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6369. Boyko, Ye. I. Modeling of higher forms c 
conditioning. Soviet Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 11(3 
35-46.—Describes a model for some of the mechanism 
of cerebral activity. A brief psychological characteriza 
tion is provided of the intellectual activity whos 
physiological mechanisms is studied. For the describe: 
model, it was necessary to reproduce in it the basi 
conditions of formation of dynamic conditioned respon 
ses: (a) the generalized nature of the initial (interacting 
connections, (b) the necessary presence of sharec 
(coinciding) elements, and (c) simultaneous actualizatior 
(by means of operational memory) of the interacting 15! 
signal and 2nd signal connections. A study of thé 
mechanisms of dynamic conditioned responses is an aid 
to our understanding the most elementary and most 
general physiological foundations of creative intellectual 
activity. Without study of these mechanisms, it is 
considered unlikely that the science of human higher 
nervous activity could make further advances.—A. M. 
Berg. 
$370. Brown, К. A. & Buchwald, J. S. (U. California, 
Medical School, Mental Retardation Center, Los Angeles) 
Acoustic responses and plasticity of limbic units in 
cats. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 
608-63 1.—Recorded multiple- and single-unit responses 
to monaurally applied acoustic stimuli from hippocam- 
pal, amygdalar, reticular, and auditory pathway nuclei in 
20 awake, paralyzed cats. A range of motivationally 
neutral, 1-ѕес pure tones or white noise evoked markedly 
different response forms (excitation or inhibition) or 
magnitudes within the hippocampus and amygdala as a 
function of both the laterality of stimulus presentation 
and the quality (frequency) of the acoustic stimulus. 
During repetitive stimulation with either pure tones or 
white noise, responses at recording sites in all regions 
exhibited magnitude decrements (habituation), dishabi- 
tuation, and spontaneous recovery. These response 
changes usually, but not always, occurred in parallel at 
limbic, reticular, and auditory pathway sites. Some 
degree of specific information about the environment is 
thus available to the hippocampus and amygdala, where 
stimulus effects may be modified by experience. The 
functional organization of the hippocampus and amyg- 
dala in sensory processing and their relation to reticular 
and auditory system is discussed. (45 ref.)—Journal 
nc Bullock, Theodore H. (U. California, Medical 
School, San Diego) Seeing the world through a new 
sense: Electroreception in fish. American Scientist, 
1973(May), Vol. 61(3), 3 16-325.—Evaluated the function 
of receptors in the electrophysiology of fish. Analyses 
suggest that electroreceptor function can be examined in 
terms of 2 modes and 2 roles. Thus electric potentials are 
detected either passively, when the animal detects fields 
from animate or inanimate external sources, or actively, 
when it detects fields caused by its own activity. The 
receptor's role of electrolocation occurs at either close 
range (passively or actively, or at long range in 
directional navigation. Electroreception’s 2nd role, elec- 
trocommunication, is achieved by constant signals 
related to location, kind, and sex of conspecific or by 
changing signals related to food, threat, attack, submis- 
ing. Detailed findings of previous research 
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indicate that many fish have access to a variety of 
electrical signals and noise. (23 ref)—S. А. Denham. 

6372. Butler, Robert A. (U. Chicago) The cumulative 
effects of different stimulus repetition rates on the 
auditory evoked response in man. Electroencephalogra- 
phy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 
337-345.— Conducted 2 experiments with 10 human Ss in 
which a test stimulus presented each 5.5 sec was 
preceded by a 1-ѕес fixed silent interval. Stimuli 
delivered at various repetition rates were interposed 
between successive test stimuli, and their effects on N,-P 
; amplitudes and latencies were investigated. The N,-P , 
component of the auditory evoked response was reduced 
in amplitude as the presentation rate of intervening 
stimuli was increased from ⁄ sec to 10/sec. Further 
increases in repetition rate reversed this trend: sounds 
presented at 25/sec appeared to be treated by the neural 
mechanism underlying N.P, as if they formed a 
continuous sound. Response latencies were reduced 
when the test stimulus was preceded by slowly and 
periodically presented stimuli compared to those record- 
ed when no stimuli intervened between successive test 
stimuli. This result suggests that the intervening stimuli 
"alerted" the auditory nervous system to the impending 
arrival of the test stimulus. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

6373. Callison, David A.; Himwich, Williamina A. & 
Turner, John K. (Galesburg State Research Hosp., 
Thudichum Psychiatric Research Lab., Ill.) Postnatal 
development of the electrocortical activity in the golden 
hamster (Mesocricetus auratus). Developmental Psycho- 
biology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(5), 411-420.—Recorded elec- 
trical activity from the occipital and parietal cortices of 
60 golden hamsters at the ages of 1, 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 15, 20, 
25, 30, 45, and 365 days. 42 additional Ss were used for 
determination of brain weight and for studies of 
neuronal development. Electrocorticogram (ECoG) ac- 
tivity appeared by Postnatal Day 2 as intermittent and 
slightly irregular low voltage activity. From 7-10 days 
the amount of fast activity (18-20 cps) increased as did 
the amplitude in the slow waves of 6-9 cps. By 15 days 
the ECoG pattern was essentially similar to that of the 
adult S. However, an augmentation in voltage and a 
predominance of faster rhythms (18-25 cps) were 
observed as the S matured, Neurohistological data 
revealed that the cortex approached the general anatomi- 
cal pattern of the adult by Postnatal Day 13-15. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

: 6374. Cassady, J. Michael; Cole, Michael; Thompson, 
Richard F. & Weinberger, Norman M. (Pacific State 
Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Neural correlates of asymptotic 
avoidance and classical conditioned leg flexion. Experi- 
mental Neurology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 40(1), 207-215.—Stud- 
ied brain correlates of conditioned leg flexion behavior 
in 20 mongrel dogs with chronically implanted elec- 
trodes. Ss were trained to asymptote under either 
classical aversive or avoidance contingencies and then 
were retrained under the other contingency; the order of 
raining was balanced across Ss. The training groups 
vere further subdivided into 3- and 5-ѕес CS-UCS 
ntervals. These procedures produced stable behavior 
nd large differences in response latency, such that CS 
nset controlled latency under the avoidance contingen- 
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cy and CS duration controlled latency under the classical 
contingency. Discharge rate of multiple-unit activity 
recorded from motor, association, and auditory cortices 
during asymptotic performance was characterized by 
primary and secondary peaks. Primary peak latencies 
were invariant with respect to flexion behavior. The 
latencies of secondary peaks varied as a function of the 
behavioral response latency and generally preceded the 
onset of flexion behavior.—Journal abstract. 

6375. Clarke, Alex M. (Macquarie U., School of 
Behavioural Sciences, North Ryde, New South Wales, 
Australia) Relationship between electromyogram and 
force of human stretch reflex response for different 
levels of spindle biasing. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 697-700.—Observed the integrat- 
ed EMG and the maximum force of isometric reflex 
contraction in a mechanically elicited human stretch 
reflex. Observations were made during 4 treatments with 
5 adults, aimed at achieving different levels of arousal of 
the fusimotor system compared with observations under 
a control (relaxation) condition. Large significant corre- 
lation coefficients and linear relationships were found 
between the electrical and mechanical responses for each 
of the experimental and control observations. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6376. Cummins, R. A., et al. (U. Queensland, St. 
Lucia, Brisbane, Australia) Environmentally-induced 
changes in the brains of elderly rats. Nature, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 243(5409), 516-518.—Divided 20 matched litter- 
mate pairs of Wistar albino rats into 2 groups. One the 
supplied with toy assortments in the company of other Ss 
(enriched condition), while those in the 2nd group d 
kept in individual compartments without toys о 
condition). After 509 days, which represents over hal 2 
the Ss' lifespan, half of the Ss in each group were Hsc 
tested once a day for 21 days. Enriched Ss made un 
errors than isolated ones. All Ss were weighed, then 
killed, and their brains examined. The effects On uu 
weight and structure in the 4 groups are described. E 
concluded (a) that many changes in structure, m 
behavior induced in the developing animal by ene 
ment can be maintained for a much longer time ae 
would be expected, and (b) that the rat brain Me s 
old age its ability to change structurally. Alt quu 
Observed changes in brain weight and cerebra ento 
sions in response to stimulation from the eM ШОЛА 
from testing support evidence for structural Posten) 
ceiling effect appeared to operate in the nae A 
induced changes, indicating that neurologica! a PRSE 
to a stimulus-rich environment is limited by а 8 
factor.—/. Davis. 


bos, Robert. (Nation- 
6377. Ebersole, John S. & Galaml halograph y & 


al Inst. of Health, Branch of Electroencep Lambda 
Clinical Neurophysiology, Bethesda, baee of 


waves evoked by retinal stimulation i 
eye movements. Electroencephalography 
rophysiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 35(1), Nm 
hypothesis that lambda waves are evo 
response to visual image movement, 
necessarily associated with eye movi c sement Was 
stimulation comparable to saccadic eye ™ t of vertical 
produced by 200-msec periods of mover Ld eyes 
black and white stripes before the immobili 


& Clinical Neu- 
7.—Verified the 
ed potentials in 
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female cats. Potentials identical to previously described 
feline lambda waves were elicited by the onset and 
sometimes termination of stripe movement. They were 
recorded from chronically implanted macroelectrodes 
not only at the visual cortex, but also at the optic tract 
and lateral geniculate nucleus. The amplitude and 
latency of these potentials varied systematically with 
stripe width and velocity, but most closely with the 
frequency of black-white contrast alternation over the 
retina. Cellular mechanisms for these phenomena are 
proposed, and the differences between the lambda wave 
and other eye movement related potentials (PGO wave, 
EMMD, calcarine cortex potential, corollary discharge 
and efference copy) are discussed. It is concluded that 
the lambda wave may be related to that part of 
perceptual and particularly evoked potential depression 
Which follows the onset of eye movement in a nonhomo- 
Beneous environment. (French summary) (38 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

6378. Elis, Ron R. & Ellingson, Robert J. (U. 
Nebraska, Medical School, Psychiatric Inst., Omaha) 
Responses to electrical stimulation of the median nerve 
in the human newborn. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1973(May), Vol. 6(3), 235-244.—Stimulated 4 normal 
full-term newborns and 2 male and 2 female undergradu- 
ates by constant-current square-wave pulses to the 
median nerve at the wrist. Thumb and finger movement 
thresholds were determined by visual observation and by 
recording movement potentials from the thenar emi- 
пепсе. Afferent nerve action potential thresholds were 
еа by recording from the median nerve above 
nt elbow. Subjective sensory thresholds were also 
кшй by verbal report in the adults. Somesthetic 
i ed responses (SEP) were recorded from the contra- 
ateral scalp at movement threshold and 2 times the 
шен threshold in both groups. The mean afferent 
E. action potential threshold of the newborns was 3 
Soc higher than that of the adults. The mean 
5 шн thresholds of newborns and adults were not 
i Шу different. The mean action potential thresh- 
Meola different from the mean subjective sensory 
esi in the adults. The mean action potential 
threshold Was not different from the mean movement 
Жун їп {һе newborns. It is concluded that shocks of 
or E threshold intensity are not always adequate 
IU ation of afferent action potentials and SEP's in 
SEP’s T In stimulating peripheral nerves to elicit 
GEN е positions of the stimulating electrodes are 

Cal. (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 

Gomes, е John & Léwenhard, Percy. (U. 
EEG.] (5р5 Sweden) [A factor analysis of the human 
ри) Rea de Psicologia General y Aplicada, 
analytic Y) Vol. 28(122), 255-271.—Presents a factor 

TA method used on about 280 male Ss to reduce the 
relaxed ount of correlated EEG data recorded during 

qo. ше. (English summary) (18 ref) 

REM etz, Eberhard E. & Wyler, Allen R. (О. 
Search (UM Medical School, Regional Primate Re- 
epile ptc nien) Operantly conditioned firing patterns of 
mental pone urons in the monkey motor cortex. Experi- 
erantly eurology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 586-607.—Op- 
Pyrany e Pnditioned the activity of single precentral 

idal tract cells near a chronic alumina-induced 
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epileptic focus in an awake rhesus monkey. Units chose 
for conditioning fired predominantly in stereotype 
high-frequency long-first-interval bursts (LFIs). Mos 
units also exhibited brief periods of tonic regular firing 
typical of normal precentral cells. Operantly reinforcing 
transient increases in unit activity produced increases ir 
average rates in all 9 cells. Reinforcing transien 
decreases in firing rate produced a clear decrease ir 
average rate for 2 cells, no sustained rate produced a 
Clear decrease in average rate for 2 cells, no sustained 
rate changes in 6 and an increase in 1; transient pauses 
in cell activity were invariably preceded and followed by 
LFIs. Reinforcing decreases in the epileptic index 
produced a sustained drop in the number of LFIs per 
min and a concomitant increase in both regular firing 
and total rate. Results suggest that firing patterns of 
epileptic cells may be synaptically modified in awake 
animals. Analysis of reinforced responses suggest that 
transient increases in synaptic drive generating higher 
rates may also decrease the proportion of LFIs. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6381. Fisher, Leslie E. & Kotses, Harry. (Westminster. 
Coll., Fulton, Mo.) Race differences and experimenter 
race effect in galvanic skin response. Psychophysiology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 10(6), 578—582.—Investigated. whether 
racial differences exist in the skin resistance response 
and assessed the importance of the E’s race in determin- 
ing the S’s responsiveness. Basal measures, GSR magni- 
tude, and spontaneous GSR activity of 12 black and 12 
white undergraduates were recorded by 2 black and 2 
white experimental assistants matched for age, physical 
stature, and dress. Following a 15-min resting phase, all 
Ss received 14 l-sec bursts of 75-db white noise at. 
variable stimulus intervals. Significant S-race effects, but 
no E-race effects, were found for base level measures. 
Black Ss evidenced significantly higher basal resistance | 
levels. Conversely, E-race effects, but no S-race effects, | 
were apparent in the GSR magnitude data. White Ss | 
showed a significantly slower rate of response magnitude | 
decrease over trials when paired with black Es. A 
significant decrease in spontaneous activity over time | 
was observed for all Ss.—Journal abstract. Я 

6382. Fowles, Don С. & Johnson, Gerald. (0. Iowa) 
The influence of variations in electrolyte concentration | 
on skin potential level and response amplitude. Biologi- | 
cal Psychology, 1973, Vol. 102), 151-160.—Compared the 
effects of varying concentration with and without | 
holding hydration constant. 10 male undergraduates | 
served as Ss in the I-hr experiment. Results indicate that | 
the effect of concentration on both positive and negative. 
skin potential response amplitude can be attributed to 
hydration, whereas the effect on skin potential level. 

uenced by hydration. The effect of. 


(SPL) is not infl 
concentration on SPL was the same whether measured 
during rest or during periods of considerable sweat gland | 


activity. This finding is difficult to interpret in terms of 
the traditional assumption that the membrane responsi- | 
ble for the concentration-potential effect lies deep in th 
epidermis, and it is suggested that the membrane may bt 
located in the upper sweat gland duct. (23 ref)—Journal 
tract. 
^ Fuller, John L. & Geils, Helen D. (State О. New: 
York, Binghamton) Behavioral development in mice. 
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selected for differences in brain weight. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(5), 469-474.—Found 
that mouse pups from the SEL-16 lines, which have been 
selected for high or low brain weight, differed from 
unselected controls in body size and intensity of some 
behaviors, particularly between Days 4 and 10 of age. 
The differences were not related in a simple manner to 
brain size nor to brain growth patterns previously 
described by the authors. Data do not support an 
hypothesis of pleiotropic effects of "brain weight genes" 
upon behavior.—Journal abstract. 

6384. Glezer, V. D.; Ivanov, V. A. & Tscherbach, T. A. 
(USSR Academy of Sciences, Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad) [Responses of the receptive fields of the cat 
visual cortex to complex stimuli.] (Russ) Fiziologicheskit 
Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Mar), Vol. 58(3), 311-320.—Re- 
sponses of the complex and hypercomplex cortical 
receptive fields were evoked with the aid of slits of 
fferent widths at varied intervals. The stimuli moved 
rough the receptive field at a speed corresponding to 
icks of the eye. It is inferred that the complex fields of 
the visual cortex cannot be regarded as detectors 
extracting а segment of a contour of definite orientation 
invariant to its displacement in the field. Receptive fields 
perform a more complex analysis of the image. This is 
also testified to by the fact that each receptive field has a 
stimulus giving the maximal response. Such stimuli may 
be an edge, a slit, or several slits. The cortical receptive 
fields seem to be filters for series expansion of a part of 
the image on 2-dimensionally based functions.— English 
abstract. 

6385. Golubeva, E. A. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Inst. of General & Educational Psychology, 
Moscow) The study of bioelectric correlates of memory 
in differential psychology. Soviet Psychology, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 11(3), 71-92—Examines the relation between 
Physiologically defined individual differences in parame- 
ters of nervous system activity and differences in 

memory for intentionally and incidentally learned 
material. The effectiveness of involuntary and voluntary 
retention was compared with human system properties 
determined by electrophysiological methods. 2 topics are 
discussed: (a) study of bioelectric parameters for 
evaluating properties of the human nervous system and 
(b) comparison of bioelectric parameters of nervous 
system properties with the effectiveness of voluntary and 
involuntary retention. (71 ref}—A. M. Berg. 

6386. Golubeva, E. A. [Driving reaction as a method 
of study in differential psychophysiology.] (Russ) In V. 
D. Nebylitsyn (Ed.), Problemy differentsialnoi psikhofi- 
ziologii: VII. Moscow, USSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 p. 
— Compared indices of driving reaction to visual stimuli 
with indices of the basic properties of the nervous system 
in human Ss. The photo-driving reaction was more 
pronounced in Ss with a weak nervous system. Data 
regarding photo driving in alpha, beta, delta, and theta 
frequencies are presented. (50 ref) 

6387. Haslum, Mary N. & Gale, Anthony. (U. Exeter, 
Washington Singer Lab., England) Inter-modal and 
ntra-subject consistency in EEG correlates of vigilance. 
Biological Psychology, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 139-150.—Moni- 
ored occipital EEG continuously for 20 undergraduates 
rho took part in an auditory vigilance task and for 20 in 
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a visual vigilance task. 10 Ss were common to both 
experiments. EEG samples were taken for each of 250 
signal presentations. Automatic low frequency analysis 
was performed on 4 frequency bands between 2.0-19,5 
cps. A decreasing monotonic trend was demonstrated for 
EEG abundance across signal types. Ss common to the 2 
tasks showed consistency of individual differences in the 
2 EEG trends across the tasks. EEG alpha and beta 
abundance provided strong evidence for individual 
differences in the magnitude of abundance under 
different stimulus conditions. Ss with faster median 
reaction times demonstrated a stronger EEG trend than 
those with slow reaction times. However, reaction time 
was not related to either pre-, during, or postsignal 
presentation EEG. A decreasing monotonic trend was 
demonstrated for posttest subjective ratings of alertness 
for each signal type and for the associated rest periods in 
both the auditory and the visual task. The trend in the 
subjective ratings for signals was in agreement with the 
trend in EEG abundance. Ss were consistent in their 
ratings across the 2 tasks. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6388. Henderson, Donald, et al. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Evoked-response 
audibility curve of the chinchilla. Journal of the Acousti- 
cal Society of America, 1973(Oct), Vol. 54(4), 1099-1101. 
—Measured the audibility curve of 76 monaural im- 
planted chinchillas using the auditory evoked response 
(AER). The standard behavioral measures of sensitivity 
and the AER measures agreed within an average of 5 db 
through the .25-8 kHz range. Furthermore, the A 
reflected temporary and permanent partial losses Я 
hearing due to noise exposure. It is concluded that the 
AER is a useful index of auditory sensitivity for brief 
tones of the order of 20-msec duration.—/ournal 
abstract. + 
6389. Hosek, Ronald S. & Wilson, Arthur S. (Medical 
Coll. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) A technique for accurate 
identification of alpha frequency in the EEG. Бек 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Sep); ita 
5(5), 405—406.— Describes an economical electronic fi x 
for the detection of EEG narrow frequency bands. n 
apparatus employs solid state integrated c e 
digital logic to detect and provide feedback a ШШ 
the example given, this device acts as an alpha rhy 


à more 
discriminator and provides the accuracy of NEA 
expensive computer-simulated filter.—Journa AES 


6390. Johnson, Laverne C. (U.S. ni Div; 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, Psychophys ои king 
San Diego, Calif.) Are stages of sleep relat vol 610). 
behavior? American Scientist, 1973(Мау), SH 44 
326-338.— Reviews research on sleep, which en reed 
stages of cortical activity in its duration. Mor nig 
research involved the use of spectral profile ne vovide 
based on Fourier analysis procedures. which pro 
more detailed study of the electrophysical [p 
each stage of sleep. From these techniques ‘labli 
tal and cross-species data have become Ae: chophy- 
finer differentiation of each stage is possible. Ў де hee 
siological correlates of each sleep stage hat observa- 
determined in detail, including the position tha! 
ble REM activities are not necessarily linki m 
imagery and content. Further, detailed revie 
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attempting to analyze sleep in order to better understand 
waking behavior is presented. (66 ref)—S. A. Denham. 

6391. Karmanova, 1. С. & Churnosov, E. V. (USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Sechenov Inst. of Evolutionary 
Physiology & Biochemistry, Leningrad) Electrophysio- 
logical investigation of natural sleep and waking in 
turtles and hens. Neuroscience & Behavioral Physiology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 83-90.—Made temporal, spectral, 
and correlation analyses of the EEGs of 10 pond turtles ( 
Emys orbicularis) and 17 White Leghorn hens during 
sleep and waking. Duration, intensity, and periodicity of 
EEG proved to be sensitive indicators of the stages of 
natural sleep and waking. The EEG of reptiles in an 
active waking state differed considerably from the 
desynchronized EEG of hens in the same state. The 
reptilian EEG was dominated by low-frequency compo- 
nents below 3-4/sec which created the picture of 
synchronization. The EEG of turtles during sleep showed 
certain features of the telencephalic stage of sleep in 
hens. The paradoxical stage of sleep was absent in 
turtles. In the EEG of hens the intensity of the low- 
frequency waves (3-7/sec) was increased and the 
telencephalic and paradoxical stages of sleep were 
evident. Passive waking in turtles and cataleptic sleep in 
hens had similar behavioral and EEG manifestations. 
These sleep-like states are regarded as primitive, initial 
forms of sleep (archihypnos). It is suggested that the 
primitive hypothalamo-hemispheric integration system 
plays an important role in the manifestation of these 
States. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6392. Klyaghin, V. S. [Mathematical analysis 
of instantaneous values of individual electro- 
encephalograms.] (Russ) In V. D. Nebylitsyn 
(Ed.), Problemy differentsial'noi psikhofiziologii: VII. 
Moscow, USSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 p.—Results of 
рег analysis of EEGs reveal significant differences 
etween Ss with strong and weak nervous systems, as 
measured by the slope of simple motor reaction-time 
ЧАКЕ as a function of stimulus intensity. The parameter 
тано reflected these differences was the average 
ad of instantaneous values of EEG amplitudes. (33 

6393. Kotlyar, B. I. & Eroshenko, Т. М. (Lomonosov 
E U., USSR) Plasticity of function of hypoth- 
sols С glucoreceptors. Neuroscience & Behavioral Phy- 
neo" 1730an), Vol. 6(1), 34-43.—Studied the sponta- 
ы and evoked activity of 97 neurons in the 
B eal nucleus and lateral hypothalamus of adult 
"m ЖЕП to photic, acoustic, and electrodermal stimulation 
aa as to injection of isotonic glucose solution. 2 types 

Blucose reactions were observed: low-threshold, 
p ui and high-threshold, tonic. Increased reactivity to 
Шаш was noted against the background of the 
changes О5е reaction. АП glucoreceptors showed plastic 
nd 5 in activity following pairing of acoustic stimuli 
Romer carotid glucose injections. This temporary 
initial on formation was dependent upon the degree of 
indepen cuvity to the conditional stimulus and was 

ү Чеш of the level of spontaneous unit activity or 
Changes o Ponse sign. It is concluded that plastic 
the E ч in hypothalamic glucoreceptor activity during 
sensiti nection are associative rather than a product of 

ization. (16 ref.) —S. Knapp. 
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6394. Kovalzon, V. M. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
N. I. Grashchenkov Lab., Moscow) Brain temperature 
variations during natural sleep and arousal in white 
rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 
667-670.—Recorded brain temperature (in sensorimotor 
cortical area), dorsal hippocampal and neocortical EEG, 
and EMG of the neck muscles in 15 free-moving male 
white rats. It was found that total (neocortical and 
hippocampal) EEG desynchronization per se (during 
slow-wave sleep, in EEG arousal without behavioral 
activation, in passive avoidance responses) was not 
capable of eliciting a brain temperature rise and 
frequently (especially during slow-wave sleep) led to its 
decrease. Brain temperature was found to increase upon 
the appearance of distinct synchronization of the regular 
hippocampal rhythm (during fast sleep phase, in Беһа- 
vioral arousal with orienting and exploratory responses). 
Cyclic increases in synchronization of slow waves and 
spindles divided by short-term desynchronization peri- 
ods (slow sleep microcycles) were accompanied by small 
but distinct temperature elevations on the background of 
slow temperature fall or plateau. (16 ref.}—Journal’ 
abstract. і 

6395. Lockhart, Russell A. (Camarillo State Hosp., 
Psychophysiology Research Lab., Calif.) A simple and 
accurate measurement device for hand scoring of 
interbeat intervals of the electrocardiogram. Psychophy- 
siology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(6), 614-615. ; 

6396. Loveless, №. E. (U. Dundee, Scotland) The | 
contingent negative variation related to preparatory set 
in a reaction time situation with variable foreperiod. | 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, | 
1973(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 369-374.—It is well established 
that when the foreperiod varies over a short range from 
trial to trial, simple reaction time decreases as foreperiod 
duration increases. An experiment was conducted to 
relate this development of preparatory set to the slow 
change of cortical potential known as the contingent 
negative variation (CNV). 10 _undergraduates were 
presented with an auditory warning signal and a visual 
reaction signal, with interstimulus intervals of 500, 600, | 
700, 800, and 900 msec arranged in random order. The} 
hypotheses that reaction time decreases and CNV 
amplitude increases as monotonic functions of foreper- 
iod duration were upheld. These data combine with 
those already in the literature to suggest that the form of 
the CNV reflects the development of preparatory set.) 
(French summary) (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


6397. Mazurskaya, P. Z. Retinal projection in the 
Neuroscience & Behavioral 


Physiology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 75-82.—Found that the 


depend on localization of a point light source in the| 


effective points І T ns 
also indicated their predominant connection with certain. 


retinal quadrants. All dorsal cortical neurons exhibited 
high Ау to displacement of objects in the visual 
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field. A stationary light source also evoked different unit 
responses in the surface and deep layers of the cortex. 
—Journal abstract. 

6398. Miszczak, Jan & Golec, Lucjan. (Military Inst. 
of Aviation Medicine, Warsaw, Poland) Organization of 
bioelectric activity of the brain during compensated 
over-pressure breathing. Acta Physiologica Polonica, 
1972, Vol. 23(2), 203-212.—Investigated the effect of 
compensated high-pressure breathing on brain bioelec- 
tric activity by recording EEG curves of 43 adult Ss 
undergoing high-pressure breathing at intensities from 
400-2,000 mm H, O. For 41 Ss the curves showed no 
pathological changes. Variation was observed only in the 
organization of basal bioelectric activity. Increased basal 
rhythm frequency and enlargement of the alpha wave 
index, with nonsignificant changes of amplitude, were 
found. These variations are attributed to increased 
tivity in the reticular system, caused by abnormal 
afferent impulses from overexpanded lung tissue and 
reversed breathing rhythm. In 2 Ss who had previously 
Shown pathological EEG activity after skull trauma but 
had undergone compensatory therapy, the pathological 
hanges reappeared during high-pressure breathing. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

_ 6399. Motokizawa, Е. & Furuya, N. (Gunma U. 
Medical School Maebashi, Japan) Neural pathway 
associated with the EEG arousal response by olfactory 
‘stimulation. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophy- 
siology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 35(1), 83-91.— Studied the arousal 
‘effect of olfactory stimulation on the neocortical and 
hippocampal electrical activities of trigeminal deafferent- 
ed encéphale isolé, intact, and midpontine pretrigeminal 
cats (М = 31). Neocortical and hippocampal arousal 
responses were elicited either by odor or by electrical 
‘Stimulation of the olfactory bulb. Phenobarbital marked- 
ily affected the olfactory arousal response and abolished 
‘it in doses of 6-10 mg/kg. In a high cerveau isolé S, in 
Which the brain stem was transected at the border 
- between the diencephalon and the mesencephalon, either 
lowing of odorized air into the nostril or electrical 
Stimulation of the olfactory bulb failed to elicit the EEG 
arousal response, though electrical stimulation of the 
‘Nuclei ventralis anterior and centralis medialis of the 
thalamus still provoked a neocortical desynchronization. 
A lesion of the medial forebrain bundle led to a complete 
disappearance of the olfactory arousal, while it was not 
bolished by lesions of the fornix and the stria terminal- 
s. It is concluded that the olfactory arousal response is 
produced by projection of olfactory impulses to the 
esencephalic reticular formation through the medial 
forebrain bundle. (French summary) (24 ref.)—Journal 
“summary. 

6400. Могроуої, V. D. (Scientific Research Inst. of 
General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow, USSR) 
[Relationships among the bioelectrical characteristics 
of three brain regions.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 

1973(Јап), Vol. 19(1), 29-36—EEG recordings were 
made from the frontal, temporal, and occipital lobes of 
the right hemisphere of 50 20-25 yr old male and female 
Ss. Several EEG parameters were measured, correlated. 
and factor-analyzed. Frontal and occipital EEG failed to 
show significant correlation between measures of the 
total energy of the theta, alpha, and beta-1 frequencies, 
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delta frequency, beta-2 frequency, mean asymmetry 
level, and all autocorrelation indices, except the coeffi- 
cient of periodicity. Frontal and temporal lobes showed 
a relationship in their indices of the mean level of 
asymmetry in single EEG waves. This and other studies 
lend support to the hypothesis of V. D. Nebylitsyn that 
certain bioelectrical characteristics of the cortical lobes 
are determined by either general or specific neurophysio- 
logical factors. (English summary) (34 ref)—L. Zusne. 

6401. Nelson, C. N. & Bignall, K. E. (Mary Hitchcock 
Memorial Hosp. Hanover, N. H.) Interactions of 
sensory and nonspecific thalamic inputs to cortical 
polysensory units in the squirrel monkey. Experimental 
Neurology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 40(1), 189-206.—Investigated 
possible influences of nonspecific thalamocortical pro- 
jections on sensory responsiveness: of single units of 
polysensory cortex. Sensory responses in the postarcuate 
polysensory area (PPA) of 17 squirrel monkeys were 
paired with antecedent low-frequency (10/sec) trains of 
stimuli applied to intralaminar nonspecific thalamic 
nuclei, to elicit recruiting responses indicative of activa- 
tion of the nonspecific system. Recruiting responses were 
more prominent in the PPA than primary cortex and, in 
PPA units, their elicitation typically suppressed the 
sensory responses with which they were paired without 
similarly affecting unpaired inputs to PPA. Reduction in 
responsiveness persisted for several minutes after the 
period of pairing in about ⁄ of the PPA units examined. 
Primary sensory cortical units were not similarly affect- 
ed. The data suggest that nonspecific thalamic nuclei 
project more strongly to polysensory than to ШШШ 
sensory cortex, and that these projections may have tl | 
capacity to modulate selectively the JeSpon Ene оң 
polysensory units to peripheral inputs. Possible imp! a 
tions of such plasticity concerning learning are discussed. 
64 ref.)—Journal abstract. } 
МР, Newman, John D. & Wollberg, Zvi. (National 
Inst. of Child Health & Human Development, Behavior. 
al Biology Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Responses of и 
neurons in the auditory cortex of squirrel monkeys 
variants of a single call type. Experimental Neurology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 821—824. 

6403. O'Neil, W. M. (U. Sydney, New South bes 
Australia) [The concept of the reflex arc in ber n 
(Span) Revista de Psicologia General y А d. PES 
1973(May), Vol. 28(122), 273-283.— Presents the uu 
of the reflex arc concept over the past few centuria 
stated that the basic concept of a sensory-centr -u EX 
neural arc, now recognized as serving inhibi Stan 
as excitatory functions, has served an importan. m 
the history of psychology. (English summary)— 
Haslam. А 

6404. Ohman, Arne & Bohlin, Gunilla. (U. Upp 
Sweden) The relationship between spontane Simple 
stimulus-correlated electrodermal responses Po 
and discriminative conditioning paradigms. Я ii d фе 
siology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(6), 589-600.— tions (SP) 
relationship between skin conductance fluctua WE 
and skin conductance conditioning in 2 Ws delayed 
Exp I with 64 university students used а sopa UCS, 
conditioning paradigm with a tone CS, тг oups hi 
and an 8-sec interstimulus interval (ISI). ү, cations 
and low in SF were formed. Spontaneous u 
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predicted the magnitude of the CS, pre-UCS, post-UCS, 
and UCRs. Overall conditioning was significant only for 
the pre-UCS response, and the high SF group showed 
better conditioning than the low SF group. Exp II with 
§5 Ss involved discrimination training to pitch with a 
shock UCS and an 8-sec ISI. As in Exp I, SF predicted 
the magnitude of all response components. Reliable 
conditioning and a significant relationship to SF were 
observed for CS, pre-UCS, and post-UCS responses. It is 
concluded that SF is related to both skin conductance 
reactivity and conditioning —Journal abstract. 

6405. Paul, Dina D. & Sutton, Samuel. (Columbia U.) 
Evoked potential correlates of psychophysical judg- 
ments: The threshold problem. A new reply to Clark, 
Butler, and Rosner. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
9(4), 421-433.—Presents additional data bearing on the 
controversy initiated by the report of D. L. Clark, R. A. 
Butler, and B. S. Rosner (see PA, Vol. 43:12412) of 
dissociation between psychological responses and 
evoked potential data when Ss are performing psycho- 
physical tasks in a semianesthetized state. The inadequa- 
cy of the repeated design in controlling for attentive 
factors is noted and experimental evidence for the crucial 
role of focused attention in psychophysical tasks cited. A 
series of experiments is described which demonstrate the 
close correspondence between the Р, component of the 
average evoked response and perceptual behavior in 
psychophysical tasks involving near-threshold stimuli. 
However, this relationship appears only when the 
behavioral measures do not pool or confuse a S's 
Sensitivity to physical parameters of stimulation and the 
response criterion he adopts in making his decisions. The 
Present study was based on signal detection theory, 
which allows the quantitative assessment of nonstimulus 
variables. It is shown that the Р, component of the 
EN evoked potential bears a linear relationship to 
RS Sensitivity and criterion measures, whereas the same 
d а, plotted аз percentage of correct responses, do not 

Die in any meaningful fashion to Р, amplitude. (37 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

ES Pm Steven M.; Heath, Robert G. & Ellison, 
ero: s (Tulane U., Medical School) Histochemical 
hicha ration of a direct pathway from the fastigial 
197380 to the septal region. Experimental Neurology, 
nes <Р), Vol. 40(3), 798-805.—Used the acetylcholi- 
mne АСЕ) staining technique to demonstrate a 
CI pathway from the fastigial nucleus to the 

Б КАЧ р (including the septal nuclei proper, base of 
septi x d of the caudate nucleus, nucleus accumbens 
alts ae nucleus of the gyrus rectus) in 11 cats. In 5 Ss 
з e days after creation of fastigial nucleus 
ERR n AChE staining diminished in the septal 
stainin the side of the lesion. No changes in AChE 
elsewhe were noted in 4 controls which had lesions 

у this in the cerebellum. The pathway demonstated 
ГОН шше corresponds closely to the pathway 
Previous] astigial nucleus to the septal region which was 
istolagig demonstrated by electrophysiologic and 
ref) e techniques and suggested by clinical data. Q3 

d ournal abstract. 
obert & Аштап, Philip; Goldstein, Phillip J; Battagin. 

dm arkevitch, Bob. (О. California, San Francisco) 
Ple electrode to record fetal EEG for optimal 
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signal analysis. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumen- 
tation, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(5), 395-399. 

6408. Petelina, V. V. & Burdo, T. D. (USSR Academy 
of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Medicine, 
Leningrad) [The condition of different parts of the brain 
and their interaction under the influence of a static 
electrical field.] (Russ) Fiziologicheshii Zhurnal SSSR, 
1972(May), Vol. 58(5), 673-678.—A static electrical field 
of 1300 V/cm was found to affect the functional 
condition of the CNS of 22 rabbits. It altered EEG 
amplitude-frequency characteristics, the P parameter, 
and the correlation coefficients between the different 
leads of the EEG. These changes as well as an increase in 
correlation between the hypothalamus and other areas 
could be regarded as an elaboration of the optimal: 
activity level of the cerebral control systems under the. 
influence of the static electrical field.—English abstract. 

6409. Przybylski, Aleksander. (Polish Academy of. 
Science, Experimental & Clinical Medical Research’ 
Center, Warsaw) Electroencephalographic changes dur- 
ing hypoxia and recovery. Acta Physiologica Polonica, 
1972, Vol. 23(2), 181-196.—Performed experiments on 
28 unanesthetized and anesthetized (hexobarbital) male: 
rabbits. Both groups were treated, once or more often, 
with anoxic mixtures of oxygen (0-6%) in nitrogen. For 
single exposure, the sequence of EEG changes was (a). 
unspecific desynchronization, relative normalization; 
and (b) specific desynchronization, spindles, slow high- 
amplitude waves, single bursts and disappearance of 
spindles, slow high-amplitude waves and single bursts, 
and disappearance of activity. During recovery this 
sequence was reversed. In repeated exposures, a hypoth- 
alamic pattern of activity appeared in other leads. The 
frequency of these discharges reflected the EKG and/or 
respiration. Under anesthesia, treatment with the anoxic 

s mixture resulted in disappearance of activity without 
desynchronization and spindles. Repeated treatment. 
with 2-4% oxygen-nitrogen mixture caused diminution 
of the 2nd desynchronization and prolongation of the 
time of disappearance of electrical activity. (47 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. K, 

6410. Rebert, Charles S. (Stanford Research Insta 
Menlo Park, Calif.) Slow potential correlates of neuron- 


nses in the cat's lateral geniculate 


al lation respo! a 
сеш: Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiol- 


огу, 1973(Nov), Vol. 35(5), 511—515.—Made simultane- 
out hepa Nas of slow potential (SP) and multiple 

unit (MU) changes from the same anatomical locus in | 
the lateral geniculate nucleus of 18 cats during visual 
stimulation. Increased neuronal discharge was accompa- 
nied by negative SP shifts. Patterns of integrated MU 

responses were highly similar to the evoked potential-SP | 
waveform, although some dissociation was evident, 
especially in that the SP generally returned to baseline 

more slowly than the integrated MU. Data suggest that 
measurements of SP may be related to integrated MU. 
activity and, cautiously used, may broaden the interpre- 
tations based on previous studies of subcortical SP. 
| learning. (French summary) (16. 


responses during animal 
ef) —Journal summary. Е F 
) Sn Rusalov, V. M. [Evoked bioelectrical activity of 


ital ions of the cortex and GSR to light and 
Sd stimul ebylitsyn. (Ed.). - 


sound stimuli.] (Rus) In V. D. N 


i 
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Problemy differentsianoi psikhofiziologii: VII. Moscow, 
USSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 p.—Measured brain and 
SR evoked potentials to repeated light and sound 
‘stimuli, 3 Ss showed similar shifts at the presentation of 
"both stimuli, whereas the other 5 Ss showed a discrepan- 
‘cy of shifts. It is concluded that activating systems have 
both a multidimensional and individual organization. (67 


— 6412. Rusalov, V. M. [On the factors of variability of 
‘evoked potentials registered in the frontal regions of 
ie brain in man.] (Russ) In V. D. Nebylitsyn (Ed.), 
ғоЫету differentsialnoi psikhofiziologii: VII. Moscow, 
SSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 p.—Found that the 
lumber of significant correlations between visual and 
itory evoked potentials was inversely related to the 
Бег of factors underlying the variability of evoked 
potentials. (70 ref) 

6413. Slósarska, M. & Zernicki, B. (Nencki Inst. of 
Xperimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Sleep-waking 
‘cycle in the cerveau isolé cat. Archives Italiennes de 
Biologie, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32), 138-155.—Maintained low 
cerveau isolé cats for up to 24 days postoperatively. 
During the acute stage (1 day) desynchronization of the 
lectrocorticogram (ECoG) is rare and very short-lasting, 
ut the ECoG shows activity characteristic of a drowsy 
‘state rather than a large amount of slow waves. In the 
early chronic stage episodes of desynchronization be- 
сате more prevalent. Further, the pupils begin to show 
ап alternation between fissurated and moderated myosis, 
the former of which is continuous during the acute stage. 
The late chronic stage shows a sleep-waking cycle in the 

CoG and responsiveness to stimulation like that of the 
pontine pretrigeminal preparation, with the characteris- 
‘tic reduction of the amount of sleep relative to intact 
cats. No circadian rhythms пог any periods of desyn- 
chronized sleep were noted.—W. A. Wilson. 

- 6414. Schafer, Edward W. & Marcus, Marilyn M. 
Sonoma State Hosp., Brain-Behavior Research Center, 
Eldridge, Calif.) Self-stimulation alters human sensory 
‘brain responses. Science, 1973(Jul Vol. 181(4095), 
-175-177.—Examined human electrocortical potentials 
evoked by self-administered auditory and visual stimuli 
“їп 50 3-78 yr old Ss ranging in IQ from institutionalized 
retardates to PhD scientists. The evoked potentials 
“manifested much smaller amplitude and faster poststim- 
ulus timing than did average brain responses evoked by 
| identical machine-delivered stimuli. Auditory evoked 
| potentials showed this self-stimulation effect to a greater 
degree than visual теѕропѕеѕ. For visual evoked poten- 
ials, the effect appeared greater at the vertex association 
area than over the occipital cortex. Individual differences 
in the Magnitude of the self-stimulation effect related to 
level of intelligence. (41 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

$3 6415. Shliakhta, N. F. [EEG in twins and some 
Properties of nervous system.] (Russ) In V. D. Nebylit- 

syn (Ed.), Problemy differentsial’noi psikhofiziologii: VII. 

Moscow, USSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 p. 1973(Apr), 

Vol. 215, 135-144.—Obtained no differences in the EEG 

rhythms of monozygotic and dizygotic twins. However, 
monozygotic twins were more closely related than 
dizygotic twins on such indices of EEG reaction as mean 
duration of orienting and conditioned reaction and mean 
latency of conditioned alpha-rhythm depression. (34 ref) 
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6416. Silver, Avrum I. (U. Georgia) Effects of prior 
CS presentations on classical conditioning of the skin 
conductance response. Psychophysiology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 10(6), 583-588.—Studied the effects of prior CS 
presentations (habituation) on the acquisition of a CR 
during classical conditioning of the skin conductance 
response. 6 groups of high school, undergraduate, and 
graduate students (№ = 90) received either 1, 4, or 16 
habituation trials. Each of the habituation conditions 
was divided into matched groups during acquisition with 
l receiving 16 paired trials and the other receiving 16 
unpaired trials. Results show that (a) the paired groups 
made significantly larger CRs across acquisition trials 
than the unpaired groups; (b) mean CR differences 
between the paired and unpaired groups increased 
directly as a function of habituation trials; and (c) while 
attenuation of the CR occurred for all groups, Ss who 
received 16 habituation trials in the paired CS-UCS 
condition showed the least amount of response decre- 
ment. It is concluded that increased numbers of prior 
CS-alone trials led to stronger conditioning. Differences 
between these results and previous ones using skeletal 
response measures (latent inhibition) are noted.—Journal 
abstract. / 

6417. Supin, A. Ya. (USSR Academy of Sciences, А. 
N. Severtsov Inst. of Animal Evolutionary Morphology 
& Ecology, Moscow) [Unit responses in the rabbit visual 
cortex to moving punctiform stimuli.] (Russ) Fiziologi- 
cheshii Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(May), Vol. 58(5), 647-655. 
— Studied reactions in the rabbit cortex to light stimula- 
tion. Most of the responding neurons were directione 
nonselective. From the center of the unit receptive field, 
responses were evoked to both immobile and moving 
stimuli. A series of light points flashing in а s 
produced the same response as the moving spot; t e 
response was built up by summation of the respons 

i i of the receptive 
evoked by stimulation of each point e RENS 
field. Long-lasting stimulation of the receptive fiel ii e 
moving stimulus reduced the firing rate. The Bus j à 
the response to movement depended on the spee o d 
stimulus. It is suggested that inhibition of eL. xa 
neurons played a significant role in restricting t i, i 
of discharges at low stimulus speeds.—English а nee 

6418. Tambiev, A. E. & Samarin, A. L (Rosto ^i^ 
U., USSR) [Restoration of unit activity in the m ae 
cortex after evoked-seizure discharges.] op 61-67. 
gichesh Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Мау), Vol. 58(5), iE 
— Studied the background and evoked act! D. 
neurons of the visual cortex in 38 d.tubocurenms by 
white rats before and after seizure discharges caus 
electrical irritation of the visual cortical топе of 
increase in the N of neurons with bundling ME 
activity was observed, the correlation состо сци ail 
paired neurons grew, and the types of Be 
flashes changed. These results can be тера Be Fi 
manifestation of compensatory processes; ay arising 
conjectured that the probable neuron aggrega + stimuli, 
in the cortex during the admission of the ae ; 
except for the part of the neurons ШО: Carrying 
functions, involve new neurons necessary 191 Larsen. 
out the function of the aggregate as a whole. 5 State U^ 

6419. Van Veen, William J., et al. (Louis ^ ч св 
Medical Center, New Orleans) Temporal chai 
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of the contingent negative variation: Relationships with 
anxiety, perceptual mode, sex and stress. Biological 
Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(2), 101-111.—Examined the 
temporal course of the contingent negative variation 
(CNV) in 31 young adults by dividing the interval 
between the warning stimulus and the imperative 
stimulus into 10 segments and measuring mean CNV 
amplitude in each segment. Analysis of the data shows 
the time course of the CNV was related to the 
experimental variable of stress in response vs nonres- 
ponse comparisons. In addition, Ss selected on the basis 
of anxiety-proneness, perceptual mode, and sex showed 
different patterns of CNV behavior. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6420. Vasilevskii, N. N.; Suvorov, N. B. & Trubachev, 
V. V. [Elaboration of steady changes of firing rate in 
cortical unit assemblies.] (Russ) Fiziologicheshii Zhurnal 
SSSR, 1972(May), Vol. 58(5), 639-646.—In 20 curarized 
rabbits, a steady increase and decrease in the firing rate 
of the cortical neuronal population was achieved with 
the aid of a feedback experiment. These steady changes 
Were observed during the 15-20 min after a single session 
of the feedback stimulation. The mechanisms of the 
elaborated Steady changes in firing rate were obviously 
connected with the encephalogenous type of instrumen- 
tal conditioning, based on a temporal synchronization of 
the brain State with the moment of action of the negative 
biological stimulation, and with the elaborated behavior- 
al pattern. The data may be relevant to the mechanism of 
Physiological adaptation and self-regulation of brain 
adaptive behavior.— English abstract. 

VERN Wilkinson, Robert T. & Spence, Mary T. 
M Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, 
Tol Be, England) Determinants of the post-stimulus 
on ОП of contingent negative variation (CNV). 
1973021022 Valography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
Үй: 004 Vol. 35(5), 503-S09.—Presented 6 female Ss 
followed be 15 click (W) followed by 1 of 2 tones (81), 
choice ke У 1 of 2 clicks (S2). In half the trials Ss made a 
(als ng шшк response to the tone; in the remaining 
also made Rr was required. Within these trials Ss 
was high (c choice response to the click if the tone at $1 
О шен еа expectancy) but not if it was low 
Variation (CN респу). The contingent negative 
Whether or ) at SI was resolved toward baseline 
informatio not an overt response was required or the 
With CE o. SI counseled continued expectancy (CE). 
further М resolution was arrested when а 
Created а sha peered in preparation for S2. This 
CE trace, Renita белсе of the CE trace from the non- 
lion, Th, continuing its positive-going resolu- 
posit е latency at this point of di orrelated 

itively with poin divergence corr 
delayed when motor reaction time to $1 and was 
concluded th ү) motor response was required to SI. It is 
the first ну return of CNV to baseline is probably 
class of ш don of the stimulus as one of a relevant 
mark the ОАР The divergence at CE and non-CE may 
be an EEG į a Ction of a 2nd stage of finer analysis and 
âl variance in © Of final decision latency. Interindividu- 
he neeg ain reaction time occurred before this point. 
Processing е ап overt response may have absorbed 
Summary) 7Расцу and delayed decision time. (French 
ournal summary. 
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„6422. Yaitchnikov, І. К. (USSR Academy of Medical: 
Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Medicine, Leningrad) 
[The bioelectrical activity of the rabbit brain in 
response to local changes of temperature in the 
thermoreceptor area of the thermoregulatory center.] 
(Russ) Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Mar), Vol. 
58(3), 350-356.—In unanesthetized rabbits with implant- 
ed electrodes, hydrothermodes, and thermocouples, local 
cooling of the anterior hypothalamic area (AHA) evoked 
general activation of bioelectrical activity earlier than 
peripheral thermoregulatory responses. Heating of the 
AHA failed to alter the bioelectrical activity. The data 
suggest the important role of the AHA as the central 
thermoreceptor. (24 ref.) —English abstract. 
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6423. Aserinsky, Eugene. (Thomas Jefferson U., 
Medical School) Relationship of rapid eye movement 
density to the prior accumulation of sleep and wakeful- 
ness. Psychophysiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 10(6), 545-558. 
—Investigated the effect of previous sleep and waking оп 
the intensity of ocular activity during REM sleep. 11 - 
medical students were observed in the laboratory for 3 
consecutive nights. Ss slept to satiation during a 54-hr _ 
session and then, after 1 day of waking, slept for another 
night. REM density (i.e., the number of eye movements 
per minute of REM sleep) rose progressively during the 
Ist night and morning, and remained at a high level for 
the rest of the 54 hrs. Mean REM density for Night 2 
and Night 3 was double the REM density of Night 1. 
The amount of prior sleep was positively correlated with 
REM density while amount of waking was negatively 
correlated. Peak REM density occurred after a mean of 
9.88 hrs of sleep. It is concluded that REM density 
reflects the output of a sleep-waking negative feedback 
circuit. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6424. Baruk, Henri. [The problem of will: Its history 
in the crises of civilization: Modern scientific 
psychophysiologic data.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psycho- 
logiques, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(4), 465-476.—Reconstructs 
the problems met in defining the concept of will. From 
antiquity man’s specific character has been vested in his 
powers of reason and self-mastery, as opposed to animal- 
like response to his instincts and biological drives. This 
separation of the driving forces of mind and body was 
inherent in the classical psychiatry of the 18th century, 
and sleep was often likened to a barrier-state between 
these 2 lives within one—the physiological point at which 
response to external signals ceased and reaction to 
interior stimuli began. Confusion or commingling of the 
2 (“dreaming while awake”) was held to form the basis of 
psychotic disorder. Freud's elucidation of an uncon- 
scious mind, present though not directly available during 
waking, continues this separation but also suggests that 
the role of the voluntary mind (the “will”) is chiefly to 
serve as a mental apparatus for masking and disguising 
wishes that are otherwise inadmissable to consciousness. 
Recent clinical observations on patients with periodic 
catatonias are interpreted as evidence for a physiological 
disconnection of the body from the imaginative sources 
for initiating activity. Psychomotor initiation has no 
specific localization within the nervous system, but 
depends rather on the totality of brain functioning. 
Whatever exerts a diffuse action on the brain as a whole 
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(e.g. toxic poisoning, or increased pressure) has as its 

primary effect a paralysis of the patient's ordinary will 

and powers of self-determination.—H. E. King. 
i 6425. Boggan, W. O. (U. Chicago) Recovery of 
_ susceptibility after audiogenic seizure. Experimental 
Neurology, 1973(Ju, Vol. 40(1), 251-253.—Examined 
the relationship of developmental stages to the audiogen- 
ic seizure susceptibility of 16-, 21-, and 26-day-old 
DBA/2 mice. After initial exposure to noise, Ss showed 
differences in the refractory period as a function of age, 
with 21-day-old Ss maximally susceptible and showing 
the most rapid return to the susceptible state. However, 
the wild-running state showed the most rapid return in 
all ages, followed by the clonic and tonic aspects of the 
seizure syndrome.—B. McLean. 

6426. Bohlin, Gunilla & Kjellberg, Anders. (U. 
Uppsala, Psychological Inst., Sweden) Self-reported 
arousal during sleep deprivation and its relation to 
‘performance and physiological variables. Scandinavian 
Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 14(2), 78-86.—Factor 
analyzed R. E. Thayer's Activation-Deactivation Adjec- 
tive Check List (AD-ACL). 4 factors emerged: Sleep- 
—Wakefulness, Stress, Euphoria, and Energy. 20 under- 
graduates participated in a l-night sleep deprivation 
- study in which EEG, skin conductance, and body 
temperature data were obtained. The AD-ACL was 
administered to all Ss every hour. All 4 factors showed 
decreasing trends and, except for the Stress factor, all 
were correlated with body temperature variations. 
Sleep-Wakefulness and Energy decreased significantly 
as a result of sleep deprivation. Negative relations 
between the Energy, Sleep-Wakefulness, and Euphoria 
factors and performance on a reaction time task with 
different levels of feedback were found. A model of 
phenomenological arousal is suggested. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6427. Bohlin, Gunilla. (О. Uppsala, Clinical & 
Physiological Psychology Section, Sweden) Interaction 
of arousal and habituation in the development of sleep 
during monotonous stimulation. Biological Psychology, 
1973, Vol. 1(2), 99-114.—Exposed 50 20-31 yr old 
undergraduates to 2 conditions: repeated administra- 
- tions of a tone and rest, while recordings were made of 
EEG, skin conductance level, heart rate, skin conduc- 
tance responses (SCRs), both spontaneous and to 

stimuli, and vasomotor responses to stimuli. 3 groups of 
- Ss were distinguished with respect to their initial 
A frequency of spontaneous SCRs and were regarded as 
differing in level of arousal. This distinction was 
Supported by an analysis of Ss' patterns of physiological 
responding. The 3 groups differed in rate of habituation, 
the high arousal group being slowest to habituate. The 
groups also differed in rate of sleep development, the 
middle group showing the greatest difference in sleep 
development between conditions. (42 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
6428. Catravas, С. N.; McFarland, W. L. & 

. ‘Teitelbaum, Н. (0.5. Armed Forees Radiobiolo; 
Research Inst., Defense Nuclear Agency, Bethesda, Md.) 
Neurochemical changes in specific regions of rat brain 
during different phases of conditioning. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 359-363.—Investigated 
the activity changes of RNA polymerase, choline acetyl 
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transferase, acetyl cholinesterase, and MAO in 5 brain 
areas in groups of water deprived Sprague-Dawley male 
rats (№ = 64) trained to run for water reward, extin- 
guished after training, or retrained after extinction, 
Marked increase in RNA polymerase and choline acetyl 
transferase activities were observed in the hippocampus 
of the experimental Ss. A pronounced increase in the 
activity of RNA polymerase was also found in the 
posterior hypothalamus of trained Ss. No significant 
changes in the activities of the other enzymes tested were 
observed as a result of training —Journal abstract. 

6429. Chari, C. T. (Madras Christian Coll., India) 
Regurgitation, mediumship and yoga. Journal of the 
Society for Psychical Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 47(757), 
156-172.—Extensively discusses numerous cases of 
regurgitation from medical, medium, and yogic histories. 
The voluntary aspect of regurgitation is questioned; 
questions are also raised for future psychical research in 
hopes of interrelating Indian yoga, mediumship, and 
clinical psychology. (44 ref.)—G. J. Frankel. 

6430. Crawshaw, L. I. & Hammel, Н. Т. (John В. 
Pierce Foundation Lab., New Haven, Conn.) Behavioral 
temperature regulation in the California horn shark, 
Heterodontus francisci. Brain, Behavior & Evolution, 1973, 
Vol. 7(6), 447-452.—Presents data from studies with 3 
California horn sharks which demonstrate the impor- 
tance of peripheral and rostral brain stem temperatures 
in their thermoregulatory behavior. j 

6431. Defeudis, Е. V. (Indiana U., Medical Center, 
Inst. of Psychiatric Research) The development of Na'- 
dependent binding of y-aminobutyric acid to particles of 
rat brain. Developmental Psychobiology, 1973(May), Vol. 
6(3), 271-278.—Studied the Na*-dependent binding of 
y-aminobutyric acid (GABA) in the cerebral дешер 
of 4 groups of 4 male Sprague-Dawley rats "e 
(age = 0, 11, 15, and 21-22 days) by si 
fractionation and double-labeling procedures. The A 
tributions of tracer amounts of [2,32 H] GABA i 
[U-*C] sucrose acquired by P, (crude nuclear) her 
(synaptosomal, mitochondrial) particles during i 
genization at O? C were compared in the presence E 
mM N* and in the absence of added Мави ii 
indicate that addition of Na* to the homogenizing 4 Р, 
promotes extra binding of САВА to both Ж) E bu 
particles and that these processes are age-depen E "it 
different. GABA binding to P, particles incre Aur. 
age until 21-22 days after which it remaine which 
constant. The binding of GABA to P; fractions Me 
contain the majority of the nerve endings) was us din 
in the brains of 11- and 15-day-old Ss and decli 
older Ss. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. я ү 

6432. DEA J. & Reading, Н. W. (О. Edinburgh 
Medical Research Council, Brain Metabo ei 
England) A comparison of RNA metabolism d enera- 
cortex of sighted rats and rats with retinal deg PO 

1973 (Jul). уо! mpbel 
strain and normal black hooded rats. 
differences were found in the RNA, DNA, feed 
content per wet weight of the 2 types MET lower іл 
the ratio of RNA to DNA was significantly ults is 
blind Ss. Biochemical analysis of these Г 
presented. (42 ref.) 
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6433. Engle, Peter & Hilderbrandt, Guther. (U. 
Marburg, Inst. of Work Physiology & Research Rehabil- 
itation, W. Germany) [The influence of vigilance on the 
phase coupling between heart beat and respiration.] 
(Germ) Psychologische Beiträge, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 77-86. 
—Conducted an experiment with 22 male and 10 female 
19-41 yr old healthy Ss to examine the phase coupling 
between heart beat and respiration as an indicator of the 
level of vigilance. Es measured the reaction time to an 
acoustic signal, the rate of phase coupling between heart 
beat and inspiration start before and after the adminis- 
tration of caffeine. Measurements were taken by the 
automatic coincidence measuring instrument Synchro- 
met in about % of the Ss and by way of continuous 
synchronous EKG registration in the rest. Both methods 
recorded the elapsed time between the preceding R-peak 
and the thermoelectrically established start of inspira- 
tion. Results (2 tables) show that caffeine effected a 
parallel decrease in reaction time and coupling rate but 
no specific modifications in the distribution pattern of 
inspiration starts within the cardiac cycle. It is concluded 
that measuring the rate of phase coupling (a) does not 
place any special performance requirements on Ss and 
thus does not influence vigilance itself and (b) therefore 
it appears to be a valid method of judging the level of 
ne. (French & English abstracts) (1 p ref)—T. 

, 6434. Epstein, Alan N.; Kissileff, Harry R. & Stellar, 
Eliot (Eds.). (U. Pennsylvania) The neuropsychology of 
thirst: New findings and advances in concepts. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: V. Н. Winston & Sons, 1973. xv, 357 p. 
$17.50.— Presents experimental and theoretical studies of 
the double depletion hypothesis of thirst. The hypothesis 
чеге! in terms of qualitatively different kinds of 
ent resulting from depletions of cellular and extracellu- 
h Water compartments, motivational factors (e.g. 
шше mechanisms), and neuropharmacological 

Ee angiotensin as a possible thirst-related 
@ Eos — Walter B. & Nakajima, Shinshu (Eds.). 
approaches. to UE New York) Current biochemical 
Spectrum, 1973. ix 205 mm oe is 
Papers on the h Я { Р. -—Ргеѕепіѕ a series of “ 
cal, and cell р ysiological, pharmacological, biochemi- 
pics. inci {Оору aspects of learning and memory. 
capacity Bean |!рросатра1 function and learning 
сај correlates КОШО! рш апа learning, neurochemi- 
Amnesia, and , experimentally-induced retrograde 
ic Eun n rronmental influences on neurometa- 
36, Friedman aning and memory. 
„ Medical E ums & Gershon, Samuel. (New York 
arch Unit) Effect" Neuropsychopharmacology Re- 
ature, | 9750€ ect of lithium on brain dopamine. 
tered lithium 5 ‚ Vol. 243(5409), 520-521.—Adminis- 
Es Chloride dissolved in water, or isotonic 
ats as iis coy to male albino Sprague-Dawley 
were killed a Ss) or chronic (24 Ss) daily injections. Ss 
Tain slices were after the last injection and striatal 
chronic Li 5 cre examined to determine the effects of 
Mdicated ara or. dopamine synthesis. Findings 
ires chr. the inhibition of Li ion synthesis by Li ion 
Clinical оь. 0116 treatment. These results correlate with 
Sérvations that the antimanic action of Li 
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requires 1-2 wks of daily administration, and that. 
dopamine excretion decreases in manic patients under- 
Boing Li treatment. Data also suggest that central 
dopamine metabolism is altered by Li treatment in the 
same direction as the peripheral disposition of dopamine. 
—4. Davis. 

6437. Glezer, I. I. & Erokhin-Peretolchina, N. M. 
(Lomonosov Moscow State U., Faculty of Biology & Soil 
Science, USSR) Patterns of postnatal development of 
the ultrastructures of invertebrate and vertebrate nerve - 
tissue. Neuroscience & Behavioral Physiology, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 6(1), 51-61.—Compared postnatal development of — 
the ultrastructure of nerve tissue in 20 litters of albino — 
rats from birth to acquisition of sight and in the - 
polychaete Anaitides maculata (Phyllodocidae). The gen- 
eral principles of formation of the ultrastructure of — 
neurons and neuroglial relationships, and not the | 
temporal parameters of development, were examined, — 
(16 ref.) 

6438. Grota, Lee J. & Ambruso, Dan. (U. Rochester, 
Medical & Dental School) The effects of premature — 
delivery on subsequent development of the rat. Develop- - 
mental Psychobiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(5), 475-480. _ 
— Found that delivery of Charles River rat fetuses 18 hrs 
prematurely resulted initially in decreased body weight — 
and delayed development of the negative geotropic - 
response compared to full-term infants. At adulthood, | 
prematurely delivered rat fetuses were less emotional | 
than full-term controls, but did not differ in weight, | 
learning, and susceptibility to gastric erosions.—Journal | 
abstract. 

6439. Hill, Suzanne D.; McCormack, Shirley A. & | 
Mason, William A. (Louisiana State U., New Orleans) E 
Effects of artificial mothers and visual experience on _ 
adrenal of infant monkeys. Developmen- 
tal Psychobiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(5), 421-429.—Indi- * 
vidually housed 12 rhesus monkeys, maternally separat- 
ed at birth, with a simple artificial mother in cages that 
were either completely enclosed (enclosed group) or had _ 
a clear plastic front that faced the general nursery - 
environment (visual group). Ss were removed from the ; 
living cage and placed for 1 hr in an enclosed carrying 
cage, either alone or with the artificial mother, following ) 
which blood samples were taken and analyzed for - 
plasma cortisol levels. This procedure was repeated at 
monthly intervals during the Ist 7 mo of life and at 9 and 
12 mo. In both groups plasma cortisol levels were higher 
when Ss were alone than when the social surrogate was 

resent. Rearing conditions were also effective, as 
reflected in longitudinal and diurnal contrasts between 
groups: cortisol levels were consistently high in the visual 
group from the Ist wk of life, whereas the development 

ttern was curvilinear for the enclosed group. Signifi- 
cant diurnal variation in cortisol level was demonstrated 
only in the visual group. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6440. Hucklebridge, Frank H. & Nowell, Norman W. 
(U. Hull, England) Effect of infantile handling upon 
plasma catecholamine response to acute noxious 
stimulation in adulthood. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 9(5), 563-579.—Laboratory mice were either han- 
dled each day during the preweaning period, Days 1-20, 
or left undisturbed. They were weaned at 21 days of age 
and 4 males from each litter housed together and 
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“maintained in a quiet room. The adrenomedullary 
response to acute noxious stimulation was tested when 
- they were 60 days old in 2 experiments. In Exp I with 72 
male mice, the stimulus was electric shock. Plasma 
| norepinephrine levels were elevated to a greater extent in 
"handled than undisturbed Ss, whereas the plasma 
epinephrine response was similar for both groups. 
Plasma catecholamine levels in both groups had returned 
_ to nonshock control levels after 15 min. In Exp II with 72 
_ male mice, the stimulus consisted of subjection to defeat 
a trained fighter mouse. In this case plasma 
inephrine levels showed a more marked elevation in 
handled than undisturbed Ss and the plasma norepi- 
nephrine response was similar for both groups. At 60 
days of age body weight, adrenal weight, and adrenal 
inephrine content were similar for both groups. Thus, 
early handling produces an enhanced plasma catechola- 
"mine response to acute noxious stimulation in later life. 
In the mouse different proportions of the 2 amines may 
be released depending upon the nature of the stimulus. 
Results are discussed in relation to the previously 
eported effects of infantile handling in the rat upon 
plasma corticosterone response to acute stimulation in 
adulthood. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6441. Hydén, H. (U. Góteborg, Inst. of Neurobiology, 
Sweden) RNA changes in brain cells during changes in 
behaviour and function. In С. B. Ansell & P. B. Bradley 
(Eds.), Macromolecules and behavior. Baltimore, Md.: 
University Park Press, 1973. xiv, 300 p. $19.50. 

6442. Hydén, H. (U. Góteborg, Inst. of Neurobiology, 
Sweden) Changes in brain protein during learning. In G. 
- B. Ansell & P. B. Bradley (Eds.), Macromolecules and 
- behavior. Baltimore, Md.: University Park Press, 1973. 
_ xiv, 300 p. $19.50. 

6443. Johansson, Gunn & Post, Birgitta. (U. Stock- 
holm, Psychological Lab.) Catecholamine output of 
males and females over a one-year period. Reports from 
the Psychological Laboratories, University of Stockholm, 
1972(Dec), No. 379, 10 p.—Collected urine samples 
under constant conditions once every 4th wk for over a 
year from 13 male and 11 female office employees and 
_ Workers in industry (mean age = 31 yrs). Ss participat- 
ей in the study during their ordinary daily work routine. 
Although large interindividual differences in the rate of 
_ catecholamine excretion were obtained, most Ss showed 
E high intraindividual constancy of excretion. Neither 
Variations over the year, nor differences between males 
and females in the excretion of adrenaline or noradrena- 
line, were Significant. However, females differed from 
the males in that their adrenaline excretion was not 
Significantly higher in a test session than during daily 
_ work routine. (15 ref.) —ournal abstract. 

i 6444. Kassil’, С. N. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
| Grashchenkov Lab. for Studying the Problems of 
А Control of Functions in the Human & Animal Body. 
_ Moscow) [Forecasting vegetative reactions of the 

organism in stress and extreme conditions.] (Russ) 
Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Jun), Vol. 58(6). 
836-844.—A method of determining ergo- and tropho- 
tropic metabolites in liquid media and body excretions 
was used to estimate the status of the vegetative- 
humoral-hormonal system in human beings under stress. 
System reactivity was studied by means of functional 
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tests such as administration of a small dose of insulin 
with subsequent estimation of catecholamines and their 
precursors in separate urine samples.—English abstract, 

6445. Kiefer, Durand. The  psychophysiological 
principle and the Prajna Paramita. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 16(2), 110-114.—Green's 1970 formula- 
tion of a basic psychophysiological principle is the 
culmination of Skinner's influential work on operant 
conditioning. This work somewhat supersedes that done 
earlier by Jacobson and postwar USSR  Pavlovian 
psychologists. Green's "revolutionary" hypothesis is 
already influencing psychotherapy. A voluminous Bud- 
dhist literature bears on the problem of learned control 
of supposedly autonomic physiological functions. An 
elaborate perception scale titled Perception in Medita- 
tion and Biofeedback is included and is presented as an 
aid to more general investigations of states of conscious- 
ness.—R. D. Nance. 

6446. Kristal, Mark B. & Wampler, Richard S. (State 
U. New York, Buffalo) Food and water intake prior to 
parturition їп the rat. Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 297-300.—Measured intakes of 
food and water by 15 pregnant rats during the last 5 days 
of pregnancy (compared to 24 nonpregnant control Ss) 
on 3 diets that differed in palatability and caloric value. 
Ss were a Sprague-Dawley derived albino strain (Car- 
worth CFE). Each of the 3 diet groups contained 3 
primiparous and 2 multiparous pregnant Ss. Control Ss 
were nonpregnant and were 14 virgin and 10 multiparous 
rats. Diet 1 was lab pellets and tap water, Diet 2 was a 
high-fat mash mixture and 5% sucrose solution, and Diet 
3 was an “eggnog” fluid. Results show that for the 5 days 
the significant differences (p < .001) included: (а) 
Pregnant Ss ingested more calories per day than 
nonpregnant ones. (b) Multiparous Ss ingested Б 
calories рег day than virgin ог primiparous Ss. (c 
Pregnant Ss took more fluid than did nonpregnant quid 
(d) Multiparous Ss (pregnant or not) ingested ae d 
than did virgin or primiparous Ss. Also, on the La ach 
of pregnancy the intake of solid foods or the liqui p 
did not change, but the intake of either water o d 
sucrose solution was significantly reduced. This де s 
in fluid intake cannot be attributed to the discomfor! | 
labor or to lack of time, since those conditions wou 
also reduce food intake.—Journal abstract. 


f 
6447. Kvetňanský, Richard. (aot ыс 

i i no! E 
Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Endocri M regula 


va, Czechoslovakia) Transsynaptic and hui Life 
tion of adrenal catecholamine synthesis іп зет | 
Sciences, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(6), xc-xcii.—Repor ‘he role 
of a series of experiments with rats investigating tion in 
of catecholamines and the extent of their ратар ОД 
adaptive reactions after repeated stress (immobi level o! 
The content of adrenal epinephrine and ше were 
plasma catecholamines and urinary Drs veda 
measured. After repeated immobilization, Ss mo nthe- 
increase of adrenal meduallary catecholamine pub 
sis influenced by both d ps er 
ituitary-adrenal) regulation.—A. Otson. otta 
ч 6448. Lambe, КОК & Erickson, Car J: к. 
Coll.) Ovarian activity of female ring doves E T physio- 
risoria) exposed to marginal stimuli from mates- 
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logical Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 281-283.—Test- 
ed whether 16 female ring doves that saw only the 
shadow of a courting male (and not the male structural 
features, i.e., feather patterns, markings, or color) would 
ovulate more frequently than 16 control Ss that did not 
see the shadow. Both groups heard the sounds of the 
male and lived for 12 days separated from him by either 
a translucent or an opaque barrier; the barrier appeared 
as a mirror to the male, who courted his own reflection. 
A significant difference was found between the two 
groups (р < .01): half of the experimental Ss laid 2 eggs 
each, while control Ss laid no eggs. Results suggest that 
seeing the feather and color patterns of the male ring 
dove is not essential for female ovulatory responses.—W. 
С. Calvert. 

6449. Levy, Carolyn J. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Preference for sodium chloride over sodium carbonate 
by sodium deficient rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 829-830.—Conducted a brief 2- 
bottle test with 11 male sodium-deficient Long-Evans 
rats. Ss consumed more of a .3 M NaCl than a .03 M Na, 
co, solution. It is concluded that the 2 solutions did not 
taste highly similar and that the NaCl solution was more 
palatable than the Na, CO , solution to sodium deficient 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

б 6450. Таша, J. Р. & Dellow, Р. С. (U. Western 
ntario, London, Canada) Rhythmical masticatory 
ae of hypoglossal motoneurons responding to an 
po stimulus. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
У d 243-246.—Studied the source of activation of the 
а alternating movements of mastication which 
en Siring stimulation of the masticatory area in 6 
Rte Wed and paralyzed rabbits. The cortex underly- 
Rett penal masticatory area was also stimulated. 
within t ie ane that mastication is basically patterned 
ite е CNS and not by activation of jaw reflexes as 
P ашу believed.—Journal abstract. 
RA са, M. & Mantlikova, С. (Charles U., 
MUS. c ccoslovakia) [The control of some internal 
logi 197300) Vaf variability.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikho- 
Me stete e? WR âl, 19(4), 155-158.—Studied changes in 
20 19-20 yr old sal of Ss before and after an experiment. 
and told y olds were placed in a dark, soundproof room 
relaxed 9 relax for 1 5 min. Another group of 20 Ss also 
relax, Each mae continually given verbal instructions to 
this period s GSR and pulse rate were recorded during 
announced aed 15 min after the administration of an 
а very Seis s ту Heart rate was not found to be 
substantial 3 index. of arousal while the GSR was 
i х іле Sensitive. The most sensitive index of 
Hir е "anxiety index," or the number of 
ime un; < vations from the baseline in the GSR ina 

а. Zusne, 
Ran 2. Mandel P. Di Carlo, R; Simler, S. & 

drianarisoa, H H dal ECC 
Research New - (National Center for Scientific 

becific a rochemistry Center, Strasbourg, France) 
havioural Rte RNA synthesis in relation to 
(Eds) Ma Changes. In G. B. Ansell & P. B. Bradley 
niversity Pee Сез and behavior. Baltimore, Md.: 
an 7 ark Press, 1973. xiv, 300 p. $19.50.—Discuss- 
МА ог Bo. of the direct and indirect involvement of 
Of studies 15 in behavior. Methodological limitations 
on the relationship between RNA and 
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learning, hybridization methods, RNA polymerase activ- 
ity, nonspecific RNA synthesis during learning, effects of 
audiogenic seizure on RNA metabolism, and environ- 
mentally determined changes in protein synthesis are 
also considered. (47 p ref) 

6453. Mandell, Arnold J. (U. California, San Diego) 
The status of research in biochemical psychiatry. 
Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Oct) Vol. 7(2) 153-159. 
— Discusses the current status of biochemical research 
into human feeling states. Major topics include the 
peripheral metabolic correlates and the neuropharmaco- 
logical manipulation of aggression, anxiety, fear, and 
depression. 

6454. Marishchuk, V. L. & Kuznetsov, R. V. [Changes 
in some psychological indices under conditions of 
fatigue.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
19(1, 118-121.—Studied changes in a number of 
psychophysiological indices as a function of fatigue. 1 
group of Ss performed a vigilance task involving motor 
components of a very high degree of precision. Another 
group drove automobiles over a difficult stretch of road 
for 5 days. A large number of psychological tests, 
measures of motor performance, and physiological 
measures were taken before, during, and after the task. It 
is concluded that if a set to perform a certain task is 
maintained, then under conditions of fatigue, changes in 
a series of psychological, physiological, and psychophysi- 
ological indices occur selectively and in accordance with 
the set, е.р., more skillful performance is observed on a 
test immediately after the exercise of the skill than before 
or after. If a set is absent, only random changes occur. In 
both cases the range of changes is related to maintaining 
a balance of the functional possibilities of the organism, 
ie, the changes take place within the range of the 
organism's functional reserves.—L. Zusne. 

6455. Mason, John W.; Mougey, Edward H. & Kenion, 
Clyde C. (Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Inst. of 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Urinary epinephrine and 
norepinephrine responses to chair restraint in the 
monkey. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 
801—804.—Studied mean urinary epinephrine levels in 14 
adult male rhesus monkeys. Levels showed a greater than 
3-fold increase during the Ist 3 days after placement in a 
restraining chair. Epinephrine levels remained signifi- 
cantly elevated, however, only during the Ist wk in a 
total 8-wk period of restraint. Although there also was a 
tendency for slight initial increases in urinary norepr 
nephrine levels to occur, the changes were not statistical- 
ly significant. There were no significant differences in 
either epinephrine or norepinephrine levels in Ss during 
cage housing as compared to the 2nd mo of chair 
restraint. Results indicate no sustained effects of chair 
restraint on the sympathetic-adrenal medullary system 
tiod. Some practical, methodological 


over a 2-mo ре Son 1 
implications of the findings are discussed.—Journal 


abstract. \ 
6456. May, Jerry R. & Johnson, Harold J. (Bowling 
Green State U.) Physiological activity to internally 
elicited arousal and inhibitory thoughts. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 239-245. 
—Investigated the effects of internally elicited thoughts 
on autonomic nervous system activity employing a time- 
locked technique. A tone served as the time-locked cue 
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to signal a thought. 24 undergraduates were divided into 
2 groups. Group 1 Ss generated thoughts to a series of 
numbers, arousal (stressful) words, and neutral (non- 
stressful) words. Group 2 Ss generated thoughts to a 
series of numbers, inhibitory (relaxing) words, and 
neutral (nonstressful) words. The numbers and words 
were memorized by the Ss during the instruction phase 
of the experiment. Results indicate that internally evoked 
thoughts produce physiological changes and that the 
direction of the change is partially dependent upon the 
affective nature of the cognitive event. Heart rate 
appeared to be the most sensitive physiological response. 
The importance of internally evoked thoughts and their 
autonomic nervous system effects are discussed in 
relationship to the cognitive mediation controversy in 
Operant autonomic nervous system conditioning and 
systematic desensitization. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6457. McGuigan, F. J. & Pinkney, Kathy В. (Hollins 
Coll.) Effects of increased reading rate on covert 
Processes. Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1973, 
Vol. 7(3-4), 223-231.—Conducted 3 experiments, 1 with 
female undergraduates and 2 with male and female 
8th-12th graders, to determine the effects of increased 
reading rate on covert oral behavior and physiological 
measures. Experimental groups were given a reading rate 
improvement course and were superior to control Ss in 
теайїпр as measured by the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. 
Results show that during silent reading there was 
heightened covert oral behavior, increased respiration 
rate and decreased EEG amplitude, and no change in leg 
EMG or pulse rate. Increased reading rate resulted in a 
decrease in end of line eye movements and increase in 
amplitude of tongue EMG. Effects of increased reading 
Tate on covert oral behavior were stronger in undergrad- 
uates. (Spanish abstract)—S. Slak. 

6458. McGuinness, Diane. (University Coll. London, 
England) Cardiovascular responses during habituation 
and mental activity in anxious men and women. 
Biological Psychology, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 115-123.—Rated 
80 adults on the Institute for Personality and Ability 
Testing anxiety scale and selected 5 males and 5 females 
from each of the high- and low-anxiety categories. 2 
mental tasks were required, and orientation and habitua- 
tion of Ss to a 60-db tone were monitored by a 
photoplethysmograph. Habituation of the blood volume 
Tesponse occurred significantly faster for nonanxious Ss 
and for men. Heart rate changes over baseline showed 
deceleration during orienting and acceleration during the 
tasks. Measures of heart rate distinguished between 
anxious Ss during the heart rate recovery phase. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6459. Murakami, H. & Watanabe, Y. (Kobe U., 
Medical School, Japan) Rhythm of water intake of mice 


in the daytime under continuous darkness. Journal of 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
85Q), 272-276.—Observed 5 file Кес М 
mice reared continuously in а completely dark room for 
11 mo to determine the proportion of their water intake 
that occurred in the daytime (PID). Some Ss showed 
rhythmic changes in PID similar to those previously 
reported for mice reared under constant illumination. 
Cycles in the dark, however, were much longer than 
those in the light. When Ss were shifted from continuous 
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darkness to an ordinary light-dark Cycle, their PIDs 
abruptly decreased and subsequently remained at a 
minimum level. The rhythmic change of PID is an 
interesting physiological phenomenon, and poses an 
important problem in 
—Journal abstract. 

6460. Myers, R. D. & Martin, G. E. (Purdue U., Lab, 
of Neuropsychology) The role of cerebral serotonin in 
the ethanol preference of animals. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 135-144, 
—Presents biochemical and behavioral evidence that the 
serotonin level in the brain influences ethanol intake, 
with an increase in serotonin level concomitently 
increasing ethanol intake. (30 ref.) 

6461. Nebylitsyn, V. D. (USSR Academy of Pedagogi- 
cal Sciences, Scientific-Research Inst. of General Peda- 
gogical Psychology, Moscow) [Problemy differentsial- 
'noi psikhofiziologii: VII. (Problems of differential 


psychophysiology: VII.).] (Russ) Moscow, USSR: Pedag- 


laboratory animal science, 


ogica, 1972. 293 p. i 
6462. Nickolson, V. J. & Veldstra, H. (Medical 
Biological Lab. TNO, Rijswijk, Netherlands) Compari- 
son of the enzymatic and colchicine binding properties 
of subcellular fractions of rat brain. Biochemical 
Pharmacology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 22(17), 2079-2084.—De- 
termined the capacity for colchicine binding and 
activities of lactate dehydrogenase, MAO, and cholinest- 
erase in subfractions of adult male Wistar rat brains. 
Colchicine binding activity was mainly found in cyto- 
plasmic fractions. The fractions containing шеШы 
bound little colchicine. Activity and specific аии 
colchicine binding were roughly comparable "m T | 
corresponding values of lactate dehydrogenase. С T 
cine binding in particulate fractions therefore is pro а у 
due to contamination with cytoplasmic protem. n th 
crylamide gel electrophoresis revealed some simi RE 
between the protein patterns of the вирзупАр a ү! 
particulate fractions and showed that соо es 
protein is not present in synaptic vesicles. ( б 
—Journal abstract. ic, Eng: 
6463. Oliver, G. W. (Portsmouth Polytech и 
land) Neurochemical aspects of shockavoldance uet 
ing in cockroaches. In С. B. Ansell & P. B. ) 
(Eds.), Macromolecules and behavior. Baltimore, 
University Park Press, 1973. xiv, 300 p. $19.50. 
6464. Prather, Dirk C. & Berry, Gene А. | 
Force Academy) Differential шын! 
human pupillary response. Behaving 
1973(Nov), Vol. 18(6), 420-423.— Differentia 
forced the autonomic response of pupilla 
dilate, remain its natural size, or constrict | reinforcer 
Air Force cadets, using a minimal verbal eit | 


(US. Air 
of the 


Science, 


E shaped the desired response over 10 2- 
each condition, and a tone was pall 
condition. After the 30 conditioning pet 


: ; t 
o reinforcemen г 
was presented for 5 sec with п the Page Ltest fo! 


data were analyzed statistically by diameters 


ordered hypotheses, the smallest and largest found 10 H 


during the 5-sec periods. Both sets of data weerpreted as 
be significant (p < .01). Results are Ae that auto- 
further evidence against traditional theor! conditioned: 
nomic responses can only be classically 

—Journal abstract. 
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6465. Rick, J. T. (U. Birmingham, England) Neuro- 
chemical correlates of behavioural change: A problem 
in dynamics. In G. B. Ansell & P. B. Bradley (Eds.), 
Macromolecules and behavior. Baltimore, Md.: University 
Park Press, 1973. xiv, 300 p. $19.50.—Discusses the 
problem of controlling for the dynamic character of the 
events involved in determining the neurochemical 
correlates of behavioral change. It is proposed that while 
the yoked control design overcomes some problems in 
the study of conditioned response acquisition, it is more 
pertinent to extinction studies. 

6466. Rose, S. P.; Bateson, Р. Р. & Horn, С. (Open 
U. Bletchley, England) Biochemistry and behaviour in 
the chick. In С. В. Ansell & Р. В. Bradley (Eds.), 
Macromolecules and behavior. Baltimore, Md.: University 
Park Press, 1973. xiv, 300 p. $19.50.—Describes the 
methodology and results of experiments investigating the 
changes in production of the macromolecules RNA and 
protein during learning, with emphasis on the imprinting 
process in newborn chicks. 

6467. Rozhdestvenskaya, V. I. & Levochkina, I. A. 
[Functional state when performing monotonous work 
and the strength of the nervous system.] (Russ) In V. D. 
т A dor differentsialnoi psikhofiziolo- 
gu: VII. Moscow, USSR: Pedagogica, 1972. 293 P. 
—Studied functional changes in the nervous system 
during monotonous work in 3 groups of Ss differing in 
the strength of the nervous system. Monotonous work 
produced an inhibitory state which was accompanied by 
шее feelings of drowsiness and was unrelated to 
t стап ог Ше ea TAM (23 ref) Е MU 

i » Veselinka Т. ovačević, Ružica M. (U. 

ША, Medical School, Yugoslavia) Sleep patterns in 

i m Strix aluco. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Sep), 

| ( ),313-317.— Tested the occurrence of paradoxi- 

Ern 2 ey both behaviorally and electrographi- 

dates: waking and sleeping ‘states were clearly 

aia Sleep consisted of 2 phases: (a) a phase 
тойо postin” ee which was characterized by 

©, slow high-voltage EEG waves, 
with the Tenge "a NE muse compares 

CGU » tonic bradycardia, redu 

a y in rate ànd absence of eye movements; and (b) 

+ Ting periodically, which was characterized 

{ле posture, complete eyelid closure, absence 

low-volta x on presence of tonic EMG activity, and 

Phase of 3 ast-EEG Pattern. Occasionally, the 2nd 

Tésbirato cep Was associated with cardiac irregularities, 

phase oM ү and gross body twitches. Thus the 2nd 

Paradoxical «15 15 considered to be analogous to the 

E Sleep of mammals.—Journal abstract. 

Search ist Yoshio, (Railway Labour Science Re- 
ification 25. of Work Physiology, Tokyo, Japan) 
manos d variation patterns of physiological and 

uman Бу easurement in sleep loss. Journal of 
alyzed 20050, 1972(Dec), Vol. 12), 207-216— Factor 

Ments to fi physiological and performance measure- 

Variation Some common distinct features of the 

incurred P pens during a 48-hr period of sleep loss 

repent 4 огта! adult male Ss. The measurements 

Я _ through the 5-day experiment, which 

dening and a recovery day. Results were 
Standardized for each measure, coefficients 
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of correlation being calculated between each pair of the 
measurements. Principal component analysis was per- 
formed, specifying 3 factors for rotation by the varimax 
method. 3 specific patterns were determined. The Ist 
pattern, exhibited by heart rate, systolic blood pressure, 
critical fusion frequency of flicker, and subjective ratings |. 
of fatigue, was characterized by gradual decrement with 
modification of diurnal variability. The 2nd pattern 
showed a distinctive Sharp decrement in simple reaction 


time and body temperature during the early morning - 
hours. The 3rd pattern, combining the characteristics of 
the Ist 2 patterns, was shown by complex performances - 
such as choice reaction time and tracking error. | 


Processes of the exhaustion caused by 48 hrs of 
wakefulness are discussed on the basis of these 3 
patterns. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6470. Simson, P. C. & Booth, D. A. (U. Sussex, 
Brighton, England) Subcutaneous release of amino acid 
loads on food and water intakes in the rat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 329-336.—Implanted a 
cellophane sac containing a mixture of amino acids _ 
under the skin of freely fed and watered female hooded 
Lister rats. After its dissolution in body fluid, the load 
diffused out of the sac according to an exponential 
function. Water intake increased maximally during the 
period of most rapid release of amino acids into the 
body. Food intake was depressed most effectively later. 
The anorexigenic effect of a mixture consisting solely of 
essential amino acids was greater than that of a mixture 
containing a proportion of dispensable amino acids, 
Effects of amino acids which facilitate the urea cycle 
indicated that ammonia toxicity contributed to the 
suppression of intake by the highest dose of essential 
amino acids (90 mmol/kg). The moderate suppression of 
feeding by a mixture containing both essential and 
dispensable amino acids were potentiated by inclusion of 
glucose. This effect suggests that metabolic effects of the 
amino acids, other than ammonia production, contribut- 
ed to the observed inhibition of feeding. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6471. Sirotin, O. A. (All-Union Scientific Research 
Inst. of Physical Education, Moscow, USSR) [The 
psychophysiological nature of emotional stability in 
sportsmen.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
19(1), 129-133.—On the basis of observations made 
during important competitive events and conversations 
conducted with both the sportsmen (wrestlers) and their 
coaches, a group of 15 “emotionally stable” wrestlers 
was established and another consisting of 16 “unstable” 
wrestlers, defined as those in whom emotional stress 
played a disorganizing role and who performed worse 
under conditions of emotional stress than under no 
stress. 13 measures were taken on both groups: measures 
of the properties of the nervous system, of neuroticism 
and extroversion according to Eysenck, and the length of 
time as a wrestler. / tests between the means of these 
indices for the 2 groups showed significant (p < .001) 
differences in all 4 measures of the strength of the 
nervous system with respect to excitation, 1 measure of 
the mobility of the nervous system (р < .05), and a 
measure of sensitivity of the visual system to verbal 
stimulation. No other measures showed a significant 
difference. The ability of the nervous system to continue 
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working under stressful conditions and the ability of the 
wrestler to put himself in an appropriate emotional state 
before competition are seen as being related to the 
measures found to show significant differences. (24 ref) 
—L. Zusne. 

6472. Spiegel, Theresa A. (U. Pennsylvania) Caloric 
regulation of food intake in man. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 24—37. 
—Investigated caloric regulation in normal 18-36 yr old 
human Ss on a liquid diet. In Exp I, 8 Ss failed to 
compensate for changes in the caloric density of a 
preload (.25-1.8 kcal/ml) by adjusting meal size within 1 
meal or from 1 meal to the next. In Exp II, 15 Ss were 
required to ingest nothing but the liquid diet for 10-21 
days. They were given adlib access to a standard liquid 
diet (1.0 kcal/ml) for 4—9 days followed by 4-14 days on 
a diluted diet (.5 kcal/ml). 9 Ss failed to regulate their 
caloric intake in the time allowed. 6 Ss failed to regulate 
their caloric intake in the time allowed. 6 Ss compensat- 
ed dramatically for the caloric dilution by increasing 
both meal size and meal frequency. Regulation was slow 
to occur (2-5 days) and usually was not perfect (mean 
level of 87%). Results are discussed in the light of work 
with animals and man on the mechanisms controlling 
regulation of food intake. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6473. Springer, Alan D. & Miller, Ralph R. (Brooklyn 
Coll, City U. New York) An inexpensive circuit for 
recording mean һеагї-гаїе. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 415-417.—Describes a circuit and 
lechnique for recording mean heart-rate from rats. The 
method obviates the use of a polygraph for recording the 
EKG and eliminates errors inherent in computing heart- 
rate from polygraph records. 

6474. Strouthes, Andrew. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Saccharin drinking and mortality in rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 781—791. 
—Maintained 141 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats on 
reduced food and offered them a mixture of sodium 
saccharin and soda bicarbonate (saccharin) or saccharin 
уз water. Ss drank abnormally large quantities of 
saccharin, resulting in body weight loss and death. Ss, 
particularly those on higher concentrations, periodically 
reduced their saccharin intake. Those Ss which either did 
not drink excessive amounts, drank less when first 
introduced to saccharin, and/or fluctuated their intakes 
tended to survive. Both components of the saccharin 
mixture produced these effects, but the sodium saccharin 
and the mixture of the 2 brought them about more 
strongly. Results support the accommodation interpreta- 
lion, or a mechanism which this study has shown to 
develop with consumption time, and seems to enable 
some animals to recuperate and survive on the same or 
even higher saccharin concentration. Mortality seems to 
depend on the amount of saccharin ingested and also on 
the availability of food while saccharin is drunk. 
—Journal abstract. 

6475. Thiessen, Delbert D. (U. Texas) Foothold: 
survival. American Scientist, Ma) Vol. ed 
346-351. Studied. the Bei 

51.—Stud neurophysiology and socially 
adaptive significance of scent glands and scent-marking 
in Mongolian gerbils. Results indicate that the scent. 
marking response is hormone-dependent in the male. 
Castration leads to decrease in scent-marking behavior 
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and gland size, while injection of testosterone propionate 
restores these functions. Evidence is given of “territorial 
brain cells” which react to steroids in general by 
producing specific gene products. Molecular structure of 
sebum from the scent glands of males was partially 
analyzed. As for the special significance of scent-mark- 
ing, the gerbils’ sebum appears to be a signal that can be 
symbolically associated with a variety of reinforcers, 
Scent-marking is explanatory of dominance and territori- 
ality. (16 ref)—S. A. Denham. 

6476. Thompson, Elizabeth A. & de Wied, David, 
(Medical Research Council Unit for Metabolic Studies 
in Psychiatry, Sheffield, England) The relationship 
between the antidiuretic activity of rat eye plexus blood 
and passive avoidance behavior. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 377-380.—Antidiuretic activity 
(AD-activity) of eye plexus blood in male Wistar rats 
increased during a 24-hr postshock retention trial of a 
passive step-through avoidance response. The rate of 
increase in AD-activity was related to the intensity of the 
shock to which Ss had been exposed previously. If 
avoidance latency was increased by the administration of 
ACTH.» or desglycinamide lysine vasopressin (DG- 
LVP) | hr prior to the 24-hr postshock retention trial, 
AD-activity rose concomitantly. The influenceof АСТН,ь 
on avoidance latency which generally had disappeared 
24 hrs after a single injection in contrast to à single 
injection of DG-LVP which affected avoidance latency 
for several days, was reflected in a time dependent rise in 
AD-activity of eye plexus blood.—Journal abstract. 

6477. Ungar, G. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Houston, 
Tex.) Molecular mechanisms in central nervous system 
coding. In С. B. Ansell & P. B. Bradley (Eds) 
Macromolecules and behavior. Baltimore, Md.: University 
Park Press, 1973. xiv, 300 p. $19.50.—Briefly dn 
results of bioassay studies on the differences in the brat 
molecular contents of rats trained to avoid the бар aa 
untrained rats. Findings concerning the scotopl MEA 
peptide are presented. It is suggested that the ЫШ of 
genetically determined coding system compos 
different peptides and their combinations. (30 ref) R 

6478. Wald, Elliott D.; MacKinnon, John SU 
Desiderato, Otello. (U. Denver) Production of bun 
ulcers in the unrestrained rat. Physiology Mec 
1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 825-827.— escribes а simp" 
effective procedure for inducing gastric еи RR 
unrestrained rat. A significant feature of t p 
technique is that gastrointestinal lesions are ails 
following a relatively brief (6-hr) expose r in the 
shock-stress condition. Lesions are found kr. dence 
glandular portion of the stomach, and Et (15 re) 
implicates conflict as the ulcerogenic agent. 
—Journal abstract. U. 

6479. Walley, Roc E. & Weiden, Theodore Р. Abe 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Lateral bey IO NOT 
cognitive masking: A neuropsychologica 
attention. P. i jew, 1973(Jul), Vol 

. Psychological Review, Abe 
284-302 A.—Describes a neuropsychologirt interferes 
attention in which the encoding of 1 stimu ка 
with the encoding of other stimuli. This 'ttributed t0 
effect is termed “cognitive masking and is a! in associa- 
recurrent lateral inhibition between neurons cates that 
tion cortex. Evidence is reviewed which in 
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there is a facilitation of cortical recurrent inhibition 
during arousal, and it is suggested that cognitive masking 
is related to the level of arousal. A mathematical model 
is presented which describes the activity of sets of 
cortical neurons having reciprocal inhibitory intercon- 
nections. Results of some computer simulations of this 
model indicate that the model can account for cognitive 
masking and several other attentional effects. (73 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6480. Wilcove, W. Gregg. (MacMurray Coll., Jack- 
sonville, Ill.) Ingestion affected by the oral environment: 
The role of gustatory adaptation on taste reactivity in 
the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 
297-312.Performed 3 experiments to determine (а) the 
time course of changes in ingestive behavior associated 
with oral infusion of taste substances and (b) the possible 
role of changes in the tonic chorda tympani response in 
the behavioral effect of oral infusion. Exp I and II (with 
3 adult female and 6 male Sprague-Dawley rats respec- 
tively) examined 2 different procedures with a variety of 
sapid solutions to detect alterations in ingestion follow- 
ing oral adaptation. Decrements in Na-saccharin licking 
were found over a 2-hr period of continuous Na- 
Saccharin stimulation suggesting that gustatory adapta- 
lion in the rat extends over a considerable time period 
and that the effect of the infusion was to alter the 
Incentive motivation properties of the sapid substances. 
Exp Ш, with 23 male and female albino Sprague-Dawley 
rats, sought an altered tonic responsivity of the chorda 
tympani nerve which might correlate with the decrement 
ноп seen in Exp II. No evidence of a neural 
ST pur а 2-hr time was found and it is 
hg ou idee Dee Mu pi 

adapta 
Be inal RAD ptation found in Exp II. (34 ref) 


Genetics 


ate d el George W. (Lovelace Clinic, Albuquer- 
Journal o ) Temperament and child development. 
550741 of Learning Disabilities, 1973(Nov), Vol. 609), 
some Me courages tolerance and consideration of 
УМ iological, innate contributions to temperament 
R $2. and traits in children. 
мя pen Karla. (California State U., Northridge) 
сопрана ehavior in laboratory mice: Strain and sex 
УЗА ns. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
laeua АУ, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 243-249. Measured 
Naive, е attack live crickets іп 26 male and 26 female 
cally” he food-deprived laboratory mice from a geneti- 
Strains Мо stock (HS/Ibg) and in 7 inbred 
HS/Ib, рсе and 10 female Ss for each strain). The 
shortest СТЕ, CS7BL/Crgl, and C3H/Crgl Ss had the 
LB/c сосн to attack crickets. The RIII/Crgl and 
and AAS Bl S$ were intermediate, while DBA/2Crgl 
ifferences were slowest. Among the inbred strains sex 
© strain Rs nonexistent or inconsistent from strain 
attack thar ever: HS/Ibg males were more likely to 
cricket killi: were females. Enough females attack for 
genetic Пё to be a useful form of attack behavior for 
тот Шс дель In nearly all Ss latency decreased 
killing ss. 0 the 2nd trial, indicating that cricket 
Of genot rapidly learned in adult mice of a wide variety 
Ypes. (16 ref)}— Journal abstract. 
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6483. Chomsky, Noam. (Massachusetts Inst. of Tech 
nology) Comments on Herrnstein’s response. Cognition 
1972, Vol. 1(4), 407-418.—Defends the author's views а: 
stated in his paper, "Psychology and Ideology," which 
challenged К. J. Herrnstein's thesis that a genetic 
component in IQ is producing a stable hereditary 
meritocracy. It is argued that Herrnstein's objections 
miss the point of the original criticism, and his thesis is 
attacked on intellectual and moral grounds. 

6484. Etzioni, Amitai. (Columbia U.) Genetic fix. New 
York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1973. 276 p. $7.95.— Considers 
the social, ethical, legal, and psychological implications 
of genetic technology and discusses papers presented at 
an international conference on genetics held in Paris by 
the Council for International Organizations of Medical 
Sciences. The creation of multidisciplinary health ethics 
commissions which would provide education and infor- 
mation for the public is proposed. 

6485. Furby, Lita. (Yale U.) Implications of within- 
group heritabilities for sources of between-group 
differences: IQ and racial differences. Developmental 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 28-37.—Examines with- 
in-group heritabilities to determine the sources of 
between-group differences. The 4 logically possible 
combinations of within-group heritabilities were exam- 
ined along with their implications for the sources of 
between-group differences. In all cases, it was found that 
relative heritabilities alone do not suggest the nature of 
the between-group differences. However, when the 
shapes of the empirical distributions are examined along 
with the relative heritabilities, then the sources of 
between-group differences are at least strongly suggest- 
ed. In particular, the present knowledge of the relative 
shapes and heritabilities of the IQ distributions for 
blacks and whites suggests, but does not prove, that 
blacks and whites have similar genotypes for IQ but 
differ on  IQ-determining environmental factors. 
—Journal abstract. 

6486. Herrnstein, R. J. (Harvard U.) Comments on 
Professor Layzer's ‘Science or superstition." Cognition, 
1972, Vol. 104), 419-421.—Discusses 4 points in D. 
Layzer's criticism of К. J. Herrnstein's theories: the 
questions of heritability in general, the heritability of IQ, 
the use of deviation scales, and the range of environ- 
ments in twin studies. Statistical aspects of these issues 

mphasized. 

are 487. Jensen, Arthur К. (О. California, Berkeley) The 
IQ controversy: A reply to Layzer. Cognition, 1972, Vol. 
1(4), 427-452.—Criticizes D. Layzer's "Science or Super- 
stition?” in detail, charging him with misrepresentation 
of opposing arguments, misconceptions about theories, 
misinterpretation of research results, ideological bias, 
and a one-sided critical stance. Topics discussed include 
heredity and teachability, the interaction of genotype 
with environment, heritability of group differences, and 
information processing vs IQ. (33 ref) 

6488. Layzer, David. (Harvard U.) A rejoinder to 
Professor Herrnstein's comments. Cognition, 1972, Vol. 
1(4), 423-426.—Charges that R. AK Herrnstein's com- 
are directed chiefly to "straw men," ignoring the 
heories in favor of trivial 
s 4 specific criticisms 


ments fly to 
principal arguments against his the 
and irrelevant issues. Herrnstein 
are discussed individually. 
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6489. Layzer, David. (Harvard U.) Jensen's reply: 
The sounds of silence. Cognition, 1972, Vol. 1(4), 
| 453-473,—Contends that A. К. Jensen's views on race 
and intelligence rest on fallacious arguments and 
_ misinterpretations of low-quality data whose limitations 
he fails to recognize. 4 key issues in the controversy and 

the positions taken by the opposing sides are outlined. It 
_ is concluded that Jensen's treatment of these issues is 
unsatisfactory. 
___ 6490. Roubertoux, Pierre & Carlier, Michèle. (U. Paris 
У, Lab. of Differential Psychology, France) [Genetic 
| analysis of behavior: (1958-1971): Il. Results.] (Fren) 
| Année Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(1), 151-223.—Crit- 
ically reviews work on genetic influence on behavior. 
- About 500 studies are cited covering sensation and 
perception, acquisition, cognitive functions, affective 
- channels, genetic theories of the etiology of behavior 

disturbances, the relation between genes and environ- 
- ment, and the reorientation of research in the genetic 

analysis of behavior.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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6491. Agranoff, B. W. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
- Research Inst.) Biochemical approaches to learning and 
- memory. In С. B. Ansell & Р. B. Bradley (Eds.), 
- Macromolecules and behavior. Baltimore, Md.: University 
Park Press, 1973. xiv, 300 p. $19.50. 
_ 6492. Andry, Michael L. & Luttges, Marvin W. (U. 
Colorado) Time variables affecting the permanence of 
amnesia produced by combined cycloheximide and 
| electroconvulsive shock treatments. Pharmacology, Bio- 
- chemistry, & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 301-306. 
| —Trained approximately 270 HS(25) strain mice, pre- 
treated with intraperitoneal saline or cycloheximide, in a 
multiple-trial avoidance apparatus. ECS was adminis- 
lered at various intervals following training. Ss were 
retrained either 1 day or about 1 wk later. Both transient 
and permanent memory deficits were observed. Presence 
and type of memory deficit were dependent upon time of 
ECS treatment, time of retraining and whether the Ss 
Teceived saline or cycloheximide prior to original 
training. A possible relationship between the results 
Observed and reported effects of training on macromole- 
cular synthesis in the brain is discussed. (38 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

6493. Best, Phillip J.; Best, Michael R. & Mickley, G. 
Andrew. (U. Virginia) Conditioned aversion to distinct 
environmental stimuli resulting from gastrointestinal 
distress. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 250-257.—In Exp I, 40 male 
Sprague-Dawley-derived rats subjected to apomorphine- 
induced malaise following a 2-min placement in a black 
compartment avoided this black compartment signifi- 
cantly more than 10 controls in a choice situation. The 
degree of aversion, however, was substantially reduced 
when Ss were provided water (or saccharin) in the black 
compartment during conditioning and testing. Ss learned 
to suppress consumption of fluid in the black compart- 
ment. In Exp II, 10 Ss were made ill in the black 

compartment. Later, when drinking saccharin (or saline) 
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preceded placement in the black compartment, §s 
learned to suppress consumption of that fluid. The black 
compartment had become a conditioned reinforcer for 
taste aversion. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6494. Booth, D. A. & Pilcher, C. W. (U. Sussex, School 
of Biological Sciences, Brighton, England) Behavioural 
effects of protein synthesis inhibitors: Consolidation 
blockade or negative reinforcement? In С. B. Ansell & 
P. B. Bradley (Eds.), Macromolecules and behavior, 
Baltimore, Md.: University Park Press, 1973. xiv, 300 p. 
$19.50. 

6495. Bridge, John G. & Hatton, Glenn I. (Michigan 
State U.) Septal unit activity in response to alterations 
in blood volume and osmotic pressure. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 769—774.—Recorded 
activity of single septal units in 24 male Holtzman albino 
rats anesthetized with Dial-urethane. Under ad lib food 
and water conditions, medial septal units discharged 
faster and had faster rise times than lateral septal cells. 
Hydration states were manipulated such that blood 
volume and osmotic pressure were changed both 
separately and together. Septal cells often responded 
both to volemic and to osmotic stimuli. Firing rates were 
usually faster during and after dehydrating stimuli than 
hydrating stimuli. Cells in ad lib Ss discharged faster 
than cells in Ss anesthetized either immediately before or 
immediately after the .5-hr drink period of a 23.5-hr 
water deprivation schedule. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6496. Falk, John L. & Tang, Maisy. (Rutgers State U.) 
Nonuremic hyperosmolality produced by sodium cepi 
tion. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 104), 
793-199.—Performed а 4-hr intraperitoneal dialysis 
against isotonic glucose in 43 male Holtzman albino ae 
to deplete their sodium levels. Various serum and ип! ; 
measures were taken at 4, 12, and 20 hr from the es d 
dialysis for dialyzed Ss and for 37 controls. No one 7 
water was allowed during this postdialysis реп oy 
hr, dialyzed Ss were hyponatremic, hypovolemic, Де, 
molal, and oliguric. This was followed by à E 
picture of renal sodium and chloride saving andar 

i i volume ап 
of relatively normal urine volume. Plasma E SI 
electrolyte concentration became approximate у 
as did urine glucose and urea clear: ous 
serum osmolality progressively increased ге io 

sm greater 

control groups, and at 20 hr was 22.5 mOsm gi уз 
controls. Of this difference, 15.1 mo ted from 
accounted for by the osmotic equation calcul а! hese 
serum sodium, glucose, and blood urea nitor ae 
body water distortions in concentration and NaCl 
discussed in the light of increased walle а, ul 
intakes observed in previous research. (50 ref.)— 
abstract. уа) 

6497. Fowles, Don C. & Rosenberry, Robert. Cal 
Effects of epidermal hydration on Ne Vol. 
responses and levels. Psychophysiology, р] 

10(6), 601-611.—Compared the effects x 
hydration (glycol, intermittent, continuous, egative 

3 itive (Exp D and nega": 
ed) on the amplitude of positive ) for 20-22 min 


ances. However, 


(Exp II) skin potential responses (SPRS). ] and 
decode 12 саалса served as Ss A К Exp Il. 
undergraduate and 6 graduate student SR greatly 


Hydration virtually eliminated positives 5 
reduced the prestimulus levels. A simular, 
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marked, effect was found for negative SPRs and 
prestimulus level. The hydration produced by a standard 
electrolyte (.5% KCI in an agar jelly medium) showed a 
curvilinear time course with a rapid initial phase 
followed by slowly increasing hydration throughout a 20- 
min period. Results are attributed to poral closure and to 
increased conductance through the epidermal pathway. 
Models of the electrodermal effector system are dis- 
cussed. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6498. Gandelman, Ronald & Davis, Paula G. (Rutgers 
State U.) Spontaneous and testosterone-induced pup 
killing in female Rockland-Swiss mice: The effect of 
lactation and the presence of young. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1973(May), Vol. 6(3), 251-257.—Selected 
13 virgin female Rockland-Swiss albino mice who 
exhibited spontaneous pup killing and 13 who exhibited 
maternal behavior when presented with 1-day-old pups. 
Ss were bred and their maternal behavior observed. 
Cannibalism of pups did not occur during the lactation 
period. However, upon retesting 2 wks after the weaning 
of their young, 5 of the spontaneous pup killers again 
Killed pups. Testosterone propionate was ineffective in 
eliciting pup killing when administered during the 
lactation period in a study with 18 maternal Ss. The 
continuation of androgen treatment for 1 wk after 
Weaning did lead to the cannibalism of 1-day-old foster 
young. Finally, testosterone administration did not 
induce pup killing in 10 spontaneously maternal Ss when 
pups were constantly present. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6499. Herndon, James G. & Neill, Darryl B. (Emory 
U.) Amphetamine reversal of sexual impairment follow- 
ng anterior hypothalamic lesions in female rats. 
armacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 
(3), 285-288.—Made 18 ovariectomized female Spra- 
рагу albino rats sexually receptive after systemic 
su cutaneous administration of estrogen and progester- 
Опе. Anterior hypothalamic lesions abolished their 
Шр ТУ. Systemic administration of low doses of 
al Toamphetamine restored their receptivity. The rever- 
ueni related to an effect of amphetamine on brain 
атома in female sexual behavior. (18 

ract. 
Hutchings, : Gi 

K things, Donald E.; Gibbon, John & 
NY) hà, Maris A. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., 
Period: rnal vitamin A excess during the early fetal 
offsprin Effects on learning and development in the 
65) 46 _Рееїортета! Psychobiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
Vitamin К сыре a teratogenic dose of 
fin E el nulliparous Wistar rats on Days 
the Vehicle A gestation. 10 intubation controls received 
disturbed Gee and 10 nontreated mothers were not 
after birth Spring were fostered to untreated mothers 
retardation į Treated offspring showed a generalized 
Ur БО in growth as evidenced by delayed onset of 
offs eye-opening, and reduced body weight. 

Nation Чир 8 acquired the Operant S+, S- discrimi- 
Controls Bu thoad significantly slower than the 

tl Ough their e of a failure to inhibit responding in S. 
teached the 1 Proportion of 8+ responding eventually 
Comparab| ү 9f the controls, they failed to acquire 
When $ У Ong S- latencies, even during 40 sessions 
treated Ss responding was punished with shock. The 

evidently were less able to inhibit responding 
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in the signal which indicated nonreinforcement. Histo- 
logical examination of the brains revealed that the 
maternal vitamin A excess produced an overall reduction 
ith obvi i 

occurring in 1 S.—Journal abstract. Жм Ex 

6501. Paré, William P. & Temple, Lester 
Administration Hosp., Pavlovian Research pes 
Point, Md.) Food deprivation, shock stress and stomach 
lesions in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
HG), 371-375.—Assigned 140 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats to groups deprived of food for 1—12 days. Rumenal 
ulcers were observed in some Ss after 3 days of fasting 
and in all Ss fasted for 5 or more days. In Exp II with 120 
Ss, Ss were fasted or fasted plus subjected to grid shock 
stress for 1—5 days. The addition of shock stress to the 
fasting schedule did not increase ulcer incidence. (42 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6502. Rech, Richard Н. & Weichsel, Morton E. 
(Michigan State U.) Brain cell number and motor 
activity in rats subjected to neonatal undernutrition. 
Life Sciences, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(8), 1077-1087.—Un- - 
dernourished Sprague-Dawley rat pups until weaning by 
raising them in oversized litters. Control Ss were raised in 
normal-sized litters. All Ss were fed ad lib after weaning. 
At 4-5 wks, Ss were examined for orienting locomotor 
activity, rotarod performance, and activity wheel run- 
ning. Ss were then sacrificed and cerebral and cerebellar 
DNA (cell number) were assayed. Comparisons between 
groups revealed significant reduction in body weights їп 
the undernourished Ss, both at weaning and at the time 
of behavioral testing. Cerebral and cerebellar DNA were 
reduced in the undernourished Ss. No difference was 
noted between the groups in rotarod performance or 
activity wheel running. The orienting locomotor activity, 
however, was greater in controls. When these I-hr 
activity counts were divided into periods, the early 
counts did not differ between groups, while the counts 
late in the hour were significantly less in the undernour- 
ished Ss. Cerebellar levels of DNA correlated with 
locomotor activity counts, but cerebral DNA levels did 
not. Findings suggest that cerebellar underdevelopment 
can influence behavior in subtle ways not clearly 
associated with deficiencies in control of skeletal muscle 
tone or coordination. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6503. Sheard, Michael H. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Brain serotonin depletion by p-chlorophenylalanine or 
lesions of raphe neurons in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Apr Vol. 10(4) 809-81 l—Treated 24 male 
Sprague-Dawley _ rats with - p-chlorophenylalanine 
(pCPA), and 15-24 hr later their behavior was rated in 
an observation chamber. Their behavior was compared 
with 24 Ss which had lesions in the dorsal and median 
raphe nuclei to deplete brain serotonin. In spite of a 
comparable lowering of brain serotonin, lesioned Ss did 
not display exaggerated sexual or aggressive behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

6504. Sherrod, Kathryn B. (Vanderbilt U.) Effects of 
irradiation and/or handling on shuttle box performance 
of C57B1/6 mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr). 
Vol. 1064), 721-724 Irradiated 20 C57B1/6 primigravi- 
da females at -IR/hr for 15 days of gestation (36R total). 
20 were sham irradiated. The offspring were сто 
fostered to sham irradiated or irradiated dams, resulting 
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in 4 groups of 10 litters each. Half of the infants in each 
group were handled on postpartum. Days 3-12. On Days 
30 and 60 the offspring were given 30 trials in a 2-way 
shuttle box avoidance apparatus. Although irradiation 
was predicted to enhance learning, irradiation of the 
infant tended to depress learning on Day 30 and 
particularly on Day 60. This effect could have been due 
to the early age at which the Ist trials were given or to 
the low irradiation level used. Effects of irradiation are 
hypothesized to be  nonmonotonic from 0 to 
200-300--R. The importance of finding any effects 
following chronic administration of such low levels of 
irradiation is noted. Handling had no effect on shuttle 
box behavior. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6505. Simson, P. C. & Booth, D. A. (U. Sussex, 
Brighton, England) Olfactory conditioning by associa- 
tion with histidine-free or balanced amino acid loads in 
rats. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 25(3), 354-359.—Assigned 32 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats to groups receiving gastric 
intubation of a balanced amino acid mixture, a histidine- 
devoid but otherwise balanced amino acid mixture, or 
mock intubation. The histidine-devoid mixture depressed 
food intake from 2 hrs after intubation and induced a 
conditioned aversion to an odor incorporated in a 
protein-free diet presented 6 hrs following intubation. A 
balanced amino acid mixture established a conditioned 
preference for odor presented in the same diet for 6 hrs 
following intubation. The degree of preference was 
considerably less than the degree of aversion.—Journal 
abstract. 

6506. Stern, Jeffrey J. & Jankowiak, Richard. (U. 
Michigan, Dearborn) No effect of neonatal estrogenic 
Stimulation or hypophysectomy on spontaneous activity 
in female rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 409-412.—Ovariec- 
tomized 33 Sprague-Dawley rats on the day of birth and 
administered 0, 50, 100, 200, or 400 ug of estradiol 
benzoate (EB) on Days 2 and 4. In adulthood, estrogenic 
Stimulation (15 and 250 pg/day of EB) significantly 
increased activity as measured in revolving drums. The 
adult activities of Ss given 0-200 ug of EB neonatally 
were equivalent; Ss given 400 pg of EB were the least 
reactive, suggesting neonatal desensitization The activity 
increase produced by 250 yg of EB was greater than that 
produced by 15 ug. Exp II examined the effects of EB in 
10 hypophysectomized and ovariectomized Ss: Estrogen 
increased running in Ss demonstrating that the effects of 
estradiol on activity are not mediated by the pituitary. 
ое between the influence of perinatal steroids 
9n spontaneous activity and mating behavior are n К 
(15 ref)—Journal cad $ PH 

6507. Yin, T. Н. & Tsai, C. T. (National Defense 
Medical Center, Taipei, Republic of China) Effects of 
glucose on feeding in relation to routes of entry in rats. 
1 $13 ru of Се & Physiological Psychology, 

(Nov), Vol. 850), 258-264.— Compared effects of 
continuously infusing different concentrations of glucose 
solution via an implanted catheter in the stomach, 
duodenum, mesenteric vein, or jugular vein on a daily 2- 
hr food intake in 56 male Sprague-Dawley rats. Sodium 
saccharin, xylose, and NaCl solutions served as controls. 
Glucose administration suppressed food intake by 


intragastric and intraduodenal routes, but not b 
intramesenteric and intrajugular routes. Similar results 
with xylose suggest nonspecific effects of glucose in the. 
gastrointestinal tract. Saline suppressed feeding via all 
Toutes, but the suppression produced by intragastric 
infusion was mild and transient. The elevation of serum 
osmolality in all cases ruled out systemic osmotic 
disturbance as a cause of sugar-induced feeding suppres- 
sion. Local satiety mechanisms in the gut are emphasiz- 
ed. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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6508. Amsel, Abram, et al. (U. Texas) Introduction of 
acoustic stimulation during acquisition and resistance 
to extinction in the normal and hippocampally damaged 
rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 176-186.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments to determine whether exposure to acoustic 
stimulation in acquisition of a fixed response chain 
would increase persistence in the subsequent extinction 
of that response. Other factors manipulated in the 
experiments were (a) the manner of introduction of the 
tone stimulus (gradual increase in intensity of terminal 
intensity from the outset), (b) locus of introduction of 
tone in the response chain (at beginning or end), and (c) 
the interaction of tone-in-acquisition treatment with 
presence or absence of hippocampal lesions in the Ss. 
Findings show that introduction of the tone in acquis 
tion increased resistance to extinction (a) more great y 
under terminal than under gradual conditions, (b) bot! 
when it was introduced at the beginning and at the en 
of the response chain, and (c) in operated controls n 
not in Ss with lesions of the hippocampus. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ja 

6509. Andrew, R. J. (U. Sussex, School of во 
Sciences, Brighton, England) The evocation of os 
diencephalic stimulation in the conscious coc d 
Behavior & Evolution, 1973, Vol. 7(6), 424-4460 9 of 
that electrical stimulation of the diencephalon ur 
conscious male domestic fowl chicks produced a УШ 
of characteristic calls. Peeps, associated with a ST 
head movements, were significantly associate which 
periventricular and medial diencephalic ee 
also yielded escape, hiding, or freezing. Peep "u e which 
sites lay in the lateral hypothalamus in a ae Сай 
positive reinforcement can be obtained. ELS. AR) 
such as can be obtained from sensory structu alian 
occurred at some lateral sites. Parallels with mam 
work are discussed.—Journal abstract. $ oh; 

6510. Baran, Dan. (U. Western Ontario, Lon 
Canada) Responses of male Mongolian Wb. siological 
gerbil odors. Journal of Comparative En ed d adu 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 63-72- В) 
male Mongolian gerbils (Meriones pris al combina- 
opportunity to enter and investigate RE d areas in à 
tions of male gerbil-inhabited and uninhabt [ 12 normal 
2-choice preference apparatus. Repone 
10 bulbectomized, 10 enucleated, and Su 
indicate that: (a) males prefer to investig 
containing self-generated or conspect 
logical odors over areas containing no Cores proba 
although entry and investigation time 5 to biologici 
reflect different aspects of orientation ds 
odors, both measures suggest that the comp! 


te are 
ted bio" 
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generated by males is attractive to male conspecifics; (c) 
the odors mediating preferences are dependent primarily 
but not exclusively on testicular androgen; and (d) 
preference for normal conspecific odors is not dependent 
on circulating testicular androgen in the responding S. 
(19 ref.) Journal abstract. 

6511. Basbaum, Allan I. (University Coll., U. London, 
England) Conduction of the effects of noxious stimula- 
tion by short-fiber multisynaptic systems of the spinal 
cord in the rat. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
40(3), 699-716.—Trained 11 albino rats to perform a 
head-turning response in order to terminate noxious 
electric shock applied to 1 hind-limb. Ss then underwent 
a high, thoracic hemisection, contralateral to the shocked 
foot, On retesting, only slight increased latency changes 
were evident. A 2nd hemisection, contralateral and 
caudal to the Ist lesion, produced a marked increase in 
threshold and latency, but the escape response was never 
abolished. Vocalization to the shock disappeared perma- 
nently, provided that all of the ventral funiculus was cut. 
In order to transfer the direction of the head-turning 
response, shock intensities had to be further increased 
and latencies rose again. One S underwent both 
hemisections prior to learning the escape response. 
Prolonged training at high shock intensities established 
the response postoperatively. Spinal transection caudal 
to both hemisections abolished the escape response. It is 
concluded that a short-fiber multisynaptic system is 
Sufficient for conveying the effects of noxious stimula- 
Поп. Section of the crossed spinothalamic or “pain” tract 
Шола only minor changes; however, data suggests 

at other long-fiber tracts interact with short-fiber 
Systems in the mediation of pain in the intact rat. (46 
ref.)— Journal abstract. 
©: В Beaubaton, Daniel & Requin, Jean. (National 

Ta a Scientific Research, Inst. of Neurophysiology 
of ps ophysiology, Marseille, France) The time course 
Trin ОУ Processes in split-brain monkeys per- 
Physiotg а variable foreperiod reaction time task. 
DM Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 725—730. 
reaction d at previous work with animals performing a 
йу ннн (RT) task which incorporated a variable 
rapid Aes Period (PP) demonstrated that there was a 
negative dns in RT with increasing PP lengths. This 
I6 respon хоре Is considered to show that the preparation 
response s Models the conditional probability of the 
fine ОП (RS). To analyze the neurophysiological 
used. The ae this Process, 2 baboons (Papio papio) were 
chiasma a d S received a midline section of the optic 
Section T gue 2nd received in addition a midline 
durations md e interhemispheric commissures. 4 PP 
obtained XX геч in a visual simple RT task. Data 
Were com, Я А е 4 different eye-hand combinations 
Sphere E i + It is concluded that while both hemi- 
Conditional pro Split-brain monkey are able to process 
Preparato probability, the use of this process in timing 
leral сус) 81 “Pears possible only with the contrala- 
Cussed refe End combinations. These findings are dis- 
the proce Tring to the cortical VS subcortical location of 

Sses involved in RT task, the organization of 


Moto 
д {| Ше» and the training effects.—Journal 
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6513. Bennett, Thomas L. (Colorado State U.) The 
effects of centrally blocking hippocampal theta activity 
on learning and retention. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(5), 541-552.—Injected 2 liters of. 
scopolamine hydrobromide (10 pg/pliter) into the medial 
septal nucleus of 6 female and 4 male cats via а 
chronically implanted cannula. This procedure resulted 
in theta occurring on only 6-8% of the approach 
responses as compared to the normal 92-93% of the trials 
in the nondrugged state. Ss were administered the drug 
centrally either during original learning or during 
retention test sessions. It was found that neither the rate 
of original task learning nor the amount retained were 
affected by theta blocking. Thus, theta is not necessary 
for the occurrence, during learning, of behaviors with 
which it is normally correlated, and hippocampal theta is 
clearly not required for either the laying down of 
memory traces or for the subsequent recall of informa- 
tion from memory. The significance of the hippocampal 
theta pattern as an index of hippocampal functioning is 
discussed. EEG and lesion literature are reviewed which 
suggest that when theta is present, the hippocampus is in 
a relatively inactive or inhibited state. It is proposed that 
differences in the frequency of theta in certain behavior 
situations reflect different degrees of inhibition of the 
hippocampus. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6514. Billewicz-Stankiewicz, Jaroslaw; Górny, Dionizy 
& Zajaczkowska, Malgorzata. (Medical Academy, Lub- 
lin, Poland) Secretory and vascular changes in the rat 
stomach after compulsory swimming and vagotomy. 
Acta Physiologica Polonica, 1972, Vol. 23(2), 249-253. 
—Produced gastric ulcers in 111 white male rats by 
vagotomy; 34 Ss were also given compulsory swimming. 
Disconnection of the vagus nerves inhibited gastric 
secretion but did not prevent development of ulcers in 
the gastric mucosa. Compulsory swimming intensified 

tric secretion. Decentralization of the stomach also 
contributed to the appearance of vascular changes in the 
form of subserous extravasations which intensified after 
swimming and also appeared in the submucous layer. It 
is believed that the vascular changes appearing after 
severance of the vagus nerves resulted from trophic 
changes in gastric tissues caused by the contraction of 
capillaries. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6515. Bliss, T. V.; Gardner-Medwin, А. R. & Lomo, T. 
(National Inst. for Medical Research, London, England) 
Synaptic plasticity in the hippocampal formation. In С. 
B. Ansell & P. B. Bradley (Eds.), Macromolecules and 
behavior. Baltimore, Md.: University Park Press, 1973. 
xiv, 300 p. $19.50.— Briefly describes studies with rabbits 
which show that brief tetanic stimulation of the hippo- 
campal perforant path into the dentate area can produce 
long-lasting increases in the synaptic effectiveness of the 
stimulated fibers. (22 ref) à 

6516. Blum, Baruch & Segal, Ricardo. (Tel-Aviv U., 
Medical School, Israel) Modifications in cortically-in- 
duced peripheral motor nerve activity induced by the 
center median in the cat and in the squirrel monkey. 
Physiology & Behavior, 19T3(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 755-158. 
— Delivered preconditioning train stimuli to the center 
median nucleus of 8 cats and 4 monkeys. These stimuli 
modified the action potentials which are induced in the 
peripheral motor nerves by stimulation of the sensorimo- 
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tor cortex. In the cat, these changes included an increase 
in amplitude. In the monkey they included, in addition, a 
large decrease in latency variability and an increase in 
uniformity of pattern of the action potential waves as 
well as a shortening of average latency and an increase in 
their temporal dispersion. The preconditioning stimulus 
by itself produced in the cat peripheral motor nerve 
unitary action potentials; these were not observed in the 
monkey. Modifications caused by the preconditioning 
stimuli seem to be significant for the patterning of a well- 
graded and accurate motor action. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
- 6517. Blundell, John E. & Herberg, L. J. (U. Leeds, 
— England) Effectiveness of lateral hypothalamic stimula- 
tion, arousal, and food deprivation in the initiation of 
hoarding behaviour in naive cats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Apr Vol. 10(4) 763-767.—Elicited hoarding 
behavior in 17 male hooded rats by electrical stimulation 
of points in the lateral hypothalamus which also 
- supported stimulus-bound feeding. Electrical stimulation 
was not quite as effective as 16-һг food deprivation. 
Hoarding was not induced by stimulation of other 
hypothalamic sites, including sites where stimulation 
caused increased locomotor activity or self-stimulation. 
Increased arousal or reinforcing effects in the presence of 
goal objects are therefore not sufficient conditions for 
the appearance of a goal-directed behavior such as 
hoarding, (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6518. Breese, George R.; Smith, Ronald D.; Cooper, 
Barrett R. & Grant, Lester D. (U. North Carolina, 
Medical School, Biological Sciences Research Center, 
Chapel Hill) Alterations in consummatory behavior 
following intracisternal injection of 6-hydroxydopamine. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973 (May), 
Vol. 1(3), 319-328.—Intracisternal 6-hydroxydopamine 
(OHDA) disrupted consummatory behavior in male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Treated Ss maintained body 
weight at a lower level than controls, drank water in 
absence of food, and failed to increase food intake 
following insulin treatment. Depletion of brain norepi- 
nephrine did not alter OHDA Ss’ sucrose consumption, 
but dopamine depletion reduced it, It is suggested that 
this deficit in OHDA-treated rats involves interruption 

_ of dopaminergic pathways. (29 ref) 

6519. Bremer, Е. (U. Brussels, Nerve Research Unit, 
Belgium) Preoptic hypnogenic area and reticular acti- 
vating system. Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 1973(Jun), 

_ Vol. 3(2), 85-111.—Stimulated the basal preoptic hypo- 
genic area in encéphale isolé cats with brief pulses and 
recorded an extracellular positive field potential in the 
brain stem and thalamic activating system. This P wave 
Was considered to be the extracellular counterpart of a 
hyperpolarizing postsynaptic inhibitory process that 
participates in the induction and maintenance of 
synchronized. sleep. Preoptic stimulation suppressed the 
response evoked in the n. centromedian by a midbrain 
reticular test shock, but if the latter came first the Р wave 
in the centromedian was enhanced. Bilateral lesions in 
the preoptic area of encéphale isolé cats did not in most 
cases produce evidences of increased arousal or a change 
in thalamic response to midbrain shock.—W. A Wike 

6520. Brown-Grant, K. & Raisman, G. (Medical 
Research Council, Neuroendocrinology Unit, Oxford, 
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England) Reproductive function in the rat followin, 
selective destruction of afferent fibres to the hypothala. 
mus from the limbic system. Brain Research, 1972, Vol, 
46, 23-42.—Developed a technique for the routine 
bilateral surgical interruption of the stria terminalis and 
fimbria in the ratat a site sufficiently remote to preclude 
direct damage to the preoptic area or hypothalamus. The 
technique was used to study the effects of such 
interruption on reproductive function in male and 
female animals. (51 ref.)—Journal summary. 

6521. Capobianco, Salvatore & Hamilton, Leonard W. 
(Rutgers State U.) Increased activity following fornix 
transection in the female rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 407-410.—Utilized a knife cut 
technique to transect the fibers of the fornix in 16 female 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats. This operation resulted in а 
large increase in wheel running activity and altered the 
pattern of consummatory responding in a novel environ- 
ment. Effects which accompany discrete damage to the 
fornix are, in part, directly opposed to those produced by 
septal lesions. (20 ref) 

6522. Carmona, Alfredo & Slangen, Joseph. (U. Chile, 
Medical School, Santiago) Effects of chemical stimula- 
tion of the hypothalamus upon gastric secretion. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 657-661. 
—Tested 15 male Sprague-Dawley rats with a perma- 
nently implanted cannula in the feeding area of the 
lateral hypothalamus (LHA), for a reliable eating 
response to adrenergic stimulation of the LHA and a 
reliable drinking response to cholinergic stimulation. The 
effects of intrahypothalamic administration of 40 m 
norepinephrine and 2.4 mM carbachol upon the Lio 
output of the constantly perfused stomach of си 
Ss were investigated. After the injection of norepineph- 
rine a twofold increase in the acid output was S 
and a decrease of an equal amount occurred after ү 
injection of carbachol. Results show that some JO 
the hypothalamus can subserve à sympathic ang ue 
sympathic function depending upon how they 
chemically stimulated. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. da. (U. 

6523. Chase, Michael Н. & Wyrwicka, Want i 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Elec! 


i i i inforcement of 
stimulation of the brain as reinfor КУЕЛ 


consumption in aphagic cats. Experimenta ed 9 adult 


1973(Jul), Vol. 40(1), 153-160.— Condition n 
female cats to consume food for rewarding electric 


jc 
stimulation of the brain (ESB) and then made Ss bue 
subsequent experim d 
d consumption 1 


win 
these aphagic Ss. E e Ioa 
conclusions regarding the aphagic syndrome rolei y 
alamic origin: (a) motivational forces play а Г Jesions; 
behavior of aphagic animals after hypot 

(b) whatever mechanisms are responsibl si 

they can be overriden by motivational facio "food in 
prior training can affect the сопешир ш 
aphagic animals. Results also support 0 "gio 

that Ё$В can be used as a reward for food co h 


ren ing t 
in aphagic animals, and that the circuitry пайа) nen 
physiological, psychological, and motor P d in the 
involved in ESB is not completely disrup' 


aphagic animal. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


abstract, 

6527. 
Hope 2490, Paul U. & Reynolds, Robert W. (City of 
alami onal Medical Center, Duarte, Calif.) Hypoth- 
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6524. Cole, Sherwood O. (Rutgers State U., Camden) 
Amygdala lesions: Differential effects on activity and 
reactivity to light of rats. Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 284-286.—Studied the effect of 
bilateral lesions of the amygdala on the activity level of 
12 male albino Charles River rats and of 12 normal and 
12 amygdala-sham control Ss in a shuttlebox with 1 light 
and | dark compartment compared to an activity 
baseline established with both compartments dark. 
Results show there were no group differences (no effect 
of lesions) under either lighting condition so far as 
number of crossings between compartments was con- 
cerned, but that crossings significantly decreased in all 3 
groups when 1 compartment was lighted. An analysis of 
the percent of test time spent in the illuminated 
compartment showed that while each of the 3 groups 
spent less than 10% of its time in the illuminated 
compartment, the amygdala-lesioned Ss spent signifi- 
cantly less time there (p < .01) than either of the other 
шн 3 сеснен that the amygdala-lesioned Ss 
Be but th n o light (spending more time in the 
ERN 1s did not reflect itself in the general activity 
үе number of crossings between compartments). 
AER E support the view that amygdala lesions may 
"e eel to stimuli but caution is necessary in 
i шь at this will be reflected in any particular task 

age роити abstract. 
amygdalar ili on is Кү M reise 
preference in th eating and drinking and saline 
Vol, 14), $21 е rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), 
уне nee . Май extensive bilateral electro- 
RIOT 2 жү е amygdala in 5 male Holtzman albino 
body Mts and water intake relative 40 preoperative 
Ws edm significantly higher in lesioned Ss than 
cit ee оло: Saline preference behavior was 
Шеге is e ; in a 2-bottle choice situation. No 
solution war Rre erence for tap water or a 1.5% NaCl 
ds aras ed between lesioned and control Ss. 

6526. Divac. Ivan (I i 
Bd › Ivan. (Inst. of Neurophysiology, Lab. of 
к sponse Physiology Сое Denmark) Delayed 
the gyrus bius er frontal lesions extending beyond 
Vol. 104), 717 m Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), 
smaller im um .—Hypothesized that the consistently 
tal ablations T of delayed responding after prefron- 
attributed to iets compared to monkeys may be 
he cat's med; emp ete lesions of the projection area of 
firmed the f 1 en thalamic nucleus. Results discon- 

Tus UM де: 8 cats with ablations of both the 
Precruciate SEN the periproreal cortex (excluding the 

elayed res eu Showed some savings in retention of 
than 8 $5 du and were not more severely impaired 
Cats are сч esions restricted to the gyrus proreus. 
performance pendent on an intact frontal cortex for 
monkeys, ы? delayed responses than аге adult 
Cortical Кодо was found that the frontal 
cat extends be ism mediating delayed responses in the 
bY the focus Ond the gyrus proreus or can be described 

"S and field paradigm. (25 ref.)—Journal 


їс i 
metallic deposition and the production of 


experimental obesity. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr) 
Vol. 10(4), 677-681—Investigated the Wade 
the deposition of metallic ions in the medial hypothala- 
mus in producing experimental obesity in 33 female 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Both the direct deposition to the 
hypothalamus of ferric or cuprous ions via bilateral 
stainless steel cannulae or via anodal electrolysis with 
stainless steel or copper electrodes resulted in similar 
significant increases in daily weight gain and the 
development of obesity. NaCl deposition via cannulae, 
sham lesions, and empty cannulae insertion were all 
ineffective in altering body weight. Results suggest that 
(a) electrical events associated with anodal direct current. 
lesions using stainless steel or copper electrodes are 
secondary to the deposition of metallic ions in the 
production of experimental obesity, and (b) tissue 
destruction in the ventromedial hypothalamic region 
coupled with the presence of heavy metal ions apparent- 
ly combine to produce a very high probability of the 
development of experimental obesity. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6528. Dunlap, Janis L.; Gerall, Arnold A. & McLean, 
Linda D. (Tulane U.) Enhancement of female receptivity 
in neonatally castrated males by prepuberal ovarian 
transplants. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
10(4), 701—705.—Castrated 117 Sprague-Dawley rats 
within 6 hr after birth. 91 Ss had ovaries transplanted 
from littermates at 5, 15, or 25 days of age. All grafts 
were removed at 40 days of age and mating tests were 
initiated at either 50 or 90 days of age. Males developing 
with ovaries were more responsive to exogenous estrogen 
and progesterone at early and at later ages than 
nonimplanted castrated controls. No differences in 
receptivity were associated with age at implantation. АП 

oups tested initially at 50 days were more responsive 
on the Ist 2-3 mating experiences than those first tested 
at 90 days of age. By 584 days of age, ovarian-implanted 
but not castrated controls responded to replacement 
hormones with moderate levels of receptivity. After 
puberty and before initiation of testing and hormone 
injections, Ss developing with ovarian tissue had lighter 
body weights than the nonimplanted controls.—Journal 
abstract. 

6529. Ellen, Paul & Braggio, John T. (Georgia State 
U.) Reactions to DRL schedule change in rats with 

1 damage. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 

16), 267-272.—Required 15 normal and 15 septally- 
lesioned male Long-Evans hooded rats to track a 
sequence of 3 DRL (differential reinforcement of low 
rates) schedules to study possible order effects. The 
sequences used were DRL 10-20-10, DRL 20-30-20, and 
DRL 30-40-30. 5 septal and 5 normal Ss were assigned to 
each such series, with 15 days on each of the schedules. 
Results of analysis of variance show that interpolated 
training on a DRL schedule having a 10-sec longer delay 
uirement than the initial (and final) schedules of the 
series did not result in any greater response suppression 
on the final than on the initial schedule in septal Ss. In 
normal Ss, however, the level of responding was less on 
the final than on the initial exposure to DRL 10 and 
DRL 20, but not DRL 30. The 10-sec increase in the 
DRL delay requirement resulted, in general, in decreased 
responding but the magnitude of the decrease was a 
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function of the relative difference in schedule delay 
requirement only in the case of Ss with septal damage. 
Decreasing the delay by 10 sec led to increased 
responding in both normal and operated (septal) Ss, with 
the magnitude of the increase being a function of the 
relative difference in delay requirements.—Journal 
abstract. 

6530. Federova, K. P. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Lab. of Comparative Physiol- 
ogy of Internal Analyzers, Leningrad) Features distin- 
guishing commissural connections of different areas of 
the cat visual cortex. Neuroscience & Behavioral Physiol- 
ogy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 44-50.—Used suction to 
remove the neocortex of the left hemisphere in 6 adult 
cats. 3 Ss were sacrificed at 7 days and 3 at 6 mo after the 
operation, Structural changes in the visual cortex were 
examined to define layers possessing commissural 
connections with the opposite neocortex. Results indi- 
cate that recovery occurred primarily in Area 19 and the 
medial zone of Area 17 which had no commissural 
connections and remained intact after hemidecortica- 
tion. (23 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

6531. Gerbner, M. (Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Study on the functional 
mechanisms of the dorsolateral frontal lobe cortex. In 
K. H. Pribram & A. R. Luria (Eds.), Psychophysiology of 
the frontal lobes. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. 
xii, 332 p. $19.50.—Investigated the effects of prefrontal 
and premotor ablations on food-acquiring responses and 
instrumentally conditioned reflexes in dogs. Results 
Suggest that the facilitatory activity of the premotor area 
and the inhibitory action of the prefrontal area are 
adequately integrated if the frontal lobe is intact and that 
these activities are governed by the balanced action of 
the 2 structures. (48 ref.) 

6532. Glick, Stanley D. & Charap, Arthur D. (Beth 
Israel Medical Center, Herbert M. Singer Lab. of 
Neuroscience & Addictive Diseases, New York, N.Y.) 
Morphine dependence in rats with medical forebrain 
bundle lesions. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(4), 
343-348.—Assigned 38 female Sprague-Dawley rats to 
Broups receiving posterior medial forebrain bundle 
(РМЕВ) lesions, sham-operations, or no operations. 
PMFB and control Ss were administered morphine 
‘chronically for 4 or 5 days via implanted subcutaneous 
Silicone reservoirs. Following cessation of morphine 
administration after 5 days, PMFB Ss showed less 
withdrawal-induced weight loss than controls. Other 
.PMFB and control Ss were subjected to forced drinking 
of morphine solution for 9 days. PMIB Ss consumed the 

morphine solution much more readily than controls, 
whereas intake of a quinine solution was similar in 2 
other PMFB and control groups. Results suggest that the 
addictive and dependence properties of morphine may 
have separate mechanisms and, based on previously 
reported neurochemical effects of PMFB lesions, that 
biogenic amines may be differentially involved in such 
Pc ue abstract. 

З chard M.; Kapatos, Gregory & Carey, 
Robert J. (State University Coll. New York, Cortland) A 


retracting wire knife for stereotaxic brain Surgery made 
from a microliter syringe. 
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6534. Graeff, Frederico G.; Gentil, Cleber G.; Peres, 

Vera L. & Covian, Miguel R. (School of Medicine, Sao 
Paulo, Brazil) Lever-pressing behavior caused by intra- 
septal angiotensin Il in water satiated rats. Pharmacolo- 

gy, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(3), | 
357-359.—Induced drinking behavior in satiated male | 
Wistar albino rats by intracerebral injection of angioten- 
sin II. 5 Ss, presenting a positive drinking response to the 
intraseptal injection of angiotensin IL, were trained to 
press a lever for water in a standard chamber used for 
operant behavior studies. The injection of 1 yg caused 
the Ss, previously satiated in the experimental chamber, 
to resume lever pressing under a continuous reinforce- | 
ment schedule of water presentation. The number of 
responses emitted after angiotensin was considerably 
higher than after a control injection of saline. This result 
supports the hypothesis that angiotensin has a dipsogenic 
action in the CNS that mimicks the effect of water 
deprivation.—Journal abstract. 

6535. Grueninger, Walter & Grueninger, Jane. (Stan- 
ford U.) The primate frontal cortex and allassostasis. In 
К. Н. Pribram & A. R. Luria (Eds.), Psychophysiology of 
the frontal lobes. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. 
xii, 332 p. $19.50.—Investigated the relationship between 
the delayed response deficit occurring in dorsolateral 
frontal lesions and the GSR component of the orienting 
response in rhesus monkeys. A model synthesizing the 
concepts of biological interface, buffer register OF 
working memory, and neural mechanisms is presented. 
(2 p. ref.) 

6536. Hendricks, Shelton E. & Scheetz, Hayden A. (U. 
Nebraska, Omaha) Interaction of hypothalamic struc- 
tures in the, mediation of male sexual һе 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 711-716. 
— Conducted 3 studies, with 38 Holtzman and 43 be 
male rats, to investipate the influences of m Л 
forebrain bundle (MFB) and medial preoptic ш 
(MPOA) lesions оп Ss' copulatory behavior. bu 
findings that bilateral electrolytic lesions in para orni a 
MFB or the MPOA abolish sexual behavior Wi E 
confirmed. Further, it was found that MFB lesions as ee 
anterior as the MPOA, but not rostral to this ps ү 
also effective їп abolishing male sexual F 3 i 
Asymmetrical hypothalamic lesions were eR t ad 
ascertain the degree of interaction between Unilater- 
MEB in the mediation of male sexual behavior. ү al 
al lesions in the MFB combined with ош i 
destruction of the MPOA were found effective d 
suppress mating. These findings are ud 
supporting suggestions that portions O the MPOA 
function as a caudally directed pathway from ve eves | 
in the mediation of sexual behavior. Аел by the 
the effects on sexual behavior of MFB 0 hot suc- 
administration оѓ 5-hydroxytryptophan WEL d to 
cessful. On the contrary, this c 


hemical was foun 


inhibit male sexual behavior —Journal abstract. st. 
6537. Henke, Peter G. & Maxwell, Deborah) 
Francis Xavier U., Antigonish, Nova Scot 
Lesions in the amygdala and the f dd 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. aC ' following 
—Investigated responding in a double runway 
the omission of reinforcement in the Ist Я 
male Wistar rats with lesions іп the amygc* ** 
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of runway speeds indicates that bilateral lesions in the 
amygdala prevented the occurrence of the frustration 
effect in the 2nd alley and produced decreased vigor of 
performance in the Ist. Results are discussed in terms of 
frustration and changes in motivation. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6538. Henke, Peter G. (St. Francis Xavier U., 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) Effects of reinforce- 
ment omission on rats with lesions in the amygdala. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 187-193.—Trained 12 male Wistar 
rats with bilateral lesions in the amygdala to barpress on 
an FI schedule of reinforcement. During test trials, when 
reinforrement was occasionally omitted, response rates 
of 12 controls increased in the subsequent interval, 
whereas lesioned Ss showed no significant change. In 
Exp II Ss received fixed-ratio reinforcement on 1 lever, 
Which was followed by a time-out period and fixed-ratio 
reinforcement on a 2nd lever. Results indicate that after 
reinforcement was withheld Ss with damage in the 
amygdala did not increase responding in the subsequent 
time-out period, whereas controls showed significantly 
higher rates. Differential latencies to initiation. of 
Tesponse after nonreinforcement were also found. The 
deficits following brain damage are attributed to a 
reduction in nonreinforcement-induced frustration. (20 
Tef.)—ournal abstract. 

.6539. Hinderliter, Charles F.; Smith, Sarah L. & 
Misanin, James R. (Kent State U.) Effects of pretraining 
кеке оп retention of a passive avoidance task 
14), 67 ECS. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
Ru -675.—Determined the effect of pretraining on 
ing Hee ofa passive avoidance task following posttrain- 
ERA ET I with 112 male Wistar albino rats 
Exp Il ne effects of a pretraining ECS on retention. 
a 144 female SS investigated the effect of a 
[ЫШ ae noncontingent footshock. Both experiences 
Te e ed retention of the passive avoidance task, 

mud or eliminating the amnesia typically produced 
experience in ECS. It is suggested that such pretraining 
ing а acilitate memory retrieval by preestablish- 
related jn Systems into which memories for subsequent 
ing SORS аге readily incorporated, or by strengthen- 

dt Па! representation of the learning experience. 

бла abstract. 
Do тов Joseph P. & Bureš, Jan. (U. Zurich, 
Spreadin AD Switzerland) Effects of cortical 
alamic E ,Cepression on behaviors elicited by hypoth- 
197(A, D am ation in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
inking via CE, 1064), 775-780.—Elicited eating ог 
amus qf 31 e'ectrical stimulation of the lateral hypotha- 
the effects ba Druck-ray hooded rats. To determine 
Sion on elicit UIS Waves of cortical spreading depres- 
trains of ae Behavior, 11 Ss were tested with 10-sec 
-5 ul of 6% KOLA at 20-sec intervals and administered 
Occipital ДЕ through cannulae onto the frontal or 
emispheres iss of the contralateral or ipsilateral 
depression ‘thi nder Single waves of bilateral spreading 
locked, but ot elicited consummatory behavior was 
Waves of Rie Signs of arousal were intact. Single 
and hom A са] depression increased onset latencies 
On the Шари uration of elicited behavior, depending 
€ of the electrical stimulation. Anterior 
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cortical injection blocked elicited behavior earlier than 
occipital injection. No differences were apparent be- 
tween ipsilateral and contralateral injection of KCI. In 
some Ss single waves of unilateral depression were 
accompanied by a reversible shifting from one elicited 
consummatory response to another, usually from eating 
to drinking. Results are interpreted to reflect cortico- 
hypothalamic interactions in the control of motivated 
behavior. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6541. Kadobayashi, Iwao. (Kyoto Prefectural Medical 
U., Japan) Effects of rubral stimulation on photically 
evoked potentials in the visual cortex. Experimental 
Neurology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 816-820.—Recorded 
photically evoked potentials from the posterior part of 
the lateral gyrus of 24 cats. Stimulation of the red 
nucleus produced an increase in the primary positive and 
negative components of the potentials. Data suggest a 
functional relationship between red nucleus, lenticular 
nucleus, and caudate nucleus in the brain stem. 

6542. Kamback, M. C. & Rogal, R. (Baltimore City 
Hosp., Md.) The effects of frontal cortical ablations on 
alcohol selection and emotionality in pigtail monkeys 
(Macaca nemistrina). Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 7(2), 173-177.—Observed the behavior of 4 female 
pigtail monkeys with bilateral frontal ablations of the 
dorsolateral cortex and 3 control monkeys during 3 10- 
day periods of exposure to water only, ethanol only, and 
both fluids. Ss with frontal lesions exhibited a signifi- 
cantly greater frequency of aggressive behavior (e.g., 
thrusting the head forward) in the forced-alcohol and the 
water-alcohol choice conditions than in the water 
condition. These behavioral differences were not found 
in normal Ss. Results suggest that in monkeys the 
combination of frontal ablations and alcohol ingestion 
may produce shifts in emotionality similar to those 
found in human clinical studies.—A. Olson. 

6543. Keesey, Richard E. & Boyle, Peter C. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Effects of quinine adulteration 
upon body weight of LH-lesioned and intact male rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 38-46.—Performed lateral hypoth- 
alamic (LH) lesions in 23 male Holtzman albino rats, 
resulting in a decline to 90% body weight (BW) 
compared to 14 controls. Thereafter, throughout а 9-wk 
observation period, BW was maintained at this chroni- 
cally reduced level. Quinine adulteration of the diet 
resulted in an additional 12.8% decline in the level of 
maintained BW. Intact Ss fed the same quinine-adulter- 
ated diet likewise reduced and maintained BW at levels 
12.3% below other controls fed an unadulterated diet. It 
is concluded that LH-lesioned male rats are not 
dependent upon the sensory qualities of an adlib diet to a 
degree differing from intact animals. Rather, they differ 
primarily in that they are attempting to defend a lower 
maintenance level or "set point” for BW. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6544. Kesner, Raymond P. & Keiser, George. (U. 
Utah) Effects of midbrain reticular lesions upon 

in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 

logical Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 194-206.—Com- 
behavior of 34 male hooded rats with midbrain 
reticular formation (MRF) lesions with 17 operated 
controls in a variety of social interactions. Ss with MRF 
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lesions at the level of the inferior colliculus displayed a 
marked enhancement of aggressive behavior with anoth- 
er male or female rat. However, Ss with MRF lesions at 
the superior collicular level did not exhibit alterations in 
aggressive behavior. Both groups with MRF lesions 
exhibited infrequent crawling under (a social contact 
behavior) and pain-elicited threat behavior. It is hypoth- 
esized that animals with MRF lesions at the inferior 
collicular level demonstrate enhanced aggressiveness 
- only with conspecifics attempting to engage in social 
- interaction. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6545. Kettlewell, Neil M. & Berger, Laurence H. (U. 
Montana) Effects of contralateral cutaneous afferent 
activity on acquisition of a nictitating membrane 

- response. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 
--.200-202.—Examined the effects of 2 different levels of 
contralateral cutaneous afferent activity on acquisition 
of the nictitating membrane response in 2 groups of 9 
. New Zealand rabbits. Differences in the level of 
contralateral afferent activity from the primary response 
area had no statistically significant effect on the 
acquisition rates of an ipsilaterally developed nictitating 

. membrane response.—Journal abstract. 
6546. Kristal, Mark B. (Jackson Lab., Bar Harbor, 
- Me.) Effects of lateral hypothalamic lesions on placen- 
` tophagia in virgin, primiparous, and multiparous rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
-1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 53-62.—Produced lesions of the 
lateral hypothalamus (LH) in 25 pregnant and 25 
- nonpregnant Sprague-Dawley rats through chronically 
- implanted electrodes to investigate the effect of LH 
damage on placentophagia. Other variables investigated 
were prior parturitional experience and stimulus proper- 
- ties of the placenta. Lesions were produced under either 
_ anesthesia 24 hr prior to parturition in pregnant Ss and 
- 24 hr prior to placenta presentation in nonpregnant Ss. 
Lesions produced aphagia to a liquid diet. Pregnancy 
was not a significant variable in the initiation of 
placentophagia, but prior parturitional experience was 
critical, Virgin and primiparous Ss did not exhibit 
placentophagia following LH damage, but multiparous 
_ Ss would eat placenta whenever the opportunity arose, 
independently of LH damage and pregnancy. (18 ref.) 

—Journal abstract. 

|... 6547. Latash, L. P. & Kovalzon, V. M. (USSR 
Academy of Sciences, N. I. Grashchenkov Lab., Mos- 
cow) LHA self-stimulation effects on EEG and brain 
А temperature in white rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 651-655.—Recorded neocortical 
and hippocampal EEG and brain temperature (in 
Sensorimotor cortical area) and in 11 male white rats 
during stimulation and self-stimulation (SS) of the LHA- 
MFB region and of nonrewarding hypothalamic sites 
and the midbrain reticular formation (RF). With 
moderate current intensities, each rewarding train was 
found to be accompanied by a burst of regular 
Hippocamp synchronized rhythm (in the theta or alpha- 
НИ dte ne = о она Win 
sities, hippocampal waves appeared 
only between SS trains while during barpressing desyn- 
chronization patterns were noted both in hi pocampal 
and temperature (as those during fast asleep) occurred 
when sudden changes were made in the SS schedule. RF 
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stimulation which caused only EEG arousal (desyn- 
chronization) did not evoke any brain temperature shift, 
or was followed by its slight decrease. Brain temperature 
increased if RF stimulation led to behavioral arousal 
with regular hippocampal synchronized rhythm. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6548. Le Magnen, Jacques, et al. (Coll. France, Paris) 
Role of lipostatic mechanism in regulation by feeding of 
energy balance in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1) 1-23. 
—Conducted 6 experiments to investigate the existence 
of a fat-feeding diurnal cycle in normal and hyperphagic 
male and female Wistar rats. Such a cycle was found in 
normal but not in hyperphagic Ss. By using “ C-labeled 
food eaten either at night or day, it was directly shown 
that metabolites eaten and stored at night were mobi- 
lized during the subsequent day and predominantly used 
during the hours preceding the onset of each meal. From 
other results on relationships between fat synthesis and 
overeating at night, and lipolysis and undereating in the 
day, diurnal is concluded that a lipostatic mechanism 
modulates—both within the diurnal cycle and from day 
to day—the glucosensitive short-term control system of 
food intake. Disruption of this lipostatic mechanism in 
ventromedial hypothalamus (VMH) lesioned Ss suggests 
that VMH nuclei are key sites for the neuroendocrine 
basis of the lipostatic control of food intake. (49 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6549. Lewis, Donald J. & Bregman, Norman J. (U. 
Southern California) Source of cues for cue-dependent 
amnesia in rats. Journal of Comparative & Ру 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 421-426.—In к 
experiments 54 Sprague-Dawley male albino rats i 
given extensive training in a complicated appetitive s 
and then handled extensively for 7 days. On the 70 ite 
of the retention interval some Ss were exposed (0 af 
“cognitive” learning cues of the maze and some di 
not. Immediately afterward Ss were given ECS or dt 
ECS. To the extent that cognitive learning pus al 
assumed to activate memory, the ECS impaired He ai 
of memory only for those Ss which had ! E that 
reinstated prior to ECS administration. It аро i 
memory must be active at the time of ECS D s 
obtain retrieval deficits. In a 3rd experiment m к. 
the intensity of hunger drive, manipulated by t CU 
of prefeeding, was not a cue for memory e therefore 
subsequent cue-dependent amnesia. Arousal 15 Journà 
not believed to be crucial for the effect.—. 
abstract. 

6550. Mah, C. J. & Albert, D. J. (U- 
Vancouver, Canada) Electroconvulsive Sit tion if 
retrograde amnesia: An analysis of the varia Т Biolog), 
length of the amnesia gradient. Bon evidence 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(5), 517-540.—Examines 5 ds that 
on the length of the consolidation gradient а! ers seem 
task characteristics and electroshock parame io рта jen 
contribute most to the variation in the аше ve to do 
found following ECS. Task variables may Pi. elec 
with the rate of information consolidation, 


itish Columbia, 
(U. British induced 


much of the 
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along these lines can accoun! tentión) 
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on ECS-produced interference with re 
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troshock variables may directly determine tion theory 
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the recent findings of diminished amnesia over time, the 
effect of reminder footshock and the results with 
repeated training-electroshock trials. (5 p ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6551. McIntyre, Dan C. & Goddard, Graham V. 
(Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Transfer, 
interference and spontaneous recovery of convulsions 
kindled from the rat amygdala. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 35(5), 
533-543.—Implanted bipolar electrodes into the amyg- 
dala of each hemisphere of 147 adult male Wistar albino 
rats. А short burst of low-intensity stimulation was 
applied to 1 of these electrodes once each day. Initially 
there was little response. With repetition, epileptiform 
responses progressively developed until each daily 
stimulus triggered a behavioral convulsion (kindling 
effect). Following 6 convulsions, the procedure was 
applied to the contralateral hemisphere. Convulsions 
kindled more rapidly, especially if a 2-wk rest interval 
followed the last primary site convulsion. Reapplication 
of stimulation to the primary site did not trigger 
convulsions, except after several trials, unless a 2-wk rest 
interval preceded testing. Findings indicate that (a) 
kindling establishes a lasting trace which is both 
transsynaptic and widespread, (b) kindling from a 2nd 
location establishes a 2nd trace, (c) a series of convul- 
sions leaves a less durable aftereffect which decays in 
about 2 wks and interferes with various aspects of seizure 
activity, and (d) the trace which activates the convulsions 
is less susceptible to interference from the aftereffect. 
[а summary) (18 ref)—Journal summary. 

E ene, M. & Stein, D. С. (Clark U.) 
РНЫ ial effects of one- vs two-stage amygdaloid 
inthe A activity, exploratory, and avoidance behavior 
"ae ino rat. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 
red Ey урдага lesions were inflicted in 1 or 2 
rà eee their effect on activity, exploration, and 
sas to aversive stimulation compared with the 
кее of sham surgery. 32 male albino Charles 
stage үе аз Ss. Statistical comparison among 1- 
БУЛ, age, and nonoperated upon groups revealed 
E and severe impairment in l-stage Ss only. 
ФЕ E пиаре that the recovery of certain behaviors. 
ША ae a mechanism of functional reorganiza- 
operative ш Ше brain, is facilitated under certain 
IE conditions. Differences in degree of recovery 
adequate РД task used indicate the importance of 
recovery cud selection for the demonstration of the 

6553, M unction phenomenon.—Journal abstract. 
R, Reid & Ba? Гапу W.; Hunt, Marvin W.; Whiteside, 
acquisition а кү Thomas W. (East Carolina U.) Deficient 
їп rats e retention of single-alternation go, no-go 
Psychojo medial thalamic lesions. PAysiological 
fi Ey, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 287-291.—Studied the 


©, effect ; » 
5 of bilateral lesions of the dorsomedial area of the 


tha 
fi amus (DMT), including the ventromedial nuclei, in 
RG Vans rats, upon (a) postoperative acquisi- 
Postope 'T-lesioned and 8 operated control Ss), and 
Ss) T Tative relearning (in 7 lesioned and 8 control 
80-п0-ро Tecoperatively acquired, single alternation, 
pellet V np Pressing task. The task involved food 
nonr Orcement for 10 odd-numbered 20-sec trials 
enforcement for 10 even-numbered 20-sec 
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trials (with a 10-ѕес nonreinforced and lights-out 
intertrial interval), each day for up to 30 days. Go 
(reinforced) and no-go (nonreinforced) trials were 
compared in terms of latency to Ist press in each 20-sec 
trial, and in terms of total presses in such trials. Results 
show. that the DMT-lesioned Ss were significantly 
impaired, compared to operated control Ss, in both 
postoperative acquisition, and in the postoperative 
reacquisition (retention) of a preoperatively learned, 
single alternation task. (20 ref.) —W. C. Calvert. 

6554. Means, Lary W.; Huntley, Dennis H.; 
Anderson, Harry P. & Harrell, Thomas H. (East Carolina 
U.) Deficient acquisition and retention of a visual- 
tactile discrimination task in rats with medial thalamic 
lesions. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Oct) Vol. 9(4), 
435-450.—Reports an experiment with 43 male hooded 
Long-Evans rats. 7 Ss with electrolytic lesions centered 
in the dorsal medial nucleus of the thalamus and 9 sham- 
operated Ss were given a postoperative reacquisition- 
retention test of a preoperatively acquired compound 
stimulus, visual-tactile, discrimination problem. Also, 10 
Ss with the same lesion and 8 with sham operations were , 
tested for postoperative acquisition of the same discrimi- 
nation problem. The Ss with thalamic lesions were found 
to be deficient relative to the sham-operated Ss on both 
retention and acquisition of the discrimination task. 
Tests for maze activity, food consumption, and visual 
placing response failed to produce any evidence for 
differences between the thalamically damaged and 
sham-operated Ss. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6555. Miller, Epp A.; Goldman, Patricia S. & Rosvold, 
H. Enger. (Behavioral Biology Center, Inst. for Behavior- 
al Research, Silver Spring, Md.) Delayed recovery of 
function following orbital prefrontal lesions in infant 
monkeys. Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 182(4109), 304-306. 
— Studied recovery of function by rhesus monkeys 
(М = 26) in 4 groups: unoperated control and bilateral 
orbital prefrontal lesioning at Week 1, 4, or 8 of life. 
Lesioned Ss exhibited a severe learning disability when 
tested at 1 yr of age but showed substantial recovery by 2 

rs. Results suggest that the protracted maturation of 
intact cortical regions is important in recovery of 
function after early brain injury.—Journal abstract. 

6556. Myers, R. D. & Martin, G. E. (Purdue U., Lab. 
of Neuropsychology) 6-OHDA lesions of the hypothala- 
mus: Interaction of aphagia, food palatability, set-point 
for weight regulation, and recovery of feeding. Pharma- 
cology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 
329345.— Hydroxydopamine (6-OHDA) exerted а 
marked effect on normal eating behavior when injected 
bilaterally into certain regions of the brainstem of male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats. In 41 of 42 Ss 6-OHDA did 
not elicit an ingestive response following its injection in 
doses of 5, 8, 15, or 30 ug per site. Rather, the immediate 
effect was a profound aphagia and adipsia which was 
either short-lived, chronic, or lethal depending on the 
anatomical locus of injection and the concentration of 
the drug. The crucial factor in the reversal of anorexia 
and the reinstatement of a normal feeding pattern was 
the nature of the diet itself. Recovery from a 6-OHDA 
syndrome was enhanced or attenuated in 28 of 42 Ss 
simply by altering the esculent property of the diet. Ss 
reduced to 75% of their normal body weight recovered 
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from the highest dose of 6-OHDA, whereas all but 1 S 
died in another high dose group in which body weight 
had not been previously reduced. However, when 6- 
OHDA was injected in lower doses into the hypothala- 
mus, the level of body weight did not necessarily 
determine the time course of recovery nor the extent to 
- Which drinking and feeding resumed. At 50 of 57 sites in 
"which 6-OHDA had been injected, 5 ug of norepineph- 
-rine failed to elicit any eating response. Neither eating 
nor drinking was evoked by the microinjection of 
acetylcholine-eserine, angiotensin, or dopamine at many 
f these sites or by calcium injected into the cerebral 
entricle. It is clear that the metabolic weight regulation 
“system, gustatory, motor, and other factors required for 
-ingestive behavior are all affected to a differential degree 
by the chemical lesion produced by 6-OHDA. (51 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6557. Neil, Darryl B. & Grossman, Sebastian P. 
(Emory U.) Effects of intrastriatal injections of scopola- 
“mine on appetitive behavior. Pharmacology, Biochemis- 
try, & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 313-318.—Investi- 

gated the possible role of cholinoceptive components of 
the striatum in organizing appetitive behaviors. Direct 
application of the anticholinergic drug scopolamine to 
the corpus striatum of 34 food-deprived male Holtzman 
- albino rats reliably inhibited the intake of solid food as 
well as food-rewarded lever pressing. Water intake and 
perant responding for water rewards in water-deprived 
Ss were not affected, suggesting that the drug treatment 
did not interfere with swallowing or with the Ss’ ability to 
lever press. The intake of a liquid diet by food-deprived 
-Ss was also not affected by intrastriatal scopolamine, 
Suggesting that the observed suppression of food intake 
and food-rewarded instrumental behavior may not be 
related to a loss of food motivation per se. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
6558. Nie, V.; Upton, A. & Ettlinger, G. (U. London, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Behavioral impairment in 
_ the monkey following implantation of aluminum hydrox- 
ide on the temporal cortex: The role of cortical 
- destruction. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
- 40(3), 632-651.—Assessed the performance of 19 rhesus 
monkeys on 4 hydroxide tasks given preoperatively 
and/or postoperatively. Ss were intact or received 
unilateral ablations of inferotemporal cortex; an epilep- 
togenic chemical agent implanted unilaterally or bilater- 
‚ ally on this cortex; or control implants. The majority of 
| Ss with unilateral epileptogenic implants gave evidence 
_ of paroxysmal discharges in the secondary hemisphere. 
The frequency of such secondary discharges were lower 
than the frequency of discharges recorded from the 
Corresponding hemisphere of Ss with bilateral implants. 
Ss with unilateral implants were only slightly, if at all, 
. impaired on behavioral tests, whereas Ss with bilateral 
implants were , more severely impaired. Correlations 
between behavioral ipairment and the frequency of 
abnormal EEG discharges indicate a nonsignificant (but 
epo. RES 
І ilateral implants was 
predominantly а consequence of their bilateral tissue 
destruction rather than of their more frequent paroxys- 
mal discharges.—Journal abstract. 


6559. Orem, J.; Schlag-Rey, M. & Schlag, J. (Stanford 
U.) Unilateral visual neglect and thalamic intralaminar 
lesions in the cat. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 40(3), 784—797.—Conducted 2 experiments on 23 
alert cats which had received a localized thalamic lesion 
by electrocoagulation. In Exp I, defects in visual 
orientation, visual following, blinking to visual threat, 
and visual placing were related to destruction of the 
region of the internal medullary lamina, includin; 
particularly its dorsolateral and caudal sector. The 
deficits were contralateral and short-lasting. In Exp Il, 
lesions in the same region altered certain characteristics 
of optokinetic nystagmus: namely frequency, duration of 
fast phase, and the visual half-field in which the periodic 
movements occurred. Results are related to evidence that 
the thalamic medullary intralaminar structures are 
involved in ocular orientation and visual attention. (31 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6560. Orlovsky, С. N. (Lomonosov Moscow State U., 
USSR) Activity of vestibulospinal neurons during 
locomotion. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 46, 85-98.—Re- 
corded the activity of vestibulospinal neurons giving 
axons to the lumbosacral spinal cord while mesencephal- 
ic and thalamic cats were walking and running on à 
treadmill. The overall activity of most neurons increased 
to a considerable degree during locomotion, and periodic 
alternations of this activity in relation to the locomotor 
cycle (modulation) were observed in Ss with intact 
cerebellum. The peak discharge usually occurred at Ke 
beginning of the stance phase of the ipsilateral hindlimb, 
ie. when the extensor muscles were activated. Phasic 
modulation disappeared when the limbs were stopped 
force. There was no modulation in decerebellate Ss. ( 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

dsl: Orlovsky, Сл М. (Lomonosov Moscow State Us 
USSR) Activity of rubrospinal neurons during ке 
tion. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 46, 99-1 12.—Recor is 
the activity of rubrospinal neurons giving be oa 4 
lumbosacral spinal cord during locomotion (wal ENT 
running on a treadmill) in thalamic cats. Tus mt 
activity of most neurons increased to а consi me 
degree during locomotion, and strong periodic а up 
tions of this activity in relation to the locom um 
(modulation) were observed in Ss with intact E mr 
The peak discharge usually occurred during t ‘ag the 
phase of the contralateral hindlimb, i.e. ЫШ, m 
activity of the flexor muscles. Phasic Ad force. 
disappeared when the limbs were stoppe 3 rel) 
There was no modulation in decerebellate Ss. ( 
—Journal summary. C 

6562. Patterson, Michael M.; Cegavske, Osteopathic 
Thompson, Richard F. (Kirksville Coll. of Otel ring 
Medicine, Mo.) Effects of a classical еар immobi- 
paradigm on hind-limb flexor nerve repond siological 
lized spinal cats. Journal of Comparative оү um ant 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 88-97.— tion af 
adult cats on Flaxedil after spinal transecti 1 ssically 
under ether anesthesia. Experimenta 
conditioned by electrical stimulation О ith cutaneous 
superficial peroneal nerve (CS), paired S The CR was 
shock to the ankle of the same limb t ) кровей 
the gross efferent volley recorded from t i anpaire 
peroneal nerve. Controls were divided into 
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and UCS, CS-only, and UCS sensitization groups. 
Resulis show that the experimental conditions produced 
1 increases in amplitude of the gross efferent volley while 
unpaired CS and UCS, and CS-only control conditions 
produced no change or a decrease in amplitude. The 
UCS sensitization group showed that no sensitization 
was present at the intertrial intervals used in experimen- 

tal conditions. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6563, Plumer, Sheldon L; Siegel, Jerome & Cicala, 
George A. (Idaho State U.) Effects of caudate stimula- 
tion on classical leg flexion conditioning. Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(8ер), Vol. 1(3) 292-296.—Tested 
whether a classically conditioned response (CR) of leg 
flexion could be established in female cats when pairings 
of the foot-shock UCS and the white-noise CS occurred 
during a low-frequency, 6 pps (3.5-6.5 ma) bilateral 
stimulation of the caudate nuclei which would inhibit leg 
| movements (including CRs) other than reflex ones. 
Group 1 G cats) had 150 learning trials (CS-UCS 
Pairings) with, and then 30 more trials without, caudate 
stimulation. Group 2 (3 Ss) had 150 trials without, and 
then 30 more trials with, caudate stimulation. Results, 
presented as a graph of mean percentage CRs by 
consecutive blocks of 10 trials (without further statistical 
treatment) show clearly that the low-frequency caudate 
Stimulation inhibited performance of CRs during the 150 
training trials but that meanwhile conditioning had been 
rd (latently) as revealed by the sudden perform- 
MS Rs in nearly 100% of the final (noncaudate) 30 
ЖЫП, Re iy 2 showed regular acquisition, reaching 
d d 10075 level of CRs within about 4 of the 150 
Cc De mulation trials, and showed a drop to 
RUNE "i in the last 30 (caudate stimulated) trials. It is 
n 2 that in cats (contrary to findings with rats) 
s е оо does not appear to disrupt memory 
mW ‘a PED. but merely performance. (20 
Hes eran, Gigi & Reiter, Russel J. (U. Texas, 
danse cience Center, San Antonio) Age dependent 
ЕСЫ the susceptibility of parathyroidectomzed, 
55 1973 (10b. A rats to seizures. Experimental Neurolo- 
кҮн Me Vol. 40(1), 254-257.—Investigated the 
bility im | o developmental stage to seizure suscepti- 
ранио; male Sprague-Dawley rats. Ss were 
lod purum aed at 1 day or parathyroidec- 
pinealectomi 0, 50, 60, 75, or 105 days of age and 
Results sho any either 1 wk later or at 27 days of age. 
| ay of age AE at (a) Ss thyroparathyroidectomized at 1 
seizure sae ljusted to the loss and had low incidence of 
occurred 2 Pinealectomy and (b) seizure in these Ss 
l Parathyroid an earlier stage than in Ss that were 
E Tose Joe The latter findings suggests that 
Susceptibilit үн thyroid gland is related to seizure 
65. a ter pinealectomy in rats.—B. McLean. 
frontal corte ram, К. Н. (Stanford U.) The primate 
R Гана. ү of ne brain. In o H. и 
ew -). Psychophysiology of the frontal lobes. 
$19.59. NY.: ‘Academie Bre 1973 ai 332 p. 
l frontal ies experimental results of the effects of 
Proactive te On spatial and temporal organization, 
in monkeys Tetroactive inhibition, and control of input 
Уз. A model synthesizing these results and 
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based. on recovery function and contingent negative 
variation data is proposed. (47 ref.) 

6566. Racine, Ronald J.; Burnham, W. McIntyre; 
Gartner, John G. & Levitan, Deborah. (McMaster U., 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Rates of motor seizure 
development in rats subjected to electrical brain 
stimulation: Strain and interstimulation interval effects. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 35(5), 553-556.— Tested 32 male rats 
from each of 3 strains (Royal Victoria hooded, Sprague- 
Dawley, and Wistar) at 4 interstimulation intervals for 
the development of motor seizures by repeated amygdal- 
oid stimulation. Wistar Ss required a significantly greater 
number of stimulations to develop motor seizures than 
did Sprague-Dawley or Royal Victoria hooded Ss. There 
were no significant differences between interstimulation 
intervals of 1, 2, or 24 hrs with respect to number of 
stimulations required to develop seizures. There was, 
however, a significant increase in the number of 
stimulations required when the interstimulation interval 
was .5 hrs. Exp II with 20 male Royal Victoria rats 
indicated that the retardation of seizure development at 
short interstimulation intervals involved a blockade of 
the neural changes underlying seizure development and 
was not simply a result of a blockade of the behavioral | 
expression of those developments. Ss were pretreated 
with a large number of stimulations with short intersti- 
mulation intervals (15 min). Following a rest period, а 
subsequent testing period utilizing 24-hr interstimulation 
intervals showed that very little seizure development had 
taken place during the previous period of massed 
stimulation. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

6567. Rieder, Corinne A. & Lumia, Augustus К. 
(North Dakota State U.) Effects of olfactory bulb 
ablation on dominance-related behaviors of male 
Mongolian gerbils. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 11(3), 365-369.—Subjected 8 male gerbils to 
olfactory bulbectomy or sham operations. When tested 
in pairs following olfactory bulbectomy, Ss showed 
persistent high levels of marking. Frequencies of mouth- 
ing and grooming self and opponent were depressed and 
the highly dominance-related behavior of crawling over 
an opponent was eliminated. Boxing was initially high, 
but declined over trials. Ablated Ss defecated less in the 
test situation. Data indicate that dominance relation- 
ships do not develop in the absence of olfactory 
stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

6568. Ross, Alan R. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) A simple method for determining relative 
reward value of brain stimulation. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 399-401.—Describes a method 
for contrasting the reward value of up to 4 different loci 
of brain stimulation. 5 male Long-Evans hooded rats 
served as Ss. Ss could insert their snout into any of 4 
holes in the walls of the apparatus, a response at each 
hole delivering a different current level or locus of 
stimulation. The response requirement and procedure led 
to fast acquisition of self-stimulation and choice behav- 
iors. Response rate at the preferred current level at each 
electrode also was measured. In the majority of cases, 
rate data would have led to erroneous conclusions about 


preference.—Journal abstract. 


6569. Sandrew, Barry B. & Mayer, Jean. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Hyperphagia induced by 
intrahypothalamic implants of mercury thioglucose. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1061—1066. 

Reports results of an experiment with 53 female 
Charles River rats. Ss implanted with intrahypothalamic 
cannulas prepacked with mercury thioglucose or gold 
thioglucose developed lesions of the ventromedial 
hypothalamus, were hyperphagic, and gained significant- 
ly more weight than normal Ss (p < .01). Untreated 
cannulated Ss and Ss with implanted cannulas packed 
with gold thiomalate or mercuric chloride showed 
nonspecific brain damage and were not significantly 
- different from normal Ss with respect to food intake or 
- weight gain. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6570. Shaliapina, V. G. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
_ Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad) [The problem of 
the role of adrenergic cerebral structures in an 
organism's unspecific response to a stimulus.] (Russ) 
Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Mar), Vol. 58(3), 
357-361.—Wistar female rats were electrically stimulat- 
ed, and noradrenaline content was then determined in 
the cortex, hippocampus, midbrain, and the medulla 
oblongata 2, 15, and 90 min after stimulation. Simultane- 
ously, the functional condition of the hypophyseal- 
adrenal system was studied by determination of ACTH 
content in the hypophysis, corticotropin activity, and 
corticosteroid content in the peripheral blood. Noradre- 
-maline content first decreased, was restored, and then 
decreased again in all cerebral parts. The changes were 
correlated with the type of activation of the anterior 
hypophysis and suprarenal cortex. The cerebral adre- 
пегріс structures are assumed to participate in the 
regulation of the hypophysis' adrenocorticotropic func- 
_ tion. (25 ref.) —English abstract. 
; 6571. Shiryaeva, N. V. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad) [The effect of 
seizures on conditioned responses in rats of different 
ages.] (Russ) Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Mar), 
_ Vol. 58(3), 328-331.—ECS and an epileptic-like audiog- 
enetic fit hindered preservation of conditioned responses 
| of passive avoidance іп 180 Wistar (W) and Krushinshii- 
Molodkina (K-M) rats when used immediately after 
formation of the response, although they did not disturb 
it during the 6-hr period following formation. ECS and 
‘the audiogenetic fit disturbed the responses of W rats 
equally, most in young Ss, less in more mature Ss. The 
audiogenetic fit disturbed the K-M rats’ responses 
equally in all age groups; ECS damaged the reflex only 
young Ss. Strain differences in type and degree of 
effect on memory were shown in the more mature Ss.—J. 
— Larsen. 
6572. Sieck, Michael H. & Baumbach, H. Dale. (U. 
үке) The effects of olfactory system 
nd food deprivation on spontaneous behavior 
patterns of male h rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 381-394. Observed the behavior 
et id normal male hooded rats in an exploration field in 
which a number of olfactory cues were present. Locomo- 
tor activity, freezing, grooming, sniffing, Tearing, and 
boluses dropped were quantified over days and correla- 
tions between them were obtained. Following olfacto: 
nerve sections at the bulb surface or total olfactory bulb 
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and peduncle destruction, the measures were made 
again. Lesion induced changes and olfactory cue 
exploration were noted. After a period of food depriva- 

tion, the measures were made a 3rd time to assess | 
possible motivational factors. Both lesions and food 
deprivation altered many variables with the деер] 
lesioned Ss more than the shallowly lesioned Ss. Possible 
interactions between partial or complete anosmia and 
lesion induced changes in reactivity are considered. 
Some problems associated with the production of the 
tests for anosmia are discussed. (28 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6573. Sieck, Michael H. & Gordon, Barry L. (U. 
California, Riverside) Anterior olfactory nucleus or 
lateral olfactory tract destruction in rats and changes in 
appetitive and aversive behavior. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1051—1059.— Previous research 
with rats demonstrates that increased removal of 
olfactory tissue along an antero-posterior axis amplifies 
both behavioral and biochemical changes. The present 3 
experiments with male hooded rats (M = 101) explored 
the possible roles of the anterior olfactory nucleus 
(AON) and lateral olfactory tract (LOT) in the observed 
behavioral phenomena. Destruction of either structure 
decreased passive avoidance performance but selectively 
affected shuttle box avoidance performance (i.e., AON 
destruction decreased it slightly whereas LOT destruc- 
tion enhanced it). Ss with LOT destruction were also 
more emotional than AONs when handled, and when 
extensively lesioned were more active in an open field 
than all other groups. In a barpressing task for 
continuous reinforcement, AON Ss pressed significantly 
more than sham-operated controls during extinction; the 
LOT mean was also higher. When lesion size was 
correlated with the scores on several tests, i 
correlated positively with passive avoidance, shuttle box 
avoidance, and time to reach the extinction «їс 
the barpressing test, while LOT lesions correlate 
negati i voidance and barpress 

gatively with shuttle box а с ОЕ, 
extinction time. Results are discussed in terms 0 PS 
olfactory system lesions and some possible To Кү 
LOT and ÀON in reactivity to stimulation and re ae 
siveness to reinforcement are considered. The © 


i i limbic 
ween the olfactory and limb! 
CIN after both limbic 


ble basis for the 


a, Riverside) 
and changes 


systems of 20 male hooded rats. АП е cutie 
hyperreactive when handled and learne owever, 
avoidance faster than 10 sham opera a chamber 
activity in an open field, Ymaze, and SER io 
separated the groups. Ss уш eae eo 

olfactory bulb tip (LB) were least at , active: 
sustaining Блас destruction (DB) were merenti 
Barpressing for continuous reinforcement ао while 
ated the groups. LBs became inactive initially xtinction: 
learned fastest but were more resist 
Only DBs failed to learn a passive av 
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whereas, in 1 replication, only controls failed to 
extinguish this task once learned. Differential lesions 
thus produced an activity or reactivity gradient that was 
low in LBs, moderate in MBs (bulb removed), and 
highest in DBs. The arousing properties of the measures 
used also interacted with lesions to produce a family of 
responses. Results are discussed in terms of possible 
olfactory-limbic interactions, and evidence for a role of 
the olfactory system in modulations of arousal or affect 
is considered. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6575. Silva, M. Teresa. (Escola Paulista de Medicina, 
Sio Paulo, Brazil) Extinction of a passive avoidance 
response in adrenalectomized and demedullated rats. 
Behavioral Biology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(5), 553-562.—Ran 
adrenalectomized, adrenal demedullated, and sham-op- 
erated male albino rats (N = 115) on successive daily 
extinction sessions after l-trial learning of a passive 
avoidance response. Electric shock intensity on acquisi- 
tion day was | mA, and duration was either 1, 0.3, or .2 
sec. Adrenalectomized Ss extinguished at a slower rate 
than both demedullated and sham-operated Ss. Also 
they exhibited a progressive increment in response 
strength during the Ist extinction trials. Demedullation 
effects were discrete. The pituitary-adrenal role in fear 
responding is emphasized. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6576. Singh, Devendra. (U. Texas) Effects of preoper- 
ative training on food-motivated behavior of hypoth- 
alamic hyperphagic rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 47-52. 
деа an experiment in which 35 female Holtz- 
nus шо rats with lesions in the ventromedial 
die үш area performed significantly more poorly 
AS normal controls on a food-motivated task. This 

d was obtained, however, only if Ss were not 
Hee trained on the task. Ss trained preopera- 
ree id not show any deficit and their performance 
ing гаме to that of normal Ss. Findings suggest 
A abe Ошапсе of hypothalamic hyperphagic rats 
zi OM motivated tasks is a function of training 
ДАЙ ing conditions rather than lower food motiva- 

n.—Journal abstract. 

6577. Stevens, Robin & Cowey, Alan. (U. Nottingham, 
Great Britain) Enhanced alternati reba ah 
campectomized iced alternation learning in hippo- 

ie rats by means of added light cues. 
experime peach 1972, Vol. 46, 1-22.—In a series of 4 
ERE ү S it was shown that rats with hippocampal 
NA WESS à 2-lever alternation task as rapidly as 
above the relevant but redundant visual cue presented 
SER КО lever resulted in Ss with hippocampal 

aq controls both learning the task more rapidly 
hippocam попопеа counterparts. However, Ss. with 
cantly ара lesions learned the cued alternation signifi- 
ized Ss Bigs ишу than the controls. Hippocampectom- 
Visual A earned more rapidly than controls when the 
superiorit was irrelevant. It was shown that the 
controls | of the hippocampectomized Ss over the 
When em. the relevant-cue condition occurred only 
are Gd cue-response spatial separation. Findings 
ibpocampal a terms of an attentional-arousal theory of 
8 unction. (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 
; С Michael G.; Freedman, Sidney 1. & 
Quebec e P. (О. Montreal, Inst. of Psychology, 
› Canada) Radiosensitive period of pecking 
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response during embryological development of domes- 
tic chicks. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 82-87.—Gave gamma 
irradiation to 174 cross-bred chick embryos on Days 
2-12 of incubation in 2-day steps. A 5-fold increase in 
between-Ss variance and a 3-fold increase in within-Ss 
variance resulted when Ss were tested with induced 
pecking responses, but only in groups treated on Days 6 
and 8. There were no difference in variances between 
groups treated on any other day nor in the controls. It is 
claimed that comparison of means is an inappropriate 
and misleading test for treatment effects. Results are 
discussed in terms of both raised thresholds and loss of 
negative feedback in the response system. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6579. Sturgeon, R. D.; Brophy, P. D. & Levitt, R. A. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Drinking elicited by intracranial 
microinjection of angiotensin in the cat. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 353-355. 
—Augmented the level of angiotensin II in the brains of 
9 cats by microinjection of this substance causing the 
fully-hydrated Ss to drink copiously. The magnitude of 
this response was closely dependent upon the dose of 
angiotensin II injected. The latency of the drinking 
response was 1-2 min for each of the doses of 
angiotensin employed. This report furthers the concept 
that angiotensin IÍ is a potent dipsogen in vertebrates. 

6580. Swenson, Leland C. & Catania, Jeffrey J. 
(Occidental Coll) Learning of a single alternation 
concept under conditions of cortical spreading depres- 
sion in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 
319-322.—Trained 9 Sprague-Dawley and 7 Long-Evans 
rats on a light-dark cued single alternation active 
avoidance task. 8 Ss were trained under conditions of 
cortical spreading depression (CSD) and 8 as operated 
controls. All Ss reached criterion but CSD Ss required 
significantly more trials. CSD Ss showed fewer correct 
alternations on the Ist-10 trials of the last testing day but 
were indistinguishable in performance on the following 
30 trials. However CSD Ss showed continuing perform- 
ance deficits in active avoidance. When operated 
controls were tested under conditions of CSD they had 
significantly greater performance deficits than CSD 
trained Ss tested without elicitation of CSD. Results 
seem to reflect motoric and general metabolic effects of 
CSD rather than cognitive deficits or simple stimulus 
change effects. —Journal abstract. 

6581. Tarpy, Roger M.; Walsh, Mark K, & Van-Toller, 
C. (Williams Coll.) Effects of cold stress on body 
temperature of immunosympathectomized mice. Phy- 
siology & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1163), 411-413.—In 
Exp I, immunosympathectomized and injected control 
mice (n = 16) were immersed to the neck in 26°C water 
for 12 min, while in Exp Il, 20 mice were briefly 
immersed and then exposed to 23;5°С air. In both 
experiments, the immunosympathectomized mice be- 
came colder than controls reflecting their relative 
inability to thermoregulate. (19 ref) : 

6582. Thut, P. D., et al. (U. Arizona, Medical Center) 
The effect of a-amanitin on passive and active avoidance 
acquisition in mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
30(4), 355-368.— Found that a-amanitine, а specific and 
potent inhibitor of Form II DNA-dependent RNA 
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polymerase, produced greater than 98% inhibition of the 
enzyme in the brains of male HaM/ICR Swiss mice 
within 2 hrs of intracerebroventricular (icv) injection. Ss 
were given | trial passive avoidance training and retested 
on the task 4 hrs later. Ss treated with a-amanitine 2 hrs 
before training or immediately after training demonstrat- 
ed a retention deficit when compared to noninjected or 
saline injected controls. Active avoidance was trained for 
1 hr using a Sidman schedule with a drum-turning 
response. Performance during the last 15 min of training 
was compared to performance in the Ist 15 min of a 
retesting session, 4 hrs after training. a-Amanitine, 2 hrs 
- prior to training, reduced the number of responses, 
percentage of escapes, and percentage of avoidances in 
the retesting session. Posttraining injection significantly 
reduced the number of responses and percentage of 
avoidances. Rotarod and spontaneous motor activity 
| were not affected by the drug. Whole body temperature 
was slightly and transiently reduced in icv administra- 
tion. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6583. Wilcott, R. C. & Hoel, Candace E. (Case 
_ Western Reserve U.) Arousal response to electrical 
- stimulation of the cerebral cortex in cats. Journal of 
- Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
- 85(2), 413-420.—Questions the belief that the arousal 
response produced by stimulation at various sites in the 
cortex is due to direct stimulation of the cortical 
component of a central arousal system. 3 observations of 
9 female and 2 male cats were not consistent with this 
interpretation. Fractionation of the arousal response, 
.. Subtotal parts of the reaction being produced by varying 
_ the intensity of cortical stimulation, occurred only when 
the S was in the resting state, and the arousal response 
habituated during repeated cortical stimulation. These 
observations on the arousal response to cortical stimula- 
lion were duplicated closely by the arousal response to 
- an auditory stimulus. In agreement with a 1967 study by 
Н. Ursin, К. Wester, and R. Ursin, it is suggested that 
- the arousal response to stimulation of the cortex is a 
reflex to a sensory experience created by cortical 
stimulation.—Journal abstract. 
6584. Zornetzer, Steven F. & Chronister, Robert B. 
(U. Florida, Medical School) Neuroanatomical localiza- 
tion of memory disruption: Relationship between brain 
_ Structure and learning task. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 10(4), 747-750.—Used single-pulse 
stimulation of the caudate nucleus or the ventral 
hippocampus to study retroactive impairment of recently 
. formed memory in 32 male Swiss mice. Both a single- 
trial shock avoidance task and a single-trial appetitive 
task were used. Bilateral single-pulse stimulation of the 
caudate nucleus disrupted labile memory for both tasks, 
Whereas bilateral single-pulse stimulation of the ventral 
ppporampus disrupted labile memory for the appetitive 
d not the aversive task. Data Suggest possible differen- 
neuroanatomical involvement in memory processing. 


(17 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 
Drug Effects 


6585. Ahlenius, Sven. (U. 
Inhibition of Cale oU MEE de) 
avoidance acquisition. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 347-350.—Studied the 
effects of subcutaneous a-methyl-p-tyrosine (a-MT) (200 
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mg/kg) and bis-(4-methyl-1-homopiperazinyl thiocarbo- 
nyl) disulfide (FLA-63) (20 mg/kg) on the acquisition of 
a conditioned avoidance response (CAR) by female 
NMRI strain albino mice. Both a-MT and FLA-63 
reduced brain noradrenaline about 50%, 6 and | hr 
respectively, after the injections. a-MT also reduced 
brain dopamine about 40%. Neither treatment with a- 
MT nor FLA-63 prevented the learning of a CAR, 
Acquisition of the CAR was followed over 3 test sessions 
and the experiment was designed to control for state- 
dependent effects of the drugs. The injection of FLA-63, 
but not a-MT was found to result in state-dependent 
learning. Performance of the CAR was affected by a- 
MT- but not FLA-63-treatment. It is concluded that the 
reduction of brain catecholamines obtained by a-MT or 
FLA-63 does not interfere with the final acquisition of a | 
CAR. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6586. Altshuler, К. A.; Mashkovskiy, M. D. & 
Roschina, L. F. (All-Union Research Inst. of Pharmaceu- 
tical Chemistry, Pharmacology Lab., Moscow, USSR) 
[Sydnocarb: A new stimulator of the central nervous 
system.] (Russ)  Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 18-22.—Conducted a series of 
experiments on white rats, white mice, dogs, cals, and 
rabbits, involving studies of motor activity, CRs, elec- 
troencephalographic analysis, and the toxicity of the 
substance. The effect of the substance on MAO, its 
anorexigenic effect, and its peripheral sympathomimetic 
effect were also studied. Some experiments were also 
carried out to compare the actions of sydnocarb i 
amphetamine using equivalent doses, since they are 0 
similar chemical structure. In most of the cipe 
sydnocarb and amphetamine were introduced orally, H | 
for EEG and CR studies the substances were ш 
intraperitoneally. Sydnocarb showed а marked Su ае 
ing effect оп the CNS. Sydnocarb differs from amp! ү 
mine on a series of measures, e.g. stereotypy: d 
phenomenon of group toxicity, antago n W i: 
depressing action of reserpine, and репе symp: 
thomimetic action. (English summary) (17 ге )—4 | 
Pook. , 
6587. Artemenko, G. N. (USSR Academy of Eu 
Sciences, Psychopharmacology Lab., Moscow) йаг 
isti f action реси 
mental characteristics of the features о inistra 
to triftazine and majeptil under long-term а 
tion to mice.] (Russ) Farmakologiya 1 Tote 1 
1973(Jan), Vol. 36(1), 14-18.—Measured the 2 seat 
the drugs on male white mice by registon TE talep) 
activity on an actometer, and by studying t + wall the 
induced by 2-min restraint against a уе Ае 
orienting response of Ss climbing оп a net, Ee "The ability 
coordination of Ss placed on a rotating pIVO* effect 0 1 
of the substances to increase the nare ni 
hexobarbital (Hexenal) and weaken апр neurolep- 
duced stereotypies was also studied. When i 


i : aun ing doses, С 
tics were introduced daily in increasing 
У f their modes of 


sensitivity to the drugs in some o! the 
d 2 cterized mainly =. 


were established. In tests chara 
sedative action of the neuroleptics, decr ase rations. © 
was observed. The antagonism of the P enit (Мајер: 
amphetamine and the ability of top it the abiliy of 


til) to evoke catalepsy were unchanged, аб 
DT eps: 
trifluoperazine (Triftazine) to evoke catalepsy 
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lethal effect were increased. Such a division of the effects 
into 2 groups on the principle of the presence or absence 
of habituation suggests the existence of not less than 2 
different mechanisms underlying the action of the 
neuroleptics. (English summary) (17 ref.)—4A. С. Pook. 
6588. Augé, C. (Sandoz Ltd., Basel, Switzerland) 
Nicotine and smoking: Effects upon subjective changes 
in mood. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(4), 323-328. 
—Used the Mood Adjective Check List (MACL) and an 
"activation" scale to measure subjective reports on mood 
changes in 24 male habitual smokers (mean 
age = 20.71 yrs) before and after smoking cigarettes 
with known content of nicotine, at different times of day 
and rates of puffing. Rating on "pleasantness" were dose 
related. "Aggression" and "anxiety" showed effects 
attributable to circadian influence, and slight decreases 
in both factors occurred after smoking the highest 
nicotine cigarette. The MACL scores were greatly 
affected. by the experimental procedure. Levels of “inner 
lension" were related to the nicotine inhaled. The 
heuristic value of the concept of "activation" in these 
pas ИЩ ошеа. Л ournal abstract. 
. Ban, T. A. & Lehma . E. ill U., Di 
of Psychopharmacology, E 
тас clinical studies with trazodone: Methodolog- 
са, ЙС {еш Therapeutic Research, 1973(Oct), 
К Шаг т Suppl), 764-168 Rican results of a 
is SR study of the effect of 25 mg of trazodone on 
e porri rance of 5 normal Ss on a battery of 
d E е ne Improvement in psychomotor abili- 
DE роп жав Eus The Early Clinical Drug 
Er doc g System (BLIPS), an information 
bE doses mentation of clinical psychotropic drug 
i oe ribed, and its use in the study of trazodone 
6590. Baum, Michael J. & Vreeburg, J. Т. (Erasmus 
U., Rotterdam, Netherland on 
VICE TAT erlands) Copulation in castrated 
and dihydrot ng combined treatment with estradiol 
1824109) cara ee! Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
34 RENE -285.— Studied the copulatory behavior of 
Subcutaneca male hooded rats after they received 
B) s injections of various steroids. Ss injected 
" gee s estradiol benzoate (EB) combined with 
displayed eni d rotestosterone propionate (DHTP) 
üishable frost ine mating behavior which was indistin- 
Of testosterone at of other castrates treated with 200 ug 
(ООС Seema (TP). Significantly less copu- 
(Gane As s treated with either 4 ug of TP plus 
mating in male or 2 yg of EB. It is suggested that 
estrogenic and 298 шау depend on the action of both 
RES Ташу metabolites of testosterone. 
659 Pd 
fia оет Larry I. & Sperry, Roger W. (Califor- 
chloride in EXER nology) Amnesic effects of lithium 
ol. 402) S S. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Aug), 
horn cocker | 546.—Gave newly-hatched White Leg- 
efore or i intracranial injections of LiCl either 
avoidance ta ud being trained in a l-trial passive 
aversive ex, е 20 min after training, memory of the 
injections [оке was unaffected regardless of the time 
later, however ееп given. Retrieval measured 24 hrs 
Injected 4 min A severely impaired in Ss that had been 
efore training, less so in Ss injected 2 min 
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before, and unaffected in Ss treated 10 sec after training. 
Thus, while LiCl does not interfere with mnemonic 
processes necessary for short-term retrieval, it does seem 
to act with a delayed effectiveness to disrupt an early 
stage in the development of long-term memory. Previous 
studies indicate that immediately upon training a 
metastable memory trace becomes activated which. 
seems to function as behaviorally-retrievable memory for 
the next hour or so, and which, within the Ist 45 sec, 
induces the growth of a behaviorally latent precursor to 
long-term memory. Findings indicate that LiCl selective- 
ly disrupted formation of the latter precursor compo- 
nent. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6592. Bliss, David K. (State U. New York, Bingham- 
ton) Dissociated learning and state-dependent retention 
induced by pentobarbital in rhesus monkeys. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
84(1), 149-161.—Demonstrated that 8 rhesus monkeys 
were subject to drug-dissociated learning and state- 
dependent retention in training situations involving color 
choices when alternate pharmacological states were 

roduced by intraperitoneal injections of sodium pento- 
barbital or saline. Learning of a position discrimination 
was only moderately dissociated between states. Over- 
training of color discrimination problems reduced 
dissociation between states and made subsequent cue 
reversal learning more difficult. A simple motor response 
did not dissociate between states. (24 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6593. Blum, Kenneth, et al. (U. Texas, Medical 
School, San Antonio) Soporific action of ethanol in 
mice: Possible role of biogenic amines. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 271-216. 
Measured ethanol-induced sleep time in male Swiss- 
Webster albino mice after intraperitoneal administration 
of levodopa, levotryptophan (LTP), 5-hydroxytrypto- 
phan (5-HTP), serotonin (5НТ), 5-hydroxyindole-3-acet- - 
ic acid (SHIAA), and parachlorophenylalanine (pCPA), 
a serotonin depletor. pCPA administration, with con- 
comitant reduction of brain serotonin, had no effect on 
ethanol-induced sleep; TP, 5.HTP and 5HIAA failed 
also to enhance significantly Ss’ ethanol sleep. However, 
serotonin significantly enhanced sleeping time of Ss 
administered an ineffective dose of ethanol. Pretreat- 
ment with levodopa produced a marked prolongation of 
ethanol narcosis with a concomitant large increase In 
whole brain dopamine. Administration of levodopa and 

PA, together, produced a smaller augmentation of 
ethanol effects. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6594. Bond, Alyson J. & Lader, Malcolm H. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) The residual effects of 
flurazepam. | Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(3), 
223-235.—Tested 8 normal 23-30 yr olds on a large 
battery of physiological and psychological tests 12, 15, 
and i8 hrs after a hypnotic dose of butobarbitone 
sodium (150 mg), flurazepam (15 or 30 mg), or placebo. 
Ss received all 4 treatments in a balanced design. The 
tests included self-ratings of mood, the EEG evoked 
response, reaction time, the WAIS Digit Symbol Substi- 
tution test, and Kornetsky’s Symbol Copying Test. Both 
drugs were effective hypnotics according to the ratings 
but they also influenced “mood” the following day. The 
EEG and the evoked response showed significant 
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changes up to 18 hrs after both drugs. The psychological 
tests were only affected 12 hrs after the drugs. (18 ref.) 
+ —Journal abstract. 

6595. Borbély, Alexander A. Pharmacological 
modifications of evoked brain potentials. Berne, 
Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1973. 138 p. 

- 6596. Bridger, Wagner H.; Mandel, Irwin J. & Stoff, 
David M. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) 
- Mescaline: No tolerance to excitatory effects. Biological 
| Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(2), 129-138.—Conducted 3 
experiments with male hooded rats (№ = 111) to 
_ examine tolerance to the effects of mescaline on shuttle 
- avoidance. Ss demonstrated an excitatory effect on an 
- acquisition test after 4 days of chronic intraperitoneal 
administration of 100 mg/kg mescaline. 12.5 mg/kg 
mescaline was excitatory on acquisition after acute 
_ administration, while an even more enhanced excitatory 
effect was present after 4 days of prior chronic drug 
treatment. An acute injection of 100 mg/kg was 
inhibitory to the continued performance of previously 
learned shuttle avoidance, while chronic administration 
after each of the prior 4 days of training produced not 
- only tolerance to the inhibitory effect, independent of 
| learning under the drug, but also an excitatory effect. 
. Results are compatible with the endogenous hallucino- 
gen model of psychosis. Findings are discussed with 
respect to the reports of tolerance to “psychedelic” 
effects and lack of tolerance to “psychotomimetic” 
effects of hallucinogens in humans. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
6597. Brightwell, Dennis R.; Halmi, Katherine А. & 
. Finn, Richard. (U. Iowa) Lithium-induced polydipsia and 
polyuria: Mechanism of action? Biological Psychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 7(2), 167-171.—Briefly views the litera- 
ture on lithium-induced polydipsia and polyuria, and 
.Téports the case of a 27-yr-old male manic-depressive 
whose polyuria could have been caused by a partial 
- hypothalamo-hypophysial impairment and/or by a 
- lithium-induced osmotic diuresis. 
6598. Carey, Robert J. (State U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse) Long-term aversion to a 
_ Saccharin solution induced by repeated amphetamine 
injections. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 265-269.—In 24 male Sprague- 
Dawley Tats, repeated 2 mg/kg subcutaneous injections 
of dextroamphetamine given 30 min after inhibition of a 
1% saccharin solution proved to be as effective in 
| reducing saccharin intake as 2 mg/kg injections of 
_ dextroamphetamine given 30 min before presentation of 
$ this Saccharin solution. Treatment with alpha-methyl- 
- Para-tyrosine blocked the effect on saccharin intake of 
amphetamine given before, but not amphetamine given 
after presentation of the saccharin. After amphetamine 
 Hjecüons were terminated, Subsequent saccharin vs 
Water preference testing showed that the amphetamine 
Injections given after but not the injections given before 


resulted in: a long-term aversion to the saccharin 


solution. In Exp II with 9 Ss the 2 mg/kg do: 

z i A 3 se of 
шыш facilitated intracranial араа non ва 
induced an aversion to saccharin—Journal abst 

6599. Claridge, Gordon S. & Birchall, Paul М. (U. 
Glasgow, Southern General Hosp., Scotland) The biolog- 
ical basis of psychoticism: A Study of individual 


differences in response to dexamphetamine. Biological 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 125-137.—Investigated 
evidence that psychoticism may have as its biological 
basis a central nervous organization reflected empirically 
in the covariation observed between psychophysiological 
indices (particularly 2-flash threshold and electrodermal 
activity). The effects of dexamphetamine and placebo 
were compared in 12 and 11 Ss, respectively, with high 
scores on psychoticism (P) and neuroticism (N) scales, 
Under placebo the covariation between the 2 measures 
followed an inverted Uin high N Ss, while in high P Ss a 
tendency to U-shaped regression was detectable though 
less clear. The effects of dexamphetamine were unex- 
pected. In high N Ss a significant covariation between 2- 
flash threshold and skin conductance was maintained, 
but it became linear, apparently due to a paradoxical 
tendency for the drug to shift these Ss towards a lower 
level of autonomic arousal. In high P Ss the effect was to 
cause a complete dissociation between the 2 experimen- 
tal measures. It is suggested that dexamphetamine may 
not have been an appropriate drug to administer, though 
results did support the hypothesis that there is a 
distinctive, and perhaps particularly unstable, kind of 
central nervous organization underlying psychoticism. 
—Journal abstract. 3 
6600. Clark, George & Pearson, David W. (Medical U. 
South Carolina) Learning in chronic disulfoton poison- 
ing. Journal of General Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 89(2), 
305-311.—Compared the maze performance of 4 groups 
of 10 male Charles River rats receiving either disulfoton 
(10, 25, or 50 ppm) in their diet or a normal diet 
(controls). Training was not instituted until Ss had been 
on these diets for 3 mo. This insured that the Ss were in 
the tolerant phase of poisoning. In the нару 
maze, poisoned Ss all learned the problems with i 
errors and with shorter running times than co 
There were no differences among the 3 oS 
poisoned Ss. Reasons are advanced to explain the p 
to confirm the "critical level theory" which has d 
used in much of the theorizing on effects of organ 
hosphate poisoning.—Journal abstract. 
p 6601. Сеше, р? D. & Thies, Roger. (О. od 
Medical Center, Oklahoma City) Sensory td He 
through the lemniscal pathway during moveme 


arousal in the cat. Biological Psychology BUS 
197 (Sep), Vol. 1(1), 14-19.—Investigated post fe 


control of a senso rocess by measuring th fie 
lemniscal response TEER) to an electrical simult i 
right forelimb. In Exp I a novel tone initially dis effec 
the ELR to the electrical stimulus, but at forelim 
habituated. Monitoring of the EMG of the rig ith motor 
indicated the effect was not associated ae ie 

movement In Exp II the electrical stim LR was 
presented during voluntary movement. Further the 
attenuated only when the Ss were moving. ' 3 n-8- 
ELR was correlated with EMG amplitude ("= = p were 
In Exp III movements of the i 
also monitored. Attenuation of the 
with movements of the right forelimb | 
Further, passive movements in есеи of the EL 
associated with changes in the amplitu i moving 5 
Lastly, the attenuation of the ELR in EU sd 

was seen for up to 50-75 msec prior to the 
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voluntary movement. These data are consistent with a 
theory that suggests a central mechanism coordinating 
sensory input with motor movement by causing attenua- 
tion of afferent signals that would most probably result 
from an undertaken motor movement.—J. P. Wiesen. 
6602. Crabtree, J. Michael & Moyer, K. E. (Washing- 
ton & Jefferson Coll.) Sex differences in fighting and 
defense induced in rats by shock and d-amphetamine 
during morphine abstinence. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 337-343.—Injected 30 male and 30 
female Long-Evans rats with morphine while a control 
group of 20 male Ss received water injections. 4 days 
following the final morphine injection Ss received 
dextroamphetamine and then were tested for their 
reaction to a stuffed leather glove. Drugged Ss, while not 
showing a higher incidence of attack, did show increased 
escape tendencies when compared to controls. Both 
drugged and control Ss were then shocked in the 
presence of either a same or different sexed conspecific. 
9 measures of aggressive behavior were recorded from 
the pairs. Factor analysis of the 9 intercorrelated 
measures produced 2 orthogonal aggressive factors—one 
indicative of defensive-threat behavior and one relating 
to actual fighting. Male-male pairs under morphine 
ү шше plus dextroamphetamine scored significantly 
шт than the other groups on the fighting factor while 
ШЧ male-female pairs scored significantly higher оп 
the defensive-threat factor. Although the fighting exhib- 
ч was essentially restricted to male pairs under the 
feet condition, evidence suggests that the agonistic 
àvior observed is not the species typical intermale 
ас (26 ref)— Journal abstract. 
bs А Deer, T. & Hindmarch, I. (U. Leeds, 
Bde ) The spiral after effect (SAE) as a measure of 
oan Sickness susceptibility and the effect on the SAE 
el оноп Sickness drug and a central nervous 
$20) orient. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
RON EM -—Investigated whether SAE could be 
die А measure of motion sickness susceptibility as 
naire (MS у J. T. Reason's motion sickness question- 
college о In an initial correlative study with 20 male 
ed with ne ents, MSQ scores were significantly correlat- 
Ie uroticism (N) scores on the Eysenck Personali- 
hades ‘ory. However, the correlation between MSQ 
Ше» ше of the SAE duration was not significant. 
ple of 10 Ss ERE controlled drug study with a subsam- 
temazepam ы oth dimenhydrinate (an antinauseant) and 
of the ЧАР n minor tranquilizer) decreased the duration 
ега although significance was only obtained with 
in terme пк дешы of both experiments are discussed 
все th eason's theory of motion sickness. It is 
vestibular at the SAE has both a cortical and a 
ref) Jon Component in its mechanism of action. (18 
04 de abstract. 
Wisconsin, Resort John W. & Gonzalez, Louis M. (U. 
Neonatal th €gional Primate Research Center, Madison) 
havioral „апе stimulation in rats: Accelerated 
lanl of Comparative d Paoli! Рю 
73 ative 'siologic. ору, 
Hoi Nov). Vol. 8502), 391-408. Randomly assipned 89 
Sodium ley m to groups receiving injections of saline or 
3 othyroxine (Synthroid) on Postnatal Days 2. 


» and Datos 
5 Thyroxine-injected Ss displayed advanced 
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maturation of swimming behavior and righting reflexes 
within the 2nd and 3rd wks but were inferior to control 
Ss in closed-field maze performance and physical growth 
during adolescence and adulthood. A performance 
deficit in thyroxine-treated Ss was also found in a 
passive-avoidance task, and previous findings of facilita- 
tion of active-avoidance learning by neonatal hyperthy- 
roidism were not confirmed. Additional behavioral tasks 
and physiological measures disclosed no evidence of 
potentially confounding differences in motivational 
status or endocrine function. Parallels were noted 
between the overall pattern of behavioral development 
and the course of cerebellar synaptogenesis in thyroxine- 
stimulated Ss. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6605. David-Remacle, M. (Catholic U. Louvain, 
Center of Experimental & Comparative Psychology, 
Belgium) Attenuation of anoxia-induced retrograde 
amnesia in rats by a pretraining placebo injection. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 104), 693—696. 
—Сауе 53 female Wistar rats an oral injection. of 
distilled water 35 min before l-trial passive avoidance 
learning, achieved by punishing a barpress performance 
with a single footshock. Immediately after training Ss 
were submitted to asphyxia-induced anoxia. While the 10 
noninjected controls failed to perform an avoidance 
response 24 hr after the anoxic treatment, the injected 
group, whose normal barpress performance remained 
unchanged after the injection, showed a good retention 
for the shock event despite the anoxic treatment. Data 
demonstrate that an injection like other environmental 
events effect memory elaboration and they do not 
support the consolidation hypothesis which does not 
account for such variables. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6606. Ellinwood, Everett H.; Sudilovsky, Abraham & 
Grabowy, Richard. (Duke U., Medical Center) Olfactory 
forebrain seizures induced by methamphetamine and 
disulfiram. Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(2), 
89-99.—Administered a combination of disulfiram and 
methamphetamine to l4 female cats over a period of 
days in doses sufficient to induce generalized seizures. 
The original anatomical focus of discharge and process 
of seizure development were studied. High-voltage 
olfactory bulb spindle activity appeared to induce 
epileptic discharges which emanated from the anterior 
olfactory system (olfactory bulb and tubercle, accum- 
bens, and amygdala). Computer analysis showed that the 
spindle activity which preceded the discharges formed a 
recognizable pattern with the discharges. The substantia 
nigra and interpeduncular nucleus were involved in the 
spread of seizure discharges leading to generalized 
seizures. The present and previous findings implicate and 
suggest that dopamine may potentiate seizure activity. 
The importance of electrographic events in relation to 
the mechanisms underlying psychomotor epilepsy and 
amphetamine psychosis is stressed. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6607. Ellis, Fred W. & Pick, James R. (U. North 
Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) Animal models 
of ethanol dependency. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 215-217.—Adminis- 
tered 2-4 g/kg of ethanol twice daily to rhesus monkeys 
and beagle dogs. Severe reactions of a withdrawal 
syndrome were Observed for 2-3 wks in monkeys and 
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4-6 wks in dogs. Ethanol administration interrupted 
withdrawal reactions at any stage. 
. 6608. Fabian, Haydée E.; Chemerinski, Elba; Merlo, 
- Alicia B. & Izquierdo, Juan A. (U. Buenos Aires, Faculty 
of Pharmacy & Biochemistry, Argentina) Effect of 
propranolol on free fatty acids of mice plasma during a 
passive avoidance test. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
30(4), 369-374.Used a passive avoidance technique to 
-study the effects of propranolol (2 and 10 mg/kg 
| intraperitoneally on 375 adult male Rockland mice. 
_ Avoidance was favored in the retest after 24 hrs by 2 
_ mg/kg but not by 10 mg/kg propranolol. Free fatty acids 
(FFA) in plasma significantly increased immediately 
- after footshock(FS) and the retest in controls (saline). 
The 2 mg/kg dose of propranolol lowered the FFA level 
_ after FS and the retest, whereas 10 mg/kg of propranolol 
had no antilipolytic effect on FFA after FS. The effect of 
propranolol on retention was independent of the FFA 
| increase as observed at the end of the retest. (17 ref.) 
| —Journal abstract. 

6609. Fabre, L. F., et al. (Texas Research Inst. of 
Mental Sciences, Houston) Biochemical and metabolic 
aspects of alcoholism. Annals of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 346-355.— Presents the 
findings of (a) brain metabolism studies using the brains 
_ of male hamsters, (b) “C-ethanol audioradiographic 
_ Studies in the tissues and brain of mice and monkeys, 
_ and (c) the effect of ethanol on endocrine systems in 
| male alcoholics. Results demonstrate the complex and 
- pervasive metabolic and biochemical alterations in 
. alcoholism. 

6610. Faria, Linda J. (Halifax Hosp. Medical Center, 

- Daytona Beach, Fla.) Developmental observations on 
offspring of parents ingesting illicit LSD. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 27(4), 
198-202.—Studied the chromosomal damage and effects 
of LSD usage by 14 parents on the physical, mental, and 
motor development of their 14 infants. Of the 14 infants, 
l was stillborn, 1 premature, and 8 showed various 
_ abnormalities in development or general physiological 
. condition during the Ist wk and/or Ist and 2nd mo of 
life. Chromosomal analyses were performed on 11 
infants and all showed a significantly high breakage rate. 
All parents also showed a high chromosomal damage 
Tate when compared with a control group of nonusers. 
Because of the small sample size, it could not be 
| concluded that damage observed in the parents and 
| infants was a direct cause of the infant problems since 
Other events and complications during pregnancy oc- 
Curred in most cases. The fact that 10 out of 14 infants 

. presented some degree of dysfunction warrants further 

Investigation. (16 ref.) — Journal abstract. 

6611. Feldstein, Aaron. (Worcester Foundation for 

Experimental Biology, Mass.) Ethanol-induced sleep in 
; relation to Serotonin turnover and conversion to 5- 

Paroxyindoleacetaldehyde, 5-hydroxytryptophol, and 

ydroxyindoleacetic acid. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 71—76.—Place- 
bo-treated Sprague-Dawley tats showed a steady in- 
crease in brain serotonin levels 30-120 min after 
injection, which may be attributed to stress. Ethanol 
treatment, however, completely blocked the rise and. 
instead, decreased total measured indoles. Itis postulat- 
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ed that S-hydroxytryptophol represents the missing 
product. (138 ref) 

6612. Freed, Earl X. (Veterans Administration Hosp, ` 
Alcohol Research Lab., Lyons, N.J.) Some issues of 
control in alcohol research on animal behavior. Beha- 
vioral Neuropsychiatry, |1972-1973(Dec-Jan) Vol, 
49-10), 16-19.—Criticizes traditional experiments stud- 
ying alcohol's effects upon animal behavior on grounds 
of lack of experimental control. Some practical and | 
theoretical aspects of possible solutions to this problem | 
are explored with special reference to alcohol administra- | 
tion via a schedule-induced polydipsic methodology. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. | 

6613. Freund, Gerhard. (U. Florida, Medical School) 
Alcohol, barbiturate, and bromide withdrawal syn- 
dromes in mice. Annals of the New York Academy of. 
Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 224-234.—Describes 
several recently developed animal models to test various 
pathogenic hypotheses and empirical therapeutic proce- 
dures in the field of alcohol withdrawal research. (41 ref) 

6614. Friedhoff, Arnold J. & Miller, Jeanette. (New 


York U., Medical School, Millhauser Lab.) Effect of 
ethanol on biosynthesis of dopamine. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 183-186. 
—Administered equal volumes of water and ethanol 
(6%) solutions to 100 male Wistar rats in addition to the 
Ss’ high protein diet for a 7-day period. Ss were divided 
into a control and an alcohol group. The alcohol group 
received 35% of total calories as ethanol in Metrecal 
liquid. Tyrosine hydroxylase levels in the саши 
nucleus were measured 3, 15, and 100 days after ethanol 
administration. Results indicate that “continuous etha- 
nol treatment produces a contraction of tyrosine hydrox- 
ylase activity in the caudate nucleus.” —J. Bowes. i 
6615. Fujimori, Masamoto & Himwich, Haro ue 
(Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., Chicago) Ac tetra 
cannabinol and the sleep-wakefulness cycle in n 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 29 m W 
—Studied the effects of .5 and of LO mg/kg en 
&-tetrahydrocannabinol (A’-THC) on the sleep W d 
ness cycle in 6 freely moving adult male New d of | 
albino rabbits with chronically implanted electro UM 
3 consecutive days 5-hr polygraphic recording н 
made in each S. The Ist record was begun id A 
following administration of the drug, the 2n i ER 
were made 24 and 48 hrs later. At both dos ШШ 
A'- THC evoked biphasic effects on the Ist dayi S di 
phase of extremely low amplitude fast Ас i 
alert state was followed by a period of pre a se spike 
slow wave sleep. During the initial е pocam- 
discharges appeared in the motor cortex d елу by 
pus and behavioral alterations characterize p 
loss of motor coordination were observed. A "responsi 
the number of REM sleep episodes was таш У spent i 
ble for a significant reduction in the total vm i percent 
REM sleep on the Ist day. On the 2nd day ntrol value 
time of REM sleep was still below the nificant but 
although the difference was statistically ins aed 
by the 3rd day it had returned to the contr | 
ref)—Journal abstract. -nity Coll; 
p Fuller, R. G. & Forrest, D. W. (T n гене 
Dublin, Ireland) Behavioural aspects 5 chological 
smoking in relation to arousal level. Psy: 
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1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 115-121.—Tested the 
hypothesis that cigarette smokers use smoking to control 
arousal level. 160 habitual light and heavy cigarette 
smokers of both sexes smoked a standard cigarette and 
simulated smoking under conditions eliciting either low 
or high arousal. Under high arousal heavy smokers 
exhibited a significant reduction in rate of smoking but 
not in simulating smoking. From other evidence it is 
argued that, although this group may use smoking as a 
means of arousal control, it appears that smokers in 
general smoke at a faster rate when there is little else to 
do.—Journal abstract. 

6617. Geller, Irving. (Texas Tech U., Medical School, 
Psychopharmacological Research Div.) Effects of para- 
chlorophenylalanine and 5-hydroxytryptophan on alco- 
hol intake in the rat. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 361—365.— Para-chloro- 
phenylalanine, the tryptophan hydroxylase inhibitor that 
depletes serotonin selectively, increased alcohol intake in 
18 male Sprague-Dawley rats. 5-Hydroxytryptophan, the 
serotonin precursor, reduced alcohol intake. These 
findings suggest that alcohol preference in the rat may be 
related to the brain tryptamingeric system. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6618. Geller, Irving; Purdy, Robert & Merritt, James 
Н. (Southwest Foundation for Research & Education, 
San Antonio, Tex.) Alterations in ethanol preference in 
the rat: The role of brain biogenic amines. Annals of the 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 
54-59.—Presents data showing that both l-methyl-6- 
methoxy- 1,2,3,4-tetrahydro- 2-carboline and 5-hydroxy- 
tryptophan, the metabolic precursor of serotonin, reduce 
ethanol drinking in the rat. It is suggested that this 
reduction may be related to changes in whole-brain 
Serotonin levels. 

n 6619. Glow, Peter H. & Russell, Alan. (U. Adelaide, 
outh Australia) Drug enhanced sensory contingent bar 

E. Comparing the effect of contingent and 
js rent sensory change. Psychopharmacologia, 
Ms ia. 32(3), 285-292.— Previous studies with rats 
n shown that barpressing for sensory change as the 
ы is markedly enhanced by the administration of 
Mager amine or a mixture of dextroamphetamine 
M del ital. The present experiment with 168 female 
чөн „Wistar rats examined the possible mechanisms 
effects) ШЕ the enhanced responding and investigated the 
gent SER response-contingent (feedback) vs noncontin- 
E change on responding under the 2 drugs 
ОГЫ, ү their mixture, or placebo. In Phase I Ss were 
Mm is with a light and sound change combined and 
hase LS injections prior to each of 18 20-min trials. In 

UN Ss in the 4 drug treatments were assigned to 7 
conditio Broups operating under different reinforcement 
found ns to assess (a) the effect of deleting either the 
effect 9 light component of the reinforcer and (b) the 
SA DEVE the deleted change or changes опа 
the оре basis. Responding declined when either 
VES ог both the sound and light were deleted, but 
ASA ot td Љу the presence of noncontingent 
and pas ange. It is concluded that dextroamphetamine 
rums mixture operate directly to enhance the reward 
Of feedback sensory change.—Journal abstract. 
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6620. Goda, G. (U. Geneva, Psychiatric Clini 
Switzerland) [Study of the effect of a reserpine-lil 
substance (tetrabenazine) followed by the administr 
tion of a tricyclic antidepressant (desmethylimipr 
mine) in normal subjects.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1972(Noy 
Vol. 61(6), 485-509.—Administered tetrabenazine ar 
desmethylimipramine in a double-blind study of | 
female and 4 male students, 19-27 yrs old. Each S w; 
tested on 2 occasions, yielding 34 usable protocol 
Results of EEGs and other physiological and behavior 
tests show that the ability of a tricyclic antidepressant t 
modify or augment the action of tetrabenazine, an effe 
previously observed in animals, also occurs in human 
Findings are in accord with generally accepted hypothe: 
es about the functioning of monoamines and catechol: 
mines in the nervous system. (English & Germa 
summaries) (25 ref)—R. L. Cook. 

6621. Goldstein, Dora B. (Stanford U.) Quantitativ 
study of alcohol withdrawal signs in mice. Annals of th 
New York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 21: 
218-223.— Presents an animal model for alcohol physice 
dependence in mice, consisting of an intoxication phas 
lasting a few days and a withdrawal period in which th 
intensity of the withdrawal reaction was measured. 

6622. Griffiths, Roland R. & Thompson, Travis. (John 
Hopkins U., Medical School) Effects of chlorpromazin 
and pentobarbital on pattern and number of response 
in extinction. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol 
33(1), 323-334.—Conducted 4 experiments in which ; 
total of 70 male Sprague-Dawley rats were trained am 
subsequently extinguished under different conditions o 
drug administration. Intraperitoneal injections of chlor 
promazine (5 mg/kg) or pentobarbital (20 mg/kg) wert 
administered during the Ist extinction session and thi 
dose was progressively reduced to zero over 10 successivi 
sessions. Extinction was continued until all Ss ha 
consistent near-zero responding. When compared t 
saline control, chlorpromazine had no effect on tota 
extinction responding, while pentobarbital significantl 
reduced it. Ss receiving both drugs had erratic runs О 
responding in extinction, whereas Ss receiving saline 
showed a normal extinction pattern. Ss receiving 
pentobarbital during both training and extinction hac 
more total extinction responding than Ss receiving only 
pentobarbital in extinction.—Journal abstract. 

6623. Griffiths, William J.; Lester, Boyd K.; Coulter 
Joe D. & Williams, Harold L. (О. Oklahoma, Medica 
Center, Oklahoma City) Tryptophan and sleep. Biologi 
cal Psychology Bulletin, 1971(Sep), Vol. 1(1), 20-23.—21 
paid male volunteers 21-28 yrs old served as their own 
controls in 2 experiments designed to measure the effect: 
of levotryptophan on sleep. 7.5 gm produced increases in 
percent slow wave sleep. Duration of REM epochs were 
not altered, but the period of the REM-to-REM cycle 
was reduced. 12 gm caused large increases in percent and 
absolute amounts of stage REM. This increase was due 
to earlier onset of REM and an increase in average 
duration of REM episodes. The data are briefly 
discussed in terms of a biochemical model of sleep 
control.—J. P. Wiesen. Я 

6624. Groppetti, А. (U. Milan, Italy) Amphetamines 
and cocaine on amine turnover. Life Sciences, 1973(Sep). 
Vol. 13(6), Ixii-Ixiii.—Presents data that do not support 


nmn. 
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previous suggestions that the anorexic effect of ampheta- 
mine is mediated by brain norepinephrine. It is conclud- 
ed that (a) an indirect action on the noradrenergic 
neuronal system is not required in eliciting anorexia or 
hypermotility, (b) amphetamine and cocaine elicit 
psychomotor stimulation either by acting directly on 
_ brain receptors or by releasing dopamine from nerve 
- terminals, and (c) brain dopamine may play some role in 
- regulating food intake in amphetamine-treated animals. 
—A. Olson. 
| 6625. Halaris, Angelos E.; Lovell, Richard A. & 
Freedman, Daniel X. (U. Chicago) Effect of chlorimipra- 
mine on the metabolism of 5-hydroxytryptamine in the 
‘rat brain. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
- 22(17), 2200-2202.—Gave male Sprague-Dawley rats a 
ingle intraperitoneal injection of chlorimipramine 
25 mg/kg). Brain levels of serotonin and 5 -hydroxyindo- 
leacetic acid(5-HIAA) were assessed in the experimental 
- and control Ss at various time intervals after injection. 
For the chlorimipramine Ss, levels of serotonin decreased 
lowly, and at 210 min the decrease was significant 
(р « 05). At all times studied 5-HIAA levels were 
“significantly decreased, the most pronounced effect 
“occurring at 180 min. It is suggested that the effects of 
hlorimipramine on endogenous serotonin and 5-HIAA 
ay involve a reuptake blockade and changes in the rate 
of synthesis at different intervals after drug treatment. 
- QA ref.)—S. Knapp. 
—. 6626. Hamburg, Martin D. & Cohen, Richard P. 
Cornell U., Medical School, New York) Memory access 
pathway: Role of adrenergic versus cholinergic neu- 
rons. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
-1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 295-300.—Conducted 5 experi- 
ments with a total of 184 male Sprague-Dawley albino 
Tats trained on a passive avoidance task. А temporary 
depletion of brain norepinephrine produced by subcuta- 
eous injection of a dopamine beta-hydroxylase inhib- 
or, diethyldithiocarbamate (DDC), 30 min prior to 
testing, prevented performance of the passive avoidance 
теѕропѕе l, 3, 5, or 7 days after training. Subsequent 
recovery in performance indicated that the memory itself 
was not destroyed, but rather that the process of memory 
retrieval was affected. Anticholinesterase treatment 
roduced a similar retrieval amnesia, but the effect was 
lependent upon the age of the memory at the time of 
X drug injection. In both cases, when the Ss were presented 
а recall trial prior to injection, the normally observed 
amnesia was blocked. Ss treated with DDC up to 3 hr 
| before training were capable of learning the passive 
avoidance task and of avoidance performance for a few 
minutes after training. However, these Ss failed to 
- produce .à long-term memory of the trained response. 
Anticholinesterase treatment had no effect on memory 
formation. Results suggest different roles for adrenergic 
апа cholinergic neurons in a pathway associated with 
memory storage and retrieval. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
d yo rich, Dean R. & Blake, Donald E. (Purdue 
i ification of serotonin metabolism in rat brain 
er acute or chronic administration of morphi 
Biochemical Pharmacol. aN 
ology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22021), 


2753-2759.—Elevated the steady state concentration of 


5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5-НІАА) in male Holtzman 
Tat brains for at least 4 hrs after administration of a 


single subcutaneous dose of morphine sulfate (30 
mg/kg), and for more than 40 hrs after subcutaneous 
implantation of pellets of morphine alkaloid, The 
concentration of 5-HIAA returned to normal 3 days 
after pellet implantation at a rate that paralleled the 
development of tolerance to the analgesic and other 
overt actions of morphine. Morphine did not modify the 
steady state concentration of serotonin under any of the 
treatment conditions. The turnover of brain serotonin 
was increased significantly during the 90-min period 
following a single subcutaneous injection of morphine 
sulfate, as indicated by an increased rate of accumula- 
tion of 5-HIAA after blockade of efflux of 5-HIAA by 
probenecid in morphine-treated Ss. As judged either by 
the rate of accumulation of 5-HIAA after administration 
of probenecid, or by the rate of accumulation of 
serotonin after treatment with pargyline, an increase in 
turnover of serotonin was evident in brains of tolerant Ss 
72 hrs after pellet implantation. The rate of efflux of 5- 
HIAA from the brain was the same in control and 
morphine-tolerant Ss. Results indicate that changes in 
brain serotonin metabolism are associated with both the 
acute effects of morphine and with morphine tolerance. 
(34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6628. Ingle, David. (McLean Hosp., Neuropsychology 
Lab. Belmont, Mass.) Enhancement of postrotary 
nystagmus by alcohol intoxication in the goldfish and in 
the frog. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 
479-484.—Frogs and goldfish responded to rapid rota- 
tion with head or eye nystagmus which lasted some 
seconds after rotation ceases. This postrotary nystagmus 
phase was consistently prolonged by a moderately 
intoxicating treatment with ethyl alcohol. Data reint 
the hypothesis that several neural subsystems n 
"disinhibited" by the action of alcohol.—/ourn 
abstract. dol 

6629. Ingle, David. (McLean Hosp., Neuropsycho d 
Lab., Belmont, Mass.) Size preferences for p id 
ing in frogs: Relationship to motivational state. : E T 
vioral Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 495-49 cR oe 
Leopard frogs (Rana pipiens) for feeding рге fast 
large vs small dummy prey objects. Ss mal e x 
responses failed to select smaller objects preferenti a 
did Ss that hesitated over 2 sec prior to а eR 
Alcohol intoxication resulted in consistent Fn response 
f а specific 


Vol. 10(4), 805-807. 


Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr). for the 


—Investigated the glucose utilization 
control of food intake which postulates th 
cellular glucose metabolism initiate feedin, Y hibition at 
to findings reported with other species, n increase 
glycolysis with 2-deoxy-D-glucose did sc dependent 
feeding in 4 female cats but produced dos static con- 
decreases in food intake. Accordingly. Le um 
trol of feeding may be qualitatively differen 

in other species.—Journal abstract. 


g. In contrast 
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6631. Jarbe, Torbjórn U. & Henriksson, Bengt G. (U. 
Uppsala, Sweden) Acute effects of two tetrahydrocan- 
nabinols (A’-THC and A*-THC) on water intake in water 
deprived rats: Implications for behavioral studies on 
marijuana compounds. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
30(4), 315-322.—Studied water intake in water deprived 
male Sprague-Dawley albino rats at various time 
intervals after injections of A’-THC (1.25, 2.5, and 5.0 
mg/kg), А'-ТНС (2.5, 5.0, and 10.0 mg/kg), or vehicle 
solutions. Results show a clear, dose-dependent inhibito- 
ry effect on water intake by A- and A THC. Reduced 
intake of food was seen at Day 1 postinjection. This 
effect was, however, significant only for the groups 
treated with 5.0 and 10.0 mg/kg of A'*-THC. A decreased 
body weight was also recorded after the drug treatment, 
especially with A'-THC. With respect to cannabis-in- 
duced vocalization, the data suggest an increased 
possibility of its appearance with increasing dosages of 
THC.—Journal abstract. 

6632. Kazis, E.; Milligan, W. L. & Powell, D. A. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp. Neuroscience Lab., 
Columbia, S.C.  Autonomic-somatic relationships: 
Blockade of heart rate and corneo-retinal potential 
responses. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 98-110.—Studied 
unconditioned heart rate (HR) response and conditioned 
HR and corneo-retinal potential (CRP) responses of a 
total of 75 naive New Zealand rabbits. 4 experiments 
were performed under conditions of cholinergic (musca- 
ппіс) and beta adrenergic and double blockades in 
which both adrenergic and cholinergic agents were 
combined. Results indicate that (a) the HR UCR was an 
acceleration, whereas the CR was a deceleration in rate; 
(b) both HR CRs and UCRs were decreased by the 
шш administration of adrenergic and cholinergic 
ре and completely abolished by double block- 
i es; (c) both blockades also decreased CRP condition- 
A and the double blockade abolished CRP CRs; (d) 
Sea HR blockade by the peripheral cholinergic 
men methylatropine, and the centrally acting atropine 
ШАГ Were comparable, CRP CRs occurred after 
pletely ове administration but were almost com- 
abstract. ished by atropine sulfate. (27 ref.)—Journal 
S mad Kerkut, С. A.; Emson, P. & Walker, R. J. (О. 
G pa England) Learning in the lower animals. 
ШЇ; Ansell & P. B. Bradley (Eds.), Macromolecules 

73 x ауіоғ. Baltimore, Md.: University Park Press, 
with 2 ane 300 p. $19.50.—Describes learning experiments 
studies snail (Helix aspersa). Data are presented from 
amphet using shock-avoidance training, drugs (e.g. 
of nine labeled uridine or leucine, and measures 
activit тазе activity. Changes in cholinesterase 
in th Y during learning are compared with those found 

Шкок 0 reb 

us , L.; Milgram, №. W. & Christie, D. P. 
Pii Coll. U. Toronto, Clarkson, Ontario, Canada) 
and feed; Egression: Differential suppression of killing 
641-647 ing. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(5), 
male L, ——Administered lithium chloride injections to 14 
Scu ns rats after the feeding upon mice prey 

A Ш , Subsequent feeding, but not mouse killing. 
ministered immediately after killing (and before 
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feeding), the same noxious stimulation did suppress 
subsequent killing. Differential recovery of killing and 
feeding was observed after the treatments were discon- 
tinued. It is concluded that predatory aggression consists 
of 2 separable behaviors: killing and feeding.—Journal 
abstract. 

6635. Křeček, J. (Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Physiology, Prague) Sex differences in salt taste: 
The effect of testosterone. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 683-688.—Studied free selection 
between water and 3% saline intake in Wistar rats as a 
function of sex. Administration of 1 mg testosterone 
propionate to Ss aged 2 days suppressed the sex 
difference in saline intake. The same dose of this 
hormone injected at age 12 days was without action on 
the sex differences in saline intake. Neonatal action of 
testosterone was observed only in females, which 
changed over to a male pattern of fluid intake. The role 
of the hypothalamus in this effect is discussed. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. : 

6636. Lapin, R. A. (Pharmacology Dept., Sverdlovskiy 
Medical Inst., USSR) [The effect of sodium oxybutyrate 
on the activity of narcotic and nonnarcotic analgesics.] 
(Russ) Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
36(1), 9-11.—Introduced sodium oxybutyrate intraperi- 
toneally into white rats in doses of 200 and 300 mg/kg. 
The analgesics were introduced subcutaneously, mor- 
phine in doses of 1 and 2 mg/kg, promedol .5 and 1.0 
mg/kg and analgin 150 and 200 mg/kg. 10 Ss were used 
for each single dose, and 20 Ss for combinations of 
drugs. The ability of the analgesics to raise the pain 
threshold, measured by an S's response to mechanical 
stimulation of the tail, or to increase the latency of 
response, was found. The combination of sodium 
oxybutyrate with subthreshold and threshold doses of 
narcotic analgesics raised the pain threshold of the Ss by 
potentiated synergism. The development of maximum 
effect was more rapid and the effect lasted longer. There 
was also a significant increase in response latency. It is 
concluded that the combination of sodium oxybutyrate 
and nonnarcotic analgesics raises the pain threshold by 
summated synergism. (English summary)—A. G. Pook. 

6637. Lewis, E. G., et al. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Salt Lake City, Utah) The effects of varying 
doses of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol а, ан 

tosensory evoked response. Бес! гоепсер! 
ЖО Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 
341-354.—Orally administered A’-tetrahydrocannabinol 
(A'-THO) to 21-34 yr olds who reported using marihuana 
occasionally or frequently (N = 10 males ang, 10 
females). All Ss received.2, .4, and .6mg/kg ATH and 
a placebo in a randomized sequence. Visual and 
somatosensory evoked responses were recorded from 
frontal, central, and occipital scalp 4 hrs after drug 
administration. No consistent evoked response differ- 
ences were found between the frequent and occasional 
user groups. The most prominent finding was the 
consistency with which N-THC slowed the latency of 
evoked response waves while producing relatively iue 
change in amplitude. It was thus hypothesized that A’ 
THC acts to increase the threshold of cortical and 
subcortical neurons ог neural networks involved in 
producing the evoked response rather than to selectively 
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inhibit brain stem centers. A’-THC produced no evidence 
of an excitatory action on the CNS. In those infrequent 
instances in which A*THC did produce a change in 
evoked response amplitude it was always a decrease. 
Unlike alcohol, A-THC did notalter hemispheric asym- 
metry. (French summary) (27ref.)—Journal summary. 

6638. Loizzo, A. & Massotti, M. (Instituto Superiore 
di Sanità, Lab. of Chemical Therapy, Rome, Italy) 
Taming effect of nonnarcotic analgesics on the septal 
syndrome in rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behav- 


tor, 1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 367-370.—Administered a 


Series of nonnarcotic analgesics (aspirin, mefenamic 
acid, phenylbutazone, aminopyrine, and methampyrone) 
as well as chlordiazepoxide and trazodone to 100 septal 
female Wistar ablino rats to examine the effects of these 
drugs on the hyperreactivity and viciousness characteris- 
tic of this syndrome. Ali the nonnarcotic analgesics 
tested showed taming effects, as did chlordiazepoxide 
and trazodone. To examine whether this effect was due 


_ to an anti-inflammatory action of the nonnarcotic 


analgesics, acute and chronically prepared septal Ss were 


_ treated with these drugs at different time periods 


following lesioning. No noticeable difference of the 
effect of these drugs existed between acute and chronic 
groups. It is concluded that the nonnarcotic analgesic 
drugs have a taming action on septal rats which appears 
to be independent of an anti-inflammatory component. 
—Journal abstract. 

6639, Longo, V. G. (Inst. Superiore di Sanita, Lab. of 
Chemical Therapy, Rome, Italy) Central effects of 6- 
hydroxydopamine. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
9(4), 397-420.—Describes 6-hydroxydopamine (6- 
OHDA) as a strong reducing agent which, when 
Concentrated in nerve terminals, causes degeneration by 
а mechanism which remains obscure. Cerebral adminis- 


| tration causes biochemical effects, anatomical lesions, 


and behavioral alterations. Previous studies are reviewed 
and summarized in an attempt to clarify the effects of 6- 
OHDA on the CNS and on the electrical activity of the 
brain. (4 p. ref.) —J. Canady. 

6640. Lorens, Stanley A. & Mitchell, Clifford L. (U. 
Bergen, Inst. of Physiology, Norway) Influence of 
morphine on lateral hypothalamic self-stimulation in 


. the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(3), 271-277. 


—In a study with 32 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats, 


: morphine (5, 10, and 20 mg/kg, subcutaneously) both 


Suppressed and elevated lateral hypothalamic self-stimu- 
lation response output. The duration of the depressant 
effect and the temporal appearance of the excitatory 


influence were dose dependent. With repeated daily 
Injection tolerance developed to the Suppressive effect, 


while the facilitatory effect appeared earlier and tended 
to be enhanced. This finding indicates that the facilitato- 


_ Ty action is not due simply to a rebound phenomenon. 
_ No correlation between the effects of morphine on self- 


Stimulation behavior and on wheel 
observed.—Journal abstract. 
T Luttges, Marvin 

James W. 


-running activity was 


Ч We 5 ine h: 
cyclohexi- ment. Ss were injected with scopolamine alter 
Cycloheximide at 3.2 mg/kg on a number of sessions. The drug 
836 


pretreatment raised the threshold for ECS behavioral 
convulsions, but once cerebral seizures began the 
perserved longer than in controls as a direct function of 
the cycloheximide dose. Spontaneous slow wave and 
irregular burst activity decreased in cycloheximide Ss, 
The visual evoked response activity indicates that 
supportive neural activity is more profoundly affected by 
ECS in cycloheximide mice and that such neural activity 
varies widely before regaining normal levels of evoked 
response support. (16 ref.)—B. Preilowski. 

6642. Mayfield, Demmie С. (Duke U., Medical 
Center) The effect of intravenous methamphetamine on 
mood. International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 
8(3), 565-568.—Administered 20 mg of methampheta- 
mine (Methadrine) and a placebo 1 wk apart to 12 male 
hospital employees. Ss sorted the Clyde Mood Scale 
(CMS) cards 30 min before and 5 min after injection, A 
significant decrease in Aggressive on the CMS was found 
with infusion of methamphetamine (p < .01). No 
significant changes in Friendly, Energetic, Clear Think- 
ing, Jittery, or Depression were found either with drug 
injection or between placebo and methamphetamine. 4 
Ss reported marked effects of the drug several hours after 
administration. The finding of a lag in the onset of mood 
changes after injection raises questions about the utility 
of injected methamphetamine in interviews and the 
effects obtained by addicts.—Journal summary. $ 

6643. McKearney, James W. (Worcester Кош 
for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) Effectin 
methamphetamine and chlordiazepoxide on schedule- 
controlled and adjuctive licking in the rat. Pye 
macologia, 1973, Vol. 30(4), 375-384. Studie E 
effects of methamphetamine (.03-1.7 mg/kg) а a 
diazepoxide (3.0-30.0 mg/kg) on 31 female ei 
River albino rats in a situation in which the same mol Н 
response, licking а water-filled tube, served as $ 
schedule-controlled and an adjunctive Берри 
responded under a 3-min FI schedule of food ped Ё 
tion in which the required response was а lig fallo 
tube (schedule-controlled); licking also occur 
ing every food presentation (adjunctive). A A edil 
licking occurred at a high, steady rate, but s te over 
controlled licking was emitted at a changing fad little 
time, characteristic of FI schedules. Both dneni nu NU 
effect on overall adjunctive licking, except for in the 
at the highest doses, but there were спади а prod- 
pattern of adjuctive licking. Metbamphes m 1 
uced only decreases in schedule-controlled adl In 
chlordiazepoxide produced dose dependam RE ates o 
general, the magnitude of drug effect on Ж, rates 0 
responding within the FI was related to БЫ there were 
responding within the same periods, y ended also 
instances in which the magnitude of effect EU А 
on whether licking was adjuctive ог schedule- й 
27 ref.)—Journal abstract. and, 
: КИМ К W. A. (Memorial U. Меніоши а Ў 
St. John's, Canada) The effects of scopolam M effect. 
interval behaviour in the rat: A eros 255-264. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. ae male albino 
—Trained 2 male Long-Evans rats and od reinforce 
Wistar rats on a 2-min FI schedule for "y drobromide 


[ 


the normal FI response pattern by producing a fairly 
stable response rate throughout each interval. An 
analysis. of base-rate change shows that the drug 
increased responding that was normally slow early in 
each interval and decreased high rates of responding 
normally seen near the end of each interval. Results 
demonstrate that scopolamine has a rate-dependent 
effect similar to amphetamine and other drugs. (35 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6645. Mendelson, J. H. & Mello, N. K. (Harvard U., 
Medical School, Boston) Studies of the development of 
alcohol addiction in infant monkeys. Annals of the New 
York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 145-161. 
—Administered alcohol via the liquid diet or the water of 
8 male rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulata) reared under 
conditions of complete maternal and peer deprivation. 
Results reveal (a) no significant differences in growth 
rate in the Ist yr of life, (b) no physical dependence on 
alcohol, and (c) no oral preference for alcohol. (42 ref) 

6646. Milhaud, C.; Klein, M. & Chapouthier, G. 
(Center of Medical Research, Neurophysiology Service, 
Paris, France) [The social play behavior of chimpanzees 
in a pharmacological test.] (Fren) Psychopharmacologia, 
i Vol 32(3), 293-300.—Studied the action of 
epum on the social play behavior of a stable group of 
Peps: Results reveal the tranquilizing effect of 

drug with oral doses as low as 1 mg/kg. Ss showed a 
reduction in solitary activities, an increase in interactions 
Hs the Os, and an increase in vocalization. Diazepam 
b ы a specific action dependent on the particular 

е әш pattern of each S.—English abstract. 

i: Miller, Robert E.; Levine, John М. & Mirsky, 1. 
уйкы (U. Pittsburgh, Medical School) Effects of 
js ctive drugs on nonverbal communication and 
x oce behavior of monkeys. Journal of Personality 
i ds x Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 396-405. 
lt (n Шей 3 kinds of psychoactive drugs—a stimu- 
sins e etamine sulfate), a trauquilizer (chlorproma- 
t ai ^ а hallucinogen (phencyclidine hydrochloride)— 
E Se male rhesus monkeys. In comparison with 
ORNA conditions, the stimulant improved commu- 
markedt а. cooperative conditioning, the tranquilizer 
Neh amped both transmission and reception of 
affected tr cues, and the hallucinogen only slightly 
ор situ pension and reception. In subsequent 
Social beh, ations, the stimulant facilitated intragroup 
fecu avior and reduced aggression, the tranquilizer 
Че the attractiveness of the treated S to its 
ШЫ | оь and the hallucinogen drastically 
marked а” social behavior within the group and 
sponse У augmented the proportion of aggressive ге- 
Ses directed i 

Telationshi ed toward the drugged S. An inverse 
Sensitivit ip between transmission ability and receptive 

y was found in untreated Ss, a finding which has 


also be 
abs, S^ Teported for human Ss. Ql ref)—Journal 


66. 

Баи urphree, Henry B. (Rutgers State U., Medical 
Other ada Brunswick) Electroencephalographic and 
actions uence for mixed depressant and stimulant 
Academ alcoholic beverages. Annals of the New York 
RE Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 325—331. 
instrumental 2 validity problems: (a) the variation of 

and analytic approaches to the predictor 
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measures, these measures being the several patterns of 
wave characteristics which define sleep stages; and (b) 
the fallibility of criteria. (15 ref) 

6649. Myrsten, Anna L.; Andersson, Karin; 
Frankenhaeuser, Marianne & Mardh, Anita. (U. Stock- 
holm, Psychological Lab.) Immediate effects of ciga- 
rette smoking as related to different smoking habits. 
Reports from the Psychological Laboratories, University of 
Stockholm, 1972(Dec), No. 378, 12 p.—Used a question- 
naire concerning interactions between the need to smoke 
and the external situation to select 8 “low-arousal 
smokers" and 8 “high-arousal smokers” (mean 
age = 24 yrs). The former were smokers who generally 
experienced their strongest need to smoke in low-arousal 
situations (e.g., characterized by monotony or boredom), 
while the latter experienced their strongest need to 
smoke in high-arousal situations (e.g., characterized by 
anxiety or excitement). Each group was examined under 
smoking and nonsmoking conditions while performing a 
visual vigilance task (low-arousal situation) and while 
performing a complex sensorimotor task (high-arousal 
situation). The 2 groups reacted differently to smoking in 
the 2 situations. In low-arousal smokers, performance 
and general well-being were favorably affected by 
smoking in the low-arousal situation only. Conversely, 
performance and well-being of the high-arousal smokers 
were enhanced by smoking in the high-arousal situation 
only. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6650. Noble, Ernest P. & Tewari, Sujata, (U. Califor- 
nia, Irvine) Protein and ribonucleic acid metabolism in 
brains of mice following chronic alcohol consumption. 
Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 215, 333-345.—C57BL/6J male mice received 10% 
ethanol in water, with age-matched controls receiving 
only water. Results demonstrate a decrease in brain 
protein synthesis during alcoholization. (26 ref) 

6651. Norberto Alves, Claudio & Araujo Carlini, 
Elisaldo. (Escola Paulista de Medicina, São Рашо, 
Brazil) Effects of acute and chronic administration of 
Cannabis sativa extract on the mouse-killing behavior of 
rats. Life Sciences, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(1), 75-85.—Found 
that the muricidal behavior of 6 spontaneous mouse- 
killing male Wistar rats was blocked after the Ist 
injections of an extract of Cannabis sativa corresponding 
to 8.8 mg of N-tetrahydrocannabinol. However, for the 
64 Ss which did not show this behavior spontaneously, 
the chronic administration of the marihuana was 
potentiated Бу starvation which, by itself, did not 
interfere with the behavior of the nonkiller Ss. Results 
tend to support the view that cannabis has a dual action. 
Suppression of muricidal behavior may occur due to the 
acute depressant effects of marihuana. Under chronic 
administration, however, tolerance develops. to these 
effects unmasking hyperemotionality and/or irritability 
which may induced killing behavior in previously 
nonkiller rats. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6652. Olson, Richard D.; Elder, S. Thomas & May, 
James G. (Louisiana State U., New Orleans) Effects of 
magnesium pemoline on the habituation of an innate 
fear ise in Carassius auratus. Behavioral Biology, 


1973(Nov), Vol. 9(5), 649-653.—After an initial adapta- 


tion period in a tall, narrow tank, 15 goldfish typically 
If a loud 


swam up and down at a fairly constant rate. 


ny 
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buzzer was sounded during the ascent, fish either became 
immobile and remained near or actively swam to the 
` bottom of the tank. Upon repeated experience with the 
buzzer, this apparently innate response habituated and 
the ascending latency gradually approached baseline. 
_ This innate response was enhanced by a 10 mg/kg 
intraperitoneal injection of magnesium pemoline. While 
the amount of habituation was greater in the experimen- 
tal drug group than either the drug or buzzer control, this 
was apparently due to the initially higher response level. 
Neither spontaneous activity nor total testing time 
differed reliably among 3 groups.—Journal abstract. 
6653. Peachey, John E. & Stancer, Harvey C. 
(Kingston Psychiatric Hosp., Addiction Studies Unit, 
Ontario, Canada) An animal model for psychopharma- 
cological research with relevance to psychiatry. Canadi- 
an Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Apr), Vol. 18(2), 
139-146.—Presents the concept that animal models for 
- psychopharmacological research should take into ac- 
. count clinical methods if they are to yield information 
М which is relevant to psychiatry. It is suggested that 
animal species with appropriate behavioral characteris- 
tics should be selected, drugs should be administered 
chronically, and groups of animals should be used if 
| social interaction is to be observed. Some of the relevant 
pharmacological, behavioral, and environmental factors 
_ are presented and illustrated with examples taken from a 
study on groups of squirrel monkeys who had received 
| parachlorophenylalanine or alpha-methylparatyrosine to 
lower specific brain amines. It is noted that social 
- interaction may affect the expression of the drug effect. 
_ (French summary) (52 ref.)—Journal summary. 
6654. Pieper, W. А. & Skeen, Marianne J. (Georgia 
State U.) Development of functional tolerance to 
| ethanol in rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta). Pharma- 
_ cology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 
. 289-294.—Extensively trained 4 rhesus monkeys until 
-- performance reached asymptote on a 2-choice discrimi- 
_ nation-reversal task. Doses of ethanol (3 g/kg) or 
_ placebo were then administered by gavage 90 min prior 
to testing. Following an initial decrement when ethanol 
was first administered, performance gradually returned 
on subsequent days to levels which were equivalent to 
those found under placebo conditions despite continued 
drug administration. Ethanol treatment affected accura- 
cy of responding during both the acquisition and reversal 
phases of the task as well as the quantity of behavior 
emitted by the Ss. Changes in performance levels were 
- independent of fluctuations in blood ethanol concentra- 
tions. Functional tolerance developed within approxi- 
mately 18 days as indicated by the recovery of perform- 
_ ance on the discrimination-reversal task. Furthermore, 
this tolerance was retained during a 24-day period during 
which no ethanol was administered. (27 ref)—Journal 


20 


- abstract. 

4 6655. Powell, D. А.; Walters, K.; Duncan, S. & Holley, 
4 J. R. (Veteran Administration Hosp., Neuroscience 
; Lab., Columbia, S.C.) The effects of chlorpromazine 
_ and d-am upon shock-elicited ion. Psy- 


and dextroamphetamine sulfate to 32 male and 32 


female s Sprague-Dawley albino rats and 16 male Long- 
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Evans rats. Shock-elicited fighting frequencies. were 
determined. Chlorpromazine interfered with or abolished 
fighting at appropriate dosages, but amphetamine had 
little or no effect on fighting elicited at grid shock, 
However, when elicited by subdermal shock, ampheta- 
mine decreased shock elicited aggression at larger 
dosages and higher shock intensities; moderate dosages, 
combined with moderate shock intensities, increased 
aggression. Results are discussed within the context of 
the arousal properties associated with shock-elicited 
aggression. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

6656. Reis, Donald J. (Cornell U., Medical School) A 
possible role of central noradrenergic neurons in 
withdrawal states from alcohol. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 249-252, 
—Presents arguments to support the contention that 
“excessive activation of central catecholaminergic recep- 
tors, probably noradrenergic, may produce a state of 
behavioral excitement simulating the withdrawal state of 
delirium tremens in man.” 

6657. Rickles, William H.; Cohen, Michael J.; 
Whitaker, Charlotte A. & McIntyre, Keren Е, (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Marijuana 
induced state-dependent verbal learning. Psychopharma- 
cologia, 1973, Vol. 30(4), 349—354.— Selected 32 18-27 yr 
old males classified as light users of marihuana (not more 
than 3 times/wk, not less than | time/mo). Ss were given 
paired associate learning under either placebo or 
marihuana intoxication. A 2 x 2 experimental design 
was used to test for dissociation effects. Мадаи 
intoxicated Ss needed significantly more trials to Ra 
criterion learning than Ss under placebo. Testing a 
recall 10 days later demonstrated a significant un 
dependent effect. Results are discussed in terms of se 
dependent theory and the effects ө СА acta drugs 
learning models. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6658. Ridgers, Andrew & Gray, Jeffrey А. (U. ОШ 
England) Influence of amylobarbitone оп ора 
depression and elation effects in the rat. Psychop! Eon 
cologia, 1973, Vol. 32(3), 265-270.—1n a daily sí Чуй 
with 4 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats, d days 
delivered for barpressing on a VI schedule; on iets. The 
it consisted of 1 pellet and on even days of 4 pel ied ul 
low and high reward schedules were each associa the 

4 


3 ion. 
Gy TERMES imuli (S°). During each session, “Y 
discriminative stimuli (S?) E for 2 brief “intru 


t day's baseline. 
ficantly lower 
han when 10% 


schedule and associated S^ changed 
sion” periods to the ones opposite to that 
conditions. Response rates were SES 
during the low-reward intrusion periods tal Ks 
reward was the baseline, and significantly be 
the high-reward intrusion periods than when hig 


é appear 
was the baseline. These response-rate differences арр! d 


bital impairs behavioral responses to dep leparture 
ае of reward only when i: P 
is ih an unfavorable direction.—Journal abstr 
6659. Robbins, Trevor W. & dn 
Amphetamine-induced ^ disruption 9 
discrimination by response disinhil 
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Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 245(145), 191-192.—Previous 
studies have shown that performance on DRL schedules 
of reinforcement is a useful measure of amphetamine 
excitation in rats. In the present study with 12 rats, 
dextroamphetamine-induced changes in performance on 
a DRL 15-sec schedule were analyzed, using signal 
detection theory methods which permitted a distinction 
between sensitivity changes and response bias changes. 
$$ were given dextroamphetamine (.05-1.5 mg/kg) and 
at least 1 control dose of saline for 35 30-min DRL 
sessions, Results show a tendency for the conditional 
probability of responding to increase in all 3-sec 
intertrial intervals when Ss were given more than .05 
mg/kg dextroamphetamine, suggesting that changes in 
response inhibition occurred. Signal detection analysis 
revealed no consistent changes in detectability with drug 
doses of .05 and .1 mg/kg, although 8 Ss showed a loss of 
sensitivity when given .05 mg/kg. It is concluded that a 
low dosage of dextroamphetamine produces response 
disinhibition without affecting the sensitivity index of the 
rat (ie, the apparent disruption of discrimination is а 
secondary effect of increased response rate). The 
possible involvement of catecholamine pathways in 
response control is noted.—A. Olson. 

6660. Ryback, Ralph S. (McLean Hosp. Boston, 
Mass.) Facilitation and inhibition of learning and 
memory by alcohol. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 187-194.—Suggests that 
activation is dependent on biogenic amine levels in key 
brain Structures and examines the pattern of alterations 
m amine metabolism induced by various memory 
шл drugs. It is suggested that future studies of the 
sigmemory problem should focus on "analysis of 

iochemical-physiological alterations at specific compo- 
nents of the brain." (57 ref) —J. Bowes. 
A Rel. Salvaterra, Paul; Lown, Bradley; Morganti, John 
ро, Edward J. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
er i ms in neurochemical and behavioural parame- 
M the mouse induced by low doses of methyl 
BO aea Pharmacologia et Toxicologia, 1973, Vol. 
nae -190.—Studied the open field behavior of male 
А ebster mice after controlled single doses of 
ШЕ eM (MeHg) (1, 5, 10 mg Hg/kg) at varying 
effort t er intraperitoneal injection (1, 3, 72 hrs). In an 
effects o paucae behavioral and biochemical data, the 
Selected" dose and time after dose on the levels of 
phos Song ycolytic pathway intermediates, a-glycero- 
SES е, adenine nucleotides, and phosphocreatine 
loche шо. A very good correlation between brain 
Observe ey and behavioral effects of MeHg was 
re the dose response relationship for the open 
а correlated with alterations in levels ОЁ metabol- 
eH кре; At 1 and 3 hrs after administration of 
us E „when the levels of the metabolic intermediates 
fee Een different from those of controls, 
(SU ehavior was observed. At 72 hrs post adminis- 
ing m uen the biological parameters were approach- 
observed oi, lues, a return to normal behavior was 

6662 is ref.)—Journal abstract. 

weden) сео Johan. (Karolinska Inst., Stockholm, 
mine met ect of chronic lithium treatment on monoa- 
1973 e abolism in rat brain. Psychopharmacologia, 

» Vol. 323), 301-311.—Administered lithium chlo- 


Br 


E 


ride chronically in 2 dose levels to male Sprague-Dawley 
rats, giving serum lithium concentrations of about .4 and 
Л meg/1. Treatment with the lower lithium dose did not 
affect monoamine metabolism in the brain. With the 
higher dose, accumulation of labeled 5-hydroxytrypta- 
mine (5-HT) and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid in the brain 
during intravenous infusion of "H-tryptophan was 
increased. The effect was also present in the spinal cord 
following transection of 5-HT neurons, indicating that it 
occurs independently of nerve impulse activity. The 
disappearance of labeled 5-HT from brain after iv 
injection of > H-tryptophan was reduced in lithium- 
treated Ss, indicating that lithium diminishes release of 5- 
HT from its storage sites. Brain tryptophan was 
augmented by lithium, whereas levels of free and total 
tryptophan in serum as well as its catabolism (reflected 
by liver tryptophan pyrrolase activity) were unaltered. 
Accumulation and disappearance of labeled dopamine 
and noradrenaline formed from "C-tyrosine in brain 
were not changed by lithium treatment. It is concluded 
that chronic treatment of rats with lithium within the low 
dose range recommended for humans affects 5-HT, but 
not catecholamine synthesis and turnover in the brain. 
(27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6663. Seguin, J. J.; Magherini, P. C. & Pompeiano, O. 
(U. Western Ontario, London, Canada) Cholinergic 
mechanisms related to REM sleep: Ill. Tonic and phasic 
inhibition of monosynaptic reflexes induced by an 
anticholinesterase in the decerebrate cat. Archives 
Italiennes de Biologie, 1973(Feb), Vol 111(1), 1-23. 
— Studied the depression in postural reflexes produced 
by iv injection of eserine sulfate, an anticholinesterase, in 
12. precollicular decerebrate cats. The injections prod- 
uced episodes of postural atonia, during which there was 
tonic inhibition of monosynaptic reflexes elicited by 
stimulation of hindlimb nerves and recorded from 
lumbar or sacral ventral roots. More profound, phasic, 
depression of the reflexes was evident during periods of 
REM which were superimposed upon the general period 
of atonia. Both effects are due to active inhibitory 
influences originating in the brain. Bilateral lesions of the 
vestibular nuclei abolished the bursts of REM and the 
related phasic inhibition of reflexes, but not the tonic 
reflex depression. It is suggested that bursts of activity in 
the medial vestibular nuclei, occurring synchronously 
with cholinergically-induced bursts of REM during 
desynchronized sleep, give rise to descending impulses 
which produce the phasic reflex depression by presynap- 
tic inhibition —W. А. Wilson, Jr. Р 

6664. Seixas, Frank A. & Eggleston, Suzie (Eds.). 
(National Council on Alcoholism, New York, N.Y.) 
Alcoholism and the central nervous system. Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 
079 Seliger, Deborah L. (Rutgers State U., Camden) 
Effect of prenatal maternal administration of d-amphe: 
tamine on rat offspring activity and passive avoidance 
learning. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3) 
273-280.—Injected gravid Osborne-Mendell rats, subcu 
taneously, with dextroamphetamine during an “early 
(Days 5-9) or “late” (Days 12-16) critical period о 
pregnancy to test whether the drug offspring would diffe 
from controls in activity level (running in a wheel) or ir 
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passive avoidance learning (inhibiting stepping down 
_ onto a shock grid). 6 groups of 14 offspring each for 
_ testing were drawn respectively from the 6 maternal 
treatment groups; early injection or late injection, for 
each of 3 dosage levels—10 mg/kg, or 5 mg/kg, or 0 mg, 
- saline placebo. Activity scores were total turns in 4 daily 
- lü-min tests. Passive avoidance scores were (a) total 
| errors and (b) total number of daily 5-min trials to reach 
а criterion of 2 consecutive errorless trials. Results show 
that almost all of the Ss whose mothers received the 
dextroamphetamine, and especially with the 5 mg/kg 
early in pregnancy, showed significantly higher activity 
than did control Ss. The 5 mg/kg dose to mothers early 
in pregnancy also was detrimental to passive avoidance 
learning in offspring, but the larger dose, early or late, 
had no effect thereon. No physical defects were found. 
- Mortality, fecundity, and cannibalism of the young in 
- dextroamphetamine injected mothers were also dis- 
“cussed. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
— . 6666. Silvestrini, B. & Lisciani, R. (Angelini Frances- 
"со Co, Research Lab., Rome, Italy) Pharmacology of 
trazodone. Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
_15(10$, Suppl), 749-754.— Discusses the rationale for 
the clinical use of trazodone based on clinical evidence. 
esults of a pharmacological screening which show that 
trazodone should not be classified among the groups of 
-Psychotherapeutic agents already known and a psycho- 
E epe profile of the drug are presented. (20 
ге 
6667. Sjödén, Per-Olow; Jürbe, Torbjón U. & 
n, Bengt G. (U. Uppsala, Ulleraker Hosp., 
europhysiological Lab., Sweden) Effects of long-term 
administration and withdrawal of tetrahydrocannabi- 
ols (A"- THC and A’-THC) on open-field behavior in rats. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 
-K3), 243-249.— Studied the behavior of 3 groups (n = 6 
each) of female Wistar rats, injected daily with intraperi- 
toneal "-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) (5.0 mg/kg), 
A-THC (2.5 mg/kg),or vehicle inan open-field test during 
а 2 wks' period of drug administration and after 
withdrawal. The behavior of Exp I Ss, allowed long-term 
acclimation to the laboratory (LTA), was compared with 
that of Exp II Ss subjected to short-term acclimation 
(STA). Throughout the injection period a depressant 
effect of both isomers of THC was seen on ambulation, 
Tearing, grooming, and latency. Length of acclimation 
Period interacted with the effects of THC on ambulation, 
Producing even an increased ambulation for A-THC in 
the STA group. Minor indications of tolerance to 
A-THC were observed in the LTA condition only. A kind 
ws circling behavior was characteristic of both drug 
Broups, its frequency declining with repeated injections. 
At drug withdrawal, most open-field measu; 


ies Stern, Jeffrey J. & Zwi 
з entricular norepi і 
a estradiol benzoate on weight regulatory ашын 
iem rats. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(5). 
a 5-612.—In 3 experiments ovariectomized female 
»prague-Dawley tats had 1 ug estradiol benzoate (EB) or 


levonorepinephrine hydrochloride (NE:50,100,150,250, 
administered into the right lateral ventricle. Both NE 
and EB stimulated activity whether infused in the light or 
in the dark. When given in the light, EB and50-150yg NE 
produced an increase in food consumption; when 
administered | hr into the dark the drugs caused a dro 
in feeding. Pretreatment with 2 ug phentolamine prevent- 
ed the activity increase associated with EB or NE; 
imipramine potentiated the effects of both drugs. It is 
proposed that increased brain NE is sufficient to 
produce the increased locomotion and decreased feeding 
Characteristic of the female rat in estrus. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6669. Stokes, Peter E. (New York Hosp.-Cornell 
Medical Center, Payne Whitney Clinic, Psychobiology 
Study Unit, N.Y.) Adrenocortical activation in alcohol- 
ics during chronic drinking. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1973( Apr), Vol. 215, 77-83.—Stud- 
ied 18 patients during an episode of chronic excess 
alcohol drinking. Ss showed an increase in plasma 17- 
hydroxycorticosterone levels during several phases of 
their drinking, compared with those levels when Ss were 
off alcohol. (28 ref) 

6670. Stolerman, I. P.; Fink, R. & Jarvik, M. E. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Acute and chronic tolerance to 
nicotine measured by activity in rats. Psychopharmacolo- 
gia, 1973, Vol. 30(4), 329-342.—Used spontaneous 
locomotor activity to assess the development and the 
dissipation of tolerance to nicotine in male Se 
Dawley rats. Intraperitoneal (ip) nicotine admi 
to experimentally naive Ss depressed activity in a ү 
shaped runway in а dose-related manner. After а Sine. 
ip dose of nicotine, acute tolerance to the depressa 
action of a 2nd dose developed with a definite ш 
course, becoming maximal after 2 hrs and wearing ps 
after about 8 hrs. Repeated ip doses of nicotine (3 ШЕ 
daily for 8 days) elicited chronic ога ы. 
persisted for at least 90 days after the end o! vega 
treatment with the drug. Tolerance was also pro! E 
when nicotine was administered in drinking bes is 
through reservoirs implanted subcutaneous ur velop 
concluded that tolerance to nicotine in rats can ‹ if P 
quickly, may be measured easily, and Do An 
prolonged periods after withdrawal. A nico E ER 
nence syndrome was not detected. It is SUPE with the 
relapse to tobacco use in man may be bi. 
persistence of tolerance. (35 ref.)—Journal abs ү ЫШ 

6671. Stratton, Lois О. & Kastin, Abba J. (Lou's. 
State U., New Orleans) Melanocyte stimulating 


EXTA blems. 
mone in learning and extinction of two Prosto) 


Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), be. 
—Examined the effects of synthetic C T extinction 


stimulating hormone (MSH) on learning an 
of 2 shock motivated T-maze tasks. The per or smal 
24 male Long-Evans pigmented rats with larg o the 
lesions of the posterior neocortex was ERE t problem 
performance of 12 intact Ss. Results of п 5 ut 10 
Show a significant effect of the brain ; 
differences between Ss treated with 
When switched to the 2nd problem, Pm 
MSH took longer to learn the task ees 
receiving saline. A relearning test 5 wks Утв 
injections showed that Ss previously ге 
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retained less than controls. Results suggest that MSH 
roduced increased motivational arousal which led to 
delayed extinction of the Ist task and slower learning of 
the 2nd. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

6672. Tashkin, Donald P.; Shapiro, Bertrand J. & 
Frank, Ira M. (U. California, Medical School, Los 
Angeles) Acute pulmonary physiologic effects of 
smoked marijuana and oral A’-tetrahydrocannabinol in 
healthy young men. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 289(7), 336-341.—32 21-30 yr old 
experienced male users smoked marihuana containing 0, 
1, or 2% A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC). Specific airway 
conductance increased immediately, reached peak levels 
at 15 min, and was still significantly elevated at 60 min. 
In contrast, specific airway conductance decreased after 
both tobacco smoking and deep breathing techniques 
which simulated marihuana smoking. Inhalation of 1,250 
ug of isoproterenol hydrochloride caused specific con- 
ductance to rise to less than 60% of the average peak 
increase observed after 2% marihuana. After oral 
ingestion of 10, 15, and 20 mg of A’-THC by 12 Ss, 
specific airway conductance rose significantly when 
compared with a placebo, attained peak levels 3 hrs later, 
and remained elevated for 4-6 hrs. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

А Р: Truitt, Edward B. (Battelle-Columbus Lab., О.) 
^ iogenic amine hypothesis for alcohol tolerance. 
“А of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), 
ү; 215, 177-182.—Reviews the relationships between 
NM (and acetaldehyde, its principle metabolite) and 
d р. гош; and functions of the biogenic amines, 
о and norepinephrine (and their aldehyde, 
"nad and condensation product derivatives). A 
Vieni hypothesis is advanced to explain alcohol 
E» Ы through induction of aldehyde dehydrogenase 
FER Eo ences for alcohol and brain biogenic 
i S 
summary, sm and activities. (43 ref)—Journal 
Ps NG ea Arielle. (U. Louis Pasteur, Lab. of 
АБЫ ysiology, Strasbourg, France) [Nature and 
ЫНЫ le of the effects of acetoxycycloheximide on the 
Physiolog of an instrumental task in mice.] (Fren) 
OSA & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 323-321. 
mids Oa subcutaneously with acetoxycyclohexi- 
КЕ чо, ) (7 mg/kg) 60 min or less after acquisition 
[е E Iscriminative instrumental task showed low 
feu Dess responding when tested 6 days after 
по effect AXM injected 180 min after acquisition had 
Paramete on performance. The analysis of various 
(A) UE (e.g. the number of nonreinforced responses 
latency or re the Ist reinforced response (AR), and the 
ie Ei € Ist reinforced response) shows that only Ss 
АНААМ during the Ist З min following 
CS ES differed significantly from the controls: they 
low level ауе forgotten the significance of the lever. The 
min e 9f responding observed in Ss treated 30-60 
nonretent; acquisition did not seem to be due to a 
mechani от Of the significance of the lever. The 
respondi Бу Which the AXM affects the level of 

6675 4 Temain obscure. (17 ref)—English abstract. 
cology Ri alzelli, L. & Bernasconi, S. (Inst. of Pharma- 
chemical esearch, Milan, Italy) Behavioral and neuro- 

effects of caffeine in normal and aggressive 
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mice. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(May), Vol. 1(3), 251-254.—Investigated the effects 
of caffeine on brain monoamines and on several 
behavioral measures in normal and isolated-aggressive 
male Swiss albino mice. Intraperitoneal caffeine induced 
modifications of both the level and the turnover of brain 
serotonin. Such modifications were more evident in 
normal than in aggressive Ss. Moreover, caffeine showed 
an antiaggressive effect and increased the exploratory 
activity of aggressive Ss, without altering the perform- 
ance of normal Ss. It is concluded that the biochemical 
and behavioral effects of this drug differ in extent and 
intensity depending upon the emotional baseline on. 
which it acts. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6676. van Abeelen, J.; Daems, J. & Douma, G. (U. 
Nijmegen, Genetics Lab., Netherlands) Memory storage 
in three inbred mouse strains after injection of 
cycloheximide. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
10(4), 751-753.—Tested male mice of DBA/2J, 
C57BL/6J, and BA strains for black-white discrimina- 
tion learning in a water maze. BA Ss showed spontane- 
ous amnesia for the acquired response after 24 hr and 14 
days. Both DBA/2 and C57BL/6 Ss learned the task well 
15 min after peripheral injection of saline alone or 
cycloheximide in saline, but unlike the DBA/2 Ss, which 
had good retention under all 3 dose-levels used, 
C57BL/6 Ss displayed loss of memory following admin- 
istration of 100 mg/kg of the protein synthesis inhibitor. 
It is concluded that the effectiveness of cycloheximide in 
producing impairment of long-term memory storage 
depends on genetic factors. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6677. Victor, Maurice. (Case Western Reserve U., 
Medical School) The role of hypomagnesemia and 
respiratory alkalosis in the genesis of alcohol withdraw- 
al symptoms. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 235-248.—Postulates that 
hypomagnesemia and alkalosis, each associated with 
hyperexcitability of the CNS, are compounded to 
produce photomyoclonus, spontaneous seizures, and 
other symptoms characterizing the early phase of alcohol 
withdrawal. (27 ref) 

6678. Webster, D. M. & Hollard, Valerie D. (U. 
Auckland, New Zealand) A safe and simple injection 
anesthetic for birds. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 10(4), 831.—Describes а procedure for producing 
safe and reliable anesthesia in birds. Chlormethiazole 
(Hemineurin) and ketamine hydrochloride (Ketalar) 
were injected into the pectoral muscles of 85 pigeons 
undergoing surgery. Only 2 deaths were attributable to 
the drugs.—/ 'ournal abstract. 3 | 

6679. Wedeking, Paul W. (Squibb Inst. for Medical 
Research, Princeton, N.J.) Comparison of chlordiazepox- 
ide and food deprivation in rats on a fixed-ratio satiation 
schedule. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 
707_710.—Studied the effects and interactions of inject- 
ed chlordiazepoxide HCI (CDP) and food deprivation in 
8 male Long-Evans rats conditioned on a food-rein- 
forced fixed ratio 10-satiation schedule. Increasing the 
duration of food deprivation had no significant effect on 
achievement of satiation. Decreasing the duration of 


deprivation produced significant decreases in responding 
DP elicited increases in 
at all deprivation 


for food pellets. Administering С 
responding for more reinforcements 
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levels tested. CDP effects are attributed to the disinhibi- 
_ tion of the mechanisms regulating satiation.—Journal 
_ abstract. 
- 6680. Wikler, Abraham. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
.. School) Conditioning of successive adaptive responses 
_ to the initial effects of drugs. Conditional Reflex, 
_ 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(4), 193-210.—Discusses data which 
_ show that CRs generated by repeated pairing of CS with 
- administration of a neurotropic drug may resemble 
- unconditioned effects or the CRs may be opposite in 
- direction; furthermore, the CRs may change as such 
"pairings are continued. It is hypothesized that a CS 
repeatedly paired with neurotropic drug administration 
eventually activates central processing events that are 
evoked by the stimulus properties of the drug. These and 
other concepts are used to formulate a theory of opiate 
- addiction and relapse. (53 ref.)—Journal summary. 
6681. Zalcman, Steven; Liskow, Barry; Cadoret, Remi 
Goodwin, Donald. Marijuana and amphetamine: The 
- question of interaction. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
-— 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 707-708.—Performed a study 
_ with 10 adult male chronic users of marihuana to 
determine if a combination of amphetamines and 
marihuana have an interaction effect on a variety of 
- physiologic and psychological measures. In general, no 
- Such interaction was demonstrated. Previously reported 
physiological effects of marihuana and amphetamines 
Were confirmed, although some of the psychological 
effects were at variance with those reported.—Journal 
abstract. 
- . 6682. Zhukova, D. Ya. (Pharmacology Dept., I. P. 
Pavlov Medical Inst., Leningrad, USSR) [The psycho- 
tropic component of the action of narcotic analgesics.] 
- (Russ) Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
~ 36(1), 12-14.—Studied the effects of narcotic analgesics 
- introduced iv on the sensitivity to pain in 19 rabbits 
using the method of summation of impulses. Stimulation 
of the posterior hypothalamus evoked emotional reac- 
tions of the fear-anger type. The change in response to 
pain against a background of this emotional disturbance 
Was measured. The narcotic analgesics (morphine, 
promedol, codeine, and phentanyl) depressed the facili- 
tation of the response to pain produced by the hypoth- 
alamic stimulation. Morphine displayed ‘this effect in 


doses 100 times less than analgesics, and promedol in 
doses 10 times less. 


6683. Ziegler, 
Freedman, Daniel 
a acid diethylamide on the uptake and retention of brain 


5-hydroxytryptamine in vivo and in vitro. Biochemical 
Pharmacology, 


ded the effects of dextro- 
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LSD were not observed either after pargyline treatment 
or in the presence of pargyline in vitro. Results are | 
consistent with the idea that LSD decreases Serotonin 
turnover through an inhibition of neuronal firing, which 
can be overcome by neuronal depolarization sufficient to 
cause convulsions. It is suggested that the decreased 
serotonin turnover seen after LSD is somehow mediated 
by a mechanism which protects serotonin from deamina- 
tion by MAO, and that an effect on serotonin uptake 
may be a mechanism involved in the interaction of LSD 
with brain serotonin. (49 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
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6684. Bernstein, I. S. (U. Georgia) Daily activity 
cycles and weather influences on a pigtail monkey 
group. Folia Primatologica, 1972, Vol. 18(5-6), 390-415. 
—Studied a group of 48 pigtail monkeys (Macaca 
nemestrina) in outdoor and indoor compounds for 1 yr. 
Clear diurnal activity patterns were evident. Maximum 
frequencies were recorded at sunset for behaviors such as 
travel, feeding, play, sex, and agonism. Activity profiles 
were also influenced by temperature, weather, and 
replacement of the alpha male. Females were active и 
passive participants in grooming more frequently than 
were males. Females also engaged more frequently 4 
agonistic episodes and spent more time in proximity an 
in contact with others than did males. Males me 
frequently engaged in play and in displays. / D 
differences were found in grooming patterns. An 
relationships were stable, but grooming and nes] 
responses were not. “Aunt” behaviors were obse NS 
among females, especially during adole Y 
statistical analyses are presented. (26 ref)—W. ^ 
Redican. : " 

6685. Castell, Rolf & Sackett, Gene. (U. Мото 
Regional Primate Research Center, Madison) iet 
behaviors of neonatal rhesus monkeys: Men Psy- 
techniques and early development. Develo tia 42 
chobiology, 1973(May), Vol. 6(3), 191-20: T: and 17 
techniques to assess the development of 13 m АК 
female rhesus neonates: (a) a film analysis Mec 
aspects of walking, climbing, and Jumping | s consist: 
reared infants; and (b) a “Baby-Spin APRES vertical 
ing of a cloth covered bag which rotated 5 Mrs 
plane through 360°, 2-sec spins. Mother p unt 
walked and climbed on Week 1 but did not jump i 
Week 3. The duration of arm and leg move EN 
constant, but because distance of movemen e Г 
the speed of limb movement increased over 
Clasping and grasping responses we! 
the Ist week of life. Clasping pressum. greatest 
acceleration increased over the Ist 3 bu d$, and à 
pressures at head-down angles on bois ds 
double-peaked function, appearing on and head-UP 
with pressure maxima at both head ‘ould be see? 
angles. Developmental changes in clasping ЕР ог in 
in longitudinal or cross-sectional compi test experi- 
comparisons confounded by effects of prio 
ence.—Journal abstract. 

6686. Jackman, Kenneth L. (West Cheste ч Р 
Ground squirrels as subjects for psychologi 


ate Coll.) 
earch: 


Journal of General Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 
141-150.—Tested 15 ground squirrels from each of 3 
species (lateralis, richardsonii, and tridecemlineatus) under 

several standard laboratory procedures to (a) evaluate 

their usefulness as Ss for laboratory studies; and (b) 

| determine what changes, if any, should be made in usual 
laboratory apparatus and procedures. Although some 
modifications of procedure and equipment were indicat- 

ed and additional care during food deprivation and in 
housing were required, it is concluded that the 3 species 

studied were capable of performing the usual laboratory 

tasks in running wheels, runways, mazes, and Skinner 
boxes.—Journal abstract. 

6687. Joffe, J. M. (U. Vermont) The Peromyscus 

papers. American Psychologist, 1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 
527-529.—Presents а biased outline of the 20th-century 
history of the instinct concept in psychology, as a 
prologue to events surrounding the trial of Peromyscus 
maniculatus on charges of behaving in a manner specific 


to a species other than the defendant's and exceeding the 


biological boundaries of learning. Parallels are drawn 
between current concepts of “species-specific behaviors” 
and "biological boundaries of learning" and classical 
instinct doctrine of the type espoused by W. McDougall. 
Events at the trial argue against reaching conclusions 
about inherent limits on behavior without exploring 
developmental influences or considering the point that, 
оа of experimental intervention, species have 
vironments ee 

Bron mace as well as specific genotypes. 
PUN [ч Don С. (U. Hull, England) The 
Hs у of infantile stimulation and intermittent fasting 
апы on life span in the black-hooded rat. 
оеш Psychobiology, 1973(May), Vol. 6(3) 

ment TH the effects of accelerating develop- 
бш. ? kinds of infantile stimulation (handling or 

ime lation) interacting with a postweaning 

female ыар and feeding regime in 12 male and 16 

fasting 1 lack hooded rats. Results indicate that the 

STC a eee increased life span in those Ss 

made co to infantile stimulation. Some of the claims 

fastin ncerning the secondary effects of intermittent 

e B on excitability levels of the CNS were not 

BRONA Tournal abstract. 

он Khavari, Khalil A. & Risner, Marc E. (U. 

ad libitum у, ilwaukee) Opiate dependence produced by 
Sucrose oe king of morphine in water, saline, and 
291-302 hy ced Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 30(4), 
Prague. D DUE 3 experiments in which male 
morphine СМ ey rats (М = 39) were given ad libitum 

as their оп] ater, saline morphine, or sucrose morphine 
! caloric, an B Source of liquid. Measures of liquid, food, 
Were taken d morphine intake along with body weight 

Were given айу. To assess the degree of dependence, Ss 
Solution АЛП 2-bottle choice test between the drug 
Period. R the vehicle, following a suitable ingestion 

esults indicate that the Ss neglected morphine 


Wate s 
T and saline morphine in favor of the drug-free 


alternati: 

(очу ws, homie morphine withdrawal signs 

thea, and ight loss, anorexia, adipsia, rhinorrhea, diar- 

Ss were ae ay) were observed, thus indicating the 
Tug dependent. When morphine was given in 
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sucrose solutions, Ss showed a marked preference for the 
drug solution over the vehicle.—Journal abstract. 

6690. Maklyak, N. M. (Zaporozh'e Teachers Coll., 
USSR) [The ability of animals to discriminate quanti- 
ties.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 
118-124.—Reviews European, Soviet, and American 
studies of the ability of animals of different phylogenetic 
levels to discriminate numerosity. (29 ref.) 

6691. Randt, Clark T. & Derby, Bennett M. (New 
York U. Medical Center) Behavioral and brain correla- 
tions in early life nutritional deprivation. Archives of 
Neurology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 28(3), 167-172.—Mice from 
an inbred strain, DBQ/2J, whose mothers received a 
severe low-protein diet and who themselves received the 
same inadequate diet until 21 days of age, while control 
mice received normal diets, revealed reduction in body 
and brain weights for experimental Ss but no significant 
changes in brain or spinal cord. Behavioral tests showed 
experimental Ss fed more frequently but ate less than 
control Ss; experimental Ss also showed greater activity 
in the presence of environmental stimulation, revealed 
fewer errors in learning spatial discrimination reversals, 
and made more errors than control Ss in problem-solving 
maze tests (the Hebb-Williams). No significant differ- 
ences for experimental and control Ss appeared for 
activity in a dark environment, barpressing for food on a 
progressive ratio schedule, and footshock avoidance 
conditioning. Number of Ss in each group varied from 
4-34 for the various tests. Behavioral findings support 
the hypothesis that a higher set-point for arousal may 
result from nutritional deprivation in early life, thus 
influencing reversal learning and problem solving. (39 


ref)—E. Gavin. 

6692. Redican, William K. (U. California, Primate 
Research Center, Davis) Three cage windows for 
unobstructed animal photography. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Sep) Vol. 5(5), 
400-402.— escribes removable windows which can be 
used in cages with a hinged or sliding door or as a built- 
in fixture in the wall of the cage. ; 

6693. Rumbaugh, Duane M., et al. (Georgia State U.) 
A computer-controlled language training system for 
investigating the language skills of young apes. Behav- 
ior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
5(5), 385-391.—Describes а computer-controlled lan- 
guage training system designed to enhance the objectivi- 
ty and efficiency of inquiry into the language-relevant 
behaviors of apes. The system allows the ape to gain 
control over the events of the 24-hr day in direct 
correspondence with its competence in using a keyboard 
on which each key represents a word, Various incentives 
can be obtained through the selection and depression of 
appropriate keys in accordance with rules of sentence 
structure monitored by a computer. The system is 
flexible and allows for eventual conversation between 
man and ape, with the computer as the intermediary. A 
Teletype records all that transpires. Achievements of 1 
female chimpanzee over the course of the Ist 8 mo of the 
system’s operation attest to the worth of the system and 
training methods. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6694. Schaeffer, Robert W. & David, Mike. (Auburn 
U.) Lick rates in New Zealand white rabbits. Bulletin of 


the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 43-44. 
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— Used a new technique for measuring lick rate in 4 New 
Zealand white rabbits. Ss' lick rates were found to be 
constant and independent of type of solution tested 
(water, 4, 16, and 32% sucrose) and number of hours of 
—— deprivation (12, 24, and 48 hrs). These data corroborate 
data previously reported regarding constancy of the 
licking reflex in other mammals.—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Motivation 


E 6695. Bermant, Gordon; McNeil, Michael & Ashby, 
— Faye N. (Battelle Seattle Research Center, Wash.) Honey 
_ bee behavior: Responses to light and electric shock. 
Behavioral Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 505-509.—Con- 
trolled the position of worker bees in a shuttlebox by 
varying the intensities of light stimuli placed at both ends 
— of the box. The amount of time spent on the brighter side 
of the box was greatest when the gradient of illumination 
.. Was steepest. Responding to light was altered systemati- 
cally by delivering electric shock to the legs. It is 
suggested that electric shock may be used to calibrate the 
strength of phototactic responding.—Journal abstract. 
6696. Bloom, J. M.; Williams, Donald T. & Metze, 
Leroy P. (Texas Research Inst, Houston) Effects of 
. varied and partial reward on discrete-trial patterning of 
_ fats. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 
167-170.—Trained 32 female Holtzman albino rats in 
the discrete-trial operant apparatus with single alterna- 
_ tion of large reward and small reward or large reward 
and nonreward, followed by either transfer or extinction. 
. Results show that both groups acquired appropriate 
response patterning, that patterning was conditioned, 
and that the stimuli which control patterning were 
derived from reward conditions on immediately preced- 
- ing trials. A modification of the sequential hypothesis of 
instrumental learning is proposed to account for the 
results.—Journal abstract. 
- .. 6697. Blough, Donald S. (Brown U.) Two-way gener- 
alization peak shift after two-key training in the pigeon. 
_ Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 
171-174.—Reinforced 13 male White Carneaux and 
Silver King pigeons on a VI 1 min schedule for pecking 
at a key illuminated by a 550-nm light. All Ss were tested 
for generalization to 550 nm and 10 other wavelengths, 
following 3 variations of training as follows: Group 1 
received only single-stimulus training to 550 nm before 
the test. Group 2 received successive single-key discrimi- 
nation training between 550 nm as stimulus and 559 nm 
|... as extinction before the test. Group 3 received successive 
f training, but 559 nm was not associated with extinction; 
rather, in the presence of 559 nm, Ss were reinforced on 
= VI 1 min for pecking a 2nd key. In agreement with 
= previous results, Group 1 yielded generalization gra- 
- dients peaked at 550 nm, and Group 2 produced peaks 
Shifted away from extinction. For Group 3 a separate 
tained for responses to each key, and 
Bradients was shifted away from the 
Bin. Signaled reinforcement on the other key. 
_ Results suggest that peak shift can result from the 
Interaction of stimulus control from each of 2 ** 


- gradient was ob: 
Е. each of these 
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6698. Brennan, James F. & Riccio, David С, (Kent 
State U.) Stimulus control of avoidance behavior in rats 
following differential or nondifferential Pavlovian train. 
ing along dimensions of the conditioned stimulus, 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 313-323.—Assigned 36 male 
albino Holtzman rats, following 2-way avoidance train. 
ing with an auditory CS, to 1 of 6 Pavlovian manipula- 
tions: discrimination or equivalence training along 
frequency or intensity dimensions, nominal single stimu- 
lus training, or unsignalled shocks only. Subsequently, Ss 
received separate generalization tests when frequency 
and/or intensity were varied. Intradimensional discrimi- 
nation training tended to steepen generalization gradient 
and resulted in a peak shift away from the negative CS 
(safety signal) within the frequency continuum, Pseudo- 
discrimination equivalence training typically reduced 
stimulus control, even when training and test stimuli 
were not along the same dimension. These modifications 
of avoidance generalization gradients through interpolat- 
ed noncontingent training provide additional evidence of 
the transfer of Pavlovian control to instrumental behav- 
ior. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. | | 

6699. Bronstein, Paul M. (Brooklyn Coll, City U. 
New York) Effects of early experience upon drinking- 
tube preference in the chicken. Behavioral Biology 
1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 499—503.— Tested the hypothesis by 
E. H. Hess that chicks form attachments to substances 
ingested shortly after hatching. In 2 experiments ы | 
was presented in distinctively colored tubes as 
relevant stimuli. 64 male and female White eor 
chicks served as Ss. No evidence in support 3 i 
imprinting hypothesis could be gathered am ru 
preferences for visually familiar water were foun Шр 
when relatively unfamiliar alternatives were Be 
simultaneously. It is suggested that some of the е dd 
allegedly demonstrating food attachments niv io 
might be more parsimoniously interpreted E ie. 
ingest relatively novel substances. Journal Pul "Heat 

6700. Brosgole, Leonard & US t el Repos 
training in the Mongolian gerbil. Psycholog! d2 experi- 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 275-280.—Conducte hich heat 
ments with a total of 12 Mongolian gerbils, in Ыт. ^ 
avoidance was an effective technique 1n Pared after 
discriminative response. Rapid relearning ore master à 
a series of extinction trials. Ss were able to negative 
successive-cue reversal task with heat used “ы 36-day 
reinforcer. In addition, there seemed to i 
retention of the discriminative respon abstract. 
through the heat-training procedure. а Со 

6701. Burnstein, David. (Utah State U.) scheduling 
reinforcement via free-operant avoidant ls Vol. 
tests. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Sociely, a free-operal 
2(1), 5-7.—Trained 3 male hooded rats on se-pr 
avoidance schedule with a 2-sec respon А 
auditory stimulus (RPS) for each NET 
changed to tandem fixed FRX ЕК1 ES 5 
a FRX superimposed schedule for 3 © er the 
response and shock density increase Ч 5 schedules 
and FR schedule. Under the superimp' 


idances 
baseline was difficult for the FR avoi 
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reversibility was rapid after the tandem or superimposed 
schedule. Behavior under the tandem and superimposed 
avoidance scheduled was characteristic of FR behavior. 
The increased rates and shock patterns are interpreted as 
evidence for the conditioned reinforcing properties of the 
RPS.—Journal abstract. 

6702. Campbell, Patrick E.; Crumbaugh, Charles M.; 
McLeroy, Robert Е. & Framer, Edward. (Southern 
Methodist U.) Discrimination and extinction as a 
function of internal and external discriminanda. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Aug) Vol. 33(1), 251-254. 
—Trained 32 female Wistar rats on a successive 
discrimination problem for 40 days. 4 separate groups 
received the factorial combinations of presence vs 
absence of internal (aftereffects) or external (alley color) 
discriminanda. Discrimination learning was quite appar- 
ent in the Ss with external cues but failed to develop in Ss 
trained only with internal cues. During an extinction 
phase, Ss trained with only internal cues proved to be 
More persistent. Results are related to an earlier 
experiment suggesting the superiority of internal cues. 
—Journal abstract. 

6703. Capretta, Patrick J.; Moore, Maurice J. & 
Rossiter, Thomas R. (Miami U.) Establishment and 
modification of food and taste preferences: Effects of 
experience. Journal of General Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol, 89(1), 27-46.—A review of research indicates that 
ү кше an animal's diet early in life to a single food or 
Fou ances the preference value of that substance 
aac ife. As for changes in food preferences, a chief 
a 2 s with the relationship between the kinds of 
us volved in the aversive conditioning of food 
preferences. P. J. Capretta’s theory of stimulus relevance 


ms the likelihood, at least in the rat, of gustato- 
Мал, сиез becoming aversively conditioned to 
pain fon pn discomfort, and auditory-visual cues to 
altering fo E shock. Nonaversive procedures of 
Aen a preferences have been less effective than 
trols а T niques. Early experiences and verbal con- 
p аг to play an important part in man's later 

ivi 5 to food. (65 ref) —Author abstract. 
Space шн. Nancy С. (National Aeronautics & 
ield, Calif amanen; Ames Research Center, Moffett 
he rat, Jo ) Differentiation of bite force response in 
8). тотуда Л Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
entiation vor) Vol. 85(2), 367-372.—Investigated differ- 
rats to obtai € bite force response by training 9 male 
Peak forces eT reinforcement by emitting bites with 
Wide, All = үш 4 different bands of forces 500-gm 
of the requ; earned to bite with peak forces within each 
Percentage du bands, although the average maximum 
mately 70% Б Correct bites/session was only approxi- 
of differentiation, are compared with those from studies 
is concluded he of the paw-press force response, and it 
ssi TE the differentiation process is similar in 
Benerality a ar response systems. Because of the 
Systems, "it n differentiation findings across motor 
Studies or E Suggested that methods and results from 
increase the Davies differentiation might be used to 
ота abstract, rstanding of motor system function. 
М. (U, е Hank; Hirschorn, Paul & Hurwitz, Harry 
elph, Ontario, Canada) Lever holding behav- 
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ior during a leverlift shock escape procedure. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 215-218. 
—Trained 15 male albino rats either to press or to lift a 
lever in order to escape shock. Although there were no 
appreciable differences between escape latencies, the 
leverlift condition eliminated virtually all of the intertrial 
lever holding observed under the leverpress condition. It 
is concluded that, while stable escape behavior can be 
obtained using either the press or lift responses, the use 
of a leverlift requirement allows for the separate 
observation of lever holding and freezing, a species- 
specific defense reaction.—Journal abstract. 

6706. Dubin, William J. & Levis, Donald J. (U. Iowa) 
Influence of similarity of components of a serial 
conditioned stimulus on conditioned fear in rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 304-312.—Reports 2 experiments 
in which 80 male and 96 female Blue Spruce rats were 
presented a serial CS procedure consisting of 2 compo- 
nents: S, followed by S, (S //S ;). In both experiments the 
stimulus similarity of S, to S, in terms of tonal frequency 
was systematically manipulated. Exp I tested the effects 
of similarity of components in a standard shuttle-box 
avoidance situation. Exp II employed a conditioned 
emotional response paradigm measuring the suppression 
of consummatory licking. Results suggest that the 
amount of fear elicited by S, is a direct function of the 
stimulus similarity of S, to S, and support a generaliza- 
tion interpretation of fear  transference.—Journal 
abstract. 

6707. Ducker, G. & Rensch, B. (U. Munster, Zoologi- 
cal Inst., W. Germany) [The visual learning capacity of 
Lacerta viridis and Agama agama.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1973(Mar), Vol. 32(2), 209-214.—De- 
scribes experiments in which 2 Lacerta viridis lizards and 
2 Agama agama lizards were trained to discriminate 
between colors and optical patterns and make correct 
choices in order to obtain food and avoid punishment 
(chinine flavored bait). In the test series L1 achieved 85% 
and L2 82.2% correct choices between red and green. In 
the tests where a choice between blue and yellow was 
added, L1 mastered 2 visual tasks simultaneously and 
erred only once; L2 did not cooperate and the test was 
not completed. Neither Ll nor L2 was able to learn 
choosing among 3 possibilities. Al scored 93.4% in the 
Ist, 96.8% in the 2nd test but died before completion of 
the 3rd test. A2 scored 80% in the Ist and 100% in the 
2nd test; in the 3rd test with 3 simultaneous tasks (red- 
green, blue-yellow, black circular spots-white stripes) it 
scored 81.7%. The memory of L2 was retested in follow- 
up tests 3 wks later and the score was still 73.476 right 

3 wks later the number of correct 


choices. Another 
choices decreased significantly and after another 25 days 
correct choices were reduced to a mere 53.4%. It is 


concluded that the difference between the species 
corresponds to the difference in the absolute size of their 


brains and the different number of neurons and 


synapses. (English summary)—T. Fisher. 4 
6708. Egger, Garry J. (U. Western Australia, Ned- 
lands) Novelty induced changes in spontaneous alterna- 
tion by infant and adult rats. Developmental Psychobiolo- 
, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(5), 431-435.— Discusses previous 
findings that preweaned rats perseverate rather than 
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alternate choices of goal arms over 2 trials in a Tmaze. In transfer, but of the new objects, almost always chose the 
an experiment with 440 male Wistar albino rats, 16-day- object constructed of relevant features. A number of 
— old Ss were successfully induced to increase their rate of models for discrimination learning are considered in the 


‘value on Trial 2 of the previously unchosen goal arm. 


_ ontogeny.—Journal abstract. 


alternation to chance level by increasing the novelty light of these data. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


6712. Franchina, Joseph J., et al. (Virginia Polytechnic 
- Similarly, 100-day-old Ss were encouraged to decrease Inst. & State U.) Similarity between shock and safe 
their level of alternation by enhancingthe novelty value areas during acquisition, transfer, and extinction of 
of the previously chosen arm. Results are explained in escape behavior in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
_ terms of the excitatory and inhibitory effects of a Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 216-224, 
- stimulus and the gradual development of inhibition in —Demonstrated, in 3 experiments with a total of 128 


female hooded rats, that performance in escape training 


s 6709. Egger, Garry J. (U. Western Australia, Ned- was impaired when shock- and safe-box stimuli were 
lands) The relevance of memory, arousal, and cue similar rather than dissimilar to each other. Prior training 
factors to developmental changes in spontaneous with similar shock and safe boxes impaired responding 
alternation by rats. Developmental Psychobiology, during subsequent training or extinction under the 
__1973(5ер), Vol. 6(5), 459-468.—Examined spontaneous dissimilar shock and safe condition. Prior training under 
"alternation (SA) behavior in 3 experiments with male (һе dissimilar condition did not reliably influence 
— Wistar albino rats (N = 640). Exp I examined memory subsequent training or extinction under the similar 


- spatial and olfactory cues that evoke SA in mature Ss, 


but that they tended to use these in a different fashion to Alberta, Canada) Prolonged duration of 

adults. Results support the hypothesis that inhibitory effect" following prolonged exposure 
| deficiencies in young animals are responsible for the — discriminandum. Animal ^ Learning 
typical perseverative pattern of choices made by these — 1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 233-236. 
animals in an equal alternative 2-choice Tmaze. (18 ref) ed rats for approximately | 
= Journal abstract. mounted оп the home cage wa 
— 6710. File, Sandra E. (City of London Polytechnic, training, 4 of the Ss had the ex 
- England) Inter-stimulus interval and the rate of behavi- positive stimulus and /, the exposed fig 
- Oural habituation. Quarterly Journal of Experimental stimulus. Control Ss had no pattern mo! 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 25(3), 360-367.—Presented Results indicate that when the expose 
a series of 10 tone stimuli to 269 male hooded rats at positive stimulus, the Ss made significantl 
intervals of 15 sec, 30 sec, 1 min, 1%, min, 2 min, 2/7 min, than the control Ss, but when the exposed 
3 min, or 24 hrs. The next day a test tone was presented negative stimulus, the Ss made significan 
and the distraction to this measured. There was less Results are consistent with the explor 


the rate of habituation, nor did it interact in any way 


abstract. 


constructed from the 2 


- ently chose the previously rewar 
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intervals of 24 hrs. The stimulus duration did not affect ity of selecting one stimulus over an Ds 
period of time, in a discrimination task. ( 


with the. interstimulus interval. (27 ref)—Journa!  —Journal abstract. 


| 6711. Flagg, Steven Е. & Medin, Douglas L. (Wash- ern U., Cresap Lab.) Rabbit eyelid 
ingto te U.) Constant irrelevant cues and stimulus function of unconditioned stimulus 
: EM zation in monkeys. Journal of Comparative & Comparative & Physiological 
E ysiological Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 339-345. 85(2), 289294.— Reports eye! 


— Trained 14 jungle-born female pigtailed monkeys to male New Zealand white sain E 
S WI 


han the 100- 9 
hed à 


оир: 
er 2 P п 


pron оп 2 concurrently presented 4-choice object durations of 50, 100, and 200 msec. 
iminations. In 1 problem form was relevant and меге slower to start conditioning t 
(00-msec group reac 
level than the oth p 
drive-reduction theory 


tation of the 
obility 

k тоё 

ing 4 


color constant irrelevant; in the other, color was relevant msec groups. The 2 
and form constant irrelevant. Following training, Ss were ERA {с Grisadoe 1 
ce setting consisting of Results are related to 
а 3rd object composed possible technical difficulties in the 
of the color and form — cheek-shock UCS. (17 ref.)—Jou 


effect asymptoted at 2 min and thereafter there was no the invitational properties of that sti 


further increase in habituation, even with interstimulus тоге novel stimulus and thereby will a 
anot 


6715. Gallup, Gordon G. (Tulane U.) 
features. Ss consist- іп chickens: Is a stimulus that SIEn? 
ded objects during aversive than the receipt of shock? Anima 


п, 


timul 


presen 


rnal abstract. | 
Tonic imm 


znals $ 
E 


mulus re 


loying 


50-sec 


00- ог 


hoc 
Learn 


as a factor by reducing intertrial intervals to a minimum. — shock-safe condition. Resistance to extinction under the 
This manipulation did not alter alternation rates at any dissimilar condition was reliably better following train- 
of the ages studied. Exp II investigated the effect on ing with random presentations to both similar and 
alternation of reducing the heightened arousal of young dissimilar conditions than following training with the 
Ss by the use of the nonspecific depressant drug dissimilar condition alone. Exp III showed that impair- 
chlorpromazine hydrochloride. Alternation rates in both теп! of escape behavior during training was attributable 
infant and adult Ss were again unaffected. Exp III to response-contingent similarity between shock and safe 
indicated that 16-day-old Ss were influenced by the same — boxes.—Journal abstract. 
6713. Franken, R. E. & Bray, G. P. (U. Calgary, 
the "novelty 
to a single 
& Behavior, 
— Exposed 24 male hood- 
mo to a single stimulus 
]l. During discrimination 


ure as the negative 
unted on the wall. 
d figure Was the 
y more errors 


аїогу literature 
lus will reduce 


posed figure as the 

figure Was е 

tly fewer errors. 

habituation at shorter interstimulus intervals, but this which suggests that exposure to a s lative t0 à 


ffect the probabil- 
her, at least for @ 


lower 


-1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 228-232.— Conducted 3 
mts on the effect of shock and aversive condi- 
tonic immobility in a total of 178 Production 
cks. In Exp I increasing the intensity of 
tion shock produced reliable increases in the 
of immobility. Using classical conditioning 
es in Exp II a significant effect of UCS intensity 
ed. In Exp Ш brief confrontation with a 
ed fear stimulus was found more effective than 
enhancing immobility duration. Data are 
in terms of the fear hypothesis of animal 
and as supporting a more general notion that 
ipation of shock may be more aversive than its 
16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Gilbert, R. M. (Addiction Research Founda- 
onto, Ontario, Canada) Keypecking by pigeons 
fect environment for autoshaping. Bulletin of 
honomic Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 10-12. 
Icled an experiment with 18 male White Car- 
ons in which keypecking under the usual 
ing procedure was found to be less likely when 
light was unshielded and thus allowed autoshap- 
) а stimulus available inside the food magazine 
ome Ss pecked, nevertheless, mostly near the 
g of the stimulus rather than near the end when 
реа keypecking usually occurs. It is concluded 
аг autoshaped keypecking can be explained in 
“Of respondent conditioning, even though the 
behavior may not be advantageous to the 
Pecking at the beginning of the stimulus, which 
autoshaped behavior directed towards the food 
may require an explanation in terms of higher- 
nditioning.—Journal abstract. 
Hall, Geoffrey. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Canada) Overtraining and reversal learning in 
t: Effects of stimulus salience and response 
ў Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
logy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 169-175.—Observed an 
ing reversal effect (ORE) in Exp Тіп 16 female 
(AM trained to discriminate horizontal from 
tes. in the jumping stand. Overtraining was 
wae to produce a change in Ss’ response strategy 
ae of movements the Ss make before they 
T Хр П, light and dark grays were the stimuli. 
taning produced a different response strategy and 
im found. Results present a difficulty for the 2- 
1 tional analysis of the ORE which predicts that 
^ Eines likely to be found with the striped stimuli 
Dist € gray. They provide some support, however, 
m E account in which 1 stage is taken to be an 
8. Ha d response.— Journal abstract. 
onim, p Н. Е. Harlow, M. К. & Suomi, S. J. (U. 
n. rimate Lab.) From thought to therapy: 
ep) M я primate laboratory. American Scientist, 
stigation EE 59(5), 538-549.—Demonstrates how 
im the learning capability of rhesus mon- 
me B study of their behavioral abnormali- 
ate Es ilitation. Topics covered include: (а) 
аг famil ers; (b) the natural nature of love; (c) the 
орао y (d) isolated learning; (е) induced 
"11010ру; and (f) experimental study of depres- 
luded us Psychotherapy, and rehabilitation. It is 
at future changes in knowledge will result in 


1 
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further psychiatric study of primates. (38 ref)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

6719. Hirota, T. T. & Clarkson, T. A. (U. Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada) Stimulus generalization following 
intradimensional discrimination training: Between- and 


within-test comparisons. Bulletin of the Psychonomic _ 


Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 3-5.— Trained 2 groups of 3 
naive male White Carneaux pigeons to respond to a 
black vertical line on a VI 30-sec reinforcement schedule. 
Responses to a black line oriented 15 deg to the right of 
vertical were extinguished. One group was tested for 


generalization along the angularity dimension after 0, 6 - 


and 12 postcriterion discrimination sessions. The 2nd 
group was tested once after 12 postcriterion sessions. The 
slope of the absolute generalization gradient steepened 
about the picture stimulus with repeated testing. The 
data provide little support for a within-test steepening 
effect.—Journal abstract. 

6720. Hoehler, Fred K. & Leonard, Dale W. (Purdue 
U.) Classical nictitating membrane conditioning in the 
rabbit (Oryctolagus cuniculus): Single alternation with 
differential intertrial intervals. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 277-288. 
— [nvestigated single alternation (SA) patterning behav- 
ior in 24 albino New Zealand rabbits by varying in 7 
experiments the intertrial intervals (ITIs) following 
reinforced (R) and nonreinforced (N) trials. When short 
ITIs followed R trials and long ITIs followed N trials, 
reliable SA patterning was obtained. Neither (a) the 

resence of differential ITI cues, (b) the short ITIs prior 
to the N trials, nor (c) the early position of the N trial 
within the R-R interval were sufficient in and of 
themselves to support substantial patterning behavior; 
instead, each of these features apparently contributed to 
the patterning effect in a combined fashion. It is 
concluded that R- and N-trial aftereffects do not play an 
important role in conditioning the rabbit nictitating 
membrane. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6721. Hofer, Myron A. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Montefiore Hosp.) Maternal separation af- 
fects infant rats’ behavior. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(5), 629-633.—18-hr separations of 24 
2-wk-old Wistar rat pups from their mothers were found 
to increase levels of activity, elimination, and self- 
grooming in a novel environment and to delay sleep 
onset. A control group supplied with nonlactatihi foster 
mothers suggested that whereas the sleep onset changes 
could have a nutritional mechanism, the каш еһа- 
vioral effects of separation probably depended) on 
deprivation of behavioral interaction with the ег 
—Journal abstract. т кы 

6722. Hoyer, William J. (Syracuse U.) Discontinuous 
shock and discriminated-avoidance learning by tadpoles 
(Rana pipiens). Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
33(1), 143-146.—Gave 20 larval leopard frogs 40 trials 
per day for 5 consecutive days in а discriminated 
avoidance situation. Discontinuous shock, which facili- 
tates discriminated avoidance learning in rats, did not 
affect Ss’ level of avoidance responding but did 
significantly reduce the number of no-response trials 
(p < 01). ( 

6723. Hughes, К. №. (О. Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) Spontaneous alternation in adult rabbits. 
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Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 
2.—Noted spontaneous alternation іп 10 adult gray 
rabbits at a similar rate to rats. A lack of alternation in 
infant rabbits reported by earlier workers would thus 
seem to be due to an age rather than species difference. 
—Journal abstract. 

6724. James, James P.; Ossenkop, Peter & Mostoway, 
Walter W. (Western Illinois U.) Avoidance learning as a 
function of amount and direction of change in CS 
intensity without a constant background intensity. 
_ Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 

18-20.—Used G. R. Grice, L. Masters, and D. L. 
Kohfeld's (see PA, Vol. 40:12873) procedure of present- 
ing changes in CS intensity with variable background 
intensities, in a shuttle avoidance task with 13 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Superior performance resulted 
' from increases in stimulus intensity in comparison to 

decreases. Amount of change in stimulus intensity (10 or 

20 db) was positively related to performance only when 

the change involved increases in the intensity of 

stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

6725. Johnson, David M. & Platt, John R. (Parsons 
Coll.) Short-term retention of location within a homoge- 
neous behavior sequence in rats. Journal of Comparative 

. & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 
111-117.—Fed 8 male Sprague-Dawley rats for entering 

a food tray following 12 or more consecutive lever 
- presses. Short-term retention of location within the 12- 
press requirement was then tested by interrupting the 
press sequence with time-outs (TOs) after various 
numbers of presses. Each sequence contained 1 TO, and 
the duration of the TO was varied (0-16 Sec) across 
phases of the experiment. As TO duration increased, the 
number of presses per trial went from being independent 
of TO location to being directly related to it. Derived 
retention scores showed a very rapid negatively acceler- 
ated, decreasing relationship to TO duration. Limitations 
on the interpretation of these retention functions are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6726. King, James E. (U. Arizona) Learning and 
Eeneralization of a two-dimensional sameness-differ- 
“ence concept by chimpanzees and orangutans. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 84(1), 140-148.— Taught 4 adult chimpanzees and 4 
Orangutans a 2-dimensional sameness-difference con- 
cept in which the positive pair of stimuli were the same 
- color (or form) and different forms (or colors), while the 
| negative pair were the same form (or color) and different 
colors (or forms). Testing with nondifferentially rein- 
| forced equivalence trials showed that the training 
- generalized to a set of novel stimuli. Further equivalence 

trials demonstrated. that color was more salient than 
form. Equivalence, trials demonstrated that color was 
‘more salient than form. Equivalence trials with 3- instead 
of 2-object arrays as stimuli revealed significant generali- 
zation gradients along the heterogeneity-homogeneity 
dimension for both color and form cues. There were no 

important differences in the performances of the chim- 
panzees and the orangutans. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6727. King, Richard A. & Glasser, Richard L. (U 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Factors influencing one. 

trial passive avoidance behavior: Implicati E 
Studies of retrograde amnesia (Ra) Vocations for 
nesia (RA). Physiology & 


„меру 
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Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 817-819.—Ran 84 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats in a step-through 1-trial passive 
avoidance task. Effects of preexposure (or familiariza- 
tion) to the apparatus, prehandling outside of the 
apparatus, and postshock delay in the apparatus were 
studied. Preexposure to the apparatus significantly 
increased 1-trial passive avoidance; with no preexposure 
little passive avoidance learning was obtained. Prehan- 
dling did not significantly increase the strength of 
passive avoidance behavior. Postshock delay did not 
increase passive avoidance. Results are discussed in 
terms of their implications for studies of retrograde 
amnesia which use l-trial passive avoidance learning. 
—Journal abstract. 

6728. Lachter, Gerald D. (C. W. Post Coll., Long 
Island U.) Non-contingent reinforcement in concurrent 
chain schedules. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
33(1), 215-218.—Exposed 2 female White King pigeons 
to a concurrent-chains procedure consisting of identical 
60-sec random-interval initial links and terminal links 
which resulted in reinforcement on either а 60-sec 
random-interval schedule, or a 30-, 60-, or 120-sec 
noncontingent reinforcement schedule. For both Ss, data 
indicate a preference for the noncontingent reinforce- 
ment schedule at both the 30- and 60-sec values. 
—Journal abstract. ; 

6729. Leibrecht, Bruce С. (U.S. Army Medical 
Research Lab., Experimental Psychology Div., Fort 
Knox, Ky.) Dishabituation of the head-shake rerom 
in the rat. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4) 
467-477.—Studied the effects of presenting a Ую 
auditory extraneous stimulus during habituation of T 
head-shake response in 60 male Holtzman albino uo 2 
the within-trial condition the dishabituatory Sud 
was presented during habituation trials, while ШШ 
between-trial condition it was presented during inter lis 
intervals. Results reveal that the егш Min 
produced 2—3 sec of increased responding, fol Hu p 
15-20 sec period of response reduction. No evi d The 
retardation of across-trial habituation was ШЕ: ЕКА 
excitatory effect increased across trials and. B 

огу. ан i tion failed ! 
sessions (ie, habituation of dishabitua 1 dishabilud- 
occur). Results support the interpretation 0 v sonst 
tion as a temporary, superimposed process Rd may be 
tion and suggest that dishabituatory phenom Journal 
more complex than generally thought. (17те, 

James. (U: 


abstract. 

i ntinu- 
California, San Diego) Effects of partially ап Duero 
ously reinforced pretraining п док b 

H т 

measures in the rat. Journal of ФАП), 118-127 
2 experime 
reinforced р S 
пр. Pretraining Yie 


compared to a control conditior 
There was little effect of pretraining о tency 
of learning and varied effects on [alt [у reinfore 

Latencies were most affected by ре ported N. 
pretraining. Although the choice data 5 attention? 
Sutherland and N. J. MacKintosh's 
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theory and the latency data offered partial support for A. 

Amsel and J. S. Ward’s (see PA, Vol. 39:9344) frustra- 

tion theory, it is noted that neither theory could handle 
the data that the other relies upon. Discrepancies found 
between choice and latency measures suggest that they 
measure 2 different processes in discrimination learning. 
—Journal abstract. 

6731. Manosevitz, Martin & Joel, Uri. (U. Texas) 
Behavioral effects of environmental enrichment in 
randomly bred mice. Journal of Comparative & Physiolog- 
ical Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 373-382.—Reared 
212 randomly bred mice from birth in an enriched 
environment or in a standard control environment. Ss 
were tested for open-field activity and defecation, 
running wheel activity, exploration, and hoarding. After 
the hoarding tests all Ss were sacrificed and adrenal 
glands were removed and weighed. Significant main 
effects due to treatment were found on gross body 
Weight at 38 days of age, open-field activity and 
defecation, running wheel activity measures, and explor- 
ation, Correlational analyses revealed that open-field 
activity was positively associated with exploratory 
behavior, and that the 2 activity measures were positively 
associated. In the control Ss, the running wheel measures 
Were positively associated with hoarding performance. 
Results are discussed and compared with previous 
Studies of environmental enrichment and mouse behav- 
ш It is concluded that the effects of early enrichment 
Eis Md activity, running wheel activity, and 
(sm are well established. (20 ref)—Journal 
E un Graham R. (U. Exeter, Washington 
Чр i ngland) Operant responding and stimulus 
lie & Ph awny owls (Strix aluco). Journal of Compara- 
346-359 са Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 
CRM Tained 2 tawny owls to make a bar-pecking 
vas ыу тсе by the presentation of small cubes 
ms > ‚ Ss readily acquired the response, and their 
and VI s ponding under fixed-ratio, variable-ratio, 
typical [сз ules of reinforcement were similar to the 
control ое patterns of other species. Stimulus 
Simultaneos | ошаса in 3 Ss by training them to 
Vertically Am mus anna between horizontally and 
obtained in Em ранае A high degree of control was 
Spatial separati S. However, a small increase in the 
considers Нов of stimulus and response resulted in a 
Would be tee of stimulus control, suggesting that it 
threshold i am to employ the tracking method of 
Journal abstract. ation with this species. (15 ref) 
апада) кышы: Mireille. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
r pressin cts of overtraining and high activation on 

ко rats tested under water deprivation. 

1973 mparative & Physiological Psychology, 
Ao; до, 85(2), 353-—360.—Ттайлей 2 ES oo 
prague-Dawley rats each in a Skinner box 
of water deprivation; Group 1 received 15 
Broups (9 Ss о ON Group 2 30 sessions. In Exp П, 4 
Under different ) were also trained in a Skinner box but 
ала ent conditions of water deprivation (24, 36, 
Telationshi s respectively). In both experiments, the 
P between performance and activation was 


*valuated i 
by submitting each group to successive and 


juvenile chimpanzees, 
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independent conditions of water deprivation (24, 36, 48, 
60, and 72 hrs) Heart rate was used as an index of | 
activation during training and during the test phase. 
Overtraining (Exp I) and high activation during training 
(Exp П) prevented the drop in performance usually 
observed under high levels of activation. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6734. Mellgren, Roger L.; Willison, Patrick W. & 
Dickson, Andrew L. (U. Oklahoma) Acquisition of 
passive avoidance in rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 37-38.—Administered shock 
to 24 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats after allowing Ss 
to move from the safe to the shock compartment 
(response contingent) or after direct placement into the 
shock compartment. Half of the Ss in each group were 
allowed to escape the shock by running into the safe 
compartment, and the other half had the shock terminat- 
ed in the shock compartment (inescapable). Testing for 
passive avoidance showed that response-contingent 
shock produced much better passive avoidance than did 
placed shock, but there were no differences due to the 
escapable-inescapable shock manipulation.—Journal 
abstract. 

6735. Meltzer, Donald & Howerton, D. Lynn. (South- 
ern Illinois U.) Sequential effects of reinforcement 
magnitude on fixed-interval performance in rats. Jour- 
nal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 361-366.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments each with 10 male hooded laboratory rats. In Exp 
I, Ss responded on an FI schedule in which several 
differentially cued 1 or 3 food-pellet intervals preceded 
cued 2 food-pellet intervals. Exp II contained only 
intervals ending with 1 or 3 pellets and presorted in a 
quasi-random order. In both experiments, absolute 

formance varied as a function of the preceding and 
the current amount of reinforcement and the minute of 
the interval. The distribution of responses within an 
interval varied as a function of the preceding amount of 
reinforcement and the amount of reinforcement which 
would be delivered at the end of the current interval. 
Results are discussed in terms of a frustration interpreta- 
tion and of an alternative hypothesis based on an 
extension of the inhibitory effects of reinforcement. 
—Journal abstract. 

6736. Menzel, Emil W. (State U. New York, Stony 


k) Chimpanzee spatial memory organization. Sci- 
ine р, ol. 182(4115), 943-945.—6 wild-born 


„ 1973(Nov), V. ‹ 
е vue carried around an outdoor field 


and shown up to 18 randomly placed hidden foods, 
remembered most of these hiding places and the type of 
food in each. Ss' search pattern approximated an 
optimum routing, and they rarely rechecked a place they 
had already emptied of food. Ss appeared to perceive 
directly the relative positions of various classes of objects 
and their own position in the scaled frame of reference. 
It is noted that their behavior emphasizes the close 


parallel. between it and human behavior. (18 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 
6731. Mitchell, Denis; Scott, D. Winfield & Williams, 


Kipling D. (U. Washington) Container neophobia and 
the rat's preference for earned food. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 9(5), 613-624.—Investigated the effect . 
of container familiarity on the rat's preference for earned 
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Earned food was delivered into | of 2 containers. During 


presentations with FI-like patterns during others 
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food. Ss were trained to earn food by pressing a lever. averaging of VI-like patterns during some stimulus 


- test sessions 1 of the containers contained free food, the 
- other was connected to a lever-operated pellet dispenser 
— that enabled Ss to earn identical food. In Exp I with 24 
_ male Wistar rats, Ss with the most recent exposure to the 
- free food source preferred the free food. In Exp П with 
16 male Wistar rats, equal amounts of exposure were 
given to both food sources; all Ss preferred the free food. 
In Exp Ш with 8 male Long-Evans rats, container 
‘novelty was manipulated directly. Food preference 
followed container familiarity; Ss earned their food 
- when it came from the most familiar container but ate 
free food when the earned food was dispensed into the 
- more novel container. Results are consistent with the 
- view that laboratory rats are neophobic. It is suggested 
that failure to control for container neophobia is the 
primary reason that others have found that laboratory 
- rats will earn food in the presence of identical free food. 
_ (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6738. Moreno, Florentina. (U. Valladolid, Spain) 
[Learning and mental factors: On the observation of the 
. conduct of several animals with induced limited mental 
. functioning.] (Span) Revista de Psicologia General y 
- Aplicada, 1973(May), Vol. 28(122), 301-320.—Maze 
| learning behavior of chickens and rats who suffered from 
- metabolic abnormalities was compared to the behavior 
of normal animals. Various changes in behavior are 
noted. 
6739. Nagy, Z. Michael & Misanin, James R. (Bowling 
-. Green State U.) Straight-alley escape behavior in infant 
mice: Effect of shock intensity. Developmental Psycho- 
- biology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(5), 399-409.—Gave separate 
- groups of 5-15 day old Swiss-Webster mice (N = 288) 
_ 25 training trials in a straight-alley escape task at 1 of 4 
| Shock intensities, ranging from .1—.8 ma. An increase in 
- shock level led to better escape performance at all ages, 
- although the amount of improvement varied directly as a 
function of age. Results support earlier work suggesting 
that the competing response measure was the most useful 
_ index of improved escape behavior at the early ages. 
Running speeds did not indicate improved within-session 
_ escape performance at any age or shock level, although 
| Speeds clearly reflected maturational and motivational 
| differences between groups. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
6740. Nelson, Thomas D. & Farthing, G. William. (U. 
Maine, Orono) Generalization of fixed-interval response 
patterning in pigeons. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 183-188.— Trained 3 female Silver 
King pigeons on a multiple schedule in which keypeck- 
in 


ig Was reinforced on an FI schedule in the presence of a 

| Vertical line and on a VI schedule in the presence of a 
horizontal line. Response rates in the former component 
were positively accelerated (the “FI scallop”), whereas 
Tesponse rates in the 2nd component were relatively 
constant. In a subsequent generalization test on the line- 


E: 
: 


ilt continuum, the index of curvature decreased system- 
atically as the line was rotated from vertical to horizontal 


in 30-deg steps. Frequency distributions of indexes of 


curvature suggest that intermediate average index values 


: x intermediate generalization test stimuli were mainly 
‚ the result of intermediate response patterns in the 
individual test stimulus Presentation, rather than the 
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—Journal abstract. 

6741. Pierson, Stephen C. & Schaeffer, Robert W.(U. 
Minnesota, St. Paul) Differential reinforcement of 
specific lick rates in the rat. Bulletin of the Psychonomic. 
Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 31-34.—Ditferentially réin. 
forced lick rates in 3 female goldenhood rats using an 
operant conditioning procedure in which specific lick 
rates, when maintained for specific temporal durations, 
were reinforced with the opportunity to run in an activity 
wheel. This operant conditioning paradigm is referred to 
as differential reinforcement of high rates of responding 
(DRH). Between and within Ss, lick rate variability did 
not exceed 1 lick for all DRH conditions tested in which 
the time base was | sec or less. Specific momentary lick 
rates were successfully reinforced for all Ss tested, but 
DRH conditioning did not produce higher momentary 
lick rates than the range of lick-rate values normally 
observed in baseline conditions. (15 ref.)}—Journal 
abstract. 1 

6742. Price, Edward O. & Loomis, Stephen. (State U. 
New York, Coll. of Environmental Science & Forestry, 
Syracuse) Maternal influence on the response of wild 
and domestic Norway rats to a novel environment. 
Developmental Psychobiology, 1973(May), Vol. 6(3), 
203-208.—Compared the behavior of reciprocal hybrid 
Norway rats (16 male and 27 female) to each other and 
to the parental strains (12 male and 11 female domestic 
and 8 male and 9 female wild Ss) in a novel environment. 
Wild Ss exhibited shorter latencies for activity, greater 
total activity, more time grooming, smaller body weights, 


and larger adrenals than domestic Ss. Defecation s 
were similar. Reciprocal hybrids were intermediate to 5 
parent strains for all variables. With the excep ae 
total activity little evidence was obtained (огап es 
influence on the behavioral responses studied. 
ences between wild and domestic Ss in response у 
novel environment were more readily explained. x 
genetic changes accompanying the ботезі ри 
ess than by differences in the maternal environments. 

| 


ref.)—Journal abstract. d 
6743. Priestnall, Robin. (U. Leicester, England 


grouping on adult emotionality in 7 
mental Psychobiology, 1973(May), Vol. 6(3), 21 2 


— Reared 46 female and 37 male C3H ye isolation or In 


ize X PostWean. 


5 s of 
ing Experience X Sex factorial design. At n 
age, Ss were tested in a modified es à a 
field test, designed to overcome some о [ 
difficulties in using the conventional tes higher scores 
reared in small litters pema ng ee, measures of 
than Ss reared in large litters © ге 0 
differences tea ie 
ге 
ignificantly 20 
wed sign grooming 


exploratory behavior, though no Fe E 
served in defecation, eating, and grooming 
Ss isolated after weaning sho 


Š Бх M 
exploratory behavior and significantly put 
eating, and defecation in the test situation 
groups; males obtained significantly 


i on 
the measures of exploratory behavior f behavior show? 


0 
wer scores 0D ^ 
lo dm 


than females. In general, the pattern О! 
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by Ss reared in larger litters, by Ss grouped at weaning, 
and by males is taken as indicating a higher level of 


emotionality. (29 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
6744. Prytula, Robert E; Anderson, H. R.; Kerr, 
Douglas M. & Bridges, Cecil C. (Middle Tennessee State 
U.) Partial reinforcement acquisition and extinction as 
function of odor control. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 227-234.—Ran 3 groups of 10 
male albino rats in a runway under the same schedule of 
reward and nonreward, magnitude of reward, N-length, 
and intertrial interval but different odor conditions. 
Theoretically all groups should have been equally 
resistant to extinction. Results show that evacuating 
odors during acquisition and extinction increased goal 
speed and resistance to extinction. When odors were not 
exhausted or were intensified, Ss extinguished at a much 
faster rate. Findings indicate the importance of odor 
control when running Ss in an alley. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
6745. Rajecki, D. W.; Eichenbaum, Howard & 
- Heilweil, Martin. (U. Michigan) Rates of distress 
vocalizations in naive domestic chicks as an index of 
approach tendency to an imprinting stimulus. Behavior- 
al Biology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(5), 595-603.—Exposed 2 
White Leghorn chicks to an imprinting target, consisting 
of а bank of miniature flashing lights, under normal 
o F) and reduced temperatures (75 and 57°F). It was 
оо that cold reliably evoked distress calls and that the 
Ri пов of the target substantially reduced 
| Hes Tie ing when the target was present, relative to 
Шр it was absent. When later tested for approach 
im MS to the target, clear differences between 
Enero Broups did not emerge. Evidence was 
е however, that Ss that showed the greatest 
B zi 2n distress calling in response to the presenta- 
апае target under the cold conditions showed 
quent tesis. (2) ae approach tendencies in the subse- 
6746 А 0 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Classical IA Roger D. & Brener, Jasper. (Rollins Coll.) 
[S тне conditioning in the rat: The influ- 
tional Ref rare and various setting operations. Condi- 
reports ee 1973(OcU, Vol. 8(4), 224-235.— Conflicting 
of heart но erning the success of classical conditioning 
using а DS шге animals led to an experiment 
conditioned Sidi esign in which rats were classically 
ions. Re her under curarized or restrained condi- 
under an ts indicate no inhibitory transfer effects 
n тесеу M experimental conditions except for those 
е group Ss assical conditioning while curarized. Only 
each trial pai received no unconditioned stimulus on 
transfer Bier cated any other kind of significant 
ing later iue this case a positive transfer accelerat- 
übituation 2 loning due to prior conditioned stimulus 
47. Ri S (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 
Animal Behan Sydney Н. (Rutgers State Ú., Inst. of 
т gui ior) Development of food preferences in 
logica] Ps Шел Pigs. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
—Fou ? x 10105, _1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 427-442. 
Pigs incre: ae ү неш involving 180 Ss, that guinea 
over daily 19 iting of and preference for food objects 
Greater prefe: “min trials during the Ist 9 days of life. 
formed p, Blin for food over nonfood objects was 
Y older Ss than by younger ones but not by Ss 
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deprived of nursing before testing compared to nonde- 
prived Ss. A 24-hr delay was needed between the Ist 
contact with food and the formation of preference for 
food. Before the formation of preference, an increase 
occurred in contacting all objects. Whether the food and 
nonfood stimuli were presented simultaneously or 
successively, preference was formed. Preference forma- 
tion was temporally correlated with increasing duration 
of contacts with food and decreasing duration of 
contacts but not contact initiation with nonfood objects. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6748. Rescorla, Robert A. (Yale U.) Evidence for 
"unique stimulus” account of configural conditioning. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 331-338.—Conducted 4 experi- 
ments with male Sprague-Dawley rats (M = 80) testing 
the proposition that a compound stimulus, AB, may be 
conceptualized as composed of the individual A and B 
elements as well as a separate stimulus unique to their 
combination. е with an assumption about limita- 
tions on the total associative strength of the compound, 
this conceptualization can account for the learning of 
various configural conditioning paradigms. Each experi- 
ment examined whether the hypothesized unique stimu- 
lus has properties like those of a separable element. 
Results indicate that, like the separate elements, the 
unique stimulus can acquire associative strength which is 
either excitatory or inhibitory, which summates with 
other associative strengths, which influences the effec- 
tiveness of reinforcement and nonreinforcement, and 
which is attenuated when the unique stimulus becomes 
irrelevant to reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

6749. Sawisch, Leonard P. & Denny, M. Ray. 
(Michigan State U.) Reversing the reinforcement 
contingencies of eating and keypecking behaviors. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 
189-192.—Conditioned 4 of 5 pigeons to peck a key at a 
high, stable rate on a VI schedule and then gave them 
concurrent access to free food. It was found, in 
replication of A. J. Neuringer's 1970 results, that the Ss 
pecked a key for grain in the presence of free grain. 
When availability of the response key (high-probability 
response) was made contingent on eating free grain (a 
lower probability response), there was a progressive 
increase in free-food eating, confirming D. Premack's 
(see PA, Vol. 35:1957) reinforcement princple. For 2 
additional Ss when availability of the key was made 
contingent on not eating the free food, the frequency of 
free-food eating declined. Thus, availability of the key, 
depending on the contingency, reinforced both the 
eating and noneating of free food.—Journal abstract. 

6750. Scheuer, Cynthia & Sutton, Cary O. (Florida 
Atlantic U.) Discriminative vs motivational interpreta- 
tions of avoidance extinction: Extensions to learned 
helplessness. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 1(3), 193—197.—Assessed resistance to extinction of 
discriminated barpress avoidance in 15 male albino rats 
through the use of 3 procedures. Each procedure served 
to break the response-reinforcement contingency: classi- 
cal extinction (CE), operant extinction (OE), and a 
variable-ratio shock schedule (VR). Greatest-resistance 
to extinction was found for the VR group, followed by 
OE and then by CE Ss, supporting a discriminative 


a a 
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rather than a motivational analysis. Reacquisition rates 
following extinction suggested evidence of learned 
helplessness in some Ss exposed to noncontingent 
CS-UCS presentations.—Journal abstract. 

6751. Schwartz, Barry. (Swarthmore Coll.) Mainte- 
nance of keypecking in pigeons by a food avoidance but 
not by a shock avoidance contingency. Animal Learning 

- & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 164-166.—Followed 
response key illuminations with delivery of food or shock 
to 3 Silver King pigeons, and programed their keypecks 
to prevent the occurrence of whichever stimulus was 
scheduled. At high shock intensity Ss did not peck; at 
low shock intensity Ss pecked in about / of the trials. 
When different key colors signaled food and shock trials 
Ss pecked on food trials thus preventing food delivery, 
but not on shock trials thus failing to avoid shock 
delivery. That pecks occurred despite the fact that they 
avoided food but did not occur when they avoided shock 
is taken as evidence that the keypeck is frequently 
governed by biological predispositions and not by its 
consequences. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6752. Shanab, Mitri E.; Rouse, Larry O. & Cavallaro, 
Gerald. (California State U., Fresno) Effects of shifts in 
delay of reward in rats as a function of reward 
magnitude. Journal of General Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
89(1), 59-66.—Gave 4 groups of 10 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats either small or large reward following either 
а 0- or 30-sec delay in a 2 X 2 design. Then each main 
group was divided into 2 equal groups, 1 subgroup 
- continuing on the original delay interval (resulting in a 
2 X 2 X 2 design). No shift in magnitude of reward 
was made throughout the experiment. Results show no 
positive or negative contrast effects under either small or 

arge reward conditions. The absence of a negative 
contrast effect is discussed in terms of a possible “floor 
effect” associated with long delay.—Author abstract. 

6753. Steranka, Larry R. & Barrett, Robert J. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychology Research 
Lab., Nashville, Tenn.) Kamin effect Їп rats: Differential 
retention or differential acquisition of an active-avoid- 
ance response? Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 324-330.—Used 
discriminated active avoidance in an automated Ymaze 
to test various interpretations of the Kamin effect. 
Independent groups of Charles River male rats, CDF 
strain (N = 63), were lst trained on a brightness 
discrimination task and then tested at 1 of 3 intervals to 
either the same (light) or reversed (dark) stimulus. 
Although the typical U-shaped avoidance function was 
observed, choice performance in both reversed and 
nonreversed groups showed that ability to recall the safe 
stimulus did not vary as a function of time since training. 
This finding, plus the finding that motor activity 
followed the same U-shaped profile as avoidance 

performance, strongly suggests that the Kamin effect is 
ed E GUN dd inhibition, which is incompatible 

е acquisition of an ive-: i 
re) Journal Bisbee active-avoidance response. (18 
754. Stoffer, Gerald R. & Zimmermann. 

(Pacific Lutheran U.) Airblast avoidance eis in 

rhesus monkeys. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 18), 211-214.— Tested 5 male rhesus 
monkeys across a series of object discrimination prob- 
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lems requiring avoidance of noxious pressurized air, 
Each S displayed a progressive reduction in the number 
of trials to reach criterion on particular problems, 

Я 


eventually achieving 82 and 88% correct performance оп 
Trials 2-6 and Trial 6, respectively. Certain error factors 
also appearing in appetitive discrimination learning set 
research (stimulus perseveration and differential cue) 
were identified, as well as a factor of relative unimpor- 
tance in appetitive set (positional responding). A most 
persistent appetitive error factor presumably reflecting а 
tendency to explore the unchosen object (response shift) 
did not appear. In addition, results extend the effective- 
ness of aversive airblasts to a relatively complex 
discrimination task.—Journal abstract. 

6755. Tarte, Robert D. & Snyder, Ron L. (U. Nevada, 
Las Vegas) Some sources of variation in the bar- 
pressing versus freeloading phenomenon in rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 128-133.—Gave 40 albino rats a 
choice between barpressing for food or taking it freely 
from a dish. In Exp I Ss were given 3 days of free-food 
training and 6 days of barpress training before the 
choice. In Exp II the number of prechoice bar presses 
was varied within the choice sessions, and in Exp. III the 
choice sessions were extended over 10 days. In all 3 
experiments the mean number of pellets obtained via bar 
pressing was over 70%. In Exp IV and V the amount of 
time spent and the number of pellets cba M 
freeloading and barpressing were equalized. In wa 
studies Ss greatly preferred to freeload.—Journal 
abstract. 

6756. Traupmann, Kenneth L.; Amsel, AME 
Wong, Paul T. (New York U., Medical Center) Perse 
ence early and late in extinction as a шко M 
number of continuous reinforcements preceding pa pe 
reinforcement training. Animal Learning & Beo 
1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 219-222.—Conducted 2 e 
ments in which 20 and 30 male Holtzman er d 
respectively, were given straight-alley m АШЫ 
following sequence: continuous reward (С } О 
reward (PR), extinction (EXT). Independen E д 
differed only in the amount of CR паш E 
experiments, early EXT performance Was direci eH 
and late EXT performance was inversely E d to a 
amount of CR training. These data are "d а ches 
possible specific frustrative-stimulus intensity uen (ict 
an extension of frustration theory.—Journal behavior 

6757. Uhl, Charles N. (U. Utah) Eliminating ints of 
with omission and extinction after biel A 
training. Animal Learning & Behavior, 19 RI 
1(3), 237-240.—Trained 32 naive male alb inforcemen 
leverpress for 1, 3, 9, or 27 days on a VI e р 
schedule, and then compared omission pe mination: 
extinction in effectiveness of respon? ation qnam 
Extinction produced faster response dimai Jed (0 
omission, although both procedures eveni Ас nse 
equal response elimination. еы 
elimination increased with length of F omissi 
although this effect did not interact with or 
extinction. A test of the durability EU 
followed, using a response-indepen len! "s | 
reinforcement schedule. After extinctions, 5 th length © 
responding in the durability test increase 
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baseline training, but there was little response resump- 
tion following omission regardless of the length of the 
baseline training. Results amplify and extend previous 
findings which show omission to be an effective and 
durable response elimination method. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6758. Vander Weele, Dennis A. & Abelson, Robert M. 
(U. California, Brain Research Inst., Los Angeles) 
Selected schedules of reinforcement in the Mongolian 
gerbil. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 
99-104. 

6759. Wachs, Theodore D. (Purdue U.) Reinstate- 
ment of early experiences and later learning: An animal 
analogue for human development. Developmental Psy- 
chobiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(5), 437-444.— Previous 
research has indicated a relative impermanence of early 
experience effects when humans are used as Ss. As 
suggested earlier, the concept of reinstatement developed 
by B. Campbell and J. Jaynes in 1966 might be useful for 
understanding this pattern of findings. Unfortunately, 
previous studies of reinstatement have utilized specific 
carly experiences, as opposed to the nonspecific early 
experiences received by human infants. An attempt was 
made, using 80 male Holtzman albino rats, to determine 
if the reinstatement paradigm is valid when nonspecific 
experiences were utilized. Results indicate that the 
үкен! of nonspecific experiences enhances later 
dd аз effectively as the reinstatement of specific 

pee (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
AE can, Edward A. (U. Iowa) The effect of 
[i contextual stimuli on autoshaping the pi- 
Vol. | тореси. Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Aug), 
je 16 Pee. Conducted 3 experiments with a 
RCM Me female White Carneaux pigeons to 
lighting е the effect of contextual and trial stimulus 
ано on keypeck autoshaping. White 
readily a of a response key before food presentation 
it КП uced keypecking in a brightly lit chamber 
illuminatio ie do so in a chamber without house 
cubicle xn ( xp I and Ш). Keypecking in a darkened 
E ү eeAvely increased and the facilitatory effect 
Varied pb t decreased as the keylight stimulus was 

xp Ш) оо change (Exp П) to a feature change 
ypothesis P iue findings support a cue localization 
ment signals арр, according to which reinforce- 
rect these EM specific behaviors for expression and 

ig DEAE aviors toward the source of stimulation. 
conditioni JS extended to superstitious and operant 

W situations. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
esearch Cos M.J. & Fisher, S. (Syracuse U., Brain 
Spouts and » A comparison of ball-point drinking 
hano consu ichter tubes in the measurement of 
ehavior, 1973 a Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & 

ence was noted ау), Vol. 1(3), 351-352.— Little differ- 

chter tubes i etween ball-point drinking tubes and 
measuring he terms of evaporation and spillage when 
Seem to be so Eno consumption in rats. Although there 
lion from EATER ‘Slight differences in ethanol consump- 
pendent y Рош spouts as compared to Richter tubes 
aecustomed, Ba pe type of tube to which Ss are 
alveless drinking DEAE are clearly more efficient than 
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6762. Weisinger, Richard S.; Parker, Lorne F. & 
Bolles, Robert C. (U. Washington) Effects of amount of 
reward on acquisition of a black-white discrimination. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(1), 
27-28.— Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 88 male 
Wistar rats, in which results demonstrate that Ss learned 
a black-white discrimination more rapidly if they were 
trained with a larger amount of reward (AOR). This 
AOR enhancement of performance was found over a 
variety of pretraining conditions, indicating that the 
effect has some generality.—Journal abstract. 

6763. Wessells, Michael G. (U. Massachusetts) Error- 
less discrimination, autoshaping, and conditioned inhib- 
ition. Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4115), 941-943.—Ex- 
posed 12 naive White Carneaux pigeons to a discriminat- 
ed autoshaping procedure in which brief presentation of 
a green light on a key was always followed by food. 
Presentation of a vertical white line on the key was never 
followed by food. Ss acquired an errorless discrimination 
by pecking reliably in the presence of the green light but 
never in the presence of the line. The line inhibited 
pecking in later tests: when the white line was paired 
with food, key peck acquisition was retarded; when the 
white line was superimposed on the green background, 
responding was suppressed.—Journal abstract. 

6764. Wickens, Delos D.; Nield, Anthony F.; Tuber, 
David S. & Wickens, Carol D. (Ohio State U., Research 
Center, Experimental Psychology Lab.) Stimulus selec- 
tion as a function of CS,-CS, interval in compound 
classical conditioning of cats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 295—303. 
—Investigated stimulus selection as a function of the 
time between the onsets of the longer and shorter 
elements of a compound stimulus (tone and light). The 
paw flexions and galvanic skin responses of 48 male and 
spayed female cats to shock were classically conditioned. 
With modality counterbalanced, each of 3 groups of Ss 
experienced a different CS,-CS; interval: 2,000, 500, and 
150 msec. The CS; always preceded shock by 500 msec; 
all stimuli terminated together. After 8 wks of condition- 
ing, Ss were tested to either the long or the short stimulus 
alone. Response strengths of the elements were clearly 
functions of the CSCS: intervals, the shorter stimulus 
being more effective at the 2,000 and 150 msec intervals, 

at the 500, Redundancy interpreta- 


the longer stimulus 
tion cannot account for all results. (22 ref)—Journal 


bstract. 
S "6165. Wike, Edward L. & King, Dennis D. (U. Kansas) 


uences of reward magnitude and runway perform- 
ae Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Aug). Vol. 1(3), 
175-178.—Gave 24 days of training and 12 days of 
extinction (3 trials per day) in a runway to 36 male 
Holtzman albino rats in 3 groups under conditions of 
increasing (I), decreasing (D), or random (R) sequences 
of reward magnitudes (0, 45, and 500 mg). The I Ss ran 
faster over the daily trials, the D Ss slowed down, and 


the R Ss ran at approximately equal speeds on each trial. 
The patterned running observed in training persisted in 
extinction, with the R Ss running fastest and the I Ss 
next. Results are discussed in terms of sequential and 
frustration theories. (15 ref )—Journal abstract. 

6766. Williams, D. I. (U. Hull, England) Infantile 


stimulation and exploratory behavior in the rat. Develop- 
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mental Psychobiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(5), 393-397. 
—Assigned 18 male and 18 female black hooded PVG/C 
rats to groups which were handled (H) or not handled 
(NH) prior to weaning. Ss were tested at approximately 
35 days of age for 3 min/day, on 3 consecutive days, in a 
Ymaze having | black/white striped arm and 2 gray 
arms. Ambulation scores were significantly lower for NH 
Ss which showed a greater preference for the striped arm 
as measured in terms of initial choice and time spent in 
that arm. The inference is that NH Ss exhibit a greater 
tendency to explore than H Ss; the opposite conclusion 
would have pertained if ambulation had been used as the 
sole measure of exploration. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6767. Winger, Gail D. & Woods, James H. (U. 
— Michigan) The reinforcing property of ethanol in the 
rhesus monkey: |. Initiation, maintenance, and termina- 
- боп of intravenous ethanol-reinforced responding. 
- Annals of the New York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), 
-.. Vol. 215, 162-175. 

6768. Zimmermann, Robert R. (U. Montana) Reversal 
learning in the neonatal rhesus monkey. Developmental 
Psychobiology, 1973(May), Vol. 6(3), 245-250.— Present- 

ed 21-day-old and 31-day-old rhesus monkeys (N = 8) 
- with a black vs white discrimination reversal problem 
after having completed 20 days of learning on the 
- original problem. Age at the time of reversal was not a 
- significant factor, but reversing to the white stimulus was 
ape faster than reversing to the black stimulus. 
is preference persisted over repeated reversals. Ss 

= showed improvement in repeated reversal learning 
- similar to the behavior of the adult rat.—Journal abstract. 
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6769. Alberts, Jeffrey R. & Galef, Bennett С. 
(Princeton U.) Olfactory cues and movement: Stimuli 
mediating intraspecific aggression in the wild Norway 
rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 233-242.—Established male 
sibling pairs of laboratory-bred wild rats (R. norvegicus) 
in enclosures and in 4 experiments observed their 
aggressive, amicable, and sexual behavior following the 
introduction of conspecifics. Intact male Ss behaved 
amicably toward familiar male conspecifics, both aggres- 
sively and sexually towards unfamiliar anestrous and 
estrous female conspecifics, and aggressively toward 
unfamiliar male conspecifics. Anosmic males exhibited 
amicable and sexual behavior toward unfamiliar males, 
but did not initiate aggression toward them. The storing 
of a member of a resident pair in a cage with or without 
wood shavings, urine, and feces from a foreign colony 
did not affect behavior toward him by his cage mate. The 
Storing of a foreign male in the wood shavings, urine, 
. and feces of a colony did not affect behavior of that 

colony toward him. Cessation of movement on the part 
Of an intruder of either sex inhibited attack, while 
immobile anesthetized male intruders elicited aggression. 
; uis Presented. simultaneously with moving and an- 
A intruders, resident 
1 former- Journal ds Ss attacked only the 
I 770. Barnett, S. A. & McE Isabel i 
National Us Canberra, Austalian Capui Tene 

Movements of virgin, pregnant and lactating mice in a 
residential maze. Physiology & Behavior, 1973 Apr), Vol. 
1004), 741-746. Recorded m рэча. 

ovements of 27 female 


ro м. 
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mice of strains C57BL/Tb, A/Tb, and the F, produced 
by crossing them. A central nest box had 4 arms 
radiating from it. Food, water, and balsa wood were each 
at the end of 1 arm; the 4th arm was empty. Movements 
were recorded automatically without stimulating the §, 
The 3 genotypes displayed similar patterns of behavior, 
Vaginal oestrous cycle was normal, but there was no 
corresponding fluctuation of movement in the maze, F, 
virgins spent about 9.5 hr per day outside the nest and 
made a total of about 700 visits to the arms. Their 
highest rates of visits were to the balsa wood and the 
empty arm; highest duration was in the balsa arm, and 
then the food arm. Late pregnancy was accompanied by 
increased food and water consumption but greatly 
decreased visits to and duration of stay in the arms. After 
parturition, food and water consumption and duration in 
all arms rose steadily to the 10th day post partum. Visits 
rose only during the Ist 3 days post partum. During 
lactation there was a high rate of visits to the balsa, 
related to carriage of wood chips to the nest; fewest Visits 
were made to the food, but most time was spent in the 
food arm. There was a steady rate of visits, and of 
duration of stay, in the empty arm throughout. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6771. Beauchamp, Gary K. & Hess, Eckhard H. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Monell Chemical Senses Center) Abnor- 
mal early rearing and sexual responsiveness In male 
guinea pigs. Journal of Comparative & uc 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 383-390 БОШ 
in 4 experiments the role of early social experience 1n | 
discriminatory behavior of normally reared adult male 
guinea pigs, (V = 100), which court (circle and sway, 

i e conspecifics 

mount, pelvic thrust) sexually unreceptiv 
but not usually members of other species. Ss ie 
during the Ist week after birth were more likely to Wee 
sexual responses to members of other species than vi 
Ss weaned later. Among Ss weaned early, so ually 
experience with a member of another species s pro 
necessary for individuals of that species to i о) 
behavior, but the length of this experience and tl AERA 
of development during which it must occur were RAT 
It is concluded that early-weaned male guae m der 
left with the potential to respond sexually | “viduals 
range of stimuli than are normally reared mer | 
the mechanisms by which this might occur are 
39 ref)—Journal abstract. : irds. 
‘ ped C. G. (Rutgers State U.) A мено ph 
In A. D. Pick (Ed.), Minnesota Symp! Minnesotă 
Psychology: VII. Minneapolis, Minn.: hat ethology 
Press, 1973. viii, 214 p. $8.75.—Cautions tha Riis: of 
too much in a state of flux to be d but that 
generalizations applicable to child рѕус р D studying 
some of its methods may be helpfu ments on 
developmental behavior. Results of rr ; 
individual recognition “е hes comm! s 
laughing gulls are reported. rei ‚ Kansas 

$773. Bell, William J. & Sams, Са Aer 
Aggressiveness in the cockroach En 1 973(No» 
( Blattidae). Behavioral Bio es periplant- 
Vol. 9(5), 581—593.— Studied aggressive a е 
ta americana emphasizing fighting ae E 
releasing and motivational factors en intensity 0 
siveness. A higher incidence and gr 
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fighting occurs in male-male encounters as compared to 
fighting between females or between males and females. 
The level of aggressiveness and in some cases the 
incidence of fighting is enhanced by the presence of sex 
pheromone, disturbance by light, and environmental 
situations generating defense of territory. To a certain 
extent, specific individuals are more aggressive than 
others, and most dominant individuals are males, but 
observed hierarchies are less than permanent.—Journal 
abstract. 

6774. Bramblett, Claud A. (U. Texas, Austin) Social 
organization as an expression of role behavior among 
old world monkeys. Primates, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 
101-112.—Discusses the results of applying role analysis 
to behaviors of captive vervet monkeys, gelada baboons, 
and Celebes monkeys. Although the social adaptations 
of each species can be understood only within the 
framework of its lifeway and ecology, there are phylo- 
genetic adaptations which structure both signal systems 
and role behaviors. The expression of an individual's role 
behaviors is Shaped by social context. Performance of 
certain behavioral roles may alter individual physiology, 
and in turn alter appearance and activity to enhance the 
behavior. A phylogenetic adaptation which restricts each 
Pian Boso 1 functional adult male with respect to 
ае is widespread among these monkeys. Where 
een pation to a particular lifeway has dispersed 
pis nh among several males, the adaptation is 
hib Sed as an alpha role, leader role, or "central 

E (27 ref.) —Journal abstract. А 
D. won: F. Н. & Marsden, H. М. (U. Texas, 
Sosa е preputial gland as an indicator of social 
Vol. 9(5 VE male mice. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Nov), 
E » 5-628.—Assessed preputial gland weight in 
in; pe and subordinate male, C57BL/6J mice follow- 
UE ы of grouping under 2 conditions: (a) 2 males 
of 2 А isolated males as controls and (b) groups 
cohabiting and 1 female per cage where single males 
this е with females served as controls. Weight of 
presence Ross roducing gland was not affected by the 
Vies emales. Preputial glands of dominant males, 
control A aed 84 and 86% heavier than those of 
subordinata. im the 2 experiments. Preputial glands of 
Exp I but es were significantly smaller than controls in 
ranges in id Exp II. Based оп a comparison of weight 
aaa кро treatments, it is concluded that this 
and/or penis in size during the attainment 
ота ipee of a dominant social position. 
Шс Peter, et al. (John Jay Coll. of Criminal 
lominance а 4 New York) A field study of emotions, 
apio anuh, nd social behavior in a group of baboons 
E. is). Primates, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 67-78. 
motional uu raüng instrument designed to measure 
etween dom avior and examined the correlations 
avior. NOR and certain classes of emotional 
aboons, with гаре population was а troop of 7 olive 
ide individu, Mm the rating scale was very effective. 
ESSA al differences in scores of the 8 dimensions 
reliability i EAS detected. There was high interjudge 
temper. icating that independent Os can agree on 

‘Peramental characteristics of primates. "Mean 


time p, 
ein » А : 
8 groomed,” a duration/frequency ratio, more 
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fully reflected the dominance relationship between 2 S: 
than any other single index. More dominant Ss showec 
less sociability and more aggression than the submissive 
Ss who showed a great deal of both sociability and 
fearfulness.—Journal abstract. 

6771. Desjardins, Claude; Maruniak, J. A. & Bronson. 
F. H. (U. Texas, Austin) Social rank in house mice: 
Differentiation revealed by ultraviolet visualization of 
urinary marking patterns. Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
182(4115), 939-941.—Used ultraviolet light to examine 
urine marks deposited by adult male house mice on filter 
paper on the floors of their cages during overnight tests. 
Both the urination frequency and the pattern in which 
urine was deposited on the filter paper depended upon 
social rank. Dominant males vigorously marked their 
entire cage floor, whereas subordinate males typically 
voided urine in only 2-4 pools in the corners of their 
cages. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6778. Duffy, John A. & Hendricks, Shelton E. (Tulane 
U.) Influences of social isolation during development on 
sexual behavior of the rat. Animal Learning & Behavior, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 223-227.—Weaned 78 male and 
female Wistar albino rats at 14 days of age and raised 
them in social isolation or with 3 other Ss. At maturity 
the male isolates displayed less male sexual behavior 
than the socially reared Ss. Female isolates, after 
ovariectomy and injection with androgen, exhibited 
much less male sexual behavior than control females 
similarly tested. After being brought into estrus by 
injections of estrogen and progesterone, the female 
sexual behavior of female social and isolate Ss did not 
differ. Data indicate that social isolation during develop- 
ment deprives rats of critical experiences necessary for 
development of appropriate responses to social stimuli 
eliciting male copulatory behavior in both sexes. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6779. Emerson, Sharon B. (Los Angeles Zoo, Calif.) 
Observations on infant sharing in captive Colobus 
polykomos. Primates, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 93-100. 
‘Recorded and analyzed the behavior of 2 female and 2 
male colobine monkeys after the birth of a baby into a 
zoo exhibit. Infant sharing was observed between the 
mother and the subadult female. Initially transfers of the 
baby were traumatic, but as the day progressed the 
transfers became more amicable, The subadult female 
was not allowed to handle the baby while it was nursing, 
and this was monitored, in large part, by one of the adult 
males. Although transfers were frequent between the 2 
females, neither male was observed to hold the baby 
until it was 4 wks old. There was a marked discrepancy 
in the ability of the females to handle the infant, and this 
is discussed in light of some observations made on 
chimpanzee mothers in the wild.—Journal abstract. 

6780. Graves, H. B. (Pennsylvania State U.) Early 
social responses in Gallus: А functional analysis. 
Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4115), 937-938.—Notes 
that early socialization leads to the establishment of 
species awareness, or imprinting, in many birds and 
mammals. Gallus chicks normally develop species-specif- 
ic preferences prior to exposure to a parent, but early 
exposure is necessary to maintain these preferences. To 
examine early socialization behavior, a total of 240 
Gallus chicks were exposed for 20 min/day on Days 125 
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after hatching to (a) continuous tape recording of a 

broody hen, (b) а multicolored ball, or (c) the ball with 
_ the recorded clucking. Results show that Ss exposed to 
the clucking alone demonstrated the strongest and most 
consistent imprinting. It is concluded that, from an 
ecological viewpoint, the early socialization behavior of 
“chicks is both adaptive and predictable. (16 ref)—Journal 
- abstract. 
6781. Hull, Elaine M.; Rosselli, Linda & Langan, 
Charles J. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Effects of 
_ isolation and grouping on guinea pigs. Behavioral 
- Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 493-497. 34 pigmented 
_ guinea pigs spent 80 days in isolation or same-sex groups 
4 ‘beginning either immediately after weaning or in 
- adulthood. Isolated Ss were more active іп a cross maze, 
- but not in an open field. Several factors which may 
a 
ї 


influence an S's approach to a goal animal include 
curiosity, playfulness, aggressiveness, and sexual interest. 
р No group of Ss preferred a goal guinea pig in a 4-choice 
- test. Males isolated at weaning meeting another such 
- male were more aggressive than males in isolated- 
_ grouped or grouped-grouped encounters but did not 
F make more nonaggressive contacts. Males isolated in 
- adulthood meeting other such males exhibited more 
- monaggressive behavior but not more fighting. Use of 
| gregariousness as a unitary concept is questioned. 
S —Journal abstract. 
3 6782. Jensen, Gordon D.; Bobbitt, Ruth A. & Gordon, 
Betty N. (U. California, Davis) Mothers’ and infants" 
‘roles in the development of independence of Macaca 
E- nemestrina. Primates, 1973(Mar) Vol. 14(1), 79-88. 
—Studied the development of the mother-infant rela- 
tionship of pigtailed monkeys raised in controlled 
environments, using a quantitative observational method 
during the infants’ first 15 wks of life. 12 mother-infant 
pairs achieved an increasing amount of mutual inde- 
pendence. Mothers played an active role in instigating 
independence. They began to leave their infants early, to 
orient less of their behavior toward them and more 
Behavior 


- toward the environment and themselves. 


= directed at infants became increasingly punitive and less 


nurturant. Communicative facial expressions by mothers 
were regulators of the independence process. Infants 
4 appeared to provoke their mothers by increased activity 
| on and near them and responded to the instigation of 
independence by utilizing the larger environment. 
Infants were the restorers of contact with mothers. 
Development in all of the measures tended to begin early 
and suggests a continuous process. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
Б: 6783. Jones, Byron C. & Clark, Dennis L. (U. 
E Arizona) Mother-infant separation in squirrel monkeys 
living in a . Developmental — Psychobiology, 
-.. 1973(May), Vol. 6(3), 259-269.— Separated 2 female and 
Ё 3 male infant squirrel monkeys from their mothers at а 
ponen age of 169 days. All Ss had been group reared. The 
| €xpenment entailed 5-day periods of preseparation, 
n Separation, and reunion. During the experiment, each $ 
|| was Observed for 10 min/day. Frequency and duration 
measures were recorded for activity play, locomotion. 
- Object manipulation, and disturbance. Social behaviors 
.. fecorded were contact play, mixed pla: iti 
_ play, sex play, affiliati i с aaa 
Play, affiliation, display, and aggression. 
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During separation, activity play, contact play, mixed 
play, object manipulation, and sex play were decreased, 
while affiliative behaviors and locomotion increased, 
After reunion, locomotion and affiliation returned to 
baseline levels while contact play, mixed play, and object 
ne ae remained depressed. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6784. Jones, R. B. & Nowell, N. W. (U. Hull, England) 
Aversive and aggression-promoting properties of urine 
from dominant and subordinate male mice. Animal 
Learning & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 207-210. 
—Tested the urine of 24 dominant and subordinate male 
Tuck T. T. strain mice for aversive and aggression- 
promoting properties using open-field and aggression 
tests with 48 additional male Ss. Results indicate the 
presence of (a) an aversive factor in male mouse urine 
which discourages investigation of an area marked with 
such urine and (b) an aggression-promoting factor. 
Dominant male urine proved far more effective in both 
respects than subordinate urine, the latter having similar 
effects to water. Results are discussed in terms of 
androgen output and possible territorial functions. (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. { 

6785. Kaplan, Joel. (Stanford Research Inst, Life 
Sciences Div., Menlo Park, Calif.) Responses of mother 
squirrel monkeys to dead infants. Primates, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 14(1), 89-91.—Examined the responses of 5 mother 
squirrel monkeys to infants by testing the mothers with 
bodies of their own and other infants. Mothers whose 
infants were stillborn or died at 1 day of age showe 
strong and equivalent maternal responses to а 
bodies with which they were presented, while ua 
whose infants died after 2 wks of age responded Men 
to the body of their own infant. Results suggest that ү 
female squirrel monkey becomes more scie 
responding to the body of a dead infant with the ер. 
of time after parturition. The female’s рер. s d 
condition appears to be the prime cause for сі E ie 
her responsiveness, although other factors a ШОР 
infant’s growth and development might also be imp 
tant.—Journal abstract. Я 

6786. Kolczak, Tadeusz; wee p Ec 

чупа & Ewy, Zygmunt. (inst. А 
Меш» Poland) Changes of blood glucose Кол 
copulation in the boar. Acta Physiologica Pol He | 
Vol. 23(2), 285-290.—Measured the blood gl И... The 
in 4 boars during sexual excitement and RE у ulation 
rise in level began at the commencement 0! oP evel 
and continued for 8-11 min. It reached maximu! by 8-20 
minutes after termination of copulation, re onal was 
mg/ml of blood over rest levels. When E 

injected (100-300 ug/100 kg iv), the curvi corded alter 
increase in the blood were UY is ue rei ; 
the emission of semen.—Journal abstraci: ude 

6787. Latané, Bibb; Edwards, John; Steele, C 
Walton, David. (Ohio State U.) Social аг ies. of the 
and between albino and hood oo 22 Ak 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(JuD. à 4 
lowed 48 Sprague-Dawley albino an Een. 
hooded rats in cross- or within-strain р or females 
freely in an open field. АП Ss, whether m: us, and this 
albino or hooded, were highly grep ugh hooded Ss 
gregariousness increased over days. 
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showed more defecation and immobility than did 
albinos, there were no differences in overall social 
attraction, and Ss in cross-strain pairs did not differ from 
those in same-strain pairs. Results suggest that emotion- 
ality does not necessarily lead to affiliation in rats and 
that sociability does not depend on similarity of such 
static stimulus characteristics as fur color.—Journal 
abstract. 
6788. Levick, Jeannette & Beilharz, R. G. (U. 
Melbourne, School of Agriculture, Victoria, Australia) 
Social dominance and reproductive performance in 
laboratory mice. Zeitschrift fur  Tierpsychologie, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 32(2), 147-152.—Conducted experi- 
ments with 12 male and 6 female noninbred laboratory 
reared mice whose dominance value (DV) had been 
determined prior to the tests. 6 males of high and 6 of 
low DV were each mated in 1 cage with females of 5 DV 
groups for a period of 17 days in which ¥ of Ss received 
full and ⁄ restricted food rations. After mating, each 
female was separated for parturition and rearing. In 
other tests, 20 single pairs were mated on unrestricted 
and 7 on restricted rations. The obtained data show that 
(a) DV did not influence reproduction in the single pairs 
but feed reduction had a significant negative effect on 
fertility; (b) under group mating conditions, food 
ton delayed reproduction; (c) the DV of male and 
emale Ss influenced the size of the litter only under 
hee ое conditions where mice stayed together for 
mi m. part of the pregnancy period—females with 
hi ) igh and very low DV, in the presence of mates with 
igh DV, had a reduced number of live-born youngs, 
Toby because of increased social pressure; (d) females 
ae mediate DV had the best reproduction results 
V A RUP mating conditions; and (e) males of high 
mu сло, Superior to those of low DV under group 
WT E itions. It is suggested that selection probably 
dams or of intermediate DV in many laboratory 
P ERR (German summary)— T. Fisher. 
Reich poe Ralph G. (Wisconsin Regional Primate 
S SuSE Madison) Facilitation of the lordosis 
Physiolo е female hamster (Mesocricetus auratus). 
ОАЕ Behavior, 1973(Apr), Vol. 10(4), 663—666. 
effects He ed 4 experiments to investigate the facilitative 
Коо stimulation from the male hamster on е 
emales [л of a total of 61 intact or ovariectomized 
exposure m I and П demonstrated that repeated 
duration a copulatory stimulation increased lordosis 
Exp ITI co Ss in natural estrus and in induced estrus. 
(ro o pered the facilitative effects of mounts and 
lordosis tare mounts and intromissions increased 
lordosis du ation. Exp IV compared the effects on 
sight of Bera of noncoital contact with a male, the 
oncoital on а = and оше to an empty dius 
uration; the oth with a male increased lordosis 
abstract, other conditions had no effect—Journal 


6 
Маш, Раш, Luci; Miley, William M. & Mazzagatt 
ононе, Temple Ù.) Social facilitation and inhibition 
Physiolo luced killing by rats. Journal of Comparative 
162-16 ical Psychology, 1973(7ш), Vol. 841), 
types of ехо 162 male Long-Evans rats different 
Killing pepe riences to alter their mouse- and rat-pup- 
ehavior. First, hungry Ss given considerable 
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experience in mouse killing did kill rat pups, whereas 
inexperienced Ss were unlikely to kill pups. Second, 
nonkilling experiences subsequently inhibited hunger- 
induced mouse killing. Nonkilling experience was given 
by presenting rat pups and mice to food-satiated Ss and 
by presenting rat pups to hungry Ss. Inhibition was 
greater when pups were presented to satiated Ss rather 
than to hungry, and when pups, rather than mice, were 
used as inhibitory stimuli. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6791. Pelosse, J. L. (U. Paris, Lab. of Psychophysiolo- 
gy, France) [Animal acoustic signals and human cries in 
their significance for the relationship between the 
Lapland reindeer (Rangifer tarandus) and һегіѕтеп.] 
(Fren) Zeitschrift fir Tierpsychologie, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
32(2), 199-208.—Observed and recorded the calls be- 
tween reindeer mothers and calves and the various calls 
herdsmen use to gather, calm, and move their herds. 9 
tables show the characteristic frequencies observed 
(400-600 Hz) and the average length of the calls heard. 
The animal and human calls are compared and their 
meaning is analyzed. The significance of acoustic signals | 
for the relationship between man and animal is dis- 
cussed. (English & German summaries)— T. Fisher. 

6792. Pruscha, Helmut & Maurus, Manfred. (Max 
Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) A 
statistical method for the classification of behavior 
units occurring in primate communication. Behavioral 
Biology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 511-516. ers 

6793. Rhine, Ramon J. (U. California, Riverside) 
Variation and consistency in the social behavior of two 
groups of stumptail macaques (Macaca arctoides). 
Primates, 1973(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 21-35.—Observed social 
interactions of 2 5-member groups of stumptail ma- 
caques. High-ranking females maintained their positions 
in the dominance order when the alpha male with whom 


they were previously associated was either removed from 


the group or displaced by a male added to the group. 
Results of this and 2 previous studies indicate a tendency 


for interaction among Ss holding adjacent hierarchical 
ranks. The data suggest that 1 function of selective 
oming partner and 1 


coming was pacifying the gro r 1 
КОСА Bf ЭНГ adult play was behavior testing 
under conditions of moderate arousal.—Journal abstract. 

6794. Rudnai, Judith A. The social life of the lion: A _ 
study of the behaviour of wild lions (Panthera leo 
massaica [Newmann]) in the Nairobi National Park, 
Kenya. Wallingford, Pa.: Washington Square East, 1973. 

. $14.50. 
vs Schmidt, Uwe & van de Flierdt, Kathrin. (U. 
Bonn, Zoological Inst., W. Germany) [Intraspecific 
agonistic behavior of the vampire bat (Desmodus 
rotundus) at the feeding site.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsychologie, 1973(Mar), Vol. 322), 139-146.—Stud- 
ied the agonistic behavior, competition, and hierarchy of 
vampire bats at the feeding site in laboratory-condition 
experiments with 2 males and 1 female. Os observed the 
establishment of a definite hierarchy among Ss and 
recorded several types of recurring aggressive patterns, It 
is suggested that the aggressive behavior at the feeding 
site aims at establishing priority and hierarchical rank, 
not at injuring or killing the opponent. (English summa- 
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6796. Smith, J. Maynard & Price, С. R. (U. Sussex, 
School of Biological Sciences, Brighton, England) The 
logic of animal conflict. Nature, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
246(5427), 15-18.—Considers why conflicts between 
animals of the same species usually are of the “limited 
war” type, not causing serious injury. The accepted 
explanation of group selection (i.e., if no conventional 
war methods existed, the survival of the species would be 
endangered) is questioned. Models of conflict situations 
- and 5 types of evolutionary stable strategies were 
_ computer-simulated, and the outcomes of the resulting 
contests were determined. It is suggested that the reason 
conflict limitation increases individual fitness is because 

taliation decreases the fitness of “hawks” (i.e, those 
who always use dangerous tactics and continue the 
contest until injured or the opponent retreats), while the 
existence of future mating opportunities reduces the loss 
from retreating uninjured. The variable of intensity of 
conflict in real animal contests and the use of threat 
displays in dealing with hawks are discussed. The 
outcome of conflicts in which injury is impossible is 
calculated. It is concluded that individual, rather than 
group, selection explains why dangerous weapons are 
rarely used in intraspecific contests. (18 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
3 6797. St. John, R. Dennis & Corning, Peter A. (U. 

Illinois) Maternal aggression in mice. Behavioral Biolo- 
gy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(5), 635-639.—Gave 198 pairs 
consisting of a male and lactating female of 4 inbred and 
a random bred strain tests for attack behavior against a 
-restrained target male on Days 6 and 7 postpartum. 
Large strain differences were found but variation in the 
performance of males relative to females was small. 
Males attacked equally often in the home cage or a 
strange cage, while females attacked twice as much in the 
former. Females attacked female targets, males did not. 
The relationship of attack to the reproductive cycle was 
studied in pregnant BALB females paired with a virgin 
and tested for attack behavior from about 5 days before 
parturition through 29 days postpartum. None of the 
virgins showed attack behavior. Attacks by mothers 
peaked by Day 4 postpartum and rapidly declined after 
Day 16.—Journal abstract. 

6798. Syme, Lesley A. (Raukura Animal Research 
Station, Hamilton, New Zealand) Social isolation at 
weaning: Some effects on two measures of activity. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 
161-163.—Investigated the effects of imposing different 
housing conditions on 74 female New Zealand black and 
white strain hooded rats at weaning (23 days of age) 
rather than at a later time. Ss were subjected to either 
isolation or crowding, or were control-grouped, and 
Subsequently tested for activity in an open field under 
either isolated or group conditions. Results show that 
_ both age at which housing conditions were imposed and 
| the type of activity measured affected the Ss’ behavior. 
t. Isolated Ss were more active than socially crowded Ss in 
: ui open field contrary to the effects found in animals 

By housed at 40 days of age. (19 ref.) —B. 


a 6799. Thorpe, W. H. (Jesus Coll., Cambri 

e, W. 4 ridge, Eng- 
ae Duet-singing birds. Scientific American, 1973 wl) 

Vol. 229(1), 70-79.—Ма1ез and females of several 


tropical bird species join in precise song. This duetting 
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illustrates the great precision and synthesizing power of 
avian aural perception, the precision of response time, 
and the great exactness and control of the vocal organs, 
The main function of duetting appears to be the 
maintenance of communication in dense foliage.—P. 
Tolin. 

6800. Wiley, R. Haven. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Territoriality and non-random mating in sage 
grouse, Centrocercus urophasianus. Animal Behaviour 
Monographs, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 87-169.—Describes mating 
patterns of sage grouse in the western U.S. resulting from 
interactions of dominance hierarchies, territoriality, and 
mating site preferences. Data accumulation by systemat- 
ic analysis of time-lapse films, obtained for most of a 
breeding season at 3 sites, was aided by personal 
recognition of individual male grouse and rectangular 
placements of flags on breeding site. Grouse return each 
year to a breeding site on Lek, selection of which appears 
to depend on "tradition" and detectability of predators. 
Within a Lek, male grouse establish adjacent territories 
identifiable by aggressive encounters at boundaries. 
Females congregate each morning at a central location in 
a Lek, the mating center, where the majority of 
copulation is preformed by the male whose territory 
surrounds this center. It is suggested that success at 
mating is due to centripetal migration towards the 
mating center, which is retarded by the tendency of 
surviving, centrally located males to return each year i 
position at least as close to the mating center as in the 
preceding season. (117 ref)—W. E. Paynter. 
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6801. Bennett, Marvin H.; Dyer, Robert F.& D 
Jon D. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical School) Visual dys! us 
tion after long-term continuous light exposure. ES 
mental Neurology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 40(3), 652-660 9 
a light-dark discrimination task to determine the el s 
of 400-lux, 120-day continuous light exposure Шү 
visual function їп male Sprague-Dawley ЧЫП 
$исһ ехрозиге resulted in a complete loss ol s light 
receptor cells. 4 of the 7 Ss exposed to conne 
were able to perform the task at a criterion level m 
correct responses over 200 trials though the M. m 
attained after significantly more training trial ‘ait 
required by the 8 normal controls. The T and, for 
were unable to reach criterion after 3,000 trial “А ATIS 
them, no difference in performance Was окт di 
bilateral enucleation. Findings verify that БӘ suf- 
without classically defined photoreceptor ;ffer- 
fering visual deficit, can still detect brig) 
ences, and that low-level continuous Hip. S Journal 
duration can blind the albino rat. Q2 ref) 
abstract. «tration 
6802. Davis, Richard G. (Veterans Ado factor) 
Hosp., Psychology Service, Knoxville, a dog, 2 
psychophysical parameters in man, M psycholog} 
pigeon. Journal of Comparative & Physiolag s БЕШ 
1973 (Nov, Vol. 85(2), 221-232— possess imin- 
Herrick’s 1924 suggestion that primates m other тап” 
ished olfactory capabilities compared wi threshold of 
mals. This is true for absolute detectin E differenti? 
odors by the dog and the rat; but data оп шге aval 
threshold for odor concentration dt metho 
only for man and the pigeon. By 
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conditioned suppression the differential threshold of 7 
Charles River CDF rats was found to be greater than 
that for man (.5 vs .1 log units, respectively). It appears 
that Herrick's opinion was in error for at least this 1 
parameter of the primate olfactory system. In addition, 
evidence points to a significant role of olfaction in 
primate behavior. (32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6803. Goodrick, Charles L. (Baltimore City Hosp., 
Gerontology Research Center, Md.) Exploration activity 
and emotionality of albino and pigmented mice: 
Inheritance and effects of test illumination. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
84(1), 73-81—Gave a total of 96 inbred parental albino 
(A/J) and pigmented (C57BL/6J) mice, Е, and F, 
groups, and mutant albino mice (C57BL/6Jc) and 
controls repeated test trials in an open field. For all 
trials, mode of inheritance of exploratory activity was 
intermediate while mode of inheritance of emotionality 
was dominant. When tested with red illumination, all 
groups had higher scores of exploration and lower scores 
of emotionality compared with scores obtained with 
white illumination. Albino F, groups and mutant albino 
Broups did not differ from pigmented Ss in total activity 
ог emotionality. However, inbred albino and mutant 
albino Ss did not reduce activity within trials as much as 
ОРА groups. Heritability estimates were consist- 
ү. ieh over a 6-trial series for both exploration and 
i Trials EL oma of number of genetic factors 
dS е 1 for both scores. (20 ref.)—Journal 
d гањ Marieta В. (Dept. of Mental Health, 
БОКА search, Raleigh, N.C.) Early visual function in 
pupilla cd Japanese quail embryos as reflected by 
Psychol Ma б; Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
| Куны (Jul), Vol. 84(1), 134-1 39.—Investigated 
БЫ in the visual system of 72 bobwhite and 60 
"m Br qual embryos (Colinus virginianus and Cotur- 
reflex E ше pupillary light reflex technique. The 
incubation) rst rel iably elicited on Day 15%, (60% of total 
incubat in Colinus and on Day 11% (72% of total 
rae in Coturnix. Temporal onset of visual 
closely И m reflected by this measure, corresponded 

- 185 e п found in Peking duck embryos but was 
possible m M in domestic chicks. In assessing the 
found m icance of early visual function, it was 
sufficient ight intensities reaching the Ss in ovo were 
E st „pupillary reflexes by Day 164 in 

6805. К, Jay 13 in Coturnix.—Journal abstract. 
tracks its кы Masakazu. (Princeton U.) How the owl 
414-49, ee American Scientist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 61(4), 
sense of he alyzed the method by which the owl's 

and-reareg 28 permits it to catch prey in the dark. 
experiments j реч trained owls participated in 
noises, Findi n locating artificial sounds, pure tones, and 
Portion of thers indicate that the owl needs only a small 
Order to Few requency spectrum in the prey's rustles in 
small rodent rately locate its prey. It was shown that the 
Ш the ran уш wideband noises rich in frequencies 
Further. үш suitable for the owl’s sound location. 
the оуу wi ies on sound tracking in flight implied that 
9f acoustic Br noises do not interfere with the detection 
ion, while Clues which would necessitate flight correc- 
Small rodents cannot readily detect the low 
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frequencies of the approaching owl. A theory of sound ~ 
location by owls is proposed. (20 ref)—S. Denham. 

6806. Poley, Wayne. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Factor analyses of patterns of alcohol and water 
consumption in mice. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. A), 202-205.—Offered 
95 mice (F, of A/HeJ, SJL/J, and SWR/J strains) a free 
choice of a 10% alcohol solution or water for 30 days. 
The daily patterns of alcohol and water consumption 
were factor analyzed. 3 interpretable factors of water 
consumption and 5 of alcohol consumption were 
obtained revealing 3 major stages of drinking: Stage I 
from Day 1-12, Stage II from Day 13-18, and Stage III 
from Day 19-30. These stages corresponded with the 3 
stages previously found by W. Poley and J. R. Royce (see 
PA, Vol. 48:8614) in a study of correlates between 
emotionality and alcohol and water consumption in 
mice.—Journal abstract. 

6807. Schmidt, Edward M. (National Inst. of Health, 
Lab. of Neural Control, Bethesda, Md.) Electronically 
controlled load for monkey manipulandum. Electroence- 


phalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 


35(1), 95-97. 

6808. Stitt, Christopher L.; Hoffman, Howard S. & 
Marsh, Roger. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Modification of the 
rat's startle reaction by termination of antecedent 
acoustic signals. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(1), 207-215.—Conducted 
4 experiments with 24 male albino rats relating inhibition 
and facilitation of the startle response, elicited by an 
intense auditory stimulus, to the offset of a 70-db 
continuous acoustic signal. Data indicate that if the 
antecedent signal terminated 10-1000 msec before the 
startle-eliciting stimulus, the amplitude of the startle 
response was reduced. If offset occurred less than 10 
msec prior to the startle-eliciting stimulus, the response 
latency was reduced. Results are consistent with previous 
research employing weak antecedent acoustic signal 
onset. The overall configuration of the results suggests 
that activity in brain centers mediating the startle reflex 
may be an early component of the orienting reflex arc. 


Journal abstract. 
uice David C. (U. Pittsburgh) Stimulus 
specific habituation in a protozoan. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 349-354.—Found that 
the protozoan, ‘Stentor coeruleus, can contract in an all- 
or-none fashion in response to mechanical and photic 
stimuli. Upon repeated presentation of either of these 
stimuli a decrement in the probability of eliciting a 
contraction was observed. However, repeated mechani- 
cal stimulation did not affect the animals’ sensitivity of 
photic stimuli and conversely. This stimulus specificity 
suggests that habituation occurs in processes which are 
not common to the photic and mechanical stimulus- 
response sequences. Action potentials were produced by 
both stimuli. However, the receptor potentials generated 
by photic and mechanical stimuli differed in form and in 
sensitivity to polarizing currents. It is concluded that the 
receptor potential and transduction mechanisms are not 
common to both forms of stimulation and one or both of 
these mechanisms may be changing during the course of 


habituation. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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6810. Adams, Gerald R. & Hamm, Norman H. (U. 

Nebraska, Omaha) A partial test of the “contiguity” and 

“generalized imitation” theories of the social modeling 

- process. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 

С 123(1), 145-154.—Studied imitative behavior using 36 

kindergartners who were either reinforced or not 

reinforced for imitative behavior prior to observing a 

male model exhibit aggressive behaviors. Ss were tested 

_ for imitation in an 8-min free-play situation. Results 

reveal that the reinforced group emitted significantly 

more physical, verbal, and nonimitative aggression than 
the nonreinforced group. A 2nd test which examined the 

- retention of the model’s aggressive behavior under an 

incentive condition revealed a nonsignificant difference 

- between the reinforced and nonreinforced groups. 

- Therefore, results support both the “contiguity” and 

| "generalized imitation” theories of social modeling. 

_ —Author abstract. 

6811. Bain, Bruce. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Toward a theory of perception: Participation as a 
- function of body-flexibility. Journal of General Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 89(2), 157-296.— Presents ап outline 
of a theory in which perception is seen in terms of a 
- cognitive dialectic between a dynamic body-schema and 
- a perceived world. The *body-as-subject" and the "body- 
as-object” of experience, “body-flexibility,” and “distan- 
- tiation” are conceptualized as emerging in ontogenesis 
along a developmental continuum from immature to 
mature. These concepts are operationally defined in 
terms of 2 types of body-flexibility tasks: kinesthetic and 
visual, Experimental evidence gathered from Ss 
(N= 86) іп 5 age groups (5-6, 7-8, 9-10, and11—12 yr olds 
- and adults) supports the hypothesis that body-flexibility 
increases in ontogenesis Body-Flexibility as the inde- 
pendent variable successfully predicted the level of 
performance on 4 tests of participation measuring S's 
_ portrait sensitivity and reactions to expressive lines, 
expressive faces, and an interview situation. An experi- 
mentally-based criticism of Piaget's law of centrations 
and results of an exploratory study using an imaginal 
task to evaluate the degree of body-flexibility are also 
presented. (163 ref) —Author abstract. 

l 6812. Bates, John E. & Bentler, P. M. (U. Indiana) 
Play activities of normal and effeminate boys. Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 20-27.—Devel- 

oped a 64-item parent-report Games Inventory to 

= measure play patterns in 241 normal and gender-deviant 

— boys. 3 scales (Feminine, Preschool Games; Masculine, 

Nonathletic Games; and Athletic Games) were found in 

cross-validational studies to be internally consistent and 

relatively independent, to correlate significantly with 

. external measures, to differentiate significantly between 
iplc me COMER Dd boys, and to show a 

ппсапі normal developmental trend with age. In 

STEM ue ш Games scale correlated сане. 
linici gree ol _ Bender disturbance, as rated by 

clinicians. These findings have implications for the 

Process by which deviant gender behavior develops, as 


well as for its diagnosis or early identifi ication.—Journal 
fi di earl 
g у identification.—Ji 
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‚6813. Bell, Bill D. & Stanfield, Gary С. (U. Arkansas 
Little Rock) Chronological age in relation to attitudinal 
judgments: An experimental analysis. Journal of Geron- 
tology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 491-496.—Utilized an 
experimental format to examine the influence of ape 
designations upon differential ratings of a stimulus 
person (SP). 2 experiments were conducted—one in a 
college-age population (n 280) the other in a 
grouping of older, retired adults (n — 96). In both 
settings, Ss heard a recorded discussion by a SP 
described as being either 25 or 65 yrs of age. Ratings 
were made on the 32-item aging semantic differential of 
Rosencranz and McNevin. Data reveal a slight but 
nonsignificant tendency for younger Ss to rate an older 
SP more positively on the scales in question than do the 
older Ss. In the case of actual age judgments, however, 
all Ss, regardless of age, reflected a tendency (again, not 
statistically significant) to rate the younger SP more 
positively than the older individual. In and of itself, CA 
appeared insufficient to control strongly a pattern of 
judgment relative to a SP. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6814. Berthoud, Miriam. (U. René Descartes, Lab. of 
Experimental & Comparative Psychology, Paris, France) 
[Systems of spatial reference and their interaction in 
preschool children.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, 
Vol. 73(1), 23-36.—108 3-6 yr old. children „меге 
presented 2 regular patterns, each of 8 identical stimuli, 
and required to make term to term comparisons ho 
homologous stimuli in both patterns. To study the kin 
of spatial references used, a conflict between various 
locating cues was introduced. When the stimuli ы: 
scattered along regular and horizontal alignments, t 
structures drew many term to term comparisons at Eu 
age. If the alignments were broken in the SX T 
display, children at age 3.6 were already able to and 
spatial relations between the stimuli. Various bin ii 
spatial reference are шер у underly 

erceptual organization.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
PP SSIS. Bronckart, J. P. & Sinclair, Н. (U. on 
School of Psychology, Switzerland) Time, bebe 
aspect. Cognition, 1973, Vol. 201), 107-130 i em 
ed the use of French verbal forms by chil К сле 
the ages of 2 yrs 11 mo and 8 yrs 7 mo. DINE m 
that these Ss do not only use tenses to omultanelly 
relationship of posteriority, anteriority, OT SI gabe 
between the events described and the mo) 
enunciation, but that aspectual factors 1 
were asked to describe 11 actions performe 
these actions differed in type 
all Ss the type 9 ive 
More object! 


: influence 
features (frequence and duration) exerted ап 


between the ages of 3 and 6; after that age Tc Ше 
tenses began to resemble adult usage п To expres 
different verb forms are mainly empor 
temporal relationships. Other aspectu n a 
markers showed a similar development УЛ 


summa; Journal abstract. Andrew: 

6816. Ellis, Hadyn; Shepherd, John & P fects ога 
(King’s Coll., U. Aberdeen, Scotland) m ces. J0 
and sex upon adolescents’ recognition 1230. 1 
of Genetic Psychology, 1973(5ер), Yor r olds an 
— Conducted an experiment with 30 12 y! 
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yr olds to investigate (a) changes in memory for faces 
accompanying adolescent development and (b) differ- 
ences. between the sexes in this facility. 12 yr olds were 
found to be poorer at remembering 60 color photographs 
of faces than 17 yr olds. Girls were better than boys, 
although this main effect was due to their superiority in 
recognizing female faces.—Author abstract. 


6817. Feshbach, Norma D. (U. California, Los 


Angeles) The effects of violence in childhood. Journal of 


Clinical Child Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 28-31. 
—Notes that developmental psychologists have been 
more concerned with aggressive TV shows than the 
effects of physical punishment on children. Such punish- 
ment is seen as being positively correlated with various 
psychopathologies and ineffective as a modifier of 
undesirable behavior. The use of physical punishment, in 
school or home, is seen as a poor method of teaching 
socialization. The teaching of such prosocial behaviors as 
kindness, empathy, and altruism is preferred. (25 ref.) 
—A. Krichev. 

6818. Gould, Rosalind. (New York U.) Child studies 
through fantasy: Cognitive-affective patterns in devel- 
opment. New York, N.Y.: Quadrangle/New York 
Times, 1972. xxiii, 292 p. $8.95(cloth), $2.95(paper). 
—Presents samples of nursery school children's fantasies 
and discusses how these are related to individuation, 
affect and morality development, and cognitive function- 
E It is suggested that children are consistent across 
ime in both manifest identification (e.g, provider- 
Protector or aggressor) and in the role of the self. (7 p ref) 
ы U Horrocks, John E. & Mussman, Milton C. (Ohio 
ORDEN .) Developmental trends in wishes, confidence, 
ШЕ пзе of personal control from childhood to 
ШО шу. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
BAD 1-252.—Solicited' 3 wishes from a random 
EA uu 100 Ss in each of 5 age groups: elementary 
colle d rades 3-6), junior high, senior high, early 

p E (18-24 yrs), and late college (25-50 yrs). 
Шр Aas Were categorized as wishes involving posses- 

Gin ivities, maintenance, achievement, and altruism. 
ЮДЫ. Of "confidence" and "sense of personal 
conditio were taken for each S. Sex and socioeconomic 
support n were included as variables for analysis. Results 
LO Previously established trends of increasing 
istic ane › Increasing altruism, and decreasing material- 
adulthood up to different ages in adolescence and early 
Ment wish In addition, a gradual increase in achieve- 

е us es through middle adulthood was observed. 
significant "re of sense of personal control yielded 
not, Со Variation, while the confidence measure did 
achieven 71805 with previous findings indicate that 
ssened ent orientations of adolescents may have 

820. AS the past decade.—Author abstract. 

Uxbridge 19240, D. J. & O'Connor, B. M. (Brunel U. 
test a S England) Use of loss of skill under stress to 
Relations n of psychological development. Human 
реше 97254), Vol. 264), 481-496.—Deseribes 2 
increasin, „оар loss of skill under conditions of 
ion input. S imposed by excessive rates of informa- 
in differen imodal distributions were obtained from Ss 
general sepe 289 Tanges thus providing validation of a 
his lends eme of psychological development in stages. 
Support to a general notion of discontinuity in 
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psychological development and contributes to the 
development of the scheme for composite psychological. 
structure of individuals.—W. W. Meissner. ў 

6821. Јеѕѕеп, Barbara L. & Kaess, Dale W. (King's 
Coll., О. Aberdeen, Scotland) Effects of training on 
intersensory communication by three- and five-year- 
olds. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
123(1), 115-122.—Gave 3 and S-yr-olds(N = 72) either 
visual-only or visual-haptic experience with complex, 
unnamed shapes. Performance on subsequent matching 
tests improved with age and was more accurate on visual 
than on cross-modal tests. The major finding was that 
only visual-haptic training improved performance on the - 
visual-haptic tests. It is concluded that cross-modal ' 
matching at these ages results from isolation of distinc- 
tive features common to both sense modalities —Author 
abstract. 

6822. Jung, Friedhelm. (U. Göttingen, Psychiatric 
Clinic, W. Germany) [Eating behavior of preschool | 
children under experimental control.] (Germ) Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
22(5), 167-171.—Studied free food intake before lunch 
over 10 successive days of 19 boys and 24 girls (4-6 yrs) 
at a fluid-food dispenser. The hypothesis that children 
can judge their consequent consumption better than _ 
adults was verified, which points to the role of internal 
cues in children's food control. Test-retest reliability. 
after 6 wks of amount of food intake was 
r=.80 (n=8). The correlation between basal metabolic ж 
rate and average amount оѓ consumption was 
r=.37 (p<.05). Individual cumulative drinking curves 
were typically negatively accelerated.—H. A. Euler. 

6823. Kaufman, Alan S. & Kaufman, Nadeen L. 
(Psychological Corp., Test Div., New York, N.Y.) Black- 
white differences at age 27-8 ^, on the MaCarthy 
Scales of Children's Abilities. Journal of School Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 11(3), 196-206.—Compared matched 

oups of black and white children on the new McCarthy 
Scales of Children's Abilites. Using the standardization 
sample as the data source, 148 matched pairs were 
obtained. These were grouped as follows: ages 
21-3 У(п= 43), 4-5, (n = 60), 6-8 V, (n = 45). Blacks and 

whites did not differ significantly on any of the cognitive — 
scales at ages 2-3 И and 4-5/, although at ages 64-8 4 
the whites scored slightly higher. The blacks scored 
r on the Motor Scale at ages 4-5/, but 


significantly highe 
tree en no differences at other ages.—Journal 


1. $ 
ud Lehalle, Henri. (U. Rouen, Unit of Behavioral 


& Educational Sciences, France) [Invariance of prefer- 
ence order and transitivity in a situation of successive 
choices: Genetic study.] (Fren) Année. Psychologique, 
1973, Vol. 73(1), 37-49.—Reports that intransitivity in 
value judgments decreases towards age 7-8 and invari- 
ance in preference order, after 2 successive transforma- 
tions, increases with age, with few differences when using 
2 kinds of material. 2 hypotheses are suggested for the 
increase in invariability of choice with age. Both include 
memory, but from different viewpoints; how paired _ 
presentations and the number of presentations influence Ш 
a possible stability in choice order has yet to be verified. 


—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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-— 6825. Lerner, Richard M. (Eastern Michigan U.) The 
development of personal space schemata toward body 
build. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 
29-235—Investigated the development of personal 
pace schemata toward endomorph, mesomorph, and 
ectomorph body builds in a study of children in 
-kindergarten and Grades 1-3 (М = 86) Ss were 
"instructed to move a marker along a board to indicate 
“how close they wanted to come to stimuli representing 
_еасһ of the 3 body types. Results indicate that females 
“used greater spatial distances than did males at all age 
- Jevels, and that in Grades 1-3 greater distance was used 
"toward the endomorph than towards either the meso- 
“morph ог ectomorph. Findings are discussed in relation 
“to previous studies of personal space and body build 
- Stereotypes.—Journal abstract. 
a 6826. Longhurst, Thomas M. & Schrandt, Trudy A. 
(Kansas State U.) Linguistic analysis of children's 
“speech: A comparison of four procedures. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 38(2), 
-240-249.—Chose 2 5-yr-old girls—one advanced and 
“one delayed in language development—on the basis of 
their CAs, MAs, and language skills to assess 4 current 
linguistic procedures: the L. L. Lee developmental 
sentence types method, the Denner and Bauman Indiana 
Scale of Clausal Development, the L. F. Engler, E. P. 
Hannah, and T. M. Longhurst linguistic analysis of 
speech samples, and the L. L. Lee and S. M. Canter 
developmental sentence scoring. Data from the Ss were 
collected and analyzed according to the 4 methods and 
then tabulated to facilitate comparison. Each procedure 
-was judged for ease of application, interscorer reliability, 
ability to discriminate language differences between the 
2 Ss, and ability to describe specifically the differences 
between the Ss. The procedures using а slot-filler 
(tagmemic) analysis appeared to handle the language 
samples most adequately. It is concluded that a renewed 
- interest in basic structural linguistic concepts would 
- prove valuable in assessing language development. (18 
_ ref.) —Journal abstract. 
f 6827. McDowell, Eugene E. (Western Carolina U.) 
Comparison of time-sampling and continuous-recording 
~ techniques for observing developmental changes in 
| caretaker and infant behaviors. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(1), 99-105.—Compared 
time-sampling and continuous-recording techniques for 
Observing developmental changes in caretaker and infant 
behaviors. 10 infants from an adoption agency nursery 
were observed simultaneously with both techniques for 
2'/ hrs at 2 and 5 wks of age. Scaretaker behaviors and 5 
infant behaviors were observed. Both observational 
lechniques indicated similar findings in age-related 
: behavior changes and in median percentage of time 
~ Spent in the 10 caretaker-infant behaviors. The continu- 
= Qus-recording technique did, however, yield a more 
X molecular analysis in that incidence of behaviors could 
- be subdivided into frequency and duration. It is 
concluded that the added versatility in types of data 
analysis makes continuous recording a more desirable 


g X 
means of collecting naturalistic observation data 


Ў 6828. Menks, Ferol. (U. Florida i 
2 . б Drawii 
ў frustrated and nonfrustrated но та ъа 
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Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 276), 
336—-338.— Compared the form of drawings of a man by 
8 frustrated 4 yr olds (Ss were shown toys and not 
permitted to play with them) and 7 nonfrustrated 4 yr 
olds. No differences in form were found for the 2 groups, 
but drawing itself appeared to serve as an outlet for 
frustration. 

6829. Michaelis, Richard; Parmelee, Arthur H.; Stern, 
Evelyn & Haber, Audrey. (U. Tübingen, Child Clinic, W. 
Germany) Activity states in premature and term 
infants. Developmental Psychobiology, 1973(May), Vol. 
6(3), 209-215.—Gave 7 premature infants repeated 
neurological examinations at 31-33, 34-36, and 38-42 
wks conceptional age. 14 full term infants were tested at 
38-42 wks conceptional age. Included in the scoring of 
the examination were 37 measures of state, designed to 
assess Ss’ responsivity to the increasingly stressful items 
of the neurological examination. The younger prema- 
tures were more often judged to be asleep and had lower 
scores throughout the examination when compared to 
the 38-42 wk old infants. Crying occurred significantly 
more often with increasing age. In addition, the full term 
Ss had significantly more crying scores than the 
prematures of the same conceptional age. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. i 

6830. Michel, Martine. (U. Liège, Service of Child & 
Adolescent Psychology, Belgium) [The young child's 
behavioral relationship to a stranger in day-care centers 
of contrasting educational concepts.] (Fren) Psychologi- 
ca Belgica, 1973, Vol. 13(2), 165—186.—Studied children's 
reactions to a stranger in 2 types of day-care cen 
Type A (‘garderie’) with an atmosphere of security s 
warmth and Type B (créche) with cold ашори А К 
rigid, military-type discipline. 30 4-24 mo old childre d 
each institution were selected. Type A center вет 
well-adjusted reactions and facially and vocally p 
behavior. In Type B center, children's reactions M 
passive and maladaptive. Most of the different | 
observed in children over 1 yr old. However, 11 n ol 
center, children under 1 yr old need a lesser num (Eng: 
encouragements to immediately adopt 
lish abstract) (30 ref.)—S. Slak. 

6831. Pick, Anne пва 
Symposia on Child Psychology: 
U. Frieden Press, 1973. viii, 214 p. $8.75. \ 

6832. Sears, Robert R. & Feldman, 
(Stanford U.) The seven ages of man. 
William Kaufmann, 1973. vii, 145 Aid 
$2.95(paper).—Presents a survey of human 
in terms of body, personality, an! 
infancy to old age (over 60 yrs). tal, edu 
specialists in physiology, x developmental, 
al, and occupational psychology. imitation in 

$833. Sweeney, Sheila. The importance of Im ou, 
the early stages of speech acquisition: 5 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders V 
38(4), 490-494.—Describes а 6-wk-old gi es of humi 
to the noises of birds more than to the фер 
and subsequently made high-pitched 5 may 
bird calls, It is suggested that imitation research indr 
important in speech development than 
cates. 


a stranger. 


is, Minn.: 


Qc? - 
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6834. Wohlwill, Joachim F. (Pennsylvania State U., 
Coll. of Human Development) The study of behavioral 
development. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. 
xii, 413 p. $19.—Discusses problems of methodology and 
research design in developmental psychology. Topics 
include the age variable in psychological research, 
problems of measurement and quantification, longitudi- 
nal vs cross-sectional methodologies, and correlational 
methods. (20 p. ref.) 
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6835. Achenbach, Thomas M. (Yale U.) Surprise and 
memory as indices of concrete operational develop- 
ment. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 
41-57.—Assessed 72 normal and 61 retarded children's 
use of color, number, length, and continuous quantity as 
attributes of identity by presenting the Ss with contrived 
changes in these properties. Mean Binet MAs were 6.3 
for normals and 6.2 for retardates. Surprise to the change 
of color occurred at lower MAs than surprise to all 
quantitative properties among normals and to continu- 
ous quantity and (nonsignificantly) to length among 
retardates. More retardates than MA-matched normals 
were surprised at the change of quantity (p = .058), but 
there were no other significant group differences. Study 
П employed 64 normal children (mean MA = 52). 
Significant relations between surprise and both recogni- 
lion and reconstruction memory were found for color 
and number. Surprise and correct memory responses for 
color preceded those to number, which preceded logical 
Verbal responses to a conventional number-conservation 
task, (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
gee Babson, S. Gorham & Phillips, David S. (U. 
хан КАТ Medical School) Growth and development of 
i dissimilar in size at birth. New England Journal of 
ed Rea 1973(Nov), Vol. 289(18), 937-940.—Conduct- 
Who diff observations on 9 pairs of monozygous twins 
indicat ered in birth weight on the average of 36%. Data 
in bot that the undersized Ss continued to be inferior 
état growth and intelligence into adult life. Some 
td сел Occurred in School performance, as opposed 
Ms Scores, suggesting that the smaller twin made a 
otc effort. The twin who was smaller at birth 
CIE the smaller in height, weight, and head 
ЖА AER In the 8 pairs who had reached maturity, 
Magnitud erences continued to have the same order of 
fees € as Іп previous comparisons, but head circum- 
Althou аз less affected than height and weight. 
of the ET monozygotic pairs are a useful model for study 
men Hen of fetal underdevelopment on later develop- 
{е бош кешнп must be done cautiously in view of 
fs De interaction of placental and environmental 

E 5 ref.) — Journal abastract. 

ness of Baker, Georgia P. (Purdue U.) The effective- 
development a? school on affective and conceptual 
children ent of disadvantaged and nondisadvantaged 
140. es ч. леш Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 
and 2nd nducted 4 studies in which 706 kindergartners 
School esu who had and had not attended nursery 
SEU c upleted tests of self-concept, conservation, 
Predomi ent, and space-time-quantity concepts. Ss were 
nomic зк White middle and lower-middle socioeco- 
experien atus (SES). While Ss with nursery school 

ce performed better on measures of achievement 
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and self-concept, these effects were not evident in the 

2nd graders. Findings indicate that the positive effects 

ше nursery school experience were not sustained.—S. 
napp. 

6838. Blackstock, Edward C. & King, William L. (York 
U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Recognition and 
reconstruction memory for seriation in four- and five- 
year olds. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
9(2), 255-259.—Determined whether  preoperational 
children can recognize a regularly seriated configuration - 
of rods before they are able to reconstruct one from th 
disarranged elements. 32 4-yr-old and 32 5-yr-old blac 
Head Start children were given 6 recognition and 6. 
reconstruction tasks. Results show that the ability to ; 
recognize a seriated configuration clearly precedes in 
development the ability to reconstruct one. Regular - 
variations in the perceptual qualities of the nonseriated | 
configurations which facilitated recognition performance 
made reconstruction more difficult, and vice versa. | 
—Journal abstract. 

6839. Blume, Warren T.; David, Ronald B. & Gomex, © 
Manuel R. (Mayo Clinic & Foundation, Rochester, | 
Minn.) Generalized sharp and slow wave complexes: | 
Associated clinical features and long-term follow-up. ` 
Brain, 1973(Jun), Vol. 96(2), 289-306.—Examined medi- - 
cal records of the 84 patients at Mayo Clinic from | 
1950-1965 that demonstrated the sharp and slow wave © 
complex (SSWC) in the EEG. When first seen at the | 
clinic, only 34% had normal intellect and this figure - 
decreased over time. In 27% there was an illness. 
antecedent to the onset of symptoms. The most commo 
seizure types were akinetic, tonic-clonic, and tonic, but 
several other varieties were seen. The prognosis for | 
mental development was particularly unfavorable in _ 

atients who had the onset of seizures before 2 yrs, were ` 
subject to tonic seizures, had abnormal neuro-ophthal- ^ 
mological findings, or had an EEG showing SSWC with. - 
a repetition rate of less than 1.5/sec. Of the 68 patients | 
that could be traced, 46% had died or were in ап 
institution and only 21% had independent jobs or were in - 
regular classes. Alternative hypotheses for the cause of. » 
the condition are discussed, including the contribution of 
etic factors.—W. A. Wilson. ; 
БОДО. Bradbury, Н. & Nelson, T. M. (U. Alberta, ] 
Edmonton, Canada) The transitivity of children's _ 
inferences about preferences. Bulletin of the Psycho- — 
nomic Society, 1973(Jul), Vol.2( 1),49-51.—Used J. Smeds- l 
lund's 1960 findings concerning the intransitivity of : 
preschoolers’ inferences about the preferences of others, - 
to test 197 schoolchildren on an inference-preference 
task using colors as stimuli. 3 age groups were tested: 6, 
9, and 11 yrs. Appreciable transitivity of response 
appeared only in the eldest group. Verbal explanations. 
for transitive responses were required for an additional - 
oup with a median age of 7 yrs. The data suggest that 
the 1963 nontransitive hypotheses described by Smeds- 
lund (see РА, Vol. 38:8027) do contribute to the A 
inferences of children, but indicate that egocentrism 1S - 
not, as Smedslund contended in 1960, an adequate 
explanation for the intransitivity of children’s inferences 
about preferences.—Journal abstract. А 

6841. Briggs, Chari & Elkind, David. (U. Rochester) 

Cognitive development in early readers. Developmental 
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1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 279-280.—Adminis- 
ered a battery of perceptual, motor, cognitive, and 
ersonality tests (e.g., Concept Assessment Kit-Conserv- 
ition, Bender Gestalt Test, and the Rorschach Test) to 
16 matched pairs of 5-yr-old readers and nonreaders. 
Factorial and discriminant analysis of the scores suggest 
that only in their performance on an “operativity” factor 
(derived from some Piagetian conservation tasks and a 
reflection-impulsivity measure) were the early readers 
significantly superior to the nonreaders. Mothers of early 
readers had more education than mothers of nonreaders 
and fathers of early readers read to their children more 
often than fathers of the control children. Results are 
interpreted as supporting the proposition that learning to 
read is facilitated by what Piaget calls concrete opera- 
tions.—Journal abstract. 
< 6842. Cicirelli, Victor С. (Purdue U.) Effects of 
sibling structure and interaction on children's categori- 
ation ,style. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
1), 132-139.—Sampled 160 sibling pairs from 2-child 
families from 16 subgroups defined by the factors: 
Grade Level of Younger Sibling (kindergarten and 2nd 
rade), Age Spacing between Siblings (2 and 4 yrs), Sex 
of Younger Sibling, and Sex of Older Sibling. For И of 
the pairs, the younger sibling worked alone on an object- 
sorting task; for the remainder, the older sibling aided 
p younger and their interaction was recorded. Meas- 
“ures of the younger sibling's categorization style were 
obtained from a subsequent object-sorting task. Children 
“aided by siblings made more groups than children who 
worked alone; those children aided by siblings 4 yrs 
„older made larger groups and left fewer objects un- 
ouped than those aided by siblings 2 yrs older 
<.05). Sibling interaction behaviors were related to 
easures of categorization style. The study provides 
additional evidence of the importance of a child's 
| siblings to his cognitive development. (19 ref.)—Journal 
- abstract. 
à 6843. Coie, John D.; Costanzo, Philip К. & Farnill, 
.. Douglas. (Duke U.) Specific transitions in the develop- 
- ment of spatial perspective-taking ability. Developmental 
_ Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 167-177.—90 5-11 yr 
. olds were tested on 2 variations of Piaget's spatial 
_ perspective task. The predominance of each of 4 kinds of 
Spatial errors (interposition, aspect, distance, and right- 
eft) was found to be differentially related both to age 
and overall task performance. The significance of this 
developmental sequence and the method of error 
analysis employed are discussed in the context of the 
earlier work of Piaget and B. Inhelder.—Journal abstract. 
-. 6844. de Villiers, Jill G. & de Villiers, Peter A. 
(Harvard U.) A cross-sectional study of the acquisition 
of grammatical morphemes in child speech. Journal of 
Psycholinguistic Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 267—278. 
; — Obtained speech samples, from 21 16-40 mo old 
children, covering a wide range of mean utterance 
length. Presence or absence of 14 grammatical mor- 
phemes in linguistic and nonlinguistic obligatory con- 
texts was scored. Order of acquisition of the morphemes 
was determined using 2 different criteria. The rank- 
orderings obtained correlated very highly with a previ- 
ously determined order of acquisition for 3 children 
studied longitudinally. Age did not add to the predictive- 
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ness of mean length of utterance alone for grammatical 
development in terms of which of the morphemes were 
correctly used. 3 possible determinants of the approxi- 
mately invariant order of acquisition for the 14 mor- 
phemes are discussed. Frequency of use in parental 
speech showed no correlation with order of acquisition, 
but grammatical and semantic complexity both correlat- 
ed highly with acquisition order.—Journal abstract. 

6845. Dorman, Lynn. (Boston U.) Assertive behavior 
and cognitive performance in preschool children. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(1), 
155-162.—Explored the relationship between assertive 
behaviors and cognitive performance in 50 preschool 
children (mean age = 5 yrs) drawn from a Head Start 
population. Assertiveness was measured by means of 
teacher ratings, 0 ratings of S’s group play behavior, and 
S's reaction time when told to break some glasses by E. 
Cognitive performance was assessed by the Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale. Results support the hypotheses 
that (a) more assertive Ss would have higher intelligence 
scores than the less assertive Ss, (b) certain items of the 
Stanford-Binet (years IV to VIII) would be related to 
assertion, and (c) all measures of assertion would be 
intercorrelated.—Author abstract. 

6846. Fitzgerald, Joseph M.; Nesselroade, John R. & 
Baltes, Paul B. (Pennsylvania State U.) Emergence of 
adult intellectual structure: Prior to or during adoles- 
cence? Developmental Psychology, 1973 (ul), Vol. 91), 
114-119.— Tested the age-differentiation hypothesis of 
intelligence for the period of adolescent development. 
The control of methodological difficulties evident in 
previous investigations was planned. A cross-section 
stratified random sample of 1,891 male and female 
adolescents was tested with the Grades 9-12 form of the 
SRA Primary Mental Abilities test. Factors (based um 
item clusters) for 3 age groups (Grades 7-8, 9-10, b. A 
were rotated toward Thurstone’s target pattern ү i ч 
intelligence by means of a procrustes routine. er 
groups yielded very satisfactory simple structure ре Е, 
corresponding to Thurstone’s model of adult inte RES 
Also within-age and between-age compara Medi 
loading patterns strongly supported the conc us у 
structural factor invariance. Results are nep adult 
indicating that the organizational pattern WE ref) 
intelligence emerges prior to early adolescence. 
—Journal abstract. k i 

6847. Frasure, Nancy E. & Entwisle, Doris R- ss 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Semantic and ee 
development in children. Developmental Pod 
1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 236-245.—Administered А аа 
recall task using either meaningful, апо 6 middle- 
random work groups to 36 lower-class b аск, R 
class white, and 37 lower-class white kindergar jopmen 
and 3rd graders. Data suggest substantial des a 
in ability to make use of syntactic and see 
over this age range. White middle-class chi т 
more use of such cues than white and blac 
class Ss at every age level. Semantic cues 
performance at early ages for all Prop | 
cues facilitated performance somewhat !а 
for lower-class groups.—Journal abstract. 

6848. Gaines, Rosslyn. (U. California, 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Matrices 
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detection by young children. Developmental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 143-150.—Used a complex matrix 
type requiring the multiplication of asymmetrical trans- 
itive relations involving double asymmetry. Previous 
research indicates that only children 8 yrs or older are 
able to solve these matrices. Ss were 138 4~7-yr-old 
children. 4 experimental procedures included 12 4 x 4 
color or 12 4 X 4form matrices in either a reward-only 
or а reward-and-feedback condition. Overall results 
show that young children have the capacity and skill to 
detect pattern changes, although differences were found 
between procedures. Data suggest that 2 modes of 
perception are available to children: a perception-cogni- 
tion mode and a perceptual detection mode. The former 
is shown to improve steadily with age, is measured most 
frequently in developmental perceptual research, and is 
required most often in elementary school tasks. The 
latter, perceptual detection, shows that young children 
are very skilled in the observation of small details and 
pattern changes. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6849. Ginsburg, Harvey J. & Wong, Dorothy L. (U. 
Houston) Enhancement of hidden object search in six- 
month-old infants presented with a continuously sound- 
ing hidden object. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 9(1), 142.—Presented 8 6-mo-old infants with a 
silent music box. The music box was then slowly covered 
with a white cloth. During the 2nd phase of the study, 
the Music box sounded continuously from time of 
Presentation to concealment. The 3rd phase was identi- 
cal to the Ist. Search response differences between silent 
and sounding trials were significant (p < .016). The role 
of the continuous auditory signal in producing an 
onlenting effect for attention is noted.—S. Knapp. 
м0. Hagen, John W. & Hale, Gordon Н. (U. 
к еа) The development of attention in children. In 

- D. Pick (Ed.), Minnesota Symposia on Child Psycholo- 
x ЕП, Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota Press, 1973. 
s Аны р. $8.75.—Reviews experimental evidence from 
dM normal, and rural and urban Mexican children 
ЕЕ Suggests that children's ability to exercise selective 
the iin improves with age. The effect of training and 
ref) evelopment of task strategies are considered. (30 
he н Hamel, B. Remmo & Riksen, Ben О. (Free U. 
ПЁ in npa Netherlands) Identity, reversibility, verbal 
CREAR uction, and conservation. Developmental Psy- 
ot 2 8^ 197З(1ш), Vol. 9(1), 66-72.— Studied the effects 

ns PES of verbal rule instructions on conservation of 

ae Уш and continuous quantity. Form A of the 
ee с сше Kit was administered to all Ss in a 
were th pretests and 4 posttests. 40 5-yr-old children 
identit en given rule instructions concerning either 
taii 97 reversibility and 20 control Ss received no 
transfer oth training procedures resulted in nonspecific 
Кв. o conservation of 2 dimensional space, number, 
evident 5 dq weight. These training effects were still 
cantly wk later. The identity group profited signifi- 
reversibility . (p < 05) from training than did the 
receiving 3 group. The explanation offered is that the Ss 
а aes ae training incorporated the verbal rule 
“Journal aC with their developmental level. 
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6852. Hardy, Janet B. (Johns Hopkins Hosp., Bal 
more, Md.) Birth weight and subsequent physical ar 
intellectual development. New England Journal . 
Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 289(18), 973-974.— Brief 
reviews the research on correlations between low birt 
weight (i.e., 2,500 gm or 5/ Ib and below) and perinat: 
death, later neurologic abnormality, and intellectu. 
performance. It is suggested that studies with monoz} 
gotic twin pairs might provide the opportunity t 
determine further the effects of low birth weight. б 

6853. Hasher, Lynn & Thomas, Heather. (Temple О 
A developmental study of retention. Development 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 281.—Compared imme 
diate and delayed recall of a single paired-associates lis 
by 120 3-, 6-, and 9 yr olds. No age differences i 
retention or retention interval were found. 

6854. Kelly, M.; Tenezakis, M. & Huntsman, R 
(Macquarie U., School of Education, North Ryde, N 
South Wales, Australia) Some unusual conservati: 
behavior in children exposed to two cultures. Britis 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 43(2) 
181-182.— Tested 183 6-11 yr old Greek migran 
children attending Australian schools and taught ii 
English for conservation of number and length in Бой 
Greek and English. Ss were pretested in both language 
for understanding of the terms to be used in thi 
conservation test. 25% of the Ss who passed the language 
pretests and failed to conserve in English did show 
conservation when subsequently tested in Greek, bui 
again failed to conserve in a posttest in English. This 
finding is not in accord with Piaget's view of the 
interrelationships of language and cognition —Journa 
abstract. 

6855. Klahr, David. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) An informa: 
tion-processing approach to the study of cognitive 
development. In A. D. Pick (Ed.), Minnesota Symposia 
on Child Psychology: УП. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. 
Minnesota Press, 1973. viii, 214 p. $8.75.—Describes an 
information-processing model of learning in relation to 
Piagetian concepts of development. The model is based 
on a theory of production systems, а collection of 
independent rules for complex problem-solving activities 
which operate in sequence to satisfy a given criterion or 
condition of task solution. (2 p ref) | 

6856. Klein, Robert Е.; Freeman, Howard E. & Millett, 
Ricardo. (Inst. of Nutrition of Central America & 
Panama, Div. of Human Development, Guatemala City, 
Guatemala) Psychological test performance and indige- 
nous conceptions of intelligence. Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 219-222.— Compared the psycho- 
logical test performance of 10 7-yr-old boys from an 
isolated, rural Guatemalan village with ratings of their 
intelligence made by 42 adult village members. The 
adults’ judgments were found to correlate strongly with 
the children’s performance on the Embedded Figures 
Test, the Memory-for-Designs Test, and а verbal 
analogies test—Journal abstract. A 

6857. Langer, Stanislav. (Pedagogical School, Hradec 
Kralove, Czecholovakia) [The development of some 
forms of thinking in children at the age of nine, twelve 
and fifteen years.] (Czec) Psychológia a Patopsychológia 
Ріеїаїа, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 107-126.—Conducted a quanti- 
tative and qualitative study of developmental trends їп 
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certain forms of cognition in 48 9-yr-old, 49 12-yr-old, 
id 58 15-yr-old Ss. No significant sex differences were 
und. The developmental curves showed greater in- 
creases in the 9-12 than in the 12-15 yr age range. 
| Correct solutions in the creation of opposites were 
maximal above age 15. Incorrect solutions of the type 
*clever-unclever" were most common below age 9. 
Findings for synonyms were similar. Incorrect answers 
included words with the same basis, the use of the same 
vord in a different form, diminutives, and words with 
imilar sounds. Correct responses in proverb interpreta- 
оп occurred above age 15. Incorrect generalizations of 
substantial concepts occurred around age 12, and 
answers without generalizations below age 9. Develop- 
ental progress for scrambled sentences tended to slow 
m age 12-15. Gains were smallest in concept 
imination. Dispersion analysis established the follow- 
ng sequence of the applied methods according to the 
aturation of the age factor: synonyms (55.6%), opposites 
4%), scrambled sentences (44.9%), proverbs (roughly 
545%), and concept elimination (22.3%). (Russian 
ummary)—English summary. 
6858. McLaughlin, Lynn J. & Brinley, Joseph F. (John 
Cochran Veterans Administration Hosp., General Medi- 
"cal Research, St. Louis, Mo.) Age and observational 
| learning of a multiple-classification task. Developmental 
*sychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 9-15.—Investigated the 
relationship between age and observational learning in 
ind, 4th, and 6th graders when tested on a multiple- 
lassification task. It was found that modeling of a 
lock-sorting task significantly improved (p < .01) 
performance on that task for children of all ages. 
Modeling of the task only affected the performance of 
| the oldest age group on a physically different but 
| structurally similar task, i.e., an animal picture-sorting 
‘task. No differences were found between the effects of 
ractice and the effects of modeling. Results are 
cussed in terms of a stage analysis of observational 
earning which states that in order to abstract and 
generalize information received from a model, the O 
must have the cognitive structures available for perform- 
ance of the task. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 
|... 6859. Mickelson, Norma I. & Galloway, Charles С. (U. 
‘Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Verbal concepts of 
Indian and non-Indian school beginners. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 67(2), 55—56. 
sed the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts to examine 
ferences in verbal concept development between 30 
dian and 32 non-Indian 5- and 6-yr-old children 
Мегіпр kindergarten and Ist grade in a Canadian 
hool. Significant differences were found between 
Broups in favor of non-Indian Ss. Implications for 
tervention programs which will insure that Indian 
hildren have mastered simple verbal concepts used in 
versation and in classroom instruction are briefly 
ussed.—Journal abstract. 
6860. Miller, R. (U. Witwatersrand, S. Africa) The 
of concrete and abstract concepts by children and 
Чин». Cognition, 1973, Vol. 2(1), 49—58.— Tested the 
pothesis that the younger the child the more perceptu- 
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kind of concept, and (b) in using either concrete or 
abstract concepts for the Ist of 2 different kinds 
(concrete or abstract) of concepts. Equivalence tasks of a 
forced-choice type were employed to test the use of 
concrete and abstract concepts by 45 Ist graders and 45 
undergraduates. Only in a minority of cases were 
significant differences obtained between the groups. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

6861. Mowbray, Carol T. & Luria, Zella. (U. Michi- 
gan) Effects of labeling on children's visual imagery. 
Developmental Psychology, 1973(Jul) Vol. 9(1, 1-8. 
—Tested the visual imagery of kindergarten, 3rd, and 6th 
graders via a continuous visual recognition test in which 
Ss were to identify repeated pictures of familiar and 
nonsense objects. 3 labeling variations were employed: 
no label was given, the E said a label aloud, or the S was 
instructed to construct mentally his own label. Error 
scores on the unlabeled nonsense pictures suggested that 
the pure visual memories of the age groups were 
equivalent. For the familiar pictures, labels reduced. 
errors for the kindergarten Ss but not to the level of the 2 
older age groups; labels had no effect on these older Ss 
scores. For the nonsense pictures, only the 6th graders 
used the labels to decrease errors. These results and 
others of a supportive nature suggest that younger 
children verbally encode but not as older children or 
adults do. There is also a suggestion of an underlying 
conceptual difference, since, when given labels, the 
youngest children did not use them to decrease errors to 
the same extent that older children did. A breakdown of 
Scores into commission and omission errors added 
information about the nature of the encoding taking 
place.—Journal abstract. 

6862. Paris, Scott G. & Carter, Ann Y. (Purdue U.) 
Semantic and constructive aspects of sentence тетю, 
in children. Developmental Psychology, 1973(u)), y d 
9(1), 109-113.— Psycholinguistic evidence has sugges! а X 
that memory for verbal material is basically an ше И 
tive processing of underlying linguistic structure. 10 a e 
and 10 female 2nd and 5th graders were айн i 
verbal acquisition list of sentences, an interpo үк 
block-sorting task, and a recognition test for t us 
sentences to measure their ability to synthesize bun 
information not contained within the structures ol vd 
individual sentences. Both groups actively со E 
semantic description implied by input геше ihe 
exhibited poor recognition for the syntactic foes id 
original sentences. There were no differences © Ар 
grade ог sex. Results are discussed in eia Lu 
interpretive and constructive conceptualizations 0 
ory.—Journal abstract. " 

аЗ Peach, Estelle. (New York U. Inst 10 
Developmental Studies) Relationship 
edge and use of dimensional language 1973(5ер), 
of conservation. Developmental Psychology, itive struc- 
Vol. 9(2), 189-197.—Hypothesized that совр pel 
tures are prerequisite to language deve Me 
determine if the use of dimensional lang tk. $8 
nonconservers decreased during à conservation Vending 
were 180 lower- and middle-class children A ation 
kindergarten, Ist, and 2nd grade. Significant со) о 
were obtained between a measure of conse шге ol 
quantity and measures of comprehension 
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dimensional language. Both conservers and nonconser- 
vers used less mature dimensional language in a 
conservation task than a descriptive task. However, no 
difference in amount of degeneration by conservers and 
nonconservers was found. A model for comprehension of 
dimensional language as a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for conservation is developed.—Journal 
abstract. 

6864. Reinisch, June M. (Teacher’s Coll., Columbia 
U.) Fetal hormones, the brain, and human sex differ- 
ences: A heuristic, integrative review of the recent 
literature. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 51-90.—Reviews animal and human studies which 
suggest that it is the presence or absence of androgen 
during the critical period of brain organization and 
differentiation that is the operative agent in sexually 
dimorphic behaviors. Postnatal factors must be consid- 
ered in psychosexual differentiation. Evidence supports 
the conclusion that a fetal hormonal effect is influential 
in the subsequent development of sex differences, but 
that, in most cases, its effect is limited and diffuse rather 
than directly related to specific behaviors. Animal 
studies indicate that the nature of the mammalian 
genetic constitution is a matrix of components highly 
susceptible to shaping by environmental factors. The 
influence of prenatal hormones is best understood as 
setting a bias on the neural substratum which predispos- 
Rn individual to the acquisition and expression of 
бу = у dimorphic behavior patterns. (4 р. ref.)—Journal 
e Ѕайсо Escudero, Pilar. [Causes of slowness in 
RD. отелі of institutionalized children.] (Span) 
(12 ^ Е Psicologia General y Aplicada, 1973(May), Vol. 
SUR A 285-299.— 159 children, aged 1 mo to 6 yrs, in 2 
Rr institutions were given a test of psychomotor 
pi pement Ss showed retarded development; howev- 
а Reano was much less in situations where the 
ciel taken care of by his own mother within the 
Trim The longer the Ss were in the older of the 2 

in en the more apparent was the retardation, while 

iv s institution with newer facilities were not as far 
deterior * norm and did not show the progressive 

6866 Sen in level of development.—W. B. Haslam. 
Milton Pago ati Philip J.; Suziedelis, Antanas & Shore, 
Мас гапа (Catholic U. of America) Conceptual ability їп 
experime ше children of different social classes: Ап 
ла! "i e test of Jensen's hypothesis. American 
“Tested М thopsychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 43(4), 541-553. 
ability nme Jensen's 1969 theory of inherent conceptual 
NOM? stat ere between groups of different socioeco- 
trained 2148 (SES). 382 4th graders of all SES levels were 
low-SES ORUM formation. A significant number of 
ance levels меге able to achieve middle-class perform- 
training SEA uns tasks. Ability to profit from 
cognition, ieee to the developmental eere of 
Journal abstract. age, or racial differences were found. 

ен Ме, Robert S.; Liebert, Diane E. & Liebert, 
and Piaget tate U. New York, Stony Brook) Inhelder 
cents to act Pendulum problem: Teaching preadoles- 
19730un, у, as scientists. Developmental Psychology, 

e any VOL 90), 97-101.— Determined whether, 24 

emale middle-class American Sth graders 
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could solve B. Inhelder and Piaget’s pendulum problem 
of 1958 and if several types of instructional techniques 
would improve their performance. The initial training 
method included presentation of a conceptual frame- 
work, 2 analog problems, and a stopwatch. The training. 
procedure remained effective if either the conceptual 
framework or the analog training was deleted, but not if 
both were absent. Control group members who were | 
unable to solve the problem were retrained using the 
initial experimental procedure; their subsequent per- 
formance closely paralleled that of the experimental 
group members. Results replicated Inhelder and Piaget's 
observation that unaided 10- and 11-yr-olds do not often 
solve the pendulum problem, but did not support their 
inference that the students’ cognitive developmental level 
did not allow them to benefit from appropriate instruc- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

6868. Spence, James M.; Hamm, Norman Н. & 
Deffenbacher, Kenneth A. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) Devi 
opmental changes in probability learning as related 
cue validity and sign. Developmental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 282.—Administered a number 
prediction task to 120 7-8, 13-14, and 19-20 yr olds 
using positive and negative cues. Main effects of cue sign 
(р < .001) and age (p < :001) and an Age х Cue 
Magnitude interaction were found. А 

6869. St. George, Ross. (U. Waikato, Hamilton, New | 
Zealand) Cognitive ability assessment in New Zealand: | 
Some remarks. New Guinea Psychologist, 1971(Aug), | 
Vol. 3(2), 42-46.—Considers the cause for discrepancies 
in the performance of Maoris and Europeans in New | 
Zealand on intelligence tests. The most accepted cause is 
that of environmental differences. It is argued that the 
cultural background of Maori children acts against their 
adaptation to an intelligence testing situation. Related | 
research is reviewed. It is concluded that cultural | 
differences in cognitive development may exist beyond 
social class differences. (21 ref.)—C. Kokkinis. 

6870. Strauss, Sidney. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Inducing 
cognitive development and learning: A review of short- 


term training experiments: I. The organismic develop- _ 
mental sported: Cognition, 1972, Vol. 1(4), 329-357. 
— Reviews and interprets the literature of experimental 
studies attempting to determine rules of generation that 
transform a child's cognitive organization at 1 stage of - 
ihat of the next, more advanced stage. 


development into tl 5 d 
The PRESS of research methodology were consistent 
with the organismic-developmental approach, and find- - 


i ded to support most of the hypotheses generated 
а Beweis Some unresolved theoretical and _ 
methodological issues are resented, and research 
strategies to shed light on these issues are proposed. 
(French summary) (94 ref)—Journal abstract. 

6871. Vasta, Ross & Liebert, Robert M. (State U. New 
York, Stony Brook) Auditory discrimination of novel - 
prepositional constructions as a function of age and 
syntactic background. Developmental Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 79-82.—Gave 32 elementary school- 
children a series of modeled, tape-recorded sentences; — 
those containing nongrammatical prepositional construc- 
tions were always vicariously rewarded, while the 
remaining grammatically correct, background sentences 
were not. Ss’ ability to discriminate whether additional 
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prepositional 
and 


- (Syntactic Background during Training) X 3 (Response 
Measure) facto 
cantly better (p 
cal prepositional phrases; they were also better able to 
discriminate the other 2 constructions than were younger 
children. Findings provide strong evidence for the 
hypothesis that the anomalous increase in production of 
grammatical prepositional sentences in previous studies 
‘is due to an age-differential ability to discriminate 
syntactic forms.—Journal abstract. 
6872. Verba, Mina. [The child's structuring of 
phic space: Coordinations of simple space relations 
involved in writing.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, 
ol. 73(1), 7-21.—Studied the evolution of representa- 
уе space in children 3.6-7 yrs old through graphic 
reconstruction of configuration, involving the spatial 
haracteristics of writing: adjacency, order, positioning, 

inearity. Uniquely structured successive stages were 
| identified. Fragments are perceived without established 
whole-part relations. Then adjacency order and linearity 
are progressively coordinated, followed by a final 
organization integrating all parts and their relations, 
especially space positioning, into a complex whole. The 
uccession of stages is independent of the pattern 
rganization of stimuli. However, the means by which a 
| child achieves an adequate representation of the stimulus 
- differ according to its pattern.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6873. Youniss, James & Furth, Hans G. (Catholic U. 
‘of America, Center for Research in Thinking & Lan- 
guage) Reasoning and Piaget. Nature, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
:244(5414), 314-315.—Criticizes claims published in 1971 
by Р. Е. Bryant and Т. Trabasso (a) that they were able 
© measure “genuine transitive inferences” in children as 
young as 4 yrs by eliminating memory as a factor, and 
- (b) that this discovery challenges J. Piaget’s analysis of 
operative development. The Ist claim is questioned 
because of methodological weaknesses in the investiga- 
ions and alternative explanations of the data. The 2nd 
‘claim is called incorrect because Piaget’s studies of 
transitive inference did not involve memory, and 
therefore the work by Bryant and Trabasso is not 
relevant to Piaget’s observations. In a reply by Bryant 
these criticisms are disputed; the methodology of the 
work with Trabasso is defended, and the critics’ reading 
of Piaget’s techniques is said to be incomplete and 
ехасі.—/. Davis. 
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6874. Blagonadezhina, L. V. (Scientific Research Inst. 
f General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow, USSR) 
| ne perception of theatrical performance by school 
; ren] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
0, 87-96.—Used observations of children during 
тсе of puppet theaters and children's theaters 
and conversations with children pathogenesis answer 
n questions as what aspects of disease. performance 
ue the spectators’ attitude toward it and the 
oe of the generality with which the meaning of the 
ormance is perceived. As a function of age, changes 
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in the perception of dramatic plays occur that are similar 
to those observed in the development of appreciation of 
other art forms. In the appreciation of dramatic plays, 
however, developmental changes occur earlier, which is 
attributed to the greater visual impact of dramatic 
performance and its synthetic quality. The message of 
the play is perceived at all ages. The educational role of 
dramatic plays as developers of personality is stressed. 
(English summary)—L. Zusne. 

6875. Dansky, Jeffrey L. & Silverman, Irwin W. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Effects of play on associative 
fluency in preschool-aged children. Developmental Psy- 
chology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 38-43.—Predicted that 
children permitted to play freely with 4 types of objects 
would score higher on an alternate-uses test than 
children not given this opportunity. 90 nursery school Ss 
were assigned to play, imitation, and control treatment 
groups. Play group Ss named significantly more nonstan- 
dard uses and used more available environmental cues 
than Ss using the objects in an imitative context or those 
having no prior exposure to the objects. No differences 
were found in the number of standard uses given by the 
3 groups or between imitation and control Ss on any 
analysis. Results were discussed in terms of Piaget's 1962 
theory of play and M. A. Wallach and N. Kogan's 
associative theory of creativity (see PA, Vol. 40:429). (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

6876. Durrett, Mary E. & Kim, Chungsoon C. (U. 
Texas, Austin A comparative study of behavioral 
maturity in Mexican-American and Anglo preschool 
children. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep). M 
123(1), 55-62.— Compared (a) the degree of behaviora 
maturity of 133 Mexican-American and 139 Дд 
American 3-5 yr olds and (b) the factor structure 0 
behavioral maturity at this age level in these 2 groups 9 
children. Ss were rated by their teachers on the Иа 
Child Behavior Scale developed by Y. Kim et al. M 
Mexican-American group, as à whole, was less Щ| He 
than the Anglo group, even though they showed a ue 
degree of maturity on certain specific items. Asa Wi ae 
the factor structure of behavioral maturity in the Ап Эд 
Americans was more complex and less clear COT 
with that of the Mexican-Americans.—Author a ү it 
6877. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory О.) Adaptatit e: 
aversive maternal control and perception of AE ofa 
ously presented evaluative cues: A шїп 87) 
developmental model of paranoid behavior. ii wO, 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), rae given 
301-307.— The adaptive style theory proposes t des 
a sustained aversive maternal control experience © 
will come to adopt 1 of 2 percep 
evaluative cues. The open-style adapte » 
vigilance to negative evaluative cues, whereas 
style adapter defends against negative cues. 
late, also critical to a narrower model fo! 
development, was tested ру exposing i 
uates to an array of evaluative words, we 
told came Raa maternal source. The words 
composed of favorable, neutral, 
tives. After a period during which the des 
a display of these words, reed Орел) 
-recognition procedures. As predicted, d pehavio® 
considered to be predisposed to para 


is postu: 
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extracted the most negative meaning, and closed-style Ss 
were the most defended against negative meaning. This 
effect held only for cues having a maternal source. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6878. McGhee, Paul E. & Grodzitsky, Phyllis. (State 
U. New York, Albany) Sex-role identification and 
humor among preschool children. Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 189-193.— Tested the hypothesis 
that a high level of mastery over S's sex-role identifica- 
tion enhances the funniness of humor based on sex- 
inappropriate behavior. 17 3-5 yr old boys were tested 
on the It Scale for Children and shown drawings of 
children engaged in sex-appropriate or sex-inappropriate 
behavior with either a positive or negative outcome. 
Inappropriate and negative outcomes were consistently 
seen as funnier than appropriate and positive ones. 
However, when inappropriate positive outcomes were 
pitted against appropriate negative ones, Ss choosing the 
former as funnier than the latter had significantly higher 
sex-role identification scores. Results support the general 
tole of mastery in children’s humor.—Author abstract. 

6879. Reschly, Daniel J. & Mittman, Arthur. (U. 
Arizona) The relationship of self-esteem status and task 
ambiguity to the self-reinforcement behavior of child- 
ten. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 
16-19.—In a study with 90 male and female 7th graders, 
à direct, positive relationship between self-esteem status 
and self-reinforcement rates was found. Previously 
Teported generalizations concerning an indirect, negative 
pum between amount of task anibiguity А О 
Ae -reinforcement were successfully replicated. Possi- 

applications of results in therapeutic and educational 
settings were explored.—Journal abstract. 

6880. Stephens, Mark W. & Delys, Pamela. (Purdue 
U.) A locus of control measure for preschool children 
Developmental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1) 55-65. 
~ Developed the Stephens-Delys Reinforcement Con- 
lingency Interview to assess locus of control expectancies 
i echooLage and older children. In an ici eru of 
ie 5 d ead Start children rater reliability was found 

» correlation between parallel forms given 2 wks 
uL and interviewer effects negligible. Subsequent 
ri lave further supported internal consistency, 

est reliability, and construct validity as manifest in 

havioral correlates and age and АЫ. differ- 

enes. Correlations among, various children’s locus of 

these d] including the Stephens-Delys, indicate that 

NOE "m reflect substantially different variables in 
Б children. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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68 strates 
develar шиша, Diana. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
Socializatio of instrumental competence through 
hild Ps Азы In A. D. Pick (Ed.), Minnesota Symposia on 
ты 19729" УП. Minneapolis, Minn.: О. Minneso- 

the effect ^ - viii, 214 p. $8.75.—Reports 2 studies on 
Permissive, ^ different types of parental control (e.g. 
levelopme; authoritative, and authoritarian) on the 
esults su nt of independent behavior in young children. 
less тезі Ба that authoritative child-rearing (which is 
ап control) ve and more issue-oriented than authoritari- 
achievement «sociated with purposive, dominant, and 
indices ep Oriented behavior in girls and with all 

Social responsibility in boys. (2 p ref) 
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6882. Borke, Helene. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Th 
development of empathy in Chinese and Americar 
children between three and six years of age: A cross 
cultural study. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol 
9(1), 102-108.—Administered a series of social interac 
tion situations representing the 4 emotions of happy 
afraid, sad, and angry to 288 American children and 28 
Chinese children. 24 girls and 24 boys, 4 from middle: 
class families and 4 from disadvantaged families, were 
tested at 6-mo intervals between 3 and 6 yrs of age 
Children from both cultural groups exhibited similar 
overall trends in their ability to recognize other people's 
emotional responses. By 3 yrs of age, the majority of 
American and Chinese children could differentiate 
between happy and unhappy reactions in other people. 
Perception of afraid, sad, and angry feelings developed 
somewhat later and appeared to be influenced by social 
learning. Results of a previous investigation that very 
young children are capable of empathic responses are 
confirmed. The awareness of other people’s feelings by 
young children from very different cultural backgrounds 
suggests that empathy may be a basic human characte 
istic related to social adaptation.—Journal abstract, 

6883. Burger, Gary K.; Armentrout, James A. & 
Rapfogel, Richard G. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) Estimating 
factor scores for children's reports of parental child- 
rearing behaviors. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 123(1), 107-113.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments to compare methods of estimating factor scores 
for the Children's Reports of Parental Behavior Invento- 
ry. In Exp I, least squares factor scores for 260 children. 
in Grades 5-6 were correlated with estimates obtained by 
multiple regression, weighted summation, and unweight- 
ed summation with either all scales best defining each 
factor, the 3 best, or the 2 best defining scales. In Exp II, 
factor scores for 126 college students were correlated 
with estimates obtained by multiple regression and 
unweighted summation of the same scale subsets. In. 
both studies all estimation methods were highly accurate, 
and reducing the number of scales did not markedly 
reduce the correspondence of estimated scores to least 
squares factor scores.—Author abstract. 

6884. Cavior, Norman & Dokecki, Paul R. (West 
Virginia U.) Physical attractiveness, perceived attitude 
similarity, and academic achievement as contributors to 
interpersonal attraction among adolescents. Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 44-54.—Exam- 
ined factors which may contribute to interpersonal 
attraction in groups who know each other and those who 


do not. 58 5th and llth graders who knew each other 
judged classmates’ photographs on physical attractive- 
ness, perceived attitude similarity, and interpersonal 
attraction. “Nonknowers” (60 males and female class- 
mates in different schools in the same grades) judged the 
same photographs on physical attractiveness. 7 hypothes- 
es were supported: (a) physical attractiveness is scalable 


by ranking and rating methods; (b) males and females 
use similar criteria in judging physical attractiveness; (c) 
knowing the person affects judgment of their attractive- 


ness; (d) the knowing variable has the greatest influence 
on judgments of average attractive persons, (e) attrac- 

arity are positively correlated 
ade levels; (f) 


tiveness and attitude simil 
with interpersonal attraction at both gr. 
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physical attractiveness and perceived attitude similarity 
- are positively correlated at both age levels; and (g) causal 
direction seems to be from physical attractiveness to 
interpersonal attraction for persons ranked as most and 
-]east attractive; causality appears to be interactive for 
average attractive persons. Academic performance con- 
tributed negligibly to interpersonal attraction. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

— 6885. Cohen, Robert; Bornstein, Robert & Sherman, 
Richard C. (Miami U.) Conformity behavior of children 
as a function of group makeup and task ambiguity. 
Developmental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 124—131. 
—Extended R. W. Berenda’s 1950 research into the 
effects of various reference groups on conformity 
behavior of children while varying the ambiguity of a 
task. 72 male 9-, 11-, and 13-yr-old males were assigned 
in groups of 3 to either a same- or different-age group 
condition and asked to judge the louder of 2 successively 
presented tones presented in either ambiguous or 
nonambiguous pairings. Conformity was found to 
decrease as a function of age and was greater for the 
nonambiguous task. Responses from a postexperimental 
“questionnaire revealed a greater desire on the part of 11- 
r-olds, as compared to 13-yr-olds, to retain the 
ferent-aged group composition. A positive relation- 
ship was also found between amount of conformity and 
desire for retaining the original group makeup.—Journal 
abstract. 

6886. Dickerscheid, Jean D. & Kirkpatrick, Sue W. 
(Ohio State U., School of Home Economics) Verbal 
interaction patterns of mothers, children, and other 
persons in the home. Home Economics Research Journal, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 1(2), 83-91.—Investigated which condi- 
tions within 18 lower and middle-class homes affect 
| verbal interaction patterns between (a) mothers and all 
persons in the home at the time of observation, (b) 
‘mothers and their familial children, and (c) mothers and 
‘their 4-yr-old children. 18 mothers with 65 children were 
studied. Children completed the Preschool Inventory 
_ and mothers completed the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 

“scale. When all Ss were considered, income housing 
level, percentage of male children in the family, mothers’ 
Заре, and number of children present were related to 
_ verbal interaction patterns (p < .05). Number of famil- 
- ial children present and the presence of the father were 
| related to verbal interaction patterns between mothers 
, and children. Age of mothers was related to interaction 
a _ between mothers and 4-yr-olds. Anxiety scores were not 
| related to interaction patterns. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. 
E 6887. Dion, Karen K. (Scarborough Coll., U. Toronto, 
x Ontario, Canada) Young children's stereotyping of 
- facial attractiveness. ^ Developmental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 183-188.—Showed 65 preschoolers 
(3-6/ yrs old) facial photographs of peers who by adult 
3 Eu would be considered attractive or unattractive. 

л [рч that Ss reliably discriminated differences in 
bou esos nes furthermore, their judgments were 
| me direction as adults’ judgments. Also, Ss 

showed a significant preference for attractive children as 

potential friends and corresponding dislike of unattrac- 
ve children. Finally, consistent stereotypes associated 
th differences in facial attractiveness were found. Ss 
ferred that attractive children were more likely to 
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behave prosocially, while unattractive children were 
perceived as more likely to exhibit antisocial behaviors. 
—Journal abstract. 

6888. Eiduson, Bernice T.; Cohen, Jerome & 
Alexander, Jannette. (U. California, Medical School, 
Center for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Alterna- 
tives in child rearing in the 1970s. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 43(5), 720-731.—Dis- 
cusses attitudes toward children and child rearing 
practices of 3 family styles in the “counterculture”: 
unmarried marrieds (i.e., couples living together, but not 
legally married), single mothers, and communes. Home 
observations of and interviews with 50 “families” were 
conducted. Intense child-mother relationships from 
birth through the Ist 2 yrs of life are common to all 
groups, while at the same time attempts are made to 
provide the child with a generalized sense of trust for 
other adults. Good health is emphasized (е, natural 
foods) and dependence on traditional medical services is 
limited to emergencies. Humanistic and interpersonal 
relationships, particularly between a child and his peers, 
are highly valued. Early decision-making is encouraged 
in the child, while achievement striving and materialism 
are devalued. A number of these attitudes and practices 
are found in more traditional 2-parent families, and it is 
suggested that the impact of such life-styles is greater 
than has been previously recognized. (69 ref.) —L. 
Gorsey. em 

6889. Feshbach, Norma D. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Cross-cultural studies of teaching styles in 
four-year-olds and their mothers. In A. D. Pick (Ed), 
Minnesota Symposia on Child Psychology: ҮП. Minneap- 
olis, Minn.: U. Minnesota Press, 1973. viii, 214p. SE 
—Investigated individual differences in the responses | 
black and white English and Israeli 4 yr olds to rs 
reinforcement styles used by mothers in teaching е! 
children. A study of maternal rein а styles an 
learning problems is also presented. (2 p re 

6890. берег David J.; Hillman, Donald & oe 
Dean. (U. Illinois, Medical School, Chicago) Infan Й д 
stranger variables related to stranger апше бе ) 
first year of life. Developmental Psychology, 19 i P 4 
Vol. 9(2), 207-212.— Presented 12 strangers, adu Fi 
children of both sexes, to 48 male and 48 female d 

12-mo old infants. Results indicate that (a) 8-mo Men 
respond positively toward strangers, but this Be 
response decreases from 8-12 mo. (b) Тааз (© 
more positively to child than to adult sued male 
mo males respond more positively to female thai 
strangers. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6891. Hochreich, Dorothy J. ( 
children's scale to measure interperso! 
opmental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
scribes the construction of the С 1 
Trust Scale, а 22-item multiple-choice Ws using ê 
cartoons. Preliminary validity was determine У| 
delayed-choice paradigm аз а criterion m 
and 32 female 6th graders from 2 rural ап К later the 
schools completed the trust scale and iE ару of 
delayed choice task. The corrected split-ha Choosing е 
the scale was .88. The mean trust score of Ss Ss choosing 
delayed reward was higher than that © 


i A 

U. Connecticut) 
nal trust. 22067 
901), 141—Р® 
ersona 


easure. 
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immediate reward (p < .05). No sex differences were 
found on the trust scale or criterion task.—S. Knapp. 

6892. Hollender, John W.; Duke, Marshall P. & 
Nowicki, Stephen. (Emory U.) Interpersonal distance: 
Sibling structure and parental affection antecedents. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(1), 
35-45.—Hypothesized a positive correlation between 
reported maternal physical affection and closeness to 
other persons in 2 studies with 55 children in Grades 3-4 
and 39 undergraduates. The hypothesis was confirmed 
for elementary school and college males; the more 
maternal affection Ss received the closer they permitted 
stimulus persons to approach on a paper-and-pencil 
measure of interpersonal distance. Additional findings 
indicate that college females with older brothers kept 
persons of the same sex, same race, and younger ages at 
a greater distance than did college females without older 
brothers. In comparison with males, females had far 
fewer significant correlations between parental physical 
affection and interpersonal distance. Several theoretical 
explanations for the findings are discussed. (17 ref) 
—Author abstract. 

6893. King, Donald L. (Howard U.) Expectations of 
behaviors of mothers preceding initiation of contact 
comfort with their children. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 131-137.—Responses to incom- 
plete paragraphs indicated 32 male and 32 female 
undergraduates and 32 mothers expected that mothers’ 
exhibition of certain attentive behaviors (e.g., turning 
fend, speaking in a pleasant tone of voice) is followed 
ju por initiating contact comfort with children relative- 
i Tequently. Ss also expected mothers would be less 
likely to deliver contact comfort if their children behaved 
ertt opriately. Results suggest that 1 reason attentive 
E aviors are social reinforcers is that they become 
ones with contact comfort, and 1 way mothers 
3 alize children is by making contact comfort contin- 
B F on children’s exhibiting appropriate behavior. 
—Vournal abstract. 

d ma, Kornitskaya, S. V. (General & Pedagogical 
S 0 logy Research Inst., Moscow, USSR) [The effect 
von ыеп! of communication on the attitude of 
m ia егеп toward adults.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikholo- 
Eum ш, Vol. 19(4), 65-69.—Reports a preliminary 
er are 2 9-mo-old infants which tested the hypothe- 
of “a chment formation is a function of the nature 
aaah ud communication if the communication 
TO the child are satisfied in consonance with his 
е рае type of communication is direct. and 
E » followed by situational and extrasituational 
in the 0581 An active, positive attitude was established 
m BORN When the type of relationship was appropriate 
diem раа! needs. This attitude manifested itself in 
with th or repeated direct and emotional interactions 
inapproy adult. When the level of communication was 
attitu dE to ше child's age, conflicting, ambivalent 
E Fie rd the adult developed. (English summary) 
cred Murray, John P. (U. North Carolina, Medical 
соп elevision and violence: Implications of the 
ogis, General's research program. American Psychol- 
impact 3(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 472-478.—Discusses the 

of televised violence on children’s aggressive 
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behavior in relation to results of a recent series of. 
research reports prepared under the auspices of the of- 
Federal General's Scientific Advisory Committee on 
Television and Social Behavior. 3 major research 
questions are considered: the characteristics of TV 
program content; the characteristics the the audience; - 
and the impact of televised violence on the viewer. The 
overall pattern of Committee results Although that 
viewing televised violence increased the likelihood of 
subsequent aggressive behavior. This finding was ob- | 
tained professional both short- and long-term effects. A. 
major direct of these findings is a need to reduce the 
level of violence portrayed on TV, coupled with a need 
to increase the quantity of prosocial programs available 
to young children. (24 ref.) —Author abstract. 

6896. Orpen, Christopher. (U. Cape Town, S. Africa) 
Sociocultural and personality factors in prejudice: The - 
case of white South Africa. South African Journal of 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3, 91-96.—Tested the relative _ 
importance of sociocultural and personality factors in ' 
the development of prejudice in a setting characterized _ 
by relatively authoritarian norms (white South Africa). — 
90 English-speaking South African students (average - 
age — 19.2 yrs) were given a measure of prejudice- 
proneness at the personality level (F-scale), corrected for | 
acquiescence, and the Pettigrew version of the Bogardus 
Social Distance Scale. 3 major findings indicate that in- 
this setting sociocultural factors were more important | 
than personality factors in the development of prejudice: 
(a) the relatively low correlation between the F-scale and 
the measure of prejudice, (b) the fact that despite being - 
reared in a relatively authoritarian setting the sample 
obtained a lower mean F-scale score than their American _ 
counterparts, and (c) that Ss heavily exposed to typical 
South African values were on the whole more prejudiced 
(but not more authoritarian) than those less exposed. 
Results are discussed in terms of the limitations of 
personality-oriented theories of prejudice to account 
adequately for prejudice їп authoritarian settings. 
—Journal abstract. e 

6897. Price, Dorothy Z. (Washington State U.) 
Relationship of decision styles and self-actualization. 
Home Economics Research Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(1), — 
12-20.—Administered the Personal Orientation Invento- 

t Attitude Scale, which measures - 


id a Managemen 
eae Кш ed management style, to 40 3- 


- vs human-orient ] 
Pid families each composed of a husband, wife, and 
a child 14-18 yrs old. Ss then participated in а simulated 
family situation which included 3 separate decision 
situations. Results suggest the existence of 2 separate 
decision styles: à traditional approach utilized by 
“normal” and low self-actualizing Ss, and a 2nd 
approach used by Ss with high self-actualization scores. 
It is suggested that decision-making style may provide a 


means for families to foster growth of all individuals 
while simultaneous: 


ly solving specific problems. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


6898. Rheingold, Harriet L. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Independent behavior of the human infant. 
In A. D. Pick (Ed.), Minnesota Symposia on Child 
VII. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. Minnesota 
214 p. $8.75.—Studied self-initiated 
children in a free-play 


Psychology: VII. 
Press, 1973. viii, 
behavior by 1 and 1y-yr-old 
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E 
situation containing their mothers. An analysis of the 
concepts "independence" and "dependence" in terms of 
infant behavior is presented, and the role of the mother 
in facilitating or inhibiting independent behavior is 
_ discussed. (38 ref) 
0 6899. Spelke, Elizabeth; Zelazo, Philip; Kagan, 
| Jerome & Kotelchuck, Milton. (Harvard U.) Father 
"interaction and separation protest. Developmental Psy- 
_ chology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 83-90.—36 1-yr-old middle- 
class children with fathers who spent differential time 
_ with them at home in 2 experimental contexts separated 
35 2 wks. In the Ist, each infant was shown 6-8 
E repetitions of 3 different nonsocial events followed by a 


change in the repeated standard. In the 2nd, each infant 
experienced the unannounced entrances and departures 
of his mother, father, and a female stranger. The infants 
from low-father-interaction families were most upset 
‘when alone with the stranger and became bored most 
_ rapidly with the nonsocial stimuli. The infants who were 
mh fearful with the stranger came from high-father- 
_ interaction families and displayed the greatest interest in 
and smiling to the inanimate stimuli. It was argued that 
- erying or protest to separation is a complex phenomenon 
ў influenced by discrepancy, temperament, and level of 
“cognitive development and is not a sensitive index of the 
intensity of the child's emotional bond to his parent. (15 
_ ref)—Journal abstract. 
^ 6900. Spencer, Margaret B. & Horowitz, Frances D. 
_ (0. Chicago) Effects of systematic social and token 
_ reinforcement on the modification of racial and color 
|. concept attitudes in black and in white preschool 
children. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 
| 246-254.—Investigated previous findings that preschool 
"children negatively perceive the color black and black 
| people and positively perceive the color white and white 
people. Ss were 24 black and 24 white Head Start 
shildren. Attempts to modify this finding were made 
using black and white puppets, contingent reinforce- 
ment, color meaning, racial attitude, and preference 
_ procedures. Ss were divided into groups as to race of S 
and race of E. Results indicate negative attitudes about 
the color black along with black people. An improve- 
ment was noted with contingent reinforcement. (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
А 6901. Stayton, Donelda J. & Ainsworth Mary D. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Individual differences in infant 
responses to brief, everyday separations as related to 
‘other infant and maternal behaviors. Developmental 
Psychology, 1973(Sep) Vol. 9(2), 226-235.—Studied 
infant responses to separation from and reunion with the 
Other. Ss were 26 infant (9-12 mo)-mother pairs. 
Separation protest was associated with maternal unres- 
„ропзіуепеѕѕ to crying and to maternal insensitivity to 
infant signals. Protest was also related to crying when 
ut down and crying in general. Positive greeting was 
related negatively to the crying measures but positively 
to following upon separation and with positive responses 
to being held and put down. These findings, supported 
E d a factor analysis, suggest a security-insecurity 
_ dimension in the organization of attachment behaviors 
ee the mother. (20 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 
4 . Stayton, Donelda J.; Ainsworth, Mary D. & 
Main, Mary B. (Johns Hopkins 0.) Development of 
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separation behavior in the first year of life: Protest, 
following, and greeting. Developmental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 213-225.—Studied separation and 
greeting responses in a longitudinal study of 26 15-54 wk 
old infants observed at home. Both onset and relative 
frequency of each separation behavior were plotted at 3- 
wk intervals. Separation protest was differential to the 
mother from its onset, whereas following was not. Most 
positive greeting behaviors were differential, but smiling 
was not. Infants when left totally alone were more likely 
to exhibit separation-related behaviors than when left 
with companions. Findings are discussed in the context 
of an ethological-evolutionary model of social develop- 
ment. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6903. Wolf, Thomas M. (State University Coll. New 
York, Cortland) Effects of live modeled sex-inappropri- 
ate play behavior in a naturalistic setting. Developmental 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 9(1), 120-123.—Observed the 
behavior of 30 boys and 30 girls exposed to a same or 
opposite sex live peer model who played with a sex- 
inappropriate toy. A2 x 3 factorial design, with sex of 
subject and sex of model (male, female, or no-model 
control) was used. Generally play behavior with the sex- 
inappropriate toy was promoted following exposure to a 
same-sex model relative to an opposite-sex model or no- 
model control group. The findings were interpreted 
within a social learning theory. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

Adult Development & Aging 


6904. Denney, Douglas R. & Denney, Nancy W. (U. 
Kansas) The use of classification for problem solving: z 
comparison of middle and old age. Developm n 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 275-218. COT С 
10 middle-aged (26-46 yrs old) and 10 elderly (754 уз 
old) women оп the 20 questions procedure to determin 
whether there was a general decline in the use A 
classification for problem solving in later y f 
groups differed markedly, with the elderly Ss as PE 
fewer constraint-seeking questions, requiring more a À 
tions to arrive at a solution, and asking larger p 
es of redundant questions. While memory де Н AN 
the use of less sophisticated classification categori ar tie 
account for some of the performance dena Gr 
elderly women, the largest problem accoun AS 
differences between the 2 groups was а реу ы 3 
to base their questioning strategies upon any type 
classification system.—Journal abstract. 

6905. Edwards, John ч & ee 

irginia Polytechnic Inst.) Correlate ; 
Mon A анон. eo | of i Gerontology 

.502.—Exploret l 

1973(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 497 d op P isfaction as 
partial effects and baie | 
the extent to which each predictor makes an satisfaction 
contribution to the explanation of perceive Si 

Based on data from 274 females and 233 n aa 
and over, a number of important relationship: 
Holding socioeconomic status 
observed relationships 
age, and marital status 
ships found in previous 
tude by the introduction of thi 
Computing standardized partial beta © 
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found that the best predictors of LS are SES, perceived 
health status, and informal participation with nonkins- 
men. Neither interaction with kin nor most of the social 
and personal background characteristics considered 
contribute significantly to explaining reported satisfac- 
tion. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6906. Felstein, Ivor. (Bolton, Lancashire Hosp. 
Group, England) Sex in later life. Harmondsworth, 
England: Penguin, 1970. 143 p. $1.45.— Discusses mis- 
conceptions about sexual activity and age, the influence 
of ideas about youth and age on the sexual behavior of 
the elderly, the effects of the menopause, and the 
psychological problems associated with age which may 
inhibit sexual activity (e.g., fear or denial). 

6907. Fishbein, Morris. Planning for the later years. 
Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 21(8), 337-341.—Points out that planning for old 
age is a procedure contingent upon unforeseen changes. 
E е. ДЫ can be minimized if planning is 

te when the person is in full possession 
of his senses, rather than later when his wisdom may be 
impaired by cerebral deterioration. The government has 
launched vast programs of medical and social care, but 
Шс ев to be done. Employment after age 65 is a 

icult problem. Yet employment, or at least productive 
mental activity, is essential for mental health. Mainte- 
M mental health is all-important in decreasing the 
Bor or institutional care of the elderly and preserving a 

RA пуп environment.—/. Davis. ; 
SA тат Thea & Gutmann, David. (U. Michi- 
Í9TNov), Vol p of Navajo aging. Psychiatry, 
C a . 35(4), 373-384.— Examined the TAT 
Кошан, younger and older Navajo men. Masculine 
Youn d чу styles were demonstrated to be аре related. 
White’, x S RA) tended to use active mastery styles, 
Tides TÀ T (55-95) tended to use passive and magical 
fom aay were given to 83 traditional Navajo men 
reservation S old. 39 Ss were from a remote 
25 bom i aes locations with access to roads, and 
CARE t uba City area. In all cases the trend 
Нн шу igiene and differences were signifi- 
mastery style mm s. Geography was not related to 
NU S ences suggesting that age rather than 
time, E, M. ALME for mastery changes over 

x " rd. 
Set qe or aki, Sharon Y. (U. Southern California) 
Well-being in Significant others and psychological 
Behavior 1973 & а age. Journal of Health & Social 
relationship се Sep), Vol. 145), 226-232.—Examined the 
Psychological ween the number of significant others, 
cale), 4nd well-being (Bradburn's Affect Balance 
Bina) сш (Jourard’s ‘Self-Disclosure 
supported Bein ib 60-84 yr old retired people. A 
tance of a isclosure index measuring the impor- 
administered Rec of S's self-disclosures was also 
Cant others is Results show that the number of signifi- 
Well-being 9 significantly correlated with psychological 
Sure, role los < OL) regardless of levels of self-disclo- 
oss was ES or age. Only under conditions of low role 
being. (18 i ры сше significantly related to well- 

6910. Na иш abstract. 

Ontario Cum eter J. (St. Jerome's Coll., U. Waterloo, 
» Canada) Some correlates of attitudes towards 
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old people. International Journal of Aging & Human - 


Development, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 229-243.—103 under- 
graduates responded to a semantic differential measure 
of attitude toward old men, and to a number of measures 
assessing potential correlates of this attitude. Attempts 


were also made to assess the validity of an indirect | 


measure of the attitude toward elderly. Older men were 
evaluated less positively; they were judged less decisive 
and instrumental as compared with younger men. Of all 
the variables studied only 2 were significantly related to 
attitudes toward older men, i.e., socioeconomic status of 


parents and frequency of contact with elderly. The - 


outcomes with regard to the validity of the indirect 


measure were inconclusive. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 


6911. Poitrenaud, J. & Barrere, H. (National Inst. of | 


Health & Medical Research, Gerontology Research 


Unit, Paris, France) [Value of psychometric tests in the | 


prognosis of reduced intellectual capacity in geriatric 
patients.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1973, 


Vol. 23(3), 185-196.—Test-retest after a 5-yr period - 


reveals differential diagnostic value of tests in predicting _ 


memory loss. Subjects were 37 females and 24 males 


50-84 yrs old at the time of Ist testing. The Benton УКТ б 


(Visual Retention Test) and Rey's 15-word memorization 
test were superior to the Clement Code Test and the 


Raven Progressive Matrices 38. The better tests were also | 


shorter and generally well tolerated by the elderly.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

6912. Schaie, K. Warner; Labouvie, Gisela V. & 
Buech, Barbara U. (U. Southern California, Ethel Percy 
Andrus Gerontology Center) Generational and cohort- 
specific differences in adult cognitive functioning: A 
fourteen-year study of independent samples. Develop- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 151-166.—Stud- 
ied the impact of sociocultural change upon age 
differences in adult сор; 
findings from 3 cross-sectional studies of 20-80 yr olds in 
1956, 1963, and 1970. Both cross-sequential and time- 
sequential data analyses were used. Variables investigat- 
ed included the verbal meaning, space, reasoning, 
number, and word fluency factors from the Primary 
Mental Abilities test and the motor-cognitive rigidity, 
personality-perceptual rigidity, and motor speed factors 
from the Test of Behavioral Rigidity. Results are based 
on 490 Ss tested in 1956, 960 in 1963, and 701 in 1970, all 
drawn from stratified samples of members of a health 
maintenance organization. Results confirm data from 
longitudinal studies which indicate that significant age 
decrements in cognitive behavior may be an artifact of 
the failure to control for the effects of sociocultural 
change. Between-cohort differences were substantial and 
remained stable over time. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6913. Waugh, Nancy C.; Fozard, James L.; Talland, 

A. & Erwin, Donald E. (U. Oxford, England) 
Effects of age and stimulus repetition on two-choice 
reaction time. Journal of Gerontology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
28(4), 466-470.—Ss released 1 key with the right hand 
upon presentation of a red light and another with the left 
hand when a green light was presented. Each stimulus 
occurred an equal number of times in a sequence of 40 
trials, but the probability that it would do so twice in 
succession was only .25. Ss were 20-70 yr old male 
volunteers. Mean response latency increased with age, 


nitive behavior by comparing : 
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although variability did not. Stimulus alternations were 
_ responded to more rapidly than repetitions by Ss in all 
E age groups, a result consistent with an expectancy theory 
- of choice reaction time. A detailed analysis of the 
frequency distributions of reaction times suggests that 
the older individuals’ longer latencies reflect impaired 
— psychomotor rather than decision-making efficiency. (17 
_ ref.)—Journal abstract. 

-. 6914. Wershow, Harold J. (U. Alabama, Birmingham) 
Aging in the Israeli kibbutz: Some further investigation. 
— International Journal of Aging & Human Development, 
| 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 211-227.—Reports an investiga- 
- tion into education, health, occupation, social activities, 

"and self-image concepts among the aged in 5 Israeli 
- kibbutzim. Findings reveal a tightly knit organization, 
- based on a communal principle, offering all of its 
— members an active and meaningful life. As а result, the 
- aged are not a forgotten segment in this society, but 
| rather a useful and important part of the whole. Cross- 
| cultural data are also used to support these findings. 

_ —Journal abstract. 
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6915. Magary, James F.; Poulsen, Marie; Lubin, 
Gerald I. & Coplin, Gail (Eds.). (U. Southern California, 
School of Education) Proceedings of second annual 
UAP Conference: Piagetian Theory and the Helping 
"Professions. Los Angeles, Calif.: University Publishers, 
1972. ii, 70 р.—Ргезеп a series of 17 readings on 
cognitive development in nursery school children, the 
- relationship of Piagetian theory and mathematics curric- 
ulum development, the development of cerebral palsied 
“children according to Piaget's sensorimotor theory, and 
ultural and developmental aspects of conservation. 
—.. 6916. Fong, Stanley L. Assimilation and changing 
social roles of Chinese Americans. Journal of Social 
Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(2), 115-127.—Describes the effects 
of social change, primarily in the form of cultural and 
Y social assimilation, on adjustment and social roles in 
Chinese-Americans. Most affected have been traditional 
norms regarding the family and sex role stereotypes. It is 
eported that disparate life styles have led to subgroup- 
ing within the Chinese group. (29 ref.)—R. V. Heckel. 
_ 6917. Mukherjee, Ramkrishna. (Indian Statistical 
_ Inst, Calcutta) Concepts and methods for the secondar- 
— у analysis of variations in family structures. Current 
Anthropology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 13(3-4), 417-443.—Pres- 
ents a detailed scheme for categorizing family structure 
d which is said to be free from subjective limitations and 
applicable in collating and comparing all sets of 
corresponding data. Conceptual and methodological 
Eon are discussed with reference to classifying 
d Шү Structures by kinship composition and intrafamily 
inship distances. Comments by 3 scholars in 3 coun- 
tries, with the author's reply, are 
6918 ply, appended. (44 ref) 
оо: S ewska-Dyoniziak, Barbara. — [Social 
nthropology as the science of man.] (Polh) Studia 
Socjologiczne, 1973, Vol. 1(43), 187-201.—Revi 
‘relationship between social a —Reviews the 
: anthropology and other 
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behavioral sciences. It is concluded that social anthro- 
pology is the most appropriate science to study man, 

6919. Selvey, Carole L. (Georgia Mental Health Inst, 
Atlanta) Concerns about death in relation to sex, 
dependency, guilt about hostility and feelings of 
powerlessness. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 4(3), 209-219.—Administered a battery 
of psychological tests concerning attitudes toward death 
(e.g., Lowry's Thematic Measures of Attitudes toward 
Death and the Boyar Fear of Death Scale), the Mosher 
Guilt Scale, and Rotter's Internal-External Control 
Scale to 61 male and 65 female undergraduates. Results 
fail to show relationships between death-related concerns 
of loss, violence-mutilation, helplessness-mastery, and 
personality. The importance of discriminating between 
an affective fear of death and a cognitive preoccupation 
with death, sex differences in interpretations of death, 
and the importance of early experience in forming 
attitudes toward death are discussed. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

6920. Wind, Yoram; Green, Paul E. & Jain, Arun К. 
(Wharton School, U. Pennsylvania) Higher order factor 
analysis in the classification of psychographic variables. 
Journal of the Market Research Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
15(4), 224-232.— Discusses the use of higher order factor 
analysis in the classification of life styles into à 
taxonomic structure. In a pilot study, 26 leisure-time 
activities were rated on a 9-point Likert-type scale by 346 
17-50 yr old black males in 4 major US cities. Data 
indicated that the Ss were fairly representative of urban 
nonghetto black residents. Ist-order factor analysis 
revealed 8 factors accounting for 62% of variance. 2nd- 
order factor analysis resulted in 3 factors accounting for 
50% of the variance. The 2nd-order factors were 9 
homebody with emphasis on home, family, and chure d 
activities; (b) loner with emphasis on drinking ап 
movies; and (c) social-sport enthusiast with ешр 
musical, social, athletic, and game activities. lu We 
of the study and possible applications of the Pd 
to marketing research are discussed. (20 ref}—S- pp 
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6921. Amir, Yehuda; Bizman, Aharon e 
Miriam. (Bar Пап U., Ramat-Gan, Israel) E cilia 
interethnic contact on friendship choices n ken Vol 
y. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1973¢ +P ліс 
4(3), 361-373.—Examined to what extent m trend 
contact influences willingness to A Sidi soldiers" 
on 2 occasions, Бе ore 


ntact in the army: ; 


beginning of basic orm ders 
origin (higher-status group) revea : stern 
friends eon their Dv prop: Soldiers of Middle Easter 
descent (lower-status group) 
ence. No change was foun 
However, in some specific contac 
change, primarily among the soldiers o 
in the direction of choosing more 
friends.—Journal abstract. Madrid 
6922. Amon, Jésus. (U. Complutense, of 
[New analysis on the dimensionality Фоа ral 
religious behavior.] (Span) Revista б; 9,216 
y Aplicada, 1973(May), Vol. 28(122) 


ean ОП 
ien Easter 


^ 
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males and 124 females completed а 30-item question- 
naire on religious behavior. Factor analysis of the data 
indicates that intrinsic and extrinsic motivational satis- 
factions are not simple, unitary concepts, nor are they 
opposites of each other in meaning.—W. B. Haslam. 

6923. Andreánska, Viera. (Research Inst. of Child 
Psychology & Pathopsychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) [Aspiration level of children in residential homes 
coming from different cultural backgrounds.] (Slok) 
Psychológia а Patopsychológia Dielala, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 
135-146.—Attempts to explain experimentally some 
relationships in connection with problems of aspiration 
level and to find differences between children of gypsy 
origin and other children placed in residential homes. It 
was hypothesized that (a) the 2 groups would not differ 
in the current measures of aspiration level and (b) 
differences would be found concerning measures closely 
connected with personality characteristics typical for the 
Biven culture. Both hypotheses were essentially upheld. 
There was an evident process of mutual adaptation and 
no differences were found in the current measures. The 
2nd hypothesis was partially verified insofar as there 
were differences in rigidity, the children of gypsy origin 
being more rigid in their setting of aspirations. (Russian 
summary)— English summary. 

6924. Barber, Bernard. (Columbia U.) Research on 
research on human subjects: Problems of access to a 
кеи Profession. Social Problems, 1973(Sum), Vol. 

(D, 103-112.—Cites reasons for the criticism leveled at 
ура research on minorities both within and 
nr me profession. The constraints within the field 
fie itate or hinder the creative incorporation of 
es о excluded knowledge concerning ethnic and 
шоа are discussed and the implications of 
“subj Attempts by sociologists to interact with their 

ee are examined.—S. L. Warren. 

a. Block, Jeanne Н. (U. California, Inst. of Human 
Ci D Berkeley) Conceptions of sex role: Some 
Poco tural and longitudinal perspectives. American 
the etie iu^. Gun), Vol. 28(6), 512-526.— Discusses 
values 5 s of Socialization (i.e, the internalization of 
studyin ККУ identity, and presents a framework for 
tole ШҮН identity concept in which changes in sex- 

evelopme ug are integrated with ego and cognitive 
experiments т tasks. Cross-cultural and longitudinal 

scribed. R y the author and other researchers are 
Soclalization ee indicate that the culturally determined 
and behavio lus broadens the sex-role definitions 
females 4 $5 Stc of males while limiting those of 
amona Draper, Patricia. (U. New Mexico) Crowding 
197Xct) SOGAR The !Kung bushmen. Science, 
highly crowd ol. 182(4109), 301-303.—Describes the 
! ung Bush ed living conditions which exist among the 
Of the Карр hunter-gatherers who live on the edges 

\frica. The rae Desert in Botswana and South-West 
biological indi ung appear to be crowded by choice, and 
that Шар ne of stress are absent. Data indicate 
Symptoms of ial crowding alone does not produce 

927. pathological stress.—Journal abstract. 
lack athleta >, Harry. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
erica. Ps eS: 20th century gladiators for white 
Vchology Today, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 43-52. 
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—Argues that the success of outstanding black athletes 
does not imply that professional sports offer a viable 
alternative for more than a few blacks. Attempts to show. 
that it is easier for blacks to dominate sports are 
considered invalid. Blacks do not differ physically from 
whites, a study of the personalities of white.and black 
athletes revealed differences opposed to those asserted to 
distinguish the races, and slavery did not lead to the 
physical superiority of those who survived. It is suggested 
that blacks should participate in sports but use them to 
their advantage and not ignore other more feasible ways 
to improve life for blacks.—E. J. Posavac. 

6928. Ekeh, Peter D. (U. California, Riverside) 
Examination dreams in Nigeria: A sociological study. 
Psychiatry, 1972(Nov), Vol. 35(4), 352-365.—Studied 
examination dreams in Nigerian students from a socio- 
logical perspective. The dreams are discussed from 3 
points of view: academic performance (Freud's consola- 
tion function hypothesis), social mobility (an Oedipal 
guilt explanation in which lower status persons are more 
anxious) and cultural salience (anxiety related to the 
cultural value on examinations). These hypotheses were 
tested using a sample of 345 dreams of Hausa, Ibo, and 
Yoruba students from varying socioeconomic back- 

ounds. The academic performance hypothesis most 
closely fit the data. Previous experience with examina- 
tions was a major determinant of examination dreams. 
(40 ref.)—E. M. Uprichard. 

6929. Feierabend, Rosalind L.; Feierabend, Ivo K. & 
Sleet, David A. (California State U., San Diego) Need 
achievement, coerciveness of government, and political 
unrest: A cross-national analysis. Journal of Cross- 
Cultural Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 314-325. 
—McLelland's need for achievement (n Ach) scores for 
23 nations in 1925 and 39 nations in 1950 were correlated 
with measures of political instability, coerciveness of 
regime, systematic frustration, and level of development. 
Increases in n Ach level were positively related to both 
political unrest and coerciveness. It is suggested that an 
increase in n Ach heralds a rapid rate of socioeconomic 
change which, in the short run, increases the level of 
political unrest within societies —4. Krichev. ! 

6930. Gardiner, Harry W. & Wohl, Julian. (Coll. Saint 
Teresa) Misconceptions about human behavior: A cross- 


cultural study among students in Thailand and the 
United States. Psychologia: An International Journal of 
Psychology in the Orient, 1973(Jun), Vol. 16(2), 69—74. 
— Examined ideas either disproven or not supported by 
scientific evidence and presents a comparison of respon- 
ses in 2 cultural groups to a standardized questionnaire 
about beliefs. Ss were university psychology students, 
173 in Thailand and 117 in the U.S. A 30-item 
questionnaire was adapted from one used by R. Nixon in 
1925. Results indicate that misconceptions about human 
behavior occur in both cultures, although to a greater 
extent among Thai students. Implications for further 
understanding of behavior from a cross-cultural perspec- 
ive are presented.—R. D. Nance. 
E 6931. Goodnow, Jacqueline; Friedman, Sarah L.; 
Bernbaum, Marcia & Lehman, Elyse B. (Macquarie Uy 
North Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) Direction and 
sequence in copying: The effect of learning to write in 
English and Hebrew. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psycholo- 
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ву, 1973(Sep). Vol. 4(3), 263-282.—American (л = 90) 
and Israeli (л = 66) children and adults copied a 
number of geometric shapes. The paths or sequences of 
strokes displayed some common developmental trends 
together with some specific differences stemming from 
the patterns taught for forming letters. Generalizations 
from letter patterns followed a nonlinear course—strong- 
_ єзї at the time when writing is first being taught and then 
_ declining.—A. Krichev. 

6932. Goodwin, Leonard. (Brookings Inst., Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Middie-class misperceptions of the high life 
aspirations and strong work ethic held by the welfare 

poor. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Jul), 
- Vol. 43(4), 554-564.—Examined the psychological adap- 
tation of the poor to failure in the work world and to the 
"chronic misunderstanding of their situation by the 
middle class. A 3-way comparison was made of respon- 
-:ses of 267 black welfare mothers, 385 white middle-class 
mothers, 957 black welfare mothers in the Work 
“Incentive Program (WIN), and 133 staff members of 
WIN who responded as if they were in the place of the 
average trainee in their program. From the results it is 
- eoncluded that middle-class persons believe that welfare 
recipients have low aspirations and low work ethic. More 
seriously, they incorrectly identify lack of confidence 
апа the acceptance of welfare as signs of low work ethic. 
Those employed to help the poor—counselors and 
trainers—are unlikely to do so if they misperceive the 
orientations of the poor. Most welfare recipients do not 
- need to have their aspirations or work ethic raised; they 
desperately need experiences of success in the work 
world.—Journal abstract. 

6933. Gori, R. (U. Provence, Lab. of Clinical 
Psychology & Pathology, Aix-en-Provence, France) 
[Spiritualist sexual theories.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychol- 
ogie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(12-13), 681—697.— Discusses the 
relationship between ancient mythology, primitive sexual 
rites, and psychological theories of infantile sexuality. 

- Phallic, fertility, and gestation theories are considered. It 
- is concluded that the sexual ideas of older cultures have 
influenced modern psychology and medicine. (52 ref) 
—С. Kokkinis. 
6934. Gorsuch, Richard L. & Barnes, M. Louise. 
С (Texas Christian U.) Stages of ethical reasoning and 
_ moral norms of Carib youths. Journal of Cross-Cultural 
- Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 283-301.—Examined 
_ the cognitive structure of ethical reasoning and the 
content of perceived moral norms in Carib boys. No 
‘evidence was found for the position that the stages might 
_be a function of cultural norms. Only the Ist 2 cognitive 
Stages were found and the cultural invariance of the 
| perceived moral norms was as great as that of the stages. 
—A. Krichev. 
6935. Handel, Amos. (U. Haifa, Israel) The D 48 as a 
measure of general ability among adolescents in Israel. 
- Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
463), 302-313.—Administered ће D 48 to 4 samples of 
E ce adolescents: 1 sample of 557 boys from grades 
= and 3 samples of 7th grade pupils (n = 127, 950, 
. and 161, respectively). Results show a progressive 
increase of D 48 means from grades 7-11 Бар ү 
validiti VEDI] 11 and concurrent 
dities of .46—59 against different criteria of scholasti 
achievements. Highly similar validity coeffici astic 
ients were 
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found in other countries. Results support the suitabilit 
of the D 48 as a cross-cultural measure of general ability 
in terms of these circumscribed aspects and suggest the 
promising potential of tests similarly based on cross- 
culturally common backgrounds of perceptual experi- 
ence. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6936. Hobart, Charles W. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Orientations to marriage among young Canadi- 
ans. Journal of Comparative Family Studies, 1972(Fal), 
Vol. 3(2), 171-193.— Reported results of a questionnaire 
survey of 528 English-speaking and 220 French-speaking 
Canadian college and trade-school students about 
marriage roles, child-rearing practices, and prior social 
experience. Although the English-speaking Ss were 
generally more egalitarian in marital role expectations 
than the French-speaking Ss, this pattern was reversed 
on issues relating to the employment of the wife. Women 
were more egalitarian than men in both groups and 
English-speaking men were more egalitarian than 
French-speaking men, with the result that sex differences 
were more pronounced for the French-speaking group. 
Regression analysis shows that the egalitarianism indices 
were better predictors for the French- than the English- 
language data. Results suggest that there are more 
powerfully entrenched definitions of marital roles in the 
French-Canadian than in the Anglo-Canadian culture. 
—Journal abstract. 1 : 

6937. Hutton, Malcolm A. (Dept. of the Public Service 
Board, Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea) Group 
assessment procedures in Papua New Guinea. New 
Guinea Psychologist, 1971(Aug), Vol. 32). 41-58—De- 
scribes modifications in usage and research into efficien- 
cy of the various elements of the workshop, especially x 
Papua New Guinea. Topics discussed include: (8) s 
design of an executive assessment workshop, (b) wr ү 
tions of predictive and goal criteria, (c) lengt an 
workshop, and (d) number of assessors.—C. Kokki a 

6938. Jayagopal, R. Problem solving abilities ius 
psychomotor skills of three ethnic groups In ie 7 
high schools of USA. Journal of the Indian Aca sin 
Applied Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(3), 61-72 T © 
problem solving abilities and psychomotor a Аш. 
Navajo Indians, Spanish-Americans, and Au 
cans (N = 89) studying in 2 junior high E 
Mexico. The 3 performance subtests (D 
Object Assembly, and Coding) of the WIS! mm. 
selected psychomotor skills (е.р., perception. acts) were 
emotional set, physical set, and fine mo variables, 
used as criterion measures and predic! es ai 


i indi significant 
respectively. Results indicate a E psychomotor 


Human Learning, Berkeley) Level ! and p 
in three ethnic groups. American Dm 
Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 14), 268-276: 
sian, Negro, and Mexican-American studen" 
4—6 in an agricultural school district in * i 
administered tests of intelligence, academic with oblique 
and short-term memory. Factor analysis "guid and 
rotation produced 3 factor Ee Г 
crystallized intelligence and a me Y s wel 
Mas in factor Mores among the ethnic groUP 


Cauca- 
n Grades 
ja were 
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found. Jensen's 2-level theory of mental abilities and 
Cattell’s concept of crystallized and fluid intelligence 
were discussed in relation to the results.—E. J. Mason. 

6940. Joesting, Joan; Ogus, Alan & Joesting, Robert. 
(Sandhills Community Coll.) Consistencies in views of 
deviants by college students. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 138.—Administered a question- 
naire to 134 college students in a southern state 
university relating to their views of deviants. Germans 
were the most favored deviants, followed by intellectuals, 
Jews, Mexicans, Chinese, Negroes, marihuana smokers, 
women’s liberation, etc. All product-moment correla- 
tions were significant (р < .01), showing that Ss who 
discriminated against 1 group of deviates tended to 
generalize this discrimination to all other deviants. 
—Author abstract. 

6941. Johnson, Wayne G. (U. Wisconsin, Kenosha) 
Religion, racism, and self-image: The significance of 
beliefs. Religious Education, 1973(Sep), Vol. 68(5), 
620-630.—The empirical church, by rooting its identity 
in membership in various formal or informal societal 
conan tends to be peculiarly victimized by racist 

ality and action. The use of church membership for 
p LUC TRES ere contacts, fellowship, relief 
Built, leadership training, and other personal 
one eed correlates with prejudice. The devotional 
Salus n, in which religious experience is sought and 
А Aa an end in itself, is revealed in some church 
"6942. кы have no racist tendencies.—E. Gavin. 
~ Kalish, Richard A. & Moriwaki, Sharon. (Gradu- 
S logical Union, Berkeley, Calif.) The world of the 
val » рап American. Journal of Social Issues, 1973, 
Ке ), 187-209.— Describes the problems of elderly 
ш тегісапѕ in terms of their dissimilarity to all 
EL younger persons of similar national 
Ойно. dE is эпрревіей that understanding requires 
tion, life style gg cultural origins, early socializa- 
expectation е U.S., age related changes, and their 
ons regarding aging. Observations suggest that 

carly social training of Asian-Ameri d 
terproductive for nB sian-Americans may be coun- 
ERR y d usmeni in later years in this culture. 

6943. Kaufman, Al i 
D. an, Alan S. (Psychological Corp., Test 
of он. М.Ү.) Comparison of the performance 
on the W props of black children and white children 
[re tone Preschool and Primary Scale of 
1973(Oct) R ournal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
aer. Со 410), 186-191. —Сотрагей ће Wech- 

erlormance. and Primary Scale of Intelligence Verbal, 
who were 7 and Full Scale IQs of blacks and whites 
father's тч atched on age, sex, geographic region, 
of > urban-rural residence. A group 
132 pation and b ] resid A 
standardizati ^ yr old pairs was obtained from the 

е whites ТЫ КИРЕ 1,044 whites and 156 blacks. 
Scale IQs at ad significantly higher Verbal and Full 
significanti m age levels. Performance IQ, however, was 
(apes 4-4)) neler for the whites in the youngest group 

Results аге commen) ог. those aged сс 6-б» 

ions are dis mpared to previous findings, and implica- 

ref, ера of perceptual experiences. (18 
44. Ki a ;forni 

д Harry Н. & Sue, Stanley. (U. California, 

5) The model minorities. Journal of Social 
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Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(2), 1-9.—Presents an overview of 
model Asian minorities in the U.S.—the Chinese and 
Japanese. Despite the increased educational, economic, 
and occupational opportunities for all minorities, and 
despite the more obvious dissatisfactions of the more 
vocal and less culturally conforming Blacks and Chica- 
nos, it is considered questionable that the Asian 
minorities are more satisfied or more successful. Preju- 
dice still exists in more subtle form and expectations are 
much higher.—R. V. Heckel. 

6945. Laosa, Luis M. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Cross-cultural and subcultural research in psychology 
and education. Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 
1973, Vol. 7(3-4), 241-248.—Critically reviews methodo- 
logical problems of cross-cultural (i.e., cross-national, 
cross-linguistic, and subcultural) research and enumer- 
ates some of the requirements that have to be satisfied 
for its validity. 

6946. Nishiyama, Toshihiko. (Eichi U., Amagasakishi, 
Japan) Cross-cultural invariance of the California 
Psychological Inventory. Psychologia: An International 
Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1973(Jun), Vol. 16(2), 
75-84.— Discusses the California Psychological Invento- 
ry (CPI) evaluated as one of the best instruments of its 
Kind. The CPI is based on "folk concepts" related to 
interpersonal behavior found in all societies. The cross- 
cultural relevance of the folk concept approach was 
examined with 300 male and 300 female Japanese 
undergraduates. A cultural difference was obtained, the 
Japanese scoring lower in comparison with а U.S. 
sample. Item analyses were made, scale scores compared, 
scale relationships clarified, and factorial structures 
identified. Results obtained support the universal availa- 
bility and empirical validity of the folk concept ap- 
proach. (43 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

6947. Nurcombe, В. (U. New South Wales, Prince of 
Wales Hosp., Randwick, Australia) Childhood and 
adolescence on Elcho Island. Australian & New Zealand 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 84-86.—De- 
scribes field studies of the psychosocial development of 
the people of Elcho Island, an aboriginal community 
with a population of approximately 1,000 off the coast of 
Australia. Sexual deviance and disturbances and the 
need for competitive individual achievement were found 
to be relatively absent from the society. 

6948. O’Brien, Gordon E.; Alexander, Roslyn & Plooij, 
Dan. (Flinders U., Bedford Park, South Australia) The 
critical incident approach to cross-cultural training. 
New Guinea Psychologist, 1973(May), Vol. EO 5-14. 
Describes the steps involved in the construction of 
critical incidence training manuals and related field 
studies. Evidence shows that general manuals improve 
adjustment and interpersonal relationships in cross- 
cultural situations. Further research is recommended. 

6949. Quine, Susan. (Australian National U., Canber- 
ra, Australian Capital Territory) Adolescent pupils 
relations with parents, teachers and peers: A replica- 
tion, validation and extension of Epperson's study. 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Sociology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 9(3), 64-66.—A questionnaire on relative 
concern over evaluation by others was administered to 
white Australian (n = 206) and Aboriginal Australian 
(n= 65) adolescents from a country town in New South 
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Wales. Findings indicate that in general, adolescent 
pupils defer to parents in preference to peers, and that 
‘this preference is constant both cross-culturally and 
within the Australian context across ethnic, socioeco- 
omic, and achievement lines —Journal summary. 

= 6950. Sechrest, Lee; Fay, Todd; Zaidi, Hafeez & 
- Flores, Luis. (Northwestern U.) Attitudes toward mental 
disorder among college students in the United States, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines. Journal of Cross-Cultural 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 342-360.—Adminis- 
‘tered a 69-item questionnaire pertaining to attitudes 
"toward mental disorder to large college student samples 
in the U.S., the Philippines, and Pakistan. Correlations 
" between samples of item means indicate that, while the 3 
samples were in general agreement across items, the 
akistani and Filipino samples were more similar in their 
responses. The U.S. and Pakistani samples were most 
different from each other. Results fail to establish that 
the better-informed U.S. sample was invariably more 
“correct” and constructive in its attitudes. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

— 6951. Southworth, Lois E.; Albert, Zoe E. & Gravatt, 
Arthur E. (О. Tennessee, Coll. of Home Economics) 
Manifest anxiety in economically deprived children in 
rural Appalachia. Home Economics Research Journal, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(1), 35-43.—Administered the Child- 
ren's Manifest Anxiety scale (CMAS) to 176 5th and 6th 
graders from families of low socioeconomic level in a 
‘tural Appalachian area of eastern Tennessee. Mean 
scores were higher than for most groups of middle-class 
© midwestern children reported previously, especially for 
-Sth-grade girls, but were commensurate with reported 
scores of children from a southeastern area, black 
children, and a psychiatric outpatient group in Minneso- 
ta. Results of an item analysis of sex differences are 
- compared with a St. Louis study. Findings are discussed 
in terms of child-rearing practices in Appalachia since 
_ reports of cross-cultural CMAS studies have emphasized 
this aspect when reporting comparative data. (38 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

6952. Sue, Derald W. & Frank, Austin C. (U. Santa 
Clara) A typological approach to the psychological 
study of Chinese and Japanese American college males. 
Journal of Social Issues, 1973, Vol. 29(2), 129—148. 
_ —Applied a typology formed from scores on the School 
and College Ability Test, SVIB, and Omnibus Personali- 
ty Inventory to 104 Chinese- and 50 Japanese-American 
E to identify certain homogeneous subgroups and 
_ their resultant psychological characteristics. Chinese- 

and Japanese-American males tended to concentrate in 
| certain groups and exhibit unique characteristics that 
seem explicable in terms of their cultural background 

d historical experience in America. Results suggest 
that Asian-Americans are experiencing more stress than 
E o counterparts. (44 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

Bo) Ss Sue, Stanley & Kitano, Harry H. (U. Washing- 
_ ton) Stereotypes as a measure of success. Journal of 
th es 1973, Vol. 29(2), 83-98.— Discusses the fact 
Я xh ees and Japanese stereotypes have undergone 
matic changes. Early stereotypes were uniform] 
Negative, reflecting the social, economic, and politi У 
climate in America. After passage of di: $ m. ек 
and the entrance of other minorities, Asians were 
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considered less dangerous and the favorability of 
stereotypes increased. World War II revived negative 
stereotypes against the Japanese. Today Asian Ameri- 
cans are viewed as successful, model minorities. The 
question is raised whether these positive stereotypes and 
views are accurate. It is suggested that methodological 
and conceptual problems in the study of stereotypes have 
hindered a clear analysis of this question. The partial 
truth and potential negative consequences of favorable 
stereotypes are also discussed. (49 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6954. Szalay, Lorand B. & Maday, Bela C. (American 
Inst. for Research, Kensington, Md.) Verbal associations 
in the analysis of subjective culture. Current Anthropolo- 
gy, 1973(Feb), Vol. 14(1-2), 33-50.— Presents a method 
for comparative culture analysis which undertakes 
empirical assessment of “implicit” or "subjective" 
culture through culture-specific meanings and cognitive 
organization. Ss were 100 American and 100 Korean 
students, 50 of each nationality taking part in each of the 
2 steps of the experiment. Verbal association tasks were 
used to identify high-priority domains in a given culture, 
to select words representative of these domains, and to 
assess the culture-specific cognitive organization as 
defined by the cultural meaning of the words or domains 
and their interrelationships. Resulting data provide 
information on thought patterns and value orientation. 
Examples are discussed which show characteristic 
differences and similarities between Korean and Ameri- 
can groups. Comments by ll anthropologists in i 
countries are presented with the author's reply. (59 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

6955. Vassiliou, Vasso G. & Vassiliou, George. 
(Athenian Inst. of Anthropos, Greece) The implican 
meaning of the Greek concept of philotimo. il 
Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 32 (Р) 
—Investigated the implicative meaning of РИШ О 
“love of honor,” across milieu within Greece. 740 Де? 
male, representative of Athens and Thessaloniki ШИ 
interviewed. As milieu complexity, education, and 50 it 
involvement increased, the antecedents and consed 
of P changed. The direction of change Шш Н iy 
when the individual moves from a less to à ma m 
complex milieu within Greece, his social con серо 
to be regulated by ingroup norms, and role pe E 
become more important. Consequently, P is expr tation 
terms allowing for more individualized ар 
depending on the social context.—Journal abstract. 
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6956. Adler, Peter T. & Lotecka, Lynn. Drug use 
Hosp, MH/MR Center, Pittsburgh, ie correlates 
among high school students: Patterns а deni "o 
International Journal of the ‘Addictions, 1973, 1,600 hi 
537-548.—Administered a drug use survey 10 шу hi 
School students in 3 "mill town" comet commonly 
schools. 31% used 1 or more drugs. The mo times 
used drug was alcohol; 26% drank regularly, рне th 
the number who regularly used marihuana. voided by 
used heroin regularly, suggesting that it 4 ere 
most students who use other drugs reg а 
habitual users of amphetamines, ы ch other: 
marihuana, primarily in combination wil drug use an 
moderate relationship was found between 


(a) parental use of alcohol, amphetamines, 


or barbitu: 
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6960. Burdsal, Charles; Greenberg, Gary & Timpe, | 
Randie. (Wichita State U.) The relationship of marihua- ~ 
na usage to personality and motivational factors. _ 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1) 45-51. a 
—Anonymously administered the 16 PF, Motivation 
Analysis Test, and a marihuana usage questionnaire to 
104 undergraduates. Raw scores were converted to sten 
scores to eliminate sex and age differences. Product 
moment correlations were computed on data from the | 


rates; (b) severity of personal problems; and (c) a 
negative view of the world, often characterized as 
"boring" Strong relationships between drug use and 
family emotional climate and between one's own pattern 
of drug use and that of one's closest friends were found. 
Although parents had a great deal of influence on 
behavior, they also had low credibility which decreased 
even more as drug use increased. Peer groups and the 
mass media had the most significant influences as 


sources of drug information.—Journal summary. 

6957. Beck, Robert J., et al. (U. Montreal, School of 
Architecture, Quebec, Canada) Studying environmental 
moves and relocations: A research note. Environment & 
Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 335-349.—Initiates the 
process of formulating a research paradigm for studying 
environmental moves and readjustments within large- 


questionnaires. An interactive principal axis solution was — 


applied to the correlation matrix followed by Kaiser _ 


varimax orthogonal and graphical oblique rotations. The 
most significant finding was that marihuana users were 
not a homogeneous group in terms of personality and 
motivational structure. 4 identifiable personality and 
motivational patterns were related to such use: (а) an 


antisocial norm group, (b) a frustrated upper-middle P 


scale contexts. Using a renovated academic center as а 
Specimen case, an interdisciplinary team attempted to (a) 
identify pertinent social and behavioral variables, (b) 
devise appropriate measurement procedures and analytic 
techniques, (c) formulate testable hypotheses, and (d) 
explore adequate research designs. Within a develop- 
| mental and multivariate perspective, emphasis was 
placed upon (a) changes over time in individuals" 


class group, (c) a hostile rebel group, (d) а follower 
group. None of these groups showed pathological | 
patterns. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. ў 
6961. Buys, Christian J. & Schmidt, Michael. (New - 
Mexico Inst. of Mining & Technology) Student-father 
attitudes toward contemporary social issues: Replica- | 
tion with a matched sample. Psychological Reports, _ 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 211-272.—Replicated C. J. Buys's 


Cognitive representation of old and new locations, (b) 
individual styles of moving and of occupying the new (see PA, Vol. 50:773) study, using a small matched 
space, and (c) evolving activity patterns throughout the sample of 15 undergraduate-father pairs. Significant 


® 


renovated building. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Nd Bennett, Mick. (U. South Pacific, Suva, Fiji 
New ү) Psychology and manpower in the South Pacific. 
ed Psychologist, 1971(Aug), Vol. 3(2), 35-39. 
CHEM psychological knowledge, with particular 
PU to third world manpower development. 2 
SIDE made: (a) In the South Pacific those with 
doen logical skills can help maximize the use of human 
Id (b) Psychological knowledge contributes to 
ОЛДЫ g more rational social and political decisions. The 
M шей in educational and intellectual develop- 
ац, зер Psychological theory suggests that an 
Kem rive to excel is required for the entrepreneurial 
SOR dede ay to develop third world nations. It is 
Stimulatin that government intervention in the area of 
is to b g the native populations must be balanced if it 

5s usu C Kokkinis. 

ше 2. Вавр, Richard A. & Hughes, J. Wesley. (Ball 
technologi prelates of marijuana usage at a Canadian 
Addiction, SIS institute. International Journal of the 
а question 973, Vol. 8(3), 489-504.—Reports results of 
ties, social naire concerning the demographic characteris- 
amily че and activities, educational plans, and 
Cal institut, ions of 333 students at an isolated technologi- 
yt old СЕ Canada. Approximately 68% were 16-21 
Eno, % were male. 21% reported marihuana use 
frequent] те occasions and only 1.5% used marihuana as 
rinkers | m once a week. 91.9% classified themselves as 
related io © socioeconomic variables studied were 
Size, or тарна use (е.р., father's education, family 
tudes оо education). Social and religious atti- 
Choice of ушей to a “hang-loose” ethic involving a 
Рѕусћо1о, ical ividual prerogatives vs those of a group. 
need for al independence from family members, and a 
€xemptio mE *r group intimacy, self-understanding, and 
n Irom middle-class values. (19 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 
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student-father attitudinal discrepancies toward contem- 
porary social issues supported the previous findings. 
6962. Collins, John K. (Macquarie U., School of 
Behavioural Sciences, North Ryde, New South Wales, 
Australia) Reported sexual experiences of first-year 
university students. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Sociology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9(3), 67-69.—Male (п = 110) 
and female (n = 207) 17-19 yr old students completed 
an anonymous questionnaire designed to provide some 
information on both dating intimacies and peer expecta- 
tions in behavior. Sexual involvement was reported as 
becoming greater as the personal relationships became 
more serious. Results also indicate pressure to conform 
to what the students thought was the norm rather than 
what actually was the case.—Journal summary. : 
6963. Cormier, Dollard; Bourassa, Maurice & Paquin, 
Denis. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) [Personal char- 
acteristics of soft drug users: A cross-cultural compari- 
son.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(3), 267—285. 
—Examined personality characteristics of 60 male 17-23 
yr old Canadian students of whom 30 were users of 
marihuana or hashish, but no 30. 
nonusers. All Ss were given the 16 PF. Characteristics of 
drug users included emotional instability, poor self- 
understanding, and a high degree of nervous tension. 
The resulting profiles are compared to those obtained by 
J. Н. Kleckner (see PA, Vol. 42:14097) in the United 
States and show greater social and emotional withdrawal 
on the part of the United States users. Specific categories 
of factors dealing with drug abuse are suggested by the 
cross-cultural analysis of profiles. (English summary) ( 14 


ef)—R. L. Cook. зар 
ү VR Cruse, Daniel & Rubin, Jesse. (U. Miami) 
Police behavior: |. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 1(2), 167-222.—Studied police and 
citizen behavior during radio patrol activities in Miami, 


t other drugs, and 30 were ` 


: 4 specially trained policemen-Os rated behavior 
( 12 observed patroimen interacting with 1,400 citizens 
ri contacts. Police behavior was 

tly controlling in nature. Citizen 


vio was predominantly cooperative and nonviolent. 


was by patrolmen in 7% of calls and 
behavior in 1.9% of calls, a small but 
уре of 


6965. David, Henry Р. (American Inst. for Research, 
a onal Family Research Inst., Silver Spring, Md.) 
psychology and population research. Psycholo- 
1973, Vol. 15(1), 51-62.— Discusses the 


- 0066. Dunnette, Marvin D. (U. Minnesota) Work 
terey, Calif.: 
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more friends that smoke than do пова 
who smoke ревел in social situations and for 
(opposed to psychological) reasons ane mon 
stop smoking. (19 ref)—Journal summary. 
6969. Chaem. Мадоны, Раны. Allenation ani 
Some research 


political Я 
Relations, \9TM Aug), Vol. 26(4), 497-516. 
compatibility between 3 major lines of sadali 
mass society theory in sociology, social learsing 
in psychology, and center-periphery thesis ia 
science. Questionnaires were administered to @ 
and 356 female undergraduates. К 
conclusion that political awareness is 
tion. Those who are low in alienation tend to have 
objective knowledge of contemporary politik 
alienation-knowledge hypothesis varies for 
social groups and does not hold 
relationship becomes stronger among айй 
weaker among peripheral groups. I 
the periphery of a mass society will be lew 
the alienative of its structural 
those who are in the center. However, the 
consequences of alienation become mom 
that are near the center of the mast 


Gough, ч 
Personality Assessment & R h, 
ity t esearch, Berkeley) ' 


analysis of contraceptive preferences. 
chology, 19TMJul), Vol. 8402), 199 210.— Factor 


of acceptability ratings pen to 10 
methods by male and 100 female adult 


age = 2m identified 4 types: (а) © 


(vasectomy and tubal ligation); 
(abstinence, rhythm, and withdrawal 
independent (intrauterine device and the 
ted and correlated with 
List, the California Ё 


WT) Jaffe, Frederick 5. Public policy on fertility 
Scientific American, 197MJul), Vol. 2291), 
11-2) — Docunses the evolution of laws and attitudes on 
on. The primary impetus for change has come 
fen cutude the health system in response to concem 
eet raped population growth and the problems of 
Philosophical problems underlying the slow 
eqni of the health system to с portunities ted 
by changing policies on family pleasing are 
=P Toha 
497). Jones, Allan Р, (Texas Christian U, Inst. of 
йазын а! Research) Personality and value 
fluted to use of 150.25. /nternational Journal of the 
Айкут, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 549-557.—Interviewed 39 
Wart and 10 nonusers of LSD (age ra 16-28) about 
Be degree of seif-understanding and acceptance of 
Mal value. Мом Ss were single 
tiles. Frequency of use was negatively related to (a) 
монон of self and others, (b) the degree of 
Getwtency between professed values and behavior, and 
A mee of ability to control one's life. No differences 
were and nonusers in al academic and 
Maren competence were found Frequency of use was 
Misia aho to abenation from traditional values and to 
Mh mvolvement in alternative lifestyles. Reasons for such 
Simeo are discussed. (15 nu 


social change. Joumal of 
Wier), Vol X2) 141-151 


^ “normal.” Perception of а 
в à myth in which the self ia а theatrical creation. 
per, amd distortion as elements of the 
Sporn Male are diuwed. (26 пе) онай 
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- 6981. McKelvie, William Н. (Bowie State Coll.) 
Community models without experts. Individual Psycholo- 
gist, 1973(May), Vol. 10(1), i8-21.—Discusses the 
increasing withdrawal of people from the problems of 
society, the idea of the "liberal" as a scapegoat, and the 
apparent "benign neglect" policy of the government 
toward community programs. The importance of the 
Adlerian viewpoint (ie. man is a social being and 
cannot be considered apart from the groups to which he 
belongs) is stressed in this context, From observations of 
2 successful family education centers based on Adlerian 
principles, the author proposes a “Creed for Effective 
Group Involvement.” Sincerity in participation, genuine 
social interests, faith in one’s convictions, respect for the 
views of others, learning from mistakes, and encourage- 
ment of equality and cooperation are the fundamental 
precepts of the creed.—L. Gorsey. 

6982. McKennell, Aubrey C. (U. Southampton, 
England) 15 addictive smoking an independent trait? 
International Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 
505-509.—Refactored the models of smoking motivation 
formulated by D. Horn et al in 1969 and A. C. 
McKennell (see PA, Vol. 44:12555). A quota sample of 
2,000 males over 21 yrs of age was obtained, and reasons 
for smoking were determined. All factors found in the 2 
Previous analyses were uncovered again with almost 
identical defining terms. Results show that, at a 
conservative estimate, a major part of the available 
variance (3/5-4/5) in addiction, as measured by Horn's 
Craving factor, can be accounted for by a combination 
of other smoking traits (e.g., tension reduction). It is 
noted that from a knowledge of a smoker's score on 
these other traits, a position on the addiction dimension 
can be assigned almost as accurately as measuring 
addiction was a special set of items.—L. Gorsey. 

6983. Moore, Joan W. (U. Southern California) Social 
constraints on sociological knowledge: Academics and 
research concerning minorities. Social Problems, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 21(1), 65-77.—Describes 3 techniques 
useful to sociology of science researchers in establishing 
identity, legitimacy, and a resource base for the purpose 
of gaining access to and cooperation by a powerful and 
entrenched research profession. A study on prevailing 
ethical standards of behavior among biomedical re- 
‘searchers using human Ss is used as an illustration. The 
techniques employed were (a) shared roles, goals, and 
values; (b) suggestion of a countervailing power; and (c) 
“appeal to individual professionals as opposed to their 
Organizational hierarchies.—S. L. Warren. 

6984. Mullins, Cecil J.; Vitola, Bart M. & Abellera, 
ames W. A correlational analysis of drug abuse in the 
ir Force. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Jul), No. 


13-8, 16 p.—Collected information on 4,689 Ss who 
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of optimal weights among background variables in 
forming prediction composites against Airman Perform- 
ance Reports among drug abusers is not significantly 
different from the pattern of such weights among 
nonabusers.—Journal abstract. 

6985. Olsen, G. Aa. (Inst. of Social Medicine, 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Sexual norms under the influ- 
ence of altered cultural patterns in Greenland. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(2), 148-158. 
—llustrates early norms of premarital heterosexual 
activity among the Eskimos in Greenland using narra- 
tives from the first decade after the Danish colonization 
of Greenland in 1721. The social norms of acceptable 
sexual behavior between young people were restrictive, 
and the low incidence of extramarital births suggests that 
these norms were observed. Increasing changes in sexual 
behavior among unmarried persons in Greenland have 
taken place over the subsequent 200 yrs. It is argued that 
these changes are adoptions of norms from the increas- 
ing number of unmarried Danes in the Greenlandic 
society. It is concluded that sexual behavior practiced 
among unmarried people in Greenland today bears no 
relation to original Eskimo norms but is in conformity 
with behavior recorded among the groups in Denmark 
with conditions during adolescence similar to those in 
Greenland. (27 ref.)—Journal summary. 

6986. Pascale, Pietro J. (Youngstown State U)A 
factor analysis of a drug questionnaire. Journal of Drug 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3(3), 303-308.—Administered 
a self-report inventory containing 55 items pertaining to 
drug use and alleged related areas of drug use to junior 
and senior high school students (V = 5,981). ee 
analysis identified 10 interpretable factors: perceived 
incidence of peer drug use; father’s level of е, 
condonement of drug usage in peers; mother's Hs 
drug use; socialization problems; self-report ч | 
usage; availability of drugs; social and eco! ES 
concerns; family closeness; and acceptance of group 
norms.—Journal abstract. 

6987. Reed, John P. & Reed, Robin S. us 
Alabama) Status, images, and consequam» E 
criminal always a criminal. Sociology & Social d | 
1973(Jul), Vol. 57(4), 460-472.— Pictures in our E 
affect our attitudes and behavior. 204 public as {0 
teachers, maintenance men, and farmers were a 
have general images of the criminal which ha о 
consequence for punishment and interpersona d. 
Generally, Ss felt that once the criminal had {га | t a 
he was permanently incapacitated. део sustifica- 
distance indices and demographic variables, d e ralistic: 
tion for incapacitation is both economic ant 
15 ref.)—Journal abstract. ic 
a Rosenberg, Miriam. (Harvard Us маа 
School, Boston) The biologic basis for м May) Vol: 
types. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, pi er studies 
9(3), 374-391.—Evaluates results of rel xt ó 
including animal observations, observation: tific expeti- 
sex anomalies, newborn children, and е. Ше 
ments. Results are considered to be inconc US апае to 
of research weaknesses. Socialization 15 со i 
have been such an important factor neh 


the pr 
r, Stanjo 
component may be irrelevant. (70 ref.)—M- J. 
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6989. Sadava, S. W. (Brock U., St. Catherines, 
Ontario, Canada) Patterns of college student drug use: 
A longitudinal social learning study. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 75-86.—Conducted a 
repeated-measures study over a Canadian academic year 
(6 mo) which examined personal and social predictors of 
patterns of college freshman drug use among 151 users. 
Frequency of use, stage of use, and self-reported 
significant adverse consequences of use were predicted 
by high social support for use, low expectations for goal 
attainment, high personal functions of use, and high 
attitudinal tolerance of use. Changes in personal and 
social variables over an academic year were related to 
heavy use patterns. The predictive power was increased 
by combining personal and social variables in a 
multivariate field theory. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6990. Scarr, С. E. (U. Canterbury, Christchurch, New 
Zealand) Survey of Canterbury Anglican women's 
attitudes to abortion. New Zealand Psychologist, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 1(2), 50-57.—Surveyed the attitudes of 
473 members of the Canterbury Association of Anglican 
Women toward abortion. The sample was composed of 
Senior, intermediate, and junior Association members 
(mean ages = 61, 46, and 30 yrs, respectively). Support 
for liberalization of the New Zealand abortion laws was 
found to be inversely related to seniority. Significant 
differences were found across the membership levels in 
other variables (e.g., knowledge of the present law, 
Perception of Anglican thinking, sources of opinions, 
and literature read).—Journal abstract. 

6991. Schofield, Michael. The sexual behaviour of 
QE adults: A follow-up study to the sexual behaviour 
of young people. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1973. 251 
Po —Presents the results of follow-up interviews 
ы: eed with nearly 2,000 young adults 7 yrs after they 
ae ust interviewed about their sexual behavior and 
fe jences. Topics include sex education, contracep- 
dii Premarital pregnancy and abortion, venereal 

fas sexual problems and social policy. (54 ref.) 
Personal p etary s Advisory Committee on Automated 
rights of ata Systems. Records, computers and the 
Ei ae citizens. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
‘ie Nc echnology, 1973. xxxv, 344 p. $2.45.— Presents 

рЫ! of the Secretary of Health, Education and 
буена. рле on Automated Personal Data 

oa ich studied the historical, legal, and social 
computer t of personal privacy and its relation to 
need to k technology, and the conflicts between society's 
concluded or and the individual's right to privacy. It is 
not ver ш! under current laws, a person's privacy is 
recor d Well protected against current information and 

6993, guine systems. (32 ref) 
umber cuibstone, К. & Burt, Susan L. (Barton-on- 
оп: А n SEAT School, England) Twenty-five years 
Еа cation of Flugel's (1947) work on lay 
British Piras of intelligence and related topics. 
43(2), 1 83-187 of Educational Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
areas сопку 7) adults from both rural and urban 
original] UMS a questionnaire designed and used 
etermine 5 7. C. Flugel (see PA, Vol. 22:2061) to 
gence ref] the extent to which lay opinions on intelli- 

etlect views held by professional psychologists, 


and h 
Ow far lay responses now differ from those reported 
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by Flugel. Results indicate that, generally, lay and 
professional views have moved closer. Men and women: 
were seen as equally intelligent. Environmental influence 
on test scores is noted, and questions are raised 
concerning the validity of intelligence tests and the high 
correlation between tests and occupational performance. 
—Journal abstract. 

6994. Sievers, Burkard. [Laboratory as social system: 
A suggestion for application of theory.] (Germ) Grup- 
pendynamik (Forschung und Praxis), 1973(Oct), Vol. 4(5), 
336-360.—Proposes that laboratories be considered as 
social systems and comprehended as a sociological 
theory of social systems. While laboratory methods are 
assumed to be well known, social systems are described 
among which simple social systems and organizations 
are contrasted in regard to their structures and functions. 
The applicability of laboratories as social systems is 
demonstrated by examples of organizational laboratories 
and their various aspects, e.g, the function of their 
design, initial insecurity of participants, and personal 
initiative are discussed. It is noted that the theory of 
social systems remains limited as a comprehension of the 
total process of a laboratory. (84 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 

6995. Simon, William E.; Primavera, Louis Н. & 
Bruno, Daniel. (Southamptom Coll., Long Island U.) 
Marijuana use and a measure of perceptual rigidity. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 122.—Com- 
pared 25 female undergraduates who indicated that they 
had used marihuana at least once or twice а month 
during the last year and 139 who indicated that they had 
not used marihuana at all during the last year, using a 
measure of perceptual rigidity. As predicted, marihuana 
nonusers scored as significantly (p < .01) more rigid. 
—Author abstract. 

6996. Smith, M. Brewster. (U. California, Div. of 
Social Sciences, Santa Cruz) Is psychology relevant to 
new priorities? American Psychologist, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
28(6), 463-471.— Discusses ways in which psychology 
participates in establishing and in implementing new 
social priorities through theory, methods, applied re- 
search, and professional skills. The social import of the 
“metapsychological” assumptions about human nature 
purveyed by psychologists is stressed. The assumptions 
of Skinnerian behaviorism and of “humanistic psycholo- 

^ are both challenged in terms of their scientific base 
and social consequences. A humanized scientific psy- 
chology is advocated. (37 ref.)—Author abstract. 

6997. Spaulding, Charles B.; Hetrick, Carl С. & 
Turner, Henry A. (U. California, Santa Barbara) Political 
activism and attitudes of academically affiliated sociol- 
ogists. Sociology & Social Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 57(4), 
413-428.— Previous research suggested that sociologists 
might engage in demonstrations тоге than other 
academic groups and be involved in a wide range of 
political activities. These hypotheses are supported in a 
survey of 298 sociological demonstrators and 1,519 
respondents from other disciplines. Results also reveal 
that sociological demonstrators tend to be younger, in 
the middle pay ranges, residents of the Northeast and 
West, Democrats, supporters of liberal presidential 
candidates, alienated, possibly higher achievers if 45 or 
older, and the children of parents with certain identifia- 
ble characteristics. (19 ref.)—R. V. Heckel. 
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| 6998. Weiner, Michael J. & Lurey, Edward. (U. North 
Carolina, Greensboro) The “lost letter technique” as a 
ictor of the 1972 presidential election. Journal of 
"Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 195-197.— Validated S. 
Milgram’s “lost letter technique" against actual presiden- 
_ tial election returns by distributing letters to 600 people 
in 2 randomly selected precincts in Greensboro, North 
— Carolina. The technique was not successful in predicting 
-the outcome of the presidential race. It was found that 
letters addressed to “The Health Research Center" were 
significantly more likely to be returned than letters 
4 gen to presidential candidates. It is concluded that 
- the failure to predict was due either to voter apathy іп 
this particular election or to an active dislike of both 
candidates.—Journal abstract. 

6999. Willhite, Robert G.; Bowlus, Donald R. & 
Tarbet, Donald. (Sierra Coll.) An approach for resolution 
of attitude differences over forest management. Envi- 

ronment & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3) 351-366. 
_ — Presented 115 statements reflecting different attitudes 
- about forests and forestry to 259 Ss including students 
(forestry and other majors), forestry professors, forest 
‘Service managers, and Sierra Club members. A factor 
analysis (centroid method) of all Ss produced 3 attitude 
_ dimensions: forest industry practices, emotional and 
social values, and clearcutting and forest dynamics. 
_ Forestry and nonforestry groups had opposite attitudes 
_ on all 3 factors. It is suggested that studies of this type 
can be used by the forestry industry to further their 
public relations effort. For example, scenic management 
policies could be modified to reduce specifiable antago- 
_ nisms to current clearcutting practices.—S. T. Margulis. 
7000. Windsor, Richard A. (Ohio State U.) Mood 
Modifying substance usage among 4-H and non-4-H 
_ youth in Illinois. Journal of Drug Education, (Fal), Vol. 
-.3(3), 261-273.—Used a questionnaire to determine the 
_ extent and predictors of drug abuse among 12-16 yr olds 
who were members of the 4-H Club (n = 654) or who 
did not belong to the Club (n = 44) In 10 rural and 10 
urban communities. Ss' attitudes toward the use of 
mood-modifying substances are reported, and implica- 
tions for 4-H Clubs are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
Я 7001. Wogan, Michael. (U. Connecticut, Div. of 
. Health Service) Follow-up of living groups in an 
experimental ghetto program. Small Group Behavior, 
1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 227-244.— Describes the reactions 
of male and female groups of undergraduates who lived 
_ and worked for a semester in an urban black ghetto. 
Most reactions were positive. Readjusting to the white 
. middle-class culture was a problem for many partici- 
pants.—G. R. Breed. 
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7002. Arrowood, A. John & Short, Judith A. (U. 
. Foronto, Ontario, Canada) Agreement, attraction, and 
Self-esteem. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
.I973ub, Vol. 5(3), 242252.—Explored the role of 
e self-esteem in mediating the relationship 
etween attitudinal agreement and interpersonal attrac- 
tion by creating conditions known to produce differen- 
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tial attraction and then testing for corresponding 
changes in self-esteem. 280 undergraduates were given a 
questionnaire measuring attitudes and self-esteem and 
were then exposed to a confederate student who (a) held 
either similar or dissimilar attitudes on a variety of 
current issues; and (b) had given them either a positive, a 
negative, or no personal evaluation. Posttreatment 
confederate evaluations and measures of self-esteem 
indicate that although the attraction manipulation was 
highly successful, no support was found for the notion 
that increased self-esteem was even a concomitant, let 
alone a determinant, of attraction. The only reliable 
posttreatment increase in self-esteem came from Ss who 
had been negatively evaluated, and appeared to be 
defensive in character. In addition, Ss receiving similar 
attitudes plus positive personal evaluations liked the 
stranger more, and those receiving dissimilar attitudes 
plus negative evaluations liked the stranger less, than did 
Ss who received the attitude similarity-dissimilarity 
manipulation only. These latter results suggest that 
current models of attraction in which the proportion of 
positive elements is the crucial factor should be reformu- 
lated. (French summary) (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
7003. Bailey, Kent G.; Hartnett, John J. & Glover, 
Hilda W. (Virginia Commonwealth U.) Modeling and 
personal space behavior in children. Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 143-150.—Explored the effects 
of modeling on the personal space behavior of саа 
Approach vs be-approached behavioral measures ү: 
personal space were taken on 102 5th- and 6th-grat е 
children, each of whom was assigned to 1 of 3 b 
modeling-close, modeling-far, and no-model соло 
male peer served as model and a 41-yr-old female s 
as the object person. Results reveal a strong m ii 
tendency with both girls and boys tending to p. del 
or far from the object person as a function oa i 
behavior. Boys and girls tended to behave аш Br 
the close and far modeling groups, but girls use bn 
space in the no-model control condition. It is I. ie 
that modeling theory is a viable conceptual Moy 
in personal space research. (24 ref)—Journa 
7004. Chase, Lawrence J. & Mills, Bari 
(Bowling Green State U.) Status of frus pu 
facilitator of aggression: A brief per. ducted 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 225-226. 
a field study with 40 drivers to investi 
driver status and sex of driver иро! Ei 
(aggressive) behavior. Drivers hone "nd female 
high than at low status automobiles. t to hort 
drivers did not differ significantly with irr results of 
honking behavior. Findings fail to confirm MNT, 
a 1967 study by A. N. Doob and A. E. Gross. 
abstract. ORT ramet 
7005. Coombs, Clyde H. (U. Michigan) А re avo 
erization of the Prisoner's Dilemma ga Describes the 
Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 18(6), A21 MS a 
construction of a parameterization © sas 
Dilemma game based on recent research 0! 
risk and risk preference. 1llinoi 
7006. Davis, Murray S. (Northern iess, 1 
mate relations. New York, N.Y.: | 1 aspects 0 
332 p. $7.95.— Discusses sociologica A become 
relationships and the processes by which p 
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acquaintances, friends, lovers, and spouses and the 
processes by which relationships are destroyed. Topics 
include problems and processes in pickups and introduc- 
tions, dates, flirtations, secrets, obligations, and the 
effects of a broken relationship on each of the intimates. 

7007. Doyle, Peter & Hutchinson, Peter. (U. Bradford, 
Management Centre, England) Individual differences in 
family decision making. Journal of the Market Research 
Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 15(4), 193-206.— Discusses the 
significance of attitudinal differences in household 
decision making. These differences were studied among 
a sample of 20 pairs of husbands and wives in the United 
Kingdom, who ranked their preferences for a list of 
British and foreign-made cars. The main dimensions of 
car choice appeared to be quality (or luxury) and size. 
Foreign cars did not appear as a separate segment 
Group X Period the market. Implications of the differ- 
ent perceptions and preferences of the males and females 
and of the husbands and wives for marketing strategies 
are briefly considered. (27 ref) —Journal abstract. 

7008. Druckman, Daniel & Zechmeister, Kathleen. 
(Inst. for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ш.) Conflict of 
interest and value dissensus: Propositions in the 
sociology of conflict. Human Relations, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
26(4), 449-466.— Discusses factors influencing the inten- 
sity of a conflict of interest. The thesis is advanced that 
the interplay between value or ideological dissensus and 
а conflict of interest has an impact on intensity of 
conflict. This relationship is presented in a series of 
mand Propositions for which both empirical and 
еШ sources аге cited. Ideological polarization and 
ae mechanisms built into the situation (within- 
ane c гарез ог cross-cutting interests) have counter- 
Hates ects on the intensity of conflicts of interest. 
ae ae polarization of ideological dissensus between 
iy PE parties increases the intensity of conflict while 
of БШ d sources of mediation decreases intensity 
ae - This conceptualization is conceived of as a 
Possible equilibrium ‘model which serves to generate 

S то designs. (35 ref)—W. W. Meissner. 
Assoc, Lo reening, Thomas C. (Psychological Service 
leader. S, S үре, Calif.) When a group rejects its 
245-248 S Group Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 
trainin Describes experiences with human relations 
ерее, Programs for Peace Corps volunteers. The 

nces indicate that a leader of high threat, low 
ано G R B aust experiment with new role model 
ado abn slams, Arie W. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Much 
йу & oum е volunteer artifacts." Journal. of Personal- 
-Examined ‘sychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 348-354. 
Support. the the arguments and evidence adduced to 
Pervasive вш that the volunteer status of Ss is а 
tis е of bias in social psychological research. 
empirical ie that neither logical consideration nor 
Volunteer artif ata warrant much concern about the 
resources hee acts; and (b) that rather than invest 
linear: езе research programs attempting to 
the interest th е! and the nature of volunteer biases, 
Mstances in ee might best be limited to those specific 
Operational] ich volunteer status may be expected to 
Y embody a psychological variable pertinent 
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to the given context of interest. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7011. Mixon, Don. (U. Nevada) Behaviour analysis 
treating subjects as actors rather than organisms. 
Journal for the Theory of Social Behaviour, 197\(Apr), 
Vol. 1(1), 19-31.—Suggests that contrary to J. L.- 
Freedman’s warning, the use of role playing as an 
investigatory technique is not hostile to science. Role 
playing analysis is seen rather as extending the “some- 
what limited range of conventional methodology.” 4 
types of role-playing which an investigation might 
choose are described. The investigator either writes a 
scenario for everyman or for a specific character of 
interest. The S is given the scenario and asked to either - 
imagine the behavior or perform it. Careful variations in 
the scenario may aid in understanding the behavioral 
outcome.—G. Breed. 

7012. Moos, Rudolf H. & Insel, Paul M. (Eds.). 
(Stanford U., Social Ecology Lab.) Issues in social . 
ecology: Human milieus. Palo Alto, Calif.: National — 
Press, 1974. хі, 616 p. $7.95.—Presents 45 papers _ 
covering theory and design of assessment systems for - 
human environments, physical forces and social behav- 
ior (e.g, influences of lunar cycles, population density, ` 
and temperature on behavior) psychosocial conse- 
quences of man-made environments, reinforcement 
contingencies and behavior, and person-environment fit. 

7013. Pedersen, Раг M. (Brigham Young U.) 
Personality and demographic correlates of simulated _ 
personal space. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. - 
85(1), 101-108.—Administered personality, demograph- 
ic, and simulated personal space measures to 170 male 
undergraduates. 9 tests were employed including the 
Cycloid Disposition Scale, Self and Others Rating Scales 
and Rawls Personal Space Measure. Correlations of the 
personality and demographic variables with the personal 
space measures indicate that Ss with a smaller personal 
space tended to be less aggressive, more tolerant of 
ambiguity, more self-acceptant, and to have a higher 
ideal self. They also tended to be of Southern European 
extraction. Ss who had a smaller back personal space 
tended to have higher self-acceptance, higher emotional 
stability, and a lower consumption of alcohol. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7014. Rangell, Leo. On the cacophony of human 
relations. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 42(3), 
325-348.—Contends that Freud's basic discoveries ex- 
plain more than dreams, symptoms, and character; they 
also play the major role in explaining interpersonal 
relations. However, they do not explain all divisiveness 
and lack of cohesion between people, but it is felt that, 
where they do apply, they explain the core. 2 illustrative 
case studies are cited. (20 ref.)—J. Z. Elias. 

7015. Sewell, Alan F. & Heisler, James T. (DePaul U.) 
Personality correlates of proximity preferences. Journal 
of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 151-155.—Each of 
35 male undergraduates entered a room occupied by a 
male interviewer seated at the opposite end of the room. 
Distance between E’s chair and S’s chair (S's proximity 
preference) was correlated with the 22 scales of the 
Personality Research Form. Significant negative correla- 
tions were obtained with Exhibition (r = .43) and 


Impulsivity (r = -.36). Results are discussed in terms of 
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_ E. T. Hall’s classification system of interpersonal space. 
— —Author abstract. 

7016. Stern, Samuel E. & Noe, Francis P. (Georgia 
"State U.) Affiliation-participation in voluntary associa- 
ions: A factor in organized leisure activity. Sociology & 
‘ocial Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 57(4), 473-481. Leisure 
activities without organizational identification have often 
been classified as the sole dependent variable to be 
redicted in leisure research. A frequently reported 
attern is that of class and leisure; but organizationally, 
social class and voluntary associations are also highly 
elated. Both affiliation and participation in voluntary 
associations were investigated with respect to social class 
and mobility in 170 mothers, a sample drawn from a 
sampling frame of 437 midwestern 6th-grade boys. 
Results suggest the need for emphasis on the social 
organization of leisure. (25 ref.)—R. V. Heckel. 

7017. van de Sande, J. P. (State U. Groningen, Inst. of 
Social & Industrial Psychology, Netherlands) [An inves- 
tigation of the behavioral differences between men and 
'women with regard to game theory.] (Duth) Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
973(Oct), Vol. 28(5), 327-34l.—Reviews the game- 
behavior of men and women as indicated by their 
“performance in playing the Prisoner's Dilemma Game 
(РОС). About 30 experiments and about 10 other 
publications are cited about aspects of human behavior 
during the PDG. A summary of the studies indicates that 
(a) after about 30 trials had been played, men became 
more cooperative than women in game experiments; and 
(b) the male reactions to opponent's behavior were more 
_ adequate than those of female players. It is concluded 
that men are more motivated to win the game while 
women are more oriented to the interpersonal aspects of 
the situation. Some studies found that women were more 
nfluenced by the attractiveness of the opponent than the 
men. Also women's behavior was less rational than that 
of men in trying to make irrational manipulations seem 
sensible. (English summary) (36 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
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7018. Archer, James & Kagan, Norman. (U. Delaware, 
Center for Counseling & Student Development) Teach- 
ing interpersonal relationship skills on campus: A 
i pyramid approach. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
a .1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 535-540.—Compared interperson- 
а! communication skills training groups led by under- 
| graduate paraprofessional leaders using an interpersonal- 
| Process-recall videotape-feedback model with groups 
using a limited structure encounter group model and no 
treatment control groups. 16 leaders were used in each 
type of training group. Interpersonal communication 
lls were measured in a posttest design with the 


© model for use by paraprofessi 1 
E s professionals are considered. (23 


7019. Ashour, Ahmed S. (Alexandria U., Faculty of 


Commerce, Egypt) Coalitional behavi 
merce, E vior under 
condition of risk. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), vor 
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33(1), 87-96.—Investigated behavior under the condition 

of coalition success using 60 male undergraduates in the 
triadic situation where A > В > C, A < (B +С) 
Results show that under risk and potentially low conflict 

for power between partners, a coalition between A and B 

was most likely. The hypothesis that coalitions are 
equally likely was supported only when a potentially | 
high power conflict between partners was present. The 
equity hypothesis that partners divide the payoff in | 
proportion to their contribution to coalitional resources 

was supported when conflict for power was low. When 

the potential conflict was high, the stronger partner took 
advantage of it and the outcome was determined by the 
contest for power. Findings suggest that hypotheses 
about expected utility and equity provide powerful 
explanations of coalitional behavior under the condition 

of risk and when conflict for power among partners % 

low. The difference in coalitional behavior between 
situations of low and high conflict for power suggests 

that these situations should be distinguished in theoreti- 

cal formulations. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7020. Bowman, Donald D. & Siegel, Jacob P. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Graduate School of Business) Process and 
performance: A longitudinal study of the reactions of 
small task groups to periodic performance feedback. 
Human Relations, 1973(Aug), Vol. 26(4), 433-448.—Eval- 
uated Zander's 1969 hypotheses regarding the effect of 
feedback on small group performance by requiring 86 
students to write a series of 5 papers over the course ofa 
15-wk trimester. A questionnaire was administered ^ 
the day each paper was submitted. As реви 
perceptions of group effectiveness, personal satisfactio 


and involvement, and motivation all increased with 
+ 


the later period. 
e this variable was 


i f group items. 
evaluation of group ffecl 


an rsonal 
logue study on the effects of members ness, Jn 
534. 
of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 206), S all 
—Analyzed characteristics of groups in 
members were rated previously as ре ^ 
high or low levels "t interpersonal skills during 


behavioral assessment procedure. Ss we 138 

ioral assessment pri mer Bi ^ 
valuated each : 

bers eval j jveness 


more honest and open, more ассер | skilled groups 

more personally meaningful topics. 15 y 

were seen as more cohesive. т has a po 
i ch to group compos 

behavioral approa gr Perceptions of eac 


cl; 
rnal abstra" 


ful effect on group members 
and of their "oun experience. (15 ref.) sye 

7022. Desev, L'uben N. [Some socio PSD hof 
characteristics of adolescent youth.] c 209-216 
a Patopsychologia Dielala, 1973, Vol. 
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—Used observation, interviews, experiments, and so- 
ciometric ratings to examine the personality develop- 
ment and peer relationships of approximately 500 
students in Grades 9-11. Results indicate a direct 
relationship between personal and group behavior 
motivation which increased with age. Ss’ self-evaluation 
was related to friends’ evaluation of them. In general, Ss 
assigned the same negative traits to themselves and to 
their friends; however, 9th graders clearly distinguished 
their own weaknesses from those of their classmates. Ss 
assigned positive and negative traits to both their friends 
and peers with whom they were not friendly. Factor 
analysis identified the factors of Ethical Knowledge and 
Moral Values as influences on adolescent personal and 
group behavior. (Russian summary)—English summary. 
7023. Desevová, B. Ch. & Desev, 17. N. [The social 
position of adolescents in the collective and their school 
progress.] (Slok) Psychológia a Patopsychológia Dietata, 
1973, Vol. 8(3), 217-222.—Hypothesized that the social 
position of students. in their peer groups is related to their 
scholastic achievement. 16-18 yr olds (N = 18) in 
grades 9-11 were evaluated on a series of measures, 
including a sociometric rating scale and a competition 
йш Results essentially confirm the hypothesis. 
ith increasing age, the relationship between Ss' 
personal behavior motivation and social position in the 
poup decreased. There was a low correlation for males 
tween group behavior motivation and group social 
position. An inverse relationship was found between Ss’ 
self-evaluation and their position in the group. The 
Correlation between Ss’ social motivation and academic 
Progress was low. It is concluded that adolescents attach 
singed Significance to the external results of an activity 
(R less importance to internal behavior motives. 
bo summary)— English summary. 
Flor io ауа H. & Myrick, Robert D. (U. 
learning "Бе ct of group sensitivity experience on 
DURS acilitative verbal responses. Small Group 
Reve 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 249-256.—Studied the 
ees. Sensitivity group experience on facilitative 
sensitivity ile and 14 female college students with 
students AR experience and 13 male and 8 female 
acilitaton’s ТА, Broup experience completed the Group 
facilitati esponse scale. The former made more 
mue Tesponses.—G. R. Breed. 
Tu Ens. Michael G. & Cheyne, James A. (U. 
tive ү i Canada) Shared space: The co-opera- 
als. Canadi of spatial areas by two interacting individu- 
б. SQ) "уй of Behavioural Science, 1973(Jul), 
investigate th ~210.—Reports an initial attempt to 
individuals d amount of space which small groups of 
conducted in серен ен control. 3 studies were 
one another ar ich 2 confederates standing apart from 
tions in a each of several distances held conversa- 
(N-1256) ре halls. The number of passersby 
each Жаш walked between and around them at 
Confederates Sel recorded. As hypothesized, when 
Social distance. a at personal distances, but not at 
а chance edd ewer people walked between them than 
е context A predicted. The results are discussed in 
Tegulative hoe territorial behavior and the social- 
ion served by the cues implicit in the 


887 


distance maintained by interactants. (French summary) 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7026. Gibb, Jack R. [The TORI community.] (Germ) 
Gruppendynamik (Forschung und Praxis), 1973(Oct), Vol. 
4(5), 306-314.—Describes an encounter group consisting 
of meetings of members of an organization living 


together for 1 or up to 3 days in order to instill trust into 


the organization and growth of their members. Besides 
the theory, the process, its characteristics, its influence 


upon the individuals who experience such an internal ~ 


process, and expressions of participants about their 
effected changes are described. (23 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 

7027. Greenberg, M.; Rosenberg, I. & Lind, J. 
(Karolinska Hosp., Stockholm, Sweden) First mothers 
rooming-in with their newborns: Its impact upon the 
mother. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Oct), 


Vol. 43(5), 783-788.—Compared self-assessments of 50 2 


mothers “rooming-in” with their newborns, and 50 
mothers in the conventional situation where the infant is 
placed in a separate nursery. Results show that the daily 
8-hr presence of the baby in the room with the mother 
caused significant differences in the 2 groups (p < 02). 
The day before discharge, rooming-in mothers judged 


themselves to be more confident and competent in care | 
of the baby, thought they would need less help in caring _ 


for the infants at home, and could understand 1 or more 


attributes of their baby’s cries. No significant differences © 


were found in how the 2 groups viewed the responsibility 
of having a child, how anxious they were about its care, 


or how much they thought the baby would restrict their — 


activities. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7028. Hardy, Robert C.; Sack, Stanley & Harpine, 
Frances. (U. Maryland, Inst. for Child Study) An 
experimental test of the contingency model on small 
classroom groups. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
85(1), 3-16.— Tested the applicability of F. E. Fiedler's 
contingency model on 56 junior high school classroom 
groups containing 95 male and 129 female students. The 
effectiveness of high and low least preferred coworker 
(LPC) leaders with good and poor leader member. 


relations (LMRs) and weak power on structured and 


unstructured group tasks was investigated. Results 


indicate high LPC leaders were more effective for a 
structured task when LMRs were poor, and no relation- 
ship was found when LMRs were good. For an 
unstructured task, results indicate high LPC leaders were 
more effective when LMRs were good. When LMRs 


were 
high LPC leaders on only 1 of 
Findings offer partial support foi 
—Journal abstract. 
7029. Jacobs, Marion; Jacobs, Alfred; Feldman, Garry 
& Cavior, Norman. (U. California, Counseling Center, 
Irvine) Feedback: Il. The "credibility gap": Delivery of 
positive and negative and emotional and behavioral 
feedback in groups. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 410), 215-223.—48 under- 
aduates in 6 programed sensitivity training groups 
received feedback that was either behavioral, emotional, 
or combined behavioral-emotional. The feedback was 
either positive or negative in nature. All positive 
feedback was consistently rated as being more credible 
than all negative feedback. Negative behavioral feedback 


the 4 measures used. 
r the model. (23 ref) 


copa 


r, low LPC leaders were more effective than 


i 
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was more credible than negative emotional feedback. It 
_ is suggested that participants in group psychotherapy 

and encounter groups who give each other behavioral 
- "feedback will enhance the credibility of the feedback by 
1 "adding their emotional reactions only if the feedback is 
‘positive. Positive feedback was also rated as more 
-desirable and as having greater impact. Greater cohesion 
was reported among positive feedback groups. Other 
findings concerning the credibility, desirability, and 
‘impact of feedback, and evaluation of the sensitivity 
groups are discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7030. Krichevskii, В. L. [The problem of cohesiveness 
- їп small groups in non-Soviet social psychology.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(May), Vol. 19(3), 174-184. 
— Presents a review and critique of research on group 
cohesiveness by American psychologists. A lack of 
generalized theoretical formulations is noted along with 
_ an emphasis on empirical research on selected factors 


t h 5 H * 
_ and on the formal side of research in which linear 


manipulation of variables is substituted for an attempt to 
analyze the more substantive aspects of group cohesive- 
_ mess. (81 ref.)—L. Zusne. 
s$ 7031. Lefebvre, Luc M. (U. Louvain, Lab. of 
| Experimental Social Psychology, Belgium) The ingratia- 
- tion correlates of the Machiavel. Psychologica Belgica, 
_ 1973, Vol. 13(2), 149-164,—Investigated the relation 
between ingratiation and Machiavellianism in 20 male 
and 20 female adult Ss in a 2-person interaction 
situation, where the interviewee was instructed to act so 
as to obtain a favorable evaluation from the interviewer 
by either being amiable (ingratiation condition) or 
spontaneous (control condition). Interviewees were Ss 
with either high or low scores on Mach IV scale in a 
..2 X 2 factorial. More opinion conformity, favorable 
_ self-presentation, flattery, and smiling occurred in the 
ingratiation condition. There was a lack of differences in 
- ingratiation tactics between high and low Machs. The 
. reasons for a lack of ingratiation correlates of Machia- 
_ vellianism are discussed. (20 ref.) —S. Slak. 
^ 7032. Lewis, Alfred B. & Landis, Bernard. (Cornell U., 
Medical Center, New York, N.Y.) Symbiotic pairings in 
adults. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
9(2), 230-249.—Attempts to clarify some of the confu- 
Sion resulting from the application of the concept of 
symbiosis to other relationships than to pathologically 
intimate mother-child ones. This concept is extended to 
à much broader spectrum of human relationships and 
vided into primary and secondary symbiosis. Primary 
symbiosis is the original symbiotic mother-child rela- 
‘tionship persisting into adulthood and secondary sym- 
losis is all other symbiotic relationships. Under second- 
_ агу symbiosis differentiation is made between stable 


O gain mother's 


. dependency. The Fo Er in the symbiotic rela- 

the mother who has a significant 

Stake in the preservation of the symbiosis. is also 
discussed. (19 ref) —M. J. Stanford i 
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7033. Lloyd, Kathryn & Lloyd, Cliff. (State Universit 
Coll. New York, Buffalo) Reciprocity, equa 
normative behavior and the existence of social prices. 
Journal of Mathematical Sociology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 20), 
249—265.— Notes that both functionalism and exchange 
theory presuppose the existence of a worth ordering of 
some sort enabling members of a group to evaluate 
contributions to the group (eg, it is possible for 
participants to tell which of 2 patterns of behavior is 
more functional or whether or not 2 social gifts are 
equivalent). Statements by earlier authors regarding this 
worth ordering imply that associated with any social 
group there exists a nonarbitrary set of exchange ratios 
(social prices) between various social actions. These 
social prices can be used to evaluate the contributions of 
individuals to the group and to determine the rankings of 
individuals within the group. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

7034. Matova, M. A. (General & Pedagogical Psychol- 
ogy Research Inst., Moscow, USSR) [Complex investiga- 
tion of mental states in humans engaged in individual 
and group activity.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 42-52.—Assessed the usefulness of 
measuring several response variables during the perform- 
ance of different stressful tasks. Tests were given to 
sportsmen and to students not participating in sports, 
The tasks were (a) an adding task under conditions of 
vocal interference and sudden speedup; (b) a speed test 
in number identification, with and without vocal 
interference; and (c) a group cooperation test, Errors, 
successful solutions, rate of performance, haroni 
changes, GSR, EKG, and observations of AU. 
behavior changes, changes in vocalization, and. “i 
autonomic changes as sweating were recorded. Indivi | 
al differences and differences between sportsmen an 


st 
nonsportsmen were noted. Results show that the most 


useful measures of performance under stress Du 

handwriting changes, changes in verbalizing М, 
mental activity, and the degree of participation 

group effort. (English summary)—L. Zusne. s. [The 

7035. Morozov, Y. І. & Henn аа lal 

Atm "eade 

definition of  ''lea: 19073), Vol. 

n of group 

cow scientists 

rk in the Far 


n bers, 
East. Each group, consisting of 8 mem 


respectively, was made up of people 
exa other. One group rotated weekly 
the duty of getting instructions for the О was done 
relating them to the group. In this group, a d.a. regular 
on a cooperative basis. The other group Па all 
work leader. After a month of work, a ques eke 
filled out by all in which the participant ue "nd then 
leadership qualities they considered зро of these 
rated all group members on the pre 
qualities. The main finding was ш E 
regulating group adapted itself easily to aal atmos 
conditions, it did not create a psychologi aum 
that satisfied everybody. All contacts cy. In 
о! 


phere 


jcieni 
members were related to problems of чой pu Pra 

the single-leader group, adaptation to que of th 
tions was less satisfactory and largely à logicalid 
characteristics of the leader. The psycholog! 
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phere, however, was favorable and social contact among 
members was not restricted to work relations.—L. Zusne. 
7036. Rabinovich, Harry; Hislop, Donald H. & 


Derbyshire, Robert L. (Harlem Hosp., New York, N.Y.) 
А vector model of small group behavior. Small Group 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 163-176.—Describes a 
simple application of a vector model, programed for 
computer, to group behavior analysis. The model, based 
upon member’s ratings of each other, allows for 
computation of each member’s conformity, observabili- 
ty, and transparency index. An individual index can be 
compared with the group vector. The FORTRAN 
program is included in an appendix.—G. К. Breed. 
7037. Rosen, Sidney; Johnson, Robert D.; Johnson, 
Martha J. & Tesser, Abraham. (U. Georgia) Interactive 
effects of new valence and attraction on communicator 
behavior. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 298-300.— Tested the hypothesis 
that a message is transmitted more fully or spontaneous- 
ly to the intended recipient, the more attractive the 
recipient, and that this difference is greater for good 
news than for bad. Results with 45 female undergradu- 
ates indicate that, as anticipated, good news was 
communicated more than bad, and bad news more to an 
attractive than an unattractive recipient. Communication 
v good news was, unexpectedly, equally high to both. 
A e the unattractive recipient was seen as relatively less 
В of good news and equally undeserving of bad. 
Eds and, to a’ lesser extent, felt obligation to 
SE пасе were directly dependent оп news valence. 
ES acknowledged relatively more concern about the 
nd Een of affect and possible negative evaluation 
xd ad news.—Journal abstract. 
К Rande, John F. (U. Michigan, Flint) Group 
CER Е heoretical and empirical approaches. Small 
Sack He avior, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 181—205.—Dis- 
ЛЙ actors traditionally defined as песеѕѕагу for 
Limiting whether a collection of persons is a group. 
унер es have been described as small 
Ж eae high permanence, high face-to-face 
ants ea end small size. Many occupational groups 
machen the theoretical expectations. Questionnaire, 
(Els fener vation, and in-depth interview data 
Dar truck drivers are presented as an example.—G. 
са: Заама, Leah C. Women and sex: Sexual 
old to E and reactions of a group of thirty women as 
Panthe emale psychotherapist. New York, N.Y.: 
70008, 1973. xiv, 269 р. $8.95. 
School Jar ua Gün R. & Glendon, A. Ian. (London 
Polarization сопотісѕ & Political Science, England) 
of Social & m the established group. British Journal 
113-12]. p, inical Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 122). 
committee aas a case study of a staff evaluation 
ound in risk conditions of which correspond to those 
posed of 3 y-shift studies. The committee was com- 
the jobs ip male and 3 female members who evaluated 
sized БА ЕЕ сша of junior staff in a medium- 
decision-maki е quantitative nature of the groups 
as similar to the process enabled the data to be treated 
Polatization a derived from traditional risk-taking and 
TEE studies. No shift in any direction was found. 
Bgested that 2 factors may account for this 
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finding: the amount of information available to the 
group and the reference system within which decisions | 
are made which is common to all members. Differences 
between this real-life process and the traditional experi- 
mental manipulation are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7041. Simard, Lise M. & Taylor, Donald M. (McGill _ 
U., Quebec, Quebec, Canada) The potential for bicultur- - 
al communication in a dyadic situation. Canadian | 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 
211-225.—Studied cross-cultural communication with | 
Canadian university students who identified themselves D 
as French-speaking or English-speaking. Ss were divided 
into 36 French-English pairs (18 of which were tested in 
a French setting and 18 in an English setting) and 36 
same-ethnic pairs. The pairs performed an experimental 
task under 1 of 3 instructional sets in which Ss were 
forced to communicate, communication was optional, or 
no communication set was provided. Each condition was 
followed by an unstructured period where Ss were free to 
communicate. Following the communication task, Ss 
completed a questionnaire which assessed their attitudes 
about communicating with their partner. Results were 
analyzed in terms of patterns of communication, content 
of communication, and languages used for communica- 
tion. Findings suggest that effective cross-cultural com- 
munication is possible and that, at least in a dyadic 
situation, members of 2 ethnic groups are motivated to 
communicate. (French summary) (Q1 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7042. Traylor, Gary. (U. Washington) Joking in a 
Bush camp. Human Relations, 1973(Aug), Vol. 26(4), 
479-486.—Examines joking behavior in a petroleum, 
exploration party of 6 members. The function of the 
joking relationship in providing a stable ordered form 
which contains both divergence of interest and the desire 
to avoid strife is studied. This may also be achieved by _ 
extreme respect which may be communicated by partial _ 
or complete avoidance. Findings suggest that the status _ 
rank of the person and the frequency with which he was _ 
the focus of intragroup joking were inversely correlated, 
and that the degree of attraction to the group felt by a 
member and the frequency of intragroup person-focused _ 
iokes he initiated were also inversely correlated. Person- | 
focused joking is thus a valuable index for small group — 
characteristics, e.g, status and attraction to group. 
Person-focused joking thus seems to fulfill the social 
function of defining and redefining different social ^ 
groupings, reinforcing the ranking of group members _ 
both within and between groups, and clarifying the 
status of 1 group to another.—W. W. Meissner. 

7043. Weigel Richard G.; Weigel, Virginia M. & 
Richardson, Frank C. (Colorado State U.) Congruence of 
spouses" | constructs and reported marital 
success: Pitfalls in instrumentation. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Aug) Vol. 33(1), 212-214.—24 married 
couples completed a marital adjustment test and a 
measure of shared personal constructs. The number of - 
shared personal constructs and marital adjustment test 
scores were not significantly related; nor was a signifi- 
cant relationship found between spouse's responses on 
the marital adjustment test. In addition, no significant 
differences were found between the number of shared 
personal constructs for these couples and couples with 
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members assigned at random. Difficulties in instrumen- 
tation are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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7044. Adams-Webber, J. & Benjafield, J. (Brock U., 
‘St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada) The relation between 
lexical marking and rating extremity in interpersonal 
judgment. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 234-241.—Results of 2 experiments 
with undergraduates (№ = 35) support the following 
- hypotheses: (a) Ss judge acquaintances more extremely 
on the “marked” (e.g., weak) than on the “unmarked” 
(ер. strong) poles of dichotomous constructs represent- 
_ ed by pairs of antonymous adjectives. (b) Ss use the 

unmarked poles of such constructs to describe their 
acquaintances more often than they use their marked 
_ opposites. (с) The greater the relative frequency with 
which an S uses the unmarked pole of a particular 
construct to characterize his acquaintances, the more 
- useful he regards that construct for describing persons 
. and the more extremely he rates his acquaintances on it. 
(French summary) (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
7045. Addelson, Frances. (Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, 
. Mass.) Induced abortion: Source of guilt or growth? 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
_ 43(5), 815-823.—Describes the role of the social worker 
in the medical management of women requesting 
_ abortions at a large city hospital. Demographic trends, 
the need for easily accessible family planning informa- 
tion, and implications for administration and psychologi- 
cal services are discussed. 

7046. Baron, Robert A. (Purdue U.) Threatened 
retaliation from the victim as an inhibitor of physical 
aggression. Journal of Research in Personality, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 7(2), 103-1 15.—Hypothesized that threatened retali- 
ation would be effective in inhibiting aggression under 
conditions where Ss had not been previously angered by 

the victim but would not inhibit aggression in cases 
where Ss had suffered strong provocation. Ss were 60 
male undergraduates. 2 groups were either strongly 
provoked or treated in a neutral manner by a confeder- 
_ ate and then given the opportunity to aggress against the 
_ confederate using shock. One-third of the Ss in each 
group were told that the victim would never, might have, 
or would definitely have the opportunity to retaliate. 
- Results support the hypothesis (р < .001). Implications 
of the results for the prevention of violence in naturalis- 
tic social situations are considered. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7047. Baron, Robert S.; Monson, Thomas C. & Baron, 
Penny Н. (U. Iowa) Conformity pressure as a determi- 
nant of risk taking: Replication and extension. Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 

13.—Tested the cultural value explanation of the 

tisky shift, which predicts that people are relatively 
reluctant to yield to group pressure if they deviate from 
others in a culturally valued direction. Discussion was 


. prearranged so that 40 male undergraduates deviated 
- from confederates in ей Ге 


4 direction. The "nta: 
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the direction of the Ss’ deviation. When Ss. later 
responded in private, however, the Predicted pattern of 
differential influence obtained. There was less conformi- 
ty when Ss deviated in a valued direction. Moreover, Ss 
rated the group more negatively if they conformed most 
in a nonvalued direction. These data are discussed in the 
light of prior failures to obtain this predicted outcome, 
—Journal abstract. 

7048. Bleda, Paul R. & Castore, Carl H. (Purdue U) 
Social comparison, attraction, and choice of a compari- 
son other. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 
420-424.—Examined the effects of attitudinal similarity 
and task-relevant affiliative status, together with 3 
situational factors (presence or absence of a monetary 
reward, choice of information source or work partner, 
and choice made before or after Ss completed prelimi- 
nary work on the task), on the choice of comparison 
others. 40 male and 60 female undergraduates served as 
Ss. The most significant determinant of the comparison 
other chosen was attitude similarity (p < .01). There 
was also a significant interaction between attitude 
similarity, task-relevant affiliative status, and time of 
choice (p < .05). The nature of the interaction suggests 
that general impressions such as conveyed by general 
attitudinal information may be more important in the 
selection of referent others than comparability on 
situation-specific factors.—Journal abstract. 

7049. Bleda, Paul R.; Bell, Paul A. & Byrne, Donn. 
(Purdue U.) Prior induced affect and sex differences p 
attraction. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10), 
435-438.—90 male and 90 female undergraduates EY 
shown either 12 humorous or 12 serious TV comm aii 
and were asked to rate each commercial on 6 Г, 
personal feelings scales as well as оп a 6-point eva luat T 
(like-dislike) scale. The Ss were then shown the b 
ed evaluative responses of a same-sex stranger т 
were .17, .50, or .83 similar to their own. Апаа 
personal feelings scales indicate expected 5 iy of 
(p< .001) in affect associated with the umi 
commercials. Females who viewed the serious Pc 
cials evidenced greater attraction toward the Bb 
than did females who saw the humorous pos й 
(p< .05). The similarity attraction function one m 
the humorous condition had a greater sop ЕП i 
y intercept than the similarity attraction u Cisis of 
males in the serious condition. A factor uo 
female affective responses to 5 socially relevan S 
cials in the serious set suggests the OPE reflect 
affective dimensions, | of which арреаге 
feelings of social concern.—Journal abstract. 

7050. Blumenthal, Monica D. (О. Michigan о 
Social Research, Survey езеш Ca 
and suspicion among American 0 —Inter- 
of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), Е. 
viewed a representative national sample ie 
and 303 black 16-64 yr old males m p 
levels of resentment and suspicion an entment 
toward violence. Results show Ae race an 
suspicion appeared to be related bot] e not related 10 
social class. However, these variables wer nining social 
attitudes toward the use of violence т es normative 
control, suggesting that such attitudes 


8 abstract. 
rather than expressive in nature.—Jour! nal 
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7051. Bond, Michael H. & Dutton, Donald G. 
(Kwansei Gakuin U., Nishinomiya, Japan) The effect of 
interaction anticipation upon the extremity of trait 
ratings. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 226-233.—Examined the effect of 
interaction anticipation upon the perception of a future 
partner by 80 undergraduates. Experimental Ss were led 
{о anticipate interaction with a stimulus person for either 
3 or 30 min. Control Ss anticipated either no interaction 
or interaction with a different person. A process of 
“commitment reluctance” was discovered; experimental 
Ss made less extreme ratings across warm-cold dimen- 
sions of stimulus persons who had been described as 
either “warm” or “cold.” These ratings were not, 
however, related to the length of the expected interac- 
tion. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

7052. Borus, Jonathan F. (Erich Lindemann Mental 
Health Center, Boston, Mass.) Reentry: Il. “Making И” 
back in the states. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8) 850-854.—Investigated the 
differential characteristics, adjustment stresses, and 
coping methods of 3 groups of successful and unsuccess- 
ful Vietnam veterans attempting to “make it” back in the 
States. Preventive intervention programs are suggested 
ша would facilitate the successful readjustment of 

ese veterans by decreasing unnecessary strain in the 
readjustment process, preparing returnees for adjustment 
issues, and increasing the variety of coping methods 
available to them.—Journal abstract. 

8/2033. Brockmann, Nell C, & Möller, Avarè Т. (U. 
and vn i South Africa) Preferred seating position 
d Du ance in various situations. Journal of Counseling 
А ЕИ T. logy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 504—508.—Investigat- 
о eene of 30 undergraduates for 4 seating 
situations ne formal, home, and 2 social 
ОЕА he preferred distance between chairs in 
cath for Seating positions. Ss indicated their prefer- 
photo шоп and distance of furniture as depicted on 
ond e s. Relationships between these preferences 
Ped т од the 16 PF and the Personal, Home, Social, 
Reale, elations Questionnaire were also studied. 
hone n preference for different seating positions in 
"The: choic d although similarities occurred in others. 
fasion: of distance was related to 2 personality 

7054 Journal abstract. 

The me Thomas V. & Love, Craig. (Temple U.) 
experimental irst names on conflicted decisions: An 

ish 840) 253 Study. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
link betwee -256.—Attempted to demonstrate a causal 
the ri Bice, children’s Ist names and judgments about 
PS pr or Oneness of those children’s conflicted 
possessing А 0 Sth-grade Ss. It was expected that Ss 
Tequently th: ed names would be judged as right more 
effect ae an Ss having disliked names. The expected 
are discus pt found. Reasons for this negative finding 

7055 n. -—Journal abstract. 

Journal o f Per Donn, et al. (Purdue U.) One more time. 
Vol, 28(3) EU & Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), 

aplan and саш the discussion of М. F. 
article concerning | Anderson’s (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 4) 
tion theo ing ЇЧ. Н. Anderson’s information integra- 
forcement act Personal attraction vs D. Byrne's rein- 

theory. Both sides agree that the goal is 
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unified treatment of interpersonal judgment in all its” 
forms, but differential predictions for confrontation vs 
integration remain a source of disagreement. š 

7056. Byrne, Donn, et al. (Purdue U.) When research . 
paradigms converge: Confrontation or integration? — 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Dec) 
Vol. 28(3), 313-320.—Integrating independent research 
paradigms requires the establishment of empirical links 
and an explanation of any divergencies in order to reach 


f. 


the goal of broader, more general theories. M. Е. Kaplan | ^ 


and №. Н. Anderson (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 4) raise 
several interesting points that must be considered in 
order to bring together information integration theory 
and reinforcement theory. In attempting to compare the 
2 approaches, they strive to demonstrate that 1 approach ` 
is superior to the other. By restricting the comparisons to 
a limited portion of the relevant data, by incorrectly 
equating a specific mathematical function with the 
reinforcement model, and by evaluating 1 empirically - 
derived formula by its lack of fit with a totally different 
set of data, they invalidate the conclusions they wish to ' 
make. It is suggested that the most promising approach is 
an integrative one that combines information and 
reinforcement theories. (44 ref)—Journal abstract. ў 
7057. Cullen, John B. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
Social identity and motivation. Psychological Reports, 


1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 338.—Supported N. N. Foote's 


(see PA, Vol. 27:1042) theory linking social identity and 
motivation by showing that 19 undergraduates had 


* 


significantly fewer errors on а dull lecture when told to` 


listen if they were “А” students, than 20 controls not so 


motivated. 

7058. Diener, 
Scott C. & Beaman, Arthur L. (U. Washington) Selected 
demographic variables in altruism. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 226.—Unobtrusively ob- 
served 88 individuals finding “dropped” wallets at either 
the entrance to an “adult” bookstore or at a regular 
paperback bookstore. S’s sex, ‹ 
type and the location of drop were recorded. Results _ 
indicate that middle-class Ss were more likely to return 
the wallet and money it contained than were the lower- 
class Ss. Exposure to erotic materials did not reduce 
subsequent wallet return rate; however, adult bookstore 
patrons were less likely to return wallets than were — 
patrons of the regular bookstore.—Author abstract. 

7059. Dmitruk, Victor M.; Collins, Robert W. & 
Clinger, Dennis L. (Grand Valley State Coll.) The 
“Barnum effect” and acceptance of negative personal 


evaluation. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 


1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 192-194.—Investigated whether 
the Barnum effect could be obtained with negative, as 
well as positive, personal data. The Rokeach Value 
Survey and the Machover Figure Drawing Test were 
administered to 29 high- and 21 low-prestige undergrad- 
uates. Ss were then provided with bogus personality 
profiles and asked to assess the accuracy of the 
evaluations that they received. Ss were em ae 0 
а t itive and negative personal eva uations, 
ee ШС of whether a eee. which they were 
purportedly based were scored and interpreted by a 
professional psychologist (high-prestige) or by one of 


their peers (low-prestige).—Journal abstract. 
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7060. Dmitruk, Victor. (Grand Valley State Coll.) 
Intangible motivation and resistance to temptation. 
— Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(1), 
47-53.—Investigated temptation behavior as a function 
of "E warmth" and competitive-set in 175 5-9 yr olds in 
lementary school to assess the influence of intangible 
‘incentives upon resistance to temptation. Results indi- 
cate that the frequency of transgression in males was 
independent of the experimental manipulations. Fe- 
males, however, while unresponsive to E warmth, 
exhibited a much higher incidence of cheating when 
- given a competitive-set. Implications for research using 
measures of resistance to temptation are discussed. 
—Author abstract. 

7061. Eswara, H. S. (U. Mysore, India) Assimilation 
_ and contrast as factors in interpersonal perception. 
- Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 
11972, Vol. 9(2), 45-47.—Based on the assumption that 
— the factors of assimilation and contrast play a role in 
- interpersonal perception, 240 male 11-15 yr olds were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 2 groups and asked to guess 
the age of a hypothetical child named Anil. For Group 1, 
Anil was described as a handsome, likable, and coura- 

us child; for Group 2 he was described as not-so- 

andsome, unlikable, and timid. The difference between 
-. S's age and the judged age of Anil was taken as an index 
- of assimilation-contrast. As predicted, the magnitude of 
this difference was greater in Group 2 (p < .05). 
_ Journal abstract. 
ў 7062. Fisher, Gary. (Cedars-Sinai Medical Center, Los 
_ Angeles, Calif.) Personality characteristics ascribed to 

marihuana users by users and nonusers. Behavioral 
С Neuropsychiatry, 1972-1973(Dec-Jan), Vol. 4(9-10), 
..5-12.—Tested the hypothesis that, in describing mari- 
j huana users as compared to nonusers on personality 
- traits, nonusers would show a positive bias toward 
nonusers and users would show a positive bias toward 
users. On 20 personality characteristics, users and 
_ nonusers showed general agreement on only 6 traits, 
-Whereas on the other 14 traits, users judged users to 
possess more positive personality traits than nonusers 
and nonusers judged nonusers to possess more positive 
personality traits than users. Nonusers tended to show 
More prejudices against users than did users against 
nonusers.—Journal abstract. 

7063. Fontana, Alan Е. & Noel, Barbara. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., West Haven, Conn.) Moral 
reasoning in the university. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 419-429.—Used 
a questionnaire to investigate moral reasoning among 
“Members of 3 role groups: 100 undergraduates, 60 
| faculty, and 16 administrators. Administrators employed 

law and order reasoning more than faculty and students. 
Rightists used law and order reasoning more than 
leftists, and leftists reasoned egoistically more than 
rightists. Moreover, ideology and activism interacted 
ideological differences among adminis- 
lected in their differential use of law and 
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and humanities. Individuals’ self-images and Machiavel- 
lian. orientations were related to moral reasonin Ў 
particularly the egoistic and law and order categories, (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7064. Gronier, К. H.; Hofstee, W. K.; Kluiter, Н, & 
Lutje Spelberg, H. C. [Factors in a personal qualities 
checklist.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychol- 
ogie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(3-4), 
249-257.—78 Ss at the University of Groningen rated 
their neighbors on a 4-point scale in terms of 260 
personality qualities as variables. Results were factor 
analyzed to indicate 6 interpretable factors with the 3 
highest loadings. The control Ss, 71 Ist-yr students in 
pedagogy, used the 6 factors to rate themselves and 
persons with whom they were superficially and well 
acquainted. Varimax rotated factors showed correspond- 
ence with the factors obtained in the Ist part of the 
study. The 6 scales derived from the Ist data matrix 
indicated high reliabilities and low intercorrelations with 
the 2nd matrix. It is concluded that for research purposes 
the number of variables can be larger than the number of 
cases. Further research is needed to quantify the social 
distances used in this study.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7065. Hanno, Mildred S. & Jones, Lawrence E. (U. 
Illinois) Effects of a change in reference person on the 
multidimensional structure and evaluations of trait 
adjectives. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 368-375.—Asked 10 male by. 
graduates to judge each of the 120 possible pairs Hr 
trait descriptive adjectives according to the likelih 
that both traits might occur simultaneously in ] person. 
Unidimensional judgments of both likeableness ius 
person and favorableness for profession of each ol x 
traits were obtained. These 3 types of judgments x 
requested in reference to 2 different stimulus pus 
family doctor and a nationally known politician. e 
occurence judgments were used as input to a доа 
multidimensional scaling analysis. Systematic di e. 
between the trait adjective configurations Саш te 
al) were obtained. Multiple regression analya A 
unidimensional judgments to the multiin a 
configurations indicated that with the family pleness 
the reference person, the likableness and fopra 
for profession vectors were distinct; for the Pb in 
the 2 vectors were essentially the same. Thus, à bol the 
stimulus person had a marked effect on 
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Hendrick, Clyde & Rumenik, Donna K. (Kent 
belief about race as determinants 
of attraction: Belief prejudice and two kinds of race 
prejudice. Journal of Research in Personality, 1973($ер), 
Vol. 7(2), 148-164.—Investigated the effects of actual 
racial membership vs similarity of beliefs about racial 
isues on interpersonal evaluations. 40 prejudiced and 
unprejudiced white male students observed a videotaped 
interaction of 2 black and 2 white male actors discussing 
racial issues and then evaluated the actors on several 
scales. 1 white and 1 black actor took a conservative 
stand on racial issues, and the other white and black pair 
of actors took.a liberal position. Results from the ratings 
show strong belief prejudice effects. Prejudiced Ss were 
attracted to conservative actors while unprejudiced Ss 
were attracted to liberal actors. Additionally, there were 
2 kinds of race effects. Prejudiced Ss preferred white to 
black actors, but unprejudiced Ss showed a reverse bias, 
preferring black to white actors.—Journal abstract. 

7068. Holubova, Eva & Svancara, Josef. (Purkyne U., 
Brno, Czechoslovakia) [Relationship of school age 
children to work activity.] (Czec) Psychologia a Patopsy- 
chologia Dietata, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 223-232.—Studied the 
perceptions of work activity held by 120 urban and 143 
rural children in Grades 3, 5, and 9. Thematic drawings, 
written commentaries to these drawings, and question- 
naire responses were analyzed. Results show that the 
majority of Ss chose agriculture and themes from the 
building trade as topics for their graphic expression. Ss of 
all age groups were influenced by the professions of their 
parents and their vocational plans. Boys mostly drew 
men working in technical areas. Girls preferred working 
in administration, schools, and consumer services, and 
more often drew working women and children. Ss’ 
Perceptions of different work activities were often 
е and vague. Implications for education and 

n are i is 
Summary.” noted. (Russian summary)—English 
ЕЁ 7069. Jellison, Jerald M. & Davis, Deborah. (U. 
nee California) Relationships between perceived 
s y amd attitude extremity. Journal of Personality & 
ей Жр 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 430-436.—Con- 
biu experiments in which a total of 57 undergradu- 
hi Ns Bed the competence of another who was either 
Vedi low in ability and who took an extreme or 

ES attitude position on one side of an issue. 
ШО це асоба the prediction that individuals with a 
@ ШЕ attitude position attribute greater competence 
Pn ег with an extreme rather than moderate 
abilit E the other is initially perceived as high in 
abilit) ; a if the other is initially perceived as low in 
E А А en greater competence is attributed to а 
MEUS rather than extreme position. Results are 
ОНДЫ in relation to social comparison theory, 
Henri of attitudes in groups, and communicator 
бш. у and amount of change advocated.—Journal 
ОКА Jellison, Jerald M. & Harvey, John Н. (U. 
and the кшш) Determinants of perceived choice 
Bien ed relationship between perceived choice and 
Рус ы, Competence. Journal of Personality & Social 
that Gif 1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 376-382.—Predicted 

Perceived choice and perceived competence 


7067. 
State U.) Race versus 
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would be greater under conditions of a small relative 
difference in the attractiveness of 2 decision alternatives 
than under conditions of a large difference and greater 
under conditions of low certainty about the attractive- 
ness of each alternative than under conditions of high 
certainty. Analyses of data from 56 male and 20 female 
university students support these predictions and indi- 
cate that perceived competence is positively correlated 
with perceived choice. The relationship between per- 
ceived choice and perceived competence is discussed in 
terms of why people desire to have freedom. It is 
suggested that in situations in which people feel free, 
their competence motivation can be best satisfied. 
—Journal abstract. 

7071. Johnson, Charles D.; Gormly, John & Gormly, 
Anne. (Michigan State U.) Disagreements and self- 
esteem: Support for the competence-reinforcement 
model of attraction. Journal of Research in Personality, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 165-172.—Hypothesized that disa- 

eements with strangers would produce decrements in 
S's self-esteem and that the decrements would be greatest 
in Ss expressing the greatest dislike for the disagreeing 
stranger. Ss completed the Coopersmith Self-Esteem 
Inventory before and after reading fictitious booklets 
agreeing with S's position on either 5 or 12 items on the 
Evaluative-Behavioral Attitude Measure. Ss were in- 
structed to review the “stranger’s” responses and make 
judgments about him. Results support the hypothesis. A 
Significant Attraction X High Self-Esteem interaction 
was also found; Ss with high pretest self-esteem 

ositively evaluated the agreeing stranger and negatively 
evaluated the disagreeing stranger. Low pretest self- 
esteem Ss were not affected by the agreement-disagree- 
ment manipulation. It is concluded that the competence- 
reinforcement model adequately accounts for both. 
attraction and self-esteem loss.—L. Gorsey. 

7072. Jones, James M. (U. Northern Iowa) Reactive 
effects of pretesting and test length in attitude 
research. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 
107-114.—Investigated influences of attitude pretesting 
(pretested vs unpretested), treatment conditions (experi- 
mental vs control), and test length (long vs short) upon 
attitude responses of 160 undergraduates. 2 different. 
length tests were constructed which had equal reliabili- 
ties, based on earlier research. For pretested groups 
t-tests showed no significant differences between pretest” 
mean scores; therefore, subsequent analyses were per- 


formed on mean posttest attitude scores. Results of as 
2x2x2 analysis of variance indicated significant 
Conditions and 


main effects (p < .01) for Treatment i f 
Test Length and a significant 3-way interaction 
(p< 05). А simple-effects analysis indicates а general 
tendency for pretested groups responding to a short test 
to demonstrate inhibition of attitude change. Ss respond- 
ing to the long measure demonstrated general facilitation 
of attitude change. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. n 
7073. Kaplan, Martin F. & Anderson, Norman H. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Comment on "When research 
paradigms converge: Confrontation or integration? 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Dec). - 
Vol. 28(3), 321-322.— Replies to defense by D. Byrne et 
al. (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 4) of Byrne's reinforcement 
theory. Agreement is expressed with the desire for an 
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integrated formulation; since information integration 
_ theory appears to fulfill this function, it should be given 
- more serious consideration. 


‘considers stimuli as reinforcers within the classical 
conditioning paradigm. Several illustrative situations 
‘indicate that the informational approach has greater 
- generality and plausibility. Quantitatively, the reinforce- 
ment model seems unable to account for several 
bserved and probable empirical relationships. These 
- difficulties seem to reflect the “proportionality” assump- 
tion of the reinforcement model and a failure to allow for 
"scale value parameters as well as weights. In contrast, the 
formation integration model is well able to handle 
existing data and provides a unified theoretical frame- 
work for the study of social judgment. (67 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
С 7075. Kaplan, Robert M. & Goldman, Roy D. (U. 
California, Riverside) Interracial perception among 
- black, white, and Mexican-American high school stu- 
dents. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 383-389.—33 black, 35 Mexican- 
American, and 65 white high school students participat- 
_ ей in a study of perceived belief similarity and accuracy 
ОЁ social perception. One-third of the Ss within each 
ethnic group responded to a 20-item questionnaire as 
_ they thought a black student would respond; ⁄ respond- 
ved as they thought a Mexican-American student would 
respond; and % responded as they thought a white 
Student would respond. The black Ss perceived both 
their white and Mexican-American classmates as being 
dissimilar to themselves, but the Mexican-American Ss 
did not demonstrate differential perception between 
themselves and the other 2 groups. All 3 groups had 
- relatively veridical perception of how black and Mexi- 
_ can-American students would respond to the question- 
maire. Blacks and Mexican-Americans were substantially 
inaccurate in their perception of whites. These data 
_ Suggest that blacks and Mexican-Americans are more 
aware of each other's personality characteristics than 
they are of the characteristics of white students. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
7076. Kaplan, Robert M. (American Inst. for Re- 
arch, Palo Alto, Calif.) Components of trust: Note on 
_ use of Rotter's Scale. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), 
| Vol. 33(1), 13-14.—Administered the Rotter Trust Scale 
.to 97 undergraduates whose nses were subjected to 
actor analysis. Results indicate that the scale measures 
several discrete components of trust including (a) trust 
toward institutions, ) perceived sincerity of others, and 
| (©) need to be cautious of others. It is suggested that a 
Peons observation indicating college students had 
Pecome less trusting between 1964 and 1970 might 
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largely be accounted for by changes in trust toward 
institutions.—Journal abstract. 

7077. La Torre, Ronald A. (McGill U., Montreal 
Quebec, Canada) Sexual stimulation and displaced 
aggression. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 
123-125.—Used a projective technique with 24 under- 
graduates to measure displaced aggression following a 
frustrative task which was preceded by visual sexual 
stimulation or visual stimulation of a nonsexual nature, 
Results, which indicate significantly greater manifest 
aggression in the sexually stimulated group, are dis- 
cussed in terms of a possible neurohumoral substrate of 
arousal theory.—Journal abstract. 

7078. Lay, Clarry H.; Burron, Bryan F. & Jackson, 
Douglas N. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) 
Base rates and informational value in impression 
formation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 390-395.—Attempted to assess the 
relationship between the base rate of behavior known to 
be characteristic of another and the degree of the 
expected covariation between the known behavior and 
inferentially related predicted behavior (Exp 1) and the 
expressed certainty of judgments about a specific other 
(Exp II). 101 male and 101 female undergraduates served 
as Ss. Behavior occurring infrequently in others was 
judged to covary with related behavior to a greater 
degree than was frequently occurring behavior. In 
addition, expressed certainty of judgments about a 
specific other based on low-base-rate known behavior 
was greater than that based on high-base-rate kao 
behavior. Finally, judged covariation and Јабир 
certainty were greater with predicted behavior positive y 
related to the known behavior than with behavior 
negatively related.—Journal abstract. 

9079. ‘Lombardo, John P.; Weiss, Robert F. & her 
Mark H. (State University Coll. New York, COS 
Effectance reduction through speaking in reply а ial 
relation to attraction. Journal of Personality & ges 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), $535. $ 
that D. Byrne's attraction paradigm does not à di MENT 
an opportunity to reply to the stranger Me mis of 
with him. Disagreement repels through the in 2 experi 
noxious drive, but replying reduces this drive. ЖЫП 
ments with university students (V = 136) are ЕЗ, 
which show that disagreement can lead to high ing to 
tion scores rather than the usual repulsion if pde 
the stranger associates him with reduction 0! aacra 
drive. Attraction scores were highest for strang 
whom the Ss could make a full reply in th M 
lower for strangers to whom Ss could reply о! 
an oral rating scale ranging from strongly e 
strongly disagree, and lowest for stra ee as if 
could not reply (р < .001). Ss who could uo to the D. 
the standard attraction paradigm, conton TE and В. 
Byrne and D. Nelson and to the G- L. ; 
Baldridge formulas. (40 ref)—Journal ан "i, Alb алу) 

7080. McGhee, Paul E. (State U. New psycholog- 
Birth order and social facilitation of РК — Show 
cal Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 10: e with Е 
cartoons to 64 undergraduates either Be 
with 4 other Ss. While firstborns, pus us 
appreciation of humor in the group. 2 ndition. Оу 
the cartoons funnier in the individual СО 
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signs of appreciation of humor are interpreted as 
resulting from firstborn Ss’ affiliative concerns and the 
lack of such concerns among later born Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

7081. Mertesdorf, Frank. (U. Cologne, W. Germany) 
[What is the behavior of witnesses of store thefts? A 
field experiment.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik (Forschung 
und Praxis), 1973(Oct), Vol. 465), 315-322.—Reports a 
field experiment exploring the passivity of witnesses of 
store thefts in which simulated thieves took merchandise 
in a department store with notification of the thefts 
facilitated by the presence of a salesperson standing 
nearby. Results confirm those of previous studies but the 
ue i notification were more frequent—M. J. 

tanjord. 

7082. Meux, Eleanor P. (Utah State Div. of Health, 
Salt Lake City) Concern for the common good in an N- 
person game. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 414-418.—Developed the concept 
of 1/Nth situations and decisions: Each individual 
constitutes 1/Nth in a decision situation in which if N 
people take a certain desired action, the outcome is 
punishing (е.р., pollution and population). The argument 

What if everyone .. . ?" is often cited in these 
Situations. From 170 undergraduate volunteers who 
made self-predictions in 4 specific 1/Nth situations, 72 Ss 
were selected to represent the extremes (high and low) of 
the continuum of 1/Nth tendency. Ss later made 50 
choices in an anonymous nonnegotiable game of 
Pon in 12-person groups factorially balanced as to 
F an /Nth tendency. As hypothesized, the choice 
epresenting restraint from the desired action was made 
more frequently by higher Ss than by lower Ss. There 
was an indication that the effect was limited to female Ss. 

—Journal abstract. 
M Ned Mills, Judson & Kimble, Charles E. (U. 
ШШ) Opinion change as a function of perceived 
s Mi Er the communicator and subjectivity of the 
XD . ди etin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
Abo -36.—Tested the hypothesis that the more 
aise ive the audience thinks the issue of ће communi- 
Sane the greater will be the relative effectiveness of a 
pos ERN they think is similar to themselves 
203 pa d | to a communicator they think is dissimilar. 
ing ai е undergraduates ranked poetry after inspect- 
Believe ones attributed to another girl. They were led to 
КУЙА iat rankings of the poetry were either a matter 
issue) а шеше issue) or artistic knowledge (objective 
аЛ t the other was either similar or dissimilar 
other's К Ves. Оп a measure of agreement with the 
eh ыр, a significant interaction was found 
whether ат the other was similar or dissimilar and 
Predicted b € issue was subjective or objective, as 

84 M the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

mont Coll onsour, Karem J. & Stewart, Barbara. (Clare- 
sexual beh; Counseling Center, Calif.) Abortion and 
Orthops Ем in college women. American Journal of 
viewed 01207, 1973(Ос!), Vol. 43(5), 804-814.—Inter- 
abortion e single young college women regarding their 
NO appre Xperiences and postabortion reactions. 19 had 
average f Sie Psychological after-effects during an 
negligibl ow-up of 7 mo. Serious physical effects were 
е. Over 70% were not using any birth control 
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method, despite knowledge and availability of contra- 
ception services. Failure to use contraception appears 
due to a “conspiracy of silence” regarding sexual 
behavior on the part of these young women. The major 
effect of the abortion on attitudes and sexual behavior 
was to increase the Ss’ sense of caution and responsibility 
about their own behavior. It is suggested that sex 
education and birth control information are relatively 
ineffective in helping women with their acceptance of 
sexuality. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7085. Natarajan, V. (U. Madras, India) Effect of 
threat on conformity to recommended behaviour. 
Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 
1971, Vol. 8(3), 76—19.—Hypothesized that fear arousal 
evokes feelings of concomitant anxiety which vary 
depending on the extent of uncertainty or helplessness 
generated in the individual by the fear-arousing commu- 
nications. Such an anxiety component in the fear arousal 
interferes with the drive properties of fear and reduces 
conformity behavior under threat. Interviews were 
conducted with 133 Ss who accepted a smallpox 
vaccination and 67 who did not. Results lend general 
support to the hypothesis. —Journal abstract. 

7086. Ponzo, Zander & Strowig, R. Wray. (U. 
Vermont) Relations among sex-role identity and select- 
ed intellectual and non-intellectual factors for high 
school freshmen and seniors. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 67(3), 137-141.—Assessed the 
sex role identities (SRIs) of 351 freshmen and 291 seniors 
from 9 rural high schools using an adjective checklist. 
Appropriate male and female behaviors were viewed 
along traditional lines, but individuals viewed themselves - 
along emergent lines. Relations between SRI and 
intellectual and nonintellectual factors were in all cases 
negatively correlated for males and positively correlated 
in 6 out of 8 relations for females. The prime conclusion 
was that in feminine oriented schools girls tend to 
become more traditionally feminine, while boys who are 
unsure of their masculinity strive to demonstrate it in 
ways that impede academic achievement. It is suggested 
that schools devote more energy to helping adolescents 
develop SRIs that are more in accord with personal 2 


predispositions than cultural stereotypes.—Journal 
abstract. : 
7087. Rump, Е. Е. & Delin, P. S. (U. Adelaide, S. 


Australia) Differential accuracy in the status-height 
nomenon and an experimenter effect. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 
343-347.—Investigated the accentuation effect on 
judged height to determine whether low-authority status 
leads to underestimation of height (Hypothesis 1) or 
whether low status leads to greater inaccuracy, SO that 
the height of a tall, low-status person is underestimated 
and that of a short, low-status person is overestimated 
(Hypothesis 2). 16 groups of students (N = 241) met 
and estimated the height of 1 of 2 persons (short or tall) 
described as a postgraduate, lecturer, or professor. 
significant Ascribed Status X Actual Height interaction 
was found of the kind predicted by Hypothesis 2. In 
addition, the taller the group's E, the lower was the. 
group's estimate of the stimulus person's height. Е 
ars to have acted as an anchor stimulus. (I5 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 
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"7088. Schellenberg, James А. & Blevins, Gregory A. 
(Western Michigan U.) Feeling good and helping: How 
“quickly does the smile of Dame Fortune fade? Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 72-74.—Investi- 
“gated a previously reported positive relationship between 
‘receiving a noncontingent reward and subsequent 
helping behavior. There was no apparent relationship 

tween the person requesting aid and the reward giver; 
‘urthermore, possible modeling effects of other partici- 
ants were controlled. Exp I, with 94 campus pedestri- 
ans, used a help-no help dichotomy for the dependent 
"variable, while Exp II (п = 66 Ss) included 3 degrees of 
helping behavior varying primarily in terms of time 
delay. Results do not support a relationship between 
“receiving the reward and subsequent helping. Several 
possible explanations of the relation of these results to 
previous research are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

7089. Sewell, Alan F. (DePaul U.) Person perception 
as a function of the personal consequences and 
‘immediacy of a decision. Journal of Psychology, 
_1973(5ер), Vol. 85(1), 157-164.— Tested the hypothesis 
that situational variables differentially affect direction 
“апа magnitude of person perceptions. 19 male and 
female undergraduates read identical descriptions of 2 
fictitious graduate assistants under | of 3 instruction 
- conditions: (a) no personal consequences, (b) choice of 

assistant to write and grade an examination, and (c) 

indicating preference although assignment had already 
been made. S then rated both assistants on Evaluation 
and Potency semantic differential scales. Differentiated 
ratings occurred under the Ist and 3rd conditions, but 
- not under the 2nd, suggesting an "error cost" conserva- 
ism when personal consequences are involved. Hence, 
situational demands may be more potent determinants of 
person perception than personal characteristics of the 
perceiver ог of the stimulus person.—Journal abstract. 
7090. Sinha, Durganand & Dhawan, Nisha. (Allahabad 
-U. India) Nature of communication, intelligence, 
_ Suggestibility and attitude change. Journal of the Indian 
Academy of Applied Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(3), 53-58. 
| — Presented an attitude questionnaire dealing with a 
controversial topic to 50 male and 50 female Indian 
undergraduates. Ss were then exposed to 2 types of 
communication: (а) a 1-sided argument on the issue and 
_ (b) both sides of the argument. Ss also completed the 
peee Matrices test and a measure of suggestibility. 
"Results indicate that Ss with high intelligence and low 
Suggestibility showed less change in attitude as compared 
= Ss with low intelligence and high suggestibility. One- 
тз argument resulted in more congruent change 
| Whereas the 2-sided argument showed greater incon- 

gruent change. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
7091. Smucker, Betty & Creekmore, Anna M. 
Adolescents’ clothing conformity, awareness, and peer 
acceptance. Home Economics Research Journal, 
~1972(Dec), Vol. 102), 92-97.—Hypothesized that aware- 
mess of the conformity to the modal pattern of dress 
3 social acceptance by TS. 
clothing of 121 PESCE spun 
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the Ohio Social Acceptance Scale. Significant positive 
relationships existed between awareness of and conform- 
ity to the clothing mode and peer acceptance. Awareness 
of and conformity to the mode were significantly related, 
Findings indicate that clothing may serve a strategic 
function in the socialization of high school students, 
—Journal abstract. 

7092. Taynor, Janet & Deaux, Kay. (Purdue U.) When 
women are more deserving than men: Equity, attrib- 
ution, and perceived sex differences. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 360-367, 
—61 male and 60 female undergraduates read descrip- 
tions of either a male or a female stimulus person 
performing well in an emergency situation that had 
previously been shown to be more masculine than 
feminine. Ss then allocated rewards and evaluated 
performance, effort, and ability of the stimulus person. 
On the basis of equity theory, it was assumed that being 
a woman in a masculine situation would be perceived as 
a nonvoluntary constraint, and that the female would be 


rated as more deserving of reward than the male foran ,..^ 
equivalent performance. It was further predicted from эа 


both an equity theory and an attribution theory 
standpoint that performance would be correspondingly 
inflated to balance the increased deservingness of reward 
and that effort, an unstable internal attribute, would be 
used in preference to ability, a stable internal attribute, 
in explaining the performance. Both predictions were 
confirmed, and results are discussed in relation to recent 
sex difference research.—Journal abstract. 

7093. Zanna, Mark P.; Lepper, Mark R. & Abelson, 
Robert P. (Princeton U.) Attentional mechanisms in 
children's devaluation of a forbidden activity in 1 
forced-compliance situation. Journal of Personat PA 
Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 28(3), 355-359 
vidually prohibited 52 kindergartners from p 2: 
an attractive toy by either a mild (high dissonance n 
severe (low dissonance) threat of ронии ^ 
disobedience. Orthogonal to this manipulation e. 
temptation period, in the reminder conditions, à ciat 
tor's" remarks called the S's attention to (a) pir. ) the 
he was not playing with the forbidden toy d D 
initial threat of punishment. In the control con: te Sl 
such remarks were made. Results yield Ü e. 
dissonance effect: Mild threat produced greater 
tion of the forbidden toy than severe threat. In bs M 
focusing the S's attention on the pertinent feared 
dissonant situation led to increased опаа 
(ie. derogation), but only under mild "s the 
implication of these results for understant ШЕ d 
dynamics of dissonance reduction, and more 
self-control, is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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7094. Bernard, Yvonne. (National Center t 

ic Research, Paris, France) [Psychosociol0gy ^ зе d 
the area of painting.] (Fren) Monographies £T. 


ti 
Psychologie, 1973, No. 24, 138 p- lave ie and 
nature of esthetical choices, sociocultur eut ol 


conditions and processes of choice in fainting 
consumers of artistic reproductions O P 
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interviewees were questioned in a systematic informal 
interview immediately after having purchased a commer- 
cially reproduction. Analysis was performed separately 
on the sample of Ss and on the sample of reproductions 
chosen. Data are presented on age, sex, educational and 
cultural level of customers and their relation with artistic 
interests, e.g., visits to museums, and the names of artists 
chosen. Decision factors of choice situation, decorative 
function of painting, and judgmental components are 
examined. Data also are presented on the influence of 
age, sex, educational level and type of education, 
socioprofessional category, knowledge of art, and cultur- 
al participation on esthetical choices. (58 ref.)—S. Slak. 
7095. Bond, Z. S. & Gray, John. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Subjective phrase structure: An 
empirical investigation. Journal of Psycholinguistic Re- 
search, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 259-266.—Investigated the 
basis of subjective groupings of words in sentences, 
employing E. Martin's (see PA, Vol. 45:2359) subjective 
phrase structure technique. Ss were 35 college students. 
Results indicate that Ss based their judgments not only 
on grammatical structure but also on constituent length 
and on stress and intonation patterns.—Journal abstract. 
7096. Burnham, Donald L. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Strindberg's Inferno and Sulli- 
van's “extravasation of meaning.” Contemporary Psy- 
choanalysis, 1973(Feb), Vol. 9(2), 190-208.—Examines 
the years 1894-1897 in A. Strindberg's life called 
Inferno" by him (also the title of his book) applying 
Sullivan's concept of extravasation of meaning consid- 
ered by the latter an outstanding characteristic of 
Schizophrenia. It is noted that in this period Strindberg 
came very close to the brink of schizophrenia, at times 
perhaps even slipping over it. He had left his family 
spending most of these years in Paris, feeling unappreci- 
ated, sterile, possibly finished as writer and turning to 
Tob Science, and pseudoscience. He felt under the 
Rene of what he termed “The Powers,” at times 
a nes to specific persons, who persecuted him. He 
n ed for a fixed point outside himself which would 
Sea order, and direct his existence. His struggle 
Уд (аш and self-sufficiency took more 
Bue Qus against which he applied denial, displace- 
iom s e diffusion as defense. However, Strindberg did 
SEE d umpletely in a very private, autistic reality, 
experien s contacts with actual friends, and came out 
Stanford. g a rebirth in creativity. (15 ref)—M. J. 
oe Caldwell, Edward C; Peckham, Реку D. 8 м 
Developments) irginia U.) Ngram frequency counts. 
I RT n Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 266-267. 
quenti computer programs to analyze the most fre- 
igra d PONE 18,000 words by outputting all 
and һер. Tigrams, tetragrams, pentagrams, hexagrams 
Words Rus by gram, in an alphabetic list; all of the 
AE at each gram appeared in were printed and 
Wee beneath that gram. Alphabetic and rank-order 
the ngrams only were also constructed.—Journal 


abstract, 
ол. Dembowski, Patty J. & Nichols Alan C. 
spokawestem Coll, Chula Vista, Calif) The "soft- 


"ing of | Woman: |l. Auditory vs non-auditory monitor- 
loudness behaviors. Journal of Communication 
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Disorders, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(3). 206-212.— Tested the 
loudness behaviors of 30 18-24 yr old "soft-spoken" 
women under 4 conditions of monitoring. Auditory and 
nonauditory feedback were manipulated so as to modify. 
their contributions to vocal loudness control. Auditory” 
monitoring contributed most powerfully to the selection 
of loudness level and adjustment of level. Nonauditory 
perceptions may also be employed by speakers when 
audible cues are modified or eliminated.—Journal 
abstract. ; 
7099. Donahoo, Kevin; Nettleton, Norman & 
Bradshaw, John. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, Austra- 
lia) A system for accurately measuring articulatory 
durations which is not reset by any included silent 
periods. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 5(5), 407-409.—Describes a device that 
accurately measures duration of phonation or articula- 
tion without being reset by intervening silent periods or 
pauses within the range of 10-1,000 msec. Thus, it is 
ssible to time the overall duration of single sounds, 
syllables, and single or multiple words. Input can be 
direct or recorded, the ancilliaries being a voice-operated 
switch and a chronoscope.—Journal abstract. 3 
7100. Dornié, Stanislav; Deneberg, Gun B. & 
Hügglund, Maud. Visual search in dominant and < 
nondominant languages. Reports from the Institute of. 
Applied Psychology, University of Stockholm, 1973, No. 
37, 10 p.—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 48. 
English-speaking Swedish university students to study 
the influence of short-term memory load on visual. 
search. The stimulus field consisted of 49 2-digit 
numbers (Exp I) or 2-digit number-words (Exp II) in 
Swedish or English. Ss looked for 1, 2, or 3 targets at the - 
same time. While searching, they kept in mind the target 
names either in their dominant or nondominant lan- 
guage. Results show that the search time grew, in all 
conditions, as а positively accelerated function of the | 
number of targets looked for at the same time, this trend 
being significantly more pronounced when search was 
made in the nondominant language. On an average, the 
search time for symbols was shorter than that for words, 
but the increase in search time under memory load was 
relatively greater in Exp I. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


7101. Ekman, Paul (Ed.). (U. California, Lab. for the 
tion & Conflict, San Francisco). 
facial expression: A century of research in 
N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. хі, 273. 
that emotional. 
expression is determined by evolution and is universal 
with recent among. 
nonhuman primates, and 
i ultures. 
pas Luis A. & de Escovar, Peggy L. (U. 


7102. Escovar, 
Panama) [Achievement motivation and power motiva- 
tion in the contents of comic stories.] (Span) Revista 
Interamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 7(3-4), 233-238. 
Examined contents of comic writings in a sample of 24. 
comic magazines in Panama and found that power 
motivation predominated with achievement motivation 
almost absent. The implications of predominance of 
power motivation for economic development of the 


country are discussed. (English abstract)—S. Slak. 
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7103. Francher, J. Scott. (John Jay Coll. of Criminal 


tion 
commercial. International Journal of Aging & Human 
Development, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 245-255.—Examines 
the American youth complex as depicted in television 
commercials and its disenfranchising effect upon the 
aging. It is contended that commercials oriented toward 
youth produce anxiety and tension in the aging which, in 
turn, may cause them to exhibit symptoms of senility. 
—A. J. Traxler. 

7104. Gardner, Julie О. (U. Southern California) 
Evaluation of preschool children through radio teleme- 
try. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 38(3), 359-361.—Used radio telemetry to record the 
verbal behavior of 40 preschool children (10 each from 
the age groups 3, 4, 5, and 6 yrs). Equipment in the home 
consisted of an FM receiver and tape recorder, and each 
S wore a minimike and transmitter, effective up to 150 ft, 
attached to clothing. Recordings were made for 1 day for 
each S for / hr in the early morning, mid-morning, early 
afternoon, and late afternoon. The intelligibility and 
usefulness of the tape recordings, the durability of the 
equipment, and the ease of operation are discussed. 

though there are some restrictions concerning equip- 
ment selection and use, radio telemetry is seen às a 
highly dependable tool in the study of communication 
disorders in most age groups.—/. Davis. 

— 7105. Helson, Ravenna. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Through the pages of children's books. Psychology 
Today, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(6) 107-117.—Samples of 
children's literature from before 1880, between 1880 and 
World War J, and after 1930 were ranked according to 
the use of 5 iiterary devices and were rated on 10 of 
Murray’s needs. These 15 variables on 91 stories were 
analyzed using cluster analysis. The 3 clusters which 
emerged were named "heroic," "tender," and "comic." 
Additional content analysis indicates that the character 
of the stories changes in ways that compensate for the 
dominant emphasis of the period.—E. J. Posavac. 
- 7106. Hewes, Gordon W. (U. Colorado) Primate 
communication and the gestural origin of language. 
Current Anthropology, 1973(Feb) Vol. 14(1-2), 5-24. 
—Discusses the theory and evidence that human 
language had its basis in hand and arm gestures. Neural 
Testructuring would not have been necessary for the 
Protohominid acquisition of a simple propositional 
‘gesture or sign language which did not involve cross- 
mod transfer at a high level from the visual to the 
auditory channel or vice versa. Evidence for a model of 
lottogenesis is cited from studies of primates, early tool- 
“using, the continuing function of gesture in human 
communication, and lateral dominance in its relation to 
speech and tool manipulation. A preexisting gestural 
ge would have provided an easier pathway to 
cal language than a direct outgrowth of the “emotion- 

_ use of vocalization characteristic of nonhuman 
imates. Comments by 16 anthropologists in 7 countries 
presented with the author's reply. (3 p ref)—Journal 


~ 7107. Kimball, John. (Indiana U.) Seven princi 

4 E les of 

Ee ише parsing in natural rele ogni- 
п, ‚ Vol. 2(1), 15-47.— Outlines a set of principles 
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of parsing modeled on certain parsing techniques. for 
computer languages. These principles account for the 
high acceptability of right branching structures, outline 
the role of grammatical function words in sentence 
perception, describe what seems to be a fixed limit on 
short-term memory in linguistic processing, and hypoth- 
esize the structure of the internal syntactic processing 
devices. (French summary) (19 ref) 

7108. Kleiven, Jo. (U. Bergen, Psychological Inst., 
Norway) Verbal communications and intensity of 
delivery. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 
14(2), 111-113.—Showed 5 groups of Norwegian high- 
school students (N = 120) staged video-taped inter- 
views on a current political issue, in which the verbal 
content was identical while intensity of delivery by the 
same interviewee was varied through paralinguistic 
means. As judged from subsequent free description of 
the interview, Ss paid more attention to the verbal 
message and less to the speaker and his behavior under 
moderate than under high or low intensity of delivery. 
However, recall and recognition of the verbal content 
were unaffected by mode of delivery.—Journal abstract. 

7109. Krishna, K. P. (Magadh U., Bodh-Gaya, India) 
Colour preference as a function of age and sex. Journal 
of the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1972, Vol. 
9(1), 10-13.—Investigated color preference in 30 male 
and 30 female 8-12 yr olds, 45 male and 35 female 13-19. 
yr olds, 25 male and 25 female 20-40 yr olds, and 30 
male and 30 female 41-62 yr olds. There was significant 
agreement on color choices with all age and sex groups. 
Identical color preferences were found for 8-12 and E 
13-19 yr olds, the 8-12 and 41—62 yr olds, and the i 
and 20-40 yr olds. Red was the most frequently реи 
color for all groups. Males and females differ a 
significantly in their preferences for blue, indigo, an 
violet.—Journal abstract. 

7110. La Fave, Lawrence; McCarthy, Kevin & Haddi 
Jay. (U. Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Humor joena 
as a function of identification classes: cd 
American. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. a ín 
5359.— Tested Hobbes's superiority theory of wo у: 
relation to identification classes (a replacement er 
construct of reference group) by examining а MU 
superiority theory of humor. Joke content be 
Canadian-American relations. 71 undergraduate re di 
selected so as to be either pro-Canadian Cana обов 
pro-American Americans. Consistent with rd di 
(p< 01) each of the 2 groups tended to [PP i, 
permutation of jokes funnier in which its Pis the 
identification class was victorious and йа рн ich the 
butt than was the opposite permutation іш. an 
negative identification class was victoriou: 
positive the butt. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. Ţ 

7111. Lass, Norman J. & Lutz, De Sciences 
Virginia U., Medical School, Speech & неа = e 
рога! patterns in a repetitive озб ЭШ 
task. Acta Symbolica, 1973(5рг), Vol. 4( D 


typical temporal pattern exists in such a UE overall rale, 
readings by 20 male Ss was analyzed as intrasentence 
total time, speech time, total pause i + i 
pause time, intersentence pause time, nui 
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sentence pauses, number of intersentence pauses, speech- 
time ratio, and pause-time ratio. Results indicate that 
these temporal features of speech are highly consistent 
from reading to reading.—M. Cynamon. 

7112. Lieberman, Philip. (U. Connecticut) On the 
evolution of language: A unified view. Cognition, 1973, 
Vol 2(1), 59-94.—Views the evolution of human 
language as a 3-stage process involving (a) increased 
reliance on vocal communication in activities like 
hunting, (b) the enhancement of the vocal repertoire with 
the evolution of the human supralaryngeal vocal tract, 
and (с) the evolution of neural mechanisms making use 
of the preadapted properties of the supralaryngeal vocal 
tract for rapid encoded speech communication. (French 
summary) (71 ref) 

7113; Marshack, Alexander. (Harvard U.) Cognitive 
aspects of Upper Paleolithic engraving. Current Anthro- 
pology, 1972(Jun), Vol. 13(3-4), 445-477.—Conducted 
microscopic examinations of engraved artifacts from 
different regions and periods of the Upper Paleolithic. 
Analysis of the results by various controlled cross- 
teferencing methods indicates that the markings are not 
hunting tallies, as previously suggested, but provide 
evidence of a ubiquitous tradition of Upper Paleolithic 
Notation, which in turn implies a modern level of 
Cognitive capacity and symbolic usage in early, prewrit- 
ing, prearithmetic phases of human culture. The com- 
plenty of the tradition in the typical Aurignacian implies 
M RP origin, and its complexity in the terminal 
i agdalenian may indicate that formal writing, arithme- 
ic, and the true calendar may have grown from this 
het tradition, one at least 25,000 yrs old. Further 
Sens for the study of human evolution are 
24 ussed. Comments by 18 anthropologists from 9 

potes and the author's reply, are presented. (2 p ref) 
ournal summary. 

EM Marshall, John C. & Newcombe, Freda. (U. 
ee Medical Research Council Speech & Com- 
Va .Unit, Scotland) Patterns of paralexia: A 
od Ене approach. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
liene 1973(7ш), Vol. 2G), 175-199.—Reviews the 
the scd on acquired dyslexia with special reference to 
Шы ae of paralexic errors. Neurological and psycho- 
р etails are presented from 6 previous case studies 
“surfa, рошенеа types of impairment: visual dyslexia, 
(yntacti (grapheme-phoneme) dyslexia, and “deep” 
КЕ c-semantic) dyslexia. А scheme for acquired 
observed is proposed and related to the error patterns 
learnin; c normal" adult readers and in children 
DES e О read. The usefulness of this approach for 

Tis makers is noted. (96 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Speech, lourant, A. E. The evolution of brain size, 
Anthropol and psychosexual development. Current 

ураш 1050» 1973(Feb), Vol. 14(1-2), 30-32.— Offers a 
and G Ec suggested by the ideas of Freud, A. Comfort, 
Speech. PY Krantz, regarding the origin of thought and 
о otding to Comfort, because of the gradually 

edipus a of puberty as prehuman man developed, the 
Phase of eles persisted throughout the entire lag 

Which nee ysical growth, leading to an emotional ni 
штап b ered the development of speech; in the modern 
much её the oedipal period gives way to latency 
arlier. According to Krantz, speech could not 
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develop until the brain had reached a volume of 750 cc. 
In early hominids this size was not attained until 
puberty, but in modern man it is attained at about | yr. 
The postulate is therefore offered that there has been a 
gradual evolutionary recession of speech-learning to- 
wards infancy. Comments by 4 scholars in the US, 
including Krantz, and the author's reply, are appended. 
(17 ref)—I. Davis. xb 

7116. Muma, John R. (U. Alabama) Language 
assessment: The co-occurring and restricted structure 
procedure. Acta Symbolica, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 12-29. 
— Describes and discusses the co-occurring and restrict- 
ed structures (CORS) procedure for language assess- 
ment. Co-occurring structures are any that have a 
contextual relationship to a target structure, The selec- 
tion of target structures is discussed. Restricted struc- 
tures refer to children’s nongrammatical utterances 
because of restricted knowledge of adult rules. 2 
examples of the CORS procedure are presented. (41 ref.) 
— М. Cynamon. 

7117. Rose, Robert С. (U. Puerto Rico) Linguist and 
'rithmetic—and agreement concerning surface struc- 
tures. Journal of General Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
89(2), 325-326.—48 undergraduates judged the accepta- 
bility of sentences which were grammatical or ungram- 
matical by linguists’ standards. Ss played the role of an 
editorial assistant or someone helping a foreign friend. 
One-half of the Ss in both groups indicated their 
judgments by checking acceptable sentences and the 
remaining half by checking the unacceptable sentences. 
Role did not have a reliable effect on the pattern of 
response, whereas response type did. Ss' responses 
showed high agreement with linguists’ standards. 
—Author abstract. 

7118. Sinha, B. P. & Mehta, Prayag. (Indian Inst. of 
Mass Communication, New Delhi) Farmers" need for 
achievement and change-proneness in acquisition of 
information from a farm-telecast. Rural Sociology, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 37(3), 417-427.—Studied the role played 
by farmers’ need for achievement and their change- 

roneness in the acquisition of information through a 
farm telecast and in its diffusion. Ss' need for achieve- 
ment and their change-proneness were measured by à 
kind of teacher-made achievement test. The study was 
conducted in 3 villages in Delhi Territory containing 42 
primary respondents (viewers) and 54 secondary respon- 
dents in a 2-step flow of communication. Results 


indicate that farmers with high need for achievement and 
high change-proneness gained a greater amount of 
information than others at both steps of the communica- 


tion flow. Further, the farmers’ level of formal education 
failed to show any significant association with their 
acquisition of information. Results suggest that success 
of instructional television depends largely on farmers 
motivation to improve and change.—Journal abstract. 

7119, Steinberg, Danny D. (U. Hawaii) Phonology, 
reading, and Chomsky and Halle's optimal orthography. 
Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 
239-258.— Disputes N. Chomsky and M. Halle's 1968 
claim that an orthography based on their underlying 
phonological representations (UPR) of lexical item: 
would be optimal for English. Chomsky and Halle’ 
basic phonological assumptions that their vowel shif 
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rule is valid, that the UPR is the only sound representa- 
- tion to be listed in the lexicon, and that derived words do 
not appear as wholes in the lexicon are challenged. The 
surface phonemic representation (SPR) is proposed as a 
“Jess abstract phonological representation level based on 
" the conscious perceptions of speakers. The advantages of 
_ the SPR-based orthography are that it is easy to learn 
_ апа teach, it can be learned at an early age, and it 
‘permits rapid detection of rhyme. It is concluded that an 
orthography based on SPRs, and not UPRs, would be 
optimal.—Journal abstract. 
—— 7120. Uhrbrock, Richard S. (Ohio U.) Laterality in 

art. Journal of Aesthetics & Art Criticism, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
32(1), 27-35.—Examines the extent to which right- and 
left-sidedness can be recognized in the work of sculptors 
and painters, with emphasis on depictions of the 
Madonna and Child. Laterality factors in the design of 
coins, medallions, and stamps are also considered. (36 
ref.) 

7121. Waryas, Carol L. (U. Kansas) Psycholinguistic 
_ research in language intervention programming: The 
pronoun system. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 221-237.— Presents a linguistic 
analysis of the pronoun system in terms of binary 
‘semantic and syntactic features. A model is presented 
which indicates how these features serve to differentiate 
among the members of this set. A hypothetical order of 
| development of these features is proposed, supported by 
developmental data. Suggestions are made regarding the 
possible relationship of the pronoun system to other 
areas of language. Finally, proposals are made for the 
development of pronoun training procedures within the 
context of language training programs.—Journal 
abstract. 
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ve 7122. Abrahamson, David; Schludermann, Shirin & 
-. Schludermann, Eduard. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Cana- 
- da) Replication of dimensions of locus of control. 
.. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 41(2), 320.—Employed 120 male and 113 female 
undergraduates in a replication of H. L. Mirels's (see PA, 
Vol. 44:10386) study which found 2 factors in analyzing 
. Tésponses to 23 items on Rotters Internal-External 
__ Control Scale. The same polar dimensions of “luck” as 
_ the arbiter of life events as opposed to personal control 
меге found as well as a 2nd dimension of degree of 
control over political and social institutions. 

7123. Angleitner, Alois. (Rheinische Friedrich Wil- 
helms U., Bonn, W. Germany) [Rigiditát im Alter. 
(Rigidity among the elderly.).] (Germ) Bonn, W. 
Germany: Rheinische Friedrich Wilhelms U., 1972. 385 
р. Presents results of a PhD dissertation. research 
» me on the relationships between various measures of 

D се Unusual Uses and J. Brengelmann's 
Ў у Ambiguity questionnaire) and selected 
E n olds ants (e.g. intelligence and anxiety) in 293 52-94 
= TI24. Antsyferova, L. I. hology 

ipei d individual in RECIEN of MEAM. 1 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 
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173-180.—Questions Maslow’s views on personalit 
need hierarchy, and self-actualization. While his positive 
contributions are acknowledged, his placing of the 
source of self-actualization entirely within the individual, 
the ignoring of societal development and its determining 
role in personality formation, and his misinterpretation 
of the relationship between society and the individual are 
severely criticized.—L. Zusne. 

7125. Bäumler, Günther. (О. München, Inst. of 
Ergonomics, W. Germany) [The influence of memory, 
knowledge, and intelligence on the interpretation of 
inkblot figures.] (Germ) Psychologische Beitrage, 1973, 
Vol. 15(1), 63—76.— Tested 25 female and 32 male 22-yr- 
old psychology students, all of them unfamiliar with the 
test procedures used. Ss received a modified Rorschach 
test, various general knowledge and memory tests, the 
Amthauer Intelligence Structure Test (IST), and the 
Pauli concentration test. E also made a factor analysis 
which yielded 10 factors. The tests are described in detail 
and a list of variables used, a rotated factor matrix, and а 
correlation matrix are presented. Results indicate that (a) 
various form-interpretation parameters are related to the 
memory factor (human figure interpretation, object 
interpretation, percentage of movement, percentage of 
all good responses); (b) the memory factor has to be 
distinguished from various intelligence factors (problem 
solving through inductive and deductive reasoning); (©) 
there are no significant correlations between form- 
interpretation variables and performance in intelligence 
tests; and (d) general knowledge and awareness of the 
world of objects are positively related to the variable 
"abstracta." (French & English abstracts)—T. Fisher. 

7126. Berman, Alan L. & Hays, James E. (American 
U.) Relation between death anxiety, belief in «пете 
and locus of control. Journal of Consulting Сн 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 318.—Adminiitt ter. 
4-part questionnaire, including Rotter's Internal A E 
nal Control Scale, the Death Anxiety Scale, Bel \ A 
Afterlife Scale-Form A, and the Fear of Death Scal ee 
300 college-age Ss. Results did not support the puse ^ 
ized relationship between belief in an external ү, а 
control and death anxiety or between externality 
belief in afterlife. 

7127. Berscheid, Ellen; Walster, Elaine 4 peer 
George. (U. Minnesota) The happy 6), 
survey report. Psychology Today, 1973(Nov); bee 1 ) 
119—131.—Егот over 62,000 who responde esponden 
item questionnaire about the body, 2 s ation 
were randomly chosen in a way that B y cholog) 
distributions for sex and age. Readerin aud facts 
Today were mostly satisfied with their boi rid mdents 
Other results include the points that (а) ther happiness 
believed that attractive people obtain mo | 
sex, and respect than less attractive Реор аспе on 
marriages in which the partners Were EC which the 
attractiveness seemed less pnd уз 

artners were about equal.—E. J. ^ 0: 3 ib. o 
PATI28. Bruchon, Marilou. (U. Paris X-Nantett гу [Ex 
Experimental & Differential Psycholog): Й 
pressive movements and the personality..." Revie 

- 3(1), 311-331— 
Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(1), ogical 


an 
E neater dol a 
literature on definitions, content, до and typo 
theoretical problems, expressive dimens 
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By. emotions and personality, and muscular and postural 
tonicity. It is concluded that empirical research has 
shown the existence of significant relationships between 
certain expressive movements and certain transitory and 
durable aspects of affective life —С. Rubin-Rabson. 

7129. Carliez, L. [The method of preference- 
identifications in the PN (Patte Noir) Test.] (Fren) 
Кеше de Psychologie Appliquée, 1973, Vol. 23(3), 
197-201.—Presents 2 case histories of young girls, 8/4 
and 10 yrs old. Ss were first invited to imagine without 
restraint the adventures of the little pigs; then they were 
required to separate the images into those they liked and 
those they did not like. The 2nd method resulted in both 
Ss expressing intense fears of being abandoned.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

7130. . Cattell, Raymond В. (О. Illinois, Lab. оѓ 
Personality & Group Analysis) Personality and mood by 
questionnaire. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1973. 
xviii, 532 p.—Presents a synthesis of over 700 studies on 
the statistical, methodological, and theoretical aspects of 
assessing personality by questionnaire. Topics include 
evaluation of all the major personality inventories. 
рз for integrating questionnaire data and findings 
rom observation and laboratory studies, the use of 
computers in analyzing personality data, new techniques 
for eliminating bias in tests, and requirements for thé 
oe and scoring of personality measures. (42 p 

7131. Cohen, David В. (U. Texas, Austin) A compari- 
лене and social contributions to dream recall 
PED er dra PEE, КШ 
recall frequency for maner IP ad did xà iw 
Nontwin siblings, and friends її кайра ОСО M : 
living together ze apart (27 s, all groups categoriz cet 
and 27 apart, 11 d monozygotes living together 
siblings ое AA zygotes togeier and 23 apart, н 
apart). The арабов Бур үм. Бр: bis 
terms of greater similarit Met esin! Wam ee 
all sibling Ea F y TE ream recall frequency for 
together vs individuals livi ыш = individ A s 
sis was not supported iving apart. The genetic hypothe- 
similar in ыроо die nontwin siblings were as 
Deal d requency as monozygotic twins, 
frequency we _the hypothesis that dream recall 
evolve tiros “partially determined by life styles that 
than genetic PARERE socialization experiences rather 

7132, Cohen Be Men dec abstract. — 
orientation d pi . (U. Texas, Austin) Sex role 
Psychology, 1973000, V recall. Journal of Abnormal 

reams of 27 a ), Vol. 82(2), 246-252.—Compared 
вг a male and 32 ede E 
ninity scores on ee or “feminine” using Femi- 
asculine Ss uu alifornia Psychological Inventory. 
maleness ("agen tated higher on a general measure of 
Were rated ier ) than feminine Ss. Feminine males 
Munion”) du ег on a measure of femaleness (“сот- 
males, more masculine males. Masculine Ss, especially 
especially males en had dreams of aggression. Ss, 
stereotype di with sex role orientation contrary to 
cines: АЫ unpleasant dreams than Ss whose 
dream recall f ongruent. Questionnaire estimations of 
Subsequent КЕКЕ were more accurate predictors of 
ream recall frequency for Ss, especially 
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males, with sex role orientations contrary to stereotype. — 
Results support the assumption that sex role orientation 
rather than biological gender plays a fundamental role in - 
determining dream content, and that the development of 
sex role-related aspects of life-style is more problematic _ 
for males than females. (46 ref.)—Journal abstract. f 

7133. Duke, Marshall P. & Nowicki, Stephen. (Emory 
U.) Personality correlates of the Nowicki-Strickland © 
locus of control scale for adults. Psychological Reports, _ 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 267-270.—Compared relation- _ 
ships with personality dimensions previously obtained 
with Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale with those 
gathered with a new scale, the adult form of the 
Nowicki-Strickland locus of control scale (ANSIE). 
Results of data obtained from 36 undergraduates 
indicate that the ANSIE and Rotter scales were similarly 
related to personality needs. It is concluded that these 
results promote further validity for the ANSIE measure 
and support the use of parallel child and adult forms 
when a wide range of Ss is investigated either longitudi- 
nally or cross-sectionally.—Journal abstract. 

7134. Elshout, J. & Brakenhoff, W. (U. Amsterdam, 
Inst. of Cognitive Research, Netherlands) [Cinderellas _ 
were as mediocre as the men.] (Duth) Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie еп haar Grensgebieden, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 28(5), 311-325.—Examined the psycho- 
logical differences between male and female students 
that could discriminate between their differential per- 
formance in scientific potentiality (sp). 365 male and 203 
female Ist-yr students in psychology completed the 300- 
item Alpha Biographical Inventory (ABI). Factor analy- 
sis of the responses to the ABI yielded 29 measurable 
factors. Only a few differences were found between the 
sexes with respect to sp. The men exceeded the women in 
an interest in technical and natural sciences and in a 
disposition toward independent intellectual development 
beyond scholastic requirements. No differences were 
found between the sexes in the social, artistic, literary 
and mathematical fields or in academic performance and 
confidence in their academic and social abilities. Male Ss 
scored higher than females in interest in extracurricular 
areas and confidence in their own sp. Women received 
higher scores than men in interest in handicrafts and 


music. (English summary)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
Zenia О. Feminine psychosexual 


7135. Fliegel, 
development їп Freudian theory: A historical 
reconstruction. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 
ften reiterat- 


42(3), 385-408.—Indicates that, ate апо! 
ed awareness of limited insight in this area, 
a combination of 

overreacted to the cri 


as a result of 
Freud may have 


followers accepted his formulations, and the criticisms 
have been largely ignored. (37 ref.)—J. 2. Elias. 

7136. Freeman, Harvey R. (Ohio Wesleyan U.) Effects 
of positive and negative feedback and degree of 
discrepancy on responses to test results. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 571-572. 
169 undergraduates received falsified psychological 
test results that were discrepant in either positive or 
negative directions with their own reports on self- 
referring attitudes. They were then given the opportunity 
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to change their self-reports and/or derogate the accuracy 
оѓ the test interpreter. Ss who received negative feedback 
were more likely to derogate the interpreter, whereas Ss 
"who received positive feedback were more likely to 
"change their self-reports in the direction of the interpre- 
_ tation.—Journal abstract. 
7137. Gardiner, Harry W. (Coll. of St. Teresa) 
"Catholic sisters and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 
97-100.—Administered the Edwards Personal Preference 
" Schedule to a group of 47 22-55 yr old Roman Catholic 
nuns, Results were compared by means of 2-tailed г tests 
"with normative data for female college students and 
women in the general adult population. Catholic nuns 
were significantly higher than college women in the need 
- for deference, abasement, nurturance, and endurance 
and lower in exhibition, dominance, change, and 
heterosexuality. Compared with adult women, they were 
higher in intraception and aggression and lower in 
- deference, order, and endurance. Catholic nuns were 
significantly higher than both groups in affiliation and 
- succorance and lower in achievement.—Journal abstract. 
- .. 7138. Gedo, John E. Kant's way: The psychoanalytic 
contribution of David Rapaport. Psychoanalytic 
~ Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 42(3), 409-434. 
- 713%. Goldberger, Nancy I. & Wachtel, Раш L. (New 

York U.) Hypnotizability and cognitive controls. /nter- 
- national Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 

1973(Oct), Vol. 21(4), 298-304.—Conducted a prelimi- 
сч шу investigation which compared 2 samples (27 female 

and 12 male undergraduates, and 36 female and 38 male 
undergraduates, respectively оп measures of field 
dependence, leveling-sharpening, categorization, inter- 
-. ference proneness, scanning, and tolerance for unrealis- 
_ tic experiences. A number of interesting relationships 

resulted which require further replication. However, 

hypnotizability was not found to relate in a simple 
- manner to most of the personality measures obtained. 

. Several possible explanations for this lack of strong 

findings are suggested. (German, French, & Spanish 
- summaries) (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7140. Gregory, Judith & Diamond, Michael J. (U. 
Hawaii) Increasing hypnotic susceptibility by means of 
positive expectancies and written instructions. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 363-367. 
- —lnvestigated the extent to which hypnotic susceptibili- 
_ ty could be modified by means of induced positive 
expectancies and written instructions that were designed 
_ to correct misconceptions concerning hypnosis as well as 
to provide concrete methods for experiencing hypnosis. 
40 undergraduates were given a baseline test of hypnotic 
. susceptibility and then randomly assigned to 1 of 4 
| conditions. Ss receiving the positive expectancy were 
_ Biven false personality test feedback that they were good 

hypnotic Ss prior to a criterion hypnotic scale. Ss 
Teceiving the written instructions were given 10 min to 


Tead the information prior to the h 1 
i ypnotic test. Other Ss 
: ped through magazines prior to testing in hypnosis. 
бош positive expectancies and written instructions were 
Ў сапу effective їп increasing susceptibility in 
оп эш үе only. Theoretical explanations 
аге advanced and the implications of these findings are 
considered. (26 ret) —Journal abstract. К, 
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7141. Gupta, Ved P. (Panjab Government Coll of 
Physical Education, Patiala, India) Body boundary 
images and personality characteristics as measured by 
Sixteen Personality Factor Inventory. Journal of the 
Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(3), 
63-66.—Used the Rorschach to select 2 groups of 25 
normal male 18-20 yr olds with differing body boundary 
images—barrier and penetration. Ss then completed an 
Indian version of the 16 PF. The barrier group scored 
significantly higher on 5 scales and the penetration group 
on 4 scales of the 16 PF. Findings indicate that barrier Ss 
were significantly more emotionally stable, mature, calm, 
realistic about life activities, competitive, assertative, 
self-assured, independent minded, persistent, responsi- 
ble, conscientious, attentive to people, adventurous, 
social, active, genial, foresighted, and self-controlled. 
Penetration Ss were significantly more cultured, inse- 
cure, anxious, sensitive, depressed, well-informed, in- 
clined to experiment with problem solution, tense, and 
excitable.—Journal abstract. 

7142. Hafeez, A. & Shanthamani, V. S. A study of the 
relationship among need achievement, introversion 
extroversion, and neuroticism. Journal of the Indian 
Academy of Applied Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(1), 28-32, 
—Administered В. №. Mukherjee’s Sentence Completion 
Test (SCT) and a personality inventory measuring 
neuroticism, and extraversion-introversion to 150 engi- 
neering graduates and 233 engineering. diploma holders. 
Results suggest a positive relationship between need 
achievement and extraversion, and negative relationships 
between introversion and n Ach, and neuroticism andn 
Ach. Differences between employed and unemployed 

oups are discussed. (24 ref.)—L. Gorsey. : 
S 7143. Harwood, ^ A (State University “| 
New York, Plattsburgh) Expressed prefers to 
information seeking behaviors and their тү d ) 
birth order. Journal of Genetic Psychology, E сш 
Vol. 123(1), 123-131.—In а study with 3 birt ea 
groups of 80 adolescents in Grades 9-12, E 
hypothesized that firstborns would express dnd 
preference for reading and consultation with n КБП 
when in need of information than middle- or ЧЕ 
Ss. A scale was constructed which measured Pe tation 
for reading, consultation with authorities, oe First: 
with nonauthorities, thinking, and observo а Yir 
borns expressed greater preference for 00 no other 
information than the other 2 groups. There wert 
birth order effects.—Journal abstract. dt 

7144. Heaton, Ronald C. & р ^ latio 
(Baltimore County Health Dept., Md.) athe inter- 
between self-esteem, self-reinforcement, a А 
nal-external personality dimension. eer 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(1), Шу UD 
evidence has suggested that the pro cement (SR) 
internal-external control (IE), self-rein! ch other. In th 
and self-esteem (SE) may be related to S measures of SE 
present study with 134 college me o ‘Adjustment 
(the Adjective Check List, Bills’s Index ei these? 
and Values, and the discrepancy scores "her and V th 
measures) were correlated with each on on a time 
scores on James's I-E Scale and SR S roduct-momem 
estimation task. Significant Pearson р (= 60), 5 
correlations were found for IE an 
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and IE (r = -18), and SE and SR (r = 31). In 
addition, the 3 measures of SE were significantly related 
to each other. It is suggested that the 3 personality 
factors may be aspects of a broader response tendency, 
much as the measures of SE seem to reflect different 
aspects of a global SE construct. (35 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7145. Hobi, Viktor & Klar, Albrecht. (U. Basel, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) [A contribution to the 
factor structure of the FPI.] (Germ) Diagnostica, 
1972(Sum), Vol. 19(2), 88-96.—Reports a cross-valida- 
tion of the factor structure of the Freiburg Persónlich- 
keitsinventar (FPI). The 9 FPI scales were administered 
to 2 samples of addicts (n = 151) each) and a control 
sample (n = 100). Components and principal axes 
analyses were performed and rotated to a varimax 
criterion, The factor matrices obtained reflect 5 factors 
in each case; these are similar in nature across matrices 
and similar to those obtained initially by J. Fahrenberg 
and Н. Selg.—M. E. Morf. 

7146. Jackson, Douglas N. & Messick, Samuel. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Judged frequency of 
решен and frequency of occurrence scale values 
(узо for ММР1 items. Psychological Reports, 
eu. Vol. 33(1),. 183-191.—Applied the scaling 
же of successive intervals to 9-point rating data 
Я s on judgments of frequency of occurrence and on 
К ү frequency of endorsement for all items in 
ESTA orm of the MMPI. Data was obtained from 
56 P udents divided randomly into groups of 55 and 
fre Bor their respective sets of judgments. Judged 
ieee of occurrence and judged frequency of 
iss ш scale values and discriminal dispersions for 
iH ms are reported. Evidence was obtained for item 
ҮШ we and certain applications are noted and dis- 

о отаг abstract. 

(odd к, ‘Sam & Fox, Anne V. (Esalen Inst. & 
VN Sa Vigne of the Person, La Jolla, Calif.) Telling 
Garden E guide to who you are and who you can be. 
SS N.Y.: Doubleday, 1973. x, 153 p. $6.95. 
history 48 how remembering details of one's life 
De Bering them with another person will result 
are Не -awareness. Various exercises and games 
ш. ed which aid in recalling specific persons and 

7 
Vigna Klemmack, David L. & Edwards, John N. 
б шо technic Inst. & State U.) Women's acquisi- 

Social Reo ped occupational aspirations. Sociology 
suming. the dise 1973(Jul), Vol. 57(4), 510-525.—As- 
increasin at the type of work desired by women is 
oped to x problematic, a multivariate model is devel- 

Шан Emm for the degree to which 300 middle 
Work roles EE women elect stereotypically feminine 
emininity of he model indicates that the degree of 
Unction a occupational aspirations is an indirect 
Plans serve amily background. Marriage and family 

е type ea critical mediational function in determining 

7149 Occupation desired. (28 ref.)—R. V. Heckel. 
of two seb Douglas Н. (Illinois State U.) The effects 
п trait оез on state anxiety for students who differ 
197XSep) ety Journal of Research in Personality, 
ауа) OL 70), 116-126. Studied. the role of 

ifferences in speech trait anxiety as they 
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relate. to the magnitude of A-state responses in 2 stressful 
situations. Measures of anxiety (A-state scale of the j 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory, heart rate, and a Speech 
A-state scale) were obtained before, during, and immedi- 
ately after Ss gave a speech (ego-stressor) and blew upa ` / 
balloon until it burst (physical stressor). While exposure 
to each stressor resulted in dramatic changes in A-state, 
it was found that differential A-state increases for the 
high and low speech trait anxious Ss occurred. only 
during the ego-stressor condition. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7150. Lecky, Prescott. Self-consistency: A theory of - 
personality. Hamden, Conn.: Shoe String Press, 1945. v, 
275 p. $5.—Presents a posthumous summation of 
Prescott Lecky's 20 yrs of work in psychology, psychopa- 
thology, and education. Among the topics discussed are 
the influence of behaviorism on modern psychology; the 
validity of personality inventories, the structure of . 
personality and clinical approaches to its study, self- 
consistency as a technique, and personal counseling. 

7151. Lerner, Richard M.; Karabenick, Stuart А. & 
Stuart, Joyce L. (Eastern Michigan U.) Relations among 
physical attractiveness, body attitudes, and self-con- _ 
cept in male and female college students. Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 119-129.—Asked 118 
male and 190 female undergraduates to rate 24 body 
parts in terms of (a) how satisfied they were with each of 
these parts of their own body, (b) how important each 
was in determining own physical attractiveness, and (c) 
how important each was for opposite-sex physical 
attractiveness. Self-concept scores for all Ss were also 
determined. Results indicate that (а) males and females 
had similar ratings of the body parts for both their own 
and opposite-sex attractiveness; (b) mean satisfaction 
ratings predicted self-concept; and (c) males' mean 
of opposite-sex body characteristics ratings 
were significantly related to self-concept, while the 
corresponding relation was not significant for females. 
The role of sex-linked body stereotypes in male and 
female personality development is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

7152. Levenson, Hanna. (Texas A&M U.) Perceived 
parental antecedents of internal powerful others, and 
chance locus of control orientations. Developmental 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 260-265.—Studied the 
validity of separating Rotter’s Internal-External Control 
Scale into 3 dimensions. E. С. Devereux’s Perceived 
Parenting Questionnaire (see PA, Vol. 44:20759) and 3 
locus of control scales which measured expectations of 
internality, control by powerful others, and control by 
chance forces were ‘administered to 193 male and 83 


female undergraduates. For males, internality was 
related positively to perceived maternal instrumental 
behavior, while for females internality was related 


negatively to maternal protectiveness. Ss who reported 
that their parents used more punishing- and controlling- 
type behaviors were found to have greater expectations 
of control by powerful others, while Ss who viewed their 
parents as using unpredictable standards had stronger 
chance control orientations. Results are interpreted as 
adding to the construct validity of the multidimensional 
locus of control measures. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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7153. Lorr, Maurice; Suziedelis, Antanas & Tonesk, 
Xenia. (Catholic U. of America) The structure of values: 
Conceptions of the desirable. Journal of Research in 
Personality, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 139-147.— Constructed 
_ and administered an inventory of personal value state- 
© ments to 2 groups of 365 and 300 Ss each, who varied in 
_ educational and social background (e.g., firemen, under- 
graduates, nuns, homosexuals, and Quakers). 12 Ist 
- order and 4 higher-level dimensions were identified in 
"both samples. An hypothesis that liberal-conservative 
attitudes were predictable to a high degree from the 
authoritarian value orientation was tested and con- 
firmed. Each of the 4 higher level dimensions was 
-interpretable as a specific ethic or organized set of rules 
that guide conduct. The 4 ethics of value dimensions 
were labeled acceptance of authority, work ethic, 
- humanistic orientation, and hedonistic orientation. (19 
- ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7154. Mahoney, E. R. (Western Washington State 
Coll.) Signature size and self-estimation: A brief note. 
- Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 223-224. 
—Argues that although 2 previous studies present data 
‘as support for the hypothesis of a positive relationship 
_ between signature size and self-esteem, in both cases, 

social status rather than self-esteem was measured 
- against signature size. The present study with 227 
undergraduates was designed as a direct test of the 
hypothesis with measurements obtained on signature 
size, self-esteem, and social desirability. Results offer no 
support for the original hypothesis—Author abstract. 
7155. Mahoney, John & Hartnett, Jack. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U.) Self-actualization and self-ideal 
discrepancy. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 
37-42.—Investigated the hypothesis that nonactualizing 
' personalities perceive greater discrepancy between the 
real-self and the ideal-self than self-actualizing personali- 
ties, and that this discrepancy should be seen in the 
nonactualizing personalitys desire for adjustment 
through dominance rather than by acceptance of others. 
The Time Competence scale from the Personal Orienta- 
- tion Inventory and the Interpersonal Check List were 
-. administered to 28 male and 47 female undergraduates. 
) As predicted, self-actualizing Ss manifested significantly 
_ smaller real-ideal self discrepancies (p < .025), than 
E. nonactualizing Ss. The observed discrepancy for nonac- 
. tualizing Ss indicated a preference for increased domi- 
_ nance. Findings are discussed in terms of Ss’ perceptions 
- of congruence with their social environment.—Author 
abstract. 

7156. Martin, Paul L. & Toomey, Tim C. (U. North 
- Carolina, Chapel Hill) Perceptual orientation and 
_ empathy. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
_ 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 313.—Administered an empathy 

scale and the Embedded Figures Test to 32 male 
undergraduates to explore. the relationship between 
empathy, as an interpersonal affective variable, and 
Psychological differentiation. As was predicted, empathy 
was significantly correlated with perceptual orientation ( 


— p < .05), showing tt i i 
р D hag that highly empathetic Ss tend to be 
Д 7157. Mehrabian, Albert & Russell, James 
б . J 
ү шоп. Los Angeles) A measure of arousal Soie 
p. tendency. Environment & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 
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315-333.—Presents a review of available arousal seekin 
scales indicating the need for a measure to treat arousal 
seeking as a basic and primary response to physical 
stimulation of all types and uncontounded by other 
personality traits. Based largely on available, related 
measures, a 40-item scale was developed. The scale 
measures 5 interrelated sources of arousal seeking: 
change, unusual stimuli, risk, sensuality, and new 
environments. Satisfactory internal and test-retest relia- 
bilities are reported, and correlational evidence of 
concurrent validity and experimental evidence of con- 
struct validity are summarized. Success in obtaining a 
general and homogeneous scale supports the view that 
arousal seeking tendency is a unitary and general trait. 
(47 ref.)—5S. T. Margulis. 

7158. Mischel, Harriet N. & Mischel, Walter. (Stan- 
ford U.) Readings in personality. New York, N.Y.: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston, 1973. xv, 494 p. 

7159. Mohan, Vidhu & Bahl, Sarita. (Panjab U, 
Chandigarh, India) The effect of extraversion, neuroti- 
cism and ego-involvement on letter cancellation. Jour- 
nal of the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1971, 
Vol. 8(3), 59-62.—Administered the Maudsley Personali- 
ty Inventory to 40 male and 40 female 18-25 yr old 
university students. High ego involvement was induced 
in 40 Ss by referring to the peer group, and low ego- 
involvement in 40 Ss by referral to a general research 
group. Ss completed a letter cancellation task before and 
after the ego-involvement manipulation. Results statisti 
cally support the increment in letter cancellation a 
function of higher level of ego involvement. These resu! 
are discussed in the light of the theory of c 
consistency. Sex and personality had mo significan 
effect; however, introverts improved their peto 
on letter cancellation more when they were ego involved. 

18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
(I8 AGO. Nidich, Sanford; Seeman, William & Drekin 
Thomas. (U. Cincinnati) Influence of бап д “hol 
meditation: A replication. Journal of Counseling ui "hs 
ogy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 565-566.—Replical 
study by W. Seeman et al (see PA, Vol 
influence of transcendental meditation 
tion. The Personal Orientation Invento! Н 
administered to 9 undergraduates 2 days befo 
ning a meditation program, ә. 
аса 10 s [m No significant istration: 
were found between groups on the NT 
Significant differences were found on the on the Inner 
tration; experimental Ss had higher scores ER 
Directed and Time Competence scales (P a direction 
respectively). Differences were in the preci those of th 
on the other POI scales. Results replicate 

revious study.—Journal abstract. ‚ (Ето 
Pre" 161. Nowicki, Stephen & Walker, Charlot Contr 
U.) Achievement in relation to. locut „ Journal of 
Identification of a se source 
Genetic Psychology, å 
таша ае лоса desirability r E of contro 
mediator of the relationship between. ate Nowicki 
and achievement. 78 3rd graders were giv! Children and 
Strickland Locus of Control Scale fo осот of S 
Crandall’s Social Desirability scale. ent Tests 
performance on the Stanford Achievem! 
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also obtained. As predicted, social desirability was a 
significant mediator between locus of control and 
achievement for females. Results are interpreted within 
cultural role model theory.—Author abstract. 

7162. Pellegrini, Robert J. (California State U., San 
Jose) The astrological "theory" of personality: An 
unbiased test by a biased observer. Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 21-28.—Tested the astrological 
assumption of personality differences among individuals 
born under different sun signs. Significant differences 
were obtained between sun sign groups on the Commu- 
nality, Socialization, Flexibility, and Femininity scales of 
the California Psychological Inventory. 144 male and 
144 female undergraduates were selected to insure an 
equal number of male and female members of each sun 
sign grouping. The overall pattern of results based on F 
ratios, multiple comparisons between means, and esti- 
mates of strength of association was interpreted as 
showing no meaningful relationships between sun sign 
and scores on Communality, Socialization, and Flexibili- 
ty. Adopting even the most conservative standards of 
inference, however, all of the test statistics employed 
indicated a powerful effect on the Femininity scale. 
—Journal abstract. 

: 7163. Pitkänen, Lea. (U. Jyvaskyla, Finland) An 
чоп machine: Il. Interindividual differences in 
ns aggressive defence responses aroused by varying 
Veg conditions. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
ste, а 140), 65-74.—Tested 6 groups of 10 aggres- 
a nd nonaggressive 9-yr-old boys (selected by ratings 
Leg teachers) on an aggression machine which 
the ed pictures of stressful situations corresponding 
ШШ Intensity of a light stimulus. Ss then selected а 
def ү Uesponding to a picture of a particular 
tanger € response to the situation. Results show that the 
e Er of the variance of the intensity of aggression 
» оаа for by situational variations rather than 
s he Е differences in coping behavior. Aggressive 
While As strong discrimination between situations, 
Кош Poe Ss were insensitive to situational 
UNUS atency, duration, and number of aggressive 
Rif varied with the intensity of the situation. 
ly of dam discussed in terms of the situational specifici- 
SEP d) POR and achievement motivation. (21 ref.) 

7164. abstract. 
осле Lea. (U. Jyväskylä, Finland) An 
n E ur e hine: Ш. The stability of aggressive and 
Journal о hd patterns of behaviour. Scandinavian 
teachers of i Sychology, 1973, Vol. 14(2), 75-T1.—Had 
ing to a 2. erem 9-yr-old boys on 10 items correspond- 

havior шош descriptive model of aggressive 
overtly d € items included patterns of behavior (e.g. 
anxious) ne aggressive-anxious, and uncontrolled 

vices o kinds of activity, fearfulness, and coping 
Yt later f extreme groups (п = 60) were then retested 
and contr, T the number of overt aggressive responses 
Patterns ae behavior. Results show that individual 
Situations ehavior adopted for coping with stressful 
Environm were maintained in spite of a change in class 

7165 ке abstract. 

TRAE oberts, Alan Н. & Tellegen, Auke. (U. 

1403) Ratings of “trust” and hypnotic susceptibil- 

ernational Journal of Clinical & Experimental 
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Hypnosis, 1973(Oct), Vol. 21(4), 289-297.—Hypothesized 
that hypnotic susceptibility in females is related to traits 
associated with trust. A 38-adjective Trust Rating Scale 
for females was constructed and the relationship between 
ratings on this scale and a modified version of the 
Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic Susceptibility, Form 
A was examined. 4 subgroups of female undergraduates 
(М = 102) were used. No relationship was found 
between group ratings of trust and hypnotic susceptibili- 
ty, but self-ratings of trust correlated .40 with hypnotic 
susceptibility. Relationships among variables for all 
subgroups were generally consistent. The split-half 
reliability of .79 and alpha coefficient of .82 for the Trust 
Rating Scale indicate an encouraging degree of internal 
consistency for the trait being measured. (German, 
French, & Spanish summaries)—Journal abstract. 

7166. Roberts, Thomas B. (Northern Illinois U.) 
Maslow's human motivation needs hierarchy: A biblio- , 

phy. Bethesda, Md.: ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service, 1973. 16 p. $3.29, $.65(microfiche). 

7167. Rogers, T. B. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Toward a definition of the difficulty of a personality 
item. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug) Vol. 33(1), 
159—166.—Assessed convergence among several indices 
of personality-item difficulty. Using data obtained from 
60 Ss, controversiality, item response variance, response 
time, and difficulty ratings showed consistent conver- 
gence, while ambiguity did not. Variance analyses 
indicate that the usual item-statistic approach (collapsing 
over Ss) resulted in the loss of considerable variance 
from the original Item X Persons data matrix. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7168. Rowe, Wayne. (U. Oklahoma) The effect of 
“faking good" on the Personal Orientation Inventory. 
Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
6(3), 164-167.—Administered the Personal Orientation 
Inventory (POI) to 16 male and 28 female undergradu- 
ates under different instructions to “fake good” toward 2 
expectations. Results indicate that scores were signifi- 
cantly affected in the hypothesized directions. Itis noted 


that earlier findings about the effect of dissimulation on 


POI scores were equivocal, and conclusions expressed 
were contrary to the outcome of this study. Implications 
for further research on faking and research use of the 


POI are discussed.—Journal abstract. f 
7169. Schaefer, Charles E. (Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.) A five year follow-up study of the self- 
concept of creative adolescents. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(1), 163-170.—Conduct- 
ed a 5-yr follow-up study of Adjective Check List (ACL) 
responses of creative and control students (N = 390) 
previously identified at the high school level. Findings 
indicate that creative Ss continued to report a distinctive 
self-concept but only in artistic rather than scientific 
specialty fields. It is concluded that future use of the 
ACL for predicting the later self-perceptions of creative 
youth may have to allow for specialty field differences in 
responses.—Author abstract. 
ith, George. (Massey U., Palmerston 


Shouksmi: 
North, New Zealand) Self-concepts associated with two 
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— insoluble problems which measure individual noncon- јее'ѕ Sentence Completion Test and Rotter’s Interna- 

formity and the degree of relational or abstract thinking, 1-External Control Scale (I-E) to 55 female and 30 male 
to 133 male and 186 female undergraduates. The high school students. I-E scores were classified accord. 
insoluble problems involved drawings of 2 sticks of ing to personal and ideological control and. system 
various thicknesses embedded in the ground at various modifiability (i.e., the degree to which Ss believe that 
f positions; Ss had (0, determine which of the 2 sticks was social events can be changed by individual efforts), 
longer in a group situation. Relational thinking was the Results suggest that males are more internally controlled 
preferred approach for females, while males relied more than females on the personal and ideological control 
abstract thinking styles. There was a relationship dimensions (p < .05). Ss with high levels of achieve- 
between abstract thinking and high self-concepts for ment value orientation (v Ach) are more internally 
males, and between relational thinking and high self- reinforced than Ss with low v Ach, particularly on the 
concepts for females. All Ss valued the nonconformist system modifiability dimension. The influence of chil- 
‘position more highly than the conformist one.—L.  drearing practices and sex roles are discussed. (34 ref.) 
Gorsey. —Journal abstract. 

7171. Siddiqi, J. A.; Haara, A. & Schnabel, W. (U. 7174. Smith, Richard L. (California State U., Fuller- 
Mainz, Psychological Inst., W. Germany) [Conservative ton) The special theory of creativity. Journal of Creative 
- policemen and even more conservative prisoners: A — Behavior, 1973, Vol. 7(3), 165—173.— Presents 5 principles 
factor-analytical investigation with the Wilson-Patter- to constitute a special theory of creativity: (a) Do not 
son conservatism scale.] (Germ) Psychologische Bei- alienate yourself. (b) Do cultivate yourself, (c) Do not 
_ trage, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 106-118.—Administered the exploit others. (d) Do appreciate others. And (e), that set 
Wilson-Patterson conservatism test to 79 schoolchildren, of rules which is most likely to result in one’s achieving 
65 freshmen students of medicine and psychology, 54 ап optimal degree of excellence is the set which one 
policemen, 38 juvenile and 51 adult prisoners. The should select for the regulation and governance of his 
Objective was to compare the conservatism attitudes of creative behavior. It is suggested that these principles can 
- the various groups; derive data for the construct Бе used to generate and guide creative behavior.—S. 
validation of the questionnaire by comparing the scores Blackman. 

- of the police and student groups; and confirm the 7175. Sommerschield, Harold & Reyher, Joseph. (Bay 
- hypothesis that conservatism, as measured by the tested Area Guidance Clinic, Bay City, Mich.) Posthypnotic 
— scale, is multi- and not one-dimensional. Results show conflict, repression, and psychopathology. Journal of 
_ that (a) students had the lowest conservatism scores, Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 278-290. 
| followed by the policemen, adult prisoners, juvenile —12 hypnotized, male undergraduates were given 
| delinquents, and schoolchildren in that order; (b) the posthypnotic conflicts involving sexual or d 


score differences between the student group and all other impulses toward an older, attractive womi 
casions and were 


tation of conflict 


| groups were significant; (c) the score differences between conflicts were implanted on separate oc 
the adult and juvenile prisoners, and those between both activated posthypnotically by the presen TUS 
prisoner groups and the schoolchildren were not signifi- words presented randomly at each of 3 levels of a 
| cant; (d) the differences found between policemen and intensity. 5 susceptible Ss (male undergraduates) o 
students contribute to the construct validation of the given instructions to simulate hypnosis. The КЕ? 
questionnaire; and (e) the factor analysis indicates that group produced significantly more symptoms am duc 
- conservatism is multidimensional and that factors than the simulating group, and poor repressor 
derived from crossing groups are not comparable. The significantly more symptoms and GSRs ne | 
results are analyzed and а theoretical-psychological repressors with respect to the posthypnotic ac d по: d 
explanation of the similarities between the scores of anger and a destructive impulse. The 2 conflict i am 
schoolchildren and delinquents is offered. (French & differ from each other on the dependent varial riots 
- English abstracts)— T. Fisher. poor repressors and good repressors г hu to 
7172. Singh, Udai P. & Prasad, Tapeshwar. (Bhagal- did not differ on measures of drive герге was 
E pur U., India) Self-esteem, social-esteem and conformi- TAT stories. A particular order of s degree of 


x ; Ei 2 : , an 
ty behaviour. Psychologia: An International Journal of — generated as repression жеке discrepancy 


mptoms. (32 ref) 


г Pye hology in the Orient, 1973(Jun), Vol. 16(2), 61-68. repression conceptually resolved. 
— Opinion continues to be divided about the relationship tween 2 theories of psychosomatic sy! 
between conformity and self-esteem. 400 21-24 yr old —Journal abstract. William L. & 

- male postgraduate students at Bhagalpur U., India 7176. Steger, Joseph A.; Simmons, W! Sch ool of 

_ Served as Ss. Ss were administered the Human Relations Lavelle, Steven. (Rensselaer Polytechnic шы de 

Inventory and the Self-Concept Inventory, both personal Management) Accuracy of prediction of ow! оой | 

апа social forms. Conformity and low self-esteem were ance as a function of locus of control. i thesized 

r penlicantly related. The hypothesis that conformists Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 59-6 intet 

| have significantly lower social-esteem than nonconfor- that 56 male senior undergraduates would xamination | 

Es Pe not йй. (39 ref)—R. D. Nance. ability to predict their scores on a classroom € Inter —— 

external Pew i Eu (Nagpur U., India) Internal versus according to how they scored on R the hypo esis, 

- бета! control of reinforcement as related to sex and External Control Scale. Results support the Medici 

. ndi values among high school students in indicating that internals were more accurate Eternals: 

. India. Journal of the Indian Academ of Applied Ing - Чогтапсе than ех! 

ау 1972, Vol. 9(1), 1-9. —Admi my of Applied Psycholo- of their own academic pei i REOS 

» 1-9. Administered B. N. Mukher- Discussion focuses on the interaction 
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control and the nature of the prediction of behavior 
required of Ss.—Journal abstract. 

7177. Steininger, Marion. (Rutgers State U., Coll. of 
Arts & Sciences) In defense of measuring attitudes. 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 131-136. 
—Investigated the validity of personality measures by 
administering a 43-item liberalism-conservatism scale to 
86 undergraduates and to 40 noncollege adults. Scores 
were related to presidential preferences, fundamentalism, 
church attendance, and the wearing of jeans. It is argued 
that the data cannot be understood without a concept 
like "liberalism-conservatism," and that the scale was 
valid because it sampled widely from the domain of the 
construct and respondents did not fear the consequences 
of their answer in terms of self-image or possible 
subsequent actions of someone in power.—Journal 
abstract. 

7178. Stievater, Susan M. (State University Coll. New 
York, Buffalo) Bibliography of recent theses on creativi- 
y and problem-solving: Supplement Il. Journal of 
Creative Behavior, 1973, Vol. 7(3), 214-222. 

7179. Stievater, Susan M. (State University Coll. New 
York, Buffalo) Bibliography of recent books on creativi- 
ty and problem-solving: Supplement IV. Journal of 
Creative Behavior, 1973, Vol. 7(3), 208-213. 
eg Strahan, Robert & Gerbasi, Kathleen C. (Iowa 
үа U.) Semantic style variance in personality ques- 
TR EE Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 
à m 18.—Notes that such terms as “often,” “usually,” 
д Sometimes" frequently modify items found in 
ne, questionnaires. "Semantic style" refers to 
M ual differences in the quantitative meanings Ss 
н terms. The relation between semantic style 
ty rue and questionnaire measures of social desirabili- 
UE Buon, and neuroticism were investigated. 20 
NA rm female undergraduates were administered 
Ei. tlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale, the 
a n and Neuroticism scales of S. B. Eysenck 
Significant Eysenck, and a semantic scaling inventory. 
ШЧ лен associations were found for social desirability 
MEL If semantic style is shown to be 
Bi vee and appreciable in its influence on question- 
Шуро, its systematic control should become а 
iscussed s 80al of some importance. Techniques are 
measur Ог thus achieving more valid questionnaire 

718 ee ournal abstract. 
for Te, sbers, Donald S. (George Peabody Coll. 
anxiety Pun Relationships among locus of control, 
sulting & i valued-goal expectations. Journal of Con- 
IDA inical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 319. 
ae and 86 female undergraduates completed 
for Riper External Control Scale, the Institute 
Valued-goal ity and Ability Testing Anxiety Scale, and a 
Search in sh questionnaire. Results support earlier re- 
and locus ane that the relationship between anxiety 
noninteracti, control held for males and females ina 
Vas related ive manner and that lower goal expectation 

182. S ү ее anxiety and externality. 
frica) Райнгы ы? D. J. (U. Port Elizabeth, South 
constellatie c to find relationships between family 
cholo, and achievement motivation. Journal of 
the p, & 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 29-36.—Administered 
- Holms and J. D. Tyler self-peer rating 


Rotte 
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procedure and A. Mehrabian’s resultant measures of 
achievement motivation to 158 male and 160 female 
undergraduates. Results show no significant relation- 
ships to ordinal position, family size and density, or 
sex/ordinal position dyads. Family size, as well as a - 
family size and density index, showed significant 
interaction with fathers’ occupational status in 3 out of 8 
analyses of variance involving occupational status, Some 
characteristics of family size and density index are 
discussed. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7183. Thurber, Steven; Heacock, Del & Brown, 
Booker. (Boise State Coll.) The control orientation of 
black athletes in relation to unobtrusive tasks of skill. 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 43-44, 
— Administered Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale 
to 5 white and 5 black varsity basketball players at a 
major college. Results were correlated with official team 
statistics. A positive correlation of .94 (p < .01) was 
obtained for black athletes between locus of control and 
total points scored suggesting that externality in blacks — 
may be associated with elevated performance on skill- 
demanding tasks.—Author abstract. s 

7184. Vollmer, Fred. (U. Bergen, Psychological Inst., 
Norway) Achievement motivation and perception of the 

boundary. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1973, Vol. 14(2), 91-95.—Used a TAT technique and 
e the relationship between 


barrier scores to measur ] 
achievement motivation (n Ach) and perception of body 


boundaries. 37 female undergraduates saw 6 pictures of 
male heroes, 3 of which elicit stories of success and 3 of 
failure. Scores for hope of success, fear of failure, and net 
hope were obtained from the pictures. Barrier scores 
correlated negatively with fear of failure and positively 
with net hope, but were unrelated to hope of success. 
Analysis of the net hope variable showed that the 
correlation between net hope and barrier scores could be 
due to the strong negative relationship between fear of 
failure and barrier scores. Ss with net hope scores around 
zero had notably low barrier scores, due to both high 
hope of success and high fear of failure. (15 ref.) 


—Journal abstract. А . 

7185. Wachtel, Раш L. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
amics, behavior therapy, and the implacable 

imenter: An inquiry into the consistency of — 

rsonality. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), — 
Vol. 82(2), 324-334.— Considers that possible integra- 


tions of dynamic and behavioral approaches to theory 


and therapy have been obscured by polemics. One area 
of confusion concerns the degree of generality or 
specificity in personality. Variability in behavior from 
situation to situation has been misleadingly construed by 
some behavioral critics as casting doubt upon psychody- 
namic theories. This view is refuted, and a number of 
factors that account for the differing viewpoints of 
psychodynamic and behaviorally oriented approaches 
are considered. Among these are differences in Ss from. 
which origi : є i 

phenomena of central interest (with special focus on the 
implications of psychodynamic concern with ambiguous 
affective phenomena), and the consequences of an 
experimental strategy (the “implacable experimenter ) 
which limits the ways in which S may structure the 


— 


inal ideas were generated, differences in 
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: environment in which he behaves. (58 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


-— 7186. Whiting, Bruce G. (U.S. Small Business Admin- 
istration, Silver Spring, Md.) How to predict creativity 
_ {тот biographical data. Journal of Creative Behavior, 
_ 1973, Vol. 7(3), 201-207.— Presents a summary of the 
- practice of using biographical data to predict creative 
- performance. It is concluded that this approach is 
. valuable. 


_ deer P.M.S.-Rijkscentra, Brussels, Belgium) human 
— movement in the Rorschach test: A validation study: |. 
Formulation of the problem.] (Flem) Psychologica 
Belgica, 1973, Vol. 13(2), 203-225.— Designed a study to 
validate human movement in the Rorschach with results 
to be published later. 104 female senior high school 
‘students, 18-19 yrs old, were tested with 9 tests: 
Ч Rorschach, Barron Movement Threshold Inkblots, ambi- 
guous figures, time estimation, time metaphors, sentence 
completion test (time aspects of aspirations), Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey, Kuder preference 
| record (vocational), and Amthauer intelligence test. The 
P Rorschach or the Barron was also scored for the 
- Rorschach Index of Repressive Style, primary process, 
and anxiety. (63 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


— 3187. Willemaers, Rik. (National Vormingscentrum 


— 7188. Ziller, Robert C. (U. Florida) A helical theory of 
- personal change. Journal for the Theory of Social 
— Behaviour, 1971(Apr), Vol. 1(1), 33-73.— Personal change 
_ is presently accounted for by compartmentalized, un- 
wieldy subtheories of attitude change, behavior modifi- 
cation, roles, and self-concept. Each subtheory is 
- described and linked to a general theory of personal 
- change. Basic components of the theory are ordered 
-along an “ease of change" dimension: attitudes, values, 
behaviors, roles, and self-concepts. Change in one 
component produces a state of disequilibrium, with a 
consequent press toward change, generally downward in 
the hierarchy, in the other components. The relation of 
| social schemas to personal change is considered. (6 p. 
ref.)—G. Breed. 


7189. Zuckerman, Miron. (U. Rochester) A political 
. dimension in the 1-Е scale: A brief note. Journal of 
"Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 227-228.—Adminis- 
tered Rotter’s Internal-External (I-E) Control Scale to 86 
Undergraduates before and after the 1972 presidential 
election. Before the election McGovern's supporters 
| were significantly more external оп the political subscale 
(items 3, 12, 17,22, and 29) than Nixon's supporters, but 
not on the remaining part of the I-E Scale. Also, the 
E correlation between the political subarea and the 
. remaining part of the I-E Scale was significantly lower 
among McGovern's supporters than among Nixon's 
f eee Results suggest that the I-E Scale can be 
си ed into subareas which are differentially afffected 
by reinforcing events. Contrary to the hypothesis, votin, 
itself did not affect the scores on the LE Scale, possibly 


‘because the results of 5 
SES of the election were fully expected. 
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7190. American Psychological Assn. Educational 
Affairs Office. Graduate study in psychology for 
1974-75. Washington, D.C.: American Psychological 
Assn., 1973. 362 p.— Provides detailed information (ер, 
admission requirements, financial aid, facilities, and 
department orientation) about 378 graduate programs in 
psychology in 318 universities and colleges in the US. 
and Canada. A list of APA-approved doctoral programs 
in MO DNUS clinical, and school psychology is also 
included. 

7191. Berger, Irving L. & Shoskin, Donald A. (Мі. 
Sinai Hosp., Cleveland, O.) What is treatment and what 
is training in group psychotherapy. Groups: A Journal of 
Group Dynamics & Psychotherapy, 1973-1974, Vol. 5(1); 
49-52.—Describes various training programs in group 
psychotherapy for mental health personnel conducted in 
various settings, including mental health clinics, Veterans 
Administration hospital clinics, and juvenile court 
facilities. Problems arising in the programs and their 
effects on the trainees are considered. y 

7192. Bergman, Robert L. (Indian Health Service, 
Window Rock, Ariz.) A school for medicine men. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 
663-666.—Discusses the establishment and training 
program of a Navajo school for medicine men, The 
nature of the curative ceremonies and a few perceptions 
of their effects are described from the psychiatrist's point 
of view. The author’s role in teaching the medicine men 
and trainees something about medicine and pee 
and their reactions to these are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. d The 

7193. Brady, John P. (U. Pennsylvania Hosp.) H: 
place of behavior therapy in medical ше 
psychiatric resident training: Two surveys and · i 
recommendations. Journal of Nervous & Mental M 
1973(Jul), Vol. 157(1), 21-26.—Surveyed 89 4-уг ПЕК 
schools and a random sample of psychia Ж id 
training programs to determine the curent ps 
theory and practice of behavior therapy in the ne iu 
Most respondents in both surveys indicated iioii 5 
course material is offered in their program, ш d small 
exposure is elective and number of hours invo ent a 
It is recommended that both medical МЕ in this 
psychiatric residents be given more Mu learning tH 
area. Also, priority should be given first to. nof pinc — | 
methods of behavior therapy—the application tear 
ples of learning to the analysis of disorder behavior 
tand second to experience with Spec 
therapy procedures.—Journal abstract. 

7194. Brinson, Leslie С. & Alston, Р п 
and undergraduate training: А compa 
impact on counselor performance and үе 
Journal of Applied Rehabilitation coma x pi 
Vol. 42), 110-117.—Compared the perform йол 
satisfaction of 2 matched groups o duate def 
counselors with graduate Or Uude Satisfaction 
(n= 26) Ss were given Muthard's 23 the basis | 
Inventory. Performance was evaluated 1 tive diffi ty 
the number of cases rehabilitated, the rela! ffectiven! 
of cases rehabilitated and cases rejected, 


atings 0 
of counseling techniques and client Г E 
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counselors. The performance differences between the 2 

oups were significant (р = 05) only in counseling 
skills, where the graduate-degree Ss were rated as 
significantly more effective. The ratings of job satisfac- 
(оп on 8 variables revealed a significant (.05 level) 
difference in the area of progress and attainment of 
future goals, with undergraduate-degree Ss indicating 
higher satisfaction.—Journal abstract. 

7195. Brogan, D. R. & Greenberg, B. G. (Emory U.) 
An educational program in mental health statistics. 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 
68-78.—Describes the development and present status of 
a master's level educational program in mental health 
statistics initiated in fall 1968 at University of North 
Carolina School of Public Health. The program educates 
applied biostatisticians whose field is mental health, 
especially community mental health. It contains core 
coursework in biostatistics and public health, supple- 
mented by a practicum or field training experience and 
by newly developed courses in mental health statistics. 

7196. Catterall, Calvin D. (Ohio State U.) A compe- 
tency based school psychology internship. Journal of 
School Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 11(3), 269-275.—Pres- 
ents a list of the specific competencies to be performed 
by a person first entering school psychology. Items 
include test administration and interpretation, instruc- 
tional and behavioral strategies, research activities, and 
oral and written communications skills. 
гп Leon V. Interprofessional differences in 
p pensions of delinquent behavior. Corrective 
Thera ea. & Journal of Applied Behavior 
63 КО 3, Vol. 19(3), 20-23.—Studied 93 male and 
E x е 13-18 yr old children who were residents of a 
Coi eile home. 4 groups (Teachers, Case Workers, 
checkit 'athers, Cottage Mothers) rated Ss on a 30-item 
Ate et in order to assess important behavioral traits. 
PARE ү проп of 2 checklist items, the remaining 28 
соте цей and factor analyzed. 4 factors were 
Socialized na labeled: (a) Unsocialized Aggressive, (b) 
ще, elinquent, (c) Overinhibited, and (d) Inade- 
Bune оше. Case Workers more often than other 

Fia nds items leading to labels described under 
Cottage D and (b). Teachers and, to a lesser degree, 
E a were more sensitive to items describing 
about an ) and (4). To obtain the maximum information 
beneficia] pastitutionalized S, it appears necessary and 
Professional Acide the perspective and opinions of all 
sharing of [мора having contact with the child. Such a 
placement A ormation would facilitate treatment and 
current un ans and possibly eliminate some of the 
decisio erprofessional conflicts and poorly based 

7198. GS 5 ref.)—J. Sorokac. 

Irwin N. (Was Darwin; Cowen, Emory L. & Sandler, 
mental ров U.) Changes іп nonprofessional 
ERU Workers' response preference and atti- 
experience unction of training and supervised field 
Vol, HQ), Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Sum), 
Mental heal T 18—122. Compared 39 nonprofessional 
Prevention th aides in a program for early detection and 
demographic POO] maladaptation in children to 29 
and Gin ny similar controls on changes in attitude 
Sessions and Tesponse style after 12 didactic training 
nd 3% mo of supervised field experience. The 
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Situational Response Test and 9 semantic differentials 


(e.g., children, teacher, mental health) were administered — 


to all Ss. There was no attitude change differences 
between aides and controls. Aides, however, favored 


“understanding” responses significantly more, and "re- _ 


jecting" responses less than controls. It is concluded that 
some combination of training, experience, and supervi- 
sion increased aide knowledgeability without diminish- 
ing warmth and spontaneity.—Journal abstract. 

7199. Dorr, Darwin; Cowen, Emory L.; Sandler, Irwin 
& Pratt, D. Michael. (Washington U.) Dimensionality of 
a test battery for nonprofessional mental health - 
workers. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 181-185.—Developed and factor 
anal 
SVIB and the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale, 


for nonprofessional mental health personnel. Basic - 


dimensions measured by the battery were cultural 
interests, attitudes toward attributes of the job, extraver- 
sion, helping-person qualities, social class, and interests 
in science. А scoring system based on factor structure 
was developed and used to compare 105 female 
nonprofessional child aides with 34 demographically 
comparable controls. Aides had stronger cultural inter- 
ests than controls, more positive attitudes toward job- 
associated concepts, and 
rson dimension. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7200. Garetz, Floyd К. & Garetz, Diane. (О. Minneso- 
ta, Medical School) Alternative models of training 
foreign physicians in psychiatry. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1973, Vol. 47(1), 132-138. 

7201. Goldberg, Ruth L. (Wayne State U., School of 


Social Work) The social worker and the family physi- | 


cian. Social Casework, 1973(Oct), Vol. 54(8), 489-495. 
—Describes a project in which graduate social work 
students were assigned, as part of their field training, to 
rivate family physicians’ о 
Coal ore ш to the medical team is stressed. The 
objectives of the program were to enhance collaborative 
skills, improve team communication, introduce counsel- 
ing as part of the physician's practice, reduce necessit 
for outside referrals, and sensitize team members to еас! 


other's roles and areas of expertise. It is concluded that 
be valuable to social work 


these t of placements can t w 
education, the Patients served, and the family practition- 

er.—M. W. Linn. 
7202. Gwyther-Jones, Roy E. (Summer e g 
lo- 


inguistics, Ukarum, , Papua New Guinea) A psyc с 
E training: s" I. L's approach. New Guinea 
Psychologist, 1973(May), Vol. 5(1), 2-4.—Focuses on the 
effects of culture shock via a training course which 
orients psychologists to à new culture. The course 
includes life saving, Pidgin, and practical living. It is 
concluded that the elimination of Hee Е ie unknown 

le is accomplished by getting to know em. 
a Hee Gi. (Temple U.) A programmed 
al h to increased counselor open-mindedness. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 
569-570.—Developed and evaluated a prototype of а 
self-teaching program to increase open-mindedness 
among counselor trainees. 8 written exercises dealing 
with school counseling situations were completed by 30 
graduate students in counseling. Comparison of this 
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group with a control group of 30 other graduate students 
showed significant differences on 3 performance meas- 
ures (Truax's Empathy Scale, Kagan and Krathwohl's 
Counselor Verbal Response Scale, and Hart's Counselor 
Response Scale) but no differences on 3 attitude 
measures (Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, Block and Yuk- 
ers Intellectualism-Pragmatism Scale, and Budner's 
Scale of Tolerance-Intolerance of Ambiguity). Advan- 
tages of this program are briefly discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

7204. Hook, R. H. (U. Melbourne, Royal Melbourne 
Hosp., Victoria, Australia) Psychotherapy: Practice and 
training, opinions of members of the Australian and 
New Zealand College of Psychiatrists. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 
87-96.—Reports results of a questionnaire concerning 
attitudes toward training and aspects of practice of 112 
members of the Australian and New Zealand College of 
Psychiatrists. 55 respondents had a special interest in 
psychotherapy, either because they regularly taught 
psychotherapy or because they considered themselves 
trained in psychotherapeutic techniques. Neurosis and 
psychosis were the most preferred areas of interest, while 
mental retardation was the least preferred. 59% rated 
themselves as keeping a balance between organic and 
dynamic aspects of psychiatry, while 34.5% said they 
were more interested in the dynamic aspects. 84% 
thought the doctor's personality was an important factor 
in training. Individual and group supervision were rated 
as the most effective training methods, and transference 
and countertransference relationships were thought to be 
most important. Implications for teaching and standards 
of practice of psychiatry are discussed—L. Gorsey. 

7205. Huson, A. & de Gruiter, D. N. (U. Leiden, 
Netherlands) [Learning and forgetting during the first- 
year course in anatomy.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift 
voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 28(3-4), 199-209.—Investigated the learning-forget- 
ling process among 239 Ist-yr medical students at the 
University of Leiden. A 76-item multiple choice test (ET) 
included subtests about microscopic anatomy, electronic 
microscopy, general embryology, neural and vascular 
Structure, and trunk structure. 42% of the items measured 
microscopic anatomy and the remainder were about 
equally divided among the other subtests. The ET was 
administered to 4 randomly selected groups. One of the 
groups responded to one of the testings when the ET was 
used as a pretest and when it was administered at the end 
of each trimester. Certain parts of the test had not been 
covered by the educational process, except at the end of 
the 3rd trimester. The mean score on each subtest 
increased after that part had been covered in the course. 
The largest increase occurred in the subtests that had 
been covered in both lectures and laboratory. After a 
part of the test had been covered in the course, there was 
little evidence of forgetting. Although the final examina- 
tion was not identical with the ET, a considerable 
increase in the mean scores occurred for various parts of 
the final examination that were previously measured by 
the ET.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7206. Hyman, Irwin, et al. (T emple U.) Patterns of 
nterprofessional conflict resolution on school child 
tudy teams. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Fal), 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Vol. 11(3), 187-195.—Investigated perceived and desired 
methods of conflict resolution by 76 school psycholo- 
gists, 48 social workers, and 78 learning disability 
specialists. Data were based on responses toa question- 
naire which requested information on how decisions 
were reached or should have been reached when their 
child study teams were required to classify a child and 
there were conflicting opinions between professional 
groups. While majority vote and resolution by the 
psychologist accounted for the methods most often used 
in actual resolutions, there were great disagreements 
between professions as to how resolutions should have 
been made. Analysis indicates that the school psycholo- 
gists are generally satisfied because they are the single 
group most often making final decisions, but they are 
generating feelings of discontent among the other groups 
which suggest that team functioning and decision 
making, especially during voting, may be overly affected 
by interprofessional rivalry rather than objective data. 
—Journal abstract. 

7207. Keith-Spiegel, Patricia. (California State U., 
Northridge) The potential role of professional psycho- 
logical associations in curbing violence against child- 
ren. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
2(3), 50-51.—Discusses the author's attempts to have 
organized associations of psychologists come out strong- 
ly against the use of physical punishment їп the schools. 
Many of the individual reactions encountered in the 
attempts are enumerated. It is hoped that psychologists 
will be among the forces at work to curb violence against 
children.—A. Krichev. 

7208. Kennedy, Donald A. (Harvard U., School y 
Public Health, Boston, Mass.) Perceptions of illness a 
healing. Social Science & Medicine, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(10), 
787-805.—Discusses different behavior and ae 
patterns of patients, scientists, doctors, and public he: 


ici i delivery of health care. The 
Officials which affect the de REN Mu rs К 


relationship between patient 1 11 - 
Е Г scientific medicine, reli 


health practice systems (e.g. 1 
gious Medicine ái public safety) are еюшш Co 
7209. Lazerson, Alan M. (Boston U., Medical S 
Psychiatry residents as college teachers: An eur af 
of a training for teaching program. Amec ЖЫ И 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 658 e 
questionnaire to evaluate a recently develope Т 
experience within a program to prepare P Hc ] that 
residents to become better teachers. Results err 
the project was popular with students, eset polled, 
and the college administration. Of the 60 stu i as above 
over 80% rated their instructor and their MOS that they 
average or better. 85% of the respondents te опей that 
had learned a great deal, and the residents ы ded 
it was also an excellent learning experience 
—Journal abstract. ian. (О. 
7210. Lindquist, Carol U. & Rappaport, sii ents 
Illinois) Selection of college student нюс of interper- 
Further analysis of the "group erc. & Clinical 
sonal traits” technique. Journal of СА Amit 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 410), 316.— 
of 84 male undergraduates to a 4-pers' 
interpersonal traits session to evaluate t 
to determine the extent to which P 
model either positive or negative attribu 
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distort others’ individual performances. Results suggest 
that the technique is a conservative selection device and 
can be recommended for its efficiency over individual 
interviews. я 
7211. Martin, Коу P.; Duffey, James & Fischman, 
Ronald. (Temple U.) A time analysis and evaluation of 
an experimental internship program in school psycholo- 
gy. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 11(3), 
263-268.—Describes types of functions performed and 
time devoted to each function by 2 interns in school 
psychology in a setting with a low intern-client ratio. 
Assessment and consultation-related activities required 
the greatest amounts of time. 
7212. Molnar, Eva T.; Kent, James T. & Houser, Argyl 
C. (Howard U., Medical School) Role-playing in prepar- 
ing junior medical students for psychiatric interviewing. 
Small Group Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 42), 157-162. 
—Describes a method for teaching psychiatric interview- 
ing skills in which medical students role-play interviews 
with families appearing for a psychiatric evaluation. The 
method seems to give students confidence, allows for 
instructor intervention, and provides feedback on the 
interviewer's manner from the "patient."—G. А. Breed. 
7213. Moreland, John R.; Ivey, Allen E. & Phillips, 
Jeanne S. (Southern Illinois О.) An evaluation of 
microcounseling as an interviewer training tool. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 
294-300.—Assigned 24 male 2nd-yr medical students to 
1 of 2 interviewing training groups. The 12 microcounsel- 
ing Ss received training in the use of attending behavior, 
Open-ended questions, minimal activity responses, para- 
phrases, reflections of feeling, and summarization 
through the use of the microcounseling paradigm. The 12 
Comparison Ss received equivalent interview training. 
Pretraining and posttraining interviews with real patients 
S videotaped for each S. Data analysis reveals that 
oth groups of Ss became better interviewers, but those 
ол microcounseling training improved more than 
Ше comparison Ss.—Journal abstract. 
N 7214. Mortensen, Uwe. (U. Canterbury, Christchurch, 
aus Zealand) Psychology in contemporary Germany. 
ew Zealand Psychologist, 1972(Oct), Vol. 1(2), 34-39. 
—Describes German organizations of psychologists, how 
[Осу is studied in German universities, and 
TEM research areas. Changes being made in university 
eens are discussed, including student participa- 
ee aed determinations and the increasing study of 
teh er than purely empirical or theoretical ques- 
Paid, Moser, Adolph J. (Indiana Youth Center 
CBS d) Training nonprofessional behavioral change 
116) Vete of School Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
in beh 1-255.—Describes a 4-session training program 
Ge PU BENE for nonprofessional voem А 
li presen у S successful training in behavioral technique: 
E Naftulin, Donald H. (U. Southern California, 
is ан School) “Credential consciousness": Stimulus 
Апе inuing education and peer review in psychiatry. 
6 п Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 
Cie various issues related to continuing 
"crede; n In psychiatry, including the delineation o 
Mtialing” as а stimulus to the kind of quality 
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control needed by the health care system. The ati 
management approach to identifying professional o 
petence is considered the most effective meant za f 
implementing continuing education. This approach i 
revelant to peer review and effective delivery of men x d 
health services. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. fal 

7217. Neleigh, Janice R.; Newman, Frederick L: 
Madore, C. Elizabeth & Sears, William Е, Training _ 
nonprofessional community project leaders. Comma : 
Mental Health Journal Monograph Series, 1971, No, б, D ko 
p.—Selected 17 trainees, averaging 46 yrs old wid 
average of 2.5 yrs of college to participate in а 5-уг Wi 
demonstration project in New Mexico. Trainee К, { 
training techniques, role and selection of consultants. 
role of the nonprofessional mental health worker, ап, d $ 
approaches to the development of community Projects ^l 
are delineated. The nonprofessionals were given jon 
through the project but this did not create a role for them 
even though they may have had the ability, for they did 
not have the traditionally expected credentials, It is — 
concluded that an established role has not as yet been 
defined for nonprofessional community project leaders, 
(2, p. ref.)—H. Silverman. T 

7218. Ornstein, Paul Н. & Goldberg, Arnold, (U 
Cincinnati, Medical School) Psychoanalysis and medi. 
cine: Il. Contributions to the psychology of medical 
practice. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
34(6), 277-283.—Describes the impact of the work of М, 
Balint and his coworkers on medical psychology and _ 
medical practice. The argument is given that previous | 
attempts to teach the findings of psychoanalysis should _ 
be replaced by attempts to teach attitudes and ap. _ 
proaches to therapy such that physicians may arrive at. 
their own findings. To that end, the following facts and 
theoretical formulations are discussed: (a) discoveries 
about the setting of general practice, (b) the nature of the . 
illness to be treated, (c) the techniques of treatment, and 
(d) the training method for the acquisition of the 
necessary skills and knowledge for psychotherapy in 
general practice. (17 ref.)—M. Oscar-Berman. 

7219. Peavy, R. Vance. (U. Victoria, British Columbia. 
Canada) Gestalt therapy and the counsellor. Canadia, n 
Counsellor, 1973(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 74-85.—Briefly de- 
scribes the principal values in Gestalt therapy, discusses 
its development, and outlines some commonly employed 
Gestalt practices. It is suggested that Gestalt therapy has 
implications for the counselor, both as a means of 
counselor training and as part of his therapeutic 
approach. (French summary)—Journal abstract, 

7220. Plaus, F. Xavier. (Royal Ottawa Hosp., Child- 

ren's Services, Ontario, Canada) Privacy: Right, рү 
lege, responsibility, and control. Ontario Psych ologist 

1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 4-10,—Exemplifies Various areas of 
privacy which an individual has the right to m 
which professionals must respect. It is noted that 4h 

client should determine what тау go into the мыс 
domain. The ethics of privileged communication А ic 
professional's responsibility in matters of Буе the 
reviewed.—A. Krichev. y are 

7221. Poovathumkal, Chacko K. (Catholic Chari 
Bureau, Chicago, 1.) Community Mental Health arity 

Scale standing of paraprofessionals. ideolo- 


Mental Health Journal, 1973(Sum), Vol, SQ). unity 
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—25 23-57 yr old paraprofessionals from 5 different 
community mental health centers in the inner city areas 
of Chicago individually completed the Community 
Mental Health Ideology (CMHI) Scale and a personal 
data sheet. The findings support the hypothesis that the 
paraprofessionals in these centers score lower than the 
Broup of community psychologists reported in the 
normative study on the CMHI Scale. Results indicate no 
significant relationship between either the practical 
experience or the age of the paraprofessionals and their 
scores on the scale.—Journal abstract. 

7222. Posthuma, Allan B. & Posthuma, Barbara W. (U. 
Western Ontario Hosp. London, Canada) Effect of 
faculty personality on occupational therapy students. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 27(8), 480-483.—Hypothesized that (a) those stu- 
dents whose personality profiles most resembled the 
faculty would achieve greater academic success than 
students with incongruent profiles and (b) that as the 
academic year progressed there would be a shift-in the 
students’ profiles towards the faculty. The Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior test was 
administered to 20 junior occupational therapy students. 
The hypotheses were not supported and the opposite 
results occurred. The best students were most different 
from the faculty, and as the year progressed students’ 
profiles became more distinct from the faculty. Some 
explanations for these findings are discussed and their 
importance in the education of occupational therapy 
students is stressed.—Journal abstract. 

7223. Rockwell, Don A. & O'Brien, William. (U. 
California, Medical School, Davis) Physicians' knowl- 
edge and attitudes about suicide. /А МА: Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 1973(Sep), Vol. 255(11), 
1347-1349.—Reported the results of a questionnaire 
about attitudes and opinions on suicide sent to 95 
practicing physicians. Most of the 56 physicians respond- 
ing had an awareness of current research in suicidology; 
however, some gaps in knowledge were evident (e.g., 50% 
did not recognize that women attempt suicide 3 times 
more than men, and approximately 40% underestimated 
the number of completed suicides last year). Only 14% of 
the respondents correctly identified the most vulnerable 
age group (people over 60). 73% thought that the most 
widely used method of suicide was drugs, while only 18% 
knew that it is actually firearms. 27% of the respondents 
indicated that they would feel uncomfortable talking 
with patients about suicide, and only 54% indicated that 
they would treat someone who had attempted suicide. It 
s concluded that physicians have significant gaps in 
«nowledge about and attitudes toward suicide that could 
nterfere with effective suicide prevention.—L. Gorsey. 

7224. Rosenblatt, Howard S. (U. North Carolina, 
Asheville) Toward a humanistic community counselor. 
Southern Journal of Educational Research, 1972(Jan), Vol. 
(1), 15-20. —Attempts to describe the personal charac- 
eristics, role requirements, and training needed for 
'ommunity-oriented guidance specialists. Information 
)btained from interviews with counselors and adminis- 
rators was analyzed and related to a humanistic 
rientation.—Journal abstract, 

7225. Rosenblum, Gershen. (Massachusetts Dept. of 
fental Health, Dedham) Advanced training in commu- 
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nity psychology: The role of training in community 
systems. Community Mental Health Journal, 1973(Spr) 
Vol. 9(1), 63-67.—Discusses community Psychology 
training in community settings, focusing upon Boals, 
appropriate training locations in the community, and 
methods of supervision. 

7226. Rubin, Gerald K. (Stanford U., Children's 
Hosp.) General systems theory: An organismic concep- 
tion for teaching modalities of social work intervention, 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1973(Jun), Vol, 
43(3), 206-219.—Presents an overview of the major 
conceptions of systems theory as proposed by von 
Bertalanffy, based on the belief that general Systems 
theory can be useful in social work practice. Included are 
discussions of the concepts of organized complexity, 
open system, entropy, steady state, equifinality, and 
information exchange, among others. It is maintained 
that this organisonic conception of man is a holistic view 
which articulates the practioner's image of mankind in 
relation to his environment and as such can be a 
framework for practice and education.—M. W. Linn. 

7227. Sauri, Jorge J. From looking to listening. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 306-312.—Discusses—in terms of 
Charcot and his methodology for training—the shift in 
the field of clinical instruction from looking to listening. 

7228. Shea, Peter. (Callan Park Hosp., Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia) The psychiatrist as administra- 
tor. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 109—113.— Discusses the distinction 
between psychiatric administrators and administrative 
therapists and considers some of the problems encoun- 
tered by psychiatrists working in institutional settings. 

Ч ing course for 
Suggestions for a n Tre training 
sychiatrists are presented. ref. 
Е 7229. Stone, Michael Н.; Forrest, David; Kesten 
Clarice J. & Greenspan, Kenneth. (New York ie 
Psychiatric Inst., New York) The psychiatrist bee 
board examination. Psychiatry, 1972(Nov), yok enis 
366-372.—Analyzes the dreams of psychiatry ur i 
before board examinations and their mental sets during 
the examination. 

7230. Summers, David A.; Faucher, Ted & engin 
Sue B. (U. Kansas) A note on попрго ны н Heal 
ments of mental health. Community Men О d 
Journal, 1973(Sum), Vol. 9(2), 169-177.—90 eros 
either not received or not completed formal S 
training made mental health judgments nted on 
hypothetical persons, each of whom was тере d with 
a 7-cue behavior profile. Judgments were conch chiatrists 
those made by 24 clinical psychologists anc P 2 between 
Findings do not indicate a significant differen: ДЕШ 
groups in terms of scope of cue utilization. me groups 
judgments, or confidence. Газо m reliability 
were obtained, however, in terms of judgm 1 Ss usually 
and profile cue utilization. Nonprofessione. "e iss 
ignored information of a "positive" natur about viola- 
and tended to weight heavily information | 
tions of legal norms. (15 ref)—Journal аниа 3 апей W. 

7231. Swisher, John D. & Hoe counsel 
(Pennsylvania State U.) The im d Rehabilitation 
and the physician. Journal of App! oe “Conducted à 
Counseling, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(2), 68-75- 
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survey with 52 rehabilitation counselors to ascertain Ss' 
perceptions of their use of medical information. 8396 of 
the Ss felt they should be allowed to describe the 
symptoms presented in an initial interview. 7476 felt that 
making referrals to private practitioners should also be 
considered a routine function. 66% felt they should be 
allowed to make referrals to medical specialists. Howev- 
er, 89% felt it would be inappropriate for them to make 
medical diagnoses. Several other findings regarding 
treatment and prognosis are reported.—Journal abstract. 
7232. Tapp, Jack T. & Spanier, Deborah. (Mental 
Health Manpower & Training, Buffalo, N.Y.) Personal 
characteristics of volunteer phone counselors. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 
245-250.—Compared 26 volunteer telephone counselors 
and 34 nonvolunteer undergraduates using the Tennes- 
see Self Concept Scale, the Personal Orientation Invento- 
ry, and the Self-Disclosure Questionnaire. Results show 
no differences between the groups on their self-concept 
except in their moral-ethical perceptions of themselves. 
The groups did differ on the other measures. The 
counselors showed a pattern of responding in the 
Personal Orientation Inventory suggesting that they were 
more self-actualizing than the college group, and they 
indicated a greater degree of openness on the Self- 
Disclosure Questionnaire. Results suggest that the 
volunteers. are altruistic in their motivation to work in 
this capacity and serve as important role models for their 

clients. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
| 7233. Tindall, Ralph Н. (U. South Carolina) The 
Шр in school psychology: A contiguous model. 
URDU of School Psychology, 1973(Fal) Vol. 1163), 
-262.—Describes a 3-yr internship program for 
graduate students in school psychology in which the field 
Eu work are undertaken concurrently. Students 
B rk directly in the psychological services offices of 2 
тре school systems for up to 20 hrs/wk during all 6 

semesters. 

vu Hm Vispo, Raul Н. (New York School of Psychiatry, 
Qua i Critique of "alternative models." Psychiatric 
K idea 1973, Vol. 47(1), 139-143.—Comments on F. 
tor Pda and D. Garetz's proposals for training models 
pi eine students coming to the U.S. for residencies іп 
ж latry. A distinction between government-sponsored 
fi privately-sponsored students is discussed in terms of 
ще of such training. 
OR Wright, George N.; Reagles, Kenneth W. & 
US i, James Е. (U. Wisconsin, Regional Rehabilita- 
ness ER arem Inst., Madison) Measuring the effective- 
tion е5 variations of rehabilitation counselor ейиса- 
ing Gale Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counsel- 
ings f (Sum), Vol. 4(2), 76-87.—Reports initial find- 
гава subsample of a survey designed to assess 
uim n counselor education (RCE) programs 
4 B 5 perceptions of graduates. The responses О 
Bhat 2 uate students to a mailed questionnaire were 
ED 3 dm terms of demographic data, RCE program 
Ridens: objectives, components of Ss’ involvement as 
counsel; in the program, and functions of rehabilitation 
ie ors. Preliminary findings indicate that 83% of the 
oldine employed full-time, and of these, 87.6% were 
Е jobs in rehabilitation-related work. While there 
to be general agreement оп the important 
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ingredients of rehabilitation counselor training, there was — 
considerable variation as to the programs’ patterns and 
degrees of educational effectiveness. Furthermore, re- | 
sponses suggested practical differences among RCE X 
programs in how well Ss were prepared to perform - 
selected functions. Nevertheless, results imply that while 
masters-level RCE programs do vary in educational 
mission and effectiveness, the programs generally pre- _ 
pared their students adequately for positions as rehħabili- _ 
tation counselors.—Journal abstract. 

7236. Ytrehus, Aagot. The development of а 
comprehensive treatment programme: Experiences 
from the after-care service of a mental hospital. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Suppl. 245, 60 p.—De- - 
scribes the development and nature of the services 
provided for followup care of psychiatric patients _ 
discharged from a Norwegian mental hospital. The 
system of home visits, outpatient care, and various social | 
activities is outlined in terms of staff functions and 
patient requirements. 4 categories of “after-care” services 
are examined: (a) supportive psychotherapy; (b) medica- 
tion; (c) support of the patient's environment, especially | 
concerning attitudes toward the patient's symptoms and | 
behavior; and (d) practical advice (е.р., insurance). The zl 
roles of the physician, social worker, and psychiatric - 
nurse in follow-up care are considered. The problems of 
overcrowded programs and facilities and possible relaps- - 
es and readmissions are discussed. Plans for future 
development of community mental health centers are 


presented. (74 ref)—L, Gorsey. 
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Allodi, F. A. & Coates, D. B. (Clark Inst., 
Ontario, Canada) Social stress, psychiatric 
elp-seeking patterns. Canadian Psychi- — 
atric Association Journal, 1973(Apr), Vol. 18(2), 153-158. 
—Investigated the relative contribution of demographic | 
variables, psychological distress, and illness behavior to 
the pattern of help-seeking in medical clinics and a social 
agency. A 72-item questionnaire was given to recent 
Italian immigrants to Canada who had visited a medical 
practitioner (п = 44) ог a social agency (n = 33). 
Significant between-group differences were found in 
social stress and jenation, with medical patients 
showing lower levels. This group also tended to have 
lower socioeconomic status and were better informed 
regarding both clinic and agency services. No differences 
in social isolation, psychiatric symptoms, or the tendency 
io assume à sick role were found. Females attended 
clinics more frequently than the agency and manifested 
more symptoms than males. (French summary)—A. 


7231. 
Toronto, 
symptoms and h 


uon Berry, Kenneth K. (U. Nebraska, Medical 
School Psychiatric Inst, Omaha) A comparison of 


diagnostic labeling by school psychologists and psychi- 
atric personnel. 
1973(Sum), Vol. 11(2), 129-131.—Compa 
regarding devia: от; 

sychologists with those 15 psychiatri 
1973 study in or 
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parsimony is utilized in attaching labels. School psychol- 
ogists tend to be more attracted to the less complex 
labels and/or interpretation impressions—Journal 
abstract. 

7239, Buchka, Maximilian. [Mental handicap: a 
multiple handicap.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Jul), Vol. 22(5), 171—174. 
—Shows that single handicaps are a rarity among a 
‘sample of 100 pupils (age 6 to 16 years) of a school for 
‘mental handicaps. Inspection of the school-medical files 
revealed that only 6 had 1 handicap, 36 had 2, 36 had 3, 
and 21 had 4 handicaps. Typical combinations of 
handicaps were also rare. Among the multiple handicaps 
the most prevalent problems were speech impairments 
(n= 74), physical handicaps (n = 34), visual impair- 
‘ments (n = 30), milieu damage (n = 22), and hearing 
defects (n = 15). Implications for special education are 
discussed.—H. A. Euler. 

- 7240. Coleman, James С. (О. California, Los Angeles) 
Life stress and maladaptive behavior. American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 27(4), 169—180. 
—Discusses the nature of stress and factors which 
determine its severity. Techniques for measuring stress 
are described (e.g., muscle tension, autonomic changes, 
rating scales, and, in particular, the Social Readjustment 
Rating Questionnaire). Innate and learned coping 
patterns and the role of stress as a precipitating cause in 
hysical and mental disorders (e.g., hypertension, obesi- 
ty, alcoholism, heart disease, and cancer) are considered. 
Тһе effects of rapid social change on patterns of stress 
and the incidence of maladaptive behavior are presented. 
(119 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
... 7241. Engler, Leo F.; Hannah, Elaine P. & 
Thomas M. (Kansas State U.) Linguistic analysis of 
Speech samples: A practical guide for clinicians. Journal 
of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 38(2), 
192-204.—Describes linguistic procedures which allow 
the speech clinician to elicit, record, segment, and 
analyze the spontaneous speech of children in a 
elatively standardized test situation. The procedures are 
ased on a combination of concepts borrowed from 3 
major approaches current in linguistics—slot and filler, 
immediate constituent, and elementary transformational 
grammar. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7242. Fay, Warren H. (U. Oregon, Medical School, 
Portland) On the echolalia of the blind and of the 
autistic child. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 38(4), 478-489.— Discusses similarities 
in echolalia exhibited by autistic children and blind 
infants in terms of the human desire for communication, 
arrested language development, difficulties in compre- 
hension and self-differentiation, and parental reactions. 
It is concluded that the direct effects of sensory 
restriction in the blind and perceptual restriction in the 
autistic delay acquisition of the meaning and structure 
Systems of language. (17 pref) 

7243. Fischer, Constance T. (Duquesne U.) Contextu- 
al approach to assessment. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 38-45.— Proposes a contex- 
tual approach as an alternative to reductive psychody- 
namic assessment based on the principle that behavior 
occurs within specific contexts, 1 component of which is 
ziven in the client's experience. Thus assessment is 
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necessarily interactive and involves a joint endeavor the 
purpose of which is to situate and extend this client's 
avior. 

7244. Gruenberg, Ernest M. (Hudson River State 
Hosp., Psychiatric Epidemiology Research Unit, Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y.) Progress in psychiatric epidemiology, 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(1), 1-11.— Discusses 
5 problem areas in psychiatric epidemiology which 
warrant further research: fetal brain damage, Down's 
syndrome, depression, communicated disorders, and 
social breakdowns. It is suggested that research be 
focused on broad causative factors rather than on 
specific etiological mechanisms. (26 ref.) 

7245. Gustafson, James M. (U. Chicago) Mongolism, 
parental desires, and the right to life. Perspectives in 
Biology & Medicine, 1973(Sum), Vol. 16(4), 529-557. 
—Describes the case of a woman who, upon giving birth 
to a Down's syndrome child, refused to authorize routine 
corrective surgery for an intestinal blockade. The child 
was allowed to die. Her husband and the attending 
physicians and nurses allowed her decision to stand. This 
case is discussed in depth in an attempt to examine all 
possible contributing value judgments, ethical/moral 
decisions, desires, and motives of all the participants in 
the decision. Analysis demonstrates how giving different 
weights to the same considerations can alter the 
conclusion called for by this situation. It is concluded 
that the obligation of parents and doctors to serve others 
interests, and the right of any infant to live, should have 
resulted in a decision to save the infant's life.—J. Crabbe. 

7246. Halpern, Harvey; Darley, Frederic L. & Brown, 
Joe R. (U. Minnesota Mayo Graduate School of 
Medicine, Rochester) Differential language and neuro- 
logic characteristics in cerebral involvement. Jod 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 380), 
162—173.— Tested 4 groups of 10 patients, each m 
having a different disorder of communication, e: 
impairment in 10 language categories. 5 cat н 
ditory comprehension, adequacy of response, arit E У 
syntax, and naming—although impaired to some m 
in all groups, did not sharply differentiate s ie 
most strongly differentiating disabilities were e 
sia—auditory retention span and fluency; (b) pe. i 
speech—fluency; (c) confused — аправа dicta: 
reading comprehension, and writing of wor oad 
tion; and (d) general intellectual imprese nd 
comprehension and auditory retention span р the 
vation of relevance). The groups differe ifficulty and 
onset and duration of the communication diffic roblem. 
in the nature and locus of the neurologic P 


БМ tract. Я ion 

xs ir Leo T. (Coll. of Wooster) o 
errors during successive administration a Clinical 
for-Designs Test. Journal of Consulting s dministered 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 410), 314— th. and 10th 
the Memory-for-Designs Test on the md А on of 45 
day during the Ist 10 days of поры signifi- 
organic, psychotic, and nonpsychotic р? between the 
cant differences were obtained (p < e formance 
organic and each nonorganic group ашр стогу-Ї0Г° 
over successive testings, suggesting that th s 
Designs Test serves as a crude screen! E 


organicity. 
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7248. Kleffner, Frank R. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, 
St Louis, Mo.) Hearing losses, hearing aids, and 
children with language disorders. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1973(Мау), Vol. 38(2), 232-239.—Ar- 

es that theoretical interpretations and terminological 
practices can interfere with appropriate clinical manage- 
ment of hearing losses in children with language 
disorders. De-emphasis of the significance of hearing 
losses for pure tones in children who present problems in 
language development is unwarranted, since the value of 
the pure-tone result in determining the nature and 
severity of hearing impairment is well established. It is 
stressed that the child with a hearing loss for pure tones 
must be given the benefit of whatever amplification and 
educational placement considerations are indicated by 
his loss, regardless of the diagnostic classifications or 
speculations evoked by other problems he may present. 
—Journal abstract. 

7249. Kleinmuntz, Benjamin. (U. Illinois, Chicago 
Circle) Essentials of abnormal psychology. New York, 
N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1974. xii, 589 p. $12.95. 
7250. Langer, Stanislav. (Pedagogical School, Hradec 
Kralove, Czechoslovakia) [Psychological guidance at a 
basic school] (Czec) Psychologia a Patopsychologia 
Dielata, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 265-282.—Evaluation of the 
activity of a school child guidance center indicates that 
is majority of the 210 disturbed 5-15 yr olds had 
disorders related to their family background and 
intellectual defects. The sample included 4 times more 
ig than females. Periods of biological change, (ages 
aha and 14 yrs) seemed to be critical periods for the 
И; foment of behavioral and scholastic problems. In 
ШОН the cases advice was given to parents, in 48% 
ae idual tutors were recommended, and in 18% referral 
eral schools was made. Out of 86 mental defectives, 
ош not be placed in special schools. Recommen- 
5s RII are presented concerning the organization of 
ERR logical counseling and guidance centers in the 
aya п summary) (21 ref)—English summary. 
Weva ielsen, J.; Christensen, A. L.; Schultz-Larsen, 
Risskov D H. (Arhus State Hosp., Cytogenetic Lab., 
patients enmark) A psychiatric-psychological study of 
es with the XYY syndrome found outside of 
4902) 1 ae Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 

XYY pos cud 4 of the 7 males with karyotype 
Diu C lagnosed in Denmark and registered in the 
{ШЕЙ in ytogenetic Central Register. These 4 Ss were 
couples m wards and in a study of infertile 
for male еу presented psychiatric symptoms typical 
difficult with the XYY syndrome found in institutions: 
impulsiven at school, contact difficulties, immaturity, 

BIG ness, and difficulties in social adaptation. 
femur cal investigation showed rather pronounced 
lion) qo o especially with respect to cognitive func- 
Es tad XYY males found in institutions. The 4 Ss 
eee the same sexual conflicts and problems 
institution’ control of impulses as found in the 10 
Sho oed males. The latter, however, had a lower 
summary, Ог anxiety tolerance. (21 ref.)—Journal 
Cas O'Connor, N. & Hermelin, B. M. (Medical 

Ks Dieu Psychology Unit, London, England) 

Patial or temporal organization of short-term 
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memory. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 25(3), 335-343.—In 4 experiments — 
children were shown 3 visually displayed digits. The 
digits were exposed successively in 3 windows in such a - 
way that the left-to-right order never corresponded with 
the temporal-sequential order. When asked to recall or 
recognize the digits, 20 8-yr-old normal children re- 
sponded in terms of temporal order. 10 deaf, 10 autistic и 
and 10 subnormal children, recalled or recognized the 
spatial (i.e., the left-to-right) order. The relationship 
between hearing and/or speech and the temporal 
ordering of visual displays is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

7253. Price, Judy M. & Grinker, Joel. (San Diego 
State U.) Effects of degree of obesity, food deprivation, — 
and palatability on eating behavior of humans. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 85(2), 265-271.—Monitored the eating behavior of 
20 obese and 20 normal weight Ss in the context of 
tasting tests. Intake was measured following a solid food 
preload and following a period of food deprivation. All - 
Ss participated in both conditions. Under all experimen- | 
tal conditions obese Ss ate more than normal weight Ss. 
The effect of a preload was similar in both groups. Obese _ 
Ss, however, were more responsive to their preference 
functions than were normal weight Ss. The fruitfulness of — 
using brief exposure tests for determining differential 
modes of eating behavior is discussed. (24 ref.)—Journal | 
abstract. { 

7254. Schmid-Kitsikis, Elsa. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) 
Piagetian theory and its approach to psychopathology. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Мау), Vol. - 
770), 694-705.—Considers that in psychopathology the _ 
interest of an analysis of thought processes within the 
framework of a Piagetian equilibrium model has become 
clear. Piagetian research in psychopathology of thought 
has focused on cognitive discordances, instability, 
absence of certain concepts, and the problem of the 
developmental stage hierarchy. Though this approach 
has proved revealing, it presents а rather static image of 
cognitive possibilities. By contrast, analysis of the 
different forms of regulation stresses the dynamic aspect - 
of cognitive activity. Current research carried out with 
dyspraxic, mentally retarded, dysphasic, and psychotic - 
4 adult schizophrenics can lead to an 


children an i ге 1 і 
interpretation of the particularities of their mechanisms 


11(2), 91-98.—Describes psychopathic 


7,000 patients treated in the trauma unit of a large 
hospital were observed during a 1-уг period. Precipitat- 
ing incidents (€-g-, accidents, violence, and attempted 
suicide) and physiological factors associated with the 
traumatic condition are discussed. Although only physi- 
cal symptoms were treated, it was found that many 
patients retarded their own recovery by ignoring medical 
advice, abusing medication, and tearing off sterile 
dressings. It is suggested that many of the patients 
observed were predisposed to the types of incidents 
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- which led to the trauma; socioeconomic, age, and pre- 

existing pathological factors (е.р., alcoholism and drug 
- addiction) are reported. А psyche-trauma-psyche theory 
| which suggests an interrelationship between pretrauma 
personality, traumatic event, and posttraumatic psychot- 
іс personality is proposed. Preventive measures are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7256. Williams, Joseph R. (State Hosp., Research & 
Staff Development, Kankakee, Ill.) Preliminary studies 
aimed at increasing the reliability of a behavior rating 
scale for use with geriatric and infirm patients. Journal 
— of Gerontology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(4), 510-515.— Presents 
—4 studies aimed at developing a reasonably accurate 
_ means of assessing behavioral condition and change in 
_ the aged and infirm. Graphic rating scale reliability was 
- studied as a function of definition and/or clarification of 
_ (һе rating task, with certain other known factors 
_ affecting reliability being controlled. The effects of 
different subjective or word-guided versions of the 
number-guided-subjective revision were also studied. 
The greatest improvement in rater agreement occurred 
i under the conditions of the combined approach. Analy- 
_ Sis of the results suggests that the increase in reliability so 
- obtained was largely due to the increased attention and 

objectivity made possible in this case. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
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7257. Adams, Paul L. (U. Miami) Obsessive children: 
_ А sociopsychiatric study. New York, N.Y.: Brunner- 
/Mazel, 1973. xiv, 289 p. $12.50.— Presents 49 case 
histories of obsessive and compulsive behaviors in 
children, a review of these behaviors developmentally, 
their pathogenesis and etiology, and a detailed discussion 
Of treatment. An historical chronology of obsessive 
- behavior and treatment methods is provided. (16 р. ref.) 
- .. 7258. Agresti, Enzo & De Biase, Giancarlo. (Neuro; 
_ Sychiatric Hosp., Florence, Italy) [Some phenomenologi- 
cal aspects regarding the classification of mental illness 
. and abnormal psychic states.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatri- 
а, 1972(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 401-415.—Proposes a new 
phenomenological classification of mental diseases and 
abnormal states which regards psychopathology as 
disturbances of 2 major aspects of personality, ego and 
intelligence. Disorders of the ego are classified as 
agnoxias, apraxias, or amimias, and are subdivided into 
acute, chronic, phasic, and iterative states depending on 
the frequency and duration of the symptoms. The 
agnoxias relate to confusional States, e.g., coma and 
torpor. Under the category of apraxias are listed all the 
- Psychoses and the phobic-obsessional syndromes (itera- 
tive). The amimias are subdivided into the acute psychic 
abnormal reactions, chronic psychopathic personality, 
“phasic anxiety neurosis, and iterative neurasthenia, 
hysteria, and neurotic hypochondria. Disorders of 
intelligence are subdivided into 3 major age categories: 
evolutional (developmental), middle age, and involution- 
al age. (18 ref.)\—N. De Palma. 

7259. Arnold, L. Eugene. (Ohio State U.) Is this label 
necessary? Journal of School Health, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
43(8), 510-514—Discusses the deleterious effects of 
labeling a child “hyperkinetic.” It is Suggested that 

labeling should be used only when there is confidence in 
its accuracy, when benefits for the child can be foreseen, 
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and when potential benefits seem to outwei i 
harm.—G. S Spitzer. eh potential 

7260. Arthur, Ransom J. (U.S. Navy Medical Neurop- 
sychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Social 
psychiatry: An overview. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 841-849.—Notes that social 
psychiatry, which includes the study of the impingement 
of social phenomena upon the genesis, manifestations, 
and treatment of mental and physical illness, has in 
recent decades become an important part of psychiatry, 
The epidemiology and taxonomy of mental illness, social 
factors in the onset and course of disease, transcultural 
psychiatry, the hospital viewed in social terms, and 
community psychiatry are all fields that have shown 
great expansion. However, the results of the experiences 
of community psychiatry and of social psychiatric 
studies have played a major role in the development of a 
crisis of identity within the profession of psychiatry; the 
appropriate education and professional activities for a 
psychiatrist are currently in dispute. The impact of the 
rise of social psychiatry and the correspondingly great 
increase in knowledge of biological psychiatry on the 
possible future functions and education of the psychia- 
trist are discussed. (72 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7261. Bastie, Yves. [Passion and paranoia.] (Fren) 
Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 0973(May), Vol. 1(5), 
639-649.—Presents the case history of a young female 
patient to illustrate the affective components at work in 
paranoid psychosis. The clinical picture presented by the 
patient varied from adolescence to maturity, from ideas 
of intellectual superiority to denial of parentage, homo- 
and heterosexual erotomania, political idealism, mysti- 
cism, etc. The psychopathologic mechanism was шү 
however, an initial frustration being overcompensated М 
delusional claims of ownership. Despite the efforts 
sometimes made in textbooks on psychiatry to dans 
guish between delusions of ownership and deun 
love or jealousy, these are held to be only dif one 
manifestations of a unitary process of thwarted a à 
ment, often employing either ownership or peru 
way symbolic of the anality of the paranoid cha 
structure.—H. Е. King. 

7262. Beiser, Morton; Burr, Winthrop A. Reve Ms 
L. & Collomb, Henri. (Harvard School of P of 
Boston, Mass.) Illnesses of the spirit among m i) Vol. 
Senegal. American Journal of Psychiatry, 19736 » onn 
130(8), 881—886.— Presents an introductory ET Africa. 
extensive survey of the Serer tribe in Wes chiatric 
Clinical characteristics and prevalence of gi ware 
disorder among the approximately 35,000 р ойлен 
assessed. Using key-informant interviewing, ig: many 
of the spirit" were identified as corresponding material 
ways to Western notions of mental illness. S of the 
is presented that provides impressionistic evi i -— 
universality of some mental disorders. (31 ret. 
abstract. ? Lucie С. (U. 

7263. Berk, Bernard B. & Hirata, among the 
California, Santa Barbara) Mental Ше E 
Chinese: Myth or reality? Journal of Socia E ў 
Vol. 290), 149-166.—Examined trends in men ia over 


tal commitments among ће on d increase f 


the past 100 yrs. There has been a fold increase 


general population compared to a 12 
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the Chinese; while initially the Chinese were roughly 
equal to the general population. Rates of increase within 
the Chinese population were not uniform; males, the 
aged, and the foreign born experienced substantially 

eater increases. Changes have also occurred in patterns 
of diagnosis and length of hospitalization over the 
century.—Journal abstract. 

7264. Bromet, Evelyn & Harrow, Martin. (Stanford U., 
Medical School) Behavioral overinclusion as a prognos- 
tic index in schizophrenic disorders. Journal of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 345-349.—Studied 
the relationship between behavioral overinclusion (num- 
ber of objects sorted on the Object Sorting Test) at the 
acute stage and posthospital adjustment. Results for 79 
psychiatric inpatients show that (a) schizophrenics did 
not differ significantly from nonschizophrenics on 
behavioral overinclusion during the acute or posthospital 
phases, (b) correlations between behavioral overinclu- 
sion at the acute vs posthospital phases were significant 
for all diagnostic groups, and (c) correlations between 
behavioral overinclusion at the acute stage and posthos- 
pital adjustment were nonsignificant. Data indicate 
equivocal results on hypotheses about the prognostic 
utility of behavioral overinclusion, suggest that behavior- 
al overinclusion is not primarily a function of the acute 
stage, and question the use of behavioral overinclusion 
as an important index of schizophrenic thought disor- 
ders. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

M s Christozov, C.; Galabova, M.; Dachinova, N. & 
child ‘ova, M. [Study of manic-depressive psychosis in 
une and adolescents.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsy- 
17318. Infantile et d'Hygiène Mentale de l'Enfance, 
Ld ep), Vol. 21(9), 551-557.—Discusses 24 cases of 
m енор in 10-15 yr old boys and girls. Most 
е рад with depression and most had clearly 
Ee ed phases on a 10-15 day cycle. In general, 
2 ptoms were not as well developed as in adults.—P. 
uffer. 
ҮШ К omen, Murray A. (State U. New York, Upstate 
OS есе, Syracuse) Electrophysiological phenom- 
CS iated with the S-protein system in normal and 
Vol. 70 лс subjects. Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), 
тап Me 13-127.—Previous studies have shown that 
Aus ae izophrenics have an unusually high activity of 
trypto ы, (the S-protein) that increases cell uptake of 
ху B 5-OH-tryptophan, and pyrrolidone-5-car- 
rats, КО ‚ The present series of studies with albino 
results to шше, and nonschizophrenics related these 
often s е finding that unmedicated schizophrenics 
ШЕШ s abnormally high frontal potentials when 
(TCDC) t y transcephalic direct current potential 
Шеол echnique. Results show that (a) internal carotid 
close m of pyrrolidone, 5-OH-tryptophan, and their 
Ei e boites had significant TCDC effects on 
CDS d rats; (b) schizophrenics were unusally 
A созан by certain pyrrolidone metabolites 
other pati orally as compared to normal controls or 
cated rad and (c) the TCDC potentials of unmedi- 

"n B pene were highly related to the ability of 
carboxylate ; to increase the uptake of pyrrolidone-5- 
cytes in vi and 5-OH-tryptophan by chicken erythro- 

itro. It is concluded that S-protein abnormali- 
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ties are often highly related to the TCDC peculiarities 
found in schizophrenics.—Journal abstract. 3 

7267. Deiker, Thomas E. & Pryer, Margaret W. _ 
(Central Louisiana State Hosp., Pineville) Reported 
problems in emotionally disturbed and normal adoles- 
cents. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 6(3), 146-151.—Administered grade-appropriate 
forms of the Mooney Problem Check List to 93 
hospitalized, emotionally disturbed adolescents and to 
273 7th-12th grade controls. Factorial analysis of 
variance of total percentage scores revealed significant 
variation without interactions for the 3 main effects: 
Emotionally disturbed adolescents checked an average 
of 26% of the items, while controls checked 14%. Females 
expressed more problems on the average than did males 
(20 to 15%), and adolescents at the junior high level 
reported more concerns (20%) than did students at either 
Grades 9-10 (17%) and Grades 11-12 (14%). The patient 
group ranked personal-psychological problems first, _ 
while school concerns were placed first by the control . 
group. Patterns of subtest differences are discussed by — 
group, sex, and grade. Separate male and female norms 
are proposed, as well as caution in interpreting group. 
differences because of overlap in distributions. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7268. DeMyer, Marian K., et al, (LaRue D. Carter _ 
Memorial Hosp., Clinical Research Center for Early A 
Childhood Schizophrenia, Indianapolis, Ind.) Prognosis 
in autism: A follow-up study. Journal of Autism & /— 
Childhood Schizophrenia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 199-246. 
— Presents and discusses a follow-up study to 2 studies 
by M. Rutter and L. Lockyer (see PA, Vol. 42:5827, and 
Vol. 42:5828). 85 autistic boys and 35 girls, 5⁄4 yrs of age 
at initial evaluation and 12 yrs at follow-up, served as Ss. 
Measures, also applied to 26 nonpsychotic subnormal 
controls, included speech, social, educational, and family. 
adequacy ratings, IQ's, and neurological data. Most 
autistic Ss remained educationally retarded and 42% 
were institutionalized. Results indicate the following 

rognosis in autism: 1-2% recovery to normal, 5-15% 
borderline, 16-25% fair, and 60-75% ee The best j 

redictor of functional capacity in a wor! /school setting | 
was S's rating at intake. Performance IQ and severity оі 
illness were next to best predictors. Case histories of 20 
Ss with the best outcome, including 2 functioning 
normally, are compared and analyzed. Etiological 
implications of results are outlined _which support _ 
theories linking the cause of autism to biological factors. 


(3р ref)—Journal abstract. 
be Pread ai 
if ion, Preado! 

rei ot the human iced igi in childhood 

ja. Psychiatric uarterly, 
schizophrdscribes feelings of depersonalization and how 

they are related to distortion of facial percept in 30 7-16 
old schizophrenics. All 30 Ss had histories of 

unprovoked aggression which was directly related to 

feelings of depersonalization. Staring at another person 
usually produced a specific facial distortion character- | 
ized by an apparent enlargement of the eyes, lengthening 
and/or thickening of the scalp, and a flattening of the 
facial features. Representative drawings of the distortion 


perceived by the Ss are presented. Similarities between 
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- stimuli provoking these distortions and К. Spitz's 
concept of the "key stimulus" in his studies of the 
| smiling responses of normal human infants are dis- 
- cussed. It is suggested that the distortion is a form of an 


_ archaic infantile projective mechanism. (23 ref.) 
— —Journal abstract. 
7270. Dubor, Pierre. [Separation of economic 


considerations and of direction in the life of the 
-psychotic: Use of focus in acting.] (Fren) Revue 
Francaise de Psychoanalyse, 197\(Sep), Vol. 35(5-6), 
1059-1081.—Outlines certain psychic manifestations in 
‘the life of the psychotic with particular reference to the 
economic sphere. Related literature is reviewed. It is 
noted that there is often a presence of bipolarity in the 
mind of the psychotic with respect to his financial status. 
He attempts to maintain outwardly and to believe in the 
most compatible view of his economic standing. By 

means of introjection, he integrates his desired status 
> with his true status. It is concluded that new psychiatric 
_ techniques are needed to deal with this illness.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

7271. Duke, Marshall Р. & Mullens, Colleen. (Emory 
.U.) Preferred interpersonal distance as a function of 
| locus of control orientation in chronic schizophrenics, 
| nonschizophrenic patients, and normals. Journal of 
3 Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 
| 230-234.—Used a new instrument, the Comfortable 
| Interpersonal Distance scale, to reassess the relationship 
| between psychopathology and interpersonal distance. It 
| Was predicted that, since schizophrenics are тоге 
М external than normals and since externality has been 
оул to be related to greater preferred distance from 
| others, 20 female schizophrenics theoretically should 
b prefer greater distance, in general, from interpersonal 
_ Stimuli. 20 female nonschizophrenic patients were 
- included as controls for the “externalizing” effects of 
_ hospitalization. Results show that schizophrenics were 
| more external than nonschizophrenics, who were more 
2 external than 20 normals. Preferred distance from 
interpersonal stimuli as measured by the Comfortable 
Interpersonal Distance scale was greatest for schizo- 
phrenics and least for normals. Implications for future 
| research and treatment of schizophrenic patients are 
- discussed. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


а 


_ 7273. Ferinden, William Е. & Cooper, Judith M. 
- (Linden Schools, N.J.) Successful treatment of child- 
hood autism. Language, Speech, & Hearing Services in 
i- Schools, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(3), 127-131.—Treated an 
СУШ 5/-yr-old child successfully by the operant 
= conditioning technique. S had a baseline of zero in 
. Speaking relevant words and in appropriate behavior 

(e.g. following directions). Spontaneous relevant verbali- 
zation and appropriate behavior were reinforced by 
Primary and conditioned reinforcers. The method of 
Successive approximation was used to Shape more 
complex skills (e.g., spelling and writing. At the 
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conclusion of the program, S's speech appr 
relevance 95% of the time and he EU. learned atm 
the skills expected of a 5%-yr-old child—s. S Liu. 

7274. Fischer, E., et al. (Nacional J. T. Borda Hosp, 
Lab. of Psychopharmacology & Experimental Neuropsy- 
chiatry, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Quantitative Eas- 
chromatographic determination and infrared spectro- 
graphic identification of urinary phenethylamine. Bio- 
logical Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(2), 161-165.—Re- 
sults of a study with normal and psychiatric Ss show that 
phenethylamine elimination values were significantly 
diminished in endogenous depressives, tended to be 
normal in cases of involutional melancholy, and varied 
widely in neurotics. 

7275. Gabriyal, Talat M. (Moscow State U., Inst. of 
Psychology, USSR) [Research on the pathology of 
thinking in non-Soviet psychology.] (Russ) Voprosy 
Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 166-175.—Reviews 
American literature in the area of cognitive disturbances 
in schizophrenia. (81 ref) 

7276. Goodwin, Frederick K. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Lab. of Clinical Science, Bethesda, Md.) Affec- 
tive disorders: The catecholamine hypothesis revisited. 
Life Sciences, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(6), Iv-Iviii.—Reexa- 
mines the hypothesis that depression is associated with a 
functional deficit of neurotransmitter catecholamines at 
critical synapses in the CNS and that mania is associated 
with a functional excess of these amines. Data are 
presented concerning (a) the unipolar-bipolar dichotomy 
of affective illness, (b) similarities between the clinical 
states of depression and mania, (c) the effects y 
catecholamine precursors in depressed patients, and ( ) 
state-dependent variables affecting urinary and ed 
spinal fluid catecholamine metabolites in patients WI 
affective disorders. It is concluded that bipolar affective 
illness includes an underlying dysfunction Mies 
have a genetic component and a superimposed dys! b 
tion which involves alteration in brain catecholamines. 
—A. Olson. 

7277. Goon, Y.; Robinson, S. & La 
Electroencephalographic changes in ор 1. 
patients. Israel Annals of Psychiatry к died tHe 
Disciplines, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 99-107.—Stu sient 
history and EEG records of 410 psychiatric Pa n d 
hospitalized between 1959-1969. All patients T i 
physical, neurological, and psychiatric examin: - 


ified in 
admission and during a follow-up. Ss were н 
groups: paranoid, hebephrenic, MA СА EEGs were 


and atypical forms of schizophreni: «idi 
found im 7995, while 21% showed abnormal ЕВОРА 
these, 53.9% showed paroxysmal activity, , turbances: 
disturbance, and 41.9% diffuse, nonspecific di and it 
Biological factors in the etiology of ср ef Journal 
similarity to epilepsy are discussed. (20 ret. 

о. Gordon, Musetta C. (Veterans Administer 
Hosp. Des Moines, la.) Suggestibility е for age 
schizophrenic and normal males match mi Hypnosis 
International Journal of Clinical & Exper! Ree perform- 
1973(Oct), Vol. 214), 284-288.— Compared ер. рју 
ances on a modified Stanford Hypnotic a 2 
Scale, Form А of 32 chronic schizophren 


е1 
е. 
i hed for аё 
nonpsychotic male patients who were mate! 
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The hypothesis that schizophrenics are more suggestible 
than normal Ss was significantly supported (p < .025) 
by the results. (German, French, & Spanish summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

7279. Harrison, Darryll R. (Western Michigan U.) 
Immediacy of feedback: Its effects оп academic 
performance. SALT: School Applications of Learning 
Theory, 1973(Mar) Vol. 5(2), 4-14.—Compared the 
effectiveness of immediate vs end-of-task consequation. 
§ was an autistic, mentally retarded 6-yr-old male. The 
task was to draw a line for dot-to-dot in an appropriate 
sequence from 1-22. The numbers were separated into 3 
groups, and considered a multiple base line design with 
еасһ group available for comparison. Scoring was correct 
minus incorrect. During the base-line phase, the S 
received feedback for each response only after the entire 
task was completed. In the immediate consequation 
phase, feedback was administered immediately after 
each response. Results show that immediate consequa- 
tion is more effective. However, only moderate generali- 
zation is indicated across groups of numbers. Improve- 
ments seemed to be short-lived. It is concluded that 
effectiveness of end-of-task is questionable, and that 
effort should be made to provide immediate consequa- 
tion with similar Ss.—D. А. Marina. 

m Hefez, A. (Mazra Government Hosp., Israel) 
Mee and marriage: A phenomenological analysis. of 
ОНУ married couples. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
ita ү isciplines, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 81-90.—Stud- 
Su r distinction between “marital neurosis” and 
ns otic marriage" and questioned the validity of 
pplying the concept of neurosis to a dyadic relationship. 
үрен couples who had been in psychotherapy 
Ss. ау or jointly for more than 6 mo were the 
jm Р les’ reports of experiences before and after 
Sun ee Studied on various dimensions (e.g., the 
аво the neurotic reaction, pattern of family 
tion), 2 SP and initial and subsequent marital interac- 
ЖО (р of disturbed couples were differentiated: 
ШАШЫ УКЫ) and an interlocking form of character 
IS n intermediate type was also found to be a 
TT рше in the marriage. A сазе of concur- 
Куз neurosis is also reported. (23 ref.)—Journal 
ie 1. [түр Heinz; Piskorz, Johannes & Gaitzsch, 
Polyclinic Ше сис Psychiatric Clinic & 
Фома] (Се . Germany) [The syndrome of school 
4-5). Òb, rm) Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 40( 1), 
КШ dr serves that from a phenomenological view- 
guished fy оше of school phobia can be distin- 
Simple mue common fear of school and from the 
Patients eu certain School factors or persons. Of 10 
educational ied, personality traits and the parents’ poor 
actors, The methods seem to be relevant etiological 
school, ORS lobia occurs in the years after beginning 
that advis inuing to about 16 yrs old. It is suggested 

егѕ and parents must work together to integrate 


Such ch; 1 
Raps, idren into school groups. (29 ref.)—G. Rubin- 


7282, : 
A. Th?" Hetzel, Richard; McMichael, A. J. & Kidson, М. 


Psychological health of university students as 


51: 7278-728 


97-101.—Administered the Eysenck Personality Inven- 
tory to 397 undergraduates at their enrollment in college _ 
and again 2 yrs later. No significant changes in 
Extraversion (E) scale scores were found during the 2 yrs 
for either males or females. Females had significantly — — 
higher Neuroticism (N) scores than males (p < .01), - 1 
and retest N scores of both males and females were 
significantly higher than at enrollment (p < 001). Ss 
who reported poor psychological health, had poor 
academic records, or who were student teachers showed 
the largest increases in N scores. It is concluded that rises 
in N scores in these 3 groups reflect developing 
psychological illness, and that in the case of poor 
academic performers, university attendance itself is a 
significant source of stress.—Journal abstract. a 
7283. Holloway, John P. (U. Colorado) Transsexuals: | 
Legal considerations. Archives of Sexual Behavior, — 
1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 33-50. 7 
7284. Holzman, Philip S.; Proctor, Leonard R. & 5 
Hughes, Dominic W. (U. Chicago, Pritzker School of 
Medicine) Eye-tracking patterns in schizophrenia. Sci- | 
ence, 1973(Jul), Vol. 181(4095), 179-181.—Investigated 
eye-tracking difficulties in tests with 25 psychotic and 8 _ 
nonpsychotic patients and 33 normal controls. A | 
significant number of the schizophrenic Ss showed | 
patterns of pursuit eye-tracking that differed strikingly _ 
from the generally smooth patterns in the normal and 
nonschizophrenic Ss. It is suggested that these deviations ~ 
are probably referable not only to motivational or _ 
attentional factors, but also to oculomotor involvement | 
that may have a critical relevance for perceptual _ 
dysfunction in schizophrenia.—Journal abstract. Ё 
7285. Horvath, T. B. & Meares, R. A. (U. Melbourne, 
Austin Hosp., Heidelberg, Victoria, Australia) The | 
relevance of the neurophysiological concepts of excita- 
tion and inhibition to clinical psychiatry. Australian & 
New Zealand Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 
114-120.—Discusses previous findings concerning the 
excitatory function of the reticular formation in the brain. 
and the inhibitory centers in the cortex and hippocam- 
us, and their relationship to clinical measurements of 
arousal and habituation in psychiatric patients. In the 
present series of experiments, data from paranoid 
schizophrenics, neurotics, and schizophrenics with 
thought disorders indicate that schizophrenics showed 
abnormal inhibitory activity, while neurotics had abnor- 
mally high states of arousal. A comparable study of 40 
nonpsychiatric medical patients was also conducted. 
Palmar skin resistance and EEG data were used to assess 
abituation reflexes. The Eysenck Person- 
гу (EPI) and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety — - 
The amplitude of the 
ienting reflex, its rate of habituation, and habituation 
oC to correlate with the EPI Neuroticism 
scale. The role of catecholamines (е.р., noradrenaline) in 
ibition balance is discussed. 


7286. Joseph, Betty. [Some characteristics of the 
chopathic personality.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanáli- 


РҮ 1973, Vol. 30(1), 103-116.—Presents a case study 
ulses in an individual — 


o maintain equilibri- 


me; * 
ате by а personality inventory. Australian & New and the use of defense mechanisms t 

Journal of Psychiatry, 19730), Vol 70), um. | 
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7287. Kahn, Roy M. & Arbib, Michael A. (California 
State U., San Francisco) A cybernetic approach to 
childhood psychosis. Journal of Autism & Childhood 
"Schizophrenia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 261-273.— Presents a 
theoretical approach to childhood psychoses, focusing on 
- insights gained from the development of computer 
techniques. Such insights are applicable to the study and 
treatment of autism and related psychoses in early life, 
leading to an understanding of psychotic behavior in 
terms of a defect of the process rather than defect of 
result. It is assumed that the aim of adaptation in 
children and adults is to correlate present perception 
with past experience so as to build up internal models of 
the world which aid in formulating and choosing 
beneficial courses of action. This process is described 
cybernetically in terms of programing and hardware, 
with the understanding that as the thinking mechanism 
matures physiologically, the program is continually 
modified by experience. Childhood psychoses can be 
classified in terms of defects in the program and 
hardware, and it is postulated that the resulting theory 
_ has clear and testable consequences for therapy and 
_ future research. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

- 7288, Ismet, et al. (U. Florida, Medical 
-. School, Sleep Lab.) Nocturnal penile tumescence and 
sleep of convicted rapists and other prisoners. Archives 
of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 19-26.—Moni- 
tored nocturnal penile tumescence, sleep EEG, and eye 
- movement patterns for 3 consecutive nights among 12 
— convicted rapists, 12 prison controls, and 12 normal 
| controls. Both prison groups exhibited significantly 
- greater frequencies and amounts of NREM semitumes- 
_ cence; shorter periods in bed, shorter sleep periods, and 
shorter total sleep times; lower sleep efficiency indexes; 
greater percentages of awake time; and shorter latencies 
to the Ist awakening after sleep onset than normal 


к. 


e 


y controls. Rapists experienced less slow-wave sleep than 


prison controls, and prison controls showed a greater 
number of awakenings and a smaller percentage of Stage 
_ 2 sleep than normal controls. There were no significant 
| nocturnal penile tumescence differences between prison 
| groups. MMPI profiles of the 2 prison groups did not 
differ significantly, but both indicated significant psy- 
chopathology on several scales. Quick Test IQ scores of 
. rapists were slightly, but significantly, lower than those 
| of prison controls. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7289. Khan, M. Masud. Cannibalistic tenderness in 
.mongenital sensuality. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
1973(May), Vol. 9(3), 294-302.—Presents a view in 
Contrast to the usually held sadistic and coercive nature 
‘of cannibalism demonstrated by 2 case histories. A new 
_ concept, that of “metonymic cannibalism,” where part of 


_ 7290. Kokonis, Nicholas D. (George Williams Coll.) 
sex-role identification іп 


) groups of 15 adult males (father-dominant anı - 
Z Bos schizophrenics and normals). Sey domi. 
_ nanci ү i issi 
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Scale) was used to measure sex-role identification. It was 
found that (a) both father- and mother-dominant 
schizophrenics scored significantly lower than their 
respective normal counterparts on sex-role identification 
measures, and (b) no significant differences existed 
between father- and mother-dominant schizophrenics, 
Findings support a developmental-psychodynamic theo- 
гу of schizophrenia. (20 ref}—Author abstract. 

7291. Laduron, Pierre. (Janssen Pharmaceutica, 
Beerse, Belgium) N-methylation of dopamine to epinine 
in adrenal medulla and brain: A new concept for the 
biosynthesis of adrenaline and possible implication in 
schizophrenia. Life Sciences, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(6), 
xciii-xcvii. 

7292. Landau, Barbara. This column is about women: 
Emotional disturbances їп childhood. Ontario 
Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 46—49.— Discusses 
sexual differences in referrals of emotionally disturbed 
children. It is suggested that boys are "set up" by their 
socialization process for problems in accepting limits in 
school and in the community; girls for internal conflict 
and unhappiness at adolescence.—A. Krichev. — 

7293. Lavik, N. J. (State Center for Child & 
Adolescent Psychiatry, Oslo, Norway) The classification 
problem in child апа adolescent psychiatry. Аса 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(2), 131-147. 
—Conducted a study of 30 14-17 yr old psychiatric 
inpatients in which actual symptoms and behavior traits 
were registered on a 5l-item rating scale. Using factor 
analysis with varimax rotation, 2 factors called Agger 
sive Infantile Opposition and Contact Failu ү 
Deficient Self-representation were isolated. These ү 
appear to form meaningful psychiatric units ш Е 
correspond well with discoveries from earlier iet i 
tions. Ss' scores were calculated on the 2 factors, ái iid 
results presented in a rectangular system of coor Ho 
The value of this classification is elucidated by ko 
histories. It is emphasized that this approach make 
the coherence between syndromes and behavior P a 
and background factors of a psychol osei social, 
biological kind. (24 ref.)—Journal sum . { 

7384 Lewintohn, Peter M. & Graf, маз 
Oregon) Pleasant activities and depression. -04 (2, 

ini 1973(Oct), Vol. 4H 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1° ngaging 
261-268.—Examined the relationship bern p 
in pleasant activities and mood as a function Е i к. у 
and diagnostic group. 90 male and id Ei 50 an 
divided into 3 age groups (18-29, бе ” ondepress 
over) and 3 diagnostic groups (depressed, feted activi 
psychiatric, and normal controls) con ys 
schedules and mood ratings for 30 con: tal number O' 
Correlation with mood was obtained for be individual 
pleasant activities engaged in as well as M 
activities. Results indicate Шү Кай. A 
significant relationship existed be В 1 groups. 
aibe of pleasant анай engaged e 8 А M n a 
(b) psychiatric controls and Ss эй orrelated items, 
significantly larger number of тоо leasant activities, 
and (c) depressed Ss engaged in fewer ре wi mood 
Activities and events frequently br affects, c£? 
were categorized into 3 groups: ur. TRU implica 
supportive, and social interaction. ^7 ae 
tions are discussed. (16 ref.) Journal abs 
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7295. Lindner, Harold. Psychogenic seizure states: A 
psychodynamic study. International Journal of Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1973(Oct), Vol. 21(4), 261-271. 
—Reports the cases of a 15-yr-old girl and a 36-yr-old 
man to examine the hypothesis that psychogenic seizure 
states may be reproduced by hypnotic trance induction 
and represent а defense against overwhelming anxieties 
concerning unconscious incestuous feelings. This prelim- 
inary report suggests in these cases that massive 
repression of love-hate drives was responsible for the 
symptom choice and served as a denial of these drives 
from consciousness. It is implied that hypnosis may 
represent a technique for eliciting these unconscious 
motivations and could serve as both a diagnostic and a 
psychotherapeutic modality for the clearer evaluation 
and treatment of such phenomena. (German, French, & 
Spanish summaries)—Journal abstract. 

7296. Lion, Jonn R. & Leaff, Louis A. (U. Maryland, 
Medical School, Inst. of Psychiatry & Human Behavior) 
On the hazards of assessing character pathology in an 
outpatient setting: A brief clinical note. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(1), 104-109.—Considers unfa- 
vorable physician reactions to cases of personality 
disorder. The casualties of labels is discussed, and means 
of overcoming hostility to these patients are examined. 

7297. Lycaki, Helene; Rosenbaum, Gerald & 
Cromwell, Rue L. The effects of white noise and 
еее repetition on proverb interpretation in good 
y don premorbid schizophrenics. Journal of Nervous 

Mental Disease, 1973(Jul), Vol. 157(1), 31-45.—Ad- 
oig the Lafayette Clinic Proverbs Test to 29 male 
bid good premorbid schizophrenics, 11 poor premor- 
ee коргеш, and 8 normal controls). Each S 
ad e E of the test items under a condition of white 
Бе and / without white noise. As à separate 
ү а! dimension, each S repeated 4 of the 
ah items before his answer and did not repeat the 
МЕ Results indicate that voice volume was signifi- 
am z increased in all groups when performing under 
O aS Analysis of generalization (G) scores 
ОКИ ion) indicates that within the general context of 
wea exceeding good premorbid schizophrenics and 
UR Xceeding poors, white noise had opposing effects 
ie and poor premorbid schizophrenic Ss, 
EER under the no-repetition condition. С‹ 
CRA ae increased and poor premorbids decreased G 
significa fe the white noise. Information (I) scores were 
pre TID y higher among normals than among the poor 
Sor. schizophrenics, with the good premorbid 
ic ere cues falling in between. Results on the symbol- 
results Bae (SR = G x I) followed the G score 
femme € were less strong. Results are discussed in 
arousal i proprioceptive feedback, redundancy, and 
E interpretations of schizophrenia. (28 ref.) 

nue abstract. 

Jones, F Maas, James W.; Dekirmenjian, Нагошипе & 
tion of pank (Yale U., Medical School) The identifica- 
metabolis pressed patients who have a disorder of NE 
ol Ix m and/or disposition. Life Sciences, 1973(Sep), 
ш, cvi-cxi.—Presents data on (a) the clinical 
metaboli ion of patients with altered catecholamine 
variable sm or disposition, and (b) the effect of state 
5 (particularly activity) on the excretion. of 
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norepinephrine and its metabolites into urine by normals 
and depressed patients. Results indicate that there is à 
subgroup of depressed patients who may be identified 
clinically as having primary affective disorders, biochem- 
ically as having low levels of urinary 3-methoxy-4- 
hydroxy- phenylglycol, and pharmacologically as show- 
ing good response to desipramine, imipramine, and 
amphetamine. It is concluded that there is a significant 
alteration in the metabolism and/or disposition of 
norepinephrine which is integral to depressive illness. (30 
ref.)—A. Olson. 

7299. Makita, Kiyoshi. (Keio U., Medical School, 
Tokyo, Japan) The rarity of “depression” in childhood. 
Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 40(1), 37-44.—Notes 
that childhood depression, even if it exists, is seldom. 
found. Other depressive conditions are more or less 
reactive, and the depressive features are rare. It is 
suggested that the study of childhood depression, 
without retroactively applying concepts and diagnostic 
criteria of adulthood depression, will be more rewarding 
when the manifestations of so-called depressive mood in 
children are studied in accord with each developmental 
level independently of adult diagnostic criteria. (17 ref) 
— 4G. Rubin-Rabson. f 

7300. Martinez-Urrutia, Angel & Spielberger, Charles 
D. (U. Puerto Rico) The relationship between state-trait 
anxiety and intelligence in Puerto Rican psychiatric 
patients. Revista Interamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 
(8-4), 199-214.— dministered the Spanish version of 
WAIS, the Escala de Intelligencia Wechsler para 
Adultos (EIWA), and Spanish version of Spielberger's 
State-Trait Anxiety Inventory (STAI) on psychiatric 
patients їп San Juan. The STAI A-State scale was used 
before (A-State-1) and after (A-State-2) EIWA. A short 
form of STAI A-State was used after each EIWA 
subtest. Significant negative correlations of STAI A- ? 
Trait scale and A-State-2 were obtained with the EIWA 
full scale, the verbal and performance scales, the 
Wechsler triad, and the timed and untimed EIWA 
subtests. EIWA subtests were inversely correlated with 
the short form A-State scales, except for vocabulary and 
analogies. Patients with high A-Trait scores showed 
higher A-State intensity while performing on EIWA than 
low A-Trait patients. A-State levels of the HA-Trait 
patients tended to increase during performance on the 
EIWA, while A-State for LA-Trait patients remained 


relatively constant. (Spanish abstract). (30 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 
7301. McConville, B. J.; Boag, L. C. & Purohit, A. P. 


(Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Three types of 
childhood depression. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1973(Арг), Vol. 18(2), 133-138.— Studied 75 
inpatient 6-13 yr old children who were described as 
being depressed. Results appear to substantiate clinical 
impressions regarding the 3 types of prime symptom 
depression seen in children. The affectual group occurs 
in younger children, and seems to give Way to a mid- 
latency negative self-esteem type. Often such negative 
self-esteem is seen in multiple placement children or in 


others with chronic losses. Finally, there seems to bea 
rather uncommon type of guilt depression arising in late 
latency. All negative self-esteem depressions do not 
merge into later guilt depressions. Most likely this latter 
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|. group represents newly emerging childhood depressive 
| symptoms in those who are old enough to experience an 
adult type of mourning response. This type of depression 
_ is particularly common in those with recent bereave- 
| ments, and this was true of all the highest scorers in the 
| guilt depression group. Further clinical investigation of 
_ these preliminary findings is continuing. (French sum- 
|  mary)—Journal summary. 
7302. McGarry, A. Louis & Kaplan, Honora A. 
(Harvard Medical School, Lab. of Community Psychia- 
try, Boston, Mass.) Overview: Current trends in mental 
= health law. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
_ Vol. 130(6) 621-630.—Delineates trends in mental 
~ health law beginning with early law and proceeding to 
the present time. Recent mental-health-related judicial 
= decisions and statutory changes are discussed, including 
| elass actions, the right to treatment, admission statuses, 
classification of mentally ill and mentally retarded 
patients, involuntary commitment, and patient rights. (65 
- ref)—Journal abstract. 
7303. McKinney, Meredith C. (North Carolina State 
U. Raleigh) Effects of length of hospitalization, 
_ frequency of penalty, and amount of penalty on the 
H probability learning of schizophrenics. Journal of Abnor- 
— mal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 357-362.— Pre- 
dicted that on a probability learning task, an increase in 
frequency of penalty would differentially increase 
_ frequency of choice of the more frequent alternatives in 
long-term as compared to short-term schizophrenics. Ss 
- were 100 hospitalized schizophrenics. Frequency of 
= penalty was either 100 or 50%; amount, either 1 or 2 
_ cents. Short-term Ss chose the more frequent alternative 
- Significantly more often than did long-term Ss. Subse- 
Ч quent analyses suggest that long-term hospitalization 
may reduce capabilities for shifting rather than forming 
basic strategies. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7304. Messini, Pietro. (U. Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Italy) [Critical considerations regarding the abnormal 
personality.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1972(Nov), Vol. 
7(6), 476-488.—Notes that a close antinomy exists 
4 - between the normal and the abnormal personality. The 
-.. concept of selective biosocial immaturity is dialectically 
_ related to the concept of maturity. Selective immaturity 
15 more transitory in neurosis which is more reality 
bound and adaptive but more constant and permanent 

in those character pathologies distinguished by aggres- 
.Siveness and impulsivity. This concept of immaturity 
- allows for a more relative interpretation of personality 
_ features. Selective biosocial immaturity is less dependent 
| Оп constitutional interpretations than on a dynamic 
, concept of personality in which gene, psyche, and culture 
ате set into a longitudinal and transversal relation. The 
“contribution of K. Schneider is cited.—N. De Palma. 


t. UNS N.Y.) Suicidal and depressive feelings among 


reported frequency of such 
ell a friend of such 


thoughts, and, at a significant level, the friend. was of the. 
same sex as the respondent. Scores on locus of control, 
social desirability, and test anxiety measures were 
unrelated to suicidal and depressive thoughts. Results are 
compared with findings from other studies. The utility of 
reported depressive and suicidal thoughts as predictors 
of suicidal behavior is questioned.—Journal abstract, 

7306. Neki, J. S. (All-India Inst. of Medical Science, 
New Delhi) Personality disorders: Some problems of 
nosology and classification. Australian & New Zealand 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 79-83. 

7307. Nilsson, А.; Almgren, P. E.; Kohler, E. M. & 
Kohler, L. (Psychiatric Clinic I, Västervik, Sweden) 
Enuresis: The importance of maternal attitudes and 
personality. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(2) 114-130.—Extensively examined 165 randomly 
selected pregnant women during pregnancy and the 
postpartum period. 4 yrs after parturition, 71 of these $s 
and their children were subjected to a comprehensive 
examination at a child health control center. Information 
from the 2 independent investigations was compared and 
analyzed. Results point towards specific conflicts in the 
mother as being of significance for the development of 
adaptational difficulties in the child, illustrated in this 
case by bedwetting. Notably, Ss with deep-seated 
conflicts regarding the reproductive function and moth- 
erhood, often formed during childhood and adolescence, 
reported enuresis (and other adaptational problems) 5 
their children to a higher degree than did other Ss. (2 
ref.)J—Journal summary. 

s. Overall, John E.; Hunter, Sara & Butcher, 
James N. (U. Texas, Medical School, Galveston) hes 
structure of the MMPI-168 in a psychiatric pe 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973( EH 
Vol. 41(2), 284-286.—Administered the Ist 168 rs 
the MMPI to 505 psychiatric patients. Factor buc 
the resulting data identified factors of S and 
Depression, Psychotic Distortion, Low. wm 
Acting Out, plus a separate Masculinity- ond iti 
factor. Results compare favorably with those S 
technically best of the item-level апу others 
complete MMPI that have been reported AM 
Factor scoring keys that can be used with an 5 Journ 
short-form administration аге presented: 
abstract. oh ji 

7309. Perry, Thomas L., et al. (U. ect Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Urinary cyclic AMP о ЗАЦ), 
catatonia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 

Vol. 130(8), 927-929. 

7310. Petzel, Thomas P. & Johnson, 
U., Chicago, Ш.) romana of conc 
degrees of dominance by process апе > chology. 
drones. Journal of Consulting & Ci ME orm- 
1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 235-241.— Compar schizo 
ances of 20 process and 21 reactive e vels of coni 
on a concept-formation task involving 2 determine 
dominance. Concept dominance Was en 
high, moderate, and low азо and frequency 
correct responses to the stimuli. Streng d inversely W 
of incorrect competing responses varie esponses- ind- 
the associative strength of the pet en domi- 
ings reveal a significant main ee Concept j- 
nance and a significant Diagnosis 
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nance interaction. Reactive schizophrenics performed the anxiety index, calculated by Welsh’s method. (37 ref.) 
significantly better than process schizophrenics when —G. Rubin-Rabson. 
concept dominance was high (i.e., few weak competing 7314. Rider, Barbara A. (U. Kansas) Perceptual- 
responses), whereas there was a trend for process motor dysfunction in emotionally disturbed children. 
schizophrenics to perform better when concept domi- American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(Sep), 
nance was low (i.e., many strong competing responses). Vol. 27(6), 316-320.—Administered the Purdue Percep- 
Methodological implications are discussed in detail. (17 — tual-Motor Survey, the Southern California Perceptual- 
ref.)—Journal abstract. Motor Tests, and Reflex Testing for Evaluating CNS 
7311. Plutchik, Robert & Conte, Hope R. (Albert Development to 20 emotionally disturbed and 23 normal 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Relationships | 6-12 / yr olds. Both groups were enrolled in regular 
between age, sex and symptomatology in psychiatric public school classes. Emotionaly disturbed Ss (a) 
outpatients. Journal of the American Geriatrics Society, scored significantly lower on 11 of the 18 subtests of the 
1973(Nov), Vol. 21(11), 519-522.—320 8-80 yr old Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey and on 12 of the 16 
psychiatric outpatients were evaluated by 5 psychiatrists subtests of the Southern California battery, and (b) had 
according to a standard checklist describing symptoms significantly more abnormal reflex responses than the 
and social strengths. The analyses compared Ss over age normal Ss. Results suggest a sensory-integrative compo- — - 
50 yrs with those under age 50 on the basis of 22 nent of the behaviors labeled "disturbed." (16 ref.) 
symptoms and 11 strengths. A finer analysis also was —Journal abstract. 
made by dividing all patients into 4 age groups: under 7315. Riess, Bernard F. & Safer, Jeanne. (Postgradu- 
20, 21-35, 36-50, and 51 yrs or over. Analysis of ate Center for Mental Health, New York, N.Y.) Birth 
male-female differences showed very few systematic order and related variables in a large outpatient 
changes in symptoms or strengths related to age. The population. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 
observed systematic changes indicated that “family 61-68.—Presents an exploratory study of birth order 
conflicts” decreased with age, and that “relates easily” variables in psychiatric patients, in which 2,474 terminat- 
and “good adjustment” increased with age. Younger ed cases at the Postgraduate Center for Mental Health 


males tended to manifest more schizophrenic $ toms, were collected and data obtained on sex, birth order, 
D e deor that Frequencies of each birth 


whereas the older mal diagnosis, and age of sibs. 
males appeared more depressed than — diagn: g dless оГ family size were 


schizophrenic, Age was unrelated to symptomatology in sition within and regar í 
calculated, and chi squares and other comparisons made. 


the female groups. In all age рг sed a ad ; 
greater number of all age groupe ee is Results indicate that eldest children from small families — 
concluded that aging per se does not necessarily lead to and youngest children from large families, as well as only — 
an increase of symptoms or a decrease of social strengths children, were overrepresented in this sample. (16 ref) _ 
аше Outpatienta: This conclusion, however, —Journal abstract. 
e qualified in terms of ibili a selective J 
dropout rate for certain ape ot рена with for Mental & Nervous Diseases, Italy) [Disproportion: A 
Clinics.—Journal abstract. new “peculiar phen 
n Regestein, Quentin R. (Peter Bent Brigham ahi 7 
i n oston, Mass.) A clinical framework for insomni- 469-415.—Cites specifi cases to i enon of "dispropor- 
Vol уан Journal of Mental Health, 1973(Fal), distortion that occurs a p! 0 
qu Uu poe e 
temporarily ШОЧ ОЕ у is ped + foci for the rest remains intact. The $ loses the capacity 


eing a mask for many psychopathological conditions to evaluate the proportionality of his external world; it is 
дн these should not te P red Сагды “history-taking the failure to perceive the gestalten. Disproportion is 
е assessment is necessary. Various treatment methods never found in normal people b oniy in the Id 
р. discussed. It is suggested that the wish for passive disturbed as a kind of cognitive ; Ed s 
v ij x be tempered by time and experience. (19 ref) likened to the “pre-logical state" О —N. 

» Krici 
to с R.; Harris, Jane & Seeman, Mary 


7313. Remschmidi hester, S. 

t, Helmut; Brechtel, B. & Mewe, Е. 7317. Roc , A " i' 
(U, Marburg, Children & REE epe. Clinic, У. (Clarke Inst. of Psychiatry, zoia, Ore 
соату) [On the pathological evolution and da) еше К, PR у ] 97X Oct), Vol. ЗОО), 
ty structure of children and айр Joune А italized schizophrenics and 40 volun- 


Suffering from ү AES 
endogenous-phasic psychoses and re DUAE шу (age range for both: roupe 


active depressi tea 
1973, sierra (Germ) Acta Paedopsy Ша listened to sentences in which a click was 
ol. 40(1), 2-17.—Compared early symptom eat tun 2) ссгорһгетїс Ss an 4 20 normal S$ Were 


Nestionnai 
J'sstionnaires for 34 endogenous-phasic psychoses and 


nective depressi i i ked to гергой 

i pressions, having an average catamnestic as! о терг ot А 
Period of 3 yrs, 4 mo., with ES tn ДЕП. of follow- where the click occurred. The remaining Ss were given 
X v heard sentences and asked to recognize 


SP and with the previous! 
results of te MMES ЫШ, the Fick (оой. Results show that schizophrenic Ss 


Signific, : 
ant differences bi tics and à ` y 
n group of PR dee P depressive tend to be less оар {һап zorna, Ss in e id 
O9'écents were rev В licks. However, this in erior performance was 
i А ealed MPI. The most clic lo 5 : 
stri ing differences sppea ea AU hysteria, and ап inability to use syntactic rules. Rather, the pattern of 
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errors demonstrated that schizophrenic Ss distinguish 
between sentences which are acoustically identical but 
- syntactically distinct, and that this distinction is main- 
| tained under response conditions with varying emphases 
on sentence retrieval. It is concluded that schizophrenics 
appear to use syntax as a basis for sentence processing at 
least to the same extent as normal Ss do. (27 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
7318. Rolla, Edgardo H.; Vaz Carneiro Leão, Inaura; 
Etchegoyen, Horacio &  Kernberg Оно Е. 
. [Considerations on the psychopathic organization of 
personality.) (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1973, Vol. 
30(1), 17-101.—Describes several aspects of psychopath- 
ic personality, using illustrative case study material. 
Comments on the paper and answers to the comments by 
the author are included. 
7319. Rosenblatt, Seymour; Leighton, W. P. & 


| Chanley, J. D. (Mount Sinai School of Medicine, City U. 


New York) Dopamine-5-hydroxylase: Evidence for in- 
creased activity in sympathetic neurons during psychotic 
states. Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4115), 923-924. 
—Infused tritiated dopamine into 4 psychiatric patients 
during acute psychotic episodes and in remission. An 
index of the activity of dopamine-f-hydroxylase of 
salivary gland sympathetic neurons was determined by 
measuring the distribution of tritiated metabolites in 
salivary fluid. Increased synthesis of norepinephrine 
occurred in acute schizophrenia and in the manic state of 
manic-depressive psychosis but not in the depressed 
phase. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7320. Royer, Fred L. & Friedman, Steven. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Brecksville, О.) Scanning time of 
Schizophrenics and normals for visual designs. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 212-219. 
. —Measured the time to locate а target design in an array 
of 4 designs by 12 process and 12 reactive schizophrenics 
and 12 hospitalized and 12 nonhospitalized normal 
controls. Designs and arrays differed in the size of the 
rotation and reflection equivalence sets from which they 
were selected. Differences in mean reaction time (RT) 
attributable to these characteristics were found as 
expected. Schizophrenics performed slower than the 
nonhospitalized normals. The mean RT of hospitalized 
normals, mostly spinal cord injury patients, fell between 
that of the process and reactive schizophrenics. No 
Group X Stimulus Condition interaction effects were 
found. Results are interpreted as not supporting leading 
theories of schizophrenic deficit. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

b: 7321. Rudd, T. N. (St. Paul's Hosp. Winchester, 
_ England) Mental disturbances in old age. Journal of the 
С American Geriatrics Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(8), 


m 342-345.— Discusses a revised approach to the problem 


_ 0f mental disturbance in the elderly. Accurate diagnosis 
_ of the newly admitted patient is fundamental but is not 
bet pm eda АП Such patients need the services both 
. Ога geriatric physician and a psychiatrist so that physical 
_ factors will not be overlooked in making the Чыр оа. 
ШШ medical Investigation is less expensive than pro- 
ae үр раш. The potential for curing these 
р nts has been underestimated. Lik 
_ Old people are highly sensiti ор. 


old р ive to their environment and 
will respond favorably to improved conditions, physical 
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or psychological. Social factors in institutions, ер. good 
staff relations and a daily living pattern acceptable to 
patients may produce, in combination with physical 
treatment, mental improvement such that management 
outside the institution becomes possible. The breakdown 
in home support is more often caused by unbearable 
strain than by a weakening of family ties; if the medical 
and social agencies involved can arrange to provide 
short- or long-term relief from strain when needed, 
return of the patient to family or community life may 
also be achieved.—/. Davis. 

7322. Ryan, Diana V. & Neale, John M. (State U. New 
York, Stony Brook) Test-taking sets and the perform- 
ance of schizophrenics on laboratory tests. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 207-211. 
—Administered an abbreviated MMPI, a word associa- 
tion test, and a reaction time test under 2 test conditions 
(neutral and mental illness) to 3 schizophrenic 
groups—28 acute and 28 chronic Ss from open wards, 
and 28 chronic Ss from closed wards. Chronic Ss from 
open wards were the only group to perform differentially 
on the tests under the 2 conditions, presenting them- 
selves as “healthier” on the MMPI and giving more 
common responses on the word association test in the 
mental illness than in the neutral condition. It is 
concluded that schizophrenic patients likely to be 
included in research may perform differently on tests 
given under different conditions.—Journal abstract. 

7323. Rychlak, Joseph F. (Purdue U.) Time оир 
tion in the positive and negative free panas 
mildly abnormal versus normal high school M 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973( sh 
Vol. 41(2), 175-180.—Contrasted 12 9th-12th Tu | 
males with mildly abnormal MMPI scores Mer. 
matched normal controls in a free phantasy er | 
covering 2 sessions. It was predicted that the абло! m | 
would proffer more negative ideas and m т 
would normals, as well as reflect a poorer We 5 
future time perspective. Results confirm the os dine 
ideas and images among abnormals, but rding the | 
perspective hypothesis was true only Ue ositively" 
positive contents projected. Normals thi A eal 
into the future, while abnormals do not. Wu 
outline is presented for the conception of p mecha 
behavior as premising and arbitrary. rather ti embracing 
ical and controlled. A logical learning theo rationale 
the dialectical features of meaning is given employ ed. 
for the research findings and procedure | 
—. tract. E ster) 

"1324. Same roff, Arnold & Zax, Melvin. o 
Schizotaxia revisited: Model issues In od chin 
schizophrenia. American Journal Ti m ie jl le 
1973(Oct), Vol. 43(5) 744—154.— and their тїш 

isorder, 

to the development of а of 
proposes an alternative to th 
genetic and environmental factors. stitution 


f coi 
i to the balance o! CO" 
cussed which relate 1 outcomes: a) 


І 
environment in developmenta: x d environ 
effect model which suggests that gene lopment; 0) 
ment have independent influences on е different 
the interactive model which allow: but which 1 
effects of constitution and environment, 


s for 
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assumes that these effects are constant over time; and (c) 
the transactional model, which suggests that it is the 
character of the specific transactions that occur between 
child and parent that influences development. This 
transactional model is the most appropriate one for 
explaining developmental deviances in families with a 
history of schizophrenia. It is concluded that schizotaxia 
may be identifiable retrospectively, but the range of 
outcomes for infants with the same constitutional 
characteristics is limited only by the quality of their 
environmental transactions. (31 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

7325. Sanchez, José (Catholic U. Louvain, Inst. of 
Family Science & Sexology) [L'Homosexualité feminine 
chez Freud. (Female homosexuality according to 
Freud.).] (Fren) Louvain, Belgium: 1971. 172 p. 

7326. Sarró, Ramón, et al. [Studies on delirium in 
schizophrenics: Theme analysis of schizophrenic 
deliriums.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia 
Médica. Monografico, 1972(Apr), Vol. 10(2), 301-362. 
—Discusses theoretical and historical aspects of the 
study of ‘ deliriums, and considers 20 delusions or 
hallucinations in detail supported by case study material. 

7327. Schildkraut, Joseph J. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Lab. of Neuropsychopharmacology, Boston) 
Norepinephrine metabolites as biochemical criteria for 
classifying depressive disorders and predicting respon- 
ses to treatment: Preliminary findings. American Jour- 
и. of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 695-699.—Con- 
үа а longitudinal study of 6 depressed inpatients. 
Finding Suggest that levels of norepinephrine metabol- 
ites, particularly 3-methoxy 4-hydroxyphenylglycol, ex- 
е in urine may provide biochemical criteria for 
The 1 ying at least some types of depressive disorders. 
Hee oes may also be useful for predicting the 
Tee responses to treatment with various tricyclic 

ane drugs. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

Heim, H Schmidtchen, Stefan; y. Kerekjarto, Margit & 
у) [Qu arald. (U. Kiel, Psychological Inst., W. German- 

Borat assessment of the development of 
190) тоа] (Germ) Diagnostica, 1972(Sum), Vol. 
ion E a 2.—30 male and 40 female patients suffering 
ФК ү орепоиз (including involutional) depression 
Hur ed on 3 measures of depression: the 50-item 
rata wor-Depressions-Skala A and B (HDS), a self- 
КЕГИ D and a doctor's rating scale. 33 patients were 
ШОШ А and 37 HDS B. Testing was done as soon 
initial don as possible, 1 wk, and 4—5 wks after the 

Опар. HDS A and B mean scores and the 
differ rating decreased significantly with time; no sex 

7309 5 were obtained.—M. E. Morf. 

Diego) “pSchuckit, Mare A, et al. (U. California, San 
campus: fey: year prospective study on the college 
ieee Personal and familial psychiatric problems. 
320-394 Behe Nervous System, 1973(Aug), Vol. 34(6), 
lems in m tudied the prevalence of psychiatric prob- 
midwester sondon sample of 158 college. freshmen at а 
urban sen university: Ss came from highly educated 
Noting the les. Psychiatric syndromes were outlined by 
whick had occurrence of objectively defined symptoms 
normal pue represent a change from that person s 
Noted in med state. Psychiatric problems were 
Most fre out 20% of the sample. Depression was the 
quently noted diagnosis, occurring in at least 5% 
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of the group. A fairly high rate of familial psychiatric й 


illness was also noted, most often depression. А low 


incidence of chronic psychoses and major disruptive | 


personality disorders was found in both Ss and their 
families.—Journal summary. 


7330. Schwartz, Carol C.; Myers, Jerome К. & % 


Astrachan, Boris M. (Yale U.) Comparing three meas- 
ures of mental status: A note on the validity of 
estimates of psychological disorder in the community. 
Journal of Health & Social Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
14(3), 265-273.—Tested the validity of С. J. Gurin’s” 


Mental Status Index (GMSI). The New Haven Schi- _ ; 
zophrenia Index by B. M. Astrachan et al, J. Endicott А 


and К. L, Spitzer's Psychiatric Evaluation Form, and the 
GMSI were administered to 132 former psychiatric 


patients living in the community. A factor analysis of the 
symptom items on the 3 measures shows a divergence in _ 


overall assessment and reveals that the measures tap 
varying aspects of behavior. The GMSI measures 
neurotic symptomatology almost exclusively. Results 
have implications for a new interpretation of the high 
prevalence of mental 


mental status. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7331. Seiler, Lauren H. (Queens Coll., City U. New. 
York) The 22-item scale used in field studies of mental 
illness: A question of method, a question of substance, 
and a question of theory. Journal of Health & Social 
Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 252-264.—Considers 
methodological, substantive, and theoretical aspects of 
the 22-item scale developed for the 1962 Midtown 
Manhattan study by 1 
T. S. Langer and S. T. Michael. It is suggested that the 
instrument is, at best, а very incomplete measure of 
mental illness. A more reasonable interpretation is that 
the scale measures psychological stress and physical 
malaise, although even for these purposes itis a less than 
ideal measure. Use of the instrument to examine the 
relationship between stressful life experiences and 
mental illness is further discouraged because of а 
conceptual confounding of the independent and depend- 


iables. (58 ref)—Journal abstract. 
ent variables (58 те vr (New York U., Medical 


School) Antinuclear factor in КРЕ deus 

iological Psychiatry, H —Ех- 
nerd H. Von Brauchitsch's (see PA, Vol. 49:1072) 
finding of a generally higher presence of antinuclear 
factor (ANF) in depressed patients than other hospital- 
ized psychiatric patients or in normal populations. 
Findings with 100 consecutive psychiatric admissions 
failed to confirm this data; antinuclear antibodies were 
not found in any depressed S. The overall incidence of 
ANF in the entire psychiatric population was 2%; this is 
compatible with figures obtained with *normal" popula- 
tions. Findings underscore the need for greater stability 
of control in this area of researc 


variety of factors to in 


Education, City x 
male homosexuals and heterosexuals. Archives of Sexual 


Behavior, 1974(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 
questionnaire concerning paren! 


925 


illness repeatedly found in the . 
community when this measure was used in evaluating _ 


ой: 


L. Srole et al and the 1963 study by 0 
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- nonclinical male homosexuals and 138 heterosexuals 
(undergraduates and graduate students). The question- 
“naire was derived from the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
— Desirability scale, the Neuroticism Scale Questionnaire, 
_ the Femininity scale of the California Psychological 
- Inventory, and the Parent-Child Relations Question- 
- maire. Homosexuals described their parents as more 

- rejecting and less loving and indicated that they were less 

"close to their fathers than heterosexuals. For Ss scoring 
low on neuroticism, however, no significant differences 
were found between groups. Homosexuals low on 
| femininity reported negative behavior for fathers but not 
for mothers. Results question the assumption that 
- negative parental behavior, especially of mothers, plays a 
critical role in differentiating the backgrounds of 
homosexuals and heterosexuals. (49 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
7334. Smith, Elizabeth M. (Washington U., Medical 
School) A follow-up study of women who request 
abortion. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 43(4), 574-585.—Reviews the literature on psycho- 
logical effects of induced abortion, and reports on the 
- characteristics of an unselected sample of 154 women 
who contacted a problem pregnancy counseling service. 
| Data on the subsequent adjustment of 80 of the 125 who 
_ obtained abortions was obtained through a follow-up 
I Monnaie. Findings are consistent with recent studies 
_ that report few negative reactions related to abortion. 
-Journal abstract. 

E 7335. Timsit-Berthier, M.; Delaunoy, J. & Rousseau, 
J. С. (О. Liége, Belgium) Slow potential changes in 
- psychiatry: Il. Motor potential. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 35(4), 363-367. 
. —Studied motor potential in 72 controls, 86 neurotics, 
| and 94 psychotics. Mainly among psychotics, and to a 

| lesser degree among neurotics, a very different type of 
motor potential appeared which was not at all like that 
described in the literature concerning normal Ss (Type P 
motor potential). No inversion of polarity occurred 
5 during the muscular contraction. The negative readiness 

; ode might present variable amplitude and duration, 
| but in all cases it persisted after the end of the motor 

- activity and ended with a more gradual slope than is seen 
in the normal motor potential. (French summary) 
_ Journal abstract. 
7336. Timsit-Berthier, M.; Delaunoy, J.; Koninckx, №. 


& Rousseau, J. C. (U. Liége, Belgium) Slow potential 


Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 35(4) 355-361.—Studied spa 
negative variation (CNV) amplitude, morphology, and 


prolonged CNVs (Type Ш н 
“plateau” or “dome ‘ype Ш and Type IV curves with a 


often among psychoti 
> 20. Psychotic p 
respond only on the principle 5 ing" 
CNV paradigm. (French summit 97 поі" to the 
abstract. 
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7337. Tucker, G. J.; Harrow, М. & Quinlan, р, 
(Dartmouth Medical School, Hanover, N.J.) Depersonal. 
ization, dysphoria, and thought disturbance. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 702-706, 
—Replicated the finding in a Previous study by А 
Brauer, M. Harrow, апа С. J. Tucker (see PA, Vol. 
45:10305) demonstrating a significant association Б 
tween depersonalization and anxiety. A questionnaire 
administered to 155 patients also delineated the close 
association of depersonalization with dysphoric affect 
and specific types of pathological thinking. From these 
data it appears that the patient who experiences 
depersonalization is a person with chronic anxiety, 
persistent depressive affect, and some degree of psycho- 
pathological thinking. It is hypothesized that depersonal- 
ization may be the perceived feeling or experiential state 
of the person who has this constellation of symptoms. (32 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7338. U'Ren, Richard C.; Conrad, Francis E. & 
Patterson, Peter H. (U. Oregon, Medical School) A 
year's experience in student mental health at West 
Point. . American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
130(6), 643-647.—Describes a 1-уг study at West Point 
which revealed that most cadets seen in the mental 
hygiene service did not have symptoms indicative ofa 
major psychiatric illness. Many were diagnosed as 
having adjustment reactions. Similar findings have been 
reported among students at civilian institutions. Howev- 
er, the cadets had lower rates of self-referrals and 
diagnoses of personality disorder and higher frequencies 
of suicide gestures and psychophysiological reactions. 
21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
$ Di em Den Berg, J. H. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) A 
different existence: Principles of репотеп i 
psychopathology. Pittsburgh, Pa., Duquesne U. E 
1972. v, 141 p. $6.95.—Presents a detailed русира 
logical analysis of a single theoretical case of E ‘I 
The ambiguities resulting from the їйїгїш И) 
psychological categories аге discussed, and it E 
how phenomenological concepts can clarify К, 
understanding of himself and rn M £ 
summary of relevant literature is also 1n ine 

7340, Van Dyke, William K. & Routh, Dona n 
Rest Christian Hosp., Grand Rapids, маа 
censure on schizophrenic reaction time: it model. 
reformulation of the Garmezy censure-de RE $0. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Je nonpsy* 
200-206.—80 male schizophrenics and 40 E in whic 
chiatric patients performed a reaction time tas als and the 
40 Ss heard a tone after randomly selected їп hich theit 
other Ss heard the tone only after trials on Me dime 
response was slower than their baseline v. at 
Half of the Ss were told that the tone was à tone mean 
sound, while the others were told that Ba last trial 
their response had been too slow on E of all 
Censure instructions improved the [een ct contingent 
Ss, regardless of whether the tone was in [à aa 
upon poor performance. This result 1$ ied 

eine "s 1966 cens 
predictions from N. Garmezys f this m el. 
model and requires a reformulation о! К: 
ref.)—Journal abstract. d 
aL Weinberger, Elizabeth & ше Short 
(Massachusetts Dept. of Education, in 


ficit 
(6 
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term retention in acute and chronic paranoid schizo- 

renics. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 822). 220-225.—Administered 4 short-term memo- 

tasks to 10 acute and 10 chronic paranoid schizo- 
phrenics (age ranges 17-45 and 21-58, respectively) and 
10 18-54 yr old nonprofessional hospital staff members. 
Each task involved the recall of a different type of 
material varying in meaningfulness from letter trigrams 
to real word triads. Recall of the material always 
followed 15 sec of distracting activity designed to 
prevent rehearsal. Acute paranoid Ss tended to overin- 
clude intralist and extralist responses especially when the 
more meaningful material was used, while the chronic Ss 
tended to omit many more responses (р < .01). Contra- 
ry to previous research, however, chronic Ss also 
displayed more overinclusion than the normal Ss 
performing the same tasks. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7342. Weiss, Anne L. (Child Psychiatric Service, 
Zurich, Switzerland) [The importance of the human 
environment for depressive reactions in psycho-organi- 
cally disturbed children.] (Germ) Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 
1973, Vol. 40(1), 17-37.—Examined 50 psycho-organical- 
ly disturbed children, half with and half without 
depressive features, for etiology of the depression. 
Depressive family tendencies, especially maternal; gener- 
al family disturbances, and parents’ tensions with school 
and neighbors were found to play an essential role. It is 
concluded that a constitutional factor exists in the 
genesis of the disorder. (57 ref)—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

.7343. Williams, Redford B.; Frankel, Bernard L.; 
Gillin, J. Christian & Weiss, James L. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Psychobiology, Bethes- 
da, Md.) Cardiovascular response during a 
association test and an interview. Psychophysiology, 
ШОУ) Vol. 10(6), 571—577.—Меазигей forearm 

ood flow and pulse rate during rest periods, а word 
association test, and an interview in 8 18-30 yr old 
maa Ss and 8 17—63 yr old psychiatric inpatients. 12 of 
Ше Ss showed a decrease in forearm blood flow 

luring the interview. It is suggested that this decrease is 
te active response, rather than a passive fall, because of 
Diff inding of increased heart rate during the interview. 

a erences in cardiovascular responses of the patient 
а the normal Ss are discussed. It is suggested 
patie е attentional deficit of the schizophrenics in the 
a nt group contributed to these differences. (18 ref) 

ournal abstract. 
E Williamson, Robert C. (Lehigh U.) Differential 
m оп of the parental relationship: A Chilean 
ШАА Journal оў Comparative Family Studies, 
i A ), Vol. 3(2), 239-253. — Reports results of inter- 
NG in Chile with 60 schizophrenics, 52 male 
ages e delinquents, and 175 normal controls (median 
Шы 6 16, and 28 yrs, respectively). Results show 
Tejecti ifferences in childhood experiences; parental 
i Бр especially by the father, was found particularly 
experie schizophrenic Ss, while the delinquents had 

н ч both rejection and overtly harsh discipline. 
Tesult of iab often perceived as manipulative, and as а 
had to ane high absenteeism rate of the fathers, often 
аре, sox ill both parental roles. Despite differences in 
Süpgest паза social class among the 3 groups, results 

at varying types of emotional climates 1n the 
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home are significant in personal and social adjustment, 
(33 ref)—Journal abstract. : 
7345. Yudkovitz, Elaine & Rottersman, Judy. (Henry 
Ittleson Center for Child Research, Riverdale, N.Y.) 
Language therapy in childhood schizophrenia: A case - 
study of a monitoring and feedback approach. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(Nov), Vol. 38(4), - 
520—532.— Describes the progress of a 12-yr-old schizo- 
phrenic boy in a 2-yr communication therapy program 
based on auditory monitoring and feedback. The goal of 
the program was to open the auditory channel to - 
promote the development of awareness in the child of his _ 
own communication errors and to increase his under- - 
standing of the auditory environment involved in - 
cognitive and linguistic development. Developments in - 
his auditory monitoring behavior are traced through his — 
responses to specific therapy tasks, the modification of 
particular language errors (e.g tangentiality), and the 
changes observed in auditory awareness and accessibility _ 
in and outside therapy.—Journal abstract. à 
7346. Zigler, Edward & Levine, Jacob. (Yale U.) 
Premorbid adjustment and paranoid-nonparanoid sta- 
tus in schizophrenia: A further investigation. Journal of — 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 189-199. 
—Investigated the interrelations between premorbid 
social competence, role orientation as expressed in 
symptomatology, and paranoid-nonparanoid status in 
295 Veterans Administration (VA) hospital and 300 state | 
hospital male schizophrenic patients. Among state | 
hospital paranoid schizophrenics, paranoids had higher 
remorbid social competence scores (Phillips-Zigler 4 
Social Competence Index) than nonparanoids. For VA 
hospital schizophrenics, paranoid-nonparanoid status 
was unrelated to premorbid social competence, State 
hospital patients had lower premorbid competence 
scores and a higher incidence of nonparanoid diagnosis _ 
than VA hospital patients. The prevalence of a number 
of symptoms also differed between the 2 hospitals. The 
role orientation symptom pictures differed both for 
hospitals and for paranoid and nonparanoid status. The | 
relationships between role orientation, paranoid-nonpar- - 
remorbid social competence are 


oid status, and p! 
Mene within a developmental framework. (23 ref.) 


—Journal abstract. 


Behavior Disorders 


Kenneth S.; Lohrenz, J. G. & Harper, à 
а Us Student Mental Health Service, — 
, Canada) Suicidal ideation and ~ 


rental loss: А iminary research report. Canadian _ 
Ps chiatric yid Journal, 1973(Apr), Vol. 18(2), 
? ed interview data on depressive enu 
:cidal ideas and behavior, and attitudes toward deat 
at from university students who had lost 1 or 
both parents by age 16 through death, divorce, or 
separation (n = 64) and controls (n = 50) whose 
parents were alive and living together. Results strongly 
support the hypothesis that childhood parental loss is an 
h development of suicidal 


important factor in such d n Е 
{епс as expressed in suicidal fantasies. Neither age 


nor sex of the absent parent influenced the development 
of these tendencies. (French summary) (26 ref.)—A. 


Olson. 
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_ 7348. Adams, Russell L.; Giffen, Martin B. & Garfield, 
Frances. (U. Texas, Medical School, San Antonio) Risk 
taking among suicide attempters. Journal of Abnormal 
- Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 262-267.—Investigat- 
_ ed the risk-taking nature of suicide attempts and 
| determined if attempters have a high propensity to 
gamble on an experimental risk-taking procedure. 102 
Suicide attempters and 102 controls matched on sex, age, 
cial ethnic status, and education were Ss. Results show 
that (a) attempters took more risks than matched 
controls, (b) attempters whose suicide actions were 
judged to be gambles also took more experimental risks 
"than nongambling attempters, and (c) a majority of 
“suicide attempts were characterized by risk-taking 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 
E _ 7349. Allman, Lawrence R. (Family Mental Health 
. Clinic of the Jewish Family Services, New York, N.Y.) 
— Group drinking during stress: Effects on alcohol intake 
and group process. International Journal of the Addic- 
tions, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 475-488.—Investigated the rela- 
tionships between experimentally imposed stress, alcohol 
consumption, and group interaction in 3 46-yr-old male 
alcoholics, all with a 15-25 yr history of drinking. The 
- 32-day study was divided into 3 parts: a 4-day predrink- 
ing period in which Ss could earn points by working at 
ап operant console and no alcohol was available; а 20- 
E drinking period in which alcohol could be purchased 


“with earned points; and an 8-day postdrinking period in 
which points could be earned but no alcohol purchased. 
These 3 periods were subdivided into alternating 2-day 
riods of socialization and isolation; Ss could buy 
“relief from isolation” with the points they had earned. 
Stress was manipulated by telling Ss that their points 
depended on the cumulative work of all Ss. Results show 
that group structure diminished with drinking as Ss 
became more involved with their own pathology than 
with the group. Ss attempted to achieve greater group 
involvement during stress but failed after minimal initial 
efforts. Alcohol consumption was highest during sociali- 
- zation periods.—Journal abstract. 
__ 7350. Arbeit, Susan A. & Blatt, Sidney J. (Yale U.) 
_ Differentiation of simulated and genuine suicide notes. 
Ssychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 283-297. 
Asked Ss to distinguish genuine from simulated 
cide notes and investigated the criteria they used in 
аке these judgments. The 93 Ss were in 6 groups of 
Varied levels of clinical training, ranging from under- 
васе to practicing clinicians. Though there was no 
ignificant relationship between level of training and 
ility to discriminate between the notes, 13 Ss made the 


Asch, Stuart S. 
City U. New 
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anatomy of a crime. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 1(2), 145-165.— Presents a psychiatric 
study of a male law school graduate in his 20's who Was 
arrested on a charge of buying a car with a forged check, 
Using psychoanalytic principles, the current psychic 
conflict that provoked the criminal act and the specific 
childhood psychological determinants were delineated, 
The merits of various legal dispositions possible in this 
case are discussed. It is suggested that similar studies of 
criminals and criminal acts may offer more guidance for 
both psychiatry and jurisprudence—Journal abstract, 

7352. Blair, Ralph. (Homosexual Community Coun- 
seling Center, New York, N.Y.) Homosexuality and 
psychometric assessment. New York, N.Y.: Homosexu- 
al Community Counseling Center, No. 15, 1972. 6 р. 
—Reviews the literature on using psychological tests 
(e.g., MMPI, TAT, and the Rorschach) as indicators of 
sexual orientation. No real support for theories which 
assume homosexuality to be an indicator of psychopa- 
thology is found, and when such support is found, Ss are 
generally from psychiatric wards or prisons which limits 
the reliability of the findings. (3 p. ref.) ? 

7353. Blair, Ralph. (Homosexual Community Coun- 
seling Center, New York, N.Y.) Etiological and treat- 
ment literature on homosexuality. New York, N.Y.: 
Homosexual Community Counseling Center, No. 5, 
1972. 49 p.—Reviews the literature on the physical, 
psychological, and environmental factors in the ШЫ 
of homosexuality and on various treatment goals, PS 
populations, and kinds of therapy. It is conclude | 
until the medical and psychiatric professions e 
edge that homosexuality is not a pathological sexual 
orientation, little can be reliably said about its causes. 
84 p. ref. ү 
à Вз. Bucky, Steven F. (U.S. Navy Medical D 
sychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Ц А a 
tionship between background and extent of Б 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. AA dy 
709—710.—Used an anonymous questionnaire Nw 
the histories of 23 U.S. Navy enlisted men who d E 
heroin fewer than 5 times and 19 who had au in 
more times. Significant differences were E Re 
general, more extensive heroin use was БЕ in 
relationships with family as well as more c! 
school and in the navy.—Journal abstract. кеш) 

7355. Button, Alan. (California State UE behav- 
Some antecedents of felonious and баа Vol. 
ior. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1 р р gram 
2(3) 35-37.— Briefly describes | a re The 
investigating antecedents of е delinquent to be well 
cliche that violence begets violence appe homes of 
founded. The incidence of violence їп is leading t0 
delinquents appears widespread. Name M empiri- 
self-fulfilling prophecies also prevails. 
cal data is not yet available.—A. Krichel dical Schoo) 

7356. Choi, Sei Y. (Washington U., MESA rican 
Dreams as a prognostic factor in alcohol KO, 699-10 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. in both Jeng! 
— Tested the hypothesis that differences istics WOU 
of abstinence and demographic сааса ка: 
found between alcoholics who En h 
drinking (DD group) and those Who 


bs 
group. The DD group (n = 50) was 3 


tinen 
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longer periods of time; these Ss were more often white, 
married, and taking disulfiram than were NDD Ss (n 

= 50) It is concluded that in outpatient treatment of 
alcoholics, dreaming about drinking is a good prognostic 
sign.—Journal abstract. 

7357. Colson, C. (Illinois State U.) An objective- 
analytic approach to the classification of suicidal 
motivation. Acta ' Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
492), 105-113.—Attempted to identify distinct dimen- 
sions of suicidal experience by surveying 28 male and 51 
female graduate students who had histories of serious 
suicidal behavior. Data were cluster-analyzed оп the 
basis of the reasons the Ss cited for their having wished 
to die. Through this procedure, 4 distinct clusters of 
suicidal experiences were identified which were statisti- 
cally and conceptually meaningful. These clusters 
permitted the accurate classification of more than 91% of 
the sample. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

7358. Cormier, Dollard & Landreville, Claire. (U. 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) [The influence of anxiety on 
the use of hard drugs.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 6(3), 245-260.—Studied the role of anxiety in 
addiction to hard drugs. The Institute for Personality 
and Ability Testing Anxiety Scale Questionnaire (IPAT) 
was administered to 40 male 16-24 yr old Ss of whom 20 
were users of barbiturates, amphetamines, or opiates and 
20 were nonusers. Results of the IPAT confirm the 
hypothesis that the level of anxiety of the hard drug user 
is significantly higher than that of nonusers. Anxiety as à 
Personality trait differentiated the users as exhibiting 
poor integration of self-concept, weakness of the ego, 
and high nervous tension. The significance of manifest 
anxiety in drug addiction is discussed. (English summa- 
гу) (19 ref) —R. L. Cook. 

7 7359. Cormier, Dollard. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Cana- 
» [Self-acceptance and addiction to hard drugs.] 
(Fren) Toxicomanies, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 111-133. 
died the nature of the self-concept, as measured by 
ae. Self-Concept Scale, for 20 17-23 yr old 
Th e-class males who were addicted to hard drugs. 
k е Ss used cannabis regularly, LSD frequently, and a 
hs iety of barbiturates, opiates, and amphetamines less 
у. Compared to a similar group of 20 controls 
defen. ad never used drugs, drug addicts were more 
RENS sive in their self-perceptions and had low self- 
ag e Results suggest that a desirable therapeutic 
Ned would be based on unconditional positive 
рео g ns emphasis that should lead to improved 
(French ity integration on the part of the addicts. 

7360 & English summaries) (26 ref.)—R. L. Cook. 
Aamin, Curlee, Joan & Stern, Herbert. (Veterans 
Шү aon Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) The fear of 
Clinic Walp alcoholics. Bulletin of the Menninger 
MMPI 73(Nov), Vol. 37(6), 615-623.— Compared the 
those BE. of alcoholic patients (n — 100) with 

- 250 normals (n — 226) and psychiatric patients (n 
item 2 with particular reference to responses to MMPI 
plac" N I am afraid when I look down from a high 
Psychiatri ot only do the alcoholics far exceed the 
Ur is тіс patients in fear of heights (р < 01) but the 
alcoholi present in the overwhelming majority of the 
also ics. Alcoholic patients who express fear of heights 

Score higher than the other 2 groups on the MMPI 
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scales which reflect feminine tendencies and social 

introversion. Similarities are noted between the passive- 

submissive, self-defeating roles of the alcoholics and 

E corresponding roles of acrophobics—J. Z. 
паз. 

7361. Davis, Virginia E. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Neurochemistry & Addiction Research Lab., 
Houston, Tex.) Neuroamine-derived alkaloids: A possi- 
ble common denominator in alcoholism and related 
drug dependencies. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 111-115. 

7362. Dembo, Richard. A measure of aggression — 
among working-class youths. British Journal of. 
Criminology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(3), 245-252.—Discusses - 
the development of a simple and highly effective 
aggression measure. Assessments of interjudge reliability 
and validity are presented and the factorial structure of 
the ratings discussed. Self-image, social value, and 
antisocial behavior differences found among 50 each of. 
the most and least aggressive youths in the 13 school | 
forms researched are detailed. The data support the view 
that peer ratings provide a valuable research tool if. 
carefully handled. It is suggested that preliminary | 
fieldwork should become an important component in | 
generating aggression data among working-class adoles- | 
cents.—R. Gunter. А 

7363. Deniker, Р.; Loo, H.; Colonna, L. & Cottereau, - 
M. J. (U. Paris-Cochin, Medical School, Therapeutic & | 
Mental Health Services, France) [Psychotropic agents | 
used in drug addiction in France: Effects and risks.] | 
(Fren) Toxicomanies, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 135-148. 
— Briefly reviews a survey of patterns of drug use among 
100 French patients hospitalized during withdrawal. 
(French & English summaries) DN x 

7364. Dreyfus, Pierre M. (U. California, Medical 
School, Davis) Thoughts on the pathophysiology of 
Wernicke's disease. Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 367-369.— Discusses the 
role of thiamine deficiency in the Wernicke-Korsakoff 
syndrome and investigates aspects of the pathophysio- 
logical events possibly responsible for the character and 
distribution of CNS lesions accompanying the disease. 

7365. Falek, Arthur, et al. (Georgia Mental Health 
Inst., Div. of Human Genetics, Atlanta) [Human 
chromosomes and opiates.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 6(3), 287-301.—Studied cytogenic abnor- 
malities in 11 male and 5 female 21-58 yr old opiate 
addicts who were receiving methadone hydrochloride. 
Compared to à control group of nonaddicts, the addict 
group revealed an unusual number of chromosome 
aberrations. In vitro studies of quinine, morphine, and 
methadone at up to 3 times normal therapeutic concen- 
trations did not, however, reveal an increased frequency 
of chromosome damage in leukocyte cultures from 
nonaddicts. (English summary) (22 ref)—R. L. Cook. 

7366. Ferneau, E. & Mueller, S. (Boston City Hosp., 
Psychiatry Service, Mass.) Attitudes among a group of 
college students toward drug abuse and the drug 
abuser. Journal of Drug Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3(2), 
175-182.—Administered a modified (for drug abuse) 
version of A. Marcus's Alcoholism Questionnaire to 122 
undergraduates and 135 heroin addicts in a methadone 
treatment program. Results suggest that the attitudes of 
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е 2 groups are basically similar, although (a) students 
peared more likely to view addiction as an illness and 
less likely to see addiction as a harmless voluntary 


i idulgence, and (b) addicts were more likely to believe 
m periodic excessive drug users are addicts and more 
likely to identify addicts as coming from lower socioeco- 
nomic groups. Students viewed alcoholism and drug 
iction as similarly complex and ambiguous problems, 
although alcohol was seen as a less addicting substance 
ian drugs and the prognosis for alcoholics was better 
than that for addicts.—L. Gorsey. 

_ 7367. Fischoff, Joseph. (Children’s Hosp. of Michi- 
gan, Detroit) The role of the parents' unconscious in 
children's antisocial behavior. Journal of Clinical Child 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 31-33.— Briefly reviews 
the literature to point out the seriousness of a parent or 
parents unconsciously encouraging their child to act out 
antisocially. Aggressive mothers with passive or absent 
a often have a need for their children to act out, a 
heed which they then deny or project onto the child. The 
child is psychologically helpless and unstructured behav- 
ior results, The only method of treatment is intensive 
work with the parents and/or removal of the child from 
dom: Education of professionals to recognize this 


drome is essential.—A. Krichev. 

- 7368. Francher, J. Scott & Henkin, Janet. (John Jay 
Coll. of Criminal Justice, City U. New York) The 
menopausal queen: Adjustment to aging and the male 
ho xual. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 43(4), 670-674.—Proposes that in direct 

sition to the popular mythology depicting the aging 
ei homosexual as despairing and desolate, homosexu- 
lity may be functional in adjusting to the aging process. 
From extensive interviews with 10 over-50-yr-old male 
homosexuals, it is concluded that they commonly 
experience a “life crisis" early in their development and 
are therefore less affected by the trauma of role loss that 
Occurs for most men in later life.—Journal abstract. 
— 7369. Frease, Dean E. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Delinquency, social class, and the schools. Sociology & 
Social Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 57(4), 443-459.—Find- 
ings of a study of 1,232 Oregon high school males reveal 
no relationship between social class and juvenile delin- 
quency. 3 different dimensions of juvenile misconduct- 
~ over-all delinquency, seriousness of offense, and 
recidivism—were examined. A tentative explanation is 
Presented which argues specifically that the questionable 
relevance of school for youngsters not going to college 
could act as a source of rebellious behavior. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


^. 7370. Freed, Earl X. (Veterans Administration ecl 


A review. International Journal of the Addic- 
— Discusses methodologi- 
coholism and drug abuse and 


and some other addicting 
conjoint use of both 
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possibly animal models can be used in understanding 
addiction. (7 p. ref.)—Journal summary. 

7371. Gelles, Richard J. (U. Rhode Island) Child 
abuse as psychopathology: A sociological critique and 
reformulation. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 43(4), 611—621.—Asserts that much of the 
current research on child abuse employs a psychopatho- 
logical model which explains child abuse as a function of 
a psychological pathology. It is argued that major 
deficiencies of this model are its inconsistency and 
narrowness. It is suggested that a more dimensional 
approach to child abuse is possible by focusing on the 
sociological and contextual variables associated with 
abuse. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7372. Gilbert-Rahola, J., et al. (Faculty of Medicine, 
Barcelona, Spain) [Monographic number dedicated to 
alcoholism and drug addictions.] (Span) Revista de 
Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, 1973(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 
144 p.—Presents 7 papers on biochemical aspects of 
alcoholism, noxious effects of alcohol on the organism, 
drug dependencies, and treatment of alcoholism and 
drug addictions. 

7373. Goldstein, Michael J. & Kant, Harold S. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Pornography and sexual devi 
ance: A report of the Legal and Behavioral Institute, 
Beverly Hills, California. Berkeley, Calif.: U. California 
Press, 1973. 194 p. $7.95.—Presents the results of 
extensive interviews with sexually atypical males (eg. 
rapists, homosexuals, and heavy users of pornography) 
and 2 control samples (white and black males) about 
early experiences with erotica, sexual attitudes, i 
relationship between fantasy and sexual behavior, an 
the effects of erotica. A review of the literature a 
discussion of the definition of pornography and its role 
in a free society are included. (46 ref.) p Y 

7374. Goodwin, Donald W. & Hill, Shirley Y. 
(Washington U., Medical School) Short-term b 
and the alcoholic blackout. Annals of the м t 
Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, ДШ 
—Reviews evidence from 7 studies concerning Wi al 
blackouts occurring in alcoholics are predomini 
retrograde or anterograde in nature. Data are hs lc 
which suggest that alcoholic blackouts and their i ШШ 
tion with short-term memory area threshold гаће 

raded phenomena. atri 
i E Hagebak, Robert W. (Timberlawn P 
Center, Dallas, Tex.) Disciplinary practices in А 

contrasted with school systems with rules n 
violence against children. Journal of MA ihe 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2G), 14-16 plas vi 

extremely high rate of child abuse existent in Tivsically 
more than 20,000 cases of students being P ше. 
punished in schools, often with resulting RD lotas 
Paddling is seen as a tension-releaser for the = resent 
a deterrent to poor behavior. It does not И Krichev: 
solution to classroom behavior problems.“ 

7376. Hannum, Thomas E.; Menne, J 
Ellen L. & Rans, Laurel. (Iowa State UJ P Corrective 
female prisoner characteristics: 19! PEDIR 
& Social Psychiatry & Journal of PP a nonsignifi 


Therapy, 1973, Vol. 19(3), 39-41.—Reports 2 arsons for 
cant trend toward incarceration of you decrease 


shorter sentences. There was а Sig? 
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« 05) in the number of previous incarcerations (3.06 
1 71960-1961, and 1.35 in 1969-1970). The pattern of 
offenses was similar, except for an increase in the 
number of drug offenses in 1969-1970. The mean scores 
for both intelligence (Otis IQ) and achievement (Wide 
Range Achievement Test) increased but not significant- 
ly. More divorced and single women were found in the 
1969-1970 group (х; р = -10). 2 MMPI scales that 
increased significantly (p < .05) were Depression and 
Schizophrenia. MMPI mean profiles were, however, 
found to be quite similar in all samples, with the 
Psychopathic. Deviate and Paranoia scales being the 
highest in that order. Results neither fully support nor 
totally refute the view that societal changes have resulted 
in the incarceration of a more difficult or deviant group 
of inmates.—J. Sorokac. 

7377. Hill, Shirley Y.; Powell, Barbara & Goodwin, 
Donald W. (Washington U., Medical School) Critical 
flicker fusion: Objective measure of alcohol tolerance? 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
157(1), 46-49.—Reviews studies dealing with the effects 
of alcohol on critical flicker fusion (CFF). It is 
concluded that relatively low doses of alcohol produce a 
decline in the flicker fusion threshold in normal Ss. 
Empirical data are presented regarding the effects of 
alcohol on CFF in 32 male alcoholics. A decrement in 
the CFF threshold did not occur in those Ss given 8-10 
Ounces of vodka. This result suggests that CFF may be 
an objective measure of alcohol tolerance.—Journal 
abstract. 

m Hoeller, Keith. Phenomenological foundations 
Ah е study of suicide. Omega: Journal of Death & 

Л 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(3), 195-208.—Discusses the 
үрне implications of suicide and suggests that 
ig into its causes will emerge if less emphasis is 
Eee on death as the "enemy" and more attention is 

Wem dread" as a potential liberator. (21 ref) 
Mina) n Helmut. (Willmar State Hosp., 
Рори МР! changes for a male alcoholic state 
Poris i ашоп: 1959 to 1971. Psychological Re- 

MPI (Aug), Vol. 33(1), 139-142.—Compared mean 
(ШО de scores and 2-point code elevations of 393 
hospital alcoholics consecutively admitted to a state 
admissions 1959 and 1971, respectively. The 1971 
CRI Э scored significantly higher оп the MMPI 
DM me Hy, Mf, and Sc than the 1959 admissions. 
Slick ifferences were rather small, stability of the 
E our Symptomatology over the years is assumed. 

7380, abstract. 

(Masen powell, M. С.; Emmons, E. B. & Frank, D. A. 
Ten's Se usetts General Hosp., Behavior Unit, Child- 
cents Jom Рохе onca of runaa Өлү 
Vol. 4 an Journal of Orthopsychiatry, > 
i a: 4305), 80-853.—18 female and 23 male 12-17 yr 
runaways ad sought counseling at a street clinic for 
after Es UE interviewed by telephone more than 1 yr 
тип дууа, ee, away from home. Ss were those who had 
relatively. or more than 3 days and who were from 
difficult stable 2-parent families. All Ss describ 
away: ү With parents, school, or both prior to running 
prem ua problems with both parents significant- 
relationships ы girls, and for both boys and girls, 
ips with fathers were more troublesome. The 
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decision to run away was based on a long series of | 
dissatisfactions rather than on 1 precipitating incident. 
Food, shelter, and encounters with the police were the 
most frequently reported problems once Ss had run 
away. 74% of the boys and 86% of the girls reported that 
their lives were “much better” after returning home. 60% - 
of the boys and 72% of the girls said that leaving home _ 
had been a positive experience. Further study of the | 
causes of running away and its consequences is suggest- 5 
ed, and recommendations for treatment and aid of 
runaways are presented.—Journal abstract. 

7381. Ishii, Kan'ichiro. (Kyoto U., Student Counseling | 
Center, Japan) Backgrounds and suicidal behaviors of 
committed suicides among Kyoto University students: 
Il. Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in 
the Orient, 1973(Jun), Vol. 16(2), 85-97.—Investigates _ 
the epidemiological, precollege educational background _ 
of 80 students who committed suicide at Kyoto Universi- 
ty from 1956-1972. Results reveal a strong competitive | 
drive for entrance to the university based on “familial, 
secondary educational, and personality backgrounds.” 
Such factors produce a “vicious defeat phobia.” It is 
suggested that the main strategy for suicide prevention _ 
be a greater emphasis on enlarged personal contacts _ 
between friends or between students and teachers during - 
the high school and university periods. (43 ref.)—R. D. 
Nance. 

7382. Johnson, F. Gordon; Ferrence, Roberta & - 
Whitehead, Paul C. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Self-injury: Identification and intervention. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
18(2), 101—105.—Obtained interview data from 531 self- 
injury patients concerning previous treatment, self-inju- 
ry, and help-seeking behavior. In addition, 335 of the / 
patients" personal physicians responded to a mailed 
questionnaire. Results indicate that 82% of the patients 
had seen a physician for physical or emotional problems 
within the past 6 mo. The use of drugs was involved in 
85% of the self-injuries. Factors highly associated with 
self-injury were previous psychiatric treatment, previous 
self-injury, depression, and the heavy use of alcohol. 
Physicians reported that 22% of the cases had indicated L 
the possibility of self-injury, and 11% had made actual - 
threats. Physicians had referred 33% of the patients to 


psychiatrists. It is concluded that the diagnostic skills of 


hysician regardin; self-injury behavior need im- 
banus and that nae self-injury crisis intervention 


vement, 
Pies must be established. (French summary) (20 ref.) _ 
—A. Olson. ; 
t ae J. & Lachenbruch, Peter A. 


ist Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Adolescent pregnan- 
be gore of  aborters and non-aborters. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 43(5), 
796-803.— Compared attitudes and behaviors of 99 18- 
yr-old single girls seeking abortions with 33 18-yr-old 
single girls completing pregnancy. АЙ Ss completed the 
Neuroticism Scale Questionnaire (NSQ). Both groups 
were fairly well matched on demographic data except 
that the pregnant group showed more heads of house- 
holds having blue-collar positions and lesser education. 
Both groups showed significantly more parental absence 
before the age of 18, as compared with figures for the age 
group as a whole. Lack of information about contracep- 
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| tion was not a problem, but the majority of both groups 
—— had never used contraception, except for rhythm. On the 
L— NSQ, the pregnant Ss rated themselves as more impul- 
sive and anxious, had overall neuroticism scores double 
those of the abortion group, and were polarized at either 
| end of the sensitivity-insensitivity dimension. Results 
_ indicate that guilt over sexual activity, reactions to loss, 
and severe acting-out character disorders contributed to 
| pregnancy in both groups. It is suggested that more 
emphasis be placed on motivational issues in dealing 
with pregnant adolescents and that education about 
contraception is not sufficient by itself. (15 ref.)—L. 
. Gorsey. 

— 7384. Kraus, J. Judicial labels as a typology of 


- Criminology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(3), 269-274.— Studied 
— offenses committed by male juveniles as a classificatory 
= system and the relationship of each type of offense to 
| recidivism. A simple correlation analysis was used 
| because the “types” of offenses are fixed a prior, which 
“makes the usual classificatory methods of factor ог 
| cluster analysis inappropriate. Using data from the 
- police records of 350 male juvenile offenders, 8 categor- 
— ies of judicially defined offenses were intercorrelated, 
- and correlated with 4 measures of recidivism. Sex 
- offenses, carnal knowledge, and behavior problems were 
-.. found to constitute statistically separable “types.” Other 
Offenses showed varying degrees of relatedness with 
"assault or malicious damage" and “take and use motor 
- vehicle" coming nearest to constituting a “type.” Only 2 
Offenses had a significant positive association with 
_ recidivism: "take and use motor vehicle" and “other 
- offenses” (hooliganism). “Sexual offenses" were found to 
_ have a significant negative relationship to recidivism 
- measured in terms of rates of offenses. It is concluded 
| that certain judicial labels have a typological meaning. 
—R. Gunter. 
7385. Lennard, Henry L. & Allen, Steven D. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Francisco) The treat- 
ment of drug addiction: Toward new models. /nrerna- 
- tional Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 521—535. 
—Proposes a contextual model of drug addiction which 
considers drug abuse to be a product of social and 
environmental factors rather than personality factors. A 
_ Social treatment strategy in which addicts are assimilated 
into a new social context providing a network of 
associations, drug-free territories for human relation- 
Ships, and the opportunity to learn interpersonal skills is 
described. Phoenix House, a drug addiction treatment 
ы program in New York City, embodies the requirements 
_ Of such a strategy, and its specific operations and goals 
| areoutlined.—Journal abstract. 
-.., 7386. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
оа кошо е and suicide rates as a function of 
itical stability. Рус, T 
ап). 298. ity. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
E us Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
X differences in the homicide rate. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 250. 
Ns A ien David. (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
per review. Corrective & Social Psychiatry & 
"mal ef Applied Behavior Therapy, 1973, Vol. 19(4) 
. 40-50.—Defines homicide and examines epidemiological 


- offences committed by male juveniles. British Journal of 
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studies dealing with the victim, sex, Tace, time, etc. 
Studies of particular kinds of murderers include parents 
who murder their children, children who kill, presidential 
assassins, those who threaten to kill, husband-wife 
murders, and women who kill. Homicide and suicide are 
discussed but the relationship between them is consid- 
ered unclear. Theories of murder include the frustration- 
aggression theory and Megaree’s 1966 theory of the 
overcontrolled or undercontrolled murderer. Lalli and 
Turner in a 1968 study discussed homicide and suicide in 
terms of the open and closed society. Psychiatric and 
psychological studies of murderers which do not fit into 
any comprehensive theory as yet are presented under 
these headings: genetic influences, brain injury, the 
intelligence of murderers, sanity and murder, and the 
sudden murderer. (68 ref)—J. Sorokac. 

7389. Lewis, Mary A. & Schoenfeldt, Lyle F. (U. 
Georgia) Developmental-interest factors associated 
with homosexuality. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 291-293.— Compared 
42 male homosexual undergraduates with heterosexual 
controls on 19 life experience factors. The factors were 
developed from a biographical questionnaire and, in 
turn, were used to develop subgroups homogeneous with 
respect to previous experience. The homosexuals differed 
on 8 of the 19 dimensions. The pattern was one 
indicating interest in solitary activities and lack of 
interest in organized activities. The homosexuals were 
not monolithic, but they were restricted to 3 of the 23 
subgroups.—Journal abstract. ial 

7390. Lynch, James J., et al. (U. Maryland, Mo 
School, Inst. of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, р 
more) Pavlovian conditioning of drug reaction 
implications for problems of drug addiction. Con ШО, 
Reflex, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(4), 211-223.—Reviews и 
classical conditioning of drug reactions, with dae 
emphasis on the relationship of this phenome ОШ 
addiction. Several aspects of drug addiction suc kr л 
craving, high relapse tendencies, and the тесш B 
withdrawal symptoms are reviewed and шеп tae 
light of classical conditioning theory and data. S aspect 
is proposed that attempts to account for Yi d 
of the addictive process. The implications ase ( d A 
methods for testing this theory are outlined. 
—Journal summary. то 

E Marshall, T. F. An investigation of. i 
delinquency self-concept theory of Reckless ү 130) 
British Journal of Criminology, 1973(Jul), oneness 
227-236.— Constructed a scale of delinquency Pb "n 
similar to that of Reckless and Dinitz, but app go ups 0 
British sample. The scale succeeded in дш еге AE 
delinquents from nondelinquents and also T career. 
ating, to some extent, seriousness of деиди in terms of 
table of probabilities of becoming delinque constr ted, 
both external and internal constraints Be Reckless: 
and found to be similar to the one predicte D 7 oneness 
It is concluded that the type of delingu ai a useful 
scale proposed by Reckless and Dinitz 


! А а only when 
tool in delinquency prediction, in. pe in conflict: 


: 1 behavior t 


avior.— 
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1392. May, Eugene Р. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Psychology Service, Cleveland, O.) Perceptions 
on homosexuals and non-homosexuals: A study of 
counselors’, psychologists’, and homosexuals’ percep- 
tions. New York, N.Y.: Homosexual Community Coun- 
seling Center, No. 12, 1972. 8 p.—Administered MEN. 
Wrightsman's Philosophies of Human Nature Scale and 
a survey of attitudes toward deviance to male and female 
counselor trainees, male psychologists, and male homo- 
sexuals. Results suggest that homosexuals are perceived 
differently from people in general more favorably on 
zw characteristics and less favorably on others. (23 
ref. 
7393. Mayer, Richard F. (U. Maryland, Medical 
School, Baltimore) Recent studies in man and animal of 
‚ peripheral nerve and muscle dysfunction associated 
with chronic alcoholism. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 370-372. 
.7394. McKissack, I. J. The peak age for property 
crimes: Further data. British Journal of Criminology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 13(3), 253-261.—Reports that the peak 
age of property offending coincides with the last year of 
compulsory schooling. Behavior ratings of early adoles- 
cents were analyzed and it is shown that difficult 
behavior at school, in a representative population, did 
ay increase in the way that property offending does at 
these ages. It is proposed that difficult behavior at school 
and property offending are different behavioral criteria 
of a general maladjustment, and that the steep rise in 
TES offending in early adolescence is a consequence 
maladjusted individuals moving into the wider world 
Outside home and school.—R. Gunter. 
ER Mélangon, Andrée. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
usd [The young drug addict and his anxiety] (Fren) 
the th manies, 1972(Apr), Vol. 5(2), 199-218.—Examines 
RE cA and empirical relevance of the concept of 
that M р the study of drug addiction. The hypothesis 
jl ч level of anxiety is higher in young adult addicts 
CUM nonaddicts is discussed for a proposed study. A 
(E 4 more specific hypotheses are also discussed. 
7396. M English summaries) (51 ref.)—R. L. Cook. 
Youth C. loser, Adolph J. & Moser, Kathryn A. (Indiana 
jii or enter, Plainfield) Locus of control as a determi- 
offender. environmental manipulation in the youthful 
Applied Б, үрне & Social Psychiatry & Journal of 
thint tere d ауіоғ Therapy, 1973, Vol. 19(4), 35-39.—Ad- 
groups (30 the I-E (Internal-External) Scale to select 2 
criterion Ss per group) highest and lowest on the 
factorial measure. The basic design was a 2 X 3x4 
Success Mise repeated measures on 1 factor: 2 groups, 3 
So rau tons QS ноа са and 4 trials. Ss 
of poker oa run in a risk situation involving the use 
шей to chips and card totals. The dependent variable 
Success prune the differential effects of I-E and 
see on e anipulations was the number of cards S paid to 
b CENE of the 4 trials. The main hypothesis Was 
informatio, (t tests; p < .001): Internals sought more 
h п than Externals across all 3 success levels. A 
Miter was that the 2 levels of ГЕ will 
evels, A 3 ly vary information seeking over the 3 success 
main eff -way analysis of variance revealed а significant 
cant mart for LE (Е = 521.78, p < ОШ signifi- 
ain effect for success condition (F = 70.99, 
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P< 001), and a significant I-E X Success Condition 
interaction (Е = 47.11, р < .001). There was not a 
significant trials main effect. Data suggest that differen- 
tial treatment is imperative if information seeking is a 
component of rehabilitative criterion and that differen- 
tial treatment modes are necessary if correctional 
institutions are to realize a goal of treating a significant 
sector of their population.—J. Sorokac. 

7397. Mott, Joy. London juvenile drug offenders. 
British Journal of Criminology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(3), 
209-217.—Describes the delinquent characteristics of 
juvenile drug offenders dealt with by the Inner London 
courts during the period January 1965 to December 
1968. An assessment of effectiveness was made using the 
criterion of reconvictions during a 3-yr follow-up period, 
of the disposals made by these courts. The sample 
consisted of all juveniles under 17 yrs old sentenced by 
the courts for offenses under the Dangerous Drugs Acts 
of 1951 and 1965, the Drugs (Prevention of Misuse) Act 
of 1964, and for offenses where dangerous drugs were 
involved but under other statutes. For the boys first 
offenders accounted for only / of all cases in each of the 
years studied while % of the girls had no previous court 
appearances. 25% of the male sample were known to the 
Home Office as being or having been opiate users, 576 
were known prior to the present drugs offense, and 20% 
within 4 yrs of the offense. Only 5 of the 41 girls were so 
known. Results suggest that a greater proportion of drug 
offenders, whether or not the offense involves opiates, 
may be expected to become known as opiate users than 
delinquents without drug offenses in their criminal 
histories. The reconviction rate for drug offenders taken 
as a group Was Very similar to that found for an 
unselected group of offenders dealt with for all types of 


7398. Negrete, | 


6(2), 
spectives on n 
personality characteristics of alcoholics, (b) ps 
namic interpretations of alcoholisi 
theory and alcoholic behavior. 


1 R. L. Cook. 
quc eee William М. (Bay-Arenac Office of 
Mental Hygiene, Bay City, Mich.) [A comparative 
analysis of attitude-behaviors of heroin users and 
mental health therapists toward drug users.] (Fren) 
Toxicomanies, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 157-167.—Examined 
the attitudes towards various drug-related behaviors of 
drug users and therapists. The Kaple Attitude-Behavior 
rs, based on the facet theory p 
„ Gutt and J. E. Jordan, was administered to 1 
Riese 71 mental health therapists. Detained 


heroin addicts and ists. 
heroin addicts receiving no treatment maintained posi- 
tive attitudes toward drug users. While the attitudes of 


addicts in methadone treatment programs were less 

itive than those of the untreated addicts, they were 
still more favorable than attitudes expressed by profes- 
sional or paraprofessional therapists. Implications of 
these findings for therapy are discussed. (French & 
English summaries)—R. L. Cook. 
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— 7400. Niswander, С. Donald; Casey, Thomas M. & 
E Humphrey, John А. (New Hampshire Hosp., Concord) A 
| panorama of suicide: A casebook of psychological 
utopsies. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. 
— xvii, 149 р. $7.95.— Presents a series of case histories of 
individuals who committed suicide. The histories are 
grouped into 7 types of suicide (e.g., child and adoles- 
cent, planned, minimum signal, and psychotic suicides). 
7401. Pisani, Vincent D.; Jacobson, R. & 
зр Harris L. (Rush Presbyterian-St. Luke's 
Medical Center, Chicago, Ill.) Field dependence and 
rganic brain deficit in chronic alcoholics. /nternational 
Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 559-564. 
—Administered the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, 
the Shipley-Institute of Living Scale for Measuring 
tellectual Impairment, and the Rod and Frame Test 
(КЕТ) to 36 male chronic alcoholic patients at an 
р alcoholism treatment center (mean age = 41.47). 
Drinking history (mean = 1928 yrs) was unrelated to 
— field dependence (RFT score), conceptual thinking 
- deficit, and perceptual-motor impairments (p < .05). 
relations between age and drinking history, аре and 
‘conceptual ability, and perceptual-motor scores were 
“significant (p < .01). It is suggested that unusually high 
levels of field dependence, conceptual-thinking deficits, 
and signs of organic brain deficits among chronic 
_ alcoholics may be attributable to an acceleration of 
“formal aging processes and/or the interaction of aging 
_ and prolonged drinking.—L. Gorsey. 
— 7402. Pliner, Patricia L. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
- Canada) Effect of liquid and solid preloads on eating 
behavior of obese and normal persons. Physiology & 
pus 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 285-290.— Tested the 


» 


regulation of obese and normal weight humans after 
liquid or solid preloads of 200 or 600 calories. 48 obese 
_ and 48 normal undergraduates served as Ss. Normal Ss 
= regulated in accordance with caloric preload on both the 
3 liquid and solid diets. Obese Ss regulated intake on the 
- liquid diet and not on the solid diet. (25 ref)—Journal 
- abstract. 
- . 7403. Poser, Charles M. (U. Vermont, Medical 
School) Demyelination in the central nervous system in 
- chronic alcoholism: Central pontine myelinolysis and 
_ Marchiavava-Bignami's disease. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 373-381. 
—Implicates chronic alcoholism and its associated 
malnutrition as a major although not unique factor in the 
ево both central pontine myelinolysis and 
. Marchiafaya-Bignami's disease. 

... 7404. Revici, Emanuel. (Inst. of Applied Biology, New 
York, М.Ү.) [A 


- addiction] 
233-244. 
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suicidal patient. An analysis of 
included, and the value and validi 
research" is discussed. 

7406. Rutstein, Eleanor H. & Goldberger, Leo. The 
effects of aggressive stimulation on suicidal patients: 
An experimental study of the psychoanalytic theory of 
suicide. In B. B. Rubinstein (Ed.), Psychoanalysis and 
contemporary science: An annual of integrative and 
interdisciplinary studies: II. 1973. New York, N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1973. xiii, 401 р. $14.95.—Administered the 
Multiple Affect Adjective Check List and the Rorschach 
before and after sub- and supraliminal presentations of 
aggressive, libidinal, and neutral stimuli to 32 suicide 
attempter and 32 nonsuicide attempter female psychiat- 
ric inpatients. Findings are related to the psychoanalytic 
theory of suicide as a turning inward of aggression. (32 
ref.) 

7407. Sathyavathi, K. (All India Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bangalore) Student suicides in Bangalore. 
Indian Journal of Social Work, 1973(Jul), Vol. 34(2), 
101-106.—To study the proportion of student suicides 
among the total number of suicides in Bangalore and to 
explore associated psychosocial variables, police records 
were searched for the years 1967—70. Of 897 suicides, 58 
were students. Age range was 14-23; 57% were male; all 
but one female was single; about / were university 
students, the remainder lower school students. Methods 
of suicide included (in decreasing order) poisoning, 
drowning, hanging, and burning. Factors associated with 
education (tests), economics, illness, and parental con- 
flicts were the main reasons given. 60.3% committed 
suicide in their homes. 20.7% occurred in March, b 
in April and 12% in July. Only 4 males and 4 females le 
notes. (16 ref)—/. W. Kidorf. т 

7408. n J. Tom Reppucci, N, Dicke " 
Sarata, Brian P. (Yale U.) An examination Я трии 

1 45), 

Journal of Orthopsychiatry, ) 
789 195. "nvetignted (a) whether delinquents are д 
impulsive than nondelinquents on к 
sivity, (b) whether these measures ar ^ il 
ЕА and (с) the relationship between impulsivity 
and a specific delinquent behavior (running 
minimum security training school). In 
Matching Familiar Figures Test (MFFT), ale of 

dmn Hirschfield's 1965 sc 
1959 Impulsivity Scale, and P. Hirs idents of 4 
impulsivity were administered -to, 34 residents of à 
minimum security correction camp, 36 с high school 
maximum security school, and 52 E rs). Results 
students (mean age for all groups =, 18. ae petween 
show that there were по significant differenc А 
the delinquent апа nondelinquent groups aiek scales 
impulsivity measures. The Barratt and ИШК s 
were correlated to each other but not to ad between 62 
Study П significant differences wee school) 
runners (1 or more runs away from the w-Dot test, 
and nonrunners on the MFFT, the A thesis tha 
the Barratt scale, Results contradict the Evenes an 
delinquent behavior is related to тр Хему о not 
suggest that existing measures of imp Gorse)” 
measure the same dimension. (26 ref.)— = Levander, E 

7409. Schalling, Daisy; Lidberg, Lars: © 
Е. & Dahlin, Yvonne. (Karolinska ше 


the experience is 
ty of “experiential 


pu 
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Sweden) Spontaneous autonomic activity as related to 
psychopathy. Biological Psychology, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 
§3-97.—Studied spontaneous fluctuations and levels in 
skin conductance and finger pulse volumes in 24 male 
criminal Ss. 3 experimental sessions—before, during, and 
after a series of auditory stimuli—were conducted, and 
the findings were related to psychopathy as estimated by 
Gough delinquency scale scores. Ss were divided into 
those with scores above (HD) and below (LD) the scale 
median. Analyses of variance yielded significant Group- 
X Period interaction effects for skin conductance 
fluctuation and level measures. The more psychopathic 
group (HD) had a lower number of skin conductance 
fluctuations in stimulation and poststimulation periods, 
and had lower levels, decreasing over periods. The lower 
lee one 
Rese M lower cortica arousal. Implica- 
| interpretation of skin conductance fluctua- 
ions are analyzed. (2 p ref)—Journal abstract. 
ие Dean. (National Inst. of Mental 
A "A | са Кезеагсһ Branch, Bethesda, Md.) When 
Pal of Re уон took a suicidal child to lunch? 
Enn Heal n ISO Vol. 43(8), 504-506. 
Ee icidal child and adolescent as victims 
ШЕЙ ЕУ е experiences. It is noted that when a 
aud ae seeks out the help ofa teacher, 
Sis. distress кое some very important signs of the 
КА шше E gedy may result. It is felt that the 
Š. Spitzer concern can make the difference.—G. 
7411. Sendbuehler, J. M. (Ro 
i >» J. M. yal Ottawa Hosp. 
ne ee) Attempted suicide: A description Of 
КАЙН dg suicidal states. Canadian Psychiatric 
E no ournal 1973(Apr), Vol. 18(2), 113-116. 
clinical, e snd postsuicidal states in terms of 
are analyzed Ch ‚ and physiological changes. Data 
suicide and a lit servations of 222 cases of attempted 
Presuicidal im literature review. Results show that 
relations pene in reality-testing and object- 
lecreased AE BER _urinary secretions, and insomnia 
кї)—4. Olson suicide attempts. (French summary) (15 
74 3 
TUR OM Saleem A. (National Inst. of Mental 
Chevy d Pd ur Studies of Crime & Delinquency, 
juvenile correcti d.) Perspectives and directions іп 
40), 1236 оп. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 
Toader S пЕБевіз that more attention be given to 
ion of dev; actors which influence society's percep- 
deviance and to th i 
termine how | o the values of the groups which 
Specific law e, / juvenile deviance will be handled. 
ered, (44 ret) nforcement and social policies are consid- 
7413. Sie 
arol А, va any J.; Rathus, Spencer А. & Ruppert, 
examination of ite delinquent youth: An empirical re- 
of Criminolo igsories of delinquency. British Journal 
à study of ret 73(Jul), Vol. 13(3), 237-244.—Reports 
а delinquent s D UCE suggesting the existence of 
ideals, ‘practi culture which values many conventional 
highly m ces, and institutions highly, but not so 
2 o nondelinquents. These include the law, 


Ving mo 
concept Y й cand education. A notable exception is the 
Significan ork”; delinquents evaluate work to 


tly nicer than do nondelinquents. 
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7414. Singh, Udai P. (Bhagalpur U., India) Compara- 
tive study of attitudes of male and ed criminals 
towards their family, parents and authority. Journal of 
the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1972, Vol. 
9(1), 18-21.—Administered а 40-item questionnaire 
concerning attitudes toward family, parents, and authori- 
ty (e.g, government, police, and supervisors) to 82 
female and 100 male prison inmates. There were no 
signifcant differences between the male and female 
groups in age, education, economic or marital status, ог 
place of residence. Female Ss had significantly more 
favorable attitudes toward family and authority and 
significantly less favorable attitudes toward their parents 
than males (р < .01). (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. i 

7415. Stahl, Claus D. & Panzer, Werner. [Social 
environment and family situation of drug dependent 
adolescents.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Aug), Vol. 22(6), 230-235.—Pres- 
ents frequency tables on age, sex, type of drug, social 
class, type of school or work, family structure and 
atmosphere, and clinical symptoms of 241 adolescent 
regular drug users who had come voluntarily to the 
counseling clinic between 1970-1972. The data are 
compared with 142 adolescents who had come during the 
same period for problems other than drug use. Several 
trends on the German drug scene are noted: an increase 
in younger and female drug users, increase in hard drug 
users, and shift from higher classes and high schools to 
lower classes and secondary schools. (30 ref.)—H. A. 
Euler. 

7416. Teoh, Jin-Inn. (U. Malaya, Kuala Lumpur, 
West Malaysia) The changing psychopathology of 
amok. Psychiatry, 1972(Nov), Vol. 35(4), 345-351. 
—Notes that “amok” has abated as a symptomatic 
behavior in Malaya during the last 100 yrs. First 
described by Captain Cook in 1770, amok is character- 
ized by assault on relatives or others in close proximity 
and usually ends by being killed. Descriptions of amok 
throughout Malayan history are provided. Although 
amok has abated in modern Malaysia, senseless killing as 
a phenomenon is seen i 
that the syndrome is no 
ref.)—E. M. Uprichard. : ч 

7417. Twaddle, Andrew C. (U. Missouri, Columbia) 
Шпеѕѕ and deviance. Social Science & Medicine, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 7(10), 75 the nature of 
social deviance, the ways е 
deviance model, the limitations of the deviance frame- 
work for analyzing il 
suggested by this orientation. (36 ref.) 

7418. Vance, Eli T. (Cleveland State U., 
Arts & Sciences) Social disability. American Psychol 
1973(Jun), Vol. 28(6), 498-511.—Considers social 


bility as a form of deviance which refers to a broad 


of social adaptations based on failures in the develop- 


ment of competence. The concept is related to R. White’s 
biological conceptualization of effectance and compe- 
tence motivation and to L. Phillips’s developmental view 
of the origins of symptomatology. Empirical evidence is 
summarized in support of the position that the develop- 
mental failures of social disability in all their forms are 
linked to identifiable, broad, noninterpersonal dimen- 

Jl as the social environment. 


sions of the physical as we 


п all countries today, indicating 
t a culturally restricted one. (30 
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Implications are discussed in terms of a reconceptualiza- 
tion of views of a variety of forms of deviance and 
related consequences for the present system of classifica- 
tion. Suggestions are made for a complex, multidimen- 
sional theoretical model which would accommodate the 
testing of etiological hypotheses linking the development 
of competence to the environment. It is also shown that 
the concept is useful as a unifying rationale for 
specifications of therapeutic and preventive environ- 
ments and for providing a conceptual and organizing 
framework for training in the community mental health 
fields. (114 ref.) —Author abstract. 
- 7419. Walker, Robert N. (Sam Houston State U.) 
Psychology of the youthful offender. (2nd ed.). Spring- 
field, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xi, 150 p. $10.50. 
—Presents a basic textbook on the characteristics of the 
youthful offender. Major topics include the motivations, 
_ perceptions, and interpersonal relationships of today's 
youth, and the impact of societal controls on juvenile 
offenses. 

7420. Wilsnack, Sharon C. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Sex role identity in female alcoholism. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 253-261. 
—Compared 28 alcoholic women with 28 matched 
controls on a variety of masculinity-femininity measures 
(e.g. Franck Drawing Completion Test). The alcoholics 
were expected to earn more masculine scores than the 
controls on measures which tap relatively unconscious 
levels of sex role identity. On 2 measures of conscious 
femininity, the alcoholics were typically feminine. On the 
3rd, a measure of attitudes toward motherhood, the 
alcoholics were more feminine than the controls. On a 
questionnaire measure of sex role style, the alcoholics 
Bave more assertive, masculine responses than the 
controls, and the scores for alcoholics on a projective 
measure of unconscious masculinity-femininity were 
more masculine than those for the controls. The medical 
histories of the alcoholics contained a higher incidence of 
obstetrical and gynecological disorders than did the 
histories of the controls. The relationship between sex 
role identity disturbance and the psychological function 
of alcoholic women's excessive drinking is discussed. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7421. Wolin, Steven J. & Mello, N. K. (George 
Washington U., Medical School) The effects of alcohol 
on dreams and hallucinations in alcohol addicts. Annals 


ef the New York Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 


215, _ 266-302.—Examined the relationship between 
physiological correlates of dreams and hallucinations in 
14 27-51 yr old alcoholics during sobriety, intoxication, 
and withdrawal. Data indicate that it may be premature 
to assume an invariant association between dream 
hallucinatory episodes and REM activity. (59 ref) 

7422. Zyubin, L. M. (Vo-Tech Research Inst., Lenin- 
grad, USSR) [The nature of antisocial behavior in 
екеп (Киз) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), Vol. 

Ne 59-64.—Presents à review of Soviet, European, 
zm American writings on the Psychological bases of 
elinquency and problem behavior in children and 
adolescents. 8 si; nificant areas of inquiry and future 
Tesearch are outlined. (English summary)—7;. Zusne. 
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7423. Gross, Milton M.; Goodenou, Doi i 
Hastey, John & Lewis, Eastlyn. em e 
Downstate Medical Center, Alcoholism Div., Brooklyn) 
Experimental study of sleep in chronic alcoholics 
before, during, and after four days of heavy drinking, 
with a nondrinking comparison. Annals of the New York 
Academy of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 254-265, 
—Studied the psychophysiology of sleep in 4 male 26-48 
yr old chronic alcoholics. Data were consistent with prior 
research results concerning fragmentation during alcohol 
intake and withdrawal in terms of awakenings and of 
state changes. 

7424. Albert, Martin L.; Yamadori, Atsushi; Gardner, 
Howard & Howes, Davis. (Boston U., Medical School, 
Aphasia Research Center) Comprehension in alexia. 
Brain, 1973(Jun), Vol. 96(2), 317-328.—Describes a case 
of alexia without agraphia in which words presented 
orally could be spelled and words spelled to the patient 
could be recognized. The patient could neither read 
aloud nor spell written words, but could match written 
words to spoken words or pictures and select written _ 
words by semantic category. It is suggested that this 
syndrome exemplifies a distinct type of alexia in which 
there is a functional disconnection between visual, 
auditory, and motor systems involved in the understand- 
ing of written language.—W. A. Wilson. B 

7425. Andrews, Moya L. (Indiana U., Rer 
Hearing Center) Voice therapy with a group of А 
guage-delayed children. Journal of Speech & Hear je 
Disorders, 1973(Nov), Vol. 38(4), 510-513.—Deser! 5 
the use of voice therapy to eliminate voice abuse in en 
yr old Head Start children. Listening ke ШК 
patterned in steps of graduated difficulty, аше d 
development of a continuum of perceptual Ju S e 
and a framework for vocal monitoring before expr 

oals were introduced. 
977426. Baer, Donald M. & Guess, Doug Ku 
Teaching productive noun suffixes to severe cen) 


$ Mental Реј 
American Journal of А differential-eil- 


retardates (CAs — and | 
noun suffixes when labeling stimuli exe 
verb form of an action or activity. 
taught to convert verbs to nouns > 
morpheme. Training continued until 55 each 
minimum number of trili to E 
verb presented, at which рош 
uced the correct response on the Ist presentate 
new verb. Experimental соп 1 
dures was demonstrated by teaching d 
misuse of the isí morpheme, rather b. 
pheme, when labeling verbs.—Journal nent Das 
7427. Balla, David. (Yale UJ) саш e and 
“Patterns of cognitive ability in ipe. Deficit 
retarded children." American June of. er. LP 
cy, 1973(May), Vol. 77(6), 748-74 cr endings of I 
Das's (see PA, Vol. 49:954) report o itive р = 
adequate performance and differing eth children b 
in mildly retarded children comparet on gs sug 
average intelligence. These findings are tal ap proach 
ing a reappraisal of the developmen! ; 
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retardation. It is considered, however, that Das failed to 
distinguish. conceptually between organic and familial 
retardation, as demanded by the developmental position, 
and employed an S sample with a high probability of 
containing many organically impaired children. The 
experimental measures employed are typically seen as 
reflecting organic impairment in persons of any IQ level. 
—Journal abstract. 

7428. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimmons General Hosp., 
Psychology Service, Denver, Colo.) Season of birth and 
intelligence in a sample of learning-disabled children. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(1), 
31-M.—Examined the relationship between season of 
birth and intelligence in a sample of 60 winter-born 
(November-April) and 60 summer-born (May-October) 
children (mean age — 9 yrs) with significant learning 
disabilities. Summer-born Ss were found to have signifi- 
cantly higher mean IQs as measured by the WISC. 
Within the temperature range of 35-70 IQ varied linearly 
with mean temperature of birth month, with Ss born in 
pat months exhibiting higher intelligence than those 
ш п cold months. Intelligence was not significantly 
ү Ju infant mortality figures. It is suggested that 
Ea humidity effects upon neonatal cortex 

are possible causal factors for the differ- 
ences noted.—Author abstract. 
m Nuke Diane D.; Vincent-Smith, Lisbeth & 
Receptive a . (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) 
ipee {саһшагу: Performances and selection 
can Journal of P ayı І and nondelayed toddlers. Ameri- 
519.584 eed ета Deficiency, 1973(Mar), Vol. 77(5), 
ал E ed a 2-choice discrimination procedure to 
IRG A кере vocabulary skills of 2 groups of 10 
ie d лон elayed toddlers matched on CAs (M 
resented across pano) 28 objects were paired and 
EE thee Оп each trial the correct object 
strategies indi o. Mem n analysis of the selection 
i robar th at the older nondelayed Ss were 
nondelayed and all е object names, while the young 
ne еа of the delayed Ss were under control 
ant dimensions of the task.—Journal 

7 foni : 

Pathopy Stušek; Ján. (Research Inst. of Psychology & 
tachistoscope. | Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Mosaic 
Dielata, 1973, V Slob) Psychologia a Patopsychologia 
коре with 30 ol. 8(3), 254-260.—Describes a tachisto- 
reading difficultic Ojection windows developed to assess 
Successive or i ies in children. The instrument enables 
les, letters imultaneous presentation of words, sylla- 
iscriminative Н озата „апі can. be used to study 

31. Bute S ing ability. (Russian summary) 

Belmont, Tobe A) Earl С.; Wambold, Clark & 
Practice of im . (О. Kansas) On the theory and 
Qurhal of М, proving short-term memory. American 
654-669. р, ental Deficiency, 1973(Mar), Vol. 77(5), 
analyzed УЕ (а) а series of basic studies that have 
Nontetarded RUE and retrieval processes used by 
Short-term сз ults to perform well on а probe-type 
Studies mich shoe, task; and (b) a series of comparative 
* retarded = ow that neither nonretarded children nor 
ЛСТ sponlanepusly use certain of these process- 

Mildly retard, the present 3 applied experiments wit 
led 13-21 yr olds (N = 40) are also 


reported. The experiments were designed to determine 
whether training in the use and sequencing of these 
memory processes would substantially improve Ss’ short- 
term memory performance. Results indicate that retard- 
ed adolescents can use competently all of the component 
processes sufficient for highly accurate recall but do not 
recall accurately unless they are taught how to sequence 
the processes properly. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7432. Campbell, Cecil O. & Baumeister, Alfred A. (U. 
Alabama, Center for Developmental & Learning Disor- 
ders) Scaling meaningfulness (M) of trigrams with 
children and retardates. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 84(2), 267-277.—Used the production method and 
paired-comparisons procedures to scale 25 trigrams for 
meaningfulness with 72 normal children (mean CA = 9 
yrs) and 72 retardates (CA = less than 30 yrs, mean 
MA = 9 yrs). Reliabilities of scale values derived from 
subgroup comparisons were moderate. Test-retest relia- 
bilities were somewhat higher. Ratings of these scale 
values with values previously obtained from normal 
adults ranged from .60 to .75. Adult meaningfulness 
values predicted paired-associate learning for both 
children and retardates better than did production and 
paired-comparison values, Results support the assump- 
tion that meaningfulness norms obtained from adults 
are, under some conditions, appropriate for use in 
learning experiments with children and retardates. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

7433. Carrel, Robert E.; Sparkes, Robert S. & Wright, 
Stanley W. (Tri-Counties Regional Center, Santa Bar- 


bara, Calif.) Chromosome survey of moderately to 


profoundly retarded patients. American Journal of 


Mental Deficiency, 1973(Mar), Vol. 77(5), 616-622.—Рег- 
formed chromosome analyses on 130 patients (mean 
age = 9.7 yrs) selected for study because of moderate to 
profound mental retardation and multiple congenital 
anomalies. 28 Ss (21.2%) had a significant chromosome 
abnormality, including 9 in whom there was a clinical 
suspicion that а specific chromosomal syndrome was 
present. Of the 121 Ss without a suspected diagnosis 
prior to chromosome study, 19 (15.7%) had a chromo- 
some abnormality. Results suggest that chromosome 
analysis in infants or children with moderate to profound 
retardation and congenital malformations can provide 
the physician with information of diagnostic and 
prognostic value and have implications for genetic 
counseling of families. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7434. Clark, Leland C. (Children’s Hosp. Research 
Foundation, Div. of Pediatric Research, Cincinnati, О) 
Future horizons of analytical electrochemistry in the 
neurophysiology of mental retardation. American Jour- 
nal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Mar), Vol. 77(5), 633-644. 
— Discusses construction of microelectrodes for the 
specific determination of a number of anions, cations, 

y of organic substances, which 


ases, and a large variet 
4 ars to be possible in the near future. These 


electrodes depend upon either polarographic or poten- 
tiometric principles for their general operation and upon 
enzymes for their scope and specificity. They will prove 
valuable in the management of the newborn in the 
prevention of brain damage from hypoxia or hypoglyce- 


mia and useful in the exploration of the kinetics of 


intracellular chemistry as it relates to the multifaceted 
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chemical disorders of mental deficiency. (66 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7435. Cowgill, Mary L.; Friedland, Seymour & 
Shapiro, Rose. (Tufts U., Eliot-Pearson Dept. of Child 
Study) Predicting learning disabilities from kindergar- 
ten reports. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 6(9), 577-582.—Attempted to determine whether 
learning disabilities can be predicted from kindergarten 
teachers’ anecdotal reports. 37 boys, diagnosed as 
learning disabled, were selected and their kindergarten 
classes identified. 37 controls were chosen from the same 
kindergarten classes. Judges rated the reports with 2 
types of measures. The Ist measure included 7 categories 
of traits: immaturity, maturity, attention span, motor 
control, social and emotional adjustment, impulsivity, 
and speech and language. The 2nd type included 
quantitative rating scales of general behavior common to 
the classroom. The 2 groups differed significantly on all 
scales of general behavior, and in all but one of the trait 
categories. Results indicate that trait lists and general 
behavior scales, when they are comprehensive and are 
derived from behaviors important to teachers, can be 
successful in predicting future learning disabilities. 
—Journal abstract. 

7436. Das, J. P. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Reply of an eclectic to a developmentalist. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(May), Vol. 77(6), 
749-750,—Demonstrates that D. Balla’s (see PA, Vol. 
5I:Issue 4) comment that this author's sample was from 
an "organically impaired" rather than from a familial 
retarded population is unfounded. Similarly, the tests 
used in the study could not be described as typical tests 
for detecting brain damage; rather, more recent research 
has reaffirmed that they are subsumed adequately under 
2 orthogonal factors, simultaneous and successive 
integration. It is concluded that a dogmatic adherence to 
a developmental or defective position could be a 
handicap іп understanding —retardation.—Journal 
abstract. 

7437. Doust, J. W. & Podnieks, I. (U. Toronto, Clarke 
Inst. of Psychiatry, Ontario, Canada) Cerebral haemody- 


namic factors in mentally retarded children. Journal of 


Mental Deficiency Research, 1973(Jun) Vol. 17(2), 
123-128.—Compared EEG and rheoencephalographic 
(REG) findings and performance on Steer’s Figure- 
Ground Test, Steer's-Beatty Closure Test, the House- 
Tree-Person Test, and the Benton Visual Retention Test 
of 18 7-18 yr old mentally retarded children and 14 7-18 
yr old normal children. Results show that only 7 of the 
18 retarded Ss had normal EEG records. Retarded Ss 
also had a 5% impairment in REG measurements and 
performed significantly worse on the 4 psychological 
tests than the normal Ss. (26 ref.) —£. Gorsey. 

7438. Fraas, Louis A. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
e. Kan.) Intentional and incidental learning: A 


Mental Deficiency Research, 1973(Jun), Vol 17(2 
129-137.—Administered a ая learning MA 
to 49 10-, 13-, and 16-yr-old retarded and normal 
Children who were matched for MA and CA. The 
learning task consisted of 5 pairs administered under 2 
conditions: either 5 stimulus designs paired with 5 
objects or the same pairs bordered by a different color. 


оле 
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lopmental and comparative approach. Journal of 


là 


Results suggest that older Ss perform better on an 
intentional learning task than do younger Ss, and that 
retardates have more difficulty than their CA controls, 
Retardates and controls did not differ significantly. on 
incidental learning measures. Stimulus designs, not 
colors, were used as functional stimuli. (18 ref.) Journal 
summary. 

7439. Gascon, Generoso; Victor, David; 
Cesare T. & Goodglass, Harold. (Children's Hosp, 
Medical Center, Boston, Mass.) Language disorder, 
convulsive disorder, and electroencephalographic ab- 
normalities. Archives of Neurology, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
28(3), 156-162.— Presents case histories of 3 7-21 yr old 
Ss showing progressive loss in comprehending and 
producing language over a period of weeks to months, a 
disorder that reached a plateau of stable, prolonged 
aphasia. Language disorders were preceded or immedi- 
ately followed by seizures. Such disorders appeared not 
to be caused by the epileptic discharges since the 
disorders persisted even when EEG discharges disap- 
peared. Some improvement in comprehension of written 
language came before oral language. The pathophysio- 
logic process appears to involve the temporal lobes 
bilaterally, with 2 etiological possibilities suggested: focal 
encephalitis or relationship to a convulsive disorder in 
some obscure way. (25 ref)—E. Gavin. Е 

7440. СШ, Ј. М. & Јатеѕ, С. А. (U. be 
Coventry, England) A study on the discriminan 
tactual point symbols. American Foundation for the v 
Research Bulletin, 1973(Jun), No. 26, 19-34 Uum 
paired comparisons "method to test discriminability o 

i Symbols were of 1 size, l 

5-mm tactual-point symbols. Sym! e E 

i i i i 97 blind schoolclil 
height, and in 1 orientation. Ss were ies 
dren and 59 blind adults; of the latter, 32 read ы is. 
did not. Ss could discriminate 13 pointsymbon is 
were no significant sex differences and no conem 
performance with grade or age. Adults made то үз; 
than children and nonbraille readers pero EE 
cantly more poorly than braille readers. (25 ref. 
Collins. Hitchcock 

7441. Greenblatt, Samuel H. (Dartmouth pe 
Medical Center, Section of Neurosurgery. ‘Anatom 
М.Н.) Alexia without agraphia or һети р Vol. 
ical analysis of an autopsied case. Brain, m connect 
96(2), 307-316.—Studied applicability o! їп funcion. 
theory to explanations of disordered br i 
Alexia without agraphia or hemianopsia № tracts from 
by a lesion restricted to the inferior ‹ ; 
the left visual cortex and the splenium. dial gri 
that the inferior tracts and the үеёшоп Шау 
necessary for reading, but that color PE (26 ref) 
served by either the dorsal or ventral 00 
—W. A. Wilson. Barker, 

7442. Hall, Judy E.; Morris, Helen r S 
R. (U. Alabama, Birmingham) ее ents, America! 
attitudes of mentally retarded adole?" ), Vol. 10) 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 197309934 i 
706-709.—Assessed 61 noninstitution 


: се 10 
lescents in referen gg I 
moderately retarded adole: ойе dge e Y 


i d 
concept, sexual ethics, ano . retar 
addition, parents tried to predict ес 5 e 
, in these areas. tive 
cents’ responses in m through, 


provided additional informatio 
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social history form and a behavior rating scale. Analysis 
induded (а) normalization of scores, evaluation for 
internal consistency, and tests for significant differences 
between means; and (b) intercorrelation of 32 variables 
on each subject (e.g. sex, IQ, self-concept score). Of 496 

sible correlations, 111 were significant. Internal 
reliability ranged from .46—94 (adolescent) and from 
81-94 (parent). Retarded respondents were significantly 
more liberal in sexual ethics than their parents predicted, 
but parents accurately predicted the scores of the 
adolescents on knowledge and self-concept.—Journal 
abstract. 

7443. Hollis, John Н. (Kansas State U., Coll. of 
Education) “Superstition”: The effects of independent 
and contingent events on free operant responses in 
retarded children. American Journal of Mental Deficien- 
су, 1973(Маг), Vol. 77(5), 585-596.— Describes 3 experi- 
ments with institutionalized, developmentally retarded 
о шо old females (М = 6). In a free-field 
Hood E free-operant baselines on stereotyped 
B soe ( ава and head-rolling), the re- 
ect pendent delivery of food was scheduled. The 
ae s of response-independent schedules were studied 
„ше, [ано (FR), and extinction baselines 
ПШ уре (body-rocking) and manipulanda (ball 
Seer үш, Results show that a reinforcer 
кй ey of behavior accelerated baseline 
ЕА = ог dominant free-operant behavior and 
MI Result esponse rates following VI and FR sched- 
multiple fu s also show that a stimulus may acquire 
MD Journal abstract. respect to a reinforcing event. (29 
Floris) коп Robert L. & Perkins, Mary А. (U. 
retarded p rati response performance of mentally 
су, 1973(Ma Ve american Journal of Mental Deficien- 
ОУУ Vol. 776), 137-141. Sf elisa 24 7-20 yr 
in a 2-choi у retarded and 19 3-18 yr old nonretarded Ss 
Problem t delayed response task. Ss who acquired the 
Significance Te үчне tested in this task with the 
reversed, Wi A the cues signaling a correct response 
Acquire enc ile several of the retarded Ss failed to 
the proble fe the other of the tasks, those who acquired 
nontetarded ү: did so at rates comparable with the 
dived res . Failure of certain retarded Ss to acquire the 
single прозе task was due to the consistent use of a 
between qu Topriate strategy in some Ss and to shifting 
retarded a egies in others. Failure in performance of 
Conditions = the delayed response task under reversal 
strategy ас emed to result from a perseveration of the 
Data hoa in the original delayed response task. 
lasks are Hoes preliminary to the delayed response 
Spontaneous af eported. These indicate no differences in 
4nd retarded Ra тчоп scores between the nonretarded 
the retarded апа а generally excellent performance of 
Orrelations of 5 in a discrimination learning task. 

IQ are re performance in all tasks with MA, CA, 

7445. Jon ported. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

St. Lucia ЙЧ Bill & Robinson, Топу. (О. Queensland, 
retarded йш Sensory integration in normal and 
ren. Developmental Psychology, 1973(Sep). 


Vol. 9 

S 

IQ = ү 2118-182. Compared 10 retarded (mean 
children ^, "ean age = 12 yrs 7 mo) and 20 normal 


matched for MA (mean IQ — 102, mean 


939 
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age — 5 yrs 3 mo) and for CA (mean age — 12 yrs 7 
mo) in visual and tactual within- and cross-modal 
matching of random forms. Results indicate that 
visual-visual matching was superior for all 3 groups 
whether or not the task made memory demands. Cross- 
modal matching was superior to tactual-tactual for 
normals but not for retardates, and there was an 
Age X Modalities interaction for normal Ss. Data 
indicate a failure of intersensory integration in retarded 
Ss. It is suggested that movement-training programs 
might improve performance by retardates. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7446. Juurmaa, Jyrki. (U. Jyvaskyla, Finland) Tran- 
sposition in mental spatial manipulation: A theoretical 
analysis. American Foundation for the Blind, Research 
Bulletin, 1973(Jun) No. 26, 87-134.—Discusses the 
transposition of spatial relationships from 1 sensory 
modality to another. Senses are considered as perceptual 
systems and such systems are regarded as hypothetical 
spatial modalities. Theoretical views on space-generating 
senses are presented and followed by experimental 
studies from several sources in which blind Ss were used. 
Established facts regarding transposition in spatial 
functioning are summarized. (60 ref.)—W. E. Collins. 

7447. Kawar, Mary. (Children's Health Center, San 
Diego, Calif.) The effects of sensorimotor therapy on 
dichotic listening in children with learning disabilities. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 27(5), 226-231.—Studied the effects of sensorimotor 
treatment upon a dichotic listening task in 18 10-yr-olds 
with learning disabilities. Performance was compared to 
14 control 10-yr-olds who had no history of learning 
problems. Paired words were presented simultaneously, 1 
to each ear through stereophonic earphones. Ss were 
instructed to repeat all words which they could recall, 
regardless of order. Results indicate that the learning 
disabled Ss improved in right-ear recall, thereby increas- 
ing in total recall (left and right ears) over the 1-уг 

riod. Results suggest that sensorimotor therapy influ- 
ences hemispheric specialization for language processing. 
Analysis of test-retest data reveals that controls made an 
increase in total recall because of an increase in left-ear 
recall and that no change occurred in right-ear recall 
during the year. Analysis of data from the control group 
provided a means of exploring the sensitivity of dichotic 
listening as à clinical instrument. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7448. Kellas, George; ‘Ashcraft, Mark Н. & Johnson, 
Nancy S. (U. Kansas) Rehearsal processes in the short- 
term memory performance of mildly retarded adoles- 
cents. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 77(5); 670-679.—Employed a procedure for the 
direct observation of rehearsal to assess the degree of 

instructed rehearsal activity in 2 

1 of 80 cultural-familial retardates 
(mean age = 16 yrs). Ss typically did not spontaneously 
quisition strategies for list learning. 


adopt active a 1 £ 
Instruction in a cumulative rehearsal strategy resulted in 


marked facilitation of recall performance. Results are 
discussed in terms of production vs mediation deficien- 
cies and N. R. Ellis’s rehearsal strategy deficit hypothe- 


sis.—Journal abstract. 
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7449. Kershner, John В. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Conservation of vertical- 
horizontal space perception in trainable retarded 
children. American Journal of Мета! Deficiency, 
1973(May), Vol. 77(6), 710-716.—Assessed the perform- 

ance of 31 8-10 yr old trainable retarded children on 

_ their ability to conserve multiple spatial relations, which 
is a right cerebral hemisphere function. Ss’ pattern of 
responses suggested, in A. Luria’s (1966) terms, a 
successive rather than a simultaneous mode of process- 

- ing spatial information. The Ss were deficient, in A. 

= Jensen's (1969) terms, on both Level I and Level II 
spatial tasks. In contrast to 31 7-yr-old nonretarded 
children who had little difficulty with static images, the 
retarded Ss had as much difficulty reproducing perceptu- 
al copies (Level I) as they had in adapting to reorienta- 
tions of the visual field (Level II). The performance of 
the retarded Ss was characterized by perceptual domi- 
nance, inability to decenter, transductive reasoning, and 
irreversibility—all traits of the child who has not reached 
Piaget's stage of concrete operations. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7450. Kingsley, Ronald F. & Blixt, Sonya L. (Kent 
State U.) Differences of current-desired activities of 
accepted and rejected educable mentally retarded boys. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(May), Vol. 

= TI(6), 753-755.—Studied the activities of 65 11-14 yr old 
accepted and rejected educable mentally retarded boys. 
Rejected Ss selected significantly more activities that 
they desired to do than did the accepted group. Ss who 
were rejected for leadership preferred significantly more 
passive-solitary activities than did those in the accepted 
group. Those accepted for athletics and friendship 
preferred significantly fewer passive-solitary, passive- 
group, active-solitary, and active-group activities than 
did the rejected Ss. Current activities failed to discrimi- 
nate between accepted and rejected social status. 
—Journal abstract. 

7451. Kinnealey, Moya. Aversive and nonaversive 
responses to sensory stimulation in mentally retarded 
children. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 

= 1973(Nov), Vol. 27(8), 464-471.—Divided 20 mentally 
= retarded children suspected of having sensory problems 
___ by virtue of abnormal responses to environmental stimuli 
into 2 groups. Ss’ aversive reactions to 24 sensory stimuli 
were rated on a scale by 3 raters (a professional retailer 
of womens clothes, a physical therapy graduate student, 
and an occupational therapy educator). The trend of the 
mean scores of responses to the stimuli indicate that 
there were 2 distinct groups that differed in their reaction 
= to sensory stimulation. The correlations of aversive 
... reaction among sensory modalities differed between the 
groups. Recognition of these 2 groups and their varying 
Tesponses to sensory stimulation has significance for 
understanding the functional problems observed in 
retarded children and may have implications for the 
development of more effective treatment. (21 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

7452. i, Stanislau; Diament, A. J.; Levisky, D. 
L& x W. М. (Habilitation Center, Sao Paulo. 
Brazil) Perinatal anoxia and mental retardation. Acta 
Faedopsychiatrica, 1973, Vol. 39(12), 347-355. Reports 

at perinatal anoxia contributed in 13% of 1,000 cases to 
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the etiology of mental retardation. There was No special 
distribution of certain psychic disturbances correlated 
with the degree of mental retardation. Nearly all cases 
showed behavioral disorders in sociability and Speech 
The less severe the degree of mental retardation, the 
more accentuated the neurotic reactions. (17 ref.)—G, 
Rubin-Rabson. 

7453. List, Gudula. (U. Constance, Div. of Psycholo- 
gy, W. Germany) [Acquisition of grammatical rules 


through verbal training: An example of verbal condition- 
ing.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 1972, 
Vol. 2(1), 164-176.—Conducted a psycholinguistic expe- 
riment with 12 5-9 yr old mentally handicapped children 
with severe speech retardation. Ss were exposed to 3 


experimental phases: Phase 1, in which they were divided 
into 3 groups on the basis of their vocabulary and type of 
utterances: 4 with lowest level, 4 with higher level, and 
control group of 4 mixed level; Phase 2, a training phase 
in which the Ist group was rewarded for the use of verbs, 
the 2nd group for the use of adjectives, and the control 
group without reward; and Phase 3, an examination 
phase checking the results of the training session by 
comparing the tests of Phase 1 and Phase 2in regard to 
the number and variety of verbs and ajectives used, 
length, complexity, syntactical correctness, and general 
competence of utterances. Results indicate (a) а signifi- 
cant difference between Group 1 vs Groups 2 and 3 in 
regard to the number and variety of verbs used; (b) 4 
significant difference between Group 2 vs 1 and 3 fi 
regard to the number and variety of adjectives used; ys 
(c) between Groups 1 and 2 vs 3 in regard to d 
complexity of construction and syntactical comp 
2 tables with experimental data are presented ап 
experimental procedures аш. pneri are 
English summa 21 re | Fisher. M 
: 7454. dad Tere We (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg 
Canada) A note on perceived self accept e 
institutionalized mentally retarded OM hv 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep), her. 
171-172.—Administered 3 measures of social inte 


“ 1” person to 
a "normal" р jds. The 


discussed. 


with, or acceptance by, 
institutionalized mentally retarded 12-14 e ШЙ 
measures were a questionnaire, а projec БАЙ ol 
referent method, and a direct physical E ШО!) 
interaction distances. Ss were further. ra rah 
groups based on degree of rear CU) A 
moderate, and severe range). Post hoc рап discussed 


ter, : 
relationship between category labeling а Deficient) 
retarded adults. American Journal of Ма s jnsli- 
1973(May), Vol. 77(6), 751—153. Reque to categori 
tutionalized retarded adults to sort A RE 
and to supply a verbal label for the са zm dcn already 
occasion, the Ss were presented with uired to supply 
sorted into categories and were again p ed the items 
a category label. Ss who successfully ву i 
were able to supply a category labe ЕЯ were 

However, on the 2nd с, categories Hi 
instances of Ss successfully labe! He The relation р 


they had previously failed to sort. 


1 


between category sorting and labeling is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

7456. McGrew, Winifred C. & Craig, J. Marvin. 
(Eastern. State Hosp., Medical Lake, Washington) An 
auditory integrational problem with associated lan- 
guage disability in an adult mental patient. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(Aug), Vol. 38(3), 
374-382.Identified and treated a disorder of auditory 
integration associated with a language disability in a 
young adult male committed to a mental hospital with a 
history of mental retardation and lack of judgment. 
Psychiatric tests demonstrated no sign of mental or 
emotional illness. Physical and neurological findings 
were normal and psychological tests indicated retarda- 
tion and intellectual regression with no complicating 
emotional overlay. Treatment by amplification to one 
саг and later by occlusion of the other ear permitted 
normal discrimination and effective speech and language 
therapy. A description is given of the diagnostic and 


"treatment procedures, the S's increase in receptive and 


expressive language skills, and the parallel growth in 
social competence that permitted his successful return to 
рн Significant associated symptoms observed are 
ing studied in other individuals with a similar disorder. 
(16 ref.)—I. Davis. 
ү. D. Nagafuchi, M. & Suzuki, J. (Tohoku U, Faculty 
пе) ucation, Sendai, Japan) Auditory agnosia due to 
a P of splenium corporis callosi. Acta Oto-Laryngol- 
овса, 1973(Aug), Vol. 76(2-3), 109-113... Deseribes the 
E гови. of а 13-yr-old boy with auditory agnosia. S 
ORE surgical operation for pinealoma, in which 
D ium of corpus callosum was incised. After the 
е suffered from auditory agnosia, including 
ds E ness and musical agnosia. The inner language 
MN Hie and the ability to read and write was 
iN Standard pure tone audiometry revealed a 
the леа hearing loss at the low frequencies. With 
both ears, audiogram, the verbal perception was poor in 
showed ашу the left. The musical test, however, 
tight ear aue melody perception was poorer in the 
Tom audi ithin 2 mo of the episode, the S recovered 
summar md agnosia to normal limits. (German 
74587 A 7 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
chiatric В, aitoh, Paul. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsy- 
electis Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) The value of 
New gencephalography in alcoholism. Annal of the 
303-320 оту of Sciences, 1973(Apr), Vol. 215, 
alcoholism iscusses the value of EEG in 4 areas of 
on RT КМЧ diagnosi and prognosis, research 
Eier dunkng biofeedback training of 
alcoholism (ens, determinata of predisposition to 
alcoholism), Gor. a move towards the prevention of 
Maptation ae Marvin R. (U. Wisconsin, Whitewater) 
localization o the functional loss of pinnae in sound 
Research B ability. American Foundation for the Blind, 
White пош 1973Qun), No. 26, 79-86.—Pulses of 
localized m from 6 possible source-positions Were 
Normal ist, у 6 normal-hearing young adults under 
by саг р ning conditions and with the pinnae covert 
© enter the the latter were modified to permit sound 
cad restra; auditory canal through projecting tubes. 
raint was used and Ss localized sounds at the 
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beginning and end of a l-hr period on 5 days for each 
condition. Ss localized significantly better in the normal 
listening condition. (21 ref.)—W. E. Collins. 

7460. Neville, Donald & Vandever, Thomas R. (George 
Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Decoding as a result of 
synthetic and analytic presentation for retarded and 
nonretarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Маг), Vol. 77(5), 533-537.—Synthetical- 
ly and analytically taught 2 lists of high frequency words 
written in a contrived alphabet to 30 mental retardates 
(mean age = 129 mo) and 30 nonretarded children 
(mean age = 83 mo) matched on MA. Ss were tested 
immediately on the taught words and on words that had 
not been taught but that were composed of previously 
introduced letters. Both groups learned more words and 
showed greater transfer when the words were taught 
synthetically (p < 05). There was no difference be- 
tween retarded and nonretarded Ss, either in the number 
of taught words recognized or in transfer words 
recognized.—Journal abstract. 

7461. Newman, Helen G. & Doby, John T. (American 
Dental Assn., Div. of Behavioral Sciences, Chicago, Ш.) 
Correlates of social competence among trainable 
mentally retarded children. American Journal of Mental 


Deficiency, 1973(May), Vol. 77(6), 722-732.—Measured | 


the performances of 110 8-16 yr old trainable mentally 
retarded children, using a Likert scale for social 
competence. Measures of biological-genetic potential, 
motivational factors, and situational factors were used as 
independent variables. Using a multiple step-wise regres- 
sion, CA, interaction, IQ, and teacher expectation, 6596 
of the variance in social competence was explained. 
Results indicate that biological-genetic factors (IQ and 
age) and experience with the environment (social 
interaction) were the primary independent variables, 
suggesting that increased social interaction in an envi- 
ronment of high teacher expectation can increase the 
performance and adaptability of the trainable mentally 
retarded child. (25 ref.) Journal abstract. 

7462. Odom, Penelope B.; Switzky, Harvey N. & Heal, 


rd W. (Geor; e Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Intellectu- 
m ып id the role of salience in intentional 


. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(Mar), Vol. 77(5), 607-615.—Gave 2 
groups of 60 mildly retarded and average-IQ children in 

ks: a salience assessment task 


involving 4 dimension: 
sional sal i 
memory task which provide 
and incidental recal 


according to an individ 
red to detect and process perceptual 


a similar fashion. Perceptual salience 
pects of the memory task; 
lated to intentional recall, but only 


7463. Ohwaki, Sonoko; Brahlek, James & Stayton, 


Samuel E. (Rosewood 
Preference V 
mentally retarded children. American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, 1973(May), 


ed relative preference 1 о 
stimulus in 30 5-12 yr old children with MA 15-47 mo 


51: 7455-7463. | 


ms. 


51: 7463—7471 


and IQ 15-65. Ss were divided into 3 MA groups with 
CA constant. 5 forced-choice exposures to each stimulus 
were followed by 10 free-choice trials during which 
preferences and other relevant responses were recorded. 
Results of a significantly greater vibratory preference in 
the low-MA group than in the middle- and high-MA 


- groups support the assumption of an earlier development 


of lower senses than higher senses and provide a basis for 
the reinforcing effect of vibration on behavior shaping in 
profoundly retarded individuals. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7464. Rees, Norma S. (City U. New York) Auditory 
processing factors in language disorders: The view from 
Procrustes' bed. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 38(3), 304-315.—Challenges the widely 
accepted claim that a major or contributing cause of 
language learning disorders in children and adults, 
including defective articulation, aphasia, dyslexia, and 
specific learning disability, is a failure in auditory 
processing. The claim does not rest on any strong 
evidence about the nature of the basic auditory skills that 
a child must have in order to speak or read. Nor is there 
а hard core of evidence for any auditory factory 
underlying language or learning disorders. Experimental 
efforts to find such a factor have utilized procedures and 
made inferences from the data that are inconsistent with 
recent research findings in speech perception. A number 
of studies are cited in support of this contention. The 
implications for traditional educational, diagnostic, and 
therapeutic procedures involving basic auditory skills, 
€.g., speech-sound discrimination, are discussed. (45 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7465. Sand, Patricia L.; Taylor, Neal & Sakuma, 
Karen. (U. Washington) Hand function measurement 
with educable mental retardates. American Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 27(3), 138-140. 
—Administered the Developmental Hand Function 
Test, consisting of 7 timed functional hand activities, to 
28 educable mentally retarded (EMR) and 34 normal 
12-14 yr old girls. Significant differences between the 
performance of the EMR and normal Ss occurred on 6 
of the 7 tasks. Nondominant hand function was 
relatively more impaired than dominant hand function 
in the EMR girls. Implications for clinical use of hand 
function test results are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7466. Seitz, Frank C.; Johnson, Rosalie C. & Kenney, 
Rose K. (Montana State U.) Detection of learning 
difficulties in first grade: Preliminary analysis of the 
Johnson-Kenney Screening Readiness Test. Psychologi- 
cal Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 219-225.—Adminis- 
tered the Johnson-Kenney Screening Readiness Test to 2 
samples of 171 and 375 beginning Ist graders, respective- 


Ely: Data indicate a strong relationship between Ss' scores 
on this test and teachers year-end evaluation of 


academic progress, which included the development of 
reading skills. Results are considered highly favorable 
Dem for the use of the test as preliminary screening 
levice for learning difficulties of Ist graders.—Journal 
abstract. 
7467. Sidman, Murray & Cresson, Osborne. (North- 
ера па crossmodal transfer of stimu- 
quivalences in severe retardation. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Mar), Vol. ТЇ(5), 515-523. 
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—Taught 2 severely retarded, Down's Syndrome males 
aged 17 and 18 yrs to match printed words to each other 
(visual discrimination) and dictated words to their 
corresponding pictures (auditory comprehension). How. 
ever, Ss were still unable to match the printed words to 
their pictures (reading comprehension) or read the 
printed words orally. Ss were next taught to match the 
dictated to the printed words and were then able to read 
the words orally and with comprehension. The learned 
equivalences of dictated words to pictures and to printed 
words transferred to the purely visual equivalence of 
printed words to pictures. The success of the mediated- 
transfer paradigm suggests that inability to achieve 
crossmodal transfer of stimulus equivalences is not 
necessarily the cause of reading deficiency in severe 
retardation, and provides a technique for introducing 
severely retarded children to simple reading skills. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7468. Solan, Harold A. (Ed.). (Fairleigh Dickinson U. 
Teaneck) The psychology of learning and reading 
difficulties. New York, N.Y.: Simon & Schuster, 1973. 
476 p. $7.95.—Presents a collection of 42 papers 
concerned with physiological and psychological сопе 
lates of learning and reading problems. Contributors 
include specialists in psychiatry, speech and audiology, 
neurology, genetics, ophthalmology, optometry, occupa- 
tional therapy, and education. i R 

7469. Spitz, Herman H. & LaFontaine, Louise. (E.R. 
Johnstone Training & Research Center, Bore 
N.J.) The digit span of idiots savants. American Jm 
of Mental Deficiency, 1973(May), Vol. TKG), 151- in 
—Compared the forward digit span of 8 idiots МҮШ 
(mean IQ = 48) with the digit span of 25 po 
educable mentally retarded Ss (mean IQ = © dig 
displayed no outstanding abilities, and also with indi 
span of 8 nonretarded controls. Despite the re RS 
low IQ scores of the idiots savants, their mean БЕ. ре 
was significantly longer than the mean digit P Ton 
other retarded Ss, and not significantly dio 
the mean digit span of nonretarded Se B Baki) 

7470. Spradlin, Joseph E.; Cotter, Vance Vi: ch Lab) 
Norman. (U. Kansas, Bureau of Child Ree КЛ 
Establishing a conditional discrimination м! Holescents 
training: A study of transfer with rata күү Vol. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency. -ments io sudy 


115), 556-566.—Conducted 3 ae, transfer мій 


9), The e 


stimulus classes as a mechanism 10) 
retarded 15-18 yr old adolescents (N = р conditions 
ments were designed to determine t En erties b 
required to establish similar controlling bos that 
initially unrelated stimuli. Results a 
conditioning 2 CSs to control the аше 
choice stimulus established them as à sti 
that when 1 of the CSs was condition d 
choice response, the 2nd stimulus ear du 
response without direct conditioning. Г Е on some 
a stimulus class analysis may be a use Es A псер® 
of the problems involved in discussi 
language, and reasoning. diuo и 

7471. Stephen, Christine; ining Ce 
Talkington, Larry. (Fairview Hosp- & Tra training 
Salem, Ore.) Use of pena el we Training 50 
with educable mental . 


nse (0 


апо, 
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Bulletin, 1973(Aug). Vol. 70(2), 63-68.—Investigated the 
effects of different modeling mediums on the imitative 
learning of 33 female institutionalized educable retar- 
dates (mean age = 19 yrs). Data reveal that the main 
effect of modeling (both live and film-mediated) was 
significant compared to a no-model control condition. 
Further analysis revealed that Ss viewing the live model 
and Ss viewing the film-mediated model did not differ 
significantly from each other in imitation of the task of 
using the telephone. Results suggest that the use of 
closed-circuit TV as a training medium has potential for 
teaching the mentally retarded particular skills and tasks. 
Additional research in needed to define the relationship 
of modeling to other factors (e.g, reinforcement, 
attention span, and task variables). (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7472. Stimson, Cyrus W.; Neal, Susan; Merrow, Adin 
R. & Grunberg, Frederic. (Manhattan State School, New 
York, N.Y.) Admission patterns, functions, and prob- 
lems of a large urban screening clinic for the mentally 
retarded. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(1), 31-55. 
—Describes the operation and clients of a screening 
clinic for mentally retarded, which evaluates the need for 
bn to state residential schools serving New York 
i Special problem areas (e.g. financial assistance, 
short-term placement, and crisis intervention) are dis- 
cussed. 

(| onion, Roc MAE Poulsen, Marie К. 
oim State U., Los Angeles) An exploratory study 
нап space concepts in secondary, low-vision 
SE merican Foundation for the Blind, Research 
HORT 1973(Jun), No. 26, 139-149.—Used 5 spatial 
om Piaget with 10 low-vision females from 
Ent ry schools. Ss showed ability to handle topologi- 
Space but not projective or Euclidean spatial 
relationships. (16 ref) 
(0774 Swtzky, Harvey N. & На H. Carl 
of do eabody Coll. for Teachers) Conjugate control 
Fan Tein ШУ in mentally retarded persons. Ameri- 
561 579. А Mental Deficiency, 1973(Mar), Vol. 715). 
ot UA sed motion pictures on а conjugate schedule 
in 18 m сн to modify rates of gross motor activity 
adadi erately retarded institutionalized adolescents 
sud Miss (mean age — 23 yrs). Ss learned to increase 
Son ШОЛУ М their activity rates relative to baseline 
thé level б ithin noncontingent conditions, increasing 
um donnus Menon stimulation decreased activity rates. 

7475 T Stract. 

Hosp, & ает Larry W. & Riley, Jim. (Fairview 

and non. raining Center, Ore.) Comparison of reta 
ТУ Roos adolescents on need-approval. Psy- 
Dated ave eports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 39-42.—Com- 
alized m Cond sex matched groups of normal, institution- 
cents (n  noninstitutionalized mentally retarded adoles- 
Beutel b 50 in each group) on need-approval. as 
Scale. All y the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 
One anoth Broups appeared significantly different from 
a п with the strength of need-approval following 

order {то itutionalized, institutionalized, and поп 
ata ec high to low, respectively. Because previous 
retarded Ша predict a greater need for approval in 
tionalized um normal Ss, the higher scores of noninstitu- 
S appeared somewhat inconsistent. А compe- 
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titive community interpretation is presented and dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

7476. Tymchuk, Alexander J. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) Effects of concept familiarization 
vs. stimulus enhancement on verbal abstracting in 
institutionalized retarded delinquent boys. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Mar), Vol. 77(5), 
551-555.—Randomly assigned 
tural-familial retarded, delinquent 15-18 yr old males to 
1 of 2 experimental conditions or to a contrast condition. 
Ss in the 2 experimental conditions were given their 
respective lists of verbal similarities to determine if they 
knew the superordinate concepts. These Ss were then 
given training designed to familiarize them with the 
superordinate concepts in their respective lists only. Ss in 
the contrast group were given both lists of verbal 
similarities as a means of controlling for time spent with 
the E. All groups were subsequently tested on 2 lists - 
containing different concepts or different exemplars of 
the same concepts used in the familiarization training 
under enhanced (i.e.. 5 exemplars) or unenhanced (i.e. 
standard 2 exemplars) conditions. Familiarization оп 
either list of concepts significantly improved perform- 
ance on a 2nd list of exemplars representing the same 
concepts, but this training did not generalize to the 

formance on а list Of different concepts. The 
familiarization effect obscured any effect of stimulus 
enhancement.—Journal abstract. 

7477. Warren, David H.; ‘Anooshian, Linda J. & 
linger, Janet G. (U. California, Riverside) Early vs. 
һе role of early vision in spatial 

Foundation for the Blind, Research 
No. 26, 151-170.—Reviews research 
that takes into account the length of time that adventi- 
tiously blind Ss have had to adjust to the absence of 
vision and that compares the congenitally with the 
adventitiously blind. Areas considered are form percep- 
tion and maze learning, spatial orientation of the body, 
intelligence, imagery, audition, and frames of reference. 
Differences in perceptual capabilities between the early 
and late blind are emphasized. Possible underlying 
dynamics are explored and several theoretical an 
practical questions are posed. (38 ref.) —W. E. Collins. 

7418. Yamadori, Atsushi & Albert, Martin L. (Boston 
106 Medical School, Aphasia Research Unit) Word 
category aphasia. Cortex, 1973(Mar), Vol. 9(1), 112-125. 
— Evaluated a patient whose language pathology consist- 

i inability to find the name for objects 
plus an inability to make abstract oF categorical 
imited groups of words present- 


comprehension certa 
ies in the absence of other aphasic disturbances may be 
“рше word meaning deafness" or "work 


ignated 
designa hasia.” The syndrome of word category 


aside from 
case suggests: 


"T. 


51: MOM i 


48 institutionalized, cul- - E 


p 


$ 


Pen 


51: 7478—7487 


the process of the comprehension of spoken language: 
word-sound perception and word-meaning comprehen- 
sion. (b) Categories (e.g., body parts, room objects, or 


colors) may have a more or less independent existence in 


1 


the complex neuropsychological process of meaning 
decoding.—R. Gunter. 
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7479. Black, John W.; Houck, Rose; Jancosek, 
Elizabeth & Trombetta, Mary A. (Ohio State U.) 
Prediction of redundant and less redundant letters. 
Journal of Communication Disorders, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 
219-223.—Asked 12 aphasic and 12 nonaphasic individ- 
uals to predict the missing sequential letters of a 


— paragraph 4 times: redundant spaces and less redundant 


spaces twice each. While nonaphasic Ss made higher 
mean scores on all tasks than the aphasics, the ratio of 
success was not the same with the 2 tasks.—Journal 


. abstract. 


7480. Borus, Judith F.; Greenfield, Sandra; Spiegel, 
Bernard & Daniels, Gary. (Ohio State U.) Establishing 
imitative speech employing operant techniques in a 
group setting. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 38(4), 533-541.— Studied the feasibility 
of using operant principles in language therapy with 4 
7-11 yr old boys with severe language deficits to develop 
an imitative verbal repertoire, and compared the results 
with data from individual therapy sessions. Results of the 
group approach were similar to those obtained previous- 
ly with similar Ss in individual therapy settings. The 
advantages of using small groups in language therapy are 
described.—Journal abstract. 

7481. Chappell, Gerald E. (U. Wisconsin, Stevens 
Point) Childhood verbal apraxia and its treatment. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
38(3), 362-368.—Reports on a program of procedures for 
identifying children with verbal apraxia and for treating 
their special needs. The program focuses on behavioral 
differentiation and on the teaching of basic target 
phonemes, the teaching of combination and blending 


- skills for the production of critical syllable units, and the 
. teaching of volitional control for the emission of key 
word vocabulary.—/. Davis. 


7482. Cooper, Eugene B. (U. Alabama, Tuscaloosa) 
The development of a stuttering chronicity prediction 
checklist: A preliminary report. Journal of Speech & 


$ Hearing Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 38(2), 215-223.—Re- 


4 


i 


1 


views the literature concerning spontaneous recovery 
Tates among stutterers and variables suggested as being 
related to spontaneous recovery. A 17-item stuttering 
chronicity prediction checklist for research purposes is 
described and included in an appendix. It is stressed that 
longitudinal Studies are necessary to determine the 
checklist’s reliability and validity. —Journal abstract. 
7483. Ickes, William K. & Pierce, Sharalee. (Texas 


. Tech U.) The stuttering moment: A plethysmographic 


ae 


P 


{ 


_ study. Journal 
_ Vol. 6(3), 
. Bate digital blood 
_ moment of stuttering. 10 adult stutterers and 10 matched 


period), spoke the word, 
_ (recovery period) before 
_ The approach and recove; 


of Communication Disorders, 


197 
155—164. e 


— Used a plethysmograph to investi- 
volume or vasoconstriction at the 


Controls viewed 1 of 50 words for 30 sec (approach 


and then rested for 30 sec 
the next word was presented. 
Ty periods were further divided 
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into 3 10-sec periods each. Data were plotted from the 
means of 10 words spoken by the control group, 10 
fluent words spoken by the stuttering group, ШШ 10 
stuttered words spoken by the Stuttering group. A 
significant periodic decrease of blood volume was found 
as stutterers approached words on which they stuttered 
followed by a significant increase after the speaking of 
the words (p < .05). On approach to fluent words, 
stutterers did not differ from controls. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7484. Ingham, Roger J. & Andrews, Gavin. (New 
South Wales Coll. of Paramedical Studies, Sydney, 
Australia) Behavior theory and stuttering: A review, 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
38(4), 405-441.—Reviews the use of behavior therapy in 
the treatment of stuttering with attention to the measure- 
ment procedures, treatment design, and adequacy of the 
outcome measures. Operant conditioning procedures 
appear promising; however, in general, results are 
disappointing because of the absence of appropriate and 
systematic evaluations of outcome. (5 p ref) 

7485. Lebrun, Yvan; Buyssens, Eric & Henneaux, 
Jean. (U. Brussels, Neurolinguistic Lab., Belgium) 
Phonetic aspects of anarthria. Cortex, 1973(Mar), Vol 
9(1), 126-135.—Analyzed the pronunciation of 2 patients 
with anarthria to gain a better insight into anarthric 
speech production. The data suggest that the origin of 
anarthria must be looked for in the stage between 
evocation (or selection) or the linguistic items one wants 
to use and motor actualization of them. This linking 
stage might be called “verbomotor” becuase it ues | 
consist of the unreeling of the articulatory eng ue 
correspond to the selected linguistic items. к 
engrams appear to be integrated series of m 
commands; the sequence of commands in each E 
has been routinized by intensive practice of speec e d 
this automatism insures fluent, orderly, hae үз: 
delivery. It is concluded that anarthria 15 à Eu 
linguistic disorder which stands between true ар 

ine dysarthria.—R. Gunter. : 
ane. “Leouard, Laurence B. (0: Pittsburgh) Тү 
nature of deviant articulation. Journal S pne 
Hearing Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 38(2), 15 as a less 
amines the credibility of deviant articulation Ж i 
mature phonological system and as ат evidence is 
phonological system with its own eae phono- 
presented suggesting that both types о jatory defective 
logical systems may occur in the articu 1. к type of 
population. The clinical implications ^ a 
deviant system are presented.—Journal abs Harry. (U. 

7487. Montague, James C. & Но isorders 
Arkansas, Little Rock) Perceived voice qp ommunicatil 
in Down's syndrome children. Journa! of Investig 


Disorders, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(2), a es) 
voice quality deviations (e.g., breathiness 0 institution: 


and resonance disability (e.g., nasality) in 4 уз) and 2 
alized mongoloid children (mean age Matched ver 
normal children (mean age 10.4 уг). ee of judges: 2 
samples were played backwards to ag ° speech tholo; 
groups of naive listeners (М = 31), Results show thal 
gists, and 10 school speech therapists. iiy more bf thi- 
the mongoloid Ss exhibited significa More nasality 
ness and roughness than the normal 55. 
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was also observed in the mongoloid group. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7488. Pukacová, Marianna. (Comenius U., Trnava, 
Czechoslovakia) [Psychological characteristics of stut- 
tering children.] (Slok) Psychologia a Patopsychológia 
Dielala, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 233-238.—Examined the intel- 
lectual level, degree of anxiety and fear, and self-esteem 
of 74 children who varied in type and severity of 
stuttering. Ss were given Raven's Progressive Matrices as 
а measure of IQ, the Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale, and 
а modified fear survey schedule. A projective technique 
(incomplete sentences) was used to assess self-esteem 
and personality traits. Results show that the average IQ 
of the sample was 95.4. Compared to normative samples, 
Ss showed a high level of anxiety but only a slightly 
higher level of fear in social and speech situations. The 
low self-esteem scores obtained in 94% of the Ss suggest 
that stutterers are aware of their speech disorder as being 
à severe defect. In addition, 75% of the Ss showed 
various signs of shyness, self-consciousness, and in- 
creased sensitivity when faced with authority. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. 

TR: Rosenbek, John C., et al. (U. Colorado) A 
y atment for apraxia of speech in adults. Journal of 
peeh & Hearing Disorders, 1973(Nov), Vol. 38(4) 
s 2.—Presents an 8-step task continuum, consistent 
M рашоріез of therapy for apraxic adults, to restore 
Кн al-purposive communication. 3 case histories of 
ix its with severe apraxia of speech and moderate 
b pra illustrate the use of the procedure. 
en Schultz, Martin C. (Indiana U.) The bases of 
“heated and audiology: Evaluation as the 
ес n of uncertainty. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
tera А 1973(Мау), Уо!. 38(2), 147-155.—Proposes 
анод be viewed as a process for resolving 
SEAR 209, in the examiner іп accordance with measure- 
theory, Ex шн of uncertainty in information 
REN оноп can thus be considered a process of 
REY ШАШ, potcst (tentative evaluative outcomes) 
АНОД ae ating their relative probabilities. The exami- 
to ee i S ures serve as tests of these hypotheses so as 
ARE eir relative probabilities. When the various 
ions reduce the viable hypotheses to à single 


опе, the i 8 
abstract. examiner concludes the evaluation.—Journal 
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7 
) fh betae, Joel P. & Birren, James E. (Syracuse 
Predispositia time as a function of age and behavioral 
Cn OR о, согопагулне ии disease. Journal of 
perro Ze? 1973(Осо, Vol 280 471-478,—Studied 
tasks in ela on simple and choice reaction time (RT) 
coronar he пор to age and behavioral predisposition to 
dud ане е AC HED Using the Standard 
4 Type AREAL 24 Type A (coronary-prone) Ss and 
the absen (non-coronary-prone) Ss were identified. In 
widence of clinical CHD, the Туре A S had 
Choice RT longer response latencies in both simple and 
T than Т, nd were disproportionately slower in choice 
Соуагіе о уре B Ss, after the effect due to age was 
Ts in E the data. It was also found that extreme 
9 the брус A A group may have heavily contributed 
found fo ered group differences Curvilinearity was 
г regressions of simple and choice RT on age for 
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both groups. Alternative biological, gero-mimetic, and 
activation explanations of the findings are presented. 
The presence of extreme RTs and curvilinearity are 
discussed in terms of selective dropout of healthy Ss. (31 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7492. Barbeau, André (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
The biochemistry of Huntington’s chorea: Recent 
ранее ge Psychiatric Forum, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 

7493. Beaumont, J. G. & Dimond, S. J. (University 
Coll., Cardiff, Wales) Clinical assessment of interhemis- 
pheric psychological functioning. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol 36(3), 
445-447.—Discusses a simple method by which the 
relative performance of the 2 cerebral hemispheres, and 
cooperation between the hemispheres, may be assessed 
in a clinical setting. The apparatus, which allows the 
findings of neuropsychological investigations of hemi- 
sphere performance in the normal and split-brain S to be 
applied in the clinic, is described, together with the 
results of a preliminary trial and clinical results in 4 
cases.—Journal abstract. 

7494. Beauvois, M. F. (Salpétriére Hosp., Paris, 
France) [The role of circumscribed cortical lesions in 
partial memory deficit.] (Fren) Année Psychologique, 
1973, Vol. 73(1), 273-309.—Reviews the role of circum- 
scribed cortical lesions in memory deficit. Topics include 
incidental results, hypothesis of the work, effects on 
memory for nonverbal material, the influence of several 
sensory modalities, spatial learning tasks, use of tactile 
stimuli, the memorization of verbal material, contradic- 
tory results, and methodological considerations. Results 
include assignment of specific deficits to anatomic 
localization of the lesions. —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7495. Britton, Jean О. & Thomas, Kenneth R. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Rearing the disabled child: A 
for further research. Journal of School 


mental data about the childrearing pr 
of disabled children. Specific areas of геѕеагі 
might prove use r 

develop programs of counseling fo 
children (€-£» go: i 
toward the child, parental training practices) are suggest- 


ed.—Journal abstract. 
Paul; Titus, Donna G.; Kostin, John & 


(U. Louisville) The life satisfaction of 
nonnormal persons. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 201-214.—Tested the 
proposition that membership in а fixed-status class 
would be unrelated to life satisfaction. In 2 experiments, 

uestionnaire responses of handicapped persons (144 
and 46) were compared with those of normals (151 and 


44). No differences were 
life satisfaction, frustrati 
some evidence indicated 


7496. 
Kostin, Marilyn. 


found along the dimensions of 
on with life, and mood, while 
that the handicapped were less 
more oriented toward the 
and felt their lives were more difficult. 
ho acquired their defect did not differ 


from those born with it. In Exp ш, 
of 40 mentally retarded children (mean age = 13) were 
compared with those of 40 normals (mean age — 13) 
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via a time-sampling procedure while they were in class 
and at recess at school. Parents and teachers responded 
to a rating scale indexing intelligence, social adjustment, 
and happiness for each S. Differences uncovered favored 
the intelligence and social adjustment of the normals and 
the happiness of the male retardates. Results are 


М construed as demonstrating essential equivalence in life 


satisfaction for handicapped, retarded, and normal 


] persons. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


7497. Caruso, Giuseppe; Labianca, Orazio & 
Ferrannini, Ermanno. (U. Bari, Clinic of Nervous & 
Mental Diseases, Italy) Effect of ischaemia on sensory 
potentials of normal subjects of different ages. Journal 
of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3), 455-466.—Measured maximum orthodromic sen- 
sory nerve conduction velocity in the median nerve 
before and during a 30-min period of vascular occlusion 
in 73 normal 10-82 yr old Ss. During ischaemia 
progressive slowing in conduction velocity, decrease in 
amplitude, and increase in duration of the sensory action 
potential evoked at wrist and elbow by supramaximal 
stimulation of digit III were observed. However, a 
statistically significant difference (p < .05 to p < .01) 
between Ss was noted by grouping them by age: the 
older the Ss, the longer the persistence of sensory 
response and the less marked the slowing in conduction 
velocity. The mechanism of the phenomenon is discussed 
in relation to a similar longer resistance to ischaemia 
found in peripheral nerves of diabetic and uremic 
patients. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7498. Danella, Elizabeth A. (Meeting Street School, 
Children's Rehabilitation Center, Providence, R.L) A 
study of tactile preference in multiply-handicapped 
children. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 27(8), 457-463.—Recorded preferences 
of 12 visually-impaired, multiply-handicapped children 
for qualities of 9 objects as tactile stimuli. Vibration was 
significantly preferred while fur and yarn were signifi- 
cantly least preferred. 

7499. de Mol, Jacques. (Neurosurgical Clinic, Brus- 
sels, Belgium) [Psychological dynamics in cranial trau- 
ma through symbolism on Card 7 of the Rorschach.] 
(Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(May), Vol. 
15), 609-618.—Directs attention to the symbolic mean- 
ing of individual Rorschach cards and the special utility 
these may have for probing more deeply into the 
psychological dynamics of particular patient groups. 
Card 7, according to most authors, symbolizes the 
maternal image, or the feminine in general. Others have 


held that because of its gaping center, opening toward 
_ the top, 


у it represents the image the S has of himself 
projected into the future and the confidence that he 
would have in himself and in others in that future 
(Mucchielli). Responses given to Card 7 by Ss faced with 
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frequency was found to depend on time lapse between 
trauma and examination (80% at 6 mo; 50% at 12 Mo), 
but not to measures of the severity of coma nor to the 
gravity of the trauma itself and/or neurosurgical inter- 
vention.—H. E. King. 

7500. Dee, Henry L. & Van Allen, Maurice W, 
(Neurosensory Center, University Hospitals, Iowa City, 
lowa) Speed of decision-making processes in patients 
with unilateral cerebral disease. Archives of Neurology, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 28(3), 163-166.—16 Ss with lesions 
restricted to the left cerebral hemisphere, 16 Ss with 
lesions restricted to the right cerebral hemisphere, and 16 
Ss having no history of cerebral disease responded to 4 
types of choice situations: simple reaction, disjunctive 
reaction, involvement of 3 stimuli and 3 responses, and 
involvement of 4 stimuli and 4 responses. Choice stimuli, 
consisting of 1 white warning light and 4 stimulus lights 
differing in color, with corresponding response keys, 
made possible 21 trials for each type of choice situation. 
Both in reaction and in movement time, brain-damaged 
Ss were significantly slower than controls, though all 
groups showed slowing of speed of decision making as 
number of elements involved in the decision increased. 
Left hemisphere Ss showed greater impairment of speed 
and accuracy associated with task complexity than 
evidenced in right hemisphere Ss, a finding not attributa- 
ble in any simple way to language defect or etiology. It is 
suggested that this method, modified and extended, 
could be used to assess the course of cognitive recovery 
for groups of patients.—E. Gavin. » Н 

7501. Dony, Manfred & Deegener, Günther. (Hom- 
burg/Saar U., Neuroclinic, W. Germany) [The p 
ance of brain-damaged and nonbrain-damaged 106 
ren.] (Germ) Diagnostica, 1973, Vol. 193), 97- im 
—Administered the Benton Test of A. L. Benton ДҮ 
PA, Vol. 34:1341) to brain-damaged and control ho 7 
2 groups were matched in age. Each group CP TQ al de 
23 girls and 72 boys, 8-15 yrs old. The mean 


i t of the control group “= 
a that the oat differentiates ba А 


ions 

groups did not differ in number of correct ера 
id not differ in 
М.Е, Maff 
. Guadalajara, 

í sis of the use 


ic" epilep: 
of ketamine hydrochloride in “centrencephalic ron, 


Vol. 13(1), _ the 
ketamine (Ketalar) in 30 epileptic 
treatment resulted in Ын oe El 
easily distinguishable from the 
оа іп саа population. The subcorf Letosionally 
showed slow, high theta and delta Боа E 
with a periodicity resembling those classi bod 
some stages of leucoencephalitis. n chile 
changes did not always coincide wit ae trical 
during the recording. Focal or lon reste slowing: 
seizures resulted in theta patterns or mM ase for е 
The S-W burst showed dramatic ic ketamine, 
minutes during petit mal. It is propose a differential 
under anesthetic control be used as 


al seizure 
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diagnostic for suspected subcortical epilepsy.—English 


summary. 
7503. Dornié, Stanislav; Hagdahl, Ragnar & Hanson, 


Göte. Visual search and short-term memory in the deaf. 
Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, 
University of Stockholm, 1973, No. 38, 12 p.—20 deaf and 
46 hearing 15-18 yr old students participated in an 
experiment on visual search with different loads on 
short-term memory. S’s task was to learn 1, 2, or 3 letter- 
digit combinations (Condition 1, 2, and 3, respectively) 
and then to look for them on a matrix consisting of 49 
such combinations. In Conditions 2 and 3, only 1 
combination (target) really appeared on the matrix. 
Before starting the search task, a correct written recall of 
the target set was required. Results show no difference 
between the deaf and the hearing Ss in Condition 1, 
either in learning time or in search time. In Conditions 2 
and 3, the deaf Ss’ learning time increased considerably 
compared with the hearing Ss’ time, but there was no 
significant difference between the groups as to search 
time, There was a clear tendency in the deaf to learn the 
target set according to categories (letters, digits) rather 
than according to order. In contrast to the hearing Ss, the 
n tended to have shorter search times for the 
omophone target sets than for nonhomophone ones. 
Results | are discussed as being due to the deaf's 
Eum coding strategies (visual, dactylic, and 
г ү соч) which, in comparison with phonologi- 
al coding used by the hearing Ss, make storing and 
rehearsal of order-information more difficult. (28 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
E Erber, Norman P. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, St. 
Tipi 2) Body-baffle and real-ear effects in the 
Speech ER hearing aids for deaf children. Journal of 
MATES Hearing Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 38(2), 
Кыш ne that the frequency response of a 
E _typically is obtained by suspending the 
CONTE in a free sound field and measuring the 
жрт Sena of the receiver in a standard 2-cc 
bya deat. od when a body-type hearing aid is used 
io e ild, it normally is worn on his chest, and its 
ico roupled to an earmold in his ear canal. Under 
ШОО D itions, acoustic input to the hearing-aid 
ditfer trom: and acoustic output of the receiver will 
that, «be um that measured in the laboratory. It is argued 
profoundly d; the dynamic range of sensitivity of 
5-0 db E eaf children typically is small, a neglected 
of hearin amplification can be critical in the selection 
Which the aids. A clinical procedure is proposed by 
accuratel output of a hearing aid can be matched more 
This aa о the sensory capacities of ап impaired ear. 
output in | defines both thresholds and hearing-aid 
coupler an “iota of sound pressures generated in a 2-cc 
Teal-ear effe сое only the specific body-baffle and 
Journal Fa phat are produced by the patient himself. 
бо. уроп, Amitai, (U. Columbia) Stimulus/Res- 
about ends know more than they're telling you 
Vol 10) 5 ic defects. Psychology Today, 1973(Nov), 
idee: 6-36, 137.—Asserts that doctors have made 
told about about whether expectant parents should be 
ÉD. tests for possible genetic abnormalities of the 
ecisions not to describe amniocentesis are often 


based on several presuppositions which may not be 
shared by the expectant parents. It is suggested that a 
council of “wise people” be formed to deal with such 
new technologies. This procedure would take the 
decision of how to use new methods out of the hands of 
individual professionals and place it in the hands of the 
public.—E. J. Posavac. 


"SOC. Fam Minh Hak, [Short-term memory in | 


patients with left (dominant) frontal lobe lesions.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 53-58. 
~ Tested the effects of lesions on short-term memory in 
9 16-63 yr old patients with focal lesions in the surface of 
the left frontal lobe. 5 patients with lesions in the basal 
regions served as controls. 4 tests were used: memoriza- 
tion of a list of 10 unrelated words, immediate reproduc- 
tion, delayed reproduction after an empty interval, and 


delayed reproduction after the presentation of interfering 
deficits in memory were found, | 


material. Definite 
consisting of the pathological inertness of memory traces 
found mostly in patients with surface lesions, and the 
loss of the ability to use the relational system appropriate 
for the memory problem, noted mainly in patients with 
basal lesions. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 

7507. Gaches, J. & Arfel, G. (Salpêtrière Hosp., 
Neurosurgical Services, Paris, France) [Certainty and 
suspicion of herpetic encephalitis: Electroencephalo- 

raphic aspects.) (Fren) Encéphale, 1972(Nov), Vol. 
61(6), 510-549.—Presents a detailed description of EEG 
patterns albino 3 cases of suspected herpetic encephalitis. 


The literature on the use of the EEG as a diagnostic tool 


is briefly reviewed. (43 ref) —R. L. Cook. 
M. S.; Glass, A. Velletri; Sarno, M. 


U.) Pure word deafness 
A case history. Cortex, 


Vol. 9(1), 136-143.—Reports à case of a 
ess" and no clinical evidence 


speech, 
deafness Wa: 


auditory agnosia an ; à i 
"s performance on auditory-tactile matching tests 


rovides a striking contrast with the performance of 
split-brain patients. The right hemisphere in these 
atients is able to make both а visual-tactile and an 
auditory-tactile match between word and obj 


on the other hand, was unable | : 
si lanation for the lack of right 


ile match. A possible exp' 0 c 
А language function in this case 15 offered. 
The damaged left hemisphere may have an interfering 
effect on the potential PEN capacity of the nondom- 
i isphere.—R. Gunter. ; 
uc Gal P.; Peronnet, F. & Magnard, Р. (National 
Inst. of Health & Medical Research, Research Unit, 

ion between reaction time and 
n in functional amblyopia.) 


gy, 1913010 
reaction time (| 
responses and 
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each eye separately in 20 patients with amblyopia ex 

anopsia. A significant correlation was demonstrated, 
- mainly between OMRT and clinical data, including 

prognosis. The lengthening of ОМЕТ (2100 msec) 
. greatly exceeded that of the evoked response. The 
alteration of “decision time" in this disorder thus occurs 
after the arrival of visual signals at the primary cortex. 
(29 ref.)—English summary. 

7510. Hagen, Chris; Porter, Wyne & Brink, Joyce. 
(Rancho Los Amigos Hosp., Downey, Calif.) Nonverbal 
communication: An alternate mode of communication 
for the child with severe cerebral palsy. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(Nov), Vol. 38(4), 
448-455.—Investipated the feasibility of teaching 4 
10-12 yr old severely mentally retarded cerebral-palsied 

children to use an electromechanical communication 

device. Ss easily learned to use the device to signal 
— distress and indicate the need for attention. The extent to 
— which they used the communication system depended 
— heavily on the attitude of the staff.—Journal abstract. 

7511. Halpin, Glennelle; Halpin, Gerald & Torrance, 
E. Paul. Effects of blindness on creative thinking 
abilities of children. Developmental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 268-274.—Compared scores of 
verbal fluency, verbal flexibility, and verbal originality 
on the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking for 81 blind 

_ and 81 sighted 6-12 yr olds. Blind Ss were more verbally 
fluent, flexible, and original. Scores did not vary 
significantly by age, sex, or race. (17 ref.}—Journal 
abstract. 

7512. Hanson, Gary D. & Brown, Mark J. Waxy 
flexibility in a postpartum woman: A case report and 
review of the catatonic syndrome. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1973, Vol. 47(1), 95-103.— Presents a case history of a 

— 27-yr-old woman with subarachnoid hemorrhage who 

developed catatonia with waxy flexibility 36 hrs after 

- delivering her 3rd child. A general review and comment 

. оп catatonic syndromes is presented. (36 ref.) 

n 7513. Heilman, Kenneth M.; Coyle, John M.; Gonyea, 

Е. & Geschwind, Norman. (U. Florida, Medical School, 

Div. of Neurology) Apraxia and agraphia in a left- 

hander. Brain, 1973, Vol. 96(1), 21-28.—Reports the case 
| of a 62-yr-old left-handed man, who had had his writing 

— Switched to the right hand while in school, and later had 

the sudden onset of left-sided hemiparesis. There was 

. impairment of somatosensory functions on the left side 


Д 


- Of the body and a brain scan showed evidence of a right- 


Sided lesion. Speech was normal, but there was great 
difficulty in writing and an inaccuracy in carrying out 
simple tasks with the right hand. Since there was no 
aphasia, it is concluded that the left hemisphere was 
- dominant for speech. It is suggested that people who are 
Jeft-brained for speech and right-brained for handedness, 
but write with the right hand, do so by sending the 
guistic information from left brain to right to activate 
p the proper motor Sequence which must then go back to 
_ the left motor area to control the right hand. The right- 
E duree rie m engrams for complex motor 
SS 'oduc i i 
LE» PES € agraphia and apraxia. (16 ref.) 
= ,. 7514. Holser-Buehler, Patricia. Correcti i il 
D. feeding habits. American тт 
_ Therapy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(6), 331-335. — Describes a 3- 


ESI 
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wk corrective feeding regimen for handicay i 
who refuse to eat AC Medical Rod. be 
medication, the importance of a comprehensive facial 
and oral examination, and the amount and type of new 
food are discussed. 

7515. Issner, Natalie. (Childrens Hosp. Los Angeles, 
Div. of Hematology, Calif.) Can the child be distracted 
from his disease? Journal of School Health, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 43(7), 468-471.—Discusses the need to establish 
open communication with fatally ill children by develop- 
ing methods of teaching professionals, parents, and lay 
people how to relate to them in the hospital setting, 
home, and community.—G. S. Spitzer. 

7516. Kaplan, David M.; Smith, Aaron; Grobstein, 
Rose & Fischman, Stanley E. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Family mediation of stress. Social Work, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 60-69.—Describes the effects of 
serious illness on families whose children had leukemia. 
Adaptive and maladaptive coping responses are identi- 
fied, and clinical guidelines are presented for protecting 
the family's stress-mediating function and helping 
individual family members to cope with stress. — 

7517. Kimura, Jun. (University Hosp., Iowa City, Ia) 
Disorder of interneurons in parkinsonism: The orbicu- 
laris oculi reflex to paired stimuli. Brain, 1973, Vol. 
96(1), 87-96.—Studied the basis of Parkinson’s disease 
by comparing 21 patients with 17 controls. A condition- 
ing stimulus suppressed the late component of the 
orbicularis oculi reflex in normals more than in those 
with Parkinson's disease, but the 2 groups did not ES. 
on the early component of the reflex. Findings suppor! 
the hypothesis that the pathophysiology of the bro 
involves interneurons rather than motoneurons. (22 rl 
—W. A. Wilson. х 

7518. Klawans, Harold 1. (Rush Medical Call, 
Section of Pharmacology, Chicago, Ill.) Some Mes jn 
tions on the pharmacology of the striatum. ir ih 
Forum, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 16-26.—Attempts to s 

i thophysiology of the 
op an understanding of the pathophys! БУ ines 
striatum in parkinsonism, chorea, and ue uo hy- 
by discussing in detail the pharmaco ae and pathop 
siology of these syndromes. (27 ге! ical 

7519. Ue Ronald. (Wayne State Ша. 
School, Darling Memorial Center) ПУШ ral) Vol. 46), 
Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1973(Fal ^ the mai 
181—194.— Considers that death is not alway! isolation, 
concern of the dying person; dependency, рр 
pain, and fear of abandonment ey fe medical team 


. (U. 5 
7520. Kogan, Kate L. & Tyler ang physically handi 
of Mental Lo Ei 
1973(Mar), Vol. 77(5), 492-497. 
and nonveiba dicare 


ds 
yt ol 
ccording 0 
01 
and involvement co dren 


3 с 
ndicappe d 
егцуе control 9? 


were compared to previous 
capped 2-5 yr olds nd 6 mentally retard 
and their mothers. Behaviors 
their relative status, affection, 
nents. Mothers of the physically ha 
displayed a greater incidence of assi 
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warm behaviors than did the mothers of nonhandi- 
capped children and showed no differences from the 
mothers of mentally retarded children. The physically 
handicapped children interacted at low involvement 
levels more frequently than the nonhandicapped but 
displayed a greater number of assertive controlling 
behaviors than the retarded children.—Journal abstract. 
1521. Lev-Ran, Arye. (Beilinson Hosp., Central 
. Endocrine Lab., Tel Aviv, Israel) Sexuality and educa- 
tional levels of women with the late-treated adrenogeni- 
tal syndrome. Archives of Sexual Behavior, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 3(1), 27-32.—Describes 18 Soviet female patients 
with the late-treated adrenogenital syndrome. Homosex- 
ual experience or fantasies were not reported. 4775 had 
some form of education after high school. There was à 
suggestion of increased intelligence as a function of 
increased levels of prenatal androgen.—Journal abstract. 
- 7522. Levin Harvey S. (О. Iowa Hosp.) Motor 
impersistence іп patients with unilateral cerebral 
disease: A cross-validational study. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 287-290. 
—Evaluated 8 simple motor tasks comprising a motor 
impersistence test battery both individually and in 
combination as indicators of unilateral cerebral disease. 
Previously developed scoring criteria were applied to the 
tgimances of 32 right-handed brain-damaged and 32 
a a patients. Classificatory efficiency provided by 
T Peponmance on 6 of the tasks (70%) approached 
neh level achieved by overall performance on the full 
s of 8 tests. Side of lesion was found to be 
e Rd to performance within the brain-damaged 
indict [чег study of an unselected patient sample is 
We fas үп order to evaluate the incremental validity of 
zo attery in the neuropsychological examination. 
rnal abstract. 
ИА усш, Eric & Riklan, Manuel. (New York U., 
fein chool) On subcortical correlates of verbal 
ла! S in parkinsonism: Critical considerations. 
E of General Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 3-9. 
S p of the literature indicates that for parkinsoni- 
оу components of verbal formulation and 
En seemed related to thalamic involvement. The 
ution of xe of functional integration and the contrib- 
iste уор activation of the subcortical level are 
Bonet. е possible role of modulation in the elabora- 
@ Күл rerba psycholosic performance is noted. 
n B drawn to epistemological limitations and 
T ү underlying  brain-behavior relations, in 
particu and subcortical correlates of verbal functions, In 
5 wee (30 ref) —Author abstract. 
School). дез. Z. J. (Dartmouth Coll, Medical 
Science & uence, information inputs and health. Social 
ents a set Medicine, 1973(Jul), Vol. 7(7), 517-529.—Pres- 
symbolic of hypotheses about the relationship between 
their ps aul provided by the social environment, 
reall he ‘ological effects, and consequent changes in 
or infor 28 proposed that various aspects of the stimulus 
Variable ch input are a significant intervening 
al's ps prune the social environment and the individu- 
tion a osomatic functioning. In particular, informa- 
4 arias overload in its several forms is postulated to 
Шс rize affluent technological societies and to have 
lous effects on psychological and physiological 
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processes. Diverse research findings are reviewed which 


support the contention that psychosocial stress in - 


general, and information-derived stress in particular, 
may cause increased susceptibility to all types of illness. 
It may do so by virtue of repeated and/or sustained 


states of physiological arousal which disturb the body's. — 
homeostatic mechanisms and exceed its current adaptive _ 
lead to behavior inimical — 
to health. Although these hypotheses (especially the role _ 


capacity. This stress may also 


of information overloads) await validation, the role of 
social stimuli as contributing factors to morbidity in the 


highly complex, affluent technological societies appears | К, 


to be established. (41 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7525. Luriya, A. К. 
[Memory disturbances caused by focal brain lesions.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), 19(4), 
109—117.—Presents a review of observations on the 


nature of memory disturbances in cerebral trauma made _ 


coworkers. Both deep and 


by the author and his 
the susceptibility of memory 


superficial lesions increase 
traces to inhibition, except 
and left parieto-temporal-occipital lobe lesions, in which 
simultaneous weakening of memory traces is also 1 
observed. The nature of (a) weakly pronounced memory 
disturbances caused by slight lesions in the limbic 
system; (b) massive general memory disturbances caused 
by deep tumors along the midline that interfere with the 
functioning of the ripe circle; (c) partial, modality- 


in cases of left temporal lobe м 


ex 


eui", 


State U., USSR) - 


jp eee A Paley 


specific memory disturbances caused by focal lesions on 


the surface of the lobes; (d) disturbances caused by 
lesions in the frontal lobes; and (e) system-specific 
memory disturbances is discussed. Connections between 
memory phenomena and. those of consciousness and 
cognitive processes are pointed out, and the complexit 


of the structure of memory processes is stressed.— 
Zusne. 
Medical Center, Syracuse) Acoustic impedance meas- 
urement in the s! 
dysphonia. Journal 
1973(May), Vol. 382), 
acoustic impedance measurement for t 
ear muscle dysfunction. Preliminary 
‘odie dysphonia patie 
apparent middle ear Е ае dysfunction. Results add 
further support to the theory of neurogenic dysfunction 
in spasmodic dysphonia. Observations of possible 
problems in muscle relaxation in some patients and 
tremor of the е 
neurologic Locros of the extrapyramidal motor 
ER stract. 
Mu а Robert L. (U. Cincinnati, Medical 


7527. McLaurin, 
School) Epilepsy and contact sports: Factors contraindi- 


їп rticipation. JAMA: Journal of the American 
pod найом 1973(Jul), Vol. 225(3), 285-287. 
— Discusses causes and chemical and physical factors 
which indicate that epileptics should not participate 1n 
contact sports. Since epilepsy is a symptom and not à 
disease, the underlying causes (genetic factors or brain 
injuries) must be considered. The severity, incidence, and 
degree of control over seizures will determine if persons 
in sports. Athletic activity may result 


should participate ctivit) 
in chemical or psychological stress which, in turn, may 


of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
250-255.—Advocates the use of 
he study of middle 


7526. McCall, Gerald N. (State U. New York, Upstate — 
tudy of patients with spasmodic . 


data from 14 - 
nts show a high incidence о 


1 


middle ear muscle(s) in others suggest - 
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7544. White, Carroll T. Visual testing with evoked 
potentials. American Journal of EEG Technology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 13(3), 156-162.—Tested the clinical use 

of the visual evoked potential (УЕР). A single recording 
electrode was placed on the midline directly over the 
visual cortex, and 50-100 responses were summed on- 

line by an averaging computer, while stimuli consisting 
of checkerboards, horizontal gratings, concentric circles, 
and radial lines were presented. Acuity defects, astigma- 
tism, and amblyopia could all be detected by examining 
the waveform and amplitude of the VEP. A time-saving 

computer subtraction method for similar purposes is 
described.—S. A. Thorpe. 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


- 7545. Adler, Herbert M. & Hammett, Van Buren O. 
(Hahnemann Medical Coll, Philadelphia, Pa.) Crisis, 

“conversion, and cult formation: An examination of a 

common psychosocial sequence. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 861—864.— Presents 
an overview of prescientific medicine, therapeutic com- 

munities, and psychoanalysis in an attempt to discover 
the generic factors operating in all interpersonal thera- 
pies. It is hypothesized that the placebo effect rests on 

the universal need of humans for a group and, by 

"symbolic extension, a system. Further, it is considered 
that a common therapeutic process follows the sequence 
Of crisis, conversion, and cult formation.—Journal 
abstract. 

7546. Anders, Thomas F. & Hoffman, Eileen. (Child- 
ren's Hosp., Buffalo, N.Y.) The sleep polygram: A 

- potentially useful tool for clinical assessment in human 
infants. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 77(5), 506-514.—The recording of sleep 
in the human newborn, which provides meaningful 
information about early normal and aberrant develop- 
ment, requires that standardized techniques of data 
acquisition and uniform methods of data reduction and 
processing be applied to the enormous amount of 
physiological data generated from studies of infant sleep. 
In the present article, efficient, reliable methods for 
computer-assisted data processing of manually precoded 
sleep patterns are presented. These methods were used to 
monitor the sleep of 22 premature and 12 full-term 
infants at comparable conceptional ages (36-47 wks). By 
the 44th week of conceptional age, more mature sleep- 
state proportions differentiated the full-term group from 
the premature group. Although the sleep measures did 

not significantly differentiate between premature infants 

in 3 clinical subgroups (normal, risk, and brain-dam- 
aged), several promising trends were noted. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7547. Atkinson, Brian R. & Seunath, Oswald H. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) The effect of stimulus 
change on attending behavior in normal children and 
children with learning disorders. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(9), 569-573.— Compared 
18 10-11.6. yr old boys defined as having learning 
disorders by scores on the Wide Range Achievement 
Test with 18 normally achieving Ss on an attention 
demanding task under the conditions of constant 
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stimulation and stimulus change. 3 response measures of 
attention were recorded: errors of omission, errors of 
commission, and visual fixations. Ss with learning 
problems did not perform as well as the normal controls 
under the change condition, but did perform as well 
under the constant stimulus condition. Data suggest that 
children with learning disorders are more influenced by 
stimulus change than are normally achieving children. 
—Journal abstract. 

7548. Avallone, Sara; Aron, Robert; Starr, Philip & 
Breetz, Sheryl. (Child & Family Services of Connecticut, 
Hartford) How therapists assign families to treatment 
modalities: The development of the Treatment Method 
Choice Sort. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 43(5), 767—773.—Used a Q-sort task to 
isolate factors which influenced 17 therapists' decisions 
about assigning families to 6 treatment modalities (e.g., 
individual, group, or family therapy). Therapists indicat- 
ed 109 items felt to be crucial in the decision, 86 
demographic variables (e.g., age, sex, and socioeconomic 
level) and several other symptom descriptions, diagnostic 
categories, and dynamic and defensive characteristics 
were also included to generate 197 factors. Of the 109 
factors indicated by the therapists, 65 were significant, 
and 23 of the other 88 were significant. Specific factors 
for assigning patients to treatment modalities are listed. 
It is concluded that the Treatment Method Choice Sort is 
valuable in studying factors crucial to decision-making 
in clinical practice and yields information about the 
functioning of any | clinical setting at any 1 time. 
Implications for practice and further research are 
considered.—L. Gorsey. 3 9 

7549. Back, Kurt W. (Duke U.) The. py 
Healer, prophet, both or neither? Social S 
Medicine, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(10), 831-838.—Considers 
that because of the influence of the psychiatric s 
point, the psychiatrist is forced to decide bes 
means are legitimate, how far he can work direc 
the community, and what the ultimate goals of PSY cial 
ric intervention are. The role of the psychiatrist as € К 
prophet and the effects ine role on his professio! 
responsibilities are discussed. ; 

7550. Barcai, Avner & Dreman, Solly B. cn y 
Hosp., Dana Div. of Child Psychiatry, Jer oie 
natural history of childhood psychiatric di 


orts that among children applying for tr 
онат the sole of spontaneous remission dd Буз 
toms is high. The rate is higher for children er showed. 
r-class 
higher remission rates i 
Sephardic families. Those who waited 2 У 
showed higher remission rates than 
longer. Those waiting 5.3 yrs or more p. 
remission rates than those in the in-bet "han females 
time. Males showed a higher remission E РТР 
However, these untreated children had ha the initial 
contact with mental health professi сш 
intake and assessment process. Impe zi 
function of the therapeutic properties uo 
procedure itself. (16 ref.) —G- Rubin-Rabson. 
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551. Barte, Н. & Bastien, B. (Vaucluse Hosp., 
ay-sur-Orge, France) [Electric sleep or electrohyp- 
(Fren) Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
Vol. 1(5), 619-638.— Traces the history of 
trosleep" therapy and adds new observations on 
volunteers and neurotic patients. “Electrohypno- 
"is suggested as а more apt name, for although most 
tients experience a deep relaxation during treatment, 
w actually sleep. Transcerebral stimulation proves not 
be a necessary condition. Perceptible electric stimuli 
ied almost anywhere on the body, in a rhythmic 
‚ will induce states of massive inhibition; i.e., un- 
fousal and/or sleep. 2 groups of normal Ss are 
cribed. 30 Ss were electrically stimulated on the arm 
0) тз; 15-30 Hz) and achieved notable tension-release 
iter 15-20 min; 3 of the Ss slept. 50 other Ss were 

ulated fronto-temporally (pulses in waves; 20 waves- 
n; 20 pulses/sec each wave; voltage variable 1-20). 
Following individual threshold voltage determination, 
‘half of the group was stimulated at that level for over 1.5 
hrs, and half with the stimulating voltage reduced to a 
level barely perceptible (to examine placebo-like effects). 
"Although the sleep-rate was identical (16% in each 

En and the somnolence rate quite similar (8% active; 

4% placebo), profound muscular and mental relaxation 
Was clearly greater for the treated group (56 vs 20%). The 
od of 22 neurotics actively treated also responded 

ith detente (un-arousal, muscular relaxation, and 
. mental tranquility), often accompanied, however, by 
0 р form of simultaneous negative reaction (e.g. 
B fatigue, or neurovegetative activity). (21 ref.) 
E | E. King. 

1552. Beisser, Arnold R. (Center for Training in 
Полу Psychiatry, Los Angeles, Calif.) Models of 
Е эм and training for incapacity. American Journal of 
АДАА 1973(Jul), Vol. 43(4), 586-594.—De- 
e 6 models of helping in human services—evil, sick, 
ES. crisis, growth, and social issues—and advan- 
OMEN limitations of each. Because application of 
Bs » is usually based on therapist orientation rather 

k n client desire or need, factors mitigating against 
Ў s matching are examined. (21 ref.) 
qu Berecz, John M. (Andrews U.) The treatment 

3» ring through precision punishment and cogni- 
IM usal. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
«io. ау), Vol. 38(2), 256-267.—Details а new method 
B treatment of stuttering, called cognitive condi- 
‘Usually is rich patients vividly imagine the cues which 
k 29 eai to their stuttering and then contingently 
“makes ce a painful shock. The use of imagined cues 
E ee sible great flexibility while increasing the 

tthical a бп which punishment is applied. Various 
у E. theoretical objections to the use of punish- 
Ке iscussed, and it is concluded that punishment 
ES . €ctive and useful in the treatment of stuttering. 

hera; Ps for implementing cognitive conditioning 
‘Metapy are outlined, and a case study is presented. (19 
7 A ournal abstract. 

ki Blake, Wilmatine. The influence of race of 
Й (Jun), Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
En ду Vol. 43(3), 184-192.—17 residents in Ist-yr 
75 ES rom 3 metropolitan hospitals were randomly 

to 2 experimental conditions: analyzing à case 
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analog (a) with the client identified as white and (b) the 
same client identified as black. Findings show that the 
patient, when labeled as black, was classified among the 
schizophrenias or borderline categories by almost all of 
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the respondents, while the same patient, when identified — 


as white, was most often diagnosed as obsessive 
compulsive. More favorable ratings were assigned to the 


white protocol to a significant degree (р < .05). Data | 


suggest that the distorting influences of attitudes associ- . 
ated with race have not yet been overcome.—M. W. _ 


Linn. 

7555. Brown, Bary S. & Brewster, George W. 
(Narcotics Treatment Administration, Washington, 
D.C.) A comparison of addict-clients retained and lost 
to treatment. International Journal of the Addictions, 
1973, Vol. 8(3), 421-426.—Administered the Adjective 
Check List to 29 addicts retained in treatment and 81 
addicts lost to treatment in a large narcotics treatment 


agency. Program 


goals they set for later functioning. Results suggest that 
personality variables were not responsible for clients 


remaining in treatment, but that treatment or community — 


factors were. Suggestions are made for modifications in 
the treatment program to permit greater client retention. 
—Journal summary. 

7556. Colby, Kenneth M. (Stanford U., Artificial 
Intelligence Lab.) The rationale for computer-based 
treatment of language difficulties in  nonspeaking 
autistic children. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schi- 
zophrenia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 254-260.—Describes 

rinciples involved in a computer-based treatment 
method for language difficulties in 17 nonspeaking 
autistic children. Ss were assumed to be dissymbolic with 
a primary difficulty in processing any typ of symbols, 
language being t 
in human commu 
keyboard-controlled audiovisual display on which sym- 


bols were made to "прег accom] umar 
and other sounds. Adult interference was minimized so 


that an S could self-select and self-direct his own play. 13 
The 4 cases of failure 


Ss showed linguistic improvement. 
to improve were Ss who re! 
device —Journal abstract. 
7557. Cook, Patrick E.; 
Lawrence. (Florida State U) 


па the Adjective Chec 
pror Varr inpatients and outpatients. 


Community Mental Health Journal, 1973(Spr) 
11-17.—Administered (ће, Community 
Schedule (CAS) and the Adjecti 
23 mental health cli 
ric hospital inpatients 
developmental study and t: 
construct validity of th 
performed on the CAS an 
were correlated with AC 
was performed. Neither 
articularly successful in 


The CAS did correl ear 
ttern. Results are discussed in terms of the validity and 


Doe fuluesé of the CAS.—Journal abstract. 


o elaborate further the 
4 ACL data. Major CAS scores 
L scores, and a factor analysis 
the CAS nor the ACL was 
differentiating the 2 groups. 


successes and failures did not differ - 
either in conceptions of current functioning or in the _ 


he most important symbolic system used _ 
nication. The main treatment principle | 
involved the encouragement of exploratory play with а _ 


panied by human voice . 


fused to play with the display — 


e CAS. Multiple г tests were — 


Adaptation - 
ive Check List (ACL) to 
clinic outpatients and 23 state psychiat- — 
in order to replicate a CAS . 


ate with the ACL ina meaningful — 
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7558. Cooke, Gerald; Johnston, Norman & Pogany, 
Eric. (Center for Forensic Psychiatry, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
Factors affecting referral to determine competency to 
stand trial. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 130(8), 870-875.— Prior research has suggested that 
the competency referral is frequently used for purposes 
other than evaluating the defendant's mental competen- 
су to stand trial. A study was conducted which analyzed 
records of 326 persons seen for competency evaluation. 
The resulting referral rates in terms of differential arrest 

rates by crime and by geographical areas provide more 
substantial findings on the factors affecting competency 
referrals. Proximity to evaluation facilities and knowl- 
edge concerning the use of competency evaluation laws 
are among the identified factors.—Journal abstract. 

7559. Davis, С. Albyn. (Ohio U.) Linguistics and 
language therapy: The sentence construction board. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 
38(2), 205-214.—Describes the use of an apparatus 
called the sentence construction board (SCB) to facilitate 
therapy involving sentence structure. The SCB was 
developed from basic linguistic principles and from E. 
Fitzgerald's 1949 method for teaching language to deaf 
children. It is considered that therapy should progress 
from using simple structures, e.g., kernel sentences, to 
using minor and major transformations. Fitzgerald's 
method employs key words and symbols to represent 
grammatical classes and to be arranged according to 
syntactic rules. The SCB contains lights that are 
employed as symbols for grammatical classes. Light 
symbols and key words may be arranged to depict kernel 
structures and different transformations. The SCB is 
intended to assist a patient in constructing standard or 
nonstandard English sentences in response to simple 
pictures. It may be applied in therapy for a variety of 
language pathologies, including training hard-of-hearing 
children and retraining aphasic adults, and may also be 
helpful in teaching English as a 2nd language or dialect. 
(17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

7560. Fellers, Gloria L. & Thomas, Elda P. (U. 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Psychological assessment: 
Invasion of privacy? Ontario Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
5(4), 32-36.—Notes that psychological assessment often 
involves the invading of privacy and that the chief 
safeguard for the client lies in the professional integrity 
of the assessor. 

7561. Feshbach, Seymour & Feshbach, Norma D. (U. 

_ California, Los Angeles) Alternatives to corporal punish- 


_ ment: Implications for training and controls. Journal of 


- Clinical Child Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 46-48. 
| ——Suggests that the control of deviant behavior should 
. depend on the source of that behavior. Where punish- 

ment is appropriate, it should be based on distributive 
. rather than retributive justice. Alternatives to punish- 
. ment ате proposed as being necessary if effective 

discipline is to be maintained. To be concerned with the 
welfare and development of the child is not incompatible 
with being intellectually systematic and critical. (17 ref.) 
—A. Krichey. 

7562. Folstein, Marshal; Folstein, Susan & McHu: 
Paul R. (New York Hosp.-Cornell Medical vex 
Westchester Div., White Plains, N.Y.) Clinical predictors 
_ of improvement after electroconvulsive therapy of 
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patients with schizophrenia, neurotic reactions, and 
affective disorders. Biological Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
702), 147-152.—Examined the charts of 118 consecutive 
patients who received electroconvulsive therapy (ECT). 
Ss with a family history of mood disorder, suicide, or 
symptoms of hopelessness, worthlessness, or guilt im- 
proved after ECT, regardless of diagnostic label. Even 
schizophrenics with Ist-rank symptoms improved if they 
also had these depressive features. Ss without these 
features did not as a group improve, especially if they 
were diagnosed as schizophrenic or neurotic—Journal 
abstract. 

7563. Frankenburg, William K.; Goldstein, Arnold D. 
& Olson, Connie O. (U. Colorado, Medical Center, B. F. 
Stolinsky Lab., Denver) Behavioral consequences of 
increased phenylalanine intake by phenylketonuric 
children: A pilot study describing a methodology. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
77(5), 524-532.— Conducted a pilot study to determine 
the effects upon behavior of termination of dietary 
treatment for phenylketonuria in 7 4—5 yr olds. Ss were 
administered a standard daily dose of L-phenylalanine 
while being maintained on a low-phenylalanine diet. 
Parents and clinic observers of the Ss' behavior were 
unaware of when L-phenylalanine was added to the diet. 
Daily and weekly parent-answered questionnaires, as 
well as observations of behavior by the clinic psycholo- 
gist or social worker, were utilized to monitor behavioral 
changes during this period. Serum phenylalanine deter- 
minations were obtained twice a week on all Ss. Several 
Ss showed irritability and lethargy when the phenylala- 
nine was first added; this was simultaneous to the rise 0 
serum phenylalanine levels above 10 mg/100 ml. i 
adverse behavioral effects were transitory and lasted ү 
only 1-2 wks even though the phenylalanine levels 
remained elevated for longer periods of time. The S E 
the most adverse behavioral bury dn was the only S W 
was mentally retarded.—Journal abstract. 90m 

7564. Fiy, Lincoln J. (Camarillo Neuropsychiatt 
Inst., Calif.) Participant observation and bcr 
evaluation. Journal of Health & Social Bel te 5 
1973(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 274—278.— Discusses 5 strane 
participant observation (e.g, gaining, E which 
evoking behavior, and formulating hypoti eh. don 
can be used effectively in evaluation researc; Ge 
research in a therapeutic drug community, it ins Be 
that participant observation be integrated into 
of research techniques. 

7565. Gibson, Robert W. (Shepp: 
Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) Utilization and cd On national 
ric care: Key issues in the coming deba psychi 
health insurance. American Journal of Orthop 
1973(Jul), Vol. 43(4), 628-631. f 

7566. Group for the Advancement 0! к 
Committee on Medical Education. Assessme 
interviewing. G 


h Pratt 
ard & Pi psychiat- 


пегуіенілЕ Рав for 
about sexual problems or sexual behavior. Me gle pet 
interviewing married ee a ea 

sons, or older persons, and mean K 
function in children are presented. D methods 
problems, the use of drugs an 


4. 
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and homosexuality or bisexuality are considered. As- 
ects of the physician's attitude and the establishment of 
confidentiality and trust in the interview are examined. 
Topics covered in a sexual history and performance 
evaluation are presented. (33 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

1567. Hedrick, Dona L.; Christman, Mary A. & 
Augustine, Lloyd. (U. Washington, Child Development & 
Mental Retardation Center) Programming for the 
antecedent event in therapy. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Disorders, 1973(Aug), Vol. 38(3), 339-344. 
—Suggests the importance in speech and language 
therapy with children of planning the antecedent event, 
which thus far has received less attention than the 
consequent event. 2 processes in such planning are 
described. The first involves data collection from the 
communicative environment, and involves testing, sys- 
lematic sampling, and probing. The second process 
involves making procedural decisions from the data 
collected. Decisions regarding modality involve determi- 
nations about the auditory-verbal and visual-motor 
channels. Decisions regarding cuing focus on the amount 
of cuing provided in the antecedent event, which may be 
total, partial, or minimal.—4. Davis. 

Con Jansen, David G. (Willmar State Hosp., Minn.) 
Bg state hospital psychiatric patients want more of 
M Pm of in treatment. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Rn nh 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 317.—Compared the 
Ср nt preferences of 104 male and 101 female 
E адс patients, analyzing their response data 
lio п ШЕ to sex, age, educational level, and length of 
REA ү шоп subgroups. Results show that male Ss, Ss 
SU yrs of age, those with more than 8 yrs of 
i5 E and those hospitalized less than 6 mo from 
VEMM epa increased activity across all modalities. 
SEN s orien bs those hospitalized 7-12 mo 

a nted. 
| ES к Honora A. Institutions and community 
CLEAN th: The paradox іп Wyatt v. Stickney. 
| E Mental Health Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 
stublishe pones the Wyatt vs Stickney case which has 

А explicit criteria for adequate treatment for 
Po. entutonalized mentally ill and retarded persons. 
Ossibilities of the broad impl ti 
of these standard d acceptance and implementation 

570. Ki s are discussed. i d 
Ten, A оаза, Edda. (Counseling Clinic for Child- 
[Розы a and Parents, Lemgo, W. Germany) 
all. town о therapy with young drug consumers ina 
Kin derpsychol counseling clinic.] (Germ) Praxis der 
26), Prey und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
Pictorial ime 0.—Describes therapy consisting of vivid 
Counselin солы painting, autogenic training, and 

7571 Б. 1 case study is presented. 

- Kohan de Saimovici А lii 
aimovici, Haydée C. [On masculine 


sterili E 
1973, Rm adoption.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
sterility (D), 205-230. Describes a case study where 


Patient of sac Problem and discusses the effects on the 

7572, pa opting a child. (English summary) (40 ref) 

павета, Croix, Zane E. (Enid State School, Okla) 
Procedure: of disfluent speech through self-recording 
197304. "n Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
And tre in Vol. 38(2), 272-274.—Presents case studies 
zh ү оше: for 2 male stutterers, 1 adult and 1 


е premise upon which these treatment 


055 
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programs were based suggests that self- i s 
undesirable behaviors may tend to dingnish (ie 
iors. Although the programs were relatively short, they | 
produced marked reductions in percentage of disfluency. | 
— е abstract. | 
. Leonard, Laurence В. (U. Pittsburgh) Tea: ar | 
by the rules. Journal of Speech & Herne D $ 
1973(May), Vol. 382), 174-183.—Presents methods for 
applying rule learning in the clinical treatment of | 
language-handicapped children. By focusing on both — 
child-initiated and clinician-initiated therapy procedures, 
it is demonstrated that rule learning is the most sensible | 
approach in the treatment of children with deviant 
language. (25 ref.) ^ 

7574. McKibbin, Elsie Н. (U. Alabama, Center for 
Developmental & Learning Disorders, Birmingham) The 
effect of additional tactile stimulation in a perceptual- _ 
motor treatment program for school children. American — 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(May), Vol. 27(4), _ 
191-197.—Compared the effectiveness of using а pro- — 
gram of additional tactile stimulation or eye-hand 
coordination activities in a gross motor program for 27 
5-10 yr olds with developmental apraxia and poor tactile — 
discrimination. The tactile stimulation group's activities | 
included brisk rubbing of arms and legs, finger painting, _ 
obstacle courses, blindfold games, and assembling — 
puzzles, while the coordination group participated in _ 
painting, drawing, and target and table games. At the _ 
end of the 16-wk program, all Ss were administered a | 
battery of perceptual motor evaluation tests (e.g., the 
Southern California Motor Accuracy Test, the Develop- 
mental Test of Visual-Motor Integration, and the 
Southern California Perceptual-Motor Tests) Both 
groups showed improvement in tactile perception and |. 
motor planning, but no significant differences were | 
found between groups. Retesting 2-3 mo later showed _ 
that gains were maintained and that sensory integration | 
was improved. (29 ref.)—L. Gorsey. У 

7515. Nelson, Scott Н. (0.5. Dept. of Health, | 
Education & Welfare, Health Services & Mental Health. | 
Administration, Rockville, Md.) A new look at national _ 
insurance for mental health. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 43(4), 622-628. 

7516. Paris, J. (Jewish General Hosp., Montreal, — 
Quebec, Canada) Psychiatry and idealogy. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Apr), Vol. 18(2), 
147-151.—Examines the historical influences of ideologi- 
cal frameworks on psychiatric concepts. The develop- 
ment of psychiatric theory and practice has not been а 
simple progression but has oscillated wildly with each 
change in the cultural climate. Contemporary psychiatry 
is divided into a number of ideological camps, each 
reflecting aspects of the fragmented modern zeitgeist. 
Allegiance to any 1 system carries the danger of 
sacrificing the care of patients to attain theoretical 
consistency. It is suggested that psychiatrists must accept 
the uncertainties of the eclectic position and abandon 
utopian attempts to resolve the ambiguities of the human 
condition. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

7511. Perkins, William Н. (U. Southern California) 
Replacement of stuttering with normal speech: 1. 
Rationale. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 38(3), 283-294.—Contends that the 


m" 
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replacement of stuttering with normal speech requires 


more than achievement of fluency. Additional compo- 


“nents that appear necessary and sufficient to shape 
- normal speech flow include rate, breathstream manage- 


ment, prosody, and self-confidence. These components 
are described and the rationale for their clinical 


‘management is discussed. The merits and limits of this 


behavioral approach are considered. It is considered 


- probable that different facets of stuttering can be treated 


| effectively within different conceptual frameworks, but 


that no single framework can cope adequately with all 
aspects of the problem. The ideal program for adult 


-stutterers is not likely to fit exclusively within operant, 


motor-linguistic, or psychotherapeutic concepts. More 
likely it involves all 3 concepts if normal speech is to be 


shaped, generalized to everyday situations, and made 


rmanent. (56 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7578. Perkins, William H. (U. Southern California) 
Replacement of stuttering with normal speech: Il. 
Clinical procedures. Journal of Speech & Hearing 


- Disorders, 1973(Aug), Vol. 38(3), 295-303.— Describes 


clinical procedures for replacing stuttering in adults and 
adolescents with normal speech. Goals to be achieved in 


| the management of fluency, rate, breathstream, prosody, 
and self-confidence are presented, along with the 


Sequential steps necessary to achieve these goals. 
Techniques for generalizing normal speech from the 


clinic to everyday situations are detailed, and suggestions 


are offered for making speech improvements permanent. 
Journal abstract. 

7579. Peterson, Harold A. (U. Tennessee) А case 
report of speech and language training for a two-year- 
old laryngectomized child. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 38(2), 275-278.— Describes a 
3-stage speech and language training program designed 
for a boy laryngectomized at 20 mo of age. The goals of 
therapy were to teach esophageal sound productions, 
articulation, and language expression and are presented 
for the value they may have in teaching other young 
laryngectomees. 

7580. Rohrbacher, Richard. (Boston U.) Influence of a 
special camp program for obese boys on weight loss, 
self-concept, and body image. Research Quarterly, 
1973(May), Vol. 44(2), 150-157.— Collected height and 
weight data on 204 8-18 yr old obese boys 6 mo and 1 yr 
before they underwent an 8-wk special camp program. 
Body image and self-concept assessments were made 
before and after the 8-wk program and 4 mo after the 


| сатр program ended. Ss were grouped for statistical 


purposes by maturation level, degree of overweight, 
'ordinality, religion, parental status, and parental obesity. 
Body image showed significant positive change as a 
result of the camp program, but self-concept remained 
unchanged. The long-term trend of normal weight gain 


- appeared to be interrupted. Weight lost as a result of the 


Program was not regained after the camp period ended. 
TIt is concluded that longer follow-up periods would assist 


a in the examination of the long-term effect of the camp 


program.—Journal abstract. 
7581. 


Pathology and audiology: Selecting a 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
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1973(Nov), Vol. 38(4), 395-404.— Describes 3 models of 
clinical interaction in speech and hearing therapy, 1 
directed toward behavior change, a 2nd directed to 
attitude change, and a 3rd for situations in which the 
direction of therapy is temporarily undetermined. Condi- 
tions for determining the proper model, a decision 
matrix, and problems in model selection are discussed. 

7582. Sidel, Ruth. The role of revolutionary optimism 
in the treatment of mental illness in the People's 
Republic of China. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 43(5), 732-736.—Reports observations 
made during 2 recent trips to the People's Republic of 
China which indicate that psychiatric patients are 
encouraged to feel part of a force larger than themsel- 
ves—the revolution. They are urged to take an optimistic 
view of their problems, and to understand and overcome 
their illness, not only for their own benefit but also for 
the sake of the revolution. 

7583. Silber, Samuel. Fairy tales and symbols in 
hypnotherapy of children with certain speech disorders. 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 21(4), 272-283.— Describes an approach 
to hypnotherapy in a 9/-yr-old girl and a 10/-yr-old boy 
chosen out of a successfully treated group with speech 
defects. The Ss, who exemplified stuttering or disturb- 
ances in the mechanism of speech production, were 
committed by cooperation and participation with the 
doctor in a creative endeavor of the imagination which 
engendered self-approval, confidence, and strong ш 
vation. Concurrently, а cogent defense was createi 
against outer and inner harmful or destructive s 
rendering them ineffectual. It is theorized that. ү 
meshing of feedback mechanisms, which should А 7 
grate phonation with auditory awareness of speec i ү 
probably interfered with when psychic factors ke 
disturbances in verbalization. (German, French, 
Spanish summaries)—Journal abstract. 

7584. Tauber, Lewis E. (Hamilton ups 
Ontario, Canada) Psychotherapy, encounter Ko 
and invasion of privacy. Ontario Psychologist, 1 E e 
Vol. 5(4), 22-30.—Examines some of the ШУ" e 
ways in which encounter groups and other A d 
therapies invade privacy with little regard for co we 
tiality or client welfare in many cases. Numerous 


principles are recommended as possible solutio 


Psychiatric Hosp. 


The whys and why nots 
Community Mental Health die 
143-150.—Considers the role of the consu mental 
planning and delivery of services, po 
health services. The issue of PER 
raised, antecedents of nationa celat 
consumer participation are explored, рге ie 
participation are indicated, and some E i 
detailed. The effect of such participatione ef) 
of mental health services is questioned. (26т‹ Ше ( 

7586. Washburn, Stephen L. & Grob, Mollie. 
Hosp., Partial Hospitalization Service, mo 
Psychiatric day care patients: Four- a Health, 
outcome. Massachusetts Journal 0 Ee Care Center 
1973(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 16-36.— Indicates Day CP of 104 
variables which may have influenced the o 
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emotionally ill patients. 87% were improving or holding 
their own 4-7 yrs after Day Care treatment. Changes 
varied for different diagnostic categories. More reliable 
prognostic estimations regarding the future of a patient 
referred to the Center are now considered possible.—4A. 
Krichev. 

7587. Weg, Ruth B. (О. Southern California) The 
changing physiology of aging. American Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 27(5), 213-217. 
—Examines the physiological, psychological, and socio- 
logical aspects of aging. It is argued that physiological 
changes with age are not necessarily associated with 
pathology, and that the rehabilitative professions should 
deemphasize this invalid model. The role of the occupa- 
tional therapist in deliniating patterns of normal aging 
ant periending the capacities of the aged is discussed. 
A. SON. 


Psychotherapy & Psychotherapeutic Processes 


7588. Beutler, Larry E., et al. (Stephen F. Austin State 
U.) The A-B therapy-type distinction, accurate empathy, 
nonpossessive warmth, and therapist genuineness in 
psychotherapy. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 273-277.—Assessed the therapist- 
offered conditions present among 4 A- and 2 B-type 
therapists paired variously with 29 neurotic and 20 
schizophrenic patients. Results suggest that therapist- 
offered conditions relate to depth of patient self-explora- 
tion but not to rated improvement. Furthermore, A-type 
therapists were more empathetic with schizophrenic than 
with neurotic patients, but B-type therapists showed no 
nea cant increases of beneficial therapist qualities as a 
ana of the patient’s diagnosis. (16 ref.)—Journal 
ü 7589. Cesio, Fidias R. [Fundamentals of counter 
еке: The ego ideal and direct identifications.] 

рап) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1973, Vol. 30(1), 5-16. 
Tis resents the hypothesis that direct identifications with 
Ты s id and ego are at the root of countertrans- 
БЕП, identifications. Self-analysis is considered a 
[oe tool for learning about the fantasies of counter- 
оте (English summary) (18 ref)—W. B. 

7590. Corman, L. (Saint Jacques Hosp., Ps chiatric 
ae Nantes, France) [The possibility or children of 
Ж, ied through uninterpreted play.] (Fren) 
ЁЛ PE le Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et d'Hygiène Mentale 
un nfance, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(9), 543-550.—Responds 
i T tenets of the traditional psychoanalytic method 

do | to children and expounds views based on 
eo practice using psychodrama. It is reported 
Mee. a few exceptions a child's behavior will change 
sae Sy over a series of psychodrama sessions 
the when the therapist omits all explanations to him of 
fon’ Успоаупатісз involved. In fact, verbal interpreta- 
Puffer behavior alone can have no effect at all.—P. 
г. 
91. Custers, Anne. [Experiencing in the therap eie 
chars Study of the relation between experiencing 
Берана personality change in clientcentered 
13(2), 12 rapy.] (Flem) Psychologica Belgica, 1973, Vol. 
positiv 5-138.— Tested 2 hypotheses: (а) There is à 
ол; relation between experiencing change and 
nality change during psychotherapeutic process; (b) 


957 
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There is a positive relation between pretherapy experi 
encing level and personality change. 16 clients were 
examined with the adjusted Experiencing scale foi 
experiencing level at the beginning, in the middle, and at 
the end of the therapy. MMPI, the Self-sort of Butler and 
Haigh, and TAT yielded 23 personality change scores. 
Hypothesis (a) was substantiated, though there was а 
negative relationship between experiencing change and 

sonality change during initial part of psychotherapy. 
Hypothesis (b) was not substantiated. (English abstract). 
—S. Slak. 

7592. Donlon, Patrick T.; Rada, Richard Т. & Knight, 
Sara W. (Sacramento County Mental Health Services, 
Calif.) A therapeutic aftercare setting for “refractory” 
chronic schizophrenic patients. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 682-684.—Removed 
24 chronic “refractory” schizophrenic patients from a 
large aftercare clinic and randomly placed them into 1 of 
2 smaller clinics meeting biweekly. Both groups had the 
same therapist and both clinical settings attempted to 


provide nurturance and alleviative countertherapeutic 


interpersonal anxieties. The group that received nurtu- 
rance in the setting of a social group (rather than 
individual supportive psychotherapy) responded much 
more favorably, as measured by cost efficiency, clinic 
attendance, and increased socialization.—Journal 
abstract. 

7593. Dwyer, Thomas F. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Telepsychiatry: Psychiatric consultation 

interactive television. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 865-869.—Describes an interac- 
tive television (1АТУ) system set up between Massachu- 
setts General Hospital and a medical station in Boston. 
The system has proven to be feasible and acceptable to 
individuals and institutions in the community, providing 

sychiatric skills on a much wider scale, in a more 
accessible way, and faster than any other system. The 
implications and future uses that appropriately placed 
1АТУ links could have аге delineated, e.g., significantly 
multiplying existing manpower and more evenly distrib- 
uting psychiatric care without placing greater demands 
on manpower.—Journal abstract. 

7594. Dyrud, Jarl E. & Holzman, Philip S. (U. 
Chicago, Medical School) The psychotherapy of schi- 
zophrenia: Does it work? American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 670-673.—Notes that empirical 
studies of the treatment of schizophrenia show the 
unequivocal ameliorative effects of psychoactive drugs. 
No comparable effects have been claimed for psychoth- 

herapy has tended to be 


ble therapeutic factor in the treatment of 
it is argued that sophisticated 


tudies are not matched by sophisticated 
us methodological 


methods, techniques, т 
te evaluation studies of psychothera 
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3 py of schizophrenic patients are examined. (25 ref.) 
_ —Journal abstract. 
— 7595. Friedman, Raymond J.; Gunderson, John С. & 
- Feinsilver, David В. Тһе psychotherapy о? 
schizophrenia: An NIMH program. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 674—677.— Discusses a 
current National Institute of Mental Health program 
- studying the empirical knowledge of senior psychothera- 
"pists who treat schizophrenic patients. It is hoped to 
_ translate this knowledge into potential research data, 
adding a new dimension to the treatment of the 
schizophrenic patient. 5 groups of therapists who 
[ comprise the program have agreed upon a working 
- definition of schizophrenia, the qualities of patients and 
— therapists who do well in therapy, and the task of the 
| initial treatment phase.—Journal abstract. 
7596. Gerber, Lane A. (Medical Coll. Ohio, Toledo) 
_ Issues in the psychotherapy of patients with previous 
| successful spina bifida surgery. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
_ 1973, Vol 47(1), 117-123.—Discusses psychological 
. factors (e.g, concerns about sexual attractiveness and 
functioning and distortions of body image) which 
interfered in the therapy of 3 women who had previous 
successful spina bifida surgery. 
= 7597. Goldstein, Arnold P. (Syracuse U.) Structured 
- learning therapy: Toward a psychotherapy for the poor. 
New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xviii, 421 р. 
$19.50.—Examines the nature and causes of psychother- 
utic failures with poor patients, and discusses the 
efficacy of structured learning therapy (a combination of 
modeling, role playing, and social reinforcement) in 
treating the poor. Structured learning training for 
paraprofessionals is also considered. 
; 7598. Gunderson, John G. (National Inst. of Mental 
— Health, Center for Studies of Schizophrenia, Rockville, 
ма) Controversies about the psychotherapy of schi- 
- Zophrenia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
- Vol. 130(6), 677—681.— Discusses the controversies over 
| the psychotherapeutic treatment of schizophrenics that 
| have come out of a current National Institute of Mental 
_ Health program involving experienced clinicians. The 
| Сопігоуегѕіеѕ concern where to focus content, what 
techniques to employ, and what theories can be derived 
from intensive psychotherapy with schizophrenic pa- 
tients. It is concluded that studies of interactional 
variables and greater communication among clinicians 
are required to facilitate an understanding of what the 
therapeutic effects of such psychotherapy may be. (36 
_ ref.)—Journal abstract. 


. 17599. Hampel, Christian. (Inst. for Psychogenic 
ses of the AOK Health Insurance, Berlin, W. 
_ Germany) [Therapeutic episode from the treatment of a 
ү оа boy with globe feeling.] (Germ) Praxis der 
_ Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
_ 225), 163-167.—Describes the case of a boy with the 
fear of having his throat obstructed with a lump. 
Analytic play therapy was employed as treatment.—H. 


- A. Euler. 

g 7600. Herzka, H.; Teichmann, A.; Wintsch, H. & 

_ Venetianer, E. (Child Psychiatric Service, Winterthur, 

. Switzerland) [Psyc with severely mentally 
] (Germ) Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 


N^ 


_ handicapped children. 
1973, Vol. 39(12), 318-335. —Asserts that however severe 
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the handicaps, individual psychotherapy must : 
Severely mentally baad eee children shee т Bee 
“behavior disorders” as normally intelligent children, 
Some symptoms cannot be explained by the mental 
retardation or the diagnosis of cerebral lesion, but 
require individual human therapeutic approaches, This 
therapy requires a special technique, adapted to the 
handicap. Psychological and behavioral theories inade- 
quately explain therapeutic procedures, but this does not 
mean that therapy is impossible. Theoretical bases must 
be created in accordance with the specific reality of this 
group of patients. (91 ref.)—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

7601. Homer, Louise E. (Youth Opportunities Up- 
held, Inc., Worcester, Mass.) Community-based resource 
for runaway girls. Social Casework, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
54(8), 473-479.—Divided 20 runaway girls, receiving 
individual, group, and family therapy, into 2 groups—7 
running from family conflicts and 13 running to persons 
and places providing experiences forbidden in home. Of 
those "running from," 5 ran to a friend's home, 6 
verbalized reasons for leaving, 5 never returned to court, 
and only 1 was committed. Of those “running to,” 12 ran 
to deviant experiences, 11 verbalized reasons for leaving, 
all 13 returned to court, and 9 were committed. Results 
indicate that girls running from family conflicts signifi- 
cantly benefited from family therapy, while the behavior 
of those seeking deviant experiences was not altered by 
any of the utilized methods of intervention.—M. W. 
Linn. 

7602. Jeske, J. Oscar. (Oklahoma Baptist U.) Identifi- 
cation and therapeutic effectiveness in group therapy. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 200), 
528-530.—Determined whether identification Mer. 
bers in group therapy has a relation to pro i 
therapy. 8s un 20 2-52 yr old clients. Си Л, 
therapy was determined by MMPI pre- and posttes' a 
incidence of identification with a self-report appara 
Results indicate that the incidence of denti a 
significantly higher for group members, 2 
positive change in therapy (р < - ущ Furthermore, à 


who did not show a positive сапы between the 


sitive correlation (r = .65) was f: X : 
Pool of identification and change 2 therapy: 
—Journal abstract. Serv- 
7603. Kirshner, Lewis A. (Harvard U., Ho dd 


ices) Countertransference issues in the tr ИП 
йу dissenter. American Journal of Orth а 
1973(Jul), Vol. 43(4), 654-659.—Asserts oN a to escape 
role pressures make it difficult for pereas E | 
prevailing prejudices ко ostracize, exclude, 
nonconformists. Antitherapeuti 565 сее 
military psychiatrists in dealing with dx 
identified, and their operation 1S bd. that can 
suggested that the pressures on the psyc шагу are i 
be observed with particular clarity in the singly the 
fact, ubiquitous, as society looks enc issues: 
psychiatrist to deal with fundamen! 


aim "m 

а к Hilliard. (Illinois State s in 
Inst, Chicago) Communication with an 0), Vol. 548), 
psychotherapy. Social Casework, 1973(0° © recive 


А іп Ше 
480—-488.— Discusses factors involved E that the 
treatment of an adolescent. It is 5088 
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therapist should have a working knowledge of develop- 
mental processes, adolescent psychopathology, and the 
patient's familial and cultural milieu. Factors essential to 
{һе development of communication in the therapeutic 
relationship are explored. It is considered that the 
therapist should be a sympathetic and empathetic 
listener and allow the adolescent to unburden emotional- 
ly laden material. The therapist's encouragement of the 
adolescent to discover herself is considered an essential 
ingredient conducive to psychotherapeutic gain. In the 
long run, this will facilitate growth and development of 
new strengths and capacities.—M. W. Linn. 

7605. Lipkowitz, Marvin H. (Gracie Square Hosp., 
New York, N.Y.) The child of two survivors: A report of 
an unsuccessful therapy. Israel Annals of Psychiatry & 
Related Disciplines, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 141-155.—De- 
scribes the case of an apparently schizophrenic 16-yr-old 
boy whose parents had been incarcerated in a Nazi 
concentration camp. The patient was characterizied by a 
chronic state of tension, instability, depression, fear, 
anxiety, and bizarre dreams. The overdetermination of 
the child's life by the parents and the nature of “survivor 
guilt” is examined. Reasons for the unsuccessful treat- 
ment of the case are presented, and the importance of 
transference in therapy is discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

7606. Marcoux, Guy. [Reflections on addictions.] 
(Fren) Toxicomanies, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6(2), 189-199. 
ез the nature of addiction, emphasizing alco- 
E m and considers the requirements for a successful 

ationship between the therapist and the addict. The 
usefulness of conceiving of addiction as an illness is 
questioned. (29 ref.) 

No. Miller, Jeffrey O. & Gross, Steven J. (U. 
Yo 53M Curvilinear trends in outcome research. 
Үй 5j Г Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
ME (2), 242-244.—Investigated nonlinear relation- 
Е ps between patient initial disturbance and psychother- 
Vel оше. R. A. Prager and S. L. Garfield's (see PA, 
ign :5088) data were reanalyzed using trend analysis. 
areas curvilinearity in the function relating initial 
meebo oc to outcome was found. Results suggest а 
reed resolution of apparently discrepant findings 
ind n the correlations between initial disturbance 
SEA ournal abstract. 
Bier Michel, Walter: (аш) On the empirical 
Serre of psychodynamic approaches: Issues and 
Vol. RO m Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
call 2), 335-344.—Considers that the psychodynamr- 
ee oriented clinician is increasingly confronted by 
arch on the lack of utility of traditional ps сһоду- 
namic assessm 4 ales 
compared ents and treatments when these are 
Ж to more parsimonious alternatives. A defense 
fron fpechodynamic paradigm that diverts attention 
irreleva v. basic dilemmas by focusing instead on 
Tri ng үсеш issues obscures the problems which 
and bene aced. While an integration of psychodynamic 
they diff vioral approaches is attractive abstractly, in fact 
Biden in several fundamental ways that go beyond 
ШЕШ Stereotypes and caricatures. These issues ап! 
быс ш and practical implications are analyzed. 
ain erences between psychodynamic and behavior- 
PProaches are discussed, and some unexpected links 
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are noted between the latter and existential-phenomeno- 
logical approaches. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7609. Neki, J. S. (All-India Inst. of Medical Sciences, - 
New Delhi) Guru-Chela relationship: The possibility of a = 
therapeutic paradigm. American Journal of Orthopsychia- — 
try, 1973(Oct), Vol. 43(5), 755-766.—Considers that in all | 
cultures, doctors and patients must have a common 
idiom to describe neurotic illness and must agree upon а < 
specific relationship between them. Types of guru-chela _ 
relationships (e.g. friend to friend, servant to master, 
and parent to child) are described and compared with _ 
Western psychotherapeutic paradigms. It is suggested — 
that this relationship may serve as a model for therapy 
with Indian patients. (21 ref.) 

7610. Ortof, Edna; Moulton, Ruth; Rock, Irvin & — 
Wachtel, Paul L. (William Alanson White Inst., Clinical - 
Services, New York, N.Y.) Cognitive changes in psy- _ 
chotherapy: A case illustration. Contemporary Psychoan- 
alysis, 1973(May), Vol. 9(3), 356-373.—Examines cogni- 
tive changes resulting from reduction in anxiety occur- 
ring along with other changes. These are considered _ 
necessary prerequisites for changes in behavior and | 
should be observed more in evaluating a patient's 
progress. The changes are demonstrated by presenting 
dreams and associations of a 35-yr-old female S. Drs. 
Moulton, Rock, and Wachtel discuss the lead author's 
contribution. (15 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 

7611. Prince, Robert M.; Ackerman, Raymond E. & 
Barksdale, Barbara S. (South Carolina Dept. of Mental 
Health, Div. of Community Mental Health Services, 
Columbia) Collaborative provision of aftercare services. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), _ 
930-932,—Obtained data from mental health clinics and _ 
private physicians serving 1,182 chronic psychotic 

tients. Results demonstrate that group methods not _ 
only make more efficient use of manpower but are also — 
significantly more effective than traditional individual 
methods in the aftercare of these patients. State-level _ 
assistance was helpful in improving community-level _ 
aftercare programs. i 

7612. Richman, Alex & Pinsker, Henry. (Beth Israel | ; 

Medical Center, New York, N.Y.) Utilization review of — 
ychiatric inpatient care. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 900-903.—Describes а 
review procedure for inpatient care involving statement 
of therapeutic goals, predictions about the time required 
to reach these goals, and the evaluation of care in terms 
of whether the goals have been met. The procedure's 
effectiveness is suggested by a decrease in the number of 
atients with prolonged stays and an increase in the 
number of patients cared for. This has been accom- 
plished with no decline in the quality of service.—Journal 
I. Rome, W. A. (Dept. of Public Health, Mental 
Health Div., Port Moresby, Papua New Guinea) Some 
limitations of psychotherapy in Papua and New Guinea. 
New Guinea Psychologist, 1971(Aug), Vol. 3Q), 40-41. 
—Compares the use of psychotherapy in à clinical 
setting in Papua and New Guinea with its use in western 
nations. It is noted that the main objective of western 
psychotherapy is to induce an improvement in social 
functioning through the relief of anxiety. In the Pacific 
Islands, the therapist works towards immediate relief of 
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E symptoms and the restoration of a temporary loss of self- 
confidence rather than attempting to restructure the 
. patient's personality as in the western world. From a 

treatment viewpoint, physicians at hospitals in the 
‘Pacific have a higher degree of credibility for the 
indigenous patient than do psychologists.—C. Kokkinis. 
7614. Schulman, Gerda L. (Adelphi U., School of 
‘ial Work) Treatment of i l pathology. 

Social Casework, 1973(Oct), Vol. 54(8), 462-472.—Exam- 
С problem families in which infantilization of women 
| 


by their mothers coupled with absence of a normal 
relationship with their fathers has resulted in poor 
| functioning and low self-esteem. The dysfunction of the 
mother is reinforced by extended family menbers, 
| especially siblings, and carries over into the next 
- generation. Treatment is usually sought for the daughter 
_ most like the mother when a crisis occurs, е.р., the death 
_ of the grandmother or the separation of the mother from 
the husband, and this crisis provides impetus for 
reorganization of the family and development of more 
— capability and autonomy for the mother. The phases of 
Es are described, and case material is used to 


illustrate the process by which the mother is helped to 
achieve some measure of autonomy.—M. W. Linn. 

| 7615. Shatan, Chaim F. (New York U.) The grief of 

_ soldiers: Vietnam combat veterans’ self-help move- 

- ment. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Jul), 

- Vol. 43(4), 640-653.—Argues that while the U.S. govern- 

“ment has claimed few psychiatric casualties among 

Vietnam war veterans, men with these symptoms exist. 
- Most symptoms are delayed in onset due to emotional 
E brought on by a combination of combat 
trauma and the military's counter-guerrilla training, 
which discourages grief and intimacy. Symptoms report- 

‘ed by veterans, and their efforts in launching a self-help 

movement of group sessions and other activities, are 

_ described. The involvement in the veterans’ movement of 

| mental health professionals is discussed, and the inade- 

| quacy of the traditional therapist-patient relationship is 

- Cited. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

_ 7616. Sherr, Claire. (Maimonides Mental Health 

Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Therapeutic use of artwork in a 

‘community mental health center. American Journal of 

_ Art Therapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 12(3), 183-190.—Reports 

- some general observations on the use of art therapy in a 

- hospital setting. Sometimes self-expression and the 

_ Creative experience are of paramount concern in the use 

_ of artwork and at other times revealed psychological 

| materials are important. Attainment of the ability to 

- make aesthetically satisfying artworks may be useful in 

me instances. Several case studies are reported in detail 

1 several. examples of artwork are shown for each 
patient. —H. J. McWhinnie. 

E 7617. Shipley, C. R. & Fazio, A. F. (San Bernardino 
'ounty General Мощ Calif.) Pilot study of a treatment 
or ion. Journal of Abnormal 

Psychology, 1973(Oct), Д ec 


Vol. 822), 372-376.—Assessed 
and treated depression (det 20) 2376 


seeking counseling comp! 
| Self-Rating Depression Scale in Exp I, and 28 in Exp П. 
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manipulation about the effectiveness of treatment was 
added. Treatment was the only variable associated with 
significant improvement. Suggestions for further ге- 
search using different population and treatment compo- 
nents are presented. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7618. Theopold, Gudula & Sawall, Henning. (Coll. for 
Social Pedagogy, Hamburg, W. Germany) [Case studies 
of methodical social work.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsy- 
chologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Jul), Vol. 2X5), 
180-187.— Presents the case study of a 6-yr-old boy with 
multiple behavioral problems who was treated with play 
therapy. The basic principle of methodical social 
work—the prevention of problems and social welfar- 
e—are revealed.—H. A. Euler. 

7619. Tucker, Gary J. & Maxmen, Jerrold S. 
(Dartmouth Coll, Medical School) The practice of 
hospital psychiatry: A formulation. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 887-891.—Considers 
that most psychiatric hospital treatment in this country 
has been based on the theories and techniques of the 
office practice of individual psychotherapy. As a result, a 
patient who requires hospitalization is likely to get “тоге 
of the same" type of therapy he received on the outside. 
It is argued that, although useful, this approach may fail 
to distinguish between goals and practices of outpatient 
vs inpatient treatment. A more rational basis for the use 
of psychiatric hospitalization is proposed. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7620. Updike, Thomas E. (Virginia Dept. of Mental 
Hygiene & Psychiatric Hosp., Richmond) [Coe 
style and client-therapist relationship effectiveness 
heroin users.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1973(Apr), Vol. 6 2), 
169-178.—Briefly describes a study in which 60 impris" 
oned male heroin addicts were matched with ne 
according to cognitive style and underwent 6 Fier 
therapeutic interaction. Another group of 60 maril en 
and hashish users were randomly assigned to therapi: ie 
Results of a 75-item Q-sort suggest that the ы is 
match of cognitive styles, the more positive the t e 
tic relationship. (French & English summaries)—^. 

k. A 
real. Vedeler, Gerdt H. (Inst. of Criminology а 
Oslo, Norway) [Interview technique іп clinic Vol. 
children and youth.] (Norg) Skolepsykologi, д "inter- 
10(4), 286-323.— Discusses clinical ишеге а ОП 
personal interaction directed toward buo. iu 
therapy and considers different functions an relation 0 
the interview technique. Problems arise in e cissi 
children and especially adolescents with d inter- 
and shifting level of functioning. Insight attempts 
pretations are counter-indicated as күм: towards 
which may disturb the contact; one rocedutes: 
results may lead to resistance and ritualize Presta 
Acceptance of the client means readiness E ре jssiVe* 
feelings and definitions of the situation, R ders level of 
ness in general. A realistic attitude Бе personality e- 
maturity, control of impulses, and EE The formal 
pendent tendency to over-identificati orant as 60 
aspects of the communication are imp Е 
strategies and the interviewer shou! mething in таш 
signals at all levels. Children expect воле ontribute wi 
of their answers and the interviewer aie delicate 
personal feedback and formulations. 
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ance between impulse and inhibition may be disrupted 
but proper personal definitions, timing, and conclusions 
support and stabilize this learning situation.—P. Mylov. 

1622. Wadeson, Harriet. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Art techniques used in conjoint 
marital therapy. American Journal of Art Therapy, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 12(3), 147-164.— Describes the use of art 
therapy techniques with couples from a range of settings 
including marital therapy, personal youth groups, and 
research evaluations. Some Ss were deeply disturbed, 
others were functioning adequately. In each case, 
however, the art therapy served to clarify the dynamics 
of the marital relationship. In the treatment and personal 
youth sessions, the couples themselves were able to make 
use of their own insights derived from the exercises. 
Picture making seemed to release expressions of feeling 
which often have never before been explored by husband 
and wife.—H. J. McWhinnie. 

7623. Watts, Geoffrey Р. (Arizona State U.) The 
Carkhuff discrimination scale as a predictor of accurate 
perception of others. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 202-206.—Hypothes- 
ied that the Carkhuff Discrimination Rating Scale 
would predict the accuracy of 23 Ss’ (predominantly 
nurses and mental health technicians) perceptions of a 
patient's interview behavior. Following testing for 
discrimination, Ss were shown 4 videotaped interviews 
with mental patients. 2 measures assessed the Ss’ 
peace of the verbal and behavioral performance. 
шош highly significant correlations be- 
ш iscrimination scores and the 2 measures of the Ss’ 
See: It is concluded that the Discrimination Rating 
Pis Sti as wider generality than previously thought and 
jud prove useful as а moderator variable to select 
Judges of superior ability to accurately perceive others in 
various situations. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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M Albert, Jean, et al. (St. Charles Hosp., Joliette, 
Youn, ee nope on experimental treatment for 
Vane drug addicts] (Fren) Toxicomanies 1972(Арг), 
treat (2), 121-165.—Describes the course of a 3-mo 
ized dr program for 11 male and female institutional- 
was i ug addicts, 13-25 yrs old. The treatment program 
одеа by a committee of young drug addicts and 
Individ a multidisciplinary team of staff members. 
includ xu descriptions of reactions to therapy are 
En lish for each of the addicts treated. (French & 
s E summaries) (36 ref.)—R. L. Cook. 

ior mud M.; Ban, T. A. & Klingner, A. (McGill U., 
da) Tra sychopharmacology, Montreal, Quebec, Cana- 
оле in the treatment of affective disorders. 
Sup L) егар Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 15(10S, 
RENS i 781—788.—Administered 25-300 mg of trazo- 
depres, ау in increasing dosages to 10 24-46 yr old 
included patients for 10 wks. Psychiatric assessments 
the Б the Hamilton Depression Rating Scale (HAM), 
Се Psychiatric Rating Scale (BPRS) and the 
comical Global Impression Seale (CGD). 3 Ss did по! 
complete the entire clinical trial. Significant improve- 
adminis, noted on the HAM by the 2nd day of drug 
ment сот followed by relatively stable improve- 
in sc, Ог the rest of the trial. A significant improvement 
Ores of Anxiety, Guilt Feeling, Tension, and 
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Suspiciousness was found on the BPRS. 5 Ss were rated 
as much improved on the CGI. 18 different adverse 
reactions were found on the Treatment Emergent 
Symptoms Scale, most of which occurred at a dose of 
280 mg/day. Results suggest that a dosage of 75 mg/day 
is most effective and that of the various depressions, 
serotonergic depression responds most favorably to 
trazodone therapy—L. Gorsey. | 

7626. Angle, Hugh V.; Knowles, Raymond R.; 
Marrazzi, Amedeo S. & Sletten, Ivan W. (U. Missouri, 
Medical School, Inst. of Psychiatry) Method for self- 
administering methadone by the heroin addict. Interna- 
tional Journal of the Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 435-441. 
Administered liquid methadone to 4 addicts (mean 
age, 31 yrs) in a narcotics treatment program under 4 
schedules of reinforcement: Fl 20 sec, VI 20 sec, fixed- 
ratio 20, and differential reinforcement of low rates 10 
sec. Ss responded to a front panel switch to a variety of © 
stimuli. Results suggest that drug-taking behavior can be 
controlled by using contingent reinforcement schedules. 
Control by opiate reinforcement can be used to study the 
variables that influence addictive behavior.—Journal 
summary. 

7627. Antonelli, F.; De Gregorio, M. & Dionisio, A. 
(Italian Society of Psychosomatic Medicine, Rome) 
Trazodone in the treatment of psychoneurosis: A 
double-blind study. Current Therapeutic Research, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 15(10S, Suppl.), 799-804.—Administered 
75 mg of trazodone or placebo daily to 30 20-58 yr old 

sychoneurotic patients for 2 wks. Ss were clinically 
evaluated using a psychiatric rating scale with 6 
symptomatologic clusters (typical manifestations, soma- 
tization and psychosomatic reactions, and sleep, idea- 
tion, psychomotor, and behavioral disorders). Significant 
improvements in Ss receiving trazodone were noted for 4 
of the 6 clusters after 1 wk and for all clusters after 2 
wks. (24 ref) —L. Gorsey. ; 

7628. Belsanti, Rodolfo & Calo, Antonio. (Salentino 
Interprovincial Psychiatric Hosp., Lecce, Italy) [Results 
of monochlorimipramine (Апарһгапу!) їп psychiatry.] 
(Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1972(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 
448-458.—Treated 21 male cases of various ages with 
Anaphranyl. Findings confirm favorable results previ- 
ously reported in other studies of depressions, neuroses, 
dissociative catatonias, ‘and mixed psychoses. (15 ref.) 


—Journal abstract. 
1629. Bendix, Selina. (Bendix Research, Berkeley, 
: A form of 


Calif) Drug modi 
chemical violence aga 
Child Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 


adequate safeguards in their 
prescription are noted. Drugs are considered not to be 
the answer. (30 ref.)—A. Krichev. 

7630. Besancon, 


mec 
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vasodilator previously used in cases of senility, was 
_ administered as part of ongoing therapy for retarded 
children in conjunction with other medications. This was 
“not a rigorous experiment as dosages, duration, and 
method of administration varied. 17 of 38 cases showed 
improvement.—P. Puffer. 
С 7631. Casey, E. B.; Jellife, A. M.; Le Quesne, Pamela 
M. & Millett, Yvonne L. (Medical Research Council, 
— Toxicology Unit, Carshalton, England) Vincristine neu- 
ropathy: Clinical and electrophysiological observations. 
Brain, 1973, Vol. 96(1), 69-86.—Investigated the neuro- 
| pathy produced by the cytotoxic drug vincristine by 
- Studies of 13 patients treated for 2 mo to 2 yrs. Early 
| reflex loss was followed by mild sensory disorder and 
— weakness, which in some cases became severe. Electro- 
| physiological studies showed little fall in motor conduc- 
| tion velocity, but a fall in sensory action potential 
f occurred before clinical symptoms and remained abnor- 


mal despite recovery. It is suggested that the neuropathy 
iş of the dying back type. (22 ref.)—W. A. Wilson. 
7632. Caso, Agustin, et al. (Fray Bernardino Alvarez 
Psychiatric Hosp., Mexico City) [Clinical evaluation of 
__ R-6238 (pimozide) in psychotic patients.] (Span) Neuro- 
logia, Neurocirugia, Psiquiatria, 1972, Vol. 13(1), 31-38. 
. —Examined the effects of pimozide on 28 male and 32 
| female psychotic patients. Findings indicate that pimo- 
= zide was an excellent drug for long-term treatment, 
maintaining and, in some cases, improving the effects 
obtained with other drugs. Maintenance doses were low 
_ and side effects were minimal. Somnolence was rare and 
| the Ss showed a better awareness of reality and an 
- improved relationship to the environment. Findings 
confirm those of previous investigators.—English 
| summary. 
7633. Crane, George Е. (Spring Grove State Hosp., 
_ Baltimore, Md.) Clinical psychopha in its 
-20th year. Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 181(4095), 124—128. 
| — Argues that increased use of and reliance on neurolep- 
- tic drugs in the treatment of mental disorders has tended 
_ to minimize possible dangers of long-term exposure to 
- these powerful chemicals. Neuroleptics are often used to 
solve psychological, social, administrative, and other 
nonmedical problems, causing a certain “mystification” 
in the ritual of drug prescription. Moreover, use of 
neuroleptics in all types of management cases as well as 
failure to achieve the desired results causes escalation of 
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7634. Curran, John P. Management of tardive 
dyskinesia with thiopropazate. American Journal. of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 925-927, 

7635. Cushman, Paul & Dole, Vincent P. (St. Luke's 
Hosp., New York, N.Y.) Detoxification of rehabilitated 
methadone-maintained patients. JAMA: Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 1973(Nov), Vol. 226(7), 
747-752.—Studied detoxification in 48 well rehabilitat- 
ed, selected, methadone-maintained patients (age range 
29-45). 79% were successfully detoxified, functioned 
well, and were apparently drug free when studied months 
after their last methadone treatment. 21% returned to 
methadone maintenance treatment because of heroin use 
or the withdrawal syndrome. Other patients could not be 
detoxified, even in a slow, flexible dose-reduction 
regimen. It is recommended that the primary aim of 
methadone treatment be to facilitate rehabilitation. 
Decisions regarding detoxification should be made by 
the physician on an individual basis after a year or more 
of successful treatment after weighing the degree of 
rehabilitation, relapse potential, and the patient's wishes. 
(16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

7636. Dickinson, Louis; Polemis, Bernice; Bermosk, 
Loretta & Weiner, Betsy. (U. Hawaii, School of Public 
Health) A comparison of three community drug abuse 
programs including clientele, cost, and effectiveness. 
Journal of Drug Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3(3), 247-259. 
—Describes 3 drug programs in 1 community in terms y 
the demographic characteristics of 183 persons еш l 
Important differences were found between the metha- 
done, therapeutic-community, and drug-clinic programs 
(e.g., th latively young and unemployed 

-g., there were more relatively young fe 
residents in the therapeutic community and olden Е 
often jailed members іп the methadone program). | д 
differences were attributable both to policy 0 | 


program and preference of the addicts themed is 
methadone program and therapeutic comin нн 
successful in releasing persons who remained к ШЕ 
from drugs for a time. When program Cos ion 
considered, a substantial aoc benefit to 
community remained.—Journal abstract. > 
7637. Dogoloff, Lee I. & Gumpper, Mary L. m 
Treatment Administration, Washington, Р. | justice 
treatment of heroin addiction and the crimina E 
system: Are they compatible? Corre y, 197), 
Psychiatry & Journal of Applied Behavior TI bs a nship 
Vol. 19(3), 33-38.— Describes the working w a 
between the Narcotics Treatment Administra! T Gall ol 
with its Legal Services Group and the Sup testing 
the District of Columbia. An on-site E the judge 
laboratory located within the court itself bv is a goo | 
in determining if the S is a heroin user, H to NTA for 
bond risk, and if he should be channe a и 
treatment and eventual rehabilitation. p^ ram with à 
69 Ss participating in its Legal Service ned 51960f S$ 
control group. 6 mo after entry into {ге of controls 
were still in treatment compared with e arrested 01 
= 236p < .10).р < .10). Among thor most 
new charges during the first 6 mo a F Lm 
50% of the Legal Services Ss returne e controls. 
their arrest compared with 13% of t A represen! 
concluded that the court testing BO i 
major step in developing a mechanism 
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effort to identify and treat heroin addicts in the criminal 
justice system.—J. Sorokac. 
7638. Dupont, E.; Hansen, H. J. & Dalby, M. A. 
(Municipal Hosp., Aarhus, Denmark) Treatment of 
benign essential tremor with propranolol: A controlled 
clinical trial. Acta Neurologica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(1), 75-84.—33 15-81 yr old patients with benign 
essential tremor (BET) participated in a controlled 
therapeutical trial employing a double-blind crossover 
technique with propranolol hydrochloride (Inderal) and 
placebo. Simple clinical tests were found useful for the 
evaluation of changes in the status of tremor during the 
trial. Ss who started the trial with propranolol showed 
significantly better results on all parameters used during 
the propranolol period than the placebo period. A 
significant difference, however, was not present between 
the propranolol period and the placebo period for the 
group starting with placebo treatment. Findings show 
that the effect of propranolol on BET is of the same 
magnitude as the placebo effect, but the effect is durable. 
5 Ss were completely free from tremor on 120 mg 
propranolol daily, 15 Ss experienced varying degrees of 
reduction of tremor, and 10 experienced no change. The 
effect was better in younger Ss with a short duration of 
tremor. It is concluded that propranolol is the best drug 
known for the treatment of benign essential tremor. (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
© 7639. Fann, William E.; Davis, John M. & Wilson, Ian 
рше U. Medical School) Methylphenidate in 
155 ve dyskinesia. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
3(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 922-924. 
A Че, Freeman, Harry. (Medfield State Hosp., Mass.) 
Boma le-blind comparison of mesoridazine and chlor- 
M zine in chronic schizophrenics. Diseases of the 
Mem 1973(Aug), Vol. 34(6), 289-293.— Com- 
8 me effects of 12-wk administration of mesorida- 
ЖЕН orpromazine, and placebos on 50 chronic 
subject renic patients. 2 independent rating scales and 
DR assessments of symptom severity were used to 
is ше degree of improvement after 1, 2,4, 8, and 12 
Nod Moment Drug-induced side effects were also 
PES parable intervals. Results indicate that even at 
and) saf losages, mesoridazine was at least as efficacious 
kis ams S chlorpromazine. In addition, rating scale 
і кыы that mesoridazine was more effective than 
e omazine in alleviating thought disorders. Both 
dioduced similar side effects, most being related to 
27 unction, and oversedation being most prevalent. 
Т. Oscar-Berman. 
со Galvan, 1.; Nair, N. Р. Kussin, D. & Ban, T. A. 
MORS Douglas Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Thera ne in the treatment of schizophrenias. Current 
терені Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 15(105, Suppl.), 
in. incr .—Administered 25-450 mg of trazodone daily 
schizo pees dosages to 10 48-57 yr old chronic 
Brief р. тепісѕ for 12 wks. Ss were assessed using the 
Clinical уди Rating Scale (BPRS) every 2 wks. The 
forc lobal Impression Scale (СОГ) was scored 
SEAT after drug administration. 7 Ss completed the 
ЖОН, rial; 3 Ss were discontinued because of increases 
vu opathology. No significant antipsychotic effects 
impro served as measured by the BPRS; however, slight 
Vement was noted until the end of the 4th wk, 
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followed by a fluctuating increase of psychopatholo 
for the rest of the trial. Иан A Deprea ; 
Mood and Somatic Concern on the BPRS suggest that 
trazodone may have antidepressant properties. Optimal 
therapeutic effects were achieved with a dose of 300 
mg/day. CGI ratings showed 1 S as very much 
improved, 3 as minimally improved, 3 as minimally 
worse, and 2 as much worse.—L. Gorsey. 

7642. Goldiamond, Israel. (U. Chicago) A diary of self- 
modification. Psychology Today, 1973(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 
95-102.— Personal experience in a rehabilitation hospital 
led the author to apply on himself a program of self- 
control which he teaches to others. The behavioral | 
approach includes a realization of what behaviors are _ 
being reinforced when the patient behaves poorly andan | 
emphasis on goals to attain. Often the reward contingen- 
cies are inadvertently structured to reward inability. It is 
concluded that what is most needed are methods for ће 
individual to use in controlling himself —E. J. Posavac. 

7643. Grabowski, Stanislaw W. (Ellisville State School, 
Miss.) Haloperidol for control of severe emotional 
reactions in mentally retarded patients. Diseases of the _ 
Nervous System, 1973(Aug), Vol. 34(6), 315-317.—Re- 
viewed case reports of 27 severely retarded 5-15 yr old 
children, in order to determine the effectiveness of 
haloperidol in improving 7 symptoms of emotional and 
motor disturbance. Dosages of haloperidol began low 
and were increased to a maximum level of effectiveness. ~ 
Concomitantly, а prophylactic dose of benztropine 


mesylate was given to prevent extrapyramidal reactions. 
and clinical laboratory 


Evaluations of patient status, 
tests were given periodically during treatment. Improve- 
ment was noted in all areas of behavior except disorders 
of speech and communication. In addition, no adverse 
reactions or signs of liver, kidney, or blood abnormalities 
were linked with optimal haloperidol dosages. The use of 
benztropine mesylate was thought to be important in 
successful use of haloperidol. The need for more well- 
controlled, double-blind studies with mental retardates is 
stressed.—M. Oscar-Berman. К 
7644. Green, Joseph B. (Medical Coll. Georgia, 
Augusta) Epilepsy in inherited mental and motor 
disorders. Psychiatric Forum, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4( 1), 39-45. 
— Reports that ready accessibility of serum anticonvul- 
sant levels has been indispensible in the management of 
epilepsy. Brief case descriptions are presented to illus- 
trate that serial determinations have been especially 
valuable in establishing optimal drug dosages and 
correctly identifying the cause of toxicity in patients 
receiving several medications.—J. Bowes. 
7645. Haker, O.; Nassi, G. & Cohn, D. (Yehuda 
Abarbanel Psychiatric Hosp., Bat-Yam, Israel) [Evalua- 
tion of the therapeutic soc go отит ohian а 
benzothiazepine: on clin 
ше qs 1972(Nov), Vol. 61(6), 


Si 

observations.] (Fren) Encéphale, | N 610 
550-559.—Briefly describes a clinical trial of clothiapine 
administered to 18 male and 22 female schizophrenics, 


from 15-61 yrs old. Results for 10 other patients who had 
not been using clothiapine for at least 3 wks or who were 
receiving other drugs are not included in the analyses. 
Evaluation on such factors as effects on anxiety, 
aggression, and negativism suggests that clothiapine has 
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а wide therapeutic spectrum. Potential therapeutic uses 
of the drug are mentioned.—R. L. Cook. 
7646. Halpern, B.; Sircovich, О. & Winnik, Н. Z. A 
‘clinical experiment with sulpiride. /srae! Annals of 
Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 
— 112-121.—Studied the effects of sulpiride on psychotic 
apathy and hallucinations and delusions in 1 male and 
2 female psychiatric patients. Ss were 18-60 yrs old and 
were diagnosed as schizophrenic or as suffering from 
- atypical or involutional depression. Sulpiride was admin- 
istered intramuscularly 200 mg daily and was increased 
_ to 800 mg daily within 1 wk, at which time Ss took the 
| drug orally. Maintenance doses were 100-400 mg daily. 
"Treatment lasted from 3 wks to 1⁄ yrs. Results show that 
- (а) sulpiride was effective in increasing psychomotor 
activity and arousal in 12 cases; (b) in cases where 
depression continued after sulpiride administration, 
amitriptyline produced marked improvement in mood 
and alertness; and (c) in 2 cases of acute hallucinatory 
psychosis, the condition deteriorated and treatment was 
- discontinued; however, in other cases, mental automa- 
_ tism was suppressed and remission was maintained with 
sulpiride alone. Because of the almost total lack of side 
effects, sulpiride may prove effective in treating elderly 
“patients and those with physical disorders.—L. Gorsey. 
= 7647. Hamid, T. A. & Wertz, William J. Mesoridazine 
versus chlorpromazine in acute schizophrenia: A 
double-blind investigation. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 689-692.—Made a 
| comparison of mesoridazine and chlorpromazine with 91 
- newly admitted, acutely psychotic patients. Results show 
that symptoms grouped in the following composites 
improved significantly more in the mesoridazine Ss than 
in the chlorpromazine: motor activity, attitude - and 
| behavior, emotional response, and ideation and thought 
_ processes. The mesoridazine Ss experienced less sedation 
_ than the chlorpromazine Ss.—Journal abstract. 

7648. Kafi, Ahmad. (Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit, 
Mich.) Thioridazine: Alleviation of the mixed anxiety- 
_ depressive psychoneurotic state. Behavioral Neuropsy- 
chiatry, 1972-1973(Dec-Jan), Vol. 4(9-10), 13-15.—23 
outpatients with mixed anxiety-depressive psychoneurot- 
ic states were treated with thioridazine for 1 mo. Patients’ 
response to the medication was determined by the 
weekly evaluation of change in 17 symptoms and 6 
_ composites selected from the 52-item Wittenborn Psychi- 

atric Rating Scales. In addition, a global rating was used 


_ to assess each patient’s mental status before and during 
the study, and an overall change rating to determine the 
extent of change after initiation of treatment. Although 


the greatest therapeutic effect occurred in symptoms of 


Vol. 8(3), 427-434.—Describes a methadone mainte- 
nance program which places responsibility for patient 
failures on the clinic staff. Under the assumption that 
methadone - is an essential replacement medication, 
forced administrative discharge is rarely used. The total 
number of active patients is held to 130, with a full-time 
staff consisting of a psychiatrist, ex-addict counselor, 
and nurse. Background data for 162 patients admitted 
during the Ist 6 mo of the program are presented, 
Psychotherapy is avoided in favor of a therapeutic 
milieu, and informal group and individual discussions 
are emphasized. It is suggested that a choice of 
methadone treatment approaches should be provided to 
treat addicts effectively.—Journal summary. 

7650. Kirven, L. E. & Montero, E. F. (Central State 
Hosp., Petersburg, Va.) Comparison of thioridazine and 
diazepam in the control of nonpsychotic symptoms 
associated with senility: Double-blind study. Journal of 
the American Geriatrics Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 21(12), 
546-551.—Conducted a 4-wk double-blind study of the 
effects of thioridazine (average dosage 38.9 mg/day) and 
of diazepam (average dosage 9.0 mg/day) in 56 hospital- 
ized geriatric patients who had behavioral symptoms 
associated with senility. Clinical assessment was made by 
a modified Hamilton Anxiety Scale for specific psychiat- 
ric symptoms and by the Nurses’ Observation Scale for 
Inpatient Evaluation (NOSIE), with a global rating for 
each. On the Hamilton scale, the thioridazine $$ 
improved more than the diazepam Ss with regard to 
anxiety, tension, fears, behavior at interviews, overall 
mental illness, and global change, whereas the diazepam 
Ss improved more with regard to insomnia, intellect, 
depressed mood, and agitation. The NOSIE ratingi 
favored thioridazine. The only effects observed ps 
drowsiness during the Ist wk in 2 thioridazine 
receiving 60 mg/day and in 4 diazepam Ss p | 
mg/day; 1 diazepam S also had slurred speech br. i 
wk. It is concluded that in the relatively low d 
employed in this series, thioridazine Me ded 
behavioral symptoms in senile Ss without Шү Jim 
stress of oversedation or other side effects: 


abstract. Medical Sch a 
Argentina) Trazodone and psychosomatic ШП, 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Oct), Y trazodone 
Suppl.), 789-798.—Investigated the effect 0! 
in treating depression in 68 patients whe "A 
from various somatic disorders (¢.g-, respiratory, 


any gr а depres- 

vascular disease). Results indicate that, whet ia ly 

sive component is present, trazodone | ves the 
n and impro 


shortens the treatment duratio -P e (2276) 
general psychophysical condition of the patina 
7652. Lalli, Nicola. (U. Rome, Inst. di neuroses: 
Italy) [Experimental usage of sulpiride vol. 10) 
(Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 197200%) g cases of 
434-441.—Concluded from а study 0 rch 1467800 
psychoneurosis and a review of the in і 
that sulpiride has an incisive and rap! tion in cas of 
depression and somatized anxiety- drones is min 
free-floating anxiety and obsessive ЗУЛ” pe that 
mal. The mechanism involved seem’ р Јо 
disinhibiting (stimulating) cenesthesia. 
abstract. 
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7653. Laska, Eugene, et al. Patterns of psychotropic 
drug use for schizophrenia. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1973(Aug) Vol. 34(6), 294-305.—Analyzed 
psychotropic drug prescription patterns for 2,832 state 
hospital schizophrenic patients for 1 уг. Data were 
collected as part of the usual treatment process; 
physicians were unaware that their drug orders would be 
scrutinized. Tabulated results indicate that in 1968 high 
standards of psychopharmacological practice were not 
being followed. Factors such as number of patients on 
“no drugs,” number of patient days on antiparkinson 
medication, the unproven but widespread use of poly- 
pharmacy, use of antidepressants for schizophrenic 
patients, and prescriptions of generally low dosages all 
point to the need for careful and continuous evaluation 
of treatment patterns, and the need for research in 
psychopharmacology with the goal of better drug 
prescription practices. (25 ref.)—Journal summary. 

7654. Loubier, D.; Dravet, C. & Soulayrol, R. (Saint 
Paul Center, Marseille, France) [Preliminary findings of 
а therapeutic experiment: Thioridazine for epileptic 
children.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et 
d'Hygiene Mentale de l'Enfance, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(9), 
559-564.—Epileptic children, 3 girls and 12 boys aged 
4-13, were administered thioridazine in varying doses 
and durations for behavior problems. Only 3 cases had 
no effect at all, the rest various amounts of improvement, 
but often these effects were only temporary.—P. Puffer. 
_ 1655. March, James; Field, Jack; Shanley, Josette & 
Turner, William J. (Central Islip State Hosp., Research 
Div, N.Y.) Biochemical observations during a trial of 
inosiplex in senile dementia. Journal of the American 
Geriatrics Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(8), 372-318.—Ad- 
а 88 inosiplex (Isoprinosine, a complex containing 
ш riboside) to 7 male Ss with senile dementi- 
Duri семед the drug for 3 mo, the others for 6-9 mo. 
ү, ring the Ist 6 mo, neither regression nor improvement 
Was noted, although 5 Ss gained weight. In 1 case the 
ie uric acid level rose to 10.2 mg/100 ml at $ mo; in 
шч 6 Ss the uric acid levels had returned to normal 
Ду үле after an earlier slight rise. Urinary excretion of 
ó рше xanthine, guanine, and uric acid account- 
W% ee 60% of ingested hypoxanthine at 1 mo and 
belgian aL mo. The biochemical data are discussed in 
senile d О some current approaches to the treatment of 

EUR prenna, It is thought that inosiplex may prove to 
abstract. significant anabolic effect. (18 ref.)—Journal 
оре Marcoux, Guy, [Multiiseiplinary team in the 
1972(А nt of drug addiction.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 
Ча] XE Vol. 52), 167-171.—Briefly notes the poten- 
in the ар к utilizing an integrated team of specialists 
summaries) ent of drug addiction. (French & English 
an, McKinnon, Raynald. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
tion ee If-concept of alcoholics and its transforma- 
Vol. 50) к therapy (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1972(Apr), 
Concept "t -198.— Discusses the relevance of the self- 
Bobet A to an understanding of alcoholism. Such а 
Personal mentation is needed since attempts to specify 
ave be y traits predisposing a person to alcoholism 
the Me. unsuccessful. The importance of changes in 

“concept during the course of therapy is empha- 
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sized. The development of а more realistic self-concept — 
and a narrowing of the gap between the alcoholic's self- 

concept and ideal self are considered important aspects | 
of therapy. (French & English summaries) (54 ref.)—R. - 
L. Cook. › 

7658. Nachin, C. [Reflection of 12 years use of 
thioridazine: With reference to 198 cases.] (Fren) 
Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(4), 
535-542.—Reviews clinical data collected over a 12-yr 
period on the application of thioridazine in general 
psychiatric hospital practice. Therapeutic action is 
examined by comparing the drug's relative utility for the 
diverse kinds of clinical syndrome encountered in ће - 
course of a given hospital day. Thioridazine has been 
found to be effective over a wide spectrum of psychologi- 
cal disorders. It is most often used in conjunction with 
other drugs, eg, combined with a more incisive 
neuroleptic agent for the management of agitated 
psychotic reactions, with tranquilizers for attenuating _ 
minor neurotic disturbances, or with cerebral vasodila- _ 
tors in the treatment of senescent disorganizations. 
Thioridazine appears to be particularly appropriate for 
use with female patients, as it combines an effective - 
anxiolytic action with the least possible chemical - 
induction of passivity.—H. E. King. 

7659. Nair, N. P.; Ban, T. A.; Hontela, S. & Clarke, R. 
(McGill U., Douglas Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Trazodone in the treatment of organic brain syndromes, 
with special reference to psychogeriatrics. Current 
Therapeutic Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 15(10S, Suppl), - 
769—715.—Administered 25-150 mg of trazodone daily - 
in increasing doses over 84 days to 10 hospitalized 
geriatric patients (age range 65-84) with organic brain 
syndromes. Ss were rated on the Modified Verdun 
Target Symptom Rating Scale (VTSRS), the Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale, Clinical Global Impression 
Scale, and the Plutchik Geriatric Rating Scale periodical- _ 
ly throughout the test period. There was a significant 
improvement in the parameters of organicity, arousal, 
integration, and mood on the VTSRS. Maximum 
improvement was observed on a dose of 100 mg/day. It 
is suggested that the improvement in organicity is related 
to facilitation of restoration of the balance between 
arousal and integration, which has been. claimed to be 
impaired in organic brain syndrome patients—Journal 
summary. 

7660. Polizos, Polizoes; Engelhardt, David M.; 
Hoffman, Stanley P. & Waizer, Jonas. (State U. New 
York, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Neurologi- 
cal consequences of psychotropic drug withdrawal in 
schizophrenic children. Journal of Autism & Childhood 
Schizophrenia, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3). 241-253.—Observed 
34 schizophrenic 6-12 yr old children following discon- 
tinuation of active neuroleptic treatment to ascertain the 
clinical effects of drug withdrawal. Maintenance therapy 
lasted for periods of 6-15 mo. 5 neuroleptics were 
involved: fluphenazine, haloperidol, thioridazine, trifluo- 

razine, and thiothixene. All but 2 Ss suffered massive 
clinical relapse within 1-2 wks after drug withdrawal. 14 
Ss exhibited neurological withdrawal emergent symp- , 
toms (WES) characterized by involuntary movements: 
and ataxia. In 17 Ss the WES remitted spontaneously. In 
the remainder, symptoms disappeared within 2 wks of 
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resumption of active treatment with another neuroleptic. 
- Findings are discussed in relation to the syndrome of 
“tardive dyskinesia observed in adult schizophrenics. 
-—Journal abstract. 

— 7661. Rosenberg, Chaim M., et al. (Boston City Hosp., 
Div. of Alcoholism, Mass.) The Hello House fire: 
Response of alcoholics to crisis. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Mar), Vol. 34(1, Pt. A), 199-202. 
—Found that in the 2-wk period immediately after fire 
gutted a halfway house for alcoholics, 15 of the 30 men 
(age range 28-59 yrs) who were uprooted returned to 
drinking. Those who remained abstinent were more 
likely than were the others to have been abstinent for 3 
mo се the fire and more likely to be rated by staff as 
- getting along well with peers. They were also more likely 
‘to have been married, to have remained in | place of 
- residence throughout the 2-wk period after the fire, to 
have worked during that period, and to have attended 
Alcoholics Anonymous meetings or a hospital alcohol- 
ism clinic at that time. Length of stay at the halfway 
house was not a significant factor їп determining 
abstinence.—Journal abstract. 

7662. Safer, Daniel J. & Allen, Richard P. (Baltimore 
County Dept of Health, Md.) Single daily dose 
methylphenidate in hyperactive children. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1973(Aug), Vol. 34(6), 325-328.—Com- 

red single vs multiple dose administrations of stimu- 
ants (methylphenidate or dextroamphetamine) on 62 
hyperactive 6-14 yr old children. Teacher ratings of 
‘Student behavior were used to determine medication 
efficacy. Successful responses to medication were similar 
for (a) single dose schedules of methylphenidate, (b) 
"single dose schedules of long-acting capsules of dex- 
"troamphetamine, and (c) twice daily administrations of 
dextroamphetamine. Advantages of the single dose 
method are discussed.—M. Oscar-Berman. 

7663. Sakalis, G.; Chan, T. L.; Gershon, S. & Park, S. 
(New York U., Medical School, Neuropsychopharmacol- 
ogy Research Unit) The possible role of metabolites in 
therapeutic response to chlorpromazine treatment. 
_Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(3), 279-284.—Stud- 

ied 8 male adult schizophrenic patients undergoing 
chronic treatment with chlorpromazine. Clinical assess- 
ments were made weekly by a psychiatrist who was 
unaware of the biochemical findings. Blood samples 
were drawn 3 hrs after the Ist daily dose. The plasma 
concentrations of chlorpromazine and 11 of its metabol- 
ites were assessed by a direct scan technique employing 
jantitative thin-layer chromatography. The 4 Ss who 
responded well to treatment had high phasma levels of 
rpromazine and 7-hydroxychlorpromazine; nonres- 
ponders had high plasma levels of chlorpromazine 
Sulphoxide. These preliminary findings support the 
Buen bs nain metabolites play an 

imp. role in determining clini 
Јева балас Me 
У - Singh, Man M. & Smith, James M. (Bronx State 
р. Clinical Psychopharmacology Unit, N.Y.) Rever- 
some of an antipsychotic 
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benztropine to haloperidol reversed the course of some 
of the therapeutic changes. Nontherapeutic interaction 
was selective, involving what may be called social 
avoidance behavior but not the Cognitive integrative 
dysfunctions. It is suggested that neuroleptic effects on 
social avoidance behavior in Schizophrenics may be 
mediated through a cholinergic system. Caution is 
advised against routine use of antiparkinsonism agents 
with neuroleptics.—Journal abstract. 

7665. Tyrer, Peter; Candy, Julian & Kelly, Desmond, 
(U. Southampton, England) A study of the clinical 
effects of phenelzine and placebo in the treatment of 
phobic anxiety. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 3203), 
237-254.— Conducted a double-blind controlled trial of 
phenelzine and placebo with chronic agoraphobic 
and/or socially phobic psychiatric outpatients 
(N= 32). During the 8-wk treatment period phenelzine or 
placebo were taken in flexible dosage, 30-90 mg daily. Ss 
were prospectively matched in pairs so that clinical 
response could be assessed in detail. Phenelzine was 
significantly superior to placebo on a number of 
measures, particularly for overall assessment (p < Ol). 
The treatment differences were not significant after 4 
wks of treatment but were significant at 8 wks. The 
correlates of response and the results of the clinical 
ratings suggest that phenelzine does not act as an 
antidepressant in this population. (62 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. Н 

7666. Udabe, К. Ucha. (U. Buenos Aires, Argentina) 
Clinical experience with a new psychotropic drug, 
trazodone: A review of literature. Current Therapeulle 
Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 15(10S, Suppl.), 755-763. 
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i Smith, 
7667. Taylor, Curtis L.; Roberts, Kenneth С.& 

Patrick E. (Arizona State U.) Use of inferred e 
with non-objectives-based instructional nates " |. 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Oct), No. 73-48, sh 
—Determined the effects of providing es 
instructional objectives prior to instruction Mor EE 
jectives-based materials from which the objecti 


оту 
inferred by the Es. 64 undergraduates wi "i 


- 2 А jo! 
complete list of objectives for an instructi 
viewed together by all groups. Mean sc 
item criterion test, wh 


Force 0n 
n chiatry: 
Behavior Therapy. x 
Washington, D.C.: American Psychiatrie 
1973. ix, 75 p. $3.— Presents a E rai n 
definitions, and methods of behavior t Hh p ability 
for its efficacy, misconceptions about training a 
recommendations for research and 909 5 ref) 
summary of the basic concepts and punc А. (Easter 

7669: Benassi, Barbara J. & penes virlield i 
Seal Rehabilitation Center of Eastern -$ for a deaf ? 
Bridgeport, Conn.) Behavioral strategies 
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cerebral palsied child. Journal of Communication Disor- 
ders, 1973 (Sep), Vol. 6(3), 165-174. 

7670. Bennett, Clinton W. (McGill U., School of 
Human Communication Disorders, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) A four-and-a-half year old as a teacher of her 
hearing-impaired sister: A case study. Journal of 
Communication Disorders, 1973(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 67—75. 
—Reports that a 4% yr old trained her 3-yr-old hearing- 
impaired sister in the correct use of the plural allomorph 
/5/ in the context of “forks.” 20 pictures were used for 
training and each correct response was reinforced. This 
training generalized to other words on which the pupil 
received no training. The plural allomorph /-7/ (as in 
“guns”) served as a control measure. Results indicate 
that a young child can teach a specific speech skill to a 
hearing-impaired child through the use of operant 
conditioning techniques.—Journal abstract. 

. 7671. Bergold, Jarg B. (U. Bern, Psychiatric Polyclin- 
їс, Switzerland) [The role of relaxation in behavior 
therapy.] (Germ) Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psycholo- 
gie und ihre Anwendungen, 1973, Vol. 32(3), 206-219. 
—Reviews the literature on desensitization and examines 
hypotheses concerning the mechanisms of relaxation. 
Relaxation is viewed as a state which is antagonistic to 
anxiety, allows for optimal habituation, and provides 
optimal conditions for learning, retention, and discrimi- 
nation of phobic stimuli. It is concluded that relaxation 
is a state of the organism which favors learning 
processes. (French summary) (54 ref) 
ek Bernstein, Douglas A. & Nietzel, Michael T. 
R m Washington State Coll.) Procedural variation 
D. ehavioral avoidance tests. Journal of Consulting & 
ce Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 165-174. 
F Мн level of demand for approach to a live snake in 
D avioral avoidance test by presenting the test either 
2 деше of degree of avoidance (low demand) or as 
A d of physiological components of anxiety which 
ae that Ss handle the target object (high demand). 
a ve Eq шанон of instructions was also manipulat- 
ЫЫ a е 30 female undergraduates in each condition 
OEC fe tape-recorded instructions and were 
УШ t test room (impersonal mode), while the other 
КОШ the instructions presented by a "live" E who 
ЫН the S to the test room and provided 
ERTA instructions for each step in the behavioral 
context ce test (personal mode). The main effect of 
ir TAGS significant on latency to touch and overt 
tar) MIB. (with low-demand Ss displaying more 
Toe jus € the main effect of mode was significant for 
Personal approach score as well as overt fear (the 
Шо оде Was associated with less avoidance). 
Ploying m for psychotherapy outcome research em- 
Shenae pend avoidance tests are discussed. (61 ref) 

7673 abstract. 

Pines ске David P. & Boltuch, Bruce. (Bergen 
егару, о, Hosp., Paramus, N.J) Remotivation 
1973 ( AN ) ral of the American Geriatrics Society, 
trial of 2 ol. 21(8), 368-371.—Describes a controlled 
group Вес 0пуабоп therapy (21 Ss) vs conventional 
Mean a, чору (18 Ss) in 39 ambulant geriatric inpatients. 
dementis а both groups was about 74 yrs, and senile 
ments us Hs the most frequent diagnosis. The instru- 
ed were the Palo Alto Group Therapy Scale and 
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the Remotivation Progress Report. The outcome showed 
some advantage for remotivation therapy, but the 
difference was not statistically significant. It is suggested 
that the widespread use of this therapy may be attributed 
in part to the fact that the active talking is done by the 
therapist—i.e., it depends less than other forms of 
therapy on the patient's capacity for rational thought 
and verbal expression—and is therefore more suitable 
for severely demented patients.—Journal abstract. 

7674. Bloomfield, Harold Н. (Connecticut Mental 
Health Center, New Haven) Assertive training in an 
outpatient group of chronic schizophrenics: A prelimi- 
nary report. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 
277-281.—Chronic schizophrenics tend to be excessively 
compliant, submissive, and socially inhibited. An asser- 
tive outpatient training program is described which 
decreased schizophrenics’ social anxiety and increased 
the range of interpersonal skills. 

7675. Boggs, Larney J.; Fisher, David & Flint, Garry 
A. (Mendocino State Hosp., Talmage, Calif.) Technical 
note: The “pink” noise generator: An apparatus for 
inducing relaxation. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
4(2), 267-269.—Used a noise generator producing an 
auditory signal with the power per unit bandwidth 
greater in the audio spectrum to facilitate relaxation. 11 
of 12 Ss demonstrated a significant decrease in GSR 
after a 10-min exposure to the signal. 

7676. Botvinik, С. [Consultation, symptoms, 
listening.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et 
d'Hygiene Mentale de l'Enfance, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(9), 
517-528.—Describes and illustrates with abbreviated 
case histories a method of treating the relationships 
within the family instead of an individual member. All 
members of the interdisciplinary therapeutic team meet 
for informal discussion with all available members of the 
family, including the child in question.—P. Puffer. 

7677. Budd, William C. (Western Washington State 
Coll.) Behavior modification: The scientific way to self 
control. Roslyn Heights, N.Y.: Libra, 1973. 96 È $5. 

7678. Cautela, Joseph overt 


positive reinforcement, co 
and covert extinction. These are co 


7679. Cermak, Sharon A.; Stein, Franklin & Abelson, 
Carol. (Youville Hosp. & Rehabilitation Center, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Hyperactive children and an activity 

оир therapy model. American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(6), 311-315.—Examines the 
role of occupational therapy in the treatment of 
hyperactive children. Hyperactivity is viewed as an 
inability to attend to various stimuli for an extended 
period of time. Facilitating the self-regulation of. the 
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- hyperactive child through the use of an activity group in 
which other children serve as monitoring agents is 
- discussed. Various aspects of this therapy model (e.g., 
size, structure, environmental factors, type of activities, 
and therapist interaction) are considered. It is suggested 
that this type of treatment will help the child when he 
returns to a classroom situation. (16 ref.)—Journal 
— abstract. 
7680. Collins, Robert W. (Grand Valley State Coll.) 
- Importance of the bladder-cue buzzer contingency in 
the conditioning treatment for enuresis. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 299-308. 
—Assessed the contribution of the CS-UCS contingency 
_ by comparing the response of 3 groups of 20 enuretic Ss 
(mean age 8 yrs) to the usual conditioning procedure, a 
delayed-UCS or noncontiguity condition, and no treat- 
ment. Significantly more Ss (n = 13) achieved conti- 
nence in the conditioning group than in either the 
delayed-UCS group (n = 5, р < .05) or the no-treat- 
ment group (n = 4, p = .05). E and placebo effects 
also appeared to enhance favorable responses to treat- 
_ ment. S factors were not predictive of response to the 
conditioning treatment. No additional symptoms were 
-- discovered as a result of any form of intervention. (24 
- ref. )—Journal abstract. 

7681. Condini, Antonio; Pavan, Luigi & Esposito, 
Ersilia. (U. Padua, Clinic for Mental & Nervous 
Diseases, Italy) [Results of psychotherapy with the 
_ families of adolescents with suicidal tendency.] (Ital) 
Rivista di Psichiatria, 1972(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 459-468. 
| —Consulted the families of 4 female teenagers admitted 
_ to a remotivation ward of a general hospital to explain 
- the evolution of suicide and how best to help the 

teenager during this period.—Journal abstract. 
^" 7682. Coons, W. H.; McEachern, D. L. & Annis, 
- Helen. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Self-accept- 
. ance, acceptance-of-others, and verbal conditioning 
_ with mental hospital patients. Canadian Journal of 
| Behavioural Science, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 290-296.—A 
| previous study by the authors with military personnel 
_ demonstrated that (a) the frequency of endorsement of 
self-accepting questionnaire items can be increased by 
standard verbal conditioning techniques, and (b) this 
increase generalizes to similar but novel items as well as 
to items indicative of more positive attitudes towards 
| others. The present study attempted to extend these 
- findings to 60 male hospitalized psychiatric patients who 
scored low on a selected portion of a self-acceptance 
questionnaire. Experimental Ss were reinforced for 
accepting responses to 18 self-acceptance items on 3 
_ Successive days, while controls received no reinforce- 
_ ment. A postexperimental scale, comprising the original 
18 self-acceptance items and an additional 32 novel 
. items, was administered to all Ss. Results support the 

previous findings, showing that attitudes, which are 
- theoretically relevant to social interaction, can be 
.. modified by means of verbal conditioning techniques. 
... (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

. 7/683. Cornish, Richard D. & Dilley, Josiah S. (U. 
. Northern Iowa, Student Counseling Center) Comparison 

of reduci i 

орак 

ng: Journal of Counseling P. Sychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
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20(6),  499-503.—Administered the Alpert- 

Achievement Anxiety Test to 39 чаба И is 
sweat prints were also included as anxiety measures, $$ 
were assigned to 4 groups: systematic desensitization, 
implosive therapy, study counseling, and a no-treatment 
control group. Groups met for 4 1-hr sessions for 2 wks, 
Results suggest that systematic desensitization is more 
effective in reducing debilitating anxiety than either 
implosive therapy or study counseling and that implosive 
therapy is more effective than study counseling, which 
was not significantly different than no treatment. No 
significant differences between treatments were found on 
the physiological measure of anxiety, GPAs (compared 
before and after treatment), or facilitating anxiety. 
Findings support previous studies comparing desensitiza- 
tion and study counseling. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

7684. Costantini, Maria V.; Fava, Graziella V. & 
Pavan, Luigi. (U. Padua, Clinic'for Mental & Nervous 
Diseases, Italy) [The introduction of an observer in an 
existing psychotherapy group.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiat- 
ria, 1972(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 416-422—The effect of 
introducing an О into an ongoing Alcoholics Anony- 
mous group therapy session proved to be stimulating o 
the members and enlightening to the O. Before being 
accepted as a cotherapist, the female O was received with 
some hostility, fear, and indifference. Some male 
members expressed a castration complex but eventually 
saw her as "something new."—N. De Palma. 

7685. Dawley, Harold H. & Wenrich, W.W. (уа 
Administration Hosp., New Orleans, La.) Group un 
sive therapy in the treatment of test anxiety: А 363. 
report. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 40), r^ р Д 
— Compared the effects of group implosive b 
placebo, and no treatment with Ss who experum pi 
anxiety and related discomforts. Results, vii Dee 
ing that group implosion may ы an oe 
therapy technique, were not conclusive. 2 

7086. Eastman, Paula C. Consciousness-aising n 
resocialization process for women. Smil 153-188. 
Studies in Social Work, 1973(Jun), Vol. э E 
—Analyzed the impact of a consciousness TU E 
on its member's resocialization process. ES Eo gul lir 
group sessions and interviews with п iis session 
participants indicate that consciousness n af which 
provided a new experience and language d world view 
shifts in identity, self-understanding, an fi dence, sl 
occurred. In addition, greater autonomy СО T terpersonal 
knowledge, and changes in nei 
relationships were reported by 

mbership was instrumen " 
җыр ен and values; group prose e was 
the members sense of well-being. . n P ivantaged 
effective for educationally and economics Hry for other 
women; however, it is unclear as to its 
segments of the population.—M. 

7687. Felton, Gary S. & e 
Angeles City Coll.) Psychotherapy so. а ee 
Teaching internalization behavior 0, Group dis! 
ers through group therapy- 25 male and fe 
1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 147-135 cipated m B. i 
black, low-achieving students pa ару sessions p 
program including 40 group + ers Internal 
weekend encounter experience. 


1 in fostering | 
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nal scale was completed by each S both 1 mo before and 
at the end of the program. Postprogram scores were more 
internal than preprogram scores, especially for female Ss. 
A control group of 9 black female freshmen showed no 
change. (19 ref.)—G. R. Breed. 

7688. Friedman, Dennis E. (St. Bartholomew's Hosp., 
London, England) A synthetic approach to the treat- 
ment of anxiety. Psychiatry, 1972(Nov), Vol. 35(4), 
336-344.— escribes a treatment for anxiety combining 
psychoanalytic and behavior therapies. Therapy is based 
on administration of a 2.5% solution of methohexitone 
sodium, a muscle relaxant, slowly throughout desensiti- 
zation treatment. The patient is then encouraged to free 
associate. Various conditions treated by this method 
include the agoraphobic-claustrophobic syndrome, frig- 
idity, social anxieties, and aggression. 124 patients were 
treated in a study of methohexitone sodium, of whom 35 
also received interpretive psychotherapy. At follow-up, 
13% of the 124 patients were improved and 91% of the 35 
patient subgroup. This therapy combination is recom- 
mended as being less lengthy than traditional psychoth- 
стару and yet more integrating than behavior modifica- 
tion alone. (18 геї.)—Е. M. Uprichard. 

7689. Garrard, Kay R. & Saxon, Samuel A. (U. 
ade Birmingham) Preparation of a disturbed deaf 
тц for therapy: A case description in behavior 
TUNE Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
zn 1? Vol. 38(4), 502-509.—Describes the treat- 
2 Кое to prepare an emotionally disturbed 
ore girl for a hearing therapy program. The girl's 
beh ег, à psychologist, and a speech pathologist used 

avior modification techniques to eliminate screaming 
and aggressive behaviors. 

Bay ую Steven B. (Rutgers Medical School, 
tions i еше & Dentistry, Piscataway, NJ.) Varia- 
Ж РЫП ior therapy techniques: A note of caution. 
ANS te ү erapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 258-260.—Cau- 
Wee dus е therapists to adhere strictly to the 
HER кү сано of various techniques. Varia- 
canes hated ре of theoretical and practical signifi- 
confusion, е clearly emphasized so as to minimize 
Planey Gottwald, Peter & Redlin, Wiltraud. (Max 
[Behavior th. for Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) 
asic co erapy with mentally handicapped children: 

herapy псеріѕ, results and problems of behavior 
children, (m retarded, autistic and schizophrenic 
1972, PST Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 
Operant co; Ds 93-149.—Discusses the principles of 
È raion itioning methods and procedures applied in 

phrenic БУ of mentally retarded, autistic, and schizo- 
theoretical ildren and reviews the literature on the 
ehavior SD research programs, and results of 

develop R odification methods. The procedures used to 
ib e чон language and self-help skills, and 
self-injuri e disruptive, hostile, self-stimulating behavior, 
nd Шоу tendencies, social withdrawal, echolalia, 
he tech behavioral disturbed patterns are discussed. 

timeout sales .of prompting, fading, shaping. and 
ecent ane reinforcement, etc. also are described. 

а natura] €mpts to carry out behavioral modification n 
milieu, mainly in the school and the home, with 
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parents and teachers in a therapeutic role, are evaluated. 
(English summary) (8 p ref)—T: Fisher. 

7692. Gottwald, Peter. (Max Planck Inst. of Psychia- 
try, Munich, W. Germany) [Behavior therapy of child- 
ren in their natural environment.] (Germ) Schweizerische 
Zeitschrift für Psychologie und ihre Anwendungen, 1973, 
Vol. 32(3), 220-239.—Discusses the application of 
operant conditioning to the modification of child 
behaviors in 3 areas: (a) parental training of retarded 
children, (b) the application of token-economy proce- 
dures by parents and teachers, and (c) the modification 
by parents of their own and their children's behavior 
within the family. A “model of rules" is proposed as an 
alternative to the operant model for intervention in the 
school and in the families of deviant children. (French 
summary) (32 ref) 

7693. Grossman, William K. & Karmiol, Edward. 
(Jefferson Medical Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.) Group 
psychotherapy supervision and its effect on resident 
training. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
130(8), 920-921.—Describes 3 models of group therapy 
supervision and their effects on resident trainees. 
Advantages and disadvantages of the models are 
discussed. It is suggested that the use of variable models 
would meet different trainees" needs, ensuring optimal 
conditions for learning and therapy and minimal 
resistance to supervision. 

7694. Guinan, James F.; Foulds, Melvin L. & Wright, 
James C. (Bowling Green State U.) Do the changes last? 
A six-month follow-up of a marathon group. Small Group 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 177-180.—Interviewed 
14 college students 6 mo after participation in a 24-hr 
marathon group. All but 2 perceived changes in 
themselves (self-acceptance, self-understanding, self-con- 
fidence) due to the marathon; 13 perceived changes 
(communication, understanding, acceptance) in their 
relations with others.—G. R. Breed. 

7695. Hall, Harold; Thorne, D. Eugene; Shinedling, 
Martin & Sagers, Paul S. (Utah State Training School, 
American Fork) Overcoming situation-specific prob- 
lems associated with typical institutional attempts to 
suppress self-mutilative behavior. Training School Bulle- 
tin, 1973(Aug), Vol. 70(2), 111-1 14.—Describes an 
attempt to reduce effectively self-mutilative behavior 
(head banging) in a profoundly retarded male 11 yr old 
by means of ‘aversive stimulation (electric shock). The 
case study is illustrative of how punishment-specific 
problems associated with the visibility of aversive 
stimulators can be overcome.—Journal abstract. 

7696. Halperin, David A. & Hoyt, Millard L. (New 
York U., Medical School) Psychiatrists and group 
reluctant marriage. Groups: A 


‘chotherapy: The 
КОШ of Group Dynamics & Psychotherapy, 1973-1974, 
Vol. 5(1). 53-56.—Discusses the reluctance of many 


hiatrists, particularly older ones, to use group 
therapy deter instead of the traditional medical 
model or dyadic relationship. Advantages of the group 
therapeutic model are discussed, and recommendations 


for training are presented. 

7697. Hartman, John J.; Gibbard, Graham S. & 
Issacharoff, Amnon. (U. Michigan, Medical Center) 
Bisexual fantasy and group process. Contemporary 
Psychoanalysis, 1973(May) Vol. 9(3), 303-326.—Ex- 
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- plores this relationship based on observations from 2 
. self-analytic groups. The group develops from an 
undifferentiated state to one oscillating between sym- 
biosis and individuation, between establishing and 
dissolving group and individual boundaries with shifts 
from intrapsychic, to interpersonal, to groupwide proc- 
- esses and is capable of symbolic activities and imagina- 
tive productions. Dr. Issacharoff criticizes this view. (26 
— ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 

ч 7698. Harvey, M. (Sainte-Anne Hosp., Quebec, Baie 
— Saint-Paul, Quebec, Canada) [Behavior modification 
- techniques for the "'ineducable."] (Fren) Revue de 
Psychologie Appliquée, 1973, Vol. 23(3), 151-183.—Re- 
_ ports use of behavioral modification techniques, espe- 
| cially aversive conditioning, in treatment of mentally 
— retarded ineducables. Extinction of aggression, spitting, 
exhibitionism by undressing, self-mutilation, and autism 
are discussed in turn. Each of these behaviors was 
= satisfactorily extinguished by shooting a pressurized 
stream of water in the patient’s face, by total isolation, 
followed by electroshock, in that order, as indicated. 
Positive reinforcement when alternated with confine- 
= ment reduced sphincter control and toilet training time 
by half. Ethical reservations are discussed and results are 
considered uncertain and temporary.—K. J. Hartman. 

7699. Hawkins, David M.; Norton, C. Bryan; 
Eisdorfer, Carl & Gianturco, Daniel. (Duke U., Medical 
School) Group process research: A factor analytical 
study. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
130(8), 916-919.— Devised a questionnaire for observers 
to use in describing the treatment process in group 
therapy sessions. After subjecting these observations to 
factor analysis, 5 distinct factors were identified and 
- felated to the behavior of the subject groups. Possibilities 
for further investigation include the profile of the 
successful group and identification of leadership style 
effects.—Journal abstract. 

7700. Heitler, James B. (О. Michigan) Preparation of 
lower-class patients for expressive group psychothera- 
ру. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 251-260.—Studied 48 lower-class 
psychiatric inpatients, all Ist admissions who were 
unsophisticated in regard to psychiatric treatment, 
during their Ist 2 wks of involvement in daily group 

sychotherapy. 25 were selected randomly for an 
individual clinically oriented anticipatory socialization 
interview, geared to fostering realistic expectations about 
the group therapy situation they were about to enter. The 
other 23 Ss were left naive. Marked quantitative and 
| qualitative differences were found in the group therapy 
participation of prepared Ss, reflecting a more accelerat- 
ed and adequate working alliance. Results are discussed 
in terms of clinical theory and research, particularly with 
regard to common difficulties encountered in psychoth- 


_ eràpy with lower-class patients. (18 А 
п. patients. (18 ref.)—Journal 


NAR 


cel, D. & Bastine, R. (Psychological Inst. 
отоор, Hamburg, W. 
а а оп systematic desensiti- 
gem &roups with verbal-muscular and pharmaco- 

ree тонот induction.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klin- 

ische Psychologie, 1972, Vol. (1), 150-163.— Tested and 
compared techniques of systematic desensitization in 36 
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16-20 yr old, spider-phobic, male and female Students 
selected out of 320 on the basis of their answers to a Fear 
Survey Schedule and their anxiety reactions in in viyo 
situations. Ss, randomly divided into 4 basically equal 
groups, were administered standardized group desensiti- 
zation treatment in 6 20-min sessions during a time 
period of 3 wks and retested 1 wk after the end of the 
treatment. The experimental variation consisted of 
different means of inducing relaxation: Group 1: Wol 
Jacobson relaxation; Group 2: EMD-16-923 tranquilizer 
relaxation; Group 3: EMD placebo; and Group 4; 
without relaxation. Results show that (a) only Groups 1 
and 2 achieved a significant reduction in muscular 
tensions; (b) no different effects were achieved in the 4 
groups in regard to the quality of imagination and 
mental imagery of anxiety situations; (c) the spider 
phobia was reduced considerably and without significant 
differences in all 4 groups; and (d) while in 2 out of 4 
anxiety scales the 4 groups did not differ at all in anxiety 
reduction in the case of low-level anxiety-inducing 
stimuli, Group | showed significantly better results at 
high level ones. (English summary) (24 ref)—T. Fisher. 
7702. Hutchinson, John M. & Burk, Kenneth W. 
(Purdue U.) An investigation of the effects of temporal 
alterations in auditory feedback upon stutterers and 
clutterers. Journal оў Communication Disorders, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 193-205.—Investigated the differen- 
tial performance of 9 adult male stutterers, 6 clutterers, 3 
mixed stutterer-clutterers, and 10 normal talkers К. 
exposed to temporal alterations in auditory os 
during oral reading. The independent variables chos 
were: a simulated normal auditory feedback cond 
GOOI sec), 2 accelerated auditory feedback E. 
(.00015 and .0005 sec), and 3 delayed auditory feed e 
conditions (.10, .20, and .30 sec). 4 dependent e 
were investigated: total reading time, total bun 
total residual phonation time, and word Do E 
errors. On all dependent variables the ei А 
clutterers were significantly differentiated. Vent 
stutterer-clutterers tended to demonstrate i so 
indicative of an interaction of the 2 us à 
ders. Results are discussed with reference to gure) 
self-monitoring and differential diagnosis. 
—Journal abstract. 'exas 
7703. James, Leonard E. & Foreman, Mi ae 
Tech U.) A-B status of behavior а treatme 
Clinical Psychol0s) 


ifi i eatment: g = is. 
of a specific behavior tr treatment o епш А 


hypothesis that B-status technicians W 
ah. higher successful outcomes, ma е i 
cians. Implications for age à, together V 
therapy and A-B literature are i 06 ye) Jom" 


suggestions for future research. | 
abstract. MC маі а i 
7704. Kachanoff, R.; Levelt, ^» = Hosp» Mon 


Wayner, M. J. (McGill U., Douglas 
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Quebec, Canada) Schedule induced behavior in humans. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 395—398. 
—pemonstrated schedule induced pacing and drinking 
in hospitalized humans under a variety of fixed interval 
schedule conditions. 2 female and 5 male schizophrenic 
patients served as Ss. Ss were not food or fluid deprived 
and the schedule induced behavior was maintained 
through the use of secondary reinforcement. The 
relationship between psychotic and schedule induced 
behaviors and the implications of these findings for 
behavior modification programs are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

7105. Kroger, William S. (Inst. for Comprehensive 
Medicine, Beverly Hills, Calif.) Acupunctural analgesia: 
lts explanation by conditioning theory, autogenic 
training, and hypnosis. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 855-860.—Indicates that acu- 
punctural analgesia seems to work—but better for the 
Chinese than for other nationalities. Significant antece- 
dent, intervening, and dependent variables indicate that 
the technique can best be understood within the 
paradigm of contemporary conditioning theory. It has 
not been placed in this framework because scientist- 
observers have not stressed the effects of shaping and 
moins behavior by a kind of operant conditioning 
that brings about compliant behavior without the 
necessity for overt cooperation. This compliance can 
account for the broad spectrum of psychobiologic 
КОШ leading to well-known placebo responses. 
ШҮ er factor not generally recognized is the powerful 
h ct of suggestion, which enhances suggestibility and 
icon. Neuropsychophysiologic mechanisms 

olved in acupunctural analgesia are discussed. (35 
tef.)— Journal abstract. 

А E Kushner, Heraldean & Knox, А. W. (Veterans 
the on ration Hosp., Kansas City, Mo.) Application of 
injured zation technique to the behavior of a brain- 
1973(Se Patient. Journal of Communication Disorders, 
БШ Vol. 6(3), 151-154.—Notes that the speech 
with eek often encounters behaviors that interfere 
T e кошын of a patient with speech and 
КЫГА Ыта. The "utilization technique" is de- 
Tree i an account of how the technique was used to 
and lan ehavior that was interfering with the speech 
male i guage evaluation of a 25-yr-old brain-injured 

7) ац 'ournal abstract. 

Recs, р ама, Yves. (National Inst. of Scientific 
апада) ' [Be Jean de Dieu Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, 

dicts.] & ehavior therapy techniques for drug ad- 
261-266 Se Toxicomanies, 1973(Sul), Vol. 6(3), 
techniques riefly discusses the application of behavioral 
considered di the treatment of drug addiction. It is 
Y decreasin at behavior therapy can benefit the addict 
fying the Tapes increasing self-esteem, and modi- 
t к CU environment. (English summary) (19 ref) 
шр Мше de Paiva, Luiz. [Defense mechanisms in 
ЕТА erapy: Introjective identification of the 
Germ) D, object, the false ego and beta-screen.] 
Ex scribe namische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 6(4), 238-248. 
group ТО various forms of resistance which arise in 
Tess. Exc ару and how they impede therapeutic ргоё- 
егріѕ from a group discussion of a patient's 
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dream are presented and examples of defense mecha- 
nisms operating in the group's interpretations are 
discussed. 

7109. Miller, Peter M. & Barlow, David H. (Veterans 
Administration Center, Psychology Service, Jackson, 
Miss. Behavioral approaches to the treatment of 
alcoholism. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 157(1), 10-20.—Critically reviews studies 
of behaviorally based alcoholism treatment regimes. 
Aversion therapies, systematic desensitization, operant 
conditioning, and procedures designed to teach con- 
trolled drinking are examined. Variations in success rates 
among studies are analyzed in terms of differences in 
patient populations, assessment procedures, and extrane- 
ous treatment variables, e.g. instructional set. The 
significance of comprehensive treatments, which not 
only suppress drinking but also accelerate behaviors that 
are incompatible with alcohol abuse, is discussed. On the 
basis of recent research data an in vivo operant 
conditioning approach is recommended. (80 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7110. Nelson, C. Michael; Worell, Judith & Polsgrove, 
Lewis. (U. Kentucky) Behaviorally disordered peers as 
contingency managers. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 4(2), 270-276.—Trained behavioraly disordered 
8-11 yr olds in a residential camp to manage various 
aspects of behavior modification interventions involving 
their peers. Peer management was successful in changing 
the target behavior of the protégé in 8 of 9 cases. (16 ref.) 

7711. Nissen, Gerhardt. [On the effects of stimulus 
flooding on mentally retarded children.] (Germ) Praxis 
der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 226), 195-199.—Argues that stimulus flooding, by 
which is meant the "ubiquitous, epochal excessive 
stimulation" or the "urbanization trauma" to which 
children are exposed, has different effects depending 
upon intelligence. In normal children, it is implied, this 
flooding often results in somatic and mental acceleration 
with few negative consequences. In the moderately 
retarded (IQ 70-89) permanent flooding supposedly 
leads to chronic feelings of failure and exhaustion. In the 
severely retarded the "mental defects of resonance" are 
seen as preventers of ill effects of flooding.—H. A. Euler. 

7112. O'Leary, К. Daniel; Turkewitz, Hillary & Taffel, 
Suzanne J. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Parent 
and therapist evaluation of behavior therapy in a child 
psychological clinic. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 279-283.—Obtained 


evaluations from the parents of 70 children who were 


treated by psychological interns being trained in behav- 
ior therapy. Therapist ratings of specific problem 
improvement were obtained at close of therapy. Im- 
provement ratings of the same specific problems were 
obtained from parents approximately 6 mo later. 
Classification of an S as improved or unimproved 
depended on the averages of both the therapist and 
arent ratings of the presenting problems. This proce- 
dure indicated overall improvement in 87 and 90% of the 
cases, based on therapist and parent averages, respective- 
ly. Therapists rated 80% of all specific problems 
improved at termination, as compared to 77% of 
roblems improved as rated by parents at follow-up. 
Correlation between the improvement ratings of each 


p 


@ 
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E problem by parent and therapist was highly significant (r 
= = .51). 96% of the parents liked their therapists, and 
personal characteristics most frequently noted by the 
E parents were warmth, understanding, and sincere interest 
in the S. The high improvement rates reported by 
_ therapists and parents are discussed in regard to previous 
therapy outcome studies with — children.—Journal 
. abstract. 
Ж 7713. Palacios L., Agustin. [Theoretical basis and 
applications of group-analytic psychotherapy.] (Span) 
-— Neurologia, Neurocirugia, Psiquiatria, 1972, Vol. 13(1), 
/..89-44.— Notes that from the time of birth each individu- 
| alis a part of a family and a social group. The theoretical 
| basis, techniques, and applications of analytic psychoth- 
_ erapy within the group context are briefly discussed. 
- 7714, Paulson, Morris J. & Chaleff, Anne. (U. 
- California; Medical School, Center for the Health 
_ Sciences, Los Angeles) Parent surrogate roles: A 
а dynamic concept in understanding and treating abusive 
| parents. Journal of Clinical Child Psychology, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 2(3), 38-40.—Describes group therapy attempted 
with 61 parents admitting to or charged with child abuse 
| er neglect. Cotherapists acted as parent surrogates in the 
ы group, emphasizing empathy rather than being judgmen- 
_ tal. The therapists were used by the patients as sources of 
— support, help, and attachment, often leading to cathartic 
emotional experiences of a positive nature. The parent- 
surrogate role is seen as a significant prophylactic factor 
in the rehabilitating of many of these parents to a more 
adequate and fulfilling role as parents.—A. Krichev. 
7715. Pirreca, Marcia S. & Fitch, James L. (El Paso 
| Rehabilitation Center, Tex.) Increasing mean length of 
response by application of reinforcement principles. 
Journal of Communication Disorders, 1973(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 
| 175-183.—Investigated the modification of mean length 
_ of response (MLR) in 2 male and 2 female preschool 
| deaf children. Ss were placed on a program in which 
| reinforcement was given for increased MLR. All 4 Ss 
_ showed increases during the reinforcement phases, 
indicating that reinforcement principles may be an 
efficient means of manipulating language behaviors. It 
- was also noted that while MLR increased in the study, 
_ syntax of responses was erratic.—Journal abstract. 
© 7716. Poser, Ernest С. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
- Canada) [Principles and perspectives of behavior 
therapies.] (Fren) Schweizerische Zeitschrift für Psycholo- 
gie und ihre Anwendungen, 1973, Vol. 32(3), 193-205. 
—Considers the modification of cognitive processes to 
produce behavior change as a viable alternative to 


_Stimulus-response models of learning. Some methodolog- 
‘ical innovations are reviewed in the context of preven- 
tion and community psychology. (German summary) (41 
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7718. Rosen, Marvin & Wesner, Chester. (Elwyn Inst 
Pa.) A behavioral approach to Tourette’s syndrome, 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 41(2), 308-312.—Notes that Tourette's syndrome, 
which includes the compulsive vocalization of obscene 
words, has been attributed to both organic and psycho- 
logical factors. Although no conclusions about the 
etiology of the behavior could be drawn, the operant 
nature of the symptoms was demonstrated in a case 
study of a 12-yr-old boy with normal intelligence in the 
manipulation of responses by varying contingencies of 
reinforcement. Implications for management and thera- 
py with such children are discussed.—Journal abstract, 

7719. Ross, R. R. & Doody, K. F. (Grand View School, 
Galt, Ontario, Canada) Persistance in the psychopathic 
personality. Canadian Journal of Criminology & Correc- 
tions, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(3), 292-305.—Tested R. К. 
Ross’s 1969 theory that the persistence of psychopathic 
behavior despite nonreward or punishment reflects 
training experiences involving inconsistent reinforcement 
and intermittent punishment. 2 groups of 18 12-17 yr old 
female institutionalized delinquents with high or low 
scores on the MMPI Psychopathic Deviate scale were 
pretrained on a simple motor learning task under 
continuous reinforcement (CR). During training trials, Ss 
were given CR, partial reinforcement (PR), or intermit- 
tent punishment (IP). Measures of persistence (ie. the 
number of correct responses and number of trials to 
criterion) were made during extinction, which included 
both nonrewarded and punished trials. As predicted, (a) 
psychopaths who received PR training did not show à 
partial reinforcement effect during extinction, whereas 
PR-trained nonpsychopaths increased their рези 
and (b) psychopaths who received CR Hos En 
more persistent than CR-trained пойрзуори й ie 
sults support Ross’s learning-history model ol Ta pii 
pathic behavior and raise questions as to the hu in 
ty of some operant conditioning principles i of- 
behavior modification programs for psychopal 
fenders. (French abstract) (20 ref.)—4. Olson. М 

7720. Sadoff, Robert L. (U. Pennsylvania, Wer 
School) The group that failed. Psychiatric OP 
1973, Vol. 47(1), 110-116.— Discusses рач а group 
pist factors which caused a private psychoti К he 
to disband. The lack of an internal paier 
mixture of symptoms, instability of ше group ate 
negative feelings of the therapist. Томаг up mem 
considered. Suggestions on selection of group : 

ffered. is 
are 24 21. Sandford, Donald A. An operant n 
Zealand borstal 262-268 
973(Jul), Vol. E en boys 
—Reports a study carried out п a small op 
borstal. It was found that officers d ЕРЕ 
what acts should and should not be $0 соте rely 0 
correlation between officer lists was 71%. watt l 
verbal reinforcers and threat of pue г indi 
behavior; they try to get "good" be 
through discouraging deviance. 

7722. Schuman, Sarah H; Marcus p ot 
Dorothy. (Mercy Coll., Detroit, Mic » tional THI) 
mentally ill. American Journal of Pe а n 
1973(Nov), Vol. 27(8). 484-486.—Des 
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utilizing hand puppets in group therapy with psychiatric 

atients which allows patients to express emotions which 
might have been suppressed, experiment with different 
modes of social behavior, and practice coping with 
reality situations. 

7723, Schwartz, Frank. (Western Michigan U.) Use of 
positive reinforcement to attain proper walking in a 
severely retarded child. SALT: School Applications of 
Learning Theory, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 31-38.—Applied 
positive reinforcement to incompatible behaviors of 
good posture and straight walking to a physically 
handicapped, retarded 20-yr-old hydrocephalic female S. 
A base line for number of deviances from walking 
straight and percent of times not holding the head up 
was established. Mean reliability of 91% was found 
between 2 independent Os. At first, only walking straight 
was reinforced, then only holding head up, and finally 
reinforcement occurred only when both straight walking 
and head up took place. À mercury light switch on a 
safety helmet was used to determine objectively when. 
head was lowered by 10% or more. Results indicate that 
whichever desired behavior was reinforced by itself 
increased, and its opposite decreased. During the 3rd 
phase, both desired behaviors increased. E noted that 
reinforcing straight walking did not generalize to good 
posture.—D. R. Marina. 
mur. Sharpe, Robert & Meyer, Victor. (Middlesex 
d Sp., Medical School, London, England) Modification 

Cognitive sexual pain" by the spouse under 
AA on. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 9(1), 
Ru Reports the case of a 25-yr-old male who 
Wed iss of unbearable pain in the tip of his penis 
his EM rusting and ejaculating during intercourse with 
ike ee Behavioral analysis indicated that attention was 
AER dee mediating factor which led to anticipatory 
‘lon У end the sensation of pain. A retraining program 
aia е dimension of increasing attention to penile 
ац ns was carried out successfully by the wife under 

porn dournal abstract. 

(L5, Sichel, J. P.; Cherauche-Baldauf, A. & Baldauf, 
@ т Pasteur Hosp. Center, Psychiatric Service, 
childhood rance) [The Shultz method of relaxation in 
Infantile asthma.] (Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie 
Vol. 2109), 52 Hygiene Mentale de l'Enfance, 1973(Sep), 
"behavior 9541.— Presents a broad discussion of this 
n modification" method and case histories of 

гыч treatment. (32 ref.) 

тш» Samuel. (New York U.) Family therapy 
Group D ganized poor families. Groups: А Journal of 
3-1 тале, & Psychotherapy, 1973-1974, Vol. 5(1), 
ФА b onsiders specific psychological problems pres- 
hostilit y patients from poor disorganized families (e.g. 
therapy” cynicism, and sexual role conflicts). Family 
locuses 55 regarded as particularly effective, since it 

TD 3 лее immediate problems. (41 ref) 

irginia teen E. Wayne & Kennedy, Wallace A. (West 
Жеш Т Medical Center) Institutionalized retarded 
nique. Dienurstics treated by a conditioning tech- 
197Ma. merican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
for 048), Vol. 77(6), 717-721.—Assessed the efficacy 
*nuretics у old institutionalized retarded nocturnal 
electrica] = a conditioning treatment consisting of an 

uzzer warning device set off by the act of 
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urinating in bed. 10 female and 11 male experimental Ss 
were matched with 21 control Ss on age, sex, measured 
IQ, and number of wet nights over a 7-night baseline 
period. Experimental Ss received treatment for 11 wks, 
or until they received 50 buzzer activations or remained 
dry for 14 successive nights. 11 experimental Ss were 
conditioned successfully initially; only 1 control $ 
showed a spontaneous recovery. Follow-up ranging form 
11.6-7.5 mo showed that 4 of the 11 successes relapsed, 
yielding only a 33% success rate after follow-up. 
—Journal abstract. 

7728. Smith, Anne B. (Atlantic Inst. of Education, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Humanism and behavior 
modification: Is there a conflict? Elementary School 
Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 74(2), 59-67.— Discusses wheth- 
er or not the procedures of behavior modification (BM) 
are antihumanistic. 4 fallacies of BM are listed: (a) 
procedures are harmful and inhumane, (b) control in 
procedures stems from some agent in the environment, 
(c) BM leads to the maintenance of an educational status 
quo, and (d) it is too mechanistic in its emphasis on 
precise measurement of human behavior. Answers to 
these criticisms are supplied. With respect of (a), the 
controls induced by BM are not inherently harmful but 
are a means to redirect behavior by the use of 
contingency contracting to develop positively reinforced 
patterns. In answer to (b), correct BM shifts from 
external control to inner, self-motivated controls by the 
pupil himself. With reference to (с), the most important 
element in BM is individualization. According to 
Skinner, each individual has an almost infinite potential 
for development, given the appropriate conditions in his 
environment. Contrary to (d), the testing in BM may 
appear to be ‘mechanistic but this measurement is relative 
in terms of group performance, tentative, and experimen- 
tal.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7129. Stegat, Harry. (Psychiatric Clinic of the West- 
phalian Whilhelms U., Münster, W. Germany) [The 
behavior therapy of enuresis.] (Germ) Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
22(6), 199-208.—Reviews studies up to 1972 and 


their methods and outcomes. Behavior thera- 
rior to analytical or 


ts. Critical studies are dis- 
e detail, especially their theoretical as- 
sumptions. An explanatory т 
is presented, based on an opera 


A. Euler. Ew 
7730. Steiner, Jerome & Rusk, Gary H. (U. Miami, 


Medical School) Partial milieu therapy: A villa in 
Portugal: Il. Groups: A Journal of Group Dynamics & 
Psychotherap) „ 1973-1974, Vol. 5(1), 29-43,—Describes 
the activities of 6 18-26 yr old borderline schizophrenic 
patients who, as part of their group therapy program, 
planned a 1-то stay ina villa in Portugal. The treatment 
goal was to establish a quasi-family with its multiple 
transferences and provide experience in all phases of the 
social interactions required by such an undertaking. (19 


ur Steiner, Jerome. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physi- 
cians & Surgeons) The use of activity as an adjunct to 


up psychotherapy: |. Groups: A Journal of Group 
nem & Psychotherapy, 1973-1974, Vol. 5(1), 15-28. 


=. 
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— —Describes a group therapy program for chronic 
schizophrenics which was based on a limited from of 
milieu therapy to improve the socializing skills of 
withdrawn individuals in the environment outside the 
hospital. 

7132. Tori, Christopher & Worell, Leonard. (U. 
Kentucky) Reduction of human avoidant behavior: A 
comparison of counterconditioning, expectancy, and 
— cognitive information approaches. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 269-278. 
_—Compared the fear-reducing efficacy of procedures 
"based on 3 major theories that have been proposed to 
account for the success of systematic desensitization 
"therapy. 33 female and 14 male undergraduates, chosen 
-on the basis of their fear of snakes, were assigned to | of 
5 groups, and were given 4 individual treatment sessions. 

Predictions were confirmed in that the outcome meas- 
- ures of the high-expectancy placebo group and the 2 
-eognitive-coping groups were significantly superior to 
‘those of the counterconditioning and no-treatment 
"groups. Thus, the supposition is supported that changes 
“in human avoidant behavior may be attributed to 
‘demand and expectancy variables rather than the 
conditioning of antagonistic responses as has been 
| previously suggested. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
- _ 7733. "Tyler, John D. & Larsen, Daniel L. (U. North 
- Dakota) Effect of duration of scene presentation in 
systematic desensitization without relaxation. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 89(2), 327-328. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with 36 undergraduates 
"whose criticism on a behavioral test and the Fear Survey 
_ Schedule indicated a fear of snakes. The effect of 
— hierarchy scene presentations on systematic desensitiza- 
_ ton without relaxation was examined. In Exp I, Ss 
= received either 10, 20, or 40 sec of scene exposure, and 
| treatments were group administered with E present. 
"Treatments as Exp II were administered to Ss individual- 
| ly with E absent, and 10- or 40-sec exposures were used. 
ша groups showed significantly greater fear 
1 


3 


reduction than untreated controls in Exp II, but not in 
-Exp I. In neither study did differences in exposure 
- duration lead to significant differences among treatment 
groups.—Author abstract. 

7734. Tyre, Timothy E.; Maisto, Stephen A. & 
Companik, Paul J. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) The use 
of systematic desensitization in the treatment of 
chronic stuttering behavior. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
- Disorders, 1973(Nov), Vol. 38(4), 514-519.— Describes 
the use of academic and social fear hierarchies to reduce 
anxiety and stuttering behavior in a 23-yr-old male 
- graduate student. К. I. Lanyon's Scale for Severity of 
"Stuttering and a speech sampling procedure were used to 

assess the effectiveness of therapy. Results of posttreat- 
~ ment and 6-mo follow-up evaluations show that S had 
_ Significant decreases in the feelings and attitudes toward 
. Speech typical of individuals who stutter. A concomitant 


decrease in stutterin; i 
соно. B and anxiety was observed.—L. 


Я 
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were gradually faded over a period of several wks. $ 
eventually became capable of rapidly placing herself id 
deep state of relaxation completely of her own accord, 
eliminating the insomnia as well as related difficulties, 

7736. Weisberg, Paul S. (George Washington U 
Medical School) Intensive group therapy with college. 
age students as suicide prevention. Groups: A Journal o 
Group Dynamics & Psychotherapy, 1973-1974, Vol. 5(1), 
45-48.—Describes a community of college-age persons 
based on intensive group therapy attendance in which 
suicidal behavior is discouraged on several levels, 
Conditions leading to suicidal ruminations and modes of. 
suicide prevention are discussed. 

7737. Weisselberger, David. (Jewish Hosp. & Medical 
Center of Brooklyn, N.Y.) Acting-out behavior in group 
psychotherapy: A reappraisal. Groups: A Journal of 
Group Dynamics & Psychotherapy, 1973-1974, Vol, 5(1), 
57-61.—Considers that acting-out behavior, a form of 
resistance, should be limited by the establishment of 
ground rules in group therapy sessions. Alternatives 10 
acting-out behavior which can also elicit important 
conflicts and emotions are discussed. 

7738. Welsh, E. Charles & Alvord, Jack R. The Home 
Token Economy: A case study. Corrective & Social 
Psychiatry & Journal of Applied Behavior Therapy, 1973, 
Vol. 19(3), 3-9.—Studied 2 boys and 1 girl in the same 
middle-class family in a midwestern suburb, The ma 
Token Economy (HTE) was applied to increase 1 
desirable behaviors (e.g., brush teeth; finish all dinner) 
and decrease 5 undesirable behaviors (eg, foul lan- 
guage; hitting). 9 high probability behaviors Were be 
and labeled privileges (e.g. 4 hr TV; bedtime Pen 
Privileges were available only if points (шш d 
available to pay for them. HTE чага 
increasing desirable behaviors and decreasing und no 
ble behaviors. There was also a decreasing neces 
parental nagging. Residual effects indicated iH 
of retention of desirable behaviors during ite 
baseline week which was charted 2 ne i f 
modification period ended. Similarly, ther sirable 
significant continuation of the decrease in um 
behaviors.—J. Sorokac. Cana- 

7739. West, Malcolm. (U. Alberta, Edmee ), Vo 
da) Bathwaterism. Canadian Counsellor, RE H 
7(2), 99-104.—Examines the “foibles x aradign is 
therapy, suggesting that a stimulus sep p organism. 
adequate to represent man as à beha’ БШ е fact 
However, the limitation of this model inher inking 

2 he is also à 
that man not only behaves, but that he is ulus 
and valuing being. Implications of a sone discussed. 
conception of man with regard to ter 
(French summary) (17 ref)—/ ournal abst edical School) 

7740. Wolpe, Joseph. (Temple О» d ed). New Yok 
The practice of behavior therapy. (21 $10(ой), 
N.Y.: Pergamon, 1973. xvi, р ent research 
$6.50(paper).—Presents а discussion in 
in behavior therapy and enn na 
the 3 yrs since the Ist edition; : izations 
Mcr training and systematic a minati M 
studies of flooding; and an exten! to misconcep el 
operant conditioning. Anxieties due 10 зей: А 
and the use of aversion therapy аге 


of curri 
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chapter on homosexuality, reactive depression, and 
character neurosis is included. (14% p ref) 
Psychoanalysis 


1141. Ammon, Günter. [Dynamics of the dream and 
of reality in the psychoanalytic treatment of 
schizophrenia.] (Fren) Revue Française de Psychoanalyse, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 35(5-6), 1047-1058.—Presents a short 
history of the problem of reality and the dream in the 
form of a paradox. It is observed that dream and reality 
have an important place in psychotic illness. A. case 
history is presented of a 26-yr-old female painter in 
therapy who heard voices and had the feeling that her 
colleagues were mocking her. Treatment included verbal- 
ization of anxiety and a recounting of her family history 
and problems. The psychotherapy was effective. (18 ref.) 
—C. Kokkinis. 

7742. Ammon, Giinter. [Ego-psychological and group 
dynamic aspects of psychoanalytic group 
psychotherapy.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, 
Vol. 6(4), 207-230.—Considers that psychoanalytic 
group therapy is more than a technical extension of the 
classic analytic method and that it has primary effective- 
ness in the treatment of ego illnesses. A group setting 
enables patients to work out stages of ego development 
in specific stages in a “social matrix.” Group boundaries 
Dd limitations (e.g., the nature of the group contract 
ү the structure of the therapeutic situation) are 
6 ә in terms of their effect оп pathological and 
Hit istic ego development. The importance of the group's 

iance with the therapist and with other members of the 
gop is considered. (49 ref.)—English summary. 

i A Boesky, Dale. Déjà raconté as a screen defense. 
Hu analytic Quarterly, 1913(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 491—524. 
UM. the phenomenon of déjà raconté, a term 
in ER by Freud to describe a parapraxis in which 
iie узап insists that he has already told something 
mire NIS when in fact he has not done so. Déjà 
cholori A regarded as strictly analogous in its metapsy- 
end үс шеше to the manifest content of a dream 
the de. е analyzed їп an analogous manner to that of 
АЙ Е may also be viewed as a screen memory. 
Elias. ive case study is presented. (46 ref.)—J. Z. 
ie schreie Denise. [Psychoanalysis and 
ЕНДШ. respect to the theory of psychoanalytic 
I97i(Se .] (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychoanalyse, 
pote” Vol. 35(5-6), 655-1046.—Reports various 
MERE on the theory of psychoanalytic technique 
Psychoan M the Congress of Romance Language 

nalysis alysts. Presentations included The Course of 
of Realit and of Life, Impact and Worth of the Principle 
the Feelin in Psychoanalysis, The Functional Return of 
lysis, Ps di of Reality, Focus and Reality in Psychoana- 

lios the ee and Reality, Poetic Treatment of Reality, 
the Proof ES Tries to Submit the Psychoanalyst to 
Reality in a eality, Self Projection, Some Aspects of 
—C. Kokki е Analytical Situation, and Psychic Reality. 

7145 ai 
of . Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis. The annual 

Psychoanalysis: 1. N 7 /New 

ok Times Book ew York, N.Y.: Quadrangle/Ne 
collectio, e ook, 1973. 395 p. $15.—Presents à 
тагу С of 22 papers on psychoanalysis and contempo- 
lety, psychoanalytic theory and developmental 
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psychology, psychoanalytic research in learning and 
attention, Freud and philosophy, training in psychoana- 
lysis, the history of psychoanalytic thought, and a 
psychoanalytic study of Oscar Wilde. 

7746. Condini, Antonio & Constantini, Maria V. (U. 
Padua, Clinic for Mental & Nervous Diseases, Italy) 
[Psychodynamic considerations regarding suicidal tend- 
ency of the adolescent.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 7(6), 423-433.—Based on an extensive 
review of the research literature 3 major conclusions are 
drawn. Suicide in adolescence is an expression of 
insecurity and precariousness associated with the anxiety 
and crisis created by changes in libido and the search for 
new object relationships. It is a dramatic appeal to 
identify with reassuring figures. The doctor plays an 
important role as a mediator between the adolescent and 
his family. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7747. Dohan, Е. C. & Grasberger, J. С. (U. Pennsylva- 
nia Hosp., William Pepper Lab. of Clinical Medicine) 
Relapsed schizophrenics: Earlier discharge from the 
hospital after cereal-free, milk-free diet. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 130(6), 685-688. 
Routinely treated 59 male schizophrenics with a diet 
free of cereal grains and milk while on the locked ward. 
These Ss were discharged from the hospital about twice 
as rapidly as 56 controls assigned to a high-cereal diet. 
Wheat gl added to the cereal-free diet 
abolished this effect. These and previous findings suggest 


ly predisposed to schizophrenia just as they are for celiac 
disease, a disorder that may be gentically related. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7748. Gioia, Terencio B. & Rabih, Moisés. 
[Framework and time.] (Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
1973, Vol. 30(1), 117-129.—Discusses the effect on the 
psychoanalytic process of (a) length and frequency of 
sessions, (b) their continuity, (c) the effects of not 


meeting because of interruptions, and (d) total length of 


treatment. z ut 

77149. Grey, Alan. (Fordham U., Clinical Training 
Program) Oedipus in Hindu dreams, Ghandhi's life and 
Erickson's concepts. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
1973(May), Vol. 9(3), 321-355.—suggests an alternative 
version of the controversial Oedipus complex in the form 
of a dependency resolution process. This theory is 
confirmed, in part, by data from dreams of Indian Ss. It 


is also explored in regard to Gandhi's life and dreams 


and considered more applicable to him than Erikson’s 
concept of the “generational complex.” (36 ref.)—M. J. 


Stanford. 


Vol. 6(4), 
encountered in therapy 
financial proble 
partners to participate in therapy). 


analytic group 


hostility) and overlook the underly 


roblems. Group therapy is particularly 
enables the couple to observe and discuss the often 


similar conflicts of other couples. The importance of re- 
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enacting infantile trauma in therapy and its relation to 
marital conflict are examined.—English summary. 

7751. Joseph, Edward D. (Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U. New York) Sense of conviction, 
screen memories and reconstruction: A clinical note. 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1973(Nov), Vol. 37(6), 
565-580.—Discusses a phenomenon observed in psy- 
choanalysis wherein a construction by the analyst to the 
patient may carry the same sense of conviction as a 
recaptured memory. The structural, dynamic, genetic, 
and adaptional aspects of this sense of conviction are 


| described. Comments by several analysts supplement 


this paper.—J. Z. Elias. 

7752. Kaplan, Donald M. A technical device in 
psychoanalysis and its implications for a scientific 
psychotherapy. In B. B. Rubinstein (Ed.), Psychoanalysis 
and contemporary science: An annual of integrative and 
interdisciplinary studies: II. 1973. New York, N.Y.: 
Macmillan, 1973. xiii, 401 p. $14.95. 

7153. Kaye, Harold & Kew, Clifton E. Reactions of an 
on-going therapy group to the temporary-introduction 
of a co-therapist. Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 
6(4), 231-237.— Discusses advantages and disadvantages 
of having 2 therapists conduct a psychoanalytic therapy 
group and presents a case study of such a group. The 
Original therapist invited a 2nd therapist who knew 
nothing of the patients' histories or diagnoses, to sit in on 
the group sessions. The patients’ initial resistance to the 
new therapist is described and the analytic mechanisms 
which surfaced are discussed. Reactions of specific group 
members are examined. At the end of the trial sessions 
with the co-therapist, the patients accepted him and were 
able to react to him differently than they did to their 
regular therapist. It is suggested that feelings of security 
and cohesiveness increased between group members, as 
well as providing the patients with a new perspective on 
their actions. (German summary) (20 ref.)—Z. Gorsey. 

7754. Kestemberg, Evelyne & Kestemberg, Jean. 
(Decobert, Simone) [La faim et le corps. Une etude 
psychanalytic de l'anorexie mentale. (Hunger and the 


_ body: A psychoanalytic study of mental anorexia.).] 


(Fren) Vendome, France: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1972. viii, 301 p-—Presents a detailed theoretical 
analysis of anorexia of adolescent girls seen in psychoa- 
nalytic treatment. 

7155. Klein, George S. Is psychoanalysis relevant? In 
B. B. Rubinstein (Ed.), Psychoanalysis and contemporary 
Science: An annual of integrative and interdiscipli 
studies: II. 1973. New York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1973. xiii, 
401 p. $14.95. 

7156. Lazar, Norman D. (Columbia U., Medical 
School, Psychoanalytic Clinic for Training & Research) 
Nature and significance of changes in patients in a 
Psychoanalytic — clinic. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 579-600.—Describes changes in 
the psychoanalytic patients at the Columbia University 
Psychoanalytic Clinic for Training and Research. In- 


cluded аге statistical data on the reduced number of 
applicants for 


OTE 
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organization and indications of early fixations. Litera. 
ture on the relationship between changes in Society an 
changes in psychopathology also is reviewed, indicating 
considerable agreement as to the manifestations of the 
latter. (47 ref)—J. Z. Elias. 

7757. Morgan, David W. [Analytic group therapy for 
therapist and wife.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatri 
1973, Vol. 6(4), 249-257.— Describes а System of gro 
and individual therapy sessions for a psychotherap 
and his wife which considers the special problem 
created by the relationship. The need for each partner to 
value the other as a real person, for dissociation from the 
husband's profession, and for protection of the wife's. 
self-confidence are discussed. (17 ref.) 

7758. Myers, Wayne A. Split self-representation and 
the primal scene. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973(Ой\), 
Vol. 42(4), 525—538.— Discusses the relationship bet 
early primal scene observations and later spl 
phenomena in dreams and symptoms from the psychoa- 
nalytic viewpoint. An illustrative case involving verifici 
primal scene exposures is presented. (17 ref.)—J. Zi 
Elias. 

7759. Perrotta, Adalberto L. [Elasticity of {һе 
framework: Ideas for forming a theory.] (Span) Revista 
de Psicoanálisis, 1973, Vol. 30(1), 131-172.—Presents 2 
“mechanical-mathematical” models that can be used 10 
analyze the forces present in psychoanalytic encounter, 
25 ref. 
i Ti). Rosenfeld, David. [Clinical psychoanalysis i 
the work of Lagache: Acting out and action, р 
individual change, jealousy апа опоо а 
pathological sorrow.] (Span) Revista de Русо Т. 
1973, Vol. 30(1), 231-262.—Presents several bu i 
the work of Lagache and ees these with the 
of Freud and other analysts. (34 ref. a 

7761. Rubinstein, Benjamin B. (Ed). Psychoanal 
and contemporary science: An annual of integ N Y 
interdisciplinary studies: Il. 1973. New Mos 
Macmillan, 1973. xiii, 401 p. $1425 n m 
original papers concerning new регер аи 
choanalysis, clinical psychoanalysis, Ries studies, 
problem of development, clinical-expenmel © ies 
models derived from information-processié 
and issues in the philosophy of psycho: un Medi 

7762. Shapiro, Theodore. (New York iu ph 
School) Language development in young india 
children: Direct observation as a oe tein 
structions in analysis. In В. В. Ron annual Of 
Psychoanalysis and сошетрогшуй а IL 1 New 
York, N.Y.: Macmillan, 1973. xiii, 401 p. $14 

7763. Szpilka, Jaime 1.; С10ї 
Moisés. [Conceptual graphic model o'd 
psychoanalytic framework, process Us 
(Span) Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1973, the patient and 
—Portrays the interactions pee in analyzing 
analyst, including a method to be u 


interactions. 
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chotomies, limiting the concern to personal meaning, to 
the social element Which can be articulated in the interest 
of patient and therapist. This would provide insight into 
how dreamer and therapist articulate latent and manifest 
aspects of the social structure.—M. J. Stanford. 

1165. Zak de Goldstein, Raquel. [The key function of 
the framework in psychoanalytic technique: Natural 
countenance for the magic primary bond.] (Span) 
Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1973, Vol. 30(1), 181-204.—Dis- 
cusses psychoanalytic encounter from the viewpoint of 
the analyst and the patient. Methods of improving the 
atmosphere in the encounter are considered. 

Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


7166. Amyot, Arthur & Messier, Michel. [Traveling 
teams: A method of organizing community psychiatric 
we in a rural, isolated region.] (Fren) Canadian 

sychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Apr), Vol. 18(2), 
123-131.—Describes the deployment of psychiatric 
teams in isolated, deprived, rural areas. The visiting 
teams were put into operation according to the principles 
of community psychiatry and were acting mostly as 
consultants to the local resources. In a little more than a 
и files were started, 25% for children. The 
Mim Bi шь requiring hospitalization outside the 
d Hs reduced from 170 to 47. Local hospitaliza- 
fom re also studied. The usefulness and value of 

eling teams in isolated rural areas is emphasized. (15 
ref.) —English summary. 

б о Harvey A. (Baruch Coll., City U. New 
creators? Am. policemen: Crisis mediators or crisis 
Vol 434) merican Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Jul), 
videro s VIN NER that in the process of 
Wie ver B police services during a family crisis situation 
Кашы шы of the police officers undertaken to 
AREA erpersonal conflict may precipitate ог intensify 
реле actions. It is stressed that this phenomenon of 
ing in eu must’be acknowledged. Psychological train- 
Poner огуепцод can then assist police in the 
mental ho or yiolence and can contribute to community 
trainin x . An innovative family crisis intervention 

T Bs р seem is described.—Journal abstract. 
EIU ue Rosalyn р Windle, Charles. A 
community attempt to measure continuity of care ina 
Health Jour mona health center. Community Mental 
ИС ee PEs VORU 53-62. —ÁAttempted 
MSHA measure of continuity of care in 
of client m mental health center based on the amount 
ment S SRM among the center's essential treat- 
use of SE consistent with therapeutic need, and the 
transfer am anisms promoting continuity when clients 
instrument ong these center services. Application of this 
mo ament to a community mental health center fora 1- 

Penod is reported. 

York, Ps um Roger & Stein, Joan. (State U. New 
ing on PD logical Services, Binghamton) Sex counsel- 
American mss Short-term treatment techniques. 
43(5), Bean of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 

Students with .— Describes treatment offered to college 
Combines d. sexual problems, an approach which 

ased on ашо counseling and direct instruction. 
Sexual юы student's needs. 4 diagnostic categories of 
ems are discussed: misinformation or situa- 
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tional stress, child-parent relationships, couple's rela- 
tionship, and possible psychiatric disturbance. Approxi- 
mately ^ of the students seeking help fall into the 
misintormation category. 4 treatment methods for 
specific presenting problems (e.g., frigidity, homosexuali- 
ty, impotence, and promiscuity) are outlined: birth 
control information, bibliotherapy (appropriate reading 
material) suggestions for "setting the scene," and 
referral to a physician. (30 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

7770. Boy, Angelo V. (Ed.). (U. New Hampshire) A 
theme issue: Counseling minority group members. 
Counseling & Values, 1972(Sum), Vol. 16(4), 235-308. 
— Presents 11 articles by invited specialists. 5 deal 
primarily with value systems as they function in various 
aspects of the counselor-counselee relationship. Other 
topics include language barriers and divergent values, 
team counseling, black-white collaboration, and racism 
in the counseling process.—4. M. Cawley. 

7771. Brown, Bertram S. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) A national view of mental 
health. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 43(5), 700-705. 

7772. Bryson, Seymour & Cody, John. (Southern 
Illinois U., Rehabilitation Inst.) Relationship of race and 
level of understanding between counselor and client. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 
495-498. —Investigated inter- and intraracial differences 
in understanding during an initial counseling interview. 
Ss were 16 black and 16 white undergraduates and 4 
white and 4 black graduate students in counseling. 
Excerpts of the interview were utilized in stimulated 
recall sessions, and 3 trained raters independently 
evaluated the degree of understanding. Results indicate 
that race is related to understanding in counseling. Black 
counselors understood black counselees best, and white 
counselors understood white counselees best. Overall 
white counselors understood both white and black 
counselees better than did black counselors.—Journal 


abstract. 


7773. 11 Central School 


daga Hill Elementary School, Syracuse, 
up investigation of families referred to 
Journal of School Psychology, 
215-223.— Conducted a follow-up 


1973(Fal), Vol. 11(3), 
per m of 254 referrals made by 


study to determine the outcome 
41 school psychologists. The ге 
domly selected cases in № 
made to the families of elementary s 
services external to the school settin 
referral outcome was determined in light of the reason 
prompting the referral recommendation. Results suggest 
that 76% of those referred initiated contact to other 
counseling services. The limitations of this study are 
noted. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
7774. Crawford, J: wW. 

Illinois, Abraham Linco! 

practice: The diagnostic process, 


and medical 
Ё patterns, and utilization of services. American 


decade as a major orga 
health care. Psychiatry, however, ^ as 
inclined of the larger medical specialites toward partici- 


me 
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pation in such groups. Data on diagnosis and referral 
patterns from several groups are compared. Results show 
that short-term psychiatric care is consistently associated 
with a decrease in the use of ancillary and medical 
services within the group practice setting. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7775. Kisenthal Sherman. (Boston U., Medical 
School) Evaluation of a community mental health role 
using a structured Q sort. Community Mental Health 
Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 25-33.—Evaluates a new 
community mental health role, the facilitator, emphasiz- 
ing the theoretical and methodological aspects of the 
evaluative process. A psychiatrist and social psychologist 
spanned the previously semipermeable boundaries be- 
tween a community mental health center and the 
catchment community it serves to "facilitate" mutual 
adaptation. Hypotheses on ideal role formation were 
formulated and tested using structured Q sorts based on 
D. Katz and R. L. Kahn's organizational theory. 
Qualified support was found for the hypotheses. 

7776. Evans, Dorothy A. (U. Maryland) Problems and 
challenges for the mental health professional consult- 
ing to a community action organization. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1973(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 46-52. 
—Examines 3 issues of consultation to antipoverty 
agencies in relation to E. Schein's group process 
consultation method and G. Caplan's consultee-centered 
administrative consultation method. The importance of 
clinical skills for such work is apparent in the need for 
the consultant to respond to the interaction among intra- 
and interpersonal dynamics of antipoverty workers and 
the oppressive forces of poverty in which they live and 
work. 

7777. Falek, Arthur. (Georgia Mental Health Inst., 
Div. of Human Genetics, Atlanta) Issues and ethics in 
genetic counseling with Huntington's disease families. 
Psychiatric Forum, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 51—60. 

7778. Fisher, Sheila A. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Help Service of Stark County, O.) Suicide and crisis 
intervention: Survey and guide to services. New York, 
N.Y.: Springer, 1973. viii, 279 p. $6.95.— Presents the 
results of a survey of 192 suicide and crisis intervention 
centers and youth services agencies about services 
offered; goals; recruiting, staffing, and training methods; 
Community involvement; sponsorship and funding; 
facilities; and publicity. (6% pref) 

7779. Flynn, John P. (Western Michigan U., School of 
Social Work) Local participants in planning for compre- 
hensive community mental health centers: The Colora- 
do experience. Community Mental Health Journal, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 91), 3-10.—Presents a study of local 
Participation in establishing the comprehensive commu- 
nity mental health centers in Colorado between 1963 and 
1969. 44 of 270 participants were interviewed. Hypothes- 
es regarding why people participated, who the partici- 
pants were, and the planning activities performed were 
based on the Davis-Moore theory of social stratification. 

cid a Vincenzo & Murphy, Kevin C. (U. 
estern Ontario, London, Canada) Similarity self-dis- 


closure and return for : 
X Counseling Psychology, 197%Now), тебем. Tournal of 


20 min about procedures used in confronting decision- 
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making situations. The interviewer disclosed experien 
attitudes, and feelings similar to those revealed by the 
students 0, 2, 4, 8, or 12 times during the interviews, An 
intermediate number of interviewer self-disclosures 
resulted in significantly more students returning for a 
2nd interview than did few or many self-disclosures, 
Results suggest that the use of a moderate number of 
interviewer self-disclosures may be an effective means of 
increasing counselor attractiveness and client approach 
responses to the counselor. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

7781. Gump, Larney R. (U. Maryland, Health Center) 
The application of primary preventive mental health 
principles to the college community. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1973(Sum), Vol. 9(2), 133-142,—Em- 
ployed a laboratory learning model in a preventive 
mental health project for parents of entering college 
freshmen. Groups of 100-200 parents explored ther $ 
reactions to such simulated crises as drug use and 
abortion. The uses of laboratory learning models in 
preventive mental health are discussed. 

7782. Hasselkus, Betty R. & Kiernat, Jean M. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Independent living for the elderly. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(May), 
Vol. 27(4), 181—188.— Describes the “Independent Living 
Project for the Elderly” developed by a community 
center in Madison, Wisconsin. Adult education, home 
consultation, and transportation programs лаг by 
occupational therapists, other professionals, and volun- 
teers are detailed. eU 

7783. Hirsch, S. & Dunsworth, F. A. (Dalhousie Mi 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) The paychi ue 
apparently imminent suicide. Canadian И ү A 
Association Journal, 1973(Apr), Vol. 18(2), 107- M 
review of previous criticisms of suicide hr. "t 
centers indicates that many people who are а 
suicidal will not call these centers, and ene 
experienced psychiatrist will have cases of sul ER 
he can not anticipate and for which 29а We 

à é "i jents I | 
role of the psychiatrist in dealing with WS have 


; Cont 
training model for drug abuse prevention aur) Val 
preven 
counseling 

tici] 
Evaluation of achievement tests, Pi p 


enter were successful. Coll. of 
ш ned of ihe s rij. eneca Coll d 
Applied Arts & Mirum 

ient 

Meer eei. Canadian Couns І e mi 
Vol. 7(2), 86-98.—Identifies and oa збо 
beliefs and practices underlying Ig ee profess 
al counseling systems. The absen life 
counselors is noted, but Igb ose 
relationship with others is emp! 


"E 
Igbo concern. for group- 

MR ing practic 

oriented nature of Igbo traditional poe уй 

are described by examining € P intimacy groups: 


4 cultural subsystems: the fam 
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age group, and the delegated group. In the organization- 
al diversity and complexity of Igbo village groups, 
certain types of social forms and processes occur 
frequently and are features which provide cohesion and 
order to Igbo society. Many of these center around 
unique group counseling practices that occur at different 
levels in the society. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

7186. Kozel, Nicholas J. & Brown, Barry S. (Narcotics 
Treatment Administration, Bureau of Research & 
Development, Washington, D.C.) The counselor role as 
seen by ex-addict counselors, nonaddict counselors, 
and significant others. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 41(2), 315.—Gave a ques- 
tionnaire to 28 ex-addict and 20 nonaddict counselors, 
and to 24 administrators and 30 clients, to determine the 
degree of responsibility each of the Ist 2 groups felt for 
performing 42 tasks related to counseling addicts, and, 
for all, to determine the ideal degree of counselor 
responsibility. Results show that both groups of counse- 
lors had common views and sought to have their roles 
expanded to include work in the community; administra- 
tors differed from all groups in viewing counseling as 
having significantly less importance in the community. 
Е 7787. Lambo, T. Adeoye. (World Health Organiza- 
tion, Geneva, Switzerland) A world view of mental 
me Recent developments and future trends. Ameri- 
uma of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 43(5), 
" 7188. Martinez, Cervando. (U. Texas, Health Science 
SE San Antonio) Community mental health and the 
PUT movement. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
Ed ul, Vol. 43(4), 595-601.—Defines the Chicano 
ЫАР emphasizing those aspects of the movement 
Mex relate to the sociology and anthropology of 
M ean Theoretical points of overlap and 
LOREM interest between the Chicano and community 
EUCH ealth movements are described, and aspects of 
di icano movement that have implications for 

E practice are discussed. 

Bay si, arsons, Bruce V. & Alexander, James F. (U. 
йен E IM family intervention: A therapy out- 
197300) у. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
Ше г ), Vol. 41(2), 195-201.—Attempted to modity 
po се communication patterns of delinquent 
te rae of у systematically shaping in behaviors charac- 
greater ai adaptive family systems (increased reciprocity, 
нне and increased clarity). Based on direct 
with 20 ae of family interaction in a discussion task 
indicate ане delinquents and their families, results 
measures significant change in the 4 interaction 
remained while 2 indexes of questionnaire agreement 
design. th unchanged. Use of a rigorous experimental 
[Оен at controlled for pretest sensitization, matura- 
ed that орсо professional attention demonstrat- 
еве changes did not occur as а function of 
Tesearch variables. The need for rigorous process 
Populati regarding the characteristics of specific target 
Search ons coupled with equally sound outcome Te- 

that can then evaluate change within these 
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7790. Pearson, John S. (Wichita Clinic, Kan.) Family 
support and counseling in Huntington's disease. Psychi- 
atric Forum, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4&1), 46-50.—Emphasizes 
the need of families facing the prospect of Huntington's 
disease for emotional support and guidance by the 
genetic counselor. 

7191. Perlmutter, Felice & Silverman, Herbert A. (U. 
Pennsylvania, School of Social Work) Conflict in 
consultation-education. Community Mental Health Jour- 
nal, 1973(Sum), Vol. 9(2), 116-122.—Examines the 
controversial component in community mental health 
centers frequently located in the consultation-education 
service. The dual objectives of the program, treatment vs 
prevention, require a differential use of professionals. 
These elements are discussed in order to clarify the 
appropriate utilization of the community organization 
method in community mental health centers. 

7792. Quick, Ellen & Jacob, Theodore. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Marital disturbance in relation to role theory and 
relationship theory. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 309-316.—Administered the Kel- 
ly-Tharp Marriage Role Questionnaire (MRQ) and the 
Barrett-Lennard Relationship Inventory (RI) to 26 
married couples in which 1 or both partners were 
receiving outpatient counseling and to 26 control 
couples. Although both questionnaires discriminated 
significantly between groups, only the RI reflected a 
significant component of specific variance associated 
with marital disturbance (i.e. the correlation between the 
MRQ and disturbance was all but eliminated when RI 
scores were held constant whereas a significant correla- 
tion still obtained between the RI and disturbance when 
MRQ scores were held constant). It is suggested that the 
MRQ may be tapping content dimensions and the RI 
process dimensions, and that process variables may be 
more important in marital disturbance (even within а 
role-theory framework) than has been indicated. (20 ref.) 


7793. Ruiz, 
Kathleen. (Linco 
Bronx, N.Y.) The 
mental health. Community 
1973(Spr), Vol. 9(1) 18-24 
Community Меп 


R. (California Office of Compre 
Sacramento) 1 

through commi 
ty Mental Healt 
Discusses some 
provision of services 


mental health programs. including the n 
tion, patterns of American culture, attitudes of profes- 


sional persons, some influences by volunteer agencies, 
and a method of system design. Р 

7195. Sayre, James W.; Foley, Frank W.; Zingarella, 
Leonor S. & Kristal, Helen F. (U. Rochester, Medical & 
Community committee on child abuse. 


Populations is f 

P h: _ (35 теѓ) Dental School) 

Journal ара Ы аа иа : : New York State Journal of Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
979 
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73(16), 2071-2075.—Describes a group of people repre- 
senting medical, social services, and legal resources 
dealing with the identification, reporting, protective, and 
legal aspects of child abuse who have been holding 
tegular monthly meetings to discuss their mutual 
- concerns. This Monroe County Committee on Child 
_ Abuse has been successful in identifying interagency 
problems and misunderstandings, discussing them open- 
ly and constructively, and Suggesting ways of improving 
| Саге of these complex cases. The Committee provides a 
natural vehicle through which innovative programs may 
be implemented in the future. Its history, composition, 
_ and accomplishments are briefly discussed.—Journal 
E summary. 
7796. Sheppard, Colin S. (U. Ottawa, Ontario, 
- Canada) Effective counselling techniques for correc- 
= tional practitioners. Canadian Journal of Criminology & 
Corrections, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(3), 306-315.— Describes a 
model for counseling juvenile delinquents based on C. B. 
Truax and В. К. Carkhuff's counselor dimensions. Their 
facilitative dimension includes elements such as cordiali- 
ty, authenticity, and empathy. The action-oriented 
dimension includes concreteness and confrontation 
elements. The applicability of this model to the correc- 
- tional setting is examined. It is concluded that these 
elements could improve the efficacy of therapeutic 
conditions, despite previous assertions that the correc- 
tional milieu presents impenetrable obstacles to the 
behavioral change of delinquents. (French abstract) —A. 
Olson. 


Journal, 
117-121.— Discusses the interde- 


Education, 
the development and activities of 
Man, a 13-hr/day drug and crisis center. A staff of 22 
hotline and a 


Students, and a Pharmacological drug analysis program. 
Training, Supervision, and consultation methods are 
discussed Г, Gorsey. 
І 7799. Tischler, Gary L. & Riedel, Donald C. ale U. 
Medical School) A criterion кш to райы саге 
evaluation. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 130(8) 913-916.—Applied à criterion-oriented 
- approach to evaluating patient care quality in communi- 
ty mental health centers. The basic technique included a 
Teview of the Care-giving process by a group of expert 
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clinicians, formulation of criteria, their transformation 
into a “decision-tree” mechanism, and validation 
through pattern analysis and follow-up studies, (17 ref.) 


7801. Wiig, Elizabeth H. (Boston U., Sargent Coll. of 
Allied Health Professions) Counseling the adult aphasic 
for sexual readjustment. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulle- 
tin, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(2, 110—119.— Discusses the 
problems of sexual readjustments and the counseling 
experiences with about 100 19-55 yr old ambulatory 
adults with varying degrees of chronic aphasia. 85% were 
married, 70% males. The sexual identity with its role 
changes and the sexual readjustment problems varied 
according to age, sex, marital status, degree of motor 
involvement, and degree and type of aphasia. Some of 
the factors contributing to the nature and extent of 
sexual readjustment problems were the degree of 
personal involvement, the ability to comprehend lan- 
guage and to perceive and express nonverbal aspects of 
communication. It is noted that the role of the therapist 
in counseling for sexual adjustment is limited by the 
receptive and expressive deficits of the aphasic. This 
limitation also conditions the success of group counsel- 
ing. Since a relationship has been established between 
the general and sexual adjustment and motivation for 
tehabilitation, the scope of rehabilitation efforts for the 
aphasic should include sexual counseling. (29 ref.)—4. J. 
Ter Keurst. 

7802. Wodarski, John S. (Washington U.) Group 
counseling and anti-social children: A social [ат 
theory perspective. Corrective & Social Psychiatry ji 
Journal of Applied Behavior Therapy, 1973, Vol. i 
6-14.— Discusses behavior modification principles vam h 
provide correctional counselors with ааш i a 
niques for altering the behavior of antisocial chil ue 
Following a review of behavior modification о 
applicable to both individual and group cou 
Broup behavioral contingencies that are uniquely 2 aud 
for group counseling and theory are de d 
illustrated. Since group contingencies avoid many ciat 
unanticipated and dysfunctional outcomes ЕУ, ET 
with individual contingencies they are conside 
cially valuable for group counseling. (18 ref) 

Physical Treatment 


E Es ] of 
7803. Basch, Samuel Н. (Mount Sinai School of 
Medicine, City U. New York) The intrapsychic ШИ 
tion of a new organ: A clinical study (073 Vol. 
transplantation. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, fiadings 
42(3), 364-384.— Discusses the psychiatric MEE 
which form part of a research study over a 4-yr Dui се of 
а "renal team" at the Organ Transplantation "piens 
the Mt. Sinai Medical Center in New York. 9 EL r 
of family donated kidneys and 19 recipients 0! So 
kidneys were observed. In 4 cases involving P. 
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donors, the past and present dependency conflicts in the 
parent-child relationship were magnified. Emotional 
complications also developed in sibling donors. Recipi- 
ents of cadaver kidneys seemed affected by their 
fantasies about the cadaver and their attitudes toward 
death and dying. Cross-sexual and homosexual aspects 
of transplantation were observed to affect the patients. 
Although most transplantation patients make a satisfac- 
tory adjustment, some have serious difficulties integrat- 
ing the new organ into their body image, and ego 
disruptive sequelae may follow. It is suggested that 
psychological screening of donor and patient is essential. 
(14 ref.) —J. Z. Elias. 

7804. Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Pietro. (Harbor General 
Hosp., Torrance, Calif.) Organ transplant, body image. 
psychosis. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 42(3), 
349-363.—Discusses the psychological reactions to 
organ transplant, e.g., heart and kidney. Although а 
variety of factors underlie the occurrence of postopera- 
tive emotional disturbance, the patient's need to cope 
with an altered body image appears to play a significant 
tole, There is always the possibility that a major 
regression may occur which will not permit the new 
transplant to be assimilated and integrated emotionally, 
qug a clinical picture of psychosis. (15 ref.)—J. Z. 

las. 

l 7805. Chynoweth, R. (Royal Brisbane Hosp., Herston, 
Queensland, Australia) Psychological complications of 
hysterectomy. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 7(2), 102-104.—Used а 
semistructured, preoperative interview to predict which 
of 100 women would be maladjusted or well-adjusted 
after hysterectomy. Ss were also given the 16 PF and the 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. A 6-mo follow- 
i d assessed S's attitude toward the operation, 
qu 3 ysical and mental health status, and the attitude of 
us and her husband toward sexual relations. Results 
Didi о Significant correlation between preoperative 
VR and postoperative indices of adjustment. 
БОЗ rcd Ss (n — 26) had significantly higher scores 
Brun: в of the 16 PF. Maladjusted Ss also had a 
ships CM smaller number of siblings, poor relation- 
Tees шт mothers, more difficulty in accepting and 
КЕ ia ing the Operation, and were more concerned 
Maso 16 effect of the operation on future sexual 
2 ae 1р5 in comparison to well-adjusted Ss. (15 ref.) 

'Orsey, 
ЕА Joel Sheila & Wieder, Susanne M. Factors 
Smith cum adaptation to the stress of hemodialysis. 
43(3) 193 20: Studies in Social Work, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
Patients Dm ота the psychological reactions of 
isease 22 emodialysis „treatment for chronic- renal 
elicit da = Patients were interviewed in their homes to 
treatment кшш reactions to the disease and 
crucial to ue ings indicate that the variable most 
resources E adjustment process was that of financial 

a lowed by a dependency on family members. 
nomic p T variables found were age, sex, socioeco- 
emergen, ackground, and severity of the disease. The 
diie of a basic defense pattern among patients 

ering only in di Е D au 
further clarificat egree was identified. Issues requiring 

cation are discussed.—M. W. Linn. 
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7807. Karliner, William. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Present status of unilateral 
shock treatments. Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 
1972-1973(Dec-Jan), Vol. 4(9-10), 2-4.—Reports that 
unilateral ECS is not as effective as bilateral treatments 
or Indoklon convulsive treatments for the acutely 
depressed or schizophrenic. It can be used effectively 
alone, or alternating with bilateral or Indoklon convul- 
sive treatments after the patient has initially improved 
with the standard convulsive treatments. ECS enables 
the use of electroconvulsive therapy in geriatric patients 
who would become too confused with ordinary electro- 
convulsive treatments. Unilateral electroconvulsive ther- 
apy is considered the treatment of choice for ambulatory 
patients. It does not interfere with the patient's psychoth- 
erapy or work performance. It is an ideal treatment for 
those patients who react strongly to confusion and 
memory loss resulting from bilateral electroconvulsive 
therapy. Posttreatment agitation is markedly decreased 
with unilateral treatments and the management of the 
patient is facilitated. Finally, unilateral treatments are 
more generally acceptable to the patient and his family. 
—Journal abstract. 

7808. Lemperiere, T. & Feline, A. [Hysterectomy and 
psychiatric disturbances.] (Fren) Annales Médico-Psy- 
chologiques, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(4), 477-492.—Focuses on 
the psychiatric consequences of hysterectomy from the 
following viewpoints: frequency of complaints, their 
nature, and pathogenesis. Modern surgical techniques, 
combined with systematic hormone replacement thera- 
ру, have significantly reduced the adverse psychological 
sequelae observed followed hysterectomy. Psychiatric 
repercussions are most often found today among (a) 
those patients with an evident neurotic or character 
disorder presurgically, (b) those of an anaclitic personali- 
ty disposition, who react to any form of loss with anxiety 
and depression, and (c) a certain number of hysterics 
who present themselves for (and often receive) hysterec- 
tomy as a part of their general surgical quest for magical 
transformation. The most frequent and most serious risk 
is presented by those who are predisposed to a depressive 
reaction. (32 ref.)—H. E. King. 

7809. Mark, Vernon H. & Neville, Robert. (Boston 
City Hosp., Mass.) Brain surgery in aggressive epilep- 
tics: Social and ethical implications. /А МА: Journal of 
the American Medical Association, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
226(7), 765-772.—Considers that a separation must be 
made between medical decisions about brain surgery and 
moral decisions about the social implications of such 
treatment. 3 alternative defenses of the procedure are 
discussed: (a) medical means should be undertaken to 
improve behavior whenever possible; (b) undesirable 
behavior should be treated by whatever medical means 
are available; and (c) medical procedures as drastic as 
neurosurgery should only be used when the behavior is 
bad and primarily the result of a brain abnormality. The 
Ist 2 alternatives are rejected, and reasons for support o! 
the 3rd are presented. Various objections to brain 
surgery are discussed (e.g., the “politicization” of surgical 
techniques when used on social minorities, whether 
biological factors are important in personal violence, and 
the dangers of a medical model of violence). The 
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-. questions of morality in psychiatric surgery and free will 
__ ws behavior control are examined. (17 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 
7810. McCallum, W. C. & Cummins, B. (Burden 
- Neurological Inst., Bristol, England) The effects of brain 
lesions on the contingent negative variation in neuro- 
‘Surgical patients. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 35(5), 449-456.—Con- 
ducted multichannel recording of contingent negative 
Variation (CNV) in 84 neurosurgical patients with known 
- brain lesions and in 2 control groups of 44 normal Ss and 
54 psychiatric patients. A good correspondence between 
asymmetry in the distribution of the CNV and site of 
-. lesion was found in cases where the lesions were well 
—— localized. In the case of more diffuse lesions, or lesions 
_ having diffuse effects on the brain, a generalized 
. suppression of ће CNV was frequently encountered. 
Results provide evidence toward an understanding of the 
systems involved in CNV genesis, and suggest that the 
CNV may have a potential role as a diagnostic aid in 
cases of neuropathology. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 
7811. Parks, John Н. (Blue Grass West Mental Health 
_ Center, Frankfort, Ky.) Biopsychosynthesis. Psychosyn- 
- thesis Research Foundation, 1973, No. 32, 24 p.—Defines 
— and discusses the role of biopsychosynthesis in medical 
__ history and outlines its basic principles. Biopsychosyn- 
_ thesis is presented as a medical approach, similar to 
homeopathy, in which both physical and psychiatric 
diseases can be treated by having a proper balance of 
vitamins and nutrients in the body. The total configura- 
tion of the individual (physiological systems, levels of 
consciousness, and chemical processes) is emphasized in 
this approach. Examples of psychiatric syndromes (e.g., 
- depression, alcoholism, Schizophrenia, and neurosis) 
which were successfully treated with megavitamin 
therapy and “natural” nutrients are presented. Enzyme 
- treatment for mental retardation and the use of protein, 
Vitamin С, В„ and В„ and pantothenic acid in the 
control of stress and anxiety is also discussed. It is 
Concluded that proper care of the body (avoiding 
. impurities, unnecessary chemicals, and pollution) com- 
bined with mental and physical exercise will lead to a 
_ higher state of self-awareness in which the individual 
sees himself as part of a larger System which, in turn, 
allows for an "infinity of growth and evolution." (23 ref.) 
—L. Gorsey. 
- 7812. Rutzen, 
_ Brockport) The social importance of orthodontic reha- 
bilitation: Report of a five year follow-up study. Journal 
of Health & 


courtship status, self- 
es. Small differences in 
or marriage, anxiety 
essments of personal appearance were 


leucotomy—justifiable? New England Journal of Medi- 
Cine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 289(21), MTs Ced 
that intracranial Surgery for intractable mental disease 
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has evolved in the direction of greater precision and 
smaller lesions. Bilateral stereotactically produced |e. 
sions of a few milliliters’ volume in the White matter 
related to the limbic system are most frequent. These 
have been placed just above the anterior half of the 
corpus callosum in the fibers deep to the gyrus cinguli, 
the fibers below the anterior horns of the lateral 
ventricles, or in both areas. Such operations have nearly 
eliminated the sequelae of the earlier much more 
extensive lobotomies. Evaluations of relatively small 
numbers of patients operated on compared with retro- 
spectively matched controls not operated on have 
revealed superior results in the leucotomized groups. The 
mental disorders most clearly responding to this Surgery 
are those characterized by stereotypy of an excessive and 
futile emotional response (i.e., phobias, anxieties, obses- 
sions, depressions, and the affective component of 
schizophrenia). (70 ref) —Journal abstract. 

14. Torres, Fernando & French, Lyle A. (U. 
Minnesota, Medical School) Acute effect of section of 
the corpus callosum upon "independent" epileptiform 
activity. Acta Neurologica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(1), 
47-62.—Reports the case of a severely mentally retarded 
9-yr-old boy who had had a right hemiparesis and 
convulsive seizures since infancy. Convulsions could not 
be controlled in spite of large doses of the anticonvulsant 
drugs phenobarbital, methylphenylsuccinimide, and 
primidone. A pneumoencephalogram revealed a large 
porencephalic cyst and generalized atrophy of the left 
hemisphere. EEG recordings revealed multiple spike foci 
discharging independently on both hemispheres. Scalp 
electrodes were applied to the right side before exposing 
surgically the left hemisphere. Simultaneous ко 
was performed from right scalp and left Rr 
electrodes. Active spikes were recorded inde у 
from both sides. After section of the corpus callosum, d 
spikes from the right disappeared; the left side sioa 
no changes. Left hemispherectomy was then perto : 
Results are discussed in the context of (a) RE tte 
definition of independent spikes in the EEG and (b) i 
existence of mirror foci in humans. (27 ref.)—/ourn 
abstract. 

Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


7815. Bayülkem, Е. (Nervo Psychiatry Hosp., Istan 
bul, Turkey) Druge and psychiatric readaptation, ru 
Annals of Psychiatry & Related Disciplines, 1 lassify- 
Vol. 110), 108-111.— Discusses the difficulty in classify 
ing psychiatric conditions and the гире pa 
of identifying a suitable rehabilitation P T di ronie 
advantages of a rehabilitation program E ctivities 
patients based on work rather than recreational ai 
are discussed. of 

7816. Bennett, Ruth. (New York State Р? og 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Research, New a wit 
conditions and everyday needs of the е! national 
particular reference to social isolation. aran Vol. 
Journal of Aging & Human Development, 197 ns conse- 
4(3), 179-198.—Examines social isolation о. combat 
quences, and the programs which may poss! 2 negative 
it. Findings indicate that social isolation M rs socia 
impact on the aged: it desocializes them, } am Phaepend- 
adjustment, and seems to reduce ашпаш. correlated 
ence. Isolation in the aged does not seem to 
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with age, sex, mental status, ог education. It is not 
synonymous with mental disorder though it may result in 
some behavior patterns associated with mental disorder, 
specifically poor social adjustment and cognitive func- 
tioning. If not compensated for in time, the effects of 
isolation may lead to serious and, possibly, irreversible 
cognitive and other impairments. However, unlike senile 
mental disorders, the effects of isolation may be 
reversible through resocialization programs, such as 
friendly visiting, which are currently being developed for 
systematic evaluation. (59 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7817. Bowman, James T. & Micek, Leo A. (Mississippi 
State U.) Rehabilitation service components and voca- 
tional outcome. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 17(2), 100-109.—Examined what reha- 
bilitation service delivery components contributed most 
to successful outcomes. From a landom sample of 10% 
of 3,200 file closures, 114 closures were selected. The 
relationships between vocational objectives on the 
rehabilitation plan and the vocational outcomes at the 
time of closure were classified as congruent or incon- 
gruent. The congruency was determined by the Ist digit 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles classification 
system. 44% of the relationships were classified as 
congruent. 18 predictor variables were obtained from the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation (DVR) Case 
Service Report, client case records, DVR administrative 
records, and 1971 Census data. The 18 variables were 
Subjected to a multiple regression analysis to indicate the 
10 best predictors of the criterion in predicting congru- 
ence (p < .001). The 4 most important of these 
variables were quality of training, weekly earnings, 
Ron of rehabilitation plan, and average number 
сов from referral to completion of plan.—4A. J. 

7818. Connor, Gordon B. & Muldoon, John F. (Craig 
House-Technoma Workshop, Pittsburgh, Pa.) A state- 
Tent of the needs of blind and visually impaired 
individuals. New Outlook for the Blind, 1973(Oct), Vol 
67(8), 352-362. Presents guidelines for professionals in 
the field of blindness and rehabilitation. y operational 
definition of blindness and visual impairment uem 
at birth or adventitiously, is given Blindness is Cond 
cred а dynamic procis ie cede of the blind on 3 
interdependent levels—social, physiological and perso- 
Tal--change as a function of time. All blind people are in 
Need of assistance in the 5 major areas of mobility, 
so mmunication, information collection, physical expres- 
bis and psychological functioning. Categories of 

indness at various ages and periods following the onset 
of this handicap are discus Jab ЬН 
сшщ Cooper, Н. Н. (New York U., School of Law, 
rational а Education & Research Center) Toward a 
1973(А ne of rehabilitation. Crime & Delinquency, 
E Арг), Vol. 19(2), 228-240.— Views rehabilitation as 

о of the offender toward society's values. 
that Ment is distinguished by an inner conviction 
effective ау is right and that of society wrong. АП 

Setter Trectional theories must consider this factor. 
attitudes pe аш justice system on the offender's 
thought of a. considered. Prison, as long as it is 

5 punishment, is considered inconsistent with 


the ¢ F 
herapeutic goals of rehabilitation. Treatment must 
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be geared to individual needs and this requires a radical 
rethinking of disposal methods. Rehabilitation is seen as 
another term for reeducation, embracing all aspects of 
the offender’s attitude toward society; it demands of 
society a just conduct in its dealings with the offender at 
all levels of processing.—Journal abstract. 

7820. Couch, Robert H. & Allen, Conrad M. (Auburn 
U.) Behavior modification in rehabilitation facilities: A 
review. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 4(2), 88-95.—Presents a review of the 
literature on the application of behavior modification 
procedures within a variety of rehabilitation facility 
settings. The review indicates the efficacy of the 
approach for facility adjustment service programs. 
Caution against hastily conceived behavior modification 
programs is urged, and suggestions are offered for 
attaining basic minimal skills for successful implementa- 
tion of behavior modification within rehabilitation 
settings. (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7821. Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard E. (Eds.). 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Rehabilitation of the 
urban disadvantaged. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thom- 
as, 1973. xiii, 215 p. $9.75. 

7822. Dunning, R. Edward. (Los Angeles County 
Dept. of Health Services, Mental Health Div., Calif.) The 
occupational therapist as counselor. American Journal 
of Occupational Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 27(8), 473-476. 
— Presents a brief view of humanistic-existentialism as a 
philosophy with a faith statement on the nature of man, 
as a theory of counseling derived from the philosophy, 
and as an operationalized practice appropriate to 
counseling and psychiatric occupational therapy. 

7823. Fogel, Max L. & Rosillo, Ronald Н. (О. 
Pennsylvania, Medical School) Relationships between 
intellectual factors and coping in physical rehabilita- 
tion. Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
17(2), 68-78.—Appraises the effects of intellectual 
factors with reference to global indices of physical 
improvement in rehabilitation. The Ss were 93 males апа 
29 females, 16-76 yrs old, with a mean age of 44.8. Mean 
level of education was 10.1 yrs. The disabled were about 
equally divided among brain-damaged, amputees, spinal 
lesions, and miscellaneous disabilities. Ss responded to 
the 7 subtests of the WAIS. Upon discharge, each patient 
was rated on the degree of improvement since admission 
on a 5-point scale by a team of psychiatrists. Positive but 
not significant relationships were found by means of the 
Chi-square analysis between the IQ scores and physical 
improvement, length of stay at the hospital, age and sex 
of the Ss. Beyond the minimal level, there was no 
apparent relationship between the degree of intelligence 
and the ability to cope with the stresses of rehabilitation. 
(17 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7824. Friday, Paul C. & Peterson, David M. (Western 
Michigan U.) Shock of imprisonment: Comparative 
analysis of short-term incarceration as a treatment 
technique. Canadian Journal of Criminology & Correc- 
tions, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(3), 281-291.—Discusses the 
advantages and disadvantages of split sentencing, a 
procedure by which the offender is placed in a penal 
institution for a short period in order to "shock" him into 
the realities of prison life, and is then placed on 
probation for the remainder of his sentence. American 
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and European findings and theories concerning split 
sentencing are examined. (French abstract) (31 ref.)—A. 
Olson. 
- 7825. Goodman, James A. (Ed.). (National Academy 
of Sciences, Inst. of Medicine, Washington, D.C.) 
Dynamics of racism in social work practice. Washing- 
“ton, D.C.: National Assn. of Social Workers, [1973]. xiii, 
375 p.—Presents a collection of 30 papers on the 
educational, treatment, community organization, and 
esearch aspects of relationships between blacks and 
hites in a therapeutic setting. Topics include the black 
ien's view of himself, societal forces which create 
dysfunctional behavior, social work in the ghetto, and 
racial factors in social work education. 

7826. Goodyear, Don L.; Bitter, James A. & Micek, 
Leo A. (U. Northern Colorado, Regional Rehabilitation 
Research Inst.) Rehabilitation service for rural, rural- 
urban, and urban clients. Rehabilitation Counseling 
Bulletin, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(2), 92-99.—Compared 748 
— client Ss from rural (R), rural-urban (RU) and urban (U) 
- counties concerning the demographic characteristics, 
| type of rehabilitative service provided and rehabilitation 
outcomes. 12% of the Ss represented R, 18% RU, and the 
remainder U. No significant differences were found 
among the groups with respect to Ss' age, sex, marital 
Status, and education. The U had significantly more 
nonwhite Ss than R or RU. The R had fewer Ss with 
mental disabilities but a greater number of gross physical 
and visual/hearing disabilities. No significant differences 
were found among the groups with respect to the Ss' 
family income. Ss from RU received significantly 
- (p « .05) more public assistance than R. Rehabilitation 
| Services were used significantly (p < .01) more by Ss 
_ from U than those from RU. More Ss from RU received 
_ тоге college education than would be expected by 
- chance. Ss from R had a significantly (p < .05) better 
fate of success in rehabilitation than those from RU or 
UA. J. Ter Keurst. 

__ 7827. Grundy, Dominick & Wilson, Stephen F. 
(Rutgers State U., Newark) Diagnosis and planning of a 
community residence: A sociometric study. Small Group 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 4(2), 206-226.—Sociometric 
.Tatings by 20 males (former Veterans Administration 
hospital psychiatric patients) now living on a farm were 
compared with their territorial behavior. The compari- 
Sons provided the information needed to plan interven- 
Поп activities by a social worker and to reorganize living 
arrangements.—G. К. Breed. 
.... 7828. Hershenson, David B. & Langbauer, William R. 
(Illinois Inst. of Technology) Sequencing of intrapsychic 
- Stages of vocational development. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 519-521.— Construct- 
€d a scale to test 
development, Self-differentiation precedes competence, 
Which precedes independence, which i 
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group did commitment follow in predicted Sequence, 
which may reflect experimental conditions or the nature 
of the concept. Support for the posited Sequence of 
purely intrapsychic stages of vocational development 
was found.—Journal abstract. 

7829. Jones, Alpha H. & Schwab, Lois O. (Kentucky 
State Coll.) Rehabilitation for homemakers with cardio- 
vascular involvements: Changes in attitudes and ability. 
Home Economics Research Journal, 1972(Dec), Vol. 1(2), 
114-118.—Evaluated the effectiveness of an educational 
program in homemaking for 14 39-71 yr old black 
homemakers with cardiovascular involvement and 14 
control Ss. Ss in the program had significantly higher 
posttest scores on an information and activity question- 
naire, a self-analysis measure, and Rumbaugh's Cardiac 
Adjustment Scale. 

7830. Levinson, Toby & McLachlan, John F. (Don- 
wood Inst., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) [Factors relating 
to outcome in the treatment of alcohol addiction at the 
Donwood Institute.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
6(3), 203-221.—Examined the success of a hospital 
rehabilitation program for alcoholics in a follow-up 
study in 116 male and 31 female patients (mean age, 46 
yrs) 12-18 mo after their release from the program. A 
Series of tests, including the WAIS (which had also been 
given upon admission to the program) and the MMPI 
were administered. Results suggest that age, education, 
and socioeconomic status, as well as the more general 
factors of social stability and psychological intactness, 
were positively related to continuing success in abstain- 
ing from consumption of alcohol. The nature of the 
rehabilitation program is described, and the relationship 
between characteristics of the individual alcoholic n 
treatment is discussed. (English summary)—R. L. cor 

7831. Llorens, Lela A. (U. Florida, Coll. of Healt 
Related Professions) Activity analysis for cognitive- 
perceptual-motor dysfunction. American e vi 
Occupational Therapy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 27(8), e x 
—Reviews several approaches to activity an aig 
analysis for occupational therapy and prop d 
neurobehavioral approach to activity analysis diu 
selection for use in treatment of cognitive-percep 
motor dysfunction. (19 ref.) " 

7832. Miller, Warren) B. (Stanford U, Medici 
School) Adaptation of young men to prison. Cor! ps ару, 
Social Psychiatry & Journal of Applied Behavior dicating 
1973, Vol. 19(4), 15-26.—Describes 4 phases 1m E ДАЛ 
the sequence of stresses and problems: (а) рге 
phase, in which the inmate's attention 15 oint di 
predominantly upon his trial and the large sci 
uncertainty about trial outcome and sen «is ot 
initial phase, occurring during the Ist d to handle 
confinement, in which denial is frequently use о Horne 
the issue of forceable restraint and separation due andon- 
and community, interpersonal disruption, an ming for 
ment promote a grief reaction and a N inmate 
replacement; (c) middle phase, in which the prison 
devotes major interest and attention to d through 
community. Protection and power are per groups 
alliances and friendships with other inmates € » "ding" 
or the adoption of certain roles, e.g. “lon ression 15 
(acting stupid or weak), etc. Sexual En ds, oF 
confined to brief visits from wives or girlfriends, 
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“walking partner” relationship. Individuals learn to cope 
with various emotional states, е.р., boredom, guilt and 
shame, anxiety, depression, and anger; and (4) terminal 
phase (depending on when the inmate is released). 
Increasing attention is now devoted to the free communi- 
ty. Inmates, however, experience apprehension about 
returning to the family and community, grief for the 
institution, loss of inmate friendships, and problems with 
sexual feelings.—J. Sorokac. 

7833. Neilson, Jacqueline. (San Diego County Dept. 
of Public Welfare, Adoption Services Section, Calif.) 
Placing older children in adoptive homes. Children 
Today, 1972(Nov), Vol. 1(6), 7-13.—Presents а philoso- 
phy and method for placing children over 6 yrs in foster 
homes. Any child who needs a home is viewed as 
adoptable. The relationship between the child and the 
social worker is the basis for successful adoption, since it 
is the social worker who becomes the liaison between the 
new family and the child. Adoption is not the final 
outcome of this process, but rather, the social worker’s 
plan for the child’s future, with adoption being 1 
alternative. Group discussions with potential families 
and interviews with the child are held to acquaint both 
parties with the adoption process. A “life story book,” 
often written and illustrated by the child himself, is a 
means of identifying crucial elements of the child’s past 
and providing a basis for understanding and caring for 
the child. The quality of the agency atmosphere, the 
Selection process, and supervision of the placement are 
also considered.—L. Gorsey. 

7834. Richardson, Bill К. & Rubin, Stanford E. (U. 
SEU Rehabilitation Research & Training Center) 

ehabilitation counseling interview behavior in facility 
pis field offices. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation 
о 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(2), 96-102.—Used taped 
mou or-client interactions to investigate patterns of 
УУ, responses made by 7 field office counselors 
Pid acility counselors in a rehabilitation setting. 
7 oe of subrole responses were analyzed by frequen- 
ES End by amount of interview time spent. In 
уе Tequency of use, both groups of counselors 
With se ki predominant pattern of subroles associated 
ED Mis ing factual information, providing administra- 
Sup mu on building rapport, providing emotional 
RENS » and restating the content of client responses. 
ot шее» used a significantly higher frequency 
КОГО client attitude and feeling, clarifying for 
values а s derstanding, advising, and communicating 
seekin nd opinions. Both groups spent the most time in 
adminis Specific factual information and providing 
sipnific Tative information. 
Snilicantly higher percentage of time providing emo- 


7835. Roberts, Alvin. Psychosocial rehabilitation of 


the bling ps 
83 p Sed. Springfield, Ill: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xv, 
Floris) ү: Jack & Turner, Walter L. (О. South 
` ployed: The cational preparation of the hardcore unem- 
ulletin, D token economy. Rehabilitation Counseling 
possibiliti /XDec), Vol. 1702), 79-91.—Examines the 
tating qd à program in token economy in rehabili- 
Program j ard-core unemployed. The rationale for the 
is based on the concept that competition in the 
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job market involves the possession of technical skills 
related to specific vocational tasks and also personal 
adjustment to the job. Training in job adjustment can be 
attempted by the use of token economy. The procedure 
incorporates many of the techniques of social condition- 
ing, e.g, providing the person with immediate positive 
reinforcement for suitable behavior by giving him tokens 
that can be redeemed later for cash, by negative 
reinforcement through assessing the person certain fines 
paid by the tokens, by intermittent positive reinforce- 
ment, and by receiving tokens from unexpected sources. 
The development of attaining delayed goals on the part 
of the unemployed partly removes the exigencies of the 
present. Several case studies illustrate the mechanisms of 
a token economy in training the unemployed.—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

7837. Stevens, B. C. (Medical Research Council, Inst. 
of Psychiatry, London, England) Evaluation of rehabili- 
tation for psychotic patients in the community. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(2), 169-180. 
—Conducted an experimental evaluation of a rehabilita- 
tion workshop established in 1967 as an adjunct to a 
Camberwell, England, day hospital. 75 chronic psychotic 
patients, out of work for at least | yr, were studied over 
an 18-mo period to determine whether they would 
benefit from an industrial rehabilitation course in a 
hospital-workshop atmosphere. Analysis of psychometric 
and observational data shows that, while some Ss 
improved, many were so severely handicapped by lack of 
affect and motivation that they failed to benefit from the 
program. The case history of 1 of 5 Ss whose conditions 
deteriorated is presented. It is concluded that the socially 
isolated chronic schizophrenic patient should not be 
treated in therapeutic communities which would expect 
him to adopt a role of which he is not capable.—B. 
McLean. 

7838. Thomas, Kenneth R.; Greco, Michael A. &. 
Kravetz, Shlomo Р. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Percep- 
tions of work and dependence: A comparison of 
rehabilitation counselors and social workers. Rehabilita- 
tion Counseling Bulletin, 1973(Dec), Vol. 17(2), 120-128. 
— Studied the similarities and differences between 
rehabilitation counselors and social workers in their 
concepts of work and dependence. The groups consisted 
of 20 males and 8 females and 22 females and 6 males, 
respectively. 78% of the counselors and 17% of the social 
workers held master’s degrees. None of the Ss had less 
than a bachelor’s degree. Each group had an employ- 
ment length of about 3.5 yrs. The Ss rated 10 concepts 
reflecting work and dependence by means of 15 bipolar 
adjective scales that represented 3 dimensions of evalua- 
tion, potency, and activity. Mean factor scores were 
computed on the effects of the 30 factors (3 Dimen- 
sions X 10 Concepts). An analysis of variance indicat- 
ed that the differences between the main effects due to 
profession were not significant. A difference between the . 
main effects due to Concepts and Profession X Con- 
cepts was significant (p < .01) with respect to physically 
disabled persons receiving welfare. Counselors were 
more receptive than social workers to the idea that social - 
agencies increase dependence by means of aid.—A. J. 
Ter Keurst. 
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7839. Tokar, John Т.; Brunse, Anthony J.; 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Pietro & Stefflre, Volney J. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) An objec- 
| tive method of dream analysis. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
—— 1973(Oct), Vol. 42(4), 563-578.— Describes an objective 
technique for eliciting language patterns and personality 
"information about an individual using his own key words 
from a taped recording of his dreams. To illustrate the 
- method the inquiry into the recorded dreams of 1 patient 
15 presented. In this case the psychoanalyst indicated an 
85% agreement with the investigators’ findings. (24 ref.) 
л Z. Elias. 
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7 7840. Becker, Раш W. & Cesar, Joseph A. (Norris- 
- town State Hosp., Pa.) Use of beer in geriatric 
Psychiatric patient groups. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 182.—Gave 32 psychiatric inpa- 
tients (average age 69 yrs) daily servings of beer or fruit 
juice in group sessions for 11 wks. When social 
interaction ratings from Week 1 and Week 11 were 
compared, the group given beer showed increased social 
activity during the sessions while the group given fruit 
juice remained unchanged.—Author abstract. 
. 7841. Beran, Nancy & Dinitz, Simon. (Urbana Coll.) 
An empirical study of the psychiatric probation-com- 
mitment procedure. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 43(4), 660-669.—Conducted a 3/-mo 
_ empirical study of psychiatric probation procedures, 
- Which included witnessing 74 court hearings. Results 
Substantiate previous reports that have described the 
| commitment procedure as largely perfunctory, ritualistic, 
_ impersonal, superficial, and presumptive of mental ill - 
ness. The need for concern about the manner in which the 
procedure fails to protect the basic civil rights of psy - 
chiatric patients is discussed in detail.—Journal abstract. 


7842. Bondon, M., et al. [The “public welfare” child.] 
(Fren) Revue de Neuropsychiatrie Infantile et @ Hygiene 
- Mentale de l'Enfance, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(9), 505—516. 
—Reports a panel discussion, generally defining the 
problem of the child removed from its home by social 
Workers or at the request of the parents, and placed in 

- institutions for children.—P. Puffer. 
7843. Brody, 
Miriam. (Philadelphia Geriatric Center, Pa.) Individualiz- 
b ing therapy for the mentally impaired aged. Social 
Casework, 453-461.—Evaluated 
clinical aspects of a study of a highly individualized 


age group.—M. W. Linn. 
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adolescent amphetamine abusers. Corrective & Social 
Psychiatry & Journal of Applied Behavior Therapy, 1973, 
Vol. 19(3), 10-19.—The major operational premise of the 
program is that the person is his own problem, i.e., he is 
responsible or accountable for his behavior. The average 
resident is a 20-yr-old, 9th grade dropout. Other resident 
characteristics include prior treatment for drugs, broken 
or disrupted homes, frequent change of residence, 
criminal records, and attempted suicide at least once. 
Admission to the program is mainly on a voluntary 
personal basis. The treatment group varies between 
10-30 members, with the average 15-20. The program is 
organized into 4 levels: (a) probationary period, (b) 
junior residents, (c) senior residents, and (d) re-entry, 
Approximately 85% of residents "split" (leave) before 
completing the 12-mo program; 50% split within the first 
2 wks. The peer group concept is utilized in the 
treatment-socialization process of the 1595 who complete 
the program. In-treatment difficulties include career 
plans interfering with use of the peer group concept, 
reliance on adolescents who themselves need assistance, 
staff "burn out" (functional life expectancy of 12-18 
mo), and high financial costs. The therapeutic communi- 
ty model does not appear to be supported as the 
preferred treatment for drug abusers. Little evidence 
seems available to warrant the esteem and favorable 
comments made about this model; its role in treatment 
may become more limited rather than expanded in the 
future, with few exceptions. (26 ref.)—J. Sorokac. 

7845. Catanzaro, Ronald J. (Palm Beach Inst., West 
Palm Beach, Fla.) [Combined treatment of alcoholics, 
drug abusers, and related problems in a "family 
residential center."] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 197X(Apr), 
Vol. 6(2), 179-188.—Describes the activities and charac- 
teristics of a residential center for the treatment P 
addicts and other patients who exhibit less severe пе 
disorders. The goal is for patients to feel as pis. 9 
аге part of а family unit. The advantages of suc i 
approach are noted. (French & English summaries)—A. 
L. Cook. f 

7846. de la Torre, Jorge. (C. F. Menninger Mer 
Hosp., Diagnostic Service, Topeka, Kan.) Ош d Д 
services: A present perspective. Bulletin of the Men t 
er Clinic, 1973(Nov), Vol. 37(6), 581-597- Dies a 
outpatient services available at the C. F. Ме, 
Memorial Hospital in Topeka, Kansas. These P E 
consultation; psychiatric examination (rn Ato 
diagnostic phases, therapeutic phase, imp P and 
phase); brief psychotherapy; crisis interven! v bens 
follow-up. It is noted that no strict bound odali- 
modalities exist and that a blending of ане 
ties of intervention is often made. (21 е Hosp. 

7847. Esser, Aristide H. (Rockland B tear 
Research Center, Orangeburg, N.Y.) Cottage titutional- 
Dominance and territoriality in a group of ins Vol. 42) 
ized boys. Small Group Behavior, 1973(May), ing “free 
131-146.—Observed, for 25 Sunday nights during, oj, 
time,” the territorial and aggressive behavior of } 
yr old boys living in a cottage for the е 


; T 
7844. Brook, Robert С. & Whit Р; : ; 6 were in the upp® 
icti ЗЫ aul С. disturbed. Of the 8 territory holders, 2 rder. 
ролен сеш Foundation, Residential Treatment half of the cottage КОО ranking of dominan jande 
9414". A tef rie Region, London, Ontario, Canada) Initiation of fighting was positively related x d 
: apeutic community for the nt of order, to general adjustment outside the cottage, 
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fighting with the staff. It is suggested that property- 
oriented attitudes of staff may affect the degree of 
territorial actions. (16 ref.)—G. К. Breed. 

7848. Gelperin, Eve A. (Riverside Hosp., Kankakee, 
Ill.) Rehabilitative psychiatric nursing for chronically ill, 
elderly patients. Journal of the American Geriatrics 
Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 21(12), 566-568.—Conducted a 
trial of psychiatric nursing with 21 female patients drawn 
from the wards of a 2,000-bed chronic disease and 
rehabilitation facility. At the end of the 2-mo period, the 
study Ss were greatly improved in behavioral and 
intellectual functioning compared to the control group. 
The chief factor was the establishment of trust in the 
psychiatric nurse. This was enhanced by the nurses, 
conveying feelings of interest and affection by occasion- 
ally touching the Ss. No threatening demands were made 
of the Ss in the one-to-one and group meetings. Plans 
were made through mutual cooperation, and resulted in 
a reawakening of the patients’ desires to be responsible, 
productive, and useful.—Journal abstract. 

7849. Goldstein, S. E. & Rogers, J. (Royal Ottawa 
Hosp., Geriatric Services, Ontario, Canada) Community 
liaison with a mental hospital. Journal of the American 
Geriatrics Society, 1973(Dec), Vol. 21(12), 538-545.—Re- 
ports on a l-yr trial of obtaining discharge of suitable 
Beriatric patients from a mental hospital to nursing 
homes or homes for the aged in Canada. Reasons for 
Tejection or acceptance of transfer are discussed. Barriers 
of prejudice, lack of staff liaison, and lack of supervised 
nonnursing facilities of Ottawa had to be overcome 
before the program could be effective. Family relation- 
Ships are stressed. Persistent education regarding the new 
approach was a large factor in success, as was the 
principle of reversible exchange of patients between the 
Huston involved. Since hospital beds are needed for 
m. rapid short-term treatment of acutely ill patients, it is 
as portant to make sure that no patients are admitted to 

тетаіп in mental hospitals unnecessarily. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

м, 80. Gossett, John T.; Lewis, Susan B.; Lewis, Jerry 
Dallas үте, Virginia A. (Timberlawn Foundation, 
psychiat Tex.) Follow-up of adolescents treated in a 
jae ric hospital: 1. A review of studies. American 
| ы ч of Orthopsychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 43(4), 602-610. 
Psychiat ers that, ideally, programs for adolescents in 

ийе S hospitals should be based on empirical 

techni S ong-term effectiveness of different treatment 
significanti The literature is reviewed, and 6 variables 

xm a ly related to long-term outcome are isolated. 

hea p ents of the process-reactive variable are exam- 

that Bey for predictive ability, and other variables 

ши Евон! directions | for research are presented. 

refined E research designs examining combinations of 

RI Journal A predictors are suggested. (41 ref.) 

Ж DE Hirschowitz, Ralph G. (Harvard U., Medical 
Шой) S . of Community Psychiatry, Boston, Mass.) A 
mental he effective staff deployment in the revitalized 
56 SEU Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(1), 
echelon | бр an organizational model based onan 
account E design for precise responsibility „and 
_ ability of treatment and administrative decisions. 
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Job functions at each of the 4 levels are detailed and 
monitoring systems are described. 

7852. Leon, Sidney. (U. Miami, Medical School, 
Child Development Center) Behavior rehearsal as а 
method to increase heterosexual interaction. Corrective 
& Social Psychiatry & Journal of Applied Behavior 
Therapy, 1973, Vol. 19(4), 27-34.— Describes ап interven- 
tion program utilizing auxiliary hospital personnel to 
accelerate heterosexual skills and approach behavior of 
selected male residents. Groups were used which 
permitted, respectively, behavior rehearsal in a fairly 
natural setting, prescriptive modeling and rehearsal in an. 
artificial setting, and reinforcer sampling and the 
provision of information concerning potentially reinforc- 
ing community contexts. This was combined with 
behavioral assignments in the community. Results of this 
exploratory program are presented and suggestions for 
additional improvements made. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

7853. Lipsius, Steven H. (George Washington Us 
Medical School) Judgments of alternatives to hospitali- 
zation. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
130(8), 892-896.—Compared the judgments of staff 
members and of 106 hospitalized patients as to the. 
avoidability of hospitalization by means of alternative 
treatment facilities. Results demonstrate surprising valid- 
ity in most patients" opinions concerning their hospitali- 
zation, as judged by agreement with staff opinions and 
experimental findings, except for affective psychotics 
who overestimated avoidability. Specific alternatives 
selected by patients and staff are compared, and factors 


affecting their judgments are identified.—Journal. 
abstract. 
7854. Luzzi Matthew H.; Goldin, George J. & 


Stotsky, Bernard A. (Northeastern U.) A profile of work 
supervisor attitudes in the rehabilitation program of the 
mental hospital. Rehabilitation Literature, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 34(9), 267-270, 287.—Studied 25 work supervisors 
in a typical state mental hospital, using depth interviews, 
field observation, and student opinions. Attitudes, both 
positive and negative, were primarily related to the 
contradictory role in which work supervisors are ca- 
st—on the one hand, committed to the rehabilitation of 
the patient and linked into the hospital's therapeutic 
system and, on the other, constrained to comply with the 
production expectations of the hospital's administrative 
system.—S. L. Warren. 

7855. Mann, Ronald A. & Moss, Gene R. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) The therapeutic use of a token 
economy to manage a young and assaultive inpatient 

ulation. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 157(1), 1-9.—Assessed whether the 
behaviors of a population of 20 young, assaultive 
inpatients could be modified therapeutically using token 
reinforcement procedures. Reversal designs меге em- 
ployed to determine the effectiveness of paying tokens 
contingent upon target behaviors considered important 
in the areas of self-care and personal responsibility. The 
data extend previous findings by demonstrating that a 
token reinforcement program can be an effective means 
to motivate a young and assaultive inpatient population 
to engage in constructive and socially acceptable 
behaviors. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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(1 7856. Markson, Elizabeth W.; Levitz, Gary S. & 
-. Gognalons-Caillard, Maryvonne. (New York State Dept. 
of Mental Hygiene, Mental Health Research Unit, 
Albany) The elderly and the community: Reidentifying 
_ unmet needs. Journal of Gerontology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
- 28(4), 503-509.—Presents a study of 348 geriatric 
patients referred to 2 mental hospitals, 1 with a screening 
-unit and 1 accepting all applicants. Findings indicate 
- that, although complaints about the patients’ behavior 
- by those referring varied, % could have been cared for 
“outside the hospital through coordinated health and 
— social services. Nevertheless, /, who could have remained 
“in the community were admitted despite a screening 
- process at 1 hospital that was intended to refer them to 
| more appropriate targets. At the hospital without 
| Screening, / of those accepted could have remained 
| outside. On follow-up 4 in 10 released or rejected 
tients were judged to need | or more social and 
‘medical services; hospitalization had provided only a 
temporary solution for patients. Few received health or 
social services; when they did, these were uncoordinated. 
| Some reasons for the continued lack of coordinated 
_ Services are proposed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
_ 7857. Marohn, Richard C.; Dalle-Molle, Diane; Offer, 
- Daniel & Ostrov, Eric. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., 
| Chicago) A hospital riot: Its determinants and implica- 
“tions for treatment. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
-1973(Jun) Vol. 130(6), 631-636.—Discusses several 
| factors which were responsible for a riot on an inpatient 
| treatment unit for delinquent adolescents: individual 
_ dynamics of patients and staff, group problems, and 
issues involving the entire patient-staff group. The unit is 
ewed as an open system comprising individual dynam- 
and patient-staff interrelationships. Achieving and 
maintaining internal homeostasis are essential to that 
| organism. Implications of the findings for hospital 
| treatment are discussed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
-—.. 7858. Moos, Rudolf; Shelton, Robert & Petty, Charles. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Social Ecology Lab., 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Perceived ward climate and treatment 
‘outcome. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Oct), 


“Staff agreed in perceiving wards with high dropout rates 
as low in involvement, support, order and organization, 
апа program clarity, whereas wards with high release 
rates were perceived as strongly emphasizing practical 
Orientation, but as relatively “unexpressive.” Wards that 
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1973(Jun) ^ Vol. 130(6), 711-714.—Demonstrates, 
through 3 case histories, how geriatric patients can be 
integrated into a general hospital's intensive therapeutic 
milieu program. Further investigation of the advisability 
of segregating these patients from the general psychiatric 
population, as is now commonly done, is suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

7860. Page, Stewart. (Lakeshore Psychiatric Hosp., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Note on institutional priva- 
су. Ontario Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 12-16. 
—Notes that physical privacy is lacking in large mental 
institutions. The resident's privacy is compromised for 
that of the staff. Rules of appropriate behavior extend to 
what are normally private areas of one's life. It is 
suggested that therapeutic invasion of psychological 
privacy may be destructive and that the weifare of the 
patient should come first.—A. Krichev. 


7861. Polak, Paul & Jones, Maxwell. (Southwest - 


Denver Community Mental Health Services, Colo.) The 
psychiatric nonhospital: A model for change. Communi- 
ty Mental Health Journal, 1973(Sum), Vol. 9(2), 123-132. 
—Questions the process of extrusion of a patient from 
his natural social environment to the often irrational 
social system of a hospital. A social-systems approach to 
treatment is described which aims at correcting some of 
the distortions of rational psychiatry. (23 ref.) 

7862. Prigmore, Charles S. & Davis, Paul R. (U. 
Alabama, School of Social Work) Wyatt v. Stickney: 
Rights of the committed. Socia/ Work, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
18(4), 10-18.—Describes the background, outcome, and 
implications of the Wyatt vs Stickney case, in which the 
court developed minimum standards for treatment, 
physical environment, staff, and aftercare of patients 
involuntarily committed to institutions for the mentally 
ill or retarded. 

7863. Rabiner, Edwin L.; Wells, Carl Е. & Yager, ду 
(Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) А по 
for the brief hospital treatment of the disadvantag 
psychiatrically ill. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry 
1973(Oct), Vol. 43(5), 774-782.—Describes a treatmen 
approach based on structured social situations, кор 
feedback, апа problem-oriented discussion ко 
which is designed to deal more effectively with Seve 
characteristics of lower-class inpatient populations be 
their here-and-now orientation, feelings of poWer 
ness, and tendencies to externalize). Eo cde 

7864. Stamford, Bryant A. (U. Louisville, PUN 
Physiology Lab.) Effects of chronic Institution ity Wf 
on the physical working capacity and сата 0, Vol. 
geriatric men. Journal of Gerontology, 1973( d acis 
28(4), 441-446. Compared the physical working IFT) 
ties and trainability of chronically institution aie 
and recently hospitalized (RH) male вепат 
patients. Results show that CI patients had sign oneei 
lower physical working capacities (heart rate A fi 
pulse responses were measured by a cons nterparts. 
bicycle ergometer stress test) than their RH EE training 
During the Ist 12-wks training, a minimal Mer or 
stimulus of 50% of the heart-rate range Was hx Jm 
both groups. Significant physiological паре MAI 
noted in CI patients, while RH patients re demon- 
essentially unchanged. Significant changes NS training 
strated in the RH group during the final 6 
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as the intensity of daily exercise was increased to 60% of 
the heart-rate range. Further significant physiological 
improvement also occurred in the CI group during this 
phase of training. As expected, no significant physiologi- 
cal changes occurred through the 18-wk training period 
in a 3rd group of similarly aged patients serving as 
nonexercised controls.—Journal abstract. 

7865. Walker, W. Ray; Parsons, Lowell B. & Skelton, 
W. Douglas. (Emory U., Medical School) Brief hospitali- 
zation on a crisis service: A study of patient and 
treatment variables. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 896-900.—Studied a brief-hospi- 
talization unit of a general hospital crisis intervention 
service to obtain empirical data on certain aspects of the 
patients and the treatment services. 97 successive 
admissions to the unit were evaluated. Results show that 
Ss admitted to the unit had major psychiatric problems, 
and that an equal number with similar psychopathology 
were admitted during the day as during the night. Twice 
as many Ss were discharged with plans for outpatient 
treatment than for inpatient treatment; these 2 groups 
differed on several dimensions of psychopathology. 
Implications of these findings for staff and treatment 
programs on such a unit are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

7866. Weinstein, Abbott S.; DiPasquale, Diane & 
Winsor, Frederick. (New York State Dept. of Mental 
Hygiene, Albany) Relationships between length of stay 
їп and out of the New York State mental hospitals. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 
904-909.— Presents a report which shows that most of 
the patients who left New York State hospitals during 
ш past 6 yrs remained out for substantial periods of 
орев of time out of the hospitals was related to 
i ngth of stay in the hospitals only to a minor degree, but 
ength of time out was strongly related to the number of 
Eos hospitalizations. 16-64 yr old patients left much 
ade: and returned slightly sooner than younger or 
fon poniente: Inpatient stays were shortened markedly 
ME 66-1971. Length of time out of the hospitals after 
pues t stays also tended to decrease but to a far lesser 
NM 971, however, showed an exception to the trend. 

ournal abstract. 
meld Wing, George & Pollack, Kenneth. (State U. 
ү ork, Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) The 
Queue Lies in a city psychiatric hospital. Psychiatric 
for as 1973, Vol. 47(1), 71-81—Describes a system 
БУША апа „patient groups in a ward for female 
aroups d patients in a large city hospital. 4 small staff 
lime ps ор of a psychiatrist, social worker, рагї- 
to ap i ologist, and a psychiatric resident are assigned 
(Cane че 11 patients from the closed ward 
Met EN isturbed) and 9 from the open side. Teams 
groups и to discuss all new admissions; orientation 
after hee: also held for all new patients within 3 days 
Broup a eval The operations of a special nurse’s aid 
Projects a small staff committee working on special 
with Nard. described. Patient groups, some concerned 
Which o atmosphere. and peer behavior, and others 
Ый as traditional therapy groups, are also 
and the ш group therapy session is examined 
discussed p. oe of the group organization is 
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7868. Zahnd, Walter F. & Berecochea, John E. 
(California State U., Chico) Group process training in a 
correctional institution. International Journal of the 
Addictions, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 443-450.—Used group 
process training with staff in a correctional institution for 
drug addicts to handle problems arising from the 
inconsistencies between a therapeutic community model 
and a traditional correlational culture. Problems inherent 
in employees in a correctional institution are discussed, 
and their reactions to a program model based on 
intensive staff interactions are considered. The demand 
for security, traditional role models, and the custodial 
functions of many employees affected the kind of 
training provided. Of 102 staff members who participat- 
ed, % thought that the training helped in understanding 
group processes. 60% reported they worked better with 
others as a result of the sessions. It is suggested that the 
benefit derived from such training depends on position 
in the organizational structure and attitudes toward 
therapeutic vs custodial treatment.—L. Gorsey. 
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7869. Busk, Patricia L.; Ford, Robin С. & Schulman, 
Jerome L. (Children’s Memorial Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) 
Stability of sociometric responses in classrooms. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(1), 
69-84.—Argues that most studies which employ sociom- 
etric measures have either ignored the sensitivity of these 
measures to changes in group structure or failed to 
indicate the relative sensitivity of the different types of 
measures across time and at different age levels. The 
present study hypothesized a way to categorize sociome- 
tric responses according to their usefulness in reflecting 
changes both across time and at various age levels. 
Students in Grades 4-8 (N = 607) responded to a 
sociometric questionnaire. Test-retest correlations were 
analyzed for choices given, choices received, and 
reciprocal choices. Results indicate that reciprocal 
choices were less affected by age and time changes than 
all other ways of interpreting sociometric data. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

7870. Devaki, P. & Ramamurti, P. V. (Sri Venkates- 
wara U., Tirupati, India) Social responsibility and 
student absenteeism. Journal of the Indian Academy of 
Applied Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(3), 73-75.—Divided the 
total sample of an Indian college into subgroups of 
classes and arranged the individuals within each classin | 
increasing order of days absented in a year. The 124 Ss in. 
the bottom quartile were termed “regulars” and the 124 
in the top quartile were termed “irregulars.” Ss complet- 
ed the Test of Behavioral Rigidity. Results indicate 
significant differences in social responsibility, the regu- 
lars being more socially responsible than the irregulars. 
—Journal abstract. 

7871. Ellison, Craig W. (Westmont Coll.) Profile: 
Psychology faculty in Christian colleges. Journal of 
Psychology & Theology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 1(2), 51—63. 
— Mailed a survey assessing training, background, 
attitudes, professional involvement, goals, and activities 
of psychology faculty to 46 Christian colleges. A profile 
of psychology faculty was developed from the responses 
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w 
of 69 faculty from 35 colleges. A roster of the psychology 
F faculty is presented indicating degree, rank, and speciali- 
- zation of each faculty respondent according to college. 
—Journal abstract. 
7872. Glasnapp, Douglas R. & Guenther, John E. (U. 
_ Kansas) Humanistic and skills orientation change 
during student teaching. College Student Journal, 
_ 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 43-47.—Tested whether or not 
- changes in the attitudes of student teachers toward their 
- pupils from a humanistic toward a more custodial one is 
accompanied by changes in the teaching of skills. Ss 
- completed The Pupil Control Ideology (PCI) by D. J. 
- Willower which measures their humanistic-custodialistic 
_ (H-C) orientations. An informal 5-point Likert-type scale 
measured the skills (S) orientations. An analysis of the 
pre- and post-teaching measurements of the Ss indicated 
a significant (p < .05) difference between H-C and S 
orientations. Analysis of variance indicated that Ss who 
Were more custodial initially made a greater change 
- toward a less skills-oriented approach than their counter- 
parts. АП Ss, in general, became more custodial during 
- Student teaching. It is indicated that changes in H-C 
orientation were not necessarily accompanied by like 
changes in S orientation. Apparently, those Ss that were 
more custodial initially expressed a change toward a 
- nonskills approach while the opposite occurred for those 
Tower on H-C orientation.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. 
7873. Hill, John C. (U. Cincinnati) Effects of training 
n content development strategies upon classroom 
communication behavior patterns. Journal of Education- 
"al Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 67(3), 114-122.—Studied 
the change in communication behaviors within class- 
- rooms due to training of teachers (М = 7) in content 
ЯЗ development Strategies. А significant reduction was 
und in the use of the abstract examples category and a 
— Significant increase in the amplification category at the 
:05 level. The increase in the amplification category is 
related to the processing of content and perhaps to 
higher order cognitive operations. It is concluded that 
_ teacher training in content development strategies does 
_ affect communication behaviors in the classroom. 
Journal abstract. 
7874. Khizhukhovskaya, M. F. (General & Pedagogi- 
1 Psychology Research Inst., Moscow, USSR) [A 
Comparative study of the effectiveness of different 
types of vocational counseling concerning teaching 
Occupations among students of rural Schools.] (Russ) 
Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 144-146.—In- 
Vestigated the relative effectiveness of 3 types of 
Prevocational training and counseling. Beginning with 
E the 8th grade and for 2 yrs, 3 groups of 27 students who 
- had shown academic promise and interest in teaching 
Were given either (a) the traditional form of vocational 
Е that Stressed information concerning the 
various teaching Occupations, (b) the opportunity to 
Practice teaching in the lower grades of their own 
Schools, or (c) a combination of the Ist 2 methods plus 
encouragement to become personally and independently 
- involved in preparing for a teaching career throu, 
- independent Study, self-evaluation, anal sis of {а 
Classroom performance, etc, While ae ticipants i 
е 3rd group thought their knowled. мыд 
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group, objective measures indicated the reverse to be 
true. For all groups, evaluation of Ss’ own teaching 
shifted from “fun” aspects to stress on selecting a future 
profession. The percentage of Ss who eventually entered 
a teachers college was smallest in the Ist and largest in 
the 3rd group.—L. Zusne. 

7875. Mohan, Madan. (State University Coll. New 
York, Fredonia) Is there a need for a course in 
creativity in teacher education? Journal of Creative 
Behavior, 1973, Vol. 7(3), 175-186.—Developed a course 
in creativity for teachers which was reviewed by teachers 
and researchers. The need for the course was assessed by 
Surveying 180 graduate students and senior students in 
teacher education, and 70 experienced teachers, The 
effectiveness of 4 inservice creativity workshops was 
surveyed. It is concluded that such a course is needed. 
—S. Blackman. 

7876. Munoz, Rodrigo A. Group interaction with 
“undisturbed” children. Journal of School Health, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 43(8), 530-531.—Briefly reports personal 
experience of working with a “normal” population of 
school-age children, utilizing the methods of psychologi- 
cal interaction and psychological interpretation. The 
fruitfulness of this approach when applied to normal 
individuals is questioned.—G. S. Spitzer. : 

7877. Muthayya, B. C. (National Inst. of Community 
Development, Hyderabad, India) Attitude to children's 
education: An opinion analysis of villagers in a develop- 
mental block in Hyderabad district. Journal of the Indian 
Academy of Applied Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(1), 22-27, 
—Interviewed 342 husbands and 342 wives in 42 low, 
251 middle, and 49 high socioeconomic level households 
about attitudes toward children's education. 53.7% 
thought children should be sent to school before 5 yrs s 
age. 66% thought that educating children is possible only 
for families with more money. 64% thought ma 
educating girls was not wasteful, but that girls mo 
be given as much education as boys бз | 
thought girls should not attend school until after puber 7 
because it would reduce their chances for ыу: d 
although more males supported this view than fA 
71.6% thought mature girls should not be sent 0 Hur 
because it is against the traditional раа ee 
females thought this was true than males—L. Т) 

7878. Singh, Agya J. (Panjabi U., Patiala, and 
Incidence of anxiety among teachers under yr E 
teachers in service. Journal of the Indian Ag aia i 
Applied Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(2), 61-64.— p 
tered the IPAT Anxiety Scale Question i Lee 
undergraduate teacher trainees (47 males uU mae 
males) and 112 graduated, employed teachers ( КАШ), 
and 68 females). Results support the hypotheses ee 
teacher trainees would have more anxiety er higher 
employed teachers and (b) males would Пау 
degree of anxiety than females.—Journal арга ington) 

7879. Stebbins, Robert A. (U. Texas, 
Physical context influences on behavior: Rohan 
classroom disorderliness. Environment & 
1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 291-314.—Based on 
the man-made environment is a message ted of the 
maker and a user, observations are Pree environ- 
relationship between the physical education’ py 

р P 5 define 
ment and classroom disorderliness (as 
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teachers). 95 disorderly acts discussed with teachers were 
part of a larger study of 71 teachers in primarily private 
schools, from elementary through high school, in St. 
John's, Newfoundland, Canada, and Kingston, Jamaica. 
Compared with makers’ intended use of schoolrooms, 
disorderly behaviors were associated with failure to use 
the school as intended or use in unintended ways. Such 
behavior (e.g, inattention, mischief, truancy) is caused, 
in part, by construction (e.g., planned lack of a door or 
wall in a classroom). Evidence that observations are not 
simply cultural differences is presented. Methodological 
limitations are discussed. (18 ref.) —S. T. Margulis. 

7880. Tinto, Vincent. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
College proximity and rates of college attendance. 
American Educational Research Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
10(4), 277-293.—Studied the effect of college proximity 
upon rates of college attendance among over 20,000 high 
school graduates of 1966 in the states of Illinois and 
North Carolina. Results of multivariate dummy-variable 
regression analyses question both the assumption that 
college proximity per se is an important factor in college- 
going, and the often stated belief that the establishment 
of public junior colleges will help to equalize educational 
opportunity by providing higher educational access to 
able children of low status families. In both Illinois and 
North Carolina, only persons of lower ability appeared 
lo gain in attendance when living in a community with a 
public junior college. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7881. Whitehurst, Carol & Miller, Edward. (Long 
| U., С. W. Post Coll.) Behavior modification of 
ое behavior on a nursery school bus: А case 
Т у. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 

(2), 123-128.—Modified aggressive behavior of 2 
91 brothers оп а nursery school bus by the 
oe of a negative punishment contingency in 
aan n е Ss were told they would be detained on the bus 
n е 2nd time the bus passed their house (delay of 
el ад if abusive behavior occurred. The practi- 
uem ications of the study and the relative merits of 
di Werne negative punishment over positive punishment 

8 oth children are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
USSR) - Zukovská, V. I. (Minsk State Pedagogical Inst., 
activity [The character of motives of public welfare 
ОАА higher grade secondary school pupils.] (Slok) 
D EE Patopsychológia Dietata, 1973, Vol. 8(2), 
SO e m resents results of a 2-yr investigation of the 

SR du 8th, 9th, and 10th graders (У = 2,000) from 
Welfare enean Republic for participating in public 
Schools ctivity (e.g., unselfish work for public benefit in 
motives or scientific laboratories). Data indicate that 
бе, А з considerably in their content and struc- 
classifica ferentiation from the content aspect led to 
fulfillment of шо 10 groups: (a) social opinion, (b) 
Wide cont, of duties, (c) friendly sympathies, (d) need of 
towards VUE (е) need of self-education, (f) tendency 
nation to E role" of organizer and leader, (g) subordi- 
ideal of th ki majority, (h) means of active rest, (i) the 
Youth О, € komsomolec" (a member of the Communist 
solidarit: V RUD. and (j) unity of opinions and 
E y. otives (a), (b), (g), and (i) characterized Ss 

Dam ey of collectivistic personality orientation, 
formed | of social and personal interests having been 
9r the benefit of public interest. Motives (d), (е), 
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(f), and (h) stressed a narrowly personal orientation, a 
tendency toward personal satisfaction. Implications for 
educational goals are discussed. (Russian summary) 
—English summary. 

School Administration & Educational Processes 


7883. Anant, Santokh S. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, 
Canada) Teacher as an environmental influence in the 
context of leadership studies. Indian Journal of Psycho- 
metry & Education, 1972, Vol. 3(1), 9-21.— Discusses the 
teacher influence which involves, among other things, 
the nature of identification made possible by his 
relationship with the pupils. The influence is related to 
his status as the leader of the class as a group, his role as 
a dominant adult figure, his popularity with the class, the 
methods (democratic or autocratic) used by him to 
influence the class, and his qualitites and traits. His 
influence is also related to the cohesiveness of the group. 
The acceptance of teacher's authority has something to 
do with pupils’ personal characteristics. The teacher 
influences his pupils through his teaching, through 
feedback (informing pupils about their progress), and 
through feedback from the pupils about his teaching. 
This feedback is essential for effective teaching, because 
the teacher should remain informed how well the pupils 
have understood the points clarified by him and how far 
they require revision or a modified approach. It is likely 
that the child's attitude towards and relationship with the 
teacher is a replica of his attitude towards and relation 
with his parents. It is also likely that the former is a 
compensation for all those things which were lacking in 
the latter. It is suggested that a clear understanding is 
needed of the process by which the shift in identification 
occurs. (21 ref)—Journal summary. 

7884. Brown, Martha A. (Stephen F. Austin State U.) 
The administration of professors as decision-makers. 
Public Personnel Management, 1973(Sep) Vol. 2(5), 
351-357.—Administered a questionnaire to professors in 
28 colleges and universities to determine whether they 
were satisfied with the amount of influence they had on 
10 decisions related to their teaching and institutional 
roles. Results show that Ss were most satisfied with their 
influence in teaching decisions (e.g, selecting a tex- 
tbook). 50% of the Ss were satisfied with the amount of 
influence they had on all 10 decisions. S’s satisfaction 
with his department chairman was related to the amount 
of influence S had on department decisions (e.g., 
determining long-term policy). The need for administra- 
tors to align individual needs with organization objec- 
tives is discussed. (15 ref.)—A. Olson. 

7885. Busk, Patricia L.; Ford, Robin C. & Schulman, 
Jerome L. (Children’s Memorial Hosp., Chicago, m.) 
Effects of schools’ racial composition on the self- 
concept of black and white students. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 67(2), 57-63.—In- 
vestigated self-esteem and self-concept of ability of black 
and white Ss (№ = 696) in Grades 6-8 attending 2 all- 
black, 1 all-white, and 3 integrated parochial schools in 
similar socioeconomic sections of Chicago. Ss were 
administered the Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory 
(CSED, the How I See Myself Rating Scale, and W. 
Brookover’s self-concept of ability measure (SCA). A 
multivariate analysis of variance performed on the test- 
battery scores yielded significant differences for type of 
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school on the self-esteem measure and the rating scale, 
and for grade on both the SCA measure and the peer and 
school subscales of CSEI, but did not yield significant 
differences for any of the interactions. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7886. Cassel, Russell N. & Becker, William F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Assessment of organizational 
climate of colleges in Wisconsin for student in-put to 
decision making. College Student Journal, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 7(3), 26-37.—Indicates the means of assessing the 
- Openness of organizational climates of colleges with 

respect to their student inputs to decision-making. 40 

colleges in Wisconsin were rated by 173 students by the 
—use of К. N. Cassel's (see PA, Vol. 49:5344) Organiza- 
tional Climate Descriptive Questionnaire (OCDQ). The 
OCDQ consists of 96 items distributed equally among 8 
tests. The first 4 tests focus on the quality of student 
leadership in terms of relationship to school administra- 
tion; disengagement, hindrance, esprit, and intimacy. 
- The other 4 tests indicate the attitudes of the administra- 
tion to student leadership: aloofness, production, thrust, 
and consideration. Inconsistent responses of the Ss were 
“not included in the analyses. Results of responses were 
о analyzed by the varimax method of rotation. The 

8 factors accounted for 43% of the variance. A direct 
linear relationship was established between the openness 
of an administration and the total scores on the OCDQ. 
п terms of cut-off points on the total score, the climates 
f the colleges were described as being open, autono- 
mous, familiar, parental, and closed. (20 ref.)—4A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 
7887. Fagot, Beverly І. (U. Oregon) Influence of 
teacher behavior in the preschool. Developmental 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(2), 198-206.—Observed 


1 


preschool teachers and children during free-play periods 


in 3 different studies. In Study 1, 17 boys and i8 girls in 
different schools differed significantly in the amount of 
task behavior engaged in, and the 2 teachers with high- 


task rates praised the children more, criticized them less, 


Criticized less, responded more to questions, and gave 
ess physical affection than teachers in the low-task class. 
Study 3 was a replication of the 2nd study, in which 27 
different children but the same teachers were observed 
during the following year. In all 3 studies, the classes 
with the less directive, less critical teachers showed a 

igher rate of children’s task behavior. Although there 
меге по sex differences іп the children's task behavior, 
the teachers behaved differently toward boys and girls, 
ith girls Teceiving more instructions than boys. 
Journal abstract. 


7888. Feldt, Leonard S. (U. I. t si 
for methods/materials осо aree ере 


* treatments 
conditions, 
per group. 
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With "moderately effective" treatments, the minimum 
number is 235 or more. Use of stratified samples reduces 
the minimum by 15-4095.— Journal abstract. 

7889. Gaff, Jerry G. (California State U., Sonoma) 
Making a difference: The impacts of faculty. Journal o 
Higher Education, 1973(Nov), Vol. 44(8), 605-622.—At 
several diverse colleges and universities, students were 
administered a battery of questionnaires while freshmen 
and again as seniors. During the senior year, faculty 
members were also asked to respond toa questionnaire. 
Faculty nominated by both colleagues and students as 
having been outstanding (a) indicated preference for 
teaching over research and for teaching undergraduates 
rather than graduate students, (b) had considerable 
student interaction outside of classroom, (c) were not 
radical young faculty but were likely to talk about a 
variety of contemporary issues, and (d) were more apt to 
name a college senior to whose development they felt 
they had contributed. The qualities possessed by stu- 
dents when they began college tended to persist and 
become accentuated during the 4 yrs.—E. L. Tatham, 

7890. Gilmore, George E. & Chandy, Jean. (U. Texas) 
Teachers' perceptions of school psychological services. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 11(2), 139- 
147.—33 teachers from 2 schools (1 in a primarily black 
neighborhood, the other in a lower-middle-class white 
area) responded to a structured interview about the roles 
and functions of school psychologists-psychometrists. 
Responses of Ss grouped according to degree of teaching 
experience and amount of contact with school psycholo- 
gists or psychometrists were compared on 5 sets of | 
variables (child-learning problems, diagnostic activities, 
types of treatment, management, skills, recommenda- 
tions). Results illustrate that Ss view the psychologist asa 
specialist in emotional problems whose major сарш 
procedure is testing, who recommends treatment n 
does little himself. Statistical analysis indicates that E 
teaching experience and contact with psychologists 
di i , ions of the school 

ifferentiate between Ss' perceptions ices 
psychologist’s functioning. Teacher recommen aed 
for change in psychological services are outinee. 
—Journal abstract. 

7891. Good, Katherine C. & Good. Lawrence Е. 
Attitude similarity and attraction to an Wes 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), tüitudi- 
—Hypothesized that a college instructor who is atively 
nally similar to oneself will be evaluated more ро inded- 
than an attitudinally dissimilar one for Nu a 
ness, promoting feelings of at ease, being stimu e ae 
interesting, over-all teaching competence, ре under- 
tractiveness, and desirability as an instructor. EA 
graduates filled out a 14-item Survey of АШЫН survey 
during a later class session, received an aa othetica 
representing the attitudes and opinions of a УР agree- 
college instructor who showed either 14 or 80 structor 
ment with S's own views. S then filled out an 1n timulus 
evaluation scale for his evaluations of eno. was 
person. The hypothesized effect of attitude em -Journa 
confirmed for all of the evaluation variables: 
abstract. eston 

7892. Halfacre, John & Welch, Frances. E S.C; 
County School District, Div. of Special Serv inproach- 
Teacher consultation model: An operan 
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Psychology in the Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 494—497. 
—Describes а consultation model that reflects the 
incorporation of learning theory techniques and whose 
purpose is to modify teacher behavior. The model 
consists of a series of steps that a consultant can take to 
help a teacher with her classroom concerns. 

7893. Hicks, R. E. (Dept. of Public Service Board, 
Papua New Guinea) Age variations in vocational 
interests at Form 4 level in Papua New Guinea. New 
Guinea Psychologist, 1973(May), Vol. 5(1), 28-29.—Ex- 
amined whether there are any systematic changes in 
vocational interest scores with increase in age at the high 
school level. The Pacific Vocational Interest Analysis 
had been administered since 1968. Results indicate that 
there is little change for either sex. 

7894. Irvine, La Verne F.; Brierley, Norman R. & 
Searcy, James S. (Auburn U.) Problem solving in 
resolving problems relating to school desegregation. 
College Student Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 68-72. 
— Discusses a program designed to assist teams of public 
school teachers and principals, both blacks and whites, 
in resolving the problem of desegregation of schools. 6 1- 
day workshops involved a total of 65 persons distributed 
among 17 teams. Approximately / of the participants 
were black. The programs included lectures and discus- 
sions on the solutions of problems of desegregation as 
indicated by a questionnaire technique. The instability of 
membership was indicated by the fact that the partici- 
Pants attended only some of the workshops. The 
problems discussed included ability-grouping, schedul- 
E ae nication, lack of textbooks, misuse of 
ЖО s and funds, the role of the middle school, the 
MOM Bs reading programs, and the problem of Negro 
Te paient and representation in school affairs. Al- 
un measurable gain in the progress toward desegre- 
де" disappointing, the series of workshops is 
Com a worthy venture in relating findings of the 
ofd ral sciences toward the solution of the problem 

oe ation- A; J. Ter Keurst. 

Patte da King, Charles E.; Mayer, Robert R. & Borders- 
tial des Anne. (North Carolina Central U.) Differen- 
Mert ses to black and white males by female 
1973ul) клет city. Sociology & Social Research, 
à far-reachi ol. 57(4), 482-494.— Discusses the impact of 
pil dictos School desegregation plan on teacher-pu- 
most skill од at the classroom level. White males were 
east ТОР teacher interaction and black males were 
interacted ul of the 4 race-sex groups. All students 
the ally, ie with teachers in an integrated than in 
interact; аск school. Data are reported in terms of 

а V. Heckel. 

Illinois). Киш, Kristen Н. & Blood, Milton R. (О. 
Tale and ema Ranison of communication patterns in 
ducation, 197% le graduate students. Journal of Higher 
27 female 2 73040%), Vol. 448), 623-632.—4 male and 
questionnaire у luate students responded to a 4-part 
ifference Г with 40 questions. A Hotelling Т? test of 
females was etween the mean vectors of males and 
ог males а ee significant. Item / tests between means 
en, ede females showed that when compared to 
graduate в, n. (a) tended to be older; (b) had been in 

i chool longer; (с) had fewer discussions with 


IT rese. = 
arch advisors; (d) tended to discuss research 
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interests with other graduate students more frequently; 
(e) viewed these discussions as more helpful; and (f) 
viewed their relationship with their research advisor as 
less relaxed, jocular, equalitarian, casual, or friendly. 
Pearson correlations among the 39 variables (excluding 
sex) indicated that for women, the greater the number of 
discussions with research advisors the more the relation- 
ship was viewed as casual, equalitarian, and stimulating. 
For men, the more helpful the research advisor, the lower 
the number of discussions; while the more the relation- 
ship with the advisor was viewed as interesting, the more 
discussions outside of the office context.—E. L. Tatham. 

7897. Kleinfeld, J. S. (U. Alaska, Inst. of Social, 
Economic, & Government Research) Classroom climate 
and the verbal participation of Indian and Eskimo 
students in integrated classrooms. Journal of Education- 
al Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 67(2), 51-52.The mute 
withdrawal typical of village Indian and Eskimo students 
who have been integrated into the public schools is a 
central concern of many teachers. Ethnographic research 
suggests that these students’ silence may derive from 
their preception of a threatening classroom climate 
where they fear white students will laugh at them. To test 
this hypothesis, the relationship between the perceptions 
of village Indian and Eskimo 9th graders (N = 42) 
concerning the classroom climate in 3 major academic 
subjects and their verbal participation in each of these 
subjects was examined. Classroom climate was measured 
through a pupil perception questionnaire, and Ss’ verbal 
participation was measured through teachers’ ratings. A 
moderately strong relationship was consistently found 
between Ss’ perception of the classroom climate and 
their verbal participation in integrated classrooms. 
—Journal abstract. 

7898. Moore, J. William; Biddle, Barry & Gagne, 
Ellen. (Bucknell U.) A system for increasing the 
probability of teacher control of their teaching behav- 
ior. Educational Technology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 
44-41.—Proposes a research approach to solving class- 
room problems for teachers in training. The approach 
uses the scientific problem-solving method of hypothesis 
testing. A minority of the trainees fail to reach criterion 
in the classroom using this approach. These trainees are 
either unable to apply a research approach to instruction 
in both case study and classroom settings, or are able to 
apply the research approach in the case study but unable 
to apply such an approach in the classroom. The use of 
the research approach is stated to be more effective than 
previous systems in controlling for the variables of (a) 
little or no immediate feedback on teaching, (b) 
incomplete feedback of teaching practice, and (c) 
feedback of teaching that is questioned by the trainee. 
—G. R. Alley. 

7899. Popperová, Marta. (Inst. of Pedagogical Re- 
search, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Developing creative 
thinking in grammar schools.] (Slok) Jednotna Skola, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 25(4), 340-358.—Surveyed Czechoslova- 
kian high school physics and biology teachers to 
determine how the present high school situation trains 
youth to independent creative thinking. Analysis of the 
data indicates that (а) much of teaching is aimed at a 
mere reproduction of facts, particularly in physics which 
should provide a wealth of opportunity for creative 
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- thinking; and (b) the teaching curriculum is overloaded 
and the teachers themselves not well prepared. It is 
suggested that a less traditional approach to teacher 
training will provide a more creative atmosphere in high 
School science. (Russian & English summaries)—B. 
McLean. 

7900. Sharma, S. N. & Singh, R. P. (Patna Training 
Coll., India) A study of attitudes towards modern 
-approach in teaching. Indian Journal of Psychometry & 
- Education, 1972, Vol. 3(1), 29-33.—Administered an 
- attitude scale to 202 males and females from secondary 
schools in Patna along with (a) a brief questionnaire 
covering examinations passed, year of birth, sex, and 
- teaching experience, and (b) a 7-item form of the F scale 
_ used by W. J. Mackinnon and P. Centres (see PA, Vol. 
. 31:4562). It is concluded that teachers having put in 
- greater period of service in education have less favorable 
attitudes towards modern approaches in teaching than 
new teachers. It also seems that teachers who attend 
refresher courses, summer institutes, seminars, and other 
in-service training courses have more favorable attitudes 
toward modern approaches in teaching than those who 
are cut off from modern developments in education. It is 
suggested that training brings about changes in their 
attitudes. The younger teachers or recently trained 
teachers who attend in-service training courses frequent- 
ly are favorable to modern approaches and practices in 
teaching. Acceptance of modern approaches in teaching 
is negatively correlated with authoritarianism, years of 
experience, and age. Authoritarianism is positively 
correlated with years of experience and age—A. M. 
Berg. 

Curriculum Development & Teaching Methods 


7901. Acland, H. (Harvard U., Graduate School of 
Education) Streaming in English primary schools. 
British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
43(2), 151-159.—Reviews British research on the effects 
of streaming (i.e. ability grouping) in junior high 
schools, and presents alternative techniques for analyz- 
ing (a) the relationship between the student's social 
background and his stream position and (b) the impact 
Of streaming on reading and arithmetic achievement. 
Analysis indicates that stream assignment decisions do 
not appear to be influenced by social background 
differences, and that the effect of stream position on 
achievement is small. This latter finding indicates that 
one of the major purposes of ability grouping, changing 
Is not being accom- 


7902. Atkinson, R. C., et al. (Stanford U.) Computer 
a itial reading: Individualized 
instruction based on optimization procedures. Educa- 
1973(Sep), Vol. 13(9), 27-37.—The 
computer assisted instruction program in initial reading 
at Stanford University consists of 8 parts or strands that 
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allocation algorithms within the reading program is 
discussed. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

7903. Boyle, Harry H. & Felton, Gary S. (Claremont 
Coll, Educational Development Center) Creating a 
holistic learning environment: An experiential class. 
room for communication in writing. College. Student 
Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 52-60.— Discusses a holis- 
tic learning environment from the viewpoints of con- 
trolled observation and from a description of intuitive 
experiences. The observation reports the differential 
progress in a 10-wk course in written communication 
between Groups A and B. The Ss of each group were 
comparable in chronological age and low achievement, 
A consisted of 30 men and 29 women; В of 27 women, 
The groups had comparable scores on the pretest. The 
instructional pattern for A emphasized the process- and 
holistic-orientation. B was taught by the traditional 
procedures. No significant changes occurred for B in the 
pre- and post-instruction test scores. The changes for A 
їп comparable testing indicated significant (p < 01) 
progress. Likewise, female Ss of A exceeded those of B 
(p< .001). The description of intuitive experience em- 
phasizes the total individual as an entity reacting in an 
environment. This reaction entails a task and a process 
to attain adjustment, which is accomplished by commu- 
nication. Good communication involves the process by 
which the communicator considers the reaction of the 
recipient of the message.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7904. Capone, Thomas; McLaughlin, James H. & 
Smith, Frederick. (Nassau County Dept. of Drug & 
Alcohol Addiction, Medical Research & Education Unit, 
N.Y.) Peer group leadership program in drug abuse 
prevention 1970-1971 academic year. Journal of Drug 
Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 3(3), 201-245.—Reviews and 
evaluates the initial year of an innovative peer Bel 
approach to drug abuse prevention in the schools of A 
York City. The history, goals, structure, and ОШ 
features of the program are described. Interviews i 
key program staff and student participants are Mes aff 
Other topics include methods of student ani ШЫ 
selection and training, factors related to peer E di 
involvement, attitudes and behaviors of student P i 
pants, and perceptions of high school principals por 
ing the program. Conclusions and BE A 
relative to the program are presented.—Journal а Jobi 

7905. DeVries, David L. & Edwards, Keith 5 bien 
Hopkins U., Center for Social Organization pue ai 
Learning games and student teams: Their el ТИ 
classroom process. American Educational Ex d 
Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(4), 307-318 M agit 
effects of using the learning game Equations aaa 
teams, and the games-teams combination 2 С ses fora 
process variables in 7th grade mathematics с nl peer 
4-wk period. Using the game created greater үт satisfac- 
tutoring, less perceived difficulty, and great al altered 
tion with the class. Using student teams post peer 
classroom process by creating greater ЫШ. А 
tutoring, and greater perceived mutual CORE dus 
competitiveness in the classroom. The EN either 
combination resulted in greater peer tutoring d using à 
Bames or teams alone. Results are intei (25 ref) 
Structural theory of games and of teams. 
—Journal abstract. 
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7906. Dubner, Mary A. (Dept. of Human Resources, 
District of Columbia Children's Center, Laurel, Md.) 
The effect of modeling and vicarious reinforcement 
upon the subsequent imitation of a socially approved 
response. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
11(2), 132-138.—Assigned 48 female 4th graders to 3 
experimental and | control group. Experimental groups 
watched a videotape of a peer model drawing. In 1 
condition the model was praised; in the 2nd, no praise 
was given and a short interval elapsed before the S could 
model the behavior; in the 3rd, no praise was given and 
the $ could model the behavior immediately. The control 
group watched a blank screen. Significant modeling 
effects occurred among those Ss exposed to the tapes 
(р < .001). Positive vicarious reinforcement did not 
further facilitate the modeling effect. The practicality 
and feasibility of using modeling procedures in the 
schools is discussed. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7907. Fabry, Bernard. (Western Michigan U.) The 
immediate but temporary effect of self-recording on the 
behavior of an eighth-grade girl. SALT: School Applica- 
tions of Learning Theory, 1973(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 24-30. 
—Applied a method of behavior modification to head- 
holding behavior, S was a 12-yr-old female in 8th grade. 
After establishing a 10-day base line, S was instructed to 
record each time she was not touching the head during a 
Specific 40-min time period. During the base line period, 
head-holding occurred in 67% of the intervals. During 
the self recording phase a significant change was noted; 
the behavior decreased to 20% and remained below that 
level for the next 7 days. However, the behavior 
increased over the last 6 sessions. Results suggest that it 
'S possible to modify behavior by requesting self 
recording, but the obtained behavior perhaps will not be 
maintained.—D. К. Marina. 
ced Fernandez, Les. (Educage, White Plains, N.Y.) 
aa зо» become a viable treatment modality for 
ed а users? Journal of Drug Education, 1973(Sum), 

ds (2), 111-120 — Discusses informal findings of 
mr ап experimental educational program for drug 
Gu д Students who cannot or do not adjust to a 
Ree ds School environment. Reasons for drug 
ое nature of educational responsibility and 

CN s ility, conflicts in interpersonal relations, and 

7905. What to teach are considered. 
to school; "і, Напѕ С. & Wachs, Harry. Thinking goes 
Oxford U. pe s theory in practice. New York, N.Y.: 
Tew educ Tess, 1974. xviii, 297 p. $8.95.—Describes a 

E ком! curriculum, derived from Рїареї$ 

ought in in emphasizes the development of creative 
of * or ldren through the use of an extensive series 
categories ада specially designed activity situations. 8 
Movement ше games are detailed (е.р.‚ general 
visual and inking, discriminative movement thinking, 
hinkin, auditory thinking, graphic thinking, and social 


79 

меъ о, Grandy, Gordon S.; Madsen, Charles Н. & De 
individual n, Lois М. (Florida State U.) The effects of 
Propriate aad interdependent contingencies on inap- 
1973001) laSsroom behavior. Psychology in the Schools, 
individue? Vol 104), 488-493. Studied the effects of 
ehaviors gud interdependent contingencies on 2 social 
Which interfere with classroom learning. The 
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interdependent contingency was a variation of the “good 
behavior game." Ss were+28 students in a self-contained 
classroom. The experimental design had both reversal 
and multiple base line designs. Each type of contingency 
significantly reduced the talking-out and out-of-seat 
behavior. No attempt was made to assess the impact of 
the changed behavior on the amount learned.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

7911. Greabell, Leon C. & Uprichard, A. Edward. (U. 
South Florida) Distar mathematics program and two 
communication skills of poor-risk kindergartners. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 126.—Evaluat- 
ed the effect of a distar mathematics program on the 
communication skills of 9 kindergartners identified by 
their teachers as most deficient in these skills. 40 20-min 
lessons were given over a 17-wk period. Pre- and posttest 
measures indicate that Ss improved significantly 
(p< .01) in MA, task attention, and class response.— 2. 
McLean. 

7912. Greenberger, Ellen & Sorensen, Aage B. 
Educating children for adulthood: A concept of 
psychosocial maturity. Center for Social Organization of 
Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1973(Sep), No. 159, 53 
p.—Considers that (a) schools below the college level 
traditionally have been preoccupied with only one 
outcome of education, ie, growth in measurable 
cognitive skills, and (b) a model and tool for assessing 
progress toward nonacademic objectives is lacking. А 
model of psychosocial maturity which specifies measura- 
ble attitudes and dispositions is proposed. 3 general 
dimensions of maturity likely to be relevant in all 
societies are presented: (a) the capacity to function 
adequately on one's own; (b) the capacity to interact 
with others; and (c) the capacity to contribute to social 
cohesion. 9 attributes judged pertinent to these capacities 
are defined. An instrument devised to measure psychoso- 
cial maturity and the problems of measurement are 
discussed. (4 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7913. Grobe, Robert P.; Pettibone, Timothy J. & 
Martin, David W. (Southwest Regional Lab. for Educa- 
tional Research & Development, Los Alamitos, Calif.) 
Effects of lecturer pace on noise level in a university 
classroom. Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 67(2), 73-75.—Examined the relationship between 
instructional pace and student-generated noise in an 
introductory psychology class with 200 college students. 
Ss attended to slow, normal, or fast instructional paces 
on Mondays and Wednesdays. 2-factor analysis of 
variance was applied to the student-generated noise 
data. Results indicate a significant Instructional Pace 
main effect. The Day Of The Week main effect and the 
Pace x Day interaction were both nonsignificant. 
Moderate pace was associated with less noise than either 
slow or fast pace, suggesting a possible U-shaped 
function.—Journal abstract. 

7914. Harris, Mary B. & Stockton, Santiago J. (U. 
New Mexico) A comparison of bilingual and monolingu- 
al physical education instruction with elementary 
school students. Journal of Educational Research, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 67(2), 53-54, 56.—Provided bilingual 
(Spanish-English) or monolingual (English) instruction. 
for 6 wks in physical education classes containing 4th 
and 5th graders (N — 120) some of whom spoke 
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Spanish. Achievement tests in physical education re- 
vealed age and sex differences, but the only significant 
effects of bilingual instruction were an improvement in 
Spanish vocabulary and a Language X Instructor 
interaction. However, anecdotal evidence suggests that 
other positive changes in the Ss were also occurring. 


- —Journal abstract. 


7915. Herman, Michele H. & Sedlacek, William E. (U. 
Maryland) Student perceptions of the need for a 


women’s studies program. College Student Journal, 
-..1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 3-6.—Surveyed the perceived needs 


and interests among students in courses about women. 


91 randomly-selected students were interviewed by 


telephone with regard to their interest in study courses 
| about women. 96% of the Ss were about equally divided 


among the 4 undergraduate classes and the remainder 
were graduate students. 83% of the males and 88% of the 
females disagreed with the statement that there was no 
need for courses on women on the university level. 57% 
of the total felt that they would enroll in such a course. 
Ss were most interested (in descending order) in courses 
оп sociology of women, psychology of women, sex and 
politics, biology of women, and women in literature —A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

7916. Hill, William F. (California State Polytechnic 
U.) Democratization of the instructional program. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 27(3), 127-131.—Describes the "Learning Thru 
Discussion" method for increasing group effectiveness. 
The establishment of a group cognitive map, member 
and leader roles, and criteria for a good group are 
discussed, and the 9 major steps of the method are 
outlined. 

7917. Hirsch, Edward & Niedermeyer, Fred C. 
(Southwest Regional Lab. for Educational Research & 
Development, Los Alamitos, Calif) The effects of 
tracing prompts and discrimination training on kinder- 
- garten handwriting performance. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 67(2), 81-86.—Investigated the 
effects of 2 kinds of letter formation practice and a form 


of letter discrimination training on the handwriting 


performance of approximately 50 kindergarten children. 
After pretesting, Ss were randomly assigned to 1 of 4 
treatment groups: (a) copying only, (b) faded tracing 
only, (c) copying and letter discrimination training, or 
(d) faded tracing and letter discrimination training. After 
10 wks of instruction, it was found that the letter 
formation behavior of all groups had improved signifi- 
cantly. However, Ss who had received copying exercises 
Performed significantly better than those who had 
received faded tracing exercises. Letter discrimination 
training had no effect on letter formation performance. 
—Journal abstract. 


7918. Jones, Joan С. (Boston Coll.) Strategies for 


- divergent thinking. College Student Journal, 1973(Sep), 
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(c) manipulation or making the familiar Strange, (d) 
incubation, and (e) verification. It is Suggested that 
successful teaching using divergent procedures must 
evolve from regular practice in all curriculum areas, 
Teaching such strategies apart from the regular curricu- 
lum is usually unsuccessful.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 

7919. Kostenko, L. D. (Dagestanian Teachers Coll., 
Makhachkala, USSR) [Psychological characteristics of 
the development of certain aspects of dialectic think- 
ing.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 
76-86.—Conducted an educational experiment to train 
university students to detect contradictions. Following a 
course in dialectical materialism, 320 2nd-yr students in 
teachers colleges and technical institutes were pretested 
on the analysis of philosophical problems. Even though 
the Ss had grasped the subject matter, they could not 
apply the dialectic method of reasoning when analyzing 
the views of various philosophers. Degrees of approxima- 
tion to the optimum method of “finding contradictions” 
were noted, e.g. the reliance on everyday meaning of 
words, stressing only | aspect of the problem, or a 
mechanical juxtaposition of contradictions. Training 
sessions were conducted in which the Ss were required to 
analyze their own mistakes in reasoning and the correct 
method of finding contradictions in philosophical views 
was shown. Posttests showed that most Ss had acquired 
the skill of applying the dialectical analysis of philosoph- 
ical views. (English summary) (15 ref)—L. Zusne. 

7920. Maksimova, V. N. (A. 1. Gertsen Teachers 
College, Leningrad, USSR) [Cognitive interest and 
problem-teaching.] ^ (Russ)  Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 84-90.—Compared attitudes to- 
ward biology in 10th-grade students in ordinary classes 
and in classes where students were allowed to t 
problems in genetics of their own choosing in d 
groups formed by the students themselves. Protocols n 
verbalizations by the Ss indicative of their changes 
attitudes toward the subject are presented. A quest 
naire distributed to Ss in both kinds of classes showe у 
marked increase in interest in biology in the e 
tal classes. It is concluded that the degree of invo 
is determined by the student's interest in relation ps d 
task presented, as a whole and in its different parts. On 
the problem-solving task is accepted, motivation oe 
the problem arises out of the problem itself as Шш EES 
for a solution progresses. It is the most importan Sas 
of cognitive interest and serves dir bua um 
own reinforcer. (English summary изе. 

7921. Manzdlls David B. (Rhode Island Sc S 
Design) Nude in the classroom. American es RR 
Therapy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 12(3), 165-182.— deep 
ongoing educational experiment of using Es n at the 
both male and female, with 9-17 yr old chil or a 
Rhode Island School of Design. The reacts e 
children and parents are discussed and quneralize 
presented from letters. The study attempts io 2 BUT 
to the use of nude models in public schools. 
McWhinnie. Lun UJ) 

7922. Milar, Christopher R. (Western Мн а | 
The use of token reinforcement and n LT: School 
modifying a socially offensive behavior. 
Applications of Learning Theory, 1973(Mat), 


inforce- 
1623.—Studied differential effect of token rem 
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ment, self-recording, and response cost on reduction of 
placing fingers or foreign objects in mouth or nostrils. S 
was a 9-yr-old male. After the establishment of a base 
line, S was asked to keep self-record of the behavior on a 
pad, followed by the teacher doing the same, and then 
continuation of teacher doing same but in addition 
giving token bonus for low records and taking away for 
high records. Finally, a 2nd base line was established, 
and the 3rd phase, i.e., teacher recording plus reinforce- 
ment, either positive, or negative, was repeated. Neither 
self- nor teacher recording resulted in significant change. 
Teacher recording plus token reinforcement or response 
cost produced persistent reduction in undesirable behav- 
ior. E stated that token reinforcement had additional 
value over self- or teacher-recording in providing 
opportunity for positive reinforcement for alternative 
behavior.—D. К. Marina. 

7923. National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse 
Information. Resource book for drug abuse education. 
(2nd ed.). Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, No. 1724-0232, 1972. iv, 115 p. $1.— Presents a 
series of 24 papers which survey issues in drug abuse 
шоп (e.g., prevention, intervention, and research). 

opics include high school drug use, trends in drug use, 
pe of treatment, methods of research, and the 
unctions of the National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse 
Information. 
Q p Pascal, Charles E. (McGill U., Montreal, 

uebec, Canada) Individual differences and preference 
for instructional methods. Canadian Journal of Behavi- 
а о 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 272-279.—Adminis- 
EA е Test Anxiety Questionnaire and the Omnibus 
em ality Inventory to 185 college students taking a 
Psychology course in socialization. Ss were then asked to 
е 3 тоа options: lecture, lecture with 

2 , OF independ 1 

оп differed pa pee chos 
utonomy, preference for abstract thinking, and several 
ee with academic and па experience. 
arc ali ith indivi i 
student behavior на an паа асаа ond 
practical application to Mehdi o "uid 
Ms Summary)—Journal rice E 
percem tey, Patricia A. Illusions: A journey into 
Perception. Hamden, Conn.: Linnet, 1973. 109 p. $5. 
unl illusions to introduce a classroom-level 
сап be гота and includes experiments which 

n rme it ini 
ume Pu Yor hn md aito d 

“it use are included in the text (3 мет = сына 
Southern Randolph, Daniel L. & Wallin, Kenneth R. (U. 
consultation 1551551ррі) A comparison of behavioral 
reinforcement, ani. consultation with model- 
consistently on A Г counseling for children who are 

. Journal of Educational Research, 

consisten, 4 Vol. 67(3), 103-107. Randomly assigned 75 
Classes to ое pupils їп 12 5th and 6th grade 
va hr! llam (CBN, CRM i Шода 
e Orcement group co ? : : G Sa i 
Teatment control р counseling (CBM/MRG), and no- 
found Бе, ol group (C). Significant differences were 
GPA: no si ееп the groups on on-task behavior and 
gnificant differences were reported for school 


E 
E. 


attitudes. The findings are interpreted as supporting the 
use of CBM and the use of MRG in combination with 
CBM. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7927. Rapatsevich, E. S. (Scientific Research Inst. of 
Pedagogy, Minsk, USSR) [A method to teach concept 
formation.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan). Vol. 
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19(1), 137-145.— Describes an electromechanical appa- ` 


ratus designed to teach concepts, either with abstract 


symbols or concrete objects, to classify animals into - 


taxonomic units. The apparatus consists of interchangea- 
ble visual display panels, an electric typewriter for the 578 
use, and the associated relays and wiring. Considerable 
variety and complexity in concept formation tasks is 
afforded by the device.—L. Zusne. 

7928. Rogeness, G. A. & Bednar, R. A. (Katharine 
Wright Psychiatric Clinic, Chicago, Ill.) Teenage helper: 


A role in community mental health. American Journal of — 


Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 130(8), 933-936.— Tested the 
effect on 24 black, inner-city teenagers of tutoring 4th 


and Sth graders with school behavior and personality — 
problems. Tutors were evaluated on the basis of ап 


interview, a sentence completion test, a questionnaire, 
and math and reading achievement tests before and after 


their involvement in the project. While many tutors - 


showed improved achievement scores and most showed 


changed attitudes toward others, self, education, and the - 


future, the degree of improvement appeared to depend - 


on the structure of the tutoring program. 


7929. Rosner, Jerome. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning. 


Research & Development Center) The development of a 


perceptual skills curriculum. Journal of the American - 


Optometric Association, 1973(Jul), Vol. 44(7), 698—707. 
— Based on the ideas that (a) perceptual skills are related 
to classroom performance, (b) these skills can be trained, 


and (c) transfer effects can be observed, a Perceptual — 


Skills Curriculum was developed. The program consists 
of visual, auditory, general-motor. and letters and 
numerals components. Results of a 2-yr field test show 
that the program is successful in increasing achievement. 

7930. Schulman, Jerome L.; Ford, Robin C. & Busk, 
Patricia. (Children’s Memorial Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) A 
classroom program to improve self-concept. Psychology 
in the Schools, 1973(Oct) Vol. 10(4), 481-487.—De- 
scribes the development of a self-concept unit for a 
mental health program. Ss with 6th, 7th, and 8th graders 
in 5 suburban school districts. Coopersmith procedures 
were used to evaluate the results of the program. It is 
concluded that the unit of instruction affected the 
students’ self-esteem and self-concept. An appendix 
contains the self-concept unit lesson plans.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

7931. Schulman, Jerome L.; Ford, Robin C.; Busk, 
Patricia & Kaspar, Joseph C. (Children's. Memorial 
Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Evaluation of a classroom program 
to alter friendship practices. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 67(3), 99-102.—Designed a 
school mental health program to be taught by teachers 
without consultation with mental health resource person- 
nel. 20 experimental and 18 control classrooms in the 
4th, 6th, and 8th grades were given pre- and postsociom- 
etric tests to assess the impact of teaching 1 unit of the 
program—the Friendship Unit. 4th-grade experimental 
classrooms (p < .025) and experimental boys in the 6th 
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` and 8th grades (p < .025) made significant gains in 

‘mutual friendships. Teachers without training in mental 

~ health were able to make an impact on the students that 

led to а new awareness and deeper understanding of 
their peer relationships. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

Y 7932. Serrone, David M. (State U. New York, Albany, 

_ School of Nursing) Over-the-counter drugs: A challenge 

for drug education. 


used in a correspondence course on children's personali- 
ly development written by a teaching team at an Irish 
university. 

7934. Simmons, Joyce T. & Wasik, Barbara H. (U. 
North Carolina, School of Education, Chapel Hill) Use 
of small group contingencies and special activity times 
to manage behavior in a first-grade classroom. Journal 
of School Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 11(3), 228-238. 
— Used management procedures to decrease the frequen- 
< су with which 25 Ist-grade children left small instruc- 

tional centers. To decrease the out-of-center behavior, 

access to a 30-min special activity time was made 
| available to different Broups as a function of everyone's 
remaining within his Broup instructional center. One 
occurrence of out-of-center behavior resulted in a cost of 


behavior decreased and the time Spent in instruction 
Increased during the modification conditions.—Journal 


techniques in modifying the fear-of-failure motivation 
and classroom behavior of 123 inner-city, economically 
deprived males in Grades 4-6. Pre- and posttreatment 
scores on the TAT and Test Anxiety Scale for Children 
were compared. „Results confirm the ability of the 


cy, and self-esteem, as measured by more realistic levels 
of aspiration, increases in academic pe: 


lecreases in fear-of-failure motivation. Classroom use of 
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7936. Tait, K.; Hartley, J. R. & Anderson, R. C. (U; 
Leeds, England) Feedback procedures in computer- 
assisted arithmetic instruction. British Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 161-171.—De- 
signed 2 computer-assisted instruction systems, labeled 
“active” and “passive,” for helping children to multiply 
2- and 3-digit numbers by l-digit numbers. The active 
feedback procedure required an overt response to be 
given to each element in the procedure for computing the 
answer. The passive procedure merely printed a feedback 
message. 2 experiments with 52 junior high school 
students were conducted under passive, active, and no- 
feedback conditions. On-line performances were record- 
ed in detail by the computer, and pre- and posttests were 
given. Substantial Bains on pre- and posttests were 
recorded for the feedback groups; regression analysis 
showed that greatest effects were with Ss whose initial 
level of achievement was low. Overall differences 
between the 2 feedback groups did not reach signifi- 
cance. A simple model to account for multiplication 
performance is proposed.—Journal abstract. ] 

7937. Verda, Dominic J. (Vanderbilt U.) Improving 
cost effectiveness in learning. College Student Journal, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 79-83.— Presents methodological 
Suggestions for using traditional and experimental 
techniques to increase a student's retention of cognitive 
materials and self-motivation, and to affect favorably his 
attitudes and motives. The methodology should include a 
Pretest to ascertain the student's level of kon 
pertinent to the projected course and an attitude 
questionnaire to determine his fears and apa 
Posttest measures should assess the student’s incre 
Cognitive comprehension of the course and рош: 
attitude changes in the student's psychological айп 
ment to the course. The experimental techniques cou à 
include role-playing, multimedia presentations, um 
lecturers, pertinent movies, and team-building gom 
The response and interest levels of the students s 
part be noted by the quality and quantity of ааа of 
asked, eye contact with the instructor, and the архи 
negative behaviors by the students. The ph of 
techniques should reduce the forgetting росс БУ 
repression and interference among the responses.—A. 
Ter Keurst. 

7938. Wilson, Sandra H. & Williams, d s 
(Holston High School, Knoxville, Tenn.) The EG and 
group contingencies on first graders’ acade! hoo 
Social behaviors. Journal of School P. 100 ist 
1973(Sum), Vol. 11(2), ep eno chi piod 
graders into smaller groups of 9-12 students. КОЕП ^ 
Could earn free time by completing its wor activity. 
designated period and by minimizing disop ОП n 
The group contingencies proved highly ete id 
increasing the percentage of work REE, Vot 
reducing disruptive responses. After ma the entire 
completed, 4 teachers voluntarily organize ЕЙ A 
morning's activities around the group contre Ран d 
check of the same classroom the following year sive use 
that the teachers were continuing to made e 
of group-contingent free time.—Journal abstra Behavior 

7939. Winett, Richard A. (U. Kentucky) of School 
modification and open education. Journ Discusses 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 11(3), 207-214. 
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the use of behavior modification principles in the 
unstructured open classroom. Similarities between the 2 
learning approaches are considered (e.g., both stress the 
direct relationship of the class environment to a child's 
behavior). It is concluded that the possibility of merging 
the technology of behavior modification with the 
humanistic concerns of open education is the most 
important factor to be considered in future research. (44 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7940. Wisocki, Patricia A. (Boston Inst. for Behavior 
Modification, Framingham, Mass.) A covert reinforce- 
ment program for the treatment of test anxiety: Brief 
report. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 264-266. 
—Tested the efficacy of 5 sessions of covert reinforce- 
ment in reducing the test anxiety of female college 
students (N = 18). Pre- and posttreatment scores on the 
Suinn Test Anxiety Behavior Scale and the Otis-Lennon 
Mental Ability Test were compared for this experimental 
group and a matched group of untreated controls (n 

= 18). Results indicate a significant decrease in 
anxiety scale scores for the experimental Ss but no 
significant change in IQ scores. A significant correlation 
was found between the reduction of anxiety scores and 
the reported intensity of vivid imagery.—Journal 
abstract. 

7941. Zillmann, D. & Cantor, Joanne R. (Indiana U.) 
Instruction of Curiosity via rhetorical questions and its 
effect on the learning of factual materials. British 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 
172-180 —Delivered 2 versions of a lecture on a 
(fictitious) Indian tribe to undergraduates (М = 119) in 
: experiments. One version contained rhetorical ques- 
tion-and-answer sequences; the other was of identical 
шеп but did not include the questions. The presence 
ч Шол! questions significantly enhanced the learn- 
trm recall of the “facts” presented in the lectures 
A artificially high levels of attention were counteract- 

у У distraction or by the prior induction of boredom. 
~Yournal abstract. 


Academic Learning & Adjustment & Achievement 


2,2. Ashbaugh, Jo-Ann; Levin, Cynthia & Zaccaria, 
d a (U. Illinois, Student Counseling Service, Chicago 
*) Persistence and the disadvantaged college 


nt. Journal of Ей 7 
67 ducational Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
кр 64-66.—Ехатіпеа the influence of several intel- 
€ and n 


CLE onintellective variables on the persistence of 
environs students from educationally disadvantaged 
Program саз Who participated іп a special advisement 
suecess ct cademic aptitude appeared to account for the 
ее + Persisting females (n — 64) whereas the 
Persistin зе of counseling resources distinguished the 
assessed Сү DUE Neither achievement motivation (as 
igh зо rough Sentence-completion responses) nor 
urther 00 achievement was associated with persistence. 
cultural RI Is needed to explore the hypothesis of 
etermine SY Suggested by the data and to 

GEN i € extent to which counseling can contribute 

(15 re О!а$їс success of culturally different students. 
794 Journal abstract. 

Н pum Gene А.; Prather, Dirk C. & Jones, 
audio.visc 2 Air Force Academy) The effects of 
1973(4, test presentation. College Student Journal, 

Pr), Vol. 7(2), 76-78.—Studied the effects of 
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method of test administration on the performance of < 
groups of male college freshmen (№ = 219) enrolled ir 
a basic psychology course at the U.S. Air Force 
Academy. The test was a 25-item course examination 
which contributed 15% to the final course grade. The 
audiovisual group received the questions and answers by 
means of both an overhead projector and a tape 
recorder, the visual group received only the projector 
method, and controls were given a pencil-and-paper test. 
All groups were given the same amount of time to 
complete the test. Analysis of variance indicates a 
significant difference (p < .025) in favor of controls, 
who were followed in quality of performance by the 
visual and the audiovisual groups, respectively.—4A. J. 
Ter Keurst. 

7944. Brekke, Beverly W.; Williams, John D. & 
Harlow, Steven D. (U. North Dakota, Center for 
Teaching & Learning) Conservation and reading readi- 
ness. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
123(1), 133-138.—Administered 5 Piagetian conserva- 
tion tasks to 81 first graders. Each S was also adminis- 
tered the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests: Readiness 
Skills and the SRA Primary Mental Abilities Test 
(PMAT). 19 Ss were found to be conservers. Correlations 
were found between conservation and the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Readiness subtests. The correla- 
tions were positive but lower than for the PMAT. The 
unique contributions were found for the Reading 
Readiness subtests for both the conservation variables 
and the PMAT. In general, the unique contributions for 
conservation were somewhat lower than for the PMAT. 
A moderate correlation also existed between conserva- 
tion and intelligence —Author abstract. 

7945. Bronzaft, Arline: L. & Epstein, Gilda Е. (Herbert 
H. Lehman Coll, City U. New York) Is test anxiety 
rising? Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 
17-19.—Compared test anxiety scores of 317 undergrad- 
uates administered the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxi- 
ety Test at 3 New York metropolitan colleges with test 
anxiety scores obtained at these colleges 5 yrs earlier. At 
all 3 schools mean facilitating test anxiety scores had 
decreased whereas mean debilitating test anxiety scores 
had increased. It is suggested that changes in the student 
populations during the years might account for the 
changes in test-taking attitudes.—Journal abstract. 

7946. Burbach, Harold J. & Thompson, Myron A. (U. 
Virginia) Note on alienation, race, and college attrition. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 273-274. 

7947. Cashen, Valjean M. & Leicht, Kenneth L. 
(Illinois State U.) Class performance as a function of 
student achievement and type of learning material. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 157-158. 
—Predicted that 24 high-scoring undergraduates, when 
compared to 24 low-scoring Ss in the same general 
psychology course, would better be able to answer 
correctly questions directed at knowledge of principles. 
It was also predicted that superior knowledge of 
principles by high-scoring Ss would result in their better 
performance on questions concerned with examples of 
principles and questions on trivial materials as well. Both 
predictions were supported.—Journal abstract. 

7948. Cobb, Joseph A. & Hops, Hyman. (U. Oregon) 
Effects of academic survival skill training on low 
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achieving first graders. Journal of Educational Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 67(3), 108-113.—Studied the causal 
relationship between reading achievement and the 
classroom behaviors of attending, working, volunteering, 
and looking around, using 12 experimental and 6 control 
Ist graders. These behaviors were chosen as prior 
| research had demonstrated a correlational relationship 
between them and Ist-grade reading achievement. An 
intervention program was introduced to increase the 
behaviors of the experimental Ss who had significantly 
. greater gains in the behaviors and achievement than the 
. controls. Implications for handicapped children are 
.— discussed. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7949. Cockburn, June M. (Child Guidance Service, 
Dundee, Scotland) Annual surveys of reading disability 
in a Scottish county. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 188-191.—Reports 
annual trends in the reading achievement of 7-yr-olds in 
Dundee, Scotland since 1962. In 1969, a follow-up study 
indicated that over / of the 10-11 yr olds who were 
considered seriously backward in reading at age 7 were 
Still backward. 

7950. Croake, James W.; Keller, James F. & Catlin, 
Nancy. (Florida State U.) Motivation for college attend- 
ance. College Student Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 
18-25.—Surveyed the reasons for college attendance 
among 742 female and 55 male students at 9 midwestern 
and southern colleges. Each S checked one of the reasons 
for enrollment in home economics (HE) courses: the 
pursuit of knowledge in vocational training, skills related 

to one's career, community and world affairs, ethical 
standards, general education, and marriage and family. 
121 Ss were non-home economics (NHE) majors. 
Socioeconomic status was measured by the Hatt North 
Occupational Prestige Rating Scale. Career skills re- 
ceived 52% of the choices of the Ss and indicated the 
Strongest motivation. Community and world affairs was 
the second choice and received 20%. Significant (p 

<_.05) chi-square differences were found between the 
choices of the sexes. HE majors from the lower 
Socioeconomic levels reported more interest in vocation- 
al training than other HE majors. With respect to 
academic discipline, more differences were noted among 
majors in HE than between HE and NHE.—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

7951. Dunham, Randall B. (U. Illinois) Achievement 
motivation as predictive of academic performance: A 
multivariate analysis. Journal of Educational Research, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 67(2), 70-72.— Previous attempts to 
Predict college academic performance consistently have 
utilized intellective predictor variables. The explained 
variance using these variables has reached an asymptote 
of approximately 2595, In the present study with 161 
male and 142 female college freshmen, a testing 
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for a longitudinal follow-up of the present study is 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

7952. Feather, N. T. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
Bedford Park) Effects of response anonymity on 
assessment of own and school value systems and 
satisfaction with school. British Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 43(2), 140-150.—263 males 
and 155 females (mean age — 16 yrs) attending single- 
sex schools completed modified forms of the Rokeach 
Value Survey, the Cornell Job Description Index, and a 
rating of happiness with school under name and 
anonymous conditions. Results indicate that response 
anonymity had little effect on the ranking of values 
although being independent was ranked higher by the 
males in the name condition than in the anonymous 
condition. In the name condition males gave more 
favorable responses to classmates and the typical teacher 
and reported greater happiness with school. Females in 
the name condition were less favorable to schoolwork 
and reported less happiness with school. 2 quite distinct 
factors emerged from a factor-analysis, corresponding to 
students’ own value systems and to the perceived value 
systems of their schools. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7953. George, Rickey L.; Hoemann, Victor H. & 
Minkevich, George. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) The engi- 
neering student in the community college: Some 
personality differences. College Student Journal, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 50-53.— Investigated differences in 
the personality structure of engineering students (№ 

= 65) at a community college who planned to transfer 
elsewhere to continue their education and those who 
planned to terminate their formal education at the local 
college. Ss were given the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule (EPPI) and a questionnaire about the к 
nomic statuses of their families. Between-group differ- 
ences were significant (p < .05) in the areas of intracep- 
tion and dominance when the socioeconomic differences 
were combined with the differences in the „родио 
variables. Among the Ss representing. families in had 
professional-managerial classes, terminating dus 
significantly higher EPPI Intraception scores an С Ss 
uing Ss had higher Dominance scores. Сопы of 
indicated a need to influence and direct the Безар a 
others, while terminating Ss indicated the desire tos 
the motives of others.—4A. J. Ter Keurst. ү 

7954. Groff, Patrick. (California State U., ro D 
Children's speech errors and their spelling. £! G 
School Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 74(2), Dam 
research on the problem of the relationship EU 
adequate speech articulation and ability in does not 
spelling. It is concluded that research evidence ОЕ 
point to a clear or a close relationship bere tee the 
errors and speech differences. It is recommen m based on 
materials for the teaching of spelling should «dialects 
regional, local, racial, and socioeconomic ¢ И? Such 
instead of assuming a "national" way of speal 1 spelling 
materials are not found today i the typica 
textbooks. (29 ref.)—A. J. Ter Keurst. orth- 

7955. e E Vasa & Lynch, Mic. D. bles 
eastern U.) Interactive effects of persona De under- 
as determinants of academic performanc! ion course. 
graduate majors in an instructional ше G) 35-89. 
College Student Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7°): 
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-Studied the effect of the interaction of personality 
variables, as measured by standardized tests, on the 
academic performance of 225 undergraduates. The tests 
were the TAT, scored for need for achievement and need 
for affiliation; the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, scored 
for anxiety; and the E. Gulo Effective Professor Scale, 
scored for teaching dynamism (F-I), acceptance-change 
(Е-1), action-freedom (F-III), intellective-approach (F- 
IV), and intellective-change (F-V). The M grades of Ss, 
classified by their high-low results of specific testing, 
were significantly (p < .05) lower than (ће M grades of 
the 3 other high-low combinations of the particular 
testing categories as indicated: (a) a low need for 
achievement and a low F-I; (b) a high need for 
achievement and a low F-IV; (c) a low need for 
achievement and a low F-V; (d) a low need for 
achievement and a low need for affiliation; (e) a low 
anxiety and a low F-IV; and (f) a low anxiety and a high 
FI. The M grades of a group with high achievement and 
a high anxiety were significantly (p < .05) higher than 
the other 3 combinations of achievement and anxiety. 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7956. Gulo, E. Vaughn. (Northeastern U.) Research 
Possibilities of the Effective Professor Scale (EPS). 
College Student Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 78-79. 
—Examined the hypothesis that education students who 
Score high on the Effective Professor Scale (EPS), 
ascribing “teacher dynamism” to a professor, will tend to 
receive higher final grades than students who score low 
on the EPS. 376 undergraduate education students at the 

ginning of the semester responded on the 25-item 
Tating scale that indicated their concept of an effective 
Proessor. Results were factor-analyzed into 5 factors, 
d [н one labeled as "teaching dynamism." At the 
ins usion of the semester, the final grades were divided 

the above-median (A) and below-median (B) 
SAPE The Ss of A were reliably superior to B Ss in their 
бо effectiveness of a professor. Similar results 
E lained when the 2 groups were compared in 
BC. е on the TAT. Apparently there is a com- 
pua y between a high need for achievement and 
КЕ “р of dynamism associated with effective profes- 

051 .J. Ter Keurst. 

И Halpin, Gerald; Scott, Owen & Halpin, 
Сеше! 5 (U. Montana) Biographical factors related to 
Iv achievement. ^ Psychological ^ Reports, 
Ашо, а. 33(1), 321-322.—Administered the 
ales, R un ical Data Booklet (B) to 192 undergradu- 
school w, ts show that academic achievement in high 
al psych im positively related to both grade in education- 
college С РӘ, class and college GPA for females and to 
opposite se for males. For females, popularity with the 
men X was negatively related to college GPA. For 
GPA en warmth was negatively related to college 

- Athletic Participation was negatively related to 


ade i b 
d od educational psychology for both sexes.—Journal 


79 
| alit E Jensen, A. R. (U. California, Berkeley) Person- 


Pd Scholastic achievement in three ethnic groups. 
Go aza of Educational Psychology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
Petsonalit 25 Examined scores on the Junior Eysenck 
Mexican nventory (JEPI) of Caucasian, Negro, and 

American 9-13 yr olds (М = 2,211) іп relation 
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to measures of intelligence and home environment as 
predictors of scholastic achievement. The JEPI scales 
showed quite low, but significant and systematic, 
correlations with achievement (as measured by the 
Stanford Achievement Test). Extraversion (E) correlated 
positively and Neuroticism (N) and the Lie (L) scale 
correlated negatively with achievement. The independent 
contributions of E, N, and L to achievement variance 
over the variance accounted for by the ability and 
background measures were negligible. However, the 3 
JEPI scales combined in a multiple regression equation 
along with measures of intelligence and home back- 
ground independently contributed a small share of the 
predicted part of the scholastic achievement variance. 
No appreciable or systematic age or ethnic differences 
were found in this relationship, although there were 
significant age and ethnic group differences in mean 
scores оп the JEPI scales. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
7959. Kaad, Ulla & Hesselholdt, Svend. (Danish 
School of Educational Studies, Copenhagen) [Differ- 
ences in norms as explanation of differences in 
scholastic achievement between children from different 
social groups.] (Danh) Skolepsykologi, 1973, Vol. 10(4), 
275-285.—Presents a chain of 4 premises which may 
lead to conflict in the relation between democratic ideals 
and social groups. Parents' social belongingness is 
dominated by their present working situation, which 
determines values transmitted to children through 
education at home. Values and forms of mediation 
influence the child's relationship with the school and the 
teachers' values. And, finally, the society demands more 
self-directed work in accordance with the values in 
school and middle-class homes. When parents' influence 
on the school is legally increased, teachers must explain 
and demonstrate the real interests of working-class 
children to their parents without once again telling the 
parents that they are not self-directing. The task is 
twofold as self-direction for working-class children may 
lead to nonscholastic activities and estrangement. Devel- 
opment of interests in school subjects should convince 
parents of the usefulness of the school.—P. Mylov. 
7960. Kohn, Paul M. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Relationships between expectations of teach- 
ers and performance of students: Pygmalion in the 
classroom. Journal of School Health, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
43(8), 498-503.—Examines the complexity and contra- 
dictory nature of the empirical findings on teacher 
expectancy effects. Empirical evidence is offered within 
a conceptual framework intended to reduce some of 
these complexities and resolve some of the apparent 
contradictions. It is suggested that if the intervening 
variables between an expectancy and whatever effects it 
has are accurately identified, it can be controlled and 


measured. (20 ref)—G. S. Spitzer. 

7961. Kohnstamm, С. А. [Sex differences in 
performance on school progress tests and on individual 
tests at the completion of elementary school.] (Duth) 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(5), 351-367.—Reports 
on the findings of recent testing on sex differences in 
intelligence and school progress of children completing 
the elementary grades. Sex differences between mean 
scores on the tests were consistent and generally agreed 
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: with the results of comparable testing reported by 


English and American studies. Particularly, girls were 


superior in precise motor abilities, speed in noticing 


details, memory of details, the counting of unrelated 


ааба, counting and language usage. Boys exceeded girls 


in gross motor abilities, space perception, mechanical 
insight, problem solving, questions based on arithmetical 
knowledge, and language-oriented reasoning. A question 
is raised whether or not the intelligence tests are oriented 


- toward masculine cultures. Possibly the girls are “short- 


changed" by being nurtured in skills that are considered 
to be of minor importance in a male-dominated society. 
(English summary)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7962. Kresheck, Janet D. & Nicolosi, Lucille. (North- 
ern Illinois U., Speech & Hearing Clinic) A comparison 
of black and white children's scores on the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test. Language, Speech, & Hearing 
Services in Schools, 1973(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 37-40.—Studied 


. difference in performance on the Peabody Picture 


Vocabulary Test (PPVT) between 50 black and 50 white 
54-6 / yr old children. Form A of the PPVT was 


_ administered by the school speech clinician. Results 


show that white children scored significantly (p < .001) 


- higher than black children. Black Ss scored about 1 yr 


and 10 mo lower than white Ss with regard to mental age. 
It is concluded that the PPVT appears to be unsuitable 
for testing black children's receptive vocabulary.—S. S. 
Liu. 

7963. Losak, John & Lin, Tien-Teh. (Miami-Dade 


Junior Coll) A comparison of academic success: 


College credits via general examination or course 
enrollment. Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 67(3), 127-130.—Investigated whether those stu- 


. dents who earn credits for basic courses through the 


College Level Examination Program (CLEP) General 
Examinations achieve the same level of academic 
E ane in advanced courses as those who took the 
asic courses in the traditional manner. A rigorous 
sampling procedure was used to match both CLEP (n 
= 134)and non-CLEP (n = 160) students on Florida 
Twelfth Grade Test scores. Both groups were then 
compared on their average grades in 5 academic areas: 
English, social sciences, natural Science, mathematics, 
and humanities. Results of covariance analysis show that 
the CLEP students did just as well in 5 academic areas 
and overall GPA as the non-CLEP students.—Journal 
abstract. 

7964. Marsh, Dorothy H. (Carobell Home for Retard- 
ed Children, Jacksonville, N.C.) Auditory figure-ground 
ability in children. American Journal of Occupational 
Therapy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 27(5), 218-225.—Investigated 
the developmental aspects of performance by normal 
children in kindergarten and Grades 1—3 (N = 210)on 
lasks constructed to measure auditory figure-ground 


- Perception. This function was compared with academic 


achievement, as measured by the Wide Range Achieve- 

ment Test (WRAT). A developmental trend in auditory 

figure-ground was discerned. In a controlled test situa- 

tion, noise tended to interfere with ability to remember 

and we Mit wordi, Ss who made more errors on a 
audito; igure- ili 

ае ту RU ground ability also had poor 


listen in noise must be more carefully evaluated and 
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understood by those dealing with early learning and 
remediation. (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7965. Merenda, Peter F. (U. Rhode Island) Follow-up 
on validity of selection criteria in determining success 
of graduate students in psychology. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 174. 

7966. Miles, David T. (Southern Illinois U., Education 
Research Bureau) Clarifying learning priorities in 
education. Educational Technology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
13(10), 7-16.—Presents a method for analyzing. the 
percentage of classroom time students and teachers 
spend evidencing incidental learning activities. 11 criteri- 
a were selected and several implications for each 
criterion are discussed. It is concluded that teachers can 
confirm and modify classroom environments on the 
basis of the method.—G. R. Alley. 

7967. Miller, A. G. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada) 
Integration and acculturation of cooperative behavior 
among Blackfoot indian and non-Indian Canadian 
children. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 4(3), 374-380.—6 teams of 4 boys each from an 
integrated elementary school played a game on the 
Madsen Cooperation Board which, while permitting 
either cooperative or competitive behavior, rewarded 
cooperative behavior. Indian, Caucasian, and integrated 
teams all showed similar patterns of behavior. This 
pattern was different from those demonstrated by Indian 
or Caucasian teams from nonintegrated schools. Results 
are discussed in terms of acculturation and the effects of 
integrated schooling.—Journal abstract. 

7968. Mitchell, James V. (U. Rochester, Coll. of 
Education) The influence of personality characteristics 
and school environments on high school grades and 
attitudes toward school. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(3), 136-144. Investigated 
relationships between personality characteristics a 
school environments as predictor variables and re 
school GPA and personal adjustment in high school ү 
criterion variables. 5 5 x 8 analyses of covatiane Hr 
conducted involving 5 student groups of dif es 
personality characteristics, identified by factor 1095). 
from 8 high schools in a city school district (V = * fus 
Scholastic aptitude was controlled. GPA differs nly 
the 5 personality groups and the 8 schools д М 
significant. Significant differences were in Ба 
among personality groups and high schools ч ми, 
adjustment was the criterion variable. One Per wit 
Characteristic х School Environment interaction tr 
identified. Results are interpreted as having See nibh 
implications for school planning and the realiza 
student potential.—Journal abstract. 

7969. Morrison, James L. (U. North C: dministra- 
Hill) Why the disadvantaged drop out: The ac” il" /3), 
tors’ view. College Student Journal, 1973(AP' d cause 
54-56.—Attempted to identify conditions E academi- 
dropping out among college students who 28 cial group. 
cally disadvantaged and from a minority $! tions Were 
Chief administrative officers of 2-yr institu опа! 
asked to indicate the 3 most important го; а 
inadequacies on а 10-item mailed questionn s and the 
most indicated areas of student inadeq aj), emotional 
percentages of responses were: finances (4 Е abilities 
stability (39%), motivation (37%), and aca 
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1967 survey, in which over 6,000 Ss responded to a 41- 
item questionnaire to those of a revised questionnaire of 
10 discriminating items answered in 1971 by 718 Ss who 
were freshmen in 1967 and by 5,000 1971 freshmen. 
Results indicate a significant (p < .05) difference in the 
general increase in liberal attitudes between 1967-1971. 
Some of the attitudes pertained to freedom of speech and 
assembly, conscientious objection to military service in 
time of war, and encouragement of the right of orderly 
student demonstrations. The conservative responses that 
were maintained referred to rioting and the inhibitions of 
a welfare state on individual initiative. 1971 freshmen 
were more liberal (p <.05) in all items than Ss who were 
freshmen in 1967 except for one referring to individual 
liberties in socialist countries. Only a few sex differences 
in attitudes were found among the groups.—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

7971. O'Dell, Jerry W. (Eastern Michigan U.) The 

SEAT as a predictor. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), 

ol. 85(1), 165-167.—Administered the mathematical 
(шоп of the Engineering and Physical Science 
Aptitude Test (EPSAT) and Graduate Record Examina- 
tion (GRE) to 2 classes of 31 Ss each in graduate 
Psychological statistics. EPSAT provided high correla- 
cae between itself and course grades (.64 and .43). The 
lati quantitative section provided similarly high corre- 
cud with grades (.79 and .72). It is suggested that 
18 stics course grades are best predicted by mathemat- 

S Scores.—A uthor abstract. 

972. Oles, Henry J. (Southwest Texas State U.) 
нне differential for third through fifth grade 
Me Раусћоіовісаї Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 
GER hs dministered a semantic differential attitude 
dim 238 3rd—Sth graders in an individualized 
mm Мота! program. None of the Ss had any difficulty 

fo € instrument with the directions provided. 
the 9 n alpha reliabilities ranged from .86 to .92 for 
Cid Scales. There was little difference in the 
tered a between the grades. The scale was adminis- 
stabilit др later to the same Ss to assess the long-term 
ranged fra the scale and Ss’ attitudes. The coefficients 
ше rom 35 to -44 for those scales expected to have 
not ex nsistency, while it was near zero for those scales 

at Rested to maintain consistency. It is concluded 
; Rese constructed and presented, the semantic 
Pues. е both usable and internally reliable with 
7973 pune as 3rd grade.—Journal abstract. 
Robert A. yne, David A.; Rapley, Frank E. & Wells, 
data AC Georgia) Application of a biographical 
Ment. Me, огу to estimate college academic achieve- 
Vol. 6G) лкы & Evaluation in Guidance, 1973(Oct), 

m 2—-156.—Administered a factored biographi- 
and 818 E to a sample of 931 freshman college males 
With seg E nales. When the biodata were used together 

m astic Aptitude Test Verbal and Mathematical 
tions of 5 ae school grade average, multiple correla- 
-36 for males and .53 for females were found 


(MX). The Sth area of inadequacy was institutional 
finances.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7970. Nosow, Sigmund & Robertson, Stephen R. 
(Michigan State U.) Changing socio-political attitudes 
of college students, 1967-71. College Student Journal, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 7-14.—Compared findings of a 
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with freshman GPA. The chief contributors for both 
males and females were self-described postpositive 
academic achievement experiences and the Mathematics 
test of the SAT.—Journal abstract. 

7974. Saphier, Jonathon D. (McKeown Elementary 
School, Unit I, Hampton Township, N.J.) The relation of 
perceptual-motor skills to learning and school success. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(9), 
583-592.—Presents an overview of research on the 
relation between measurable perceptual-motor skills and 
academic success and examines the relationship between 
perceptual strength and prescriptive teaching. (43 ref) 

7975. Seaver, W. Burleigh. (Pennsylvania State U.) 

Effects of naturally induced teacher expectancies. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 28(3), 333-342.—Examined a natural quasi experi- 
ment as a test of the teacher expectancy hypothesis. Ist- 
grade achievement scores were obtained for 79 younger 
siblings who had been preceded in school by bright or 
dull older siblings. It was hypothesized that pupils taught 
by the same teacher as their older siblings (expectancy _ 
condition) would perform better than those taught by a 
different teacher (control) if their older siblings had been 
good students and worse than the controls if their older 
siblings had performed poorly. Analyses of variance 
indicated significant (p < .05) Expectancy Conditio- 
n X Older Sibling Performance interactions on E, 
achievement subtests and a 3-way interaction of these 
with the sex of the younger sibling on a 4th subtest. 
Results provide support for the teacher expectancy 
hypothesis and an indication of 1 means by which 
expectancies can be induced naturally in the classroom. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
7976. Sinha, N. C. (Magadh U., Bodh-Gaya, India) A 
study of relationship between manifest anxiety and 
scholastic achievement. Journal of the Indian Academy of 
Applied Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(2), 65-67.—Adminis- 
{егей the revised Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale to 200 
high achievers and 200 low achievers in Grades 10-11. It 
was found that anxiety was significantly and negatively 
related to academic achievement and that high and low 
achievers could be significantly differentiated on the 
basis of MA scale scores. It is concluded that manifest 
anxiety symptoms have a debilitating effect upon 
scholastic achievement. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7977. Steger, Joseph A.; Simmons, William & Lavelle, 
Steve. (Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst.) Reply to Wolfe and 
Egelston. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 


312. 
7978. Stennett, R. G.; Smythe, P. C. & Hardy, 
Madeline. (Board of Education, London, Ontario, 


Canada) Visual perception of word chunks and begin- 
ning reading. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 280-289.—Asked 81 Ist graders and 
45 2nd graders to identify digraphs and trigraphs of high- 
frequency occurrence embedded in strings of 5 or 7 
letters. Ss responded more frequently and more accurate- 
ly to target items located at the beginning and end of the 
letter strings. Although success was unrelated to the 
frequency of occurrence of digraphs or trigraphs, the 
formance of 2nd graders was superior to that of Ist 
graders. Results suggest that since experience or instruc- 
tion in reading does have an effect, frequency of 
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"occurrence in text тау be an inadequate measure of the 
frequency with which students are exposed to the 
- graphemic units studied. Skill in identifying word chunks 
_ was significantly related to measures of other elementary 
reading subskills and teacher ratings of oral reading 
proficiency. (French summary) (18 ref)—Journal 
- abstract. 
- 7979. Treppa, Jerry A. (U. Illinois, Medical School, 
- Counseling Service) Personality characteristics of suc- 
cessful college students who enroll in study skills 
“courses. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 20(6), 549-552.—Administered the Interpersonal 
Check List to 27 male and 25 female undergraduates 
without previous evidence of underachievement who 
were enrolled in a study skills course and 29 male and 27 
female undergraduate controls. Experimental Ss were 
found to be low in self-acceptance and felt disappointed 
in and alienated from one or both parents. Results 
“Suggest sex differences in how experimental males and 
females perceive their parents. Findings are compared to 
those of previous research with underachievers. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7980. Ward, Byron J. (Syracuse State School, Child- 
ren's Habilitation Services, N.Y.) A suburban school 
district's five year experience with the initial teaching 
alphabet. Reading World, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(1), 52-70. 
—Introduced the initial teaching alphabet (ITA) experi- 
mentally in 1 Ist-grade class in each of 7 elementary 
"Schools in 1964. 3 U.S. Office of Education First Grade 
‘Study classes were controls for the Ist year of the study; 
and local groups served as controls for the 2nd and 
‘Subsequent years of the project. Results of the experi- 
‘ment show that (a) ITA Ss made more rapid progress 
than controls in the Ist grade, (b) reading skills of ITA 
2nd and 3rd graders improved over the 3-yr period, (c) 
‘Spelling was not hindered by ITA instruction, and (d) 
Some of the initial advantages of the ITA groups 
dissipated after the Ist grade. It is stressed that the 
decision to initiate ITA instruction should be based on 
individual school characteristics and the present data. 
—Journal abstract. 

7981. Wolfe, Raymond & Egelston, Richard. (State 
University Coll. New York, Geneseo) Critique of 
“Accuracy of prediction of own performance as a 
function of locus of control.” Psychological Reports, 
.1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 305-306.—Argues that the study 
by J. A. Steger et al (see PA, Vol. Sl:Issue 4) has 
important weaknesses in design and method and suffers 
from incomplete presentation and slightly erroneous 
interpretation of results, 

— 7982. Yudin, Lee W.; Ring, Stephen 1.; Nowakiwska, 
Myra & Heinemann, Shirley H. (West Philadelphia 
Community Mental Health Consortium, Pa.) School 
dropout or college bound: Study in contrast. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 67(2), 87-93. 
—Retrospectively compared records of 50 high school 

| o pouts eu oe Bey admitted to college to 
Tmine at what point the 2 groups became significant- 

ly different. Most differences in S Денс SE Once: 


ehavior ratings, absenteeism, and IQ w 

'ehavi gs, S ere alread 
significantly different in Ist grade decent [сезе 
ingly more disparate through time. Differences were also 
ound in number of residential changes, school transfers, 
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and particular school attended. More males dropped out 
and more females went on to college, but college-bound 
males had higher IQs than college-bound females; the 
opposite IQ-sex relationship was obtained for the 
dropout group. The decision for dropping out seems to 
be determined by complex factors, with beginnings early 
in the school career.—Journal abstract. 


Special Education 


7983. Bender, Nila N. & Taylor, Arthur М. (U. 
California, Riverside) Instructional treatments based on 
learning strategies and the recognition memory of 
retarded children. American Educational Research Jour- 
nal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(2), 337-343.—Compared the 
effectiveness of 3 different treatment conditions in 2 
recognition tasks, recognition of displays or groups and 
recognition of individual pictures. The Ist treatment, 
elaboration, involved relating pictures to a short story 
designed to place the 2 in meaningful context. The 2nd 
treatment utilized instructions which were developed to 
highlight characteristics of pictures the Ss were asked to 
look at and name. The 3rd treatment was primarily a 
control condition involving no special clues or instruc- 
tions in presentation of pictures. 74 junior high school 
educable mentally retarded Ss were assigned randomly 
to 1 of the 3 treatment conditions. Planned comparisons 
were made to test differences between the treatments on 
the 2 recognition tasks. Elaboration was found to be 
significantly superior to highlighting or the no-special- 
instructions control in recognition of displays, but no 
significant difference was found between highlighting 5 
control conditions. Highlighting condition showed E 
icantly fewer false recognitions of individual pictures. t 
is concluded that well-structured instruction can lead to 
most effective performance.—E. J. Mason. Fa 

7984. Blake, Kathryn, et al. (U. Georgia) Year one 0 а 
research program: Special reading instructional И ed 
dures for mentally retarded and learning Lo s 
children. Journal of Research & Development in аша 
tion, 1973, Vol. 6(Mono.), 177 p.—Presents 31 hr 
describing the Ist year's activities of a reading e of 
program. The work is in 5 subprograms: codifica dris 
the knowledge base, codification of тош tion 
organization of specifications and теёош Ra Ee 
formulation of prototypes, and evaluation of DE m 
The research program, projects within subprogra cdrom 
evaluation studies are described. Year ! du dii 
mentally retarded pupils. 6 reading skills мата E 
priority skills: identifying main ideas, identi Уа i, 
porting ideas, using context clues, learning a aluation 
learning homonyms, and learning concepts. effective- 
studies were designed to examine the relative E 
ness of 2 or more teaching treatments and of ат 
a treatment.—E. S. Goodman. The 

7985. Casey, Patrick J. (U. Notre Dd ‘ional 
Supreme Court and the suspect class. / "uses the 
Children, 1973(Oct), Vol. 4002), 119-125.— DISP ee 
misconceptions produced by the US. Sup ndei hool 
decision in the case of San Antonio ina system of 
District vs Rodriguez which upheld the TOR axes despite 
basing school financing on local property backgroun 
widely varying per pupil expenditures. The batts 

у varying per pupi! 5 uality fi 
of recent developments in establishing €q 


7 


education of exceptional children is discussed, and the 
implications of the decision are examined.—L. Gorsey. 

7986. Ensher, Gail L. (Syracuse U.) Clinical studies of 
teachers and children in selected public school educa- 
ble special classes. Training School Bulletin, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 70(2), 93-105.—Conducted a diagnostic study of 
cognitive and affective characteristics of children, teach- 
er practices, and the relationship between these variables 
and low performance in 48 7—11 yr olds in 6 public 
school educable special classes. Probabilities for change 
of these determinants of learning were also examined. 
Over a 2-yr period, Ss’ cognitive performances and 
emotional behavior were evaluated on the basis of 7 
clinical tests (e.g, the Stanford Binet) and direct 
classroom observations. Resulting from these evalua- 
tions, prescriptive intervention programs were pursued. 
Data reveal that the majority of Ss changed in substan- 
tially positive directions over the 2 yrs and that behavior 
and performances among and within Ss were extremely 
variable. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7987. Friedrich, Douglas; Libkuman, Terry & Thomas, 
Arthur. (Central Michigan U.) Input deficit and stimulus 
enrichment: A replication-with-expansion. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1973(May), Vol. 77(6), 
687-693.—Conducted 2 studies based on a methodologi- 
cal criticism of J. E. Gordon and H. C. Haywood’s (see 
PA, Vol. 43:8582) research on stimulus enrichment 
Procedures with cultural-familial and brain-damaged 
Telarded persons. The criticism focused on the confound 
of etiological group and order of similarities task 
Presentation. A repeated measures design was used in the 
Pent studies, as well as in a reanalysis of Gordon's 

ata, to isolate these order effects. The following 
18 were analyzed with 48 institutionalized retar- 
cms etiology (cultural-familial vs organic), age (late 
i i ood vs young adult), condition (regular similarities 
BA) | vs enriched similarities task B), and order (AB vs 
TUR the noninstitutional study (n — 36) the same 
Г, were investigated with the exception of age. 
* ions of 3 analyses, including significant Order- 
А ondition interactions, seriously question the results 
ae Conclusions of Gordon and Haywood.—Journal 

tract. 
mees Kahn, James V. & Garrison, Mortimer. (U. 
fen Chicago) Self-concept measurement and place- 
aiea adolescent inner-city EMRs. Training School 
He Пр 1973(Aug), Vol. 70(2), 80-83.—Administered 
ES Index of Self Derogation (IISD) and 
(GSCA) to - General Self-Concept of Ability scale 
Rental 0 2 groups of 31 black, 14-16 yr old educable 
cii ыа з who were either partially integrated 
sepre i y with equal-CA peers or were academically 
зей. лу - The partially-integrated Ss exhibited higher 
different than the segregated Ss on both scales. The 
IISD was significant on the GSCA but not on the 
ena ови measures were correlated +.50. Findings 
ment and sd un light of research on academic achieve- 
ents, an, re “concept, different possible class place- 

ncept fie ee rand of different types of self- 

7989. Log obal and specific). Journal abstract. 

D. & Kirkwood, Mary. (U. Washington, Experi- 
mental Education Unit) The decoration et wee 
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7993. Avramkov, D. V. (General & Pedagogical 
Thomas C.; Lovitt, Althea O.; 34 2 Research Inst., Moscow, USSR) [Methods of 
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ate comments by a natural consequence. Journal o 
School Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 11(2) 148-154 
—Used behavior modification for a 9-yr-old boy wh« 
made inappropriate comments during special educatior 
classes. The manager was a 10-yr-old peer. After eacl 
inappropriate remark, the manager moved to anothe: 
desk and explained to the S why he was moving. After : 
period of time he returned to his original desk 
contingent upon appropriate verbalizations by S. The S 
rarely responded inappropriately during the remainder 
of the school term and follow-up observations during the 
next year indicated that the inappropriate comments had 
not reoccurred.—Journal abstract. 

7990. Morgenstern, Murry & Mclvor, William. (New 
York Medical Coll., Mental Retardation Inst., N.Y.) The 
relationship between Bender Gestalt performance and 
achievement among retardates. Training School Bulle- 
tin, 1973(Aug), Vol. 70(2), 84-87.—Computed the Pear- 
son product moment coefficients between error scores of 
76 9-15 yr old mental retardates on the Bender Visual 
Motor Gestalt Test for Children (BG) and Reading and 
Arithmetic scores on the Wide Range Achievement 
(WRAT). BG performance was not related to reading 
achievement but did covary with WRAT Arithmetic 
scores. Partial correlation, used to control for variations 
in CA and IQ, reduced the magnitude of the correlation 
between BG performance and arithmetic achievement 
significantly. The small amount of variance accounted 
for by the adjusted correlation raises questions relating 
to the utility of the Bender Gestalt as a predictor of 
academic achievement in a mentally retarded popula- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

7991. Silberberg, Norman E.; Iversen, Iver A. & Goins, 
Jean T. (Sister Kenny Inst., Minneapolis, Minn.) Which 
remedial reading method works best? Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(9), 547-556. 
—Exposed 4 groups of 3rd-grade remedial class children 
to different remedial reading methods for 1 yr. The 3 
remedial арго involved were the visual-emphasis 
approach, the auditory-phonic approach, and the ki- 
nesthetic approach. Although the usual spurt in tested 
reading score was observed at the conclusion of that 
experience, a 6-mo follow-up indicated that the improve- 
ment in tested reading was transitory. Ss were adminis- 
tered pre- and posttests including the WISC, Draw-A- 
Man IQ, and Benton Visual Retention Test. There was 
insufficient evidence to indicate that any method had 
greater long-term effects than did any other, or that any 
of the methods involved had a demonstrable long-range 
practical impact on a child's reading level.—Journal 
abstract. 

7992. Thorne, John M. (U. Kansas, Center for Mental 
Retardation & Human Development) Learning disabili- 
ties: A radical behaviorist point of view. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(9), 543—546. 
—Emphasizes the need for creating extraordinary 
environments to facilitate learning for children diag- 
nosed as learning disabled. 
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ing and diagnosing the intellectual devel ent of 
school children.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), 


INNS 


_ could be obtained, while individual 


_ WISC short forms with the full scale 
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Vol. 19(4), 91-100.—Compared 2 methods of presenting 


e problems for solution and their relative usefulness in 
measuring differences in intellectual development. The 
_ game of “5” was used and problems of different levels of 


difficulty were constructed. In one method, single 
problems with no communality were presented. In the 
other method, groups of related problems were given. Ss 


- were 2nd-10th graders. Some of the experiments failed 


because no differences even between extremes of age, 
differences within 
age groups were very large. In the experiments where 
statistically significant age group differences were ob- 


tained, the method of presenting classes of problems 
- proved to be superior to the single problem method in 


diagnosing 
—L. Zusne. 

7994. Finch, A. J.; Childress, W. B. & Ollendick, Т. Н. 
(Virginia Treatment Center for Children, Richmond) 
Comparison of separately administered and abstracted 
WISC. American 
of Mental Deficiency, 1973(May), Vol. 77(6), 


intellectual development. (English summary) 


Journal 


_ 755-756.—Administered the Devereux Short Form and 


.. differences 
. administered 


the standard WISC in counterbalanced order to 26 6-15 
yr old mentally retarded children. Neither form of test 
nor order of administration resulted їп significant 
in IQ scores. Correlation between the 
short form and the standard WISC was 
significant. Results are interpreted as further demonstra- 
tion of the usefulness of this short form with retarded 


- children.—Journal abstract. 


7995. Goldman, Roy D. (U. California, Riverside) 
Hidden opportunities in the prediction of college grades 


_ for different Subgroups. Journal of Educational Measure- 


ment, 1973(Fal) Vol. 


10(3), 205-210.—Examines the 


- problems and opportunities of academic prediction for 
- different ethnic Broups. Several recent studies of academ- 


_ to (a) the situation in which the data 


ic prediction for blacks and whites are reviewed in regard 
were obtained, (b) 


the prediction technique employed, and (c) the data 


. distribution likely to give rise to the obtained prediction 


, equation which 


Strategic approaches to 


indices. It is Suggested that a total-group regression 
"benefits" a minority group by overpred- 
icting mean grade may actually be very disadvantageous 
if accompanied by a large error of estimate, The damage 
сап be produced by precluding selection of the most 
qualified minority Broup members and thus lowering the 
groups’ performance. Differential process theory is 
Proposed as a potential source of explanations for 
differential prediction. It is suggested that alternative 
Scholastic tasks might alter the 


- covariance of predictor tests with grades; and that, under 


 тергеѕзіоп weights in the 


Buffalo) Effects of 
| Style оп black students in initial interviews. Journal o 


black students in 


certain circumstances, the patterns of standardized 


1 prediction of grades might 
Suggest group difference in problem-solving Strategies. 
(15 ref.) Journal abstract, 


996. Grantham, Robert J. 


EE ed that greater counselor-subject compati- 
lity in Tace, sex, and language would result in greater 
Client satisfaction and depth of exploration. Ss were 37 


for the disadvan- 
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taged at a leading eastern state university and 3 black 
male, 2 black female, 6 white male, and 3 white female 
counselors. Data were analyzed using the multivariate 
analysis of covariance with counselor sex and race the 
independent variables and client depth of self-explora- 
tion and satisfaction the dependent variables, Covariates 
were counselor’s level of facilitative conditions and 
comprehension of nonstandard English. Results indicate 
that Ss preferred black counselors to a significantly 
Breater degree than white counselors and that the 
explored themselves in greater depth with female 
counselors (р < .05). Language was not a significant 
variable in any of the analyses.—Journal abstract. 

7997. Greenwood, Gordon E.; Bridges, Charles M; 
Ware, William B. & McLean, James E. (0. Florida) 
Student evaluation of college teaching behaviors 
instrument: A factor analysis. Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, 1973(Nov), Vol. 44(8), 596—604.— Students, faculty, 
and administration at a large southeastern state universi- 
ly were asked to describe 6 characteristics of the best 
college instructor ever known and also for the worst 
college instructor ever known. The 134 obtained state- 
ments were modified to a set of 85 items. The items were 
submitted to all teaching faculty and a student sample 
and were rated on a 7 point scale ranging from -3 to +3. 
Items obtaining a standard deviation greater than 1.24 
were eliminated. Also eliminated were items whose 
means were not within one standard deviation from 0. 
For each of the remaining 60 items, discriminant analysis 
was used to assess differences between students and 
faculty. Varimax rotation factor analysis yielded 7 
factors for students and also 7 factors for faculty but 8 
for the combined group. On 25 of the 60 items students 
differed from faculty (p < .05) These items ues 
distributed over 7 of the 8 factors. Openness was Br 
factor for which student responses were similar to facul у 
responses. Data suggest there is considera eM 
between faculty and students as to what constitutes g 
teaching.—E. L. Tatham. 

7998. Gulo, E. Vaughn & Lynch, Mervin D. (North 
eastern U.) Evidence on the validity of Roke: dl 
Dogmatism Scale (DS) Form E. College Student e a 
1973(Sep), Vol. 7(3), 62-67.—Examined the 35:734) 
structure of M. Rokeach's (see PA, Vol. li йу, 
Dogmatism Scale (DS) with respect to its Че The 
multidimensionality, and use as a summated sca ‘are 
DS was administered to 376 идегез а vii i 
Boston university. Results were factor analyz varimax 
principal components solution, followed by à ith each 
rotation. The amount of variance associated a eee 
factor varied from 5.4-3.4%. Since only 8 of ie soale 
appeared to be stable, the unidimensionality saree to the 
is considered questionable. This study is uae Results of 
one by E. J. Pedhazur (see PA, Vol. 46: 1089. er ie 
this study, confirmed by Pedhazur's, indic. Нег, the 
measures multidimensional phenomena. Fu of factors 
lack of agreement with respect to the EU aa 
questions the consistency of the DS, whic УД! of the 
about its validity. Evidence supports the p ©: a single 
usefulness of the summated scores on the J. Ter Keutst. 
variable to predict selected behaviors.—A. Melvin R. (U: 

7999. Hambleton, Ronald K. & Novick, { theory and 
Massachusetts) Toward an integration о! 
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method for criterion-referenced tests. Journal of Educa- 
tional Measurement, 1973(Fal) Vol. 10(3), 159-170. 
—Views criterion-referenced testing from a decision- 
theoretic viewpoint and suggests approaches to reliability 
and validity estimation consistent with this philosophy. 
Also, to improve the decision-making accuracy of 
enterion-referenced tests, a Bayesian procedure for 
estimating true mastery scores is proposed. This Baye- 
sian procedure uses information about other members of 
a student's group (collateral information), but the 
resulting estimation is still criterion-referenced rather 
than norm referenced in that the student is compared to 
a standard rather than to other students. In theory, the 
Bayesian procedure increases the “effective length” of 
the test by improving the reliability, the validity, and 
more importantly, the decision-making accuracy of the 
criterion-referenced test scores. (35  ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8000. Hanson, Jerrold Т. & Sander, Daryl L. (Western 
State Coll.) Differential effects of individual and group 
Counseling on realism of vocational choice. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 541—544. 
Surveyed 297 11th- and 12th-grade boys about their 
vocational plans. A dossier for each student was 
compiled, and 3 experienced secondary school counse- 
lors rated the realism of the vocational choices. The 30 
Most extreme overshooters and the 30 most extreme 
undershooters | served as the experimental group. 2 
ше high school counselors each counseled 5 
n үре and 5 overshooters individually and 
ое 5 undershooters and 5 overshooters in groups. 
ae Vid the counseling, vocational choices were again 
i 3n and realism. of choice rated. In spite of no 
pont differences between those counseled and the 
e io indicate that the overshooters who were 
Ур SUE ‚Шш а group setting and the undershooters who 

d ividually counseled became more realistic in 

It ом! choices.—Journal abstract. 
kee) ДҮ poo Lenore, et al. (U. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
лге Commission report on sex bias in interest 
| Осу, ve Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 
ее, ) Vol. 6(3), 171-177.—Discusses sex bias in 
Sn and vocational measurement with particular 
Stron C to the SVIB. The successor to the SVIB, the 
тано ampbell Interest Inventory which attempts to 

P Sex bias, is described. 
per, Наше, Samuel T. & Williams, Gerald D. An 

dents ipu Study of the reactions of high school 
Onganizari о simulated jobs. Center for Social 

73 (Nov), 1 ш Schools Report, Johns Hopkins University, 
design to acie: 161, 60 p.—Used a repeated measures 
Simulated m reactions of high school students to 
1 d c Ss were 92 female and 127 male 10th and 

olland’s s. rs Personality types were assessed using 

Xperience xi -Directed Search. 6 Krumboltz Work 

a ts (plumber, medical technologist, design- 
меге assi i teacher, salesperson, and accountant) 
(realistic HS to 6 corresponding personality traits 
conventional, wet artistic, social, enterprising, and 

ongrueney ^ Tespectively). Ss completed a Perceived 
between 2x Questionnaire measuring the relationship 
at the @, Сирайоп and personality. Results indicate 

"gree of congruency a student experiences 
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between himself and a standard work simulation usually 
coincides with the degree of congruency estimated from 
a theoretical model. (16 ref.)—L. Gorsey. 

8003. Humphreys, Lloyd G. & Taber, Thomas. (U. 
Illinois) Postdiction study of the Graduate Record 
Examination and eight semesters of college grades. 
Journal of Educational Measurement, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
10(3), 179-184.—Examined data from a postdictive 
study of the tests of the Graduate Record Examination 
(GRE) and the 8 semesters of undergraduate grade 
averages, with each semester's average computed inde- 
pendently of the rest. Postdictive validities of the 
aptitude portions of the GRE were essentially similar to 
predictive validities obtained earlier by the senior author. 
Both predictive and postdictive validity gradients over 
the 8 semesters were relatively steep, with freshman 
grades having the highest correlations with the tests. The 
validity gradient for all advanced tests combined did not 
follow the pattern for the aptitude tests, but neither did it 
show the opposite gradient. Advanced test results were 
most highly correlated with sophomore grades, but the 
validity gradient over the 8 semesters was relatively flat. 
A small-scale extension of this research into post- 
baccalaureate training indicated that senior grades were 
most predictive of graduate criteria, but a larger scale 
study is suggested. Possible implications for ability 
theory and for selection of graduate students are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8004. Jackson, Gerald G. & Kirschner, Samuel A. 
(Essex County Coll.) Racial self-designation and prefer- 
ence for a counselor. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 560-564.—Administered an atti- 
tude questionnaire to 391 black undergraduates asking 
them to designate their race and counselor preferences. 
A significant difference in counselor preferences was 
found between self-designated black and Afro-American 
groups and colored and Negro groups. Findings suggest 
that when assessing attitudes of black people, investiga- 
tors and counselors should consider the individual's 
“racial consciousness" as manifested by his racial self- 
designation. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8005. Johnson, Richard W. & Thomas, William F. (U. 
Wisconsin, Counseling Center, Madison) Prediction of 
performance on CLEP general examinations. Measure- 
ment & Evaluation їп Guidance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(3), 
168-170.—Found that scores on the College Qualifica- 
tion Test (СОТ) were highly correlated (r's from .68-.80) 
with scores on the College Level Examination Program 
(CLEP). Results support the feasibility of using the COT 
to develop regression equations or expectancy tables to 
predict CLEP scores for new students. 

8006. Kohlan, Richard G. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) A 
comparison of faculty evaluations early and late in the 
course. Journal of Higher Education, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
44(8), 587-595.—271 male and female undergraduates in 
8 arts and sciences, business administration, and educa- 
tion classes at a midwestern university, evaluated 
instructors with a faculty developed instrument, the 
Instructor Evaluation Questionnaire (IEQ), after the 2nd 
class hour and again during the last week of the semester. 
Using a Varimax rotation factor analysis, 3 of the 11 
factors accounted for 77% of the total variance. Factor 
loadings were used to create 3 dependent variables: class 
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structure, instructor rapport, and course benefit, plus a 
4th variable which was the sum of the other 3. Analyses 
of variance for each of the 4 dependent measures were 
done for the 5 independent variables of sex, class year, 
GPA, class size, and IEQ administration time. There 
were no significant differences with respect to IEQ 
administration time. However, upperclassmen, females, 
students with higher GPA's and students in small classes 
tended to evaluate more positively. It is suggested that 
the Ist few days of class may influence student 
evaluations at the end of the course.—E. L. Tatham. 

8007. Kopanev, M. D. (Orel Teachers Coll, USSR) 
[Experience in vocational counseling in schools of 
general education.) (Russ) Voprosy — Psikhologii, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 147-151.— Discusses the informa- 
tion received and activities and experiences of students 
in public schools of the Mari Autonomous SSR and the 
city of Orel in connection with vocational orientation 
and counseling programs. Work in connection with the 
preparation of students for the selection of a profession 
18 an integral part of the educational process, and 
includes the activity of both teachers and students, 
Positive results are achieved only if the students 
themselves become actively involved in this work.—L. 
Zusne. 

8008. Krylov, N. 1. (Scientific Research Inst. of 
General & Pedagogical Psychology, Moscow, USSR) 
[Vocational counseling of school-age youth as a prob- 
lem of moral education.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 69—75.—Analyzed the results of a 
questionnaire survey conducted among more than 5,000 
high school students in various areas of the USSR. 
Between 75-7995 of high school graduates stated that 
they had selected a profession. The same questionnaire 
Biven 3 mo later revealed changed professional interests 
in a considerable number of the same individuals. Only a 
small percentage wanted to work in agriculture or 
industry. The desire to graduate from high school was 
not always related to a desire to work in the occupation 
selected. It is concluded that vocational guidance is a 
problem within the larger problem of moral training for 
citizenship. (English summary)—L. Zusne. 

8009. Lambert, Nadine M. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The school Psychologist as a source of power and 
influence. Journal of School Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
11(3), 245-250.— Reviews the historical role of the school 
Psychologist and examines his impact on educational 
Systems. Past influences of the school psychologist in 
effecting understanding and acceptance of individual 
differences of children are examined in relationship to 
the contemporary need to relate this knowledge to 
appropriate educational planning for a culturally diverse 
school population.—Journal abstract. 

8010. Madaus, George F.; Woods, Elinor M. & Nuttall, 
Ronald L. (Boston Coll., Center for Field Research & 


y. American 
1973(Fal), Vol. 10(4), 253-262. —Used the causal model 


ing the Strengths of the linear relationships (“links”) 
umed hierarchy should have 
cent levels and should have no 
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and indirect causal links of the cumulative hierarchical 
taxonomic structure are extremely dependent on a "g" 
factor.—Journal abstract. 

8011. Mathews, Walter M. (U. Mississippi) Narrative 
format testing reports and traditional testing reports; A 
comparative study. Journal of Educational Measurement, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 171—178.— Studied teacher accept- 
ance of 2 kinds of testing reports generated for Form A 
of the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills at the 4th-grade level. 
Locally produced reports similar to the traditional ones 
provided by the test publisher were evaluated against 
experimental reports that were computer generated in a 
narrative format. On a random basis, 52 teachers from 16 
schools received either the traditional or experimental 
testing reports for their class, and were asked to evaluate 
the reports on 6 scales—clear, useful, meaningful, 
valuable, sufficient, and accurate— for each of 3 purpos- 
es: information for the teacher on individual students, 
class summary information, and information for useata 
parent-teacher meeting. On 15 of the 18 comparisons 
between the traditional and experimental reports, the 
experimental reports were rated significantly higher. 
—Journal abstract. Р 

8012. Mitchell, James У. (U. Rochester) The influ- 
ence of a desirability halo effect on ratings of 
institutional environment. Journal of Educational Meas- 
urement, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 195-203.—Tested is 
hypothesis that a counterpart of the social desirability 
variable influences environmental ratings based T 
student perceptions. The High School Chance 
Index (HSCI) was administered to 2,819 high sc p 
seniors from 11 high schools. Social desirability ЫП 
values for the 300 items and 30 scale scores of the Н; em 
were obtained from 85 education students, and pos 
values were correlated with the endorsement рае Ba 
and average scale scores for the students in «и 
11 high schools. Results indicate an appreciable УШ 
bility halo" effect for some student bodies, 1 PAR 
differences among student bodies with respec is 
Strength and direction of that effect. Re sud 
interpreted as a serious challenge to the b el 
discriminative capability of environmental gi 
techniques based on student perceptions. 
abstract. В а 
8013. Pikulski, John J. (U. Delaware, Reading Sti! 
Center) The validity of three brief тезше О al 
gence for disabled readers. Journal “Correlated 
Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 67(2), 67-68, 80- the Slosson 
Scores on the WISC with scores ae body Picture 
Intelligence Test (SIT), Quick Test, and Ei diagnosed 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT) in 59 individi i measures 
7-14 yr olds with reading problems. АП E with WISC. 
were significantly (p < .01) correlat 75) and WISC 
Correlations between the WISC and SIT ( he correlation 
and PPVT (.74) were very similar, p was lower. 
between the Quick Test and WISC (.60) 
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Considerations in choosing a brief measure of intelli- 
ence are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8014. Reilly, Richard R. & Jackson, Rex. (Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Effects of empirical 
option weighting on reliability and validity of an 
academic aptitude test. Journal of Educational Measure- 
ment, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 185-194.—Item options of 
shortened forms of the Graduate Record Examination 
Verbal and Quantitative Tests were empirically weighted 
by 2 variants of a method originally attributed to 
Guttman. When compared with formula scores, it was 
found that tests scored with the empirical weights were 
more reliable but less valid when correlated with 
undergraduate GPA. A factor analysis revealed large 
increases in variance accounted for by the Ist factor. It is 
suggested that the weighting procedures used tended to 
capitalize on omitting behavior which, although a highly 
reliable tendency, may be invalid.—Journal abstract. 

8015. Reisman, John M. & Yamokoski, Tom. (Mem- 
me State U.) Can intelligence be estimated from 
rawings of a man? Journal of School Psychology, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 11(3), 239-244.—Administered the Har- 
пв revision of The Draw-a-Man Test, the WISC, or the 
Stanford-Binet (S-B) to 158 5-9 yr olds. Discrepancy 
Scores between the Draw-a-Man and the WISC or S-B 
cca that the Draw-a-Man IQ tends to be lower than 
E obtained from individual scales. The Draw-a-Man 
y seemed to be useless in discriminating between 
5 ne of average and superior intelligence. The 1963 
rm B ш Scoring system for the Draw-a-Man was not 
ane о be more discriminating than the original 
сз Draw-a-Man Test. (18 ref.)—Journal 

8016. Ri id: 
шиш oon goman Co Scene, Sule Po 
Comparability of Slo: wie 
Banca of Slosson and S-B estimates of intelli- 
116) Seed of School Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
Test (SIT) 7.—Administered the Slosson Intelligence 
лы. d the Stanford-Binet (SB) Intelligence Scale 
AERA 2 44 4.4-12.11 yr old children. The SIT 
ordering of КОЕ ше SB, suggesting agreement in the 
indicated that th ae s. A comparison of measured IQs 
with the SB е SIT overestimated IQ, when compared 
Ае, "d 39 of the 44 children. Results also 
attained Se КЕ a high degree of correlation was 
ble IQs for the SB, the SIT did not produce compara- 
Journal н СА and intellectual functioning levels. 
m Зып, Richard S. & Bishop, John В. (U. 
ment) A дїй ег for Counseling & Student Develop- 
foncounseled ct differences between counseled and 
center. Jon eeu at a university counseling 

ol. 20(6) бә of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
dents who s k 212. Investigated whether college stu- 
adjustment HE counseling differ in their psychological 
Ocial and е who do not seek counseling. The 

ttitude EM Adjustment scales of the Opinion, 
Teshmer, 341 ACE Survey were administered to 1,368 
Period. БАШ of whom elected counseling within a 5-yr 
Persona] rable ts seeking counseling for help with 
a ШОШО pue .differed significantly on the Social 
NOt seek co al Adjustment scales from those who did 

unseling. However, no differences were found 
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for students who wished to resolve. educational or 
vocational problems and students who did not seek 
counseling.—Journal abstract. 

8018. Tseng, М. S. & Rhodes, С. I. (West Virginia U.) 
Correlates of the perception of occupational prestige. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 
522-527.Administered the North-Hatt Occupational 
Prestige Scale and the Vocational Development Invento- 
ry Attitude Scale to 149 male and 164 female 9th-12th 
graders. Background data (e.g, IQ, socioeconomic 
status, and reading ability) were also obtained. Corre- 
lates of the perception of occupational prestige were 
vocational maturity, educational level associated with 
father's occupation, educational level required for the 
occupation chosen by the student, IQ, verbal and 
nonverbal abilities, and reading and mathematics 
achievement. No sex differences were found, nor was 
perception of prestige associated with grade or age. It is 
suggested, therefore, that the perception-of-occupation- 
al-prestige hierarchy is established earlier in childhood, 
at least by 9th grade or 13 yrs of age.—Journal abstract. 

8019. Ullrich, Maureen F. (U. Montana, School of 
Business Administration) Several measures of expectan- 
cy of vocational counseling. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 299-304.—Used Rotter's Internal- 
External (I-E) Control Scale as a measure of expectan- 
cies of 99 university students about vocational counsel- 
ing. There were no significant differences among high, 
medium, or low I-E control Ss in terms of their certainty 
about a vocation or their satisfaction with a vocation. In 
general, Ss became more certain about their vocational 
choice after counseling, but they did not become more 
satisfied about their choice. A short counseling expectan- 
cy scale showed that Ss not expecting counselor 
intervention were more satisfied with nondirective 
counseling. The number of interviews for vocational 
counseling did not affect Ss’ amount of change during 
counseling.—Journal abstract. 

8020. van Naerssen, R. F. (U. Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands) [Advantages and disadvantages of testing with 
known items.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Aug) Vol. 
28(3-4), 259-266.—Discusses the theoretical uses of 
study tests from which items for classroom tests have 
been selected. Some of the advantages of the study tests 
are (a) The student knowing what he is required to know 
leads to efficient study procedures. (b) The testing can 
become more specific in its content to the reduction of 
testing for general intelligence. (с) The student can 
appraise himself as a result of his performance on the 
study test. (d) Examination of the study test can lead to 
new generalizations and insights into the material being 
studied. (e) The use of the study tests can develop а 
reduction of useless test items whose apparent purpose is 
to trap the unwary student. (f) The test performance can 
result in a greater spread to scores than by the usual 
testing techniques. The difficulties of the use of study 
tests include the following: (a) The study test does not 
permit means of expression. (b) The number of items in a 
difficult course are excessive. (c) Some students have the 
specialized ability to "pass" tests but are deficient in 
originality. A refutation of these objections is presented. 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
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8021. van Naerssen, R. Е. (U. Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands) [Reliability of the final score by the use of 
previously-estimated achievement.] (Duth) Nederlands 
- Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
- 1973(Aug), Vol. 28(3-4), 281-288.— Presents a formula 
by which calculation can be made for a test whose items 
were selected from the test available to the students. The 
Scoring formula is v — 1(2y-t) in which v is the final 
Score, / the score reported by the student and y the score 
obtained by an examination over some of the items the 
- student had studied. By incorporating the use of the 
binomial error in the formula, the change in reliability 


| was calculated by comparing the correlations between v 


and / and between y and г in tests varying in length from 
20-50 items; with 2, 4, and 10 alternatives and 8 different 
distributions of £. It was found that the reliability of the 
scores was scarcely altered by the variation in the 
number of items, alternatives, and distributions. When 
the test is long, the variation between / and у being large 
and the test items difficult, a small decrease in reliability 
can be expected. Results Support the usage of frequent 
short tests that sample the specific areas of a study test. 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

8022. Wachowiak, Dale G. (U. North Carolina, 
Counseling Center, Charlotte) Personality correlates of 
vocational counseling outcome. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 567-568.—Investigat- 
ed the relationship between scores on the Adjective 
Check List (ACL), Educational Interest Inventory (ЕП), 
and the Vocational Decision-Making Checklist (VDMC) 
_ and several vocational counseling outcome measures. 60 
| male undergraduates unsure about their choice of major 
received either model-reinforcement counseling, tradi- 
tional counseling, or no counseling. Correlations be- 
tween the ACL and ЕП scores, change in pre- and 
postcounseling certainty of major, and change in VDMC 
Scores were analyzed. Results Suggest that personality 
factors are related to Progress in vocational counseling. 
The improving client, in general, appears to be outgoing, 
self-confident, and to have a tendency to be controlling. 
Data also suggest that change as a result of the 
traditional, more nondirective counseling may require 
More self-confidence and a greater ability to assert 
Oneself in interpersonal situations than is necessary with 
a behavioral counseling approach.—Journal abstract. 

8023. Warnath, Charles F. (Ed.). (Oregon State U.) 
New directions for college counselors. San Francisco, 
Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1973. xviii, 330 p.—Presents a series 
of 17 papers on the definition, issues, and experiences 
involved in college counseling. Topics include alterna- 
tives to traditional services, new ways of counseling 
blacks and women, use of group work processes, changes 
from a medical to a student development model, and 
student services in Canada and Great Britain. (18 p ref) 
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sions from a number of studies on Professional socializą- 
tion of students into the fields of law. engineering, 
medicine, and teaching." Factors that 
internalization of belief Systems are discussed, as are 
possible changes in the substance and style of training 
programs for students.—R. Brislin. 

8025. Booth, Richard F. & Hoiberg, Anne. (U.S, Navy 
Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, 
Calif.) Change їп marine recruits' attitudes related to 
recruit characteristics and drill instructors’ attitudes, 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 63-71.—As- 
sessed the attitudes of 735 US Marine recruits, on 4 
Occasions during basic training, concerning the tough- 
ness of Marines, spirit among Marines, affiliation with 
the Marine Corps, and authority in the Marine Corps, 
All 4 of these attitudes became more favorable, with the 
most significant changes occurring during the Ist 3 wks 
of training. S-characteristic variables (е.р., age, educa- 
tion, and aptitude) were not related to individual 
differences in attitude changes but were related to the 
initial attitudes, and the pattern of these correlations 
varied significantly across the attitudes. Ss' attitudes 
toward spirit and affiliation, as hypothesized, changed in 
a direction of greater similarity with drill instructors 
attitudes. Ss’ attitudes toward toughness and authority 
did not change in the predicted direction but became 
more favorable than drill instructors' attitudes during 
basic training. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 5 

8026. Borg, Gunnar. A note on a category scale with 
"ratio properties" for estimating perceived exertion. 
Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, 
University of Stockholm, 1973, No. 36, 6 m 
problems concerning category and ratio scales for 
estimating the degree of perceived exertion. A сше 
scale with numbers from 0-20 is presented е 
denotes no intensity at all and 20 a maximal inne 
Other verbal expressions such as "very je 
"somewhat hard" are included in the scale at posa н 
corresponding to their subjective ratio intensa n 
experiment with 8 male Ss is reported which en ad 
Possibility of constructing a category scale wit 
properties. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. aa Tastee 

8027. Dufty, N. F. (Western Australian Sou "n 
Technology, Div. of Commerce & Social Sciences, dei 
Bentley) Information sources in occupational Eur 108) 
tion. Australian & New Zealand Journal of ui (N 
1973(Oct), Vol. 9(3), 14-19.—Newly-enrolled ш Ae 

= 1,491) at the Western Australian v they 
Technology completed a questionnaire от 2) foul 
obtain occupational information. The school be cu a 
to be the major source of information about pu 
occupational choice with the family playing à and the 
role in the case of occupational informed e abor 
mass media in the case of information DR widely 
market and pay rates. Guidance officers wx a 
used as information sources on occupat ок {тот 
labor market conditions. Influence comes m rtant but 
the family with the school playing an impo | 
secondary role.—Journal summary. іса! 

3028. Eberhardt, Andrzej, et al. (Academy of PIRE of 
Education, Warsaw, Poland) nana empê! Ў 
individuals working in high етйгише 291-297. 
Acta Physiologica Polonica, 1972, Vol. i 
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—Studied the immunological effects of high tempera- 
tures. Ss were in 3 groups: (a) stove fitters, who work in 
6-wk “hot” shifts (alternating with 6-wk “cold” shifts) in 
temperatures ranging from 40-120°C, with frequent 
relief periods; (b) 14 smelters, who work for less time per 
day in temperatures from 60-80°C; and (c) a control 
group of bricklayers working at normal temperatures. In 
stove fitters, who must adjust several times a day to 
extreme temperature variations, the immunological 
changes were a decline in the phagocytic index, in the 
amount of IgG globulins, and in the titers of specific 
agglutinins, Among smelters, only the decline in titer 
agglutinins was observed. When the stove fitters spent 6 
wks on the “cold” shift, the immunity factors returned to 
normal except for the continued low level of the 
phagocytosis, which appears to be a permanent change 
after several years of high-temperature work. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


8029. Gilbert, Arthur С. & Yellen, Ted М. (U.S. Naval 
Personnel Research & Development Lab., Washington, 
D.C.) Evaluation of occupational choices in the Marine 
Corps. Psychological Reports, 1973(Aug), Vol. 33(1), 
203-211.— Administered the Marine Assignment Prefer- 
ence Schedule to 850 US Marine recruits to determine 
their preferences with regard to occupational fields other 
than those in aviation. Analysis shows that the 5 most 
Бете! military occupational fields as indicated by the 
a Ist choice were Motor Transport; Military Police; 
Su ruetion, Equipment and Shore Party; Utilities; and 

nfantry.—Journal abstract. 
m Guinn, Nancy & Germadnik, George J. 
Seha un of developing a procurement strategy for 
Teche of Military Sciences, officer input. US AFHRL 
the dubai Report, 1973(Aug), No. 73-9, 19 p.—Describes 
ate opment of a data base for use in increasing the 
Тодев of officer procurement for the School of 
LERRA шы, Officer Training Program. Results 
AC di s 2 at criterion differences in officer effectiveness 
i o differences in student body characteristics of 

ати institutions. 
Er fuir, K. J. & Hoskovec, J. [VPI Report I: 
em) ужа of eye movements in motorists: A review.] 
Ro ueortum für Verkehrssicherheit, 1973, No. 1, 
DEL оре various techniques of eye movement 
the Herm and points out the necessity of calibrating 
analysis BH of the eye marker systems. Collection and 
research a ata as well as possibilities of application and 
and scan x described. Some results concerning search 
Vehicle. Es in various.traffic situations, control of 
experience Ся leading facilities, physiological data, 
alcohol are atigue, night driving, and influence of 
32. uate (22 ref.)—English summary. 

Sources ns Henry A. & Abramson, Paul R. (Human 
administrators,’ Westport, Conn.) Values of business 
ports, 1973(A A longitudinal study. Psychological 
telationshi (Aug. Vol. 33(1), 43-46.—Investigated the 
male busine: etween values and financial status in 49 
alues {91655 administrators studied from 1960 to 1972. 
Study or y ee using the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Over the snes Results indicate no changes in values 
in financial 100 assessed even though substantial changes 
that values 512105 occurred. The data also demonstrate 
5 аге not related to success in business. 
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—Journal abstract. 

8033. Takagi, Kazuo. (Inst. for Science of Labour, 
Kawasaki, Japan) Influence of shift work on time and 
frequency of meal taking. Journal of Human Ergology, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 1(2), 195-205.—Investigated the effect of 
shift work on 1,335 workers at an iron works, a chemical 
factory, and 5 textile factories and compared the results 
with 2-meal habits in former times. A meal was defined 
as an occasion when 2 or more kinds of food were taken. 
Meal time proved to be affected by an evening or night 
shift, resulting in a decrease of meal frequency among 
nearly / of the Ss. Many omitted either breakfast or a 
midday meal but took the evening meal at regular hours. 
Few Ss increased meal frequency. Female double-day 
shifters generally had 3 meals a day, though the midday 
meal had to be delayed by the morning shift. Modern 
industrial work has helped establish the 3-meal habit in 
accordance with the lengthening of activity time toward 
the night hours. In conclusion, it is doubted that the 2 
meals of modern shift workers supply enough nutrients. 
—Journal abstract. 

8034. Very, Philip S.; Goldblatt, Robert B. & 
Monacelli, Vincent. (Rhode Island Coll.) Birth order, 
personality development, and vocational choice of 
becoming a Carmelite nun. Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 85(1), 75-80.—Attempted to determine 
whether there was a relation between the birth order 
theory, as described by K. Konig and P. S. Very, and 
becoming a Discalced Carmelite nun. Questionnaires 
were sent to the U.S. population of fully professed 
Discalced Carmelite nuns and return data from 380 Ss 
were compared with the 0.5. vital statistics for female 
live births by birth order. Results indicate that a greater 

roportion of 3rd-borns than expected became nuns. 
Other birth orders came closer to chance. It appears that 
there is a relationship between birth order and personali- 
ty development, and that personality is a factor in an 
individual's vocational choice. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel Selection 
& Training 


8035. Babin, B. A. & Loiko, M. A. [Training pilots for 
action in flight emergencies.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologi- 
i, 1973(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 134-136.— Presents an analysis 
of a pilot's actions as he reacts to danger signals during 
flight to determine the features of a training program 
designed to increase the efficiency of pilots in their 
reaction to emergency situations. Results of a trainer 
experiment, which is not further described, are presented 
showing a decrease in overall reaction time, search for 
failure time, and servicing time with each training session 
and a corresponding increase in the pilot's reliability. 
—L. Zusne. 

8036. Brinkerhoff, Merlin B. & Kunz, Philip R. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Some notes on the measure- 
ment of perceived barriers to occupational aspirations. 
Rural Sociology, 1972(Sep), Vol. 37(3), 436-444.—Exam- 
ined 2 comprehensive alternative procedures for the 
measurement of perceived barriers to the attainment of 
occupations. Measurement of barrier scores through 
paired comparison and a simple barrier rate marked the 
perceptions of a random sample of freshman and senior 
high school students in the northwestern U.S. to 45 pairs 
of occupations. Though results between males and 
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females are parallel and barrier scores for upper-class 
respondents are higher than for lower-class, higher 
freshman scores than senior scores make these variables 
difficult to interpret. However, internal consistency 
checks, subgroup comparisons, intercorrelations, and 
correlations with an external criterion variable suggest 
some support for both methodological approaches to the 
measurement of perceived barriers.—J. Kline. 

8037. England, George W. Development and use of 
weighted application blanks. (Rev. ed.). Minneapolis, 
Minn.: U. Minnesota, Industrial Relations Center, No. 
55, 1971. уй, 63 p.—Describes procedures for developing 
а weighted application blank, a systematic method for 
determining which personal history variables of job 


- applicants (e.g., education) are important for selection 


and success in specific occupations. 

8038. Farina, Amerigo & Felner, Robert D. (U. 
Connecticut) Employment interviewer reactions to 
former mental patients. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 82(2), 268-272.—A job applicant (male 
undergraduate) obtained an interview at 32 manufactur- 
ing concerns and in 16 of these places he indicated he 
had been traveling the preceding 9 months while in the 
others he said he had been in a mental hospital for the 
same period of time. Each interview was surreptitiously 
sound recorded. The recordings were rated for friendli- 
ness of interviewer behavior and probability that a job 
might be available there. A history of mental illness led 
to a trend for fewer jobs to be offered (4 in the traveling 
condition and 2 in the mental illness condition), less 
г friendly behavior, and lowered estimated probability of 
finding a job.—Journal abstract. 

8039. Filet, B. C. & Vos, G. (Free U. Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) [A testing of the effectiveness of a course 
in management training.] (Duth) Mens en Onderneming, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 27(5), 291-302.—Applied an attitude 
Scale to measure feelings (a) of competence in decision- 
making and (b) of the ability to exercise better judgment 
than lay personnel. The experimental group consisted of 
114 Ss and the control group 21 Ss. The scale was 
administered to 3 subgroups of experimental Ss with the 
Ist subgroup responding to a pretest, training period, 
posttest, and a 6-wks delayed posttest. The 2nd and 3rd 
subgroups omitted the pretest and posttest, respectively. 
Controls. responded only to the pretest and delayed 
posttest. The general conclusion was that for neither (a) 
пог (b) were any significant changes indicated on the 
delayed posttest, 
between Ss and controls. For Ss over 40 yrs old, a lower 
feeling for (a) and (b) was found on the pretest, which 
became nonsignificant on the posttest but reasserted 
itself on the 
previous education nor business seniority was found to 


8040. Fincher, Cameron. (U. Georgia, Inst. of Higher 
Personnel testing and public policy. Ameri- 
28(6), 489497. Sum- 
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convergence of thinking present in the 4 documents js 
interpreted as the formulation of public policies that are 
increasingly explicit about the use of Psychological tests 
in personnel work. Although the form and content of 
public policy has been Shaped by forces and issues 
outside professional psychology, the implications for the 
latter are direct and immediate. Numerous professional 
and technical issues, as well as larger social and cultural 
issues, are yet to be resolved. The complexities of the 
latter pose serious difficulties for the Psychologist in 
resolving the former. (37 ref.) —Author abstract. 

8041. Grossman, Harry. (U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Boston, Mass.) The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Act of 1972: Its implications for the State and local 
Eovernment manager. Public Personnel Management, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(5), 370-379.—Examines the provisions 
of the 1972 law and its implications for the public 
employment sector. Major issues include open competi- 
tion vs selective employment practices, apprehension 
over quotas, the validity of hiring examinations, and 
methods of proving discrimination. Relevant Supreme 
Court decisions are reviewed. It is concluded that quotas 
and concepts of proportional representation may result 
in reverse discrimination, and that objective employment 
practices and tests are still the best techniques for 
ensuring equality as well as quality in employee 
recruitment.—A. Olson. 

8042. Gysbers, Norman C.; Drier, Harry N. & Moore, 
Earl J. (U. Missouri) Career guidance. Worthington, O.: 
Charles A. Jones, 1973. viii, 310 p.— Presents a series of 
30 papers on the past, present, and future of career 
counseling and guidance. Topics include information 
Systems, special populations, employability and placem- 
ent, curriculum-related practices, and promising theories 
and techniques. (22 p ref E P 

8043. Linn, Lo! (M). Sinai School of Medicine, City 
U. New York) Psychiatric factors in security miro 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. i A 
648-652.—Stresses that, in screening an individual foi it 
Security clearance, there are 2 possible cen 1 
mental disorder: 1 requiring an adverse opinion a E 
other a favorable opinion in spite of the presence о! КЕТ 
а disorder. A study of 85 evaluations is er 
Symptoms not associated with acting out (eg. ras A 
depression, and psychosomatic disorders) were ү 
basis for an adverse opinion. Nor did hosp rote 
electroshock therapy, or prolonged intensive psy! ae 
apy in themselves constitute a basis for an factor is 
opinion. It is pointed out that the poche i 
but a single element in the overall determiP i 
eligibility to have access to classified in 
—Journal abstract. 0- 

8044. Loehr, Virginia M., et al. (Bureau of Inep) 
vernmental Personnel Programs, San He. 1 
Personnel selection methods used in Ari ra Sep 
government. Public Personnel Management, ailed ques: 
Vol. 2(5), 327-331.—Reports results of а ned by 46 
tionnaire on personnel selection methods геше 7 y 
P Re pe gee employed у 
jurisdictions. Oral examinations were d e majority 
jurisdictions using testing procedures, ane tesis: 
also reported using written and perform ted their ow? 
written tests, 5075 of the sample con analysis- 
measures and performed some type of i 
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Performance tests were mainly for clerical positions. Test 
research data was seldom collected, and job analyses 
were performed more for classification than selection 
purposes. Smaller jurisdictions reported more verifica- 
tion and checking of information on individual applica- 
tions, and formal testing procedures were more often 
utilized by larger jurisdictions. Improvements in person- 
nel testing programs are suggested.—A. Olson. 

8045. McClung, Glenn С. (Denver Career Service 
Authority, Colo.) “Qualified” vs ‘‘most qualified”: A 
review of the issues of competitive merit selection. 
Public Personnel Management, 1973(Sep) Vol. 2(5), 
366-369.—Discusses the current merit selection system 
and its alternatives (e.g., total autonomy of employee 
selection). It is argued that the problems of the system 
are ones of delivery rather than basic philosophy, and 
that there is no viable alternative to a merit focus. 

8046. Morgan, Henry H. & Cogger, John W. (Psycho- 
logical Corp., Industrial Services Div., New York, N.Y.) 
The interviewer's manual. New York, N.Y.: Psychologi- 
cal Corp, 1973. vi, 55 p.—Presents a handbook of 
interviewing techniques, a review of psychological theory 
relevant to interviewing, special skills needed to conduct 
a successful interview, and types of information which 
should. be obtained and how to obtain them. A 
discussion of the employer's responsibilities and the 
reliability of interview is presented. Sample forms and 
lead questions are appended. (40 ref.) 
кор. Powers, John R.; Brainard, Robert W.; Abram, 
гт Е. & Sadacca, Robert. (Batelle Memorial Inst., 
шр, О.) Training techniques for rapid target 
r ection. Arlington, Va.: U.S. Army Research Inst. for 

e Behavioral & Social Sciences, TR No. 242, 1973. 42 
шна geometric and tactical search strategies 
N a in training US Army image interpreters to search 
Я AM more rapidly and to improve detection accura- 
d he 2 Strategies increased the number of target 
ов and inventive errors. 

Ga Suvorova, V. V. (General & Pedagogical 
probleme’, Research _Inst., Moscow, USSR) [Some 
RA 5 in the prediction of human behavior under 
| 9730) оопа шопа] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
of the vs ol. 19(4), 34-41.—Presents a critical analysis 
Reacts of various psychological instruments in the 
those PIN of performance in “critical” occupations, 1.е., 
bent or Posing unusually high demands on the incum- 
een pose Performed under stressful conditions. 
obtained is Such jobs must be based on predictions 

Kem е tests under stress conditions similar to 
necessa, eee on the job. For this purpose it is 
teristics op |. сше the psychophysiological charac- 
typological the individual as evidenced in tests of the 
and auton Properties of the functioning of the central 
in un eme nervous systems. A decisive factor is the 
election Subjective evaluation of the stress situation. 
instr ased on results obtained from personality 

uments that i 
Structure Па! measure only the present personality 
inadequate f its general orientation is shown to be 
26 rel} о x ave purpose described. (English summary) 

8 е me; 

Houston wakefield, James A. & Doughtie, Eugene B. (U. 
Personali е geometric relationship between Holland’s 
ty typology and the Vocational Preference 
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Inventory. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 20(6), 513-518.—Administered Holland's Vocation- 
al Preference Inventory to 373 undergraduates. The 11 
scales of the inventory were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed. 6 common factors were obtained: (a) Conven- 
tional Economic, (b) Feminine, Social, (c) Social Desira- 
bility, (d) Material World Orientation, (e) Status, and (f) 
Artistic. The distances between each pair of the 6 
personality types in the 6-dimensional space defined by 
the common factors were computed and compared with 
Holland's 1971 hexagonal model of the relationships 
among the 6 types. The placement of the 6 personality 
types in 6-dimensional space by the factor analysis 
corresponded closely to Holland’s model.—Journal 
abstract. 

8050. Weissman, Myrna, et al. (Yale U., Medical 
School) The educated housewife: Mild depression and 
the search for work. American Journal of Orthopsychia- 
try, 1973(Jul), Vol. 43(4), 565-573.—Investigated the 
educational and work experiences and interests of 98 
educated married women who applied to a university 
career counseling center. Approximately / of the Ss 
suffered from mild to moderate depression related to 
career disruptions, lack of geographic stability, and role 
conflict. A moderately depressed group was followed for 
4 mo, at the end of which nearly all $s had made career 
plans. It is suggested that counseling centers may provide 
valuable emotional and social support during a period of 
transition. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


8051. Osman, A. C. (Polytechnic of North London, 
England) Personality factors of men and women 
articled clerks. Accountant, 1973(Nov), Vol. 169(5160), 
629-630.—Examined whether women have personality 
traits suitable for the accountancy profession using the 
California Personality Inventory (CPI). 147 male and 34 
female articled clerks of The Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in England and Wales completed the CPI. 
Results were analyzed using the Mann-Whitney U test. 
Males did not score significantly higher than females on 
any of the CPI subscales. Females were equal on the 
Intellectual Efficiency scale and scored higher than 
males on Socialization, Communality, Achievement Via 
Conformance, and Femininity scales. Findings are 
compared with previous studies with British 6th formers 
and US high school and college Ss. It is concluded that 
women are as suited as men to the accountancy 
profession and may have fewer ego and adjustment 
problems.—S. Knapp. 

8052. Flexman, Ralph; Roscoe, Stanley N.; Williams, 
Alexander C. & Williges, Beverly H. (U. Illinois, Inst. of 
Education) Studies in pilot training: The anatomy of 
transfer. Aviation Research Monographs, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
2(1), 87 p.—Evaluated the pattern of transfer from 
training in the 1-CA-2 SNJ Link trainer to retraining in 
the SNJ aircraft for both contact and instrument flight. 
12 flight-naive male undergraduates were used in the 
contact flight portion of the experiment, and 12 male 
private pilots with no previous instrument flight exper- 
ience and only 36-40 hrs of contact flight experience 
were used in the intrument experiment. Transfer Ss were 
trained to a criterion of 3 errorless trials on various flight 
tasks, Ist in the simulator and then in the air; control Ss 
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were trained only in the aircraft. Performance in the 
aircraft was measured using number of trials, number of 
errors, and amount of time to criterion. Transfer was 
‘Measured using percentage of transfer and the transfer 
. effectiveness ratio. With both contact and instrument 

training, high positive transfer to performance in the 
- aircraft was realized using the SNJ trainer. The high level 
of transfer suggests potentially large savings in flight 
time to teach contact and instrument flying tasks with an 
appropriate ground trainer. Research also indicates some 
of the complexities involved in the measurement of 
transfer. (20 ref.) —Author abstract. 

8053. Gil'deev, A. K.; Strokova, T. M.; Ulanov, E. A. 
& Khutoryan, I. N. [An algorithm of the performance of 
a radar operator in the process of classification of 
objects on a radar screen.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 
-.1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 139-143.—Proposes a mathemati- 

cal model that describes what the radar operator does as 
he classifies radar images according to size, brightness, 
and relative velocity. The algorithm includes a subjective 
factor, contributed by the operator, which is considered 
lo be an advantage over other existing models. The 
model permits the evaluation of the correspondence 
- between oscilloscope output and the psychophysiological 
characteristics of the Operator and the optimization of 
the oscilloscope-operator relationship.—L, изле. 
8054. Guinn, Nancy. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div., Tex. Factors related to 
adaptability to military service among 1965 airman 
accessions. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Sep), 
No. TR-73-42, 18 P.—lInvestigated the relationships 
between age, educational level, and Armed Forces 
Qualification Test scores of the 1965 airman accessions ( 
N = 103,060) and their reenlistment desirability at the 
completion of their initial tour. The largest percentage of 
undesirable enlistees was found in the high school 
nongraduate, Category IV, and 17-yr-old groups. Using 
these 3 categories Of variables, it was possible to 
eliminate 34% of the undesirables, although 76% of the 
individuals falling in this 3-category group actually 
Proved successful in their military careers. It is emphasiz- 
ed that caution should be used in attempting to establish 
à Screening procedure to identify undesirable enlistees 
since a significant number of potentially qualified 
personnel might be excluded at the same time. (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8055. Herrick, John S. (Western Kentucky U.) Work 
motives of female executives. Public Personnel Mana- 
gement, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(5), 380-387.—Gave a list of 
qualities or characteristics of management positions to 
male and female executives in the federal government 
(n = 762) and Kentucky state Bovernment (n — 173). 
The items reflected. the need for self-actualization, 
autonomy, esteem, social interaction, and security. Ss 
rated the characteristics in terms of the extent to which 
they were and should be present in their job, and their 
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8056. Lokiec, Mitchell. (International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union, New York, N.Y.) Motivating the 
worker. Personnel Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 52(11), 
988-991.— Discusses Maslow's need hierarchy. toward 
work, job satisfaction and production, job enrichment, 
and work environment. 

8057. Osman, A. C. (Polytechnic of North London, 
England) Some personality factors of articled clerks, 
Accountant, 1973(Nov), Vol. 169(5143), 65-66.—Admin- 
istered the Eysenck Personality Inventory (Form A and 
Form B) to samples of 61 and 59 male articled clerks in 
accountancy. Results are compared with those previous- 
ly reported for Bradford business and university stu- 
dents, and the EPI norms for businessmen in various 
areas, students, and the general population. Findings 
indicate that articled clerks have a distinct personality 
pattern as compared with other students and are more 
like the "successful" businessmen than are university 
business students. Data also suggest that on the basis of 
personality patterns, it may be possible to counsel 
accountants concerning the choice between management 
or finance functions.—$S. Knapp. 1 

8058. Pestonjee, D. M. & Singh, A. P. (Banaras Hindu 
U., Varanasi, India) Authoritarianism and job-satisfac- 
tion of supervisors in a steel industry. Journal of the 
Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1972, Vol. 9(2), 
54-57.—Used the H-scale and the S-D Employees 
Inventory to measure authoritarianism and job satisfac- 
tion, respectively, in 96 immediate supervisors of an 
Indian steel plant. The 40-item H-scale measures 
political, economic, sociocultural, religious, aesthetic, 
educational, and theoretical opinions. The 80-item v 
Employees Inventory measures satisfaction with 092: 
management, personal adjustment, and social We 
Correlational analysis revealed an inverse relations ‘i 
between job satisfaction and authoritarianism. (16 ref. 
—Journal abstract. 

8059. Ri Alan & Stanton, Meryl. (U. be 
ern Australia, Nedlands) Role strain among Saee 
a department store. Human Relations, 1973(Aug), Vot 
26(4), 517-536.—Studied some of the organe 
personality, and interpersonal variables ae im 
level of role strain experienced by salesgirls worl Ü g Өү 
large city department store. Results mi KE 
organizational variables concerned with overall 3 iun 
ment store experience and length of ES, берй 
unrelated to role strain. However, medium-size 3 "a 
ments seemed to induce more role ш mer 
larger or smaller departments. Younger an К high role 
gent salesgirls were more likely to ехреы diversity 
Strain. Consensus variables and a role se! between 
measure indicated that where actual соп mE 
salesgirls was low and the perceived cone found to 
salesgirl and manager was low, role strain def and à 
be high. Appendices include a role strain the study. 
behavioral situation questionnaire used in 
—W. W. Meissner. he 

8060. Smith, Roger C. (FAA Civil Mns Oa 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Comparison of the јо A ties 
of personnel in three air traffic contro 5 918-921. 
Aerospace Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. A 3 major 
— 192 air traffic controllers (ATCs) from uestionnalfe 
types of ATC facilities completed a 4-part 9 
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on job satisfaction, shift work, attitudes toward ATC 
work, and attitudes toward specific work requirements. 
Findings did not differ from 1 type of facility to another 
and were similar to those reported by Herzberg for other 
occupational groups. ATCs most liked traffic-related job 
tasks and job challenge; they least liked management, 
work schedules, and non-traffic-related job tasks. A 
preference for rapid turn-around shift rotations was 
relatively independent of age; night shifts elicited the 
most negative attitudes. Over 90% of the ATCs were 
satisfied with their choice of occupation, although most 
had supervisory or managerial aspirations. (15 ref.)—W. 
E. Collins. 

8061. Srivastava, A. K. & Sinha, M. M. (Banaras 
Hindu U., Varanasi, India) An inquiry into the relation- 
ship between job satisfaction and job anxiety. Journal of 
the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1972, Vol. 
9(2), 39-44.—Administered the S-D Employees Invento- 
ty and a job anxiety scale to 70 semiskilled blue-collar 
workers in an Indian textile mill. Correlational analysis 
revealed an inverse relationship between job anxiety and 
job satisfaction. In addition, high, moderate, and low 
Job-anxiety groups differed significantly from each other 
with regard to level of job satisfaction.—Journal abstract. 

‚8062. van der Merwe, Roux & Miller, Sylvia. (U. Port 
Elizabeth, S. Africa) Near-terminal labour turnover: An 
analysis of a crisis situation. Human Relations, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 26(4), 415-432.—Studies the factors 
influencing labor turnover in a South African industrial 
Plant involving Bantu and colored labor groups. The 
ШУ illustrates analysis of labor turnover by measures 
ORUM on length of service. The leaving behavior of 
ms groups is contrasted by "survival of leavers 
6, Supporting an analysis in terms of periods of 
нод crisis, differential transit, and settled connec- 
i ia he existing labor force is analyzed in terms of 
с er of service, and the relationship between voluntary 
uh ons and dismissals illustrates the close connec- 
UN {е absenteeism and labor turnover. The 
i TES y high labor turnover rates were influenced by 
Че induction of new employees into the working 
Br D ‘Ow wages, slow advancement, lack of recognition 
am us and merit, continuous shift work, lack of 
A У, poor communication, and ill-defined leadership 

cture. (23 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 


Management & Leadership 


dA Albano, Charles. (U.S. Army Electronics Com- 
ersonn a Monmouth, N.J.) Try it you'll like it. Public 
= Present Management, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(5), 336-341. 
assignme S guidelines for supervisors making work 
Signific ents to determine the character of the task, 
WRITE of the assignment, and correspondence 
le fask pens and employee’s perception of 
Ments are also на for misinterpreted assign- 
need sateovindarajan, T. N. Executive leadership and 
Applied ps action. Journal of the Indian Academy of 
теше ogo chology, 1972, Vol. 91), 14-17.—Reports 
К) а l-yr study of the level of need satisfaction іп 
їегагс Bers and 25 assistants. Ss completed a need 
Maslow’ duesuionnaire and then ranked each item in A. 
Perceived ust of need hierarchies according to their 
importance. Occupational status differences 
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did not significantly influence perception of needs on the 
questionnaire; however, differences in ranks assigned to- 
various needs were significant. It is suggested that this 
ranking difference is the result of the relative satisfaction 
or deprivation of needs, not of status differences. The 
level of present need satisfaction was not significantly 
different in the 2 groups.—L. Gorsey. 

8065. Graham, Robert & Valentine, Milton. (Sanga- 
mon State U.) Management, communication and the 
destandardized man. Personnel Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
52(11), 962-969.—Proposes that industrial specialization, 
mass communication, mass education, and increasing 
alienation have helped to produce a pair of group- 
centered, standardized masses with antithetical beliefs ` 
but common repertories of underlying behaviors and 
attitudes. The "establishment"-oriented “silent majority" - 
is opposed by the equally group-centered "counter 
culture." Analysis of the groups, their approaches to - 
communication, and their expressed and latent values - 
provides suggestions for management styles and me- . 
thods; it also suggests the emergence of a 3rd group, the 
“destandardized,” which provides a further complication 
for the manager.—P. L. Crawford. 

8066. Graves, Desmond (Ed.) (Oxford Center for — 
Management Studies, England) Management research: 
A cross-cultural perspective. San Francisco, Calif.: 
Jossey-Bass, 1973. xiv, 349 p. $15.—Presents a series of . 
14 papers on social orientations of leadership, personnel 
attitude changes during the past 5 yrs, work and 
behavior patterns of supervisors, the possibility of 
calculating cultural influences on workers, the methodol- 
ogy of organizational research, and models of participa- 
tion in managerial decision-making. 

8067. Greenlaw, Paul S. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Management science and personnel management. 
Personnel Journal, 1973(Nov), Vol. 52(11), 946-954.—Re- 
views recent advances in quantitative areas of managem- 
ent. Discussion includes (a) application of linear pro- 
graming to wage and salary administration; (b) use of a 
Markovian modification for projecting personnel mo- 
vements; (c) logarithmic learning curve applied both to 
production and safety; (d) network techniques, including 
the critical path method (CPM) and program evaluation 
and review technique (PERT); and (e) simulation 
procedures. (31 ref)—P. L. Crawford. 

8068. Lawrence, A. C. A view of higher authority 
using the semantic differential technique. South African 
Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 3, 97-103.—Required 
181 shift bosses from 11 gold mines to rate 7 areas of 
activity at management level on 6 evaluative gradients. 
Although responses indicated a generally favorable 
disposition towards management activities, there were 
significant differences between the responses about the 7 
activities and on the 6 gradients. A 2-dimensional 
ranking of the activities and the gradients in terms of 
favorableness presented an interesting description of the 
Ss view of higher authority. Certain gradients. were 
found to correlate significantly with measures of need 
satisfaction.—Journal abstract. 

8069. Shiflett, Samuel C. (US Army Research Inst. 
for Behavioral & Social Sciences, Arlington, Va.) The 
contingency model of leadership effectiveness: Some 
implications of its statistical and methodological prop- 
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rties. Behavioral Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 18(6), 
429-440 —Considers the statistical and methodological 
adequacy of several aspects of F. E. Fiedler’s 1967 
“contingency model of leadership effectiveness. Reanaly- 
sis of data from several previous studies suggests that the 
use of rank order correlations instead of product 
‘moment correlations produces distortions related to 
“sample size. The least preferred coworker (LPC) method 
s shown to be a reasonable predictor of group 
‘performance, but the model implies that LPC is 
‘unrelated to group performance under some conditions 
of situational favorableness. Problems with a multidi- 
‘mensional interpretation of LPC and a unidimensional 
interpretation of situational favorableness are discussed. 
Problems of research strategies used to test and validate 
the model are considered in terms of sample size, 
inclusion of nonsignificant results, the difficulty involved 
in adequately testing higher-order interactions, and the 
inability to make between-octant comparisons. It is 
concluded that Fiedler’s model is capable of directing 
meaningful research, but only as long as traditional 
research procedures designed to safeguard internal and 
external validity are carefully exercised. (34 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


8070. Rak, Damian. (U. Miinchen, W. Germany) 
[Group-dynamic aspects of structuring the personnel 
and social system of a company.] (Germ) Psychologische 
Beitrage, 1973, Vol. 15(1), 119-136.—Discusses group- 
dynamic problems and methods to apply newly gained 
and relevant findings in the process of organizing 
company systems. As regards the internal structure of 
the personnel and social system, it is considered 
important to prevent its splintering into various differ- 
ently-oriented or rival groups within parts of an 
enterprise or the enterprise as a whole. This can be done 
by having these parts represented all the way to the top 
by persons who not only have a broadly based 
knowledge and experience, but also an attitude of 
identification with the entire range of objectives, includ- 
ing the ethical and sociological aspects of personnel 
matters—problems, demands, and obligations. As con- 
cerns the external structure, i.e., the relative position of 
the social and personnel organization towards the other 
parts of the enterprise, it is argued that there must be a 
complete and purposeful integration into the entire 
сотрапу—ап integration which should be implemented 
under consideration of purely functional and group- 
lynamic aspects. The hierarchical integration of all 
personnel officers is explained and it is stated that the 
Support and understanding of the management is of 
paramount importance. (French & English abstracts) (1 
p ref)—T. Fisher. 

8071. Whitley, Richard & Frost, Penelope. (Manches- 
ter Business School, England) Task type and information 
transfer in a government research laboratory. Human 
Relations, 1973(Aug), Vol. 26(4), 531—550.— Reports data 
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gatekeepers for external information Supply is also 
discussed. Conclusions stress the importance of taking 
task type into consideration in studying scientists’ use of 
external information sources. It is considered as influen- 
tial as educational background in overcoming organiza- 
tional boundaries and is important in considering the 
role of organizational authority in information flow. 
Task type mediates relations between educational level, 
authority, and use of extraorganizational sources for 
obtaining and disseminating information. The impact of. 
task type boundaries on restricting information flow is 
also shown, especially when boundaries are identical 
with formal organizational boundaries. It is concluded 
that barriers can be overcome by scientists who are 
engaged in different types of task and not just by those 
who are organizational hybrids.—W. W. Meissner. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


8072. Copping, B.; Alexander, V. D. & Hunter, 
Jacqueline J. (Post Office Research Dept., Dollis Hill, 
London, England) Human factor assessment of the 
legibility of five numeric visual displays. Applied 
Ergonomics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 144-149.—Reports 
results of 4 experiments conducted to determine, based 
on human factor considerations alone, which of 5 
available displays would be most suitable for Post Office 
telephone exchange switchboards. E 

8073. Harris, James L. (U. California, Scripps Inst. of 
Oceanography, San Diego) Visual aspects of air colli- 
sion. In National Research Council, Div. of Behavioral 
Sciences, Visual search: Symposium conducted at the 
spring meeting, 1970. Washington, D.C.: National es 
emy of Sciences, 1973. vii, 150 p.—lllustrates a сан 
tion technique applicable to the air collision problem d 
postulates a practical analytic solution for шде ы 
the nature of visual capabilities in air collision avoidan- 
ce. 

8074. Ince, Fuat. (U. Illinois) Application of men 
control theory to the design of man-machine system: ў 
Urbana, Ill: О. Illinois, Inst. of Aviation, Ho 
Report ARL-73-17/AFOSR-73-11, 1973. iv, 76 Pom 
cusses the optimal control model of the human ори a 
and proposes principles for the design of ux 
display dynamics on the order man-machine ARUM 
Predicted performance improvement in the fligh d with 
of a light twin-engine aircraft simulator is compa n. 
data from 2 the individuals who experience S 
internal process, and le 

8075" Leplat, Jacques & Pailhous, Jens ca 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, France) Ги Metin de 
activity іп work on an instrument.] qu 0 ERE 
Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(12-13), 6 vd and 
views previous studies of man-machine Pata activi- 
proposes a method for analyzing the шо mits the 
ties of the machine operator. The meth d eventi 
operator to calculate internally the results o t enable the 
actions. It is suggested that this analysis min y pla nning 
researcher to obtain каш informi ae Kokkinis. 

1 ips i icular occuj 2 БЕК to 
PIU Es ME (a Ch Acme i 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Frequency of апо soy 
observing responses by solo pilots as а P7 sting 
traffic density, ATC traffic warnings, an vol. 4409), 
behavior. Aerospace Medicine, 1973(Sep), 
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1048-1050.—2-hour solo simulated flights in a Convair- 
340 were completed by 18 instrument-rated pilots. The 
amount of other traffic and traffic warnings and 
clearances were each assigned high and low frequencies; 
the target was always visible if traffic was present. The 
target could be observed as a burst of light flashes 
through the windshield when the pilot depressed a 
button on his control wheel. Statistically significant 
effects were obtained for traffic clearances, traffic 
warnings, and the interaction of Clearances X Traffic 
Warnings and Traffic х Traffic Warnings. Observing 
response rates were influenced by the frequency of traffic 
warnings and the level of competing behavior the flying 
task imposed. Vigilance declined when competing 
behavior was prepotent and traffic density and traffic 
warnings were low.—W. E. Collins. 

8077. Martinek, Harold; Hilligoss, Richard E. & 
Herrington, Bruce. (U.S. Dept. of Army, Behavior & 
Systems Research Lab., Arlington, Va.) Effectiveness of 
an error key for image interpretation in Vietnam. U.S. 
Army BESRL Technical Research Report, 1972(Sep), No. 
230, 39 p.—Developed and tested a new type of 
reference—an error key—to help image interpreters 
produce more accurate and complete interpretations of 
Operational imagery of Vietnam. Image interpreter 
Teports were analyzed to determine common types of 
errors of omission and commission. A pictorial reference 
display of these errors was developed. Each of 2 matched 
Broups of 61 enlisted men interpreted 2 sets of imagery, 1 
Set using the key and the other without the key in a 
counterbalanced order. Practical and significant impro- 
Yement with use of the error key was found: a 39% 
Increase in number of right responses, a decrease of 26% 
in the number of errors made, and a 43% increase in 
accuracy.—A. J. Drucker. 

x 8078. Mehr, Morton H. (Measurement Systems, 
к Conn. Two-axis manual positioning and 
46) ing controls. Applied Ergonomics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
xs d 154-157.—Examines the characteristics of joysticks 
оа, which аге 2 of ће more common controls 
ic ог positioning tasks (е.р., those occurring with 
[еы ог some computer displays) and for continuous 
Везе tasks (e.g., vehicle steering or weapon aiming). 
еу of а number of tests with digital positioning 
on үн S are given. Prediction of operator performance 

racking tasks is discussed as well as the use of 


(ШЕ, circuits to increase control response.—Journal 
TM ui Rohmert, „Walter. (Technical U. Darmstadt, 
determi Labor Science, W. Germany) Problems of 
allowa, EStion of rest allowances: Il. Determining rest 
ics, 1973 (S in different human tasks. Applied Ergonom- 
a task ( ер), Vol. 4(3), 158—162.— Proposes that within 
d COMME related to strain on the individual, human 
VENE be Ordered into 5 steps differentiated by the 
ties, For rains on human organs using different capabili- 
eae A т these 5 categories, examples are presented of 

Owances based on laboratory as well as field study 
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research using physiologically oriented methods. Differ 
ent types of breaks are discussed and suitable measure 
for optimizing rest allowances are mentioned. (16 ref. 
—Journal abstract. 

8080. Rubakhin, V. F. (Inst. of Psychology, Moscow 
USSR) [Technological progress and the psychologicz 
problems of control.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologi 
1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 3-16.—Presents a review of contro 
systems and methods of industrial production in relatior 
to the associated psychological aspects of control. Thes: 
include management problems, problems of humar 
engineering related to the use of automated contro 
systems, socio-psychological problems of leadership, anc 
problems of the selection, training, and placement o 
personnel. These problems are considered and recom: 
mendations made in the light of the results of experimen: 
tal research. Work activity within automated contro 
systems is discussed, with particular reference to the 
social and psychological consequences of automation 
and computerization. (English summary) (22 ref.)—L. 
Zusne. І 

8081. Snyder, Harry L. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & 
State U.) Modulation transfer function area as a 
measure of image quality. In National Research 
Council, Div. of Behavioral Sciences, Visual search: 
Symposium conducted at the spring meeting, 1970. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1973. vii, 
150 p.—Studied the modulation transfer function area 
(MTFA)—a summary measure of image quality—to 
provide data for the design of electro-optical systems 
compatible with O's visual capabilities. Results demon- 
strate that the MTFA is an extremely valid predictor of 
relative information extraction performance for photo- 
graphic image quality and a non-time-limited O. 

8082. Snyder, Harry L. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & 
State U.) Dynamic visual search patterns. In National 
Research Council, Div. of Behavioral Sciences, Visual 
search: Symposium conducted at the spring meeting, 1970. 
Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1973. 
vii, 150 p.—Investigated the basic facts of air-to-ground 
search behavior to improve the efficiency of visual 
search. It is concluded that (a) the search process is 
largely cognitive, (b) the characteristics of the surround- 
ing terrain are at least as important as the characteristics 
of the target, and (c) shorter dwell-time produces 
superior target acquisition performance. 

8083. Streimer, Irving; Volkmer, Kent; Turner, D. P. 
& Pryor, P. A study of forced pace work characteristics 
at a 33 foot working depth. San Diego, Calif.: Man 
Factors, No. MFI 72-123, 1972. 52 p.—Studied the 
human performance characteristics of rotating a crank 
counterclockwise for 10-min periods in self-paced and 
other modes. Breathing gas consumption increased in 
positively accelerating fashion with increased workload, 
oxygen uptake increased linearly with increased work- 
load, and pulmonar 
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Abdominal Wall [See Muscles] 

Abducens Nerve [See Nervous System, 

Peri heral Nerves] 

Ability [See Also Related Terms] 6221, 

6226, 7069, 7070, 7216, 8025 

Ability Grouping 7901 

Ability Level [See Ability] 

REM Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
[See Lesions] 

onm (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 


п 
Abortion Laws [See Also Laws] 6990 
Abstraction [See Also SEE Process- 
es, раван), Thinking] 6117, 6860, 7170, 
7297, 7476 


Abuse (Child) [See Child Abuse] 
Abuse (Drugs) [See Drug Abuse] 
Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Underachievement, Achievement, 
College Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 
ment] 6837, 6884, 6928, 7023, 7222, 7279, 
EN 7926, 7928, 7938, 7942, 7947, 7958, 
59, 7960, 7964, 7968, 7974, 7975, 7976, 
7979, 7982, 7986, 8006 
Academic Achievement Motivation [See 
Also Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 7920 
Academic 


Achievement Prediction 7176, 
7951, 7965, 7971, 7973, 7977, 7981, 7990, 
7995, 8003 

Aptitude 7942, 7947, 8005 
Academic Environment [See Also Class- 
foom Environment, Environment, 
School Environment, Social Environ- 
ments] 7992 
Academic 


і Overachievement [See Аса- 
demic Achievement, Achievement] 
Academic Underachievement [See Also 
койге Achievement, Achievement] 


Acalculia [See Aphasia, Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 


Accelerometers [See А, paratus] 
E (Social) [бее Social Accept- 
ance] 
Accidents [See Sr EU Accidents] 
chievement] 

Accountants [See Also Busi And 
Industrial Personnel] 8051 iens 

See Also i 
Factor] 6975, um Sociocultural 


b 


Achievement Measures 6142, 6145, 6928, 
6953, 7943, 8021 

Achievement Motivation [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 6304, 6819, 6929, 7102, 7118, 7142, 
7173, 7182, 7184, 7942, 7951, 7956 
Achilles Tendon Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Achromatic Color [See Color] 

Acids [See Adenosine, Amino Acids, 
Fatty Acids, Histidine, Leucine, Lyserg- 
ic Acid Diethylamide, Phenylalanine, 
Ribonucleic Acid, Tryptophan 

Acoustic Nerve [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 

Acoustic Reflex [See Reflexes] 

Acoustic Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 


tion] 

Acrophobia [See Also Phobias] 7360 
Acting Out [See Also Symptoms] 7722, 
7731 

Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tionin, 

Activism (Student) [See Student Activ- 
ism] 

Activist Movements [See Also Social 
Movements, Student Activism] 6997 
Actualization (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
tion] 

Acuity [See Perceptual Discrimination] 
Acupuncture [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] 7705 

Acute Alcoholic Intoxication [See Alco- 
hol Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 
Acute is [See Acute Psychotic 


Episode, Acute Schizophrenia, Psycho- 
sis] 

Acute Psychotic Episode [See Also Psy- 
chosis] 7319 

Acute See Also Psychosis, 


ite Schizophrenia [ 
Spare) 7264, 7322, 7341, 7647, 
Adaptability (Personality) [See Personali- 
ty Traits] Bese dE | 
Adaptation nsory Adaptation) 
Adaptation (Environmental) 


[See Envi- 
ronmental Adaptation] 
Adaptation (Sensory) [See Sensory Ad- 
aptation] 
te psg (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
ment) 
Addiction [See Also Alcoholism, Behav- 
ior Disorders, Drug Addiction, Heroin 
Addiction] 6982, 71 
Addisons deem [See Syndromes] 


Adjectives [See Also Grammar, Lan- 
» Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 


tion] 7065 
Adjudication [See Also Legal Processes 
7384, 7397, 7556 сосна] 


(Alfred) 6106 


Administration (Test) [See Test Adminis- 
tration] 
Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] 
Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 
пела аң [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Psychology [See Develop- 
mental Psychology, Psychology, Social 
Sciences] 
Adolescents [See Also Developmental 
Age Groups] 6136, 6279, 6816, 6819, 
6846, 6857, 6868, 6884, 6897, 6935, 6949, 
6956, 6963, 6980, 6986, 7000, 7022, 7023, 
7061, 7075, 7086, 7091, 7141, 7143, 7173, 
7250, 7265, 7267, 7293, 7313, 7358, 7359, 
7362, 7380, 7383, 7394, 7410, 7415, 7422, 
7442, 7448, 7454, 7457, 7470, 7473, 7475, 
7503, 7537, 7580, 7601, 7604, 7681, 7703, 
7746, 7754, 7844, 7850, 7904, 7921, 7988 
Adoption (Child) [See Also Legal Proc- 
esses] 7571, 7833 
Adrenal Gland Secretion 6439 
Adrenal Glands [See Also Glands] 6447, 
6575 
Adrenal Medulla Hormones [See Also 
Norepinephrine] 6440 з 
Adrenalectomy [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods, Surgery] 6575 
Adrenaline [See Epinephrine] 
Adrenergic В! [See Also 
Propranolol] 6518, 6556, 6632, 6639 _ 
Drugs [See Amphetamine, 
tamine, ; 
кешр [See Autonomic 
Nervous System, Nervous System] " 
Adrenochrome [See Hallucinogen! 
гео ОРМ Drugs [See Chlorpromazine] 
Adult Education 7782 | 
dulthood [See Adults] 
jr [Se Also Aged, Devor 
Age Groups, Middle Aged, 
Adults] 6819, 6890, 6894, 6905, е» 
6913, 6920, 6931, 7032, 7109, 7133, 119^ 
7440 lso 
Adventitiously „Handicapped [See А! 
Adrerbe. j^ hber Language а 
guistics, Verbal Communica! Advertisin 
Advertising [See Television b 
А‹ Personnel [See Also dh 


pereas чу [See Etiology] 

A 

Affection Jes 7060 Depres- 
Affective Disturbances [See a Debres- 
sion (Emotion), Involutiona/ 

sion, Neurotic Depressive 

Reactive Depression] 7562 


6222, 6298, 6301, 6373, 6425, 6431, 6457, 
6564, 6708, 6709, 6739, 6768, 6811, 6813, 
6815, 6816, 6819, 6820, 6823, 6824, 6825, 
6829, 6840, 6843, 6846, 6850, 6853, 6857, 
6858, 6860, 6861, 6868, 6871, 6872, 6885, 
6902, 6908, 6912, 6913, 6990, 7294, 7311, 
7316, 7415, 7491, 7497, 7568, 7806, 7893, 
7987, 7993, 8025, 8054 

Aged [See Also Adults, Developmental 
A Groups] 6813, 6904, 6906, 6907, 
Aggressive Behavior [See Also Animal 
Aggressive Behavior, Attack Behavior, 
Conflict, Riots, Social Behavior, Vio- 
ES] 5210, 6895, 7004, 7046, 7077, 7163, 

, , 7362, 7 
755, E 645, 7698, 7809, 7847, 
geressiveness [Si Si 

Talesa [See Also Personality 
Aging (Physiological) [See Physiological 


Б 
Affective Psychosis [See Involutional 
Depression, Manic Depressive Psycho- 
sis, Psychosis ә 
Afferent Stimulation [See Also Stimula- 
tion] 6378, 6545 
Afferentiation [See Afferent Stimulation] 
Affiliation Motivation [See Motivation] 
Africa 6926, 6928, 7262, 7785, 8062 
Aftercare 7236, 7592, 7611 
\ Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect] 
Afterimage [See Illusions (Perception), 
ро Aftereffect] 
Age [See Developmental Age Groups] 
| Age Linked Developmental Differences 
| [See Also Developmental Differences] 
9, 6910, 6913, 6914, 6942, 7103, 7123, 
7321, 7782, 7816, 7840, 7843 
Aging) 
рен» [See Depression 
E Also Perceptual Disturb- 
Agnosticism [See Religious Beli 
ic 4 s Beliefs] 
"re Behavior [See Aggressive Be- 
Agoraphobia [See Also Phobi 
һ so Phobias] 7665 
Agraphia [See Also Aphasia, s Dis- 
Orders, Central Nervous System Di 
ers, Nervous System Disorder 7513. 
Agricultural Extension Won [See 
Overnment Personnel] 
ра! Workers 7118 
PEN оте Personnel [See Also Govern- 
ое, Military Personnel] 
iris Accidents 8073 
Sen] s Пеана [See Also Aviation 
Air wiati 
Агай Pilots ТУ Be raspora ngal 
е 
“tsonnel] 6163, 8035, 8052, 8076 
nesia [See А, raxia] 
| ning] ^ [See Amino Acids, Phenylala- 


тоѕрасе 


| Albinism [Se MEE 
l e Genetic 
Albino Ra ts [Sec Rats] Disorders] 
umins [See Proteins] 
inking Attitudes 7366 

161 Patterns 6806, 7382, 
Diei Intoxication [See Also Brain 

Alcon tS] 6621, 6628, 6629, 6669 
Alcoholic Бенегавез [See Also Beer] 7377 
ers, Cent; allucinosis [See Brain Disor- 
Korsakoffs Nervous System Disorders, 
5 Psychosis, Nervous System 
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Disorders, Organic Brain Syndromes, 
Psychosis, Syndromes] 

Alcoholic Psychosis [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, Nervous System 
Disorders, B Brain Syndromes, 
Psychosis, Syndromes] 

Alcoholism (See Also Addiction, Behav- 
ior Disorders, Korsakoffs Psychosis, 
Wernickes Syndrome] 6609, 6656, 6664, 
6677, 7349, 7356, 7360, 7361, 7366, 7370, 
7372, 7374, 7377, 7379, 7393, 7398, 7401, 
7403, 7420, 7421, 7423, 7458, 7606, 7657, 
7684, 7709, 7830, 7845 

Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Propranolol, 
Tetrahydrocannabinol] 6612, 6613, 6617, 


eov 29, 6645, 6648, 6650, 6660, 6673, 
49 
Aldosterone [See Steroids] 


[See Mathematics Education] 
Alienation [See Also Emotional States] 
6969, 6981, 7478, 7946 
Alkaloids [See Also Apomorphine, Caf- 
feine, Cocaine, Heroin, Mescaline, Mor- 
phine, Nicotine, Physostigmine, Qui- 
nine, Reserpine, Scopolamine] 6677, 
7361 
Alpha Rhythm [See Also Electrical Ac- 
m , Electrophysiology] 6291, 6389, 
63! 

Alphabets [See Initial Teaching Alpha- 
bet, Language, Letters (Alphabet), Lin- 
guistics, Verbal Communication, Writ- 
ten Language] 
Altitude Effects [See Environmental Ef- 
fects} 

Кы [See Also Social Behavior] 7058 
Alzheimers Disease [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders, Or- 
anic Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 
543 

Amaurotic Familial Idiocy [See Genetic 
Disorders, Mental Retardation, Meta- 
bolism Disorders] 

Ambiguity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Am- 
biguity] 

Ambiguity (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 
For Ambiguity] 

Ambition Bee Aspirations] 

Ambivalence [See Emotional States] 
Amblyopia [See Also Eye Disorders] 
7509, 7544 

Amenorrhea [See Genital Disorders] 
Amentia [See Mental Retardation] А 
American Indians [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 6859, 6908, 6938, 7192, 7897, 
7967 

Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 

Amines [See Also Amphetamine, Cate- 
cholamines, Chlordiazepoxide, Chlori- 
mipramine, Chlorpromazine, , Cocaine, 
Dextroamphetamine, Dopamine, Epi- 
nephrine, Methamphetamine, Methyl- 
phenidate, Norepinephrine, Physostig- 
mine, Scopolamine, Serotonin] 6593, 
6662, 6673, 7274 

Amino Acids [See Also Histidine, Leu- 
cine, Phenylalanine, Tryptophan] 6431, 
6470, 6505 j 
Amitriptyline [See Amines, Antidepres- 
sant Drugs, Tranquilizin, Drugs] ^ 
Ammonium Bromide [See Bromides, 
Sedatives] 


Ammons Full Range Picture Vocab Test — 
Ш 


[$ее еы Ж Measures] 
Amnesia [ Also Memory Disorders, 
Thought Disturbances] 6307, 6333, 6492, 
6549, 6550, 6591, 6605, 6626, 6727 
Amobarbital [See Also Barbiturates, 
Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 6619, 6658 
Amobarbital Sodium [See Amobarbital] 
cepe ae Also Amines, CNS 
timulatin; Ў thomimetic 
] 6499, 6587, 6508. 6624, 6633, 
6647, 6681, 7629, 7844 
Amphetamine (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 
mi 


ine] 
Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine] 
ramp Sulfate [See Ampheta- 
mine 
Amphibia [See Frogs, Vertebrates] 
Amplifiers (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Amplitude (Response) [See Response 
Amplitude] 
Amputation [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surg: 


Amputees Tse Handicapped, Physically - 


Handicapped] 
Am [See Also Brain, Сеп- 
tral Nervous S: piem Sark, Cortex, 
Hippocampus, Limbic System, Nervous 
System] 6370, 6524, 6538, 6551, 6552 
Amytal [See Amobarbital] 

Anabolism [See Also Metabolism] 7655 
Anaclitic [See Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
tional States] 

Anagram Problem Sol [See Also 
Cognitive Processes, Problem Solving] 
6262 

Anagrams [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabula: | 


Analeptic Drugs [See CNS Stimulating 
Dru; 


] 
Акас Drugs [See Also Heroin, Me- 
thadone, Morphine, Quinine, Scopola- 
mine] 6589, 6636, 6638, 6666, 6682, 7625, 
7621, 1641, 7651, 7659, 7666, 7932 
Computers [See Also Computers] 
6117 


Analysis Of Covariance [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement, Vari- 
ability Measurement] 

Of Variance [See Also Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement, 
Variability Measurement] 6147, 6151 

[See Also Psy- 


chotherapy] 7713 
Anatomy (See Also Related Terms] 7205 
[See Also Testosterone] 6864, 


7521 

ly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Nervous System Disorders] 
Anesthesia (Feeling) 7705 
Anesthesiology [See Medical Sciences] 
Anesthetic Drugs [See Also Cocaine, 
Hexobarbital, Pentobarbital, Quinine] 
6678, 7502 
Aneurysms [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
di 


ers] 

Anger [See Hostility] 

Angina Pectoris [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 

Angiography [See Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis] 

Angiotensin 6534, 6579 

Angst [See Anxiety] 


. Animal Aggressive Behavior [See Also 
- Aggressive Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
- Animal Social Behavior, Attack Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 6353, 6498, 6503, 
_ 6544, 6602, 6634, 6638, 6651, 6655, 6675, 
6684, 6769, 6773, 6781, 6784, 6790, 6795, 
| 6796, 6797 
| Animal Behavior [See Animal Ethologyl 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See Also 
| Animal Circadian Rhythms, Animal 


_ Ethology] 6684, 6797 
j Animal Breeding 6482, 6520 


Animal Circadian Rhythms [See Also 
Animal Biological Rhythms, Animal 
thology] 6459, 6615 
Communication [See Also Ani- 

al Distress Calls, Animal Ethology, 
Animal Social Behavior, Social Behav- 
- lor] 6371, 6647, 6772, 6791, 6792, 7106 
||. Animal Courtship Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
-- dor, Social Behavior] 6448 
| Animal Courtship Displays [See Animal 
|. Courtship Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
$ a Social Behavior, Social Behav- 

ior 

Animal Distress Calls [See Also Animal 
_ Communication, Animal Ethology, Ani- 
mal Social Behavior, Animal Vocaliza- 
tions, Social Behavior] 6745 
Animal Division Of Labor [See Animal 
, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
- cial Behavior] 

Animal Dominance [See Also Animal 
| Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 
- cial Behavior] 6475, 6567, 6774, 6775, 
- 6776, 6777, 6784, 6788, 6793 


_ 6474, 6518, 6525, 6542, 6557, 6579, 6617, 
M SE 6635, 6643, 6689, 6694, 6699, 6761, 


Animal Environments [See Also Environ- 
. ment, Social Environments] 6376, 6455, 
_ 6459, 6493, 6731, 6742, 6743 

Animal Escape Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 6511, 6552, 6705, 6712, 
6734, 6739 
Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 
deni Behavior, Animal Biological 
Rhythms, Animal Circadian Rhythms, 
Animal Communication, Animal Court- 
ship Behavior, Animal Distress Calls, 
Animal Dominance, Animal Drinkin 

Behavior, Animal Escape Behavior, Ani- 
mal Exploratory Behavior, Animal 
Feeding Behavior, Animal Hoarding 
Behavior, Animal Innate Behavior, Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior, Animal Mater- 
nal Behavior, Animal Matin Behavior, 

Animal Play, Animal Sex Differences, 
. Animal Sexual В. tivity, Animal So- 

- cial Behavior, Animal Vocalizations, 
Attack Behavior, Imprinting, Territorial- 
| p 6612, 6684, 6691, 6692, 6721, 


Exploratory Behavior [See Also 


Animal Ethology] 6510, 6552, 6713, 
3 


6731, 6766, 6781, 6798, 6 
E ; 680: 


-. 6668, 6688, 6737, 6747, 6795, 6805" 
Animal Ethology] 6517 ев 
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Animal Innate Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 6510, 6652, 6742, 6743 
Animal Instinctive Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 6687, 6799 

Animal Maternal Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 6439, 6498, 6546, 
6721, 6742, 6779, 6782, 6783, 6785, 6791, 
6797 

Animal Mating Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology, Animal Sexual Receptivi- 
ty, Animal Social Behavior, Social Be- 
havior] 6362, 6503, 6536, 6590, 6770, 
6778, 6786, 6788, 6789, 6800 

Animal Motivation [See Also Motivation] 
6356, 6552, 6557, 6576, 6665, 6667, 6715, 
6737, 6755, 6776 

Animal Nocturnal Behavior [See Animal 
Ethology] 

Animal Play [See Also Animal Ethology] 
6646, 6781 

Animal Sex Differences [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 6482, 6602, 6635, 6779 
Animal Sexual Receptivity [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal ial Behavior, Social 
Behavior] 6499, 6528, 6769, 6771, 6778, 
6781, 6786, 6789, 6797 

Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Aggressive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Behavior, 
Animal Distress Calls, Animal Domi- 
nance, Animal Ethology, Animal Mater- 
nal Behavior, Animal Mating Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Attack Be- 
havior, Social Behavior] 6353, 6376, 
6647, 6769, 6771, 6774, 6776, 6779, 6780, 
6781, 6782, 6783, 6787, 6793, 6794 
Animal Vocalizations [See Also Animal 
Distress Calls, Animal Ethology] 6402, 
6509, 6791, 6799 

Animals [See Also Related Terms] 6336, 
6653, 6690 

Animism [See Philosophies] 

Anodynes [See Analgesic Drugs] 

Anomie [See Alienation] 

Anorexia Nervosa [See Also Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms, Under- 
weight] 7754 

Anosmia 6510 

ANOVA (Statistics) [See Analysis Of 
Variance] 

юа [See Also Symptoms] 6409, 6605, 
Antagonism [See Hostility] 

Antropology [See Also Social Sciences] 


Antibiotics [See Also Cycloheximide] 
6494 


Antibodies [See Also Proteins] 7332 
Anticholi j 


erase Inhibitors] 
Anticoagulant Drugs [See Drugs] 
Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Also Pento- 


Antidepressant Drugs [See Also Methyl- 
phenidate, Phenelzine] 6620 

Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine, 
Sulpiride] 


in 


Antiparkinsonian Drugs [See Antitremor 
Drugs] 
Antipathy [See Aversion] 
Antipsychotic Drugs [See Antischizo- 
phrenic Drugs, Chlorpromazine, Reser- 
pine, Trifluoperazine] 
Antischi nic Di See Al 
Chlorpromazine, Тао ii 7645. 
Antisemitism [See Race ttitudes] 
Antisocial Behavior [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Child Abuse, Crime, Homi- 
cide, Juvenile Delinquency, Rape, Reci- 
divism, Theft] 7355, 7362, 7367, 7408, 
7417, 7422, 1561, 7601, 7802 
Antisocial Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Antitremor Drugs 7664 
Antitubercular Drugs [See Drugs] 
Antitubocurarine Drugs [See Drugs] 
Antonyms [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Vocabulary] 
Ants [See Invertebrates] 
Anxiety [See Also Anxiety Neurosis, 
Separation Anxiety] 6279, 6335, 6419, 
6453, 6458, 6890, 6951, 7103, 7126, 7149, 
7181, 7286, 7295, 7300, 7358, 7395, 7488, 
7535, 7610, 7645, 7652, 7674, 7688, 7724, 
7734, 7878, 7976, 8061 1 
Anxiety Neurosis [See Also Anxiety, 
Neurosis] 7648 д 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 
Aorta [See Cardiovascular System] _ 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 
Aphagia [See Also Pain, Symptoms] 
6523, 6546, 6556 ; , c. 
Aphasia [See Also Agraphia, Brain Dis- 
orders, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders] 7246, 
7439, 7478, 7479, 7485, 7508, 7540, 7801 
nea [See Symptoms К 
ўе инее Pu Alkaloids, Hyp- 
notic Drugs, Narcotic Drugs, Opiates] 
93 
p CR Hydrochloride [See Apo 
morphine; 
m [See Also Cage Арран 
Computers, Electrodes, Generators ( 
pun Oscilloscopes, Som Y a 
azes, Tachistoscopes| , у 
6104, 6119, 6181, 6191, 6192, 6203, 6208, 
6217, 6332, 6348, 6389, 6395, 6473, 6220 
6694, 6761, 6807, 7099, 7510, 7529, 7559, 
78 " 
7615, 5023.80 [see Also Spatial 
ion] 6202 А 
оо На [See Spatial Percep- 
pon i tion] 
parent Size [See 5] atial Perce} 
ту [See во Hunger] 6373, би 
Appetite енген риш | [| р! 
tamine, Dextroamphe з vor 
Appetite Disorders [See Anorexia Net 
sa, Hyperphagia, Obesity, Sym) mmuni- 
Applied Psychology [See Also a у, 
ty Psychology, Counseling Psyc! Social 
Military Psychology, Psychology, 
Psychology, 55а emen 80 | 
Apprehension [See Anxi inin; 
Apprenticeship [See Personnel голай 
rm Ge nl B 
7481, 7489, 7513, 7574 
Aptitude [See Ability] 


Aptitude (Academic) [See Academic Ap- 

titude| 

pie Measures [See Also Differential 
1 Aptitude Tests, Graduate Record Exam- 


| 


inion] 6125, 6135, 6139, 6142, 6272, 
6823, 6935, 8054 
Arachnida [See Invertebrates] 
Arachnoiditis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Architects [See Business and Industrial 
Personnel] 
Arguments [See Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersonal Communication, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 
Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Army Personnel [See Government Per- 
sonnel, Military Personnel] 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Arrhythmias (Heart) [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Art [See Also Painting (Art)] 7120 
oon [See Also Curriculum] 
Art Therapy 7616, 7622 
Arterial Pulse 6451, 7409 
MM (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 
cum [See Cardiovascular Dis- 
Arthropoda [S 
bed ee Bees, Cockroaches, In- 
кшп (Speech) [See Also Speech 
1009, 1570 ce. Verbal Communication] 
сшайоп Disorders [See Also Dy- 
We ae Disorders, Stuttering] 
Artificial Respiration 
Hage Methods] 
ее Art, Autobiograph i = 
h $ phy, Biogra 
en Literature, Music, Painting 
T [See Art] 
Practice [See Philosophies, Religious 
Ascorbic Aci itami 
^ ia 6950, 9d [See Vitamins] 
partic Acid [See Ami: i 
Asphyxia [See Anoxia] по Аса 
(came Level 6923 
ions, Ouse о Educational Aspi- 
imi er ees spe] 82 
rti 
Trato] cesso [Sen Also Personality 
iment [See M 
Assimil easurement| 
но (Cultural) [See Cultural 
stance (Si Е 
Interpersonal e) [See Also 
ior, Social Interact ion, Social Behav- 
7117, 7199 ction] 6998, 7066, 7088, 


Sociation Т еагпіп, = 
aired Associate Learn (Paired) [See 


рМ 5 
wl lationism [See History Of Psychol- 


[See Physical 


Associati 
al sociation contextual) [See Contextu- 


оов (Word) [See Word Associa- 
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Associative Processes [See Also Cogni- 
tive Contiguity, Cognitive Processes, 
Contextual Associations] 6234, 6255, 
6256, 6875 

Asthenia [See Symptoms] 

Asthenic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Asthma 7725 

Astrology 7162 

Astronauts [See Aerospace Personnel] 
Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 


Ataractic Drugs [See Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 
Ataraxic Drugs [See Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 


Ataxia [See Central Nervous System 

Disorders, Nervous System Disorders, 

Symptoms] 

A m [See Religious Beliefs] 

Atherosclerosis [See Cardiovascular Dis- 

orders] 

Athetosis [See Brain Disorders, Central 

Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 

System Disorders] 

Athletic Participation [See Also Recrea- 

tion] 6123, 6927, 7034, 7183, 7527 

Atmospheric Conditions [See Also Envi- 

ronmental Effects] 6684 

Atomism [See Reductionism] 

Atropine [See Alkaloids, Amines, Anal- 
esic Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking 
rugs, Narcotic Drugs, Sedatives] 

Attack Behavior [See Also A; ive 

Behavior, Animal Aggressive havior, 

Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 

ior, Social Behavior] 6482 

Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 

ment] 

Attempted Suicide [See Also Behavior 

Disorders] 7348, 7357, 7406, 7411, 7783 

Attendance (School) [See School Attend- 

ance 

pros (Institutions) [See Also Medi- 

cal Personnel, Paraprofessional Person- 

nel] 7721, 7868 

Attention 6135, 6177, 6183, 6195, 6198, 

6213, 6303, 6311, 6313, 6318, 6319, 6326, 

6344, 6368, 6405, 6479, 6559, 6589, 6649, 

6711, 6730, 6849, 6850, 7093, 7108, 7534, 

7541, 1124, 7926, 1941, 7948 

Attitude Change 6824, 6900, 6953, 6972, 

7083, 7090, 7136, 7188, 7198, 7694, 7829, 

7920, 7970, 8025 

Attitude Inventories [See Attitude Meas- 

игез 

Adele Measurement 7072, 7972 

Attitude Measures 6128, 6130, 6152, 

7177 

Attitude Similarity 6884, 7002, 7048, 

7069, 7071, 7075, 7083, 7780, 7891 

Attitude Tests [See Attitude Measures] 

Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 6098, 

6894, 6910, 6956, 6999, 7204, 7223 

Attorneys 8024 

Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 

sonal Attraction] 

Attribution 7092 

Audiences 6123 

Audiology 7490, 7581 

Audiometers [See Apparatus] 

Audiometry 6171, 6388 : 

Audiotapes [See Audiovisual Communi- 

cations Media] 

Audiovisual Communications Media [See 

‘Also Closed Circuit Television, Radio, 


iv 


Television, Television Advertising, Vi- 


deotapes] 7943 

Audiovisual Instruction [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 

Audition [See Auditory Perception] 
Auditory Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Temporal Lobe] 6402 
Auditory Discrimination [See Also Audi- 
tory Perception, Pitch Discrimination] 
6170, 6174, 6179, 6184, 6698, 6871, 7964 
Auditory Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 6372, 6388, 6409 
6414, 6594 

Auditory Feedback [See Also Auditory 
Stimulation, Feedback, Perceptual Stim- 
ulation] 6291, 7098, 7345, 770; 

Auditory Hallucinations [See Hallucina- 
tions, Perceptual Disturbances] 

Auditory Localization [See Also Auditory 
Perception, Perceptual Localization] 
6805, 7459 

Auditory Masking [See Also Masking] 
6179, 6180 

Auditory Measurement [See Audiometry] 
Auditory Neurons [See Also Nervous 
PI Neurons, Sensory Neurons] 


Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Loudness Perception, Pitch Discrimina- 
tion, Speech Perception] 6160, 6175, 
6176, 6180, 6182, 6185, 6318, 6387, 6388, 
6480, 6805, 7464, 7467 


Auditory Stimulation [See Also Auditory ~ 


Feedback, Loudness, Perceptual Stimu- 
lation, Stimulation] 6173, 6176, 6177, 
6181, 6198, 6313, 6368, 6370, 6372, 6393, 
6396, 6411, 6414, 6425, 6458, 6508, 6729, 
6808, 6849, 7297, 7409, 7534, 7675 
Auditory Thresholds [See Also Thresh- 
olds] 6170, 6178, 6183 
Aura [See Symptoms] 
Aurally Н: [See Also Deaf, 
Handicapped, Partially Hearing Im- 
paired] 7248, 7456, 7457, 7581 
Australia 6142, 6854, 6937, 6947, 6949, 
7204, 7613, 7893 
Authoritarianism [See Also Personality 
Traits] 6896, 7153, 7155, 7900, 8058 
Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Autism 7268, 7287, 7698 
Autistic Children [See Also Emotionall 
Disturbed, Huge ped 7242, 7252, 
7273, 7279, 1556, 769 
Autistic Thinking [See Thinking, 
Thought Disturbances] 
Autobi y [See Also Biography, 
Literature] 7147 
Autogenic Training [See Also Psychoth- 
erapeutic Techniques] 7570 
Autohypnosis [See Consciousness Dis- 
turbances, Hypnosis] 
Autokinetic Illusion [See Spatial Percep- 
tion, Vision, Visual Perception] 
Automated Information ing [See Au- 
tomated Information Processing] 
Automated Information Processing [See 
aby Automated Information Storage] 
541 
Automated Information Retrieval [See 
Automated Information Processing] 


| Automated Information Storage [See 
|. Also Automated Information Process- 
|| ing] 6589 

utomatism [See Symptoms] 

utonomic Ganglia [See Autonomic 
ervous System, Nervous System] 
Autonomic Nervous System [See Also 
. Cholinergic Nerves, Nervous System] 
P ав 6436 


a 


_ Disorders, Downs Syndrome, Genetic 

Disorders] 

_ Autosomes [See Chromosomes] 

| Aversion 6505, 6574, 6598, 7451 

Aversion Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Bapeincation, Behavior Therapy] 7695, 

- 7109 


Ayersive Stimulation [See Also Stimula- 
tion] 6276, 6440, 6511, 6552, 6715, 6754, 
784, 6877, 7406 
г Aviation [See Flight Instrumentation] 
Aviation Safety [See Also Air Traffic 
| Control] 8035, 8073, 8076, 8082 
_ Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 
\voidance 6261, 6596, 7672, 7732 
voidance Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
ing, Operant Sapa 6374, 
3, 6575, 
2, 6585, 6604, 6608, 6626, 6633, 6665, 
698, 6700, 6701, 6705, 6715, 6722, 6724, 


[See Infant Vocalization] 
ее Infants] 

- Babinski Reflex [See Reflexes] 
. Baboons [See Also Primates (Nonhu- 
5 man), Vertebrates] 6774, 6776 

В. id (Family) [See Family Back- 


роза] 
D ackward Masking [See Masking] 
Bacterial Meningitis [Sce Cente Nerv- 


_ Bargaining [See Interpersonal Communi- 
Beton, Interpersonal Interaction, Social 
_ Behavior, Social Interaction] 


- Barometric Pre: 


ssure [See Atmospheric 


Basal Metabolism [See Metabolism) 
Basal Skin [s Е у. 
е 


asketball [See Recreation, Sports 
Bass (Fish) [See Fishes, Verte E 
Bats [See Also Vertebrates] 6795 
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Battered Child Syndrome [See Antisocial 
Behavior, Behavior Disorders, Child 
Abuse, Syndromes] 

Bayes Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 
ity] 

Bas [See Vertebrates] 

Beer [See Also Alcoholic Beverages] 
7840 

Bees [See Also Invertebrates] 6695 
Beetles [See Invertebrates] 

Behavior [See Also Related Terms] 6490 
Behavior Change 6452, 6465, 7188, 7716 
Behavior Disorders [See Also Addiction, 
Alcoholism, Antisocial Behavior, At- 
tempted Suicide, Child Abuse, Crime, 
Deception, Drug Abuse, Drug Addic- 
tion, Heroin Addiction, Homicide, Juve- 
nile Delinquency, Korsakoffs Psychosis, 
Rape, Recidivism, Self Mutilation, Sui- 
cide, Theft, Wernickes Syndrome] 7416, 
7710 

Behavior Modification [See Also Aver- 
sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 

ency Management, Implosive Therapy, 

eciprocal Inhibition Therapy, System- 

atic Desensitization nere. Token 
Economy Programs] 6257, 7273, 7474, 
7480, 7514, 7629, 7642, 7669, 7677, 7678, 
7689, 7698, 7704, 7706, 7710, 7715, 7719, 
7721, 7723, 7724, 7728, 7802, 7820, 7852, 
7881, 7892 

Behavior Problems 7380, 7394, 7618, 
7654 

Behavior Therapy [See Also Aversion 
Therapy, Behavior Modification, Implo- 
sive erapy, Reciprocal Inhibition 
Therapy, a tomate Desensitization 
Therapy] 7193, 7484, 7553, 7570, 7572, 
7577, 7597, 7668, 7671, 7674, 7682, 7690, 
7691, 7692, 7702, 7703, 7707, 7709, 7712, 
7716, 7718, 7725, 7727, 7729, 7739, 7740, 
7784, 7940 
Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism [See Also History Of Psy- 
chology] 6088, 6168, 6169, 6206, 7150, 
7185, 7608 
Bekesy Audiometry [See Audiometry] 
Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
Bemegride [See CNS Stimulatin, Drugs] 
Benactyzine [See Cholinergic Blocking 
Drugs, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Bender Gestalt Test Vis Motor Abil [See 
Also Intelligence Measures, Personality 
Measures] 7990 
Benign Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Benton Revised Visual Retention Test 
[See Also Intelligence Measures] 7437 
Benzedrine [See Amphetamine] 
pede cin (Alcohol) [See Alcoholic Bev- 
erages 
Bia] (Experimenter) [See Experimenter 

іаѕ 
Bias ) [See Response Bias] 
Biased Sampling 7010 
Bibliography 6089, 7166, 7178, 7179 
Bilingualism [See Also Language, Verbal 
оше] 6247, 6249, 6854, 7100, 
Binocular Vision [See Also Vision, Visual 
Perception] 6194, 6202 
Binomial Distribution [See Probability, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment, Statistical Probability] 


v 


les 7186, 7957, 7: 
so Autobiogray h 


8 
eurobiology] 6350 _ 
osis, Medical Diagn 


sis] 
Biosynthesis 7291 


391, 6468, 6732, 6799, 6800, 6805 
Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 74 
7452, 1512 
Birth Control [See Also Contract 
Devices, Family Planning] 6965, 
6972, 7084, 7383 
Birth Injuries [See Injuries] 

Birth Order [See Also Family Structure] 
6842, 7080, 7143, 7182, 7315, 8034 ‘ 
Birth Rites [See Rites Of Passage, 
ciocultural Factors] К 
Bisexuality [See Also Homosexuality, _ 
Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual Реа 
tions] 7697 2 
Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 1 
Black Power Movement [See Social 
Movements] E 


Handica, 

7471, 7511 ‚ 7529, 7818, 7835 

Blood [See Also Blood Plasma, B 

Serum] 6476 

Blood | And Lymphatic Disorders [ 

Leukemias] 

Blood Flow 7343 $ 

Blood Glucose [See Blood Sugar] "m. 

Blood Plasma [See Also Blood, Blood 

Serum] 6608, uS 

Blood Pressure 

Blood Pressure Disorders [See Cardio 
isordi 

Blood Porm "e Immunoglobulins, 

Proteins] 

Blood Serum 

Plasma] 7332 


[See Also Blood, Bl 


See Also Glucose] 6786 
Blood Transfusion [See Physical Treat: _ 
hod: , 
Bod Vene [See Cardiovascular Sys 
Bloc Voli 6458, 6495 
Blood lume h ч 
Blue Collar Workers [See Also Bun 
And Industrial Personnel, Indu: 
Body Fluids [See Blood, Blood Plas 
Blood Serum, Saliva, Urine] 
87 3l 
Md lee aL, 7184, 7580, 7596 
3 
Body. inge Disturbances [See Body _ 
cel sonal 
Body iguage [See Also Interpe! 
Eod erede Communi 
i з 
Body Hocking [See Also Symptoms] 144 


Body Temperature [See Also Therm- 
oregulation (ody 6394, cb 6581 
Types [See Somatotypes 
ч Weight [See Also Obesity, Under- 
weight] 6474, 6543, 6556, 6668, 6836, 
7580 
Bone Conduction Audiometry [See Au- 
diome 
Book J, 6096, 6106, 6122, 6124, 6138, 
6346, 6348, 6350, 6352, 6355, 6434, 6435, 
6461, 6484, 6595, 6664, 6794, 6818, 6831, 
6832, 6834, 6906, 6966, 6967, 6976, 6991, 
6992, 7006, 7012, 7039, 7101, 7123, 7130, 
7147, 7150, 7158, 7190, 7249, 7257, 7339, 
7373, 7400, 7419, 7468, 7597, 7677, 7740, 
7745, 7761, 7778, 7821, 7825, 7835, 7909, 
7923, 7925, 8023, 8042, 8066 
Books 6100, 7179 
Borderline Mental Retardation [See 
Mental Retardation] 
Boredom [See Also Emotional States] 
6427, 6467 
Botany [See Biology] 
Bottle Feeding [See Feeding Practices] 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class] 
Brachial Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
үө, [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
Braille Instruction [See Curriculum] 
Brain [See Also Amygdaloid Body, 
Auditory Cortex, Brain Stem, Caudate 
Nucleus, Central Nervous System, Cere- 
bellum, Cerebral Cortex, Corpus Callo- 
sum, Diencephalon, Frontal Lobe, Geni- 
culate Bodies (Thalamus), Hippocam- 
md Hypothalamus, Limbic system, 
M ulla Oblongata, Mesencephalon, 
otor Cortex, Nervous System, Occipi- 
a Lobe, Reticular Formation, Tempo- 
КАШ лайли Nuclei, Thalamus, 
rte: 
7115, 729] x] 6353, 6394, 6547, 6639, 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Bain Concussion [See Brain Damage, 
ten ate Reden, Central Nervous Sys- 
Disorder ers, Injuries, Nervous System 
ae Damage [See Also Brain Disor- 
H rain Lesions, Central Nervous 
sis "y Disorders, Eee Le- 
189 у ош System isorders] 7244, 
in Damaged [See Als. i 
1046, 1494, ДҮН 7522, ПШ 
Alcohol isorders [See Also Agraphia, 
cis б Intoxication, Alzheimers Dis- 
Lesio phasia, Brain Damage, Brain 
dim с Central Nervous System Disor- 
ерау тера Palsy, Encephalitis, Epi- 
ы, pileptic Seizures, НЕЕ 
Sien Korsakoffs Psychosis, Nervous 
ione Disorders, Organic Brain Syn- 
ue E Parkinsons Disease, Picks Dis. 
Brain nile Dementia] 7441, 7518 
Brain In unction [See Brain Disorders] 
Brain aes [See Brain Damage] 
Brain [581009 [See Also Brain Damage, 
tem 15:180106, Central Nervous Sys- 
Lesion Sorders, Hypothalamus Lesions, 
6165 siog ervous System Disorders] 
6525, 6520" 6203, 6508, 6512, 6520, 6524, 
35 6536 6529, 6530, 6531, 6532, 6533, 
ar ee en 6537, 6538, 6542, 6544, 6552, 
6565, 0204 6555, 6558, 6559, 6560, 6561, 
а » 6572, 6573, 6574, 6577, 6638, 
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7364, 7441, 7457, 7493, 7494, 7500, 7506, 
7508, 7513, 7525, 7532, 7536, 7810 
Brain Neoplasms [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Neo- 
lasms, Nervous System Disorders] 

in Stem [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Medulla Oblongata, 
Nervous System, Reticular Formation] 
6430, 6519 
Brain Stimulation [See Also Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Spreading Depression, Stereo- 
taxic Techniques, Stimulation] 6401, 
6450, 6516, 6568, 6640 
Breast Feeding [See Feeding Practices] 
Breast № [See Neoplasms] 
Breathing [See гт 
пса (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 
ing 
Brief Psychotherapy [See Also Psychoth- 
erapy] 7789 

i P ion [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception 6801 
Bromides 6613 
Bronchi [See Respiratory, System] 
Brothers [See Siblings] 
Buddhism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Budgerigars [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Bufotenine [See Amines, Hallucinogenic 
Drugs] 
Barns [Scc ШШЕ 
Business Personnel [See 
Also Accountants, Blue Collar Workers, 
Clerical Personnel, Industrial Foremen, 
Management Personnel, Sales Person-. 
nel, Top Level Managers] 6443, 8053, 
8062, 8075 
Business 8032 
Business Students [See Also Students] 
8057 
Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 
Butterflies [See Invertebrates] - - 
Butyrylperazine [See Antischizophrenic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 


Dru; 
rl [See Consumer Behavior] 


Caffeine [See Also Alkaloids, CNS Stim- 


lating Drugs] 6675 
hes esc [See Also Apparatus] 
6692 


Calcium Bromide [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Bromides, Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 


Calcium Ions [See Electrolytes] 
Calcium Metabolism Disorders [See Me- 
tabolism Disorders] 


Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
California Psychological Inventory [See 
Also Personality Measures] 6946 
Calories 6472 

Cameras [See Apparatus] 

Camping [See Recreation] 

Camps (Concentration) [See Concentra- 
tion Cam} 

Canada в, 6963, 7041, 7110, 7237, 
7967 

Canaries [See Birds, Vertebrates] 


Cancers [See Neoplasms] 
сее [See Abo Hashish, Marihuana] 


(Anatomy) [See Cardiovascu- 


vi 


im iue Metabolism [See Metabol- 
ism, 

Carbohydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Metabolism Disorders] 

К СУЗДЫ [See Blood Sugar, Glu- 
cose] 

Carcinogens [See Drugs] 

Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 

Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiography [See Diagnosis, Electrocar- 
diography, Medical Diagnosis] 

[See Medical Sciences] 
Cardiovascular Disorders [See Also Hem- 
orrhage, Ischemia] 7491, 7829 
Cardiovascular System 6507, 8083 
Career Aspirations [See Occupational 


Aspirations] 

Career Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 

Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 


tions] 
Career Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 


Career Preference [See Occupational 


Preference] 
Careers [See Occupations] 
Arteries [See Cardiovascular 


Senn 
stem) 
Carotid Body [See Autonomic Nervous 


System, Nervous System, Neural Recep- _ 


tors} 


[See Antischizophrenic 
Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking Drugs, 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Cartoons (Humor) {See Humor] 
Case R 6295, 6597, 6833, 7129, 
7261, 7286, 7295, 7351, 7400, 7456, 7457, 
7478, 7485, 7508, 7512, 7513, 7530, 7571, 
7572, 1519, 1599, 7605, 7610, 7618, 7670, 
7689, 7695, 7706, 7710, 7718, 7724, 7734, 
7735, 7738, 7758, 7814, 7839, 7881, 7907, 
7989 
Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Caste System [See Social Structure] 
Castration [See Male Castration, Ovar- 
iectomy, Physical Treatment Methods, 


Surgery] 

Anxiety [See Anxiety] 
Cat Learning 6513 
Catabolism [See Metabolism] 


Catalepsy [See Also Symptoms] 6587 
i [See Missis: Disorders, 


Nervous System Disorders] 
Cataracts [See Eye Disorders] 


Catatonia [See Also Symptoms] 7309, M 


7512 

Catatonic Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 

Schizophrenia] р 

Catecholamines [See Also pmen Do- 
ine, Epinephrine, Norepinephrine, 

ym cm Drugs] Сао 6443, 

6447, 6585, 6656, 7276, 7298, 7319 

Categorizing [See Classification (Cogni- 

tive Process)] 

Catheterization [See Physical Treatment 

Methods] 

Cats [See Also Vertebrates] 6364, 6366, 

6370, 6377, 6384, 6399, 6406, 6410, 6413, 

6516, 6519, 6523, 6526, 6530, 6541, 6559, 

6560, 6561, 6562, 6563, 6579, 6583, 6586, 

6601, 6606, 6630, 6663, 6764, 6794 

Cattle [See Vertebrates] 

Caucasians 6485, 6823, 6847, 6866, 6876, 

6889, 6900, 6927, 6938, 6939, 6943, 6949, 


Carp [See Fishes, Goldfish, Vertebrates] 7 


. Cells (Biology) [See Auditory Neurons, 
. Chromosomes, Dendrites, Motor Neu- 
| tons, Neurons, Sensory Neurons] 

7 America 6856, 7102 

- Central Nervous System [See Also Am- 
ygdaloid Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain, 
rain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebel- 
—. lum, Cerebral Cortex, Corpus Callosum, 
| Diencephalon, Frontal Lobe, Geniculate 
| Bodies (Thalamus), Ні pocampus, Hy- 
-pothalamus, Limbic 


E uclei, Thalamus, 
— Visual Cortex] 6408, 6639, 6656, 6664 


res, Huntingtons Chorea, H 'pothala- 
: sychosis, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
_ Brain Syndromes, Parkinsons Disease, 
| Picks Disease, Senile Dementia] 7403 
| Central Tendency Measures [See Mean, 
| Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment] 
_ CER (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
|. Emotional Responses] 
- Cerebellar Cortex [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum] 
ntie Angle [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum [See Also Brain, Central 
- Nervous System, Nervous System] 6406 
Anoxia [See Anoxia, Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders] 
_ Cerebral Arteriosclerosis [See Cardiovas- 
__ cular Disorders] 
_ Cerebral Cortex [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain, Caudate 
Nucleus, Central Nervous System, Cor- 
pus Callosum, Frontal Lobe, Hippocam- 
Us, Limbic System, Motor Cortex, 
ervous System, Occipital Lobe, Тет. 
p Lobe, Visual Cortex] 6165, 6373, 
6374, 6397, 6401, 6540, 6558, 6570, 6583 
Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 
Beominanee] 6185, 7449, 7493, 7513, 


Cerebral Embolisms [See Cardiovascular 


Cerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
erebral Palsy [See Also Brain Disor- 
ers, Central Nervous System Disorders, 

үн Disorders] 7510, 7669 

‘lar Disorders] коа: 
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Cerebrovascular Disorders [See Cardio- 
vascular Disorders] 
Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 
promazine] 
Certification (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Certification] 

il Public Accountants [See Ac- 
countants] 
Cervical Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
CFF (Vision) [See Critical Flicker Fu- 
sion Threshold] 
Chance (Fortune) [See Probability, Sta- 


tistical Probability] 
Change (Social) [Sce Social Change] 
Change (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 


Change] 

Character [See Personality] 

Character Development [See Personality 
Development] 

Character Disorders [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Character Formation [See Personality 
Development] 

Character Traits [See Personalit Traits] 
Charitable Behavior [See Also nterper- 
sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 7088 

Cheating [See Behavior Disorders, De- 


ception] 

Brain Stimulation [See Also 
Brain Stimulation, Stereotaxic Tech- 
niques, Stimulation] 6491, 6494, 6513, 
6518, 6522, 6534, 6556, 6557, 6558, 6569, 
6579, 6582, 6622, 6668 
Chemical Elements [See Lithium, Mag- 
nesium, Mercury (Metal), Sodium, Sodi 
um Ions] 
Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Neuro- 
chemistry] 


tors [See Nervous System, 

Neural Receptors] 

motherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Chess [See Also Games] 6238 i 
Cheyenne Indians [See American Indi- 
ans] 
Chi Square Test [See Nonparametric 
Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Chickens [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
6466, 6509, 6578, 6591, 6699, 6715, 6738, 
6745, 6780 
Chicks [See Chickens] 
Child Abuse [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 7371, 7375, 
7714, 7795 
Child Discipline [See Also Childrearin, 
Practices, Family Relations, Parenta| 
Permissiveness] 7152, 7881 
Child Guidance Clinics [See Also Treat- 
ment Facilities] 7712 
Child Psychiatric Clinics [See Child 
Guidance Clinics] 
Child Psychiatry [See Also Medical 
Sciences, Ps: chiatry] 6097, 7550 
Child Psy gy [See Also Develop- 
mental Psychology, Psychology, Social 
Sciences] 6831, 7933 
Child Psychotherapy [See Also Pla: 
тру, Psychotherapy] 7590, 7621. 
7676, 7762. 
Childbirth [See Birth] 
сач [See Children] 

i Development [See Also Earl 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel. 
opment] 6481, 6772, 6817, 6870 


vii 


ыо Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 
Childhood Play Development [See Also 
Co лоюсы Development] 6812, 6898, 
35 , 


Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Psychosis] 7254, 
7265, 7287 
Childhood Schizophrenia [See Also 
Childhood Psychosis, Pedes Schi- 
Zophrenia] 7269, 7345, 7691, 7762 
Childrearing Attitudes 6888 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Child 
Discipline, Family Relations, Parental 
Permissiveness, eaning] 6881, 6883, 
6888, 6889, 6936, 7495 
Children [See Also Developmental Age 
Groups, Infants, Neonates, Preschool 
Age Children, School Age Children} 
6336, 6819, 6835, 6850, 6888, 6890, 6895, 
6931, 6934, 7105, 7109, 7241, 7259, 7299, 
7301, 7307, 7313, 7342, 7410, 7422, 7427, 
7430, 7436, 7440, 7445, 7481, 7488, 7504, 
7510, 7514, 7515, 7567, 7573, 7630, 7660, 
7669, 7725, 7802, 7842, 7992 
Childrens Manifest Anxiety Scale [See 
Also Personality Measures] 6951 
Childrens Recreational Games [See 
Games, Recreation] 
Chimpanzees [See Also Primates (Non- 
human), Vertebrates] 6646, 6726, 6736 
Chinchillas [See Also Vertebrates] 6388 
Chloral Hydrate [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Chloralose [See Hypnotic Drugs] — 
Chlordiazepoxide' [See Also Amines, 
Minor  ranquilizers, — Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 6643, 6679 
Chloride Ions [See Electrolytes] 1 
Chlorimipramine [See Also Amines] 
6625, 7628 i 
Chlorisondamine [See Amines] 
Chloroform [See Anesthetic Drugs) 
mazine [See Also Amines, An- 
tischizophrenic Drugs, E 
Drugs, Sedatives, Tran pore Drugs 
6622, 6647, 6655, 7640, 7647, 7663 _ hi 
Chlorprothixene [See Amines, Antischi- 
zophrenic Drugs, Minet Tranquilizers, 
uilizing Drugs| Ws 
Tranq Банер бее Also Сози 
Processes, Decision Making] 6332, 6755, 
6824, 7070 ( 
Cholesterol [See d 
Choline [See Vitamins 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs [See Also 
Nicotine, Scopolamine] 6632 _ ine] 
Cholinergic Drugs [See Physostipmines 
Cholinergic Nerves [See Also Auton 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
inesterase 6462, 6633 Phy- 
Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Also 
sostigmine] ERRAT [See Carbachol, 
пе E 
Poyzostigmi Ык ч [See Тгапдш 
izing Drugs 
cuts ee Central Nervous Syster 
Disorders, Ee спои 
ous System Disorders| 
Choroid [See Eye (Anatomy)] | 
Christianity [See Also Religio 
7871 Iso Downs 
Chromosome Disorders [See Also Раву) 
Syndrome, Genetic Disorders] 6 
7251, 7365, 7433 


Beliefs] 


Chromosomes 7433 1 

Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication [See Alco- 
hol Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 

Chronic Psychosis [See Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia, Psychosis] 

Chronic Schizophrenia [See Also Psycho- 
sis, Schizophrenia] 7271, 7278,. 7322, 
7341, 7592, 7640, 7641, 7674, 7131, 7837 
Cichlids [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 

Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 
ing] 

Circadian Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 
Circadian Rhythms] 

Circulatory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 

Cities [See Urban Environments] 

Civil Rights Movement [See Social 
Movements] 

S Servants [See Government Person- 
nel 

Clairvoyance [See Parapsychological 
Phenomena, CEU s 
Classical Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
lioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Condi- 
tioning, Unconditione Responses, Un- 
conditioned Stimulus] 6084, 6252, 6271, 
6347, 6369, 6374, 6404, 6562, 6563, 6698, 
6720, 6746, 6750, 6764, 7390, 7727 
Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 
Psychodiagnostic T pologies] 

Classificat (Psychodiagnost Taxono) [See 
Psychodiagnostic T: /pologies] 

Classificat (Psychodiagnostic Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
йс m (Cognitive Process) [See 
d Cognitive Processes] 6236, 6247, 
E 2 3, 6267, 6278, 6283, 6309, 6315, 
3053" 842, 6858, 6904, 7139, 7455, 7478, 


Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 
Capa apnosis] 
tion Systems [See Тахо: i 
Classmates [See Stade у 
eae т Behavior Modification [See 
о е Modification) 7215, 7692, 
P 7939. aN 7922, 7926, 7934, 7935, 
o Eo Discipline 7375, 7879, 7910, 
ca Environment [See Also Aca- 
ii p Nvironment, Environment, So- 
7879 nvironments] 7164, 7869, 7873 
14:27897, 7903, 7913, 7948, 7966 
К ion Instruction [See Teaching] 
[olas eachers [See Teachers] 
Cleft шона [See Phobias] 
a late [See Congenital Disorders] 
Gan Nuns] 
And Tad Personnel [See Also Business 
erk ustrial Personnel] 8051, 8057 
Cen ise Clerical Personnel] ” 
s entered Therapy [See Psychoth- 
ае Qaracteristics 7780 
Чшегарешне Procese Aa ВЕ 
Depress, с Depression [See Involutional 
5 Стра гаЧопайу [See Organiza- 
Clinical 


J Se n 
Medica] рон (Мы Diagnosis) [See 


Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 7230, 
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Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 


Psychodiagnosis] 
Clinical Methods Training [See Also 
Clinical Psychol Grad Training, 
Community Mental Health Trainin; 
Counselor Education, Mental Heal! 
Ге Training, Psychiatric паше, 
'sychothera; raining] 7218, 7222, 
727, 7167, "в al 
Clinical Psychologists [See Also Mental 
Health Personnel, Ped 7230 
Clinical Psychology [See Applied Psy- 
chology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
Grad Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Trainin; 
ate Psychology Education] 722 
Clinical Internship [See Clini- 
cal Methods Training] 
Clinics [See Child Guidance Clinics, 
Treatment Facilities, Walk In Clinics] 
Clipped Speech (Mechanical) [See Verbal 
Communication] 
Clonidine [See CNS Stimulating Drugs] 
Closed Circuit Television [See 
Audiovisual Communications Media, 
Mass Media, Telecommunications Me- 
dia, Television] 7471 
Clothing Fashions 7091 
Clubs (Social Organizations) [See Recre- 
ation] 
Cluster [See Also Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 
urement] 6134, 6152, 7357 
Clustering [See Cluster Analysis] 
CMA Scale [See Childrens Manifest 
Anxiety Scale] 
CNS (Nervous System) [See Central 
Nervous System] - 
CNS Affecting Drugs [See Amobarbital, 
Amphetamine, Caffeine, Chlorproma- 
zine, CNS Stimulating Drugs, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Haloperidol, Meth- 
amphetamine, Methylphenidate, Scopo- 
lamine] 2 
CNS [See Amobarbi- 
tal, Chlorpromazine, Haloperidol, Sco- 
lamine] 
UNS Stimulating Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Caffeine, Dextroamphe- 
tamine, Methamphetamine, Methylphe- 
nidate] 6586, 6652, 7639 
Coaches [See Teachers] 
Coalition Formation [See Also Social 
Processes] 7019 $ ? 
Cocaine [See Also Alkaloids, Amines, 
Anesthetic Drugs] 6624 z 
Cochran Q Test [See Nonparametric 
Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Cockroaches [See Also Invertebrates] 
6463, 6773 


Codeine [See Alkaloids, Analgesic 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Narcotic Drugs, 
jiates 
См Е сое 
gs]. 


[See 
Coffee 


(Drug) [See Caffeine] 
Cognitive Ability 6231, 6288, 6838, 6862, 
6970, 7113, 7134, 7427, 7436 x 

ive Complexity [See Cognitive 
Style] s 

йй [See Also Associa- 

tive Processes, Cognitive Processes] 7159 
ive Development [See Also Intel- 
lectual Development, Language Devel- 
opment, Perceptual Development] 6818, 


6835, 6836, 6838, 6839, 6840, 6841, 6842, 
6843, 6848, 6851, 6855, 6857, 6859, 6863, 
6867, 6869, 6870, 6873, 6915, 7345 
Cognitive Discrimination [See Also Cog- 
nitive Processes] 7429, 7470. 

Cognitive Dissonance 7093, 7136 
Cognitive Generalization [See Also Cog- 
nitive Processes] 6726, 6851 

Cognitive Mediation [See Also Cognitive 
Processes] 6456, 7448 

Cognitive Processes [See Also Abstrac- 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, Associ- 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, Classi- 
fication (Cognitive Process) Cognitive 
Contiguity, Cognitive Discrimination, 
Cognitive Generalization, Cognitive Me- 
diation, Concept Formation, Contextual 
Associations, ision Making, Diver- 
font Thinking, Group Eroblem Solving, 
Inference, Logical inking, Manage- 
ment Decision Making, Problem Solv- 
i Reasoning, Thinking] 6150, 6227, 
6229, 6233, 6237, 6238, 6244, 6254, 6265, 
6274, 6277, 6284, 6299, 6301, 6307, 6318, 
6319, 6324, 6325, 6335, 6340, 6344, 6369, 
6424, 6456, 6479, 6594, 6855, 6861, 6912, 
7086, 7252, 7431, 7444, 7533, 7610, 7716, 
7732, 7816, 8075 

tive Style 6262, 6278, 6316, 6345, 

6897, 6954, 7139, 7170, 7533, 7620 
Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus [See Sexual Intercourse (Ныша 
а] 


Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] 

Coitus Interruptus [See Birth Control, 
Family Plannin; 

Cold Effects [See Also Environmental 


Effects, Tp Effects] 6581, 8028 
Colitis [See Gastrointestinal Disorders] 
Collaboration [See Cooperation] 
Collective Behavior [; Interpersonal 
Interaction, Riots, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 
College Academic Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
7282, 7951, E Bah 7995, 8003 
Col Dropouts , 796 

ms Environment [See Academic 
Environment, Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments] 

Students [See Also Graduate 
Students, Medical Students, Students] 
6919, 6940, 6950, 6960, 6961, 6962, 6978, 
6989, 6995, 7001, 7063, 7210, 7282, 7305, 
7329, 7338, 7366, 7381, 7667, 7683, 7736, 
7781, 7870, 7886, 7889, 7913, 7915, 7919, 
7924, 7942, 7943, 7945, 7947, 7950, 7951, 
7953, 7955, 7956, 7963, 7970, 7973, 7979, 
8004, 8017, 8019, 8022, 8023, 8057 
College Teachers [See Also Educational 
Personnel, Teachers] 7209, 7871, 7884, 
7889, 7956, 7997, 8006 
Colleges 7871, 7880, 7886, 7915, 8030 
Colon [See Gastrointestinal System, In- 
testines] 

Colon Disorders [See Gastrointestinal 
Disorders] 

Color [See Also Hue] 6326, 7109 

Color Blindness [See Eye Disorders] 
Color Perception [See Also Vision, Visu- 
al Perception] 6187, 6190, 6199, 6216, 
6295, 6707 

Color Vision [See Color Perception] 


Colostomy [See Physical Treatment Me- 


thods, Surgery] 
Coma [See Symptoms] 


- Commissioned Officers [See Government 
| Personnel, Military Personnel] 

-. Committment (Psychiatric) [See Also 
italization, Institutionalization, Le- 
| gal Processes, Psychiatric Hospitaliza- 

- tion] 7263, 7302, 7841, Am M : 
-. Common Law Marriage [See Marriage! 
Communes [See Communities, (E 
ment, Kibbutz, Social Environments] 
Communication (Privileged) [See Privi- 
-. leged Communication] 
_ Communication (Professional) [See Sci- 
| entific Communication] 
| Communication Skills 7246 
рапа Theory 7055, 7056, 7073, 
74 
|. Communications Media [See Audiovisual 
_ Communications Media, Books, Closed 
- Circuit Television, Magazines, Mass 
Media, Radio, Telecommunications Me- 
- dia, Television, Television Advertising, 
Videotapes] 


| 


| Ноз 


; 


Communities [$ее Also Environment, 

- Kibbutz, Social са Eton] 7585 
Community Colleges [See Colleges] 

.. Comm Facilities [See Community 
- Mental Health Centers, Suicide Preven- 
- tion Centers] 
_ Community Mental Health Centers [See 
_ Also Treatment Facilities] 7221, 7616, 
E 7715, 7719, 7791, 7793, 7794, 7799, 


Community Mental Health [See 
Also Clinical Methods [н Mental 
E Inservice Training] 7195, 7217, 


- Community Psychiatry [See Also Medi- 

‘cal Sciences, Psychiatry] 7766, 7788 

= Community Psychology [See Also Ap- 

Ж p Psychology, Psychology, Social 

- Sciences] 7224, Tis 

- Community Services [See Also Commu- 

nity Welfare Services, Crisis Interven- 

_ tion Services, Home Visitin, Programs, 

_ Hot Line Services, Public Health Serv- 

ices] 6981, 7221, 7237, 7585, 761 1, 7636, 

— 7776, 7795, 7849 

-. Community Welfare Services [See Also 

-. Community Services] 7856 

d - Comparative Psychology [See Also Psy- 

_ chology, Social Sciences] 6351, 6437, 

S 6726, 6759, 6772, 6774, 6802, 7266, 7393 
Compatibility (Interpersonal) [See Inter- 

С олај Compatibility] 

Compensation (Defense Mechanism) [See 

- Г ееп] 

3 n [See Also Social Behavior 

- 6221, 7060, з : 


gi i (Oedipal) [See Oedipal Com- 
omplexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
omplexity] 

end (Task) [See Task Complexi- 


See Also Social Behavior] 


in 
ng Comprehension, - 


азана 
mpulsions [See Obsessi i 
1 item [Е Sessive Compulsive 
‘OF Applications [See Also - 
Puter Assisted Diagnosis, eus 
Assisted Instruction, Computer Simula- 
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tion] 6147, 6187, 6392, 6693, 7036, 7097, 
7546, 7556 

Computer Assisted Diagnosis [See Also 
Computer Applications, Diagnosis] 7528 
Computer Instruction [See Also 
Computer Applications, Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 7902, 7936 


ler Languages 6085 
Programs [See Computer Soft- 
ware] 


Computer Simulation [See Also Comput- 
er Applications] 6238 

Software 6085, 6101, 6112, 
6192 


Computers [See Also Analog Computers, 
Apparatus] 6107 
Concentration C. 7605 
Concept (Self) [See Self Concept] 
Formation [See Also Cognitive 
Processes] 6241, 6287, 6837, 6859, 6860, 
6866, 7310, 7401, 7927 
Concept Learning [See Also Reversal 
Shift Learning] 6242, 6248, 6283, 6287, 
6293, 6580, 6736, 6867, 7476 
Concepts 6287 
acepta Imagery [See Also Imagery] 
6860 
Conceptualization [See Concept Forma- 
tion] 
Conditioned Emotional Responses [See 
Also Classical Conditioning, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioning, Emo- 
tional Responses, Operant Conditioning, 
Responses] 6706 
Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses] 
Conditioned R. [See Also Classi- 
cal Conditioning, Conditioned Emotion- 
al Responses, Conditioned Suppression, 
Conditioning, Responses] 6253, 6347, 
6531, 6571, 6586, 6032, 6680, 6695 
Conditioned Stimulus [See Also Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning] 6416, 6680, 
6724, 7680 
Conditioned Suppression [See Also Clas- 
sical Conditioning, Conditioned Re- 
sponses, Conditioning, Responses] 6763 
tioning [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Eyelid 
Conditioning, rant Conditioning, 
Unconditioned sponses, Uncondi- 
tioned Stimulus] 6223, 6291, 6364, 6428, 
6545, 6716, 6748, 6760, 7453, 7470 
Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
ance Conditionin; 
Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 
Conditioning} 
Conditioning (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 


tioning] 
i (Operant) [See Operant 


C ME 
Conditioning] 

fpolia (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 
Ing, 

Cones (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy), Nerv- 
ous System, Neurons, Retina, Sensory 
Neurons] 

Sesser [See Behavior Disorders, 
Deception, Thought Disturbances] 
Confession (Religion) [See Religious 


Practices] 
Limits (Statistics) [See Statis- 
tical Analysis] : M = 


T 


Confidentiality Of Information [See Priv. 
ileged Communication] 
Conflict [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Riots, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction, Violence] 
7008, 7019, 7175, 7206 
Conflicts (Role) [See Role Conflicts] 
Conformity (Personality) [See Also Per- 
Богау Traits, Social Behavior] 6105, 
6885, 7047, 7085, 7091, 7170, 7172 
Congenital Disorders 7596 
Congenitally Handicapped [See Also 
Handicapped] 7477 
Conjoint py [See Also Psychothera- 
peutic Counseling, Psychotherapy] 7622, 
53 

Connotations [See Associative Processes, 
Cognitive Processes] 

guineous Marriage [See Marriage] 
Conscience [See Psychoanalytic Person- 
ality Factors] 
Conscious (Personality Factors) [See 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors] 
Consciousness Disturbances [See Also 
Delirium, Hypnosis, Insomnia, Suggesti- 
bility] 6974 
Consciousness States [See Also Aware- 
ness, Wakefulness] 6445 
Conservation (Concept) 6835, 6837, 6841, 
6851, 6854, 6863, 7449, 7944 n 
Conservatism (Political) [See Political 
Conservatism] X 
Consistency (Measurement) [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Consonants [See Also Language, Lin- 
guistics, Phonemes, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 6184, 6243 RU. 
Constipation [See Gastrointestinal Disor- 
ders 
саш (Test) [See Test Construc- 
tion, 
Conte (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 
Consumer Behavior 7094 А 
Consumer Psychology [See Applied Psy- 
chology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
Consumer Re 7007 
Consumer Surveys [See Consumer Re- 
search $ 
Content Analysis (Test) [See Test Con 
struction, Testing] 
Contextual Assoc Uus [See Also e 
ciative Processes, Cognitive Proces 
6244, 6261, 6281, 6321, 7116 ina 
Contiguity (Cognitive) [See Cogn! 
Contiguity] ment [See Alo 


Conti Manage! 
Behavior Modification, Token Econom! 


Programs] 7626, 7680, 7710, 7910, 7934, 
7989 20 
о Reinforcement [See Rein 
li 
ree Fon AL Shape Percep- 
tion] Я al 
Contraception [See Birth Contr: 
ает Devices [See Also 
Control, Family Plannin; d 6 rth Con- 
Contraceptive Methods 
on See Profes- 
Contribution пики) [ 
ional Contribution; 7 ffic 
Control (Air Traffic) [See Air Tra 
сы Nee Of) [See Internal Exter- 
nal Locus Of Control] 


Birth 


Control (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
trol] 

ана [See Injuries] 

Conversation [See Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Language, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 
action, Verbal Communication] 
Conversion Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Conviction (Criminal) [See Criminal 
Conviction] 

Convulsions [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 6425, 6551, 6564, 


6566, 6571, 6641, 7295, 7439 
Cooperation [See Also Interpersonal 
P Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 


teraction] 7025, 7967 
Coordination (Motor) [See Motor Coor- 
dination] 
Coping Behavior [See Also Emotional 
Adjustment] 7052, 7164, 7240, 7516 
Copulation [See Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 
man)] 
Copulation (Animal) [See Animal Mati 
emen ) [See Animal Mating 
Cornea [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Coronary Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Coronary Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 
Corpora Quadrigemina [See Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Mesencephalon, 
Nervous System 
те Callosum [See Also Brain, Cen- 
RG Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
EH System] 7457 
ional Instituti is- 
Sus jo aoe “ш tions [See Also Pris 
ation (Statisti isti 
© Win tical) [See Statistical 
ortex (Auditory) [See Audito Cortex] 
Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 
CR (Motor) [See Motor Cortex] 
lex MOSES Visual Cortex] 
al Evol Potentials [See Al 
Шс Activity, Electro) solo S 
$5 ed Potentials] 6367, 396, 1, 
i 6414, 6418, 6420, 6519, 7336 
ois бк Steroids] 
ne [See Steroids 
үз оа | 
Ing € Also Related 
1570, 7769, 7770, 7772, 7796, тад т! 


ош 

п (Group) [See Group Counsel- 

red EN Cholbey [See Also Ap- 

sees oe logy, Psychology, Social 

ү Attitudes 7231, 7838 

7 teristics 7194, 

ae aN е 11%, 7834, 7956, 8004 
nt Interacti > 

chotherapeutic Processeny se pedes 

Methods" Education [See Also Clinical 

Tis Taining| 7194, 7203, 7219, 

оше, i 

аеры E venes [See Counselor 


lor ә 
Character] n [See Counselor 
Counselor Role 7786, 7801, 8009 
Counselors ERA 7203, 7235 

elors] 7194 565. Со yocstional Coun- 


hibition There oyun [See Reciprocal In- 
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Countertransference [See Also Psychoth- 
erapeutic Processes] 7589, 7603 

Courage [See Personality Traits] 

Courts [See Adj udication] 

Courtship (Animal) [See Animal Court- 
ship Behavior] 

CR (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 


Responses] 
Crabs [See Invertebrates] 


Crafts [See Art] 
Cae (Muscle) [See Muscular Disor- 
lers] 
Cranial Nerves [See Nervous System, 
Olfactory Nerve, Peripheral Nerves] 
Cranial Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 
Cord] 
Craving [See Appetite] 
Crayfish [See Invertebrates] 
Creative Writing [See Literature] 
Creativity [See Also Personality Traits] 
6285, 6286, 6875, 7169, 7174, 7178, 7179, 
7186, 7511, 7875, 7899 
Credibility 7029, 7069, 7083 
Cretinism [See Mental Retardation] 
Crime [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Homicide, Rape, 
Theft] 7376 
Criminal Conviction 7824 
Criminals [See Also Female Criminals, 
Male Criminals] 6987, 7351, 7819, 7824 
Crippled [See Physically ud 
Crises [See Also Family Crises] 7661 
Crisis (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 
Сш Intervention [See Also Suicide 
Prevention] 7382, 7767, 7793, 7800, 7865 
Crisis Intervention Services [See Also 
Community Services, Hot Line Services, 
Mental Health Programs, Suicide Pre- 
vention Centers] 7778, 7797 
Critical Flicker Fusion [See 
Also Thresholds, Vision, Visual Percep- 
tion, Visual Thresholds] 6214, 7377 
Criticism [See Also Social Behavior, 
Social Influences] 7029 
Criticism (Professional) [See Professional 
Criticism] 
Crocodilians [See Vertebrates] 
Cross Cultural Differences [See Also 
Sociocultural Factors] 6185, 6869, 6882, 
6889, 6923, 6925, 6929, 6930, 6931, 6935, 
6946, 6948, 6950, 6951, 6954, 6963, 7101, 
7613, 8066 
Crowding [See Overpopulation] 
Cruelty [See Personality Traits] 
Crustacea [See Invertebrates] 
Crying [See Also Voice] 6829, 6901 
Crying Cat Syndrome [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Syndromes] d 
CS (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 
Stimulus] 
Cues 6246, 6281, 6549, 6577, 6702, 6711, 
6822, 6868, 7533, 7534 
Cultural Assimilation [See Also Sociocul- 
tural Factors] 6916 à 
Cultural Deprivation [See Also DD: 
tion, Sociocultural Factors] 6929, 6 58 
Cultural Familial Mental Retardation 
[See Psychosocial Mental Retardation] 
Cultural Test Bias [See Also Test Con- 
struction, Testing] 7995, 8001 
Culturally antaged [See Cultural 
Deprivation] 


Culture (Anthropological) [See Also Sub- 
culture (Anthropological)] 6945 
Culture Change [See Also Sociocultural 
Factors] 6912, 6948 
Culture Shock 7202 
Curare [See Also Muscle Relaxing” 
Drugs] 6746 
уруй [See Also Personality Traits] 
Curriculum [See Also Art Education, 

Drug Education, Language Arts Educa- 
tion, Mathematics Education, Phonics, 
Physical Education, Reading Education, 
Science Education, Sex Education, 
Spelling] 7205, 7875, 7919, 7925, 7979 

um Development 7909, 7912, 

7918, 7984 
Cursive Writing [See Handwriting, Lan- 

uage, Verbal Communication, Written 


nguage] 
Cushings Syndrome [See Metabolism 
Disorders, Syndromes] 
Cutaneous Sense [See Also Somesthetic 
Perception, Tactual Perception] 6545, 
6i 
Cybernetics 7287 
Cycles (Work Rest) [See Work Rest 
Cycles] 
Cycloheximide [See Also Antibiotics] 
6492, 6641, 6676 
Cyclothymic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Cynicism [See Personality Traits] 
Cysteine [See Amino Acids] 
Czechoslovakia 6103, 6109, 7899 


Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See 
Animal Circadian Rhythms] 

Dance [See Recreation] 

Dark Adaptation [See Sensory Adapta- 
tion, Thresholds, Vision, Visual Percep- 
tion, Visual Thresholds] 

DAT (Test) [See Differential Aptitude 
Tests] 

Data Processing 6082, 6101, 6107, 6992, 


7546 
Daughters 7614 
Day Camps (Recreation) [See Summer 
Camps (Recreation)] 
Day Care Centers 6830, 7586 
Deaf [See Also Aurall Нало сарре 
Handicapped] 7252, 7503, 7504, 7538, 
7669, 7689, 7715, 7828 
Death And Dying 6474, 6785, 6971 
Death Attitudes 6919, 7126, 7347, 7519 
Death Rate [See Mortality Rate] 
Death Rites [See Rites Of Passage, 
Sociocultural Factors] 

ion [See Also Behavior Disorders, 
Faking] 6338 

tion [See Neurosurgery, Physi- 

cal Treatment Methods, Surgery 
Decision Making [See Also Choice Be- 
havior, Cognitive Processes, Manage- 
ment Decision Making] 6897, 7007, 
7040, 7082, 7206, 7500, 7999 
Decortication (Brain) [See Neurosurgery, 
Physical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
Deer [See Also Vertebrates] 6791 
Defecation [See Excretion] 
Defense Mechanisms [See Also Fantasy 
(Defense Mechanism), Repression (De- 
fense Mechanism)] 7163, 7286, 7295, 
7108 
Defensiveness [See Personality Traits] 


Defi Disorders (Nutritional) [See 
~ Nutritional Deficiencies] 
Dehydrogenases [See Lactate Dehyd- 
rogenase] 
Ч ed Auditory Feedback [See Audito- 
Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, 
eedback, Perceptual Stimulation] 
Delayed Development [See Also Devel- 
opmental Differences] 7425, 7429 
Delayed Feedback [See Feedback, Per- 
ceptual Stimulation] 
Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
- Deletion (Chromosome) [See Chromo- 
‘some Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 
Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 


Delinquency] 

. Delirium {See Also Consciousness Dis- 

- turbances, Symptoms] 7326 

- Delirium Tremens [See Brain Disorders, 

Central Nervous System Disorders, 

Nervous System Disorders, Organic 

Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 

dromes] 

Delta Rhythm [See Electrical Activity, 

- Electrophysiology] 

Delusions [See Also Thought Disturb- 

ances] 7646 

Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 

Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 

- oye Characteristics 0959, 6968, 
7013, 7058, 7237, 7354, 7407, 7548, 7826 

Denatured Alcohol [See Alcohols] 
Dendrites [See Also Nervous System, 

Neurons] 6361 

Denial [See Defense Mechanisms] 

Denmark 6985 

Dental Students [See College Students, 


Surgery [See Dental Treatment, 
Physical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
Treatment [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods] 7812 
Dentistry [See Medical Sciences] 
Dentists [See Medical Personnel] 
Deoxycorticosterone [See Steroids] 
talized Т Method [See 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
Dependency (Drug) [See Drug Depen- 


dency] 
Dependency (Personality) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 6919, 7032, 7519, 7749 

Dependent Variables [See Statistical Var- 


iables] 


7269, 7337 
D iion (Emotion) [See Also Affec- 
tive Disturbances, Emotional States, 
Involutional Depression, Neurotic De- 
pressive Reaction, Reactive De; ression] 
6453, 6648, 7244, 7272, 7276, 7294, 7298, 
7299, 7301, 7305, 7309, 7327, 7328, 7332, 
1342, 7382, 7405, 7617, 7625, 7646, 7651, 
7652, 8050 


Depression (Spreading) [See Spreading 


- Depression] 
Depressive Reaction (Neurotic) [See 
_ Neurotic Depressive Reaction] 
Jeprivation [See Also Cultural 
tion, Food D. rivation, Sensory Ti- 
E Eon. Мер eprivation, Social Isola- 
- , Stim ivati 
Bon] als Deprivation, Water Dep- 
P Я 
ton erception [See Spatial Percep- 
Depth Psychology [See Psychology} 


[See Also Symptoms] 


riva- 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Desensitization (Systematic) [See Sys- 

tematic Desensitization Therapy] 

Design (Experimental) [See xperimen- 

tal Design] 

Design (Man Machine Systems) [See 

Man Machine Systems Design] 

Desipramine [See Antidepressant Drugs] 
ility (Social) [See Social Desira- 

bility] 

Desires [See Motivation] 

Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 


(Perception)] 
Detoxification 7635 


Development [See Also Related Terms] 


6352, 6437, 6578, 6688 
Developmental Age Groups [See Also 
Adolescents, Adults, Aged, Children, 
Infants, Middle Aged, Neonates, Pres- 
chool Age Children, School Age Child- 
ren, Young Adults] 7109 
Developmental Differences [See Also 
Age Linked Developmental Differences, 
Delayed Development, Sex Linked De- 
velopmental Differences] 6383 
Developmental Psychology [See Also 
Child Psychology, Gerontology, Psy- 
chology, Social Sciences] 6834 
Developmental Stages [See Also Em- 
bryo, Fetus] 6832 
Deviations (Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 
tions] 
Devices (Experimental) [See Apparatus] 
Dexamphetamine [See БЕК ЫЕ: 
mine] 
Dexedrine [See Dextroamphetamine] 
Dexterity (Physical) [See Physical Dex- 
terity] 
сеш ант PRA [See Also Amines, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs, Sympathomi- 
metic Drugs] 6599, 2, 6619, 6655, 
6659, 6665, 7662 
Diabetes [See Metabolism Disorders] 
Diabetes Insipidus [See Metabolism Dis- 
orders] 
Diabetes Mellitus [See Metabolism Dis- 
orders] 
Diacetylmorphine [See Heroin] 
Diagnosis [See Also Computer Assisted 
Diagnosis, Differential Diagnosis, Elec- 
trocardiography, Electroencephalogra- 
phy. Electromyography, Galvanic Skin 

esponse, Medical Diagnosis, Psycho- 
diagnosis, Psychodiagnostic Interview, 
Rheoencephalography, Urinalysis] 7456, 
7472, 7481, 7493, 4508, 7522, 7546, 7567 
Dialect [See Language, Nonstandard 
English, Verbal Communication] 

i 7919 
Dialysis [See Also Hemodialysis, Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods] 6496 
Diaphragm (Anatomy) [See Muscles, 
Respiratory System] 
Diaphragms (Birth Control) [See Birth 
Control, Contraceptive Devices, Family 
Planning] 
a [See Gastrointestinal Disor- 
lers 
Diastolic Pressure [See Blood Pressure] 
Diazepam [See Also Muscle Келли 
Drugs, Tranquilizing Drugs] 6646, 765 
Diencephalon [See Álso rain, Central 
Nervous System, Geniculate Bodies 
(Thalamus), Hypothalamus, Nervous 
arm, Thalamic Nuclei, Thalamus] 


Differences (Cross Cultural) 

Cultural Differences] ) Бе Cross 
Differences (Individual) [See Individual 
Differences] 

Differences (Racial) [See Racial Differ- 
ences] 

Differential Aptitude Tests [See Also 
Aptitude Measures] 6137 

Differential Di: is [See Also Diagno- 
sis] 7246, 7346, 7501, 7502, 7815 
Differential Limen [See Thresholds] 
Differential Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement] 6741, 7426 

Difficulty Level (Test) [See Test Con- 
struction, Testing] 

Digestive System [See Gastrointestinal 
System, Intestines, Mouth (Anatomy), 
Stomach] 

Digestive System Disorders [See Gas- 
trointestinal Disorders, Gastrointestinal 
Ulcers, Vomiting] 

Digit Span Testing 7469 

Digital Computers [See Computers] 
Digits (Mathematics) [See Numbers (Nu- 
merals)] [See ^ Ad - 
Dihydroergotamine e renergic 
Blocking Drugs, Analgesic Drugs] 
Dilation (Pupil) [See Pupil Dilation] - 
Diphenhydramine [See Amines, Antitre- 
mor Drugs] 4 М 
Diphenylhydantoin [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs] 

Diptera [See Invertebrates] 

Directed Discussion Method [See Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 
Dicadvantaged 6837, 7821, 7935, 7942, 
7969, 7996 

Disasters 7800 a С. 
Discipline (Child) [See Child Discipline] 
Discipline (Classroom) [See Classroom 


Discipline А 
ре [See Anthropology, Applied 
Psychology, Biochemistry, Biology, 


Child Psychiatry, Child ` Psychology, 
ОША Psychiatry, cond 
Psychology, Comparative Ps cholo 
Counseling Psychology Develo] шел 
Psychology, pidemiology, io 

Psychiatry, Gerontology, Qu 
Medical Sciences, Military Psychol p 
Neuroanatomy, Neurobiology, ds 

chemistry, Neurology ping ae 

leuropsychology, Psychiatry, 
in Social Psychiatry, Social Psyc! ology, 


i i logy, Surgery] 
Dramen Токын Melko e lanh 
i ing Methods { 
D А (Cognitive) [See Cogn 
ive Discrimination] и 
ан ome [See Group Discus- 
sion] ; 
Diseases [See Disorders] 
Dishonesty [See Also Pei 
6110 ; 

i п 
Disorde ree Also a ated Terms] p 
t (Deine M ) 
Mechanisms]. 
Displays {See Visual Dis] E 
Disrupt етер Н burg. havior Prob- 
Disi ciative Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Dissociative Patterns [See 
Dissonance (Cognitive) [S 


Dissonance] 


rsonality Traits) 


Distance Perception [See Apparent Dis- 
tance, Spatial Perception] k 
Distortion (Perceptual) [See Illusions 
(Perception)] 
Distractibility [See Symptoms] 
Distress [See Emotional States] 
Distress Calls (Animal) [See Animal 
Distress Calls] 
Distributed Practice [See 
Schedules, Practice] 
Distrust [See Suspicion] 
Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 
y Disturbed] 

ішгеѕіѕ [See Also Physical Treatment 
Methods] 6476 
Diuretics [See Caffeine] 
Diurnal Variations [See Human Biologi- 
cal Rhythms] 
Divergent Thinking [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Thinking] 7918 
Doctors [See Physicians] 
Dogmatism [See Authoritarianism] 
Dogs [See Also Vertebrates] 6374, 6531, 
6586, 6607, 6802 
Doll Play [See Recreation] 
Dolphins [See Vertebrates] 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] 
Dominance Hierarchy 6777, 6795, 7847 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
Dopa [See Amino Acids] 
Dopamine [See Also Amines, Catechola- 
рай Sympathomimetic Drugs] 6436, 
d 6585, 6614, 7291, 7319 
goral Roots [See Central Nervous 
ystem, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 
Double (Drug) [See Drug Dosages] 
Hs jr Bind Interaction [See Interper- 
tendi Communication, Interpersonal In- 
ict ae Social Behavior, Social Inter- 

bt [See Emotional States 
Doves [See Also Birds, vere] 6448 
Мы [Syndrome [See Also Chromo- 
Metal ом Genetic Disorders, 
7) is 74671 ae ation, Syndromes] 7244, 
tees [See Enlisted Mili Р, 

nel, Mili п itary Person- 
Drama PM Personnel] 
Dream рее Art] 

d alysis [See Also Psychoanaly- 
chop ychothera eutic "Technk ues, Psy- 
Dream РУ 7229, 7743, 7764, 7839 
7158, ee 6928, 7132, 7356, 7741, 


"ung Interpretation [See Dream Analy- 


Dream Recall 
ll 6228, 7131, 7132 
Dining 6168, 7421, 7764 
ing ПЛАНЫ [See Alcohol Drink- 


Drinki i 
ing Attitudes) [See Alcohol Drink- 
Drink È Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
he ing Behavior] 
d [sec Motivation] 
lucation [5, i 
р ri hin е Behavior [ d Curriculum] 
ОРОШ ^ College Dropouts, School 
Drug lla [See Invertebrates] 
der; Ту [See Also Behavior Disor- 
Cu AS Addiction, Drug Usage. 
Addiction] 6978, 6984, 71 , 


Learning 
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7354, 7366, 7370, 7397, 7570, 7636, 7784, 
7798, 7844, 7904, 7908, 7923, 7932 

Drug Addiction [See Also Addiction, 
Behavior Disorders, Drug 
Dependency, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, 
Heroin ‘Addiction’ Side Effects (Drug)] 
6532, 7358, 7359, 7363, 7365, 7372, 7385, 
7390, 7395, 7404, 7555, 7624, 7656, 7707, 
7786, 7845 

Drug Administration Methods 7626 

Drug Adverse Reactions [See Drug Ef- 
fects, Side Effects (Drug)] 

Drug Allergies [See Drug Effects, Side 
Effects (Drug)] 


[See Also Ad- 
diction, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, 
Heroin Addiction, Side Effects (Drug)] 
6532, 6645, 6689, 7361, 7415 
Drug Dosages 7644, 7662 
Drug Education [See Also Curriculum] 
6976, 6978, 6980, 7784, 7798, 7904, 7923, 
7932 
Drug Effects [See Also Drug Addiction, 
Drug Dependency, Heroin Addiction, 
Side Effects (Drug)] 6393, 6436, 6491, 
6492, 6493, 6494, 6498, 6499, 6503, 6506, 
6522, 6543, 6585, 6586, 6587, 6588, 6589, 
6591, 6592, 6593, 6594, 6595, 6596, 6597, 
6598, 6599, 6602, 6603, 6604, 6606, 6607, 
6608, 6609, 6611, 6612, 6614, 6615, 6617, 
6618, 6619, 6620, 6622, 6623, 6624, 6625, 
6626, 6627, 6628, 6629, 6630, 6631, 6632, 
6633, 6634, 6635, 6636, 6637, 6638, 6639, 
6640, 6641, 6642, 6643, 6644, 6645, 6646, 
6647, 6648, 6650, 6651, 6652, 6653, 6654, 
6655, 6657, 6658, 6659, 6661, 6662, 6663, 
6664, 6665, 6667, 6669, 6670, 6671, 6672, 
6673, 6674, 6675, 6676, 6678, 6679, 6680, 
6681, 6682, 6683, 7319, 7374, 7377, 7390, 
7393, 7403, 7421, 7423, 7664 
Drug Induced Congenital Disorders [See 
Congenital Disorders] 

Drug Induced Hallucinations [See Hallu- 
cinations, гасови Disturbances] 
Drug Laws [See Laws] 

Drug Potentiation 6636 Ex 
Drug Rehabilitation [See Also Rehabili- 
tation] 6980, 7399, 7606, 7624, 7626, 
7635, 1636, 7637, 7649, 7656, 7657, 7684, 
7707, 7786, 7830, 7844 

Drug Sensitivity [See Drug Effects, Side 
Effects (Drug)] 

Drug Synergism 6620, 6636 
Drug у [See Also Sleep Treat- 
ment] 6653, 7298, 7625, 7627, 7628, 7629, 
7630, 7631, 7632, 7633, 7634, 7638, 7639, 
7640, 7641, 7643, 7644, 7645, 7646, 7647, 
7648, 7650, 7651, 7652, 7653, 7654, 7655, 
7658, 7659, 7660, 7662, 7663, 7664, 7665, 
7666 

Drug Tolerance 6596, 6627, 6654, 6670, 
6673 

Drug Usage [See Also Drug Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, Heroin 
Addiction, Marihuana Usage] 6956. 
6963, 6973, 6976, 6986, 6989, 7000, 7354 
Drug Usage Attitudes 6980, 7366, 7399 
Drug Withdrawal 6607, 6613, 6621, 6656, 
7363 

Drug Withdrawal Effects 6532, 6667, 
6677, 7660 

Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 6600, 
6603, 6606, 6618, 6674, 6680, 7631 
Drunkenness [See Alcohol Intoxication] 
Dualism [See Also Philosophies] 6294 
Ducks [See Birds, Vertebrates] 


Duodenum [See Intestines] 

Duration (Response) [See Response Du- 
tation] 

Duration (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 
tion] 

Dyads 7031 

Dying [See Death And Dying] 

Dying Patients [See Terminally Ill Pa- 
tients] 


eee (Group) [See Group Dynam- 
ics] 


Dysarthria [See Also Articulation Disor- 
ders, Speech Disorders, Stuttering] 7485 
[See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 
[See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 7518, 7634, 7639 
Dyslexia [See Also Learning Disabilities, 
Learning Disorders, Reading Disabili- 
ties] 7114 
Dysmenorrhea [See Genital Disorders] 
Dysmorphophobia [See Phobias] 
[See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 
[See Also Speech Disorders] 


7526 

[See Restlessness] 
Dyspnea [See Asthma, Symptoms] 
Dysthymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 


Ear (Anatomy) [See External Ear, Mid- 
dle Ear, Vestibular Apparatus] 

Ear Canal [See External Ear] 

Ear Disorders [See Motion Sickness] 

Ear Ossicles [See Middle Ear] 

Early Childhood [See Preschool Age 
Children] 

Early Childhood Development [See Also 
Childhood Development] 6610, 6876, 


6881, 7410 
Early nce [See Also Experiences 
(Events)] 6361, 6376, 6439, 6440, 6502, 
6578, 6604, 6645, 6688, 6699, 6703, 6731, 
6743, 6759, 6766, 6771, 6778, 6780, 6783, 
6798, 6931, 7344 
Early Infantile Autism [See Autism, 
Childhood Psychosis, Psychosis] 
Earthworms [See Invertebrates, Worms] 
Eating [See Also Food Intake] 7253 
Eating Patterns 6822, 7402, 7514 
Echinodermata [See Invertebrates] 
Echoencephalography [See Diagnosis, 
Medical Diagnosis] 
Echolalia [See Also Speech Disorders] 
7242 
Ecological Factors [See Pollution] 

6999 


Economically Disadvantaged [See Disad- 
vantaged] 

ECS Therapy 
Shock Therapy] 
ECT (Therapy) [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 
Educable Mentally Retarded [See Also 
appes, Mentally Retarded] 7450, 
7462, 7465, 7469, 7471, 7983, 7986, 7988, 
7990 

Education [See Also Related Terms] 
6945, 7202, 7877, 7912 

Education (Drug) [See Drug Education] 
Educational Administration 7884, 7969 
Educational Aspirations [See Also Aspi- 
rations] 6959 


[See Electroconvulsive 


Educational Audiovisual Aids [See Au- 


- diovisual | Communications Media, 
- Teaching] 
Educational [See Also Par- 


- ent Educational Background] 6283, 

6914, 6955, 7094, 7381, 7568, 7830, 8018, 

8025, 8050, 8054 

— Educational (Parents) [See 

-. Parent Educational Background] 

- Educational Counseling 7250, 7683, 8017, 
8023 


- Educational Field Trips [See Teaching, 

Teaching Methods] 

Educational Financial Assistance 7985 

|. Educational Financial Need [See Educa- 
tional Financial Assistance] 

Educational Guidance [See Educational 

Counselin, 

Educational Incentives [See Also Incen- 

tives, Motivation] 7950 

Educational Measurement [See Also 

Gradin MO 6144, 7886, 

7993, 7998, 7999, 8005, 8010, 8011, 8020 

1 Personnel [See Also College 
_ Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 

| High School Teachers, School Adminis- 

- trators, School Principals, School Psy- 

Y i chologists, Student Teachers, Teachers] 


Educational Process [See Education] 

. Educational Program Evaluation [See 

2 Also Evaluation] 7211, 7235, 7933 
Educational [See Also Foreign 

- Study, Project Head Start] 7192, 7195, 

7829, 7894, 7908, 7909, 7915, 7929, 7930, 

7931, 7996 


Educational Psy, [See Psycholo- 


pu School Psychologists] 

Š Psychology [See Applied 

ey chology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
tional Television [See Audiovisual 

Communications Media, Mass Media, 

- Telecommunications Media, Television] 

Personal Preference Schedule 

_ [See Also Personalit Measures] 7805 

—. EEG (Electrophy: ) [See Electroen- 


halography] 
Efficient mployee) [See Empl 
Efficiency] коо: Be 


Ego [See Also БУ бара! tic Personali- 
ty Factors] 6908, 7159, 7742, 7803 
обон [See Personality Traits] 

Eidetic Imagery [See Memo: ] 
{отор х ysiology) |; 


‘olitical) [See Political Elec- 


_ Elective Abortion [See Induced Abor- 
. tion] 
Elective Mutism [See Speech Disorders] 
Electra Complex [See Psychoanalytic 
‘ кера Factors 

Electric [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 


Electro- 


tentials, Electrophy- 
‚ Evoked Potentials, Болар аа 


"6515, Ese, ЕЯ pe 
» 6516, 6560, 6561, 66: A 
285, 7497, 7810 39, 6641, 7266, 


E с | Brain Stimulation Also 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical ed 
tion, Electrophysiology, Stereotaxic 
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Techniques, Stimulation] 6399, 6408, 
6509, 6515, 6517, 6519, 6523, 6540, 6541, 
6547, 6551, 6563, 6566, 6570, 6583, 6584, 
6682 
Electrical Injuries [See Injuries] 
Electrical Stimulation [See Also Electri- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock] 6378, 6393, 6601, 6688, 6695 
Electro Oculography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 

у [See Also Diagnosis, 
EIS NODBYNOIORY, Medical Diagnosis] 
6395 


Electroconvulsive Shock [See Also Elec- 
trical Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 6492, 6539, 6549, 6550, 
6571, 6641 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy [See 
Also Electroconvulsive Shock, Shock 
Therapy] 7562, 7807 
Electrodermal Response [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 

[See Also Apparatus] 6407, 
7434 


Electroencephalography [See Also Diag- 
nosis, Electrophysiology, Medical Dias. 
nosis] 6171, 6365, 6379, 6387, 6389, 6391, 
6392, 6394, 6398, 6400, 6407, 6409, 6415, 
6547, 6558, 6586, 6594, 6648, 6839, 7277, 
7288, 7437, 7439, 7458, 7502, 7507, 7537, 
7814 
Electrolytes [See Also Sodium Ions] 
6382, 6527 
Electromyography [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
6223, 6375, 63! 
Electronystagmography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
уѕіоіору [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked “Potentials, Electrical 
Activity, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
Electrocardiography, — Electroencepha- 
lography, Electromyography, Evoked 
Potentials, Galvanic Skin Response, 
Rheoencephalography, Skin Potential, 
Skin Resistance, Somatosensory Evoked 
Potentials, Theta Rhythm, Visual 
Evoked Potentials] 6385, 6390, 7434 
Electroplethy: у [See Diagnosis, 
Electroph: aaloe Medical Га е0] 

у [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
Electroshock Therapy [See Electrocon- 
vulsive Shock Therapy] 

Elementarism [See Reductionism] 

School Students [See Also 
Students] 6298, 6837, 6859, 6866, 6939, 
7466, 7869, 7885, 7906, 7914, 7926, 7931, 
7934, 7935, 7938, 7944, 7948, 7949, 7958, 
Dod 7967, 7972, 7975, 7978, 7980, 7991, 

3 

Elementary School Teachers [See Also 
Educational Personnel, Teachers] 8011 
Elephants [See Vertebrates] 

(Excretion) [See Excretion] 


Elopement (Marriage) [See Marri 
Embolisms [See n Bac: 


ders] 
Embryo [See Also Developmental 


Sags, Prenatal Development) 6352, 
6578, 6804 
Emetic Drugs [See ue ood 


EMG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 
myography] 


Emotional Adjustment [See Also Copi 

Behavior] 6909, 6956, 7052, 7240, Tul 

1365, 7557, 7803, 7804, 7805, 7823, 7832, 
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Group Testing 6255, 7210 
~ Group Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 


x (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Groups] 
- Growth [See Development] 
GSR (Electrophysiology) [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
i [See Amines] 
Guidance (Educational) [See Educational 
Counseling] 
Guidance (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
|. tional Guidance] 
| Guilt 6919, 7301, 7383 
- Guinea Pigs [See Also Vertebrates] 6747, 
6771, 6781 
Gulls [See Sea Gulls] 
_ Gun Control Laws [See Laws] 
F Sa Perception [See Taste Percep- 
tion) 
- Gynecological Disorders [See Genital 
Disorders] 
Gynecologists [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 
_ Gyrus Cinguli [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
Ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Frontal 
_ Lobe, Limbic System, Nervous System] 


ү 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriality] 
Habits [See Tobacco Smoking] 
Habituation 6195, 6258, 6365, 6370, 

. 6381, 6416, 6416, 6427, 6458, 6508, 6652, 
6710, 6729, 6809, 7285 

Halfway Houses [See Also Residential 
сае Institutions, Treatment Facilities] 


Hallucinations [See Also Perceptual Dis- 
M alae Visual Hallucinations] 7421, 


3 
-. Hallucinogenic Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
.... Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline] 6647 E 

. Hallucinosis [See Korsakoffs Psychosis, 
__ Psychosis] 

Haloperidol [See Also Sedatives, Tran- 


Fa ilizing Drugs] 7643, 7664 
6609, кре Also Vertebrates] 6373, 


Hand (Anatomy) 7465 

Handedness [See Lateral Dominance] 

icapped [See Also Adventitiousl 

Handicap; d, Auraly Напаіса a. 
ildren, Blind, Brain Dam- 


r cane rely Handicapped, Deaf, 


- tionalized Mentally Retarded, Mentally 
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ly Retarded, Visually Handicaj ] 
7495, 7496, 7514, 7831 У ae 


карр (Attitudes Toward) [See 

Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward)] 

Handwriting [See Also Language, Verbal 

Communication, Written nguage] 

6872, 6931, 7154, 7917 

Handwriting Legibility [See Handwrit- 

ing, Language, Verbal Communication, 
ritten Language] 

Haptic Perception [See Cutaneous Sense] 

Hashish [See Also Cannabis] 6963 

Hate [See Aversion] 

Hay Fever [See Eye Disorders] 

Head Banging [See Behavior Disorders, 

Self Mutilation] 

Head Injuries [See Injuries] 

Head Start [See Project Head Start] 

Headache [See Pain, Symptoms) 

Health 6905, 6914, 7524 

Health Education [See Curriculum, Drug 

Education, Sex Education] 

Health Impaired [See Handicapped, 


Physically Handicay ] 
Health Insurance IE 1575 


Hearing Aids 7248, 7504 
Hearing Impaired (Partially) [See Partial- 
ly Hearing Impaired] 

learing Жеке [See Speech And 
Hearing Measures] 
Heart [See Cardiovascular System] 
Heart Auricles [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem] 
Heart Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 
Heart Rate 6220, 6395, 6433, 6458, 6473, 
6632, 6746, 7343 
Heart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Caf- 
feine, Epinephrine] 
Heart Surgery [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Heart Transplants [See Organ Tran- 
splantation] 

leart Valves [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem] 
Heart Ventricles [See Cardiovascular 
System] 

leartbeat [See Heart Rate] 
Heat Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects, Temperature Effects] 6700, 8028 
Hebephrenic Schizophrenia [See Psycho- 
sis, Schizophrenia] 
Height (Body) [See Body Height] 
oon [See Hemorrhage, Symp- 
toms| 
Hemianopia [See Eye Disorders] 
Hi fomy [See Neurosurgery, 
Physical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
Hemodialysis [See Also Dialysis, Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods] 7806 
Hemoglobin [See Pigments, Proteins] 
Hemophilia [See Genetic Disorders] 
Hemorrhage [See Also Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Symptoms] 7512 
Hemp (Cannabis) [See Cannabis] 
peed Disorders [See Genetic Disor- 

ers 
Heredity [See Genetics] 
Hermaphroditism [See Congenital Disor- 
ders, Genital Disorders] 
Heroin [See Also Alkaloids, Analgesic 
Drugs, Narcotic Drugs, Opiates, ® 
tives] 7354 
Heroin Addiction [See Also Addiction, 


Behavior Disorders, Drug Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, Drug 
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Effects, Drug Usage, Side Effects 
(Drug)] 7366, 7399, 7620, 7626, 7637, 


sina [See Psychosexual Be- 
Heterozygotic Twins [See Also Sibli 
6415, 7131 i blings] 
Hexobarbital [See Also Anesthetic 
Drugs, Barbiturates, Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 6587 
Hibernation [See Animal Ethology] 
High School Students [See Alo Stu- 
dents] 6241, 7169, 7408, 7882, 7893, 
7899, 7920, 7928, 7952, 7968, 7976, 7982, 
7993, 8000, 8002, 8008, 8012, 8018 
High School Teachers [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, Teachers] 7900 
Higher Education [See Clinical Psycholo- 
Grad Training, Graduate Psychology 
ucation, Medical Education, Medical 
Residency, Psychiatric Training] 
Hinduism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Hippies [See Subculture (Anthropologi- 
cal 
тше АВА [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Brain, Central Nervous System, 
Cerebral Cortex, Limbic System, Nerv- 
ous System] 6356, 6362, 6370, 6399, 
6508, 6513, 6515, 6570, 6577, 6584 
Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 
Histamine [See Amines] 1 
Histidine [See Also Amino Acids] 6505 
Histology 7543 
don [See Also Beha: 
Hist Of Psychology [See Also А 
Xd 6079, 6080, 6084, 6091, 6092, 
6097, 6102, 6103, 6110, 6121, 6124, 6403, 
6445, 6687, 7576, 7668 к 
Hoarding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Hoarding Behavior] 
Hobbies [See кос | 
Hoffmann Reflex [See Reflexes Я 
Homatropine a Alkaloids, Amines, 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs] ind 
Home Environment [See Also LA 
ment, Social Environments] 6886, E 5 
7355, 7692, 7738, 7782, 7829, 7842, 7 
Home Reared Mentally Retarded [See 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] cm 
Home Visiting [See Also PS 
munity Services, Mental Health 
rams] 7766 Lc 
Homicide [See Also Antisocial Вела 
Behavior Disorders, Crime] 7386, 7395 
7388 
Homographs [See Also Lang 
guistics, Verbal Communication, 
ulary] 6321 ü 
eae [See Language, Verbal Com 
munication, Vocabulary] (See 
Homosexual Liberation Movemen 
RENTE e ышы 
Lesbianism, Male Homosexuality о) 
chosexual Behavior, Sexual De' 
7333, 7352, 7333, dij TU] 
lonesty е Person: " 
Н i Ini Де [See American Indian. 
Horciones [See Adrenal Мей. 
mones, Androgens, Epinep i P пері" 
diol, Estrogens, Melatonin, 
rine, Testosterone, Thyroxine! 
Horses [See Vertebrates] italization, 
Hospital Admission [See НОР Н ital 
Institutionalization, Psychia! 


e, Lin- 
on Vocab- 


Admission, Psychiatric Hospital Read- 
mission] 

Hospital Attendants [See Attendants 
(Institutions)] 

Hospital Staff [See Medical Personnel] 
Hospitalization [See Also Committment 
(Psychiatric), Institutionalization, Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 
ра Readmission, Psychiatric Hos- 
ization] 7853, 7865 

lospitalized Patients [See Also Patients] 
7363, 7379, 7682, 7853 

Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospitals, 
Residential Care Institutions, Treatment 
Facilities] 

Hostility 7050 

Hot Line Services [See Also Community 
Services, Crisis Intervention Services, 
Маа Health Programs] 7232, 7797, 
Housewives [See Also Spouses, Wives] 
7829, 8050 

Hue [See Also Color] 6190 

Drm Biological Rhythms 6094, 6469, 


Human Channel Capacity 6229 

Human Courtship [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 

Human Development [See Also Related 
Terms] 6120, 6759, 6832. 

Hanan Factors Engineering [See Also 
one Conditions] 7879, 8072, 8078, 


Human Females 6222 6904, 6990, 7039, 
1045, 7084, 7135, 7137, 7148, 7387, 7420, 
eb б. 7805, 7915 ' ш 
uman Fi, Drawing [See Also Per- 
M Measures, Projective Personali- 
eg] 6828, 801 
man ion Processes 
nitive Procemes] о MS. 
Aman Information Storage 6227, 6232 
a 6236, 6248, 6269, 6306, 6309, 631 1, 
2, 6314, 6315, 6322, 6334 
Het еер 6812, 6908, 7050 
luman lon i x 
esses] 6854 ado [See Also Social Proc 
je Sex Differences [See Also Sex 
610s Developmental Differences] 
6919” 164, 6221, 6280, 6342, 6419, 6458, 
7134 1004, 7017, 7049, 7092, 7094, 7109, 
044 A 7173, 7282, 7294, 7315, 7328, 
055° , 7568, 7806, 7896, 7996, 8006, 


Hu л 
7 оа Tm [See Also Philosophies] 7224, 


umor [See Al 
7080, 7102, 7110 so Jokes] 6878, 7049, 


ш 
ong [See Also Appetite, Motivation] 


Hi 
Naw Chorea [See Also Central 
С р stem Disorders, Nervous 
tht 779019014615] 7492, 7518, 7543, 
Ну [See Also Spouses] 7007 
e Ner aly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
У uices Ee Disorders, Nervous 
H опе [See Steroid 
D droxylamine [See pes 
н! пе (5-) [See Serotonin) 
droxyzine Tranquilizing Drugs] i 
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Омса Symptoms] 7259, 7629, 7662, 

Hypermania [See Mania] 

Hyperopia [See Eye Disorders] 

Hyperphagia [See Also Symptoms] 6548, 

6569, 6576 

Hypersexuality [See Psychosexual Be- 

havior, Sexual Deviations] 

peri [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
lers) 

Нуркен ГУ epics] i 
yperventilation toms; 

Hypnagogic Hallucinations [See Halluci- 

nations, Perceptual Disturbances] 

Hypnoanalysis [See Hypnotherapy] 

Hypnosis [See Also Consciousness Dis- 

turbances] 6162, 6239, 6302, 6307, 7175, 

7295 

Hypnotherapists [See Mental Health 

Personnel, Psychotherapists] 

Hypnotherapy [See Also Psychotherapy] 


7583 
Hypnotic Drugs [See Also Amobarbital, 


Apomorphine, Hexobarbital, Pentobar- 
Hypo BEATEN [See Also P 
Hypnotic Si ity er- 
sonality Traits] 6302, 7139, 7140, 7165, 
7278 

Hypochondriasis [See Psychosomatic 
Disorders, S: toms] 
Hypoglycemla [See Ae Ded | 
Hypogonadism [See Genital Disorders] 
Hypomania [See Mania] 1 
Hypophysectomy [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] 6506 
Hypotension [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders] 4 S [See 
Hypothalamo ystem 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Dience- 
phalon, Glands, Hypothalamus, Nerv- 
ous System] 3 
H; [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, [йепеер о Мегу- 
ous System] 6393, 6517, 6520, 6522, 
6527, 6536, 6540, 6547, 6556, 6569, 6640, 
6682 

Hypothalamus Lesions [See Also Brain 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain Le- 
sions, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Lesions, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 6499, 6543, es 6: | 6569, 6576 
Hypothermia [See toms] 
Hypothesis img L Experimental 
Design] 

Hypotonia (Eye) [See Eye Disorders] 
Hypoxia [See Anoxia] 

Hysterectomy [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods, Surgery] 7805, 7808 
Hysteria [See Anesthesia (Feeling)] 
Hysterical Anesthesia [See Neurosis] 
Hysterical Paralysis [See Neurosis] 
Hysterical Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Hysterical Vision Disturbances [See Neu- 
rosis] 


Id [See Psychoanalytic Personality Fac- 
tors] 
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Idealism [See Personality Traits, Philoso- 


pus 

itive Processes] 
Identical Twins [See Monozygotic Twins] 
Identification (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 
Identity (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Identity] 
Identity (Personal) [See Self Concept] 
Identity Crisis [See Crises, Emotional 
Adjustment] 
Idiocy [See Mental Retardation] 
Idiot Savants [See Also Handicapped, 
Mentally Retarded] 7469 
Idiots [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 


ed] 

Ileum [See Intestines] 

Illness (Physical) [See Disorders] 

Illumination [See Also Perceptual Stimu- 

lation, Visual Stimulation] 6217, 6361, 

6524, 6695, 6716, 6760, 6801, 6803, 6804 
See Also Perce; 


Illusions Miche cow [ 
tual Aftereffect] 6080, 6163, 6202, 7925 


Image (Body) [See Body е] 
Image (Retinal) [See Retinal mage] 
Imagery [See Also Abstraction, Conce] 
tual Imagery] 6161, 6168, 6206, 6228, 
6240, 6275, 6280, 6306, 6310, 6327, 6329, 
6861, 7538, 7553 
Imagery (Conceptual) [See Conceptual 
Imagery] 
Imagination 7583 
Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 
Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] 
Imipramine [See Amines, Antidepressant 
Drugs] 
Imitation [See Also Social 
Learning] 6262, 6810, 6833, 6875, 6903, 
7003, 7426, 7471, 7480, 7906, 7926 

[See Immigration] 
Immigration [See Also Social Processes] 
6975 
Immunization [See Physical Treatment 
Methods] 
Immunoglobulins [See Also Proteins] 
8028 
Immunology 8028 


logy [See Immunology] 
ive Therapy [See Also Bebavior 


Modification, Behavior Therapy] 7683, 
7685, 7711 
Impotence [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Imprinting [See Afso Animal Ethology, 
Social Learning] 6466, 6745, 6780 
Impulsiveness [See Also Personality 
Traits] 6841, 7408 

Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Incarceration [See Institutionalization, 
Legal Processes] р 
Incentives [See Also Educational Incen- 
tives, Monetary Incentives, Motivation] 
6245, 7060 
Incest [See Also Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations, Sexual Intercourse 
(Human)] 7295 
Incidental Learning 6385, 7438, 7462, 
7966 
Income Level [See Also Lower Income 
Level, Middle Income Level, Socioeco- 
nomic Status] 8032 
Incontinence (Urinary) [See Urinary 
Incontinence] 
Incubators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 


Independence (Personality) [See Also 
Personality Traits] 6881 
Variables [See Statistical 

Variables] 
India 7118, 7173, 7407, 7870 
Indians (American) [See American Indi- 
ans] 
тайна [See Individual 
TOR py] 

vidual Differences 6098, 6193, 6231, 
6274, 6359, 6385, 6889, 7149, 7924 
Individual Problem Solving [See Problem 
India 
I Psychology [See History Of 


chology] 
И ыу [See Also Psy- 
chotherapy] 7592, 7600, 7601, 7611, 7619 
Individual "Therapy [See Individual Psy- 


Eoo hee 

Individualíty [See Personality Traits] 
Individualized Instruction’ [See Also 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 7902 
Induced Abortion [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] 6990, 
—. 7045, 7084, 7334, 7383 

Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Cog- 
nitive Processes, Inference, Reasoning, 


ng] 
Industrial Foremen [See Also Blue Collar 
Workers, Business And Industrial Per- 
sonnel] 6152, 8058 
Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
у [See Business 

And Industrial Personnel, Psychologists] 
Industrial Ps; [See Applied Psy- 
chology, ADS E Social Sciences] 
Industrialization [See Also Social Proc- 
esses] 6929, 6958 
Infancy [See Infants] 
Infant Development [See Also Childhood 
ершен] 6827, 7539 
Infant Vocalization [See Also Voice] 6833 
cnm Neurosis [See Childhood Neu- 
- rOSis| 
се Psychosis [See Childhood Psy- 
chosis 
Infants [See Also Children, Developmen- 
tal Age Гор, Neonates] 6184, 6195, 
6610, 6645, 6785, 6827, 6830, 6844, 6849, 
6865, 6890, 6894, 6898, 6899, 6901, 6902, 
1242, 7429, 7520, 7546 
_ Infectious Disorders [See Central Nerv- 

ous System Disorders] 

Infectious Meningitis [See Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders] 
Inference [See Also ХЕЛ Processes, 
BEDA Thinking] 6150, 6246, 6840, 
6873, 707 
. Inferior Colliculus [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Mesencephalon, Nerv- 
ous System] 
еш [See Genital Disorders, Sterili- 


Mlection [See Grammar, Language, 

Г Bois Communication] 
luence (Ini See E 
= sonal TORDE "Ы к 


pet (Social) [See Social Influ- 
. Information (Concepts) [See Concepts 
pure) eum 
„ 7118, 
8, 8071 


Cognitive Processes] a ) [See 
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Information Processing (Automated) [See 
Automated Information Processing] 
Information Seeking 7143, 7396 
Information Storage (Human) [See Hu- 
man Information Storage] 


Inhalation [See Respiration] 
Inhibition (Proactive) [See Proactive 
Inhibition] 


Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition] 
Initial Teaching Alphabet [See Also 


Language, Verbal Communication, 
Written Language] 7980 
Initiation Rites [See Rites Of Passage, 


Sociocultural Factors] 

Initiative [See Personality Traits} 
Injections [See Intravenous Injections] 
Injuries 7255 

Inmates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 

Innate Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Innate Behavior] 

Inner City [See Urban Environments] 
Innovativeness [See Creativity] 
Inquisitiveness [See Curiosity] 

Insanity [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 
sis] 

Insects [See Bees, Cockroaches, Inver- 
tebrates] 

Inservice Teacher Education [See Person- 
nel Training, Teacher Education] 
Inservice Training (Mental Health) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Insight [See Personality Traits] 

Insight (Psychotherapeutic Process) [See 
Psychotherapeutic торенеп 

Insight Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Insomnia [See Also CiU Dis- 
turbances, Symptoms] 7312, 7735 
Instability ) [See Emotional 
Instability] 

Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] 
Institutionalization [See Also Committ- 
ment (Psychiatric), Hospitalization, Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 
Hospital Readmission, Psychiatric Hos- 
pa ization] 7569, 7727, 7864 
nstitutionalized Mentally Retarded [See 
Also Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 
7443, 7454, 7471, 7474, 7475, 7476, 7630, 
7727 

Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 
tional Institutions] 

Institutions (Residential Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 


Instruction [See Teaching] 

Instruction (C: [See 
Computer Assisted Instruction] 
Instruction (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 


Media [See Teaching, 
Teaching Machines] 
(Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 
Instructors [See Teachers] 
Instrumental Conditioning [See Operant 


Conditioning] 

Instrumental Learning [See Operant 
Conditioning} 

Instrumentation (Flight) [See Flight In- 
strumentation] 

em Shock Therapy [See Shock Ther- 
ару! 


Insurance [See Health Insurance] 
Agents [See Sales Personnel] 
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Intellectual Development [See Also Cog- 
nitive ЖУО, Language Develop- 
ment] 6846, 6852, 7462, 7993 
Intellectualism [See Philosophies] 
енини [See Defense Mecha- 
nisms 
Intelligence 6279, 6298, 6299, 6845, 6846, 
6856, 6939, 6993, 7090, 7125, 7300, 7376, 
7428, 7488, 7521, 7823, 7830, 7982, 8018 
Intelligence Measures [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test Vis Motor Abil, Benton 
Revised Visual Retention Test, Peabod 
Picture Vocabulary Test, Slosson Intelli- 

ence Test For Child, Stanford Binet 

ntelligence Scale, Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale Children] 6124, 6251, 6298, 6856, 
6869, 7437, 7961, 7994, 8013, 8015 
Intelligence Quotient 6483, 6485, 6486, 
6487, 6488, 6489 
Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 
Measures] 
Intensity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 
sity] 
Intentional Learning 6270, 6385, 7438, 
7462 
Interaction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction] 4 
Interaction (Social) [See Social Interac- 
tion] 
Interaction Analysis (Statistics) [See Fac- 
tor Analysis, Statistical Analysis, Statis- 
tical Measurement] d 
Interaction Variance [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement, Vari- 
ability Measurement] 
Intercostal Muscles [See Muscles] 
Intercourse (Sexual) [See Sexual Interc- 
ourse (Human)] 
Interdisciplinary Treatment Approach 
7201, 7321, 7624, 7656, 7676, 7843 
Interests 7199, LIS Мита 
Interfaith Marriage [See Marni 
Interference (Learning) [See Also P 
tive Inhibition, Retroactive Inicio 
6229, 6275, 6309, 6326, 6725, 7139, [^ 8 
Intergroup Dynamics [See Group РУ 
Intermediate School Students [See Ele- 
mentary School Students, Student} in 
Intermittent Leger [See 
forcement Schedules 
Internal External Locus Of Control Se 
Also Personality Traits) 6341, 2161, 
6968, 7122, 7126, 7133, 71447122 тае 
7173, 7176, 7181, 7183. 18h TG eae 

7981, 8 г 
Internal Rewards [See Reinforcement 
d: 

ыш [See Medical Personne’ 
ас ДВЕ nal Attraction [See Ab О О 

rsonal Interaction, Soa 6949, 
Боса! Interaction] 6884, 1049, 7055, 
7002, 7017, 7037, 7042, 7048, 4074, 7079, 
7056, 7065, 7067, 7071, 7073, 707% 

1 
Qu mane S 
Body Language, Group Di егеп 
terpersonal Interaction, ret views, 
Interviews, Job Applicant ^" Psycho- 
Parent Child Communication, e. jor, 
diagnostic Interview, Sedi 707 
ction д 19, 7789, 

ЗОЛ. 1069, 7079, 7083, 7515, 75297 
7873, 7896 


1, Physi- 


Interpersonal Compatibility [See Also 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
a ul Interaction] 6252, 7827 
Int Influences [See Also Inter- 
rsonal Interaction, Social Behavior, 
‘ocial Interaction] 6885, 6909, 6919, 
7047, 7082, 7889 
Interpersonal Interaction [See Also As- 
sistance (Social Behavior), Charitable 
Behavior, Conflict, Cooperation, Friend- 
ship, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 
pation, Group Performance, Interper- 
sonal Attraction, Interpersonal Commu- 
nication, Interpersonal Compatibility, 
Interpersonal Influences, Interviewing, 
Interviews, Job Applicant Interviews, 
Participation, Peer Relations, Psycho- 
diagnostic Interview, Riots, Social Be- 
havior, Social Interaction, Violence] 
6882, 6891, 6892, 6905, 6910, 6921, 6948, 
6987, 7006, 7014, 7021, 7031, 7032, 7042, 
1044, 7051, 7053, 7206, 7210, 7289, 7450, 
7461, 7609, 7674, 7694 
Interpersonal Perception [See Social Per- 
ception] 
Interpretation (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy- 
choanalytic Interpretation] 
Interracial Marriage [See Marriage] 
Interresponse Time [See Time] 
Interstimulus Interval [See Also Stimulus 
Intervals, Stimulus Parameters] 6154, 
6303, 6312, 6396, 6566, 6710, 6764 
[ы Interval [See Also Stimulus 
беле Stimulus Parameters] 6720, 


Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement, Variable Interval 
Reinforcement] 
ШЫ (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inter- 
Interviewing [See AI. 
ing so Interpersonal 
PES тава 
, е i i 

7213, 7566, SA Me Босар Interaction] 
ке» [See Also Interpersonal Com- 
e ср, Interpersonal Interaction, 
nosti plicant Interviews, Psychodiag- 
ДЕ c Interview, Social Behavior, Social 
isis 7015, 7343, 7623, 7996 
System S0 ^ Also Gastrointestinal 
med 7006 

loxicatioi 
inca]. (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 
Mirauterine Devices [See Bi 

Dit e [See Birth Control, 
S ie Devices, Family Plan- 


Intravenous Injecti 
Trin. jjections 6507 
ton] zu Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
Ingcleetion i Defense Mechanisms] 
714) so a [See Also Personality Traits] 
Inventori i 
ie] tories [See Biographical Invento- 
Inventories 
Measures 
Inventories 
©азигев] 


(Attitude) [See Attitude 


(Personality) [See Personality 


[ 
1 Snails, Worms] 6809 
[See Experimentation] 
tiv o ion [See Also Affec- 
tion) Disturbances, ne уы (Emo- 
» Emotional States, Psychosis] 7274 
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Inyolutional Paranoid Psychosis [See 
Psychosis] 

Ions [See Electrolytes] 

Iproniazid [See Antidepressant Drugs] 
күш [See Also Eye (Anatomy)] 
Irradiation [See Radiation] 

Ischemia [See Also Cardiovascular Dis- 


orders] 7497 
Islam [See Religious Beliefs] 
стти [See Antidepressant 


gs] 
Isolation (Defense Mechanism) [See De- 
fense Mechanisms] 
Isolation (Social) [See Social Isolation] 
Isoproterenol [See Alcohols, Sympa- 
thomimetic Drugs] 
Israel 6889, 6914, 6921, 6931, 6935, 7550 
ITA (Alphabet) [See Initial Teaching 
Alphabet] 
Item Analysis (Statistical) [See Factor 
Analysis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Measurement] 
Item Analysis (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction, Testing] 6134, 7076, 7146, 
7167 
Item Content (Test) [See Test Construc- 
tion, Testing] 


Jails [See Prisons] 

Jamaica 7539 

Japan 6946, 7381 

Jaw 6450 

Job Analysis [See Also Personnel Man- 

agement] 8060 

Job Applicant Interviews [See Also Inter- 

rsonal Communication, Interpersonal 

nteraction, Interviews, Personnel Eval- 
uation, Personnel Management, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction] 8046 

Job Applicant Screening [See Also Per- 

sonnel Evaluation, Personnel Manage- 

ment] 8037, 8038 

Job Applicant Testing [See Job Appli- 

cant Screening] X 

Job Descriptions [See Job Analysis] — 

Job Enrichment [See Working Condi- 
tions] 

Job bees [See Also Employee 
Efficiency, Employee Productivity] 7117, 
7194, 80390 

Job Performance Evaluation [See Job 
Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 

Job Requirements [See Job aed 

Job Satisfaction [See Also Employee 
Attitudes, Satisfaction] 7194, 8054, 8055, 
8056, 8058, 8060, 8061 А 

Job Selection [See Occupational Choice] 

Jobs [See Occupations] 

Jokes [See Also Humor] 7042 

Judaism [See Religious Beliefs] 

Judgment 6289 

Judgment Disturbances [See Thought 
Disturbances] 

Judo [See Recreation, Sports] 

Jumping [See Motor Performance, Mo- 
tor Processes] 


ungian Psychology [See History Of 


J 
Psychology] 
Junior College Students [See College 


Students, Students] 

Junior Colleges [See Colleges] 

Junior High School Students [See Also 
Students] 6288, 6938, 7028, 7869, 7874, 


хх 


7885, 7901, 7905, 7930, 7931, 7936, 7958, 
7983, 7993, 8018 

Junior School Teachers [See Edu- 
cational Personnel, Teachers] 

Jury [See Adjudication] 

Juvenile Court [See Adjudication] 
Juvenile Delinquency See Also Antiso- 
cial Behavior, Behavior Disorders] 7197, 
7391, 7394, 7412, 7422 

Juvenile Delinquents [See Also Female 
Delinquents, Male Delinquents] 7171, 
7384, 7396, 7397, 7408, 7413, 7419, 7721, 
7789, 7796, 7819, 7857 


[See Vertebrates] 
Karyotype Disorders [See Chromosome 
Disorders] 
Keypunch Operators [See Clerical Per- 
sonnel] 
Kibbutz [See Also Communities, Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 6914 
Kidney Transplants [See Organ Tran- 


фишноо] 

Students [See Also Stu- 
dents] 6182, 6837, 6859, 7435, 7911, 
7917, 7964 
Kinesthetic P. ion [See Also Som- 
esthetic Pereepnon] 6165, 6811 
Kittens [See Cats] 

[See Mania] 

Klinefelters Syndrome [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Genital 
Disorders, Syndromes] 
Knowledge ОГ Results [See Feedback] 
Kolmogarov Smirnov Test [See Nonpar- 
ametric Statistical Tests, Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Korea 6086 
Korsakoffs Psychosis [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Behavior Disorders, Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 


Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 7364 

Korsakoffs Syndrome [See Korsakoffs 
Psychosis] 


Kuder Preference Record 6137 

Kuder Richardson Test [See Nonparame- 
tric Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 

Kwashiorkor [See Nutritional Deficien- 
cies] 


Labor Management Relations [See Also 
Personnel Management] 8059, 8063, 
8080 
Labor Relations [See Labor Manage- 
ment Relations] 

(Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Laboratories] 
Laborers (Construct And Indust) [See 
Blue Collar Workers] 
Laborers (Farm) [See Agricultural Work- 


ers] 
Labyrinth (Anatomy) [See Vestibular 


Apparatus] 
th Disorders [See Motion Sick- 


ness] 
Lactate Dehydrogenase 6462 
Lactation 6498, 6770 
Lag (Response) [See Reaction Time] 

[See Also Adjectives, Bilingu- 
alism, Consonants, Etymology, Foreign 
Languages, Grammar, andwriting, 


Homographs, Initial Teaching Alphabet, 
Language Development, Letters (Alpha- 
bet), Linguistics, Monolingualism, Mor- 
hemes, Nonstandard English, Numbers 
ES Orthography, Phonemes, 
Phonology, Phrases, Pronouns, Psycho- 
linguistics, Semantics, Sentence Struc- 
ture, Sentences, Syllables, Syntax, Ver- 
bal Communication, Verbs, Vocabulary, 
Vowels, Words (Phonetic Units), Writ- 
ten Language] 6185, 7116 
Arts Education [See Also 
Curriculum, Phonics, Reading Educa- 
tion, Spelling] 7121, 7954 
Development [See Also Cogni- 
tive Development, Intellectual Develop- 
ment, Language, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 6693, 6815, 6826, 6844, 6847, 6863, 


| 6871, 7106, 7112, 7242, 7248, 7345, 7425, 


aa 


A 
Bis 


tions} 7325 


7429, 7480, 7556, 7573, 7762 
Larvae [See Invertebrates] 

Disorders 7579 
Larynx [See Respirato System] 
‘Laser Irradiation [See Radiation] 
е (Response) [See Response La- 
tency] 


Latent Learning [See Incidental Learn- 


ing] 

E Теа Dominance [See Also Cerebral 
Dominance] 6198, 7120, 7500, 7513 
Latin Test [See Statistical Anal- 
is, Statistical Tests] 

Iw Enforcement Personnel [See Gov- 
ernment Personnel, Police Personnel] 
Laws [See Also Abortion Laws] 6972, 
7283, 7302, 8041 
Lawyers [See Attorneys] 

[See Also Leadership Style, 


_ Social Behavior] 7028, 7035, 7883, 8064, 
8069 


See Also Leadership, 


Leadership Style [ 
—— Social Behavior] 7009, 7028 


[See Also Related Terms] 6267, 
6297, 6354, 6435, 6442, 6452, 6466, 6491, 
6555, 6592, 6660, 6759 
Learning (Programed) [See Programed 
Learning Al 

Ability 6718 
Learning Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia, 
Learning Disorders] 7428, 7435, 7447, 
7466, 7468, 7984, 7992 
Learning Disorders [See Also Dyslexia, 
Learning Disabilities, Reading Disabili- 
eium 26 7464, 7547 

ќе 6266, 6280 
Learning Schedules 6749, 6750 
Learning Theory 6232, 6236, 6315, 7398 
Lecture Method [See Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 7924, 7941 
Legal Arrest [See Legal Processes] 
Legal Detention [See Legal Processes] 
Legal Processes [See Also Adjudication, 
1), Committment fg 

со 6971, 6992, 755%, 


кү Processes [See Legal Process- 
Leisure Time 6920, 6966, 7016 
(reed овца 
Lens (Eye уе (Anatom 

- Lesbianism [See Also D ridi 
Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual Devia- 


Lesions [See Also Brain Lesions, H: 
thalamus Lesions, Nei ion: p/ 
- 6510, 6521, 6562, 6575, Jang ^ ons 6413, 
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Lesson Plans [See Teaching, Teaching 

Methods] 

Letters (Alphabet) [See Also Language, 

Linguistics, Verbal Communication, 

Written Language] 6233, 6305 

Leucine [See Also Amino Acids] 6633 

Leukemias [See Also Neoplasms] 7516 

Leukotomy [See Psychosurgery] 

Liberalism (Political) [See Political Lib- 

eralism] 

Libido [See Psychoanalytic Personality 

Factors] 

Librium [See Chlordiazepoxide] 

Licensing (Professional) [See Profession- 

al Licensin, 

Lidocaine [See Anesthetic Drugs] 

Life Experiences 6905, 7389 

Light [See Illumination] 

Liking [See Affection] 

Limbic System [See Also Amygdaloid 

Body, Brain, Central Nervous System, 

Cerebral Cortex, Hippocampus, Nerv- 

ous System] 6370, 6520 

Limen [See Thresholds] 

Linear Regression [See Statistical Corre- 

lation] 

Linguistic Analysis [See Etymology] 

Linguistics [See Also Adjectives, Conso- 

nants, Etymology Grammar, Homo- 

graphs, Language, Letters (Alphabet), 
огрһетез, Orthography, Phonemes, 

Phonology, Phrases, Pronouns, Psycho- 

linguistics, Semantics, Sentence Štruc- 

ture, Sentences, Syllables, Syntax, Ver- 

bal Communication, Verbs, Vowels, 

Words (Phonetic Units)] 6273, 6826 

Lipid Metabolism [See Also Metabolism] 

6548 


Literacy [See Language, Verbal Commu- 
nication, Written nguage] 

Literature [See Also Autobiography, 
Biography, Poetry] 7096, 7105 

Literature Review 6157, 6294, 6490, 
6550, 6597, 6639, 6864, 7030, 7128, 7275, 
7353, 7367, 7388, 7422, 7666, 7820 
Lithium 6436, 6591, 6597, 6634, 6662 
Lithium Bromide [See Bromides, Hyp- 


notic „ Sedatives] 
Lithia Cont [See Antidepressant 
gs) 

Liver [See Gastrointestinal System] 
Lizards [See Also Vertebrates] 6707 
Lobotomy [See pocasie] 
Local Anesthetics [See Anesthetic Drugs, 
Cocaine, Quinine] 
Localization (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Localization] 

[See Auditory 


Localization (Sound) 
Localization] 

Locus Of Control [See Internal External 
Locus Of Control] 

Logic (Philosophy) [See Philosophies] 
Logical Thinking [See Also Сори 
Processes, иек! 6268, 7919 
Logotherapy chotherapy] 
Loneliness [See бо States] 


Term Memory [See Also Мето; 
6320, 6324, 6327, p 6333, 6676 2 


itive 


ххї 


Longevity [See Aged, Physiological Ag- 
inj 


Longitudinal Studies [See Also Experi- 
mental Design] 6119, 6443, 6902, 6912 
6925, 7020, 7263, 7277, 7376, 7658, 7664, 
7980, 8032 
Loudness [See Also Auditory Stimula- 
tion, Perceptual Stimulation] 6173, 7098 

oudness Discrimination [See Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Perception, 
Loudness Perception] 

Perception [See Also Auditory 
Perception] 6173 
Loudness Threshold 
Thresholds] 

Lower Class [See Also Social Class, 
Social Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
6847, 7700, 7863 

Lower Income Level [See Also Income 
Level, Socioeconomic Status] 6951 
Loyalty [See Personality Traits] 

LSD (Drug) [See Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
lamide] 

Lumbar Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 
Cord] 

Lumbrosacral Plexus [See Spinal Nerves] 
Luminance [See Illumination] 
Luminance Threshold [See Brightness 
Perception, Visual Thresholds] 

Lung [See Respiratory System] 

Lying [See Deception] _ 

Lymph Vessels [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem, 

ie Acid Diethylamide [See Also 
Hallucinogenic Drugs, Serotonin Antag- 
onists] 6610, 6683, 6973 


[See Auditory 


See Also Mass Media] 7102 
Magical шаша [See Thinking, 
Thought Dirac) 
снаа Tons [See Electrolytes, Mag- 
Major I tranquilizers [See Neuroleptic 
Malad Emo- 
Maladjustment (Emotional) [See 
i justment х 
ааа meet (Soci [See Social Ad- 
Wale Castra tion [See Also Physic 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] 6510, j 
Male Criminals [See Also Criminals 
Male "Delinquents [See Also Juvenile 
Delinquents] 7344, 7369, 7476 sal 
Male Genital Disorders [See Се 
Mak Genltal See Penis] 
ее 

Male pee еш [See Also al 
sexuality, p Behavior, 

iati 68, 7 | 
Me cll see Psychosexual Behav 
x Males] 
Males (Human) [See Tee Neo iem] 


Deception, Fak DEl iion Deficien- 
cies] 
[See Baboons, Deer, 
Chim ‚ Chinchillas, ^ 
Gerbils, Guinea Pigs Haaies (NOT 
Monkeys, Norway Rats, 


1 


Tu 
human) Rabbits, Rats, Squirrels, Ver- 
j tebrates] 
Mammary Glands [See Glands] 
Mammilary Bodies (Hypothalamic) [See 


| Hypothalamus] 
Man Machine Systems 8075 
q Man Machine Systems Design 8074, 


8081 
f Management Decision Making [See Also 
Cognitive Processes, Decision Making] 
7884, 7886 
Management Methods 8063, 8065, 8066, 
8067, 8068 
Management Personnel [See Also Busi- 
ness And Industrial Personnel, To 
Level Managers] 7854, 8063, 8064, 806; 
Management Training [See Also Person- 
nel Training] 7228, 8039 
Managers Bee Management Personnel] 
Mandibula [See Jaw] 
Mania 7276, 7309 
Manic Depressive Psychosis [See Also 
Psychosis] 6597, 7265, 7309 
Mann Whitney U Test [See Nonparame- 
tric Statistical Tests, Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Mantis [See Invertebrates] 
Maple Syrup Urine Disease [See Genetic 
Disorders, Metabolism Disorders] 
Marathon Group Therapy [See Also 
Encounter р "Therapy, Group Psy- 
chotherapy, Psychotherapy] 7694 
бра [See Also Сааба] 6672, 


Marihuana Laws [See Laws] 
шша Legalization [See Laws] 
Крус Usage [See Also Drug Usage] 
^ 6672, 6959, 6960, 6963, 6995, 7062 
Бам [See Marihuana] 
'ersonnel [See С. = 
Mun Military осона = 
Mem Adjustment [See Marital Rela- 
Marital Conflict [Se: i 
н 0 e Also Family Rela- 
tions, Marital Relations] 7750, 77 2 d 
АНЫШ Problems [See Marital Relations] 
МОК [se Also Family 
‚ Mari i 
Marital оа onflict] 7043, 7792 
| arriage 7280. 
arriage Attitudes 6936 
anite Counseling 7622, 7792 
Soci age Rites [See Rites Of 
ега] Factors] 
seling) eS Therapy [See Marriage Coun- 
Married Cou 
d ples [See Spouses 
Sisi [See Vertebrates] | 
6812, 7135 58е Also Personality Traits] 
asking [See Al, i i 
уша Masking] 620 cone? omi 
Disorders] Personality [See Personality 
lass 7 
Te Media [See Also Closed Circuit 
sion, Т, i ‚Magazines, Radio, Televi- 
Macca, pee Advertising] 8027 
ules, РЕС de [See Learning Sched- 


‘astect, 1 

Methods $^ Le Physical Treatment 
Mas Y Muscles [See Muscles] 

ior] п [See Psychosexual Behav- 


M; " 
aterialism [See Philosophies] 


Passage, 
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Maternal Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Maternal Behavior] 

Maternal Behavior (Human) [See Mother 
Child Relations] 

Mates (Humans) [See Spouses] 
Mathematical Modeling 6132, 6148, 
6150, 6265, 8053 

Mathematical Psychology [See Psycholo- 
gy, Social Sciences] 

Mathematics (Concepts) [See Numbers 
(Numerals)] 

Mathematics Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
7936, 7990, 8018 

Mathematics Education [See Also Curric- 
ulum] 7911 

Mating Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Mating Behavior] 

Matriarchy [See Family Structure] 
Maturation [See Human Development] 
Maxilla [See Jaw] 

Maze 6376, 6549, 6600, 6604, 
6708, 6709, 6723, 6738 

Maze Pathways [See арра] 

Mazes [See Apparatus, T Mazes] 

Mazes (T) [See T Mazes] 
McNemar Test [See Non 
tistical Tests, Statistical 
tical Tests] 

Mealtimes [See Feeding Practices] 

Mean [See Also Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Measurement] 6149 

Meaning [See Verbal Meaning, Word 
Meaning] 

Meaningfulness 6330, 7432, 7540 
Measurement [See Also Related Terms] 
6161, 6230, 6395, 6473, 6685, 7099, 7362, 
7391, 7792, 7997, 8031, 8036 
Mecamylamine [See Amines] 
Mechanoreceptors [See Nervous System, 
Neural Receptors] 

Media (Mass) [See Mass Media] : 
Median [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 

Median Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Mediated Responses [See Also Respon- 


ses] 6282 ЕЕ 
(Cognitive) [See Cognitive 


Mediation 

Mediation] x 
Medical Diagnosis [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electrocardiography, — Electroencepha- 
lography, Electromyography, Galvanic 
Skin Response, Rheoen halography, 
Urinalysis] 7231, 7321, 7507, 7531 
Medical Education [See Also Psychiatric 
Training] 7193, 7213, 7218 

Medical Patients [See Patients] 

Medical Personnel [See Also Attendants 
(Institutions), Family Physicians, Nurs- 
es, Physicians, Psychiatric Hospital 
Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, Psychiatrists] 
7192, 7853 1 
Medical Psychology [See Applied Psy- 
chology, Psycholo; , Social Sciences] 
Medical Residency 7209 

Medical Sciences [See Also Child Psy- 
chiatry, Community Psychiatry, Epide- 
miology, Forensic Psychiatry, Ímmunol- 
ogy, Neurology, Psychiatry, pm 
thology, Social Psychiatry, urgery] 
6933, 7545 

Medical Students [See Also College 
Students, Students] 7193, 7205, 7212 
Medical Therapeutic Devices [See Hear- 
ing Aids] 


ametric Sta- 
lysis, Statis- 


Medical Treatment (General) [See Diure- 
sis, Physical Treatment Methods] 
Medication [See Drug Therapy] 
Medicine (Science Of) e Medical 
Sciences] 

Medics [See Medical Personnel, Para- 


реза Personnel] 
[See Also Religious Prac- 
tices] 7160 
Medulla Oblongata [See Also Brain, 
Brain Stem, Central Nervous System, 
Nervous System] 6570 

[See Delusions, 
Thought Disturbances] 
Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Melanin [See Pigments] 
Melatonin 6671 
Melleril [See Thioridazine] 
Membranes [See Nictitating Membrane] 
Memory [See Also Long Term Memory, 
Memory Trace, Short Term Memory, 
Word Meaning] 6232, 6235, 6238, 6258, 
6301, 6303, 6308, 6311, 6312, 6314, 6315, 
6316, 6317, 6322, 6332, 6334, 6364, 6385, 
6435, 6491, 6492, 6494, 6591, 6626, 6660, 
6709, 6736, 6816, 6862, 7125, 7538 
Memory Decay [See Memory] 
Memory Disorders [See Also Amnesia, 
Thought Disturbances] 6584, 7494, 7525 
Memory Drums [See Apparatus] 
Memory For Designs Test [See Also 
Personality Measures] 7247 
Memory [See Also Memory] 6364, 

94 

Menarche [See Menstrual Cycle] 
Menieres Disease [See Syndromes) 
Meninges [See Central Nervous System, 
Nervous System] 
Meningitis [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 


Menopause [See Developmental Stages] 
Menstrual Cycle [See Also Ovulation] 
6164 


Menstrual Disorders [See Genital Disor- 
ders] 

Menstruation [See Menstrual Cycle] 
Mental Age 7463 

Mental Confusion [See Emotional States] 
Mental Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
tion 
MINI Disorders [See Also Related 
Terms] 7237, 7240, 7249, 7258, 7260, 
7262, 1282, 7289, 7292, 7302, 7312, 7316, 
7321, 7329, 7330, 7331, 7338, 7569, 7582, 
7628, 7633, 7644, 7808, 7811, 7813, 7843, 
7845, 8038 

Mental Health 6907, 7221, 7230, 7524, 
7565, 7575, 7771, 7787 

Mental Health Centers ( Community ) 
[See Community Mental Health Centers] 
Mental Health Consultation [See Also 
Professional Consultation] 7776 

Mental Health Inservice Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Com- 
munity Mental Health Training] 7198 
Mental Health Personnel [See Also 
Clinical Psychologists, Psychiatric Hos- 
pital Staff, Psychiatric Nurses, Psychia- 
trists, Psychotherapists, School Psychol- 


Mania, 


ogists] 7191, 7198, 7199, 7210, 7238, 
7399, 7623 
Mental Health Evaluation [See 


2m Evaluation] 7564, 7768, 7775, 7843, 
785 

Mental Health Programs [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Home Visiting 


Ew nj 


Programs, Hot Line Services, Suicide 
Prevention Centers] 7236, 7552, 7585, 
7611, 7774, 7782, 7794, 7827, 7856, 7931 
Mental Health Ti (Community) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 


lental Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] 


Mental Illness [See Mental Disorders] 

Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward) 6950 
Mental Retardation [See Also Downs 
Syndrome, Psychosocial Mental Retar- 
dation] 7434, 7436, 7452, 7472, 7794, 


..— 7984 


Mentally Retarded [See Also Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Handicapped, Idiot 
Savants, Institutionalized Mentally Re- 
tarded, Profoundly Mentally Retarded, 
- Severely Mentally Retarded, Trainable 
: Mentall Retarded] 6835, 6850, 7239, 
| 7254, 7427, 7431, 7432, 7433, 7437, 7438, 
7442, 7444, 7445, 7451, 7453, 7455, 7460, 
7463, 7470, 7569, 7643, 7691, 7692, 7698, 
7987, 7994 

Meperidine [See Amines, Analgesic 
Drugs, Narcotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Mephenesin [See Alcohols, Muscle Re- 
laxing Drugs] 
M le [See Hypnotic Drugs, 
Due Relaxing Drugs, Tranquilizing 


Es 
Mercury (Metal) 6661 
Mescaline [See Also Alkaloids, Halluci- 
nogenic Drugs] 6596 
Me [See Also Brain, Central 
суон System, Nervous System] 6366, 


- Mesoridazine [See Also Neuroleptic 
Drugs, eng Drugs] 7640, 7647 

Messages 7037, 7108 

Metabolism [See Also Anabolism, Lipid 

Metabolism, Metabolites, Protein Meta- 

bolism] 6496, 6609, 6627, 6677 

Metabolism 


[See Also 

койша] 6738, 7298, 7531 

letabolites [See Also Metabolism] 6444, 
6661, 7319, 7327, 7663 
Metallic Elements [See Lithium, Magne- 
oat Mercury (Metal), Sodium, Sodium 
‘ons 
Metaphysics [See Philoso; hies] 
Methadone [See Also Anales Drugs, 
Narcotic Drugs] 7365, 7399, 7626, 7635, 
7636, 7649 
M [See Also Amines, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs, S mpathomi- 
metic Drugs] 6606, 6642, € 664 
Methanol [See Alcohols] 
me [See Hypnotic Drugs, 


Mi 
Sedatives] 

[See Methamphetamine 
Methionine [See Amino Acids] ! 
6083 6093 ASA 62559 єз YS EST) 

> d > 6834, 6870, 7011, 
7405, 7532, 7775 ec 


tal [See Anestheti 
Barbiturates] l шене, Drugs, 


Xamine [See Alcohols, Amin 
Mapsthomimetic Drugs) ^ "i "ü 
tidepressant is [see CNS Amines, An- 
Drugs] 7629, 7662 Бааша 

[See Apparatus] 
Meu '[See Also Ethnic 
795 l 6876, 6938, 6939, 7075, 7788, 
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Mexico 6850 
Mice [See Also Vertebrates] 6353, 6383, 
6425, 6440, 6459, 6482, 6492, 6498, 6504, 
6581, 6582, 6584, 6585, 6586, 6587, 6593, 
6608, 6609, 6613, 6621, 6641, 6650, 6661, 
6674, 6675, 6676, 6687, 6691, 6731, 6739, 
6743, 6770, 6775, 6777, 6784, 6788, 6790, 
6797, 6803, 6806 

[See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Mental 
Retardation, Nervous System Disorders] 
Microscopes [See Apparatus] 
Micturition [See О абод) 
Middle Aged [See Also Adults, Develop- 
mental Age Groups] 6904, 6906, 7368 
Middle [Sce Also Social Class, 
mn Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
6847 
Middle Class Attitudes 6932 
Middle Ear 7526 
Middle Income Level [See Also Income 
Level, Socioeconomic Status] 6837 
Middle Level [See Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Management 
Personnel] 
Migraine Headache [See Pain, Symp- 
toms] 
Migrant Farm Workers [See Agricultural 
Workers] 
Migration (Human) [See Human Migra- 
tion] 
Migratory Behavior [See Animal Etholo- 


ly Mentally Retarded [See Educable 


Mentally Retarded] 
Milieu ia [See Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 


Militancy [See Social Behavior] 

Military Enlistment 8054 

Military Medical Personnel [See Govern- 
ment Personnel, Medical Personnel, 
Military Personnel] 

Military Personnel [See Also Air Force 
Personnel, Enlisted Military Personnel, 
Government Personnel] 6921, 7603, 


8029, 8047, 8054 F 
Military Psychology [See Also Appli 
Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
8077 


Military Recruitment [See Also Person- 
nel Management, Personnel Recruit- 
ment] 8030 
Military Schools 7338 
Military Training [See Also Personnel 
Training] 8025, 8047 
Military Veterans 7052, 7615 
Mineral Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 
Minimal Brain Disorders [See Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders] 

Brain 


Minimally Damaged [See Brai 
Damaged, Handicapped] | s 


Med Ens Vertebrates] 
ii lultiphasic P. Inven [See 
Also Personalit Measures] 7146, 7308, 
7313, 7360, 737' 
Minor Tranquilizers [See Also Chlordia- 
xide, Tranquilizing Drugs] 6603 
Groups 6916, 6924, 6942, 6944, 
6952, 6953, 6983, 7263, 7710, 7969 
гору [See Personali! Traits] 
Misbehavior [See Behavior Problemy] 
Or Behavior Problems] 
See Crime] 
Mistakes [See Errors] 


xxiii 


MMPI (Test) [See Min: iphasi 
Personality Tey 5 Ми; 
Mnemonic 7431 

Mobility (Social) [See Social Mobility] 
Mode [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 


Modeling Behavior [See Imitation 
(Learning)] 

Models 6093, 6351, 8069 

Moderately Mentally Retarded [See 


Trainable Mentall Retarded] 
Mohave Indians [Sce American Indians] 
Mollusca [See Invertebrates, Snails] 
Monetary Incentives [See Also Incen- 
tives, Motivation] 6251 
Monetary Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 
Mongolism [See Downs Syndrome] 
Monitoring [See Vigilance] 
Monkeys [See Also Primates (Nonhu- 
man), Vertebrates] 6380, 6401, 6402, 
6439, 6455, 6512, 6516, 6526, 6535, 6542, 
6555, 6565, 6592, 6607, 6609, 6645, 6647, 
6654, 6684, 6685, 6711, 6718, 6726, 6754, 
6767, 6768, 6774, 6779, 6782, 6783, 6785, 
6793, 6807 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Phe- 
nelzine] $ 
Monocular Vision [See Vision, Visual 
Perception] 
Monolingualism [See Also Language, 
Verbal Communication] 7914. 2, 
Monozygotic Twins [See Also Siblings] 
6415, 6836, 7131 M 
Montessori Method [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] f d 
Moodiness [See PE raits] 
Moods [See Emotional Sta: 
Mooney Problem Check List [See Also 
Personality Measures] 7267 
Morals 6934, 7063, 8008 
Mores [See Values] 
Mone [See Educable Mentally Retard- 
ed] a 
Morphemes [See Also Language, Lin 
uistics, Verbal Communication] 6268, 
844 z б 
Morphine [See Also Alkaloids, Analgesi 
Drugs, Mit Drugs, Opiates) 6532, 
6602, 6627, 6640, 6689, 7404 
Morphology 7336 ane 
огрһо Language) [See Grammar 
Language 1 agai Verbal Commu 
nication j 
Mortality [See Баш And Dyingl 
lortality Rate 75. А 
Mother Absence [See id po 
ture, Parental Absence] " 
Mother Child Relations [See Also pu 
Relations, Parent Child Ren 6901, 
6886, 6888, 6889, 6892, 6893, 6898, 
7027, 7152, 7307, 7520, 1614 е] 
Mothers [See Also Unwed 
7016, 7307, 7614 


Motion [See Inver core spatial Percep- 
Motlon Pictures [See Audiovisual Com- 
E escas Media] fiona) Бе n 
diovisual ^ Communications 
Teaching] А ) [see 
rome Creations Media] 


Audiovisual Commu: 
Motion Sickness 6603 


Motivation [See Also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tio, Animal Motivation, Educational 
Incentives, Employee Motivation, Hun- 
et, Incentives, Intrinsic Motivation, 
леш Incentives, | Temptation, 
Thirst] 259, 6344, 6960, 6982, 7022, 
7003, 7057, 7102, 7303, 7357, 7419, 7461, 
7882 

Motor Coordination [See Also Motor 
Processes] 6587 

Motor Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Fron- 
tal Lobe, Nervous System] 6380 

Motor Development [See Also Physical 
Development, Psychomotor Develop- 


| ment, h Development] 6685 
Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 


Motor End Plates [See Nervous System] 
Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials] 
Motor Neurons [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem, Neurons] 6357, 6450, 7517 
Motor Performance [See Also Motor 
| Processes, Walking] 6222, 6225, 6360, 
6502, 6560, 6561, 6604, 6807, 6931, 8083 
Motor Processes [See Also Motor Coor- 
dination, Motor Performance, Motor 
Skills, Physical Dexterity, Walking] 
6219, 6223, 6277, 6506, 6578, 6587, 6601, 
6670, 6704, 6731, 7443, 7474 
Motor Skill Learning [See Perceptual 
Mr ш 
d for Skil 
7183 7502, |8 Уз Also Motor Processes] 
Mouth (Anatomy) 7530 
Movements (Activist) 
Movements] 
l ‘ovements (Eye) [See Eye Movements) 
емо (Social) [Sed Social Mae. 


[See Activist 


Multilingualism [See Bili i 
ilingualism, Lan- 
ВН Communication] 
M Births .[See — Heterozygotic 
a 8, Chon ce Twins, Siblings 
| “hoice (Testing Method) [S 
Ma oting Methods] 6141 аре 
lio раи [See Nervous System 


ү Therapists [See Conjoint Thera- 


ultiply Handi i 
capped] 7239, “at [See Also Handi- 


r [sre Homicide] 

,-ontraction Headache [See Mus- 

cular Disorders, Pain, Symptoms) x 
5, 


Uscle Contracti 

M ions 6375, 7701 

des) Cramps [See Muscular Disor- 
luscle i 

Tare, Dar’ ae Hike [See Also Cu- 
luscles 6253 


den] ат Atrophy [See Muscular Disor- 


M 

Museu. Disorders 7393, 7526 

orders, ч Узїгорһу [See Muscular Dis- 
vous System Disorders] 

Nerves taneous Nerve [See Spinal 


Muscul д 
Озот] leal Disorders [See Muscular 


eletal System [See Hand (A- 
ноа] 


cation [See Curriculum] 
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Musical Instruments [See Music] 
Mutilation (Self) [See Self Mutilation] 
Mutism [See Speech Disorders] 

Mutual Storytelling Technique [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 

Myasthenia [See Symp 
Myasthenia Gravis [See Muscular Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders, Periph- 
eral Nerve Disorders] 

м Drugs [See Cocaine, Scopola- 
mine, 

Myelin Sheath [See Also Nerve Tissues, 
Nervous pren] 7403 

Myelitis [: Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Myocardial Infarctions [See Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders] 

Bir nr [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem) 

Myoclonia [See Muscular Disorders] 
Myopia [See Eye Disorders] 

Myotonia [See Muscular Disorders] 
Mysticism [See Philosophies] 

Mythology [See Literature] 

Myths 6933 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 
Nail Biting [See Behavior Disorders] 
Narcissistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Narcoanalysis [See Drug Therapy, Sleep 


[See Drugs] 
Narcotic Drugs [See Also Apomorphine, 
Heroin, Methadone, Morphine] 6636, 
6682 

Nasal Mucosa [See еро System] 
National Guardsmen [ Government 
Personnel, Military Personnel, Volunteer 
Personnel] E 
Nationalism [See Political Attitudes] 
Natural Disasters [See Disasters] 

Natural Sleep [See Sleep] 

Nausea [See Symptoms, £ 
Navaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Navy Personnel [See Government Per- 
sonnel, Military Personnel] 1 

Need Achievement [See Achievement 
Motivation] 

Need Fulfillment [See Need Satisfaction] 
Need Satisfaction [See Also Satisfaction] 
6649, 7166, 8055, 8064 

Needs 6343, 7475 v 
Negative Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] { 
Negative Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 6494, 7678 

Negative Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 


ing)] з E 
Negativism [See Also Personality Traits] 
7645 

Negotiation [See Inte: sonal Commu- 
nication, Interpersonal Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 
Negroes 6485, 6823, 6838, 6847, 6866, 
6889, 6900, 6920, 6927, 6939, 6943, 7050, 
7075, 7183, 7554, 7687, 7772, 7885, 7894, 
7895, 7928, 7946, 7958, 7962, 7995, 7996, 
8004, 8062 c meld ан 
Neighborhoods [See Communities, Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 
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Nembutal [See Pentobarbital] 
Neologisms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabulary 
Neonatal Autosome Disorders [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Downs Syndrome, 
Genetic Disorders] 

Neonatal Chromosome Disorders [See 
Chromosome Disorders, Downs Syn- 
drome, Genetic Disorders] 

Neonatal Development [See Childhood 
Development, Infant Development] 
Neonatal Disorders [See Doris Syn- 
drome, Phenylketonuria] 

Neonatal Genetic Disorders [See Downs 
Syndrome, Genetic Disorders, Phenylke- 
tonuria] 

Neonatal Sex Chromosome Disorders 
[See Chromosome Disorders, Genetic 
Disorders] 

Neonates [See Also Children, Develop- 
mental Age Groups, Infants] 6378, 6604, 
6685, 6747, 689, 836, 6852, 7027 
Devis See Also Leukemias] 7404, 
753: 

Neopsychoanalytic School [See History 
Of Psychology] 

Neostigmine [See Cholinesterase Inhib- 
itors] 

Nerve Cells [See Neurons] 

Nerve Endings [See Nervous System, 
Neural Receptors, Synapses, Thermore- 


ceptors] 
Nerve Tissues [See Also Myelin Sheath, 
Nervous System] 6165, 643 

Nerves (Cholinergic) [See Cholinergic 


Nerves] 

Nerves (Peripheral) [See Peripheral 
Nerves] 

Nerves (Spinal) [See Spinal Nerves] 
Nervous Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 

Nervous System [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Auditory Neu- 
rons, Autonomic Nervous System, 
Brain, Brain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, 
Central Nervous System, Cerebellum, 
Cerebral Cortex, olinergic Nerves, 
Corpus Callosum, Dendrites, Dience- 
phalon, Frontal Lobe, Seana po 
ies (Thalamus), Hippocampus, tha- 
oe Limbic S; n Маша Oblon- 
ata, Mesencephalon, Motor Cortex, 
Motor Neurons, Myelin Sheath, Nerve 
Tissues, Neural Receptors, Neurons, 
Occipital Lobe, Olfactory Nerve, Periph- 
eral Nerves, Reticular Formation, Sen- 
sory Neurons, Spinal Cord, Spine 
Nerves, Synapses, Temporal Lobe, Tha- 
lamic Nuclei, Thalamus, Thermorecep- 
tors, Visual Cortex] 6230, 6363, 6385, 
6467, 6471, 6691 

Nervous System Disorders [See Also 
Agraphia, Alzheimers Disease, Aphasia, 
Brain Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain 
Lesions, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Cerebral Palsy, Convulsions, Dys- 
kinesia, Encephalitis, Epilepsy, Epileptic 
Seizures, Gilles De La Tourette Disor- 
der, Huntingtons Chorea, Hyperkinesis, 
Hypothalamus Lesions, Korsakoffs Psy- 
chosis, Organic Brain Syndromes, Par- 
kinsons Disease, Peripheral Nerve Dis- 
orders, Picks Disease, Senile Dementia] 
7246, 7512, 7537, 7543, 7631, 7643, 7644 
Nervous System Neoplasms [See Neo- 
plasms, Nervous System Disorders] 


[| Nervousness [See Personality Traits] 

| Nest Building [See Animal Ethology] 

| Neural Analyzers [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System] 

^ Neural Lesions [See Also Lesions] 6511 
Neural Receptors [See Also Nervous 
тузеп Thermoreceptors] 6371, 6393, 
6397 


Neuralgia [See Nervous System Disor- 
. ders, Peripheral Nerve Disorders] 

_ Neurasthenic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Neuritis [See Nervous System Disorders, 
Peripheral Nerve Disorders] 
Neuroanatomy 6346, 6373, 6376, 6383, 
6406, 6530 


Neurobiology [See Also Biology] 6346, 
6348 

Neurochemistry [See Also Biochemistry] 
6346, 6406, 6428, 6431, 6436, 6441, 6442, 
6460, 6462, 6463, 6465, 6466, 6477, 6502. 
6593, 6609, 6611, 6614, 6624, 6625, 6626, 
6627, 6639, 6650, 6660, 6661, 6662, 6673, 
6675, 6683, 7276, 7291, 7361 
Neurodermatitis [See Psychosomatic 
Disorders] 
Neuroinfections 
Disorders] 
Neuroleptic Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
тате, arcane; Reserpine, Sulpi- 
tide, Tranquilizing Drugs, Trifluopera- 
ERE) 6587, 4633, 7660 j * 


[See Nervous System 


leurological Disorders [See Nervous 

nem Disorders] 
[See Medical Personnel, 

Physicians] 
оюу [See Also Medical Sciences] 
Neuromuscular Blocki Drugs [See 
Muscle каса Drug 
Neuromuscular Disorders [See Cerebral 


Palsy, Gilles De La Tourette Disorder, 
Nervous System Disorders, Parkinsons 
Disease] 
Neurons [See Also Auditory Neurons, 
Dendrites, Motor Neurons, Nervous 
System, Senso Neurons] 6361, 6366, 
6402, 6410, 6418, 6420, 6441, 6479, 7517 
Neuropathology [See Medical Sciences] 
bend [See Nervous System Disor- 
lers| 
Neurophysiology 6206, 6308, 6357, 6467, 
6479, 6512 
_ Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 
Neuropsychiatry [See Medical Sciences, 


Neuropsychology [See Also Psychology, 
Social Sciences} 6351, 6355, 6434 
Neurosciences [See Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
Tobiology, Neurochemistry, Neurology, 
Neurop| ysiology, Neuropsychology] 
Neurosis [See "Also Anxiety Neurosis, 
- Childhood Neurosis, Neurotic De res- 
sive Reaction, Obsessive Compulsive 
Ex. Neurosis, Phobic Neurosis] 7274, 7280, 
Р. > 7336, 7339, 7551, 7562, 7588, 7627, 


; Neurosis (Childhood) [See Childhood 
Neurosis} 
. Neurosurgery [See Also Ph: ical Treat- 
ment Methods, Poychosurgery Sue. 
2 сову, agotomy] 6533, 3523, 
Neurosyphilis [See Central № 
apu Nervous Systane 
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Neurotic Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (E- 
motion), Emotional States, Neurosis] 
7648 

Neuroticism 6599, 7142, 7180, 7282, 7958 
New Zealand 6869, 6990, 7204, 7721 

Newborn Infants [See Neonates] 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 

Communication] 

Newspapers [See Mass Media] 

Nialamide [See Antidepressant Drugs] 

Nicotinamide [See Vitamins] 

Nicotine [See Also Alkaloids, Cholinerg- 

ic Blocking Drugs] 6588, 6670 

Nicotinic Acid [Sce Vasodilator Drugs, 

Vitamins] 

Nictitating Membrane 6545, 6720 

Nightmares [See Dreaming] 

Nihilism [See Philosophies) 

Nitroglycerin [See Vasodilator Drugs] 

Nocturnal Emission [See Psychosexual 

Behavior] 

Noise (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 

tion] 

Noise (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis- 

crimination, Visual Stimulation] 

Noise Effects [See Environmental Ef- 

fects] 

Noise Levels (Work Areas) [See Audito- 

5 Stimulation, Loudness, Perceptual 
timulation, Working Conditions] 

Non Zero Sum Games [See Games] 

Nonchromaffin Paraganglia [See Auto- 

nomic Nervous System, Nervous Sys- 

tem] 

Noncommissioned Officers [See Govern- 

ment Personnel, Military Personnel] 

Nonconformity (Personality) [See Also 

Personality Traits] 7170 

Nondirected Discussion Method [See 

Teaching, Teaching Methods] 


Nondisjunction ^ (Chromosome) [See 
Chromosome Disorders, Genetic Disor- 
ders] 


Nonlinear Regression [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Nonparametric Statistical Tests [See Also 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
6147 


Nonprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Nonrapid Eye Movement Sleep [See 


] 
leep [See NREM udi 
‘oncept 


[See Also 
Verbal Learning] 6279, 6330 
Nonstandard English [See Also Lan- 

аре, Verbal Communication] 7996 
Bede Communication [See Ао 

dy Lan е, Facial Expressions 
7128, 7510 du š 
Nonverbal Learning [See Social Learn- 
ing] 
Nonverbal Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 
forcement] 
Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 
Norepinephrine [See Also Adrenal Me- 
dulla Hormones, Amines, Catechola- 
mines, Sympathomimetic Drugs] 6455, 
6522, 6585, 6624, 6626, 6668, 7327 

ormal Distribution [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
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Normalization (Test) [See Test Standard. 
ization] 
Northern Ireland 6967 
Norway 7236 
Norway Rats [See Also Rats, 5 
rates] 6769 ч; 
Nose [See Respeto System] 
Nouns [See rammar, Language, Lin- 
uistics, Verbal Communication] 
lovel Stimuli [See Stimulus Novelty] 
Novocaine [See Analgesic Drugs, An- 
esthetic Drugs] 
NREM Sleep [See Also Sleep] 7288 
Nuclear Family [See Family Structure] 
Nucleic Acids [See Adenosine, Ribonu- 
cleic Acid] 
Null Hypothesis Testing [See Experimen- 
tal Design] 
Numbers (Numerals) [See Also Lan- 
uage, Verbal Communication, Written 
nguage] 6233, 6234 
Numerosity Perception 6690 
Nuns 7137, 8034 
Nursery School Students [See Students] 
Nursery Schools 6837 
Nurses [See Also Medical Personnel, 
Psychiatric Nurses] 7623 EN 
Nursing Homes [See Also Residential 
Care Institutions, Treatment Facilities] 
7849 
Nursing Students [See Also Students] 
6240 
Nutrition 6505, 7563, 7811 А 
Nutritional Deficiencies [See Also Vita- 
min Deficienc D Wernickes 
Syndrome] 6691, 7403, й 
нарыш [See Also Eye Disorders] 
6628 


Obedience [See Personalit T 
Obesity [See Also Body Weight, - 
toms] [p 7253, 7402, EL 7534, 1580 
See Aspirations] _ р 
Ореста [Scc АБО Personality Traits] 
7083 S 
Oblique Rotation [See Factor Ara 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measui 
` iri- 
bee vun Methods [See Also Ет Ji 
cal Methods] 6119, 6692, 6827, ^ 
аа Learning 6252, 6858 
Бѕегуегѕ 7684 J 
Oi [See Thought Disturbances] 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis [See 
i 7 
ш "Cal Personality [Se 
ity Disorders] К Ё 
tein Noi ode [See Obsessive Com: 
ulsive Neurosis] ical 
Obstetrics Gynecology [See Medi 
beatur Nerve [See Spinal Nene: | 
Occipital Lobe [See Also ваша er 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cor 2 
ous System, Visual Cortex] rental ос 
Occupation (Parental) [See Ра | 
4 7 
al Aspirations fer Also ASP 
i 6138, 7068, 7148, 
ОО ы Attitudes 8018, m 800, 
Occupational Choice 7828, » 
8019, 8024, 8027, 8029, 8034 8000 8002, 
ipational Gi 874, 8000, 5050 
8007, 8008, 8019, 8022, 8027, 


ional Interest Measures [See 
Also Stron Vocational Interest Blank] 
6138, 7893, 8001, 8049 
tional Interests [See Interests] 
Occupational Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Occupational Preference [See Also Pref- 
erences] 7828, 8002 
Occupational Safety [See Working Con- 
ditions) 
Occupational Stress [See Also Stress] 
8048 
Occupational Success Prediction [See 
Also Personnel Evaluation, Personnel 
Management, Prediction] 8048 
Occupational Tenure [See Teacher Ten- 
ure] 
tional Therapy 7222, 7587, 7679, 
7717, 7822, 7831 
пн [See Also Related Terms] 
Octopus [See Invertebrates] 
Oculomotor Muscles [See Muscles] 
парво tor Response [See Eye Move- 
ni 
per UL dum [See Also Olfactory 
‘erception, tual iscriminati 
6158, 5800 erceptual Discrimination] 
Oedipal Complex [See Also Psychoana- 
lytic Personality Factors] 7749 
аказ (Adult) [See Criminals] 
wea) (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 
jibwa Indians ica i 
Old Ae [See meen American Indians] 
о атама Potentials [See Electri- 
i 5 
Porta] lectrophysiology, Evoked 
"yd Mucosa [See Respiratory Sys- 
Sar, Nerve [See Also Nervous 
$75 ОЛУШ Мегуез] 6567, 6572, 
Day Perception [See Also Odor 
6399 Шош, Olfactory Thresholds] 
fact 5, 6505, 6510, 6744, 6769, 6784 
Pe lory Thresholds [See Also Olfactory 
ойноп, Thresholds] 6802. 
Bophrenia [See Mental Retardation] 


Oli; i 

Кын трюк ыц 

Оп The Job 

draining] 

Ope [See Development] 

Teach; a5sroom Method [Se 

Opera reaching Methods] 2939 x 

eas nditioning [See Also Avoid- 

tional Ruditioning, Conditioned Emo- 

Condit sponses, Conditioning, Eyelid 

бошп] 6295, 6380, 6445, 0456, 

p | aor 6534, 6658, 6674, 6696, 6701, 
55, 675% 6733, 6735, 6741, 6750, 
105, 7709” 63, 6767, 7443, 7670, 7678, 


0; 
Ones (Surgery) [See Surgery] 
Th3 bia [See Also Phobias] 7732, 
Ophthalmotogi Examinati 

j ic inati i 
E Medica] Diagnosis] bd 
Opiates A [See Medical Sciences] 


Training [See Personnel 


s Morphine] D D A 
Opinio (Public) [See Public Opinion} 


е [See Attitude Chan, e] 
questionnaires [See Attitude 


m Surveys [See Attitude Measures] 


Optic Chiasm [See Brain, Central №егу-. 
ous System, Diencephalon, Hypothala- 


tion)] 


Organizational Crises [See Crises] 
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Opinions [See Attitudes] 
Opium Alkaloids [See Alkaloids, Opiates] 


[See Opiates] 


Opium Containing Drugs [S 
Opium Derivatives [See Opiates 


[See Vertebrates] 


mus, Nervous System] 


Optic Lobe [See Brain, Central Nervous 
System, Mesencephalon, Nervous Sys- 


tem] 


Optic Nerve [See Nervous System, Pe- 
ripheral Nerves] 


Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 


m [See Also Emotional States, 
Personality Traits] 6977, 7582 
[See Medical Personnel] 


Oral Communication [See Verbal Com- 


munication] 


Oral Contraceptives [See Birth Control, 
Contraceptive Devices, Family Plan- 


od 
Reading [See Also Reading] 7111, 
7702 


Organ Transplantation [See Also Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods, Surgery] 6528, 
7803, 7804 

Organic Brain Syndromes [See Also 
Alzheimers Disease, Brain Disorders, 


Central Nervous System Disorders, Kor- 
sakoffs Psychosis, Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Picks Disease, Senile Dementia, 
Syndromes] 7247, 7659 


[See Drug Therapy, 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy, Psy- 
chosurgery, Shock Therapy, Sleep Treat- 


ment] 
(Spatial) [See Spatial Or- 


nization] 
Climate 7886, 8059 


Organizational Structure 7851, 8070, 
8071 


[See Professional Organi- 
zations] Е 
Orgasm [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Orientation (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Orientation] $ А 
Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation (Perception)] 
Orienting Reflex [See Reflexes, Sensory 
Adaptation] 
Orienting Responses [See Also Respon- 
ses, Sensory Adaptation] 6535, 587, 


6808 

Originality [See Creativity] ? 
eei [See Residential Care Insti- 
tutions] 


[See Amines, Antitremor 


Drugs, Cholinergic Blockin; Drugs] 
Rotation [See actor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 


urement] 
у [See Also Grammar, Lan- 
е, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 


tion] 7119 

Handicapped [See Physi- 
cally Handicapped] 
Orthopsychiatry [See Medical Sciences, 
Psychiatry] 


Oscilloscopes [See Also Apparatus] 6197 
Outcomes chotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 


Outpatient Treatment 7674, 7846 
Outpatients [See Also Patients] 7551 
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~ Overweight [Sce Obesity] 


Ovariectomy [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods, Surgery] 6789 
Ovaries [See Also Glands] 6528 

ing 6269, 6717, 6733 
Overpopulation 6798, 6926, 6972 


] 
Ovulation [See Also Menstrual Cycle] 


6448 
Oxytocic Drugs [See Quinine] 


Poe Te? коре 
iso Aphagia, Symptoms; 
7519, 7724 Bere) pem l 
Pain Perception [See Also Pain Thresh- 
olds, Somesthetic Perception] 6511 
Pain i und Drugs [See Analgesic 
Pain Thresholds [See Also Pain Percep- 
tion, Somesthetic Perception, Thresh- 
olds] 6636, 6682 
Painting (Art) [See Also Art] 7570 
Paired Associate 


[See Also 

Verbal Learning] 6245, 6264, 6269, 6275, 
6278, 6296, 6323, 6327, 6329, 6657, 6853, 
7432, 7438, 7538 
Pancreas [See Glands] 
Pancreatectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Panic [See Emotional States, Fear] 
Papaverine [See Alkaloids, Analgesic 
Drugs, Muscle Relaxin, рр, күүс! 
Paradoxical Sleep [See REM Sleep] 

[See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Written Lan- 


е] 
Paralydehyde [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 
Paralysis [See Cerebral Palsy, Nervous 
System Disorders, Parkinsons Disease] 
Paralysis Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 


ease] 
Personnel [See Attendants 
(Institutions), Medical Personnel, Para- 


rofessional Personnel] 
Paramedical Sciences [See Audiology, 


Pharmacology, Psychopharmacology] 
ао ср [See Б шы 


Statistical Tests [See Also 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Tests, T 


Test] 7005 
Paranasal Sinuses [See Respiratory Sys- 
tem] 


Paranoia (Psychosis) [See Also Psycho- 
sis] 7261 
Paranoid Personality [See Also Personal- 


ity Disorders] 6877 

Paranoid [See Also Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 7346 
Paraprofessional Personnel [See Also 
Attendants (Institutions)] 7198, 7199, 
7210, 7215, 7217, 7221 

Рагарѕу‹ Phenomena [See Also 
Pape clone) Psychokinesis] 6081, 
6099, 6429 


Parapsychology [See Also Parapsycho- 
logical Phenomena, Psychokinesis] 6157 
Parasympathetic Nervous System [See 
Autonomic Nervous System, Nervous 


System] 

lytic Drugs [See Cholinerg- 
ic Blocking Drugs] 
Parathyroid Glands [See Glands] 
Perent Child Communication [See Also 
Interpersonal Communication] 7515 


Parameters] 
Parametric 


Parent Child Relations [See Also Family 
Relations, Father Child Relations, 
Mother Child Relations, Parental Atti- 
tudes, Parental Permissiveness] 6883, 
6949, 6956, 7152, 7290, 7324, 7333, 7344, 
7380, 7516, 7605, 7609, 7676, 7692, 7959 
Parent Educational Background [See 
Also Educational Background, Family 
Background] 8018 
Parental Absence [See Also Family 
Structure, Father Absence, Mother Ab- 
sence] 7347 
Parental Attitudes [See Also Famil 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 6961, 
7245, 7307, 7495, 7712, 7877, 7921 
Parental Authoritarianism [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations] S Lm 
Parental Occupation [See Also amily 
Background] 7068, 7182 
Parental Permissiveness [See Also Child 
Discipline, Childrearing Practices, Fami- 
ly Relations, Parent Child Relations] 
81, 7367 
Parental Role [See Family Relations, 
Roles] 
Parents [See Foster Parents, Mothers, 
Surrogate Parents (Humans), Unwed 
Mothers] 
Parietal Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nervous 
System] 
Parkinsons Disease [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders] 7517, 
7518, 7523 
Parole [See Legal Processes] 
Parole Officers [See Government Per- 
sonnel] 
Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
Ды Ыы Ii [See Also 
. Aura andicapped, Handica 
З 1433, ee pped pped] 
'artially Sighted [See  Handica; 
Visually арр dps 
Participation [See Also Group Participa- 
tion, Interpersonal Interaction, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction] 7585 
Parturition [See Birth] 
deni (Rites Of) [See Rites Of Pas- 
sage 
Passive Aggressive Personality [See Per- 
sonality Disorders] 
Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] 
түш [See Also Personality Traits] 


Pathogenesis [See Etiolo, ] 
Pathological Lying [See ‘Behavior Disor- 
ders, Deception} 

Pathologists [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 

Pathology [See Medical Sciences, Psy- 


chopathology] 

Patient f c [See Patients, 
Personality Traits] 

Patient Therapist Interaction [See Psy- 


chotherapeutic Processes] 

Patients [See Also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Out; atients, Psy- 
chiatric Patients, Terminal ly Ill Patients] 
7208, 7255, 7506 

Patriarchy [See Family Structure] 
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Pattern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 
bility] 

Pattern Discrimination [See Also Percep- 
tual Discrimination] 6196, 6707, 6848 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] [See 
Pi Picture Vocabulary Test 
Also Intelligence Measures] 7962, 8013 
Peace Corps 7009 

Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] 

Pecking Order [See Animal Dominance] 
Pectoralis Muscles [See Muscles] 
Pediatricians [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 

Pediatrics [See Medical Sciences] 
Pedophilia [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations] 

Peer Relations [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 6949, 7021, 7022, 7023, 7091, 
7362, 7679, 7710, 7897, 7904, 7989 

Peer Tutoring [See Also Teaching, 
Teaching Methods, Tutoring] 7905 
Pellagra [See Nutritional ficiencies, 
Vitamin Deficienc Disorders] 

Penguins [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Penicillins [See Antibiotics] 


Penis 6775 

Penitentiaries [See Prisons] 

Penology 7412 

Pentobarbital [See Also Anesthetic 


Drugs, Anticonvulsive Drugs, Barbitu- 

E Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 6592, 

р таа [See CNS Stimulating 
gs) 

Peoples Republic Of China 7582 

Pepsinogen [See Dru, ] 

Жз Ulcers [See йоген! Ul- 

cers] 

Peptides 6477, 6582 

Perception [See Also Related Terms] 

6164, 6169, 6238, 6350 

Perception (Self) [See Self Perception] 

Perceptiveness (Personality) [See Person- 

ality Traits] 

Perceptual Aftereffect [See Also Illusions 

(Perception)] 6187, 6209, 6603 

Perceptual Development [See Also Cog- 

nitive Development] 6811, 6821, 683 J 

6848, 7462, 7959 

Perceptual Discrimination [See Also Fig- 

ure Ground Discrimination, Odor Dis- 

crimination, Pattern Discrimination] 

6160, 7544 

Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 


ception)] 

P. Disturbances [See Also Agno- 
sia, Hallucinations, Visual Hallucina- 
tions] 6974 

Perceptual Localization [See Also Audi- 
tory Localization] 6397 

Perceptual Measures [See Also Rod And 
Frame Test] 6191 

Perceptual Motor Coordination [See Per- 
eol Motor Processes, Physical Dex- 
terity, 

Perceptual Motor Development [See Mo- 
tor сог Perceptual Develop- 
ment] 

Басра Motor Learning 7574, 7577, 
Perceptual Motor Processes [See Also 
Physical Dexterity, Rotary Pursuit, 
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Tracking, Visual Trackin, 6115, 
6589, 6958, 7314, 7401, D 7447 A 
Perceptual Orientation [See Also Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)] 6209, 6211 
6559, 7156, 7247 j 
Perceptual Stimulation [See Also Audito- 
ry Feedback, Audito; Stimulation, Illu- 
mination, Loudness, Somesthetic Stimu- 
lation, Stimulation, Tachistoscopic Pres- 
entation, Tactual Stimulation, Taste 
Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 6619, 
7451, 7991 

Perceptual Style 6877 

Performance 7034 

Performance Tests 6133, 7501 
Performing Arts [See Drama, Music] 
Pericardium [See Cardiovascular System] 
Peripheral Nerve Disorders [See Also 
Nervous System Disorders] 7393 
Peripheral Nerves [See Also Nervous 
System, Olfactory Nerve, Spinal Nerves] 
6516 


Permissiveness (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Perphenazine [See Antischizophrenic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 
Drugs; 
PCS : tion [See Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
Perseverance [See Persistance] Й 
Perseveration [See Thought Disturb- 
ances] 3 
Persistance [See Also Personality Traits] 
6259, 6756, 7719, 7942 t 
Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 
Personal Orientation Inventory [See Also 
Personality Measures] 7168, 7232 
Personal Space 6825, 6892, 7003, 7013, 
7015, 7025, 7053, 7271 , 
Personal Values [See Also Ethics, Val- 
ues] 6955, 6973, 6992, 7043, 7153, 7952, 
cde [See Also Related Terms] 
6117, 7158 5 
Personality Assessment [See Personality 
Measures] 

'ersonality Change 7188, 7591 
eren Characteristics [See Person- 

ity Traits’ 
rdi Correlates 6342, 6599, 6970, 
7144, 7172, 7251, 7808, 8022, 8059 E 
Personality Development [See od у 
chosocial Develo; net 6481, J 

8i А 

E ee 2r [See Also Paranoi id 
Personality] 7296, 7304, 7306, 7323 ye 
Эсен e Pes una es 

sychoanalytic Pei " 
Ку штен [See Personality 

ures 

занан А Measures [See Also Ba 
Gestalt Test Vis Motor Abil, Gil drens 
Psychological Inventory, ds Per- 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, Edwar pee 
sonal Preference Schedule, Ба 2s 
sonality Inventory Human s Test, 
Drawing, Memory For Design: lave 
Minn ultiphasic Personality 


i rsonal 
Mooney Problem Check List, Pe oe 


jective 
Orientation Inventory, Projecto a 
sonality Measures, Ro nd e Ror- 
Test, Rokeach Dogmatism 5 p 


i ality 
hach Test, Sixteen Persona 1Y "meg 
Ко Thematic Apperception 


6143, 6880, 7059, 7130, 7133, 7145, 7150, 
7157, 7167, 7177, 7352, 7812, 8048 
Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 7128 
Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 
ашу Measures] 
Personality Scales 
Measures] 
Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 
Personality Tests [See Personality Meas- 
ures 
ану Тһеогу 6274, 7150, 7185 
Personality Traits [See Also Aggressive- 
ness, Assertiveness, Authoritarianism, 
Conformity (Personality), Creativity, 
Curiosity, Dependency (Personality), 
Dishonesty, Emotional nstability, Emo- 
tional Stability, Empathy, Extroversion, 
Femininity, Hypnotic Susceptibility, Im- 
ulsiveness, Independence (Personality), 
nternal External Locus Of Control, 
Introversion, Masculinity, Negativism, 
Nonconformity (Pecsonality) bjectivi- 
ly, Optimism, Passiveness, Persistance, 
Ositivism, Rigidity (Personality), Self 
Control, Sexual ity, Suggestibility| 6092, 
6231, 6242, 6259, 6261, 6277, 6342, 6896, 
6923, 6960, 6963, 6970, 7013, 7015, 7031, 
7053, 7062, 7064, 7065, 7134, 7137, 7141, 
7162, 7171, 7177, 7308, 7313, 7376, 7379, 
7381, 7385, 7398, 7555, 7557, 7830, 7953, 
7955, 7968, 7979, 8002, 8049, 8051, 8057 
Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training] 
Personnel Evaluation [See Also Evalua- 
tion, Job Applicant Interviews, Job 
УЫП Screening, Occupational Suc- 
Tediction, Personnel Ма! mi 
6937, 7040, 8037, 8040, B043 S d 
Personnel Management [See Also Job 
nalysis, Job Applicant Interviews, Job 
pplicant Screening, Labor Manage- 
onu Relations, Milita: Recruitment, 
Ccupational Success rediction, Per7 
sonnel Evaluation, Personnel Recruit- 
воль Personnel Selection] 8041, 8067, 


Personnel Placement 
Management] 
ue Recruitment [See Also Mili- 
ment теш, Personnel Manage- 
&rsonnel Selection [See Also P. 
Management] 7210, 8040, ‘3041, "$044, 


Personnel inati 

Management ^ ton [See Personnel 
mnel Training [See Also Manage- 

ng, Military Training] 7215, 


[See Personality 


[See Personnel 


lal Epilepsy [See Brain Dis: 
Central Nervous System Роа p 
y (7908 System Disorders] 
a Psychosexual Behavior] 
ee Alkaloids, Hallucinogenic 


Phantom Limbs [See Body Image] 
cology) 7515 [See Also Psychopharma- 


Pharyn y [See Drug Th 
[See Respiratory stent 
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Phenacetin [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Phenaglycodol [See Sedatives] 
Phenelzine [See Also Antidepressant 
Drugs] 7665 

Pheniprazine [See Antidepressant Drugs] 
Phenmetrazine [See. Amines, Sympa- 
thomimetic Drugs] 
Phenobarbital [See ^ Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Barbiturates, Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 


vedi. scarsa 
apsychological Phenomena] 
Phenothiazine Derivatives [See Chlorpro- 
mazine,  Mesoridazine, _Neuroleptic 
Drugs,  Thioridazine,  Tranquilizing 
Drugs, Trifluoperazine] 
Phenoxybenzamine [See Adrenergic 
Blocking Drugs, Amines] 
Phenylalanine [See Also Amino Acids] 
6683, 7563 


Phenylketonuria [See Also Genetic Dis- 
orders, Metabolism Disorders] 7563 
Pheromones 6775 
Phi Coefficient [See Statistical Correla- 
tion] 
Philippines 6950 
Philosophies [See Also Dualism, Epis- 
temology, Existentialism, Humanism, 
Reductionism] 6090, 6092, 6095, 6102, 
6114, 7576, 7919 
Phobias [See Also Acrophobia, Agora- 
hobia, Ophidiophobia, School Phobia] 
672, 7701 
Phobic Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 
7665 
Phonemes [See Also Consonants, Lan- 
guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
tion, Vowels] 7119 
Phonetics [See Consonants, Language, 
Linguistics, Morphemes, Phonemes, Syl- 
lables, Verbal Communication, Vowels, 
Words (Phonetic Units)] 
Phonics [See Also Curriculum, Language 
Arts Education] 7702 
Phonology [See Also Grammar, Lan- 
guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 7119, Es = Acids] 
Phosphatides [See Fatty Aci 
Photic Teenie [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 
Art [See Art] 
[See Audiovisual Commu- 
nications Media] МАМЕ 
ic Stimulation [See Illumination, 
Visual Stimulation] 
Photoreceptors [See Nervous System, 
Neural Receptors] ater 
Phrases [See Also Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication] 7095 
Phrenic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Physical Agility [See Motor Processes, 
Physical Dexterity] 
Physical Attractiveness 6884, 6887, 7127, 
Physica aD 'elopment [See Also Motor 
Phy Dev 50 
Development, Prenatal Development, 
Psychomotor Development, Sexual De- 
velopment, Speech Development] 6438, 
6500, 6604, 6645, 6836, 685 КЛ ; 
Physical Dexterity [See so Motor 
Processes, Perceptual Motor Processes] 
7 
B Education [See Also Curricu- 
lum] 7914 
Physical Endurance 7864, 8079 


жи 


Physical Growth [See Physical Develop- 
ment] 
Physical Strength 6222 
Physical Therapists [See Medical Person- 
nel, Truc Personnel] 
Physical [See Injuries] 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Also 
Acupuncture, Adrenalectomy, Dental 
Treatment, Dialysis, Diuresis, Hemo- 
dialysis, H; hysectomy, Hysterecto- 
my, Induced Abortion, Male Castration, 
Neurosurgery, Organ Are plant 
Ovariectomy, Pinealectomy, Psychosur- 
егу, Surgery, Sympathectomy, Thyroi- 
lectomy, Vagotomy] 7811 

Handicapped [See Also Hand- 
icapped] 7520, 7541, 7723 
Physically Ш Patients [See Patients] 
Physicians [See Also Family Physicians, 
Medical Personnel, Psychiatrists] 7200, 
7208, 7223, 7234, 7236, 7245, 7296, 8024 
Physiological Aging 7368, 7587 
Ph; ical Arousal 6320, 6329, 6338, 
6394, 6399, 6426, 6427, 6433, 6451, 6457, 
6471, 6517, 6549, 6583, 6616, 6709, 6733, 


Physiological ойс! Correlates 6040, 6387 
Ph; lates , » 
6454, 6456, 6469, 6691, 6786, 7034, 7411 
Physiological Psychology [See Neuropsy- 
chology, Psychology, Social Sciences 

Physiological Stress [See Also Stress] 


6204, 6426 
Ph; [See Also Related Terms] 


ysiology 
Pide. [See Body Height, Bod 
ly eight, jody 
Weight, Obesity, Underweight] 
Ph; [See Also Alkaloids, 
Amines, Cholinesterase Inhibitors] 6663 
Page (Jean) 6089, 6867, 6915, 7254, 


Pica [See Mania] L'PES 
Picks Disease [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Susie 7543 
Picrotoxin [See CNS Stimulating Drugs] 
Pigeons [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
6678, 6697, 6716, 6719, 6728, 6740, 6749, 
6751, 6760, 6763, 6802 
ts eu T 
See Vertebrates] 
a [See Alkaloids] 
Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Pimozide [See Also Tranquilizing Drugs] 
7632 
Pineal Body [See Glands] 
Pinealectomy [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods, Surgery] 65 
See Antidepressant Drugs, 
CNS Stimulating Dri: х 
Pitch (Fi ) [See Auditory Stimu- 
lation, Perceptual Stimulation] 
Pitch Discrimination [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Perception] 
6177, 6178 
Pitch Perception [See Auditory Percep- 
tion, Pitch Discrimination] 
Pituitary Gland [See Glands] 
Pituitary Gland Surgery [See Hypophy- 
sectomy] 
PK (Parapsychology) [See Psychokinesis] 
PKU (Hereditary Disorder) [See Phe- 
nylketonuria] 
Place Disorientation [See Consciousness 
Disturbances] 
Placebo [See Drugs] 


Placenta 6546 
Planarians [See Invertebrates, Worms] 
Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 
Plastic Surgery [See Physical Treatment 
| Methods, Surgery] 
Play [See Recreation] 
Play (Animal) [See Animal Play] 
Dew t (Childhood) [See 
Childhood Pla: Борош A e 
у [See Also Child Psychoth- 
б СА 7590, 7599, 7618 
Pleasure Bee Emotional States] 


Plethysmography [See Diagnosis, Medi- 

cal Diagnosis] 

Medical Diagnosis] 
Poetry [See Also Literature] 7717 
Point Biserial Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Poisons 6600 

Police Personnel [See Also Government 
Personnel] 6343, 6964, 7171, 7767 
Poliomyelitis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
33 ү Че», Nervous System Disor- 

E Anarchy [See Radical Move- 

ments] 

. Political Attitudes [See Also Political 
Conservatism, ^ Political Liberalism] 
6969, 6997, 6998, 7189, 7414, 7970 
Political Campaigns [See Political Proc- 


. esses] 

Political Conservatism [See Also Political 
-— Politica геш | 

[See Also Political 

Processes] 6998, 7189 

Political Liberalism [See Also Political 
Attitudes] 7177 
Elections, Voron be ЧАШ АН 

ions, Votin; avior] 692: 

doy) [See Political Atti- 
u 


| Political Revolution [See Also Radical 
Movements] 7386 
[See Political Attitudes, Political 


ions, Political Processes, Voting 


See Family Su 1 - 
ay [{ ily Structure, Маг. 


Apparatus] 


[See 
Polyneuritis [See 


phy [See Diagnosis, 


'ervous System Disor- 
rve Disorders] 


Popularity 
Population [See 
Population 


1 phic Characteristics] 
У Кошанов Control [See Birth Control 
Pornography 7058, 7373 ] 


See Genetic Disorders, Ё 
зры с Disorders, Meta 


[See Vertebrates] 


Reinforcement] 7678, 715 7906 e 
d ] 
Positive Transfer 


[See Transfer (Learn- 


ing) 
See i i 
DA [See Also Personality Traits] 


Post Graduate 
Students, er eis [See College 


Post Graduate Training [See Medical 
Residency] 
Postnatal Period 6373 
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Depression [See Depression 


[See Analgesic 
Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 


Postpartum 
(Emotion)] 
Potassium Bromide 
Drugs, Bromides, 
datives] 
Potassium Ions [See Electrolytes] 
nen (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials 
ке (Drugs) [See Drug Potentia- 
tion] 
Poverty 6932, 7597, 7726, 7776 
Poverty Areas [See Environment, Social 
Environments] 
Power 7102 
Practice 6312, 6539 
Practice Effects 7297 hies] 
Pragmatism [See Philosophies! 
Praise [See Also BoHive Rein forcement 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Social 
Reinforcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 
7887 
Prayer [See Religious Practices] 
Development [See Develop- 
mental Differences] 
[See — Parapsychological 
Phenomena, Parapsychology] 
it) [See Also 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment] 6151 
Prediction [See Also Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction] 6148, 6998, 7186, 7391, 
7435, 7482, 7817 
Errors [See Also Errors] 7995 
Predictive Validity 6145, 7965 
Predisposition 7491 
Prednisolone [See Steroids] 
Preference Measures [See Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record] 
Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences, Occupational 
Preference] 6336, 6339, 6342, 65: 5, 6728, 
6824, 6840, 6970, 7053, 7109, 7143, 7498, 
7568, 7924, 8004 
Preferences (Aesthetic) [See Aesthetic 
Preferences} 
ferences (Food) [See Food Prefer- 
ences] 
Preferences (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Preference] 
Preferred Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 
Pregnancy 6446, 6500, 6546, 6770, 7505 
Prejudice [See Also Social Influences] 
6896, 6944, 7067 
Premarital Counseling 7769 
Premarital Intercourse [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 
Birth [See Also Birth] 6438, 
6829, 7546 


Premature Ejaculation [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 
Premenstrual Tension [See Genital Dis- 


orders] 
Development [See Also Em- 
bryo, гае Буве Development] 
а Developmental Stages [See De- 
velopmental Stages, Embryo, Fetus, 


Prenatal Develo; ment] 
Preschool Age Children [See Also Child- 


ren, Developmental Age Grou ] 6301, 
6810, 6814, 6815, 6818, 6821, 6822, 6823, 
6825, 6828, 6838, 6841, 6842, 6844, 6845, 
6847, 6848, 6851, 6853, 6863, 6865, 6872, 
6873, 6875, 6876, 6878, 6880, 6882, 6886, 
6887, 6889, 6900, 6943, 7093, 7104, 7425, 


ххїх 


1429, 7520, 7538, 7579, 7715, 7881, 7 
8016 "| 


Preschool Education 7887 
Presenile Dementia [See Alzheimers 
Disease, Brain Disorders, Central Nery. 
ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders, uu Brain Syndromes, 
Picks Disease, yndromes] 
Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods] 

Presentation Modes [See Stimulus. Pres- 
entation Methods] 

(Barometric) [See Atmospheric. 
Conditions] 
Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
Pretesting 6239, 7072 

Prevention [See Also Related Terms] 
7904 


Primary Mental Health Prevention 7781 
Primary Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
теп! 
Piin School Students [See Elementa- 
School Students, Students] 
Primates (Nonhuman) (See Also Ba- 
boons, Chimpanzees, Monkeys, Verteb- 
rates] 6693, 6792, 7101, 7106 
Primidone [See Anticonvulsive Drugs} 
Printed Communications Media [See 
Books, Magazines] Е 
Printing (Handwriting) [See Handwrit- 
ing, Language, Verbal Communication, 
Wetten Language] 
Prismatic Stimulation [See Perceptual 
Stimulation, Stimulation, Visual Stimu- 
lation] 
Prison Personnel [See Government Per 
sonnel] 
Prisoners 7171, 7288, 7376, 7832 
Prisoners Dilemma Game [See Also 
Games] 7005, 7017 я 
Prisoners ОГ War [See Prisoners] 
Prisons [See Also Correctional Institu- 
tions] 7819, 7824 UM 
Privik Comm 
Pracie мыо [See Also Interfer- 
ence (Learning) 6313, 6565 — Prob 
Probability [See Also Statistical 
ility] 6148, 6301 
Prol ну Learning 6246, 6868, 7303 
Probation [See Also Legal 
7841 
Probation, Officers [See Government 
el ^ 
Problem Drinking [See Alcohol Drinking 
terns] 
Problema Solving [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Cognitive Мос, 
Group Problem e. 62 34, 1178, 
6691, 6848, 6867, 6904, 6938, 70: 


7179, 7455, 7617 Psychosis] 


Process Psychosis [See Also 

7310 [See Process Psy- 
i hizophrenia] sath 

chosis, Scl ve ative) [See Associative 


Processes] ( we) [See Cognitive 


т] Processes] 

Motor F 
Processes (Politica) [Sce Political Proč 
Lo ‘Social jal Processes] 
Social 
а Cre Asy “Antischizophrenie 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 


Productivity (Employee) [See Employee 
Productivity] 
Professional Certification 7229 
Professional Communication [See Scien- 
tifie Communication] 
Professional Consultation [See Also 
Mental Health Consultation] 7231, 7593 
Professional Contribution 6083, 6139, 
6199, 6287, 6730, 6749, 6840, 6875, 6949, 
6982, 7066, 7272, 7332 
Professional Criticism 6139, 6200, 6487, 
6873, 7030, 7056, 7124, 7234, 7340, 7427, 
7981, 7987 
Professional Criticism Reply 6135, 6172, 
6405, 6483, 6486, 6488, 6489, 6873, 7055, 
7073, 7436, 7977 
Professional Ethics [See Also Ethics] 
6484, 6924, 6971, 7220, 7245, 7505, 7549, 
7560, 7584, 7777, 7809, 7860 
Professional Licensing 7216 
Professional Meetings And Symposia 
[See Also Scientific Communication] 
6118, 6207, 6831, 6915 
шо! Newsletters [See Scientific 
mmunication] 
Professional Organizations 7207, 7214 
нов Referral 7773 
fessional Standards 6718, 7196 
Professors [See College Teachers] 
Profoundly Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 7433, 
Prognosis 7264, 7268, 7327, 7356 
m Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health) 
раш Health Program Evaluation] 
у Instruction Bee Also Teach- 
Pea aching Methods) 7203 
Instruction] earning [See Programed 
Instruction] Teaching [See Programed 
potramed Textbooks [See Teaching] 
n пеам (Computer) [$ее Computer 
Languages (C 
Computer rogramin peores ier 
н (Mental Health) [See Mental 
lealth Programs] 
rd W Through [See Educational 
Head Start [See Als ion- 
al Programs] 6843, dE so Education. 
lense Mechani: 
De ки Mechanisms] modes 
ve Personal 
Also Human Figures сене е 
Му Measures, Rorschach Test. Thematic 
PiRpereeption Tes]7129 — 
Projective ‘echniques [See Bender Ges- 
ta ler Ges: 
walt Тец Vis Motor Abil, Human Fig- 
M Drawing, Projective  Personalit 
©азигез, Rorschach б 
А ch Test, Thematic 
perception Test] 
Шуе Тен [See Projective Person- 
Dru [Sec — Antischizophrenic 
Drugs] Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 


promethazine [See Sedatives] 

Ру See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Guage, Li (See Alo Grammar, re 
tion 712; Etstics, Verbal Communica- 


EE. 
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Pronunciation [See Also Speech Charac- 
EDAD Verbal Communication] 7485, 
579 
Propaganda [See Social Influences] 
Propranolol [See Also Adrenergic Block- 
ing Drugs, Alcohols] 6608, 763: 
ioceptors [See Nervous System, 
Neural Receptors] 
Prose [See Autobiography, Biography, 
Literature] 
Prostitution [See уок Behavior] 
Protein Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 
Protein Metabolism [See Also Metabol- 
ism] 6432 
Proteins [See Also Antibodies, Immuno- 
lobulins] 6442, 6452, 6466, 6494, 6650, 
266 


Protest (Student) [See Student Activism] 
Protestantism [See Christianity, Reli- 


jous Beliefs] 
Рола [See Symptoms] 
Pseudocyesis [See Genital Disorders, 
Psychosomatic Disorders] 
[See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 
chopathic Schizophrenia [See 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 
Psilocybin [See Hallucin 
Psychedelic Drugs [See Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamide] 
Psychedelic Experiences 6974 
Psychiatric Aides [See Medical Person- 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Parapro- 
fessional Personnel, Psychiatric Hospital 
Staff] 
Psychiatric Classification (Process) [Sce 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] \ 
Psychiatric Clinics Treatment Facil- 
ities 
eames Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ders| 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission [See Also 
Hospitalization, Institutionalization, 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission, Psy- 
chiatric Hos; fen a 7866 [See А! 
chiatric Programs Iso 
Theva utic Community] 7837, 7846, 
7852, 7854, 7867 
Also Hospitalization, Institutionaliza- 
tion, Psychiatric Hospital Admission, 
Psychiatric Hospitalization] 7866 
Psychiatric Hospital Staff [See Also 
Medical Personnel, Mental Health Per- 
sonnel] 7847, 7851, 7854, 7867 


enic Drugs] 


Psychiatric Hi See Also 
Committment (Psychiatric), Hospitaliza- 
tion, Institutionalization, Psychiatric 


Hospital Admission, Psychiatric Wes 
tal Readmission] 7303, 7568, 7619, , 
7861, 7866 | 
Psychiatric Hospitals [See Also Residen- 
tial Care Institutions, Treatment Facili- 
ties] 7849, 7851, 7857, 7858 И 
Nurses [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Nurses] 7236, 7848 [Ses Also: Patin] 
еп! 
Te 7247, 7271, 7285, 7293, 7300, 7308, 
7311, 7315, 7319, 7328, 7332, 7343, 7405, 


7406, 7456, 7557, 1568, 7586, 7611, 7612, 
7623, 7625, 7651, 7658, 7700, 7722, 7756, 


XXX 


7815, 7827, 7840, 7841, 7850, 7855, 7860, 
7863, 7864, 7867 
Psychiatric Social Workers [See Mental 
Health Personnel, Social Workers 
Psychiatric Training [See Also Clinical. 
Methods Training, Medical POE 
7193, 7200, 7204, 7212, 7216, 7229, 7: 
Psychiatrists [See Also Medical Person- — 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Physi- 
cians] 7204, 7209, 7228, 7230, 7549, 7696, 
7774, 7783 
Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiatry, 
Community Psychiatry, Forensic Psychi- 
atry, Medical Sciences, Social Psychia- 
try] 6086, 7576, 7593 
с [See Drugs] 

sychoanalysis [See Also Dream Analy- 
sis, Ps' Vernal 7545, 7688, 7741, 
7742, 7743, 7745, 7748, 7750, 7751, 7752, 
7753, 7754, 7755, 7756, 7757, 7758, 7759, 
7760, 7761, 7762, 7763, 7765 
Psychoanalysts [See Mental Health Per- 
sonnel, Psychotherapists} b 
Psychoanalytic Int. tion 7014, 7096, 
7138, 7286, 7351, 7406, 7743, 7746, 7876 .— 
Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See — 
Also Ego, Oedipal Complex, Uncon- 
scious (Personality Factor) 7318, 7589 


Psychoanal: 6114, 7135, 7138, 
7212, 7744, 7749 
Psychoanalytic Therapy [See Psychoana- 


lysis| 
ане Training [See Clinical 
Methods moss 


Psychod! See Also Diagnosis, 
Psychodiagnostic ау] 11975 7238, 


7293, 7247, 7249, 7250, 7272, 7294, 7296, 
7298, 7299, 7315, 7321, 7328, 7330, 7331, 
7337, 7382, 7417, 7466, 7554, 7560, 7805, 


7827, 8043 
Ps; Classificat (Proc) [See 


ychodiagnostic 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Ps; lagnostic арар т ахоп) [See 
Psychodiagnostic logies 
Pay 3 Tver [See Also 


Diagnosis, Interpersonal Communica- 
tion, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 


views, Psychodiagnosis, Social Behavior, 
Social Interaction} 7212, ee ee 
Do orem, amc 6952, , 
7260, 7277, 7293, 7302, , 7327, 7357, 


7548, 7815 [See Alio ауды 
Psychodrama so Psychotherapeu- 
tic Techniques, ouo 7590 

123, 6965, 7185, 7398, 


7 

Hex Childhood Play De- 
velopment, Cognitive Development, 
Emotional Development, Intellectual 
Development, Language Development, 
Perceptual Development, Personality 
Development, Psychomotor Develop- 
ment, Psychosocial Development, 


h Development] 
benc Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 
Psychokinesis 


[See Also Parapsychologi- 

cal Phenomena, Parapsychology] 6155 
[See Also Language, 

Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 
7H 
Psychological Stress [See Also Stress] 
6204, 6447, 6454, 6471, 6649, 6820, 7034, 
7149, 7163, 7164, 7237, 7282 
Psychological Terminology [See Scientif- 


ic Communication] 


_ Psychologists [See Also Clinical Psychol- 
"ogists, School Psychologists] 6098, 6129, 
I} 6993, 7202, 7207, 7214, 7755 
_ Psychology [See Also Aj plied Psycholo- 
| gy, Child Psychology, Community Psy- 
К qm бот arative — Psychology, 
Counseling Psychology, Devel lopmental 
Psychology, Geronto! ору, Military Psy- 
hology, Neuropsychology, Social Psy- 
chology, Social Sciences} 6087, 6096, 
00, 6103, 6108, 6109, 6111, 6116, 6118, 
6122, 6349, 6933, 6945, 6958, 6996, 7871 
Psychometrics 7352 


$ [See Perceptual 
_ Motor Processes] 
_ Psychoneurosis [See Neurosis] 
_ Psychopathology [See Also Medical Sci- 
ences] 7254, 7255, 7280, 7339, 7416, 7614 
_ Psychopathy 7286, 7318, 7409, 7719 
Psy 


[See Also Pharma- 
_ cology] 6653, 6666 
Psy hysical Measurement 6190 
Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 
рул Disorders] 
chophysiology 6358, 6359, 6363, 6386, 
_ 6424, 6445, 6454, 6461 
| Psychosexual Behavior [See Also Bisexu- 
“ашу, Erection (Penis), Homosexuality, 
Incest, Lesbianism, Male Homosexuali- 
У 5, Rape, Sex Roles, Sexual Deviations, 
| Sexual Intercourse (Human), Transsexu- 
alism] 6906, 6962, 6985, 6991, 7039, 
7077, 7084, 7115, 7289, 7373, 7521, 7566, 
7769, 7801, 7852 
Psychosis [See Also Acute Psychotic 
Episode, Acute Schizophrenia, Child- 
hood Psychosis, Childhood Schizophre- 
nia, Chronic Schizophrenia, Involutional 
Depression, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Ma- 
nic Depressive Ps chosis, Paranoia (Psy- 
chosis), Paranoid Sc izophrenia, Process 
Psychosis, Reactive sychosis, Schi- 
_ Zophrenia] 6136, 6599, 7247, 7270, 7313, 
077335, 7336, 7611, 7632 
Psychosocial Development [See Also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
it Development] 6818, 6820, 6876, 6902, 
6947, 7912 
Psychosocial Mental Retardation 
Also Mental Retardation] 7448, 7476 
Ps; Readjustment 6948, 7001, 
- 7264, 7801 
Psychosocial Rehabilitation [See Also 
Rehabilitation, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion] 7819, 7829, 7835, 7848 
Psychosocial 


7686, 7816 
[See Also 


[See Also Neurosurgery, 
tment Methods, Surgery] 


Psyehotherapeutic Breakthrough 
f Psychotherapeutic Processes] Be 


- Conjoint Theray у, Family Therapy, 
E Poyehotherapy] 7515, 7996 х 
Crisis Intervention] оп таве 

ic Methods [See Psy- 


chotherapeutic Techniques] 


Psychotherapeutic Outcomes 756; 
7602, 7605, 7607, 7672, 7789, 188° oe 
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chotherapeutic Processes [See Also 
Countertransference, Ps chotherapeutic 
Resistance] 7204, 7231, 7588, 7602, 7604, 
7606, 7607, 7609, 7620, 7621, 7623, 7699, 
7720, 7743, 7748, 7751, 7759, 7763, 7764, 
7765, 7770, 7772, 7834, 7996 
Psye tic Resistance [See Also 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 7708 
Psy tic Techniques [See Also 
Autogenic Training, Dream Analysis, 
Psychodrama] 7218, 7597, 7613, 617, 
7668, 7673, 7682, 7696, 7700, 7714, 7737, 


7744, 7752, 7839 
chotherapeutic Transference [See 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 
Attitudes 7603 
ist Trainees [See Therapist 


i [See Also Mental 

Health Personnel] 7757 
Psychotherapy [See Also Analytical Psy- 
chotherapy, Brief Psychotherapy, Child 
Psychotherapy, Conjoint егару, 
Dream Analysis, Encounter Grou 
Therapy, Family Therapy, Gestalt Ther- 
ару, Group Psychotherapy, Hypnother- 
apy, Individual Psychotherapy, Mara- 
on Group Therapy, Play Therapy, 
Psychoanalysis, _ Psychodrama, Psy- 
chotherapeutic Counseling, Therapeutic 
Community] 7185, 7382, 7577, 7584, 
7594, 7595, 7596, 7598, 7608, 7609, 7610, 


7615, 7649 
Psychotherapy "Training [See Also Clini- 
cal Methods Training] 7191, 7693 

ve Reaction [See Af- 
fective Disturbances, Depression (Emo- 
tion), Emotional States, Psychosis] 
Psychotic Episode (Acute) [See Acute 
Psychotic Episode] 
Psychotomimetic Drugs [See Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide, Mescaline] 
Puberty [See Developmental Stages] 
Pubescence [See Sexual Development] 
Public Attitudes [See Public Opinion] 
Public Health Service Nurses [See Gov- 
ernment Personnel, Medical Personnel, 
Nurses] 
Public Health Services [See Also Com- 
munity Services] 7208 
Public Opinion 6972, 6987, 6993 
Public School Education 8007 


Public Speaking [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] 

iar Transportation [See Transporta- 
tion) 

Public Welfare Services [See Community 
Welfare Services] 

Puerto Rico 7300 

ел Alveoli [See Respiratory Sys- 
tem] 

Pulse (Arterial) [See Arterial Pulse] 
Punishment [See Also Reinforcement] 
6817, 7093, 7553, 7561, 7719, 7881 

хора (Eye) [See Also Eye (Anatomy)] 


Trainees] 


Perceptual Motor Survey [See 

Also Sensorimotor Measures] 7314 
Puromycin [See Amines, Antibiotics] 
Pursuit (Rotary) [See Rotary Pursuit] 

idal Tracts [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 

i у [See Neurosurgery, Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods, Sore] 
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Pyromania [See Mania] 


Q Sort Testing Technique [See Testi; 
Methods] ing ique [ ng 
Quadruplets [See Siblings] 
Quails [See Also Birds, Veron 6804 
Quartimax Rotation [See Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 
urement] 
Questionnaires 6986, 7130, 7180 
Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Questionnaires (Opinion) [See Attitude 
Measures] 
Questionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Measures] 

inidine [See Alkaloids] 
Quinine [See Also Alkaloids, Analgesic 
Drugs, Anesthetic Drugs] 6543 
Quinine Sulfate [See Quinine] 


Rabbits [See Also Vertebrates] 6393, 
6408, 6409, 6417, 6420, 6422, 6450, 6515, 
6545, 6586, 6615, 6632, 6682, 6694, 6714, 
6720, 6723 x 
Race (Anthropological) [See Caucasians, 
Negroes] Y 
Race Attitudes [See Also Racism] 6900, 
7067, 7554 
Racial Differences 6381, 6485, 6823, 
6927, 6943, 7067, 7772, 7825, 1895, 7946, 
7962, 7996 
Racial Discrimination 6940, 8041 
Racial Integration [See School Integra- 
tion (Racial), Social Processes] 
Racial ition (Schools) [See School 
Integration (Racial)] 
Racism UM Also Race Attitudes] 6941, 
7825 5 
Radial Nerve [See ver Nerves] 
Radiation 6504, 657; р 
Radiation Therapy [See Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] er 
Radical Movements [See Also Political 
Revolution] 7603, 7788 , 
adicul tis Тее Nervous Буда Disor- 
ders, Peripheral Nerve Disorders З 
Radio [See Also Audiovisual Communi- 
cations Media, Mass Media, Telecom 
munications Media] 7104 _ 
[See Medical Sciences] Э; 
Rank Difference Correlation [See Statis 
i ti pa 
k oa C Aon [See Statistical 
Кыс ie Also Antisocial Bu 
Behavior Disorders, Crime, PH 
al Behavior, Sexual Intercourse 
7288 
Rapid Eye Movement [See Also Eye 
Movements] 6423 
Rapid Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 


Sleep] a 
Rapport nal Attractio! 
Rat БЕ Гы 8, 6500, 6524, E 
6558, 6572, 6577, 6619, 6671, oe 
6727, 6730, 6744, 6750, 6759, 6 
Rate (Heart) [See Heart Rate] 31, 6234, 
Rating [See Also Testing] 6131, 
Rating Scales 7256, 8026 х 
тету perme [See Fixed Ratio 
{ xp aki VE 
рез, Tee Logical Thinking] 


| 


Rationalization [See Defense Месһа- 
nisms] 

Rats [See Also Norway Rats, Verteb- 
rates] 6361, 6362, 6367, 6376, 6394, 6418, 
6428, 6431, 6432, 6436, 6437, 6438, 6446, 
(447, 6449, 6462, 6470, 6473, 6474, 6476, 
6477, 6478, 6480, 6493, 6495, 6496, 6499, 
6500, 6501, 6502, 6503, 6505, 6506, 6507, 
6508, 6511, 6514, 6517, 6518, 6520, 6521, 
6522, 6524, 6525, 6527, 6528, 6529, 6532, 
6534, 6536, 6537, 6538, 6539, 6540, 6543, 
6544, 6546, 6547, 6548, 6549, 6551, 6552, 
6553, 6554, 6556, 6557, 6558, 6564, 6566, 
6568, 6569, 6570, 6571, 6572, 6573, 6574, 
6575, 6576, 6577, 6580, 6586, 6590, 6596, 
6598, 6600, 6602, 6604, 6605, 6611, 6614, 
6617, 6618, 6619, 6622, 6625, 6626, 6627, 
6631, 6634, 6635, 6636, 6638, 6640, 6643, 
6644, 6651, 6655, 6658, 6659, 6662, 6665, 
6667, 6668, 6670, 6671, 6679, 6683, 6688, 
6689, 6696, 6698, 6701, 6704, 6705, 6706, 
6708, 6709, 6710, 6712, 6713, 6717, 6721, 
6724, 6725, 6729, 6730, 6733, 6734, 6735, 
6731, 6738, 6741, 6742, 6746, 6748, 6752, 
oe 5 6756, 6757, 6761, 6762, 6765, 

, , 6787, 6790, 6798, у Б 

6808. 7266 8, 6801, 6802. 
Rauwolfia [See Sedatives] 

Reaction Formation [See Defense Mech- 
шш] 

action Time 6154, 6170, 6175, 6189, 
a 004, б 6332, 6368, 6396, 6426, 
1500; 7509, 7532 » 7320, 7340, 7444, 7491, 
oo To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
Reactive Depression [See Also Affective 
Disturbances, Depression (Emotion), 
motional States] 7313 i 
mae Psychosis [See Also Psychosis] 
Reactive Schizo i : 
Psychosis, S i [See Reactive 
mrs Reading) [See Reading Read- 


ү» (School) [See School Readi- 
fading [See Also Oral Reading, Reme- 
десш » Silent Reading] 6296 
[лы АЫ ty 6226, 6841 
demit d Achievement [See Also Aca- 
ү zgehievement, Achievement] 7901, 
Ei 49, 7980, 7990, 7991, 8018 
Reads? Comprehension 6250, 7467 
earning Din [See Also Dyslexia, 
MS. 7468, 7949, Шз ee 
lucation [See Also Curricu- 
fis so Curricu: 
D Language Arts Education] 7460, 


pen 

кайр Readin 

Ing Skills 7978 

08 Speed 6344, 6457 

ial But (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
missio, Ustment] 

Psychiatrie o (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 

Real Pr Pal Readmission] 

Reality уер ОЗОРНУу) [See Philosophies] 

Read Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 

©$, Inferen, See Also Cognitive Process- 

Rebuttal 106 Thinking] 6254, 7063 

ERU ee Professional Criticism 
| 


ing Materials [See Teaching] 
7944 


(Dreams) [See Dream Recall] 
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Recall | ing) [See Also Free Recall, 
Retention] 6243, 6248, 6249, 6250, 6263, 
6270, 6278, 6281, 6284, 6294, 6296, 6302, 
6304, 6307, 6321, 6323, 6329, 6330, 6657, 
6853, 7108, 7447, 7462, 7941 

nere (Neural) [See Neural Recep- 
ors 

Recidivism [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 7384, 7397 


Reci Inhibition [See Also 

Behavior Modification, Behavior Thera- 
у] 7732 

- ups [See Also Social Behavior] 

Recognition (l ing) [See Also Reten- 


R Learning) 

tion] 6210, 6233, 6238, 6266, 6294, 6301, 
6314, 6316, 6317, 6321, 6325, 6328, 6333, 
6838, 7108, 7983 

Reconstruction (Learning) [See Also 
Retention] 6328 

Reconstructive Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 
Recreation [See Also Athletic Participa- 
tion, Sports, Summer Camps (Recrea- 
tion)] 6875, 7294, 7450 

Recreation Therapy [See Art Therapy] 
Recreational Day Camps [See Summer 
Camps (Recreation)] 

Recruitment (Military) [See Military 
Recruitment] 


Recruitment (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Recruitment] 

Red Nucleus [See Mesencephalon] 
Reductionism [See Also Philosophies] 
6111 

Reenlistment (Military) [See Military 
Enlistment] 

Referral (Professional) [See Professional 
Referral] 

Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 


Responses] 

Reflex (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
tioned Responses] 

Reflexes [See Also Eyeblink Reflex, 
Flexion Reflex, Startle Reflex] 6375, 
6403, 6450, 6663, 6694, 6804, 7517 
Reformatories [See Correctional Institu- 
tions| 

Forse Errors [See Errors, Eye Disor- 


ders] 

Regression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] A 
Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation] 7194, 7231, 
7235, 7642, 1815, 7818, 7821, 7823 К 
Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 

Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation Centers 7820, 7826, 7834 
Reinforcement [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, Fixed Interval Rein- 
forcement, Fixed Ratio Reinforcement, 
Negative Reinforcement, Positive Rein- 
forcement, Praise, Punishment, Rein- 
forcement Amounts, Reinforcement 
Schedules, Rewards, Secondary Rein- 
forcement, Self Reinforcement, Social 
Reinforcement, Variable Interval Rein- 
forcement, Verbal Reinforcement] 6260, 
6276, 6323, 6537, 6568, 6748, 6755, 6767, 
6810, 6889, 7055, 7056, 7073, 7074, 7940 


xxxi 


Reinforcement Amounts [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 6658, 6735, 6752, 6762, 6765 
Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Reinforcement, 
Variable Interval Reinforcement] 6529, 
6538, 6643, 6696, 6701, 6728, 6730, 6744, 
6752, 6756, 6758, 7340, 7443, 7474, 1719 
Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 

Relationship Therapy [See Psychothera-- 


у] 
Relaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 


sensitization Therapy] 

Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliability] 
Religiosity [See Religious Beliefs] 

Religi Affiliation [See Christianity, 
Religious Beliefs] 


Religious Beliefs [See Also Christianity] 
6941, 7126 

Religious Personnel [See Nuns] 

Religious Practices [See Also Medita- 
tion] 6922 

Religious Prejudices [See Prejudice, So- 
cial Influences] 

REM [See Rapid Eye Movement] 

rA Dream vation [See Depriva- 
поп! 

REM Dreams [See Dreaming] 
REM Sleep [See Also Slee] 
Remedial Reading [See 
7984, 7991 

Remembering [See Retention] i 
Remission (Disorders) [See Also Sponta- 
neous Remission] 7319 \ 
Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 


Professional Criticism Reply] 
Repression . (Defense “Mechanism [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 7175 

Reptiles [See Lizards, Turtles, Verteb- 
rates] 

Research [See Experimentation] 
Research Design [See Experimental De- 
sign] 

Research Methods [See Methodology] 
Resentment [See Hostility] 


6390, 7288. 
so Reading] - 


Reserpine [See Also aloids, Neuro- 
leptic Drugs, Sedatives, Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 6620, 6683 


Residency (Medical) [See Medical Resi- 


den: 
комы Care Attendants [See Attend- 
ants (Institutions)] 

Care Institutions [See Also 
Halfway Houses, Nursing Homes, Psy- 
chiatric Hospitals] 6865, 7827, 7842, 
7845, 7847 
Resistance (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Resistance] 
Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 
Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Resocialization] 
Resonance [See Vibration] 
Resource Teachers [See 
Personnel, Teachers] 
Respiration 6398, 6433, 8083 
Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 
feine] 1 
Respiratory Distress [See Symptoms] 
Respiratory System 6672 
Respiratory Tract Disorders [See Asth- 
ma,r Laryngeal Disorders] 
Respondent Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] A 
Response Amplitude 6382 
Response Bias 6301, 6314 
Response Duration 6194 


Educational 


. Response juency 6256 

| Response osa 6292, 6740 

- Response Lag [See Reaction Time] 

. Response Latency 6264, 6285, 6526, 
| 6535, 6740 


| Response Parameters [See Reaction 
Time, Response Amplitude, Response 
_ Duration, Response Frequency, Re- 
| sponse Generalization, Response Laten- 
- y, Response aur 
оромо ее Probability] 
| Response Speed [See Reaction Time 
Response Time [See Reaction Time] 
_ Response Variability 6412 
_ Responses [See Also Conditioned Emo- 
_ tional Responses, Conditioned Respon- 
ses, Conditioned Suppression, Emotion- 
_ al Responses, Mediated Responses, Ori- 
| enting оне. Unconditioned Re- 


| Restlessness [See Also Emotional States, 
Symptoms] 7337 
- Retardation (Mental) [See Mental Retar- 


dation] 
(Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 


. Retarded 
- tarded] 
- Retarded Speech Development [See Also 
=н Disorders] 6826 
etention [See Also Recall (Learning), 
Recognition (Learning), Reconstruction 
(Learning)] 6195, 6310, 6513, 6539, 6553, 
- 6554, 6592, 6674, 6725, 6753, 6853, 7937 
Retention Measures [See Free Recall, 
| Recall (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 
ing), Reconstruction (Learning)] 
Formation [See Also Brain, 
Brain Stem, Central Nervous System, 
- Nervous System] 6366, 6544 
Gm [See Also Eye (Anatomy)] 6377, 


Retinal Detachment [See Eye Disorders 
- Retinal Image 6188, 6208 7 Д 
Retroactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
_ ence (Learning)] 6276, 6322, 6565 
_ Reversal Shift g [See Also Con- 
- cept Learning] 6691, 6717, 6768 
- Review (Of Literature) [See Literature 
- Review] 
— Revolutions (Political) [See Political Rev- 
olution] 
Rewards [See Also Reinforcement] 7088 
: a i bility [See Genetic Disor- 
lers 


UNTER dE Vii: Also Diagno- 
Sis, Electrophysiology, Medical Dia; 

isj 7437 | У 98У gum 
Rhythm Method [See Family Planning] 


Ы Acid 6432, 6441, 6452 
- 6633, 6650 
) [See Also Person- 


Rigidity (Personality 
lity Tias] 6995, 7123 
Riots [See Also A, 


nflict, Interperson: 
Behavior, Soc 
‘aking [See Also Social Bel 


igious Practices] 


[See Also Sociocultural 


Tpersonal Interaction, 
Interaction] 
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RNA (Ribonucleic Acid) [See Ribonu- 
cleic Acid] ч 

Robbery [See Thefi] 

Robins [See Birds, Vertebrates] 

Rocking (Body) [See Body Rocking] 

Rod And Frame Test [Sec Also Perceptu- 
al Measures, Personality Measures] 6196 
Rodents [See Chinchillas, Gerbils, Guin- 
ea Pigs, Hamsters, Mice, Norway Rats, 
Rats, Sine Vertebrates] 

Rods (Éye) 


Roles [See Also Sex Roles] 6916 

Roman Catholicism. [See Christianity, 
Religious Beliefs] 

Roommates [See Students] 

Rorschach Test [See Also Personality 
Measures, DEUS Personality Meas- 
ures] 7125, 7187, 7316, 7499 

Rotary Pursuit [See Also Perceptual 
Motor Processes, Tracking] 6225 

ROTC Students [See Со! lege Students, 
Government Personnel, Military Person- 
i Students, edel Personnel] 

T (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Rulon Test [See Nonparametric Statisti- 
cal Tests, Statistical alysis, Statistical 
Tests] 

Running [See Motor Performance, Mo- 

tor Processes] 

Rural Environments [See Also Environ- 
» ment, Social Environments] 6951, 7000, 

7166, 7826 


Saccharin 6474, 6598 
Sacral Spinal Cord [See Central Nervous 
System, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 

Persoi [See Personality 
Disorders] 

[See Personality Disor- 

ders] 
Safety [See Air Traffic Control, Aviation 
Safety] 
Salamanders [See Vertebrates] 
Sales Personnel [See Also Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 8059 
Salesmen [See Sales Personnel] 
pri (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 
ence} 
Saliva 7319 
Salivary Glands [See Glands] 
Salmon [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sampling (Experimental) [See Biased 
Sampling] 


Sanatoriums [See Residential Care Insti- 

Sarcoma [See Noc е) 
Neoplasms] 

Satiation 6534, 667. 

Satisfaction [See Also Job Satisfaction, 

Need Satisfaction] 6905, 6944, 7127, 

7496, 7952 

Жк (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
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Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 
Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 
Scaling (Testi See Also Testi 
6127, 6133, 6260 7146, 7432 uo 
les (Learnii See Learni 
Schedules] mo pU 


Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
[See Also Acute Schi- 
Zophrenia, Childhood Schizophrenia, 
Chronic Schizophrenia, Paranoid Schi- 
Zophrenia, Psychosis] 7254, 7266, 7275, 
7207, 7284, 7290, 7291, 7297, 7303, 7310, 
7317, 7320, 7324, 7326, 7340, 7344, 7346, 
7562, 7588, 7594, 7595, 7598, 7605, 7646, 
7653, 7660, 7663, 7704, 7730, 7741, 7747 
nic Family [See Also 
Family Structure] 7324 
Schizophrenogenic Mothers [See Moth- 
ers] 


Scholarships [See Educational Financial 
Assistance] | 
Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] Á Ч 
Scholastic Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude ; 
Башы Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

School Adjustment 7908, 7953 ү 
School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Administrators [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, School Principals] 7886 
School Age Children [See Also Children, 
Developmental Age Огош 6156, 
6182, 6245, 6277, 6280, 6301, 6306, 6316, 
6815, 6823, 6824, 6825, 6840, 6842, 6843, 
6847, 6848, 6853, 6854, 6856, 6857, 6858, 
6860, 6861, 6862, 6863, 6867, 6868, 6871, 
6872, 6874, 6879, 6883, 6885, 6891, 6892, 
6943, 6951, 7003, 7054, 7060, 7068, 7161, 
7163, 7164, 7171, 7250, 7252, 7314, 7428, 
7432, 7447, 7453, 7463, 7480, 7511, T 
7537, 7538, 7539, 7547, 7574, 7580, E 
7654, 7703, 7833, 7847, 7876, 7907, йн 
7922, 7954, 7961, 7962, 7986, 7990, 8015, 
School Attendance 7870, 7880, 7946, 
School Counselors [See Counselors, Edu- 
cational personna a 

School рат [See School Attend- 


School Environment [See Also Аа 
Environment, Environment, S P 
ronments] 7380, 7885, 7952, 7968, ‹ al 
School Federal Aid [See Education 
Schul еа pé [See Educa- 
tional Financial Assistance] SARI 
School Integration (Racial [860 7067 
Social Processes] 7885, 7894, 78. "7937, 
School Learning 7205, 7667, 7929, i 
School Nurses [See Educational Person- 


= М feara Personnel, Матеј cational 


Administration) |. phobias] 7281 


School Phobia [See 


School Principals [See Also Educational 
Personnel, School Administrators] 7894 

School Psychologists [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, Mental Health Person- 
nel, Psychologists] 7196, 7206, 7211, 
7233, 1238, 7773, 7890, 7892, 8009 

School Psychology [See Applied Psychol- 

ору, Psychology, Social Sciences] 

School Readiness 7466 

School Superintendents [See Educational 

Personnel, School Administrators] 

Schools [See Colleges, Military Schools, 

Nursery Schools] 

Sciatic Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 

Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 

come Education [See Also Curriculum] 

Scientific Communication [See Also Pro- 

fessional Meetings And Symposia] 6083, 

6091, 6100, 6109, 6110, 6113, 6996, 7178 

Scientific Methods [See Experimental 

Methods] 

Scientists [See Also Related Terms] 

6098, 7035, 7208, 8071 

Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Sclerosis (Nervous System) [See Nervous 

System Disorders] 
copolamine [See Also Alkaloids, 

Amines, Analgesic Drugs, Cholinergic 

Fae Drugs, Sedatives] 6513, 6557, 


Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 
pees (Test) [See Test Scores] 
coring (Testing) [See Also Testing] 
6128, 6129, 6135, 6139, 6883, 8014 
Scotland 7949 
i ош [See Eye Disorders] 
s. topic Stimulation [See Illumination, 
Muss druaulation] 
ching [See Symptoms] 
Screening (Job Applicants) [See Job 
Береш Screening] 
ning Tests [See Selection Test: 
Sculpturing [See Art] Sr 
| Gee [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 


Seals (Animal) [See V. 
Seasonal Variations (бее Also i 
mesial Ec WE [See Also Environ- 
tal [See Barbit i 
Drugs Slat arbiturates, Hypnotic 
Б Reinforcement [S Е 
соате. 6900, 7704, "oy bal 
'ersoni i 
Industrial RD ОРИ 
con (Gland) [See Adrenal Gland 
ds ion, Lactation, Sweating] 
ing (Lesion) [See Lesions] 
RD [See Also Amobarbital, Chlor- 
агына, Pena perido, Heroin, Hexo- 
polamine ШО arbital, Reserpine, Sco- 
elected Readi 
63 ings 6096, 6106, 6350, 
Tay SEM MED 6461, 7012, 7158, 7468, 
Seen o 023, 8042, 8066 


Selection] (Personnel) [See Personnel 


election Tests 80; 
Sel s097 
M Breeding [See Animal Breed- 
Actualization 
7147, 7155, 71600.6088, 6293, 6897, 7124, 


Self nt [See Self Evaluation 
6837 enn See Also Self el 
> » 6941, 7057, 7086, 7147, 7151, 
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7155, 7169, 7170, 7188, 7232, 7359, 7362, 
7442, 7580, 7657, 7686, 7694, 7812, 7885, 
7928, 7930, 7988 

Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 

Self Control [See Also Personality Traits] 
6257, 6299, 6819, 7642, 7677, 7679, 8083 
ы Disclosure 6909, 7232, 7322, 7780, 
Self Esteem [See Also Self Concept] 
6879, 7002, 7027, 7071, 7144, 7154, 7172, 
7301, 7359, 7488, 7682 

Self Evaluation [See Also Evaluation] 
6230, 7022, 7043, 7176, 7328, 7682, 7907, 
7922, 7952, 7977, 7981, 8021 

Self Image [See ae 

Self Inflicted Wounds [See Injuries] 

Self Mutilation [See Also Behavior 
Disorders] 7382, 7695, 7698 

Self Perception 6973, 7059, 7061, 7070, 
7075, 7127, 7136, 7155, 7359, 7454, 7811 
Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement [See Also Reinforce- 
ment] 6879, 7144, 7935 

Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 

Self Stimulation [See Also Stimulation] 
6291, 6414, 6547, 6640, 7626, 7735 
Selfishness [See Personality Traits] 
Semantic Differential 6128, 7972 
Semantic Generalization [See Cognitive 
Processes] 

Semantics [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 6241, 6264, 
6281, 6847, 6862, 7121, 7180, 7478 
Seminarians [See Students] 

Senescence [See Aged] 

Senile Dementia [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 7103, 
7543, 1650, 7655, 7673 

Senile Psychosis [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Senile De- 
mentia, Syndromes] 

Senior [See Aged] 

Sensation [See d N 
Sense Organ Di [See Amblyopia, 
Anosmia, Eye Disorders, Motion Sick- 
ness, Nystagmus] 
Sense [See External Ear, Eye 
(Anatomy), Iris (Eye), Middle Ear, Pupil 
(Eye), Retina, Vestibular Apparatus] _ 
Sensitivity (Personality) [See Personality 
Traits 

Senility Training 7009, 7018, 7024, 
7026, 7029, 7687 

Sensorimotor Measures [See Also Pur- 
due Perceptual Motor Survey] 6156, 
7314 

Sensory Adaptation [See Also Orientin, 
Responses, Thresholds] 6203, 6209, 
6211, 7446 

Sensory Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion, Stimulus Deprivation] 6167 
Sensory Fi [See Auditory Feed- 
back, Feedback, Perceptual Stimulation] 
Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 

Sensory Neurons [See Also Auditory 
Neurons, Nervous System, Neurons| 
6160, 6401, 7497 

Sentence Comprehension 6268, 6318, 
7317 

Sentence Structure [See Also Grammar, 
Language, Linguistics, Syntax, Verbal 
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Communication] 6241, 6268, 6273, 6281, 
6862, 6871, 7095, 7107, 7117, 7559 
Sentences [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 6244 

ion Anxiety [See Also Anxiety] 
6899, 6901, 6902 
Septum (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 


sions] 
Sequential 7252 
Serial Anticipation (Learning) [See Serial 
Learning, Verbal Learning] 
Serial Learning [See Also Verbal Learn- 
ing] 6289 
Seriousness [See Personality Traits] 
Serotonin [See Also Amines] 6460, 6503, 
6593, 6611, 6618, 6625, 6627, 6675, 6683 
Serotonin Antagonists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 6503, 6617 

il [See Reserpine] 
Serum (Blood) [See Blood Serum] 
Serum Albumin [See Proteins] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
SES (Income) [See Socioeconomic Sta- 


tus] 

Severely Mentally Retarded [See Also 
ад d, Mentally Retarded] 7426, 
7467, 7510, 7600, 7630, 7711, 7723, 7814 
Sex Chromosome Disorders [See Chro- 
mosome Disorders, Genetic Disorders] 
Sex Chromosomes [See Chromosomes] 
Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Differentiation Disorders [See Geni- 
tal Disorders] 

Sex Drive [See Motivation] 

Sex Education [See Also Curriculum] 
6965, 7084 

Sex Hormones [See Androgens, Estra- 
diol, Estrogens, Testosterone] 

Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 

Sex Linked Developmental Differences 
[See Also Developmental Differences, 
Human Sex Differences] 6443, 6743, 
6816, 6819, 6842, 6951, 6988, 7311, 7961 
Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders [See 
Genetic Disorders] 

Sex Roles [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Roles] 6115, 6221, 6812, 6878, 
6903, 6925, 6936, 6988, 7068, 7086, 7092, 
7132, 7148, 7151, 7290, 7292, 7420, 7686, 
7877, 7878, 7915, 8001, 8051 

Sexual Abstinence [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 

Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Attitudes 7084, 7115, 7135, 7307, 
7383, 7442 

Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Development [See Also Physical 
Development] 6812, 7135 

Sexual Deviations [See Also Bisexuality, 
Homosexuality, Incest, Lesbianism, 
Male Homosexuality, Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Transsexualism] 7373 

Sexual Disorders (Physiological) [See 
Genital Disorders] 

Sexual Function Disturbances [See Psy- 
chosexual Behavior] 

Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Also 
n Psychosexual Behavior, Rape] 
Sexual Masochism [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 


Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 
Sexual Sadism [Sce Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Deviations’ 
Sexual Sadomasochism [See Psychosexu- 
al Behavior, Sexual Deviations 
P oat [See Also Personality Traits] 
6933 
Shamanism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Shame [See Guilt] 

[See Form And Shape 

tion] 


P. 

| (Myelin) [See Myelin Sheath] 

Sheep [See Vertebrates] 

Sheltered Workshops [See Rehabilitation 

Centers] 

Shifts (Workday) [рео кошу Shifts] 

Shock [See Also Symptoms] 6478, 6655, 

6705, 6715, 6722, 6727, 6734, 6739, 6751 

Shock Del [See Also Electroconvul- 

sive Shock Therapy] 7551 

Shock Units [See Also Apparatus] 6550 

5! [See Antisocial Behavior, 

Shopping [See Consumer Behavior 
nsumer Behavior 

Short Term [See Also p 

6305, 6313, 6320, 6324, 6325, 6328, 6333, 

6335, 6725, 6853, 6939, 7100, 7252, 7341, 

7374, 1431, 7448, 7503, 7506 

Short Term Psychotherapy [See Brief 


Psychotherapy] 
Shoshone Tudtans [See American Indi- 
ans) 


tions] 6842, 6892 
[See Also Heterozygotic Twins, 
Monozygotic Twins] 7315 
Sickness (Motion) [See Motion Sickness] 
Side Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, D 
Effects, Heroin Addiction] 7631, 7633. 
7640, 7663 
Sight Vocabulary [See Language, Verbal 
Communication, Vocab 
iguage [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] 
Sign Test [See Nonparametric Statistical 
‘Tests, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 


Tests] 

Detection (Perception) 6196, 
6396, 6405, 8047 . ! 
Signal Intensity (See Stimulus Intensity] 
Silent Reading [See Also Reading] 6457 
Ere (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Simi- 
arii 
Simple іа [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia] : Е 


Simulation [See Computer Simulation, 
Flight Simulation, Mathematical Model- 


in; 

Simulation Games [See Games] 

Sin [See Religious Beliefs] 

Sincerity [See Personality Traits] 

Sisters [See Siblings] 

Sixteen Factors 

[See Also Personality Measures] 7805 

Sixteen PF Questionnaire [See Sixteen 

Personality Factors Question] 

Size (Group) [See Group Size] 

on) Discrimination [See Spatial Percep- 
ion) 

Skeletal Muscle Relaxant Drugs [See 

Muscle Relaxing Drugs] | 
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Skepticism [See Philosophies] 
Skewed Distribution [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
Skill Learning 6117, 6820 
Skilled Industrial Workers [See Blue 
Collar Workers, Business And Industrial 
Personnel] 
Skills [See Ability] 
Skin (Anatomy) 6497 
Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
Skin Disorders [See Electrophysiology] 
Skin Electrical Properties [See Skin 
Potential, Skin Resistance] 
Skin [See Also Electrophysiol- 
oy] 6382, 6382, 6497 

Resistance [See Also Electrophy- 
siology] 6404, 6416, 6427, 6599, 7409 
Skin Temperature [See Body Tempera- 
ture] 
Skinner Boxes [See Ap) 
Slang [See Lan e 
cation, Vocabulary 
Sleep [See Also NREM Sleep, REM 
x 6331, 6390, 6391, 6394, 6423, 
6427, 6468, 6615, 6623, 6721, 7423, 7546 
Sleep [See Also Deprivation] 
6331, 6426, 6469 


Disorders [See Consciousness Dis- 
turbances, Insomnia] 
сушы Heron Drugs [See Hypnotic 

gs! 
Sleep Talking [See Consciousness Dis- 
turbances] 
Sleep Treatment [See Also Drug Thera- 
"ssl | z 


[See Consciousness Dis- 
turbances] 


Slosson Intelligence Test For Child [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 8013, 8016 
Slow Learners [See Handica) 
Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
Pme Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
Чоп 
Smiles [See Facial Expressions, Nonver- 
bal Communication] 

) [See Tobacco 


Smoking ( 
Smoking] 
Smoking (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


in 
Smooth Muscle Relaxant Drugs [See 
Muscle Званар Dei 
Snails [See Also Invertebrates] 6633 
Snake Phobia [See Ophidiophobia] 
Snakes [See Vertebrates] 
Sociability [See Ee Ado Traite) 

[See 


ratus] 
erbal Communi- 


Social Acceptance so Social Be- 
havior] 7091, 7155, 7454, 7682 

а Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 
men 


Social Adjustment [See Also Social 
Behavior] 6916, 7052, 7155, 7240, 7307, 
7346, 7394, 7418, 7496, 7816, 7832 

Social Approval [See Also Social Behav- 
ior, Social Influences] 7054, 7475 

Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Courtship Behavior, Animal Dis- 
tress Calls, Animal Dominance, Animal 
Maternal Behavior, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal Sexual Receptivity, Ani- 
mal Social Behavior, Assistance (Social 
Behavior), Attack Behavior, Charitable 
Behavior, Competition, Compliance, 
Conflict, Conformity (Personality), Co- 
operation, Criticism, Friendship, Group 


Discussion, Group Participation, Group 
Performance, Interpersonal Attraction, 
Interpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Compatibility, Interpersonal Influ- 
ences, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Job Applicant Inter- 
views, Leadership, Lea ership Style, 
Participation, Peer Relations, Praise, 
Psychodiagnostic Interview, Reciprocity, 
Riots, Risk Taking, Social Acceptance, 
Social Adjustment, Social Approval, 
Social Facilitation, Social Interaction, 
Social Perception, Social Reinforcement, 
Trust (Social Behavior), Verbal Rein- 
forcement, Violence] 6914, 7012 
Social Casework 7618, 7825, 7833 
Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers} 
Social Change 6912, 6966, 6996 
Social Class [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Structure, Socioe- 
conomic Status] 7016, 7369, 7415 
Social Dating [See Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
Social Demonstrations [See Social Be- 
havior] 
Social Deprivation [See Deprivation, 
Social Isolation, Social Processes, Stimu- 
lus Deprivation] p 
Social Desirability [See Also Social 
Influences] 7154, 7161, 7180, 8012 
Social Drinking [See Alcohol! Drinking 
Patterns, Social Behavior] 4 
Social Environments [See Also Academic 
Environment, Animal Environments, 
Classroom Environment, Communities, 
Environment, Environmental Adapta- 
tion, Ghettoes, Home Environment, 
Kibbutz, Rural Environments, School 
Environment, Suburban Environments, 
Urban Environments, Working Condi- 
tions] Pe Ea. 
Social - 
Social eain [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 6252, 6790, 7024, 7080 — 
Social Groups [See Dyads, Minority 
Soda ысын) [See Social Mobility] 
Social Influences [See Also Criticism, 
Prejudice, Social Approval, Social D 
ability, Social Values] 6105, 6934, 6955, 
6983, 7023, 7385, 7391, 7764, 1959. 
Social Interaction [See Also Assistance 
(Social Behavior), Charitable pen 
Conflict, Cooperation, Friendship, 
Group Discussion, Group pete 
Group Performance, Interpersona' ; 5 
traction, Interpersonal Communicatio у 
Interpersonal Compatibility, nepsi 
sonal Influences, Interpersonal n 
tion, Interviewing, Interviews, Jo! Ё р" 
licant Interviews, Participation, iew, 
elations, Psychodiagnostic ШИ, 
Riots, Social Behavior, Violence] 7840, 
7008, 7023, 7025, 7419, 7730, 7731, T^ 
7852 
1 proces f Stimulus Ое) 

Social ses, 
6353, 6376, 6743, 6778, 6781, 6/98, 


d d itation 

Learning [See Also Imi à 
(Learning), Imprinting] 6274, 6810, 6903 
Seal Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
justment] 


es] 6928 


Social Movements [See Also Activist 
Movements, Student Activism] 6977, 
7615 
Social Perception [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 6813, 6816, 6856, 6874, 6877, 
6884, 6890, 6894, 6973, 7022, 7044, 7048, 
7051, 7054, 7059, 7061, 7062, 7064, 7065, 
7069, 7070, 7075, 7078, 7083, 7087, 7089, 
7092, 7152, 7155, 7208, 7350, 7392, 7412, 
7623, 7682, 7891, 7928, 7956, 8012 
Social Processes [See Also Coalition 
Formation, Human Migration, Immigra- 
tion, Industrialization, School Integra- 
tion (Racial), Social Isolation, Social 
Mobility, Socialization] 6979, 6994, 7863 
Social росам 7001, 7552 
Social Psychiatry [See Also Medical 
Sciences, Psychiatry] 7260 
Social Psychologists [See Psychologists] 
pues Ep d [See Also Applied 
sychology, Psychology, Social Sciences 
6103, 701. T id ) 
Social Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Verbal 
Reinforcement] 6893, 6900, 7060 
Social Sciences [See Also Anthropology, 
Applied Psychology, Child Psychology, 
Community Psychology, Comparative 
Peychology, Counseling Psychology, De- 
velopmental Psychology, Gerontology, 
ЫШ Pay cholog 3 curopsychology; 

chology, ‘ial Psychology, Sociolo- 

195 116 ao > 
tress [See Stress] 
Social Structure [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class, Social Class] 6979 
Social Values [See Also Ethics, Social 
Influences, Values] 6959, 6961, 6973, 
6983, 7033, 7063, 7082, 7362, 7412, 7413, 
1870, 7952, 7970, 8008, 8065 
Work [See Social Casework] 
бло ак реш por 7226 
ers 
1236, 7791, 7838 „ 7197, 7201, 7206, 
ization [See Also Soci 

6905, 6988, 7h 1, 7292 Sa 
E Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
Sociocultural Factors [See Also Accultu- 
А ion, Cross Cultural Differences, Cul- 
M Assimilation, Cultural Deprivation, 
UNES Change, Ethnic Identity, Rites 
69 assage] 6896, 6929, 6934, 6951, 6954, 
Sosa» 1041, 7094, 7304, 7412 : 

economic Class А! id- 
dle Class Attitudes] им 
: ic Status [See Also Famil 
Socioeconomic Level, Income Level, 


997 


6 
s 
ЕА [See Also Social Sciences] 


ic Tests 7827, 7869 
бойга [See Also Sodium 1опз] 6449, 


Perg Bromide [See Anticonvulsive 


dativen бе, Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 


um [ 
Sodium] Cat [See Also Electrolytes, 


aa Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
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Somatosensory Cortex [See Brain, Cen- 

tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 

Nervous System] 

Somatosensory Evoked Potentials [See 

Also Electrical Activity, Electrophysiol- 

ogy, Evoked re] 6378, 6637, 7335 
68: 


Somatotypes 

Somesthetic Perception [See Also Cuta- 
neous Sense, Kinesthetic Perception, 
Pain Perception, Pain Thresholds, Tac- 


tual Perception] 6603 

Somesthetic [See Also Per- 
ceptual Stimulation, Stimulation, Tactu- 
al Stimulation] 6219 
Somnambulism [See Consciousness Dis- 
turbances] 

Sonar [See Apparatus] 

Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 

Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 
ization] 

Sound Pressure Level [See Loudness] 
Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 

South America 6934, 7344 

South Vietnam 8077 
Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
Spasms [See Symptoms] 

Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 

Spatial Dee [See T (Percep- 
tion), tial Pe: tion. 
"rn rati See Also Spatial 


Spatial 
Perception] 6300, 6565, 6814, 6872, 7252, 


7477 
Spatial Orientation (Perception) [See 
Also Pi tual Orientation, Spatial 
Ре Чоп] 6163, 6165, 6197, 6211, 446, 
7477, 1536 
Spatial Perception [See Also Aj nt 
Distance, Spatial Organization, patial 
Orientation (P: tion) 6163, 6212, 
6736, 6814, 6838, 3, 7449, 7473, 7471 
Spearman Brown Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 

Education 7239, 7248, 7279, 
7983, 7984, 7985, 7986, 7988, 7992 
Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 


cation] 

Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
Emotionally Disturbed, Special Educa- 
tion] 


(Learning Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation] 


Mentally Retarded, Special Education] 
Special Education ys i 
Physically Handicapped, Special Educa- 


tion] 

Special Education (Visual Handicap) [See 
Special Education, Visually Handi- 
capped] 

Special Education Students [See Stu- 
dents] 

Special Education Teachers [See Educa- 
tional Personnel, Teachers] 

Spectral Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion] 
] [See Verbal Communication] 
Speech And Hearing Measures 6186, 
6826, 7241, 7482, 7490, 7526 
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MCA Санаса [See Also Articu- 
ation ( ), Pronunciation, S| h 
Pauses, Verbal Communication] 16182, 
6791, 7098, 7108, 7111, 7114 

Speech Development [See Also Motor 
Development, Physical Development, 
Psychomotor Development] 6833, 7115, 


7670 
Speech Disorders [See Also Articulation 
Disorders, Dysarthria, Dysphonia, Ech- 
olalia, Retarded Speech Develo ment, 
Stuttering] 7104, 7246, 7456, 7464, 7485, 
7487, 7490, 7567, 7581, 7583, 7702 
Speech Handicapped [See Also Handi- 
capped] 7241, 7248, 7573 
Measures [See Speech And 

Hearing Measures] 

Pauses [See Also Speech Charac- 
Gm Verbal Communication] 7111, 
7 


Ѕреесћ [See Also Auditor 
P tion] 6171, 6184, 7540 3 


5 Pitch [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation, Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 
Speech (Mechanical) [See 
Verbal Communication] 
Speech Rate [See Speech Characteristics, 
Verbal Communication] 
Rh [See Speech Characteris- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 
Speech 7345, 7425, 7456, 7480, 
7484, 7489, 7553, 7559, 7567, 7572, 7577, 
ae 7579, 7581, 7583, 7670, 7702, 7706, 
7715 
Speed [See Velocity] 
(Response) (See Reaction Time] 
Spelling [See Also Curriculum, Lan- 
uage Arts Education] 6125, 7424, 7954 
Cord (See Also Central Nervous 
S E Nervous System] 6360, 6511, 
6562 
Spinal Cord Injuries [See Injuries] 
Spinal Ganglia [See Nervous System] 
Nerves [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem, Peripheral Nerves] 6223, 6560, 6561 
Tracts [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 
Foe cs Indians [See American Indians] 
erican Indians 
‘Spontaneous [See Also Remis- 
sion (Disorders)] 7482, 7550 
Sports [See Also Recreation] 6123, 6471 
Spouses [See Also Housewives, Hus- 
bands, Wives] 7750 
[See Also Brain 


Stimulation, Stereotaxic Techniques, 

Stimulation] E Eod оку 

Squirrels [See ertebrates 
(Emotional) [See Emotional 


Stability 
Stability] ў 
[See Articulation Disorders, 
Dysarthria, Speech Disorders] 
Síandard Deviation [See Statistical Anal- 
is, Statistical Measurement, Variability 


leasurement] 
Si (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] 
Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 
Stanford Scale [See 


Binet Intelligence 
Also pet gence Measures] 8016 
Startle [See Also Reflexes] 6808 
Starvation [See Nutritional Deficiencies] 
coy Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
ls 


- Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis Of 
|. Variance, Cluster Analysis, Factor Anal- 
sis, Mean, Nonparametric Statistical 
ests, Parametric Statistical Tests, Pre- 
. dictability (Measurement), Statistical 
- Measurement, Statistical Probability, 
Statistical Tests, T Test, Variabilit 
Measurement] 6126, 6149, 6153, 6186, 
6359, 6792, 7036, 8069 
Statistical Correlation 6149, 8016 
Statistical Measurement [See Also Anal- 
sis Of Variance, Cluster Analysis, 
Factor Analysis, Mean, Predictability 
(Measurement), Statistical Analysis, Sta- 
| tistical Probability, Variability Measure- 
- ment] 6146, 6883, 7195 
| Statistical Norms [See Statistical Analy- 
| Sis, Statistical Measurement] 

Statistical Probability [See Also Proba- 
| bility, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
| — Measurement] 7999 

Statistical Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 

En Analysis, Statistical Measure- 

ment 
. Statistical Significance [See Statistical 

Analysis] 

Statistical Tests [See Also Nonparame- 

tric Statistical Tests, Parametric Statisti- 

BE Tests, Statistical Analysis, T Test] 

53 
| та Validity [See Predictive Valid- 
y» it 
- Statistical Variables 6085, 6133 
- Status 6105, 7023, 7042,-7066, 7087, 

7812, 8018 

Stealing [See Theft] 

Stein Leventhal Syndrome [See Genital 
_ Disorders, Syndromes] 

Stelazine [See Trifluoperazine] 

Stereoscopic Presentation [See Perceptu- 

al Stimulation, Stimulus Presentation 

Methods, Visual Stimulation] 

Stereoscopic Vision [See Spatial Percep- 

tion, Vision, Visual Perception] 

Stereotaxic Techniques Bee Also Brain 

Stimulation, Chemical Brain Stimula- 

tion, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
f аш De pression, Surgery] 6533 

онро ttitudes 6930, 6940, 6953, 


Stereotypes 6887, 6953, 6988, 7054 
ше [See Also Genital Disorders] 


-. Sterilization (Sex) [See Hysterectomy, 
Male Castration, Ovariectomy] 
Steroids 6590 
Sticklebacks [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 
Stimulation [See Also Afferent Stimula- 
tion, Auditory Stimulation, Aversive 
Stimulation, Brain Stimulation, Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulation, Self 
Stimulation, Somesthetic Stimulation, 
Spreading Depression, Tactual Stimula- 
ion, Taste Stimulation, Visual Stimula- 
tion} 6376 
'timulators (Aj itus) [See 
Shock Units] Lc Apparatus, 
Stimulus (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
- Stimulus] 
qos 


3 


Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
1 Stimulus] 

ji Eus Ambiguity 6261, 6318, 6879. 
-. 6885 м 


Stimulus Attenuatioi i 
Meters] п [See Stimulus Par- 
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Stimulus Change 6724, 7547 
Stimulus Complexity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 6234, 6237 

Stimulus Control 6698, 6716, 6732, 6748, 
7410, 7474 

Stimulus Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion, Food Deprivation, Sensoi pri- 
vation, Social Isolation, Water riva- 
tion] 7987 

Stimulus Discrimination 6659, 6700, 
6702, 6711, 6722, 6725, 6730, 6748, 6763, 
6809 


Stimulus Duration [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 6176, 6177, 6339, 6365, 
6713, 6714, 7733 

Stimulus Exposure Time [See Stimulus 
Duration] 
Stimulus Fi [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 6339, 6913 

Stimulus Generalization 6697, 6711, 6719 
Stimulus Intensity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 6166, 6170, 6202, 6276, 6724 
Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
lus Interval, Intertrial Interval, Stimulus 
Parameters] 6173, 6216, 6224 

Stimulus Novelty [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 6195, 6708, 6713, 6737, 
6742, 6830 

Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
Stimulus Com lexity, Stimulus Dura- 
tion, Stimulus requency, Stimulus In- 
tensity, Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus 
Novelty, Stimulus Salience, Stimulus 
Similanity, Stimulus Variability] 6218 
Stimulus Pattern [See Stimulus Variabili- 


ty] 

Stimulus Presentation Methods [See Also 
Tachistoscopic Presentation] 6289, 6313, 
6323, 6451 

Stimulus Salience [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 6717, 7534 

Stimulus Similarity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 6246, 6317, 6706, 6712 
Stimulus Variability [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 6188, 6210 
Stipends [See Educational 
Assistance] 

Stomach [See Also Gastrointestinal Sys- 
tem] 6507, 6514 

Strabismus [See Eye Disorders] 
Strategies 7444 

Strength (Physical) [See 
Strength} 

Stress [See Also Occupational Stress, 
Spe ы Stress, Psychological 
Stress, Stress Reactions] 6338, 6419, 
6478, 7240, 7349, 7524 

Stress Reactions [See Also Stress] 6444, 
6501, 6829, 6964, 7149, 7806, 8035 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank [See 
Bon Occupational Interest Measures] 
КОТЫ Bromide [See Bromides, Seda- 
tives 

Structuralism [See History Of Psycholo- 


1 
Er culus [See Alkaloids, CNS Stimu- 
lating Drugs] 
Student Activism [See Also Activist 
Movements, Social Movements] 7063 
Student Attitudes 6940, 6961, 7222, 7897, 
7905, 7915, 7920, 7926, 7928, 7937, 7956, 
7968, 7970, 7997, 8006, 8012, 8024 
Student Protest [See Student Activism] 


Financial 


Physical 
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Student Teachers [See Also Educati 
CORE Teaches] 7872, 7898 d 
nt Teaching [See Also Té 
Education] 7872. 7874 fign 
Students [See Also Business Students, 
College Students, Elementary School 

Students, Graduate Students, Hi 
School Students, Junior High School 
Students, Kindergarten Students, Medi- 
cal Students, Nursing Students] 7407, 
7687, 7996, 8024, 8027 
Students T Test [See T Test] 
"m (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
1es 
Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 
Study Habits 7683, 7924, 7979, 8020 
Stuttering [See Also Articulation Disor- 
ders, Dysarthria, Speech Disorders] 
7482, 7483, 7484, 7488, 7553, 7572, 1571, 
7578, 7583, 7702, 7734 
Style (Leadership) [See Leadership Style] 
Subconscious [See Psychoanalytic Per- 
sonality Factors] 
Subcortical Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Subculture (Anthropological) [See Also 
Culture (Anthropological)] 8065 
Subjectivity [See Objectivity] 3 
Sublimation [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Subnormality (Mental) [See Mental Re- 
tardation] 
Subprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Substantia Nigra [See мее š 
Suburban Environments [See Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 7826 
Success [See Achievement] _ 
Successive Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
ception ў 
Бы оше [See Muscle КЕ 
Drugs] T 
Suffering [See Emotional States] 
Sugars [See Blood Sugar, Glucose] 
Suggestibility [See Also Conscience. 
Disturbances, Personality Traits] 6239, 
6240, 7090, 7278 Г, Ў 
Suicide [See Also Behavior Disorders] 
7223, 7305, 7347, 7350, 7378, 7381, 7386, 
7400, 7407, 7410, 7411, 7681, 7746 ied 
Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempte 
icide " 
Suicide Prevention [See Also En 
Intervention] 7381, 7736, 7793, 779 
Suicide Prevention Centers [ SES 
Crisis Intervention Services, 
Health Programs] 7778, 7783. Drugs} 
Sulpiride [See Also Neuroleptic Drugs 
2 
е, Кы ) [See Also 
ion] 7580 7 j 
Sree [ie Psychoanalytic Personali 
Brain, Central 


Z Factors] — 
uperior Colliculus [See Nerv- 


Nervous System, Mesencephalon, 
ous System] я сє] 
rstitions [See Social Influen m 
grants Be Management Perso 
орон (For Theories) [See Profe: 


ibuti th- 
Саны RA apy [See Psycho 


&- 
АРУ ssion (Conditioned) (See Co? 
tioned ges Mechanism) [Se 


Defense Mechanisnis] 


sional 


Surgeons [See Medical Personnel, Physi- 

cians 

cua [See Also Adrenalectomy, Hy- 

ophysectomy, Hysterectomy, Induced 
Medical 


Abortion, Male Castration, 

Sciences, Neurosurgery, Organ Tran- 
splantation, Оуапесіоту, Physical 
reatment Methods, Pinealectomy, Psy- 
chosurgery,  Stereotaxic Techniques, 
Sympathectomy, Thyroidectomy, Vago- 
tomy] 7596 

Surgical Patients [See Patients] 

Surrogate Parents (Humans) 7197 


Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures) 

Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility] 

Suspicion 7050 

SVIB (Test) [See Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank] 

Sweating 6382, 6497 

Sweden 7100 

Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Swimming [See Recreation, Sports} 
Syllables [See Also Language, Linguis- 
т! Communication] 6175, 6243, 


Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis [See Child- 
hood Psychosis, Psychosis] [ 

Symbolism 6117, 7113, 7583 

ere palectomy [See Also Neurosurgery, 
ШЫ Treatment Methods, Surgery] 


Sympathetic Nervous System [See Auto- 
nomic Nervous System, Nervous Sys- 
Sym 

ympathetic Pain [See Pain, Psyc! 
Sac Disorders, Sn toms] err 
g mpatholytic Drugs [See Reserpine] 

A mpathomimetic Amines [See Amines, 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
noamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
TER Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
Ше Sympathomimetic Drugs] 
Ympathomimetic Drugs [See Also 
taphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
ишпе, Dopamine, Epineph- 
Ше] 6545 amphetamine, Norepineph- 


Symposia [S i i 

And Symposia Professional Meetings 
foi СА e 

(тин [See Remission 


'Ymptoms [See Also Acting Out, Anore- 
ха Nervosa, Anoxia, Aphagia, Apraxia, 
Con) i a Catalepsy, Catatonia, 
A pois Delirium, De rsonaliza- 
H уу Kinesia, Fatigue, lemorrhage, 
ође Inesis, Hyperphagia, Insomnia, 

ven. Pain, Restlessness, Shock, 
D op Underweight, Vomiting] 7175, 
НЕЕ 415, 7542, 7548, 7640 
S 6403, 6515, 7276 аа 
$ ncope [See Cardiovascular Disorders, 


$m toms] 

Syndromes [See Also Alzheimers Dis- 

died 05 Syndrome, Korsakoffs Psy- 

Disease, "Beni Se с 
ndrome] с б Dementia, Wernickes 

будет sm (Drugs) [See Drug Synergism] 

myms [See 
munication! Ve is. эче 
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Syntactic Structure [See Syntax] 

Syntax [See Also Grammar, Lan; е, 
Linguistics, Sentence Structure, Verbal 
Communication] 6182, 6281, 6847, 6862, 
6871, 7107, 7121, 7317 

Synthetic Speech [See Verbal Communi- 
cation] 

Systematic Desensitization Therapy [See 
Also Behavior Modification, Behavior 
Tied 6456, 7671, 7675, 7683, 7688, 
7701, 7709, 7732, 7733, 7734, 7735 
Systems Analysis 7226 

Systolic Pressure [See Blood Pressure] 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Trainin; 

Т Mazes [See Also Apparatus] 671 

T Test [See Also Parametric Statistical 
Tests, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Tests] 6147 

Taboos [See Social Influences] 
Tachistoscopes [See Also Apparatus] 
7431 

Tachi: Presentation [See Also 
Perceptual Stimulation, Stimulus Presen- 
tation Methods, Visual Stimulation] 
6205, 6310 

Tachycardia [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders] 

Le Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 

Tactual Perception [See Also Cutaneous 
Sense, Somesthetic Perception] 6554, 
7440, 7445, 7498 

Tactual Stimulation [See Also Perceptual 
Stimulation, Somesthetic Stimulation, 
Stimulation] 6440, 6504, 6688, 6727, 
6766, 7463, 7574 
Taiwan 6882 
Talent [See Ability 

Tantrums [See Behavior Disorders] 

Tape Recorders [See Apparatus] 
Taraxein [See Proteins; 

Task Analysis 7831, 8063, 8071, 8079 
Task Complexity 6176, 6270, 6279, 6649, 
7500 

Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 


7253 
Taste Stimulation [See Also Perceptual 
Stimulation, Stimulation] 6159, 6166, 


6480 3 
TAT (Test) [See Thematic Apperception 
Test 

шешесы, 6917, 6920, 7384, 8010 

Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine] 

Teacher Aides [See Educational Person- 
nel, Paraprofessional Personnel] 

Teacher Attitudes 7872, 7884, 7890, 
7895, 7900, 7960, 7975, 7997, 8011 
Teacher Education [See Also Student 
Teaching] 7209, 7873, 7875, 7878, 7898, 
7899, 7! 

Teacher Personality 7222, 7956 

Teacher Recruitment [See Personnel 
Management, Personnel Recruitment] 
Teacher Student Interaction 6949, 7410, 
7873, 7883, 7887, 7891, 7895, 7896, 7959, 
7986 

Teacher Tenure 7890 

Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 
tion 

ES. [See Also College Teachers, 
Educational Personnel, Elementary 
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School Teachers, High School Teachers, 
Student Teachers] 7197, 7878, 7892, 
7894, 8024 

Teaching [See Also Computer Assisted 
Instruction, Individualized Instruction, 
Lecture Method, Open Classroom Me- 
thod, Peer Tutoring, Programed Instruc- 
tion, Teaching Machines, Teaching Me- 
thods, Tutoring] 7874, 7887, 7913, 7997 
Teaching (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 

Teaching Internship [See Student Teach- 


inj 
леки ing Machines [See Also Teaching] 
7 
Teaching Methods [See Also Computer 
Assisted Instruction, Individualized In- 
struction, Lecture Method, Open Class- 
room Method, Peer Tutoring, Pro- 
med Instruction, Teaching, Tutoring] 
212, 6867, 6948, 7121, 7227, 7426, 7460, 
7513, 7661, 1872, 7898, 7900, 7903, 7905, 
7914, 7916, 7917, 7918, 7920, 7924, 7937, 
7941, 7966, 7983, 7991, 8020 
Team Teaching Method [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 
Techniques (Stereotaxic) [See Stereotax- 
ic Techniques] 
Teenagers [See Adolescents] 
Telecommunications Media [See Also 
Closed Circuit Television, Radio, Televi- 
sion, Television Advertising] 7593 
Telekinesis [See Psychokinesis] 
Telemetry 7104 
Telencephalon [See LS Body, 
Auditory Cortex, Brain, Caudate Nucle- 
us, Central Nervous System, Cerebral 
Cortex, Corpus Callosum, Frontal Lobe, 
Hippocampus, Limbic System, Motor 
Cortex, Nervous System, ipital Lobe, 
Temporal Lobe, Visual Cortes] 
Telepathy [See Parapsychological Phe- 
nomena, Parapsychology] 
Telephone Hot Lines [See Hot Line 
Services] 
Telephone Systems [See Mass Media, 
Telecommunications Media] 
Televised Instruction [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 
Television [See Also Audiovisual Com- 
munications Media, Closed Circuit Tele- 
vision, Mass Media, Telecommunica- 
tions Media, Television Advertising] 
6895 
Television Advertising [See Also Audiov- 
isual Communications Media, Mass 
Media, Telecommunications Media, Tel- 
evision] 7049, 7103 
Television ee [е e 
Temperament ersonality| 
ree (Body) [See Body Temper- 
ature] 
Temperature Effects [See Also Cold 
Effects, Environmental Effects, Heat 
Effects] 6155, 6422, 6745 
Temperature Perception [See Somesthet- 
ic Perception] 
Temporal Lobe [See Also Auditory 
Cortex, Brain, Central Nervous System, 
Cerebral Cortex, Nervous System] 6400 
Temptation [See Also Motivation] 7060 
Tennis [See Recreation, Sportal 
Tenure (Teacher) [See Teacher Tenure] 
Terminal Cancer [See Neoplasms] 
Terminally Ill Patients (See Also Pa- 
tients] 7515, 7519 


i: [See Also Animal Etholo- 

y] 6475, 6773, 6800, 7025, 7827, 7847 

est (Achievement) [See Achievement 
Measures] 

_ Test (Aptitude) [See Aptitude Measures] 

Te See Intelligence 


- Test Administration [See Also Testing] 


- Test Construction [See Also Cultural 

Test Bias, Item Analysis (Test), Test 

. Items, Test Reliability, Test Standardi- 

| zation, Test Validity] 6143, 6145, 7072, 

_ 7157, 7362, 8020, 802 1 

Test Items [See Also Test Construction, 
Testing] 6141, 6144 

_ Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 

- zation] 

_ Test Reliability [See Also Test Construc- 
tion, Testing] 6136, 6142, 6143, 6161, 

6891, 7157, 7256, 7999, 8012, 8014 

Test Scores 6126, 7999, 8021 

— Test Standardization [See Also Test 

-. Construction, Testing] 6125, 6140 

— Test Validity [See Also Test Construc- 
tion, Testing] 6134, 6135, 6138, 6139, 

- 6140, 6141, 6143, 6144, 6880, 6891, 6911, 
7133, 7157, 7177, 7330, 7331, 7522, 7557, 

* 7998, 7999, 8012, 8013, 8014 

Я Testes [See Glands] 

Testicular Feminization Syndrome [See 
Genetic Disorders, Genital Disorders, 


Р голе] 
. Testing [See Also Cultural Test Bias, 
- Item Analysis (Test) Rating, Scalin 
4 (Testing), ring (Testing), Test Ad- 
ministration, Test Items, Test Reliabili- 
ЫТ 7, Test Standardization, Test Validity] 
77136, 7322, 8040 
- Testing (Job Applicant) [Sec Job Appli- 
cant Screenin; 
Testing Mi [See Also Multiple 
Choice (Testing Method)] 6255, 7888 
- 7993, 8011, 8020 
Testosterone [See Also Androgens] 6498, 
6590, 6635 
Tests [See Measurement] 
Tests (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Tests (Statistical) [See Statistical Tests] 
Tetrabenazine [See Neuroleptic Drugs, 


osea Antagonists, Tranquilizing 


gs] 
Tetracaine [See Anesthetic Dru; 
У Tetrachoric Correlation [See 
- Correlation] 


Tetracycline [See Antibiotics] 
Sp 6631, 6637, bo less 
ols , > > , 6672 
Thailand 6930 


- Thalamic Nuclei [See Also Brain, Central 
rou шт Diencephalon, Nerv- 
. Ous System, ius] 65: 
Thalamotomy [See Neurosurgery, Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods, Psychosurgery, 


Surgery] 
-Thalamus [See Also Brain, Central Nerv- 
3 gous System, Diencephalon, Geniculate 
= dies 99 зе Ѕуѕіет, 
ET ic Nuclei] , 6519, 

p 9, 6553, 6559, 


r See Amin 
Drugs, SENT c5 Hypnotic 


иы 
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Theatre [See Drama] 
Theft [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime] 7081 
Thematic Test [See Also 
Personality Measures, Projective Person- 
ality Measures] 6908 
Theophylline [See Alkaloids, Muscle 
Relaxing Drugs] 
Theories [See Also Related Terms] 6108 
Theory Of Evolution 6363, 7101, 7106, 
7112, 7113, 7115 

Abortion [See Induced 
Abortion] 


Community [See Also Group 
Psychotherapy, Psychiatric Hospital 
Programs, ОК ар 7545, 7636, 
7730, 7731, 7837, 7844, 7845, 7859, 7868 
Therapeutic Social Clubs [See Psychoso- 
cial Rehabilitation] 

Therapeutic Techniques (Psychother) 
[See Psychotherapeutic Techniques] 
Therapist Attitudes [See Therapist Char- 
acteristics] 

Characteristics 7392, 7588, 
7620, 7703, 7720 

Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 

nce [See Therapist 

Characteristics] 

Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Personality [See Therapist 
Characteristics] 


Em 7693 
Therapy [See Treatment] 
¢ See Drug Th 
fer bie СЫНЫ A En- 


[See Also Nervous 
System, Neural Receptors] 6422 


(Body) [See Also Body 
Temperature] 6430 
Theta [See Also Electrical Activ- 


ity, Electrophysiology] 6513 
ity, Electrophysiolo; 
‘Thinking [ее ЕР А Сорпі- 
tive Processes, Divergent Thinking, In- 
ference, Logical Thinking, Reasoning] 
6230, 6272 
Thiopental [See Anesthetic Drugs, Barbi- 
turates, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Thioridazine [See Also Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 7648, 7650, 7654, 7658 
Thiothixene [See Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Thirst [See Also Motivation] 6434 
Thoracic Nerves [See Spinal Nerves] 
Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System, Spinal 
Cord] 
Thorax [See Respiratory $, tem] 
Thorazine [See nor cuire] 

[See Also Amne- 
sia, Delusions, Fantasies (Thought Dis- 
turbances Memory Disorders] 7254, 
7264, 7215, 7331 
Threat 7046, 7085, 7093 
Threat Postures [See A, ive Behav- 
ior, Animal Aggressive Behavior, Ani- 
mal Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, 
Threshold Deter 

Determination 6186 
Thresholds [See Also Audito Thresh- 
olds, Critical Flicker Fusion eshold, 
Olfactory Thresholds, Pain Thresholds, 
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Sensory Adaptation, Visual Thre 

616426405 Sno 

Thrombophlebitis 

Disorders] 

Thromboses [See Cardiovascular Disor- 

ders] 

Thymectomy [See Physical Treat 

Methods, Surgery} У M 

Thyroid Extract [See Dru, ] 

Thyroid Gland [See Glands] 

Thyroid Hormones [See Thyroxine] 

Thyroidectomy [See Also Physical Treat- 

ment Methods, Surgery] 6564 

Thyroxine 6604 

Tics [See Symptoms] 

Time 6094, 6268, 6419, 7328 

Time Disorientation [See Consciousness 

Disturbances] 

Time Estimation [See Also Time Percep- 

tion] 6365 

Time Perception [See Also Time Estima- 

tion] 6179, 6815, 7323, 7323 

Timers (Apparatus) [See АШАН 

Timidity [See Personality Traits] 

Tiredness [See did 

Tissues (Body) [See Myelin Sheath, 

Nerve Tissues, Nictitating Membrane, 

Skin (Anatomy)] 

Title V Projects [See Educational Pro- 

rams] 

Toads [See Vertebrates] 

Tobacco (Drug) [See Nicotine] 

Tobacco Smoking 6588, 6616, 6649, 

6968, а УША 

Tocopherols [See Vitamins| 

Toilet "Training [See Childrearing Prac- 

tices] 

Token Economy Programs [See Also 

Behavior Modification, Contingency 

Management] 7692, 7738, 7836, 7855 

Token Reinforcement [See Secondary 

Reinforcement] р 5 

Tolerance [See Personality Traits] 

Tolerance (Drug) [See Drug Tolerance] 

Tolerance For Ambiguity 7139 1 

Top Level Managers [See Also Busine 

And Industrial Personnel, Managemen 
rsonnel] 8055 / 

Жакыны [Scc Muscular Disorders] 

Tortoises [See Turtles] 

"Touch [See Tactual Perception] j 

Towns [See Environment, Social 

ts ws 

Toxic Dijorders [See Alcohol Intoxica: 

tion, Narcosis] 

Toxic Encephalopathies [See Alcohol 

Intoxication, Brain Disorders] ed 

Toxic Psychoses [See Brain Disorder 


[See Cardiovascular 


Envi- 


Central Nervous System 

Ме бае System Disorders, Оо 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, 
dromes] 


Toxicity 6586, 6600 _ 
Toxicomania [See Mania] 
Toxins [See Poo 

lection 6812, 
Tree (Memory) [See Memory Trace] 
Trachea [See Кез iratory System] МОЛ 

See Also Percept 

Picts Rotary Pursuit, Visual Track 
i ‚ 8078 ical 
Testo vith [See Neurosurgery, Physi 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] Сое 
Traditionalism [See Political 
tism] 


: 


Traffic Accidents (Air) [See Air Traffic 
Accidents] з 

Traffic Control (Air) [See Air Traffic 
Control] 

Trainable Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 7433, 
7449, 746] ,7711 


Training [See Education] 

Training (Autogenic) [See Autogenic 
Training] 

Training (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 
Methods Training] 

Training (Clinical Psychology Grad) [See 
Clinical Psychology Grad Training] 
Training (Community Mental Health) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 


ing] 
Training (Graduate Psychology) [See 
Graduate Psychology Education] 
Training (Mental Health Inservice) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Training (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Training] 

Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
Training] 

Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 
erapy ш 

Tranquilizing Drugs [See Also Chlordia- 
zepoxide, Chlorpromazine, Diazepam, 
Haloperidol, Mesoridazine, Minor Tran- 
uilizers, Neuroleptic Drugs, Pimozide, 
‘eserpine, Thioridazine, Trifluopera- 
zine] 7634, 7701 

Transactional Analysis [See Psychothera- 


pi 

Tanscultural Psychiat See Medical 

Sciences, Psychiatry] Eig 

Transducers [See Apparatus] 

Transfer (Learning) 6282, 6290, 6696, 

6711, 6712, 6746, 7460, 7470, 8052 

| Оюм Generative Grammar 
* Grammar, Lan; „ Linguisti 

verbal Communication] ~ ДЕ 

eee (Apparatus) [See Appara- 


Transistors (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 

s ranslocation (Chromosome) [See Chro- 

EAR podere Genetic Disorders] 

n NEUREA (Organ) [See Organ Tran- 

TransPOrtation TI82 

Хаби Accidents [See Air Traffic 

roce] (Cognition) [See Cognitive 
ranssexualism [See Also Psychosexual 

ы Deviations] 8з 

7 ism [See Psych Уз 

lor, Sexual Deviations] gos 


Ti А 
Drugs) omine [See Antidepressant 
ra А 
Trauma (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Tae (Physical) [See Injuries} 
eae Amputations [See Injuries] 
Be Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
ehosis] ^e Psychosis [See Reactive Psy- 


Travelin, i 

8 [See Recreati. 

p ation] 

7 249. ment [See Also Related Terms] 
хаша , 1548, 7550, 7568, 7569, 7582. 

7555 7595 Effectiveness Evaluation 7484, 

7637. TZ 1594, 7595. 7612, 7617, 7636, 

7865, » 7747, 7799, 7817, 7826, 7830, 
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Treatment Facilities [See Also Child 
Guidance Clinics, Community Mental 
Health Centers, Halfway Houses, Nurs- 
ing Homes, ус Hospitals, Walk 
In Clinics] 785: 

Treatment Methods (Physical) [See Phys- 
ical Treatment Methods] 

Tremor [See Also Symptoms] 7638 
Tribes [See Also Eth 

7262 
Trifh 


nic Groups] 6926, 


[See Also Antischizo- 
hrenic Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, 
ranquilizing rugs] 6587 


Triflupromazine [: Antischizophrenic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 
Dru; 


gs] 
Trigeminal Nerve [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 
Trigeminal Neuralgia 


[See Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Peripheral Nerve Disor- 


ders] 
Trihexyphenidyl [See Alcohols, Amines, 
Antitremor Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking 


Drugs] 

Triplets [See Siblings] 

Trisomy [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders] 

Trisomy 18 [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders] 

Trisomy 21 [See Chromosome Disorders, 


Genetic Disorders] 

[See Behavior Disorders] 
Trust (Social Behavior) [See Also Social 
Behavior] 6891, 7076, 7165 


Tryptamine [See Amines] 

Tryptophan [See Also Amino Acids] 
6623 

Tubal Ligation [See Birth Control, Fami- 


Dun 


[See Alkaloids, Muscle 
Relaxing Drugs] 

Tumors [See Neoplasms] 

Tunnel Vision [See Eye Disorders] 
Turners S; [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Genital 
Disorders, Syndromes] 

Turnover [See Employee Turnover] 
Turtles [See Also Vertebrates] 6391, 6397 
Tutoring [See Also Peer Tutoring, 


Teaching, Teaching Methods] 7928 


Tutors [See Teachers] 
Twins [See Me ROBO Twins, Mo- 
nozygotic Twins, Siblings] 

їс Membrane [See Middle Ear] 
TYPE I Errors [See Prediction Errors] 
Type П Errors [See Prediction Errors] 
Typists [See Clerical Personnel] 
Typologies (Psychodiagnostic) [See Psy- 
chodiagnostic Typologies] А 
Tyramine [See Amines, Sympathomimet- 
ic Drugs] 
Tyrosine [See Amino Acids] 


UCR (Conditioning) [See Unconditioned 


R ses) 

©С5 оа опір) [See Unconditioned 
Stimulus] 

Ulcerative Colitis [See Gastrointestinal 
Disorders] 

Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers] 

Ulnar Nerve [See Spinal Nerves] 
Ultrasound [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation] 
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Unconditioned Reflex [See Uncondi- 
tioned Responses] 
Unconditioned Responses [See Also Clas- 
sical Conditioning, Conditioning, Re- 
sponses] 6632 
Unconditioned Stimulus [See Also Classi- 
cal Conditioning, Conditioning] 6714, 
7680 
Unconscious (Personality Factor) [See 
Also Psychoanalytic Personality Fac- 
tors] 7295 
Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] 
Undergraduates [See College Students] 
Underprivileged [See Disadvantaged] 
Underwater Effects [See Also Environ- 
mental Effects] 6360 
Underweight [See Also Anorexia Nervo- 
sa, Body Weight, Symptoms] 6852 
Undifferentiated Schizophrenia [See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 
Unemployment 7836 
Union Of Soviet Socialist Republics 
6079, 6358, 6359, 7882, 8007, 8008 
United States 6084, 6102, 6882, 6916, 
6930, 6931, 6942, 6944, 6946, 6950, 6952, 
6953, 6963, 7110, 7263 
Units (Shock) [See Shock Units] 
Universities [See сое 
Unskilled Industrial Workers [See Blue 
Collar Workers, Business And Industrial 
Personnel] 
Unwed Mothers [See Also Mothers] 7383 
Upper Class [See Social Class, Social 
Structure, Socioeconomic Status] 
Upper Income Level [See Income Level, 
Socioeconomic Status] 
Срна Bound [See Educational Pro- 

ams 

rban Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Ghettoes, Social Environments] 
7000, 7821, 7826, 7928, 7935 
Urban Ghettoes [See Ghettoes] 
Urbanization [See Social Processes] 
Urges [See Motivation] 
Urinalysis [See Also Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis] 6444, 7274 
Urinary Analysis [See Urinalysis] 
Urinary Function Disorders [See Urinary 
Incontinence] 
Urinary Incontinence 7307, 7680, 7703, 
7121, 7729 
Urination [See Also Excretion] 6455, 
6777 
Urine 6784, 7309 
Urogenital Disorders [See Genital Disor- 
ders, SEIS Urinary Incontinence] 
Urogenital System [See Ovaries, Penis] 


Vacationing [See Recreation] 

Vaginismus [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Vagotomy [See Also Neurosurgery, 
Physical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
6514 

Vagus Nerve [See Autonomic Nervous 


System, Nervous System, Peripheral 
erves] 

Validity (Test) [See Test Validity] 

Valium [See Diazepam] 


Values [See Also Ethics, Personal Val- 
ues, Social Values] 6824, 7008, 7188, 
8032 

Variability (Response) [See Response 
Variability] 


Variability (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 
-. iabili 

A | Measurement [See Also Anal- 
© ysis Of Variance, Statistical Analysis, 
E tistical Measurement] 6131 
. Variable Interval 


i t, Я 
-. Schedules] 6697, 6740, 6749, 6757, 7443 
Reinforcement 


Variable Ratio [See Rein- 
зеи, Reinforcement Schedules] 
"Variables (Statistical) [See Statistical 
- Variables] 
Variance [See Variability Measurement] 
_ Variations (Seasonal) [See Seasonal Vari- 
ations 
228 Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
- Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 


_ Vasectomy [See Birth Control, Family 
. Planning) 
_ Vasoconstriction 7483 

Vasoconstrictor Drugs [See Ampheta- 
— mine, Angiotensin, Methamphetamine, 


- Norepinephrine, Serotonin] 
E Vasodilator Drugs 7630 
5 d vom [See Cardiovascular 
stem] 
elocity 6220 
_ Ventral Roots [See Central Nervous 
tem, Nervous System, Spinal Cord] 
- Verbal Ability 7104, 7481, 8018 
Verbal [See Also Adjec- 
‘tives, Articulation (Speech), Bilingual- 
_ ism, Consonants, Etymology, Foreign 
- Languages, Grammar, Ha idwriting, 
_ Homographs, Initial Teaching Alphabet, 
_ Language, Language evelopment Let- 
ters (Alphabet), Linguistics, Monolingu- 
alism, Morphemes, Nonstandard Eng- 
lish, Numbers (Numerals), Orthography, 
- Phonemes, Phonology, Phrases, Pro- 
nouns, Pronunciation, Psycholinguistics, 
Semantics, Sentence Structure, Sen- 
tences, Speech Characteristics, Speech 
Pauses, Syllables, Syntax, Verbal Fluen- 
‚ Verbs, Vocabulary, Vowels, Words 
lonetic Units), ritten Language] 
160, 6230, 6295, 6310, 6319, 6357, 6815, 
_ 6886, 7024, 7108, 7112, 7273, 7479, 7480, 
| 7489, 7523, 7579, 7897, 7911, 7913, 7954 
_ Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 


ing) 

Verbal [See Also Verbal Com- 
munication] 7511 
.. Verbal [See Also Nonsense 
_ Syllable Learning, Paired Associate 

Tearing, Serial i g 6235, 6242, 
_ 6245, 6260, 6263, 6273, 6317, 6322, 6334, 
Ё Sd 7453, 7460, 7682, 7978 
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Verbal Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 

Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Social 
forcement] 6245, 6464 

_ Verbalization [See Verbal Communica- 


erbs [See Also Grammar, Lan; 
: Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 


Vertebrates [See Also Bal 
. Birds, Cats, Chickens, кон» Bats 


 Chinchillas, Deer, Dogs, Doves, Fish 
Sí 1 es, Fishes, 
do irte Gol ish, са Pigs, 


A Mice, M 
к Norway Rats, Pigeons, Pini fap 
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human), Quails, Rabbits, Rats, Sea 
Gulls, Squirrels, Turtles] 6786 

Vertigo [See Symptoms] 

Vestibular н 6628 

Veterans (Military) [See Military Veter- 
ans| 

Ташу Medicine [See Medical Sci- 
ences 

Vibration 6729 

Vibrators (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Vibrotactile Thresholds [See Cutaneous 


Sense, Somesthetic Perception, Tactual 
Perception, Thresholds] 
Instruction 


Teaching Methods] 

Recorders [See Apparatus] 
Videotapes [See Also Audiovisual Com- 
munications e 7018 
Vigilance 6331, 6387, 6433, 6454, 8076 
Violence [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Ini mal Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 6817, 
6895, 6967, 7046, 7050, 7207, 7355 
Viral Disorders [See Encephalitis} 

Viral Meningitis [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] pees cates 
Virginity [See Psychosexual Behavior 
Vision [See Also Binocular Vision, 
Brightness Perception, Color Perception, 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold, Visu- 
al Discrimination, Visual Field, Visual 
Perception, Visual Thresholds] 6160, 
6432, 6804 

Homemakers [See Paraprofes- 
sional Personnel] 
Visual Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Occipital Lobe] 6361, 6367, 
6384, 6417, 6418, 6432, 6530, 6541 
Visual Discrimination [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 6189, 6207, 6213, 
6218, 6554, 6558, 6717, 6719, 6762, 6768, 
6801, 7467, 8053, 8073, 8081, 8082 
Visual Displays 6197, 6237, 7320, 8072, 
8077, 8081 
Visual Evoked Potentials [See Also Elec- 
trical — Activity, — Electro hysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 6377, 6384, 6386, 
6397, 6412, 6414, 6417, 6541, 6637, 7509, 
7544 


Visual Feedback [See Feedback, Percep- 

tual Stimulation, Visual Stimulation} 

Visual Field [See Also Vision, Visual 
tion] 6198, 6204, 6397 


[See Teaching, 


Visual 

6172, 6200, 6201, 6216 
Visual [See Also Binocular 
Vision, Brightness Perception, Color 
Perception, Critical Flicker Fusion 
Threshold, Vision, Visual Discrimina- 
tion, Visual Field, Visual Thresholds] 
6168, 6193, 6194, 6196, 6198, 6199, 6202, 
6203, 6204, 6206, 6207, 6208, 6210, 6211, 
6218, 6227, 6312, 6316, 6387, 6396, 6811, 
6821, 7100, 7445, 7503, 7544, 7925, 8073 
Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Perceptual Stimulation, Stimula- 
tion, Tachistoscopic Presentation] 6183, 
6195, 6204, 6210, 6217, 6300, 6311, 6313, 
6368, 6377, 6384, 6393, 6397, 6411, 6414, 
6417, 6439, 6577, 7163, 7463 

Visual : [See Also Critical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold, Thresholds, 
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Vision, Visual Perception] 61 
6205, 6599 Решо 
Visual [See Also Perce; 
Motor Processes, Trackin; 6188, M 
6207, 6213, 6215, 6218, 7284, 8081, 8082 
Visually Handicapped [See Also Blind, 
Handicapped] 7473, 7498, 7818 
Vitamin Deficiency Disorders [See Also 
Nutritional — Deficiencies, Wernickes 
Syndrome] 7364 

itamins 6500, 7811 
Vocabulary [See Also Homographs, Lan- 
чаре, Verbal Communication] 6182, 


Vocal Cords [See Respiratory System] 
Vocalization (Infant) [See Infant Vocali- 
zation] 
Vocalizations (Animal) [See Animal Vo- 
calizations] 
Vocational Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 
Vocational Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 3 
Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 
Guidance] 
Vocational Counselors [See Also Counse- 
lors] 7838 s 
Vocational Education [See Curriculum] 
Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] S 
Vocational Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 
Vocational Rehabilitation [See Also Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation, Rehabilitation] 
7815, 7817, 7828, 7836, 7837 
Vocational School Students [See Stu- 
dents] [See Oc ко) 
Vocations [See Occupations] 4 
Voice [See Also Crying, Infant Vocaliza- 
tion] 7425, 7487 
Volt Meters [See АР Ж. 
Volume (Blood) [See ol 
Volunteer Civilian гек [Sec Also 
Volunteer Personnel 3 
Volunteer Military Personnel [See on 
ernment Personnel, Military Personnel, 
nel 
Voss латте Also Volunteer 
Civilian Personnel] 7232, 7882 Een 
Volunteers (Experiment) [See Exper! 
t E d 
Voting [Sec Also Gastrointestinal Dis- 
Цу he, {See Also Political 
Processes] 6998 БЕС; 
Vowels [See Also Language, Linguist 
usas Verbal Communication] 
6184, 6185 100 
Voyeurism [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations] 


jousness 
Wakefulness [See Also СО, 6423, 


States] 6302, 6379, 
6426 

Walk In Clinics [See 
Facilities] 7798 so Motor Рё formance, 


Walking [See Al: 
Motor Еа 6220, 7723 


Walsh Test [See NonparameUe «cal 
Ui Tests шаса! alysis, Sta! 
Tests] . ior, Conflict 

Aggressive Behavior, рау. 
Md [Second Interaction, Social Bel 
ior, ial Interaction] 


Also Treatment 
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Warning Signal [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 4 
Water Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
tion, Stimulus Deprivation] 6428, 6631, 
6733 
Water Intake 6459, 6474, 6605, 6631, 
6635, 6806 
Water Transportation [See Transporta- 
tion) 
Meng [See Also Childrearing Prac- 
tices, Feeding Practices] 6353 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale Children 
[See Also Intelligence Measures] 6129, 
6943, 7994, 8013 
Weight (Body) [See Body Weight] 
Weightlessness [See Environmental Ef- 
fects] 
Welfare [See Welfare Services (Govern- 
ment)] 
Welfare Services (Government) 6932, 
7838, 7882 
Wernickes Syndrome [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Behavior Disorders, Nutritional 
Deficiencies, Syndromes, Vitamin Defi- 
ciency Disorders] 7364 
West German Federal Republic 7214 
West Indies 6934 
White Collar Workers [See Accountants, 
Business And Industrial Personnel, Cler- 
ical Personnel, Management Personnel, 
Sales Personnel, Top Level Managers] 
White Noise [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation] 
White Rats [See Rats] 
Whites [See Caucasians] 

ilcoxon Sign Rank Test [See Nonpar- 
ametric Statistical Tests, Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
W ро Psychosis [See Psychosis] 

ine [See Alcoholic Beverages] 
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WISC (Test) [See Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale Children] 

Wishes [See Motivation] 

Withdrawal (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 

Withdrawal (Drug) [See Drug Withdraw- 
al] 

Withdrawal Effects (Drug) [See Drug 
Withdrawal Effects] 

Wives [See Also Housewives, Spouses] 
7007, 7151 

Wolves [See Vertebrates] 

Womens Liberation Movement [See So- 
cial Movements] 

Word Associations 6247, 6255, 6256, 
6279, 6285, 6286, 6292, 6954, 7310, 7343 
Word Blindness (Aphasia) [See мер 


Word Blindness (Dyslexia) [See Dyslexi- 
a] 

Word Deafness [See Aphasia] 

Word y 7097, 7978 

Word Meaning [See Also Memory] 6176, 


6258, 6260, 6271, 6273, 6321, 6954, 7478, 
7540 

Word Salad [See Symptoms, Thought 
Disturbances] 

Words (Origin) [See Etymology] 

Words (Phonetic Units) [See Also Lan- 
guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 6243, 6305, 6326 

Words (Vocabulary) [See Vocabulary} 
Work Environments [See Working Con- 
ditions] 

Work Rest Cycles [See Also Working 
Conditions] 8079 

Work Week Length [See Working Con- 
ditions] 

Workday Shifts [See Also Working 
Conditions] 8033, 8060 


Working Conditions [See Also Environ- 

ment, Human Factors Engineering, So- 

cial Environments, Work Rest Cycles, 

ку Shifts] 6966, 8028, 8056, 8060, 
3 

pat Space [See Working Condi- 

tions 

Workmens Compensation Insurance [See 

Health Insurance] 

Worms [See Also Invertebrates] 6437 

Worship [See Religious Practices] 

Wounds [See Injuries] 

Writing (Creative) [See Literature] 

Writing [See Handwriting] 

Written [See Also Handwrit- 

ing, Initial Teaching Alphabet, Lan- 
ge, Letters (Alphabet), Numbers 
umerals, Verbal Communication] 

7113, 7350, 7903 


X Ray Equipment [See Apparatus] 


Yates Test [See Nonparametric Statisti- 
cal Tests, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Tests] 

Yerkes Boxes [See Apparatus] 

Yoga 6095, 6429 

Young Adults [See Also Adults, Develo 
mental Age roupa 6860, 6868, 6936, 
6963, 6991, 7171, 7358, 7359 

Youth (Adolescents) [See Adolescents] 
Youth (Adults) [See Young Adults] 

Youth (Children) [See Children] 


Zen Buddhism [See Religious Beliefs] 


Zoology [See Biology] 
Zygote [See Developmental Stages, Pre- 


natal Development] 
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Р The following corrections refer to journal informa- 
tion which was omitted or listed incorrectly. The 
correct entry follows each abstract number. 

PA, Vol. 51:7983: American Educational Research 
Journal, 1973 (Fal), Vol. 10(4) 

РА, Vol. 51:6413,6519: Archives Italiennes de 
н, S (Jun), Vol. 111(2) 

, Vol. 51:7724: Behavior Theri 

vol 42) Therapy, 1973 (Mar), 
PA, Vol. 51:6372: Electroencephalography & Clini- 
cal Neurophysiology, 1973 (Oct), Vol. 35(4), 337-345 
PA, Vol. 51:7000: Journal of Drug Education, 1973 
(Fa), Vol. 3(3) 

‚ Vol. 51:7890: Journal of School Ру chology , 
1973 (Sum), Vol. 11(2), Moa. б © 
ahs Vol. 51:7223: JAMA: Journal of the American 

'edical Association, 1973 (Sep), Vol. 225(1 1) 
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8084. . Current literature in experimental 
ack Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
АГ (Aug), Vol. 2(2), 115-128.— Presents a bibliography 

récent publications on human experimental psycholo- 
gy, animal learning and behavior, and physiological 
Psychology. (14 p ref) 

Pu Brandt, Lewis W. (U. Saskatchewan, Regina, 
s ada) The physics of the physicist and the physics of 
Dae International Journal of Psychology, 
К 8(1), 61-72.—Notes that modern eee has 
Dioni ei many of the assumptions of 1 century 
берү, Science, but academic psychology (particularly 
лолат) still largely follow the mechanical model of 
like SS PASSI. Considering what modern physics is 
ТА respect to the uncertainty principle, monism vs 
dd St cooperative phenomena, fields, probability, 
sonia КОО of time (together with their assumptions) 
models р psychologists, to decide whether any of the 
gists AN [шне fit events investigated by psycholo- 
in а psychology should develop its own 
x nt models and methodologies. (35 ref)—E. 

8086. Fuller, Paul R ichi 
Sor: , . (Western Michigan U.) Profes- 

"s 5 and Skinner: The “grand Slliance'" of the 
318-32. 4 Sychological Record, 1973(Sum), Vol 23(3) 
Cue) nsiders the long-range impact of the 
ФО and personalities of J. R. Kantor and Skinner. 

Proposed that out of the cooperation and creative 


debate of these men and their followers there came a 
broadening and vitalization of stimulus-response psy- 
chology. When Kantor (philosopher of science, objective 
critic, and scholar of system and metasystem) was joined 
by Skinner (positivist, experimentalist, and innovator) at 
Indiana University in 1945, students and faculty were 
indelibly influenced. From the ferment created by the 
interaction of their similarities and differences came both 
laboratory experiments and practical applications of 
behavior principles to the entire range of human 
organisms.—Journal abstract. 

8087. Globus, Gordon G. (U. California, Medical 
Coll., Irvine) Unexpected symmetries in the “world 
knot." Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 180(4091), 1129—1136. 
— Presents logical arguments supported by scientific data 
which simplify the problem of the “world knot": the 
срока disparate monist and dualist views of mind 
and matter. This identity thesis has been discussed in 2 
main versions, psychoneural identity and central state 
materialism. It is proposed here; however, that a strict 
identity thesis can be formulated in 3 distinct ways: 

yychoneural identity, psychoevent identity, and psycho 
neural identity. Detailed discussion demonstrates that a 
psychoneural identity formulation poses insoluble prob- 
lems as a strict identity thesis, and it is further 
demonstrated that only complementary psychoevent and 
psychoneural identity is acceptable both on philosophic 

ounds and with consistency in the light of empirical 
neuroscientific facts. The logical possibility is propos 
of the existence of neither pure event nor event-embody- 
ing structure, which is the concep! of a dynamic structure 
embodying a succession of embodied events and of no 
events, and in which timelessness is inherent. The 
“spirit” of dualism is thus maintained without compro- 
mising the principles of materialism. (28 ref)—B. 
McLean. 

8088. Gubel, Isaac. From hypnosis to sophrology: 
Eleven years of teaching. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(4), 258-262.— Discusses 
sophrology in South America and specifically in Argenti- 
na. Some aspects of the author's teaching program are 
presented, and an analysis of the backgrounds of 
students in sophrology courses is coupled with some 
warnings to practitioners of sophrology.—M. V. Kline. 

8089. Handy, Rollo. (State U. New York, Buffalo) The 
Dewey-Bentley transactional procedures of inquiry. 
Psychological Record, 1973(Sum), Vol. 23(3), 305-317. 
Describes the development in 1949 of J. Dewey and A. 
F. Bentley's transactional procedures of inquiry. These 

rocedures are discussed in relation to current work in 
the behavioral sciences, and their work is compared to 
that of Aristotle, G. H. Mead, and J. R. Kantor. (22 ref) 
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—Journal abstract. 


госе$, 
health, physical education, and recreation research. evades phenomenalism, extreme behavior, mh. 
Research Quarterly, 1973(May), Vol. 44(2), 227-231. ism, dualism, Solipsism, and Supernaturalism, He as- 


Behaviorism, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(2), 65-76.—Distinguishes past and future components and both 
.. between ontological and causal/explanatory issues and 


8092. Kantor, J. R. (U. Chicago) Segregation in (Ed. Visual information processing. New York, N.Y.: 
- Science: An historico-cultural analysis. Psychological Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 
< Record, 1973(Sum), Vol. 23(3), 335-342.—Analyzes the 8099. Shute, Clarence. (О. Massachusetts) Aristotle's 
historical and cultural circumstances which have led to interactionism and its transformations by some 20th 
century writers, Psychological Record, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
23(3), 283-293. Examines the notion that Aristotle was 
probably the Ist philosopher who put all of his thinking 
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8090. Holland, John C. Computer-based Storage and Ву showing how the self emerges out of a social process 
retrieval and information systems that can beutilizedin апа why it is essentially a phase of that 


into the context of the organism-environment relation- 
ship. Aristotle's views concerning generation and growth, 
initiation and direction of behavior, the higher capacities 
tory. Perceptual — of sensation and thought, and man's interaction with his 
), 178. Social environment are discussed. The "sociological 
Carnegie-Mellon U. A prod- metaphysics” of A. N. Whitehead, in which the universe 
ting, subitizing and adding. In is conceived as primarily a society, is also discussed. 
ual information processing. New Finally, brief consideration is given to М. Bubers 
- Xiv, 555 p. $17.50. philosophy of the "between," considered here to be the 
& Nagasawa, Richard H. (U. highest expression of “contextual interactionism. 
Canada) A behavioral model  —Jourzal abstract, f 
implications. American Socio- 8100. Von Cranach, Mario. (U. Berne, Inst. of 
» Vol. 38(5), 530-543.— Outlines Psychology, Switzerland) [Concerning the importance o 
model of man must meet tobe ethology for knowledge of human behavior.] фе) 
cally significant. To overcome the limitations of Social Science Information, 1972(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 7-28. 
Presently popular behavioral models, a model of man —Discusses the ethological study of humans and its 
based on recent Studies of human learning, especially the importance for psychology. Major topics include (a) the 
1969 work of A. Bandura, is Presented. A description of evolutionary relationship between animals and һи 
| complexities питойшсей by recent empirical studies js 0 (b) tlie structure, function, and development o 
followed bya Summary set of forma] axioms, and several biological and behavioral systems. Comparative biologi- 
illustrative theorems are then derived. (42 tef)—Journal са] methods and methods currently p to b 
animal and human behavior are also всиввей, tus 
8096. Medvedev, Zhores A. (National Inst. for concluded that schemes of behavior are unimportant ч 
Medical Research, London, England) Dr. Zhores Medve- understanding human behavior, and that recent or 
dev replies to Professor John Ziman. Nature, 1973(Aug), eries concerning animal behavior cannot be s 
Vol. 244(5417), 476-477.— States that Professor Ziman's in dealing with human conduct. (33 ref) —C. Kokki n 
© an Imaginary Soviet Scientist” was 8101. Warren, Preston. (Bucknell U.) Experim е h 
deleted from copies of Nature in Soviet libraries. The ism plus. Philosophy & Phenomenological Res os 
boycott by Western Scientists of conferences in the 1972(Dec), Vol. 33(2), 149—162.— Discusses the cos n 


У ll | 
0 SR is not Tegarded as helpful to Soviet scientists in logical basis of experimentalism. It is noted Ar 
TOuble, and alternative Steps are discussed. With thinking is problem-solving. The question is posed: 


irst 
eference to the Soviet practice of Sending dissident are we experimenting with, about, and for. Tem 
ienti point where referential realism and pragmate ta ка is 
© be asked by Scientists attending the International diverge concerns the theory of perception. A RA 
onference on Aspects of Schizophrenia in the USSR made of R. W. Sellars’s cosmology with a sod call 
J aes Continuity with and completion of a meth ne 
8097, Miller, David L, (U. Texas) George Herbert experimentalism such as J. Dewey's. Sellars's E 
lead: Symbolic interaction and social change. Psycho- the mind-body relation, the genetic деер ite 
gical Record, 1973(Sum), Vol. 23(3), 294-304. Consid- Concepts and categories, the roles of ee the 
s G. Н. Mead's theory Of the self as the foundation for “human economy,” existentialist experi ded that 
| understanding of social Processes in an open society. meaning of religion is discussed. It is conclu 
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experimentalism requires philosophical foundations.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

8102. White, Carl M., et al. (U. California, San Diego) 
Sources of information in the social sciences. (2nd ed.). 
Chicago, Ш.: American Library Assn., 1973. xviii, 702 p. 
$25.—Presents a listing of documents, periodicals, 
bibliographies, encyclopedias, books, and other reference 
works relevant to the social sciences—history, econom- 
ics, geography, sociology, anthropology, psychology, 
education, and political science. Annotations of most of 
the sources are included. 


PSYCHOMETRICS AND STATISTICS 


8103. Ekehammar, Bo. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) A 
look at "Another look at the reanalysis of the multidi- 
mensional scaling of Rorschach percepts.” Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 266. 

8104. Nowakowska, Maria. (Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Warsaw, Poland) [Basic concepts of the theory 
of psychological tests: A non-formal description: 1.] 
(Germ) Probleme und Ergebnisse der Psychologie, 1973, 
Vol. 44, 5-23.—Examines conceptual issues of measure- 
ment of Ss when repeated, independent measures are 
unobtainable. It is maintained that the main object of 
psychology consists of understanding of characteristics 
that possess explanatory power. These are called con- 
structs. Explanations involve specific hypotheses related 
to the measured characteristics and some description of 
the causes of the characteristics and predictions regard- 
ing them. True and error scores in the measurement of 
characteristics are discussed. The concepts and methods 
бт obtaining error variance and confidence intervals аге 

escribed. Propensity distribution of expected error 
ога are described as theoretical rather than empirical. 
emantic considerations about the reliability and homo- 
geneity of tests are included.—F. Hardt. 

M. Nudelman, Arthur E. (Old Dominion U.) Bias in 
fica телу Statements Test: Administration time, 
Re mplete protocols, and intelligence. Psychological 

ГИ, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 524-526.—Administered 
Testi га and T. S. McPartland's Twenty-statements 
quis E. F. Borgatta’s Behavioral Self-rating Form, a 
ОС of personality and intelligence, to 159 under- 
fides 58; The study was replicated 1 yr later with 237 
Sm graduates. Results show that completers of the test 
уар more intelligent than noncompleters when the test 
Py administered. Elimination of incomplete 
CER a from analysis therefore biases the working 

TER x favor of the more intelligent respondents. 
^ I Tation times of at least 12 min or the use of 

ias. (15 orms can be expected to reduce or eliminate this 

81 06 ТЕП Journal abstract. 

Alfred C tone, LeRoy A.; Gunn, S. Richard & Lindem, 
of the С (J. North Dakota) Another look at reanalysis 
rm tidimensional scaling of Rorschach percepts. 
257-358. Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol 37(1), 
jpo spidali, Joseph J. (California State U., San 
chor бе ingle-anchor Stapel Scales versus double-an- 
1970 mantic Differential Scales. Psychological Reports, 
ct), Vol. 33(2), 373-374.— Examined the compara- 
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bility of attitude-rating values generated by 72 single- 
anchor semantic scales (the Stapel Scale) and 12 double- 
anchor semantic scales (the semantic differential). 
Results show that the attitude-rating values generated by 
the 2 scales did not differ. 


Test Construction & Validation 


8108. Baumann, Urs & Angst, Jules. (U. Zurich, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Switzerland) [The Marke-Nyman 
temperament scale (MNT).] (Germ) Zeitschrift für 
Klinische Psychologie, 1972, Vol. 3(1), 189-212.—Exam- 
ined the validity of a German modification of the 
Swedish Marke-Nyman temperament scale (MNT) on 79 
female and 42 male depressive and manic-depressive 
patients, all in the recovery period and not hospitalized 
at the time of the study. Results of the 3-dimension (i.e., 
validity, stability, solidity) MNT scale test were reexa- 
mined according to the classic test criteria: the index of. 
difficulty, reliability, item-test-correlation, distribution, 
intercorrelation, and factor analysis of the scale com- 
pared to those of the well-proven Maudsley Personality 
Inventory and Freiburg Personality Inventory question- 
naires. Results indicate that (a) the 3 MNT scales register 
the 3 relatively independent dimensions with a satisfacto- 
ry exactness, (b) the validity scale applies to extraversion: 
and neuroticism, and (c) the stability and solidity scales 
apply to extraversion only. It is concluded that the MNT 
scale, in particular the validity scale, can be a useful tool 
in psychophysiological and EEG research. (English 
summary) (15 ref)— T. Fisher. 

8109. Conger, Anthony J. & Lipshitz, Raanan. (Duke 
U. Measures of reliability for profiles and test 
batteries. Psychometrika, 1973(Sep), Vol. 38(3), 411-427. 
—Develops a general index of reliability, termed 
“canonical reliability,” for use with profiles or with 
vectors of random variables. Canonical reliability is 
defined as the ratio of the average squared distance 
among true scores to the average squared distance 
among observed scores. It is shown to be consistent with 
multivariate analogs of parallel form correlations, 
squared correlation between true and observed scores, 
and an analysis of variance formulation. A comparison 
of 2 approaches indicates that score vectors using a 
derived index of reliability are better; however, both 
methods are useful depending on the nature of the 
information desired. Transforming the observed varia- 
bles to independent canonical variates provides a basis 
for comparing profiles on maximally reliable profile 
dimensions. For illustrative purposes, profile reliability is 
calculated and interpreted for WISC subscales for a 
group of 200 7%-yr-old Ss. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8110. Cosmovici, А., et al. (Al. I. Сига U., Iasi, 
Romania) [Observations on an experimental adaptation 
of W.I.S.C.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 
18(1), 53-63.—Studied an experimental adaptation of the 
WISC. Data indicate that, with the exception of the 
arithmetic test, the WISC did not sufficiently differenti- 
ate between the Ss. The sex differences were much 
smaller than those found in the US and France. Findings 
support the assumption that these results are due to the 
influence of cultural factors. The limits of this test, which | 
determines only the level of operational thinking and 
may either be advantageous or disadvantageous for 


1021 


- different children, 
- Gulian. 

8111. Diamond, James & Evans, William. (U. Pennsyl- 
_ vania) The correction for guessing. Review of Education- 
-al Research, 1973(Spr), Vol. 43(2), 181-191.—Summa- 
‘izes research relevant to the correction for guessing 
- formula. The standard correction for guessing implies 
only 1 model of test-taking behavior. New computer- 
- oriented weighting procedures will allow an expansion of 
_ the model and a consideration of other factors in test 
E Scoring, guessing, reliability, and validity. (3 p ref) —P. 

- D. Leedy. 

8112. Dudycha, Arthur L. & Carpenter, James B. 
(Purdue U.) Effects of item format on item discrimina- 
tion and difficulty. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 116-121.—Studied the effects of 
item stem orientation (positive-negative), structure 
- (open-closed), and inclusive alternatives on item difficul- 
1 ly and discrimination. Data were obtained from 1,124 

undergraduates taking a regularly scheduled test. Results 
indicate that item difficulty was critically affected by all 


is stressed. (French summary)—E£. 


3 independent variables with no interactions and that 


iscrimination was affected by the use of an 
7 е alternative with a significant interaction be- 
tween orientation and stem structure. Suggestions are 
made with respect to effective item-writing strategies. 


_ Journal abstract. 

& Mandl, Heinz. (U. 
„ W. Germany) [“Direktive 
and dogmatism: Remarks 


German version, and the primary 
Cattell’s 16 PF, Rokeach’s Dogma- 
level of 


metric quality of que: 
ika, 1973(Sep) Vol. 38(3), 


с » and possible applications of the 
general technique are Suggested.—Journal abstract, 
8115. Greever, K. B.; Tseng, M. S. & Fy 


(West Virginia U.) Development of the Social Interest 
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contribute and Cooperate 
within the areas of 4 life tasks: works, friendship, love, 


Score, and non- 
correlation with the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability 
Scale. The test-retest reliability Coefficient, with 83 
undergraduates and a 14-day interval, was .79, The 
Cronbach alpha coefficient of reliability was 8], 
Findings relating the level of social interest to the 
variables of sex, socioeconomic Status, age, academic 
achievement, and the 18 scales of the California 
Psychological Inventory are presented and discussed, 
—Journal abstract. 
8116. Guerney, Bernard G.; Meininger, Steven & 
Stover, Lillian, (Pennsylvania State U.) Normative and 
validation studies of the Interpersonal Check List for 
young children as seen by their mothers. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 219-225, 
—Conducted 2 studies in which mothers rated their 7-9 
yr old children on the Interpersonal Check List (ICL), 
which contains the bipolar dimensions of love-hate 
(Lov) and dominance-submission (Dom). In the norma- 
tive study, the mothers of a representative sample of 360 
children were given the ICL. Results show that regard- 
less of child's age, sex, or socioeconomic status, there was 
a highly significant difference between the child's Real vs 
Ideal Dom and no significant difference between Real " 
Ideal Lov. In the validation study, the mothers of 6 
emotionally disturbed children completed the ICL. 
Concurrent validity of the ICL was demonstrated by А 
highly significant difference between the norman 
group and these disturbed children, who were lower 
Dom and Lov rather than showing a tendency tow : 
extreme scores in both directions—Journal d 
8117. Holley, Jasper W. & Nilsson, Inga K. us 
validity of some clinical measures. Руско ў 
Research Bulletin, Lund University, 1973, Vol. 13(4), р, 
—Describes an empirical study demonsia ea 
validity of clinical tests. In an application of ee and 11 
of agreement (see PA, Vol. 39:6293), 11 norm: er 
schizophrenic Ss were tested, using D uera 
(e.g., The Rod and Frame Test, Serial Colour- ies A 
etc.) customarily administered in the Me 
High validities were reported. As a cross vali rovides 
additional Ss were tested. The resulting niin. P. of the 
supporting evidence of the substantial magni 5 abstract. 
validities of the clinical measures. ound Ai stical 
8118. Humphreys, Lloyd С. (U. Ilinois) Stare 
definitions of test validity for minority Eu Соп" 
of Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58( } Gon {ЕЙ 
siders the problem of deciding when а s WS £ 
invalid for members of a minority group. Ther ecting 
strong empirical and theoretical basis fend criterion as 
choice of zero correlation between test 28 ice typi 
an appropriate null hypothesis. The с correlation Be 
Tequires that the population value of the jority group. 
higher in the minority group than in the maj inority and 
The direct comparison of correlations in m! 
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majority samples is recommended. Only when the 
minority correlation is significantly lower and the 
confidence limits around that correlation include no 
useful levels of the relationship, should the correlation be 
considered essentially zero.—Journal abstract. 

8119. Humphreys, Lloyd G. (U. Illinois, Urbana) 
Implications of group differences for test interpreta- 
tion. In Assessment in a pluralistic society: Proceedings of 
the 1972 Invitational Conference on Testing Problems. 
Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1973. xvii, 
126 p.—Discusses various definitions of “fairness” of 
inferences about an individual based on test scores. 
Criterion measures (e.g., test validity, size of N, and the 
confounding of demographic variables), research on the 
use of regression equations and discriminant functions, 
and problems in overcoming group differences are 
examined. 

8120. Jackson, Douglas N. & Carlson, Kenneth А. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Convergent and 
discriminant validation of the Differential Personality 
Inventory. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
29(2), 214-219.—Administered the Differential Personal- 
ity Inventory (DPI), an instrument designed to measure 
certain areas of psychopathology, to 370 undergraduates. 
Roommate ratings and self-ratings were used as compar- 
ison measures. For the total sample, all DPI content 
scales correlated significantly (p < .001) with relevant 
self- and peer ratings. Results from a multimethod factor 
analysis reveal a clear organization of 11 trait-specific 
factors, with high loadings for the relevant trait meas- 
ured by each of the 3 methods. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8121. Krishnan, T. (Indian Statistical Inst., Calcutta) 
On linear combinations of binary item scores. Psycho- 
metrika, 1973(Sep), Vol. 38(3), 291-304.—Presents а 
method for finding a linear combination of binary item 
Scores. that minimizes the expected frequency of misclas- 
Sification in discriminating between 2 groups. The 
ШЧ uses the theory of threshold functions developed 

у electrical engineers. 
М 8122. Newmark, Charles S.; Cook, Louise; Clarke, 
Med, $ Faschingbauer, Thomas R. (U. North Carolina, 
=н School, Chapel Hill) Application of Fasching- 
Dind abbreviated MMPI to psychiatric inpatients. 
Vol. 410) Vitr & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
MONS id —42 1.—Assessed the degree of inter- 
by TR ae of an extracted 166-item MMPI developed 
MS ay aschingbauer in 1972 and the standard MMPI, 
reveal a of 228 psychiatric inpatients. Findings 
ае at Faschingbauer's abbreviated MMPI scale 
highly Ene MMPI were markedly similar and 
ia fari ич ated, indicating that the abbreviated MMPI 
clinical МА curate substitute for ће MMPI in predicting 
Чер Уреѕ. Classification analysis concerning validity 
and the Concurrence between the abbreviated MMPI 
ou Standard-form MMPI in 217 of the Ss. (29 ref) 

81 4 aa abstract. 

or Nowakowska, Maria. [Basic concepts of the 

11 (G Psychological tests: A non-formal description: 
19 va Probleme und Ergebnisse der Psychologie, 
applicatio - 45, 5-18.—Discusses theory and pragmatic 
нашы of test validity and describes prediction and 
test batt equations. The development and selection of 
enes are then considered with attention on 
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predictability of the total battery and power of discrimi- 
nation between subtests. The practical limitations of 
choice of subtests in a battery are further considered. 
Thereafter, expected and actual predictions from test 
batteries and their factor analysis are discussed. It is 
maintained that all test theory is formal theory, i.e., it 
proceeds from a few, simple concepts. The application of 
these simple concepts to actual (objective) situations 
cannot be demonstrated to be accurate or useful at this 
time. Test theory was developed as an adjunct of 
mathematical statistics for the purpose of analyzing 
empirical situations (in the physical sciences) where 
repeated measures on 1 object are the rule. In psycholog- 
ical measurement 1 testing and at best a retest are used 
and the primary focus is on the characteristics of the 
measuring instruments or the raw scores obtained. In the 
latter case, measurement becomes useful when the same 
measures on many objects are performed. (15 ref)—F. 
Hardt. 

8124. Wallbrown, Fred H.; Blaha, John & Wherry, 
Robert J. (Columbus Public Schools, Area of Psychologi- 
cal Services, O.) The hierarchical factor structure of the 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol 41(3) 356-362.—Performed a Wherry-Wherry 
hierarchical factor analysis on the Wechsler Preschool 
and Primary Scale of Intelligence (WPPSI) subtest 
intercorrelations reported by D. Wechsler for each of the 
6 age poe included in the standardization sample. A 
hierarchical arrangement of abilities highly congruent 
with P. E. Vernon's 1950 structure-of-intellect theory was 
obtained. The obtained arrangement consisted of a 
strong general intelligence factor defined by positive 
loadings from all subtests, and 2 subgeneral factors: a 
verbal-educational factor defined by the verbal subtests 
and a spatial-perceptual factor defined by the perform- 
ance subtests. The factor structure remained stable 
across age groups, thus contradicting the differentiation 
hypothesis. These findings support the construct validity 
of the WPPSI as a general intelligence assessor and also 
provide some support for maintaining separate WPPSI 
Verbal and Performance IQs. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8125. Weiss, David J. The stratified adaptive 
computerized ability test. Minneapolis, Minn.: U. 
Minnesota, Dept. of Psychology, RR 73-3, 1973. 45 p. 
— escribes the rationale, methods of scoring, test 
administration, and the experimental results of stratified 
adaptive testing (“stradaptive”), a time-shared computer- 
ized strategy which modifies ability tests according to 
individual differences. The method is derived from 
Binet's strategy of ability test administration and 
findings concerning peaked tests. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


8126. Barcikowski, Robert S. (Ohio U.) Optimum 
sample size and number of levels in a one-way random- 
effects analysis of variance. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 41(4), 10-16. 

8127. Bechtel, Gordon С. (Oregon Research Inst., 
Eugene) Nonlinear submodels of orthogonal linear 
models. Psychometrika, 1973(Sep), Vol. 38(3), 379-392. 
— Views a multidimensional scaling model, containing 
linear and nonlinear parameters, as a linear model with 
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| free and constrained parameters. The method is illustrat- 
_ ed with 2 different spatial analyses of a 3-way preference 
| table. 
ES. 8128. Davidson, John. (U. Tasmania, Hobart, Austra- 
lia A geometrical analysis of the unfolding model: 
| General solutions. Psychometrika, 1973(Sep), Vol. 38(3), 
| 305-336.—Extensively considers 2 models—the multidi- 
mensional unfolding model and the vector model—to 
| generalize J. Davidson’s (see PA, Vol. 49:29) results for 
| nondegenerate stimulus configurations. 


not mentioned by 
apparent through 
actual calculations. A not strictly mathematical collec- 


~ Calculating Spearman's RHO. Perceptual & Motor Skills 


Coll., Sutton Coldfield, 


e 
England) Educational Secundi and type Ill errors. 


8132. Kelly, Francis J.; McNeil, Keith & М 
—. Isadore. (Southern Illinois U.) Suggested inferential 
| Statistical models for research in behavior modification. 
— Journal of Experimental Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
41(4), 54-63. 
—. 8133. Keselman, Н, J. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
.. Canada) Cicchetti's reversal of Petrinovich and Har- 
dyck's major conclusion. Psychological Bulletin, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 80(6), 480.—In 1972 D. V. Cicchetti 
stated that L. Е. Petrinovich and C. D. Hardyck showed 
that the Scheffé and Tukey tests control the alpha error 
at .05; however, their empirical Type II probabilities 


were almost always in excess of .05. 
8134. Meyer, Edward P. (U. Chicago) On the 
relationship between ratio of number of variables to 


number of factors and 
trika, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
important distinction 
| of common factors 


factorial determinacy. Psychome- 
38(3), 375-378.—Shows that an 


1024 


8136. Nishikawa, Yasuo. (Sophia U., Tokyo, Ja 
[Intra-individual distribution of errors in simple 
repeated.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psyc 
1973(Apr), Vol. 44( 1), 32-40.—Suggests that Pól 
genberger intraindividual distribution of errors in sin 
monotonous, and repetitive tasks can be theoreti 
described by the Poisson distribution since the 
rence of error in each S, being a rare and 
probability event, will be the Bernoullian stoch; 
process. Moreover, the combined error distribution of 
group of Ss should very closely fit the Pólya-Eggenberge 
distribution, and the interindividual distribution shou 
be the Gamma distribution. To tesi 
Ss were asked to add 


distribution, and the combined distribution is in fact the 
Pólya-Eggenberger distribution.— English abstract. 
8137. Schaefer, Ralf E. & Borcherding, Katrin, 
Mannheim, W. Germany) A note on the consi 
between two approaches to incorporate data 
unreliable sources in Bayesian analysis. Organizat 
Behavior & Human Performance, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9 
504-508. 
8138. Shaffer, Juliet P. (U. Kansas) Testing spec 
hypotheses in contingency tables: Chi-square partiti 
ing and other methods. Psychological Reports, 1973(061) 
Vol. 33(2), 343-348. 
8139. Simpson, A. J. & Fitter, M. J. (U. Sheffie 
England) What is the best index of detectab ; 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Dec), Vol. 80(6), 481 
—Discusses various indices proposed as me 
detectability for unequal variance normal distributio 
of signal and nonsignal. It is argued that b À 
measure is an index, denoted by d,, which is de 
V2 times the orthonormal distance from the origin О vel 
normal deviate graph to the straight line E P. 
operating characteristic (ROC). It is shown that de 
equal to z(A), the normal transform of the area un E 
ROC curve, P(A). The effect of changes шше we 
of the signal distribution on d, and competing s 
described. “Nonparametric” indices, pos and ЕШ 
normality is not assumed, are also discus ea fron 
index based on the difference distribution oa also A 
rating distributions is proposed. This E mpling 
related to the area under the ROC curve. e pat 
variability of 2(А) was investigated by со, theoretical 
tion and found to be generally lower than e roposed 
sampling variability. Some simplifications а з ulation. 
to the conclusions drawn from an earlier 
—Journal abstract. осһе5- 
8140. Srinivasan, V. & Shocker, Allan D. (О. Кота 
ter) Linear programming techniques po pometrika, 
sional analysis of preferences. ДЕГЕ, ml 
1973(Sep), Vol. 38(3), 337-369.— Presents in pre erence 
dology for analyzing individual differences 1n in a 
judgments with regard to a set of stimuli P Pal results 
multidimensional attribute space. Compu! factorily even 
indicate that the technique performs d dgments 000 
when 20% of the paired comparison J 
incorrectly specified. (31 ref) 
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8141. Stone, LeRoy A.; Gunn, S. Richard & Lindem, 
Alfred C. (U. North Dakota) Multidimensional scale 
structures compared. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1308-1310.—Recommends 
RELATE, an existing and available computer program 
which was developed for other purposes, as well suited 
for the comparison of any 2 multidimensional scale 
structures. An example of use of this programing is 
provided and the results discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8142. Thomas, Jerry R. & Chissom, Brad S. (Florida 
State U., Montgomery Gymnasium) Comparison of 
Group x Trials analysis of variance and discriminant 
analysis for use in group profile evaluations. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 671-675. 


PERCEPTION AND MOTOR 
PERFORMANCE 


8143. Bird, Anne M. (U. Southern California) Effects 
of social facilitation upon females' performance of two 
psychomotor tasks. Research Quarterly, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
44(3), 322-330.— Tested the effects of the presence ofan 
audience as compared to a co-action group setting 
during performance of 2 different psychomotor tasks. 30 
female undergraduates were randomly assigned to each 
of 3 treatment conditions: alone, audience, and co- 
action. All Ss performed 3 trials on hand-steadiness and 
manual dexterity tasks. Results of analysis of variance 
show some support for the hypothesis that the effects of 
audience and a co-action group setting are not identical. 
The co-action group performed significantly better than 
the audience group on both tasks. However, there was no 
Significant difference between the co-action and the 
alone group on the task of hand-steadiness, nor between 
ре alone and audience group on either task. The 
indings strongly suggest that the 2 paradigms of 
Audience and co-action cannot be viewed as having 
identical social effects. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8144. Borresen, C. Robert. (Wichita State U.) Reward, 
йт and reversal on a mirror-tracing task. 
ў аа & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug) Vol 37(1), 
ан —Айцетр{еа _to “equate” punishment and 
devin; їп a study with 30 male college students by 
eter à situation in which the informational content, 
MED and method of delivery were the same. On a 
Se ОЛЕ task both punishment and reward affected 
ED ormance. The initial effect of punishment was 

s К опозпсеа than the initial effect of reward. When 
degra Set told to reverse the direction of tracing, 
grou Tan of performance was less for the punished 

8/45 an for the reward group.—Journal abstract. 
ON Шыршык, R. A. & Smith, Patricia C. (Bowling 
Pachom te U.) Effects of environmental color on two 
1973(Аш otor tasks. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 

ai ine Vol. 37(1), 296-298.—Tested the hypothesis 
vel cs hues have differential effects on activation 
graduate Psychomotor performance. 125 female under- 
and the р Ггопаеа 2 расан tasks (pursuit rotor 

ths Areata ae irae) Test) ш of S 
we red, green, blue, yellow, or gray. Colors 
light оран for brightness and uo hs Ad ambient 

el was equated for each booth. Ss also gave 
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preference rankings of the 5 colors. Results show high | 
agreement in preference rankings of the colors | 
(p< .001); there were no significant differences in | 
performance, however, between groups on any task. | 
—Journal abstract. > 

8146. Narayanan, S. (U. Madras, India) Cortical 
arousal, personality and perceptual motor tasks. Indian | 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), | 
42-47.—Administered a battery of tests, including ће 
Eysenck Personality Inventory, Manifest Anxiety scale, 
and spiral aftereffect and critical flicker tasks, to 20 male | 
university students. Correlations among the pone 
factors were in line with predictions made from Н. J. 
Eysenck's personality theory. Correlations between | 
personality variables and perceptual motor measure Ў 
were in the direction expected. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8147. Webb, Wilse B. & Agnew, Н. W. (U. Florida) | 
Effects on performance of high and low energy-expendi- 
ture during sleep deprivation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, - 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 511-514.—Deprived 8 healthy 
male adults (mean age = 21 yrs) of sleep for 2 nights, | 
using 2 different deprivation conditions. In the bed-rest | 
condition Ss rested in bed while being sleep-deprived. In 
the exercise condition Ss remained active and exercised 
for 15 min on an exercise bicycle every other hr. 
Performance on word-recall, arithmetic, and auditory- | 
monitoring tasks was measured before, during, and after | 
sleep deprivation. The 2 conditions did not differentially 
affect sleep during recovery nor did they have differen- 
tial effects on performance during deprivation. Results | 
suggest that in operational settings it is unlikely ү 


performance decrements during sleep deprivation can be 
offset by having personnel reduce their activity level. 
—Journal abstract. 


Perceptual Processes 


8148. Adam, June; Heron, Ruth & Cooper, Donna. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Comparison of figural after- 
effect and figural retroactive-effect for the concentric 
circles figure. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
37Q), 426. | 

8149. Bird, R. J. (U. Newcastle Upon Tyne, England) 
Role of lateral interaction in overestimation of acute 
angles. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
595-598.— Discusses the effects of lateral interaction and 
suggests the hypothesis that overestimation of angular 
size is caused by lateral interaction in the perception of - 
the distance between 2 converging lines. 

8150. Brosgole, Leonard & Neylon, Ann. (St. John's 
U., Jamaica, N.Y.) Kinetic visual imagery. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 423-425.—Move- | 
ment of the hand in total darkness by 7 sighted 22-35 yr 
old adults (including the Es) produced a sense of motion 
visually. This phenomenon was called kinetic visual 
imagery. The kinetic imagery was followed by the . 
impression of being able to see the hand. The phenome- | 
nal visualization of the hand was clearly distinguished 
from the images of imagination, memory, and hallucina- 
tion. Conditions necessary to produce the effect are 
described, along with theoretical considerations and 
implications.—Journal abstract. 

8151. Clark, W. Crawford & Dillon, Donald J. (New - 
York State Psychiatric Inst, New York) SDT analysis of 


A 


binary decisions апа sensory intensity ratings to 
noxious thermal stimuli. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 491-493.— Conducted 3 signal 
| detection theory (SDT) sessions with 24 undergraduates 
J| in which each S responded to noxious thermal stimuli. 
|. The following judgments were used: binary decision, S 
responded “high” or “low”; 
ted his sensory experience along a thermal intensity 
continuum; and concurrent report, S's binary decision 


`4 was significantly higher than thé rating Z', suggesting 
| that Ss could not maintain multiple thermal criteria in a 
“consistent fashion. The criteria for pain obtained with 
ingle and concurrent intensity rating judgments did not 
“differ. Results suggest that the most efficacious and valid 
ethod for the study of experimental pain is to obtain 
Concurrent response and use binary decisions to compute 
d' and sensory intensity ratings to locate S's criterion for 
rting pain.—Journal abstract. 

uro feedback, 
and intermanual transfer of 
Prism aftereffects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), 
599-609.—Conducted 2 experiments with 
Male employees of the US Naval Air Development 
| Center (М = 17) to test the hypothesis that intermanual 
| transfer of prism aftereffects depends on both the type of 
ual feedback provided to the S and the distribution of 


, 24, and 48 times/ min, viewing the teaching hand 
after each trial was completed (terminal visual 
ack). Measures of Coordination were taken both 
and shifts in coordination 
| Were used as measures of the aftereffects. With increased 


8153. Crovitz, Herbert F. (Veterans Administration 


Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 520. 

54 C › Charles М.; Hirshoren, Alfred & 
гов уко С. (Purdue U.) Comparison of discrimi- 
nation and reproduction tests of children’ ion. 
Perceptual & е 


163-166.—Conducted a study with 42 5-yr-old nursery 
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do well on the discrimination test (r = 


the 2 tests, even though the same geometric figures were 
involved. Implications for the assessment of perceptual 
ability іп young children are considered.—Journal 
abstract. 

8155. Dawson, John L. (U. Hong Kong) Temne- 
Arunta hand/eye dominance and Susceptibility to 
geometric illusions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 659-667.—Conducted a study with 
149 African Temne male skilled mine workers and 30 
Australian aboriginal Arunta males to further examine 
the relationship between mixed hand-eye dominance 
and cognitive style, which is thought to influence 
susceptibility to those illusions Tequiring greater spatial 
discrimination. Right-eyed Ss were significantly less 
Susceptible to the horizontal-vertical (contiguous and 
noncontiguous) and the perspective drawing illusions. 
Results of the Embedded Figures Test support the 
hypothesis of an interaction between this lower suscepti- 
bility for right-eye dominant Ss and better spatial skills. 
However, because of lack of adequate controls and other 
methodological problems, it was not possible to draw 
any definite conclusions concerning the interaction of 
illusion susceptibility with eye dominance, culturally- 
determined glance curves, and position of the illusion in 
the visual field. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. к. 

8156. Dillon, Donald J. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, New York) The reliability of an extrapolated 
measure of an aversive threshold of pain from a 
stimulation. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Yol 
13(3), 487-490.—Notes that the relationship between us 
logarithm of pain threshold latency (sec) and M 
logarithm of the stimulus intensity (mcal/cm’/sec) | 
been shown to be linear, and the extrapolated xin 
value of the linear equation could be a useful measure Н 
pain research. To assess the reliability of the рери 
pain latency thresholds were obtained from de it 
Braduates by using F. E. D'Amour and D. L. tuts 
modification of the dolorimetric technique and by te ШЫ 
under a variety of conditions at each of Meer 
intensities. Empirically determined log t (sec) Mer was 
slightly but significantly higher when sun S E 
applied to either the dominant limb or to the Be itd 
than to the nondominant limb or to the arms. ES iibi 
slope and x-intercept values did not differ bewo a of 
or between dominant and nondominant sides. SNR 
the 3 measures changed significantly Wr indek 
sessions. The x-intercept value is interpreted as ай 
of a threshold of aversion ап tec 
applicability are discussed.—Journal absi 2 U. 
PIS. Ebert, Pamela C. & Pollack, beer а ү 
Georgia) Some factors. affecting ler tor Skills, 
Mueller-Lyer illusion. Perceptual & Keen dy vi 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 433-434.— Results o! decli 
undergraduates show that lightness con e. critical 
Scopic duration, and fundus “ранета цаа produ 
factors for magnitude determination. Figu аиа! rise in 
by marked lightness contrast exhibited a P еу; the 
Mueller-Lyer illusion size with prolonge 
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reverse occurred for a figure produced by minimal 
contrast. 

8158. Ellis, Keith. Prediction and prophecy. New 
York, N.Y.: Crane, Russak, 1973. 192 p. $9.95.—In- 
cludes discussions of prophets, spiritualists, and clairvoy- 
ants; analyses of Tarot cards and the I Ching; the 
symbolic significance of various metals and colors; a 
history of common superstitions; and an analysis of what 
motivates society to believe in the supernatural. (23 ref) 

8159. Fucci, Donald J.; Arnst, Dennis J.; Telage, Kal 
М. & McCaffrey, Patrick. (Ohio U., Hearing & Speech 
Sciences) Measurement of lingual vibrotactile sensitivity 
using pulsed and continuous stimulation. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 85-86.—Ob- 
tained vibrotactile thresholds from the anterior midline 
surface of the tongue in 4 groups of 50 normal-speaking 
young adults. Thresholds were measured using an 
ascending-pulsed, ascending-continuous, descending- 
pulsed, and descending-continuous stimulus series. Sta- 
tistical analyses indicate that thresholds obtained with 
the descending-continuous stimuli were least sensitive. 
This effect on vibrotactile thresholds appears to be 
related to perstimulatory fatigue much like the same 
phenomenon reported with obtaining auditory thresh- 
olds.—Journal abstract. 

8160. Goldwater, B. & Zirul, G. (U. Victoria, British 
Columbia, Canada) Tachistoscopic detection as a 
function of varying degrees of physical experience. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
399-402.—Assessed the effect of variations in activation 
upon sensory sensitivity in a tachistoscopic detection 
task with 30 male college students. Activation was 
зе: by means of physical exercise tasks, and 
[оре detection was measured using а forced- 
Enn procedure. Results support the inverted-Uhypoth- 

is of the relation of activation level to performance. (15 
tel)—Journal abstract. 
i. р Gordon, Ian E. & Hayward, Sandra. (U. Exeter, 
E. e ID Second-order isomorphism of internal repre- 
1973 n of familiar faces. Perception & Psychophysics, 
and $ ct), Vol. 1402), 334-336.—Followed К. №. Shepard 
VES р шап s (see PA, Vol. 46:8060) suggestion in 
шар» and names of 15 well-known faces as 
stimul in judgments of similarity. 8 Ss ranked all pairs of 
S 1 in terms of facial similarity either from memory 
eather with pairs of names, or from photo- 
eine here was a highly significant positive correla- 
БГ н these 2 types of judgment. A simple 
physical "i analysis of the 15 faces in terms of the 
based on {ыш provided evidence that judgments 
pictorial ; ү internal representation of the faces utilized 

ipman’ information. Results extend Shepard and 
ОРО findings and confirm the usefulness of an 
en ү the problem of mental images based on the 

816 i 2nd-order isomorphism.—Journal abstract. 
Applied p artley, L. R. (Medical Research Council, 
of prior asychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Effect 
Journal поне or prior performance on serial reaction. 
1010) nu un Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
intensit us Investigated whether the effect of high- 
the tub дозе appears at the end of a long task because 
the effect às been performed for some time or because 

of noise accumulates. In a factorial study, 13 
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naval enlisted men performed a 5-choice serial reaction j 
test in the last 4 of a 40-min session or throughout the 
session. Noise was presented in either the Ist 4, the 2nd 4 ; 
‚ or throughout the session. Equal durations of noise and - 
task caused approximately equal impairment, and a 1 
whole session of noise caused twice as much impairment. | 
as V, a session. Noise impairment was similar when the - 
test was performed for either the whole or half session. И |< 
is concluded that (a) noise has a cumulative adverse | 
effect on performance, (b) amount of impairment is | 
determined by duration of exposure to noise, and © | 
impairment caused by noise and performance is additive, _ 
—Journal abstract. 4 
8163. Hentschel, Uwe. Two new interference tests | 
compared to the Stroop Color-Word Test. Psychological — 
Research Bulletin, Lund University, 1973, Vol. 13(6), 24 p. б 
__Ехатіпей the occurrence of interference in 2 tests | 
with structures analogous to L. L. Thurstone's version of d 
the Stroop Color-Word Test (CWT) and checked their _ 
suitability as parallel tests to the CWT. The 2 new tests, — 
the Picture-Word Test and the Figure-Word Test, consist 
of pictures and geometrical figures surrounding printed Н 
incongruent words. The logical validity of the 2 tests as 
interference tests and their general comparability to the | 
CWT was demonstrated empirically with data from 60 | 
25-57 yr old firemen. Several earlier published CWT | 
scores were applied to the new tests and showed an. 
almost identical factor structure. Without further test | 
construction work, however, it was not possible to regard 
the raw values of some interference scores derived from 
the different tests as numerically equivalent. Possible 
ways to obtain equivalence are the equalizing transfor- | 
mation of the values or the establishment of different 
norms. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. e 
8164. Herrick, Robert M. (U.S. Naval Air Develop- — 
ment Center, Warminster, Pa.) Psychophysical metho- 
dology: Vl. Random method of limits. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1973(Jun) Vol. 13(3), 548-554.—De- 
scribes a psychophysical method that incorporates 
beneficial features of the method of limits (ML) and ће | 
method of constant stimuli (MCS). Successive stimuli in | 
a series are presented in random order. Data are treated | 
either as data of a ML experiment or of a MCS 
experiment. The mean threshold is the same as that 
obtained in the ML or in the MCS. For a given number 
of judgments, accuracy of the mean threshold is about 
the same as the accuracy obtained with the ML. The 
method eliminates knowledge of the order of the stimuli 
and allows evaluation of time-correlated fluctuations in 
sensitivity Journal abstract. х 
8165. Kahane, Jonathan & Auerbach, Carl. (Yeshiva 
U.) Effect of prior body experience on adaptation to 
visual displacement. Perception &  Psychophysics, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 461-466.—Investigated the effects 
of violation of normal constraints, produced by proprio- 
ceptive adaptation to visual displacement, on the relative 
itions of body parts. For 10 professional dancers and 
10 nondancing graduate students, relative body position 
was determined after 5 and 15 min of adaptation. Results 
provide empirical and theoretical support for the - 
propositions that (a) there is a tendency to resist the 
violation of constraints, and (b) the nature of the 


- adaptation process is such аз to minimize the amount of 
— violation of constraints. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8166. Kool, V. K. (Ohio U.) The spiral after effect and 
authoritarianism. Indian Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 10-13.—Investigated Н. J. 
Eysenck’s 1957 theory that hysterics record weaker spiral 
aftereffects (SAEs) than dysthymics. Results of an SAE 
| test administered to 50 authoritarian and 48 nonauthori- 
$ tarian postgraduate students show that the former 

experienced longer SAE than the latter.—Journal 
abstract. 
_ 8167. LaPointe, Leonard L.; Williams, William N. & 
epler, Ernest L. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Gainesville, Fla.) Illusion in size perception of intra- 
orally presented holes. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1047-1050.—Required 10 
male and 10 female adult Ss to make size judgments 
matching 12 intra-orally presented holes (diameters 
..1/16-/ in) with comparator arrays, presented visually 
апа digitally (22 circles with diameters 1/64-1, in). 


a 
e 
те 
s 


demonstrated that, in contrast to true shape information, 
the time to interpret slant and 2-dimensional projected 
Shape information was not critically dependent on 
- degree of rotation. These results and additional observa- 
tions demonstrate that the invariance hypothesis does 


_ made easily, perception of true shape involves encoding 
_ а figure-ground relationship by a process that does not 


... 8169. Mavrides, Cynthia M. (Laurentian U., Sudbury, 
, Ontario, Canada) Codability of polygon patterns. Per. 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 31(2), 343-347. 
Presented undergraduates (n — 39) with a code 
containing 13 categories (e.g. area and associations) and 
instructed them to provide 5 descriptive statements for 
each of 20 polygons. Statements were ranked in order of 
Importance. Ss showed greater agreement in category 
choice for the description of some polygons, and this 
"agreement decreased as the importance of the statement 
question decreased (p — .05). When descriptions 
produced by the Ist Broup of Ss were given to a 2nd 
group of , undergraduates (n = 17), systematic differ- 
ences in identification of polygons from the statements 
alone became obvious. Polygons associated with greater 
agreement in category choice for the most important 
statement were also those identified more accurately by 
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the 2nd group ex. 09. Further relationships of 
category usage to physical measures of polygo; 
size) are also discussed.—Journal abstract, poygons (ego 

8170. Meiselman, Herbert L. & Hal 
(U.S. Army Natick Lab., Pioneering Rescue 
Mass.) Enhancement of taste intensity through pulsatile 
stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
1165), 713-716.—Magnitude estimates made by 4 young 
adults concerning a 500 mM NaC! solution increased 
with time when alternating pulses of NaCl and H, 0 
(2 sec-2sec to 1 зес—1 sec) were delivered to the tongue, 
Estimates decreased, however, with a continuous NaCl 
flow. It is suggested that normal human drinking, and 
intermittent liquid intake in other species, may be similar 
enhancement situations. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8171. Mishara, Brian L.; Baker, A. Harvey; Parker, 
Laurence & Kostin, Irene W. (Northville State Hosp., 
Mich.) Kinesthetic figural aftereffects: Norms from four 
samples, and a comparison of methods for classifying 
augmenters, moderates, and reducers. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 315-325.—Prior 
studies into the validity of A. Petrie's (see PA, Vol. 
42:13362) hypothesized augmentation-reduction dimen- 
sion have apparently assumed that there is a linear 
relationship between scores from the Petrie variant of the 
kinesthetic figural aftereffects task and external validity 
variables. It is argued that empirical evidence for this 
assumption is either lacking or contradictory and that 
the possibility of nonlinear relationships should be 
explored systematically. Studies of this task typically 
involve small samples, however, making it difficult to 
ascertain whether both extremes of the augmentation-re- 
duction dimension are adequately represented. Чоп 
tive data are therefore presented from samples of дй! 
handed college students (л = 103), hospital staff я 
dental patients (n = 32), and female student nurse 

- ili al methods which 
(n= 41) The comparability of several me! ә 
сап be used to classify individuals аз augmen А 
moderates, and reducers is explored. (18 ref}—Jour 
abstract. 

8172. Mo, Suchoon S.; Blaszcszack, Michael па 
Ward, Kathleen. (U. Detroit) Judgment of tem у 
duration of stimulus components in a spatial 1 310), 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. duates 
619-623.—Results of 2 experiments with unde de 
(М = 40) show that judgment of the dui um 
Stimulus components of trigrams consisting e of the 
nants was a monotonically increasing functio t. This 
letter positions in the sequence of left to ju. the 
tendency was more clearly demonstrated дей the 
frequency of the stimulus presentation aie compo- 
{тедиепсу of the presentation of the stim 
nents.—Journal abstract. 

8173. O'Mahony, М. (U. Bristol, Pagus Perceptions 
sensitivity: A signal detection approac jrocedure 10 
1972, Vol. 1(4), 459-464.—Used a fone university 
measure the sensitivity of 1 male and 1 fe 10 mM an 
students to NaCl stimuli after adaptation uu edure was 
30 mM NaCl. The signal detection rating pre tic (ROO) 
used and 13 receiver operating charan A d equal 
curves obtained. Assumptions of normali Jistributions 
variance for the noise and signal plus noise p(A) values 
were upheld while Z' and nonparametric 


nd) Salt taste 
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were comparable to those reported in earlier threshold 
studies. Advantages of the technique are discussed. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8174. Obusek, Charles J. & Warren, Richard M. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Relation of the verbal transfor- 
mation and the phonemic restoration effects. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1972(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 97—107.—Examined the 
relationship between illusory changes of repeated words 
(“verbal transformations” or VTs) and illusory presence 
of phonemes replaced by noise (“phonemic restorations” 
or PhRs). 4 separate groups of 20 university students 
each were presented with 1 of 4 taped variations of the 
repeated stimulus word “magistrate”: stimulus intact 
(MAGISTRATE); speech sound “s” removed and 
replaced with a silent gap (MAGI TRATE); speech 
sound “s” removed and replaced with a louder extrane- 
ous sound (MAG.TRATE); syllable “gis” removed and 
replaced with a louder extraneous sound (MA- 
«TRATE). The stimuli MAGLTRATE and MA- 
„TRATE evoked PhRs, and with these stimuli, the 
phonetic changes corresponding to VTs were concentrat- 
ed at the perceptually restored portions of the word. It is 
suggested that both PhRs and VTs are related directly to 
perceptual processes employed normally for the correc- 
tion of errors and resolution of ambiguities in speech. 
Other effects of PhRs upon VTs are described and 
implications of these findings for mechanisms underlying 
Speech perception are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8175. Peretti, Peter О. (Kennedy-King Coll. Chica- 
80, Ш.) Sex, aspiration level, and perceptual discrimina- 
tion. Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 23-30.—Present- 
ed 10 drawings of geometric figures to 87 female and 56 
male undergraduates, who then completed “What I Saw" 
and What I Think" questionnaires about the perceptual 
RE discriminatory details in the drawings and their 
pr us toward the task. The total of correct responses 
indic d What I Saw" questionnaire and key words 
Think” È a high level of aspiration on the “What T 
“inte questionnaire (e.g, “good,” “worthwhile,” or 
Лы wn ) were used to select 10 males and 10 
fates with high aspiration levels and 10 males and 10 
eran MS low aspiration levels. These 40 Ss then 
OR 0 other geometric drawings and were tested 
Керш details. Results show that the discrimi- 
level 5 ренопцапсе of females was greater than males; 
Meter апда affected both groups, but particularly 
tion T. ale Ss, and there was a significant Sex X Aspira- 

81 ae interaction.—L. Gorsey. 
ору) a Póppel, Ernst. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technol- 
a 2-sec luence of pause duration on the reproduction of 
| КУ, interval. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
influens% А Vol. 2(5-A), 291-292.—Investipated the 
Sec inte of pause duration on the reproduction of a 2- 
ration ‘te, presented acoustically, using 1 S. The 

Б etween the end of the stimulus and the 
etween g A the reproduction was varied randomly 
а 50 sec. The reproduced interval increased 
ónger, up to a pause duration of approximately 2 sec; 
aS durations did not influence systematically 
isousseg п Of the reproduced interval. This result is 
mechani as additional evidence for an oscillatory 
ime es Gan with a period in the range of 2 sec underlying 

imation.—Journal abstract. 
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8177. Rai, S. N. (Meerut U., India) Effects of auditory 
distraction on the time estimation by the verbal 
estimation method. Indian Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 14-18.—Assigned 10 
postgraduate students to each of 2 groups: a stimulus-in- 
quiet (SQ) group and a stimulus-in-sound (SS) group. 
The SQ group received 15-, 30-, 60-, and 120-sec stimulus 
intervals, 5 times each in random order under normal 
conditions (without distraction), The SS group received 
the same stimulus intervals with continuous 1250-cps 
sound. Results show that (a) both methods of verbal 
estimation had different effects on time estimation for all _ 
stimulus intervals; (b) a tendency to overestimate was 
found both for SQ and SS conditions, but the SS 
condition caused more overestimation; and (c) for both 
conditions repeated trials had significant differential - 
effects on time estimation, i.e., increase in trial number 
decreased the magnitude of errors.—Journal abstract. 

8178. Rao, P. Rama & Saiprasad, A. (Sri Venkateswar- 
a U., Tirupati, India) A study of the relationship 
between amount of work done and estimation of 
elapsed time. Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 34-36.—Required 100 male univer- 
sity students to cancel all the vowels in a reading 
selection for a period of 130 sec. Ss then were asked to 
estimate the time spent in canceling the letters. It was 
found that the amount of work done was negatively 
correlated with time estimation (p < 01). Analysis of 
variance revealed that the high-work-output group 
underestimated the time interval and the low-work- 
output group overestimated it.—Journal abstract. 

8179. Roberts, L. D. & Gregory, A. H. (U. Bradford, 
England) Ear differences and delayed auditory feed- 
back: Effect on a simple verbal repetition task and a 
nonverbal tapping test. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 269-272.—Investigated 
cerebral asymmetry in 2 experiments with 18-32 yr old 
adults (№ = 56) using dichotic delayed auditory feed- 
back (DAF) and immediate auditory feedback (IAF). In 
Exp I, right-handed Ss were presented with DAF and 
IAF оп а simple verbal repetition task. In Exp II, ear and 
hand differences were assessed on a tapping test under 
DAF and IAF. The intensity of the DAF at which an 
error occurred served as the measure of disruption. 
Right-ear DAF was more disruptive on the verbal 
activity and left-ear DAF was more disruptive on the 
tapping task. Findings support a cerebral laterality 
explanation. Individual ear differences were not suffi- 
ciently clear-cut to support the use of this DAF method 
in a clinical context. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8180. Robinson, J. O. & Wilson, J. A. (University 
Coll., Cardiff, Wales) The impossible colonnade and 
other variations of a well-known figure. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 64(3), 363-365.—Presents 
the 3-stick clevis and various other impossible figures. 
The key is to complete on one end pairs of lines to make 
a cylinder and at the other end complete triplets to make 
a square bar. Change of perspective and regrouping lines 
develops another class of figures. 

8181. Rovee, Carolyn K.; Harris, Sandra L. & Yopp, 
Rita. (Douglass Coll., Rutgers State U.) Olfactory 
thresholds and level of anxiety. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 76-78.—Determined. 
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significantly higher absolute thresholds апа тоге rever- 
—— sals than low-anxious Ss. In the difference threshold task, 


- that of high-anxious Ss. Absolute and difference thresh- 
olds were not correlated, and response latencies were 

comparable across groups and tasks. Results are dis- 
| Cussed in terms of predictions derived from Hull's 
| multiplicative drive theory.—Journal abstract. 

8182. Sah, A. P. (Ministry of Railways, Lucknow, 
India) Perceptual suggestibility as a function of age, 
Sex and education. Indian Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 21-25.—Investigated 
whether (a) there exists any difference between the 

M Suggestibility of children and that of adolescents and (b) 
Sex and education have differential effects on the 
suggestibility. 90 male and 90 female 8-17 yr old Ss were 
selected on the basis of quota sampling. Results indicate 
that the younger Ss were more suggestible than adoles- 
cents and girls were more suggestible than boys. 

_ Suggestibility decreased Proportionately with increase in 
_ education. (17 ref)—Journal abstract, 
| 8183. Satran, Richard & Goldstein, Marvin N. (U. 
Rochester, Medical Center) Pain perception: Modifica- 
tion of threshold of intolerance and cortical potentials 
by cutaneous stimulation. Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
180(4091), 1201—1202.— Determined the intolerance 
threshold for painful electric stimuli for 3 adult males. 
Results show that cutaneous electrical stimulation 
temporarily raised Ss’ threshold of intolerance for pain 
elicited by electric shock. Similar stimulation suppressed 
the somatosensory cortical evoked potential —Journal 
abstract. 
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or adjustment of vibratory intensity, Equating Onset by 
intensity adjustment was found to be more difficult than 
equating onset by time adjustment, (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8186. Spoehr, Kathryn T. & Smith, Edward p, 
(Stanford U.) The role of syllables in perceptual 
processing. Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 
71-89.—Conducted 3 experiments with 36 university 
Students examining tachistoscopic reports for numbers 
and words as a function of the number of syllables in the 
item. Exp I showed that the number of syllables in the 
vocalization of a 2-digit number had no effect on report 
accuracy, indicating that tachistoscopic accuracy is 
unaffected by the duration of any implicit speech 
process. Exp II showed that tachistoscopic accuracy was 
greater for l- than for 2-syllable words, and it was 
hypothesized that this difference was due to the syllable 
functioning as a single perceptual unit, Subsequent 
probability analyses indicate that I-syllable words were 
indeed processed in a more unitary manner than 2- 
syllable words but suggest that the critical perceptual 
unit was a vocalic center group rather than a syllable, 
Exp III further indicated that the difference between 1- 
and 2-syllable words was a perceptual one. Results are 
discussed in terms of poo stage models of word 

rception. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
pi 8187. Stelmach, George E. & Kelso, J. A. (U. 
Wisconsin, Motor Behavior Lab., Madison) Distance 
and location cues in short-term motor memory. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 403-406. 
—Used changes in direction and amplitude of starting 
Position combinations to inspect whether reprodu ai 
errors of a positioning response were related to ei 
displacements. 2 groups of 18-27 yr olds (N = 40) we я 
Biven different recall instructions for тергоп uM 
terminal location or replicating a distance Ero 4 
Analysis of combinations of starting positions in saat 
that only the distance condition yielded Me o 
changes in recall error. There is some evidence s i 
distance and location cues were systematically rela 
starting positions.—Journal abstract. i 

8188. Stevens, Joseph С.; Okulicz, William e 
Marks, Lawrence E. (John B. Pierce кошш id 
New Haven, Conn.) Temporal summo SER 
warmth threshold. Perception & i dd 
1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 307-312.—Measured e 
levels for warmth aroused by infrared irra NS onda 
male Ss at durations between .05 and 10 sec. Id did not 
critical duration of about a second, the threshol e traded 
depend on duration. Below critical quintin PEE That 
for irradiance by an ascribed hyperbolic funt 1 extent of 
these properties do not depend much on HT рап 
stimulation was demonstrated by a study n вай АЗ 
temporal summation for 2 different areas 0 Jute sensitiv- 
skin. Individual differences in apparent m of sign 
ity were explored under ше а ка the theory 
detection. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. Garrison, 

8189. елы, Harold R.; Rust, James o: A огей 
Geraldine. (U. Virginia) Sex differences He 1973(Jun). 
time estimation. Perceptual & Motor Be Р с influence 
Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1109-1110.—Investigated the Py 
of sex upon short-period time estima a 10-estimate 
male and 122 female university students. 
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session, male Ss were significantly more accurate in 
producing 10-ѕес intervals and showed significantly less 
across- and intra-S variability than female Ss. Possible 
reasons for the discrepancy between these findings and 
those of other studies, which showed no sex differences, 
are briefly mentioned.—Journal abstract. 

8190. Thurlow, Willard R. & Jack, Charles E. Certain 
determinants of the “ventriloquism effect." Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1171-1184. 
—Conducted a number of experiments to determine how 
visual stimuli associated with a sound source can affect 
its localization in space. Results from 147 Ss show that it 
is possible to obtain such “ventriloquism” effects over a 
much wider angle in the vertical median plane than in 
the horizontal plane. These “capture” effects were also 
larger, the more similar the visual stimuli were to visual 
stimuli originally associated with that sound source. 
Attentional variables appeared to be critical.—Journal 
abstract. 

8191. Ton, William H. (Applied Science Associates, 
Denver, Colo.) Bilateral practice and tactual discrimina- 
lion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
639-642.— Attempted to replicate, with modern proce- 
dures, previous studies which purported to demonstrate 
bilateral transfer of the effects of training on 2-point 
thresholds. 2 groups of 6 undergraduates received 
practice consisting of 120 stimulations daily for 10 
consecutive days. Controls received practice on the 
Preferred arm only, while the experimental group 
alternated arms. While the initial thresholds of the 2 
groups differed, their final thresholds did not differ 
Significantly, indicating the possibility of efficient bilat- 
eral transfer of 2-point discrimination. (15 ref)—/ournal 
abstract. 

U 8192. Towner, Ian & Diespecker, Don. (Wollongong 

niversity Coll., New South Wales, Australia) Error 
КЫЯ in two configurations of а six-element vibrotac- 
30) se Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
О 565-566.—Found no significant differences in 
a errors made by 2 groups of male high school 
a ae who received 1 of 2 codes varying in signal 
diffe sity and duration. However, there were significant 
the туы in error patterns, suggesting that extending 

Cem makes coding perceptually easier. 

Iino; м allace, Benjamin & Garrett, James. (Western 
[S ) Hypnotic susceptibility and autokinetic 
1973 um. frequency. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
atid d Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1054.— Presents data from a 
УАН Ha 1 40 female Ss which suggests that much of the 
Аа ЫР in Ss perception of autokinetic movement, in 
М аары of reported changes in direction, could 

ypnosis. or by differences in their susceptibility to 

qme Wallach, Hans & Huntington, David. (Swarth- 
placed oll.) Counteradaptation after exposure to dis- 
197301 Visual direction. Perception & Psychophysics, 
аа п), Vol. 13(3), 519-524. —Obtained counteradap- 
adaptation sae, demonstrated in connection with 
io displac a distance perception, after exposure of 28 Ss 
lateral] d оаа direction. When S adapted to а 
exposure isplacing wedge prism by walking during the 
Perceived period, there was not only a change in the 
Visual direction but also in the proprioceptive- 
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ly perceived walking direction. Usually, when an $ 
adapts to lateral displacement of the visual direction by 
looking at his stationary or his moving arm, visual 
adaptation is obtained in the latter but not in the former 
case. The present study obtained a change in the 
proprioceptively perceived position of the arm when it 
was stationary during the exposure period—a condition 
which had not yielded visual adaptation—and a much 
smaller, not significant, change in the felt position in the 
case of the actively moved arm. Changes in propriocep- 
tively perceived direction or position amounted to 
counteradaptation. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8195. Wing, Alan M. & Kristofferson, A. B. (McMas- 
ter U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) The timing of 
interresponse intervals. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Jun) Vol. 13(3), 455-460.—Related analogs of 
models of duration discrimination to the timing of 
discrete motor responses. The measure of interest was 
the variability in duration of intervals collected in short- 
interval reproduction tasks with 4 Ss. Data from a Morse 
key-tapping task indicate that, taken separately, neither 
of the models described can account completely for the 
relation between the mean and the variance of the 
interresponse intervals.—Journal abstract. 


Auditory Preception 


8196. Baron, Alan. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Post- 
discrimination gradients of human subjects on a tone 
continuum. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 337-342.—Trained 72 college 
students to press a key in response to a 1,300-Hz pure 
tone. Members of 4 groups were given discrimination 
training with a negative stimulus (S-) of either 1,000, 
1,200, 1,400, or 1,600 Hz. For a 5th group S- was white 
noise, and a control group was given single-stimulus 
training. Generalization tests with pure tones in the 
range 1,000-1,600 Hz yielded symmetrical gradients 
centered about the positive stimulus (S+) for the white 
noise and single-stimulus groups. For the remaining 
groups the postdiscrimination gradient was displaced in 
the direction away from S-. Further, the extent of the 
displacement was inversely related to the size of the 
difference between S+ and S- (i.e., the shift was greater 
when the difference was 100 Hz than when it was 300 
Hz). Similarities of the present findings with human Ss to 
the results of animal studies are attributed to the 
inability of Ss to label the pure tones that served as the 
stimuli. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8197. Cohen, Sheldon; Glass, David C. & Singer, 
Jerome E. (U. Oregon) Apartment noise, auditory 
discrimination, and reading ability in children. Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(5), 
407—422.—Examined the relationship between auditory 
and verbal skills of 73 children in Grades 2-5 and the 
noise level of their homes, with expressway traffic as the 
principal source of noise. Initial decibel measurements in 
a high-rise housing development permitted use of floor 
level as an index of noise intensity in the apartments. Ss 
living on the lower floors of 32-story buildings showed 
greater impairment on the Auditory Discrimination Test 
and Metropolitan Achievement Tests (MAT) than Ss 
living in higher-floor apartments. Auditory discrimina- 
tion appeared to mediate an association between noise 
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‘and MAT reading deficits, and length of residence in the 
building affected the magnitude of the correlation 
between noise and auditory discrimination. Additional 
analyses ruled out explanations of the auditory discrimi- 
nation effects in terms of social class variables and 
physiological damage. Partialling out social class did, 
however, somewhat reduce the magnitude of the rela- 
tionship between noise and reading deficits. Results are 
"interpreted as documenting the existence of long-term 
behavioral aftereffects in spite of noise adaptation. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
8198. Cook, Roger B. (West Virginia U.) Left-right 
differences in the perception of dichotically presented 
~ musical stimuli. Journal of Music Therapy, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 10(2), 59-63.—Studied the perception of musical 
_ stimuli presented under the influence of dichotic stimula- 
tion (the simultaneous presentation of different stimuli to 
- each ear by the use of headphones). The null hypothesis 
was: the number of musical phrases correctly recognized 
when presented to the left ear will be equal to or less 
than (p < .01) those correctly recognized when present- 
ed to the right ear. Ss were all students from 2nd 
semester freshman music theory classes at West Virginia 

University who met both of the following requirements: 
_ (a) a grade of A in the first semester theory course and 
_ (b) completion of some work in elementary musical 
dictation. 20 right-handed Ss participated in the study. 
An effort was made to secure left-handed Ss, but none of 
the left-handed students met both prerequisites for the 
study. A Melodic Perception Test, constructed by the 
_ author, was recorded on a Sony TC 200 tape recorder. 
-. The test tape contained 20 trials which were dichotically 
| presented to each S. Each trial consisted of a different 

musical phrase of 4 sec duration recorded on each track, 

with 7 sec between trials. It is concluded that the number 
_ of musical phrases correctly recognized when presented 
- to the left ear will be greater than those correctly 
recognized when presented to the right ear. Results are in 
accordance with the findings of D. Kimura (see PA, Vol. 
39:6584) and J. F. McCarthy which pointed to the 
asymmetrical functioning of the brain lobes. Depending 
upon their type, aural stimuli are differentially interpret- 
ed by the 2 lobes. For right-handed Ss, musical sounds 
appear to be processed more efficiently by the right lobe 
of the brain than the left.—F. О. Triggs. 

8199. Crowder, Robert G. (Yale U.) Precategorical 
acoustic storage for vowels of short and long duration. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 
502-506.—Conducted a test in which 28 high school 
Students and undergraduates gave immediate ordered 
recall for series of 7 isolated vowel sounds from a 
vocabulary of 3—/a, и, i/. Stimulus vowels were either 
0 or 300 msec in duration (though always presented at a 
/sec rate). The 7-item series was followed by either a 
nonverbal or a verbal recall cue. There was an interac- 
Поп such that the recall impairment caused by the verbal 
suffix was larger when the stimulus items were vowels of 
розв duration than when they were of short duration. 
- Since short vowels tend to be more categorically 

aay than long vowels, this result reinforces the view 
Bm р. consonants are differently repre- 
a ry short-term memory for reasons that 
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have to do with the way іп which they are perceived, (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8200. Doehring, Donald G. (McGill U., Montreal 
Quebec, Canada) Signal detection analysis of the 
effects of sequence duration on auditory matching to 
sample. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 2(2), 107-108.—Varied interstimulus interval (ISI) 
from 250-2,500 msec in an auditory matching-to-sample 
task in which a sample sound was followed by 3 choice 
sounds, one of which was the same intensity as the 
sample. Signal detection analysis of the results for 8 Ss 
revealed that the pattern of discriminability (d^) among 
the 3 choice sounds was not significantly altered by 
variations of ISI. As the ISI became longer, however, 
false-alarm rate increased for the Ist choice and 
decreased for the last. It is concluded that for sequence 
durations assessed thus far, decreases in the d’ of choice 
sounds as a function of their remoteness from the sample 
sound are attributable to interference from intervening 
sounds rather than to passively decaying stimulus traces, 
—Journal abstract. 

8201. Fullard, William; Massari, David J.; Snelbecker, 
Glenn E. & Love, Craig. (Temple U.) Ordering prefer- 
ence and auditory transposition. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1072-1074.—Deter- 
mined ordering preference for 64 undergraduates by 
presenting sets of tones which could be ordered on either 
frequency or amplitude. Ss were then assigned randomly 
to auditory discrimination and transposition tasks on 
either dimension. Results indicate that amplitude tran- 
sposition is more likely regardless of ordering preference. 
А relationship was found between frequency preference 
and failure to transpose on frequency problems, 
—Journal abstract. 

8202. Gasaway, Donald C. & Sutherland, Harrell C. 
(Brooks Air Force Base, School of Aerospace Меш 
Tex.) Materials and procedures for in-flight asen 
of auditory function in aircrewmen. USAF Schon NA 
Aerospace Medicine Technical Report, 1973(Aug), 5, ed 
TR-73-29, 37 p.—Describes 4 sets of 50 phrases ош : 
from voice communications used in ground and ord 
operations and 6 lists of 50 single syllable words. А 
lists аге tentatively proposed as an approach to n НЕ 
evaluation of the adequacy of auditory function En Я 
who fail to pass pure-tone physical profile stan Coll) 

8203. Leventhal, Gloria. (William Paterson 
Effect of sentence context on word pen 1010), 
of Experimental Psychology, , > Н 
ed Ше ability of 10 normalt aa 
listeners to perceive word elements presente Ч, after 
with a sentence context presente 


d before the word, 
trol 
the word, or not at all (preword, postword, and contr 


bil- 
conditions, respectively). Results show that the роу id 
ity of a correct response (a measure of inte Ts prew 
greatest for the postword condition, Wl! 
condition next and the control condition | dicti 
also a linear relationship between word И d from 
and intelligibility. Quantitative predicto Rss 

the theoretical assumptions about the е! E: text gi 
showed that (a) for the preword condition, 


I me robabilities 
prior to a test word defined the conditional Р straints 


of word pattern and the possible semanti und to 
and (b) fr the postword condition, which was fo 


"more facilitating to intelligibility, Ss had to delay а 
decision about a test word until the entire sentence was 
‘encoded, The processing of the entire pattern of 
ulation allowed S to generate best matches according 
“his internalized linquistic rules. This agrees with an 
lysis-by-synthesis model of speech perception. (17 
Tel) Journal abstract. 
ол. Lisper, Hans O.; Melin, Lennart & Sjöde, Per 
(U. Uppsala, Sweden) Effect of prewarning on 
ase in reaction time in an auditory monitoring 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
(2), 378-380.—Asked 6 college students to respond 
" by pressing a microswitch as rapidly as possible when 
“hearing an auditory 1,000-Hz signal with an intensity of 
90 db. The signals were presented in pairs during a 2-hr 
“monitoring session. It was found that Ss’ reaction times 
ARTs) to the Ist signal in a pair (prewarning signal) were 
"slower and increased significantly faster with time than 
RTs to the 2nd signal (prewarned signal). Relative 
differences of signal value of the 2 types of signals were 
_ assumed to account for the results by affecting amplitude 
“and habituation rate of orienting responses. Curves, 
"representing time-dependent changes in RT to the 
ignals, showed parallel fluctuations, which were as- 
ed to be due to arousal level variations—Journal 
tract. 
8205. McGuinness, Diane. (University Coll, U. 

- London, England) Hearing: Individual differences in 
Perceiving. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(4), 465-473.—Inves- 
tigated 4 types of hearing, using 25 men and 25 women 
> as Ss: pure tone threshold, judgment of loudness, pitch 
x mination, and annoyance of a repeating stimulus. 
Sex differences were found at high frequency thresholds 
{above 6,000 Hz), in loudness judgment, and in the 
Annoyance test. The pitch discrimination test showed no 
effect of sex, but a large effect of years of musical 
training. None of the 4 hearing parameters investigated 
Dore any statistical relationship to any other, demon- 
Strating that these hearing types are distinct and will vary 
E às well as between Ss. Personality assessment 
showed no relationship to any type of hearing, with the 
Exception of extraversion and loudness judgment, sug- 
-Besting that fairly pure sensitivity factors are being 
‘Measured. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
_ 5006. Morgan, B. J.; Chambers, S. М. & Morton, J. 
. Kent, Mathematical Inst., Canterbury, England) 

stic confusion of digits in memory and recognition. 
ET ud & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct Vol. 14(2), 
tin 3.—Used nonmetric multidimensional scaling and 
Е коне analysis to examine the data from 31 
б riments in memory and recognition of digits. 
Results show that, contrary ven Bru digits did 

confuse arbitrarily and that similar patterns of 

E were observed in both types of recognition 
simila The 2 alternative methods of analyzing stimulus 
Ў ay are compared and evaluated. (45 ref)—Journal 


ү. E - Nachshon, Israel & Carmon, Amiram. (Hadassah 
a Medical School, Jerusalem, Israel) Relationship 
dicen” accuracy of report and ear-differences in 
E listening. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), 

002), 653-654. — Right- and left-handed Ss identi- 
Series of 3-5 dichotic digit pairs. Negative correla- 
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tions were obtained between accuracy of report and | 
right- vs left-ear differences. Data could not Бе interpret- - 
ed as supporting either the decay or the perceptual model J 
of ear-differences in dichotic listening. " 

8208. Osman, Eli; Schacknow, Раш N. & Lin Tzuo, Pi- | 
Fong. (Brooklyn Coll. City О. New York) Psychometric _ 
functions and a correlation model of binaural detection, | 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 5 
371-374.—Reexamines sets of psychometric functions _ 
for the detection of tone in noise for several interaural 
listening conditions. Best-fit sets of functions are 
determined for a correlation model of binaural masking _ 
level differences (MLDs). Based on only 3 parameters, - 
this model predicts both the forms and relative positions — 
of all such functions. The finding that MLDs are — 
relatively independent of the detection level chosen for - 
their determination is predicted by the model, and the - 
sets of theoretical functions describe the data nearly as 
well as a previously determined empirical relation wi ich 
requires М + 1 parameters for M curves.—Journal | 
abstract. 24 

8209. Shigehisa, Т. & Symons, J. Е. (U. Aberdeen, | 
Scotland) Reliability of auditory responses under in- 
creasing intensity of visual stimulation in relation to | 
personality. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 64(3), 375-381.—Determined auditory thresholds in 
each S on 2 different occasions, by a modified method of 
limits under 10 intensities of light. 10 male and 5 female - 
18-25 yr old students served as Ss in 2 experiments, | 
Coefficients of reliability and analyses of variance 3 
showed significant reliability of responses to tones. in | 
introverts (I) and extraverts (E), under increasing | 
intensities of light. The auditory responses were most 
reliable in I and least in ambiverts (A). The same visual — 
stimuli produced the same effects on auditory sensitivity 
in the same Ss on different days. These effects included 
facilitation and inhibition of sensitivity in I, facilitation 
in E and A, and interaction of intensity conditions and 
personality type.—Journal abstract. 

8210. Shigehisa, T.; Shigehisa, Phyllis M. & Symons, 
J. R. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Effect of interval between 
auditory and preceding visual stimuli on auditory 
sensitivity. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol | 
64(3), 367-373.—Used a modified method of limits to 
determine auditory thresholds in introverts, ambiverts, - 
and extraverts, under 3 intensities of light. 24 18-33 yr 
old students served as Ss. 5 determinations were made: 1 
before, 1 during, and 3 after the light stimulation. An | 
analysis of variance showed significant results for the 
interval conditions, the po type, and the interac- 
tion of these parameters, under the weak light. Interval 
effects were also significant under medium and strong 
light. A weak light increased, and a strong light 
decreased, auditory sensitivity in introverts when thresh- 
old determinations began 30 sec but not more than about 
8 min after the light stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

8211. Skanes, Graham & Donderi, Don C. (Memorial 
U. New Foundland, Inst. for Research in Human 
Abilities, St. John's, Canada) Stimulus set, response set, - 
and word identification. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 413-423.—Conducted a series 
of experiments with high school students (л = 90), 
undergraduates (п = 150), graduate students (n = 6) 


Гапа research assistants (n = 2) to study the effect of 
stimulus set and response set on the identification of 
jomographs and homophones. Ist, a function relating 
“number of set alternatives and identification threshold 
“was established. Next, an equivalence was established 
between sight and hearing as methods for conveying set. 
timulus set and response set were then varied by using 
ight and hearing as alternative methods of set, so that 
when a homophone (e.g, world, whirled) was heard, 
ere would be 2 potential stimuli (S) and 1 response (R); 
when it was seen, 1 S and 1 R. When a homograph (e.g., 
polish, pó-lish) was seen there would be 1 S and 2 
potential Rs; when it was heard, 1 S and 1 R. In 2 
dependent experiments, multiple-stimulus set increased 
‘identification thresholds under low illumination. The 
"combined effect of 2 further independent experiments 
with high illumination was that multiple-response set 
"increased identification latencies. A 2-aspect mediation 
"theory of set is supported. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8212. Springer, Sally P. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Hemispheric specialization for speech opposed 
by contralateral noise. Perception &  Psychophysics, 
-1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 391-393.—Conducted an experi- 
‘ment in which 21 right-handed undergraduates listened 
‘to a dichotic tape in which 1 of 6 consonant-vowel 
‘syllables was paired with a burst of white noise on each 
‘trial. 8 blocks of 40 trials were presented, with the 
syllables within a block presented to the same ear. On 
ch trial, Ss decided if /ba/ was presented. Mean 
reaction time (RT) to right-ear items was 440.0 msec, 
while mean left-ear RT was 453.6 msec. Responses 
indicating the presence of /ba/ were made significantly 
‘more quickly than responses indicating its absence, with 
‘no significant interaction of ear and type of decision. 
Results demonstrate a right-ear advantage in the 
perception of spoken syllables when noise is presented to 
the opposite ear. RT differences between ears in terms of 
‘callosal transmission time are discussed, and implica- 
‘tions of this study for the perceptual origins of the ear 
advantage effect are considered.—Journal abstract. 
.. 8213. Steinheiser, Е. Н. & Burrows, David J. (Johns 
‘Hopkins U., J. F. Kennedy Habilitation Inst.) Chrono- 
‘Metric analysis of speech perception. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 426-430.—Studied 
‘the relationship between phonological properties of 
‘speech sounds and corresponding semantic entries. 2 
experiments using response time measures were conduct- 
ed with 64 undergraduates, using both monosyllabic and 
à onsense words. In Exp I, Ss were presented with 
dividual items and required to respond positively if the 
em (a) contained a particular final consonant, (b) was a 
Teal word, and (c) contained either a particular conso- 
nant or was a real word. Latencies indicated that 
separate retrieval of phonological and lexical informa- 
on took about the same time but that their combined 
eval was longer, indicating a serial or overlapping 
ess. In Exp П, Ss were presented with pairs of items 
nd responded positively if the 2 items were physically or 
Eu identical (both real words or both nonsense 
Eo Response latencies were longer for lexical than 
tor physical matches. Lexical matches were significantly 


Slower than physical even on the same pair of items. 
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Results imply differential accessibility to separate loci of 
phonological and semantic features.—Journal abstract, 


Visual Perception 


8214. Akhtar, Syed N. (Bhagalpur U., India) Writing 
habits and estimation of seen length. Indian Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 26-28. 
—Selected 20 Indian Sth graders from 2 groups; Hindi 
Ss who wrote habitually from left to right and Urdu Ss 
who wrote only from right to left. Ss were asked to draw 
lines equal to the length of a standard line of 3 cm shown 
to them visually. Inter- and intragroup comparisions 
show that the estimations were more accurate when the 
lines were drawn in the direction of writing habit than in 
the reverse direction. It is concluded that writing habit 
plays a significant role in estimations of seen length 
when the estimates are made by drawing lines in left to 
right or right to left direction.—Journal abstract. 

8215. Annis, Robert C. & Frost, Barrie. (Queen's U., 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Human visual ecology and 
orientation anisotropies in acuity. Science, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 182(4113), 729-731.—Measured the orientation 
anisotropies of 20 city-raised Euro-Canadian university 
students and of 16 Cree Indians from the east coast of 
James Bay, Quebec. Visual environments of ‘ both 
samples differed, as well as their corresponding, anisotro- 
pies in visual acuity. The Euro-Canadian Ss exhibited 
higher resolution for vertically and horizontally oriented 
gratings as compared with oblique orientations, while the 
Indian Ss did not. The most parsimonious explanation of 
these acuity differences is that orientation-spedfi 
detectors in humans are tuned by the early visua 
environment. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. * 

8216. Baron, Jonathan. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Perceptual dependence: Evidence for 
an internal threshold. Perception & усш 
1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 527-533.—Asked а total Sm 3 
to make 2 forced-choice discriminations on each trial: | 
had to tell (a) on which side of the display а letter es 

ared and whether or not its members were чеш i 
(Exp D; (b) where the pair appeared and whe s 
consisted of Xs or Os (Exp 1D; © bor ind 
appeared and whether it rhymed with E (Exp h ther it 
(d) whether a letter pair was presented and А UE Exp 
was a word (Exp IV). In Exp III, and for some 3E is 
I, the 2nd discrimination was dependent on pa per. 
when the S was wrong on the Ist, he performec 2 d tiat 
level on the 2nd. In Exp IV, when Ss indice 
nothing was presented (with confidence), they P opnition 
at chance level on the recognition task; thus, pr is 
was dependent upon some шонда us endene 
detection task. It is argued that percep ni р ms 
implies that a threshold state in which the tion. One 
information exists for the dependent discri АГЫ 
explanation of dependence assumes HH "i whid 
dependent discrimination by a processing Hs 9 Journal 
succeeds stages mediating the other task: Я 
abstract. Mcr ing 0! 

8217. Beck, Jacob. (U. Oregon) Similarity group 360 
curves. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(7шп), of curves 
Pt. 2), 1331-1341.—Investigated the БОШУ disparate 
by measuring the time taken to count 4 experiments 
figures in a display and by ratings. Ss in 
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were paid volunteers (М = 115). When line curvature 
was the only differentiating property, transformation 
groupings of the disparate figures was poor. Grouping of 
disparate figures corresponded to the judged similarities 
of the background and disparate figures when the 
similarity judgments varied with stimulus differences 
measured in terms of discriminability but not when such 
differences were measured in terms of the sameness of 
the transformation which applied to the background 
figures produced the disparate figures. Results support 
the hypothesis that similarity grouping is based on the 
response of the visual system to extrafoveal stimulus 
differences in a patterned visual field when attention is 
not concentrated or focused.—Journal abstract. 

8218. Benson, Catherine & Yonas, Albert. (U. Massa- 
chusetts) Development of sensitivity to static pictorial 
depth information. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 36 1-366.—Investigated sensitivity 
to the pictorial depth cues of shading, linear perspective, 
and position on the picture plane. 3 experiments were 
conducted with a total of 122 36-93 mo old children. 
Using a discriminative learning method, all Ss were 
found to be sensitive to shading information for depth 
when the display was oriented vertically but not 
horizontally. In addition, binocular view did not de- 
crease sensitivity relative to monocular view. Linear 
perspective was effective in controlling 3-yr-old Ss’ size 
discriminations of equal-area figures, while position on 
the picture plane was ineffective in the absence of other 
information for depth. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8219. Blanc-Garin, Jeanine. (U. Provence, Lab. of 
Psychophysiology, Marseille, France) [The effect of 
spatial distance in retroactive and ctive lateral 
masking.] (Fren) Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(4), 441-452. 
—Used lateral masking experiments (metacontrast) to 
investigate the modifications of the brightness of a test 
Stimulus (TS) when it is followed or preceded by а 
ү онш masking stimulus (MS). The experimental 
m c were the temporal and the spatial distance 
i Rien the 2 stimuli. Brightness modifications (estimat- 
© n a 9-point interval scale) were analyzed with respect 
ida reference value (an estimate of the TS when 
Кы ШЧ without an MS). A brightness depression effect 
nd obtained when the 2 stimuli were close in both time 
is расе. When the spatial distance was increased, this 
tr sion effect was reduced, the reduction being 
Rice with backward masking; but the depression 
of the Pa reduced by the other factors (energy reduction 
than f or use of dichoptic viewing) more for forward 
CES ыраса masking. Brightness enhancement 
UM ained when the spatial or the temporal interval 
when Шрак; maximum enhancement was observed 
s v TS followed the inducing stimulus. Results are 
P н data obtained by other investigators who 
еМ ibition and facilitation effects in spatial-tem- 

R220 eraction experiments. (33 ref)—English abstract. 
of punta orresen, C. Robert. (Wichita State U.) Effect 

bs ment of autokinetic movement on thresholds 
1973 09) R movement. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
GSE B) Vol. 37(1), 207-210.—40 Ss were punished 
tion! une autokinetic movement in a certain direc- 
data UE tested on apparent movement thresholds, 
icate that the upper threshold for apparent 
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movement was raised for the direction opposite of the 
autokinetic punished direction. 

8221. Bregman, Albert S. & Achim, André (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Visual stream segregation. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3) 
451-454.—Studied visual apparent motion with 10 
university students. A visual analog of auditory stream 
segregation occurred when a dot, moving in discrete 
jumps, alternated between positions on 2 regular trajec- 
tories. At slow speeds, 1 dot in irregular motion was seen. 
At higher speeds, 2 dots were seen, each moving in a 
regular trajectory.—Journal abstract. 

8222. Broota, Krishan D. & Epstein, William. (U. 
Delhi, India) The time it takes to make veridical size 
and distance judgments. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 358-364.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments which measured the time taken by 24 undergradu- 
ates to make veridical size judgments under normal 
(unreduced) conditions of viewing. Results show that 
reaction time tended to increase with increases in 
viewing distance between 122 and 305 cm, even for 
targets subtending the same visual angle at all distances. 
2 experiments which measured the time it took for 10 
additional Ss to judge distance under the same condi- 
tions did not reveal any difference in reaction time as а 
function of the extent-of-distance judged. Established 
accounts of size perception do not suggest an explana- 
tion of these findings—Journal abstract. 

8223. Brosgole, Leonard; Lepak, Camilla; Contino, 
Angelo F. & Hanley, Michael. Induced rotational 
autokinesis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 2), 131 1-1322.—Conducted 6 experiments with 
male and female undergraduates (N = 41) to explore 
fully the independent autokinesis of 3 simultaneo 
presented visual targets. The direction of such independ- 
ent motion was placed under E's control by use of an 
induced autokinesis paradigm. А sequence of related 
eye-movement studies showed that, while S divided his 
attention between the various parts of the pattern, the 
apparent motion of each of the components was not 
related to the onset of optic nystagmus. A. possible 
logical-sign interpretation. of the effect is therefore 
rejected.—Journal abstract. , 

8224. Brussell, Edward M. (York U., Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) Attention, brightness contrast, and 
assimilation: The influence of relative area. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 325-333.—Exam- 
ines a model of information transmission in the visual 
system which describes the effect of attention or 
apparent brightness. This model states in part that the 
luminance of the portion of the visual field whicl 
captures the attention is overweighted in arriving at ai 
overall average luminance level across the visual field. A 
this average must be computed with respect to bot! 
luminance and relative area, it is hypothesized tha 
increasing the relative area of the portion of the visue 
field that captures the attention will result in a. greate 
effect on the apparent brightness of all parts of the visu: 
field. 2 predictions, which involve the effect of relatis 
area on apparent brightness, were experimentally teste 
with 2 Os and confirmed. (18 ref)—Journal abstra 

8225. Canter, D.; Benyon, M. & West, S. (U. Surre 
Guildford, England) Comparisons of an hologram anc 
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‘slide of a room interior. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 635-638.—Results of a study with 
25 architecture students indicate that mode of presenta- 
ion was related to the sequence in which judgments of 
size and “friendliness” of an interior were made. 
"Implications for the use of holograms in perceptual 
‘studies of architectural variables are noted. 
8226. Cegalis, John A. (Yale U., Medical School) 
‘Prism distortion and accommodative change. Perception 
`& Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 494-498.—Exam- 
ined eye accommodation during exposure to distortion 
by ophthalmic prisms. 12 undergraduates were asked to 
fixate 4 targets of equal visual angle at 4 distances. 
Accommodation was measured at each distance by 
means of a Laser-Badal optometer. Repeated measures 
for the same target distances were obtained prior to, 
during, and after exposure to binocular prisms. Results 
indicate that prisms induce underaccommodation at 
each of the target distances, although the total range of 
predistortion and distortion accommodation was restrict- 
ed. Significant recovery from the effects of induced 
underaccommodation was observed at near target 
distances. No significant aftereffects of wearing the 
prisms was observed. In Exp II, where target background 
contrast was increased, consistent underaccommodation 
Was again observed and recovery was observed at the 
near target distance. The range of accommodative 
change was also considerably improved. It is concluded 
ї the angular magnification of ophthalmic prisms 
induced underaccommodation. It is suggested that 
partial recovery from the prism effect may be related to 
alterations in vergence.—Journal abstract. 
- 8227. Cerf-Beare, Aleeza. (U. Maryland, Baltimore) 
Regions of response transition of color-coded retinal 
units and an attempted analogy to behavioral response 
transition. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
13(3), 541—547.—Obtained electrophysiological respon- 
ses from single color-coded red-green ganglion cells of 
the goldfish retina, and analyzed them in terms of the 
p region within which response transitions occur. 
ata show that criteria for response transitions can be 
characterized by a frequency change with the stipulation 
that the same number of “on” and “off” spikes occur to 
the same wavelength(s). The overall spectral band within 
which response transition occurs is 570-620 nm. Physio- 
logical response Tanges were compared to о E 
al unique-yellow responses and other yellow judgments. 
Ihe former were displaced towards the longer wavel- 
engths as predicted by the different pigment peaks. 
Response characteristics of sharp boundaries and rela- 
ive invariance with intensity changes provided the basis 
of an analogy of the 2 response systems. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
8228. Davies, D. R.; Land, Lesley & Shackleton, V. J. 
(U. Aston, Birmingham, England) The effects of music 
and task difficulty on performance at a visual vigilance 
, 1973(Aug), Vol. 64(3), 
А l ergraduates performed a 
easy visual vigilance task in music or noise. 
were correct detections, 
mmission errors, detection latencies, and g values. For 
n of the task a significant increase in 
es was found which music prevented. 
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Broadly similar findings were obtained for correct 
detections. Results are compared with other studies of 
detection latency and task difficulty and are discussed in 
terms of arousal. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8229. Davies, Peter. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) The role 
of central processes in the perception of visual after- 
images. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
64(3), 325-338.— Reports 3 experiments in which part of 
the stimulus to be afterimaged was presented to each eye, 
producing simultaneous, binocular afterimages. The Ist 2 
experiments with 7 male and 3 female undergraduates 
were pilot studies and involved the use of relatively 
complex monocular stimuli. The main experiment, with 4 
male and 4 female paid undergraduates, was concerned 
with perceptually simplified figures allowing more 
accurate quantification of Ss' reports. In each case the 
monocular stimuli were complementary to each other, so 
that the binocular combination constituted a meaningful 
whole. Ss' reports on the appearances and fragmenta- 
tions of their afterimages suggest the existence of some 
central integrative mechanism. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8230. Dawson, William W. & Harrison, Joseph M. (U. 
Florida) Bloch’s Law for brief flashes of large angular 
subtense. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 2), 1055-1061.—Used stimuli which subtended 
a 61° visual angle to measure the increment threshold 
against a concentric field at 273 trolands. 10 college 
students served as Ss. Peak intensity was adjusted to 
threshold as the stimulus duration was reduced in steps 
from 1 sec to 100 psec. A variance measure and a slope 
constant were calculated. Reciprocity held only at very 
short durations. The critical period for this stimulus was 
about | msec. Large errors may be encountered if rs 
intensity-time correction techniques like the "e 
second are applied to large-area brief flashes. (15 rel 
—Journal abstract. M.& 

8231. Dawson, William W.; Harrison, Joseph ion 
Harrison, Chantal. (U. Florida) Photometric ca т 
of brief flash sources: Technical note. Pere d 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), pue 
—Derived from prior work an equation for prec ( 
errors incurred by the sole use of luminance and 
of log factor of luminance increment above thec i 
ed value). A simple method is described for Hes 
the photometric result of a new bei Улес 
candlepower is unknown.—Journal abstract. 

8232. Dee, Henry L. & Hannay, Н. Julii. ДШ Mat 
Neurosensory Center) Asymmetry in регсер hologica, 
tion versus other determinants. Acta rae тое О 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 241-247.—Explore: erceptual 
expectancy in producing asymmetry !n Е. with 
performance, using 22 right-handed undergra! ted forms 
normal vision. Trigrams and randomly genera random 
of low association value were presente’ T Results 
sequence to the right and left visual be Suh such 
suggest that expectancy, when contraste verbal) and 
variables as mode of processing (visual y duction 0! 
mnemonic factors, plays little role in the Pre Journa 
asymmetry in perceptual performance. (1 j 
abstract. Gener: 

8233. Dobson, Ricardo & Young, Forrest W. ( 
Motors Research Lab., Warren, Mich.) On 
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tion of a class of bilaterally symmetric forms. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 431-438.—Per- 
formed 2 experiments with 86 undergraduates to deter- 
mine the manner in which people perceive a class of 
bilaterally symmetric forms. In Exp I paired comparison 
dissimilarity judgments and unidimensional single stimu- 
Jus ratings were collected from the Ss. Exp П involved 
the collecting of semantic differential and paired 
comparison dissimilarity judgments from 2 groups. 
Judgments and ratings from both experiments were 
compared to each other and to a set of objective 
measures of the forms by a series of multivariate 
statistical techniques. It was found that 3 primary 
attributes—orientation, convexity-concavity, and curva- 
ture—accounted for the perceptual reports, but the 
manner in which the attributes were used differed for 
different response procedures and for the same response 
on different occasions. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8234. Donderi, Don; Seal, Sheila & Covit, Linda. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Association 
learning and visual discrimination. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 394-400.— Measured the 
effect of learned stimulus associations on visual discrimi- 
nation in 4 experiments, with a total of 88 undergradu- 
ates and 30 other adults. The stimuli were visual shapes 
which had been scaled for similarity. 2 shapes were 
selected as discriminanda, and each S was pre- and 
posttested for discrimination of these briefly presented 
simultaneous pairs of same and different shapes. During 
training, each discriminandum was paired with another 
simultaneously presented associated shape on a paired- 
associate response-learning task. The 2 associated shapes 
were very similar, intermediate in similarity, or very 
dissimilar. Results show more improvement in posttest 
discrimination following training with dissimilar associ- 
ates.—Journal abstract. 
d 8235. Egeth, Howard; Atkinson, Janette; Gilmore, 
bs & Marcus, Norman. (Johns Hopkins U.) Factors 
р ecting processing mode іп visual search. Perception & 
уйул, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 394-402.—Studied 
irs search under a variety of conditions to clarify 
rare among the results of previous investigations 
iat to provide a testing ground for models of visual 
pon processing. Display configuration, target 
ж ield composition, exposure duration, and display 
mn шр to 16 elements) were among the parameters 
nd igated with 52 undergraduates. In some conditions, 
me Enn time was essentially invariant with display 
m ile in others it increased substantially and 
nee display size. Current. models of visual 
eee an, procesima evaluated in the light of these 
тош findings; all are found wanting. The data 
О. demand a system subject to flexible cognitive 
$23 т oes (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Distance Eriksson, E. Sture. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) 
Stimulafi Perception and the ambiguity of visual 
(um cant A theoretical note. Perception & Psychophy- 
veran (Jun), Vol. 13(3), 379-381.—Considers that 
атеш views postulate that visual perception, 
ET у of distance, is a function of optical stimulation 
fact, s t is shown here that the optical array does not, in 
state TY absolute distance unambiguously for either 
onary or a moving О. In view of this ambiguity of 
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optical information, a more complex theory comprising 
both visual and nonvisual information is needed to 
explain veridical perception —Journal abstract. 


8237. Ferris, Steven H. (U.S. Naval Submarine | 


Medical Center, Groton, Conn.) Improving distance 
estimation underwater: Long-term effectivenss of train- 
ing. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 
2), 1089-1090.—Trained 5 male and female Ss (sailors 
and laboratory personnel) in underwater estimation of 
the distance of a target. After 1 training session these Ss 
showed greater accuracy than those in the control group 
(n 4), who had received no training. Retesting the 
trained Ss 1, 3, 6, and 9 wks later, however, showed 
diminishing accuracy. A slight lead over the control 
oup continued throughout, but overall results indicate 
clearly that a single session does not produce long-term 
improvement in distance estimation.—Journal abstract. 
8238. Fontenot, Donald J. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Visual field differences in the 
recognition of verbal and nonverbal stimuli in man. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3) 564—569.— Tachistoscopically 
presented verbal and nonverbal stimuli to 16 normal 
right-handed 18-25 yr old males in the left and right 
visual fields. Verbal stimuli were 3-letter nonsense words. | 
Nonverbal stimuli were 4 groups of random shapes in а 
2 x 2 design in which the dimensions of verbal 
association value and complexity were independently 


varied to assess the influence of each as determinants of | 


field differences. Results confirm earlier findings of a 
right-field superiority for verbal stimuli; however, a clear 
left-field superiority was found only for certain nonver- _ 
bal stimuli (the high-complexity shapes). Association 
value produced a significant main effect but no differen- 
tial field effect. Results are discussed in terms of the 
association between these field differences and recipro- 
cal specialization of functions in the human cerebral 
hemispheres. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8239. Galanter, Eugene & Galanter, Patricia. (Colum- 
bia U.) Range estimates of distant visual stimuli. 
Perception. & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14Q), 
301-306.— Conducted 5 experiments in which a total of. 


50 Os made magnitude estimations of the range of visual _ 


targets located at physical distances from a few hundred 
ards or less to more than 5 miles. The targets were at 
different elevations in different experiments so that O's 
varied from 1 to 90 deg. Targets were presented 
against the empty sky or against water, and the Os were 
stationary except in one experiment. Results show that 
psychophysical functions are power functions whose 
exponents range from 1.25 to .8 depending on the angle 
of the target above the horizontal. Background texture or 
O motion had no effect. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8240. Gardiner, Peter. (Guy's Hosp., London, Eng- 
land) A colour vision test for young children and the 
handicapped. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurolo- 
D 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 437-440.—Describes a simple 
screening test of color discrimination suitable for 
children of school-entry age. The child has to watch cut- 
out plastic letters with Ishihara-like, color-confused 
plates. (French, German, & Spanish abstracts)—P. W. 
Pruyser. 
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8241. Gardner, Gerald Т. (О. Michigan, Dearborn) of two-dimensional filtered noise. Science, 1973(Tun), 
Parallel perceptual processing and decisional strate- Vol. 180(4091), 1194-1196.—Argues that it is difficult fs 
gies: A reinterpretation of the Shaw and LaBerge effect. recognize portraits that have been coarsely sampled and 
— Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Jun) Vol. 13(3), quantized. Blurring such images improves recognition. A 
_ 517-518.—Reexamined P. Shaw and D. LaBerge’s (see simple, straightforward explanation is that high-frequen- 
_ PA, Vol. 47:8042) results in a tachistoscopic detection су noise introduced by the sampling and quantizing must 
paradigm. Ss scanned the letters of a adapted stimulus Бе removed by low-pass filtering to improve the signal- 

array in a particular sequence and were more accurate in — to-noise ratio and hence signal detectability or г i- 
identifying a target letter if it occurred earlier rather than tion. Experiments reported here, suggested on the basis 
Tater in the instructed sequence. Although propriocep- оѓ a different model, show instead that noise bands that 
tively and LaBerge interpreted this result as supportinga аге spectrally adjacent to the picture’s spectrum are 
limited-capacity attentional mechanism, the result is also considerably more effective in suppressing recognition, 
consistent with a nonattentional parallel processing —Journal abstract. 
conception: the payoff incentives used to encourage the 8246. Hearns, Joseph F. (U. Maine, Portland-Gor- 
- correct scanning sequence could alter Ss’ postperceptual ham) Effects of prestimulus cuing and target load 

decisional strategy so as to produce the results obtained. variability on maintenance of response strategies in а 
Е proprioceptively the compatibility of a parallel process- visual search task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
| ing conception with the results of Shaw and LaBerge and — 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 375-380.— Presented a visual 
- the results of visual experiments, the need for postulating search task to 144 female undergraduates to investigate 
_ а spatial capacity limit or attentional mechanism is (ће effects of increasing prestimulus cues (no informa- 
- questioned.—Journal abstract. tion, position information, or position-value informa- 
© 8242. Geissler, Н. С. & Timpe, К. P. (Humboldt U. tion) and target load variability (high vs low) on the 
a Berlin, Section of Psychology, E. Germany) [Analysis of ^ maintenance of Ss’ response strategies (hit rate vs hit-to- 
_ the grouping processes in perception by use of choice error ratio). Increasing the prestimulus cue information 
- reaction experiments.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psycholo- increased both hit and error rates under low load 
1 gie, 1972-1973, Vol. 180-181(1), 1-14.—Studied group- variability, while it increased hit rate and decreased error | 
Ling in perception which is of increasing practical rate under high load variability. The hit-error ratio | 
| Significance with regard to man-machine performance. strategy remained unaffected by increases in prestimulus 
E analysis was made based on a classification of сие information or target load variability.—Journal 
| fundamental types of choice reaction tasks under varying abstract. ; 
| conditions. Systematically considered variables were (a) 8247. Henderson, Leslie. (U. Guelph, Ontario, Cana- 

_ the number of signals, (b) the size of the information- da) Effects of letter-names on visual search. Са 

carrying area, and (с) the arrangement оѓ signalers in 1 Psychology, 1973(Jul Vol. 5(1), 90-96.—Investiga 

lype of choice reaction experiment. In another type of nonvisual aspects of search in an experiment WI ч 

_ experiment, a complex assignment was examined in female undergraduate and graduate students. We 

— Which both the grouping within the individual patterns searched through a list of letters of mixed case in a le 

and the grouping between the fixed patterns (by cancellation task, search was slowed if the Баск 

memory), had an appreciable influence on the assigning items included the target letter in the other case. wad 

performance. Results suggest that the required assign- effect was largest when target and confusing be 

ment performance causes specific grouping fixed by had visual analog similarity (e.g., cC) but still o Hs In 

memory that leads to the separation of irrelevant when no special visual similarity existed (e.g» h Xu 

- perceptual dimensions. This structure-forming process searches for 2 targets, 1 of either case, ER 

_ Сап be facilitated by presenting suitable patterns for facilitated when the targets were both cases of the 

certain groupings. (Russian summary)—English letter. —Journal abstract. - 
зиттагу. : T A 8248. Holt-Hansen, Kristian. (U. Copenhagen: Te 

8243. Gillam, Barbara. (State U. New York, Coll. of chological Lab., Denmark) An explanation of t 


Г 1), 
Optometry, New York) The nature of size scaling in һе illusion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), VOl- p 
. Ponzo and related illusions. Perception & Psychophysics, 307-311. en, Psy- 

1973(Oct), Vol. 140), 353-357.—The failure of previous 8249. Holt-Hansen, Kristian. (U. Copenhaga and 
_ investigators to obtain a Ponzo illusion when each test chological Lab., Denmark) Experienced lene: iddle and 
line is rotated 90 deg from its conventional placement shortening of a straight line fixated in the m 973 
- has been interpreted as a refutation of constancy scaling briefly exposed. Perceptual & Motor Skills 


(Jun), 


| n 
ory. It is proposed that, instead, these results might be Уо]. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1023-1029.—Exposed 21 b. " cm 
due to a failure of linear perspective to elicit foreshorten- male Ss individually to a vertical, straight, r " rojec 
ing Бадар. ae ы versa, since the 2 types of long and about 2 mm wide. The яй was р! 
perspective have different functions. This hypothesis was for 60 msec onto a medium grey scr t the 
tested with 10 Ss and confirmed. ЖЕ Fixating the midpoint of the line, all Ss npe wes 
ДА 8244. Gupta, G. C. & Manju. (Delhi U., India) Extent line lengthened upwards and downwards К int 
4 Сы aftereffect as a determinant of spiral structural of fixation to full length and then shortens : 
705, и орма & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. о? fixation. The measured time of lengthening n that of 
| ,, 8245. Harmon, Leon D. & Julesz, Bela. ixati int of the same P 
5 a Bell Lab., fixation of the nethermost point 0! nced 
Murray Hill, N.J.) Masking in visual “Nea hag Effects песто рсы the hypothesis that the exper? 
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lengthening-shortening is due to modulation—Journal 


abstract. 
8250. Howard, Roger B.; Wagner, Michael & Mills, 


Richard C. (Colgate U.) The superiority of the pair- 
comparisons method for scaling visual illusions. Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 507—512. 
—Conducted an experiment in which 21 undergraduates 
scaled the Delboeuf illusion by the methods of pair 
comparisons, constant stimulus differences, reproduc- 
tion, and pair reproduction. It was found that the 
method of pair comparisons (a) was clearly superior on 
all indices of validity, reliability, and efficiency; (b) 
forced the S to discriminate between treatment levels; 
and (c) avoided motor responses. It is suggested that Es 
should consider using pair comparisons Or related 
methods which share these advantages. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8251. Johnston, James C. & McClelland, James L. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Visual factors in word perception. Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 365-370. 
—Investigated the “word-letter phenomenon" (WLP) in 
an experiment with 48 university students. At tachisto- 
scopic exposure durations, each letter of a 4-letter word 
was perceived more accurately than a single letter. Data 
obtained rule out several artifactual interpretations, 
including the possibility that perception of letters ina 
word was facilitated merely by the presence of adjacent 
noun. The WLP depended critically on what type of 

isplay was used as a pre- and postexposure field. While 
а masking field of high contrast random contours 
produced a large and reliable WLP, a plain white field 
шга the phenomenon entirely. This pattern of 
EDA suggests several ways in which perception at the 
ord level may differ from perception at the letter level. 
Journal abstract. 
Inne Kelly, D. H. & Savoie, R. E. (Stanford Research 
sanhi lenlo Park, Calif.) A study of sine-wave 
Boh ivity by two psychophysical methods. Perception & 
Шр» 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 313-318.—Con- 
spatial-t computer-run experiments with 5 Ss to study 
Ут em Tequency response curves. In the method of 
the dm (Exp I) the computer program controlled 
San g of the stimuli and recorded S's contrast 
(Ep m n the forced-choice staircase (FCS) technique 
disci the program determined how often S could 
m Bee the sinusoidal grating from a uniform field, 
Coast S of his accuracy, controlled the stimulus 
cae the basis of S’s preceding responses, and 
approxi his threshold by a series of successive 
ар аот, The FCS technique minimized individu- 
observin Dn but required an order of magnitude more 
snis) B ime to obtain equally smooth contrast 
ity of s y curves. FCS also increased the overall sensitiv- 
Significantly, Ss by as much as 5 times, but did not 
Pure: Bod, change the shape of the contrast sensitivity 
inhibition at eq show strong effects of lateral 
abstract, low spatial frequencies. (15 ref)—Journal 
Mare qKonorski, Jerzy; Budohoska, Wanda; Celinski, 
mental es ski, Leszek. (Nencki Inst. of Experi- 
of comple ogy, Warsaw, Poland) Analysis of perception 
ae By phx visual stimulus-patterns. Acta Neurobiologi- 
‘perimentalis, 1973, Vol. 332), 497—507.— Presented 
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20 Ss with complex patterns consisting of 2 simple 
patterns placed one above the other in 1 frame (united 
pattern) or in 2 separate frames each (divided pattern). 
The upper pattern consisted of a configuration of lines, 
the lower a configuration of dots. There was 1 positive 
pattern which an S had to recognize in tachistoscopic 
exposure and a number of negative patterns which an S 
had to reject. When the dot component of the positive 
pattern consisted of 2 dots situated near its left edge, Ss 
committed a great number of recognition errors of the 
positive and negative patterns with dot-negative compo- 
nents. Recognition errors of negative patterns with line- 
negative components were much less numerous. Gener- 
ally, fewer errors were committed with divided than with 
united patterns. When in the dot component of the 
positive pattern, the distance between the dots was 
increased and they were placed symmetrically, the 
number of recognition errors decreased considerably; 
errors made in rejecting the negative patterns were, 
however, the same as in the previous test. Contrary to the 
previous test, errors with united patterns were less 
numerous than with divided patterns. Findings are 
discussed with reference to the concept of lateral 
inhibition between components of the complex unknown 
patterns. It is postulated that this inhibition can be 
partially overcome if the components of the complex 
pattern are easily integrated as is the case with symmetric 
united patterns.—Journal abstract. 

8254. Kristjansson, M. & Brown, R. 1. (School 
Psychological Services, Reykjavik, Iceland) Instruction 
effects and relation between extraversion and the spiral 
aftereffect. Perce; tual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
360, Pt. 2), 1 23-1326.—Investigated the relation 
between extraversion (E), as measured by the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory, and length of spiral aftereffect 
(SAE) Ss were 37 16-20 yr old male industrial 
apprentices. The SAE was measured on each S under 3 
instructions: (a) report when the aftereffect appears to 
stop. After S had been told of the 2 phases of decay of 
the aftereffect, (b) report the end of the Ist, faster, phase 
of decay; and (c) report when absolutely sure that the 
2nd phase has ended. Near-zero correlations were 
obtained under instructions (a) and (c), but E and SAE 


were negatively and significantly correlated under 
instruction (b). It is suggested that failure to differentiate 
these instruction conditions might account for previous 


contradictory findings on the relationship between E and 


SAE duration. (22 ref}—Journal abstract. 

8255. Kupin, Joseph J.; Haddad, Genevieve M. & 
Steinman, Robert M. (U. Maryland) Saccades in Neal's 
“Square Three.” Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 298-300.—Used a contact-lens 
optical lever to measure saccades of 2 Ss during 
maintained fixation of an “op art” painting that 
produced striking perceptual effects. Saccade frequency 
was not affected, but saccade vector magnitude was 


slightly, but reliably, larger with the painting than with a 
control stimulus. 

8256. Lack, Leon C. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) Amplitude of 
visual suppression during the control of binocular 
rivalry. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 
374-378.—Investigated the precise mechanism of control 
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- of binocular rivalry by instructing 12 experienced Ss to 
. attend actively to whichever pattern was momentarily in 
the nonsuppression phase. Test stimuli were presented 
tachistoscopically for recognition in either phase of 
rivalry. Because the differential recognition between 
nonsuppressed and suppressed phases was no greater for 
| an active than for a passive viewing condition, it is 
concluded that control is not mediated by varying the 
amplitude of the suppression effect. This result is 
- consistent with control that is exercised by selecting the 
eye to receive a constant amplitude suppression. In 
addition, it was found that visual sensitivity of rivalry 
-nonsuppression and nonrivalry were the same for the 
ocular dominant eye but different for the nondominant 
- eye. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8257. Lange, Robert V.; Sigel, Claude & Stecher, 
Sidney. (Brandeis U.) Adapted and unadapted spatial 
~ frequency channels in human vision. Vision Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 13(11), 2139-2143.—Results of an 
experiment with an experienced S show that the range 
over which luminance modulation of 2 spatial frequen- 
cies contribute additively to grating detection was 
narrow around 13.3 c/deg even under conditions of high 
adaptation to this frequency. Thus, adaptation does not 
broaden this range into that observed for threshold 
- elevation due to adaptation. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries) 
С 8258. Lappin, Joseph S. & Harm, О. Joseph. (Vander- 
_ bilt U.) On the rate of acquisition of visual information 
about space, time, and intensity. Perception & Psycho- 
- physics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 439-445.—Mapped the 


a 
3 - measuring the speed and accuracy with which 5 Ss could 


systematic changes with reaction time in the relative 
3 influences of the 3 stimulus variables over the 2 
= alternative responses. This suggests 3 phases of the 
= corresponding perceptual processes: an initial domi- 
nance by position of the stimulus, a subsequent joint 
influence by both intensity and duration, and an 
exclusive control by the correct dimension. Results 
_ demonstrate that Ss can attend selectively to various 
_ dimensions of the same stimulus, with concommitantly 
= Varying time constants. Perceptual processes being 
|. tapped by a discrimination task depend upon instruc- 
tions and upon RT.—Journal abstract. 

8259. Locher, Paul J. & Nodine, Calvin F. (Montclair 
State Coll.) Influence of stimulus symmetry on visual 
_ scanning patterns. Perception & Psychophysics, 
| 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 408-412.—Examined the eye 

. movements of 4 undergraduates performing a complexi- 

м у rating task in which the stimuli consisted of random 
. Shapes differing in symmetry, number of turns (sides) in 
3 the perimeter, and structural angularity. It was found 
that for both symmetrical and asymmetrical shapes, the 
| number of fixations and fixation time increased directly 
Oh structural complexity (number of sides). Distribu- 
ations for symmetrical shapes clustered in ⁄ of 


3 
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the shapes, while distributions of fixations for asymme- 
trical shapes did not. No differences were found in 
distributions of fixation time to either half of asymmetri- 
cal or symmetrical shapes. Findings suggest that S used 
an organizing code in addition to the featural code in 
characterizing a given shape. The organizing code 
permitted S to generate the feature code for a given 
shape on the basis of partial information. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8260. Marshall, A. J. & Stanley, Gordon. (О. Western 
Australia, Nedlands) The apparent length of rotating 
arcs under conditions of dark adaptation. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 349-352.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with 6 and 12 Ss, respectively, to 
study the apparent contraction of a rotating light arc. 
Such contraction occurred during the Ist 20 min, but not 
after 25 min, of dark adaptation. Estimates of length 
obtained after 25 min were affected by the level of 
luminance of the arc but not by its speed of rotation, by 
dark gaps in the arc, or by instructions to estimate its 
length in terms of a brighter region. There was no 
tendency for a rotating dark arc to appear shorter at any 
stage of adaptation.—Journal abstract. 7 

8261. McCarthy, S. Viterbo & Dillon, Winifred. (Regis 
Coll) Visual serial search for Arabic and Roman 
numbers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
37(1), 128-130.—Results of a repeated-measures design 
with undergraduates demonstrate the superiority of 
visual serial search for Arabic over Roman numbers 
across 10 30-sec trials with 60 sec intervening between 
equivalent tasks. This effect is interpreted as а function 
of the heterogeneity of target and field compa 

8262. McKelvie, Stuart J. (Bishop's U., Lennon 
Quebec, Canada) The meaningfulness and mean ў 
schematic faces. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973( ax 
Vol. 14(2), 343-348.— Generated a pool of 128 NL ; 
faces by varying brow, mouth, nose, eye height, E i 
shape. Ratings of meaningfulness (how easy V (the 
find an adjective describing the face) and me iy 
adjective given to the face) made by 64 d mouth. 
students were mainly a function of brow an 


i е least 
were horizontal, faces Wert 
озы if either brow of 


meaningfulness, meaning being depe 
ing feature. When both brow and тош 
horizontal, faces were most meaningful, 
was a function of the combination of brow 
30 ref)—Journal abstract. 5 0) 
н IT Motizuki, Tosiko. (Japan Women Д of 
Perception as a joint function of the Magee Ej 
the subject and the value of stimulus |, 15(1) 10-25 
Psychological Research, 1973(Мау), Vol: of the S and 
—Examined the effects of value orientation 60 Japanese 
the value of stimulus words on perception it ation, an 
students. Perceptual selection, peek R e nition, 
perceptual resonance were measure Ri Y show that 
memory, and association, respectively. ] PE when$ had 
the 3 perceptual mechanisms were faci DAS E and 
high or low value orientation to the stim! Eo High 
when the stimulus words had value and DG d quickly, 
or low-valued stimulus words were perce! 
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retained for а relatively long time, and were likely to be 
associated with other words. (44 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8264. Newmark, Joseph & Mayzner, Mark S. (Staten 
Island Community Coll.) Sequential blanking effects for 
two interleaved words. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Aug) Vol. 2(2), 74-16.—Conducted a 
study, employing а computer-based CRT display system 
used with 10 Ss, which extended and verified earlier 
findings concerned with display parameters that attenu- 
ate “sequential blanking” effects. It also revealed 2 
additional parameters, ie. word length and word 
orientation, which markedly affect the probability of 
word detection in such a sequential blanking paradigm. 
—Journal abstract. 

8265. Nielsen, Gerald D. & Smith, Edward E. (U. 
Wisconsin) Imaginal and verbal representations in 
short-term recognition of visual forms. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 
375-378.—In a same-different reaction time (RT) 
experiment, 48 undergraduates decided whether a test 
face was the same as or different from an original item 
presented 4 or 10 sec earlier. In 1 task the original item 
was also a face (FF task), and in the other task itwasa 
verbal description of a face (DF task). Same reaction 
time (RT) increased with the number of relevant features 
in the DF task, but not in the FF task. Also, same RT 
was faster in the FF than in the DF task. Findings 
indicate that S’s representation of the original stimulus 
consists of an integral image in the FF task and of a 
verbal description in the DF task.—Journal abstract. 

8266. Over, Ray; Long, Nigel & Lovegrove, William. 
w Queensland, St. Lucia, Australia) Absence of 

nocular interaction between spatial and color attrib- 
M of visual stimuli. Perception & Psychophysics, 
4 (Jun), Vol. 13(3), 534-540.—Hypothesized that 
шоп of the McCollough effect (spatially selective 
aes aftereffects) entails adaptation of monocularly 
xh ee detectors tuned to both spatial and color 
Su utes of the visual stimulus. 4 experiments were 
EE with a total of 14 Ss. The McCollough effect 
ШО, not be generated by displaying contour informa- 
Minas one eye and color information to the other eye 
rivalre үреецоп, even in the absence of binocular 
Ка or was it possible to induce depth-specific color 
an ects following an inspection period during which 
sa Cis stereograms were viewed, with crossed and 
Matin: disparity seen in different colored light. 
depth g and aftereffect in the perception of stereoscopic 
Perce er also nonselective to color; in both cases, 
RE ual distortion was controlled by stereospatial 
Bist but not by the color relationship between the 
arly от and test stimuli. Results suggest that Ыпоси- 
CRETAE spatial detectors in human vision are 

8267 8 to wavelength. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Research опас, Irwin. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
displays: at) Interaction effects in successive visual 

Haus п extension of the Eriksen-Collins paradigm. 
xp din & Psychophysics, 19730101), Vol. 136), 
PA, voi Applied C. W. Eriksen and T.F. Collin’s (see 
which Sr 41:12901 and Vol. 42:14777) paradigm, in 
лд of the elements of a display are assigned 

Ue y to each of 2 successively presented fields, to 

isual discrimination of 1- and 2-dimensional 
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Markov constraints. In contrast with the 2-flash masking 
paradigm, performance of 15 experienced Os in the 
Eriksen-Collins paradigm improved as the interval 
between successively presented fields was shortened. 
Constraint thresholds increased with interfield intervals 
as short as 20 msec. In contrast with the results of most 
visual information-processing tasks, increasing the dura- 
tion of each field resulted in sharply elevated thresholds. 
Elevation of thresholds was reduced through repeated 
presentation. Sharp asymmetries were also obtained with 
differential brightness of the 2 fields.—Journal abstract. 

8268. Prytulak, Lubomir S. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) The effect of fixation point on the 
appearance of rectilinearity. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 142), 387-393.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with 38 undergraduates in which data indicate 
that (a) within 3.5 deg visual angle of the fixation point, 
an eccentrically fixated line and dot appeared rectilinear 
when they were objectively convex toward the fixation 
point; (b) beyond 3.5 deg, they appeared rectilinear 
when they were objectively concave; (c) the latter effect 
was not an artifact of the use of stationary fixation 
points; and (d) the addition of an extraneous line to the 
stimulus line so as to form a 90-deg angle reduced the 
apparent size of the angle, but did not alter fixation point 
effects. The data also support the hypothesis that the 
stimulus line is more sensitive to illusory distortion than 
the dot and also support the increasing-decreasing 
model of the visual field —Journal abstract. 

8269. Reeves, Adam & Segal, Sydney J. (City Coll., 
City U. New York) Effects of visual imagery on visual 
sensitivity and pupil diameter. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1091-1098.—Tested 
the theory that the decline in visual sensitivity produced 
by imagery might be a result of pupillary dilation in 
response to imagery. The pupil diameter of 14 college 
students was measured under 3 conditions: when no 
imagery was produced; when imagery was deliberately 
produced; and while performing mental arithmetic tasks. 
Results did not support the hypothesized explanation. It 
is speculated that the decline in sensitivity may be 
related to changes in accommodation induced by visual 
imagery.—Journal abstract. 

8270. Richards, Whitman 
(Masschusetts Inst. of. Technology) Spatial frequency 
doubling: Retinal or central? Vision Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 13(11), 2129-2137.—Notes that, when a 
wide field is sinusoidally modulated both in space and in 
time, the spatial frequency of the pattern will appear 
doubled at high rates ‘of modulation. О. Н. Kelly’s (see 
PA, Vol. 41:1044) study proposed that this illusion is due 
to temporal integration of the nonlinear brightness 
response of the visual system. It is considered, however, 
that the anatomical locus of this temporal integrator is 
uncertain and could be subcortical. Results of an 
experiment with 6 Ss show that spatial frequency 
doubling followed binocular disparity detection and is 
concluded to be a cortical phenomenon. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

8271. Ross, Douglas A. (Indiana U. Pennsylvania) 
Overestimation of acute angles. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 513-514.—Horizontally 
oriented 45? angles were ranked by undergraduates as 


& Felton Thomas B. 
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more likely to produce the effect of a right angle seen 
- tilted in depth than vertically oriented angles. Results are 
| discussed in terms of previous studies of overestimations 
= of acute angles. 

8272. Schiffman, Н. В. (Rutgers State U., New 
Brunswick) A comparison of response modes on the 
perception of linear extent. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 276-278.—Investigated 
the influence of mode of response on the perception of 
linear extent in 48 male undergraduates by comparing 
the length reports given by a verbal-response mode 
absolute judgment with a length-matching response 
mode. The stimuli were 5 different lengths ranging from 
51-559 mm, and were shown at 2 durations, .5 and 5 sec. 
Results indicate that there is not a consistent effect of the 
response mode on the stimulus length and stimulus 
duration. It is suggested that the choice of response mode 
should be primarily determined by the demands of the 
experimental testing conditions and apparatus. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8273. Schuck, John R. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Factors affecting reports of fragmenting visual images. 
_ Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 
382-390.—Performed 7 experiments employing simula- 
tion and actual voluntary stabilization to study the 
reporting of fragmenting visual images. A total of 513 
adults served as Ss. Results indicate a significant bias 
toward the reporting of meaningful fragments when 
verbal reports were used throughout each trial. Moreo- 
Ver, tracings of fragments were completely accurate only 
when 1 line segment of the original pattern remained, 
With errors becoming increasingly likely as the number 
Of segments remaining increased. Diagonally oriented 
line segments disappeared more frequently than those 
oriented either vertically or horizontally. Locus of 
fixation proved important, but D. O. Hebb's (see PA, 
Vol. 38:1548) hypothesis concerning the preponderance 
of meaningful fragments was not supported.—Journal 
abstract. 

8274. Sheridan, Mary D. The STYCAR graded-balls 
vision test. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 423-432.— Describes the origin 
- and clinical application of the STYCAR (Sheridan Tests 
| їог Young Children and Retardates) graded-balls vision 
_ test (with 3 subtests). Findings are presented оп 400 
normal babies under 2% yrs old and 850 handicapped 
children under 12 yrs old. Ball sizes expressed in Snellen 
equivalents suggest that normal visual acuity of 12-mo 
infants is at least 3/9 3/9, probably superior to this. 
(French, German, & Spanish abstracts) (18 ref)—P. W. 
Pruyser. 

8275. Shively, F. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) A 
new afterimage: Color contrast afterimage? Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 525-526.—De- 
Scribes a new type of afterimage produced with ordinary 
colored „papers and ligh 
mechanisms of retinal adaptation and lateral inhibition 
15 given to account for the afterimage. 


illusion. Perceptual & 


1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 305-306 Motor Skills, 
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8277. Somekh, D. E. & Wilding, J. M. (Bedford Coll, 
U. London, England) Perception without awareness in a 
dichoptic viewing situation. British Journal of Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Aug) Vol. 64(3), 339-349.—Replicated an 
experiment of G. J. Smith, D. P. Spence, and G. S. Klein 
(see PA, Vol. 34:2614) which claimed to demonstrate 
that differences in meaning between words Tegistered 
below recognition threshold could affect associated 
conscious thoughts. In 2 experiments, a neutral face was 
paired with affect words presented subliminally and Ss 
were asked to rate its expression using a forced-choice 
indicator. In Exp I, with 20 male and female adults, 
words presented outside of awareness had an effect on 
semantically related judgments, which was at least as 
great as that with the same words presented supralimi- 
nally. In Exp II, with 20 male and female adults, this was 
confirmed and it was found that increasing the similarity 
of contour between critical and control words of 
different meaning suggested differences between subli- 
minal and supraliminal sessions. Responses tended to be 
meaning-related in the former and structure-related in 
the latter. It is suggested that the experiments have 
relevance to current theories of selective attention. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8278. Swisher, Carles W. & Mandes, Evans. J. 
Application of harmonic analysis to residual brightness 
flicker. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 
191-198.—Notes the significant contribution of harmon- 
ic analysis to the understanding of flicker fusion 
phenomena, including the areas of heterochromatic 
flicker where critical flicker frequency is viewed as a 
function of pulse-to-cycle fraction. In this context, 
modifications of selected values of variables in pp 
harmonic analytic functions for describing Mer 
heterochromatic critical flicker frequency are consi a af 
These modifications allow the luminance aspec i 
heterochromatic flicker to be viewed in clear relato 
conventional luminance flicker rather than кы. 
the chromatic aspects of the heterochromatic 
situation.—Journal abstract. The effect of 


of dotted ш 
1 
patterns. Vision Research, 13(11) 


2155-2163.—4 undergraduates participated in 4 expert 
ments which determined the detectability of о ДОШ 
stimulus patterns embedded in background огт. ght lines 
dotted visual noise. Results indicate that pem 5. Th 
were more easily detected than curves or cing 
finding held even though interdot spacings the 
geometry) were held constant in each pu isa sii 
global organization of the stimulus, therefore 5 ection. 
determinant of the ease of visual pus consid- 
Implications for pattern recognition а can 
ered using an optical computer. (Frenc! a 
Russian summaries) (20 ref)—/ournal АЛО ical Insts 
8280. Vicario, G. (U. Trieste, Psych? 02 ui 
Italy) Phenomenal rarefaction and visual vol. 1% 
“illusory” conditions. Perception, . | 
415-48 — Describes an experiment in ue Ss in 10 
mination involving 4 stimuli, 3 criteria, A ere 2 ways of 
trials each. Given a striped pattern, р reducing the 
obtaining a phenomenal rarefaction: (a) a etween the 
area of the pattern, leaving the distan 


14^ 


КЫ: 
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or (b) by placing the pattern within 


stripes unchanged; i 
contexts. With the Ist, 


, of Delboeuf's illusion 
henomenal rarefaction was coupled with an increment 
of visual acuity, since the stripes were distinctly seen at a 
greater distance. With the 2nd, the phenomenal rarefac- 
tion was the same, but was not associated with any 
increase of visual acuity. The effect of “actual” and 
“illusory” conditions on visual perception is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

8281. Wade, N. J. (U. Dundee, Scotland) Contour 
synchrony in binocular rivalry. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 423-425.— Generated afteri- 
mages of rivalrous vertical and horizontal lines simulta- 
neously in each eye, using 16 graduate students as Ss. 
Either a horizontal and a vertical line or 2 vertical lines 
were presented to 1 eye with the complementary 
rivalrous pair to the other eye. Synchrony of line pairs 
presented to the same eye was longer than predicted on 
the basis of independence, irrespective of monocular 
configuration. Furthermore, there appeared to be a 
facilitatory effect for lines of the same orientation if they 
were presented to 1 eye rather than combined from both 
eyes.—Journal abstract. 

8282. Wade, N. J. (U. Dundee, Scotland) Orientation 
and spatial frequency effects on linear afterimages. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3) 
446-450.—Single lines and gratings oriented vertically or 
at 45 deg were observed as prolonged afterimages in 2 
experiments with 24 undergraduate Ss in Expl and 3 Ss 
үсе їп the observation of afterimages in Exp II. 
een of complete visibility exhibited consistent 
thee ation selectivity for the gratings but not for single 
a vertical gratings were visible longer than 45-deg 
a ae Results. are discussed in relation to the 
ER esized spatial frequency channels in the human 

ee an: (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
and ane vade, N. J. (U. Dundee, Scotland) Orientation 
mu ial irequency effects on linear afterimages: The 
feror js erence for selectivity: A supplementary 
384-386 еп een & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 
M enerated afterimages of gratings orien 

the 3 m or at 45 deg relative to gravity. The heads of 
that need Ss were held upright or were tilted so 
duration терра, meridian was inclined 45 deg. The 
Bre xo visibility of the whole afterimage was longer 
(Л Ae grating when the head was upright and 
concluded Wm grating when the head was tilted. It is 
Was depend, at this orientation selectivity of afterimages 
pec. peat upon the orientation of the grating with 
irection EA the retinal meridian rather than to the 

8284 W gravity.—Journal abstract. 

Lab., Abe Sker; Evan H. (U.S. Army Ballistic Research 
theory et een Proving Ground, М4.) A mathematical 
erceptio optical illusions and figural afte А 

7-486 е Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 
Teceptive fi a is assumed that spurious enhancement of 
lines оп a d excitations near the intersection of image 

Д боп of d retina contributes to the cortical determina- 
equation b е geometry of 2-dimensional figures, ап 

ased on the least-squares fit of data points to a 


Straight 1; 
е ER be obtained to represent the apparent 
With a fit serves as an extreemum on the precision 


whi Е 
hich а data set can be represented by à straight 
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line. The disparity between the apparent line and the 
actual line that occurs in the case of peripheral (and to a 
lesser degree in more central regions of the retina) vision 
is sufficient to produce the perceptual errors that occur 
in the Poggendorff, Hering, and Mueller-Lyer illusions. 
The magnitude of the Poggendorff illusion as а function 
of the line angle is derived and experimentally tested. C. 
Blakemore, R. H. Carpenter, and M. A. Georgeson's (see 
PA, Vol. 46:2431) experimental data on angle perception 
are shown to fit this same function. The apparent curve 
is derived for the Hering illusion. The Mueller-Lyer 
illusion is found to be a variation of the Poggendorff 
illusion. Equations are further developed and used to 
derive R. H. Pollack's (see PA, Vol. 34:2495) experimen- 
tal results on figural aftereffects. Results involve only 
one experimentally determined coefficient that can be 
evaluated, within the limits of experimental error, in 
terms of physiological data. Use of these concepts 
provides a foundation for the abstract modeling of the 
initial phases of the CNS data reduction processes, 
including receptive field structure, that is consistent with 
the physiological limitations of the retina as a source of 
visual data. (49 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8285, Weintraub, Daniel J. & McNulty, John А. (U. 
Michigan, Human Performance Center) Clarity versus 
identifiability of repeatedly flashed patterns. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 293-305. 
Conducted 4 experiments with collge students 
(N= 83)in which stimuli selected from a set of nonsense 

atterns similar to alphanumeric characters were degrad- 
ed by reproducing each basic drawing through more and 
more layers of superimposed transparent plastic to 
secure various levels of objective clarity. A stimulus was 
temporally repeated to Ss 6 times in the same location. 
Identifiability and rated clarity of stimuli increased with 


increasing objective clarity and/or stimulus duration, 
prior knowledge about the 


even in the absence of prior | e it 
stimulus set. However, with increasing repetitions, 


identifiability increased while rated clarity did not. It is 
concluded that, since there was no concomitant improve- 
ment in perceptual clarity as stimulus identification 
improved across repetitions, the former could not be the 
cause of the improvement in the latter —Journal abstract. 
8286. Westheimer, Gerald & McKee, Suzanne Р. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Failure of Donders’ Law during 
smooth pursuit eye movements. Vision Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 13(11), 2145-2153.—Results of an 
experiment with 4 normal Ss show that when an eye 15 
tracking through a given position by a smooth movement 
it occupies that position with a different cyclotorsional 
orientation than if it steadily fixated that position. 
Torsional differences were not a function of target or eye 
velocity and, taken together with electro hysiological 
evidence, the findings point to significant differences in 
neural substrates of smooth tracking and saccadic eye 
movements. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
15 re 
‹ a Wyman, Diane & Steinman, Robert M. (George 
Washington U., Medical School) Small step tracking: 
Implications for the oculomotor "dead zone." Vision 
Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 13(11), 2165-2172.—C Yonduct- 
ed an experiment with 2 Ss in which the apparent 
contradiction between sensitivity of the oculomotor 
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system to small errors during maintained fixation of a 
stationary target and its insensitivity to much larger 
errors during small step tracking (as reported in 1961 by 
C. Rashbass) was resolved. The contact lens optical lever 
technique was used to study the manner in which the 
oculomotor system responds to small step displacements 
of the fixation target. Ss did, without prior practice, use 
saccades to correct step displacements of the fixation 
target just as they corrected small position errors during 
maintained fixation: they consistently (7989) and 
accurately (to within .5’) tracked target steps ranging 
from 3.4 to 13.8’. (French, German, & Russian summar- 
ies)—Journal abstract. 

8288. Wyman, Diane & Steinman, Robert M. (George 
Washington U., Medical School) Latency characteristics 
of small saccades. Vision Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
13(11), 2173-2175.—Recorded the horizontal and verti- 
cal eye movements of 2 Ss using a 2-dimensional contact 
lens optical lever to examine (studying the Ist saccade 
only) the relative effects of signal characteristics and 
Tesponse variables on the latency of the tracking 
response. Results suggest that the oculomotor system’s 
programing and execution level was the source of the 
relationship between response latency and target step 
amplitude. 

8289. Yonas, Albert & Pittenger, John. (U. Minnesota) 
Searching for many targets: An analysis of speed and 
accuracy. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
13(3), 513-516.—Conducted an experiment in which 3 
undergraduates scanned matrices of letters for 40 
sessions in a test of U. Neisser, R. Novick, and R. 
Lazar's (see PA, Vol. 38:4958) claim that feature tests in 
high-speed searches Operate independently and in 
parallel. In the multiple-target condition (MTC), the 
matrix contained any 1 of 4 target letters, while in the 4 
single-target conditions (STC) the S knew which 
particular target was embedded in the list. In contrast to 
previous studies, error rates for individual target letters 
in the MTC were analyzed separately rather than being 
pooled. 2 Ss made more errors on the hardest target 
when searched for in the MTC than in the STC. This 
differences would be masked by pooling error rates. The 
3rd S's scanning rate in the MTC was not as rapid as in 
the STC. Neither a Sequential nor a strictly parallel 
feature processing model can account for these data. 
—Journal abstract. 

8290. Zenhausern, Robert; Ciaiola, Michael & P. 
Claude, (St. John’s U., Jamaica, N.Y.) Subliminal and 
supraliminal accessory stimulation and two trapezoid 
illusions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
37(1), 251-256.—Investigated the effect of subliminal 
and supraliminal accessory stimulation (white noise) on 
2 dynamic Perceptual illusions, using 18 undergraduates 
as Ss. Only the most extreme subliminal stimulation (30 
db below threshold) was effective, significantly increas- 
ing the number of illusory experiences. The effect was 
Consistent across Ss and perceptual conditions. Both the 
magnitude and the direction of the effect are supported 
by previous research. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8291. Zubek, John P. & Bross, Michael. (U. Manito- 
ba, Winnipeg, Canada) Effect of prolonged monocular 
deprivation (homogeneous illumination) on the CFF of 
the nonoccluded and occluded eye. Perception & 
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Psychophysics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 13(3), 499—501.— Invest. 
gated whether phenomena caused by monocular depri- 
vation could be demonstrated by using diffuse, homoge. 
neous illumination as the monocular condition, 2 
experiments were conducted with 28 male undergradu- 
ates in which the CFFs of the nonoccluded and occluded 
eyes were measured before and then at various intervals 
during 3 days of unpatterned visual stimulation, No 
significant changes in performance were observed іп 
either eye. It is concluded that production of unusual 
interocular effects is dependent upon an absence of 
visual stimulation per se rather than upon an absence of 
pattern vision. Results are related to S. Sharpless's 
Concept of disuse of neural pathways, a revision of the 
law of denervation.—Journal abstract. 
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8292. Cotten, Doyice J.; Thomas, Jerry R.; Spieth, 
William R. & Biasiotto, Judson. (Georgia Southern Coll.) 
Temporary fatigue effects in a gross motor skill. Journal 
of Motor Behavior, 1972(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 217-222.—As- 
signed 75 male undergraduates to 1 of 3 treatment 
groups to investigate the comparative effects of initial 
and initial-plus-interpolated total-body physical fatigue 
upon learning and performance. Each S was tested on L. 
W. McCraw's mirror target toss test before and after 
exposure to 1 of the 3 conditions (initial fatigue, initial- 
plus-interpolated fatigue, or rest). Data were transformed 
into learning scores by the percent of possible im 
ment method and analyzed by a simple analysis o 
variance. Despite substantial effects on the performance 
curves, neither initial nor interpolated fatigue had zu 
permanent effect on the acquisition of skill.—Journa 
abstract. А 

8293. Glencross, D. Ј. (Flinders О. South A 
Bedford Park) Latency and response compl е! 
nal of Motor Behavior, 1972(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 2. " 5 
—Investigated the latency of movement терор 
varying complexity in 2 experiments with unde 
ates (N — 20) The complexity of an am d 
movement was varied by (a) increasing the exte К 
movement from 6 to 18 in, (b) reversing the moni 
and (c) making 2 or 3 pauses in an on-going ur if 
Results only partially support the пра Pe 
latency of a response is related to the complexi 7 longer 
movement pattern. Specifically, reaction time iss ate 
when the response involved significant change Ж, 
temporal organization of the movement P 
—Journal abstract. ia, 

8294. Glencross, D. J. (Flinders U. South A 
Bedford Park) Effector organization and “grad МЕНА, 
effort. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1912(Dec). in a hand 
263-271.—Investigated gradation of SACS recording 
cranking task by using strain-gauge and m of gradation 
techniques with 19 male adult Ss. сш 2 aie Шаг 
were related to (a) the impulsive force а ‘of the work 
point in the cycle of movement, (b) an meri activity in 
done per unit of time, (c) the degree of Wes inder of 
each of the 6 muscles analyzed, and ( of an EMG 
muscle activity based on the pen deter force were 
record. 2 criteria of the organization 0! istency of 
employed—the force range and the ru criteria of 
force range. Results show that none of 
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radation were closely related to speed of performance, 
but the organizational criteria showed a trend toward 
being related to speed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8295. Hicks, Robert E. (U. Texas) Bilateral reminis- 
cence in inverted-reversed printing: Effects of interpo- 
lated activity and printing-hand sequence. Journal of 
Motor. Behavior, 1972(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 241-250.—Con- 
ducted an experiment in which the independent variables 
were the printing-hand sequence (left-to-right vs right-to- 
left), and the interpolated activity (control vs upright 
reading vs inverted reading). These variables were 
factorially combined in a 2 Х 3 design with 30 right- 
handed undergraduates per cell. On 2nd-hand perform- 
ance, the upright groups were found to be superior to the 
combined inverted and control groups under both 
sequence conditions. However, the inverted group was 
superior to the controls only in the left-to-right condition 
and not in the right-to-left condition. This latter result is 
possibly due to the specialization of the cerebral 
hemispheres for certain types of processing activities. 
Implications of this hypothesis for possible mechanisms 
producing reactive inhibition in the CNS are discussed. 
(36 ref}—Journal abstract. 

‚8296. Hoffman, Shirl J. (U. Pittsburgh) Practice and 
inter-individual variance in movement. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 222. 

8297. Hutchinson, Vann Q. & Cotten, Doyice J. 
Effects of audience and anxiety level on learning and 
performance of a complex gross motor skill by college 
Mum Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, 
n 2), 1103-1108.— Selected 36 female college freshmen 
rom each of 4 distinct state anxiety levels based on 
praed scores on the Social Avoidance and Distress 
Pond and Fear of Negative Evaluation Scale. Within 
m EH group, 12 Ss learned a ball-throwing task 
fein of 3 conditions: passive male audience, passive 
ушн audience, and the E alone. Performance was 
үп edly affected for highly anxious Ss with a male 
3 ы Analysis of learning scores indicates that none 
ШЫ е audience conditions affected learning at any 

EM level. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

y те Kvalseth, Tarald О. (Georgia Inst. of Technolo- 
Bante ool of Industrial & Systems Engineering) Fitts’ 
and Шатр! temporal motor responses with 
197300, out path constraints. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
6r it Vol. 37(2), 427-431.—Results of a study with 
Же an anded male undergraduates show that a univari- 
29:20590 model, analogous to P. M. Fitts's (see PA, Vol. 
mani D arm movement model, is appropriate for 
fae Motor responses involving serial hand 
Шен i n a maximum information rate of 5.5 
RR is rate is ⁄ that determined by Fitts. For such 
Th MS tasks with different types of movement 
model nstraints imposed, it is shown that a 2nd-order 
muero interaction is appropriate for relating 
їп COSME time to movement information and constraint 
e mation, the latter independent variable providing 
abstr eatest contribution to movement time.—Journal 
ct. 

praise Macy, Daniel J. (U. Colorado) Effect of verbal 
college nid réproof on balance board nce of 
1973(907 ales and females. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
), Vol. 37(2), 488.—8 female college students 
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(Es) tested 48 male and 48 female college students on a 
balance board and administered verbal praise or reproof. 
No significant reinforcement effect was found, but there 
was a significant Reinforcement X E interaction effect. 
Es' physical appearance and possible sociocultural 
gender factors may have influenced the effect of 
reinforcement. 

8300. Mayhew, J. E. (U. Bristol, England) Directional 
asymmetry in the duration of simple movement afteref- 
fects produced by movement aftereffects contingent on 
colour. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(4), 453-457.—Produced 
movement aftereffects (MAEs) contingent on color and 
pattern in 6 Ss. A pattern, illuminated with red light and 
rotating clockwise, was alternated with its contrast- 
reversed "negative," illuminated with green light and 
rotating counterclockwise. Subsequently, when the sta- 
tionary patterns were presented, Ss reported counter- 
clockwise MAEs on the red pattern, and clockwise 
MAES on the green pattern. А simple MAE produced by 
adapting to the red pattern and tested on the green 
pattern was greater in duration when the direction of the 
inducing motion was opposite to that used in the 
contingent MAE adaptation procedure. It is suggested 
that this directional asymmetry in the duration of the 
simple MAE may be used as a within-Ss measure of the 
contingent MAE.—Journal abstract. 

8301. McIntyre, John S.; Mostoway, W.; Stojak, R. A. 
& Humphries, M. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) 
Transfer of work decrement in motor learning. Journal 
of Motor Behavior, 1972(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 223-229.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with male undergraduates 
(№= 152) to test the hypothesis that the decremental 
effects of massed practice are due to the development of 
a negative drive (C. L. Hull's reactive inhibition 
concept). Results indicate that the decremental effects of 
massed practice on either the pursuit rotor or the 2-hand 
coordinator did not transfer to depress performance or 
reminiscence on the other task. Results do not support 
Hull’s drive interpretation but are explained by theories 
attributing decrement toa decreased level of arousal. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

$302. Miller, Jeffrey O. & Pachella, Robert G. (U. 
Michigan) Locus of the stimulus probability effect. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
1010), 227-231.—Varied stimulus quality and stimulus 
probability in 2 reaction time (RT) experiments with 
college students (п = 24). In Exp I Ss were run in a 
Sternberg paradigm with a fixed-set procedure, and 
stimulus quality was manipulated by varying the contrast 
between the stimulus and its background. Both stimulus 
probability and stimulus quality affected RT, and the 
interaction of these 2 variables was highly significant. In 
Exp II stimulus probability and quality were varied as in 
Exp I, but 5% task was to name the stimulus. Again, 
stimulus probability and quality affected RT, although 
both effects were smaller than in Exp I. The interaction 
of stimulus probability and quality was also significant. 
Results of both experiments indicate that stimulus 
probability affects the stimulus encoding stage; this was 
interpreted as evidence against recent self-terminating 


search models of the memory scanning process.—Journal 
abstract. 
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8303. Mohan, Vidhu & Mohan, Jitendra. (Punjab U., 
Chandigarh, India) Physical persistence as a function of 
neuroticism, extraversion, sex and goal-set. Indian 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
19-20.—Conducted an experiment with 20 male and 20 
female Ss selected for extreme scores on the Neuroticism 
and Extraversion scales of the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory. 2 levels of persistence (У, and У) on the hand 
dynamometer were tested. Results indicate significantly 
better persistence in girls at both levels. High neurotic 
and extraverted Ss persisted longer than low neurotic 
and introverted Ss.—Journal abstract. 

8304. O'Keefe, Edward J. (Marist Coll.) Comparison 
of high- and low-impulse groups on two tests of motor 
inhibition. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
37(2), 435-441.—Used the ratings of teachers and other 
supervisory personnel to select high- and low-impulse 
boys (N = 80) from either an institution for juvenile 
delinquents or for abused and abandoned children. On 2 
tests of motor inhibition, Ss were required to trace a 
spiral figure or to write phrases slowly. Neither test 
differentiated the high- from low-impulse institutional- 
ized Ss or delinquents from nondelinquents. The signifi- 
cant correlation (r — .74) obtained between the tests 
suggests that they both measure motor inhibition. 
However, the failure of the tests to differentiate the 
groups in the expected direction indicates that motor 
inhibition is, at best, only 1 aspect of impulsivity. 
—Journal abstract. 

8305. Payne, R. B. & Richardson, E. T. (U. Georgia) 
Effects of classically differentiated supplementary 
feedback cues on tracking skill. Journal of Motor 
Behavior, 1972(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 257-261.—Argues that 
although previous studies have shown that classical 
predifferentiation of green (CS-) and red (CS+) cues 
facilitated tracking performance when used as supple- 
mentary indicators of correct and incorrect responses, 
respectively, the studies were inconclusive concerning 
specific conditional properties vs nonspecific arousal 
Consequences of the cues. In the present study 108 
undergraduates were exposed to the same predifferentia- 
lion procedure, but then were subgrouped in terms of the 
kind of feedback signal received in tracking (no signal, 
red only, green only, or both signals). A nonspecificity 
theory predicts subgroup equality of tracking perform- 
ances while specificity theory predicts the dependence of 
performance level on the kind of signal received. Results 
corroborate previous findings and the view that tracking 
effects are reasonably attributable to the transfer of 
specific stimulus functions generated in the differentia- 
tion trials.—Journal abstract. 

8306. Possamai, Camille А.; Granjon, Marilyn; 
Requin, Jean & Reynard, Guy. (National Center for 
Scientific Research, Inst. of Neurophysiology & Psycho- 
physiology, Marseille, France) Sequential e related 
to foreperiod duration in simple reaction time. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1185-1186. 
— Conducted a simple reaction-time (RT) experiment 
with variable interstimulus interval (ISI), using 3 groups 
of 10 Ss each receiving 3 distributions of 181$. A steep 
decreasing RT-ISI relationship resulted from the use of a 
time mark during the ISI course. The shortest RTs were 
found when ISI for | trial equalled ISI for the previous 
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trial. RT increased more when the ISI for the Previous 
trial was longer than when it was shorter than ISI for the 
actual trial.—Journal abstract. 

8307. Powell, Graham E. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U, 
London, England) Negative and positive mental prac- 
tice in motor skill acquisition. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 312. 

8308. Raum, Harald. (Technical U, Dresden, E, 
Germany) [Regulative functions of performance goals 
in motor learning.] (Germ) Probleme und Ergebnisse der 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 45, 57-81.—Examined the cyber- 
netics of human behavior, particularly as it relates to the 
efficiency of learning of motor tasks. Goal orientation is 
defined as subjective evaluation of performance at 
completion of the task. Measured performance involved 
tracing of a sawtooth curve with a stylus. 60 students and 
apprentices, 16-22 yrs old, were used in a 3-group test 
situation including accurate, quick, and average per- 
formers. It was found that learning is regulated by goal 
orientations of the learner. Specific accent on particular 
goals influences qualitative and quantitative aspects of 
the learned tasks. Individuals learned “parts” rather than 
“wholes” depending on emphases found in their learning 
goal orientation, Findings not related to the general 
hypothesis also are discussed. (77 ref)—F. Hardt. 

8309. Shanmugam, T. E. & Narayanan, S. (U. Madras, 
India) Effect of bicycle ergometer work on arousal. 
Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology, E 
Vol 7(1) 1-9.—Employed a cycling task es 
university students for 10 and 20 min with a load o 
kg at the constant speed of .15 km/min. Results sl eT 
behavioral efficiency was decreased at a lowered P 
state indicated by psychophysiological symptoms, pe 
of fatigue, and results of tests using critical lic а 
frequency and spiral aftereffects. Reaction ш m 
found to be least affected in lowered state of arousal. 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

PRG. Sidomki, Joseph B. Carter Kenneth & 
O'Brien, Timothy. (U. South Florida) Variables i nul d 
ing "lining up the shot" in golf putting. Регсер! 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 39-44. Darden, 

8311. Singer, Robert N.; Llewellyn, Jack 5 petitive 
Ellington. (Florida State U.) Placebo and с Aer 
placebo effects on motor skill. Research би 3 
1973(Mar), Vol. 44(1), 51-58.—Formed 3 БОР уте 
male graduate and undergraduate students bbs 
the placebo effect in motor learning and Pin reaction 
АП Ss performed in the pursuit rotor and ss is 
time-movement time tasks. When examining shel task 
performance, no differences were noted o. and 
among the groups (placebo, competitive vith trials in 
control). Groups improved in performance effect was 
both tasks, and a significant interaction er 
observed in reaction time and movement bet direction 
In general, the trends were not in the SS was con- 
as far as group differences in performa ef Journal 
cerned and are explained accordingly. (1 ; 

d : mic 
а 2. Smoll, Frank L. (U. Washington) me 
ability analysis system. Research Quom ena 
Vol. 44(2), 232-236.—Details a method m e r respon 
assessment of space-time characteristics 0 the 


Aerts ats ment 0 
ses to auditory rhythmic stimuli, i.e., assess 
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ability to be in a specific point in space at а specific point 
jn time. o procedures, and recording analysis 
are described. 

8313. Sonstroem, Robert J. & Walker, Maxwell I. (U. 
Rhode Island) Relationship of attitudes and locus of 
control to exercise and physical fitness. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1031-1034. 
—Found that locus of control (as measured by Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale) and attitudes toward 
physical activity specifying direction for the control 
construct were related to cardiovascular fitness and to 
measures of voluntary physical exercise on 102 male 
upperclassmen. Comparing dependent variable scores 
for internals and externals within attitude score quartiles 
produced significant attitude, control, and interaction 
effects on the fitness variable. Only the attitude effect 
was significant on voluntary exercise reports. Internal Ss 
with more favorable attitudes toward physical activity 
obtained significantly better fitness scores and reported 
significantly greater amounts of voluntary physical 
exercise than the rest of the sample.—Journal abstract. 

8314. Suttie, Sandra J. (Oregon State U.) Differential 
effects of viewing four patterns of figure movement on 
performance of a dynamic balance task. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 219-282.—48 male 
college students watched a visual figure moving in a 
horizontal, vertical, circular-clockwise, or circular-coun- 
lerclockwise pattern while performing a dynamic bal- 
an task on a Dynabalometer. A 2-way analysis of 
fie showed a significant difference among the 
ENS Scores during performance of the visual tasks. 
poer analysis indicated that the differences occurred 
ME the vertical vs horizontal and between the 
К у countercíockwise conditions. Balance was 
diis € viewing the vertical pattern, followed by the 
I and horizontal patterns, and poorest with the 

a B lockwise pattern.—Journal abstract. 

Dou Мото, Joseph В. (U. Maryland, School of 
chan a ыо) Stroboscopic study of motion 
mE i that accompany modifications and improve- 
197(Mas a throwing performance. Research Quarterly, 
Practice у), Vol. 4402), 216-226.—Analyzed the effects of 
Ned. оп the movement changes of an upper limb 

Мше caged in a novel ball throwing task for accuracy. 
gram Ды ergraduates participated in a training pro- 
consecutive ace of 50 throws per day at a target for 20 
Photogra, А ays. Information taken from stroboscopic 
Sessions phs of the first and last days of the practice 
accom meas as data. Motor modifications that 
Cink ШО, the considerable reduction in throwing 
changes i ed changes in rate (velocity magnitude) and 
Scores «ж position (wrist angle). Posttest limb velocity 
мете also € reduced from their pretest counterparts and 
limb oy more consistent. Initial posttest 
urements erations were much lower than similar meas- 
Posttest тшде of the pretest throws. Subsequent 
gradual a celerntion for the ball release was more 
the ре controlled than at pretest. Measurements of 

е pre ie of ulnar flexion for the posttest far exceeded 

in the уне and were accompanied by an increase 
16 S Enc of occurrence.—Journal abstract... 

Chio, ade, M. С. & Newell, К. М. (U. Illinois, 

5 Research Center) Performance criteria for 
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stabilometer learning. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 231-239.— Devised a technique for 
collecting multiple dependent variables (DVs) on stabi- 
lometer performance in an experiment with 80 male 
undergraduates. The relative sensitivity of 6 measures of 
stabilometer performance was determined within a 
2x2 x 2 x 6 (blocks of 5 trials) factorial design. 2 
levels each of plane of balance, knowledge of results 
(KR), and starting position were independent variables. 
Ss performed 30 trials with a 30-sec intertrial rest. 
Univariate analysis of variance revealed significant 
changes across blocks on 4 of the 6 DVs measured. 
Multivariate analysis of variance of the 3 treatment 
effects revealed that the KR factor was significant 
(р <.01). Discriminant function analysis indicated a 
measure of S's variability about a chosen balance point 
as the best discriminator for the KR factor. Recording 
continuous analogue information of S's response ге- 
vealed that the stabilometer was sensitive to S's learning. 
Results are discussed in terms of the role of KR, task 
criterion manipulations, and the use of the stabilometer 
as a motor task within theoretical frameworks. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8317. Whitley, Jim D. (California State U., Bakers- 
field) Effects of increasing inertial resistance on 
performance and learning of a training task. Research 
Quarterly, 1973(Mar), Vol. 44(1), 1-11.—Assigned 90 
male undergraduates to | of 3 control-resistance condi- 
tions to determine the effects of artifically increased 
mass (moment of inertia) on performance and learning 
of a continuous rotational-type fine motor tracking task. 
Ss performed the Ist 25 trials under their control (C), 
intermediate mass (E-1), and heavy mass (E-2) condi- 
tions. After a 5-min rest, all Ss completed the last 10 
trials under C conditions. While the pretest performance 
of E-2 was significantly depressed compared with C and 
Е-1 and significant learning occurred within each group, 
there was no difference in the amount learned. There was 
little relationship between static strength and either 

formance or learning scores. No changes were found 
in strength performance either within or among groups. 
The belief that effective motor learning depends on 
optimal conditions is questioned. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8318. Williams, L. R. & Hearfield, V. (U. Otago, 
Dunedin, New Zealand) Heritability of a gross motor 
balance task. Research Quarterly, 1973(Mar), Vol. 44(1), 
109—112.—Assessed heritability of performance on à 
large body balance task by requiring 15 pairs of 
monozygotic and 8 pairs of dizygotic 14-yr-old twins to 
accomplish the Bachman ladder climb. АП but 2 
monozygotic pairs Were males. Using Holzinger's herita- 
y coefficient to measure data across all trials, results 
indicate much less heritability than reported for physical 
measures and for fine motor tasks. Environmental 
factors contributed just over 50% to the total perform- 
ance of the task.—B. McLean. 

8319. Williams, L. R. (U. Otago. Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Psychological refractoriness of two serial 
motor responses. Research Quarterly, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
44(1), 24-33.—Examined the memory drum and single 
channel concepts of refractoriness, using a forward lunge 
with a concurrent right-arm swing as the primary 
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response and a right-thumb key release for the 2nd 
response. Ss were 25 male undergraduates. Interstimulus 
intervals (ISIs) ranged from .10-.50 sec in .10-sec steps 
presented in a random order. While movement refracto- 
Tiness decreased with ISI, no residual capacity was 
evident in examining the single channel model making 
channel occupation time equal to RT,. The possibility 
that central refractory time, 6, was of variable duration 
was also noted. Correlations between the reaction time to 
the Ist stimulus and to the 2nd stimulus indicate little 
generality of individual differences and emphasize the 
need for further research if single channel models are to 
achieve closer approximations to data arising from the 
study of the ability to execute consecutive paired 
responses. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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8320. —— — — . Assessment іп a pluralistic society: 
Proceedings of the 1972 Invitational Conference on 
Testing Problems. Princeton, N.J.: Educational Testing 
Service, 1973. xvii, 126 p. 

8321. Barrett, Henry C. & Barker, Harry R. (U. 
Alabama) Cognitive pattern perception and musical 
performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 2), 1187-1193.—Rejects the *omnibus" treat- 
ment of musical aptitude—i.e., recognition of only a 
single musical factor—and considers the possible role of 
pattern perception. 51 8-12 yr olds were divided by the 
Musical Performance Test into equal groups of high, 
medium, and low musical ability. Tests for 5 measures of 
pattern perception were then given. Multivariate and 
univariate analyses of variance show a statistically 
significant relationship between the musical ability 
groups for 3 of the 5 perceptual variables: perceptual 
speed, flexibility of closure, and speed of closure. 
—Journal abstract. 

8322. Becker, Stephanie S.; Horowitz, Mardi J. & 
Campbell, Linn. (U. Chicago) Cognitive responses to 
stress: Effects of changes in demand and sex. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 519-522. 
—Replicated a previous study with female Ss by M. J. 
Horowitz and S. Becker (see PA, Vol. 47:2452) testing 
the theory that increased intrusive and Tepetitive thought 
after exposure to stressful events is a Cognitive response 
tendency occurring in general population groups. Re- 
ports by 1 female and 27 male students of mental 
contents before and after neutral and stress films were 
analyzed. Data contrasted for male and female Ss and 
for different instructional demands show that the stress 
film exerted a significant influence on increase in 
intrusive and stimulus-repetitive thought; male-female 
differences and demand effects were nonsignificant. 
Results support the hypotheses that intrusive and 
repetitive thinking are general Cognitive responses to 
Stress and that such changes in conscious experience can 
be quantified in the laboratory.—Journal abstract. 

8323. Bi u Michael H. (U. California, San 
_ Diego) Morality judgment: Test of an averaging model 
with differential weights. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 395-399. Asked 20 
. undergraduates to rate hypothetical persons described by 
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sets of moral and immoral actions. The obtained тай 
were inconsistent with additive and averaging models of 
information integration. An averaging model with 
differential weights could not Bive a consistent account 
of the effects of both the number of items and the 
heterogeneity of the items in the set. Results indicate that 
highly immoral deeds appear to have an overriding 
influence on the overall judgment; having committed | 
bad deed, a person will be rated "bad," with his good 
deeds having little influence. Morality judgment may 
thus represent a truly configural process.—Journal 
abstract. 

8324. Bourne, Lyle F. (U. Colorado, Inst. for the 
Study of Intellectual Behavior) Effects of rule, memory, 
and truth-table information on attribute identification, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
101(2), 283-288.— Presented feedback about the truth- 
table classification of stimuli to 192 female undergradu- 
ates to facilitate S's identification of the attributes 
relevant to an unknown concept. The more different 
truth-table classes specified, the better was S's perform- 
ance. Facilitation was greater in more difficult problems 
(ie. when the concept was a conditional rather than a 
disjunction and when S had to rely entirely on her own 
memory for preceding instances). Results clarify several 
issues arising from experiments by P. R. Laughlin, but in 
general support his conclusions.—Journal abstract. 

8325. Bransford, John D. & Johnson, Marcia K. (State 
U. New York, Stonybrook) Considerations of some 
problems of comprehension. In W. С. Chase (Ed), 
Visual information processing. New York, N.Y.: Academ- 
ic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. j d 

8326. Butler, Brian. (Queen's U., Kingston, ОША 
Canada) Components of the familiarity effect В 
tachistoscopic recognition. Journal of Кре 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), Xe m 
previous studies, D. J. Mewhort et al (see РА, fos 
43:12246) concluded that the familiarity of a M ЕИ 
affected the initial input and rate of processing ү 1518) 
items, whereas M. Hershenson (see PA, Vol. b E ШЕ 
concluded that familiarity affected only the d des 
response processes. The present study with li meno 
graduates reconsiders the argument by ed A 
interactions between familiarity and processing mate 
material that is processed and reported and [ог ЫШЫ 
that is processed but need not be reported. Rest A 
an effect in both cases, but an interaction Т 

5 4 aterial reported. 
processing time only for the m 1 4 output 
suggests that familiarity affects both input БЕ Јошт 
processes in a recognition task. (15 re 
abstract. 3 

8327. Chase, William С. & Simon BEY б, 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) The mind's eye in chess: 

Chase (Ed.), Visual information processing. E Reviews 
N.Y.: Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $ Ro 
experiments by the author and other researt ;nvolved i 
skill, perception, and cognitive proc n-processing 
chess-playing. Results un an information-P = 
theory of chess skill. (29 ге! 2 ол О) 

8328. Chase, William G. Œd). (Camegie N, ү: Act 
Visual information processing. New York "res of 
demic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50.—Ргеѕеп 
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readings OD visual processes in cognition and linguistic 
comprehension and on information-processing models. 

8329. Clark, Herbert H.; Carpenter, Patricia A. & 
Just, Marcel A. (Stanford U.) On the meeting of 
semantics and perception. In W. G. Chase (Ed.), Visual 
information processing. New York, N.Y.: Academic, 
1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 

8330. Coe, William C. (California State U., Fresno) А 
further evaluation of responses to an uncompleted 
posthypnotic suggestion. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1913(Арг), Vol. 15(4), 223-228.—Investigated 
the stability of the phenomenon reported by Nace and 
Ome in 1970—the tendency to complete an uncompleted 
posthypnotic suggestion. 2 experiments were designed to 
examine this phenomenon under different conditions 
and to test the generalizability of the hypotheses 
suggested by the findings. Results indicate that (a) 
waking suggestions were equally as effective as posthyp- 
notic suggestions in creating a tendency to complete an 
uncompleted response, (b) no clear relationship was 
found between hypnotic susceptibility and the tendency 
to complete an uncompleted posthypnotic suggestion, 
and (c) demand characteristics of the experimental 
setting may have partly accounted for the tendency to 
complete a posthypnotic suggestion.—M. V. Kline. 

8331. Dórner, D.; Reither, F. & Schópel, Rosemarie. 
i Kiel, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) [A system 
m demonstraing problem-solving ability.] (Germ) 
mcn fur Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 180-181(2), 
ү -158.—Formulates а cybernetic system for the 
information processing and learning processes which 
occur when persons are confronted with a problem space 
new to them. Problem solving and learning processes are 
рева as information processes which may be traced 
ux to a small number of elementary processes 
Thee in a memory system of a simple structure. 
Ran memory system has the structure of an associative 
a This theory predicts behavior to which “logical- 
БЕН evidence tasks are set as problems. This 
Re iction is made both with regard to the difficulty of 
eo and with regard to the training effect of 
© problem series. It seems possible to predict 
aa and content-related characteristics of problem- 
eee behavior by means of this theory. Differences 
Hated prediction and behavior are to be attributed to 
E memory capacity. (Russian summary) (33 ref) 

uM summary. 

р 32. Foulkes, David & Pope, Richard. (О. Wyoming) 
Sabor visual experience and secondary cognitive 
diete ion in Stage REM: A modest confirmation and 
310) ipeum Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
асте 7-118.—Results of a study with 14 college 
Vol ES S. Molinari and D. Foulkes's (see PA. 
Sire: 080) finding that REM-burst sleep mentation is 
Чп ensory and less conceptual than that occurring 
ЕМ аы of ocular quiescence within EEG Stage 
i D at a reduced level of absolute discriminability 
Шене y when spontaneous portions of S's dream 
of EEG. were considered. Evidence suggests that bursts 
SERRA sawtooth waves which often precede REMs are 
ae Men with mentation correlates comparable to 
activity. REM bursts themselves, and that sawtooth 
ity may in fact mark the point at which the most 
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discontinuity is experienced in S's train of sleep thought. 
Implications for tonic-phasic and scanning-hypothesis 
models are discussed, and the possibility of extending 
them to studies of non-REM-sleep mentation is consid- 
ered. (17 ref}—Journal abstract. 

8333. Hammerton, M. (Applied Psychology Unit, 
Cambridge, England) Processing of numbers and of 

ical magnitude. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 155-158.—Describes 3 experi- 
ments in which 25-44 yr old housewives (N = 24) 
performed а decision-making task based оп signal 
detection theory. In all tasks, @ was 95 and signal 
probability was .25. In 2 experiments the evidence was 
presented in the form of numbers and in the 3rd 
experiment as lengths of rods. Ss performed well with 
rods, less well with numbers when they did not have. 
knowledge of results, and very poorly with numbers 
when they did have knowledge of results. It is suggested _ 
that many people may not process numbers as à 
continuum and may have unclear ideas about probabili- - 
ty.—Journal abstract. 

8334. Harcum, E. Rae & Monti, Peter M. (Coll. of 
William & Mary) Cognitions and “placebos” in beha- 
vioral research on ambient noise. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 75-99,—Conducted 3 
ents with undergraduates (N = 101). In Exp I, - 
ual and card-sorting tasks, no effects of 100-db - 


task of rep 
were told that 


suggest that some 
the noise to be disturbin d 
absence of any other adequate “placebo 
cognitive factors, deceptive instructions may always be 
necessary in studies of ambient noise. (49 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 
8335. Lester, David; Bird, Kristine; Brown, Kerry & 
(Richard Stockton State Coll.) Validity of 


Shaw Blocks Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), 


Vol. 37(2), 442.—Scores on the Shaw Blocks Test were 
found to be unrelated to scores on conventional 
intelligence tests (e.g, the WAIS) on samples of 8th 
graders, college freshmen, and male prison inmates. 

Adam P.; Wilson, Ronald S.; Lewis, 
larry. (U. Louisville, Child Devel- 
р! nit ng infant intelligence. Science, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4113), 734.—Presents 2 commenta: 
ly to M. Lewis and H. McGurk's (see PA 


ries and a rep! f у : | 
Vol. 50:725) article оп the evaluation of infant intelli 


ence. It is claimed (and 1 
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and that their choice of supporting references was 
biased. Numerous studies are cited in which clinical 
evaluations of infants show respectable and strong 
interage correlations. It is further stressed that infant 
intelligence scores are of great use for diagnostic 
appraisal and valid as measures of future intelligence 
with clinical populations.—B. McLean. 

8337. Mavrides, Cynthia M. (Laurentian U., Sudbury, 
Ontario, Canada) Generalization gradients for categori- 
zation of polygon patterns. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1051-1053.—Used 2 poly- 

- gons at each of 3 levels of association value (AV) to 
produce 72 variants with 2 different units of perturbation 
(dissimilarity to the original) and 1—6 perturbations- 
/form. 24 undergraduates served as Ss. More correct 
categorizations were observed for patterns with the 
smaller unit of perturbation and also for those with the 
highest level of AV (p < .01). Generalization gradients 
evaluating the frequency of correct categorizations 

- against an increasing number of perturbations were 
sharpest for the larger unit of distortion (p < .01), and 
по systematic differences in gradient due to AV were 
evident. Results are interpreted as stressing the impor- 
tance of AV and constraint metrics for categorization 
tasks.—Journal abstract. 

8338. McPeake, John D. & Spanos, Nicholas P. 

(Massasoit Community Coll.) The effects of the wording 

. Of rating scales on hypnotic subjects’ descriptions of 
visual hallucinations. American Journal of Clinical 

- Hypnosis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(4), 239-244.—40 hypnotic 
Ss were administered a visual hallucination suggestion. 
Half of the Ss had previously been told to be honest in 
reporting their experience and half had not. Half of the 
Ss were also asked to rate their hallucinatory experiences 
on a scale which only allowed them to indicate that they 
had or had not seen the suggested object (Scale S). The 
other half of the Ss rated their experiences on a scale 
which instructed them only to use the term “see” in its 
literal sense and which also allowed them to describe 
their experiences as imagined (Scale I). Ss given Scale $ 
were much more likely to describe their hallucinatory 
Tesponses as seen than were Ss given Scale I. The 
administration of honesty instructions did not affect Ss’ 

_ use of the term “see.”—M. V. Kline. 
8339. Quaas, Wolfgang. (Technical U. Dresden, E. 
Germany) [Reference structures in perception and their 
effects on solution in discriminant cognitive tasks.] 
(Germ) Probleme und Ergebnisse der Psychologie, 1973, 
Vol. 45, 19-56.—Analyzed the subjective aspects of 
perception (judgment of the sizes of white Paper squares) 
that arise out of the Ss’ confrontation with his environ- 
ment. 33 square sizes were used and 3 series of 
Presentations offered. The Ss (N not given) were 16-17 yr 
- old apprentices. Sizes of quadrants were presented in 
random and in ordered sequence and Ss reported 

estimates of sizes. It was found that subjective frames of 
reference for judging visual sizes were clearly dependent 
on instructions derived from job training as well as task 


training preceding the experiment. Subjective classifica- 
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to be judged was found to be important in Teported 
(perceived) sizes. (45 ref) —F. Hardt. 

8340. Reyher, Joseph & Wilson, John G. (Michigan 
State U.) The induction of hypnosis: Indirect vs, direct 
methods and the role of anxiety. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(4), 229-233.—In- 
vestigated a method of facilitating hypnotic susceptibility 
through an induction procedure administered without 
the S's awareness of hypnotic intent. The effect of this 
procedure in terms of arousal, as compared to an overt 
administration of hypnotic induction, was also studied, 
—M. V. Kline. 

8341. Rosentswieg, Joel & Herndon, Daisy. (Texas 
Woman's U.) Perceptual-motor ability and intellectual — 
ability of kindergarten age children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 583-586.—Administered the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Measure of Academic Potential, a 
modified version of the Lincoln-Oseretsky Motor Devel- 
opment Scale, and D. Herndon's adaptation of Singer 
and Brunk's Figure Reproduction Test (FRT) to 46 
kindergartners. Results indicate that intelligence was not 
strongly related to perceptual-motor skill and that low 
FRT performance was associated with poor cognitive 
functioning. As no norms are yet available, clinical 
assessment is required to evaluate whether a deficit is 
perceptual, motoric, or integrative. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8342. Sjóberg, Lennart. A cognitive theory of 
similarity. Goteborg Psychological Reports, 1972, Vol. 
2(10), 23 p.—Outlines the attribute and the frequency 
cognitive theories of similarity. The attribute ШОШ 
assumes that similarity is а function of the number o 
common properties of 2 objects. The frequency En 
assumes that similarity judgments are made s | 
reference to а common class and a universe and a 
similarity reflects the size of the common class in e 
to the size of the universe. The theories were teste n 
experiments in which 75 high school and 60 he | 
students and 20 other adults served as Ss. Both ше 
fit well to data, with a slightly better fit for the pur К 
theory. Relations between similarity and differen 
discussed. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. : 

8343. Toppino, Thomas C. & Johnson, Peder J: (Y 
New Mexico) Effects of category compos! io! dac 
response label on attribute identification hie 
performance. Journal of Experimental К Ёл effect 
1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 289-295.—Investigate Ч category | 
of response label (positive or negative) and ои о 

"n . : uli composing 
composition (differences in the stim dlergraduates 
category) in 2 experiments with un а Er deen 
(N =107), using concepts that were previo postive | 
more likely to yield a persistent advantage ated from 
instances. Response label effects were separ: f comple- 
category composition effects by using pairs О ^, o 

gory ро! a solve with 
mentary concepts and requiring Ss to 
positive or only negative instances. 
category composition was a more impar 
of performance than was response la fic 
label effects obtained were limited to Sp eens of the 
of category composition. Several interprete а. (16 ref 
category composition effects are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
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8344. Ward, Lawrence M. (Livingston Coll. Rutgers 
State U.) Use of Markov-encoded sequential informa- 
tion in numerical signal detection. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 140), 337-342. 12 Ss made 
binary decisions with feedback on numbers from 1 of 2 
normal distributions with equal variances and unequal 
means. Sequences of distribution choices corresponded 
to Ist-order 2-state Markov processes with probabilities 
of change of state of p, = p. = 50, pi = pr = -75, 
and р = p, = .25. Performance was best when p, = p: 
+ 50. First-order sequential response dependencies 
tended to mirror the Ist-order stimulus dependencies. 
Violations of a fixed cutoff point decision rule were 
concentrated in the region of the average critical point in 
which violations were strikingly more frequent than 
would be expected if they had occurred randomly. 
Results imply that in this task Ss were using a criterion- 
band decision rule instead of a fixed cutoff point rule 
and that they were basing decisions in the region of the 
criterion band on information extracted from the 
sequence of decisions presented to them.—Journal 
abstract. 

8345. Willie, Charles V. (Syracuse U.) A theoretical 
approach to cultural and biological differences. In 
Assessment in a pluralistic society: Proceedings of the 1972 
Invitational Conference on Testing Problems. Princeton, 
N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1973. xvii, 126 p. 
—Discusses the fallacy of treating genetic genotypes as if 
they were phenotypes when racial and ome 
ences are considered. It is emphasized that behavioral 
Science has a tendency to rely on composite measures of 
intelligence and composite descriptions of populations (a 
trend compared to social Darwinism) and to use the 
majority as a model for the minority. 
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8346. —————. Handbook for decision analysis. 
McLean, Va.: Decisions & Designs, Inc., 1973. 16 
volumes.—Presents 16 chapters on decision theory, 
RHET assessment, and problems to which decision 
шоу can be applied. Topics include the structure ofa 

ecision tree, solving a decision diagram, assessment of 
probabilities for discrete events, hierarchical inference, 
and information decisions. 
G 8347. Aiken, Lewis R. & Williams, E. Newsom. 
Nn uilford Coll.) Response times in adding and multiply- 
nee digit numbers. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
wi (Aug), Vol. 37(1), 3-13.—Conducted 2 experiments 

ith 20 college students to test hypotheses concerning 
ее involved in mental addition and multiplica- 
ise Ss made simultaneous manual and vocal responses 
Кл of simple arithmetic problems consisting of 2 
diff. e-digit numbers. The effects of practice, individual 
0065 and sex differences on response times were 
ned. In general, results indicate that Ss employed a 
tio ety of techniques in performing mental computa- 
fien depending on the type of arithmetic operation, 
ES ount of practice, and individual differences in 
© mputational ability. Results did not permit a clear 
DEOR among the random-access retrieval, analog-incre- 
v nting, and complete analog models. Both random and 

quential (or hierarchical) access processes seem to be 
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involved in performing mental arithmetic.—Journal 
abstract. 

8348. Akhtar, Syed N. & Sowaid, Md. (Bhagalpur U., 
India) Incidental and intentional learning of anxious 
subjects under induced emotional drive condition. 
Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 7(1), 29-33.—Formed high-, middle-, and low- 
anxiety groups from 200 Indian high school students on 
the basis of their scores on the Manifest Anxiety scale. 
At each anxiety level the Ss were equally divided to form 
control and experimental groups of 10 Ss each. Experi- 
ment emotional drive (anxiety) was induced in the 
experimental group with suitable instructions and a 
specially designed learning task. Intentional and inciden- 
tal learning of control and experimental groups were 
compared at each anxiety level. The hypothesis that 
induced emotional drive will interfere with the intention- 
al learning of middle- and low-anxiety groups was 
confirmed. On the other hand, the hypothesis that 
induced emotional drive will enhance the incidental 
learning in high- but not in middle- or low-anxiety 
groups was not confirmed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. | 

8349. Allmeyer, David H. & Medin, Douglas L. 
(Rockefeller U., New York, N.Y.) Reward information 
and cue selection following multiple-cue probability 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol 99(3) 427-42! .—Told 48 college-age Ss in a 
probability-reinforced, 2-choice verbal discrimination 
problem either to assume that the outcomes within a pair 
of cues were mutually exclusive or that the outcomes 
within a pair were independent. Each cue had an 
independent probability of being correct (7), and within 
a pair these values were identical; however, between: 
pairs, the reward probabilities differed. On transfer tests 
involving all possible pairings of the 6 alternatives, Ss 
told that the outcomes were independent preferred the 
higher 7 values, and Ss told the outcomes were mutually 
exclusive displayed much less (but still significant) 
selection. The training data tended to support a pattern, 
rather than a linear model, for learning.—Journal 
abstract. 

8350. Armelius, Bengt-Ake & Armelius, Kerstin, 
Detection of cue intercorrelation and cue validities in a 
multiple-cue judgment task with a suppressor cue. 
Umea Psychological Reports, 1973, No. 74,11 p.—Tested 
42 undergraduates’ detection of cue intercorrelation, te 
and cue validities, ra, after completion of a learning task 
with 3 levels of г, (.00, .40, and .80). The detection was 
examined by means of reproduction of r, in 1 test 
condition and ғ, in another. The reproduced г values in 
the 2 redundant conditions closely matched those of the 
learning tasks. There were, however, no differences 
among reproduced r, values which was explained asa 

itive set in the ry = .00 condition. The reproduced fa 
values were generally close to those of the task with the 
exception of the nonvalid cue for the r) = .00 condition, 
which was greatly overestimated. It is concluded that the 
poor performance in suppressor variable tasks is due to 
the Ss’ inability to adjust the weights given to the cues, 
rather than to poor learning of № and r,—Journal 
abstract. 

8351. Armelius, Kerstin & Armelius, Bengt-Ake. Note 
on detection of cue intercorrelation in multiple-cue 
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- probability learning. Umea Psychological Reports, 1973, 
_ No. 75, 9 p.—Assigned 32 undergraduates to complete 
learning tasks with 2 different levels of cue intercorrela- 
_ tion (л, = .00 and .80). The detection of cue intercorre- 
lation was then tested with either a reproduction or a 
_ recognition method in a 2 х 2 factorial design. The 
- reproduction method yielded an almost perfect matching 
_ between the reproduced intercorrelations and the inter- 
correlations of the task, while the recognition method 
- resulted in systematically lower subjective intercorrela- 
tions. For the recognition method, the subjective 
_ intercorrelation varied with the criterion of recognition, 
80 that the stricter the criterion, the higher the subjective 
| intercorrelation.—Journal abstract. 
8352. Bar-Hillel, Maya. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
- Israel) On the subjective probability of compound 
“events. Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
| 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 396-406.—Examined the hypothesis 
that the subjective probability of a compound event is 
_ Systematically biased in the direction of the probability 
_ of its components resulting in overestimation of conjunc- 
| tive events (Exp I) and underestimation of disjunctive 
events (Exp П). Exp III used tasks involving the 
| compounding of proportions rather than probabilities. 
_ АП Ss (п = 75 high school and college students in Exp 
I; n = 40college students in Exp П; andn = 112 high 
school students in Exp Ш) were requested to choose 
- between gambles, where the outcome of 1 gamble 
- depended on a single elementary event, and the other 
. depended on an event compounded of a series of such 
elementary events. Results support the hypothesis. 
Similar studies are also discussed.—Journal abstract. 
_ . 8353. Berent, Stanley & Silverman, Albert J. (U. 
Virginia, Medical School) Field dependence and differ- 
ences between visual and verbal learning tasks. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 
1327-1330.—Administered 2 paired-associate learning 
tasks (verbal and visual) to 50 female undergraduates 
who, on the basis of their scores on the Rod and Frame 
Test, had been assigned to extreme field-dependent and 
field-independent groups. No significant difference was 
found between the 2 groups on the visuo-perceptive 
paired-associate tests. Compared to the field-independ- 
ent Ss, however, the field-dependent Ss showed signifi- 
cant impairment on the verbal task. Findings are 
discussed in terms of possible dominant (left) cerebral 
- hemisphere involvement in field dependency.—Journal 
abstract. 
8354. Bernbach, Harley A. (Purdue U.) Processing 
Strategies for recognition and recall. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Aug) Vol. 99(3), 409-412. 
. —Presented short paired-associate lists to 183 female 
undergraduates. Ss were probe-tested by either recall or 
’ Tecognition, but were not informed’ in advance of 
- presentation of each list what the mode of testing would 
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concentration on color versus form of consonants, 
Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 47—10.—Con- 
siders that the concept of active exclusion or inhibition 
of some stimuli while focusing on others has been largeh 
ignored or rejected in recent work in the field of 
attention. As part of an ongoing series of studies 
involving 5 posthypnotically cued levels of mental 
concentration, it was possible to test the capacity for 
active blurring of 1 stimulus attribute (form) while 
simultaneously perceiving another attribute (color) accu- 
rately. In lowered concentration conditions 3 highly 
trained hypnotic undergraduates were dramatically 
successful in blurring the form and thereby impairing 
identification of colored consonants flashed tachisto- 
scopically at speeds ranging from 300 msec down to 50 
msec—without any concomitant loss in accuracy of 
identification of the color in which the letter was printed. 
Among a supplemental series of control experiments, it 
was further demonstrated that the active inhibitory 
process can be reversed so as to act upon color but not 
form; and that the Ss were unable to duplicate these 
feats in the waking state without benefit of posthypnotic 
programing. A theoretical interpretation of the findings, 
in terms of a conceptual model of the mind, is offered. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8356. Boshier, Roger. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
Conservatism and incidental learning. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 71-74.—To test the 
notion that conservatism and "closed mindedness" are 
related, the scores of 100 Ss on the Conservatism Scale 
and object recall in an incidental learning situation were 
correlated. Analysis controlling for the effects of ‘object 
relevance,” “time” in the object room, and age E 
generally insignificant results. It is suggested í | 
conservative Ss may have been more sensitize 
perceptual cues than liberal Ss.—Journal abstract. Я 

8357. Brehmer, Berndt. (U. Umea, Sweden) Effects > 
task predictability and cue validity on асраар d 
learning of inference tasks involving both pu bs 
nonlinear relations. Organizational Behavior & E. д! 
Performance, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(1), 24-4648 prr 
undergraduates learned 2-cue inference tasks {йе 
linear and 1 nonlinear cue. Task predictability л p 
distribution of the validities of the cues were varie | 

E E ? А ilization of the cue 
factorial design. Ss adjusted their utiliza ues, AS à 
to the magnitudes of the validities of the c ds Fi 
consequence, relative achievement was lower W ed lower 
predictability was low. Nonlinear cues receive ta 
weights than linear cues and suffered a further oe 
when used in conjunction with linear cues. cue was 
achievement was lower when only the none nue aa 
relevant than when only the linear cue was тео cue Was 
when both cues were relevant than when only the vali 
relevant. When Ss who started out using Een cue, they 
cue were paired with Ss who used а nonvail ests that 
started to use the nonvalid cue. This de utiliza- 
interpersonal learning may introduce bias in 
tion of the cues. (21 ref)— Journal abstract. den) Single: 

8358. Brehmer, Berndt. (U. Umea, SWAP sign a 
cue probability learning as a function 0 nd criterion. 
magnitude of the correlation between cue а Performance 
Organizational Behavior & Human ted the effects 
1973(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 377-395.—Investiga| 
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of the sign and magnitude of the cue-criterion correla- 
tion, г, the slope of the cue-criterion regression line, ba, 
and the magnitude of the unaccounted for variance in 
the task system s.. ^, upon single-cue probability learning 
in 3 experiments. Ss were 96 high school students. 
Positive cue-criterion relations were learned faster than 
negative relations, and tasks with high values of s, * were 
learned faster than tasks with low values of Sa °. The final 
level of performance was, however, determined only by 
r,.At this level,the cue-response correlations exceeded... 
The amount of overshooting was an inversive function 
of ray because Ss’ prediction strategies were more extreme 
for low than high levels of л... The relative consistency of 
their response systems was, however, not affected by re- 
—Journal abstract. 

8359. Cairns, Ed. (New U. Ulster, Ireland) Extraver- 
sion-introversion and conceptual tempo. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 470.—In a study with 
52 9- and 45 12-yr-old Ss, conceptual tempo, as 
measured by decision time on the Matching Familiar 
Figures Test, was not related to Extraversion scores on 
the New Junior Maudsley Inventory. 

8360. Camp, Bonnie W. & Zimet, Sara G. (U. 
Colorado, Medical Center) Recall of aggressive words 
by kindergarten children. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 575-578.—Administered the Knox 
Cube Test: Arthur Revision and presented lists of verbs 
tated as high or low in aggressive affect to 28 kindergart- 
ners. Significantly more high aggressive words were 
recalled. No significant correlations were found between 
IQ and recall. Frequency of usage was a significant 
influence on recall.—Journal abstract. 

8361. Carmean, Stephen L. & Eads, Gerald M. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) Relative effectiveness 
ч motor and vocal correlation during discrimination 
REDE. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 

7(1), 175-177.—Results of an orthogonal design with 
adult Ss indicate that both motor and vocal correction 
nud performance of a 15-pair discrimination task 
Соры vocal correction had a considerably stronger 
Th 8362. Catania, A. Charles. (U. Maryland, Baltimore) 
B Ў concept of the operant in the analysis of behavior. 
"à Rem 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(2), 103-116.—Discusses 
i orca development of the concept of the operant 
Th logical and empirical aspects of its current usage. 
m concept is clarified and refined by noting that it 
i TS to both the physical properties of a response and 
сны relation between the response and its 
аге: quence. Essential features of an operant relation 
d (a) a correlation between probability of a response 
89 шу of a subsequent stimulus and (b) the 
mU iability of this correlation. To the extent that the 
PORTA between the response and the subsequent 
US lus increases the correlation, an operant relation 

(ed demonstrated. (26 ref)—S. M. Levin. 

Сыз. Cooper, Lynn A. & Shepard, Roger N. (U. 
ыа San Diego) Chronometric studies of the 
infor ion of mental images. In W. G. Chase (Ed). Visudl 
ийа processing. New York, N.Y. Academic, 
+ Xiv, 555 p. $17.50. 
64. Davies, Ann D. (U. 


Liverpool, England) Age 
and temperament effects on maze performa 


ince under 
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speed and accuracy stress. Perceptual & Motor Skills, І 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 502.—Results indicate that older 
Ss (mean age = 67 yrs) were slower overall than 
younger Ss (mean age = 28 yrs) on the Gibson Spiral 
Maze test, but there was no evidence that older Ss were 
less able to speed up or adjust their accuracy under 
appropriate instruction conditions. ү 

8365. Deregowski, J. B.; Muldrow, E. S. & Muldrow, 2 
W. F. (King's Coll, U. Aberdeen, Scotland) Pictorial — 
recognition in a remote Ethiopian population. Percep- - 
tion, 1972, Vol. 1(4), 417-425.—Showed 3 black-and- 
white drawings, representing a standing buck, a running | 
leopard, and a hunting scene, to 41 members of the 
Me'en (Mekan) tribe, which has minimal contact with | 
pictorial materials. Ss were able to recognize correctly, | 
albeit gradually and with a degree of effort, leas D. 
depicted animals. Ss, however, did make some responses | 
which in the West would be considered anomalous, and | 
appeared to find the task stressful. The highland branch — 
of the tribe is in closer touch with the outside world, and 
Ss from this group, all schoolboys (n = 7), identified 
picture elements more correctly than did the lowlanders _ 
(n = 34). (20 ref)—Journal abstract. » 

8366. Dillon, R. F., et al. (Carleton U., Ottawa, - 
Ontario, Canada) Release from proactive interference _ 
in compound and coordinate bilinguals. Bulletin of the ~ 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 293-294. . 
— Tested 64 compound and 64 coordinate bilingual . 
(French-English) college students, using the release from 
proactive interference technique. The release was associ- - 
ated with a change in the language of presentation. It . 
was expected that coordinate bilinguals would show 
considerable release but that compound bilinguals would 
not. This hypothesis was not supported; both groups 
showed proactive interference release. Explanations for 
this finding are offered.—Journal abstract. 

8367. DuCharme, Wesley M. & Donnell, Michael L. 
(Rice U.) Intrasubject comparison of four response 
modes for subjective probability” assessment. Organi- 
zational Behavior & Human Performance, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
10(1), 108-117.—Conducted a study with male under- 

aduate and graduate students to determine how well 
various measures of subjective probability, or personal 
uncertainty (PU), agree on а within-S basis. Ss made 
odds (О), probability (P), bets (B), and null-datum (№ D). 
indicate their opinions about which of 2 


responses to in 
ducem distributions was being sampled. O and P 


responses Were made verbally. For the B responses Ss 
played an active part in a betting procedure which 
allowed PU to be inferred. In the ND condition Ss 
responded by offsetting the probabilistic effect of a 
sample of 2 data with a 3rd datum. PU was inferred from 
the offsetting datum. On both group and individual 
analyses the O, P, and B modes agreed well with one 
another, and the ND mode differed significantly only 
from the P mode. Ss may have used strategies to make 
their estimates, but if so the strategies were in remarkable 
agreement.—Jt ournal abstract. 

8368. Ehrlich, Marie F. (U. René Descartes, Paris, 
France) [Verbal learning: Study of activation and 
organization processes.] (Fren) Monographies Frangaises 
de Psychologie, 1972, No. 22, 165 p.—Investigated ina 
series of experiments fundamental determinants of 
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activation and organization in verbal learning, the 
former defined as increase in availability of responses 
_ due to repeated presentation of verbal material and 
- organization as degree of structuring. The latter was 
— found to increase with log of presentation time. Increase 
in the number of presentations and number of recall 
trials resulted in a greater number of correct responses 
that could be accounted for by greater degree of 
_ structuring. Data are presented on the role of respective 
- durations of presentation and reproduction on organiza- 
боп and speed of learning, the role of recall duration, 
апа number of presentations and recall trials. Mutual 
relationships between organization and activation are 
discussed and the findings are integrated with facts and 
| theories within broad areas of verbal learning. (9 p ref) 
—S. Slak. 
- . 8369. Elliott, Elaine S.; Wills, Elizabeth J.& Goldstein, 
Alvin G. ( U. Missouri) The effects of discrimination 
_ training on the recognition of white and oriental faces. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 
71—73.—Conducted an experiment with 66 white under- 
graduates at а predominantly white university. Ss who 
participated in a discrimination training, or practice, 
session involving a paired-associate task with oriental 
faces scored significantly higher on a subsequent 
recognition test involving oriental faces than did Ss who 
received no practice or Ss who received practice 
involving white faces. Ss who practiced with white faces 
did not score significantly higher on the recognition test 
than Ss without practice or Ss who saw oriental faces 
. during the practice session. Results lend support to a 
differential experience hypothesis, with the possibility of 
Schema functioning as a mediator of differential experi- 
ence.—Journal abstract. 

8370. Erickson, James R. & Stockburger, David W. 
(Ohio State U., Human Performance Center) Use of run 
and position cues in a four-choice sequence-learning 
task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 99(3), 381—388. —Pretrained male college students 
€ N = 100) on sequences where (a) run sequences were 
learnable but position sequences were not, (b) position 
sequences were learnable but run sequences were not, (c) 
both run and position sequences were learnable, or (d) 
neither run nor position sequences were learnable. 
Controls were not pretrained. All Ss were then trans- 
ferred to a common sequence which was partially 
learnable in terms of run cues and partially learnable in 
terms of position cues. Training data show that Ss 

- learned the appropriate aspects of their sequences and 
that position cues were easier to learn than run cues. Ss 
- performed fairly well on the learnable aspects of the 
transfer sequence, but position cues were again dominant 
Over run cues. Ss showed negative transfer with respect 
. to cues they had to ignore on their training sequences. 
- —Journal abstract. 
8371. Evans, J. St. B. & Lynch, J. S. (City of London 
ү сис, England) Matching bias in the selection 
task. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 64(3), 
391-397.— Tested the accountability of matching bias for 
the responses normally observed in the selection task. 
Matching bias occurs when Ss tend to match rather than 
alter named values when constructing verifying and 
_ falsifying cases of conditional rules, 24 undergraduates 


2] 


and postgraduates were given the selection task with 
conditional rules in which the presence and absence of 
negative components was systematically varied, to see 
whether Ss consistently attempted to verify the rules (P. 
C. Wason's theory) or whether they continued to choose 
the matching values despite the presence of negatives, 
Significant matching tendencies were observed on 4 
independent measures, and the overall pattern, with 
matching bias cancelled out, gave no evidence for a 
verification bias, indicating instead that the logically 
correct values were most frequently chosen—Journal 
abstract. 

8372. Fenster, C. Abraham & Locke, Bernard. (John 
Jay Coll. of Criminal Justice, City U. New York) The 
“dumb сор”: Myth or reality? An examination of police 
intelligence. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 276-281.—Administered the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test to 178 policemen 
enrolled in undergraduate work, 174 policemen who 
were never enrolled in any college course, 93 part-time 
college students, and 107 adult civilians never enrolled in 
any college course (№ = 552). Results show that (a) IQ 
scores of noncollege police were significantly higher than 
noncollege civilians; (b) there was no IQ difference 
between college-educated police and college-educated 
civilians; and (c) college-educated police obtained scores 
only slightly (although significantly) higher than noncol- 
lege police (115 and 110, respectively). Findings do ng 
support the stereotype of the "dumb" cop.—Journal 
abstract. 

8373. Frase, Lawrence T. Recall as a function of input 
clustering, delay and intentions to learn. Русо и 
Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 3302), 375-378.—48 ad E 
judged the similarity of word pairs with (ntention а 
without (incidental) knowledge that recall would fol ow 
Pairs were typed next to each other (simultaneous), ы 
turned а card to see the 2nd member (delayed). Too 
was composed of synonyms paired together (улогу ji 
ty) paired with themselves (repeated), or РАШ a 
unrelated list members. Recall for the intentional gr nE 
was better clustered but not higher than oe 
incidental group. The delayed group recall dud 
words than the simultaneous group. Rem un 
unrelated pairings did not differ and produ E 
recall than synonymity pairings.—Journal дш ud 

8374. Frazier, James R. (North Caro e Ed ratio 
Hosp., Child Development Inst., Chapel Hill) Ff tingency 
schedule responding as a function of cont erl 
descriptions and reinforcement delay. fet у old 
Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 3302), 667-672.—15 20- Y nd 
female Ss received alternating sequence a d rano 
variable 15-sec delay of reinforcement on ч S Test] 
schedule lever-pulling task. Groups e cement ОГ 
either rate instructions to maximize ге! siis indicate 
Correct responses, or no instructions. Resul Eua 
that delay of reinforcement reduced rU 
for Ss with rate instructions.—Journal анода тепсе А. 

8375. Fulkerson, Frank E. & рше stances 25 
(Western Illinois U.) Effects of taxon е iscrimination 
implicit associative responses on ed 1973 (De9. 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psyc dee i 
Vol. 1010), 383-385.—Tested the impie ry in verbal 
response (IAR) hypothesis of frequency 
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discrimination (VD) learning by varying the number of 
taxonomic categories used to make up lists. 6 different 
groups of 20 undergraduates learned to criterion 12-pair 
ists which varied the number of pairs (1-6) and number 
of categories (2-12). Results support the hypothesis that, 
in general, the more pairs that belong to the same 
taxonomic category, the more difficult it is for Ss to 
master the list. Results are interpreted as evidence that 
multiple instances of the same associative arrangement 
may be necessary to demonstrate consistent IAR effects 
in VD learning.—Journal abstract. 

8376. Gavurin, Edward I. (Herbert H. Lehman Coll., 
City U. New York) Practice effect in anagram solving. 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 279-282. 
—Studied the effect of practice on anagram solving with 
243 undergraduates. Ss were given 3 anagram lists, and a 
comparison was made of Ist-list performance (early 
stage of practice) and last-list performance (later stage of 
practice). Results reveal a significantly greater number of 
solutions on the last rather than the Ist list, clearly 
indicating the presence of a general practice effect in the 
solution of anagrams. The failure of earlier studies to 
demonstrate this phenomenon is attributed to the 
relatively short anagram lists used previously.—Journal 
abstract. 

8377. George, Christian. [Choice and learning in 
uncertainty situations.] (Fren) Monographies Frangaises 
de Psychologie, 1971, No. 21, 212 p.—Explores in detail 
the problem of decision criteria in probability learning 
situations and the problem of what aspects of learning 
determine the sequential change in response frequency 
еше, distinguishing between decision making and 
ү mechanisms. Studies dealing with prediction 
UE based on previous uncertainty situations charac- 
tized by a simple and constant probability гше are 
reviewed. The results of a series of original experiments 
ч prediction and structure of sequential dependencies, 
dio Of information storage, coding and effects of 
decision criteria on mechanisms of learning are exam- 
ined. (8 p ref)—S. Slak. 
ва2375, Globus, Gordon С. (U. California Medical 
tion d Irvine) Consciousness and brain: II. Introspec- 
Mrcht е qualia of experience, and the unconscious. 
1 DAD. of General Psychiatry, 1973(Aug) Vol. 29Q), 
ШУ А) .—Presents an argument in support of introspec- 
of “e ethods in research. As illustration, the perception 
Special space” is considered on the identity thesis, 
о SA ly as reported by persons adept in altered states 
рсе. It is suggested that the unique sensory 
the Et —seeing per se, hearing per se, etc, in contrast to 
T ntent of seeing and hearing—are а function of 

x е processing events within each sensory system. A 
ird model for the unconscious is proj which is 
aid fag with both psychoanalytic clinical observations 
SEM identity thesis. It is argued that the function of 
per se sing events which are identical with consciousness 
dns Is to constrain sequences of representation events 
SIRE identical with phenomenal contents, SO that less 
TOR (on the basis of past learning) representation 

з are realized. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
Samir. Gorardban, Bs Sandeep; P. & Rao, G. 
лө. The von Restorff effect in paired associate 
&. Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
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1973(ап), Vol. 7(1), 37-41.—Conducted a paired-associ- — 
ate learning task with 128 high school students to study — 
the effect of isolation on relational pairs, structurally 
isolated pairs, and high and low associative pairs. There | 
were 4 experimental conditions: relation isolation, | 
structural isolation, high-associative-level lists, and low- _ 
associative-level lists. Each condition in turn consisted of | 
4 situations with 8 Ss. Positive support could only be — 
obtained with respect to structurally isolated pairs. | 
—Journal abstract. ч 
8380. Gutin, Bernard. (Teachers Coll, Columbia U.) | 
Exercise-induced activation and human performance: A 
review. Research Quarterly, 1973(Oct), Vol. 44(3), 
256-268.—Reviews the literature dealing with the rela- 
tionship between exercise-induced changes in activation 
(EIA) and performance of various motor and cognitive 
tasks. A theory is proposed in which this relationship 
takes the form of an inverted U, with performance _ 
optimal at some intermediate level of EIA. However, not 
all tasks have the same optimal level of EIA. Tasks that 
require a great deal of inhibition (e.g. steadiness) are _ 
performed best at very low levels of EIA and tasks that 
require disinhibition (e.g., arm speed) are performed best _ 
at very high levels of FIA. For tasks at either end of the _ 
inhibition continuum the relationship between EIA and _ 
formance seems to be linear. For intellective tasks, — 
intensity of concomitant exercise is negatively and 
monotonically related to performance. Prior exercise 
seems to be curvilinearly related to intellective perform- 
ance with optimal performance occurring following light 1 
exercise that raises the heart rate to about 90-120 
beats/min. (55 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8381. Halpin, Glennelle; Halpin, Gerald & Torrance, 
E. Paul. Effects of sex, race, and age on creative 
thinking abilities of blind children. Perceptual & Motor. 
Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 389-390.—Scores on the 
creativity measures for blind children did not generally 
vary as a function of age, sex, or race. However, 11-12 yr 
old Caucasians scored significantly higher on verbal 
flexibility than the other groups in the race-age analysis. 
Results were similar to previous results for the sighted. 
$382. Hammerton, M. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
England) A case of radical probability estimation. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
101(2), 252-254.—Describes 3 experiments in which 
housewives (№ = 142) estimated the probability (p) of 
the presence of a disease which had been indicated by 
diagnostic equipment. Although data given to Ss 
indicated p = 5, Ss consistently estimated p = .8. 
Successive trials altered the order of presentation of data. 
and progressively reduced the data given. However, Ss 
always gave closely similar p values, accompanied by 
high confidence ratings. 2 hypotheses are examined to 
account for these findings. A 3rd experiment suggests the 
conclusion that the most important factor is that Ss 
import a rigid prior probability from their previous 
experience and ignore numerical data.—Journal abstract. 
8383. Harcum, E. Rae. (Coll. of William & Mary) 
Serial learning with shorter intertrial interval than 
interstimulus interval. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct). 
Vol. 332. 487-494.—Hypothesized that the usua 
temporal gap between trials in serial-anticipation learn 


ing affects serial-position differences primarily by func 
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| tioning as a cognitive anchor in the acquisition strategy, 
‘instead of decreasing proactive and retroactive inhib- 
ion. In 3 experiments, using different instructions to S 
| (28 undergraduates), an otherwise continuous 14-item 
Series contained a shorter interstimulus interval either 
= before the Ist or 8th item. Results support the hypothe- 
sis. A serial-position curve “anchored” on the temporally 
Ist item occurred, regardless of short-interval location or 
| instructions. The shorter interval degraded performance 
| more when it appeared before the Ist temporal item, 
indicating that more time is needed to “re-set” the 
" Cognitive process to encode “beginning items." (16 ref) 
| —Journal abstract. 
= 8384. Harvey, C. Brian & Wickens, Delos D. (Ohio 
— State U.) Effects of cognitive control processes on the 
| Classically conditioned galvanic skin response: A within- 
| subjects design. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
.1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 278-282.—Used a within-S 
- design to investigate the differential effects of instruc- 
tions on the classically conditioned GSR in 2 studies 
| with female undergraduates (№ = 63). The experiments 
_ basically repeat a procedure reported by К. P. Swenson 
| and F. A. Hill (see PA, Vol. 46:2422) except that UCS- 
| alone trials were interpolated during conditioning and 
during extinction. Ss were instructed to facilitate condi- 
| tioning to a yes signal and to inhibit conditioning to a no 
| signal. The signal was illuminated 5 sec after each trial 
| and was coterminous with the CS and the UCS. The 
= interstimulus interval was 500 msec, and intertrial 
| intervals averaged 45 sec. All conditioning trials were 
_ reinforced in Exp I. In Exp II, a 50% reinforcement 
- schedule was employed, and Ss were asked postexperi- 
mentally to rate shock intensity on a scale. Results 
corroborate findings that Ss respond higher on yes trials 
than on ло trials. The same effect was found for the 
. UCS-alone trials, which suggests that the facilitated 
responding in the yes condition may be a function of 
UCR magnitude rather than some associative variable. A 
| strong but nonsignificant trend was found for Ss to 
subjectively rate shock intensity higher on yes trials than 
on no trials.—Journal abstract. 

8385. Hatano, Giyoo & Kuhara, Keiko. Classification 
of sentences. Japanese Psychological ^ Research, 
1973(May), Vol. 15(1), 33-39.—Describes 2 sentence 
classification experiments with Japanese undergraduates 
| (N = 200) In Exp I, Ss were asked to divide 8 short 
| sentences into 2 groups of 4 in as many ways as they 
could. On the Ist trial, classification by meaning was the 
_ most frequent. However, more Ss eventually classified 
Sentences by pattern or subject than by meaning or 
_ adjective. These findings were successfully replicated by 
using different sets of sentences. Exp II tested whether Ss 
could adopt a prescribed method of classification shown 
| only implicitly (i.e., by feedback). Pattern and meaning 
_ cues were more easily identified than adjective and 

Subject cues. Apparent inconsistencies with a study by J. 
S. Sachs are discussed.— Journal abstract. 

8386. Indow, Tarow & Suzuki, Sayoko. (Keio U., 
Tokyo, Japan) 
| р model and computer simulation Il. Japanese 
SR ological Research, 1973(May), Vol. 15(1), 1-9. 


: W: ; 
tate U.) Paired-associate learning with. еа 
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stimuli. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug) 
Vol. 2(2), 81-82.—Conducted a study with 80 undergrad. 
uates in which acquisition of a paired-associate list was 
compared for lists having adjective Tesponses and either 
homograph or nonhomograph stimuli. The 2 sets of 
stimuli were equated for mean length, frequency, and 
image value. Acquisition of the list with homograph 
stimuli was significantly slower, a result consistent with 
E. Martin’s encoding variability hypothesis —Journal 
abstract. 

8388. Johnsen, E. Peter; Hohn, Robert L. & Dunbar, 
Kenneth R. (U. Kansas) The relationship of state-trait 
anxiety and task difficulty to learning from written 
discourse. Bulletin of the  Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 89-90.—Concepts of anxiety 
derived from drive theory suggest that Ss who are high in 
A-Trait (anxiety-trait) respond with high levels of A- 
State (anxiety-state) to difficult tasks and have a higher 
probability of error. 36 undergraduates were divided into 
high and low A-Trait groups based оп State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory scores and were randomly assigned a 
difficult or easy prose passage. Difficulty was manipulat- 
ed through cloze procedures. Ss were given a 36-item 
retention test immediately after learning and 2 wks later. 
Difficulty level affected recall on immediate retention 
but not on long-term recall. High A-Trait Ss did not 
demonstrate higher levels of A-State than low A-Trait Ss 
on immediate recall, but did so on long-term retention. 
Results are discussed in terms of Ss’ habituating to 
threatening stimuli associated with the task and metho- 
dological differences in determining difficulty benen 
the present study and previous research.—Journ 
abstract. t 

8389. Kaiho, Hiroyuki. (Tokushima U., Japan) [Stra 
egy of cue utilization in the classification an 
random forms.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of po a 
1973(Apr), Vol. 44(1), 24-31.—Asked 12 Ss to и s 
random forms successively into 2 arbitrary er 
each of 3 trial-blocks. The 24 polygons ua wee 
randomly selected from 2 stimulus groups Men 
derived from 2 different prototypes by à um dd Ss 
operation using a double Markov matrix. Al BUR 
were able to reach the criterion by which WERT еу 
subsets were statistically judged as to whei к 
matched the E-defined subset. Compactness Mr. of 
fied as the most important cue dimension. The sete 
similarity classification (SC) and dimus. sud 
tion (DC) proposed by S. Handel and S. Im subsels. 
was used to determine the strategy for pod Ss than 
DC was employed in more blocks and by mor 
SC. (18 ref)—English abstract. 

sooo. King, Donald L. (Howard U.) An image E 
of classical conditioning. Psychologica’ | e CR 


sts that 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 403-41 (mer UCS (e.g. [07 


uces an image 0 г 
alivation 0 


when we imagine food). The theory 15 support? 
finding that image-produced response which has been 
ones produced by real stimuli, evidence WI feasible 
neglected by learning theorists. The mE hypothe- 
neurophysiologically and can be tested ai en vividness 
sis that a positive association exists betwe 
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imagery and image-produced. response strength. Other 
theories of classical conditioning are discussed. (47 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9391. Krauter, E. Evan; Leonard, Dale W. & Ison, 
James R. (U. Rochester) Inhibition of human eye blink 
by brief acoustic stimulus. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 246-251. 
LA corneal air puff (S) which elicited eye blinks in IO 
undergraduates either appeared alone (control) or was 
preceded by a brief acoustic stimulus (S,) at a variety of 
temporal intervals (50-2,020 msec). Amplitude of the 
eye-blink response to 5, was depressed by S, at short 
intervals as compared with control trials; peak inhibition 
appeared at about 70 msec of S-S , separation and 
declined at longer intervals. An intense S, was more 
effective than a weak S, at short intervals. Inhibition was 
independent of prior experience with S, and S, and of 
overt responding to S, and no systematic change in 
inhibition occurred during testing. The temporal course 
of inhibition was the same as that previously obtained 
with the acoustic-startle reflex in rats and the nictitating 
membrane reflex to circumorbital shock in rabbits. 
—Journal abstract. 

8392. Kroes, William Н. (Xavier U.) Conceptual 
encoding by sense impression. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 432.— Tested the utility of 
sense impression as an encoding dimension in Ist-, 4th-, 
and 8th-grade females (n = 72). Recall of word triads 
from short-term storage (3 from 1 sense impression class 
followed by 1 from another class) was evaluated. There 
was no increase in recall attributable to the concept shift, 
inplying that children do not cognitively encode along 
the sense impression dimension.—Author abstract. 

_ 8393. Lasaga, Jose І. & Lasaga, Agueda M. (Crowns- 
Ше State Hosp., Md.) Sleep learning and progressive 
Rene of perception during sleep. Perceptual & Motor 

kills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 51-62.—Presented verbal 
а (numbers) to 8 females (mean аре = 24 yrs) 

uring different stages of sleep. 15 sec after each 
pe on Se were awakened and asked if they had 
dan anything. If not, they were presented а multiple- 
a ne test including the stimulus and another 

dos. ers. Results support the conclusions that (a) even 
serine Stages 3 and 4 some perception of verbal stimuli 
ные during sleep; (b) there is а progressive 
REPE: of perception from Stage 1 and REM to Stages 3 
possibi and (c) some forms of learning seem to 

A e during sleep beyond a drowsy state (e.g. 
Sire ше» of words), but perceptual distortions make 
OR unlikely the assimilation of complex verbal 
stata 5. In addition, it was noticed that most verbal 
ШЕ ations tended to produce а lightening of sleep as 
Ss md by the EEG. Based on the responses of some 
fing Possibility of some form of subliminal perception 

235 ШР is raised. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. =. 

Pra ue Шаг J. (Czechoslovak Academy of Science, 
vobi) [Perceptual and strategic components of 
1973 * solving.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 
i слу 193-202.—Studied perceptual and 

» ES components of problem solving in 60 pupils of 

Mtis 2, 4, 6, and 8 and describes the experimental 
о game (DT 1 + 3) devised and used in an 


е; + S a 
Xperimental series of 10 games based on sign-relational 
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description of problem situations and tasks. It is 
contended that the method and language used make it 
feasible to distinguish between perceptual and strategic 
components in solving tasks, between learning and _ 
solving. 5 graphs and 2 tables illustrate the method used | 
and record the performance of Ss. (Russian & English - 
summaries) (24 ref)—T. Fisher. : 

8395. Liu, An-Yen. (Southwestern Community Coll) _ 
Decrease in Stroop effect by reducing semantic inter- ` 
ference. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. - 
37(1), 263-265.—Instructed 24 undergraduates to hold 
incongruous color word stimulus cards upside down 
while naming the color in which the word was printed. | 
The color-naming time was significantly shorter than - 
that of the conventional naming situation. This result - 
seems to confirm the claim that reducing the distracting — 
inadvertent word-reading involved in the task of color 
naming decreases the interference in the Stroop test. This 
implies that the involuntary word-reading which intro- 
duces semantic interference to the required response isa 
source of the Stroop effect—Journal abstract. 

8396. Lovallo, William R. (U. Oklahoma, Medical . 
Center, Oklahoma City) The conditioning of autonomic - 
responses. Biological Psychology Bulletin, 1971(Nov), | 
Vol. 1(2), 18-23.—Examines 2 areas of research related | 
to the question of whether instrumental and classical і 
conditioning are inherently different processes or à single 
process viewed using 2 different experimental paradigms. | 
The areas reviewed involve instrumental conditioning of 
autonomic responses and the degree to which learning 
can occur solely centrally, without peripheral feedback. 
It is concluded that the data do not support a distinction 
between 2 different types of learning. (21 ref)—J. P. 
Wiesen. 

8397. Lovelace, Eugene A.; Powell, Michael & Brooks, 
Robert J. (U. Virginia) Alphabetic position effects in 
covert and overt alphabetic recitation times. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 405-408. 

— Presented 32 letter pairs to 48 undergraduates. Ss were 
asked to recite covertly a portion of the alphabet 
beginning with the left-hand member of the pair and 
ending with the right-hand letter; Ss pressed a key when 
they had completed the silent recitation. The letter pairs 
were separated in the alphabet by 2, 4, or 6 positions. 
Recitation times (RTs) were longer for latter portions of 
the alphabet than for portions near the beginning; this 
increased time did not result from weaker interletter 
associative bonds near the end of the alphabet. Data for 
Ss (n = 16) who recited overtly show the same effects; 
overt recitation resulted in slightly longer RTs, but the 
rate of recitation appeared to be the same.—Journal 
abstract. 

8398. Lurcat, Liliane. [Luquet and children's 
drawings.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1972-1973, 
Vol. 26(12-13), 698-700.—Reviews the methods of 
observation and analysis used by Luquet to develop his 
theory that children’s drawings are not based on visual 
perception, but are realistic reconstructions of an 
"internal model” (or mental image) of an object. 

8399. Maisto, Albert A. & Ward, L. Charles. (U. 
Alabama) Test of the ordinal position hypothesis using 
serial anticipation and serial recall procedures. Journai 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 101Q) 


idi d 


232-236.—80 undergraduates learned 2 serial lists їп 
which 74 of the items from the Ist list retained their serial 
positions in the 2nd list (experimental items), and / were 
" switched to new positions (control items). Method of 
| item presentation (serial anticipation or serial recall) was 
- varied factorially for the Ist and 2nd lists. The effect of 
instructions describing the relationship between 2 lists 
e was also investigated. Support for the ordinal position 
“hypothesis (ie. faster learning of experimental than 
"control items) was obtained only when the Ist list was 
learned by anticipation. Similarly, faster learning of 
experimental. items occurred when the 2nd list was 
learned by anticipation rather than serial recall. Signifi- 
cantly faster learning of experimental items resulted only 
in the condition in which Ss were instructed as to the 
| method of construction of the 2nd list. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8400. May, Richard B. & Wilson, Allan. (U. Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada) Transfer of a same-different 
_ concept with letterlike figures. Journal of Experimental 
- Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 390-392.— Trained 
| 80 kindergarten children to make same-different judg- 
_ ments of either 2 or 4 standard figures under either 2 or 4 
| transformations. Ss were then transferred to a novel set 
of figures. Increasing the number of standards increased 
errors in training without affecting transfer. Conversely, 
increasing the number of transformations decreased 
errors in both initial training and transfer. Results are 
interpreted as consistent with differentiation theory and 
| suggest facilitation of transfer through increased variety 
of coded difference responses.—Journal abstract. 

- . 8401. McVaugh, William Н. (Old Dominion U.) 
_ Effects of differences in stimulus retention on concept 
identification. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
_ 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 369-374.—To determine if stimu- 
_ lus memory affects concept-identification (CI) learning, 
_ 156 undergraduates learned a CI task. In | set of 
| conditions previous positive stimuli, previous negative 
_ stimuli, or all stimuli were visible to Ss. In another set of 
conditions Ss rehearsed positive, negative, or all stimuli 
during CI trials. Compared to controls who did not 
| rehearse stimuli, Ss rehearsing positive stimuli remem- 
bered more positive stimuli and Ss rehearsing negative 
Stimuli remembered more negative stimuli. However, Ss 
rehearsing all stimuli showed no improvement. Rehears- 
- ing or having previous positive stimuli visible facilitated 
- CI. Having negative stimuli available or rehearsing them 
did not improve СІ, nor did rehearsing all stimuli. 
. Having all stimuli visible improved CI. It is concluded 
_ that memory for positive stimuli is important in CI and 
_ that rehearsing all stimuli did not lead to superior recall 
E. Superior CI because of interference. (15 ref)—Journal 
- abstract. 


A 8402. Mueller, John H. & Jablonski, Eugene M. (U. 
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attributable to interference found in previous studies. 
—Journal abstract. 5 

8403. Mull, John К. & Richman, Charles L. (Wake 
Forest U.) Positive transfer found in an А-С paradigm, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
99(3), 424-426. —Trained 2 groups of undergraduates 
(№ =48) in ап А-В, A-C paradigm; the stimuli for 1 
group were nonsense figures and for the other, 2-syllable 
adjectives. When compared to their respective A-B, C-D 
control groups, transfer effects were positive for the 
nonsense-figure group and negative for the adjective 
group. Results are discussed in terms of stimulus 
discrimination processes.—Journal abstract. 

8404. Nealis, Perry M. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) The 
Stroop phenomenon: Some critical tests of the response 
competition hypothesis. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 147-153.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments involving individual and serial list presentation of 
Stroop stimuli, to provide a critical test of the response 
competition hypothesis and some response processes 
which have been attributed to the color-word interfer- 
ence phenomenon. Ss were 21-35 yr old adults 
(М= 20) with normal vision. It was found that interfer- 
ence in the naming of colors could be generated by 
congruous, as well as incongruous, color-word stimulus 
combinations. Results support the traditional notion of 
competition between 2 responses for a single response 
channel.—Journal abstract. 

8405. Nickerson, Raymond S. (Bolt Beranek & 
Newman Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) Frequency, recency, 
and repetition effects on same and different response 
times. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1975 (De 
Vol. 101(2), 330-336.— Previous studies have suggeste 
that the commonly reported finding that same ер 
time (RT) is shorter than different RT in characte 
comparison tasks may be due to differential prac 
inasmuch as specific same pairs are more likely to us 
than are specific different pairs given the ES 
sampling procedures that are typically ше Todi 
present experiment with 26 Ss, the task was to ] E 
whether the 2nd of 2 visually-presented letters VEG 
same as the Ist. The frequency of occurrence of peer 
same and different letter pairings was varied © Š 
cally, while the proportion of same trials tir e 
constant at .5. Results indicate that er ys 
response) type had an effect on RT with ваша. buted to 
than different RTs. This effect could not be ati "oe dE 
differential amounts of practice with specific hes an 
different stimulus pairs. However, both uera 
different RT did vary inversely with the i frequency 
attempt was made to distinguish the effects н as or funi 
per se from those of recency and of repetiti 


в. (U. lov) 
AS 's matchin| 
Stimulus-response similarity and ei ОЛ val 
ample task to 

hypothesis that the 


T dard in à 
in 1 physical position and to mismatch а hc opportuni- 
2nd position. Subsequently, Ss were 2e tandard in an 
ty to match or mismatch a probe $ 
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intermediate physical position (ie., in the absence of 
cues for matching or mismatching). Ss tended to match 
the Ist probe stimulus. This result is consistent with the 
view that the experimental setting serves the special 
discriminative function of signaling an occasion for 
reinforcement by the relational stimulus of similarity. 


—Journal abstract. 
8407. Plocher, Thomas. (Hamline U.) Perceptual 
defense or response suppression: Re-examination. 


Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 35—38. 
—In a test of perceptual defense, 45 undergraduates first 
learned taboo-neutral, neutral-taboo, and neutral-neu- 
tral word pairs. In the recognition stage, Ss received 
positive information, negative information, or neutral 
information (controls). Ss reported the paired-associate 
word for each projected word. Visual duration thresholds 
were obtained for each word. Analysis of variance on 
paired-associate learning showed significant differences 
in number of errors due to word-pair type (р < .001). 
Recognition thresholds were lower for taboo words used 
either as the stimulus or as the response than for neutral 
words (p < .05). Effects due to instructions were not 
significant. Thus, evidence for perceptual defense was 
not found.—Journal abstract. 

8408. Puff, C. Richard. (Franklin & Marshall Coll.) 
Effects of types of input structure upon recall and 
different clustering scores. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 271-273.—Presented a 
categorized word list to 45 undergraduates in either a 
blocked, random, or systematically alternating sequence 
for free recall. Amount recalled and category clustering 
with the alternating input sequence were equivalent to 
ше results with the random arrangement, and both of 
гае types of sequences were significantly inferior to ће 
d ed input. These results are consistent with predic- 
as based upon the simple proximity of related items 
nd contrary to expectations based upon the degree of 
general sequential structure as defined by methods 
Бору used with preceptual stimuli. All of the 6 
lustering measures examined produced exactly the same 
S. of results. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Pa ae Purtle, Ronald B. (Yoke Crest, Inc., Harrisburg, 
153 eak shift: A review. Psychological Bulletin, 
er NOV Vol. 80(5), 408-421.— Reviews the peak-shift 
i ure in relation to operant and classical condition- 
А nd Шейше, errorless discrimination training, and 
Еро ogical studies. Results indicate that peak shift is a 
са behavioral phenomenon affected by stimulus 
ing сод, positive-negative stimulus separation, train- 
EE Ocedure, and testing procedure. There are many 
ORE (e.g, inhibition and excitation), behavioral 
shift), мв (e.g., behavioral contrast and negative peak 
Wendt m experimental procedures (e.g. reinforcement 
‘aes Tequency, successive training, and simultaneous 

z B) interwoven throughout the peak-shift literature- 

of 2 ns have been raised regarding these aspects 
date. (96 Shift yet few questions have been answered to 

8410 ref)—Journal abstract. 2 
Israel) eine Sam S. & Maon, Malka. (U. Haifa, 
internal rial learning and filled and unfilled delay 
cies L9 Effects of informative feedback contingen- 
20), e etin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 

» 87-88.— Conducted an experiment with 40 universi- 
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ty students to study the effects of filled and unfilled 
delay intervals both preceding and following informative - 
feedback. Unfilled delay as well as filled and unfilled — 
postfeedback delay intervals facilitated learning in 
comparison to immediate informative feedback. The 
effect of filled delay did not differ significantly from that 
of immediate informative feedback. Results are inter- 
preted in terms of a short-term-long-term storage 
mechanism.—Journal abstract. 

8411. Ritter, Gerald W. & Weber, Robert J. (Oklaho- 
ma State U.) Production of stimulus-independent and 
stimulus-dependent thoughts as a function of word 
imagery and meaningfulness. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 123-127.— $tudied the “flights” 
and “perchings” of consciousness by examining the rate 
of production of stimulus-independent and stimulus- 
dependent thoughts in 36 undergraduates. Number of 
thoughts produced increased across poststimulus word 
intervals of 5, 10, and 15 sec. Stimulus-dependent 
thoughts increased at the rate of about 1.0/ 10 sec, while 
stimulus-independent thoughts increased at the rate of © 
about .6/10 sec over the 3 intervals studied. Word _ 
meaningfulness (m) and imagery-provoking value qo. 
were also varied over high-low values. The hypothesis 
that m-varied words would result in more reported 
thoughts than comparable levels of I-varied words 
requires qualification.—Journal abstract. 

8412. Rogers, Richard L. (Georgia Southern Coll.) 
Category width and decision making in perception. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
641-652.—Hypothesized that the cognitive dimension 
"category width" is related to decision-making behavior 
in the following way: broad categorizers tend to make 
more Type 1 errors while narrow categorizers are more 
inclined to make Type II errors. This contention was 
investigated with 43 female and 38 male undergraduates, 
using measures of decision-making performance on an 
auditory detection task. No correlations were obtained 
between category-width measures and decision measures 
for females. However, for males the correlation between 
category-width score and Type 1 error rate was signifi- 
cant as predicted. The correlation between category- 
width scores and overall correct decision rate was also 
significant. A substantial relationship was found between 
quantitative aptitude and category-width scores and 
factor scores for the 2 category-width factors for males. 
For females quantitative aptitude did not seem to be 
related to category-width measures.—Journal abstract. 

8413. Rumelhart, David E. & Abrahamson, Adele A. 
(U. California, San Diego) A model for analogical 
reasoning. Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 1- 
28.—Proposes a theory of analogical reasoning in which 
the elements of a set of concepts, (е.р., animals) are 
represented as points in a multidimensional Euclidean 
space. 4 elements A,B,C,D, are in an analogical relation- 
ship A:B::C:D if the vector distance from A to B is the 
same as that from C to D. Given 3 elements А,В,С, an 
ideal solution point І for A:B::C:? exists. In a problem 
А:В::С:Р„.. »Ds De the probability of choosing 
D, as the best solution is a monotonic decreasing 
function of the absolute distance of D, from I. A stronger 
decision. rule incorporating a negative exponential 
function in Luce's choice rule is also proposed. Both the 
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strong and weak versions of the theory were supported in 

- 2 experiments where 79 undergraduates rank-ordered the 
alternatives in problems A:B::C:D,, D, D,, D.. In a 3rd 
experiment with 25 Ss the theory was applied and further 
tested in teaching new concepts by analogy. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8414, Savage, Sue & Kanak, N. Jack. (U. Oklahoma) 
The effect of frequency and number of pairs in a verbal 
discrimination task. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 

— 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 278-280.— Tested the assump- 
|. tion, derived from the frequency theory of verbal 
- discrimination learning that list length does not affect 
verbal discrimination learning proficiency. Ss were 100 
undergraduates. Results indicate that (a) the number of 
.— correct items to be learned did affect learning proficien- 
cy significantly when the differential frequency cue was 
held constant; and (b) B. К. Ekstrand, et al's finding that 
© a 20-pair list involving 10 right items repeated twice is 
superior to a 20-pair control group with no repeated 
items may have been due, at least in part, to the fewer 
_ number of items to be learned and not solely to the 
- larger differential frequency cue.—Journal abstract. 
8415. Schurr, Bryce C. & Runquist, Willard N. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Acquisition and extinction 
of human eyelid conditioned response as a function of 
- Schedule of reinforcement and unconditioned stimulus 
intensity under two masked conditioning procedures. 
= Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
|. 101(2), 398-401.—Results of an experiment with 160 
- undergraduates show that significant acquisition per- 
formance decrements were associated with schedules of 
| partial reinforcement and rapid extinction of the 
| Conditioned response followed continuous reinforcement 
- within both masking procedures. While the stronger of 
the 2 UCS intensities had the effect of increasing 
| acquisition performance under a replication of previous 
| masking procedures, it failed to affect performance in a 
modified procedure. Previous interpretations of the 
: effects of masking procedures upon conditioning are 
| questioned in light of the present findings.—Journal 
abstract. 

8416. Siegler, Robert S. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Inducing a general conservation of liquid 
quantity concept in young children: Use of a basic rule 
and feedback. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
37(2), 443-452.— Taught 10 5-yr-old kindergartners the 
conservation of liquid quantity problem and 2 logically 
a eel nonconservation problems, using a 
| combination of feedback and basic 1-ѕепіепсе rules. Ss 
_ were compared with 10 untrained controls. Posttest data 
Obtained 3 days after training by a “blind” research 
assistant shows that experimental Ss who mastered any | 
of the liquid quantity problems tended to master the 
|. other 2 problems as well. In addition, a limited amount 
| of generalization from the liquid quantity problem to 
- (untrained) conservation of solid quantity problems was 
A found. The pattern of results suggest that Ss in the 
ч га бош learned а strategy of attending to 
К ons and connecting them wi i 
E aural Я g them with their consequences. 
E - Sukemune, Seisoh & Toshima, Tamotsu. (Hi 
shima U., Faculty of Education, Research I Калу 
Childhood, Japan) [Anal до y 

lyses of model's and observer's 
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response patterns in observational learning in pres- 
chool children.] (Japn) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Арг), Vol. 44(1), 17-23.—Asked 69 preschool 
children to observe a model's response patterns leadin; 
to the same reinforcement, and to perform the patterns 
on subsequent test trials in simultaneous discrimination 
learning of 2 shapes. The more an O observed am 
specific response patterns, the more the patterns that 
were observed occurred on the test trials, 2 types of 
observational learning modes were noted: a “one step, 
nonmediational” and a “two or more step, mediational” 
mode. (15 ref)—English abstract. 

8418. Thelen, Mark H.; Roberts, Michael C, & 
Coverdell, Sue A. (U. Missouri, Columbia) Model's race 
and S's race in imitation of cognitive and motor tasks. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 485-486, 
— Studied the influence of S's race, model's race, and 
type of task (cognitive or motor) on imitation when a 
black model and a white model were juxtaposed such 
that imitation of one model precluded imitation of the 
other. Ss were 16 white and 16 black 3rd- and 4th-grade 
boys. Results show no differential modeling as a function 
of S's race, the model's race, or type of task. White Ss 
showed a strong disposition to imitate the Ist modeled 
answer on the cognitive task, regardless of the model’s 
race.—Journal abstract. 

8419. Turrisi, Frank D. (Florida State U.) Evidence 
for an attentional explanation of the overtraining 
reversal effect. Journal of Experimental поа 
1973(Dec), Vol. 10102), 246-251.—38 3-5 yr olds and 6i 
8-10 yr olds were trained on a 2-choice, E 
discrimination and were reversed following either 0 or i 
overtraining trials. Following the Ist correct ы 
response, Ss either continued to criterion or M 
presented with test trials to determine the dine 
which they were responding during the reversal mi Fe 
teau. The overtraining reversal effect (ORE) in боп 
standard reversal shift was directly related to a er 
in the length of the reversal midplateau. In the tes d 
conditions, there was less dimensional ашшы à 
overtraining at both ages, although the ало m 
dimensional shifting decreased with age. Taken p : 
the reversal shift and test-trial conditions s (9а 
prediction of attention theory (i.e., that OREA ension 
higher stability of attention to the relevan eis 
with overtraining). All ontogenetic effects were à Pon al 
as a decrease in rate of extinction of atte 


Netherlands) 
ted probabilistic 


environment. Organizational Behavior & estigated 
formance, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(3), son of probability 
the existence of an internal representation GA 3 
distributions of heights of men and Ne. undergraduates 
through different response-modes. 48 ш arately (a) bY 
estimated each probability distribution Se шіп, ) 
giving percentiles of the cumulative oe һе 
through probability estimates on pairs 0 Values ¥ 
intervals, and (c) by direct estimates. rson is a man 
inferred for р(т): the probability that a pe ated in à faif 
m, given the person's height, i. 24 Ss en Direct 
betting game during probability e inferred from 
estimates of p(m), agreed well with values 
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individual percentile estimates. Values inferred. from 
estimates on pairs of intervals, however, showed a strong 
central tendency effect. Significant correlations in 

rformance among the 3 response-modes indicate that 
these consistently reflect individual differences in conser- 
vatism-radicalism. Results are discussed in relation to 
subjective sampling distributions. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8421. Walker, Janet Н. (U. Illinois, Champaign) 
Pronounceability effects on word-nonword encoding in 
categorization and recognition tasks. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 318-322.—As- 
sessed encoding differences for nonwords varying in 
pronounceability and real words varying in familiarity. 
Former university students and graduate students 
(N=8) performed both a word-nonword categorization 
task and a recognition task. Reaction times (RTs) in the 
categorization task increased with nonword pronouncea- 
bility and decreased with real word familiarity. Common 
words and low-pronounceability nonwords were categor- 
ized equally rapidly. Error proportions were related to 
pronounceability in the same way as was RT. Recogni- 
tion performance on items presented for categorization 
improved with nonword pronounceability and decreased 
with real word familiarity. Rare words and highly 
pronounceable nonwords were recognized equally well, 
which suggests that they were similarly encoded. 
—Journal abstract. 

8422. Weisenberg, Matisyohu. (U. Connecticut, 
асаа) Informative and affective feedback: 

ions for interviewing. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 3299539. 164 male part MEt 
school graduates and undergraduates participated in a 
pis cozuitioning experiment where each group Fe 
а os either informative feedback, which provided 
Tees about correctness and incorrectness, OF 
fective feedback which provided approval or disap- 
бое, Each group received the same feedback, a chime 
Mines or buzzer (negative). Meaning was induced by 
а feedback training on a preliminary task. Results 
i5 pe that both informative and affective feedback led 
effecti itioning. However, affective feedback was not as 
ч K as informative in yielding a high performance 
ER o differences were obtained between positive and 
io Eae vocem Implications for interviewing behav- 
Pis the training of interviewers are discussed. (23 ref) 

5 peal abstract. 

Pasko уз Zechmeister, Eugene В.; McKillip Jack & 
nation зап. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) Verbal discrimi- 
ЖЕШ earning of items read in textual material. 
10 of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
10102), 393-395.  Examined transfer in a verbal discrim- 
ination (VD) 1 ex ined transfer in a Mot а! [St 
either al ask after undergraduates (N = 272) read, 
ONS oe d or silently, a 2,000-word passage containing 
ies din Srpelinons of VD items. For both modes of 
Шейше D learning was facilitated directly with 
items i n input when passage items became right 
member, D transfer. When passage items were wrong 
баету. of the VD pairs, negative transfer Was 
Tequenc) Independent groups of Ss provided absolute 
repetition judgments for passage items. For the 6- 
Was і n conditions, number of errors in VD transfer 
nversely correlated with differences in apparent 
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frequency between members of the VD pairs. Results 
increase the generalizability of the frequency theory by 
showing that frequency accrued through natural lan- 
guage activity influences subsequent VD learning in a 
manner similar to that found in previous studies in which 
lists were employed.—Journal abstract. 


Attention & Memory 


8424. Anderson, Daniel R.; Kemler, Deborah G. & 
Shepp, Bryan E. (Brown U.) Selective attention and 
dimensional learning: A logical analysis of two-stage 
attention theories. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 273-275.—Argues that attention 
theories make logically independent assumptions of 
selective attention and dimensional learning, The separa- 
bility of these assumptions is illustrated by a model that 
assumes dimensional learning but no selective attention. 
The model successfully predicts the results of discrimina- 
tive shift studies (e.g., intra vs extradimensional shift 
comparisons) and supports the conclusion that a selec- 
tive attention mechanism is not necessary to explain the 
results of such studies. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

$425. Anderson, Richard C. & McGaw, Barry. (U. 
Illinois) On the representation of meanings of general. 
terms. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 101(2), 301-306.— Describes 3 experiments in which 
undergraduates (N = 76) and graduate students 
(N = 84) were exposed to sentences containing general 
terms and then attempted to recall the last word of each 
sentence given single-word retrieval cues, Among 2 
matched low associates of a general term, the cue 
referring to a case that resembled the most probable 
exemplar of the category named by the general term 
evoked the greater recall. Results seem to indicate that 
people use exemplars to represent the meanings of 
general terms, supporting an imagery theory of meaning. 
—Journal abstract. 

8426. Blake, Milton & Okada, Ronald. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Intralist cuing following retroactive 
inhibition of well-learned items. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 386-388.—Examined 
the effects of list-item cuing under conditions of 
extensive free-recall learning within a retroactive inhib- 
ition paradigm. 48 female college students were given 10 
alternating study-test trials on each of 2 successive lists, 
followed by presentation of item cues from the Ist list for 
y, of the Ss. Cued Ss were found to recall more “critical” 
items from the original list than noncued Ss, regardless 
of whether presentation order had been constant or 
varied throughout learning. This suggests that unrelated 
items tend to be unitized in storage as high recall levels 
are approached.—Journal abstract. 

8427. Bower, Gordon Н. & Holyoak, Keith. (Stanford 
U.) Encoding and recognition memory for naturalistic 
sounds. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 101(2), 360-366.—Examined whether a naturalistic 
sound is remembered chiefly in terms of the “object 
interpretation" S assigns to it (e.g, sonar pings and 
crickets chirping) in a study with 26 undergraduates. If 
so, and if the sound is reinterpreted in a different way 
during testing, then S should not remember having heard 
it in an earlier set. Ss listened to a set of ambiguous 
sounds and received a later recognition memory test with 
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- old and new stimuli. Some Ss labeled the sounds 
themselves whereas others had the sounds labeled for 
_ them during study and testing. Recognition memory was 
- much higher for old sounds given their old labels during 
testing than for those receiving new (though plausible) 
| labels, with equal effects for S-labeled and E-labeled 
- stimuli. Moreover, false alarms to new sounds were 
|. partly determined by their eliciting the labels of old 
_ stimuli. It is concluded that recognition memory largely 
- reflects the similarity of the referential interpretations 
- that S provides for the study and test sounds.—Journal 
- abstract. 

8428. Brehmer, Berndt & Lindberg, Lars A. (U. Umea, 
| Sweden) Retention of single-cue probability learning 
| tasks as a function of cue validity, retention interval, 
_ and degree of learning. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
S ogy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 404-406.—Studied retention 

of single-cue probability learning tasks with scaled cue 
and criterion variables їп a 2 х 3 х 3 factorial 
_ experiment with 2 levels of cue validity (.43 and .89); 3 
- degrees of learning (complete learning, 10096 overlearn- 
- ing, and 200% overlearning); and 3 retention intervals 
_ (retest immediately after the completion of the learning 
Stage, after 24 hr, and after 1 wk). Ss were 144 
undergraduates. Results are consistent with those of 
earlier studies in that Ss showed no evidence of 
- forgetting over the l-wk interval, but there were no 
- effects of the degree of learning factor.—Journal abstract. 
A 8429. Ciccone, Donald S. (William Marsh Rice U.) 
Massed and distributed item repetition in verbal 
= discrimination learning. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 396-397.—Using a verbal 
_ discrimination task, items were presented to 20 college 
students at either long (distributed) or short (massed) 
interrepetition intervals. Results indicate that the distrib- 
~ uted method of presentation was associated with 
_ Superior recognition performance. This finding extends 
_ the generality of the effect of distributed repetition to 
include verbal discrimination procedures. The relevance 
of this result to the B. R. Ekstrand, W. P. Wallace, and B. 


J. Underwood frequency theory is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


я 


lternative, the redintegration hypothesis, predicted no 
53 difference between the 2 cue conditions in the amount of 
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8431. Dornié, Stanislav. Immediate recall in a stress 
situation. Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, 
University of Stockholm, 1972, No. 34, 6 p.—Instructed 5 
female undergraduates to attend and respond to several 
sources of stimuli, the information load of the task bein, 
near the S's maximum capacity. At the same time, 
auditory messages of digits and letters were presented for 
immediate recall Results show the recall of item 
information alone to be significantly lower than in a 
control condition (without stress), only a little difference 
being found in the recall of order information, Results 
confirm previous findings and are interpreted in terms of 
2 coding levels in immediate memory.—Journal abstract, 

8432. Dumas, Joseph & Gross, Elaine. (Oakland U) 
Effects of attribute probability on response criteria 
adjustments in a memory retrieval task. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec) Vol. 1010); 
307-313.—In 3 experiments undergraduates (N = 35) 
were asked to respond either yes or no as to whether a 
visually displayed 2-dimension pattern had been con- 
tained in a previously memorized set of 3 patterns. In 
Exp I, 2 of the 3 patterns shared 1 high probability (HP) 
attribute. The structure of the stimulus sets was such that 
the probability of a yes response given the HP attribute 
was greater than the probability of a no response. Results 
show that reaction times to patterns having the HP 
attribute were faster than patterns not containing the HP 
attribute for yes response, but they were slower for no 
responses. However, the effects were significantly larger 
under instructions stressing speed over accuracy. In 
II and III the probability of a ло response given the : 
attribute was greater than the probability of a di 
response. The Ss could not as effectively d thal 
probability bias in the negative set. It is conclud e 
in a memory retrieval task response selection decisi 
can be made while the comparison process 15 continuing, 
but that the selection criterion for the yes тер д 
be more flexible than the selection criterion for the 
response.—Journal abstract. i 

8433. Dyer, Frederik N. (US. Army M 
Research Lab., Experimental Psychology d color 
Knox, Ky.) Interference and facilitation the 
naming with separate bilateral presentations olo 
word and color. Journal of Experimental T proce: 
1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 314-317.— Tested ү Wr. m 
dure for generation of interference to Mur. 
which separate word and color stimuli are pr chan 
the right and left of fixation. Ss were 12 pr to be 
17-22 yr old males. The procedure was founi and 

cube d color-naming, 
effective; incongruent names delayed с roduced à 
congruent combinations of words and colors Prol condi- 
facilitation of color-naming relative to 4 сов the color. 
tion in which Xs were presented opposite tation 
Results demonstrate that this bilateral Prference 
procedure makes it possible to study 1 be inte- 
dimension-naming for dimensions аа potential for. 
grally combined with words, een attention, and 


study of parallel processing, mispheres: 
cional différences between the he de d 
—Journal abstract. Е. (V 

ie, Mc ctive 


8434. Ellis, John A. & Montague, ЗҮ proa 
Illinois, Champaign) Effect of лр ne Experi- 
interference in short-term memory. 707 
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mental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 356-359. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with undergraduates (N—56) 
to discover if cuing Ss not to recall after the filler 
task in 1. К. Peterson and M. J. Peterson’s short-term 
memory task would reduce the proactive interference 
produced by successive trials in this paradigm. Exp I 
found no reduction in proactive interference, but in Exp 
II there was a significant reduction in interference from 
no-recall trials when the interval was filled with number 
counting. It is concluded that Ss were engaged in 
interference-producing covert activity during the unfilled 
recall interval in Exp I.—Journal abstract. 

8435. Epstein, Michael L. (Rider Coll.) Effect of 
response set on a test of unlearning. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 439-445.—Relearning of 
only the responses of a list of paired-associates followed 
acquisition of a 2nd list to determine whether the 
“unlearning” of the Ist list associations in an A-B, A-D 
transfer paradigm was due chiefly to а change in 
response set. 72 undergraduates were Ss. A modified free 
recall test indicated that response relearning did not 
facilitate recall when performance was scored stringent- 
ly, but improved recall significantly when leniently 
scored. This finding is inconsistent with recent evidence 
that Ist-list forgetting results from a loss of response set. 
—Journal abstract. 

8436. Etaugh, Claire & Rose, Michael. (Bradley U.) 
Lateral eye movement: Elusive personality correlates 
ani moderate stability estimates. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 211-217.—Previous studies 
indicate that after being asked a reflective question, S 
mally makes a lateral eye movement, right ог left, 
mur answering. The present 2 studies with 67 6-12 yr 
und and 90 undergraduates examined (a) personality 
Scho Бы of eye movement (as measured by the Early 
zn 0) ersonality Questionnaire, the Children’s Person- 
E y Questionnaire, or the 16 PF); and (b) reliability of 
ЗЕ movement both within and across sessions. Reliabili- 
Уры were high within a single session and 
chil te between briefly separated sessions for both 
fin M and adults. The failure to replicate previous 
dnd We regarding personality characteristics of right- 
don XE was attributed to the low reliability of 

8437 ity measures.—Journal abstract. 
йок Fisher, Shirley. (U. Dundee, Scotland) A 
Psych y artifact in serial response behaviour. Acta 
Id is 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 249-2546 20-25 
Шш ritish Navy enlisted men and 6 32-45 yr old 
ШЫ Wives worked for 12 min on а self-paced, 5-choice 
Етте task. Results support ће hypothesis that 
Жокер events inserted by a computer program in 
would ae with a random sequence of time intervals 
ped isect a greater proportion of long response times 
distrib UNE the parameters of the resulting 
Deni "m would be greater than the parameters of the 
respon, istribution or of a distribution in which 
the E. were selected at random. It is concluded that 
is ap i ing-time paradox described Бу W- Feller in 1966 
27 plicable to situations involving serial response tasks. 

сита abstract. 
stat: Girgus, Joel J. & Brown, Michael. (ССВ 
Бека Newark) Recognition memory for modes 

ptual forms under two conditions of presentation. 
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Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 
219-221.—Presented undergraduates with stimuli con- 
sisting of differing patterned lines. On a recognition test, 
recall for unconnected lines was superior to lines 
presented as closed figures. It is suggested that the figure 
is an added factor in the memory span which hinders 
retention of its component lines. 

8439. Harris, Richard J. & Brewer, William F. (U. 
Illinois) Deixis in memory for verb tense. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(5), 
590-597.—Conducted 2 experiments with 60 and 30 
undergraduates, respectively, which tested cued recall of 
sentences in either the present, past, future, present 
perfect, past perfect, or future perfect tenses. In Exp I, 
45% of the sentences were recalled with shifts in the verb 
tense, thus partially replicating H. H. Clark and R. A. 
Stafford's (see PA, Vol. 43:10740) results. However, the 
shifts appeared to be due to lack of temporal context 
(time deixis) rather than loss of marked semantic ' 
features. In Exp II temporal adverbs were added to half 
of the sentences to provide a partial temporal frame- | 
work. Tense-shifting was markedly reduced in sentences 
with temporal adverbs, thus supporting a memory-for- 
ideas theory with the specific condition that verb tenses | 
are relatively meaningless without a temporal deictic 
context. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8440. Hyde, Thomas S. & Jenkins, James J. (Case | 
Western Reserve U.) Recall for words as a function of 
semantic, graphic, and syntactic orienting tasks. Jour- 
nal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
12(5), 471-480.—Conducted recall experiments with 
undergraduate Ss in which 1 word list consisted of 
moderately associated word pairs and another of 
unrelated words. Each list was presented to 11 different 
groups of Ss (22. groups in all). The control group was 
simply instructed to remember the words; 5 groups 

rformed orienting tasks but were not informed about 
subsequent recall, and 5 groups performed the tasks and 
were informed. 2 orienting tasks required that Ss process 
the meaning of the words, 2 required syntactic process- 
ing, and 1 required processing the orthography of the 
word. Semantic tasks yielded greater recall and greater 


organization of recall than the nonsemantic tasks. 


Intention to learn was important only with the associated 
f processes involved 


list. Results are discussed in terms О! 
in tasks rather than the responses. (15 ref)—Journal 


abstract. 
8441. Kappel, Stephen; Harford, Margi; Burns, V. 
David & Nancy S. (Bell Telephone Lab., 


Holmdel, N.J.) Effects of vocalization on short-term 
memory for words. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 314-317.—Examined the serial 

isually presented words which were either read 
aloud (voiced) or read silently in 3 experiments with 


increased errors for both conditions, but more for voiced 
items. An explanation consistent with all 3 results is that 
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. items which are voiced aloud are processed to a different 
- level than items read silently. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8442. Keesey, James C. (Oregon Coll. of Education) 
Memory for logical structure and verbal units in prose 
- material at increased rates of tion. Psychologi- 
y cal Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 419-428.— Presented 
_ prose material to 128 undergraduates at rates faster than 
| normal reading rates by 0, 50, 100, and 200 words/min. 2 
forms of memory for the material were examined: 
- memory for logical relationships between groups in the 
| passages and memory for the words in the material. As 
- the rate of presentation increased, memory for logical 
- Structure decreased while memory for specific words did 
N з " 
| not. A comparison of relative changes in the 2 forms of 
| memory showed that logical structure decreased more 
- than specific words. This result demonstrates that, when 
. information-processing ора is limited by speeded 
"presentation, more highly coded information (e.g., 
logical relations) is less adequately retained than less 
highly coded information (e.g., specific words).—Journal 
- abstract. 
_ 8443. Kellas, George; Ashcraft, Mark H.; Johnson, 
Nancy S. & Needham, Sherry. (U. Kansas, Bureau of 
Child Research) Temporal aspects of Storage and 
‘retrieval in free recall of categorized lists. Journal of 
- Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(5), 
- 499-511.—Conducted 2 experiments which manipulated 
variables related to the organization of free recall. A total 
- of 160 undergraduates evaluated the effects of a retrieval 
plan and degree of list organization. The provision of a 
Specific retrieval plan led to a decrease in input 
processing time. In addition, a temporal analysis of recall 
provided support for the presence of a category exit 
. component in the retrieval of higher-order memory units. 
The general pattern of results is consistent with a search 
model based on the retrieval of memory units according 
00 trace strength. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8444. Kobasigawa, Akira & Wilmshurst, Linda A. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Verbal elaboration in young 
children's free-recall learning. Perceptual & Motor 

Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1062.—Individually 
taught 18 pictorial items, in 6 categories of 3 items each, 
‘to 30 kindergartners in 1 of 3 conditions: random 
presentation, verbal elaboration, or category. Presenta- 
tion of items in the context of a sentence significantly 
improved Ss' recall. 

8445. Laughery, Kenneth R.; Welte, John W. & 
‘Spector, Amos. (U. Houston) Acoustic and visual coding 
in primary and secondary memory. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Aug) Vol. 99(3) 323-329. 
—Presented a 10-letter memory-span task with 3 
presentation rates (.3, 1, and 2 sec) and 2 presentation 
modes (visual and auditory) to 159 undergraduates. 
Intrusion errors at each serial position were analyzed for 
acoustic and visual similarity. More acoustic and visual 
intrusions occurred in the late serial positions than in the 
middle positions, with the acoustic effect greater than the 
visual. There was also an acoustic and visual effect in the 
late serial positions than in the middle positions, with the 
"acoustic effect Breater than the visual. There was also an 

visual effect in the early positions, which 
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Results indicate that primary memory is not limited to 
an acoustic code and that the primacy effect in the Ist 
few positions may partially reflect retrieval from primary 
memory.—Journal abstract. 

8446. Marslen-Wilson, William. (Massachusetts Inst, 
of Technology) Linguistic structure and speech shadow- 
ing at very short latencies. Nature, 1973(Aug), Vol, 
244(5417), 522-523.— Measured the response latency of 
7 close shadowers and 7 more distant shadowers, using a 
pair of 300-word prose passages read at 160 words/min. 
Results suggest that the closest shadowers processed the 
material at the level of individual syllables. This is at 
variance, however, with the recent psycholinguistic 
emphasis on the importance in speech perception of 
syntactic and semantic structures. If such structures are 
not being used by the close shadower, information 
usually available from them will not be available. A 
memory test was therefore devised, and 13 of the Ss 
shadowed a 600-word passage, read at the same rate as 
before, and were immediately asked questions about 
content. Results show very little relation between latency 
and memory. Analysis of the errors made in recall also 
indicate that close and distant shadowers used syntacti- 
cal and semantic information in the same way. All Ss 
appeared to analyze the material up to a semantic level 
as they repeated it. The perceptual decisions underlying 
their performance are determined in part by this 
analysis.—/. Davis. Е 

8447. McLeod, P. D. (Medical Research Council 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Interfer- 
ence of "attend to and learn" tasks with т 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Аир), Vo 1 
99(3), 330-333.—Although M. Noble, D. Trumbo, an 
F. Fowler (see PA, Vol. 41:3853) found that a scd 
task requiring attention but no overt responses di M 
interfere with concurrent tracking, 3 more recent stu is 
have found the reverse. The present study теехап н 
Noble et al data and discusses a weakness Needs 
measure of secondary task performance. Results de 
experiment in which 11 naval enlisted men ta 
i ition task with or 
simultaneously performed an addition + EE 
without overt responses indicate that bot d d 
Covert response conditions interfere equally wi 
їп -01).—Journal abstract. 

ИС ы Michele S.; Pellegrino, d wi 
Battig, William F. (U. South Florida) Free a of word 
recall as a function of different ie des 

Journal of Experimental Ši A th inci- 


aduates (N zm 


ly, or randomly. Overall uncued 
superiority for taxonomic over ort 
groups and intentional over incidenta 
tions. The incidental-intentional learning 
reduced under both taxonomic processa 
blocking conditions. Analyses of сше no 
betical clustering indicated the former м. all Ss were 
all conditions. Following the uncued re үк cues for 
presented with either categorical or alpha! 
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recall. Regardless of the experimental condition, only the 
categoric cues proved facilitative.—Journal abstract. 

8449. Nelson, Douglas L.; Brooks, David H. & Borden, 
Richard C. (U. South Florida) Sequential memory for 
pictures and the role of the verbal system. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 
242-245.—Investigated whether the verbal system is 
involved in learning to reconstruct the relative order of a 
sequence of pictures in a study with college students (№ 

= 160). Pictures or their verbal labels were presented 
on study trials, on test trials, or on both study and test 
trials. Formal similarity of the verbal labels was low or 


* high. The instructions made no reference to labeling the 


pictures and, conceivably, the task could be performed 
without labeling. However, they were implicitly labeled 
and, even when pictures were presented on both study 
and test trials, label similarity impaired reconstruction 
performance. This finding, in contrast to results obtained 
when pictures serve as paired-associate stimuli, indicates 
that the verbal system was deployed in learning the order 
of the pictures. However, acquiring the order of the 
pictures was easier than acquiring the order of their 
labels. This result suggests that the nonverbal memory 
system can function effectively in the coding of sequen- 
tial information.—Journal abstract. 

8450. Oppenheim, Steven & Bolton, Martin. (New 
School for Social Research) Study of hierarchical 
categorization using nonsense syllables. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2) 519—584.— Presented 
nonsense syllables to 20 graduate students to study 
whether categories in longer-term memory exist inde- 
pendently of an associative base. 10 Ss were assigned to a 
category group, which learned 5 rules about 2 lists, and 
10 were assigned to a paired-associate group which 
learned 2 lists of syllables. 2 recognition trials were used. 
The paired-associate group committed more errors on 
List 2 than List 1, while the category group’s perform- 
ance improved between the 2 lists. Retroactive inhibition 
was a more important factor for the paired-associate 
group. It is suggested that a category can exist independ- 
ently of associations and free of ambiguity—L. Gorsey. 

8451. Otto, Е. & Ullsperger, P. (German Central Inst. 
for Industrial Medicine, Div. of Industrial Physiology, 
Berlin, E. Germany) [Relation of periodic acoustic 
Stimulation and graded alertness, evoked potential, and 
Visual reaction time.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 
1972-1973, Vol. 180-181(2), 169-180.—Studied the 
саа of periodical sound stimuli (1,000 Hz, 70 db, 

70 тес, 30/min) on (а) alertness, (b) cortical evoked 
Tesponses, and (c) discriminant reaction time in 3 
experimental series with 2 groups of Ss (6 Ss in the Ist 
group, 8 Ss in the second). During the acoustic 
Stimulation, the frequency distribution of the rating 
ое showed an increasing reduction in the observed 
сү: of alertness. Several times a short period of 
alling-asleep behavior was found. However, in the 
Course of time, no systematic changes of the components 
of the evoked potentials could be verified. A tendency of 
reduction of the amplitudes of N,-P ; and of prolonga- 
URS Of the peak latencies of P, was observed. The 
шоп of the experimentally induced decline of 
лее was shortened with varied stimulus intensity. 

ith simultaneous visual information processing, the 
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differences of the distribution of RT as compared with| 
control studies could be verified occasionally, the 
median values being partially increased. However, 
adaptation effects may be nullified by simple sensory- 
motor tasks. (Russian summary)—English summary. —— 
8452. Posner, Michael I. (U. Oregon) Coordination of! 
internal codes. In W. G. Chase (Ed.), Visual information| 
processing. New York, N.Y.: Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. 
$17.50.—Reviews studies by the author and other} 
researchers on encoding, search of active memory, 
rehearsal and translation, and visual and kinesthetic} 
(haptic) codes. Results support multiple coding theori j 
of memory processes. (78 ref) 
8453. Prinz, W. & Ataian, D. (Ruhr U. Bochum, 
Psychological Inst., W. Germany) Two components à 
two stages in search performance: A case study ii 
visual search. Acta Psychologica, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4) 
255-271.—Developed and tested a model of skill 
performance in visual search tasks. According to th 
model, search behavior is controlled by 2 memo 
components, each of which plays a different role in 2 
stages of search. The 2 components are the memor 
representations of the target category and context 


controlled (resulting in target detection) and that th 
target check is target-controlled (leading to targe 
identification). Results of a transfer experiment with 
psychology students show that the model must be revised 
to account for 2 different ways of processing, dependin; 
on properties of the stimulus lists: (a) 1-stage scan unde 
target and context control, and (b) scan-and-chec! 
processing where checking is controlled by target апі 
context and scanning is not under memory control at all; 
—Journal abstract. 

8454. Sato, Aiko. (Nara Women's U., Japan) [Th 
influence of intermittent sounds and white noise upon! 
metal task and feeling.] (Japn) Japanese Journal oj 


арай 
both at 2 and at 12 Hz. In the flickering light experiment 
previously repor! 
group having only 1 peak curve. A 1 
Ss rated all of the flutter and noise stimuli unpleasant on 
pleasant-unpleasant 1 
Ss rated them as pleasant in every frequency. The 
relationship between response variability of the task anc 
the feeling caused by the flutter and the noise was onl} 
slight.—English abstract. 

8455. Segers, J. E. & Liegeois, M. [Remark: 
concerning the use of memory tests.] (Fren) Revu 
Belge de Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1972(Dec), Vol 
34(140), 97-125.—Gave 4 tests of immediate memory fo 
words (including the WISC) to 137 114-13 yr old: 
Results indicate that, for this age group, the WISC we 
most valuable for providing IQ data and indicatin 
mnemonic capacity and certain affective and charactt 
traits of personality. Findings support the hypothes 
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that memory is a group of reception and response 
mechanisms which characterize the S's reactional capaci- 
у. Memory, however, is not a general aptitude: different 
egories of memory exist rendering it impossible to 
on the basis of a few tests. (53 ref)}—L. A. Ostlund. 
- 8456. Shapiro, Michael. (Princeton U.) The space for 
ase. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
973(Ос!), Vol. 12(5), 551—562.— Tested the psychologi- 
al validity of C. J. Fillmore’s 1971 theory of case 
in 2 experiments. Exp I used a concept 
едеп task to find out whether 12 undergraduates 
uld learn to recognize case relations of nouns. 
Different rates of learning were found for 4 cases. Exp II 
used a running recognition task with 12 additional Ss to 
lind out whether the predicate structure of verbs is a 
salient factor in encoding and long-term storage of 
sentences. Confusability of sentences was primarily a 
function of the similarity between the predicate struc- 
tures of their main verbs. 3 models for the access and 
comparison of sentential information are proposed and 
lested against the data. The best-fitting model assumes 
similarity of encoded sentences in memory to be a 
function of the similarity between the predicate struc- 
ures of their main verbs, rather than surface or logical 
grammatical functions of their nouns. (26 ref)—Journal 
ibstract. 
_ 8457. Shope, Robert К. (U. Massachusetts, Boston) 
Remembering, knowledge, and memory traces. Philoso- 
hy & Phenomenological Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 33(3), 
03-322.—Explores various aspects of the concept of 
inowledge. The 3 main sections include (a) an argument 
hat an analysis of the concept of remembering does not 
equire the continuous prior retention of remembered 
nowledge, (b) an argument against the retention of 
hemory traces, and (c) a discussion of the possibility of 
ppealing to memory in order to provide a causal 
xplanation of remembering. Subtopics included in 
ection 1 include present and past knowledge, amnesia, 
nd memories. Section 2 discusses a necessary condition 
or remembering, gaps, and memory traces. Finally, 
ection 3 examines mnemic causation vs the Causal 
race Theory.—C. Kokkinis. 
. 8458. Simon, Herbert A. & Gilmartin, Kevin. (Carne- 
іе-МеПоп U.) A simulation of memory for chess 
ositions. Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 
9—46.— Describes the "Memory-Aided Pattern Perceiv- 
” (МАРР), an information-processing model, imple- 
ented as a computer Program, that simulates the 
focesses Ss use to remember and reproduce chess 
ositions they have seen briefly. The model incorporates 
госеѕѕеѕ adapted from PERCEIVER, an information- 
focessing theory of eye movements in chess perception, 
id EPAM, a theory of rote verbal learning. The data 
om MAPP show good agreement with the performance 
| strong chess players in identical tasks.—Journal 
bstract. 
- 8459. Spigel, Irwin M.; Novar, Malcolm & Novar, 
renda. (Erindale Coll, U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
eee memory for auditory patterns. 
l е PSsychonomic Society, 19 ^ Я 
(5-A), 295-296.—R esults of a study inh se cokes 
tudents demonstrate the superiority of recognition 
hemory for 5-tone over 3-tone auditory patterns after a 
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24-hr interval, regardless „ОЁ whether the distractor 
Sequence in the test session was the Teverse of the 
standard or an identical pattern 4 half-tones higher in 
frequency. 20 presentations of the standard in the initial 
session yielded better recognition than a single presenta- 
tion, but both were superior to a single presentation 
when Ss were asked to “hum” the pattern aloud 
immediately after listening to it. The problem of 
attributing the results merely to increased structure is 
discussed, as well as the possible role of interference in 
the memory decrement observed in the “hum” condition. 
—Journal abstract. 

8460. Tallarico, Р. Thomas. (Wichita State U)A 
musical investigation of the Kamin effect. Journal of 
Research in Music Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 210), 
153-161.—40 music students at Berea College, Kentuc- 
ky, were divided into 5 groups, given 5 presentations of a 
musical stimulus, and asked to identify the melody after 
interludes of varying length: 1 min, 30 min, 3 hrs, 6 hrs, 
and 24 hrs. Ss in the 24-hr group did almost as well as the 
I-min group, but the other groups did poorly. Findings 
are similar to those reported in an avoidance condition- 
ing experiment with rats as Ss by L. J. Kamin (see PA, 
Vol. 33:3155).—D. Higbee. 

8461. Teigen, Karl H. (U. Bergen, Norway) Number 
and percentage estimates in sequential tasks. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1035-1038. 
—Instructed 53 undergraduates іп 4 groups to ai 
percentage and absolute number of occurrence 2 
specified symbols in auditively presented sequences. The 
groups differed in kind of stimuli used Me m 
numerals) and in type of attention (focused vs distri i 
ed). Within each group, number of stimulus ci 
length of sequence, and frequency of target symbol M 
systematically varied. In all conditions, the accuracy 3 
estimates was inversely proportional to fea d 
occurrence; and percentage estimates were consis us 
more reliable than estimates of number. Findings S 
a sampling strategy, where both types of estima! ue 
based upon a mental picture of relative frequ 
—Journal abstract. : 2 (0. 

8462. ТШ, Кођегі Е. & Jenkins, James on the 
Minnesota) The effects of cued orienting tasks veh 

free recall of words. Journal of Verbal Learning ү ved 
Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(5), 489-498.—Con pe 
experiments with 112 and 111 undere s 
tively, in which amount and organization 0 Es VIT 
word lists depended on the nature of the orient! а dto 
performed by Ss even when the task varied ПОШ br 
word within a single list. Ss heard a cue letter me i 
word designating the appropriate task to Бе раа Ss 
Exp I used a list of unrelated words. Wor ^lled than 
applied a semantic task were more often rec lied. No 
words to which nonsemantic tasks were CP between 
significant difference in recall was OBS Ne groups 
groups prewarned about the recall test and th ificantly 

i Juster sign 
not warned. Recalled words did not c panel 
with respect to task. Exp II presented a ran oup b Ss 
of high-strength associative pairs. One ае of an 
performed the same task for both mer members in 
associative pair; the other group used par d to greater 
different tasks. The semantic сае fering in 
recall than nonsemantic. Associative clus! 
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same-task condition was greater than in the different 
tasks condition. It is concluded that both meaningfulness 
of task and task similarity contribute to clustering. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8463. Walsh, David A. & Jenkins, James J. (U. 
Minnesota) Effects of orienting tasks on free recall in 
incidental learning: "Difficulty," "effort," and ''proc- 
ess” explanations. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(5), 481-488.—In 3 experi- 
ments involving 22 conditions, amount of free recall was 
shown to vary with type and combination of orienting 
task performed during the presentation to groups of 
undergraduate Ss of a list of 24 low-frequency English 
nouns. When the orienting task was semantic (1.е., when 
it required Ss to process the meanings of words) recall 
was significantly higher than that of Ss performing 
nonsemantic orienting tasks. When 2 orienting tasks 
were performed serially during the presentation interval, 
and 1 of the tasks was semantic, recall was significantly 
higher than the recall of groups performing only 
nonsemantic tasks. When the 2 tasks were nonsemantic, 
recall was indistinguishable from the recall of Ss 
performing single nonsemantic tasks. When the inciden- 
tal Ss performed a semantic task either singly or in 
combination with another task, recall was not signifi- 
cantly different from that of a control group of 
intentional learners who performed no orienting task. 
Findings are concordant with “process” explanations of 
the effects of orienting tasks and discordant with 
“difficulty or “effort” theories.—Journal abstract. 

8464. Watkins, Michael J.; Watkins, Olga C.; Craik, 
Fergus I. & Mazuryk, Gregory. (Yale U.) Effect of 
Nonverbal distraction on short-term storage. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(0ес), Vol. 1010), 
296-300.—Examined the effect of a nonverbal distractor 
task on items held in short-term storage (STS) in 2 
experiments with undergraduates (М = 76). In Exp Ia 
variant of the Peterson and Peterson technique was used 
in which the conventional verbal distractor task was 
Teplaced by tone shadowing. Forgetting increased 
Systematically with the duration of the task. In Exp Il, 
pursuit rotor activity interpolated between the presenta- 
tion and free recall of word lists selectively reduced recall 
of terminal items. It is concluded that, contrary to recent 
reports, items тау be lost from STS as a result of 
nonverbal activity. A simple model is suggested to 
integrate the present results with previous findings. 
—Journal abstract, 

8465. Weisberg, Robert. (Temple U.) Short-term 
representation of sentences. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 1010), 381-383.—Used 
ү бешелсе word associations to assess the representa- 
10n of sentences in short-term memory of 72 undergrad- 
uates, Ss were given 1 word from a sentence as a word- 
association stimulus while they were reading the sen- 
tence. They were instructed to respond with any | of the 
other words from the sentence. The responses did not 
= le to the pattern expected on the basis of semantic 
© pretation of the sentence. Other Ss, tested on every 
ү Ord from the sentence, gave responses which corre- 
Ponded to.semantic interpretation. However, further 
analysis of the responses from this group indicated that 
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interpretation may not have been complete immediately 
after the sentence was read.—Journal abstract. 

8466. Weiss-Shed, Ethel. (City Coll., City U. New| 
York) Synonyms, antonyms and retroactive inhibition 
with meaningful material. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 459-465.—Presented Haiku 
poems, manipulated to be analogous to paired-associate 
paradigms, to 60 undergraduates. Ss were tested for 
learning and recall of 8 poems and then 1 of 4 transfer | 
lists. Similar to paired-associate findings for mixed lists, 
List 2 synonyms did not contribute to List 1 forgetting, Ifi 
but, contrary to expectations, neither did antonyms. jf} 
With meaningful materials, Ss may attach discriminating 
tags to synonyms and antonyms permitting the applica- 
tion of appropriate transfer rules.—Journal abstract. 

8467. Weist, Richard M. & Crawford, Charlotte. (State 
University Coll. New York, Fredonia) Sequential versus 
organized rehearsal. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 237-241.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments with undergraduates (N = 60) to test Шер 
hypothesis that organization in rehearsal is a necessary {i 
condition for organization in recall. ài 
continuous memory task was used to force Ss to rehearse fj) 
sequentially. As a result of sequential rehearsal, organi- 
zation in free recall was reduced to a random level. In 
Exp II, Ss were partitioned into 4 groups. One-half of the 
Ss were given a categorized list, and ¥, were given a list of 
unrelated words. Within list conditions, / of the Ss 
received a free-recall task and / were shifted from ай 
serial- to a free-recall task. In the latter group, organiza- M 
tion of the categorized list did not exceed chance, and 
the facilitation effect obtained with the categorized list 
and the free-recall task was eliminated. Results indicate 
that organized rehearsal is a necessary condition for 
organized recall.—Journal abstract. 

8468. Wickelgren, Wayne A. (U. Oregon) The long 
Psychological Bulletin, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 80(6), 425-438.—Reviews and evaluates 
ynamically differenti 
g human retention. Persistence 
of sensation and adaptational (fatigue) "memories" are 
ignored. Most of the evidence supporting the distinction 
between short- and long-term memory traces (primary 
and secondary memory) is regarded as equally consistent 
with a single-trace hypothesis. However, 3 phenomena. 
are considered to support the dual-trace theory over the 


7. 


variables were: information load (2, 4, and 8 move- 
ments) input control (S-controlled and E-controlled), 
and recall consistency (Ist and 2nd recall). Measures of 
absolute, constant, and variable error were analyzed in a 
freatment X Ss design. Results show that information 
d was inversely related to recall accuracy, S-con- 
trolled input was more accurate than E-controlled input 
at the highest load, and response consistency was high 
for all conditions. Results are discussed in the context of 
the utilization of motor plans rather than peripheral 
traces in this type of task.—Journal abstract. 
_ 8470. Yuille, John C. & Fox, Charles. (U. British 
olumbia, Vancouver, Canada) Proactive inhibition in 
short-term retention of pictures. Journal of imental 
Ps › 1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 388-390.—Varied the 
form of drawn objects in a standard proactive inhibition 


= 


РЇ) study of short-term memory with 80 undergraduates. 
he stimulus material was either square or cylindrical in 
form. 2 control groups were shown 5 successive trials of 
the same of object (square or cylindrical), while 2 
imen Ст were shifted from one dimension to 
е Sth trial. The Ss drew the responses after 

ach study trial. Results indicate build-up of PI in all 
groups and a release of inhibition on the Sth trial in the 2 
experimental groups. Results indicate a need to modify 
Previous interpretations of the РЇ effect.—Journal 


high altitude. 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
76.—Conducted 2 experiments with US Arm 


altitude atmospheres on the performance of a simulated 

my radio-communication task. Ss monitored 2-hr 
tapes of simulated radio traffic at 4 different altitudes 
(sea level, 13,000, 15,000, and 17,000 ft). Results indicate 
Significant drop in performance above 13,000-ft 
titude. However, when highly motivated, radio-trained 
Ss were used, no performance decrements occurred up to 
17,000 ft. Data suggest that high motivation and training 
can compensate for altitude stress on monitoring tasks of 


edge: Preliminary 
inquiry. 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
379-382 .— 385 undergraduates filled out a questionnaire 
he е; g the teeth set on edge." 
Results indicate a clear split between Ss interpreting the 
"ase as applying 1o sensation-based as opposed to 
emotion-based experiences, about 7/ of Ss falling into the 
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8474. Eckerman, David A. & Vreeland, Ri 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Response varii P 
humans receiving continuous, intermittent, or no 
positive experimenter feedback. Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 297-2991 
undergraduates made an “x” on a series of blank sheets 
of paper in a study designated as an “acquisition of a 
manual skill.” Each mark was designated as “correct” ог 
“incorrect” by the E, but according to a pre-fixed order 
rather than according to characteristics of the Tesponse, 
Variability in location of the mark on the page was 
lowest during trials in which each mark was “correct,” 
intermediate when an average of every 3rd mark was 
“correct,” and highest when no marks were “correct,” 
Increased variability during these latter 2 conditions was 
attributable to trials following marks which were 
"incorrect." Results demonstrate control of response 
variability for human Ss by the schedule of E feedback. 
—Journal abstract. 

8475. Ehrenfreund, David. (Southern Illinois U)A 
reply to Weinstock. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 80(5), 422-423.—Contends that although R. B. 
Weinstock's (see PA, Vol. 49:2058) recent review of the 
role of deprivation schedules reveals several significant 
differences as well as similarities resulting from different 
maintenance techniques, his strong recommendation to 
use an adjusted vs fixed-percentage weight loss is based 
on weak or inappropriate data. c 

8476. Filler, Mark S. & Giambra, Leonard M. (Miami 
U.) Daydreaming as a function of cueing and x: 
difficulty. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), М 
37(2), 503-509.—Investigated the effects of де 
Characteristics and task difficulty upon the repo Ss 
frequency of daydreaming in 71 undergrad 
performed 2 memory tasks of varying difficulty uu. 4 
control groups and an experimental group which di it i 
in the time at which Ss were first asked to report t 
daydreams. Contrary to expectation, a зарри d 
daydreams occurred when Ss were cued that a repor! We 
daydreams was to be investigated. As predicted, mer 
ег, a more difficult memory task resulted in a RE 
in the amounts of reported daydreaming.— 
TI. Gramza, Anthony F. (U. Illinois, сша 
Research Center) An analysis of stimulus rr 
which define children's encapsulating play obj% 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 370% 
495-501.—As part of an ongoing investigation Of i 
manner in which specific stimulus parameters i 

A i hildren's play behavior 
physical environment modulate ci 1 exposed to 
80 preschool 4-5 yr olds were systematically, ке aad 
enterable boxes made of transparent, er. nses 10 
opaque Plexiglas in a playroom setting, Repone 
these boxes indicate that children e P ae an 
encapsulating objects which offer visua Ry enclosure 
darkness more than those providing tactile 
alone.—Journal abstract. 


Tech U.) Sex and emotional responses 

music. Perceptual & Motor Skills, зш classical 
Pt. 2), 1170.—Played 4 selections of recorde i 
music to 30 male and 30 female sd e 
literature course. Ss were asked to 1n! 
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familiarity with classical music and their response to 
each selection. Results suggest that, while sex and 
familiarity seem to affect positive responses to music, 
there may also be an interaction between sex and 
familiarity. 

8479. Jones, Quana R. & Moyel, Isaiah S. (Columbus 
Coll.) Men's and women's affective response to photo- 
graphed subjects who differ in iris-color, pupil-size and 
sex. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
483-487.—Presented 10 sets of 4 black-and-white, 
8 X 10 in. photographs of adult strangers to 68 male 
and 68 female undergraduates randomly assigned to 4 
groups. The photographs were identical except that the 
stranger had light- or dark-colored irises and large or 
small pupils. Ss were required to express either positive 
or negative affect for the stranger in the photograph. In 5 
of the sets the photographic strangers were males and in 
the remaining 5 they were females. A significant 
relationship was found between expressed affect and sex 
of the photographic stranger; both sexes expressed more 
positive affect toward males. A nonsignificant effect was 
obtained for pupil-size and iris-color, and all sex, pupil- 
size, and iris-color interactions.—Journal abstract. 

8480. Karst, Thomas O. & Most, Robert. (Medical 
Coll. Ohio, Toledo) A comparison of stress measures in 
an experimental analogue of public speaking. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 
342-348.—Observed 80 undergraduates (previously as- 
sessed for public speaking anxiety) in either an audience 
ог no-audience condition created through instructions. 
Finger sweat prints and 2 self-ratings of stress were taken 
prior to, during, and after speaking. All stress measures 
Were significantly affected over measurement periods. 
Self-reported stress was sensitive to р! anxiety 
levels. Instructions did not yield a significant main effect 
but did interact with both measurement period and 
anxiety level. Dependent measures were intercorrelated 
in a multitrait-multimethod matrix; self-reports were 
interrelated but were not correlated with the sweat 
measure. Other comparisons between the measures are 
made and discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8481. Kulyutkin, Y. N. (Scientific Research Inst. of 
General Adult Education, Leningrad, USSR) [Heuristic 
Search and its operational and emotional components.] 
(Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 48-58. 
—Studied the relationship between heuristic search and 
emotional arousal. 80 Ss, using an electric stylus, 
Searched for letters represented by lamps in a 5x5 
matrix that would light up when touched, if they were 
Paw ol the pattern. Task conditions were to search for 
em letter in the alphabet or for only 1 out of 5 specified 
eactriatives, Graphic records of search activity and of 
рем. GSR were obtained. An analysis and correla- 
x n of these revealed that the S's emotional state 
Miren both his negative affect and expectations 
ae е ds momentary discrepancies, and positive motiva- 
л] related to the expectation of success. Success is not 
x uated in terms of the success or failure of single 
FER but in terms of the overall goal of the entire 
© TRA When hypotheses are made, the goal is not to 
GE irm or disconfirm them but to obtain all the 
th nown information that there is about the object of 

© search so that its hidden properties and relationships 
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may become apparent. Individual unsuccessful trials are 
not considered failures because they serve to test certain. 
assumptions. Failure is experienced subjectively only 
when there is failure to reach the main objective of the 
task. (English summary) (16 ref)—L. Zusne. 

8482. Lefton, Lester A. (U. South Carolina) Guessing” 
and the order of approximation effect. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec) Vol. 101(2). 
401-403.—42 undergraduates guessed a missing letter. 
from 7-item pseudowords. Both duration of presentation 
and order of approximation were manipulated. Results 
show that Ss were more accurate in guessing letters from 
more familiar sequences, but that the duration of the 
stimulus presentation was irrelevant. Results support the | 
conclusion that guessing contributes only a part to the | 
familiarity effect, and extend this finding to tachisto- 
scopic studies. They also support the contention that | 
context provides useful information in word recognition. 
—Journal abstract. \ 

8483. Payne, John W. (Carnegie-Mellon О.) Alterna- 
tive approaches to decision making under risk: Mo-- 
ments versus risk dimensions. Psychological Bulletin, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 80(6), 439-453.—Suggests that the 
literature on individual decision making under risk is. 
characterized by 2 approaches to the description of. 

bles. The Ist describes gambles as probability | 
distributions over sets of outcomes. Models of decision 
making developed within this approach have concentrat- 
ed on the moments of the distributions as the primary | 
determinants of risky decision behavior. The 2nd 
approach describes gambles as multidimensional stimuli | 
which may be conceptualized in terms of basic risk 
dimensions, (e.g., probability of winning, amount to win, 
probability of losing, and amount to lose). This approach : 
views risky decision behavior as a form of information 
processing. The relative merits of explanations derived 
from each approach are discussed. It is argued that the 
risk dimension approach appears more promising than 
that based on moments of the underlying probability 
distribution.—Journal abstract. 

8484. Sorce, James & Fouts, Gregory. (U. Denver) 
Level of motivation in social facilitation of a simple 
task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
567-572.—45 college students pulled a lever under each. 
of 2 social conditions (in the presence of a passive 
observing n and alone) presented in counterba- 
lanced order. Motivational level (high, medium, or low) 
was determined by comparing skin resistance during. 
baseline and the Ist social condition. A significant 
Motivation X Social Condition interaction effect was 
found when speed of pulling was the dependent variable. 
There were no significant differences among the motiva- 
tional groups when Ss performed alone. However, when 
performing with an audience present, the high motiva- 
tional group performed significantly slower than either 
the medium or low motivational group. Findings suggest 
that social facilitation of a well-learned behavior de- 
pends upon Ss' level of motivational reactivity.—Journal: 
abstract. 

8485. Stein, Aletha H. & Bailey, Margaret M. (Temple 
0.) The socialization of achievement orientation in 
females. Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Nov), Vol. 80(5), 
345-366.—Reviews the literature on achievement moti- 
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| vation and achievement-related behavior in females in 
an attempt to identify theoretical relationships and child- 
| tearing antecedents of these variables. The impact of sex- 
‘tole definitions on achievement striving is examined with 
“particular attention to the hypothesis that females’ 
"primary goal is affiliation. Individual differences in 
| integrating achievément striving with sex-role definitions 
"are discussed, and the patterns of variables (e.g., level of 
aspiration, expectancy of success, and fear of failure) are 
examined. The literature on parental socialization of 
| achievement orientation is also reviewed. (94 ref) 
- —Journal abstract. 
.. 8486. Sullivan, Richard. (Inst. for Study & Control of 
Anxiety, Fresh Meadows, N.Y.) Anxiety: A method for 
scaling its relative magnitude and aversiveness. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 483-490. 
| —Оыаіпей from 31 female undergraduates estimated 
magnitudes of anxiety as proximity to a snake increased. 
| Judgment slopes, determined according to the psycho- 
physical “power law" of S. S. Stevens, were significantly 
related to noise amplitudes chosen by Ss to avoid 
| proximity to the snake. The use of this avoidance- 
[avoidance paradigm with direct methods of judgment 


‘determining parameters of its intensive continuum. (33 

ref)—Journal abstract. 

__ 8487. Taylor, Dale B. (U. Wisconsin, Eau Claire) 

Subject responses to precategorized stimulative and 

“Sedative music. Journal of Music Therapy, 1973(Sum), 
| | Vol. 10(2), 86-94.—Studied the accuracy with which 
previous Es have classified musical selections as stimula- 
| tive or sedative. 15 men and 15 women volunteer Ss were 
selected for testing from the student body and clerical 
‘Staff of the University of Kansas. The S was seated in the 
“experimental area and electrodes were applied to his 
,nondominant hand for the recording of palmar skin 
| conductance (GSR). After the S familiarized himself 
‘with the printed instructions on the questionnaire, 
recorded music was played and the S indicated whether 
| he felt “more stimulated” or “more relaxed” by each 


| Ment between the questionnaire and the GSR was found 
to be 50.33% which is essentially the same as the 50% 


|, 8488. Weinstock, Roy В. (Mary Washin Coll. 
| Rejoinder to “A reply to Weinstock.” авна 
| Bulletin, 1973(Nov), Vol. 805), 424.—Replies to D. 
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Ehrenfreund's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 5) remarks ques- 
tioning the appropriateness of the adjusted Percentage 
maintenance schedule recommended by Weinstock in a 
review of deprivation schedules. The Previous recom- 
mendation is reaffirmed. 
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8489. Barrass, Bryan C. & Coult, David B. (Chemical 
Defence Establishment, Salisbury, England) Phenol 
oxidase activity in brain tissue. Biochemical Pharmacolo- 
gy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(22), 2897-2904.—Extracted an 
oxidase capable of catalyzing the oxidation of aromatic 
hydroxy and amino compounds from the brains of 
freshly killed cattle and sheep. Substrates for this enzyme 
include N,N-dimethyl-p-phenylenediamine; dopamine; 
noradrenaline (NE), 3-(3,4-dihydroxyphenyl)propyla- 
mine; and 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT). LSD accelerat- 
ed the oxidation of NÉ by this enzyme but inhibited the 
oxidation of 5-HT. The enzymic oxidation of both NE 
and 5-HT was accelerated by chlorpromazine but was 
inhibited by imipramine. Results are discussed in terms 
of a potential biochemical function which this enzyme 
may have in the maintenance of normal function. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8490. Buressová, Olga & Bureš, Jan. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) 
Cortical and subcortical components of the conditioned 
saccharin aversion. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Ос\), 
Vol. 11(4), 435-439.— Studied cortical mechanisms of he 
conditioned saccharin aversion in 3 experiments hor 
Druckray hooded rats (№ = 170) using the functi 
ablation technique. Water-deprived Ss had 15-min ace | 
to water оп the familiarization Days 1 and 2. ond т 
Ss were offered saccharin (.1%, CS) followed 30 пш ne 
by LiCl injection (.14 M, 2% body weight, UC E 
resulting intoxication caused marked conditione сй 
charin aversion leading to reduced saccharin inge ding 
(by 60-80%) on Day 4. Unilateral cortical pus by 
depression (CSD) elicited on Days 3 and/or iiit 
application of 25% KCl on the same or on kr 
hemispheres did not diminish conditioned sa CSD 
aversion in comparison with intact Ss. a or 
elicited after saccharin administration, 15 min z nt the 
5 min after LiCl injection on Day 3, did no p ie 
development of conditioned saccharin aversion. tn] 
other fand, forced feeding of saccharin under ner АШ 
CSD elicited conditioned saccharin aversion n although 
30 min nor with 5 min CS-UCS delays observed 
significant conditioned saccharin aversion r Ss. It is 
under forced feeding conditions in us the initi 
concluded that cerebral cortex is necessary for trace but 
short-term storage of the indifferent gu aversive 
that the association of this engram КЕ without 
gastrointestinal stimuli can be RC "e 
cortical participation. (25 ref)—Journal ‘ting, England) 

8491. Davis, R. & Schmit, V. (U. Reading, ес 
Visual and verbal coding in the intere ^ri, o, 
transfer of information. Acta Psychologica, Гоо осо 
Vol. 37(4), 229240.—Used a manual Те signals whic 
a decision of “same” or “differ” on 2 vis handed male 
were presented simultaneously to 16 righ 
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17-25 yr olds, either both to the same hemisphere or 
each to different hemispheres. The signals were drawn 
from the set of letters A, B, a, b. 8 Ss were required to 
match on the basis of the names of the letters 
(irrespective of whether they were capitals or lower case) 
and 8 Ss were required to match on the basis of the visual 
identity of the signals. Reaction times were measured for 
“same” and “differ” decisions. Results of both matching 
tasks replicate the previous finding that reaction times 
are shorter when 2 signals are presented each to different 
hemispheres than when both are presented to the same 
hemisphere. New evidence is provided on the role of 
each hemisphere in the analysis and comparison of 
signals, on either a visual or a verbal basis, for “same” 
and “differ” decisions. A model to explain the results in 
terms of the different functions of the 2 hemispheres is 
proposed.—Journal abstract. 

8492. Lenneberg, Eric Н. (Cornell U.) The neurology 
of language. Daedalus, 1973(Sum), Vol. 102(3), 115-133. 
—Argues that the problem of relating brain mechanisms 

| in such a way that the plasticity of language functions is 
explained implies the use of formalisms of hitherto 
unstated types, perhaps similar to models used in fluid 
dynamics, ergodic theory, and nonequilibrium thermo- 
dynamics. Suggestions towards the derivation of appro- 
priate neurological models are explored.—R. Creegan. 

8493. Toman, Walter. [Einführung in die Allgemeine 
Psychologie: І. Biologische Grundlagen, Wahrnehmung 
Gedáchtnis, Intelligenz. (Introduction to general 
Psychology: 1. Biological basis of perception, memory, 
intelligence.).] (Germ) Freiburg, W. Germany: Rom- 
bach, 1083. 221 p. 

8494. Valzelli, L. (“Mario Negri” Pharmacology 
Research Inst., Milan, Italy) The “isolation syndrome” 
in mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 31(4), 305-320. 
—Notes that isolation has been widely described to 
induce a strong aggressive behavior in many animal 
T especially rodents. It is proposed that a deeper 
al ysis of such altered behavior induced by isolation 
diis the identification, at least in mice, of several other 
ES nges involving numerous peripheral, behavioral, and 

urochemical functions. As a consequence of the 
шоч aspects involved in this experimental situation, 
Ше definition "isolation syndrome" seems to be much 
EH adequate than the simplest definition of "aggres- 
ties ess by isolation.” On this framework, some similari- 

3 With psychoneurosis in humans are suggested. 
—vournal abstract. 
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uw Adams, Joe C. & Benson, Dennis A. (Massachu- 
ask- ye & Ear Infirmary, Eaton-Peabody Lab., Boston) 

о ngent enhancement of the auditory evoked 
би nse. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophy- 
yr». 1973($ер), Vol. 35(3), 249-257. Required 24 
ol jecur Ss to make voluntary horizontal saccades by 
cades ing an oscilloscope beam. After successful sac- 
mask d Click that was approximately 30 db above 
iens threshold was presented (triggered click). The 
saccade, of the click that criticisms “unsuccessful” 
the tri es (nontriggered click) was the same intensity as 
elo iggered click, 6 db less intense, 18 db less intense, or 

W threshold. The averaged evoked responses to 32 
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triggered clicks were measured. Statistical analyses show 
that for the triggered click both P2 and P3 (positive 
peaks at 200 and 300 msec, respectively) increased as the 
intensity of the nontriggered click decreased. Thus, the 
degree of the enhancement to a stimulus of constant 
intensity that signaled success was related to the degree 
of the intensity difference between it and a stimulus that 
signaled unsuccessful task completion. (French summa- 
ry) (21 ref}—Journal summary. 

8496. Ardito, R. & Cecchini, S. (Lucca Provincial 
General Hosp., Italy) [Value of electroencephalographic 
examination in ascertaining fitness to drive motor 
vehicles.] (Ital) Rivista di Neurobiologia, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
17(1), 3-10.—Studied the value of EEG as a complemen- 

examination in ascertaining fitness to drive (a) 
among the general public and (b) among Ss with nervous 
or psychical disorders, particularly in epileptics. 3 types 
of patterns are studied: (a) a normal pattern or one 
within normal limits. It is noted that 20% of epileptics 
show patterns which lack significant alterations; (b) the 
2nd type of EEG shows an unrhythmic reading but not | 
in the usual sense. 13% of epileptics fall into this : 
category; and (c) EEG patterns showing the usual - 
irritative type of electric cerebral activity found in - 
nervous or psychical disorders and almost 80% of - 
epileptics. It is concluded that when clinical and EEG © 
findings agree, the diagnosis is simple, but ascertaining 
fitness to drive cannot be decided from EEG tests alone. _ 
Results of psychological investigation must be given Ist 
consideration; the EEG is helpful when considered with 
the psychological evidence. (English summary)—A. М. 
Farfaglia. 

3497. Astic, Liliane; Sastre, Jean P. & Brandon, Anne — 
M. (Claude Bernard U., Lab. of Psychophysiology, - 
Lyon, France) [Chronic polygraphic study of the states 
of vigilance in guinea pig foetus.] (Fren) Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1105), 647-654.—Describes 
long-term electrocorticogram (ECoG) records made of 
21 guinea pig fetuses in utero between the 40th and 64th 
day of gestation. The activation patterns of paradoxical 
sleep (PS) and wakefulness appeared from the 40th day; 
slow-wave sleep (SWS) patterns appeared about the 49th 
day and were characterized by cortical spindles. Between 
the 40th and the 47th day, cerebral maturation was 
accompanied bya progressive decrease of a discontinu- 
ous ECoG activity state. From 53 days the ECoG 
patterns of states of vigilance were similar to those of the 
newborn guinea pig. The percentage of time spent in PS 
was very high (80-90% at 48 days) before the SWS 
appearance. These observations prove the existence of a 
prenatal differentiation of the states of vigilance. The 
differentiation stages were similar to those observed after 
birth in immature newborn mammals. No relationship 
existed between the sleep of mother and fetus. (20 ref) 
—English abstract. ? 

8498. Baldwin, В. A. & Lipton, J. M. (Agricultural 
Research Council, Inst. of Animal Physiology, Cam- 
bridge, England) Central and peripheral temperatures 
and EEG changes during behavioural thermoregulation 
in pigs. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 
33(2), 433-447.—Conducted a series of behavioral 
thermoregulation experiments with 13 2-6 mo old female 
and castrated male pigs. 2-mo-old Ss learned to operate 


Te 


infrared heaters at ambient temperatures of 20 but not 
. 25*C. Hypothalamic temperature, cortical EEG, and 
С skin temperatures were recorded in Ss exposed to 
_ ambient temperatures of 0, + 10, ог + 20°С in both heat 
- reinforcement and heat escape situations. The amount of 
heating received decreased with increasing ambient 
- temperature, but at any given ambient temperature there 
was no significant difference between the duration of 
- heating obtained in the heat reinforcement or escape 
- situations. At 0°С, in both situations, Ss tended to 
| maintain the temperature of their skin which was nearest 
_ the heaters at higher levels than they did at + 10°C. Skin 
temperatures rarely exceeded 45°С. The temperature of 
| the preoptic region was variable but did not change 
— systematically with behavior. During periods of infrared 
heating Ss often became drowsy, but “post reinforcement 
synchrony” was not seen in the EEG. Cooling the 
- preoptic region by means of an implanted thermode 
increased the duration of heating in a heat reinforcement 
| situation at 0°С and resulted in skin temperatures 
reaching 45-47°C. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8499. Barlow, H. B. (U. California, Berkeley) Single 
- units and sensation: A neuron doctrine for perceptual 
psychology? Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(4), 371-394.—Dis- 
cusses the problem of the relationship between the firing 
| of single neurons in sensory pathways and subjectively 
experienced sensations. The following conclusions are 
| formulated as speculative dogmas: (a) To understand 
- nervous function one needs to look at interactions at a 
- cellular level, rather than either a more macroscopic or 
microscopic level, because behavior depends upon the 
organized pattern of these intercellular interactions. (b) 
The sensory system is organized to achieve as complete a 
representation of the sensory stimulus as possible with 
| the minimum number of active neurons. (c) Trigger 
| features of sensory neurons are matched to redundant 
| patterns of stimulation by experience as well as by 
- developmental processes. (d) Perception corresponds to 
_ the activity of a small selection from the very numerous 
high-level neurons, each of which corresponds to a 
_ pattern of external events of the order of complexity of 
_ the events symbolized by a word. (e) High impulse 
frequency in such neurons corresponds to high certainty 
that the trigger feature is present. The development of 
the concepts leading up to these speculations, their 
experimental basis, and some of their limitations are 
- discussed. (86 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8500. Bell, F. R. & Itabisashi, T. (Royal Veterinary 
_ Coll, London, England) The electroencephalogram of 
- Sheep and goats with special reference to rumination. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 503-514. 
- — Tested the postulate that the cortical EEG might 
теуеа1 behavioral or physiological states associated with 
rumination. The EEGs of 4 crossbred Merino sheep and 
.10 Saanen goats were recorded during rumination and 
Ronrumination. A marked polymorphism varying from 
irregular low amplitude waves associated with the 
_ aroused state to irregular waves of very low frequency 
3 pad high amplitude similar to delta waves of man w. 
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hous EEG except during the alert state, feeding. а 
REM sleep. In the period immediately prior to rumina- 
tion, physiological adaptation may occur which brings 
the level of consciousness towards the aroused state, 
—Journal abstract. 


experiments are presented in an attempt to define the 
underlying neuronal activity generating the rhythmic. 
events and the relationship between rhythmic acti 
and behavior. Methodological difficulties in conduc 
such studies with freely moving animals and with human 
Ss are noted.—S. Knapp. ] 

8502. Burton, Harold; Terashima, Shin-Ichi & Clark, 
Joan. (Washington U., Medical School) Response” 
properties of slowly adapting mechanoreceptors to 
temperature stimulation in cats. Brain Research, 1972, 
Vol. 45, 401-416.—Isolated by dissection single cutane: 
ous dorsal root fibers from receptive fields on the 
proximal-lateral portions of the hind limb of anesthe 
tized cats. Slowly adapting mechanoreceptors Were 
studied in detail and their responses to systematic. 
presentations of various physiological temperature levels. 
(43-13°С) were examined. The mechanoreceptors со 
be grouped into Type I and II receptors on the be Д 
(a) receptive field characteristics, (b) the gross morpho od 
gy of the skin in the receptive areas, (c) the oun " 
and/or regularity of spontaneous activity levels anda 
the dissimilarity in the sensitivity to thermal ашшы | 
Type I responded only to rapid cooling. Туре ref 
more like a true, specific thermoreceptor. ( 
—Journal summary. 

8503. Callaway, Enoch. (Langley Porter Мешор 
chiatric Inst, San Francisco, Calif.) Correlations | 
tween averaged evoked potentials and meis ath 
intelligence: An overview. Archives of General e A 
1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 553-558.—Suggests that x. which 
evoked potentials (AEPs) can provide measur intelli- 
correlate with more conventional measures Aud of. 
gence. By review of research on 3 AEP ont ), some 
intelligence (latency, asymmetry, and varia h ix such 
of the theoretical bases behind the searc И 
correlates are illustrated and the current P Journ 
their practical applications evaluated. (30 re 
abstract. :4. Kinsmen 

8504. Davis, Alan E. (U. British Columbia, b 
Lab., Div. of Neurological Sciences, VancoUvi^, "ag 


i sh and click 
Ei Padi, a e d Clinical Navat 


halograj é 

responses. Electroencep. Жз), 27-91-00 a 
wer tral and digital filter analy’ ded 562, 
Dick evoked responses of 10 normal, right-hane™ ү 
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of shorter latency, more variable than Group 1, and was 
greatest (р < Ol) in the primary projection area of the 
stimulus modality. This occurred for right and left 
hemisphere click responses and left hemisphere flash 
responses, but not for right hemisphere flash responses. 
Some of the relationships of this data to past work on 
time domain analysis of evoked responses, contingent 
negative variation, and hemispheric assymmetry are 
discussed. Possible physiological roles are discussed. 
(French summary) (19 ref) —Journal summary. 

8505. Donchin, E., et al. (U. Illinois) Graded changes 
in evoked response (P300) amplitude as a function of 
cognitive activity. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 14(2), 319-324.—Used a stepwise discriminant 
analysis with 10 undergraduates to demonstrate that the 
amplitude of P300 is a graded function of the complexity 
of information processing required of an S following a 
stimulus. This relationship between cognitive complexity 
and P300 was apparent only when S was not pressed to 
generate fast and accurate discriminant responses to the 
stimuli. Under a reaction-time regime, a large P300 was 
elicited independently of stimulus predictability or 
cognitive complexity. It is concluded that P300 is a 
measure of the amount of activity of a general purpose 
cortical processor. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8506. Feder, Robert & Ranck, James В. (U. Michigan, 
Medical School) Studies on single neurons in dorsal 
hippocampal formation and septum in unrestrained 
rats: Il. Hippocampal slow waves and theta cell firing 
during bar pressing and other behaviors. Experimental 
eee. 1973(Nov), Vol. 41(2), 532-555.—Investigat- 
Я hippocampal slow waves and firing of theta cells 
Hera voluntary and automatic behaviors of 5 male 

prague-Dawley albino rats, including barpressing on 
кро reinforcement and fixed-ratio 50. Voluntary 
ehaviors (walking, orienting, postural adjustments, 
approaching food or water, following the E's hand, 
ырь, and exploring) were accompanied by theta in 
КЫРУ waves and fast, rhythmical firing in the theta 
ills RE a given cell the rates of firing were similar for 
ERE untary behaviors. Automatic behaviors (eating, 
WE ing, téeth chattering grooming, vomiting, and 
ED were accompanied by irregular slow-wave 
Шум у and slow, irregular firing in the theta cells. For a 
Aur the rates of firing were similar for all automatic 
Vis ME Electrode placement within the hippocampus 
жн писа with regard to how much slow-wave theta 
theta c ii recorded during voluntary behaviors, whereas 
the fo iy 5 throughout the hippocampus were identical in 
infor of their firing. Barpressing on both continuous 
CN and fixed-ratio 50 gave clearly nontheta 
às pes in both units and slow waves. Results indicate 
autom, me well-learned voluntary behaviors can become 
эн Айс and cease being in the theta mode. (35 ref) 

$5 da summary. 

Juraska, Greenough, William T.; Volkmar, Fred R- & 
complexi Janice M. (U. Illinois) Effects of rearing 
temporal s on dendritic branching in frontolateral and 
1973(No cortex of the rat. Experimental Neurology, 
сылу, Vol. 41Q), 371-378.—Studied dendritic 
and iens in Golgi-stained neurons from frontolateral 
M poral cortex of male Long-Evans hooded rats 
for 30 days after weaning in complex, social, or 
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isolated environments. In temporal cortex, layer-4 
pyramidal neurons from rats reared in complex environ- 
ments had significantly more basal dendritic branches 
than those from littermates reared socially or in isolation. 
Layer-5 pyramidal neurons showed similar rearing 
effects. In contrast, no significant differences due to 
rearing were detected in frontal cortex. In both regions, 
there was a high degree of concordance within litters. 
Results amplify those of previous studies and indicate 
that (a) the effects of environmental complexity on 
dendritic branching are not restricted to those previously 
seen in visual cortex; (b) the effects are not seen in all 
cortical areas or neuronal populations as might be 
expected if they reflected a general hormonal or 
nutritional difference; and (c) both the nonuniversality 
of the effects and the relative concordance within litters 
suggest that equivalent neuronal populations are stained 
in the different environmental groups. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8508. Grobstein, Paul; Chow, Kao L.; Spear, Peter D. 
& Mathers, Lawrence H. (Stanford U.) Development of 
rabbit visual cortex: Late appearance of a class of 
receptive fields. Science, 1973(Jun), Vol. 180(4091), 
1185-1187.—Detected, in 50 5-25 day old Dutchbelted 
rabbits, only 3 of the 7 receptive field types described in 
the adult visual cortex. The remaining 4 receptive field 

s—which share the property of having radially 
asymmetric fields—appear later, coincident with a 
decline in the percentage of cells that are visually 
responsive but not classifiable as to receptive field type. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8509. Gucker, Donald K. (Confederate Memorial 
Medical Center, Shreveport, La. Correlating visual 
evoked potentials with psychometric intelligence: Varia- 
tion in technique. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), 


Vol. 37(1), 189-190. 
8510. Harutiunian-Kozak, Bella; Dec, Krystyna & 


Wróbel, Andrzej. (Nencki Inst. of Experimental Biology, 
Warsaw, Poland) The organization of visual receptive 
fields of neurons in the cat colliculus superior. Acta 
Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 563-573. 
—Investigated the receptive-field organization of neu- 
rons in the superior colliculus of 56 adult cats. Extracel- 
lular recordings from single units were made during the 
stimulation of Ss' receptive fields by flashing light-spots 
and diffuse light illumination. Receptive fields were 
classified as “homogeneous” if the response pattern to 
flashing spot was the same in every point of the receptive 
field, and “heterogeneous” if the pattern of response of 


the cell changed irregularly as а function of a change in 


the location of the flashing spot. Receptive fields were 
also classified according to the latency distribution 
throughout the receptive field. The latency of the “on” 
response evoked by a flashing light-spot was measured. 2 
of receptive fields were found: in “homolatent” 
fields, there were no significant differences in the 
latencies between neighboring points in the receptive 
field; in “heterolatent” fields, the latencies of responses 
were irregularly distributed and significant differences in 
latencies between neighboring points existed. It is 
concluded that the receptive fields in the cat’s colliculus 
superior have granular structure.—Journal abstract. 
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8511. Henry, Kenneth R. & Saleh, Mostafa. (U. 
California, Davis) Recruitment deafness: Functional 
effect of priming-induced audiogenic seizures in mice. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 430-435.—Investigated the abso- 
lute threshold of the auditory evoked potential (AEP) at 
the level of the inferior colliculus in 30 C57BL/6J mice. 
In Exp I, acoustic priming at 16 days of age, which 
induces susceptibility to audiogenic seizures, elevated 
this threshold for individual frequencies from 5 kHz to 
25 kHz in 21-day-old mice by 5-11 db. In Exp II, the 
amplitude of the AEP was examined in response to a flat 
- 10-20 kHz noise band. At low intensities, the AEP 

. amplitude was considerably higher for nonprimed Ss, but 
at high sound levels this relationship reversed. Results 
indicate that primed mice show recruitment deafness and 
offer a method of investigating recruitment deafness in 
humans. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8512. Holmes, J. Eric & Egan, Kathleen. (U. Southern 
California, Medical School) Electrical activity of the cat 
amygdala during sexual behavior. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 863-867.—Made recordings 
from inplanted electrodes in the amygdala of 3 male and 
4 female cats during coitus and the female postcoital 
after reaction. In the female there was a marked increase 
in the amplitude and duration of the 30-40 Hz activity 
during coitus and after-reaction. In the male there was 
no observable change. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8513. Kakigi, Shoji; Miyazaki, Masaaki & Mori, 
Toshiaki. (Hiroshima U., Japan) Effects of reaction time 
task upon human visual evoked response under condi- 
_ tions of fixed and variable foreperiods. Japanese 
Psychological Research, 1973(May), Vol. 15(1), 26-32. 
—Used a 2 X 2 design in 2 experiments to evaluate the 
| effect of attention upon human visual evoked response 
| with or without a reaction time task and with fixed vs 
= variable interstimulus intervals. Ss were college students 
(У = 16). In Exp I a flashing light (8 х 8cm square) 
-. was presented 30 times. The averaged evoked response 
| did not vary with any of the factors. In Exp П а smaller 
_ flashinglight(4 X 4 cm square) was presented 30 times. 

Results show that the later components were associated 

with larger amplitude for the reaction time condition 
~ than the no reaction time condition, whereas no effect of 
_ the interstimulus interval was observed. It is suggested 
that the physical factor of the stimulus used in Exp I 
tather than the psychological factor is the major criteria 
of the amplitude measure. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8514. Knott, John R. & Irwin, Donald A. (U. Iowa) 
Anxiety, stress, and the contingent negative variation. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 
538—541.—Studied contingent negative variations 
га (CNVs) and GSRs under high and low stress conditions 
in 2 groups of 26 male undergraduates each who had 
high or low scores on A. W. Bendig’s Pittsburgh scales of 
Social Extraversion-Introversion and Emotionality. 

CNV and GSR were recorded in a differential reaction 
. time paradigm. Under low stress (flash-flash, response), 


_ both groups demonstrated 
. Under hi 
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basal cortical negativity in the high emotionality grou 
which prevented CNVs from reaching values beyond 
physiologically determined maximum value.—Journal 
abstract. 

8515. Kurtz, Ruth G. & Adler, Norman T. (U. Federal 
Rio de Janeiro, Inst. of Biomedical Sciences, Brazil) 
Electrophysiological correlates of copulatory behavior 
in the male rat: Evidence for a sexual inhibitory 
process. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ору, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 225-239.—Investipated the 
dynamics of hippocampal and cortical activity during 
copulation in 8 male Sprague-Dawley rats. Hippocampal 
theta rhythm accompanied appetitive behaviors, eg, 
watching, sniffing, approaching, and mounting the 
female. Theta continued after most mounts without 
intromission, whereas intromission or ejaculation was 
followed by slowing and desynchronization of hippo- 
сатра! activity. During rest, high-amplitude irreguiar 
slow waves and spindling appeared in the hippocampus 
and eventually in the cortex. Rest occurred primarily as 
S approached ejaculation and in the initial part of the 
postejaculation interval. Rest and its accompanying 
EEG spindling are interpreted as a developing sexual 
inhibitory process. A model involving interaction be- 
tween a postulated arousal process and opponent sexual 
inhibitory process is presented. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. " 

8516. Liles, Samuel L. (Louisiana State U., Medical 
School, New Orleans) Cortico-striatal evoked poem 
in cats. Electroencephalography & Clinical Мег t 
gy, 1973($ер), Vol. 35(3), 277-265. Systematially 
studied the topographical distribution of evoked iG 
potentials in the striatum elicited by cortical stimuli d 
unanesthetized (cerveau isolé) cats. Striatal TP 
elicited by cortical stimuli were always positive negi d 
in wave-shape. Pericruciate cortex stimuli bo p ( 
sponses primarily in the dorsal and lateral region: coit 
caudate head, and responses elicited from differen! Tay 
of the sensorimotor cortex overlapped ееп 
Orbitofrontal cortex stimuli elicited potentials in : 

: 5 date head. Ке 
rostro-medio-ventral region of the cau mall an 
sponses to cingulate gyrus stimuli were M. of the 
were restricted to postero-medio-dorsal Tet) oun Aal 
caudate head. (French summary) (31 re 
summary. А. 

8517. Masland, Richard Н.; Sehwartzkroin, PS 
& Chow, Kao L. (Stanford U., Medical Schoo 
ses of single lateral geniculate cells during pe! Research. 
of a visually guided discrimination. Brain found for 
1972, Vol. 45, 271-277.—Little evidence was atterns 0 
task-related changes in neuronal epi Instead, 
single lateral geniculate cells recorded in riations we 
transient and unsystematic trial-to-trial ud e 
greater than any correlated with Ss' perfo Austin) A note 

8518. McFadden, Dennis. (U. Texas, Ae functions 
on auditory neurons having periodic eee ical Psycholo- 
to time-delayed, binaural stimuli. Physio! ie that 80 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 265-266.—Sta 
psychoacousticians or nonphysiolog f 2 cic respon? 
sons are misinterpreting the meaning | various leve 
functions obtained from single cells 2 that they assum 
the auditory system (e.g. of cats), In "P ois ti 
such cells аге tuned to interaural differe 
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stimulation (At, experimentally) and that hence they 
signal (or respond to) environmental location of a 
stimulus, Actually, such single neurons are merely firing 
at integral multiples of their own characteristic frequen- 
cies in response to a “ringing” of the peripheral auditory 
system. Also, the cyclic response functions of these single 
cells (seen as peaks of firing rate as a function of 
progressive lengthening of At) occur only at values of At 
which represent more than one headwidth of the Ss and 
so would not have practical value in the real world as 
signalers of any single stimulus location.—W. C. Calvert. 

8519. Montagu, J. D. (Medical Research Council 
Clinical Psychiatry Unit, Graylingwell Hosp., Chiches- 
ter, England) The measurement of electrodermal 
activity: An instrument for recording log skin admit- 
tance. Biological Psychology, 1973(Vol. 10)), 161-166. 


—Presents a case for the measurement of electrodermal” 


activity by means of the direct recording of the log skin 
admittance (AC conductance) at a low frequency. An 
instrument is described in which this is achieved by using 
а constant-voltage 5 Hz source and а logarithmic 
amplifier, The outstanding advantages of an AC system 
are negligible electrode polarization effects and the 
ability to use dissimilar electrodes and contact media. 
8520. Munson, John В. & Graham, Robert B. (U. 
unos Medical School) Localization of lateral genicu- 
ate spikes in alert, sleeping and reserpine-treated cats. 
Rotveenhalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
| (бер), Vol. 35(3), 323-326.—Studied and classified 
| ae placements in 30 lateral geniculate nuclei 
Ns) of 17 chronically implanted cats according to 
16 Monstions under which eye movement-associated 
Set pokes could be recorded. 3 types of placements 
ne ‘ound: SR, producing LGN spikes only in the 
р fore and reserpine-treated S; ASR, producing LGN 
о m in the alert, sleeping, and reserpine-treated 8; and 
FA om which LGN spikes were never recorded. ASR 
ды: те found in the body of LGN and adjacent optic 
to AS nee SR sites were immediately adjacent 
PRU Sites. The larger amplitude of LGN spikes of the 
Rae Sr reserpine-treated S probably allows them to 
their a ed by volume conduction at a distance from 
voip е of generation in LGN. (French summary) (17 
852 peel summary. 

general; dines, Arne. (0. Uppsala, Sweden) Temporal 
MUSS ion of electrodermal orienting responses: 
370) gs ротара & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
muc 94.—Reanalysis of the present author's 1971 
indin pn radicts D. J. Ely's (see PA, Vol. 48:6101) 
NAR his support of the classical conditioning 
DONE abituation. ‘The offset electrodermal orienting 
duration, generalized to tones of progressively shorter 
tion of th supporting Y. E. Sokolov's theory of habitua- 

3522 € orienting response. 
Satoru om Hisashi; Sato, Masayasu & Yamashita, 
ity in im атоо U., Medical School, Japan) Variabil- 
ео se discharges іп rat chorda tympani fibers іп 
& Behay; о repeated gustatory stimulations. Physiology 
one 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 469-479.—Recorded 
rapa in 8 chorda tympani fibers of female 
Es july rats to repeated lingual stimulations by 
empor S chemicals. Variability in the magnitude and 
al pattern of impulse discharges evoked by the 
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same stimulus was examined. Number of impulses 
elicited during a certain period after stimulation by a 
particular test solution varied widely from 1 trial to 
another, but after repeated stimulations impulse trains 
tended to appear to a higher discharge rate. Temporal 
patterns of impulse discharges produced by a particular 
stimulus were nearly identical from 1 trial to another on 
repeated trials, though they differed to some extent from 
1 unit to another even when the same stimulus was 
employed. Rhythmic bursts were consistently observed 
in impulse discharges elicited by sucrose and saccharin 
in a unit highly sensitive to sucrose. The degree of 
rhythmicity depended on the sensitivity of a unit to 
sucrose as well as the frequency and duration of impulse 
discharges. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8523. Peters, Joseph J.; Hilgeford, Eric J. & 
Vonderahe, Alphonse R. (Xavier U., Cincinnati, O.) 
Ontogenesis of electroencephalographic seizure pat- 
terns in developing chick embryos during recovery from 
hypothermic hypoxia. Developmental | Psychobiology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 6(4), 337-348. 

8524. Prince, David A. & Gutnick, Michael J. 
(Stanford U., Medical School) Neuronal activities in 
epileptogenic foci of immature cortex. Brain Research, 
1972, Vol. 45, 455-468.— Data suggest that asynchrony 
of activities in the population reduced capacity for high- 
frequency spike generation, as well as failure of excitato- 
гу electrogenesis at relatively low frequencies, contribute 
to the decreased seizure susceptibility of immature 
cortex. (32 ref) 

8525. Rabinovich, Mikhail Y. & Polonskaya, Elena L. 
(Brain Research Inst, Moscow, USSR) Conditioned 
activity of cortical motor neurons. Acta Neurobiologiae 
Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 575-595.—Paired audi- 
tory stimuli with electric shock to a forelimb in 22 awake 
rabbits. The activity of 229 cortical motor neuron units 
was recorded. In 118 units CRs were obtained. In 68 
units the responses were excitatory, and in 50 units they 
were inhibitory in accordance with the excitatory or 
inhibitory effect of the reinforcing stimulus. When the 
CR appeared, 25% of the units showed a change of the 
response to reinforcement. In the majority of units CRs 
could be extinguished and differentiation elaborated. 
Inhibitory conditioned unit activity is considered to bel 
of the forms of internal inhibition. (42 ref)—Journal 


8526. Ranck, James B. (U. Michigan, Medical School) 
Studies on single neurons in dorsal hippocampal 
formation and septum in unrestrained rats: |. Behavior- 


rology, 1973(Nov), 
extracellular action po! 
dorsal hippocampal fori 
nuclei of the septum in 
Dawley rats. 4 i 
sleeping and waking states; during barpressing for food 
and water on continuous reinforcement; in general 
activity cages; and after visual, auditory, and somatosen- 
sory stimulation. Correlations were found between the 
firing of a cell and the behavior in almost all neurons. In 
Ammon's horn and fascia dentata 2 groups of neurons 
were distinguished on the basis of firing repertoire alone: 
“theta cells" (less than 25% of the total) which never 
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showed a complex spike and “complex spike cells” which 
always did at some time. The duration of the extracellu- 
larly recorded action potentials was different in the 2 
groups. Theta cells increased their rate of firing only if a 
regular theta rhythm occurred in the slow waves. Firing 
in complex spike cells had no simple relation to the 
presence or absence of a slow-wavé theta rhythm. 4 
behavioral types of complex spike cells were most 


common: (a) an approach-consummate cell, (b) an 
approach-consummate-mismatch cell, (c) an appetitive 
cell, and (d) a motion punctuate cell. (105 ref)—Journal 
summa: 


8527. Reimer, W.; Frauendorf, H. & Gelbrich, W. 


(German Central Inst. for Industrial Medicine, Div. of 


Industrial Physiology, Berlin, E. Germany) [Dependence 


of acoustically induced GSR on the intensity per unit of 
time of the signal.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 


1972-1973, Vol. 180-181(2), 159-168.—Tested depend- 


ence of acoustically induced GSR on the intensity of the 
signal for 8 female and 2 male 17-34 yr old Ss (median 
age = 28.8). Results indicate that the responses corre- 
sponding to a decrease of resistance grow with higher 
signal intensity. However, the medium GSR is interindi- 
vidually different. The single resistance responses show 
considerable variability in intensity after 
tion of a defined signal. The assumption, that these 
might possibly be induced or modified by biological 
rhythms (e.g, by respiration), could not be verified. 
(Russian summary) (19 ref)—English summary. 


е presenta- 


8528. Robinson, Daniel N. & Strandburg, Robert. 


os оп U.) Differences in inter-hemispheric vari- 
ance 

human subjects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1099-1102.—Exposed 3 human Ss to 
light flashes under passive viewing conditions and 
conditions calling for discriminative responses. Average 
evoked responses and their variances were recorded from 
corresponding areas of the 2 hemispheres. Under 
attentive viewing, the hemispheres responded with nearly 
equivalent variance; under passive viewing, interhemis- 
pheric variance was markedly asymmetrical.—Journal 
abstract. 


n brain responses of attentive and inattentive 


8529. Salinger, Walter L. & Lindsley, Donald B. (U. 


North Carolina, Greensboro) Patterns of unit activity in 
optic tract of cat during suppression-recovery effect: 


Relationship to high intensity effect. Vision Research, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 13(11), 2121-2127.— Describes 3 classes 


of patterns of on- and off-unit activity recorded during 


the suppression-recovery effect in 71 optic-tract units. 


Only units of class 3, which initially responded to a train 


of flashes as to steady light and later responded with a 
grouped burst to each flash, showed changes correspond- 
ing to evoked potentials during the suppression-recovery 
effect. Flash intensities necessary to produce the suppres- 
e produced the high intensity 
effect in class 3 units. It is concluded that these 2 effects 
have a common origin related to the rod aftereffect. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)—Journal 


_ summary. 


8530. Satoh, Toyohiko & Harada, Yoshio. (Aichi 
Sgen U., Dental School, Nagoya, Japan) Electrophysi 
п ыш on tooth-grinding during sleep. Electroen- 
cepi ography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Sep), Vol., 
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35(3), 267-275.—Made polygraph recordings foi 

and 2 female 19-48 yr olds Eu Des 
spontaneous and 34 episodes of artificially induced 
tooth-grinding (TG). TG began at any sleep stage but 
usually during light sleep. It seldom occurred durin 
slow wave sleep and never during REM sleep. In drowsy 
Ss TG sometimes occurred on a background of a-waves, 
TG termination was usually followed by lighter and 
never by deeper sleep. TG episodes were frequently 
preceded by a K-complex and followed by a-waves, 
Vasoconstriction of the finger tip and tachycardia were 
invariable concomitants of TG. Skin potential changes 
on the forearm and, less frequently, the palm were often 
associated with TG. The H-wave was very depressed in 
amplitude or completely abolished during TG and gross 
bodily movements unassociated with TG. It is concluded 


‘that the TG is triggered by an abrupt lightening of sleep 


and manifests itself during transition from sleep to 
wakefulness (i.e., it appears as an arousal reaction), The 
hypothetical neuronal mechanisms underlying TG are 
discussed. (French summary) (22 ref)—Journal summary. 

8531. Savarie, Peter J. & Hosko, Michael J. (Wildlife 
Research Center, Denver, Colo.) Transcallosal and 
transhippocampal evoked potentials in developing 
guinea pig brain. Developmental Psychobiology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 6(4), 301-309. 

8532. Schwartzbaum, J. S. & Kreinick, Carol J. (U. 
Rochester) Interrelationships of hippocampal nc 
cephalogram, visually evoked response, and behavioral 
reactivity to photic stimuli in rats. Journal of c 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. | ) 
479-490.—Examined the averaged visually evoke m 
sponses (VERs) at the cortex, hippocampal pe 
rhythms, and behavioral activity of 8 male де 
Holtzman rats in response to repetitive series о ie 
stimuli under “nonappetitive” conditions (no ed We 
cies attached to stimuli) and “appetitive Mer 
(stimuli signaled delivery of food pellets). Ha s with 
behavioral reactivity to flashes was associa dos 
elaboration of the VER and shift of hippocampi ise 
wave activity from high toward low ‘frequent Б 
titive conditions which progressively increase ee 
al reactivity to flashes reduced VER comp higher 
shifted hippocampal slow-wave patterns to ong hipp% 
frequencies. Significant interrelationships 2m. nding! 
campal EEGs, movement patterns, Er (VERS) would 
processes that act upon sensory channe m instem a 
appear to reflect phasic operations E. DÀ ournal 
diencephalic arousal mechanisms. (3 à 
abstract. o. (U. 

8533. Stein, Barry E. & Arigbede, Makana m 
California, Los Angeles) A parametric in the cat's 
ment detection properties of neurons ^^ "yg 45 
superior colliculus. Brain Research, moving and 
437-454.—Studied neurons responding ТО неш of the 
stationary visual stimuli in the superior CO ive 10 


esponsive 
cat. The majority of neurons bei m ЭР vement: 
imuli i rticular directions. ^ ут, 
stimuli moved in pai Characterizi ed: (à) uds 


sensitive neuronal types were null d 
neurons with clearly ama preferred and. 2 
tions of movement, (b) Type 11 n*- ns 0 
spatially contiguous highly etective dine 
ment were opposed (180° disparity) bY 
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directions of movement, (c) Type III neurons showing 
axis selectivity, and (d) Type IV neurons with no 
apparent directional selectivity. Movement-insensitive 
neurons activated by diffuse light only were also located. 
Repeated identical stimulus presentations were some- 
times observed to induce marked response attenuation. 
(39 ref)—Journal summary. 
8534. Tanguay, Peter E.; Lee, John C. & Ornitz, 
Edward M. (U. California Center for the Health 
Sciences, Los Angeles) A detailed analysis of the 
auditory evoked response wave form in children during 
REM and Stage 2 sleep. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 35(3), 241-248. 
—Recorded the auditory evoked response (AER) to click 
stimuli between vertex and occiput in 14 normal children 
(ages (27-60 mo). In order to enhance individual details 
in the wave form of the AER, a single AER was summed 
throughout the Ist 3-5 REM periods of the night, and 
2nd AER was summed throughout all Stage 2 sleep 
which occurred within 1 hr of these REM periods. The 
AER was composed of a complex series of positive and 
negative potentials whose wave form was relatively 
similar between Ss. The wave form was almost invariably 
composed of 2 vertex-negative components, peaking at 
33 msec and 229-283 msec, respectively, separated by a 
large positive component peaking at 104-129 msec. A 
2nd negative component peaking at 78-88 msec was 
almost invariably found during REM sleep, but was 
Present in only 50% of Ss during Stage 2 sleep. It is 
suggested that if a sufficiently large number of individual 
Tesponses were summed together, an AER template 
could be produced which would be useful in identifying 
mus components in the AER to 100 stimuli or less. 
Е d complexity of the AER wave form and its uniformi- 
Y үп Ss indicate that the AER may prove to bea 
E ul experimental measure of CNS function in 2-5 yr 
3 (French summary) (18 ref)—Journal summary. 
a ae Tsukahara, Yasuo & Takahashi, Takeo. (Tohoku 
КА edical School, Sendai, Japan) Visual stimulator for 
» econ: Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
fhe 22a), 1973(Sep), Vol. 356), 333-335.— Describes 
by rel stimulator," an apparatus for EEG activation 
black), er (white and black), color, pattern (white and 
tee шоген flicker, colored pattern, flickered pattern, 
am ickered colored pattern of various degrees of 
E REA (French summary) 
ee: Wilke, John T. & Lansing, Robert w. (U. 
© ey Variations in the motor potential with force 
Hi during voluntary arm movements in man. 
I973 (Sep) Туа овгарһ & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
emale P), Vol. 35(3), 259-265.—Trained 3 male and 2 
extensio young adults to perform a simple forearm 
of pud in a uniform way against 2 different conditions 
and h opposing movement. Ss always knew before- 
mene much force they had to exert to execute the 
to RENS precisely. The EEG was computer-averag 
the fore y any differences which could be attributed to 
E е of movement. No voltage change before the 
Bono of electromyograph (EMG) activity could be 
ing ne in the averaged record except a slowly increas- 
ich Bativity. A surface negative-to-positive deflection 
amplitude es after movement began had a greater 
е in the greater force condition for all Ss. The 
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point of maximum negativity which began this deflection 
occurred with a constant latency with respect to the 
beginning of EMG activity for a given S, but was not 
constantly related to movement itself. The motor 
potential was of slightly greater amplitude on the side 
opposite to the moving limb. It appears that certain 
components of the motor potential are not associated 
with events directly concerned with initiating movement. 
They are possibly reflections of the feedback of move- 
ment-related information to the motor cortex from 
elsewhere in the brain. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 

8537. Wolfe, J. W.; Rawlings, C. A. & Llinás, R. R. 
(Brooks Air Force Base, Aerospace Medical Div., San 
Antonio, Tex.) A procedure for chronic microelectrode 
recording from cerebellar cortex in the awake cat and 
monkey. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 
967-970.—Details a technique which permits recording 
from specific folia of the cerebellar vermis of cat and 
monkey by providing direct visualization of the area. 
Successful recordings have been made as early as 2 days 
postoperatively.—Journal abstract. 


Physiological Processes 


по suggestions c 
specific topic. Ss reported their thoughts and dreams 
when awakened at sleep onset and during REM and 
NREM periods. The intricate r 
hypnotic induction and types of suggestions exerted 
complex effects on nocturnal ў ї 
Contents of the dreams were affected by an interaction 
between hypnotic induction and types of suggestions, 
and the hypnotic induction increased the number of 
nocturnal thoughts which pertained to the specified 
topic. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8539. Bassett, J. R.; Cairncross, К. D. & King, M. G. 
(Macquarie U., School of Biological Sciences, North 
Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) Parameters of 
novelty, shock predictability and response contingency 
in corticosterone release in the rat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 901-907.—Exposed 
male CSF rats to novel apparatus, raising their plasma 
corticosterone levels, but the effect habituated. 2 aspects 
of shock predictability were studied: temporal regularity 
vs irregularity of shock and presence or absence ofa 

ing signal. Irregular shock produced a greater 
corticosterone response than regular shock but only if 
both were signaled. Addition of an escape contingency to 
a signaled, irregular shock resulted in lowered escape 
latency but no corresponding change in corticosterone 
levels. In most treatments in which shock was used the 
corticosterone levels did not habituate even after 4 days 
of treatment. Results are discussed in terms of (a) role of 
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psychological component in psychosomatic stress, (b) the 
conflict of data between behavioral and physiological 
measures of aversiveness, and (c) possible neuroendoc- 
rine pathways in psychological stress. (31 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8540. Bridges, P. K. & Jones, M. T. (Brook General 
Hosp., Regional Neurosurgical Centre, London, Eng- 
land) Relationships between some psychological as- 
sessments, body-build, and physiological stress respon- 
ses. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 36(5), 839-845.—Studied the relationship 
between physiological responses to stress induced by an 
oral academic examination, body-build, and 4 psycho- 
logical tests. Ss were 42 male medical students. Physio- 
logical measures included heart and respiration rates, 
blood pressure, and plasma corticosteroid concentration. 
Ss were administered the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
(EPI), Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale (MAS), Institute 
for Personality and Ability Testing (IPAT) Anxiety Scale 
Questionnaire, and the Stimulus Situation-Response 
Inventory of Anxiousness by N. S. Endler et al. No 
significant associations were found between test results 
and anticipatory physiological activity. Ss with primarily 
linear physiques had significantly higher plasma corti- 
costeroid values and higher analogue anxiety measures 
than the predominantly muscular Ss. Both the IPAT 
Scale and the Inventory results were higher for the linear 
group, but no differences in EPI and MAS scores were 
found. The relationship of constitutional factors associ- 
ated with body build to personality is discussed. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8541. Corley, K. C., et al. (Medical Coll. of Virginia, 
Richmond) Electrocardiographic and cardiac morpho- 
logical changes associated with environmental stress in 
squirrel monkeys. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 35(4), 361-364. 

8542. de Jong, M. А.; van Mourik, К. В. & 
Schellekens, H. M. (U. Amsterdam, Psychophysiology 
Lab., Netherlands) A physiological approach to aesthet- 
ic preference: II. Music. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1973, Vol. 22(1), 46-51.—Presented 15 undergraduate 
amateur musicians, 15 nonmusician undergraduates and 
15 music conservatory students with 9 1-min pieces of 
music. There were 3 tempi and 3 pieces of music for each 
tempo. During the presentations, recordings were made 
of heart rate (HR), respiration rate (RR), and skin 
conductance (SC). Scores on these measures were 
compared with Ss' ratings of the music on a scale from 
"very beautiful" to "very ugly." Results indicate tempo 
differences of HR, RR, SC, and number of GSRs; a 
group difference for HR; and less pronounced musical 
preference differences for RR, SC, HR, and number of 
GSRs.—Journal abstract. 

8543. French, David J.; Boerner, Gerald L. & Leeb, 


Developmental Psycho- 
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8545. Glusker, Peter. (U. Oklahoma, Medical Center, 
Oklahoma City) Biochemical aspects of learning and 
memory. Biological Psychology Bulletin, 1971(Nov), Vol 
1(2), 24-36.—Reviews 3 types of investigations ot the 
existence and nature of biochemical factors involved in 
learning and memory: drug effects on learning and 
memory, biochemical analysis of neural tissues, and 
biochemical transfer of learning. The 2nd 2 approaches 
are discussed in terms of 3 subsidiary questions: the kind 
of change resulting from training, the anatomical or 
histological location of the change, and the variations in 
change due to type of task. Theories of biochemical 
mechanisms involved in learning and memory are briefly 
reviewed. It is noted that “learning” is a very diffuse 
term which does not lend itself well to physiological 
understanding. An attempt to redefine “learning” is 
suggested. An analogy to the mind-body dichotomy is 
drawn. (44 ref)—J. P. Wiesen. 

8546. Gulian, Edith. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Psychophysiological (autonomic) correlates of auditory 
vigilance under noise conditions.] (Romn) Revista de 
Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(1), 41-51.—A comparison of the 
mean heart rate (HR) values of 20 Ss showed that, under 
weak continuous noise (70 db), there were only slight 
changes in HR, whereas anticipation of loud intermittent 
noise (90 db) induced HR acceleration. Changes in HR 
variability depended on personality type ос 
n-extraversion) and the stimuli sequence. It is conclud 
that HR acceleration is a component of the orientation 
reaction. (French summary)—E. Gulian. ne 

8547. Harding, Gordon B.; Stevens, pu 
Marston, Раш T. (New Mexico State U.) Ва alf 
information processing and skin resistance. eni 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), E 
— Presented an information reduction task to un vidt 
uates (М = 180) in 2 experiments. Ss were E i 
gate (i.e., ignore) 3, 2, 1, ог 0 tone dimension 5 
response selection within the stimulus dua plas 
or 4 sec. Dependent variables were the me i 
change in skin resistance, i 
amount and rate of information 


E was 
resistance change associated with each group 
considered to be a function del 
absence of the choice motor responses, "I 
motivation as measured by tonic skin e ] 
degree of skeletal response conflict, Li of informa 
information transmission in bits/sec. ^ се (95) than 
tion transmitted accounted n oe varian | 

i — tract. ог 
у rer eed re a (National Center 
Scientific Research, Havana, Cuba) Singlet oen 
visual evoked potential in normal subj 1973(82), 
phalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, irs of visual 
35(3), 237-240.—Subjected homologous. P anal Ss wo 4 
evoked potentials (VEPs) from 1 Ed оор! 


different measures of symmetry, using occipital Af 
ind temporal monopolar, and centro coral chat 
occipito-temporal bipolar derivations. comparable wil 
acteristics of the VEP sample were °F ences welt 


A di 
those previously described. Peak latency alysis interval of 
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| the VEP, or measure of peak latency, being less than 5 
msec for 85% of the population. Only 5% of VEP peaks 


Y ар ared on 1 side exclusively, except during the interval 
between 0 and 62.5 msec, in which 12% of all peaks 
appeared only in 1 side. For the great majority of Ss, 
amplitude differences were not greater than 40%. Cross- 
correlation values were very high (80% > .85) for all 
derivations and time periods except between 0 and 62.5 
msec, demonstrating the extreme similarity between 
VEPs of homologous regions. The ratio of the energies of 
the homologous VEPs (signal energy ratio) was less than 
2,0 for 80% of the VEPs in all derivations. It thus appears 
that їп а normal population the VEPs show remarkable 
cross-hemispheric (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

8549, Hauri, Peter & Van de Castle, Robert L. 
(Dartmouth Coll., Medical School) Psychophysiological 
parallels in dreams. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Jul), 
| Vol. 35(4), 297-308.—Used EEG, EMG, and electroocu- 


symmetry. 


lograph measures to assess sleep stages in 15 adult males 
during 3 nights in a sleep laboratory. Recordings were 
азо obtained for respiratory rate, heart rate, phasic 
vasoconstrictions, and skin potential fluctuations. Ss 
were awakened twice from REM and twice from NREM 
lo assess sleep mentation. This mentation was rated for 
emotionality, physical activity of the dreamer, and 
involvement of the S in his dream. Besides a number of 
lesser relationships, highly significant associations 
(0 <.005) were found during REM sleep between dream 
emotionality and heart rate variability; between dream 
ШШ КШаШУу and skin potential fluctuations; between 

ee involvement and mean heart rate; and between 

ER intensity and heart rate variability. During 

m M sleep the intensity of sleep mentation also related 
CUN rate variability (p << .03). Findings indicate that 

pM ү руде parallels do occur in dreams 

d e than chance. (46 ref)—Journal abstract. 

MESS Hirsh, Edward. (U.S. Army Natick Lab., 
eine Research, Behavioral Sciences, Mass.) Some 
Fite of intake and patterns of feeding in the 
кзы Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 
ike Studied the regulation of food and water 
Ritai 54 young and adult male albino guinea pigs by 

Seri шу monitoring ad lib feeding and drinking 
gel i he response to levels of celluflour dilution that 

| Medus rom 20-75% was also examined. Meal size and 
cally en of the intermeal interval were not systemati- 

lengths Hs to the sizes of preceding meals or interval 
E ү ош in food intake were mediated almost 
а y changes in meal size. This parameter 
followin curing growth, was elevated in the lst meal 
withhel Ay ood deprivation, decreased when water was 
Celluflou and increased when water was returned. 

һ r dilution led to a decrease in apparent caloric 
оа this  monogastric, herbivorous rodent is 
Physiolo in relation to the guinea pigs digestive 

d e and ecological niche. (68 ref)—Journal 
ше TE Myron A. (Montefiore Hosp., Albert 


Intake wi à : : 
ke without а proportional decrease in body weight. 


R й 
ae of energy balance and meal-to-meal control 


iti ll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) The role of 
nut Ж ine, Yeshiva U.) 
rition in the physiological and behavioral effects of 


early maternal separation on infant rats. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1973(Jul), Vol. 35(4), 350-359.—Separated 48 
2-wk-old Wistar rat pups from their mothers. 24 Ss were 
fed milk through previously implanted gastric cannulas 
at 3 different constant infusion rates for 24 hrs. 24 Ss 
remained unfed. Cardiac and respiratory rates fell 40% in 
the unfed group and were maintained by the higher 
infusion rates. A close overall relationship was found 
between weight change and changes in cardiac rate 
(г = .79) and respiratory rate (r = .54). In contrast, Ss’ 
behavior in an unfamiliar test area, although clearly 
different from normally mothered Ss, was unrelated to 
the level of nutritional intake. Results demonstrate 
nutritional regulation of cardiac and respiratory systems 
and independence of behavior from nutritional intake 
during the day following separation. The concomitant 
physiological and behavioral responses to the experience 
of maternal separation appear to have independent 
underlying mechanisms. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

552. Huchingson, Richard D. (Texas A&M U.) 
Effects of time constraint on closed-loop tracking 
performance and change in heart rate. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1195-1198, 
—Investigated the effects of 2 levels of time constraint 
upon task completion performance and mean heart-rate 
changes during testing. Ss were 20 male university 
students. The pursuit-tracking task involved a cathode 
ray oscilloscope in closed loop with a control stick. The 
success criterion was 10 target lock-ons within predeter- 
mined time limits (100, 60, and 40% of each S's self- 
paced time requirements at the end of training). Results 
indicate that task-completion performance did not 
degrade with time constraint at the levels investigated. 
Mean change in heart rate was significantly greater on 
those tasks where success was in doubt until the end than 
оп tasks where success or failure was a likely conclusion. 
—Journal abstract. 

8553. Katkin, Edward S. & Nelson, Judith S. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Habituation of cardiac components 
of the orienting reflex to stimuli repeated at fixed and 
variable intervals. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 263-265.— Studied the effects of 
FI stimulus repetition on cardiac components of the 
orienting reflex (OR) in 36 undergraduates. It was 

redicted that variable stimulus repetition would lead to 
habituation of the OR, whereas an FI (temporal 
conditioning) paradigm would inhibit such habituation. 
The hypothesis was confirmed, In addition, data support 
the use of P. J. Lang and М. Hnatiow's peak-to-valley 
measure of the cardiac response, although the response 
appeared to be monophasically decelerative not diphasic. 
Results suggest that stimuli having "signal functions" 
t the OR, whereas stimuli not having 


will continually elici! 1 һа 
such functions eventually lose their value as OR elicitors. 


—Journal abstract. . 
8554. Leconte, Pierre & Hennevin, Elizabeth. (Nation- 


al Center for Scientific Research, Gif sur Yvette, France) 
[Temporal characteristics of the augmentation of 
paradoxical sleep following learning in the rat.] (Fren) 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 677-686. 
—In a previous work it was shown that avoidance 
conditioning was followed by an increased number of 
paradoxical sleep (PS) phases during the lst hr after 
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learning. In Exp I with 36 male Wistar rats sleep was 
experimentally delayed after each conditioning session. 
When sleep was delayed for 180 min, learning was 
severely impaired and PS did not increase. The 90-min 
sleep delay after the conditioning session was followed 
by the same PS increase as that when sleep was free 
immediately after learning. In Exp П (п = 36 addition- 
al Ss) a 90-min free sleep period between learning and a 
180-min sleep deprivation allowed as much learning as 
without sleep deprivation. PS increase after avoidance 
conditioning was brief and immediate when sleep was 
possible and when it began less than 180 min after 
learning.— English abstract. 

8555. Meyer-Osterkamp, Susanne; Grusche, Anselm & 
Cohen, Rudolf. (U. Constance, Div. of Psychology, W. 
Germany) [An investigation on operant control of heart 
rate.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 1972, 
Vol. 3(1), 213-231.—Studied operant conditioning of 
heart rate acceleration and deceleration in 40 healthy, 
20-30 yr old, male students, 20 of them receiving 
contingent and 20 noncontingent feedback. In the Ist 
session, the feedback was introduced as an independent 
signal for a sustained attention task in which Ss had to 
react to the signal passing above or below the baseline. 
Ss did not know that the apparatus was operated by their 
heart rate. After that, each group was subdivided into 2 
subgroups: | without additional conditioning, the other 
warned to expect an electric shock during present or 
future sessions. The 2nd session tested the same 4 groups 

_ of 10 Ss. However, 5 Ss out of each group were asked to 
accelerate and 5 to decelerate their heart rate. All Ss were 
told that the projected graph would show their own heart 
rate and their success in keeping it above or below the 
baseline. Results show (a) a successful acceleration under 
both contingent and noncontingent feedback; (b) a 
significant deceleration only with contingent feedback; 
(c) compared to heart rate changes during the sustained 
attention task, only the required deceleration under 
contingent feedback was significantly more successful; 
(d)neither acceleration nor deceleration of the heart rate 
indicated a continuous learning process during the 
sessions; and (e) no evidence was found that controlled 
heart rate changes are due to changed respiration rates. 
(English summary) (18 ref)—T. Fisher. 

8556. Mikhail, A. A. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Stress and ulceration in the glandular and 
nonglandular portions of the rat's stomach. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
85(3), 636—642.— Previous studies indicate that condi- 
tioned fear and conflict produce ulceration in the 
nonglandular portion of the rat's stomach (rumen), while 
immobilization produces ulceration in the glandular 
portion (corpus). The present 3 experiments were 
conducted with Maudsley Reactive, Maudsley Nonreac- 

tive, and male Sprague-Dawley rats (№ = 66). Exp I 

and II tested the course of ulceration in the corpus and 
` rumen under stress conditions. Ulceration was induced 
in the corpus by partial restraint. Ulcerated Ss were then 
exposed to conditioned fear for 72 hrs (Exp I) and 48 hrs 

(Exp II) and were compared with controls. Exp I showed 

that glandular lesions healed while nonglandular lesions 

developed in food-deprived Ss. Nonglandular ulcers did 
not appear during the 48 hrs of Exp II. Exp III showed a 
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positive relationship between rumenal ulceration and 
food deprivation. Rumenal ulceration induced by con- 
flict and conditioned fear procedures mainly seems to 
reflect the suppression of food intake by these proce- 
dures. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8557. Nisbett, Richard E.; Hanson, L. Reid; 
Alexander & Stair, Adrian. (U. Michigan) Taste respon. 
siveness, weight loss, and the ponderostat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 641-645,—13 male 
Holtzman rats which lost weight due to exercise showed 
increased acceptance of good tasting food and increased 
rejection of bad tasting food. It is concluded that energy 
deficit results in heightened taste responsiveness, and itis 
suggested that obese human beings may be highly taste 
responsive because they chronically maintain their 
weight at a level below its set point.—Journal abstract. 

8558. Orme-Johnson, David W. (Maharishi Interna- 
tional U., Los Angeles, Calif.) Autonomic stability and 
transcendental meditation. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 35(4), 341-349.—Found that physiologi- 
cal indices of stress were lower in 13-40 yr olds who 
regularly practiced Transcendental Meditation (n = 14) 
than in nonmeditating controls (n = 16). During 
normal waking (eyes open), a noxious loud tone (100 db, 
-5 sec, 3000 Hz) was presented to Ss a mean of once 
every 53 sec at irregular intervals. The stress reaction to 
each tone, as indicated by the GSR was compared for 
the 2 groups. Habituation of the GSR to tones was E 
for mediatators than for controls, and meditators made 
fewer multiple responses during habituation, noe 
greater stability in response to stress. Меш Ж 
made fewer spontaneous GSRs than conu cd) 
during meditation, as compared with rest (eyes COT 
and while out of meditation with eyes open. ja 
meditators were more stable than controls on ү le 
nomic indices: rate of GSR_ habituation, m 
responses, and spontaneous GSR. (39 геї)—/\ 
abstract. 

8559. Owen, Keith & Thiessen, D. D. (Т 
Austin) Regulation of scent marking m е ув 
Mongolian gerbil (Meriones unguiculatus). Ө ied to 
Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 441-445.—At em 
assess the ovarian contribution to the bw |, 
marking in the female Mongolian gerbil. We 
groups of 10 ovariectomized females were trei д 
ог a combination of steroid hormones whic oducts 
selected on the basis of being known secretory КЕ 
of the ovaries of other rodent species. On ES. onale 
propionate or a combination of jer ДШ 
and estrogen were effective in ВИДЕ тан where: 
androgens and estrogens supported glan en In Exp ЇЇ 
as only estrogens supported uterus ТОЎ. 2 
tac 
testosterone and Mpeg m E 
and ovariectomized females for ‘ng trea 
received a weekly marking test folo increase 
Intact Ss responded with a rapid and one and intact 
in marking frequency whereas ovariect trol levels. It is 
control Ss continued to mark a Я 
concluded that the conversion ©! 
related hormones into behaviorally ас as during e 
during period of high marking CE cans by W 
gestation and lactation) is at least 
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marking is regulated in the female gerbil—Journal 
abstract. 

8560. Paré, William P. & Livingston, Andrew. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Pavlovian Research Lab., 
Perry Point, Md.) Shock predictability and gastric 
secretion in the chronic gastric fistula rat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 521-526.—In Exp I with 
16 male Long Evans rats, Ss exposed to unpredictable 
grid shock demonstrated a significant decrease in gastric 
secretion and total acid output as compared to Ss 
exposed to predictable shock or to the tone stimulus. In 
Exp II, 15 Ss were immobilized in restraint cages. 
Restraint plus predictable shock and restraint plus 
unpredictable shock resulted in a significant decrease in 
stomach acid output as compared to restrained no-shock 
controls. These results do not support a gastric hyperse- 
cretion hypothesis for studies which have reported the 
development of stomach ulcers by using unpredictable 
shock stress —Journal abstract. 

8561. Parlee, Mary B. (Radcliffe Inst., Cambridge, 
Mass.) The premenstrual syndrome. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1973(Dec), Vol. 80(6), 454—465.—Reviews and 
discusses psychological studies of the premenstrual 
syndrome in 4 methodological categories: (a) studies 
reporting a positive correlation between specific beha- 
vioral acts and phase of the menstrual cycle; (b) those 
using retrospective questionnaires concerning symptom 
and mood changes; (c) studies involving day-to-day 
(self-) ratings of various behaviors, symptoms, and 
moods; and (d) thematic analyses of verbal material 
gathered in an unstructured situation throughout the 
cycle. The scientific status of the hypothesis of a 
premenstrual syndrome is considered, together with 
тоге general topics—in particular the question of 
CORSI Broups, the choice of a baseline for describing 
NS in behavior and the difficulties involved in 
0 ysiological explanations of psychological phenomena. 

rief consideration is given to publication practices of 
[ОБ journals as they affect the kind of scientific 
д ation available on behavioral changes associated 

S the menstrual cycle. (72 ref)—Journal abstract. 
y, E62. Persinger, M. A.; Ludwig, Н. W. & Ossenkopp, 
S . (шепцал U., Environmental Psychophysiology 
«Нес udbury, Ontario, Canada) Psychophysiological 
и extremely low frequency electromagnetic 
Nd у review. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), 
RU (3, Pt. 2), 1131-1159.— Points out that extremely 
Же requency (ELF) electromagnetic field-waves, which 
with py the frequency band of .01—100 Hz, are associated 
Semis pao disturbances, weather perturbations, 
n. appliance discharges, and possibly seismic 
ps ae ELF electromagnetic phenomena have been 
of Sor as sinusoidal-like wave forms or as ELF pulses 
Жу її duration from higher frequency (10-100 KHz) 
E Although natural ELF electrical component 
ER eee from less than 1 mV/m to slightly more 
Bissand m with magnetic components less than a џ 
Nee calculated power densities of 10* W/m °, these 
attenu m propagate long distances without appreciable 
call ‘ation and penetrate housing structures. Theoreti- 

Y, it has been calculated that energy available from 
„phenomena can contribute to neuro-energetic 


fu В 3 
nctioning and protein-lipid activity. Correlational and 
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experimental data indicate that ELF fields can influence 
reaction time, timing behavior, ambulatory behavior, 
oxygen uptake, endocrine changes, cardiovascular func- 
tions, and precipitation-clotting times of colloids. Possi- 
ble mechanisms of ELF-organismic interactions are 
discussed. (5/ p ref) —Journal abstract. 

8563. Plaut, S. Michael & Davis, Jimmie M. (U. 
Maryland, Medical School, Inst. of Psychiatry & Human 
Behavior) Early weaning in the rat: Effects on whole- 
brain RNA and free amino acids. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2) 
313-318.—Each of 67 CAW:CFE(SD)spf rat litters was 
reared with its mother or with its mother and a virgin 
female (“aunt”). At pup age 15 days, some litters were 
deprived of their mothers, some remained with mothers 
whose nipples were cauterized to prevent suckling, and 
some remained intact until 21 days when all pups were 
housed individually or in peer groups until tested at 56 
days. While increases in whole-brain free aspartic acid 
were attributed to loss of opportunity for suckling since 
they occurred in pups without mothers or with cauterized 
mothers, decreases in brain RNA caused by deprivation 
were prevented by the presence of mother or aunt. 
Rearing with aunts increased brain weight and emotional 
reactivity. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8564. Reyher, Joseph. (Michigan State U.) Can 
hypnotized subjects simulate waking behavior? Ameri- 
can Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(1); 
31-36.— Tested the hypothesis that hypnosis is an altered 
state of awareness characterized by a lack of spontane- 
ous behavior by determining if hypnotized Ss can 
simulate waking behavior. 

8565. Rubin, Robert T.; Gouin, Paul R.; Kales, 
Anthony & Odell, William D. (Harbor General Hosp., 
Neurology Lab., Torrance, Calif.) Luteinizing hormone, 
follicle stimulating hormone, and growth hormone 
secretion in normal adult men during sleep and 
dreaming. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Jul), Vol. 35(4), 
309-321.—Used an antecubital indwelling venous cath- 
eter to sample blood from 16 male medical and graduate 
students on 2 consecutive nights. The release of luteiniz- 
ing hormone (LH) and follicle stimulating hormone 
(LSH) occurred in random, unrelated peaks that showed 
no consistency between Ss or from night to night in the 
same S. No circadian or ultradian rhythm was discerni- 
ble for either LH or FSH. When analyzed by sleep 
stages, LH levels showed a modest but significant 
increase (14%) during REM sleep compared to the other 
stages of sleep. FSH levels, on the other hand, showed no 
clear relationship to sleep stages. Growth hormone did 
show the usual marked increase coincident with the 
onset of slow wave sleep. (70 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8566. Sackett, Gene, et al. (U. Washington, Regional 
Primate Research Center) Adrenocortical and behavioral 
reactions һу differentially raised rhesus monkeys. 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 209-212. 
—Tested the hypothesis that 4 male monkeys (Macaca 
mulatta) raised from birth through 9 mo in social 
isolation (considered to be chronic stress) would show, 
when compared with 4 others socially reared (as реет 
pairs), higher basal cortisol levels and greater cortisol rise 
(adrenal cortex reactivity) when subjected to physiologt 
cal stress (by ACTH injection) or environmental stress (г 
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novel playroom situation). Some social interaction was 
- allowed for all Ss during months 9-18. At 19 mo of age 
. -the studies were begun with cortisol measures before and 
- after ACTH injections (8 IU/kg). Cortisol measures and 
6 classes of behavioral responses were recorded to the 
| novel play situations 1 and 3 days later. The data show 
~ that basal cortisol levels were significantly higher in 
isolates than in peer-raised Ss and thus may be a 
meaningful correlate of the behavioral differences 
produced by differential rearing experiences in monkeys 
(and observed in this study). Cortisol rises induced by 
novel and complex stimulation, however, are not 
correlated with such behavior. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8567. Sandman, Curt A., et al. (Ohio State U.) 
Neuroendocrine responses to physical and psychologi- 
cal stress. Journal of C. rative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 386-390.—Endoge- 
nous plasma levels of melanocyte-stimulating hormone 
_ (MSH) and ACTH were determined in 279 male albino 
— Holtzman rats following physical (shock) and psycholog- 
ical stress (shock and subsequent replacement in the 
shock apparatus but with no shock administered). 
Physical stress resulted in elevation of both MSH and 
ACTH. Nonphysical stress increased plasma MSH 
levels. Results suggest that MSH may facilitate adaptive 
behavior by leading to increased attention or awareness 

of the environment. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8568. Shor, Ronald E. & Easton, Randolph D. (U. New 
— Hampshire) A preliminary report on research compar- 
. ing self- and hetero-hypnosis. American Journal of 
— Clinical Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(1), 37-44.—De- 
- scribes a method for the study of the relationship 
between self- and hetero-hypnosis and presents initial 
findings. A new instrument is described, the Inventory of 
Self-Hypnosis, which is a self-hypnosis adaptation of the 
fo ypnotic Harvard Group Scale, Form A.—M. V. 

Kline. 

3 8569. Stern, Evelyn; Parmelee, Arthur H. & Harris, 
a Margaret A. (U. California, Los Angeles) Sleep state 
_ Periodicity іп prematures and young infants. Develop- 
mental Psychobiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(4), 357-365. 
—Used an autocorrelation technique to determine the 
_ Periodicity underlying successive recurrences of specific 
sleep states (quiet sleep and active sleep) in 18 normal 
_ premature and 20 full-term infants. Groups of short (2-3 
hr) polygraphic records and individual all-night record- 
ings were analyzed. Active and quiet sleep periodicities 
at 32 wks conceptional age were 12 min. At 36 wks, 40 
wks (term), and 1, 3, and 8 mo the periodicity of both 
active and quiet sleep was consistently in the 40-60 min 
Tange. At all ages, the cycle time of 1 state was 
consistently longer than the other. The appearance of 
clear periodicities underlying both states and the 
“similarity of the periodicities found in 36-wk records to 
those found in much older infants’ records indicate that 
‘this biological rhythm is basic to human CNS function- 
ing. The Index of Rhythmicity values in these records 
5 а оет До data suggest that this rhythm 

qu. à mature from by 36 wk: i 
oua sae у s postconception. (18 ref) 
Voluntary control of м. анаша, eve) 
Perceptual & Mi il ing. 
R otor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 
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1342.—Briefly describes 2 unpublished studies Which 
followed up research by К. M. Stern and B. Е. Kaplan 
(see PA, Vol. 41:14829) and by R. M. Stern and N L 
Lewis (see PA, Vol. 42:14870) regarding the relation 
between GSRs and sweating. It is concluded from these 
studies that Ss who report palmar sweating as a 
predominant response to stress make more GSRs and 
with practice learn to control them better than nonsweat- 
ers. 
8571. Vaitl, Dieter & Kenkmann, Hans J, (U. 
Münster, Psychological Inst., Div. of Clinical Psycholo- 
‚ W. Germany) [Heart rate stabilization through 
sual feedback} (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psy- 
chologie, 1972, Vol. 3(1), 251-271.— Studied the effects of 
asl feedback on heart rate control in 58 healthy, 19-32 
yr old, male and female students. Ss were divided into 
several groups and asked to stabilize their heart rate in 6 
sessions conducted under continuous and alternating 
presentation of 2 kinds of feedback—exact process 
information and direction information—displayed on an 
oscilloscope. Analysis of results shows that (a) under 
conditions of continuous process information feedback, 
the variability of heart rate was reduced significantly in 
all the 6 sessions and under conditions of alternating 
process-information feedback, in 2 sessions only; (b) the 
alternating direction-information feedback produced а 
better stabilization rate than continuous feedback; (c) 
the stabilization results were not influenced by changes 
in the respiration rate; and (d) there is a correlation 
between reduced heart rate variability and personality 
traits. The irritation caused by feedback, the decrease in 
the efforts to stabilize the heart rate, and the technique 
and influence of feedback methods are discussed: 
(English summary) (2 p ref)—T. Fisher. 


Genetics 
8572. Comments and чен О 
hereditarian manifesto: Politics іп psyc 


Psychological Record, 1973(Sum), Vol. 230) AT enl 
—Exposes a number of confusions concerning i 

and behavioral genetics in a recent manifesto, ч B 
50 persons, which asserts the validity and Шр Йа 
the hereditarian principle and encourages her! 
research. 

8573. Cohen, Donald J.; Dibble, Eleanor; Gu 
M. & Pollin, William. (Yale U., Child Swa UE 1 
Separating identical from fraternal twins. 47 
General Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
—Mothers of 155 sets of twins comp 
naire about the degree of physical similari! У i 
children and if, and by whom, they were E Parental 


А ine zygosi l 
twins were blood typed to determine ee were €x 


function ani d 
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8574. Drábková, H,. (Charles U., Research Lab. of 
Psychiatry, Prague, Czechoslovakia) [The study of the 
heredity of intelligence and its components.] (Czec) 
Československá . Psychiatrie, 1972(Oct), Vol. 68(5) 
264-270.—Studied the genetic determinants of global 
intelligence and intelligence components in 9 pairs of 
identical and 12 pairs of fraternal 15-20 yr old twins and 
pairs of unrelated Ss. Ss were given the Wechsler- 
Bellevue complete test batteries and subtests to examine 
the theory that not only global intelligence but also 
intelligence components are inherited and that, there- 
fore, identical twins would be the most and nonrelated 
pairs the least similar in general tests and individual 
subtests as well. Results indicate (a) a significant 
influence of heredity on the global IQ; (b) a significant 
influence of heredity on individual intelligence compo- 
nents; (c) a strong genetic influence in the results of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue subtest items: block, digit span, 
picture completion, assembly, and symbols, i.e., mostly 
in the nonverbal items; and (d) heredity in the individual 
components does not depend on the components’ share 
in the total intelligence level. (English & Russian 
summaries)— 7. Fisher. 

8575. Fleming, Donovan E.; Wilson, Charles E. & 
Shearer, Donald E. (Brigham Young U.) Strain differ- 
ences in the elicitation of electrocortical after-discharg- 
es, Physiology & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 
879-885.—Compared 10 rats from each of 4 strains 
(Holtzman albino, brown Norway, and Long-Evans 
hooded and black) with respect to elicitation of photical- 
ly evoked after-discharge (AD) and AD response to 
pentamethylenetetrazol (Metrazol). It was observed that 
ї terms of AD elicitation the strains could be differenti- 
ated in the following order: albino > brown Norway- 
HE hooded Long-Evans > black Long-Evans. After- 

ischarges were essentially unelicitable from the black 
Long-Evans. Moreover, the black Ss were unresponsive 
to Metrazol while the other strains had a reliable 
ee of AD following Metrazol injections. Exp 
Se кыша whether the general activity levels or open 
tea mobility of the 4 strains would differentiate the 
Te in the same order indicated by AD responsivity. 
coal observed that open field mobility correlated 
iR ОУ with the AD findings whereas general activity 
798 as measured with an activity platform and AD 
р: ез had a small positive relationship. (28 ref) 
—Vournal abstract. 
(16. McGill, Thomas E. & Haynes, Charles M; 
lato iams Coll.) Heterozygosity and retention of ejacu- 
d гу reflex after castration in male mice. Journal of 
Er op & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
indere сү genotypes were used as quantified 
of qu ent variables to test the hypothesis that degree 
Stn erozygosity is associated with retention of the 
Буро eu reflex after castration in 156 male mice. The 
Corel esis was supported when а significant positive 
айй m was found between percent heterozygosity 
ae lays to last postcastrational ejaculatory reflex. 
ШЫ results also indicate that unknown environ- 
idi factors contribute importantly to the variance. 
DERE are discussed in terms of environmental and 
Кы and interspecific genetic variables affecting the 
- Q1 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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8577. Oliverio, A.; Eleftheriou, B. E. & Bailey, D. W. 
(National Council of Research, Lab. of Psychobiology & 
Psychopharmacology, Rome, Italy) A gene influencing 
active avoidance performance in mice. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 497-501.—Found that 
active avoidance learning performance, measured in a 
shuttle box apparatus, differed significantly in 
C57BL/6By and BALB/cBy mice. Evaluation of this 
performance in reciprocal F, hybrids of these 2 inbred 
strains, and in their recently developed recominant 
inbred strains allowed characterization of a single 
dominant autosomal gene which influences active 
avoidance performance. Use of congenic lines B6.C-H-25: 
and B6.C-H(w56) determined linkage of this gene, 
Aal, on Chromosome 9 (LG II) of the mouse. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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8578. Adam, W. R. (U. Washington, U.S. Public 
Health Service Hosp.) Novel diet preferences in potassi- 
um-deficient rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 286-288.—Gave 29 

tassium-deficient and 6 non-deficient Sprague-Dawley 
rats a choice of a familiar diet and 2 novel diets. 
Potassium depletion produced a preference for novel 
diets similar to that seen with vitamin and other 
deficiencies which was not overcome by the presence or 
absence of KCl or NaCl in the diets.—Journal abstract. 

8579. Baettig, К. & Weber-Tschopp, A. (Swiss Federal 
Inst. of Technology, Behavioral Biology Lab., Zurich) 
The effect of ambient temperatures on eating elicited 
by hypothalamic stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 887-891.— Implanted 19 adult 
male albino rats with electrodes in the perifornical lateral 
hypothalamic area. Amount of stimulus-bound-eating 
(SBE) was defined as the number of pellets eaten during 
10 consecutive trains of 60-sec stimulation, separated by 
intervals of 30 sec at a previously fixed stimulus 
intensity. The effect of increased ambient temperatur: 
(30°С) was studied in a group of 8 Ss and the effect о! 
lowered ambient temperatures in a different group of 11 
Ss. A significant decrease of SBE as compared to the 
24°С control condition was found after 30 min ехрозиг‹ 
to 39°С and a significant increase after 90 min o 
exposure to 9°C. These differences were maintained witl 
repetitive alternate exposures of 180 min to the contro 
and experimental temperature conditions. These expo 
sures did not produce any differential effects on coloni 
temperatures. After termination of the exposure to bot! 
elevated and lowered ambient temperature, SBE re 
turned to control levels within short intervals of 10-2 
min. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. | 

8580. Braud, William G. & Hoffman, Ronald В. (Ù 
Houston) Specificity of process, response, and stimulu 
in behavioral bioassays. Journal of Comparative « 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 304-31: 
—Reported 3 experiments which studied aspects of th 
behavioral анау of the “biochemical transfer 
phenomenon. In Exp I, using 120 common goldfish, а 
acquisition extract facilitated acquisition but not extin 
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tion, while an extinction extract facilitated extinction but 
not acquisition. In Exp II, using 60 Ss from Exp I and 20 
additional Ss, brain extracts facilitated an avoidance 
response only if they originated in donors that made that 
same response; extracts from donors that did not 
- respond, although exposed to identical stimuli, did not 
modify recipient behavior. In Exp III, the biochemical 
— transfer effect was found to be stimulus specific in 48 
large and 111 small Ss. Results suggest that the extracts 
in question are behavior specific and do not generally 
- affect behavior in a global excitatory or global inhibitory 
- way. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8581. Coniglio, Linda P.; Paup, Donald C. & Clemens, 
Lynwood С. (Michigan State U.) Hormonal factors 
controlling the development of sexual behavior in the 
_ male golden hamster. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 10(6), 1087-1094.—Studied the masculine and 
feminine responses of 123 male hamsters castrated on the 
day of birth (Day 1) and treated with androgen, estrogen, 
or contro| substances on Days 2-4. Ss treated with 
testosterone, testosterone propionate (TP), estradiol, 
estradiol benzoate, or diethylstilbestrol displayed mount- 
ing behavior after TP treatment in adulthood. Androster- 
one, dihydrotestosterone or control substances given 
neonatally failed to induce the potential for masculine 
sexual behavior. These data support the hypothesis that 
the development of masculine sexual behavior is depend- 
- ent upon the presence of estrogen or androgens which 
- Can be converted to estrogen during sexual differentia- 
2 tion. Sexual receptivity in response to adult ovarian 
z 
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hormone treatment was decreased in Day-l castrated 
males which received testosterone propionate or estro- 
gens neonatally. Receptivity measures of males treated 
- with testosterone, androsterone, or dihydrotestosterone 
were not different from controls. Treatment of the 
| meonatally-castrated male with androgens early in life 
resulted in significant development of the penile bone 
cartilage, whereas the peripheral morphology of males 
treated neonatally with estrogen was not different from 
| controls. These results indicate that alterations of 
if peripheral morphology and mechanisms involved in the 
differentiation of sexual behavior may be hormone- 
specific. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
E 8582. Crow, T. J. & Gillbe, C. (South Manchester U. 
_ Hosp., England) Dopamine antagonism and antischizo- 
Phrenic potency of neuroleptic drugs. Nature-New 
Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 245(140), 27-28.—Unilaterally 
placed electrolytic lesions at the anterior tip of the 
Substantia nigra of 20 male hooded Lister rats. 3 wks 
— later Ss were tested after 5 mg kg" of methylampheta- 
mine and assigned to 4 groups matched for turning 
behavior. The ability of 1, 2, 4, and 8 mg kg' to 
antagonize methylamphetamine-provoked turning and 
‘Spontaneous motor activity was assessed. Chlorproma- 
zine, but not thioridazine, was effective at doses of 4 and 
_ 8 mg kg' in reducing turning activity. At 4 and 8 mg kg" 
thioridazine was as effective as chlorpromazine in 
| Teducing spontaneous motor activity. Findings (a) 
. indicate different effects of the 2 drugs on central 
iy ergic and other neural mechanisms and (b) are 
incompatible with the hypothesis of a simple dopamine 


. тесеріог blockade underlying the th ic effi 
2 ы neuroleptics S. Кл € therapeutic efficacy of 
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8583. Gates, G. Richard & Chen, Chia-Shong. (Mo. 
nash U., Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Priming for 


audiogenic seizures in adult BALB/c mice. Experimental 
Neurology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 41(2), 457-460. —Ex; 
groups of 10 BALB/c mice to 60 sec of a 127 db re: .000) 
dyne/cm* electric bell at 150 (+ /-2) days of age. Ss were 
tested with the same stimulus 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 14, 28, or 42 
days later. No seizure behavior was noted on Day 1; onl 
1 S showed wild running on Day 2, and 9 Ss showed wild 
running on Day 3. 8 Ss showed tonic convulsions on Day 
7. Wild running was maintained until Day 42, but the 
incidence of tonic convulsions decreased to 4 Ss by Day 
14 and remained at that level. Findings indicate that, 
contrary to previous hypotheses, immaturity of the 
nervous system is not an essential component of the 
effect of priming for audiogenic seizures in nonsuscepti- 
ble mouse strains. 2 hypotheses are suggested for the 
absence of death following seizure in these older Ss—S. 
Knapp. 

858. Hallgren, R. (Iowa State U. of Science & 
Technology) Inductive neural stimulator. [EEE Transac- 
tions on Biomedical Engineering, 1973(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 
470-472.—Describes a device designed and constructed 
to cause stimulation of neural tissue by means of an 
induced electric field. The device allows a neural 
structure to be stimulated without requiring either the 
surgical exposure of the site of stimulation or requinng 
that current be passed from the outside to the inside of 
the living system. Tests have been conducted at stimula- 
tion rates of 45 pulses per second (pps) but the kr 
can be adapted to provide rates up to 125 pps.—K d 
Kennedy. 

3585. Hawkins, Raymond C. & Corbit, John De 
Pennsylvania) Drinking in response to cellular deh К 
tion in the pigeon. Journal of Comparative & E rs 
cal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 265-261- ns 
White Carneau, White King, and Silver King uer 
received intraperitoneal injections of different aa P 
of hypertonic saline, and the amount of water thà 
drank was recorded. The volume of beet dd 
increased in proportion to the size of the pos wes 
and on the average amounted to 97% of the vi tonicity. 
water needed to restore body fluids to 180! 
—Journal abstract. 

8586. King, James M. & Cox, Verne С, UE 
Arlington) The effects of estrogens on halamic le- 
body weight following ventromedial hypot Val. 10) 
sions. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
261-264.—The effects of endogenous 4! me 
—estradiol benzoate (EB)—estrogens in БУРУН 
food intake and body weight gain was stu К, ей and unle- 
(ventromedial hypothalamic nucleus) е role of the 
sioned female rats to clarify the poss! ffects. The 32 
VMHN as a mediator of these estrogenic € 4 Ss each. 
Holtzman albino rats formed 8 groups “tl in the other 4 
Ss in 4 groups had VMHN lesions, a did 
groups did not. 3 of the lesioned (and ^P were gen 
unlesioned) groups - on 0, or l ie 
assigned, respectively, to a tr iance Show 
Oug/day of infected ЕВ in oil. Analyses Me 3 N 
ed significant effects (p < .01) of саго ght gain 
lesion, on both food intake and on body e 
concluded that since VMHN-lesione 
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mained as responsive to the anorexic properties of 
estrogens as did unlesioned Ss, results do not support the 
claim that estrogen-induced suppression of eating is 
mediated via the VMHN. Ovariectomy yielded higher 
food intake and weight gain in VMHN-lesioned Ss than 
that produced by lesions alone. The changes in food 
intake and body weight that result from VMHN lesions 
and from ovariectomy appear to be independently 
caused and can be superimposed. (17 ref)—W. C. 
Calvert. 

8587. Leshner, Alan I., et al. (Bucknell U.) Pituitary 
adrenocortical activity and intermale aggressiveness in 
isolated mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
11(5), 705-71 1.—Conducted 3 hormone-aggression stud- 
ies with a total of 290 male CFW albino mice paired with 
an equal number of matched opponents for aggression 
testing. Exp I tested the possibility that adrenalectomy 
decreases aggressiveness through decreasing androgen 
levels by treating adrenalectomized Ss with testosterone 
propionate. None of the dosages of testosterone were 
effective in restoring the Ss’ aggressiveness. Exp II and 
Ш examined whether manipulations of pituitary adreno- 
cortical activity affect aggressiveness because of changes 
in ACTH levels or because of changes in circulating 
glucocorticoid levels. Dexamethasone treatment restored 
the aggressiveness of adrenalectomized Ss, and ACTH 
decreased the aggressiveness of both intact Ss and those 
with controlled levels of corticosterone and/or testoster- 
one. These findings suggest that ACTH levels, rather 
than glucocorticoid levels, are the critical parameters in 
the control of aggressiveness by the hormones of the 
Pituitary adrenocortical axis and that ACTH affects 
aggressiveness independently of its effects on either 
adrenocortical or gonadal activity. (32 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

а 8588. Rabe, Edward Е. & Corbit, John D. (Claude 
ernard U., Physiology Lab., Oullins, France) Posting- 
sonal control of sodium chloride solution drinking in 

е rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
B 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 268-274.— Studied the relative 
m es of oropharyngeal and postingestional factors in the 
сопи! of sodium chloride solution drinking in 5 male 
020 Sprague-Dawley rats by independently manipu- 
ыа the concentrations of the solutions reaching the 
nus and the stomach. The usual preference-aversion 
x ction was obtained in the absence of changes in taste 

imulation but not in the absence of changes in 
Fosangestional events. Results show that postingestional 
AA alone are sufficient to produce the main features 

5 € preference-aversion function for sodium chloride. 
—Journal abstract. 
iu 8589. Sara, S. J. & Lefevre, D. (U. Louvain, Center of 

ша & Comparative Psychology, Belgium) 
Ss mination of role of familiarization in retro, е 
ПБ. un the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
de ology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 361-364.—28 male 
pas rats were given a single familiarization (FAM) 
Ad on before training in a 1-trial passive-avoidance task 
M were then submitted to hypoxia or ECS to produce 
nA ograde amnesia (RA). 19 Ss received the same 
E iS and posttraining treatment but not prior FAM, 
Result control Ss received only FAM and training. 
s indicate that under these training conditions, 
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prior FAM is a necessary condition for both hypoxia an. 
ECS to produce RA. Results are considered to underlin 
the need to modify the consolidation hypothesi: 
Memory for an event is not fixated in isolation, but i 
incorporated into already existing dynamic systems 
thus, the strength of the new memory is determined i1 
part by the prior experience of the animal.—Journa 
abstract. 

8590. Schain, Richard J. & Watanabe, Kathy S. (О 
California, Center for фе Health ^ Sciences 
Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles.) Effects о 
undernutrition on early brain growth in the rabbit 
Experimental Neurology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 41(2), 366-370 
—Assigned 38 newborn New Zealand white rabbits t 
groups receiving normal or less than normal nutrition fo 
Days 1-21. Nutritional restriction resulted in a 537 
reduction of body growth, 8% reduction of whole braii 
growth, and 1395 reduction of cerebellar growth. Th 
reductions of accumulation of DNA, RNA, and choles 
terol were more pronounced in the cerebellum than i 
the cortical mantle. The effect of early undernutritio: 
upon cerebellar development appears to be less pro 
nounced in the rabbit than in the rat on the basis о 
comparison with previously reported studies. Neurologi 
cal observations indicate that undernourished animal 
manifest hyperreactive behaviors suggestive of failure c 
development of brain inhibitory mechanisms.—Journe 
abstract. 

8591. Schechter, Martin D. (U. Melbourne, Victori 
Australia) Transfer of state-dependent control of di: 
criminative behaviour between subcutaneously an 
intraventricularly administered nicotine and saline 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol 324) 327-33: 
— Trained 24 female hooded rats to choose between th 
side compartments of a 3-chambered shock-escap 
apparatus according to whether they were injected wit 
nicotine or saline. Half of the Ss learned to discrimina! 
between .4 mg/kg nicotine and saline administere 
subcutaneously (sc), whereas the other half learned | 
differentiate between 644 ng nicotine or saline admini 
tered intraventricularly. Ss trained by the sc rou 
discriminated between nicotine and saline given intr 
ventricularly and Ss trained by the intraventricular rou 
could differentiate when the 2 substances were injecte 
sc. This transfer of state-dependent control of discrim 
native behavior between sc and intraventricularly admi 
istered nicotine and saline is presented as evidence f 
the central origin of the nicotine-produced interocepti 
cue. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8592. Schmalbach, Kurt. (U. Hamburg, Neurolo, 
Clinic, W. Germany) On the application of a perfori 
ance test in cats with experimental chronic epilep: 
Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1972, M 
215(4), 325-337.—Used 11 epileptic cats, 9 of whi 
suffered from frequent spontaneous fits (more than 
seizures/mo) induced at a very early age, to develop 
test for the study of animals with chronic epilep 
processes (Kopeloff-method). Ss were trained to pres: 
lever in a Skinner-type box. Performance deteriorat 
was closely connected with the frequency of seizures 2 
was present both digitally and on cumulative reco! 
These clearly show the deterioration which may leac 
an ultimate failure of performance. Results are discus 
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and an outlook is given on the possibilities of the method 
or a scientific testing of antiepileptic substances, the 
avoidance of the high cost of such tests, and the 
woidance of a risky testing of toxic substances in 
| individual cases still resisting treatment. (German ab- 
| stract)—Journal abstract. 
| 8593. Sclafani, Anthony. (Brooklyn Coll., City О. New 
ork) Feeding inhibition and death produced by glucose 
ngestion in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 11(5), 595-601.—Maintained 56 normal female CFE 
Strain rats on a 1 hr/day feeding schedule. Ingestion of a 
7 or 8% glucose solution significantly suppressed food 
| intake and body weight and resulted in death. А 3.5% 
| glucose solution did not have these effects, while a 2196 
glucose solution resulted in greater feeding and weight 
| suppression but no fatalities. The addition of saccharin 
to the glucose solutions enhanced their suppressive 
| effects, although saccharin by itself did not reduce food 
intake or body weight. Results indicate that caloric 
epletion is not the sole cause of glucose-induced death, 
| and some other factor(s), perhaps insulin hypersecretion, 
| must also be responsible for this unusual effect. (21 ref) 
| —Journal abstract. 
- 8594. Singer, С. & Armstrong, S. (La Trobe U., 
Bundoora, Victoria, Australia) Cholinergic and beta- 
Idrenergic compounds in the control of drinking 
behavior in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 453-462.—De- 
scribes a series of studies with male Wistar rats 
N= 220)in which injections of a- and f-adrenergic 
agonists and antagonists, as well as carbachol and 
angiotensin II amide, were either (a) made into the 
lateral hypothalamus through permanently implanted 
| cannulas or (b) administered subcutaneously to observe 
"drinking and eating behavior. In contrast to previous 
ports, intrahypothalamic injections of the f-adrenergic 
igonist isoprenaline hydrochloride failed to elicit drink- 
ig behavior. Both carbachol and angiotensin adminis- 
te red to the same site and subcutaneously-administered 
| isoprenaline induced drinking behavior. Intrahypoth- 
| alamic injections of isoprenaline reduced both depriva- 
| tion-induced thirst and hunger. Prior injection of the £- 
adrenergic blocker propranolol hydrochloride eliminated 
| the blocking effect of isoprenaline on hunger but not 
| thirst. Drinking induced by intrahypothalamic injections 
f carbachol was reduced by prior injection of isoprena- 
line. It is concluded that isoprenaline administered 
“intrahypothalamically has an inhibitory effect on both 
| hunger and thirst. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8595. Vardaris, Richard M.; Gaebelein, Claude & 
ссіо, David C. (Kent State U.) Retrograde amnesia 
from hypothermia-induced brain seizures. Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 204-208 —Conducted 2 
| factorially-designed experiments оп 61 male Sprague- 
| Dawley rats to clarify the relation of treatment by 
“strychnine, hypothermia, or both, to EEG changes and 
Ograde amnesia for a passive avoidance task. The 
uence consisted of strychnine sulfate injection, .33 
E/kg (or saline control), and 15 min later 1 training 
In passive avoidance (cross-through to 1-ѕес foot- 
E. TE then immediate immersion їп 2°—3° C water 
enon athe tes of se ше павай 215°C 
е 1 shocked. training trial was 
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measured 24 hrs later (by any lengthening of the croi 
through latencies). Electrocorticograms (ECoGs). $ 
recorded before injection, during cooling (1 study), ¢ 
during warm-up. Results show that hypothermia si 
cantly (p = .012) impaired retention of the p 
avoidance task. Seizure-like hyperresponsiveness of 
cortex early during cooling (and hastened by strychni 
was deemed a more likely cause of the retrog 
amnesia than was the loss of EEG during соо 
suggested by earlier studies where deeper cooliny 
used. (15 ref)—W. C. Calvert. 

8596. Zigmond, Michael J. & Stricker, Edward M. 
Pittsburgh) Recovery of feeding and drinking һу | 
after intraventricular 6-hydroxydopamine or lat 
hypothalamic lesions. Science,  1973(Nov), 
182(4113), 717-720.—22 Sprague-Dawley rats 
intraventricular injections of 6-hydroxydopamine à 
pretreatment with pargyline became aphagic and adi 
and showed severe loss of brain catecholamines. Liki 
other Ss given lateral hypothalamic lesions, these 
gradually recovered ingestive behaviors, although & 
cholamine depletions were permanent. Both gro 
decreased food and water intakes markedly af 
administration of -methyltyrosine, at doses that did 
affect the ingestive behaviors of controls. Thus, bo 
loss and recovery of feeding and drinking behaviors p) 
involve central catecholamine-containing neurons. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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8597. Alvarez-Pelaez, Raquel. (Cajal Inst, М 
Spain) Effects of fimbria-fornix lesion on avoi 
conditioning in the rat. Physiology & Beha 
1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 603-607.—Studied learning 0 
conditioned avoidance response (CAR) in the shut 
box in 14 male Wistar albino rats with lesions 
fimbria-fornix region. Lesioned Ss showed facilita 
the acquisition of the CAR, accompanied by k Е 
level of freezing responses and a higher level E E. 
activity. At shorter CS-UCS intervals lesioned Ss 
better performance than 10 controls. When ne 
an activity box, a statistically significant ш 
spontaneous activity of lesioned Ss was E 
increase in activity was observed, howo 
lesioned Ss were tested in a linear maze. n add 
emotionality were found. (26 ref)—Journai s f- өер: 
8598. Appel, Claus P. Effects of el " 
conditioning. Goteborg Psychological Керо" M б 
2(14), 28 p.—Divided 24 albino rats into 3 gr me 
E2. Group C was subjected only to Em ecif 
electrodes. El and E2 groups were treater айса! 
leep 6 and 12 times, respectively. ае i 
electrosleep did affect the S's level of ac! e a 
conditioning took place. No long-term | 
observed.—Journal abstract. Ja U, Stritch schoo 


8599. Barnes, L., et al. (Loyo! 
Medicine, Maywood, Ш.) Effects of em 
and on brain amines in mice treated м 
pamine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, 
1973(Jan) Vol. 1(1), 35-40.—Co! 
experiments with a total of 300 ICR TR dopan 
Ss treated intracerebrally with 6-hy oe 7| respo! 
OHDA) developed exaggerated behavi 
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levodopa. The response was evaluated by employing a 
rating scale of mouse behavior. Presence of an MAO 
inhibitor was not necessary for the occurrence of the 
maximal response to levodopa. Hypersensitivity to 
levodopa appeared as soon as 4 hrs after 6-OHDA 
treatment and was still marked 30 days later. Norepi- 
nephrine (NE) and DA brain content was drastically 
reduced in 6-OHDA treated Ss; administration of 
levodopa to these Ss increased significantly the brain 
levels of these 2 amines. Acetylcholine levels were not 
affected by 6-OHDA treatment throughout the 20 days 
of the testing period. Data suggest that levodopa 
hypersensitivity 15 due to NE and DA formed by 
levodopa and to the decrease of their uptake by the nerve 
terminals destroyed by 6-OHDA treatment. (27 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8600. Beatty, William W. (North Dakota State U.) 
Influence of type of reinforcement on operant respond- 
ing by rats with ventromedial lesions. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 841-846.—Studied 
barpressing on fixed-ratio schedules for sucrose rewards 
in 26 female Holtzman rats with ventromedial hypoth- 
alamic (VMH) lesions. When both VMH Ss and 21 
controls. were maintained on ad lib feeding, their 
barpressing performance for sucrose did not differ, but if 
the VMH group was maintained at control body weight 
levels, they responded more frequently for sucrose than 
controls. in a subsequent experiment, performance for 
Noyes pellets and 32% sucrose was directly compared in 
УМН and control Ss maintained at 85% of their 
respective postoperative body weight levels. Under these 
conditions controls responded more frequently than 
lesioned Ss for either type of reinforcement, but the 
magnitude of the difference was greater with the Noyes 
pellet reward. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8601. Beatty, William W., et al. (North Dakota State 
U. Factors underlying deficient passive-avoidance 
behavior by rats with septal lesions. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 5(3), 
102-514. Analyzed passive-avoidance behavior in male 

oltzman rats (№ = 83) with septal lesions in 5 
ндеп». Results reveal 2 independent sources of the 
Red in retention of passive-avoidance responding. One 
actor, increased responsiveness to positive reinforce- 
Ment, caused a persistent deficit in passive-avoidance 
топ which could not be alleviated by previous 
RÀ on a different passive-avoidance task. A 2nd 
factor, described as a temporary defect in response 
inhibition, produced a transient deficit in passive-avoid- 
ance retention which could be alleviated by prior 
raining on another passive-avoidance task or continued 
testing on the same task. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 
In 8602. Benowitz, Larry & Teng, Evelyn L. (California 
[Sud of Technology) Contrasting effects of three 
за rain ablations on discrimination learning and 
shed in chicks. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
in Sychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 391-397.—Follow- 

& the ablation of 1 of 3 telencephalic regions, 93 White 
клоп baby chicks were given discrimination and 
à al training. Dorsomedial ablations which included 
aM ick's hippocampus impaired reversal training but did 
x affect the initial acquisition. Ablations that included 

Ssue homologous with and adjacent to the amygdala 
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interfered with early stages of acquisition but did not 
increase the number of trials to criterion and had no 
effects on reversal learning. Frontal ablations decreased 
the response rate while causing no significant learning | 
deficits. These results and previous findings suggest that | 
homologous avian and mammalian limbic-system struc- 
tures play similar roles in learning. (26 ref)—Journal | 
abstract. r 
8603. Bernardis, Lee L. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Disruption of diurnal feeding and weight gain cycles in 
weanling rats by ventromedial and dorsomedial hypoth- 
alamic lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 
10(5), 855-861.—Performed bilateral electrolytic lesions 
in the ventromedial (VMN) and dorsomedial (DMN) 
hypothalamic nuclei of 28-day-old male $ rague-Dawley 
rats. Sham-operated Ss served as controls. Food intake - 
and body weight gains were measured for 13 days at the 


types, but only the VMN Ss became obese. Data suggest | 
the existence in the medial hypothalamus of an area Tu 


the standpoint of overall caloric intake, this area consists | 
of 2 of neuronal assemblies that differ functionally | 
as profoundly as they are anatomically separate. (39 re 

—Journal abstract. 2 

8604. Bossom, Joseph. (Albert Einstein Coll. of | 

Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Time of recovery of voluntary 

following dorsal rhizotomy. Brain Research, 
1972, Vol. 45, 241-250.— Describes and discusses the. 
characteristics of stages of recovery of voluntary exten- 
sion and grasp after dorsal root transection In 
adolescent rhesus monkeys. 

8605. Brunner, Robert L.; Rossi, Ronald R. & | 
Hastings, Lloyd. (Purdue U., Lab. of Developmental 
Neurobiology) ECS produced disruption or facilitation 
of discriminated active avoidance ince in rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 847-850. 
— Investigated the effect of ECS on the performance of a 
1-ау active avoidance response. In Exp I with 55 male 
hooded rats it was found that if the response was learned | 
under lamine, ECS given prior to relearning failed 
to produce а deficit. Exp П (л = 48) demonstrated that 
ECS facilitated relearning of a response trained to low 
criterion level while it disrupted performance of a 
response trained to а strict criterion. Results ро 
other indications that J. A. Deutsch's (see PA, ol. 
47:10351) memory model has predictive value for 
proactive effects of ECS on relearning (retrieval). (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8606. Castro, Anthony J. (Louisiana State U., Medical 
Center, New Orleans) The effects of cortical ablations 
on usage in the rat. Brain Research, 1972, Vol. 
45, 251-253.—Bilateral frontal cortex lesions in 4 rats 
resulted in an inability to extend their tongues to laf 
food from a testing tray. This inability is interpreted а: 
an apraxic paralysis in that the same Ss were able t 
extend their tongues to lap water. 
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__ 8607. Colavita, Francis В. (U. Pittsburgh) Transfer of 
learned discrimination from peripheral to central 
auditory stimulation in cats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 22), 109-110.—Implanted 4 
ts with chronic bipolar electrodes either in the inferior 
lliculus (IC) or in the lateral tegmental nucleus (LTN). 
The Ss were then trained in a Ymaze to make a 
differential response to an 800-Hz and a 1,000-Hz tone. 
Оп a series of test trials, electrical brain stimulation at 
ither 800 or 1,000 pulses/sec was substituted for the 
taal stimuli used during original training. Ss with IC 
electrodes tended to behave as though they were 
Tesponding to the tonal stimuli, while LTN Ss did not. 
Data suggest that direct electrical brain stimulation can 
be а useful technique in the study of sensory coding. 
—Journal abstract. 
_ 8608. Coscina, D. V.; Seggie, J.; Godse, D. D. & 
Stancer, H. C. (Clarke Inst. of Psychiatry, Section of 
Neurochemistry, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Induction 
of rage in rats by central injection of 6-hydroxydopa- 
mine. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 1-6.—Made intracisternal injections 
300 ug of 6-hydroxydopamine in 13 male Wistar 
albino rats, eliciting a syndrome of hyperreactivity or 
hyperemotionality similar to that previously reported 
after septal or ventromedial hypothalamic (VMH) 
lesions. Specifically, Ss showed increased resistance to 
capture as well as increased number and magnitude of 
startle responses compared to 10 vehicle injected or 5 
normal controls. As with septal but not VMH lesions, 
this rage subsided with repeated testings (handling). The 
possible importance of brain neurotransmitters in the 
expression of behaviors is discussed. (31 ref)—Journal 
tract. 
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_ 8609. Crapper, D. В. & Dalton, A. J. (U. Toronto, 
Faculty of Medicine, Ontario, Canada) Aluminum 
induced neurofibrillary degeneration, brain electrical 
activity and alterations in acquisition and retention. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 935-945. 
—Studied neurofibrillary degeneration (NFD) in 8 cats. 
From the results it is concluded that in the early stages of 
an aluminum induced dementia model a positive 
correlation exists between the occurrence of NFD in 
hippocampus, entorhinal, and neocortex and the rate of 
conditioned avoidance response acquisition. Quantita- 
tive measurements from appropriate electronmicro- 
graphs indicate that the density of microtubules in a 
геріоп of NFD is profoundly reduced. At the stage in the 
encephalopathy in which short-term retention and 
acquisition are impaired the EEG and averaged visual 
evoked potentials were normal. Observations suggest 
that a nonelectrical activity of neurons, important to the 
learning-memory mechanism, may be altered by the 
effects of aluminum chloride. The disorganization of the 
dendritic microtubular System is postulated to alter 
dendroplasmic flow and supports the hypothesis that the 
translocation of synaptically active agents by the 
cytoplasmic streaming mechanism may subserve a 
omponent of the associative learning mechanism. (26 
E анн Е 

S610. Crapper, D. A. J. (U. Я 
‘Faculty of Medicine, са ape ME Oron Fa 
En -term retention, conditioned a response 
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acquisition and motivation following aluminum induced 
neurofibrillary degeneration. Physiology & Behavior. 
1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 925-933.—Theorized that alumi. 
num chloride induced neurofibrillary degeneration may 
provide a useful model for the study of a human 
dementia process. This possibility was assessed in 9 adult 
cats trained to perform on a delayed-response task, a 
conditioned avoidance task, visual and temporal discrim- 
ination tasks, and a motivational task involving reward- 
ing intracranial electrical stimulation. After an initial 
asymptomatic period, short-term retention and acquisi- 
tion of a conditioned avoidance response were selectively 
impaired. The associated ultrastructural abnormalities 
plausibly implicate the cytoplasmic streaming mecha- 
nism in the cellular substrate for some retention and 
acquisition phenomena. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8611. DeNoble, Victor; Robbins, David & Caplan, 
Marjorie. (Adelphi U.) A technique for facilitating 
visualization of skull sutures in the rat. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 739-742.—Describes а 
simple method by which the intersection of coronal and 
sagittal sutures may be easily visualized in the rat skull. 
Food coloring dye injected onto the skull after standard 
surgical preparation is differentially absorbed by the 
sutures without any adverse effects. 

8612. Dobrzecka, Czeslawa & Konorski, Jerzy. 
(Nencki Inst. of Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) 
The effect of dissection of corpus callosum on differen- 
tiation of instrumental reflexes to symmetrical tactile 
stimuli in dogs. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 
1973, Vol. 33(3), 543-551.— Presented a differentiation 
task to 7 dogs after transection of the corpus bee 
and to 7 normal dogs. The task consisted of lifting i 
left or right foreleg in response to tactile pur 
administered to the left or right side of d ai 
respectively. The task was very difficult for noi d » 
requiring from 500-1,000 trials. In contrast, opera ae 
mastered the task immediately after they learn Е 
perform the instrumental movements. ss AER 
plained in terms of the role played by callos: p. 
tions in the transfer of the afferent ШО ЫА 
side of the body to the оїһег.—/оигпа!арзїгас!. e 

8613. Donovick, Peter J. & Burright, Richard G (o 
U. New York, Binghamton) Diurnal drinking vari 
limbic system lesions maintained in an open 655-660. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 116) 67 ty 
—Measured the diurnal drinking patterns aa Charles 
following, and 4 wks after, surgery 1n 78 DS room. 
River albino rats maintained in an open СО eer or 
Drinking behavior was measured in operated dorsal 
Ss which had received lesions of the septum "oy 
hippocampus, habenula, or combined des (including 
habenula and medial-dorsal hippocampye v water 
part of the subiculum). All Ss drank most of the dorsal 
during the dark hours. Ss with lesions 0 any of the 
hippocampus drank more in the light Фар drink more 
other groups. Ss with septal lesions did no j 


i т 
restricted to either the dorsal hippocampus OT ^ oy put 
did not alter the total amount of eR ippo- 
combined lesions involving both mec ale above that 
campus and habenula elevated water ш 
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of all other groups both immediately after surgery and 4 
wks later. Results suggest that further behavioral 
fractionation of the limbic system may be possible. The 
importance of environmental isolation in the examina- 
tion of circadian rhythms is inferred. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8614. Donovick, Peter J.; Burright, Richard G. & 
Swidler, Mark A. (State U. New York, Binghamton) 
Presurgical rearing environment alters exploration, 
fluid consumption, and learning of septal lesioned and 
control rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
11(4), 543-553.—Reared 46 male albino rats in either 
enriched, social cages or restricted individual cages from 
25 days of age until they underwent septal or control 
surgery 2 mo later. Rearing conditions differentially 
altered septal and control behavior as measured by (a) 
exploration tests; (b) fluid consumption of water, 
saccharin, and quinine; and (c) the learning of a spatial 
alternation task. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8615. Essman, Walter B. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Age dependent effects of 5-hydroxytryptamine 
upon memory consolidation and cerebral protein syn- 
thesis. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 7-14.—Conducted 4 experiments 
with male CF-IS strain mice to examine the effects of 
intracranial 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) on age depend- 
ent cerebral processes. These included (a) the tissue 
uptake of 5-HT, which in 17-day old Ss did not lead to 
increases in forebrain 5-HT level; (b) when administered 
in close temporal proximity with a single trial passive 
avoidance training trial, intracranial 5-НТ produced a 
significant degree of retrograde amnesia in 15, 20, and 
30-day-old Ss, with a temporal gradient measured out to 
8 min. No significant retrograde amnesic effect for such 
passive avoidance behavior was produced in 17-day old 
Ss. The amnesic effect appeared to be specific to 5-HT, 
in that (c) other amines or 5-HT analogs administered 
intracranially in equimolar concentration had no amnes- 
ic effect. The relationship between age and the effect of 
intracranially administered 5-HT was considered with 
regard to regional cerebral protein synthesis. The 
incorporation of radioactive leucine into proteins of 
ES Tegions of the brain, including cerebral cortex, 
jM ganglia and diencephalon, midbrain, and cerebel- 
CHI significantly inhibited within 20 min following 
jes administration. No significant inhibition of cere- 
ral protein synthesis was observed in 17-day-old Ss 
s identical treatment. The data support the view that 
thee ition of protein synthesis may be effected by 
me in the regional concentration of 5-HT, and 
ed т circumstances wherein such increases are preclud- 
{оше because of endogenous metabolic circum- 
i ШК Or tissue uptake properties, protein synthesis 

Na may not occur.—Journal abstract. 
Mont 6. Everett, James C. & Corson, John A. (U. 
са Quebec, Canada) ECS in one-trial appetitive 
Com ing of rats: Retention and amnesia. Journal of 
SOR he & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
male. 1253.360. Conducted 4 experiments with 214 
TA hooded rats to assess the kind and degree of 
eai ine induced by ECS following a ]-trial appetitive 
ate B experience. Exp I (n = 30) and П (п = 60) 

w that although there is a definite amnesia that 
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cannot be explained as an artifact of ECS-induced _ 
aversiveness, some memory of the experience does - 
survive the ECS. Exp III (n — 96) suggests that this 
memory is for the novelty aspects of the learning . 
experience, while there is at least a partial amnesia for — 
the positive reinforcement received. Results of a 4th - 
experiment (n = 28) suggest that the ECS has the effect 
of interrupting or preventing the classification of a novel 
object as reinforcing ог nonreinforcing.—Journal 
abstract. 

8617. Feeney, Dennis M. & Gulotta, Frank P. (U. New | 
Mexico) Suppression of seizure discharges and sleep 
spindles by lesions of the rostral thalamus. Brain 
Research, 1972, Vol. 45, 254-259.—Unilateral rostral _ 
thalamic lesions led to a decrease of seizure discharges in 
the ipsilateral hemisphere of 17 acute cats, in which 
generalized grand mal seizures were induced by Metrazol 
injection or cortical penicillin foci. (16 ref) 1 

8618. Flaherty, Charles F.; Capobianco, Salvatore & 
Hamilton, Leonard W. (Rutgers State U.) Effects of 
septal lesions on retention of negative contrast. - 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 625-631. “ 
—Trained 78 Sprague-Dawley and 21 Wistar male rats - 
in 3 experiments to lick either 32 or 4% sucrose solutions — 
for 5 min/day. Following acquisition training, the 32% Ss - 
were shifted to 4%. A negative contrast effect was found 
in controls with retention intervals of 1, 4, or 5 days 
inserted between shift phases, but not with a 17-day 
interval. It is concluded that septal lesions accelerate the _ 
forgetting so that contrast effects were found with a 1- 
day, but not with 4- or 5-day retention intervals. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8619. Flynn, John P. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Patterning mechanisms, patterned reflexes, and attack 
behavior in cats. Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 
1972, Vol. 20, 125-153.—Using stimulation rather than. 
naturally occurring behavior, an attempt is made to find 
the neural basis for attack behavior. Motivation is not 
included in the study since it is the attack behavior rather 
than motivation to attack that is of concern. Following 
hypothalamic and other brain lesions, the effect of 
stimulation at one brain site (priming) on the effects of 
stimulation at a 2nd brain site is presented. Priming was 
most effective when it was at the same site as the test site. 
Anterior priming sites were somewhat effective but 

terior priming had no effect on latency to attack, 
indicating that the major direction of influence is from 
the anterior onto the posterior sites. Visual guidance is 
also involved particularly when the object (е.р., rat or 
mouse) is presented to the eye contralateral to the site 
stimulated, indicating that the ipsilateral eye is less 
effective in mediating attack.—J. M. Roberts. 

8620. Fried, Р. A. & Mclntyre, D. C. (Carleton U., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Electrical and behavioral 
attenuation of the anti-convulsant properties of A-THC 
following chronic administrations. Psychopharmacologia, 
1973, Vol. 31(3), 215-227.—Examined the anticonvul- 
sant properties of y-trans-tetrahydrocannabinol (T HC) 
in 21 male Wistar rats subjected to daily convulsions 
induced by direct electrical stimulation of either the 
anterior limbic cortex or the amygdala. EEGs were 
recorded during the development of the convulsions 
(kindling) and during the repeated daily injections of 


my. 


| THC. THC was administered daily until Ss were 
| behaviorally tolerant. The drug had, initially, a very 
“pronounced effect on the subcortical seizures and а 
Slightly lesser effect on the cortical seizures—either 
| stopping them entirely or reducing their duration. 
However, as Ss became tolerant to THC (defined 
behaviorally and electrically), the anticonvulsant’ proper- 
"ties of the drug diminished. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
2 - 8621. Gengerelli, J. A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 


Oscillatory potentials resulting from cerebral self-stim- 
ulation in rats. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
840), 291-316.—Studied evoked potentials generated by 
| cerebral self-stimulation in male albino rats. Stimulus 
| trains of 30 biphasic rectangular waves of various 
"repetition rates (30, 50, 100, 150, and 200/sec) were 
| employed. Evoked potentials during a 2-sec interval after 
the termination of a stimulus train were recorded from 
" Various points in the cerebral mass. The early portion of 
_ the interval was characterized by rhythmic oscillations in 
the alpha range whose number and amplitude were 
© related to the repetition rate of the stimulus. There was a 
_ positive covariation between the rate of leverpressing for 
_ self-stimulation and the phenomenon of rhythmic 
oscillations in the evoked potential—Author abstract. 
8622. Genovese, Eugenio; Zonta, Nerina & 
Mantegazza, Paolo. (U. Milan, Italy) Decreased antino- 
| ciceptive activity of morphine in rats pretreated 
| intraventricularly with 5,6-dihydroxytryptamine, a long- 
lasting selective depletor of brain serotonin. Psycho- 
Pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(4), 359-364.—Measured the 
antinociceptive activity of morphine in 24 male Sprague- 
Dawley Tats treated with 5,6-dihydroxytryptamine (5,6- 
DHT) through cannulae chronically implanted into both 
- lateral ventricles of the brain. 5,6-DHT, which induces a 
— Selective degeneration of serotoninergic nerve terminals 
in the CNS, markedly decreased the effect of morphine. 
The possible role of 5-hydroxytryptamine on antinoci- 
_ ceptive activity of morphine is discussed. (31 ref) 
Journal abstract. 
-.. 8623. Grant, Lester D.; Соѕсіпа, Donald vs 
rossman, Sebastian P. & Freedman, Daniel X. (U. 
North Carolina, Child Development Inst., Chapel Hill) 
Muricide after serotonin depleting lesions of midbrain 
raphé nuclei. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 77-80. 
8624. Grossman, Sebastian P. & Grossman, Lore. (U. 


ж 


23 


P 
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- Chicago) Persisting deficits in rats "recovered" from 


_ transections of fibers which 
mus laterally. Journal of Co ative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 515-527.—Ín a study 
E 36 female albino Sprague-Dawley rats, parasagittal 


enter or leave hypothala- 


knife cuts along the lateral border of the hypothalamus 
fibers that enter or leave 

thalamus laterally reproduced the full spectrum 
__ of effects on food intake seen after lateral hypothalamic 
adipsic for weeks or months 
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low environmental temperatures. Food consumpti 

appeared to be governed primarily by the palatabilty of 
the diet. Ss also did not respond to NaCl or Polyethylene 
glycol treatments (which result in cellular dehydration ог 
extracellular hypovolemia) and returned to a state of 
adipsia when food was removed. (30 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

8625. Hamilton, Leonard W. & Capobianco, Salvatore, 
(Rutgers State U.) Consumption of sodium chloride and 
lithium chloride in normal rats and in rats with septal 
lesions. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 163), 
213-218.—Used bilateral septal lesions to study the 
relative importance of taste vs postingestional cues in 
discriminating between NaCl solutions and a poisonous 
LiCl solution in adult male rats. The 64 Ss (including 32 
operated controls) were CFE strain, Sprague-Dawley 
descendents. In 2 experiments the Ss obtained their daily 
fluid needs by drinking a dilute (.77 M) NaCl solution 
during a 20-min test session. On days 5, 11, 16, and 2 
the solution was changed to equimolar (.77 M) LiCl. A 
3rd study tested sensitivity of Ss to a change in LiCl 
concentration (to .106 M). A discrimination index was 
based on subtracting testday intake (LiCl) from the NaCl 
intake of the pretest day. A conditioned aversion index 
was based on NaCl intake on the posttest day, subtract- 
ed from NaCl intake on the pretest day. Results show 
that both septally-lesioned rats and controls can learn to 
discriminate LiC] from NaCl within the Ist few minutes 
of the test (LiCl) session. This appeared to be based upon 
the internal postingestive cues (related to LiCl poison- 
ing). Septal (lesioned) Ss were more reactive to such cues 
than control Ss, and were also зт reactive to changes 
in LiCl concentration.—W. C. Calvert. 

8626. Homskaya, E. D. (Moscow State U., USSR) T 
human frontal lobes and their role in the org 73. Vol 
activity. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 19 M 
33(2), 509-522 —Studied the role of the human epik 
lobes, particularly the mediobasal region, in My 
tion of 2 types of unspecific activation: fast 0 E 
reactions and slow changes in levels of vani lobes 
normals and 202 patients with lesions of the Hec 
and other regions of the brain were observed. reflex and 
were different components of the orienting Data show 
slow changes in the form of the EEG eec 594 
that the mediobasal parts of the копи activation. 
important regulators for both types О 
—Journal abstract. 

8627. Hu, James W. (New York ш ho so 
period of hypothalamic thirst pathway in А 
of Comparative & Physiological PE peri 
Vol. 85(3), 463-468.—Estimated the ewe 
the hypothalamic thirst pathway in 4 m: “a by behavior- 
the double-pulse stimulating tochi ted by such 
al measurements of the response elici ural substrate 
stimulation. Results suggest a discrete d 
involved in stimulus-bound drinking Wi 7 
period of .9 msec. (21 ref)—Journal abstract ropert, (U. 

8628. Hughes, Carroll W. & Boice, d avoidance 
Missouri) Domestication, sophistication, & Physiological 
in Norway rats. Journal of Comparative 13 —Adminis- 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 840), 408-4 dance tasks which 
tered successive l-way and 2-way avo! ‘ing 0 docility, 
included treatments of postweaning han 


rior learning sophistication, and differential shock 
intensity. In this 2-stage paradigm, with 32 wild and 32 
hooded Long-Evans rats, escape and avoidance behav- 
jors of wild and laboratory Ss were indistinguishable. 
Sophistication in laboratory-learning experience and 

shock contributed significantly to the performance 
‘of both wild and domestic Ss in 1-way, but not 2-way, 
avoidance. In contrast, effects of handling were appar- 
ently negligible. Findings do not support the notion of 
| degeneracy of learning ability in the domesticated rat. 
(B ref)—Journal abstract. 

8629. Hunsicker, James P.; Nelson, Thomas C. & 
Reid, Larry D. (Bradley U.) Two kinds of intracranial 
stimulation as counterconditioners of persisting avoid- 
ance in rats. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
1(3), 227-230.—Tested the counterconditioning effec- 
tiveness of positively-reinforcing intracranial stimulation 
(P-ICS), movement-producing intracranial stimulation 
(M-ICS), and no ICS presented during 0 or 2.5 or 5 min 
— of flooding (ie. response prevention) of an active 
avoidance habit, using a3 X 3 factorial design. Ss were 
adult male Sprague-Dawley rats: 12 P-ICS Ss with 
implants (electrodes) in the medial forebrain bundle of 
the hypothalamus; 12 M-ICS Ss with implants in the 
< internal capsule-crus cerebri; and of the 12 no-ICS Ss 8 
_ Were sham-operated controls. In the avoidance task Ss 
had 10 sec in which to avoid footshock by climbing from 
a grid onto a shelf which after 30 sec of safety would 
Tetract, dropping S back onto the grid and starting a new 
trial. After acquisition of the habit (to a criterion of 10 
Consecutive avoidances) counterconditioning began. The 
P-ICS, M-ICS, or no ICS was administered for 5 min of 
Which the Ist part was done with S in a pail and the last 
0, Or 25, or 5 min were done on the grid (no-current) 
With the shelf removed to prevent response. Finally, with 
E replaced, perseveration of avoidance was measured. 

esults show that P-ICS during flooding gave markedly 
Breater reduction in responding than the other treat- 
ments.—W. C. Calvert. 

8630. Jacobs, Barry L.; Asher, Regan & Dement, 
Е C. (Princeton U.) Electrophysiological and 
k havioral effects of electrical stimulation of the Raphe 
qw in cats. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
as A 489-495.—Found that electrical stimulation of 
a lei raphe dorsalis in 7 adult cats produced suppres- 
Es 9f ponto-geniculate-occipital cortex (PGO) waves 
RA REM sleep, mild arousal and orienting response, 

Suppression of feeding in an S deprived of food for 3 
E. Contrary to these effects, stimulation of nuclei 
* pontis and magnus triggered the occurrence of 

the f Waves, produced no arousal, and failed to suppress 
il ceding of food-deprived Ss. No synchronogenic or 
Er ducing effects were produced by stimulation of 
l ос these raphe nuclei. Stimulation of the midbrain 
| E formation produced responses similar to those 
following dorsalis stimulation. (18 ref)—Journal 


. abstract, 
E 8631. Johnson, David A.; Bielauskas, Linas A. & 
ance ster, Josh. (Ohio U.) DRL training and perform: 
) е following anterior, posterior, or complete septal 
" 19730 in infant and adult rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
Vang OV) Vol. 11(5), 661-669.—Gave infant Long- 
ns hooded rats septal lesions, caudate lesions, 
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electrode punctures, or skin incisions at 7 days of age - 
and allowed their litter mates to develop normally until | 
119 days of age before receiving septal lesions. When 
trained to barpress on differential reinforcement of low — 
tates schedules of reinforcement all Ss with septal lesions 
which included the posterior septum and columns of the | 
fornix were very inefficient. Ss with electrode punctures, 
caudate lesions, or anterior septal lesions performed as | 
efficiently as controls. Age at the time of lesion did not 
affect the severity of the behavioral deficit; however, — 
minor recovery of function was displayed following the 
119-day recovery period. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8632. Kapatos, Gregory & Gold, Richard M. (State О. — 
New York, Cortland) Evidence for ascending noradre- 
nergic mediation of hypothalamic hyperphagia. Pharma- 
cology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 
81-87.—18 female CFE rats sustaining unilateral abla- 
tion of the ventral ascending noradrenergic bundle, in 
combination with a contralateral parasagittal knife cut 
rostrolateral to the ventromedial nucleus of the hypotha- 
lamus (VMN), became obese. Ablation of the ventral | 
noradrenergic (NA) bundle was effective at both | 
mammillary and midbrain levels. The weight gains 
produced by this asymmetrical technique were compara- 
ble to those obtained following bilateral parasagittal 
knife cuts. 11 other Ss with unilateral mammillary lesions | 
that spared the ventral NA bundle or unilateral midbrain 
lesions which only partially destroyed the ventral NA 
bundle, in combination with the contralateral parasagit- 
tal knife cut, did not become obese. The neural substrate 
damaged in the production of hypothalamic hyperphagia 
thus appears to be that part of the ascending ventral NA 
bundle which projects medially through the effective 
parasagittal knife cut locus rostrolateral to the VMN. (29 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8633. Kemble, Ernest D. (U. Minnesota, Div. of Social 
Sciences) Wood-gnawing in rats following cortical, 
olfactory bulb or limbic lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 735-738.—Examined wood-gnaw- 
ing in 39 male Holtzman albino rats following neocorti- 
cal, olfactory bulb, or limbic lesions. Anterior neocorti- 
cal lesions produced a persistent (50-day) reduction of 
wood-gnawing which was not due to inability to gnaw or 
reduced body weight. All other lesions produced a 
transient (8-12 day) depression of gnawing —Journal 
abstract. 

8634. Kierniesky, Nicholas C. & Gerall, Arnold A. 
(Mount St. Mary's Coll., Emmitsburg, Md.) Effects of 
testosterone propionate implants in the brain on the 
sexual behavior and peripheral tissue of the male rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 1165), 633-640. 
— Studied the effects of testosterone propionate (TP) 
implanted in medial preoptic-anterior hypothalamic 
(MPO-AH) area, caudate-putamen, substantia nigra, and 
reticular formation on the sexual behavior of 98 
castrated male Sprague-Dawley rats. Either TP or 
cholesterol (C) was fused to the inside of 20-gauge 
cannula and bilaterally implanted in the brain of Ss not 
exhibiting ejaculatory patterns for 3 successive weeks 
after castration. Ejaculatory patterns were restored by . 
TP implanted in all of the neural areas studied. No 
ejaculations were recorded in C-implanted animals. 
Glans penis epithelium was significantly more stimulated 
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in the TP- than in C-implanted Ss. Thus, evidence was 
obtained that androgen from the implants entered the 
eneral circulation and reached somatic organs and 
. probably other neural areas. Using the hormone implan- 
‘tation technique, therefore, no reliable evidence was 
obtained to conclude that the MPO-AH is a special site 
for selectively utilizing androgen for controlling male 
“sexual behavior. (23 ref}—Journal abstract. 
__ 8635. Kouba, Frank C. & Bussey, Mary E. (U. Illinois) 
wo-way shuttle avoidance after simultaneous and 
aged lateral septal lesions in the rat. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 111-112. 
Tested 27 naive male Sprague-Dawley rats with 
- unilateral, l-stage bilateral, and 2-stage bilateral lesions 
at 10-day intervals) of the lateral septal area for 
cquisition of 2-way active avoidance behavior in the 
huttlebox. 9 controls were sham operated. Performance 
as enhanced with l-stage bilateral lesions, but no 
ignificant enhancement was observed with unilateral or 
-stage bilateral lesions. Results indicate that recovery of 
this aspect of septal function occurs when bilateral 
lesions are spaced by 10 days.—Journal abstract. 
__ 8636. Kramarcy, N.; Mikulka, P. & Freeman, F. (Old 
. Dominion U.) The effects of dorsal hippocampal lesions 
On reinforcement shifts. Physiological Psychology, 
.1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 248-250.— Tested the effects of 
bilateral, focal damage to the dorsal hippocampus on 
lick-rate responses to shifts in reinforcement from 32% 
ucrose to 4% sucrose solution, or vice versa, in 40 adult 
le Long-Evans hooded rats. 20 of these Ss were sham 
perated. During the preshift training the number of 
licks was recorded during 18 daily 5-min periods in a 
Skinner box with hippocampal and Sham-operated Ss 
. randomly assigned to the 32% or the 4% condition. Then, 
for 5 final days of testing, the hippocampal and sham 
Operated groups were both divided factorially into 4 
groups: 1 upshifted to 32%, 1 downshifted to 4% sucrose, 
‘and 1 remaining at each level as controls. Results show 
‘that Ss shifted to an increased concentration quickly 
| adjusted to control levels. Both hippocampal and sham- 
operated Ss in downshifted groups showed a marked 
egative contrast effect, i.e., went below Ss which had 
continued at the 4% concentration. It is Proposed that 
the immediate feedback inherent in the licking response 
resulted in the standard contrast effect and that earlier 
Studies may have failed to find it in hippocampectomized 
Ss because of the intertrial intervals of several minutes 
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he sex differences 


nales. Results are discussed in terms of the regulatory 
onsequences of varying nutritional intake patterns and 
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the role of female sex hormones in the regulation of 
weight and composition. (24 ref}—Journal abstract. 
8638. Levine, Michael S. & Schwartzbaum, J. 
California, Los Angeles) Sensorimotor functions 
striatopallidal system and lateral hypothalamus 
consummatory behavior in rats. Journal of Compara 
& Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec) Vol 8 
615-635.—Conducted 5 experiments with male albi 
Holtzman rats (№ = 98) to evaluate the roles of | 
globus pallidus, entopeduncular nucleus, and lateral: 
hypothalamus in the control of limb movement 
consummatory behavior. The entopeduncular nucle 
but not the lateral hypothalamus, was shown to be part 
of a lateralized system controlling forelimb us 
contrast, the 3 structures displayed shared functions 
the control of consummatory behavior. Whether 
shared functions pertained to either sensoi 
dispositional, or reward mechanisms was not 
mined, although experiments were designed to limit 
possibilities. Additional experimentation demonstral 
marked gustatory disturbances after pallidal lesions th 
seemed to reflect destruction of thalamocortical fibei 5 
passage through the pallidum. (43 ref)—Journal abs 
8639. Lukaszewska, Irena. (Nencki Inst. of E 
mental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Distance discrimi 
tion in frontopolar rats. Acta Neurobiologiae Experit 
talis, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 523-526.—Assigned 27 rats Wi 
ablations of the tip of the frontal poles and 
unoperated controls to groups receiving 10, 40, 0 
forced trials on the short and long arms of a distant 
discrimination apparatus. Ss were then given 10 
choice trials. Normal Ss in all 3 groups tended to 
the shorter path, while this tendency was not appare 
Group 1 frontopolar Ss. The tendency to pick the sh 
path increased with increased forced trials but rei 
significantly below that of the normals (p < 


orbital lesions showed significantly elevated Ni 
rates and little evidence of response patterning. 
acquisition nor asymptotic per 
temporal schedule, differenti 
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behavioral changes following orbital lesions as either 
perseveration or disinhibition is not entirely accurate. An 
explanation emphasizing alternation between 2 incom- 
patible behaviors is offered. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8641. Maser, Jack D.; Klara, Joan W. & Gallup, 
Gordon G. (Tulane U.) Archistriatal lesions enhance 
tonic immobility in the chicken (Gallus gallus). Physiolo- 

& Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 729-733.—9 
straight-run Production Red chickens sustaining lesions 
in the archistriatum intermedium showed an 8-fold 
increase in the duration of tonic immobility as compared 
with controls. Septal lesions (n = 9) had no significant 
effect when compared with sham operates. It is assumed 
that the tractus occipitomesencephalicus, a possible 
avian variant of the primate pyramidal tract was 
damaged. The behavioral effect found here supports the 
notion that the avian archistriatum is “conjuctive” cortex 
and that the archistriatum cannot be described as a 
homolog of the mammalian amygdala without qualifica- 
tions. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8642. McKillop, Brian R. & Thompson, Richard W. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) The effect of proac- 
tive electroconvulsive shock (ECS) on the Kamin effect. 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 201-203. 
—Tested the hypothesis that previous electroconvulsive 
shock (ECS) in 30 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
would prevent the Kamin effect (i.e., a loss of condi- 
tioned avoidance responses (CARs) for testing at 1 hr 
but not at 0 and 24 hrs after training. Ss were given 3 full 
seizures daily for 3 days (by 40-та, 0.2-sec shocks via 
earclips), and 30 pseudo-ECS Ss (PECS) were handled 
the same but with no shock at all. 30 control Ss were not 
handled. Then, within 14—24 hrs all 3 groups learned the 
shuttle box CAR (crossing to the unelectrified half of a 
grid within the 5 sec between buzzer onset and shock 
Onset) with the criterion set low at 3 CARs. After this 
Pretraining the ECS, PECS, and control groups were 
divided into 3 subgroups (10 Ss each) for retention 
testing at, respectively, 0 hr (actually 5 min), 1 hr, and 24 
hrs after pretraining. The retention score was the number 
of CARs in 30 retraining trials. Results support the 
hypothesis since the fewer CARs at the 1 hr than at the 0 
and 24 hr interval was significant (p < .01) for the 
PECS and control groups, but not for the ECS group. A 
cholinergic mechanism may be implicated in the Kamin 
effect—W. C. Calvert. 
ie 8643. Meyer, Patricia, et al. (Ohio State U., Research 
pena tion) Behavior of cats with lesions of the septal 
forebrain or anterior sigmoid neocortex. Journal of 
oe & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
i (3), 491—501.— Tested 22 spayed female cats preopera- 
ively on a BLACK -wHITE discrimination, placing 
Tesponses, visual-cliff preferences, and open-field activi- 
ly. Subsequently, Ss received lesions in the septum or 
anterior sigmoid gyrus or remained as normal controls. 
fap Peratively, Ss were retested on all preoperative 
d т апа also on passive-avoidance, serial reversal, 

lelayed-alternation, and searching tasks. The anterior 
Sigmoid group was impaired in relearning a BLACK 
-WHITE discrimination. Both the frontal and septal 
groups were more active than controls in the open field 
and also were impaired on the last 100 trials of delayed 
alternation. No differences were observed among the 
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groups in the remainder of the tasks. (46 ref)—Journal 
abstract. A 

8644. Miliaressis, E. & Poirel, C. (U. Quebec, Lab. of 
Experimental Neurophysiology & Psychopathology, 
Chicoutimi, Canada) [On the functional significance of 
intracerebral self-stimulation to comparative psychopa- 
thology.] (Fren) Encéphale, 1972(Nov), Vol. 61(6), 
560—573.— Briefly discusses a study involving implanta- 
tion of electrodes in differing areas of the hypothalamus | 
using 45 Sprague-Dawley albino rats. Findings with 
respect to self-stimulation by the Ss are discussed in the 
context of a more general review of hypotheses about the 
nature of self-stimulation. Self-stimulation is most 
readily interpreted as a phenomenon resulting from a 
developmentally and phylogenetically primitive biologi- 
cal mechanism. (41 ref)—R. L. Cook. ‘ 

8645. Mok, A. C.; Box, Blanche M. & Mogenson, С. J. 
(U. Western Ontario, London, Canada) The effect of 
ablating the habenular nucleus of rats recovered from 
lesions of the lateral hypothalamus. Physiology & | 
Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 577-579.—Made bilater- 
al lesions in the habenular nuclei of 30 male Wistar rats | 
4-6 wks after recovery of feeding following lateral 
hypothalamic lesions. Although a transient hypophagia 
was observed in some Ss, none showed aphagia or 
adipsia. Data indicate that the habenular nucleus is not à. 
crucial part of the feeding system which mediates the 
recovery from aphagia shown by rats with lateral 
hypothalamic lesions.—Journal abstract. 

8646. Myers, R. D.; Hall, G. H. & Rudy, T. A. (Purdue 
U., Lab. of Neuropsychology) Drinking in the monkey 
evoked by nicotine or angiotensin Il microinjected in 
hypothalamic and mesencephalic sites. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 15-22. 
— Measured spontaneous drinking in 7 unanesthetized 
male rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta) following a 1-pl 
injection of nicotine at 153 sites in the hypothalamus and 
mesencephalon. Nicotine in doses of 5 and 10 ug evoked 
the intake of water in volumes ranging from 35-365 ml 
within 30 min following the microinjection. A lower dose 
produced less drinking or had no effect. An anatomical 
mapping of this response revealed that nicotine exerted 
its dipsogenic effect at only 18 of the 153 sites at which 
the alkaloid was injected. These sensitive loci were 
clustered in and around the mammillary complex. When 
1 pl of angiotensin II solution was microinjected in a 
dose of 1 pg at homologous sites in the hypothalamus 
and mesencephalon, volumes of water from 30-320 ml 
were consumed within 30 min after the injection. 
Anatomical distribution of the loci sensitive to angioten- 
sin correspond identically to the nicotine drinking sites. 
It is hypothesized that a cholinergic pathway mediated 
by nicotine receptors may subserve a drinking circuit in 
the brain stem of the primate. Further, because of the 
anatomical concordance of the dipsogenic substances, it 
is proposed that topically applied angiotensin may act to 
pe asian i T within this region. (34 ref)—Journal - 
abstract. 

8647. Nolley, David A. (Brain Research Lab., Syra- 
cuse, М.Ү.) Depression of agonistic behavior after 
diagonal band of Broca lesions in rats. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
84(2), 365-369.—28 male Sprague-Dawley rats received 
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either lesions of the diagonal band of Broca (DBB) or not reduce the overall severity of the seizure as indicated 
‘sham DBB lesions followed by septal lesions, or septal Бу the coma durations. (16 ref) —W. C. Calvert. 
lesions followed by DBB lesions. Shock-elicited fighting 8650. Plumer, Sheldon I. & Siegel, Jerome. (Idaho 
‘was diminished significantly by DBB lesions. Septal State U.) Caudate-induced inhibition of hypothalamic 
lesions elevated the DBB lesion-induced depression attack behavior. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
transiently. It is concluded that the DBB lesions Vol. 1(3),254-256.—Tested the effectiveness of electrical 
‘interrupted a fiber system which either carries а stimulation of the caudate nucleus as an inhibitor of 
facilitatory effect upon agonistic behavior from the either affective or stalking attack behavior elicited by 
amygdala to the dorsal forebrain or participates in the unilateral stimulation of the hypothalamus in 4 аці 
response to nociaceptive stimulation. (19 ref)—Journa! female cats. The caudate stimuli were of low frequency 
bstract. (6 pps) delivered via electrodes in the heads of both 
— 8648. Panksepp, Jaak, et al. (Worcester Foundation caudate nuclei at values selected for their ability to 
for Experimental Biology, Lab. of Neurophysiology, totally inhibit a learned operant (barpressing). Anesthe- 
Shrewsbury, Mass.) Noradrenergic pathways and sleep- tized rats were placed in the test chamber as attack 
waking States іп cats. Experimental Neurology, Objects. A test trial was stimulation of the caudates for 20 
1973(Nov), Vol. 41(2), 233-245.—Implanted 4 female sec followed by caudate plus hypothalamic stimuli for 30 
cats with electrodes in the cerebral cortex, hippocampus, sec (or until attack occurred within that time). Control j 
lateral geniculate nuclei, and neck and eye muscles. trials (alternating with test trials) used hypothalamic 
Polygraphic recordings were obtained before and after stimulation alone until attack occurred (within 30 sec). 
administration of 6-hydroxydopamine into the region of Results show that the full attack pattern (affective or 
the ventral noradrenergic pathway at the mesencephalic stalking type) occurred in 100% of the total of 55 control 
level. Records were scored in 5 categories: active awake, trials but in only 11% of the 55 test (caudate inhibition) 
quiet awake, light slow wave sleep, deep slow wave sleep, trials. The caudate stimulation inhibited only the 
and REM sleep. The acute effect of 6-hydroxydopamine directed motor aspects of the attack, but not the 
Was a shift toward electrocortical arousal, probably "0Mdirected and autonomic aspects such as hissing 
Teflecting the release of endogenous amines within piloerection, and respiration changes. These findings add 
ascending noradrenergic systems. The chronic effect was to earlier ones in showing that СЕ udate stimulation 
small increase in deep slow wave sleep and REM sleep. Е" with goal-directed behavior. (22 ref)—W. C. 
Norepinephrine was significantly depleted in all Ee 
‘sampled V occipital о M cortex, Den 8651. Plunkett, R. P.; Faulds, B. D. & Albino, R. c 
lobe, basal forebrain region, striatum, hypothalamus, (U. Natal, Pietermaritzburg, South Africa) Place e 
‘cerebellum, and brain stem). Serotonin was depleted t A ing in hippocampectomized rats. Bulletin of the ^ Y 
lesser extent in occipital cortex, temporal cortex, pyri- nomic Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 79-80.—6 ol cd, 
orm lobe, cerebellum, and brain stem. Since the greatest oe pally lesioned, 6 of 12 amygdaloid Leste 
epletion of norepinephrine was found in the basal 2” 6 of 12 unoperated control male albino rats 


z H P л ining Ss were 
orebrain (to 24% of control levels), the ventral noradre- ее a sees А mea es pico p^ а 
егріс pathway was selectively influenced to some Eirocanpelly- lesioned Se were similar to amygdaloid 


extent. Data indicate that activation of the ventral : i h criterion 
y induces electrocortical arousal, while depletion E And normál еы in place ie td The 
ey may induce somnolence. ньо оѓ Н/У to criterion on ber ш 
4 5 ХХ response learning for hippocampally lesioned Ss Wi 
E Pee, дош P. & Jones, Richard. (U. British higher than it was for the control groups —Joumal 
» er, Canada) Effects of antecedent abstract. 
footshock and current intensity on ECS-produced motor 8652. Reid, Larry D.; Casper, Nancy J. & Smith, 
ге in rats. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), Randall S. (Bradley U.) Tests of Lenzer's ui 
ol. 1(3), 241-244.—Studied the inhibitory effects of intracranial reinforcement. Bulletin of the Psychonom 
preceding footshock (FS) on motor seizures which Society, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 261-263.—Fixed 10 
шей from ECS. Ss were 72 male hooded rats. The male albino rats with chronically indwelling electr : 
‹ stimulus was -5-sec, 20-ma; and the FS was 5-sec, 2- test I. I. Lenzer's model of positive intracranial reinforce 
ma, current. After 2 daily ECS treatments, on the 3rd ment. The model stresses the associative bonding 
day FS was given | sec before the ECS. Results show supposedly occurring between stimuli of the "E 
pat antecedent FS inhibited the tonic extension phaseof stimulation and stimuli of the environment where liey 
e motor seizure without effecting a corresponding | stimulation can occur. Results show that Ss ran an tive 
reduction in duration of the post-convulsive coma. A just as efficiently when the opportunities for ae 
2nd study used ECS stimuli of 10, 20, or 40 ma and bonding were maximized as when they were mini ding 
fund the incidence of tonic extension, but not the Therefore, the model was not confirmed. The блан 
uration of the ensuing coma, was positively related to that sodium amytal decreased running іше for 
ECS current level. Results (a) confirm previous reports stimulation is also incompatible with o 
hat antecedent FS blocks ECS-produced tonic extension —Journal abstract. allace, Jack 
such blocking being a common assay for the effective- 8653. Reiter, Russel J.; Blum, Kenneth; W Sciences 
ess of anticonvulsant drugs), and (b) show that FS (asis Е. & Merritt, James Н. (U. Texas, Health Pog on 
Iso true of commonly-used anticonvulsant drugs) does Center, San Antonio) Effect of the pineal gla 
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alcohol consumption by congenitally blind male rats. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
34(3, Pt. A), 937-939.—Offered 12 congenitally blind 
male Wistar rats a choice of a 5% alcohol solution or tap 
water. 6 Ss were pinealectomized and 6 sham-operated. 
After 34 days, the intact Ss were injected daily with 1 mg 
of melatonin for 2 wks; the pinealectomized Ss were 
injected daily with the diluent only. During the next 2 
wks, the injections were reversed. The intact Ss drank 
more of the alcohol solution than water throughout the 
experiment while the pinealectomized Ss drank more 
water than alcohol during the Ist 18 days, after which 
alcohol consumption generally increased and water 
consumption decreased. In neither case did melatonin or 
diluent appreciably alter the choice of drinking fluid. 
Results suggest that the choice of alcohol solution 
induced by congenital blindness is initially modified by 
the pineal gland.—Journal abstract. 

8654. Riddell, William I; Malinchoc, Michael & 
Reimers, Richard O. (State University Coll. New York, 
Brockport) Shift and retention deficits in hippocampec- 
tomized and neodecorticate rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 869-878.—Conducted 4 experi- 
ments with a total of 42 male Long-Evans hooded rats. 
The effect of hippocampal lesions on retention and the 
ability to shift responses with changes in reward 
contingencies were investigated on a spatial discrimina- 
tion reversal, differential reinforcement of low rates, and 
2-choice visual discrimination task. While Ss with 
hippocampal lesions or posterior cortical lesions were 
deficient in the retention of spatial reversals, the type of 
error made by each group differed. Contrary to current 
theories of hippocampal function, Ss with hippocampal 
lesions were not deficient in abilities required to shift 
their responses and, in some situations, were more 
flexible than controls. Results are discussed in terms of 
an inhibition model of hippocampal function. It is 
Suggested that the role of the hippocampus is to inhibit 
stimulus—response bonds.—Journal abstract. 

8655. Ritter, Sue & Stein, Larry. (Wyeth Lab., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Self-stimulation of noradrenergic cell 
group (A6) in locus coeruleus of rats. Journal of 
{реше & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 

5(3), 443-452. іп a study with 71 male Charles River 
Tats, 20 out of 21 electrodes in the almost-exclusively 
noradrenergic cell concentrations of the locus coeruleus 
Supported high and stable rates of self-stimulation. 
pos coeruleus self-stimulation was facilitated by 

extroamphetamine-sulphate and suppressed by chlor- 
Promazine hydrochloride and a-methyl-p-tyrosine, but 
раена at relatively high doses had almost по effect. 
Results demonstrate that self-stimulation can be local- 
ized in a relatively homogeneous noradrenergic site and 
provide presumptive evidence that at least some noradre- 
Nergic neurons specifically mediate rewarding effects. (54 
Tef)— Journal abstract. 

i 8656. Rozkowska, Ewa & Fonberg, Elzbieta. (Nencki 
ER of Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Salivary 
те after ventromedial hypothalamic lesions in 
pues Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 

О), 553-562.—Lesions of the ventromedial hypoth- 
alamic nucleus in 7 male mongrel dogs produced an 
increase. of food intake and body weight, marked 
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augmentation of intertrial salivation, and transient 
disinhibition of salivation to the differentiated condi- 
tioned stimulus. It is concluded that damage of the 
ventromedial hypothalamic nucleus produces an increase 
of alimentary drive. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. х 
8657. Sanders, Melanie K.; Lakey, John К. & Singh, 
Devendra. (U. Texas, Austin) Sex differences in hyper- 
phagia and body weight gains following goldthioglu- 
cose-induced hypothalamic lesions in mice. Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 237-240.—Damaged : 
the ventromedial hypothalamus (VMH) and adjacent | 
areas by goldthioglucose (GTG) injections, intraperito- 
neally (ip), in age-matched male and female inbred Swiss 
mice to find whether lesions so produced would yield the 
same type of sex differences (greater weight gains and [| 
food intake in females than in males) seen in reports of 
electrolytic lesioning of the VMH in rats. The final data 
are based on 18 female and 14 male GTG injected Ss 
(.5mg/g)and 22 control Ss(11ofeach sex) which received 
comparable ip injections of peanut oil. Daily intake of [| 
food (available ad lib, with water) and body weight were f. 
recorded over 60 postinjection days. 4-day periods of rat f 
chow alternated with 4-day periods of chow adulterated 
with saccharin sodium, quinine sulfate, or cellulose, to f 
assess finickiness. Results show no significant sex f 
differences in food intake, but greater gains in body | 
weight for females than for males with GTG injections. 
and greater gains for both than for controls. Injected and 
control Ss ate about equal amounts of adulterated food 
but not of regular food. The sex differences in obesity f 
due to GTG injections are similar to those reported for 
rats with VMH lesions.—W. C. Calvert. j 
8658. Seoane, J. R. & Baile, C. A. (Smith Kline & 
French Lab, Animal Health Research Center, West | 
Chester, Pa.) Feeding behavior in sheep as related to the 
hypnotic activities of barbiturates injected into the third 
ventricle. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 41-53. 
8659. Singh, Devendra. (U. Texas) Comparison of 
behavioral deficits caused by lesions in septal and 
ventromedial hypothalamic areas of female rats. Jour- 
nal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 370-379.—41 female Holtzman 
rats with lesions in ventromedial hypothalamic (V MH) 
area and 37 Ss with lesions in septal area were compared 
with 30 normal Ss for passive-avoidance performance 
(Exp 1), reversal learning (Exp Il), and spontaneous 
alternation (Exp III). Lesions in both septal and VMH 
areas produced a deficit in passive-avoidance perform- | 
ance, a greater number of errors in reversal learning, and 
reduced spontaneous alternation in a T-maze. The 
qualitatively similar behavioral deficits produced by 
septal and VMH lesions suggests that at least part of the 
functions of both of these areas may overlap ina single 
system. An attempt was made to identify such a 
functional system, and an explanation for the behavioral . 
deficits produced by VMH damage was offered. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
8660. Slotnick, Burton M. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Lab. of Brain Evolution & Behavior, Bethesda, 
Md.) Fear behavior and passive avoidance deficits. in 
mice with amygdala lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 717-120.—9 male CF-l strain 
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1 
‘mice with lateral amygdala lesions showed a deficit in 
passive avoidance behavior during a 10-min test of 
'Shock-contingent activity. Although these Ss received 
‘more shocks than 11 controls, they displayed little or no 
evidence of fear behavior and continued to make 
‘punished responses throughout the test period. These 
results, together with those of previous studies, suggest 
‘that the impairment in shock motivated behavior in 
'animals with amygdala lesions is due to a decrement in 
fear arousal. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

-. 8661. Smith, Landgrave T.; DeVietti, Terry L. & 
Gaines, Robert D. (U. Oklahoma, Health Sciences 
‘Center, Oklahoma City) Positive interanimal transfer 
With a control for arousal. Psychological Reports, 
.1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 495-505.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with male Long-Evans hooded rats and a 
| nonshock passive avoidance task to differentiate between 
learning and nonspecific arousal hypotheses of the 
‘interanimal transfer phenomenon. In Exp I with 57 rats, 
|a multitrial training procedure was used, and positive 
transfer was obtained from Ss receiving "trained-brain" 
| extract injections but not from Ss receiving injections of 
extracts from aroused controls. Exp II used a l-trial 
‘training procedure with 49 rats and reproduced the 
results of Exp I. Exp III with 56 Ss showed some 
evidence of extinction and spontaneous recovery, while 
this was not found with Ss receiving injections from 
aroused controls. A 4th experiment indicated that the 
| brain-extract solutions of Exp 1-3 contained relatively 
high concentrations of protein. No detectable concentra- 
tions of RNA were discerned. Results are consistent with 
‘the notion that the interanimal transfer resulted from a 
learning transfer rather than a nonspecific arousal 
transfer.—Journal abstract. 


8662. Sorenson, C. A. & Ellison, Gaylord D. (Amherst 
oll.) Nonlinear changes in activity and emotional 
reactivity scores following central noradrenergic le- 
sions in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(4), 
,313-325.—Obtained 2 levels of permanent central 
„norepinephrine depletion in 45 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats by lesioning these neurons with small quantities of 
intraventricularly-applied 6-hydroxydopamine. The ef- 
fects of these lesions on a variety of standard tests of 
activity and emotional reactivity were studied. Both 
moderately and extensively lesioned groups showed 
altered emotional Teactivity; however, only Ss with less 
[extensive lesions were hyperactive in running wheels, 
showed heightened shock-elicited aggression, were hy- 
Perresponsive to handling, and had a potentiated 
_ amphetamine-activation effect. It is suggested that these 
exaggerated behaviors reflected the sensitization and 
regeneration of partially lesioned noradrenergic circuits. 
These data are discussed in terms of the catecholamine 
hypothesis of depression. (53 ref)—Journal abstract. 

__ 8663. Thompson, Robert; Howze, Marsha A. & 
; Pucheu, John H. (Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge) The 
lateral pedunculo-nigral area and visual discrimination 
“performance in the white rat. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 83-84—Conducted an 
experiment with male Wistar albino rats in which lesions 
were made in the cerebral peduncle (n = 6 Ss), 
substantia nigra (л = 5 Ss) or medial geniculate 
nucleus (n = 8 Ss). Results show that bilateral lesions 
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destroying the lateral half of the cerebral peduncle and 
overlying substantia nigra at prerubral levels (which 
disjoin a pathway from the occipital cortex to the brain 
stem reticular formation) produced profound losses in 
retention of a brightness and a pattern discrimination 
habit. Lesions damaging the substantia nigra alone had 
significantly smaller effects on retention. Results Support 
the notion that a direct occipitoreticular pathway may be 
involved in the performance of visual discrimination 
habits, possibly serving in attention to visual cues, 
visuomotor integration, and/or formation of visual 
engrams.—Journal abstract. 

8664. Thorne, B. Michael; Aaron, Michael & Latham, 
Edward E. (Mississippi State U.) Effects of olfactory bulb 
ablation upon emotionality and muricidal behavior in 
four rat strains. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 339-344.—Reported 
several differences in emotionality when 4 strains of rats 
(N 160 males and females) (Holtzman, Long-Evans, 
Sprague-Dawley, Wistar) were compared. Olfactory bulb 
removal resulted in emotionality increases in male 
Holtzman and female Wistar Ss. However, the type of 
hyperemotionality or viciousness reported by some 
authors to result from bulbectomy was not seen. Despite 
the lack of hyperemotionality, more mouse killers were 
observed in the bulbectomized groups. With the excep- 
tion of sham-operated Wistar Ss, males and females did 
not differ in emotionality ratings, but more males than 
females killed mice whether sham-operated or bulbec- 
tomized. (17 ref) —Journal abstract. б, 

8665. Vogel, John R. & Haubrich, Dean R. (William 
H. Rorer, Inc., Ft. Washington, Pa.) Chronic administra- 
tion of electroconvulsive shock effects on mouse Kili 
activity and brain monoamines in rats. Piste s 
Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 725-128. Cont 
experiments in which killing of Swiss-Webster A 
mice by female Holtzman albino rats was her 
chronic administration of ECS. Antidepressive ie 
also blocked mouse-killing. Thus, mouse-killing by Т 
may be under the control of mechanisms analogous р 
human depression. Whole brain concen e 
norepinephrine were higher in Ss that received ECS. 

г Journal abstract. 

Oen dei Richard S. (Purdue U., Fort her 
Increased motivation in rats with ventromedial w 
alamic lesions. Journal of Comparative s И 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 8402), 215-285. 2 im 
albino rats were implanted with chronic electro ) de 
for the ventromedial hypothalamic area (У а 2min 
prived to 82% of normal weight, and trained e of 
VI schedule for food reinforcement. After BE 
response became stable, bilateral DC lesions we ш? 
and weight was held constant. Over 10 + К, 
lesioning, Ss with extensive VMH We latei 
increases in rates of response for food. Unil i тезро 
hypothalamic lesions resulted in асе МН damage: 
rates followed by recovery, regardless о d 72 hrs), Ss 
Under more severe deprivation (48 hrs an increases in 
with extensive VMH damage showed for el Jesions 
response rate. Results indicate that M which Сап 
increased food motivation. Some fe SD Journal 
produce opposite results are discussed. ( 

abstract. 
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8667. Wester, Knut & Sagvolden, Terje. (U. Oslo, 
Norway) The thalamically induced orienting response in 
chronic cats with mesodiencephalic lesions. Brain 
Research, 1972, Vol. 45, 383—392.— After bilateral meso- 
diencephalic lesions, an orienting response, and EEG 
desynchronization was elicited by stimulation of the 
intralaminar thalamic nuclei in cats with chronic 
electrode implants. The lesions selectively eliminated the 
characteristic resistance to habituation for the orienting 
response elicited from the intralaminar thalamic nuclei. 
This was regarded as a specific effect, since similar 
resistance for the dorsomedial thalamic nucleus and 
mesencephalic sites was unaffected, and Ss habituated at 
normal rates to auditory stimulation and stimulation of 
the medial geniculate body. It is concluded that the 
observed loss of resistance is due to separation of the 
intralaminar thalamus from structures resistant to 
habituation in the brain stem reticular formation. (17 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

8668. Wolf, George; DiCara, Leo V. & Simpson, 
Wayne. (State U. New York, Div. of Natural Sciences, 
Purchase) The contact method: A simple technique for 
electrical self-stimulation without external leads. Phy- 
siology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 116), 721-723. 
—Describes a method of connecting a wire brush to an 
intracranial electrode protruding above a rat's head, 
enabling S to make contact between brush and overhead 
mounted stimulation plate. Current thresholds and 
stimulation rates obtained by this method are identical to 
those obtained using conventional techniques. 

8669, Worsham, Elizabeth & Hamilton, Leonard W. 
(Rutgers State U.) Acquisition and retention of avoid- 
ance behaviors following septal lesions or scopolamine 
injections in rats. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep); 
Vol. 1(3), 219-226.—Compared the effect of nearly-total 
septal lesions with the effect of scopolamine injections, 
given either before acquisition or before retention 
testing, on a 2-way shuttlebox avoidance task and а 
jump-up (and cling to wire mesh) shock-avoidance task. 
The Ss were 78 adult male CFE strain albino rats. 10-day 
Periods separated surgery, acquisition, and retention 
testing. Ss with septal lesions and Ss injected with 
eee hydrobromide (1.0 mg/kg, intraperitoneal- 
у, 20 min before learning) were both superior to control 
Ss in the number of avoidance responses (р < 01) and 
o latency to respond (p << .01) in the shuttlebox task. 
Qn the jump-up task, however, lesions did not have 
таа еса to the drug; acquisition was unaffected by 
i e lesions while the drug's effect was to prevent any 
earning of the task at all in 10 of 12 Ss. Contrary to an 
Eurer report septal lesions and scopolamine given 
Siyen acquisition and retention testing facilitated the 
E uttlebox task. In the jump-up task, lesioning prior to 
mens testing shortened the latency of responding but 
sopolamine impaired retention. Results are seen as 
supporting the hypothesis that multiple functional 
ystems may be represented within the septum. (41 ref) 
—W. C. Calvert. 

5670, York, D. Н. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
апааа) Mator responses induced by stimulation of the 
у stantia nigra. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 41(2), 323-330,—Stereotaxically implanted stimulat- 
ing electrodes in the substantia nigra of 7 adult cats. 
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After recovery from surgery, stimulation with constant | 
current square-wave pulses produced motor behavior : 
similar to that obtained upon activation of striatal Ё 
structures. The initial response was an “arrest” reaction, 
which subsequently involved head turning and finally [f 
contraversive circling movements as the frequency of 
stimulation was increased. All of these stimulus-induced ЁК 
responses were antagonized by either haloperidol or 
chlorpromazine. It is suggested that these behavioral 
responses are ultimately mediated by the reticulospinal 
system. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8671. Yunger, Libby M.; Harvey, John A. & Lorens, 
Stanley A. (U. Iowa) Dissociation of the analgesic and 
rewarding effects of brain stimulation in the rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 909-913. 
—Conducted an experiment with male albino rats in 
which lateral hypothalamic stimulation produced both 
rewarding and analgesic effects. In comparison to the 
rewarding effect, significantly higher current intensities 
were required to produce analgesia as measured by the 
hot-plate method. The analgesia did not outlast stimula- 
tion. Alpha-methyl-p-tyrosine (250 mg/kg) decreased. 
self-stimulation rates but had no effect on stimulation- ff 
induced analgesia. It is concluded that the rewarding and 
analgesic effects of lateral hypothalamic stimulation 
involve separate neurochemical  systems.—Journal 


abstract. 
Drug Effects 


. Reflections and illuminations 
following an initial LSD experience. Journal of 
Psychedelic Drugs, 1972(Fal), Vol. 5(1), 13-17.— Presents 
the impressions of а female research psychologist with 
clinical training in her early 40's on Days 1-7 after her 
Ist LSD experience. An interpretation of the relationship 
between hallucinogenic drug use and the hippie way of 


life is presented. 
8673. Alpern, Herbert P. & Marriott, John G. (U. 


Colorado) Short-term memory: Facilitation and disrup- 
tion with cholinergic agents. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 571-515.—1rained 20 C57BL/6 
male mice in a Tmaze to develop a successive reversal 
learning set. Ss were delayed-response tested at several 
intervals. When treated with scopolamine, behavior was 
impaired at all intervals; however, physostigmine facili- 
tated performance at the longer intervals. The impair- 
ment and facilitation were most probably due to the 
actions of the cholinergic agents upon the expression of 
short-term memory. It is concluded that the cholinergic 
synapse was necessary for short-term memory. (33 ref) 
— Journal abstract. 

8674. Anton, A. H.; Serrano, A.; Tjandramaga, T. В. & 
Goldberg, L. 1. (Case Western Reserve U., Medical 
School) Glucodynamic hormones modify the recovery 
period after lateral lamic lesions. Science, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 182(4107), 59-61.—Made bilateral elec- 
trolytic lesions of the lateral hypothalamus in 21 male 
albino rats. Prior research has shown that eating 
behavior, which stops completely after this type of 
surgery, is recovered more rapidly if Ss are maintained at 
lower than normal body weight before surgery. 7 of the 
present Ss were given subcutaneous insulin injections, 7 
received glucagon, and 7 controls were injected with 
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saline for 5 days before surgery. Results show that 
insulin and glucagon respectively shortened and length- 
ened the postsurgical recovery period without necessitat- 
ing lowered body weight before lesioning. (15 ref) 
- —Journal abstract. = 

8675. Azzaro, A. J. & Rutledge, С. О. (West Virginia 
U., Medical Center) Selectivity of release of norepi- 
 перһгіпе, dopamine and 5-hydroxytryptamine by 
-amphetamine in various regions of rat brain. Biochemi- 
_са1 Pharmacology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(22), 2801-2813. 
—Incubated tissues from various regions of male 
Sprague-Dawley rat brains with [' H]norepinephrine, 
TPH]dopamine, or [° H]5-hydroxytryptamine (labeled NE, 
DA, and 5-HT, respectively. The release of the 
accumulated [> Hjamine by amphetamine was related to 
the nature of the neurons in the several regions, and the 
_ ге[еазе of each of the [^ H]amines was selective for 
“neurons which contained the corresponding endogenous 
amine. This selective effect may help to explain the 
| behavioral changes which occur at different doses of 
“amphetamine. The selectivity of release of the ['H]- 
amines was also examined by observing the accumula- 
tion and release of [ H]NE and [> H]5-HT in the presence 
of 5-fold higher concentrations of the unlabeled amines. 
| The release of each of the labeled amines by its 
“unlabeled analog occurred with concentrations as low as 

or lower than the release by amphetamine or other 
“unlabeled amines. The release of each of the P Нјатіпеѕ 
- by a 5-fold higher concentration of the unlabeled analog 
_ was so high that it was not increased further by very high 
concentrations of amphetamine. Results Suggest that, 
under the conditions of the study, the |> HJamines are 
“accumulated within the specific neurons of brain tissue 
and that they are selectively released by amphetamine. 
(37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8676. Balster, Robert L. & Schuster, Charles R. (Duke 
U.) A comparison of d-amphetamine, l-amphetamine, and 
methamphetamine self-administration in rhesus monkeys. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
11), 67-71.—Тгаіпей 8 monkeys to self-administer 
, cocaine on a fixed-ratio 10 schedule of reinforcement 
during a daily 3-hr session. Dextroamphetamine, le- 
voamphetamine, and methamphetamine, at various 
dosages, were substituted for the cocaine for 6 consecu- 
live sessions. Ss were returned to Cocaine baseline 
' between each test series, АП 3 drugs were self-adminis- 
tered at rates higher than saline control levels. Dex- 
troamphetamine and methamphetamine were equipotent 
| in maintaining self-administration behavior and both 
| Were approximately 4 times more potent than le- 
_ voamphetamine. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8677. Bech, Per; Rafaelsen, Lise & Rafaelsen, Ole J. 
(Rigshospitalet, Psychochemistry Inst., Copenhagen, 
Denmark) Cannabis and alcohol: Effects on estimation 

_ of time and distance. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
-32(4), 373-381—Administered cannabis resin containing 
{4% Al-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) to 8 male adults 
during simulated car driving. THC was given orally in 
doses of 8, 12, and 16 mg. Alcohol was given orally in 1 
dose of 70 g. Cannabis showed much stronger effect than 
alcohol on the estimation of time and distance, and it 
was more marked on the subjective than on the objective 
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estimation. A. dose-response type of effect was seen with 
cannabis. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8678. Belenko, Steven & Woods, Stephen C. (Colum- 
bia U.) Effects of concentration sequence on ethanol 
selection by rats. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 940-942. Offered different 
sequences of alcohol solutions of varying concentrations 
to 6 female Charles River rats in each of 3 groups: 
Group I was offered alcohol solutions in an increasing 
order (2, 5, 10, 15, and 20%); Group R in a random order 
(5, 20, 10, 2, and 1595); and Group D ina decreasing 
order (20, 15, 10, 5, and 2%). Each concentration was 
offered for 5 days, with 5 days of only tap water between 
concentrations. There was a high negative correlation 
between solution concentration and the amount of 
alcohol solution consumed (—.93, –.87, and —98 in the 3 
groups, respectively). Group I drank significantly more 
of the 2% solution (mean, 7.5 ml/100 gm/day) than did 
Group D (mean, 42 ml/100 gm/day); Group I also 
drank significantly more of the 2% alcohol solution than 
water. The total fluid consumed each day remained 
relatively stable throughout the experiment. Ss in all 
groups consumed more absolute alcohol per day at the 
higher concentrations. Less absolute alcohol was con- 
sumed by Group D at the 2% concentration than by 
Group I. Thus, the sequence of presentation of different 
concentrations affects comsumption of alcohol by rats. 
—Journal abstract. 

8679. Bloch, Susana; Pragay, Eva B. & Mirsky, Allan 
F. (U. Chile, Santiago) Heart rate and respiratory ae 
changes during drug-induced impairment in a cond! 
tioned avoidance task in monkeys. Рай ы] 
Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), ү x 
—Administered secobarbital and chlorpromazine ШҮ 
muscularly, in doses designed to produce impar н 
responding (errors of omission) to 4 female is d 
monekys previously trained to perform a discrimi ve 
avoidance task. Changes in heart and кэр es 
associated with stimulus presentation were О S үл: 
during drug-induced suppression of overt motor err 
ses to the stimuli. Some of these changes are id 5 
as indications of stimulus registration, 1.е., Mae 
relatively unimpaired sensory processes during s (Q0 rel) 
ally efficient phases of the effect of these drugs. 
—Journal abstract. mes i 

8680. Booth, D. A. & Simson, Р. С. (U. Bin 
England) Aversion to a cue acquired by its à pu 
with effects of an antibiotic in the fes Aug) Vol. 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 19 БОЕ іде f 
84(2), 319-323.—Predicted that pairing an dons do 
dose (.25-1 mg/kg) of cycloheximide with о Је Sprague- 
would induce conditioned aversion іп mà nd indicate 
Dawley rats. Results support the hypothese depresses 
that an antibiotic not only immediate! у fally to 
behavior but also changes later reactions spea Re 
sensory cues present during its metabolic amu nemor 
tion of dietary intake and experiments rnal abstract. 
biochemistry are discussed. (25 ren cl ; 

8681. Boulton, C. Suzanne & Handley, ifying the 
Aston, Birmingham, England) Factors урбай: 
head-twitch response to 5-һуйгохунур!ор" оцей 
pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 31(3), 180 mg/kg © 
female albino TO strain mice with 
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hydroxytryptophan (5-HTP). Stage of estrus cycle and 
time of day had no effect on the head-twitch response to 
5-HTP. Local anesthesia of the pinna region virtually 
abolished the response. Painting the pinnae with xylene 
increased the response and also increased the spontane- 
ous head-twitch rate. A concurrent variable frequency 
sound reduced the head-twitch rate as did isolation. 
These results suggest that sensory input from the pinna is 
a necessary precondition for the head-twitch response to 
5-HTP and demonstrate that the rate of twitching is 
modified by environmental conditions. It is proposed 
that 5-HTP might allow the perception of previously 
subliminal stimuli from the pinna region.—Journal 
abstract. 

8682. Branchey, Laure; Branchey, Marc & Nadler, 
Ronald D. (Bellevue Hosp., New York, N.Y.) Effects of 
sex hormones on sleep patterns of male rats gonadec- 
tomized in adulthood and in the neonatal period. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 609-611. 
—Recorded sleep-wakefulness cycles following the 
administration of estrogen and progesterone to 10 adult 
male Long-Evans rats castrated at birth or in adulthood. 
For the neonatal male castrates, 2 daily injections of 
estrogen followed by progesterone resulted in significant 
reductions in the percentages of time spent in both REM 
and NREM stages of sleep during the night following the 
progesterone injection. This response to female hor- 
mones was similar to the response previously reported 
for similarly treated gonadectomized female rats. The 
adult male castrates did not show the modification of 
sleep patterns in response to hormone treatment. The 
data represent evidence of sexual differentiation of the 
brain mechanisms regulating sleep that is comparable in 
certain respects to the differentiation of mechanisms 
regulating sexual behavior in rats. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8683. Burstein, Sumner; Levin, Elan & Varanelli, 
Carole. (Worcester Foundation for Experimental Biolo- 
gy, Shrewsbury, Mass.) Prostaglandins and cannabis: Il. 
Inhibition of biosynthesis by the naturally occurring 
cannabinoids. Biochemical Pharmacology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 22(22), 2905-2910.—Found that most of the 
naturally occurring cannabinoids examined were able to 
inhibit in varying degrees the conversion of 8,11,14- 
eicosatrienoic acid to prostaglandin E, when incubated 
With bovine seminal vesicle microsomes. The order of 
activity starting with the most potent was cannabinol, 
cannabidiolic acid, A^-tetrahydrocannabinol (A-THO), 
SaaS cannabichromene, and A-THC; cannabicy- 
ui showed almost no inhibitory activity. It is suggested 
үт certain of the pharmacological actions of some of 
DR cannabinoids may be explained by a similar effect 
mS Olivetol, which represents a partial structure. for 
i Ae the compounds tested, showed high activity, 
indicating that the inhibitory power of the cannabinoids 
Tesides in the aromatic portion of the molecule.—Journal 
abstract, 

8684. Campbell, Byron A. & Mabry, Paul D. (Prince: 
n U.) The role of catecholamines in behavioral 
vemm during ontogenesis. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, 
Vol. 31(3), 253-264.—Examined the effect of catechola- 
mine depletion on normal hyperactivity in the neonatal 
at. Results of 2 experiments with albino Sprague- 
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Dawley rats (N — 720) indicate that both a-methyl- 
para-tyrosine and reserpine significantly depressed beha- 
vioral arousal at 15 days postpartum; the age of greatest 
excitability. Heightened activity could be restored in 
drug-treated Ss by administration of levodopa. Findings 
show that the ontogenetic hyperactivity effect is а result 
of accelerated catecholamine function. (42 ref)—Journal. 
abstract. 

8685. Cappell, Howard D. & Pliner, Patricia L. 
(Addiction Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Volitional control of marijuana intoxication: A 
study of the ability to “соте down” on command. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 
428-434.— Studied the ability of experienced marihuana 
users to offset the behavioral consequences of marihuana _ 
smoking, using objective and subjective indices of 
intoxication. In a repeated test design, 10 Ss smoked 
placebo and 10 marihuana containing 1.2% tetrahydro- 
cannabinol. The dependent variables were subjective 
rating of intoxication, pulse rate, and several perform- 
ance measures. In a high-motivation condition, Ss were - 
instructed to try and overcome the effects of the drug; in 
a low-motivation condition no special instructions were 
given. High-motivation Ss compensated for intoxication 
more than low-motivation Ss in a time-estimation task 
but not in short-term memory. Subjective intoxication 
and pulse rate were not differentially affected. Although 
compensation was task specific, the results demonstrate 
that in principle the ability to come down exists. 
—Journal abstract. 

8686. Carder, Brooks 


human pain tolera 
ic i 1973(Jul), Vol. 35(4), 330-340.—Conducted 


periments examining 


focused on e r ] id t 
changes in transitory anxiety associated with continuing 


pain. Exp III with 12 Ss studied the effect of diazepam 
on the perception of brief and precisely controlled 
radiant heat pain stimuli. Ss who ingested diazepam 
tolerated the presence of the painful tourniquet longer 
than those who ingested a placebo or aspirin. Diazepam 
significantly reduced the anxiety associated with th: 
most intense tourniquet pain in contrast to the placebo 


id 


| but not in contrast to aspirin. Diazepam had no effects 
оп sensory sensitivity to radiant heat pain nor on the 
ingness of Ss to label noxious experience as pain. 
esults suggest that the drug affects the emotional- 
motivational component of the pain experience, but not 
the sensory-discriminative component or the central 
| control of pain. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8688. Christensen, J. Dencker. (Royal Danish School 
of Pharmacy, Copenhagen) Tolerance development with 
_ chlordiazepoxide in relation to the plasma levels of the 
“parent compound and its main metabolites in mice. 
‘Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 
| 262-272.—Gave a single pretreatment with chlordiaze- 
. poxide (CDZ) (50 or 165 mg/kg) to male NMRI strain 
albino mice, producing tolerance to the compound 24 hrs 
later as measured by performance on a modified rotarod 
| (the rotacone). The plasma levels of CDZ and the major 
“metabolites 7-chloro-2-amino-5 phenyl-3H-1, 4- benzo- 
 diazepine-4-oxide (D-M) and 7-chloro-1,3-dihydro-5- 
phenyl-2H-1, 4- benzodiazepine-2- one-4-oxide (lactam) 
жеге determined in Ss acutely and repeatedly treated 
| with CDZ. Ss treated twice with CDZ (165 mg/kg) had 
significantly higher plasma levels of the compound and 
its metabolites 10 and 30 min after the 2nd injection 
- (given 24 hrs after the 1st) compared with Ss receiving 50 
g/kg acutely. Performance on the rotacone was similar 
in the 2 groups. CDZ had the most potent effect in the 
| rotacone test; D-M and lactam were about equipotent. 
—Journal abstract. 
. 8689. Christensen, J. Dencker. (Royal Danish School 
| of Pharmacy, Copenhagen) The rotacone: А new 
"apparatus for measuring motor coordination in mice. 
| Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 1973, Vol. 33(4), 
255-261.—Describes the rotacone, a modified rotarod 
Suitable for measuring drug-induced changes in motor 
coordination. On this apparatus mice are forced to walk 
against increasing surface speed until they drop off the 
cone. Because the test is quick the animals are not 
exhausted, and there is no problem with mice taking 
"free rides." In an experimental test of the device saline- 
treated mice showed a constant performance level in 4 
immediately successive trials, whereas Ss under the 
influence of drugs, especially chlordiazepoxide, showed 
an increase in performance over 4 trials. Treatment with 
chlorpromazine, meprobamate, and chlordiazepoxide 
produced a graded response with a normal distribution 
| of scores.—Journal abstract. 

8690. de Mello, A. Cesario, et al. (U. Federal de 
Pernambuco, Recife, Brazil) Behavioral observations on 
| compounds found in nutmeg. Psychopharmacologia, 
. 1973, Vol. 31(4), 349-363.—Found that myristicin and 
| elemicin impaired the rope climbing and barpressing 

performance of male and female Wistar rats and caused 
| catatonia and decreased motor activity in mice. As 
, measured in rope climbing performance, rats developed 
tolerance to both myristicin and elemicin. There was 
cross-tolerance between myristicin and elemicin; neither 
showed cross-tolerance with either A-tetrahydrocannabi- 
nol or mescaline. The activity of myristicin and elemicin 
and the inactivity of other nugmeg compounds (safrole, 
eugenol, isoeugenol and methylisoeugenol) were not 
reflected in the energies of the highest occupied 
molecular orbital. These quantum chemical calculations 
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also imply that the nutmeg compounds are not especially 
good electron donors. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. ў 
8691. Egger, Garry Ј.; Livesey, Peter J. & Dawson, 
Ronald G. (U. Western Australia, Nedlands) Ontogenet- 
ic aspects of central cholinergic involvement in sponta- 
neous alternation behavior. Developmental Psychobiolo- 
gy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(4), 289-299. Examined the devel- 
opment of spontaneous alternation behavior in 4 
experiments using a total of 290 male Wistar albino rats, 
Spontaneous alternation increased from a rate of around 
20% in 15-16 day old Ss to around 90% in 100-day-old 
Ss. Increasing the length of confinement in the Ist 
chosen goal arm did not affect alternation rates, 
Spontaneous alternation could be disrupted or facilitated 
in mature Ss by the intraperitoneal administration of 
either scopolamine hydrobromide or physostigmine 
sulphate, drugs which had no effect on the typical 
alternation pattern of 16-day-old Ss but appeared to 
begin to have an effect at around 24 days. Dose response 
curves reveal certain Age х Dose Level interactions 
which are consistent with the hypothesis that cholinergic 
inhibitory mechanisms in the brain develop gradually in 
the rat. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. ‹ 
8692. Eichelman, Burr; Thoa, Nguyen B. & Perez- 
Cruet, Jorge. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Div. of 
Clinical & Behavioral Research, Bethesda, Md.) Alkali 
metal cations: Effects on aggression and adrenal 
enzymes. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Beha 
1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 121-123.—Administered alk d 
metal cations (lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, к 
cesium) intraperitoneally to 96 male Sprague Dem 
rats on a chronic large dose schedule. Lithium UT A 
shock induced fighting, while potassium and rubi и 
facilitated this aggression. After chronic high doc" 
the alkali cations, all groups except the sodium Be 
group showed an elevation of the adrenal M 
tyrosine hydroxylase, and pħenylethano ШШ 
thyl transferase. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. Bes. 
3693. Eika Ralph L. (Veterans Administ 
Hosp., Augusta, Ga.) Individual differences s 
shyness: Effects of drug dose and TOI BO, 
technique. Psychological Record, 1973(Sum), o e Dai 
349-358.—Conducted a study with male pun евз Л 
ley rats in which the conclusion that pe ко wil 
characterized by a paucity of individual dif pis magi 
re-examined through manipulation of озо al differ- 
tudes and measurement techniques. Inc aie 
ences in acquisition of a cyclophosophami ded even 
aversion to saccharin flavored water were reisuren 
with relatively insensitive single-bottle aa was quite 
procedures. However, single-bottle n 
rapid and dose independent. In cod se-dependenl. 
bottle measurement procedures reveale acquisition ай s 
individual differences in both aversion т in relation 
resistance to extinction. Results are Exe nal ref) 
to aversion therapy treatment of alco! 
—Journal abstract. Coll., City U: New 
8694. Essman, Walter B. (Queens E properties 
York) Changes in the amnesic and аи le. Phar- 
of avoidance conditioning with смог dan), vol. (D. 
macology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, г A diazepoxide 
125-127.—Investigated the effects of С a total of 200 
on acquisition of avoidance behavior 1n 
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male СЕ-1$ strain mice. Footshock was used to establish 
an avoidance response and posttrial ECS to retroactively 
disrupt the retention of that response. The relationship of 
either footshock and/or ECS during passive avoidance 
conditioning acquisition following prior drug treatment 
provided for reduced active avoidance response acquisi- 
tion where such training was given following assessment 
of the retention of the passive avoidance behavior. 
Results suggest that chlordiazepoxide interacts with 
acquired avoidance behavior to modify the amnesic 
properties of ECS. This may be due to a partial 
antagonism of the ECS induced retrograde amnesia or to 
modification of active avoidance acquisition by drug 
treatment.—Journal abstract. 

8695. Farnsworth, Norman R. (U. Illinois, Medical 
Center, Coll. of Pharmacy) Psychotomimetic and relat- 
ed higher plants. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1972(Fal), 
Vol. 5(1), 67—74.—Presents an alphabetical list of 174 
species of higher (ie., seed) plants which have been 
reported to produce euphoria in man. (120 ref) 

8696. Feeney, D. M.; Wagner, H. R.; McNamara, M. 
C. & Weiss, G. (U. New Mexico) Effects of tetrahydro- 
cannabinol on hippocampal evoked afterdischarges in 
cats. Experimental Neurology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 410), 
357-365.—Examined the effects of A’-tetrahydrocanna- 
binol (A’-THC) in repeated doses of .25-1.5 mg/kg on 
epileptiform EEG activity in 3 adult cats. Hippocampal 
afterdischarges evoked at various stimulus intensities 
were significantly changed in duration and threshold in 
comparison to predrug controls. Under A’-THC, an 
elevation of threshold was indicated by a reduction in 
the probability of obtaining any afterdischarge to weak 
Stimulus intensities. However, in response to strong 
hippocampal stimuli, a marked increase in the variance 
of afterdischarge duration was observed. This finding 
reflected an increase in the frequency of both long and 
short afterdischarges after administration of A-THC. (20 
tef)—Journal abstract. 

8697. Fischer, Roland; Fox, Ronald & Ralstin, Mary. 
(Ohio State U., Medical School) Creative performance 
and the hallucinogenic drug-induced creative experi- 
ence. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1972(Fal), Vol. 5(1), 
29-36.—Administered the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnos- 
tic Test (MPDT), the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator, and 
a handwriting test to 21 college age volunteers with above 
average scholastic records prior to, 90 min after, and 270 
an after an oral dose of psilocybin (160 pg/kg). 10 Ss 
Ше less and 11 more “Ьгаїп damaged" during the 

Tug experience. The MacKinnon creativity scores of the 
7 Ss who could participate at the drug peak showed a 
Significant inverse relation with degree of rotation on the 
МЫ DT. 3 Ss who showed more and 3 who showed less 
toram damage under psilocybin were given a figure- 
rawing test in another drug session. The resulting 18 
male and 18 female drawings were evaluated according 
to sophistication of body concept and aesthetic pleasing- 
ds The 3 Ss who had lower creativity and more brain 
foe predrug were also more field-independent. Their 
igure drawings at drug peak were all unratable along the 
Witkin dimension but were judged consistently more 
aesthetically pleasing. The more creative, less field- 
independent and brain damaged Ss produced less 
pleasing drawings. Results are explained in terms of the 
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difference between creative performance and creative | 
experience. Findings support both of the conflicting 
claims concerning the relation between hallucinogenic 
drug experience and creativity. (31 ref)—S. Knapp. 

8698. Fregly, Melvin J. (U. Florida, Medical School) 
Effect of an oral contraceptive on NaCl appetite and 
preference theshold in rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, 
& Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 61-65.—Dietary admin- 
istration of Enovid to 10 male Long-Evans rats at 7.5 
mg/kg of food for 25 days was accompanied by a 
spontaneous appetite for salt solution when Ss were 
given choice between distilled water and .15 М NaCl 
solution to drink. Administration of the progestational 
component of Enovid, norethynodrel, at 7.5 and 15.0 
mg/kg of food for 2 wks induced a spontaneous NaCl 
appetite in 12 other males. The estrogenic compound, 
ethynyl estradiol, administered in food at 1.0 and 2.0 
mg/kg for 2 wks, was also accompanied by an appetite 
for NaCl solution in 12 additional Ss. Thus, the NaCl 
appetite induced by Enovid may be associated with both 
its estrogenic and progestational components. Other 
studies have been conducted to determine the effect of 
chronic administration of Enovid at 7.5 mg/kg of food | 
on preference (detection) threshold of 12 female Ss for | 
NaCl solution. Drug treatment was accompanied by a 
significant reduction in preference threshold (.015 M) 
compared to control (.030 M). The volume of NaCl 
solution ingested by treated Ss was greater than that of 
controls at all concentrations tested above threshold, 
including hypertonic concentrations. Results suggest that 
Enovid not only induces an appetite for NaC! solution 
but also reduces the preference threshold for this salt. (24 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8699. Gattoni, Renata C. & Izquierdo, Ivan. (National 
Council of Scientific & Technical Research, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) Effect of chronic posttrial saline 
injections on maze performance. Physiological Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 231-232.—Used saline injections 
in rats to test whether the aversive nature of the 
intraperitoneal (ip) injection procedure per se might, at 
least in part, account for the retroactive interference with 
learning which has been reported with repeated postl- 
earning injections of drugs (e.g., Ri S але nicotine, 
or metrazol). The Ss were 10 adult Wistar albino rats in 
the injection group and 10 controls. The task was the 
running of a 4-unit Lashley maze, for 3 min of eating a 
wet food mash reward. Ss were not handled after 
weaning until given 10 days of pretraining (with no 
injections) in a straight runway at the age of 75-90 days. 
In the main study, 1 trial was given every 48 hrs for 39 
days in the 4-unit maze. Within 1 min after eating at the 
end of a trial the Ss (except controls) were injected with 1 
ml/kg, ip, of saline (.9% NaCl). Results show that after 
the 10th trial the mean errors per trial and mean 
latencies to leave the startbox were always less for 
control Ss than for injected Ss, and by trial 20 both 
differences were significant (p < .02). Some drugs seem 
to interfere with learning after fewer injections than in | 
the case of saline. The ip procedure per se, however, is 
concluded to retroactively impede performance.—W. C. 
Calvert. 

8700. Gerall, Arnold A. & Dunlap, Janis L. (Tulane. 
U.) The effect of experience and hormones on the initial 


| receptivity in female and male rats. Physiology & 
- Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 851-854.—Investigated 
- factors influencing the increase in receptivity recorded in 
140 spayed female and 20 neonatally androgenized male 
Sprague-Dawley rats following successive injections. of 
estradiol benzoate and progesterone. After being first 
‘submitted to the standard testing regimen, consisting of 
- both hormone injections and mating with vigorous males 
in a testing arena, females exposed to hormones alone, 
the testing situation alone, or the standard regimen 
“manifested the same increase in receptivity as measured 
in later tests. Equivalence between hormones and 
experience with vigorous males in elevating receptivity 
"tendency was absent in females not having the standard 
"mating tests first and in neonatally castrated males. In 
both instances, experience with vigorous males in the 
_ testing arena did not markedly raise receptivity propensi- 
- ty. Hormone injections alone increase receptivity tenden- 
| cy in females, but to a lesser extent than when 
interaction with males is permitted.—Journal abstract. 
8701. Glick, S. D.; Zimmerberg, B. & Charap, A. D. 

| (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, City U. New York) 
Effects of a-methyl-p-tyrosine on morphine dependence. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(4), 365-371.—As- 
sessed the effects of alpha-methyl-p-tyrosine (aMpT) оп 
| the initial liability of female Sprague-Dawley albino rats 
to consume oral morphine solution. The drug's effects on 
Withdrawal following cessation of passive morphine 
administration were also assessed. aMpT depressed 
| consumption of oral morphine solution if aMpT was 
administered throughout a 9-day period of morphine 
| intake. When aMpT administration was stopped a day 
prior to presentation of morphine solution, subsequent 
intake of morphine was enhanced. Following cessation 
of passive morphine subcutaneous administration, aMpT 
à ameliorated withdrawal-induced weight loss. This effect 
occurred to a similar extent regardless of whether aMpT 
was administered only during the Ist withdrawal day, 
only on days of morphine administration, or during both 
periods of morphine administration and withdrawal. 
Results implicate an important role of catecholamines in 
addiction and dependence to morphine.—Journal 
abstract. 
| 8702. Glow, Peter Н. & Russell, Alan. (U. Adelaide, 
| South Australia) Effects of dexamphetamine, amylobar- 
| bitone sodium and their mixture on sensory contingent 
|. bar pressing behaviour in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 
. 1973, Vol. 31(3), 239-251.—Investigated the effects of 
| chronic administration of 1 of 5 doses of dextroampheta- 
mine (.1-1.6 mg/kg) 1 of 5 doses of amobarbital 
{ (1.0-16.0 mg/kg), and a mixture of the 2 (all of 5 doses, 
all at a constant ratio of 1.10 by weight) on sensory 
| contingent barpressing (SCBP) by 144 female Wistar 
hooded rats. Ss barpressed for 3-sec light and. sound 
change as the only reward for their behavior. The dose- 
response relationship under both the dextroamphetamine 
and the mixture took the form of an inverted U-shaped 
function. Responding was not affected by amobarbital. 
The optimum doses of dextroamphetamine and the 
mixture produced the same significant increase in SCBP, 
an effect which emerged over the initial trials. Results 
suggest that response feedback from the environment 
was magnified and thereby increased the reward value of 
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SCBP. The advantages of SCBP in the study of 
psychoactive drugs and intrinsic motivation are noted, 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8703. Gordon, William C. & Spear, Norman E. 
(Rutgers State U.) The effects of strychnine on recently 
acquired and reactivated passive avoidance memories, 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 10(6), 1071-1075, 
— Gave male albino Sprague-Dawley rats (N = 124) 
training on passive avoidance (РА) or equivalent 
handling and footshocks prior to injection with either 
strychnine (1 mg/kg, ip) or saline in 2 experiments. 24 
hrs after injection, Ss in the PA-strychnine condition 
took significantly more trials to learn active avoidance 
than did Ss in any of the other conditions. When the 
interval between PA training and the strychnine treat- 
ment was extended to 72 hrs, retarded active avoidance 
acquisition occurred only when the memory of PA 
training was reactivated just prior to the strychnine 
injection. Results are interpreted as indicating that 
strychnine enhanced the memory of the PA training 
requirements, thus interfering with the acquisition of 
active avoidance. However, this enhancement did not 
appear to depend on the influence of strychnine on the 
consolidation of the PA memory. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8704. Hall, G. H. & Goodyear, J. M. (Tobacco 
Research Council Lab., Harrogate, England) A simple 
system allowing rapid and repeated access to implanted 
venous cannulae in the conscious rat. Ратом 
Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Јап), Vol. 1(1), M . 

8705. Hammond, Geoffrey R. & Ison, James R. A 
Rochester) Stimulus-produced reflex inhibition ns 
rat during induction of and recovery from bad n 
anesthesia. Journal of Comparative & Physio vp 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 456-44. d Wr 
experiments which show that the inhibitory efi Ts E. 
preliminary stimulus on the acoustic startle re d let 
disrupted during the induction of sodium pent a pl 
(40 mg/kg) in a total of 50 male Holtzman rats. a te 
(n = 35) and II (л = 8), Ss were injected Meo 
barbiturate, and a startle stimulus was presen "ios 
alone or preceded by a white noise burst. Rei after 
that (a) stimulus inhibition was present imme! i M 
injection, (b) was lost during a phase of уре and (© 
which accompanied induction of the anest cn Sui 
recovered as reactivity diminished in the ай during an 
Exp Ш showed that inhibition recoverei uid that this 
intervening stage prior to complete areflexia a C hibitory 
recovery revealed that the earlier and later t degrada- 
failure cannot be ascribed to a drug-dependen' dE 
tion in a hypothetical inhibitory system. It ey 
that the expression of reflex inhibition ore processes 
balanced interplay of excitatory and inhibi oe. Р ошто 
which are differentially sensitive to drug intake: di 
abstract. ‚ (U. 

8706. Hastings, Lloyd & Stutz, Robert MP rig 
Cincinnati) The effect of alpha- and be menon. Life 
antagonists on the self-stimulation bec planted 
Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 13(9), 1253-1 th single ipo 
14 male Long Evans hooded rats wi edia 
electrodes along the trajectory of the m hed, Ss were 
bundle. After self-stimulation was estab орто azine 
given intraperitoneal injections of saline, € 
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hydrochloride (2.5 mg/kg), phentolamine hydrochloride 
(5 mg/kg), or propranolol hydrochloride (10 mg/kg). 
The alpha-adrenergic antagonists (chlorpromazine and 
phentolamine) inhibited self-stimulation, but the beta- 
adrenergic blocker (propranolol) was without significant 
effect. Self-stimulation is apparently mediated by the 
alpha-adrenergic system. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8707. Hutchins, D. A. & Rogers, K. J. (Agricultural 
Research Council, Inst. of Animal Physiology, Cam- 
bridge, England) Some observations on the circadian 
rhythm of locomotor activity of mice after depletion of 
cerebral monoamines. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
31(4), 343-348.—Found that male albino mice kept 
under an illumination cycle of 12 hrs light-12 hrs 
darkness with the period of light from 06.00-18.00 hrs 
established a biphasic circadian rhythm of locomotor 
activity with peak levels of activity occurring at approxi- 
mately 20.00-01.00 and 06.00-08.00 hrs. An intraperito- 
neal (ip) injection of a-methyl-p-tyrosine methylester 
(250 mg/kg) at 12.00 hrs abolished the Ist phase of 
activity but not the second. If the injection was given at 
24.00 hrs, the level of activity was reduced initially, 
increased to a maximum at 08.00 hrs, and then 
maintained a lower value than the control value for a 
further 12-18 hrs. Treatment with p-chlorophenylalanine 
(p-CPA, 150 mg/kg, ip, twice daily for 3 days) led to a 
single phase of continuous activity. Reserpine treatment 
resulted in an almost total inhibition of activity. Results 
with a-methyl-p-tyrosine and р-СРА suggest that the 
initiation of the Ist phase of activity depends on an 
intact synthesis for the catecholamines whereas its 
termination may depend on a change in the metabolism 
of 5-hydroxytryptamine. The inhibition of locomotor 
activity following an injection of reserpine suggests that 
ап unimpaired mechanism for the storage of the cerebral 
monoamines is essential for the maintenance of either 
phase of activity.—Journal abstract. 
^ pu Iriye, T. T. & Simmonds, F. A. (Veterans 
2 Reon Hosp., Northport, N.Y.) Possible in- 
їн vement of glycogen phosphorylase of brain in the 
Y е states. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1971, 
ds . 6(2), 98-110.—Found that, in general, tranquilizers 
peed and antidepressants enhanced phosphorylase 
en ivity in the brains of female Wistar albino rats. Data 
езен that phosphorylase activity їп the brain may be а 
i mg of CNS adrenergic activity. (27 ref) 
UA Jacquet, Yasuko F. (New York State Research 
nem Or Neurochemistry & Drug Addiction, Ward's 
rane N.Y.) Conditioned aversion during morphine 
1973 ке in mice and rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
Mos ct), Vol. 1104), 527-541.—Studied conditioned 
А ion in 5 experiments with a total of 150 male albino 
fluid pac 24 male Wistar rats. Conditioned aversion to 
sd авур in mice when fluid was paired with 
ok ae ine daily, even when the fluid (saccharin solution 
Ө ны water) was the only available fluid. This 
Чок, um aversion was dose-dependent. At a high 
SUE, the conditioned aversion was so prepotent that it 
fens drinking even in the face of severe dehydra- 
(but and debilitation, while controls given the same dose 
dede paired with the only available water) did not 
н азе fluid intake. When morphine was given at 

Parated intervals (every 5th day) so that narcotic 
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dependence did not develop, conditioned aversion still 
developed. Naloxone did not block the conditioned - 
aversion. Conditioned aversion was also obtained in rats. | 
(26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8710. Jarbe, Torbjorn U. & Henriksson, Bengt С. (U. 
Uppsala, Sweden) Effects of A’-THC, and A’-THC on the 
acquisition of a discriminative positional habit in rats: The 
transitions between normal and tetrahydrocannabinol- 
induced states on reversal learning. Psychopharmacologia, | 
1973, Vol. 31(4), 321-332.—Employed a reversal learning 
paradigm to study the dissociative effects of 2 tetrahy- 
drocannabinols (THC) on the acquisition and reversal of — 
discriminative positional habit by 108 male Sprague- | 
Dawley albino rats. A T-shaped water maze was used. 
Findings indicate that learning under the influence of Д” 
THC (10 and 20 mg/kg) and A’-THC (5 mg/kg) is state- 
dependent in the rat. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. b 

8711. Jeanneau, A. [Henri Michaux and 
psychopathological research.] (Fren) Evolution Psychiat- 
rique, 1972(Арг), Vol. 37(2), 407-433.—Reviews the | 
experiments conducted by Henri Michaux upon himself | 
with hallucination-inducing drugs over a period of 12 yrs. Ё 
and discusses their significance for psychopathology. | 
Varying the drug dosages and not confining himself to ff 
any experimental regimen, Michaux, through successful- | 
ly exercising self-control while under the influence of the — 
self-administered drugs, i 


was able to give a graphic 
description of the interplay between the imaginary and | 
the real within the mind. The drug-induced experience of | 
Michaux is characterized as a disruption of the coordi- 
nates of time and space which reaches a climax in 
feelings of erotic ecstasy and a sense of the infinite, the 
latter, however, evolving into а longed-for finitude. | 
Michaux's extensive writings, in which he describes the 
loss of personality, a feeling of strangeness, mental - 
automatism, hallucination and delirium while he was _ 
under the influence of drugs, are unique for the poetic 
inspiration utilized in describing mental disintegration, а 
skill which in this instance is regarded as an aid to 
The invention of a new pathology 
through the use of drugs to better understand the mind is 


Center for Alcohol-related Studies, Oklahoma City) Fast 
and slow drinkers: Blood alcohol variables and cognitive 


performa 
1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 797-806.—Asked 40 male 
medical students to drink a placebo or 1.32 ml of 98% 
alcohol/kg mixed with 4 parts of an orange drink within 
15 min. 10 Ss finished 
drinkers) and 10 within 30 min (slow drinkers). Blood 
alcohol concentrations (BACs) were measured every 6 
min. In both groups the average peak BACs of .109% and 
113% in the fast and slow drinkers were reached in 
about 80 min after beginning to drink. Mean alcohol 
absorption rates were slightly higher in the fast drinkers 
during the Ist 10 min after the end of drinking. Mean 
alcohol disappearance rates were lower in the fast 
drinkers (р < .05). There were no significant differences 
among the 3 groups on results of the Shipley-Hartford 
Vocabulary test or of the Maudsley Personality Invento- 
„ both administered just after the end of drinking. On 
the Advanced Raven’s Progressive Matrices, however, 


Fi 


“completed during the descending alcohol curve, at a 
mean ВАС of .08%, the mean scores were 26.8 and 36.6 
| in the fast and slow drinkers (p < .05) and 34.4 in the 
controls. The poorer scores of the fast drinkers may be a 
| consequence of the slower alcohol disappearance rate; 
— other possible physical and mental factors are discussed. 
| (16 ref)—Journal abstract. = 

|. 8713. Kamback, M. C. (Baltimore City Hosp., Md.) 
| Drinking as an avoidance response by the pigtail 


| Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 943-946. 
| —Trained 2 pairs of pigtail monkeys, 2 each from 2 
“subspecies of Macaca nemestrina, to avoid shock by 
Ч drinking 5 ml of a 5% alcohol solution. All Ss were 
| trained to a shock avoidance criterion of 70%, then one 
_ of each pair (Ss I and II) was trained to a criterion of 
90% while the others (Ss III and IV) served as the yoked 
| control. After acquisition of the avoidance response, Ss 
| were given 10 wks of overtraining. Blood alcohol levels, 
“determined once a week at the end of the conditioning 
| Sessions, ranged from 56-115 mg/100 ml in Ss I and ЇЇ 
8 and from 36-86 mg/100 ml in Ss III and IV. Prior to, 
| during, and after training, Ss were offered a choice of a 
| 5% alcohol solution or tap water in their home cage. 
| Establishing the avoidance response resulted in a 
| decrease in home-cage consumption of the alcohol 
| solution in Ss I and III: for 10 wks prior to training the 
alcohol selection of S I averaged 25% of total fluid intake 
and that of S Ш, 40%; during overtraining alcohol 
consumption decreased to 15 and 30%, respectively. 
Following termination of conditioning, home-cage selec- 
_ tion of alcohol gradually returned to pretraining levels. It 
| is suggested that alcohol acquired increased aversive 
| properties by being associated with an avoidance 
- conditioning environment.—Journal abstract. 

| 8714. Kumar, В. & Stolerman, I. P. (Maudsley Hosp., 
- London, England) Morphine dependent ur in 
| rats: Some clinical implications. Psychological Medicine, 
- 1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 225-237.— Reviews the literature 
_ and uses published reports to describe an animal model 
of morphine dependence. In this model, rats learn to 
_ Overcome their aversion to solutions of morphine and 
eventually drink such solutions in preference to water on 
choice trials. Selected aspects of the acquisition, mainte- 
| nance, and elimination of this type of morphine 
- dependent behavior are studied and the findings dis- 
| cussed in terms of their relevance to man. (83 ref) 
| Journal abstract. 

= 8715. Ki Kinya & Israel, Mark A. (Kyoto 
Prefectural U. of Medicine, Japan) Effect of ethanol 
administration of cyclic 3’,5’-adenosine monophosphate 
| metabolism іп brain. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
. 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(22), 2919-2922 .—Administered a 
_ daily ethanol dose of 16-21 g/kg as part of the liquid diet 
- of female Swiss albino mice (chronic alcohol condition), 


| monkey (Macaca nemestrina). Quarterly Journal of 
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ingestion. By contrast, adenylate cyclase activity in. 
creased during chronic ethanol ingestion. Concomitant. 
ly, steady state cyclic AMP levels increased in the brains 
of chronic ethanol treated Ss. Data indicate, however 
that this increase was related to altered adenylate cyclase 
rather than phosphodiesterase activity. It is suggested 
that continuous activation of hypothalamic-pituitary. 
adrenal endocrine axis by chronic alcohol ingestion 
increases brain cyclic AMP by adenylate cyclase activity, 
thus contributing to establishing dependency on alcohol, 
(23 ref)—B. McLean. 

8716. Lester, David & Freed, Earl X. (Rutgers State 
U., Center of Alcohol Studies) Criteria for an animal 
model of alcoholism. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & 
Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 103-107.—Argues that a 
correspondence between the various components of 
human alcoholism and their animal analogue has not yet 
been achieved; in some part, this failure resides with 
experimental attempts which obtain only surface equiva- 
lencies and which lack an underlying motivational 
structure. 7 criteria for an animal model are proposed 
including the oral ingestion of alcohol without food 
deprivation, substantial ingestion of alcohol with com- 
peting fluids available, drinking directed to the intoxicat- 
ing effect of alcohol, the performance of work to obtain 
alcohol, the maintenance of intoxication over а long 
period and, finally, the production of physical depend- 
ence and, on withdrawal, the abstinence syndrome. (28 
ге ournal abstract. 

ST Lewis, Stuart A.; Jenkinson, J. & Wilson, J. (U. 
Edinburgh, England) An EEG investigation of n 
during anaesthesia. British Journal of Psychol i 
1973(Aug), Vol. 64(3), 413-415.—Notes that previo 
studies of awareness during anesthesia have ber 
patients undergoing surgery. In an attempt to put di 
the complications of anxiety and specific es 
surgery, 10 healthy young adult volunteers were i 
in a laboratory setting. Anesthesia was induce d with 
thiopental (mean dose 3.5 mg/kg) and maing i 
N, О and O.. Results demonstrate no apparent їй ав 
of sensory input and no evidence of recall Rr 
occurring during light anesthesia.—Journal abstract. 


8718. Lippa, Arnold S.; Antelman, Seymour ME 
Fisher, Alam E. & Canfield, Don R. (U. e 


Neurochemical mediation of reward: A signi Sedo. 
for dopamine? Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & nci 
1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 23-28—Conducted 2 expe Aah 
which tested the effects of several сеш а 
stimulatory behavior of male Sprague Dex A vente 
experimental Ss, 17 vehicle-injected contro! » in only 
tricular injection of 6-hydroxydopamine resu EE 
a temporary decrement of self-stimulation. — agent 
with the alpha-adrenergic receptor be. : du ulation 
phentolamine, had virtually no effect on г Mes ; 
in either 6-hydroxydopamine treated о blocking 


whereas haloperidol, a dopamine receptor Ss. 
agent, С reduced self-stimulation E ine- 
Treatment with FLA-63, a potent inhibitor О ulation but 
beta-hydroxylase, had no effect on slr piy that 
very significantly reduced eating. Ra the mediation 
dopamine may be importantly involv: ОШ the role of 


of positive reinforcement and/or 
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norepinephrine may be a minor one. (36 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8719. Lyons, Joseph, et al. (U. Arizona) Effects of A’- 
tetrahydrocannabinol on stimulus control. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 302—304. 
—Gave 16 male albino rats extended discrimination 
training between 2 floor-tilt positions. Ss were then given 
an extinction generalization test along the floor-tilt 
dimension. The stimulus control effects of 4 doses of A’- 
tetrahydrocannabinol (&-THC), .0, .25, .50, or 2.0 mg/kg 
of body weight, were assessed in groups of 4 Ss each. A’- 
THC did not disrupt either discrimination performance 
or the occurrence of orderly generalization gradients. 
However, a significant dose-related enhancement of the 
postdiscrimination peak shift was obtained.—Journal 
abstract. 

8720. MacInnes, James W. & Uphouse, Lynda L. (U. 
Colorado, Inst. for Behavioral Genetics) Effects of 
alcohol on acquisition and retention of passive-avoid- 
ance conditioning in different mouse strains. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
842), 398-402.—270 male Ss of the C57BL/6 and 
DBA/2 inbred mouse strains and of the F, hybrid of 
these 2 were trained and tested in a passive-avoidance 
task under 0-3 gm/kg doses of ethanol. The C57 Ss 
performed better in acquisition at higher alcohol doses 
than either the DBA or hybrid Ss. The hybrids showed 
retention the following day at higher doses than either of 
the parental strains. The DBA and C57 Ss showed 
evidence of state-dependent learning at some alcohol 
doses while the hybrid mice did not. Low doses markedly 
ше DBA mice in initial exploratory behavior, so 
that they became identical in this parameter to the other 
Strains which were not so affected. (15 ref}—Journal 
abstract, 

LUE Mao, T. S.; Noval, J. J. & Plescia, О. J. (E. К. 
None mining & Research Center, Bordentown, 
nd tudies on the effect of tranquilizing drugs on the 
1» une response. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 
3, Vol. 8(3), 173-177. 
e McDonald, P. G. & Meyerson, B. J. (Royal 
Crow Coll, London, England) The effect of 
жыз iol, testosterone and dihydrotestosterone on 
Ph [у онуабоп in the ovariectomized female rat. 
моу & Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 110), 515-520. 
езы sexual motivation in 110 ovariectomized 
Багу, albino rats using the open field and the 
Л x barrier methods. Both estradiol benzoate (10 
\ in and testosterone propionate (1 mg/kg) significant- 
idi eased Ss’ willingness to seek contact with sexually 
one (1 males. No effect was seen after dihydrotestoster- 
told ОЕ kg). The estrogen antagonist ethamoxytripho- 
grid cro, mg/kg) prevented the increase in the number of 
Téspons md in response to estradiol and delayed the 
о the rol o testosterone. Data are discussed in relation 
(80 ref е of androgens in controlling sexual motivation. 

Ief)— Journal abstract. 

Siu: пез, William T.; Young, Laurens D.; 
Me dich] уреп J. & Davis, John M. (U. Wisconsin, 
distur chool, Madison) Chlorpromazine treatment of 
1973(Oct monkeys. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
azi SD, Vol. 29(4), 490-494.—Administered chlorpro- 
e to 4 rhesus monkeys which were subjected to 
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partial social isolation during the Ist 11 mo of life and 
which had consistently exhibited patterns of grossly 
abnormal behavior during the 1/, yrs prior to the study. 3 
Ss showed significant decreases in their self-disturbance 
behaviors on 7.5 mg/day of chlorpromazine given as a 
liquid concentrate by nasogastric intubation. The 4th S 
showed no change. Plasma chlorpromazine levels con- 
firmed absorption of the дигр in all Ss. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8724. McNair, Douglas M. (Boston U., Medical 
School, Psychopharmacology Lab.) Antianxiety drugs 
and human performance. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5) 611-617.—Reviews research 
studies concerning the behavioral effects of chlordiaze- 
poxide hydrochloride, diazepam, and meprobamate. 5 
major characteristics of studies in the sample are 
statistically described and related. The drug sensitivity of 
43 performance measures is evaluated, most and least 
promising measures are identified, and performance 
effects are related to experimental design characteristics. 
It is noted that conflicting evidence, gross inadequacies 
in the data base and glaring gaps in the literature greatly 
restrict the clinical implications of the research to date. 
In view of their widespread use, it should be of concern 
that there is so little sound and clinically relevant 
information about what behavioral effects these drugs 
produce. (97 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8725. McRandle, Carol & Goldstein, Robert. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Effect of alcohol on the early and 
late components of the averaged electroencephalic 
response to clicks. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 353-359.—Studied early 
and late components of the averaged electroencephalic 
response to clicks for 8 adult Ss prior to and at regular 
intervals after ingestion of 2 ounces of 100 proof 
bourbon. Latencies of the early and late components did 
not change over the 5-7 hrs after alcohol ingestion. No 
significant changes were noted in the peak-to-peak 
amplitudes of the early components, while a slight trend 
toward increased amplitude over time was observed for 
PN of the late components.—Journal abstract. 

8726. Mellerup, E. T.; Plenge, P. & Rafaelsen, O. J. 
(Rigshospitalet, Psychochemistry Inst., Copenhagen, 
Denmark) Lithium effects on magnesium metabolism in 
rats. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 
178-183. 

8727. Mello, Nancy K. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) A review of methods to induce alcohol 
addiction in animals. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & 
Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 89-101.—Notes that, since 
alcoholism has been shown to be a form of addiction, 
there has been increasing attention to the development of 
an animal model of alcoholism. Within the past 5 yrs, 
several techniques have been developed to produce 
physical dependence upon alcohol in a number of 
species. This review presents a summary and evaluation 
of the various approaches used and a discussion of the 
relative merits of the behavioral (self-administration) and 
pharmacological (forced administration) models. Several 
questions are raised concerning the relationship between 
physical dependence and subsequent self-administration 
of alcohol. It is concluded that although it has been 
possible to produce physical dependence upon alcohol in 
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visual evoked response 


animals, the critical determinants of the addictive 


i. process are still unknown. (87 ref)—Journal abstract. 


8728. Mello, William F. 
Rochester) Effects of 
potential to flashes in 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 469—478.—Éxamined the averaged 
(VER) at cortex and behavioral 
reactivity to photic stimuli in 21 male albino Holtzman 
tats following administration of varying dosages of 
scopolamine hydrobromide, scopolamine methyl nitrate, 
or saline. The pattern of behavioral and electrophysio- 
logical results with scopolamine paralleled earlier find- 
ings with septal lesions. The drug impaired habituation 
of behavioral reactivity of flashes and altered VERs in 2 
ways that appeared to relate to the behavioral impair- 
ment. It augmented the positive component of the early 
negative-positive complex and produced a dissociation 
between the amplitude of the late negative wave of VER 
and behavioral activity. These effects are viewed in terms 
of ascending cholinergic arousal processes and interrela- 
tionships of arousal and behavioral patterns. (26 ref) 


—Journal abstract, 

8729. Meyerson, Bengt Ј.; Lindström, Leif; 
Nordström, Erna B. & Agmo, Anders. (U. Uppsala, 
Sweden) Sexual motivation in the female rat after 
testosterone treatment. Physiol & Behavior, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 421-428.—Studied the effect of 
Subcutaneous injections of 


] bjects. 
macologia, 1973, Vol, 32(4), 343-349. Assessed the 


Was decreased at the ex; 
REM periods and shifted 
g administration 


es on after-discharges 
of the auditory cortex, Electroencephalography & Clinical 
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Neurophysiology, | 973(Sep), Vol. 35(3), 
ied the effects of iv eserine and е On auditory - 
Cortex neuronal after-discharges in 25 cats with ud ! 
forebrains. The importance of cholinergic Synapses for 
electrocortical arousal and for the cortical ing of 


s eode processing 
sensory information is discussed. (French 
b summary) (37 


8732. Neto, J. Palermo & Carvalho, F. V, U. 
Paulo, Brazil) The effects of chronic cannabis Res 
оп the aggressive behavior and brain 5. 
mine levels of rats with different 
Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(4), 383-392,—Stud- 


ied the effects of cannabis sativa extract on aggressive _ 
behavior and on whole and regional brain 5-һуйгоху- 
рэнне (5-НТ) levels іп male Wistar rats, Res 
indicate that Ss with a high index of defecation (HI) 
appeared to be more susceptible to the cannabis-eliciled 
aggressive behavior than those with a low index (LI). 
After chronic treatment with cannabis the 5-HT whole 
brain levels remained unchanged in the nonaggressive Ss 
of both LI and HI groups, whereas the 5-HT levels fell to 
about 50% of normal in aggressive Ss. The greatest 
regional reductions in 5-HT were found in the cerebral 
hemispheres, midbrain, and hypothalamus, altho 
levels remained unchanged in cerebellum ащ ж 
oblongata. It is suggested that temperament may be 
im vue factor ed in the ability of cannabis to 
Ta aggressive behavior in starved rats, and that so 
basic brain mechanism probably differs in HI and Ш | 
rats. (44 ref}—Journal abstract. 
8733. Oliverio, Alberto; Eleftheriou, B. E. & Bailey, у! 
W. (National Center of Research, Psychobiology 
Psychopharmacology Lab., Rome, Italy) Exploratory 
activity: Genetic analysis of its modification by d 
mine and amphetamine. Physiology & P a 
1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 893-899.— Conducted a se fo 
tests in which short-term exploratory activity hr i 
to be significantly higher in C57BL/6By sed tHe 
BALB/cBy inbred mice. Scopolamine reve activi 
activity levels in these strains. Basal exploratory RTI 
levels and the effects of scopolamine on this D Е 
measure assessed іп these 2 strains, their reci i 
hybrids, their recombinant к inbred гїї ш dd 
CS7BL/6 congenic lines permitted characte iori 
Bene exerting a major effect on sport tea 
activity [Exa, linked to H(w26), ie ts of sopol- 
VIII)] and of a gene modulating the efi 2 chromosome 
mine in this behavior, [Sco, linked to H- "ite effects й 
17 (LGIX)]. Amphetamine exerted OP activity, and 
relation to those exerted by scapola a pol 
its action was found d ec d y ) 
System. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. p 
3734. Рай, Tibor & Kurtz, Репу. бугы phar 
is A Behavior, 197 qan) VOl O) 
macology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, А у (Metra 
55-59. Studied the effects of pentylenetetrazo d| pule 
zol) induced seizures on memory in a t Мей 
Swiss mice. Results of Exp I show that Моло да 
intraperitoneally at different fare Е r 
passive avoidance training trial ри cr. The degree 
formance impairments 24 hrs later. de temporal 
resulting amnesia is shown to дере! al. 


nd on | ing tral 
: ni 
proximity of the Metrazol seizures to the trat 


311-321 gi. 


arate 
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Exp II Metrazol was given immediately following the 
passive avoidance trial but amnesia developed only 
several hr following the Metrazol treatment. The data are 
similar to those obtained with ECS.—Journal abstract. 

8735. Panksepp, Jaak, et al. (Bowling Green State U.) 
Inhibition of glycolytic metabolism and sleep-waking 
states in cats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 117-119.—Injected 2-deoxy-D-glu- 
cose, a glucose antimetabolite, intraperitoneally in 4 
female cats. The drug produced dose-dependent increas- 
es of slow wave sleep and decreases of REM sleep. It is 
concluded that variations of glycolytic metabolism may 
participate in the control of sleep-waking behavior. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8736, Reed, Alan & Kane, Andrew W. (Medical Coll. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Phencyclidine [PCP]: Another 
illicit psychedelic drug. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
1972(Fal), Vol. 5(1), 8-12.—Presents a brief history of 
the clinical and street use of phencyclidine. The 
physiological effects of the drug are noted to vary widely 
with dose, from alcohol-like intoxication at low doses to 
analgesia and anesthesia at large doses. The effects on 
Psychological functioning appear to be progressive 
disintegration with the S reporting decreasing ability to 
integrate his experiences and sensations. Ss reported 
increasing apathy and feelings of isolation. Research 
comparing the state produced by phencyclidine with that 
of schizophrenia is noted. Clinical management of 
Phencyclidine intoxication is outlined. (29 ref)—S. 
Knapp. 

8737. Roffler-Tarlov, Suzanne; Schildkraut, Joseph J. 
E Draskoczy, Paul R. (Harvard U., Medical School, 

Curopsychopharmacology Lab., Boston) Effects of 
acute and chronic administration of desmethylimipra- 
mine on the content of norepinephrine and other 
тп in the rat brain. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
ii 3(Nov), Vol. 22(22), 2923-2925.—Administered the 
HAR antidepressant desipramine (DMI), to adult 
оз 9t Sprague-Dawley rats in the acute (a single 10 
i 5 intraperitoneal injection) or chronic (3 wks of 
я айу 10 mg/kg injections ог 20 mg/kg daily for 3 
5 in drinking water) conditions. The concentration of 
Me dule epinephrine (NE) was measured in the pons- 
of th UHR cerebellum, hypothalamus, and the rest 
chro € brain. NE levels decreased in all 5 areas after 
Сошо but not acute, administration оѓ DMI. No 
i айе changes were noted in corpus striatum 
ан 9r serotonin levels. The possible brain meta- 
Оле c danisms responsible for decrease in brain NE 

Т With chronic but not acute administration of 
content discussed. It is noted that this lowered NE 
doris 18 only one of several differences found between 
of thes and acute DMI. It is suggested that some or all 
m NM be related to the clinically noted antidepres- 
бер ен of the tricyclic antidepressants, which are 
1 only after several weeks of drug administration. 

eB. McLean. 
lab роне Oskar & Müntzing, Jonas. (Research 
hydroxydo 2185016, Sweden) Effects of геѕегріпе, 6- 
Nation of опе; p-chlorophenylalanine and а combi- 

mice. p езе substances on the grooming behaviour 
“Studied 'chopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 31(4), 333-342. 
ied the role of the monoaminergic nervous system 
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in the grooming behavior of 459 NMRI female mice. 
Reserpine markedly reduced Ss' grooming behavior and 
body temperature. These effects were accompanied by a 
profound reduction of the transmitter content of ceníral 
and peripheral serotonergic and adrenergic neurons, 
Treatment with 6-hydroxydopamine and p-chloropheny- 
lalanine, which reduced the transmitter content to the 
same extent as treatment with reserpine, had no effect on 
grooming behavior or body temperature. It is tentatively 
suggested that the effect of reserpine on grooming 
behavior and body temperature has no relation to the 
reduction of the transmitter content of central and 
peripheral serotonergic and adrenergic neurons. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8739. Sandman, Curt A.; Alexander, W. Donald & 
Kastin, Abba J. (Ohio State U.) Neuroendocrine influ- 
ences on visual discrimination and reversal learning in 
the albino and hooded rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 613-617.—Treated 32 pigmented 
and 25 nonpigmented male rats (Long-Evans hooded 
and Holtzman albino, respectively) with melanocyte- 
stimulating hormone (MSH) and with MSH release- 
inhibiting hormone (MRIH-I). Ss were then tested on a 
brightness discrimination and reversal task. Pigmented 
Ss acquired the original habit and performed the reversal 
task significantly faster than albino Ss. MSH and 
MRIH-I administration significantly facilitated reversal 
learning performance. Simple effects tests indicated that 
the effects of MSH and MRIH-I were significant only 
for albino Ss on the reversal task. The data suggest that 
MSH and MRIH-I affects attentional processes more 
profoundly in visually deficient animals. (36 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8740. Sarwer-Foner, G. J. (U. Ottawa, Medical 
School, Ontario, Canada) Some clinical and social 
aspects of lysergic acid diethylamide: |. Psychosomatics, 
1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 165-169.—Considers the social 
roles, the clinical effects, and the clinical usefulness of 
LSD-25. LSD is highly active by mouth, and is quickly 
and completely absorbed on oral ingestion. On iv 
administration, it disappears very rapidly from the 
bloodstream and is found in high concentration in the 
tissues in a very short time (within 10 min). It becomes 
demonstrable in the brain, although to a lesser degree 
than in other organs, and is particularly concentrated in 
the liver, spleen, kidney, and adrenals. The initial high 
tissue concentrations decline rapidly, all of the drug 
being excreted through the liver and bile into the 
intestinal tract, from which it is eliminated. In humans, 
an oral dose between 100-250 gamma is generally 
considered to be an effective dose. With oral doses 
(average of 100 gamma), the drug effect onset was seen 
some 30-45 min after ingestion. The maximal drug 
effects, producing experimental toxic psychosis, were 
observable in 14-2 ¥ hrs, and the overall effect lasted on 
the average for 9-12 hrs. Also discussed are LSD- 
induced experimental toxic psychosis and schizophrenia, 
blocking agents, and chlorpromazine effect. A review is 
presented of treatment attempts using LSD.—A. M. 
Berg. 
"ад. Sepinwall, Jerry; Grodsky, Fred S.; Sullivan, 
John W. & Cook, Leonard. (Hoffmann-La Roche Inc., 
Research Div., Nutley, N.J.) Effects of propranolol and 
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chlordiazepoxide on conflict behavior in rats. Psycho- 
Pharmacologia, 1973, Vol. ЗІКА), 375-382.—Explored the 
suggestion that propranolol, a f-adrenergic blocker, has 
antianxiety properties. Propranolol and chlordiazepoxide 
were tested in rat leverpressing conflict procedures that 
selectively identify antianxiety compounds. 8 male 
hooded Long-Evans and 15 male Charles River CD 
albino rats served as Ss. Chlordiazepoxide produced 
anticonflict effects at doses from 1.25-40 mg/kg. Propra- 
nolol, tested at doses of 2.5-80 mg/kg, did not produce 
the anticonflict pattern typical of standard antianxiety 
agents (progressive dose-related increases in punished 
responding that frequently are several 1 above 
control levels) The largest increases produced by 
propranolol, which occurred in the 10-40 mg/kg dose 
range, were 18-26% above control; only the 26% increase 
observed at the 20 mg/kg dose was statistically signifi- 
cant. In a different conflict test, a 40 mg/kg dose of 
propranolol had a slight, but not significant, anticonflict 
effect. When this dose level was combined with oral 
doses of 2.5, 5, or 10 mg/kg of chlordiazepoxide, the 
combined treatments produced greater anticonflict 
effects than did the corresponding individual doses of 
chlordiazepoxide. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8742. Shapiro, Martin M.; Tritschler, J. M. & Ulm, 
Ronald A. (Emory U.) Lead contamination: Chronic and 
acute behavioral effects in the albino rat. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 94-96. 
—Trained 14 male albino rats on an operant discrimina- 
tion and subjected them daily to a low level of lead 
contamination. Chronic contamination increased the 
Variability of the discrimination behavior. Increased 
contamination produced an acute shift in the distribu- 
tion of interresponse times.—Journal abstract. 

8743. Sharma, Raghubir P. (Utah State U.) Brain 
biogenic amines: Depletion by chronic dieldrin expo- 
sure. Life Sciences, 1973(Nov), Vol. 13(9), 1245-1251. 
—Conducted a chemical analysis of the brains of 
mallard ducks subjected to chronic dietary exposure to 
dieldrin. An appreciable depletion of brain serotonin, 
norepinephrine and dopamine, but not of gamma-ami- 
nobutyrate, was found. Such alterations may account for 
the toxic effects in animals following chronic pesticide 
exposure. It is suggested that changes in brain biogenic 
amines may be related to behavioral disorders (e.g., in 
mating behaviors) following exposure to such environ- 
mental contaminants. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8744. Silbergeld, Ellen К. & Alan M. (Johns 
Hopkins U., School of Hygiene & Public Health) A lead- 
induced behavioral disorder. Life Sciences, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 13(9), 1275-1283.—Exposed Charles River CD-1 
mice to lead from birth by substituting solutions of lead 
acetate (2, 5, and 10 mg/ml) for the drinking water of 
mice 12 hrs after parturition. Controls received equal 
concentrations of sodium acetate. There were no deaths 
in mothers or offspring due to treatment, but growth and 


development were retarded in the lead-treated offspring. 
It has recently 
account for 
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chronic ingestion of lead can produce а sionit 
behavior disorder in mice Toda abs a | 
8745. Sinclair, J. D.; Walker, Susan & Jordan, W, 
(State Alcohol Monopoly (ALKO), Research Lab, 
Helsinki, Finland) Behavioral and physiological change; 
associated with various durations of alcohol deprivation 
in rats. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 744-757.—Gave 35 male 
hooded Long-Evans rats access to food, water, and а 75; 
alcohol solution for 40 days. Ss were then assigned to 5 
groups matched for alcohol consumption and deprived 
for 90 min, 1, 2, 5, and 30 days. Alcohol consumption 
was not changed after 90 min of deprivation and slightly 
increased after 1 day. Alcohol intake increased prog- 
ressively after 2-5 days deprivation (р < .05) with litlle 
additional increase between 5 and 30 days and none 
between 30 and 75 days. In Exp II, the 14 Ss deprived of 
alcohol for 1 and 2 days were again offered alcohol for 
34 and 33 days. On the basis of alcohol intake, 9 Ss were 
assigned to high, medium, and low consumption groups. 
Ss were intubated with 1 ml of a 20% alcohol solution per 
100 gm after 3-hrs deprivation. Serum alcohol concentra- 
tions (SACs) of high consumers tended to be lower than 
those of the other Ss. SACs increased between 45 min 
and L5 hrs (p < .01) and peaked about 1.5 hrs after 
intubation. One S from each group was again intubated 
after 2, 5, and 41 days of deprivation. After 2 more days, 
SACs peaked between 20 and 45 min and decreased 
between 45 min and 1.5 hrs after intubation (p < .09) 
It is concluded that some physiological variables ane 
altered over long periods of alcohol deprivation ШЕ б 
consequent increased alcohol intake may be у 
related to these changes. (19 ref)—Journal ab Ü 
8746. Singer, С. & Coyle, 1. В. (La bes 
Bundoora, Victoria, Australia) The effect of apri bis 
administered before and during pregnancy on J. 320) 
in the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Me antide- 
337-342.— Previous studies have suggested ie GET 
pressants administered during pregnancy re$ ximents 
increase in fetal and neonatal morbidity. 2 E ia 
were conducted with 40 female Wistar al a essa 
examine the effects on litter size of the s ш 
imipramine administered intraperitoneal e e caus 
during pregnancy. Results show that p ses that were 
a significant reduction in litter size with БА 
used therapeutically. (18 ref)—/ournal abstr Pxychophar- 
8747. Smith, D. F. (Risskov State Hosp» al rations 
macology Research Unit, Denmark) pes 
of lithium clearance in the ас ; 
sychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(1-2), . innesol 
7" 8748. Sparber, S. B. & Tilson, H. A. (О. Мав 
Environmental influences upon morphine 
mine induced срна кеа 
cology, Biochemistry, 'ehavior, 
1335136. Trained 4 male Sprague-Dawley al a fixed- 
ог food on ел 
an operant chamber to leverpress d then gave th 
ratio 30 schedule of reinforcement апо т, Туг 
1.0 mg/kg dextroamphetamine шаар lacement info 
tion of the drug followed by immedia: е Pn of be im 
the operant chamber resulted in à dea roximately 1 
after a 10 min latency, which lasted for рр” the onset 0 
min. Removal from the chamber wr into the cham 
behavioral disruption and replacemen 
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as soon as 2.5 min later resulted in resumption of 
leverpressing almost immediately. Ss left in their home 
cages for 10 min after being injected with dextroamphe- 
tamine and then placed in the operant chamber started 
to barpress almost immediately, taking an average of 4 
min to receive 5 reinforcers (150 responses). A group of 6 
female Ss, maintained on the same schedule of reinforce- 
ment, showed similar striking effects of delayed place- 
ment after injection with 10 mg morphine sulfate/kg. 
The 10-min delay resulted in a significant reversal of the 
behavioral suppression observed at a comparable time 
after injection of morphine and immediate placement 
into the operant chamber.—Journal abstract. 

8749. Stone, LeRoy A.; Sinnett, E. Robert & Coles, 
Gary J. (U. North Dakota, Lab. of Clinical-Social 
Psychophysics & Scaling) Perceived dimensions for 
combinations of drug substances. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 227-232.—8 male 17-24 yr 
old experienced users of "street drugs" estimated the 
overall similarity of 11 drug-substance combinations 
(e.g. wine in combination with marihuana) based on 
their own experiences with such combinations. Ss' 
similarity estimations were analyzed using multidimen- 
sional scaling procedures. 4 judgmental factor dimen- 
Sions were extracted and identified as (a) psychedelic 
drugs in combination with other substances vs pot in 
combination with downers, (b) stimulant-depressant 
combinations, (c) psychedelic drugs vs other drugs, and 
(d) LSD in combination with other substances. These 
factors accounted for 92% of the variance of the 
averaged similarity estimates and were similar to those 
extracted from judgments pertaining to single drugs as 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

8750. Stone, Walter N.; Gleser, Goldine C. & 
оин, Louis A. (Cincinnati General Hosp., О.) 
чу and f-adrenergic blockade. Archives of General 

Sychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 620-622.—Adminis- 
tered 60 mg of propranolol hydrochloride (a B-adrenerg- 
їс blocking agent) or placebo in divided doses given 
orally to 24 male undergraduates during 12 hrs preceding 
experimental procedures. As a group those Ss receiving 
Propranolol had significantly lower initial anxiety levels 
ee from speech samples. A stress interview was 
[s viis by increases in anxiety scores to comparable 
dnos in both groups. Plasma free fatty acid (FFA) 

erminations did not differ significantly for the 2 
ре However, pulse rate at the end of the 55-min 
The wg was significantly lower for Ss on propranolol. 
i оа between anxiety scored from the initial 
Gol sample and FFA level was positive and signifi- 
Bon or the placebo Ss and negative for the propranolol 
ud Propranolol administered orally may have value 
& + antianxiety agent and is seen as an avenue for the 
7 oration of psychobiological relationships. (22 ref) 

ournal abstract. 

(oum Sturgis, Samuel P. & Mortimer, Rudolf С. (U. 
Practice 2 Highway Safety Research Inst.) Effects of 
an АШ and alcohol on selected skills: Implications for 
Moto) omobile alcohol ignition interlock. Perceptual & 
eae Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 267-274.—Exam- 
ene a ous tracking task and a task devised by the 
as 1е7а1 Motors Corporation for their prospective value 
cohol ignition interlock systems. 16 21-28 yr old Ss 
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were extensively practiced on the 2 tasks and then tested 
during the absorption, peak, and elimination phases of 
the blood alcohol cycle at blood alcohol concentrations 
(BACs) of .05, .10, and .05%. While significant decre- . 
ments in performance were found in both tasks at .1076 
BAC, only the stylus-tracking task showed useful test 
discrimination between Ss at BACs of 0 and .10%. 
—Journal abstract. 

8752. Svensson, Torgny H. & Waldeck, Bertil. (U, 
Gothenburg, Sweden) Significance of acetaldehyde in 
ethanol-induced effects on catecholamine metabolism 
and motor activity in the mouse. Psychopharmacologia, 
1973, Vol. 31(3), 229-238.—Studied the effect of acetal- 
dehyde (.7 g/kg orally) or 4-methylpyrazole (8 mg/kg 
intraperitoneally) and ethanol (7 g/kg orally) on the net 
accumulation of ?H-catecholamines (' H-CA) formed 
from *H-tyrosine in the brains of NMRI female mice. 
Both drug regimens increased the yield of ›Н-СА, 
similar to previous findings with ethanol alone. The 
effect of acetaldehyde was prevented by pretreatment 
with nialamide (100 mg/kg intraperitoneally), an MAO 
inhibitor. The ethanol-induced increase in ^H-CA 
accumulation was, if anything, enhanced by pretreat- - 
ment with 4-methylpyrazole, which inhibits alcohol — 
dehydrogenase. Acetaldehyde (100 mg/kg iv) and 
possibly, to some extent, ethanol (2 g/kg iv) released “ C- 
octopamine formed from ^ C-tyramine in the heart, 
whereas neither of the drugs (in the same doses) seemed 
to release "reserpine-resistant" >H-noradrenaline from 
the heart, an effect obtained by dextroamphetamine (2 
mg/kg iv). Pretreatment with 4-methylpyrazole (8 mg/kg 
intraperitoneally) potentiated the stimulant action of 
ethanol (2 g/kg intraperitoneally) on motor activity. It is 
concluded that (a) acetaldehyde is not necessary to 
obtain the effects of ethanol on »H-CA-accumulation 
and motor activity in the mouse, and (b) the slight CA- 
releasing effect of ethanol and acetaldehyde is different 
{тот that of low doses of amphetamine and may 
possibly imply release of amines from the storage 
ranules. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8753. Taylor, Maxwell. (University Coll. North Wales, 
Bangor) The effects of fenfluramine on fixed ratio 
responding. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 32(4), 
351-358.—Trained 2 female Lister hooded rats on a 


Disruption of the initial stages of responding was noted 
after 2 and 4 mg/kg, with complete disruption of 
responding in 1 
II, 2 additional 


reinforceme: 5 р 
4 mg/kg fenfluramine. Disruption of responding was 


noted after the Ist administration and lessened by the 
15th day. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 3 

8754. Tilson, H. A. & Rech, R. H. (Michigan State U.) 
Prior drug experience and effects of amphetamine on 
schedule controlled behavior. Pharmacology, Biochemis- 
try, & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 129-132.— Trained 
8 food-deprived male Sprague-Dawley rats to leverpress 
for food pellets on a fixed-ratio (FR) 40 schedule. 
Following 18 days of training, Ss received dextroamphe- 
tamine intraperitoneally as a drug control. 3 days later, УА 
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of the Ss were given dextroamphetamine and /; NaCl for 
6 days. Tolerance to the disruptive effects of dex- 
troamphetamine on FR responding was not noted in the 
drugged group. Both groups received 14 more daily 
sessions with NaCl followed by 12 days of drug. Ss with 
previous drug experience exhibited tolerance in 6 days, 
while the other group required 12 days. In a 2nd study, 
female Ss were trained to respond on an unsignalled 
continuous avoidance schedule for 8-10 wks. 2 groups 
were given 7 daily drug sessions in which dextroamphe- 
tamine was administered. Each drug session was fol- 
lowed by 2 daily NaCl control sessions. In the Ist 3 drug 
sessions of 1 group, dextroamphetamine was injected 30 
min after the end of the session. All other injections were 
given immediately before placement into the operant 
Chamber. During the Ist session in which the drug was 
injected before placement into the chamber, response 
increases were significantly higher in Ss with drug 
experience outside the behavioral situation than in drug 
naive Ss. These studies emphasize the importance of 
prior drug exposure when investigating behavioral effects 
of drugs.—Journal abstract. 

8755. Vale, Jack R.; Ray, Donald & Vale, Carol A. (U. 
California, Berkeley) The interaction of genotype and 
exogenous noenatal androgen and estrogen: Sex behav- 
ior in female mice. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 6(4), 319-327.—Subcutaneously injected 
female neonates of the A,BALB/c, and C57BL/6 mouse 
strains (n — 60 of each strain) with androgen, estrogen, 
or oil, and the effects upon their sex behavior was 
studied. Genotype and treatment combined interactively 
on a substantial number of variables, indicating that the 


changes are interpreted as an intensification of conflicts 
already existing in normal Ss between opposing tenden- 
cies under the influence of the drug. Results are 
discussed in relation to existing hypotheses about the 
behavioral action of cholinolytics. (23 ref}—Journgl 
abstract. 

8757. Vrtunski, P.; Murray, В. & Wolin, L. R. 
(Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., Lab. of Neuropsychology, 
O.) The effect of alcohol on intracranially reinforced 
response. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 718-725.—Implanted 
bipolar electrodes in or near the medial forebrain bundle 
of 8 male Holtzman rats. Ss then received 10-min daily 
sessions of self-stimulation training for 25 days. 20 min 
before each of the last 5 sessions, Ss received intraperito- _ 
neal injections of 2 cc of saline. Subsequently, each $ 
received .8, 1.2, or 1.6 gm/kg of ethanol and was 
retested. Each session after ethanol was followed by 3 
saline sessions. In a similar additional experiment with 5 
Ss, response peak force as well as response rate and 
duration were assessed. After saline, the mean response 
duration per session ranged from 155-159 msec, mean 
peak force from 44.5-49.5 gm, and the total number of 
responses per session from 631—1,211. After .8 gm/kg 
ethanol in both experiments, the mean response rate was 
9 and 10% higher, response duration 9 and 5% higher, 
and response peak force 5% higher. After 1.2 gn/kg 
ethanol, the rate was 7% higher and 1% lower, duration 
10 and 9% higher, and peak force 12% higher. After 1.6 
gm/kg ethanol, the rate was 25 and 50% lower, oo 
30 and 35% higher, and peak force 9% higher. The 
differences in response duration between the saline ek 
ethanol conditions were significant in both experimen 


effects of perinatally administered sex hormones and 
genotype cannot be considered separately. Effects of the 
2 hormones were often in different directions. The 
lordosis response of CS7BL/6 Ss appeared relatively 
insensitive to neonatal treatment, particularly with 


i i s were 
(p < .01 and .05), while response rate difference: 
significant only in Exp II (p < .05), suggesting tat 
duration and rate may be regulated by indepen 
mechanisms.—Journal abstract. 


Anthony E. Mood 


androgen. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 8758. Warren, Gayle H. & Raynes, hol. intake. 
8756. Van der Poel, A. M. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) changes during three conditions of alco Dec), Vol. 
Registration of choice direction in a T-maze in rats Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972 12 under 
under the influence of N-methyl-4-piperidyl cyclopentyl 33(4-А), 979-989.—Studied mood changes in tations 
methylethynyl glycolate (PCMG), a centrally acting graduates at different blood alcohol conce iking 
cholinolytic. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 31(3), (BACs) under 3 conditions: iv injections, socia 
271-290.—Trained 12 groups of 10 female Orga CPB and isolated drinking. The Psychiatric Ou PARE 


Scale was administered to all Ss. As BAC i 
‚ со) 
more depressed, angry: от 


and fatigued and significantly less frien nificantly | 


direction or & 


rats each to alternate their choices (left-right) during 
successive trials in an enclosed Tmaze at an intertrial 
interval of 2 hrs. Ss were treated according to a 4 X 4 
Latin square scheme, either with the short acting 
cholinolytic PCMG (.5 mg/kg intraperitoneally) or the 
vehicle 40 min after the Ist trial. Ss received either 3 


trials with an intertrial interval of 1 hr or 2 trials with an discussed. (20 ref) —Journal abstract. Trowbridge, J 
intertrial interval of 2 hrs. The Ist experiment was run in 8759. Wayner, M. J.; Green! Eie of d- 
4 replications, the 2nd in 2 replications, the only (Syracuse U., Brain Research Lab.) macolog? 


difference being 2 forced repetition trials immediately 


following Trial 1 during the 2nd experiment. The & Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. e terms 


Biochemistry, 


direction chosen, the duration of running, and the  —Selected 2 female Sprague-Dawley esc whic 
behavior shown in the various parts of the maze were of the amount of schedule induced po en schedule 
analyzed. In contrast to the Ist experiment, the 2nd developed on an FI-1 min food Ind те бес of 6 
pooonigeed that it is possible to insert a drug trial at 80% of their initial body weights. е administered 
SESS 2 nondrug trials without influencing the different doses of дехітоатрћеіапиле and x j 
ternation of choice directions shown during the intraperitoneally (.05, .25, .50, К ced licking 219 
‘nondrug trials. Both pre- and postchoice behavior were mg/kg) on bar presses and schedule indu: ed t0 


markedly chan; 


ged, except for the actual running. These determined ап 


water consumption were 
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results obtained during baseline and following placebo 
injections. In the S which displayed less schedule 
induced polydipsia during preinjection baseline, results 
indicate that amphetamine in low doses tended to 
enhance adjunctive licking and water consumption 
whereas higher doses decreased the same behavior. 
There was no obvious enhancement in the other S, which 
displayed more adjunctive licking during baseline, and 
drinking as well as licking decreased with increasing 
dose. Both Ss displayed a similar dose related increase in 
bar presses with a maximum at 1.50 mg/kg.—Journal 
abstract. 

8760. Willinsky, M. D.; de Carolis, A. Scotti & Longo, 
V. G. (Instituto Superiore di Sanita, Chemical Therapeu- 
tic Lab., Rome, Italy) EEG and behavioral effects of 
natural, synthetic and biosynthetic cannabinoids. Psy- 
chopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 31(4), 365-374.—Conduct- 
ed a comparative study on the EEG and behavioral 
effects of cannabinol, cannabidiol, A*-tetrahydrocanna- 
bino (THC), 7-OH-A-THC and 7-acetoxy-A*-THC 
acetate in 6 chronicall implanted rabbits bearing 
cortical and subcortical leads. Drugs were dissolved in 
polyethyleneglycol and administered intravenously once 
every 7 days in a crossover experimental design. 7-OH-A* 
-THC and 7-acetoxy-A’-THC acetate proved to be at 
least twice as active as A*-THC in inducing EEG changes 
(disruption of theta waves, appearance of spikes and 
waves, and blockade of the “arousal” reaction) and 
behavioral alterations (excitation, exophthalmus, my- 
driasis, corneal arreflexia, ataxia, and swaying). Pretreat- 
ment with 1 or 2 mg/kg of reserpine subcutaneously did 
not substantially alter Ss’ response to THC. Intravenous 
amphetamine (2 mg/kg) in Ss pretreated with 2 or 4 
mg/kg A'-THC partly reversed the depression induced 
by THC. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8761. Wilson, M. C. & Schuster, C. R. (U. Mississippi, 
School of Pharmacy) The effects of stimulants and 
depressants on cocaine self-administration behavior in 
the rhesus monkey. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 
31(4), 291-304.— Studied the effects of acute intramuscu- 
lar pretreatment. with several dosages of a variety of 
centrally acting compounds on iv cocaine self-adminis- 
tration behavior in 8 male rhesus monkeys. Pretreatment 
With morphine and pentobarbital produced no change in 
this behavior until dosages were administered which 
grossly depressed grooming, exploratory, and locomotor 
iiy behaviors (2.0 and 15.0 mg/kg, respectively). 
Qo [oamphetamine (.5-4.0 mg/kg) and phenmetrazine 
is 12.0 mg/kg) pretreatment produced a dose-related 
On in cocaine self-administration. Trifluoperazine 
ighe “1 mg/kg) increased the frequency of this behavior; 
a er dosages (.2 and .4 mg/kg) grossly depressed 
HT Imipramine (10-50 mg/kg) produced a dose- 
me h decrease in cocaine self-administration. Potential 
iis anisms of these drug-behavior and drug-drug 

ол are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Des 62 Zenick, Harold; Brown, Russell V. & Wright, 
ex "his C. (New Mexico Highlands U.) Effects of 
je mentally induced hyperlysinemia on maze learn- 
409-4 mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 

33.—Tested the effects of experimentally induced 
УРепуѕіпетіа оп maze learning ability using 72 
Ww mice. A 6% levolysine solution or water was 
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presented in the drinking water during gestation, and/or 
during nursing, and/or during postweaning in a factorial 
combination. The young were tested at 40 days of age in 
a water-escape Tmaze. Ss were tested 1 wk later for 
retention. Findings reveal that overloads of lysine 
resulted in temporary impairment; permanent impair- 
ment occurred only if excess lysine was administered 
during gestation. Biochemical analysis revealed a sharp 
decrease in urea nitrogen in the urine, and a blood 
ammonia and lysine increase. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8763. Zolovick, A. J., et al. (Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Shrews- 
bury, Mass) Sleep-waking patterns in cats after 
administration of fenfluramine and other monoaminerg- 
їс modulating drugs. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & 
Behavior, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 41-46.—Administered 
fenfluramine intraperitoneally to 16 female cats, produc- 
ing a dose-dependent, biphasic effect on sleep-waking 
patterns. At low doses (.4 mg/kg) fenfluramine elicited 
an increase in total waking time and a marked reduction 
in REM sleep, similar to that seen after administration of 
amphetamine, without affecting slow-wave sleep (SWS). 
At anorectic doses (5.0 mg/kg) fenfluramine almost 
completely suppressed REM sleep, reduced waking time, 
and increased SWS, an effect similar to that seen after 
administration of 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HTP), the 
precursor of serotonin. The fenfluramine-induced in- 
crease in SWS was facilitated by 5-HTP and blocked by 
LSD, a serotonin antagonist. Serotonin was significantly 
reduced in the neocortex, pyriform lobe, cerebellum, and 
hindbrain at the time of the drug's peak effect on SWS 
suggesting that the fenfluramine-induced increase in 
SWS is mediated via serotonin dependent mechanisms. 
(31 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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8764. Abbey, Helen & Howard, Evelyn. (Johns 
Hopkins U., School of Hygiene) Statistical procedure in 
developmental studies on species with multiple off- 
spring. Developmental Psychobiology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(4), 
329-335. 

8765. Cone, Donna M.; Cone, Al L.; Golden, Anthony 
J. & Sanders, Sidney L. (Lynchburg Coll.) Differential 
lick rates in opossum: A challenge to the invariance 
hypothesis. Psychological Record, 1973(Sum), Vol. 23(3), 
343-347. 

8766. Daly, Martin. (U. Bristol, England) Early 
stimulation of rodents: A critical review of present 
interpretations. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 64(3), 435-460.—It is widely accepted that extra 
stimulation, when administered to infant laboratory 
rodents, has adaptive consequences. Presumed benefits 
are (a) accelerated growth and development, (b) reduced 
emotional reactivity, (c) improved learning performance, 
and (d) more adaptive physiological stress responses. S. 
Levine has explained these benefits by considering such 
stimulation to compensate for the impoverished rearing 
conditions of the laboratory. However, ecological studies 
of the natural microhabitats of rodents suggest that 
laboratory conditions are over-stimulative for the very 
young. The presumed benefits are reviewed and the 
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validity or adaptiveness of each is concluded to be very 
- questionable. The prevalent misinterpretation is attribut- 
- ed to an anthropocentric research orientation. (8 p ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
8767. Henderson, Norman D. (Oberlin Coll.) Brain 
_ weight changes resulting from enriched rearing condi- 
. tions: A diallel analysis. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 6(4), 367-376.—Reared 144 mice from 6 
inbred strains (A/J, BALB/cJ, RF/J, C3H/HeJ, 
— C57BL/10J, and DBA/1J) and 240 mice from their 30 
- possible F, crosses, in standard or enriched laboratory 
| cages. A genetic analysis of brain and body weights 
indicated a significant directional dominance effect 
__ toward larger brains in Е, crosses among enriched Ss 
only, even when adjustments for body weight were made. 
The proportion of additive genetic variance was greater 
in standard-caged Ss than in enriched Ss. Maternal 
effects played a small but significant role in influencing 
brain weights et from those indirectly caused by body 
- weight effects. The use of laboratory-reared animals for 
- genetic studies is therefore questioned when environmen- 
tal influences are known to have a strong effect on the 
character being studied and when the results are to be 
used to make inferences concerning the adaptive 
significance of the character. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8768. Wolff, Peter H. (Children's Hosp. Medical 
Center, Boston, Mass.) Natural history of sucking 
patterns in infant goats: A comparative study. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
84(2), 252-257.—Examined temporal organization of 
sucking patterns, the phase interaction of sucking and 
other rhythmical motor patterns, and the effects of 
feeding on sucking rate in 26 Nubian goats. No changes 
_ in sucking rate were noted over the Ist 3 mo. The precise 
. rate concordance between sucking and tail movements 
suggested that peripheral motor rhythms are regulated 
by a central sequencing mechanism which in turn is 
modulated by organismic and peripheral factors. A 
comparison of sucking patterns in 10 human infants and 
Ss indicates that qualitative species differences in the 
prefunctional organization of sucking influence the 
nature of the interaction between sucking performance 
cum organismic or peripheral factors. (19 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
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8769. Auge, Robert J. (Denison U.) Extinction of 
observing behavior. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), 
. Vol. 33(2), 603-609.—Observed that the probability of 
-Observing-key responses for 2 adult male White Car- 
neaux pigeons trained to observe during a mixed fixed 
ratio 50 FI 2-min schedule of reinforcement decreased 

_ Sharply when only the mixed schedule or the correspond- 
ing multiple schedule was programed. First session 
_ observing-key response probability values were greater in 
the mixed-schedule condition, suggesting that the mixed- 
schedule stimulus set the occasion for pecking the 
observing key following reinforcement offset. In the 
“mixed-schedule condition, the results for 1 S suggest that 
‘Stimuli associated with the early portion of each 
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followed more than 50 responses. This postre 
pause contributed to the determination ТА re 
low response rate in the FI component of the mixed 
schedule.—Journal abstract. 

8770. Beatty, William W. & O'Briant, Dennis 
(North Dakota State U.) Sex differences in ee 
food-rewarded approach responses. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 97-98.—Con- 
ducted an experiment with 17 male and 17 female 
Holtzman rats in which females exhibited slower 
extinction of a food-rewarded running response than did 
males. There was no sex difference in extinction of a 
barpress response that was rewarded by food. It is 
suggested that sex differences in exploratory activity 
underlie the differences in extinction.—Journal abstract. 

8771. Beatty, William W.; Gregoire, Kenneth C. & 
Parmiter, Linda L. (North Dakota State U.) Sex 
differences in retention of passive avoidance behavior 
in rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 2(2) 99-100.—Trained 12 male and 9 female 
Holtzman rats on a passive avoidance task that involved 
inhibition of an approach response rewarded by food. Ss 
of both sexes rapidly suppressed responding when 
punishment was initiated, but females resumed ар roach 
responding sooner than did males on nonshocked food- 
rewarded retention tests.—Journal abstract. 

8772. Bengtsson, Hans. Preference behaviour of 
domestic chicks toward different frequencies of 
intermittent light presented singly and in b 
combinations. Psychological Research Bulletin, | 
University, 1973, Vol. 13(5), 16 p.—Investigated PER 
ences for different frequencies of intermittent light ie 
groups of visually naive chicks (N = 260). T pra 
bility of occurrence of an approach response [ier 
upon the light frequency and that preferenti 2 
governed in a systematic way in a 2-choice кс: 
alternative hypotheses concerning the effects 0 ae the 
tent light are discussed: (a) the frequency em a and (b) 
single flash with a positive or a negative у ther 
drive properties of frequencies are derived ens 
relation to a hypothetical level of optimal stim 
18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

: 875.1 Biederman, Gerald B. (U. Toronto, Scarborod 
Coll, Div. of Science, Ontario, Canada) yc 
effects in simultaneous discrimination [ват ў 
tual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 370), 5% male 
—Studied latency and accuracy effects Wi! Rear 

White Carneaux pigeons in a simultaneous quential 


which manipulated ЗУ Ss were 


ts from trial to 


ual or unequal frequency of occurrence. 
tt КОА trial sequences had n < 
acquisition as measured by latency an ER 
significant effects from remote trials ves 
the randomness of stimulus events. Pe ЕКЕ effects. I? 
teristics on remote trials had significant imination prol 
random program sequences, the 2 дыр опе an 
lems were learned independently 0 
—Journal abstract. - 

8774. Bond, Nigel. (U. Nottingham, 
ule-induced polydipsia as a funcion sun Vol. 
tory rate. Psychological Record, 197. 


Lol 
eons) 
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371-382.—Studied schedule-induced polydipsia in 2 
food-deprived, male hooded Lister rats. In 1 condition 1 
food pellet was presented per “meal,” and effects of 
varying the intermeal interval were studied. It was found 
that as intermeal interval increased, water intake per 
session decreased. Amount drunk per interval increased, 
reaching a maximum at 4 min before decreasing at 5 
min, In a 2nd condition rate of food consumption was 
held constant by increasing meal size as intermeal 
interval increased. Despite holding consummatory rate 
constant, the amount drunk per session again decreased 
as intermeal interval increased. Results are incompatible 
with the suggestion that schedule-induced polydipsia is a 
function of consummatory rate —Journal abstract. 

8775, Burdick, Charles K. & Luz, George A. (Washing- 
ton U.) Consummatory drinking of the chinchilla. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5- 
A), 266-268.—Studied the drinking behavior of male 
chinchillas (V = 21) in 2 experiments. In Exp I, Ss’ 
water consumption was monitored for 83 consecutive 
hrs. Ss displayed not only a diurnal rhythm of drinking, 
but faster rhythms as well. Ss drank at a consistent rate 
of 3-4 licks/sec. Significant between-S differences in the 
duration of bursts of licking were found. In Exp П, non- 
water-deprived Ss showed a preference for apple juice 
over water as measured by licks/hr.—Journal abstract. 

8776. Calef, Richard S.; Hopkins, David С. 
McHewitt, Earl R. & Maxwell, Frederick R. (West 
Virginia Wesleyan Coll.) Performance to varied reward 
following continuous reward training in the runway. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 
103-104.—Found depressed runway performance in 20 
male albino rats to varied large and small reward 
following consistent high-incentive training. Ss shifted to 
varied reward displayed a depression effect following 
both large- and small-reward trials. Results do not 
MPO E. J. Capaldi's 1967 stimulus aftereffect theory, 

ut do support A. Amsel’s (see PA, Vol 33:7687) 
frustration theory.—Journal abstract. 

8777. Christian, Walter P.; Riester, Robert W. & 
Schaeffer, Robert W. (Auburn U.) Effects of sucrose 
у ттавопе upon schedule-induced polydipsia using 
} ы and response-contingent dry-food reinforcement 
Dos Bulletin of the Рѕусһопотіс Society, 
fs (Aug), Vol. 2(2), 65-68.—Tested 20 food-deprived 
lick, е Sprague-Dawley albino rats under free (FFI) and 
= contingent (FR) reinforcement schedules in which 
ie ai was freely available both in the test chamber and 
et шше саре. 5 groups of Ss received different formulas 
кы oyes 45-mg dry food pellets during the experimental 
үр Group I received standard formula pellets 
cmd 7.5% glucose. Group 2 received no-glucose 
pell an pellets. Groups 3, 4, and 5 received no-glucose 
аа .With 4.0%, 16.0%, and 32.0% sucrose added, 
учу, by weight. An inverse relationship between 
Pod se concentration of the pellets and water intake 
Sod was obtained for the FFI 60-sec schedule, and Ss 
ех лы sucrose pellets drank less water throughout all 
Bic rimental phases than either the no-sugar or the 7.5% 
Ri. group. The differential effects of glucose and 
FR зе upon water intakes and the differences between 
паа bes FFI drinking performances are discussed. 

rnal abstract. 
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8778. Cogan, Dennis & Hafer, Marilyn. (Texas Tech 
U.) Introduction of novel irrelevant cues in discrimina- 
tion learning. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
33(2), 647-654.—Trained 20 male albino Wistar rats to 
criterion (90% correct) on a brightness discrimination in 
the presence of irrelevant form cues. Using an optional 
shift paradigm, all Ss were required to reverse the 
initially learned response with respect to brightness cues. 
During this phase, novel form cues were introduced for 1 
group (10 Ss). Split-plot factorial analyses of variance 
(trials and errors to criterion) indicated reliable differ- 
ences in learning rate between the novel-cue and same- 
cue groups in the optional shift phase. No significant 
consistent responses were observed in the test phase. 
Results are interpreted as supporting continuity theory, 
although the lack of information on the conditions under 
which inter-task transfer fails to occur makes this 
conclusion somewhat tenuous. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8779. Cone, Al L. & Cone, Donna M. (Lynchburg, 
Coll.) Variability in the burst lick rate of albino rats as a 
function of sex, time of day, and exposure to the test 
situation. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 2(5-A), 283-284.—Measured burst lick rate in 8 
male and 8 female albino Charles River rats deprived of 
water for 23 hrs. Females licked faster than males, and 
the mean lick rates of both sexes increased from Day | to 
Day 6 of the experiment. Both sexes licked faster at night 
than during the day, but this difference was statistically 
significant only for females. Results challenge the 
hypothesized invariance of mammalian lick rates. 
—Journal abstract. 

8780. Davis, Stephen F. (Austin Peay State U.) 
Heterogeneous squad composition, odor cues, and the 
partial reinforcement effect. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1163-1169.—Attempted to 
determine the influence of odor cues on the partial 
reinforcement extinction effects (PREE) in a straight. 
runway. 32 female albino rats, DUB-SDD derivatives, in 
4 equal groups were run in 2 heterogeneous squads, both 

uads containing Ss that received continuous or partial 
reinforcement. prior to extinction. One squad was run 
under odor-minimizing conditions, the other under odor- 
maximizing conditions. Significant PREEs were shown 
only by the ‘odor-maximizing Ss.—Journal abstract. 

8781. Dickson, James Е. & Zuehlke, Terry E. (St. Olaf 
Coll.) Discrimination learning and behavioral contrast 
as a function of component duration. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 268-270. 
— Following 10 sessions of keypeck training on a VI 120- 
sec reinforcement schedule, 24 homing pigeons were 
divided into 3 groups for subsequent iscrimination 
training on à multiple Vi-extinction schedule. For 
Groups 1 and 2, the discriminative stimuli (2 hues) 
alternated every 10 sec or every 3 min during each 30- 
min session. Group 3 received 1 15-min exposure of the 
positive stimulus (S--) and 1 15-min exposure of the 
negative stimulus (S-) per session. Discrimination 
performance was best for the 10-sec group and worst for 
the 15-min group. The 10-sec group demonstrated higher 
S-- rates, while the 15-тіп group had the highest S- 
response rates.—Journal abstract. : 

8782. Dragoin, William; Hughes, Glenn; Devine, 
Michael & Bentley, Jack. (Georgia Southwestern Coll.) 
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Long-term retention of conditioned taste aversions: 
_ Effects of interference. Psychological Reports, 
_ 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 511-514.—Predicted that a I-trial 
- conditioning pairing of a novel taste (НСІ) solution with 
н induced illness (cyclophosphamide) would induce 
| laste aversion in 90 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats. 
| The aversion was retained after intervals of 15, 45, or 90 
| days, even when the Ss had experience with similar tastes 
_ during the retention interval.—Journal abstract. 
- 8783. Eisenberger, Robert; Myers, Arlo К. & Kaplan, 
Robert M. (State U. New York, Albany) Persistent 
deprivation-shift effect opposite in direction to incen- 
tive contrast. Journal 


Ronald. (Western 
conditioned taste 
à with a 24-hour CS-US interval. Physiological 
нтс 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 251-259.— Tested the 
hypothesis that a conditioned taste aversion can be 
established in rats using a 24-hr interval between the CS 
and UCS, using either a preferred or nonpreferred 
solution as the CS. In Exp I, 4 male albino rats were 
allowed to drink, as a nonpreferred CS, water flavored 
with НСІ (.2 cc of 28% НСІ/200 сс of distilled water) and 
were injected 24 hrs later with an illness-producing drug 
(cyclophosphamide) as the UCS. After 2 such pairings 
(separated by 2 rest days) a conditioned taste aversion 
was shown, in that on the 3rd (test) day the Ss drank less 
HCHflavored water (p < .05) than on either condition- 
ing day. In Exp II, 5 albino female rats were injected 
intraperitoneally (ip) with the same illness-producing 
UCS (and 5 control Ss were injected ip with saline) 24 
hrs after drinking a preferred CS (⁄ grain of saccha- 
rin/200 cc tap water). After only 1 such pairing the drug- 
injected Ss avoided the saccharin-flavored water, while 
the saline-injected control Ss preferred it, when present- 
ed with tap water in a 2-bottle choice situation. Exp II 
was replicated using male rats, and the results were the 
Same. The initial hypothesis was thus confirmed. 
p сеа 
5 . Farthing, С. William. (U. Maine, Orono) Two 
types of зза, between and the 

S of a compound stimulus. Psychological Rec: 
Rss 239), 359-370 Descri oe ce 


ibes 2 types 
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Carneaux pigeons (N — 24) were trained to peck at 
compound stimuli designated O°C, and O?C, where С 
and C, were the colors red and green, respectively, and 
O° was a white vertical line. The correlated (true 
discrimination) group was reinforced for Tesponses to 
O°C, but not for responses to О°С, the uncorrelated 
(pseudodiscrimination) group was reinforced for respon- 
ses to both compounds, and the control group was 
exposed only to O°C, with reinforcement. In a subse- 
quent test the frequency of responding to the O° element 
presented alone was greatest in the uncorrelated group, 
intermediate in the control group, and lowest in the 
correlated group. However, the slopes of the relative line- 
tilt generalization gradients were not significantly differ- 
ent for the 3 groups.—Journal abstract. 

8786. Foree, Donald D. & LoLordo, Vincent M. 
(Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Attention 
in the pigeon: Differential effects of food-getting versus 
shock-avoidance procedures. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 551-558. 
—Trained male White Carneaux pigeons (№ = 12) to 
depress a treadle in the presence of a compound ш 
consisting of a tone and a red house light (а) fo aya 
electric shock or (b) to obtain grain. Responding in : 
absence of the compound stimulus postponed its nex 
occurrence. After performance had stabilized, the E 
to which the compound and each element bens 
treadle pressing was determined. Results show that in "t 
appetitive test, many responses were me " 
presence of the compound and the light alone, ui tg 
few were made to the tone alone. In the so | 
very few responses occurred in the presence ai 
alone, an intermediate number to the tone Mer 
most in the presence of the compound. (22 ref) 
abstract. д ohn 

8787. Gold, Paul E.; Haycock, John W.; Me d 
& McGaugh, James L. (U. California. "^ and the 
Biological Sciences, Irvine) Retrograde amnes cr 
“reminder effect”: An alternative int 01.— Investipat- 
ence, 1973(Jun), Vol. 180(4091), 1199-12! s p 
ed recent findings which suggest that a “Reminder” 
block the retrieval of stored informe ш given after 
treatments, e.g., noncontingent punishmen ing in 21 


performance. = 
treatments provide ап a 
which Midi to the оао pto Л 
amnesic or rly trained animals: 

8788. бача nerd (U. North » 

i t 

oe abe po pe | Journal of Compara 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), ous pigeons. 3 
—In a study with 6 male White Сул re ndm) 
were exposed to an autoshaping P the response key) 
every signal (9-sec transillumination О! or the other 5 
was followed by a 4-sec irc iS de «th food. To 
Ss, only 25% of the signals we matched. 
number of signal-food pairings Med 25% reinforce" 
groups. Relative to 10076 reinforcem ptotic perfor 
ment delayed the development of ау Dro portions 
ance, and resulted in lower asympto 
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signals with responses as well as longer response 
latencies during the signals.—Journal abstract. 

8789. Gordon, William C. & Spear, Norman E. 
(Rutgers State U.) Effect of reactivation of a previously 
acquired memory on the interaction between memories 
in the rat. Journal of Experimental | Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 349-355.—Reports results of 3 
experiments with albino Sprague-Dawley rats (N = 96). 
When Ss trained successively on conflicting passive 
avoidance and active avoidance tasks, retention of the 
latter, in terms of behavior on a neutral retention test, 
was shown to depend jointly on the intertask interval 
and retention interval. However, by reactivating the 
memory of passive training just prior to active avoidance 
training, the influence of the intertask interval on 
retention was significantly altered. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8790. Haude, Richard H. (U. Akron) Failure to 
establish errorless discrimination in monkeys. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 299-304.— Used 
a fading procedure with 8 male rhesus monkeys similar 
to that reported by H. S. Terrace (see PA, Vol. 38:536) to 
determine whether errorless discrimination learning 
could be obtained without prior establishment of a 
baseline of stimulus control before applying the training 
procedure. 4 methods of training were used which 
differed with respect to when and how the nonreinforced 
stimulus was introduced. No $ learned without errors, 
although all did acquire the discrimination. The fading 
[Rescue which was expected to result in errorless 
pading, was no more effective than the other methods. 

esults suggest that establishing stimulus control before 
using a fading procedure is a necessary condition for 
errorless discrimination.—Journal abstract. 
091. Hearst, Eliot & Peterson, Gail B. (Indiana U.) 
ns sfer of conditioned excitation and inhibition from 
fal ны response to another. Journal of Experimen- 
КЬ sychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 360-368.—De- 
E rs experiments with male albino Osborne-Mendel 
tion (N = 54). АП Ss learned an appetitive discrimina- 
(94) f which a flashing light was the positive stimulus 
a or an operant response (R. 1) which was either a 
RN a chain pull, or a nose poke. The manipulan- 
Sb as then removed and a different operant (R 2) 
available d, l of the above 3 manipulanda was made 
d i uring presentations of tone and silence. For 
aie the tone signaled food reinforcement periods, 
ee Gane 2 it signaled nonreinforcement periods, and 
em hee 3 it was uncorrelated with reinforcement. R 2 
light-onh removed, R 1 replaced, and tone-plus-light and 
асале trials presented. In all conditions, the tone 
Group 2 behavior in Group 1, reduced behavior in 
Sand had no systematic effect in Group 3. This 
cally diff transfer of S+ and S- effects to topographi- 
easily ex See and spatially disparate responses is not 
and PR ained by stimulus-response types of theories 
explanation to conform better to a more “cognitive” 

879 zs (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
‘emporal olman, Eric W. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
tion in Ma oes of gustatory spontaneous alterna- 
Psychology, 1s Journal of Comparative & Physiological 

i. 973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 536-539.—Describes 2 

nts in which female albino Sprague-Dawley rats 
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(n = 
a variable delay interval, Ss were allowed to choose for 
15 min between the same solution and a differently 
flavored one. Ss drank more of the different solution 


after delays up to 4-6 hr. This result demonstrates - 


spontaneous alternation for tastes, and confirms the long 
memory span previously observed in gustatory-visceral 
conditioning. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. > 
8793. Holmes, Paul W. & Smith, Billy L. (Coll. 
Charleston, S.C.) Ethanol consumption by pigeons under 
stress. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 34(3, Pt. А), 764—768.— Exposed 12 homing pigeons 


to 18 unavoidable 3.3-ma shocks to induce stress. During | 


6 qe of 5 days each (1 session/day), Ss received 
either tap water or an alcohol solution on Days 1-4 and _ 


both water and alcohol solution on Day 5. The alcohol | 


concentration was increased from 16% in the 6 periods. — 
In nonchoice sessions mean consumption was а 
ml of water and 29 ml of alcohol solution during Period _ 
1, 34 and 35 ml during Period II, 34 and 28 ml during 
Period Ш, 35 and 31 ml during Period IV, 34 and 27 ml 
during Period V, and 36 and 25 ml during Period VI. 
During choice sessions Ss drank equal amounts of water 


and alcohol solution during Periods LIV, but more | 


water when 5 or 6% alcohol was offered. When Ss drank | 
the 3 and 4% solutions they 
reaction to shock and appeared intoxicated, indicating | 
that these may be the most useful concentrations in . 
future experiments with pigeons.—Journal abstract. 

8794. Huang, I-Ning & Yeh, Jong-Shin. (U. Wiscon- 
sin, Whitewater) Small-trials partial reinforcement 
effect as a function of the goal approach response. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
1010), 406-408.—Using multiple pellet rewards with 20 — 
male albino rats, reward schedule (100 vs 50%) was 
varied orthogonally with the food cup height (15 vs 2.5 
cm) to investigate the small trials partial reinforcement 
effect (PRE). A significant PRE occurred as a function — 
of reward schedule; the resistance to extinction was also 
affected by the interaction of the 2 independent 
variables. Findings suggest the functional importance of 


the terminal g 


in albino rats using centrifugal spin as an unconditioned 
stimulus. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
467-410.—Tested 3 experimental and 3 control male 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats under a 2-bottle, taste- 
aversion paradigm which used a lemonade solution as 
the CS and centrifugal spinning as the UCS. Condition- 
ing was observed after the 2nd pairing of conditioned 
and unconditioned stimuli. Support for the hypothesis 
that conditioning is facilitated by a preference for the CS 
was found. It was observed that as longas tap water was 
preferred to the CS solution the conditioned aversion did 
not appear.—Journal abstract. 

8796. Hutton, Robert S.; Stevens, James L. & Stevens, 
Faith. (U. Washington) The effect of strenuous and 
exhaustive exercise on learning: A theoretical note and 
preliminary findings. Journal of Motor Behavior, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 4(4), 207-216.—Hypothesized that fa- 
tiguing exercise may influence learning retroactively a: 
predicted by consolidation theory. 2 experiments wer 
conducted with male Sprague-Dawley rats(N — 117)t 


1115 


ош 28 


showed less behavioral | 


approach response.—Journal abstract. | 
8795. Hutchison, Sam L. (Auburn U.) Taste aversion | 


24 each) drank a flavored solution for /; hr. After À 


i 
| 
| 
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“test this effect of exhaustive activity on the CNS. Results 
offer partial support for the hypothesis. From these 
‘prelimi observations it is concluded that strenuous 
“exercise introduced soon after a learning trial block may 
impair performance, although evidence for memory 
"impairment is inconclusive. (36 ref) —B. McLean. 
= 8797. Ishida, Masato. (Hiroshima U., Japan) [An 
investigation of the relationship between overtraining 
extinction effect and intertrial interval.] (Тарп) Japanese 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 44(1), 51-54. 
—Trained and extinguished 4 groups of 7 rats each in a 
straight runway. Ss in a given group experienced 1 of 2 
uisition levels (10 or 60 continuously reinforced 
trials) and 1 of 2 intertrial intervals (2 or 20 min). An 
Vertraining extinction effect (a decrease in resistance to 
Xtinction for groups experiencing extended training) 
was observed under both intertrial intervals, and the 
“spaced groups were more resistant to extinction than the 
“Massed groups. Data suggest that the intertrial interval 
was not a determinant of the overtraining extinction 
“effect. The obtained overtraining extinction effect та 
be attributable to the large amount of incentive ced 
- —English abstract. 
_ 8798. Iversen, J. A. (U. Oslo, Dental Faculty, 
Blindern, Norway) A flexible system for recording 
activity of animals. Physiology & Behavior, 
973(May), Vol. 10(5), 971-972.— Describes a sensitive 
_ System for continuous recording of activity, which can be 
adapted for animals of different body size. The cage rests 
On a pneumatic system comprised of 4 compressible 
. Fubber pads, coupled via vacuum tubing to an aluminum 
_ pan covered with a rubber diaphragm. Pressure changes 
. in the pneumatic system due to movements of the animal 
displace the membrane and unbalance the Wheatstone 
bridge of a force i eere transducer. Output of the 
„transducer is recorded by means of a direct writing 


days of refeeding were агоны! across аре, suggest- 
ing equal responsivity to the effects of these factors on 
food intake across a large segment of the life span of the 
female rat.—Journal abstract. 

8800. Kanarek, Robin B. & Collier, George. (Rutgers 
State U.) Effort as a determinant of дэу тн: 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
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1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 332-338.—Studied the effect of 
response effort on rate of responding and choice 
behavior in a 2-bar situation in 2 experiments with 17 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. Exp I used a limited test 
Session and tested at a single FR ratio. Exp II employed 
a free behavior situation, in which total daily water 
intake was obtained by barpressing. Ratio requirements 
beginning with continuous reinforcement and followed 
by sessions of FR 5, 10, 20, 40, 80, 120, and 160 were 
tested. Relations between response rate and preference 
behavior were schedule dependent. On low-ratio sched- 
ules the highest response rates and preference were for 
the light bar. As the ratios were increased, however, 
response rates became higher and preference was 
switched to the heavy bar. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8801. Kandel, Gillray L. & Benevento, Louis A. 
(Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst, Troy, N.Y.) Classically 
conditioned limb reflexes reinforced by motor cortex 
Stimulation. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 
481-488.— Measured the latencies and the effects of the 
reduction of interreinforcement time intervals upon 
conditional limb reflexes reinforced to an auditory CS 
with movement evoking electrical stimulation of the 
motor-sensory cortex as the UCS. Conditioned head 
movements were obtained in all 4 cats, while limb 
movements developed in only 2 of 3 Ss following 4.6-min 
reinforcement intervals. One-min reinforcement intervals 
did not abolish these limb responses which had a M 
significantly in excess of 1 sec. These conditional lim 
responses are identified as a classical, as contrasted with 
the instrumental variant of other studies. The classical 
limb response is thought to develop if there is (a) an 
absence of head movement induced extensor tonus; (b) à 
motor-sensory cortex stimulus adequate to evoke Hs 
movement; and (c) a period of conditional d lus 
isolation ample to permit the онаа these long 
latency responses. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

$802. Kimmel, H. D. & Garrigan, H. A. (U. Бош 
Florida) Resistance to extinction in planaria. os 
Experimental Psychology, _1973(Dec), Vol. — i 50 
343-347.— Classically conditioned 49 planaria Eu CS 
or 250 conditioning trials and a 2- or 4-sec ificantly 
interval. Resistance to extinction was signi 


greater following 150 as compared to 230 acquisition 


trials. In addition, the 2-sec CS-UCS interval тей in 
slower acquisition and slightly less rapid extinction an 
the 4-sec interval. Conditioned Ss also a, si Чу d 
spontaneous recovery from the Ist to the 2n бео. 
extinction. It is concluded that optimal аш N 
CS-UCS pairings exist for planaria as for ош 
ly conditionable organisms.—Journal abstraci ol, Long 
8803. Lachter, — D. Sa eoe e ^ 

н F nt. 

day ad boe qoe diede schedules of ге t 
hological Reports, 19 c 

s © 2 adult White King hen pigeons t delay 
schedule containing noncontingent puit ent fre 
components which provided equal rein! p 
quencies, following 30 training sessions E 
random interval reinforcement аса отропеп 
schedule decreased response rate in bo he "ble delay. 
with a higher rate maintained under bcr Шу incr 
Postreinforcement pauses were systemati 
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during the noncontingent schedule, but no systematic 
increases in pause duration were noted for the variable 
delay component.—Journal abstract. 

8804. Maier, Steven F.; Albin, Richard W. & Testa, 
Thomas J. (U. Colorado) Failure to learn to escape in 
rats previously exposed to inescapable shock depends 
on nature of escape response. Journal of Comparative & 


Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 581-592.. 


—Results of previous studies show that dogs exposed to 
inescapable shocks in a Pavlov harness subsequently fail 
{о learn to escape shock in a shuttle box. The present 6 
experiments attempted to replicate this finding with male 
Sprague-Dawley rats (N — 182) In agreement with 
many previous investigations, Exp I found that Ss 
exposed to inescapable shock did not fail to learn to 
escape in a shuttle box. Exp П, Ш, and IV varied the 
number, intensity, and temporal interval between inesca- 
pable shocks and did not find failure to learn in the 
shuttle box. An analysis of responding in the shuttle box 
revealed that Ss shuttled rapidly from the very Ist trial, 
whereas dogs acquire shuttling more gradually. Exp Vv 
and VI revealed that Ss exposed to inescapable shock 
failed to learn to escape when the escape response was 
one that was acquired more gradually. Exp V utilized a 
double crossing of the shuttle box as the escape response 
and Exp VI utilized a wheel-turn response. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8805. Mason, James J. & Price, Edward O. (State U. 
New York, Coll. of Environmental Science & Forestry, 
Syracuse) Escape conditioning in wild and domestic 
Norway rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 403-407. Tested 16 
female wild (lab-reared) and 16 female domestic Norway 
rats for acquisition of a conditioned escape response. To 
escape from an aversive stimulus (air blasts) Ss were 
required to open 1 of 8 doors (simulated burrow 
entrances) on the presence of a visual cue. Stocks did not 
differ in the rate of conditioning. Wild Ss exhibited 
significantly shorter latencies for ambulation and escape 
than domestic Ss. Removal and reinstatement of the 
visual cue following acquisition confirmed that the Ss 
used the cue for orientation.—Journal abstract. 

8806. McKinney, William T.; Kliese, Kenneth A.; 
Suomi, Stephen J. & Moran, Elaine С. (О. Wisconsin, 
Medical School) Can psychopathology be reinduced in 
rhesus monkeys? An experimental investigation of 
behavioral sensitization. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 630-634.—Investigated whether 
9ne experience of profound environmental deprivation 
early in development would influence the response of 
thesus monkeys to a subsequent period of deprivation. 8 
Ss with a history of previous vertical chamber confine- 
ment were tested 1/, yrs later and compared with control 
Ss with no prior history of environmental deprivation. Ss 
With a history of confinement exhibited residual effects 
of their experience before reentering the chamber. The 
Current chambering experience had a significant impact 
In terms of producing decreased environmental activity 
and increased passivity. Effects of the current chamber- 
ing experience occurred whether or not Ss had had a 
Prior experience. Data contrast with those from previous 
Studies Which indicate prior separation to bea high risk- 
Predisposing event in rhesus monkeys.—Journal abstract. 
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8807. Mellgren, Roger L.; Dyck, Dennis G.; Seybert, 
Jeffrey A. & Wrather, Dan M. (U. Oklahoma) Within- 
subject partial reinforcement effects: Reward-nonre- 
ward transitions and generalization. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 99(3), 389-394. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with 60 male albino Holtz- 
man rats and 40 female albino Sprague-Dawley rats, 
respectively. In Exp. I, increased resistance to extinction 
in 1 of 2 alleys resulted when transitions from nonreward 
to reward were allowed to occur in (a) the continuously 
reinforced alley or (b) the partially reinforced alley. In 
addition, transitions from reward to nonreward in- 
creased resistance to extinction in the rewarded alley 
following the nonreward trial. Resistance to extinction 
also increased in the alley where no nonreward-to- 
reward transitions occurred, relative to a control group 
which received continuous reinforcement in both alleys. 
This finding was shown to be due to generalization in 
Exp II. Results of both experiments are interpreted in 
terms of E. J. Capaldi’s sequential hypothesis of the 
partial reinforcement effect —Journal abstract. 

8808. Misanin James R.; Haigh, Janet M.; 
Hinderliter, Charles F. & Nagy, Z. Michael. (Susquehan- 
na U.) Analysis of response competition in discriminat- 
ed and nondiscriminated escape training of neonatal 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 570-580.—Examined the escape 
behavior of male (п = 180) and female (п = 40) 
albino Wistar neonatal rats in 4 experiments to deter- 
mine whether (a) failure to increase speed of escape as 
turning decreases results from an increase in other 
superfluous activity; (b) turning does, in fact, compete 
with the escape reaction; and (c) a decrease in turning is 
a valid indicator of escape learning. In general, superflu- 
ous activity decreased in frequency at all ages, whereas 
only 7-11 day olds increased speed. At these ages, 
turning was inversely correlated with speed and trial, 
suggesting that turning does compete with the escape 
response and that a decrease in turning is indicative of 
learning. Failure of the 5 day olds to increase speed 
resulted from an increased duration of turning and 
reflected an inability to learn the direction of escape. 
—Journal abstract. 

8809. Olson, Richard D. & Elder, S. Thomas. 
(Louisiana State U., New Orleans) Effects of changes in 
shock intensity following extensive training in the 
discriminated avoidance paradigm. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 105-106. 
— Gave 2 groups of male albino rats(n = 10) 300 trials 
of avoidance training on 5 consecutive days with either 
4 or 12 mA electric current. Half of the Ss received 5 
additional days of identical training, while the other half 
were trained with the opposite shock intensity. Ss trained 
with .4 mA learned reliably faster than those using 1.2 
mA. Those Ss switched from high to low shock exhibited 
an immediate increase in performance, and the opposite 
switch produced a decrease. No reliable elation or 
depression effects were obtained.—Journal abstract. 

8810. Parker, В. Kent. (West Virginia U.) Effects of 
blackout position and discrimination training initiation 
on dimensional control by S— in pigeons. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
84(2), 324-331.—Blackouts were imposed during the S- 
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f 


produced blackouts; ог (c) control (С), in which 


Tats were used individually as the goal object at the end 


extent this resulted from the generally higher activity 


4 White Ca; 


(DRL) Schedules of reinforcement. Crows showed more 
| efficient behavior under FI Schedules, where they emited 


8813. Rawson, Richard A. & Lei 


ishment and extinction with rats. Journal of 
_ 593—600. 


Tesponses had no programed consequences. Ss were 36 Administration Hos; 
ite King pigeons. Postdiscrimination generalization Sepulveda, Calif.) Retrograde enhancement of memory 
tests showed that, under early S- introduction, both RP іп goldfish by a time dependent temperature shift. 
апа RC-BO completely blocked dimensional control in Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 555-561. 
relation to relatively weak control established in the C —Trained 1,528 Boldfish at 25°С to suppress their 
“condition. With late S- introduction, relatively strong spontaneous upstream swimming into a quiet well in a 
“dimensional control established by the C procedure was single trial punished by brief electric shock. After graded 
reduced by both RP and RC-BO. The RP procedure did delays of 4-1,024 min the trained Ss were cooled 
not produce significantly less dimensional control than abruptly to 10°C, held at 10°C for graded durations of 

_ RCBO under either early or late discrimination initia- —.07-960 min, then rewarmed abruptly to 25°C and held 
_ tion. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. at 25°С. Brain temperature followed the abrupt water 
— — 8811. Peretti, Peter О. & Brummel, Kenneth. (Kenne- temperature shift within 60 sec. Retention of the learned 
| dy-King Coll., Chicago, Ill.) A consideration of copulato- suppression, tested 1, 2, or 4 days later, was enhanced 
ry behavior and activity level as reinforcement of compared to retention by trained controls held at 25°С 
| female rat behavior. Physiological Psychology, 1973(Sep), throughout. The enhanced retention was an inverted-U 
Vol. 1(3), 245-247.—Compared the performance of 5 function of the delay of cooling and of the duration at 
estrous female rats with that of 5 nonestrous, to find 10°С. Enhancement occurred only when the rewarming 
Whether copulation at the end of a straight runway step fell within a sensitive period of 12-96 min after 
would reinforce the instrumental act of running. 10 male training, with a maximum at approximately 36 min 
regardless of the delay to cooling or duration at 10°С. 
- of the runway. All Ss were adult Sprague-Dawley rats. Cooling per se was not essential for enhancement of 
| Each female S had 8 trials, in which the latency of retention; the critical factor was the interval between 
leaving the start box and the time to run to the goal box training and rewarming. The time-dependent enhance- 
Were recorded. Results show that estrous Ss had shorter ment may result from 1 or more temperature-sensitive 
latencies for leaving the start box than did the diestrous memory processes that were suppressed at 10°С, then 
ы (nonestrous) Ss (р < .001 by # test). Running time was stimulated above normal by return to 25°C.—Journal 
usually less for the estrous Ss but it was not clear to what abstract. 


.—Evaluated the suppressive effect of a rein- ог avoidance (high fear). К 
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component of an interdimensional discrimination and Therefore, under the particular conditions of this stud 

consisted of (a) response prevention (RP), in which по significant overall savin E 
attempted responses produced blackouts and prevented punished extinction result 
completion of response sequences; (b) response contin- forcement of alternative behavior. (17 ref) —Journal 
gent blackout (RC-BO), in which completed responses abstract. 


igs in regular extinction or in 
ed from the temporary rein- 
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8814. Riege, Walter H. & Cherkin, Arthur, (Veterans 


p. Psychobiology Research Lab., 


8815. Rumbaugh, Duane M.; Gill, Timothy & von 


8812. Powell, Robert W. (U. South Florida) Time- — proficiently read projected wor in accord- 
based responding in pigeons and crows. Auk, 1973(Oct), tuted the beginnings of sentences. Moreover, іп ассои 
Vol. 90(4), 803-808.—Compared the operant behavior of ance with the meanings and serial order О 
eaux and 2 homing pigeons with that of 7 characters, S either finished the sentences for re 
crows under FI differential reinforcement of low rate rejected them.—Journal abstract. Relation- 
8816. Russell, P. A. (U. Aberdeen, per 

Е 1 ships between exploratory behaviour anı , 
a substantially fewer responses per reinforcement, Under British devel of Psychology, 1973(Aug), уо, 64) 
DRL schedules, the crows were also much more  417-433.—Presents 2 main theories of ihe 
successful, obtaining many more reinforcements than the between exploratory behavior and anxie 
pigeons at all schedule values.—Journal abstract. (a) The 2-factor theory, е 
4 is Harold. (U. evoke both curiosity and fear-anxiety, 
. Vermont) Reinforced alternative behavior during pun- as the outcome of competing tendencies to 
soe Comparative avoid, and (b) the Halliday-Lester theory, 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), aroused by novelty results 


level of the estrous Ss. A 2nd study failed to find any Glasersfeld, E. C. (Georgia State U.) Reading and 
| difference between estrous and nonestrous Ss in the sentence completion by a chimpanzee (Pan). Science, 
| Speed of moving toward a male rated as sexually 1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4113), . disi 
aggressive, in one arm of a Y-maze, or a male rated studies with a 2/-yr-old chimpanzee which revealed т 
sexually passive, in the other arm—W. C. Calvert. after 6 mo of computer-controlled language training, ғ 


731-733.—Conducted 4 


d characters that consti- 


f the word- 
ward or 


r; A review. 


lationship 
or fearfulness. 
A novel stimuli 
with exploration 
approach аз 
where the fear 


-. forced alternative response during extinction and during animal studies varying fear by manipu dence 18 


reinforcement for alternative behavior was discontinued 
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punishment plus extinction in a discrimination learning environmental or intrinsic facto! 
paradigm with 36 male hooded rats. Although reinforce- largely compatible with the 2-factor 
ment of the alternative response did augment the results which have been presented as uivocal. 
Suppression produced by extinction and by punishment the Halliday-Lester theory are actually 

plus extinction, the recovery which resulted when ref)—Journal abstract. 


8817. Schaeffer, Robert W. 


eliminated any net reduction in extinction responses. 0.) Lick rates in gerbils. Bulletin 


theory and 
critical sup] 


burn 
David, Mike. (Аз, 
Tetin of the Раусћопотії 


| 
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Society, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 257-260.—In 6 infant 
and 12 adult Mongolian gerbils, lick rates were measured 
for water under 12, 24, and 48 hrs of deprivation, and for 
4, 16, and 3276 sucrose solutions under 24 hrs of 
deprivation. Mean lick rates were found to be independ- 
ent of sex, level of deprivation, and fluid consumed. 
Mean lick rates were affected by the age of Ss. Infants, 
which initially licked at lower rates than adults, devel- 
oped the same lick rates as adults as they matured. 
Possible implications of this finding for neurophysiologi- 
cal research are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8818. Senkowski, Peter C. (Northern Illinois 0.) 
Temporal aftereffects of reward and nonreward in an 
operant analogue of the double-alley runway. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 10102), 
348-359.—Conducted 2 experiments with 20 male and 4 
female albino rats using ап operant analogue of the 
double-alley runway in an attempt to clarify the 
relationship. between the frustration effect (FE) and the 
time since reward or nonreward of a preceding response 
sequence. Ss' leverpressing performance on а VI rein- 
forcement schedule was measured following reward or 
nonreward of an FR component. The time course of the 
aftereffects of reward and nonreward was studied by 
inserting midtrial intervals (MTIs) between the 2 
components. In Exp I, the intertrial interval (ITI) was 
constant between Ss, while in Exp II, ITIs were identical 
to MTIs and varied between trials. Both experiments 
found the FE to be attenuated with increased time since 
reward or nonreward of the ratio. This attenuation was 
due primarily to increasing performance with time 
following rewarded ratios. Generalization of FR-like 
responding to the VI component at times masked the 
effects of the reward-nonreward manipulation. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8819. Smith, R. Douglas; Dickson, Andrew L. & 
Sheppard, Larry. (Macon Comprehensive Community 
Mental Health Center, Ga.) Review of flooding proce- 
dures (implosion) in animals and man. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 351-374.—Critically 
reviews the literature on the use of flooding procedures 
to achieve fear reduction in both humans and animals, 
With reference to techniques, important parameters, and 
theoretical explanations. Analysis indicates that much of 
the research has produced variable and conflicting 
results due to poor experimental control and confound- 
n2 yielding difficulties in interpretation. Stimulus 
oe appropriately administered, appears an effec- 
ae method of fear reduction. The theoretical impor 
ince of hypothesized sequential cues is questioned on 

е basis that the construct serves as neither an 
explanatory nor a predictive vehicle. Parameters ac- 
arang for change are not well delineated, but duration 
of the flooding scene, the quality of its aversiveness to S, 
pog S’s initial degree of avoidance behavior appear 
aportant; Extinction as an explanatory principle is 
RM overused, and alternative constructs from 
aeon level theory, modeling theory, and cognitive 
S earsal may be involved. Innovative modifications 
geest new and interesting research on elicitation of 

ect and interpretation. (75 ref)—Journal abstract. 
ree Spear, Norman E.; Gordon, William C. & 

artin, Pamela A. (Rutgers State U., New Brunswick) 
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Warm-up decrement as failure in memory retrieval in 
the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 601-614.—Results of 5 
experiments with female (n = 206) and male (n = 32) 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats show that warm-up decre- 
ment 24 hrs after learning free-operant or discrete-trial 
active avoidance was reduced by certain pretest warm-up 
treatments. When retention was measured in terms of 
performance on opposing passive-avoidance tasks, these 
warm-up treatments impaired rather than facilitated 
performance. Control conditions indicate that these 
effects were not due to increased motivation or addition- 
al learning caused by the warm-up treatment, but 
probably reflected enhancement of memory retrieval. (26 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

8821. Steiner, Solomon S.; Bodnar, Richard J.; 
Ackermann, Robert F. & Ellman, Steven J. (City Coll., 
City U. New York) Escape from rewarding brain 
stimulation of dorsal brainstem and hypothalamus. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 589-591. 
—Implanted each of 9 Sprague-Dawley albino rats with 
2 bipolar electrodes aimed at lateral hypothalamic and 
either of 2 dorsal brain stem (dorsal raphe or locus 
coeruleus) sites. Every S barpressed for stimulation at 
each electrode. Then, each S learned to treadle-press to 
escape from passive electrical stimulation at each 
electrode site. All Ss learned to escape from Ist dorsal 
brain stem and then lateral hypothalamic stimulation at 
current intensities which also supported self-stimulation 
behavior. Ss appeared hyperactive under lateral hypoth- 
alamic stimulation (active or passive), but not under 
dorsal brain stem stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

8822. Syme, Lesley A. (Ruakura Animal Research 
Station, Hamilton, New Zealand) Spurious species 
comparisons in housing studies using laboratory rats 
and mice. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
507-510.—6 New Zealand Black and White socially 
isolated male rats were less active than 6 group-housed 
Ss for 14 consecutive days following weaning. Results 
support those of W. B. Éssman (see PA, Vol. 41:2610) 
who found isolated mice more active than grouped 


.animals over the same period. Methodological differ- 


ences, with reference to repeated open-field measures of 
activity and implications for the housing literature are 
discussed. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8823. Szabo, Imre & Milner, Peter M. (Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Neurophysio- 
logical Research Group, Budapest) Electrode tip align- 
ment and self-stimulation: Influence of anodal hyperpo- 
larization. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 
581-583.—Found that sinusoidal current stimulated the 
reinforcement system of 38 male albino rats more 
effectively when the poles of bipolar electrodes in the 
posterior hypothalamus and ventral tegmentum were 
oriented in the medio-lateral direction than when they 
were aligned antero-posteriorly. The influence of pole 
orientation on self-stimulation was, however, remarkably 
less when the intracranial electrical stimuli consisted of 
trains of short rectangular pulses. Sagittal spread of 
rewarding excitation seemed to be impaired when 60-Hz 
sinusoidal current was applied through antero-posterior 
electrodes because the 8.3-msec periods of hyperpolari- 
zation at 1 pole blocked transmission of impulses 
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- generated at the same time by the hypopolarizing current 
at the other pole. When .2-msec current pulses were used, 
the h larization block was too brief to prevent 
conduction of the impulses generated at the other pole. 
| Results support the theory that axons of the reinforce- 
~ ment path in the hypothalamus conduct in the antero- 
posterior direction.—Journal abstract. 

. 8824. Tarte, Robert D.; Townsend, Steven С. & 
Vernon, Charles R. (U. Nevada, Las Vegas) Housing 
1 and the barpressing vs freeloading 
| in rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
_ 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 69-71.— Tested 18 male albino rats 
“housed in 1 of 4 environmental conditions—stimulus- 
_ enriched, motor-enriched, stimulus-deprived, and con- 
_ trol—for their perference in a choice situation in which 
they could obtain food pellets by barpressing or from a 
- free dish. Results indicate that Ss in the control and 
_Motor-enriched groups barpressed for more food than 
E look freely, while Ss in both the stimulus-enriched 
and the stimulus-deprived groups preferred to freeload. 
Explanations of the seemingly paradoxical results are 
discussed in terms of differences in novelty between the 
- housing environments and the testing situation.—Journal 
abstract. 

= . 8825. Wachs, Theodore D. (Purdue U.) Effects of 
strain, sex, and pretest stimulation level on visual 
exploration by mice. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
_1973(Аир), Vol. 37(1), 283-286.—Investigated the effects 
‘of pre-exposure to intense or moderate stimulation upon 
Subsequent exploratory behavior, using A/J, BALB/cJ, 
CSTBL/6J, and DBA/1J mice (М = 240). The effects of 
activity were minimized, Results indicate (a) a significant 
‘order of strains opposite to that usually found with 
 &ctivity-based measures of exploration and (b) an 
teraction involving stimulation level, sex, and time 
lock.—Journal abstract. 

8826. Wolach, Allen H.; Raymond, Bonnie & Hurst, 
Joan W. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) Reward magni- 
tude shifts with goldfish. Psychological Record, 
Vol. 23(3), 371-376.—Trained 56 comet 
'oldfish for 25 days with either large or small reward in a 
«straight alley runway. One-half of the Ss in each group 
, were then shifted to the other reward magnitude. Reward 
Was not visible to Ss until completion of a given trial. 
| Results show that Ss rapidly changed swimming speeds 
_ When they were shifted.— Journal abstract. 
| _ 8827. Wong, Paul T. & K. L. (Trent U., 
à ротор, Ontario, Canada) Residual effects of food 
| deprivation on food consumption and 

ance in the satiated rat. Journal of Cornoalha d 


E 


= Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 345-352. 
^ —2 experiments studied the residual effects of prior food 
A deprivation in 35 female and 28 male Holtzman rats as 
. measured by probability to eat and acquisition of a 


Tunning response under satiated conditions. Although 
the effects were Positively related to the severity of prior 
с deprivation (Exp II), a drive-conditioning interpretation 

Was questioned because of 3 findings: (a) effects were 
_ not dependent on exposure to the test situation when Ss 
were deprived (Exp I and II); (b) prolonged testing 
during satiation increased rather than decreased the 
effects (Exp I and II); and (c) the instrumental response 
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decreased only when reward was withheld (Exp 1). (21 | 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


Social & Sexual Behavior 


8828. Cairns, Robert B. & Scholz, Susan D. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Fighting in mice: Dyadic escala- 
tion and what is learned. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 540-550. 
— Conducted a series of experiments to clarify the role of 
reciprocal reactivity in the initial elicitation of attack- 
-fighting sequences in isolation-raised male ICR mice 
(М = over 300). In Exp I reactivity of the target animal 
was manipulated by intraperitoneal injections of chlor- 
promazine. As dose levels were increased (saline; 4, 8, 
and 16 mg/kg of chlorpromazine; lethal doses of 
pentobarbital) the probability that an attack would 
evolve in the interaction decreased monotonically from 
1.0-.0. Attack behavior in isolated Ss was thus precisely 
controlled by diminishing the reactive characteristics of 
their partners and without direct manipulation of the 
aggressive Ss themselves. Exp II demonstrated that once 
attacks had been elicited in previously isolated Ss, the 
behavior was generalized to other conspecific partners 
irrespective of the reactivity-nonreactivity of the partner. 
Supplementary experiments confirm the importance of 
partner reactivity, regardless of the age of isolation. 
—Journal abstract. 

8829. Cairns, Robert B. (Indiana U.) Fighting and 
punishment from a developmental ive. Nebras- 
ka Symposium on Motivation, 1972, Vol. 20, 59-124. 
— Presents a revision of the social-learning explanation 
of fighting and punishment so that the chanpa 
conditions of the individual form an integral feature y 
the account. The effects of circadian rhythm, гере 
tion or counteraggression, home territory спее 
early isolation are analyzed. The pen E fied p 

ч s ises the 
redirected by inflicting pain and/or injury and E 
stitute for 


е It is concluded that there can be no su iod 
е 


detailed analysis of painful interchanges in thos 
forms to which the explanation is addi ed will yield 
unlikely that the problems of social interaction (93 ref 
to a single biochemical or behavioral solution. 


—J. M. Roberts. М ! 
“5830. Calhoun, John B. Disruption phe 
States as a cause of a . Nebraska Ут S i 


Motivation, 1972, Vol. 20, 183-260.— Presents ble of 
support 5 probability functions that are e notion, 
explicitly defining motivation, drive, mood, of perso ral 
Exposure to a strange environment, invasion н 
space, withdrawal, social rejection, th: Ио changes T 
A on the diet, and other events are eg lation (0 
level of aggression as a behavioral state. A EE ps 
number of individual behaviors engag 2 of initiator 
significantly more aggressive during time: 
probability instability.—J. M. Roberts. keley) Coition- 
8831. Crews, David. (U. California, R Je lizards 
induced inhibition of sexual уйу or, 197302 


е effect of vitamin 


inensi: ji havi 

nolis carolinensis). Physiology & Ве! recep 
Vor 11(4), 463-468.—Tested 91 per t s 
female lizards for sexual receptivity à nents 0 
after exposure to selected behavior: 


| 
| 
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normal copulation: (а) complete copulation with a male; 
(b) exposure to an intact male that was allowed to court 
and take a neck grip, but not mount or intromit; or (с) 
exposure to а hemipenectomized male who could court, 
take a neck grip, and assume the copulation posture, but 
not intromit or ejaculate. Results indicate that normal 
mating inhibits subsequent sexual receptivity within 1 
min but does not affect receptivity during subsequent 
follicular cycles. Intromission and possibly ejaculation 
by the male are critical for this inhibition of female 
sexual receptivity. In addition, intromission and ejacula- 
tion are important in the male's termination of copula- 
tion. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8832. Dorr, Darwin & May, Jack G. (Washington U.) 
The effect of early social isolation on imitative pecking 
in young chicks: The influence of repeated exposure to 
the testing situation. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 101-102.—Reared 10 White Leg- 
horn chicks in social isolation and another 10 normally 
in a group. When tested at 18 days of age, group Ss 
exhibited more imitative pecking than did isolates. 
Isolates’ base rates were relatively higher than those of 
the group Ss, and their rate of responding dropped when 
presented with a model. These effects held up over 6 test 
days.—Journal abstract. 

8833. Doty, Richard L. (U. Pennsylvania, Monell 
Chemical Senses Center) Reactions of deer mice ( 
Peromyscus maniculatus) and white-footed mice (Peromys- 
cus leucopus) to homospecific and het urine 
odors. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 296-303.—Examined approach 
and withdrawal behaviors to homospecific and heteros- 
pecific urine odors in 2 experiments with 64 sexually 
naive mice from sympatric populations of Peromyscus 
maniculatus and Peromyscus leucopus. In Exp LP. 
maniculatus females preferred homospecific male urine 
odor to air during both estrus and diestrus, and air to P. 
leucopus male urine odor under comparable conditions. 
P. leucopus females did not show similarly consistent 
behavior in the presence of these stimuli. In Exp. П, 32 
P. leucopus Ss avoided male urine odors of both species, 
Whereas 32 P. maniculatus Ss showed neither attraction 
пог avoidance to these odors. Results suggest urine 
might be used by P. maniculatus, but probably not by P. 
leucopus, for intra- and interspecific communication. (27 
Tef)—Journal abstract. 

8834. Erickson, Carl J. (Duke U.) Mate familiarity 
and the reproductive behavior of ringed turtle doves. 
Auk, 1973(Oct), Vol. 90(4), 780-795.—12 pairs of ringed 
turtle doves were mated in laboratory cages and allowed 
to complete 2 breeding cycles with the same mate. As 
e reproductive cycles progressed, Ss were periodical- 
у taken from their home cages and observed in neutral 
Cages with either their own mates or other doves of 
Opposite sex. Few differences in responsiveness to mates 
and nonmates occurred during the early stages of the 
initial breeding cycle. As association with a mate 
Progressed marked differences in responsiveness devel- 
des Aggressive behavior became intense and was 
edd almost exclusively to all Ss other than the mate. 
hà Contrast, nest soliciting displays, nest material 

andling, and allopreening were increasingly and prefer- 
entially performed with the mate. Results suggest that 
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pair formation may be expressed through a broad 
spectrum of behavioral changes. Some of these changes 
manifest themselves shortly after introduction to a 
breeding partner, while others may not emerge until the 
2nd or subsequent breeding cycles. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 9 

8835. Erwin, J.; Mitchell, G. & Maple, Terry. (О. 
California, Davis) Abnormal behavior in non-isolate- 
reared rhesus monkeys. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 515-523.—Studied self-directed 
aggression in 12 nonisolate-reared rhesus monkeys, Ss 
were reared with their mothers for most of the Ist yr of 
life, and each S experienced constant social access to a 
like-sexed peer throughout its 2nd yr of life. Significant 
amounts of social contact were also provided during the 
3rd and 4th yrs. Ss were observed in social situations at 
approximately 1, 2, 2%, 3, and 44 yrs of age, and some 
self-biting was observed at each age. Self-aggression 
occurred primarily in semistressful contexts which 
apparently did not allow appropriate outward-directed 
expression of emotion. The use of socially reared animals 
as models for the study of self-directed aggression is 
suggested as an alternative to the use of isolate-reared Ss. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. i 

8836. Harper, Lawrence V. (U. California, Davis) 
Ontogeny of “aberrant” responses in the mating 
pattern of male guinea pigs. Developmental Psychobiolo- 
gy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(4), 311-317.—Analyzed 64 socially 
reared guinea pigs, revealing that the head shaking 
frequently seen in the mating pattern of adult isolation- 
reared males is a common response in the young. The 
head-shaking behavioral context of the latter includes 
precopulatory hip-sway-purring display and running 
(pursuit). It is hypothesized that this aberrant behavior 
may stem from a postisolation stimulus overload. 

8837. Herrenkohl, Lorraine R. & Lisk, Robert D. 
(Temple U.) The effects of sensitization and social 
isolation on maternal behavior in the virgin rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Nov), Vol. 11(5), 619-624. 
—33 of 67 virgin female Saver rats spontane- 
ously retrieved 5-10 day o d foster pups in a pretest. The 
34 Ss not responding immediately were randomly 
divided into 3 groups to study the effects of direct and 
exteroceptive exposure to young on the induction of 
maternal behavior. Retrieving, licking, and crouching 
behavior appeared in a higher proportion of cage Ss 
which received a fresh group of pups to live with 
throughout each day than in controls that had only 5 min 
daily exposure. However basket Ss also became maternal 
merely by exposure to exteroceptive stimuli from pups 
living in baskets fixed to the cage wall. In Exp II the 3: 
spontaneously retrieving Ss were socially isolated for 2-4 
wks. A 50-60% decrease in the number of Ss showing 
retrieval was found. Results demonstrate that exterocep 
tive cues from pups alone may be sufficient to induce 
maternal behavior in nonspontaneously retrieving virgir 
rats, and that isolation from pups and other social stimul 
reduce retrieving behavior in initially responsive virgi 
rats. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8838. Hull, Elaine M.; Langan, Charles J. & Rosselli 
Linda. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Population densit; 
and social, territorial, and physiological measures in th 
gerbil (Meriones unguiculatus). Journal of Comparative « 
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зїоЇорїса1 Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 414—422. 
cde ome ah with 80 male and 80 female 
Mongolian gerbils reared from weaning to adulthood in 
| same-sex and 4 mixed-sex density conditions. Ventral 
nd marking was greatly affected by density and less so 
by sex in both same-sex and mixed-sex groups. In same- 
sex but not mixed-sex groups crowding depressed several 
ial interaction measures as well as body, ventral 
nd, and testis weights. In the mixed-sex groups, paired 
males and females had heaviest adrenal glands, ventral 
nds, and marking scores, as well as the highest 
productive rate. Mixed-sex crowding did not depress 
either social or physiological measures as much as did 
same-sex crowding. Effects of crowding are discussed in 
' framework of an information overload concept. (36 

'ournal abstract. 

- 8839. Hutchinson, Ronald R. (Fort Custer State 
Home, Augusta, Mich.) The environmental causes of 
gression. Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 1972, 
Vol. 20, 155-181.—Attempts to systematize the general, 
mpirically established reports of the causes of ageres. 
on for scientists interested in the biochemical, physio- 
logical, or social aspects of more complex cases of attack 
ог aggression. Antecedent events that initiate attack and 
ubsequent events that may influence future attacks are 
vered separately. Repetitive intense stimulation leads 
' progressively more frequent and forceful attack 
isodes. Attack following removal of a positive stimulus 
also rapidly learned. Isolation is responsible for 
hyperaggressiveness in some animals, as is the presence 
Of young in the nest, an intruder in an animal's favorite 
Es hole, or the presence of a rival during the 
ing season showing that all of the "kinds" of 
gressive behavior have common elements. Fundamen- 
tal causes of aggression remain to be determined.—J. M. 

| Roberts. 
-.. 8840. Krames, Lester & Mastromatteo, L. A. (Erindale 
Coll., О. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Role of olfactory 
p" wed copulation in male and female rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
_ 1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 528-535. Describes pg 
рпеш with a total of 74 gonadally-normal male and 29 
ovariectomized female Long-Evans rats. Male and 
female reactions toward odors from novel and original 
‘partners were observed prior to the male’s attaining his 
-Ist or 2nd ejaculation. The male's reaction depended 
upon the sexual condition of the female. Only prior to 
| their initial ejaculation did the males prefer their original 
. partner's odors to those of novel females and only if the 
dors were collected from the females prior to copula- 
ion. This finding corresponded with observations of the 
ales random choice of partner during copulation. 
'emales responded nonpreferentially if they had copu- 
, lated prior to testing and showed a marked decrease in 
| responsiveness as copulation continued. Prior to copula- 


. 8841. Мали, Allan. (Syracuse U.) A cross-species 
comparison of status іп small established groups. 
American Sociological Review, 1973(Oct), Vol. 38(5), 
513-530.—Lists 7 status characteristics of small estab- 


lished human groups and compares them to the 
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characteristics of a chicken pecking order. Chickens and 
humans share, at most, 3 of the 7 characteristics, 
Problems of comparing human and nonhuman behavior 
are discussed, and a method is suggested which compares 
behaviors along this series of primates: tree shrew, lemur, 
squirrel monkey, baboon and macaque, gorilla and 
chimpanzee, man. These successive primates are increas- 
ingly physically similar to man. The 7 original status 
characteristics either appear throughout the primate 
series or emerge in ascending the series toward man. The 
cross-species comparison serves as a basis for criticizing 
several sociological theories of status. (92 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8842. Mugford, Roger A. (Pedigree Petfoods, Leiches- 
ter, England) Intermale fighting affected by home-cage 
odors of male and female mice. Journal of Comparative 
& Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84), 
289-295.—Conducted 3 experiments to test the hypothe- 
sis that male mice can produce an aggression-inhibitory 
or facilitory odor under varying conditions of social 
stimulation. In Exp I, 25 male fighter mice fought 25 
castrated opponents more vigorously in soiled home 
cages of either single or stable groups of male mice than 
they did in clean cages. Fighting was also stimulated in 
cages briefly occupied by other pairs of fighting mice. It 
is concluded that the release of aggression-promoting 
home-cage odors by male mice is not necessarily à 
consequence of social instability and that they are of 
urinary, rather than preputial, origin. In Exp II (with 21 
fresh Ss) and Exp. III (with 30 Ss from Exp I), odors 
deposited by either single or groups of female mice 
greatly reduced fighting, indicating that their urinary 
aggression-inhibiting pheromone is effective after deposi 
ition upon the home environment. Testosterone propion 
ate implants abolished the females’ inhibitory пе 
mone and did so йере еа у, of their enlarg' 

reputial glands. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. í 

à fs. Noble, Ralph G. (Wisconsin Regional Pd 
Research Center, Madison) Sexual arousal of пе 103), 
hamster. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 6x. 
973-975.— Facilitated elicitation of the lordosis respo? 

a manual stimulation 
an anaesthetized male 
naesthetized male 
ased lordosis 


in 18 female hamsters, using 
technique and contact with 
hamster. Exposure ©, эп intet арои 
decreased latency to lordosis ang 1 
duration. Кри to a gonadectomized e but 
hamster significantly reduced the latency to lor e 
did not affect lordosis duration —Journal abstra ЖЕ 
8844. Paul, Luci & Posner, Israel. (ТР, 
Predation and feeding: Comparisons of feeding Tee 
ior of killer and nonkiller rats. Journal GON 258-264 
Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug); Vol. À d 
— Studied feeding behavior of 34 killer an "eth food 
male Long-Evans rats when (a) hungry, 
available, and ©) i prey and К) 
low palatability. 3 experiments 2 re more 
killing did Sot роле feeding but ше vonkillrs 
responsive to dead prey as food than w Am 
Results of this and previous studies ae rtant 
relationship between attack and feeding 57^", 
to the maintenance of killing. (23 re E 
8845. Ropartz, Philippe. (Louis Pa Rogu 
Psychophysiology, Strasbourg, France) 
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the social behavior of rodents.] (Fren) Social Science 
Information, 1972(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 29—-39.— Discusses the 
social behavior of rodents in their natural environment. 
In general, all the males of a given rodent population are 
constantly replaced. Certain rodents are vulnerable to 
extremes of heat and cold; thus the environment favors 
those who can adapt themselves to the temperature. 
Rodents live in large groups and are to a great extent 
governed by their olfactory sense. The increase in the 
population of groups of rodents is controlled by the 
ability of their endocrine glands to adapt to environmen- 
tal factors. (26 ref) —C. Kokkinis. 

8846. Thomas, Timothy R. (Alma Coll) Use of a 
resident-intruder paradigm to measure the influence of 
environmental adaptation on mounting behavior. Psy- 
chological Record, 1973(Sum), Vol. 23(3), 405-416. 
—Measured the course of adaptation to familiar envi- 
ronments in 4 experiments with male albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats, using a resident-intruder paradigm in which 
length of prior adaptation was varied and the outcome of 
competitive, homosexual mounting encounters was 
observed. The percentage of total mounts in which the 
resident was the mounter varied directly with the 
duration of the resident’s prior adaptation, reaching 90% 
after 3 min. Longer adaptation periods did not increase 
this percentage significantly. Removal from ап environ- 
ment for up to 3 min did not reduce the resident's 
mounting dominance in that environment, nor did the 
presence of another S alter the course of adaptation. 
Odor associated with straw bedding was the primary 
sensory cue used by Ss to distinguish different environ- 
ments. The generality of the resident-intruder method is 
discussed. (15 ref)— Journal abstract. 


Sensory Processes 


8847. Bauer, J. H. (Loyola Coll., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Development of visual cliff discrimination by 
infant hooded rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiologi- 
cal Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 380-385.—2 
experiments investigated the development of visual cliff 
discrimination in 360 infant hooded rats. Normal visual 
cliff responses were seen 2 days after eye opening, at 
about 16-17 days of age. These findings are in agreement 
with physiological experiments showing that visually 
evoked Tesponses attain adult characteristics at about the 
same time. Normal visual cliff behavior was found to 
deteriorate after this age if animals could utilize tactual 
information, In Exp II, repeated experience with the 
visual cliff, under conditions where tactual information 
Was used, had effects difficult to evaluate. Some animals 
тее shallow side of the cliff while others did not. 
н lue differences seem to be related to the developmen- 

à! age of the animals.—Journal abstract. 
c, 0948. Deaux, Edward & Engstrom, Robert. (Antioch 
Ws :) The temperature of ingested water: Preference 
cold water as an associative response. Physiological 
Poychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 257-260.—Studied the 
d ts experience in the drinking of water at 12°, 24°, 
m ү С upon preference for such temperatures, in 54 
ale Holtzman albino rats. In a 2-bottle choice test, 
Ope of 10 Ss each were offered, respectively, the 
hoice between 12° and 24°, or 24° and 36°, or 12° and 
C water, after several weeks of adapting to the intake 
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of 24° (room temperature) water. The only group with a 
clear preference was that which chose between the 
extremes. It favored 12° over 36° (p < .0001). Individu- 
al Ss in the 2 other groups all had consistent preferences 
but varied within groups. In a 2nd study 12 Ss were 
initially tested for preference and then tested after a Ist 
and a 2nd week of adaptation to 12° water. A 2nd 12 Ss 
were similarly adapted and tested with 36° water. Results 
again show that 12° water was initially preferred 
(preadaptation having been to 24° water), but in 15 days 
the 36° drinkers came to prefer 36° water over 12° 
(p < .05), while the Ss which had continued on 12? water 
did not significantly increase their preference for 12° 
water. Findings are seen as supporting the hypothesis 
that experience, rather than any innate tendency, is the 
basis for the usual preference of rats for cooler water. 
—W. C. Calvert. 

8849. Humphrey, N. K. (U. Cambridge, England) 
"Interest" and “pleasure”: Two determinants of а 
monkey's visual preferences. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(4), 
395-416.— Separately tested 2 adolescent male monkeys. 
(Macaca mulatta) in over 250 sessions. Given a choice 
between 2 visual stimuli (plain fields of light of different 
color, photographs, movie films, etc), Ss showed strong. 
and consistent preferences. The strength and direction of 
the preferences were determined by 2 independent 
factors: S's relative "interest" in the stimuli (determined 
largely by their information content) and his relative ; 
“pleasure” (determined by such qualities as color and 
brightness). With an unchanging stimulus, interest 
rapidly faded but pleasure (or unpleasure) remained 
stable. If the 2 factors were set against each other (e.g., а 
red-colored movie film was paired with a plain white 
field—the pictorial content of the film being interesting, 
its color unpleasant), interest overrode pleasure in 
determining the observed preference. A quantitative 
model based on these principles accurately predicted the 
behavior in a variety of situations.—Journal abstract. 

8850. Jacobs, Gerald H. & Pulliam, Kenneth A. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Vision in the prairie dog: 
Spectral sensitivity and color vision. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 84(2), 
240-245.—Assessed visual sensitivity and color vision 
discrimination tests with 2 male and 3 female black- 
tailed prairie dogs. As measured in an increment- 
threshold situation, (Exp I), spectral sensitivity functions 

ak at 520-540 nm. For different states of adaptation 
there was little change in the location of peak spectral 
sensitivity, although at higher light levels the function 
had a somewhat more complex form. In Exp II, it was 
found that Ss' threshold was slightly lower than that for 
other cone visual systems. Tests for the presence of a 
spectral neutral point and for chromaticity confusions in 
Exp III revealed that Ss have color vision of the 
dichromatic variety. Like other gound-dwelling sciurids 
examined previously, the dichromacy of the prairie dog 
is closest to that shown by human protanopes.—Journal 
abstract. 

8851. Jones, R. В. & Nowell, N. W. (U. Hull, England) 
The coagulating glands as a source of aversive and 
aggression-inhibiting pheromone(s) in the male albino 
mouse. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 
455-462.—Studied olfactory signals in a series of 6 
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iments with randomly bred albino male mice. Data 
te the presence of an aversive pheromone in the 
X voided urine of isolate male albino mice and 
Jemonstrate that the source of this pheromone lies in the 
‘coagulating glands. However, the presence of both 
coagulating gland secretion and bladder urine was 
ne to cause aversion. Evidence is presented for 
involvement of a chemical reaction between these 2 
ibstances which probably does not involve any urinary 
‘androgen metabolite. An apparent inhibition of release 
of the lating gland secretion under grouped 
conditions was noted. The enn glands were also 
; source of an aggression-inhibiting pheromone. The 
‘common source of these 2 factors suggests that they may 
Бе the same pheromone exerting different effects under 
different conditions. The territorial implications of both 
the aversive and the aggression-inhibiting pheromone are 
di „ (45 ref)—Journal abstract. 
8852. Kolb, Bryan E. & Franken, Robert E. (U. 
а , Alberta, Canada) Effects of preference on 
1 jal habit reversal learning. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 655-658. 
— Studied the effect of visual preference on the develop- 
“ment of reversal-learning sets in 8 rodents from each of 3 
“species (Rattus, Sciurus, and Eutamias). Ss from each 
"species were divided into 2 groups which were trained on 
\ different pattern discrimination. Following initial 
learning, Ss were trained on 10 reversals of their 
respective discrimination. Within each training group, all 
Species improved over the reversals. However, there 
was a significant Species X Discrimination interaction 
effect. Implications for research on interspecies compari- 
ons are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
T 8853. Mills, John H. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Temporary and permanent threshold shifts 
produced by nine-day exposures to noise. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 
_ 426-438.— Ex) 4 groups of 4 monaural chinchillas 
: for 9 days in a diffuse sound field to an octave-band 
. noise centered at 4.0 kHz. Each group was ex toa 


. different level of noise—80, 86, 92, ог 98 db sound 


_ pressure level. Threshold shifts measured about 4 min 
after exposure increased during the Ist 24 hrs of 
, exposure and then reached an asymptote that was 
maintained for the remainder of the exposure. Whereas 
the threshold shifts of the group exposed at 80 db were 
purely temporary and decayed from an asymptote to 
[zero in 3-6 days, the threshold shifts of the group 
exposed at 86, 92, or 98 db had both temporary and 
p manent components and decayed from an asymptote 
to a final value in about 15 days. The magnitude of the 
Кс! threshold shifts and their spread along the 
uency dimension were related directly to the level of 
the ind abstract. 
; . O'Mahony, М. (U. Bristol, England) Taste 
‘Specificity for chemical stimulation of iam papillae: 
Toward an explanation of results. Perceptual 
. Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 677-678.— Discuss- 
es methodological problems in reconciling differences in 
results of an experiment by Н. W. Harper et al (see PA, 
Vol. 41:313) and a 1966 study by G. V. Bekesy. 
8855. Pepper, Ross L. & James V. (U.S. 
Dept. of the Navy, Naval Undersea Center, Hawaii Lab., 


: 


Kailua) In-air visual acuity of the bottlenose dolphin, 
Experimental Neurology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 412), 271-216, 
—Used the method of constant stimuli to present 
horizontal black and white line gratings to an 11-yr-old 
female bottlenose dolphin in a successive discrimination 
task. Over a constant viewing distance of 2.8 т, a 
minimal visual angle of 18 min of arc was obtained. This 
value is poorer than that reported for pinnipeds, but 
comparable to functions reported for the antelope, 
elephant, and clawless otter.—Journal abstract. 

8856. Pettigrew, J.; Olson, С. & Barlow, Н. B. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Kitten visual cortex: Short-term, 
stimulus-induced changes in connectivity. Science, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 180(4091), 1202-1203.—Induced single 
neurons in the visual cortex of 5 18-35 day old kittens to 
increase their responsiveness to a repeated stimulus 
applied while the neurons were under observation. These 
short-term changes were in the same direction as the 
permanent modifications produced in whole populations 
of neurons following environmental manipulations dur- 
ing the "critical period" of cortical development. The 
changes, however, were less pronounced and probably 
transient.—Journal abstract. 

8857. Sabourin, Michel; Deschambault, Andre & 
Ducharme, Raymond. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Effect of light on thermal reinforcement in behavioral 

lation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 37(2), 611-614.—Investigated whether the combina- 
tion of light and heat for thermal reinforcement i 
behavioral thermoregulation would produce a reinforc- 
ing or aversive effect. Ss were 8 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats. Results indicate that the light-heat rem- 
forcement group required significantly less. теш 
and barpresses for reaching the learning criterion m 
the heat-reinforced group. However, the i, after 
reaching criterion and the performance observe ORB 
learning occurred were not significantly different. ui 
sults show that light is not an aversive factor Dm 
condition and are explained in relation to the temi 
and transitory effect of sensory reinforcement sugg 


in 1966 by J. T. Tapp and L. L. Simpson.—Journal 


а 858, Simmer, Marvin L. (U. Western a 
London, Canada) The nt of visual fi aE 
preference in the newly hatched chick. Develop 
1973(Jul), Vol. 6(4), 377-384. uy of 
J. (U. Manitoba, Facully 
ted circuit anima 
1973(May), Vol 


з В lator using 
10(5), 977-979.— Describes a heating-pad regu ‘le 
0(5) gulator. A dy 


a low cost integrated circuit voltage rej 
control both sets and ARCU. i 
temperature, as sensed by a recta. Ol” 
Since the controller is DC operated it i эщ 
shielded rooms. A wide variety of heating P' 


may b 
ds В 
used, and a method of fabricating these Pa 


described. l abstract. effect 
ТК те 1. (U. Dundee, Scotland) TS ical: 
of water immersion on perception of Vol. 649). 


1. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Aug) * dgments 
351 К м 2 experiments in which JU gn 
of 3 females and 1 male of the арр: under 0 
single visible line of light were compat 
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support conditions and under water. During head, body, 
and truck tilts up to 40° the visual vertical was not 
influenced by water immersion. In Exp Ш with 2 Ss 
greater degrees of lateral body tilt (up to 180°) resulted 
in slightly greater departures of the visual from the 
gravitational vertical during immersion relative to 
terrestrial performance. It is suggested that this was due 
to the reduction of information from surface pressure 
receptors in the trunk. The mean visual aftereffects 
following head, body, and trunk tilts were not affected 
by water immersion in any consistent manner. It is 
concluded that visual orientation constancy is only 
marginally reduced by immersion in water. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8861. Walk, Richard D. & Walters, Clarence р! 
(George Washington U.) Effect of visual deprivation on 
depth discrimination of hooded rats. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 85(3), 
559-563.—In a study with hooded rats (№ = 530), Ss 
raised in the dark were compared to light-reared 
controls. 21-day-old dark-reared (DR) Ss were not 
different from controls in the discrimination of 4-in 
depths, but 30-day-old DR Ss were deficient. 60-day-old 
DR Ss were deficient in discriminating 4-, 6-, and 8-in 
depths. 30-day-old DR Ss recovered the loss in depth 
discrimination after 48 hrs in the light. 60-day-old DR Ss 
had no noticeable recovery to the 4-in depth discrimina- 
tion, but they did recover discrimination of the 6-in 
depth after 72 hrs in the light.—Journal abstract. 

8862. Wolthuis, O. L.; Kepner, Larry A. & Vanwersch, 
R. A. (Medical Biological Lab. TNO, Rijswijk, Nether- 
lands) A rapid automatic method for determining shock 
sensitivities of mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 11(4), 447-453.—Describes an instrumental tech- 
nique for rapid blind determination of mice shock 
Sensitivities. The measured parameter of shock sensitivity 
was not affected by increased activity of random bred 
male ICR Swiss mice. Morphine decreased shock 
sensitivity as a function of dose.—Journal abstract. 
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8863. Flory, Randall K. & Ellis, Barbara B. (Hollins 
Coll) Schedule-induced aggression against a slide- 
image target. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 287-290.—Trained 4 White 
Carneaux pigeons to keypeck on a multiple schedule of 
КО Сеше consisting of 3 20-sec FI components 
ollowed by 1 200-sec ЕТ component. In 1 phase of the 
Study, a rear-projected slide image of a pigeon was 
Present, while in another phase, a taxidermically prepar- 
ed pigeon was present. Although more schedule-induced 
aggression occurred against the stuffed model than 
against the slide, the topography and temporal locus of 
attack against either target were comparable. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

Т 8864. Bernstein, Раша; Emde, Robert & Campos, 
eus (U. Denver) REM sleep in four-month infants 
M ег home and laboratory conditions. Psychosomatic 
v edicine, 1973(Jul), Vol. 35(4), 322-329.—Made obser- 
vations of morning naps in 7 male and 7 female 4-mo-old 
infants under home and laboratory conditions. Ss 
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sleeping for the Ist time under laboratory conditions 
showed a reduction in REM sleep and changes in sleep 
pattern which particularly affected the onset of sleep and 
the final REM period prior to awakening. Results, which 
are comparable to the “Ist-night effect” commonly seen 
in adults, suggest that stress effects due to laboratory 
conditions may presently be confounded with matura- 
tional changes in polygraphic studies of infant sleep 
development. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8865. Blazer, John A. (Comprehensive Mental Health 
Center, Savannah, Ga.) The relationship between 
meaning in life and fear of death. Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 33-34.— To test V. E. Frankl's 
theory of meaning and death and their relationship to 
life, 400 Ss (mean age = 29 yrs) were administered J. C. 
Crumbaugh and L. T. Maholick's Purpose in Life Test 
and D. Lester's Fear of Death Scale. It was hypothesized 
that there is а positive correlation between meaning in 
life and acceptance of death. A correlation of .83 
(р < .001) was obtained, supporting the hypothesis. 
—Author abstract. 

8866. Buss, Allan R. (U. Alberta, Center for Ad- 
vanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, 
Canada) An extension of developmental models that 
separate ontogenetic changes and cohort differences. - 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Dec), Vol. 80(6), 466-479. 
—Briefly reviews the developmental models of Р. В. 
Baltes, R. B. Cattell, and K. W. Schaie. Baltes's original. 
criticisms of Schaie's trifactor model are reinforced on 
the basis of additional considerations. Cattell's proposal 
for separating developmental curves into genetic and 
environmental additive component curves is closely 
scrutinized. Baltes's bifactor model (age and cohort), 
which involves longitudinal and cross-sectional sequen- 
tial methods for data gathering, is extended to include а 
3rd strategy in the form of the time-lag sequential 
method. 2 new possibilities for applying the bifactor 
developmental model to ability factors are considered: 
(a) changes in heritability гайоз, and (b) changes in 
cognitive complexity or the trait pattern (the number of 
factors and their interrelationships). Some methodologi- 
cal problems associated with the proposed extensions 
and implications for future research are briefly dis- 
cussed. (90 ref}—Journal abstract. 

8867. Caldwell, Bettye M. & Ricciuti, Henry N. (Eds.). 
(U. Arkansas, Center for Early Development & Educa- 
tion) Review of child development research: 111. Child 
development and social policy. Chicago, Ill.: U. Chicago 
Press, 1973. xiii, 581 p. $15.—Presents a series of 
readings on the influence of child development research 
on social policy. Major topics include child behavior 
modification, adoption, programs for disadvantaged 

arents, and laws pertaining to children. — Plas 

8868. Carlson, Jerry S. (U. California, Riverside) 
Moral development of Lao children. International Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 25-35.—96 randomly 
selected and individually questioned (concerning stories 
involving moral realism and justice) urban Lao children, 
including at least 10 Ss of each age 6-14, tested the 
Piagetian view that development of the idea of justice is 
related to mutual respect and solidarity among, peers 
while development of subjective responsibility is inti- 
mately related to the amount and quality of child-adult 
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tions. The main hypothesis, that development of 
зе idea of justice fits Piagetian categories better than 
the development of subjective responsibility, was 
‘not supported. Results indicate that developing subjec- 
‘tive responsibility may be less related to adult constraint, 
and that peer group action may be less related to 
development of justice, than Piaget has suggested. 
(French summary) (23 ref)—E. Gavin. 
_ 8869. Codirli, Radu. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
- [Mathematical learning theory: The study of influence 
_ of reward on probability learning in preschool children 
by means of a linear model of learning.] (Romn) Revista 
- de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(1), 5-16.—Discusses mathe- 
“matical learning theory with emphasis on the linear 
- model. The reward influence on learning operc was 
- studied in 40 preschool children by means of the linear 
learning model. Ss were assigned to a reward group and 
a group without reward. Within small ровер the 
reward was given at the end of the experiment for th 
- total result and to the best S of the subgroup. Results 
Prove that the probability learning process was taking 
place at this age and that it could be improved by 
_ reward.— English summary. 
— . 8870. Franklin, Billy J. (Western Carolina U.) Birth 
_ order and tendency to “adopt the sick role.” Psychologi- 
_ eal Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 437-438.—Hypothes- 
ized that firstborns exhibit a greater tendency to aip 
| the role of being sick than do later borns. Data from 152 


- undergraduates support the hypothesis. 

= 8871. Hie Corelle, Adèle & Lairy, Gabrielle C. 

-(Henri-Rousselle Hosp., Paris, France) [Relationships 

_ between binocular vision, motor and cognitive develop- 

ment, and EEG.] (Fren) Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(4), 

.427-440.—Compared  opthalmological, clinical, and 
EEG data gathered from 58 children of school age, 
referred to a neuropsychiatric department specializing in 
the treatment of psychomotor and speech disorders, with 

those from 45 strabic children of the same age, referred 
to an opthalmological department. 43% of the Ist group 

had disturbances of binocular function. The proportion 
of marked psychomotor and cognitive disturbances was 

"3 times greater than in the 2nd group. EEG analysis of 

both groups was made with reference to binocular vision, 

clinical degree of disturbance, and organic anamnesis. A 

clear relationship between Occipital spike foci and 

disturbance or absence of binocular vision was estab- 
lished, as well as a relationship between chronotopo- 
eum disorganization of the background activity and 

f the degree of clinical disturbance and the organic 

anamnesis. The interrelations between disturbances of 

the binocular function, cognitive development, and EEG 
data are discussed, and some practical consequences of 
the study are outlined. (43 ref)—English abstract. 

E 8872. Hawkes, Thomas H. (Temple U.) Ideals of 
upper elementary school children. Psychology in the 
Sc 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 447-457.—Investigated 

types of ideals chosen by upper elementary school 

D dren and the reasons given for these choices. Ss were 

buio attending the Sth and 6th grades in 8 

9 оа ina large metropolitan area. Each S 

й, tement in which. € described his ideal and 

reason for his choice. It is concluded that a child's 
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choice is more indicative of the social-cultural learning 
and expectations than a psychological personality 
developmental trait that measures morality or character, 
—H. Kaczkowski. 

8873. Hunt, Dennis & Randhawa, Bikkar S. (U. 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Scaling techniques 
in analysis of mode of responding by kindergarten 
children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
37(1), 131-137.—Investigated the effect of dimensional 
training on the mode of response of 22 kindergartners to 
2-dimensional stimulus materials, using Kruskal-Shepard 
scaling and Procrustes rotation procedures. The stimuli 
consisted of 5 cardboard rectangles varying on 2 
dimensions of color and size. From the 5 stimuli, 10 
triads were formed and presented to the Ss for similarity 
judgments. After training, the procedure was repeated. 
In the pretraining stage Ss did not dimensionalize fully, 
while in the posttraining stage difficulties of interpreta- 
tion occurred because of what appeared to be individual 
styles.—Journal abstract. 

8874. Klansmeier, Ruth-Gisela. [Adolescence and 
beat music.] (Germ) Psyche, Stuttgart, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
27(7), 643-657.—Suggests 4 hypotheses on the positive 
functions of beat music in crises of adolescence and 
narcissism and presents a case report as an example. The 
hypotheses are that (a) the loud sound of beat offers the 
possibility to preserve self-continuity and helps to 
compensate for adolescent depersonalization trends; (b) 
the screaming yells of the bandleader provide a way to 
identify simultaneously with father, mother, and ш 
baby ("grandiose self"); (c) beat music yu 
protest and thereby assists in the struggle for fin te 
one’s identity; and (d) beat music facilitates ) 
integration of the homosexual ideal. (English summary 
25 ref)— T. Fisher. 

ШЕК Lefton, Lester A.; Spragins, Anne В. ато 
John. (U. South Carolina) English orthography: ned 
to reading experience. Bulletin of the cr He 
Society, 1973(Nov), Vol. 2(5-A), 281-282- FEET 
pseudowords (either Ist- or 4th-order Spp rend 
English with 1 item missing) to 3 groups of 10 cl E 
Grades 1, 3, and 5. Ss were to guess the даш M 
missing item. Results show a clear developmen ES 
Ist graders showed no difference in guessing By 
between the different orders of approximations су 
3rd and 5їһ graders showed a difference erac of 
between the orders of approximation. Wee was 
Order of Approximation + Left-Right sults provide 
found only for the 3rd ana m ванн t i 
support for the notion that 5s 
ыш» of English orthography whenever P 
evident, provided that they have had 5 

ence with English.—Journal abstract. U. Faculty of 

8876. Maruno, Syunichi. (Kyushu shift learning a 
Education, Fukuoka, Japan) [Optional lof 
a function of age.] (Japn) Japanese er developmen! 
1973(Apr), Vol. 44(1), ГЭ: et Exp Lan O б A 
> Ids. 
shift problem was conducted with A lege students M^ 
П, preschool children and junior с to identify i 
given а card-sorting tas! Все wi 
dimensional preference, ап 
given only to the form-preferred Ss. 
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the percentage of intradimensional shift (ID) was higher 
than that of extradimensional shift (ED) throughout all 
the ages in Exp I, (b) ID was easier than ED for both age 
groups in Exp Il, and (c) there was a relation between 
speed of learning and dimensional preference for 
preschool but not junior college Ss in Exp II. Findings 
are discussed in terms of mediational and attentional 
theories. (19 ref) —English abstract. 

8877. Pontius, Anneliese A. (New York U., Medical 
School) Neuro-ethics of “walking” in the newborn. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 
235-245.—The newborn has protective mechanisms 
against most overstimulation through the special sense 
modalities. By contrast, he is forced to react with 
stereotyped motion when his reflexes, e.g., the “walking” 
and placing reflexes, are elicited through exercises and at 
times even beyond the normal prevalence of the walking 
reflex (until 8 wk of age). This interferes with the normal 
newborn’s phases of motor quiescence and reflex 
inhibition probably due to cortical inhibition. Questions 
are raised about long-range neurological implications of 
such an overemphasis on the lowest level of motor 
integration at a time when not even the pyramidal tracts 
have matured sufficiently to make voluntary walking 
possible. Clinical observations by М. J. Simpkiss and A. 
S, Raikes point to detrimental effects of too early use of 
“baby-walkers” even at 3 mo of age. (35 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

8878. Sand, Patricia L. & Taylor, Neal. (U. Washing- 
ton) Handedness: Evaluation of binomial distribution 
hypothesis in children and adults. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1343-1346.—Admin- 
istered 7 timed, unilateral-hand function tasks to 240 
adults and 378 children. Discrepancies between right- 
and left-hand time scores were used to classify Ss into 
right-, left-, or *mixed-"handed categories. Only partial 
fit was observed between obtained frequencies of 
handedness and frequencies predicted from the assump- 
tion of a binomial distribution of handedness. Using a 
performance-defined criteria for handedness, more 
children than adults showed faster performance with 
their left hands and more adults than children showed 
equivalent time scores for both hands.—Journal abstract. 

8879. Takahashi, Michiko. (Tokyo U. of Education, 
Japan) [Smiling responses in newborn infants: Rela- 
tions to arousal level, spontaneous movements, and the 
ah stimulus.] (Тарп) Japanese Journal of Psychology, 

973(Apr), Vol. 44(1), 46—50.— Measured the frequencies 
of spontaneous smiles, startles, and mouthing move- 
qoot of 14 3-6 day old neonates for 4 consecutive hrs in 
the context of arousal levels. Each neonate was also 
OA a tactile stimulus. There were significant relation- 
r ips between the arousal level and the types and 
ем of spontaneous behaviors. Spontaneous 
les occurred most frequently in irregular sleep in 
У ich startles did not occur. By contrast, spontaneous 
уле Occurred most frequently in regular sleep in 
i ich smiles did not occur. Mouthing movements 
ме in proportion to the neonate's closeness to 
akefulness. Smiling responses were not elicited by the 
tactile stimulus.—Journal abstract. 
Е 0, van der Geest, Топ; Gerstel, Rudie; Appel, René 
ervoort, Ben. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) [Commu- 
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nicative competence: An investigation concerning the 
language-skills of three socially-variant groups among 
three- to four-year old children.] (Duth) Nederlands. 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 28(2), 91-154.—Determines the commu- 
nicative and linguistic competence among culturally- 
deprived and middle-class children. 3 groups of Ss. 
consisted of 14 boys each (CA +/— 41 mo). The A 
group represented an isolated lower-class milieu; the B 
group differed from the A group as the Ss were not as. 
isolated; the C group represented a middle-class culture. 
Ss were observed during their play-periods and 100 
sentences from each S were recorded. The syntactic 
complexity system indicated a planning factor, deletion 
of unnecessary words, and a not-“here and now” 
orientation. Factor analysis indicated the respective 
loadings for the 3 factors: 47, 15, and 8%. Significant 
differences at the .01 level were found with respect to a 
planning factor between C group and A and B group. No 
significant differences regarding a planning factor were 
found between A group and B group. The C group 
differed from A group at the .01 level in the sum of 
different words used, mean sentence-length, Carroll’s 
type-token ratio, decrease in total of 1-word sentences, 
and mean length of 5 longest sentences. Little difference 
was found among the groups in linguistic competence for 
their milieus although communicative competence was 
wide. (English summary) (76 ref)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

8881. Van Duyne, Н. John. (Northern Illinois О.) 

tual modalities and chronological age as pre- 
dictors of verbal control of nonverbal behavior. Journal 
of the Association for the Study of Perception, 1972(Fal), 
Vol. 7(2), 9-17.—Studied the relationships between 
subtests of the Wepman Perceptual Test Battery (PTB) 
and verbal control of a nonverbal task by 25 pre- 
kindergarten children. Results indicate that the auditory 
and visual perceptual abilities as measured by the PTB 
are not predictors of verbal regulation of behavior unless 
chronological age is included indicating that the ability 
to transfer information between systems, not measured. 
by the PTB, may be crucial in the regulation of 
perceptual-motor behavior by means of verbal instruc- 
tions.—A. L. Hill. 

8882. Voicu, Maria. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Esycholo. Bucharest, Romania) [The 
particularities of the evolution of verbal communication 
content, ing on age.] (Romn) Revista de Psiholo- 
gie, 1972, Vol. 18(1), 31-40.—Examines the following 
aspects in the evolution of verbal communication 
content with age: (a) an increase of the amount of 
approached problems, (b)a modification of the nature of 
problems which have а greater weight in discussions, (с) 
an increase in the analysis of the problems under 
discussion, and (d) a gradual increase in the logical 
coherence of the verbal interventions and an increase in 
the amount of interventions which aim at the logical апа 
abstract aspects.—English summary. 

8883. Walker, Deborah K. (U.S. Dept. of Health, 
Education, & Welfare, Washington, D.C.) Socioemotion- 
al measures for and kindergarten children. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1973. xiv, 362 p. $15. 
Presents a detailed review of 6 categories of measures. 
of social and emotional development in young children 


/ 


(eg., attitudes, general personality adjustment, self-con- 
cept, and social competencies). Discussions of various 
vior classification systems, measurement techniques, 
and recommendations for future studies are included. 


(30 p ref) 
Cognitive & Physical Development 
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8884. Berry, Mary D. & Erickson, Robert L. (U. 
- Wisconsin, Madison) Speaking rate: Effects on child- 
 ren's com of normal speech. Journal of 
“Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 
-.367-374.—Investi ted speech Nune LUNA in matu- 
_ rational stages of linguistic development, with speech 
"presented at varying rates of utterance by a trained 
_ speaker. 5 groups, each consisting of 10 kindergartners 
“and 10 2nd graders, were presented with a tape-recorded 
- administration of the receptive section of the Northwest- 


_ ern Syntax Screening Test. Each group heard the test at 
опе of the following rates: 2.6, 3.4, 4.7, 5.3, or 6.3 


-Syllables/sec. A mean comprehension score was deter- 
mined for each group and subgroup and an analysis of 
variance completed. Results indicate that comprehension 
was DEN at the 2 slower rates than at the 3 faster rates. 
Rate grade interaction was nonsignificant, and 
comprehension differences between sexes appeared 
_ Virtually nonexistent. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
- 8885. Beving, Barbara & Eblen, Roy Е. (Tama County 
ot Special Education, Toledo, Ia.) “Same” and 
“di ™ concepts and children's performance on 
speech sound discrimination. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 513-517.— Test- 
ed 30 4-8 yr old children with 2 speech-sound discrimi- 
nation tasks. In one, they were asked to identify a pair of 
nonsense syllables as “same” or “different,” and in the 
other they were asked to repeat the syllable pair. The 4- 
-old Ss scored better on the imitation task than on the 
same-different" task, while the other Ss did not differ in 
- their ability to perform either task. Thus, the preschool- 
age Ss were thought to be unable to make the cognitive 
judgment "same" or “different,” although they were able 
to discriminate as well as the older Ss. (20 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 
8886. Brekke, Beverly & Williams, John D. (U. North 
Dakota) Conservation and sex. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 14.—An experiment with 
81 Ist graders indicates that female Ss conserved more 
often than male Ss on 4 of 5 Piagetian tasks, with 
Significant sex differences on 2 conservation of substance 
tasks. No significant. sex differences were found on 
conservation of number, the only task in which males 
E more. 
P^ - Cameron, Paul. (St. Mary's Coll. Maryland) 
. Which generation is believed б be intellectual lly 
iperior and which generation believes itself intellectu- 
ally superior. International Journal of Aging & Human 
"Development, 1973(Sum), Vol. 4(4), 257-270.—The ques- 
tion of which generation is believed to be intellectually 
erior, and which generation believes itself to be 
le заду superior led to the interviewing of 317 
adults equally divided 3 generations. All genera- 
ons agreed in believing that: (a) The middle aged know 
Most in general and have the greatest. problem- 
olving ability. (b) Young adults have the greatest desire 
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for intellectual stimulation (with the old the least); the 

Ds ; they 
make the most attempts to receive intellectual stimula- 
tion (with the old making the fewest); they have the most 
opportunities for intellectual stimulation (with the oldest 
having the fewest); and the young adults actually receive 
the most intellectual stimulation (while the old receive 
the least). Young adults’ self-report indicated that they 
believed they had the most opportunities for intellectual 
stimulation and also were more frequently in receipt of 
intellectual stimulation as compared with the self-reports 
of the middle aged and old.—Journal abstract. 

8888. Grantham-McGregor, Sally M. & Desai, P. (U. 
West Indies, Medical Research Council Epidemiology 
Unit, Kingston, Jamaica) Head circumferences of 
Jamaican infants. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 441—446.— Measured 
head circumferences of 271 babies born at the Univerity 
Hospital of the West Indies at intervals during the Ist yr 
of life. Growth was particularly good in the early 
months, but poorer in later months, compared to à 
Boston reference group. It is suggested that this may be 
due to malnutrition. (French, German, & Spanish 
summaries) (20 ref)—P. W. Pruyser. 

8889. Hegde, M. N. (Southern Illinois U.) ALIS H. 
norms on some aspects of child development. Journal of 
the All India Institute of Speech & Hearing, 1971Jan), 
Vol. 2, 72-79.—Determined the norms for 5 stages of 
motor development: head-holding, sitting, creeping, 
standing, and walking and also the age at which children 
uttered their Ist few words. Mothers in Mysore, India, 
who were attending a festival and who had cuum 
under 3 yrs old were asked to report about the le al 
which the various developments were seen In ег 
children. Norms obtained on various measures TS 
close to those obtained in Western studies except is 
creeping. Girls acquired language and could sit lur. 
than did boys. Head-holding showed just the Mir 
trend. No sex difference occurred in the rem 
variables. A cross-validation of the norms 1$ suggested. 
—К. C. Panda. 

$890. Houtz, John C.; Ringenbach, bec 
Feldhusen, John F. (Purdue U.) Relationship 


ical 
iables. Psychologica 
solving to other cognitive phe Determin 


-solving 
interrelationships between a measure of probis The 
огу and tests 


Purdue Elementary Problem-Solving Invent develop- 


of logical thinking, concept formation, language 


m 
administered to 1,071 2nd, 4th, and Medic. Signifi- 
different ethnic and socioeconomic Pathe measures d 
cant correlations between all of al components 


separate from measures of school 
^ ТОТЫ, al abstract. iron- 
i 5 ourne oy vi 
reo, Ным, X Mey. (U. Illinois) Hered ent та 
ment, and class or ethnic differences. E "mvitational 
pluralistic society: Proceedings of HE T N.J.: Educa 
Conference on Testing Problems. Prin 


"л 
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tional Testing Service, 1973. xvii, 126 p.—Compares 
evidence of hereditability and developmental plasticity 
of social, racial, and ethnic differences on IQ and 
scholastic achievement tests. Theoretical and empirical 
definitions of intelligence are reviewed in conjunction 
with ways in which environmental variations can alter 
phenotypic measures of IQ. It is suggested that heredity 
is a primary factor in such differences, but that this need 
not imply fixed traits or a predetermined course of 
development. (8 p ref) 

8892. Jiránek, F. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslovaki- 
a) [Genesis of the understanding of genealogical 
relations in the younger school age.] (Czec) Ceskoslo- 
venska Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 213-226.—Studied 
120 6-11 yr old pupils of Grades 1-5 to investigate the 
gradual progress from preschool, preoperative under- 
standing of personal relationships to depersonalized- 
objective, rational comprehension of genealogical rela- 
tions and construction of genealogical concepts on the 
basis of operational thinking. Ss were chosen at random 
from 5 schools and examined by the Terman-Merrill 
test; their IQ average was relatively high and evenly 
distributed. Ss were given 60 tasks in 4 groups: 18 on 
basic genealogical self-centered relationships; 19 on 
basic genealogical decentered relationships, plus 10 
complex tasks; 1 complex task of structuring genealogi- 
cal relationship with a space chart; and 12 tasks of 
coordinating genealogical relationships with a time chart. 
The data indicate that: (a) Although most Ss began to 
differentiate between the genealogical father and other 
men in the household at the age of 8, they still preferred 
to use the term “father” and other terms they knew in a 
nongenealogical sense up to age 11; (b) 6-7 yr old Ss 
managed operational task solving only exceptionally; at 
the age of 8 after a short training during the experiment. 
At 8-10 yrs old they applied operative thinking safely 
and naturally; (c) The growth of comprehension of 
genealogical relations develops spontaneously and in 
relation to age and IQ; (d) Inversion of basic relation- 
Ships comes easier than that of composite ones; 
conjunction and disjunction requires even more ad- 
vanced operative thinking; (e) Basic time-coordination 
starts at the beginning of the operational period but 
more detailed forms of coordination are difficult even at 
age 10-11; (f) Centration is an important factor in the 
Benesis of operational thinking; 7-9 yr old Ss inverted 
decentered basic relations more easily than centered 
Ones, apparently because of the difficulty of objectivat- 
ing their age. (English & Russian summaries)—T. Fisher. 

8893. Klahr, David. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Quantifica- 
tion processes. In W. С. Chase (Ed.), Visual information 
Processing. New York, N.Y.: Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. 
$17.50.— Reports results of 3 experiments with adults in 
which the quantification processes of “subitizing,” 
Counting, and estimation were analyzed. Findings were 
used to develop an information-processing model of 
Cognitive development. (29 ref) 

8894. McGrath, Carl O. & Kunze, Luvern H. (Child- 
геп Orthopedic Hosp. & Medical Center, Seattle, 
Wash.) Development of phrase structure rules involved 
in tag questions elicited from children. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 498-512. 
—Elicited tag questions from 5-, 8-, and ll-yr-old 
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children (n — 16 in each group). Ss' errors in generating 
tag questions established that there is a definite hierarchy 
of difficulty involved in the acquisition of the 4 linguistic 
operations which can account for tag question forma- 
tion. These operations, from most to least difficult, are 
(a) addition or deletion of negation, (b) auxiliary verb 
selection, (c) pronoun selection, and (d) inversion of the 
pronoun and the auxiliary verb. This hierarchy remains 
constant from 5 through 11 yrs of age. Evidence is 
presented that younger children tend to abstract alter- 
nate phrase structure rules which are less complex 
(relative to the number of operations required) than the 
rules which can account for spontaneously generated tag | 
questions.—Journal abstract. 

8895. Moriya, Kunimitsu. (Waseda U., Tokyo, Japan) 
A correlation study of the developmental rotation. 
Japanese Psychological Research, 1973(May), Vol. 15(1), 
40-44.— Previous studies of developmental rotation (i.e., 
alternation among the developmental rhythms of func- 
tions) centered around the rotation phenomenon in 
physical and motor development. The present study 
explored this process in mental development. 658 normal 
1-6 yr olds were administered individually configuration, 
judgment, classification, and memory tests. Results show 
that in the rotation period the correlations were low in| 
general, while in the nonrotation period they were 
relatively high and tended to show oscillation. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ў 

8896. Mottram, Sally & Faulds, B. D. (0. Natal, 
Pietermaritzburg, South Africa) An adaptation of a 
Piagetian spatial perception study applied cross-cultur- 
ally. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
348-350.—African and European children located the 

sition from which photographs of a table-top scene 
had been taken. African 11-13 yr olds performed as well 
as European 6-7 yr olds. Reasons for t is age discrepan- 
cy are discussed. 

8897. Nixon, Mary. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) Classification task performance and Piage- 
tian theory. Australian Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 8(2), 
85-99.—Stimulated by the Piagetian theory describing 
cognitive behavior as it occurs throughout the course of 
intellectual development, a number of studies are 
reported whose purpose was to chart both qualitative 
and quantitative changes in various tasks of classifica- 
tion. One study used both standardized and spontaneous 
classification tasks to investigate the qualitative differ- 
ences between 5- and 8-yr-olds. The assumption in most 
studies on this problem is that classification proficiency | 
increases with age. 20 5-yr-olds and 20 8-yr-olds, equally 
divided by sex, served as Ss. Materials consisted of smal 

uare ceramic tiles, varying in color, area, and height. 
Both groups improved диши in performance 
through the 8 items which comprised the task. Ss were 
shown to operate most consistently on nongraphic 
collections. In addition, significantly more nongraphic 
collections were achieved at 8 yrs than at 5 yrs. A second 
Ids and 7-yr-olds, indicated a signifi- 


tudy, using 5-yr-o t 
mend ае change from age 5 to 7. It is concluded 


that the studies supported the notion of the Piagetian | 
theory as successive steps in intellectual development, 
and that such processes as classification, seriation, and 
analogical thinking can be identified and may conform 
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laws and logical structures used in mathematics.—H. 
emmich. 


Emotional & Personality Development 


8898. Bamber, James H. (Queen's U., Belfast, North- 
Ireland) Adolescent marginality: A further study. 
etic Psychology Monographs, 1973(Aug), Vol. 88(1), 
13-21.—Investigated К. Lewin's contention that adoles- 
сепсе is a mere frontier zone between childhood and 
dulthood using 14-15 yr old Irish high school students 
= 420) and 23-yr-old Irish students in a teacher 
ining course (л = 34). Ss completed Mann's Margin- 
Personality Questionnaire and the Junior Eysenck 
ersonality Inventory (JEPI) which included the new 
E» choticism scale. Ss were also given adjectival lists and 
asked to designate those terms describing the typical 
ichild, adolescent, and adult. Findings "тон Lewin's 
w that adolescents tend to favor the adult world and 


le vel marginal personalities in general. Results of 
he JEPI highlight subsample variations. It is concluded 
hat Lewin's theory of the adolescent as a marginal man 
an oversimplication which ignores varying social 
uations. {15 ref) —Author abstract. 
8899. Busch, Fred & McKnight, Judith. (U. Michigan, 
ledical School, Children’s Psychiatric Hosp.) Parental 
tudes and the development of the primary trans- 
1 object. Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 
'3(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 12-20.—Asserts that research on the 
nary transitional object has ignored the subtle 
interactions that occur between parents and children in 
the development and use of the primary transitional 
ect. While conscious expectations of whether the child 
will develop a primary transitional object do not seem to 
be an important factor, unconscious motivations seem to 
determine if parents serve as either facilitators ог 
disturbers of the child's relationship to the primary 
transitional object. The ways in which parental attitudes 
may affect the development of the primary transitional 
‘ob ject, and the consequences of this, are described. Data 
Were obtained from semistructured interviews with 23 
thers of 40 children. The population was educational- 
Skewed, with most families having at least | member 
associated with a large university—Journal abstract. 
| 8900. Davids, Anthony. (Brown U.) Self-concept and 
ther-concept in black and white preschool children. 
Child Psychiatry & Human Development, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
А01); 30-43.—Utilizing objective psychological assess- 
ment instruments and projective techniques, measures of 
self-concept and mother-concept were obtained from 
young black children and white children. Ss were 42 3-6 
yr old children all attending either a day care center or a 
ursery school. No significant differences were found 
tween the self-concepts and mother-concepts of the 2 
Oups. As predicted, there was significant positive 
jation between the self-concept and mother-concept 
both groups. Consideration was given to contradic- 
ons between the present findings, plus some from other 
es, and certain views presented in the older 
chological literature. The need for longitudinal 
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dependence, and levels of development. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1115-1120, 
—Asked Sth and 7th graders and college students 
(N = 75) to rate themselves on a motion-sickness ques- 
tionnaire. Ss then took a modified, author-designed, 
group version of Witkin’s Embedded Figures Test 
(EFT), which measures field dependence. The main 
d pea of a positive relation of motion sickness to 
field dependence was not confirmed. Contrary to much 
of the literature, no relationships between sex and field 
dependence were found. However, IQ and developmen- 
tal levels were significantly related to speed of solving the 
EFT.—Journal abstract. 

8902. Simmons, Roberta G.; Rosenberg, Florence & 
Rosenberg, Morris. (U. Minnesota) Disturbance in the 
self-image at adolescence. American Sociological Re- 
view, 1973(Oct), Vol. 38(5), 553-568.—Investigated 
whether adolescence is a period of disturbance for the 
child's self-image and, if so, at what age of adolescence 
and under what social conditions the disturbance is 
greatest. Several dimensions of the self-image were 
measured among 1,917 3rd-12th grade urban schoolchil- 
dren. Compared to Ss in the 8-11 age group, the early 
adolescents, particularly those between 12 and 13, were 
shown to exhibit heightened self-consciousness, greater 
instability of the self-image, slightly lower self-esteem, 
and a less favorable view of the opinions held of them by 
significant others. Evidence is presented suggesting that 
the child's environment may have a stronger effect E 
his age in producing such changes. Ss who had ente 
junior high school appeared more disturbed along p 
lines than their age-peers still in elementary school. 
ref)—Journal abstract. ; 

L3 Yabuki, Shoji. (Tokyo U. of Education, Jepan 
[Cognition and defense: Ill. On the dine He 
inhibition-acceptance in mothers’ attitudes ruido 
children.] (арп) Japanese Journal of Psyc d У 
1973(Apr), Vol. 44(1), 10-16.— Prepared а eres a 
photographs, based on each of the Blacky T ш КО 
arranged in 14 stages from the vaguest to t E: KH. 
These photographs were used as test та! E 
measure the perceptual sensitivity and w т ЧА 
styles (i.e. emotional vs neutral styles) of 38 10 Ета 
girls (mean аре = буг). The mother's attitu ees. 
her child's inclination to aggression and co ШП 
behavior were examined from the point of d d $s 
effect upon cognitive styles of children. A R to those 
with inhibitory mothers were тоге send eventful ness” 
themes toned with “aggressiveness” an zx 
than Ss with receptive mothers.—English abstract. 


Social Behavior & Family Relations 


8904. Elder, Glen. (U. North Carolina, e t 
Adult control in family and school: Public 9 Gottlieb 
historical and comparative perspective. Па fils Calif: 
(Ed.), Youth in contemporary society. Beverly 
Sage, 1973. 384 p. $10. 
5905. Gaylin, Ned L. (U. Maryland) ne ош in 
dead: Long live the family. In D. боне ees 
contemporary society. Beverly Hills, Calit.: | 
3 poo. Hirschberg, J. Cotter. (Menninger Foun dinger 
Topeka, Kan.) A special kind of love. 
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Perspective, 1973(Apr), Vol. 4(3), 16-22.—Discusses the 
relationship between foster parents and their adopted 
children. Problems in evaluation, expectations, place- 
ment, and in dealing with the child’s memories and fears 
are considered. 

8907. Kauffman, James M. & Ball, Donald W. (U. 
Virginia) A note on item analysis of Family Relations 
Test data. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 37(3), 248.—Offers 2 suggestions for analysis of 
Family Relations Test data: (a) multiple assignment 
should be disallowed, since it invalidates the assumption 
of independence; and (b) items should be made more 
representative of family interactions, since low frequen- 
cies prevent computation of probabilities. 

3908. Schaller, Joseph. Some aspects of parental 
control as children see it. Goteborg Psychological 
Reports, 1973, Vol. 3(4), 9 p.—Collected and analyzed 
data from 822 Swedish 4th, 6th, and 8th graders 
concerning their attitudes towards parental control. 
Older Ss experienced less parental control and more 
democratic decisions in the family than younger Ss. All 
Ss showed high acceptance of parental practices in child- 
rearing situations. Their expectations of future parental 
behavior was highly dependent on actual parental 
behavior. Highly controlled Ss expected high parental 
control in the future, while those with low parental 
control expected low future parental control.—Journal 
abstract. 

8909. Smith, H. W. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) Some 
developmental interpersonal dynamics through child- 
hood. American Sociological Review, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
38(5), 543-552.—Applied methods for studying small 
groups to theoretical questions derived from social 
psychology. Groups of 5 persons of like sex and age, and 
chosen from each age level of 5-, 6-, 8-, 10-, 13-, 16-, and 
20-yr-old Ss, were studied over 4 separate sessions. The 
focus was on age-related developments in interpersonal 
dynamics, e.g., number of interaction participants, clique 
formation, interaction forms, interaction sequence pro- 
files, and within-session dynamics. Piagetian, social 
learning, and symbolic interaction paradigms are used to 
interpret the findings. The evidence argues that negative 
and positive interpersonal actions differ in their effect оп 
social adaptation, that status and power differentiation 
increases with age, and that developmental stages are 
more complex than the Meadian and Piagetian traditions 
have suggested. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

8910. Snyder, Eldon E. & Spreitzer, Elmer A. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Family influence and involve- 
ment in sports. Research Quarterly, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
44(3), 249255.— Results of a self-administered question- 
naire responded to by a systematic probability sample of 
310 urban and suburban Ss indicate the value of 
Operationalizing sports involvement into behavioral, 
affective, and cognitive dimensions. Family influence 
variables, including both family of orientation and 
family of procreation, were predictive of sports involve- 
Ment for both sexes. 

8911. Taylor, Muriel К. & Kogan, Kate 1. (U. 
Washington, Medical School) Effects of birth of a 
sibling on mother-child interactions. Child Psychiatry & 
Human Development, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 53-58.— Stud- 
ied the interactions of working-class mothers and their 
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firstborn children in a playroom situation shortly before, 
and shortly after, the mother delivered a new baby. Ss 
were 6 girls and 2 boys between 2-4 yrs old and their 
mothers. Both mothers and children exhibited less 
warmth and increased neutral affect subsequent to the 
birth of the new baby. The analytic view that birth of a 
sibling has a major effect on the mother-child relation- 
ship was confirmed.—Journal abstract. 


Adult Development & Aging 


8912. Botwinick, Jack & Storandt, Martha. (Washing- 
ton U.) Speed functions, vocabulary ability, and age. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 
1123-1128.—Investigated the relationship between ver- 
bal ability and the ability to perform quickly, and the 
influence of S’s age on this relationship. The WAIS 
Vocabulary, WAIS Digit Symbol, a pencil-and-paper 
crossing-off test, plus a reaction-time procedure were 
given to 2 groups of male and female Ss, 38 about 19 yrs 
old and 28 about 71 yrs old. As the importance of speed 
relative to perceptual-integrative ability increased in 
successful performance, correlations with Vocabulary 
decreased. Principal component analyses suggest that 
Digit Symbol and Vocabulary performances shared 
equal variance in cognition. Digit Symbol performance 
was also associated with speed. While older age was 
associated with poorer performances, correlations among 
test scores were similar for old and young Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

8913. Schleicher, Rolf. (District Neurological Clinic, 
Schwerin, E. Germany) [Intellectual performance of 
adults compared to level of vocational productivity.] 
(Germ) Probleme und Ergebnisse der Psychologie, 1973, 
Vol. 44, 25-55.—Investigated the maintenance of intelli- 
gence in different levels of employment into the adult 
years. The earlier theory that intellectual abilities might 
begin to deteriorate at about 35 yrs old is questioned. 
The general hypothesis was tested that children and 
adolescents may show better intelligence than adults 
because they are more *generally" educated while an. 
adult usually “narrows” his interests to his work or a 
select hobby—an extension of the Marxist-Leninist 
thesis that man develops by active engagement and 
activities in his environment. It postulates that man 
continues to develop as long as he is active. A number of 
studies presenting such fin ings are reviewed. 468 17—57 
yr old employees, including a wide range of blue collar 
workers, were examined. Findings support the hypothe- 
sis that well-trained persons maintain intellectual per- 
formance better in jobs than do poorly trained individu- 
als. (50 ref)—F. Hardt. 
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8914. Bugard, Р. (Henri-Rouselle Hosp. Paris, 
France) [I ics of urban living.] (Fren) Psy- 
chotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 
141—144... .-DisGisses symbolic aspects of the concepts of 
“home” and "the city” in terms of psychoanalysis and 
structural analysis. Both concepts have oedipal implica- 
tions which become evident in dreams, collective myths, 


— 


hildren's drawings, and the individual's unconscious 
selings about his home and town. 
8915. Ferguson, Leonard W. (Ohio U.) Primary social 
des of the 1960s and those of the 1930s. 
hological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 655-664. 
-Replicated, using data obtained in the 1960's from 
576 undergraduates, factor analyses of rimary social 
tudes conducted in the 1930's and 1940's by L. W. 
"erguson. It appears that the factor structure of 3 
nary social attitudes (Religionism, Humanitarianism, 
‘and Nationalism) in the late 1960's was nearly the same 
was in the late 1930's and 1940's. Differences imply 
t the structure in the more recent period һап, 
gether more loosely than it did in the earlier period. It 
“Suggested that Factors I and III (Religionism and 
ionalism) might be collapsed into 1 factor represent- 
ing (on a specificity-generality continuum) a Level 4 
Irome: Н. J. Eysenck's tender-toughminded varia- 
20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
oseph H. Measurement of ethical 
values. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, 
2), 1075-1088.—Studied the relationship between the 
f situations, as 
their reported 
ergraduates (3 
total of 10,000 
Scale of values 
roup 3 and the 
the same 
rage durations of the 
judged magnitude intervals of ethical 
ше. It is suggested that this relationship offers a 
ivative method for measurement of ethical values, 
ating the category or numerical scales used to the 
'undamental е of duration. The relationship also 
Supports the operational definitions of “a good situa- 
а ich we try to prolong or repeat and “а 
Situation" as one which we try to discontinue. 
Journal abstract. 
- Salsberg, Sheldon. (Brooklyn Coll.) Is 
viable? Journal of Sex Research, 1973(Nov), 
33.— Conducted personal interviews and 
TVations to examine whether or not group marriage 
3 а viable alternative to the existing family structure. 
roblems that were observed are discussed, and it is 
included that problems encountered in group marriage 
are probably too great for 
the present time.—E. B. 


for Social Science Research. 
Sweden. Stockholm, Sweden: 
Science Research, 1972. 278 
kinds of research conducted 
yrs after World War II in 
geography, legal sciences, psychol- 


and political science. 


8919. Alker, Hayward R.; Deutsch, Karl W. & 
etzel, H. oa), (Massachusetts Inst. 
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conflict: The case of the “Arab personality." Interna- 
tional Journal of Group Tensions, 1972, Vol. 2(3), 19-28, 
—Criticizes psychological Personality theories of Arab 
“national character” and offers alternative explanations 
of such personality traits as Suspiciousness, use of 
fantasy, rigidity, fatalism, and authoritarianism, Suspi- 
ciousness is attributed to foreign domination, and 
military and economic defeats by technologically Superi- 
or opponents. The use of fantasy is a functional solution 
to an impossible situation. Other traits are not unique to 
the Arab personality and can be found in most national 
groups. It is suggested that explanations of national 
behavior based on personality trait analysis overlook 
cultural, political, and historical factors, as well as other 
social factors, as behavioral determiners. (39 ref)—M. K. 
Phifer. 

8921. Bullough, Vern L. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll.) Homosexuality as submissive behavior: Example 
from - Journal of Sex Research, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 9(4), 283-288.— Discusses forms of dominant and 
submissive sexual behavior. Egyptian mythology is used 
to demonstrate anal intercourse as a sign of submissive 
behavior. 

8922. Chandra, Subhas. (U. South Pacific, Fiji) The 
effects of group pressure in perception: A cross-cultural 
conformity study in Fiji. International Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 37-39.—Fijian Ss, including 18 
primary school teachers (30-45 yrs old), 20 2nd-yr 
students from a primary teacher training college (17-21 
yrs old), and 13 2nd-yr university students enrolled in а 
diploma course in secondary school teaching (18-21 ув 
old) participated in a classic S. E. Asch-type study 0 
assess the extent to which conformity occurs as a de 
of direct social pressures. Ss were asked to MAS ps 
among 3 lines on a card the one equal to a standar eis 
on another card. Confederates were previously train A 
choose the same incorrect line. Fijian Ss io 
significantly greater conformity than any other соо 
son group tested except Rhodesians. The In formit 

in Fiji ignificantly greater conformity 
group in Fiji showed significan ly gri analysis 
than members of the Fiji race by chi-square ЖОЛЫП 
Women showed significantly greater co if Mes 
men (p < .005). Results appear consonant wi i 
expectations in Fiji. (French summary)—E. с Divinity. 

8923. Collins, Gary R. (Trinity Evangelical РЫУ 
School, Deerfield, TIL) Psychology on а ne» Уй ag 
A | for the future. Journal of Psychology v 

proposa 9-27.— Discusses th 
Theology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 19-27- d humanistic 
limited success of clinical, experimental, adim human 
Psychology in understanding and mo Я ES ge its 
behavior. It is argued that psychology es principles 
underlying M о, to conform 
revealed in the Bible. (20 ге! 

8924. Dodrill, Carl; Bean, Perry & Bostrom Si 
(Westmont Coll.) The assessment of nship to 
evangelical college students and its тео Psycholog & 
family religious involvement. ST. Conducted a 
Theology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), dents to investigate 
study with 263 evangelical college stu "s josity develo 
relationships between the scale of Demum d Allport an 
by C. Y. Glock and R. Stark in 197 ddition, Ss were 
Ross’s Religious Orientation scale. In a olvement Scale 
given the authors’ Family Religious Inv 
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(FRIS) to measure the relationship between the involve- 
ment of S’s family in religious activities and the religious 
orientation S subsequently adopted. A number of 
expected though far from perfect relationships were 
found between the 2 approaches to the assessment of 
religiosity. The FRIS was not predictive of the aspects of 
religiosity later measured. Implications of the study are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8925. Eckhardt, William. (Canadian Peace Research 
Inst., Oakville, Ontario) Crosscultural theories of war 
and aggression. International Journal of Group Tensions, 
1972, Vol. 2(3), 36-51.—In a crosscultural study of 
hereditary vs environmental theories of war and aggres- 
sion as a function of ideology and personality, 5,000 
male university students in 18 countries were given the 
Multinational Student Survey (MSS). Results suggest 
that persons adopting hereditary views of aggression are 
more conforming conservative, militaristic, nationalistic, 
racialistic, religious, future oriented, Western oriented, 
opposed to marihuana, and resistant to social change. 
Those who prefer an environmental explanation of war 
and aggression tend to value benevolence, independence, 
political demonstrations, and are likely to be radical, 
pacifistic, internationalistic, democratic, unreligious, 
present oriented, pro-marihuana, and ready for social 
change. (17 ref) —M. К. Phifer. 

8926. Gruenfeld, Leopold; Weissenberg, Peter & Loh, 
Wallace. (Cornell U.) Achievement values, cognitive 
style and social class: A cross-cultural comparison of 
Peruvian and U.S. students. International Journal of 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 41-49.—191 Peruvian male 
high school seniors from 7 social status categories (Ss 
representative of those voluntarily in school at this age 
and of those in an academic program) and 186 male high 
School seniors from 3 schools in the Triple Cities area of 
New York State (representing a broad range of the 
secondary population) took the Embedded Figures Test, 
às a measure of cognitive style, and a Likert-type 
questionnaire scale dealing with achievement values. The 
investigation hypothesized differences in values believed 
to foster industrialization and economic development for 
Ss from the different societies and predicted differences 
in cognitive style field articulation. With the exception of 
Significant differences (p < .01) between groups on 
independence from the family (with independence 
marked for American Ss), Peruvian students failed to 
Teveal expected cultural differences when compared with 
Americans on cognitive style and achievement values. 
American Ss showed more skepticism than Peruvian Ss 
about ability to get ahead on the basis of merit. Results 
Support the necessity to control variables related to 
Social level, degree of instruction, and urban origin. 
(French summary)—E. Gavin. 

8927. H: „ Ernest, et al. (U. Michigan) Socio- 
biological stress, suppressed hostility, skin color, and 
осире male blood pressure: Detroit. Psychosomatic 

еспе, 1973(Jul), Vol. 35(4), 276-296.—Selected 4 
áreas in Detroit by factor analysis of all census tracts as 
varying widely in socioecological stressor conditions. 
ü БЕ ен аР marked by rates s Ey sociae: 

a us, high crime, high density, high residenti. 
шору, and high rates of Roe, penes Low stress 
Teas showed the converse conditions. All areas were 
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racially segregated. The sample in each area provided 
about 125 25-60 yr old married males, living with spouse, 
with relatives in the city. Blood pressure levels were 
highest among black high stress males and showed no 
difference among black low stress and white areas. 
Suppressed hostility (keeping anger in when attacked 
and feeling guilt if one's anger is displayed when 
attacked) was related to high blood pressure levels and 
percent hypertensive for black high stress and white low 
stress males; black low stress men with high pressures 
were associated with anger in but denying guilt. White 
high stress high readings were most associated with guilt 
after anger. For blacks, skin color was related positively 
to blood pressure and high stress males had darker skin 
color than black middle class males. Black high stress 
men with dark skin color and suppressed hostility had 
the highest average blood pressure of all 4 race-area 
groups. (47 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8928. Hare, Nathan. The future of black youth. In D. 
Gottlieb (Ed.), Youth in contemporary society. Beverly. 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 384 p. $10. 

8929. Hopkins, Brian & Wober, Mallory. (U. Man- 
chester, Hester Adrian Research Centre, England) 
Games and sports: Missing items in cross-cultural 

огу. International Journal of Psychology, 1973, 
Vol. 8(1), 5-13.—Notes that anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists have seriously studied games and sports, but 
psychologists have paid little attention to these universal, 
overt behavioral phenomena. It is suggested that the 
empirical study of games and sports has value in its own 
right, and as an adjunct to cross-cultural interest. In a 
limited way games and sports may serve as cultural- 
appropriate tests of intellectual abilities. 4 approaches to 
conducting cross-cultural research using games and. 
sports include perceptual and cognitive studies; social 
change as it relates to the kinds of games and sports 
played and the manner in which they are played; use of 
game theory, particularly as it relates to conflict; and 
(especially in Africa) an in-depth analysis of indigenous 
pasttimes as these relate to intelligent behavior in that 
culture. (French summary) (65 ref)—E. Gavin. 

8930. Hopkins, Brian. (U. Manchester, Hester Adrian 
Research Centre, England) Body-build stereotypes in 
cross-cultural . Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 313-314. 

8931. Kaplan, Paul F. & Fugate, Douglas. (U. 
Cincinnati) Pilot study of racial interaction in a public - 
place: Northern and Southern settings compared. 
International Journal of Group Tensions, 1972, Vol. 2(3), 
63-79.—Studied social manifestations of racial interac- 
tion in public settings in northern and southern regions 
of the U.S. The settings were supermarkets near 
universities in cities in Ohio and Kentucky. Patterns of 
avoidance of racial contact differed for the 2 regional 
caste systems. In the southern, paternalistic system, 
avoidance was minimal because of the wide status gap 
which allows for close but unequal contact. In the 
northern, competitive system, avoidance was greatest 
because of the ambiguity governing interracial contact, 
Avoidance was also greater for males than females 
regardless of race. (22 ref)—M. К. Phifer. 

8932. Klein, Thomas W. & DeFries, John C. (О. 
Illinois) Racial and cultural differences in sensitivity to 
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ing light. Social Biology, 1973(Jun), Vol. 20(2), 
212-217.—Examined (a) the extent of individual differ- 
in the ability to detect flicker in a sinusoidally 
odulated stimulus at each of 5 frequencies and for 
critical flicker frequency and (b) whether population 
“differences might account for a significant proportion of 
he observed variability. Ss were 12 male and 12 female 
undergraduates from each of 4 racial groups (Caucasian, 
Chinese, Japanese, and part-Hawaiian). Comparisons on 
3 measures of sensitivity to flickering light suggested the 
possibility of genetic involvement in observed differ- 
“ences. Evidence consistent with a hypothesis that 
" sensitivity at high and at low frequencies is under the 
control of independent mechanisms was also found. (15 


оге nd. dt AREE 


ref)—A. M. Berg. 
- 9933, Kraemer, Alfred J. Development of a cultural 
self-awareness to instruction in intercultural 


‘communication. HumRRO Technical Report, 1973(Jul), 
64 p.—Considers that when persons of differing cultural 
grounds communicate with each other, each makes 
‘unwarranted, culturally conditioned assumptions about 
| the other. A 2-day exercise was designed to reduce this 
‘effect through increased cultural self-awareness. Prelimi- 
| nary studies used 80 military and Foreign Service 
| officers, undergraduates, and businessmen as Ss. Partici- 
pants anal: video recordings of staged "excerpts" 
f intercultural dial containing subtle manifes- 
“tations of cultural influences present in American 
“society. The excerpts were grouped into sequences, with 
| each sequence showing several manifestations of the 
į same cultural influence while noncultural influences 
were varied from excerpt to excerpt. In each sequence, 
the cultural influence was a common element gradually 
"brought into focus. The script for the 138 excerpts, 
grouped into 21 sequences, is appended.—Journal 
- abstract. 
| 8934. Kuvlesky, William P. (Texas A&M U.) Rural 
| : Current status and prognosis. In D. Gottlieb 
Ed), Youth in contemporary society. Beverly Hills, Calif.: 
- Sage, 1973. 384 p. $10. 
- . 8935. Lambley, Peter. (О. Cape Town, South Africa) 
Psychology and socio-political reality: Apartheid psy- 
chology and its links with trends in humanistic psychol- 
ogy and behavior theory. International Journal of 
| Psychology, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 73-79.—Examines the 
| common thread in the theories of В. Е. Skinner and А. 
Maslow, that each propagates ideas of superiority-inferi- 
огу, as it could apply in 1 context—South African 
| society. Both the context in which a theory is generated 
| and its use in some other context can unearth loopholes 
| and difficulties not otherwise appreciated. The en- 
| trenched Western view of whites as good choosers and 
J| blacks as immature persons perpetuates a kind of elitism 
| and a practice of discrimination based on belief in the 
existence of superior and inferior beings. (41 ref)—E. 
Gavin. 
8936. Marcovitz, Eli. (Thomas Jefferson U.) What is 

the meaning of death to the dying person and his 
| survivors? Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 1973(Spr), 

Vol. 4(1), 13-25.—Explores several sets of psychodynam- 
ics that are associated with the meanings given to death 
and discusses some of the effects on the family survivors 
as individuals. Particular attention is given to guilt 
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"identification with death," the unconscious equation 
between dying and "being devoured," and attitudes 
toward heaven and hell. Implications for relating to and 
reacting to the dying person are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

8937. Mayovich, Minako K. (Sacramento State Coll) 
Stereotypes and racial images: White, black and yellow. 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol. 18(4), 239-253.—9 groups of 100 
subjects were asked to describe the traits of whites, 
blacks, and Japanese-Americans. Combinations of 3 
levels of age (adult, college student, and 4th-5th grade 
student) and 3 levels of race (white, black, and Japanese- 
American) formed the 9 respondent groups. Adults and 
college students were given Katz and Braly's adjective 
checklist, while schoolchildren described racial traits in 
their own words. Whites were described as materialistic 
and pleasure-loving; blacks as musical, aggressive, and 
straightforward; Japanese-Americans as industrious, 
ambitious, quiet, and loyal to family. Differences due to 
race and age of respondent are noted. Changes in 
stereotypes are demonstrated by a comparison of these 
results with those of earlier studies. (42 ref)—W. Street. 

8938. Narramore, Bruce. (Rosemead Graduate School 
of Psychology, Calif.) Perspectives on the integration of 

and theology. Journal of Psychology & 
Theology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 3-18.— States the goals of 
the new Journal of Psychology and Theology and presents 
a brief evaluation of the current status of efforts to 
integrate biblical and psychological truth. (25 ref) 

8939. Saiyadain, Mirza S. (Indian Inst. of Manage- 
ment, Almedabad) Effect of sex and level of education 
on F-score: A cross-cultural study. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 548.—Administered the Calion 
F Scale to 80 Indian and 80 American high school апр 
college students. Indian Ss scored significantly bs i 
than American Ss. Results suggest a strong cultura 
conditioning effect. 

8940. Slocum, John W.; Topi 
David G. (Pennsylvania State U.) A cross-cul 
of need satisfaction э ей — (Fal) 
employees. Personnel Psychology, , 
435-445.—Used а edn satisfaction questionnaire to 


Е їп Ше 
collect data from 83 employees in a glass th factories 


U.S. and 94 employees in Mexi | 
produced identical items for the same parent bc 
product lines, production technology. job x ep 
and organization structure were similar. a 
therefore isolated as the independent уап "aeed-item 
show significant differences in almost every Е 
score between the 2 countries. Mexican pr sd more 
generally more satisfied in the п d 
importance on them than did the Americans. ected this 
scores for the various need categories also 
imer D VR Davis. LU: Illinois) The corre: 
spondence between religious or! 

political liberalism and conserva duci 
terly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 14(3), 430-439: "holds from а 
white, male 25-50 yr old heads-of-hous M sociopoliti 
semirural area to ascertain their religious an у, 
cal orientations. Results show that "ss sociopoli- 
tism was significantly and positively reta 


chak, Paul M. & Kuhn, 
Itural study 
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Чса1 status quo orientation and to conservative political 
party preference. Conversely, Christian liberalism was 
significantly and positively related to sociopolitical 
change orientation and to liberal political party prefer- 
ence. A slight increment in the majority of these 
relationships occurred for Ss with unfulfilled occupation- 
al expectations. It is suggested that encountering adverse 
circumstances, potentially emanating from the social 
system, increases the correspondence between religious 
and sociopolitical liberalism and conservatism. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


8942. Symonds, Alexandra; Moulton, Ruth & 
Badaracco, Marie R. (Karen Horney Psychoanalytic Inst. 
& Center, American Inst. for Psychoanalysis, New York, 
N.Y.) The myth of femininity: A panel. American Journal 
of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 33(1), 42-55.—Presents 3 
papers which discuss the ways in which women cope 
with culturally defined femininity and the various 
stereotyped behaviors which the notion of femininity 
implies. It is suggested that cultural expectations impose 
on women the “dependent solution” for handling 
anxiety; while men handle anxiety by either moving 
against or moving away, women are expected to move 
toward others. The restrictions inherent in this solution 
(е.р., success is unfeminine) are thought to explain why 
so few women achieve high-level positions. The myths of 
femininity (e.g, dreaded female powers, the “clinging 
vine” syndrome, and woman’s lack of aggressive quali- 
ties) are illustrated and their effects on psychological 
development are examined. Problems of separating 
femininity from basic humanity (if femininity exists at 
all), of how the concept of femininity evolved, and why 
are discussed. It is suggested that an emphasis on 
femininity is not an advanced symbolic form of thinking 
but rather a primitive means of providing answers to 
complex problems.—L. Gorsey. 


8943. Vane, Julia R. (Hofstra U.) Intelligence and 
achievement test results of kindergarten-age children 


in England, Ireland and the United States. Journal of 


Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 191-193. 
—Administered the Boehm Test of Basic Concepts and 
the Vane Kindergarten Test (VKT) to 118 English and 
117 Irish children of kindergarten age (m = 5 yrs) 
from white- or blue-collar backgrounds. VKT scores 
Were compared with test norms for U. S. white- and blue- 
collar kindergartners. For both tests, results support the 
hypothesis that differences between scores of white- and 
blue collar Ss within the same country would be greater 
than differences between Ss from the same class in 
different countries. The range of difference for English 
and Irish Ss on the VKT corresponded to the U. S. 
ee Tange, with white-collar Ss scoring significant- 
У higher than blue-collar Ss. In all 3 countries, blue- 
collar Ss had low VKT vocabulary scores, suggesting 
that children from underprivileged environments may 
©К adequate verbal development.—A. Olson. 


... 8944. Watley, Donivan J. (Educational Testing Serv- 
bs Evanston, Ill.) Black brainpower: Characteristics of 
bright black youth. In D. Gottlieb (Ed), Youth in 
dp society. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 
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8945. Wilkinson, Doris Y. (Macalester Coll.) Coming 
of age in a racist society: The whitening of America. In 
D. Gottlieb (Ed.), Youth in contemporary society. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 384 p. $10. 

8946. Williams, J. Allen; Babchuk, Nicholas & 
Johnson, David R. (U. Nebraska, Lincoln) Voluntary 
associations and minority status: A comparative analy- 
sis of Anglo, black and Mexican Americans. American 
Sociological Review, 1973(Oct), Vol. 38(5) 637-646. 
—Analyzed data obtained from 380 Anglo, black, and 
Mexican Americans during interviews conducted by 
interviewers coming from the same ethnic background as 
the respondent. Ethnicity proved to be an important 
variable in predicting social participation, with blacks 
having the highest and Mexican Americans having the 
lowest participation rate. Using multiple classification 
analysis, а number of structural variables were intro- 
duced as controls; and these variables, particularly 
education, were found to be responsible for the differ- 
ence between Anglo and Mexican Americans. Blacks 
continued to have significantly higher rates of participa- 
tion in voluntary associations after controlling on other 
variables. Both isolation and cultural inhibition theories 
can be found in previous literature to account for low 
participation rates among people having a subordinate 
status, and compensatory and ethnic community theories 
have been used to account for high rates of affiliation 
among these same groups. The findings cast doubt on 
isolation and cultural inhibition theories and support 
compensatory and ethnic community theories. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8947. Yachnes, Eleanor; Gershman, Harry & Miller, 
Alan С. (Karen Horney Psychoanalytic Inst. & Center, 
American Inst, for Psychoanalysis, New York, N.Y.) The 
myth of masculinity: A panel. American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 33(1), 56-67.—Presents 3 

apers which discuss how the “masculinity myth” blocks 
psychological development and inhibits the liberation of 
people from stereotyped behavior patterns. First, it is 
suggested that there is no innate masculine psychology, 
rather male behavior patterns are indoctrinated during 
childhood. Various myths about men (e.g, men are 
aggressive or men do not need affection) are shown to 
have no rational basis. Second, gender identity is viewed 
as the most entrenched and unchangeable structure in 
the psyche, and is the result of cultural indoctrination; 
however, it has the capacity to adapt itself to less 
restricting sex-role categories. Finally, because myths 
appear to explain some unknown phenomenon, it is 
suggested that the masculinity myth evolved to help a 
male child find his place in a traditional patriarchal 
society. Because men exercise their creativity only in 
occupational achievements, a technological rut and an 
overemphasis on "things" result which limit the develop- 
ment of psychological change and the acceptance of sex 
differences.—L. Gorsey. 

Social Issues & Social Processes 

8948. „ The federal government, child care, 
and the child associate: A dissenting view. 
Child Care Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 22), 136-141. 
—Reports a pessimistic outlook concerning Federal 
funding for day care and early education programs in 
1973. Major blame is placed on cost cutting policies of 
the Nixon administration which is attempting to take 
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mothers off welfare while providing inadequate child 
care. Attempts to cut back Head Start, and the proposed 
Child Development Associate (CDA) program, are 
criticized. CDAs, trained persons without teaching 
d are to be employed at low cost in the absence of 
professionals. Unionization of child care workers is 
recommended.—J. H. Feldstein. 

8949. „ Robert. (U. Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) The evolution of cooperation, aggres- 
sion, and self-control. Nebraska Symposium on Motiva- 
tion, 1972, Vol. 20, 1-57.—Human evolution based on 
cooperation. within groups is postulated as a natural 
outgrowth of intelligent self-control in dealing with 
human competitors and nonhuman predators. It is 
suggested that the effectiveness of aggressive group 
response to external threats was due to the effectiveness 
of self-control within the group. However, man’s 
гено often escapes his control and calling it a 
cultural phenomenon does not make it less biological in 


tural evolution is considered a natural result 


population . American Sociological Review, 
-1973(Oct), Vol. 38(5), 625-636.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between survey-elicited attitudes toward open 
housing and willingness to sign and have published a 
petition consistent with these attitudes for a probability 
sample of 640 white metropolitan Detroit adults. The 
action phase was carried out 3 mo after the survey and in 
‚ complete dissociation from it. The overall attitude-action 
relationship is high, and improves when additional belief 
items from the survey are included as predictors. 
Information on perceived reference group expectations, 
. material self-interest, and educational level did not prove 
to be related to attitude-action consistency. Data on the 
actions of survey nonrespondents and on the proportion 
_ of people willing or unwilling to sign any petition are 
also presented. Hypotheses are offered for the more 
- positive findings on attitude-action consistency in this 
research as compared to some past studies. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8951. Brody, Eugene B. (U. Maryland, Medical 
School, Inst. of Psychiatry & Human Behavior, Balti- 
more) Psychiatric implications of industrialization and 
rapid social change. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1973(May), Vol. 156(5), 300-305.— Considers 
that mental health service development in emerging 
mations is determined in part by political ideologies. 
These require congruent diagnostic and treatment 
philosophies, and influence decisions about allocating 
resources and about attitudes toward consultants from 
industrialized nations, who are viewed as exploiters. The 
dominance of wealthy elites over relatively powerless 
masses may result in few public resources for health 
education or services. An historically accepted gulf 
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between the disadvantaged and the affluent physicians 
may also increase authoritarianism in the latter and 
reduce the possibility of collaborative or psychothera- 
peutic treatment relationships aimed at increased self- 
determination. Industrialization provides both new 
opportunities for upward social mobility and increased 
possibilities of achievement-aspiration discrepancy. Spe- 
cific issues influencing the nature of prevailing mental 
health problems and of service delivery include migra- 
tion, literacy, local folk medicine, and the status of the 
family. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

8952. Cardno, J. A. (U. Tasmania, Hobart, Australia) 
Censorship and conformity. Australian Psychologist, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 8(2), 128-138.— Presents a selected review 
of the literature and a discussion of censorship as 
conformity behavior. Conformity-producing mecha- 
nisms are identified including law, fads, fashions, 
folkways, and mores. sree m are cited, especially for 
the application of such mechanisms in the past, drawing 
mostly from the field of literature. An era identified in 
history when particularly strong pressure was exerted on 
authors to conform was the reign of Queen Victoria. 
Suggestions are made for further inquiry into censorship 
and conformity. (16 ref)—H. Roemmich. 

8953. ker, P.; Lóo, H.; Cottereau, M. J. & 
Colonna, L. [Psychotropic drugs actually used in 
France: Effects and risks.] (Fren) Vie médicale au 
Canada francais, 1973(Mar), Vol. 2(3), 216222. Std 
ied 100 Ss hospitalized for detoxification or for pru - 
ric problems in France. Products reviewed include 
opium, cocaine, cannabis, hallucinogens, ашр уу, 
hypnotics, organic solvents, and other drugs. Fin д 
indicate that there are 2 major syndromes common д 
the diverse intoxications and F polyintoxications. Ke 
deficiency syndrome is practically constant in y 
intoxifications of long duration. It is салыр n 
inertia and impracticality. The рһагтасорѕус a Fait 
chronic psychoses which arise ме dre use 
the form of paranoic delirium.—C. Ао Я 

3 H. & Glickman, 

8954. Eisenberg, Terry; Fosen, puc of Police, 


Gaithersburg, Ма) Police-community action: А Pay 
ра ог ра 


for n 
a. New York, N.Y.: Praeger, 1973. xiv, 183 р. $15 


psychology: XIV. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct),. 
— Reviews abstracts of peace studies м evel of b eha? 
wars generally increase the prop 
i esearch pertaining to pea: vious 
ва ка йв Vietnam War than for Aes pe 
wars in which the United States a s. School o 
8956. Farmer, R. G. (U. New Sout ane and 
Psychology, Kensington, Australia) Сепо? chologist, 
education їп the home. Australian 6» 
19730), Vol. SQ), 148—149— Suggests у focus on the 
ns 


Case histories are reported of persons pre 
inadequacies, revealing tha 
by such means as avoiding di 
topics, condemning masturbation, 
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nudity, discouraging genital examination, and adhering 
to biological explanations, may have been causal factors 
in an S's sexual inadequacies. Whether sex education in 
school is a defensible procedure is questioned. It is 
suggested that sex education should be directed towards 
parents possibly through state-education sponsored 
television documentaries.—H. Roemmich. 

8957. Fejer, Dianne & Smart, Reginald. (Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The 
use of psychoactive drugs by adults. Canadian Psychiat- 
ric Association Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 18(4), 313-320. 
—Conducted a survey of psychoactive drug use among 
1,200 adults in Metropolitan Toronto. The overall rate of 
prescription for psychoactive drugs, the use of tranquiliz- 
ers, barbiturates, and stimulants and various social, 
demographic, health, and psychological characteristics 
were investigated. Data indicate that 23.8% of the sample 
had at least 1 prescription for psychoactive drugs in the 
last year. Most with prescriptions were females. Young 
persons (18-19) had fewer prescriptions than those over 
60. The estimated prescription rate for the area was 
76/ 100 adults, which was slightly lower than that found 
in other American and Canadian studies. Tranquilizers 
and barbiturates were the most commonly used of the 
psychoactive drugs. No significant differences between 
users and nonusers were found on the Eysenck Personal- 
ity Inventory. For a large proportion of the using 
population the use of these drugs seemed to be related to 
some medical or psychological problems, but this was 
not the case for an almost equally large number. 
Research is needed to discover the reasons for psychoac- 
tive drug use among this apparently healthy segment of 
the population. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

8958. Fort, Joel. (Fort Help, San Francisco, Calif.) 
Youth and the drug crisis. In D. Gottlieb (Ed.), Youth in 
contemporary society. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 
384 p. $10. 

8959. Gagnon, John H. & Simon, William. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Youth, sex, and the future. In 
D. Gottlieb (Ed.), Youth in contemporary society. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 384 p. $10. 

8960. Gorman, Warren. (Arizona State U., Law 
School) On the sense of justice. Journal of Psychiatry & 
Law, 1973(Spr), Vol. 1(1), 79-100.—Examines the devel- 
opment of the sense of justice from historical, societal, 
and psychological viewpoints. This sense is composed of 
(s doctrine and the concept of justice and the striving 
Ex justice. The doctrine is historically derived and 
раса in fairness of command and contract, vtilitar- 
dem and divine command. The concept of justice is 
à rived from the cognitive development of the child as 

Uggested by Piaget. The striving for justice is regulated 
a ee superego and produces the need for retribution, 
i erliness, and the mutual respect required for the 
uem levels of moral justice.—Journal abstract. 
peu Gottlieb, David (Ed.). (U. Houston) Youth in 
3&4 temporary society. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 
ow iano Presents a series of readings which identify 
tu ifferent kinds of young people today will react to 
rs MES aspects of the future social system. Among the 
hes discussed are characteristics of bright black youth, 
avior patterns of bright achievers, maturing in а 
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racist society, aspirations of young women, status of 
rural youth, and the draft and military service. 

8962. Hamid, Paul N. & James, Lloyd. (U. Waikato, 
Hamilton, New Zealand) Temporal perspectives and 
alienation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. : 
37(1), 139-145.—Studied time perspectives for 2 groups 
of college students (№ = 99) whose scores on the 
Conservatism Scale indicated they were alienated to the 
values of Western culture. From the discrepancy 
between S’s own values and the perceived values of 
Western culture it was found that Ss who attributed 
greater conservatism to their culture (radical alienation) 
were significantly more oriented to the present than Ss 
attributing greater radicalism to their culture (conserva- 
tive alienation), while the latter group was significantly 
more oriented to personal and historical past—Journal 
abstract. 

8963. Hermalin, Albert I. & Farley, Reynolds. (U. - 
Michigan, Population Studies Center) The potential for 
residential integration in cities and suburbs: Implica- 
tions for the busing controversy. American Sociological 
Review, 1973(Oct), Vol. 38(5), 595—610.— Controversies 
over busing to achieve racial integration of schools result. 
from the intersection of social trends and prevailing 
values. The movement to expand the civil rights of 
blacks conflicts with the tradition of neighborhood 
schools and the residential segregation of neighborhoods. | 
The receptiveness of whites to school and neighborhood 
integration is examined, and the economic potential for 
residential integration is explored. It has been deter- 
mined that receptiveness of whites to having black 
neighbors or having their children attend schools with 
Negroes has increased, and now a majority of whites 
endorse such integration. Data from the census of 1970 
reveal that economic factors account for little of the 
concentration of blacks within central cities, their 
absence from suburbia, or the residential segregation of 
blacks from whites in either cities or suburbs. It is 
concluded that the attitudinal receptivity and economic 
potential exist for extensive residential integration, and 
these can achieve the dual goals of integrated and 
neighborhood schools. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

$964. Jacobson, Barbara & Kendrick, John M. 
(Herbert H. Lehman Coll., City U. New York) Education 
and mobility: From achievement to ascription. American 
Sociological Review, 1973(Aug), Vol. 38(4) 439-460. 
— Indicates that the literature on modernization uses the 
criteria of ascription and achievement to distinguish pre- 
and postindustrial stratification systems. Analysts usual- 
ly consider the development of systems of mass educa- 
tion and changes in the division of labor as the chief 
structural sources of such changes. However, sequences 
of such change do not necessarily recapitulate these 
contrasts. If. the study of sequences is placed in the 
forefront of social change research, the life cycle point 
appropriate for the distinction between ascription and 
achievement becomes problematic. Moreover, the em- 
phasis on temporal order derived from the stress on 
sequence suggests that situationally-anchored cohort 
studies of intrageneration mobility are better for study- 
ing certain aspects of these processes than intergenera- 
tional mobility studies. А series of propositions are 
advanced contrasting sociohistorical and biological 
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explanations for changing mobility streams associated 
with education. The propositions are then applied to 
ious cohort studies of Puerto Rican development. It 
is concluded that (a) certain education-related changes 
increase ascriptive characteristics by transferring some 
_ work promotion criteria out of the workplace into the 
classroom; and (b) like all dichotomies, the contrast 
_ between ascription and achievement is much too simple 
_ in that it does not incorporate the multiple sequences of 
; change nor consider their direction problematic. (37 ref) 
- Journal abstract. 
8965. Jobes, Patrick. (U. Colorado) An empirical 
study of short-term mass communication saturation 
and perception of population . Journal of Sex 
Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 342-352.—4Assessed the 
| effectiveness of a short-term communication survey of 
| Boulder, Colorado, with regard to the implications of 
population growth. Through a telephone survey, 175 
control Ss were interviewed prior to mass media 
- exposure, while 185 experimental Ss were surveyed after 
- its exposure. No statistically significant changes in 
1 attitude were observed. (31 ref)—E. B. Jaffa. 
С 8966. Jones, James M. (U. Northern Iowa) Dogma- 
_tism and political . Psychological Reports, 
-.1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 640.—Administered Rokeach's 
- Dogmatism Scale to 120 undergraduates 2 wks before 
the 1972 presidential election. As predicted, high 
dogmatic Ss preferred Nixon to McGovern, and there 
_ Were no effects on party preference. 
- . 8967. Kaplan Robert M. & Goldman, Roy D. 
3 (American Inst. for Research, Palo Alto, Calif.) Stereo- 
_ types of college students toward the average man's and 
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. Woman's attitudes toward women. Journal of Counseling 
- Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 459-462.—Investigat- 
- ed stereotypes of females held by 49 male and 53 female 
| college students using role playing. Approximately / of 
the male and /, of the female Ss responded to attitudinal 
е items about the role of females in society as they believed 
the average male would respond; the remaining Ss 
responded as they believed the average female would 
Tespond. Results show a significant difference between 
the sex stereotype centroids of males and females and an 
| interaction between sex of respondent and sex stereo- 
_ type. The interaction indicates that females perceive a 
. Breater gulf between the stereotypes of females held by 
. members of the different sexes than do males. The 
. method employed is considered useful in identifying the 
- loci of false perceptions of belief dissimilarity.—Journal 
. abstract. : 
е 8968. Langman, Lauren. (Loyola U., Chicago) Diony- 
1 sus: Child of tomorrow: Notes on postindustrial youth. 
- In D. Gottlieb (Ed.), Youth їп conte society. 
. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 384 p. $10. 
А 8969, Laplanche, Jean. [Moral and social norms: 
. Their impact in the topic.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(12-13), 705-728.—Ana- 
lyzes social and moral standards and their impact on the 
individual. Major topics include (a) metapsychological 
theories reflecting topical, dynamic, and economic points 
of view; (b) force and society; (c) moral anxiety and guilt 
as an obsessive neurosis; (d) crimes of thought; (e) debt; 
and (f) the notion of sadomasochism. It is concluded that 
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man is caught between 2 poles of morality: the 
of the law and the Mitos win himself e bres 
8970. LeMay, Morris L. & Penn, J. Roger. (Oregon 
State U., Counseling Center) Drug usage trends in 
college living units during a three-year period, Drug 
Forum, 1973(Spr), Vol. 2(3), 309-315.—Conducted a 3-yr 
study, initiated in 1970, of college student life style 
(selected living unit) and nonmedical drug usage in a 
middle-sized land grant university. Results show that 
drug use increased among students from 30% in 1970 to 
47% in 1972. Only a small percentage used LSD during 
the 3-yr period. During 1972, 58% of the Ss favored the 
legalization of marihuana, and with regard to life-style, 
the results show that marihuana use was highest among 
members of social fraternities. Off-campus Ss were more 
likely to use LSD than those in campus-living groups, 
Most Ss favored drug-education programs, and prefer- 
ences were indicated for student-faculty-administration 
committees to conduct such programs.—Journal abstract 


8971. León, Carlos A. & de Vargas, Cecilia. (U. Valle, 
Div. of Health Sciences, Cali, Colombia) [F ок 
aspects of a deliberate abortion.] (Span) Revista 
Colombiana de Psiquiatria, 197\(Sep), Vol. 2(7), 541-558. 
—Discusses the psychological and social effects of 
induced abortion. The objects of the study were to 
establish possible differences with respect to such шуо 
variables as demography, social status, economies 
psychology among a group of women hospitalized for 
deliberate abortion to identify the variables that i 
significant correlation with the abortion, and to corre i 
some basic data on the possible causative es 
group of 60 questions was devised to be presented to i 
40 patients. The patients belonged to the fo " 
groups: 16-20 yrs, 21-25 yrs, 26-30 yrs, and 

C. Kokkinis. ISSUE 
(795972. Linder, Ronald L. & Lerner, Steven E. СШ 
nia State U., San Francisco) Self-medication: ТАРА) 
child syndrome? Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 19 25 4 
Vol. 5(1), 62-66.—Used a questionnaire to pei 
correlation between birth order хи е кү: рус 
y students. dem 

only childr 
youngest, 268 oldest, 292 rens i E 5 by the 


tended to 
dren also anie 


barbiturates, LSD, mescaline, codeine, с 
i oxide. Data are compared to 
ба. alcoholism and jüvenile delinquency. a part of 
suggest that certain personal e m 8 7, 

the family structure of the only child which p! 
self-medication with tranquilizers —5. En onal) 
8973. Martin, Cynthia D. (U.S. or unwed 
| problems of abortion Js, 19 
girl. Genetic Psychology Monograp! " old females 
Vol. 88(1), 23-1 10.—Interviewed 5 
who had abortions to determine P Hbortions. 
which affected their adjustments to their 229^ x: 
were obtained on S's self-perception; relation ig 
the male responsible for the рева us and moral 
her parents, siblings, and peers; ГО medical саг 
convictions; educational backgrou S } 
abortion decision; and preabortion 
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specific background factors were related to the Ss’ 
abortion adjustments. Significant factors in the back- 
grounds of most of the Ss were also found. A review of 
the literature оп the psychological problems resulting 
from abortion is included. (101 ref)—Author abstract. 
8974. Merenda, Peter F.; O’Brien, John & Mohan, 
Jitendra. (U. Rhode Island) Indian students’ perception 
of Yaha Khan, Mujibur Rehman, and Z. A. Bhutto before 
and after the emergence of Bangladesh. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1111-1114. 
—Administered the Activity Vector Analysis to 21 
Indian students 4 mo before the Bangladesh Revolution. 
Ss were requested to give their perceptions of Z. A. 
Bhutto, Yaha Khan, and Mujibur Rehman. 10 mo later, 
20 other Ss were asked to give their perceptions of the 
same national personalities. A high correlation between 
the profiles of Bhutto and Khan was obtained. In 
contrast, Rehman’s profile correlated poorly with both 
Bhutto’s and Khan’s. Consistency in each profile was 
observed from the Ist assessment to the 2nd. Discrimi- 
nant analysis of the data support all conclusions. 
—Journal abstract. 
8975. Moreno, Francisco J. (Ciudad U., Madrid, 
Spain) The myth of political rationality. Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 15-22.—Considers that most 
people view politics irrationally, by accepting unwarrant- 
ed assumptions that they do not really believe (e.g. а 
well-educated and well-informed electorate makes wiser 
decisions than an uninformed and uneducated one). The 
Kennedy family and its political history is cited as an 
example of the nonrational basis on which political 
behavior tests; the “Kennedy style” and the assassina- 
tions of the 2 older brothers greatly influenced the voting 
Population by a purely emotional appeal. The question 
of selective censorship of information in newspapers and 
other media is discussed, as well as how language and 
education affect our perceptions. It is suggested that a 
belief in political rationality provides a rationalization 
or irrational forces within ourselves.—L. Gorsey. 
Ü 8976. Morgan, William R. & Clark, Terry N. (Indiana 

:) The causes of racial disorders: A grievance-level 
Vplanation. American Sociological Review, 1973(Oct), 
Mad 38(5), 611—624.— Presents 3 basic arguments that 
hoe on data froma sample of 42 American cities. First, 

e data reveal that 3 separate factors—frequency, 
pripitation conditions, and severity—are important to 
E Structure of racial disorders. Second, a study of 
der frequencies is presented, showing that certain 
рне differences (nonwhite population size and 
ро ісе force Size) have strong effects. Third, considera- 
а of disorder severity shows the need for a model quite 
E from that used for frequency. The conditions 
those to the dynamics of initial confrontation are not 
me critical to the dynamics of escalation. Itis stressed 
ропе grievance variables, especially black- 
i ifferences in jobs and housing, are particularly 

TUN (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 
кезүү New York U., Inst. of Forensic Medicine. 
Tora Nixon’s proposal on the insanity defense. 
297-334 of Psychiatry & Law, 1973(Fal), Vol. Y(3) 
Nior -—Ргеѕепіѕ a panel discussion on President 
deter 5 proposal to replace the test of knowledge in 

Mining criminal insanity with the test of intent. The 
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consensus was that the criminal justice system would be 
endangered by such a replacement and that the defini- 
tion of intent would be too narrow to apply fairly. 

8978. Osofsky, Howard J. & Osofsky, Joy D. (Temple 
U. Hosp., Health Sciences Center) The abortion experi- 
ence: Psychological & medical impact. Hagerstown, 
Md.: Harper & Row, 1973. xvii, 668 p. $25.—Presents a 
series of 26 readings on the legal, sychological, 
sociological, and medical aspects of aborted with 
particular emphasis on the US. Topics include kinds of 
abortion services, the experiences of different hospitals 
in handling abortion decisions, attitudes toward abor- 
tion, and the work of major groups, organizations, and 
funding agencies involved with the abortion issue. 

8979. Peterson, Candida C. & Peterson, James L. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Preference for sex of offspring as 
a measure of change in sex attitudes. Psychology, 
1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 3-5.—Investigated the effect of 
the movement toward equalizing treatment of the sexes 
on preferences for the sex of children of future parents. 
A questionnaire about sex preferences fora Ist and only 
child was administered to 105 male and 157 female 
undergraduates. Results were compared with those ofa 
similar sample studied by S. E. Dinitz et al in 1954. Male 
Ss' preference for a son decreased, while female Ss' 
preferences did not change; 90% of the men and 92% of 
the women wanted their Ist child to be a boy vs 93% of 
the men and 90% of the women in the earlier study 
(р < 025). —Author abstract. 

8980. Polaino Lorente, Aquilino M. & Polaino 

Navarrete, Miguel. (U. Seville, Spain) [Medical-psychiat- 
ric and legal-penal comments on the present Spanish 
legislation on drug use.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y 
Psicologia Médica, 1972(Oct), Vol. 10(8), 429-451.—Dis- 
cusses present Spanish laws pertaining to drug use and 
their antecedents. It is suggested that revisions need to be 
made to clarify certain points related to drug dependen- 
cies. 
8981. Ritterband, Paul & Silberstein, Richard. (City 
Coll., City U. New York) Group disorders in the public 
schools. American Sociological Review, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
38(4), 461-467.—Examined the extent to which school 
characteristics, based on New York City Board of 
Education records, could account for variations in rates 
of school disorders. The only measured characteristics 
found to be significant were the ethnic composition of 
the student body and the teaching staff. Data support the 
thesis that disorder proneness was a function of 
individuals and their interactions, not of the school 
system. The greater the proportion of such individuals in 
a school, the higher the incidence and rate of disruption. 
Variations in measured school educational and organiza- 
tional characteristics had no effect on rates of disorders. 
Political disorders occurred in locations in which 
“politicizers” (i.e., black teachers) and “politicizees” (i.e., 
black pupils) were brought together in large numbers. 
The schools did not seem to create their own political 
climate as much as they reflected the political climate of 
the larger society.—Journal summary. 

8982. Robbins, Mina-May B. & Lynn, David B. 
(California State U., Sacramento) The unwed fathers: 
Generation recidivism and attitudes about intercourse 
in California youth authority wards. Journal of Sex 


f 
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Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 334-341.—Investigated 
E tion recidivism in illegitimacy between parents 
m sons and whether unwed fathers differ from unwed 
— nonfathers in certain attitudes. Ss were 44 16-21 yr old 
— unwed fathers and nonfathers who were wards of 
- California. All Ss were interviewed and asked the same 
_ 86 questions. Major findings support the hypotheses that 
— (a) there is a generation recidivism in illegitimacy; and 
| (b) unwed fathers and nonfathers will differ in their 
= attitudes toward their children becoming unwed parents, 
_ extramarital sex, contraceptives, marrying а woman with 
E. an illegitimate child by another man, and the effect their 
__ behavior will have on their children.—E. B. Jaffa. 
— . 8983. Rockwell, Don А. (U. California, Medical 
School, Davis) Social : Alcohol and marijuana. 
~ Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 1972(Fal), Vol. 5(1), 49-55. 
_ —Suggests that the controversy concerning the danger- 
_ ousness of marihuana is a social-political rather than a 
medical-scientific issue. An attempt is made to prove this 
point by analogy with the parallel social problem of 
- alcohol. The history of alcohol as a social problem, the 
_ temperance movement, the socialization of alcohol use, 
the al ism movement, and general patterns of ill 
consumption offences for alcohol and drugs are 
- scribed and discussed. The isomorphism of alcohol and 
- marihuana is demonstrated. It is concluded that the 
t systems of social control are counterproductive. 
1 mmendations are presented for the medical profes- 
_ sion to ize the social-political issues involved in 
“drug abuse” to aid in depolarizing attitudes, and to 
improve the socialization milieu and general drug 


. education. (34 ref) —S. 1 
8984. Sanders, Elizabeth B. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
_ What do young women want? In D. Gottlieb (Ed.), Youth 


S 

E in cont society. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 
Eos ^ ы iat 
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studies, it is concluded that the prevalence of regret over 

= Sterilization has been nadereitiimated: Actual lence 

.. may be M as 2575, which presents a clinical and 
= social problem juiring extensive research. 

.. —Journal iai t : F vo 

8986. M (St. €: U., Medical School) 

aspects of statutory rape, preg- 

nancy, and abortion in juveniles. Journal of Psychiatry & 

Law, 1973(Fal) Vol. 1(3), 275-295.—Considers that 

although the law recognizes the psychological immaturi- 
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ty of the female minor by passage of statuto 
it has failed to protect ba front the savers Ae 
cal consequences related to unwanted pregnancy. The 
concept of “compulsory pregnancy" shows that harmful 
psychological effects result from requiring the adolescent 
to complete the pregnancy. The legal status of minors, 
statutory rape laws, state laws regarding pregnancy, and 
laws regarding consent for medical procedures, are 
reviewed. The wish for pregnancy in teenagers and the 
conflict between the fantasy of motherhood and its 
reality are considered, It is concluded that the law should 
permit the adolescent to consent personally to an 
abortion without parental permission.—Journal abstract. 
8987. Simmons, Luiz R. (Inst. for the Study of Health 
& Society, Washington, D.C.) The real generation gap: 
A speculation on the meaning and implications of the 
generation gap. In D. Gottlieb (Ed.), Youth in contempo- 
rary society. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 384 p. $10, 
8988. Smith, R. L. (Mental Health Services, West 
Perth, Western Australia) Censorship and permissive- 
ness. Australian Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 82), 
139-147.—Identifies 2 fundamental psychological issues 
upon which the repressivist and permissivist take 
contrary views. First, the repressivist regards sex as 
dangerous, whereas the permissivist regards the repres- 
sion of sex as even more dangerous. The second issue 
relates to differing views on the nature of sexuality itself. 
A number of sources are cited on both sides of the issue. 
It is concluded that organized crime will continue to take 
advantage of censorship and prohibition and that ш 
adjustive tasks will raise individual tension Bs 
Permissiveness would appear to be a mechanism W s 
offers an alternative; a more open and less a ЯН 
society may do much to compete for rising leve 
rsonal tension.—H. Roemmic 
d 8989. Stern, Gerald. (Administration of the Co 
: TI k, N.Y.) Marihuana 
First Judicial Dept., New York, Crimi 
the law: Will the real issues please stand ba Ат 
gy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 1102), 275-282.—Argues. mis that i 
issue in the debate about marihuana leg: m The real 
harms users or that it should not be used at i the 
issue is the overreach and high cost in арр Mee 2 
criminal law to deter and punish тап! ай 
suggestions of the National Commission o cession an 
and Drug Abuse are endorsed: private ро б. 
casual distribution would no longer be crimes- 
pi 73 it, Fred; Oliver, The 
8990. Stre ; Oliver, m 
M. (Fred Streit Assoc, Highland Park, Pal 
relationship between drug use and percelvee т 20), 
ty in the schools. Drug Forum, 1973 Spr. abuse 
299-308.—Investigated the factors associa! hetamines i 
of marihuana, LSD, barbiturates, and xs vania, from 
the schools of Montgomery County, Pen on the child's 
January through September 1971, ys Itis argued 
perception of the availability of these enforcement ft 
that drug control legislation and En 
heavily dependent on the assumpti 
significant correlation Беи these nship beim, 
of the study show a signifi А ceived а 
self-reported use of marihuana and E in е ere 
bility among Montgomery County Ук v relati 
There was no evidence of a sign 
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between the self-reported use of LSD, barbiturates, and 
amphetamines and their respective availabilities. 
—Journal abstract . 

8991. Wangh, Martin. Psychiatric misjudgments in 
German restitution proceedings: Blindness or spite? 
Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1973(Spr), Vol. (1), 39-48. 
— Discusses the role of psychiatry in evaluating restitu- 
tion claims for children who suffered under the Nazi 
regime. The traditional procedure in such cases is to have 
a German psychiatrist, appointed by the court, act as 
chief evaluator. In cases in which the claimant was an 
infant at the time of the Nazi persecution, the basic 
decision is often centered around the theory that infants 
were not consciously aware of the events taking place, 
and therefore could not have sustained any psychic 
damage. 3 cases in which this decision was pcb Bey are 
described and opinions of the chief evaluator are quoted. 
Contradictions of this theory in the literature and in 
research are examined, and documentation (including a 
letter from А. Freud showing the irrationality of such a 
premise) is presented.—Journal abstract. 

8992. Waters, Carrie W. (Ohio U.) Comparison of 
protesting and non-protesting students. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 543-547.—Compared 127 
protesting and 127 nonprotesting college students on 23 
variables assessing ability and achievement (Scholastic 
Aptitude Test scores); family-related factors; biographi- 
cal, college-related factors; and personal adjustment. 
When compared with controls, the protest sample did 
not differ significantly in ability but was lower in high 
school and college academic achievement; came from 
higher socioeconomic level homes; had a higher propor- 
tion of out-of-state and Jewish students; had more 
members in areas of fine arts and government/history 
and fewer in areas of business, education, engineering 
АШ. селее; had more students with past university 
isciplinary offenses, and a greater number who had 
obtained personal counseling. These protestors appeared 
actually more “alienated” than "activist." —Journal 
abstract, 

А093. Wesson, Donald R. & Smith, David Е. (Haight- 
б ury Free Medical Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) The 
ETE. hearings: A current perspective on the politics 
i979 rbiturates in America. Journal of Psychedelic Drugs, 
Y Аа), Vol. 5(1), 45-48.—Presents the text of testimo- 
p^ elivered. to the Senate Subcommittee to Investigate 
А ‘nile Delinquency concerning the use of barbiturates 
р ш; patterns of barbiturate intoxication (ї.е., 
its nic, episodic, and iv), and legal sources of barbitu- 
йй ШЕР Recommendations are made concerning 
fresc: 'acturing processes, medical school curricula, and 
е uim practices in order to reduce illicit supplies. 
han Winkler, В. С. (0. New South Wales, School of 
a a ed Psychology, Kensington, Australia) Psychology 
tha problem: How value-free is “objective 
8Q) 1 es ? Australian. Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
каа 1127 Discusses how psychology is shaped by 
PU. cliefs and institutions, and by prevailing belief 
Psych 3 of society as presently constructed. Theories in 
Prevaili ОВУ and social science are said to tie into the 
kai ing culture by their underlying assumptions. 
ples of how social beliefs are built into psychologi- 
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cal theory are presented. Information is cited to support 
the main theme that the work of the psychologist is not 
value-free. 3 recommendations are made: we should (a) 
cease to work against social change by raising our own 
awareness of the ideological assumptions in our work; 
(b) encourage students to be aware of the ideological 
assumptions of psychology; and (c) develop concepts, 
theories, research, and practice that reflect world views, 
rather than the views of people with power in our society. 
(15 ref)—H. Roemmich. 

8995. Wolman, Benjamin B. (Long Island U.) The 
rebellion of youth. International Journal of Social 
Psychiatry, 1972-1973(Win), Vol. 18(4), 254-259.—Sug- 
gests that the phenomenon of youth rebellion is a 
reaction to institutions which prolong adolescent de- 
pendence on society. Those who rebel are expressing 
their rights to independence and self-determination. 
Since colleges are institutions which prolong depend- 
ence, they are the sites of many rebellious outbreaks. 
—W. Street. 
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8996. Gaebelein, Jacquelyn W. (U. North Carolina, 
Greensboro) Instigative aggression in females. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 619-622.—40 
female undergraduates suggested to partners (confeder- 
ates) which shock intensity should be delivered to an 
opponent during a competitive task. Aggressiveness of 
the instigations was a function of cooperativeness of the 

ner, aggressiveness of the opponent, and winning 
and losing in the competition, but not of either 
instrumental value of E. Results are compared with data 
from male Ss. Only instrumental reward differentially 
affected behaviors of men and women.—Journal 
abstract. 

8997. Lomranz, Jacob; Lakin, Martin & Schiffman, 
Harold. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) A three-valued typology for 
sensitivity training and encounter groups. Human 
Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(3), 339-358.—Hypothesizes a 
typology consisting of 3 primary variants of training 
groups, which express an internal coherence and struc- 
ture in terms of goals, techniques, and ideology. The 3 

are the interpersonal and group-oriented, the 
corrective-clinical, and the personal-ex| ressive. Data is 
based on questionnaires sent to 400 leaders of sensitivity 
and encounter groups. Factor and discriminant function 
analysis were performed on results from 138 question- 
naires. 3 different оган of trainer style and approach 
were discriminated, thus supporting the hypothesis that 
variation in style and objectives of such groups reflect 
the basic orientation and influences of the group leader. 
If such diversity is based on ideological differences, as 
the findings suggest, their reconciliation would appear to 
be difficult. (32 ref)—W. W. Meissner. 

8998. Mitchell, J. J. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Some comments on the relationship between social 
custom and psychological health. Canadian Counsellor, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 126-132.—Argues that modern 
psychology has learned a great deal about those aspects 
of modern society which go contrary to the psychological 
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needs of the individual. However, little is known about 2 
important related concerns: (a) those aspects of modern 
society which facilitate personal growth and psychologi- 
cal health, and (b) those psychological disorders which 
come about primarily because of unexamined rejection 
of societal norms. It is stressed that a great many new 
psychological disorders are emerging which stem not 
- from suppression of the individual by his society, but 
— rather from the inability of the person to benefit from 
those aspects of society which have the potential to 
contribute to personal health. Thus far, no theoretical 
analysis of the growth-fostering aspects of society has 
been undertaken. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

8999. Nash, Roy. (University Coll. North Wales, 
Bangor) Clique formation among primary and secondar- 
y аана. British Journal of Sociology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 24(3), 303-313.—Used sociometric methods to map 
friendship choices among 12-yr-old children in 5 Edin- 
burgh primary schools, both before and after their 
transfer to a comprehensive secondary school In 
addition, favorableness ratings were obtained from the 
primary-school teachers using a variation of Kelly's Role 
Construct Repertory Test. The usual dimensional judg- 
ments were solicited with stimulus triads composed of 
pupils. The resulting ranked judgments of favorableness 
were used to evaluate the friendship cliques. Results 
indicate that formed cliques will (a) be distinguishable by 
their attitudes toward school, (b) reflect IQ and social 
class differences, (c) form early and develop distinct 
identities, and (d) consist of pupils idc. by their 
teachers as clearly favorable or clearly unfavorable.—K. 
G. Shaver. 

9000. Posthuma, Allan B. & Posthuma, Barbara W. 
(Group Health Medical Cooperative, Seattle, Wash.) 
Some observations on encounter group casualties. 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
9(5), 595-608.—Stresses the necessity of stringent re- 
search designs and the use of behavioral indices of 
change. Specific criticisms are offered of some recent 
research on encounter group casualties. A research 
project using behavioral indices (the Behavioral Change 
Index) and comparing the impact of encounter group 
participants (n — 24) with changes noted in a "placebo 
control" group (п = 23) and a standard control group 
(n — 26) is described. Results indicate that the group 
differences immediately after the group experience 
dissipated by the time of the 6-mo follow-up and that the 
negative indices were undifferentiated among the 3 
ES (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

1. Scharff, William Н. & Schlottmann, Robert S. 
(Cornwell Heights Youth Development Center, Diagnos- 
tic & Classification Center, Pa.) The effects of verbal 
reports of violence on 1. Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 283-290.— Divided 40 male and 40 
female undergraduates into 2 groups. Half of the Ss were 
exposed to actual tape recorded verbal reports of violent 
_ events and / to similar reports of nonviolent happenings. 
28 Ss who had been angered by insult prior to being 

. ©хроѕей to violent tapes displayed significantly more 
aggression than Ss in an insult, nonviolent condition and 
oat — E violent ов оп a subsequent 
f- Куд eanne posedly involvin; 
... Shocks for incorrect responses. rent тан finding 
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was that Ss who had not been insulted administered 
signficantly higher “shocks” after exposure to nonviolent 
reports than Ss in the no-insult, violent group. No 
significant sex differences were found. Results fail to 
support the catharsis hypothesis. It is suggested that for 
nonaggressive Ss, prior anger arousal is an important 
prerequisite for the occurrence of aggressive behavior 
comparable to that exhibited by aggressive Ss. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9002. Secord, Paul F. & Backman, Carl W. (Queens 
Coll., City U. New York) Social psychology. (2nd ей), 
New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1974. xvii, 647 p. $11.50. 
— Presents a textbook in social psychology which covers 
social influence processes, group structure and process; 
the relationship between the individual and the social 
system; and socialization. (37 p ref) 


Group Dynamics & Interpersonal Processes 


9003. Bochner, Arthur P. & Bochner, Brenda. (Cleve- 
land State U.) A multivariate investigation of Machiavel- 
lianism and task structure in four-man groups. Speech 
Monographs, 1972(Nov), Vol. 39(4), 271-285.—Attempl- 
ed to determine how group composition, based upon 
Machiavellian characteristics and under conditions of 
structured and unstructured task assignments sU 
affect the dispersion of group communication 
reactions. 128 eis undergraduates were administer 
the Mach V Test and participated in 2 tests either high 
or loosely structured. 3 factors for multivariate апа у 
were task-related activity, positive socio-emotional be- 
havior, and negative socioemotional behavior. s 
suggest that both Machiavellianism and task pisc 
significantly influence group commune dee ae m 
they are not dependent upon one another. su 
these findings and the applications to group comm 
tion theory are discussed.—Journal abstract. Өк. 

9004. Cherrington, David J. (U. Illinois) а aie 
in competitive conditions. Organizational i 2 ҮЛ. 
Human Performance, 1973(Aug), Vol. bert tirs 
— Most theoretical discussions. of compe 
suggested that competitive conditions cause isfaction, 
tion. The reported effects of competition Oe is pro 
however, have been mixed and equivoco D (8) 
that these discrepant findings can be s h 
different reinforcement contingencies bes within 
the competitive or cooperative inten and (b) 3 
intergroup and intragroup reward ВШ fulfillment, 
salient motives evoked by the situation S sd). A re view 
ability comparison, and receiving a TOR inhibited the 
indicates that studies in which compe dissati faction 
fulfillment of needs _generall Mis ich 
resulting from competition. Howe п 
the primary motive was to CO : 
generally found increased satisfaction. ted thal 


^ à m ed И 
the major motive was receiving а г Же type 
the а aspects of the reward (e£ value of Ше 
reward, the reward contingency, ые, f satisfaction 
reward) were the important determin: peration pef 


iti etition ог COOP“ -jon on 
rather than conditions of сопрат of competition t 


se. It is concluded that ће reinfo 
satisfaction can best be prt am from а 
analysis. (89 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9005. Cooper, Cary L. & Bowles, David. (U. Manches- 
ter, Inst. of Science & Technology, England) Physical 
encounter and self-disclosure. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 451-454.—Hypothesized that 
physical and body contact exercises within an encounter 
group setting will reduce barriers between people and 
increase their self-disclosure. 27 undergraduates complet- 
ed the Self-Disclosure Questionnaire and the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory. 18 Ss listened to tapes which 
instructed them in various exercises; 9 Ss listened to the 
tapes but did not participate. Results support the 
hypothesis (p = .05). —Journal abstract. 

9006. Cooper, Cary L. (U. Southampton, England) 
Group training for the helping professions: The Hamp- 
shire experience. Interpersonal Development, 1972, Vol. 
3(1-4), 152-158.—Describes a 1-wk residential sensitivity 
training program for social workers, psychiatrists, nurses, 
and probation officers designed to increase self-aware- 
ness, client-awareness, and communication between the 
social agencies represented. 4 T groups with 10 partici- 
pants in each were involved. Aims and characteristics of 
sensitivity training in general are presented. Typical 
methods used for the program were (a) having the 
participants play the roles of the other 3 professional 
groups and (b) the “fishbowl,” in which members of one 
T group observed another group for 30 min and then 
gave feedback about the decision-making processes, the 
extent of trust, and power structure of the group. Both 
participants and staff regarded the program as success- 
ШШ and follow-up training was initiated to reinforce the 
unu that had occurred. Further developments and 
шше plans for the program are presented.—L. Gorsey. 
E Henley, Nancy M. (Harvard U.) Status and sex: 
m touching observations. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
шыу 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 91-93.—Made а study of 
louching in public, using a white male student as O, with 
attention to status variables (sex, race, age, socioeconom- 
" status) and settings. Results support the hypothesis 
urs touch privilege is a correlate of status. Ihe dual 
= ure of touch as a sign of both status and solidarity is 
р mpared with R. Brown's 1965 formulation of the 

es use of terms of address.—Journal abstract. 

in X08. Hepburn, John В. (U. Iowa) Violent behavior in 
oe relationships. Sociological Quarterly, 
i273(Sum), Vol. 14(3), 419-429.—Considers that like ай 
Wipro behavior, violent behavior is constructed 
faite а situation by its participants. Structural determi- 

3) have insufficient explanatory power precisely 
ЕЕ, they do not account for the large amount of 
Mp cs among actors and between situations. As an 
n ative, violations of relational rules are examined, 
situs et, Violations may be perceived as threats to the 
fie identities of the participants. It is suggested that 
ot quent negotiation of identities and implementation 
Super reduction tactics precede and facilitate violent 
t RE The movement from heightened identity 
om to the initiation of violence as a threat-reducing 
виса), then be accounted for in terms of the 
and oon © 9f violence, experience, intoxicants, audience, 

Cost of failure. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 
understa Hjelholt Gunnar. Group training in 
Devel nding society: The mini-society- Interpersonal 

‘opment, 1972, Vol. 3(1-4), 140-151.—Describes the 
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establishment of 3 mini-societies, a 12-day group living 
experiment in Sweden in 1968, 1969, and 1970. 40-60 
persons from various professional, socioeconomic, cul- 
tural, and educational backgrounds (e.g., activist stu- 
dents, teachers, children, and psychologists) participated. 
Each person was assigned to a homogeneous group by 
age, sex, and socioeconomic status, and each group was 
geographically located in an urban, middle-class, and 
lower-class area. No specific program was used; the 
overall goal was to explore the relationships of an 
individual to a group and of one group to other groups. 
Case histories of conflicts, agreements, splits, and 
characteristic behavior are presented. It is concluded 
that the research focus of the experiment gave the 
participants a way to discover where “they were at” 
within a group, a process which minimized fantasies and 
misconceptions about other social groups.—L. Gorsey. 

9010. Holloman, Charles R. & Hendrick, Hal W. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Problem solving in different 
sized groups. Personnel Psychology, 1971(Fal), Vol. 
24(3), 489-500.—Divided а group of 267 cadets of the О. — 
$. Air Force Academy into groups of 3, 6, 9, 12, and 15, 
and compared the problem-solving ability of groups of 
different size. The most accurate decisions were made by 
groups of 6, 12, and 15; the latter 2 types, however, 
tended to divide into 2 subgroups, one more active and 
influential than the other. The 3-member groups were 
least accurate. Individual independent decisions were 
also made by each group member and averaged for his 
group. All such averaged group decisions were less 
accurate than decisions made by the group as a whole. 
The score made by the most accurate member of each 
group was noted; these were also less accurate than the 
group decisions. Group interaction thus appears to 
contribute to decision adequacy, and the extent of the 
benefit of interaction is related to the size of the group. 
—I. Davis. 

9011. Kenny, Charles T. & Fletcher, Dixie. (Memphis 
State U.) Effects of beardedness on person perception. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
413-414.—Examined the hypothesis that a bearded man 
would be perceived less favorably than a nonbearded 
man by 120 college students in Tennessee. Beardedness, 
sex, and geographic information (West Coast, local, or 
no information) were varied їп а 2 X 2 X 3 design. 
Results do not support the hypothesis; the bearded man 
was perceived more favorably than his nonbearded 
counterpart on 7 of 27 adjective dimensions and less 
favorably оп 1 dimension. Ss’ written impressions were 
consistent with these results and showed a marked 
willingness to describe the other person in great detail. 
Results are discussed within the framework of the 
stereotype literature —Journal abstract. 

9012. Kohler, Adam T.; Miller, James C. & Klein, 
Edward B. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Brentwood, 
Calif.) Some effects of intergroup experience on study 
group . Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(3), 
293-305.—Studied the effects of intergroup experience in 
2 conference groups. Groups in the Ist conference were 
divided into those participating for 4 days in study 
groups and/or T groups. In the 2nd conference group, 
members participated in study groups in the Ist weekend 
and in T groups on the 2nd weekend. Data were 
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; collected by questionnaire and ranking scales. Results 


suggest that when intergroup negotiations become 
ifficult and unrewarding or occur under conditions of 
increased stress resulting from change or internal crisis, 


__$5 tend to retreat to small group havens. This seems to 


allow for more effective defense against anxiety and 
enhancement of self-esteem by membership in the 
sanctuary. Adaptation to intergroup exercise may gradu- 


- ally occur and reduce the need to view the consultant as 


a protector in the small group sanctuary. Implications of 
the sanctuary model for other types of social grouping 
are discussed. (20 ref)—W. W. Meissner. 

9013. Levine, Ned. (Brunel U., Uxbridge, England) 


- Group training with students in higher education. 


Interpersonal Development, 1972, Vol. 3(1-4), 40-67. 
—Discusses the characteristics of college students and 
student life which make the use of group training 


- methods particularly effective. Students are in а trans- 


itional economic and social period in their lives, have 
relatively few commitments, are in a state of relative 
permanence when residing in the college community, 
may be experiencing identity confusion, and may be 

izing the incompatibility of education, personal 
goals, and career choices. T groups may help to clarify 
some of this confusion by defining aspects of group 
behavior. The use of T groups to teach traditional 
subject matter (e.g., psychology, politics, or sociology) is 
discussed. 4 types of group training methods (role 
playing, games, T groups, and simulations) which can be 
used to learn about social reality are defined, and the 
advantages and disadvantages are discussed. Participa- 
tion by the individual, empathy, and individual interac- 
tions are regarded as crucial elements in group learning. 


- (32 ref)—L. Gorsey. 


9014. Olmosk, Kurt E. & Graversen, Gert. (U. Leeds, 
Organization Development Unit, England) Group train- 
workshop. 
Interpersonal Development, 1972, Vol. 3(1-4), 100-114. 
—Describes the planning, organization, issues, staff, and 
participants involved in a weekend community workshop 
on the effects of multiracial sensitivity training. Partici- 
pants were 13 parents and 14 school teachers from a 
white and West Indian community in northern England. 
The goals of the workshop were to (a) increase 
community awareness of racial problems, (b) learn about 
the other culture, (c) understand one's own attitudes and 
behavior in an interracial context, (d) increase communi- 


. Cation between groups, and (e) plan solutions to some of 


the problems. The workshop was designed in 3 phases: a 
climate setting and “unfreezing” phase, problem identifi- 
cation, and action planning. Emotional factors, problems 


in participant recruitment, subgroup relations (teachers 


and parents), and the power and influence structure are 


_ also discussed.—L. Gorsey. 


9015. 


h group problem solving. Adult Education, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 24(1), 20-42.—Administered the Rok- 
each Dogmatism Scale, a questionnaire regarding previ- 

and a pretest of program 


.. development knowledge to 16 students registered for a 


evaluation course. 8 Ss 


TM 
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received 12 hrs of group process traini 
beginning course work, and $ did not. Ss Res ub 
required to formulate solutions to problems about 
community education. Results show that Ss who com: 
pleted the group process training had a Significantly 
greater distribution of participation, a significantly 
smaller percentage of self-oriented contributions, and a 
higher percentage of group oriented contributions than 
the untrained group. The trained group also showed 
significantly higher quality solutions to the problems 
than the untrained group. (20 ref)—Journal abstract, 
9016. Pearce, W. Barnett & Wiebe, Bernie. (U. 
Kentucky) Relationship with and self-disclosure to 
friends. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 312), 
610.—36 undergraduates described their relationship 
with their "best friend" using Barrett-Lennard's Rela- 
tionship Inventory, and their disclosure to that friend 
using S. M. Jourard's self-disclosure questionnaire. 
Results do not support the hypothesis that disclosure 
would be correlated with Ss' perception of their 
relationship with a friend. This finding contradicts 
previous studies of clinical patient-therapist relation- 
ships, suggesting that disclosure develops differently in 
nonclincial contexts such as friendship.—Author abstract. 
9017. Rapoport, Anatol; Guyer, Melvin & Gordon, 
David. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Threat games: à 
comparison of performance of Danish and American 
subjects. In H. R. Alker, K. W. Deutsch & A. H. 
Stoeizel (Eds.), Mathematical approaches to politics, San 
Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1973. viii, 475 ре 
ducted 2 experimental game sessions with БАШ ОЙ 
American male undergraduates. Among the results i ХМ 
shown that Danish Ss were more аиоли eral 
Americans more aggressive and fair-minded. TAY 
performances did not differ systematically and may 


been due to a contagion effect. 
9018. Ross, Michael & McMillen, Michael J. (0, 


tiveness 0 
males (N = 166) to compare be prs 


various patterns of outcomes in рг £ the role 
tion, Wurm and aggression. In Exp 1, Ss assigned tl 
of workers in a factory game recer 
high, uniformly low, or decremental pue 
from a hypothetical managerial elite. One-02 
in each outcome condition were prov! f their outcomes. 
referents indicating the киш хеше predicte d, when 
Questionnaire responses түр paises outcome sched 
А N А ith the decr ( 
'oduced the most dissatisfaction, WI sa the leas 
жеген next and the high schedule prod реп, th 
dissatisfaction. In the absence of extern d ssatisfaction. 
decremental schedule producea ies 
Similarly, when external re 5 ae 
are low outcomes awarded their pe absent, 55 
valuable prizes; when external referen warded the least 
receiving the decremental schedule а) a 


i Ss’ а 
valuable prizes. The aggression measure ( 


tion of “painful noise" to the 
insensitive to the independe 
a modified aggression measu! 
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decremental curve produced more aggression when 
external referents were absent than when they were 
resent.—Journal abstract. 

9019. Ryckman, Richard M.; Sherman, Martin F. & 
Burgess, Gary D. (U. Maine) Locus of control and self- 
disclosure of public and private information by college 
men and women: A brief note. Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 317-318.—Administered Rotter's 
Internal-External Control Scale and Jourard’s Self-Dis- 
closure Scale to 80 college students to test the hypothesis 
that externally oriented Ss would tend to disclose less 
information about themselves to their parents and to 
male and female friends than internals, regardless of the 
intimacy levels of the information being revealed. In 
addition, an attempt was made to replicate the findings 
of earlier studies which indicate that females tend to 
disclose more self-information than males and that Ss 
disclose the least amount of information to their fathers 
compared to the other target groups. Data analyses 
yielded support for all 3 predictions.—Author abstract. 

9020. Sashkin, Marshall & Maier, Norman R. (Wayne 
State U.) Sex effects in delegation. Personnel Psychology, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 24(3), 471-476.—Replicated the 1969 
study by N. R. Maier and J. A. Thurber (see PA, Vol. 
44:7416) of decision delegation in male grou using the 
Changing Work Procedures role-play case. Ss were 240 
female undergraduates in 4-person groups, 25 groups 
being in Condition E (Experimental) and 25 in Condi- 
tion R (Restricted). E groups received instructions which 
encouraged the leader to delegate the decision to the 
group; in R groups the leader’s delegating power was 
restricted. Comparison with results of the 1969 study of 
males shows that when delegation is encouraged, male 
and female groups perform in about the same way. 
When delegation is restricted, female leaders become 
much more cautious in interacting with the group. 
Leaders of female E groups obtained as great a 
Proportion of creative solutions as did males; leaders of 
female R groups did not. The effect of explicit instruc- 
tions is to limit the actions of the female leader, whereas 
male leaders feel free to ignore them. Females are less 
likely to take liberties and act on their own unless so 
instructed.—J. Davis. 

Б 9021. Taub, Susan I. & Farrow, Bobby J. (Topeka 

ate Hosp., Kan.) Reinforcement effects on intersub- 
ject communication: The scuttlebutt effect. Perceptual 
A Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 15-22 —Assessed 

е effects of “scuttlebutt,” or inter-S communication on 
experimental research. 2 experiments were conducted 
oe Sth and 6th graders (N = 449). The 2 test stimuli 
( si and "etlf") consisted of letters “embedd E 
s ween meaningless black shapes such that the letters 

ere continuous with ground. On the Ist testing day й of 
> Y Were tested. Each S was shown the stimulus "left" 
a asked to tell E what he saw. All Ss were told the 
hone answer and requested not to tell anyone about 
wa, periment. On the 2nd day the stimulus presented 
á еШ.” In Exp I candy was used as a reward; in Exp 
h 3 reward was used. Chi-square analyses show а 
i. icant amount of inter-S communication in both 
a Э although full communication (i.e., specification 
om € correct response) primarily occurred in the 

Sence of reward.—Journal abstract. 
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9022. Walker, Thomas G. (Emory U.) Behavior of 
temporary members in small groups. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 144-146.—Studied the 
behavior of permanent and temporary members of the 
Washington State Supreme Court for a l-yr period. 
Nonparticipations for which temporary judges substitut- 
ed were evenly distributed throughout the permanent 
membership (n — 9). Results show significant tenden- 
cies by temporary members to agree with the views of the 
majority and avoid the opportunity to voice independent 
opinions (p < .05) and to assign greater portions of the 
workload to newcomers (p < .001). —Journal abstract. 

9023. Welkowitz, Joan & Kuc, Marta. (New York U.) 
Interrelationships among warmth, genuineness, empa- 
thy, and temporal speech patterns in interpersonal 
interaction. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 472-413.—Paired 32 male and 32 
female undergraduates, who were strangers to each 
other, into same-sex dyads. After a 45-min session of 
natural conversation in each dyad, Ss completed a 
questionnaire rating their conversational partners on 
empathy, warmth, and genuineness. Comparison of | 
ratings by partners with ratings by independent Os did _ 
not correlate significantly. However, Os’ ratings support З 
the hypothesis that "switching pauses" (1 of the 
parameters of temporal congruence) would correlate 
significantly with ratings of warmth. Results show that 
the notion of switching-pause convergence as a reliable, 
objective measure of warmth in peer conversations is а _ 
valid one.—B. McLean. 

9024. Wolf, Edith. (Friedrich Schiller U., Section of 
Psychology, Jena, E. Germany) [The joint influence of 
cognitive and emotional tendencies among cooperating 
groups.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1972-1973, 
Vol. 180-181(1), 15-40.—Studied the effects of differing 
competence on attitudes of cooperation of teammates. 
255 Ss were divided into 85 sets of three Ss, each set 1 of 
7 different conditions. Each condition provided Ss with 
varying supplemental information and cues for кй 
окоп Гур puzzles. For each group and each 
quantity and quality of response, and cooperation were 
evaluated. Individual protocols were obtained to deter- 
mine affective responses toward teammates. Relatively 
high ormance was characteristic of Ss whose affec- 
tive valuation was high. Ss in successful sets showed 

ter group feeling. Ss in less successful sets showed 
inconsistent affective responses. Differences in perform- 
ance can be seen to have different reasons. The 
introduction to the activity and S's intention to cooper- 
ate with the group norm seem to be es ially important 
in forming “disci lined cooperationa behavior." (Rus- 


sian summary) (17 ref)—English summary. 
Social Perception & Motivation & Attitudes 


9025. Babladelis, Georgia. 
Hayward) Sex-stereotyping: Students' perceptions of 
со! professors. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 47-50.—Administered the seman- 
tic differential to 22 male and 36 female “experienced” 
college students (i.e., those taking upper-division courses) 
and to 41 male and 65 female "inexperienced" students 
(i.e., those taking an introductory psychology course). Ss 
were asked to rate 4 concepts (men, women, male 


. (California State U., 
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ofessors, and female professors) on 21 polar adjectives 
ing a 10-point rating scale. The ratings were analyzed 
г evidence of sex stereotyping by sex and experience of 
ter. Inexperienced females showed sex stereotypes but 
ales did not. The evidence provides basis for hope, 
ywever, that afflicted Ss may recover after continued 
posure to the stereotyped persons.—Journal abstract. 

9026. Baron, Robert A. (Purdue U.) The “‘foot-in-the- 
vor” phenomenon: Mediating effects of size of first 
quest and sex of requester. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
ociety, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2(2), 113-114.—Examined the 
ects of prior exposure to an initial request of small or 
\oderate magnitude on later willingness to comply with 

much larger request. It was predicted that Ss exposed 

› a moderate initial request would be more likely to 
omply with the later, large request than those exposed 
> only a small initial request, and that individuals in 
oth of these groups (№ = 120 adults) would show a 
ügher rate of compliance than those in a control 
ondition who were contacted only once and immediate- 
y asked the large request. Contrary to these predictions, 
jowever, results indicate that only exposure to the small 
nitial request was successful in increasing later compli- 
ince.—Journal abstract. 

9027. Dion, Kenneth L. & Miller, Norman. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Determinants of task-related 
self-evaluations in black children. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Social Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(5), 466-479. 
—Assessed self-evaluations of performance on an 
ambiguous task by 56 black males in Grades 5-8 as a 

unction of experimental variations in prior social 
inforcement and subjective privacy of self-evaluation. 
n the private self-evaluation condition, Ss given disap- 
proval-oriented reinforcement were less M yos. 
and less positive overall in evaluating their own perform- 
ance than those receiving approval-oriented reinforce- 
ment. Moreover, they exhibited lower levels of aspiration 
on a subsequent ring-toss task. Ss whose соса 
were public rather than private failed to exhibit these 
effects. Results provide support for I. Katz's theoretical 
model of academic motivation among minority children. 
—Journal abstract. 

9028. Farina, Amerigo; Felner, Robert D. & Boudreau, 

Louis A. (U. Connecticut) Reactions of workers to male 


and female mental patient job applicants. Journal of 


Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 
363-372.—48 female department store workers in Exp I 
evaluated a female confederate unfavorably when she 
was tense, but whether or not she had been mentally ill 
made no difference to them. In Exp II 48 male hospital 
employees rejected a male confederate both when he was 
tense and when he had a history of mental illness. In Exp 
Ш 44 female hospital workers met another female 
confederate, and the results were virtually identical to 
those of Exp I. It is concluded that either the sex of the 
Ss and/or of the patient seems to be an important 
variable in the acceptance granted previous mental 
patients. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9029. Fox, John & Guyer, Melvin. (U. Michigan, 
Mental Health Research Inst.) Equivalence and stooge 
Strategies in zero-sum games. Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 1973(Sep), Vol. 17(3), 513-533.—Defines 
classes of 2-person zero-sum games termed "equivalent 


saar 
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games." These are games with identical value and 
identical optimal mixed-strategies but with different 
matrix entries and thus different opportunities for 
exploiting a nonrational opponent. An experiment was 
conducted to investigate (a) the strategy-choice behavior 
of 32 university students playing pairs of these “equiva- 
lent games," and (b) the extent to which Ss would exploit. 
a programed stooge as a function of the degree to which 
the stooge departed from his optimal strategy mix. 
Results indicate that Ss learned to exploit the nonration- 
al play of the stooge opponent. The game factor, on the 
other hand, seemed to have no significant effect upon the 
strategy-choice behavior of the players. Results are 
discussed in light of questions raised by previous 
research on decision-making in 2 X 2 zero-sum games. 
—VJournal abstract. | 

9030. Galper, Ruth E. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
"Functional race membership" and recognition of 
faces. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
455-462.—Presented photographs of white and black 
males to 4 groups of undergraduates: 14 black and 14 
white Ss enrolled in a black studies course, and 16 black 
and 14 white Ss in a psychology course. When recall of 
the hotographs was tested 3 days later, white Ss in the. 
black studies course displayed better recognition accura- 
cy for black faces than for white faces. All other groups - 
displayed better accuracy for faces of their own 
respective races than for other-race faces. Results suggest 
that for some perceptual performances, “objective ie 
membership may be less important than allegiance am 
interest. “Functional race membership” is suggested as a 
descriptive concept. For black and “functionally black 
perceivers, differential recognition accuracy as а {ШЕ 
tion of race was minimized when black faces were in the 
majority. There was weak evidence that the dependence 
of differential recognition accuracy оп proportions 
representation of the races is enhanced when race. 
membership is salient.—/ournal abstract. в. (U. 

9031. Gollob, Harry F. & Rossman, Beth lity б 
Denver) Judgments of an actor's "power and ab u^ 
influence others.” Journal of Experimental t M. 
chology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(5), 391-406.—38 un eu i 
ates made potency judgments of the жешет e d: 
128 items (e.g., "Bill hurt the coward,” ani P. 
the gentle man"). The verbs and obj ae 
constructing stimuli varied widely in their eval the meal 
potency characteristics. 74% of the variation ш by an 
in-context potency ratings was accounte oia d 
equation relating positive constants to the Lit cima 
evaluative ratings of isolated verbs and EAE dis 
nents. Several implications of the equations fagratiation, 
in terms of belief in a "just world, i e Joun ji 
appeasement, and threat of retaliation. (15 re 
abstract. 

9032. Good, Lawrence R. & Good, ring їпсотре- 
(Middle Tennessee State U.) Fear of appe a 
tent and attraction toward agrees, 
strangers. Psychological Reports, 197: ud 
613-674.— Administered a 12-item e of appearin 
undergraduates and a 36-item scale ог C. Good In 
incompetent (developed by L. R. а: 
1973). 5-9 days later, Ss received à К 
attitude survey, supposedly filled ou 
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реег expressing agreement on either 2 or 10 of the 12 
attitude items, and Byrne's Interpersonal Judgment 
Scale. The hypothesized interactive effect of fear of 
appearing incompetent in the relationship between 
attitude similarity and interpersonal attraction was not 
supported. Significant main effects occurred for both 
male and female Ss because of the stronger attraction 
toward dissimilar strangers by Ss with high fear of 
appearing incompetent than those low in such fear. 
—Journal abstract. 

9033. Good, Lawrence R. & Nelson, Don A. (Middle 
Tennessee State U.) Effects of person-group and 
intragroup attitude similarity on perceived group 
attractiveness and cohesiveness: Il. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 551-560.—Investigated the 
generalizability of the Byrne-Nelson attraction function 
to the evaluation of group attractiveness and group 
cohesiveness by varying both the proportion of person- 
group or intergroup attitude similarity (.25, .50, or .75) 
and the proportion of within-group or intragroup 
attitude similarity (.33, .50, or .83). 189 undergraduates 
evaluated a 3-person stimulus group for its attractiveness 
and its probable level of cohesive functioning in another 
experiment, Evaluation of group attractiveness was a 
positive function of person-group attitude similarity or 
the similarity of the group's members to S (p < .001), 
Whereas the evaluation of group cohesiveness was à 
positive function of similarity of intragroup attitude or 
the similarity of the group's members to one another 
independent of their similarity to the nonmember-evalu- 
ator(p < .001). (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9034. Green, W. Paul & Giles, Howard. (University 
Coll, Cardiff, Wales) Reactions to a stranger as a 
function of dress style: The tie. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 676.—Found that middle- 
class British males disclosed significantly more personal 
information immediately to a market researcher when 
the latter was wearing a tie than when he was not. 
Working-class Ss did not respond differently in the 2 
Stimulus conditions. 

9035. Hannah, T. Edward. (Memorial U. Newfound- 
land, St. John's, Canada) Perception of internal-external 
Control as a function of one's own I-E scores. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 119-122.—90 
Undergraduates completed Rotter's Internal-External 
Locus of Control Scale 3 times, once for themselves, 
Once for their best friend, and once for the average 
Person. When Ss were divided into 2 groups on the basis 
Of self-scores, it was found that internals perceived both 
the best friend and the average person as significantly 
Que external than themselves. Externals perceived 

emselves, the best friend, and the average person as 
equivalently external. Results may reflect internals’ 
attempts to maintain self-esteem or their higher need for 
Social approval.— Journal abstract. 
^ 9036. Himmelfarb, Samuel. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) 

eneral test of a differential weighted averaging model 
р, pression formation. Journal of Experimental Social 
тооду, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(5), 379-390.—Several 
eee attempts to reconcile the adding vs averaging 

зу in impression formation have proposed that 
196 integration rules are used by judges, even though a 

8 study by N. H. Anderson found that “additive-like 
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effects can be accounted for within a weighted averaging _ 
framework. These reconciliatory approaches may stem 
from the limited nature of previous tests of the model. 
The present study with 54 undergraduates provided a 
more general test of the weighted averaging model 
applied to the integration of homogeneous and heteroge- 
neous sets of adjective traits varying in polarity and set 
size. Results show that both “additive-like” and “averag- 
ing-like” data can be handled by a single, general 
integration rule for the impression process, a differential 
weighted averaging model. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 


9037. Hogan, James L.; Fisher, Roger H. & Morrison, 


Bruce J. (Miami U.) Accuracy of perception and 

ive game behavior. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 391-398.—Examined the effects of 
opponent's cooperation and honesty on the cooperation 
of 80 same-sex pairs of undergraduates who played 40 4 
trials of a Prisoner's Dilemma game. Ss faced 1 of 4 types 
of opponents programed by E to be either honest or 
dishonest and cooperative or competitive. Postgame 
ratings indicated that a majority of Ss perceived the 
opponent as competitive and honest regardless of the 
opponent's actual behavior. Ss’ perception was signifi- 
cantly associated with their cooperative behavior, with 
accurate perceivers being less cooperative than inaccu- 
rate perceivers. The greater competitiveness of accurate 
perceivers was tentatively explained as a function of their 
more extensive use of the cues generated directly by the 
experimental context.—Journal abstract. 

9038. Johnson, Michael P. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Commitment: A conceptual structure and empirical 
application. Sociological Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
14(3), 395-406.—Specifies and clarifies the meanings of 
ihe term "commitment" as used by sociologists and 
social psychologists. Several social psychological experi- 
ments are interpreted in terms of commitment processes. 
Its value in analyzing courtship systems is discussed, and 
use of the proposed conceptual structure to research ` 
university campus cohabitation is described. (26 ref) 

9039. Katz, Irwin; Glass, David C. & Cohen, Sheldon. 
(City U. New York, Graduate Center) Ambivalence, 
guilt, and the scapegoating of minority group victims. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 9(5), 423-436.—Conducted 2 experiments with 
white male undergraduates (N = 69) to test the hy- 

theses that (a) white racial attitudes tend to be 
ambivalent rather than simply prejudiced, sympathetic, 
or indifferent; and (b) ambivalence about a given group 
increases the likelihood of guilt arousal in encounters 
with members of the group and consequent resort to 
guilt-reductive behavior (e.g» denigration). In Exp I, Ss 
were assigned the role of “instructor” and administered 
strong or mild electric shocks to a male black or white 
confederate “learner as punishment for errors." As 

icted, pre- and postshock evaluations of the stimulus 
person showed greatest derogation in the black confeder- 
ate, strong eid esc In Exp П, the black confederate, 
strong shock condition was replicated, using Ss whose 
scores оп Woodmansee and Cook's Racial Attitude 
Inventory represented each of the 4 combinations of high 
orlow prejudice and high or low sympathy. As predicted, 
strongest derogation occurred among Ss who were both 
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high on prejudice and high on sympathy (і.е, who were 
ambivalent). (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9040. Labbie, Stephen. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) 
Primacy-recency effects in impression formation and 
congruity-incongruity of stimulus material. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 275-278.—Assessed 
the effects of congruity of stimulus material upon 
subsequent impression formations of 120 undergradu- 
ates, Ss were tested in either a congruent, incongruent, or 
a comparison condition while order of presentation was 
controlled. Predictions based on the congruity-incongru- 
ity dimension were supported. Ss responded differential- 
ly to an impression-formation task as a function of the 
congruity or incongruity of the stimulus material. 
Primacy effects in impression formation occurred when 
stimulus material was congruent and negative, followed 
by congruent and positive material. Negative material 
was more influential in establishing an impression in 
general, and, in particular, when material was incon- 
ent. Previous research and implications of the present 
indings are discussed —Journal abstract. 
9041. Lamm, Helmut; Trommsdorff, Gisela & Rost- 
‘Schaude, Edith. (U. Mannheim, W. Germany) Group- 
induced extremization: Review of evidence and a 
minority-change explanation. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 471-484—Reviews evidence 
which suggests that as a result of discussion the average 
of group attitudes and judgments becomes more ex- 
treme. These shifts seem to occur primarily when group 

‘members’ initial positions create a majority-minority 
constellation. It is proposed that underlying the extremi- 
ty-shifts reported in the literature is the movement of a 
minority toward the majority's side. That such minority 

change is not the only source of extremization is 
suggested by the finding that group discussion enhances 
the extremity of individual positions. It is concluded that 
the discussion-induced extremization is caused by the 
impact of arguments in the discussion favoring the side 
which most or all members preferred in the beginning. 
Further areas of investigation are suggested. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9042. Linehan, Marsha M. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Suicide and attempted suicide: Study of per- 
ceived sex differences. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 31-34.—Investigated social evalu- 
ations of suicidal behavior as a function of sex, with 85 
male and 105 female evening-school college students as 
Ss. A 2 x 2 x 2 factorial design was used with the 
following factors: sex of S, sex of concept, and suicidal 
behavior of concept (suicide and attempted suicide). Ss 
tated the concepts on evaluative, potency, activity, and 
masculinity semantic differential scales. Results support 
the hypothesis that suicide is considered more masculine 
than attempted suicide and partially support the hypoth- 
esis that suicide is considered more potent than attempt- 

ed Rer abstract. 

- Lowe, Roland & Ritchey, . (О. Santa Clara’ 
Relation of altruism to age, SE oet, and ethnic 
identity. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
567-572.—800 addressed but unstamped letters were 
dropped (“lost”) at 4 locations: junior high, senior high, 
college, and adult sites evenly distributed between 2 
cities, 1 populated mainly by upper middle-class resi- 
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dents and 1 by middle- and lower middle-class residents 
400 letters were addressed to someone with a Spanish 
surname and 400 to a Caucasian surname. Significant 
differences in the age and social class variables were 
found, but not in the ethnic identity variable. Older and 
upper middle-class Ss displayed more altruism as 
measured by their greater return rate of the lost letters. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9044. MacNeil, M. K. & Pace, Dorothy. (Oklahoma 
State U., Center for Social Psychological Studies) 
Differential adoption of norms by high-status and low- 
status members of informal groups. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1275-1283.—Placed 
individual high-status and low-status members of 6 
informal groups of teenaged males in task situations with 
E's 4 collaborators who gave prescribed arbitrary ranges 
of estimates in autokinesis and numerosity-judgment 
tasks. High status Ss responded to the social clues in the 
situations more efficiently. A new judgment situation, 
"the shotgun," provides a numerosity-estimation task 
which is statistically comparable to the classic autokinet- 
ic situation and is ego-involving for American teenaged 
males. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9045. McCall, James & Rae, Gordon. (Coll. of 
Education, Aberdeen, Scotland) Inferential sets and 
person perception: A partial replication and extension. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
479-482.—203 female college students read a short case 
study and a group of related questions. Ss bs 
completed a 12 adjective-pair semantic differential er 
indicating their dispositional judgments of the stimulus 
person in the narrative. 2 independent variabla Он 
manipulated, the sex of the stimulus person an su 
group of questions asked. One group of questions ШЕ 
intended to induce а situation-matching set and the o! 7 
a causal-genetic set. The situation-matching group im d 
the male stimulus person as significantly more e 
more bold, and less emotional than did the бут 
genetic group. The situation-matching group perc 


i “Differences due 
the female stimulus person as more ehe 


отете ие РА in the process of im he 

formation of personality: І. Оп тайм бух if 
i el. 

predictability of the averaging {971(Маг), Vol. 18, 


the Faculty of Education, U. Nagoya, ty of the 


43-60.—Hypothesized that the predictabili A 
simple Teide model would be poor Men Ss low, 
traits list is long, (b) the relatedness pru of the 
and (c) rating is preceded by de BU tion). АП 
impression formed (as opposed to no escrip! in 
hypotheses were confirmed. Results are 
terms of the limit of information-proc' cf the traits. 
additiveness, and the change of meaning 
—English summary. 
9047. Pedersen, 


TIAQ 
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framework because of its role in communicating infor- 
mation. The information communicated is feelings and 
attitudes, and they are conveyed by the person's use of 
his body and the space occupied by it and his 
possessions. Nonverbal communication, a subpart of all 
forms of interpersonal interactions, is also considered. 
(71 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9048. Peterson, Gerald L. (Kansas State U.) Evalua- 
tion and immediacy in attitude inference. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 643-646.— Examined 
attitude inference from speakers’ statements varying in 
degree of directness or “immediacy” and positive or 
negative evaluation. Immediacy in a communication 
refers to the degree of closeness or intensity evident 
when communicating about an object or event. Combi- 
nations of positive, negative, and immediate, nonimmed- 
iate statements were presented to 24 undergraduate Ss 
asked to infer the attitude of the speakers so represented. 
Analysis of ratings and written descriptions indicate the 
evaluative dimension had a significant effect on ratings, 
immediacy producing no significant effect on ratings or 
written descriptions. Results suggest the importance of 
involvement and need for specification o! evaluative 
context in assessing verbal immedhcy in communica- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

9049. Reznikoff, Marvin; Domino, George; Bridges, 
Carolyn & Honeyman, Merton. (Fordham U.) Percep- 
tions of alikeness and attitudes toward being a twin: 
Comparison of identical and fraternal twin pairs. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 
103-106.—Administered a 10-item yes-no questionnaire, 
designed to gather data on similarities between twins in 
various areas of interest and activity, to 13-19 yr old like- 
Sexed identical twins (m — 63 pairs) and like-sexed 
fraternal twins (n = 54 pairs). One open-ended question 
tapped attitudes toward being a twin. On 8 of the 10 
objective questions, identical twins showed significantly 
greater similarity than fraternal twins. An analysis of the 
attitudes expressed on the open-ended question classified 
as predominantly positive, negative, ог ambivalent 
indicate that zygosity did not make a difference in 
attitudes toward being a twin. A larger but nonsignifi- 
cant amount of intrapair disagreement in the fraternal 
group was found.—Journal abstract. 

9050. Samuel, William. (California State U., Sacra- 
mento) On clarifying some interpretations of social 
Comparison theory. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(5), 450-465.— Tested some 
Pius of L. Festinger's (see PA, Vol. 29:2305) theory 
of social comparison. Undergraduates (№ = 56) were 
oren false feedback from “university files” indicating 

ey would score superior, average, Ог inferior on an 
ambiguous test of mental functioning; there was also a 
thetormation control group. In attempting to evaluate 
tei’ performance, Ss were to compare their score and 
c Sheets with those of someone else. They could 
express a desire to see the protocols of someone who had 
puted superior, average, inferior, or similarly to them- 

ves (with no other evaluative information being 
Provided in the latter case). Furthermore, the compari- 
pon-others were manipulated to be similar to or different 
Tom the S in terms of test-irrelevant traits (€-8- 
geographical location and activities). Others who were 
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similar to the S on test-irrelevant traits were, overall, 
most sought as comparison targets. In addition, superior 
and inferior Ss expressed comparatively strong desires to | 
compare with someone whose performance was closest 
to that which they anticipated for themselves. Average Ss _ 
seemed to avoid the average-scoring comparison target 
and to prefer comparison with superior or inferior 
scorers. Ss in the superior, average, and control condi- 
tions strongly avoided comparison with a nonevaluated 
similar scorer.—Journal abstract. 

9051. Schaller, Joseph. Children's attitudes to 
newcomers. Göteborg Psychological Reports, 1973, Vol. 
3(3), 6 p.—Used an indirect method with 458 Swedish 
4th and Sth graders to study their attitudes towards 
newcomers. More than half of the attitudes to newcom- 
ers were negative, and boys were more negative than 
girls. The attitudes to newcomers of the opposite sex 
were more positive in the 5th than in the 4th grade. 
—Journal abstract. 

9052. Tarantino, Santo J. (Florida Atlantic U.) 

Interpersonal ion in male and female dyads. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), — 
1046-—Administered to 10 male and 10 female dyads 
who had been roommates an extensive questionnaire 
exploring Ss’ perceptions of their relationship. No 
differences between male and female dyads in interper- 
sonal perceptions were revealed. 
3. Tomasini, Jerry. (U. Wisconsin, Whitewater) 
Effect of peer-induced anxiety on a problem-solving 
task. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
355-358.—Administered the Institute for Personality 
and Ability Testing Anxiety Scale Questionnaire to 40 
undergraduates who were then divided into 4 equal 
groups by sex and anxiety score. One-half of the Ss in 
each group were required to solve 25 anagrams individu- 
ally in 15 min, either with or without a confederate who 
was instructed to leave after 7 min (anxiety-inducing 
condition). Results show that Ss with a confederate made 
more errors than Ss without one. Women made more 
errors without the anxiety-inducing agent than with the 
agent; the trend was reversed for men. The presence of 
an anxiety-inducing agent reduced the number of errors 
for Ss of low anxiety.—Journal abstract. 
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9054, Abraham, Nicolas. [Time, rhythm, and the 

: Reflections for a psychoanalytic 

aesthetic.) (Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 36(4), 557-583.—Discusses the uncon- 
scious part of artistic creation. It is suggested that the 
unconscious part of a work of art appears as an 
indispensible part of an aesthetic expression. A work 
must be ыгы as a symptom in the Freudian sense 
of the term. An inauthentic work, on the other hand, is 
not unconscious. It is concluded that the method of 
choanalytic aesthetics should be exact and rigorous. 
—C. Kokkinis. 
9055. Allen, George D. (U. North Carolina, Dental 
Research Center, Chapel Hill) Segmental timing control 
in speech production. Journal of Phonetics, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 1(3), 219-237.—Presents a quasi-formal model 
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- zation and Historicity correlating significantly (p < .01) 
with a nonsignificant correlation for Vitality with 
‘Development. Results yield empirical support for a 
“relationship between linguistic standardization and 
"national development, though a causal relationship 
_ cannot be argued. (French summary)—E. Gavin. 

| 49069. Klee, Hilary & Eysenck, Michael W. (Birkbeck 
a Coll., U. London, England) Comprehension of abstract 

Гапа concrete sentences. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1973(Oct), Vol. 12(5), 522-529.—Ob- 
tained comprehension latencies of sentences varying in 
concreteness and meaningfulness under conditions of 
"visual interference and verbal interference. Concrete 
| sentences were consistently more rapidly comprehended 

Бу 40 university students than abstract sentences. There 
- wasa significant interaction between type of interference 
A and sentence concreteness, in which the advantage of 
- concrete over abstract sentences within the verbal 
HON. condition was considerably reduced under 

_ the visual interference condition, particularly for anoma- 
- lous sentences. Additionally, in a further experiment 
— with 34 of the Ss there was a significant interaction 
| between sentence concreteness and imagery ability, high 
; imagers producing shorter comprehension latencies than 
low imagers, especially with abstract sentences. Results 
"suggest that imaginal processes constitute an important 
element of comprehension. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
_ 9070. Kleinke, Chris L.; Gitlin, Karen S. & Segal, 
- Hope A. (Wheaton Coll, Norton, Mass.) Effect of 
- perceived looking time on evaluation of paintings. 
— Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
E 421-422.—36 female undergraduates operated a projec- 
_ tor to view 12 slides of paintings. Ss believed they had 
. chosen to look at a particular painting either for a 
- significantly longer time than other participants, an 
| average length of time, or a significantly shorter period 
- of time. Ss' ratings of paintings were not affected by the 
false feedback in the Ist viewing session. In the 2nd 
_ Session 1 wk later, Ss rated the longer-than-average 
paintings more favorably than before and rated the 
"average and shorter-than-average paintings less favora- 
bly than before. Results are interpreted as supporting D. 
J. Bem's hypothesis that attitudes are a function of 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

9071. Klemmack, David L. & Ballweg, John A. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Concept-scale 
interaction with the semantic differential technique. 
| Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 345-352. 
a —Employed the semantic differential technique in an 
interview situation with 307 adults. Ss evaluated 2 
| concepts: the use of a lake as a source of electric power 
_ Ys as a recreational area. A considerable amount of 
| concept-scale interaction was detected, indicating that C. 
- Osgood's interpretation of the semantic differential may 
_ Бе restricted both by technique of data collection and 

subpopulation.—Author abstract. 

9072. Knafle, June D. (Eastern Connecticut State 
Coll.) Auditory perception of rhyming in kindergarten 
children. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 

1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 482-487.—Gave 189 kindergart- 
ners a consonant-vowel-consonant-consonant rhyming 
test which included 4 slightly different types of auditory 
differentiation. Ss obtained a greater number of correct 
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scores on categories that provided maximum contrasts of 
final consonant sounds than they did on categories that 
provided less than maximum contrasts. For both sexes, 
significant differences were found between the categor- 
ies. Although the sex differences were not significant, 
girls made more correct rhyming responses than boys on 
the most difficult category.—Journal abstract. 

9073. Lester, David. (Richard Stockton State Coll.) 
Phonetic and graphic symbolism. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 592.—Found evidence of 
phonetic symbolism for the Chinese language among 
English-speaking undergraduates, but no evidence of 
graphic symbolism. 

9074. Lurija, A. R. [Neuropsychological analysis of 
speech activity.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 
1973, Vol. 17(3), 203-212.—Discusses verbal communi- 
cation, its basic elements, stages, development, and 
changes. The encoding of meaning from psychological 
aspects and the importance of neuropsychological 
analysis is emphasized. It is suggested that speech 
changes which result from brain injuries should be 
examined by way of neuropsychological analysis since 
this method provides a reliable and objective basis for 
the study of the system of encoding and decoding the 
meaning of speech components. The importance of the 
new discipline of neurolinguistics is emphasized and the 
literature and research in this field surveyed briefly. 
(Russian & English summaries) (23 ref)—T. Fisher. 

9075. Müller-Thalheim, W. K. [Sex and religion: The 
artist Ernst Reischenbóck.] (Germ) Confinia Psychiatri- 
ca, 1972, Vol. 15(1), 91-98.— Discusses the psychopatho- 
logical elements of the works of the artist Ernst 
Reischenbóck. It is argued that his depictions of 
“salvation through eroticism” illustrate psychoanalytic 
and modern sociopsychological attitudes. - 

9076. Nelson, Douglas L. & Borden, Richard C. (U. 
South Florida) Effect of meaning on processing of 
phonetic features of words. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2), 373-315.—Attempt- 
ed to determine the effect of “meaning” context on the 
utilization of the phonetic features of words as effective 
cues in a study with 96 undergraduates. Phonetic 
similarity among paired-associate stimuli and meaning 
context were simultaneously varied. Results indicate s 
both phonetic and semantic-associative features wert 
processed, and that phonetic attributes represente 
effective components of the memory code even whe 
meaning context was high.—Journal abstract. taf 

9077. Pasto, T. Psycho-sexual elements in the ar’ 
Rouault, Gauguin and Van Gogh. Confinia Psychiatric 
1972, Vol. 15(1), 82-90. Eds) 

9078. Schank, Roger C. & Colby, Kenneth М. (P 
(Stanford U.) Computer models of thought and P7 
guage. San Francisco, Calif.: W. Н. Freeman, 1973. w 
454 p. $13.50—Presents 10 papers which desc 


computer (i.e., the field of artificial intelligence). Td 
include natural language models (e.g. md 
то models of belief systems, and models of m 
and cognition. i 

9079. Silverman, Ellen M. (U. Illinois) The eo 
of preschoolers' speech usage on their disfl 


е h 
frequency. Journal of Speech & Hearing Resear 
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1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 474-481.—Hypothesized a rela- 
tionship between the function of speech usage and 
disfluency, as it interacts with the speaking situation, to 
explain а previously observed situational difference in 
preschoolers’ frequency of disfluency. To test this 
hypothesis, speech samples collected from 10 4-yr-old 
boys in their nursery school classroom and in a 
structured interview were subjected to a functional 
analysis. Results reveal that the function of the Ss' 
language usage influenced the frequency of their disflu- 
ency.—Journal abstract. 

9080. Slama-Cazacu, T. & Dabija, Anca (Eds.). (U. 
Bucharest, Lab. of Psycholinguistics, Romania) Survey 
of research activity (1972). Bucharest, Romania: U. 
Bucharest Press, Lab. of Psycholinguistics, 1973. 50 p. 
— Presents lists and summaries of the research activities 
of the Laboratory of Psycholinguistics of the University 
of Bucharest during 1972 in 4 categories: psycholinguis- 
tics applied to the teaching of foreign languages, social 
aspects of communication, language perception, and 
pathological aspects of language behavior. 

9081. Strevens, Peter. (U. Essex, England) Second 
language learning. Daedalus, 1973(Sum), Vol. 102(3), 
149-160.— Specific problems of learning a second lan- 
guage are restated in terms of assumed basic dimensions 
of language learning and teaching as cultural and 
historical structures. Any approach that does not take 
account of at least these initially postulated dimensions 
is adjudged ineffective.—R. Creegan. 

9082. Taplin, John E. & Staudenmayer, Herman. 
(Claremont Graduate School, Calif.) Interpretation of 
abstract conditional sentences in deductive reasoning. 
Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 12(5), 530-542.—Sentences of the form “if p then а” 
have been defined in logic to have а fixed and singular 
meaning expressed by a conditional truth function. For 
naive Ss, however, this is only one of the possible 
meanings. Sometimes an abstract sentence of this form is 
interpreted to have a biconditional truth-functional 
meaning and on other occasions to have a meaning not 
found in the propositional calculus at all. 2 experiments 
are described with 73 and 155 undergraduates, none of 
whom had received any instruction in logic. Results 
suggest that these various meanings may be due in part 
to different inferences by the S about how the sentence is 
supposed to be used in the experimental task, brought 
about by relatively small differences in the procedure 
employed. It is argued that such inferences are important 
to any theory of the interpretation of sentences and 
provide evidence that the meaning of a sentence is not 
Solely a function of the intrinsic properties of the 
sentence but is dependent upon context as well. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9083. Taylor, Ronald N. & Taylor, Margaret Е. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Differential 
Perceptions of environmental esthetics. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 587-591.—Investigat- 
ed attributes of corporate office employees (№ = 95) 
Whose responses to an anonymous mailed questionnaire 
indicated differing levels of sensitivity to the aesthetic 
features of a modern office building. Hypotheses that 
young workers (under 35 yrs of age) and workers having 
Shorter exposure to the building would exhibit greater 
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sensitivity to aesthetic features of the work environment 
were upheld, but the hypothesis that female workers 
would be more sensitive than male workers was по! 
supported. Workers of greater aesthetic sensitivity were 
more likely to indicate that the building contributed to 
their productivity and efficiency and influenced their 
attitudes toward works of art in general.—Journal 
abstract. Т 

9084. Wiart, C. [Tentative structure of research on 
plastic expression.] (Fren) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1972, 
Vol. 15(1), 10-27.—Describes various approaches (e.g., 
descriptive) to the study of “plastic expression” in art. 
Topics include psychopathological studies of the artist, 
comparative studies of creative works, and psychosocial 
studies of the spectator’s art preferences. 
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9085. Ammon, Giinter. [Dream as a function of ego 
and group dynamics.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 
1973, Vol. 6(3), 145-164.— Discusses the role of the ego 
within a dream, the interrelationship of dreams and 
present group situations and the primary childhood 
group, and the manifestations of ego and identity 
development in dream structure. It is proposed that the 
formation of ego boundaries is essential for ego and 
identity development and that this formation is based on 
the communications and the group dynamics of child- 
hood. It is concluded that a systematic relationship 
between different pathological ego reactions and dream 
elaboration might be revealed in the interaction of the 
mother and child and the communication with the 
surrounding group. It is suggested that analytic group 
therapy is the treatment of choice for patients with we: 
egos. The communication of dreams within the group 
and the meaning of the communication is discussed. (25 
ref)—English summary. 

9086. Bachtold, Louise М. (U. California, Davis) 
Similarities in personality profiles of college and career 
women. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
429-430.—Administered the 16 PF to 108 female college 
seniors majoring in psychology, science, art, and English. 
When their scores were compared with profiles foi 
successful women in related careers, pattern similarity 
coefficients were significant for each field. Data affirm 
that characteristics which have been related to profes- 
sional and creative productivity may be discerned among 
women of college age.—Journal abstract. 

9087. Beavers, Terry L. (U. Southwestern Louisiana) 
A note on the function of dreams. Psychology 
1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 31-32.—Compares dream behav: 
ior and systematic desensitization. It is suggested tha 
aversive properties of the behavior symbolized in < 
dream are subjected to counter-conditioning, allowing 
decrease in the distortion of the symbol and thereby 
jncreasing the reinforcing properties of the dream 
—Author abstract. 

9088. Bharath Raj, J. (All India Inst. of Speech 4 
Hearing, Mysore) Personality problems of colleg 

„ Journal of the All India Institute of Speech ¢ 
Hearing, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2, 58-63.—Administered Ey 
senck’s Personality Inventory (EPI) including the Li 
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Scale orally to small groups of undergraduates and 
cacher trainees. EPI responses of 502 males and 282 
Bs were analyzed to establish criterion limits on 
Neuroticism and Extraversion for use in identifying 
neurotic trends. Results show that 16% of Ss were 
issessed as neurotics on the criterion of M + 1 
tandard deviation. No significant differences occurred 
п neurotic scores of males and females, nor among 
lifferent education groups.—K. C. Panda. 

9089. Block, Jack; von der Lippe, Anna & Block, 
eanne Н. (U. California, Berkeley) Sex-role and 
socialization patterns: Some personality concomitants 
ind environmental antecedents. Journal of Consulting & 
ical Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 321—341. 
Distinguished between sex-role typing, socialization, 
id identification in 66 male and 69 female 30-40 yr old 
s using the Femininity and Socialization scales of the 
California Psychological Inventory. Ss were grouped 
according to their sex-role and socialization pattern: sex 
ippropriate-socialized, sex ар ropriate-unsocialized, sex 
nappropriate-socialized, and sex inappropriate-unso- 
sialized. The personality correlates of these patternings 
were highly informative, as were the family and 
ildhood data available for these Ss. The relationships 
уеге interpreted employing an articulated version of the 
concept of identification. It is noted that sex-role typing 
‘or men appears to expand the personal options available 
them; for women, sex-role typing seems to restrict the 
ternatives of action and expression that are available. 
(51 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9090. Burt, Roger B. An exploratory study of 
rsonality manifestations in paintings. Genetic 
sychology Monographs, 1973(Aug), Vol. 88(1), 133-169. 
Results of a mixed predictive and empirical study 
dicate significant relationships between Jung’s person- 
ity typology (as measured by the Myers-Briggs Type 
idicator) and painting variables of line, color, and form 
In the paintings of 92 fine-arts students. The sample was 
heavily weighted with superior function intuitive types. 
(hus, it was possible only to compare the characteristics 
pf the paintings of superior function intuitive types with 
| other superior function types combined. However, the 
predominance of 1 superior function type made it 
possible to explore the effects of attitudes and auxiliary 
junction types within the more restricted range. These 
Initial results suggest this is a promising area of research. 
—Author abstract. 
|... 9091. Cerbus, George & Travis, Robert J. (Longview 
State Hosp., Cincinnati, О.) Seasonal variation of 
personality of college students as measured by the 
MMPI. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
65-666.—Administered the short form of the MMPI to 
16 undergraduates in December and April. Results do 
not support the hypothesis of an increase of emotional 
roblems in the spring except for energy and activity 
е1 (Ma scale). 
9092. Cohen, David B. & Wolfe, Gary. (U. Texas, 

\ustin) Dream recall and repression: Evidence for an 
alternative hypothesis. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 

chology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 349-355. —Attempted 
) demonstrate a significant association between dream 
ecall frequency and external locus of control, field 
lependence, and “poor inner life” in 5 experiments with 
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undergraduates (М = 298). Instruments used included 
self-rating scales, a sociometric measure, and a battery of 
personality tests (e.g., Rotter’s Internal-External Control 
Scale). Results of Exp I-III and previous studies do not 
provide strong support for the inner-rejectant (repres- 
sion) formulation. Exp IV demonstrated that a brief, 
psychodynamically neutral postsleep distraction has a 
strong inhibitory effect on dream recall. Exp V included 
the same postsleep distraction and in addition used 
presleep dream attitude inductions designed to maximize 
(high salience) or minimize (low salience) a belief that 
dreams reveal personal problems. The inhibitory effect 
of the postsleep distraction was replicated. The high- 
salience induction did not inhibit dream recall, even for 
infrequent dream recallers. Results suggest that a 
distinction should be made between life-style variables 
conceptually related to repression that may correlate 
with dream recall frequency and factors unrelated to 
repression that directly determine the process of dream 
recall. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9093. Colson, Donald B. & Hurwitz, Barry А. 
(Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) A new experi- 
mental approach to the relationship between color- 
shading and suicide attempts. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 237-241.—Developed 
a color-shading technique to study the previously 
demonstrated relationship between Rorschach test color- 
shading responses and suicide attempts. Of 17 matched 
pairs of hospitalized psychiatric patients (age range 
19-47 yrs), those who had attempted suicide gave 
significantly more shading responses to chromatic cards 
than those who had no history of suicide attempts. 
Results suggest that the technique may be useful in 
further studies of affect —Journal abstract. 9s 

9094. Constantinople, Anne. (Vassar Coll.) Masculini- 
ty-femininity: An exception to a famous dictum? 
Psychological Bulletin, 1973(Nov), Vol. 80(5), 389-407. 
—Reviews the major tests of masculinity-femininity 
(M-F) in adults, with special attention to the ways In 
which their construction and use reflect the following 
untested assumptions about the nature of the M-F 
construct: (a) it is best defined in terms of sex differences 
in item responses, (b) it is a single bipolar dimension 
ranging from extreme masculinity at 1 end to extreme 
femininity at the other, and (c) it is undimensional in 
nature and can be adequately measured by a single 
Score. Evidence which questions the validity of шо 
assumptions and, therefore, of tests of M—F is presente . 
It is concluded that further theoretical and empirical 
work is necessary in all aspects of the problem. (75 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 1 

9095. Cooper, John & Kelleher, Michael. Gori 
Hosp., Nottingham, England) The Leyton Obsession 
Inventory: A principal components analysis on norma 
subjects. Psychological Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 20) 
204-208.—Analyzed the replies of 302 normal ud 
divided into subgroups by sex and nationality, to z 
Leyton Obsessional Inventory using principal aum 
nents technique. 3 distinct components were found in ri 
the analyses: “clean and tidy,” “incompleteness, FE _ 
“checking.” Other less distinct components are rf 
scribed, and the differences and similarities between е 
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analyses of the subgroups are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

9096. Dargel, Russell & Kirk, Roger E. (William Carey 
Coll.) Note on relation of anxiety to field dependency. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 218. 

9097. Davis, Everett E. (U. Texas, El Paso) An 
analysis of the autobiographical statements of adoles- 
cents. Measurement & Evaluation in Guidance, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 6(2), 117-121.—Asked each of 419 8th-11th graders 
to tell in his own words what kind of person he was. 
Responses were categorized into 136 primary and 59 
secondary topics. The most popular categories were such 
socially approved topics as school, family, athletics, self, 
and friends. Socially disapproved topics, €, drugs, 
marihuana, and sex were listed relatively infrequently. 
—Journal abstract. 

9098. DiMarco, Nicholas J. & Wilhelm, Paul. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) Relationship between self-actualiza- 
tion and manipulation. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 33(2), 633-634.—Administered the Personal Orien- 
tation Inventory (POI) and the Mach IV Scale to 137 
undergraduates. Significant positive correlations between 
the Mach IV scale and POI subscales of Existentiality, 
Feeling Reactivity, Self-acceptance, and Capacity for 
Intimate Contact, and a significant negative correlation 
between the Mach IV Scale and the Nature of Man 
Constructive subscale were found. 

9099. Elton, Charles F. & Rose, Harriett A. (О. 
Kentucky, Coll. of Education) Relationship between 
variety of work experience and personality. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 1347136. 
—Compared Omnibus Personality Inventory (OPI) 
scores and a measure of the variety of precollege work 
experience (Student Profile Report of the American 
College Test) for 1,330 male and 1,046 female under- 
graduates. Ss (separated by sex) were randomly selected 
in groups of 100 each from populations divided into 
below average, average, and above average Work 
experience. Ss with above average work experience had 
higher OPI scores on Thinking Introversion and Social 
Extravérsion than Ss with average or below average work 
scores. Ss with many work experiences had higher scores 
on Complexity and Impulse Expression and lower scores 
on Masculinity-Femininity than those Ss with few or 
average work experiences. There were no sex differences. 
Findings are interpreted as operationally defining the 

‘work personality.”—Journal abstract. 

9100. Enzie, R. F.; Sawyer, R. N. & Montgomery, F. 
A. (U. Missouri, Rolla) Manifest anxiety of Vietnam 
returnees and undergraduates. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 446.—Administered the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety scale to 73 Vietnam combat veterans 
and a control group of male undergraduates. There was 
ho significant difference in the mean level of manifest 
anxiety between the 2 groups. A subsample of 27 
wounded veterans was not significantly different from 
the undergraduate sample.—Journal abstract. 

9101. Fine, Bernard J. (U.S. Army Research Inst. of 
Environmental Medicine, Natick, Mass.) Field-depend- 
ence-independence as "sensitivity" of the nervous 
system: Supportive evidence with color and weight 
discrimination. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 37(1), 287-295.— Consistent with a conceptualiza- 
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tion of field-dependence as a partially genetically based - 
"sensitivity" of the nervous system, it was hypothesized | 
that field-independent Ss would perform better than 
field-dependent Ss on tests of color and weight discrimi- f 
nation. 56 soldiers were identified as extreme on both j 
field dependence-independence and introversion-ex- 
traversion, based on scores on the Gottschaldt test (as 
used in the Objective-Analytic Anxiety Battery) and ће 
Maudsley Personality Inventory, respectively. Ss per- 
formed color and weight discrimination tasks. The color 
discrimination results very strongly support the hypothe- 
sis. The weight data provide additional support, but. 
weight discrimination appeared to interact with introver- 
sion-extraversion in addition to being related to field- | 
dependence.—Journal abstract. 

9102. Franklin, Billy J. (Western Carolina 185): 

itism and personal efficacy. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 594.—Predicted that highly dog- 
matic Ss would exhibit lower levels of personal efficacy 
than low dogmatic Ss. Scores of 85 undergraduates on | 
Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale and G. Gurin's Personal 
Efficacy Scale support the prediction. 

9103. Friedman, S. Thomas & Manaster, Cuy J. (U. 
Texas, Austin) Internal-external control: Studied 
through the use of proverbs. Psychological Reports, | 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 61 1-615.—Investigated the factori- | 
al structure and the construct validity of the factors 
based on responses of 488 undergraduates to a 25-item | 
test combining Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale | 
and the Proverbs Test. Responses to proverbs were 
factor analyzed, the factors subjected to analysis of 
variance by sex and year in school of S, and the factors: 
correlated with the total external score from Rotter's. 
scale. Results point to a single construct, internal control, 
and 2 broad types of subconstructs under the aegis of 
external control, situational and behavioral potential, 
—Journal abstract. 

9104. Gaines, Lawrence S. & Miller, Louise М. 
(Maryland Psychiatric Research Center, Baltimore) 
Measures of psychological differentiation: Rod-and- 
frame Test and the psychological differentiation inven- 
tory. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 


146. 

9105. Gavurin, Edward I. & Murgatroyd, Dorothy. 
(Herbert H. Lehman Coll., City О. New York) Anagram 
solving and locus of control. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 402. 

9106. Gilroy, Faith D. & Steinbacher, Roberta. (U.S. 
Public Health Services Hosp., Health Services Research, 
Baltimore, Md.) Extension of the Midi-Mult to a college 

lation. Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 37(3) 263-266.—Investigated the ability of E. 
Dean's “internal” and "external" Midi-Mults to predict 
long form MMPI scores in a college population. Ss were 
59 male and 56 female undergraduates. The necessity for 
determining adequate regression equations for trans- 
forming short form raw scores to standard form scores is 
discussed. The Midi-Mult is recommended for use with 
“normal” populations when administration of the stand- 
ard MMPI is prohibitive.—Journal abstract. 

9107. Gitter, George & Knoche, Ernest J: 
Importance ratings of 16 aspects of life. CRC Report, 
1971(Nov), No. 59, 95 p.—Examined the “structure of 
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| the quality of life" by analyzing ratings of the relative 
| im E of 16 aspects of life (e.g., availability and use 
of leisure time, personal health and safety, and getting 
| along with people) and their relationship to “ego 
| distance” and selected attitudinal and demographic 
Variables. Ss were 104 undergraduates. Results generally 
show that (a) all 16 aspects of life were rated as 
important and were not perceived as radically different 
|from each other; (b) constitutional rights, personal 
(| safety, and health were rated highest; and (c) Ss 
||indicated that what happens to others was almost as 
important as what happens to themselves. No significant 
relationships were found as a function of 3 demographic 
‘and 2 attitudinal variables. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9108. Good, Lawrence R.; Good, Katherine С. & 
|| Golden, Stanford B. (Middle Tennessee State U.) An 
bjective measure of the motive to avoid powerless- 
mess. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
| 616-618.—Describes the development of a self-report 
j measure of the motive to avoid powerlessness. The 
|| reliability coefficient (KR-20) obtained for the final form 
|| of the 36-item, true-false scale was .86 for 251 undergrad- 
uates. 
.. 9109. Goodman, Lisl M. (Jersey City State Coll.) 
[| Perceptual preferences онак. 
ality. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
j 88(1), 111-132.—Investigated the relationship between 
|| Perceptual part or whole preferences and relative 
[| €go-nonego segregation in 6 age groups of 20 Ss: 4-yr- 
old nursery school children, 5-yr-old kindergartners, 6- 

-old Ist graders, 17-yr-old adolescents, 22-39 yr old 
adults, and 40-60 yr oid adults. Ego boundary permea- 
bility vs impermeability was measured by the Rorschach 
|| test, and perceptual preferences were assessed by means 
| of Goodman's Alternative Perception Test. Results 
| significantly (p < .001) support the hypotheses that 
ү there would be a congruency between (a) an integrative 
| cognitive attitude, preference for whole perceptions, and 
| ego boundary permeability; and (b) an analytic cognitive 
attitude, preference for part perceptions, and ego 
impermeability. (19 ref)—Author abstract. 

9110. Gulas, Ivan. (Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, Mass.) 
MMPI two-point codes for a “normal” college male 
population: A replication study. Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2) 319-322. Compared 2-point 
MMPI code distributions for a sample of 609 precollege 
male students (i.e., entering freshmen) with the code 
distribution of 701 precollege male students obtained 2 
yrs earlier. The same 7 2-point code types occurred most 
frequently in both samples and accounted for over 50% 
of the cases in both samples. Further support was 
obtained for the hypothesis that Scale 5 is related more 
to IQ and/or educational aspiration and/or socioeco- 


j 
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tle data on “normal” college males.—Author 
асі. 


9111. Gur, Raquel & Reyher, Joseph. (Michigan State 
U.) Relationship between Style of hypnotic induction 
| and direction of lateral movements. Journal of 

"Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 499—505. 


— Compared on 3 scales the hypnotic susceptibility of 
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135 Ss who differed in direction of lateral conjugate 
movement of the eyes upon being asked a reflective 
question: (a) Harvard Group Scale of Hypnotic suscepti- 
bility, Form A; (b) right-induction scale—items were 
phrased in a highly active and intellectual style and 
called for focusing on external events; (c) left-induction 
Scale—items were phrased in a passive and emotional 
style and called for focusing attention on internal 
subjective feelings and experiences. No significant main 
effects due to eye directionality or style of induction 
were found; however, a significant interaction was 
obtained. The left movers performed better than both 
right movers and bidirectionals on the left-induction 
scale; the right movers performed better than the left 
movers, but not better than the bidirectionals, on the 
right-induction scale. An unexpected finding was that 
left movers were more likely than right-movers and 
bidirectionals to prefer a female to a male E. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9112. Gynther, Malcolm D.; Altman, Harold & 
Sletten, Ivan W. (St. Louis U.) Development of an 
empirical interpretive system for the MMPI: Some after- 
the-fact observations. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 232-234.— Presents observations 
based on a previous actuarial analysis of over 3,400 
MMPIs to help others make decisions related to 
interpretations offered by past, present, and future 
systems. Emphasis is placed on empirical systems, since 
the nonactuarial systems are difficult to evaluate. 
Replication is recommended highly as a technique to 
enhance validity of interpretations. Some 2-point code 
types seem to have few if any correlates, but approxi- 
mately Ж of MMPIs should be interpretable by this 
approach. The relation between N per code type and 
number of significant descriptors per code type is 
complex, but generally the code type that is being 
investigated appears more relevant to successful outcome 
than N per se. In the authors' previous research, related 
code types (i.e., 2-4 vs 4-2) usvally had similar correlates, 
3-point codes did not seem to vary in interpretive 
meaning from the parent 2-point code, and sex and 
absolute elevation had little influence on correlates of a 
code type. However, the small Ns usually involved. in 
these intracode comparisons necessitate great caution 
when negative findings are interpreted. In contrast, race 
appeared to affect code type correlates quite drastically. 
—Journal su i & 

9113. Gynther, Malcolm D.; Altman, Harold © 
Warbin, Robert W. (St. Louis U.) A new actuarial- 
empirical automated MMPI interpretive program: The 
4-3/3-4 code type. Journal of Clinical PI 
1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 229-231.—Investigated the MM | 
4-3/3-4 code type with 174 Ss as part of a large studyo 
code types frequently produced by state hospital psyc di 
atric patients. Previous studies have shown the б 
derived 4-3 code type to be associated with violent i 
and other antisocial behaviors for males and females in : 
variety of institutional settings. However, the pd 
analysis of 2-point high code 4-3/3-4s failed to Са 1 
strate any meaningful pattern of correlates for d 
profile, despite the fact that many of the Me TES 
the rating scales concerned antisocial behavior. d: 
discrepancy may be due to the fact that D^ 4-35 ап 
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point 4-3s are not identical. Furthermore, 4-3 correlates 
may be a function of age. The clinician faced with a 4-3 
profile should consider these essentially negative findings 
before writing an interpretive report—Journal summary. 

9114. Hoar, Mildred W. & Faust, William L. (Clare- 
mont Coll., Graduate School) The Children's Appercep- 
tion Test: Puzzle and regular form. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 244-247.—Adminis- 
tered the Children's Apperception Test (CAT) to 9 male 
and 9 female preschool children in a way which required 
Ss to become motorically involved with the pictures. Ss 
gave significantly more apperceptive responses to a 
puzzle form of the CAT than to the regular form. It was 
felt that the puzzle form was a more valuable instrument. 
It is suggested that any projective technique for very 
young children should be designed so that the response 
from the child results from his being actively involved in 
the situation.—Journal abstract. 

9115. Hood, Ralph W. (U. Tennessee, Chattanooga) 
Hypnotic susceptibility and reported religious experi- 
ence. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
549-550.—Investigated the relationship between the 
reported religious experience and hypnotic susceptibility 
of 81 undergraduates, all Protestant affiliates. The 
correlation between R. W. Hood’s Religious Experience 
Episodes Measure and the Harvard Group Scale of 
Hypnotic Susceptibility was .36. 

9116. Kaplan, Н. В. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Texas 
Medical Center, Houston) Self-derogation and social 
Position: Interaction effects of sex, race, ‚апа 
age. Social Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 8(2), 92-99. 
— Collected data by survey research methods from a 
county and urban population sample (N — 500) in the 
South. Self-derogation was measured by a factorially 
derived index. The individual effects of the social 
positions upon self-derogation were generally statistically 
nonsignificant and/or not uniform throughout the 
population. However, strong interaction effects were 
Observed. Self-derogation was relatively great among less 
educated white females, more educated black males, and 
less educated white males aged 50—59. It is suggested that 
Systematic consideration of the interaction effects of 
social positions would account for much of the inconsis- 
tency apparent in the related literature and would lead to 
further hypotheses regarding the genesis of negative self- 
attitudes. (French & German summaries) (38 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

.9117. Khatena, Joe. (Marshall U.) Production of 
original verbal images by college adults to variable time 
intervals. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 2), 1285-1286.—Investigated the effects of 
varying time intervals on the production of ori; 
Verbal responses. 28 college men and 62 college women 
in groups of high, moderate, and low creativity were 
Presented with 10 onomatopoetic word stimuli at 
intervals of 5, 10, and 15 sec, and as much time as the S 
needed. Highly creative Ss showed greater gains in mean 
Originality scores than less creative Ss when given а 15- 
Sec deadline, and highly creative men maintained 
superiority even when Ss were given as much time as 
needed.—Journal abstract. 2 

9118. King, Priscilla V. & King, James Е. (О. Arizona) 
A children's humor test. Psychological Reports, 
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1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 632.—Describes a children’s | 
humor test which consists of 5 incomplete drawings and 
which requires the S to choose either a nonsensical ога _ 
hostile-aggressive humor alternative to complete the 
meaning of the scene. 54 4 yr olds and boys preferred 
hostile-aggressive alternatives significantly more than 53 qf 
5 yr olds and girls. y 

9119. Ledoux, Michel. [Life, death and creation.] | 
(Fren) Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1972(Jul), Vol. 
36(4), 585-598.—Presents some notes on the subject of | 
life, death, and creation. The following ideas are # 
discussed: (a) Sociologists are in agreement in saying | 
that the cognitive process evades the sexual forces of self _ 
and turns them toward new ends, a process to which is | 
given the name sublimation. (b) The instinct of death is | 
one of delinking. (c) To the creative processes, sexuality 
appears as a living, menacing, mortal presence. (d) The 
ego is constructed in a constant dialectic between 2- 
poles.—C. Kokkinis. 3 

9120. Lopata, Helena Z. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill) | 
Self-identity in marriage and widowhood. Sociological | 
Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 14(3), 407-418.—Notes that | 
theories of symbolic interaction and ethnomethodology | 
assume that everyone undertakes a complex process of 
construction of reality, including self-identity, in interac: 
tion with significant others. Utilizing data obtained from 
a study of the effects of marriage among American | 
metropolitan women, variations of identity reformula- | 
tion among 300 widows were analyzed. Results support - 
the hypothesis that the higher the education of the - 
woman, as measured by formal schooling, the more she 
is likely to experience and undertake identity reformula- 
tion in marriage and in widowhood. (42 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9121. Malotinova, Miriam & Hampejsova, Olga. 
(Charles U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) [First experiences | 
gained in a study on determining subjective states.] 
(Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 
239-251.—Constructed a Czech equivalent of the V. 
Newlis Mood Adjective Check List (MACL) and verified 
it with 80 high school students. To 7a priori established 
dimensions, Es added Czech equivalents of adjectives ог | 
descriptions of moods and then checked and revised the 
list with 89 college students of philology. After that, the 
revised list was presented to the Ss who were instructed 
to indicate on a 5-point scale to what extent their 
momentary mood accorded with the items of the list. The 
Holzinger B coefficient was used for matrix correlation. 
As a result, 7 groups of items were obtained which 
corresponded rou; ly to the a priori determined dimen- 
sions. It is stated that the discrepancies and shortcomings 
in dimensions and list items which were revealed by the 
analysis will have to be studied further in order to perfect 
the equivalent questionnaire. (English & Russian sum- 
maries) (1 p ref)—T. Fisher. 

rA Marzol, Stanley S. & Kirchner, John H. 
(Illinois State U.) Personality traits and color choices 
for House-Tree-Person drawings. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Apt), Vol. 29(2), 240-245.— Tested the 
theory that basic personality characteristics are revealed 
in chromatic drawings. 146 male and 153 female 
undergraduates were given the 16 PF and made 
chromatic and achromatic House-Tree-Person (HTP) 


ff 


ig drawings. The most significant personality—color correla- 
tions involved the person drawing and the use of either 1 
color only, 6 or more colors, purple, or orange. The 
] nem nce or absence of a drawing characteristic may 

nave been associated with whether S was moderate 


| trait. The meaning of the color choice seemed to depend 
on the sex of the S. Results in general neither refute nor 
support HTP hypotheses. It is concluded that some 
| color-choice characteristics are correlated with some 
nality traits, but that these correlations are too low 
о provide more than tentative suggestions as to the 
d meaning of any color choice or color combination in any 
of the 3 drawings.—Journal summary. 
| _ 9123. Mason, Russell E. (Veterans Administration 
- Hosp., Mental Health Clinic, Palo Alto, Calif.) Creativity 
to sexual values as factors to importance, frequency, 
ind feeling ratings. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
d 1973(Jun) Vol. 37(3), 267-275.—Reports the develop- 
|]. ment of a Specific Values Scale, a 48-item measure which 
reflects human values, activities, and feelings that are 
| applicable cross-culturally. Factor analyses identified 1 
general and 23 primary factors by independently 
|} grouping dimensions of attitudinal importance, frequen- 
|| су of experiences, and pleasantness-unpleasantness of 
bodily feelings. 296 17-55 yr olds, whose 13 “values” 
| ranged from social activities and ethical beliefs to sexual 
|| activities and significance (importance feeling), rated the 
4 scale. The importance of self-understanding and the 
|| Pleasantness of clothes grooming and of friendship were 
|| emphasized. Rebelling, arguments, and negative feelings 
| were deemphasized. No significant differences were 
- found between sexes.—Journal abstract. 
|. 9124. Mehryar, A. H.; Khajavi, Е. & Hosseini, A. 
|| (Pahlavi U., Shiraz, Iran) Some correlates of psychoti- 
|} cism in a normal group of Iranian youth. Psychology, 
[| 1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 44-52.—Administered a Persian 
J| adaptation of Eysenck's Psychoticism scale (P-scale) and 
j the Eysenck Personality Inventory to 986 Iranian 
|| University applicants. A comparison of those scoring 
{ very high and low on the P-scale revealed significant 
differences on 9 of the 14 variables. High scorers 
performed poorly on tests of intelligence and academic 
achievement, had a high level of neuroticism, and 
үе the interpersonal atmosphere of their parental 
omes as strained. High P groups tended to come from 
ower class families, a tendency that was significant only 
for female Ss. Psychoticism was more correlated with 
heasures of intelligence and achievement than neuroti- 
€ism or extraversion. High and low P groups were better 
- differentiated than those from groups with high and low 
levels of parental education on 2 of 3 indices of 
Eugene and achievement. (24 ref)—Author abstract. 
|. 9125. Millimet, C. Raymond & Cohen, Howard J. (U. 
Nebraska, Omaha) Repression-sensitization: A reflec- 


|| Personality Assessment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 255-259. 
| — Tested Н. M. Lefcourt's (see PA, Vol. 40:13194) 
finding that repressors view repression-sensitization 
(R-S) Scales as measures of mental illness, while 
sensitizers view these scales as revealing honesty with 
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| tion of test-taking set or personal adjustment. Journal of 
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illness, openness and honesty, and control. Results show 
that the 3 conditions had no effect on responses to the 
Millimet Manifest Anxiety-Defensiveness scale, another 
measure of R-S. Content analysis revealed that repres- 
sors and sensitizers viewed their opposites as maladjust- 
ed and adjusted, respectively. Results support a personal 
adjustment view of R-S.—Journal abstract. 

9126. Morrison, Thomas L.; Thomas, M. Duane & 
Weaver, S. Joseph. (U. Kansas, Medical Center, Child- 
ren's Rehabilitation Unit, Kansas City) Self-esteem and 
self-estimates of academic performance. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 
412-415.—Used 3 measures of self-esteem to test the 
hypothesis that 36 undergraduates with low self-esteem 
would predict getting lower grades on an examination 
than 36 high-self-esteem Ss. The hypothesis was con- 
firmed (p < .01) for Coopersmith's Self-Esteem Inven- 
tory but not for Ziller's Social Self-Esteem scale or for 
the subscale of Coopersmith's Inventory specifically 
relevant to school self-esteem. Implications of the results 
for the measurement of self-esteem are discussed. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9127. Morse, John J. & Young, Darroch F. (U. 
California; Graduate School of Management, Los 
Angeles) Personality development and task choices: A 

view. Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(3) 
307-324.— Describes a psychoanalytic model of psycho- 
sexual development as it influences particular behavioral 
preferences, particularly attitudes towards individualism, 
attitudes toward authority, and tolerance of ambiguity. 
Differences in work tasks and job settings are described 
using certainty and predictability of tasks as the 
differentiating dimension. Differences in behavioral 
preferences based on early personality development and 
differences in the routineness and certainty of work tasks 
are related. Such personality developmental differences 
can be matched in a consistent manner with task choices 
which are characterized by different degrees of certainty. 
Supportive data are derived from a „questionnaire 
consisting of ranking scales measuring attitudes towards 
task certainty given to 235 professionals working in 8 
different organizations. Results suggest that individuals 
suggest tasks where the required behavior is suited to 
basic tendencies emerging from personality dispositions 
laid down early in psychosexual development. (21 ref) 
—W. W. Meissner. h 
9128. Olweus, Dan. (U. Bergen, Norway) Personality 
and aggression. Nebraska Symposium on Motivation, 
1972, Vol. 20, 261-321.—Uses the truncated pyramid a 
a general conceptual scheme in order to represent t i 
organization of psychological theories and their nro 
with the lowest level referring to directly observable S 
and the higher levels referring to theoretical varia s 
and concepts. Definition of terms precedes a paca 
of the origins of aggression. Test data based on inven si 
scales and peer ratings by groups of schoolboys bug И 
analyzed and compared and demonstrated that heiss 
certain conditions the boys' overt aggressive behar me 
can be predicted with considerable accuracy o 
projective test material as well as from ied 
data. The general implications of the individ 
situation controversy in psychology are ехаппес. 
ref)—J. M. Roberts. 
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9129. Organ, Dennis W. (Indiana U., School of 
Business) Locus of control and clarity of self-concept. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 
100-102.—Administered Rotter’s Internal-External Con- 
trol Scale and a semantic differential measure of clarity 
of self-concept to 94 male employees of an industrial 
corporation and 115 undergraduates. Results show that 
clarity of self-concept was positively and significantly 
related to the degree of internality. These findings, which 
are explained by attribution theory of person perception, 
remained significant after partialling out 2 measures of 
self-esteem.—Journal abstract. 

9130. Poe, Charles A. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Hampton, Va.) Internal consistency of Psycho- 
logical Effectiveness Scale. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 466.—Obtained self-ratings on the 
Psychological Effectiveness Scale from 136 college 
students. It was determined that the internal effective- 
ness of the scale (.91) in measuring actual personalities 
was as high as prior ratings made of personality concepts 
using the same scale. 

9131. Raanan, Susan L. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Test review. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 20(5), 477-478.— Describes the administration and 
scoring of the Personal Orientation Inventory (POD, 
developed by E. L. Shostrom, to measure values and 
behavior considered by therapists to be important for 
self-actualization. A review of POI reliability and 
concurrent validity is presented. The POI is criticized for 
the following reasons: (a) the decision that POI Time 
Competence and Inner-Directed Support subscales are 
the variables most basic to self-actualization is an 
arbitrary one, (b) traits defined as self-actualizing are 
culture-specific, (c) neither the therapist nor the client 
standardization sample is described, and (d) no distinc- 
tions are made between the concepts of self-actualization 
and mental health. It is concluded that the POI may be 
used as a therapeutic device to facilitate personal 
exploration of life style but is of limited value as either а 
diagnostic or research instrument.—A. Olson. 

.9132. Reilly, David Н. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Note on relation of auditory-visual integration and 
intelligence. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
37(1), 138. 

9133. Ruch, John C.; Morgan, Arlene H. & Hilgard, 
Emest R. (Stanford U.) Behavioral predictions from 
hypnotic responsiveness scores when obtained with and 
without prior induction procedures. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 543-546.—Adminis- 
tered the Barber Suggestibility Scale (BSS) and the 
Stanford Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, Form A (SHSS) 
to 80 high school students, half with imagination 
instructions and half with hypnotic induction instruc- 
tions. The Stanford Profile Scale of Hypnotic Suscepti- 
bility, Form I (SPS), was subsequently administered to 
test the predictive effectiveness of the scales. The SPS 
has both different induction procedures and different 
item content from the BSS and the SHSS, which are very 
similar in their test-suggestion topics. Correlations with 
the SPS were much higher following prior testing under 
induction rather than imagination conditions, and 
induction conditions raised both objective and subjective 
Scores above imagination conditions. Although both the 
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BSS and the SHSS yielded similar results, some differ- | 
ences were noted. The subjective correction makes a 
greater difference for BSS than for SHSS scores, so that - 
the subjective correction is to be recommended especial- 
ly when the BSS is used.—Journal abstract. 

9134. Russell, Gordon W. & Sandilands, Mark L. (О. - 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada) Some correlates of con- 
ceptual complexity. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), | 
Vol. 33(2, 587-593.—Administered 3 measures of © 
conceptual complexity (the Н. M. Schroder et al. 
Paragraph Completion Test, the B. W. Tuckman 
Interpersonal Topical Inventory, and a complexity self- 
description) to 169, 159, and 367 undergraduates, 
respectively. Demographic data (age, sex, GPA, and 
birth order) were unrelated to complexity as were 
religious denominations and political party preferences. 
Complexity scores were generally lower for (a) Ss 
reporting religious affiliations vs nonaffiliates, (b) Ss 
voting for a party rather than a man, (c) Ss enrolled їп 
education curriculums vs arts and sciences, and (d) Ss 
enrolled in preprofessional training programs vs those 
working toward a BA degree. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9135. Saul, Leon J. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical - 
School) Dynamics of cigarette addiction. International 
Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1972(May), Vol. - 
10), 24-29.—Discusses the psychological basis for 
cigarette smoking. It is contended that the cigarette isin | 
large part a mother substitute for the addicted smoker. It 
is noted that if a person cannot prevent himself from 
doing something that endangers his life, self-destructive 
hostility is operating. Addiction is a form of compulsion. 
It is also noted that: (a) Hostility is an important 
motivation in all compulsion; (b) The use of the mouth 
in smoking suggests oral erotism; (c) A phallic, mascu- 
line protest is frequently obvious; (d) There appears to 
be a receptive dependent motivation. S was a 35-yr-old 
happily married and hard-working male who sought help 
because of emotional distance from people. When he 
developed a bronchial condition, he found himself 
unable to stop smoking. A second S was a beautiful girl 
who had survived severe childhood neglect. Although 
loved by her husband and friends and terrified of lung 
cancer, she was unable to quit smoking. Psychotherapy 
of cigarette addiction faces the same difficulties intrinsic 
to every symptom that gives pleasure and has a strong 
regressive component.—C. Kokkinis. 

9136. Schmidt, Harald E. (U. Witwatersrand, Jo- 
hannesburg, S. Africa) Personality correlates of the 
creative architecture student. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1030.—Found through a 
multiple regression analysis that the creative architecture 
student has low scores on Social Acquiescence and 
Conventional Mores, high scores on Gottschaldt Figures, 
Work Attitude, Pattern Relations, and Hostility. 

9137. Seidmann, P. [The capacity for “sentient 
listening”: Anthropological reflections on a postulate of 
depth psychology.) (Germ) Psychotherapy & Psychoso- 
matics, 1973, Vol. 22(1), 5264.— Considers that “sentient 
listening” for the unconscious repressed is, or ought to 
be, for every practical depth psychologist, one of the 
essential working-instruments, independent of every 
school of thouht. In 1926 Freud was the Ist to recognize 
the necessity for sentient listening as an analytic, 
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hermeneutic skill. The place of sentient listening in the 
field of depth psychological practice and anthropological 
‘reflection is discussed. Proceeding from gnoseological 
considerations, the anthropological meaning of sentient 
listening is developed.—English abstract. 
9138. Shostrom, Everett L. (Inst. of Therapeutic 
Psychology, Santa Ana, Calif.) Comment on a test 
review: The Personal Orientation Inventory. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 479—481. 
—Replies to S. L. Raanan's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 5) 
criticism of Shostrom's Personal Orientation Inventory 
(POI) by reviewing recent studies concerning POI 
| concurrent validity and usefulness. It is concluded that 
| the POI is a valuable diagnostic, research, and therapeu- 
| tic instrument. 
-— 9139. Silver, Maurice J. (Hahneman Medical Coll. & 
| Hosp., Div. of Research & Evaluation, Philadelphia, Pa.) 
| Hypnotizability as related to repression-sensitization 
and mood. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 15(4), 245-249.— Studied initial hypno- 
tizability as a function of a personality variable, the 
2 e Repression-Sensitization (R-S) Scale, and mood in 
40 male undergraduates. Mood was assessed by the 
Nowlis Mood Adjective Check List and the Wessman- 
Ricks Personal Feeling Scales. Hypnotizability (Stanford 
‘Hypnotic Susceptibility Scale, Form C) was significantly 
] related to both mood scales. Problems with the Byrne R- 
| S as a measure of repression are discussed.—M. V. Kline. 
.. 9140. Sjóbring Н. Personality structure апа 
| development: A model and its application. Аса 
| Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Suppl. 244, 204 p.—Dis- 
usses the personality theories and work of Henrik 
-Sjóbring (1879-1956), a Swedish psychiatrist. Sjóbring 
was one of the first to propose a multidimensional 
approach to psychiatric diagnosis and personality. His 
Ork is based on the study of individual variation but 
incorporated into a general model of psychological 
function. He recognized 4 sources of individual varia- 
tion: (a) generally accepted variations in intelligence, 
termed “capacity”; (b) validity, the elasticity of energy in 
nervous processes; (c) solidity, a hypothesized mobility- 
inertia continuum in the nervous substrate; and (d) 
stability, the degree of habituation attainable by an 
individual. These variants of personality are directly 
related to physiological processes in the CNS, Sjóbring's 
“work in personality disorders, lesional symptomatolo- 
ез, developmental factors, and the philosophical 
implications of his theories are presented. (5 p ref)—L. 
4 Gorsey. 
9141. Spence, Donald P. & Gordon, Carol M. (New 
‘ork U., Research Center for Mental Health) Activation 
and assessment of an early oral fantasy: An exploratory 
| Study. Psychological Issues, 1973, Vol. 8(2, Mono. 30), 
1) 11-28.—Conducted an experimental test of the proposi- 
| tion that a subliminal stimulus would provide a point of 
entry for the study and measurement of unconscious 
| fantasies. It was hypothesized that severe rejection would 
E arouse a compensatory fantasy of being fed, and that 
|| Such a fantasy would be particularly likely to appear 
among Ss who showed, on a questionnaire, that they use 
food in response to rejection. A 2 х 2 x 2 factorial 
ga was used, in which high- and low-scoring Ss on 
the questionnaire were made to feel either rejected ог 
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accepted, and were exposed to either a positive or a 
neutral subliminal stimulus prior to being asked to learn 
a list of words, some of which were related to the 
infantile nursing situation and some related to a more 
socialized eating situation. The hypothesis was most 
strongly confirmed in the analysis of importations- 
—words which were not on the list but were erroneously 
recalled.—E. M. Coles. 

9142. Stein, Mark L. (US Naval Hosp., St. Albans, 
N.Y.) An empirical validation of the relation between 
Rorschach white-space and oppositionality. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 375-381.—Al- 
though the Rorschach white-space response (S) has been 
traditionally interpreted in terms of oppositional tenden- 
cies, attempts to validate this relationship have been 
hampered by the lack of a criterion-specific measure of 
oppositionality. As part of a broader investigation of the 
relationship between handedness and personality styles, 
a rating-scale measure of oppositionality was designed. 
Oppositionality ratings were obtained for 40 male U.S. 
Navy enlisted men and correlated with white-space 
scores earned by each S on the Rorschach test. 
Significant positive correlations between degree of rated 
oppositionality and amount of white-space perception 
were obtained. High levels of white-space response were 
most effective in prediction of degree of rated opposi- 
tionality. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9143. Todd, Gibson A. (Denver General Hosp., Colo.) 
Perceptual factors in color-affect arousal. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 225-234. 
—Administered TAT Cards | and 5, modified by the 
addition of red and blue to each set, to 30 male 7-8 and 
10-11 yr olds classified as field-dependent (FD) or field- 
independent (FI) by Hidden Shapes Test scores. The 
task was too difficult for the younger age group 50 the 
majority of results apply to the older age group only. 
Significant differences were found for the red card but 
not for the blue or an achromatic card. With the Ist 
presentation of the red card, disruption occurred for 
both FI and FD Ss. With subsequent presentations, older 
FI Ss produced longer stories with more feelings. Results 
support the notion that red has properties that are not 
shared with blue and that the psychological effects of red 
are in accord with aspects of ego control and affect 
management represented by field dependence-indepen- 
dence. (32 ref)—L. Gorsey. ў к 

9144, Verma, Gajendra К. (U. East Anglia, Norwich, 
England) A use of thematic apperception to assess 
achievement motivation. Japanese Psychological Re- 
search, 1973(May), Vol. 151), 45-50—Attempted s 
construct and validate a measure of achievemen 
motivation based on the TAT. The responses of ТИ 
British 14-16 уг olds to 4 ТАТ cards were analyzed. 2 
2 dimensions, hope of success and fear of failure, VES 
treated separately. Positive and consistent inteso d 
and interstory agreements were noted which indica E 
that the reliability-of the thematic apperception moe 
was reasonably satisfactory. Nonsignificant соеп 
between intelligence test scores and the 2 ааа 
motivation variables suggest the need for further exp e 
ation of this dimension as a potentially important aspe 
of human personality.—Journal abstract. 
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9145. Versey, John & Joshi, Ram T. (U. London, Inst. 
of Education, England) Breskin rigidity test and 
intelligence: An English sample. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1284.—Administered 
S. Breskin's nonverbal rigidity test, together with the 
Shipley-Institute of Living Scale for Measuring Intellec- 
tual Impairment (Abstract Reasoning test), to 143 12 yr 
olds. Results support the contention by Breskin and K. 
D. Rich that Breskin scores are unrelated to intelligence 
scores. 

9146. Zeldow, Peter B. (State U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse) Replication and extension of 
the personality profile of "artists in the making.” 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 541-542. 
—Replicated and extended F. Barron’s 1972 study of 
California Psychological Inventory scores of student 
playwrights and artists. Similar personality profiles were 
obtained (e.g., Ss were flexible, individualistic, self- 
accepting, impulsive, and uninterested in conventional 
cultural goals). 
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9147. Aboulker, P.; Bourguignon, O. & Chertok, L. 
[Problems in the psychological training of students.] 
(Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
21(1-6), 210-213.—Describes an experiment conducted 
over a 4-yr period in the psychological training of French 
medical students, using M. Balint's group method for 
enhancing the physician-patient therapeutic relation- 
ship. Changes in teaching methods instituted after the 
1968 French student riots brought about very little 
change in findings compared to results obtained prior to 
19687 40% of the students refused to attend the 
noncompulsory group, and 30% showed a rather limited 
interest in the group. The remaining 30% attended 
willingly, but only 15% of these were truly perceptive and 
persevering. —English abstract. 4 

9148. Abramowitz, Stephen L; Abramowitz, Christine 
V.; Jackson, Carolyn & Gomes, Beverly. (Vanderbilt U., 
Interuniversity Psychological & Counseling Center) The 
politics of clinical judgment: What nonliberal examiners 
infer about women who do not stifle themselves. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 41(3), 385-391.—Gave 71 professional counselors 
bogus clinical protocols varying only in the student 
testee’s sex and political inclination. The Ss, led to 
believe that they were participating in a survey aimed at 
generating normative data, were asked to infer the 
psychological status of the testee. The less liberal (but 
not the more liberal) Ss attributed si ificantly greater 
psychological maladjustment to the left politically active 
female client than to her male counterpart. The finding 
supports the position of T. Szasz and others that 
conventional ideologies are strengthened by certain 
moral-political consequences of mental health practice, 
and underscores the potential contribution of an етрїп- 
cal social psychology of clinical practice. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9149. Berlioz, C. [Medical controls in the 
physician-patient relationship.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1—6), 137-140.—Dis- 
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. intensive training in interviewing patients as a means of 


cusses relationships between patients, treating physi- - 
cians, and medical counsels which cause medical, social, — 
and legal problems. It is concluded that an exchange of | 
information between treating physicians and physicians | 
“charged with control” would result in better medical- 
social legislation. 4 
9150. Bernstein, L. (Marquette School of Medicine, 
Milwaukee, Wis.) Evaluating the teaching of physician- 
-patient relationships. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 214-219.—In 2 studies with Ist- 
and 2nd-yr medical students (N = 293), Ss exposed to 


establishing and maintaining the physician-patient 
relationship were compared with controls who did not 
receive such training. Ss exposed to the training showed. 
a significant increase in ability to accept a patient for | 
what he is, without a need to evaluate, judge, or criticize. 
They also demonstrated a significant lowering of anxiety 
in the interview situation. However, exposure to simple 
didactic training in the handling of death and dying did. 
not lead to similar anxiety reduction. It is inferred that | 
the absence of opportunity for actual, intensive work 
with terminal patients was the critical factor —Journal 
abstract. 

9151. Besancon, G.; Ganry, C. & de la Rochefordiére, 
G. [Remarks concerning a Balint group functioning for 
five years.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 176-178.—Describes the histo- 
ry, dynamics, and attitudes of a group of physicians 
using M. Balint's case-study approach to develop 
psychotherapeutic skills in the physician-patient relation- 
ship. Although the group experienced several crises, it is 
concluded that the experience was beneficial to both | 
participants and leaders. 

9152. Bezeredi, Tibor. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Psychiatric assessment of mental cruelty. ' 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
18(4), 273-271.—Since the introduction of mental cruelty 
as grounds for divorce in Canada, psychiatrists have 
become involved as expert witnesses in divorce cases. 
While the psychiatrist should decline when it conflicts 
with his ethics, personal and professional reputation, itis 

sible and desirable for him to distinguish when there 
is just reason for giving testimony. A practical clinical 
assessment list is provided which may be useful for this 

se. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

9153. Burner, M. (Psycho-Social Center, Lausanne, 
Switzerland) [Psychiatrists, practicing physicians, and 
illness.] (Fren) Psychotherapy &  Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 199-204.—Considers the role 
and responsibilities of the psychiatrist who serves as а 
consultant to patients and to medical practitioners 
concerning the psychodynamic and psychosocial aspects 
of illness. 

9154. Canada, Richard M. (Kansas State U., Center 
for Student Development) Immediate reinforcement 
versus delayed reinforcement in teaching a basic 
interview technique. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 206), 395-398.— Reports results of an 


-immediate-reinforcement vs а delayed-reinforcement 


exercise in teaching counselors-in-training a basic inter- 
view skill (open-end leads). 30 state employment service 
interviews involved in a 2-yr paraprofessional training 
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"program served as Ss. 3 dependent variables were used as 
criterion measures: number of open-end leads used, 
‘percentage of client talk time, and average length of 

ient response. Pre- and posttest measures of the 
dependent variables were taken from 20-min interviews 
tilizing role-playing clients. An analysis of variance and 
post hoc analysis revealed significant differences in 2 of 
| the dependent variables, number of open-end leads was 
‘not significant —Journal abstract. 

- 9155. Cardon, Bartell W. & Kuriloff, Peter J. (U. 
Pennsylvania, Graduate School of Education) The 
experiential component of the University of Pennsylva- 
а school psychology sequence. Psychology in the 
{| Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 462-468.—Describes the 
Ü role that field experiences play in the preparation of 
‘school psychology at the University of Pennsylvania. 
- 9156. Cassel, Russell N. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
‘The UMW computerized case study analysis. Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 6-14.—Describes the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee Computerized Case Study 
“Analysis (CASTY), a computerized search and retrieval 
"system which provides documented case data for use by 
student school psychologists or counselor trainees in the 
development of diagnostic and evaluative skills. Data 
| were obtained from a survey of 300 school psychologists 
about bases for referral, type of problems encountered, 
[| treatment recommended, and background information. 3 
| major advantages of this information storage system are 
described (e.g., the pooling of professional judgments 
| eliminates possible clinician bias). The CASTY Analysis 
| Pattern, a standardized procedure for diagnostic and 
analytic purposes which is used by both trainees and 
| professionals to verify the criteria used in clinical 
judgments and to provide feedback to the student, is 
outlined.—L. Gorsey. 

9157. Chertok, L.; Bourguignon, O. & Veil, CI. (Inst. 
| ОГ Psychiatry, Paris, France) [Psychological training of 
industrial physicians.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychoso- 
“matics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 145-148.—Describes а 
Туг experiment in which physicians engaged in industri- 
al practice learned to utilize a psychological approach to 
We establish therapeutically valid relationships. The physi- 
ans were given no responsibility for treatment, and 
‘instead concentrated on developing relationships with 
workers, managers, and their colleagues. 
| 9158. Collomb, H.; Stievenard, C. & Stievenard, J. M. 
| (U. Dakar, Medical School, Senegal) [Teaching medical 

psychology at the University of Dakar: A report of a 
(| ‘training group.] (Fren) Revue de Médecine Psychosoma- 
| lique et de Psychologie Médicale, 1973(Sum), Vol. 15(2), 

147-157.—Redefining the psychological training of 

medical students as “the attainment of certain humanis- 

j ic attitudes," a training group was set up in 1971—1972 
| with 2nd-yr medical students at the Dakar Medical 
| School. The objectives were (a) to reorient the teacher- 

|| -student relationship by having the group sessions 
accepted in a school where the lecture method predomi- 
nates; (b) to sensitize the students to the psychosomatic 
dimension of the patient and his illness, beyond the 
physical condition; and (c) to encourage future physi- 

JS eians to become more concerned with humanistic 
.& relationships with others. The training seminar focused 
|| 9n the topics of the family and psychological treatment 
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of disease. The full curriculum for the year is extensively 
detailed. (English summary)—D. M. Abrams. 

9159. Crisler, Jack R. (U. Georgia, Rehabilitation 
Counseling Training Program) Effective paraprofession- 
al utilization: Myth or reality. Journa! of Applied 
Rehabilitation Counseling, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 41-46. 
—Reviews research and critical studies of the use of 
paraprofessionals in the helping professions. Reasons for 
the underutilization of paraprofessionals are considered 
as well as the potential advantages they would have in 
rehabilitation and social service agencies. Clearer defini- 
tion and delineation of the role of the paraprofessional 
and greater use of properly trained paraprofessionals in 
all social agencies is recommended.—Journal abstract. 

9160. Cullen, Walter J. (Metropolitan State Junior 
Coll., Minneapolis, Minn.) Metropolitan State Junior 
College: Chemical dependency specialist training pro- 
gram. Drug Forum, 1973(Spr), Vol. 2(3), 317-324.—De- 
scribes a program at Metropolitan State Junior College 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, to train specialists in skills 
for dealing with the chemically dependent person. While 
the program offers general studies and technical courses, 
it also emphasizes personal growth and a wide range of 
group experiences. 

9161. Davison, Gerald C. & Wilson, G. Terence. (State 
U. New York, Stony Brook) Attitudes of behavior 
therapists toward homosexuality. Behavior Therapy, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 4(5), 686-696.—Reports results of a 35- 
item questionnaire concerning (a) therapeutic techniques 
and goals in the treatment of homosexuality, (b) 
estimates of successful modification of behavior, and (c) 
familiarity with homosexual life outside of therapy. The 
questionnaire was sent to 149 randomly selected mem- 
bers of the Association for the Advancement of Behavior 
Therapy and to all 75 members of the British Behavior 
Therapy Association. 86 (or 38%) responses were 
received. 10 semantic differential rating scales on the 
concepts of “homosexuality” and “heterosexuality” were 
also administered. Results show that 45% of respondents 
preferred some form of aversion therapy in treatment, 
followed by systematic desensitization (16%). The mean 
claim of percentage success in decreasing homosexual 
behavior was 60%. Most respondents tended to neglect 
heterosexual aspects of the homosexual's life styles, did 
not attempt behavior change in clients who did not wish 
to be changed, did not have as much direct acquaintance 
with homosexuality as might be desired, and did 20, 
view homosexuality as evidence of psychopathology: ¢ 
ref)—Journal abstract. 3 

9162. Dawidoff, Donald J. Some suggestions to 
psychiatrists for avoiding legal jeopardy. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 699- x 
— Discusses ways of avoiding legal risks which may е 
encountered in psychiatric practice (е.2., civil malprac 8 
tice suits). Problems concerning drug therapy, D 
dependency, professional commitment, and the possi» d 

of criminal behavior by the psychiatrist are consi 
ered. (23 re! T 

$1. m A. & Mascherpa, С. [Group work D 
the psychological training of the physician: Outline M 
problems posed by a preliminary 2-year experime 
(Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, is 
21(1-6), 179-183.—Reports on the group-work expe 
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ence of physicians participating in a psychological 
training program at an Italian psychiatric clinic. Difficul- 
Чез found in the leadership of the group in various 
phases of the work are described. Problems connected 
with some traits of the “medical personality" are 
discussed. 

9164. Fontaine, Jean-Guy. (Notre-Dame Hosp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) [Method of evaluation of 
the formation of a residency in psychiatry.] (Fren) Vie 
médicale au Canada francais, 1973(May), Vol. 2(5), 
449-453.—Presents the results of a questionnaire distrib- 
uted to obtain data on ways of evaluating the formation 
of a residency in psychiatry. Questions covered general 
matters, details of formation, global opinions, and 
information on respondents. 

9165. Garetz, Floyd K. & Anderson, Richard W. (U. 
Minnesota, Medical School) Patterns of professional 
activities of psychiatrists: A follow-up of 100 psychiat- 
ric residents. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep). 
Vol. 130(9), 981—984.—Attempted to identify predictors 
of professional achievement from data routinely collect- 
ed from 100 applicants for psychiatric residency training. 
The strongest predictors were the S's rank in his medical 
school class and his age at the beginning of his training. 
It is pointed out, however, that achievement indices 
frequently correlate highly with each other and that 
many factors must be considered in selecting psychiatric 
residents.—Journal abstract. 

9166. Gibney, Terrence K. (Dayton Mental Health 
Center, O.) Interviewing ive attendants in 
groups. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1972(May), 
Vol. 23(5), 154-156.—Discusses the use of incorporated 
group interviews in place of individual interviews as а 
tool in evaluating prospective hospital attendants. 
Applicants are scheduled to come to the hospital in 
groups of 6-12. Whereas in individual interview situa- 
tions information is secured through questioning, in the 
Broup situation an impression of the applicant's charac- 
ter is acquired through the way he reacts to the group 
Situation. It is concluded that the group approach 
satisties the needs of those who are affected by the hiring 
of hospital attendants.—C. Kokkinis. 

9167. Goodwin, William B.; 
Quinlan, Donald M. (Yale U.) Attitudes toward sex roles 
among А and B psychotherapists. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 416), 4711—81 
male practicing psychotherapists rated themselves and 
an unknown male and unknown female adult on 82 
bipolar sex-role relevant adjectives. Results show that 
both A and B therapists considered themselves equally. 
masculine, but that A therapists were more likely to 
ascribe to themselves traditional feminine char acteristics. 

9168. Gordon, Leonard V. (State U. New York, School 
of Education, Albany) The therapeutic personality in 
the therapeutic community. Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 108-1 12.—Identified personal- 
ity characteristics associated with the rated ability of 
various types of mental hospital support personnel to 
interact in a therapeutically beneficial manner with 
patients. The Gordon Personal Profile, the Gordon 
Personal Inventory, the Work Environment Preference 
Schedule, and an experimental mental health aptitude 
test were administered to the female support personnel in 
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6 state hospitals (№ = 257). Ss judged by peers to be the 
more effective were inclined to take their responsibilities 
seriously, to be emotionally stable, to be cautious, to К 
have trust and confidence in other people, to be 
nonbureaucratic in their work orientation, and to be 
aware of the therapeutically preferred procedures for 
handling patients. Few significant relationships were - 
found with the supervisory ratings.—Journal abstract. 
9169. Hack, Kenneth A. (City of Birmingham Poly- 
technic, England) A study of predictors of success on a 
social work course. British Journal of Social Work, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 3(2), 189-207.—Attempted to discover 
those variables which would most effectively predict 
success on a 2-yr social work course. 2 intakes of 
students (n = 40 and 41) beginning professional poly- 
technic courses were administered a battery of 10 tests. It 
was hypothesized that (a) the predictors of theoretical 
and practical criteria would differ and (b) there would be 
a significant correlation between a reading comprehen- | 
sion test and the theoretical criterion. Results indicate 
that theoretical performance was effectively predicted by 
cognitive variables, but only the Nufferno Level Test, | 
measuring ability and persistence, correlated significant- | 
ly and consistently with the practical criterion. Highly | 
significant correlations were found also between lst- and | 
2nd-yr examination results and the practical criterion. | 
—Ј. Canady. | 
9170. Harrus, С. [Problems involved in informing | 
cancer patients of their diagnosis.] (Fren) Revue de | 
Médecine Psychosomatique et de Psychologie Médicale, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 15(2), 131-138.—Suggests that 1 of the 
main reasons physicians may incur difficulties in 
choosing the right Attitude towards disclosure of diagno- 
sis to patients with terminal cancer is that facing the 
reality of death with one’s patients often elicits one’s own 
fears and resistances. 3 possible attitudes one might take 
in such cases are outlined: (a) treat the patient without | 
full disclosure of diagnosis; (b) propose a contract 
agreement of complete disclosure, which may be very 
difficult to maintain in the case of a recurrence of the 
disease; or (c) try to keep the patient aware of the 
changing aspects Of the diagnosis and treatment, while at 
the same time giving full recognition to his mental 
(English summary)—D. M. 


Abrams. 

9171. Jansen, David G.; Robb, George P. & Bonk, 
Edward C. (Wilimar State Hosp., Minn.) Peer ratings 
and self-ratings on twelve bipolar items and practicum 
counselors ranked high and low in competence by their 

„ Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
20(5), 419-424. —Compared practicum counselors 
(N = 173), judged to be high and low in competence by 
their peers, on peer ratings and self-ratings which were 
factor analyzed separately. Results show differences 
between the factor structures of the peer and self-ratings, 
though each analysis yielded 2 interpretable factors. 
Counselors of both sexes judged high in competence by 
their peers had significantly better scores on both peer 
factors than low-competence Ss after items falling within 
each factor were summed. High-competence Ss also had , 


a significantly better total rating on the: 3-item Factor 2 


'of the self-ratings but not on the 7-item Factor 1. 


—Journal abstract. 
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9172. Kaufman, М. R. & Roose, L. J. (Mt. Sinai 
School of Medicine, City U. New York) The function of 
| liaison service in medical education psychotherapeu- 
tic implications for the non-psychiatrist. Psychotherapy 
| 5 Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 220-221. 
—Describes a psychiatric liaison program at a medical 
center which offers an integrated systematic approach to 
i| the teaching of psychiatry to attending physicians, the 
1| house staff, and medical students. The approach can be 
| tailored to meet the specific needs of each of these 
|: groups. 

|. 9173. Kline, Frank M. (Los Angeles County Adult 
1 Psychiatric Outpatient Clinic, Calif.) How success nearly 
(|| Wrecked a residency experience. American Journal of 
[|| Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1309), 1038-1040.—The 
[| number of residents in a 2nd-yr program increased 
| almost 3-fold between 1965 and 1971. Total patient visits 
increased by almost 100%. However, the average number 
f monthly patient visits per resident decreased, indicat- 
ing a loss of efficiency. After discussing how the clinic 
|| dealt with this problem, it is concluded that increases of 
||| this magnitude require the addition of more supervising 
[|| psychiatrists, changes in administrative style, and ade- 
|| quate clerical assistance and space. 

9174. Krakowski, Adam J. (Champlain Valley-Physi- 
cians Hosp. Medical Center, Div. of Psychiatric Liaison 
| & Research, Plattsburgh, N.Y.) Doctor-doctor relation- 

hip: Il. Conscious factors influencing the consultation 
process. Psychosomatics, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 158-164. 
||—Summarizes the background of an inquiry made 
| among 50 physicians who were subjected to a structured 
(| interview aimed at the exploration of their attitudes 
| towards the consultation process. The trend observed 
‘|| was that attitudes toward the consultation in general 
| were motivated by needs caused mostly by the lack of 
[|| information on the subject, while with the psychiatric 
“consultation the additional factors seemed to consist of 
| the personal and professional uncertainties regarding the 
relationship with the psychiatric patients. This work is an 
| outcome of an assumption presented previously, in 
which the consultation process was seen as a triadic 
doctor-doctor-patient relationship in which transfer- 
ence-countertransference phenomena and other intrinsic 
factors influence the process of consultation to a greater 
|| degree than do such real problems as the availability vs 
j| nonavailability of consultants. It is suggested that 
| understanding the psychodynamics of the consultation 
| process is an important factor in the proper execution of 
4| the consultation service.—Journal summary. 
[| 9175. Lemoine, Ph. [The physician's perception of his 
{| Psychotherapeutic role during Balint training.] (Fren) 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
| 21(1-6), 184-189.—Describes the author's 3-yr participa- 
j| tion in a heterogeneous, provincial group of general 
\ practitioners and specialists from various disciplines who 
used M. Balint's method to increase their awareness of 
the physician-patient relationship and psychological 
oblems. The various stages in the participants' recogni- 
оп of their psychotherapeutic role and its integration 
into their normal method of practice are described. 
Factors contributing to the physician's new attitude 
toward medicine, disease, and the patient included group 
|| dynamics, the leader's ability and attitude, the Balint 
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technique, and each physician's personal development 
within the group.—English abstract. 

9176. Manohar, Velandy. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Training volunteers as alcoholism 
treatment counselors. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 869-877.—De- 
scribes a training program for volunteer alcoholism 
treatment counselors which entails 10 wks of classroom 
work followed by 50 wks (4 hrs/wk) of supervised work 
in an alcoholism clinic, staff meetings, and seminars. In 
1972, 533 patients were seen at the clinic, compared with 
282 before the use of volunteers (1968). Of the 108 who 
volunteered for the training program, 95 had more than 
12 yrs of education, 27 worked in the clinic beyond the 
training requirement, and 15 were employed by commu- 
nity agencies working with alcoholics.—Journal abstract. 

9177. Mathieu, M. [The training of the student social 
worker through case discussion groups.] (Fren) Hygiene 
Mentale, 1971(Mar), Vol. 60(Suppl. 1), 1-1 1.—Describes 
the defensive mechanisms developed by both the 
instructor and the student social worker as the result of 
instruction through the case discussion group in weekly 
meetings averaging 1% hrs over a period of 2 yrs. The 
doctor as instructor often pleads a lack of time as an 
excuse to avoid in-depth discussion of a case because he 
risks becoming the patient of the group through the 
latter's examination of the treatment of a client. The 
student social worker manifests resistance through his 
frequent failure to inform himself fully about patients 
discussed in the group because full group case discussion 
provides the student trainee with the knowledge to make 
a decision on a case without the responsibility for 
making it. Institutional resistance appears through the 
refusal to grant academic credits for group case 
discussion courses. Ideally the group case discussion 
method should sensitize the student social worker to the 
emotional factors in the social worker-client relationship 
through the former experiencing a series of ambivalent 
and interrelated phantasms involving voyeurism, epis- 
temophilia (fear of seeking confidences from one’s 
client), а sadism-masochism complex, and an active- 
passive dilemma (whether the social worker or the client 
should take the lead).—D. E. Gosier. 

9178. Meier, O. [Nine years of the Sils study week.] 
(Germ) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
21(1-6), 190-193.—Describes the development of the Sils 
study week, by the Swiss Society for Psychosomatic 
Medicine, from a congress week of lectures, чс, 
and Balint-type case seminars to a week in which ош 
Balint groups cooperate. М. Balint tried out for the n 
time in Sils a new method, going beyond the usual sma 
seminar groups to "large-scale case seminars. A Ор, 
of about 100 physicians can participate in the е a 
using the following organization: a nucleus of ah 
demonstrators, a group leader, a “copilot” for the lea Bh 
and an administrator. The large peripheral group 1 
seated concentrically around the nucleus, in the center О 
which are the leaders.—English abstract. 

9179. Packwood, Virginia M. & Hansen, L. Bst 
(Central Junior High School, Iowa City, Іа.) Valida te 
of counselor social reinforcement and pee 1 
scales. Journal of Counseling Psychology, BOADE 3 
20(5), 491-492.—Assessed the validity of V. М. Pac 
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wood and C. А. Parkers (see PA, Vol. 50:1578) 
counselor social reinforcement and persuasion scales, 
which are based on an interaction model that rates the 
dient response and the counselor behavior. Ss were 2 
counselors, 1 trained in reinforcing counseling and the 
other trained in persuasive counseling. 3 3-min taped 
segments randomly selected from 8 interviews by each S 
were divided into client-counselor-client statement units 
and reliably rated and rerated by 6 judges. The mean 
rating for the 2 Ss on each scale was significantly 
different. Other evidence of the scales" validity and the 
appropriateness of the interaction model are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

9180. Paul, Gordon L.; McInnis, Titus L. & Mariotto, 
Marco J. (U. Illinois, Psychological Clinic) Objective 
performance outcomes associated with two approaches 
to training mental health technicians in milieu and 
social-learning programs. Journal of A bnormal Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 523-532. —Trained 2 groups 
(N = 28) of nonprofessional Ss, selected from a high 
unemployment area in the conduct of 2 highly specified 
institutional treatment programs. Group 1 received 
sequential training, with the professional staff first 
conducting academic instruction, followed by on-the- 
floor practicum. Group 2 received abbreviated academic 
instruction by the professional staff integrated with 
clinical observation, followed by on-the-floor practicum 
supervised by experienced technicians. All Ss were 
evaluated for 2 6-wk periods of clinical performance, 1 
period while still under instructor supervision and 1 
period while functioning independently. Goodness of 
performance was determined from continuous 10-min 
time samples obtained by trained observers. Although 
the sequential/professional mode of training had previ- 
ously been found to be associated with higher academic 
test performance, the integrated/technical mode of 
training was found to be associated with better on-the- 
floor performance. Both groups of Ss performed better 
on the social-learning than on the milieu program, 
although goodness of performance Was remarkable in 
both. Goodness of performance was maintained for both 
groups in both programs after supervision was faded. 
The relationship of attitudinal differences, academic 
performance, and civil service ratings with objective 
performance is discussed. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9181. Potkay, Charles R. (Western Illinois U.) The 
role of personal history data in clinical judgment: A 
Selective focus. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 203-212.—Evaluates more than 30 
Studies of personal history data as а source of informa- 
tion in clinical judgment. Evidence indicates that 
personal history data is at least if not more effective than 
Projective and objective test sources of information for 
personality description and prediction in experimental 
Settings. А more intensive and molecular focus on 
Personal history data and specific component items 15 
Proposed. Personal history data may represent the 
primary source of inference in clinical work. The 
question is raised as to whether clinical psychologists 
have been sufficiently responsive to and informed of 
basic research applications that might serve to improve 
Professional effectiveness. (54 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9182. Potter, Robert E. (Washington State U.) 


Perhaps we have been in this business of specific 
learning disabilities longer than we know. Language, 
Speech & Hearing Services in Schools, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
42), 86-89.— Suggests the name "language and learning 
disability" to promote communication between the field 
of learning disability and that of speech and hearing 
pathology. Traditionally, speech pathologists and audiol- 
ogists have been concerned with language and hearing 
problems. Since learning disability frequently results 
from language and hearing deficiency, programs for 
learning-disabled children could be benefited from the 
well-established diagnostic and management skills of the 
speech pathologists and audiologists. (19 ref) —S. S. Liu. 

9183. Quéro, R. [The physician in contemporary 
society: His psychosocial role in collectivities.] (Fren) 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
21(1-6), 166-169.— Discusses the psychosocial responsi- - 
bilities of physicians working in industrial organizations 
or as officials in health administration. The company - 
physician must consider the effects of organizational 
structure on the health of workers, and the health official 
must combat bureaucratic rigidity by promoting human- 
istic health care. 

9184. Rader, Gordon E. & Schill, Thomas R. (South- 
ern Illinois U.) Blind test interpretation to overcome | 
student resistance to projective techniques courses. - 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 
213-216. —As a method of overcoming resistance to 
learning about projective tests, a videotape of the 
administration of the Rorschach Test and the TAT to à 
patient in therapy Was presented to a class of 13 graduate 
students. The tape was analyzed blind by the students 
and then by the instructor. The therapist and the patient 
later appeared before the class to provide information to 
compare with the students' analysis. Follow-up question- 
naires indicated that this method was effective in altering 
negative attitudes toward projective techniques. 
—Journal abstract. ; 

9185. Rebner, Isaac & Levin, Solomon. (Jewish 
General Hosp., Inst. of Community & Family Psychia- 
try, once Quebec, Canada) lental health worker 


training program. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
pena 1973(Aug), Vol. 18(4), 303-308.— Describes a 2- 
yr mental health worker training program designed to fill 
in theoretical and technical gaps in the education ofa 
group of carefully selected, Шу trained professionals 
(social work, psychology, psychiatry, nursing, pastoral 
counseling, occupational therapy, and speech therapy) to 
prepare them to go into the community as consultants, 
teachers, and clinicians. (French summary) 

9186. Rockwell, Don A. (U. California, Medical 
School, Davis) Readership patterns of psychiatric 
journals. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
29(5), 704—706.—Presents results of a survey of the 
reading patterns of 114 American psychiatrists, 72 of 
whom described themselves as eclectic in orientation and 
42. as analytic. Religiosity of reading and an index of 
prestige journals appear differentially important to these 
2 groups with considerable overlap. Several journals 
rarely considered as “important” were frequently read. 

9187. Rolde, Edward J., et al. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Legal Medicine Unit, Boston) A law 
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enforcement training program in a mental health center 
catchment area. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
973(Sep), Vol. 130(9), 1002-1005.— Obtained the partic- 
ation of 10 law enforcement agencies in a program to 
crease understanding, communication, and coopera- 
| боп between law enforcement officers and mental health 
workers in handling juveniles. The program focused on 
the pressure placed on the individual officer to perform 
is duties in the style of his department, and it influenced 
‘not only individual behavior but the policies of the 
| participating organizations. (18 ref) 
9188. Rosowsky, O. [Can general medicine currently 
-undertake training in the therapeutic relationship?] 
(Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
21(1-6), 194-198.—Contends that in addition to the 
resistance of individual physicians to psychotherapeutic 
training, cultural and socioeconomic factors cause 
discrepancies in the perceptions of the physician and the 
| patient concerning the psychotherapeutic nature of their 
| relationship. Whereas the "demand" for a therapeutic 
relationship increases among patients, the "supply" 
| decreases among practitioners because of very strong 
social, economical, and judicial pressures for expedient 
| diagnosis and concentration on physical needs of 
_ patients. It is concluded that family physicians, who have 
been taught to practice constraint in physician-patient 
relationships and who have an exhausting schedule, 
would be little inclined to seize the opportunity for 
training in psychotherapy.— English abstract. 
| _ 9189. Rosso, Sue M. & Frey, David Н. (Hayward 
‘Unified School District, Calif.) An assessment of the 
| gap between counseling theory and practice. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 471—476. 
—Used microcounseling procedures to assess differences 
between intended counseling behavior and actual prac- 
tice among 43 graduate students in counselor education. 
A paradigm developed by D. H. Frey was used to divide 
| counseling behavior into 4 types: rational-insight coun- 
seling, affective-insight counseling, affective-action 
counseling, and rational-action counseling. Ss met with 1 
of 2 distinctly different coached clients in a 4-min 
| videotaped microcounseling interview in which both self- 
and peer ratings were obtained. No significant differ- 
ences were found between intended and actual behavior 
| as perceived by the counselors themselves, but their 
- intended behavior was significantly different from peer 
| perceptions of interview behavior. Client type had no 
| effect. Results indicate that beginning counselors have a 
| need to see their counseling as being theoretically 
| consistent, even when peer ratings indicate a gap 
between the beginning theoretical stance and actual 
practice. (32 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9190. Ryan, Charles W. & Butzow, John W. (U. 
Maine, Faculty of Education) Philosophical beliefs of 
. counselor trainees. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
| 72), 113-118.—Compared measured philosophical be- 
liefs, philosophical positions related in an interview, and 
| counseling behavior for 22 counselor trainees. Measure- 
ment of philosophical beliefs was made by using the 
| Ames Philosophical Beliefs Inventory. High agreement 
J| was found between these methods of evaluating philo- 

 Sophical beliefs. Many Ss were unable to explain or 
understand their philosophical belief or show its implica- 
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tions in counseling behavior. Suggestions for the im- 
provement of counselor education, based on the find- 
ings, are listed. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

9191. Sambuc, R. (Faculty of Medicine of Marseille, 
France) [Professional motivations of medical students.] 
(Fren) Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique et de Psychol- 
ogie Médicale, 1973(Sum), Vol. 15(2), 159-176.—Studied 
motivations for the choice to become a doctor in a 
population of 128 Ist-yr medical students in Marseille, 
France. Part 1 reports a factor analysis of socioeconomic 
status, personal and family illness, and secondary 
schooling, assessed against present level of interest in 
medical studies, choice of specialty, and performance on 
the yearly examinations. Part 2 reports in-depth inter- 
views on childhood impressions of the personality of 
doctors and memories of having played doctor games. 
Results show positive correlations between success on 
examinations and childhood identifications with the 
“omnipotence” of doctors. However, higher correlations 
were found between failure in medical school and 
childhood amnesia, suggesting that traumatic memories 
of family illness or aggressive, sadistic tendencies may be 
over-compensated for by the student’s choice of a 
profession where he can cure others. Success in that 
profession, therefore, depends upon the successful 
resolution of this underlying conflict—D. M. Abrams. 

9192. Sandison, Ronald. (Southampton Mental Health 
Centre, England) Group training as an aid to staff 
development in psychiatric institutions. Interpersonal 
Development, 1972, Vol. 3(1-4), 115-139.— Discusses the 
origins of T-group training for the staff of an English 
mental health center. Characteristics of the staff and the 
institution's organization are presented. The "syndrome 
of being a patient" and common staff attitudes toward 
patients (the “maximum security ward,” the “she’s eaten 
it," and the "mental illness" syndromes) are described. 
The heavy emphasis on physical treatments (e.g. drugs 
and ECS therapy) is believed to be detrimental for both 
patients and staff. A case history of T-group training 1s 
presented, and the resultant staff conflicts are examined. 
6 psychiatric objectives of group training (e.g, more 
careful assessments of the patient, breaking down 
interdisciplinary barriers between staff members, the 
involvement of all staff in all phases of the therapeutic 
process, and the lessening of purely medical опат 
toward treatment) are presented. It is concluded that 
groups increase staff confidence and open attitudes.—L. 
Gorsey. : 

9193. Schaefer, Charles E. (Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.) Development of a new scale for selecting 
child care personnel. Child Care Quarterly, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 22), 107-112—Conducted a pilot attempt to 
produce a psychometric screening device for child с 
workers. 14 child care workers from а qe 
treatment center for emotionally disturbed boys i ae 
out the Adjective Check List (ACL). The same Ss а к 
chose 40 items from the ACL that an ideal child са: 
worker would choose as self-descriptive, of 
that such a worker would rate deep pc 5 
the Ss agreed on each of 30 positive an 
Maui these comprised the Child Care Scale СО 
CCS scores, from the original ACL administration, v 
significantly higher (p < .01) for 7 experience 
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care counselors than for 12 college student controls, with 
7 іпехрегіепсей counselors intermediate. The CCS is ће 
only instrument designed for child care, and is to be 
studied further using supervisor's performance ratings of 
workers as a criterion variable.—J. H. Feldstein. 

9194. Selvini, A. An internist's experience in a 
doctor-patient relationship training group (Balint 
group). Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 
22(1), 1-18.—Presents a brief account of experiences 
during 5 yrs in 2 Balint groups. Insights concerning the 
establishment of the doctor-patient relationship, interac- 
tion patterns, and verbal and nonverbal communication 
are discussed. Recommendations for the inclusion of 
psychological training in premedical education are 
considered.—Journal abstract. 

9195. Sheldrake, Peter & Turner, Brian. Perceptions 
and factions in a therapeutic community. Human 
Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(3), 311-385.— Studied the cogni- 
tive structures (perceptions and beliefs) of staff members 
of a psychiatric ward in a British hospital. The evidence, 
based on analysis of data from a cognitive grid test, 
suggests that members of small groups do not share a 
single common cognitive structure, but that a complex 
relationship exists between the group's social structure 
and member belief. While some Ss showed cognitive 
features which characterized the group, other Ss within 
the same group always showed contrary features. Under 
different analyses, moreover, different Ss deviated from 
the group pattern. Factional leaders within the group 
showed the most consistent opposition in cognition, but 
other members of the factions showed considerable 
variation from their cognitive pattern. Results indicate 
that factioning cannot be accounted for simply as the 
result of individual cognitive differences, and that 
individual cognitive structures do not result directly from 
the position of individuals in the social structure—W. 
W. Meissner. 

9196. Smith, Peter B. (U. Sussex, School of Social 
Sciences, Brighton, England) Varying one's group 
training style to take account of the setting. Interperson- 
al Development, 1972, Vol. 3(1-4), 159-166.—Discusses 
various models and attitudes toward sensitivity training. 
A Rogerian model of therapist behavior is applied to 
trainer behavior, but a conflict is found between being 
genuine and, at the same time, expressing unconditional 
Positive regard for one’s clients if one doesn’t like them. 
R. Harrison and B. Lubin’s (see PA, Vol. 40:2814) 
confrontation-support model is applied to this problem. 
This model suggests that learning will best occur in a 
situation where both conflict and support exist. In 
determining different approaches to different groups, 
already existing and continuing relationships must 
Considered. Examples of situations in which either the 
trainer, the group, or both are confronting are presented. 
—L. Gorsey. 

9197. Spensley, James. (U. California, Medical 
School, Davis) Training hospital technicians for comme 
nity work. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1972(May), 
Vol. 23(5), 145-147.—Discusses a 2-yr demonstration 
Project to test new roles for psychiatric technicians In 
Community programs. 4 psychiatric technicians engaged 
in a month-long orientation program, after which they 
Were all assigned to 1 of the newly organized catchment- 
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area teams. During the Ist yr of the project, the 
traditional responsibilities of a community-oriented 
psychiatric service were emphasized. The most concrete 
result was that the psychiatric technician is increasingly 
considered an essential professional in staffing requests 
and program planning.—C. Kokkinis. 

9198. Thomason, Bruce & Saxon, John P. (U. Florida, 
Coll. of Health Related Professions) A reality model for 
rehabilitation counselor education. Journal of Applied 
Rehabilitation Counseling, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 23-31. 
—Compares the reality model of counselor education, 
which emphasizes the development of skills through 
didactic courses followed by practicums or clinical 
situations, with an experiential model, which emphasizes 
the development of warmth, genuineness, and empathy 
more than specific counselor skills and which dictates an 
early introduction to the actual client relationship. It is 
thought that early exposure of student counselors to the 
actual clinical situation will create role confusion, 
anxiety in the trainee, and subsequent counselor ineffec- 
tiveness. The reality model's focus on the development of 
specific skills will more adequately delineate the de- 
mands of the counselor-client relationship to the trainee. 
It is questioned whether the warmth and empathy 
emphasized in the experiential model can really be 
taught; advocates of this model seem to be proposing а 
selection, rather than a training, process. (29 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

9199. van Reeth, P. Ch. & Souris, M. (Free U. 
Brussels, Service & Lab. of Medical Psychology, Belgi- 
um) [Sensitization of medical students to medical 
psychology.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 222-226.—Compared different 
small-group methods used in the psychological training 
of medical students during their Ist clinical terms. M. 
Balint’s case discussion model designed for practitioners 
did not seem adequate to the specific needs of medical 
students being trained in a hospital. Less responsible 
than the practitioner, the students did not feel deeply 


situations. It appeal Е 
ship was not the most immediate concern of the student. 


The relationship y Я 
complex human relations through which the student tries 
to find his own identity in the hospital team. These 


neither instructions 
competing activities had any effect on the frequency of 
interactions. Modeling by either professional staff or a 
nursing authority figure was effective, with the greatest 
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effectiveness associated with the nursing authority figure. 


| —Journal abstract. 
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9201. Akhutin Е. А. [A list of books оп 
neuropathology, psychiatry, апа allied sciences 


received by the State Central Medical Library in 
January, 1972.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhia- 
trii, 1972, Vol. 72(4), 631-634. 

9202. Apfelbaum, M. & Igoin, L. (Hópital Bichat, 
Dietetic Service, Paris, France) [Obesity, bulimia, and 
dysmorphobia.] (Fren) Revue de Médecine Psychosoma- 


-— tique et de Psychologie Médicale, 1973(Sum), Vol. 15(2), 


125—-130.—The questions dieters ask their physicians 
appear to fall within 3 psychosomatic categories: (a) 
obesity, defined simply as a state of overweight, where 
the obese body is seen by the patient as symbolic of his 
= whole life history, which he proposes to renew by 
reducing; (b) bulimia, defined as a “perverse” alimentary 
condition that erupts as if from beyond the individual’s 
self-control in an irresistible and repetitive manner (1 
approach to treatment being to help the patient under- 
stand that he is himself the initiator of these compulsive 
urges); and (c) dysmorphobia, defined as an obsessive 
preoccupation with the image of a fat body, reflecting 
not so much the reality as a fear of what might occur 
should the patient stop worrying about getting fat. The 
Concomitant urge to radically change the body image 
indicates that a therapeutic approach may lie in the 
elaboration of a transitional object. (English summary) 
—D. M. Abrams. 

9203. Bagley, Christopher; Jacobson, Solomon & 
Palmer, Clare. (U. Sussex, Centre for Social Research, 
England) Social structure and the ecological distribu- 
tion of mental illness, suicide, and delinquency. Psycho- 
logical Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 177-187.—Col- 
lected data on serious psychiatric illness (900 cases), 
suicide (150 cases), indictable crime (1,300 cases), and 
child welfare problems (800 cases) in individuals living in 
Brighton, England. Rates of these behavioral pathologies 
were calculated for 19 wards in the city and correlated 
with data collected in the 1966 census. Results show that 
the behavioral pathologies were strongly intercorrelated 
and associated with in-migrant areas containing rooming 
houses of poor quality. These areas tended to be in the 
city center. Rates of psychiatric illness, including 
diagnostic groups in different age and sex groups, were 
calculated for 110 enumeration districts in the city, and 
these rates correlated with factor scores from the 
principal components analysis of 53 census variables. 
Complex patterning of the data is demonstrated. It is 
_ concluded that identification of small areas in a city with 
high rates of behavioral pathology in particular social 
Settings is an important precursor of the establishment of 
Special measures for prevention and treatment. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9204. Black, S. (Gorsedene Mill House, Horsham, 
England) Substance, structure, form and function in the 
Psychosomatic phenomenon. Psychotherapy & Psychoso- 
matics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 115-119.—Using ther- 
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modynamic evidence to explain the psychosomatic 
phenomenon, the author previously proposed that all 
biological information is eventually transmitted in terms 
of molecular form and that the primeval basis of mind is 
the resultant informational system. The present logical 
analysis shows that the substance of inanimate matter 
always constrains its structure, which in turn constrains 
its form, to give the causal chain: substance<structure- 
<form. Introducing the concept of function, the only 
rational causal chain which then explains the living 
chemistry is form<function<substance<structure. 
—Journal abstract. 

9205. Brainsky І егег, Simón; Murillo Castaño, Sylvia 
& Rozo Moreno, Jaime. (Javeriana Pontifical U., Bogota, 
Colombia) [Hyperkinetic syndrome: Some aspects of 
the problematical in a group of fathers of hyperkinetic 
sons.] (Span) Revista Colombiana de  Psiquiatria, 
1971(Sep), Vol. 2(7), 507-515.—Examined some proble- 
matical aspects of the hyperkinetic syndrome. The 
purpose was to approximate the interplay within the 
family of a hyperkinetic child with the object of 
exploring the personality characteristics of each of the 
fathers. 21 fathers were subjected to psychological, 
psychiatric, and neurological diagnoses. Clinical obser- 
vations covered age of parent at birth of the child, social 
and professional mobility, family status, family back- 
ground, personality characteristics, and symptoms noted 
by the fathers. The Weschler scale and a Rorschach 
analysis were used. (20 ref) —C. Kokkinis. m 

9206. Calas, E. [Dermatology and psychosomatics in 
daily practice.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 273-277. 

9207. Cermak, Laird S.; Lewis, Ronald; Butters, 
Nelson & Goodglass, Harold. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Boston, Mass.) Role of verbal mediation in 
performance of motor tasks by Korsakoff patients. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 3T(D, 
259-262.—Examined the ability of 9 male patients with 
Korsakoff’s disease to learn a finger maze (verbal 
mediated) and a pursuit-rotor (nonverbally mediated) 
task. Ss were compared with 9 alcoholics and 9 norma! 
controls matched on IQ, sex, and age (mean = 53 ue) 
Korsakoff Ss performed significantly worse than dd 
other 2 groups on the finger-maze task but were ber аг 
to both groups on the pursuit-rotor task. It is conclu С 
that the verbal encoding deficit of Korsakoff D 
can explain their difficulty in learning motor tas! 
involving verbal mediation.—Journal abstract. t 

9208. Cohen, Sidney. Aristedes: A second heben 
case report. Psychosomatics, 1972(May), Vol. * en 
200-202.— Discusses excerpts from the work of kis 
Aristedes, entitled Sacred Discourses. In pg sedi: 
work, something can be learned of 2nd E aad 
medicine, the relation of man to the Hellenic H EX D 
the ancient significance of dreams. In 14 i ding 
Aristedes developed a series of symptoms inc diet 
toothaches, earaches, asthmatic attacks, and fever. Es: 
he complained of "bloated stomach, muscle oe TP 
generalized chills and great difficulty in brea en pé 
may be speculated that he had sustained a пошса е 
respiratory infection which developed into ee ШС 
pneumonia with empyema. Subsequent treatmen: ede 
disorder is discussed, and also the meaning of Aris 
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dreams—as interpreted in 2nd century Greece—is 
described.—A. M. Berg. 

9209. Edwards, Darrel & Berry, Newell H. (U.S. Navy 
Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, 
Calif) Prediction for the character and behavior 
disorder in an occupational setting. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 171-174.—Investigat- 
ed the relationship between character and behavior 
disorder (CBD) and work performance by obtaining 
demographic, clinical, and follow-up data on 1,554 U.S. 
Navy enlisted men and 871 Marines hospitalized with a 
CBD diagnosis. Results show that the CBD profile 
describes a negativistic, impulsive, immature pattern 
which is differentiated from other diagnostic classifica- 
tions. 25% of the Navy men and 39% of the Marines were 
returned to duty (RTD). Among the Navy RTD cases, 
posttreatment work effectiveness was related to career 
orientation, short-term hospitalization, and no prior 
psychiatric contact. For Marines, successful RTD cases 
were older and had an occupational specialty, stable 
preservice work records, and no recent disciplinary 
actions. Results suggest that CBD is a definite, major 
class of symptoms that must be dealt with in an 
organizational setting. —A. Olson. 

9210. Fischer, H. Keith & Dlin, Barney M. (Temple 
U., Health Sciences Center) Psychogenic determination 
of time of illness or death by anniversary reactions and 
emotional deadlines. Psychosomatics, 1972(May), Vol. 
13(3), 170-173.—Presents 6 examples of *emotionally- 
invested deadlines" and 2 case reports of J. R. Hilgard's 
"classical anniversary reaction." The deaths of several 
American Presidenis, Primo Carnera, "Papa Doc" 
Duvalier, Sigmund Freud, and Carl Sandburg are 
analyzed as examples of where specific anniversaries, 
ages or dates have become “emotionally-invested dead- 
lines” with specific meanings to the person. Another case 
report demonstrates emotional unrepressions and stress 
on the anniversaries of a patient's heart attack. Further 
attention is suggested to observing, understanding, and 


influencing these patterns in treatment.—Journal 
summary. 
9211. Fisher, Charles; Edwin; Edwards, Adele & 


i: Kahn, sA y 

Davis, David M. (Mount Sinai School of Medicine, City 
U. New York) A psychophysiological study of night- 
mares and night terrors: І. Physiological aspects of the 
Stage 4 night terror. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1973(Aug), Vol. 157(2), 75-98.— Studied physio- 
logical components of Stage 4 night terrors and com- 
pared results with aspects of REM nightmares, Stage 2 
awakenings, and hypnagogic nightmares. 11 26-52 yr old 
adults who suffered from night terror where observed for 
4-19 nights. Findings were compared with those from 8 
22-34 yt old adults suffering from REM anxiety dreams, 
and with those from 6 2-8 yr old psychiatric patients. 
Results generally show that night terror begins in 
Physiologically quiescent sleep as indicated by normal or 
slightly less than normal cardiorespiratory rates during 
the Ist non-REM period, and an absence of skin 
resistance changes prior to the attack. The episode itself 
is characterized by loud screams with S passing into an 
aroused state characterized by alpha rhythm, motility, 
doubling or tripling of the heart rate, great increases in 
Tespiratory amplitude, marked decreases in skin resist- 
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ance, and a rapid return to sleep. REM nightmares, 
however, occur during sleep and are characterized by 
only slight autonomic changes. The problem of defining 
triggering mechanisms is discussed. It is concluded that 
night terrors are not dreams but symptoms emerging 
from Stage 3-4 sleep associated with a rift in the ego’s 
capacity to control anxiety. (56 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9212. Fitzhardinge, P. M. & Ramsay, M. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The improving outlook for 
the small prematurely born infant. Developmental — 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), | 
447-459.—Conducted a 5-yr follow-up of a group of 20 
boys and 12 girls, prematurely born, weighing less than 
1,251 grams at birth. Several physical abnormalities were 
found, but 10 children were completely normal at 5 yrs. 
Mean IQ was 88 for boys and 92 for girls. Perceptual- 
motor problems occurred in 10 children; speech defects 
in 13 boys and 4 girls. (French, German, & Spanish. 
summaries) (19 ref) —P. W. Pruyser. 

9213. George, Jane. (West Central Mental Health 
Center, Willmar, Minn.) Differentiating clinical groups 
by means of the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 
210-212.—Investigated whether a progressive index of 
rotation on Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic (MPD) Test 
scores would differentiate between 9 groups of 30 25-55 
yr old Ss: normals, SS with depressive, conversion, Or 
anxiety reactions, Ss with expanding lesions of the brain, 
reactive schizophrenics, process schizophrenics, Parkin- 
sonians, and epileptics. Results show that out of 36 pairs 
of comparisons of MPD means, 18 were significant. 
Results demonstrate that there is a direct relationship 
between personality or body-image organization and 
stability of perception.—Journal summary. 

9214. Goldstein, Gerald; Welch, Robert B.; Rennick, 
Phillip M. & Shelly, Carolyn H. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Research Service, Topeka, Kan.) The validity 
of a visual searching task as an indicator of brain 
damage. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 434-437.—Required 17 brain- 
damaged patients, 17 non-brain-damaged psychiatric 
patients, and 17 nonpatient normal controls to perform a 
visual search. The task discriminated among the Ss at a 
statistically significant level. Using an optimal cut-off 

int, the task was 94.1% accurate in differentiating 
between brain-damaged and normal Ss and 79.476 
accurate in differentiating between psychiatric and 
brain-damaged Ss.—Journal abstract. 

9215. Harris, Sandra L. & Nathan, Peter E. (Douglass 
Coll, Rutgers State О.) Parents' locus of control and 

ion of cause of children's problems. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 182-184. 
_ Administered Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale 
and a questionnaire on the source of their child’s 
roblem to 12 fathers and 11 mothers who referred their 
4-15 yr old children (n = 24) toa psychological clinic. 
Parents who considered their children’s problems to arise 
from sources external to parental control had significant- 
ly higher (i.e., more external) locus of control scores than 
arents who regarded their children’s problems as being 
related to parental behavior (p < 91). Results support 
the notion that child-rearing behavior, like other activi- 
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ties, is seen by some people as based on skill and Ьу 
others as based on chance.—Journal summary. 
9216. Kendell, R. E.; Hall, D. J.; Hailey, Anthea & 
— Babigian, Н. M. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) The epidemiol- 
Y ogy of anorexia nervosa. Psychological Medicine, 
1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 200-203.—Extracted all patients 
with anorexia nervosa from 3 psychiatric case registers. 
North-East Scotland, Camberwell, and Monroe County. 
The average incidence varied from .37 per 100,000 
population per year in Monroe County to 1.6 per 100,000 
in North-East Scotland. In all 3 areas the number of 
| cases reported per year was increasing, and in Camber- 
_ well but not in Monroe County or North-East Scotland, 
there was a significant excess of patients from middle- 
_ class backgrounds.—Journal abstract. 
_ 9217. Marker, Gail К. Protecting the rights of the 
“mentally handicapped through the courts. Child Care 
Quarterly, 1973(Fal), Vol. 2(3), 204-213.— Discusses the 
case of Wyatt vs Stickney in which an Alabama court 
- ruled that involuntarily hospitalized mental patients have 
a constitutional right to adequate treatment. The court 
- further ruled that dehumanizing conditions in 3 Alabam- 
a institutions for the mentally retarded and mentally ill 
must be eliminated, and that standards of adequate 
treatment must be formulated. The case has been 
"appealed by Governor George Wallace. Several other 
pending cases concerning rights of the mentally handi- 
capped are also discussed. It is concluded that rights of 
the mentally handicapped can be protected through 
appropriate legislation and fiscal policies.—J. H. 
. Feldstein. 
{ 9218. Nielsen, Johannes, et al. (Arhus State Hosp. 
- Cytogenetic Lab., Risskov, Denmark) Childhood of 
males with the ХҮҮ syndrome. Journal of Autism & 
- Childhood Schizophrenia, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), S-26.—In- 
| vestigated the childhood of 22 males with the ХҮҮ 
Syndrome, ranging in age from 6-58 yrs at the time of 
- diagnosis. A comparison with controls (42 male criminals 
with more or less similar behavioral characteristics) 
— indicated that truancy, vagabondage, impulsiveness, and 
- difficulties at school and in establishing contact with 
_ people were more frequent among Ss with karyotype 
- 47,XYY. Behavioral disorders, admission to psychiatric 
— hospitals, criminality, and minor EEG aberrations were 
found more frequently among ће ХҮҮ Ss. Measure- 
. ments of stature and weight indicated that ХҮҮ boys 
уеге comparatively tall but had a normal weight. It is 
suggested that a combination of karyotype 47,XYY and 
infantile autism in 1 of the boys was probably coinciden- 
tal. The case histories of 8 Ss with records of psychiatric 
— hospitalization in childhood or adolescence are present- 
ed in detail. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
{: 9219. Ottosson, J. О. & Perris, С. (U. Gothenburg, 
- Sweden) Multidimensional classification of mental 
disorders. Psychological Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 
2 238-243.—Presents a classification of mental disorders 
| Which is in close agreement with E. Essen-Moller’s which 
_ he proposed in 1947 and again in 1971 (see PA, Vol. 
7:11123). The 2 basic principles are the application of 4 
i dependent classifying bases: symptomatology, severity, 
etiology, and course. It also includes the breakdown of 
doubtful disease entities and syndromes to elementary 
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cardinal symptoms, and of comprehensive personality 
terms to simple traits.—Journal abstract. 

9220. Rhodes, Robert J. (U. Kansas, Medical Center) 
Failure to validate an MMPI headache scale. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2) 237-238. 
—Obtained nonsignificant correlations between adult 
responses to a questionnaire on the presence and severity 
of headaches and scores on the MMPI headache 
proneness scale developed by H. C. Archibald. 

9221. Rutter, M.; Shaffer, D. & Shepherd, Michael. 
(Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, England) An evaluation 
of the proposal for a multi-axial classification of child 
psychiatric disorders. ^ Psychological ^ Medicine, 
1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 244-250.—Cites the World Health 
Organization's sponsorship of studies in different parts 
of the world to evaluate systematically a multiaxial 
approach to classification of psychiatric diagnosis with 
particular reference to the field of child psychiatry. 
Preliminary findings from the United Kingdom study 
with 22 child psychiatrists are reported. Research was in 
2 parts: a reliability study using the case histories of 17 
patients, and the testing of the classification in routine 
clinical practice. Ways in which these methods may be 
used to evaluate a new system of classification are 
described. It is concluded that a multiaxial system has 
such important advantages that it should be tried out 
further both in the field of child psychiatry and in other 
branches of psychiatry.—Journal abstract. 

9222. Sifneos, Peter E. (Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) An overview of a psychiatric clinic population. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 130(9), 
1033-1035.—Describes a set of criteria designed as 
guidelines in the evaluation of persons who apply for 
treatment at a psychiatric clinic. The main focus is on 
determining which patients are good candidates for 
short-term anxiety-provoking psychotherapy in the hope 
that this will lead to the establishment of selection 
criteria for a variety of therapeutic techniques. 

9223. Slade, P. D. & Russell, G. F. (Royal Free Hosp., 
Medical School, London, England) Awareness of body 
dimensions in anorexia nervosa: Cross-sectional and 
longitudinal studies. Psychological Medicine, 1973(Мау), 
Vol. 3(2), 188-199.—Conducted a series of studies 
involving investigation of bodily perception 1n anorexia 
nervosa. In Study I, 14 anorexia nervosa patients were 
compared with 20 normal female controls. Results show 
that, unlike the controls, the Ss exhibited markec 
overestimation of the width of their own body. Tus 
tendéncy was found not to extend to perception 91 
physical objects. Results of Study П with 10 гаш a 
Ss show that the overestimation of body width was i 
marked when Ss were required to gauge the size o! a 
female model. Ss were found йо n emona y 
in assessi hysical height, both of themse à 
the т Sindy ш а the effects of refeeding оз 
10 Ss' tendency to see themselves as abnormally М5 d 
(and fat). The findings show that this tendency E 5 
as patients put on weight. Moreover, the деше a 
overestimation of body width was found to EA 
relationship to their progress after discharge Е 
hospital: when this persisted after weight E mdi 
subsequent relapse was more likely. (23 ref)— 
abstract. 
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9224. Trojaborg, W. & Jorgensen, E. O. (Rigshospital- 
et, Lab. of Clinical Neurophysiology, Copenhagen, 
Denmark) Evoked cortical potentials in patients with 
“isoelectric” EEGs. Electroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 35(3), 301-309.—Re- 
corded visual and somatosensory potentials by electronic 
averaging of 500-1,000 responses in 50 unconscious, 
artificially respirated patients (ages 3-84 yrs) without 
cortical EEG activity above 2 pV. The cerebral catastro- 
he was of extracerebral origin in 28 Ss and intracerebral 
in 22. 19 Ss had cranial nerve reflexes and 31 did not. 
The electroretinogram (ERG) was recorded simultane- 
ously with the occipital potential. When cranial nerve 
reflexes were present, there were also visual or somato- 
sensory evoked cortical responses. The evoked potentials 
were delayed, their shape was simple, and the late 
components were absent. Cerebral angiography per- 
formed in 6 Ss showed intracranial circulation. When 
cranial nerve reflexes were absent, there were no 
somatosensory evoked cortical potentials and there were 
visual evoked responses in only 1 S. Aorto-cervical 
angiography performed in 20 Ss revealed no intracranial 
circulation in 19. The 1 S with visual, but no somatosen- 
sory, responses had intracranial circulation in the 
carotid, but a block of circulation in the basilar artery. 
Thus, absence of both visual and somatosensory evoked 
responses is reliable evidence of brain death in uncon- 
scious, unresponsive patients. (French summary) (41 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

9225. Tseng, Wen-Shing. (U. Hawaii, Medical School) 
The development of psychiatric concepts in traditional 
Chinese medicine. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 569-575.—Traces the development 
of psychiatric conceptualization in traditional Chinese 
medicine by reviewing the descriptions of psychiatric 
maladies appearing in Chinese medical documents of 
various periods. The theory of mental illness has gone 
through a sequence of supernatural, natural, somatic, 
and psychological stages. Psychiatric illness has been 
recognized in medical literature in the following order: 
organic mental illness, excited sychosis, hysteria, 
depression, and minor psychiatric illness. These changes 
are compared with the development of psychiatric 
concepts in the West to understand how the perception 
and interpretation of mental illness have changed and 
developed through time in different sociocultural envi- 
ronments. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9226. Vacek, J. [Acatisic and tasikinetic syndrome 
and the syndrome of restless feet.] (Czec) Ceskoslovens- 
ka Psychiatrie, 1972(Dec), Vol. 68(6), 338-347.—Reviews 
Tesearch and literature on the still largely unexplort 
origin and development of the syndromes and discusses 
their frequent occurrence as an extrapyramidal symptom 
and side effect resulting from psychopharmacotherapy: 
case histories are presented to illustrate the difficult task 
of determining the origin of those syndromes With 
аш: (Russian & English summaries) (21 ref)—T. 

ler. 


Mental Disorders 
9227. Aarkrog, Tove. (Bispebjerg Hosp., Copenhagen, 
were border: 


Denmark) Conditions in adolescents who we 
ine psychotics as children: Three cases illustrating 
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diagnostic and therapeutic problems. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), 377-385.—Considers 
diagnostic and therapeutic problems in the cases of a 16- 
yr-old and a 17-yr-old girl and a 15-yr-old boy and how 
they would be handled with and without knowledge of 
the childhood condition. It is recommended that treat- 
ment be centered around problems of identification and 
sible separation from the mother. 

9228. Akiskal, Hagop S. & McKinney, William T. (U. 
Tennessee, Medical School) Depressive disorders: To- 
ward a unified hypothesis. Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
182(4107), 20-29.—Proposes a comprehensive hypothesis 
of depression which reflects diverse theoretical schools 
and which incorporates several models: aggression 
turned inward, object losses, interpersonally induced 
states of frustration and helplessness, and depletion of 
biogenic amines. Interrelations among these are detailed, 
and it is argued that depressive behaviors occur 
simultaneously on several levels rather than having a 
one-to-one direct relationship with a single chemical 
event in the brain. Studies with primates are reviewed in 
which anaclitic and pharmacological depressions, 
learned helplessness, and the effects of catecholamines 
and indoleamines on depression were investigated. (151 
ref)—B. McLean. 

9229. Akopova, I. L. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, Ist Clinical Div., Moscow) 
[Psychoses and personality abnormalities in the fami- 
lies of patients with manic-depressive psychosis.] 

uss) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 
72(4), 554-559.—Studied 62 families of patients with 
manic-depressive psychosis, divided into 2 groups: those 
with typical and atypical psychoses. Both groups had an 

ual number of mentally normal relatives and relatives 
with affective psychoses. However, if “unclear cases” of 
affective psychoses among the relatives were excluded, 
and only typical cases considered, then the differences 
between the 2 groups became significant. More purely 
affective disorders were found in families of Ss with 
typical manic-depressive psychoses, and periodical- 
—especially attack-like—schizophrenia was more fre- 
quent. In the typical cases, affective personality anoma- 
lies were significantly more frequent than schizoid. 


9230. Ammon, Giinter. [The genesis and structure of 
psychosomatic syndromes in regard to psychoanalytic 
technique.) (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1972, Vol. 


5(4), 223-251.—Suggests a new соле of the genesis 
lers based on the 


is seen not asa repression of drive impulses and conflicts 
but as a severe narcissistic deficiency, à *hole in the 
еро,” acquired іп the symbiotic phase as the result of 
insufficient narcissistic supplies by the mother. The 

sychosomatic syndrome is understood as a somatic 
solution, an attempt to achieve ego integration which 
prevents psychosis and disintegration of the ego. The 

atient should be seen as a member sustaining the 
homeostatic balance of his family. This view has been 
borne out by research results showing that a high 
percentage of families either break up or have another 
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_ member developing similar symptoms after the sick 
. member has been cured or has left the family. A parallel 
. between the family and hospitals is suggested: therapy 
should avoid too much analysis of the psychosomatic 
symptoms and rather concentrate on the patient's vital 
needs and his search for identity and ego growth. 
Extreme care should be taken not to eliminate the 
| symptoms and thus disturb the homeostatic equilibrium 
. too suddenly in order to avoid psychotic reactions and 
anaclitic depressions. (English summary) (3 p ref)— T: 
—. Fisher. 
y 9231. Andrews, Gavin; Kiloh, Leslie С. & Neilson, 
Megan. (U. New South Wales, Prince Henry Hosp., 
Little Bay, Australia) Patterns of depressive illness: The 
compatibility of disparate points of view. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 670—673. 
—Administered a feelings and concerns checklist devel- 
oped by R. R. Grinker et al to 145 depressed Australian 
patients. Factors similar to those produced in the original 
American study were derived. Further analysis of the 
data allowed the Ss to be separated in terms of the 
syndromes of endogeneous and neurotic depression. It is 
concluded that depressed patients in Britain, Australia, 
and the United States have similar complaints and 
feelings and concerns and that the apparent incompati- 
bility between the conceptualization of depression may 
be a function of the viewpoint from which the data are 
regarded.—Journal abstract. 

9232. Baroni, Silvana & Vella, Gaspare. (U. Rome, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) [The evolution of a group of 
non-institutionalized schizophrenic patients.] (Ital) Riv- 
ista di Psichiatria, 1973(Mar), Vol. 8(2), 155-183.—Stud- 
ied 2 catatonic and 8 paranoid patients of both sexes, 
with different socioeconomic background and education, 
never hospitalized, and with evidence of symptoms over 
the past 20 yrs. Only 4 paranoid Ss still showed delirious 
features and psychosensorial perturbations, 3 presented 
Obsessive symptomatology, and 1 still had acute cataton- 
ic episodes. From the mesodronic viewpoint 7 paranoid 
Ss had developed the classic “defect;” none suffered 
from dementia. The present state presented characteris- 
tics of uniformity with emerging neurotic routes, with 
ideational perturbations varying from blocking to open 
dissociation, with affective incongruity and depressive 
secondary symptoms, and with an incapacity to remem- 
ы ber the past and psychotic experiences. There were few 
= symptoms of psychomotor  disturbance.—Journal 

abstract. 2 

9233. Beecham, William М. (U. Alabama) School 

Motivation Analysis Test characteristics of emotionally 

disturbed adolescents. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), 

Vol. 33(2), 610.—Administered the School Motivation 

Analysis Test (SMAT) to 35 emotionally disturbed 
_ adolescents. Unintegrated Assertiveness and Integrated 

| Self-Sentiment scores were significantly high and Un- 
_ integrated Self-Sentiment was significantly low. A 

Significant multiple correlation between Self-Sentiment 
_ and the Tennessee Self Concept Scale was found. 

. 9234. Begelman, D. A. & Hersen, Michel. (Fairfield 
Hills Hosp., Newtown, Conn.) An experimental analysis 
; Of the verbal-motor discrepancy in schizophrenia. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 

175-179.—Administered the Fear Survey Schedule (FSS) 


РОР. 99: 
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and the Vocabulary subscale of the Shipley-Institute of 
Living Scale for Measuring Intellectual Impairment to 40. 


schizophrenic and 40 normal females (mean age = 43 - 


and 32 yrs, respectively). Ss matched on degree of fear of 
snakes were then assigned to experimental or control 
conditions. After experimental Ss completed a snake- 
approach behavioral task, all Ss were readministered the 
FSS. Among Ss in the experimental condition, high-fear 
schizophrenics evidenced a discrepancy between verbal 
and motor measures of fear, whereas the snake-approach 
behavior of high-fear normals was consistent with FSS 
pre- and posttest scores. Pre- and posttest FSS reliability 
for schizophrenics was significantly lower than that of 
normals. FSS posttest snake-item ratings for schizo- 
phrenics appear to represent a revision of verbal 
misdescriptions of predicted actions in a behavioral task. 
Results are discussed in terms of cognitive inconsistency 
of schizophrenics, the behavioral position, and the status 
of the verbal report as a criterion of psychological 
variables.—Journal summary. 

9235. Bermann, Eric. (Children's Psychiatric Hosp., 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) Death, bereavement, and trans- 
planting hearts and lungs: Some psycho-social observa- 
tions and some clinical comments. In C. A. Frazier 
(Ed.), Is it moral to modify man? Springfield, Ш.: Charles 
C Thomas, 1973. xxii, 332 p. $10.95.—Discusses preoper- 
ative behavior of 6 men who were candidates for heart 
and lung transplants. The presence and absence of 
death-related themes in their conversation (e.g., remem- 
brances of their fathers, concern for survivors, and the 
future) are examined. (37 ref) 

9236. Berning, D.; Meyer, J. E. & Pudel, V. (U. 
Góttingen, Psychiatric Clinic, W. Germany) [Psychogen- 
ic polydipsia: Clinical and experimental findings.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 
1972, Vol. 215(4), 396-406.—Describes the cases of 2 
women (ages 45 and 40 yrs) characterized by compulsive 
drinking. Both Ss showed marked hysterical neuroses 
with typical conflict situations, which determined the 
manifestations and course of the polydipsia. Apart from 
the abnormal thirst, from which the Ss suffered most, 
there were numerous other psychosomatic complaints. 
Experimentally it was possible to reproduce the pus 
logical drinking behavior through acute stress.—Englis 
abstract. 3 п 

9237. Billig, О. (Vanderbilt U.) Is schizophren s 
expression art? Confinia Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 15( d 
49—54.— Discusses similarities between the graphic proc” 
uctions of schizophrenics and nonobjective, ашшы 
art works, as well as between schizophrenics and tri En 
art of Australia and Africa. It is suggested that suc 
similarities can be understood in terms of the ру 
etic and ontogenetic development of the personality 
structure. (20 ге е 

9238. сиы Herbert. (U. Zurich, Switzerland) 
Theoretical and graphological aspects of compu! Hm 
illnesses. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1912(Nov), cu 
9(1), 83-93.— Describes various European theories i M 
ing with Kraepelin and Bleuler and giving се i P 
Binder for clarification of the issue of nomench а 
introducing the concept of compulsive illness. раа 
definition of compulsion is felt to be important VE 
it makes possible the distinction between comp! 
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neurotics and the more normal type of pedantic and 
orderly people. It is noted that the clinical examination 
of patients suffering from compulsive illnesses is mainly 
directed towards the phenomenology of their symptoms 
and the psychotherapeutic probing is largely concerned 
with the internal and external life history of the patient. 
In discussing the graphological aspects the author bases 
his conclusions upon his research at the Graphological 
Institute in Zurich into the handwritings of 70 persons 
suffering from compulsive illnesses and upon additional 
material provided him by M. Bleuler. While graphology, 
for which L. Klages supplied a scientific basis, provides 
insight into constitutional characteristics it cannot 
confirm a compulsive diagnosis.—M. J. Stanford. 

9239. Blackman, Sheldon & Catalina, Don. (North 
Richmond Community Mental Health Center, Staten 
Island, N.Y.) The moon and the emergency room. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
624-626.—Compared admissions to an emergency room 
in a mental health center on days of a full moon with 
other periods during the month, for a 1-уг period. 
Significant moon effects unrelated to moon visibility 
were found. 

9240. Blashfield, Roger. (Pennsylvania State U.) An 
evaluation of the DSM-II classification of schizophrenia 
as a nomenclature. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 382-389.—Established 3 criteria 
by which the concepts of schizophrenia in Diagnostic and 
Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, 2nd edition 
(DSM-II) could be analyzed: reliability, coverage, and 
overlap. 71 artificial patients were generated to uniform- 
ly represent a behavioral measurement space. 55 clinical 
psychologists and psychiatrists diagnosed the artificial 
patients using the DSM-II classificatory concepts of 
Schizophrenia. Results concerning the criteria show that: 
(a) an empirical representation of overlap provided a 
new hierarchical representation of the DSM-II classifica- 
tion of schizophrenia; (b) reliability and coverage varied 
inversely; and (с) the DSM-II failed to serve as an 
adequate nomenclature. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9241. Boor, Myron. (Ft. Hays Kansas State Coll.) 
Social desirability bias on the Psychological Screening 
Inventory in a clinical population. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 238-239.—Investigat- 
ed the extent to which Psychological Screening Inventory 
(PSI) subscale scores would be susceptible to social 
desirability bias (as measured by the Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability scale) when used with a clini 
population. Both tests were given to 14 male and 13 
female patients (medianage — 29 yrs) upon their initial 
Ed with a mental health clinic. PSI Social Noncon- 
FORM Discomfort, and Expression subscales were 
‘ound to be highly susceptible to social desirability bias, 
suggesting that the value of the PSI as a clinica 
assessment instrument is markedly diminished by this 
Tesponse set.—Journal summary. 

M 9242. Borgna, Eugenio. (Provincial Psychiatric Hosp», 
ovara, Italy) [Schizophrenia as existential metamor- 
poss (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1973(Mar), Vol. 802), 

5-154. —Analyzes the significance of schizophrent by 
means of an existential and anthropological concep’ 
model, Particular consideration is given to the work of 
M. Heidegger. Avoiding ontological consideration, the 
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phenomenological modalities of “being” are regarded 
through the perspective of Heidegger's fundamental 
structure of “Being-in-the-World,” 1.е., spatiality, tempo- 
rality, and the “Being-together.” The schizophrenic 
metamorphosis of living attains its unitary meaning, 
autonomy, and originality of expression insofar as it is 
dialectically correlated with the fundamental categories 
of human conditions following an anthropological 
parameter. 1 illustrative case is presented. (60 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9243. Boyer, L. Bryce. A suicidal attempt by an 
adolescent twin. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1972(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 7-30.—Presents an 
account of the life and therapeutic events preceding а 
suicidal attempt by an adolescent schizophrenic identical 
twin. $ was a 17-yr-old male. Treatment prior to the 
attempt included numerous therapeutic interviews. The 
therapist concluded that a certain amount of guilt was 
his because he did not probe certain subjects during 
therapy. (41 ref) 

9244. Brar, Harchand S. (Selkirk Hosp. for Mental 
Diseases, Semantic differential 
investigation of sexually symbolic concepts using a 

hiatric population. Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 260-262.— Masculinity-femininity 
ratings (semantic differential) of 18 concepts were made 
by 25 male and 25 female psychiatric patients. The 
psychoanalytic view that certain concepts symbolize 
masculinity or femininity did not receive unqualified 
support in this investigation. Only 11 of the 18 concepts 
were rated as consistent with Freud’s symbolic signifi- 
cance. Objects such as ү “oven,” and "room," 
psychoanalysts regard as feminine were rated 
masculine. Similarly, "umbrella," “necktie,” and “hat,” 
considered to be masculine, were rated feminine. 
—Journal abstract. 

9245. Brown, G. W.; Harris, т. О. & Peto, J. (Bedford 
Coll., U. London, England) Life events and psychiatric 
disorders: 11. Nature of causal link. Psychological 


Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 15 


events are seen as prec 
probably have occurred before long for other reasons, 
and a formative effect in wl vent: 

substantially advance onset in time, or bring it about 
The method is used to demonstrate the 
a formative effect in depressive and a 
chizophrenic disorders. (17 ref) 


9246. Buckman, John; Hain, Jack D.; Smith, Burke 
(U. Virginia, Medical School) 


led interviews using drugs: I. Comparisons 
restricted and freer conditions. Archives of 


saline solution, methamphetamine hydrochloride, hy- 
amobarbi' 


— | 


sodium, or a mixture of methamphetamine hydrochlo- 
ride and amobarbital sodium. The interviewer adminis- 
tered the drug to the S but Os were blind to the drug 
- given. Os and interviewers rated the S's behavior at 15- 
min intervals, and the S filled out questionnaires 24 and 
48 hrs later about his memories, feelings, and other 
- reactions to the interview. Os could detect the drug given 
with statistical significance. The conduct of the inter- 
- viewers sometimes outweighed the drug's effect on Ss’ 
~ behavior, Expression of negative emotion, e.g., anxiety 
- . and anger, did not correlate with reports of improvement 
afterward. The freer conditions of this series did not 
result in greater emotional expression than occurred in 
an earlier series conducted under more controlled 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 

9247. Caballero Goás, M. [The psychopathological 
Structure of paranoid schizophrenics and paraphrenics 
and their respective worlds.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiat- 
- ria y Psicologia Médica, 1972(Jan), Vol. 10(5), 247-257. 

9248. Edward & Tucker, Gary. (Dartmouth 
= Coll, Medical School) A note on twin studies, schi- 
- zophrenia and neurological impairment. Archives of 
= General Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 460—464. 
—Considers that despite variations in concordance rates, 
the fact that monozygotic twins are more often concor- 
_ dant for schizophrenia has been one of the major pieces 
of evidence supporting the genetic hypothesis of schi- 
. Zophrenia. While not denying the role of heredity in 
schizophrenia, several factors that frequently are not 
noted in previous studies which have etiologic and 
methodologic implications are examined. Specifically, 
there are substantial physiologic and developmental 
differences evident in monozygotic twins which are well 
documented but rarely acknowledged in the existing twin 
_ Studies. The role of these physiological and developmen- 

tal differences may have pertinent theoretical implica- 
tions for the varied findings noted in existing twin studies 
as well as schizophrenia in general. (52 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
х 9249. Caplan, Joseph. (North York Branson Hosp., 
Willowdale, Ontario, Canada) Medico-legal experience: 
... Review of one hundred consecutive forensic cases in a 
general psychiatric practice. Canadian Psychiatric Asso- 

ciation Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 18(4), 279-282. 

9250. Chodura, V. [Neuroses and hypertension.] 
(Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Oct), Vol. 68(5), 
278-283.—Studied the relationship between neuroses 
and hypertension in patients with primary neuroses, 300 
hospitalized and 700 under outpatient treatment, 341 
men and 659 women, all from a stable background and 
none in a managerial position. Ss were divided according 
to sex, duration of neuroses, age, and dominant 
Syndrome; their blood pressure was taken at least 3 times 

_ at intervals of 2 or more weeks. The collected data were 
analyzed by chi-square method. Results show (a) an 
insignificant incidence of hypertension (1.2%) and 
Suspicious blood pressure range (1.6%); (b) a definite, 
not unusual, correlation between 
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and tentative because of the nontypical S population. 
(English & Russian summaries) (21 ref)—T. Fisher. 

9251. Clark, Robert A. Mental illness in perspective: 
History and schools of thought. Pacific Grove, Calif.: 
Boxwood Press, 1973. vii, 106 p. $2.95. 

9252. Crookes, T. G. & Coleman, Jean A. (St. John's 
Hosp. Aylesbury, England) The Minnesota Percepto- 
Diagnostic Test (MPD) in adult psychiatric practice. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 
204-206.—Obtained records on 181 discharged psychiat- 
пс patients (mean age = 52 yrs) to determine the 
relationship between MPD scores and discharge diagno- 
sis (44 had been given an organic diagnosis and 137 
received a functional diagnosis). A combination of 
Totation score and qualitative score, adjusted for IQ and 
age, was found to give a useful differentiation —Journal 
summary. 

9253. de Barros-Ferreira, M. (Bonneval Psychiatric 
Hosp., National Inst. of Health & Medical Research, 
France) [Psychophysiological approach to the remem- 
brance of dreaming.] (Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 
1972(Apr), Vol. 37(2), 385-406.—Tested the hypothesis 
that the ability to remember dreams after spontaneous 
awakening in the morning is directly related to the 
intensity and the duration of the phase of rapid ocular 
movement during the initial stages of uninterrupted 
sleep. An electroclinical study of all-night sleep was 
conducted with 3 volunteer normal Ss, 3 patients with 
manic-depressive psychosis, and 3 patients afflicted with 
acute delirium psychosis. Ages ranged from 27-45 yrs. 
Continuous physiological measurement of the 6 mental 
patients through EEG and the polygraph for the 
duration of their uninterrupted nightly sleep was 
recorded 24 times. The sleep of the 3 normal Ss, acting as 
controls, was physiologically measured for | night after 
acclimation to laboratory conditions. About 5 min after 
spontaneous awakening, Ss were asked if they remem- 
bered having dreamed and, if so, to describe their dream. 
Control Ss reported no remembrance of dreaming. 
Among the 6 mental patients, there were 12 instances of 
remembering dreams and 12 in which dreams were s 
remembered. Results confirm that remembrance oA 
dreaming is much more frequent when the quantity к, 
slow profound sleep is less. However, the quantity “he 
the clarity of dream images does not correlate ЭШ, ү 
intensity and duration of rapid ocular movement wi a 
sleep is uninterrupted and followed by spontaneo 
awakening. This contrasts with the vivid dream pem 
reported after forced awakening during REM. (53 re! 
—D. E. Gosier. 

9254. Delasnerie, R. [Hysterical behavior belies 
male workers in industry.] (Fren) Psychott TE 
Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), Mo ы 
scribes the symptoms of hysteria in male factory wo! EE 
and considers the effects of peers, аарын iid 
working conditions on the syndrome. The need ah ike 
physician to establish a therapeutic relationship wi 
hysterical patient is stressed. d tion 

9255. Dias Cordeiro, J. (Dept. of Public inne 
Medico-Pedagogical Services, Geneva, Switzerland) 9 
late delirious states: ст san qe ie 
personality.] (Fren) Evolution Psyc iatrique, 1714 
Vol. = ha cpi the statistical findings of 
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the more representative authorities on the influence of 
heredity, the premorbid personality, and the biotype 
among the aged in various states of delirium acquired 
after the age of 65. Findings reveal that 66% of the 
patients tested had no psychotic history in the family; 
18% had some past psychotic history, but of these only 
45% were in the same nosographical group. The habitus 
was pyknik in 62.5% of the cases, with the ectomorphic 
and athletic builds characterizing about equal numbers 
of the remainder. Premorbid personality results were 
47% extraverted, 23% introverted, 12% obsessed, 11% 
subdepressive, 6% sensitive personalities, and 2% suffer- 
ing from hysteria. Thus a majority have shown good 
socioprofessional adjustment to old age. No significant 
correlation exists between each premorbid personality 
type and any type of psychosis among the aged except 
with subdepressive and sensitive personalities. The 
hypothesis is advanced that states of delirium among the 
aged that do not have any personal psychotic antecedent 
must be understood within the pathology of aging itself. 
(24 ref)—D. E. Gosier. 

9256. Dickinson, Joe R. & Smith, Barry D. (Area B 
Alcoholism Center, Washington, D.C.) Nonspecific 
activity and habituation of tonic and phasic skin 
conductance in somatic complainers and controls as a 
function of auditory stimulus intensity. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 404-413. 
—Divided 36 aged domiciliary residents into equal 
groups of somatic complainers and normal controls on 
the basis of MMPI scores. All Ss received 20 presenta- 
tions of a 1,000-Hz tone at each of 3 intensities (70, 90, 
and 110 db) in a counterbalanced order. Somatic 
complainers, in general, showed more rapid habituation 
of the phasic conductance component of the orienting 
reflex, especially at the high intensity of stimulation. 
Tonic habituation curves between the 2 groups were 
different and exhibited an intensity-dependent inverted- 
Ushape. Somatic complainers showed fewer nonspecific 
Tesponses than controls, and Ss with greater nonspecific 
activity habituated less rapidly. (45 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9257. Dinitz, S.; Goldman, H.; Allen, Н. E. & Lindner, 
L. A. (Ohio State U., Medical School) Psychopathy and 
autonomic responsivity: A note on the importance of 
diagnosis. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 82(3), 533-534.— Claims that criticism by R. D. 
Hare (see PA, Vol. 48:9421) of the authors' findings of 
autonomic responsivity to epinephrine in psychopaths 
arises from misunderstanding of their program and lack 
of concern with the biology of psychopathy. 

9258. Domino, Edward F.; Krause, Rachel R. & 
Bowers, Joanne. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) 
Various enzymes involved with putative neurotransmit- 
ters: Regional distribution in the brain of deceased 
Mentally normal, chronic schizohprenics or organic 
brain syndrome patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 195-201.—Determined levels of 
Protein and of several enzymes involved with neurotran- 
Smitters in 15 brain areas of Ss (№ = 17) diagnosed as 
chronic schizophrenics (CS), organic brain syndrome 
(OBS, an older age group), or mentally normal (N) prior 
10 death. Enzymes studied were total cholinesterase 
(TChE), acetylcholinesterase (AChE), pseudocholinest- 
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erase (ChE), choline acetyltransferase (ChAc), monoa- 
mine oxidase (MAO), and N-methyltransferase (NMT). 
The only significant decrease in protein was in the 
temporal cortex of the OBS group. The septal area of CS 
Ss and the cingulate gyrus of the OBS group showed 
significantly less TChE activity than the N group. The 
septal area of the CS also had less AChE activity. ChE 
activity was greater than normal in the CS Ss previously 
on neuroleptic drugs. ChAc activity was significantly 
increased in the medial amygdala of CS Ss. MAO 
activity did not differ significantly between groups. 
NMT activity was extremely low throughout and showed 
no statistically significant differences among the diag- 
nostic categories. The majority of brain areas sampled 
showed no significant differences in enzyme activity 
among the 3 groups. The observed differences must be 
considered preliminary and subject to further validation 
under better controlled conditions. (36 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9259. Donlon, Patrick T. & Blacker, K. H. (U. 
California, Mental Health Services, Davis) Stages of 
schizophrenic decompensation and reintegration. Jour- 
nal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Sep), Vol. 157(3), 
200—209.—As part of a rater blind outpatient drug study, 
27 chronic schizophrenic patients experienced acute 
psychotic decompensation when removed from antipsy- 
chotic medications and placed on a placebo for a 
maximum of 2 wks. On close clinical observation, it was 
discovered that the patients passed through 4 distinct 
phenomenological stages during decompensation: denial 
and anxiety, depression, panic and horror, and psychic 
disorganization and relief from subjective pain. During 
reintegration on active medication, the patients passed 
through the same stages, but in reverse order. Recogni- 
tion of these stages is important clinically because it 
increases understanding of the patient's dynamics, serves 
as a model for the natural histories of the schizophrenias, 
and offers guidelines for psychotherapy and the adminis- 
tration of antipsychotic medication. Case examples are 
presented. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9260. Donnelly, Edward F. & Murphy, Dennis L. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Social 
desirability and bipolar affective disorder. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 
409.—Investigated whether the conforming and conven- 
tional attitudes of 30 bipolar depressed inpatients were 
coping, mechanisms for their depressions. These Ss were 
compared on several measures (including the MMPI D 
and Si scales) to 29 unipolar depressed inpatients. 
Results show that the 2 groups were significantly 
different on all 5 of the measures used. > 

9261. Donovan, D. M. Jimmy: The birth of the self in 
a schizophrenic child. British Journal of Social Psychiatry 
& Community Health, 1912-1973, Vol. 6(3), 198-211. 
— Describes the 9-mo experience of author and wife in 

arental roles in a Satellite Home with an antisocial 8 yr 
old. Gradual behavioral changes are described indicating 
increasing differentiation between “self and other” in a 
milieu of love combined with firmness in the context of 
household rules. 

9262. Dracoulides, N. N. [Correspondence between 
avant-garde art and the art of psychopaths.] (Fren) 
Confinia Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 15(1), 28-31. 
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9263. Dudley, Harold K.; Mason, Mark & Rhoton, 
Gene. (Texas Dept. of Mental Health & Retardation, 


Austin) Relationship of Beta IQ scores to state 
tal patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 


1973(Apr) Vol. 29(2), 197-203.—Administered the 
. Revised Beta Examination to 257 12-21 yr old patients 
_ to examine Beta IQ test performance in relation to a 
“variety of demographic, personal, and sociocultural 
characteristics obtained from Ss' records. Age, ethnicity, 
| education, length of stay in hospital, occupational status, 
_ and suicide each were found to be significant independ- 
ent sources of variation in raw score Beta test perform- 
ance, Beta test performance also differed significantly 
among various clinical diagnostic groups. Results dem- 
onstrate that through the use of least squares regression 
J|. methods it is possible to estimate the expected perform- 
|| ance for a patient with any particular combination of 
background characteristics. The difference between 
actual performance and the performance expected for a 
young patient with particular background characteristics 
|| is proposed as a sensitive index of acute functional 
impairment.—Journal abstract. 

9264. Ecanow, B.; Gold, B. H. & Tunkunas, P. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago) Application of physical chemistry 
| principles to the study of anxiety and 5 
- Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
- 21(1-6), 125-127.—Discusses fluctuations of energy 
~ inputs (both psychological and physical) found in 
- depression, anxiety, and Schizophrenia, as reflected in 
fluctuations in the degree of cellular dispersion or 
aggregation. B. Ecanow's previous proposal as to the 
mechanism of anesthetic action is extended to ataractic 
- drug action. 

5 9265. Edelstein, Ruth В. (State U. New York, Upstate 
|... Medical Center, Syracuse) Verbal aptitudes of disturbed 
Children from thematic protocols. Perceptual & Motor 
_ Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1194. —Administered 
the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, TAT, and Audito- 
_ Ty Apperception Tests to 12 normal and 16 disturbed 
children, scoring the stories by a modification of S. S. 
Tomkin’s quantitative approach. Results suggest that 
- measurements of structural components in thematic data 
. may provide an estimate of verbal aptitude in disturbed 
- children who often respond poorly to structured verbal 
tests. 
ze 9266. Efimenko, V. L. (Leningrad Bekhterev Scientific 
-. Research Inst. of Psychoneurology, USSR) [Analysis of 
data on patients with affective psychoses who died after 
| age 40.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, 
_ Vol. 72(4), 568-573.—Analyzed data on 110 patients 
- with different forms of affective psychoses, excluding 
- Schizophrenia. The average age of death for males was 
_ 61.8 +/— 1.55 and for females 67.8 --/- 1.9. The Ist 
affective attacks appeared in 26.4% of the Ss before 40 
yrs, in 51.8% between 41—60, and in 21.8% after 61. The 
Ist hospital admission for affective disorders Occurred in 
1096 before age 40, in 61.8% between 41—60, and in 28.2% 
after 60. Chronic, nonremittant development was seen in 
| 23.876, repeated attacks in 25%. After the disappearance 
|. 9f psychotic conditions, 48.1% showed personality 
changes. In 7.7%, moderate dementia gradually devel- 
Oped. 8.15% were suicides, and death was due to 
Cardiovascular diseases in 59%, cancer in 8.15%, other 
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somatic diseases in 22%, and traffic accidents in 2.7%. 
(18 ref)—English abstract. 

9267. Erickson, Jeanne; Edwards, Darrel & 
Gunderson, E. K. (US Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Status congrue 
and mental health. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
33(2), 395-401.—Evaluated a status-congruency model 
in relationship to effective military performance after 
psychiatric contact and compared the status-congruency 
score distributions for 3,586 psychiatric outpatients with 
those for 3,078 nonpsychiatric controls. All Ss were Navy 
enlisted men. The congruency scores contributed unique- 
ly to the prediction of post-outpatient-contact perform- 
ance, accounting for a significant amount of the criterion 
variance beyond a linear combination of its components. 
Outpatients who were congruent or who exhibited 
accelerated promotions were more effective than their 
underachieving, outpatient peers. Score distribution 
comparisons indicate that the outpatient-contact group 
had fewer accelerated achievers and more negatively 
incongruent members than nonpsychiatric controls. 
—Journal abstract. 

9268. Feldshuh, Benjamin; Sillen, Janet; Parker, 
Barbara & Frosch, William. (New York U., Medical 
School, Geriatrics Evaluation & Service Unit) The 
nonpsychotic organic brain syndrome. American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 130(9), 1026-1029.—The 
New York State mental hospital system has recently 
limited the admission of the “simply senile,” those with 
organic brain syndrome who are neither psychotic nor 
severely depressed. From studies of 53 such patients it 
has been concluded that the patients are usually severely 
ill and often need psychiatric hospitalization before their 
placement in the community. ч 

9269. Field, Peter B. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Personality and styles of hypnotic 
response. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 15(4), 234-238.—Used an inventory 
scale of hypnotic depth to analyze patterns of response 
to a standardized hypnotic procedure in 32 hospital 
psychiatric patients. As compared to college studen! 
norms, the psychiatric patients described their hypnotic 
experience in terms of ambivalent emotional ешш 
mystical enlightenment, and momentary sleep. In a 2n 
experiment, the same scale was used with 73 cole 
students to show that accurate performance on the 
Embedded Figures Test was associated with subjective 
retention of self-control, conflict about response 10 
challenge suggestions, and rapid passage of time during 
hypnosis.—M. V. Kline. tal 

9270. Fishman, Daniel B. (Adams County Меп А 
Health Center, Commerce City, Colo. Rorschac 
adaptive regression and change in ресни 
Journal оў Personality Assessment, 1973(Jun), Vol. ©), 
218-244.—Hypothesized that (a) the level of ae 
regression (as measured by R. Holt's concept of ens 
effectiveness developed in 1970) is predictive E 
extratherapy outcome 6 mo later; (b) the bem. 
between initial levels of adaptive regression and a tUe 
erapy outcome is enhanced by an increase In mm 
regression skills during therapy; and (с) cur 
regression is positively associated with other no s 
schach variables:(e.g., patient’ functioning, perce 
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cause of problems, ego assets, scores оп Multiple Affect 
Adjective Checklist, and patient and therapist-rated 
overall success). Defense effectiveness after 6 mo was 
significantly correlated with 5 measures of patienthood 
skills. Results support all 3 hypotheses, indicate the 
validity of adaptive regression as an important patient 
skill in psychoanalytic therapy, and show Holt's defense 
effectiveness measure to be a valid indicator of adaptive 
regression.—L. Gorsey. 

9271. Fitzgibbons, David J. & Hokanson, Dean T. 
(Inst. of Living, Hartford, Conn.) The diagnostic 
decision-making process: Factors influencing diagnosis 
and changes in diagnosis. American Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1973(Sep), Vol. 130(9), 972-975.—Studied 4 groups 
of patients (V = 76) diagnosed as either psychotic or 
nonpsychotic. It was found that disturbed ideation and 
disordered speech content were the 2 most important 
diagnostic considerations and that in the absence of such 
widely used indicators of differential diagnosis, prognos- 
tic inferences were given undue weight. It is suggested 
that when a patient’s diagnostic status is ambiguous, 
special attention should be given to clinical observations 
of such categories as forms of speech, motor activity, and 
object relations instead of to subjective impressions 
which tend to be misleading —Journal abstract. 

9272. Frazer, Alan; Pandey, Ghanshyam N. & 
Mendels, Joe. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) Metabolism of tryptophan in depressive 
disease. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol- 
29(4), 528-535.—Studied the metabolism of tryptophan 
(TRYP) to kynurenine and its metabolities, to trypta- 
mine, and through serotonin to 5-hydroxy-indoleacetic 
acid in 9 36-51 yr old depressive patients and 6 
nondepressed psychiatric Ss. There were no significant 
differences in the basal urinary excretion of the 9 
metabolites measured between the 2 patient populations 
Nor in the excretion of these metabolites after the 
administration of an oral dose of 2 gm of levotrypto- 
phan. Also, pyridoxine (150 mg) did not differentially 
alter the TRYP-produced increases in urinary metabol- 
ites in the 2 groups. Data do not support the suggestion 
of increased metabolism of TRYP along the kynurenine 
pathway in depression. (65 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9273. Gitte, Jürgen. [Psychosomatic syndromes and 
addiction.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1972, Vol. 
5(4), 252-265.—Reports a case of a patient with ulcus 
duodeni and multiple drug addiction to illuminate the 
Psychodynamic connections between successively occur- 
ting psychosomatic symptoms and explain his concept of 
defense.” The psychosomatic symptoms, just as the 
drug addiction, are viewed as 2 equivalent forms of 
defense of the ego against the threat of ego disintegra- 
Чоп, In the sense of G. Ammon’s theory of the 
Psychosomatic syndrome, the functions of the defense 
are seen as an ego achievement which by way of the 
symptoms attempts to attain symbiotic communication 
and fill a narcissistic deficit (or “hole”) in the ego. 
(English summary) (1 p ref)—T. Fisher. 

1522/4. Grand, Stanley; Freedman, Norbert & Steingart, 
B ing. (State U. New York, Downstate Medical Center, 
Tooklyn) A study of the representation of objects in 
Schizophrenia, Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
sociation, 1973, Vol. 210), 399-434—Discusses 2 
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groups of chronic schizophrenic patients exhibiting | 


widely differing, although highly stable, forms of 
maladaptive object-related behavior (i.e., “isolation” vs 
“belligerence”) given psychological tests and seen in a 
clinical interview which was video-recorded. Results 
indicate that isolated patients performed significantly 


more poorly on 1 of the linguistic encoding tasks, utilized 


significantly more simple forms of language construc- 
tion, and significantly more gestures that were unrelated 
to speech and that appear to be related to linguistic 
encoding difficulties. The belligerent patients exhibited 
more conflict on the interference portion of the linguistic 
encoding task, used more complex forms of language 
construction, and utilized gestures highly integrated with 
speech flow. These findings suggest the difficulty that the 
isolated patient has in integrating ideomotor aspects of 
experience. (59 ref)—Journal summary. 

9275. Griest, John H.; Klein, Marjorie H. & Van Cura, 
Lawrence J. (U. Wisconsin, Medical Center, Div. of 
Mental Hygiene, Madison) A computer interview for 
psychiatric patient target symptoms. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 247-253.—Describes a 
computer-conducted patient interview developed to 
measure symptomatic change and pilot tested with 10 
inpatients, 10 day-care patients, an 10 outpatients. The 
interview concerns individualized target symptoms and a 
standardized symptom scale, the Hopkins Symptoms — 
Check List. 4 repetitions of the interview are possible and 
a computer printout, suitable for clinical use and 
summarizing all completed interviews, is available 
immediately after each interview. Data, which are 
complete and standardized, are stored on magnetic tape 
in computer processable form for research analysis. 
Patients interacted easily with the computer terminal 
and, though reaction to the experiences was mixed, all 

tients were able to formulate and express their 
problems, including painful personal material, in mean- 
ingful terms. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9276. Hall, L. C. & Simmons, William С. (U. South 
Florida, Medical School) The POW wife: A psychiatric 
appraisal. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 29(5), 690-694.—Presents clinical findings obtained 
from 2 groups of wives of prisoners of war (POW) seen in 
group (№ = 11). Severe, progressive psycholog- 
ical and psychophysiological symptoms were common; 9 


wives had significant, moderate to severe complaints at 


the beginning of therapy (e.g. 


and social isolation. Separation anxiety, role 
disorders were common 1n the children; 


children. Recommendations for therapy and rehabilita- 
tion of the POW 

9277. Harding, Timothy k. 
Indies, Kingston, Jamaica) Marihuana-medified mania. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 
635-637.—Describes а syndrome seen in 4 male Jamai- 
can patients in which increased use -of marihuana 
followed the onset of symptoms of a hypomanic nature. 
‘At the time of admission to the hospital the patients 
exhibited persecutory delusions, auditory hallucinations, 
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withdrawal, and thought disorder. Within 3—4 days after 
admission, manic or hypomanic symptoms emerged. It is 
| suggested that these patients had mania and that excess 
— marihuana usage was symptomatic of their illness, 
- leading to a transient, marihuana-induced, schizophreni- 
- form phase of their manic illness. A broader approach to 
the psychiatric implications of marihuana use is urged. 
—Journal abstract. 
y 9278. Hare, Robert D. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
— ver, Canada) The origins of confusion. Journal of 
_ Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 535—536. 
—Repeats previous criticism of the work of S. Dinitz, Н. 
Goldman, H. E. Allen, and L. A. Lindner as resting on 
an inadequate data base. A series of published reports by 
- the group are ostensibly independent but seem to be 
derived from a single study, a 1969 dissertation by Allen. 

9279. Hays, Peter & Tilley, J. R. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) The differences between LSD 
psychosis and schizophrenia. Canadian Psychiatric 
Association Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 18(4), 331—333. 
—Compared 15 patients who presented an illness 
approximating to schizophrenia during the year follow- 
ing LSD ingestion with a control group of 14 consecutive 
Schizophrenics. Family history, a 21-item account of the 
syndrome at its peak, and the severity of symptoms were 
Obtained for both groups. 38 controls had a family 
history of schizophrenia, while none of the experimental 
group had a positive heredity (p < .05). Results indicate 
that the syndrome of LSD psychosis is clinically 
- distinguishable from schizophrenia. (French summary) 

—J. Bowes. 

9280. Henry, George M.; Weingartner, Herbert & 
Murphy, Dennis L. (U. Kentucky, Medical Coll.) 
Influence of affective states and psychoactive drugs on 
verbal learning and memory. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 130(9), 966-971.—Found 
evidence of impaired performance on serial and free 
recall verbal learning tasks performed by 14 manic- 
depressive or 11 unipolar depressive inpatients. Treat- 
ment with levodopa and levotryptophan significantly 
improved performance on these tasks, while imipramine, 
lithium carbonate, and alpha-methyl-para-tyrosine treat- 
ments had no effect. It is stressed that these results 
Should be taken into account when using psychothera- 
peutic approaches designed to teach new response 
patterns to patients with affective disorders. (47 ref) 

- —Journal abstract. 

9281. Horowitz, Mardi J.; Becker, Stephanie S. & 
Malone, Patrick. (U. California, San Francisco) Stress: 
Different effects on patients and nonpatients. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 547—551. 
— Tested the hypothesis that psychiatric patients have, in 
Beneral, either a. heightened susceptibility toward entry 
| into a state of stress or less control over stress response 
tendencies than nonpatients. 28 inpatients with diagnos- 
88 in the range of neuroses and character disorders were 
contrasted with 44 nonpatient controls of similar sex, 
аре, education, and career status. Both groups saw a 
Stress film. Before and after the film, they performed a 
. Signal-detection task and gave episodic reports of their 
. mental contents. The psychiatric Ss reported significant- 
_ ly higher levels of fear and nervousness and, in the 
Poststress condition, had significantly higher levels of 
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intrusive and 
abstract. 

9282. Jin-Inn, Teoh; Kinzie, J. D. & Eng-Seong, Tan. 
(U. Malaya, Faculty of Medicine, Kuala Lumpur) 
Referrals to a psychiatric clinic in West Malaysia. 
International Journal оў Social Psychiatry, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol. 18(4), 301-307.—Classified com- 
plaints of 200 patients who sought the psychiatric 
services of the University of Malaya Medical Center. 
49% complained of some type of subjective distress, 41% 
complained of social or interpersonal distress, and 9% 
came for assessment without specific complaints. Ethnic 
comparisons showed more Indian patients with subjec- 
tive complaints and Chinese patients slightly over- 
represented in the social and interpersonal distress 
category. There was a tendency for upper social class 
patients to seek help for subjective reasons. Lower social 
class patients were more likely to have consulted a native 
healer prior to admission than other social classes. Data 
indicate a high degree of acceptance and confidence in 
western psychiatry in this relatively unsophisticated 
community. (16 ref)—W. Street. 

9283. Jones, Fredric H. Current methodologies for 
studying the development of schizophrenia: A critical 
review. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 157(3), 154-178.— Reviews the assets and liabilities 
of current methodologies for studying the development 
of schizophrenia under 3 major headings: (a) retro- 
spective methods, (b) childhood records methods, and (c) 
prospective or “high risk" methods. Relative capacities 
of existing methodologies to generate developmental 
statements at a high degree of specificity and validity are 
emphasized. Retrospective methods reviewed include the 
systematic use of the case history interview, direct 
observations of patients' behavior, psychological testing, 
and family interaction experiments. Childhood records 
methods examined include both “follow-back” methods 
in which early life events of adult patients are collected 
from childhood records and “follow-up” methods in 
which a sample of Ss for whom childhood records are 
available is followed up in adulthood. Prospective 
methods examined include experimental designs ешр 
ing a variety of strategies (longitudinal, cross-sectional, 
and compound designs) and criteria for selecting d 
risk population. The advantages of prospective methods 
in solving methodological roadblocks inherent in i 
spective and childhood records methods are discussed 
along with their liabilities, and details of current BA 
risk projects and current trends in high-risk research ar 
described. (4 p ref)—Journal abstract. R 

9284. Jus, K.; Jus, A.; Villeneuve, A. & Magrath . 
(St. Michel-Archange Hosp. Research Div., Pares 
Quebec, Canada) Influence of concentration and m d 
performance on tardive dyskinesia and rabbit sy! ү 
drome: Polygraphic studies. Canadian Psychiatric D 
ciation Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 18(4), MU. 
temped to analyze via polygraphic recorde m nt 
influence, if any, attention concentration with or ue d 
voluntary movements has on different types of dyskir it 
a. 12 male and 17 female schizophrenic раса 
presenting tardive dyskinesia ог a rabbit Зр E 
performed a motor task (retracing a comp ir 
labyrinth). EEG. and electromyogram were recor 


stimulus-repetitive — thought.—Journal 
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without interruption before the presentation of the task, 
during the presentation, and during the performance of 
the task. Demonstration and execution of the task 
caused modifications of the bucco-linguo-masticatory 

of tardive dyskinesia. 5 major conclusions are 


"drawn. (French summary)—J. Bowes. 


9285. Kalyagina, L. V. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Medicine, Pavlov Div. of 
Physiology, Leningrad) [The characteristic of attention 
in patients with manic-depressive psychoses in different 
stages of the disease.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(4), 544-548.—Used a test 
developed by A. A. Genkin, V. I. Medvedev, and M. р; 
Shek, to study the process of attention in 35 patients with 
manic-depressive psychosis in different stages. 100 
normals were controls. It was established that the process 
of attention in the Ss is weakened, more so in manic Ss 
than in depressives. The basis of the disturbed attention 
probably lies in a change of the general functional state 
(tone) of the higher nervous activity of the Ss. According 
{о the findings of physiologists, а disturbed mechanism 
of self-regulation of brain nervous processes is probably 
conditioned by defective functioning of some structures 
of the cerebrum, which leads not only to marked 
affective disorders but to some disorders of mental 
processes, e.g., attention.—English abstract. 

9286. Kear-Colwell, J. J. (Southern General Hosp., 
Glasgow, Scotland) The factor structure of the 16 PF 
and the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule in acute 
psychiatric patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 2902), 225-228.—Administered the 16 
PF and the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
(EPPS) in random order to 174 psychiatric inpatient 
admissions. Separate factor analysis for the 2 tests 
revealed 6 factors accounting for 67.176 of the variance 
оп the 16 PF and 6 factors accounting for 68.2% of the 
EPPS variance. Subsequently, a combined factorial 
analysis of 32 variables from the 2 tests was conducted. 
10 factors accounted for 67% of the total variance. 
Results support the conclusion that the 16 PF and the 
EPPS have a limited relationship to each other and 
Supgest that the 2 tests can provide complementary 
information about patients in the assessment situation. 
—4. Olson. 

.9287. Khvilivitsky, T. Ya. (Leningrad Bekhterev 
Scientific Research Psychoneurological Inst., Div. of 
Pharmacological Research & Psychoses Treatment, 
USSR) [Forms of depressive conditions, their psychopa- 
thological development and treatment.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(4), 559—568. 
—Studied 183 patients with manic-depressive psychoses 
Who had sustained 632 phases of the disease. 3 stages in 
the development of the disease were distinguished: (a) 
Somatic prodromes, (b) nonpsychotic forms of depres- 
Sion, and (c) psychotic melancholia. The regularities in 
the modification of syndromes for each stage are 
described. Changes in modalities and the strength. of 
emotions form the basis for these regularities and can 
determine to a great extent the different reactions of Ss 
to different psychotropic drugs. (38 ref)—English 
abstract. 

9288. Koupernik, C. [Psychological significance of 
Medical action.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
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1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 94-96.—Discusses the value of 
the physical examination for psychiatric patients. The 
examination can lead to an unexpected diagnosis of a 
physical illness in a patient presenting a psychiatric 
disturbance and can also give clues to the phenomenolo- 
gy of the sick patient. The reaction of the patient’s deep 
reflexes during the examination can provide information 
about his psychological attitude. Finally, less sophisticat- 
ed patients would not understand why a physician did 
not examine them.—English abstract. 

9289. Kupfer, David J. & Foster, F. Gordon. (Western 
Psychiatric Inst., Pittsburgh, Pa.) Sleep and activity in a 
psychotic depression. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1973(May), Vol. 156(5), 341-348.—Studied 
longitudinal-sleep EEG and 24-hr telemetric activity 
measurements in a 54-yr-old female psychotic depres- 
sive. During S’s spontaneous partial remission, sleep 
patterns showed a marked REM recovery, and other 
changes in the various sleep parameters occurred. 
Telemetric activity measurements appeared to mirror 
certain sleep changes so that periods of hypersomnia 
were associated with reduction of activity levels while 
periods of insomnia were associated with a marked 
increase.—Journal abstract. 

9290. Lachaud, J. C. [latrogeny and institutions] 
(Fren) Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique et de Psychol- 
ogie Médicale, 1973(Sum), Vol. 15(2), 109-122.—Argues 
that institutions and physicians’ degree of adherence to 
the philosophy of the institutions in which they practice 
directly affects the mental health of their psychiatric 
patients. Case histories are discussed in the light of the 
ideas of R. D. Laing, J. and R. Medvedev, E. Goffman, 
and B. Bettelheim. (16 ref) —D. M. Abrams. 

9291. Laves, Rona & Cohen, Alan. (Fairleigh Dickin- 
son U., Teaneck) A preliminary investigation into the 
knowledge of and attitudes toward the legal rights of 
mental patients. Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 1(1), 49-78.—Analyzed the responses of psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social workers, nurses, and attend- 
ants (N = 147) to 3 mailed questionnaires measuring 
knowledge of, attitudes toward, and commitment to legal ў 
rights of mental patients. Attitudes of all groups toward 
the issues presented in the uestionnaires were generally 
favorable. However, knowledge of the legal rights of 
mental patients was considered to be deficient. Nurses 
and psychiatrists scored significantly higher on this 
questionnaire than the 3 other groups. Implications for 
the education of mental health workers in this area are 
discussed. Examples of the questionnaires are included. 
—Journal abstract. 

9292. Lefer, Jay. (Bronx State Hosp., Tremont Crisis 
Center, Adolescent Service, N.Y.) Fusion and rheuma- 
toid arthritis. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 9(1), 63-78.—Describes 2 patients suffering from 
rheumatoid arthritis, depression, and obsessive-paranoid 
disorders. Their histories, courses, and analyses are 

resented to examine the physiology, familial, interper- 
sonal and intra] sychic aspects of the disease, particularly 
in view of the fact that the etiology is unknown. Silences, 
fusion, separation, etc., as expressed in dreams and 
behavior, and the changes of the somatic symptoms, are 
described and interpreted. It is noted that during their 
nearly 4 yrs of analysis the analgesics and steroids could 


be diminished or were no longer necessary. It is 
— suggested that there exists a correlation between the 
fusion with “bad” internalized significant persons or 
- family networks and the conflictual movements of 
muscle groups. The somatization, viewed in terms of a 
- system field, becomes an appeal for relief and a signal 
- for significant others. Both patients simultaneously 
- appealed for relief and to be taken care of in the course 
_ of the somatic symptoms. (21 ref)—M. J. Stanford. 
Р 9293. Lenz, Н. (Barmherzigen Brüder Hosp., Nerve 
Div., Linz/Donau, Austria) [Faith and delusion.] (Germ) 
Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psychiatrie und ihrer Grenzge- 
biete, 1973(Jun), Vol. 41(6), 341—359.— Discusses the thin 
“borderline between religious experience and schizo- 
| phrenic delusion and briefly reviews some of the 
- literature on the subject. 5 case reports on patients with 
- religious delusions, treated over a period of 4 yrs, are 
_ presented and analyzed to illustrate the difficulties of 
_ differentiation and the importance of studying not only 
_ the initial psychopathological picture but also the 
- progressive changes and developments. Religious experi- 
_ ence is defined as a constructive need to communicate 
with God and the eternal, a comprehensive, all-encom- 
| Раѕѕіпр experience which is based on human freedom 
. and forms and strengthens the whole personality. 
Delusion, on the other hand, invades the consciousness 
all of a sudden and—disregarding all reasoning and 
- logical evidence—governs the world of the psychotic. 
- Both religious experience and psychotic delusion develop 
_ in several sometimes parallel and similar stages. In the 
- long run the psychotic cannot cope with his experience 
_ and loses his inner freedom. His feeling, thinking, and 
_ acting becomes stereotyped, his personality defective, 
While the person experiencing a religious experience 
becomes more free, mature, and independent of material 
_ values and achieves an emotionally and ethically more 
| rewarding and harmonious way of life. (English summa- 
гу) (49 ref)—T. Fisher. 

9294. León, Carlos A. & Micklin, Michael. (U. Valle, 

Div. of Health Sciences, Cali, Colombia) [Community 

attitudes towards mental illness and its treatment] 
(Span) Revista Colombiana de Psiquiatria, 1971(Sep), Vol. 
2(7), 525-539.—4 districts structured according to social 
class were selected as primary units of the study. 800 Ss 
asked questions pertaining to mental illness—its defini- 
tion, the characteristics of the mentally ill, the cause of 
the illness, differences between mental illness and 
nervousness, the role of psychiatry in treating mental 

- illness, etc. It was found that there is a notable tendency 
to treat mental illness in physical terms. (24 ref)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

9295. Levenson, Hanna. (Texas A&M U.) Muttidi- 
—mensional locus of control in psychiatric patients. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 41(3), 397-404.—At 1-mo intervals, functionally 
psychotic and neurotic inpatients(N = 165) were given 
.. 3 Likert scales to measure different aspects of locus of 
. control: internality, control by powerful others, and 
. control by chance forces. Initial testing within 5 days of 
. hospitalization indicated that Ss perceived significantly 
. more control by powerful others and chance forces than 

normal samples, and psychotics scored higher than 
P Committed Ss believed that powerful others 
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controlled their lives, and readmitted Ss had higher 
perceptions of control by powerful others and chance 
forces than new Ss. Factor analysis indicated that the 
dimensions of control by powerful others and control by 
chance forces were consistent factors, while only ⁄ of the 
internality scale items were responded to as a single 
factor. During the Ist mo of hospitalization, Ss gained in 
their belief in internal control. However, initial scale 
scores were not significantly different from those 
obtained before discharge. Possible reasons for the lack 
of change are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9296. Lideman, R. R. [The membranotropic factor in 
the blood serum of schizophrenic patients: A review of 
the literature.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhia- 
trii, 1972, Vol. 72(4), 604-612.—Based on the fact of the 
universal action of the biologically active factor of the 
blood serum in schizophrenics, it is proposed that the 
main feature of the interaction of this factor with the 
cells of organisms is its nonspecific membranolytic or 
membranotropic effect. The more important experimen- 
tal findings made in the past few years by the writer and 
other investigators confirming this hypothesis are exam- 
ined. It is suggested that the membranotropic factor may 
be identical to the cell lytic, or cytotoxic, factor found in 
cultures of stimulated lymphocytes. (62 ref)—J. Larsen. 

9297. Lilliston, Lawrence. (Oakland U.) Schizophren- 
ic symptomatology as a function of probability of 
cerebral damage. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 377-381.—Tested the proposal 
that a theory of organic etiology in schizophrenia might 
be assessed from a construct validation perspective 
rather than relying on direct measurement of organic 
difficulty. The construct was probability of cerebral 
damage. 3 groups of 30 male patients each, matched on 
age, IQ, and chronicity, were established on the basis of 
performance on a battery of psychological tests for 
cerebral damage. Results indicate that as probability of 
cerebral damage increased, symptomatology changed, 
with low probability Ss showing more anxiety, тоге 
affect, and more concern about problems, whereas high 
probability Ss showed more perceptual аброга 
more sluggishness, and тоге apathy about their prob- 
lems. These results are interpreted from an organic, 
diathesis viewpoint.—Journal abstract. А 

9298. Ludwig, A. M. & Stark, L. Н. (U. Kentucky, 
Medical Center) Schizophrenia, sensory деру 
and sensory overload. Journal of Nervous & MA 
Disease, 1973(Sep), Vol. 157(3), 210-216— Evaluated Ue 
responses of 44 hospitalized schizophrenics to 3 differe 3 
sensory environments: sensory deprivation, T S 
sensory input, and sensory overload. In comparison i 

Г уа. t 56 d normal 
general psychiatric patients (n — 24) and. aged 
controls (n = 48), chronic schizophrenics disp! e 
Breater reactivity to conditions of sensory depr ae 
and sensory overload. Overall, their performance Al 
formed to an inverted-U-shaped function of d 
whereby deviations in sensory input, above or к i 
rather narrow range, produced increased reg d 280 
behavior designed to restore sensory homeostasis: 
—Journal abstract. 

9299. Luyckx, A. & van den Bosch de Aguilar, ies 
(Catholic U. Louvain, St. Pierre Clinic, Belgium) [Me 
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anorexia.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 278-281. 

9300. Malzberg, Benjamin. (Research Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, Albany, N.Y.) Mental disease among 
Jews in New York State, 1960-1961. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), 479-518.—Investigated 
the comparative incidence of mental illness among 5,514 
Jewish and 34,707 non-Jewish white Ist admissions to all 
mental hospitals in New York state during 1960-1961. 
Results confirm those obtained by 2 previous investiga- 
tions in New York state and a 3rd study in Canada. 
There was a lower rate of total Ist admissions for Jews 
than for non-Jews. There were no Jewish Ist admissions 
with general paresis. As in the previous studies, Jews had 
a lower rate of alcoholic psychoses than non-Jews and a 
lower rate for disorders related to advanced age. Jews 
had significantly higher rates of involutional disorders 
and manic-depressive psychoses. (15 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

9301. Marcos, Luis R.; Urcuyo, Leonel; Kesselman, 
Martin & Alpert, Murray. (State U. New York, Downs- 
tate Medical Center, Brooklyn) The language barrier in 
evaluating Spanish-American patients. Archives of Gen- 
eral Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 655-659.—Studied 
the effect of interview language on verbal behavior 
during the interview using closed circuit TV recordings. 
Ss were 10 Spanish-speaking 21-42 yr olds recently 
admitted to a psychiatric hospital with a diagnosis of 
Schizophrenia. Questions asked were from the Psychiat- 
ric Evaluation Form, and Ss were rated by 2 English- 
and 2 Spanish-speaking psychiatrists using the Brief 
Psychiatric Rating Scale. Compared to the parallel 
Spanish-language situation, Ss interviewed in English 
demonstrated more content indicative of psychopatholo- 
gy, more frequent misunderstandings of the interviewer, 
briefer responses, and a significantly higher frequency of 
Speech disturbances previously shown to be associated 
with anxiety. Ss tended to speak more slowly with longer 
silent periods, characteristics associated with depression. 
The importance of clinician awareness of these findings 
is emphasized. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 3 

. 9302. McClure, D. J. (McGill U., Faculty of Medi- 
cine, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The role of dopamine 
in depression. Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 18(4), 3097312.—Reviews the literature 
оп the use and possible role of dopamine—an important 
catecholamine—in the affective disorders. Results indi- 
cate that the principal dopamine containing pathway 
ue is the nigrostriatal system. (French summary) 

re 

9303. Mednick, Birgitte R. (New School for Social 
Research) Breakdown in high-risk subjects: Familial and 
early environmental factors. Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 469-475.—Studied 40 
children with schizophrenic mothers, selected from a 
larger study. 20 suffered breakdown; the others were 
matched controls. The mothers of Ss in the breakdown 
Broup experienced more emotional stress during their 
Pregnancies than did the mothers of the improved group. 
Ss in the breakdown group suffered loss of mother at an 
earlier age and tended significantly not to acquire а 
Substitute mother. The breakdown group tended to have 
Mentally ill fathers as well as schizophrenic mothers. 
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There were no fathers hospitalized for mental illness in 
the improved group. Results are discussed in terms of the 
relative influence of genetic and environmental factors. 
—Journal abstract. 

9304. Meiselman, Karin С. (Pitzer Coll.) Broadening 
dual modality cue utilization in chronic nonparanoid 
schizophrenics. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 447-453.—Recent evidence 
suggests that chronic nonparanoid schizophrenics show а 
narrowed range of cue utilization, especially when cues 
from more than 1 sensory modality are task relevant. In 
the present study with 20 male nonparanoid schizo- 
phrenic inpatients, it was hypothesized that this deficit 
can be ameliorated. All Ss were given premeasures of 
narrowed cue utilization on 2 dual modality tasks. 
Experimental Ss were then given contingent reinforce- 
ment and feedback on 2 tasks, while controls received 
nonreinforced practice on 1 task and no practice on the 
other. The major hypothesis was supported; experimen- 
tal Ss improved (i.e., broadened) significantly more than 
controls on both tasks.—Journal abstract. 

9305. Meltzer, Herbert Y. (U. Chicago) Creatine 

inase activity and clinical symptomatology: A _ 

study in acute schizophrenic patients. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 589-593.—Se- 
rum creatine phosphokinase (CPK) and aldolase activi- 
ties determined at admission and throughout hospitaliza- 
tion in 34 acute schizophrenic patients revealed 22 Ss 
with increased activity of one or both enzymes. There 
was no difference in the percentage of paranoid and 
nonparanoid schizophrenic diagnoses in Ss with or 
without increased serum CPK or aldolase activities, nor 
was the magnitude of the increases in serum CPK or 
aldolase activities significantly different. The 2nd-order 
factor scores of the Inpatient Multidimensional Psychiat- 
tic Scale also did not differentiate Ss with elevated or 
normal serum enzyme activities. Results indicate the 
necessity of studying psychotic patients from the onset of 
gross psychotic symptoms with repeated study of both 
serum CPK and aldolase activities throughout hospitali- 
zation before subgroups of psychotic patients with and 
without increased serum CPK or aldolase activities may 
be reliably discriminated. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9306. Miller, Arnold & Miller, Eileen E. (Language & 
Cognitive Development Center, Boston, Mass.) Cogni- 
tive-developmental training with elevated boards and 
sign language. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schi- 
zophrenia, 1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 65-85.—Presented cogni- 
tive-developmental training involving use of connected 
boards elevated 3-6 ft above the ground, together with 
special language signs, to 19 mute autistic children 
(median CA = 11 yrs). 13 Ss were in residential 
treatment and 6 attended day school. Signs were 
systematically paired with appropriate spoken words 
which all Ss learned to understand. Also, all Ss learned to 
initiate signs to achieve desired objects or goals. The day 
school Ss, who were considerably younger than residen- 
tial Ss, achieved significantly greater expressive use of 
signs and words. The case histories of 2 Ss who made the 
transition from signs to expressive spoken language are 
summarized. The training program is discussed in detail. 


(22 ref)—Je ‘ournal abstract. 
Ё 


9307. Monakhov, К. K., et al. (USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) [The use 
_of computer diagnostics for studies of systemic brain 
_activity.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1972, Vol. 72(4), 481-486.—Determined, by computer 
diagnostics, combinations of different special and 
"temporary characteristics in systemic brain activity as 
_ registered on the EEG. 2 groups of schizophrenics were 
- studied: (a) 70 Ss with a continuous course of the disease 
- and (b) 70 Ss with an attack-like course. The algorithm 
of the analysis provided a selection of systems of the 
most informative and stable combinations permitting 
differentiation of 1 group from the other. Of the 146 
- indices studied, 36 EEG symptoms appeared most 
significant for recognition of Ss according to type of 
|) schizophrenic process, and correct recognition was made 

- in 83% of the cases.—English abstract. 

9308. Morris, Louis А. & Shapiro, Arthur К. (Tulane 

U.) Performance of psychiatric patients on the Rod-and- 

||. Frame Test. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), 
_ Vol. 29(2), 180-181.—Administered the Rod and Frame 

Test (RFT) to 143 male and 277 female 16-65 yr old 

psychiatric outpatients. Test results were compared to 

normative data previously published for college students 
апа psychiatric inpatients. Male outpatients more closely 
resembled the college student sample than the psychiai- 

_ ric inpatient sample. The overall results indicate a trend 

| Across samples; as the degree of pathology increases, so 
does the incidence of RFT deviations greater than 10°. 

—Journal summary. 

| 9309. Morrison, James; Winokur, George; Crowe, 

- Raymond & Clancy, John. (U. Iowa, Medical School) 

The lowa 500: The first follow-up. Archives of General 

Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 678-682.—Of 840 

patients diagnosed as having a bipolar or a unipolar 

affective disorder, Schizophrenia, or a schizophreniform 

psychosis, follow-up information was available for 94%. 

Followed long enough (10 yrs) nearly all affective 

disorder Ss appeared to recover. Only 8% of schizophren- 

ic Ss ever recovered, compared to 22% of those with 

Schizophreniform psychoses; most recoveries were seen 

to occur within the Ist 2 or 3 yrs after hospitalization. No 

S with affective disorder followed 10 yrs or more 

Temained continuously hospitalized, whereas 20% of 

Schizophrenic Ss and 5% of Ss with schizophreniform 

Psychosis had never been released from the hospital; 

these percentages remained constant after 5 yrs. It is 

| concluded that strict criteria can predict those patients 
likely to recover and those likely to require chronic care; 

- cases which contradict the prediction do so within the Ist 

few yrs after index admission.—Journal abstract. 

х 9310. Nuller, Yu. L.; Kalinin, О. M. & Rubtsova, S. 
Kh. (Leningrad Bekhterev Psychoneurological Inst., Div. 
of Pharmacological Research & Treatment of Psychoses, 

. USSR) [The use of factor analysis for studying the 

_ course of manic-depressive psychosis.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(4), 548-554. 

. —Studied, by factor analysis, the course of manic- 
depressive psychosis in 75 patients who had had the 
disease more than 10 yrs. 4 factors were isolated: (a) the 
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related to exogeneous factors in childhood; and (d) the 
tendency to a late onset with a unipolar development. A 
study of Ss with the most significant 1 and 2 factors 
showed a small group with very long depressive phases 
(3-6 yrs), with a descendant hereditary loading (atypical 
affective psychosis in the 2nd generation and oligophre- 
nia or early schizophrenia in the 3rd), and distinctive 
personality traits.—English abstract. 

9311. O'Keefe, Gerald S. & DeWolfe, Alan S. 
(DuPage County Mental Health Center, Wheaton, Ш) 
Reversal shift preferences in process and reactive 
schizophrenic, brain-damaged, and control group pa- 
tients. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
82(3), 390-398.—Compared process and reactive schizo- 
phrenic, brain-damaged, and normal control groups 
(n = 34 each) in frequency of reversal shifts in discrimi- 
nation learning using the optional-shift paradigm. The 
main hypothesis that reactive schizophrenics, like normal 
adults, would show a stronger preference for reversal 
shifts than would process Ss was supported. Results show 
that significantly more reactive (68%) than process (44%) 
Ss made reversal shifts. Significantly more brain-dam- 
aged and reactive schizophrenic Ss showed reversal shift 
preferences when color was learned initially rather than 
form, while such initial concept preferences were not 
found in the process schizophrenic or normal control Ss. 
Previous findings in discrimination learning with patho- 
logical groups are discussed in the context of these 
findings. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9312. Paz Otero, Gerardo. [Ancient and modern 
psychic epidemics.] (Span) Revista Colombiana de 
Psiquiatria, 1971(Sep), Vol. 2(7), 491—506.— Presents a 
descriptive history of psychic epidemics. It is pointed out 
that during the period of the European Dark Ages, 
superstition was present even in the medical profession. 
Epidemics discussed include those of hysteria, epilepsy, 
St. Vitus’ Dance, schizophrenia, demonomania, dance 
mania, and flagellation.—C. Kokkinis. 

9313. Pichot, P. & Overall, J. E. (Ste-Anne Hosp., 
Paris, France) The significance of background variables 
for psychopathology in France. International Pharmacop- 
sychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(1-2), 1-26.—Examined the jer 
tionships of psychiatric symptom patterns to history an 
sociocultural background variables in French рус 
patients (N = 3,952) using the French version O 
Overall’s Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale. Psychiat 
symptom patterns were lst reduced to ber 
functions which best represented differences among 55 a 
the sample. The significance of variations in Sd 
patterns as a function of background variables was E 
examined and compared with results from similar stu а 
conducted in ће U.S. Results reveal a Yeh. 
consistency in the relevance of backeroun danai 

sychiatric syndromes. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. t 
: 5514. Pishkin, Vladimir (Veterans Admin а 
Hosp. Oklahoma City, Okla.) Electromyograp y 
cognitive performance by schizophrenics and non 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. э oe 
—Results of concept identification tasks indicate tha d 36 
both 36 chronic undifferentiated schizophrenics a А 
matched normals, an increase in task comp! ma 
produced an increase in errors and muscle ac 
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potentials. However, schizophrenics were higher than 
normals on both variables. 

9315. Plante, Gilles; Cóté, Héléne & Pilic, Ivanka. 
(Notre-Dame Hosp., Psychiatric Service, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) [Study of a group of inhibited children 
from an urban disadvantaged area.] (Fren) Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 18(4), 
321-325.—Describes a group of 20 inhibited children 
from impoverished milieu who were studied by televised 
evaluations and whose parents were evaluated by social 
workers. 3 were found to be normal and the rest 
inhibited at minus 2? with half showing depressive traits. 
(English summary) 

9316. Pohl, Jan. [Conversion and psychosomatic 
symptom formation.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 
1972, Vol. 5(4), 277-280.—Describes the case of a patient 
with conversion symptoms to demonstrate the manner in 
which the choice of a conversion mechanism enacts an 
early body-ego deficiency and uses it as a stage for later 
drive changes and problems. Freud's "somatic compli- 
ance," the ability to convert psychic conflicts into 
somatic symptoms, is viewed as a manifestation of a 
defective body-ego. While the choice of a neurosis is seen 
as an achievement of the ego, the development of 
conversion symptoms is interpreted as a regression to the 
level of the body-ego and a defense of the ego. It is stated 
that no basic distinction between conversion symptoms 
and psychosomatic symptoms can be made, but that 
according to the archaic “hole in the ego” and ensuing 
ego disturbances, all psychic disorders have to be 
regarded as moving on a gliding scale. (English summa- 
гу)—Т. Fisher. 

9317. Regestein, Quentin R. (Peter Bent Brigham 
Hosp., Boston, Mass.) A clinical framework for insomni- 
a. Massachusetts Journal of Mental Health, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 4(1), 4-15.—Notes that insomnia is often dismissed 
by the physician with the prescription of a drug to 
temporarily alleviate the problem. Insomnia is seen as 
being a mask for many psychopathological conditions 
and these should not be ignored. Careful history-taking 
and assessment is necessary. Various treatment methods 
are discussed. It is suggested that the wish for passive 
cures must be tempered by time and experience. (19 ref) 
—A, Krichev. 

9318. Reighard, Patton B. & Johnson, Dale T. 
(Appalachian State U.) Effects of birth order and sex on 
field independence-dependence. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 223-226.—Notes that in the 
few empirical investigations of the effects of birth order 
and field independence on social dependence, methodo- 
logical differences have produced ambiguous findings. 
The present study evaluated the effects of sex and 3 
birth-order categories on Rod and Frame Test scores for 
248 male and 389 female psychiatric inpatients. A 
2 X 3 analysis of variance showed significant sex and 
birth-order effects, with males and firstborns less field- 
dependent than females and both later borns and only 
children, respectively. The unpredicted birth-order re- 
Sults essentially contradict previous findings and are 
discussed in terms of sample differences and the 
apparent need for improved social-dependency meas- 
ures. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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9319. Remschmidt, H.; Strunk, P.; Methner, Ch. & 
Tegeler, E. (Philipps U. Marburg, Psychiatric Clinic for 
Children & Adolescents, W. Germany) [Children of 
endogenically depressive parents: An investigation in 
the frequency of behavior disturbances and of personal- 
ity structure.] (Germ) Fortschritte der Neurologie, Psy- 
chiatrie und ihrer Grenzgebiete, 1973(Jun), Vol. 41(6), 
326-340.—Investigated personality structure and inci- 
dence of behavioral disorders in 106 8-18 yr old male 
and female children from 61 families of various socioeco- 
nomic background in each of which 1 parent (44 
mothers, 17 fathers) had been treated within the 
preceding 5-yr period for an endogenous depression or 
manic-depressive psychosis. Es collected data on the 
earliest manifestations of affective disorders and other 
psychic disturbances, the type and frequency of Ss’ 
psychic troubles, and their importance for family 
interactions, intelligence, personality structure, and 
identification behavior tendencies. Ss were administered 
a symptom questionnaire on behavioral disturbances and 
psychosomatic reactions, the MMPI, a reduced Ham- 
burg-Wechsler intelligence test for psychiatric patients, 
and a test procedure geared to objectivate intrafamiliar 
interactions and identification processes. Ss were com- 
pared to groups of endogenous depressive children in 
their symptom-free periods, psychically unusual and 
remarkable children, and juveniles without depressive 
symptoms. The data indicate that (a) the children of 
endogenous depressive parents are significantly less 
remarkably disturbed than the children of schizophren- 
ics, (b) there is a definite correlation between the severity 
of parental disorders and the psychically disturbed 
behavior of their children, and (c) a correlation and 
factor analysis of the 49 Ss examined by tests produced 3 
factors: symptom proximity, symptom distance, and 
family cohesion. (English summary) (1 p ref)—T. Fisher. 

9320. Richtberg, W. (Johann-Wolfgang-Goethe-U., 
Psychiatric & Neurological Clinic, W. Germany) [Schi- 
zophrenia and rigidity: Results of an experimental- 
psychological investigation.] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 
1973, Vol. 6(3), 150-170.—Presents an analysis of the 
relation. between "cognitive rigidity" (defined as a 
specific kind of discriminative learning) and “personal 
rigidity” in schizophrenics and normals. The specific 
conditions of thinking and learning assessed by A. $. 
Luchins’s tests indicated that cognitive rigidity is 
significantly reduced in schizophrenics compared with 
normal groups, whereas schizophrenics tend to consider- 
able rigidity in their social relations. These findings are 
discussed in terms of the overinclusion concept and the 
psychoanalytic theory of ego defense. Similar findings 
for aging persons, whose social rigidity increases with 
disturbances of their cognitive functions, are reported. 
44 ref)—English abstract. 

: Se Rieder, Ronald O. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Lab. of Psychology, Bethesda, Md.) The off- 
spring of schizophrenic parents: A review. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Sep) Vol. 157(3), 
179-190.—Reviews the literature on the offspring of 
schizophrenic parents. Older papers are compared with. 
more recent data from studies investigating the etiology 
of schizophrenia. A wide spectrum of psychopathology is 
reported among the adult offspring of schizophrenics, 
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| ranging from schizoid disorders through schizophrenia to 
| psychopathy. The incidence of this spectrum of psycho- 
pathology among these offspring is high, ranging from 
25-4575. The offspring of schizophrenics, as children, 
= also show a considerable incidence of social and 
4 psychological maladjustment, estimated are 20%, again 
_ With 2 prominent types: a withdrawn, schizoid type; and 
_ a hyperactive, asocial, delinquent type. As opposed to 
older reports, these children do differ from the offspring 
of controls. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9322. Robinson, Shalom & Winnik, Heinrich Z. 
(Talbieh Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Severe psychotic 
disturbances following crash diet weight loss. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 559—562. 
© —Reviews 10 case histories of patients whose weight 
ranged between 50 and 106 kg and who showed severe 
mental disturbances after rapid self-induced weight 
losses. Hospitalization was required for all except 1 S. 
_ The termination of dieting in 9 of the 10 cases, 
. accompanied by antipsychotic drug therapy (thiorida- 
- zine hydrochloride and amitriptyline hydrochloride), 
resulted in rapid improvement. It is suggested that the 
E р соса symptoms accompanying starvation, 

unger, or crash reducing diets be studied further. (28 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
p- 9323. Rochester, S. R. (Clarke Inst. of Psychiatry, 
_ Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The role of information 
. processing in the sentence decoding of schizophrenic 
| listeners. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
© 1973(Sep), Vol. 157(3), 217-223.—Presented schizo- 
Phrenic (л = 55) and normal (п = 53) Ss with sen- 
~ tences and series of random digits. Each test sentence 
_ and number series contained a dichotically presented 
| click, and the S was to locate the click with regard to the 
. test string. In Exp I, sentence and number strings were 
alternated; in Exp II, the different strings were recorded 
- in blocks. Results show that the predictive association of 
_ Correct localizations in number series with correct 
- localizations in sentences was 2-6 times greater for the 
Schizophrenic listener than for the normal S. This 
Suggests that limitations in sensory (ie., nonsyntactic) 
. information processing are an important factor in the 
= Schizophrenic's impaired sentence decoding. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
9324. Rosolato, G. [What is psychopathological art?] 
(Fren) Confinia Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 15(1), 32-48. 
— Considers 4 aspects of the study of psychopathological 
art: (a) the fantasy projected on art works and their 
. enjoyment, (b) methods of psychological exploration, (c) 
е ambiguous nature of art, and (d) difficulties in 
- Psychoanalytic interpretation of art works. (24 ref) 
9325. Royer, Fred L. & Janowitch, Lawrence. (Veter- 
Psychophysiological Re- 

nce of process 

and reactive schizophrenics on a symbol-digit substitu- 
tion task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
370), 63-70.— Classified Schizophrenic patients into 
18) on the basis of 
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significant differences among the means for forms were 
obtained, as well as significant interaction of groups and 
forms. The rate of information processing of this type of 
visual material was slower in the process schizophrenic, 
Since previous studies have shown that performance 
involving short-term memory is affected by the set of 
symbols used, the relatively deficient performance of the 
process schizophrenic may be attributable to a short- 
term memory deficit for dealing with this type of visual 
material.—Journal abstract. 

9326. Rubington, Earl. (Northeastern U.) Informal 
organization of psychiatric patients. International Jour- 
nal of Social Psychiatry, 1972-1973(Win), Vol. 18(4), 
287-300.—Studied social cliques on a psychiatric ward 
by the participant-O method. Mealtime seating patterns 
were noted at 45 meals over a 40-day period. Cliques 
were defined as groups of 2 or more patients who ate 
together at 5 or more meals. Patients participating in 
stable cliques displayed more conventional, conformist 
behavior in daily conduct than those with weak clique 
ties, who displayed bizarre, deviant behavior. In addi- 
tion, patients sleeping in large (4-person) bedrooms 
displayed more conventional behavior and had more 
mealtime social contacts than patients sleeping in small 
(2-person) bedrooms. Stable cliques are described in 
terms of member traits and social function. The role of 
informal social groups in the therapeutic process is 
described.— И. Street. А 

9327. Ruiz Ogara, С. [Structural-dynamic analysis of 
psychopathic personalities] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria 
y Psicologia Médica, 1972(Jan), Vol. 10(5), 259-263. 
—Describes general characteristics of psychopaths and 
specific aspects of a group of 24 psychopaths observed in 
a clinical setting, with analysis of these clinical cases. 

9328. Sameroff, Arnold J. & Zax, Melvin. Perinatal 
characteristics of the offspring of schizophrenic 
women. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 157(3), 191—199.—Compared delivery complications 
of schizophrenic women to control groups in 2 studies. 
Although in both studies the schizophrenic Ma 
(п = 12 and 13) had more complications than Do S 
controls (п = 12 and 13) and more than persona ity 
disordered women (n = 10) in the 2nd study, in E 
studies a neurotic depressive group of women (л udi 7 
and 13) had a comparable number. In both e dd 
chronicity of mental disorder was more strongly re ШЕ 
to number of delivery complications than any particu 
psychiatric diagnosis. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. u) 

9329. Sappington, John. (Carnegie-Mellon 4 
Thresheids of shock-induced discomfort in process ай 
reactive schizophrenics. Perceptual & Motor ae a6 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 489-490.— Gave 30 process arc 
reactive schizophrenic males aversive conditioning NE 
in which Ss determined the highest level of түт 
intensity they could tolerate. Results indicate yn 
process schizophrenics tolerated higher intensity mE 
reactives. Results support the notion that process Эре 
respond to external threat with reduced awareness 
reactives remain acutely шу abstr: © $; 

i ; Tauber, Edward , 

9330. Schimel, e: m Leon. (Ў iliam 
Alanson White Inst., New York, N.Y.) The power toa 
in the obsessional. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
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1972(Nov), Vol. 9(1), 1-28.—Examines clinical observa- 
tions and theoretical correlates regarding obsessional 
patients. In contrast to the feeling of power as crucial for 
the maintenance of a sense of self-esteem in the 
individual and for the development of emotional 
(interpersonal) maturity, the concept of Power-Over in 
which the individual relies on the exercise or the illusion 
of control over other persons, and the object world, for 
his feelings of self-esteem is discussed. The obsessional 
or negativistic person is engaged with others in a power 
struggle in all interactions. He uses offensive and 
defensive tactics and his overall strategy is to accept 
nothing perceived as personal fault in a dialogic situation 
nor ever to acknowledge the other's correctness or 
authority. The obsessional personality is not viewed as 
the result of an early environment in which the child was 
essentially the victim of manipulative parents because 
this view overlooks the obsessional's continued dedica- 
tion to Power-Over and his hopes for dominance in 
interpersonal affairs. Drs. Tauber, Zaphiropoulos, and 
Salzman discuss the Ist author's concepts—M. J. 
Stanford. 

9331. Schüffel, W.; Schaumburg, Cornelia; Schonecke, 
O. & Wolfert, W. (U. Ulm, Center for Internal Medicine 
& Child Therapeutics, W. Germany) [Functional abdom- 
inal ailments as a neurotic symptom.] (Germ) Psychoth- 
erapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 
235-240. ў 

9332. Shapiro, М. В.; Litman, С. K.; Nias, D. К. & 
Hendry, E. R. (Maudsley Hosp., Inst. of Psychiatry, 
London, England) A clinician's approach to experimen- 
tal research. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Арг), 
Vol. 29(2), 165-169.—Describes an approach for the 
experimental investigation of psychiatric patients which 
utilizes the principles of psychometrics. The approach 
makes it possible for the clinician to develop a type of 
fundamental research directed at variables that are his 
immediate concern and that is carried out on individual 
patients within the framework of day-to-day clinical 
work. The design of experiments and the methods of 
observation may be developed specially by the clinician 
to meet his own particular needs and circumstances. 
Methods of statistical analysis may be chosen and 
developed by the clinician from the raw data. To 
illustrate this approach, an experiment with а 43-yr-old 
depressed alcoholic female is described. Results raise 
useful questions about psychological treatment process- 
ез, the management of patients, and the nature of 
feelings of depression.—Journal summary. 

9333. Sheppard, Charles; Ricca, Elizabeth; Fracchia, 
John & Merlis, Sidney. (Central Islip State Hosp., 
Research Div., Demographic & Special Studies Unit, 
N.Y.) Indications of psychopathology in applicants to a 
county methadone maintenance program. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Осї), Vol. 33(2), 535-540.—Administered 
the MMPI to 74 applicants (mean age 23.6 yrs) to a 
methadone maintenance program. All had measurable 
psychopathology as reflected in T scores of 70 or above. 
Data demonstrate heterogeneity in MMPI protocol code 
types, character structure, and psychopathological indi- 
cations. Comparisons with previously reported data for 
addict samples committed to federal and state treatment 
units indicate fewer neurotic and sociopathic, but more 
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schizotypic, incipient schizophrenic, or schizophreni 
personality types applying to the methadone mainte- 
nance clinic. The most prevalent code type seen (842^) 
however, was identical with that reported for 11 
patients seen at a УА methadone maintenance clinic. 
—Journal abstract. 

9334. Siegel, Claire L. & Marion, Tovah S. (Michig; 
State U., Counseling Center) The ghost (GH) response: 
A pathognomic indicator in children's Rorschachs. 
Journal of Personality Assessment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 
242-243.—Observed and defined 2 cases of the ghosi 
response made by 2 6- and 9-yr-old psychotic girls on th: 
Rorschach test. The response was characterized by th 
S's ignoring the autochthonous properties of the card, 
circumscribing a portion of the white border surroundin, 
the figure, and ascribing form and content to th 
circumscribed portion of the border. 

9335. Simmonds, David W. & Koocher, Gerald P. 
(Brown County Mental Health Center, Mt. Sterling, Ill. 
Perceptual rigidity in paranoid schizophrenia: Use 
projective animal drawings. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 247-250.—Used the animal an 
opposite animal technique, a projective drawing device 
to assess perceptual rigidity in 20 male paranoid 
schizophrenics and 17 male nonparanoid psychiatri 
inpatients. Data from a cross-validation sample of 13 
patients (23 of whom were paranoids) were alsi 
obtained. As predicted, in both samples the paranoii 
schizophrenics performed with more rigidity. Result 
show the potential utility of the technique in clinica 
diagnosis.—Journal abstract. 

9336. Stefan, Margareta & Trifan, Al. (Center fo: 
Infantile Neuropsychiatry, Bucharest, Romania) [Elec- 
troencephalographic alterations in infantile anxiety. 
(Romn) Neurologia, ^ Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 117-126.—In the adult, anxiety is 
usually correlated with rapid, low-voltage EEG tracings, 
whereas children with behavioral disturbances exhibi 
slow rhythms with diffusely distributed theta waves. In| 
contrast, the present study with 48 3-16 yr olds sufferin; 
from states of anxiety revealed a differentiation of the 
EEG background frequency in terms of the S’s аре; 
younger Ss had more rapid tracings. At puberty and 
adolescence the alterations tended both toward a low| 
frequency and a flattening of the tracings. (French, 
German, & Russian summaries)—English summary. 

9337. Stone, Alan A. (Harvard U.) Psychiatry kills: A 
critical evaluation of Dr. Thomas Szasz. Journal o) 
Psychiatry & Law, 1973(Spr), Vol. (1), 23-37.—Discuss- 
es the methods and principles inherent in Szasz's work| 
on "the myth of mental illness." It is argued that many of! 
Szasz’s arguments concerning abuses of those labeled 
mentally ill are not well founded in logic and are based] 
on oversimplification, distortions, and demagoguery. 

9338. Strauss, John S. (U. Rochester, School of| 
Medicine & Dentistry) Diagnostic models and the 


d on clinical validity or the nature of psychiatric 
Ьез. The mixed diagnostic models appear to be too 
plex for general use. It is suggested that the 
nsional diagnostic model best fits the nature of 
chiatric data and might therefore provide the most 
ul basis for progress in psychiatric research and 
nical practice. (50 ref)—Journal abstract. 
39. Sullivan, Harry S. Schizophrenia as a human 
ess. New York, N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1974. xxxv, 
33 p. $3.65.—Presents a collection of 14 early 
(1924-1935) papers on the conservative and malignant 
features of schizophrenia, thought disorders, archaic 
exual culture and schizophrenia, the relation of onset to 
tcome in schizophrenics, research and training іп 
psychiatry, and the modified psychoanalytic treatment 
pf schizophrenia. 
_ 9340. Taylor, Michael A. & Abrams, Richard. (State U. 
lew York, Stony Brook) The phenomenology of mania: 
| new look at some old patients. Archives of General 
hiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 520-522.— Presents a 
phenomenologic survey of 52 patients with an admission 
diagnosis of schizophrenia (n = 48) or other nonaffec- 
| tive illness (n = 4) which satisfied research criteria for a 
diagnosis of mania. All patients manifested classical 
henomena of mania and many demonstrated phenome- 
ра usually associated with schizophrenia. Prevalence of 
affective illness and alcoholism in Ist-degree relatives, 
alcoholism in probands, the demographic characteristics 
bf the sample, and the treatment response (particularly 
lo lithium carbonate), were consistent with a diagnosis of 
affective disorder. It is suggested that the prior overdiag- 
[nosis of schizophrenia resulted from failure to adequate- 
My weight cardinal phenomena of mania when they 
urred in the presence of phenomena thought to be 
specific for the diagnosis of schizophrenia. It appears 
at more intensive phenomenologic investigations of 
chizophrenic subtypes (e.g paranoid schizophrenia) 
will yield a high proportion of individuals with affective 
ess.—Journal abstract. 
9341. Theodor, L. H. & Mandelcorn, M. S. (York U., 
Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Hysterical blindness: A 
ase report and study using a modern psychophysical 
technique. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 82(3), 552-553.—Investigated a 16-yr-old girl with 
onstricted tubular visual fields and а presumptive 
diagnosis of hysterical blindness, to determine if she 
ould see in the claimed blind field. Using a modified 
oldmann perimeter and 2-alternative forced-choice 
procedure, evidence was obtained strongly suggesting 
sight where the S claimed she was blind. 
_ 9342. Usero Тіѕсаг, Angel. [New considerations on a 
hasthenic reaction.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y 
cologia Médica, 1972(Jan), Vol. 10(5), 293-294. 
_ 9343. Van Putten, Theodore & Emory, Warden H. 
Brentwood Veterans Administration Hosp., Los Ange- 
Calif.) Traumatic neuroses in Vietnam returnees: A 
gotten diagnosis? Archives of General Psychiatry, 
3(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 695-698.—Presents 5 cases of 
traumatic neuroses of war in Vietnam returnees. It is 
lieved that the ponte aggressivity, flashbacks of 
combat scenes, and р obic elaborations of the world as a 
ostile place observed in returnees have led to misdiag- 
noses such as LSD abuse or schizophrenia. Psychothera- 
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py rather than psychotropic medication is recommended. 
(28 ref) 

9344. Vella, G., et al. (U. Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Italy) [The stages of schizophrenia.] (Ital) Rivista di 
Psichiatria, 1973(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 113 p.— Presents data on 
the course of schizophrenia, its institutionalized syn- 
drome, clinical and statistical research, and results of 
research. A lengthy review of the literature is included. 
325 schizophrenic and hospitalized patients were studied 
and reported to show many symptoms similar to seniles. 
These symptoms were positively correlated with the 
duration of hospitalization and advancing age. Halluci- 
nations, negativism, and delirium gave way to character- 
istics more typical of normal senility and language 
disturbance diminished with prolonged hospitalization. 
Length and negative conditions of hospitalization in- 
duced more stereotyped behavior. The absence of 
criticism, controlled and selective activities, and concern 
for the patient all contribute towards this trend. The 
nucleus of schizophrenic syndrome remains, but it takes 
on a secondary significance. The positive aspects of 
institutionalization are emphasized. (232 ref)—N. De 
Palma. 

9345. Vianu, I. [Psychotic hypochondriac 
developments: 11.] (Romn) Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neuro- 
chirurgia, 1973(May), Vol. 18(3), 193-201. 

9346. Volkan, Vamik D. (U. Virginia, Medical School) 
Transitional fantasies in the analysis of a narcissistic 
personality. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1973, Vol. 21(2), 351-376.—Describes the 
case of a patient with a narcissistic personality structure 
and the course of his 4/ yrs of analysis. The nature of the 
narcissistic transference that underlay the transference 
neurosis is set forth. Evidence is offered to support the 
thesis that the patient used specific fantasies as though 
they were intangible representations of transitional 
objects. (16 ref)—Journal summary. 

9347. von Kries, Dietrich. [Psychosomatic syndromes 
as categories of ego-formation.] (Germ) Dynamische 
Psychiatrie, 1972, Vol. 5(4), 266-276.— Discusses the 
classification of psychosomatic syndrome formation 
based on the criteria of ego-boundaries and reviews some 
literature on the subject. (English summary) (1 p ref)—T. 
Fisher. s " 

9348. Watson, Charles G. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., St. Cloud, Minn.) Abstract thinking deficit ang 
autism in process and reactive schizophrenics. Journa 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), Wem 
—Evaluated the influence of inability to abstract an 
autism on the proverbs interpretations of process ma 
reactive schizophrenics. 48 reactive Schizophr е 
process schizophrenics, and 24 normals were scored m 
abstract level and autism on D. R. Gorham's (see 5s 
Vol. 31:1037) proverbs test. Compared to normals, bo 
schizophrenic groups were abnormal on each ei 
both before and after the groups were matched e 
vocabulary. However, process schizophrenics were mo 
deficient on abstract level than reactives. There was n' 
significant difference between the mean autism scores d 
the two schizophrenic groups until the effects of abstra! | 
level were removed. Then it was seen that autism iss 
more prominent among reactives than process " 
Studied independently of one another, loss of abstra 
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ability characterized process schizophrenics, while au- 
tism was more typical of reactives. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9349. Wiener, Раш. [Introduction to the 
psychopathology of the child.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(12-13), 729-745.—Dis- 
cusses the symptoms and treatment of various types of 
childhood psychopathology. Major topics are (a) segre- 
gation of the child; (b) minor developmental difficulties; 
(c) childhood neuroses (e.g., hysteria and obsessions); (d) 
childhood psychoses (e.g. autism and schizophrenia); 
and (e) primary deficiencies (e.g., chromosomal aberra- 
tions and mental retardation).—C. Kokkinis. 

9350. Will, Otto A. (Austen Riggs Center, Stock- 
bridge, Mass.) Catatonic behavior in schizophrenia. 
Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1972(Nov), Vol. 9(1), 
29-62.—Reports the case of a 17-yr-old girl who prior to 
hospitalization exhibited preoccupation, withdrawal, 
depression, and muteness. The S’s development, course 
in the hospital, catatonic behavior as observed by the 
author, and phenomenology as described by the S are 
discussed. The withdrawal or catatonic behavior is 
considered to serve the following functions: (a) the 
exercise of control over the organization of the self, the 
input from external stimuli, the integrity of the body 
image, the contents of awareness, and destructive 
impulses; (b) the making of choices or decisions; (c) the 
attempt to lessen isolation; and (d) the movement toward 
a protective environment. It is believed that the de- 
scribed phenomena are, to a large extent, the outcome of 
years of interpersonal and social experience. The S was 
seeking, often in obscure and devious ways, to maintain 
needed human relationships and to avoid the great 
distress associated with them. The catatonic behavior 
was the condensed expression of the culmination ofa 
long struggle to resolve this problem satisfactorily.—M. 
J. Stanford. 

9351. Wintrob, Ronald M. (U. Connecticut, Medical 
School, Hartford) Malaria and the acute psychotic 
episode. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1973(May), Vol. 156(5), 306317.— Despite the fact that 
malaria is an extraordinarily common condition and 
cerebral manifestations of malaria occur in about 2% of 
cases, little scientific attention has been focused on the 
psychic effects of malarial infestation. One reason for the 
lack of data on psychopathological concomitants is the 
failure to obtain routinely thick blood smears on patients 
admitted to psychiatric units in areas in which malaria is 
endemic and on patients recently returned from such 
areas. Literature on the incidence of cerebral malaria, its 
neurological and psychiatric manifestations, and the 
pathophysiology of the condition is reviewed. With these 
data as background, the comparatively high incidence is 
reported of acute psychotic episodes associated with 
malaria among patients admitted during a 2-yr period to 
the only psychiatric facility in Liberia, West Africa. 
Clinical characteristics of these patients are described 
and illustrated by 4 case examples. These clinical 
observations were used as the basis for a discussion of 
whether (a) environmental stress could precipitate a 
malarial attack, (b) environmental stress combined with 
malaria could precipitate a psychotic episode, and (с) 
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malaria alone could precipitate an acute exacerbation of 
chronic mental illness. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. | 

9352. Woodruff, Robert A., et al. (Renard Hosp., St. 
Louis, Mo. A computer assisted derivation of a 
screening interview of hysteria. Archives of General. 
Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 450-454.—Describes a 
screening interview which can be used to determine 
eligibility for the diagnosis of Briquet syndrome (hysteri- 
a). It was developed with the Automatic Interaction 
Detection program, a multivariate sequential analysis 
strategy, which is part of the OSIRIS statistical package 
of computer programs. Eligibility diagnoses were made 
for 39 out of 321 women who indicated 8 groups of 
symptom items. The efficiency of the interview was 
tested by “pseudoreplications” of data from 3 previous | 
studies and with 50 female psychiatric inpatients. The | 
interview appears to discriminate women for whom the 
probability of Briquet syndrome is very high from those - 
for whom it is very low. The interview can be used 
clinically as well as for research studies. It is emphasized, | 
however, that the screening interview does not itself. 
establish a diagnosis of Briquet syndrome, but establish- 
es eligibility for such a diagnosis. (15 ref)—Journal | 
abstract. 

9353. Wright, David M. (State U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse) Thought disorder in the - 
parents of poor-premorbid male schizophrenics. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 
472-475.—Investigated conceptual impairment in 21 
parent pairs of poor-premorbid male schizophrenics and 
16 parent pairs of normal 18-30 yr old males using the 
Object Sorting Task. Although scores for patient-fathers 
indicated greater impairment than those of control 
fathers, this was not statistically significant (р < .1). 
Patient-fathers’ impairment scores did exceed patient- 
-mothers’ to a greater extent than control fathers’ 
exceeded control mothers’ (р < 02). The confirmation 
of the father-mother impairment hypothesis supports the 
notion that within families of poor-premorbid male 
schizophrenics conceptual adequacy is sex-typed in favor 
of females. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9354. Wright, David M. (State U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Div. of Clinical Psychology, Syracuse) 
Impairment in abstract conceptualization and Bannister 
and Fransella's grid test of schizophrenic thought 
disorder. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 474.—Hypothesized that measures 
of thought disorder derived from D. Bannister and F. 
Fransella's (see PA, Vol. 40:10277) theory and from an 
earlier theory would covary in a sample of 38 male 
psychiatric inpatients not initially diagnosed as schizo- 
phrenics. Ss were administered Part II of the Object 
Sorting Task and Bannister and Fransella’s grid test of 
schizophrenic thought disorder. Results support the 
hypothesis that the recently developed grid measures are 
related to earlier theories which consider impairment in 
abstract conceptualization the hallmark of schizophrenic | 

t disorder.—B. McLean. 
hoc Wyatt, R. J. et al. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
National Inst. of Mental Health, Div. of Special Mental 
Health Research, Washington, D.C) Gas chromato- 
iphic-mass spectrometric isotope dilution determina- 
tion of N,N-dimethyltryptamine concentrations in nor- 


ft 


| mals and psychiatric patients. Psychopharmacologia, 
1973, Vol. 31(3), 265-270.—Conducted a gas chromato- 
raphic-mass spectrometric determination of the plasma 
dimethylteyptamine concentration from 8 male and 
| 3 female normals and 19 male and 10 female psychiatric 
"patients (psychotically depressed, chronic and acute 
schizophrenics). Results show that within the limit of 
|| sensitivity of assay (.5-1.8 ng/ml of plasma), there was 
| по difference among the Ss. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
|. 9356. Zung, William W. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
| How normal is depression? Psychosomatics, 1972(May), 
“Vol. 13(3), 174-178.—Measured depression as a clinical 
| diagnostic entity by the use of an operationally defined 
Set of signs and symptoms in a self-rating scale given to a 
oup of 1,108 normal Ss and 360 depressed patients. 
sing a morbidity score of 50 and over on the Zung 
depression rating scale, 88% of the depressed patients 
"were correctly grouped, while 12% were misdiagnosed as 
- normal. Age matching the patient group with normal Ss 
| (20-64 yrs old), a similar distribution of correct hits and 
| misses was obtained. Results on comparing the 2 extreme 
аре groups (19 yrs old and under and 65 yrs old and 
| over) showed that 48% and 44%, respectively, would be 
considered as having depressive symptoms of clinical 
significance. However, / tests comparing the mean 
indices on the self-rating depression scale of normal Ss 
| grouped according to ages (19 and under, 20-64, and 65 
апа over) vs the patient group showed no significant 
difference. In addition, a chi-square test of normal Ss 
| and depressed Ss with respect to differences in distribu- 
tion in morbidity groups showed no significant differ- 
ence. Qualitative differences between normal and de- 
pressed Ss were sought by factor analysis. Normal Ss had 
| factor loadings which were high in the psychological 
| items of the depression scale, while depressed patients 
‘had factor loadings in both psychological and biological 
items. Thus, depression is not normal in normal people, 
although there is a definite tendency to higher scores on 
the rating scale by the younger and older normal Ss. 
| However, although the normal person may feel de- 
pressed through loss of self-esteem, the change does not 
į effect measurable changes in diurnal pattern or a loss of 
| appetite for food and sex.—Journal summary. 
ef 
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{ _ 9357. Beck, Aaron Т. & Lester, David. (Philadelphia 
f General Hosp., Pa.) Attempted suicide and month of 
birth. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 506. 
—Studied the distribution of months of birth of 254 


rate in the adolescent ages and among 
yrs old. 
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the real world underlie suicidal tendencies among the 
young; occupational difficulties are a more prominent 
factor in the middle ages; and the isolation and value 
conflict vis-a-vis the younger and more dynamic ele- 
ments of society promote suicide in old age. There are 
common elements in cultural rituals marking the major 
events of an individual’s life cycle. The strong taboos 
formerly associated with sex in Western culture are being 
transferred to the notion of death. The formation and 
progression of the suicidal personality toward suicide is 
cursorily reviewed. The process of disengagement from 
the community is evidently of decisive importance. 
Proposals for more effectively coping with the problem 
include psychological training for medical personnel, 
public information programs, and the establishment of 
prevention centers.—D. E. Gosier. 

9359. Blane, Howard T. & Barry, Herbert. (U. 
Pittsburgh, School of Education) Birth order and 
alcoholism: A review. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 837-852.—Found 
that in 20 out of 27 samples of male alcoholics studied 
between 1937 and 1971 in the U. S., Canada, England, 
Scandinavia, France, Austria, and Australia, there were 
more last-born than firstborn alcoholics from families of 
2-10 children. The last-born : firstborn ratio in each of 
the 5 largest samples was similar to the over-all ratio of 
1.26. The overrepresentation of last-borns was found in 
all family sizes but increased progressively with larger 
families. A significant overrepresentation of last-borns 
was seen in comparison with next-to-last and other 
positions in large families. The same trends were found 
in 6 samples of female alcoholics, but less consistently 
than in the males. Comparison with samples of nonalco- 
holics showed a higher frequency of last-borns among 
male and female alcoholics. Conflict over dependency 
has been suggested as a motivational factor which may 
underlie excessive drinking and which may be overdevel- 
oped in the last-born of the family, especially among 
men. (60 ref)—Journal abstract. 4 

9360. Calef, Victor. (Mt. Zion Hosp., San Francisco, 
Calif.) The hostility of parents to children: Some notes 
on infertility, child abuse, and abortion. International 
Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 
1(1), 76-96.—Records some of the preliberalization 
reactions that have been observed clinically. 4 case 
histories of parental hostility toward their children ы 
given. The first concerns a 32-yr-old female whose ас 
complaint was that, after 4 yrs of marriage, she had ae 
become pregnant. Case 2 was a depressed female una i 
to conduct her household duties. Case 3 was referred У 
her husband because her severe headaches and ES 
pains did not respond to orthopedic manipulation. Sn 
4 was in her early 20's and was referred for evalua 
for abortion.—C. Kokkinis. у State 

9361. Chernyakhovsky, D. A. (Moscow Pirogov E 
Medical Inst., USSR) [The clinical picture of barit 
addiction.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Раш 
1972, Vol. 72(6), 903-908.—Studied 50 patients who ya E 
barbiturate addicts but did not suffer from О En 
psychiatric disorders. Ss were observed for 1-7 л 
premorbid personality traits and clinical manifes! pene 
were correlated to produce 3 groups: (a) forced a! sud 
who became addicted during medical treatment 
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could be distinguished by a relatively benign course of 
the addiction; (b) addicts by vocation, who after the Ist, 
sometimes accidental, use of narcotics began to experi- 
ence euphoria and continued to take them for that 
reason (in the process of their addiction, psychopathic 
personality changes were observed, and a tendency to 
exchange barbiturates for alcohol or opiates); and (c) 
addicts with affective instability who were suffering from 
such disturbances as depression and anxiety and seeking 
to return to normal. This group had a significant 
frequency of disturbances during abstinence. Early 
symptoms of barbiturate addiction (the syndrome of 
relative abstinence) are also described. (English abstract) 
(25 ref)—J. Larsen. 

9362. Climent, Carlos E.; Rollins, Ann; Ervin, Frank 
R. & Plutchik, Robert. (U. Valle, Medical School, Cali, 
Colombia) Epidemiological studies of women prisoners: 
1. Medical and psychiatric variables related to violent 
behavior. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
130(9), 985-990.—95 female prison volunteers participat- 
ed in an investigation of medical and psychiatric 
correlates of violent behavior. Violence was measured in 
5 independent ways. Concurrence of all 5 measures was 
the criterion for establishing a relationship between 
violence and a given variable. The variables most highly 
associated with violence were maternal loss before age 
10, severe parental punishment, neurological disorders in 
relatives, the dyscontrol syndrome, and easy access to 
weapons. Results underscore the need for a multidiscipli- 
nary approach to the study of violence rather than for 
investigations within isolated disciplines. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9363. Coe, William C.; Kobayashi, Ken & Howard, 
Mark L. (California State U., Fresno) Experimental and 
ethical problems of evaluating the influence of hypnosis 
in antisocial conduct. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 476-482.—Attempted to improve 
the procedures of an earlier experiment concerning the 
ability of hypnosis to create antisocial behavior. The 
influences of a personal relationship between 5 and 
hypnotist, and of S's knowledge of participation in an 
experiment, were examined. A measure of an S's moral 
stance toward the specific antisocial act (selling heroin) 
Was also obtained. Ss were 22 female and 4 male 
undergraduates in 4 groups. Results suggest that the 
experimental manipulations were generally successful in 
deceiving Ss into believing that the antisocial request was 
Separate from an experiment, and that an БЫ moral 
Stance toward the act may be an important variable in 
determining compliance with requests to engage in 
antisocial behavior. The major finding, however, 15 
identification of methodological and ethical problems in 
research of this kind, and these are considered in some 
detail—Journal abstract. 

9364. Cohen, M. & Klein, D. F. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N.Y.) A measure of severity of multi-drug use 
among psychiatric patients. International Pharmacopsy- 
chiatry, 1971, Vol. 6(2), 83-91.—Developed a method for 
measuring the severity of multidrug use among psychiat- 
Tic patients which takes into consideration the 3 basic 
Criteria of drug abuse: number of different drugs used, 
frequency of use, and length of use. The procedure 
initiated with several mental health professionals rating 
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the drug-use patterns of 117 young psychiatric patients 
with a history of drug abuse. These ratings were then 
used to develop scoring criteria for each individual drug. 
and combinations of drugs. The final result is a method 
which systematically categorizes drug users as either 
mild, moderate, or heavy users.—Journal abstract. 

9365. Collelouori, L. (Macerata Provincial Neuropsy- - 
chiatric Hosp. Italy) [Suicide in the Province of 
Macerata 1966-1970.] (Ital) Rivista di Neurobiologia, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 17(1), 30-42.—Conducted a comparative 
study with results from 1950-1965. This mountainous 
region shows an emigrating population, particularly 
among the young. During the 5-yr period attempted 
suicides numbered 79; successful suicides, 81. 1969 had 
the greatest number of suicides, 24, and 1966 the lowest, 
10. 58 were men and 43 women. The means employed by 
most men was hanging, by women, poisons or overdoses, ^ 
particularly in the attempts. АП social classes were | 
represented, particularly retired people. The 5 mecha- 
nisms which motivate the S are listed: (a) as an'act of 
defense—living is a greater evil than death; (b) as 
punishment—to expel a guilt; (c) as an aggressive 
act—similar to homocide; (d) as a donation—offering _ 
oneself for an ideal be it religious, patriotic, or other; and 
(e) as a kind of game with death. The present 5-yr study 
indicates that: (a) more people have attempted suicides; 
(b) most of the women were widowed or single, and (c) 
most of the men lived alone and were over 60 yrs old. 
(English summary) (16 ref)—A. M. Farfaglia. 

9366. Cormier, Bruno M. & Boulanger, Paul. (McGill 
U., Clinic in Forensic Psychiatry, Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Life cycle and episodic recidivism. Canadian 
Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 18(4), 
283-288.—Presents a study of episodic recidivism and | 
recurrent psychopathological states in 2 incestuous 
families to illustrate the psychosexual and psychosocial 
aspects of deviant behavior in the nuclear group of 
society. (French summary)—J. Bowes. 

9367. Cresswell, Р. A. Factors associated with radical 
behaviour amongst students. International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry, 1972(Fal), Vol. 18(3), 219-224.—Re- 
views studies citing factors related to suicide among 
American and European university students. Results 
suggest that students may be more Шо to suicide than 
their nonstudent peers, but the evidence is inconclusive. 
Among students, women and students of nonvocational 
subjects show higher suicide rates than men and students 
of subjects having direct vocational applications. (20 ref) 
—W. К. Street. pes 

9368. Damian, N. & Rascanu, Ruxandra. (Psychiatric 
Clinic, Bucharest, Romania) [Some aspects of suicide 
among motor car drivers.] (Romn) Neurologia, Psihiatri- 
a, Neurochirurgia, 1973(May), Vol. 18(3), 263-268.—Dis- 
cusses a tendency toward suicidal behavior in drivers 
who. have repeated car accidents. The TAT and a 
questionnaire relating to nonconformity and the need for 
evasion were administered to 12 psychopathic and 
neurotic patients. Results indicate a depressive complex 
and suggest the necessity for administering psychological 
examinations to drivers. (French, German, & Russian 
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ers, offenses, due processes, and societies: The cases 
of Toledo, Ohio, and Rosario, Argentina. Criminology, 
973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 183-205.—Studied juvenile court 
iles for 1966-1967 for the 2 similar cities of Toledo, 
Ohio, and Rosario, Argentina. Difficulties are specified 
or the definition of delinquency, detection, and prosecu- 
tion of delinquency. Rosario had higher rates of forcible 
rape, forcible theft, assault, and 14-17 yr old delinquents. 
Toledo was higher on sex offenses other than rape, 
nonforcible theft, auto theft, intoxication, shoplifting in 
girls, and 12-14 yr old delinquents as the highest incident 
аре group. No differences were found between the 2 
cities in rates of murder, manslaughter, and vandalism. 
Тһе many offense differences, e.g., shoplifting, were 
"attributed in part to differential physical opportunities in 
- the 2 cities.—S. L. Brodsky. 
9370. Dorpat, T. L. (U. Washington, Medical School) 
Suicide, loss, and mourning. Life-Threatening Behavior, 
_ 1973(Fal), Vol. 3(3), 213-224.— Based on the intensive 
' treatment of 6 suicidal patients, the relationships among 
Object loss, the mourning process, and suicide are 
_ discussed, It is hypothesized that (a) suicidal behavior 
stems from an arrested grief reaction in which the S is 
‘unable to complete the process of mourning for а lost 
| object; and (b) the suicide's pathological loss reaction is 
brought about by developmental defects, primarily 
deficiencies in self-love and individuation. The suicidal 
S's mourning reaction is arrested in 1 or more of the Ist 3 
-Sstage&,of grief: shock, protest, or detachment from the 
- lost object. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
~ 9371. Engle, Kenneth B. & Williams, Thomas K. 
(Western Michigan U.) Effect of an ounce of vodka on 
alcoholics’ desire for alcohol. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Dec), Vol. 33(4-A), 1099-1105. 
—Administered a questionnaire rating the desire to drink 
to 40 alcoholics after having received a strongly flavored 
vitamin drink with or without 1 oz of vodka. 10 Ss in 
each group were told they were drinking alcohol. Ss were 
then given an opportunity to request an additional drink 
if they felt a stronger than usual craving for alcohol. 
Only 1 S requested another drink. Ss who were given the 
alcohol mixture and were told had a significantly 
stronger desire for alcohol than Ss who were given the 
mixture and not told. No other differences between 
Broups were found. Results suggest that the increased 
desire for alcohol was based on the information that it 
was available rather than on physiological or chemical 
factors. (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 
|. 9372. Erickson, Maynard L. (U. Arizona) Group 
| Violations and official delinquency: The group hazard 
hypothesis. Criminology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 127-160. 
—Explored the group hazard hypothesis which states 
that violating in groups rather than individually increases 
‘the likelihood of detection, apprehension, and arrest. In 
-3 analyses (group violation rates and distributions 
among incarcerated offenders, community offenders, 
and official nondelinquents) there was partial support for 
the group hazard hypothesis.—S. L. Brodsky. 

9373. Eysenck, Н. J. (Bethlem Royal Hosp., London, 
England) Personality and attitudes to sex in criminals. 
Journal of Sex Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 9(4), 295-306. 
—Replicated findings of a study which used college 
students as Ss by administering a sex inventory and other 
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personality inventories to 241 male prisoners. All tests 
were intercorrelated using product-moment coefficients, 
and 18 factors were extracted and are discussed. Results 
demonstrate that the patterning of sexual attitudes of Ss 
was similar to those of males of higher social class, 
education, and intelligence. The relationships between 
clusters of sex attitudes and personality factors were 
similar in size and direction.—E. B. Jaffa. 

9374. Fournier, A. (Robert-Picqué Hosp., Bordeaux, 
France) [Some sociological dimensions of a suicide 
through an analysis of the media.] (Fren) Hygiene 
Mentale, 1971(Мат), Vol. 60(Suppl. 1), 12-17.—Discuss- 
es press coverage and readers' letters concerning the 
widely publicized suicide in France in September, 1969 
of a young female professor who, following the student 
revolt in May 1968 in Paris, had become the mistress of 1 
of her students. After the student's parents had lodged a 
complaint, she was placed in preventive detention and 
was receiving psychiatric treatment at the time she 
committed suicide. The victim is seen as arrayed against 
many institutional pressures and political events, not the 
least of which is the adverse public reaction to the 
student revolt. Resembling a classic tragedy, the death of 
the “heroine” is the end result of an insoluble conflict 
between passion and morality. However, the compassion 
provoked for the suicide victim provides her retroactively 
with justification and is the vehicle through which blame 
is affixed on society and its institutions. Although the 
press serves a useful purpose in informing everyone of 
the circumstances of the suicide, it is also viewed as a 
prism through which the psychopathological character of 
the suicide is distorted—D. E. Gosier. к 

9375. Fracchia, John; Sheppard, Charles & Merlis, 
Sidney. (Central Islip State Hosp., Research Div., N.Y.) 
Some comments about the personality comparison of 
incarcerated and street heroin addicts. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 413-414.—Questions the 
assumption that the greater personality deviance seen In 
the MMPI profiles of street heroin addicts than in those 
of incarcerated heroin addicts is a function of environ- 
mental and situational differences between these sam- 
ples. The street addicts’ elevations on the scales compris- 
ing the neurotic triad may instead represent a drug 
effect. 

9376. Garrard, Robert L. & Gerrard, Gertrude Р. (О. 
North Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) Suicide, 
culture and religion. In C. A. Frazier (Ed.), Js it moral to 
modify man? Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, a 
xxii, 332 p. $10.95.—Considers statistical indices о 
suicide, its cultural and religious implications, legal 
classifications of completed and attempted suicides anc 
common factors which precipitate the act, social atti- 
tudes toward suicide, and means of prevention. The 
question of prolonging life in the terminally ill is 
considered. f 

9377. Gary, Vivian & Guthrie, Dixon. The effect о 
jogging on physical fitness and self-concept in 
hospitalized alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1972(Dec), Vol. 33(4-A), 1073-1078.— Admins 
tered the Gough Adjective Check List, the Jourard Bo y 
Cathexis and Self-Cathexis Scales, and the Schneider 
Physical Test to 20 male alcoholic patients (age ы 
25-56 yrs) at an alcoholic treatment center. 10 
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participated in a physical training program 5 days/wk 
for 4 wks or until 20 miles had been reached. 10 control 
Ss only participated in normally assigned activities. 
Jogging produced a marked increase in physical fitness; 
improvement was observed on 3 of 4 components in the 
physical fitness measure. Scores on the Self-Cathexis and 
Body Cathexis Scales support the hypothesis that self- 
evaluation would improve with increased physical 
fitness. Other personality changes were in the predicted 
direction but were not significant. A significantly lower 
level of sleep disturbances, but no change in the number 
of drinking episodes, was observed after training.—L. 
Gorsey. 

9378. Gay, George R.; Senay, Edward C. & Newmeyer, 
John A. (Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, San 
Francisco, Calif. The pseudo-junkie: Evolution of the 
heroin lifestyle in the non-addicted individual. Drug 
Forum, 1973(Spr), Vol. 2(3), 279-290.—Highlights the 
phenomenon of drug abuse in white, middle-class 
America which has spread outward from such centers of 
high abuse as San Francisco and Chicago. Moreover, the 
evolution of a new societal pattern of a “pseudo-junkie” 
population in nonaddicted individuals, reflecting the 
establishment of an exciting and illegitimatized lifestyle 
is described. These nonaddicts are concluded to be 
individuals who use heroin at varying intervals primarily 
to relieve the accumulated anxiety of an unsatisfactory 
life situation. (19 ref)—Journal abstract . 

9379. Giannell, A. Steven. (State U. New York, 
Potsdam) Criminosynthesis of a revolutionary offender. 
British Journal of Social Psychiatry & Community Health, 
1972-1973, Vol. 6(3), 229-233.—Administered the Gian- 
nell Index of Criminosynthesis, Interview Form, to a 27- 
yr-old black revolutionary offender to assess his past and 
present criminal potential, mental pathology potential, 
and rehabilitation potential. The personality characteris- 
tics which caused him to commit crimes and to become a 
drug addict are analyzed, and it is concluded that he has 
a very high criminal potential, a medium mental 
pathology potential, and a very low rehabilitation 
potential. It is recommended that he not be given parole, 
but be given supportive therapy to reduce his apprehen- 
sions about becoming psychotic.—Journal summary. 

9380. Goldmeier, John & Dean, Robert D. (U. 
Maryland, School of Social Work & Community 
Planning) The runaway: Person, problem, or situation? 
Crime & Delinquency, 1973(Oct), Vol. 19(4), 539-544. 
—Compared 2 groups of adolescents in a relatively 
affluent suburban county: (a) 57 who ran away once or 
more and (b) 68 who never ran away. Results of the self- 
administered, confidential questionnaire completed by 
Ss suggest that the runaway act is motivated by several 
complex factors that cannot be reduced to purely 
Psychopathological or situational explanations. The 
runaways indicated that they were affected by certain 
situational stresses that impaired their functioning 
(family relationships, school adjustment, and psychologi- 
cal support from the adults in their environment). Of 
special interest was the runaway's inability to get along 
with adults, whether parents or professional helpers, e.g., 
ministers and school counselors. Runaways were more 
drawn to their peers and their siblings for help.—Journal 
abstract. 
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9381. Haertzen, Charles А. & Hooks, Nall Т. (Nation- 
al Inst. of Mental Health, Addiction Research Center, 
Lexington, Ky.) Dictionary of drug associations to 
heroin, benzedrine, alcohol, barbiturates and marijua- 
na. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 
115-164.—Presents a 3,500-word dictionary of drug 
associations which was constructed by having more than | 
20 male opiate-addict prisoners associate words to 
various drugs. Broad sampling of words was attempted 
through selection of the 1,000 English words most 
frequently used (according to E. L. Thorndike and I. 
Lorge) and a word to represent each of 1,000 concepts in 
Roget's International Thesaurus. Other word sources 
included the Nowlis Adjective Check List, various free- 
association test words, and drug and alcoholic slang. It | 
was predicted that associations for a given drug would be 
accounted for by culturally determined verbal connec- 
tions in all Ss and in part by the habit strength of a 
particular drug. The predominance of heroin associa- 
tions in heroin addicts seems consistent with the habit- fi- 
strength prediction. Opiate addicts gave a larger number | 
of associations for “reefers” (i.e., marihuana), somewhat - 
fewer associations for alcohol, and very few associations 
for “goofballs” (i.e., barbiturates) and benzedrine. The 
research utility of the dictionary is discussed. (32 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

9382. Hammett, Benjamin C. & Batchelder, Harold C. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Problems in measuring 
children's disturbed behavior. In C. A. Frazier (Ed.), Js 
it moral to modify man? Springfield, Ш.: Charles С 
Thomas, 1973. xxii, 332 p. $10.95.—Describes the 
advantages of a behavioral rating questionnaire which 
can be completed by parents or teachers to provide more. 
precise and comprehensive data than can be obtained by 
routine clinical observations. Statistical treatment of 
large amounts of data is discussed. 

9383. Hampton, Peter T. & Vogel, Donald B. (U.S. 
Army Hosp., Mental Hygiene Consultation Service, Ft. 
Carson, Colo.) Personali characteristics of service- 
men returned from Viet Nam identified as heroin 
abusers. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
130(9), 1031-1032.—Examined, through psychological | 
testing, the psychiatric characteristics of a sample of 101 
U.S. Army enlisted men returning from Vietnam 
identified as heroin abusers. Marked heterogeneity of 
psychological test types was noted. The 4 most common 
diagnostic classifications were normal, conduct disorder, 
abnormal but of indeterminate diagnosis, and psychosis. - 
In comparison with studies describing civilian addicts, 
the results of this study suggest less psychopathology and 
a lower incidence of sociopathy in these military drug 


abusers.—Journal abstract. 
brun, Alfred В. & Norbert, Nancyann. 
Чоку behavior in Skid Row 


.) Self-regulatory 

desde vier) Jounal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 33(4-A), 990-998. —Measured self-con- 
trol and the effectiveness of self-reinforcement in 110 
transient Skid Row alcoholics (mean age 42.4 yrs). 44 
male nonalcoholic controls matched for age, educational 
level, race, and incidence of personal problems were 
used. The Stroop Color-Word Test, a mirror-tracing test, 
and an angle discrimination task were administered. 
While alcoholics showed significantly less effective self- 


reinforcement (performance on the angle discrimination 
| task), no differences in self-control were found. When Ss 
_ were divided into positive and negative self-reinforcers, a 
М positive relationship between self-control and self-rein- 
_ forcement occurred in alcoholics, but a negative relation- 
| ship was found for nonalcoholics.—L. Gorsey. 
|) 9385. Higgins, Raymond L. & Marlatt, G. Alan. (U. 
T Wisconsin) Effects of anxiety arousal on the consump- 
_ tion of alcohol by alcoholics and social drinkers. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
| 41(3), 426-433.— Tested the hypothesis that the arousal 
[| of anxiety would lead to an increase in the alcoholic’s 
- consumption of alcohol. 20 male nonabstinent alcoholics 
' and 20 male social drinkers were engaged in an alcohol 
| taste rating task. High and low levels of state anxiety 
| were induced by threatening Ss with either a painful or a 
| nonpainful electric shock. Levels of trait anxiety were 
| also assessed using the Neuroticism scale of the Eysenck 
| Personality Inventory. Alcoholics consumed significantly 
| more alcohol than social drinkers in the tasting task, but 
| the amounts consumed by both groups were unrelated 
either to the anxiety manipulation factor or trait anxiety 
Scores. Results are discussed in terms of their implica- 
| tions for anxiety-reduction models of alcoholism. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
-.. 9386. Howell, Leisla M. Clinical and research 
H | impressions regarding murder and sexually rse 
|]. crimes. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
1(1-6), 156-159.—Summarizes observations and data 
collections made by the author while in a clinical center 
concerning the background, motives, personality dynam- 
ics, and treatment of rapists, murderers, and pedophiles. 
9387. Jansen, David G. & Hoffmann, Helmut. (Will- 
Mar State Hosp., Minn.) Demographic and MMPI 
haracteristics of male and female state hospital 
alcoholic patients. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
-.33(2), 561-562.—Compared 975 male and 404 female 
| State hospital alcoholic patients on demographic and 
MMPI characteristics. Men and women were basically 
| similar with regard to age, educational level, intelligence, 
and abstract reasoning ability and showed a similar 
attern of divergence from the general population on the 
|| MMPI scales. 
__ 9388. Kamenetskaya, О. N. (Kalinin State Medical 
| Inst, USSR) [Types of sleep disorders in chronic 
Icoholic patients during the withdrawal period.] (Russ) 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(6), 
93-897.—Clinically studied 97 patients who displayed 
[еер disorders. 4 types of sleep insufficiency were 
distinguished: sensorial, motor, reactive, and vestibular. 
| Based on a total of 278 comparative studies (“acto- 
| grams"), it is concluded that in patients with different 
| types of dyssomnia, motor activity during night sleep 
|| does not differ significantly. Motor restlessness is 
| especially marked in patients with a motor type of 
insufficiency. In a dynamic study of the state of the 
| vestibular analyzer, reversible functional disorders (a 
| drop in vestibular excitation) were found. In patients 
with a vestibular type of sleep insufficiency in compari- 
Son to other types of dyssomnia, there was a significant 
pm San ve insufficiency in caloric and 
Totating tests during the period нах 
(17 ref). English Baebes of alcoholic withdrawal. 
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9389. Karson, Samuel & Markenson, David J. (Fastern 
Michigan U.) Some relations between parental person- 
ality factors and childhood symptomatology. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1973(Jun), Vol. 37(3), 249-254. 
—Hypothesized that parents of children with conduct 
problems (CPs) would differ in certain personality 
factors and in frustration and aggression reactions from 
parents of children with personality problems (PPs). The 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study and the 16 PF 
were used to test 66 couples, each of whom had a male 
child (age range 6-13 yrs). CP mothers showed less group 
conformity and were less able to bind anxiety than PP 
mothers who were less dominant and practical. No 
differences were found between CP and PP fathers. 
When 16 PF scores of mothers and fathers were 
combined, some of the same differences were found as 
between CP and PP mothers. In addition, CP parents 
were less critical and castrating than PP parents. On the 
Rosenzweig study, all of the 7 comparisons were 
negative. Results do not support previously found 
negative findings of parent-child interactions.—Journal 
abstract. 

9390. Khokhlov, L. K. & Syreischikov, V. V. (Yaroslavl 
State Medical Inst, USSR) [The clinical picture and 
pathomorphosis of alcoholic psychoses according to 
epidemiological data.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(6), 897-903.—Studied the total 
population of individuals in a district of Yaroslavl who 
after the war or at present had alcoholic psychoses. 
97.6% were males, 2.4% females. Transitory psychoses 
were found in 42.9%, a remittent course in 31.3%, а 
remittent course that later developed into a continuous 
course in 7.6% and a continuous course in 18.2%. A 
follow-up study in 1969-1970 found 20.1% of the total Ss 
had died. Among the survivors 16.6% had psychotic 
symptoms and 57.7% pseudoneurotic psychopath-like 
changes. Changes in the course of alcoholic psychoses 
were demonstrated in a comparison of the decade 
1961-1970 to the period before 1960. (18 ref)—English 
abstract. 

9391. Kinsinger, John R. (Santa Clara County Dept. 
of Mental Health, South County Center, San Martin, 
Calif.) Women who threaten suicide: Evidence for an 
identifiable personality type. Omega: Journal of Death & 
Dying, 1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 73-84.—25 females who had 
threatened but never attempted suicide were compared 
to 60 suicide attempters and 36 nonsuicidal psychiatric 
Ss and 50 normal controls by means of the MMPI, B 
Durkee Hostility Inventory, and the Leary Interpersona 
Check List. Ss who had attempted suicide and nonae 
dal psychiatric Ss were very similar. However, Ss who 
had a history of suicide threats but no attempts were 
discriminated from all other criterion groups. lt d 
hypothesized that persons who threaten suicide but m 
not out these threats may be characterological y 
different from the other criterion groups. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. - G 

9392. Kleinknecht, Ronald A. & Goldstein, Stever. 2. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) Neuropsychologic?, 
deficits associated with alcoholism: A review ps 
discussion.. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alco I 
1972(Dec), Vol. 33(4-A), 999-1019.—Reviews the Ше 
ture and finds little agreement as to what intellect 
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functions are impaired by prolonged excessive drinking. 
The evidence seems to indicate an impairment of 
adaptive abilities as a function of organic brain damage 
which is to some extent reversible; however, it is not 
clear which specific abilities are impaired permanently 
and which might be reversible, nor what the time 
sequence of such events is. It is hypothesized that 1 effect 
of alcoholism is premature senescence of intellectual and 
psychological processes. (49 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9393. Knott, J. Eugene. (Rhode Island Coll.) Campus 
suicide in America. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 65-71.—Notes that among Ameri- 
can college students, suicide is 2nd only to accidents as a 
cause of death. Studies conducted at colleges throughout 
the nation indicate that early loss of father through death 
or physical absence, sex, race, religion, class standing 
differences, concern over academic sufficiency, and high 
parental educational levels were among the possible 
determinants of suicidal behavior. However, little pat- 
terning has been established to identify the suicidal risk 
beforehand. It is concluded that prevention, interven- 
tion, and postvention provide the best conceptual 
scheme for dealing with the problem. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9394. Kohlenberg, Robert J.; Levin Miriam & 
Belcher, Sandra. (U. Washington) Skin conductance 
changes and the punishment of self-destructive behav- 
ior: A case study. Mental Retardation, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
11(5), 11-13.—Monitored skin conductance levels of a 7- 
yr-old severely disturbed girl during periods of self- 
destructive behavior and during comparable periods 
after punishment had reduced the rate of self-destruction 
to near zero. The occurrence of self-destruction resulted 
in increased skin conductance levels. The effect of 
punishment, however, resulted in reduced levels of skin 
conductance. Results are discussed in relationship to the 
hypothesis that self-destructive behavior is a means of 
raising general arousal level, and punishment is effective 
due to its arousal eliciting effects.—Journal abstract. 

9395. Koptagel, Günsel. (Istanbul Us Cerrahpasa 
Psychiatry Clinic, Turkey) The pictorial expressions 
serving as a means of self-satisfaction for a young man 
with homosexual and transvestite tendencies. Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 15(1), 71-76.—Reports the case 
of a 22-yr-old male whose intense homosexual and 
transvestite tendencies, caused by social and psychologi- 
cal conditions of his developmental environment, could 
not find a means of free discharge because of the strict 
censure of his superego. The guilt feelings arising from 
his perverted feelings led him to seek medical interven- 
tion to legitimize his desires. When encouraged to draw 
and paint, his desire to become a woman founda means 
of expression, which at the same time served in the 
momentary satisfaction of his desires. The sequenc® of 
drawings and paintings which he made during the 3 yrs 
of his follow-up shows clearly his disturbed psychosexual 
development. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

9396. Lambley, Peter & Silbowitz, Myrna. (О. Cape 
Town, S. Africa) Rotter's internal-external scale and 
Prediction of suicide contemplators among students. 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 332), 585-586. 
—Administered Rotter's Internal-External Control Scale 
to 12 undergraduate suicide contemplators and 51 
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noncontemplators. No significant differences were found 
between groups, indicating the possible inability of the 
scale to detect the pathological nature of suicidal 
thoughts. 

9397. Laplante, Jacques. [Adler and the criminal.] 
(Fren) Vie médicale au Canada français, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
2(3), 226-231.—Discusses the ideas of Adler on criminal | 
psychology. Topics covered include a comparison of the 
personality of Adler and Freud, an exposition of the 
individual psychology of Adler, criminological applica- 
tions of the theories of Adler, and treatment. 

9398. Lester, David & Perdue, William C. (Richard 
Stockton State Coll.) Movement responses of murderers | 
to Rorschach stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2, 668.—Found no differences | 
between murderers and other felons in the content of 3 

of human movement responses (flexor, extensor, 
and blocked) to Rorschach stimuli. 

9399. Lukianowicz, N. (Whiteabbey Hosp. Child 
Guidance & Family Psychiatry Clinic, Belfast, Northern: 
Ireland) Suicidal behaviour: An attempt to modify the 
environment: |l. Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(3), 
171-190.—Studied 91 women who following a suicidal 
attempt were admitted to a psychiatric hospital їп 
Antrim, Northern Ireland, in 1971. Ss’ personality, 
psychiatric condition, intelligence, civil state, social class, 
and religion were analyzed and compared with the same 
factors in a group of 100 female patients treated after a 
suicidal attempt in the same hospital in 1962 and 1963. 
Findings in both groups suggest that (a) the incidence of 
the suicidal attempts had almost doubled in the decade; 
(b) there was a 20% decrease in alcohol abuse, and a 25% 
increase in drug abuse within the decade; and (c) with 
the exception of the psychotic and psychopathic patients, 
suicidal behavior in both groups was goal- and gain- 
directed, and aimed at changing the environment to the 
patient’s benefit. (52 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9400. McCord, Joan. (Drexel U.) Etiological factors 
in alcoholism: Family and personal characteristics. 

terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
33(4-A), 1020-1027.—Compared personal and family 
histories of 27 alcoholics, 27 matched nonalcoholics, and. 
29 nonalcoholic criminals. Families of alcoholics from 
broken homes showed a greater incidence of incest, 
illegitimacy, employment of the mother, deviant fathers, 
maternal promiscuity, and parental role dissatisfaction. 
Alcoholics were less frequently raised by affectionate 
mothers, more exposed to maternal ambivalence, and 
were given less clear behavior expectations when 
compared with nonalcoholic controls, Both alcoholics 
and criminals experienced maternal rejection and erratic 
expectations, but alcoholics were less exposed to punish- 
ment or neglect. The theory that alcoholism is the result 
of a lack of self-esteem is discussed. (32 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

9401. McDougall, Joyce. [Creativity and sexual 
deviation.] (Fren) Revue Frangaise de Psychanalyse, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 36(4), 535-556.— Presents the works of 
several persons concerning the psychological aspects of 
creativity and sexual abnormalities. Important points 
brought out include: (a) At first, the child believes that 
there is only 1 sexual organ—the theory of the singleness 
of the sexes. (b) Sooner or later, the child cannot fail to 
differentiate the differences between the sexes. (c) With 


е development of self, external reality takes on an 
inexorable aspect which demands a convenient solution. 
) The progressive discovery of sexual reality with 
ohibitions obliges children of both sexes to develop a 
taste for the feminine sex. (e) Under the best 
onditions, there is an extension of Oedipus. It is 
‘concluded that perversion is nothing but a masterfully 
contrived illusion.—C. Kokkinis. 
© 9402. McLachlan, John Е. (Donwood Inst., Toronto, 
“Ontario, Canada) Estimation of verbal IQ for alcoholics. 
"Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 678.—Eval- 
‘uated the use of the Wide Range Vocabulary Test as a 
"screening instrument with detoxified alcoholics. Scores 
for 188 alcoholics were highly correlated with the Verbal 
| IQ and Vocabulary subtests of both the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale and the WAIS. 
__ 9403. Measey, L. С. Alcohol and the Royal Naval 
offender. British Journal of Criminology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
- 13(3), 280-283.— Studied the relationship between alco- 
hol and offenses in the Royal Navy in order to evaluate 
"this problem. 36.7% of all offenses were linked with 
| alcohol consumption prior to the offense; most of these 
Offenses were anti-social. It was found that there was a 
much higher incidence of personality disorder in the 
older group of sailors who committed alcohol-linked 
offenses than among those in the younger age group.—R. 
| Gunter. 
- 9404. Mizushima, Keiichi. (Rissho Women's U., 
Koshigaya, Japan) A psycho-social theory of delinquen- 
су. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol. 18(4), 260-266.—Uses “rejection 
of positive interpersonal ties with socialized persons” as 
a central concept in a theory of the causes of delinquent 
_ behavior. The theory contends that an original incident 
‘of delinquent behavior may occur for any of several 
Teasons. A pattern of consistent delinquent behavior 
results if socialized people reject or condemn the original 
act, since such rejection incites further antisocial behav- 
"dor, causing further rejection, etc. Various subclasses of 
delinquency are described, differentiated according to 
| the causes of the original displays of antisocial behavior. 
(25 ref)—W. Street. 
| _ 9405. Negrete, J. C. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
. Canada) Cultural influences on social performance of 


Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 905-916. 
—Studied the records of 3 groups of hospitalized male 
alcoholics: 34 English-speaking Protestants (EP), 28 
English-speaking Catholics (EC), and 29 French Catho- 
| lics (FC). Data concerning drinking history, alcoholism 
Symptoms, marital status, employment and arrests in 
ach group are presented. Personality disorders were 
- diagnosed in 41, 25 and 17% of the EP, EC, and FC; 
neuroses in 18, 36, and 48%, respectively. Findings 
- suggest that the social manifestations of alcoholism are 
influenced by cultural attitudes toward drinking and 
| alcoholism and toward role expectations. Definitions of 
| alcoholism in English-speaking cultures emphasize the 

sociopathic characteristics of alcoholism; French-speak- 

1g cultures put more emphasis on the physical conse- 
рз of excessive drinking. The Catholic alcoholics of 


present study tended to adopt an "incapacitated" 
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role while the Protestants adopted a “sociopathic” role. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9406. Nylander, Ingvar & Rydelius, Per A. (Karolinska 
Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) The relapse of drunkenness 
in non-asocial teen-age boys. Acta Psychiatrica Scandi- 
navica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), 435-443.—Investigated factors 
involved in a Ist offense of drunkenness which might be 
related to further offenses. A psychiatric investigation 
was conducted of 52 14-17 yr old boys who were 
arrested between August and September of 1964 for a Ist 
offense of drunkenness and who had no previous record 
of asocial acts. 5 yrs later, the incidence of subsequent 
offenses was studied, and results of a 2nd psychiatric 
examination were correlated with those of the Ist study. 
Ss who had had at least 3 relapses were found more often 
to have (a) mentally ill or alcoholic fathers, (b) 
previously documented symptoms of psychic insufficien- 
су, (c) disciplinary problems in school, and/or (d) a 
pathological psychiatric status at the time of the 
investigation. Ss with relapses also showed evidence of 
presumptive personality defects; an inability to exhibit 
anxiety at the Ist arrest was observed. Anxiety at arrest 
was much more common among the nonrelapsed group. 
—Journal summary. 

9407. Park, Peter & Whitehead, Paul C. (U. Massa- 
chusetts) Developmental sequence and dimensions of 
alcoholism. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 887-904.—Analyzed and 
compared the chronological ordering of 25 drinking 
experiences of 148 American and 806 Finnish male 
alcoholics with the ordering of the same experiences 
within E. M. Jellinek's phases of alcoholism. The 
Spearman rank order correlation between Jellinek’s 
order and the order of the Americans’ experiences is .74; 
between Jellinek’s order and the Finns, .55; and between 
the Americans and Finns, .70. Separate factor analyses 
of 45 drinking experiences of the American alcoholics 
and 77 experiences of the Finnish alcoholics revealed 4 
factors which accounted for 55.7% of the total variance 
in the Americans and 43.5% in the Finns: economic, 
family, and social problems, and “core” symptoms. The 
ordering of experiences within the 4 dimensions was 
essentially the same in both groups. Social and family 
problems tended to occur earlier among the experiences 
of American alcoholics and economic problems among 
Finnish alcoholics but the significant alcoholic: Si 
ences developed in essentially the same order in a 
dimension regardless of cultural differences. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. М seal 

9408. Ripley, Herbert S. (U. Washington, Medi ; 
School) Suicidal behavior in Edinburgh and зын. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. D 
995-1001.—Compared the suicidal behavior of 
patients in Seattle with 100 patients in Edinburgh; 
Scotland, on the basis of data obtained from vil 


statistics and interviews. There were many similara 
between those making attempts in the 2 places, 
marked differences were observed in the method wa 
and in the incidence of alcoholism and drinking ee 
time of the act. Psychosocial characteristics of E Е 
burgh аге identified that might account for its having а 
lower suicide rate than Seattle. These included a ue 
incidence of alcoholism, a more integrated and le 
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mobile society, a smaller percentage of foreign-born and 
racial minorities, and a cultural tradition of more 
controlled and less violent behavior. Moreover, the less 
lethal method of drug overdose was more often used in 
Edinburgh than in Seattle. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9409. Rorsman, Birgitta. (U. Lund, Sweden) Suicide 
in psychiatric patients: A comparative study. Social 
Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 8(2), 55—66.— Compared 45 
suicide psychiatric patients with 276 controls from the 
same original patient group as to factors that could be 
expected, on the basis of earlier knowledge about causes 
of suicide, to differentiate the 2 groups. The variables 
chosen were social and medical data from hospital 
records. The major difference between the groups was a 
high frequency—56%—of previously attempted suicide 
in both sexes in the suicide group. Other factors among 
the suicides were recent object loss by death in men, and 
living alone in women. There were more patients with 
affective disorder among the male suicides and more 
divorced patients among the female suicides than among 
the controls. Psychiatric services received by patients in 
the 2 groups were in many respects similar, but there was 
a higher occurrence of "no treatment" in the male 
suicide group. Female suicides had more often been 
hospitalized. Of the female suicides, 3 were in the small 
diagnostic group of conversion hysteria and 2 were 
precipitated by reports to the police for shoplifting. Only 
a minority of the suicides had been recorded as suicidal 
at their last contact with the department. (French & 
German summaries) (43 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9410. Rosenberg, Nathan; Goldberg, D. & 
Williams, George W. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
National Inst. оп Alcohol Abuse & Alcoholism, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Alcoholism and drunken driving: Evidence 
from psychiatric and driver registers. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Dec), Vol 33(4-A), 
1129-1143.—Of 5,157 Maryland residents with a psychi- 
atric diagnosis of alcoholism, nearly 11% lost their driver 
licenses because of drunken driving. Results are based 
on probable matches between white male patients aged 
13 and over on the Maryland Psychiatric Case Register 
(1961—1965) and persons on the National Driver Register 
(1961—1968). (16 ref) 

9411. Rosenblatt, Sidney M., et al. Factor analysis of 
the daily clinical course rating scale of the acute 
alcoholic psychoses. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1972(Dec), Vol. 33(4-A), 1060-1064.—Made a 
factor analysis of 33 symptoms of acute alcoholic 
Psychosis in 100 men. 3 factors (the lst related to 
hallucinations and perception; the 2nd to tremor, 
Perspiration, depression, and anxiety; and the 3rd to 
disturbances of consciousness, contact, and gait) ac- 
counted for 66% of the total variance.—Journal abstract. 

9412. Ross, Steven M. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Salt Lake City, U.) Fear, reinforcing activities 
and degree of alcoholism: A correlational analysis. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
343, Pt. A), 823-828.—As part of the screening 
Procedure for admission to an alcoholism rehabilitation 
Program at a Veterans Administration hospital, the Fear 
Survey Schedule (FSS), Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale 
(MA scale), the MMPI К and Pt scales; the Reinforce- 
ment Survey Schedule (RSS) and the Alcadd Test were 
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administered to 38 men (mean age 43.3, mean years of 
education, 12, mean years of heavy drinking, 10). All had 
been hospitalized previously for alcoholism or related 
medical problems. The mean scores were: FSS, 10.55; 
MA scale, 21.60; K scale, 12.44; Pr scale, 31.26; RSS, 
67.47; and Alcadd, 44.89. Significant positive correla- 
tions obtained between Pt (K corrected), MA scale, FSS, 
and the Alcadd, and significant negative correlations 
between the preceding measures and the K scale. It 
appears that the average patient was not attempting to- 
hide his problems, was quite anxious, and a very heavy 
drinker. Those who had the highest Alcadd scores had 
MMPI profiles consistent with anxiety and depression 
rather than with impaired behavioral control, suggesting, 
that some alcoholics are over-controlled neurotics. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. Y 
9413. Schnaberth, С.; Gell, С. & Jaklitsch, Н, (О. 
Vienna, Neurological Clinic, Austria) [Disturbances of | 
the acid-base balance in the cerebrospinal fluid with . 
delirium tremens.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und \ 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1972, Vol. 215(4), 417-428.—Deter- 
mined the acid-base parameters, lactate, pyruvate, and \ 
electrolytes in the cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) and in the - 
blood of 9 patients hospitalized for alcoholic delirium at 
the climax of the condition, in the course of 3 days, and 
after the delirium tremens had subsided. The marked 
lactate and pyruvate increase and the increased lacta- 
te/pyruvate quotient in the CSF indicated a disturbance 
of the energy-supplying processes of the cerebral 
parenchyma. The metabolic CSF acidosis reflected the 
underlying cerebral tissue hypoxia. Diminished cerebral 
blood flow with delirium tremens (e.g., in the framework 
of a developing edema) is discussed. The CSF acidosis 
caused increased respiration, resulting in a respiratory 
blood alkalosis. The pCO, drop in the blood in turn 
affected the acid-base balance of the CSF. The clinical 
severity of the condition ran parallel with the severity of 
the metabolic changes in the CSF and could be used as a 
measure for the cerebral tissue disturbance. The opposite 
behavior of potassium in the CSF and in the blood is 
explained in terms of the acid-base balance. Statistical 
correlations are discussed. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9414. Schwartz, Barry. (U. Chicago) Peer versus 
authority effects in a correctional community. Criminol- 
ору, 1973(Aug), Vol. 112). 233-257.—Investigated the 
solidary opposition and solidary cooperation theories of 
inmate social structure by studying authority and official 
influences vs peer and inmate influences in a juvenile, 
social service oriented boys penal institution. 194 boys 
were studied on the 3 independent variables of Integra- 
tion into Primary Prison Groups (IPPG), Staff Orienta- 
tion (SO), and Family Contact (FC). The dependent 
variables, or inmate perspectives, were Criminal Value 
Orientation (CVO), Conformity to the Inmates Code 
(CIC), and Inmates Peer Identification (IPI). Multiple 
regression analyses were conducted with 19 background 
characteristics and length of confinement both con- 
trolled and uncontrolled. IPPG correlated with SO .232. 
Some of the findings were that (a) the effect of authority 
influences (SO) on CVO and CIC was almost 4 times as 
great as peer influences (IPPG); thus the quality of 
inmate-staff relations accounted for the specific behav- 
iors more than did inmate-inmate influences. (b) Positive 
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inmate-inmate ties (IPPG) were inversely related to 
"academic achievement, school suspensions, and age at 
Ist arrest, and directly related to age at Ist commitment, 
| number of brothers, and IQ. Findings are interpreted as 
being inconsistent with the solidary opposition and 
|! cooperation theory.—S. L. Brodsky. 
| 9415. Siassi, Iradj; Crocetti, Guido & Spiro, Herzl R. 
utgers State U., Medical School) Drinking patterns 
па alcoholism in a blue-collar population. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 
917-926.—Interviewed 937 members (429 women) of an 
auto workers union and their spouses as part of a larger 
Survey on mental illness; 18 questions related to 
drinking. The average respondent was 40.2-yrs-old, had 
9.7 yrs of education, had been married 17.2 yrs and had 
(0 3.7 children, had been on the present job 13.5 yrs, and 
| l| | earned $8,700/yr. 97% were white, 40% Catholic, 51% 
I Protestant, 85% married, and 6% single. Of the respon- 
IN dents, 377 (97 women) were drinkers and of these, 67% of 
the men and 38% of the women were heavy drinkers (6 or 
more drinks of any alcoholic beverage a week), and 10% 
of the men and 3% of the women were heavy-escape 
| drinkers (heavy drinkers who frequently drank for 
Psychological reasons). Of the drinkers, 25% and 26% 
drank to be sociable or when others were drinking, 32% 
drank as part of an important occasion, 5% drank when 
|] nervous or tense, 4% to forget troubles. Findings are 
(|! compared with those of a national sample. With social 
class held constant, there were more drinkers in the 
national sample (64 vs 41%), fewer heavy drinkers (19 vs 
67%), and the same percentage of heavy-escape drinkers 
| (9%). The ratio of men to women heavy drinkers іп the 
|| national sample was 3:1, in the present sample 2:1; of 
heavy-escape drinkers, 2.6:1 compared with 3.3:1. 
Possible reasons for the differences are discussed. (15 ref) 
Journal abstract. 
9416. Singer, K. & Wong, M. (U. Hong Kong) 
Alcoholic psychoses and alcoholism in the Chinese: A 
Study of 100 consecutive cases admitted to a psychiat- 
tic hospital in Hong Kong. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
-en Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 878-886.—Com- 
| Pared the histories of 100 consecutive admissions for 
| alcoholic psychoses and alcoholism to a Hong Kong 
| psychiatric hospital during a 1-уг period with those of 
| 100 controls (staff and patients) matched for age and 
“social class. Data concerning social and demographic 
| characteristics and drinking history are presented. 
Alcoholic psychoses were diagnosed in 69 Ss, alcoholism 
in 20, and functional disorder associated with alcoholism 
11. Medical complications were present in 45 Ss. 
According to E. M. Jellinek’s classification, 5 were alpha, 
27 were gamma, 64 were delta, and 3 were epsilon 
alcoholics. A Chinese version of the Maudsley Personali- 
ty Inventory was administered to the 81 alcoholics and 
| 88 controls literate enough to complete the test. The 
ean scores of the alcoholics on the Extraversion and 
Neuroticism scales were 18.13 and 18.38 (22.39 and 10.64 
controls). Clinically, the Chinese alcoholics appeared 
mid, sensitive to stress, lacking in mental vigor, and 
Susceptible to anxiety and depression. One-third of the 
d tients reported a culturally patterned hallucination of 
a character with the head of a cow and the face of a 
horse (the traditional guard at the gate of hell). Other 
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differences between Chinese and Western alcoholics are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9417. Sletten, Ivan W.; Evenson, Richard C. & Brown, 
Marjorie L. (U. Missouri, Medical School) Some results 
from an automated statewide comparison among 
attempted, committed, and nonsuicidal patients. Life- 
Threatening Behavior, 1973(Fal) Vol. 3(3), 191-197. 
—Used an automated, statewide, standardized system of 
gathering clinical psychiatric information to compare 
151 patients who had attempted suicide with 424 who 
had not and with 97 who had committed suicide. Much 
of the data was provided from relatives using an 
automated history. Compared with nonattempters, at- 
tempters were younger and more often female, de- 
pressed, assaultive, and had a family history of suicide. 
Actual suicides were more often male, better educated, 
and in general more resembled the attempters than 
nonattempters. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9418. Sloane, Bruce C. (New Hampshire Div. of 
Mental Health, Corrections Rehabilitative Service, Con- 
cord) Suicide attempts in the District of Columbia 
prison system. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 37-50.—Studies of 46 attempted 
suicides at 2 correctional institutions indicate that a jail 
for inmates awaiting trial or sentencing had a suicide 
attempt rate of 3.2%, while a reformatory for long-term 
inmates had a suicide attempt rate of 1.4%. 46 attempters 
and 44 controls were compared by statistical analysis of 
data. Attempters at the jail had more disciplinary 
problems and were facing more serious offenses than a 
nonsuicidal control group. The lethality of the attempt 
increased with the seriousness of the offense. The 
reformatory attempters had been incarcerated for shorter 
periods of time and had shorter minimum sentences than 
controls at that institution, and the lethality of the 
attempt increased when there was a history of previous 
attempts. The reformatory attempters were more apt to 
have a history of alcoholism than the jail attempt group. 
3 types of attempters are delineated: (a) depressives, 
particularly at the jail; (b) manipulative attempters, 
especially during early incarceration; and (с) anomie 
attempters, making a suicidal gesture after months or 
years of incarceration. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9419. Stanciu, Eugenia; Csiky, K.; Bratu, Ana & Csiky, 
Cs. (Psychiatric Clinic, Tirgu Mures, Romania) [Some 
elements defining the character of juvenile delinquents, 
made evident by the Rorschach projection test.] 
(Romn) Neurologia, ^ Psihiatria, Neurochirurgis, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 127-132.— Discusses the utility 
the Rorschach test in studying certain psychologie 
phenomena in juvenile delinquents that cannot be та i 
evident clinically or are not externalized. A number p 
cases are presented to illustrate the compulsive agere 
sive signs that may appear in various groups Үт, 
delinquents. Cases in which various degrees of рус 
thological alteration are present and those wit Oe 
“psychical affection” are included. (French, German, 
Russian summaries) (24 ref}—English summary. tal 

9420. Stephan, Walter G. (U. Texas, Austin) pen et 
relationships and early social experiences of ас 
male homosexuals and male heterosexuals. Jone 1 
Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 829), e 88 
— Compared questionnaire data from a sample o 
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young activist male homosexuals and a control sample of 
105 male heterosexuals on variables relating to parental 
relationships and early social experiences. Samples were 
similar with respect to age, father's occupation, and 
religion. Results indicate that the homosexuals came 
from families in which the mothers were more dominant 
and affectionate than the fathers. Masculine role 
behavior was not encouraged by either parent and 
positively evaluated masculine models were generally 
less available for homosexuals than for heterosexuals. As 
children, the homosexuals were shy, effeminate loners 
who interacted more with females—mothers, sisters, and 
friends—than males. As adolescents, the homosexuals 
engaged in less heterosexual sexual behavior than the 
heterosexuals. Results were compared with findings from 
previous studies in which different samples and methods 
were used. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9421. Stewart, Mark A.; Mendelson, Wallace B. & 
Johnson, Noel E. (State Psychopathic Hosp., Child 
Psychiatry Service, Iowa City, Ia.) Hyperactive children 
as adolescents: How they describe themselves. Child 
Psychiatry & Human Development, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 
3-ll—Studied how a group of adolescents, earlier 
diagnosed as hyperactive, felt about themselves and the 
agreement between their own descriptions and reports of 
their mothers. Ss were 81 12-16 yr old children. Data 
were obtained through a structured interview with 
questions pertaining to the "hyperactive child syn- 
drome," school performance, self-esteem, and social life. 
Many of the Ss reported still having the symptoms 
associated with hyperactivity as well as behaviors which 
produced social problems at home and at school and 
symptoms of low self-esteem. On most measures the Ss’ 
reports agreed well with their mothers’, but there was 
disagreement over whether Ss were liked by others, the 
mothers reporting that Ss were not liked by peers or 
adults.—E. S. Goodman. 

9422. Sutker, Patricia B. & Moan, Charles E. (Medical 
U. South Carolina) A psychosocial description of 
penitentiary inmates. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 663-667.—Indepth analyses of 
family, social, and demographic characteristics, antiso- 
cial behaviors, and psychological dimensions of a bi- 
racial sample of 190 male and 51 female inmates housed 
predominantly on prison farms in Louisiana showed 
inmates to be minimally educated, young adults originat- 
ing from the lower socioeconomic strata of large 
metropolitan areas, and serving sentences for generally 
under 10 yrs. Women, characteristically a more homoge- 
neous group than their male counterparts, were most 
frequently incarcerated for narcotic offenses or homicide 
and seemed to be serving shorter sentences for the same 
felony convictions as men. A number of important racial 
differences, particularly within the male sample, suggest 
the need for closer scrutiny of the handling of the black 
inmate, who represents a probably neglected and 
specifically overlooked group in the prison environment. 
—Journal abstract. 5 

9423. Tamerin, J. S. & Neumann, C. P. (Silver Hill 
Foundation, New Canaan, Conn.) Prognostic factors in 
ге evaluation of addicted individuals. роси 

rmacopsychiatry, 1971, Vol. 6(2), 69—76.— Sugges 
that the Е күп o usd individuals 
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(alcoholics and drug addicts) should be based on 
awareness of factors related to outcome. Research on . 
prognostic factors in addiction has been limited. A few 
factors have been consistently found to have prognostic 

value: age, drinking pattern, social stability, motivation, 

and diagnostic category. Recent work with middle- and 

upper-class alcoholics is briefly described which suggests 

additional prognostic factors: source of referral, accept- 

ance of the problem, pain from the problem, willingness 

to change, history of financial independence, history of 

accomplishment, sense of responsibility, capacity to 

relate to the therapist, attitude toward treatment environ- 

ment, and relationship to family or employer. (23 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

9424. Tarter, Ralph E. (Carrier Clinic Foundation, 
Belle Mead, N.J.) An analysis of cognitive deficits in 
chronic alcoholics. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 157(2) 138-147.—Administered the 
Wisconsin Card Sorting Test to 30 chronic alcoholics 
and 15 normal controls. It was found that the 15 Ss who - 
admitted to an alcoholism history of greater than 10 yrs — 
were impaired at set persistence, set shifting, and error 
utilization relative to normal controls while the 15 Ss 1 
who were alcoholics for less than 10 yrs were deficient in 
only set persistence, Neither group of alcoholics was 
impaired in their ability to identify simple bep or in 
learning-to-learn capacity. The manifest behavioral 
deficits are consistent with the anatomical and neurologi- 
cal evidence for a frontal-limbic focus of pathology in 
chronic alcoholism. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9425. Vaillant, George E. (Cambridge Hosp., Mass.) A 
20-year follow-up of New York narcotic addicts. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 
237-241.—Reports on a group of 100 male heroin 
addicts first admitted to the U.S. Public Health Service 
Hospital in Lexington, Kentucky, in 1952. Over the 20-yr 
follow-up period 23% died, mostly of unnatural causes, 
In 1970 only 25% were still known to be using drugs, the 
status of 1076 was uncertain, and depending on defini- 
tion, 35-42% had achieved stable abstinence. Neither 
voluntary hospitalization nor imprisonment had prod- 
uced abstinence over the 20-yr period. Compulsory 
community supervision, usually by means of parole and 
methadone maintenance, were far more effective. There 
was no fixed age at which addicts became abstinent, and 
chronicity of past addiction did not destroy later chances 
of achieving abstinence. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9426. Weissman, Myrna M., et al. (Yale U., Medical 
School) Suicide attempts in an urban community: 1955 
and 1970. Social Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 8(2), 
82-91.—Compared 1955 and 1970 hospital admissions 
for suicide attempts. The 11-fold increase from 44 to 530 
exceeds the overall population growth and is not 
explainable by changes in population structure, in- 
creased utilization of the hospital emergency room, or 
changes in health delivery. The suicide rate in the 
community during the 15-yr period decreased slightly. 
Most 1970 attempters were under 30 yrs old. Females 
outnumbered males 2:1. Most were single or divorced. 
Racial distribution was representative of the area served 
by the hospital. Most attempts were impulsive, displayed 
little intent to kill, and used pill ingestion as the method. 
A review of studies from Great Britain, Australia, and 
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Israel revealed markedly similar increases in attempts 
over the past decade and similar attempter characteris- 
| ties, suggesting a widespread urban trend. One popula- 
| боп change which has affected the suicide attempt rate is 
| the marked increase in the high-risk group, of ages 
_ 15-24, reflecting the rising birth rate after World War II. 
_ A rise in the suicide rate may occur as these attempters 


_ attempt rate in young ns constitutes a significant 
| public health problem. (French & German summaries) 
| (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

- 9427. Williams, Jack D.; Ray, Charles С. & Overall, 
John E. (Rusk State Hosp. Tex. Mental aging and 
E organicity in an alcoholic population. Journal of Consult- 
| ing & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 392-396. 
| —Investigated whether changes in mental abilities 

“associated with alcohol abuse are in the direction of 
- mental aging or in the direction of organic brain 
| syndrome. 158 25-64 yr old alcoholic inpatients were 
ivided into 4 CA groups corresponding to WAIS age 
| norms, and WAIS score profiles were computed for each 

- group. Results indicate that Ss differed significantly from 
| normative values derived from the WAIS manual both in 
_ accelerated mental aging and in evidence of organicity. 
- —Journal abstract. 
= 9428. Wintrob, Ronald M. (U. Connecticut, Medical 
School, Hartford) The influence of others: Witchcraft 
and rootwork as explanations of behavior disturbances. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(May), Vol. 
156(5), 318-326.—Argues that magical thinking is not 
- limited to preliterate societies, but is also common in 
- developed nations when people are confronted by 
unexpected personal disasters (e.g., flood, fire, death of a 
spouse or child, or sudden illness). The widespread 
| system of beliefs that attributes behavior disturbance to 
_ malign magic (ie. a hex or spell perpetrated by 1 
individual on another whose success he envies and 
. resents) is discussed. Characteristics of beliefs shared by 
Я wed people within 2 cultural groups, Liberians and 
- black Americans, are considered. The 2 systems of 
| beliefs, strikingly similar in many ways, are usually 
- called “witchcraft” in Liberia and "rootwork" in 
. America. Data are presented from 2 yrs experience in the 
| only psychiatric facility in Liberia, and from a study of 

ber treated during 2 yrs at a U. S. university 
: E^ Case history material of 4 patients is included 
. to illustrate the principal features of the belief systems as 
well as the range of behavior disturbances associated 
with witchcraft and rootwork beliefs. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 
9429. Yamamuro, Bufo. (Japan Council on Alcohol 
Studies, Tokyo) Alcoholism in Tokyo. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 
950-954.—The consumption of absolute alcohol per 
- capita of population 20 yrs and older in Japan in 1969 
| was 6.7 liters. Of all inpatients in mental hospitals in 

. 1969 in Japan, 14,908 (6%) were alcoholics; the Ist 
| admission rate for alcoholism was 6.4/100,000 popula- 

. Чоп, and the duration of hospitalization averaged 172 
| days. In Tokyo, the mental hospitals reported that on 

September 30, 1970 there were 1,462 alcoholic inpatients 

B Ss women). None were under age 20, 30% were between 

and 39; 50% between 40 and 59: and 21%, 60 or older. 
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Pathological intoxication was diagnosed in 25%, alcohol 
addiction in 4496, delirium tremens in 12%, and other 
alcoholic psychoses in 14%. Over 70% of the inpatients 
had medical complications; 4696 had diseases of the liver, 
15% cardiovascular, 11% respiratory, 6% gastric disor- 
ders, and 6% venereal disease. Organic brain disorders 
were diagnosed in 14%, psychopathology in 12%, 
schizophrenia in 4%, and feeblemindedness in 3%. About 
50% of the alcoholics were discharged within 6 mo. 
—Journal abstract. 

9430. Yoder, Richard D. & Moore, Robert A. (U. 
California, San Diego) Characteristics of convicted 
drunken drivers. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 927-936.—Obtained demo- 
graphic data from 310 persons (206 Ist and 104 repeat 
offenders, 56 women) consecutively convicted of driving 
while under the influence of alcohol. Ages ranged from 
under 20 to over 60 and 93% were between ages 20 and 
59; 86% were 'Anglos," 10% Mexican-Americans, 3% 
American Indians; 55% were married and 11% single; 
65% had 12 or more years of schooling; and 85% were 
employed, All Ss were enrolled in a course on drinking 
and driving as a condition of probation. Prior to arrest, 
52% of the 140 probationers who submitted narratives 
had been drinking at bars or pool halls and 22% at 
friends’ homes, rties, or picnics; 46% had been 
drinking beer, 16% mixed drinks, 14% beer and mixed 
drinks, 10% other combinations. Fatigue, stress, and 
concurrent use of other drugs were also involved. Denial 
or projection of guilt were noted in 31% of the narratives. 
The Michigan Alcoholism Screening Test (MAST) was 
given to 269 Ss. Repeat offenders had significantly 
higher MAST scores (indicating likelihood of alcohol- 
ism) than Ist offenders (p < .01); among Ist offenders, 
men had higher mean scores than women but the 
proportion of men with scores indicating alcoholism was 
not significantly different from that of women. Signifi- 
cant differences were found between the blood alcohol 
concentrations of 424 Ist offenders and 147 repeat 
offenders, but not between those of men and women. (16 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
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9431. Balasubramanian, V. (All India Inst. of Speech 
& Hearing, Mysore) Psycholinguistic approach to the 
study of aphasia. Journal of the All India Institute of 
Speech & Hearing, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2, 90-100.— Examines 
the importance of psycholinguistics on understanding 
linguistic ontogeny, semantics, and linguistic p ору 
by reviewing previous research. Contributions of ef 
man and Jones on aphasia are reviewed in the light F 
recent research on (a) dimensionality of aphan j 
language deficit, (b) diagrammatic representat я 
human communication, апа (c) classification of ар uis 
on the basis of noun-pronoun ratio in verbal be 
Wepman et al's dimensionality hypothesis was foun Z 
be untenable, the model of communication ipade 
and the classification system misleading. Researc on 
psychological factors underlying aphasia is 51585 
(34 ref) —K. C. Panda. EM 

9432. Barber, Eleanor. (Red Cross, Victorian ; 2 
Australia) Music therapy with retarded children. X га: 
lian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2» 
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210-213.—Demonstrated behavior changes and general 
responsiveness of retarded children with the aid of 
music. The music ranged from very simple rhythms and 
beats involving the child, to more complex and free 
flowing rhythms, dance movements to music, singing 
and listening to mechanical and natural sounds. Interest 
and concentration (usually an upper limit of 1 min) have 
been noticeably increased. The children increased their 
vocabulary through music activities, responding with the 
words, music, dance, parts of the body, social greetings, 
with this learning observed at other times than during 
music sessions. Cases are included to demonstrate the 
findings.—C. L. Nicholson. 

9433. Bartel, Nettie R.; Grill, J. Jeffrey & Bartel, 
Helmut W. (Temple U.) The -paradigmatic 
shift in learning disabled and normal children. Journal 
of Learning Disabilities, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(8), 518-523. 
—Administered a 50-item word association test to 48 
children in a private school for the learning disabled 
(LD) and 48 normal children in public school classes. 
The 2 groups were matched on CA (means = 8and 11 
yrs). All Ss performed best when the stimulus word was a 
noun and performed most poorly on prepositions. Older 
Ss in both groups performed better than younger Ss. No 
significant differences were found between normal and 
LD Ss. Among LD Ss, a significant interaction between 
IQ and age was found, with young Ss of low IQ 
performing most poorly. Young, low-IQ Ss also showed 
perseveration to a much greater extent than did any 
Other group, resulting in a significant Age X IQ 
interaction on perseveration. Memory and attention are 
discussed as possible explanations for the findings. 
—Journal abstract. 

9434. Bharath Raj, J. (All India Inst. of Speech & 
Hearing, Mysore) An exploratory study of prevalence of 
mental retardation in Mysore City. Journal of the All 
India Institute of Speech & Hearing, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2, 
117-127.—Screened 4,218 3-17 yr old children in 13 
Schools for hearing, speech, and intelligence. Seguin 
Form Board was individually administered to measure 
IQ. The mean IQ was 94.28, standard deviation 19.95. 
The distribution of IQ scores is positively skewed. 
Government schools had more retarded children than 
did private schools.—K. C. Panda. 

.9435. Blair, John R. & Fox, Bruce R. (Eastern 
Michigan U.) Effects of differential reinforcement 
procedures on discrimination learning by institutional- 
ized mentally retarded children. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 447-450.—Administered а 2- 
choice discrimination task under 1 of 6 conditions of 
Teward (response-contingent consumable, response-con- 
tingent nonconsumable, token-consumable, token-non- 
Consumable, token, social) to 60 institutionalized mental- 
ly retarded children (mean CA = 141 mo, mean 
MA = 73.5 mo). Results indicate that response-contin- 
Bent nonconsumable rewards were no more distracting 
than response-contingent consumable rewards nor was 

е presentation of material rewards by the token- 
Teinforcement procedure less distracting than the re- 
SPonse-contingent reinforcement procedure. Further, 
Social reinforcement was less effective than response- 
Contingent nonconsumable rewards; however, no differ- 
ences were found between social reinforcement and the 
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other material rewards regardless of reinforcement 
procedure.—Journal abstract. 

9436. Blyumina, М. G. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Medical Genetics, Moscow) [The 
intellectual defect in phenylketonuria, its dynamics and 
structure.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1972, Vol. 72(2), 276-280.—Studied the different degrees 
of retardation in 189 untreated children with phenylketo- 
nuria. Most had severe retardation (89.4 +/- 2.2%); 
mild forms of intellectual insufficiency were revealed in 
only 10.6 +/— 2.2%. During the Ist 2-3 yrs of life there 
was a progressive development of mental disorders. A 
comparison of the intellectual defect in Ss with phenylke- 
tonuria and complicated forms of oligophrenia with a 
similar degree of retardation showed significant qualita- 
tive differences in the structure of separate intellectual 
functions and syndromes. Ss with light forms of 
phenylketonuria had a higher level of general personality 
development than oligophrenic children. It is proposed 
that phenylketonuria be considered an independent form 
of neuropsychiatric pathology.—English abstract. 

9437. Boland, Sandra K. (U. Northern Colorado, 
Rocky Mountain Special Education Instructional Mate- 
rials Center) Conservation tasks with retarded and 
nonretarded children. Exceptional Children, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 40(3), 209-211.—Attempted to determine the best 
predictors of behavior, explanation, and scores for 
conservation of (a) two dimensional space, (b) substance, 
(c) continuous quantity, and (d) weight for nonretarded 
and retarded children. Results support Piaget's findings 
about conservation. 

9438. Camp, Bonnie W. (U. Colorado, Medical 
School) Psychometric tests and learning in severely 
disabled readers. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 6(8), 512-517.—Examined the relation- 
ship between performance on tests of auditory and visual 

rception and learning rate in reading lessons. Ss were 
69 9-13 yr olds with severe dyslexia (2—5 yrs below grade 
level) who participated in a standard tutorial program 
designed along behavior therapy lines. Prior to place- 
ment in the tutorial reading program, Ss were tested with 
the Wide Range Achievement Test, Bender Visual Motor 
Gestalt Test for Children, Raven’s Progressive Matrices, 
a test of auditory-visual integration, and a test of 
visual-spatial perception. Learning rates were deter- 
mined for 42 Ss. Significant correlations were found 
among the psychometric tests but not between psycho- 
metric tests and learning rate. Ss achieving above and 
below expectancy in tutoring differed significantly in 
learning rate and amount of gain over 6 mo, but did not 
differ on any of the psychometric tests. It is concluded 
that perceptual deficiencies may be more frequent in 
disabled readers, but learning rate and achievement are 
not related to the degree of perceptual deficiency. (30 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

P. & Malone, Daniel R. 


9439. Christian, Walter » 1 F 
(Central State Hosp., Mental Retardation Unit, Mil- 


ledgeville, Ga.) Relationships among three measures 
used in screening mentally retarded for placement in 

ial education. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
33(2), 415-418.—Examined the relationship between 
WISC and Stanford-Binet IQ scores, Wide Range 
Achievement Test (WRAT) scores, and Nihira et al 
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Adaptive Behavior Scale (ABS) scores for 129 institu- 
tionalized mentally retarded children and adolescents in 
_ a special education program (mean age, 14 yrs) 
| Significant but small to moderate correlations (.26-.50) 
were obtained between WRAT and IQ scores and 
between ABS scores and IQ. Each measure differentiat- 
ed between special education training levels. Use of the 
ABS may provide an important supplement to more 
frequently used screening procedures such as IQ and 
achievement scores.—Journal abstract. 

9440. Christian, Walter P.; Hollomon, Stephen W. & 
Lanier, Carlton L. (Auburn U.) An attendant operated 
feeding program for severely and profoundly retarded 
females. Mental Retardation, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(5), 
35-37.—28 severely and profoundly retarded females 
(mean age — 55.6 yrs) received basic self-help training 
in a feeding program in which 10-sec time-out from food 
was contingent upon inappropriate feeding behavior. 
Attendant participation was a major component of the 
program. The ward attendant staff gradually assumed 
complete responsibility for the operation of the program. 
The effectiveness of such a simultaneous attendant-pa- 
tient training procedure is discussed relative to previous 
findings.—Journal abstract. 

9441. Conrad, R. (Medical Research Council, Applied 
Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Some correlates 
of speech coding in the short-term memory of the deaf. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 

16(3), 375-384.—Administered a memory test for visual- 
ly presented letter sequences to 43 deaf undergraduates 
and 46 hearing housewives. Alternately the sequences 
were phonologically similar or dissimilar. All hearing Ss 
except one had worse recall with phonologically similar 
sequences; about ⁄ of the deaf Ss found them easier. The 
difference, for the deaf, was examined relative to IQ, 
pure-tone hearing, speech hearing, and speech quality. In 
particular, IQ seemed not to be related to degree of 
verbal mediation. Whether training the deaf in overt 
speech necessarily leads to the use of covert speech is 
considered. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9442: Forehand, R.; Calhoun, Karen; Peed, S. & 
Yoder, Pam. (U. Georgia) The effects of intelligence 
quotient and extraneous stimulation on incidental 
learning. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 24-27.—Examined the effect of 
extraneous auditory stimulation on incidental learning in 
27 normal and 27 noninstitutionalized retarded children 
matched for MA of 6 yrs, 10 mo to 7 yrs. Both groups 
were assigned to either a no noise, white noise, or varied 
noise condition. Results indicate that neither IQ level nor 
noise condition significantly affected correct incidentally 

learned responses. However, the mentally retarded gave 
both more total and more incorrect responses than 
normals.—Journal abstract. 

9443. Forehand, Rex; Robbins, Bruce & Brady, 
Charles P. (U. Georgia) Effects of IQ and mental age on 
verbal imitative performance of children. Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 353-358.—Examined 
the verbal imitative performance of 32 normal 5-8 
olds and 32 retarded 8-13 yr olds at 4 MAs (5, 6, 7, and 8 
yrs). 3 dependent measures of imitation were taken: 
total, mimical and conceptual Results indicate that 
both IQ and MA were significant factors in imitative 
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performance. Retardates primarily demonstrated mimi- 
cal imitation at the MA-5 level and conceptual imitation 
at the MA-7 level, while normals emitted primarily 
mimical responses at MA 7. Retardates and normals 
differed in total imitation only at MA 5.—Journal 
abstract. 

9444. Friedland, Seymour J. & Shilkret, Robert B. 
(Tufts U.) Alternative explanations of learning disabili- 
ties: Defensive hyperactivity. Exceptional Children, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 40(3), 213-215.—Discusses a theory 
involving an assumption of the possibility of multiple 
causes of a problem and an analysis of the adaptive 
significance of the behavior to hyperactivity. It is 
emphasized that this is only 1 exemplification of an 
approach that can be applied to numerous other clinical 
problems. 

9445. Friedrich, Douglas & Fuller, Gerald B. (Central 
Michigan U.) Visual-motor performance: Delineation of 
the “‘perceptual deficit" hypothesis. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 207-209.—Selected 2 
groups of 16 noninstitutionalized mental retardates 
(mean age = 11 yrs) with rotate or nonrotate scores on 
the Minnesota Percepto-Diagnostic Test (MPD). Ss were 
compared with 16 normal rotate ll-yr-olds on MPD 
regular and memory conditions. Analyses of rotation, 
separation, and distortion scores indicate the importance 
of short-term memory in delineating the loosely defined 
“perceptual deficit" proposition. Although many re- 
searchers discuss visual-motor task failure as due to some: 
unspecified dysfunction within a unitary perceptual 
construct, it is argued that poor performance on visual- 
motor tasks may be due to misperception, integrative 
dysfunctions, motor execution difficulties, or any combi- 
nation of these components. Previous research has 
supported the inclusion of the execution component, and 
the present findings indicate the importance of including 
the integrative referent (specifically, short-term memory) 
within the perceptual dysfunction construct.—Journal. 

9446. Harcum, Phoebe M. & Harcum, E. Rae. 
(Magruder School, Williamsburg, Va.) Tempo modifica- 
tion in visual perception of EMR children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 179-188.—Gave 
nonintellectual tasks which involved visual perception 
and spatial relationships to 45 white and 42 black 7-12 уг 
old educable mental retardates in urban schools. Ss 
copied visible patterns and also reproduced patterns 
from memory after tachistoscopic exposure. The major 
variable was perceptual tempo, manipulated by instruc- 
tions to adopt a reflective rather than impulsive style 0 
responding. Other variables were sex and race. Perceptu- 
al accuracy was increased by instructions to adopt : 
reflective attitude, presumably because the liene ol 
responding was increased. Blacks improved more Шап 
whites with reflective instructions, showing superior 
performance afterward.—Journal abstract. 

9447. Hayes, Charles S. & Routh, Donald K. (U. Towa, 
Child Development Clinic) Effects of rewarded preta 
ing and partial reinforcement on lever pulling 
retarded and nonretarded children. Perceptual & M 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1295-1307. Gave? d 
task of pulling 2 levers for marble rewards to 72 retarde s 
and 72 nonretarded children, matched for MA of abou 
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7 yrs. Half the Ss were given a pretraining task on which 
they experienced success and half a control pretraining 
procedure. On the lever-pulling task, half the Ss received 
50% reward on the Ist lever and the other half 100% 
reward; both groups were always rewarded after pulling 
the 2nd lever. Rewarded pretraining led to slower 
starting speeds on both levers which was more marked in 
retarded than in nonretarded Ss. For nonretarded Ss the 
50% reinforcement condition led to consistently faster 
responding on both levers, but this partial reward 
superiority was seen in retarded Ss only on the early 
trials. Interpretations of these effects are offered in terms 
of A. Amsel’s theory of frustrative nonreward and E. 
Zigler’s concept of a retardate negative reaction tenden- 
су. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9448. Hayes, Charles S.; Siders, Cathie & Snider, Bill. 
(U. Iowa) Effects of partial reward on lever pulling and 
activity level of retarded youth. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 669-670.—Gave partial or 
continuous reward for 20 lever-pulling trials to moder- 
ately retarded 6—20 yr olds in special classes. Contrary to 
frustrative nonreward theory, neither speed of lever pulls 
nor frce field activity following each trial differentiated 
reward groups. 

9449. Holden, Edward A. (Edward R. Johnstone 
Training & Research Center, Bordentown, N.J.) Effects 
of stimulus alternation on sequential information 
processing by retarded and nonretarded subjects. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
101(2), 262-268.— Conducted 2 experiments with 15-yr- 
old educable mental retardates (л = 60) and 10-yr-old 
normal controls (n = 84) matched on MA. Ss reported 
pulse numerosity in varying length sequences under 
different modality conditions. Retardates made greater 
errors than normals, and in both groups errors were 
greatest when stimuli were alternated between the eye 
and ear. In the auditory modality both groups made 
greater errors when different tones were alternated than 
when the same tone was presented repetitively, but only 
retardates made greater errors when the same tone was 
alternated diotically than when it was presented monoti- 
cally. Bimodal and different tone alternation errors were 
Preponderantly underestimations. Perceptual slowing 
was attributed to attention shifting between anatomically 
disparate cortical projections —Journal abstract. — 

9450. Jackson, Robert M., et al. (U. Wisconsin, La 
Crosse) Methods and results of an every-child program 
for the early identification of devel | deficits. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 421-426. 
—Describes methods and initial results of a pilot 
Program for the identification of developmental deficits. 
A multidisciplinary team provided medical and dental 
evaluation and psychological screening. The data were 
used to identify children who could profit from develop- 
mental preschool education. It is concluded that the 
Program was helpful for it identified children with 
developmental deficits and discovered a general retarda- 
tion in language development among the rural preschool 
Children.—H. Kaczkowski. E 

9451. Jani, Subhash N. (Western Illinois U.) Percep- 
tual disorganization and learning disabilities: The 
Challenge is in “action.” Journal of the Association for the 
Study of Perception, 1972(Fal), Vol. 7(2), 1-6.—Discusses 
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the confusion parents have in understanding their 
children who have learning disabilities and suggests a 
program of jumping board activities. 

9452. Larsen, Stephen C.; Parker, Randall & 
Jorjorian, Susan. (U. Texas) Differences in self-concept 
of normal and learning disabled children. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 510. j 

9453. Loesch, Danuta. (Psychoneurological Inst., 
Warsaw, Poland) The contributions of L. S. Penrose to _ 

ics. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 1-17.—Summarizes the works of | 
L. S. Penrose (published from 1931-1972) which have — 
created a mathematical basis, called dermatoglyphic 
topology, for understanding and interpreting dermal 
patterns for use in diagnostic and genetic studies. 
Penrose has applied topological rules to the arrangement 
of parallel systems of dermal ridges, facilitating diagnosis 
of many disorders, including mongolism, congenital | 
asymmetry, mental retardation, and chromosomal aber- | 
rations such as Turner's and Klinefelter's syndromes and 
trisomy. It is considered that Penrose's classification 
system and studies on the heredity of бепо j 
characters will have increasing implications for human 
quantitative genetics and provide insight into those 
factors which determine the development of multifactori- 
al traits. (38 ref) —B. McLean. 

9454, Mackay, C. K. (U. Aberdeen, Scotland) The 
transfer of specific and non-specific learning by | 
severely subnormal adults. British Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 64(3), 405-412.—Attempted to modify 
P. E. Bryant's study (see PA, Vol. 39:9807) of the 
transfer of positive and negative learning in severely 
subnormal (SSN) Ss. A 3rd condition, where neither 
positive nor negative learning could be transferred, was 
added. 52 adult noninstitutionalized SSN trainees dem- .. 
onstrated transfer in all 3 conditions. Transfer was 
greatest in the positive learning condition, intermediate 
in the negative learning condition, and least in the 
nonspecific learning condition. 2 main interpretations 
are offered: (a) a significant degree of transfer, which 
cannot be attributed to specific approach-avoidance 
learning, occurs with naive Ss; and (b) such general 
transfer effects are inevitably confounded with specific 
transfer effects in the traditional transfer experiment 
design.—Journal abstract. 

9455. Matern, Bürbel. (Technical U. Dresden, Labor 
Science Section, E. Germany) [The regulative function 
of speech in information processing.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 


— Studied the dependence of the human information 
pick-up and processing on the degree of linguistic 
organization of the carrier of the information using 2 
groups of 10 Ss. One group consisted of educational 
psychology students, the other of students in a school for 
the deaf (17-18 yrs old). Deaf Ss had no memory of 
speech sounds. Laboratory testing involved (a) varying 
the degree of linguistic complexity of the information 
carriers (in the experimental input data), (b) comparing 
input data of normal and deaf Ss. Results show that the 
effectiveness of human information and pick-up and 
information processing depend highly on whether earlier 
acquired strategies (developed to automatism) were used, 
and to what extent existing experience in the construc- 
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tion and structure of the alphabets to which the data are 
assigned can be used. Essential for the investigated type 
| of information activities are short-term memory per- 
| formances. Phonetic data units have a greater regulative 
function than semantic data. Results are interpreted with 
‘reference to theories of short-term memory and the 
regulation of speaking and of internal speech. (Russian 
summary) (61 ref)—English summary. 
- 9456. Mecham, Merlin J.; Jones, J. Dean & Jex, J. 
“Lorin. (U. Utah) Use of the Utah Test of Language 
Development for screening language disabilities. Jour- 
- nal of Learning Disabilities, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(8), 524-527. 
— Discusses the authors’ Utah Test of Language Devel- 
opment (UTLD), constructed to assess both the onset 
- and the progressive maturation of a number of develop- 
| mental milestones in children's language. Percentile 
i norms for 989 unselected kindergartners are presented, 
— together with suggested item clusters which can be used 
й as short forms of the UTLD for quick screening. The 
- need for early detection of language problems is stressed. 
| —Journal abstract. 
| 9457. Menolascino, Frank J. (Nebraska Psychiatric 
| Inst, Omaha) Primitive, atypical, and abnormal-psy- 
| chotic behavior in institutionalized mentally retarded 
- children. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 49-64.—Presents case histories to 
| illustrate primitive, atypical, and abnormal (or psychotic) 
- behaviors, the 3 most common types seen in institution- 
alized mentally retarded children and adolescents. 
- Behavioral manifestations and specific approaches to 
management and treatment are related to the histories of 
5 6-14 yr old boys exhibiting 1 of the following: (a) 
- primitive behavior amidst delayed development, (b) 
_ atypical intrafamilial communication patterns, (с) atypi- 
cal behavior response in a closely knit family, (d) 
_ childhood psychosis, or (e) the rumination syndrome. 
Administrative implications and suggested guidelines for 
. implementing specific diagnostic and treatment ap- 
_ proaches to emotionally disturbed young patients are 
= discussed within the context of redirected goals for 
appropriate institutions. It is suggested that such institu- 
- tions should provide regional resource programs and 
facilities as back-up services for community-based 
- programs for the mentally retarded. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9458. Moore, B. C. (Arizona State U.) Some charac- 
teristics of institutionalized mongols. Journal of Mental 
Deficiency Research, 1973(Mar), Vol. 17(1) 46-51. 
—Summarizes data, compiled during the 1968 annual 
census conducted by 22 western U.S. institutes for the 

. mentally retarded, on 2,748 mongolian (Down's syn- 
drome) Ss. Mongolians comprised 11.33% of the institu- 
tions' populations and ranged in age from 1-64 yrs. 
Epilepsy was less prevalent in this than in other 
etiological groups, but IQ among mongolians tended to 
be lower. Ss exhibited higher proportions of socially 
adaptive, competent behavior than other institutional- 
retardates but were significantly less able in 
communication skills. It is concluded that research is 
urgently needed in the area of communication for 
S SOSA CER individuals.—B. McLean. 
Г ae Bruce B. & Stackhouse, Thomas W. 
(Lexington-Larpenteur Medical Center, St. Paul, Minn.) 
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Reading problems and family dynamics. Journal of 


Learning Disabilities, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(8), 506—511. 
—Compared 15 families in which 1 male 9-13 yr old 
child was an identified problem reader with 15 normal 
families on a conjoint decision-making task. Reading- 
problem (RP) families took longer to reach a decision, 
spent a greater percentage of their decision time in 
silence, and evidenced fewer exchanges of explicit 
information and more irrelevant transactions. Results 
are discussed in terms of the communication atmosphere 
in RP families, the relationship between these exchanges 
and a child's reading disorder, and the RP child's role in 
the family system. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9460. Roboz, Paul & Pitt, David. (Children's Cottages 
Training Centre, Kew, Victoria, Australia) Illegitimacy 
and mental retardation. Australian Journal of Mental 
Retardation, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(7), 197—199.—Investigated 
the rate of illegitimacy in 1,400 retarded individuals in a 
residential institution. The rate was found to be similar 
to that in the general population. It was found that 
illegitimate children tended to have lower birth weights 
and to be a little brighter than legitimate children. 
Different syndromes of retardation had different inci- 
dences of illegitimacy, with Down's syndrome having the 
lowest rate and the cultural-familial having the highest 
incidence. Illegitimacy seems to be a factor in placement 
in a residential institution. The incidence was also high 
in a group with congenital malformations. Some theories 
are advanced to explain the findings.—C. L. Nicholson. 

9461. Schlottmann, Robert S. & Anderson, Victor H. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Social and play behavior of 
children with Down's syndrome in sexually homogene- 
ous and het is dyads. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 595-600.—6 male and 6 female 
7-12 yr old children with Down's syndrome interacted in 
dyads in sexually homogeneous and heterogeneous free- 
play situations. Actual, observable behaviors were 
recorded to investigate sex differences in, and the 
influence of sex of peer on, social and play behavior. 
Girls engaged in more sedentary activities than boys, and 
sexual homogeneity resulted in less sedentary activity 
than sexual heterogeneity. Peer-sex seemed to influence 
the type rather than the amount of social interaction, 
with male mongoloids being more influenced by peer-sex 
than girls. Implications of the results for future studies of 
mental retardate social behavior and studies of the 
stereotypic conception of mongoloids as cheerful, friend- 
ly, and so forth are discussed.—Journal abstract. E 

9462. Shields, Dianne T. (Northwestern U., Learning 
Disabilities Center) Brain responses to stimuli in 
disorders of information processing. Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1973(Oct), Vol. 6(8), 501—505.— Presents an 
approach to neurological study in children with learning 
disabilities in which specialized measures of brain 
functioning are related to specific learning process 
Brain responses to stimuli in 10 10-13 yr olds who bet 
difficulty in processing visual stimuli, as measured is 
battery of 10 tests (e.g., the WISC), were compared E 
responses of normal children. The latencies of i 
response components were significantly longer in the P 
with learning disabilities. Amplitudes of some сотр 
nents were significantly larger. Results suggest in 
possible nature of the neurological differences 
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children with learning disabilities and offer approaches 
to remediation.—Journal abstract. 

9463. Straumanis, John J.; Shagass, Charles & 
Overton, Donald A. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Inst., Philadelphia) Somatosensory evoked responses in 
Down syndrome. Archives of General | Psychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 544-549.— Measured several char- 
acteristics of somatosensory evoked responses (SERs) in 
a modified recovery function procedure in 22 16-33 yr 
old normal controls (mean IQ = 95), 22 17-32 yr old 
mongoloids (mean IQ — 28.6), and 10 23-43 yr old 
idiopathic retardates (mean IQ = 31.8). Findings show 
that (a) for a given conduction pathway length, latency 
of the initial SER peak was longer in mongoloids; (b) the 
usually high correlation between conduction pathway 
length and initial latency was abnormally low in 
mongoloids (r = .35 vs .8 in normals and idiopathic 
Ss); and (c) there were significant sex differences in 
mongoloids (10 females and 12 males) and not in the 
other groups; women had larger amplitudes. Amplitude 
recovery was greater than normal in both retardate 
groups. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9464. Telegdy, Gabriel A. (Windsor Separate School 
Board, Ontario, Canada) The relationship between 
socioeconomic status and patterns of WISC scores in 
children with learning disabilities. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 427-430.—Studied the 
performance patterns on the WISC of lower- and 
middle-class learning disabled boys. Ss were 30 primary 
level pupils. The analysis indicated that the pupils, 
regardless of socioeconomic status, scored lower than 
normal children on the information, com rehension, 
arithmetic, and coding subtests of the WISC. In addition 
no significant differences were obtained between lower- 
and middle-class learning disabled children on verbal 
abilities.—H. Kaczkowski. 


Speech Disorders 


9465. Black, William F. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Center, Denver, Colo.) Use of the Leiter International 
Performance Scale with aphasic children. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 163), 
530—533.  Investigated the clinical utility of the Arthur 
Adaptation of the Leiter International Performance 
Scale (LIPS) in 100 34-14 уг old Ss with either 
developmental or acquired aphasia. Test-retest reliability 
data and concurrent validity data with the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) were obtained. Group 
and individual performance on the LIPS over a period d 
6 mo was nighly consistent. The reliability coefficient 
was 916, which compares favorably with the repo! 
reliability of most commonly used intelligence tests. 
Although a moderately significant corre ation was 
obtained between PPVT and LIPS IQs, group perform- 
ance on the PPVT was substantially lower than that on 
the LIPS. The LIPS provided higher 105 in 75 of the 100 
Ss, suggesting that the LIPS is a more adequate measure 
of intellectual potential and that PPVT performance 
Teflects the extent of the language disability. The LIPS 
appears adequately reliable for use with aphasic children. 
—Journal abstract. 

9466. Bloom, Charleen M. & Silverman, Franklin H. 
(Coll. of St. Rose) Do all stutterers adapt? Journal of 
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Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 
518-521.—Reports data from tests e. a dy 
female moderately severe stutterer who was required to 
perform an adaptation task using the telephone. It is 
concluded from the data that some stutterers consistently 
increase rather than decrease their frequency of disfluen- 
cy during successive trials of an adaptation task. 
—Journal abstract. 

9467. Carpenter, Robert L. & Rutherford, David К. (U. 
Washington) Acoustic cue discrimination in adult 
aphasia. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 534-544.—Assessed the discrimi- 
nation ability of 15 aphasic, 10 normal, and 10 brain- 
damaged nonaphasic adults using a specially constructed 
test designed to evaluate ability to discriminate impor- 
tant acoustic cues for distinctive features of phonemes. A 
single acoustic cue, such as stopgap duration, spectrum 
of а consonantal burst peak, or direction and extent of a 
2nd-formant transition, created the only difference in 
minimal pairs which were otherwise acoustically identi- 
cal. 7 aphasic Ss failed both the discrimination test and a 
comprehension test, suggesting that their comprehension 
disturbances may have arisen from reduce ability to 
discriminate acoustic cues for speech sounds. In contrast, 
both the normal and brain-damaged nonaphasic groups 
were successful on the discrimination test, suggesting 
that failure on these discrimination tasks was not simply 
a function of age or brain damage per se. Moreover, 
discrimination failure by the aphasics was not evenly 
distributed. Rather, the aphasic Ss bs poate signifi- 
cantly more failures on the temporal cues and were 
generally successful on the subtests involving cues of a 
spectral nature. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9468. Creech, Rebecca J.; Wertz, Robert T. & 
Rosenbek, John С. (U. Colorado) Oral sensation and 

in dysarthric adults. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 167-172.—Conducted a 
study to (a) compare 20 adults demonstrating dysarthria 
with 20 normal controls matched for age and sex on 3 
measures of oral sensation and perception; and (b) 
determine whether sensory deficit in the dysarthric Ss, if 
present, was significantly related to severity of dysarthria 
and speech intelligibility. Dysarthric Ss displayed signifi- 
cant oral sensory and perceptual deficit on all 3 
measures; however, correlations among oral-sensory and 
ceptual deficit, severity of dysarthria, and speech 
intelligibility were not significant —Journal abstract. 

9469. Dorgan, J. & Dorgan, Richard E. 
(Garden City School District, Wis.) A theoretical 
rationale for total family therapy with stutterers. British 
Journal of Social Psychiatry & Community Health, 
1972-1973, Vol. 6(3), 214-222.—Critically examines 
indirect and direct therapies of stuttering, proposes à 
developmental definition of stuttering, an formulates a 
total family therapy approach to stuttering in which the 

h therapist’s role is expanded to include cotherapist 
in family treatment. The а roach is holistic, emphasiz- 
ing the child as a bio-psycho-social system within the 
context of the family and focusing upon the process of 
identification. (29 ref)—G. L. Thebolt. 

9470. Hegde, M. N. (Southern Illinois U.) Stuttering 
adaptation, reactive inhibition and spontaneous re- 
covery. Journal of the All India Institute of Speech & 
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: Hearing, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2, 40-47.—18 male stutterers 


(mean CA = 18.3 yrs) before receiving therapy and 10 


- of them after speech shadowing therapy were studied for 


adaptation. Ss read long passages individually for 30 min 


Гапа frequency of stuttering was recorded separately for 


each of the 6 5-min blocks. Mean number of stuttered 


words before therapy showed that there was a decrease 
_ up to the 4th block followed by an increase which finally 
- reached the initial level of stuttering by the end of the 6th 
- block. After therapy Ss showed continuous adaptation 


till the end of 30 min. Results are in conflict with those of 
earlier studies. However, the interpretations are consist- 
ent with the Hullian concept of reactive inhibition and 
warm-up effects. (16 ref)—K. C. Panda. 

9471. Hegde, M. N. (Southern Illinois U.) The short 
and long term effects of contingent aversive noise on 
Stuttering. Journal of the All India Institute of Speech & 
Hearing, 1971(Jan) Vol. 2, 7-14.—8 17-25 yr old 
stutterers served as Ss in each of the 2 experimental and 
2 control sessions in counterbalanced sequence. All Ss 
read a passage individually for 25 min and received 
response contingent aversive noise of about 124 db 
during experimental conditions. All Ss who participated 
in the experiment on short-term effect stuttered signifi- 
cantly less under experimental conditions than under 
control conditions. 5 Ss, comparable in CA and duration 
of stuttering, participated in an experimental aversive 


р noise therapy program. All Ss received а 3-mo period of 


therapy in individual sessions. Ss read a long passage 
continuously for 25 min in each session. Results showed 
no change in stuttering behavior. Short-term effect of 
aversive noise was explained in terms of external 
inhibition.—K. C. Panda. 

9472. Hegde, M. N. (Southern Illinois U.) The effect 
of shock on stuttering. Journal of the All India Institute 
of Speech & Hearing, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2, 104-110.—Stud- 
ied effects of response contingent shock on stuttering in 
5 male stutterers (mean CA = 19.6 yrs). Ss read a long 
passage individually for 25 min and received response 
contingent electric shock in the experimental condition. 
The sequence of the conditions were shock-no shock and 
no shock-shock. Chi-square analysis showed that Ss 
stuttered significantly more in the shock condition. 
Results are interpreted in terms of anxiety-arousal effect. 
The need for more controlled research is emphasized. 
—K. C. Panda. 

9473. Morehead, Donald M. & Ingram, David. 
(Stanford U., Medical School) The development of base 
syntax in normal and linguistically deviant children. 
Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
16(3), 330-352.—Compared language samples of 15 14-3 
yr old normal children actively engaged in learning base 
syntax with samples of 15 3/-9 7 yr old linguistically 
deviant children of a comparable linguistic level. Mean 
number of morphemes per utterance was used to 
determine linguistic level. The 2 groups were matched 
according to 5 linguistic levels previously established, 
and grammars were written for the language sample of 
each S. 5 aspects of syntactic development were chosen 
as the basis of comparison: phrase structure rules, 
transformations, construction (or sentence) types, inflec- 
tional morphology, and minor lexical categories. While 


few significant differences were found for the more 
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general aspects of syntax, significant differences were 
found between the 2 groups of infrequently Occurring 
transformations and the number of major syntactic 
categories per construction type. The deviant group also 
showed a marked delay in the onset and acquisition time 
for learning base syntax. Results are discussed according 
to transformational and cognitive developmental theory. 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9474. Rathna, N. (All India Inst. of Speech & Hearing, 
Mysore) Speech pathology and linguistics. Journal of the 
All India Institute of Speech & Hearing, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2, 
15-27.— Discusses the kinds of information that linguists 
can provide towards the improvement of speech patholo- 
Ey: articulation, phonation, rhythm, and language 
disorders. Reviews of research showed that linguistic 
analysis (е.р., morphological and phonological stages of 
language development, developmental variations in 
normals and abnormals, characteristics of intelligible 
speech, factors influencing speech development) provide 
a scientific approach to understanding and treatment of 
aphasic impairments. Linguistic analysis, however, is to 
be supplemented by physiological and psychological 
diagnosis. (40 ref)—K. C. Panda. 

9475. Silverman, Franklin H. & Bloom, Charleen M. 
(Marquette U.) Spontaneous recovery of nonstutterers 
disfluency following adaptation. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 452-455.—Each 
of 18 6th-grade and 20 adult nonstutterers read a passage 
5 times consecutively at the same hour on 2 successive 
days. The mean frequency of disfluency during each 
reading of the passage was determined for each reading 
of the passage was determined for each group of Ss. 
While both groups exhibited the adaptation effect the Ist 
day, in neither group did the Ss evince spontaneous 
recovery the 2nd day comparable to that reported for 
stutterers. Several implications are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. Т 

9476. Stewart, Joseph L. (0.5. Public Health Services, 
Indian Health Service, Washington, D.C.) Cross-cultural 
studies and linguistic aspects of stuttering. Journal of 
the All India Institute of Speech & Hearing, 1971081), 
Vol. 2, 1-6.—Examined the universality of stuttering а5 a 
problem of human communication by reviewing studies 
done in different cultural groups. The generalizations 
obtained were that stuttering did not occur in groups (a) 
which do not have a term for it in their language and ©) 
which recognize the developmental nature of es 
growth and development. Relationships between redup! Я 
cation and the problem of stuttering, and rzduplicatio 
and normal fluency, have yet to be examined.—K. C 
Panda. in H. 

9477. Trotter, William D. & Silverman, Franklin ^ 
(Marquette U., School of Speech) Experiments Wn 
Stutter-Aid. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), us 
36(3, Pt. 2), 1129-1130,— Tested the effect ofa uer 
low-frequency noise generator (Stutter-Aid) on gue 
in 4 studies with 31 adult stutterers. In the Ist 2 stu E 
Ss did not use the aid as planned, and results d А 
inconclusive. In Study 3 stuttering frequency M d 
reading aloud was reduced on days when the See ч 
was used, and the effect did not lessen with time. Stucy 
4, however, showed no significant differences 1n 
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conversational fluency as a result of using the device. 
—Journal abstract. 

9478. Viswanath, N. S. (All India Inst. of Speech & 
Hearing, Mysore) Experimental aversion therapy for 
stuttering: А case study. Journal of the All India Institute 
of Speech & Hearing, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2, 69-71.—Studied 
the effect of electric shock therapy on stuttering behavior 
of an average intelligent 25-yr-old male S educated to 
Grade 8. Shock (85 V) was administered on his Ist finger. 
Observation was made under aversive stimulus contin- 
gent (ASC) and no shock (NS) conditions following 
ASC-NS, and NS-ASC sequence. Each condition lasted 
for 25 min and was separated by a rest pause of 15 min. 
Blockings were recorded for each 5-min period. Number 
of blocks increased during the therapy sessions and 
treatment was discontinued thereafter. Eising theories 
of stuttering failed to account for the results.—K. С. 
Panda. 

9479. Wolfe, Virginia I. & Irwin, Ruth B. (Ohio State 
U.) Sound discrimination ability of children with 
misarticulation of the /r/ sound. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 415-420.—Tested the ability 
of children in Grades 1-6 who consistently misarticulat- 
ed the /r/ sound to perceive their error production, using 
2 tasks of sound discrimination. In the interoceptive or 
self-monitoring task, $ compared his own live-voice 
sound with that of another speaker. In the exteroceptive 
task S compared both his own sound and that of another 
speaker, recorded and played back from an external 
source. Results indicate that the error sound, in contrast 
to standard sound production, was discriminated more 
accurately in the exteroceptive than in the interoceptive 
task. The role of sensory feedback in sound discrimina- 
tion is discussed, along with implications for therapy for 
misarticulation. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Physical & Toxic Disorders 


9480. Anthony, William A. (Boston U.) The relation- 
ship between human relations skills and an index of 
Psychological adjustment. Journal of Counseling Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 489-490.—Conducted a study 
with 24 physically disabled college students to test К. К. 
Cárkhuff's (see PA, Vol. 44:16766) model of усһора- 
thology, which suggests a positive relationship tween a 
person's human relations skills and indices ol psycholog- 
ical adjustment. Support for the model was evidenced by 
a significant correlation (p < .05) between judges’ 
ratings of Ss’ human relations skills and counselor 
Tatings of Ss’ “acceptance of disability.” —Journal 
abstract. 

9481. Arce, Luis. (Rollman Psychiatric Inst., Cincin- 
nati, ©.) Somatopsychic disease. Psychosomatics, 
1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 191-196.—Presents the concept 
of "somatopsychic medicine,” as distinguished from 
Psychosomatic medicine.” The term “somatopsychic 
illness” is proposed to describe the appearance of 
Psychological disturbances in patients who have a 
physical illness. The most common psychiatric symptoms 
Ш somatic illness are discussed, as related to the cardiac 
Patient, the surgical patient, the trauma patient, the 
Cancer patient, the medical patient, the chronically ill 
Patient, the geriatric patient, and the dying patient. Some 
Considerations for management of the concomitant 
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psychological disturbance are outlined. (27 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

9482. Argenta, G.; Calvesi, A. & De Minicis, C. (U. 
Rome, Ist Clinic for Nervous & Mental Diseases, Italy) 
[A contribution to the study of psychological and 
р 1 aspects concerning hypogonadism 
in the male.] (Ital) Rivista di Neurobiologia, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 17(1), 43-66.—Studied 14 cases of hypogonadism on 
both clinical and psychiatric levels. Rorschach Tests, 
TAT, and person drawings were used. The research 
shows that Ss with hypogonadism do not have psycho- 
logical traits ascribed to them in the course of the 
centuries. They are of a religious, historic, and legendary 
nature. The S with hypogonadism is depressed, aggres- 
sive, immature, and insecure. Ss affected with hypogo- 
nadism do not necessarily lack psychosexuality. Impo- 
tence results independently of hypogonadism while it is 
related to neurotic troubles. Features of immaturity are 
more closely related to a childish build. (English 
summary) (84 ref)—A. M. Farfaglia. 

9483. B. & Dudea, C. (Neurologic Clinic, 
Tirgu Mures, Romania) [Some polygraphic aspects 
recorded during cerebral vascular coma up to clinical 
death.] (Romn) Neurologia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 163-176.—Obtained EEG, EKG, 
electro-oculogram, and pneumoencephalogram record- 
ings from 6 patients during the course of cerebral 
vascular coma and until clinical death. EKG tracings 
showed a series of perturbations common to all cases but 
also certain individual aspects both in coma and a few 
minutes before death. Variations were found in pneu- 
moencephalograms both between and within Ss; contin- 
uous or Cheyne-Stokes types of respiration were encoun- 
tered on the same tracing with different frequencies in 
various phases of the coma. It is concluded that (a) 
transitory cardiac or respiratory perturbations may occur 
simultaneously or separately; and (b) clinical death sets 
in slowly, with progressive decrease of respiration and 
heart beat, followed by decrease or disappearance of the 
activity of the cardiorespiratory reticular centers. 
(French, German, & Russian summaries)—English 
summary. 

9484. Beck, О. & Manz, Е. (О. Freiburg, Neurological 
Clinic, W. Germany) [Complicated migraine with focal 

in children and adolescents.] (Germ) Archiv 


sym| 
fur Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1972, Vol. 215(4), 


407-416.—Reports clinical observations and EEG re- 
cordings made over a prolonged period of time for 8 
9-15 yr olds who suffered from complicated migraine 
with severe focal symptoms. Vascular anomalies were 
ruled out by carotid angiography. In 5 Ss cerebral 
symptoms were restricted to the period of the migraine 
attack, whereas in 1 S they laste for 2 days. Another S 
showed a ent neurological deficit (probably 
caused by an ischemic lesion). In 7 cases the EEG 
showed severe foci outlasting the focal symptoms for 
days and weeks: in 1 S for 6 days, in 3 for 2 wks, and in 2 
for 4-6 wks. Problems of diagnosis and the indication for 
cerebral angiography are discussed.—English abstract. 

9485. Black, F. William. (Fitzsimons Army Medical 
Center, Denver, Colo.) Intellectual ability as related to 
age and stage of disease in muscular dystrophy: A brief 
note. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 84(2), 


f 
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: 333-334.—Administered the WISC to 25 male Duch- 


enne's muscular dystrophy patients (mean age — 9 yrs). 
The distribution of WISC Full Scale IQ scores was lower 
than and significantly different from normal expectancy, 
with 24% of the sample obtaining scores within the 


borderline to moderately retarded ranges. Significant 


- negative correlations were obtained between IQ and CA 


and stage of disease. The incidence of EEG abnormali- 


- ties in a random subsample from this group was 


substantially higher than expected. The possibility of an 
organic etiology for the retardation associated with 
muscular dystrophy is discussed in light of these 
findings.—Author abstract. 

9486. Blasser, A. & Heim, E. (U. Bern, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Switzerland) [Psycho-diagnostic variables in 
dyspnea.] (Germ) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, 
Vol. 22(1), 19-33.—Administered the MMPI and the 
Maudsley Personality Inventory to 21 normals, 22 
asthmatics, and 20 patients with psychogenic respiratory 
disturbances. The relative deviation between a self-rating 
of dyspnea and the respiration tests in a correlative and 
factor-analytic analysis with test variables revealed a 
personality relevant significance in the hystero-hypo- 
chondriac syndrome. Analysis of variance of the test 
data show that the repartition of the sample into disease 
groups and into behavior groups (aggravators, minimiz- 
ers, and neutrals) was psychologically meaningful. (17 
ref)—English abstract. 

9487. Bolton, Brian; ue, Robert & Langbauer, 
William. (U. Arkansas) Quantification of two projective 
tests for deaf clients: A large sample validation study. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 
249-250.—Attempted to validate an objective scoring 
procedure for Bender-Gestalt and Draw-A-Person proto- 
cols by correlating 6 composite scoring variables with a 
large set of criterion variables for 6 subsamples of deaf 
rehabilitation clients (№ = 229) in counseling or work- 
adjustment treatment groups. With 1 exception, there 
were no consistent patterns of relationships among the 
variables. It is concluded tentatively that the quantifica- 
tion procedure does not possess merit for the assessment 
of personality characteristics of deaf clients.—Journal 
summary. 

9488. Brainsky Lerer, Simón. (Javeriana Pontifical U., 
Bogota, Colombia) [Lithium carbonate.] (Span) Revista 
Colombiana de Psiquiatria, 1971(Sep), Vol. 2(7), 517—523. 
—Describes chemical and pharmacological aspects of 
lithium carbonate poisoning. It is noted that the Ist 
indication of it is a manic phase. Secondary effects 
include nausea, abdominal pain, vomiting, diarrhea, 
dizziness, and trembling. Case histories describe 3 groups 
of patients suffering from lithium carbonate poisoning. 
(25 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

9489. Bráza, J.; Blažek, J. & Zvolsky, P. (Charles U., 
Faculty of General Medicine, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
[Screening method of discovering sex chromosome 
aberrations in psychiatric patients.] (Czec) Ceskoslo- 
venská Psychiatrie, 1972(Dec), Vol. 68(6), 329—333. 
—Conducted a cytogenic study in 467 male patients 
hospitalized in a psychiatric clinic to examine the 


_ connections between psychic disorders and sex chromo- 


some aberrations. The new screening method used is 
described in detail. The average positive finding of F 
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corpuscles in mononuclear elements of peripheral blood 
was 52% (15-95%). Results are analyzed and the 
importance of the new method for future 47, XYY 
syndrome research is discussed. (Russian & English 
summaries) (16 ref)— T. Fisher. 

9490. Byrne, Stephen. Hypnosis and the irritable 
bowel: Case histories, methods апа speculation. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
15(4), 263-265. 3 

9491. Case, Samuel; Dawson, Yvette; Schartner, 
James & Donaway, Dale. (Western Maryland Coll.) 
Comparison of levels of fundamental skill and cardio- 
respiratory fitness of blind, deaf, and non-handicapped 
high school age boys. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1291—1294.— Tested 30 blind, 
30 deaf, and 30 normal male 16-18 yr olds for 
differences in fundamental motor skills and cardiovascu- 
lar fitness. All Ss completed selected stunts from the 
Iowa-Brace Motor Educability Test (IBMET); a smaller 
number from each group also completed the Ohio State 
University Step Test (OSUST), a submaximal test of 
cardiovascular fitness. Nonhandicapped Ss scored signif- 
icantly higher on the IBMET than the deaf Ss, but deaf 
Ss scored significantly higher than nonhandicapped on 
the OSUST. Both deaf and blind Ss scored low on 
IBMET stunts requiring balance. Blind Ss scored 
between the others on both tests with no significant 
differences. It is concluded that balance-oriented activi- 
ties should be in the curriculum of the handicapped, and 
that impaired cardiorespiratory fitness is not associated 
with blindness and deafness if an adequate physical 
education program is provided. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9492. Danaher, Ellen M.; Osberger, Mary J. & 
Pickett, James M. (Gallaudet Coll., Sensory Communi- 
cation Research Lab.) Discrimination of formant fre- 
quency transitions in synthetic vowels. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 439-451. 
—Measured discrimination of 2nd-formant (F;,) trans" 
itions in synthetic vowels with and without the ү 
formant (F,) present, with and without a transition In £v 
and with F, at various amplitudes relative to Е. 
normal-hearing Ss and 24 Ss with sensorineural loss ES 
tested. At comfortably loud listening levels, күш 
with discrimination of F, transitions by sensorineural | S. 
Discrimination was affected by (a) the frequency region 
in which the F, transitions occurred, (b) the relative 
amplitudes of Е, and F, (c) the presence of freq s 
transitions in F,, (d) the audiometric configuration О Ws 
listener, and (e) the proximity of Е, to Б, in that or A d 
When tested at high sound levels (95 and 105 db ae 
pressure level), normal-hearing Ss also showed redu 
discrimination.—Journal abstract. DLE 

9493. de L. Horne, David J. (U. Melbourne, M 
Australia) Sensorimotor control in Parkinsonism. Bek 
nal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 197. ¢ 28 
Vol. 36(5) 742-746.—Compared performance ко 
patients with Parkinsonism and 28 normal contro ate i 
complex motor task and a simple motor task bes 
verbal component. Under conditions of шс 
complexity, scores for ће Parkinsonian Ss d e 
disproportionately compared with the E d 5560. 
possibility of a central programing deficit 1s 5С | 
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9494. Diebold, К. (U. Heidelberg, Psychiatric Clinic, 
W. Germany) [Four genetic and clinical types of 
progressive myoclonus epilepsies.] (Germ) Archiv für 
Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1972, Vol. 215(4), 
362-375.—Describes 4 probable genetic types or mani- 
festations of progressive myoclonus epilepsy (PME). The 
early or main Lafora-Type PME with an onset between 
12 and 17 yrs is characterized by rapid progression and 
severe symptoms resulting in death at 18-22 yrs. CNS- 
accentuated mucopolysaccharide thesaurismosis, “Lafor- 
a bodies," autosomal recessive inheritance, and question- 
able clinical heterozygote findings are noted. Biochemi- 
cal homo- and heterozygote findings are probable. The 
late Lafora-type PME with an onset between 17 and 33 
yrs progresses more slowly. Symptoms are less severe 
and death occurs between 42 and 65 yrs. The thesauris- 
mosis is of decreased intensity. Inheritance is of the 
autosomal recessive mode and clinical heterozygote 
findings are questionable. PMEs with degenerative 
changes of the CNS are of 2 types. One has an onset 
between 10 and 14 yrs, slow progression, and low grade 
symptoms. Death occurs between 25 and 35 yrs. The 
diencephalon, mesencephalon, the olives, dentate nucle- 
из, and cerebellar cortex show degenerative changes. 
Inheritance is of the autosomal recessive mode and 
clinical heterozygote findings are questionable. The 2nd 
type occurs in late childhood and shows considerable 
clinical variability. Progression is slow and symptoms 
low grade with death occurring between 30 and 70+ yrs. 
Inheritance is of the autosomal dominant mode. (29 ref) 
—English abstract. 

.9495. Drunkenmólle, C. (Martin Luther U., Medical 
Clinic, Halle, E. Germany) [Psychological investigations 
of the neurotic aspects of the effort syndrome.] (Germ) 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1973, Vol. 22(1), 34-45. 
—Attempted to determine the proportion of neurotics in 
a selected group of 28 male and 25 female patients with 
functional cardiac disorders (the effort syndrome). 
Significant differences were found between the Ss and a 
control group of neurotics in present complaints, 
symptoms remembered from childhood, family climate, 
family constitution, trigger situations, and the MMPI 
measure of psychasthenia. In 42 out of 50 patients it was 
possible to delineate the neurotic structure objectively by 
means of the MMPI. Findings indicate that the effort 
syndrome is not a pathogenic entity. In 20% of the 
patients there was no MMPI evidence of a neurosis. The 
need to detect cardiac neuroses in patients with cardiac 
disorders by the appropriate use of psychodiagnostic 
methods in order to determine proper treatment is noted. 
(36 ref)—English abstract. Ў 

‚ 9496. Glowinski, Huguette. (U. Melbourne, Parkville, 
Victoria, Australia) Cognitive deficits in temporal lobe 
epilepsy: An investigation of memory functioning. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
157(2), 129-137.—Administered ће Weschler Memory 
Scale (WMS) to 30 17-64 yr olds with chronic unilateral 
temporal lobe epilepsy and 30 16-60 yr old chronic 
centrencephalic epileptics. 23 normal Ss were used to 
control for the effects of the distraction task on the 
memory test. Results show that the only specific area of 
memory functioning in which the temporal lobe epilep- 
tics were inferior to the centrencephalic Ss was immedi- 
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ate recall of narrative tasks. Other subtests of the WMS 
did not discriminate effectively between the 2 groups of 
epileptics and did not provide significant information 
about memory impairment. Performance of both groups 
on the WMS was adversely affected by a divided 
attention situation, but the distraction task did not 
significantly differentiate between them. An hypothesis, 
based on subictal discharge, is proposed to explain 
memory disturbance in temporal lobe epileptics. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9497. Golodets, R. G.; Kamenskaya V. M. & 
Afanas'ev, Yu. I. (USSR Ministry of Health, Research 
Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) [Clinico-electroencephalo- 
graphic study of dysphoric states in epileptic patients.] 
(Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 
7X2), 233-239.—Studied clinical traits in dysphoric 
disorders with an emphasis on localizations of foci of 
epileptic activity. Ss were 46 epileptic patients, of whom 
34 showed symptomatic epilepsy caused by traumatic or 
infectious conditions. Electrical brain activity was 
studied at the crucial phase of the dysphoric condition, 
in the interparoxysmal period, and during clinical 
improvement. A local epileptic focus was found insuffi- 
cient for formation of the dysphoric syndrome; involve- 
ment of the subcortical brain structures in the process 
was necessary. Thus the clinical picture of dysphoric 
states was influenced not only by the localization of the 
primary epileptic focus but also by the whole system of 
physiological interconnections formed between the 
pathological foci.—English abstract. 

9498. Gotman, Jean, et al. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Clinical applications of spectral 
analysis and extraction of features from electroence- 
phalograms with slow waves in adult patients. Elec- 
troencephalography — & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 35(3), 225-235.— Describes a method for 
using a small computer to extract from EEGs clinically 
relevant features. The activity in different frequency 
bands (delta, theta, alpha, beta) is computed, using 
spectral analysis, to study some of the relations between 
these activities. In 50 patients with localized supratento- 
rial brain lesions, the EEG usually presented localized 
slow waves and also decreased background activity 
(alpha and beta) in areas nearest to the lesion. A ratio of 
the type (delta + theta)/(alpha + beta) should there- 
fore act as a good indicator of the importance of the 
abnormality. This ratio was improved by using an 
empirical type of discriminant analysis, applied to 30 
normal Ss and 36 patients. Using a 40-sec sample of the 
EEG, a concentrated report in the form of a visual, 
topographically organized display was issued on the 
computer graphic terminal after a few minutes of 
computation, reflecting the values of the feature for each 
of the 16 channels of EEG and some of the relations 
between channels. Clinically significant numerical fea- 
tures are presented in a topographical arrangement 
which can be apprehended at a glance and which are not 
available to the interpreter of the EEG using the 
traditional visual inspection method. (French summary) 
(20 ref)—Journal summary. 

9499. Halpin, Gerald; Halpin, Glennelle & Torrance, 
E. Paul. (U. Montana) Comparision of creative thinking 
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abilities of blind and deaf children. Perceptual & Motor 


- Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 154. 


9500. Havard, Janice. (Baylor U.) School 


problems 
_ and allergies. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 6(8), 492—494.— Contends that symptoms of hyper- 


activity, language or learning disability, laziness, mini- 
mal brain injury, or emotional disturbance in schoolchil- 
dren may be manifestations of allergic conditions. 


- School diagnosticians should investigate this possibility 
- before labeling the child. 


9501. Hong, Kang-E M. & Holmes, Thomas H. (U. 


Minnesota, Medical School) Transient diabetes mellitus 


associated with culture change. Archives of General 


Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 683-687.—Presents a 
case study of transient diabetes mellitus occurring in 
migration from a foreign country (Korea) to the US. The 
tient described a dream-like, semishock state in which 
experienced overwhelming frustrations, a sense of 
insecurity, feelings of helplessness, and inability to 
reason clearly and think logically when he faced sudden 


- cultural changes induced by the migration. The magni- 


tude of life changes produced by migration and 
subsequent acculturation was measured by the Schedule 
of Recent Experience. The diabetic symptoms and signs 
disappeared within 3 yrs after onset cnm the patient 
regained a sense of security and competence, and when 


~ he had become adapted to the new culture. (34 ref) 


_ —Journal abstract. 


9502. Ingram, T. T. (U. Edinburgh, England) Soft 
signs. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 527-529.— Presents a critique of 
the concept of minimal brain damage, arguing that signs, 
including soft signs, should be carefully explored for the 
diagnostic clues they offer. 10 soft signs are held to be 
not signs at all: (a) hyperactivity, (b) perceptual-motor 
impairment, (c) emotional lability, (d) coordination 
defects, (e) attention disturbances, (f) impulsivity, (р) 
memory and thought disorders, (h) specific learning 
disabilities, (i) speech and hearing disorders, and @ 
equivocal neurological signs and EEG irregularities. It is 
advocated that the use of this terminology be discarded 
in favor of clear, factual description of clinical findings. 
(24 ref)—P. W. Pruyser. 

9503. Jonckheere, P. (Le Val Saucy, Bossut-Gotte- 
chain, Belgium) [Psychosomatic migraines: 30 cases.] 
(Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
21(1-6), 294-297.— Summarizes preliminary results of 
interviews with 5 migraine and 25 cardiovascular 
patients. It is concluded that (a) chronic headaches and 
migraines are often caused by repressed aggression; (b) 
heart infarction may occur when an adverse life 
circumstance suddenly affects the patient's basic ambi- 
tions; (c) hypertensive patients are characterized by 
constant hurry, psychic tension, hyperactivity, and 
hypermotility; and (d) analogies between patients suffer- 
ing from migraines, hypertension, cardial infarction, and 
Obsessional neurosis do not conflict with theories of 
specificity, but do illustrate the need for a multifactorial 
approach to psychosomatic illness.—English abstract. 

9504. Krott, Hugo M. & Jacobi, Hans M. (U. Ulm, 
Neurological Clinic, W. Germany) [Neurophysiological 

investigations of the disturbances of monosynaptic 
reflexes in Adie’s syndrome.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychia- 
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trie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1972, Vol. 215(4), 338-361. 
—Compared 8 patients with the Holmes-Adie syndrome 
and areflexia of the soleus muscle with normal Ss. Motor 
function, EMG, motor and sensory nerve conduction 
velocity, and the nerve action potential of the ischiadic 
nerve were normal. Recordings were made of the 
mechanically elicited afferents of mechanoreceptors of 
the soleus muscle: there was no difference between 
Holmes-Adie Ss with areflexia and normals in fiber 
groups Іа, Ib, and II. After novocaine infiltration of the 
soleus muscle and Achilles tendon, the Ib-afferent volley 
decreased for both. In Holmes-Adie Ss, there was 
polyphasic H-wave with higher threshold and lower 
amplitude than in normal Ss. Findings suggest that the 
absence of tendon reflexes in the Holmes-Adie syndrome 
may be due to delayed and desynchronized afferent 
volleys of the Ia-group in the proximal pathway near the 
spinal ganglion. This pathomechanism is probably 
caused by segmental and partial demyelination of 
muscles spindle fibres in this region. The mechanically 
stimulated afferents of soleus muscle spindles were not 
capable of producing a tendon reflex, but the more 
synchroneous response of fiber group la to electrical 
stimulation was observed as a polyphasic H-reflex- 
potential. (47 ref) —English abstract. 

9505. Laxenaire, M.; Bentz, L. & Chardot, Cl. 
(Eulmont-Nancy, Bouxiéres-aux-Chénes, France) [PSy- 
chological impact of cancer.] (Fren) Psychotherapy. & 
Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 306-310.—In- 
terviews with patients with different kinds of cancers 
indicate that the disease invokes a deep anxiety in both 
patients and physicians. Patients deal with the anxiety by 
using various neurotic-like processes (e.g. denial). The 
responsibilities and attitudes of physicians toward cancer 
patients are discussed. 

9506. Lenzner, Abraham S. & Aronson, Alfred L. 
(Cornell U., Medical School, New York, N.Y.) Psychiat- 
ric vi, les from a coronary care unit. Psychosomatics, 
1972(May), Vol 13(3), 179-184.—Demonstrates the 
significant role of psychosocial factors in the etiology 
and prognosis of acute myocardial infarction. Routine 
psychiatric consultation on critically ill patients within 
the Ist few days following acute myocardial infarction 
provided therapeutic benefits and were in no ча) 
harmful. 6 case reports are presented indicating Te 
existence of the coronary-prone personality. Knowle e 
gained about the patient, his personality, his habits, * 
style, and life situation proved of great practical bene! ie 
in preparation of his convalescence and socioccon oni 
rehabilitation. Better understanding of the theraps 
impact of the doctor-patient and nurse-patient тео 
ships were realized. The program improved and epe Ё 
ed the history-taking techniques of the pause 
students and physicians with the utilization of op fe 
questions. Further development of this approach ni and 
application of its principles in medical schoo! i. 
resident education programs is strongly recommen 
—A. M. Berg. Е 

9507. Levyatov, V. М. (Lvov Regional pue 
Hosp., USSR) [A pseudoparalytic variety of ерга 
dementia.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i РШ i: 
1972, Vol. 72(6), 875-879.—Reports on 3 cases ЛЕ 
pseudoparalytic dementia in epilepsy. These ра! 
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differ from those with general paralysis in the absence of 
marked acuteness of pseudoparalytic symptoms; a small 
range of expansive delusional formations; and the rigid, 
stereotyped content of the delusions. The behavior of the 
Ss over a long period, the results of clinical and 
laboratory studies, and the simultaneous existence of 
“typical epileptic” psychological features support this 
differentiation. — Pneumoencephalographs established 
atrophic brain changes, which may serve as an anatomi- 
cal prerequisite for the appearance of pseudoparalytic 
mental changes.—English abstract. 

9508. Lin, Yi-Guang & Rennick, Phillip M. (U. 
Michigan) WAIS correlates of the Minnesota Percepto- 
Diagnostic Test in a sample of epileptic patients: 
Differential patterns for men and women. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 643-646.—Studied 
intellectual correlates of the total score on the Minnesota 
Percepto-Diagnostic Test (MPDT) for 117 male and 60 
female adult epileptics (mean age = 30 yrs). Correla- 
tions between the MPDT, WAIS IQ, and WAIS subtest 
scores were consistently significant for males but 
generally were not for females. It is recommended that 
researchers consider separate analyses of data for males 
and females.—Journal abstract. 

9509. Lois Mastach, J. М.; del Rio, A. & Noya, M. (U. 
Santiago de Compostela, Medical School, Spain) [Post- 
traumatic frontal syndrome.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiat- 
ria y Psicologia Médica, 1972(Jan), Vol. 10(5), 287-291. 
—Discusses changes in behavior of a patient following 
brain injury in an accident. 

9510. Mertens de Wilmars, C. (Catholic U. Louvain, 
Belgium) [Psychological concomitant of cardiovascular 
ailments.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 303-305. 

9511. Miller, Edgar. (U. Southampton, England) 
Short- and long-term memory in patients with presenile 
dementia (Alzheimer's disease). Psychological Medicine, 
1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 221-224.—Examined the nature of 
memory disturbance in Alzheimer’s disease by testing 15 
presenile dementia patients and 15 nondemented con- 
trols with neurological ailments, using а simple word-list 
recall task. Results demonstrate that the Ss’ memory 
disturbance was due to an impairment in short-term 
memory and to an additional difficulty in establishing 
new material in long-term storage. Results show that the 
2 types of memory disorder resulting on the one hand 
from Alzheimer’s disease and on the other from bilateral 
hippocampal damage are qualitatively quite different 
and contradict the theory that involvement of the 
hippocampus might explain the memory disorder of 
presenile dementia. Problems in obtaining а complete 
understanding of the nature of the amnestic phenomena 
in Alzheimer’s disease are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

9512. Movshon, J. A.; Chambers, B. E. & Blakemore, 
C. (U. Cambridge, Psychological & Physiological Lab., 
England) Interocular transfer in | humans, and 
those who lack stereopsis. Perception, 1972, Vol. 10), 
483-490.—Investigated interocular transfer of the tilt 
aftereffect in 15 university students: 8 Ss with g 
stereopsis and 7 Ss without stereoscopic vision. The latter 
Ss were divided into 2 groups: 4 with and 3 without a 
history of strabismus. Strabismic Ss showed grossly 
reduced interocular transfer of the effect (12% mean 
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transfer). Nonstrabismic Ss had moderate transfer (49%) ~ 
and normal Ss showed approximately 70% mean trans- 
fer. All normal Ss showed greater transfer from the 
dominant eye to the nondominant than vice versa. 
Results are discussed with respect to developmental 
effects in the visual system of cats and humans, and the 
nature of the tilt aftereffect. (19 ref}—Journal abstract. 

9513. Myslobodsky, M. S. (USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & _ 
Neurophysiology, Moscow) [Cyclic changes in the 
excitation of the visual cortex in epileptic patients.] 
(Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 
72(6), 866-871.—Used double. flashes and analysis of 
averaged evoked potentials to study the cycle of 
excitability of the visual cortex in 28 patients with petit 
mal. Evoked responses in 53 normals of the same age 
served for control purposes. The dynamics of the curves 
in restitution of the amplitude responses were deter- 
mined by the character of the conditioned evoked 
potential and the direction of its change during stimula- 
tion. In a normal configuration of evoked responses, the 
cycle of restitution did not differ from the controls’. In У 
an initial peak-wave response in vigilant patients with 
photogenic seizures, the restitution cycle is basically 
identical to that in slow sleep in normals. This confirms 
the unity of mechanism of slow secondary negative 
waves of any origin. Irrespective of the form of the 
restitutional curve, the reaction to double stimuli in 
epilepsy was increased. A marked increase in test 
responses in the exaltation phase is considered an 
indication of paroxysmal strengthening of the activity of 
chains of reverse activation in photogenic epilepsy. (17 
ref) —English abstract. 

9514. Országh, J. & Kristková, V. (Faculty of 
Infirmities, Neurological Div., Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
[Brain tumors with psychic disturbances.] (Czec) Ces- 
koslovenska Psychiatrie, 1972(Dec), Vol. 68(6), 334-337. 
— Presents Part 2 of a statistical study on brain tumors 
with psychic alterations. 10 case histories of patients with 
confirmed diagnosis of brain tumor and psychic disturb- 
ances and some unusual clinical aspects and post 
mortem findings are described and discussed. (Russian & 
English summaries)—T. Fisher. 

9515. Országh, J. & Kiistkova, V. (Faculty of 
Infirmities, Neurological Div., Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
[Cerebral tumors with psychic alterations.) (Czec) 
Československá Psychiatrie, 1972(Oct), Vol. 68(5), 
284-291.—Analyzed the case histories of 150 patients 
with verified brain tumors hospitalized in a time period 
of 13 yrs. Ss were divided into 3 groups: 93 (6270) who 
had no psychic symptoms, 57 (38%) with psychic changes 
and symptoms, and a subgroup of the latter—21 
(14%)—with initial and dominant psychic symptoms. Os 
studied the variables of age, Sex, diagnosis, location of 
tumor, symptoms and their duration and made a 
comparative statistical study of the 3 groups. Results 
show that psychic changes which were not specifically 
localized were more frequent in elderly Ss, often 
arteriosclerotics suffering from intraparenchymal hemi- 
spheral and relatively malignant tumors, ie, tumors 
which grow quickly and produce intracranial hyperten- 
sion: (English & Russian summaries) (20 ref)—T. Fisher. 
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9516. Pierce, David M.; Lawton, Richard; Freeman, 
Richard & Fearing, Margaret. (Cornell Coll.) Longitudi- 


- mal stability of psychological status of hemodialysis 
. patients. Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 10(2) 66—69. 


= —Mean MMPI scores for 6 chronic hemodialysis 
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tients obtained on 3 occasions at 3-mo intervals 


- showed only chance variations. Results suggest that the 
- psychological status of dialysis patients is relatively 


stable. The obtained configuration is similar to those for 
- other chronic illnesses and is interpreted as reflecting the 


- real-life conditions of these patients rather than signifi- 


- cant psychopathology.—Author abstract. 
9517. Pierce, David M.; Lawton, Richard; Freeman, 
'earing, Margaret. (Cornell Coll.) Psychologi- 


_ са! correlates of chronic hemodialysis estimated by 


MMPI scores. Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 53-57. 
— Compared MMPI scores for 12 chronic renal dialysis 
patients (Ds) and 12 general-service patients. Ds scored 
significantly higher on the neurotic triad, scales Hs, D, 
and Hy. Findings are similar to those for other chronic 


- illnesses. The profile has been associated with somatiza- 


tion, apathy, dependency, irritability, and self-centered- 
ness. Symptoms associated with the profile are consistent 
with the real-life situations of dialysis patients. None of a 
large number of MMPIs for Ds yielded a “psychotic 
slope.” (18 ref)—Author abstract. 

9518. Whitman. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Time by H. M. Acta Psychol- 
ogica, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(4), 279-282.—Asked a male 
adult with severe memory loss (caused by bilateral 
surgical removal of the cortex from the medial temporal 
Zones) to reproduce time intervals ranging from 1-300 
sec. Time reproductions were normal only for intervals 


_ Of less than 20 sec. For longer intervals, the reproduc- 


tions were roughly proportional to the square root of the 
standard intervals, plus 20 sec.—Journal abstract. 
9519. Sand, Patricia L. (U. Washington, Medical 


- School) Performance of medical patient groups with 


and without brain damage on the Hovey (О) and Watson 
(Sc-0) MMPI scales. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 


E 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 235-237.—Assessed the perform- 


ance of 3 groups of 40 male medical rehabilitation 
patients оп ће Hovey О and the Watson Sc-O scales 
(derived from the MMPI). Brain-damaged Ss (those who 
had had a stroke or traumatic brain injury) did not show 
higher mean scores on the О and Sc-O scales than 
Chronic-pain or spinal-cord Ss. Approximately 2095 of 
the brain-damaged Ss were classified correctly as 
"organic" using these scales. An unacceptably high 
percentage (20-45%) of non-brain-damaged Ss were 
misclassified as organic when the cutting points pro- 
posed by.H. B. Hovey and C. G. Watson were used. 
Results indicate that both scales are of questionable 
validity when used outside of neuropsychiatric settings. 
—Journal р 

Schild, В. (0. Zürich, Rheumaclinic, Switzer- 


~ land) [The mental state of rheumatic patients from the 
~ viewpoint of their 


physicians.] (Germ) Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21( 1-6), 282-285. "d 
Schild, Rolf. (U. Zurich, Rheumatic Clinic, 
it 1 | examinations of 
-Patients with rheumatic illnesses: 1.] (Germ) Psyche, 
— Stuttgart, 1972(Dec), Vol. 26(12), 929-938.—Investigates 
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theoretical and methodological approaches to the psy- 
cho-somatic and somato-psychic aspects of rheumatic 
illnesses. The theoretical approach, as is found in the 
1965 works of A. Freud, H. Nagera, and W. E. Freud 
and also in the 1965 writings of M. Laufer, and J, 
Michaelis and I. Stievers, clarifies the relationships 
mentioned. A detailed 9-part outline adapted from A. 
Freud's "Adult Profile" is presented. This outline 
includes reasons for referral; description of the patient; 
personal history (as seen by the patient); possible 
significant circumstances in the environment; evaluation 
of id, ego, and super-ego (detailed); reactions of the total 
person; evaluation of fixations and regressions; determi- 
nation of conflicts; and summary and total evaluation. 
Only results from actual use of this outline will show 
whether it is a useful and helpful tool. (18 ref)—M. 
Brown. 

9522. Semenov, S. F. & Kamenskaya, V. M. (USSR 
Ministry of Health, Research Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Moscow) [Clinical and EEG studies of the influence of 
emotional stress on the convulsive readiness of epilep- 
tic patients.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1972, Vol. 72(2), 227-233.—Studied 100 epileptic pa- 
tients with clinically different types of seizures to 
determine the effect of mental and emotional stress on 
convulsive readiness of Ss with different localizations of 
the epileptogenic focus. Results of the clinical and EEG 
studies demonstrate that emotional factors may play а 
certain role in the appearance of more frequent seizures, 
especially with temporal and subcortical localizations of 
the foci, as well as with multiple foci. Inhibition of 
convulsive activity was seen in Ss with subcortical 
localization of the foci during mental activity and 
photostimulation, but Ss with cortical foci reacted with 
increased convulsive activity to such stimuli.—English 
abstract. 

9523. Shagan, Joan & Goodnow, Jacqueline. (Meharry 
Medical Coll.) Recall of haptic information by blind and 
sighted individuals. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 101(2) 221-226.— Previous suda 
indicate that recall of information gained by hang 
appears to be less disturbed by an intervening classifica: 
tion task than recall of information gained by €ye 
suggesting that the organization of memory may Mor 
with the physical nature of the stimulus. The P d 
study with 32 congenitally blind and 32 sigh iio 
blindfolded high school students tested whether kn 
apparent modality difference stems from differen 2 
experience. Ss were asked to reproduce the дш 
covered in the initial movement of a lever. Blin n 
consistently showed poorer recall after a сазара 
task. Sighted male Ss consistently showed no eon Er 
sighted female Ss showed an effect on the lone е 
shortest of the 4 distances. Results suggest Es ud 
nature of both experience and coding under! ns 
apparent modality difference. (15 ref}—Journal d RD 

9524. Sterne, David M. (Veterans Adminis deo 
Hosp., Vancouver, Wash.) The Hooper Visual o 
tion Test and the Trail Making Tests as uoa Apr) 
brain injury. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973( S 
Vol. 29(2), 212-213.—Assessed the conu o "Trail 
Hooper Visual Organization Test (VOT) and t И {е 
Making Tests to a test battery previously used by 
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authors to predict the presence of brain damage. The 
battery consisted of the WAIS, Benton Visual Retention 
Test, and the Porteus Maze Test. The 5 tests were 
completed by 75 male hospital patients classified as 
normal, organic, or indeterminate. Although the addition 
of the VOT provided no significant predictive gain, the 
Trail Making Tests increased the multiple correlation 
from .68 to .77. The Trails B subtest yielded the highest Р 
value between the 3 diagnostic groups and also provided 
the highest correlation with group classification. 
—Journal summary. 

9525. Tauber, Edward S.; Weitzman, Elliot D.; 
Herman, John & Pessah, Michael. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Absence of nystagmus during 
REM sleep in a patient with waking nystagmus and 
oscillopsia. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychi- 
atry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 36(5), 833-838.— Presents a case 
history of a 27-yr-old man who developed nystagmus 
and oscillopsia associated with а CNS demyelinating 
disease. The vestibular nystagmus observed during 
wakefulness disappeared during all stages of sleep, 
including REM sleep. (19 ref) 

9526. Turetskite, T. A. (Ist Soviet Clinical Hosp., 
Vilnius, Lithuanian SSR) [The syndrome of akinetic 
mutism and the symptom of whispering speech in acute 
disorders of cerebral circulation.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(4), 507-510. 
—Studied 13 patients with akinetic mutism, 8 from 
hemorrhagic and 5 from ischemic strokes. The foci of the 
hemorrhages and softenings were in the cerebellum, 
brainstem, occipital region and subcortical nodes. A 
primary lesion of the brainstem or its dislocation existed 
in all cases. Of special interest was the transition of 
mutism into a phase of whispering speech, which took 
place from several hours to 2-3 wks after the strokes and 
was seen in all Ss. The EEG showed diffuse hypersynch- 
ronous slow activity without significant interhemispheric 
asymmetry. Clinical and EEG data testify that this 
syndrome is not related to a strict localization of the 
pathological process in the brain, but reflects a certain 
level of consciousness. Probably akinetic mutism is 
conditioned by a change in the investigative mechanisms 
accomplishing speech functions and a defect in activa- 
tion due to a lesion of the rostral structures of the 
reticular formation of the brainstem. (16 ref) —English 
abstract. 

9527. Vein, A. M.; Sumsky, L. L; Fishman, М. №. & 
Solovieva, A. D. (Ist Moscow Sechenov Medical Inst., 
Clinic for Nervous Disorders, Div. of Clinical Neurophy- 
siology, USSR) [The influence of night sleep on 
epileptic activity.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii і 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(4), 537-543.—Registered parox- 
ysmal activity on the EEG during a period of day 
Vigilance in 18 patients with temporal epilepsy. 4 groups 
of Ss were distinguished with: (a) no paroxysmal activity 
during the daytime, (b) focal epileptic phenomena, (с) 
generalized epileptical activity of a peak-wave type with 
a frequency of 3 fluctuations/sec, and (d) a focus of A- 
activity. The Ist 3 groups of Ss had temporal epilepsy, 
the 4th, an epileptic syndrome following a tumor of the 
mediobasal region. Night registrations on the EEG 
revealed paroxysmal activity in the slow-sleep phase in 
Ss in the Ist group and an increase of this activity їп 
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patients of the 2nd and 3rd groups. In the 4th group 
during this period A-activity increased. In rapid sleep 
there was a significant drop and sometimes full inhib- 
ition of paroxysmal phenomena and no marked changes 
in A-activity. (28 ref) —English abstract. 

9528. Wallace, Graeme & Corballis, Michael C. 
(Canadian Rehabilitation Council, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Short-term memory and coding strategies in- 
the deaf. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 99(3), 334-348.—Investigated short-term memory 
processing in 3 groups of 8 orally trained deaf 11-14 yr 
olds, manually trained deaf 14-27 yr olds, and hearing 
11-14 yr olds. Ss attempted written recall, both immedi- 
ate and delayed, of 4- and 5-letter sequences presented 
visually. Recall was analyzed in terms of accuracy and of 
interletter confusions. Results show not only that the 
deaf were inferior to the hearing Ss, but that they 
encoded verbal material differently. Both deaf groups 
made extensive use of visual coding with 4-letter 
sequences, in contrast to the hearing group who relied - 
mainly on acoustic or articulatory coding. Evidence also 
suggests that with the 5-letter sequences, the orally- 
trained group used acoustic as well as visual coding. The 
manual group showed no evidence of acoustic coding 
but probably made some use of a finger-spelling code. 
(29 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9529. Weintraub, A. [The psychological impasse in 
rheumatology.] (Germ) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 286-289. 

9530. Welch, Robert B.; Goldstein, Gerald & Shelly, 
Carolyn H. (U. Kansas) Perception of the auditory 
midline and visual vertical in brain-damaged and non- 
brain-damaged humans. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 627-634.—Give 17 brain-dam- 
aged, hospitalized sychiatric patients and 17 normal 
adults auditory-midline and visual-vertical tests in right- 
tilt, left-tilt, and upright body orientations. The findin, 
that performance on the 2 tasks was not correlate 
argues against the hypothesis of a common underlying 
mechanism. Only normals showed the visual “E-effect” 
(i.e., overconstancy in setting the line to true vertical) 
when the body was placed on a tilt. “Starting position 
effects" on both tasks were most pronounced for brain- 
damaged Ss and least for normals.—Journal abstract. 

953]. Winnicott, D. W. (British Psycho-Analytic 
Society, London, England) Basis for self in body. 
International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 1(1), epa iad that healthy feelings of 
personalization (ie. the existence of a satisfactory 
working arrangement between mind and body) are based 
on positive parental attitudes toward the child's body. 
The usefulness of this concept in understanding the 
psychodynamics of 2 children with physical abnormali- 
ties is described. 
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9532. . Genetic disorders: Prevention, 
treatment, and rehabilitation: Report of a WHO 
scientific group. World Health Organization Technical 
Report Series, 1972, No. 491, 46 p.—Presents the report 
of a World Health Organization panel of experts on 


f 


| genetic disorders. Major topics include (a) the epidemiol- 
_ Ору of mutation, Mendelian diseases, multifactorial 
disorders, and cytogenetic disorders; (b) resources for 
^ counseling; and (c) the consequences of treatment and 
prevention of genetic disorders at the population level. 
|! Recommendations are made concerning medical genetic 
- centers, education, prenatal diagnosis, and research.—A. 
. Olson. 
9533. Abdul Elah, A. (АП India Inst. of Speech & 
Hearing, Mysore) The problems associated with low 
in hearing and amplification. Journal of the 
АП India Institute of Speech & Hearing, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2, 
| 80-84.—Examined the problems associated with low 
frequencies in hearing aid amplification and tested the 
| effectiveness of a modified ear mould on 83 Ss for whom 
hearing aids were recommended. The mould was found 
| to be effective although it was not clear how it worked. 2 
lanations as to how this acoustic modification might 
are suggested.—K. C. Panda. 
9534. Andrews, James R. (Northern Illinois U., 
h & Hearing Clinic) Applying principles of instruc- 
in evaluating speech and language 
_ Services. Language, Speech & Hearing Services in 
Schools, 1973(Арг), Vol. 4(2), 66-71.—Discusses 5 
questions speech clinicians may ask themselves in order 
to evaluate their modification procedures. While the 
. answers are not quantifiable, the questions all relate to 
instructional intervention. The questions were initially 
. used as part of a plan for evaluating the performance of 
_ student clinicians. Since they can easily be kept in mind, 
_ they may be a useful aid to practicing clinicians whose 
time for self-evaluation is often limited. (21 ref)—Journal 


René [Concerning The Future of 
Psychiatry in France by Doctor Charles Brisset.] (Fren) 

- Evolution Psychiatrique, 1972(Apr), Vol. 37(2), 463-471. 
. —Summarizes Brisset's analysis of the problems current- 
-ly besetting the position of Psychiatry in France, as 
presented in his book which is a summary of the annual 
discussions by a cross-section of French psychiatrists 
held each year from 1965—1967 under the auspices of this 
journal. Brisset's primary concern is the assumption of 
theoretical and practical autonomy of psychiatry within 
the framework of the medical sciences. He deplores the 
low esteem in which psychiatry is held within medical 
Opinion in France; and he attacks the thinking which 
€quates psychiatry with a subbranch of either psychoan- 
alysis, sociology, or biology, or a little of each. He further 
asserts that the refusal in France to Tecognize psychiatry 
as an independent field within medicine is most 
ing in relation to the training of a future elite of 

French psychiatrists. Particularly important in this 
regard, he attacks the integration of psychiatric training 
within the university medical system. (Unlike most 
countries, psychiatric training in reuse does not occur 
in the context of the already trained medical doctor). 


E E. Gosier. 

36. Auber, J. L. & Danon-Boileau, Н. (Medico- 
Psychological Clinic, Paris, France) [ 
activities of nursing teams in medical І 


university clinics of the Student Health Foundation of 
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9537. Baer, R. & Lehrl, S. (U. Erlange, Nerve Clinic & 
Polyclinic, W. Germany) [Cyclothymic patients and 


social-psychiatric aspect of cyclothymia.] (Germ) Inter- 


confirmed. (20 ref)—English abstract. 
9538. Bankov, 
revelation and 


physical and psychological stress to which athletes are 
subjected, жы describes methods used to treat prepatho- 
logical and pathological реу юшано states in the 
athlete. The clinical technique of “revelation and 
psychosomatic modeling" is discussed in detail. 

9539. Barton, J. L.; Mehta, S. & Snaith, R. P. (Stanley 
Royal Hosp. Wakefield, England) The prophylactic 
value of extra ECT in depressive illness. Асга Psychiatri- 
ca Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), 386-392.—Investigated 
the effect on relapse rates of additional ECS therapy 
after full symptomatic relief was obtained. Ss were 62 
18-78 yr old patients suffering from a primary depressive 
illness. 50 Ss recovered with the ECS therapy. 26 Ss were 
given sufficient ECS therapy to recover, and 24 received 
2 extra treatments after recovery. No difference in 
outcome between the 2 groups was observed over a 3-mo 
follow-up period.—Journal summary. " 

9540. Bleuler, Manfred. (U. Zurich, Switzerland) 
Some aspects of the history of Swiss psychiatry. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 130(9), 
tie Cowen, (U. Rochester) Long- 

9541. Emory et al. (О. Косі 
term follow-up of early ы ы vulasrable cii 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, Ma 
Vol. 41(3), 438-446.—Made an 11-13 yr follow-up of the 
subsequent psychiatric histories of over 1,000 сш 
who did or did not participate in a coun yna 2 
preventively oriented school mental health program К” 
Ist and 3rd graders between 1958-1961. Clinical E 
or "vulnerability" judgments were available for progi a 
Ss, and reasonably comprehensive 3rd-grade канг © 
were available for all Ss. Early-detected vulnerable d 
were found to have disproportionately high later арры 
ances їп а community-wide psychiatric register. Re ii 
spective analyses of the 3rd-grade test data incu cf 
peer judgment was by far the most sensitive pred ро 
later psychiatric difficulty. (29 ref)—Journal а ERAS 

9542. Dean, Stanley R. (U. Florida, Medical EE 
Metapsychiatry: The interface between psychiatry а ) 
mysticism. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973€ ер n 
Vol. 130(9), 1036-1038.— Presents historical backgroun' 
оп psychic phenomena, including research on 
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subject by psychiatrists, and sets forth 10 distinguishing 
characteristics of the “ultraconscious summit.” It is 
suggested that if clinicians encourage patients to disclose 
any paranormal experiences and if data on these are 
collected and analyzed, then a rational breakthrough in 
this area might occur. 

9543. Delahaye, B. [The role of the psychiatrist in 
allergological consultation.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1972—1973, Vol. 21(1—6), 266-272. 

9544. Demcsak-Kelen, Ilona & Szakacs, F. (Semmel- 
weis U., Budapest, Hungary) [Attempt to employ 
simultaneously autogenic training and group therapy at 
puberty.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 67-70.—Hypothesized that the 
typical resistance of adolescents to verbalization in group 
therapy could be diminished by simultaneously employ- 
ing relaxation therapy. 6 disturbed adolescents exhibited 
"spontaneous verbalization" after the Ist relaxation 
exercise. However, Ss' reticence returned as the sessions 
progressed, suggesting that relaxation interfered with the 
tension necessary for group dynamics. Results indicate 
that relaxation training is an effective initial technique 
for reducing anxiety and increasing awareness of 
repressed emotions, but that it must be followed by long- 
term group therapy that stresses verbalization.—A. 
Olson. 

9545. Diamond, Bernard L. (Mount Airy Foundation, 
Denver, Colo.) The psychiatrist as advocate. Journal of 
Psychiatry & Law, 1973(Spr), Vol. (1), 5-21.—Discusses 
the role of the psychiatrist as an expert witness in the 
courtroom. The expert witness should ideally be objec- 
tive and uninvolved in the outcome of the trial, but in 
actuality he assumes the role of an advocate. Examples 
of testimony by psychiatrists in several types of cases 
(e.g, personal injury and homicide) are presented. The 
influence of psychiatric advocacy on the legal definition 
of insanity is considered. It is proposed that social 
factors (е.р., poverty and discrimination) be considered 
by criminal laws in the same way in which mental illness 
is used in determining criminal responsibility. Differ- 
ences in advocate roles by defense and prosecution 
Psychiatrists are examined. It is hoped that such 
advocacy will result in legal reforms and in better 
communication between psychiatry and the law.—L. 
Gorsey. 

9546. Dibner, Susan S. & Dibner, Andrew S. (Duke 
U., Center for the Study of Aging & Human Develo 
ment) Integration or segregation for the physically 
handicapped child? Springfield, TIl.: Charles C Thomas, 
1973. xiii, 201 p. $8.95.—Reports results of 2 yrs of field 
research exploring the effects of placing physically 
handicapped children in summer camps integrated with 
normal children or in segregated camps. Data on peer 
acceptance, counselor attitudes, and the self-esteem of 
the handicapped are analyzed in terms of conflicting US 
values concerning minority groups. 

9547. Eisler, Richard M.; Hersen, Michel; Miller, 
Peter M. & Wooten, Laura S. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Jackson, Miss. Treatment expectations of 
Psychiatric inpatients and their relationship to psychiat- 
ric diagnosis. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 29(2), 251-253.—Developed the Treatment Expecta- 
tions Scale (TES) to survey the treatment expectations of 
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male psychiatric patients (№ = 103) subsequently diag- 
nosed as having a neurosis, psychosis, character disorder, 
transient personality disorder, or alcoholism. Responses 
were categorized on 6 TES subscales: No Treatment, 
Personal Behavior Change, Interpersonal Change, Job 
and School, Psychiatric Symptom, and Physical Symp- 
tom. The major finding was that treatment expectations 
generally were unrelated to psychiatric diagnosis. 
—Journal summary. 

9548. Enátescu, V. [The graphic and symbolic 
modifications of drawings after electric shock (in the 
treatment of psychical patients).] (Romn) Neurologia, 
Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 
133-138.—After establishing baseline performance lev- 
els, 21 patients received electric shock, and the reorgani- 
zation of writing and drawing was studied. The reorgani- 
zation of writing was more rapid when a model was 
given, simulating the original teaching of writing. 
Drawing followed after the reorganization of writing. 
The automatism of writing compensated in drawing for 
the failure to symbolize or codify plastically. Drawings - 
reflected more reliably the reintegration of the psychical 

ocesses. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (22 
ref)—English . 

9549. Feighner, John P.; Brown, Stuart L. & Olivier, J. 
Edward. (U. California, Medical School, San Diego) 
Electrosleep therapy: A controlled double blind study. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
157(2), 121-128.—Investigated the effectiveness of elec- 
trosleep therapy with 19 patients with chronic (more than 
2 yrs) psychiatric illnesses characterized by anxiety, 
insomnia, and depression. АП Ss received a comprehen- 
sive diagnostic research interview with diagnoses based 
on criteria for each psychiatric syndrome involved. Ss 
received either 10 active treatments followed by 10 sham 
treatments or 10 sham followed by 10 active treatments 
over a 4-wk period. Follow-up ratings were done 
monthly for 6 mo. Results indicate that electrosleep 
treatments have a significant effect on sleep, anxiety, and 
depression with improvement in psychosocial adjust- 
ment. Follow-up data, however, show that all Ss except 1 
relapsed during the Ist mo. Of these, only 2 responded to 
further therapy and have done well with maintenance 
treatments. Ss with primary depression did worse with 
active therapy. Diagnostic criteria and descriptions of 
global ratings are appended.—Journal abstract. 

9550. Foley, A. R. & Gorham, Peter. (Columbia U., 
Div. of Community & Social Psychiatry) Toward a new 
philosophy of care: Perspectives on prevention. Com- 
munity Mental Health Journal, 1973(Sum), Vol. 9(2), 
99—107.—Emphasizes the serious need for revision in the 
areas of service delivery and training to give emphasis to 
primary prevention of mental illness. This would require 
social action on 2 levels: redirection of national priorities 
and development of a new philosophy of care founded in 
service and committed to prevention. 

9551. Frank, I. & Frank, Rosanne К. The changing 
role of the primary physician and the involvement of the 
professional nurse in the handling of emotional 
disorders. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, 
Vol. 21(1-6), 47-50.—Contends that health care profes- 
sionals must understand not only the physical, but also 
the psychological, sociocultural, and economic aspects of 
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the patient's problems, and that the doctor-nurse team 
approach allows greater flexibility in the management of 
patients with psychosomatic illness. 
9552. Frankel, Bernard L.; Buchbinder, Rona & 
Snyder, Frederick. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Lab. of Clinical Psychobiology, Bethesda, Md.) Ineffec- 
tiveness of electrosleep in chronic primary insomnia. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 
/563—568.—Administered 30 daytime electrosleep treat- 
‘ments in 2 courses at 2 different pulse frequencies over a 
T-wk period to 17 chronic primary insomnia patients 
(mean age = 45.8; mean duration of insomnia = 19.5 
yrs). Self-Rating Depression Scale and the Taylor 
‘Manifest Anxiety scale scores were obtained before, after 
‘15 treatments in each course, and | mo after the final 
treatment. Analyses of pre- and posttreatment all-night 
sleep polygraph recordings, sleep questionnaire and 
mood scale responses, and 24-hr urinary steroid levels 
did not show any significant effects. It is suggested that 
future studies of electrosleep emphasize effective double- 
blind techniques, objective measures of evaluation and 
nse, and the careful delineation of patient popula- 
tions which this treatment may really help. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
9553. Frazier, Claude A. (Ed.). Is it moral to modify 
man? Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xxii, 332 
р. $10.95.—Presents 17 papers on ethical and psychologi- 
- cal considerations in heart and kidney transplants, drug 
- abuse treatment, birth control, suicide prevention, the 
treatment of mental illness, and genetic technology. 
9554. Fromholt, Pia; Christensen, Anne L. & 
Lizzie S. (Aarhus Psychiatric Hosp., Risskov, 
Denmark) The effects of unilateral and bilateral 
electroconvulsive therapy on memory. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), 466-478.—Investigated 
the effects on memory of nondominant unilateral and 
bilateral electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) in 100 endoge- 
_ nously depressed patients (age range 19-65). Memory 
functions were assessed before ECT, after the 6th 
treatment, and after a complete series of treatments 
_ (maximum 12), using Wechsler’s Memory Scale and D. 
Kimura's Recurring Figures Test. Bilateral ECT prod- 
_ uced greater impairment of memory than unilateral 
ECT. Verbal learning capacity was noticeably reduced in 
both groups, whereas visual mnestic functions were not 
fected by ECT. Marked negative effects of bilateral 
tment were found in immediate and delayed repro- 
duction of more complex, verbal material. Age was an 
important variable. Memory performance tended to be 
| better in younger patients regardless of the method of 
treatment, and bilateral ECT in older patients was found 
to cause impairment of memory. (21 ref)—Journal 


summary. 
9555. Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, 
- Committee on Child Psychiatry. From diagnosis to 
treatment: An approach to treatment planning for the 
emotionally disturbed child. GAP Report, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 8(87), 519-662.—Discusses in detail the complex 
factors involved in diagnosing and treating the emotion- 
ally disturbed child. Emphasis is placed on how to plan 
and coordinate treatment rather dan on what treatment 
to select. It is suggested that the basic problem in caring 
for the emotionally disturbed child is determining the 
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most effective use of community resources and individu- 
al contributions to treatment. It is recommended that 
one person assume the role of coordinator (e.g. 
psychiatrist, social worker, or agency counselor) who 
would be responsible for the design of the treatment. The 
roles of the therapeutic team, the child, his family, and 
the community are considered. Misconceptions about 
diagnosis and treatment, dynamics of small group 
planning, and how to communicate findings are also 
examined. 4 case studies of children involved in team 
planning approaches are presented.—L. Gorsey. 

9556. Haynal, A. (Psycho-Social Center, Geneva, 
Switzerland) [The physician and the erotomaniac 
patient.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(i-6), 91-93.—Based on | case 
observed by the author, various ideas concerning the 
origin of erotomania are discussed. Practical suggestions 
for managing and treating erotomaniac and suberotoma- 
niac patients in nonpsychiatric practice are offered. 

9557. Hesbacher, P. T.; Rickels, К. & Hesbacher, E. №. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Entry and exit from treatment: Some 
consequences of pretreatment experience for treatment 

. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 
8(1-2), 70-79.—Proposes that pretreatment events can 
be combined with events during treatment to describe a 
single treatment process having 5 stages: (a) the 
symptom experience stage, (b) the stage of sick role 
assumption, (c) the medical-care contact stage, (d) the 
dependent patient role stage, and (e) the recovery or 
rehabilitation stage. Utilizing previous findings, the 
influence an early stage of this process can exert on à 
subsequent one is illustrated. Treatment outcomes are 
compared for similar kinds of psychoneurotic patients 
receiving pharmacotherapy in different settings. Eviden- 
ce suggests that favorable response to minor tranquilizers 
is more likely in family practice than. in private 
psychiatric practice or hospital clinics. It is concluded 
that the selection of treatment setting is an important 
event prior to the dispensing of medical care which has 
implications for the outcome of treatment. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. Ў 

9558. Hyde, Gordon. (Coll. of Further Education, 
Chelmsford, England) Psychiatric facilities in the USSR. 
British Journal of Social Psychiatry & Community Health, 
1972-1973, Vol. 6(3), 157-169.—Summarizes psychiatric 
facilities, personnel, policies, therapeutic approaches 
and related statistics of contemporary USSR. е 
allocation of patients, duties, discharge, and personnel? 
urban “psychoneurological dispensaries” (like polye К 
ics) serving 300,000-400,000 people as well as closely 
linked mental hospitals handling more difficult cases are 
described. Details also are presented on aftercare 
“surveillance” (domiciliary visits for both discharged an 
outpatients) and treatment techniques for азота 
alcoholism. and drug addiction, and child disor d 
Special focus is made on prominent problems 
drunkenness and alcoholism, and occupational therapy» 
a regular complement in the USSR to more specific types 
of treatment.—G. L. Thebolt. 

9559. Kestenberg, Judith S. 
"Movement therapy as a 
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(see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 5) as lacking in organization and 
displaying a naivete in both analysis and movement 
theory. Siegel does reveal a particular viewpoint in that 
each nosological category is reflected in the somatization 
of responses especially on the motor level. While her 
method remains specifically unknown consisting of 
listening, looking, touching, and talking and at the same 
time selecting exercises aimed at desomatization, the 
restoration of the body image and expression of feelings, 
this approach seems most applicable—if it can be 
systematized—to the treatment of organic, autistic, and 
borderline children and adults.—D. R. Marino. 

9560. Lacour, J.; Rouquette, J.; Asseo, J. & Chanoit, 
P. (Inst. Marcel Riviére, Le Mesnil-Saint-Denis, France) 
[Hysteria, the electroencephalogram and the attending 
institution.] (Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 37(2), 349-381.— Presents several case histories to 
illustrate psychiatric institution biases, 1 of the results of 
which is the misuse of EEG readings which can lead to 
serious errors in the diagnosis and treatment of hysteria 
and other disorders with a similar symptomatology (е.р., 
epilepsy). The "institutional weight" of the anxiety of the 
attending team of physicians, coupled with favoritism 
toward certain kinds of symptomatology, results in either 
the heightening of the hysterical pathology exhibited by 
some patients or it can act to maintain a false diagnosis. 
Therefore modern psychiatric hospitals, exhibiting a 
solicitude for openness and communication, ironically 
become “vast resonators” of specific pathologies. The 
multiple relationships between the patients and an often 
considerable number of doctors, who usually have only 
tenuovs links with each other, create a situation 
vulnerable to manipulation by the patient, who some- 
times can disguise even a mere toxicomaniacal craving. 
EEG readings, varied or normal, cannot substitute for an 
otherwise poor symptomatological investigation. On the 
other hand, a diagnosis of hysteroepilepsy can be 
sustained even with a poor EEG if clinical certitude can 
be attained by other nosographical information. In 
complementary examinations the EEG cannot substitute 
for communication between the doctor and a consulting 
specialist and/or between the doctor and the patient. 
—D. E. Gosier. 

9561. Leroy, Anse & Mellergard, Mogens. (Sct. Hans 
Hosp., Roskilde, Denmark) The use of information in 
diagnostic decisions. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 
1973, Vol. 49(4), 405-417.—Used Bayes’s theorem to 
formulate a model of decision-making where data can be 
regarded as additive and their value estimated for 
different diagnostic categories. Records of 382 psychiat- 
гіс patients concerning personality traits, previous 
episodes of psychiatric illness, symptoms, and actual 
mental state were classified in 12 diagnostic categories, 
and conditional probabilities were calculated. It is shown 
that the sequence of description is very important, à 
finding which may lead to improved diagnostic strate- 
gies. The model makes it possible to estimate the 
certainty of diagnosis and the need for further inquiry. 
(19 ref}—Journal summary. 

9562. Ley, P.; Bradshaw, P. W.; Eaves, D. & Walker, 
C. M. (U. Liverpool, England) A method for increasing 
Patients’ recall of information presented by doctors. 
Psychological Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 217-220. 
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—Conducted 2 experiments to test a simple, practica 
method for increasing patients’ recall of the informatior 
given them by their doctor after they have left his 
consulting room. Exp I with 20 undergraduates was < 
pilot demonstration of the technique. Exp II was 
conducted in a natural setting with 40 working-class 
medical outpatients. Results show that recall of medical 
information can be increased by using the explicit 
categorization described.—Journal abstract. 

9563. Mischel, Walter. (Stanford U.) Facing the 
issues. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
82(3), 541-542.—Replies to P. L. Wachtel (see PA, Vol. 
5l:Issue 5) stating that efforts to achieve integration 
between psychodynamic and behavioral approaches are 
appealing, but are unlikely to succeed unless the 
empirical issues are faced without distortion. 

9564. Moron, P. & Bruno, Y. [Tests and 

tic disturbance in the child.] (Fren) Psy- 
chotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1—6), 
321-324.— Presents a brief historical overview of the use 
of projective tests (particularly the Rorschach) as 
diagnostic and prognostic tools in the study of psychoso- 
matic illness. Results of an experiment with 30 children 
exhibiting psychosomatic disturbances are also reported. 
Ss were given the Rorschach and a "tree design" test. 
Comparison with the Rorschach indicates that the tree 
design test is of value for both diagnostic and prognostic 
es. In particular, this test enables the physician to 
follow the evolution of the child's affectivity and instinct. 
during the psychosomatic disturbance, whether treated 
ог not.—English abstract. 

9565. Novello, Joseph R. (U. Michigan, Medical 
Center) The problem-oriented record in psychiatry. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(May), Vol. 
156(5), 349-353.—Describes how basic components of 
the problem-oriented record-keeping system can be 
effectively adapted for use in psychiatric practice. This 
unique “psychiatric” adaptation, which contains 8 
clearly-defined elements, was employed successfully on a 
28-patient adult unit. The system met or exceeded the 
major criteria for excellence in medical record-keeping. 
The advantages of the system include (a) adaptability to 
any type of psychiatric treatment setting; (b) precise 
determination of treatment goals and patient response; 
(c) precise guidance for staff workers while increasing 
their learning and their sense of participation in the 
therapeutic task; and (d) practicality and utility for the 
psychiatrist, enhancing both his patient’s care and his 
own continued professional growth.—Journal abstract. 

9566. Otsyula, Walter. (U. Nairobi, Medical School, 
Kenya) Native and Western healing: The dilemma of 
East African psychiatry. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 156(5), 297-299.—Presents 5 
case histories which demonstrate persisting belief in 
witchcraft and the continuing appeal of native healing 
practices among the educated and other population 
Strata, These beliefs provide a source of security and 
substitute ways of деше with illness, and offer support 
for the patient and family. At the same time, they often. 
interfere with the willingness of the patient or his family 
to comply with prescribed psychiatric treatment by а 
physician. The psychiatrist, in order to be successful, 
must simultaneously cope with and understand the 
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utility of these beliefs as he attempts to treat the patient's 
illness.—Journal abstract. 

. 9567. Paykel, E. S. & Prusoff, B. A. (St. George's 
Hosp., London, England) Response set and observer set 
_ їп the assessment of patients. Psychological 
"Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 209-216.—Rated 220 
depressed patients at a psychiatric interview and re- 
quired them to complete a self-report symptom invento- 
ry. Concordance between the 2 measures was modest. Ss 
with psychotic depression and those with obsessional 
- personalities were found to rate themselves low on self- 
_ report relative to interview assessments. Younger Ss and 
_ those showing neuroticism, hysterical, and oral depend- 
Lent personalities rated themselves as more severely ill 
than did the clinician. These systematic discrepancies 

ppeared to reflect a self-report response set to exagger- 
- ate or minimize psychiatric symptoms together with rater 
"set regarding certain types of patients. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
= 9568. Pi Henri. [Current problems in 
Psychosomatic medicine: Opening address.] (Fren) 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
-21(1-6), 1-8.—Introduces the topic of the 4th psychoso- 
“Matic medicine Congress—the psychotherapeutic dimen- 
sion of medical activities. Topics of past Congresses are 
reviewed, and current issues concerning psychosomatic 

diagnosis, the Биш of physicians, and the physician- 
patient therapeutic relationship are discussed. 

.—.. 9569. Potkay, Charles R. & Ward, Егіс Е. (Western 
Illinois О.) “Best guess” sets of clinical psychologists: 
‘Observations based on a limited sample. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Арг), Vol. 29(2), 169-171. 

—Asked 159 experienced clinical psychologists to 

determine separately the clinical diagnosis, severity of 

anxiety, and level of intellectual functioning of individu- 
als based on their Rorschach profiles, using a “best 
guess" condition in which no other clinically "meaning- 
ful” information was provided. Contrary to past portray- 
als of clinicians as having a diagnostic set toward 
pathology, modal judgments emphasized basic diagnos- 
tic adjustment, normal anxiety, and above-average 
intellectual functioning. In addition, none of the clini- 
cians selected the organic diagnostic category. Implica- 
tions for clinical judgment research are discussed. 

—Journal summary. 

9570. Resnick, Jerome H. & Kendra, John М. (Т. emple 

U.) Predictive value of the “Scale for Assessing Suicide 

Risk" (SASR) with hospitalized psychiatric patients. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 

187-190.—In a previous study, J. Tuckman and W. A. 

Youngman (see PA, Vol. 42:9202) examined records of a 
suicide prevention center, developed the SASR, and 

found a direct relationship between SASR scores and 

later suicide rates. The present study attempted to extend 
the validity of the SASR to a general psychiatric hospital 

Setting by examining the records of 20,000 suicide 

attempters. Data were collected on each of the original 
17 SASR factors and on 3 new factors. Contrary to 

‘expectation, increasing risk scores corresponded in 

general to decreasing suicide completion rates. It is 
е SASR does not appear to be useful in 
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9571. Ross, Mark; Giolas, Thomas & Carver, Phyllis 
W. (Willie Ross School for the Deaf, Longmeadow, 
Mass. Effect of classroom listening conditions on 
speech intelligibility. Language Speech & Hearing 
Services in Schools, 1973(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 72-16.—Repli- 
cates the findings of M. Ross and Т. С. Giolas's (see PA, 
Vol. 48:7775) study that a wireless microphone system 
can be used to improve speech intelligibility. Ss were 11 
hearing-impaired 7-19 yr old children. PBK Monosylla- 
bic Word Lists were administered live voice to the Ss. An 
average of 36% improvement in intelligibility score was 
observed with the wireless system.—S. S. Liu. 

9572. Schomer, Morton J. A perceptual development 
Program for the music therapist. Journal of Music 
Therapy, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 95-109.—Discusses 
music therapy as the application of music to produce a 
condition of well-being in an individual. 2 purposes for 
music therapy are suggested: to help develop the 
perceptual aspect of the mind and to help develop the 
affectual aspect of the mind. A 4-stage program is 
described. Because music is temporal in nature, the 
training procedures emphasize the development of time 
perception. Motion and space ideas are used, but specific 
and more comprehensive training in these areas is 
needed if the child is to develop a well integrated mind. 
For example, additional training is needed for motion 
awareness and skills. This requires that the child engage 
in many activities which develop balancing, agility, speed 
and the like. Also, the child needs to acquire spatial 
awareness and skills. This requires that he engage in 
many activities which develop hand-eye coordination, 
eye movement control, teaming of the eyes, speed and 
span of seeing, etc. It is concluded to be possible to 
determine specific difficulties so that training may be 
prescribed for maximum improvement in the shortest 
time.—F. O. Triggs. 

9573. Siegel, Elaine V. Movement therapy as a 
psychotherapeutic tool. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(2), 333-343. 
—Discusses how the movement and dance therapist 
searches for the somatic expressions of felt experiences, 
both in the muscular tensions and locomotor behavior of 
the patient, in order to help him recreate homeostasis 
between psyche and soma—that delicate balance 
which action and thought function interdependently an 
smoothly under the direction of a well-defined ego- 
—Journal summary. ial 

9574. Sivadon, P. [Body positions and spatia 
relations in the physician-patient relationship.] dm 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972—1973, un 1 
21(1-6), 107-110.—Discusses the importance of the 
physician's location in relation to the patient (i.e. а 
or facing him or at his side) and his physical distanc 
from the patient. These factors arouse сое 
reactions and primordial reflexes in the patient, some m 
which can Tomus the physical examination (e.g. РУ 
raising blood pressure). i ) 

9575. Solnit, Albert J. (Yale U., Child Study Center) 
Commentary on “Movement therapy as a psychote m 
peutic tool." Journal of the American Русйралай е 
Association, 1973, Vol. 21(2), 344-346.— Discusses 5 
paper presented by E. V. Siegel (see PA, Vol. SE 
noting that the ego functions of control and modulati 
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of neuromuscular movement, of motor discharge, of 
posture and antigravity behavior, suggest available 
pathways of influence that can be utilized to strengthen 
the ego in general through strengthening specific func- 
tions of the ego. It is noted that her teaching might be a 
function of her individual sensitivities rather than a 
systematic and explicit application to teaching of certain 
aspects of psychoanalytic theory.—2. А. Marino. 

9576. Stoopen, E. [Physical preparation and 
psychosomatic medicine.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psy- 
chosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 332-334.—Con- 
tends that intense physical preparation for childbirth can 
lead to a physical and mental condition which will result 
in childbirth without pain. Exercises for the pregnant 
woman are outlined, and the role of medical personnel is 
described. 

9577. Taft, Lawrence T. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy Center, Yeshiva U.) 
The care and management of the child with muscular 
dystrophy. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 510-518.— Lists problems likely to 
occur in the early phase of counseling and treatment, 
stressing the pediatrician's role of diagnosis and manage- 
ment. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) (30 ref) 

9578. Vail, David J. (Dept. of Public Welfare, Medical 
Services Div., St. Paul, Minn.) Models for alcoholism 
programmes. British Journal of Social Psychiatry & 
Community Health, 1972-1973, Vol. 6(3), 187-197.—De- 
fines alcoholism and surveys theoretical assumptions 
underlying several working models of alcoholism (moral- 
ity, correctional, "social problem," disease, behavior- 
learning, and existential models) Advantages and 
disadvantages of the currently most popular, the disease 
model, are presented in more detail, particularly disad- 
vantages deriving from legal definitions bearing upon the 
degree to which drunken or illegal public behavior of 
alcoholics has been viewed as voluntary. Morality, 
correctional, “social problem,” and existential models 
are found, in the absence of any data, to be least useful 
for large-scale populations. (15 ref)—G. L. Thebolt. 

9579. Wachtel, Раш L. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
On fact, hunch, and stereotype: A reply to Mischel. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 
537-540.— Charges that W. Mischel (1973), in discussing 
the dilemmas of psychodynamic approaches, creates the 
illusory impression that they have clearly failed where 
behavioral approaches have clearly succeeded. Further 
documentation is provided of the differing empirical 
focus of research from these 2 viewpoints. Whether an 
integration of psychodynamic and behavioral ap- 
Proaches will prove fruitful remains to be seen, but the 
claim that current findings demonstrate the futility of 
Such an effort is not justified. Б 

9580. Warson, Samuel В. (U. Florida, Medical 
School) A general systems approach to psychiatry and 
the medical model. Psychosomatics, 1972(May), 
13(3), 197-199. 

9581. Washburn, Stephen L. & Grob, Mollie. (McLean 
Hosp., Partial Hospitalization Service, Boston, Mass.) 
Psychiatric day care patients: Four- to seven-year 
outcome. Massachusetts Journal of Mental Health, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 16-36.—Indicates Day Care Center 
variables which may have influenced the outcome of 104 
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emotionally ill patients. 87% were improving or holding 
their own 4-7 yrs after Day Care treatment. Changes 
varied for different diagnostic categories. More reliable” 
prognostic estimations regarding the future of a patient | 
referred to the Center are now considered possible.—4. 
Krichev. | 

9582. Weiss, Marc Е. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) The © 
treatment of insomnia through the use of electrosleep: 
An EEG . Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 157(2), 108-120,—Assigned 10 volun- 
teers with objectively established insomnia to either an | 
electrosleep or a simulated electrosleep condition. f 
Initially, each S spent 3 successive nights in the sl 
laboratory for EEG monitoring of sleep patterns. Each 5 
also completed the Cornell Medical Index-Health Ques- | 
tionnaire and the MMPI before and after treatment. 24 | 
day-time treatments of 15-min each were given. Each 5. 
then spent 2 more nights in the laboratory for posttest” 
measurement, and after 14 no-treatment days follow-up |. 
studies were conducted. Results of the EEG measures | 
show that the actual treatment Ss exhibited significant | 
declines in latency of sleep onset, percentage of total bed | 
time awake, and percentage of total sleep time in Stage 1 
sleep. Significant increases in the percentage of total 
sleep time in Stage 4 and total delta sleep were also | 
observed. Self-reports showed significant declines in i 
sleep onset latencies. Results were maintained at follow- 
up. No significant changes were found in the simulated 
treatment group, and no differences were found between 
groups on the MMPI or Cornell index. The possibility of 
a "selective" placebo effect is considered. It is concluded 
that the procedure is effective in treating sleep onset 
insomnia. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9583. Woody, Robert H. (Ohio U.) Integrated 
aversion therapy and psychotherapy: Two sexual devia- 
tion case studies. Journal of Sex Research, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 9(4), 313-324.—2 male Ss received both aversion 
therapy and psychotherapy for the treatment of their 
sexual problems. After successful termination of treat- 
ment, Ss completed a questionnaire to evaluate each of 
the therapies. Both forms of therapy contributed to the 
outcomes of treatment, and each seemed to produce 
benefits different from those attributed to the other.—£. 
B. Jaffa. 

9584. Young, G. C. & Morgan, R. T. (Health Dept., | 
London Borough of Barnet, England) Rapidity of 
response to the treatment of enuresis. Developmental 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 
488-496.—From 124 enuretic children in treatment, the 
32 slowest and 30 most rapidly responding patients were 
compared. Treatment consisted of conditioning therapy 
using the Eastleigh alarm, to which at times drugs were 
added—methamphetamine (Methedrine), isopropamide 
(Tyrimide), or imipramine (Tofranil). Slow responders 
had higher-anxiety mothers and more family disruption. 
They also had more often received drug treatment and 
more often failed to awaken to the auditory alarm 
stimulus. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) (33 
ref)—P. W. Pruyser. 
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9585. Bergeret, J. [Toxicological risks of 
psychotherapeutic actions.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & 


| utility of these beliefs as he attempts to treat the patient's 
‘illness.—Journal abstract. 
0 9567. Paykel, E. S. & Prusoff, B. A. (St. George's 
_ Hosp., London, England) Response set and observer set 
in the assessment of patients. Psychological 
Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 209-216.—Rated 220 
c patients at а psychiatric interview and re- 
quired them to complete a self-report symptom invento- 
гу. Concordance between the 2 measures was modest. Ss 
with psychotic depression and those with obsessional 
malities were found to rate themselves low on self- 
eport relative to interview assessments. Younger Ss and 
- those showing neuroticism, hysterical, and oral depend- 
епі personalities rated themselves as more severely ill 
than did the clinician. These systematic discrepancies 


psychosomatic medicine: Opening address.] (Fren) 
- Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
- 21(1-6), 1-8.—Introduces the topic of the 4th psychoso- 
matic medicine Congress—the psychotherapeutic dimen- 
sion of medical activities. Topics of past Congresses are 
_ reviewed, and current issues concerning psychosomatic 
- diagnosis, the training of physicians, and the physician- 
patient therapeutic relationship are discussed. 

9569. Potkay, Charles R. & Ward, Eric F. (Western 
Illinois О.) "Best guess" sets of clinical psychologists: 


Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 169-171. 
_ —Asked 159 experienced clinical psychologists to 
_ determine separately the clinical diagnosis, severity of 
anxiety, and level of intellectual functioning of individu- 
als based on their Rorschach profiles, using a “best 
ра" condition in which no other clinically “meaning- 
_ ful" information was provided. Contrary to past portray- 
215 of clinicians as having a diagnostic set toward 
| pathology, modal judgments emphasized basic diagnos- 
i tic adjustment, normal anxiety, and above-average 
intellectual functioning. In addition, none of the clini- 
Cians selected the organic diagnostic category. Implica- 
tions for clinical judgment research are discussed. 
- —Journal summary. 
{ 9570. Resnick, Jerome Н. & Kendra, John M. (Tem le 
U.) Predictive value of the “Scale for Assessing Suicide 
| Risk" (SASR) with hospitalized psychiatric patients. 
| Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 
. 187-190.—In a previous study, J. Tuckman and W. A. 
Youngman (see PA, Vol. 42:9202) examined records of a 
| Suicide prevention center, developed the SASR, and 
_ found a direct relationship between SASR scores and 
| later suicide rates. The present study attempted to extend 
| the validity of the SASR to a general psychiatric hospital 
Setting by examining the records of 20,000 suicide 
attempters. Data were collected on each of the original 
17 SASR factors and on 3 new factors. Contrary to 
expectation, increasing risk scores corresponded in 
Es to decreasing suicide completion rates. It is 
cnm ic eee EM ке not appear to be useful in 
Beech Mm Ee ро ies “aa attempters in 
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9571. Ross, Mark; Giolas, Thomas & Carver, Phyllis 
W. (Willie Ross School for the Deaf, Longmeadow, 
Mass.) Effect of classroom listening conditions on 
speech intelligibility. Language, Speech & Hearing 
Services in Schools, 1973(Apr), Vol. 4(2), 72-16.—Repli- 
cates the findings of M. Ross and T. G. Giolas’s (see PA, 
Vol. 48:7775) study that a wireless microphone system 
can be used to improve speech intelligibility. Ss were 11 
hearing-impaired 7—19 yr old children. PBK Monosylla- 
bic Word Lists were administered live voice to the Ss. An 
average of 36% improvement in intelligibility score was 
observed with the wireless system.—S. S. Liu. 

9572. Schomer, Morton J. A perceptual development 
program for the music therapist. Journal of Music 
Therapy, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2) 95-109.—Discusses 
music ата yd as the application of music to produce a 
condition of well-being in an individual. 2 purposes for 
music therapy are suggested: to help develop the 
perceptual aspect of the mind and to help develop the 
affectual aspect of the mind. A 4-stage program is 
described. Because music is temporal in nature, the 
training procedures emphasize the development of time 
perception. Motion and space ideas are used, but specific 
and more comprehensive training in these areas is 
needed if the child is to develop a well integrated mind. 
For example, additional training is needed for motion 
awareness and skills. This requires that the child engage 
in many activities which develop balancing, agility, speed 
and the like. Also, the child needs to acquire spatial 
awareness and skills. This requires that he engage їп 
many activities which develop hand-eye соо 
eye movement control, teaming of the eyes, speed an 
span of seeing, etc. It is concluded to be possible to 
{епыше specific difficulties so that training may be 
prescribed for maximum improvement in the shortest 
time.—F. О. Triggs. 

9573. Siegel, Elaine V. Movement therapy as ? 
psychotherapeutic tool. Journal of the Ame 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(2), 333-. e 
—Discusses how the movement and dance therapis 
searches for the somatic expressions of felt experiences, 
both in the muscular tensions and locomotor behavior Ёз 
the patient, in order to help him recreate homeo 
between psyche and soma—that delicate e 
which action and thought function interdependenty 2 = 
smoothly under the direction of a well-defined ер0. 
—Journal summary. : 

3574. Sivadon, P. [Body positions and р 
relations їп the physician-patient relationship.] ( v 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, _ 1972-1973, dé 
21(1-6), 107-110.—Discusses the importance DRE 
physician's location in relation to the patient Ce ante 
or facing him or at his side) and his physical aa 
from the patient. These factors arouse lec 
reactions and primordial reflexes in the patient, 50 
which can iilluénce the physical examination (е.5- 
raising blood pressure). 

9575, Solnit, rs J. (Yale U., Child Study Eu 
Commentary on “Movement therapy as a psych ЖОНС 
peutic tool." Journal of the American Psyehoo ti s 
Association, 1973, Vol. 21(2), 344-346 — Disc s 
paper presented by E. V. Siegel (see PA, Vol. 5 dulation 
noting that the ego functions of control and то 
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of neuromuscular movement, of motor discharge, of 
posture and antigravity behavior, suggest available 
pathways of influence that can be utilized to strengthen 
the ego in general through strengthening specific func- 
tions of the ego. It is noted that her teaching might be a 
function of her individual sensitivities rather than a 
systematic and explicit application to teaching of certain 
aspects of psychoanalytic theory.—D. R. Marino. 

9576. Stoopen, Е. [Physical preparation and 
psychosomatic medicine.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psy- 
chosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 332-334.—Con- 
tends that intense physical preparation for childbirth can 
lead to a physical and mental condition which will result 
in childbirth without pain. Exercises for the pregnant 
woman are outlined, and the role of medical personnel is 
described. 

9577. Taft, Lawrence T. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Rose Fitzgerald Kennedy Center, Yeshiva U.) 
The care and management of the child with muscular 
dystrophy. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 510-518.—Lists problems likely to 
occur in the early phase of counseling and treatment, 
stressing the pediatrician’s role of diagnosis and manage- 
ment. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) (30 ref) 

9578. Vail, David J. (Dept. of Public Welfare, Medical 
Services Div., St. Paul, Minn.) Models for alcoholism 
programmes. British Journal of Social Psychiatry & 
Community Health, 1972-1973, Vol. 6(3), 187-197.—De- 
lines alcoholism and surveys theoretical assumptions 
underlying several working models of alcoholism (moral- 
ity, correctional, "social problem," disease, behavior- 
learning, and existential models). Advantages and 
disadvantages of the currently most popular, the disease 
model, are presented in more detail, particularly disad- 
vantages deriving from legal definitions bearing upon the 
degree to which drunken or illegal public behavior of 
alcoholics has been viewed as voluntary. Morality, 
Correctional, "social problem," and existential models 
аге found, in the absence of any data, to be least useful 
for large-scale populations. (15 ref)—G. L. Thebolt. 

9579. Wachtel, Paul L. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
On fact, hunch, and stereotype: A reply to Mischel. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 
537-540.—Charges that W. Mischel (1973), in discussing 
the dilemmas of psychodynamic approaches, creates the 
ШОУ impression that they have clearly failed where 
d havioral approaches have clearly succeeded. Further 
toeumentation is provided of the differing em irical 
focus of research from these 2 viewpoints. Whether an 
Integration of psychodynamic and behavioral ap- 
Proaches will prove fruitful remains to be seen, but the 
Claim that current findings demonstrate the futility of 


Such an effort is not justified. 
J (U. Florida, Medical 


580. Warson, Samuel R. d 
School) A general systems a h to psychiatry 
1972(May), Vol. 


the medical pproa: 
130), aie Psychosomatics, 
81. Washburn, Stephen L. & Grob, Mollie. (McLean 
OSP., Partial Hospitalization. Service, Boston, Mass.) 
oudehlatric day care patients: Four- to seven-year 
197,9. Massachusetts Journal of Mental Health, 
1973(Еа)), Vol. 4(1), 16-36.—Indicates Day Care Center 
апаЫеѕ which may have influenced the outcome of 104 
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emotionally ill patients. 87% were improving or holding | 
their own 4-7 yrs after Day Care treatment. Changes | 
varied for different diagnostic categories. More ТАЕ 
prognostic estimations regarding the future of a patient | 
referred to the Center are now considered possible.—A. . 
Krichev. j 

9582. Weiss, Marc F. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) The 
treatment of insomnia through the use of electrousell 
An EEG study. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 157(2), 108-120.—Assigned 10 volun- | | 
teers with objectively established insomnia to either an ] | 
electrosleep or a simulated electrosleep condition. | 
Initially, each S spent 3 successive nights in the E 
laboratory for EEG monitoring of sleep patterns. Each 5 | 
also completed the Cornell Medical Index-Health Ques- - 
tionnaire and the MMPI before and after treatment. 24 
day-time treatments of 15-min each were given. Each $ | 
then spent 2 more nights in the laboratory for ttest |. 
measurement, and after 14 no-treatment days follow-up 
studies were conducted. Results of the EEG measures | 
show that the actual treatment Ss exhibited significant |. 
declines in latency of sleep onset, percentage of total bed. 
time awake, and percentage of total sleep time in Stage I 
sleep. Significant increases in the penes © of total | 
sleep time in Stage 4 and total delta sleep were also | 
observed. Self-reports showed significant declines in 
sleep onset latencies. Results were maintained at follow- | 
up. No significant changes were found in the simulated |. 
treatment group, and no differences were found between | 
groups on the MMPI or Cornell index. The possibility of | 
a “selective” placebo effect is considered. It is concluded - 
that the procedure is Ир in treating sleep onset | 
insomnia. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9583. Good, i Robert Н. (Ohio U.) Integrated 


aversion therapy and psychotherapy: Two sexual devia- 


After successful MONROE of сея 
ment, Ss completed a questionnaire to evaluate each о 
the therapies. Both forms of therapy contributed to the 


zl Жн. Young, С. С. & Morgan, R. T. (Health Dept. 


London Borough of ре 
response to the 

Medicine & Child Neurology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 
488-496.—From 124 enuretic children in treatment, the 


32 slowest and 30 most rapidly 
. Treatment consisted 


ref)—P. W. Pruyser. 
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9585. Bergeret, J. [Toxicological risks 0 
psychotherapeutic actions.] (Fren) Psychotherapy « 
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Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 111-114. 
—Considers the dangerous effects of psychotherapy 
yhen insufficiently trained practitioners indiscriminately 
pply any therapy to any patient. The adverse results of 
ncorrect interpretations or of providing correct interpre- 
ations too early (particularly oedipal interpretations) are 
liscussed. 

9586. Burton, Arthur. The psychotherapist as client. 
Imerican Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 33(1), 
4-103.—Discusses the factors involved when a psy- 
hotherapist goes to another psychotherapist for treat- 
nent. Barriers which might prevent a psychotherapist- 
lient from seeking help (e.g., he may see his image as a 
еа!ег damaged by his need for therapy) are considered 
s well as specific situations which may precipitate a 
sychological crisis in a psychotherapist. Factors which 
yperate when a therapist selects another therapist and 
low these factors affect treatment are examined (e.g., it 
s suggested that a therapist-client is seeking a transferen- 
ial mother, rather than a father, when he begins 
reatment), Preferred types of therapy for this situation 
ire described: treatment should be short-term, of a 
yestalt rather than an analytical nature, and require more 
listening than is indicated with other types of clients.—L. 
Gorsey. 

9587. Cain, J. [Gaps and limitations in the 
psychotherapeutic role of the general practitioner.] 
(Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
21(1-6), 43-46.—Notes the recent surge of interest in 
psychotherapeutic activities among general practitioners 
caused by the awareness that scientific knowledge alone 
js insufficient in dealing with patients and the psychoso- 

atic theorists’ concentration on medical psychology 

ther than purely somatic research. It is argued, 
wever, that the use of psychotherapeutic techniques in 

e physician-patient relationship is limited by the 

efence mechanisms of the physician and the compati- 

ility of individual physician and patient personality 
types. Physicians are cautioned against (a) assuming а 
psychiatric expertise for which they are unqualified; (b) 
practicing psychotherapy exclusively, to the detriment of 
their other medical functions; and (c) fantasizing that 
there exists an “ideal image” of the physician. The 
motivations and limitations of medical leaders and 
physician participants in psychotherapeutic training 
groups are discussed.—A. Olson. 

9588. Chassell, Joseph O. (Austen Riggs Center, 
Stockbridge, Mass.) The growth-facilitating experience 
in psychotherapy. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1972(May), Vol. I2), 78-102.—Presents 
an impressionistic, critical study of several psychothera- 
py cases, selected because it was felt that definite 
progress had been made. Clinical studies include the 
provincial aristocrat; the Southern belle, who had been 
carefully raised by a hostile, dominating mother; the 
heiress, who had various psychosomatic disorders, 
phobias, and periods of depression and whose тайт 
complaint was that her whole life had been unsatisfacto- 
ry; the “hand-washing mania,” a description of the 
symptom of a 63-yr-old female; and a shrewish house- 
wife. Certain salient features found in the records of 
hese cases include a desire by the patient for his own 
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resumption of growth and a significant event. (18 ref) 
—C. Kokkinis. 

9589. Cox, Murray. The group therapy interaction 
chronogram. British Journal of Social Work, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 3(2), 243-256.—The group therapy interaction 
chronogram (GTIC), an heuristic device for rapidly 
recording sequential group therapy sessions, demon- 
strates the progressive phases within each session and 
exhibits dynamic patterns in successive sessions. It is of 
particular value where traditional methods of recording, 
e.g, the tape-recorder or use of a l-way screen, are 
contraindicated. Theoretical and practical difficulties of 
recording content and interaction patterns are discussed, 
and the evolution of the GTIC from the author's 
individual chronogram is described. The GTIC can be 
used by professional staff from many disciplines to 
record any group session whether it is formal group 
psychotherapy, counseling, discussion, or case confer- 
ence. A hypothetical example of a completed GTIC is 
given, but it is emphasized that each therapist must 
choose his own notation depending on the dimensions he 
wishes to record. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. j 

9590. de Nobel, C. À. (St. Franciscushof, Psychiatrie 
Hosp. Raalte, Netherlands) Creative therapy: An 
autonomous discipline. Confinia Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 
15(1), 77-81.—Discusses prerequisites for conducting 
and evaluating an art therapy program, and describes 
criteria developed to analyze the art works of psychiatric 
patients in a Netherlands hospital. The central meaning — 
of various objects (e.g, a house) is discerned by 
analyzing the shapes patients apply to the objects. T 
criteria for analyzing the form elements of the pictures 
are presented, along with their psychoanalytic implica- - 
tions (e.g, symmetry connotes dependability and sup- 
pression). When a patient omits 1 or more of the form 
criteria, the therapist can look for ways to sup] ly the 
missing items іп a learning process. It is conclu led that 
this technique lends objectivity and transferability to art 
therapy analysis and increases the professionalism of the 
art therapist. (French summary)—4A. Olson. 

9591. Erickson, Milton H. Psychotherapy achieved by 
a reversal of the neurotic processes in a case of 
ejaculatio precox. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 15(4) 217-222.—Presents а de! iled 
account of the reversal of the patterns of obsessive- 
compulsive behavior in a 38-yr-old patient suffering for 
19 yrs from ejaculatio precox. Hypnosis, posthypnotic 
amnesia, and symbolic language were used to effect à 
psychotherapeutic result.—M. V. Kline. i E. 

9592. Fish, Jefferson M. (Hunter Coll., City U. New р 
York) Dissolution of fused identity in one therapeutic _ 
session: A case study. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 462-465.—Describes 
the treatment in 1 session of 3 undergraduate Women 
who claimed that their identities had Pe A 
social-cognitive strategy of therapy was employ 
emphasizing the use of dissonant ipud communica- 
tions and a therapeutic double bind. 

us Psychiatrists and 


9593. Frank, Jerome D. 
international affairs: Pitfalls апа possibilities. 
International Journal оў Social Psychiatry, 


, 
i that 

1972-1973(Win), Vol. 18(4), 235-238.—Proposes 

psychiatric training and knowledge could be applied to 
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the reduction of international hostility. Attempts at such 
applications have failed because (a) politicians cling to 
the belief that international influence is almost entirely 
military in nature, (b) psychiatrists have been uncritical 
in their enthusiasm to offer explanations, and (c) 
psychiatric overgeneralizations often obscure simple 
points. Examples are given of the possible aid psychiatry 
might give, were these difficulties remedied.—W. Street. 

9594. Gandini, G. [Some considerations in matters of 
gastro-duodenal ulcer.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psycho- 
somatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 51-54 .—After a 
general discussion of the pathogenesis of gastro-duode- 
nal ulcer, particular attention is paid to the more strictly 
emotive factors which intervene in the development of 
the ulcer. The psychotherapeutic role of the physician 
treating ulcer patients is also considered. 

9595. Gardner, Richard A. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) The Mutual Storytelling Tech- 
nique in the treatment of anger inhibition problems. 
International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Jan), 
Vol. 1(1), 34-64.—Describes the Mutual Storytelling 
Technique, in which a child tells a story and the therapist 
analyzes its psychodynamic meaning, creates a story 
with the same characters, and introduces healthier 
resolutions and more mature adaptations. Actual thera- 
ыраа story sequences from 4 patients are present- 
ed. 

9596. Gelly, R. (Medical Center for Psychology, 
Clinic of the Air Force, Paris, France) [Psycl in 
a military setting.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomat- 
ics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 153-155.— Discusses diffi- 
culties in establishing a psychotherapeutic relationship 
with military patients, since military training promotes а 
hierarchical frame of reference, defenses against regres- 
sion, and inhibition of aggression. Suggestions concern- 
ing therapeutic methodologies with military patients are 
presented. 

9597. Giovacchini, Peter L. (U. Illinois, Medical 
School) Technical difficulties in treating some characte- 
rological disorders: Countertransference problems. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 112-128.—Discusses the problem 
of a therapist experiencing disruptive reactions within 
himself when treating certain patients suffering from 
characterological disorders. Clinical material includes 
the example of a college student who succeeded in 
alienating every student health psychiatrist who saw him, 
as well as 1 psychiatrist in private practice. — 

9598. Goering, Pete. (Menninger Foundation, Tope- 
ka, Kan.) Migraine. Menninger Perspective, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 4(3), 12-15.—Discusses the use of autogenic 
feedback in treating migraine headaches. Patients are 
taught to increase the temperature in their hands, since 
an increase in blood flow in the hands has been found to 
speed recovery from migraines. 

9599. Gullick, Eugenia L. & Blanchard, Edward В. (U. 
Mississippi, Medical Center, Jackson) The use of 
Psychotherapy and behavior therapy in the treatment of 
an obsessional disorder: An experi 
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behavior therapy in a single-S experiment. The cas 
illustrates the advantages of combining behavior therapy 
techniques with insight-oriented psychotherapy while 
systematically measuring specified target behaviors. 
—Journal abstract. 

9600. Hampe, Edward; Noble, Helen; Miller, Lovick 
C. & Barrett, Curtis L. (U. Louisville, Medical School, 
Child Psychiatry Research Center) Phobic children one 
and two years t. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 446-453.—Evaluated 
progress of 62 phobic children 1 and 2 yrs after 
termination of treatment or waiting period. 80% were 
either symptom free or significantly improved; only 796 
still had a severe phobia. Successfully treated Ss tended 
to remain symptom free and to be free from other 
deviant behaviors as well. 60% of the failures at 
termination continued to receive treatment and most 
were symptom free 2 yrs later. After 2 yrs, the effects of 
the original psychotherapy and reciprocal inhibition 
therapy no longer were related to outcome. However, 
age, status at the end of treatment, and time were related 
to outcome. Results are discussed in terms of the nature 
of child phobia and implications for research.—Journal 
abstract. 

9601. Hárdi, L (Pest County Council Psychiatric 
Centre, Budapest, Hungary) Reflection of manic-depres- 
sive psychoses in drawing tests. Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1972, Vol. 15(1), 64-70,—Presents case 
studies of the art representations of manic-depressive 
patients, tested by means of serial drawings of humans, 
Results indicate only directional trends in comparisons - 
between drawings made in the depressive phase repre- 
senting “minus phenomena" (e.g., mutilated figures) and 
drawings made in the manic рак representing "plus. 
properties" (e.g. strong, densely ар lied lines). egres] 
sion was discernible not only in drawings of a more 
primitive character but also in the construction. of 
younger figures. It is concluded that the method of 
dynamic drawing tests is useful for tracing changes in the 

tient's state during therapy or as a prognostic tool. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. : 

9602. Heimlich, Evelyn P. (New York State Psychiat- 
ric Inst, Children's Service, New York) Paraverbal 
techniques in the therapy of childhood communication 
disorders. International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 
1972(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 65-83.— Discusses the theoretical 
basis and techniques of paraverbal therapy, which uses 
components of music (e.g. rhythm, tempo, and dynam- 
ics), dance, mime, drama, and painting to evaluate the 
expressive needs of a child. The therapy provides 

portunities to improve body image and develop 
identification, a sense of mastery, viser and trust, 

9603. Ikemi, Yujiro. (Kyushu U., Medical School, 
Fukuoka City, Japan) A psychosomatic approach to 
aggressive Psychosomatics, 1972(May), Vol. 
13(3), 155-157.—Clinical experience with patients ir 
whom aggression plays an important role in variou: 
illnesses suggests that in addition to the analysis of th 
origin of their abnormal aggressiveness, it is desirable fo 
them to learn how to bring repressed aggression t 
consciousness and use it in more realistic and constru 
tive ways. In this respect, the adequate combination | 
psychodynamically-oriented psychotherapy and sor 
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new therapeutic techniques based on the theory, e.g., the 
implosive-expressive technique, should be considered in 
daily practice. 4 case reports are presented: (a) a 23-yr- 
old male suffering from cholinergic urticaria; (b) a 44-yr- 
old male with an attack of hypertension and an 
)bsessive-compulsive need; (c) а 12-yr-old boy with 
asthmatic attacks; and (d) a 39-yr-old male with 
headache, restlessness, insomnia, upset stomach, and a 
recent history of gastric ulcer.—A. M. Berg. 
- 9604. Jarreau, R. & Klotz, Reine. (Beaujon Josp., 
Clichy, France) [Psychological and therapeutic conse- 
of static-dynamic relaxation.] (Fren) Psychoth- 
erapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 71-74. 
—Describes a relaxation method used to enhance the 
patient's responsiveness to therapy which involves motor 
and respiratory exercises. The diverse therapeutic reac- 
tions of patients to this technique are summarized. 
_ 9605. Kraft, Arthur. (Long Beach Public Schools, 
Calif.) Are you listening to your child? How to bridge the 
communication gap through creative play sessions. 
New York, N.Y.: Walker, 1973. xiv, 239 p. $7.95. 
— Presents instructions and case data for the conduct of 
play therapy for 4-8 yr olds by their parents. Parent-ch- 
ild communication patterns, dependency, sibling rivalry, 
bizarre behavior, and the management of aggression are 
discussed. 
= 9606. Langs, Robert J. (State U. New York, Downs- 
tate Medical Center, Div. of Psychoanalytic Education, 
Brooklyn) A psychoanalytic study of material from 


patients in psychotherapy. International Journal of 


Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 4-45. 
— Presents a systematic study of the material offered 
during insight psychotherapy by 10 patients during a 
total of 300 sessions. The data was first used to establish 
the crucial role of context in understanding the manifest 
and latent communications from patients. Next, the 
material was scored for 17 categories, ranging from in- 
Session behavior to many dimensions of the patient's 
\verbalizations. The content was scored in 2 ways: (a) as 
eaningful surface indicators of problems, conflicts, and 
resistances and (b) as expressions of derivatives of latent, 
unconscious fantasies. The main findings were that the 
‘Most useful surface indicators were descriptions of the 
daily events of the patient's life, reports of acting-out 
behavior, disturbances in affects, and references to 
treatment and therapist. The major sources of uncon- 
scious fantasy content were conscious fantasies, manifest 
dreams in context—with and without significant associa- 
tions, and descriptions of daily life events.—Journal 
abstract. 

9607. Lazare, B. [Psychotherapeutic experience of 
the general practitioner: Observations made between 
1949-1969.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 59-61.— Discusses the value of 
Ё otherapentic techniques (i.e., persuasion and indi- 
rect methods) used by general practitioners in cases of 
bronchial asthma, duodenal ulcer, arterial hypertension 
(Stage 1) nocturnal enuresis, and bilary dyskinesia. 
Approximately 3076 of the 94 patients studied achieved 
good results. The techniques were most successful with 
duodenal ulcer patients, with 46% showing improvement. 
It is concluded that the general practitioner can 
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successfully apply psychotherapy to cases of psychoso- 
matic illness.—A. Olson. 

9608. Lee, Dong Y. & Nevison, Myrne B. (Notre 
Dame U., Nelson, British Columbia, Canada) Percep- 
tion of therapeutic conditions as a function of perceived 
level of parental acceptance-rejection. Canadian Coun- 
sellor, 1973(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 105-112.—Investigated the 
impact of the S’s perceived level of parental acceptance- 
-rejection on his perception of therapeutic conditions in 
a simulated counseling interview. It was hypothesized 
that Ss who report a low level of parental acceptance-af- 
fection are unable to perceive the counselor-offered 
therapeutic conditions as do the majority or modal group 
шешен, Based on the score indicating S's perception of 
the counselor responses in video-taped interviews, a total 
of 222 8th and 9th graders were classified as high- 
perceivers, having perceived high levels of therapeutic 
conditions (top 33% of the sample); low-perceivers, 
having perceived low levels of conditions (bottom 33%); 
or average-perceivers (middle 33%). The dependent 
variable—perceived level of parental acceptance-rejecti- 
on—was compared among the groups. Results show no 
significant dilference in the perceived level of parental 
acceptance-rejection between high- and average-perceiv- 
ers, However, compared to average-perceivers, low- 
perceivers indicated a significantly lower level of the 
mother acceptance-affection. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

9609. Lerner, Barbara. Democratic values and 
therapeutic efficacy: A construct validity study. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 491-498. 
—Studied the construct validity of the Democratic 
Values Scale (DVS), a measure of therapist authoritar- 
ianism, and of the relation of DVS scores to therapeutic 
outcome for 30 completed cases treated by 14 therapists. 
Results indicate that DVS scores are significantly related 
to other relevant therapist attitudes, to therapists actual 
choice behavior at intake, and to therapeutic outcome. 
These findings, together with previous ones from the 
same investigation, suggest that therapist authoritarian- 
ism may play a more significant role in determining 
treatment outcome than client authoritarianism. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. s 

9610. Levit, Herbert I. Depression, back pain and 
hypnosis. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 15(4), 266-269. Я к 

9611. Luborsky, Lester. (U. Pennsylvania, Medica 
School) Forgetting and remembering (momentary к 
getting) during psychotherapy: A new sample. Psyc д; 
logical Issues, 1973, Vol. 8(2, Mono. 30), 29-990 Se 
bled а tape-recorded sample from 10 patients, each О 
whom experienced at least 2 instances of nano 
forgetting, to test some of the hypotheses developed scat 
the data of an earlier pilot study and from the concep n 
repression. 3 areas were examined: cognitive di z 
ance, anxiety, and relationship with the therapist. 

rted that cognitive disturbance starts to ben 
about 2 min before the momentary forgetting and s 
subsides in about the same amount of time. Similarly, 
references to the therapist and high involvement Mie 
therapist build up and decline within approximate/y b 
same period of time. Anxiety, at least as asse = 
Mahl's 1956 speech-disturbance measure, shows 
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comparable build-up. The patient who produced the 
most momentary forgetting was selected for a study of 
the consistency of theme. One main theme, rejection, was 
found across the 13 instances that occurred during the 
first 300 sessions. Other associated themes were involve- 
ment with the therapist, helplessness, and hostility. 
—Journal abstract. 

9612. Martin, M. [А difficulty in the 
psychotherapeutic approach with patients in their 
fifties.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 55-58.—Describes the cases of 
12 adults (mean age = 52 yrs) with psychosomatic 
diseases whose psychotherapeutic treatment was hind- 
ered by an inability to concentrate. Doses of 1035 MD 
(Sureptil) greatly improved the ability to concentrate in 7 
of the Ss. 

9613. Moadel, Yahya; Schnee, Jack & Rubins, Jack L. 
(State U. New York, Medical School, Stony Brook) The 
role of psychotherapy in the medical management of 
acute psychiatric problems. American Journal of Psy- 
choanalysis, 1973, Vol. 33(1), 80-93.—Considers aspects 
of pejor which are important in determining the 
treatment of physical symptoms of emotional problems. 
The significance of acute symptomatology, the nature of 
the therapeutic factors, and the goals of treatment in 
medical intervention are examined. It is suggested that to 
immediately treat physical symptoms when an emotional 
disorder is suspected may do more harm than the good 
of reducing physical discomfort. Why the physician feels 
obligated to "treat" and why the patient feels he needs 
immediate attention may be related to unconscious 
motivations (e.g. the physician may be unconsciously 
struggling with a similar problem, or he may be 
encouraging the development of such crises for the 
patient to bring to him). It is suggested that physical 
Symptoms be considered in terms of the entire personali- 
ty structure and that the consequences of symptom 
removal be carefully considered. (22 ref)—L. Gorsey. 
. 9614. Moss, C. Scott. (Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion, Lampoc, Calif.) Treatment of a recurrent night- 
mare by hypnosymbolism. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(1), 23-30.— Presents a case 
example of the use of hypnosis in relief of nightmares 
associated with a traumatic neurosis. The presence of the 
precipitating incident of 3-yrs duration was followed by 
recurrent anxiety dreams symbolizing the situation, 
which in turn allegedly led to extensive drug taking. The 
treatment objective was to eliminate the disturbing 
dreams, which hopefully would lead to a decrease or 
elimination of the drug habit.—M. V. Kline. 

9615. Moutin, P. & Dervaux, E. (Val de Gráce Hosp., 
Paris, France) [The psychotherapeutic relationship with 
the delinquent.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 160-165.—Examines specific 
problems of psychotherapy with juvenile delinquents 
from psychoanalytic and phenomenological points of 
view. The most difficult problem is to induce the 
delinquent to establish a therapeutic relationship which 
he may consider a threat to his narcissism. The 
ambiguity of the psychiatrist's role in the penal process is 
also considered. 

9616. Oremland, Jerome D. (San Francisco Psychoa- 
nalytic Inst., Calif.) Transference cure and flight into 
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health. International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychoth- 
erapy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 61-75.—Differentiates 2 
forms of resistance stemming from different motivations. - 
3 types of transference cure are described, each repre- 
senting varying capacities for object relatedness. Im- 
provement as ubiquitous resistance is discussed, and a 
theoretical differentiation as to prognosis associated with | 
each of these types of improvement is offered. “Flight 
into health" refers to those sudden, global, massive | 
repressions and suppressions of the pathological feelings, 
actions, and activities, which characteristically occur 
very early in respond It is seen as a result of mechanisms | 
which are a mixture of splitting, denial, and projection. 
The case history is given of a 35-yr-old single male 
attorney who was extremely agitated. Transference cure 
usually occurs after some relationship has developed. | 
The transference elements involved represent varying. 
degrees of capacity to relate to objects, which give 
certain definitive characteristics of the improvement 
responses. The case history is given of a 28-yr-old single 
female secretary referred by her internist for treatment of | 
depression.—C. Kokkinis. | 

9617. Pallies, J. (Les Cadrans Solaires Clinic, School | 
& University Center of Bronchopneumology, Vence, | 
France) [Psychotherapeutic activities with the broncho- 
pathological adolescent.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psy- 
chosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1—6), 256-260. 

9618. Perloff, Milton M. & Spiegelman, Jay. Hypnosis 
in the treatment of a child's allergy to dogs. American 
Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1973(Apr), Vol. 15(4), 
SD. Quinodoz, J. M. (U. G Psycho-social 

9619. . М. (U. Geneva, Psycho-soci 
Center, Switzerland) [The psychotherapeutic import of 
relaxation for the physician.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 75-78.—De- 
scribes a relaxation technique which has a psychoanalyt- 
ic orientation and emphasizes body-psyche dynamism. 
Therapeutic results of relaxation and their importance 
for the physician are discussed. Lh 

9620. Rimm, David C. (Southern Illinois U.) Thought 
stopping and covert assertion in the treatment of 

ias. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol 41(3), 466-467.— Discusses ough 
stopping as a technique for treating obsessive thoughts 
through anxiety reduction. 6 typical cases are described. 

9621. Rossi, Ernest L. Psychological shocks and 
creative moments in psychotherapy. American Journal 
of Clinical Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(1), 9-22.—1llus- 
trates the use of psychological shock in 5 case histories 
with and without the use of hypnosis. Principles for the 
safe and successful use of such therapy are outlined. 

9622. Russell, J. Michael. (California State U., 
Fullerton) Psychotherapy and  quasi-performative 
h. Behaviorism, 1973(Sum), Vol. 102), 77-86.—Dis- 
cusses the problems associated with assuming that the 
therapy patient's statement "I think . . . .” refers to a 
hidden reality in the form of specific thoughts. The 
problems are resolved if such statements are regarded as 
conversational "stand taking” instead of referring to 
something called “thoughts” which supposedly reside in 
one’s mind.—S. M. Levin. 

9623. Sanchez, Luis J. (U. Rosario, Faculty of 
Medicine, Bogota, Colombia) [Experiment on the 
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-phenomenology of silence in eher id 1. - 
guage and silence.] (Span) Revista Colombiana de 
Ee 197Y(Sep), Vol. 2(7), 562-572.— Discusses the 
‘meaning of silence in psychotherapy. Little or nothing 
аз been said concerning silence as an interpersonal 
uman plan. Nevertheless, it is found between friends as 
Sign of the validity of their intimacy. Silence is 
‘considered both on the broad human level and as a form 
Of psychotherapy. It is noted that one often hears an 
‘expression of the idea that neither reality nor truth can 
be adequately expressed in words. The value of language 
this context is also discussed.—C. Kokkinis. 
9624. Schoop, Trudi & Mitchell, Peggy. Won't you 
join the dance? A dancer's essay into the treatment of 
Psychosis. Palo Alto, Calif.: National Press, 1974. xii, 
194 p. $8.95.—Discusses the theoretical basis of dance 
therapy and nonverbal communication with schizo- 
enic patients and describes techniques of movement 
and body expression. Brief case histories are presented to 
illustrate specific techniques, along with 1 detailed case 
study of a male schizophrenic and his “cure.” 
. 9625. Sifneos, P. E. Is dynamic psychotherapy 
contraindicated for a large number of patients with 
psychosomatic diseases? Psychotherapy & 
Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 133-136. 
—Notes that although analysts have recommended 
psychodynamic therapy (with modification) for patients 
suffering from psychosomatic diseases, there seems to be 
little useful information about the value of such 
psychological treatments. A case study of a 35-yr-old 
male peptic ulcer patient is presented to demonstrate 
that a large number of psychosomatic patients seem to 
ack an ability to verbalize an awareness of emotions and 
о express them appropriately. Therefore, they tend to 
oenefit тоге Бу psychodynamic psychotherapy. 
—Journal abstract. 
9626. Spire, Richard H. (Gowanda State Hosp., 
school of Nursing, Helmuth, N.Y.) Photographic self- 
mage confrontation. American Journal of Nursing, 
973(Jul), Vol. 73(7), 1207-1210.—Employed photo- 
rraphic self-image confrontation in providing therapeu- 
ic nursing care over 12 sessions to 12 chronic Schizo- 
'hrenic women. The technique was an effective means of 
ocusing attention on the self and prompted more self- 
xpression. To determine if a positive behavior change 
ссштей, the Adjective Check List and the Machover 
Jraw-A-Person Test were administered before and after 
he sessions. Ward staff attendants rated patients on the 
lospital Adjustment Scale. Results indicate improved 
ommunication and interpersonal relations, as well as 
lore positive self-evaluation. Positive behavioral 
hanges were noted and the progression of chronicity 
semed to be halted or partially reversed—J. Bowes. 


9627. Strupp, Hans Н. & Bloxom, Anne L. (Vanderbilt 
J.) Preparing lower-class Patients for group psychoth- 
отан evaluation of а role-induction 
m. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychol ^ 
973(Dec), Vol 41(3), 373-384. Considers "that id 
ho a preliminary “role-induction” interview with a 
Syci otherapist provides some remedy for lower-class 
atients" г performance in Psychotherapy, a more 
conomical and widely available procedure is needed. A 
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role-induction film ( Turning Point) addressed specifically 
to lower-class patients was developed, and its effects 
were systematically studied under field conditions, Each 
of 4 experienced psychotherapists treated 3 groups of 
lower-income, community agency patients(N = 122) in 
a 12-wk program. The ist group viewed Turning Point 
Prior to therapy, the 2nd had a role-induction interview 
with a psychiatrist, and the 3rd viewed a control film. 
There was consistent evidence from postinduction, in- 
therapy, and outcome measures that the 2 role-induction 
procedures facilitated a more favorable therapy experi- 
ence (р < .05). On several measures, Turning Point was 
superior to the interview. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 


9628. Truscott, Ida P. (Rollman Psychiatric Inst., 
Cincinnati, O.) Contextual constraint and the language 
function of schizophrenic outpatients. Journal of Con- 
sulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 468. 
—Compared the syntactic and semantic parameters of 
linguistic constraint in male chronic schizophrenic 
outpatients, chronic schizophrenic inpatients, and nonp- 
sychiatric medical outpatients, to determine if improve- 
ment could be made in this type of cognitive functioning. 
Results show that the schizophrenic outpatients failed to 
benefit from increased verbal meaningfulness, indicating 
a need for further therapy. 


9629. Van Putten, Theodore. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Los Angeles, Calif.) Milieu therapy: Con- 
traindications? Archives of General Po 
1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 640-643.— Considers that the 
milieu therapeutic emphasis on forced social interaction, 
participation, and liveliness may be conceptually un- 
sound for the disorganized schizophrenic patient. The 
"enriched" milieu may contain an overdose of environ- 
mental stimulation for some schizophrenics. (63 ref) 


9630. Voth, Harold M. & Orth, Marjorie H. (Men- 
ninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Psychotherapy and 
the role of the environment. New York, N.Y.: Behavior- 
al Publications, 1973. 354 p. $9.95. 


9631. Wile, Daniel B. (California State U., Hayward) 
countertransference and therapist discourage- 
ment. International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychother- 
apy, 1972(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 36-37.—Suggests that there n 
widespread discouragement in the field of руган 
py. The role of negative countertransference in E 
development of therapist discouragement is discuss n: 
This emotion is examined from the vantage point of its 
origin and manifestations. (28 ref) 


9632. Wolfromm, R. & Alby, J. M. (Rothschild Hosp. 
Paris, France) [The medical team and расона: 
tic action іп a hospital study of allergies.] Gu 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vo. 
21(1-6), 261-265. 


9633. Woltmann, Adolf G. Puppetry as a tool in nn 
psychotherapy. International Journal of С e 
Psychotherapy, 1972(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 4-96 D es 
the therapeutic uses of hand puppets when IX rm 
behavior problems, through the processes of шей us С 
tion and rojection, enter the dynamics of the pe vis 
ance. Children can be asked to provide solutions for 
conflicts in the puppet stories, and their solutions can 
used as a basis for therapy. 
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9634. Abramson, Harold A. (South Oaks Foundation, 
Amityville, N.Y.) Lysergic acid diethylamide (LSD 25): 
ХХХХІ. The use of LSD as an adjunct to psychotherapy: 
Fact and fiction. Journal of Asthma Research, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 10(4), 227-235.— Discusses the overpublicizing of 
the harmful effects of LSD and the lack of valid 
documentation of its beneficial uses. Because of media 
attention only to the sensational aspects of the drug, 
favorable reports of its use in psychotherapy have been 
overlooked. The use of the drug in a program of 
psychotherapy is described. LSD may be used to help 
shorten the process of therapy and may also be effective 
in treating heroin addiction. The use of the double-blind 
procedure in drug evaluations is recommended to 
eliminate E's bias. It is felt that small doses of LSD (less 
than 150 mcg) can be used effectively in treating 
psychological disorders—L. Gorsey. 

9635. Almy, Gary L. & Taylor, Michael A. (U.S. Naval 
Hosp., Clinical Investigation Center, Oakland, Calif.) 
Lithium retention in mania. Archives of General Psychia- 
try, 1973(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 232-234.—Studied lithium 
retention in matched groups of 10 acutely manic patients 
and 10 normal controls in a U.S. Navy hospital. 
Evaluating retention required measurement of serum 
and urinary excretion lithium ion levels over a specified 
period of time following a single orally administered 
dose of lithium carbonate. Results confirm earlier 
findings and suggest that (a) acute manic Ss retained 
significantly more orally administered lithium ion than 
normal Ss; (b) this difference was detectable by 
comparing amounts of lithium ion excreted in the urine 
but not by comparing serum concentrations; and (c) this 
difference in retention was apparent as early as 6 hrs 
after the test dose administration and increased over a 
limited time. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9636. Amin, M., et al. (McGill U., Div. of Psycho- 
pharmacology, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) A double- 
blind comparative clinical trial with Ludiomil (CIBA 34, 
276-Ba) and amitriptyline in newly admitted 
Patients. Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
15(10), 691-699.—Conducted a double-blind clinical 
trial comparing 25 mg of maprotiline (Ludiomil) and 25 
mg of amitriptyline, using 7 male and 13 female 19-62 yr 
old depressive patients as Ss. While there were no 
Statistically significant differences in overall clinical 
response to the drugs, more Ss responded favorably with 
their depressive pathology to maprotiline than to 
amitriptyline. It was noted, however, that 3 out of 4 
bipolar depressives showed hypomanic manifestations 
while on maprotiline. The possible significance of this 
finding is discussed. In 1 S a grand mal seizure was 
tecorded with combined maprotiline and propoxyphene 
hydrochloride administration, but there was no recur- 
rence of cerebral seizures when propoxyphene was 
discontinued.—Journal abstract. 

9637. Armenta, E. Arriaga; Morales, A. Calatayud; 
León, С. Cervantes & Diaz, R. Osorio. (National 
Autonomous U. Mexico, Faculty of Medicine, Mexico 
City) [Experimental study on a derivative of phenothiaz- 
ine: Pipotiazine in infantile neuropsychiatry.] (Span) 
Revista de la Clinica de la Conducta, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
6(12), 34-42.— Presents a study on neuroleptics derived 
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from phenothiazine and its application in infantile 
neuropsychiatry. Classification is made on the basis of 
new knowledge derived from improvements in neuro- 
physiology, neurochemistry, and brain metabolism. 
Pipotiazine is presented at the experimental level. It is 
administered by being injected intramuscularly with 
prolonged action of 21 days, and the palmitate every 30 
days. It is concluded that pipotiazine is equal or superior 
to neuroleptics commonly used and has light secondary 
effects. Its use for serious behavior problems of children 
and adolescents is considered.—Journal summary. 

9638. Arrigo, A., et al. (U. Pavia, Clinic of Nervous & | 
Mental Diseases, Italy) Influence of treatment оп. 
symptomatology and correlated electroencephalograph- 
ic (EEG) changes in the aged. Current Therapeutic 
Research, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(7), 417-426.—Conducted a | 
double-blind study with 20 59-79 yr old patients 
suffering from cerebral vascular insufficiency. The 
therapeutic effect of CCK-179 (Hydergine) tablets was 
compared with placebo during 12 wks of treatment. A. 
positive correlation between clinical improvement and 
reorganization of the EEG tracing under treatment with | 
the active substance was established. Placebo had little | 
effect. Significant differences in therapeutic action were. 
observed between experimental and control groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

9639. Ayuso Gutierrez, J. L. & López-Ibor Aliño, J. J. 
(U. Madrid, Clinical Hosp., Spain) Tryptophan and an. 
MAOI (nialamide) in the treatment of depression: A | 
double-blind study. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 
1971, Vol. 6(2), 92-97.—Compared the effect of iv | 
nialamide plus oral doses of tryptophan or a placebo in a 
double-blind trial with 30 hospitalized patients with 
endogenous depression. The nialamide plus tryptophan : 
Ss showed higher average improvement and more rapid 
onset of improvement than nialamide plus placebo Ss. 

9640. Baker, Timothy B. (U. California, Riverside) 
Halfway houses for alcoholics: Shelters or shackles. 
International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1972(Fal), Vol. 
18(3), 201-211.—Interviewed past residents of 7 South- 
ern California halfway houses for alcoholics. 23 Ss had 
been residents of 4 nonprofit houses and 24 Ss had been 
residents of 3 profit-making houses. Responses to a 13- 
item questionnaire indicate that profit-making houses 
were viewed as more restrictive and impersonal, less 
responsive to the patient's needs, and of less therapeutic 
value. Results point to the need for guidelines for 
establishment and management of halfway houses. 
Subsidization is suggested as a means of shifting the 
concerns of halfway house managers from economic 
survival to rehabilitation.—W. R. Street. 

9641. Bell, Robert L. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Houston, Тех.) Can addicts relate to “straights?” Drug 
Forum, 1973(Spr), Vol. 2(3), 265-270.— Discusses the 
drug abuse program of the Houston, Texas, Veterans 
Administration Hospital. Drug abusers are integrated 
into a group-therapy program which consists not only of 

rsons with problems of drug abuse but of those with a. 
variety of psychological problems. Despite difficulties in 
adjusting to the consequences of this mixture of patients, 
this program has resulted in positive therapeutic changes 
for both drug users and the other psychiatric patients. 
—Journal abstract. 


лпа, Sweden) Nicotine-containing chewing gum 
anti-smoking aid. Psychopharmacologia, 1973, Vol. 31(3), 
.191-200.—Gave chewing gum containing nicotine ог 
| placebo to 61 male and 31 female smokers attending an 
| antismoking clinic. During а 1-wk double-blind study Ss 
| receiving nicotine smoked less and chewed less gum than 
‘those receiving placebo. The difference in tobacco 
| consumption between the 2 treatment groups was most 
parent among previous heavy smokers. During a 6-mo 
follow-up phase all Ss were offered nicotine-containing 
chewing gum; the number of nonsmokers then remained 
rly constant in the initial-nicotine group while it 
‘increased in the initial-placebo group.—Journal abstract. 
_ 9643. Campbell, Magda, et al. (New York U. 
ildren's Hosp., Psychopharmacology Unit) Liothyro- 
nine treatment in psychotic and nonpsychotic children 
“under 6 years. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 29(5), 602-608.—Administered liothyronine sodium 
(Cytomel) to 14 psychotic and 6 severely disturbed 
 попрѕусһойс euthyroid preschool children for 11-19 
wks. Liothyronine was physiologically active and, as 
demonstrated by statistical analysis of ratings, an 
effective therapeutic agent in both groups, regardless of 
the level of motor activity. The drug had antipsychotic as 
well as stimulating properties. All but 6 Ss received short- 
| term trials of dextroamphetamine sulfate (Dexedrine) to 
compare the effects of the 2 drugs. Dextroamphetamine 
“was equally ineffective in hyper- and hypoactive psy- 
|chotic Ss. The behavioral and physiological effects of 
| liothyronine in euthyroid psychiatric patients is dis- 
| cussed, as well as its mechanism of action in psychotic 
| children and adults in terms of possible thyroid dysfunc- 
| tion. (59 ref)—Journal abstract. 
|. 9644. Chouinard, G.; Pinard, G.; Serrano М. & 
| Tétreault, L. (St-Jean-de-Dieu Hosp., National Inst. of 
| Scientific Research, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Potenti- 
| ation of haloperidol by a-methyldopa in the treatment of 
| schizophrenic patients. Current Therapeutic Research, 
.1973(Jul), Vol. 15(7), 473-483.—Assessed the therapeutic 
and toxic potential of the a-methyldopa-haloperidol 
combination in treating 10 schizophrenic inpatients. A 
50:1 ratio of a-methyldopa to haloperidol was used. 
Therapy commenced with the administration of a- 
methyldopa 250 mg and haloperidol 5 mg daily. On the 
2nd day, this was increased to a maximum of a- 
methyldopa 500 mg and haloperidol 10 mg daily. Ss were 
“maintained on this dosage until the end of the 4-wk 
clinical trial. 3 symptom-rating scales indicated a 
significant improvement after 14 days of treatment 
< .001), and improvement persisted until the end of 
the study. Cautious interpretation of these data is 
stressed. The hypotensive effect of the drug combination 
was significant (p < .05) only in the supine diastolic 
“blood pressure. The sedative effect was marked in 
| agitated patients. Clinical findings suggest a potentiation 
of haloperidol by a-methyldopa especially in schizo- 
ее affective symptoms (blunted affect).—Journal 
. abstract. 
|. 9645. Doust, J. W. & Huszka, L. (U. Toronto, 
esearch Section of Psychophysiology, Ontario, Canada) 
Uses of some psychoactive drugs on mineral 
ism in man. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 
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1973, Vol. 8(3), 159-172.—Serially administered an 
MAO inhibitor (phenelzine) and 2 amino acids, (trypto- 
phan and aminoacetic acid) to 7 female chronic 
schizophrenics for 3-wk periods. Measurements of body 
weight, 4 electrolytes, and 2 steroids were made at 
regular intervals. The research design included control of 
each variable and allowed for the presence in some Ss 
only of tranquilizing drugs (chlorpromazine, trifluopera- 
zine, or haloperidol) having antiadrenalin and antisero- 
tonin effects and of an anticholinergic drug (benztropine 
mesylate). Analyses of variance were employed to 
evaluate the results. Introduction of phenelzine led to an 
increase in plasma sodium and a fall in magnesium. 
Tryptophan feeding brought about increases in plasma 
sodium, potassium, magnesium, and calcium and a 
decrease in plasma corticoids and urinary 17-ketoster- 
oids. The effect of phenothiazine and butyrophenone 
tranquilizing drugs was to increase plasma potassium 
and the plasma corticoids. Body weight changes were not 
relevant to these results. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9646. Dufficy, Rafael С. (Napa State Hosp., Imola, 
Calif.) Use of psychotherapeutic drugs in the acute 
detoxification of heroin addicts. Military Medicine, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 138(11), 748-750.—Describes 2 pro- 
grams for detoxification of 1,000 addicts (mean age 25.6 
yrs) admitted to a state hospital. In Program 1, Ss were 
given 30 mg of methadone at admission, and 5-10 mg for 
the next 2 days. In addition, Ss received 100 mg of 
chlorpromazine and 20 cc of chloral hydrate at bedtime. 
In cases of marked depression, 25 mg of amitriptyline 
was administered 4 times/day. The program did not 
achieve its goal of total detoxification because (a) patient 
complaints and staff-observed patient difficulties were 
frequent: (b) many Ss exhibited mental confusion, and 
(c) a large number of drugs were used. Program 2 
combined methadone treatment from the day of admis- 
sion, 25 mg of doxepin 4 times/day, and chloral hydrate 
solution at bedtime. Supportive group therapy was also 
given. This program was extremely effective, regardless 
of the size of the addiction; patients remained in the 
program longer, participated in group activities, and 
showed that detoxification could be accomplished in less 
than 7 days. Doxepin increased emotional stability, 
which increased Ss' ability to resist the need for heroin. 
—L. Gorsey. 

9647. Edelstein, E. L.; Isac, M. & Stein, J. (Hadassah 
U. Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) How antagonistic can 
doctor's bias be on drug effect? Oxazepam as an anti- 
anxiety agent. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, 
Vol. 8(1—2), 27-36.—23 neurotic outpatients were exam- 
ined and their symptoms evaluated by both their own 
and the doctor’s questionnaires. Strict outpatient-clinic 
routine was kept. Estimation was made of the penc 
expectations and motivations for treatment, the doce 
evaluation of the patient's feelings, and the doctor $ о 
feelings toward the patient. Results indicate à Бос 
improvement rate in the lessening of anxiety and зон 
concern by oxazepam. No antagonistic influence on K 
effect by motivational factors or feelings of the therap! 
could be detected.—Journal abstract. п. of 

9648. Einstein, Stanley & Garitano, Warren. (СОП. © 
Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey, Newark) Behin 
the methadone treatment drug scene. Drug Forum 
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1973(Spr), Vol. 2), 325-333.— Discusses and evaluates 
the methadone treatment process, stressing the differ- 
ences between treatment and therapy. A schema outlin- 
ing the purposes associated with each part of the process 
is presented, including standardized evaluation, goal 
setting, role definitions, methadone maintenance modali- 
ties, re-evaluation, follow-up, early case finding, and 
prevention.—Journal abstract . 

9649. Falk, Marshall A. (Chicago Medical School, Ill.) 
The computer analyzes two psychotherapeutic agents 
in anxiety/depressed states. Current Therapeutic Re- 
search, 1973(Jul), Vol. 15(7), 488-499.—Used a statisti- 
cally reliable psychotic index scale and a computer to 
evaluate the comparative effectiveness of chlorproma- 
zine and perphenazine-amitriptyline in a double-blind 
study with 50 inpatients. The index of 16 anxiety-depres- 
sion variables was completed for the pretreatment visit 
and at 5 weekly follow-up visits. A statistical evaluation 
of the data was carried out utilizing the analysis of 
covariance approach. Statistically, both psychopharma- 
ceuticals demonstrated fairly similar effectiveness in 
almost all 16 variables. However, perphenazine-amitrip- 
tyline proved statistically superior in 4 essential elements 
(mood, anxiety, delusions, and insight) in its clinically 
recommended area of anxiety and depression. Addition- 
ally, in the final week of medication, Ss also demonstrat- 
ed statistically greater improvement in 4 other variables: 
5 (hostility-self vs environment), 6 (speech), 7 (amount of 
affect), and 16 (judgment and abstracting ability). 
Moreover, there was an evident significant S improve- 
ment in general appearance, manner, and thought 
content.—Journal abstract. 

9650. Farmer, Rae H. (Seattle Mental Health Inst., 
Wash.) Functional changes during early weeks of 
abstinence, measured by the Bender-Gestalt. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 
786—796.—Administered the Bender Visual Motor Ges- 
talt test to 100 men at an alcoholism treatment center for 
jailed alcoholics on admission and 30 and 80 days later. 
The mean age was 40.6 yrs, mean education, 11 yrs, and 
mean days of abstinence at initial testing, 13.7. The mean 
Bender-Gestalt scores decreased with time from 79.2 to 
69.6 and 62.2 (p < .001). The Ist 25 Ss whose scores 
decreased to within normal range and the Ist 25 whose 
scores did not change were followed up 3 mo after 
discharge. In the former group, 14 had maintained 
abstinence, 7 had had relapses but were abstinent at 
follow-up, and 4 were still drinking; in the latter group 
the numbers were 4, 5, and 14, respectively. The Bender- 
Gestalt scores differentiated 4 groups of alcoholics: 17 
had normal scores on tests and retests; they were 
younger and more intelligent than the rest and had fewer 
physical disturbances (early stage of alcoholism); 55 had 
initially high scores which decreased markedly at the 30- 
day retest and became normal at 80 days (middle stage 
alcoholism); 15 patients had irregular fluctuating score 
patterns on test and retests; and 12 patients had 
pathological scores on all tests. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. р 

9651. Gardos, George & Cole, Jonathan О. (Boston 
U., Medical School) The dual action of thiothixene. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 29Q), 
222-225.— Discusses dual action hypotheses which pos- 
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tulate that antipsychotic compounds may show a 
stimulating effect at low doses and an antipsychotic 
effect at higher doses. The clinical literature of thiothix- 
ene in adult schizophrenic patients is reviewed in an 
attempt to correlate optimal dose with chosen indices of 
the dual action hypothesis. Activation and side effects of 
CNS stimulation correlated highly with each other and: 
with dosage; a significant negative regression line on 
optimal dose was seen. Overall efficacy did not correlate 
with dosage or with activation-stimulation, but showed. 
the presence of an antipsychotic component at least 
equal to standard antipsychotics. The method employed 
seems suitable to test the hypothesis in other antipsy- 
chotic compounds. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9652. Gálfi, B.; Benson, Katalin & Grynaeus, T. 
(Pomáz Therapeutic Inst, Hungary) [Results of the 
effects of fluspirilene on chronic schizophrenic patients 
undergoing occupational therapy.] (Germ) International. 
Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(1-2), 37-59.—Conduct- 
ed 2 5-mo experiments with 60 chronic schizophrenic 

atients undergoing occupational therapy to test the 
effects of fluspirilene in increasing doses until the 
“optimal individual dosage” was reached. Clinical 
observations were parallelled with psychological tests 
analyzing the changes of attention, memory, thinking, 
association, reaction times, perceptual functions, and 
GSRs. Fluspirilene produced an extreme regularity 
regarding the antipsychotic effect and occurrence of side 
effects; 27 Ss showed improvement. The clinical im- 
provement was closely correlated with better perform- 
ance on the psychologial tests. It is suggested that 
fluspirilene reestablishes the psychical balance by nor-. 
malizing hyperarousal, so that the narrowing of attention 
and the disturbances of the perceptual functions cease or 
are at least diminished. (46 ref) —English abstract. 

9653. Gertler, R.; Raynes, A. E. & Harris, N. (Callan 
Park Hosp. Rozelle, New South Wales, Australia) 
Assessment of attendence and outcome at an outpa- 
tient alcoholism clinic. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 955-959.—A. 
questionnaire was completed by 97 patients during. 
attendance at a hospital alcoholism clinic. The average 
patient age was about 43 yrs, 33 were women, 86 were 
white, most were of low social class, and single, divorced, 
or separated. One yr later 20 Ss were still attending the 
clinic. No significant differences were found between the 
attenders and dropouts in sex, race, age, marital status, 
length of alcoholism history, hospitalization history, 
frequency of clinic attendance, or in Barron Ego 
Strength scores. Significantly more attenders, however, 
had experienced at least 1-уг periods of abstinence prior 
to treatment (20 vs 14%, p < .01). During the year of 
attendance at the clinic, 13 of the 20 had been drinking, 
12 had not been regularly employed. No biographic or 
demographic characteristics were related to abstinence. 
—Journal abstract. 

9654. Gibson, Stephen & Becker, Joseph. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Brockton, Mass.) Changes in 
alcoholics’ self- ей depression. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 
829-836.—Administered ће Zung Self-Rating Scale of 
Depression and A. T. Beck's Depression Inventory to 
156 men, admitted consecutively to a 4-mo program for 
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jailed alcoholics. Group I (118 Ss) were given the tests 
during Weeks 1, 6, and 10; Group II during Weeks 3, 4, 
"and 5. The groups were comparable in age and number 
‘of prior admissions to an alcoholism program, the mean 
ПО was 91 and 101 (р < .01). Group mean Zung scores 
dropped from about 48-43 on retesting in Group I and 
44-42.5 in Group II. Mean group scores on the 
ession Inventory dropped from about 36-29 in 
roup I and from 35—27 in Group II. Factor analysis of 
the weekly scores showed that the Zung scores were less 
| distorted by the effects of retesting and that it is thus a 
‘more sensitive measure of depression than the Depres- 
sion Inventory. When the Zung scores were analyzed 
"according to their constituent factors only, Vital Depres- 
sion (the somatic factor) and Pessimism-Suicide (the 
mood factor) showed a significant decrease as a result of 
the 2-wk delay imposed on Group II (p < .01 and 
P< .05, respectively). It is suggested that the improve- 
ment in depression in alcoholics during the early weeks 
of treatment is caused by a parallel improvement іп 
symptoms of physical distress. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 
__ 9655. Goldberg, J.; Gardos, С. & Cole, J. О. (Boston 
State Hosp., Dorchester, Mass.) A controlled evaluation 
of pyrovalerone in chronically fatigued volunteers. 
International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(1-2), 
60-69.—Gave 10 menopausal, chronically fatigued 
females 2 doses of pyrovalerone and a placebo in a 
“double-blind, multiple crossover design. No significant 
drug-placebo differences were obtained. However, the 
2nd administration of the drug at 20 mg, 2 times/day 
| Was the most effective drug condition, producing 
| Significant improvement on McNair's Psychiatric Outpa- 
tient Mood Scale on the factors of Fatigue, Confusion, 
апа Tension-Anxiety, and causing significant weight 
reduction. The higher dose (40 mg, 2 times/day) also 
‘reduced weight and confusion, but produced many side 
| effects. Optimal dose appears to be 60 mg/day. The 
| absence of hypertensive effect may offer a special 
indication for use in obese-hypertensive patients who 
tolerate amphetamine poorly. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9656. Goldman, Mark S.; Taylor, H. Augustus; 
Carruth, Mary L. & Nathan, Peter E. (Rutgers State U., 
Psychological Clinic) Effects of group decision-making 
on group drinking by alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of 
| Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 807-822. 
—4 male alcoholics (ages 35, 37, 41, and 51 yrs), in a 
controlled residential laboratory, made group or individ- 
ual decisions whether to drink and the amount to drink 
during a 25-day study divided into 7 periods: Period I no 
alcohol available; Period II group decisions about 
‘drinking every 30 min; Period Ш 3 individual and 5 
group decisions about drinking; Period IV ad lib 
- drinking; Periods V and VI similar to Period III except 
that at the beginning of period VI Ss were told that the 
drinking would stop in 2 days and that they would each 
earn $2.50 for every 2 hrs the group did not drink; Period 
VII no alcohol available. Alternate days were spent with 


Ё isolation days. Blood alcohol concentrations (BACs) 
үеге significantly higher during Period III and IV than 


during Period V (p < .01 in both cases). 3 Ss drank 
during Period II and then decreased drinking in Period 
III. During the Ist hr of Period VI Ss did not drink but 
then all began and reached BACs of 100-380 mg/100 ml. 
BACs did not differ significantly between socialization 
and isolation days. Ss drank more after group than 
individual decisions in Period III and vice versa in 
Period V. More decisions were violated at high than at 
low BACs. It is concluded that social influence is a 
powerful determinant of alcohol consumption and that 
therapeutically modulated controlled drinking should be 
attempted in alcoholism treatment programs. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9657. Greenberg, Roger P.; Fisher, Seymour & 
Shapiro, Jeffrey. (State U. New York, Upstate Medical 
Center, Syracuse) Sex role development and response to 
medication by psychiatric in-patients. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 675-677.—Hypothesized 
that the more feminine an S's orientation (on the 
Femininity scale of the California Psychological Invento- 
ry) the less resistance would be shown to taking 
medication, the fewer adverse side effects would be 
reported, and the fewer unusual body distortions would 
be acknowledged. Results support the hypotheses for 15 
female psychiatric inpatients, and nonsignificant trends 
were noted for the 2nd and 3rd hypotheses for 20 male 
psychiatric inpatients. 

9658. Grol, S; Goodman, L. E.; Richards, W. A. & 
Kurland, A. A. (Maryland Psychiatric Research Center, 
Baltimore) LSD-assisted psychotherapy in patients with 
terminal cancer. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, 
Vol. 8(3), 129-144.—Administered oral doses of 200-500 
iiq of LSD to 41 terminal cancer patients as an adjunct to 
psychotherapy. 16 additional Ss received intramuscular 
injections of 60-105 mg of a new psychedelic compound, 
dipropyltryptamine (DPT). 3 patients received both LSD 
and DPT administered on different sessions. The 
therapeutic results were assessed by means of a rating 
scale reflecting the degree of the patients’ depression, 
psychological isolation, anxiety, difficulty in manage 
ment, fear of death, and pain. The ratings were done by 
attending physicians, nurses, family members, LSD 
therapists and cotherapists, and independent raters. ei 
addition, the amount of narcotics required was measure 
before and after the psychedelic sessions. Systematic 
rating was carried out in a group of 31 cancer patients 
treated by LSD. Significant improvement was found in 
all the measured parameters for most of the raters. There 
was a definite, but not statistically significant, reduction 
of the narcotic medication. The global indexes used d 
gross indicators of the degree of emotional and physica 
distress indicated dramatic improvement in approxi- 
mately 29%, moderate improvement in 41.9%, no cha 
in 22.6%, and a decrement in 6.4%. (16 ref}—Journa 
abstract. & 

9659. Grof, S.; Soskin, R. A.; Richards, W. A. 


Kurland, A. A. (Maryland Psychiatric Research Center. 


Baltimore) DPT as an adjunct in psychotherapy e 
alcoholics. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, id 
8(1-2), 104-115.—Explored the usefulness of dipropy 
tryptamine (DPT) as an adjunct to psychedelic therapy 
im a pilot study with 51 alcoholic inpatients (me^ 
age = 39 yrs). Pre- and posttreatment scores on 
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battery of psychological tests (e.g, the MMPI and 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices) were compared. In addi- 
tion, pretreatment and follow-up ratings were made ona 
social history questionnaire by an independent team of 
social workers. A dramatic improvement was observed 
on psychological test variables, many reaching a high 
level of significance. Significant improvement was also 
found in the 47 Ss who could be located for follow-up 
assessment, with ratings of interpersonal adjustment, 
abstinence, and global adjustment reaching a high degree 
of significance (p < .001). 22 Ss were considered 
“essentially rehabilitated” on the basis of ratings of 
global adjustment or drinking behavior. 18 Ss had 
remained completely abstinent for the entire 6-mo 
follow-up period. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9660. Herrero, Fernando A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Dallas, Tex.) Lithium carbonate toxicity. JAMA: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 226(9), 1109—1110.— Presents the case of a 59-yr-old 
man with manic-depressive psychosis who developed 
progressive impairment of consciousness after having 
been treated with lithium carbonate for less than 1 yr. 
After the medication was discontinued, there was slow 
but complete recovery. Lithium accumulation in the 
brain is postulated. 

9661. Hudolin, Vladimir, et al. Health education of 
patients in the field of social psychiatry, notably 
alcoholics. International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 
1972(Fal), Vol. 18(3), 157-170.—Outlines problems and 
decisions to be confronted in programs of psychiatric 
health education. Practical examples are drawn from the 
techniques employed at the Zagreb (Yugoslavia) Alco- 
holic Center. This program educates inpatients in general 
hygiene and alcoholism with follow-up work extended to 
outpatients and their families. Several especially effective 
educational methods are described.—W. R. Street. 

9662. Johnson, F. N. (U. Birmingham, England) 
Psychopharmacology and pharmacotherpay in psychia- 
try. Psychosomatics, 1972(May), Vol. 13(3), 203-205. 
—Proposes that psychopharmacology is in danger of 
becoming increasingly isolated and self-contained, and 
of losing its original anchorages in the pharmacotherapy 
of psychiatric disorders. It is noted that the literature 
reveals a preoccupation with mechanisms of drug-be- 
havior interactions which relate neither directly nor 
easily to the therapeutic context. One of the main 
reasons for the existing and widening dichotomy be- 
tween empirical research and clinical practice in this area 
may lie in the failure of the research workers and 
psychiatrists to use a common conceptual language. Itis 
suggested that conceptual models of drug action are 
needed which are congruent with conceptual models of 
psychiatric disorders. А solution involves a recognition 
that what both the psychiatrist and the psychopharma- 
cologist are trying to do is simply to change behavior. 
The common conceptual language of the psychopharma- 
cologist and psychiatrist is that of behavior change. It is 
concluded that psychiatrists must describe the disorders 
which they meet in terms which the psychopharmacolo- 
gist can translate into laboratory test situations, and the 
Psychopharmacologist must present his findings in а 
conceptual language which has direct relevance to the 
clinical situation.—A. M. Berg. 
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9663. Judd, Lewis L.; Goldstein, Michael J.; Rodnick, 
Eliot H. & Jackson, Newton L. (U. California, Medical 
School, San Diego) Phenothiazine effects in good 
premorbid schizophrenics divided into paranoid-nonpar- — 
anoid status. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 29(2), 207-211.—Studied 24 good premorbid schizo- 
phrenics under a double-blind design for differential 
responses to a phenothiazine medication while receiving - 
drug and placebo regimens. Autonomic responsivity 
levels measured by skin resistance and related to drug 
status did not distinguish between the paranoid-nonpar- 
anoid status Ss. Significant findings emerged in the | 
interactions between paranoid-nonparanoid status and 
the drug-placebo condition on only the cognitive and 
perceptual measures. Paranoid Ss on placebo status 
consistently did poorly in both the clinical ratings and - 
the experimental tasks. Nonparanoid Ss showed only | 
mild-to-moderate improvement effects while receiving 
medication, and the performance of the nonparanoid Ss 
receiving placebo was often very similar to that of the 
paranoid Ss given drugs. The findings of this and other 
studies emphasize the importance of using the paranoid- 
-nonparanoid and good-poor premorbid groupings 
when doing clinical and experimental research on- 
schizophrenics—Journal abstract. 

9664. Кайт, S. C. & Klett, C. J. (Veterans Administra- - 
tion Central Office, Alcohol & Drug Dependence 
Service, Washington, D.C.) Treatment of delirium 
tremens: A comparative evaluation of four drugs. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1972(Dec), Vol. | 
33(4-A), 1065-1072.—Administered chlordiazepoxide, | 
sodium pentobarbital, perphenazine, and paraldehyde to 
46, 41, 46, and 55 Ss, respectively. Ss were male patients 
who had a history of alcoholism and who showed all 3 
cardinal symptoms of delirium tremens (disorientation, 
tremor, and hallucinations) at hospitalization. Doses of 
all drugs were adjusted to produce light sleep during the 
Ist day of treatment and suppression of target symptoms 
during the next 2-3 days. After the correct dosage had 
been determined, it was maintained at that level for 2-3 
days and gradually reduced to 10-20% per day. No 
significant differences were found between the treat- 
ments using the 4 drugs. Drugs that are cross-dependent 
with alcohol did not appear to be more effective than 
others.—L. Gorsey. 

9665. Kamyanov, I. M.; Grinbergs, 7. R. & 
Andrezinya, R. A. (Riga State Psychiatric Hosp., USSR) 

influence of methindione on bioelectrical brain 
activity, cerebral circulation, and in some disorders in 
epileptic patients.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatri, 1972, Vol. 7X6), 879-884.—Studied 36 
epileptic patients during methindione treatment. It was 
established by EEG that methindione, unlike phenobar- 
biturates and tegretol, decreases diffuse as well as focal 


senescence. Methindione decreases tension, malicious- 
ness, and depressive moods and lowers or eliminates the 
intensity of cenesthopathic feelings. Inertness and 


"thinking disorders are more refractory to treatment. 
| —English abstract. 

_ 9666. Klein, Donald Е. & Rosen, Bernard. (Long 
Island Jewish-Hillside Medical Center, Glen Oaks, N.Y.) 
" Premorbid asocial adjustment and response to phenoth- 

azine treatment among schizophrenic inpatients. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 
:480-485.—Administered chlorpromazine or placebo 
under a fixed-dosage increment schedule (300-1,200 mg) 
‘and double-blind conditions for 6 wks to 88 17-61 yr old 
"schizophrenics. Premorbid Asocial Adjustment scale and 
"Multidimensional Scale for Rating Psychiatric Patients 
‘scores were obtained for all Ss. Results support the 
thesis that response to phenothiazine treatment 
differs between asocial and nonasocial patients. Chlor- 
'promazine had consistently positive effects in reducing 
psychopathology among nonasocial patients. Negative 
[effects were significantly greater among asocial as 
compared to nonasocial patients, while its positive 
effects were significantly greater among nonasocial than 
asocial patients. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 
| 9667. Kline, James A. & Roberts, Arthur C. (Mendoci- 
“no State Hosp., Talmage, Calif.) A residential alcoholism 
treatment program for American Indians. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 
860-868.—Describes the development of an inpatient 
alcoholism treatment program for American Indian 
| alcoholics. Data concerning the education, employment, 
‘income, arrest history, marital status, and drinking 
"history and preferences of 59 male and 6 female Ss 
‘treated are presented. Ss were admitted to a ward 
exclusively for Indians; the average length of stay was 2 
‘mo. The use of disulfiram was encouraged, and individu- 
| al therapy was more successful than group therapy. The 
| Inter-tribal Council of California's alcoholism counselors 
| acted as liaison between the Indian communities and the 
hospital. The particular problems of Indian alcoholics 
pare discussed: intemperate use of alcohol beverages is an 
accepted mode of social behavior; Indian personality 
characteristics of impassivity in new situations and 
‘Teticence to discuss personal problems make them 
difficult to involve in treatemnt. The use of self-hel, 

groups is discussed in view of Indian culture. (21 ref) 
- —Journal abstract. 
... 9668. Kragh-Sorensen, P.; Hansen, C. E. & 

Marie. (Glostrup State Hosp., Denmark) Plasma levels 
- of nortriptyline іп the treatment of endogenous depres- 

Sion. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), 
~444-456.—Investigated the relationship between thera- 

peutic effect and plasma concentration of nortriptyline 
in 30 female psychiatric patients with moderate to severe 
endogenous depression. After a placebo period of 4-7 
“days, Ss received 50 mg nortriptyline 3 times daily for 4 
- Wks. Severity of depression was assessed on a rating scale 
тсе a week, and plasma concentrations were measured 
‚ times/wk. Wide variations in plasma concentration of 
nortriptyline were found; however, in all Ss except 3, 
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9669. Krasnoff, Alan. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) Self- 
reported attitudes toward drinking among alcoholics 
before and after treatment. Quarterly Journal of Studies 
on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(3, Pt. A), 947-950.—Fa- 
vorable and unfavorable opinions about drinking were 
listed by 2 samples of 45 (5 women) and 47 (10 women) 
alcoholics before and after they attended a 6-wk 
inpatient alcoholism treatment program. Both samples 
listed significantly fewer favorable opinions after treat- 
ment than before (p < .01) but not significantly more 
unfavorable opinions. No significant correlation was 
found between Ss' scores on the Marlowe-Crowne Social 
Desirability scale and changes in attitude, indicating that 
the changes in attitude did not involve a need for 
approval.—Journal abstract. 

9670. Kubička, L. & Kopřiva, К. (Charles U., Psycho- 
logical Inst., Prague, Czechoslovakia) [Value changes 
during rehabilitation treatment of alcoholics.] (Czec) 
Československá Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 227-238. 
—Examined 201 alcoholics undergoing voluntary reha- 
bilitation treatment for value changes resulting from the 
procedure. A 100-item questionnaire was administered 
before and after the treatment period of 13 wks to all Ss, 
the 130 who had completed the treatment and the 71 
who had dropped out. Ss also underwent structured 
interviews in which their responses were discussed before 
and after the treatment. A control group of 130 healthy 
men were subjected to the same questionnaire but not to 
the interview in order to find out whether their values 
had changed during the 13 wk period. Results show that 
after the treatment Ss mentioned family, work, health 
and education more often than before and were тоге 
disciplined and order oriented, determined, ambitious, 
consistent, and active. The control group showed no 
changes in the questionnaire scores. (English & Russian 
summaries)—T. Fisher. м 

9671. Kukopulos, A. & Reginaldi, D. (Psychological 
Clinic, Rome, Italy) Does lithium prevent depression by 
suppressing manias? International Pharmacopsychiatry, 
1973, Vol. 8(3) 152-158.—Gave 41 patients with 
recurrent endogenous affective disorders continuous 
lithium treatment for periods varying from 3 mo to es 
yrs. The prophylactic action of lithium was confine | 
was observed that a depressive episode was generally 
prevented or attenuated by lithium only when а 
preceding manic episode had been prevented orate 
ated by lithium. The hypothesis of “subclinical” man" 
phases is considered.—Journal abstract. 

9672. Levy, Steven T.; Forrest, John N. & Мешин 
George R. (National Inst. of Mental Health, A d 
Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, Md.) Lithium induces 
diabetes insipidus: Manic symptoms, brain and elect 
lyte correlates, and chlorothiazide treatment. ane 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 130(9), 1014-10 
—Studied a 54-yr-old female patient with lithium- 
duced, vasopressin-insensitive diabetes insipidus pare 
2 consecutive manic episodes that were Suco 
treated with lithium. Polyuria occurred several days d 
lithium-induced brain electrical changes were observe 
and at serum lithium concentrations close to. i 
mEq/liter. Polyuria began during a period of ed. д 
improvement and persisted after the ташс symp with 
subsided. Polyuria did not occur in association 
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serum lithium concentrations over 1.8 mEq/liter, and а 
4-fold increase in sodium intake did not reduce the 
polyuria. Chlorothiazide reduced polyuria and permitted 
the S to continue the lithium treatment. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9673. Liberman, Robert P.; Davis, John; Moon, 
William & Moore, Joan. (Camarillo State Hosp., Lab. for 
Behavior Modification, Calif) Research design for 
analyzing — drug-environment-behavior interactions. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
156(6), 432-439.—Proposes that research employing the 
patient as his own control while systematically introduc- 
ing and reversing the treatment conditions can be а 
useful strategy in the investigation of drug-environment- 
behavior interactions. 3 case histories of psychotics are 
discussed in which autistic withdrawal, interpersonal eye 
contact, and delusional speech were the behaviors 
targeted for intervention with phenothiazine drugs. 
Phenothiazine was shown to be the primary causal 
variable for altering social withdrawal, contributory for 
increases in eye contact, and irrelevant in the control of 
delusional speech.—Journal abstract. 

9674. Lobova, L. K.; Romel, T. E. & Igonin, A. L. 
(USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychia- 
try, Moscow) [Use of a new thymoleptic drug (34,276- 
Ba) in the treatment of depressive conditions.] (Russ) 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(6), 
925-929.—Treated 62 patients with schizophrenia and 
manic-depressive psychoses with a new CIBA antide- 
pressive drug 34,276-Ba. The depressions had different 
clinical structures and were of different severities. The 
drug appeared to be most effective in cyclothymic 
depressions with diverse structures from adynamic to 
anxious, in moderate classical depressions, and in gross 
depressions with psychomotor inhibition and vital 
anguish. This preparation was ineffective or led to 
agitated states in moderate or severe anxiety depressions. 
The antidepressive action of 32,276-Ba resembled that of 
melipramin but was more rapid and had a definite 
stimulating effect. It is concluded that compared to other 
antidepressives, this preparation has some advantages: 
its rapid therapeutic action, its combination of thymolep- 
tic and stimulating action, and its virtual nontoxicity. 
—English abstract. 

9675. López-Ibor Aliiio, J. J.; Ayuso Gutierrez, J. L. & 
Montejo Iglesias, Maria L. (U. Madrid, Spain) Trypto- 
phan and amitriptyline in the treatment of depression: 
A double-blind study. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 
1973, Vol. 8(3), 145-151.—Conducted a double-blind 
trial in which 30 hospitalized patients suffering from 
depressive illness received levotryptophan (500 mg) 
and/or amitriptyline (25 mg). Ss receiving the amino acid 
together with amitriptyline improved more than control 
Ss given amitriptyline only. The average scores obtained 
on a depression rating scale were, however, not signifi- 
cantly different at 15 days or after treatment. There was 
no evidence that either treatment had any advantage 
with regard to speed of action. Side effects were more 
numerous in Ss treated with amitriptyline plus levotryp- 
tophan than control Ss (р < .01). —Journal abstract. 

9676. Maddux, James F. & McDonald, Linda K. (U. 
Texas, Medical School, San Antonio) Status of 100 San 
Antonio addicts one year after admission to methadone 
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maintenance. Drug Forum, 1973(Spr), Vol. 2(3), 239-252. 
—Conducted a study of 100 chronic heroin users 
admitted to methadone maintenance іп a county mental - 
health center drug dependence program. 78% were on | 
methadone maintenance 1 yr later. The employment rate 
increased from 21% at admission to 65% at the end of the 
year. The number of arrests for all Ss dropped from 129 
during the year before admission to 103 during the year 
after admission. It is noted that the high number of 
arrests after admission to methadone maintenance 
represents an unexpected finding. —Journal abstract. 

9677. Magrinat, Gaston, et al. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Miami, Fla.) Ethanol and methanol metabol- 
ites in alcohol withdrawal. Nature, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
244(5413), 234-235.—Treated 21 29-72 yr old consecu- 
tive admissions to an alcohol detoxification center with 
chlordiazepoxide, flurazepam, and vitamin therapy over 
a 5-day period. Ss were divided into high and low blood- 
alcohol-level groups. Blood concentrations of ethanol, 
methanol acetaldehyde, and formaldehyde were deter- | 
mined daily. Blood acetaldehyde, methanol, and formal- 
dehyde-formic acid concentrations were higher for the - 
high-alcohol group over 5 days, 1 day, and 4 days of 
testing, respectively. The delayed and elevated concen- 
trations of formaldehyde-formate supports the hypothe- 
sis that the oxidative enzyme systems induced by chronic 
alcohol consumption will metabolize methanol when 
ethanol is withdrawn. It is stressed that these conclusions 
reached with "street alcoholics” must be used with 
caution when working in the laboratory under controlled 
conditions.—B. McLean. 

9678. Máthé, Valéria; Kassay, György & Tiiske, 
Márton. [Results of glucose tolerance tests and 
changes in inorganic serum phosphate and potassium 
levels in schizophrenic patients responding and not 
responding to treatment with psychotropic drugs.] . 
(Germ) International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1971, Vol. 6(2), 
111-130. 

9679. Mendels, J. & Chernik, D. A. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Depression Research Unit) The effect of lithium 
carbonate on the sleep of depressed patients. Interna- 
tional Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(3), 184-192. 
— Studied the EEGs of 5 depressed patients during 113 
drug-free nights and 150 nights while receiving lithium - 
carbonate. Lithium appeared to normalize the sleep 
patterns by increasing 6-wave sleep and decreasing REM 
sleep. This effect is compared with that of tryptophan on 
sleep and consideration is given to the possible role of 
biogenic amines in the mediation of these changes. (40 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9680. Mendels, J. & DiGiacomo, Joseph. (U. Pennsyl- 
vania, Depression Research Unit) The treatment of 
depression with a single daily dose of imipramine 
pamoate. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
130(9), 1022-1024.— Conducted a controlled comparison 
study of the effects of 50 mg of imipramine hydrochlo- 
ride given 3 times daily to 21 patients and 150 mg of 
imipramine pamoate in a single bedtime dose adminis- 
tered to 19 patients. Results reveal no significant 
difference in either therapeutic effects or side effects. 
The advantages of a single night dose of antidepressant 
medication are noted.—Journal abstract. 
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М 9681. Mendlewicz, Julien; Fieve, Ronald R. & 
E Frank. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., New 


mel 

try, 1973(Sep), Vol. 130(9), 1011-1013.—Randomly 
assigned 72 manic-depressive patients to treatment with 
' either lithium carbonate or placebo. Of these, 67% were 
‘treated successfully and 33% were long-term failures. 
| Data that reflected the incidence of psychopathology in 
| the Ist- and 2nd-degree relatives of the Ss were collected. 
Striking differences were observed in the backgrounds of 
| lithium responders and failures: response to lithium 
treatment was significantly associated with the presence 
of manic-depressive illness in the Ss’ families. (15 ref) 
- —Journal abstract. 

- 9682. Miller, Judith. The Seed: Reforming drug 
| abusers with love. Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 182(4107), 
| 40-42.—Describes a drug abuse rehabilitation program, 
| "The Seed," which is causing much controversy in 
- Florida. Based on what is called a philosophy of love, the 
| program attempts to rescue young (9-30 yr old drug 
"abusers by changing their attitudes toward drugs and 
_ toward their environment through “psychological recon- 
| ditioning.” The founder of the Seed, Art Baker, claims a 
90% success rate, and the program's proponents note that 
‘it unquestionably does make problem teenagers abandon 
| their rebellion against society. However, the program's 
"detractors, mostly professionals involved in other drug 
| abuse programs, claim that it is dangerous because it 
relies on brainwashing,” and because confrontation 
| therapy and “peer pressure group interaction” may have 
- long-term ill effects. One clinical psychologist, J. Elenew- 
_ ski, has treated approximately 200 former Seed clients 
| for whom the program has been destructive. It is argued 
| that the type of peer pressure practiced by the Seed can 
| accelerate, emphasize, or mask a severe emotional 
- disturbance.—B. McLean. 

| __ 9683. Miller, William C.; Marcotte, David В. & 
| McCurdy, Layton. (Medical U. South Carolina) A 
- controlled study of single-dose administration of imipra- 
|| mine pamoate in endogenous depression. Current 
| Therapeutic Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 15(10), 700—706. 
— Compared the effects of a single daily dosage of 75 mg 
of imipramine pamoate with 25 mg 3 times daily of 
|| imipramine hydrochloride. Double-blind, randomized 
| methodology was used, with placebo capsules used to 
balance dosage schedules for 35 depressive clinic 
patients. Global depression, depression-associated anxie- 
ty, and neurotic symptoms were evaluated. Imipramine 
| pamoate effected statistically significant improvement in 
- all measurements as compared to baseline, but there 
were no significant differences between the 2 groups at 2 
| or 6 wks. The groups were also statistically indistinguish- 
| able with respect to final assessment of drug effect. 
Overall good to excellent response occurred in about 3 
_ ош of 4 Ss in each group. Imipramine pamoate seemed 
to provide more consistent symptomatic improvement 
_ than did imipramine hydrochloride. Generally mild side 
. effects occurred with equal frequency in both groups. 
| E Results confirm the therapeutic equivalency of a single 
| daily 75 mg dose of imipramine pamoate and divided 
doses of imipramine hydrochloride.—Journal abstract. 
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9684. Morgan, Arthur J. (Pennsylvania Hosp. Com- 
munity Mental Health Center, Philadelphia) Minor 
tranquilizers, ‚ and sedatives. American Jour- 
nal of Nursing, 1973(Jul), Vol. 73(7), 1220-1222.—Dis- 
cusses the dangers of prescribing minor tranquilizers, 
sedatives, and hypnotics without good knowledge and 
understanding of the patient and his physical and 
emotional problems. It is suggested that other techniques 
of reducing stress (е.р., transcendental meditation and 
Yoga) should also be made available. 

9685. Newmeyer, John A. & Anderson, Steven. 
(Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, San Francisco, 
Calif.) Astrology and addiction: An empirical probe. 
Drug Forum, 1973(Spr), Vol. 2(3), 271-278.—Obtained 
birthdates from 1,386 heroin abusers at a detoxification 
clinic to determine if certain zodiac signs occurred more 
Sonet in this population than in the general public. 
Results show that Aquarius, Virgo, and Gemini occurred 
significantly more often, and Scorpio and Capricorn 
significantly less often, than in the general population. 
(20 ref) 

9686. Overall, John E.; Brown, Dan; Williams, Jack D. 
& Neill, Lex T. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) 
Drug treatment of anxiety and depression in detoxified 
alcoholic patients. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 218-221.— Tested the therapeutic 
effects of representative drugs of the phenothiazine, 
benzodiazepine, and tricyclic classes on 128 new admis- 
sions to an alcohol treatment unit. Psychological test 
batteries, including the MMPI, WAIS, and Internal- 
External Control Scale, were administered before and 
after the 3-wk treatment. Ss received the following drugs 
in 3 randomly selected groups: mesoridazine (Serentil, 
Lidanar), 25 mg 3/day; chlordiazepoxide, 10 mg 3/day; 
and amitriptyline hydrochloride (Elavil), 25 mg 3/day. 
Results suggest that the benzodiazepine was less effective 
at the low-dose level than were the phenothiazine Or 
tricyclic drugs. Cross-tolerance between alcohol an 
benzodiazepines is proposed as a possible explana 
for the results. Results may have implications not о ly 
for the management of alcoholic patients, but also. or 
the use of psychotropic drugs in the treatment of алу 
and depression in other patients with histories of alcoho 
abuse. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 4 ke 

9687. Pearlman, Samuel & Silverman, Irving. (BE 
lyn Coll, City U. New York) The role of rese 
drug abuse intervention: Street drug analyses. 2705 
Forum, 1973(Spr), Vol. 2(3), 227-237.—Cites 12 i 
projects which chemically analyzed the constituen d 
black-market street-drug samples. Results are repo d 
which indicate that adulterations and substitutions ; 
other materials for the alleged drugs have bee 
pattern in illicit chemical marketing. It is conclude ae 
dissemination of such information may help to re a 
drug abuse in the young where drug informato z 
education programs have been sterile of results. ( 

—B. McLean. ae 

9688. Pittman, David J. & Tate, Robert L. (Washi? 
ton U., Social Science Inst.) A comparison о! A 
treatment ms for alcoholics. International M 
of Social Psychiatry, 1972(Fal) Vol. 18Q). Ba a 
—Administered intensive inpatient care to an a A 
mental group of 177 alcoholic patients for 3-6 wks. 
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control group of 78 alcoholic patients received a more 
conventional course of inpatient care for 7-10 days. 
Patients in the experimental group were directed to 
outpatient care programs, while the patients in the 
control group were not. Follow-up interviews after 1 yr 
investigated drinking behavior, socioeconomic status, 
residential quarters, migration, general health, illegal 
behavior, and social stability. Both groups exhibited 
improvements on these measures. There were no signifi- 
cant differences related to treatment method.—W. R. 
Street. 

9689. Puca, F. M.; Bricolo, A. & Turella, G. (U. Bari, 
Clinic for Nervous & Mental Disease, Italy) Effect of L- 
dopa or amantadine therapy on sleep spindles in 
Parkinsonism. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 35(3), 327-330.—Studied 
sleep spindles in 44 Parkinsonian patients before and 
during levodopa or amantadine therapy. Increase of 
spindling was observed, less evident in patients after 
thalamotomy, after 1-2 mo of levodopa treatment but 
only in those showing clinical improvement. After 6-24 
mo of levodopa treatment a further spindle increase was 
noted. Amantadine treatment gave rise to increase in 
spindling; however, less than that observed after 1-2 mo 
of levodopa therapy. The increase in spindling observed 
in all clinically improved Ss confirms previous observa- 
tions of spindle decrease in Parkinsonism. (French 
summary) (27 ref)—Journal summary. 

9690. Pujol Doménech, J.; Sarró Martín B. & de la 
Cruz, M. (U. Barcelona Hosp., Spain) [Treatment of 
mania and prophylaxis of the phases with lithium 
carbonate.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia 
Médica, 1972(Jan), Vol. 10(5), 279-286.—Discusses 
primary and secondary effects of using lithium carbonate 
to treat manics and also manic-depressive psychotics. 

9691. Renner, John A. & Rubin, Mark L. (Harvard U., 
Medical School, Boston) Engaging heroin addicts in 
treatment. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 130(9), 976-980.— Treated 456 unselected addicts in 
an outpatient methadone detoxification program carried 
out in a general hospital psychiatric emergency clinic. It 
is stressed, however, that success requires a structured 
program, interested and trained staff members who are 
available on a daily basis (including some paraprofes- 
sionals), and a responsible senior staff member who can 
гип the program, set necessary limits, and provide 
support for the other staff members. Such a program 
must be seen as only the beginning of a long-term 
therapeutic effort for addicts and is clearly most 
successful with those who can be reached at an early 
Stage in their addiction Journal abstract. 

9692. Rickels, Karl, et al. (U. Pennsylvania Hosp.) 
Bromazepam and phenobarbital in anxiety: A controlled 
study. Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
15(10), 679-690.—Conducted a 4-wk double-blind trial 
in which 115 anxious outpatients from 3 neurotic 
Populations received bromazepam (18-24 mg/day). 
phenobarbital (90-120 mg/day), or placebo. Bromazep- 
am and phenobarbital produced significantly more 
improvement than placebo in the moderately ill but not 
in the mildly ill anxious neurotic Ss. Low socioeconomic 
class clinic Ss responded particularly poorly to broma- 
zepam and phenobarbital. Secondarily depressed anx- 
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ious Ss improved more with both compounds than Ss 

without such secondary features. Bromazepam produced 

significantly more sedative side effects than either 
phenobarbital or placebo. Several suggestions are offered 

for the design of further studies in order to determine the 

appropriate role of bromazepam in the treatment of 

neurotic anxiety.—Journal abstract. 

9693. Rifkin, Arthur; Kurtin, Stephen B.; Quitkin, — 
Frederic & Klein, Donald F. (Long Island Jewish-Hillside 
Medical Center, Aftercare Clinic, N.Y.) Lithium-induced 
folliculitis. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 130(9), 1018-1019.—12 patients receiving long-term 
treatment with lithium developed folliculitis on their 
extremities and/or trunks. The rash disappeared in 3 Ss 
who discontinued lithium therapy, and in 1 it reappeared 
when she again received lithium. It is concluded that 
folliculitis is a common, but not serious, side effect of 
lithium treatment.—Journal abstract. ; 

9694. Satterfield, James H., et al. (Gateways Hosp. 
Hyperkinetic Children's Clinic, Los Angeles, Calif.) 
Response to stimulant drug treatment in hyperactive | 
children: Prediction from EEG and neurological find- 
ings. Journal of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 36-48.—Studied neurological exam- 
inations, EEG findings, and behavioral responses to 
methylphenidate treatment in 57 hyperactive 5-10 yr old 
males. Results indicate that Ss with minor neurological 
abnormalities in 4 or more categories responded to the 
drug with significantly more improvement (р < .01) 
than Ss without abnormalities. Ss with abnormal EEGs 
had significantly more improvement (p < .001) than 
those with normal EEGs. A significant correlation was 
found between the degree of evidence of brain dysfunc- 
tion (obtained from EEG and neurological examina- 
tions) and the probability of response to methylpheni- 
date treatment. It is suggested that both the neurological 
and the EEG examinations play a significant role in the 
assessment of hyperactive children. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9695. Serafetinides, E. A.; Willis, D. & Clark, M. L. 
(U. California, Center for the Health Sciences, Los 
Angeles) The EEG effects of chemically and clinically 
dissimilar antipsychotics: Molindone vs. chlorproma- 
zine. International Pharmacopsychiatry, 1971, Vol. 6(2), 
71-82.—Conducted a 3-mo double-blind, placebo con- 
trolled study of molindone and chlorpromazine with 44 
chronic schizophrenics. The chlorpromazine Ss showed 
the greatest clinical improvement and the greatest EEG 
changes (slower, more abundant alpha; emergence of 
theta). Molindone Ss, while different from placebo Ss in 
the amount of slow alpha, did not show significant 
increases in theta. 

9696. Shapiro, Yu. L.; Vaintrub, M. Ya.; Grinberg, K. 
N. & Zhurkov, V. S. [Teratogenic and mutagenic effects 
of some anticonvulsive and psychotropic drugs: A 
survey of the literature.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(6), 934-940.—Reviews the 
world literature on teratogenic and mutagenic effects of 
anticonvulsive drugs, and phenothiazines and other _ 
psychopharmacological preparations, to draw the atten- 
tion of doctors and scientists to the possibility of these 
effects. Such information should enable the working out 
of special therapeutic tactics in the treatment of epilepsy, 
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schizophrenia, and neuroses during pregnancy to prevent 
|. these effects. (69 ref)—J. Larsen. 
- 9697, Sikic, Branimir L; Walker, Roger D. & Peterson, 
|. Dennis К. (Georgetown U. Hosp.) An evaluation of a 
| program for the treatment of alcoholism in Croatia. 
— International Journal of Social Psychiatry, 1972(Fal), Vol. 
— 18(3, 171-182.—Describes in detail the course of 
treatment followed at the Institute for the Study and 
- Control of Alcoholism, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. The pro- 
_ gram emphasizes education, family involvement, and 
- Continued contact with outpatients. The daily schedule 
_ of the patient includes drug therapy, group therapy, 
| education, occupational therapy, recreation, music thera- 
ру, and family therapy. Summary figures present patient 
- profiles, rates of improvement, and describe the local 
| prevalence of alcoholism. Continued abstinence is highly 
| related to the patient's joining a Club of Treated 
© Alcoholics, his family's participation in the program, and 
— his ability to secure and maintain employment.—W. А. 
© Street. 
| _ 9698. Singh, Man M. (Bronx State Hosp., Clinical 
| [К Чойапшососву Unit, М.Ү.) Psychopharmacologi- 
Е: study of schizophrenia: Some ways out of an 
| impasse: A case study with haloperidol. International 
| Pharmacopsychiatry, 1973, Vol. 8(1-2), 80-98.—Attempt- 
| ed to find fresh approaches to the psychopharmacologi- 
_ cal study of schizophrenia by investigating the problems 
| of research design, ward setting, interactions between 
_ drug and patient milieu, and observational techniques in 
| a longitudinal, double-blind study of haloperidol in 10 
| acute schizophrenics. A “model ward” was established to 
— provide a structured, reality-oriented milieu, and a ward 
| staff questionnaire was used to monitor the milieu. 
| Patient behavior was repeatedly measured through the 
use of psychopathology scales as well as a series of 
| specially designed “life-functions rating scales." Several 
- Valuable insights into the therapeutic process were 
| gained and some hypotheses concerning the nature of 
Schizophrenic disorder were formulated. These include 
(aja nontherapeutic interaction between the neuroleptic 
| and anti-Parkinsonism treatment which was reflected in 
- the whole therapeutic milieu; (b) differences in the 
. course of changes in cognitive dysfunctions and social 
| avoidance behavior, with the latter being selectively 
increased by anti-Parkinsonism medication; (c) consider- 
able residual deficits in the cognitive as well as social 
| functions after treatment; and (d) the suggestion that 
both these derangements might reflect fundamental 
= developmental defects. (42 ref) —Journal abstract. 
= 9699. Smulevich, A. B., et al. [Regularities in the 
effect of long-acting drugs based on experience with 
moditen-depo.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhia- 
trii, 1972, Vol. 72(6), 912-920.— Treated 25 ambulatory 
schizophrenic patients with fluphenazine decanoate. А 
- correlation was demonstrated between the phenazine 
E blood level and therapeutic. effectiveness; and the 
| severity of side effects (most often extrapyramidal 
89% disturbances) correlated with the blood content of 
oxidized forms of fluphenazine. Apparently fluphenazine 
decanoate is most effective in the treatment of pseudo- 
neurotic hallucinatory disorders. Optimal dosages are 
_ 12.5 mg and 25 mg with nding 2-4 wk intervals 
_ between administrations. The difference in efficacy 
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between neuroleptics with prolonged and short-term 
action may be due to the fact that the influence of a 

is determined not only by its chemical structure but also 
by the duration of its influence on the brain. (47 ref) 
—English abstract. 

9700. Stallone, Frank; Shelley, Edward; Mendlewicz, 
Julien & Fieve, Ronald R. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, New York) The use of lithium in affective 
disorders: IIl. A double-blind study of prophylaxis in 
bipolar illness. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 130(9), 1006-1010.—Studied 52 manic- 
depressive patients who were assigned to either lithium 
or placebo during their normal interval phases for 
periods up to 28 mo. Ss receiving lithium had fewer 
manic and depressive episodes per patient-year than 
placebo Ss. However, this difference may have been due 
to a sample bias produced by a large dropout rate among 
Ss who had manic episodes. The findings suggest a 
relationship between response to lithium and family 
history of bipolar illness.—Journal abstract. ч 

9701. Stevens, Barbara C. (Medical Research Council 
Social Psychiatry Unit, London, England) Role of 
fluphenazine decanoate in lessening the burden of 
chronic schi ics on the community. Psychological 
Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 3(2), 141-158.—Conducted a 
double-blind placebo controlled trial of fluphenazine 
decanoate to investigate the social effects of the drug on 
81 schizophrenics. Among Ss on placebo there was а 
deterioration in family relationships, which was due to 
an increase in aggression, noisiness, talking about 
delusions, and socially embarrassing behavior after 
withdrawal of active drug. (58 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9702. Stevens, Janice R. (U. Oregon, Medical School, 
Portland) An anatomy of schizophrenia? Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 29(2) 177-189. 
—Considers (a) the particular value of bi 
blocking agents in the treatment of schizophrenia, (b) the 
nearly unique distribution of dopamine axons to neostri" 
atum and limbic striatum, and (c) the special anatomic 
relationship of striatum to limbic structures in reni n 
clinical, EEG, and experimental data. Data suggest i а! 
pre-emption of consciousness by characteristic ear, 
sense of unreality, or heightened or distorted e = 
sensory perception in schizophrenic patients 1s 29 a 
linked to the physiology of the limbic system an d 
striatal "filter" Anatomic and physiologic а S 
indicate that limbic striatum consisting of muc $m А 
accumbens, olfactory tubercle, and nucleus ae in 
terminalis resembles caudate putamen not опу. t 
ultrastructure and histochemistry, but also as a Mu. 
of efferents from limbic cortex, amygdala, and hipP o 
campus in a pattern that parallels the projections te 
neocortex on neostriatum, the inputs and ‚О 
providing the major dines. 5 briet 
reports are presented. (71 ref)—Journal abstract. 

P5703. Tei, G. С.; Tosi, E. C. & Hattab, J. R. by 
of N-demethyldiazepam in outpatients ше Үз. 
insomnia. Current Therapeutic Research, 1973000), і 
15(7), 460-464. —Administered N-demethyldiazepam 
22 insomniac outpatients with favorable results. Ss Ис 
previously under nitrazepam therapy for he aad 
symptomatology. Comparative study of the em ES 
the Ss’ preferences permitted fixing an average 00 
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mg. This amount was effective against sleep disturbances 
without provoking undesirable side effects. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9704. Turek, I. S., et al. (Maryland State Psychiatric 
Research Center, Clinical Sciences Div., Baltimore) 
Tiotixene and thioridazine in alcoholism treatment. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
34(3, Pt. A), 853-859.—Conducted a double-blind study 
of the efficacy of thiothixene and thioridazine using 61 
hospitalized male alcoholics without psychoses or organ- 
ic disease, but with manifest signs of anxiety. Ss received 
placebo or mean daily doses of 12.3 mg of thiothixene 
and 156.8 mg of thioridazine. Anxiety scores did not 
differ significantly between the 3 groups after 4 wks of 
medication; they were significantly reduced in all 3 
groups after treatment. Blood counts, serum glutamic 
oxaloacetic transaminase, and blood urea nitrogen 
before and after treatment were normal. Minor side 
effects were noted in the 2 drug groups and were 
controlled by dosage manipulation. Both drug-treated 
groups showed more tremor than did the placebo group 
throughout treatment. The average rise in forearm blood 
flow in response to stress was 56% before and 36% after 
treatment; neither drug produced a response significant- 
ly different from placebo. Mean resting forearm blood 
flow was high and comparable in all 3 groups before 
treatment; after treatment it dropped significantly in Ss 
treated with thiothixene but did not change significantly 
in the other 2 groups. It is concluded that there were no 
differences between placebo and thioridazine and thio- 
tixene in the control of anxiety and depression in 
alcoholics. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9705. Vencovsky, E. (Charles U., Psychiatric Clinic, 
Plzen, Czechoslovakia) [Twenty years of chlorpromazine 
in psychiatric practice.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska Psychia- 
trie, 1972(Dec), Vol. 68(6), 321-328.—Discusses the 
merits of neuroleptic pharmacology in the treatment of 
mental disorders and the important contribution of 
chlorpromazine. The history and development of chlor- 
promazine are surveyed from its introduction into 
clinical practice in 1952, Its increasing use in Czechoslo- 
vakia and the world are described. (English & Russian 
summaries)—T. Fisher. 

9706. Vovin, В. Ya. & Vovina, E. N. (Leningrad 
Bekhterev Psychoneurological Inst., Div. of Pharmaco- 
logical Research, USSR) [Long-acting neuroleptic drugs 
and their use in mental disorders.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(6), 920-924. 
—Treated 50 ambulatory chronic schizophrenic patients 
for 6-12 mo with fluphenazine enanthate, fluphenazine 
decanoate, and flupenthixol decanoate. A significant 
increase in the duration of remissions and improvements 
in social and occupational activities was demonstrated. 
Results support the practicality of long-acting drugs in 
Psychiatric practice, especially in out-patient services. 
The use of such drugs eliminates uncontrolled admihis- 
tration of maintenance dosages and allows reduction in 
quantities, thus decreasing side effects. The drugs also 
alleviate the patients’ feelings of permanent dependency 
on administration of the drugs in in-patient conditions, 
facilitate organization of treatment, and free personnel 
pe repeated daily administrations. (23 ref)—English 
abstract. 
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9707. Wyatt, Richard J.; Kaplan, Jonathan & Vaughan, 
Thomas. (Saint Elizabeths Hosp., National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Psychopharmacology, 
Washington, D.C.) Tolerance and dependence to sero- 
tonin: А speculation. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 597-599.—Observed that rapid 
increases and abrupt discontinuation of the serotonin 
precursor 5-hydroxytryptophan (SHTPN) produced 
striking behavioral effects (е.р., nausea, mild diastolic 
hypotension, and a hyperkinetic syndrome) in 11 
phenothiazine-resistant chronic schizophrenics. These 
effects were greatly diminished by gradual changes in 
SHTPN dosages. It is suggested that tolerance and 
dependence developed to 5HTPN administration in 
these Ss and perhaps to serotonin itself. It is also 
speculated that rapid changes, even from normal 
serotonin concentration, may be responsible for many of 
the behavioral effects observed when the metabolism of 
serotonin is altered. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9708. Zaitsev, S. G.; Gromova, V. V.; Khmelevskiy, D. 
L. & Orlov, V. M. (Moscow Scientific Research Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Div. of Psychopharmacology, USSR) [Deter- 
mination of the profile of psychotropic action of Noveril 
(dibenzepine) in depressive syndromes by the clinical- 
statistical method.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(4), 574-583.—Studied 40 
patients with depressive syndromes occurring in circular 
psychosis and schizophrenia, who were being treated 
with the antidepressant Noveril. The presence and 
intensity of 13 psychopathological variables (symptoms) 
were registered. Development of symptoms in all Ss was 
classified according to 4 types of tendencies, taking into 
account the results of treatment as well as fluctuations in 
its course. Frequency analysis of differences made 
possible the evaluation of Noveril as a fast-acting, 
efficacious thymoleptic drug with a primary effect upon 
lowered levels of vitality, with some inhibitory qualities 
but predominant stimulatory effects, and with a relative- 
ly neutral effect upon depressive delusional ideas. 
However, hypochondriacal disorders could be aggravat- 
ed with high doses of Noveril. (25 ref) —English abstract. 

9709. Zakowska-Dabrowska, T. & Rybakowski, J. 
(Medical Academy of Poznán, Psychiatric Clinic, Po- 
land) Lithium-induced EEG changes: Relation to lithium 
levels in serum and red blood cells. Acta Psychiatrica 
Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 49(4), 451-465.—Investigated 
the effect of lithium carbonate (Eskalith) on EEGs in 
19-60 yr old patients (14 manics, 13 depressives, and 8 
controls with neurosis or personality disorder) after a 
single dose of lithium carbonate (18.4 mg/kg) and after 
chronic administration of the drug (1,200 mg/day) for 2 
wks. Results show an interference of lithium with alpha 
activity and with theta and delta waves. Focal and 
paroxysmal changes were observed both after a single 
dose and, more frequently and more marked, after the 2- 
wk administration. No relation between EEG changes 
and the clinical state, the therapeutic outcome, and 
serum lithium level was noted. The mean erythrocyte 
lithium level was significantly higher in Ss who, after 2 
wks of lithium administration, showed marked EEG 
abnormalities than in Ss showing no abnormalities. It is 
suggested that determinations of the intracellular lithium 
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considerations іп 
| comments. Journal о 
- 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 532-539.—Presents comments of 3 
_ reviewers on A. E. Kazdin's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 5) 


= concentration (e.g., in the erythrocytes) may be informa- 
tive. (20 ref)—Journal summary. 
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“programs. A distinction is made between applied 


research and basic-theoretical research: applied research 

lem, whereas 
rinciple (e.g. 
for assessing 
within-S effects other than reversals and multiple 
baselines is suggested. The problem of response and 
stimulus specification is thought to be more general than 
indicated in Kazdin's paper. The failure of the paper to 
provide a specific procedure or tool which would be 
useful in behavioral research is commented upon and 
Kazdin's analyses of specific research designs are 


discussed.—L. Gorsey. 


9711. Barlow, David H. (U. Мишин, Medical 
School, Jackson) Increasing heterosexual responsive- 
ness in the treatment of sexual deviation: A review of 
the clinical and experimental evidence. Behavior Thera- 


4 n 1973(Oct), Vol. 4(5), 655-671.—Considers that 
езрї 


te wide agreement that avoidance of heterosexuality 
is a major component in the genesis and maintenance of 
sexual deviation, the development of therapeutic proce- 
dures to increase heterosexual responsiveness has been 
largely neglected in favor of aversion therapy to suppress 
deviant responsiveness. Therapeutic procedures that 
have been employed to increase heterosexual responsive- 
ness include aversion relief therapy, systematic desensiti- 
zation, social retraining, and pairing techniques in which 
sexual arousal is elicited and associated with heterosexu- 
al stimuli. Clinical and experimental evidence for the 
effectiveness of these procedures is evaluated and some 
newly developed techniques described. The relationship 
of these procedures to aversion therapy in the treatment 
of sexual deviation is discussed. (3% р ref)]—Journal 
abstract. 

9712. Baumel, Lee N. (Cedars Sinai Medical Center, 
Los Angeles, Calif) Psychiatrist as music therapist. 
Journal of Music Therapy, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 83-85. 
— Reports that the introduction and invitation for music 
to enter the group therapy situation has been a valuable 
new tool in facilitating group process in terms of affect. 

9713. Begelman, D. A. (Kirkland Coll., Div. of Social 


Sciences) Ethical issues in behavioral control. Journal of 


Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Jun) Vol. 156(6), 
412-419.—Argues that moralistic constraints against the 
development of behavior therapeutic practices frequently 
Spring from a generalized distrust of behaviorism's 
emphasis on control of human behavior, as well as 
disbelief that behavioral methods are ey 


_ capable of meeting the рае challenge. Suci 
о 


criticisms are examined and found to be based on 
retations of the concept of behavioral control 
eoretical formulations of deviancy which are 


themselves far from established. Methodological empha- 
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sis on behavior, it is argued, enables the therapist not 
only to address himself to the experimental development 
of increasingly powerful techniques of behavior change, 
but equips him to be more critical of traditional 
confusions between scientific and moral doctrines and to 
develop a unique moral perception of the deviant 
individual. Weaknesses in the behavioristic position on 
methaethical issues are discussed, specifically the mis- 
characterization of the relationship between facts and 
prescriptive rules. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9714. Brown, Н. Alan. (Bangor Mental Health Inst., 
Me.) Role of expectancy manipulation in systematic 
desensitization. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychol- 
ору, 1973(Dec) Vol. 41(3) 405-411.—Manipulated 
expectancy, relaxation, and hierarchy content in а 
2 X 2 design with 2 additional control groups. Ss were 
76 spider-phobic undergraduates. It was hypothesized 
that a major portion of therapeutic change following 
desensitization could be accounted for by the Ss’ 
responses to positive feedback inherent in the paradigm. 
Ss saw either photographs of spiders or blank slides that 
they believed to be tachistoscopically-presented pictures 
of spiders. One-half of the Ss believed their progress 
through the hierarchy to be contingent on autonomic 
responses; the others believed rate of progress to be 
random. Findings did not support the hypothesis that 
expectancy is the only factor in desensitization, but they 
did clarify the role of expectancy vis-à-vis the counter- 
conditioning elements typically discussed in the litera- 
ture. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9715. Camacho Muñoz, M. (Los Prados Neuropsy- 
chiatric Sanatorium, Jaén, Spain) [Some considerations 
about group psychotherapy: Our experience in groups 
of alcoholics.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia 
Médica, 1972(Jan) Vol. 10(5), 265-278.— Discuss 
general development of studies on groups and pe 
approaches to group therapy. Therapy methods d 
with a group of 28 male chronic alcoholics, t 
difficulties encountered, and the results in terms of social 
adaptation are described.—W. B. Haslam. U 

9716. Carter, Robert D. & Thomas, Edwin J. (U; 
Michigan, School of Social Work) A case applications, 
a signaling system (SAM) to the assessment d 
modification of selected problems of marital соп 5 
cation. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 4(5), 629-09. 
—Reports 2 experiments using an electromechani™ 
signaling system (SAM) to alter aspects of a oat 
marital communication problems. In Exp I, oa d 
signaling and speaking behavior were studied in pre- sion 
postintervention discussions of 2 topics. The interven е 
consisted of corrective feedback and. insons die 
signed to increase parity in the use of signals an is by 
signal control exercised over speaking and е 5 io 
the husband and wife. For both topics and in соп tially 
the baseline discussions, parity was sue am 
achieved after intervention. Exp II used instruct) z 
signal feedback from the therapist to increase the i helt 
denotative specificity in the couple’s discussion BL 
money problems. Compared to a baseline Re 
specificity did increase substantially during the S AM is 
tion discussion. The clinical applicability of 
considered.—Journal abstract. 
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9717. Court, J. Н. (Flinders U. South Australia, 
School of Social Sciences, Bedford Park) The place of 
censored material in the treatment of behaviour 
disturbances. Australian Psychologist, 1973(Jul, Vol. 
802), 150-161.—Reviews various studies dealing with the 
use of films and slides in the treatment of sexual 
adjustment problems. The age group of the Ss and the 
nature of their disturbances are considered as important 
variables. Examples are cited where the setting and the 
nature of the stimuli used were considerations in the 
behavior elicited. It is concluded that there is an 
important place for sexually explicit material in the 
treatment of behavior disturbances. (31 ref)—H. 
Roemmich. 

9718. Coyne, J. M. (Loma Psychological Center, San 
Diego, Calif) Autogenic conditioning therapy for 
psychosomatic disorders. Psychotherapy & Psychosomat- 
ics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1—6), 205—206. 

9719. D'Zurilla, Thomas J.; Wilson, С. Terrence & 
Nelson, Rosemery. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) A 
preliminary study of the effectiveness of graduated 
prolonged exposure in the treatment of irrational fear. 
Behavior Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 4(5), 672-685.—Treat- 
ed 48 female undergraduates who showed a high degree 
of fear of dead and bloody rats by either (a) systematic 
desensitization (SD); (b) graduated prolonged exposure 
(GPE), an experimental extinction-based tec nique 
involving prolonged exposures to a graded hierarchy of 
fear-provoking stimuli, or (c) cognitive restructuring 
(CR), a rational discussion technique emphasizing 
“perceptual relearning" or relabeling of the fear-provok- 
ing stimuli. On a behavioral avoidance measure, only 
GPE resulted in significant fear reduction over a 
nontreated control group. On a subjective measure of 
fear, however, only CR produced significant improve- 
ment, with ОРЕ showing а strong trend in the favorable 
direction. SD failed to approach significant improvement 
on either measure (p < .05). Results support a com- 
bined treatment involving both GPE and CR for the type 
of irrational fear which involves feelings of disgust and 


Speech & Hearing, Mysore) “Мау, don't teach me 
morals": A case study in : 
Enuresis nocturna with psychopathic trends. Journal of 
the All India Institute of Speech & Hearing, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 2, 85-89.—On the basis of test scores on a series of 
tests (addition, Maudsley Medical Questionnaire, Ey- 
senck Personality Inventory, sentence completion, Rav- 
еп'ѕ Progressive Matrices, and case history) a 15-yr-old 
girl living in a sheltered home was diagnosed as 
Psychopathic personality with enuresis nocturna. Treat- 
ment continued on the lines of behavior modification. 
Results show that suitable punishment following the 
undesirable behavior immediately virtually eliminated 
behavior problems.—K. C. Panda. 

9721. Dawley, Harold H. & Wenrich, W. W. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Psychology Service, New Orleans, 
La.) Massed group desensitization in reduction of test- 
anxiety. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
359-363.—Assigned 30 test-anxious nursing students 
(chosen by their scores on the Test Anxiety Scale) to 
either a massed desensitization, placebo, or control 
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group. Treatment was applied in 3 2-hr and 20-min 
sessions over an 8-day period. The massed group 
desensitization sessions began with 20 min of recorded 
relaxation instructions. The remainder of the sessions 
consisted of Ss visualizing items from a test-anxiety 
hierarchy while concentrating on remaining relaxed. The 
placebo group sessions began with 20 min of a recorded 
presentation on the merits of good study techniques, 
concentration, learning, and personal efficiency. Lec- 
tures on these topics comprised the remainder of the 
sessions. Control Ss received no treatment. Desensitiza- 
tion Ss had lower scores on a posttest administration of 
the Test Anxiety Scale than placebo Ss and controls 

< 01). Results agree with earlier studies which 
indicate that massed group desensitization is an efficient 
procedure for the reduction of anxiety-based disorders. 
—Journal abstract. 

9722. Dawley, Harold H. & Wenrich, W. W. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., New Orleans, La.) Treatment of 
test anxiety by р implosive therapy. Psychological 
Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 383-388.—Administered 
Mandler and Sarason’s Test Anxiety Questionnaire 
(TAQ) to 36 undergraduates. Ss were assigned either to 
no-treatment control groups, placebo-attention groups, 
or implosive therapy groups. Implosive therapy consisted 
of 5 30-min sessions in which Ss imagined anxiety- 
evoking scenes pertaining to test anxiety while concen- 
trating on experiencing the accompanying sensations as 
intensely as possible. Placebo Ss imagined nonrelevant 
scenes while concentrating on experiencing the accompa- 
nying sensations. Results indicate significant differences 
between the control and implosive therapy groups, but 
no differences between the placebo and implosive 
therapy groups on a posttest administration of the TAQ. 
—Journal abstract. 

9723. Diamond, Michael J. & Shapiro, Jerrold L. (U. 
Hawaii) Changes in locus of control as a function of 
encounter group experiences: A study and replication. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 
514-518.—Investigated the effects of encounter group 
experience on locus of control. 2 phases are reported. In 
Phase 1, 39 graduate students were assigned to 3 
experimental encounter groups led by supervised gradu- 
ate students, and 1 no-treatment control group. In Phase 
2 (replication), 44 equivalent Ss were assigned to 4 
groups. The Rotter Internal-External Locus of Control 
scale was administered to each S before and after the 
encounter experience. Significant increases in internal 
locus of control occurred as a result of encounter group 
experience. These experiences are seen as a potent means 
for inducing cognitive behavioral change. Implications 
of the modification of generalized expectancies are noted 
and future studies considered. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9724. Doob, Leonard W. & Foltz, William J. (Yale U.) 
The Belfast Workshop: An application of group tech- 
niques to a destructive conflict. Journal of Conflict 
Resolution, 1973(Sep), Vol. 17(3), 489-512.— Describes а 
workshop employing Tavistock and National Training 
Laboratory group dynamics methods in which 56 
Catholic and Protestant citizens of Belfast participted 
during August, 1972. 

9725. Fazio, Anthony F. & Erck, Thomas w. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Components in a treatment of 
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insect phobias. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
_ 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 463-468.—Tested 3 components 
of a supportive but directive approach to overcoming 
_ mild aversion to insects. Ss were 28 female undergradu- 
ates in 3 treatment groups and | control group (n = 7 
each). Treatment tapes used signal-safety conditioning 
messages, positive reinforcement, or negative reinforce- 
ment. Self-report and overt behavior measures of fear 
were recorded for 5 consecutive approach-assessment 
tests. Each treatment component was associated with 
significant (p < .01) improvement compared with the 
control. Demand characteristic interpretations are con- 
_ sidered, evaluated with additional data, and briefly 
_ discussed. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
9726. Fried, R. (Hunter Coll., City U. New York) 
1 correlates of desensitization of 
К Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, 
_ Vol. 21(1-6) 120-124.—Found that GSR patterns 
_ accompanying systematic desensitization in neurotics 
tended to support J. Wolpe's ане that inhibitory 
response patterns occurring in the presence of anxiety- 
evoking stimuli suppress and therefore weaken the 
. anxiety response. Simple scene repetition did not 
produce response change. 

9727. Kaplan, Helen S. & Kohl, Richard N. (Cornell 
U., Medical School, New York, N.Y.) Adverse reactions 
= to the rapid treatment of sexual problems. Psychosomat- 
- des 1972(May) Vol. 13(3), 185-190.—Reports that 
symptomatic treatment procedures for the rapid relief of 
sexual dysfunctions are used with increasing frequency 
_ throughout the country. While usually of great benefit, 
_ occasionally adverse reactions either in the symptomatic 
= patient or in the spouse can occur. The basic treatment 

- Strategy is for the therapist to attempt to identify and 
diminish the factors that inhibit the patient's sexuality, 
and at the same time to foster experiences that augment 
_ Sensuous and sexual feelings. A case is presented wherein 
the rapid relief of a 48-yr-old husband's sexual problem 
precipitated a suicide attempt in the more vulnerable 
wife. The case illustrates the disastrous effects of 
disrupting a reciprocally defensive system by relieving 
the sexual symptom of the healthier partner. Some 
clinical and theoretical implications are discussed, 
including defensive function of symptoms and distinc- 
tion between therapeutic resistence and adverse reac- 
__ tions.—Journal summary. 

9728. Kazdin, Alan E. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Methodological and assessment considerations in eval- 
uating reinforcement programs in applied settings. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 
517-531.— Considers that the extensive use of reinforce- 
ment programs in applied settings has led to experimen- 
tation that often fails to consider potential problems in 
design. The logic of the within-S design is reviewed and 

pecific designs employed in reinforcement programs are 

iscussed. For each design (АВАВ, ог multiple-baseline 
design across behaviors, individuals, or situations), 
effects are discussed that make that design less powerful 
with respect to demonstrating the effect of the experi- 
mental variable. Problems in interpreting results of 
experiments in this area of inquiry are evaluated from 
the pe point of internal and external validity. The issue 

of control groups is presented with situations that require 
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their use. Assessment strategy for evaluating operant 
programs is discussed and recommendations are made 
for measurement of behaviors in addition to the target 
response. (81 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9729. Kremer, P.; Müller, C.; Neis, L. & Wulliemier, 
F. (Cery Hosp. Lausanne, Switzerland) [Behavior 
therapy in the psychiatric hospital: First attempts.] 
(Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 1972(Apr), Vol. 37(2), 
435-446.—Illustrates the application of behavior therapy 
techniques to the psychotic patient through presenting a 
detailed description of the course of treatment and the 
results obtained with 2 females from a group of 21 
similarly treated cases. Both patients, one suffering from 
schizophrenia and the other from hebephrenia, were 
subjected to the techniques of positive reinforcement : 
(verbal gratifications as well as the awarding of points 
convertible into desired material and social compensa- 
tions in exchange for satisfactory behavior), extinction 
(ignoring undesirable behavior), counter-conditioning 
(replacement of inadequate social behavior with better 
adapted social behavior), and shaping (increasing work 
output through demanding greater comprehension of 
work tasks to be performed). Both patients showed 
marked modification of their behavior, which was also 
generally characteristic of the whole group. However, it 
is not clear to what extent such factors as changes in 
medical treatment during the application of behavior 
therapy, and changes in the attitudes of the members of 
the attending team of medical personnel, contributed 
toward the patient's improvement. As confirmed by 
other more rigorously conducted experimentation of à 
similar nature, at least a partial cause-effect relationship 
exists between the behavior therapy techniques utili 
and the results obtained. (21 ref)—2D. E. Gosier. 

9730. Lazarus, Arnold A. (Rutgers State U.) ма 
dal behavior therapy: Treating the “BASIC ID." жЕ 
of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Jun), Vol. |o 
404-411.—Examines the necessary and sufficient Ho. 4 
tions for achieving long-lasting therapeutic change. 
rationale for recommending direct intervention E i 
distinct but interrelated modalities—behavior, а 
sensation, imagery, cognition, interpersonal r^ P 
ships, and drugs (forming the acronym, BASIC Г vay 
outlined. Other systems of psychotherapy аге te y 
compared to the advocated multimodal behavior the PY 

ion i ided to substanti 
procedures. A case presentation is provided to subst? 
ate thé notion that durable clinical results are n bet 
proportion to the number of specific modalities T ref) 
ately invoked by any therapeutic system. ( 
—Journal abstract. 

9731. Libb, J. Wesley; House, Charles & к) 
Margaret. (U. Alabama) Charting and contin?" 
management res in a children's оте БЕШ 
Care Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 115223. 
ior charting and contingency management Mer me for 
reduce a variety of problem behaviors in а En ediñ 
neglected 6-16 yr old children by houseparents F 6 girls 
these procedures. Exp I involved a cottage 9 7 boys 
(Group A) and Exp П involved a cottage О to age: 
(Group B). Both groups were heterogeneous oH about 
After а 1-то baseline period, children were err ai 
the project and target behaviors such as E А 
floor, arguing, and tattling were recorded on 
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whenever they occurred, for 2 mo. There was 1 target 
behavior per S. For 6 more months, extra TV was made 
contingent on daily elimination of the target behavior. 
Charting led to reduction of undesirable behavior in 
older Ss only; contingency management was successful 
with younger children.—J. H. Feldstein. 

9732. MacDonough, Tomi S.; Adams, Henry E. & 
Tesser, Abraham. (U. Georgia) The effects of choice in 
systematic desensitization. Psychological Record, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 23(3), 397-404.— Tested the hypothesis 
that implicit choice in a traditional systematic desensiti- 
zation procedure produces dissonance, the reduction of 
which is partially responsible for anxiety reduction. 24 
female college students who were snake-phobic (as 
assessed by the Fear Survey Schedule) were given 1 of 3 
treatments which varied in the degree of perceived 
choice in progressing through the hierarchy. Desensitiza- 
tion with choice resulted in decreased fear (as measured 
by self-report and a snake-approach behavioral test) 
more than traditional desensitization, which in turn 
decreased fear more than forced desensitization. The 
principle of reciprocal inhibition could not account for 
the results, while both dissonance theory and attribution 
theory could explain the findings.—Journal abstract. 

9733. Marks, Isaac M. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. 
London, England) New approaches to the treatment of 
obsessive-compulsive disorders. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1973(Jun), Vol. 156(6), 420-426.—Dis- 
cusses newer psychological techniques throu; which 
compulsive rituals have responded to modeling with 
exposure in vivo coupled with response prevention 
(flooding). This procedure is considered to be significant- 
ly superior to relaxation. The method involves the 
therapist demonstrating contact with stimuli which 
trigger the S's compulsive rituals bringing the S into 
prolonged contact with the stimuli, and asking S to 
refrain from carrying out rituals thereafter. Treatment 
may take a few hours or many months and requires full 
cooperation by the S and often his family. Obsessive 
thoughts have also been successfully treated by a variety 
of methods. Active therapeutic ingredients of techniques 
still need to be worked out in more detail. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9734. Mash, Eric J. & Terdal, Leif. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Modification of mother-child interac- 
tions: Playing with children. Мета! Retardation, 
1973(Oct Vol 11(5) 44-49. —Taught 5 groups 
(n — 8-10) of mothers how to use behavior modification 
principles to generate effective play behavior between 
themselves and their 4-10 yr old mentally retarded 
children. A shift in the free play interaction occurred 
both in terms of a change in the cues which the mothers 
Bave, as well as a change in the way in which they 
consequated various child behaviors. Commensurate 
with the change in the mothers’ behavior the children 
also showed an increase in the appropriateness of their 
Play behavior. Results point out the importance of 
developing parent training methods which deal with 
nondeviant types of behavior. Evaluating parent training 
programs in terms of parent-child behavior as a unit is 
emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

9735. McGlynn, Е. Dudley. (Mississippi State U.) 
Graded imagination and relaxation as components of 
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experimental desensitization. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1973(Jun), Vol. 156(6), 377-385.—Evalu- 
ated the effects of imagination of aversive scenes and 
muscular relaxation in an attempt to discover the sources 
of behavioral improvement brought about by experimen- 
tal analogues to systematic desensitization. In Exp I with 
50 female snake-avoidant undergraduates, relevant vs 
irrelevant imagery and relaxation vs no relaxation were 
the variables. Fear reduction was found to depend on 
graded imagination of relevant scenes but not on 
relaxation or on the Relaxation X Imagination interac- 
tion. Exp II compared 2 methods of presenting relevant 
imagination. 9 additional Ss in 1 condition were allowed 
to terminate each snake-relevant image and repeat it 
until the image produced no discomfort, while 9 Ss in the 
2nd condition did not have control over the presentation 
of events in imagination. Improvements displayed by the 
2 groups were not different. Results are discussed in 
connection with the hypothesis that success in desensiti- 
zation is facilitated by, but not dependent upon, the 
presence of relaxation. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9736. Meyer, Robert G. (U. Louisville) Delay therapy: 
Two case reports. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 4(5), 
709-711.—Describes the use of delay therapy in the 
treatment of 2 women, 32 and 38 yrs old, who exhibited 
obsession-impulse crystallization-compulsion sequences. 
The particular subset of delay strategies is indicated by 
the individual case and may include spaced phone calls, 
isolated use of medication, and behavioral contracts and 
tasks. 

9737. Miller, Peter M. (Veterans Administration 
Center, Psychology Service, Jackson, Miss.) An experi- 
mental analysis of retention control training in the 
treatment of nocturnal enuresis in two institutionalized 
adolescents. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Mar), Vol. 4(2), 
288-294.—Describes a procedure labeled "retention 
control training" (RCT) for treatment of nocturnal 
enuresis. RCT requires the child to practice systematical- 
ly inhibiting urination during the daytime under condi- 
tions of increasing bladder distension cues. Increased 
fluid intake is encouraged and social reinforcement is 
provided for inhibiting urination. This new learning 
generalizes to nighttime and results in cessation of 
enuretic activity. 2 “secondary” enuretic Ss (a 13-yr-old 
male and a i4-yr-old female) were exposed to the 
sequential conditions of attention-placebo baseline, 
RCT, return to baseline, and RCT. Marked decreases in 
both daytime urinations and bedwetting episodes were 
observed during RCT with increases in these measures 
when baseline conditions were reinstated. During the 
final treatment phase, both Ss reached the criterion level 
of 3 consecutive “dry” wks.—Journal abstract. 

9738. Moore, Benjamin L. & Bailey, Jon S. (West 
Virginia U., Medical School) Social punishment in the 
modification of a preschool child's "'autistic-like"" 
behavior with a mother as therapist. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 497-507.—Sys- 
tematically cued the mother of a 3-yr-old girl who 
showed autistic-like behavior to approve and disapprove 
of her child's behavior using a wireless microphone. 
After baselines were taken on 2 categories of problem 
behavior (pre-academic and social behavior), the social 
contingencies were applied successively to each category. 
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‘The pre-academic task was quickly established in the S 
| when the mother applied these social contingencies. This 
- result was replicated with requests for social interaction. 
In the final phase, cueing was withdrawn from both 
situations and the mother was able to maintain the S's 
improved behavior. An analysis of the mother's behavior 
suggests that her increased use of social punishment for 
- inappropriate behavior was the key factor in the S's 
- increasing responsiveness. Follow-up 7 mo later indicat- 
_ ed that the improvements were maintained. (21 ref) 
~ Journal abstract. 
2 9739. Newmark, Charles S., et al. Predictive validity 
— of the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale with behavior 
modification techniques. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 29(2), 246-248.—Assessed the prognostic 
validity of the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale (PRS) 
with 32 neurotic patients (mean age = 27 yrs) who were 
being treated with behavior modification techniques. 
The results help establish the practical utility of the PRS 
empirically by demonstrating efficient prediction when 
other relevant demographic and nontest variables are 
controlled. Furthermore, the concept of ego strength 
from which the PRS was developed does not appear too 
E a characteristic when the areas for change are 
lelineated specifically.—Journal summary. 

9740. Pawlicki, Robert E.; Miller, Gary H. & Haley, 
Graham A. (State University Coll. New York, Oswego) 
Increasing verbalization of chronic mental patients with 
Operant techniques: Partial replication. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 205-206. 

9741. Powell, Graham E. & Watts, Fraser N. (U. 
London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Determinants of 

in imaginal desensitization. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 246.—17 out of 20 
phobic Ss who read a description of desensitization did 
not expect it to be effective. However, their expectations 
Of the effects of procedural variations were generally 
accurate, indicating that the effects of such variations, 
but not overall treatment outcome, may be mediated by 
expectations. 

9742. Rachman, Arnold W. Group psychotherapy in 
treating the adolescent identity crisis. International 
Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Jam), Vol. 1(1), 
97-119.—Considers that group psychotherapy focused 
on the exploration of identity and reasons for confusion 
|. 1s the treatment of choice in treating adolescents with 

. identity problems. The applicability of the method to 
various adolescent patient populations in different 
clinical settings in discussed. (24 ref) 

9743. Randar, Mary A. (Binghamton State Hosp., 
N.Y.) Systems of group work: Roger's and Johnson's: A 
comparison with implications for an integrated model. 
International Journal оў ^ Social Psychiatry, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol. 18(4), 280-286.—Summarizes the 
Broup therapy methods derived from the nondirective 
model of C. Rogers and the directive model of J. 
Johnson. The assumptions of the models are critically 
. examined and compared. The relative effectiveness of 
the models is examined in a review of relevant research. 
lt is suggested that, under most circumstances, a 
combination of directive and nondirective techniques 
may be more suitable than the exclusive use of either 


type. Q9 ref)—W. Street. 
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9744. Reckless, John; Hawkins, David & Fauntleroy, 
Alexandra. (John Reckless Clinic, Durham, N.C.) Time- 
extended group therapy sessions in a remote setting. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 130(9), 
1024-1026.—Describes an innovative group therapy 
technique that may be beneficial to couples with sexual 
and emotional difficulties and that may lend itself to 
more intensive, effective treatment of shorter duration 
than traditional modes of marital therapy. Professional 
safeguards are discussed. 

9745. Robertshaw, C. Stuart; Kelly, Thomas J. & 
Hiebert, Harold D. (U. Wisconsin, La Crosse) Contin- 
gent time off to increase verbal behavior: A case report. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 41(3), 459-461.— Describes the case of a withdrawn 
adolescent male outpatient at a mental health clinic who 
was instructed to record his own verbal behavior. 
Consequences were implemented to increase the fre- 
quency of verbal responses. S “earned” his way out of 
the clinic by increasing his verbal behavior to an 
established criterion performance. 

9746. Rosenthal, Ted L. (U. Arizona) Response- 
contingent versus fixed punishment in aversion condi- 
tioning of pedophilia: A case study. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1973(Jun), Vol. 156(6), 440-443.—Treat- 
ed a 31-yr-old slightly retarded male with long-standing 
pedophilia, using aversion conditioning therapy. Al- 
though the typical fixed punishment (pairing) aversion 
paradigm was largely unsuccessful, prompt and dramatic 
progress was obtained with a response contingent 
(shaping) paradigm in which shock duration was made a 
function of response latencies. Follow-up data extending 
over 32 mo from final routine booster sessions геу 
maintenance of both behavioral and imaginal changes. 
—Journal abstract. the 

9747. Rézycki, Andrzej. [Psychotherapy and th 
therapeutic community.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska re 
trie, 1972(Oct), Vol. 68(5), 257-263.—Discusses the 
theories of Maxwell Jones and others on the айуу 
of treatment in a therapeutic community within = 
hospital or in the frame of outside сой M n 
experience of converting a large 2,230 bed psyc! а d 
hospital from the classic hierarchical system !n us б 
modern therapeutic community is described. The org: s 
zation and set-up of divisions and subdivision 3 
described and the integration and functions о dio 
principal groups—the medical and nursing staff, t 
administration, and the patients—is explained. 
& Russian summaries)—T. Fisher. — — dical 

9748. Sajwaj, Thomas. (U. Mississippi Ме 
Center, Jackson) Difficulties in the use of Боп ое 
techniques by parents in changing child ae 
Guides to success. Journal of Nervous & Mental pe n 
1973(Jun), Vol. 156(6), 395-403.— Presents 4 havioral 
which cooperative parents were trained to use be p oi 
techniques to rectify their children’s difficulties. 2 cases; 
resistances and difficulties were encountered. e c 
mothers were trained successfully to use a dif Sol js 
attention procedure in the clinic but could not арр a 
training at home. A simple disciplinary teim The 
substituted in both cases and correctly used in спе an 
father in the 2nd terminated the program bou 4 the 
extreme self-perceived nonpunitive role. In 
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differential attention procedure failed because it appar- 
ently required a higher level of interaction with the child 
than was typical for the parent's reserved life-style. 
Substitution of a simple punishment procedure was 
immediately effective. Їп Case 4, home visits made clear 
the mother's nearly complete inability to stand up to her 
son's resistance to her commands. А simple behavioral 
program was developed and implemented at home under 
the direct scrutiny of a clinic staff member. This 
developed the necessary confidence in the mother to 
extend the program independently. Necessary conditions 
for successful behavioral programs using parents are 
discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9749. Saul, Sidney R. & Saul, Shura. (Maimonides 
Mental Health Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Old people talk 
about death. Omega: Journal of Death & Dying, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 4(1), 27-35.— Presents a verbatim taping 
of a group psychotherapy session for 8 75-88 yr old 
female residents of a proprietary nursing home. Depres- 
sion related to the suppression of the feeling of anger and 
fear of death is a well-known phenomenon. No comment 
on theory or technique is given.—Journal abstract. 

9750. Schwitzgebel, Ralph K. & Kolb, David A. 
(Harvard U., Medical School, Boston) Changing human 
behavior: Principles of planned intervention. New York, 
N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1974. x, 332 p. $10.50.— Presents a 
review of the procedures, issues, and theories of behavior 
change, modification, and therapy. Topics include a 
history of the various approaches to behavior change 
(e.g, psychoanalysis and systematic desensitization), 
operant conditioning, reciprocal inhibition, reinforce- 
ment, problems in the assessment of behavior change, 
enr involved in research on human behavior. (43/4 
pre 

9751. Scissons, Edward Н. & Njaa, Lloyd J. (U. 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Systematic desensi- 
tization of test anxiety: A comparison of group and 
individual treatment. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 41(3), 470.—Assigned 30 
college students with high test anxiety (as measured by 
the Suinn Test Anxiety Behavior Scale) to group of 
individual desensitization therapy or to a no-treatment 
control group. Results clearly demonstrate the efficacy 
of both individual and group desensitization in treating 
high test anxiety. 

9752. Scott, Robert W.; Blanchard, Edward B.; 
Edmunson, Eileen D. & Young, Larry D. (U. Mississi| i, 
Medical Center, Jackson) А shaping procedure 
heart-rate control in chronic tachycardia. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 321-338.— Describes 
6 experiments of single-S design in which an operant 
conditioning paradigm, utilizing a variable criterion 
shaping procedure with commerical TV programs OF 
money as reinforcement, was employed to accelerate or 
decelerate heart rate (HR). In the 4 analogue ехреп- 
ments in which the HRs of 1 male and 3 female no 
college students were accelerated, changes of 16-35 
beats/min above a stable baseline were obtained. In the 
2 clinical experiments, involving a 46-yr-old male with 
chronic tachycardia and a 50-yr-old male with anxiety 
neurosis, decelerations of HR to the normal range were 
obtained and other clinical improvements noted. In all 
Cases these changes in HR were maintained over at least 
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3 successive trial days. Results are discussed in terms of 
the applicability of this shaping procedure to the 
treatment of chronic tachycardia.—Journal abstract. 

9753. Seligman, Milton & Desmond, Richard E. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Leaderless groups: A review. Counseling 
Psychologist, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 70-87.—Reports that 
members of leaderless groups are more independent after 
their experience. Group cohesiveness is high. Evidence 
does not indicate that there is increased transference 
reaction, that the therapy is speedier, or that inhibitions 
are weakened. A need for longitudinal study is noted 
which would include measures of behavioral change in 
controlled, applied settings. The potential in leaderless 
groups is stressed, and it is a provin phenomenon. 
However, it should be approach with caution, particu- 
larly because of the many ethical questions involved. (97 
ref)—H. Silverman. 

9754. Spanos, Nicholas P.; De Moor, Wilfried & 
Barber, Theodore X. (Medfield State Hosp., Mass.) 
Hypnosis and behavior therapy: Common denomina- 
tors. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 16(1), 45-64.—Examines the relationships between 
hypnosis and behavior therapy on 2 levels. First, the 
contention that a “hypnotic state" mediates some of the 
therapeutic changes that are seen in behavior therapy is 
considered. Logical and empirical problems pertaining to 
the hypothetical construct “hypnotic state” or “trance” 
are specified and it is concluded that the construct is not 
useful in explaining the changes in behavior observed in 
either hypnotic situations or in behavior therapy situa- 
tions. Secondly, parallels between hypnotic situations 
and those behavior therapy situations that make Ss’ 
imaginings the pivot of therapeutic change are examined. 
—M. V. Kline. 

9755. Spiro, Steven H. & Shook, Gerald. (Plymouth 
State Home & Training Center, Northville, Mich.) 
Reduction of long latency verbal responding in a 
multiply handicapped adolescent utilizing an avoidance- 
positive reinforcement procedure. Psychological Record, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 23(3), 383-389.—Utilized an avoidance 

rocedure with a mentally retarded, emotionally dis- 
turbed 17-yr-old male, in an attempt to reduce S's long 
latencies of verbal responding to a set of 5 cards from the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. Results indicate that 
latencies could be shortened appreciably by the avoid- 
ance paradigm, and the resultant shortened latencies 
could be maintained by a reinforcement procedure. 
Follow-up, conducted 47 days after termination of the 
experiment, demonstrated durability of the effects. 
Generalization was shown to occur to cards not 
previously employed in an experimental manipulation 
and to a different therapist.—Journal abstract. 

9756. Stolz, Stephanie B. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Rockville, Md.) Overview of NIMH support of 
research in therapy. Journal of Applied Behav- 
ior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 509-515.—Reviews the 
policies about behavior therapy research of subunits of 
the National Institute of Mental Health (NIMH) as these 

licies existed in fiscal year 1973. Examples are given of 
the type of behavior шеру research that NIMH was 
supporting in 1972. Particularly important is the evalua- 
tion of the efficacy of behavior therapy in comparison 
with standard treatment procedures.—Journal abstract. 
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9757. Weathers, Lawrence & Liberman, Robert. 
(Camarillo State Hosp., Neuropsychiatric Inst. Research 
Program, Calif.) The Porta-Prompter: А new electronic 
prompting and feedback device: A technical note. 
Behavior Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 4(5), 703-705.—De- 
scribes the Porta- Prompter which consists of a sound- 
shielded microphone, amplifier, switching circuits, and 
| battery pack built into a pint volume polyethylene shell. 
|| 4 earphones can be used by a therapist to communicate 
- with up to 4 clients, and feedback can be given to guide 
an S's performance without interfering with ongoing 
social interaction. 
9758. Witenberg, Mary J. & Brusiloff, Phyllis. 
- (Hudson Guild Counseling Service, New York, N.Y.) A 
_ therapeutic nursery group in a day care center. 
- International Journal of Child Psychotherapy, 1972(Jan), 
Vol 1(1) 17-33.—Describes a therapeutic nursery 
program established to provide emotionally disturbed 
Children with a group treatment experience (e.g., early 
detection, treatment, and prevention of emotional 
disturbances). Symptoms, goals, and actual techniques 
are presented in case histories. 
9759. Wolpe, Joseph, et al. (Temple U., Medical 
| School) The current status of systematic desensitiza- 
- tion. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
13069), 961-965.—Systematic desensitization is indicated 
^. for phobias, obsessions, compulsions, and anxiety 
. reactions that are maintained by anxiety-reducing 
defense mechanisms. The technique involves instruction 
. in deep muscle relaxation, construction of an esi 
hierarchy, and stepwise pairing of relaxation wi 
ра anxiety-provoking scenes. The basic principle 
holds that relaxation is incompatible with anxiety. 
>- Relaxation can be induced by direct instruction, drugs, 
. carbon dioxide, hypnosis, positive imagery, and a 
metronome-conditioned method. More than 100 out- 
come studies indicate that systematic desensitization 
produces significantly better results than a variety of 
. comparison therapies. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
ү, 9760. Woody, Robert Н. (Ohio State U., Coll. of 
_ Education) Clinical suggestion and systematic desensi- 
- tization. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 15(4), 250-257.—Systematic desensitiza- 


of self-induced 
adaptive effect on other behaviors. 
_ 9762. Zucker, Arnold Н. & Waksman, Samuel. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Results of group 
therapy with young addicts. International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry, 1972-1973(Win), Vol. 18(4), 267-279. 
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—Group therapy with 11 hospitalized heroin addicts was 
initiated while the Ss were inpatients and continued after 
they were discharged. After 5 mo of outpatient meetings, 
5 Ss remained in the group but reverted to drug use, | 
remained in the group and stayed drug-free, 3 dropped 
the group and reverted to drug use, and 2 dropped the 
group and remained drug-free. Findings indicate that 
group therapy is of particular benefit for individual 
patients, but that active intervention is necessary to help 
patients bridge the gap from hospital to community, 
—MW. Street. 
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9763. Adler, Gerald & Buie, Dan Н. (Tufts U., 
Medical School) The misuses of confrontation with 
borderline patients. International Journal of Psychoana- 
lytic Psychotherapy, 1972(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 109-120.—Dis- 
cusses how the therapist may mistakenly use confronta- 
tion in an attempt to help a borderline patient. It is 
important that a therapist carefully evaluate specific 
aspects of his patient and follow certain precautions 
when he considers using a confrontation. Countertrans- 
ference responses evoked by borderline patients tend to 
provoke therapists to misuse confrontation. Therapists 
may misuse confrontation to maintain the position of ў 
nurturant mother, іп response to biting attacks of the 
patient, and in order to have a well-behaved patient. 
Rules for the therapist to follow in treating his patient 
include: (a) Assess reality stress in the patient's current 
life; (b) Avoid breaking down needed defenses; © 
Avoid overstimulating the patient's wish for cio 
(d) Avoid overstimulating the patient's rate; (e) Avoi 
confrontation of narcissistic entitlement. It is suggested 
that various countertransference issues may lead to the 
misuse of confrontation.—C. Kokkinis. a to 

9764. Berent, Irving. Original sin: “I didn't mean 
hurt you, mother": A basic fantasy epitomized by а 
male homosexual. Journal of the pe 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 210), 262- ee 
—Utilizes a specific theme to partially explain 
homosexual behavior of a man seen in analysis. A ио 
of dreams and their associations portray the dm WE 
ment of this fantasy and the attempts by which he of 
to deny the truth of its inner psychic reality. The loa 
his wife’s father dovetailed into his ideas of other | a 
experienced by women—more specifically, the “ыг pu 
sin”—and was a stimulus for his dreams. Origina! E i 
defined as the Ist pain we give to our mother 
childbirth. (16 ref)—Journal summary. T 

9765. Be Harold P. (State U. New York, D 
tate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Psychoanalytic ш mel 
standing and psychotherapy of borderline ehe у, 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Рзусһо! of a 
1972(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 46-60.—Presents a rer 
reintegrative style of psychoanalytic psycho regres- 
appropriate to a particularly severe borderline MM 
sion. em a 55-yr-old male chemist who had v therapy 
fully undergone psychotherapy and [таин 
for fanatic compulsive handwashing. He was with his 
with ideas of contacting and transmitting erm le 
hands. As a young man he was inhibited and E. ИЛ 
primarily was suffering from his feeling of the young , 
age and from a jealousy of his sons’ sexuality ап y 
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wives. Separation from his wife or therapist aroused 
disorganizing anxiety and anger. The treatment of the 
borderline regression evolves from grasp of the diagnosis 
'and dynamics, within a developmental framework. 
Through the application of modern psychoanalytic 
concepts, the S made a functional recovery and returned 
from the regressive borderline of involutional psychosis. 
—c. Kokkinis. 

9766. Buchanan, Joseph R. & Rubin, Theodore I. 
(Ottawa Civic Hosp., Ontario, Canada) Five year 
psychoanalytic study of obesity. American Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, 1973, Vol. 33(1), 30-41.—Reports find- 
ings from 7 women and 2 men who participated in a 5-yr 
program of psychoanalytically-oriented group therapy 
for obesity. An Obesity Profile of common characteris- 
tics of the patients is presented. Most Ss had obsessive 
preoccupations with food, a large number of oral 
activities (i.e., smoking and excessive talking), had intake 
patterns similar to those of an alcoholic or drug addict, 
and a definite defect in body precept. Characteristic 
inner conflicts are described; most Ss suffered from a 
failure to achieve autonomous functioning and inde- 
pendence. Types of therapy (e.g., family dynamics, and 
efforts to réduce resistance and translate hunger into 
other more appropriate feelings) are examined in relation 
to the types of solutions that the Ss had found (e.g. 
resignation). A discussion of the program is included 
dealing with the extent of obesity problems in the U.S. 
and general psychological behaviors of obese persons. 
— L. Gorsey. v 

9767. Buie, Dan H. & Adler, Gerald. (Tufts U. 
Medical School) The uses of confrontation with border- 
line patients. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1972(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 90-108.—Elabo- 
rates the characteristics of the borderline patient that 
make the use of confrontation necessary. Confrontation 
is a technique designed to gain a patient's attention to 
inner experiences of perceptions of outer reality of which 
he is conscious. The borderline S's psychopathology is 
founded on the belief that he is, or will be, abandoned. 
He is self-centered and feels entitled to life on his terms. 
2 methods used by the borderline S in self-defense are 
projection of his oral destructiveness and mobilization of 
rage. The case history of a young social scientist who was 
unable to form stable relationships is qom Con- 
frontation is considered necessary to bring into view 
therapeutically useful material and to help the patient 
regain an experience of security. (23 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

9768. Burger-Piaget, Marthe. [Clinical observations 
on foetal regression.] (Fren) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 
1973, Vol. 6(3), 177-198.—Presents 3 case studies 
illustrating fetal regression in the course of analytic 
treatment, The Ist patient experienced claustrophobic 
anxiety aroused by the fantasy of imprisonment in her 
mother's womb during prenatal coition. Her penis envy 
and awareness of the impossibility of taking the father’s 
role with the mother were demonstrated in her desire 
within the transference relationship to return to the 
mother-womb of the analyst. The 2nd patient was a 
young student with fantasies of women being the victims 
of males’ sadistic impulses. After being made conscious 
of his fears that the analyst might kill him for his sadistic 
fantasies towards her ог die like his father, he fell asleep 
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job and marital difficulties and that of a 30-yr-old man 


in the session. The sleep is interpreted as a desire to 
return to the analyst’s womb in a state of well-being 
without conflict. The 3rd patient had dreams showing 
desires for a return to the mother’s womb and for a 
parasitic existence there. The suicidal fantasies of this 
patient are interpreted in terms of the theory that the 
unconscious presents death as a prenatal state. It is 
concluded that fetal regression is a defense mechanism 4 
against the anxiety of ego-disintegration. (German 
summary)—English summary. 

9769. Corwin, Howard A. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) The scope of therapeutic confrontation 
from routine to heroic. International Journal of Psychoa- 
nalytic Psychotherapy, 1972(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 68-89.—Re- 
views confrontation as a therapeutic tool in classical 
psychoanalysis and psychoanalytically oriented thera- 

ies. The term heroic confrontation is defined as an 
emotionally charged, parametric, technical tool designed 
to remobilize a workable therapeutic alliance. 2 case 
histories of heroic confrontation that are discussed are 
that of a 36-yr-old married man who entered analysis for 


who underwent reduction of the pathological elements of 
a narcissistic alliance. 

9770. Freud, Sigmund. [War-induced neuroses, shock 
treatment, and psychoanalysis.] (Germ) Psyche, Stutt- 
gart, 1972(Dec), Vol. 26(12), 939-951.—Presents an 
excerpt from the proceedings of a commission for the 
promotion of the welfare of those wounded in military 
action. The occasion for the excerpt was the investigation 
into the treatment of so-called war neurotics by a well- 
known practitioner, Wagner-Jauregg. Freud’s statement 
regarding this matter indicated that the war-induced 
neuroticism had the same underlying dynamics as other 
neurotic conditions: hidden and unconscious conflicts 
are acted out. He also emphasized that the so-called 
malingerer is also a neurotic. The promise of electrother- 
apy was not fulfilled, and the therapy of choice was 
psychoanalysis. Freud recognizes the circumstances that 
make long-term measures unpopular if not impossible in 
wartime but points out that there is much we can learn 
about neurosis from the treatment of war neuroses. 
Freud subsequently, in conversation with Wagner, points 
out the difference between a physician who treats the 
middle class rather than the poor client, in that he is not 
afraid to lose the poor one and may therefore use more 
painful treatment.—M. Brown. 

9771. Greenson, Ralph R. & Mintz, Thomas. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) California 
earthquake 1971: Some psychoanalytic observations. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1972(May), Vol. 1(2), 1-23.—Analyzes the effects of a 
sudden intrusion of a real danger, i.e., an earthquake, 
into the lives of children and adults—neurotics, psychot- 
ics, and so-called normals. Clinical studies include: (а) a 
50-yr-old female in psychotherapy for over a year for 
problems centering around frequent episodes of tearful- 
ness with no ideational content, (b) ап 1l-yr-old 
depressed female, (c) a 39-yr-old schizophrenic female, 
(d) а 30-yr-old male Obsessed with the conviction that he 
was dying of a brain tumor, (е) a successful writer, and | 

f) a male in his middle 30's who was unable to relate 
closely to people and who suffered from insomnia. Most. 


patients expressed a fear of dying, but this did not seem 
to be a major source of anxiety. In terms of transference 
- phenomena, 2 findings stood out: (a) a concern with the 
ety of the building in which their analysis took place 
and (b) a feeling of closeness to the analyst. Children 
were influenced by the emotional reaction of their 
|| parents. (15 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 
— 9772. С Stanley I. & Cullander, Cecil C. 
- «National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Psychology, 
Bethesda, Md.) A systematic metapsychological assess- 
ment of the personality: Its application to the problem 
| of analyzability. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
|| Association, 1973, Vol. 21(2), 303-327.—Discusses how 
| the assessment of suitability for analysis is a complex 
| task. A protocol was formulated to present а well- 
constructed system for evaluation which can be used for 
developing and sharing experience concerning analyza- 
- bility. The particular advantage of the profile is that it 
| may be used with a limited number of interviews, 
| without compromising systematic scrutiny of personality 
- functions relevant to analyzability. It also provides ап 
assessment scale which will allow comparisons of the 
“Same person at various points in time and of different 
. patients rated reliably within the same scale.—Journal 
| summary. 
—.. 9773. Hatcher, Robert L. (U. Michigan, Medical 
Center) Insight and self-observation. Journal of the 
| American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(2), 
.377-398.— Discusses how insight has been a key tool in 
sychoanalytic treatment since its earliest days. Analytic 
"thought has come to view the acquisition of insight as a 
complex process, in which the ego function of self- 
_ Observation is a major component. After tracing the 
| evolution of this line of thought, detailed consideration is 
_ given to self-observation, its nature, its structure, and its 
- place in the analytic process. (37 ref)—Journal summary. 
9774. James, Martin. Development and transference 
factors іп analysis. International Journal of 
Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1972(May), Vol. 1(2), 
52-67.— Discusses theoretical questions having relevance 
for technique in administering psychotherapy to patients 
- who demonstrate relief of symptoms but are left with a 
residual obsessional neurosis. The primary interest of the 
- psychoanalysis is on dissolving conflict. The theme of 
Freud's approach to the symptoms included castration, 
е primal scene, and anal eroticism through which he 
aimed at transformation of instinct. Case histories are 
iscussed. (26 ref) 
= 9775. Kestenberg, Judith S. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) How children 
_ remember and parents forget. International Journal of 
| Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1972(May) Vol. 12), 
.103-123.—Discusses the influence of the parents on 
what the small child and the adult remember and report 
in treatment. Parent and child often share guilty secrets 
the exclusion of the analyst until parental permission 
| to speak is sought out and granted. 3 case histories are 
Given. (15 ref) 
ү 9716. Khan, М. Мазий, (International Psycho-Analyt- 
ic Library, London, England) Actualization of dream- 


1972(Aug) Vol 1(3) 
esis of dream-space as a 
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specific intrapsychic structure in which a person actual- 
izes certain types of experiences. S was a 23-yr-old 
female who had been in analysis for 3 yrs. It is argued 
that dreaming is a capacity dependent upon the inner 
psychic climate at any given time in a person. S, through 
developing an affectionate relationship with a young 
man, acquired the desire to actualize new experiences in 
her dream-space. 

9777. Khan, M. Masud. (International Psycho-Analyt- 
ic Library, London, England) The finding and becoming 
of self. International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychoth- 
erapy, 1972(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 97-111—Discusses the 
difficulties in conceptualizing the self and significant 
alterations in self-experience. Clinical studies include a 
young male patient who had an acute breakdown while 
taking his final examinations and a male who had been 
in psychotherapeutic care for nearly 20 yrs, and who 
suffered from alcoholism, impotence, and obsessional 
religious ruminations. (21 ref) 

9778. Mayman, Martin (Ed.). Reflections on 
psychoanalytic research. Psychological Issues, 1973, Vol. 
8(2, Mono. 30), 1-10.—Introduces the report of a 
symposium, “A psychoanalyst and a methodologist look 
at two examples of psychoanalytic research,” presented 
at the 1966 Annual Convention of the APA, in which 
Freud’s role as a hypothesis formulator is stressed, and 
the major research that has been done by subsequent 
hypothesis testers is outlined. It is suggested that the 
major limitation of laboratory experiments in the past 
has been that they merely demonstrate the existence of 
things that have been repeatedly observed in real life. 
—E. M. Coles. 

9779. Montgrain, Noél. (О. Laval, Hosp. Center, 
Quebec, Quebec, Canada) [Concerning a case of 
hysteria: Some observations on the “depths” of the 
unconscious.] (Fren) Vie médicale au Canada francais, 
1973(May), Vol. 2(5), 409-414.— Discusses the case ES 
24-yr-old male admitted to a hospital in a state of Ns 
agitation. The next day he was calm and comply 
normal. Several days after leaving the hospital, he wa! 
again admitted for hysteria. A history of his ae 
is given. It was found that the patient preferre К 
"forget" all incidents tinged with any self-guilt. Treni 
ment included therapy under hypnosis. The result wi 
the complete return of his memory. The work of E 
on hysteria is reviewed. The process of analysis 0! 3 
hysterical person consists of reestablishing the s 
memory through reconstructing the history of self.—*- 
Kokkinis. E during 

9780. Oremland, Jerome D. A specific dream sad 
the termination phase of successful psychoanal 1973, 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, Р к 
Vol. 21(2), 285-302.—Discusses how because onem 
unusual plasticity of dreams they often represent S 
main aspects of the analysis: the major зушр Шу 
complex and the transference. In 3 cases success ian 
analyzed, a dream occurred during the ү (а) 
process with the ific characteristics that i 
occurred in relationship to a termination Me 
portrayed the presenting symptom with sign! m 
modification, and (c) represented the analyst undisg The 
and in intimate relationship with the symptom. 


i А is 
dream demonstrates the alteration which the analys! 
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brought about in both the symptom and the transfer- 
ence. The termination phase as a test of the analysis is 
discussed. (18 ref)—Journal summary. 

9781. Pankow, G. [Psychotherapeutic intervention 
and familial structures.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psycho- 
somatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 128-132.—Briefly 
reviews the author's use of the body image as the basis 
for analytical psychotherapy with psychotics. 3 case 
histories illustrate that zones of destruction in the body 
image of psychotics correspond to zones of destruction 
in their family structures. Gaps in the family structure 
represent а danger for treatment. It is concluded that 
psychotherapeutic intervention which deals with family 
dynamics helps psychotherapists to work more efficient- 
ly and to limit troubles in symbolic processes which 
characterize psychosis.—English abstract. 

9782. Piaget, Jean. (U. Geneva, Lab. of Psychology, 
Switzerland) The affective unconscious and the cogni- 
tive unconscious. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1973, Vol. 21(2), 249-261.—Discusses the 
areas of mutual concern in cognitive psychology and 
psychoanalysis. Cognitive structures are examined in the 
light of unconscious processes. Several examples of the 
relationship between cognitive structures and uncon- 
scious activities are presented. The mechanism of 
becoming conscious and catharsis in relation to memory 
are also explored. An appeal for the formulation of a 
general psychology which would bear simultaneously 
upon the mechanisms discovered by psychoanalysis and 


upon the cognitive processes is presented —D. R. 


Marino. 

9783. Pollock, George H. Bertha Pappenheim: 
Addenda to her case history. Journal of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(2), 328-332. 
— Discusses Ellenberger's data which fill in some gaps 1n 
the life of Bertha Pappenheim. The data confirm the 
great shock of her father's death upon her. It is 
concluded that she was relatively well in June 1882 when 
Breuer wrote about terminating his treatment of her. In 
the post-termination period, her loss of Breuer probably 
exacerbated her initial symptoms and those of the 
pathological mourning believed present earlier.—D. R. 
Marino. 

9784. Rose, Gilbert J. (Yale U., Medical School) 
Bleeding ulcer: A “‘bioversary” case . International 
Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1972(May), Vol. 
10), 68—77.— Discusses the case of a young male with a 
history of peptic ulcer. S was a 25-yr-old single male 
professional person who sought therapy about 6 mo after 
his epigastric distress was diagnosed as due to 
ulcer. He was lonely, had few friends, and often felt 
futile and depressed. Dreams unconsciously experien 
as a termination of pregnancy occurred 9 mo after an 
initial dream with manifest homosexual content. The 
case illustrates the unconscious sense of time and its 


9785. Rosner, Henry. (State U. New York, Downstate 


ару, 1972(May) Vol. 1(2), 
Kestenberg's (see PA, Vol. 51: ) 
childhood memories during analysis. Itis no 


paper fills in knowledge gaps about certain phenomena 


ру 1972(May), Vol. 10), 30-51.—Describes a 
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encountered in the analysis of adult and adolescent 
patients. It is also pointed out that this paper is a 
reminder that the problem of memory and forgetting is 
intimately associated with the origins of psychoanalysis. 

9786. Schafer, Roy. (Yale U.) [The psychoanalytic - 
view of reality: II.] (Germ) Psyche, Stuttgart, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 26(12), 952-973.—Proposes that the psychoanalytic 
view of reality depends on the development of the | 
analysis under a specific therapist, and includes separate 
emphasis on comedy, tragedy, irony, and romance at 
different phases of therapy. The comedy aspect empha- 
sizes optimism, progress, and relief from problems, while ' 
the romantic aspect emphasizes adventure. Both of these. 
aspects are especially important in the healing and | 
freeing processes. The tragedy aspect, with its highly - 
charged interweaving of conflict, fears, uncontrollable | 
forces, instability and insecurity, and the irony aspect, 
which develops the critical, paradoxical, and also an | 
appreciation of arbitrariness, are related to investigatory, | 
cognitive, and critical processes of the analysis. Resist- | 
ance, transference, countertransference, and the patho- | 
genic melodramatic and masochistic nuances which 
ар in this framework during the analysis are 
discussed. (55 ref)—M. Brown. | 

9787. Schindler, Walter. [Group analyses and the 
self.] (Germ) Dynamische Psychiatrie, 1973, Vol. 6(3), 
165-176—Considers the self as resulting from the - 

tion of life and the life principle which within and 
through object relations, as part of the ego, balances and. 
coordinates its function in spirit and body. Different ego 
levels (e.g, oral and anal) are regarded as different 
expressions of the self. The development of ego-self and 
thus of identity and self-feeling is disturbed in the 
neurotic through the maladaptive influence of the 
superego on the ego. It is suggested that the role of the 
therapist is to enable the patient to make intentional use 
of his senses and that the process of becoming conscious 
of “attentively directed reception” is the main process 
leading to a personal identity. The group analyst acts as 
a catalyst and coordiator in the fulfillment of wishes 
adapted to reality which are successfully realized in the 
оир through multilateral transference. It is concluded 
that the the group analytic method is of greater 
importance for social psychology than dyadic analysis. 
(30 ref)—English summary. 

9788. Searles, Harold F. (Georgetown U., Medical 
School) Intensive psychotherapy of chronic schizophre- 
nia. International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychothera- 
period of 
almost 7 yrs of psychoanalytic therapy with a chronically 
schizophrenic female. The most central theme involved 
her struggle to emerge from a subjectively nonhumar 
state to me a truly human being. She suffered many 
bizarre, nonhuman experiences. The patient's earlie 
human transference to the therapist as a predominantl 
rejecting, malevolent mother gradually gave way to 
transference to him as a predominantly loving mothe 
Notable was the extent to which her craziness, includir 
her nonhuman self-images, was in the service 
supporting the ego-functioning of parental transferer 
figures—the extent to which she had been introjectis 
protectively, their craziness. The importance of 
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spital setting for the treatment of so severely ill a 
Шеп! is demonstrated.—Journal abstract. 
__ 9789. Stern, Max M. [Trauma, mortal dread, and fear 
death: Theoretical and clinical remarks.] (Germ) 
2, Stuttgart, 1972(Dec), Vol. 26(12), 901-928.—Sug- 
їз that the mastery of dread is an important factor in 
rocess of human maturation; its failure contributes 
у e etiology of neuroses. Case histories show that the 
working thro! of the fear of death is a necessary 
||. condition for the successful termination of analysis. The 
fear of dying is defined as the fear that the (physiologi- 
са!) biotraumatic situation, experienced by the infant, 
might recur. During the phase of homeostatic immaturi- 
abandonment by the mother (object loss) means a 
tem loss of satisfactions essential for survival and 
? m shock-like paralysis of vital functions. (2 p 
f)—Journal summary. 
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-. 9790. Altman, Н. A. & Scollon, J. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) The influence of process variables on 
self-esteem. Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 37-43. 
| —Investigated the impact of counselor-offered core 
| conditions (e.g, empathy) оп 2 approaches previously 
| m to шише the low self-esteem of 4th graders. The 
| effects of a group role-playing approach and of a grou 
| discussion Rod cum dd có with aud dec 
| control groups. Ss were 40 41 pase: Coopersmiths" 
Behavior Rating Form and 


ct, and genuineness were obtained from 
uff Carkhuffs rating scales. Results 
_ indicate no significant improvement in self-esteem 
among the treatment and control groups. It is concluded 
| Шаг the low levels of core conditions may have 
‘contributed to these results. (32 ref)—Author abstract. 
9791. Berman, Peter J.; Davis, Anne W. & Phillips, E. 
Lakin. (George Washington U., Counseling Center) 
George Washington University volunteer hotline: А 
_ descriptive study. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
33(2), 364-366.— Consolidated telephone calls from a 
"volunteer hotline into 4 major categories. Results 
indicate the distribution of calls in each category for 
| each month, the time of day the calls were received, and 
| the day of the week the calls were made. Psychological 
problems accounted for more than half of the calls. No 
|) relationship between the number of calls per month and 
|| the number of new clients coming into the counseling 
| Center each month was observed.—Journal abstract. 
l- 9792. Chowdhury, Nilima; Hicks, R. C. & Kreitman, 
| Norman. (Royal Edinburgh Hosp., Medical Research 
Council Unit for Epidemiological Studies in Psychiatry, 
Scotland) Evaluation of an after-care service for 
parasuicide (attempted suicide) patients. Socia/ Psychi- 
› 1973(May), Vol. 8(2), 67-81.—Describes an experi- 
ental program at the Edinburgh Regional Poisoning 
Teatment Center, which included home visits, a 24-hr 
ergency service, and outpatient clinics. Ss were a 
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commonest diagnosis was personality disorder without 
additional formal psychiatric illness. Over 50% had 
serious drug or alcohol problems, and most had serious 
social difficulties. The program was evaluated b 
comparing the 2 groups as to (a) the number of further 
parasuicidal acts within 6 mo of discharge from the 
Center and (b) changes during that period in 55 
psychiatric and behavioral states and social circum- 
stances. No significant differences were found in either 
comparison, except that the treatment groups, especially 
females, improved their social circumstances more than 
the controls did. Of the high-risk Ss in the treatment 
group, 56% committed parasuicidal acts again during the 
6-mo period. The “prediction of further suicidal behavior 
rating scale" effectively identified high-risk females but 
not males. It is suggested that the program might show 
more positive results if it were carried on for a longer 
time. (French & German summaries) (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9793. Fox, Richard P. (U. California, Orange County 
Medical Center) Therapeutic environments: A view of 
nondyadic treatment situations. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 514-517.—Describes a 
theoretical and therapeutic framework for chronic or 
longer-term patients in community psychiatric settings. 
Work is reveiwed with 2 such groups of patients treated 
in situations other than traditional dyadic psychothera- 
peutic relationships: alcoholics seen in a detoxification 
unit and long-term psychotic patients followed in an 
outpatient maintenance program. In both instances the 
dependent situation between patient and staff which 
exists during hospitalization is used for the development 
of an outpatient therapeutic relationship with a treat- 
ment team associated with a therapeutic facility which 
remains available, at least symbolically, 24 hrs a day, 7 
days a week. Such “therapeutic environments” appear 
based upon “pre-object” or predyadic dependence, 
thereby avoiding regressive dyadic transference phenom- 
ena. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9794. Gandy, Patrick; Fallis, Robert F. & Wenner, 
Waldemar. (U. Washington) Evaluation and prediction 
of mothers’ reactions to multidisciplinary health 
service. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vel 
29(2), 253-259.—Used psychometric scales and questo. 
naire items to assess the reactions of 92 mothers Mm 
personnel and practices of a multidisciplinary he ed 
clinic in which the Ss and their children participat é 
Analysis of variance and Duncan’s multiple eel 
technique demonstrated which professionals the se 
owed the greatest personal empathy. Stepwise тїшїр 
regression analysis showed that a combination рош 
variables effectively predicted Ss’ overall feelings а ets 
the clinic. It is concluded that the methods used Wr 
effective for the periodic assessment of parental sed 
and for the identification of ишы that are predic 
correlates of such attitudes.—Journal summary. i 

9795. Hartson, David J. & Kunce, Joseph Т. (У! 
Mountain Community Services, Littleton, N.H.) Vi 1-0] 
tape replay and recall in group work. Jowna’ V 
Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 205), 43 dd 
—Assigned 37 university students to 1 of 4 Ds ES 
assess the effect of N. Kagan's Interpersonal o 
Recall (IPR) videotape replay method on group 
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and compare it with a T-group method. The IPR groups 
showed significantly greater change in individual and 
group interaction factors, as measured by Bills's Index of 
Adjustment and Values, Jourard's Self-Disclosure Scale, 
and the Hill Interaction Matrix. The 2 group methods 
had a differential effect according to population. High 
self-esteem, socially active Ss showed no difference 
between methods. The self-confrontation of IPR was 
beneficial to the low self-esteem, socially inactive Ss, 
while the direct confrontation of the T-group method 
seemed to have an adverse effect. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9796. Howlett, Frederick W. Is the YSB all it’s 
cracked up to be? Crime & Delinquency, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
19(4), 485-492.—Emphasizes the need for a redefinition 
by the community of its limits of acceptable behavior 
and questions the concept and strategy of “noncoercive 
intervention” in youth service bureaus. 

9797. Lubin, Bernard; Hornstra, Robijn K.; Lewis, 
Ruth V. & Bechtel, Beverly S. (Greater Kansas City 
Mental Health Foundation, Mo.) Correlates of initial 
treatment assignment in a community mental health 
center. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
29(4), 497—500.—Administered a standardized interview 
to 611 consecutive adult applicants to an urban mental 
health center. Whenever possible, a standardized inter- 
view was also administered to a family member 
(n= 443). Significant associations were found between 
initial assignment and 9 variables: education, present 
occupation of head of household, age, race, person who 
accompanied patient to initial interview, type of psychi- 
atric care during past 5 yrs, number of previous 
hospitalizations, diagnosis, and number of presenting 
problems of an interpersonal nature. Nonsignificant 
associations were found between initial assignment an 
sex, marital status, and living arrangements. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9798. Minsel, Wolf R., et al. (U. Kiel, Inst. of 
Psychology, W. Germany) [Further investigation on the 
effects and processes of client-centered counseling 
therapy.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Klinische Psychologie, 
1972, Vol. 3(1), 232-250.—Investigated the effects of 
psychotherapeutic counseling in. 49 male and 32 female 
psychoneurotic patients of a psychotherapeutic clinic. Ss 
were divided into 2 groups: an experimental group. with 
and a control-waiting group without counseling therapy. 
Before and after the tests Ss were administered the 
MMPI, the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI), and 
other psychodiagnostic tests. During а test period of 8-9 
wks, the Ss of the therapy group underwent 6 40-45 min 
sessions of therapeutic counseling given by 19 same-sex 
client-centered therapists. The waiting group did not 
receive any therapy after the end of the waiting period. 
Analysis of the results achieved in both groups indicates 
(a) in comparison to the waiting group. the therapy 
group presented a marked reduction of the psychoneuro- 
ticism factor, reduced introversion, and increased extr- 
oversion tendencies; (b) in the before and after tests, the 
therapy group differed si ficantly from the waiting 
group in several scales of the MMPI (Tet, Hd, D, Pt, and 
ES) and the N scale of the EPI (all changes were 
Positive); and (c) Ss of the waiting group showed no 
changes at all or only negative ones during the waiting 
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period. Those who after the end of the waiting period did 
not request any counseling therapy showed improvement 
on several sub-scales. It is concluded that psychothera- 
peutic counseling produces significant positive psychic 
changes, and that these changes are significantly con- 
nected with the patient's self-exploration and the | 
Fil of the therapist. (English summary) (19 ref)—T: 
isher. 

9799. Pederson, Andreas M. & Babigian, Haroutun M. 
(U. Rochester) Providing mental health information 
through a 24-hour telephone service. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 23(5), 139-141. 
— Discusses the role of telephone services in assisting the 
mentally ill. An increasing number of these services have - 
been established to reach individuals in distress. Their 
value is indicated in the rate at which they have sprung 
up. One report shows that there were 3 suicide preven- 
tion telephone services in 1958 and over 100 in 1969. It is 
suggested that to be truly effective, such services must | 
operate within the total network of community agencies. 
—C. Kokkinis. i 

9800. Shelton, John L. (Oregon State U., Counseling 
Center) Murder strikes and panic follows: Can behavior 
modification help? Behavior Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
4(5), 706-708.—Describes the positive impact that a | 
treatment design based on behavior modification had on 6 
a campus crisis. The emotional upheaval precipitated by | l 
the murder of a university coed was controlled in part by 
a combination of relaxation training, thought-stopping, 
modeling, and behavior rehearsal. 

9801. Silber, Stanley C. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Div. of Mental Health Service Programs, 
Rockville, Md.) Private philanthropy: An untapped 
source for supporting mental health programs. Hospital 
& Community Psychiatry, 1972(Мау), Vol 23(5) 
133-138.— Discusses the role of private philanthropy in 
underwriting mental health projects. It is noted that this | 
source of funds can lessen the difference between fixed 
government allocations and actual cost of operation, and 
cover operating deficits due to inflation. These funds 
derive from individuals, foundations, bequests, and 
corporations. To obtain information on patterns of 
support currently used by the 228 operating community 
health centers funded Ь the National Institute of | 
Mental Health (NIMH), the community support section 
of NIMH conducted a survey. Results indicate that 40% 
of the reporting centers receive philanthropic support. 
—C. Kokkinis. 

9802. Vail, David J. (Dept. of Public Welfare, St. Paul, 
Minn.) Mental health and mental retardation pro- 
grammes in rural America. British Journal of Social 
Psychiatry & Community Health, 1972-1973, Vol. 6(3), 
170-186.—Defines problems and makes critical and 
constructive comments on structuring “mental health 
and mental retardation programmes” (not services) in 
rural areas (less than 2,500). 5 essential elements are 
defined including: rational ordering of problems (statu- 
torily defined, culturally defined, individually defined); 
comprehensiveness; and mandated local authority. 
Under “tactics,” transportation, communications (better 
uses of electronic gadgetry), and manpower (more and 
better use of nonprofessionals) are discussed. Potentially 
useful and resistant elements of rural culture, insofar as 
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are potentially compatible or resistant to the idea of 
dental | health agency, also are examined.—G. L. 
ebolt. 
9803. White, Robert W. (Harvard U.) The concept of 
lthy personality: What do we really mean? Counsel- 
Psychologist, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 3-12.—Notes that 
selors are involved in making value judgments even 
yy are not aware of it. It is suggested that there are so 
ny different personal life styles that no concept such 
i "health" or even “maturity” can be a fully appropriate 
n. Since everyone differs, and interactions are unique, 
lients must be treated individually. The client's needs 
nd values may differ from the counselor's and should 
ot be judged from the latter's viewpoint. 16 responses 
nd comments by counseling psychologists are present- 
m a rejoinder. (22 ref)—H. Silverman. 
E . Wi Lynne J. (North Essex Child Guidance 
‘Clinic, Belleville, N.J.) Student volunteers in a guidance 
lic. Social Work, 1973(Nov), Vol. 18(6), 53-57.—Stu- 
dent volunteers worked in a closely supervised relation- 
Ship with emotionally disturbed children in an extended 
саге program at a child guidance clinic, Results 
demonstrate that college students are an effective, 
hough underutilized, source of therapeutic manpower. 
05. Wold, Carl 1. (Suicide Prevention Center, Los 
|| Angeles, Calif.) A two-year follow-up of Suicide Preven- 
tion Center patients. Life-Threatening Behavior, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 3(3), 171-183.—Attempted to follow-up a 
| random sample of 417 patients 2 yrs after their contact 
vith a suicide prevention center. 184 Ss were located and 
terviewed; 16 had died and 9 had committed suicide. 
‘The deaths were studied in depth by interviewing 
survivors (by means of a psychological autopsy). Results 
of the psychological autopsies uncovered 2 apparent 
icides who had been certified as natural deaths 
(included in the total of 9). Interviews with the 184 
follow-ups yielded longitudinal information about the 
‘onset, duration, and recurrence of suicidal states. 
—Journal abstract. 


Physical Treatment 


. Brody, Eugene B. On the legal control of 
Psychosurgery. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
973(Sep), Vol. 157(3), 151—153.— Discusses the question 
Ї legal control of psychosurgery by either prohibition or 
deprivation of governmental support and examines 4 
‘Major interrelated issues involved in such control. 
Whether or not legal control would (a) cause a lack of 
| medical care for the less affluent, (b) impede the 
tematic accumulation of data necessary for medical 
‘Progress, (c) subject the particular organ system to a 
‘Special risk, and (d) endanger medical care by transfer- 
f ring ы оч to elected national officials is discussed. 
9807. Cor, J.; Becker, D. & Delons, S. (Edouard Rist 
| Center, Paris, France) [Tentative approach to living with 
Chronic dialysis: Interviews with 16 chronic dialysis 
ents at the Edouard Rist Center.] (Fren) Psychother- 
& Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1—6), 245-249. 
9808. Fakhr El-Islam, M. & Salama, M. R. (Cairo U., 
Medicine, Kasr-El-Aini, Egypt) 
! responses after mitral valvotomy. 
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Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
21(1-6), 290-293. 

9809. Jullien, J. L. [Psychological role of medical 
actions in cardiology: The life of the patient: The life of 
the physician.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 298-302. 

9810. Jurko, M. F. & Andy, О. J. (U. Mississippi 
Medical Center, Jackson) Psychological changes corre- 
lated with thalamotomy site. Journal of Neurology, 
Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 36(5), 
846-852.—Administered a battery of psychological tests 
(e.g, Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, Necker Cube, 
Rorschach, and Memory-For-Designs Test) to 95 pa- 
tients with Parkinson's disease (age range 37-72) or 
seizure and pain disorders (age range 20-62). Test results 
were analyzed in 4 categories (spatial-motor perform- 
ance, perception of illusion, color and movement, and 
intellectual functions) and related to lesions placed 
within and outside the limits of the centrum medianum 
nucleus. Lesions within the limits produced few deficits, 
whereas lesions outside its limits resulted in deficits for a 
greater number of skills. In general, the more complex 
skills revealed more and longer-lasting impairments. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9811. Malick, J. B.; Rendell, J. & Barnett, A. 
(Schering Corp., Biological Research Div., Bloomfield, 
N.J.) Inhibition of aggression by electroconvulsive 
shock treatment. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
10(6), 1067-1069.—Found that isolation-induced aggres- 
sive behavior іп CF-1S mice was markedly inhibited 24 
hrs after multiple ECS treatments. The effect was related 
to the number of ECS treatments employed. 3.2 ECS 
treatments was the calculated value for prevention of 
fighting in 50% of the 47 pairs of mice tested. Fighting 
was significantly suppressed for 3 days following ECS 
treatment and returned to within control values by Day 
4. The antiaggressive effect of ECS appears to 
selective, since the same number of treatments did not 
alter other behavioral measures (e.g., active avoidance 
and spontaneous motor activity) in either grouped or 
isolated mice. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9812. Nicolétis, C. [Morphology and psychology] 
(Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, M. : 
21(1-6), 101-104.—A plastic surgeon discusses e 
significance of physical appearance and reviews Ber 
concerning the implications of the individual's wis 
change his morphology. 

9813. Popors, M. S. & Taptapora, S. D (Саше 
Serbsky Forensic Psychiatry Research Inst, Moscow, 
USSR) [The rehabilitation of patients with пешер 
chiatric disorders after larynx removal.] (Russ) ани. 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(6), 909 55 
— Reports that after larnyx removal due to malignancit® 
4096 of the patients admitted for rehabilitative aed 
(the formation of a pseudovoice and sonorous Mer. 
show neuropsychiatric deviations. These deviations | d 
asthenic, astheno-depressive, and astheno-hypochon diea 
cal, and they require special treatment. Active me e 
tion is necessary along with psychotherapy. It is "n á 
that the existence of mental changes should not as 
contraindication for the beginning of voice пош E 
long as it is carried out under the observation "m ‘hat 
during treatment by, a psychiatrist. It is conclud 
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early treatment and correct training for a sonorous voice 
may facilitate the treatment of neuropsychiatric disor- 
ders.—English abstract. 

9814. Rawlings, E. E. The doctor's potential for doing 
harm. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
21(1-6), 105-106.—A survey of women whose symptoms 
were considered to have a psychological basis reveals a 
high incidence of surgery, despite the fact that no disease 
could be demonstrated in 50% of the cases. It is argued 
that the basic fault lies in medical training, which stresses 
physical rather than psychological aspects of disease. 

9815. Sclare, A. B. & Geraghty, B. P. (Eastern District 
Hosp., Glasgow, Scotland) Therapeutic abortion: A 
follow-up study. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1—6), 330-331.— Conducted a 2-yr 
follow-up study with Scottish females who were accepted 
for abortion on psychiatric grounds (л = 21), were 
refused abortion on psychiatric grounds (п = 21), or 
were given abortions for medical reasons. Ss were 
interviewed and given the Eysenck Personality Invento- 
ty. Results indicate that a history of previous psychiatric 
illness represents a significant criterion in recommending 
termination of pregnancy. When abortion was carried 
out, guilt reactions lasting up to 3 mos did occur in 
almost 50% of cases but had resolved by the time of the 
follow-up. Ss who were refused abortion eventually 
became reconciled to the decision in most instances, but 
about ¥ of the Ss remained disturbed and resentful. Ss 
who had their pregnancies terminated for medical 
reasons had a rather high incidence of regret and guilt 
about the abortion at follow-up.—Journal abstract. 

9816. William, William G. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Long Beach, Calif.) Emotional blocking in 
esophageal speech. Journal of the All India Institute of 
Speech & Hearing, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2, 28-33.—Discusses 
the problem in relation to (а) the anatomy and 
neurophysiology of esophageal speech structures, (b) 
emotion as a physio-psychological phenomenon, and (c) 
implications of emotional blockings in the laryngectom- 

‚ ized individual. Certain aspects of emotional blockings 
delay learning of pharyngeal or esophageal voice 
production. It is suggested that clinicians with such 
knowledge would be able to face new laryngectomy with 
greater patience and confidence.—K. C. Pa 


Social Casework & Rehabilitation 


: Porta Biosca, Antonio; 
Fábregas Poveda, J. L. & Vallejo Ruiloba, Julio. 


[Considerations on the work carried out for chronic 
psychiatric care.] 


(Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia Médica, (Oct), 


Bruno M; 
Boulanger, Paul & Malamud, Betty. (McGill U., Clinic in 

Canada) A 
offenders: An 


Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
18(4), 289-295.—Presents an evaluation of the Ist 50 
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male persistent offenders admitted to the Clinton | 
Diagnostic and Treatment Center in New York where 
the method of treatment was re-education and resociali- 
zation through the development of relationships. The. 
men were observed over 64 mo, and their adjustment in. 
liberty following release was compared with a control | 
group who served their sentences in other prisons. | 
Results show that although the rate of recidivism was - 
comparable in the 2 groups, there were qualitative | 
differences both in personal adjustment and in the types _ 
of violation; the experimental group violated more 
frequently on technical grounds, whereas the control 
group had a higher incidence of new arrests. The 
problems of evaluating and comparing such a group with © 
a control group are discussed, and it is noted that as the 
aim of a therapeutic community is to make each | 
individual aware of his behavior and thus gain insight 
and motivation to seek help, each individual should act | 
as his own control Success or failure cannot be 
measured only by the presence or absence of recidivism. 
Men who are less alienated and succeed in maintaining 
themselves in freedom (either permanantly or for longer | 

riods of time) could be a better indication of success | 
than the legal criterion of recidivism. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 

9819. Early, D. F. (Glenside Hosp., Bristol, England) 
Industrial therapy organisation 1966-1970. Social 
Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 8(2), 109-1 16.—Describes $ 
the methods, results, and principles of a voluntary 
nonprofit organization in Bristol, England. The present - 
state of industrial therapy, and its probable future 
developments and needs, are also discussed. (French & 
German summaries) (15 ref) 

9820. Goldin, George J., et al. (Northeastern U., New 
England Regional Rehabilitation Research Inst.) Field Ё# 
dependence: A perceptual approach. Northeastern Uni- Y 
versity Studies in Rehabilitation, 1972, No. 13, 63-88. 
— Considers that, since a client's growth in independence 
demands that he interact with different psychosocial 
systems, it is vital for the rehabilitation counselor to 
assess and develop the client's capacity for differentia- 
tion and integration. Research involving the differentia- 
tion concept is reviewed, including the relationship of 
alcohol dependence, psychosocial dependence, emotion- | 
ally based dependence, demographic factors, and exter- 
nal vs internal orientation to field dependence.—B. 
McLean. 

9821. Goldin, George J., et al. (Northeastern U., New 
England Regional Rehabilitation Research Inst.) Depen- 
dency research. Northeastern University Studies in ~ 
Rehabilitation, 1972, No. 13, 33-61.—Details 4 major 
methodological approaches—psychological tests, ratings 
and sociometric techniques, laboratory behavioral meas- 
ures, and biographical data—to the identification of 
dependency as a response variable. Studies of dependen- 
cy in the nonhandicapped are stressed, and the influ- 
ences of sex differences and sex identification, early 
parental and developmental factors, conformity, and 
anxiety on dependency are discussed.—B. McLean. 

9822. Goldin, George J., et al. (Northeastern U., New 
England Regional Rehabilitation Research Inst.) Reha- 
bilitation of the dependent client. Northeastern Universi- 
ty Studies in Rehabilitation, 1972, No. 13, 89-118.—Dis- 


c 


the problem of dependency in the handicapped 
the implications for rehabilitation of empirical data 
n the effects of several types of handicap. Dependency 
clients with physical disabilities, emotional disorders, 
hronic illness, and social disabilities is discussed from 
e literature.—5B. McLean. 
_ 9823. Goldin, George J., et al. (Northeastern U., New 
gland Regional Rehabilitation Research Inst.) Beha- 
йога! manifestations of dependency. Northeastern Uni- 
rsity Studies in Rehabilitation, 1972, No. 13, 15-31. 
-Classifies dependency by considering the kinds of 
environmental stimuli which set it off so that the 
"environment can be manipulated in a therapeutic way. 5 
"categories are suggested—social, emotional, financial, 
| institutional, and psychomedical—and their implications 
discussed. Through this classification, it is considered 
that the counseling process can clarify the client’s 
| dependent needs within his particular social system.—B. 
Mc. 


| _ 9824. Goldin, George J., et al. (Northeastern U., New 
“England Regional Rehabilitation Research Inst.) Theo- 
_ries and of dependency. Northeastern Universi- 
- ty Studies in Rehabilitation, 1972, No. 13, 1-14.—Discuss- 

the nature of dependency and the importance of a 
| thorough knowledge and understanding of dependency 


| ping the physically, кошу; and socially disabled. 
oanalytic, learning, developmental, and sociocul- 

‘tural theories of dependency are discussed, and the 

| implications of each for rehabilitation are noted.—B. 

| McLean. 

_ . 9825. Gurel, Lee & Lorei, Theodore W. (Veterans 

Administration, Washington, D.C.) The labor market 

d sch ics’ ployment. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 450-453. 
—Correlated work performance of a nationwide sample 
ОГ 957 male schizophrenics for a 9-mo period after 
‘discharge from Veterans Administration hospitals with 
“labor market conditions and other characteristics of 
tients’ communities. Results indicate that posthospi- 
employment was meager and was unrelated to 
f urbanization, industrialization, and local unemployment 
Tates. The conclusion that variance in vocational 
adjustment is accounted for more by characteristics of 
the S than by labor market characteristics is seen as 
having encouraging implications for personnel involved 
in returning patients to the world of work.—Journal 
abstract. 

9826. Holbert, William M. & Walker, Martha. (U. 
| Tennessee) A comparison of the effectiveness of clinical 
| judgment with objective evaluation in the prognosis of 
rehabilitation outcome. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation 


center for the hard-core poor and unemployed. The 
| caseworkers and work adjustment staff members evalu- 
ated each client during the early weeks of his training by 
predicting the success of placement as excellent, guard- 
ed, or poor. The work potential staff members made 
Prognoses after several additional weeks of client 
ure. The work potential staff proved to be the most 
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optimistic and accurate of the 3 departments. The 
interaction of expectancy and performance is discussed, 
with particular attention to the role of self-concept in 
work potential. Strategies for improving the self-concepts 
of the poor are considered, along with the effects of 
prophecy on performance.—L. Gorsey. 

9827. Karan, Orv. C. & Gardner, William I. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Vocational rehabilitation. prac- 
tices: A behavioral analysis. Rehabilitation Literature, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 34(10), 290-298.—Suggests that voca- 
tional rehabilitation, instead of being defined in terms of 
independent employability, be defined in terms of 
maximizing behavioral development and functioning. It 
is advocated that the role of the rehabilitation counselor 
be as a manager of behavior whose function is to bring 
about desi changes in behavior by systematically 
arranging and rearranging the client's environment. This 
approach calls for a precise description of the client's 
problematic behavior, the factors known to control it, a 
clear specification of the desired terminal goal, the target 
behaviors necessary for reaching the goal, and the 
management methods for removing or reducing inappro- 
priate behaviors while simultaneously replacing them 
with behavior patterns favorable for successful move- 
ment through the rehabilitation process. The most 
difficult problem for the behaviorally oriented counselor 
will be фо transition from а process that perpetuates а 
generally free or noncontingent environment to one 
where all reinforcers are contingent on rehabilitation 
effort. (37 ref)—S. L. Warren. 4 

9828. Kaufman, Edward. (Prison Health Services, New 
York, N.Y.) Prison: Punishment, treatment or deter- 
rent? Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 
335-351.— Discusses the historical gelatin of psy- 
choanalytic theory to societal institutions wi ich deal 
with criminal behavior. Several specific treatment me- 
thods and programs are described, and the factors which 
minimize the deterrent functions of the criminal justice 
system are reviewed. (33 ref) 


9829. Palframan, David S. (Toronto Western Hosp» · 


Ontario, Canada) Family placement: In France. Co 
an Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 18(4), 
297-302.—Describes a family placement service P 
wherein stabilized mental patients are placed z Me 
families to whom they are not related. The ser al 
located south of Paris, France, and is likely 10 
adaptable to the areas adjacent to any large city. Ғапу 
recruitment and patient selection criteria are descri d 
and the role of the social worker-psychiatrist {саш 
reviewed. The families and patients (л = 40) app 1 
function best when a situation of mutual need exists. b 
organic brain syndromes suffered were all senile B 
tias, and personality disorders were mostly a 
The therapeutic results over a brief follow-up реп 
described statistically.—Journal summary. kansas 
9830. Rice, B. Douglas & Glenn, Vernon L. (Arkar, 
Rehabilitation Research & Training Center, 


: lity groups in à 
Springs) Identification of personality (tion. Journal 


rehabilitation center рори Vol. A(1) 
of Applied Rehabilitation Counseling, 1973(Spr), VO n2 
15-22.—Administered the 16 PF to 135 patients 


1 ar 
disability categories (e.g., mental retardation, mus¢ 
асно, о) and 2 economically 
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disadvantaged patient groups. Factor analysis of the test 
results revealed 3 personality type factors accounting for 
69.4% of the total variance: Normal-Adjusted, Assertive- 
Aggressive, and Passive-Aggressive. Appropriate coun- 
seling techniques for each group are suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

9831. Sarason, Irwin С. & Ganzer, Victor J. (U. 
Washington, Center for Psychological Services & Re- 
search) Modeling and group discussion in the rehabilita- 
tion of juvenile delinquents. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 442-449.—Compared 
the relative effectiveness of 2 group methods of commu- 
nicating information relevant to the social, vocational, 
and educational adjustment of 15-18 yr old institutional- 
ized male juvenile delinquents (№ = 192). One method 
relied on modeling procedures and required Ss to imitate 
roles which they had observed models perform. The 
other method employed structured discussions of the 
same material but without modeling or imitation. Both 
groups were attended by 2 models or discussion leaders 
and 4 or 5 Ss. А control group did not participate in any 
meetings and received no special condition. Treatment 
effectiveness was evaluated through changes on а 
number of attitude, self-concept, and behavior ratings, 
obtained on a repeated-measures basis, and through 
follow-up interviews and indices of recidivism. Both 
treatment conditions prompted more positive attitudes, 
behavior change, and less recidivism among participants 
than did the control condition. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9832. Scribner, Richard S. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Vocational training retraining program for neuropsy- 
chiatric patients. Southern Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1973(Spr), Vol. 7(2), 55-60.—Compared the 
employment stability and community adjustment of 
patients who received 8 wks of vocational training and 
counseling with that of controls who received no 
training. 15% more of the trained patients stayed on the 
job 45 days or longer. 

9833. Shihadeh, Emile S. (U. Alberta, Faculty of 
Business Administration & Commerce, Edmonton, 
Canada) The perceptions of parolees and parole 
officers. Journal of Psychology, 1973073), Vol. 840), 
335-343.—Examined the perceptions of 132 parolees 
concerning the rehabilitative value of the parole officer's 
investigation of an offender's adjustment to prison life 
and the officer's assessment of significant changes in the 
attitude of the parolee. Based on the theory of delinquent 
subcultures and dissonance theory it was found that 
parolees living with parents, family, relatives, or wife had 
significantly more favorable perceptions of institutional 
investigation than those living in a halfway house. A 
comparison of the perceptions of institutional investiga- 
tion by parolees and 54 parole officers showed that only 
those parolees living with parents, family, relatives, ог 
wife had perceptions as favorable as those of the parole 
officers —A uthor abstract. 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


9834. Baekeland, Frederick; Lawrence & 
Shanahan, Thomas J. (State U. New York, Downstate 
Medical Center, Brooklyn) Correlates of patient attri- 
tion in the outpatient treatment of alcoholism. Journal 
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of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Aug), Vol. 1572). 
99-107.—Investigated admission characteristics of 143 | 
patients admitted to an alcoholic clinic. Results show 85 | 
to be a heterogeneous population with apparently | E 
different reasons for failing to persevere in treatment, 

Immediate dropouts (those who failed to return afterthe | 
Ist visit) comprised 17.5% of the Ss, were most likely to | 
live alone, and had suffered the least impairment of their E 
capacity. Rapid dropouts (those who dropped out after Ш. 
1-4 wks of treatment) accounted for 25.9% and were 
marked by high levels of anxiety, depression, and |. 
somatic and psychosomatic symptoms. Slow dropouts | 
(those who dropped out during the 2nd to Sth mo of $ 
treatment) had lower levels of education and were likely — 
to have alcoholic relatives. On the other hand, clinic $ 
attenders (those who attended for more than 6 mo) B 
accounted for only 26.6%. They tended to be relatively $ 
highly motivated, mildly symptomatic, and socially — 
intact individuals without a family history of alcoholism, # 
who were not markedly ambivalent about treatment. (1553 
ref)—Journal abstract. 4 

9835. Bartolucci, Giampiero & Drayer, Calvin S. $ 
(Pennsylvania Hosp., Philadelphia) An overview of crisis fi 
intervention in the emergency rooms of general i 
hospitals. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 130(9), 953-960.—Argues that general hospitals | 
have—and in all likelihood will continue to have—emer- 
gency rooms that are more or less adequate. It seems 
strategically sound to strengthen these sites of centralized 
help for the wide variety of medicosocial predicaments 
that can be expected to recur in all communities. 
Historical and theoretical considerations are summarized 
which can contribute to a productive refinement of | 
existing emergency services at a time when direct federal 
support for health services is being drastically curtailed. 
(45 ref}—Journal abstract. 

9836. Bertcher, Harvey J. (U. Michigan, School of 
Social Work) The child care worker as a role model. 
Child Care Quarterly, 1973(Fal Vol. 2(3), 178-191. 
— Proposes the use of child care workers as role models 
for teaching appropriate behaviors to institutionalized 
children. These children often have a history of exposure 
to negative role models who have not demonstrated 
effective ways of dealing with life problems. Emphasis is 

laced on the following points: (8) behavior to be 
modeled should be made clear to the child; (b) children 
should see models rewarded for desirable behavior; (c) 
models should have power to dispense rewards for 
correctly modeled behavior; and (d) the child should 
ceive some similarity between himself and the model. 
—J. H. Feldstein. 

9837. Craig, Robert J. (Chicago-Read Mental Health 
Center, Ill.) Irregular discharge as an unobstrusive 
measure of discontent: Some second thoughts. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 554-555. 

estions W. E. Davis's argument (see PA, Vol. 
50:1450) that irregular discharges represent an unobtru- 
sive measure of dissatisfaction with hospital treatment 
rocedures. Studies reviewed indicate a broad range of 
other factors that influence an individual's decision to 
leave a hospital Discharges without medical advice 
cannot be considered as a total treatment failure. 
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| __ 9838. de Boucaud, M., et al. (Xavier-Arnozan Hosp., 
"Clinic of Pneumophysiology, Pessac, France) [Psychoth- 
erapeutic significance of the global and multidimen- 
| sional approach to illness in a hospital setting.] (Fren) 
hotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 


‘sonal relationships. 3 types ol 
‘Observed: (a) security and reassurance, (b) hope and 
"aggressive demands, and (c) increasing autonomy and 
"removal of the interpersonal relationship. The medical 
: perceptions of the patients indicated a global 
с 


patient dynamics were 


team's 
"approach to illness and an awareness of the individual's 
nity as a "physical and becoming being."— English 
- abstract. 
— 9839. Falk, Stephen A. & Woods, Nancy F. (National 
t. of Environmental Health Sciences, Research 
"Triangle Park, N.C.) Hospital noise: Levels and poten- 
. tial health hazards. New England Journal of Medicine, 
З 1973(Oct), Vol. 289(15), 774-781. —Меаѕшгей hospital 
| noise levels in infant incubators, recovery room, and an 
_ acute-care unit. Measurements were made over 24 hrs. 
Results show that the existing noise levels probably 
- Stimulated the hypophyseal-adrenocortical axis of pa- 
A tients, exceeded the noise threshold for peripheral 
Vasoconstriction, posed a threat to hearing in patients 
receiving aminoglycosidic antibiotics, and were incom- 
patible with sleep. (30 ref) 
| 9840. Garofali, Pietro. (S. Maria della Pietà” Psychi- 
atric Inst, Ceccano, Italy) [Chronic alcoholism and 
2) psychiatric institutions.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1 1973(Mar), Vol. 8(2), 184-200.—Describes the alcohol- 
- i€'s personality and relates it to institutional treatment, 
i uing 32 male and 8 female hospitalized chronic 
. alcoho 


lics with an average age of 68. Hospitalization 
_ ranged from a minimum of 2 yrs to a maximum of 22 yrs. 
- Using the Wechsler-Bellevue, the problem of cortical 
| deterioration and subtest scatter was illustrated. The 
- Rorschach indicated similar “organicity” evidenced by 
the frequency of Piotrowski signs. It is noted that 
- institutional living suited Ss' dependency needs very well. 
. By utilizing defense mechanisms, particularly that of 
. fationalization, alcoholics retained their own identity 
and separateness from other psychiatric patients. (31 ref) 
- —N. De Palma. 

9841. Holahan, Charles J. & Saegert, Susan. (U. 
- Texas, Austin) Behavioral and attitudinal effects of 
- large-scale variation in the physical environment of 
_ Psychiatric wards. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
-197X(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 454-462.—Conducted extensive 
- physical remodeling of a psychiatric admissions ward to 
investigate the relationship between ward design and 
‘Patient behavior. An identical but unchanged ward 
functioned as an experimental control. Groups of 25 new 
Patients were selected for study on each ward; experi- 
“Mental measures included behavioral observations and 


ward, and Ss on the remodeled ward demonstrated more 
positive attitudes toward the physical environment. The 
relation between Ss’ behavior scores and their interviews 
demonstrated important differences between the 2 
wards.—Journal abstract. 

9842. Z. J. (Dartmouth Coll., Medical 
School) Consultation-liaison services in the general 
hospitals. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, 
Vol. 21(1-6), 232-234. 

9843. Marx, Arnold J.; Test, Mary A. & Stein, 
Leonard I. (Mendota State Hosp., Madison, Wis.) 
Extrohospital management of severe mental illness: 


Feasibility and effects of social functioning. Archives of 


General Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 29(4), 505-511.—E- 
valuated the effectiveness of a new model, “total in- 
community treatment,” on 61 patients considered still in 
need of hospital care. Experimental patients (n = .21) 
regardless of symptomatology, were discharged and 
treated “on the spot” in their neighborhoods. 2 groups of 
controls (п = 40) received progressive in hospital 
treatment. Results indicate that not only was it feasible 
to treat the experimental group in the community, but 
following the 5-mo treatment these patients had attained 
more autonomous living and employment situations than 
controls. Results point to a successful alternative to 
institutional treatment, particularly in terms of епһапс- 
ing patients’ social adjustment. (38 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9844. Maxmen, Jerrold S. & Tucker, Gary J. 
(Dartmouth Coll., Medical School) The admission 

. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 

1973(May), Vol. 156(5), 327-340.—Reviews the literature 
on the importance of the admission process in the оуе i 
course of hospitalization, and discusses the d 
demographic, social, s tom, interpersonal, ог 2 
tional i em attitudinal lor A list of valid reasons for 
hospitalization is proposed to offset inappropriate 
admissions and underutilization of hospitalization. Е д 
stage admission process is suggested, which inclu a 
preadmission screening and the admission work tpa zi 
goals of the former stage are to determine if the раса 
belongs іп that particular hospital, obtain informs M 
instill a sense of hope, collect data, and set a proper af d 
The latter stage aims to acquire a complete ES. is 
acclimate the patient to the treatment facility. s 
pointed out that the way in which the total айн 
procedure is executed can have a profound effect on. adl 
subsequent course of hospitalization. (36 ref)— Jour 
abstract. ALES 

9845. Michaux, Mary H., et al. (Springfield Er. 
Hosp., Sykesville, Md.) Postrelease ad| ustment ou 
and full-time psychiatric patients. Archives of Me 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 295), 6-65-60 and 12 
45 day-care hospital and 52 full-time patients at favoring 
mo after release. At 2 mo, symptom differences а 
full hospitalization were less pronounced than E i 
been at the time of Ss' release; social adjustme 
reported by Ss was better in the day thar 
sample. After 1 yr, symptomatology in the 1° more 
differed only in that day-care Ss were significantly 
intrapunitive than inpatient Ss and their social Та: 
ance superior. 78% of day-care heads of househo! tients 
employed, compared with only 52% of full-time ра 
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їп that category. Incidence and duration of relapse were 
not significantly different in the 2 samples. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

9846. Moos, Rudolf H. (Stanford U., Social Ecology 
Lab) Changing the social milieus of psychiatric 
treatment settings. Journal of Applied Behavioral Sci- 
ence, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(5), 515—593.— Presents a concrete 
paradigm which may be useful in the facilitation and 
evaluation of social change, particularly in small groups 
with moderate to high amounts of member interaction. 
The methodology includes (а) systematic assessment of 
the social environment, (b) individualized feedback to 
participating members, (c) concrete planning of specific 
methods by which change might occur, and (d) reassess- 
ment of the social environment in order to monitor 
results of the change process. Preliminary applications of 
the method—made on psychiatric wards, small correc- 
tional units or cottages for juvenile offenders, university 
residence halls, and high school classrooms—are de- 
scribed. Use of the technique in studies of a psychiatric 
ward and an adolescent residential center are presented. 
(20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9847. Mustafa, Ghulam. (Mathari Hosp., Nairobi, 
Kenya) Society in relation to mental health in Kenya. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disorders, 1973(May), Vol. 
156(5), 295-296.— Considers the social changes incident 
to industrialization, detribalization, and urbanization, 
along with increasing acceptance of western medicine in 
Kenya, to be related to a progressively increasing rate of 
mental hospital admissions since 1950. It is noted that 
there have been no systematic changes in the ratio of 
urban-originated or of male to female admissions. 
—Journal abstract. 

9848. Noreik, Kjell. (Dikemark Hosp., Solberg, 
Norway) A comparative follow-up of functional psychos- 
es in women. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Vol. 
49(4), 418-434.—Investigated the long-term course of 
functional psychoses in 290 women in a hospital 
providing comprehensive follow-up care and compared 
the results with those obtained in 2 other Norwegian 
psychiatric hospitals. The follow-up care provided did 
not appear to affect the course of the illness, and no 
significant difference in work capacity Was found 
between groups. Differences between assessment proce- 
dures, hospital services, programs «of medication, an: 
demographic characteristics of the areas served by the 
hospitals are considered to account for the results.—L. 


Gorsey. 

9849. Page, Stewart & Yates, Elizabeth. (Lakeshore 
Psychiatric Hosp. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Civil 
commitment and the danger mandate. Canadian Psychi- 
atric Association Journal, 1973(Aug), Vol. 18(4), 267-271. 
—Examines the practice of involuntary mental hospi i- 
zation from the viewpoint of factors constituting effec- 
tive, operating definitions of “dangerous” men disor- 
der, as contrasted with the more narrow criteria which 
sanction commitment under Canadian law- A sorting 
and analysis of a large sample of commitment certifi- 
cates indicated that few contained evidence of involun- 
tarily hospitalized patients as being dangerous, nor did 
the certificates indicate clearly that operating commit- 
ment criteria have been altered with the new and 
liberalized legislative formulations of such criteria. 
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Independent of the need to commit certain people іп E 
society, possible incongruities between ideal and operat- 
ing criteria for civil commitment deserve to be scruti- 
nized by responsible professionals in mental health and 
law. (French summary)—Journal summary. j 
9850. Rossman, Paul С. & Miller, Derek. (U. fi 
Michigan Hosp., Neuropsychiatric Inst., Adolescent | 
Service) The effects of social prejudice on hospitalized 
adolescents. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 130(9), 1029-1031.—Describes an outbreak of 
intragroup prejudice on an adolescent service. The 
disturbance was traced to patient anxiety over prejudice 
against the mentally ill, as exem lified in a national — 
event, the withdrawal of Senator Thomas Eagleton as a | 
candidate for Vice-President. The role of social prejudice 
as a source of anxiety and disturbed behavior within a | 
hospital setting is stressed.—Journal abstract. ү 
9851. Smith, Annette R. (San Diego County Commu- 
nity Mental Health Services, Calif.) Developing an 
extended on an inpatient service. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 23(5), 152-154. 
— Discusses an approach to meeting the increasin| 
complexities of coordinating after-hospital care mental 
services involving the expansion of an inpatient ward to | 
provide total services, ie. inpatient, partial-care, and 
outpatient services in the same setting. The selected ward _ 
was a 30-bed, open-door coeducational unit. 2 develop- 
ments aided the коша: (a) the appointment of a 3rd- 
yr psychiatric resident to ward chief and (b) the 
assignment of an additional clerk to the ward. An 
important aspect of the program is its work in weaning 
patients from total dependence on hospitals to self- 
reliance and use of community resources.—C. Kokkinis. 
9852. Vitulli, William Е. (U. South Alabama) A 
discriminative stimulus model for application of greater 
control in token economies. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 601-602.—Considers that the 
preoccupation with conditioned or generalized reinforc- 
ing properties of stimuli used as tokens in applied 
settings has resulted in a costly neglect of the discrimina- 
tive (8°) properties of token stimuli. Published data 
suggest а discriminative stimulus model using F. A. 
Mechners notation for more carefully establishing 
discriminative functions of stimuli in token economics 
and for employing them more efficiently. 
9853. Wasserman, N.; Plutchik, R.; Deutsch, R. & 
Taketomo, Y. (Bronx State Hosp., N.Y.) The musical 
background of a group of mentally retarded psychotic 
patients: Implications for music therapy. Journal 9 
Music Therapy, 1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 78-82.—Devel- 
oped a detailed questionnaire (included in the article) to 
ascertain such information as the patient's musical 
references and musical aptitudes upon entering a ward 
music therapy program at a state mental hospital. 12 
questionnaire responses from families of mentally 
retarded adult patients (over 16 yrs old) are analyzed. 
Patients reported to participate in musical group experi- 
ence at home found it easier to participate in musical 
groups at the hospital. It is concluded that the use of this 
type of questionnaire to obtain information concerning 
the patients' previous musical experiences is helpful in 
planning, implementing, and evaluating a music therapy 
program.—F. О. Triggs. 
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= 9854. Wasserman, N.; Plutchik, R.; Deutsch, R. & 
'aketomo, Y. (Bronx State Hosp., N.Y.) A music therapy 
evaluation scale and its clinical application to mentally 
retarded adult Journal of Music Therapy, 
-1973(Sum), Vol. 10(2), 64-77.—Developed 3 evaluation 
‘scales to assess musical aptitudes and social behavior in 
а mentally retarded and emotionally ill population of 
- patients. The purpose was to quantitatively identify any 
"changes which might occur during the course of a music 
"therapy program administered over a relatively short 
_ period of time. 16 adult patients participated in the 
— music therapy program over a period of 3 mo, from an 
“institution for the treatment of, and research with, 
— mentally retarded adult patients with a history of 
“superimposed psychotic phases. The group included 4 
women and 12 men, each of whom had been hospitalized 
_ for many years. 5 patients could speak to some extent; 11 
‘were essentially nonverbal at the time the unit was 
opened. 5 patients were unpredictably violent and might 
act destructively at any time. 3 were Puerto Rican, 4 
—were black, and the rest were white. 11 patients were 
epus 2 were considered idiot savants, | had Down's 
‘Syndrome and 1 patient appeared to be catatonic at the 
time the ward opened. The degree of retardation ranged 
from moderate to profound, as determined by the 
Stanford-Binet or Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale. MA 
ranged from 1.5-6.9 yrs. Although there were no 
significant changes as measured by the evaluation scales, 
there were a number of individuals who showed definite 
improvement in their social behavior in the music 
therapy setting —F. О. Triggs. 
— 9855. Wexler, David B. Token and taboo: Behavior 
_ modification, token economies, and the law. 
Behaviorism, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1(2), 1-24.— Discusses 


Е 
: 
. legal roblems associated with a token economy for 
; 


chronic psychotics. In many token systems certain items 
and activities, e.g, a comfortable bed and physical 
| exercise, are made available to patients contingent on the 
_ Occurrence of appropriate behavior. However, as a result 
_ Of recent legal and legislative developments, these items 
and activities are emerging as absolute rights. Thus, 
token programs may be illegal, even though they are 
_ demonstrated to be clinically effective. Possible solutions 
to the problems are: (a) use of idiosyncratic preferences 
as reinforcers and (b) a system similar to G. Fairweath- 
ers (see PA, Vol. 40:8888) program in which group 
_ achievement is the reinforcer.—S. M. Levin. 

. . 9856. Williams, Meyer & Jackson, Robert D. (Veter- 
- ans Administration Hosp., Madison, Wis.) A small-group 
. living program for Vietnam-era veterans. Hospital & 
_ Community Psychiatry, 1972(May), Vol. 23(5), 141—144. 
. —Presents a program with the objective of solving the 
Psychological difficulties of Vietnam-era veterans. This 
- Project is an adaptation of small-group psychosocial 
_ treatment programs. Ss were 167 patients between 18-29 
ув old suffering from delayed adolescent reaction. An 
intense. affective restraint, explosiveness, and diffuse 
_ Paranoid demeanor were apparent. In the program, the 
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Dorothy C.; Fisch, Martin L. & Lamm, 
Stanley S. (Long Island Coll. Hosp., Children's Center 
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for Developmental Disorders, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Rehabili- 
tation of learning in a hospital class using i 
drugs. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
6(8) 486-491.—Describes the combined efforts of 
educational and health care professionals in a hospital- 
based outpatient special class to provide a uni 
environment for children with learning disabilities. Case 
histories are presented of 8-15 yr olds who were 
uncontainable in public schools but showed improve- 
ment after 4 semesters in this special class. Procedures 
emphasized daily intercommunication between educa- 
tors and staff, enabling modification in progress to be 
made constantly. Drugs were used to help Ss be more 
receptive to learning. Both methylphenidate and dex- 
troamphetamine sulphate decreased distractibility, irrita- 
bility, silly behavior, and overactivity.—Journal abstract. 

9858. Lenerich. G. V. (Leningrad Bekhterev Scientific 
Research Inst. of Psychoneurology, USSR) [Rehabilita- 
tion program of a psychoneurological clinic.] (Russ) 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(6), 
929933. Outlines the basic principles for planning 
rehabilitative activities in a psychoneurological clinic: (a) 
unity of therapeutic and rehabilitative measures; (b) 
rehabilitative measures differentiated according to syn- 
drome and nosology; (c) combined use of measures 
beyond and including strictly occupational therapy ones, 
e.g, efforts to improve the patient's environment and 
social readaptation; and (d) obligatory work with the 
family and microenvironment, and possible placement of 
the patient. Experience has shown these prerequisites 
facilitate optimal results in rehabilitation.—Englis 
abstract. 
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9859. Bayti, Jamna L. (State Bureau of Education & 
Vocational Guidance, Bikaner, India) Factors determin- 
ing the occupational choices of adolescents. I 
Journal of Psychometry & Education, 1972, Vol. X( ) 
38-42.—Investigated (a) the pattern of factors dee 
ing the occupational choices of 1,978 14-18 yr 0 ч 
students and (b) sex or socioeconomic-cultural Ke 
ences. Data from a 43-factor questionnaire indicates tì 
important determining factors for boys were oppor se 
for social service, better future prospects, ability ne 
acquire competency in the occupation, qualifica 
the job, Government service, interesting work, h ae 
environment, no heavy expenditure in training, a 1 
recommended by relatives, and permanent hut al 
Important factors for girls were opportunity for s T 
service, defense of the country, interesting work, h uud 
environment, better future prospects, ability to acqu g 
competency in the occupation, earning while M 
qualifications for the job, and high social status. 1967). 
findings are very similar to those of J. L. Bayti ( 
—A. M. Berg. ; Corp; 

9860. Ellis, Allan B. (Educational Research e 
Newton, Mass) The use & misuse of eon "iii 
education. New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1974. "e 
226 p. $9.95.—Describes the basic operations of comp 
ers and the implications of computer technology 9 
education. Emphasis is placed on the relatio: 
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between computer procedures and the machines that 
perform them. A case study of the steps involved in 
building a computerized educational system, the Infor- 
mation for Vocational Decisions project, is presented. (5 


pref) 

9861. Fletcher, Raymond. (Lamar U.) Interest and 
participation in high school activities by college 
freshmen. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 2), 1287-1290.—Attempted to determine inter- 
est and participation in high school physical activities. 
For 950 male college freshmen physical education 
students" participation in activity was determined by an 
Information Check List. Results indicate that in high 
school Ss had tended to participate in team activities, but 
when asked what new activities they were interested in 
learning, they preferred individual sports that could be 
participated in during later years.—Journal abstract. 

9862. Lazure, Denis. (Riviére-des-Prairies Hosp., 
Commission on Emotional & Learning Disorders, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Indian children of Canada: 
Educational services and mental health. Child Psychia- 
try & Human Development, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 44-32. 
—Reviews the history and structure of educational 
services for Indian children of Canada. Data concerning 
school placement and age of enrollment and language 
barriers are presented. Poverty, health problems, and 
discontinuity of experience are discussed as high risk 
factors in the social and educational environment of 
Indian children. Educational implications of the differ- 
ences between the school system and the children's 
culture are emphasized.—E. S. Goodman. 

9863. Ognibene, Gerald L. & Riccio, Anthony C. 
(Glassboro State Coll, Counseling Center) Students" 
and counselors' knowledge of drugs and their effects. 
School Counselor, 1973(May), Vol. 20(5), 384-386. 
—Studied differential student and counselor responses to 
а questionnaire designed to measure knowledge of drugs 
and their effects. Ss were 539 high school students and 
241 high school counselors. The order of students 
reporting most to least accurate responses to the 
questionnaire were suburban, inner city, and rural. No 
significant differences were observed between counse- 
lors, but counselors were more accurate in their 
knowledge of drugs than were students. A large 
proportion of both groups lacked sufficient knowledge of 
drugs and their effects. Implications related to knowl- 
edge of drugs and guidance functions are disc 4. 
S. Helge. 

9864. Solomon, Lewis C. & Taubman, Paul J. (Eds.). 
(National Research Council, Board on Human Re- 
Sources, Washington, D.C.) Does college matter? Some 
evidence on the impacts of higher education. New 
York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xvii, 415 p. $14.95. 

9865. Swami, Banshi L. (State Bureau of Education & 
Vocational Guidance, Bikaner, India) ent- 
ed education. Indian Journal of Psychometry & Education, 
1972, Vol. 3(1), 34-37.—Discusses the role of computers 
in the sphere of education. Topics include (a) develop- 
ment of computers, (b) instructional values, (c) branch- 
ing concept, (d) enriched curriculum, (е) computer 1n 
guidance, (f) pupil-personnel service, (g) computers in 
School, and (h) prospects of computers. It is noted that 
the application of basic ideas underlying computer- 
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oriented education can be adopted by any country. 
Computers are considered likely to play a prominent role 
in the improvement of the examination system, corre- 
spondence courses, and teaching in Indian schools.—A. 
M. Berg. 


School Administration & Educational Processes 


9866. Burstiner, Irving. (Baruch Coll., City U. New 
York) Creativity training: Management tool for high 
school department chairmen. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 41(4), 17-19.—Administered 
the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, a problem list | 
questionnaire, and a problem situations test to 74 high 
school department chairmen. 48 Ss then participated in 
an intensive 8-wk workshop in creative thinking and 
problem solving specificall designed for secondary - 
school department heads. 26 Ss did not participate and | 
served as controls. All 74 Ss then completed the test | 
battery again. Significant differences for the 2 groups 
were found on 6 of the 7 test scores (р < b. E 
Workshop participants earned higher scores in the 
quantity of ideas produced, and such ideas were rated _ 
higher in usefulness, originality, and flexibility of . 
thinking.—Journal abstract. | 

9867. Davis, Malcolm & Mann, Philip Н. (U.S. Dept. 
of Health, Education & Welfare, National Center for 
Improvement of Educational Systems, Washington, 
D.C.) The st as a consult-trainer. Psychology 
in the Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 407-410.— iscusses 
how the school psychologist can contribute to the 
clarification of problems and situations which, if better 
understood, would help to provide better education for | 
individual problem children as well as for the general 
student population. 

9868. Erwin, William M. & Cannon, Thomas M. (West 
Texas State U.) ical reports: An alternative to 
traditional . Psychology im the Schools, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 404-406.—Describes the use of 
tape-recorded staff conferences as а method for provid- 
ing feedback to school personnel. 

9869. Fink, Albert Н. (Indiana О.) Behavior manage- 
ment training through simulation and roleplaying. 
Viewpoints, 1973(Nov), Vol. 49(6), 71-84.— Discusses the 
question of how one trains teachers to become managers 
of behavior and considers what should be the subject of 
this training. Simulation is suggested as a solution, and 
several advantages of simulation techniques are outlined, 
together with a description of modules providing for the 
systematic presentation of management strategies.—G. 
Lowe. 

9870. Frey, Peter W. (Northwestern U., Cresap 
Neuroscience Lab.) Student ratings of teaching: Validity 
of several rating factors. Science, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
182(4107), 83-85. Correlated the ratings made by 474 
undergraduates of 13 calculus instructors with Ss’ 

formance on a common final examination. Ratings 
on several instructional factors were highly related to 
class performance even though they appeared to be 
independent of the Ss’ own grades.—Journal abstract. 

9871. Gilmore, George E. & Chandy, Jean M. (U. 
Texas, Austin) Educators describe the school psycholo- 
gist. Psychology in the Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 
397-403.—Examines the perceptions of the school 
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- psychologist's role held by teachers, principals and 
‘school psychologists. A 37-item questionnaire was group 
- administered to the faculty of each school (№ = 211). А 
discriminant analysis was used to compare group 
responses to the 8 variable sets. It is concluded that the 
frequency with which teachers contact psychologists is 
positively related to their perceiving them as functioning 
both as examiners and as psychoeducational consultants. 
It is suggested that an in-service training program be 
- used to communicate needs, expectations, and skills of 
- staff members.—H. Kaczkowski. 

9872. Johnson, David L. (Baylor U.) A conceptual 
model of teacher and student classroom interaction and 
Observed student verbal creativity. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 475-481.—Describes a 
conceptual model that was used to construct a sequential 
interaction category system. A pilot study indicates that 
the model can be useful in analyzing the teacher's 
classroom behavior. 

9873. Koskenniemi, Matti & Holopainen, Pentti. 
— Investigations into the instructional process: IX. Pupils" 
_ goakrelated behavior during the instructional 
. interaction. Research Bulletin, Institute of Education, 
-. University of Helsinki, 1973(Jun), No. 36, 14 p.—Results 

of 2 experiments, each conducted with a 4-member 4th- 
- grade study group, indicate that both Ss and experts 
similarly perceived interactive study behavior. Neither Ss 
nor experts, however, were able to describe and/or 
classify separately complex chains of goal-related study 
behavior at the 4th-grade level.—5B. McLean. 

9874. Masendorf, Friedrich & Tscherner, Klaus. (Ruhr 
Pedagogical Coll., Dortmund, W. Germany) [Aspects of 
interaction and instruction style of teachers as seen by 
students.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie 
und Padagogische Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 73-90. 
— Studied the estimates of teacher classroom behavior 
made by 780 11-14 yr old students, male and female. 
The Marburger Education Scale (Herrmann et al, 1971) 
was used as an assessment instrument. The scale consists 
— of 44 items based on 3 factorial subscales: support, 

austerity (strictness), and permissiveness. Means were 
| computed for all teachers for each of the subscales. Then 
. the teachers were asked to guess the pupils’ ratings as 
well as desired ratings. Pupils estimated their teachers 
- more supporting and less strict than their teachers would 
suppose. Judgments which the teachers desired differed 
Significantly from the judgments they actually received. 
Teachers who wished to act more supportively were less 
_ Strict and more permissive. Teachers who were judged 
Strict thought they were rated very strict and wanted to 
-. be so rated.—R. F. Wagner. 
e 9875. Rist, Ray C. (Portland State U.) The urban 
= school: A factory for failure: A study of education in 
- American society. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1973. 
- Xv, 265 p. $12.50.— Presents a longitudinal study of a 
group of black children attending a de facto segregated 
_ urban school from kindergarten to the middle of 2nd 
a p The sorting mechanisms used by the teachers (all 
lack) to classify children, beginning with seat assign- 
ments in kindergarten and later which include dress, 
B and social behavior, are described in detail. (4 p 
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9876. Berman, Louise M. (U. Maryland, Center 
Young Children) Not reacting but [га 
approach to early childhood education. Young Саге 
1973(Jun), Vol. 28(5), 275-282.— Discusses the Universi. 
ty of Maryland program to foster process skill 1 
It is noted that transacting children sense and learn 
control and responsibility as opposed to reactin| 
noninvolvement learning. Emphasis is оп decision 
making, past, present, future, and teacher influence upon. 
children's decisions. 80 3-5 yr old children are instructed: 
in this transacting atmosphere while nonverbal anc 
curriculum results show ongoing progress in teachin 
process skills.—H. Santsaver. a 

9877. Blai, Boris. (Harcum Junior Coll) Concept 
learning-mastery in Harcum Junior College laboratory - 
nursery school/kindergarten. Psychology, 1973(May) 
Vol. 10(2), 35-36.—Administered A. E. Boehm's Test 0 
Basic Concepts to 36 preschool children before and after” 
a nursery-kindergarten program which emphasizes conc 
ceptual training. 34 Ss improved their concep’ 
knowledge significantly (р < .01). 

9878. Brownfield, Charles A. (Queensborough 
munity Coll., City U. New York) Humanizing col 
learning: A taste of hemlock. New York, N. 
Exposition Press, 1973. xiv, 229 p. $10,— Describes tl 
experiences of the author in attempting to humanize И 
structure of undergraduate psychology classes. Ti 
democratic structure of the courses (e.g, the use ol. 
optional examinations and student-formulated learning. 
contracts) is outlined, and a critique of the methods 
higher education is presented. E 
9879. Calhoun, JoAnne & Koenig, Karl P. (U. New. 
Mexico) Classroom modification of elective mutism. 
Behavior Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 4(5), 700—702.—Trea! ш 
ed 4 5-8 yr old schoolchildren who exhibited deficient or 
absent verbal behavior using modification techniqui 
suited to the individual child’s problem and leve 
social development. 4 other Ss were untreated and serv 
as controls. Substantial verbal behavior chang 
curred in the treatment group and were maintained 
later.—Journal abstract. 

9880. Cazden, Courtney B. (Harvard U.) Problems foU 
education: Language as curriculum content and leal Д 
ing environment. Daedalus, 1973(Sum), Vol. 1023 
135-148.—Suggests that language is both ап object OF 
knowledge ud a medium through which other know" 
edge is developed. Methods of investigating language í 
a factor in the learning environment are examinee" 
Creegan. 

9881. De Lacey, P. R.; Nurcombe, В.; Taylor, L7 
Moffitt, P. (Wollongong University Coll., U. New 
Australia) Ef of enrichment 

Помир study. Exception 
171-176.—After atten 
1 for 5 half days 4 
te 5-6 yr 0 


Ability, Wechsler Primary and 
Intelligence) repeated 8 mo later whi 
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primary school showed marked erosion on auditory 
association and grammatic closure but little erosion on 
vocabulary or operational thinking. Scores of the black 
Ss tended to erode more than scores of the white Ss. The 
erosion was attributed to failure to correct life style 
deficits.—Journal abstract. 

9882. Elder, Connie Z. Miniature sand environments: 
A new way to see and feel and explore. Young Children, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 28(5), 283-286.—Describes the uses of 
sand in 12" x 18" x 3" containers as potential 
resourses for visual, concept, imagery, and tactile 
development with nursery school children. Objects are 
listed to purchase for object-sand, or tool-sand relation- 
ship learning.—H. Santsaver. 

9883. Ely, Donald & Minars, Ed. The effects of a 
large scale mastery environment on students’ self- 
concept. Journal of Experimental Education, 1973($ит), 
Vol. 41(4), 20-22.—Administered the Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale to 88 college freshmen after the Ist 
semester. 44 Ss had been assigned to a large scale 
mastery learning environment and 44 had attended 
conventional classes. Results indicate that the mastery 
learning Ss had higher scores on 2 of the 10 scales when 
р < 205, 4 scales when p < .10, and 9 scales when 
p< 25. Differences on the Self-Criticism scale were 
not significant.—Journal abstract. 

9884. Esposito, Dominick. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Homogeneous and heterogeneous ability grouping: 
Principal findings and implications for evaluating and 
designing more effective educational environments. 
Review of Educational Research, 1973(Spr), Vol. 43(2), 
163-179.—Suggests that the extent to which ability 
Brouping is permitted to exist represents the extent to 
which public educators and governmental agencies 
sanction subquality education in a setting that is charged 
with the responsibility of developing each child to his 
fullest. The practice tends to isolate children arbitrarily 
and to discourage alternative thinking and flexibility in 
the design of effective learning environments. Interpreta- 
tions and guidelines are offered to help alleviate the 
weaknesses in our schools and hasten the development 
and implementation of a more effective structure of 
education.—P. Р. Leedy. 

9885. Farmer, R. G. (U. New South Wales, School of 
Applied Psychology, Kensington, Australia) Behaviour 
modification in the classroom. Australian Psychologist, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 8(2), 109-119.—Introduces to psycholo- 
gists the range of behavior modification techniques being 
applied experimentally in the classroom, and critically 
examines the conclusions based upon such research. 
Research is described as focusing on both the elimina- 
tion of disruptive classroom behavior and the develop- 
ment and maintenance of attentive, cooperative, and 
diligent work behavior. It is concluded that a teacher can 
minimize disruptive behavior with behavior modification 
techniques, and that implementing behavior modifica- 
tion techniques in the traditional teaching environment 
Poses a problem. Should psychologists be brought in or 
should teachers be more highly trained in behavior 
modification methodology? The employment of more 
highly-trained professionals in the educational system is 
recommended. (37 ref}—H. Roemmich. 
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“dagogische Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 91-105.—Studied 


9886. Fullerton, Sally. (U. Oregon) Self-concept 
changes of junior high students. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 493-494.—Previous 
studies have identified a relationship between self-con- 
cept and school behavior. The present study investigated 
whether self-concept (as measured by Bill's Index of 
Attitudes and Values) and school behavior of problem 
junior high school students could be changed by 
participation in a teacher helper program in an elementa- 
ty school. Ss matched on grade (8th or 9th) sex, and = 
GPA were randomly assigned to an experimental or à 
control group (л = 12). Self-concept ratings of experi- 
mental Ss who participated in the teacher helper - 
program for 8 wks significantly increased during this 
period, while controls did not change. Neither group 
changed significantly in attendance or GPA.—Journal 
abstract. 

9887. Gerlach, Anneliese & Hofer, Manfred. (Ruhr | 
Pedagogical Coll., Dortmund, W. Germany) [The influ- 
ence of structural aids on the learning of study texts.] 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Entwicklungspsychologie und Ра- 


the effects of introductory, summary, and marginal notes 
as well as underlining in textbooks using 72 undergradu- 
ates as Ss. Mean age of Ss was 22. 2 groups were given 
practice in a reading test. After this warming up, both 
groups were given a new text by Ausubel but only 1 
group obtained study aids. Results of posttest were 
analyzed by analysis of variance. Factors of experience, 
reading, and intelligence were controlled. Results show 
no significant difference between the 2 groups with 
regard to comprehension and reading speed. However, 
Ss in the experimental group had positive subjective 
judgment.—R. F. Wagner. r 

9888. Gross, Steven J. & Schwebel, Andrew I. (Ohio 
State U.) Evaluation with the Personal Orientation 
Inventory of a problem-solving approach in teaching an 
undergraduate course. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 332), 623-626.—Evaluated the 
effectiveness of a clinical psychology course by adminis- 
tering Shostrom's Personal Orientation Inventory to 96 
undergraduates who participated in the course. There 
were significant changes in Ss' scores on 6 of the 12 
scales (e.g., Existentiality, Spontaneity, and Self-accept- 
ance) The implications o! using outcome measures 
consonant with the goals of a particular course are 
examined.—Journal abstract, 

9889. Highberger, Ruth & Brooks, Helen. (U. Tennes- 
see, Coll. of Home Economics) Vocabulary growth of 
Head Start children participating in a mothers' reading 
program. Home Economics Research Journal, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 1(3), 185-187.—21 male and 19 female Head Start 
children in an experimental group were read to by their 
mothers at least 15 min a day over à 17-wk period from a 
variety of picture story books considered appropriate. 
The other group of children (19 males and 20 females) 
had the opportunity to take home toys from a toy library, 
but mothers were not asked to work with the children. As 
measured by the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, the 
children experiencing the reading program made signifi- 
cant gains as compared to the group utilizing the toy 
library. Results provide further evidence for involving 


low-income mothers in the education of their children. 
—Journal abstract. 
9890. Innes, Robert B. (George Peabody Coll. for 
hers) Environmental forces in open and closed 
classroom settings. Journal of Experimental Education, 
973(Sum), Vol. 41(4), 38-42.—Observed 15 elementary 
| school students from each of 3 classrooms once in a 
. closed setting (a specific assignment was given) and once 
| in an open setting (free choice environment). 30 10-min 
_ specimen records were obtained and analyzed through a 
behavioral classification system (environmental force 
_ units). Results show that behavior in the open setting was 
| characterized by (a) more social interaction, (b) more 
“interaction where peers lead each other into activities, 
| and (c) less "casual exchange" behavior. There was a 
| tendency for more time to be spent on curriculum 
_ activities in the closed setting and more social interaction 
Surrounding curriculum in the open setting.—Journal 


_ learner controlled instruction. 
1973(Oct), Vol. 13(10), 42-43.—Investigated the compar- 
ability of teacher-controlled instruction (TCI) and 
_ learner-controlled instruction (LCI). 54 Ist-yr psycholo- 
& students were randomly assigned to either TCI or 
|. LCI. TCI Ss were individually presented content via ta 
Tecorder in a representative sequence predetermined by 
teachers of mathematics and physics. LCI Ss were 
directed to obtain subject matter by individually ques- 
tioning the teacher. Ss were administered a pretest and 
posttest which included items measuring reproductive 
and transfer learning. A list which comprised the main 
. instructional subunits was provided for Ss to mark the 
d learning sequence used during the treatment. Finally, an 
method attitudinal questionnaire was ad- 


instructional 
ministered, Results yielded no difference between the 2 
_ Broups on relevant reproductive items, but a significant 
- difference on the transfer items favoring the LCI group. 
The LCI learning Sequences differed significantly from 
| the TCI sequence. The LCI group showed a significantly 
С higher motivation toward the LCI method than did the 
. TCI for their respective teaching method. It is concluded 
- that (a) the LCI reduces alienation toward the instruc- 
tional process; (b) the structure of teachers’ thought 
А sses differ from that of students; and (c) learning 
y actively asking questions instead of passively receiv- 
_ ing information produces a more comprehensive insight 
- into the discipline being learned as a whole entity.—G. 
К. Alley. 
= 9892. Koven, Jacqueline T. & LeBow, Michael D. (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Teaching parents to 
remediate the academic problems of their children. 
‘ournal of Experimental Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
А1), 6473.— Taught mothers of 3 7- and 8-yr-old boys 
| With reading problems to administer redeemable tokens 
Contingent on correct reading and spelling responses. 
- Quick mastery received more reinforcement than slow 
learning. Results of multiple baseline analyses show that 
the procedures were effective in improving reading and 
к . A 2-mo follow-up 
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other 2 Ss. Findings show that mothers with no previous 
training and no more than a high school education can 
deal effectively with the academic deficits of their 
children. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9893. Litcher, John H.; Johnson, David W, & Ryan, 
Frank L. (Wake Forest U.) Use of pictures of multieth- 
nic interaction to change attitudes of white е 
school students toward blacks. Psychological Reports, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 367-372.—Used several pictures 
portraying varied mixed racial groups of children in 
either a middle-class suburban setting or a lower-class 
intercity setting as part of a 1-mo curriculum unit, 128 
white 2nd graders in a midwestern metropolitan area 
were Ss. Results of 5 attitude and stereotype measures 
(e.g, Clark Doll Test, and L. Horowitz and R. E. 
Horowitz's Categories Test) indicate that Ss' attitudes 
toward blacks were not affected by the curriculum unit. 
—Journal abstract. 

9894. Madsen, Clifford К. & Forsythe, Jere L. 
(Florida State U.) Effect of contingent music listening 
on increases of mathematical responses. Journal of 
Research in Music Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 21(2), 
176-181.—Reports that 88 black 6th grade Ss showed 
significantly improved responses during 20-min work 
periods on mathematical problems when rewarded with 
10-min music listening periods, as compared with 
playing math games or instructed to work on nonmath 
subjects. There were no differences between the reinforc- 
ing effects of dance-listening and earphone-listening. 
— D. Higbee. 

9895. McDowell, Eugene Е. & Youth, Robert A. 
(Western Carolina U.) Effects of discrimination pre- 
training upon intralist similarity phenomenon in devel- 
oping beginning reading skills. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1059-1045, e 
domly assigned 40 kindergartners (20 of each sex) us 
groups. Groups | and 2 learned 4 low intralist-similarity 
WO! with and without discrimination , pretraining. 
Groups 3 and 4 learned 4 high intralist-similarity en 
with and without pretraining. Response measures inc! и 
ed rate of learning, amount of word recognition, "n 
amount of word generalization. Findings show that a 
high intralist-similarity groups required more. lean 
trials but demonstrated greater word-recognition of 
than the low intralist-similarity groups, renee 
whether or not pretraining was used. Discrimina f 
pretraining did, however, шде the rate of learning 

inning reading.—Journal abstract. 

s Nash, Allan N.; Muczyk, Jan P. & Vettori, пе 
L. (О. Maryland) The relative practical вес ү 
programmed instruction. Personnel Psyc x 
1971(Fal), Vol. 24(3), 397-418.—Discusses findings o 
representative group of studies, made in іл Y E 
academic, and military settings, which comparei te 
gramed instruction with conventional teaching me adi 
on the criteria of training time, immediate iud ae 
retention. It is pointed out that most researc t their 
more concerned with the statistical significance ЕЙ dies 
findings than with their practical implications. ificant- 
surveyed indicate that programed learning is Ent {б 
ly superior—both statistically and practica T ng 
training time required but not as to immediate ea 
and retention. When the quality of research stu 
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this field is considered, it appears that overall findings 
are slightly overstated in favor of programed materials. 
Research does not support the theory analyzing a 
combination of programed and conventional methods 
would be superior to either psychological goals (40 the 
theory that programed materials are superior for high 
and low ability groups is confirmed, especially for 
immediate learning. The problems of summarizing many 
diverse studies on this subject are discussed. (122 ref)—I. 
Davis. 

9897. Nolin, Wallace H. (U. Akron) Attitudinal 
growth patterns toward elementary school music 
experiences. Journal of Research їп Music Education, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 21(2), 123-134.—A total of 2,264 
children in Grades 3-6 in schools in a city in the 
midwestern US were administered a musical attitude 
inventory. Results are similar to earlier studies, indicat- 
ing a progressive decrease in interest by the Ss, but with 
girls being more interested than boys and Ss in "title 
schools” (qualifying for Federal subsidies for lunches, 
etc.) showing more favorable attitudes than those in 
nontitle schools.—D. Higbee. 

9898. Oliver, Peter R.; May, Richard B. & Downing, 
John. (U. Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Transfer 
of grapheme discrimination from cued to traditional 
orthography. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 41(4), 82-87.—Trained 60 kindergart- 
ners to discriminate the graphemes within words by 
assembling the words using only those graphemes that 
corresponded to the phonemic structure of the words. Ss 
were first trained using orthographies providing cues 
which emphasized the graphemic structure: either initial 
teaching alphabets (ITA) or 1 of 2 cued orthographies 
retaining the English alphabetic characters. Ss then 
assembled the same words printed in the traditional 
orthography. As hypothesized, transfer to the traditional 
orthography was easier for Ss initially trained with cue 
orthographies retaining English characters than for Ss 
trained with ITAs. Transfer from ITAs was facilitated 
when combined with one of the orthographies retaining 
English characters. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9899. Piper, Richard M. & Shoemaker, David M. 
(Southwest Regional Lab., Inglewood, Calif.) Formative 
evaluation of a kindergarten music program based on 
behavioral objectives. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 21(2), 145-152.—Describes 
the Kindergarten Music Program which is a concept- 
oriented program of training in rhythm, melody, harmo- 
ny, form, timbre, and dynamics set up in à 90-lesson 
sequence of 20 min each, with 3 lessons/wk. Results 
from pre- and post-testing of 103 Ss, with 96 Ss as a 
control group, show posttest differences (р < .001) with 
minimal overlap, but the reliability of the posttest was 
low.—D. Higbee. Ael 

9900. Rabin, A. І. & Hazan, Bertha (Eds.). (Michigan 
State U.) Collective education in the kibbutz from 
infancy to maturity. New York, N.Y.: Springer, 1973. vii, 
184 p. $6.95. а 3 

9901. Reiss, Steven. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Transfer effects of success and failure training from 
one reinforcing agent to another. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 82(3), 435-445.—Deter- 
mined the transfer effects of behavior changes in the 
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B). Ss were 36 boys 6-10 yrs old in grades 1-3, judged tq 
have poor attention span and low achievement i 
arithmetic. The experimental task consisted of a series o] 
counting problems. Each session included 2 12-mi 
subsessions during which S could earn token reinfor 
ment only by attending to the task and solving problems. 
Experimenter A conducted 1 subsession and Experimen: 
ter B conducted the other. An О recorded inappropriat 
classroom behavior (talking and out-of-seat behavior) 
Following the establishment of stable, intermediat 
baseline levels of counting, Experimenter A introduced 
more favorable reinforcement schedule (success trainin; 
for some Ss and a less favorable schedule (failu: 
training) for some Ss, but continued baseline schedule: 
for Ss in the control condition. Experimenter B contin: 
ued baseline schedules for all Ss. The effects of succes 
training produced generalization of greater counti 
behavior while the effects of failure training produced ne 
transfer of less counting behavior and generalization o 
greater inappropriate classroom behavior. There was m 
evidence for behavior contrast. (33 ref)—Journa 
abstract. \ 

9902. Riegel, R. Hunt; Taylor, Arthur M. & Danner, 
Fred W. (Western Michigan U.) Teaching potential! 
educationally handicapped children to classify a 
remember. Exceptional Children, 1973(Nov), Vol. 40(3), 
208-209.— Tested the effects of a training sequence fo 
improving the association and classification performan 
of young potentially learning disabled children t 
enhance their use of systematic learning strategies. 
Findings suggest that young children can be trained 
systematically organize information, and that the Ss di 
benefit from the training sequence. 


classroom. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 
119-125.—Describes a model combining a behavior: 
approach with reality therapy which was used to contro 
a group of behavior problems in the classroom. 
behavior modification design similar to the tokei 
economy system was established, together with 
classroom atmosphere of warmth and understanding 
The children were helped to recognize what they wer 
doing and their responsibility for it. In this design th 
children earned and/or lost certain rewards dependin; 
on their daily classroom behavior. Difficulties that may 
arise and suggested solutions to these are discussed. 
(French summary) (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

9904. Sanders, James К. & Cunningham, Donald J. 
(Indiana U., School of Education, Research & Evalua-| 
tion Lab.) A structure for formative evaluation in 
product nt. Review of Educational Research, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 43(2), 217-236.— Presents а framework 
appropriate to discussing and organizing formative 
evaluation studies in product development. The focus is 
limited to the formative evaluation of educational 
materials and to their production. It is noted that there 
are many other educational entities that might be the 
target of formative evaluation, but they require evalua- 
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| approaches different from those outlined. (2 p ref) 
D. Leedy. 
05. Tobias, Sigmund. (City Coll., City U. New 


cational Research, 1973(Spr), Vol. 43(2), 193-204. 
iews some findings with respect to the response 
issue of programed instructional material. Areas 
mined include research findings, knowledge of 
esults, computer assisted instructional materials, condi- 
ioned response, familiarity factors, blackout ratios, and 
е factor of time. Findings suggest that studies designed 
о manipulate time on task are relatively rare and that 
ich investigations are critical in order to determine the 
ct effectiveness of programed instructional ap- 
roaches in learning —P. b . 

К. & 


| 

9906. Уегта, Bagley, Christopher. (U. 
| Саз! Anglia, Norwich, England) Changing racial atti- 
|[udes in adolescents: An | English study. 


ational Journal of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 
8.—88 white and 48 black 14-16 yr old school Ss 
senting rural and urban areas of England were 
jected to a course calculated to help pupils to p 
snowledge and understanding of race relations. Before 
ind after the course, Ss (matched with a control group 
їпШаг on the pretest) answered the Wilson-Patterson 
+0 atism scale together with 13 additional items on a 

ism scale. Results after teaching reveal a decline in 

ism for white English Ss. (p < .1). White English 
had markedly and significantly lower racialism 
es than their male peers in both pre- and posttest 
tions, with significant decrease after teaching. Black 

immigrant Ss declined significantly in racialism in 
posttest, while black females showed a nonsignificant 
псгеазе. No marked changes occurred for control Ss, 
hus lending support to the belief that teaching aimed to 
hprove interethnic attitudes in a school setting can be 
noderately successful. (French summary)—E. Gavin. 
_ 9907. Wagner, ; Piontek, Ernst & Teckhaus, 
zudwig. (Max-Planck Inst. for Industrial Physiology, 
tmund, W. Germany) Piano learning and programed 

Siruction. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
um), Vol. 21(2), 106-1 22.—Describes time-inter- 
al measuring ета used in the qualitative evalua- 
n of technical skills of Piano students. Data provide 
formation on mean tempo and time intervals of 
successive notes, which can be useful in helping students 
гасисе more purposefully and also provide an objective 
measure of their long-term development. Scoring proce- 
dures are illustrated by data from 4 Ss.—D. Higbee. 

9908. Weber, Evelyn. (Wheelock Coll.) The function 
of early childhood education. Young Children, 1973(Jun), 

ol. 28(5), 265-274.— Discusses the purposes, goals, and 
ctors of early childhood learning in primary education. 
ew psychological studies indicate that changes must be 
made Ср assumptions, especially in early 
dhood education programs.—H. Santsaver. 

- 9909. & Roach, Allen M. (U. 

effects of reinforcing academic perform- 

à : A brief report. Psychological 
ecord, 1973(Sum), Vol. 23(3), 391-396. — Recent 

that reinforcing 

lead to increased productivity but to more appropri- 
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work, which in pet sharply criticized behavior modifiers 
for often reinforcing stillness and quietness in the 
classroom, as opposed to more meaningful criteria of 
academic improvement. In the present study, 10 male 
blacks (mean age = 11 yrs) in an extremely disruptive 
classroom for educable mental retardates were Tein- 
forced solely on the basis of their academic work. Results 
indicate both a large increase in academic productivity 
and a sharp decline in disruptive behavior. Results are 
discussed in terms of the issues generated by the previous 
reports and review.—Journal abstract. 
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9910. Brekke, Beverly & Williams, John D. (U. North 
Dakota) Teachers' prediction of reading readiness. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
521-522.—Asked 2 kindergarten teachers to rate the 
reading readiness potential of their students (№ = 63) 
The following school year, Ss were given the Gates- 
MacGinitie Reading Tests. Ma, as measured by the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities test, was a better predictor on 6 
of the 7 Gates-MacGinitie Readiness subtests. When 
MA was partialled out, little correlation remained 
between reading readiness and the teachers ratings. 
—Journal abstract. х 

9911. Carroll, James L. (Central Michigan U.) 
Assessment of short-term visual memory and its 
educational implications. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 383-388.—Reviews some of the 
most widely used tests of short-term memory for visual 
form in relation to academic achievement. While a 
number of studies report significant relationships be- 
tween short-term visual memory and reading ability, 
some data are equivocal. The paucity of hard data on the 
effectiveness of remediation is discussed, and suggestions 
for "ay. memory functions in very young children are 
offered. (19 ref) —Journal abstract. 

9912. Clinard, John W. & Golden, Stanford B. 
(Genesco, Inc., Nashville, Tenn.) Life-change events as 
related to self-reported academic and job ds 
Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 391-394. 
—Administered the Schedule of Recent Experience an 
a list of 16 academic and job-related pevior 
criteria to 105 graduate and undergraduate students. 1 
624  Pearsonian correlations, 42 were significant 
(P< 02). A weighted total life-change score was signil 
cantly related to 4 of the 16 'ormance pue 
including personal injury or illness, number o s 
previously held, number of promotions received, 
number of raises received.—Journal abstract. Kifer, 

9913. Doyle, Wayne J.; Hancock, Greg & the) 
Edward. (U. Chicago) Teachers' perceptions: Do in 
make a difference? Journal of the Association for the 
Study of Perception, 197X(Fal), Vol. 7(2), 2 й 
pared teacher estimates of IQ (EIQ) with scores oe dá 
Otis-Lennon Mental Ability test (MIQ) and SESS, 
Stanford Reading Achievement Test (MRE) for 
graders. Teachers underestimated the IQ of boyi 
overestimated the IQ of girls. Both MIQ and EIQ den 
related to MRE. Ss whose EIQ was greater Wm 
MIQ scored higher on MRE than those whose 
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less than their MIQ, indicating that reading skills may 
include factors not measured by the MIQ or that teacher 
expectancy is associated with pupil achievement.—A. L. 
Hill. 

9914. Du Bois, Nelson F. & Brown, Foster L. (State 
University Coll. New York, Oneonta) Selected relation- 
ships between Frostig scores and reading achievement 
in a first grade population. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 515-519.—Conducted a study with 
163 Ist graders to determine whether the Marianne 
Frostig Developmental Test of Visual Perception or any 
of its subtests measures any ability related to scores on 
the Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tests not already meas- 
ured by the language-oriented Slosson Intelligence Test 
(SIT). Results show that the Frostig Test did not measure 
any additional specific skills, perceptual or otherwise, 
beyond the SIT, related to reading achievement. It is 
concluded that the Frostig is of limited worth as an 
instrument for measuring specific visual-perceptual skills 
related to reading achievement in a typical Ist-grade 
population.—Journal abstract. 

9915. DuBois, Nelson F. (State University Coll. New 
York, Oneonta) Selected correlations between reading 
achievement and various visual abilities of children in 
grades 2 and 4. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 37(1), 45-46.—As predicted, no significant relation- 
ships were found between reading achievement and 
selected visual-perceptual, visual-motor, and intersenso- 
ry integration skills after controlling for the effects of 
performance on verbal-based tests of intellectual effi- 
ciency. 

9916. Ellison, Anne & Simon, Bennett. (Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology, Office of the Dean for Student 
Affairs) Does college make a person healthy and wise? 
A social-psychiatric overview of research in higher 
education. In L. C. Solomon & P. J. Taubman (Eds.), 
Does college matter? Some evidence on the impacts of 
higher education. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. 
xvii, 415 p. $14.95.—Reviews research on the effects of 
college attendance on personality, background charac- 
teristics of college students, personality impacts of 
different colleges, and the persistence of personality 
changes in life after college. Implications for policy 
planning are considered. (35 ref) 

9917. Fuller, Gerald & Friedrich, Douglas. (Central 
Michigan U.) Predicting potential school prob! 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 
453-454.— Used a battery of tests (e.g, the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test) to compare intelligence, 
reading, personality, achievement, and visual-motor 
skills in 2 groups of rural 6th graders: 77 Ss referred for 
psychological services and 126 normal controls. With 22 
variables, a stepwise multiple regression analysis for 
predicting potential school problems yielded significant 
differential factors in the areas of vocabulary, average 
reading abilities, intelligence, and visual-motor skills. A 
cut-off point was established to obtain the best predic- 
зова abstract. diana. U-Pordue U 

18. Goldberg, Carlos. iana U.- ue U. 
Indianapolis) Some effects My fear of failure in the 
academic setting. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
84(2), 323-331.—Investigated some effects of fear of 
failure when it is related to self-esteem in a study with 49 
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ns 


male college students. An S was classified as having fea 
of failure if he obtained high scores on the Test Апхіе 
Questionnaire (TAQ) and on the author's Self-Est 
Contingency Questionnaire (SEC). Results partiall 
confirm the expectation that Ss with a fear of failure 
would have an approach-avoidance conflict abou 
academic pursuits; the high SEC group obtained һірһе 
need-achievement scores, was more compulsive, and 
considered academic degrees more important than thi 
low SEC group. Furthermore, the fear-of-failure gri 
(Ss with high scores on both the TAQ and SEC) had 
lower self-esteem and a negative attitude toward colleg 
(16 ref)—Author abstract. 

9919. Goldman, Roy D.; Kaplan, Robert M. & Pla 
Bruce B. (U. California, Riverside) Sex differences i 
the relationship of attitudes toward technology tdi. 
choice of field of study. Journal of Counseling Psycholo 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 412-418.—Investigated wheth: 
er attitude toward technology would bear the sam 
relationship to choice of college major for femal 
(п = 150) and male (n = 106) college freshmen. 
completed the authors’ Mechanization Scale, an instru} 
ment which measures 5 aspects of attitudes toward | 
technology. Ss were classified intoa 5 х 2 x 3 (Мајойі 
Field x Sex x GPA) design. Multivariate analysis 
variance revealed significant differences between high-E 
median-, and low-GPA groups for major field, sex, and 
Major Field X Sex interaction. A discriminant analysi 
revealed that the relationship of mechanical curiosity tq 
choice of major field was consistent for both males and 
females. However, the sexes did not overlap on mechani 
cal curiosity. This finding is discussed as an example o 
test bias for a nominal criterion.—Journal abstract. 

9920. Goodman, Kenneth S. & Buck, Catherine} 
(Wayne State U.) Dialect barriers to reading сотргей | 
hension revisited. Reading Teacher, 1973(Oct), Voll 
27(1, 6-12.—Suggests that in encouraging divergen 

ers to use their language competence, both recep 
tive and productive, and accepting their dialect-based 
miscues, we minimize the effect of dialect differences. In 
rejecting their dialects, we maximize the effect. Rejec 
tion, and not dialect differences, is considered th 
problem educators must overcome to remove the school. 
imposed disadvantage.—P. D. Leedy. 

9921. Hayes, John R. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) On 
function of visual imagery in elementary mathematics 
In W. G. Chase (Ed.), Visual information rocessing. Ni 
York, N.Y.: Academic, 1973. xiv, 555 p. $17.50. M 

9922. Hohmuth, Arthur V. & Ramos, Robert А 
(Trenton State Coll.) Locus of control, achievement а 
failure among disadvantaged college students. Psycho 
logical Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 573-574.—Admin: 
istered Rotter’s Internal-External Control Scale to 69 
disadvantaged college freshmen. Correlations of this 
scale with GPAs at the end of the Ist semester and wi! 
cumulative GPA at the end of the 2nd semester werd 
nonsignificant. 

9923. Johns, Jerry. (Northern Illinois U.) Children’ 

of reading and their reading achievement. 
Journal of the Association for the Study of Perceptio 
1972(Fal), Vol. 7(2), 18-20.—Compared scores of 4 

ders on the vocabulary and comprehension subtest о! 

the Gates MacGinitie Reading Tests with the answer tof 


at is reading?” А low but significant positive 
elation E reported indicating that the child's 
rception of reading may contribute to reading achieve- 


nt.—A. L. Hill. 

9 . Kaltsounis, Bill & Stephens, Howard С. (Middle 

ressec State U.) Arithmetic achievement and cre- 
Explorations with 


Significant correlations of small to moderate 
were found between verbal originality and 
atics (n's = 23-43, df = 183). —Journal 


- Keller, James F.; Croake, James W, & 

п, Carolyn. (Florida State U.) Relationships 
intelligence, sex, and 

of school age children. Perc | & Motor 

ki Ац, Vol. 37(1), 159-162.—Conducted a 

udy with children in Grades 3-12 (N = 277) to 

etermine the interaction among handedness, sex, 

elligence, and reading achievement. IQ was measured 

ty the California Test of Mental Maturity. Reading 


ndedness, and grade level were controlled, there were 


lion, Toronto, Canada) Sex differences in predict- 
b academic - Measurement & Evalu- 
їп Guidance, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 88-92.— Predicted 
styr grade average from verbal and mathematical 
ptitude tests, standardized achievement tests in English, 
Mhematics, and physics, and high school 
0,379 male and 8,951 female undergraduates during a 3- 
ate Of 141 pairs of correlations tested, 25 were 
icant (р — .05). Results support previous findings 
bat correlations between predictors and achievement for 
ез are higher than similar correlations for males. 
are interpreted in terms of sex and role 
ifferences.—Journal abstract. 
_ 9927. Lueptow, Lloyd B. (U. Akron) Need for 
3 and continuation in college. Psychological 
eports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 455-458.— Examined the 
fects of need achievement (n Ach) on continuation into 


- 9928. McGuire; John M. & Noble, Frank C. (Florida 
echnological U.) "Motivational level and response to 
Ете onal agement among low-achieving college 
P Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
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295), 425-430.—Investigated the relationship between 
academic achievement motivation and nse to 
academic encouragement, using 2 different counselin, 
letters. Ss were 150 male college freshmen who had 
received 1 or 2 failing grades in their Ist semester, 
Motivation was баайы. by Biggs’ College Opinion 
Survey Questionnaire. No differences were found be- 
tween the experimental letter Broups and no-contact 
controls on either posttreatment GPA or on the number 
of helping sources contacted by the Ss. However, the 
high-motivation experimental Ss had significantly higher 
posttreatment GPAs and fewer “F” grades than low- 
motivation experimental Ss. There were no differences in 

ttreatment GPAs or number of “F” grades between 
ign- and low-motivation controls. Implications for the 
role of the university counseling center in future attempts 
at helping low-achieving college students are discussed. 
¢ 'ournal abstract. 

Д Richard & Heyer, Margaret В. (U. 
Texas) The effect of music as a distraction on test- 
taking performance. Measurement & Evaluation in 
Guidance, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 104-110.—Administered 
the Basic Skills in Arithmetic Test, the Differential 
Aptitude Tests, the Language Usage-Spelling Test, and 
the Self-Concept of Ability Scale to 167 10th graders 
under 5 conditions: a control condition where test 
conditions were considered ideal and 4 conditions in 
which either rock, folk, symphonic, or operatic music 
was played. No differences were found on any measures 
less of test condition. It is suggested that since a 

variety of noises is a normal part of the environment, 
music is not a new experience for test takers and 
therefore not distracting in a test situation. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. P. (Purdue 

9930. Muchinsky, Paul M. & Hoyt, Donald P. 
U.) Academic grades as a Predictor «f occi pig 
Success among ineering . Measuremet 
Evaluation in Guidance 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 93-103. 
Tested the hypothesis that there is a direct relationship 
between academic achievement and occupational ие 
cess. 138 engineering graduates who had 5-10 yrs ` 
postcollege working experience served as Ss. 17 me 
of occupational success (from both internal and extern: A 
frames of reference) in engineering were related E 
college GPAs: (a) total college, (b) senior year, © i 
courses, and (d) 2 design courses. Of the 68 relations x 
examined, 8 were found to be statistically асас i 
and all were modest in magnitude. Findings suggest tha 
intellectual accomplishment, as reflected by geo 
be a worthy goal to be valued in its own right, i 
should not be used seriously as a forecaster of pro! od 
sional success. Implications of the results are азаи 
for employers, counselors, and educational evaluation. 
—Journal abstract. 5 

9931. Nicola, Grigore. (Academy of Social & dv 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Кована ] 
study of action within а ema md 
(Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(1), 17-30; 
— Presents a psychological analysis of the infinite MET 
of arithmetic problems within which the UNA ue 
thought of pupils from the Ist 6 forms is developed ed by 
reveal that this world is a problematic field, genera 2 
4 primary structures: “part-whole” of Ist and 2nd grade, 
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and “comparison” of Ist and 2nd grade. The pupils’ 
possibility of acquiring the generative rules was experi- 
mentally assessed. (French summary)—E. Gulian. 

9932. Osborne, R. T. (U. Georgia) Unequal educa- 
tional opportunity. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
33(2), 412.—Investigated the relationship between per 
capita educational expenditure and the results of 
reading, arithmetic, and IQ tests administered to 250,000 
4th, 8th, and 12th graders in Georgia. A significant 
relationship between the expenditure per child and 
achievement was found. 

9933. Pettit, Neila & Cockriel, Irvin. (U. Missouri, 
Columbia) “Turn page. Do not turn back.” Psychology in 
the Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 458-462.—Compared 
2 methods of test administration to determine the effect 
of opportunities for students to refer to a reading 
selection while they were answering questions on the 
Petriel Reading Comprehension Test. Ss were students 
from 4 6th-grade classrooms. It is concluded that it 
makes little difference whether students are allowed to 
turn to reading passages before they complete questions 
that deal with literal reading comprehension as well as 
questions that deal with inferential reading comprehen- 
sion.—H. Kaczkowski. 

9934. Prociuk, Terry J. & Breen, Lawrence J. (О. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Internal-external control, 
test anxiety and academic achievement: Additional 
data. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
563-566.—Administered Rotters — Internal-Ex 
Control Scale, the Alpert-Haber Achievement Anxiety 
Test, and an Academic Internal-External Control Scale 
to 87 undergraduates. Results indicate that Ss experienc- 
ing facilitating test anxiety had significantly higher 
GPAs than those experiencing debilitating test anxiety. 
The hypothesis that internals would be more successful 
academically than externals was not supported.—Journal 
abstract. 

9935. Sattler, Howard E.; Van Wagenen, R. K.; Fry, 
Maurine A. & Slattery, Patrick D. (Arizona State U.) 
Effect of competitive success and failure on pupil's 
choice of task. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
33(2), 641-642.—Exposed 58 3rd graders, representing 
both high and low economic strata, to 2 competitive and 
1 noncompetitive experimental conditions. Ss who were 
led to believe that they were competitively successful in 
performing an originally preferred task persisted in their 
preference for that task. Ss who were led to believe that 
they were competitively successful at an originally 
nonpreferred task did not switch their preference from 
an originally preferred task. Results indicate that 
contrived information concerning competitive success 
does not cause pupils to shift their preference for a task. 
—Journal abstract. Ў 

9936. Solomon, Lewis C. (National Research Council, 
Board on Human Resources, Washington, D.C.) School- 
ing and subsequent success: The influence of ability, 
background, and formal education. In L. C. Solomon & 
P. J. Taubman (Eds.), Does college matter? Some evidence 
on the impacts of higher education. New York, N.Y.: 
Academic Press, 1973. xvii, 415 p. $14.95.—Reviews 
research on the effects of academic achievement, 
есопотїс background, and mental ability on occupa- 
tional status and income after college. It is suggested that 
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parental socioeconomic status is an important predicto: 
of later achievement. (36 ref) $ 

9937. Topel, Wilhelm. [Special characteristics o 
performance behaviors of boys who are difficult to 
educate.] (Germ) Probleme und Ergebnisse der Psycholo: 
gie, 1973, Vol. 44, 57-72.—Compared about 1,400 high 
school students who had difficulties in performance in 
schools and social adjustment with adequately perform; 
ing and adjusting youths of the same age. Main criteria 
for selection of the sample included nonpromotion from 
1 grade to the next. More than У of the boys difficult to 
train failed to obtain the educational goals of thein 
classes. Negative social attitudes were other require 
criteria. In some cases, mental retardation was a 
concomitant trait. Results show that nearly all boys 
showed physical-psychological retardation (from 1-3§ 
yrs). This retardation is significant (р < .01) when 
com to the “normal” group. Retarded moton 
development correlated .63 with the criterion of difficul 
to train. Means and standard deviations of teacher 
ratings were examined. It was found that boys difficult to 
train possessed age-inappropriate knowledge: did по 
concentrate well; were superficial in observations; 
disinterested in schools; slow in learning; had short 
memory; tendency to falsify in the direction of their 
fantasies; and were slow in language, thought, a 
judgments.—F. Hardt. = 
38. Watley, Donivan J. (Educational Testing Serv 
ice, Evanston, Ш.) Bright achievers: Their characteri: 
tics and some expected behavior patterns. In D. 
Gottlieb (Ed.), Youth in contemporary society. Beverly} 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 384 p. $10. i 

9939. Wolfle, Dael. (U. Washington, Graduate Schoo! 
of Public Affairs) To what extent do monetary retur 
to education vary with family background, mental 
ability, and school quality? In L. C. Solomon & P. J. 
Taubman (Eds.), Does college matter? Some evidence о! 
the impacts of higher education. New York, N.Y. 
Academic Press, 1973. xvii, 415 p. $14.95.—Reviews 
research on the economic effects of college attendance. I 
is suggested that (a) earnings are correlated wi 
intellectual ability; (b) higher educational credentia 
increase the probability of gaining e financia 
rewards; and (c) the degree of applicability of college 
learned skills and knowledge to job performance is 
correlated with earnings. 

9940. Yawkey, Thomas D. & Dashiell, William L. (U. 
Wisconsin, Early Childhood Study Center, Madison: 
Organizers as conceptual prestructuring in teachei 
training for early childhood education. Psychology in th 
Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 468-474.—Studied thi 
facilitative effects of pre- and postorganizers on relevan! 
course-related subject matter over a duration of 3/ mo: 
Ss were 48 university students enrolled in a course| 
entitled “Mathematics in Early Childhood Education." 
It is concluded that postorganizers showed greate 
retention of relevant information than did preorganizers, 
—H. Kaczkowski. 

9941. Zimet, Sara G.; Rose, Cynthia & Camp, Bonnie| 
W. (U. Colorado, Medical Center) Relationship between 
reading achievement and Rosenzweig Picture-Frustra- 
tion study in early grades. Psychology in the Schools, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 433-436.— Studied the relationship 


tween ion and reading achievement of 25 
-grade students. The Rosenzweig Picture Frus- 
on Study, Clymer-Barrett Reading Readiness Test, 
Range Reading Achievement Test, and Gates- 
initie Reading Achievement Test were adminis- 

d at the end of Ist and 3rd grade. The analysis 
dicates а positive and significant correlation between 
| internalization of aggression and achievement in 


reading comprehension.—H. Kaczkowski. 
Special Education 
_ 9942. Brantley, John C. & Mitchell, Marlys M. (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Performance of EMRs on 
the Let's Look at Children Written Exercises for first 
ad Mental Retardation, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(5), 
41-43.—Investigated the suitability of the Let's Look at 
lildren Written Exercises for intermediate level educa- 
> mentally retarded (EMR) children. The 141 Ss 
ged in mental age (MA) from 6 to 9 yrs. It is 
concluded that the Exercises are most appropriate for 
ise with EMR children with MAs of 6. лады for 
luse with EMR children include numerous demonstration 
exercises with high success expectancies and coordina- 
n of the Exercises with specified instructional strate- 
- In the latter case the Exercises appear to be a 
definite improvement over conventional IQ tests; howev- 
ef, а rigorous task analysis has yet to be done.—Journal 


abstract, 
| 9943. Forehand, Rex & Yoder, Pam. (U. Georgia) The 
effects of modeling and verbal cues on learning of 
retardates. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1973(Apr), 
|f] Vol. 29(2), 184-186.—Investigated the effects of model- 
Ming and verbal cues on learning of matching tasks by 30 
| 16 yr old educable mental retardates. Ss served in 1 of 
Э groups: no modeling, modeling only, and modeling 
lus verbal cues. The E served as the model. Results 
ndicate that Ss exposed to the model plus verbal cues 
roduced significantly fewer errors than Ss in the no- 
model and model-only conditions. The latter 2 groups 
did not differ in number of errors. Task completion time 
was not affected by either modeling or modeling plus 
balizations.—Journal summary. 
9944. Glavin, John P. (Temple U.) Followup behavior- 
|а! research in resource rooms. Exceptional Children, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 40(3), 21 1-213.—Attempts to determine 
If the gains (academic and behavioral) made after 1 or 2 
yrs of part-time placement in a behaviorally oriented 


el 


County Inter- 


L сасу of visual- 
otor training for orthopedically handicapped children. 
Rehabilitation 1973(Oct), 


J| chool children to determine the efficacy oi the visual- 
Otor training program developed by Kephart and 

"© пап in improving perceptual-motor adequacy, cogni- 

t development, and scholastic success. Results show 
[Иа participation in the experimental program was no 
Jj more beneficial than participation in the regular pres- 
1 program. Findings raise doubts about the traina- 
of visual and/or motor Processes and bring into 
stion the basic assumptions upon which the training 
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programs rest. These results appear to be consistent with 
the general trend of negative findings reported in the 
research literature. (25 ref) —S. L. Warren, 

9946. Greer, Rachel D. (U. Arkansas, Pine Bluff) 
Effects of total body movement training on EMR's 


forms. Mental Retarda- 
tion, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(5), 40. 


9947. Jansen, David G. (Willmar State Hosp., Minn.) 
WISC and reading achievement of children referred 
back to the regular classroom or to a special education 
class after l evaluation. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Aug), Vol. 37(1), 203—204.— Brain-injured 
7-8 yr olds did not differ significantly from educable 
retardates on WISC Performance subiests and did not 
differ from Ss returned to regular classrooms on WISC 
Verbal subtests. Returned Ss were reading at grade level 
on the Wide Range Achievement Test, whereas brain- 
damaged and retarded Ss averaged well below grade 
level. 

9948. Ki G. A. [A personal viewpoint about 
а 5-year пчала ейн environmental differences in 
language development and the attempts to minimize 
these differences.] (Duth) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor йе 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1973(Jul), Vol. 28(2), 
155-165.—Presents a short history of compensatory 
programs, suggested by the apparent success of the Head 
Start programs in the US. 2 major questions are posed: 
(a) Are the members of the culturally deprived ‘groups 
sufficiently motivated to support efforts to raise Шш 
language competence of their children? (b) Are suc 
efforts valid means to reduce the language deficiencies of 
such children? These questions are the results ofa n 
controlled experiments that indicated little permanen! 
success in changing the pattern of language usage d 
the culturally deprived children. (English summary)—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. ў < 

9949. Kulcsár, Tiberiv. (Babes-Bolyai U., Cluj, Roma- 
nia) [Psycho-pedagogical premises of reading-writing 
acquirement by mental deficients.] (Romn) Rer 
Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(1), 77-87.—Demonstrates \ 
insufficiencies of academic selection and опевао 
mental deficients. Examinations of 61 8-13 yr olds ш E 
Ist form of a special school indicated Ss' success or T К 
of success in reading-writing. Findings suggest B 
necessity and possibility of reducing the expe p 
degree of heterogeneity in special classes.—£n£! 


9950. Manor, Rachel. (Oranim Child Guidance сш 
Israel) Special education and child guidance climes 
A. I. Rabin & В. Hazan (Eds.), Collective education < y 
kibbutz from infancy to maturity. New York, t bodi 
Springer, 1973. vii, 184 p. $6.95.—Describes the m mo 
and issues of special education in kibbutz леза 
functions and training of special education (сасће clinic 
the services of a kibbutz-operated child guidance ud 
Emphasis is placed on all aspects of preventive (U. 

9951. Richmond, Bert О. & Dalton, J. Leon. (о 
Georgia) Teacher ratings and self concept e 
retarded pupils. Exceptional Children, 197v); e 
40(3), 178-183.—Examines the relationship Бекера E 
ratings and teacher ratings of 100 9-15 yr old аша s 
classes for the educable mentally iu Esteem 
completed a self-report on the Coopersmith Self- 
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Inventory. Results indicate that the self-images of these 
pupils are positively related to the teachers’ image of 
their academic ability. The teachers’ ratings of each 
pupil’s social and emotional behavior were not correlat- 
ed significantly with the child’s perception of his social 
or emotional relationship. The educable mentally retard- 
ed Ss did not perceive their standing among peers to be 
positively correlated to academic success. Implications 
for the pupils’ educational program are suggested. (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9952. Schaefer, Charles. (Children's Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.) An exploratory study of teacher's descrip- 
tions of the “ideal” pupil. Psychology in the Schools, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 444—447.— Describes a pilot study 
that investigated the extent of agreement among teachers 
of emotionally disturbed boys with regard to behavioral 
goals for the classroom. 

9953. Semmel, Melvyn I. & Baum, R. Bruce. (Indiana 
U., Center for Innovation in Teaching the Handicapped) 
Educable mentally retarded children: Increasing teach- 
ers’ understandings through anticipation games. View- 
points, 1973(Nov), Vol. 49(6), 59-69.—Describes the use 
of instructional games designed to develop teachers’ 
abilities to anticipate or predict educationally relevant 
responses of handicapped children. Recent research 
studies which have attempted to formatively and 
summatively assess the effectiveness of the protocol 
game materials and to gain some empirical understand- 
ing of the correlates of anticipation skills are outlined. 
—G. Lowe. 

_9954. Snapp, Matthew; McNeil, Don C. & Haug, 
Diane. (U. Texas, Austin) Development of in-school 
psychoeducational services for emotionally 
children. Psychology in the Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 
392-396.—Describes the development of an intervention 
model for providing help to teachers of emotionally 
disturbed children. The model features a resource person 
who is placed in a school and who consults with teachers 
about effective teaching strategies for individual problem 
children.—H. Kaczkowski. 

9955. Van Osdol, Bob M. & Johnson, Dale M. (U. 
Tulsa, Coll. of Education) The soci status of 
educable mentally retarded students in regular school 
classes. Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(7), 200-203.—Administered a sociome 
tric test to 39 educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
students and their normal classmates in selected school 
districts in rural northern Idaho. The EMR students 
were in the regular class the entire day. There was an 
assumption that because of the togetherness of the EMR 
students with their classmates that they would be socially 
accepted. EMR students were divided into two groups 
on the basis of IQ range: 45-65 and 66-80. It was found 
that EMR students tended to be rejected by their normal 
classmates. Normal students realize that ÉMR students 
are not functioning as normal students. Recommenda- 
tions are made to develop a program to improve 
acceptance.—C. L. Nicholson. 

9956. Wagonseller, Bill R. (U. Nevada, Coll. of 
Education, Las Vegas) Learning disability and І 
disturbance: Factors relating to d І s. 
Exceptional Children, 1973(Nov), Vol. 40(3), 205-206. 
—ldentified and analyzed certain specific variables 
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which affect the labeling and educational placement of 
learning disabled, emotionally disturbed, and institution- | 
alized emotionally disturbed children. y 
9957. Wood, Frank H. (U. Minnesota) Negotiation | 
and justification: An intervention model. Exceptional 
Children, 1973(Nov), Vol. 40(3), 185-190.—Discusses | 
suggested improvements in procedures and relates them | 
io a revision of a typical model for educational | 
intervention. The revised model requires more attention | 
to interpersonal factors and the negotiation and justifica- 
tion of intervention procedures and objectives. (23 ref) 


Counseling & Measurement | 
9958. Andrews, Hans A. (Kellogg Community Coll) | 
Personality patterns and vocational choice: A test of 
Holland's theory with adult part-time community | 
college students. Journal of Counseling Русоа { 
1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 482-483.—Attempted to exten 35 
L. Holland's (see PA, Vol. 49:12652) vocational develop- - 
ment theory to an adult population of 89 male evening 
college students. The Vocational Preference Inventory | 
was used to derive personality comparant between | 
both present and future job choices. Significant positive | 
results were obtained to support Holland's premise that | 
le search out environments and, hence, vocations | 
that are compatible with their personalities. Results also | 
suggest a practical rep to utilizing more than a 
single high point code in classification of personality 
tterns and jobs.—Journal abstract. al 
9959. Aubrey, Roger F. (Public Schools of Brookline, - 
Guidance & Health Education, Mass.) Organizational 
Victimization of school counselors. School Counselor, 
1973(May), Vol. 20(5), 346-354,—Discusses 2 guidance 
models as alternatives to traditional коша ber 
idance digms. The proposed models alleviate | 
Lene К гыйы! and drganizational impediments. | 
Each includes regularly scheduled curricular time for | 
guidance purposes, focuses upon personal growth via | 
uj esses, and demands administrative autonomy - 
or guidance departments. The curriculum for guidance 
consists of a sequential program of counselor led and 
lanned learning experiences. Model 1 focuses upon 
adjusting to and acting on the system; Model 2 upon 
reorganization and d development aspects of. 
students’ experiential learning.—A. S. Helge. 
9960. Calder, Berry; Tyrrell, & 
Gaston. The case for counsellor technicians and 
counsellor assistants. Canadian Counsellor, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 7(2), 133-138.—Proposes the use of 2 types of 
paraprofessionals, a counselor technician (CT) and a 
counselor assistant (CA), to overcome the current | 
manpower shortage in college counseling centers and to 
alleviate the increasing demand for their services by 
students, staff, and faculty. It is planned that the CT will 
carry out primarily the guidance activities of the college 
counseling center, and the CA will be involved in the role 
of “gypsy” counselor, meeting students informally as in 
the and college cafeteria. With the counselor, they 
form an efficient yet flexible team to serve the college 
ulation. The relationship between CA, CT, and 
counselor is on the level of a small group, a type of social 
system that is organizationally sound and singularly 


a 


uitable for a counseling center. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

|... 9961. Carroll, Marguerite R. (Fairfield U., Div. of 
Zounseling & School Psychology) The regeneration of 
guidance. School Counselor, 1973(May), Vol. 20(5), 
:355-360.— Discusses the relationship of guidance to 
‘other emphases of school. This model discourages 
Separation of guidance functions from learning and 
‘education processes. The proposed approach includes (a) 
attention to the psychological growth of all students; (b) 
а broader, more integrative approach utilizing available 
‘aspects of school and community resources; and (с) 
ignificant retraining of counselors and teachers. Guid- 
ice becomes an integral aspect of the educative 
experience. Group experiences, peer counseling, commu- 
ity resources, and in-service training for teacher-pupil- 
unselor-community liaison are techniques associated 
‘with the proposed orientation toward guidance.—A. S. 
‘Helge. 

= 9962. Cole, C. W.; Oetting, Е. К. & Dinges, N. С. 
(Colorado State U.) Effects of verbal interaction 
conditions on self-concept discrimination and anxiety. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 
431-436.—Randomly assigned 40 male and 40 female 
undergraduates equally by sex to self-positive or self- 
negative discussion topic groups in which they either 
received or did not receive verbal comment from the 
interviewer. While no sex differences appeared, a silent 
interviewer produced less discrimination of the self as a 
concept and, depending upon the positive or negative 
| direction of S verbalization, interviewer nonparticipation 
resulted in less or greater anxiety about the self. It is 
į concluded that the interview behavior of a counselor 
interacts with discussion content in specific and potent 
ауз. The dyadic interaction may affect both the 
lefinitional (denotative) and feeling (connotative-affec- 


9963. Cottingham, Harold F. (Florida State U., Coll. 
of Education) Psychological education, the guidance 
function, and the school counselor. Schoo! Counselor, 
1973(May), Vol. 20(5), 340-345.—Examines the implica- 
tions of 2 current, significant trends in guidance: (a) 
disenchantment with limited role and restricted impact 
of counselors and (b) demands for humanized and 
individualized educational systems. These elicit implica- 
tions regarding deliberate psychological education, re- 
examination of guidance functions, and the changing 
Tesponsibilities of school counselors. It is noted that 
counselor focus on personal growth requires a shift from 
remedial emphases to growth functions. Broader cogni- 
tive and experiential learning opportunities encourage 
consideration of counselor involvement in extra-school 
settings. (24 ref)—A. S. Helge. 

9964. Croake, James W.; Keller, James F. & Catlin, 
Nancy. (Florida State U.) WPPSI, Rutgers, Goodenough, 
Goodenough-Harris 1.Q.’s for lower socioeconomic, 
black, preschool children. Psychology, 1973(May), Vol. 
10(2), 58-65.—Administered the Rutgers Drawing Test 
(RDT), the Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of 
Intelligence (WPPSI), the Draw-A-Man Test (DAMT), 
and the Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test (GHDT) to 
53 3-5 yr old lower socioeconomic black boys and girls. 
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38 Ss were tested again 1 yr later. Mean IQs were 
consistently higher for girls, posttests, and the perform- 
ance scale, and decreased with age. Highest scores were 
found for the WPPSI, followed in order by the DAMT, 
GHDT, and RDT. Correlations indicated that the 
WPPSI had the highest temporal stability followed by 
the GHDT, RDT, and the DAMT. Interest correlations 
were higher for girls, the younger age groups, and for 
performance scales. WPPSI IQs correlated highest with 
the GHDT. (16 ref)—Author abstract. 

9965. Dell, Don M. (Ohio State U.) Counselor power 
base, influence attempt, and behavior change in 
counseling. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 20(5), 399-405.—Gave a 30-min individual inter- 
view to 48 college males, all of whom described 
themselves as "procrastinators." The interview explored 
current and historical difficulties stemming from Ss' 
procrastination, and ended with an interviewer attempt 
to influence Ss to take some specific action on the 
procrastination issue of greatest current concern. 8 
experimental conditions were defined by (a) the 2 
interviews, (b) "expert" or "referent" roles, and (с) 
delivery of influence attempt in a manner congruent with 
the "expert" or "referent" power base. Results show that 
(a) Ss perceived interviewers as intended, (b) Ss were 
induced to perform important behaviors outside the 
interview situation, (c) the expert and referent power 
bases were not differentially effective in inducing S 
compliance, and (d) the frequency of differential 
conformity in the power-congruent vs power-incon- 
gruent conditions approached statistical significance. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

9966. Denmark, Florence & Trachtman, Joan. (Hunter 
Coll., City U. New York) The psychologist as counselor 
in college “high risk" programs. Counseling Psycholo- 
gist, 1973, Vol. 4(2), 87-92.—Suggests that selected 
consumers of the service (high risk students) should be 
utilized for training as helping agents. The professional 
counselor's role should be that of a trainer and as a 
consultant who is active in the area of social interven- 
tion. Students should be involved in the planning and 
teaching of remediation programs. One out of 2 high risk 
students make it, and that ratio can be improved upon if 
we move from a clinical-medical model to a community 
service model. It is advocated that black administrators, 
for political, psychological, and philosophical reasons, 
should be used whenever possible. Control of these 
programs should be 40% student and 60% faculty.—H. 
Silverman. 5 

9967. Folsom, Clyde H. (U. Maine, Counseling 
Center) Effects of mental abilities on obtained inter- 
correlations among VPI scales. Measurement & Evalua- 
tion in Guidance, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 74-81.—Adminis- 
tered the Holland Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI) 
to 347 secondary school students. Ss were divided into 
high and low mental ability groups (on scores оп the Otis 
Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests) and correlations 
were computed between the VPI scores of Ss within or 
of the 2 IQ ranges. Separate correlations were computes 
for males and females. Results suggest that the VPI's 
usefulness may be limited to secondary school students 
whose mental abilities are relatively well developed. 
—Journal abstract. 
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9968. Futcher, Wilfred С. (Andrews U.) Test perform- 


ance and the use of optional questions. Journal of 


Experimental Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 41(4), 23-25. 
—Suggests that J. DuCette and S. Wolk’s (see PA, Vol. 
48:7836) finding that giving options in an essay examina- 
tion produces poorer performance is an artifact of their 
scoring procedures. Results of assigning percentage 
scores on (a) all 6 answers, (b) the “opted” 4 answers, 
and (c) the best 4 answers on essay examinations of 34 
undergraduates show that mean scores increased signifi- 
cantly at each step from (a) to (с). 

9969. Gelso, Charles J. & McKenzie, James D. (U. 
Maryland, Counseling Center) Effect of information on 
students' perceptions of counseling and their willing- 
ness to seek help. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 406-A11.— Previous studies indi- 
cate that students perceive personal-social problems as 
much less appropriate to discuss with counselors than do 
counselors. The present study with 421 female college 
students examined the efficacy of specially devised 
information in altering Ss' perceptions of the appropri- 
ateness of personal problems for counseling and their 
willingness to seek counseling for such problems. Ss who 
received both written and orally presented information 
showed an increment on these dependent variables, 
while Ss receiving only written information did not. It is 
concluded that written information may inform or 
remind students of the availability of counseling but, in 
itself, does not alter their impressions of the problems 
appropriate for counseling.—Journal abstract. 

9970. Gregory, Andrew H. & Gregory, H. Margaret. 
(U. Manchester, England) A new test of auditory-visual 
integration. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 2), 1063-1066.— Gave 2 auditory-visual integra- 
tion tests to 86 6-11 yr olds. One test was basically that 
developed by H. G. Birch; the other used Morse-type 
stimuli. Ss were also given tests of nonverbal intelligence, 
reading, and vocabulary. With age and intelligence 
partialled out, the Morse form of test was significantly 
more highly correlated with reading ability than the 
Birch test. Reasons are suggested as to why the Morse 
Version may be a better test of some of the underlying 
skills involved in reading.—Journal abstract. 

9971. Houck, Cherry K.; Biskin, Donald S. & Кере, 
Jeannette. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U., Coll. of 
Education) A comparison of urban and rural reliability 
estimates for the Boehm Basic Concept Test. Psycholo- 
&y in the Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 430-432.—Com- 
pared the urban derived reliabilities of the Boehm Basic 
Concept Test with results from a rural region. Ss were 
121 kindergarten and 293 Ist-grade students froma 
Appalachian county. No significant differences between 
reliabilities of lower-class urban and rural groups Жаң 
Obtained. However, statistically significant differences in 
reliabilities were obtained between urban and rural 
middle-class kindergarten children, and urban and rural 
middle-class Ist grade children.—H. Kaczkowski. 

_ 9972. Kelly, Eugene W. (Old Dominion U.) Counsel- 
ing focus: Success not process. School Counselor, 
1973(May), Vol. 20(5), 375-381.— Discusses the rationale 
for Operationally defining guidance specialists in terms 
of systematic organization of activities focusing upon 


Positive client change, rather than traditionally defined 
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according to a particular role. Using this model the 
student is the central focus of counselor activity. 
Successful outcome is measured in terms of specific 
needs or problems of that child. 2 case studies are given. 
A guide for systematic intervention is outlined.—A. S. 
Helge. 

9973. Kirk, Barbara A. (U. California, Counseling 
Center, Berkeley) Characteristics of users of counseling 
centers and psychiatric services on a college campus. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 
463-470.—Administered the School and College Ability 
Test, Omnibus Personality Inventory, and SVIB to 1,761 
male and 1,292 female incoming university freshmen. 
After Ss graduated 4 yrs later, university mental health 
service records were examined to determine the charac- 
teristics, by sex, of Ss who had contacted the counseling 
center only, the psychiatric service only, both, or neither. 
Despite attrition during this period, approximately % of 
the Ss were users, with proportionally more females than 
males. In terms of characteristics measured at entrance, 
all 4 groups differed on the 3 instruments employed. 
—Journal abstract. 


Arkansas) Test-taking procedure, risk taking, 
multiple-choice test scores. 
Education, 1973(Sum), Vol. 41(4), 74-11.—Determined 
whether a subject-weighted (SW) multiple choice test 
taking procedure would result in higher and more 
reliable scores than the conventional (C) multiple choice 
procedure at high and low levels of risk-taking. A 25- 
item statistics test was administered twice to 122 
graduate students. Risk-taking was measured by the 
Choice Dilemmas Questionnaire administered after the 


the C pr h ) 
ОСА It is concluded that the SW multiple choice 


procedure has 
warrant its use. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 


for immature 
1973(Oct) Vol. 10 
findings of an ongoing | re 
57 children "s applied for admissioj 
kindergarten. The scree! 
cognitive, psychomotor, 
used to classify Ss into оп h ‹ 
(a) delayed admission, (b) experimental readiness class, 
and (c) traditional kindergarten. Although statistically 
ificant intercorrelations were obtained among the 3 


‘owski. 
сы Lamanna, Joseph A. & Ysseldyke, James E. 
(Pennsylvania State U., Center for Educational Diagno- 
sis & Remediation) Reliability of the Peabody Individual 
Achievement Test with first-grade children. Psychology 
in the Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 437-439.—Exam- 
ined the test-retest reliability, internal consistency, and 


у 


. item-total correlations fo 
.— Peabody Individual Achi 
_ 58 Ist grade students. It i 
meet the minimal ai 
= consistency and consi: 
_ ic achievement over 


Kaczkowski. 


9977. Lin, Tien-Teh. (Miami-Dade 
. Fla. Revision and validation of the Ti 
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r each of the subtests of the 
ievement Test (PIAT). Ss were 
5 concluded that PIAT subtests 
cceptable standards for internal 
stently measure aspects of academ- 
a moderately long time span.—H. 


Community Coll., 
-Carkhuff 


Relationship Questionnaire. Measurement & Evaluation 


in Guidance, 


.—Administered 


the Truax-Carkhuff Relationship Questionnaire, the 
 Barrett-Lennard Relationship Inventory, 


lor characteristics) to 48 female student 
item and factor analysis and the deletion 


9978. 


Princeton, N.J.) Fair test use in selection. Review of 
3(Spr), Vol. 43(2), 139—161. 


and the Soren- 


h measure counse- 


teachers. After 
of 51 items, the 


liable and accurate 
and 6 others from 


Linn, Robert L. (Educational Testing Service, 


sses the use of tests involving the pods ofa 


variable. Within the context o 
ic criterion, the Predictive validity of the test is the 


Predicting a 


focus of major concern. Given a fair criterion and a test 
good predictive validity for the members of | 


геѓ)—Р. 
9979. 


William 
Concerning the use of item 


D. Leedy. 


€ question as to whether the 


there still may be questions of the fairness of the test. Q3 
ау. 


Occurred between groups. Participation time was re- 
duced from 2 hrs to Í hr. T 


9980. 


bia U.) Testing reading achi 
Teacher, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(1), 1 
reading is and what the concept 


(Teachers Coll., Colum- 


urban schools. 


Millman, Jason. (Cornell U. 
rne ) Passing scores 


earch, 1973(S; 


—Reviews procedures for esta 


measures. 
г), Vol. 43(2), 
lishing stand- 


ards and determining the number of items needed in 
“criterion-referenced” 
ting a passing score is organized around 5 factors: 
performance of others, item content, educational conse- 


and sequential testing procedures are also considered, 
Classical theory is not viewed as useful in the present 
context; sequential testing procedures are judged most 
feasible when examinees interact with computers during 
testing. An illustrative table relating test length, profi- 
ciency standard, and required accuracy is provided. (2 p 
Tef)—P. D. Leedy. 

9982. Sprinthall, Norman A. (U. Minnesota, Dept. of 
Counseling and Student Personnel Psychology) A curric- 
ulum for secondary schools: Counselors as teachers for 
psychological growth. Schoo! Counselor, 1973( May), Vol. 
20(5), 361-369.— Describes an alternative to ineffective 
psychological learning experiences frequently associated 
with numerous Secondary programs. 2 trends are 
observed: (a) an increase in secondary school counselors 
and (b) modernization of the school psychologist's role 
and function. A program focused upon reformulating 
Segments of secondary school curriculum to promote the 
Psychological adjustment of adolescents in regular 
classes and the personal development of students as a 
Primary curriculum objective is considered. An experi- 
ence-based, Practicum-type curriculum is proposed as an 
effective model. Theoretical, developmental, and person- 
al implications of utilization of counselors as facilitators 
of psychological growth are discussed. (18 ref)—A. S. 
Helge. 

9983. Thompson, William R. & Randolph, Daniel L. 
(Palm Beach County Schools, West Palm Beach, Fla.) A 
comparison of the relative effectiveness of two different 
group approaches to counseling with sixth grade pupils. 
Southern Journal of Educational Research, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
7(2), 66-79.—Assessed the relative effects of a structured 
and an unstructured group approach to counseling 92 
self-concept, interpersonal relationships, and seno 
adjustment. 4 groups of 8 6th graders received 1 of the 
counseling approaches, increased attention but no 
counseling (placebo controls), or no treatment (controls). 
Treatment effects were measured by the Tennessee S 
Concept Scale, the Personality Rating Scale, anı 
Andrew’s Rating Scale for Pupil Adjustment. Results 
indicate the 2 group approaches did not proai 
differential effects on test scores. However, the place | 
condition did seem to have some effect; placebo con 
obtained higher mean scores than no-treatment controls 
on all 3 tests. (22 ref) Journal abstract. 

9984. Tiedeman, David V. & Miller-Tiedeman, An 
L. (Inst. for Research in Education, Palo Alto, Сү 
Guidance in learning: Ап examination of roles in 
centering during thinking. School Counselor, 1973(May), 
Vol. 20(5), 334-339.—Examines the transitional role 0 
guidance. Guidance is defined as the science of рн 
ful action applied through education. The central s 
Of education is for students to learn by and t 
themselves. More than mastering material, students mus 
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comprehend their direct relationships to that material. It 
is proposed that counselors should become tutors and 
consultants to students involved in a learning experience. 
This process encourages students to structure personal 
hierarchies, rather than passively to accept generalized, 
public imperatives. Through this orientation purposeful 
action through education evolves into purposeful action 
through learning.—A. S. Helge. 

9985. Victor, James B.; Halverson, Charles F.; Inoff, 
Gale & Buczkowski, Henry J. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Objective behavior measures of first- and 
second-grade boys' free play and teachers' ratings on a 
behavior problem checklist. Psychology in the Schools, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 439-443.— Reports on the utility of 
an activity recorder in validating teacher observation 
about hyperactivity in free play and classroom behavior. 
The Behavior Problem Checklist (Quay and Peterson) 
was used to quantify teacher judgments and the activity 
recorder and video-tape ratings were used to assess free 
play activity. Results indicate that the activity recorder 
correlates significantly with the Behavior Problem 
Checklist and that the behavioral measures in free play 
аге salient to teacher classroom judgments.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

9986. Wahler, Robert G. & Leske, George. (U. 
Tennessee) Accurate and inaccurate observer summary 
reports. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 156(6), 386-394.—Conducted an experiment іп 
Which 40 elementary schoolteachers observed 15 video- 
tapes of 6 children engaged in silent reading. The 
children were actually following prepared scripts which 
systematically determined the percentage of time they 
engaged in reading or “distractible” behavior. One of the 
children’s distractible behaviors was faded over the 15 
tapes, such that she produced distractible behaviors on 
7556 of the Ist tape and on 15% of the last. Some teacher- 
Os were given simple observational techniques and some 
Were not. At the end of each tape all teacher-Os were 
asked to rate each child on a 7-point distractibilty scale. 
Results show that untrained Os were quite inaccurate in 
their ratings, but also quite reliable. Trained Os, while 
they displayed more disagreements among themselves, 
were much more accurate in their ratings.—Journal 
abstract. 

9987. Winkles, Elizabeth J. & Johnson, Richard H. 
(Van Buren Junior High School, Tampa, Fla.) A modei 
рг developing a career decision-making program. 

anadian Counsellor, 1973(Apr), Vol. 7(2), 139-143. 
; Administered a pre- and postactivity questionnaire to 
3 12th-grade social studies classes (V = 91 Ss) to test 
and compare the utility of 3 different approaches to high 
School career decision-making activities. Analyses of 
Tesulting data indicate no significant differences in 
activity effectiveness. An outline of a suggested career 

*cision-making program for high school counselors is 
Presented. (French summary)—8B. McLean. 

9988. Woo-Sam, J. & Zimmerman, I. L. (Ranchos Los 
imigos Hosp., Downey, Calif.) Note on applicability of 
e Kaufman formula for abbreviating the WPPSI. 
урга! & Motor Skills, 1973 (un), Vol. 363, Pt. 2), 
p/21-1122.—Administered the Wechsler Preschool and 

Timary Scale of Intelligence, abbreviated according to 
A. S. Kaufman's formula, to 40 5-6 yr olds. 20 Ss were 
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potentially gifted; 20 had behavior and/or learning 
problems. Although the Kaufman formula provided 
mean scores close to the actual Full Scale scores, the 
standard error of estimate in each instance was too large 
to predict individual Full Scale scores. Simple proration 
i the 4 subtests gave equivalent outcomes.—Journal 
abstract. 
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9989. Allenspach, H. (Central Union of Swiss Employ- 
ers' Assn., Zurich) Flexible working time: Its develop- 
ment and application in Switzerland. Occupational 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(4), 209-215.— Discusses vari- 
ous facets of flexible working time as applied in 
Switzerland. With this system, hours are no longer fixed 
in advance and as a whole; instead, decisions concerning 
starting and stopping times are left, within certain limits, 
to the daily choice of the worker. Legislative considera- 
tions discussed include maximum hours of work, work 
breaks, and overtime regulations. Administration details, 
employee advantages, M and reasons for adopting 
flexible working time, an problems with flexible time 
also are reviewed. It is concluded that the practice is 
spreading to more people in more work sectors and that 
it is in keeping with trends of modern society—R. H. 


Sci К 

КО. Alpert, Mark L & Witt, Robert E. (U. Texas, 
Austin) Psychological market segmentation: An empiri- 
cally derived typological ај . Psychological Re- 
ports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 431-436.—Evaluates tradi- 
tional approaches to psychological market segmentation 
and describes an alternative 2-stage model. The Ist stage 
of the model adopts a holistic perspective in the 
empirical derivation of a personality typology, while the 
2nd stage involves evaluation of variation in the 
purchase decision importance of product attributes 
across Stage I personality types. 88 male undergraduates 
completed the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule 
and test instruments which measured the determinance 
of various product attributes in selection of a lace of 
residence. Product-attribute determinance varied signifi- 
cantly across the empirically derived personality types. 
—Journal abstract. (m 

9991. Anderson, Rolph E. (Old Dominion U.) Con- 
sumer dissatisfaction: d effect of dico 
expectancy on perceived luct ince. Journdi 
of MARAA Research, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 38-44. 
— Discusses the force of consumerism and its influence 
upon the economy. It is noted that no definition has 
been developed for consumer satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion. In predicting the effects on product evalation and 
consumer satisfaction of disparity between expectations 
and actual product performance, 4 psychological theo- 
ries are volved: cognitive dissonance, contrast, general- 
ized negativity, and assimilation-contrast. 5 hypotheses 
were tested by means of 2 X 6 factorial design to 
discover which theory has the most validity. Findings 
show that there is a point beyond which consumers will 
not accept increasing pan between product claims 
and actual performance. (24 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 
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9992. Anthony, William P. & Miljus, Robert C. 
_ (Florida State О.) Anomie and vocational-technical 
- education. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
3(3, 347-366.—Compared graduates from a public, 
_ postsecondary vocational-technical school with a control 
. group of individuals without similar education in order 
_ to assess differences in level of anomie, via the Srole 
= Scale. While differences in some cases were minimal, 
_ vocational-technical graduates generally revealed а more 
positive attitude about the present and future. It is 
Suggested that since their education is more job-centered, 
and they have already experienced some occupational 
“success,” they are more likely to have internalized and 
to reflect traditional societal norms. The control group, 
while possessing similar demographic backgrounds, still 
are in transition—attending college, looking for work, 
etc.—Journal abstract. 

9993. Behling, Orlando & Starke, Frederick A. (Ohio 
State U.) The postulates of expectancy theory. Academy 
of Management Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 373-388. 
—Reviews the basic expectancy formulation of work 
effort theory and touches briefly on some elaborations of 
it. It is pointed out that both the basic and elaborated 
versions rest on certain assumptions, which are stated 
explicitly. Empirical evidence is presented from general 
decision theory literature which indicates that these 
assumptions are not defensible. The implications for 
work effort theory are examined. (50 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

9994. Billings, Charles E. (Ohio State U.) Atmos- 
phere. In J. F. Parker & V. R. West (Eds.), Bioastronau- 
tics data book. (2nd ed.) Washington, D.C.: NASA 
Scientific & Technical Information Office, 1973. viii, 930 
Р. $7.50.—Discusses the properties and effects on man of 
elements and compounds which make up or may be 
added to gaseous environments in human life support 
Systems (e.g, oxygen, carbon dioxide, and the inert 
Bases—nitrogen, helium, neon, argon, krypton, and 
xenon). (3 p ref) 

9995. Bogart, Leo & Lehman, Charles. What makes a 
brand name familiar? Journal of Marketing Research, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1) 17-22. Examines the brand 
awareness arising from the large outpouring of diversi- 
fied advertising. It is noted that about 23,000 different 
brands are advertised in the US. Personal interviews 
were conducted with 100 housewives to determine 
comparative awareness of brands. To stimulate response, 
each respondent was offered a brand new nickel for each 
brand name remembered. Factors analyzed were levels 
of brand awareness, brand awareness by product type, 
brand awareness and distribution, purchase frequency, 
advertising and brand awareness, апа brand history and 
brand awareness. It was found, among other things, that 
the high level of familiarity with brands contrasts with 
the familiarity of public personalities.—C. Kokkinis. 

9996. Chadwick-Jones, J. K.; Brown, C. A.; Ni 
N. & Sheppard, C. (University Coll, Cardiff, Wales) 
А measures: Their reliability and stability in an 
industrial setting. Personnel Psychology, 1971(Fal), Vol. 
24(3), 463-470.—Analyzed the attendance records of 318 
employees of a car-component factory for 2 39-wk 

periods in 1968 and 1969. 7 indices were computed on a 
weekly basis and compared within and between years. 
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The inherent weaknesses of the indices, and their 
reliability as indicated by the study findings, are 
discussed. The Frequency Index and Attitudinal Index 
measures failed to support the commonly used Time 
Lost Index. The validity of the Blue Monday Index and 
the Worst Day Index appeared doubtful. As a general 
indicator of voluntary absence levels the Frequency 
Index seemed to have the most to recommend it—/, 
Davis. 

9997. Green, Paul E.; Wind, Yoram & Jain, Arun К. 
(U. Pennsylvania, Wharton School) Analyzing free- 
response data in marketing research. Journal of Market- 
ing Research, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 45-52.—Shows how 
free-response data may be scaled multidimensionally. 
Such scaling will lead to hierarchical tree structures 
composed of both row and column entities. Both 
reduced-space and clustering procedures are applied in 
tandem to a conditional proximities matrix. 84 female 
users of hair shampoo were shown 8 stimulus phrases 
regarding a given shampoo. In order to establish a 
response context, the respondent was given a preliminary 
series of questions regarding hair shampoos. lt is 
concluded that any structured approach to the analysis 
of free-response data can be a highly useful tool. 
Conclusions regarding the tandem reduced-space and 
clustering approach are tentative.—C. Kokkinis. 

9998. Daniel W.; Sommers, Montrose S. & 
Kernan, Jerome B. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Personality and implicit behavior patterns. Journal of 
Marketing Research, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 63-69. 
— Demonstrated that consumer behavior patterns can be 
associated with personality variables. Ss were 190 
housewives with at least 1 child, living in a single, 
detached dwelling unit. From each of 5 census tracts (3 
predominantly white and 2 predominantly black) 38 
households were selected for study. The white tracts 
represented high, medium, and low annual family- 
income pools, while the 2 black tracts represent 
medium and low. Each S provided the following 
information: self and ideal Q-sorts, raw scores o 
ascendancy, responsibility, emotional stability, an 
sociability, and a variety of demographic, socioeconom- 
ic, and social-interaction data. Results show that р 
clusters emerged involving 5 behavior patterns. Eac! 
cluster places varying emphasis on personal appeal 
personal care, media consciousness, food preparation, 
and housekeeping.—C. Kokkinis. 0) 

9999. Jacoby, Jacob & Kyner, David B. (Purdue i 
Brand loyalty vs. repeat purchasing behavior. Journa of 
Marketing Research, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 1-9.—Dis 
cusses the construct of brand loyalty and reviews rela 
research. It is noted that a single unidimensiona 
measure is probably insufficient for measuring а So 
plex concept such as brand loyalty. The 6 criteria s 
brand loyalty are that it is biased, results in a purchase, is 
expressed over time, is held by a decision-making шш 
held with respect to 1 or more alternative brands, EU. 
a function of psychological processes. A pilot study EA 
these criteria was conducted. Ss were 80 6-9 У те 
children and the product used was candy bars. vi 
project was conducted in 3 phases: evaluative, revie i 
of a cartoon show, and hypothesis testing. Altho! ^f 
results provide some understanding of the dynamics 
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brand loyalty, further research is recommended before 
any definite conclusions are drawn. (52 ref)—C. 
Kokkinis. 

10000. Javillonar, Gloria V. & Peters, George R. (Inst. 
for Community Studies, Kansas City, Mo.) Sociological 
and social psychological aspects of Indian entrepre- 
neurship. British Journal of Sociology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
24(3), 314-328.—Investigated the relationship between 
need for achievement (n Ach) and entrepreneurship 
among 27 small-scale manufacturers in northern India. 
Ап Indian adaptation of the TAT and a sentence- 
completion test scored for risk taking, novel instrumental 
activity, and individual responsibility were administered, 
but the TAT did not produce usable data. Biographical 
and socioeconomic data were obtained from previous 
survey research and extensive interviews. Results suggest 
that with this sample entrepreneurship may be more 
meaningfully related to situational factors (e.g, type of 
ownership) than to individual need for achievement. The 
role of the extended family in business ownership was 
particularly important in the study. —K. G. Shaver. 

10001. Korman, Abraham K.; Goodstadt, Barry Е.; 
Glickman, Albert S. & Romanczuk, Alan P. An 
exploratory study of enlistment incentives among junior 
college students. American Institutes for Research 
Report, Washington, D.C., 1973(Jun), AIR-32201-6/73- 
TM-1, 32 p.—Administered a questionnaire designed to 
assess reaction to possible enlistment incentives to 100 
male junior college students. A factor analysis of the 
questionnaire indicated the importance both of tradition- 
al tangible incentives (e.g., monetary bonuses) and of 

newer" incentives of control over one's work life (e.g.. 
the option of leaving the Navy after a specified period of 
Service or payment of a fee). Results also indicate that (a) 
low socioeconomic individuals were less attracted to the 
Navy than those from middle or higher levels, and (b) 
traditional incentives were more important for low 
Socioeconomic respondents and newer incentives for 
higher level respondents.—Journal abstract. 

10002. Landy, Frank J. & Bates, Frederick. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) The noneffect of three variables on mail 
survey response rate. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 147-148.—Varied 3 stimulus 
Properties (type of postage, degree of personalization, 
and nonmonetary inducement) to modify return rates of 
questionnaires. A chi-square analysis for a 3 X 3х3 
contingency table indicates that neither main effects nor 
interactions had any effect on rate of return. Latency of 
return also was unaffected by these variables. A 
replication of the study with an additional 810 Ss yielded 
identical results.—Journal abstract. 

10003. Lent, Richard H.; Aurbach, Herbert А. & 
Levin, Lowell S. (Northeastern U.) Predictors, criteria, 
one significant results. Personnel Psychology, 1971(Fal), 
Vol. 24(3), 519-533.—Searched for Significant Batting 

verages (SBA) associated with classes of predictors and 
Criteria, especially with regard to types of validity 
assessment. Raw data were the 406 studies published as 
validity information in Personnel Psychology 1955-1966. 
The 1,506 joint predictor-criterion usages Were examined 
as to the number and type of predictors and criteria in 
cach, sample size, significance level achieved, and types 
9f validity assessment. Aptitudes was the most frequent 
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ee class, Supe tira Evaluation the most fre- 
quent criterion class. Aptitudes had the highest predictor 
SBA, Achievement the highest ien SBA. Other 
results are also presented in detail, and the implications 
of the findings are discussed. It is felt that other 
predictor-criterion studies would provide data for both 
utility and progress in industrial psychology. Reintroduc- 
tion of the Validity Information Exchange is recom- 
mended. (15 ref)—/. Davis. 

10004. Messick, David M. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) To join or not to join: An approach to the 
unionization decision. Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1973(Aug), Vol. 10(1), 145-156.—Analyzes 
the problem of joining or not joining a (faculty) union 
via a simplified analogy. The effects of group size are 
discussed and it is shown that the decision structure is an 
n-person prisoner's dilemma. Several possible solutions 
{о the dilemma are discussed, but the ultimate solution 
ар to Бе тоге a matter of social ethics than logic. 
—Journal abstract. 

10005. Monroe, Kent B. (U. Massachusetts) Buyers’ 
subjective perceptions of price. Journal of Marketing 
Research, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 70-80.—Reviews re- 
search on individual response to price and organizes the 
knowledge obtained. It is noted that the buyer responds 
to brand name, color, package, size, label, as well as 
price. Basic marketing theories suggest that demand falls 
at prices just above and below certain critical price 
points. These psychological prices are referred to as 
customary prices, odd prices, or price lines. Price is 
assumed to influence buyer choice because it indicates 
purchase cost. Both single-cue and multicue studies are 
examined. Differential price thresholds are discussed 
with reference to Weber's law, adaptation-level theory, 
evidence of a standard price, and assimilation-contrast 
effects. (76 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

10006. Parker, James F. & West, Vita R. (Eds.). 
Bioastronautics data book. (2nd ed.). Washington, D.C: 
NASA Scientific & Technical Information Office, 1973. 


viii, 930 p. $7.50. 

10007. Prien, Erich P. & Ronan, William W. (Mem- 
his State U.) Job analysis: A review of research 
Findings. Personnel Psychology, 1971(Fal), Vol. 24(3), 
371-396.—Reviews in detail the literature dealing with 
definitions and measurements of work, including some 
studies in peripheral areas, её, anthropology and 
sociology. Studies are examined in groups concerned 


with the following general topics: the determinants of 
work, methodological approaches to job analysis, job 
function taxonomies, current research on job analysis, 
and applications of job analysis results. Future develop- 
ments are discussed, with emphasis on 6 basic issues for 
which only partial and inconclusive answers are present- 


ly available. (70 ref)—I. Davis. dm 
10008. Rubin, Jesse & Cruse, Daniel. (Psychiatric Inst. 
Foundation, Washington, D.C.) Police behavior: Il. 
Journal of Psychiatry & Law, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1(3), 


353-375.—Investigated types of police behavior and 


characteristics which form a typology of officers in radio 
atrol service. Ss were 12 radio patrolmen in Miami, 
Florida. Individual differences were assessed with the 


MMPI and behavioral ratings made in the field. Ss were 
rding to time in service. 


classified into 3 groups acco 
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Intercorrelations among MMPI scores and rating scales 
showed that time in service, or experience, accounted for 
much of the variance in the data. As a group, Ss had 
normal MMPI profiles. The psychological development 
of policemen is discussed in terms of role conflicts and 
the relative lack of job mobility. 2 important fantasies 
concerning the patrolman as a crime fighter and as a 
community service agent are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

10009. Rudén, Britt; Fanger, Hakan; Hennergren, 

Anders & Nyberg, Gunilla. [The social and economic 
status of conscripts.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1972(Feb), 
No. 71, Pt. 1-4, 24 p.—Examined the social and 
economic position of Swedish military conscripts during 
basic training and repetition exercises. Among the basic 
trainees, 90% were aged 20-22 yrs and the majority had 
lived with their parents before conscription. For the 
majority of these Ss their economic position had 
deteriorated; most had no income during their service 
except for their military pay. Those who lived with their 
girlfriends or wives had the greatest economic difficul- 
ties. The percentage of unemployment increased from 
less than 1% before basic training to about 9% after- 
wards. About 40% of the trainees stated they “got along 
well,” compared to 27% who said they “got along badly.” 
Among the conscripts taking part in the repetition 
exercise, almost 50% belonged to the infantry and the 
Test were part of armored troops, antiaircraft artillery, or 
Service troops. The average age was 30—34 yrs, and the 
majority were married and had children. Those Ss who 
were privately employed received less economic compen- 
sation from their employers than publicly-employed Ss. 
For many Ss the repetition exercise was a major 
economic burden which had consequences even after the 
exercise was over. More than 50% of the Ss in the 
exercise stated they got along well, whereas less than 20% 
said they got along badly.— English abstract. 

10010. Sawyer, Alan G. (U. Massachusetts) The 
effects of repetition of refutational and supportive 
advertising appeals. Journal of Marketing Research, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 23—33.— Compared the effects of 
repetition of refutational and Supportive advertising 
appeals. The refutational appeal is a subset of the more 
general class of 2-sided communication which mentions 
but does not always refute the cited opposing argument. 
Ss were 240 randomly selected adult female shoppers in a 
large shopping center. Each S was randomly assigned to 
l of 2 treatments in which either refutational or 
Supportive ads were repeated. It was hypothesized that 
the relative persuasive effects measured by the purchase 
intention measure summed over all pairs of competing 
advertisements would result in a positive interaction 
between repetition and the refutational appeal. Findings 
support the hypothesis. (35 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

10011. Schmidt, Frank L. & Kaplan, Leon B. (Michi- 
gan State U.) Composite vs multiple criteria: A review 
and resolution of the controversy. Personnel Psychology, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 24(3), 419-434.— Traces the criterion 
controversy to 2 concepts of the validation process. 
Advocates of the composite criterion see it as an 
economic construct with practical goals, while advocates 
of multiple criteria see it as a behavioral construct with 
the goal of deeper psychological understanding. The 
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arguments on both sides are discussed and evaluated in 
detail. 2 models, one representing the "test validation" 
approach (composite criterion) and one the "research 
validation" approach (multiple criteria) are presented. In 
practice, however, the industrial psychologist seeks both 
economic and psychological goals in validation; he 
should therefore weight criterion elements, regardless of 
intercorrelations, into a composite representing an 
economic construct for his practical purposes, while 
analyzing relationships between predictors and separate 
criterion elements in order to achieve his psychological 
goals. (40 геѓ)—/. Davis. 

10012. Thumin, Fred J. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) A 
comparative study of the MMPI profiles of salesmen 
and technical managers. Personnel  Psycholopy, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 24(3), 481-487.—Established and com- 
pared the MMPI profiles of 3 occupational groups: 
technical managers (N = 42), technical salesmen 
(л = 107), and medical salesmen (л = 63). All Ss were 
tested in a realistic employment situation. The groups 
differed significantly on a number of personality 
dimensions but the overall shapes of the 3 profiles were 
very similar. Results suggest that capable white-collar 
workers characteristically produce a profile deviating 
markedly from a T score of 50, which could easily be 
misinterpreted by reference to inappropriate normative 
data. Since very few such data are available for use in 
hiring or promoting, interpretation depends too heavily 
on extrapolation and guesswork. Certain significant 
(n = 42), also occur on particular MMPI scales for 
Occupational groups; these deviations can be established 
only by research in realistic competitive employment 
situations.—/. Davis. 

10013. Viney, Linda L. (Macquarie U., School of 
Behavioural Sciences, North Ryde, New South Wales, 
Australia) Toward a more relevant code of professional 
conduct. Australian Psychologist, 1973(Jul), Vol. 802), 
100-108.—Examined some important ethical issues in 
the context of current and projected changes in t 
practice of applied psychology. Activities in the U.S. an 
Britain were documented regarding changes in re 
tending toward a greater concern with community p 
social issues. The implications and the impact on H 
Australian Code of Conduct are described. (28 ref}—4. 
Roemmich. f 

10014. Wright, Peter L. (U. Illinois) The cognitive 
processes mediating acceptance of advertising. ЛЖИ 
of Marketing Research, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 5 a 
—Examined questions concerning identification О in 
mediating processes and their relative параша © 
shaping consumer attitudes across situations. In or 27 S 
model the process of information acceptable in term ing 
spontaneous cognitive responses to an adve 
stimulus, 3 conceptually distinct modes of response Е 
identified: counterargument, source derogation 
support argument. Ss were 160 adult females. The e 
of advertisement was a line of food products made ses 
soybeans and soybean derivatives. Measures used yc 
responses were the Cognition-Listing measure, 3 sent 
measuring attitudinal acceptance of the advertise И 
information, ап open-ended question measuring ге t Р. 
tion, measurement of cognition weight, measuremen ү 
perceived origin, and coding of cognition-listing pr 
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cols. A major finding was that the attitudinal acceptance 
of a persuasive marketing communication may be 
modeled well in terms of an array of cognitive responses. 
—C. Kokkinis. 


Occupational Guidance & Personnel 
Selection & Training 


10015. Baruch, Grace K. (Worcester Foundation for 
Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, Mass.) Feminine 
self-esteem, self-ratings of competence, and maternal 
career commitment. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 487-488.—Conducted a study with 
71 college females to examine the relationship between 
self-esteem (as measured by Coopersmith’s Self-Esteem 
Inventory) and self-ratings of competence on Rosen- 
krantz’s Sex-Role Stereotype Questionnaire. Compari- 
sons were made of Ss whose mothers differed in work 
history and attitudes toward careers. Higher self-esteem 
was predicted for Ss who rated themselves highly on 
competence-related traits; this hypothesis was supported. 
Higher self-esteem and higher self-ratings on competence 
were expected for Ss whose mothers worked and Ss 
whose mothers desired a career. Findings were that 
maternal preference for a career had a positive effect 
upon Ss self-esteem and evaluations of their own 
competence; maternal employment did not—Journal 
abstract. 

10016. Bergum, Bruce O. (Texas A&M U.) Selection 
of specialized creators. Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 33(2), 635-639.—Studied responses of 32 industrial 
employees, including 16 technical and administrative 
and 16 research individuals, to a 22-item questionnaire 
designed to discriminate between “creators” and “oth- 
ers,” as well as between "analysts" and “inventors” 
within the creative group. Results indicate that 12 items 
significantly discriminated between the various groups; 9 
items discriminated between creators and others, and 2 
of these same items also discriminated between analysts 
and inventors, 3 additional items discriminated only 
analysts and inventors.—Journal abstract. 

10017. Blumenfeld, Warren S. (Georgia State U, 
School of Business Administration) Application—appli- 
cation. Atlanta Economic Review, 1973(Мау), Vol. 23(3), 
8-13.— Considers the systematically weighted applica- 
tion blank to be an effective and legal employee selection 
device. Methods of developing and validating a weighted 
application blank key are described. (66 ref) 
a 10018. Bucky, Steven F. & Spielberger, Charles D. 
ES Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 

iego, Calif) State and trait anxiety in voluntary 
Withdrawal of student naval aviators from flight train- 
a Psychological Reports, 1973(Oct), Vol. 33(2), 
à 1-354. —Administered the State-Trait Anxiety Inven- 
den (STAI) to 316 student naval aviators, 68 of whom 
topped out of the flight program within the Ist 6 mo of 
their training. Ss who dropped out of the program were 
sgnificantly more anxious as measured by the STAI A- 
pus and A-Trait scales; the higher the A-State score 

е earlier the students dropped out.—Journal abstract. 
S 10019. Ceausu, Valeriu. (Medical Center of Aeronau- 
CS, Lab. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) [Self- 
Confidence and adaptation to flight of pilot-students.] 
(Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(1), 89-99. 
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—Attempted to develop a self-confidence index which 
could be used in evaluating flight aptitudes. 70 student 
pilots completed a pursuit test under conditions of “play 
against oneself.” The subjective probabilities assigned to 
the possible events (lowering, maintaining, or improving 
performance) were added, with different weights, accord- 
ing to their correlation with the professional value. The 
overall index correlated positively and significantly with 
Ss flight performance. It is assumed that it reflects self- 
confidence.—English summary. 

10020. Collins, James А. & Taylor, Ronald С. 
(Veterans Administration Outpatient Service, St. Paul, 
Minn.) A configural approach to the use of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank with student engineers. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 
291-302.—Grouped SVIB profiles of 1,169 freshmen 
entering a college of engineering according to total 
occupational scale profile similarity into 28 type codes. 
Mean scores and percentages of individuals in each code 
t were compared to base rate values for income 
variables including ability, personality, and socioeco- 
nomic data. Results support the contention that SVIB 
profile types can be useful in acting as moderator 
variables to predict student characteristics, and that total 
profile analysis of the SVIB occupational scale merits 
further research consideration.—J. McIlvaine. 

10021. Cooper, Cary L. & Oddie, H. (U. Southamp- 
ton, England) Group training in a service industry: 
Improving social skills in motorway service area 
restaurants. Interpersonal Development, 1972, Vol. 
3(1-4), 13-39.—Describes the research design and 
evaluation of group training in social skills for 106 
English restaurant employees. 2 basic programs (a 
structured skills course using traditional role playing and 
learning by example methods and a social course 
employing a T-group approach) were used. Training 
goals (e.g. increased perceptiveness of social cues, 
understanding of group relations, and greater sensitivity 
to the social environment) were outlined. Perception 
questionnaires were given concerning perceived image 
(semantic differentials), subjective aspects of the courses, 
retention and effectiveness of learning, and customer 
response to changes. The skills course was rated 
significantly higher than the social program in amount of 
instruction given and the extent o the trainer's teaching 
role. Social programs were rated higher in amount of 

оир interaction. Neither course differed significantly 
on social atmosphere measures. Participants in the skills. 
course showed a positive change on only 1 measure of 

rceived change—improving personal relationships of 
individuals, while those in the social course showed 
change on 5 measures related to cognitive aspects of 
relationships with ple in other jobs. It was felt that 
the main goals of the program were achieved, that both 
programs were qualitatively different, and that the 
changes had some effect on customers’ perception of 
service —L. Gorsey. 

10022. Cooper, Cary L. (Ed). (U. Southampton, 
England) Group training for individual and organization- 
al development. Interpersonal Development, 1972, Vol. 
3(1-4), 174 p.—Includes 10 articles on the methods and 
objectives of group training in different environments 
(restaurants, community workshops, industrial organiza- 
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tions, and a psychiatric hospital) and with different 
groups (students, civil service employees, and waiters 
and waitresses). Various approaches to T-group tech- 
niques and the reasons for these approaches are 
presented. 

10023. Cooper, Cary L. (U. Southampton, England) 
-. Introduction: The methods and aims of group training. 

Interpersonal Development, 1972, Vol. 3(1-4), 7-12.—An- 

alyzes an excerpt from a T-group session in a large 
_ manufacturing plant. Specific features of sensitivity 
training are pointed out, and possible problems (e.g., 
distribution of power, identity, and intimacy) are 
considered. The development of sensitivity to group 
situations, diagnostic abilities, and action skills (effective 
intervention) is cited as evidence of successful group 
training. Similarities and differences in group training 
methods are also discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

10024. Dickinson, Terry L. & Tice, Thomas E. (Iowa 
State О.) A multitrait-multimethod analysis of scales 
developed by retranslation. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 421-438.—In- 
Vestigated the extent to which rating-scale dimensions 
obtained by the retranslation component of P. Smith and 
L. Kendall's 1963 procedure are used differentially by 
. . eventual raters. Performance dimensions and illustrative 
~ behavior descriptions for grade firefighters were generat- 
ed by potential raters and ratees. Actual ratings of job 
performance based on the behaviorally defined worker 
_ dimensions were obtained by peer nominations, ratings 

| by peers, and ratings by supervisors. Multitrait-multi- 
method analyses of the ratings indicate that retranslation 
results in dimensions with little discriminant validity and 
only a moderate degree of convergent validity. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10025. Fraas, Louis A. & Fox, Lawrence J. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Psychology Service, Topeka, 
Kan.) Counseling from the Taylor-Johnson Tempera- 
ment Analysis AWOL syndrome. Measurement & Evalua- 
tion in Guidance, 1973(Jul), Vol. 6(2), 111-1 16.—Hypoth- 
esized that a specific trait pattern, the absent without 
leave (AWOL) syndrome, can identify potential Army 
AWOL offenders. The Taylor-Johnson Temperament 
Analysis (T-JTA) was administered to 381 trainees in the 
U.S. Army Retraining Brigade. Ss were divided into 3 
groups: (a) 157 Ss guilty of AWOL violations only, (b) 
113 Ss convicted of other-than-AWOL violations, and (c) 
ПІ Ss guilty of both types of violations. 66 Ss were 
selected for test-retest reliability measures. 65 men 
Serving in conventional army assignments who had never 
been convicted of civilian or military violations served as 
controls. Findings suggest that the T-JTA is less reliable 
when used with a prisoner population, that the AWOL 
syndrome profile does not exist, and that interpretations 
based on profile patterns should be held suspect pending 
further research.—Journal abstract. 

10026. Gable, Robert К. (U. Connecticut, Bureau of 
Educational Research & Service) The effect of scale 
modifications on the factorial dimensions and reliability 
of Super's Work Values Inventory. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 303-322. —On the basis of 
previous research, 32 new items were added to Super's 
Work Values Inventory (WVD and the resulting 77-item 
instrument was administered to 611 high school sopho- 
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mores. Guttman's rank-reduction procedure and Sepa- 
rate image analyses were employed to examine empiri- 
cally the effects of additional items on hypothesized item 
groupings, scale intercorrelations, factorial dimensions, 
and scale internal consistency reliabilities. Analyses 
supported the addition of items to the WVI. It was found 
that the item groupings on the modified instrument were 
reasonable; the scale intercorrelations and factorial 
dimensions of both versions were highly comparable; 
and the addition of items increased the scale internal 
consistency reliabilities. Counselor's use of the WVI is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10027. Gelso, Charles J.; Collins, Anne M.; Williams, 
Rebecca О. & Sedlacek, William E. (U. Maryland, 
Counseling Center) The accuracy of self-administration 
and scoring on Holland's Self-Directed Search. Journal 
of Vocational Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 375-382. 
—Assessed the extent to which Ss commit various types 
of errors when completing Holland's Self-Directed 
Search (SDS) entirely on their own. Nearly all Ss made 
some type of error and approximately half made errors 
which affected their final 3-letter summary codes. 
Almost 1/5 of the Ss made errors resulting in an 
incorrect high-point code. Whether or not Ss made errors 
that affected their summary codes was unrelated to the 
extent to which they were interested in knowing more 
about occupations or academic majors they might like. 
Neither were such errors related to whether Ss felt the 
Occupations suggested by their summary codes seemed 
reasonable. Only slightly over 4 actually felt that the 
occupations seemed reasonable.—Journal abstract. 

10028. Goodman, Paul S.; Salipante, Paul & Paransky, 
Harold. (Carnegie-Mellon U., Graduate School of 
Industrial Administration) Hiring, training, and retain- 
ing the hard-core unemployed: A selected boo. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 
23-33.—Reviews studies concerning the hiring, training, 
and retaining of the hard-core unemployed. Evidence 
indicates that the characteristics of the harda 
unemployed (e.g., age, sex, and marital status) and E 
characteristics of the supervisory and counseling ГО 
and their occupants are related to turnover. ee 
training does not seem to affect the propensity (0 
terminate, it does have both functional and дузе 
al effects оп work attitudes. Job structure, pay level, ГА 
other organizational variables are related to turnover. 
ref)—Journal abstract. inc dE, 

10029. Hall, Douglas T. & Gordon, Francine e) 
(Michigan State U., Graduate School of Вона id 
Career choices of married women: Effects on соп li d 
role behavior, and satisfaction. Journal of App Mt 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 42-48.—Sent a En E 
tionnaire concerning marital status, work activities, Te d 
and role conflicts, and satisfaction to 450 female © 268. 
graduates (classes of 1948, 1953, 1958, 1963, and d 
261 usable responses were received. 3 Prou time 
studied: full- and part-time employment and ir 8 FS 
housekeeping. The main hypothesis, that satista! y 
would be related to the extent to which women A edi in 
did what they ideally preferred to do, Узар йе, 
the case of housekeeping and volunteer activities val 
for full- or part-time employment. Role involve 
and conflicts were generally greater for workers 
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housewives, although full-time workers differed greatly 
from part-timers and were the most satisfied of the 3 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

10030. Harrison, Kenneth. (U. Manchester, Inst. of 
Science & Technology, England) Group training within 
an organization development project in an industrial 
company. Interpersonal Development, 1972, Vol. 3(1-4), 
80-99.—Describes the impact of a 3-phase program for 
developing managerial skills in an international chemical 
plant. The plant was characterized by inefficiency, low 
morale, defensive attitudes among senior and middle 
managers, and dissatisfaction among supervisory person- 
nel. The results of preliminary discussions and the 
effectiveness of external and internal consultants, com- 
promises, and decision making are discussed in detail. 
The program was divided into 3 major phases: a series of 
short seminars to teach basic elements of organizational 
behavior (e.g., attitudes, perception, and change); 1-wk 
laboratories in group dynamics; and an unstructured 
change program to solve specific problems. Problems 
with suspicion in participants, anxiety, and disputes 
between the company and white collar unions are 
examined, and solutions are described. The implications 
of such a large-scale program on organizational develop- 
ment theory and group training methods are considered. 
—L. Gorsey. 

10031. Holland, John L., et al. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Center for Social Organization of Schools) Applying an 
occupational classification to a representative sa 
of work histories. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 34-41.—Applied the J. Holland 
occupational classification to a national sample of 973 
retrospective work histories to test the predictive efficien- 
cy of the classification and related hypotheses from 
Holland’s theory of careers. Analyses were performed by 
organizing and reorganizing the work histories according 
to the classification. The classification appears to order 
lower level occupational histories in an efficient way, 
well beyond chance. Also all 3 letters in the Realistic 
code appear to have predictive validity. Results suggest 
that the theory can be applied to both adult work 
histories and vocational choices of high school and 
college students.—Journal abstract. Wa 

.10032. Iosif, Gh. (Academy of Social & Political 
Science, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Operator's diagnosis of incidents in power stations.] 
(Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(1), 101-112. 
— Used field investigations and simulations to study the 
process of information searching which is necessary for 
diagnosing incidents. Results indicate that information 
processing is based on and guided by an assumption 
system which preceeds the control of informational 
sources. The number of assumptions and controls 
depended on the degree of the operators” uncertainty 
about the type of incidents. (French summary)—£- 
Gulian. 

10033. Johnson, Thomas W. & Graen, George: 
U.) Organizational assimilation and role rejection. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 10(1), 72-81.— Collected data on several 
types of assimilation variables during the Ist 5 mo of 
employment of 62 nonacademic employees of a large 
university. Cross-sectional and longitudinal comparisons 
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revealed significant differences between Ss who rejected 
their organizational role and quit within a few months 
and Ss who remained on the job. Role rejectors (a) were 
characterized by higher levels of supervisor ambiguity 
throughout the period and increasing peer ambiguity, (b) 
had higher levels of actual role conflict throughout the 
period and perceived greater conflict after 4 mo, and (c) 
expressed lower satisfaction throughout the period. In. 
addition, supervisors of role rejectors decreased their 
performance expectations. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10034. Landy, Frank J. & Bates, Frederick. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Another look at contrast effects in the 
employment interview. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 141-144.—Extended the work of 
M. Hakel, J. Ohnesorge, and M. Dunnette (see PA, Vol. 
44:5741) and К. Leonard and M. Hakel's 1971 study of 
the effects of induced expectation on resume ratings. In 
Study 1, 90 undergraduates and 90 professional inter- 
viewers rated 12 resumes (random sets of 3 good, 3 
average, and 3 poor), the last of which was the target 
resume. The 2 preceding ones (10 and 11) were used to. 
induce the expectation; both were good, average, Ог 

r. A 9-point criterion rating scale was used by 60 

rofessionals to rate 3 resumes in Study 2. Results of 
both studies show no contrast or assimilation effects in- 
judgments. Professionals indicated a tendency not to 
base hiring decisions on resumes alone. Results of 
previous studies and methodological problems are 
discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

10035. Larson, Lars L. & Rowland, Kendrith M. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Leadership style, stress, and 
behavior in task performance. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 407-420. 
—Studied the idea that stress moderates the behavior of 
high and low least preferred coworker (LPC) individuals 
in task performance. A conceptual model was tested 
using 1 group of 18 highway engineers and a 2nd group 
of 22 highway engineers. The Bureau of Business In- 
inistered under stress and nonstress 
t was used as a stress measure. 
Results show that (a) ina nonstressful situation а high 
LPC individual exhibits more task behavior than a low 
LPC individual, while a low LPC individual exhibits 
more interpersonal relations behavior; and (b) in а 

high LPC individual exhibits more 


stressful situation a its m 
interpersonal relations behavior and a low LPC individu- 


al more task behavior. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

th G.; Wiens, ш P. 
Matarazzo, Joseph D. & Manaugh, Thomas ‚ (U: 
Oregon, Medical School) Test-retest reliability of the 
WAIS in a normal population. Journal of Clinica 


the WAIS scores of 29 male police applicants (mear 
age — 24 yrs) with retest scores obtained 20 wks later 
for WAIS Full Scale, Verbal, anc 


median gain was 5 IQ points. The range of gains fc 
individual Ss was wider, however, suggesting that a fe 
Ss have relatively large retest gains that can be attribute 


to error variance in а normal population over a:sho 
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retest interval. There was no relationship between initial 
- IQ and size of gain.—Journal summary. 
- 10037. McGrath, James J. (Anacapa Sciences, Santa 
Barbara, Calif.) Chart interpretation in low-altitude 
flight. NAVTRAEQUIPCEN USN Training Equipment 
- Center Technical Report, 1973(Mar), No. 70-C-0306-2, 43 
p.—Supplements a previous study on the use of wide 
- angle cinematic simulators in pilot training (see PA, Vol. 
_ 51: Issue 5) and summarizes the key concepts of chart 
- interpretation for low-altitude navigation. The special 
characteristics of the low-altitude visual scene and the 
inherent limitations of aeronautical charts as representa- 
- tions of the earth’s surface are described. Factors that are 
- critical to accurate interpretation of different classes of 
| features portrayed on charts are discussed and illustrat- 
- ed. These features include terrain relief, aeronautical 
_ data, hydrography, transportation lines, populated 
-. places, cultural features, and vegetation. It is emphasized 
| that an aeronautical chart should be thought of as а 
- Specialized information display which, like any other 
| cockpit display, can be used effectively only when its 
_ design is understood. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
: 10038. Ondrack, D. A. (U. Toronto, Faculty of 
- Management Studies, Ontario, Canada) Emerging occu- 
pational values: A review and some findings. 
Management Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 423-432. 
- —Considers that studies examining changes in student 
_ values have revealed patterns of negative Job attributes 
. but little has been found on desired job attributes. То 
explore these attributes the Occupational Values Scale 
- was administered to 125 Master of Business Administra- 
Чоп students. The resulting emerging occupational 
values indicate a strong emphasis on independence and 
individual achievement. These values suggest that near- 
entrepreneurial job designs would be satisfying to 
contemporary students. (22 ref)—Journal abstraci. 

10039. Padgett, D. J. A comparison of two methods 
of assessing friendship and leadership. Australian Army 
Psychological Research, 1973(Jun), No. 4/73, 15 р. 
— Compared the effectiveness of the Test of Objective 

- Judgement (TOJ) and the Method of Paired Compari- 
sons (MPC) in obtaining peer Tatings of friendship and 
leadership for the selection of potential officers in the 
Australian army. The TOJ Tequires each member of a 
Broup to evaluate the other members of that group on a 
particular attribute. 11 groups of officer candidates 

completed the ТОЈ and the MPC after participating in 

e leaderless activities (e.g., group discussions, lectures, and 
‘Practical tasks). Results show that the ТОЈ and МРС 

- yield almost identical friendship and leadership prefer- 

. ences among individuals. Relative advantages of each 

. method are considered.—7.. Gorsey. 

: 10040. Page, Denys J. (Sheppard, Moscow & Assoc., 

London, England) The development of group training in 

а civil service ministry. Interpersonal Development, 1972, 

Vol. 3(1-4), 68-79.—Described a 3-phase program to 

train experienced and inexperienced middle and senior 
management employees in group dynamics and problem 

solving. The goal of this Program was to develop a 

unified format. for training management in human 
relations. Phase 1 involved a series of 8 2-hr seminars 
and a program of directed reading. Members were also 
required to attend 1 T group as a participant and 1 as an 
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"apprentice" to the group leader. The 2nd phase, lasting 
2 wks, used 2 T groups of 9 members each and gave 
further practice in group leadership. Phase 3 was a 5-day 
residential workshop which adapted Broup training 
concepts into broader organizational concepts. Visiting 
consultants were employed to clarify the goals of the 
program. The outcome of these 3 phases was the 
development of a 2-wk residential course on the 
management of human resources based on the experi- 
ences of the participants in the developmental program. 
The overall implications of such a concept of group 
training are discussed.—L. Gorsey. 

10041. Pallone, Nathaniel J. & Hurley, Robert B. 
(Rutgers State U.) Further data on key influencers of 
occupational expectation among minority youth. Jour- 
nal of Counseling Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 
484-486.—Reports the relative frequency with which 
each of 9 specific "key figures" was reported by 73 
Puerto Rican, 211 black, and 200 white high school 
females from “working-class” families to have exercised 
the principal influence over their selection of occupa- 
tions they expected to hold as adults. Rank-order 
coefficients reveal the least similarity in citation of key 
figures between white and Puerto Rican Ss and virtually 
no difference between black and Puerto Rican Ss or 
between black and white Ss.—Journal abstract. 

10042. Schmidt, Frank L.; Berner, John G. & Hunter, 
John E. (Michigan State U.) Racial differences in 
validity of employment tests: Reality or illusion? Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 5-9.—Test- 
ed the fit of data on single-group validity of 19 
employment tests to a statistical model assuming. equal 
true validites for blacks and whites. For both subjective 
and objective criterion measures, observed frequencies of 
both kinds of single-group validity (significant for whites 
but not for blacks and vice versa) were not significantly 
different from those predicted by the null differences 
model. These findings cast serious doubt on the existence 
of single-group and differential validity as substan 
phenomena. It is concluded that psychologists concerne 
with the applicability of employment tests to minu 
groups should direct their future efforts to the study anı 
determination of test fairness rather than to the prover 
of racial differences in test validity. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. S 

10043. Stephenson, Robert W. & Ward, Joe H. qe 
Naval Weapons Center, China Lake, Calif.) Compute 
assisted discussions to help a policy group assign 
weights to criterion ratings. Personnel Psychology, 
1971(Fal), Vol. 24(3), 447-461.—Reports on the de 
ment of a complex procedure involving computer Ee 
processing, applied to the deliberations of a Ws 
policy board in an attempt to resolve а long-stan! el 
argument over promotion standards for рео 
advisors. The successive steps taken to supply comp 
assistance are described in detail. Limited success w^. 
achieved in 2 areas: democratic compromise polen A 
were provided, reflecting the implications of info d 
upon which the board could agree as input; and iher's 
members gained a better understanding of each 0 k 
positions. Other implications of the study are discuss : 
and recommendations are made for reorganizing 
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most useful procedures in the event that a similar 
approach were to be tried elsewhere. (19 ref)—/. Davis. 

10044. Suziedelis, Antanas & Lorr, Maurice. (Catholic 
U. of America) Occupational differentiation by typologi- 
cal analysis. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1973(Jul), 
Vol 3(3), 367-374.—Tested by typological analysis 
whether members of 6 occupational groups could be 
distinguished on the basis of their interest profiles, and 
compared the relative effectiveness of summary scores 
and items in distinguishing among the 6 occupational 
groups. SVIBs were available on samples of artists, 
farmers, ministers, physicists, real estate salesmen, and 
newsmen. A typological analysis was applied separately 
to the 14 interest scores and the 198 item responses of 40 
members of the 6 occupational groups. The analysis 
recovered all 6 occupational groups when total scores 
were used but only 5 groups when items responses were 
used as descriptors.—Journal abstract. 

10045. Tatro, Charlotte R. & Garbin, A. P. (Florida 
International U.) The industrial prestige hierarchy. 
Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1973(ul), Vol. 33) 
383-391.— Determined the prestige evaluations of select- 
ed industries by individuals representing diverse groups 
and compared the results with a previous study. 
Questionnaires were administered to 5 occupational 
subgroups (accountants, personnel managers, secretaries, 
electricians, security guards) and 2 university groups, one 
composed of white students, the other of black students. 
A total of 400 respondents indicated their prestige 
ratings of 30 industries in terms of a 5-point scale. The 
major findings may be summarized as follows: (a) The 
industries were perceived to be arranged hierarchically as 
to prestige but many of the differences were not 
statistically significant. (b) Various subgroups of the 
sample shared a closely similar evaluation pattern. (с) 
Industrial settings ratings had changed but little through 
time and did not vary significantly from 1 geographical 
area to another.—J. Mcllvaine. 

10046. Tolbert, E. L. (U. Florida) Counseling for 
career development. Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 
1974. xi, 340 p. $9.95.— Presents а handbook for students 
and counselors on the theory and mechanics of the 
counseling process. Topics include foundations and 
models of career guidance, theories of career develop- 
ment, career information systems, decision-making in 
individual and group counseling, job placement, and the 
use of support personnel to increase the range of 
counseling services. 

10047. Valenzi, Enzo & Andrews, I. R. (U. Rochester, 
Graduate School of Management, Research. Center) 
Individual differences in the decision process of 
employment interviewers. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 49-53—4 female placement 
interviewers rated 243 secretarial job applicants оп 5 
information cues (typing, shorthand, experience, educa- 
tion, and social skills). Despite many factors which 
favored uniformity, wide indi idual differences in cue 
utilization led to substantial disagreement about how the 
applicants should be rated. In part these rating differ- 
ences resulted from errors in cue utilization that cal 
Serious discrepancies between an interviewer's inten 
cue weights and his actual cue weights. For 2 interview- 
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ers there was a small, but potentially important, amount 
of configural cue use.—Journal abstract. 

10048. Washburn, Paul V. & Hakel, Milton D. (Ohio 
State U.) Visual cues and verbal content as influences 
on impressions formed after simulated employment 
interviews. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 58(1), 137-141.—Examined the nature and extent of 
interviewer influence on O's perceptions of interviewers 
and job applicants. Observations and ratings made by 
122 undergraduates were more favorable under condi- 
tons of increased use of gestures, eye contact, and 
smiling. Audiovisual, visual-only, and transcript modes 
of presentation were differentially effective in influenc- 
ing perceptions.—Journal abstract. 

10049. Westbrook, Bert W. & Parry-Hill, Joseph W. 
(North Carolina State U.) The measurement of cogni- 
tive vocational maturity. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 239-252.—Describes an instrument 
designed to measure an individual’s level of cognitive 
vocational maturity in 6 areas: fields of work, job 
selection, work conditions, education required, attributes 
required, and duties. Procedures used in developing the 
item analysis research form and the final form of the 
instrument are described in detail. Results of the 
preliminary investigations indicate that pupils whose 
vocational choices were in agreement with their field of 
interest and their ability level scored higher on all 
subtests, as opposed to pupils whose choices agreed 
neither with their interests nor with their ability level. 
Mean scores on all area subtests increased across grade 


levels, thus providing support for the claim that 


vocational maturity behaviors are developmental ones. 
—J. Mclivaine. 
10050. Wexley, Kenneth N.; Singh, J. P. & Yukl, Gary 
A. (U. Akron) Subordinate personality as a moderato! 
of the effects of participation in three types of appraisal 
interviews. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug) 
Vol. 58(1), 54-59.—Investigated whether authoritarian 
ism and need for independence affect the relationshiy 
between the amount of participation a subordinate 
permitted during the appraisal interview and his satisfac 
tion with the interview and motivation to improvi 
j rformance. 27 undergraduates Wer 


ed to 4 groups (high and low independence ап 
high and low ор апазізт): Results indicate that it i 
desirable to allow a subordinate to have substantia 
participation in appraisal interview decisions, regardles 
of his personality structure. The problem-solving style c 
appraisal interview appears to be superior to the tell an 
sell and the tell and listen. styles. (20 ref)—Journ 
abstract. 

10051. Wigington, John H. & Apostal, Robert A. (L 
North Dakota) Personality differences among men i 
sel Air Force specialties. Journal of Counselir 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 454-458.—Notes th 
job ased on aptitude has provided tl 


lacement b 
human resources necessary to perform the US. A 


Force mission but has not prod t 
satisfied with the duty assignments. A consideration. 


system. To determine if personality diff 
male career officers in select 
given the Vocatio 


placement 
ences exist among 108 
Air Force specialties, Ss were 
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| Preference Inventory (VPI). The specialties were com- 
pared further by means of the Environmental Assess- 
_ шеп! Technique (EAT). Significant differences among 
| the specialties of electronics technician, administrative 
Specialist, inflight refueling operator specialist, and 
| security policeman were found on VPI Realistic, Intellec- 
tual, Self-Control, and Status scales. In general, the EAT 
did not differentiate among the specialties. Implications 
| for counselors of prospective and enlisted airmen are 
drawn. Further research of this type is recommended to 
provide the data necessary for more refined and effective 
job placement in the Air Force. (16 ref)—Journal 
' abstract. 


| 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


10052. Alfano, Anthony M. (U. Georgia) A scale to 
- measure attitudes toward working. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 329-333.—Developed a 
scale to measure attitudes toward work and to determine 
the relation between length of unemployment time and 
work attitudes. Standardization of the Employment 
Readiness Scale was completed through its administra- 
‘tion to 3 independent groups (№ = 430). Through item 
analysis it was determined that 43 of the 45 scale items 
were significant (p < .01). It was further established 
| that a relationship existed between work attitudes and 
length of unemployment. The longer an individual was 
unemployed, the less positive was his attitude toward 
work.—Journal abstract. 

10053. Alker, Henry A.; Straub, William F. & Leary, 
John. (Cornell U.) Achieving consistency: A study of 
basketball officiating. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 
. 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 335-343.— Studied the characteris. 
tics of professional basketball referees which could 
differentiate their successful or unsuccessful perform- 
nce on the court. The performance evaluation of the 
ighest and lowest 85 officials of the Collegiate Basket- 
ball Officiating Association (CBOA) were analyzed and 
Compared with their personality profiles as measured b 
the California Psychological Inventory (CPI). Significant 
results were noted on 7 of the 18 subscales of the CPI. It 
18 concluded that the scales may be useful in predicting 
| Superior-inferior performance for collegiate basketball 
 referees.—J. McIlvaine. 

10054. Anderson, Harry E.; Roush, S. Larry & 
McClary, Jack E. (U. Georgia, Coll. of Education) 
Relationships among ratings, production, efficiency, 
and the General Aptitude Test Battery scales in an 
industrial setting. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1) 77-82.—Examined relations 
among „the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) 
scales, job-related behavior (supervisor's ratings), and 
actual production and efficiency rates of 76 coil winders 
їп an overhead distribution transformer plant. The 
Correlations between the GATB scales and the rating, 
Production, and efficiency variables were from low to 
insignificant, including more than / that were negative. 
Published selection Strategies were ineffective in differ- 
entiating between good and poor Ss in terms of ratings, 
production, and efficiency. Additionally, the correlations 
between the rating, production, and efficiency variables 
were at best only from moderate to insignificant. Results 
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indicate a need for further evaluation of the GATB in 
the industrial setting —Journal abstract. 

10055. Ballo, Gary R. (Spokane Public Schools, 
Wash.) Comparison of vocational school graduates and 
dropouts. Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 
3(3), 323-328.—Compared graduates and dropouts from 
6 vocational training programs on data taken from 
school records and from their responses to a question- 
naire concerning socioeconomic information, student 
performance and evaluation during vocational training, 
and post-school occupational adjustment. 2 significant 
factors were identified: (a) whether the vocational school 
offered the student’s Ist choice of a vocational program, 
and (b) whether a student transferred from a college 
academic program to a vocational program or directly 
entered a vocational program without prior college 
academic work. Results indicate that the above factors 
may be important variables in determining whether the 
student will complete his vocational training —J. 
Mcllvaine. 

10056. Borgatta, Edgar F.; Ford, Robert N. & 

George W. (Queens Coll., City U. New York) 
Work orientation vs hygienic orientation: A bi-polar 


approach to the study of work motivation. Journal of 


Vocational Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 253-268. 
—Based on the work of Herzberg’s theoretical statement 
concerning motivation to work, a bipolar measure of 
work orientation vs hygienic orientation was construct- 
ed. The convergent and discriminant validity is shown 
through correlation of the measure with other measures 
of work motivation, personality measures, values, and 
abilities. A criterion-related validity is supported by 
correlations of the measure with supervisor’s ratings 
concerning how long it will take newly hired college 
graduates to reach the third level of management.—J. 
Mcllvaine. 

10057. Cobb, B. B.; Nelson, P. L. & Mathews, J. J. 
(FAA Civil Aeromedical Inst, Aviation Psychology 
Lab., Oklahoma City, Okla.) The relationships of age 
and ATC experience to job performance ratings of 
terminal area traffic controllers. FAA Office of Aviation 
Medicine Report, 1973(Apr), No. 73-7, 48 p.—Obtained 
significant relationships between experimental job rat- 
ings and both CA and tenure in Federal Aviah 
Agency Air Traffic Control (ATC) work for severa 
hundred journeymen radar control specialists. Ss aged 40 
and younger tended to receive higher ренопи щаб 
ratings than those over age 40 at every experience level. 
Although greater mean differences in репо ше 
ratings pertained to Ss with more than 10 yrs О 
experience in each of these 2 age groupings, a MU 
analysis indicated that, with the variance of age d 
constant, experience correlated negligibly with me 
performance. Other results support the finding tha 
controller job ratings declined more as a result of pan 
associated with aging rather than as a consequence О 
lengthy (and perhaps stressful) ATC experience. (15 ref) 
—MW. E. Collins. 7 н 

10058. Cooper, Robert. (0. iverpool, Scl 
Business Studies, England) Task characteristics and 
intrinsic motivation. Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 2607 
387-413.—Presents а framework for the study 0! 
intrinsic task characteristics, particularly with reference 
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to motivational implications. 4 intrinsic dimensions of 
tasks are isolated: physical variety, skill variety, goal 
structure, and transformations. Dimensions were derived 
from statistical and conceptual analyses of existing 
research on task characteristics. Evidence of laboratory 
and industrial investigations suggests that the separate 
dimensions affect performance and job satisfaction in 
different ways. Individuals differ in their desire for 
intrinsic interest in work and the differences exert 
important moderating effects on. the relationship be- 
tween the 4 task dimensions and the dependent variables 
of job behavior (performance, satisfaction, absenteeism, 
and labor turnover). The relevance of task dimensions to 
other areas of study of motivational and organizational 
behavior is discussed. (97 ref) —W. W. Meissner. 

10059. Feldman, Jack M. (U. Florida) Race, employ- 
ment, and the evaluation of work. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 10-15.—Tested 2 
hypotheses derived from need hierarchy theory: (a) black 
and/or unemployed men will value material job out- 
comes more highly than white and/or working-class men 
and (b) Evaluation X Instrumentality of work and 
material outcomes will correlate more highly with 
evaluation of work for the black and/or unemployed 
than for the white and/or working-class samples. The 
evaluation and instrumentality of 15 job outcomes, 
working, and being unemployed, were gathered from 52 
black working class and white hard-core unemployed 
men and 48 white working-class and black hard-core 
unemployed men (18-50 yrs old). Significant race, social 
class, and interaction effects occurred, but the direction 
of the differences was not exactly as predicted. Correla- 
tional analyses also did not support the hypotheses. 
Results are discussed in terms of experiential differences 
in the perception of work and unemployment.—Journal 
abstract. 

10060. Feldman, Jack. (U. Florida) Ri , economic 
class, and perceived outcomes of work and unemploy- 
ment. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
58(1), 16-22.— Tested 2 hypotheses derived from locus- 
of-contro| and expectancy theory: (a) black and/or 
unemployed men will perceive weaker relationships 
between working and positive and negative outcomes 
than white and/or working class men, and (b) black 
and/or unemployed men will perceive stronger relation- 
ships connecting not working with the same set of 
Outcomes. Instrumentality ratings Were gathered from 
200 black and white working-class and unemployed men 
as part of a larger interview. Significant multivariate 
race, economic class, and interaction effects occurred for 
both types of ratings, but the direction of effects was not 
as predicted. Black $$ saw stronger relationships between 
working and various outcomes than whites, and positive- 
—compared to whites’ negative—instrumentalities o 
unemployment. The economic-class main effects were 
opposite in direction for blacks and whites, and the 
largest differences occurred between the black and white 
working class. Results are discussed in terms of experien- 
tial differences and shifts in levels of adaptation. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
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Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 83-88.—Examined 
the implication of A. K. Korman's 1970 consistency 
hypothesis for predictions of work behavior, derived 
from L. Porter and E. Lawler's expectancy model, and 
evaluated the feasibility of moderating the expectancy- 
-performance relationship with relevant variables. 367 
male and female managerial-level employees were 
subgrouped by self-esteem scores (Ghiselli’s Self-Assur- 
ance Scale), and correlations between expectancies and { 
job performance were computed. 16 of 22 correlations 
for the high-self-esteem groups were higher. However, 
only 5 of the differences were significant, thereby 
providing equivocal support for the consistency hypothe- _ 
sis. Results indicate that moderator variables may be 
relevant to predictions of performance with expectancy 
measures. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10062. Gillespie, David F. (U. Washington) Occupa- 
tional structure and proprietor preferences: Subject - 
matter displayed by art dealers. Journal of Vocational 
Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 345-346.—Develops а 
structural model facilitating explanation of art dealer's - 
painting preferences. It is argued that social strains in the 
form of divergent occupational role patterns are struc- | 
tured in the occupation of art dealership. 2 incompatible 
role models for art dealers are identified: business and | 
artistic. The relative orientation of the art dealers to the 
artistic or business role is shown to be differentially - 
associated with their painting preferences and subject 
matter displayed.—Journal abstract. 

10063. Greene, Charles N. (Indiana U., Graduate 
School of Business) Causal connections among manag- 
ers’ merit pay, job satisfaction, and performance. 
Journal of Argon Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 
95-100.—Used the frequency-of-change-in-product-mo- 
ment and cross-lagged correlation techniques to analyze 
field study data obtained from 62 managers over 2 yrs. 
Results indicate that merit pay caused satisfaction and 
increased the correlation between these 2 variables. 
Satisfaction was an effect and not a cause of perform- 
ance. Performance increased the correlation between 

formance and satisfaction. The merit-pay-causes-per- 
formance hypothesis was not supported, but results | 
suggest the possibility of reciprocal causation. (20 ref) 


—Journal abstract. 
acobson, D. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Fatigue- 
ucing factors in industrial work and pre-retirement 
tional Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(4), 
193-200.— data from work studies and interviews 
of 145 male, semiskilled factory workers to test hypothes- ^ 
es which relate preretirement attitudes and self-concep- 
tions to the strain im by one's job. Strain was 
measured by the Rest-Allowance Index, which is а 
function of the weighted influence of 9 job demands and 
working conditions generally assumed to produce fa- 


igue. The classification of jobs into “heavy,” "moder- 
Ane and “light” strain 22 the basis of this index 
emerged as а useful predictor of willingness to retire, 
preferred retirement age, self-appraisals of health, and 
respondents' beliefs regarding the impact of retirement 
on health. It is suggested that this kind of research on 
work strain and willingness. to retire might produce 
considerations other than chronological age for deter- 
mining retirement age. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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_ 10065. Lawler, Edward E. & Suttle, J. Lloyd. (U. 
- Michigan) Expectancy theory and job behavior. Organi- 
zational Behavior & Human Performance, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
_9(3), 482-503.— Collected job attitude and behavior data 
over 1 yr for 69 managers in a retail sales organization. 
_ Expectancy attitudes were significantly related to some 
| measures of effort and performance. However, weighting 
“expectancy attitudes by valence measures did not 
‘increase the ability of expectancy attitudes to predict 
behavior. Cross-lagged correlational analyses provided 
| little support for the view that expectancy attitudes cause 
| performance. Ability (Thurstone Test of Mental Alert- 
- ness) and role perception measures were combined with 
‘the expectancy measures to predict performance, and 
‘this led to a significant multiple correlation with 
| performance. Implications for the further development 
_ and testing of expectancy theory are discussed. (35 ref) 
- —Journal abstract. 

-... 10066. Locke, Edwin А. (U. Maryland) Satisfiers and 
 dissatisfiers among white-collar and blue-collar employ- 
| ees. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 
_ 67-16.—Interviewed “accidental” samples of 36 white- 
- and 31 blue-collar employees concerning satisfying and 
- dissatisfying job incidents. These incidents were categor- 
ized using an event-agent classification system devel- 
“oped by J. Schneider and E. A. Locke in 1971 to 
| Overcome certain limitations in F. Herzbergs 1959 
“system. The same categories of events led to both 
Satisfaction and dissatisfaction within each job level. 
| However, different agents were seen as responsible for 
_ these events—the self for satisfying events and others for 
dissatisfying events. White-collar Ss mentioned task 
events significantly more often and reward and context 
events significantly less often than blue-collar Ss as 
| Sources of satisfaction and dissatisfaction. This finding 
Was not replicated іп the 2nd sample of 94 white-collar 
- and 66 blue-collar employees. An explanation based on 
differences in the occupational makeup of the 2 samples 
is offered —Journal abstract. 

... 10067. Loughmiller, Gover C.; Ellison, Robert L.; 
Taylor, Calvin W. & Price, Philip B. (George Peabody 
Coll. for Teachers) Predicting career performance of 
| physicians using the biographical inventory approach. 
| Journal of Vocational Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 
269-278.—Examined what criterion identifies the char- 
acteristics of a professionally valid biographical profile 
- of the career physician, and what predictors from this 
biographical profile can be used in the selection of 
“Medical students. 333 physicians were administered a 
- 35l-item biographical inventory, which was subjected to 
4 triple-cross-validation item-analysis. 7 important com- 
“posite and summary criteria were established, and 5 of 
the 7 were successfully predicted with cross-validities at 
levels beyond .40. Results appear to support the use of 
biographical profiles as a major aspect of admission of 
Students to medical studies —J. Mclivaine. 

.... 10068. Nord, Walter R. & igan, Robert. (Washing- 
ton U., Graduate School of Business Administration) 
- Worker adjustment to the four-day week: A longitudinal 
_ Study. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
58(D, 60-66.—Conducted a longitudinal, exploratory 
| Study of employee responses to the 4-day work week in a 
| medium-sized pharmaceutical company. While reactions 
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were generally positive, the patterns of response changed 
with time. After 1 yr, differing effects of the 4-day wk 
seemed to be associated with job pace, worker plans to 
use their leisure time, and age. Absenteeism decreased 
after the change and declined more 1 yr later, and 
workers reported sleeping less and having more unfavor- 
able effects on home life. Women reported more 
favorable effects on home life and task-oriented plans 
than men.—Journal abstract. 

10069. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) The 
effect of fatigue upon inspection work. Applied Ergo- 
nomics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 73-83.—Reviews the litera- 
ture on vigilance relevant to the factory manager in 
charge of inspection work or process control. Vigilance 
experiments with repeated prolonged work sessions are 
considered, along with studies of the effects of various 
types of stress (е.р., loss of sleep and heat) on vigilance. 
Tables summarizing the S population, vigilance task, and 
results of each of 53 experiments are presented.—A. 
Olson. 

10070. Pritchard, Robert D. (Purdue U.) Effects of 
varying performance-pay instrumentalities on the rela- 
tionship between performance and satisfaction: A test 
of the Lawler and Porter model. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 122-125.—Predicted 
that a high-instrumentality pay system should result in 
positive relationships between performance and satisfac- 
Чоп with pay, and that a low-instrumentality system 
should result in zero correlations. The pay system 
(hourly or piece rates) and amount of pay were varied in 
2 studies, and measures of performance and job 
satisfaction (Minnesota Satisfaction Questionnaire and 
the Job Satisfaction Questionnaire) were taken. Ss were 
106 male undergraduates in Study 1 and 60 male and 
female high school and college students in Study 2 
Results indicate that performance-satisfaction correla- 
tions under incentive systems were not generally pone 
and were not larger than correlations under the hourly 
systems.—Journal abstract. | 

10071. Pruden, Henry О. (U. Texas, Graduate ere 
of Business, Austin) The upward mobile, indifferent, an 
ambivalent typology of managers. Academy of Manage- 
ment Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 454-464. Randel 
ly chose a group of 150 marketing executives, spem S 
and supervisors from a total sample of 193 respon. Wet 
to a mailed questionnaire. Hierarchical grouping ani r 
of the data indicates that the Ss’ actual career and D 
orientation attributes showed a high degree of B 
mation to the 1962 typology of upward mobile, indi Es 
ent, and ambivalent patterns of accommodations x 
complex organizations constructed by R. Presthus. 2 
Suggested that the resulting managerial types nuhi pe al 
а contingency for the appropriate form of organizatio 
governance. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. U. 

10072. Quinn, Robert P. & Mangione, Thomas W. (C 
Michigan, Survey Research Center) Evaluating weight. 
models of measuring job satisfaction: A Cinders 
story. Organizational Behavior & Human Реја 2 
1973(Aug), Vol. 10(1), 1-23.—Used data obtained пора 
national probability sample of 1,533 American wor! ‘ob 
to assess the validity of 10 methods of жаш J 
satisfaction ratings by importance ratings. The me 
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varied systematically in terms of the input they em- 
ployed, scale treatment, and the types of mathematical 
operations used for weighting. Each method was evaluat- 
ed with data from 2 subsamples of workers who differed 
in terms of the magnitude of their intraindividual 
correlations between satisfaction and importance ratings. 
The 4 criterion variables were measures of overall job 
satisfaction, job-related tension, likelihood of leaving 
one’s present job, and mental health. Data fail to support 
the hypothesis that the validity of job satisfaction ratings 
may be increased by weighting them by importance 
ratings. Importance weighting actually reduced the 
validity of satisfaction ratings. This reduction was 
attributed principally to the failure of satisfaction and 
importance ratings to meet the demanding scaling 
assumptions of weighting models. (31 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10073. Rand, Thomas M. & Wagner, Edwin E. (U. 
Akron) Correlations between Hand Test variables and 
patrolman performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 477-478.—In a study with 42 
patrolmen comprising the entire police force of a small 
city, significant correlations were obtained between 
combined supervisory rankings of satisfactory work 
performance and 6 of 21 variables on the Hand Test. 

10074. Ronan, William W. & Marks, Edmond. 
(Georgia Inst. of Technology) Continuing problems in 
exploring the structure of job satisfaction. Journal of 
Vocational Behavior, 1973(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 279-289.—Fac- 
tor analyzed job satisfaction ratings—defined as the 
product of importance by what the job should offer, 
what the job actually offers—on 29 job dimensions for 2 
large and randomly selected samples of management- 
level males. An identical analysis was also performed on 
the perceived discrepancy score alone. Differences 
between the results of the analyses on the 2 types of 
measures indicate that while the importance weighted 
measure of job satisfaction is more elegant and concep- 
tually appealing, it is embedded in considerable meas- 
urement difficulty. Some probable sources of апі 
Possible approaches to handling this difficulty are 
offered.—Journal abstract. 

10075. Saleh, S. D. & Singh, T. (U. Waterloo, Faculty 
of Engineering, Ontario, Canada) Work values of white- 
collar employees as a function of sociol І 
ground. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1913(Ашг), VoL 
58(1), 131-133.—More than 3,000 employees indicat 
their job orientation by ranking 6 intrinsic and 6 
extrinsic factors. Fathers occupations, the size of 
communities in which they worked, salary level, educa- 
tion, and sex were identified. In the low-salaried group 
(<$10,000), Ss whose fathers held primarily uns 
jobs were less intrinsically oriented than Ss whose fathers 
held primarily technical jobs. The latter group was, Ш 
turn, less intrinsically oriented than Ss with professior 
fathers. A positive relationship between intrinsic job 
orientation and community size was also found for the 
low-salaried group. No differences in job orientation 
were found in the high-salaried group as a function of 
either fathers’ occupation or community size.—Journal 
abstract. Washi 

10076. Shej Harold L. (Upjohn Inst., Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Ve сол and the nature of work. In 
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D. Gottlieb (Ed.), Youth in contemporary society. Beverly р 
Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1973. 384 p. $10. D 
10077. Wall, Toby D. (Medical Research Council, 
Social & Applied Psychology Unit, U. Sheffield, Eng- 
land) Ego-defensiveness as a determinant of reported | 
differences in sources of job satisfaction and job — 
dissatisfaction. Journal of _ Applied Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 125-128.—Administered the _ 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale to 77 white- | 
and blue-collar male employees who described the | 
determinants of their present satisfactions and dissatis- 
factions during 3 work periods. It was found, especially 
in relation to the reported determinants of job dissatis- 
faction, that the higher the social-desirability score the 
greater was the tendency to respond in a manner - 
predictable from F. Herzberg’s 1959 2-factor theory. 
Results support V. Vroom's 1964 suggestion that Herz- 
bergs results are in part a product of ego-defensive _ 
rocesses within individuals.—Journal abstract. | 
10078. Wofford, J. C. (U. Texas, Arlington) The 
motivational bases of job satisfaction and job perform- 
ance. Personnel Psychology, 1971(Fal), Vol. 243), ` 
501-518.—Administered questionnaires regarding job | 
satisfaction, need gratification, expectation, and critical | 
satisfaction incidents to 207 w ite- and blue-collar | 
employees of 4 firms in à southern metropolitan area; 1 
supervisors also rated these employees on their work | 
rformance. Several hypotheses regarding the interac- Ч 
tion of job needs, job satisfaction, and work performance _ 
were formulated and tested. The resulting data аге _ 
discussed in detail, particularly with reference to 3 major 
theories about such interactions. In general, the expect- 
ancy theory was more strongly supported, and res 
to hold more promise as à basis for understan: ing and 
predicting job motivation and job satisfaction than either 
A. Maslow’s theory of a need hierarchy or the 2-factor 
theory involving content and context factors.—/. Davis. 


Management & Leadership 


10079. Ashour, Ahmed S. (Alexandria U., Faculty of 
Commerce, Egypt) Further discussion of Fied er's 
contingency 1 of leadership effectiveness. Organi- 
zational Behavior & Human Performance, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
9(3), 369—376.—Refutes F. E. Fiedler's (see PA, Vol. 
51:1550е 5) claim that his model is empirically valid 
made in response to A. S. Ashour's Ist criticism. The 


analysis of cumulative results, ш Fisher's ЧА 
а * 


combining correlations, indicated tl 
the validity test in 6 of the 8 situational octants. Further 
contrary to Fiedler's claim, that the 
its related research have serious theoretical 
thodological flaws.—Journal abstract. 

ur 2 S. (Alexandria U., Faculty of 
Commerce, Egypt The contingency model of leadership 
ess: An evaluation. Organizational Behavior & 

Human Performance, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 339-355.—Re- 
rts cumulative empirical evidence which indicates that 
the major hypothesis of the contingency model of 


leadership effectiveness is not conclusively supported. 


Y 


tuation should be a starting point for future research on 
rship effectiveness. (40 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10081. Berger, Philip K. & Ivancevich, John M. (U. 
tucky) Birth order and achievement. 
cademy of Management Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 
515-519.— Tested the generalizability of the relationship 
etween birth order and achievement, measuring the 
«gr^ rate of earnings progression over a 6-yr period 
- for 104 middle managers in 3 separate organizations. 
Results of analysis show that the ordinal positions differ 
significantly (p < .001) for rate of salary increase, and, 
moreover, that there was no significant difference in 
mean age among birth order categories. The data 
partially support the original hypothesis, with evidence 
avoring the success of the oldest child and the only 
child, but reversing the hypothesized order of youngest 
_ and of later born children. The latter Ss had a higher rate 
| of earnings progression than the former.—B. McLean. 
10082. Earl A; Cummings Larry L. & 
- Chertkoff, Jerome M. (U. Missouri, Coll. of Administra- 
| tion & Public Affairs, Columbia) Group composition and 
choice shift: Implications for administration. Academy 
- of Management Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 412-422. 
—Presents an overview of recent studies by several 
Tesearchers who have investigated the level of risk in 
oup vs individual decisions. Possible managerial 
_ Implications are discussed, with respect to organizational 
| creativity, performance appraisal, producing desired 
decisions, committee lea ership style, evaluation of 
 Broup decisions, and employee motivation. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10083. Douglas, John; Grimes, Andrew J.; Ivancevich, 
John М. & Klein, Stuart M. (Miami U.) A progression 
_ training approach to management by objectives. Train- 
ing & Development Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(9), 24—30. 
— Introduces a progression training model to minimize 
the conflict which often arises between superiors and 
. Subordinates when management by objectives (MBO) 

programs are undertaken. The successful use of the 
model in a public utility with 2,700 employees and 325 
| managerial personnel is described. MBO training was 
initiated with 75 middle managers, and the trainees were 
y exercised in establishing objectives, performing interme- 

diate reviews and modifications, and evaluating objec- 
tive accomplishments. 5 specific phases of MBO progres- 
_ Sion are discussed: (a) developing a mutual climate of 
| trust, (b) exchanging perceptions of concepts, (c) making 
: ons in groups, (d) evaluating personal learning, and 
(е) committing managers to implementation of MBO. 
| —B. McLean. 
___ 10084. Fiedler, Fred E. (U. Washington) The contin- 
gency model: A reply to Ashour. Organizational Behavior 
.& Human Performance, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(3), 356-368. 
—Suggests that while A. Ashour (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 
improvements which would be 
i odology of research on the 
contingency model, the available evidence as well as an 
cal reasoning refute his major 
validity and the methodological 
interpretation of nonsignificant 
e reliability of the “esteem 
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School of Business) Some needs of Iran managers, 
Personnel Psychology, 197\(Fal), Vol. 24(3), 477-479, 
—Administered the TAT to 55 participants in the Iran 
Management Development Program. Scores on Need for 
Achievement, Need for Affiliation, and Need for Power 
were compared with those of 160 managers in the 
Stanford Executive Development Program who had been 
given the test in previous years. There were no significant 
differences between the groups in Need for Affiliation, 
but the Iranian group scored distinctly higher on Need 
for Power, and lower on Need for Achievement, than the 
US. group.—/. Davis. 

10086. Hošek, К. [The personality of managers in 
foundries and neurotic trends.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska 
Psychiatrie, 1972(Oct), Vol. 68(5), 271-277.—Investigat- 
ed determinants of leadership behavior, personality 
make-up, and neurotic trends in 172 supervisory and 
managerial employees at various levels of a foundry 
enterprise. Ss were administered the Leary test for 

rsonality evaluation by self and other workers, the 16 
PF. the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI), and the 
Crumbaugh-Maholick frustration (PIL) test. The result- 
ing data were evaluated by quantitative and mathemati- 
cal statistical methods of correlation between individual 
results. EPI results are also compared to the results 
obtained by Eysenck with a control group of 2,000 
citizens and by Е. Engelsmann with a control group of 
100 school teachers. The collected data reveal that: (a) Ss 
showed typical dominance behavior traits in the Leary 
test. (b) The Leary test showed a significant positive 
correlation between traits of dominance and disaffilia- 
tion. (c) The 16 PF revealed strong emotional sens 
and radicalism in Ss. (d) Neither 16 PF nor e 
confirmed extraversion as a typical characteristic 0 
leadership; Ss differed little from the normal рорша 
control group but significantly from the controle i E 
teachers. Neither of the tests, however, yield Де 
significant correlation between extraversion and b d 
ship. (e) Higher neurotic tendencies in the EPI corre a 
with the following traits in the 16 PF: low е 
dence, high tension, timidity, conservatism, wi hip) (0 
control (all of them a danger to successful leaders s 
Strong neuroticism and frustration were corre SER 
strongly in the PIL test. (Russian & English summ 
—T. Fisher. Christ- 

10087. Jamieson, Bruce D. (U. Canterbury, mah 
church, New Zealand) Behavioral problems with E 
agement by . Academy of Management Jo sie 
1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 496-505.—Discusses some in ihe 
often neglected behavioral problems associated ME ds 
practice of management by objectives. These = a 
problems relating to managerial style, adap He d 
change, interpersonal skills, setting objectives, cr 
ment, and management by objectives quality c t by 
Several criticisms of the current state of mans nál 
objectives research are included. (17 ref)—/o 
abstract. of 

10088. Siegel, Jacob P. (U. Toronto, Faculty ^. 
Management Studies, Ontario, Canada) Machiavellian 
ism, МВА'з and managers: Leadership correlates ат. 
socialization effects. Academy of Management Jone, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 404-41 1.—Administered the 
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10085. Harrell, Thomas W. (Stanford U., Graduate. - 


51: 10088—10094 


V Machiavellianism scale to 73 MBA (Master of 
Business Administration) students, 36 managers, and 13 
faculty colleagues. In addition the MBA and Manage- 
ment groups completed a “Theory X—Theory Y" leader- 
ship scale. Results show managers were less, and MBA 
students more Machiavellian than the norms: faculty 
were most Machiavellian of all. Managers were more 
participative than MBA students.—Journal abstract. 

10089. Stoess, Alfred W. (U. Nevada) Conformity 
behavior of management and their wives. Academy of 
Management Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 433-441. 
—Investigated the relationship between company orien- 
tation toward managers' wives and conformity behavior 
of managers and wives. The Tomkins-Horn Picture 
Arrangement Test was administered to 248 managers 
and their wives, representing 8 companies. Analysis of 
the findings indicates that the managers and their wives 
were relatively more conforming than the general 
population. The significantly higher conformity scores of 
managers may well be due to organizational pressures 
for conformity. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10090. Underwood, William J. & Krafft, Larry АД 
(RCA Corp., New York, N.Y.) Interpersonal compatibil- 
ity and managerial work effectiveness: A test of the 
Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation theo- 
ry. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 
89-94.—Examined whether W. Schutz’s Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation compatibility theo- 
ry, based on interpersonal need satisfaction, would hold 
in a context which emphasized rational, nonpersonal 
processes. Ss were 360 male industrial supervisors. 2 
types of interpersonal compatibility were compared to 2 
measures of interpersonal work effectiveness and to a 
measure of sociometric choice. Only 2 of 20 operational 
hypotheses testing the theoretical postulate of compati- 
bility were supported by the data. It is concluded that the 
theory did not hold in the context studied. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


10091. Duncan, Robert B. (Northwestern U., Gradu- 
ate School of Management) Multiple decision-making 
Structures in adapting to environmental uncertainty: 
The impact on organizational effectiveness. Human 
Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(3), 273-291.—Studied the effects 
of environmental uncertainty on different types of 
decision-making structures in 22 decision units in 3 
manufacturing and 3 research-and-development organi- 
zations. Evaluations were made with Likert-type scales. 
Results indicate the existence of differences in decision- 
unit organization for making routine and nonroutine 
decisions under differing conditions of perceived uncer- 
tainty and perceived environmental influence in deci- 
sion-making. There was a high correlation of the 
differences between the decision unit's routine and 
nonroutine decision profiles and the decision unit's 
effectiveness. As perceived uncertainty increased an 
perceived influence over the environment decrease: 
there were high correlations between the 2 profile 
difference measures and the dimensions of decision unit 
effectiveness. This confirms contingency theories. of 
organization, indicating that different types of organiza- 
tional structures are appropriate for different types of 
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situations. Results also show that the same decision unit 
implemented different organizational structures, and 
that these differences in structure were, particularly§) 
under conditions of high uncertainty, related to ер 
decision unit's effectiveness. (46 ref)}—W. W. Meissner. 
10092. Heneman, Herbert С. (U. Wisconsin, Gradu-] 
ate School of Business, Madison) Impact of performance] 
on managerial pay levels and pay changes. Journal о) 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 128-130.—In- 
vestigated the relationship between performance and pay 
in an organization with an explicit system of perform- 
ance measurement and reward. Ss were 51 maleg} 
department managers. Due to the possibility of unstable 
performance and to the influence of nonperformance 
factors on рау, it was expected that performance would) 
predict pay changes better than pay levels. Results оѓ 
partial correlation analysis confirm this expectation. Job| 
level and length of service were predictive of pay levels 
and pay changes, respectively, but education was not. 
Results of multiple regression analysis indicate that the 4 
independent variables accounted for approximately 50% 
of the variance in the dependent variables.—Journal 
abstract. i 
10093. Johannesson, Russell E. (Temple U.) Some 
problems in the measurement of organizational climate.) 
Behavior & Human Performance, 
118-144.—A review of the 


generated for each measure revealed substantial redun- 
dancy of climate factors with regard to work attitude 
factors. 1 | 

rceptual self-report measures may result in the 
replication of the work attitude literature. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10094. Kirton, M. J. & Mulligan, Glenn. (Hatfield 
Polytechnic, St. Albans, England) Correlates of manag- 
ers’ attitudes toward change. Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 101-107.—Correlated ай 
measure of a general readiness to accept change and aj 
measure of attitudes toward change in a specific area 
(promotions policy) with age, education, managerial 
rank, frustration-contentment, level of self-confidence, $ 
and extraversion and neuroticism (Maudsley Personality $i 
Inventory) in 258 managers. Older managers were more 
conservative than the younger managers, and the 
confident were more radical than the unconfident. Stable 
introverts and emotional extraverts tended to support 
innovation, while emotional introverts and stable extra- 
verts did not. The relation between readiness to accept 
change and managerial status, education, and content- 
ment depended on the type of change and was not 
always linear. Results support the notion of a general 
readiness for change underlying attitudes toward change Ё 
in a specific area.—Journal abstract. 


y 
елі Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 442-453. 
plored geographical contingencies that might affect 
eneralizations of prescriptive organizational theo- 
2 matched though geographically disparate factory 
ations, new branches of the same division of a 
poration, one from the Southeast (п = 756) and one 
m the Midwest (n = 1,011), were compared on 
tor structure and factor similarity. It was found that 
differences obtained in the way each of these 
Jups of new workers ordered their cognitions concern- 
their factory experience. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10096. Luke, Robert A.; Block, Peter; Davey, Jack M. 
"Averch, Vernon R. (National Training & Development 


orga change. 

journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
9(5), 611-635.—Describes a change effort keyed to the 
Concept that education, training, and support can enable 
Organization to accomplish its objectives. The case 
explains the process by which the management—atti- 
tudes, behavior, and structures—of a retail food organi- 
zation underwent a change from close control of 
employees to a form of training and consultation for 
ployees. Measured by indices of profit and productivi- 
аз well as indices of employee attitude and morale, 
project was successful. It is stressed that such a 
nge in management Strategy requires the involvement 


commitment of people at all levels.—Journal 
tract, 
„10097. MeCarrey, Michael W. & Edwards, Shirley A. 
Public Service Commission of Canada, Ottawa, Ontari- 
Organizational climate conditions for effective 
ch scientist role 


[effective organizational climates. On the basis of these 
interviews and other studies, data were gathered on 9 
performance measures (eg, productivity, creativity, 
and quality of published work) 
and 198 climate variables. 3 meaningful independent 
ormance dimensions were found to underlie a large 

of role incumbent variation on the performance 
easures. Principal components analyses and subse- 
uent discriminant analyses suggest that organizational 
‘chmate, as perceived by role incumbents, and role 
performance are related. However, there was no eviden- 

J| ce of a fixed set of climate 


Perceptions of 


3(Sep), Vol. 
at many behavioral scientists 
the informal organization has a 
er Impact on organizational effectiveness than the 
a Organization. A semantic differential technique 
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was employed with 341 managers and white collar 
employees participating in management development 
seminars and representing 164 widely varied orpaniza- 
tions. Contrary to the stated assumption, results demon- 
strate that employees perceived the formal organization 
to he more valuable in satisfying individual needs and 
more influential in affecting behavior than the informal 
organization.—Journal abstract. 

10099. Shirley, Robert C. (Louisiana State U., Baton 
Rouge) Analysis of employee and physician attitudes 
toward hospital merger. Academy of Management 
Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 465-480.—Investigated 
data from 2 questionnaires administered to 2,050 
management, supervisory, and operative employees and 
to 90 physicians, respectively, on the staffs of 8 merged 
hospitals. Variances in employee and physician attitudes 
toward the desirability of merger were analyzed, control- 
ling for age, length of service, trust in management, 
satisfaction with premerger conditions, anticipated bene- 
fits from merger, and degree of involvement in prelimi- 
nary discussion about merger. Implications of the 
findings for effective management of merger implemen- 
tation processes are discussed. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Human Factors Engineering & Safety 


10100. Dunn, J. С. (U. Aston, Birmingham, England) 
Subjective and objective risk distribution: A comparison 
and its implication for accident prevention. Occupational 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(4), 183-187.—Compared sub- 
jective estimates of risk made by 25 chain-saw ope 
with an objective risk eee derived E 
reported accident frequencies. Subjective ris! 
pies obtained from par rankings of 11 body BS 
according to likelihood of injury while at work. Dai 
analysis revealed 3 findings: (a) some body рагы e 
more likely than others to be injured in certain jobs; 9 
there was significant agreement among sawyers Es E 
which body parts are most likely to be injured in vs ks 
jobs; and (c) the sawyers’ subjective model of the ic 
embodied in certain Jobs was very different from a 
objective risk distribution derived from accident нар E. 
cies. Results are discussed in relation to accidel 

revention strategies.—R. H. Schappe. 

à 10101. Кес, Daniel; Ben-Ishai, Rachel & Тош» 
Michael. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Relation л, 
test of attention to road accidents. Journal of АР д 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 58(1), 13-15. Ren a 
test of auditory selective attention, previously V: RE 
against criteria of flight proficiency, to the саш. um 
of 39 professional bus drivers. The test requir Ei 
listener to monitor a relevant message and ERU. 
concurrent message presented to the other ear. Ac uen 
in selective orientation was accompanied by a ҮК E. 
disruption of attention. Raven's Progressive iicantly 
was also administered, but results were not signifi oa 
correlated with the attention test. A measure of Prat 
ness to this type of disruption was significantly rela! 
accident rate.—Journal abstract. T il Re- 

10102. Donald. (Electricity Co vial 
search Centre, Capenhurst, England) A guide to pb 
comfort. Applied Ergonomics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 40), Cond 
—Describes a procedure for determining ће ей from 
fort in which subjective temperatures are calculat 
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the expected activity level and clothing insulation of 
building occupants. This subjective temperature com- 
bines physical parameters of the environment (e.g., air 
temperature) and air speed. (28 ref) 

10103. Ostberg, Olof & Svensson, Gerd. Fork-lift 
trucks, drivers, and safety at the warehouse: An 
analysis of critical incidents. Göteborg Psychological 
Reports, 1973, Vol. 3(1), 8 p.—Collected data from 104 
fork-lift truck drivers over a total of 795 man-days 
concerning running incidents, remembered incidents, 
and accident reports. Analysis shows that use of fork-lift 
trucks resulted in 1 incident per week per S, and that 
most incidents occurred in meeting areas (e.g, road 
intersections, architectural boundaries, and meetings 
caused by conflicting orders). Considering the warehouse 
as a system, it is concluded that it should contain a 
sufficient degree of freedom to allow all types of people 
to work safely and not enough freedom to allow unsafe 
working.—Journal abstract. 

10104. Pask, G.; Scott, B. C. & Kallikourdis, D. 
(System Research, Richmond, England) A theory of 
conversations and individuals (exemplified by the 
learning process on CASTE). International Journal of 
Man-Machine Studies, 1973(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 443-566. 
—Theorizes that the minimal experimental situation for 
making psychological observations is a conversation. 
The logical and structural requirements for making such 
observations are presented in a series of icons which 
dynamically represent formalisms in the abstract theory 
of self-reproducing automata. 2 sorts of stable, self- 
reproducing systems are distinguished: mechanically 
characterized individuals (M-Individuals) and psycho- 
logically characterized individuals (P-Individuals). A 
conversation is a P-Individual (a self-reproducing class 
of procedures) that is executed in one or more of a 
restricted class of M-Individuals (processors). The theory 
is exemplified by work on learning and teaching using 
CASTE (Course Assembly System and Tutorial Environ- 
ment) which is itself a physical embodiment of the theory 
in the form of a vehicle for observing conversations. 
Other exemplifications are given as interpretations, 
within the current theory, of the paradigms extant їп 
conventional experimental psychology. (87 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10105. Powell, P. І. (National Inst. of Industrial 
Psychology, London, England) Critical note on Dunn's 
comparison of subjective and objective risk distribution. 
Occupational Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(4), 189—190. 
— Challenges J. G. Dunn's study (see РА, Vol. 51:Issue 
5) which compared sawyers subjective estimate of risk 
and objective risk distribution. It is maintained that the 
Objective risk distribution was in error because an 
estimated 27% of accidents are not reported and that the 
conclusion about certain body parts being more likely 
than others to be injured in certain jobs can not be 
Supported by the data. Furthermore, it is noted that 
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Dunn failed to consider the social fact of propinquity 
among sawyers as it relates to information sharing on job 
risks. It is concluded that the work system arrangement 
is more important for accident prevention than the 
maintenance of an accurate subjective risk model.—R. 
H. Schappe. 

10106. Rohmert, Walter. (U. Darmstadt, Inst. for 
Labour Science, W. Germany) Problems in determining 
rest allowances: 1. Use of modern methods to evaluate 
stress and strain in static muscular work. Applied 
Ergonomics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(2), 91-95.—Defines fa- 
tigue, recovery, and degree of fatigue, discriminates 
between stress and strain, and describes the procedure 
for determining optimal working rhythms by measuring 
stress and strain in static muscular work.—A. Olson. 

10107. Steiger, James H. & Gettys, Charles F. (О. 
Oklahoma, Norman) Conditional dependence and de- 
composition strategies in diagnostic inference systems. 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 10(1), 88-107.—Discusses the applica- - 
tion of decomposition rules to Bayesian man-machine 
diagnostic inference systems. An experiment with 62 | 
undergraduates is reported which investigated the use of 
such decomposition rules in dealing with conditionally 
dependent data. The experiment, ип ike its predecessors, 
employed an intuitive inference task where the veridical 
EG could be closely estimated. Results support the 
conclusion that logically equivalent Li Lu, rules 
are not necessarily of equal difficulty. nsequently, 
recommendations as to the superiority of a particular 
decomposition rule should not be made; the systems 
designer's choice of a articular decision rule should be 
based on the types of data and conditional dependencies 
encountered in his particular situation. Such considera- 
tions may lead to the adoption of hybrid decomposition. 
rules of a type not previously used.—Journal abstract. 

10108. Pfeffer, Jeffrey. (U. Illinois) Canonical analy- 
sis of the relationship between an organization's 
environment and managerial attitudes toward subordi- 
nates and workers. Human Relations, 1973, Vol. 26(3), 
325-337.—Attempts to extend the concept of manage- 
ment as a dependent variable. Rather than focusing on 
situational variables within the firm, the effect on 
management of interdependence with other organiza- 
tions in the environment as well as the nature of the 
technological environment is emphasized. The effect of 
the environmental context was investigated with ree 
to managerial attitudes towards subordinates and to- 
wards workers in general. Data were based on question- 
naires administered to the highest officials in 141 of the 
largest manufacturing plants in Israel. Canonical analy- 
sis indicates significant relationships between the nature 
of the organization-set and external influences and 
managerial attitudes towards subordinates. The E 
tions are reproduced in an appendix. (31 ref)—W. W. 
Meissner. 
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Disorders, Child Abuse, Crime, Homi- 
cide, Juvenile Delinquency, Rape, Reci- 
ee 9363, 9405, 9422 
п cial Personality [See Also Person- 
ality Disorders] 9262, 9327, 9720 


Anxiety [See Also Anxiety Neurosis] 
8181, 8297, 8348, 8388, 8480 8496, $50 
8750, 8988, 9053, 9096, 9100, 9264, 9336, 
9385, 9412, 9549, 9611, 9620, 9647, 9649, 
9655, 9686, 9704, fet 9962, 10018 
Anxiety Neurosis Also Anxiety, 
Neurosis] 9692 У 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] 

Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 

Aorta [See Cardiovascular System] 
Apache Indians [See American Indians] 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 
Aphagia [See Also Pain, Symptoms] 8624 
Aphasia [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 9431, 9465, 
9467 

Apnea [See Respiratory Tract Disorders, 
Symptoms] 


Apomorphine [See Hypnotic Dru; 
Apparatus [See Also Electrodes, Stimula- 
tors (Ај tus), Tape Recorders] 8093, 


8519, 8689, 8798, 8859, 9258, 9571, 9757 
Apparent Distance [See Distance Percep- 
tion, Spatial Perception] A 

t Movement [See Also Autoki- 
netic Illusion, Motion Perception, Spa- 
tial Perception] 8220, 8221 LOREM 
Apparent Size [See Also Size Discrimina- 
tion, Spatial терт 8260 


Appetite 8593, 869% 

Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine, Phenme- 
trazine] ? 
Appetite Disorders [See A Mer 

H hagia, Obesity, Symptoms] 
AP ok {See rd аш 
chology, Industrial Psychology, Psy- 
ai , Social Psychology, Social Sci- 
ences] 8994, 10013 
Apprehension [See Anxiety] 


Apprenticeship [See Personnel Training] 
Apraxia ix pes 


Aptitude } колеш [See Academic Ар- 


titude] a 
Aptitude Measures [See Also Gent 
Aptitude Test Battery] 8125, 8320, 9971 
Arachnoiditis [See Nervous System Dis- 
orders] . i 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Architects [See Also Business and Indus- 
trial Personnel] 9136 
Architecture 8225, 9841 _ вашу 
Arguments [See Aggressive Denav» 
Conflict, 2 nal Communication, 
In nal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Soci араса 
Arm Anatomy тр 
reme [See Also Military 
Personnel] 8472, 10025 ios 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiolog 
cal Arousal] 


Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] тй мын 

[Бе i) [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Heart Disorders, Tachycardi- 
a] 


Art [$ее Also Drawing, Painting (Art)] 

9054, 9066, 9084, 9237, 9262, 9324, 10062 

Art Education [See Curriculum] 

Art Therapy 9590 

Arterial Pulse 8750 

Arteries (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 

System] : Р 

Arteriosclerosis [See Cardiovascular Dis- 

orders] - 4 

Arthritis [See Also Rheumatoid Arthri- 

tis] 9520, 9521, 9529 

Articulation (Speech) [See Also Speech 

Characteristics, Verbal Communication] 

9065 

Articulation Disorders [See Also Dy- 

sarthria, Speech Disorders, Stuttering] 

9479 

Artificial Pacemakers [See Medical Ther- 

apeutic Devices] 

Artificial Respiration 9224 

Artistic Ability [See Musical Ability] 

Artists 9075, 9077, 9146 

Arts [See Architecture, Art, Autobiogra- 

phy, Dance, Drawing, Literature, Music, 
fainting (Art), Prose 

Artwork [See Art] 

Asceticism [See Philosophies, Religious 

Practices] 

Ascorbic Acid [See Acids, Vitamins] 

Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 

Aspartic Acid [See Acids, Amino Acids] 

Asphyxia [See Anoxia] 

Aspiration Level 8175 

Aspirations [See Also Educational Aspi- 

YEN Occupational Aspirations] 8954, 


Aspirin [See Acids] 
Assertiveness [See Personality Traits} 
ment [See Measurement] 

Assistance (Social Behavior) [See Inter- 

ersonal Interaction, Social Behavior, 

‘ocial Interaction] 
Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learnin 
any lationism [See History Of Psychol- 
Associations (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations] 
"c mE (Word) [See Word Associa- 
dite Processes [See Also Cogni- 
b TOcesses, Contextual Associations] 
k 34, 8375, 8397, 8411, 9902 

pene p Also Symptoms] 9342 

ic i i 

Disorders ersonality [See Personality 

Sthma [See Also D: i 
Tract Disorders] 9485, 3607 RD. 
Astrology 9685 

nauts [See Aerospace Personnel 

Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] : 
c Drugs [See Tranquilizing 


Drag Drugs [See 
ы а [See Nervo 
датро] 

uus ism [See Religious Beliefs] 


order] lerosis [See Cardiovascular Dis- 


Athetosis [S, Ig 
System БӘ күр Disorders, Nervous 


i Participati 
"ul 8910, 9 538 9861 [See Also Recrea- 


las] (Stereotaxic) [See Stereotaxic At- 


Tranquilizing 


us System Disorders, 
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Atmospheric Conditions [See Also Envi- 
ronmental Effects] 9994 

Atropine [See Amines, Sedatives] 

Attack Behavior [See Also ive 


Behavior, Animal ive Behavior, 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 8828, 8863 
Мокен (Achievement) [See Achieve- 
ment] 

Attempted Suicide [See Also Behavior 
Disorders] 9042, 9093, 9243, 9357, 9365, 
9399, 9417, 9418, 9426, 9792 
Attendants (Institutions) [See Also Medi- 
cal Personnel, Ver per Person- 
nel] 9166, 9291, 

Attention 8172, 8190, 8224, 8232, 8241, 
8247, 8289, 8334, 8355, 8395, 8424, 8433, 
8437, 8447, 8451, 8459, 8461, 8481, 8513, 
8528, 8786, 9284, 9285, 9304, 9496, 9652, 
9901, 9929, 9986, 10101 

Attitude Change 8915, 8965, 8979, 9041, 
9670, 9682, 9893 

Attitude Formation 8905, 9036, 9048 
Attitude Inventories [See Attitude Meas- 


Attitude Measurement 9071 
Attitude Measures 8107, 9036, 9123, 


10026 
Attitude 9032, 9033, 9049 
Attitude Tests [See Attitude Measures] 


Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 8313, 
8950, 9038, 9107, 9969 
Attraction ) [See Interper- 


Audiometry 8202 ; ; 
Audiotapes [See Communications Medi- 


Aidioristal Media [See 
Communications M e Pic- 
ti Pho hs, Videotapes 
Ашу! “Ingtrection [S^ Teaching 
Methods 


] p 
Audition [See Auditory tion] 
Auditory Cortex [See Also Brain, Cere- 
bral Cortex, Nervous System, Temporal 


Also 


A E : 
Electrical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 8495, 8504, 8511, 


peur ess [See Also Auditory 
Auditory so Auditc 
Stimulation, Feedback, P: tual Stim- 
ulation, Sensory Feedback] 8179 
Auditory Hallucinations 


[See Perceptual 
Disturbances] f 
Auditory [See Also Auditory 
Perception] 8190 2 
Auditory Masking [See Also Masking] 
8208, 8212 


Auditory See Audiometry] 
Auditory Neurons pus Also Nervous 
System, Neurons, Sensory Neurons] 
1 
Зану [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Loudness Discrimination, Pitch Dis- 
crimination, Speech tion] 8179, 
8198, 8202, 8204, 8205, 8206, 8207, 8208, 
8212, 8325, 8412, 8459, 8881, 9132, 9438, 
9530, 9970, 10101 


Auditory Stimulation [See Also Auditory 
Feedback, Loudness, Perceptual Stimu- 
lation, Pitch (pre quee ), Stimulation, 
White Noise] 8176, 8190, 8198, 8201, 
8208, 8210, 8312, 8427, 8445, 8447, 8451, 
8454, 8473, 8511, 8518, 8525, 8527, 8583, 
8681, 8853, 9256, 9304, 9442, 9477 
Auditory Thresholds 8205, 8209, 8210, 
8511, 8853 

Aunts [See Family Members] 

Aura [See Symptoms] 

Aurally [See Also Deaf, 
Handicaj Partially Hearing Im- 
paired] 9182, 9571 

Australia 8155, 9231, 10013 
Authoritarianism [See Also Persona 
Traits] 8113, 8166, 8966, 9102, А 
10050 

Authoritarianism (Parental) [See Parental 
Permiss yl 


Autism 9348, 9738 
Autistic Children [See Also Emotionally : 


Disturbed, Handicapped] 9306 
Autistic Thinking [See Thinking, 


Thought Disturbances} 
ee aay [See Also Literature, 


A 

а тты [See Also Psychoth: 
At iso Psychoth- - 
ы ар Techniques] 9538, 9544. 9598, 
97 


Autohypnosis [See Hypnosis 
Autokinetic Illusion [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Motion Pi tion, Spatial 
Perception, Vision, Visual Perception] 
8193, 8220, 8223 

Automated Information Coding [See Au- 
tomated Information Processing] 
Automated Information Processing [See 
Also Automated Information Retrieval, 
Automated Information Storage] 8094, 


8098 

Automated Information Retrieval [See 
Also Automated Information Process- 
ing] 8090 

Automated Information Storage [See 
Also Automated Information Process- 
ing] 8090 

Automatism [See Symptoms] 
Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 
Accidents] 

Automobile Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Autonomic Ganglia [See Autonomic 
Nervous System, Ganglia, Nervous Sys- 
tem] 

Autonomic Nervous System [See Also 
Nervous System] 8396, 9257, 9278 
Autonomic Nervous System Disorders 
[See Nervous System Disorders] 


Autopsy [See Surgery] 
Autosome Disorders [See Chromosome 


Disorders, Downs Syndrome, Genetic 
Disorders] 

Aversion 8486 

Aversion Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Modification, Behavior Therapy] 8693, 
9471, 9472, 9478, 9583, 9711, $146, 9761 
Aversive Stimulation [See Also Stimula- 
tion] 8486, 8709, 8782, 8795, 8851, 9329 
Aviation [See Also Spaceflight] 10037 
Aviation Safety [See Air Traffic Control] 
Aviators [See Aircraft Pilots] 

Avoidance 8821 

Avoidance Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
Tonig Operant Conditioning] 8490, 
8554, 8577, 8580, 8595, 8597, 8601, 8605, 


8609, 8610, 8628, 8629, 8635, 8642, 8643, 
8659, 8660, 8669, 8679, 8680, 8694, 8703, 

- 8709, 8713, 8720, 8734, 8771, 8782, 8784, 

| 8786, 8809, 8820, 9755 

Awareness [See Also Consciousness 

States] 8340, 8717 

| Axons [See Nervous System, Neurons] 


Babies [See Infants] 
Babinski Reflex [See Reflexes] 


d] 
Backward [See Masking] 
Bacterial Meningie [See Num Sys- 
_ tem Disorders] 
_ Badminton [See Recreation, Sports] 


M 

| Barbital [бе Barbiturates, CNS Depres- 
sant Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
ш Poisoning [See Toxic Disor- 

ders} 
Barbiturates [See Also Amobarbital, 
Pentobarbital, Phenobarbital, Secobar- 
[е Thiopental] 8658, 8705, 8990, 8993, 


largaining [See Interpersonal Communi- 
tion, Interpersonal Interaction, Nego- 
ation, Social Behavior, Social Interac- 


ion] 
Barium [See Chemical Elements, Metal- 
lic Elements] 

Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 


gdaloid Body, 
Brain, Caudate Nucleus, Cerebral Cor- 
d age Globus Pallidus, Nervous 


stem| 
asal Metabolism [See Also Metabolism] 


566 

Basal Skin Resistance [See Electrophy- 
Siology, Skin Resistance] 
Baseball [See Sports] 
акаеп [See Also Recreation, Sports] 
|| Battered Child Syndrome [See Antisocial 
Behavior, Behavior Disorders, Child 
Abuse, Syndromes] 
Bayes [See Statistical Probabil- 
i 


ity] 
Beavers [See Rodents] 

Beer [See Alcoholic Beverages] 
Behavior [See Also Related Terms] 8095, 
р? 

Behavior Change 8561, 9509, 9944, 9965 
Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Child Abuse, Crime, g 
Abuse, Drug Addiction, Heroin Addic- 
tion, Homicide, Juvenile Delinquency, 
' Korsakoffs Psychosis, Rape, Recidivism, 
- Self. Mutilation, Suicide] 9209, 9218, 
с Ыр 9382, 9394, 9428, 9457, 9603, 9836, 


Behavior Modification [See Also Aver- 
Sion Therapy, Behavior Therapy, Class- 
room Behavior Modification, Contin- 
gency Management, Implosive Therapy, 
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Reciprocal Inhibition Therapy, System- 
atic Desensitization EHI ri E 
Econom колы , , 
9731, 9734, 9737, 9738, 9739, 9740, 9748, 
9750, 9827, 9836 

Behavior Problems 9218, 9380, 9389, 
9406, 9500, 9633, 9731, 9748, 9886, 9985 
Behavior [See Also Aversion 
Therapy, Behavior Modification, Implo- 
sive erapy, Reciprocal Inhibition 
Therapy, stematic Desensitization 
Thera) y 9161, 9563, 9579, 9584, 9599, 
9682, 9710, 9711, 9713, 9716, 9717, 9719, 
9725, 9727, 9728, 9129, 9730, 9733, 9736, 
9750, 9752, 9754, 9755, 9756, 9757, 9800 
Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 
Behaviorism [See Also History Of Psy- 


chology] 8086, 8362, 8935 

Bekesy [See Audiometry] 

Beliefs ) [See Religious Beliefs] 
See Tranquilizing Drugs] _ 


Benign aei луу See Ni 
Benzedrine [See Me 


erages] 
De (Experimenter) [See Experimenter 
ias] 

Bias (Response) [See Response Bias] 
Bible 8923 E A 
Bibliography 8084, 8102, 9201 
Bile [See Body Fluids] 

See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication] 8366 
Binocular Vision [See Also Vision, Visual 
Pe tion] 8218, 8229, 8256, 8266, 8270, 
8281, 8871 
Binomial Distribution [See Chance (For- 
tune), Probability, Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical MIL 
Biochemistry leurochemis: 
8539, 8545, 8580, 8683, 9355, 9677 я 

Inventories [See Also Inven- 
tories] 10067 

[See Autobiography, Litera- 

ture, Prose] 
Biological Clocks (Animal) [See Animal 
Biological Rhythms] 
Biological Rhythms [See Animal Biologi- 
cal Rhy Animal Circadian 
Rhythms, Human Biological ушен] 
Rhythms (Animal) [See Ani- 


mal Biologia Rite, 
Biology [See Also Botany) 8493 


Birds [See Also Chickens, Doves, Ducks, 
Pigeons] 8812 

Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 8746, 
9328, 9357, 9576 

Birth Control [See Also Oral Contracep- 
tives, Tubal Ligation] 9553 

Birth Order [See Also Famil: Structure] 
8870, 8911, 8972, 9318, 9359, 10081 

Birth Rites Ке акани Factors] 
Bisexuality [omosexuality, 'cho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Deviations 
Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] 

Black Power Movement [See Also Social 
Movements] 8928 


Blood [See Also Blood Plasma, Blood 
Serum, Body Fluids] 9677 


Blood Coagulation Disorders [See Blood 
and Lymphatic Disorders] 
Blood 


[See Blood and Lymp- 
hatic Disorders] 
Blood Group ity [See Blood 


id Lymphatic Disorders] 

an atic Disorders 

Blood” Plasma [See Also Blood, Blood 

ш, Body Fluids] 8539, 8688, 9355, 
78 

Blood Pressure 9665 

Blood Pressure Disorders [See Cardio- 

vascular Disorders, Hypertension] 

Blood Proteins [See Proteins] 

Blood Serum [See Also Blood, Blood 

Plasma, Body Fluids] 8745, 9296, 9709 

Blood Sugar (See Glucose, Sugars] 

Blood Vessels [See Cardiovascular Sys- 


tem) 

Бы Collar Workers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Industrial 
Foremen, Skilled Industrial Workers] 
8940, 9415, 9996, 10054, 10066, 10077, 
10078, 10095 

Body Fluids [See Also Blood, Blood 
Plasma, Blood Serum, Cerebrospinal 
E PM 
Body € Disturbances [See Body 
Image] 

See Also Interpersonal 
отб туу Nonverbal Communi- 
cation] 9574 Жа | 
Body Rocking mptoms 
Body pm ad [Sec Also Skin Tem 
erature, Thermoregulation (Body)] 8543, 
8859, 10102 


Body See Somatotypes] 

Body nds [See Also Obesity] 8551, 
8557, 8586, 8590, 8603, 8632, 8637, 8656, 
8657, 8767, 9322 

Bone Conduction Audiometry [See Au- 
diome: 

Bonuses [See Employee Benefits] 

Book $E 8320, 8328, 8346, 8493, 8867, 
8883, 8918, 8919, 8961, 8978, 9002, 9078, 
9080, 9251, 9339, 9546, 9553, 9605, 9624, 
9630, 9750, 9860, 9864, 9875, 9878, 9900, 
10006, 10046 | 
Books [See Communications Media] 
Borderline Mental Retardation [See 
Mental Retardation] 

Boredom [See Emotional States] 

Botany [See Also Biology] 8695 

Botulism [See oes реке 
Bourgeois [See Middle Class) 

Bowel солей [See Colon Disorders] 
Bradycardia [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders, Heart Disorders] Е 

Braille Instruction [See Curriculum] 
Brain [See Also Amygdaloid Body 
Auditory Cortex, Brain Stem, Cau 
Nucleus, Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, 
Corpus Callosum, Frontal Lobe, o 
culate Bodies (Thalamus), Globus Falli- 
dus, Hip) us, Hypothalamus, Сог. 
bic System, Mesencephalon, Motor COT 
tex, Nervous p Superior Collict 


8590, 8767, 9258 


Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 

Brain Concussion [See Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 

Brain Damage [See Also Brain Disor- 


ders, Brain Lesions, Hypothalamus Le- 
sions, Nervous System Disorders] 9297, 
9509, 9524 

Brain D: [See Also Handicapped] 


amaged 
9214, 9311, 9467, 9519, 9530, 9947 
Brain Disorders [See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Alcoholic Psychosis, Aphasia, 
Brain Damage, Brain Lesions, Brain 
Neoplasms, Delirium Tremens, Epilep- 
sy, Epileptic Seizures, Hypothalamus 
Lesions, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Minimal 
Brain Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Organic Brain Syndromes, Parkin- 
sons Disease, Petit Mal Epilepsy, Pre- 
senile Dementia] 9392 
Brain Dysfunction [See Brain Disorders] 
Brain Injuries [See Brain решава 
Brain Lesions [See Also Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Nervous System Disorders] 8582, 8597, 
8601, 8602; 8606, 8611, 8612, 8613, 8614, 
8617, 8618, 8619, 8623, 8625, 8626, 8631, 
8633, 8635, 8638, 8639, 8640, 8641, 8643, 
8645, 8647, 8651, 8654, 8659, 8660, 8662, 
8663, 8664, 8667, 8669, 9498 
Brain Mapping [See Stereotaxic Atlas] 
Brain Maps [See Stereotaxic Atlas] 
Brain Neoplasms [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Neoplasms, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 9514, 9515 
Brain Stem [See Also Brain, Nervous 
System] 8821 
Brain Stimulation [See Also Chemical 
Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stim- 
ulation, Spreadin; Depressions Stereo- 
taxic Techniques, Stim tion] 8619 
Breast Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Breathing [See Respiration] 
Breeding (Animal) [See Animal Breed- 


ing] 
Bret Psychotherapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Brightness P. ion [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 8219, 8224, 8230, 
8231, 8278 
Bromides [See Drugs] 
Bronchial Disorders [See Also Respirato- 
у Tract Disorders] 9617 

rothers [See Family Members, Siblings] 
Buddhism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Budgerigars [See Birds] 
Bufotenine [See Amines, Hallucinogenic 


rugs] 
Bulls [See Cattle] 
Business 9157, 9183, 10062 
Business And Industrial Personnel [See 
Also Architects, Blue Collar Workers, 
Industrial Foremen, Management Per- 
sonnel, Middle Level Managers, Sales 
Personnel, Skilled Industrial Workers, 
Top Level Managers, White Collar 
Workers] 9127, 9157, 9254, 10016, 10069, 
10106, 10108 
Business M: nt 10000 
Business Students [See Also Students] 
10038, 10088 
Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 
Butyrylperazine [See Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Antischizoplirenic Drugs, Neuro- 
leptic Drugs,:Phenothiazine Derivatives, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] ree 
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Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Cadres [See Social Groups] 

Cage Apparatus [See tus] 
Calcium [See Chemit lements, Metal- 
lic Elements] 

Cian бом [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, ressant Hypnot- 
ic Drugs, Sedat es] oo 
Calcium lons [See Chemical Elements, 
Metallic Elements] 

California F Scale [See Also Personality 
Measures] 8939 
Cameras [See Apparatus] 

Camping [See Recreation] 

Canada 8957, 9152, 9249, 9849, 9862 
Canaries [See Birds] 


Cancers [See Neoplasms] 

Candidates (Political) [See Political Can- 
didates] 

Cannabis [See Also Marihuana] 8677, 
8683, 8732 
Capillaries (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascu- 
lar System] 
Carbachol 8594 


Carbohydrate Metabolism [See Also Me- 
tabolism] 8735 
Disorders [See 


Diabetes Insipidus, Diabetes Mellitus] 
[See Glucose, S ] 

Carbon [See Chemical Elements 

Carbon Monoxide Poisoning [See Toxic 

Disorders] 


Valves] 9491 
Career 


irations| 
Аѕріга 
Choice] ? 
Career Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 


tions] 7 
[See Occupational 


[See Occupational 
[See Occupational 


Career Guidance 
Guidance] ч 
Career Preference [$ее Occupational 
Preference] E 
Careers [See Occupations] 

Carotid Arteries [See Cardiovascular 


System] 

es Body [See Autonomic Nervous 
System, Nervous System] 
Cap [See gr jas Я 
Carphenazine tipsychotic 
Antischizophrenic Drugs, Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 


peared cal [See Humor] 

Case 8874, 9227, 9236, 9249, 
9261, 9273, 9341, 9346, 9350, 9360, 9374, 
9394, 9395, 9466, 9478, 9501, 9507, 9515, 
9525, 9588, 9591, 9592, 9599, 9616, 9618, 
9672, 9720, 9736, 9738, 9745, 9746, 9755, 


9761, 9764, 9765, 9768, 9775, 9776, 9777, 
9779, 9783, 9784, 9788 

Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 

Caste System [See Social Structure] 
Castration [See Male Castration, Ovar- 


iectomy, Si ] 
Castration Anio [See Anxiety] 
Catabolism [See Metabolism] 


Catalepsy [See Symptoms] 
Catamnesis [See Posttreatment Follow- 


] 
Cataplexy [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Catatonia [See Also Symptoms] 8690, 


9350 
Catatonic Schizophrenia [See Also Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] 9232 


Catecholamines [к Also Amines, Do- 
ine, Epinephrine, Norepinephrine, 
ууш] athomimets Drugs] 8599, 8662, 
[See Classification (Cogni- 
tive Process)] 
Cats 8502, 8510, 8512, 8516, 8517, 8520, 
8529, 8533, 8537, 8592, 8607, 8609, 8610, 
8617, 8619, 8630, 8643, 8648, 8650, 8667, 
8670, 8696, 8731, 8735, 8763, 8801, 8856. 
Cattle 8489 
Caucasians [See Also Race (Anthr 
1 eae „ 8381, 8418, 8900, 8927, 
8937, , 8950, 9030, 9039, 9056, 9378, 
9422, 9446, 9881, 9893, 9906, 10042, | 
10059, 10060 j 
Caudate Nucleus [See Also Brain, Cere- 
bral Cortex, Nervous System] 8650 
Cells ) [See Auditory Neurons, 
Blood Cells, Dendrites, Motor Neurons, 


Stem, 
Cerebral Cortex, Corpus Callosum, Doi 
sal Roots, Frontal Lobe, Genicula| 
Bodies (Thalamus) Globus Pallid 
Hippocampus, Hypothalamus, Limbii 
System, Mesencephalon, Motor Cortex, 
ervous System, Superior Colliculus, 
Temporal Lobe, Thalamic Nuclei, Tha- 


mens, Ер, pileptic Seizures, Hy- 
pothalamus Lesions, Korsakoffs Psycho- 
sis, Minimal Brain Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders, Organic Brain Syn- 
dromes, Parkinsons Disease, Petit Mal 
Оу, Presenile Dementia] 

Tendency Measures [See Statisti- 


cal Analysi 
CER (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 


Cerebellar Nuclei [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellopontie Angle [See Cerebellum] 
Cerebellum [See Also Brain, Nervous 
System] 8590 

Anoxia [See Anoxia, Cardiovas- 
cular Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ders] 
Cerebral Arteriosclerosis [See Cardiovas 
Sent Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor 

ers] 

Cerebral Cortex [See Also Amy, 
Body, Auditory Cortex, Brain, 


daloi 
udal 


ет, прота] Lobe, Visual Cortex] 
90, 8507, 851 


18 
Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 
ominance] 8179, 8491, 8504, 8548 
bral Embolisms [See Cardiovascular 
ders, Cerebrovascular Disorders] 
[See Also Cardio- 
Cerebrovascular 


ebral Ischemia [See Also Cardiovas- 
j {Оле Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ers] 9526 
zerebral Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cereb Palsy [See Brain Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders] 

ereb [See Cardiovascu- 

Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disor- 


bral Vascular Disorders [See Cere- 
brovascular Disorders] 

erebral Ventricles [See Brain, Cerebral 
Nervous System] 

pinal Fluid [See Also Body 


erebrovascular Accidents [See Brain 
isorders, Cardiovascular Disorders, 


brovascular Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 

erebrovascular Disorders [See Also 
ardiovascular Disorders, ^ Cerebral 


Hemorrhage, Cerebral Ischemia] 9483, 
Cerebrum Affecting Drugs [See Chlor- 


?romazine] 

CFF (Vision) [See Critical Flicker Fu- 
ion Threshold] 

1 (Fortune) [See Also Probability, 
Nonae Probabi ity, Statistical Proba- 
ие (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
1 Change] 


B 
hange (Social) [See Social Change 
Љагасќег [See Personali sa 


= 


ty] 

Љагасіег Development [See Personality 
development] 
Љагасќег [See Personality 
disorders] 
1 Formation 
development] 
haracter Traits [See Personalit Traits] 
haritable Behavior [See Also nterper- 
onal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 
al Interaction] 9801 
heating [See Behavior Disorders] 
hei Brain Stimulation [See Also 
rain Stimulation, Stereotaxic Tech- 

ues, Stimulation] 8591, 8594, 8599, 
08, 8609, 8610, 8615, 8622, 8634, 8646, 
48, 8658, 8661, 8662, 8669 
hemical Elements [See Also Lithium, 


[See Personality 


lagnesium, Metallic Elements, Potassi- 
n, Sodium] 8609, 8854 

hemi [See Biochemistry, Neuro- 
lemistry] 


hemoreceptors [See Nervous System] 
[See Drug Therapy] 

hess [See Also Games 8327, 8458 

heyenne Indians [See American Indi- 


hi Square Test [See Also Statistical 
nalysis, Statistical Tests] 8138 
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Chickens [See Also Birds] 8523, 8602, 
8641, 8772, 8832, 8841, 8858 

Chicks [See Chickens] 

Child Abuse [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 8304, 9360 


Child Day Care 8948, 9193 
Child [See Childrearing Prac- 
tices, Family Relations, Parental uns 


siveness] 


Child Guidance Clinics [See Also Clinics] 


9804, 9950 

Child Psychiatric Clinics [See Child 
Guidance Clinics] 

DM Psychiatry [See Also Psychiatry] 
Child Psychology [See Psychology, Social 
СЫЗ Foychotherapy [See Also Pla 
Child so 
Therapy, Езуспо агару] 9595, 9600, 
9602, зз, 9758 

Childbirth [See Birth] 

Childhood [See Children] 

Childhood Development [See Also ren 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
es Neonatal Development] 8867, 


Childhood Neurosis [Sec Neurosis] 
Childhood Play Development [See Also 
Eu 1 elopment] 8477, 9461, 


Childhood Psychosis [See Also Child- 
hood Schizophrenia, Psychosis] 9227, 


9334, 9643 
Childhood Schizophrenia [See Also 
Childhood 'chosis, chosis, Schi- 
zophrenia] 9284 = 

Practices [See Also Family 
Relations, Parental Permissiveness, We- 


aning] 9215 
Chileon [See Also Developmental Age 


Groups, Infants, Neonates, Preschool 
е Children, School Age Children] 
8240, 8398, 8878, 8899, 8 , 9205, 9315, 


9484, 9499, 9531, 9555, 9564, 9577, 9584, 
9637, 9836 
Childrens 


Apperception 
Personality Measures, Projective Person- 
ality Measures, Projective Techniques] 


9114 
Games [See 
Games, Recreation] : 
[See Also Primates (Non- 
human)] 8815 
o [See Also Rodents] 8775, 


Chloral Hydrate [See  Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 

[See Hypnotic Drugs] 

M ep . [See Аю Amines, 
іпог ranquilizers, ranquilizin; 
Drugs] 8688, Фоа. 8724, 8741. 9664, 
9677, 9686 


Chloride Ions [See Chemical Elements] 
[See Amines 


igs, CNS Depressant Dru; 
leptic Drugs, Phenothiazine ivatives, 
Drugs] 8582, 
8655, 8679, 8706, 8721, Es, 8828, 9646, 
9649, 9666, 9695, 9705 

х [See Amines, Antipsy- 
chotic Drugs, Antischizophrenic Drugs, 
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Minor Tranquilizers, Phenothiazine De- 
rivatives, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Choice Behavior [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Decision Making] 8160, 8162, 
8242, 8756, 8800, 9029, 973; 

[See Steroids] 
Choline [See Vitamins] 
Cholinergic Blocking Drugs [See Nico- 
tine, Scopolamine] 

Drugs [See Also Physostig- 
mine] 8594 


Nerves [See Autonomic 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Cholinesterase Enzymes] 


Cholinesterase Inhibitors [See Physostig- 


сой Drugs [See Acetylch 
Cholinomimetic cetylcho- 
line, Carbachol, Physostigmine] 

lum [See Tranqui- 
lizing Drugs] Ң 
Chorea [See Svons Syse "b 
Christianity [See Religious Beliefs 
rem Disorders [See Also Downs 
Syndrome, Genetic Disorders, Sex Chro- 
mosome Disorders] 9218 
Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication [See Alco- 
hol Intoxication, Brain Disorders, Toxic 
Disorders] А 
Chronic Psychosis [See Also Chronic 
Schizophrenia, Psychosis] 9740 " 
Chronic [See Also Chronic 
Psychosis, Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 
9218, 9259, 9274, 9298, 9304, 9314, 9328, 
9626, 9628, 9645, 9652, 9695, 9701, 9706, 
9707, 9788 
Cigarette Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 


ыһа Rhythms (Animal) [Sec Animal 


Circadian Rhythms] К 
Circulation [See Blood Circula- 
ti 
Circhlatory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 

Cities [See Urban Environments] 
Civil Rights Movement [See Also Social 
Movements] Pee ology] 
Clairy, See Parapsychology] —. 
сост {бее Socioeconomic 
Class Attitudes] , 
Classical [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 


tioned Responses, Conditioning, Uncon- 
ditioned Stimulus] 8384, 8390, 8396, 
8409, 8785, 8795, 8801, 8802 

Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 
Psychodiagnostic T: oy МӨН [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] Pro) 1842 
Psychodiagnosis] 


‘Cognitive Process) [See 
Also Со itive Processes] 8242, 8337, 
8343, 8368, 8385, 8389, 8408, 8412, WE 
8443, 8444, 8450, 8467, 8897, 9562, 990; 
Classification (Psychiatric Process) [See 


cuis Bir [See Taxonomies] 
Classmates [See Students] 

Classroom Беа Modification Ba 
Also Behavior Modification] 9857, Bo , 
9879, 9885, 9886, 9901, 9903, 9909, 9944, 
9957 


Classroom Discipline 8904, 9903, 9917, 
9957 


Classroom Environment [See Also Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 9571, 
9890 

Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Claustrophobia [See Phobias] 

Clergy [See Ministers (Religion)] 

Clerical Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel, White Collar 
Workers] 

Client Centered Therapy [See Psychoth- 
erapy] 

Client Characteristics 9148, 9797 

Client Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Climacteric Paranoia [See Involutional 
Paranoid Psychosis] 

Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] 

Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
Medical Diagnosis] 

Clinical Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 9338 
Clinical Judgment (Psychodiagnosis) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 

Cli [See Also 


Methods 
Clinical psychology Grad Training, 
Community Mental Health Trainin; 
Counselor Education, Mental Heal 
Inservice Training, Psychiatric Training, 
Psychotherapy Training] 9150, 9155, 
9156, 9157, 9160, 9198 

Clinical Psychologists [See Also Mental 
peal Personnel, Psychologists] 9181, 
Clinical Psy: [See Also Applied 
Ыр ОЕ» Psychology, Social Sciences] 


Clinical Psychok Grad Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Trainin; e гае 
ate Psychology Education, Higher Edu- 
Clinical Psycho 

уг Internship [See Clini- 
a one тете pis Educa- 

ion] 

Clinics [See Also Child Guidance Clin- 
ics, Psychiatric Clinics] 9536 
Clipped Speech (Mechanical) [See Verbal 
Communication] 
Cliques [See Social Groups] 
Closed Circuit Television [See Communi- 
cations Media, Mass Media] 
Clothing Fashions 9034 
Te (Social Organizations) [See Recre- 
Cluster Analysis [See Also Factor Analy- 
sis, Statistical Analysis] 8206 
Clustering [See Cluster Analysis] 
OE ‘Achobarbital 
ani RA Chlorpromazine, CNS 
Halo КЕНЕ UES. Dextroamphetamine, 


Ti 
thylphenidate, Pentyleneteti 
lamin e, Strychnine d lenetetrazol, Scopo- 
ae t Drugs [See Also Amo- 
Son ital, Chlorpromazine, Haloperidol, 
CN amine] 8 56 
EM Stimulating Drugs [See Ampheta- 
E т Dextroamphetamine, leth- 
mphetamine, Methylphenidate, Pentyl- 
enetetrazol, Strychnine] 

thes [See Teachers] 

ition Formation [See Social Process- 


Cobalt i т 
ШЕ Chemical Elements, Metallic 


Cocaine [See Also Amines] 8676, 8761 
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Cochran Q Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 


Codeine [See уроо "ES 
Coeds [See Col Students] 
[See ] 
е Ability 8355, 8359, 8890, 9392, 
9424, 9421, 9485, 9499, 9936, 9975, 10049 


Cognitive Complexity [See Also Cogni- 
tive Style] 8505, 9134 
Cognitive Contiguity 


guage Development, Percep! 
opment} 3871. 8892, 8893, 8895, 8897, 
9306, 9881, 9882, 9945 

Cognitive Discrimination [See Also Cor 
nitive Processes] 8216, 8339, 8361, 8375, 
8423, 8424, 8429, 8885 

Cognitive Dissonance 8471, 9732 
Cognitive Generalization [See Cognitive 
Processes] 


| Mediation [See Also Cognitive 


fication (Cognitive Process), itive 
Discrimination, Cognitive Mediation, 
Concept Formation, Contextual Associ- 
ations, Decision Making, Group Prob- 
lem Solving, Ideation, Inductive Deduc- 
tive Reasoning, Inference, Management 
Decision Making, Problem Solving, Re- 
asoning, Thinking] 8186, 8192, 8216, 
8246, 8247, 8285, 8322, 8323, 8324, 8326, 
8327, 8328, 8329, 8331, 8332, 8333, 8334, 
8342, 8344, 8347, 8354, 8363, 8368, 8380, 
8395, 8404, 8406, 8418, 8427, 8433, 8445, 
8452, 8454, 8456, 8547, 8712, 8893, 8929, 
9024, 9046, 9078, 9314, 9323, 9325, 9449, 
9455, 9528, 9628, 9782, 9810, 9931, 


10014, 10032 

Cognitive Style [See Also itive 
Complexity] 8155, 8903, 8926, 9195, 
9320 

Cohabitation 9038 

Cohesion (Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus [See Sexual Intercourse (Human)] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 


Collaboration [See Coopération] 
Collective [ Interpersonal 
Interaction, Riots, Social Behavior, So- 


cial Interaction] 

College Academic Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
9126, 9912, 9922, 9927, 9930, 9934 
College Degrees [See Educational De- 


[acuit Dropouts [See Also Dropouts] 
9927 


College Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 9800, 9878, 


College Students [See Also Graduate 
Students, Junior Col Students, Medi- 
cal Students, Students] 8924, 8970, 8974, 
8992, 9013, 9025, 9086, 9088, 9091, 9100, 
9106, 9110, 9146, 9367, 9393, 9396, 9751, 


viii 


9804, 9861, 9870, 9883, 9887, 9888, 9891, 
9912, 9918, 9926, 9928, 9940, 9966, 9968, 
10020 

College Teachers [See Also Educational 
Personnel, Teachers] 9025, 10088 

Colon [See Gastrointestinal System] 
Colon Disorders [See Also Gastrointesti- 
nal Disorders] 9490 

Color 8145, 9122, 9143 

Color Perception [See Also Vision, Visu- 
al P. tion] 8227, 8240, 8266, 8275, 
8278, 8300, 8355, 8395, 8404, 8433, 8850, 
9101 


Commissioned 

tary Personnel] 10039 

Committment ) [See Also 

fal Processes. Psychiatrie Hospitale 
їаїїс Hospitaliza- 

tion] 9217, 9849 

Common Colds [See Respiratory Tract 


Common Law Marriage [See Marriage] 
Communes [See Communities, Environ- 
ment, Kibbutz, Social Environments] 
Communication (Privileged) [See Ргіуі 
leged Communication] 


Communications Media [See Also Mas: 
Media, Motion Pictures, Photographs 
Videotapes] 8472, 9060 
Communities [See Also Environment 
Kibbutz, ial Environments] 9014 
Attitudes 9294 
Facilities [See Communit) 
Mental Health Centers, Housing, Sut 
cide Prevention Centers] 

Mental Health Centers 9197 
Community Mental 

Health Training [Ses 

Also Clinical Methods Training, Menta 
Health Inservice Training] 918: 
Community Psychiatry [See Also Psychi 
atry] 9793 


Community Psychology [See Appliec 
Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences 
Community Services [See Also Crisi: 
Intervention Services, Hot Line Services 
Public Health Services] 8954, 9796, 9799 
9802, 9843 


[See Also e. 
chology, Social Sciences] 8100, 87 
8819, 8829, 8841 

(Interpersonal) [See Inter 

nal Compatibility] 

(Defense Mechanism) [Se 
ees See 74 Social Behavi 
9004, 9037, 9555 Eso 
Complexity (Cognitive) [See Cognitiv 
Complexity] 

Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulu 
Complexity] 
oe (Task) [See Task Complex 


[See Also Social Behavio: 
9026, 9363 


mprehension [See Listening Compre- 

пѕіоп, Reading Comprehension, Sen- 

nce Comprehension] 

Speech [See Verbal Com- 
94 9202, 9236, 9238, 9759 

ге Neurosis [Sce Obsessive 
ompulsive Neurosis] 

Compulsive й [$ее Compul- 

ions] 


= Repetition [See Compul- 
ions 


omputer Applications [See Also Com- 
r Assisted Diagnosis, Computer 
sisted Instruction, Computer Simula- 
ion] 8090, 8111, 8125, 8140, 9649, 9860, 
865, 10043 

omputer Assisted Diagnosis [See Also 
[Computer Applications, Diagnosis] 
19156, 9275, 9307. 9352 

‘Computer Assisted Instruction [See Also 
Computer Applications, Teaching Me- 
ithods] 9865 

Programs [See Computer Soft- 


[ware 

‘Computer Simulation [See Also Comput- 
р Pications, Simulation] 8386, 8458, 
[ше Software 8094, 8098, 8141, 


Computers [See Apparatus] 

|Concept (Self) [See Self Concept] 
Concept Formation [See Also Cognitive 
Processes] 8386, 8457 

|Concept [See Also Reversal 
[Shift Learning] 8324, 8343, 8392, 8400, 
18401, 8416, 9314, 9877, 9971 

Concepts 90 


71 
тоа Imagery [See Also Imagery] 


green [See Concept Forma- 
ion 

(Conditioned Emotional Responses [See 
Also Classical Conditioning, Condi- 
ioned Responses, Conditioning, Emo- 
Bg Responses, Operant Conditioning] 


пр Conditioned Emotion- 
nditioning] 8415, 8525, 


Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
nce Conditioning] 

Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 

Conditioning] 

‘Conditioning Шш. (Escape) [See Escape Con- 

юш (Eyelid) [See Eyelid Condi- 


ditionins] (Operant) [See Operant 
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Conditioning (Verbal) [See Verbal Learn- 


in; 

aoe (Eye) [See Nervous System, Neu- 
rons, Retina, Sensory Neurons) 
Confabulation [See Behavior Disorders, 
Thought Disturbances} 

Conference Proceedings 8320 

Confession (Religion) [See Religious 
Practices] 

Confidence Limits (Statistics) [See Statis- 


tical Analysis] 

Confidentiality Of Information [See Priv- 
ileged Communication] 

Conflict [See Also ive Behavior, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Riots, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction, Violence, 
War] 8741, 9724 

Conflicts (Role) [See Role Conflicts] 
Conformity ) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits, Social Behavior] 8922, 
8952, 9368, 10089 

Confusion (Mental) [See Mental Confu- 
sion] 


Cognitive Processes] 

Consanguinous Marriage [See Marriage] 

Conscience [See Psychoanalytic Person- 

ality Factors] 

Conscious (Personality Factors) [See 

Psychoanalytic Personality Factors] 

Consciousness Disturbances [See Deliri- 

um, Hypnosis, Insomnia, Sleep Disor- 

ders, Suggestibility] 

Consciousness States [See Also Aware- 

ness, Wakefulness] 8378, 8564 

Conservation (Concept) 8416, 8886, 9437 

Conservatism (Political) [See Political 

Conservatism] 

Consistency (Measurement) [See Also 

Statistical Analysis] 9130 

Consonants [See Also Language, Lin- 
tics, Phonemes, Phonetics, Verbal 
mmunication] 8355 

Constipation [See Colon Disorders, Gas- 

trointestinal Disorders] 

Construction (Test) [See Test Construc- 


tion] 

Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Consultation] 

Consumer Attitudes 9991, 10014 
Consumer Behavior 9990, 9991, 9995 
9998, 9999, 10005, 10010 

Consumer Psychology [See Applied Psy- 
chology, гуа Social Sciences] У 
Consumer 'eys [See Sags 
Contact Lenses [See Medical Therapeu- 
tic Devices] 
Content (Emotional) [See Emotional 


Content] 
Content Analysis (Test) [See Test Con- 


struction] 

Contextual Associations [See Also Asso- 
ciative Processes, Cognitive Processes] 
Contingency Management [See Also 
Behavior Modification, ки Есопоту 
Programs] 9731, 9745 

Continuing Education [See Higher Edu- 
cation] 


Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
eres! [See Form And Shape Percep- 
ion] 


Contraception [See Birth Control] 
е Devices [See Birth Con- 
trol, Oral Contraceptives] 


eM [See Birth Con- 
trol] 
Contribution (Professional) [See Profes- 
sional Contribution] 
Control (Air Traffic) [See Air Traffic 
Control] 
Control (Locus Of) [See Internal Exter- 
nal Locus Of Control] 
eim (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 
trol 


Convergent Thinking [See Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning] 
Conversation [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Language, Social Behavior, Social 
Interaction, Verbal Communication] 
10104 
Conversion Hysteria [See Conversion 
Neurosis] 
Conversion Neurosis [See Also Hysteri- 
cal Vision Disturbances, Neurosis] 9236, 
9316 
Convulsions [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, S: toms] 8523, 8583, 8617, 
8620, 8649, $734, 9761, 9810 
tion [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 8949, 8996, 9024, 9037 
Coordination (Motor) [See Motor Coor- 
dination] k 

Behavior [See Also Emotional 
Adjustment] 9260 

[See Chemical Elements, Metal- 
lic Elements] 

[See Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 


man)] h 
нетет (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Behavior] E 
Disorders [See Cardiovascular 


Coronary 
Disorders] н 
"Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 

lar Disorders, Heart Disorders] _ 
Corpora [See Brain, Mes- 
encephalon, Nervous System, Superior 
Colliculus] \ 
Corpus Callosum [See Also Brain, Cere- 
bral Cortex, Nervous System] 8612 . 
Correctional Institutions [See Also Pris- 
ons, Reformatories] 9414 e. 
Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] С 
Cortex (Auditory uditory 
Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 
Cortex (Motor) [See qun Сон] 
Cortex (Visual) [See Vis x] 
Cortical Evoked Potentials [See Also 
Electrical Activity, Electro] physiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 8183, 8451, 8528, 
9224 ‹ 
Corticoids [See Corticosteroids] 

i [See Also Corticosterone; 


Steroids] 8566 

Corticosterone [See Also Adrenal Cortex 
Hormones, Corticosteroids, Hormones, 
Steroids] 8539, 8587 s 
Corticotropin [See Also Hormones, Pitui- 
tary Hormones] 8567, 8587 

Cortisone [See Adrenal Cortex Hor- 
mones, Corticosteroids, Hormones, Ster- 


oids] 
Counseling [See Also Related Terms] 
9189, 9608, 9803, 9830, 9969 
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Counseling (Group) [See Group Counsel- Cues 8199, 8218, 8246, 8305, 8349, 8350,  Deductive Reasoning [See Inductive Dè- | 1 
З E 


inj 8351, 8357, 8358, 8370, 8389, 8425, 8426, ductive Re 4 
8] ў 
Counseling Psychology [See Applied 8428, 8430, 8439, 8448, 8462, 8476, 8625, Defense [See Also Fantasy | 
Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 8778, 8805, 9076, 9304, 9943 (Defense Mechanism), | 
Counselor Attitudes 9148, 9190 Cultural Assimilation [See Sociocultural Ѓепѕе Mechanism), ^ 
Counselor Characteristics 9171, 9179, Factors] : Mechanism)] 9259, 9505, 9759 
9189, 9790, 9965, 9977 Cultural Deprivation [See Also Depriva- — Defensiveness [See Also 
Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- ^ tion, Sociocultural Factors] 8880, 8951, Traits] 10077 A. 
chotherapeutic Processes] р 9056, 9068, 9948 Deficiency Disorders (Nutritional) [See 
Counselor Education [See Also Clinical Cultural Test Bias [See Also Test Con- Nutritional рек | И 
Methods Training] 9154, 9156, 9176, struction] 8110, 9978 Degrees (Educational) [See Educational B - 
9190, 9198 Culturally Disadvantaged [See Cultural 
Counselor Effectiveness [See Counselor ivation] [See Enzymes] À E 
Characteristics] Ww —— 7 Tod Дю Sub- Б: eer A CE 
Counselor Personality unselor culture (Anthropological) D] 8: Баск, Д 
Characteristics] саи [See Also Sociocultural layed Feedback, Feedback, ў 
Counselor Role 9827, 9966, 9972, 9982 Factors] 9847 Stimulation, Sensory Feedback] Des 
Counselor Trainees 9154, 9189, 9190 Curiosity [See Personality Traits] Delayed Development [See Also \ 
Counselors [See School Counselors] Curriculum [See Also Drug Education, ental Differences) 9450 Е EM Г 
Counterconditioning [See Reciprocal In- Health Education, Music Education, rein [ Pd 3 
hibition Therapy] Physical Education, ing Education,  Percep Seon) oN Reinforce- 1 
Countertransference [See Also Psychoth- Sex Education, Spelling] 9878, 9880, Delayed Reinforcement [ {| 
erapeutic Processes] 9597, 9631 9893 ment Беша ао а: 
Countries 8922 Curriculum Development 9884 Deletion (Сын 5 ] B 
Courage [See Personality Traits] Cursive Writing [See Handwriting, Lan- some теш) See Juvenile $ 
erm (Human) [See Human Court- pem Communication, Written Dee] [6 it > 
232 ] Delirium [See Also Symptoms] 9255 
Cousins [See Family Members] Cushings Syndrome [See Syndromes] l p 
Cows [See Cattle] : Cutaneous Sense rd Alio Somesthetic Dm Tam Sec Also Aloha 
ск (Сок [See Conditioned Perception, Tactual Perception, Vibro- E em Disorder Organic B rain S 

esponses tactile Thresholds] 8183, 8185, , 
Cralis [Sec Art] 9453, 9523 | Epod een Syndromes) 
Cranial Nerves [See Nervous System, Cycles (Work Rest) [See Work Rest Delta Rhythm [See Electrical Activity, | 
Olfactory Nerve, Optic Nerve] Cycles] hysiology! j 
Cranial Spinal Cord [See Nervous Sys- Cycloheximide 3680 pee Deisis” Ser Alo Thought Disturb | 
ет Cyclothymic Personality [See Also Per- ] 9293, 9507 Ў 
Craving [See Appetite] ity Disorders] 9537 шен еч Presenile De- 
Creative Writing [Sce Literature] renes Ferconality Traits] Demy: vee A 
Creativity [See Also Personality Traits] Cysteine [See Amino Acids] Paralytica [See General Pare- 
8381, 8697, 9117, 9136, 9401, 9499, 9866, ^ Cytochrome Oxidase [See Enzymes, Oxi- ш 
9872, 9924, 10016 dases] Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia), 
Cretinism [See Mental Retardation] Characteristics 6957, Р 
ires [See Also Antisocial Бр; ( [See 9067, 91 9124, 9263, 9282, 9387, 

ehavior Disorders, Homicide, Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) › 9417. , 9430, 9653, 
8927 S162, 9575 9379, 9398, 9403, 9676, Animal Circadian Rhythms] монта ion 
9828 Dance [See Also Recreation! 8165 Denatured Alcohol [See Alcohols} 1 
Criminals [See Also Female Criminals, Dance Therapy 9559, 9573, 9575, 9624 Dendrites [Scc Nervous System, 
Male Criminals] 8977, 9379, 9397, 9398, Dark Adaptation [See Also Adaptation, Neurons) 8: 
9430, 9818 Sensory Adaptation, Vision, Visual Per- Denial [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Crippled [See Physically Handicapped] ception, Visual Thresholds] 8257, 8260 — Denmark 9017 
Crises [See Identity Crisis] Daughters [See Family Members| Dental Education [See Higher Educa- 
Кы (Reactions To) [See Stress Reac- Day Camps тат [See Summer оп] Su 
ions Camps (Recreation) Dental Students [See College 
Crisis Intervention [See Also Suicide Day Care (Child) [See Child Day Care] Students] f 
Prevention] 9800 Day Care Centers 9581, 9758 Dental [See Surgery] 


Crisis Intervention Services [See Also — Daydreaming 8476 А Dentistry 
Community Services, Hot Line Services, Deaf [See Also Аша Handicapped, Dentists [See Medical Personnel] 


Mental Health Programs, Suicide Pre- Handi ] 9441, 9455, 9487, a (б мы ids, for 
vention Centers] 983: 9499, 95: tex Hormones, E 
Critical Flicker Fusion Threshold [See Death And Dying 8936, 9119, 9210, 9266 mones, Steroids Acids 
Also Vision, Visual Perception, Visual 9553 ма ое Л] 
Thresholds] 8291, 8309 Death Attitudes 8865, 8936, 9235, 9749, T bor 
Criticism [See Social Behavior, Social 9789 Teaching Methods] Depen- 
Influences] Death Rites [See Sociocultural Factors] Dependency (Drug) [See Drug 
Criticism (Professional) [See Professional ^ Decarboxylases [See ] депсу] 
Criticism] Deception [See Behavior Di ders] Dependency (Personality) (See Also 
Cross Cultural Differences [See Also  Decerebration [See Neurosurgery, Sur- sonality Traits} 9820, 9821, 982, "Я 
Sociocultural Factors] 8889, 8896, 8922, gery] А 9824 
8926, 8929, 8930, 8932, 8933, 8939, 8940 — Decision Making [See Also Choice Be- — Depersonalization [See S toms] 
8943, 9017, 9369, 9405, 9407, 9476, 9862 havior, Cognitive Processes, Depression ) (See Also 
Crossed Eyes [See Strabismus] ment Decision Making] 8333, 837^ tive Disi Emotional, баир 
Crowding [See Overpopulation] 8346, 8377, 8412, 8483, 9020, 9459, 9561, — Neurotic D : 
Crying Car втш [Set С 3636 082100. s euosrgey. DOSES Sts Gap HUS 33 

r 'omosome 4 9272,9 ' 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Mental ^ Surgery] HA 9368, 955. 9449, 9554, 9561, 9610, 96 


Retardation, Syndromes] 


Reaction (Neurotic) [See 
` essive Reaction] 
D See Also Cultural Depriva- 
tion, Food rivation, Sensory ri- 
|| vation, рое Social Isola- 
tion, Stimulus rivation, Water Dep- 
tivation] 8475, 8488, 8745 
|| Depth Perception [See Also Spatial 
EL Stereoscopic Vision] 8218, 
| 8847, 
‹ Psychology [See Also Psychology] 
E Pree 
Dermatitis [See Also Skin Disorders] 


Desensitization (Systematic) [See Sys- 
tematic Desensitization Therapy] 
oo [See Experimen- 

igni 


Д [See Also Antid 

ti ressant 
| Drugs] 8737 jA 
y (Social) [See Social Desira- 


bility] 
^ [See Motivation] 
| Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 


р Сер 9646, 9686 


[| Development [See Also Related Terms] 


8766" 
Developmental Age Groups [See Also 
Adolescents, Adults, Aged, Children, 
- Infants, Middle Aged, Neonates, Pres- 
|| chool Age Children, School Age Child- 
ren, Young Adults] 9403 
Dev tal Differences [See Also 
- Age Linked Developmental Differences, 
Delayed Development, Sex Linked De- 
| velopmental Differences] 8866, 9248 
tal 


[See Psychol- 
ову, Social Sciences] 
di ital Stages [See Fetus] 
|| Deviations (Sexual) [See Sexual Devia- 


Devices (Experimental) [See A] itus] 
oe [See e eue 
mine 

|| Dexedrine [See Dextroamphetamine] 

|| De [See Also Amines, 
| Eu nonien Drugs] 8655, 8676, 

8702, 8748, 8754, 8759, 8761, 9643 

Diabetes [See Diabetes Insipidus, Diabe- 
tes Mellitus] 
Diabetes 


Diacetylmorphine [See Heroin] 
| Diagnosis [See Also Computer Assisted 
|| Diagnosis, Differential Diagnosis, Elec- 
[| tro Oculography, Electrocardiography, 
| Electroencephalography, Electrom: 'Og- 
| raphy, Galvanic Skin Response, Medical 
| i Pneumoencephalography, 
ci XS S Psychodiagnostic In- 
| terview] ; 456, 9489, 9500, 9524 
З ge, Nonstandard 
uem Verbal eer 
[See Also Hemodialysis] 9807 

Diaphragm (Anatomy) [See Muscles] 

irth Control) [See Birth 


м $ее Сой i 
intestini бсо) Рвота Gas- 
Diastolic Pressure [See Blood Pressure] 
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Diazepam [See Also CTranquilizing 
] 8687, 8724, 9703 
рек ун 
[See Brain, Geniculate 


Diencephalon 
Bodies (Thalamus) Hypothalamus, 
Nervous System, Thalamic Nuclei, Tha- 


lamus] 
Differences (Cross Cultural) [See Cross 
Cultural Differences] 

Differences (Individual) [See Individual 
Differences] 

Differences (Racial) [See Racial Differ- 


ences] 

Differential Diagnosis [See Also Diagno- 
sis] 9213, 9214, 9271, 9229, 9305, 9325, 
9419, 9956 [See 
Differential Personality Inventory 
Also Personality Measures] 8120 
Differential Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement] 8631, 8654 


Difficulty Level (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction] 8112 
Digestion 8588 

Digestive System [See Gastrointestinal 
System, Mouth (Anatomy), Pharynx, 
Stomach, Tongue] 

Digestive System Disorders [See Colon 
Disorders, Gastrointestinal Disorders, 
Gastrointestinal Ulcers] 

Digits (Mathematics) [See Numbers (Nu- 
merals)] 


Tee get See — Adrenergi 
Blocking 5 Eos ота 
Dilation (Pupil) [See Pupil Dilation] 

Diphenhydramine [See Amines, Antitre- 


mor Drugs] 
D Am io Anticonvulsive 
, Anti tic Drugs] 
Policy) [See Govern- 


Disasters [See Natural pure 


Disciplines [See Anthropology, Applied 
Paychology, Biochemistry, Biology, Bot- 
any, ‘ology, Child Psychiatry, Clini- 
куеру, соосу Psychiatry, 
Comparative Psychology, tistry, Ep- 
idemiology, Experimental Psychology, 
Forensic Pay iatry, Industria Psychol: 
ору, eMe Neurochemistry, 
eurology, Neuropathology, Neuropsy- 
chiatry, Neuropsychol У Physics, Phy. 
siological Psychology, chiatry, Psy- 
chology, Social кану, Social Psy- 
chology, Social Sciences, Sociology, Sur- 


[сон Teaching Maio [e Teach- 


егу 
ing Methods 
‘Cognitive See C ogni- 
tive Discrimination] Эт 
ma (Group) [See Group Discus- 
sion] 
Sele E Tuer) n 
Dishonesty Personali: its] 
Dislike [Soc Aversion] ae 
Disorders [See Also Related Terms] 
9153, 9191, 9210, 9288, 9481, 9814, 9822 
(Defense Mechanism) [See 
окшы 
isual Display 
Disposition [See Perso: TU 


Disruptive Behavior [See Behavior Prob- 
lems] 


Dissonance (Cognitive) [See xe 
Dissonance] 
Distance Discrimination [See Distance 


Perception] 

Distance [See Also Spatial 
Perception] 8149, 8187, 8214, 8219, 8222, 
8226, 8236, 8237, 8239, 8639, 8677 
Distortion (Perceptual) [See Illusions 
(Perception)] [See S | 
Distractibility mptoms| 

Distress [See Emotional States] 
Distributed Practice [See Also Learning 
Schedules, Practice] 8429 

Distribution (Frequency) [See Frequency 
Distribution] 

Disturbed (Emotionally) [See Emotional- 
ly Di 


turbed] 
Diuresis [See Medical Treatment (Gen- 


isi 
eral)] 
Diuretics [See Drugs] E. 
Diurnal Variations [See Human Biologi- 
cal Rhythms] їх 
Div Thinking [See Cognitive Proc- 
esses, Thinking] 
Divorce 9152 
Doctors [See Physicians] К 
[See Authoritarianism] 
Dogs 8612, 8656 ^ 
Doll Play [See Recreation] 
Dolphins 8855 $ 
Dominance (Animal) [See Animal Domi- 
nance] E: 
Domination [See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable qvis 
Dopa [See Acids, Amino Aci 
mad [See Also Amines, Catechola- 
mines, Sympathomimetic Drugs] 8665, 
8675, 8718, 8738, 8743, 9302, 9702 
Dormitories 8970 
Dorsal Roots [See Also Nervous System] 
Unum Sd rng) See Drug Dosages] 
Double Bind ео рн [б iso Inter- 
nal Communication, Interpersonal 
interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
teraction] 9592 
Doubt 2 Emotional States, Mental 
Confusion] вав 
Doves [See Also Bir: 
рон Syndrome [See Also Chromo- 
some Disorders, Genetic Dison 
Mental Retardation, Syndromes] , 
9461, 9463 
Draftees [See Also Military Personnel] 


Dung [See Also Art] 8365, 8398, 9395, 
9548, 9601 К. 
Dream Analysis [See Also Paychoane is 
sis, Psychotherapeutic Techniques, Psy 
chotherapy] 9087, 9764, 9780 

Dream 8538,9085,9784 — _ 
Dream Interpretation [See Dream Analy 


н REM 
Dreaming [See Also Nightmares, 
Dreams] Бе 9085, 977 Drink- 
Drinking (Alcohol) [See Alcohol 
Css sich [See Alcohol Drink 
ing Attitudes] 


Drinking Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Drinking Behavior] 

Drive [See Motivation] 

Driver Education [See Curriculum] 
Driver Safety [See Highway Safety] 
Drivers 10101, 10103 

Driving Behavior 8496, 8677, 9410, 9430, 
10101 

Dropouts [See Also College Dropouts, 


School Dropouts] 9834 

Drug Abuse [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Drug Addiction, Drug Usage, 
Heroin Addiction] 8953, 8990, 8993, 


9364, 9378, 9399, 9641, 9682, 9687 
Drug Addiction [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Abuse, Drug = 
dency, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, Hero- 
in Addiction, Side Effects (Drug)] 9273, 
9361, 9381, 9423, 9641 
Drug Administration Methods 8727 
Drug Adverse Reactions [See Drug Ef- 
fects, Side Effects (Drug)] 
Drug Allergies [See Allergic Disorders, 
Drug Effects, Side Effects ] 
Drug Dependency [See Also E Ad- 
diction, Drug Effects, Drug Usage, 
Heroin Addiction, Side Effects (Drug)] 
8701, 8714, 8716, 9160, 9707 
Drug Dosages 8688, 8693, 9680 
Di Education [See Also Curriculum, 
Health Education] 9687, 9863 
Drug Effects [See Also Drug Addiction, 
Drug Dependency, Heroin Addiction, 
Side Effects (Drug)] 8520, 8575, 8581, 
8582, 8586, 8587, 8594, 8595, 8596, 8605, 
8620, 8622, 8655, 8669, 8672, 8673, 8674, 
8676, 8677, 8679, 8680, 8681, 8682, 8683, 
8684, 8685, 8686, 8687, 8689, 8690, 8691, 
8692, 8694, 8696, 8697, 8698, 8699, 8700, 
8701, 8702, 8703, 8705, 8706, 8707, 8708, 
8709, 8710, 8711, 8712, 8715, 8717, 8718, 
8719, 8720, 8721, 8722, 8723, 8724, 8725, 
8726, 8728, 8729, 8730, 8731, 8732, 8733, 
8734, 8736, 8737, 8738, 8739, 8740, 8741, 
8743, 8745, 8746, 8747, 8748, 8749, 8750, 
8752, 8753, 8754, 8755, 8756, 8757, 8758, 
8759, 8760, 8761, 8762, 8763, 8828, 8993, 
9246, 9257, 9278, 9280, 9637, 9645, 9673, 
9693, 9707, 9863 
Drug Induced Congenital Disorders [See 
Toxic Disorders] 
Drug Induced Hallucinations [See Per- 
ceptual Disturbances] 
Drug Laws [See Also Government Policy 
AUR Laws, Marihuana Legalization] 
Drug Potentiation 9644 
Drug Rehabilitation [See Also Rehabili- 
tation] 9160, 9176, 9333, 9640, 9646, 
9648, 9650, 9653, 9654, 9656, 9667, 9669, 
9670, 9676, 9682, 9688, 9691, 9697, 9762. 
Divs Sensitivity [See Drug Effects, Side 
ffects (Drug)] 
961 y 8740, 9162, 9259, 9584, 
Ho 9634, 9635, 9636, 9637, 9638, 9639, 
90 2, 9643, 9644, 9646, 9647, 9649, 9651, 
5000 9655, 9657, 9659, 9660, 9662, 9663, 
AA 9665, 9666, 9668, 9671, 9672, 9673, 
96 4, 9675, 9677, 9678, 9679, 9680, 9681, 
ER 9684, 9686, 9689, 9690, 9692, 9693, 
pras pen 206: 9698, 9699, 9700, 9701, 
9709, 9857° , 9705, 9706, 9707, 9708, 


Drug Tolerance 
8754, 9707 8686, 8688, 8690, 8753, 
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Drug Usage [See Also Abuse, Drug 
Addiction, Drug Dependency, Heroin 
Addiction, Marihuana UD 8749, 
8957, 8958, 8970, 8972, 8980, 8990, 9364, 


9682 

Drug Usage Attitudes 8958, 8970, 9863 
Drug Withdrawal 9259, 9388 

Drug Withdrawal Effects 8716, 9650 
Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 8684, 
8749, 8152, 9246, 9643 

Drunkenness [See Alcohol Intoxication] 
Dualism [See Philosophies] 

Ducklings [See Ducks] 

Ducks [See Also Birds] 8743 

Duration (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 
tion] 

Dyads [See Also Social Groups] 9037, 
905. 


2 
Dying [See Death And Dying] 
Dying Patients [See Terminally Ill Pa- 
tients] 
Pen (Group) [See Group Dynam- 
ics] 
бе Also Articulation Disor- 
ders, Speech Disorders, Stuttering] 9468 
[See Nervous System Dis- 
reas [See Also N S 
lervous System 
Disorders, Symptoms] 9284, 9607 T 
Dyslexia [See Also Learning Disabilities, 
Reading Disabilities] 9438 
Dysmorphophobia [See Also Phobias] 
[See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Function Disturbances, Sex- 
ual Intercourse (Human)] 
Dysphonia [See Speech Disorders] 
Dysphoria [See Restlessness] Е: 
Dyspnea [See Also Asthma, Respiratory 
Tract Disorders, Symptoms] 9486 ; 
Dysthymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Dystrophy luscular 


Ear Disorders [See Motion Sickness} 
Early Childhood [See Preschool Age 
Children] 

Early Childhood Dev: [See Also 
Childhood Devel mee. 9420 
Early Experience iences 
(Events)] 8507, 8551, 8566, 8 4, 8628, 
8700, 8766, 8767, 8806, 8828, 8832, 8861, 
9121 


Early Infantile Autism [See Autism, 
Childhood Psychosis, Psychosis] 
East German Republic 8991 
Eating [See Also Food Intake] 9440 
Eating Patterns 9322 - 
Echoencephalography [See Diagnosis, 
Medical osis] 
Echolalia [See Speech Disorders] 
Ecological Factors 8930 

ed ix sd 
уап! ] 
Yconomy 8963 3 
ECS Therapy [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] А 
ECT (Therapy) [See Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 


Eczema [See Dermatitis, Skin Disorders] 
Educable Mentally 

Handicapped: Mentally Retarded] 9446, 
2 9734, 9942, 9943, 9946, 9947, 9951, 


Education [See Also Related Terms] 

8131, 9056, 9860, 9862, 9900 

Education (Drug) [See Drug Education] 
Administration 9868 

Educational Aspirations [See Also Aspi- 

rations] 9938 

Educational 


Audiovisual Aids [See Com- 
munications Media, Instructional Medi- 


a] 

[See Also Par- 
ent Educational PRAE 8182, 
TUS 8939, 8946, 8973, 9116, 9120, 9939, 
1 
Educational Background (Parents) [See 
Parent Educational Background] 
Educational Counseling 9867, 9928, 9959, 
20, 9961, 9963, 9966, 9972, 9973, 9982, 
Educational Degrees 9939 
Educational Field Trips [See Teaching 


Methods] 
Educational Guidance [See Educational 
Counseling] 
Educational Incentives [See Incentives, 
8093 
Educational Measurement 9975, 9981 
Educational Personnel [See Also College 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
High School Teachers, School Adminis- 
trators, School Counselors, School Prin- 
E es School Psychologists, Special 
lucation Teachers, Student Teachers, 
Teacher Aides, Teachers] 9868 
Educational Process [See Education] 
Educational Evaluation 9884, 
9888, 9899, 9904, 9905, 9948 
Educational [See Also Project 
Head Start] 8933, 8948, 9857, 9877, 9884, 
9889, 9902, 9906, 9908 


Motivation] 
Educational 


Psychologists [See Psycholo- 
ists, School Psychologists] 
hology, Psychol 5554 sappien 
ology, ology, Social Sciences; 
loomed Television See Communica- 
tions Media, Mass Media] 
Educational Toys [See Toys] 
Personal Pref: 


Edwards ference Schedule 

[See Also Pesca Measures] 9286 

Ес) huj ) [See Electroen- 

ортар 

Efficiency (Employee) [See Employee 

Efficiency] 

Ego [See Also Psychoanalytic Personali- 

3 Factors] 9085, 9107, 9109, 9230, 9273, 
316, 9347, 9559, 9573, 9575, 9787, 10077 

[See Personality Traits] 


cardiography] 

lavit [See Amitript line] 

endi Abortion [See Induced Abor- 
поп 

Elective Mutism [See Also Mutism, 


Бре Раста 9879 

Complex [See Psychoanalytic 
Personality Factors] 
Electrical Activity [See Also Auditory 
Evoked Potentials, Cortical Evoked Po- 
tentials, Бесс оору, Evoked Po- 
tentials, Somatosei voked Poten- 
tials, Visual Evoked Potentials] 8248, 
8497, 8499, 8501, 8502, 8506, 8510, 8512, 
8514, 8517, 8520, 8522, 8524, 8525, 8526, 
8533, 8537, 8575, 8630, 8731, 9665 


Electrical Brain Stimulation [See Also 
"Brain Stimulation, Electrical Stimula- 
‘tion, Electrophysiology,  Stereotaxic 
Techni es. абс 8516, 8579, 
8584, 8598, 8607, 8620, 8621, 8627, 8629, 
8630, 8644, 8650, 8652, 8655, 8667, 8668, 
8670, 8671, 8706, 8718, 8757, 8801, 8821, 
8823, 9549, 9582 
Electrical Stimulation [See Also Electri- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Electro Oculography [See Also Di 
Е) у зо Diagno- 
sis, Electrophysiology, Medical Diagno- 
515] 9483 
i у [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
8541, 9483 — 27 
Electroconvulsive Shock [See Also Elec- 
trical Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock Thera {| 8589, 8605, 8616, 8642, 
8649, 8665, 9811 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy [See 
Also Electroconvulsive Shock, Shock 
Therapy] 9539, 9554 
Electrodermal Response [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Electrodes [See Also Apparatus] 8823 
Electroencephalography [See Also Diag- 
nosis, Electrophysiology, Medical Diag- 
повіз] 8393, 8496, 8498, 8500, 8515, 8523, 
8532, 8535, 8536, 8595, 8609, 8626, 8667, 
8696, 8730, 8760, 8763, 8871, 9224, 9289, 
9307, 9336, 9483, 9497, 9498, 9522, 9527, 
9560, 9582, 9638, 9689, 9694, 9695, 9709 
Electromyography [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electroph nology, Medical Diagnosis] 
es 36, 931. 
lectronystagmography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Dia; ges 
[See Also Kaditory 
Evoked Potentials, Cortical Evoked Po- 
tentials, Electrical Activity, Electrical 
Brain Stimulation, Electro Oculography, 
Electrocardiography,  Electroencepha- 
lography, Electromyography, Evoked 
Potentials, Galvanic Skin Response, 
Skin Potential, Skin Resistance, Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials, Visual 
аш Potentials] 8227, 8501, 8530, 
Electroplethysmography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis 
El phy [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis} 
Electroshock ‘Therapy [See Electrocon- 
vulsive Shock Therapy] 
Elementary School Students [See Also 
Students] 9873, 9874, 9875, 9890, 9893, 
9894, 9897, 9901, 9909, 9913, 9914, 9915, 
9917, 9920, 9923, 9924, 9931, 9932, 9933, 
9935, 9941, 9942, 9944, 9946, 9947, 9971, 
9976, 9983 
Elementary School Teachers [See Also 
Ао Personnel, Teachers] 9913, 


Elopement (Marriage) [See Marriage! 

Elton [See Cardiovascular Bhor 
lers 

Emergency Services 9835 

EMG (Electrophysiology) [See Electro- 

myography] 

Emotional Adjustment [See Also Co ing 

Behavior, Identit Crisis] 8992, 9013 

9125, 9235, 9480, 9505, 9520, 9807, 9808, 

9815, 9952, 9969 

Emotional Content 8360 
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Emotional Control [See Coping Behav- 
ior, Emotional Adjustment] 
Emotional Development 8883 

Emotional Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ders 

Коал! Immaturity [See Personality 
Traits| 

Hesse Inferiority [See Personality 


Traits} 

Emotional [See Also Personal- 
ity Traits] 9361 
Exodonsl [See Emotion- 


al Adjustment] 

justment 

Emotional Maturity [See Personality 

Traits] 

Emotional Responses [See Also Condi- 

tioned Emotional R« mses] 8473, 8478, 

8479, 8481, 8487, 8732, 8975, 9210 
Security [See Personality 


Stability [See Personality 


Emotional States [See Also Alienation, 
Ambivalence, Depression (Emotion), 
Emotional Trauma, Euphoria, Fear, 
Mental Confusion, Neurotic ressive 
Reaction, Pleasure, Psychotic 

sive Reaction, Restlessness] 8348, 8454, 
8758, 9028, 9121, 9139, 9510, 9520, 9552, 
9658, 9816 

Emotional Superiority [See Personality 


Traits] 
Emotional Trauma [See Also Emotional 
States] 9808 

) [See Also 


Emotionality (Personality) 
Personality Traits] 8514, 8664 
м Disturbed [See Also Autistic 
Children, Handica, i 9233, 9265, 
9555, 9755, 9758, 9804, 9822, 9854, 9952, 
9954, 9956 
Emotions [See Also Related Terms] 9024 
Empathy [See Also Personality Traits] 
9023, 9790 


i Methods [See Observation 


9996, 10068 
Employee Attitudes [See Also Job Satis- 
faction] 9028, 9996, 10045, 10059, 10060, 
10064, 10066, 10068, 10076, 10094, 
10096, 10108 

Benefits [See Also Salaries) 
10063 


Employee Efficiency [See Also Job Per- 
formance] 10054 ; Meis 


Employee Health Insurance [See Em- 


loyee Benefits] 
[генсе Leave Benefits [See Empl 
Benefits] ( e dotes 


Employee Life Insurance [See Employee 
Benefits] 

Employee Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
tion] 9993, 10056, 10058, 10078 
Employee Pension Plans [See Employee 
Benefits] 

Employee Performance [See 
Job Performance, Personne! Evaluation] 


reed Productivity [See Job Perform- 
ance 


yee Selection [See Personnel Se- 
lection] 
Employee Turnover 10028 
Employment [See Occupations] 
at Interviews [See Job Appli- 
cant Interviews] 
Tests 10042 


ETT 


Encephalitis [See Brain Disorders, Nerv- 
ous System Disorders] 

[See Diagnosis, Elec- 
Hoenepbalographny, Medical Diagnosis, 


ы (RS [Ure Pneumoen- 


halography] 
Eucephalomyclitis [See Nervous System 


Disorders] 

Encounter Group Therapy [See Also 
Сто сһоїһегару, Psychothera 
eon py, Psy pyl 
Encounter Groups [See Sensitivity Train- 


ing] 

Encouragement [See Social Behavior, 
Social Interaction] 

Endocrine Disorders [See Diabetes Insi- 


pidus, Diabetes Mellitus, Hypogonad- 
ism 


Endocrine Gland Secretion [See Adrenal 
Gland Secretion, Secretion (Gland)] 

Endocrine Gland [See Adrena- 
lectomy, Male Castration, Ovariectomy, 


Pinealectomy, Sur; ] 

Endocrine Glands [See Ovaries, Thyroid 
Gland] [Seo Мориа 
Endocrine Neoplasms 'eoplasms| 
Endocrine Sexual Disorders [See Hypo- 


фон] А 
System [See Ovaries, Thyroid 


Gland 
= Marriage [See Marriage] 
Endurance [See Physical Endurance] 


Psychology [See Applied 
Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
Engineers 9930, 10020, 10035 

England 8943, 9145, 9203 

English (Nonstandard) [See Nonstandard 
English] 

English Language [See Language] 
Enhancement ту [5ее É Potenti- 
ation] 


Enjoyment [See Pleasure] 
Enlisted Military Personne! 


1 [See Draf- 
tees, Mili Personnel] a 
Enlistment ) [See Military En- 


listment] К 
Entrance Examinations [See Educational 
Measurement] [See G 1 
Entrapment Games ames 

Enuresis [See Urinary Incontinence] 
Environment [See Alto Animal Environ- 
ments, Classroom Environment, College 
Environment, Communities, Home En- 
vironment, Kibbutz, Rural Environ- 
ments, School Environment, Social En- 
vironments, Suburban Environments, 
Urban Environments, Working Condi- 
SEM 8477, 8572, 8925, 9673, 9682, 9823, 

1 


Environmental A [See Also 
Social Environments] 8846 B 
Environmental Effects [See Also Altitude 
Effects, Atmospheric Conditions, Col 
Effects, Heat Effects, Noise Effects, 
Seasonal Variations, Temperature 5 
fects, Underwater Effects] 8145, 8562, 
9203, 9351, 9630, 9994, 10006, 10102 
Environmental Stress [See Also Stress] 
8541, 8566, 8839, 8864, 8927 

[See Also Aldolases, Monoa- 
mine Oxidases, Oxidases, Phosphorylas- 
ез] 8683, 8692, 9258, 9305 
EOG ) 
Oculography] 


[See Electro 


| 


пе [See Alcohols, Amines, Sym- 
athomimetic Drugs] 
idemiology 9216, 9312, 9365, 9390, 
9429, 9532 
[See Also Brain Disorders, 
Epileptic Seizures, Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Petit Mal Epile; sy] 96, 8524, 
8592, 8696, 9458, 9494, {7 „ 9497, 9507, 
9508, 9522, 9527, 9665 
Epileptic Seizures [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Epilepsy, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 9522 
Epinephrine [See Also Amines, Catecho- 
lamines, Hormones, Sympathomimetic 
Drugs] 9257, 9278 
Epistemology [See Philosophies] 
ity (Social) [See Social Equality] 
Equilibrium 8314, 8318 
Equimax Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
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Hypothermia [See Also Symptoms] 8523 
Hypothesis Testing [See Also Experi- 
mental Design] 8138 
Hypoxia [See Anoxia] 
Hysterectomy [See Surgery] 
Hysteria 9254, 9352, 9560, 9779 
Hysterical Anesthesia [See Conversion 
Neurosis, Neurosis] 

Sterical Blindness [See Hysterical 
Vision Disturbances] 
Hysterical Color Blindness [See Hysteri- 
ч Vision Disturbances] 

ysterical Neurosis (Conversion) 
Conversion ono dc 

cal Paral See i 

Neurosis, Nun [ Conversion 
ра Personality [See Personality 
Hysterical Vision Disturbances [See Also 

nversion Neurosis, Neurosis] 9341 


= Psychoanalytic Personality Еас- 
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phies) 
a [See Also Cognitive Processes] 
Че 

I ntical Twins [See Monozygotic Twins] 


ition 
Defense Mechans Mechanism) [See 


(Ethnic) [See Ethnic Identi 

Ide: thnic Identi 

My Сенна) [See Self Concent 
Ате] 9592, $e Also Emotional 


Idiot Savane Ша Retardation] 
Sy Retarded} °° Handicapped, Men- 


ed) [See Profoundly Mentally Retard- 


M Children 
Tes] 8982, 9460 


[See Personality Traits, Philoso- 


[See Also Family 


230, 8: , , 
2.9857, ag] 2200. 8291, 8454, 


Ilusion] (Autokinetic) [See Autokinetic 
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Illusions ) [See Also Afteri- 
tual Aftereffect] 8150, 8155, 
8157, 8167, 8174, 8180, 8243, 8248, 8249, 
8250, 8268, m 8276, #280, S 8290 
Image (Body) [See Body 
Image (Retinal) [See Retinal Ya ] 
[See Also Abstraction, 
] 8150, 8161, 8265, 8269, 
8307, 8332, 8363, 8390, 8411, 8430, 9735, 
9882, 9921 


Imagery (Conceptual) [See Conceptual 
Imagery] 


Imagination 9133, 9735 
Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 


tarded 

тесу нуч паана Pz 
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ран Drugs] 8746, 8761, 9584, 9680, 


3 
Imitation "pir See Also Social 
De 8418, 8832, 9200, 9443, 


Immigration [See Social Processes] 
Immunization 8721 
Immunoglobulins [See ig Allergi 
ems ИШ Disorders с 
Disorders 
Implosive Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Modification, Behavior Therapy] 8819, 
аа is [See Psychosexual Behavi 
vior, 
Sexual Function Disturbances] А 
Imprinting [See Animal Ethology, Social 


Learning] 3 
I [See Also Personality 
Traits] 8304 


торке Personality [See Personality 
Diso! 

Pieria RA [See Institutionalization, 
Legal Processes] 

Incentives [See Also Motivation] 10001 
Incest [See Also osexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations, Sexual Intercourse 
(Human)] 9366 
Incidental Learning 8348, 8356, 8373, 
8448, 9442 

Income (Economic) 9939 

Income Level [See Lower Income Level, 
Socioeconomic Status] : 
Incontinence (Urinary) [See Urinary 
Incontinence] 

Incubators (Apparatus) [See e AL 
Independence (Personality) Also 
Personality Traits] 9753, 10050 

India 8974, 9434, 10000 

Indians (American) [See American Indi- 


ans] 
Counseling [See Individual 


hotheraj 
individual се 8119, 8125, 8140, 


8205, 8347, 8693, 10047 
Individual Problem Solving [See Problem 


Mm Psychology [See History Of 
iin Р t cuori 
indivi "er [See Individual Psy- 
c 
аага see Personality Traits] 
Individualized Instruction [See Also 
Teaching Methods] 9891 
Induced 


Abortion [See Also Surgery] 
8971, 8973, 8978, 8986, 9360, 9815 


tual I 


Solvin; 


Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Also 
Cognitive Processes, Inference, Reason- 


Thinking] 9082 
Industrial Accidents 10100, 10103, 10105 
Industrial Foremen [See Also Blue Collar 


Workers, Business And Industrial Per- 
sonnel] 10090 

Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 
[See Business 


Industrial Psychologists п 
And Industrial Personnel, сор 
Industrial 


орен, Neonatal Development 
Infantile Psychosis [Sec Childhood Psy 
oe. [See Also Children, Developmen: 


—— Groups, Neonates] 8336, 8569 
768, h 

Infarctions (Myocardial) [See Myocardia 
Infarctions| 

Infectious [See Malaria] 


Infectious Meningitis [See Nervous Sys 

tem Disorders| 

Inference [See Also itive Processes 

cera Ageia easoning, Rea 

soniny їпКїп 

Inferior Calcula [See Brain, Mesence 
halon, Nervous System] 


Infirmaries [See Hospitals] 

Inflection [See Grammar, Language 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 
Influence [See Interper 
sonal Influences 


pond (Social) [See Social Influ 
ences 
ton [See Also Related Term: 


9 
Information (Concepts) [See Concepts] 
Information Processes (Human) [Se 
itive Processes] 
Processing (Automated) [5‹ 
Automated Information 
Information Retrieval (А! [Se 


Automated Information Retrieval] 
Information Seeking 10032 


Information (Human) [See Н 
man Information Storage] 
Inhalation [See Respiration] 

) 9315 


(Retroactive) [See Retroacti 


Inhibition] 

Initial Teaching Alphabet [See A 
Alphabets, Language, Verbal Commu 
cation, Written ge] 9898 


= Rites [See Sociocultural F 
Initiative [See Personality Traits] 
[See Intravenous Injectic 
Subcutaneous Injections} 
Inner Chy [See Urban 
Urban Environment 
Innovativeness [Sec Creativity] и 


| 


Insanity [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 


815) 

а [See Dieldrin] 

Inservice Teacher Education [See Also 
Personnel Training, Teacher Education] 


9866 
Inservice (Mental Health) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
Insight [See Personality Traits} 
ftherapettc Processes] 9773 
Also Psychotherapeutic Processes 
"Therapy [бее 


aom Also Psychothera- 
р 606 


[See Also Sleep Disorders, 
Symptoms] 9317, 9552, 9582, 9703 

I ity (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Instability) А 
Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] 

[See Also Committ- 
ment COE Hospitalization, Psy- 
chiatric Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 
Hospitalization] 9836 

itutionalized Mentally Retarded [See 
Also Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 
9435, 9439, 949 , 9854 
Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 


tional Institutions] 

Institutions (Residential Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 

Instruction Assisted) [Sce 


Instruction] 
) [See Programed 
Instruction] 


Instructional Media 9904 
Instructions 


mental Instructions] 
[See Teachers] 

Instrumental Conditioning [See Operant 
Тайга Learning (See Oper 
Conditioning) : s 
Insulin [See Hormones] 8674 
aan Shock Therapy [See Shock Ther- 
Insurance Бр Sales Personnel] 

) [See Racial Integra- 


Computer Assis 
Instruction 


) [See Experi- 


tion 


ense Mecha- 


AT TS 8341, 8345, 8493, 8509, 8574, 
8887, 8890, 8892, 8913, 8944, 9124, 9132, 
9145, 9399, 9508, 9650, 9917 
I Measures [See Also Frostig 
Development Test Vis Percept, Goode- 
nough Harris Draw A Person Test, 
Stanford Binet Intelligence Scale, Wech- 
sler Adult Intelligence Scale, Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale Children] 8105, 8124, 
8335, 8336, 8503, 8509, 8943, 9263, 9402, 
9755, 9942, 9964, 9988 

Quotient 8372, 8891, 9212, 
9433, vu 9442, 9443, 9458, 9913, 9925, 


i Scales [See Intelligence 


Measures] 

"d (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 
Intentional Learning 8348, 8373, 8448 
Interaction Г Bind) [See Double 
Bind Interaction] EA 

sonal Interaction ! X. 
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Interaction (Social) [See Social Interac- 
tion] 
Interaction Analysis (Statistics) [See Also 
Factor Analysis, Statistical Analysis] 
8156 
Interaction Variance [See Statistical 


Analysis] 

Intercostal Muscles [See Muscles} 
Intercourse (Sexual) [See Sexual Interc- 
ourse (Human)] 

een Treatment Approach 
Interest Inventories [See Also Invento- 
ries] 8115 


Interest Scales [See Interest Inventories] 
Interest Surveys [See Interest Invento- 
ries] 

Interests [See Also Occupational Inter- 


ests] 9861 
Interfaith [See Marriage] 
Interference [See Also Proac- 


tive Inhibition, Retroactive Inhibition] 
8163, 8395, 8404, 8410, 8433, 8459, 8782, 


9069 

Intergroup Dynamics [See Also Grou 
Dynamics] 9009, 9012, 10108 z 
Intermediate School Students [See Ele- 


mentary School Students, Students] 
жыла fann Reinforcement [See Rein- 


forcement Schedules) 
Internal External Locus Of Control [See 
Also Personality Traits] 8313, 9019, 
9035, 9092, 9103, 9105, 9108, 9129, 9215, 
9295, 9396, 9723, 9922, 9934 

Internal Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 


тра [See Medical Personnel, Physi- 
c 


ians) 
Interpersonal Attraction [See Also Inter- 
pena Interaction, Social Behavior, 
PS Interaction] 8999, 9032, 9033, 


Body Language, Conversation, Double 

е, Conversation, uble 
Bind. Interaction, Group Discussion, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Interviewing, 
Interviews, Job арр! Interviews, 
Negotiation, Psychodiagnostic Inter- 
view, Social Behavior, ial Interac- 
xu 8169, 8933, 9003, 9021, 9023, 9047, 
9455, 9962 


Interpersonal Influences 
Rectal Interaction) Bs a 
п! 

9044, 9053, 9656, Ж 
Interpersonal Interaction [Sec Also Char- 
itable Behavior, Conflict, Conversation, 
RAD Double Bind Interaction, 


ibility, Interpersonal Influences, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Job Applicant Inter- 
views, Negotiation, Peer Relations, Per- 
secution, Psychodiagnostic Interview, 
Riots, Social Behavior, Social Interac- 
tion, Violence, War] 8357, 8909, 9004, 
9008, 9014, 9016, 9026, 9034, 9047, 9194, 
9592, 9795, 9846, 9983, 10035, 10087 

prie om Perception [See Social Per- 
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Interpretation (Psychoanalytic) [See Psy. 
Soc Interpretation] 
Int Marriage [See Marria; е] 
Interresponse Time [See Also Кез 
Parameters, Time] 8195, 8673, 8742 
Interstimulus Interval [See Also Stimulus 
Intervals, Stimulus Parameters} 8200, 
8210, 8265, 8306, 8319, 8383, 8437, 8513, 
8518, 8784, 8802, 8831 
Intertrial Interval [See Also Stimulus 
Intervals, Stimulus Parameters] 8383, 
8792, 8797 
Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement] 
vostre: (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inter- 
vals| 
Interviewing [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
8422, 9150, 9154 
Interviews [See Also Interpersonal Com- 
munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Job Applicant Interviews, Psych 
nostic Шеген, Social Behavior, Social 
Interaction] 9071, 9246, 9962 
Intestines [See Gastrointestinal System] 
Intoxication [See Toxic Disorders} 
Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 
toxication] 
Intrauterine Devices [See Birth Control] 
Intravenous 8704, 8758 — 
Intrinsic Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
tion] 8969 : 
Introjection [See Defense Mechanisms] 
8378 


Introversion [See Also Personality Traits] 
8209, 8210, 8514, 9101 " 
Inventories [See Also Biographical In- 
ventories, Interest Inventories] 8568, 
Sese (Attitude) [See Attitude 
easures| 
dL (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] а 
Invertebrates [See Para 
rimen! З 
Investigation [See Expe: e А 
Disturbances, Affective Psychosis, ре 
ренот (Emotion) Emotional States, 
с 


hosis] Psy [see 
Also Psychosis] 9765 | 
Iproniazid [See Antidepressant Drugs) 
Iran 9124, 10085 

5) 8479 
Iris "] 
iron [Бе Chemical Elements, Metallic 
notation Sec Radiation] 
ation; " 

Ischemia fec Cardiovascular Disorder 
islam [See Religious Beli] 
Islam eligious 5 
cred о] x [See Antidepressant 


fense Mechanisms] ^ 
Isolation (Social) [Sec Social Isolation 
Isolation Effect £375, 8494, 8601, 869l: 


8880 
[See Alcohols, Sympa- 
re DAB 
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Italy 9365 


Item Analysis (Statistical) [See Also 
Factor Analysis, Statistical Analysis} 
8121 

Item Analysis (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction] 8112, 8 

Item Content (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction] 8112 


Jails [See Prisons] 

Japan 9429 

Jews [See Judaism] 

Job ysis [See Also Personnel Man- 
e 


А nt) 10007, 10058, 10076 
гута н Interviews [See Also Inter- 
rsonal Communication, Interpersonal 


nteraction, Interviews, Personnel Eval- 
uation, Personnel Management, Social 
Behavior, Social Interaction] 9166, 
10047, 10048 

Job Wee Screening [See Also Per- 
sonnel Evaluation, Personnel Manage- 
ment] 10017, 10034 


Job A t Testing [See Job Appli- 
cant Screening] 

Job [See Job Analysis 

Job t [See Working Condi- 


od 
rax lobility [See Occupational Mobili- 
Job yy Also Employee 


Efficiency] 8913, 9209, 9267, 9912, 9939, 
10033, 53, 10054, 10057, 10058, 
10061, 10063, 10065, 10070, 10073, 


10078, 10090, 10092, 10097 

Job Performance Evaluation [See Job 
Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 

Job Requirements [See Job Analysis 

Job Satisfaction [See Also iuto ec 
Attitudes] 10029, 10033, 10038, 0058, 
0063, 10066, 10070, 10072, 10074, 
10076, 10077, 10078, 10098 

Job Selection [See Occupational Choice] 
Jobs [See Occupations} 

Joint Disorders [Sce Arthritis, Rheuma- 
toid Arthritis) 

Jokes [See Humor] 

"ym [See Also Religious Beliefs] 


Judgment 8323, 8420, 8461 
Judgment Disturbances [ 


See Thought 
Disturbances} "e 
Judo [See Recreation, Sports] 
E [See Motor Performance, Mo- 
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Junior Students [See Also Col- 
lege Students, Students] 10001 
Junior School Students [See Also 


Students] 8990, 9886, 9932 

Junior then School Teachers [See Edu- 
cational Personnel, Teachers} 

Justice 8868, 8960 

Juvenile See Also Antiso- 
cial Behavior, Behavio | Disorders} 9187, 
9203, 9369, 9404, 9796 


Juvenile 8 1 
LoT em 304, 9369, 9414, 


M 
Kibbutz [Sec Also Communities, Envi- 
зеп, Social Environments] 9900, 
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Kidney Transplants [See Organ Tran- 


splantation] 

Students [See Also Stu- 
dents} , 9881, 9895, 9898, 9899, 9971 
Kinesthetic See 


Also Som- 


Of Results (See Also Feed- 


Eds Smirnov Test [See Statistical 
Kolmogarov ‘est tatisti 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Korsakoffs [See Also Alcoholic 
chosis, Alcoholism, Behavior Disor- 
ders, Brain Disorders, Nervous System 


Disorders, ic Brain S: 
Psychosis, Syndromes] 9207 

Korsakoffs Syndrome [See Korsakoffs 
Psychosis] 


Küder Richardson Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 

Rr [See Nutritional Deficien- 
cies] 


Laborers (Construct 
Blue Collar Workers) 
Laborers (Farm) [See Agricultural Work- 


ers] 
Disorders [See Motion Sick- 
ness) 


Lactate Dehydrogenase бее Богами 
асн er eration оаа - 
Lag ) [See Reaction Time] 


Lambs [ 


nyms, 
versation, Foreign Languages, Gram- 
mar, т Homographs, Initial 


T Alphal Develop- 

ment, Letters ( bet), 

Nonstandard Nouns, Numbers 
Phonemes, 


unica! 'erbs, h 
Vowels, Words (Phonetic Units), Writ- 


ten Language] 8492, 8815, 9065, 


885, 8889, 
8890, 8894, 9062, 9068, 9073, 9306, 9456, 


[See Respiratory 


Laboratories] 
[лү rin 


Larynx 9813, 9816 

Laser Irradiation [See Radiation] 
Танас (Response) [See Response La- 
teni 

Latent Learning [See Incidental Learn- 


in 

mela Dominance [See Also Cerebral 
Dominance] 8153, 8155, 8179, 8198, 
8207, 8212, 8232, 8238, 8256, 8295, 8298, 
8433, 8436, 8504, 8528, 8878, 9111, 9142, 


9925 
Latin Test [See Statistical Anal- 
is, Statistical Tests) 
Enforcement See Also 


[ 
Parole Officers, Police Personnel] 9187 
Laws [See Also DIU ANE Government 
Policy Making, Marihuana Legalization] 
8969, 9806 
Lead [See Chemical Elements, 


(Metal) 
Metallic eei in TAI 
Lead AMA Also Toxic Disor- 
ders] 8742, 87. 


[See Also Leadership коло 

Social Behavior] 9753, 10039, 1 , 
Leadership н Style [See Also Leadershi 

ир, 

Social seb. 9020, 9196, 10035, 

10079, 10080, 1 

See Also Related Terms] 8084, 

8292, 8388, 8424, 8545, 8766, 9896 

(Programed) [See 


Instruction] 


D Сугур See Also lexia] 
9182, Dion das], 452, 94 9462, 
9464, 9300, 9837 ў 

ing Disabilities, Ka Bus bilities) 


Schedules [See Also Distribut- 
ren apro ] 8152, 8303, 
8794, 9057 


(Psychiatric) Lied Testimon: 

Алм 971, BT, 9149, 9219, 9291, 
9545, 

Мн) [See Marihua- 


Mura ] 

Leisure Time 17 а 

Lesbianism [See Homosexuality, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior, Sexual Deviations 
Lesions [See Brain Lesions, Hypothala- 
mus Lesions, Neural Lesions) 


Letters ( 
i mmu- 


nication, Written Language) 8247, 8251 
Leucine [Sce Acids, Amino Acids) 

See Blood m 
Leukemias [Sec Blood Lymphatic 
Disorders, lasms) 
Levodopa 015, tla, 9280 O68 
Levodopa 8599, 8684, 9280, 9689 
Libido [See Psychoanalytic Personality 
Factors) 


iazepoxide] 

Life 8573, 9107, 9181, 9191 
9245, 9501, 9779, 9803, 9912 i 
Life Saving [See Artificial Respiration] 


Light [See Illumination] 


Limbic System [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Brain, Cerebral Cortex, [ре 
campus, Nervous System] 8613, 863. 
- Linear Regression [See Statistical Corre- 
lation 
“Tingubtics [See Also Alphabets, Anto- 
-nyms, Consonants, Grammar, Homo- 
aphs, Language, Letters (Alphabet), 
ouns, Orthography, Phonemes, Pho- 
“netics, Phonology, Psycholinguistics, Se- 
mantics, Sentence Structure, Sentences, 
Syllables, Syntax, Verbal Communica- 
tion, Verbs, Vowels, Words (Phonetic 
Units)] 8325, 8880, 9068, 9474 
Lipid Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
Lipids [See Fatty Acids] 
Li ins [See Drugs] 
Liquor [See Alcoholic Beverages] 
Listening [See Audito: Berra 
Listening Comprehension 832: 
Literacy [See Language, Verbal Commu- 
nication, Written guage] 
Literature [See Also Autobiography, 
Prose] 8921, 9061, 9208, 9548 
Literature Review 8380, 8409, 8468, 
8561, 8562, 8724, 8816, 8952, 9041, 9226, 
9296, 9321, 9347, 9359, 9392, 9696, 
10007, 10028, 10069, 10093 
Lithium [See Also Chemical Elements, 
Metallic Elements] 8692, 8726, 8747, 
9635, 9671, 9672, 9681, 9693, 9700 
Lithium Bromide [See CNS Depressant 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Lithium ite [See Also Antidepres- 
sant Drugs] 9488, 9660, 9679, 9690, 9709 
Liver [See Gastrointestinal System] 
Lizards 8831 
Lobotomy [See Psychosurgery] 
Localiza Sound) [See Audito; 
Localization] d 
Locus Of Control [See Internal External 
- Log (Fhllsophy) 
һу) [See Philosophies] 
il кате ЛЕУ С Process- 
es, р] 
Logotherapy [See Psychothera; 
ite ке Emotional Sane 
Long Term Memory [See Also Memo: 
ae 8445, 8450, 8456, 8459, 8468, 505) 
ima [See Aged, Physiological Ag- 


Ing 

Longitudinal Studies [See Also Experi- 
mental Design] 9516, 9654, 9766, 1 
Loudness [See Also Auditory Stimula- 
n Perceptual Stimulation] 8201, 8853, 


Loudness Discrimination [See Also Audi- 
tory Discrimination, Auditory Percep- 
tion] 8205 

Loudness Perception [See Auditory Per- 
ception, Loudness Discrimination] 
Loudness Threshold [See Auditory 
Thresholds] 


Love 9261, 9682 

Lower Class [See Also Social Structure, 
_ Socioeconomic Status] 9056, 9627 

Lower Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 

nomic Class Attitudes] 

Lower Income Level [See Also Socioeco- 

nomic Status] 9964. 

Loyalty [See Also Personality Traits] 


LSD (Drug) [See Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
tenu Cd : 
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Lumbar Spinal Cord [See Nervous Sys- 
tem] 
а Region [See Back (Anato- 
m 
Е [See Illumination] 
Luminance Threshold [See Brightness 
Perception, Visual Thresholds] 

Disorders 


Lung [See Respiratory Tract 
Disorders] 
Lupus [See Skin Disorders] 


Lymph [See Body Fluids] 

Lymph Vessels (See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem] 

Lymphatic Disorders [See Blood and 
Lymphatic Disorders] 

L [See ра P 
Lysergic Acid Dieth, so 
Acids, Hallucinogenic Drugs, Psychedel- 
ic Drugs, Psychotomimetic тои, Ѕего- 
tonin Antagonists] 8672, 8740, 8990, 
9279, 9634, 9658 


[See Communications Media, 


Mass Media] 
Magical Thinking [See Also Thinkin; 
Thought Disturbances] 9428 i 
Миын [See Also Chemical Ele- 
ments, Metallic Elements] 8726 

Tons [See Chemical Ele- 
ments, Magnesium, Metallic Elements] 


[See Neuroleptic 
Drugs] 
Maladjustment (Emotional) [See Emo- 
tional Adjustment] 


Maladjustment (Social) [See Social Ad- 
justment] 

[See Also Blood and Lymphatic 
Disorders] 9351 
Male Animals 8587, 8634, 8846 
Male Castration [See Also Surgery] 8576, 


8581, 8637, 8682 
узе Criminals [See Also Criminals] 
Male Delinquents [See Juvenile Delin- 


Male | 

Homosexuality [See Also Homo- 
sexuality, Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual 
Deviations] 8921, 9395, 9420, 9764 

Male Orgasm [See Also Premature Eja- 
culation, Psychosexual Behavior] 8571 
Males (Human) [See Human Males] 
Malignant Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Malingering [See Behavior Disorders] 
Malnutrition [See Nutritional Deficien- 


cies] 
Mammals [See Cats, Cattle, cue an- 
zees, Chinchillas, Dogs, Dolphins, Ger- 
bils, Goats, Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, 
Mice, Monkeys, Norway Rats, 
sums, Pigs, Primates (Nonhuman), Rab- 
Mamllary Bodies (Нура 

amic) [See 
Marmilary Bodies (Hypothalamic) [ 
Man r Systems 8242, 10104, 
Maea [See Also Related Terms] 
Management Decision Making [See Also 
EEE Processes, Decision Making] 
10043, 10050 
Management 10040, 10081, 
10083, 10087, 10096 
Management Personnel [See Also Busi- 
ness And Industrial Personnel, Middle 
Level Managers, Top Level Managers, 
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White Collar Workers] 9254, 10012, 
10061, 10063, 10065, 10071, 10074, 
10085, 10086, 10088, 10089, 10090, 
10092, 10094, 10098, 10099 
Management Planning 10087 

Training [See Also Person- 
10030, 10083 

Managers Management Personnel 
Mania 9277, 9340, 9556, 9635, 9690, 971 
Manic Depressive Psychosis [See Also 
Affective Psychosis, Psychosis] 8108, 
9229, 9253, 9260, 9280, 9285, 9287, 9310, 
9601, 9635, 9660, 9671, 9672, 9674, 9681, 
9690, 9700 E 
Mann Whitney U Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 

Manufacturing [See Business] - 
Maple Syrup Urine Disease [See Genetic — 
Disorders] 

Maps (Brain) [See Stereotaxic Atlas] 
Marathon Group Therapy [See Encoun- 
ter Group Therapy, Group Psychothera- — 


„ Psychotherapy] 
Marihuana See "Also Cannabis] 8685, 


8686 

Marihuana Laws [See Drug Laws, Gov- - 
ernment Policy Making, Laws, Marihua- 
na Legalization] 
Marihuana Legalization [See Also Drug 
Policy Making, 


nel Trainin; 


Laws, Government 
Laws] 8970, 8983, 8989 
Marihuana Usage [See Also Drug Usage] 
8685, 8983, Seal | 

Marijuana [See Marihuana 

Marine гдс [See Military Person- 
nel 

Маны Adjustment [See Marital Rela- 
tions| 

Maral Conflict [See Also Famil 


Marital 
Marital Status 8982 
9997, 10005 | 
Markov Chains [See Simulation, Sto- 
chastic Modelin; 
Marriage 8917, 10 17 
Marriage Attitudes 
Marriage Rites [See Sociocultural Fac- 
toi 


rs] 
Married eI [See nee) 
Marsupials sums. " 
Masculinity [Sce Also Personality Traits] 
8947, 9094, 9167, 9244 Я 
Masking [See Also Auditory Masking, 
Visual Masking] 8415 ali 
Masochistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 


Mass Н; See Hysteria] Vea 
Mass Media [sce AS Communications 
Media] 8965, 9374 t. 
Massed Practice [See Also Learning 
Schedules, Practice] d 8429 
Mastectomy [See Surgery 

Masticatory Muscles [See Muscles] 
Masturbation sce [ee Muscle Behav- 
ior] 

Materialism [See Philosophies] р 
Maternal Behavior (Animal) [Sec Animal 
Maternal Behavior] T 
Maternal Behavior (Human) [See Mother. 
Child Relations] е 
Mates (Humans) [See Spouses] 


Mathematical Modeling [See Also Simu- 
lation] 8132, 8284, 8919, 9990 
Mathematical Psychology [See Psycholo- 

, Social Sciences] 
ffathematics (Concepts) [See Also Num- 
bers (Numerals)] 8094 
Mathematics Achievement [See Also 
Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
9894, 9921, 9924, 9931, 9932 
Mathematics Education [See Curriculum] 
Mating Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Mating Behavior] 
Matriarchy [See Family Structure] 
Maze Learning 8364, 8651, 8673, 8699, 
8756, 8762 
Maze Pathways [See Apparatus] 
Mazes [See ар 
McNemar Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Mean [See Statistical Analysis] 
Meaning [See Also Verbal Meaning, 
Word Meaning] 8262 
Meaningfulness 8262, 8411, 9069 
Measurement [See Also Related Terms] 
8312, 8455, 8519, 8689, 8693, 8798, 8862, 
8883, 8907, 9996, 10049, 10074 
Mecamylamine [See Amines] 
Mechanoreceptors [See Also Nervous 
System] 8502 

Лейїа (Communications) [See Commu- 
nications Media] 
Media (Educational) [See Instructional 
Media] 
Media (Mass) [See Mass Media] 
Median [See Statistical Analysis] 
Mediation (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Mediation] 


Medical Diagnosis [See Also Diagnosis, 
Electro Oculography, Electrocardiogra- 
phy, Electroencephalography, Electro- 
myography, Galvanic Skin' Response, 
Pneumoencephalography] 9170, 9288, 
9450, 9453, 9574 
Medical Education [See Also Higher 
Education, Psychiatric Training] 9150, 
9158, 9194, 9568 
ега! Internship [See Higher Educa- 
lon 
Medical Patients 9149, 9505, 9519, 9562 
Medical Personnel [See Also Attendants 
(Institutions), General Practitioners, 
Nurses, Pediatricians, Physicians, Psy- 
chiatric Aides, Psychiatric Hospital 
Staff, Psychiatrists] 9576, 9632, 1009: 
Medical’ Psychology [See Applied Psy- 
chology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
Medical Residency [See Also Higher 
Education] 9164 
Medical Sciences [See Cardiology, Child 
Psychiatry, Community Psychiatry, 
Dentistry, Epidemiology, Forensic Psy- 
chiatry,” Neurology, Б eur athology, 
Queue sychiatry, Psychopa- 
thology, Social Psychiatry, Surgery, 
Transcultural Psychiatry] 
Medical Students [See Also College 
Students, Students] 9147, 9150, 9158, 
9172, 9191, 9199, 10067 
Medical utic Devices [See Also 
Hearing Aids] 9477 
Medical Treatment (General) 9562, 9809 
каша [See Drug Therapy] 

ledics [See Medical Personnel, Para- 
rofessional Personnel] 

Meditation [See Also Religious Prac- 
tices] 8558 
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Medulla Oblongata [See Brain, Brain 
Stem, Nervous agen 
Megalomania [: Delusions, 
Thought Disturbances] 
Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Melanin [See Pigments] 

Melatonin [See Hormones] 

Melleril [See Thioridazine] 

Membranes 9296 

Memory [See Also Long Term Memory, 
Memory Trace, Short Term Memory, 
Word Меш 8161, 8206, 8242, 8324, 
8325, 8413, 8432, 8438, 8442, 8449, 8452, 
8453, 8455, 8458, 8460, 8466, 8493, 8545, 
8615, 8703, 8734, 8789, 8792, 8820, 9496, 
9554, 9779 

Memory Decay [See Memory] 

Memory Disorders [See Also Amnesia, 
"Thought Disturbances] 9518 

Memory Drums [See Дуран) 
Memory Trace [See Also Memory] 8457, 


8468 

Menarche [See Menstrual Cycle] 
Menieres Disease [See Syndromes] 
Meninges [See Membranes, Nervous 


БУН) 

Mesue [See Nervous System Disor- 
rs] 

Menstrual Cycle 8561 

Menstruation [See Menstrual Cycle] 

Mental Age 9443 

Mental Confusion [See Also Emotional 

States] 9655 

Mental Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 


tion] 

Mental [See Also. Related 
Terms] 8496, 8977, 9203, 9217, 9238, 
9239, 9245, 9251, 9299, 9300, 9303, 9312, 
9317, 9338, 9481, 9514, 9541, 9602, 9613, 
9799, 9813, 9814 

Mental Health 8998, 9290, 9422, 9803 
Меней Hedith Centers (Community) 
(SEE Community Mental Health Cen- 


ters) 
Mental Health Consultation [See Also 
Professional Consultation] 9954 
Mental Health Inservice Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Com- 
munity Mental Health Бш RA 
Mental Health Personnel Also 
Clinical ^ Psychologists, Psychiatric 
Aides, Psychiatric Hospital Staff, Psy- 
chiatrists, Psychotherapists, School PS 
1. 9180, 9185, 9187, 919 


Mania, 


> 


9648, 9697 

Mental Health Programs [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Hot Line Services, 
Suicide Prevention Centers] 8951, 9541, 
9550, 9801, 9802, 9819, 9843 

Mental Health (Community) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 


in 

Melia Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals) 

Meal Illness [See Mental Disorders] 
Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward) 9028, 


9291, 9294, 9337 

Mental Retardation [See Also Downs 
Syndrome] 9434, 9436, 9448, 9460, 9802, 
9937 

Mentally Retarded [See Also Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Handicapped, Insti- 
tutionalized Mentally Retarded, Pro- 
foundly Mentally Retarded, Severely 
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Mentall 
9442, 


Retarded] 9217, 9432, 9437, 
3, 9445, 9447, 9458, 9755, 9761, 


Hypnotic 
ling De ] sa 


Drugs, Tr: 
s emical Ele- 


Mercury letal) 

ments, Metallic Elements] 
Mercury Poisoning [See Toxic Disorders] 
Mescaline [See Hallucinogenic Drugs, 


Psychotomimetic Drugs] 
Mosencephalon [See Kiso Brain, Nerv- 


ous System, Superior Colliculus] 8646, 
8663, 8670 

Mesoridazine [See Also Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 
juilizinj Drei 
Metabo [See Also Basal Metabolism, 
Carbohydrate Metabolism, Metabolites, 
Protein Metabolism] 8715, 8726, 8752, 
9272, 9645, 9678 

Metabolism (Carbohydrate) [See Carboh- 
ydrate Metabolism] 

Metabolism Disorders [See Diabetes 
Insipidus, Diabetes Mellitus, Phenylke- 
tonuria] 

Metabolites [See Also Metabolism] 8688 
Metal Poisoning [See Lead Poisoning, 
Toxic Disorders] 

Metallic Elements [See Also Chemical 
Elements, Lithium, Magnesium, Potassi- 
um, Sodium] 8692, 964: 

Metaphysics [See Also Philosophies] 


8091 

Methadone 9333, 9646, 9648, 9676, 9691 
Menschen Бо Eod omnes 
S; iomimetic Drugs| , 
Methanol [See Also Alcohols] 9677 
Methaqualone [See Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 

Methedrine [See Methamphetamine] 
Methionine [See Acids, Amino Acids] 
Methodology [See Also Related Terms] 


‚ 8089, 8501, 9084, 9283, 9332, 9846, 


10079, 10080, 10084 
Methohexital [See Barbiturates] 
Metian [See paa Amines, 
thomimetic 

Methyl Alcohol [See Methanol] 
Methyldopa 9644 
Methylphenidate [See Also Amines, An- 
tidepressant Drugs] 9694 
Metrazole [See Pentylenetetrazol] 
Metronomes [See Apparatus] 
Mexican Americans [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 8946 
Mexico 8940 
Mice [See Also Rodents] 8494, 8511, 
8576, 8577, 8583, 8587, 8599, 8615, 8660, 
8673, 8681, 8688, 8689, 8690, 8694, 8707, 
8709, 8715, 8720, 8733, 8734, 8738, 8744 
8752, 8755, 8762, 8767, 8825, 8828, 8830 
8833, 8842, 8851, 8862, 9811 

[See Brain Disorders 
Mental Retardation, Nervous Systen 
Disorders] 
Microscopes [See Apparatus] 
Middle Aged [See Also Adults, Develop 
mental Age Groups] 8887, 9266 
Middle Class [See Also Social Structur 
Socioeconomic Status] 8880, 9034, 93° 
Middle Class Attitudes [See Socioec 
nomic Class Attitudes] 
Middle Income Level [See Socioecono: 
ic Status] 


Middle Level Managers [See Also Busi- 
ness And Industrial Personnel, Manage- 
ment Personnel, White Collar Workers] 
-10040, 10081, 10083 

Migraine Headache [See Also Headache, 
Pain, Symptoms] 9484, 9503, 9598 

- Migrant Farm Workers [See Agricultural 
Workers] x 
‘Migration (Human) [See Human Migra- 
tion] 

Didier Behavior [See Animal Etholo- 


3 шу Mentally Retarded [See Educable 


Mentally Retarded] 

Milieu Therapy [See Therapeutic Com- 
munity] 

Militancy [See Social Behavior] 

Military Enlistment 10001 

Military Medical Personnel [See Medical 
Personnel, Military Personnel] 

Military Officers [See Commissioned 
Officers] 


Military Personnel [See Also Air Force 
Personnel, Army Personnel, Commis- 
Sioned Officers, Draftees, Navy Person- 
Mites” 9383, 9596 [See P 
/ Psychology Appli: ѕу- 
chology, Psychology, Social сен 2 
Military Recruitment [See Personnel 


. Management] 
- Military See Also Personnel 
Training] 9596, 10009, 10018 
- Military Veterans 9100, 9343, 9770, 9856 
“Mineral Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 
Minimal Brain Disorders [See Also Brain 
Кое», Nervous System Disorders] 


Minimal Brain Dysfunction [See Minimal 
- Brain Disorders] 
Minimally Brain Damaged [See Brain 
Damage Baa dicepped] 
Ministers (Religion) 10044 
ака [See Rodents] 
inn Personality Inven [See 
Also Personalit: Measures] 8122, iex 
9106, 9110, 9112, 9113, 9220, 9375, 9516, 
9517, 9519, 10012 
Minor Tranquilizers [See Also Chlordia- 
oxide, Tranquilizing Drugs] 9647 


inority Groups |; зо Social 
Groups] 8118 
Misanthropy [See Personali Traits] 
Misbehavior [See Behavior oblems] 
Misconduct [See Behavior Problems] 
Misdemeanors [See Crime] 
Mistakes [See Errors] 


MMPI (Test) [See Minn Multiphasic 
Personality Inven] 

Mnemonic 8430 

Mobility (Occupational) [See Occupa- 
tional Mobility] 

Mobility (Social) [See Social Mobility] 
Mode [See Statistical Analysis] 
Modeling [See Simulation] 
Modeling Behavior [See 


Noe 
Models 095, 8098, 8866, 8893, 9012, 


Mohave Indians [See American Indians] 
Monetary Incentives [See Incentives, 
Motivation] 

Monetary Rewards [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards] 

Money 9640, 9932 

Mongolism [See Downs Syndrome] 


Imitation 
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Monitoring [See Also Vigilance] 8204, 


8472 

Monkeys [See Also Primates (Nonhu- 
man)] 8537, 8541, 8566, 8604, 8640, 
8646, 8676, 8679, 8713, 8723, 8761, 8790, 
8806, 8835, 8849 
Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Nia- 
lamide, Pargyline, Phenelzine] 
Monoamine Oxidases 


[See Also En- 
zymes, Oxidases] 8707 _ 
Мопосшаг Vision [See Also Vision, 


Visual Perception] 8218 
Mi [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] 


Twins [See Also Famil 
Members, Siblings] 8318, 8573, 8574, 
9049, 9248 
Montessori Method [See Teaching Me- 
thods] 
Moodiness [See Personality Traits] 
Moods кеген States] 
Mi 8 
Morals $868, 8969, 9363 
Mores [See Values] 
Morons [See Educable Mentally Retard- 
ей 


Morphemes [See Language, Linguistics, 
Phonetics, Verbal Communication] 
Morphine 8622, 8701, 8709, 8714, 8748, 


8761 

) [See Grammar, 
Lang erbal Commu- 
nication! Rose Des Aud 
Mortality еа! n; 
Mother Absence [See Family Secure 
Parental Absence] 
Mother Child Relations [See Also Famil 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 8116, 
8900, 8903, 8911, 9360, 9734, 9738, 9748, 
9764, 9889 
Mothers [See Also Family 
Parents, Schizophrenogenic 
Unwed Mothers] 9353, 9421, 9794 
Motion [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Autokinetic Illusion, Spatial 
гасе оо 8168, 8187, 8249, 8300, 8314, 


Motion Pictures [See Also Communica- 
tions Media] 9627 

Motion Pictures (Educational) [See Com- 
munications Media, Instructional Me- 


e, Linguistics, 


Members, 
Mothers, 


dia, Motion Pictures] 

Motion Pictures (Entertainment) [See 
Mee Means Media, Motion Pic- 
tures] 

Motion Sickness 8901 


Motivation [See Also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Affiliation Motivation, Animal 
Motivation, Employee Motivation, In- 
centives, Intrinsic Motivation, Sex 
Drive, Thirst] 8184, 8301, 8481, 8484, 
8865, 9004, 9018, 9108 

Motor [See Also Motor 
Processes] 8299, 8301, 8689 

Motor Cortex [See Also Brain, Cerebral 
ee Frontal Lobe, Nervous System] 


Motor Development [See Also Physical 
Development, Psychomotor Develo] 
ment, h Development] 8744, 8871, 
8889, 9212, 9451 

Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders] 

Motor End Plates [See Nervous System] 
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Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials] 

Motor Neurons [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem, Neurons] 8525 

Motor Performance [See Also Motor 
Processes, punning Walking] 8150, 
8179, 8292, 8293, 8294, 8296, 8297, 8298, 
8304, 8307, 8311, 8314, 8315, 8316, 8380, 
8418, 8536, 8582, 8604, 8690, 8751, 8798, 
8878, 9207, 9284, 9493, 9810, 9946 
Motor Processes [See Also Exercise, 
Motor Coordination, Motor Perform- 
ance, Motor Skills, Труа Аш, B 
Runnin; ene 8312, 8315, 310, 
8361, 8469, 8506, 8547, 8641, 8670, 8728, 
8752, 8808, 8877, 9448, 9559, 9573, 9575 
Motor Skill Learning [See Perceptual 
Motor Learning] 

Motor Skills [Sce Also Motor Processes] 
8294, 8318, 8606, 9491, 9937 

Motor Traffic Accidents 9368, 10101 
Mouth (Anatomy) 8879 Y 
Movement Perception [See Motion Per- 


tion 
risa 00 (Eye) [See Eye Movements] 
Movements (Social) [See Social Move- 
ments] 
Mucus [See Body Fluids} Я 
М! [See Bilingualism, Lan- 
е, Verbal Communication] 
Births [See Family Members, 
otic Twins, lonozygotic 
Twins, 


iblin, 
Multi Chace (Testing Method) [See 
Also Testing Methods] 9974 
Multiple Sclerosis [See Nervous System 
Disorders] Б 
Multiply Handicapped Handi- 


Marder 
lurder [See Homicide] 
раа Contraction Headache [See 


Headache, Pain, Symptoms] | 
Muscle Relaxing [See Diazepam, 
Meprobamate. 
Muscles 8294, bsso, 9573, 9575, 10106 
Muscular Disorders [See Muscular Dys- 
n. y [See Also Nervous 
System Disorders] 9485, 9577 d 
Musculoskeletal Disorders [See Arthritis, 
Muscular Dystrophy, Rheumatoid Ar- 
гій 
Musculoskeletal System [See Arm (na 
оту), Hand (Anatomy), Muscles] 
Muse 8198, 8228, 8460, 8478, 8487, 
8542, 8874, 9894, 9929 ОЙ 
Music Education [See Also Curriculum 
9897, 9899, 9907 
Music Therapy 9432, 9572, 9712, 9853, 
9854 
Musical Ability 8321, 9853, 9854 
Musical Instruments [See Music] 
lutations 9696 a4. 
Mutilation (Self) [See Self Mutilation] Е 
Mutism [See Also 2 Mutism, 
Speech Disorders] 9526, 
Mutual шаны Technique boxeo 
Psychotherapeutic iesu 9: j 
М [See Asthenia, ymptoms, d 
Myasthenia Gravis [See Nervous Syste 
Мык Drags [See Cocaine, Scopola- 


Myclin Sheath [See Nervous System] 
Myelitis [See Nervous System Disorders] 


Heteroz 


[See 


Myocardial Infarctions [See Also Cardio- 
vascular Disorders, Heart Disorders] 
9506 

Myocardium [See Cardiovascular Sys- 
tem| 

кыш [See Also Philosophies] 9542 
Mythology [See Literature] 


Nach [See Achievement Motivation] 
Nail Biting [See Behavior Disorders] 
Narcissism 8874 

Narcissistic Personality [See Also Per- 
sonality Disorders] 9346 

Narcoanalysis [See Drug Therapy] 
Narcoanalytic Drugs [ Amobarbital, 
Thiopental] 

Narcolepsy [See Sleep Disorders] 
Narcosis [See Toxic Disorders] 

Narcotic Antagonists [See Drugs] 
Narcotic Drugs [See Heroin, Methadone, 
Morphine] 

Nasal Mucosa [See Membranes] 

National Guardsmen [See Military Per- 
sonnel, Volunteer Personnel] 

Nationalism [See Political Attitudes] 
Natural Disasters 9771 

Natural Sleep [See Sleep] 

Nausea [See Also Symptoms] 9707 
Navaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Navy Personnel [See Also Military Per- 
sonnel] 8152, 8162, 9142, 9209, 9403, 
10018 

Need Achievement [See Achievement 
Motivation] 

Need For Affiliation [See Affiliation 
Motivation] 

Need Fulfillment [See Need Satisfaction] 
Need Satisfaction 8940, 9395, 10078 
Negative Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 

Negative Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 9725 

Negative Transfer [See Also Transfer 
(Learning)] 8370 

оа рея [See Also Personality Traits] 


Negotiation [See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, Interpersonal Interac- 
os Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 


Negro Militancy [See Black Power 
lovement] 
legroes [See Also Race (Anthropologi- 

fad) 8381, 8418, 8900, 8927, 8928, 8937, 

cee 8946, 9027, 9030, 9056, 9428, 9446, 
75, 9881, 9893, 9894, 9906, 9964, 

dh 10042, 10059, 10060 

2 leighborhoods [See Communities, Envi- 

ее Social Environments] 

летия [See Pentobarbital] 

ncologisms [See Language, Verbal Com- 
unication, Vocabul: P 

prenatal Autosome Disorders [See Chro- 

Grune Disorders, Downs Syndrome, 
enetic Disorders] 

Neonatal Disorders [See 
hromosome Disorders, Downs Syn- 

Nie Genetic Disorders] 

era ер кы [See Also Child- 

еу 
men 87. dent Infant Develop- 
fal Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome, Phenylketonuse] E 
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Neonatal Genetic Disorders [See Downs 
Syndrome, Genetic Disorders, Phenylke- 


[See Chromosome Disorders, Genetic 
Disorders, Sex Chromosome Disorders] 
Neonates [See Also Children, Develo 
mental Age Groups, Infants] 8684, 8808, 
8847, 8877, 8879 

Neoplasms [See Also Brain Neoplasms] 


9505, 9813 

N School [See History 
Of Psychology] 
Nerve Cells Neurons] 

Nerve Endings [See Mechanoreceptors, 
Nervous System] 

Nerve Tissues [See Nervous System] 
Nervous Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 

Nervous System [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Auditory Cortex, QUT Neu- 
rons, Autonomic Nervous System, 
Brain, Brain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, 
Cerebellum, Cerebral Cortex, Corpus 
Callosum, Dendrites, Dorsal Roots, 
Frontal Lobe, Ganglia, Geniculate Bod- 
ies (Thalamus), Globus Pallidus, Hippo- 
campus, Hypothalamus, Limbic System, 
Mechanoi tors, Mesencephalon, 
Motor Cortex, Motor Neurons, Neu- 
rons, Olfactory Nerve, Optic Nerve, 
Sensory Neurons, Superior Colliculus, 
Temporal Lobe, Thalamic Nuclei, Tha- 


lamus, Visual Cortex] 9101 

Nervous System D [See Also 

Alcoholic Psychosis, Aphasia, Brain 
Й Brain Le- 


[See Brain 
Neoplasms, Neoplasms, Nervous System 
Disorders] 


Nervousness 
Traits] 9281 d 
Nest Building [See Animal ER 
Neural Analyzers [See Nervous stem] 
Neural Lesions 8604 
Neural [See Mechanorecep- 
tors, Nervous System] X 
Neuralgia [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Sal ind Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Neuritis [See Nervous RS Disorders] 
Neuroanatomy 8494, 8619 
Neurobiology [See Biology] 
leurochemistry [See Also Бекеш 
8489, 8494, 8544, 8580, 8599, 8661, 86 
8707, 8715, 8732, 8737, 8743, 9258 
eurodermatitis 


[See Also Personality 


> 


Disorders] 
Neuroleptic Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Mesoridazine, 
Perphenazine, Phenothiazine Deriva- 
Бн Бери ail 
Tri е > 

Disorders 


Neurological [See Nervous 
System Disorders] 
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Neurologists [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 


Neuromuscular Disorders [See General 

Paresis, Muscular Dystrophy, Nervous 

System Disorders, Parkinsons Disease] 
leurons [See Also Auditory Neurons, 

Dendrites, Motor Neurons, Nervous 

System, Sensory Neurons] 8087, 8501, 

8510, 8522, 8526, 8533, 8610, 8655, 8856 
europathology 9201 


Ne 
pez baal [See Nervous System Disor- 
TS] 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists] 
try [See Also Psychiatry] 
9832 
N 


leuropsychology [See Also Physiol ones 
Pycholony: Psychology, Social Sciences] 


Neurosciences [See Neuroanatomy, Neu- 
rochemistry, Neurology Neuropatholo- 
& Neuropsychiatry, Neuropsychology] 

leurosis [See Also Anxiety Neurosis, 
Conversion Neurosis, Hysterical Vision 
Disturbances, Neurotic ressive Re- 
action, Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis, 
Traumatic Neurosis] 9250, 9256, 9295, 
9331, 9368, 9495, 9505, 9647, 9726, 9739, 
9770, 9798, 10086 


Ne [See Also Psychosurgery, 
Surgery, Thalamotomy] 9518 8 
Neurosyphilis [See Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 

Neurotic Depressive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Depression (E- 
A Emotional States, Neurosis] 


3 
Neuroticism 8303, 9088, 9124, 10094 
Newborn Infants [See Neonates] 
Newsletters (Professional) [See Scientific 
Communication] 
Newspapers [See Communications Me- 
dia, Mass Media] 
Nialamide [See Also Antidepressant ( 


Drugs, Antipsychotic Drugs] 963 

Niccinamide (See Vitamins] 

Nicotine 8591, 8646, 9642 

Nicotinic Acid [See Acids, Vitamins] 

Nee се Also Бе Met 

so Dreaming] 9211, 

9614 E 

Nihilism [See Philosophies] 

Nitrogen [See Chemical Elements] 

Nocturnal Emission [See Male Orgasm, 

Psychosexual Behavior] 

Nocturnal Teeth Grinding 8530 

Моше (Sound) [See Auditory Stimula- 

tion 

Noise (Visual) [See Figure Ground Dis- 

crimination, Visual Stimulation] 

Noise Effects [See Also Environmental 

Effects] 8162, 8177, 8197, 8203, 8228, 

8334, 8546, 8853, 9839, 9929 

Noise Levels (Work Areas) [See Audito- 
Н Stimulation, Loudness, Perceptual 
timulation, Working Conditions] 


Nomenclature (Psy. ) [See Psy- 
сой Terminology] 

ned Sum Games [See Also Games] 
Nonchromaffin [See Auto- 


nomic Nervous System, Nervous Sys 
tem] 

Noncommissioned Officers [See Militar 
Personnel] 


— Nonconformity (Personality) [See Per- 

- sonality Traits) 

1 ам arn Method [See 
- Teaching Ме! 

9 (Chromosome) — [See 

- Chromosome Disorders, Genetic Disor- 


_ ders 
Regression [See Statistical 
Elements [See Chemical 


- Elements] 
М Statistical Tests [See Chi 
бше Test, Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
Tests] 
Nonprofessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional Personnel] 
Eye Movement Sleep [See 


NREM Sleep] 
| NonREM Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
_ Nonreversal Shift Learning [See Concept 

Learnin, 


f Correlation] 


1 See Also Lan- 
d page Verbal Communication) 9920 
Nonverbal Communication [See Also 
Г S Language, Smiles] 8464, 9005, 
» 9047, 9194, 9574, 10048 
Nonverbal Learning [See Social Learn- 


ing] 
Nonverbal Meaning [See Meanin 
Nonverbal Reinforcement [d Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein- 
- forcement] 
- Noradrenaline [See Norepinephrine] 
[See Also Amines, Cate- 


Cholamines, Hormones, S, thomi- 
metic Drugs) 8648, 8655, 5, 8675, 
. 8737,8743 

[See Frequency 


Normal Distribution 
Distribution, Statistical Analysis] 

т (Test) [See Test Standard- 
ization 


EE MER 
input, 7 gre 
RE ee are 
kr i REL, 


C ts), Verbal 
Written Language] 
School Students [See Students) 
Nurses [Sec Also Medical Personnel! 
О, 9551 
lursing 9536, 9626 
Nursing Homes [See Residential Care 
шом) 


parag Students [See Also Students] 


Nutrition 8550, 8551, 8637, 8830 
Nutritional Deficiencies [See Also Star- 
vation] 8590 


Nystagmus 8223, 9525 
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Obedience [See Also Personality Traits] 


8921 
[See Also Body Weight, Sym; 
toms] 8557, 8632, 9202, bree 2 
Objectives [See Aspirations 
es ( ) [See Organi- 
zational Objectives] 
Objectivity [See Personality Traits] 
Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Analysis] 
Observation Methods 9326, 9985, 9986 
Observational Learning 8417, 9943 
Obsessions [See Also Thought Disturb- 
ances] 9095, 9330, 9620, 975 
Obsessive Compulsive Neurosis [See Also 
Neurosis] 9591, 9599, 9733, 9736, 9774 
Obsessive Personality [See 
Personality Disorders] 
Obsessive Neurosis [See Obsessive Com- 
ulsive Neurosis] 
Lobe [See Brain, Cerebral 
Cortex, Nervous System, Visual Cortex] 
(Parental) [See Parental Oc- 
cupation] cu, 94 
Occupational Adj , 9832, 
10055, 10071 ent 


Occupational dimos See Also Aspi- 
rations] 8944, 9938 | p, 


Attitudes 10015, 10026, 
10038, 10045, 10052, 10059, 10071, 
10075, 10093, 10095 
Occupational Choice 9127, 9191, 9958, 
9987, 10029, 10031, 10041, 10049 
T Guidance 9987, 10026, 


Occupational Interest Measures [See 
Also кр Vocational Interest Blank] 
9967, 1002: 


Sn Interests [See Also Inter- 
ests] 9973, 10044, 10051 


Preference [See Also Pref- 
erences] 9859 


Сен Safety [See Also Workin; 
Conditions] 10100, 10103, 10105 £ 
; Stress [See Also Stress] 


Occupations [See Related Те 
[As 9086, 9099, 10031, 10044, 10043) 


Ocular Dominance 8155 
Oculomotor Muscles [Sec Muscles] 
Response [See Eye Move- 


tts 

men! 

Odor Poetas [See Also Olfactory 
ee Perceptual Discrimination] 


ond 

sioned Ой ер pe отли 
E rper rary pron American Indians] 
cal Activity, Electrophysielues. Бс 
Potentials] ‚ Electrophysiology, Evoked 
Olfactory Mucosa [See Membranes] 
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Olfactory Nerve [See Also Nervous 
System] 8664 

factory Perception [See Also Odor 
Discrimination, Olfactory Thresholds} 
8680, 8833, 8840, 8851 
Olfactory Thresholds [See Also Olfactory 
Perception] 8181, 8780 

[See Mental Petardas 

Oligophrenia (Phenylpyruvic) [See 
nylketonuria] 
Omnibus Personality Inventory [See Also 
Personality Measures] 9099 
On The Job Training [See Also Person- 
nel Training] 9180 


Ontogeny [See Development] 
Open lethod [See Also 
Teaching Methods] 9890 


Operant Conditioning [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Responses, Conditioning, Escape 
Conditioning, Eyelid ^ Conditionin, 
8362, 8374, fos, , 8506, 8555, д 
8640, 8742, 8748, 8757, 8776, 8786, 8790, 
8791, 8797, 8803, 88 posee Hur 
Operation (Surgery) шге! 
а [See Also Phobias} 8486, 
9732, 9735 tion [See Di 
mologic Examina іар. 
nosis, Electro Oculography, Medical 
Diagnosis] Ў 
Opiates [See Heroin, Morphine] _ 
Opinion (Public) [See Public Opinia | 
Opinion Change [See Attitude Сһап 
E а [See Attitude 
eir [See Attitude Measures] 
Opinion Surveys ttitude Measi 
Opinions [See Attitudes] 
Opossums 8765 
Optic Chiasm [See Brain, Hypothalamus, 
Nervous System] 
Optic Lobe [See Brain, Mesencephalon, 
Nervous System] 
Optic Nerve [See Also Nervous System] 
8663 


Optical Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion) 
Оа [See Emotional States, Person- 
ality Traits] 

[See Medical Personnel] 


Oral Communication [See Verbal Com- 
munication] irb 
Oral Contraceptives [See Also Bi 


Control] 8698 

Gal RÀ [See Also Reading] 8423, 

Сы [See Also Surget 
9235, 9553 

¥ Brain S [Sec Also 


Alcoholic Psychosis, Brain Disorders 
Delirium Treinens, Korsakoffs Psycho, 
sis, Nervous System Disorders, 7 
Dementia, Syndromes] 9268, 942 
Organic Therapies [See Drug Therapy, 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy, 
chos , Shock Therapy] 


[ iso 
zational Merger] 10030, 10087, l 
10094, 10096 10089, 10001. 


108 
10093, 10095, 10097, 10098, 10 10022, 


zational Change] 10099 


ч 


Organizational Objectives 10091, 10096 


Organizational Structure 9183, 10091, 
10096, 10098 

Organizations [See Government Agen- 
cies, Labor Unions] 


[See Male Orgasm, Premature 
j к=ч=т Psychosexual Behavior] 
(Perceptual) [See 


Perceptual 
Orientation] 
Orientation ( ) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation (Perception)] 
Orienti See Also Reflexes, 


Sensory Adaptation) 8553, 8626 


— See Also Sensor 
Adaptation] 8: Br ass) 9256 Pi 


ity (See Creativity] 
[Sce Residential Care Insti- 
tutions) 


Orphans [Sce Family Members] 
[See ‘Amines, Antitremor 
Drugs] 


[See Also Factor 


Analysis, Statistical Analysis] 8141 
Orthography [See Also Cranimar, Lan- 


guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
Поп] 8440, , 8875, 9898 
[See Physi- 


call Handicapped] 
Orbopsychiatry [See Psychiatry) 
Oscilloscopes [See Apparatus] 
Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 

з | Psychiatric [See Psy- 
шр оа 9562, 9653, 9793, 
9834, 9845, 9851 Mie 
Outpatients 9661, 9793 


Ovarlectomy [See Also Surgery] 8637, 
8722, 8729 Д ! 


Overachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Overachievement] 
8419, 8797 
8965 
[Sec Obesity’ 
Ovulation (See Mens! 
Oxidases [Sce Also Enzymes, Monoa- 
Onygen [See Chemical 
ical Elements] 
cer [See Hormones, Pituitary Hor- 


[See Also Pain Thresh- 
Somesthetic Perception] 8151, 
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Paralysis [See General Paresis, Nervous 
System Disorders, Parkinsons Disease] 
Paralysis Agitans [See Parkinsons Dis- 


Personnel [See Attendants 


(Institutions), Medical nel, Para- 
professional Personnel, Psychiatric 
Paramedical Sciences [See Nursing, Psy- 
Puaro Ee) [See Response 
Parameters] 


Parameters (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Parameters) 

Parametric Statistical Tests [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Tests| 

Paranoia 19247 (Psychosis) [See Also Psycho- 
513) 

Paranoid Personality [See Personality 
БО Secsephrenin See Also 
сова Schizophrenia] $52 9241, 9305, 
Paraprofessional Education 9160 
Paraprofessional Personnel See Also 
Attendants Aes Poni tric 
gp Teacher Aides] 9159, 9180, 9197, 
Parapsychological Phenomena [Scc Par- 


АЗ 
р 
28 
i 


tudes, Parental Pormiasivencss] 8904, 
8956, 8973, 8987, 9019, 9319, , 9420, 
9451, 9605, 9608, 9775, 9785 


Рагем Background [Sec 
Also d Background, Family 

[See Also Family 
Structure, Father Absence] 9303 
Parental Attitudes 


See Also Fi 
Relations, Parent Relations] 8573, 


8899, 8903, 8979, 9215, 9421, 9451, 9531, 


Parental Permissiveness (See Also Chil- 

Pear Кым Relations 890%, 

Parent Child Relations) 8908 

Parental Role [Sce Family Rela- 

Members, 
Schi. 


tex, Nervous 
Disease See Also Brain 
aa ouem Disorders] 
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Parochial School Education [See Private 
School Education 

Parole [See Legal 

ment Personnel] 9833 

Parsons [See Ministers oa 


Partial Reinforce- 
ment Schedules! 

Partially 1 [See Also 
AURI Handica| Handicapped] 


Partially Sighted [See Handicapped] 
See Group Partici tion, 

In! nal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 

[See Birth] [ее Per 
sonality Disorders] 
Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] 
nee [See Also Personality Traits) — 
Pastors [See Ministers (Religion) 


fene 1 

Рим [See vior Disor- 
eene [See Medical Personnel, 
Pathog [e Neuropathology, Psycho- 


Patient [See Personality 
Traits) 

Patient Therapist Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes) 
Patients [See Geriatric 


Patriarchy (Se Family Structure) 
Pattern (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Varia- 


tual Discrimination] 8217, 8253, 8 
8273, 8285, 8300, 8321, 8337, 8663 _ 
Pavlovian Conditioning [See i 
Conditioning]. 

Рау [See Salaries] 

Pearson Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] 


REL pen] 
REESE eh a rene 


Interaction, Behavior, 
teraction] 8868, 8973, 9016, 9171, 9254, 
9414, 9461, 9546, 9856, 9955, 10039 


Peer See Teaching Methods) 
Pelea (See |otritional Deficiencies 
[See Birds) 
[See Prisons] 
Drop Barb cer ens e Азотна 
шга(ез, notic Я 
Sedatives] 8761, 9664 m ы 
Pentothal [See Thiopental 
Pentylenetetrazol 8575, 8734 
Pentylenetetrazole [See Pentylenetetra- 
zol) 


- Peptides 8739 


wer [See Also Related Terms] 
- 8184, 8329, 8392, 8493, 8499, 9508 


Perception (Self) [See Self Perception] 
3 'eness (Personality) [Sco Péron 
ality Traits] 3 
Aftereffect [See Also Afteri- 
mage, Illusions (P. tion)] 8148, 8152, 
8166, 8171, 8244, 8254, ык ABUSE 
Development so - 
nitive Development] 8847, 8873, 8890, 
. 8896, 9451, 9882 
Discrimination [See Also Fig- 
_ шге Ground Discrimination, Odor Dis- 
crimination, Pattern Discrimination] 
8153, 8154, 8175, 8191, 8195, 8339, 8625 
Р Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 


ception)] 
Disturbances [See Also Visual 
Hallucinations] 9445 
Localization [See Auditory 
ual Also Rod And 
Measures [See od An 
Fron Test, Stroop Color Word Test) 
8154, 8163, 9104, 9213, 9252, 9341, 95: 
Motor Coordination 


[See Per- 
ceptual Motor Processes] 

Motor Dev. t [See Mo- 
tor онаи Perceptual Develop- 
теп! 

Perceptual Motor Learning 8297, 8301, 

E205, ES 9945 E 

erceptual Motor Processes [See Also 

pou Pursuit, Tracking, Visual Track- 

ing] 8143, 8144, 8145, 8146, 8154, 8155, 

8295, 8305, 8307, 8310, 8341, 8638, 8751, 
_ 8881, 9915, 9917, 9945 

Pi Orientation [See Also Spatial 
Orientation (Perception)] 8264 
Pi Stimulation [See Also Audito- 
Feedback, Auditory Stimulation, De- 
yed Feedback, Illumination, Loudness, 
itch (Frequency), Prismatic Stimula- 
ion, Sensory Feedback, Somesthetic 
Stimulation, Stereoscopic Presentation, 
Stimulation, Tachist ic Presenta- 
tion, Tactual Stimulation, Taste Stimula- 
tion, Visual Feedback, Visual Stimula- 
tion, White Noise] 8780, 9298, 9945 
Pi Style 8873, 9109, 9335, 9446 
Performance 10035 
Performance Tests 8316, 8592 
Performing Arts [See Dance, Music] 
Pericardium [See Cardiovascular System] 
Peripheral Nerve Disorders [See Nervous 
рет Disorders] 

eripheral Nerves [See Nervous System, 
Olfactory Nerve, Optic Nerve] 


Р, eness (Parental) [See Parental 
Permissiveness] 
Р [See Also Antipsychotic 


Drugs, Antischizophrenic Drugs, Neuro- 
leptic Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] 9649 
Persecution [See Inte: 
teraction, Social Behavior, 
action] 8991 

Perseverance [See Persistance] 
Perseveration [See Thought Disturb- 
ances] 

Уна [See Also Personality Traits] 
Personal Adjustment [See Emotional 
Adjustment] 

Personal Orientation Inventory [See Also 
Personality Measures] 9131, 9138 


rsonal In- 
ial Inter- 
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Personal Space 9047 

Personal Values [See Also Values] 8263, 
8916, 8926, 9123, 9803 

Personality [See Also Related Terms] 
8364 

Personality Assessment [See Personality 


ра Change 9516, 9650, 9723 
9798, 9888, 9916 гунан 
Characteristics [See Person- 
ality Traits] 
Correlates 8436, 8503, 8514, 
9136 


Personality Development [See Also Psy- 
chosocial Development] 8898, 889), 
8902, 8902, 9127, 9 dte E 
Personality Disorders so Antiso- 
cial Personality, Cyclothymic Personali- 
, Narcissistic Personality] 9209, 9229, 
389, 9403, 9597 
Factors (Psychoanalytic) [See 
Psychoanalytic DS Кик 
Personality Inventories [See Personality 
Measures} 


Measures [See Also Bannis- 
ter Repertory Grid, Barrett Lennard 
Relationship Invent, Bender Gestalt 
Test, California F Scale, Childrens Ap- 
расови Test, Differential Personality 

nventory, Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, Fear Survey Schedule, Human 
Figures Drawing, Minn Multiphasic 
Personality Inven, Omnibus Personality 
Inventory, Personal Orientation Inven- 
UM Erico n SU Measures, 

sychological Screening Inventory, Rod 
And Dn Test, Rorschach Text, Six- 
teen Personality Factors Question, State 
Trait Anxiety Inventory, Thematic А, 
ротна est] 8105, $108, 8113, 8117, 
898, 9095, 9103, 9106, 9108, 9125, 9130, 
9133, 9609, 9772, 9977, 10025 
Personality Processes [See Also Related 
Terms] 8970, 9386 
Personality Questionnaires [See Person- 
ality Measures] 

Scales [See Personality 

Measures] 


Personality Surveys [See Personality 
Measures} 


ачай: Tests [See Personality Meas- 
ures 


ness  Authoritarianism, Conformity 
(Personality), Creativit j» Defensiveness, 

idi r nal ty, Emotional 
Instability, Emotionality (Personality), 


Honesty, Hypnotic Susceptibility, i 


ulsiveness, Ind idence (Personali! 
Paternal External ] Locus On mele 


siveness, Persistance, Rigidity (Personal- 
лабу д tibili- 


Personnel Development [See Personnel 
Training] 
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Personnel Evaluation [See Also Job 
Applicant Interviews, Job Applicant 
Screening, Occupational Success Predic- 
tion, Personnel М; ement) 10003, 
10011, 10032, 10050, 10072, 10081, 10087 
Personnel Management [See Also Job 
деиш. Job Applicant Interviews, Job 
Applicant Occupational Suc- 
cess Prediction, Personnel Evaluation, 
Personnel Placement, Personnel Selec- 


tion] 10028 

Бозаш miner ^^ Also Person- 
ni ent] 1 

Pese Rec dient [See Personnel 


Management 

Personnel [See Also Personnel 
Management] 9193, 10017, 10034, 10039, 
10047 


Personnel [See Mental Health 
Personnel Supply] 
Personnel 


ermination [See Personnel 
Management] 
Personnel See Also Inservice 
апаретепі [аш 
i Mili Trainin; The Jol 
Training ] 9l», 9896" 10021, 10037, 
1 


Perspiration [See Sweat] 
Persuasion | [See Also Psychoth- 


Teacher Education, 


Pessimism [See Emotional States, Per- 


ү Traits] л 
Petit Epilepsy [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Epilepsy, Nervous System 
Petting [Sie 5 hosexual Behavior] 
'chosex iehavior| 
Peyote [See Hillucimogenie Drugs, Psy- 
chotomimetic 
Phantom Limbs [= Body Image] 
Pharmacology [ Psychopharmacolo- 


] 
See Drug Therapy] 
рибе [See Respiratory 
Tract оне] 
Pharynx 9816 
Phenaglycodol [See Sedatives] 
Phenelzine [See Also Antidepressant 
Platino [Sce id Drugs] 
Antidepressant 25] 
Phenmetrazine [See (ve Amines, Sym- 


thomimetic Drugs] 8761 
Phenobarbital [See Also Anticonvulsive 


Barbiturates, Hypnotic Drugs, 
Сүт; 9692 d 

Derivatives [See Also 
Chlorpromazine, Fluphenazine, Mesori- 
dazine, Neuroleptic Drugs, Perphena- 
ze Thioridazine, Tran rs gs 

ifluoperazine] 9637, 9663, A 

Los mimis [See Adrenergic 
Blocking Drugs, Amines] j 

[see Also Acids, Amino 
Acids] 8707, 8738 


[See Also Genetic Dis- 


Phi Coefficient [See Statistical Correla- 


tion] ч 

Philosophies [See Also Existentialism, 
Humanism, Metaphysics, Mysticism, 
Realism (Philosophy)] 8087, 8097, 8099, 
8101 Y 
Phobias [See Also шор hobia, 
E obia] 9600, 9620, 9714, 9725, 

9741, 9759 


Phobic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Phonemes [See Also Consonants, Lan- 
uage, Linguistics, Phonetics, Verbal 
‘ommunication, Vowels] 8174, 8213, 
9898 
Phonetics [See Also Consonants, Lan- 
uage, Linguistics, Phonemes, Syllables, 
erbal Communication, Vowels, Words 
(Phonetic Units)] 9073, 9076 
Phonics [See Curriculum] 
Phonology [See Also Grammar, Lan- 
guage, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 8213, 9441 
Phosphatases [See Enzymes] 
Phosphatides [See Acids, Fatty Acids] 
[See Chemical Elements] 
lases [See Also Enzymes] 8708 
Photic Threshold [See Illumination, Vis- 
ual Thresholds] 
с Art [See Art] 
Phot [See Also Communications 
Media] 8479, 9626 
Phot: Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Visual Stimulation] 8529 
Photoreceptors [See Nervous System] 
Phrases [See Language, Linguistics, Ver- 
bal Communication] 
Phylogenesis 9237 
Physical Agility [See Also Motor Proc- 
esses] 8299 
Physical Attractiveness 9011, 9812 
Physical Development [See Also Motor 
Бош; Psychomotor Develop- 
ment, Sexual Development, Speech De- 
velopment] 8744, 3886 
Physical Dexterity [See Motor Processes, 
ere Motor Processes, Physical 
шу 
ysical Education [See Also Curricu- 
lum] 8090 
Physical Endurance 8292 
Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 
Physical Fitness 8313, 9377, 9491 
рока Growth [See Physical Develop- 
Physical Handicaps (Attit Toward) 9531 
Physical Therapists [See Medical Person- 
nel, Бласа Personnel] 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Adre- 
nalectomy, Artificial Respiration, Dialy- 
sis, Hemodialysis, Immunization, In- 
duced Abortion, Male Castration, Medi- 
cal Treatment (General), Neurosurgery, 
Organ Transplantation, Ovariectomy, 
Pinealectomy, Plastic Surgery, Psycho- 
Surgery, Surgery, Thalamotomy] 
Physically [See Also Hand- 
чуен 9480, 9531, 9546, 9945 
hysicians [See Also General Practition- 
Pe Medical Personnel, Pediatricians, 
Srychiatrists] 9149, 9151, 9157, 9163, 
0 0, 9172, 9174, 9175, 9178, 9183, 9194, 
90, ози 9587, 9594, 9619, 9838, 


ysiological 

pes 8661, 8879, 9257, 9278 

Physiological Correlates 8547, 8630, 

PR 9264, 9305, 9726 

Topsychol Р: оа Se 

ences] zd ae Mae 
ysiological Stress [See Also Stress 

8540, 8556, 8558, 3306" 10069, 10106 
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Physiology [See Also Related Terms] 
Physique [See Body Weight, See oi 
Physostigmine [See Also Amines, Choli- 
nergic ] 8673, 8691, 8731 
Pica [See Mania] 
Picks Disease [See Brain Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Presenile Dementia, 
Syndromes] 

[See Also Birds] 8585, 8769, 
8773, 8781, 8785, 8786, , 8793, 8803, 
кын ta $157, 8739 

- ruinae Drugs| 

Plots (АКМ) [SA Arean Pioa 
Her ee Tranquilizing Drugs] 
еч pea rode iu] 
Pipradrol [See Anti t 
Pitch (Frequency) [See Also Auditory 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulation) 
8196, 8201, 9533 
Pitch Decent Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Perception] 


8205 
Pitch [See Auditory Percep- 
tion, Pitch Discrimination] ў 
estore үр Also Cortico- 
E lormones] 8587 
(Hereditary Disorder) [See Phe- 
nylketonuria] 
8311 
(Personnel) [Sec Personnel 


Placement] 
Placental [See Hormones] 


Planarians 8802 

Planning (Management) [See Manage- 
ment n 

Plasma [See Blood acres 
Plastic Surgery [See Also Surgery! 9812 


See Recreation 
4 1 (Childhood) [$ее 


Play ды [Бе EDS Psychoth- 
Pleasure Dore [See Ate? Emotional States] 
8849 


пы [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
Pneumoencephalography [Sce Also Diag- 
nosis, Medical Diagnosis] 9483 К 
Pneumonia [See Respiratory Tract Dis- 
orders] 

Poetry [See Literature! 
Point eril dris [See Statistical 
Correlation] 


Poisoning [See Toxic Disorders] 

Poisson [See Skewed Dis- 
tribution] 

Police [See Also Law Enforce- 
ment Personnel] 8372, 8954, 10008, 
10036, 10073 

Policy Making (Government) [See Gov- 
ernment Policy Making] 

Poliomyelitis [See Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 

Political Attitudes [See Also Political 
Conservatism, Political Radicalism, Po- 
litics] 8915, 8920, 8941, 8966, 8974, 8975, 
9134, 9148 

Political Campaigns [See Politics] 
Poi Candidates [See Also Politics] 
8 
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Political Conservatism [See Also Political 
Attitudes] 8962 

Political Elections [See Politics] 

Political Issues [See Politics] 

Political Liberalism [See Political Atti- 


tudes] 

Political Parties [See Politics] 

Political Processes [See Politics, Voting 
Behavior] 

Political Radicalism [See Also Political 
Attitudes] 8962 
Political 


8974 
Politics [See Also Political Attitudes, 
Political Candidates, Voting Behavior] 
8919 
Pollution [See Ecological Factors] 
[See Family Structure, Mar- 


T [See Apparatus 


Polyneuritis [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Pons [See Brain, Brain Stem, Nervous 


System] 
See Overpopulation, Popula- 
tion (Statistics) 
(Statistics) 8878 
Characteristics 


Porphyria [See Blood and Lymphatic 
Disorders, tic Disorders] p 
Positive Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
Reinforcement] 8629, 9725 

Transfer [See Also Transfer 


Hormones [See Hor- 
mones, Pituitary Hormones] 
Postnatal Period 8590 


Depression [See Depression 


Postpartum 
(Emotion)] 
Followup 9600, 9805, 

9845, 9848 
See Also Chemical Elements, 


Potassium [ 

Metallic Elements] 8578, 8692, 9678 

тту aes [See Antiepileptic 
notic 

Potssslun Tons [See 


Sedatives] 

emical Elements, 
Metallic Elements, Potassium] 
Potential Dropouts [See Dropouts] 
— | ils (Evoked) [See Evoked Poten- 
tials 
ve eg (Drugs) [See Drug Potentia- 
tion 
Poverty Areas [See Environment, Social 
Environments] 
Power 9031, 9330, 9965, 10085 
Practice [See Also Distributed Practice, 
Massed Practice] 8152, 8191, 8296, 8307, 
8347, 8405, 8467 
Practice Effects 8315, 8376, 8401, 8421, 


9895 

tism [See Philosophies] 
Praise [See Also Positive Reinforcement, 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior, Social 
Reinforcement] 8299 
Prayer [See ошон Practices] 
mental Differences] = Denies 


Precognition [See Parapsychology] 
Predictability (Measurement) [ Also 
Statistical Analysis] 8357, 9794, 10011 


"Prediction [See Also Occupational Suc- 
- cess Prediction] 8131, 8158, 8560, 8881, 
-... 9209, 9910 
_ Prediction Errors [See Errors, Type I 
! Errors, Type II Errors] 
_ Predictive Validity 9106, 9133, 9570, 
9739, 9978, 10003, 10031 
is 9368 

. Prednisolone [See Adrenal Cortex Hor- 
mones, Corticosteroids, Hormones, Ster- 
oids] 
Preferences [See Also Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences, Occupational 
Preference] 8140, 8201, 8772, 8848, 8849, 
- 8852, 8979, 9935 
| Preferences (Aesthetic) [See Aesthetic 
Preferences] 
Preferences (Food) [See Food Prefer- 

ces] 


en 
Preferences (Occupational) [See Occupa- 

ional Preference] 

_ Preferred Rewards [See Reinforcement, 

Rewards] 


E 8746, 9303, 9576, 9815 
Prejudice [See Also Religious Prejudices, 
Social Influences] 9850 ы j 
Premarital Intercourse [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Intercourse (Нитап)] 
етае Birth [See Also Birth] 8569, 
Premature Ejaculation [See Also Male 
Orgasm, Psychosexual Behavior, Sexual 
[ кенеп avibus 9591 

Devel it [See Fetus, Physi- 
М cal Development] d 
Prenatal Developmentai Stages [See Fe- 


tus] 

Preschoo! Age Children [See Also Child- 
ren, грае Age Groups] 8124, 
8154, 8218, 8274, 8341, 8360, , 8416, 
8417, 8419, 8444, 8477, 8534, 8869, 8873, 
8876, 8880, 8881, 8883, 8884, 8885, 8894, 
8895, 8900, 9062, 9072, 9079, 9109, 9114, 
9118, 9450, 9456, 9473, 9643, 9734, 9738, 
9882, 9889, 9945, 9964, 9975, 9988 
Preschool Education 8948, 9876, 9877, 
9881, 9908 

Presenile Dementia [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders, 
panic Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 


Presentation Methods [See Stimulus 
Presentation Methods] 

Presentation Modes [See Stimulus Pres- 
entation Methods] 
Pressure 


See Atmospheri 
Conditions} А тур 


Pressure (Blood) [See Blood Pressure] 
erento [See Also Related Terms] 
Preventive Medicine 9550 

Primary Mental Health Prevention 9541 
eid Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment, 

Primary School Students [See Elementa- 


School Students, Students] 
Primates (Nonhuman) [See Also Chim- 


фис», Monkeys] 8841 

idone [See Anticonvulsive Drugs, 
Antiepileptic Drugs] 
Printed Communications Media [See 
Communications Media] 
Printing (Handwriting) [See Also Hand- 
writing, Language, Verbal Communica- 
tion, Written Language] 8295 
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Prismatic Stimulation [See Also Percep- 
tual Stimulation, Stimulation, Visual 
Stimulation] 8226 

Prison Personnel [See Law Enforcement 


Personnel] 

Prisoners [See Also Prisoners Of War] 
8335, 9362, 9373, 9375, 9418, 9422, 9833 
Prisoners Dilemma Game [See Also 
Games] 9037 


Prisoners Of War [See Also Prisoners] 
9276 
Prisons [See Also Correctional Institu- 
tions] 9418, 9828 
Private Schoo! Education Spar 
Privileged Communication 
Proactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
ence (Learning)] 8366, 8391, 8434, 8470, 
8642, 8705 
Probability [See Also Chance (Fortune), 
Response Probability, Statistical Proba- 
bility] 8302, 8333, 8352, 8367, 8420, 8483 
8349, 8350, 8351, 

8358, 8377, 8382, 8428, 8869 
Probation [See Legal Processes] 
Probation Officers [See Law Enforce- 
ment Personnel] 

Drinking [See Alcohol Drinking 
Patterns] 
Problem 


Process Psychosis [See Also Psychosis] 
9311, 9348 


Process See Рг Psy- 
ong ne Mafia 
Processes (Associative) [See Associative 


Processes 
Processes (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
ccs iaa See Mi 
) [ оїог Processes] 
Processes (Social) [See Social Processes] 
razine [See Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Antischizophrenic Drugs, Neuro- 
leptic Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] 
Professional Communication [See Scien- 
tific Communication] 
Professional Consultation [See Also 
Mental Health Consultation] 9153, 9174, 
9543, 9842, 9867 
8128, 8161, 


Contribution 

8241, 8267, 8289, 8298, 8301, 8326, 8332, 
8336, 8384, 8447, 8488, 8521, 8605, 8652, 
8776, 8854, 8898, 9140, 9219, 9453, 9454 
Professional Criticism 8106, 8129, 8133, 
8766, 9131, 9278, 9337, 9375, 9559, 9575, 
Au 9785, 9837, 10084, 10105 

fessional Reply 8103, 8336, 
8475, 8488, 9138, 9257, 9563, 9579, 10079 
Professional Ethics 9149, 9162, 9170, 


9363, 9553, 9713, 10013 

Professional Meetings And Symposia 

See Also Scientific Communicati 

Docs, 9778 canon] 

Professional Newsletters [See Scientific 

Communication] 

Professional Standards 9149, 9153, 9290 

Professors [See College Teachers] 

Profiles (Measurement) 8109, 8142, 9112 
Also 


Profoundly Mentally Retarded [See 
Handicapped, Mentally Кеше 9463 
Hs [See Also Hormones] 8682, 


pH 9423, 9506, 9564, 9601, 9739, 


Xxix 


Program Evaluation (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Program Evaluation (Mental Health) 
[See Mental Health Pro; Evaluation] 
Instruction Also Teach- 
ing Methods] 9891, 9896, 9905, 9907 

Learning [See Programed 
Instruction] 

Teaching [See Programed 
Instruction) 

Textbooks [See Instructional 


Media] 
Programing (Computer) [See Computer 
Software] 
itis hore (Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health ams] 
Project F: Through [See Educational 
Programs] 

Head Start [See Also Education- 
al Programs] 9889 


ii су (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 


Projective Personality Measures [See 
Also Bender Gestalt Test, Childrens 
Apperception Test, Human Figures 
Drawing, Personality Measures, Projec- 
tive Techniques, Rorschach Test, The- 
matic Apperception Test] 10073 

ive Te [See Also Bender 
Gestalt Test, Childrens Apperception 
Test, Human Figures Drawing, Projec- 
tive Personality Measures, Rorschach 
ae Thematic Apperception Test] 9335, 


Projective Testing Technique 9184 
Projective Tests [See Projective Person- 


ality Measures] 
Prolactin [See Gonadotropic Hormones, 


Hormones] 
Prolixin [See Fluphenazine] _ 
Promazine [See Antipsychotic Drugs, 
Antischizophrenic , Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, Tran- 
сонша Drugs] 
Promisculty [Sce P ае Dd ior] 
chosexual Behavior 
Pronouns E ammar, Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 
Pronunciation [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] "s 
Propaganda [See Social Influences 
di rinse [ee Also Adrenergic Block- 
ing Drugs, Alcohols] 8706, 8741, 8750 
Proprioceptors [See Nervous System] 
Prose [oe Also Autobiography, Litera- 
ture] 8442 ` 
Prostheses [See Medical Therapeutic 
Devi 


ices) : 
Prostitution [See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Proteases [See Enzymes } 
Protein : Disc ders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 
Protein Metabolism 


[See Also Metabol- 
ism] 8615 


Protest (Student) [See Student Activism] 
Protestantism [See Religious Beliefs] 

Pruritus [See Skin Disorders, Sym toms] 
a [See Psychosomatic Disor- 
Pseudoneurotic Schizophrenia [See Psy- 
chosis, Schizophrenia] = 


Psychosis, Schizophrenia) 
[See Hallucinogenic Drugs] 
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Psychedelic Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 8736, 9658 
Psychiatric Aides [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Paraprofessional Personnel, Psychiatric 
Hospital Staff] 9197 
Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychiatric Clinics [See Also Clinics] 
9173, 9222, 9558, 9793, 9858, 9973 
Psychiatric Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ders] 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission [See Also 
Hospitalization, Institutionalization, 
Psychiatric Hospitalization] 9239, 9300, 
9844, 9847, 9849 
Psychiatric Hospital [See Also 
Therapeutic Community] 9377, 9661, 
9747, 9792 
Psychiatric Hospital! Readmission [See 
Hospitalization, Institutionalization, 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission, Psychi- 
atric Hospitalization] 
Psychiatric Hospital Staff [See Also 
Medical Personnel, Mental Health Per- 
sonnel, Psychiatric Aides] 9168, 9192, 
9195, 9200 
Psychiatric Hospitalization [See Also 
Committment (Psychiatric), Hospitaliza- 
tion, Institutionalization, Psychiatric 
Hospital Admission] 9268, 9309, 9344, 
9837, 9840, 9843, 9844, 9848, 9851 
Psychiatric Hospitals [See Also m 
tals, Residential Care Institutions] 9560, 
9841, 9845, 9846 
Psychiatric Nurses [See Medical Person- 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Nurses] 
Psychiatric Patients 8122, 9028, 9093, 
9200, 9214, 9241, 9244, 9246, 9252, 9263, 
9267, 9269, 9272, 9275, 9281, 9282, 9286, 
9288, 9290, 9295, 9308, 9313, 9318, 9326, 
9330, 9332, 9335, 9351, 9355, 9364, 9409, 
9417, 9489, 9530, 9547, 9549, 9561, 9565, 
9570, 9581, 9590, 9606, 9636, 9641, 9657, 
9661, 9683, 9692, 9693, 9705, 9739, 9777, 
9829, 9832, 9841, 9843, 9844, 9845 
Psychiatric Social Workers [See Mental 
Health Personnel, Social Workers] 
Psychiatric Training [See Also Clinical 
Methods Training, Higher Education, 
Medical Education] 9163, 9164, 9165, 
9172, 9173, 9178, 9199 
chiatrists [See Also Medical Person- 
nel Mental Health Personnel, Physi- 
cians] 8991, 9152, 9153, 9162, 9186, 9291, 
9543, 9545, 9566 
Psychiatry [See Also Child Psychiatry, 
Community Psychiatry, Forensic Psychi- 
atry, Neuropsychiatry, Social Psychia- 
Transcuftiral Psychiatry] 9201, 
"0558, 9 80, 


Dis, 9535 9593. 
9662 „ 9540, 9542, > 
Sychic Energizers [See Imipramine] 

Psychoanalysis [See Also Dream - 


сһоїһегару] 9763, 9764, 9765, 
Bree, б, 9768. d. 9770, 9771, 9772, 
eo 9774, 9775, 9716, 9777, 9778, 9779, 
80, 9781, 9782, 9783, 9784, 9785, 9786, 
9787, 9788, 9789 
Psychoanalysts [See Mental Health Per- 
те, Psychotherapists] 
M tation 8874, 8914, 
54, 9061, 9135, 9230, 9244, 9273, 9316, 
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9324, 9370, 9401, 9559, 9573, 9575, 9606, 
9765, 9768, 9784 
Factors [See 


Psychoanalytic : 
Also o, Unconscious (Personality 
Factor)] 8899 

Theory 9061, 9119, 9521, 


9786, 9828 
sl Therapy [See Psychoana- 
is] 
Training [See Clinical 
Methods Training) 


Psychodiagnosis [See Also Diagnosis, 

Psychodiagnostic Interview] 8117, 9148, 

9181, 9213. 9222, 9227, 9238, 9252, 9271, 

9276, 9282, 9335, 9340, 9355, 9356, 9379, 

9450, 9465, 9502, 9519, 9547, 9555, 9560, 

9561, 9564, 9567, 9568, 9569, 9826 
Ciassificat 


(Proc) [Sec 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classificat (Taxon) [See 


Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
jchediagnoetic Interview [See Also 


Diagnosis, Interpersonal Communica- 
tion, Inte: mal Interaction, Inter- 
views, Psychodiagnosis, Social Behavior, 
Social Interaction] 9301, 9352 
Psy Typologies 9219, 9221, 
9240, 9338 

[See Psychotherapeutic 


Techniques, Psychoth 1 
niques, 

Peychodymamics 9531, 9555, 9579 
Psychogenesis 


cee ee 
velopment, itive velopment, 
Emotional Development, Lan; e De- 
velopment, Perceptual Development, 
Personality Development, Psychomotor 
De Pd Develop- 
ment, Speech Development] 
Psychogenic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
matic br pater БЕУ] 

Parapsychology, 

[See Also Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication] 


, 9431 
Psychological Screening Inventory [See 
Also Personality Measures, Selection 


Tests] 9241 
Stress [See Also Stress] 
8322, 8431, 8552, 8567, 9117, 9281, 9351, 
9522, 9538, 10035 
a Ti [See Also 


Scientific Communication] 9038, 9337 


[See Also Clinical Psychol- 
ogists, School Psychologists] 9291, 9885 
Psychology Applied Psycholo- 


See 
g c Hop oe 
chology, Psychology, - 
‚ Neuri ology, Physiological Psy- 
cholo; оша] PE oer Social Sci- 
ences| 8085, SO 
Psychometrics d [See Also 
Motor Development, Physical Develop- 
ment, Speech 'elopment] 9975 
Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor os А E i] 
Psychoneurosis leurosis 
Psychopath [See Antisocial КУЗЕТУ 


Psychopathology 8711, 9075, 9232, 924 
9313, 9324, 933 3, 9345. 9366, 3481 
Psychopathy 9257, , B 
Psychopharmacology 8724, 9662, 9698 
Psychophysical Measurement 8139, 8151, 
8164, 8177, 8227, 8231, 8233, 8250, 8252, 
8486 


XXX 


Disorders [See Psy- | 
chosomatic Disorders] 4 
Psychophysiology 8562 
Psychosexual Behavior [See Also Eroti- 
cism, Heterosexuality, Homosexuality, 
Human Courtship, Incest, Male Homo- 
sexuality, Male Orgasm, кедр 
Premature Ejaculation, Каре, Sex Roles, 
Sexual Deviations, Sexual Function Dis- | 
turbances, Sexual Intercourse (Human), | 
Transvestism] 8921, 8956, 8959, 9077, | 
9127, 9366, 9556, 9727 
[See Also Acute Psychotic | 
Episode, Acute Schizophrenia, Affective 
Psychosis, Alcoholic We Cataton- 
ic Schizophrenia, Childhood Psychosis, 
Childhood Schizophrenia, Chronic Psy- 
chosis, Chronic Schizophrenia, Delirium 
Tremens, Hebephrenic Schizophrenia, 
AU deve Psychosis, Korsa- 
koffs Psychosis, Manic ressive Psy- 
E лене (Psychosis), pes 
Schizophrenia, Process Psychosis, Psy- 
chotic Depressive Reaction, Reactive 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 9124, 9268, 
92779, 9295, 9309, 9322, 9345, 9399, 9457, 
9781, 9793, 9848, 9853, 9855 
Psychosocial t [See Also 
Childhood Play Development, Personal- 
ity Development] 8868, 8883, 8909, 9420 
Mental Retardation [See 


Mental Retardation] 
9829, 9843, 


9845 

Rehabilitation [See Also 

Rehabilitation, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion] 9670, 9818, 9831, 9851, 9858 
Resocialization 9818 


9202, 9204, 9206, 9208, , 9273, 9292, 
9316, 9331, 9347, 9481, 9503, 9521, 9529, 
9538, 9551, 9564, 9568, 9587, 9594, 9607, 
9612, 9625, 9625, 9718, 9814 

[See Also Neurosurgery, 
Surgery, 


lamotomy] 9806 
[See 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 
Family Thi Psychoth 5798. Be 
егару, Psychotheraj 
d Dic Liervention Tech [See 


Psychotherapeutic Methods [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
Outcomes 9270, 9585, 


9588, 9609, 9730, 9783, 9798 
Psychotherapeutic Processes [See Also 
Countertransference, Insight (Psychoth- 
erapeutic Process) Psychotherapeutic 
Resistance, Psychotherapeutic Transfer- 
ence] 9006, 9147, 9150, 9162, 9168, 9174, 
9179, 9199, 9275, 9536, 9568, 9586, 9587, 
9589, 9596, 9601, 9608, 9611, 9615, 9622, 
9627, 9631, 9712, 9775, 9780, 9783, 9785, 
9786, 9797, 9838, 9965 

Ps ic Processes) aoo 
ierapeutic 544, 9566, 
TS ast peut ] 


Psychotherapeutic Techniques [See Also 
Autogenic Training, Dream Analysis, | 
Mutual Storytelling Technique] 9222, 
9227, 9563, 9579, 9592, 9603, „9607, 
9614, 9617, 9619, 9620, 9621, 9623, 9625, 
9626, 9627, 9628, 9632, 9633, 9658, 9730, 
9743, 9757, 9760, 9763, 9767, 9769 


Crisis Intervention] 


ipist Attitudes 0167. э a 
sychotherapists [See so len! 
ысуу фегару [54 PAIS Child Psychoth 

е Also sychoth- 
'rapy Dream Analysis, Encounter 
|) Group Therapy, Family Therapy, Grow 
otherapy, Hypnotherapy, Individ- 
7 Коо Insight Therap’ 
| Persuasion Therapy, Play Therapy, P: 
1oanalysis, Psychotherapeutic Counsel- 
ing, ешо Therapy, Therapeutic Com- 
unity] 9243, 9583, 9586, 9594, 9599, 
d 


12, 9613, 9630, 9634 
[See Also Clini- 


1 у 

К Metodi ona), 9151, 9175, 
| Poeno Depressive R [See Al 
! ic ive Reaction [See Also 
Affective Disturbances, Affective Psy- 
chosis, ression (Emotion), Emotion- 
‘al States, Psychosis] 9289 

(Acute) [See Acute 


[See Also Ly- 
aylamide] 8695 

exual Development] 
inion] 
See Medi- 


ublic Health Services [See Also Com- 
unity Services] 9794 
Opinion 8904 


Speaking [See Also Language, 
M но E 
| imphysema [See Respirator 
IL Tract Disorders] йы 
monary Tuberculosis [See Respiratory 
t Disorders] 
(Arterial) [See Arterial Pulse] 
shment [See Also Reinforcement] 
, 8220, 8813, 8829, 9394, 9738 
(Eye) 8479 


ines] 
suit (Rotary) [See Rotary Pursuit 
idal Tracts [See ND Д 
idotomy [See Neurosurgery, Sur- 


К КУША [$ее Мапа] 


Q Sort Testing Technique [See Testing 
Methods] 
Quadruplets [See Family Members, Si- 


bli 
Qui [See Birds] 


uartimax Rotation [See Factor Analy- 
Rotation, -Statistical 


sis, Orthogonal 
Analysis] 
Questionnaires 8114 

Questionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Questionnaires (Opinion) [See Attitude 
Measures] 

Questionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 
sonality Measures] 


Rabbits 8508, 8525, 8590, 8721, 8760 


Race (Anthropological) [See Also Cauca- 
ians, Negroes] 9030 
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Race Attitudes [See Also Racism] 8418, 
8931, 8937, 8945, 8976, 9014, 9039, 9893, 
9906 

Racial Differences 8345, 8381, 8891, 
8932, 8937, 8984, 9007, 9056, 9116, 9393, 
10041, 10042, 10059, 10060 

Racial Discrimination 8935 TU ES, 
Racial Integration [See Also School 
Integration (Racial) Social Processes] 
$96. 


Racial Segregation (Schools) [See School 


Integration (Racial)] 
Racism [See Also Race Attitudes] 8945, 
9906 
Radiation 8188 
Radical Movements [See Political Revo- 
lution] 
Radicalism (Political) [See Political Rad- 
icalism] 
Radiculitis [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Radio [See Communications Media, 
Mass Media] 

[See Anger] 


Rank Difference Correlation [See Statis- 
tical Correlation] 

Rank Order Correlation [See Also Statis- 
tical Correlation] 8128 

me [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime, Psychosexu- 
al Behavior, Sexual Intercourse (Hu- 
man)] 8986, 9386 

Eran Eye Movement [See Eye Move- 
ments| 

Rapid Eye Movement Dreams [See REM 
Dreams} 


Rat Learning 8591 О ПШ. 

В , 8616, 8628, 
8636, 8659, 8661, 8686, 8691, 8702, 8710, 
8739, 8778, 8787, 8791, 8796, 8804, 8807, 
8808, 8809, 8813, 8827 
Rate (Heart) [See Heart Rate] 
Rating 9171, 9986 
Rating Scales 8107, 8250, 8338, 8916, 
9364, 9382, 9570, 10024 
Ratio Reinforcement [See Fixed Ratio 


Reinforcement] 
Rationalization [See Defense Mecha- 
nisms] 


Rats [See Also Norwa: Rats, Rodents] 
8490, 8506, 8507, 8515, 8522, 8526, rx 
8539, 8544, 8551, 8554, 8556, 8557, 8560, 
8563, 8567, 8575, 8578, 8579, 8582, 8586, 
8588, 8589, 8591, 8593, 8594, 8595, 8596, 
8597, 8598, 8600, 8601, 8603, 8605, 8606, 
8608, 8611, 8613, 8614, 8616, 8618, 8620, 
8621, 8622, 8623, 8624, 8625, 8627, 8629, 
8631, 8632, 8633, 8634, 8635, 8636, 8637, 
8638, 8639, 8642, 8644, 8645, 8647, 8649, 
8651, 8652, 8653, 8654, 8655, 8657, 8659, 
8662, 8663, 8664, 8665, 8666, 8668, b 
8671, 8674, 8675, 8678, 8680, 8682, 8684, 
8686, 8690, 8691, 8692, 8693, 8698, 8699, 
8700, 8701, 8702, 8703, 8704, 8705, 8706, 
8708, 8709, 8710, 8714, 8718, 8719, 8722, 
8726, 8729, 8732, 8737, 8739, 8741, 8742, 
8745, 8746, 8747, 8748, 8753, 8754, 8756, 
8757, 8759, 8770, 8771, 8774, 8776, 8777, 
8779, 8780, 8782, 8783, 8784, 8789, 8792, 
8794, 8795, 8797, 8799, 8800, 8809, 8811, 
8813, 8818, 8820, 8821, 8822, 8823, 8824, 


8827, 8837, 8840, 8844, 8846, 8847, 8848, 
8857, 8861 

Rauwolfia [See Sedatives] 

Reaction Formation [See Defense Mech- 


anisms] 

Reaction Time [See Also Response Par- 
ameters] 8204, 8222, 8258, 8265, 8302, 
8306, 8309, 8319, 8347, 8397, 8405, 8432, 
8437, 8451, 8471, 8513, 8912 

Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions] [See 

Reactive Depression Affective Dis- 
turbances, Depression (Emotion), Emo- 
tional States] 

Reactive Psychosis [See Also Psychosis] 
9311, 9348 

Reactive mia [See Reactive 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 

Readaptation [See Adaptation] 
Readiness (Reading) [See Reading Read- 
iness] 

Readiness (School) [See School Readi- 


ness] 
Reading [See Also Oral Reading, Silent 
Reading] 8815, 8875, 9186, 9923, 9986 
Reading Ability 8197, 9970 
Reading Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement, Achievement] 9892, 
9911, 9913, 9914, 9915, 9917, 9923, 9925, 
9932, 9941, 9947, 9980 

Comprehension 9887, 9920, 
9933 


Reading [See Also Dyslexia] 
9438, 9459 


Reading Education [See Also Curricu- 
Кешн nese i [Se I tional 

terials e Instructional 
Кейш Measures 9970, 9980 
Reading Readiness 9895, 9910 
Reading Speed 8442, 9887 

(Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Readjustment] = 
Realism (Philosophy) [See Also Philoso- 
hies] 8101 
9786 

Therapy [See Also Psychothera- 


Reality 
p 9903 

[See Also Cognitive Process- 
es, Inductive Deductive Reasoning, In- 
ference, Thinking] 8371, 8413 — — . 
Rebuttal [See Professional Criticism 


Reply] 
Recall (Dreams) [See Dream Recall] 
Recall See Also Free Recall, 
Retention] 8199, 8354, 8356, 8360, 8373, 
8399, 8401, 8408, 8425, 8430, 8431, 8434, 
8439, 8440, 8441, 8448, 8463, 9523, 9562 
Recidivism [See Also Antisocial Behav- 
ior, Behavior Disorders] 9366, ieee jv 
Reciprocal Inhibition Therapy 
Behavior Modification, Behavior Thera- 
у] 8629, 9600, 9760 у 
аа ity [See Also Social Behavior] 


Recognition (Learning) [See Also Reten- 
tion] 8206, 8265, 8326, 8351, 8354, 8365, 
8369, 8407, 8421, 8427, 8429, 8438, 8459, 
8460, 9030, 9059 

Reconstruction (Learning) [See Reten- 
tion] 

Reconstructive Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 


Recorders See Tape Recorders] 
Recovery Guna) 8674, 9309 


Recreation [See Also Athletic Participa- 
tion, Basketball, Dance, Sports, Summer 
Camps (Recreation)] 8090 

Recreation Therapy [See Art Therapy, 
Dance Therapy, Music Therapy] 
Recreational y Camps [See Summer 
Camps (Recreation)] 

Red pes [See Mesencephalon] 
Reductionism [See Philosophies] 
Reenlistment (Military) [See Military 
Enlistment] 

Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Responses] 

Reflexes [See Also Eyeblink Reflex, 
Orienting Reflex, Startle Reflex] 8576, 
8801, 8877 

Reformatories [See Also Correctional 
Institutions] 9418 

Refraction Errors [See Errors] 

Regression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
ee Defense Mechanisms] 9270, 9765, 
Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation] 9198, 9379, 
9532, 9819, 9820, 9821, 9822, 9823, 9824, 
9830, 9858 

Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] 

Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 

Rehabilitation Centers [See Sheltered 
Workshops] 

Reinforcement [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, Fixed Interval Rein- 
forcement, Fixed Ratio Reinforcement, 
Negative Reinforcement, Positive Rein- 
forcement, Praise, Punishment, Rein- 
forcement Amounts, Reinforcement 
Schedules, Rewards, Secondary Rein- 
forcement, Self Reinforcement, Social 
Reinforcement] 8422, 8600, 8652, 8783, 
8785, 8786, 8811, 8813, 8824, 9004, 9304, 
9412, 9710, 9728, 10002 

Reinforcement Amounts [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 8776, 8797, 8826 
Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Fixed 
Ratio Reinforcement, Reinforcement] 
8374, 8415, 8474, 8506, 8636, 8640, 8769, 
8774, 8777, 8780, 8788, 8794, 8800, 8803, 
B 8812, 8818, 8863, 9154, 9435, 9447, 


Relapse (Disorders) 9539 

Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 

oo Therapy [See Psychothera- 
elaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 

Sensitization Therap S Di 

Reliability (Statistical) [See Statistical 

Reliability] 

Reliability (Test) [See Test Reliability] 

ee [See Also Related Terms] #01, 


Relelosity [See Also Religious Beliefs] 


Res ОТПЕН Also Judaism, 
Si 
9376 9408 , 8973, 9115, 9134, 9293, 


Religious Literature [See Bible] 
oo Personnel [See Ministers (Reli- 
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Religious Practices [See Also Medita- 
tion] 8924 
Religious Prejudices [See Also Prejudice, 
Social Influences] 9724 
ken Dream Deprivation [See Depriva- 
tion] 
REM Dreams [See Also Dreaming] 8332, 
8538, 8549 
REM Sleep [See Also Sel 8332, 8534, 
8554, 8565, 8630, 8648, 8730, 8735, 8763, 
8864, 9253, 9525 
Remedial Reading [See Reading] 

ing [See Retention] 
Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 


Professional Criticism Reply] 
Repression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 9092, 9125 
Reptiles [See Lizards] 

Research [See Experimentation] 
Research Design [See Experimental De- 
sign] 

pee Methods [See Methodology] 
Resentment [See Hostility] 

Reserpine [See Also Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, tives, 
Tranquilizing Р] 8520, 8684, 8707, 
8738 

Residence Halls [See Dormitories] 
Residency (Medical) [See Medical Resi- 


dency] 

Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 
ants (Institutions)] 

Residential Care Institutions [See Also 
Halfway Houses, HE oris 
Hospitals] 9193, 9667, 9731, 98 
Resistance (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Resistance] 

Resistance (Skin) [See Skin Resistance] 
Resocialization (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Resocialization] 

Resource Teachers [See Educational 
Personnel, Teachers] 

Respiration 8542, 8549, 8551, 8679, 9211, 


9604 

Respiration (Artificial) [See Artificial 
Respiration] 

Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See 
Drugs] 


Respiratory Distress [See Dyspnea, 
Symptoms] 
Re tory System [See Larynx, Phar- 


Respiratory Tract Disorders [See Also 
As , Bronchial Disorders, Dyspnea] 
9486 


Respondent Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
[See Also Response 
Parameters] 8 
Bias 8273, 8371, 9241 
Response Duration [See Response Par- 


ameters] 
Response Frequency [See Also Response 
Parameters] 8800 
Response Generalization [See Response 
Parameters] 
Response Lag [See Reaction Time] 
Response [See Also Response 
Parameters] 8293, 8446, 8773, 9755 
Response Parameters [See Also Interres- 
ponse Time, Reaction Time, Response 
Amplitude, Response Frequency, Re- 
deu Latency, Response Probability, 
mse Set, Response Variability] 
8272, 8417, 8757, 990: 
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Response Probability [See Also Chance 
(Fortune), Probability, Response Param- 
eters] 8432 
Response Set [See Also Response Par- 
ameters] 8211, 8435, 9567 
Response Speed [See Reaction Time] 
Response $ ра у Tmel 
Response [See Also Response 
Parameters] 8474, 8765, 8779, 10002 
[See Conditioned Emotional 
Responses, Conditioned Responses, 
Emotional Responses, Orienting Re- 


mses] 
Hesponsibility 8868 
Restlessness [See Also Emotional States, 
Symptoms] 9497 
(Mental) [See Mental Retar- 
dation] 


Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 
tarded] 

Retarded Speech Development [See 
Speech Disorders] 

[See Also Recall (Lean 
Recognition (Learning) 8428, 8457, 
8576, 8610, 8616, 8618, 8654, 8663, 8669, 
8720, 8762, 8771, 8782, 8789, 8814, 8820, 


9896, 9940 

Retention Measures [See Free Recall, 
Recall (Learning), Recognition (Learn- 
су ne Formation [See Brain, Brain 
Stem, Nervous унеш 


0064 

Retroactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
ence (Learning)] 8426, 8450, 8466, 9523 
Reversal Shift Learning [See Also Con- 
e Learning] 8419, 8424, 8602, 8643, 

, 8659, 8673, 8710, 8852, 8876, 9311 
Review (Of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 
Revolutions (Political) [See Political Rev: 
olution] 
Rewards [See Also Reinforcement] 8144, 
8821, 8869, 9021, 9447, 9894 
Rh Incompatibility [See Blood and 
Lymphatic Disorders, Genetic Disor- 
denm 


Rheoencephalography [See Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
Rheumatism [See Arthriti 


iS 

ими Arthritis [See Also Arthritis] 
Ribonuclease [See Enzymes] 

Ribonucleic Acid [See Also Acids] 8563 
Rigidity (Personality) [See Also Person- 
ality Traits] 9145, 9320, 9335 

Riots [See Also деше Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersonal Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 8976 
Risk Taking [See Also Social Behavior] 
8483, 9974, 10082, 10100, 10105 

Ritalin [See Methylphenidate] 

Rites (Religion) [See Religious Practices] 
Rites Of Passage [See Sociocultural 
Factors] 

oe (Religion) [See Religious Prac- 
ICES | 

Rivalry [See Interpersonal Interaction. 
Social Behavior, Scxial Interaction] j 
RNA (Ribonucleic Acid) [See Ribonu- 
cleic Acid] 

Robins [See Birds] 


A Rod And Frame Test [See Also Perceptu- 
Measures, Personality Measures] 

104, 9308 } 7 
Rodents [See Also Chinchillas, Gerbils, 
Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, Mice, Norway 

| Rats, Rats] 8766, 8845, 8850, 8852 

Rods (Eye) [See Nervous System, Neu- 

tons, Retina, Sensory Neurons] 

IM Roentgenography [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
| cal Diagnosis, Гаа mnocieephalogrephy) 

| Role ( lor) [See Counselor Role] 

Role Conflicts 10029, 10033 

‘ole 8945, 9405 

‘ole Perception 8892, 8967, 9836, 9871, 

0008, 10062 

Role Playing 9013, 9199, 9790, 9831, 

9869 

| - Roles [See Parental Role, Sex Roles] 
pen Catholicism [See Religious Be- 

||. liefs] 


Roommates [See Students] 
‘orschach Test [See Also Personality 
- Measures, Projective Fersonality Meas- 
ures, Projective Techniques] 8103, 8106, 
9093, 9334, 9398, 9419, 9739 
4 [See Also Perceptual 
Motor Processes, Tracking] 8301, 9207 
. ROTC Students [See College Students, 
- Military Personnel, Students, Volunteer 
[| Personnel] 
1 RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
| Rulon Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
[See Also Motor Performance, 
otor Processes] 8811 
ural Em [See Also Environ- 
ent, Social Environments] 8215, 8934, 
4. 8941, 9802, 9863, 9917, 9971 


F Sacral Spinal Cord [See Nervous System] 
» Personality [See Personality 


m [See Personality Disor- 


Safety [See Air Traffic Control, High- 
рву Safety, Occupational Safety] 
S; Bee Also Employee Benefits] 
10070, 10092 

Sales Personnel [See Also Business And 
Industrial Personnel, White Collar 
Workers] 10012, 10044 

Salesmen [See Sales Personnel] 

Saliva [See Body Fluids] 

pama [See Also Secretion (Gland)] 
Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sampling (Experimental) [See Random 
Sampling] 
Sanatoriums [See Hospitals, Residential 
Care Institutions] 

Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 

Satisfaction [See Job Satisfaction, Need 
Satisfaction] 
Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures] 
Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligence 
Measures] 
Scales (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries] 
Scales (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 

Scales (Rating) [See Rating Scales] 
Scaling (Testing) 8103, 8106, 8141, 8206, 
9997 
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Scalp Disorders [See Skin Disorders] _ 
Schedules [See Learning 
Schedules] 


Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 

Scheduling (Work) [See Work Schedul- 
in 


Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] ART ase 
Schizophrenia [See cute i- 
zophrenia, Catatonic — Schizophrenia, 
Childhood Exp. Chronic Schi- 
zophrenia, Hebephrenic Schizophrenia, 
Paranoid Schizophrenia, chosis] 
8117, 9234, 9237, 9240, 9242, 9243, 9248, 
9264, 9279, 9283, 9284, 9293, 9296, 9297, 
9301, 9307, 9309, 9311, 9320, 9321, 9323, 
9325, 9328, 9329, 9339, 9340, 9344, 9348, 
9350, 9353, 9354, 9624, 9629, 9644, 9651, 
9663, 9666, 9674, 9678, 9699, 9702, 9729, 


9825 
Schizophrenogenic Family [See Also 
Family Structure] 9303, 9321 


mic Mothers [See Also 
Балшу Members, Mothers, Parents] 
9303 
Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
ers: Aptitude [See Academic Apti- 
tude] 


School Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 

School Adjustment 9937, 9983 

School Administration [See Educational 
Administration] 

School Administrators [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, School Principals] 9866 
School Age Children [See Also Chil 
Developmental Age Grou] ] 8124, 8182, 
8197, 8214, 8218, 8274, 8321, 8392, 8394, 
8418, 8419, 8436, 8455, 8868, 8871, 8872, 
8875, 8884, 8885, 8886, 8890, 8892, 8894, 
8897, 8901, 8902, 8908, 8909, 8937, 8999, 
9021, 9027, 9051, 9056, 9063, 9128, 9143, 
9265, 9336, 9389, 9433, 9435, 9437, 9438, 
9443, 9446, 9459, 9461, 9462, 9464, 9479, 
9485, 9500, 9541, 9600, 9694, 9731, 9734, 
9790, 9857, 9862, 9879, 9892, 9902, 9925, 
9949, 9951, 9952, 9953, 9954, 9955, 9970, 
9985, 9988, 9999 

School Counselors [See Also Educational 
Personnel] 9863, 9959, 9963, 9972, 9982 
ea Dropouts [See Also Dropouts] 


School Environment [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 9013 
School Facilities [See Dormitories, Edu- 
cational Laboratories] 
mor 

cial In tion, 
8963, $55 P^ Bo 
School Learning 9880, 9891, 9896, 9984. 
School Nurses [See Educational Person- 
nel, Medical Personnel, Nurses] 


See Educati 
данына ау E ксп! 


School Phobia [See Phobias] 

School [See Also Educational 
Personnel, School Administrators] 9871 
School Psychologists [See Also Educa- 
tional Personnel, Mental Health Person- 
nel, Psychologists] 9155, 9867, 9871 


Psychology [See Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Psychology, pieno ed E 
58 Кеайіпеѕѕ 9975 
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School Superintendents [See Educational 
Personnel, School Administrators] 
Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education [See Curriculum] 
Scientific Communication [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 
chological Terminology] 9006, 918, 
9186, 9187, 9565, 9713 
Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 
Scientists [See Also Related Terms] 
8096, 10097 
Sclerosis M System) [See Nervous 
System Disorders 
prese. [See Also Amines, CNS 
ressant Drugs, Sedatives] 8605, 8669, 
8673, 8691, 8728, 8731, 8733 
Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 
lamine] 


Te Бен wm 8125, 
111, , ‚ 8125, 
nod ema 9487, 9988, 10027 
Scotland 9408, 9815 
Stimulation [See Illumination, 
Visi Breton] | 
Scrat See toms) 
Се Aeque [See Job 
Applicant Screenin, 
Tests [See Selection Tests] 
Sculpturing [See Art] 
Sea Gulls [See Birds] С 
Seasonal Variations [See Also Environ- 
mental Effects] 9091, 9357 f 
Secobarbital [See Also Barbiturates, 
Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 8679 
Seconal [See сараана 
Secondary Education 
Reinforcement [See Also Re- 
inforcement] 9435 
Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel White Collar 
Pierio Gland) [See Also Adrenal 
ee Also Adri 
Gland UM д] 8560, 8851 
Sedatives [See Also Amobarbital, Chlor- 
romazine, Haloperidol, Heroin, Pento- 
arbital, Phenobarbital, Reserpine, Sco- 


lamine, Secobarbital, jopental] 
55, 9664, 9684, 9692 n 
(Racial) [See Racial Integra- 
tion] 


Selected Readings 8328, 8919, 8961, 
8978, 9078, 9339, 9553, 9900, 10006 
Selection (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Selection] 


Selection Tests [See Also Psychological 

К» Inventory] 8118, 9439, 9978, 
1 

Selective Breeding [See Animal Breed- 


Actualization 9006, 9098, 9131, m 
Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation! 
Self Concept [се Also Self Esteem] 
8900, 8902, 9116, 9120, 9129, 9233, 9377, 
9452, 9469, 9602, 9777, 9787, 9883, 9886, 
9951, 9962, 9983 
Self Confidence [See Self Esteem]  . 
Self Control [See Also Personality Traits] 
8543, 8570, 8949, 9384 
Self Disclosure 


Self Esteem [See Also Self Concept] 


Image [See Self Concept] 


Self Mutilation [See Also Behavior 
Disorders] 8835, 9394 

Self Perception 8933, 8973, 9097, 9121, 
9267, 9421, 9626, 9773, 9873 

Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement [See Also Reinforce- 
ment] 8823, 9384 

Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 

Self Stimulation [See Also Stimulation] 
8543, 8555, 8571, 8621, 8627, 8644, 8652, 
8655, 8668, 8671, 8676, 8685, 8706, 8718, 
8727, 8757, 8761, 8821, 8823 

Selfishness [See Personality Traits] 
Semantic Differential 8107, 9071, 9244 
Semantic Generalization [See Cognitive 
Processes] 

Semantics [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 8213, 8329, 
8338, 8440, 8446, 8462, 8463 

Seminarians [See Students] 

Senescence [See Aged] 

Senile Dementia [See Brain Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Syndromes] 

Senile Psychosis [See Brain Disorders, 


Nervous System Disorders, Organic 
Brain Syndromes, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 

Senior Citizens [See Aged] 


Sensation [See Perception] 

Sense Organ Disorders [See Motion 
Sickness, Nystagmus, Strabismus] 

Sense Organs [See Iris (Eye) Pupil 
(Eye), Retina] 

Sensitivity (Personality) [See Personality 


Traits] 
Sensitivity Training 8997, 9000, 9005, 
9006, 9009, 9012, 9013, 9014, 9187, 9192, 


9196, 9724, 9795, 10021, 10022, 10023, 
10030, 10040 

Sensorimotor Measures 9493 

Sensory Adaptation [See Also Adapta- 
tion, Dark Adaptation, Orienting Reflex, 
Orienting Responses] 8165, 8170, 8194, 
8226, 8266, 8275, 8502, 9298 

Sensory Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 
m Stimulus Deprivation] 8806, 8861, 


Sensory Feedback [See Also Auditory 

Feedback, Feedback, Perceptual Stimu- 

lation, Visual Feedback] 87 

Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 

Motor Processes] 

Sensory Neurons [See Also Auditory 

Sue Nervous System, Neurons] 

Sentence Comprehension 8884, 9058, 

9064, 9069, 9082, 9323 

Sentence Structure [See Also Grammar, 

Language, Linguistics, Syntax, Verbal 

Communication] 8203, 8385, 8425, 8439, 

8456, 8815, 8880, 8894, 9067 

Sentences [See Also Language, Linguis- 

tics, шы Communication] 8385, бала 
Anxiety [See Апхїег 

Sephardim [See Judaism] i 

sida] (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 


Sequential Learning 8370, 8449, 8467, 


9449 
Serial Anticipation [See Also 


ipation (Learning) | 
i Learning, Verbal Learning] 8383, 
Serial Compulsions [See Compulsions] 
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Serial Learning [See Also Serial Antici- 
tion (Learning), Verbal Learning] 
162, 8402, 8410, 8441, 8445, 9280 
Seriousness [See Personality Traits] 
Serotonin [See Also Amines] 8615, 8623, 
8648, 8665, 8675, 8681, 8732, 8743, 9707 
Serotonin ists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 8622, 8763 
See Reserpine] 


Serum Albumin [See Proteins] 
Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
SES (Income) [See Socioeconomic Sta- 
tus] 

Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 9440, 
9454 

Sex Chromosome Disorders [See Also 
Chromosome Disorders, Genetic Disor- 
ders] 9489 

Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] 

em Drive [See Also Motivation] 8722, 
729 

Sex Education [See Also Curriculum, 
Health Education] 8956 

Sex Hormones [See Androgens, Estra- 
diol, Estrogens, Hormones, Progester- 
one, Testosterone] 

Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 

Sex Linked Dev. tal Differences 
[See Also Developmental Differences, 
Human Sex Differences] 8182, 8303, 
8381, 8886, 8889, 8922, 8939, 9318, 9463, 
9859 

Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders [See 
Genetic Disorders] 

Sex Roles [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 8942, 8947, 8967, 8979, 8984, 
9025, 9042, 9089, 9148, 9167, 9461, 9657, 
9859, 9919, 9973, 10015, 10029 

Sexual Abstinence [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 
Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 


Sexual Attitudes 8956, 8959, 8982, 8988, 
9077, 9373 
Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 


havior] 

Development [See Also Physical 
Development] 8956 
Sexual ins [See Also Homosexu- 


ality, Incest, Male Homosexuality, Pedo- 
philia, Psychosexual Behavior, Transves- 
tism] 9401, 9583, 9711 

Sexual Function [See Also 
Premature Ejaculation, Psychosexual 
Behavior] 9717, 9727 

Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Also 
Incest, Psychosexual Behavior, Rape] 
8982 

Sexual Masochism [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 

Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 

Sexual Sadism [See Psychosexual Behav- 
jor, Sexual Deviations 

Sexual Sadomasochism [See Psychosexu- 
al Behavior, Sexual Deviations]. 
Sexuality [See Also Personality Traits] 


9119 
Shamanism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Shame [See Guilt] 
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Shape Perception [See Form And Shape 
Perception) 0. S65 

Sheep 8489, 8500, 8658 

Sheltered We 9819 

Shifts (Workday) [See Workday Shifts] 
Shock [See Also Symptoms] 8525, 8539, 
8560, 8649, 8804, 8809, 8862, 9329 

Shock [See Also Electroconvul- 
sive Shock 


стару] 9548, 9552, 9770 
Shock Units [See Ápparatus, Stimulators 
(Apparatus)] 

[See Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Crime] 
Shopping [See Consumer Behavior] 
Short Term Memory [See Also Memory] 
8187, 8265, 8388, 8431, 8434, 8441, 8445, 
8446, 8464, 8465, 8468, 8469, 8470, 8673, 
8685, 9441, 9445, 9455, 9511, 9528, 9911 
Shoshone Indians [See American Indi- 


ans] 
Shuttle Box Grids [See древна 
Shuttle Box Hurdles [See Apparatus] 
Shuttle Boxes [See Apparatus] 
Si Relations [See Also Family Rela- 
Ew s [See Also Family Membe; 
Siblings iso Famil lembers, 
Heter tic Twins, Мопотуо! 
Twins] 8911 
Sickness (Motion) [See Motion Sickness] 
Side Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 
Addiction, Drug ndency, Drug 
Effects, Heroin Addiction] 9226, 9699 
Sight Vocabulary [See Language, Verbal 
Communication, Vocabulary] 
Sign [See Also Language, 
Verbal Communication] 9306 
Sign Test [See Statistical Analysis, Sta- 
tistical Tests] 

оп) 8139, 


"m Detection (Percepti 

8151, 8160, 8173, 8200, 8204, 8208, 8228, 
8241, 8245, 8246, 8257, 8261, 8264, 8270, 
8279, 8289, 8333, 8344, 8453, 8539, 9341 
Signal Inténsity [See Stimulus pun 


Significance (Statistical) [See Statistical 
сү 

ding [See Also Reading] 8423 
Similarity (: ) [See Stimulus Simi- 
larity] 


Simple Schizophrenia [See Ps 'chosis, 
Sc hrenia] 4 


Simulation [See Also Computer Simula- 
tion, Flight Simulation, Heuristic Mod- 
eling, Mathematical Modeling, Simula- 
tion Games, Stochastic Modeling] 8472, 
8564, 9013, 9869 
Simulation Games [See Also Games, 
Simulation] 9017 
Simulators [See Simulation] 
Sin [See Religious Beliefs] 
[See Personality Traits] 

Sisters [See Family Members, Siblings] 
Sixteen Personality Factors ion 
[See Also Personality Measures] 9286 
Sixteen PF Questionnaire [See Sixteen 
Personality Factors Question] 
Size 8224 
Size (Apparent) [See Apparent Size] 
Size (Group) [See Group Size] 
SEE eun ker ae [See дно Apparent 

» erception] 814 
8222, 855 ption] 9, 8167, 
Skepticism [See Philosophies] 
Skewed Distribution [See Also Frequen- 
ag on. Statistical Analysis] 


‘Skilled Industrial Workers [See Also 
Blue Collar Workers, Business And 
- Industrial Personnel] 10064, 10100, 
10103, 10105 
Skills [See Ability] 
Skin Conduction [See Skin Resistance] 
"Skin Disorders [See Also Dermatitis] 
9206 


Skin Electrical ies [See Electro- 
physiology, Skin Potential, Skin Resist- 
ance 


Skin Potential [See Also Electrophysiol- 
- ору] 8549 

Skin Resistance [See Also Бор 

siology] 8519, 8542, 8547, 9211, 9256, 
- 9394 


- Skin Temperature [See Also Body Temp- 
erature] 8498 
_ Skinner Boxes [See Apparatus] 
Slang [See Also Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, ары 9381 
Sleep [See Also NREM Sleep, REM 
Sleep] 8393, 8497, 8520, 8534, 8538, 
8543, 8565, 8569, 8648, 8682, 8735, 8763, 
8879, 9527, 9549, 9552, 9582, 9679, 9689 
piep. Deprivation [See Also Deprivation] 
81: 
8 Di 
pr 9388 
Sleep Inducing Drugs [See Hypnotic 
Drugs] 
Sleep Treatment [See Drug Therapy] 
Sleepwalking [See Sleep Disorders] 
Slow Learners [See Handicapped) 
Slow Wave Sleep [See NREM Sleep] 
fon Perception [See Olfactory Percep- 
tion) 
_ Smiles с Also Nonverbal Communi- 
cation] 8879 
Smoking (Cigarettes) [See Tobacco 
Smoking] 
.. Smoking (Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


in| 
Snake Phobia [See Ophidiophobia] 
Sociability [See Personalit гай] 
Social Acceptance [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 8963, 9028, 9955 

Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 


ent] 

. Adjustment [See Also Social 
еһауіог] 8998, 9013, 9458, 9666, 9832, 
833, 9856 


lal үк See Social Behavior, 
Social In: yea P 


Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
Behavior, Altruism, Animal Aggressive 
Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
mal Dominance, Animal Maternal Be- 
havior, Animal Mating Behavior, Ani- 
mal Sexual Receptivity, Animal Social 
Behavior, Attack Behavior, Charitable 
Behavior, Competition, Compliance, 
Conflict, Conformity (Personality), Con- 
versation, Cooperation, Double Bind 
Interaction, Friendship, Group Discus- 
sion, Grou Participation, Group Per- 
formance, Interpersonal Attraction, In- 
terpersonal Communication, Interper- 
sonal Compatibility, Interpersonal Influ- 
ences, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 
viewing, Interviews, Job A plicant Inter- 
views, Leadership, Leadership Style, 
Negotiation, Peer Relations, Persecu- 
tion, Praise, Psychodiagnostic Interview, 
Reciprocity, Riots, Risk Taking, Social 
Acceptance, Social Adjustment, Social 


[See Also Insomnia] 
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Drinking, Social Facilitation, Social 
Interaction, Social Perception, Social 
Reinforcement, Violence, War] 8909, 
9854 

Social Casework 9829 

Social Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 
Social Change 8951, 8964, 8994, 9068, 
9846 

Social Class [See Lower Class, Middle 
Class, Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
Status] 

Social Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 

Social Dating [See Human Courtship, 
Inte: nal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 

Social Demonstrations [See Social Be- 
havior] 


Social ation [See Deprivation, 
Social Isolation, Social Processes, Stimu- 
lus Deprivation] 

Social Desirability [See Also Social 
Influences] 9241, 9260 

Social [See Also Alcohol 
Drinking Patterns, Social Behavior] 
8758, 9385 

Social Environments [See Also Animal 
Environments, Classroom Environment, 
College Environment, Communities, En- 
vironment, Environmental Adaptation, 
Home Environment, Kibbutz, Rural 
Environments, School Environment, 
Suburban Environments, Urban Envi- 
ronments, Working Conditions] 8099, 
8835, 8902, 9007, 9846 

Social Equality 8935, 8979 

Social Facilitation [See Also Social Be- 
havior] 8143, 8484, 9480 

Social [See Also Dyads, Minori- 


Groups] 8946, 9326 
Socal Tmmobility [See Social Mobility] 


Also Ethnic Val- 


Communication, In: 1 Compat- 
influences, Inter- 
personal Interaction, Interviewing, In- 
terviews, Job арра Interviews, Ne- 
otiation, Peer Relations, Persecution, 
'sychodiagnostic Interview, Riots, So- 
a PU RAS War] 8931, 

> , , 9200, 9326, 9461, 3 
зво (001 9461, 9841 

Isolation [See Also Deprivati 

Social e Stimulus MSS 


rivation] 

8507, 8566, 8723, 8822, 8828, 8829, 883 
8836, 8837 x wee 
Also Imitation 


Social Learning [See 
(Learning)] 8357, 9180 
Social ljustment. [See Social Ad- 
justment] 


Social Mobility [See Also Social Process- 
es] 8964 

Social Movements [See Also Black Pow- 
er Movement, Civil Rights Movement, 
Homosexual Liberation Movement, Stu- 
dent Activism, Womens Liberation 
Movement] 8950, 8968, 8987, 9018 
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Social P. ion [See Also Social Be- 

havior] 8225, 8369, 8933, 9006, 9011, 

9016, 9023, 9025, 9030, 9031, 9032, 9034, 

9035, 9036, 9037, 9039, 9040, 9042, 9045, 

9046, 9048, 9050, 9051, 9052, 9070, 9171, 

9608, 9873, 10048 

Social Processes [See Also Human Mi- 

gration, Industrialization, Racial Inte- 
ation, School Integration (Racial), 

ial Isolation, Social Mobility, Sociali- 

zation, Urbanization] 8097, 8961 

Social 8867 

Social Psychiatry [See Also Psychiatry] 

9537 

Social Psychologists [See Psychologii 

Social Psy [See Also Appli 

Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 


Social Reinforcement [See Also Praise, 
Reinforcement, Social Behavior] 8299, 
9027, 9179, 9435, 9738 
Social Sciences [See Also Antiropolon 
Applied Psychology, Clinical Psycholo- 
ру, Comparative Psychology, peri- 
mental Psychology, Industrial Psycholo- 
, Neuropsychology, Physiological Psy- 
Bolo 5 [a chology, Social Psychology, 
Sociol 18089, 8092, 8102, 8918 
Social Siem [See Also Stress] 8480 
Social Structure [See Also Lower Class, 
Middle Class] 9195, 9203, 9414 
Social Values [See Also Social Influ- 
ences, Values] 8115, 8915, 8941, 8962, 
8969, 9937, 10060. 
Social Work [See Social Casework] 
Social Work Education 9169, 9177 
Social Workers 9291 
Socialization [See Also Social Processes] 
8485, 8905, 8930, 8945, 9089, 9404 
Socially Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
taged] 


Sociocultural Factors [See Also Accultu- 
ration, Cross Cultural Differences, Cul- 
tural Deprivation, Culture Change, Eth- 
nic Identity, Ethnic Values] 8110, 8345, 
8872, 8891, 8933, 8962, 8994, 9263, 9313, 
9376, 9862, 10075 
Socioeconomic Class Attitudes 10060 _ 
Socioeconomic Status [See Also Family 
Socioeconomic Level, Lower Class, 
Lower Income Level, Middle Class] 
8926, 8927, 8944, 8992, 9007, 9043, 9116, 
9399, 9464, 9834, 9859, 9936, 9971, 
10001, 10009, 10055 { 

[See Also Social Sciences] 
8095 


Sacopath [See Antisocial Personality] 
Antisocial Personality] 
Sodium ros Also Chemical Elements, 
Metallic Elements] 8692, 8699 А 
Sodium Bromide [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Antiepileptic Drugs, Hypnotic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 

Tons [See Chemical Elements, 
Metallic Elements, Sodium] i 
Sodium Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 


tal] 
Somatosensory Cortex [See Brain, Cere- 
bral Cortex, Nervous S Siem] 
Evoked Potentials [See 
Also Electrical Activity, Electrophysiol- 
EA Evoked Potentials] 8183, 8536, 
, 9463 


[See Hormones, Pituitary 
Hormones] 


Somatotypes 8540, 8930 


Somesthetic Perception [See Also Cuta- 
neous Sense, Kinesthetic Perception, 
Pain Perception, Pain Thresholds, Tac- 
tual Perception, Temperature Perce; 
tion, Vibrotactile esholds] 8165, 
8192, 8194, 9530 

Somesthetic Stimulation [See Also Per- 
ceptual Stimulation, Stimulation, Tactu- 
al Stimulation] 8502 

Somnambulism [See Sleep Disorders] 
Sonar [See Apparatus] 

Sons [See Also Family Members] 8982 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] 

Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 

Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 
ization] 

Sound Pressure Level [See Loudness] 
Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 

South America 8088, 8926, 9369 

South Vietnam 9383 

Southeast Asia 8868, 9282 

Space (Personal) [See Personal Space] 
трети [See Also Aviation] 9994, 


Spain 8980 
Spasms [See Symptoms] 
Spatial Discrimination [See Spatial Per- 
ception] 
Spatial Distortion [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion), Spatial Perception] 
Шер Organization [See Spatial Percep- 
tion 
Spatial Orientation (Perception) [See 
Also Perceptual Orientation, Spatial 
Perception] 8165, 8215, 8221, 8233, 8239, 
8243, 8258, 8268, 8271, 8282, 8283, 8312, 
8860, 9530 
Spatial Perception [See Also Apparent 
Movement, Apparent Size, Autol inetic 
Illusion, Depth Perception, Distance 
Perception, Motion Perception, Size 
Discrimination, Spatial Orientation (Per- 
ception), Stereoscopic Vision] 8219, 
8266, 8654, 8896, 9142, 9810 
Spearman Brown Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Special Education 9439, 9857, 9944, 
9945, 9946, 9947, 9948, 9949, 9950, 9951, 
9953, 9956, 9957 
Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
p re Fee Handicapped, Special Edu- 
ation 
Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
ae Disturbed, Special Educa- 

n 
Special Education (Gifted) [See Special 
Education] : А m 
Special Education Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation] 
Special Education (Mentally Retard) [See 
Mentally Retarded, Special Education] 
Special Education (Phys Handicaps) [See 
ет Handicapped, Special Educa- 
Special Education (Visual Handicap) [See 
Special Education] 

pecial Education Students [See Stu- 
dents] 
Special Education Teachers [See Also 
Educational Personnel, Teachers] 9952, 


Specialization i Fi 
Speci Hee [See Academic 
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M Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion) 

Speech [See Verbal Communication] 
Speech And Hearing Measures 9465 
Speech Characteristics [See Also Articu- 
lation (Sj h), Pronunciation, Speech 
Rate, Verbal Communication] 9023, 
9055, 9072, 9074, 9271, 9441, 9455, 9468, 
9571, 9816 

Speech Development [See Also Motor 
Development, Physical Development, 
Psychomotor Development] 9479 
Speech Disorders [See Also Articulation 
Disorders, Dysarthria, Elective Mutism, 
Mutism, Stuttering] 9182, 9212, 9474 
Speech Handicapped [See Handicapped] 
Speech Measures [See Speech And 
Hearing Measures] 

Speech Pauses [See Speech Characteris- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 

Speech Perception [See Also Audito: 
Perception] 8174, 8203, 8213, 8446, 8884, 
8885, 9065, 9072, 9441, 9467, 9492 
Speech Pitch [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation, Pitch (Frequen- 
cy), Speech Characteristics, Verbal Com- 


munication] 
Speech i (Mechanical) [See 
Verbal Communication] 
Speech Rate [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 9055 
Speech Rhythm [See Speech Characteris- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 
Speech Therapy 9470, 9471, 9472, 9474, 
9477, 9478, 9534 
Speed [See Velocity] 
Speed (Response) (See Reaction Time] 
Spelling [See Also Curriculum] 9892 
Spinal Cord [See Dorsal Roots, Nervous 
System] 
Spinal Fluid [See Cerebrospinal Fluid] 
Spinal Ganglia [See Ganglia, Nervous 
System] 
pinal Nerves [See Nervous System] 
Spinothalamic Tracts [See Nervous Sys- 
tem] 
Spokane Indians [See American Indians] 
Sports [See Also Basketball, Recreation] 
8310, 8929 
[See Also Family Members, 
Housewives, Wives] 9727 
Depression [See Also Brain 
Stimulation, Stereotaxic Techniques, 
Stimulation] 8490 
[See Rodents] 
Stammering [See Articulation Disorders, 
Dysarthria, Speech Disorders] 
rores Deviation [See Statistical Anal- 
sis 
Standardization (Test) [See Test Stand- 
ardization] 
Standards (Professional) [See Profession- 
al Standards] 
Stanford Binet Scale [See 
Also шене Меазигез] 9439 
e [See Also Reflexes] 8705, 
9 
Starvation [See Also Nutritional Defi- 
ciencies] 8593 
зе Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
IS | 
State Trait Anxiety Inventory [See Also 
Personality Measures] 10018 
Statistical Analysis [See Also Analysis Of 
Variance, Chi Square Test, luster 
Analysis, Consistency (Measurement), 
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Factor Analysis, Frequency Distribu- 
tion, Interaction Analysis (Statistics), 
Item Analysis (Statistica), Orthogonal 
Rotation, Predictability (Measurement), 
Skewed Distribution, Statistical Proba- 
bility, Statistical Significance, Statistical 
Testis] 8129, 8137, 8139, 8140, 8142, 
9066, 9708, 10024 

Statistical Correlation [See Also Rank 
o Correlation] 8118, 8127, 8130, 
81 

Statistical Measurement [See Analysis 
Of Variance, Cluster Analysis, Consist- 
ency (Measurement) Factor Analysis, 
Frequency Distribution, Interaction 
Analysis (Statistics), Item Analysis (Sta- 
tistical), Orthogonal Rotation, Predicta- 
bility (Measurement), Skewed Distribu- 


tion, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Probability] 

regn Norms [See Statistical Analy- 
зів] 


Statistical Probability [See Also Chance 
(Fortune), Probability, Statistical Analy- 
sis] 8137, 9561, 10107 
Statistical 8133 
Statistical Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Orthogonal Rotation, Statistical Analy- 
sis] 

Parameters [See Popu- 
lation (Statistics)] 
Statistical Samples [See Population (Sta- 


Test, Statistical Analysis] 8123 
Statistical Validity [ 


it 

St 8841, 9044, 9267, 10045 

Stein Leventhal Syndrome [See Syn- 
dromes] 

Stelazine [See Trifluoperazine] 

[See Family Members] 
parc [See Family Members, Par- 
ents] 

Stereopsis [See Stereoscopic Vision] 
Stereoscopic Presentation [See Also Per- 
ceptual Stimulation, Stimulus Presenta- 
tion Methods, Visual Stimulation] 8276 
Stereoscopic Vision [See Also Depth 
Pei tion, Spatial Perception, Vision, 
Visual Perception] 9512 

Stereotaxic Atlas 8655 

Stereotaxic Techniques [See Also Brain 
Stimulation, Chemical Brain Stimula- 
tion, Electrical Brain Stimulation, 
dna Depression, Surgery] 8611, 


Stereotyped Attitudes 8930, 8942, 8945, 

8947, 8967, 9569 

Si 8937, 9025 

Sterility Infertility] 

Sterilization (Sex) [See Male Castration, 

Ovariectomy, Tubal Ligation] 

Steroids [See Also Corticosteroids, Cor- 
ticosterone] 8559, 9552 

Stimulation [See Also Afferent Stimula- 
tion, Auditory Stimulation, Aversive 
Stimulation, Brain Stimulation, Chemi- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electrical Brain 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulation, 
Prismatic Stimulation, Self Stimulation, 
Somesthetic Stimulation, Spreading De- 
Pression, Tactual Stimulation, Taste 


‘Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 8160, 
- 8766, 8839, 8877, 8887 


| Stimulators ( ) [See Also Appa- 
_ ratus] 8535, 8584 Я 

- Stimulus (Unconditioned) [See Uncondi- 
— tioned Stimulus] 

- Stimulus Attenuation [See Stimulus Par- 
| ameters] 


- Stimulus Complexity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 8244, 8253 

Stimulus Control 8196, 8719, 8785, 8786, 
810 


_ Stimulus Deprivation [See Also riva- 
ion, Food rivation, Sensoi ri- 
ation, Social Isolation, Water Tiva- 


tion] 8839 
| Stimulus Discrimination 8403, 8424, 
_ 8591, 8602, 8607, 8773, 8781, 8790, 8810, 
v 

9435, 9852 


| Stimulus Duration [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters} 8157, 8172, 8176, 8185, 
8188, 8192, 8199, 8221, 8230, 8258, 8264, 
8285, 8482, 8781, 8823 
Stimulus Time [See Stimulus 


Frequency [See Also Stimulus 
| Parameters] 8414, 8461, 8553 
Stimulus 8196, 8409, 


8618, 8791, 8807 
| Stimulus Intensity [See Also Stimulus 
- Parameters] 8151, 8185, 8192, 8209, 
18231, 8258, 8415, 8495, 8527, 8529, 8649, 

8825, 9256 
- Stimulus Intervals [See Also Interstimu- 
| lus Interval, Intertrial Interval, Stimulus 
| Parameters] 8176, 8410, 8789, 8814, 9070 
. Stimulus Novelty [See Also Stimulus 
| Parameters] 8578, 9034, 9051 

Stimulus Parameters [See Also Inter- 
Stimulus Interval, Intertrial Interval, 
Stimulus Com; lexity, Stimulus Dura- 
tion, Stimulus requency, Stimulus In- 
рало, Stimulus Intervals, Stimulus 
Novelty, Stimulus Similarity, Stimulus 
Variability] 8217, 8264, 8477 
mem ittern [See Stimulus Variabili- 
t 


timulus Presentation Methods [See Also 
Stereoscopic Presentation, Tachistosco} 
_ ic Presentation] 8172, 8225, 8267, 8399, 
8404, 8405, 8408, 8433, 8438, 8441, 8442, 
8482, 8772, 8773, 8884, 9449 
com Salience [See Stimulus Parame- 
ters] 
Stimulus Similarity [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 8161, 8234, 8259, 8342, 
8350, 8351, 8406, 9040, 9895 
Stimulus Variability [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 8253, 8262, 8279, 8291, 
8302, 8461, 8772, 9449 
Stochastic Modeling [See Also Simula- 
| tion] 8386 
| Stock Options [See Employee Benefits] 
Stomach [See Also Gastrointestinal Sys- 
290) 8556 
‘Storytelling Technique [See Mutual Sto- 
аа Technique] 
‘Strabismus 9512 
| Strategies 8389, 9528 
- Stress [See Also Environmental Stress, 
_ Occupational Stress, > Physiological 
- Stress, Psychological Stress, Social 
Stress, Stress Reactions] 8364, 8514, 8793 


eactions [See Also Stres: 8567, 
32, 8766, 9281, 55 ‘| 
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Movement [See Apparent 
Movement] 


Vocational Interest Blank [See 
Also Occupational Interest Measures] 
10020 
Strontium [See Chemical Elements, Met- 
allic Elements] 1 
Strontium Bromide [See Antiepileptic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 

Color Word Test [See Also 
Perceptual Measures] 8163, 8395, 8404 
Structuralism [See History Of Psycholo- 


EU anis 8595, 8703 
Student 


Activism [See Also Social Move- 
ments] 8981, 8992, 8995 
Student Admission Criteria 10067 
Student Attitudes 9025, 9184, 9861, 9870, 
9874, 9891, 9897, 9918, 9919, 9923 
Student Protest [See Student oec) 
Student Teachers [See Also Educationa 
Personnel, Teachers] 9088, 9977, 9979 
Student Teaching [See Teacher Educa- 
tion] 
Students [See Also Business Students, 
College Students, Elementary School 
Students, Graduate Students, High 
School Students, Junior College Stu- 
dents, Junior High School Students, 
Kindergarten Students, Medical Stu- 
dents, Nursing Students, Vocational 
School Students] 9984 
Studies (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 
em 


E 
Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 
Studies] 
Study Habits 9887 
Stuttering [See Also Articulation Disor- 
ders, sarthria, Speech Disorders] 
9466, 9469, 9470, 9471, 9472, 9475, 9476, 
9477, 9478 ЕА 
Style (Leadership) ship Style] 
Subconscious [See Psychoanalytc [^ > 
sonality Factors] Гах 
Subcortical Lesions rain Lesions] 
Subculture (Anthropological) [See Also 
Culture (Anthropological)] 8968 
Subcutaneous i a 8591 
Sublimation [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Subliminal Perception 8277, 8393, 9141 
Submissiveness [See Obedience] 
(Mental) [See Mental Re- 


fessional Personnel [See Parapro- 
Mesencephalon! 
Subtests 9988 5 : 
Suburban Environments [See Also Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 9863 
Success [See Achievement] 
Pencil Contrast [See Brightness Per- 
tion] 
шегше [See Emotional States] 
Sugars [See Also Glucose] 8777 
[See Also Personality 

Traits] 8182, 8184, 8538 
Suicide [See Also Behavior Disorders] 
9042, 9203, 9358, 9365, 9367, 9368, 9370, 
9374, 9376, 9391, 9393, 9396, 9408, 9409, 
9417, 9570 
(Attempted) [See Attempted 


[See Also Crisis 
Intervention] 9376, 9792, 9799 
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Suicide Prevention Centers [See Also 
Crisis Intervention Services, Mental 
Health рки] 9805 
Sulpiride [See Neuroleptic Dru 

p ] 


) [See AI; 
оти. б 


pem [See Psychoanalytic Personali- 
у actors| 


Colliculus [See Also Brain, 
Mesencephalon, Nervous System] 8510, 


8533 
Superstitions [See Also Social Influ- 
ences] 8158 
wo [See Management Person- 
nel 
Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution} 

ive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 


erapy] 
(Defense Mechanism) [See 

Defense Mechanisms] 
Surgeons [See Medical Personnel, Physi- 
cians) 
Surgery [See Also Adrenalectomy, In- 
duced nA Male Castration, Neu- 
rosurgery, Organ Transplantation, Ovar- 
iectomy, Pinealectomy, Plastic Surgery, 
Psychosurgery, Stereotaxic Techniques, 
Thalamotomy] 9808, 9813, 9814, 981 у 

te Parents (Humans) [See Family 
Members, Parents] 
Surveys 10002 
Surveys (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ies] 


ги 

Surveys (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures 
Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 


Measures) ; 
Susceptibility (Hypnotic) [See Hypnotic 
Susceptibility] y 
SVIB (Tesi) [See Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank] 

Sweat [See Also Body Fluids] 8570 
Sweating [See Secretion (Gland)] 
Sweden 8918, 10009 А 
Sweetness [See Taste Seawater 
Swimming [See Recreation, Spor 
тац 9178, 9540, 9989 

Syllables [See Also Lan, 
tics, Phonetics, Verbal 
8186, 8446, 9065 Я 
Syllogistic Reasoning [See Inductive 
Deductive Reasoning] $ 
Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis [See Child- 
hood Psychosis, Psychosis] 


Symbolism 9073, 9548, 9591, 9614 
S у [See Neurosurgery, Sur- 
EY 


Nervous System [See Auto- 
pu Nervous System, Nervous Sys- 
tem) 

Sympathetic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 


ge, Linguis- 
munication] 


Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
troamphetamine, ine, Epineph- 
rine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
Tine, Phenmetrazine, Sympathomimetic 
шр TR Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
Are арлештшше, amine, Epineph- 
rne, Fenfluramine, Methamphetamine, 
Norepinephrine, Phenmetrazine] 8707 


Symposia [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia] 

Symptoms [See Also Acting Out, Anore- 
xia Nervosa, Anoxia, Aphagia, Asthenia, 
Catatonia, Coma, Convulsions, Deliri- 
um, Dyskinesia, Dyspnea, Fatigue, 
Headache, Hyperkinesis, Hyperplasie. 
Hypochondriasis, Hypothermia, Insom- 
nia, Migraine Headache, Nausea, Obesi- 
ty, Pain, Restlessness, Shock] 9271, 9279, 
9356, 9411, 9484, 9494, 9502, 9515, 9613, 
9638, 9814 

Synapses [See Nervous System] 

Syncope [See Cardiovascular Disorders, 


Symptoms] 

Б оез [See Also Alcoholic Psycho- 

sis, Delirium Tremens, Downs Syn- 

drome, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Organic 

Brain Syndromes, Presenile Dementia] 

9226, 9313 

Synonyms [See Also Language, Verbal 

Communication, Vocabulary] 8466 

Syntactic Structure [See Syntax] 

Syntax [See Also Grammar, Language, 

Linguistics, Sentence Structure, erbal 

IE 8440, 8446, 9433, 9473, 
8 

Synthetic Speech [See Verbal Communi- 

cation] 

Systematic Desensitization Therapy [See 

Also Behavior Modification, Behavior 

REDI! 9087, 9604, 9711, 9714, 9719, 

9721, 9726, 9732, 9733, 9735, 9741, 9751, 

9759, 9760, 9800 

Systolic Pressure [See Blood Pressure] 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 
T Mazes (See Apparatus] 
T Test [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Tests] 
елы [See Social Influences] 

‘achistoscopes [See Apparatus] 
Tachistoscopic Prea kaiii [See Also 
Perceptual Stimulation, Stimulus Presen- 
tation Methods, Visual Stimulation] 
8157, 8160, 8285, 8326 
Tachycardia [See Also Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Heart Disorders] 9752 
Tactual Discrimination [See Tactual Per- 
ception] 
Tactual Perception [See Also Cutaneous 
Sense, Somesthetic Perception, Vibrotac- 
tile Thresholds] 8167, 8192, 8862 
Tactual Stimulation [See Also Perceptual 
Stimulation, Somesthetic Stimulation, 
Stimulation] 8159, 8185, 8191, 8612, 
8628, 8879 
Talent [See Ability] 
Tantrums [See Behavior Disorders] 
eum Recorders [See Also Apparatus] 
Taraxein [See Proteins, Psychotomimetic 
ae 

lexity 8228, 8293, 8388, 8476, 

pen 10058 z es 

ask Difficulty [See Task Complexi! 
Taste Buds [Ste Tongue] re 
iem Discrimination [See Taste Percep- 
Taste Perception 8170, 8173, 8 8625. 
8784, 8792, Фар 10 5173.897, 8605, 
Taste Stimulation [See Also Perceptual 
Stimulation, Stimulation] 8170, 8173, 
8522, 8588, 8782, 8795, 8854 
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TAT (Test) [See Thematic Apperception 
Test] 

Taxonomies 8169, 8448, 9453 

Teacher Aides [See Also Educational 
Personnel, Paraprofessional Personnel] 
9886 

Teacher Attitudes 9871, 9910, 9913, 
9920, 9951, 9952 

Teacher Education [See Also Inservice 
Teacher Education] 9869, 9940 

Teacher Recruitment [See Personnel 
Management] 

Teacher Student Interaction 8981, 9872, 
9873, 9874, 9957 

Teacher Tenure [See Occupational Ten- 


ure] 

Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 

tion] 

Teachers [See Also College Teachers, 

Educational Personnel, Elementary 

School Teachers, High School Teachers, 

Spee Education Teachers, Student 
‘eachers] 9885, 9979, 9985 

Teaching [See Computer Assisted In- 

struction, Individualized Instruction, In- 

structional Media, Open Classroom Me- 

thod, Programed Instruction, Teaching 

Methods] 

Teaching (Programed) [See Programed 

Instruction] 

Teaching [See Instructional 

Media] 

Teaching Methods [See Also Computer 

Assisted Instruction, Individuali In- 

n Classroom Method, 

depu nstruction] 9154, 9184, 

9870, 9876, 9882, 9883, 9888, 9894, 9896, 

9902, 9940, 9953, 9954 

Team Teaching Method [See Teaching 

Methods] 

Technique (Projective Testing) [See Pro- 

jective Testing Technique] 

Techniques (Б ) [See Stereotax- 

ic Techniques] 

Teenagers [See Adolescents] 

Teeth Grinding (Nocturnal) [See Noctur- 

nal Teeth Grinding] 

Telecommunications Media [See Com- 

munications Media] 

Telemetry 9289 

Telencephalon [See Amypdaloid Body, 

Auditory Cortex, Brain, Caudate Nucle- 

us, Cerebral Cortex, Corpus Callosum, 

Frontal Lobe, Globus Pallidus, Hippo- 

campus, Limbic Bem Motor Cortex, 

Nervous System, Temporal Lobe, Visual 

Cortex] Bu dogs] 

Telepathy arapsycholo; 

т ot Lincs [See Hot Line 


struction, 


Services] 

Telephone Systems [See Communica- 
tions Media, Mass Media] 

Televised Instruction [See Teaching Me- 
thods| 

таша [See Communications Media, 
Mass Media] 

Television Advertising [See Advertising, 
Communications Media, Mass Media] 
Television Hotel Быш дно 
Temperament ersonality] 

зыт сы (Body) [See Body Temper- 
ature] 

Temperature (Skin) [See Skin Tempera- 
ture] 
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Temperature Effects [See Also Сой 
Effects, Environmental Effects, Hea 
Effects] 8579, 8814, 8848 

Te [See Also Som 


‘emperature Perception 
esthetic Perception] 8188, 8502 
Temporal Lobe [See Also Auditory 
Cortex, Brain, Cerebral Cortex, Nervous 
System] 9496 

‘emptation [See Motivation] 

Tennis [See Recreation, Sports] 

Tenure (Occupational) [See Occupation- 
al Tenure] 

Terminal Cancer [See Neoplasms] 
Terminally Ш Patients 9170, 9658 


Terminology (Psychological) [See Psy- 
chological Terminology] 
Territoriality [See Also Animal Etholo- 


g 8829, 8838 
'est (Achievement) [See Achievement 
Measures] 


Test ( ) [See Aptitude Measures] 
Test itelligence) Bee Intelligence 
Measures] 


Test Administration 8105, 8125, 9125, 
9865, 9929, 9933, 9979, 10027 
Test Anxiety 9721, 9722, 9751, 9918, 


9934 
aaa (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 
ias] 
Test Construction [See Also Cultural 
Test Bias, Difficulty Level (Test), Item 
Analysis (Test), Item Content (Test), 
Test Items, Test Reliability, Test Stand- 
ardization, Test Validity] 8115, 8125, 
9123, 9968, 9977, 9981 
Test Items [See Also Test Construction] 
9979, 9981 
Test Normalization [See Test Standardi- 
zation] 
Test Reliability [See Also Test Construc- 
tion] 8104, 8109, 8115, 9131, 9138, 9234, 
9971, 9976, 10026, 10036 
Test Scores 8109, 8119, 9968, 9974, 9981 
Test Standardization [See Also Test 
Construction] 9981 
Test Validity [See Also Test Construc- 
tion] 8108, 8111, 8113, 8116, 8117, 8118, 
8120, 8122, 8123, 8124, 8163, 8335, 9131, 
9138, 9144, 9179, 9220, 9609, 9967, 9977, 
10011, 10024, 10042, 10072 T 
Testicular Feminization Syndrome [: 
Genetic Disorders, Syndromes] 
Testimony (Expert) [See Expert Testimo- 


nyl 
Testing [See Cultural Test Bias, Difficul- 
ty Level (Test), Item Analysis (Test), 
ftem Content (Test), Rating, Scalin; 
(Testing), Scoring (resting) Test Ad 
ministration, Test Items, Test Reliabili- 
ty, Test Standardization, Test Validity] 
Tesi] (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesi: 
езі 
Testing (Job Applicant) [See Job Appli 
cant Screening] 
Testing Meth [See Also Multipk 
Choice (Testing Method)] 8125, 81 
9114, 9974 
Testosterone [See Also Androgens, Hoi 
mones] 8587, 8634, 8722, 8729 
Tests [See Measurement] 
Tests (Personality) [See Personali: 
Teas (Stil 

ests (Stat ) [See Statistical Tes 
Tetrabenazine [See Antipsychotic Drug 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Serotonin Antag 
nists, Tranquilizing Drugs] 
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oric Correlation [See Statistical 


Brain 


turbances), Magical Thinking, Memo: Syndromes, Ps chosis, Syn. 
tion] Disorders Омск 9274, 5323, 9 dromes, Toxic Disorders] " e 
'etrahydrocannabinol [See Also Alco- 9353, 9354 4 Toxicity 9660 
8620, 8683, 8696, 8710, 8719, 8760 Threat Postures [See ive Behav- Toxicomania [See Mania] 
mic Nuclei [See Also Brain, Nerv- іог, Animal A, Ive vior, Ani- Toxoplasmosis [See Blood and Lymphat- 
System, Thalamus] 8667 mal Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, ic Disorders] 
otomy [See Also Neurosurgery, Social Behavior] Toys 9633 
ery, Surgery] 9810 Threshold Determination 8164, 8173, Trace (Memory) [See Memo; Trace] 
ius [See ‘Also Brain, Geniculate 8188, 8191, 8216, 8280 Tracheal [See espiratory 
dies из), Nervous System, [See Audit Thresholds, — Tract Disorders] 
alamic Nuclei] 8617, 8645 Critical Flicker Fusion old, Dark Tracking [See Also Perceptual Motor 
omide [See Amines, Hypnotic Adaptation, Olfactory Thresholds, Pain Processes, Rotary Pursuit, Visual Track- 
rugs, Sedatives] Thresholds, Se: Adaptation, Vibro- ing] 8305, 8317, Фат, 8552 
eft [See Antisocial Behavior, Behavior ^ tactile Thresholds, Visual Thresholds) Tractotomy [See Neurosurgery, Surgery] 
Jisorders Crime] н tis [See Cardiovascular Traditionalism [See Political Conserva- 
Disorders tism] 
ures, Projective Person- Thromboses [See Cardiovascular Disor- Traffic Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 
leasures, Projective Techniques] — ders] Traffic Accidents] 
5 Thymectomy [See Surgery] Traffic Control (Air) [See Air Traffic 
cology [See Religion] Thyroid Extract [See Drugs) Control] 
| веогіез [See Also Related Terms] 8123, — Thyroid Gland 9643 Trainable Mentally Retarded [See Hand- 
8935 Thyroid Hormones [See Hormones] icapped, Mentally Retarded] 
I| Theory Of Evolution 8949 Thyroidectomy [See Surge: ] Training [See Education] $ 
uerapeutic Abortion [See Induced Thyrotoxicosis [See Toxic Disorders] (Autogenic) [See Autogenic 
Abortion] Thyrotropin [See Hormones, Pituitary Training} ne 
herapeuti [See Also Group Hormones] (Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 
Psychotheray y, Psychiatric uc Thyroxine [See Hormones] Mey Training] 
Programs, ychotherapy] 9168, 9180, Tics [See Symptoms] ( Psychology Grad) [See 
[ 9629, 9747, 98 8, 9856 Time Iso Interresponse Time] Clinical Ps: chology Grad Training] 
h eutic Devices (Medical) [See 


[See 
8312, 8439, 8818, 9210 
Time] (Interresponse) [See Interresponse 
ипе] 


Time Estimation [See Also Estimation, 
Time Perce; tion] 8176, 8177, 8 178, 8189, 
8677, 8685, 8916, 9518 


Time See Also Time Estima- 
tion] 8172, 8195, So Es 


‘Community Mental (еа!) 
[See Community Mental Health Train- 


in 

а (Graduate reme i [See 
Graduate Psycholo; lucation 

tal Health Inservice) [See 

Mental Health кесу Training] 


Therapeutic Devices] 
erapeutic Social Clubs [See Psychoso- 
Rehabilitation] 
Techniques (Psychother) 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 
I Attitudes [See Therapist Char- 


[See Personnel 
Characteristics 9161, 9597, ¢ itus) [See atus] Traini Eo 
nae Тек ое Резоваћу тай] - Training! (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
ее Therapist Tiredness ati Traini 
р Tissues (Body) [See Membranes] Training (Psychotherapy) [See Psychoth- 
[See Therapist Title V Projects [See Educational Pro- erapy Trainin; 


[See Also Amitripty- 


ams] 
[See Psy- Tobacco (Drug) [See Nicotine] line, Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, 


Tobacco Smoking 9135, 9642 Diazepam, Fluphenazine, Haloperidol, 
st P ty [See Therapist Tocopherols [See Vitamins] Meprobamate, маале Міпог 
aracteristics] Tofranil [See Imipramine} Tranquilizers, Neuroleptic Drugs, Per- 
py [See Treatment] Toilet Training [See Childrearing Prac- henazine, Phenothiazine Derivatives, 
гару (Drug) [See Drug s] tices] Pimozide: Reserpine, Thioridazine, Thi- 
[therapy (Encounter Group) [See En- Token y [See Also  othixene, Trifluoperazine] 8690, 8708, 
ounter Grou; videa] x Behavior Modification, Contingency 9664, 9684, 9703 
[Therapy (indir [See Individual Management] 9852, 9855, 9892 Transactional Analysis [See Psychothera- 
Psychotherapy; ji oken See Secon 
| Therapy (Music) [See Music Therapy] Reinforcement] : vu ! [See Enzymes] 
hermoreceptors [See Nervous s System] Tolerance [See Also Personality Traits] ^ Transcultural Psychiatry [See Also Psy- 
hermo : ка (Body) [See Also Body = chiatry] 9566 
emperature > : З ‘olerance (Drug) [See Tolerance] [See Apparatus] : 
heta Rhythm [See Electrical Activity, Т (Frequency) i i Negative 
f kstophyslony ty, опе ) [$ее Рис (Frequen [See Also Neg 
SO А! 


Transfer, Positive Transfer] 8152, 8191, 
8201, 8370, 8400, 8402, 8416, 8423, 8491, 
8607, 8661, 8778, 8791, 9454, 9891, 9898, 
9901 


(Thinking [See bstraction, Cogni- 
tive Processes, Inductive Deductive Rea 
ning, Inference, Magical Thinking, 
еазопїпр] 8381, 9652 


Personnel, White Coll Work: 10040, Transferases Enzym 

ae pen [See о ушыш Hyp- 10071, 10108 Ta eccl ‘Themen Бр d ) [See 
notic Drugs, Sedatives| Topography [See Ecological Fa. t Psych tic Transference] 

o dazine [See Also Phenothiazine Touch [See ев Perception р) коры с Grammar 
үзе, Tranquilizing Drugs] 8582, Towns [See Environment, Social Envi- [See Grammar, Language, Linguistics, 
d ronments) Vi ісай 
Thiothixene [See Also Tranquilizing Toxic Disorders [See Also Alcohol In- ei Don 


(Apparatus) [See Appara- 
Sage Lead Poisoning] 9488, 9660 s ч 
о: 


Drugs] 9651, 9704 tus] 
irst [See Also Motivation] 8624, 9236 
h Spinal Cord |; 


Transistors (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 

Nervous Табо, Вгаіп тѕ, Тохіс Translocation (Ones noe) (Se Chro- 
lers] \озоте Disorders, tic Disorders; 

Toxic Hepatitis [See Toxic Disorders] Transpla [ages ven Tran- 


splantation] 


Transportation Accidents [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] ke 
Transposition (Cognition) [See Cognitive 
Processes] 

Transsexualism [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior, Sexual Deviations] 

Transvestism [See Also Beco! 
Behavior, Sexual Deviations] 9395 
Tranylcypromine [See Antidepressant 
Drugs] 5 
Trauma (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Trauma] 

Traumatic Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 
9343, 9614 

Traumatic Psychosis [See Reactive Psy- 
chosis] 

Traveling [See Recreation] 

Treatment [See Also Related Terms] 
9294, 9386, 9532, 9547, 9551, 9553, 9555, 
9556, 9557, 9560, 9578, 9817 

Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 9534, 
9600, 9629, 9653, 9710, 9728, 9759, 9831 
Treatment Facilities [See Child Guid- 
ance Clinics, Clinics, Community Men- 
tal Health Centers, Halfway Houses, 
Hospitals, Psychiatric Clinics, Psychiat- 
ric Hospitals] 

Tremor [See Symptoms] 

Bee [See Also Ethnic Groups] 8365, 
Trifluoperazine [See Also Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Antischizophrenic Drugs, Neuro- 
leptic Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] 8761 
Triflupromazine [See Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Antischizophrenic Drugs, Neuro- 
leptic Drugs, Phenothiazine Derivatives, 
dunque Drugs] 

Trigeminal үе [зе Nervous System] 
Trigeminal Neuralgia [See Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders] 

Trihexyphenidyl [See Alcohols, Amines, 
Antitremor Drugs] 

Triiodothyronine [See Hormones] 
Triplets [See Family Members, Siblings] 
Trisomy [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders] 

Trisomy 18 [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders] 

Trisomy 21 [See Chromosome Disorders, 
Genetic Disorders] 

Truancy [See Behavior Disorders] 

Trust (Social Behavior) [See Social Be- 
havior] 

Tryptamine [See Amines] 

"Tryptophan [See Also Acids, Amino 
Acids] 9272, 9639, 9645, 9675 

Тава Ligation [See Also Birth Control] 
Tumors [See Neoplasms] 

Turners Sada [See Chromosome 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Hypogo- 
nadism, Sex Chromosome Disorders, 


Syndromes] 

ver [See Employee Turnover] 
Tutoring [See Teaching Methods] 
Tutors [See Teachers] 

i [See Family Members, Heterozy- 
Pings Twins, Monozygotic Twins, Si- 


Type I Errors 8412 

Type П Errors 8412 
рр орев (Psychodiagnostic) [See Psy- 

тише ee Act Spam 

їс Drugs] ез, Sympathomimet- 
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Tyrosine [See Acids, Amino Acids] 


UCS (Conditioning) [See Unconditioned 
Stimulus] 

Ulcerative Colitis [See Colon Disorders, 
Gastrointestinal Disorders] 

Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers] 

Ultrasound [See Audi Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation, Pitch (Frequen- 


Pies [See Family Members] 
Unconditioned [See Classical 


[See Also Classi- 
cal Conditioning, Conditioning] 8415 
Unconscious (Personality Factor) [See 
Also Psychoanalytic Personality Fac- 
tors] 9137, 9141, 9782 
Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] 


Undergraduate Degrees [See Educational 
De; 


iae 
U [See Coles Students] 
LU [See Di: dete 
Underwater Effects [See Also Environ- 
mental Effects] 8237, 8860 

Underweight [See Anorexia Nervosa, 
Body Weight, Symptoms] 
Ui [See Psy- 


chosis, Schizophrenia] 
Unemployment 10028, 10052, 10059, 
10060 

Union Of South Africa 8935 

Union Of Soviet Socialist Republics 
8096, 9558 

United States 8926, 8931, 8940, 8943, 
9017, 9186, 9231, 9369, 9407, 9428, 9802, 
10095 

Unskilled Industrial Workers [See Blue 
Collar Workers, Business And Industrial 
Personnel] 

Unwed Mothers [See Also Family Mem- 
bers, Mothers, Parents] 8973 

Upper Class [See Social Structure, So- 
cioeconomic Status] 

Upper Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 

Upper Income Level [See Socioeconomic 
Status] 

Upward Bound [See Educational Pro- 


gam 

rban Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 8215, 8914, 
8927, 8976, 9863, 9875, 9971, 9980 
Отана [See Also Social Processes] 
9847 

Urges [See Motivation] 

Uric Acid [See Acids] 

нела [See Diagnosis, Medical Diag- 
nosis} 

Urinary Function Disorders [See Urinary 
Incontinence] 

Urinary Incontinence 9584, 9607, 9720, 
9737 

Urine [See Also Body Fluids] 8833, 8851 
Urogenital Disorders [See Hypogonad- 
ism, Infertility, Urinary Incontinence] 
Urogenital System [See Ovaries] 


Conditioning, Conditioi 
Unconditioned Stimulus 


Vacationing [See Recreation] 

Vaccination [See Immunization] 
Vaginismus [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Function Disturbances] 


х1 


Vagotomy [See Neurosurgery, Surgery] 
Vagus Nerve [See Autonomic Nervous 
System, Nervous System] ^ 

'alidity (Test) [See Test Validity] 


Valium [See Deepen 

Values [See Also Ethnic Values, Personal 
Values, Social Values] 8872, 8934, 8987, 
9670, 10075 

Valves (Heart) [See Heart Valves] 

M (Response) [See Response 
Variability] 

Variability (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 
iability] 

Vi Measurement [See Analysis 
Of Variance, Statistical Analysis] 
Variable Interval Reinforcement [See 
Reinforcement, Reinforcement Sched- 
ules] 

Variable Ratio Reinforcement [See Rein- 
forcement, Reinforcement Schedules] 
Variations (Seasonal) [See Seasonal Vari- 
ations] 

Varimax Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Orthogonal Rotation, Statistical Analy- 


sis] 

Vascular Disorders [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 

Vasectomy [See Birth Control] 
Vasoconstrictor Drugs [See Ampheta- 
mine, Angiote: du Methamphetamine, 
Norepin ine, Serotonin] 

Vasodilator Drugs [See Drugs] 
Vasopressin [See Hormones, Pituitary 


Hormones] 
Veins (Anatomy) [See Cardiovascular 


Symen] 
'elocity 8260 
Ventral Roots [See Nervous System] 
Verbal Ability 8912, 9265, 940? 
Verbal Communication [See Also Alpha- 
bets, Antonyms, Articulation (Speech), - 
Bilingualism, Consonants, Conversation, 
Foreign Languages Grammar, Hand- 
writing, Homographs, Initial Tec 
Alphabet, Language, Language Devel- 
opment Letters ( habet), Lin istics, 
jonstandard ish, Nouns, Numbers 
(Numerals), ography, Рһопепи 
Phonetics, Phonology, Printing (Han 
writing), Pronunciation, Psycholingui 
tics, Public Speaking, Semantics, Sen“ 
tence Structure, Sentences, Sign Lan- 
8 Slang. S © h ee aaa 
5 te, les, Synonyms, - 
Vis Verbal ЕБС А Verbs, Vocabulary, 
Vowels, Words (Phonetic Units), Writ- 
ten Lan ] 8177, 8179, 8186, 8361, 
8397, 8441, 8880, 8882, 9048, 9074, 9076, 
9079, 9117, 9194, 9207, 9301, 9458, 9544, 
360018622 9628, 9740, 9745, 9943, 9962, 
Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 


Verbal Fluency [See Also Verbal Com- 

Also Nonsense 
Syllable Learning, Paired Associate 
Learning, Serial Anticipation (Learn- 
ing), Serial Learning] 8353, 8368, 8375, 
8393, 8405, 8414, 8422, 8423, 8429, 8443, 
8449, 8462, 9057, 9058, 9059, 9280, 9443 
еры Meaning [See Also Meaning] 
Verbal Reinforcement [See Praise, Rein- 
forcement, Social Behavior, Social Rein 
forcement] 


[See Verbal Communica- 


ferbs [See Also Grammar, Language, 
istics, Verbal Communication] 


ens, Chim S, Chinchillas, 
gs, Dolphins, Doves, Ducks, Gerbils, 
ats, Goldfish, Guinea Pi, 
ards, Mice, Monkeys, Norway Rats, 
ums, Pigeons, Pigs, Primates 
(Nonhuman), Rabbits, Rats, Rodents, 


| ith [See Symptoms] 


| eer (Military) [See Military Veter- 
ans] 


| Кош (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 

| Vibrotactile Thresholds [Sec Also Cuta- 

|[пеоиз Sense, Somesthetic Perception, 

"Tactual Perception] 8159 
/ Instruction [See Teaching 


Vigilance [See Also Monitoring] 8228, 

|8497, 8546, 8626, 10069 

|| Violence [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 

‘Conflict, Interpersonal Interaction, So- 

cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 9001, 

9008, 9362 

) Meningitis [See Nervous System 
isorders] 

[See Psychosexual Behavior] 
Vision [See Also Autokinetic Illusion, 
Binocular Vision, Brightness Perception, 
[Color Perception, Critical Flicker Fu- 
(| 9іоп Threshold, Dark Adaptation, Mo- 
|||nocular Vision, Stereoscopic Vision, 
Visual Discrimination, Visual Field, 
E Perception, Visual Thresholds] 


Vision Disturbances (Hysterical) [See 
M Vision vci vie i 

f lysticism) [See ticism 

Visiting Homemakers [see Paraprofes- 


| sional Personnel] 
|} Visual Cortex [See Also Brain, Cerebral 
ш Nervous System] 8508, 8856, 
Visual Discrimination [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 8214, 8216, 8233, 
[| 8234, 8240, 8246, 8252, 8261, 8264, 8369, 
|| 8491, 8517, 8643, 8654, 8663, 8739, 8778, 
|| 8847, 8855, 8873, 8876, 9895 
Visual Displays 8221, 8235, 8264, 8267 
isual Evoked Potentials [See Also Elec- 
ical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 8504, Бо, 85D) 
| B 8532, 8548, 8575, 8609, 8728, 9224, 


Visual Feedback [See Also Feedback, 
Perceptual Stimulation, Sensory Feed. 
1 back, Visual Stimulation] 8152, $71 

LVisual Field [See Also Vision, Visual 
рч] 8224, 8238, 8239, 8281, 8508, 


‘isual Perception [See Also Autokinetic 
usion, Binocular Vision, Brightness 
<tception, Color Perception, Critical 
licker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
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tion, Monocular Vision, Stereoscopic 
Vision, Vision, Visual Discrimination, 
Visual Field, Visual Thresholds] 8149, 
8150, 8161, 8186, 8190, 8215, 8216, 8221, 
8232, 8233, 8235, 8238, 8239, 8241, 8242, 
8243, 8247, 8249, 8250, 8251, 8253, 8254, 
8255, 8257, 8258, 8259, 8260, 8262, 8263, 
8265, 8268, 8269, 8271, 8272, 8273, 8274, 
8280, 8282, 8283, 8284, 8285, 8289, 8327, 
8328, 8337, 8453, 8461, 8481, 8643, 8849, 
8852, 8860, 8881, 8932, 9132, 9214, 9438, 
9446, 9462, 9512, 9523, 9530, 9911, 9915, 
9921, 9970, 10037 

Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Perceptual Stimulation, Photopic 
Stimulation, Prismatic Stimulation, Ster- 
eoscopic Presentation, Stimulation, Ta- 
chistoscopic Presentation, Visual Feed- 
back] 8165, 8194, 8236, 8245, 8251, 8253, 
8266, 8269, 8282, 8291, 8325, 8438, 8445, 
8510, 8532, 8533, 8535, 8849, 8858, 9304 
Visual Thresholds [See Also Critical 
Flicker Fusion Threshold, Dark Adapta- 
tion, Vision, Visual Perception] 8220, 
8230, 8252, 8263, 8280, 8850, 885 

Visual Tracking [See Also Perceptual 
Motor Processes, Tracking] 8286, 8287, 
8288, 8751 

Visually Handicapped [See Blind, Handi- 
capped] 

E in Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies] 

Vitamins 9677 


Vocal Cords [See Larynx 
Vocational Adjustment [See Occupation- 
al Adjustment] 
Vocational Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 

Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 


Vocational Counseling [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Education [See Curriculum] 
Vocational Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] 

Vocational Interests [See Occupational 
Interests] 

Vocational Mobility [See Occupational 
Mobility] 

Vocational Preference [See Occupational 
Preference] 

Vocational Rehabilitation [See Also Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation, Rehabilitation] 
9676, 9826, 9827, 9831, 9832 

Vocational School Students [See Also 
Students] 9992, 10055 

Vocations [See Occupations] 


Volt Meters [See Apparatus] 
Volunteer Civilian Personnel [See Volun- 
teer Personnel] 


Volunteer Military Personnel [See Mili- 
e Personnel, Volunteer Personnel] 
У Personnel 9176, 9791, 9804 
Vomiting [See Gastrointestinal Disor- 


ders, Symptoms] 
Voting Behavior [See Also Politics] 8975 


Vowels [See Also Linguistics, 
Phonemes, Phonetics, Verbal Communi- 
cation] 8199, 9492 


Voyeurism [See Psychosexual Behavior, 
Sexual Deviations] 


Wages [See Salaries] 
WAIS (Test) [See Wechsler Adult Intel- 
iens Scale] 

akefulness [See Also Consciousness 
States] 8520, 8564, 8735, 8763 
Walk In Clinics [See Clinics] 


W: [See Also Motor Performance, 
iem Зава 8889 


Walsh Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 

War [See Also Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersonal Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Social Interaction] 8920, 
8925, 8955, 9343, 9593, 9770 


Warning [See Signal Detection 
erem нш 
Water Deprivation [See Also Depriva- 


tion, Stimulus rivation] 8817 

Water Intake 8550, 8613, 8637, 8645, 
8775, 8777, 8817 

Weaning [See Also Childrearing Prac- 
tices] 8563 

Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 10036 
Wechsler Scale Children 
[See Also Intelligence Measures] 8110, 
8124, 9439, 9464, 9947, 9964 


Weight (Body) [Sce Body Weight] 
Weight Perception 9101 

wi [See Environmental Ef- 
fects! 


Wernickes Syndrome [See Alcoholism, 

Behavior Disorders, Nutritional Defi- 

ciencies, Syndromes] 

West German Federal Republic 8991 

White Collar Workers [See Also Business 

And Industrial Personnel, Management 

Personnel, Middle Level Managers, 

Sales Personnel, Top Level Managers] 

10066, 10075, 10077, 10078, 10098 

White Noise [See Also (esie Stimula- 

tion, Perceptual Stimulation] 8290, 8454 

White Rats [See Rats] 

Whites [See Caucasians] 

Widows 9120 (A 

Wilcoxon Sign Rank Test [See Statistical 

Analysis, Statistical Tests] к 
Psychosis [See Psychosis] 

Wine [See Alcoholic Beverages] — 

WISC (Test) [See Wechsler Intelligence 

Scale Children] 

Wishes [See моон 

Witchcraft 9428, 9: 

Withdrawal (Defense Mechanism) [See 

Defense Mechanisms] Я 

Withdrawal (Drug) [See Drug Withdraw- 

а] 

Withdrawal Effects (Drug) [See Drug 

Withdrawal Effects] 

Wives [See Also Family Members, Hou- 


ives, Spouses] 1008 
Womens Ты Movement [See Also 
Social Movements] 8979 
Word Associations 8263, 8277, 8425, 
8462, 8465, 9031, 9063, 9381,9433 _ 
Word Blindness (Aphasia) [See Aphasia] 
ie Blindness (Dyslexia) [See Dyslexi- 


Word [See Also Meaning, 
Memory] 8203, 8263, 8277, 8360, 9065, 
9064, 9076 7 
Word Salad [See Symptoms, Though 
Disturbances] 


Words (Phonetic Units) [See Also Lan- 
ре, Linguistics, Phonetics, Verbal 
mmunication] 8186, 8251, 8395, 8421, 


8442 

Words (Vocabulary) [See Vocabulary] 
Work Environments [See Working Con- 
ditions] 

Work Rest Cycles [See Also Working 
Conditions] 10106 

Work Scheduling 9989 

Work Week Length [See Also Working 
Conditions] 10068 

Workday Shifts [See Also Working 
Conditions] 9989 

Wi Conditions [See Also Environ- 
ment, Human Factors Engineering, Oc- 
cupational Safety, Social Environments, 
Work Rest Cycles, Work Week Length, 
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Workday Shifts] 9083, 9254, 10070, 
10079, 1 , 10084, 10092, 10103, 10105 
Working Space [See Working Condi- 


tions] 
Workmens Insurance [See 
Employee Benefits] 
Wi (Sheltered) [See Sheltered 
Workshops] 
Worms [See Planarians] 
Worship [See Religious Practices] 
Writing (Creative) [See Literature] 
Mine age (hee Aco Alphabet, 
ritten ts, 
Handwriting, Initial Teachi Ay habet, 
Language, Letters (Alphabet), Numbers 
(Numerals), Printing (Handwriting), 
Verbal Communication] 9067 


X Ray Equipment [See Apparatus] 


Yates Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 

Yerkes Boxes [See Арш] 

Young Adults [See Also Adults, Develo] 
mental Groups] 8335, 8887, 8912, 
8984, 

Youth (Adolescents) [See Adolescents] 
Youth (Adults) [See Young Adults] 

Youth (Children) [See Children] 
Yugoslavia 9697 


Zen Buddhism [See Religious Beliefs] 
Zoology [See Biology] 
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with its applications to social problems. The assumptions 
of the system are described in detail, and criticisms are 
answered. Skinner's system is considered as one of the 
best structured and more useful.—English abstract. 

10110. Akhutin, E. A. [A list of books on 
neuropathology, psychiatry & allied sciences received 
by the State Central Medical Library in October, 1971.] 
(Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 
72(1), 142-144.— Lists foreign and domestic publications 
and includes conference proceedings.—J. Larsen. 

10111. Bowden, Edgar. (U. Ife, Ibadan, Nigeria) 
Ordinal Scaling of multicategory persisting and disap- 
pearing traits. Behavioral Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 18(5), 

86-390. — Describes an ordinal scaling computer pro- 
s in full FORTRAN for the IBM 360/25 system. 
пр an iterative method, the program arranges 
individuals Or societies in a scale sequence which 
minimizes the number of reversals of gradient along the 
Scale of each trait on which the individuals have been 
allotted ratings. 

0,1012. Brozek, José (Lehigh U.) [Historiography of 
R Viet psychology in English: Il. Soviet authors.] (Span) 
evista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 


143-155.—Reviews the work done in English by Soviet 
authors concerning the history of Soviet psychology. (44 
ref) 

10113. Buss, Arnold. (U. Texas, Austin) Psychology: 
Man in perspective. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1973. xiv, 667 р. $11.95.— Presents an introduction 
to psychology based on the theme of evolution and 
organized around 7 models of man (aroused, sensor, 
adapter, thinker, socialized, person, and member of 
groups). (45 p ref) 

10114. Carontini, E. [The transcendental significance 
of Husserl's psychology.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et 
des Sciences de l'Education, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 471-494. 
—After recalling the different stages which brought E. 
Husserl to his final definition of psychology, the relation. 
between psychology and transcendental phenomenology 
is explored. In Husserl’s later work psychology is 
identified with transcendental phenomenology. This 
radical presentation allows a solution to the renowned 
paradox of subjectivity, stressed by Husserl himself. 
—Journal summary. 

10115. Carr, David. (Yale U.) The “fifth meditation” 
and Husserl’s Cartesianism. Philosophy & Phenomeno- 
logical Research, 1973(Sep), Vol: 34(1), 14-35.—Demon- 
strates that Husserl's Cartesian Meditations: An Introduc- 
tion to Phenomenology—particularly the “Fifth Medita- / 
tion"—makes manifest a significant departure from 
Cartesianism on 2 points: proof of alter egos and its 
questioning of phenomenology's dependence upon the 
apodicticity of the ego cogito. It is argued that Husserl 5 
concern with solipsism as it relates to alter ego is quite 
different from the traditional perspective and in no way 
supports the Cartesian solution to the problem. There is 
a distinction between personal experiences in a narrow 
and direct sense and experiences which are derived 
indirectly from another stream of experience, and the 
experience of the world as not just one's own but as an 
intersubjective world accessible to other possible egos 
validates the objections against solipsism. By experienc- 
ing (the possibility of) egos other than one's own, one 
does prove the existence of these other egos and 
distinguishes them from other parts of the world. Since 
Husserl gives better than equal dignity to (transcenden- 
tal) intersubjective phenomenology, the apodicticity of 
egological or solipsistic phenomenology is no longer the 
standard of rigor.—R. Gutzke. 

10116. Chance, Paul. “Parapsychology is an idea 
whose time has соте”: A conversation with Stanley 
Krippner about X precognition, psychokinesis, 
clairvoyance, telepathy, Kirlian and psychic 
photography and the Bermuda Triangle. Psychology 
Today, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(5), 105-120.— Discusses the fact 
that parapsychology has recently enjoyed attention from _ 
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physical scientists. Krippner believes that many parapsy- 
— chological phenomena are valid; however, he does not 
| believe that many changes will be necessary in the basic 
= sciences in order to account for these phenomena. He 
indicates that what will be challenged is the research 
methodology which currently disallows investigation of 
paranormal phenomena.—E. J. Posavac. 

10117. Coombs, Clyde H. & Smith, J. E. (U. 
Michigan) On the detection of structure in attitudes and 
developmental processes. Psychological ^ Review, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 80(5), 344-358.—Describes a model for 
attitudinal data, formulated in a manner which leads to a 
generalization to developmental data. A general method 
for the analysis of such data is provided in which a 
-. number of special cases correspond to different types of 

developmental processes. The correspondence between 

these types and the properties of the data is described. 

—Journal abstract. 

І 10118. Cooper, Lynn А. & Shepard, Roger N. 
— (Stanford U.) The time required to prepare for a rotated 
stimulus. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 
246-250.— Conducted a reaction time study with 8 Ss to 
explore the process of preparation for the presentation of 
a rotated visual test stimulus. Average time required to 
determine whether an alphanumeric character was 

resented in its normal version or as its mirror image 
increased from 500-1,000 msec as its angular departure 
from upright increased from 0-180°. However, when Ss 
already knew the identity of the upcoming character and 
when advance information as to its orientation was 
available for 1,000 msec, this reaction time was reduced 
to about 400 msec regardless of the orientation of the test 
stimulus. In this case, Ss claimed that they could prepare 
for the rotated stimulus by imagining the normal version 
of the designated character ТИЕН into the indicated 
orientation and that they could then rapidly test for a 
match against the ensuing stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

10119. Crider, Donald M. & Willits, Fern К. (Pennsyl- 
vania State U.) Respondent retrieval bias in a longitudi- 
nal survey. Sociology & Social Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
58(1), 56-65.—Presents a comparison of different track- 
ing methods used to locate respondents whose last 
known addresses were 12 yrs old. Examination of the 
relationship of tracking success to personal characteris- 
tics of the sample members and attributes of their 
residence communities supgested that certain factors 
may either inhibit or aid in locating people. Specifically, 
the persons most likely to be found were those tracked in 

small towns and low density agricultural areas, located 
Some distance from urban and metropolitan centers. 
Possible implications of these findings, in terms of the 
continuing importance of rural-urban distinctions, are 
suggested.—Journal abstract. 

10120. Dalenoort, G. J. (Ed.). Process models for 
Psychology: Lecture notes of NUFFIC International 
Summer Course, 1972. Rotterdam, Netherlands: 
Rotterdam U. Press, 1973. xvi, 383 p. $11.75.— Topics 
include automata theory in linguistics and education, 
mathematical systems approaches to cognitive develop- 
ment, picture grammars for pattern recognition and 
scene analysis, artificial intelligence, and a discussion of 
constructive vs analytical evaluations of models and 
theories. 
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10121. Deutsch, Helene. Confrontations with myself: 
An epilogue. New York, N.Y.: W. W. Norton, 1973. 217 
p. $6.95.—Presents an autobiography of an eminent 
psychiatrist, an authority on myths and the Psychology 
of women. Highlights of her analysis and training by 
Freud and of her participation in the birth of psychoana- 
lysis are included. 

10122. Glynn, E. L. & Tuck, D. L. (U. Auckland, New 
Zealand) A portable observation timer emitting differ- 
ential tones for signalling observation and recording 
intervals. New Zealand Psychologist, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
2(1), 40-42.—Describes a portable apparatus for estab- 
lishing more precise data reliability between 2 Os in field 
settings. 2 audible signals, 200 Hz and 3 kHz, occur after 
a 10-sec and a 2nd 5-sec interval, respectively. 

10123. Johnstone, Henry W. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Toward a philosophy of sleep. Philosophy & Phenomeno- 
logical Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(1), 73-81.—Suggests 
that sleep is a necessary condition for being human. 
Consciousness, and more especially self-consciousness, 
defines humanness; therefore, some process must occur 
whereby one becomes aware of his/her consciousness. 
The only means by which one could become aware of 
that consciousness is an interruption of it; since sleep is 
such an interruption, it serves the purpose of making one 
aware of his/her own consciousness and, thus, of making 
one human. A pill which completely removed all need or 
desire to sleep would make us something other than 
human even aside from the biological considerations. 
Comparisons of humans with machines and of con- 
sciousness with pain are also discussed briefly insofar as 
they are related to the effect sleep has upon making 
humans conscious of their own consciousness.—R. 
Gutzke. ds) вас 

10124. Jourard, Sidney M. (U. Florida) hology: 
Control or liberation? Interpersonal Development, 
1971-1972, Vol. 2(2), 65-72.—Analyzes the prevalent, 
natural-science-based approach to psychological re- 
search and observes that man is frequently treated as an 
Object to be understood, predicted, and controlled. Such 
control often is not in the best interests of the S, and may 
cause the S to be vulnerable to manipulation b 
particular elites. A humanistic approach to psychologi 
research, based on dialog and mutual self-disclosure 
between researcher and researched, is proposed. 
—Journal abstract. т 

10125. Krippner, Stanley & Murphy, Gardner. (Maim- 
onides Dream Lab., Brooklyn, N.Y.) Humanistic psy 
chology and parapsychology. Journal of Humar 
Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 13(4), 3-24.—Parapsycho og 
ical phenomena or psychic occurrences (psi) have 
perceptual cognitive (ESP: precognition, telepathy, o. 
clairvoyance) and motor-kinetic (ability to їн 
movement of objects without the intermediation ic 
known energy) aspects. An approach that parapsycho is 
gy could usefully borrow from humanistic psycho ОЁ e 
the study of the psychic as a whole person and of we y 
history. It is in the areas of intentionality (par пай 
sense of self and free will), of the identification of h 
goals and motivation, and of the view that man's (ence 
for meaning and ordering of values unifies his ato 
that the parapsychological literature and hum: E 
psychology overlap. In addition, parapsychology 
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contribute to humanistic psychology in 3 fields: creativi- 
ty, psychotherapy, and education, all of which may have 
a psi component. (90 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

10126. Landgrebe, Ludwig. (U. Cologne, W. German- 
y) The phenomenological concept of experience. Philos- 
dphy & Phenomenological Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 34(1), 
1-13.—Argues that failure to analyze differences in 
meaning of the word "experience" for modern philoso- 
phy vis-a-vis everyday discourse has affected Western 
humanity's total practical relationship to the world as 
well as theoretical cognition thereof and has also been 
responsible for the alienation from science and from the 
universe itself. A phenomenological analysis—based 
mainly on E. Husserl's critique of J. Locke—is presented 
in the hopes of partially removing the faulty distinctions 
between outer (sensual) experience and inner experience 
(the so-called domain of ideas). It is claimed that the first 
experience is of the self and mastery of one's own 
movements; without the resultant *I can," sensations are 
not possible. As one develops this “1 can," he/she widens 
his/her experience of the surrounding world and devel- 
ops expectations necessary to give evidence to further 
experience. No further confirmation is needed of one's 
awareness that a specific factum—an object or an 
Occurrence—is present to one's senses than the con- 
sciousness of “possessing the thing itself.”—R. Gutzke. 

10127. Lazarus, Richard S. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The riddle of man: An introduction to psychology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1974. xii, 628 p. 
$10.95.—Presents an introduction to psychology in the 
context of man’s classic and unresolved problems (e.g., 
environments, aggression, prejudice, and adaptation vs 
alienation). Specific topics include overpopulation, social 
and biological influences on behavior, psychological 
assessment and therapy, and perceptual development. 
(107 p ref) 

10128. LeCompte, William A. (Hacettepe U., Ankara, 
Turkey) When the donkey speaks: The perspective of 
ecological psychology. Hacettepe Bulletin of Social 
Sciences & Humanities, 1972(Dec), Vol. 4(2), 153-161. 
—Attempts to provide a conceptual framework for 
environmental psychology in order to stimulate discus- 
Sion and foster theoretical attempts. “Ecological psychol- 
Ору” is defined as the study of natural, unarranged 
patterns of social and physical stimuli in the immediate 
environment of the individual and their effects on his 
behavior and experience. Psychological history, theories, 
and methods are examined to determine why environ- 
mental factors have been excluded. The history, theory, 
and methods of psychology serve as a basis for 
discussion of the perspective of ecological psychology. 
(16 ref) —7. Bowes. 

10129. Lévi-Strauss, Claude. (Collége de France, 
Paris) Structuralism and ecology. Social Science Infor- 
mation, 1973(Feb), Vol. 12(1), 7-23.—Presents a lecture 
answering a critique of structuralism through an exami- 
nation of the manner in which elements are selected 
from the surrounding environment and given meaning as 
Part of a larger ideological system. The method of 
Structural analysis involves the uncovering of underlying 
Structures in cultural material which are the result of 
coding by the mind. 
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10130. Madden, Edward H. & Hare, Peter H. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) C. J. Ducasse’s progressive univer- 
sal hedonism. Philosophy & Phenomenological Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 34(1), 36-50.—Examines the contribution 
of Ducasse’s “progressive and universal hedonism” to 
systematic philosophy in the area of normative ethics. 
Examination of Ducasse’s articles on education show 
that he valued liberal education for its encouragement of 
perspective(s); any perspective increases the long-term 
(progressive) pleasure and the pleasure one can identify 
in, get from and cause in other sentient beings (univer- 
sal). As such, liberal education equips people to be 
moral; ethical hedonism is not, however, a theory of 
causes or of stimuli that actually induce actions but 
rather a theory of the moral (empathic and unquantifia- 
ble) worth of actions. Ducasse’s answers to his critics are 
themselves critiqued; his answers suggest that a deeper 
analysis on his part might have produced a stronger 
framework for his moral philosophy.—R. Gutzke. 

10131. McAllister, Ronald J.; Butler, Edgar W. & Goe, 
Steven J. (U. California, Riverside) Evolution of a 
Strategy for the retrieval of cases in longitudinal survey 
research. Sociology & Social Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
58(1), 37-47.—Proposes that success in this type of 
endeavor is more likely if the investigator proceeds in 
order through a specified sequence of information 
sources. А strategy is presented that was developed from 
a series of community, metropolitan-wide, and national 
panel studies.—Journal abstract. 

10132. Morgan, James N.; Andrews, Frank M. & 
Einhorn, Hillel J. (U. Michigan A comment on 
Einhorn's “Alchemy in the behavioral sciences.” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 37(1), 127-131. 

10133. Pagés, Max. (U. Paris IX-Dauphine, France) 
[Toward a laboratory of social change.] (Fren) Bulletin g 
de Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(17-18), 925-927. 
—Discusses a proposed laboratory design where theo- 
rists, research workers, and practitioners in the social 
and behavioral sciences could come together to work on 
problems of interdisciplinary applications of theory. 3 
conditions appear necessary for a laboratory of social 
change: commitment, development of a working balance 
which allows equal weight to theory and application, and 
communication between theorists and practitioners of 
the diverse disciplines. Organizational factors discussed 
are scope, recruitment, and administration.—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 

10134. Penner, Louis A., et al. (U. South Florida) 
Obedience as a function of experimenter competence. 
Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 241-245. 
—Investigated obedience to an E's commands as a 
function of E competency, hypothesizing that E in- 
competence would decrease S obedience. Competence 
was manipulated by presenting some Ss with a nervous 
and inexperienced E, and “accidentally” killing the 

victim (a rat) midway through the experiment. 32 female 
undergraduates participated in the experiment. Obedi- 
ence was operationalized as the difference in simple 
reaction time between trials on which Ss were told that 
their response might result in shock to the rat and trials 
on which they were told that their response might save 
the rat from shock. Significant differences in obedience 
were obtained between competent and incompetent E 
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conditions, and a significant "kill" effect was found in 


the competent E condition. Results suggest that the 


"extreme acts of obedience observed іп the laboratory 
occur only when E is perceived as competent. This 


finding imposes limits on the generalizability of laborato- 
ry studies of obedience. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

7 10135. Progoff, Ira. Jung, synchronicity, & human 
destiny: Noncausal dimensions of human experience. 
New York, N.Y.: Julian, 1973. 176 p. $6.50.—Analyzes 
Jung's principle of synchronicity which asserts that 


_ coincidental events are meaningful. The relationship of 


Jung's theory to that of Teilhard de Chardin, the 


- correlation between archetypes and the synchronistic 


principle, and the idea of transcausal events are 
discussed. (4 p ref) 

10136. Rice, Berkeley. (Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., Del 
Mar, Calif.) The high cost of thinking the unthinkable. 
Psychology Today, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(7), 89-93.—Exam- 
ines the history of liberal and radical reactions to A. 


-. Jensen, К. Herrnstein, W. Shockley, and Н. J. Eysenck. 
- Such reactions are viewed as similar to past attempts to 
_ suppress unpopular ideas. Likening research into the 


genetic bases of IQ to Aryan racial supremacy is 
considered foolish since the Nazi government tried to 
define truth rather than permitting the exploration of 
empirical relationships.—E. J. Posavac. 

10137. Sebek, Michael. [To the definition of the 
concept of value in psychology.] (Czec) Ceskoslovenska 
Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(3), 242-258.— Discusses the 
concept of value in psychology, definitions of value, 
classification systems, value orientation, varieties and 
complexities of human values, cultural influences and 
the importance of values for motivation, selection and 
decision making. A distinction between regulative-direc- 
tive values and gratificational values is suggested. Recent 
studies and literature on the subject are surveyed briefly. 
(Russian & English summaries) (29 ref)—T. Fisher. 

10138. Schneewind, Klaus A. (U. Tier-Kaiserslautern, 
Schneidershof, W. Germany) [On psychology's self- 
awareness as an applied science of human behavior and 
experience.] (Germ) Psychologische Rundschau, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 24(4), 227-247.—Presents a psychocyber- 
netic model of human behavior that conceives a system 
allowing psychologists to define normative constructs 
suitable for optimizing system components. Some impli- 
cations of the model are given as examples. (52 ref)—W. 
J. Koppitz. 

10139. Treuheit, Leo J. [Dissertations as system 
parameters in German psychology: 1885-1969.] 
(Germ) Psychologische Rundschau, 1973(Jul), Vol. 24(3), 
171—205.—Proposes that if psychology is conceived of as 
a scientific system within cybernetics, dissertations 
constitute a parameter determining among others the 
inner components of the system. The parameter has the 
form of a vector. Several hypotheses about the direction- 
ality of the vector, particularly the direction from 
abstract research to more complex and applied problems, 

were confirmed by a search of German dissertations 
between 1885—1969. (37 ref) —W. J. Koppitz. 

10140. Trosman, Harry & Simmons, Roger D. The 
Freud library. Journal of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association, 1973, Vol. 21(3), 646-687.—Presents a 
catalogue of books in Freud's library assembled to study 
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the influences these books had on Freud. Therefore, the 
catalogue contains no works by Freud himself, nor his 
collaborators, students, or other psychoanalysts. Subject 
headings include philosophy, psychology, religion, social 
sciences, language, pure science, medical sciences, arts, 
literature, archeology, travel, and history—D. R. 
Marino. 

10141. Vil’shanskaya, M. L. [A list of Soviet theses in 
neuropathology, psychiatry and allied sciences received 
by the State Central Scientific and Medical Library in 
the third quarter of 1971.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatolo- 
gii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(1), 144-153. 

10142. Widrow, Bernard; Gupta, Narendra K. & 
Maitra, Sidhartha. (Stanford U.) Punish/reward: Learn- 
ing with a critic in adaptive threshold systems. JEEE 
Transactions оп Systems, Man, and Cybernetics, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 3(5), 455-465.— Proposes that an adap- 
tive threshold element is able to learn a strategy of play 
for the game blackjack (twenty-one) with a performance 
close to that of È. O. Тһогр'з 1966 optimal strategy 
although the adaptive system has no prior knowledge of 
the game and of the objective of play. After each 
winning game the decisions of the adaptive system are 
rewarded, and after each losing game the decisions are 
punished. Reward is accomplished by adapting while 
accepting the actual decision as the desired response. 
Punishment is accomplished by adapting while taking 
the desired response to be the opposite of that of the 
actual decision. This learning scheme is unlike learning 
with a teacher and unlike unsupervised learning. lt 
involves "bootstrap adaptation" or "learning with a 
critic." The critic rewards decisions which are members 
of successful chains of decisions and punishes other 
decisions. A general analytical model for learning with a 
critic is formulated and analyzed. The model represents 
bootstrap learning per se. Although the hypotheses on 
which the model is based do not perfectly fit blackjack 
learning, it it applied heuristically to predict adaptation 
rates with good experimental success. (38 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10143. Yáñez Cortés, Roberto J. [Phenomenological 
possibility of the sciences of man: The problem of the 
constitution of psychology.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica} 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1973(Feb), Vol. 1X » 
34-40.—Discusses the phenomenological possibility 
the composition of human sciences which requires 
recise determination of the object, method, and ac 

owing. 
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10144. Berdie, Douglas R. (U. Minnesota, Measure 
ment Services Center) Questionnaire length ме 
sponse rate. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973( p 
Vol. 58(2), 278-280.—108 university professors were. E 
either 1-, 2-, or 4-page questionnaires. No signifi 
relationship appeared between questionnaire len; 

г mse rate (р < .05). 

PRO145. АУ Donald N. (U. Virginia, Law e 
Silk purses into sow's ears: The decline of l E 
testing and a for its redemption. Ameri 
Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(10), 892-899. 
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psychological testing as declining from its recent ascen- 
dency as the predominant mode for decision-making. It 
is averred that the fall is caused by psychodynamically- 
oriented clinicians who perceive behavior as resulting 
from underlying needs, drives, and transsituational traits, 
and by test developers who have become overly 
concerned with psychometric esthetics while neglecting 
validity. Standardized tests and projective instruments 
lack decisional utility in the acquisition of knowledge 
relevant to the identification of talent or to the 
construction of instructional or therapeutic strategies. As 
an alternative, it is suggested that assessment be 
performed within a framework labeled “psychosituation- 
al assessment” that emphasizes the direct and continuous 
measurement and observation of behavior in natural 
settings. Specific techniques useful toward that end are 
described and discussed. (41 ref)—Author abstract. 

10146. Lemon, Nigel. (U. Sussex, Brighton, England) 
Attitudes and their measurement. New York, N.Y.: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1973. viii, 294 p. $11.50.—Considers 
that there is a widening gap between the increasing 
sophistication of attitude measurement and the relatively 
crude theoretical conceptualizations on which it is based. 
A multi-indicator approach to attitude measurement is 
proposed, and discussions of indirect methods, intensity, 
salience, and ego-involvement, data gathering and 
scaling techniques, and the relationship between attitude 
and behavior are presented. (19 p ref) 
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10147. Hanna, Gerald S. & Owens, Richard E. 
(Kansas State U.) Incremental validity of confidence 
weighting of items. California Journal of Educational 
Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 24(4), 165-168.—Administered 
а 17-item geometry completion test and a parallel 
multiple-choice test to a sample of 1,729 examinees. Ss 
were then directed to indicate 8 multiple-choice items to 
be weighted for double credit. By specifying the exact 
number of items to be confidence weighted, it was 
Possible to avoid the introduction of a willingness-to- 
gamble response set. Findings revealed that greater 
validity could have been attained by using the available 
time to lengthen the multiple-choice test rather than to 
confidence mark items.—H. J. McWhinnie. 

10148. Jordan, J. M. & Tyrer, J. Н. (Queensland U., 
Royal Brisbane Hosp. Medical Professorial Unit, 
даш) Standardization of the Queensland University 

phasia and Language Test (Q.U.A.L.T.): Pilot report of 

үер British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 
11 О), Vol. 8(2), 105-114.—Conducted a pilot study 

D 4 subtests during standardization of the Queensland 
Diversity Aphasia and Language Test (QUALT). 

ertain subitems revealed significant differences in 

performance between boys and girls, and between 
ustralian children who spoke primarily English and 

(NS Whose main language at home was not English 
differ 166). The proportion of subitems showing these 
me Een however, was such that they could be 
NU. ed from the respective sections and still leave 7 or 
od Subitems in each, thus making it possible to 
ae Tuct 3-4 parallel forms of the QUALT. Perform- 
of the Ss improved with age. Results suggest that 
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valid norms for children on the QUALT сап bx 
established.—Journal abstract. 

10149. Majumdar, P. K. & Nundi, P. C. Raven': 
Standard Progressive Matrices in two differen 
populations. Journal of the Indian Academy of Appliec 
Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(1-2), 30-33.—Compared score: 
of 2 geographically separated Bengali-speaking groups of 
schoolchildren, grades ІХ-ХІ, on Raven's Standard 
Progressive Matrices. 2,836 Ss from Calcutta and 2,10€ 
Ss from Agartala were tested. Ss from Calcutta were 
superior to those from Agartala by an average of 7 
points. Score differences were greatest in Ss receiving 
science education. Raven's claim that total scores are not 
affected by nationality or education is questioned. It is 
believed that sociocultural factors operate in all psycho- 
metric assessments; the impact of these factors, however, 
depends on the construct being studied and the control 
exercised in preparing the test.—Journal abstract. 

10150. Patel, K. (Jagadis Bose National Science 
Talent Search, Calcutta, India) Нет weighting and 
instructions to item writers. Journal! of the Indian 
Academy of Applied Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(1-2), 14-16. 
—20 item writers from 8 scientific fields prepared test 
items for college undergraduates which measured com- 
prehension and reasoning, knowledge, and the ability to 
use the scientific process. Item writers were given either 
verbal instructions or detailed written instructions and 
sample questions. Results show that item writers were 
poor predictors of the difficulty of the item, but that 
clear written instructions improved their predictions 
slightly.—Journal abstract. 

10151. Patnaik, Durgadas & Traub, Ross E. (Ontario 
Inst. for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) 
Differential weighting by judged degree of correctness. 
Journal of Educational Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 
10(4), 281—286.—Compared 2 conventional scores and a 
weighted score on a group test of general intelligence for 
reliability and predictive validity. One conventional 
score consisted of the number of correct answers an 
examinee gave in responding to 69 multiple-choice 
questions; the other was the formula score obtained by 
subtracting from the number of correct answers a 
fraction of the number of wrong answers. A weighted 
score was obtained by assigning weights to all the 
response alternatives of all the questions and adding the 
weights associated with the responses, both correct and 
incorrect, made by the examinee. The weights were 
derived from degree-of-correctness judgments of the set 
of response alternatives to each question. Reliability wa: 
estimated using a split-half procedure; predictive validity 
was estimated from the correlation between test score: 
and mean school achievement. Both conventional score: 
were found to be significantly less reliable but signifi 
cantly more valid than the weighted scores.—Journa 
abstract. 

10152. Spence, Janet T.; Helmreich, Robert & Stapr 
Joy. (U. Texas, Austin) A short version of the Attitude 
toward Women Scale (AWS). Bulletin of the Psychonomi 
Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 219-220.— Presents a sho: 
(25-item) version of the Spence-Helmreich Attitude 
toward Women Scale. Correlations between scores c 
the short and the full (55-item) version for groups 
male and female students (М = 527)and groups of the 
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5 parents (N = 524) were .95 or above. Results of a factor 
- analysis and part-whole correlations indicate the similar- 
— ity of the 2 forms. Normative data for the student and 
| parent samples are described.—Journal abstract. 


Mathematical Models & Statistics 


10153. Aleamoni, Lawrence M. (U. Illinois, Measure- 
ment & Research Div.) Effects of size of sample on 
eigenvalues, observed communalities, and factor load- 
ings. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 
...266-269.— Several samples were randomly selected from 
- a finite population of undergraduates over 5 N levels, 
- factor analyzed, and then соп. „гей to the factor 
- analysis of the finite population. Results indicate that 
- within the limitations of the sampling design 
_ (Ns = 1,600, 400, 100, 25, and 17), samples representing 
_ N = 400 of a population of N = 2,322 yield factor 
"structures comparable to that of the population. 
_ —Journal abstract. 

i 10154. Alf, Edward F. & Abrahams, Norman M. (U.S. 
- Navy Personnel Research & Development Center, San 
. Diego, Calif.) Let's give the devil his due: A response to 
- Birnbaum. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1), 
- 72-73.—Argues that although M. H. Birnbaum's (see 
_ PA, Vol. 50:37) criticism regarding the potential inade- 
d quacies of the correlation coefficient in model assess- 
ment is correct, the examples he provides actually reveal 
Ў inadequacies in the models rather than in the correlation 
coefficient. 

— . 10155. Fanjsztejn-Pollack, Gloria. (U. Chile, Santiago) 
М [The use of averages in psychological investigation.] 
- (Span) Cuadernos de Psicologia, 1972, No. 1, 39-45. 
.— —Discusses the various aspects surrounding the use of 
- averages in psychological investigation. It is observed 
_ that most results of such investigations are presented in 
-. the form of averages. Limitations of, and reasons for, 

such methods are discussed. (21 ref) —C. Kokkinis. 

10156. Gocka, Edward F. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Predictive & Evaluative Models Research Lab., 
Sepulveda, Calif.) Population estimates from nonvariant 
samples with an application taken from the drug abuse 
area. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 
2), 1207-1210.—Offers procedures for estimating the 
composition of a fixed population from a small sample in 
the special case where a particular condition is observed 
for all members of the sample. Formulas for estimating 
sample size and population composition are given, and 
their use is illustrated —Journal abstract. 

10157. Hershman, Ramon L. (U.S. Naval Electronics 
Lab. Center, San Diego, Calif.) Optimal inference and a 
redundancy measure for overlapping data sets. Organi- 
zational Behavior & Human Performance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
10(2), 225-242.—A redundant sampling feature is added 

to the binomial data-generating process so that К 
observers hold a number of samples, say C, in common 
and then report to a central decision-maker. Analysis 
Specifies the optimal rule for inference which provides 
for the proper discounting of the partially redundant 
reports, and numerical results are obtained. In a Ist case 
C is assumed known to the decision-maker; in a 2nd, no 
prior information is available regarding the sampling 
overlap. An information-theoretic measure of decisional 
redundancy is obtained for the K — 2 process, and 
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redundancy is discussed in the context of the applied 
decision systems. Several research topics are suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

10158. Nagylaki, Thomas. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Sampling truncated distributions. Behavior Genetics, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 3(2), 193-196.—Demonstrates that the 
difference between the means of 2 populations is always 
greater than the difference between the sample means 
derived from the 2 distributions truncated at a lower 
limit, upper limit, or both. The form of the distributions 
is assumed to be identical hut is otherwise arbitrary. 

10159. Nicewander, W. Alan & Wood, Donald A. (U. 
Oklahoma) Comments on “А general canonical correla- 
tion index." Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1), 
92-94.—Challenges D. Stewart and W. Love's (see PA, 
Vol. 42:18070) claims that their proposed general 
canonical correlation index (a) represents a proportion of 
overlapping, or redundant, variance; and (b) is the 
average of certain squared multiple correlations. 

10160. Peterson, Cameron R. & Barclay, Scott. Two 
methods of assessing probability distributions. 
McLean, Va.: Decisions & Designs, Inc., TR No. 73-1, 
1973. 13 p.—Evaluated the interval and point methods of 
assessing continuous probability distributions. Both 
methods yielded credible, but narrow, intervals; the 
interval method was considerably less biased than the 
point method. 

10161. Robinson, John P. (U. Michigan, Survey 
Research Center) Toward a more appropriate use of 
Guttman scaling. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 37(2), 260-267.—Provides some empirical illustra- 
tions of the frailties of the significance-testing approach, 
and offers some alternative approaches for analyzing 
cumulative scale data. Sugeestions are made about 
possibly more appropriate applications of cumulative 
scaling in social research. (20 ref) И 

10162. Schutz, Robert W. & Roy, Eric А. (U. British 
Columbia, School of Physical Education & Recreation, 
Vancouver, Canada) Absolute error: The c^" In 
disguise. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 59). 
141-153.—Reexamines the measures of algebraic error, 
absolute error, and within-S variance in order to 
determine unambiguous statistical and logical meanings 
for each. It is shown that, in a normal distribution, 
algebraic error is completely dependent on absolute error 
and within-S variance and can be predicted from them. 

10163. Swets, John A. (Bolt Beranek & Ne 
Cambridge, Mass.) The relative operating charac 6 
in psychology. Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 182(41 i 
990—1000.— Discusses the relative operating charac 
tic (ROC), an analytical technique with On 
statistical decision theory and electronic detec Os 
theory. The ROC effectively isolates the effects of the А 
response bias, or decision criterion, in the study А 
discrimination behavior. This capability provides of 
relatively pure measure of the discriminability a 
different stimuli and of the capacity of organism the 
discriminate. The ROC also treats quantitatively The 
Tesponse, or decision, aspects of choice behai dto 
decision parameter can then be functionally ds v the 
the probabilities of the stimulus alternatives and to the 
utilities of the various stimulus-response pairs, ОГ 2 
O's expectations and motivations. In separating 
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quantifying discrimination and decision processes, the 
ROC promises a more reliable and valid solution to some 
practical problems and enhances understanding of the 
perceptual and cognitive phenomena that depend direct- 
ly on these fundamental processes. In several problem 
areas in psychology, effects that were supposed to reflect 
properties of the discrimination process have been shown 
by the ROC analysis to reflect instead properties of the 
decision process. (51 ref)—Journal summary. 

10164. Wendt, Dirk. Bayesian data analysis of 
gambling preferences. Ann Arbor, Mich.: U. Michigan, 
Engineering Psychology Lab., Technical Report No. 
011313-3-T, 1973. 51 p.—lllustrates the use of Bayesian 
data analysis in studies of gambling choices by compar- 
ing 2 learning theories. Suggestions are made for 
analyzing data in decision-making experiments which 
assume deterministic choice models which cannot be 
handled by Bayesian analyses. (20 ref) 
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10165. Edgell, Stephen E. & Castellan, N. John. 
(Indiana U.) Configural effect in multiple-cue probabili- 
ty learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 310-314.—Used a nonmetric 
multiple-cue probability learning task involving 2 binary 
cue dimensions with 198 undergraduates. 3 experiments 
were conducted varying in the number of cue dimensions 
having relevant and/or irrelevant information. It was 
found that Ss can learn to use configural or pattern 
information (a) when only the configural information is 
relevant; and (b) when, in addition to the configural 
information, 1 or both of the cue dimensions are 
relevant. Hypothesis-generation models of nonmetric 
multiple-cue probability learning are considered. 
—Journal abstract. 

10166. Emmerich, David S.; Gruenfeld, Leon S. & 
Wiesenfeld, Alan В. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
Reaction time to noise bursts of different durations. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
100(2), 422-423.—Found that simple reaction time of 6 
female undergraduates to a noise burst first decreased 
and then increased with increasing burst duration. Such 
a result cannot be interpreted solely in terms of the 
Integration of acoustic power. 

, 10167. Gillberg, M. [Time expenditure at a simple 
aiming task.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1972(Nov), No. 79, 
7 p.—5 Ss aligned an aiming square at 5 target dots for 4, 
8, 12, and 20 sec. Results show that at 8 sec time was 
maximally used and the aiming error was near minimum. 
Results are interpreted according to the theory that time 
experience is based on the information reaching the 

rain during the interval.—English abstract. 
ü 10168. Gottsdanker, Robert. (U. California, Santa 
dena) Psychological refractoriness and the organiza- 

lon of step-tracking responses. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 60-70.—Gave 3 19-22 yr old 
males the Step-tracking task of pushing a slider to either 
= near or a far target lamp as soon as one came on. 
5 ы лану the alternative lamp replaced the initial 
х е after it had been on for 50 msec, calling for either 

urtailment or extension of the initial command. This 
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new stimulus information led to the modifying o 
response on a majority of trials. The Ist discernible effec 
occurred without any psychological refractoriness (PR 
delay. In some cases, the response appeared to bi 
influenced from onset by the 2nd signal. More often 
modification appeared later. Typically, the response wa: 
inadequate relative to the new command or distorted 
Effects of the initial command evidently persisted, eithe 
in neural organization or in actual execution. Step: 
tracking responses are thus vulnerable, yet resistant tc 
modification. It is reasonable that in continuous tracking 
the operator would avoid making effortful, inadequate 
modifications. Hence, his performance could be de 
scribed as voluntarily intermittent. The usual PR delay 
found on dual keypressing tasks cannot be attributed tc 
limitations in capacity for identifying signals or even ir 
"selecting" a response. It is suggested that the organiza 
tional process required for the Ist response interfere: 
with another such process.—Journal abstract. 

10169. Rybárová, Eva. (Comenius U., Philosophica 
Faculty, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Sensorimotor syn 
chronization of the given rate in ontogenesis.] (Slok 
Psychologica: Zbornik Filozofickej Fakulty U. Komenske 
ho, 1971, Vol. 22(11), 51-90.—Instructed groups of 7- 
11-, and 15-yr-old boys to press down on a small lever а 
a given rate. Motor performance and respiration мег 
evaluated in terms of the total performance (30 sec) anc 
3 10-sec intervals. Results indicate that simple intention 
al synchronization depended upon the age and speed at : 
given rate (i.e., the older the S, the more appropriate the 
synchronization). However, increasing the speed of : 
given rate resulted in an increase in the difference 
between the given rate and the synchronous perform. 
ance. Individual performance variability decreased witl 
age but tended to be larger with the increasing speed of г 
given rate. During motor synchronization a sort О 
successive correction, a more accurate synchronization 
was noted which was manifested in a tendency t 
achieve the speed of the given rate. However, there wer 
also cases of time lag between the speed of the given rat 
in synchronous performance. Respiration rate increase: 
under conditions requiring increased speed (i.e., unde 
conditions of motor synchronization of higher speed o 
the given rate in all experimental groups). (Russian é 
German summaries)—English summary. 

10170. Speiss, Jeffrey M. (Ohio State U., Center fc 
Vocational & Technical Education) Effects of preknow 
ledge and stimulus intensity upon simple reaction time 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vo 
101(1), 109-115.—Investigated С. К. Grice's (see P/ 
Vol. 43:248) variable-criterion model of stimulus intens 
ty and response evocation. 8 groups of 15 fema 
undergraduates each were given | or 2 intensities 
white noise, and their reaction times (RTs) we 
recorded. Most groups were given 2 stimulus intensiti 
in an unpredictable sequence, 1 group receiving 1 
preknowledge while the others received 100% or part 
preknowledge. Results indicate that RTs were faster, a 
slopes were less steep, for preknowledge trials 
compared to RT trials without preknowledge. Ss alter 
БЕ сы ксы шй 

IS, а riable-criterion model rende: 
a good description of the data.—Journal abstract 
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— 10171. Wiener, Е. L. (О. Miami) Adaptive measure- 
ent of vigilance decrement. Ergonomics, 1973(Jul), 
lol. 16(4), 353-363.—Describes a computer-based moni- 
ring task which is adaptive, or self-adjusting, with the 
size of the signal stimulus (compared to a fixed nonsignal 
ulus) mediated by the detection score of the S to 
aintain a constant detection rate. Ss were 21 under- 
aduates. Data indicate that to maintain a fixed 
tection criterion over a 48-min vigil, the adaptive 
ariable (separation distance of a pair of dots presented 
nultaneously) behaved in a manner consistent with the 
sual measures of vigilance decrement. Several adaptive 
strategies are discussed. (French & German summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 
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- 10172. Auerbach, Carl & Leventhal, Gloria. (Yeshiva 
.) Evidence for all-or-none preperceptual ing in 
EU set. Perception & Psychophysics, УА, 
ol. 14(1), 24-30.—Considers that "set" improves the 
accuracy of report of the stimulus attributes for which Ss 
are set to respond by acting on pre- and/or postperceptu- 
al processes. To elucidate the manner by which set 
produces its effect, the consequences of 2 assumptions 
concerning set were examined: (a) on any given trial an S 
is either "set" or "not set," and (b) if "set" by the 
stimulus information, S's perception of the stimulus 
ictually improves, whereas, if “not set" by the stimulus 
information, S's report correctness is improved by an 
independent interaction of stimulus and set information 
On a response process. Evidence from 16 Ss is provided 
for both these assumptions. In addition, it is argued that 
only set given before stimulation can affect a perceptual 
process. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
_ 10173. Becker-Carus, Christian. [Does the differential 
threshold change the dominance between visual and 
tactile perceptions?] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimen- 
telle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(3), 
347—365.— Discusses discrimination experiments with 36 
students demonstrating that Rock and Harris's domi- 
nance theory of the visual system does not possess the 
generality claimed for it. The information from that 
sense dominates which has the smaller differential 
threshold. Usvally, it is the visual sense. If, however, the 
visual differential threshold is experimentally distorted 
through lenses, the information from tactile sense 
prevails in size judgments, for instance. Experimental 
results fit well into a perception model that is based on 
the “high-fidelity information" gained from perceptual 
processing of all incoming information, not only on the 
information from the sense organs alone. (English & 
French summaries) (24 ref) —W. J. Koppitz. 
10174. Benton, Arthur L.; Levin, Harvey S. & Varney, 
lils R. (U. Iowa Hosp.) Tactile perception of direction 
in normal subjects: Implications for hemispheric cere- 
al dominance. Neurology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 23(11), 
| 1250.—Investigated the accuracy of tactile per 
tion of the direction of linear punctate stimulation of 
rit duration on the palms of the right and left hands of 
handed normal Ss. Perception of direction was 
ficantly more accurate on the left hand than on the 
hand. Findings support the results of studies of 
ents with unilateral brain disease that have shown 
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that lesions of the right hemisphere may produce 
bilateral impairment in this perceptual performance. It is 
concluded that the right hemisphere plays a distinctively 
important role in mediating spatial recognition in the 
tactile modality as well as in the visual and auditory 
modalities.—F. О. Triggs. 

10175. Berglund, Birgitta & Berglund, Ulf. (U. 
Stockholm, Psychological Lab., Sweden) Perceived 
duration on brief sensory signals. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1248-1250.—Summa- 
rizes data reported from some experimental investiga- 
tions of the temporal integration process and the process 
relating perceived duration to stimulus intensity. Analy- 
sis shows that perceived duration of brief signals may 
depend on perceived intensity. Findings support the 
"activation level hypothesis" for time perception. 
—Journal abstract. 

10176. Berglund, Birgitta; Berglund, Ulf; Lindvall, 
Thomas & Svensson, Leif T. (U. Stockholm, Psychologi- 
cal Lab., Sweden) A quantitative principle of perceived 
intensity summation in odor mixtures. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 29-38. 
—Investigated a summation principle for perceived 
intensity of odors for mixtures of dimethyl disulphide, 
hydrogen sulphide, and pyridine. Mixtures were made by 
forming all possible pairs of these 3 compounds each 
зрреаппр at 5 levels of perceived intensity. Ss were 6 
20-25 yr old men and women. Perceived intensity of the 
individual odorants as well as the mixtures was scaled 
with a magnitude-estimation procedure. Results show 
that theoretical values calculated according to а vector 
model of odor interaction were in agreement with the 
empirically obtained perceived intensity values for all 
mixtures. For components (individual odorants) equal in 
perceived intensity, a direct proportionality between 
perceived intensity of the mixture and the arithmetic sum 
of the perceived intensity of components was found. This 
result, which conforms to a special case of the vector 
model, is in agreement with findings reported earlier. 
The vector model also has practical relevance for 
problems of odorous air pollution. (22 ref)—Journal 
abstract. бане 

10177. Diespecker, D. D. ollongong Unive 
Coll, U. New South зш Fatal) Bisensory 
Presentation of information: Visual and vibrotactile 
signals. Cortex, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 221-226.—Tested 
the hypothesis that simultaneous presentation of c 
visual and vibrotactile signals would increase the 
proficiency of reception when compared to the unisenso- 
Ty presentation of signals. 3 pilot studies were made 9 
evaluate possible techniques of bisensory presentation 0 
coded signals. In each study the stimuli were either 
vibrotactile, visual, or simultaneous vibrotactile an 
visual. Bisensory presentation always produced more 
correct responses than could be obtained by Ss receiving 
vibrotactile stimuli. Results suggest that Diseno 
signaling in the cutaneous and visual channels mig 
produce improved rates of detection or increas 
proficiency in learning codes.—R. Gunter. 

10178. Glick, Burton S. & Kogen, Jonathan. 
Clairvoyance in hypnotized subjects: Some posita 
results. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(2), 276-284. 
—Attempted to determine whether it is possible tO 
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demonstrate experimentally the existence of clairvoyant 
abilities in hypnotized Ss. 2 female hypnotized Ss (23 and 
26 yrs old) gave verbal association (protocols) to 5 
concealed pictures (targets). 2 "blind" judges and the S 
then rated the degree of target-protocol correspondence 
on a 100-point scale. For each S there were 25 target- 
protocol pairs, of which 5 were correct and 20 incorrect. 
Data for 1 S were significant (interrater reliability, 
analysis of variance, / test) indicating the possible 
operation of paranormal processes.—Journal abstract. 

10179. Graybiel, Ashton. The vestibular system. In J. 
F. Parker & V. R. West (Eds.), Bioastronautics data book. 
(2nd ed.) Washington, D.C: NASA Scientific & 
Technical Information Office, 1973. viii, 930 p. $7.50. 
— Discusses the general characteristics and functions of 
the vestibular system and sensory receptor mechanisms 
in man, reviews data on human responses to changes in 
vestibular function (e.g, changes in perception of 
direction or balance), and considers the use of simulation 
tests for assessing vestibular functions. Guidelines for 
preventing vestibular side effects of artificial gravity in 
space missions are presented. 

10180. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) A neodissoci- 
ation interpretation of pain reduction in hypnosis. 
Psychological Review, 1973(Sep), Vol. 80(5), 403-419. 
—Describes the author's ongoing experiments investigat- 
ing the paradox that when cold pressor pain is reduced 
through hypnotically suggested analgesia, the concomi- 
tant changes in heart rate and blood pressure remain 
essentially what they were when the pain of the ice water 
was normally perceived. Hypnotically induced automatic 
writing (or its equivalent in automatic keypressing or 
automatic talking) reveals that at some cognitive level S 
has experienced the cold and can report its intensity, 
even though the suffering may be reduced. The theoreti- 
cal problems posed by the experiment are given a 
possible neodissociation interpretation, which is com- 
pared with the interpretations of psychoanalytic ego 
theory and role theory. The neodissociation theory is 
further explicated in relation to the gate theory of pain. 
(50 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10181. Howard, Roger B.; Evans, Gary W. & 
McDonald, John K. (Colgate U.) Induction-, test-, and 
comparison-figure interactions under illusion and figur- 
al aftereffect conditions. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 249-254.—Investigated L. Ganz's 
(see PA, Vol. 40:4791 and 11697) argument that an 
induction figure will displace a test figure placed near it 
under both illusion and figural aftereffect conditions. 
The data from Exp I and II show that most of the 
illusion produced by Ganz's figures results from an 
interaction between the comparison and induction 
figures. Data from Exp III suggest that both the test and 
comparison figures interact with the induction figure 
under figural aftereffect conditions. A total of 107 Ss 
Participated in the 3 studies. Although the induction-test 
figure interactions do not contradict Ganz’s model, the 
induction-comparison figure interactions cannot be 
explained by it. Caution is urged in drawing conclusions 
about the processes underlying illusions and figural 
aftereffects unless there is no interaction between the 


induction and comparison figures. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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10182. Jones, B. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, Australia) 
When are vision and kinaesthesis comparable? British 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 587-591. 
—States that vision and kinesthesis should not always be 
regarded as equivalent sensory channels. It is argued that 
some operations usually regarded as kinesthetic depend 
only upon central monitoring of efference while others - 
which can also be called kinesthetic are based upon 
peripheral feedback. Some implications for cross-modal 
matching of shapes and for theories of visual-kinesthetic 
memory are discussed. (22 ref) 

10183. McNicol, D. & Pennington, C. W. (U. New J 
South Wales, School of Psychology, Kensington, Austra- 
lia) Sensory and decision processes in anchor effects 
and aftereffects. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 232-238.—Used measures de- 
rived from signal detection theory and Thurstonian 
category scaling to separate sensory and decision 
processes in an aftereffect and in an anchor effect 
experiment. In the kinesthetic aftereffect task (Exp I), 60 
undergraduates judged the thickness of 5 stimulus blocks 
after prior stimulation from a thick, thin, or medium . 
inspection block, or after no prior stimulation. In the - 
anchor effect task (Exp II), 40 undergraduates judged the 
heaviness of 5 weights after lifting а heavy, light, or 
medium anchor, or in the absence of an anchor. Stimulus 
discriminability remained constant over the 4 conditions 
in each experiment, but S's criterion was altered by the 
presence of inspection figures or anchors lying outside _ 
the range of stimuli being judged. It is concluded that 
contrast in both aftereffect and anchor effect situations 
arises from a change in relationship between S's response 
system and the internal representations of the stimuli 
being judged, and that this change may be brought about 
by both sensory and judgmental factors. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10184. Mitchell, Janet. (American Society for Psy- 
chical Research, New York, N.Y.) Out-of-the-bod, 
vision. Psychic, 1973(Apr), Vol. 4(4), 44-47.—Repor! 
research findings on a 30-yr-old man with the apparen 
ability to perceive events while outside of his body (е.р., 
identify targets out of his visual range). 

10185. Monty, R. A. (U.S. Army Human Engineering 
Lab., Behavioral Research Directorate, Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md.) Keeping track of sequential events: 
Implications for the design of displays. Ergonomics, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 16(4), 443-454.—Reviews research on 
man’s ability to keep track mentally of a series of events 
occurring in rapid sequence, to identify parameters of 
potential importance to the designer of displays. Presen- 
tation rate, the role of on-off ratio, irrelevant informa- 
tion, irregular presentation rate, and audio vs visual 
displays are among the parameters discussed. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

10186. Mundle, C. W. (University Coll. North Wales, 
Bangor) The  SoalGodney experiments. Nature, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 245(5419), 54.—Replies to C. Scott and 
P. Haskell's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 6) criticism of the 
experimental arrangements, card-presentation technique 
and analysis of data in the card-guessing experiments o 
S. G. Soal and K. M. Goldney with the S, Shackleton 
The reliability of a witness who provided damagin 
evidence is questioned, and Scott and Haskell's interpr: 
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lion of the data is cited as insufficient and improbable. 
В. McLean. 
_ 10187. Nickerson, Raymond S. (Bolt Beranek & 
lewman, Cambridge, Mass.) Intersensory facilitation of 
ion time: Energy summation or preparation en- 
С ? Psychological Review, 1973(Nov), Vol. 80(6), 
9-509.—Reviews some recent studies of intersensory 
ilitation of reaction—i.e., studies in which reaction 
to a primary (usually visual) stimulus is shortened if 
accessory (usually auditory) stimulus is presented at 
roximately the same time. This is true even when the 
ssory stimulus is defined as irrelevant in the sense 
ne the S need not attend to it in order to perform the 
task, and he is not to respond to it when it occurs alone. 
Energy summation across modalities and preparation 
enhancement have been suggested as 2 factors that play 
‘Toles in facilitation, and the position has been taken that 
both concepts are necessary to account for all the results. 
t is argued that it is not necessary to invoke both 
concepts because a preparation-enhancement hypothesis 
сап account for all the findings that can be explained by 
an energy-summation hypothesis, and for others as well. 
(48 ref)—Journal abstract. 
РІ 10188. O'Mahony, М. (0. Bristol, England) The 
‘interstimulus interval for taste: |. The efficiency of 
pores ration and mouthrinsing in clearing the mouth 
of salt residuals. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 209-215. 
—Examined the efficiency of various interstimulus 
Procedures ranging from rapid expectoration to up to 50 
tapwater mouthrinses in clearing the mouth of residuals 
from a mouthrinse with equimolar NaCl and LiCl. A 
total of 147 Ss served in 5 experiments. Samples of 
expectorated saliva were analyzed for Na and Li by 
flame photometry, the Li being used as a tracer for 
exogenous Na. Exogenous salt residuals were not cleared 
from the mouth after 30 min rapid expectoration nor by 
fewer than 20 mouthrinses.“Suprathreshold” concentra- 
tions were cleared by ~10 min rapid expectoration or 5 
mouthrinses. Such rigorous interstimulus procedures are 
not generally used in taste experiments with stimuli of 
comparable concentration, Tapwater rinses left their 
own residuals in the mouth while the ad lib rinsing 
procedure was not only uncontrolled but also ineffective. 
(23 ref)—Journal abstract, 

10189. O'Mahony, М. (U. Bristol, England) The 
interstimulus interval for taste: 11. Salt taste sensitivity 
drifts and the effects on intensity scaling and threshold 

a tion, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 217-222.— Be- 
haviorally tested the effects of demonstrated NaCl 
residuals from prior lastings by having 16 Ss taste 
Successive ascending series of NaCl solutions, using 3 
interstimulus procedures, Both inter- and intra-S studies 
Were performed. When concentrated NaCl solutions 
(10-1000 mM) were used, the adaptation level rose with 
Successive tastings; mouthrinsing was a more effective 
method for preventing this rise than a 2 min or a 15 sec 
rest. With concentrations (distilled water-80 mM 
NaCl) the tendency for tation levels to rise, because 
‘of NaC! residuals, was smaller, while mouthrinsing made 
the of lower NaCl concentrations. 


explain the variations found in the 
for NaCl threshold measurements and power 
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function exponents for NaCl magnitude estimation 
studies. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10190. O'Mahony, Michael. (U. Bristol, England) 
Qualitative description of low concentration sodium 
chloride solutions. British Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 601-606.—Studied qualitative 
descriptions of low concentation sodium chloride solu- 
tions using a procedure involving repetitive tasting in 
ascending series. Generally, the 10 undergraduate Ss 
tended to use traditional taste categories while any new 
categories tended to be compounds of the old ones, 
However, further study suggests that at least 4 distinct 
category changes could be distinguished before salt taste 
Tecognition instead of the 2 traditional detection and 
recognition thresholds. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10191. Osis, Karlis. (American Society for Psychical 
Research, New York, N.Y.) Space, time & conscious- 
ness: A parapsychological view. Psychic, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
4(5), 32-36.—Describes the mechanics of ESP (e.g., how 
it operates, the limits of its effectiveness, and the optimal 
environments for transmission). The ESP information 
transmission system is conceptualized as 3 processes (a) 
within the perceiver, (b) within the perceived object or 
sender, and (c) external to the perceiver and the object he 
perceives. This 3rd process is the “ESP channel" (i.e. the 
unknown factor which connects the perceiver with the 
perceived object). The ability of ESP to transcend time 
boundaries and how far ESP communication can travel 
are discussed. Conditions for effective ESP are outlined; 
the most important factor is considered to be some kind 
of acquaintance with the target person or object. 
Radiation, radar, consciousness-splitoff, and network 
models for ESP are presented —L. Gorsey. 

10192. Powers, William T. Behavior: The controle 
perception. Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 1973. xi, 296 p. $8.95. 
— Proposes а new model of behavior based on the шо 
that one's perceptions аге all that сап be known, and po 
the purpose of all actions is to control the state of U i 
perceived world. A hierarchical structure of neurological 
control systems is suggested in which each cont d 
System specifies the behavior of lower level systems al 
thus controls its own perceptions. Conflicts of this m 
with behaviorism and psychoanalysis are examined. a 

10193. Pursell, Elliott D.; Sanders, Raymond E. & 
Haude, Richard Н. (U. Akron) Sensitivity to зто 
smokers and nonsmokers: A comparison of TSD 2! 
percent correct measures. Perception & Руусһоруну% 
1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 34-36.—Compared 5 male he 
female 18-28 yr olds smokers and an equal num im 
nonsmokers for taste sensitivity to sucrose on 2 d 
nation tasks, one at near-threshold (NT) concentu q 
level and one at suprathreshold (ST) concentration leve 
The data were analyzed using the d, and area um 
receiver operating characteristic curve measures. 
on the theory of signal detection (TSD), and by m 
percentage correct responses. Analysis of bot nord 
measures showed smokers to be significantly more 
sensitive than nonsmokers on the NT task and E: 

sensitive on the ST task, but not significantly : 
Comparison of mean percent correct responses 
no ГҮ: differences, A reflexive „enhancement 
phenomenon was suggested as a possible interpreta kers 
A decreased sensitivity to the bitter taste in smol 
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apparently results in an increased sensitivity to the sweet 
taste. Journal abstract. 

10194. Rich, Olive J. (U. Pittsburgh) Temporal and 
spatial experience as reflected in the verbalizations of 
multiparous women during labor. Maternal-Child Nurs- 
ing Journal, 1973(Win), Vol. 2(4, Mono. 2), 239-325. 
— Discusses the following questions: (a) What is the 
changing emphasis on the temporal perspectives of past, 

iit future? (b) What are the changes in the Аит 
woman's spatial experience as reflected іп the dynamic 
quality of her verbal productions? (c) What changes in 
her spatial experience are reflected in her quantity of 
speech? (d) How are these temporal and spatial changes 
interrelated? (e) What can be inferred about the 
projected verbal self of the laboring woman in relation to 
these changes? Data, in the form of behavioral observa- 
tions (verbal and nonverbal), were obtained from 19 
normal patients between early labor and delivery. 
Results indicate the prevalence of present time over past 
and future perspectives. Also, quantitative speech and 
tonal intensity changes were noted during labor. (83 ref) 
—R. S. Albin. 

10195, Scharf, Bertram; Hyvürinen, Juhani; Poranen, 
Antti & Merzenich, Michael M. (U. Helsinki, Inst. of 
у ‚ Finland) Electrical stimulation of human 
follicles via microelectrodes. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1973(Oct), Vol, 14(2), 273-276.—Applied trains 
of electrical pulses to hair follicles on the forearms of 7 
male Ss by microelectrodes with tip diameters less than 5 
I. Clear, painless, vibratory sensations could be evoked 
by stimulating the middle of a follicle. Exponents of the 
individual power functions relating Mer E 
and electric current ranged from 3.1 to 7.4. Absolute 
thresholds varied little with pulse frequency but did vary 
from S to S and from one electrode placement to 
another. Pitch discrimination was very poor; Ss could 
not distinguish 40 from 80 pps. Pain was often present, 
but the manner of its baee suggests an орла 
Segregation between vibra and pain tors. ( 
reh. -Journal abstract. т, md 

10196, Scott, C. & Haskell, Р. '"Normal'' explanation 
of the Soal experiments in extrasensory 
Perception, Nature, 1973(Sep), Vol. 245(5419), 52-54. 
—Reexamines arrangements and data from the card- 
guessing experiments with the S, Shackleton, conducted 
at 40 sessions between 1941 and 1943 by S. G. Soal and 
К. M. Goldney. Tne statistical significance of the results 
was overwhelming, and the data have since provided 
Strong evidence for ESP. It is claimed here, citing 
testimony of a witness, that there is a strong p 
that either the method used in preparing the card- 
presentation sequences was inaccurate, or that there was 
Widespread tampering. A model for reanalysis of the 
ipd data, using a target-guess matrix, is described, 
And other arguments presented which hypothesize 
manipulation of the facts. It is concl that a 

normal” explanation of the findings from the Soal- 


ney experiments should not yet be ruled out.—B. 
McLean. 
10197. W. E. & Vaught, Glen M. (State 


University Coll. New York, Oswego) Visual and auditory 
autokinesis. ME & Motor Skills 1973(Jun), Vol. 
368, Pt. 2), 1199-1206.—Demonstrated continuity in 


" 
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autokinetic movement of visual and auditory stimuli in 2 
experiments with undergraduates (№ = 57 males and 57. 
females). Trial-to-trial correlations of duration of autoki- - 
netic movement were almost as large between modalities 

(correlating responses to the auditory stimulus with those - 
to the visual) as they were within a given modality, In | 
Exp II, manipulation of instructions produced equivalent - 
effects upon autokinesis in the 2 modalities. Introducing - 
extraneous asymmetric stimulation had no effect in - 
either modality. Current theories about autokinesis are — 
largely mode specific, these results suggest that central - 
determinants also contribute strongly to the effect. 
—Journal abstract. | 

10198, Sixtl, Friedrich. (Coll. of Social & Economic ' 
Sciences, Linz, W. Germany) [A new confirmation of the — 
logistic function.] (Germ) serpent Pad Experimentelle — 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(3), 489-497, 3 
—In psychophysics the probability of judging а compari- | 
son stimulus greater than the standard stimulus is, under | 
the assumption of forced choice, currently often ех- | 

ressed by the logistic function, It is shown that the | 
рик function fits well if the rise of the function is - 
proportional to the variance of the comparison jude; 
ments at every point. Data from a weight-lifting 
experiment of W. Brown are used as an example. 
(English & French summaries) И. J. Koppitz. s 

0199. Velmans, Max. (Goldsmiths Coll., U. London, | 
England) Speech imitation in simulated deafness, using | 
visual cues and "recoded" auditory information. Lan- | 
guage & Speech, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 224-236.—Tested | 
а technique for simulation of deafness and its alleviation 
by a new “frequency transposition” device. The effects - 
of visual cues (provided by the E's articulatory move» 
ments) and of recoded auditory information (provided 
by the frequency transposer) on the ability of 16 - 
normally hearing Ss to make a judged-match imitation 
response to en nonsense syllables were evaluated. | 
Results show significant improvement in imitation (when 
visual cues were provided) of both manner and place of, 
articulation of certain fricative, sibilant, and st 
consonants, together with overall imitation scot 
Results — the conclusion that Ss, although un- 
trained in онор 4 had а well developed ability to 
integrate auditory and visual speech information. The 
improved imitation of both manner and place of 
articulation brought about by recoding the speech signal 
supports the hypothesis that the recoding technique 
would luce a signal sufficiently кит like to be 
used by the ear-brain system, and would therefore be 
useful in the rehabilitation of the perceptively deaf. (30 
ref) —Journal abstract. 

10200. уоп Winterfeldt, Detlof & Edwards, Ward. 
Costs and їп perceptual research. Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: U. Michigan, Engineering Psychology Lab., 
Technical Report No. 011313-1-T, 1973. 56 p.—Used 
examples from 3 t of perceptual experiments (e.g., 

bability estimation) to study the problem of validat- 
ing S's (i.e. finding persuasive reasons to 
believe that emitted behavior in some sense faithfully 

rts inaccessible processes that occur inside S's head). 

Implications for experimental design, interpreting experi- 

ed results, and for decision-theoretical thinking are 
iscussed. 
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10201. Weintraub, Daniel J. & Caplan, Anita. (Human 
Performance Center, Ann Arbor, Mich.) The helping 
ind: How to bias kinesthetic aftereffects by instruc- 
‘tional set. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
140), 212-216.—After rubbing a block of a different 
"size, 192 male university students judged either the 
“objective width of the test block or its felt width. With no 
reliminary information, judgments of objective and 

| | phenomenal width were equivalent. Judgments of objec- 
ve but not of phenomenal width moved in the direction 
‘suggested by a truthful verbal briefing. (Prior practice 
with a visual display, the Miiller-Lyer arrowhead illusion 
"presented as an analogy to the kinesthetic aftereffect 
- task, proved to be ineffective.) Misinformation did not 
- alter subsequent judgments. In no case was the measured 
-aftereffect abolished or reversed. It is suggested that 
Knowledge about the task modifies judgments rather 
than sensory experience.—Journal abstract. 
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10202. Ades, Harlow W. (U. Illinois) Auditory system. 
Та J. Е. Parker & V. R. West (Eds.), Bioastronautics data 
| book. (2nd ed.) Washington, D.C.: NASA Scientific & 
"Technical Information Office, 1973. viii, 930 p. $7.50. 
| —Discusses physical correlates of hearing, characteris- 
tics of auditory stimuli, and the structure and function of 
he auditory system. Recent data on hearing loss and 
tructural changes caused by overstimulation of the 
learing system are presented. (26 ref) 
: 10203. Bailey, Peter J. & Haggard, Mark P. (Queen's 
U. Belfast, Northern Ireland) Perception and prod- 
| uction: Some correlations on voicing of an initial stop. 
Language & Speech, 1973(Jul Vol. 16(3), 189-195. 
—Investigated a possible relationship between articula- 
ion and speech perception, using 36 undergraduates 
who lacked strong regional accents. Various measures of 
| the perception and of the production of voicing contrasts 
n initial stop consonants were intercorrelated. Results 
show interdependencies of factors within perception but 
jno significant correlations between perception and 
production measures.—Journal abstract. 
10204. Butler, Robert A. (U. Chicago) The relative 
influence of pitch and timbre on the apparent location 
of sound in the median sagittal plane. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 255-258.—Request- 
ed 12 listeners to locate sounds originating in the median 
sagittal plane (MSP). The stimuli, 75-usec pulses, were 
repeated at a rate of 200 times/sec and were filtered to 
transmit narrow bands centered about .63, 1.6, 2.5, or 6.3 
kHz. Despite the sameness of pitch generated by all 
stimuli, Os perceived the .63-, 1.6-, and 2.5-kHz-centered 
sounds as originating low, middle, and high, respectively, 
in the MSP regardless of their actual positions. The 
stimuli centered about 6.3 kHz, on the other hand, were 
located accurately by most Os. Results show that under 
conditions of inadequate auditory cues, timbre, not 
pitch, influences perceived elevation. It is implied that 
timbre also serves as the cue for the apparent elevation 
of those sounds which, due to their high frequency 
components, can be located accurately—Journal 
abstract. 
|. 10205. Caramazza, A.; Yeni-Komshian, G. H.; Zurif, 
| E. B. & Carbone, E. (Johns Hopkins U.) The acquisition 
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of a new phonological contrast: The case of stop 
consonants in French-English bilinguals. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Aug), Vol. 54(2), 
421-428.—Used voice onset time (VOT) as a linguistic 
cue in examining the perception and production of stop 
consonants in Canadian high school students and 
undergraduates who were unilingual in French 


"(т = 10), unilingual in English (n = 10), or bilingual in 


French and English (n = 20). Perception was studied 
by having Ss label synthetically produced stop-vowel 
syllables while production was assessed through spectro- 
graphic measurements of VOT in word-initial stops. 6 
stop consonants, common to both languages, were used 
for these tasks. On the perception task, the 2 groups of 
unilingual Ss showed different perceptual crossovers, 
with those of the bilinguals occupying an intermediate 
position. Production data indicate that VOT measures 
can separate voicing contrasts for speakers of Canadian 
English but not for speakers of Canadian French. The 
data also show that language switching in bilinguals is 
well controlled for production but poorly controlled for 
perception at the phonological level. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10206. Catlin, Jack. (Cornell U.) In defense of 
sophisticated-guessing theory. Psychological Review, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 80(5), 419-423.—Replies to M. Treis- 
man’s (see PA, Vol. 47:2905) critique of Catlin’s paper 
on word frequency effect. It is argued that sophisticated- 
guessing theory, in conjunction with the principle of 
acoustical equivalence, does predict that the ratio of 
high-frequency errors to low-frequency errors is inde- 
pendent of the frequency of the stimulus word in word- 
frequency effect experiments. The correct derivation, 
presented here in detail, rests critically on the special 
status of the stimulus word in the acoustic neighborhood 
delineated by its presentation; this point also invalidates 
Treisman's derivation of a contrary prediction. The 
prediction of the error-ratio invariance by signal-detec- 
tion theory also relies on the principle of acoustical 
equivalence. Thus, word-frequency effect data showing 
this invariance cannot be used to choose between 
sophisticated-guessing theory and signal-detection the 
гу as accounts of auditory word recognition.—Journal 
abstract. 

10207. Corso, J. F. (State University Coll. New York, 
Cortland) Hearing. In B. B. Wolman (Ed.), Handbook of 
general psychology. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice Hall, 
xv, 1006 p. $45. 

10208. Cuddy, Lola L.; Pinn, John & Simons, Egon. 
(Queen’s U., Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Anchor effects 
with biased probability of occurrence in absolute 
judgment of pitch. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 218-220.—2 groups of 12 under- 
graduates each judged the pitch of a set of 9 pure tones: 
for 1 group (equal-probability condition) each tone 
occurred equally often (Р = 1/9); for the other grow 
(biased-probability condition) the middle tone of e 
occurred 4 times as frequently (P = /) as any О! А 
tone (Р = 1/12). Performance for the latter group, s 
measured by discriminability (7) between each аас 
pair of the tone set, was higher not only for discrimin: С 
tion of the more frequent tone but also for every ee 
judged. The ordinal position effect for the equal-pro 
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ility condition was Ushaped, but for the biased-proba- 
bility condition the ordinal position curve showed peaks 
jn the vicinity of the most probable tone. Results do not 
appear to be attributable to response bias; they are 
consistent with the hypothesis that a perceptual anchor is 
"formed under the biased-probability condition.—Journal 
"abstract. 
10209. Deutsch, Diana. (U. California, San Diego) 
"Interference in memory between tones adjacent in the 
musical scale. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 228-231.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments in which pitch recognition was required after a 4- 
sec delay during which 4 other tones were played. Ss 
"were 18 and 22 undergraduates in Exp I and П, 
"respectively. When the standard (S) and comparison (C) 
tones were identical in pitch, the inclusion of a tone in 
the intervening sequence that was a semitone higher or 
‘ower than the S tone produced an increase in errors. 
Including tones both a semitone higher and a semitone 
lower in the same intervening sequence produced a 
further increase in errors, Analogous results were 
Obtained when the S and C tones differed in pitch. 
“However, when the critical intervening tone was identi- 
Са] in pitch to the C tone, errors were further increased. 
—Journal abstract. 
10210. Dowling, W. J. (California State U., Los 
Angeles) The perception of interleaved melodies. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 322-337. 
-—lInvestigated perceptual grouping of successively-pres- 
ented tones from 2 melodies and the effect of overlap- 
‘Ping pitch ranges in 4 experiments. 6 undergraduates 
Served as Ss in both Exp I and II, 12 in Exp III, and 21 in 
Exp IV. Exp I showed that identification of interleaved 
‘pairs of familiar melodies was possible if pitch ranges did 
‘fot overlap, but difficult otherwise. A short-term 
Tecognition memory paradigm (Exp II) showed that 
interleaving a background melody with an unfamiliar 
melody interfered with same-different judgments regard- 
ess of the separation of pitch ranges, but that range 
Separation attenuated the interference effect. When pitch 
Tanges overlapped, Ss overcame the interference effect 
and recognized a familiar melody if it was prespecified 
(Exp Ш). Familiarity or prespecification of the inter- 
leaved background melody did not reduce interfering 
effects on same-different judgments of unfamiliar target 
melodies (Exp IV). (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 
k 10211. Fisher, Shirley. (U. Dundee, Scotland) A 
gistraction effect" of noise bursts. Perception, 1972, 
Vol. 1(2), 223-236. — Investigated the effects of 2-sec 80- 
he b bursts on a 5-choice serial response task, using 
ai. 6 yr old enlisted naval ratings. A localized effect of 
Bi, E. burst onset was reported. This effect was confined 
a distribution of Ist responses, following noise burst 
of H but not offset, and occurred on only a proportion 
E tials. Detailed analysis of the occurrence of the brief 
p ays Suggests that there was no systematic occurrence, 
the information processing stage of the on-going 
И: Tesponse might be important, and, finally, that 
io action and not paralysis provided a better descrip- 
a n of the mechanism of the effect. (28 ref)—Journal 
гас. 
E Green, David M. (U. California, San Diego) 
“рога! acuity as a function of frequency. Journal of 
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the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Aug), Vol. 54(2 
373-379.—Notes that the ear can discriminate between 2 | 
transient signals that have identical energy spectra but | 
different phase spectra (hence different waveshapes) as 
long as the total duration of the signals exceeds about 2 
msec. A natural question, but one impossible to answer 
on the basis of previous work which used transient 
signals having a broad energy spectrum, is whether this 
value for temporal acuity is dependent on the frequency | 
content of the signal. 2 types of experiments were | 
conducted to answer this question. In Exp I, conducted A 
with 3 Ss, the energy spectrum was broad but the. 
temporal cues were restricted to specific regions of the | 
frequency spectra. In Exp II with 2 Ss, 2 segments of a 
sinusoid (1 10-db segment more intense than the othe 
were played in reverse order. Both experiments confirm 
the finding that the value of temporal acuity is about 2 
msec and that this value is largely independent of 
frequency. In addition, for the sinusoidal signals the | 
percentage of correct discriminations of temporal ordei 
was a nonmonotonic function of the total duration of th 
2 segments.—Journal abstract. 

10213. Gunn, Walter J. (NASA Langley Кеѕеагсі 
Center, Hampton, Va.) Loudness changes resulting 1 
from an electrically induced middle-ear reflex. Journal 
of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Aug), Vol. | 
54(2), 380-385.—Determined the changes in loudness | 
brought about by electrocutaneous elicitation of the | 
middle-ear reflex. 10 15-52 yr old Ss with normal hearin; 
judged the relative loudness of the 2nd of 3 consecutive 
30-msec bursts of tone, the 2nd tone being accompanied \ 
by an electrical shock to the external auditory meatus. 
capable of eliciting a contraction of the middle-ear | 
muscles. The difference between these judgments and 
those of the control condition (shock on the arm) was 
taken to represent a measure of the attenuation provided 
by contraction of the middle-ear muscles. Test tones 
were 500, 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 Hz at levels of 65, 75 
85, 95, and 105 db. Results indicate that the middle-ea 
reflex decreased the middle-ear’s transmission mainly for 
low-frequency sounds. Results fail to support M. Loeb 
and A. J. Riopelle’s (see PA, Vol. 35:5680) hypothesis 
that the middle-ear reflex acts as a limiter rather than a 
linear attenuator. In fact, there was a small but 
significant decrease in attenuation with increasing 
auditory stimulus intensity at the higher frequencies. (20 | 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10214. Hall, J. L. & Lummis, В. С. (Bell Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Thresholds for click pairs masked by band- 
stop noise. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, \ 
1973(Sep), Vol. 54(3), 593-599.—Measured the auditory 
threshold for 2 Ss for a pair of clicks in the presence of 
band-rejected masking noise. This threshold depends on 
the interval between the 2 clicks. As the interval is. 
changed, the threshold intensity alternately increases and 
decreases. Experimental determinations of the fluctua- 
tion, for equal-intensity clicks, are in quantitative 
agreement with predictions of a simple model. In the 
model, band-stop noise produces a bandpass filtering of 
the click stimulus, and the stimulus is detected if the 
long-time average energy at the filter output exceeds 
some threshold value. However, if the clicks are of 
unequal intensity, the threshold is influenced by the click 
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rder. This order effect is inconsistent with the energy- 
detection model.—Journal abstract. 
10215. Handel, Stephen. (U. Tennessee) Temporal 
‘segmentation of repeating auditory patterns. Journal of 
experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 46-54. 
-—Investigated the identification of repeating auditory 
Jatterns in 2 experiments with 8 university summer 
school students each. In some cases, the pauses compati- 
ly segmented the pattern elements into stable temporal 
“units (an 8-element pattern segmented by 2). In other 
cases, the pauses incompatibly segmented the pattern 
ements into temporal units that varied across repeti- 
ions (an 8-element pattern segmented by 3). Compatible 
segmentation produced excellent identification, with Ss 
earning the pattern by linking temporal units. Incompat- 
le segmentation produced poor identification. Ss 
learned these patterns by using a run of identical 
lements as an anchor and learned successive elements 
during pattern repetitions. However, the end of the 
tern was determined by temporal pauses, so that Ss 
described an 8-element pattern segmented by 3 or 9 asa 
9-element pattern and a 9-element pattern segmented by 
2 or 8 as an 8-element pattern. Findings indicate that 
riodic temporal segmentation yielded pattern percep- 
tion based on the structure of the temporal grouping 
‘rather than on the structure of the pattern elements. 
—Journal abstract. 
10216. Harvey, Nigel & Treisman, Anne M. (Oxford 
, England) Switching attention between the ears to 
monitor tones. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 14(1), 51-59.—Compared alternating dichotic pres- 
entation of tones with monaural presentation in 2 
different perceptual tasks. When 8 undergraduates were 
asked to detect higher frequency target tones in lists of 6 
background tones, they missed less than 5%. However, 
when the presentation was fast (10/sec) and the tones 
alternated dichotically, Ss reported “hearing” only 3 or 4 
tones. In 2 further experiments, 12 Ss were asked to 
judge the number of tones or to report their spatial and 
temporal positions. These tasks were much less accurate- 
.ly performed for the dichotic lists than the target 
etection task. The differing effects of switching rate on 
se tasks are discussed in relation to the types of 
cessing they require. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10217. Hodge, David C. & Garinther, Georges R. 
berdeen Proving Ground, Md.) Noise and blast. In J. 
". Parker & У. R. West (Eds.), Bioastronautics data book. 
2nd ed.) Washington, D.C.: NASA Scientific & Techni- 
cal Information Office, 1973. viii, 930 р. $7.50.—De- 
scribes the noise and blast environment, techniques of 
noise measurement, and the effects of noise on hearing 
Sensitivity and performance. Community response to 
| noise exposure, physiological (i.e., nonauditory) effects 
of noise exposure, and methods for minimizing the 
detrimental effects of noise on hearing and communica- 
_ tion are also considered. (6 p ref) 
|. 10218. Hull, A. J. (Medical Research Council Applied 
Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) A letter-digit 
_ matrix of auditory confusions. British Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 579-585.— Presents a matrix 
of the errors of perception made by 135 22-59 yr old men 
| and women listening to 3 male and 3 female speakers 
reading aloud different randomized lists constructed 
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from the letters of the alphabet and the digits 1-9, heard 
in white noise. Data from a short-term memory (STM) 
experiment, using simultaneous visual presentation and 
immediate ordered recall of 2 selected vocabularies of 9 
letters and the digits 1-9, are cited as evidence of 
phonemic confusion between letters and digits in STM. 
—Journal abstract. 

10219. Lass, Norman J.; West, Linda K. & Taft, Diane 
D. (West Virginia U.) A non-verbal analogue to the 
verbal transformation effect. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 272-279.—Investigat- 
ed the effectiveness of nonspeech sounds as auditory 
stimuli in eliciting a nonverbal analog to the verbal 
transformation effect phenomenon. 25 college students 
were given 5 stimuli (3 pure tones of 250, 1,000, and 
4,000 Hz, white noise, and a 5-note musical motif). 
Results indicate that the transformations elicited by the 
nonspeech stimuli were similar in number of forms 
elicited, specific forms, and types of transformations to 
those produced by speech stimuli. Implications for the 
proposed mechanisms underlying the perception of 
speech are discussed. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

10220. Massaro, Dominic W. (U. Wisconsin, Madi- 
son) A comparison of forward versus backward recogni- 
tion masking. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 434-436.—Studied recognition of 
a 20-msec stimulus under forward- and backward- 
masking conditions. Ss were 15 undergraduates. If either 
a forward- or backward-masking stimulus occurred 
within 20-40 msec of a test-stimulus presentation, the 
masking stimulus decreased the signal-to-noise ratio of 
the test stimulus. A forward-masking stimulus did not 
affect recognition if it occurred outside this 20-40 msec 
period. In contrast, a backward-masking stimulus con- 
tinued to interfere with perception of the test stimulus up 
to an interval of 140-340 msec. Results indicate that 
backward masking occurs beyond intervals of 40 msec, 
because the 2nd stimulus overwrites the information 1n 
the perceptual representation of the test-stimulus presen- 
tation.—Journal abstract. 

10221. Molino, John A. (National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Inst. for Basic Standards, Washington, D.C.) Pure- 
tone equal-loudness contours for standard tones of 
different frequencies. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 1-4.—6 high school students made 
judgments of equal loudness by adjusting the intensity of 
comparison tones of 10 different frequencies. The 
comparison tones were presented diotically alternately 
with standard tones. Each standard tone remained fixe 
at 1 frequency (125, 1,000, or 8,000 Hz) and 1 intensity 
(10, 20, 40, ог 70 db sensation level) while collecting the 
data for any single equal-loudness contour. In this 
manner, families of equal-loudness contours were gener- 
ated for each of the 3 standard frequencies. The contours 
for the 1,000-Hz standard were compared with those 10 
the literature. The families of contours for the 125- and 
8,000-Hz standards, determined by the same algorithm, 
differed in the spacing of the contours from the 1,000-Hz 
standard family as well as from each other. Implications 
for the reflexive, symmetric, and transitive properties о 
the equal-loudness relation are discussed.—/ourn4 
abstract. 
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10222. Montgomery, Henry & Eisler, Hannes. (U. 
Stockholm, Psychology Lab., Sweden) Is an equal 
interval scale an equal discriminability scale? Goteborg 
Psychological Reports, 1972, Vol. 2(22), 18 p.—Used S. S. 
Stevens and E. H. Galanter’s (see PA, Vol. 33:2792) 
iterative procedure for minimizing bias in category 
scaling to scale the loudness of white noise. The 
procedure assumes that a “pure” category scale is 
obtained when the stimuli are distributed to render equal 
category scale intervals between successive stimuli. In a 
treatment procedure with 20 university students the 
spacings of stimuli that were selected deviated systemati- 
cally from a spacing constructed in accordance with an 
equal discriminability scale. However, Fechnerian inte- 
gration of a magnitude scale for the set of stimuli that 
came closest to the criterion of the procedure allowed 
accurate predictions of the category scale, indicating that 
the category scale was a pure discrimination scale. The 
discrepancy between the equal discriminability scale and 
the category scale are explained in terms of bias in the 
former scale due to greater recognizability of stimuli 
located at the extremes of the stimulus range. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10223. Moore, B. C. (Brooklyn Coll.) Frequency 
difference limens for short-duration tones. Journal of 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Sep), Vol. 54(3), 
610-619.—Measured frequency differential limens (DLs) 
for 3 Ss as a function of tonal duration. It is shown that 
at short durations the product of the DL and the 
duration is 1 order of magnitude smaller than the value 
predicted for a “place” model, except above 5 kHz. It is 
concluded that a temporal mechanism is most efficient 
for frequencies below 5 kHz and a “place” mechanism 
more efficient above that value. (33 ref) 

10224. Norton, Darryl E. & Н William R. 
(Illinois State U.) Intelligibility of black and white 
Speakers for black and white listeners. Language & 
Speech, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 207-210.—Investigated the 
auditory discrimination ability of 10 black and 10 white 
male undergraduates. Ss listened to phonetically bal- 
anced word lists spoken by 10 black and 10 white 
Speakers. No significant differences were found between 
the discrimination ability of the 2 groups. However, both 
groups obtained better discrimination scores when 
istening to white rather than black speakers—Journal 
abstract, 

5 ш Osman, Eli. (Brooklyn Coll, City U. New 
AH ) Correlation model of binaural detection: Interaur- 
amplitude ratio and phase variation for signal. 
Vol nal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Aug)s 
tive 5402), 386-389.— Presents predictions of the correla- 
n model of binaural masking-level differences for the 
2 ass of experiments in which the noise waveforms at the 
о аге identical, while the tonal-signal parameters for 
Sal amplitude ratio and interaural phase shift are 
ds £ These predictions are compared to empiri 
Saas their relations to predictions of the equaliza- 
tee ancellation model and a lateralization model are 
oe —/оигла! abstract. 
E 226. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
augj ШКА. Inst) Time-intensity equivalence relations for 
iol Pulse trains. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
8 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 239-245.—Conducted forced- 
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choice discrimination tests with random pulse trains ? j 
differing in pulse number using 24 trained listeners. To _ 
compensate for differences in pulse number, 3 forms of - 


pulse amplitude compensation were introduced. Despite _ 


the extremely wide range of trade-off between time and | 


intensity for equal loudness, the equivalence region—as 
defined by chance discrimination within forced-choice - 
testing procedures—was extremely narrow. At relatively 
high levels of discrimination, equivalence tended to Бе _ 
more nearly defined by the duration of the pulse train 
rather than by the number of pulses—Journal abstract. 
10227. Powers, Gerald L. & Speaks, Charles. (Ohio 


State U.) Intelligibility of temporally interrupted speech. ta 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Sep), — 
Vol. 54(3), 661—667.—Studied variations in intelligibility | 
of a temporally interrupted connected discourse passage _ 


that result from changes in both switching conditions 
and message rate. 6 normal-hearing listeners estimated 
the intelligibility of 10 15-sec speech samples presented 
monaurally at 36 interruption conditions (12 interruption — 


rates X 3 speech-time fractions) for each of 2 speaking _ 


rates. Results indicate that for a given speech-time 
fraction, changes in intelligibility as a function of 


interruption rate depend on the precise temporal 


correspondence of switching and message parameters. It 


is concluded that a trading relation exists between | 


speech-time fraction and interruption rate. Within - 
certain limits, decrements resulting from lowering the . 
speech-time fraction can be overcome by increasing the 
switching rate.—Journal abstract. 
10228. Sharf, Donald J. & \ 
Michigan) Effects of forward and backward coarticula- 
tion on 
Speech, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 196-206.—Investigated the 
perceptual effects of forward and backward coarticula- 
tion across syllable boundaries by having 37 female - 
university students identify nasal consonants /m, n/ in 
initial syllables of utterances from which the 2nd 
syllables were deleted for / of the presentations in noise, 
and vowels /i, u/ in the deleted syllables when only the 
initial syllables were presented in quiet. Findings show 
that (a) as the number of consonants separating the nasal 
consonant and the final vowel increased, there was a 
significant trend toward fewer correct consonant identi- 
fications in the undeleted condition and more in the 
deleted vowel condition; (b) /m/ was identified signifi- 
cantly more often before /u/ than before /i/, while /n/ 
was identified significantly more often before /i/ than 
before /u/; (c) no error response pattern was found for 
the nasal consonant identifications; (d) the undeleted 
condition produced more correctly identified nasal 
consonants than the deleted condition; and (e) for the 
zero intervening-consonant condition, Ss correctly iden- 
tified deleted 2nd syllable vowels significantly better 
than chance when only the Ist syllable was presented. 
Results indicate that identification of nasal consonants 
and vowels is influenced by forward and backward 
coarticulations but that the coarticulatory effects of 
bilabiality are only partly perceived.—Journal abstract. 
10229. Sorkin, R. D. & Pohlmann, L. D. (Purdue U.) 
Some models of observer behavior in two-channel 
auditory signal detection. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 101-109.—Evaluated 5 models of 
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О behavior in а 2-channel exclusive-or (XOR) detection 
ask. The models included 2 types of single-channel and 
types of 2-channel O. Only the most efficient 2-channel 
‘model adequately described the performance of 3 female 
college students in a set of monaural and dichotic XOR 
conditions. Detectability measures derived from the 
| ХОБ task matched those obtained from separate single- 
- channel control conditions. It is concluded that, in this 2- 
hannel task, O's performance was not limited by any 
inability to monitor signals arriving simultaneously in 2 
- different earphone or 2 different frequency channels. 
| Implications for 2-channel information processing and 
- for multicomponent and sequential signal detection are 
- discussed. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 
| . 10230. Visan-Mitea, Olimpia. (Academy of Social & 
Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Roma- 
nia) [Visual components of oral language. Vowels 
perception.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 
18(2), 155-168.—Studied the vowels perception on the 
basis of visual cues of phonatory mimics of a Roumani- 
- an-speaking person. Ss’ responses were analyzed accord- 
ing to 3 parameters: response frequency, detection, and 
| identification. Relating perceptive performances to the 
| characteristics of vowels spelling, it is concluded that the 
| degree of openness influences identification—labial 
- vowels (0, u) are better perceived than nonlabial vowels 
| (e, i). (French summary) (28 ref)—C. Ейсйоаги. 
1 10231. Warren, Richard M. (U. Wisconsin, Milwau- 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Aug), Vol. 54(2), 
| 390-396.—Notes that greater attenuation is required for 
judgments of half-loudness with speech than for half- 
loudness with steady-state sounds. То explore the role of 
Teverberation in the anomalous loudness function of 
Speech, 7 experiments were conducted with undergradu- 
_ ates with normal hearing (№ = 1,110). Comparison 
| stimuli were prepared by electrical attenuation of the 
| Standard stimuli, keeping the proportion of reverberant 
|. to direct components fixed for any particular judgment. 
Ss were tested with speech or with isolated speech 
_ sounds, using a single judgment procedure designed to 
minimize known experimental biases. Changes in rever- 
| beration produced profound changes in loudness func- 
tions. Estimates of the loudness of speech resembled 
estimates of acoustic perspective, both being based upon 
_ the ratio of direct to reverberant sound as well as the 
. intensity of these components. Evidence indicates that 
_ judgments of half-loudness of speech (as well as half- 
|. loudness of isolated speech sounds, noises, and tones) are 
- equivalent to estimates of the effect of doubling distance 
from listener to sound source; the anomalous loudness 
| function for speech is attributable to the special role of 
Teverberation with this stimulus. These conclusions are in 
|. agreement with the physical correlate theory of sensory 
| intensity. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 
| _ 10232. Wi 
a Diego) шп and stimulus fine structure. Journal of the 
coustical Society of America, 1973(Aug), Vol. 54(2 5 
.397-406.—Argues. that the theory iie ere А 


f stimulus waveform is 
untenable. Fine-structure models of pitch (eg, the 


ak-picker" model) are phase Sensitive; they predict 


| Кее) Anomalous loudness function for speech. Journal of 
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that changes in stimulus fine structure will be accompa- 
nied by changes in pitch. Results from several pitch- 
matching experiments do not support this prediction. 2 
experiments were conducted with 2 experienced listeners 
in which pitch matches were made to complex-tone 
stimuli presented in several different phase configura- 
tions. In both experiments the distributions of pitch 
matches appeared to be the same for all phase configura- 
tions. Stimulus fine-structure changed dramatically with 
phase. The fact that pitch was insensitive to the relative 
phases of the stimulus components does not mean that 
the Ss could not hear the phase changes. In many cases 
stimuli with the same pitch were perfectly discriminable. 
It is only pitch that appears to be insensitive to details of 
waveform fine structure. This leads to rejection of the 
simple fine-structure theories of pitch. (20 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10233. Wightman, Frederic L. (U. California, San 
Diego) The pattern-transformation model of pitch. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 54(2), 407-416.—Outlines a new approach to pitch 
perception based on auditory pattern recognition. The 
general approach is formalized in a mathematical 
"pattern. transformation" model. In this model an 
acoustic stimulus is Ist transformed by the sense organ 
into a pattern of peripheral neural activity. This 
рее pattern is assumed roughly to represent the 
power spectrum of the stimulus. Thus, the temporal fine 
structure of the stimulus is virtually ignored; the model is 
phase insensitive. The peripheral pattern is then assumed 
to be Fourier-transformed into another pattern of 
activity. This 2nd pattern roughly represents the auto- 
correlation function of the stimulus. Pitch is derived 
from positions of maximal activity in this pattern. From 
preliminary tests it appears that the model can mo 
ully predict the pitch of many types of complex stim fs 
In addition, the model provides estimates of nits 
strength or clarity. These estimates also agree, at leas 
qualitatively, with available data—Journal abstract. 


Visual Perception 


10234. Abadi, R. V. & Kulikowski, J. J. (О. ма 
ter, Inst. of Science & хор, England) Line Я 
summation of spatial harmonics in human vision. ша 
Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(9), 1625-1628. -Notet, А 
previous investigators have used suprathresho Е 
adaptation to reexamine the validity of Fourier ls а 
the detection of gratings. It is shown that the met a 
subthreshold summation eliminates possible fac Em 
obviously distorting linearity in the analysis of # е \ 
harmonics when the adaptation technique is pur 
Results, by demonstrating the applicability of he 
theory in the detection of gratings, confirm enl 
process may be regarded as linear at threshold. (Frenc 
German & Russian summaries)—Journal summary. ial 

10235. Arend, Lawrence E. (U. Pennsylvania) за 
differential and integral operations in human chai 
Implications of stabilized retinal image fading. PR 
logical Review, 1973(Sep), Vol. 80(5), 381-402.—A Ber 
of both electrophysiological data and stabilized m 
image phenomena indicates that some stage of the vi ion 
system is temporally differential, relaying informe 
only about the rate of temporal change of re 
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illuminance and chromaticity. These differential respon- 
ses must be further processed to obtain a stable, reliable 
transfer of information about the external object 
distribution. A model is described which includes such 
processing and explains a variety of previously proble- 
matic visual phenomena, including extensions of the 
artificial contour phenomenon and perceptual “filling 
in” of visual field defects (scotomata or experimentally 
simulated scotomata). (46 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10236. Beck, Jacob & Ambler, Bruce. (U. Oregon) The 
effects of concentrated and distributed attention on 
peripheral acuity. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 14(2), 225-230.—Conducted 2 experiments with 5 
and 6 Ss, respectively, to study the peripheral discrimina- 
bility of a target differing in its line slope (a tilted T) and 
in its line arrangement (an L) when presented in briefly 
flashed displays of upright Ts. Results show that (a) an L 
and a tilted T were equal in discriminability when 
attention. was focused or concentrated on 1 display 
position; (b) the discriminability of an L decreased while 
the discriminability of a tilted T was not statistically 
significantly affected as the number of display positions 
that attention needed to be paid to increased; and (c) the 
reaction time to find a disparate tilted T was less than 
that to find a disparate L. Results support the hypothesis 
that, under distributed attention in peripheral vision, the 
visual system is more sensitive to differences in line slope 
than to differences in line arrangement—Journal 
abstract. 

10237. Bell, Herbert H. & Lappin, Joseph S. (Vander- 
bilt U.) Sufficient conditions for the discrimination of 
motion. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
14(1), 45-50.—Found that, when % of a randomly 
contoured pattern was displaced in 1 of 4 directions 
between successive exposures, Ss (the Ist author and 5 
graduate students) could discriminate the direction of 
the displacement. Accuracy of discrimination decreased 
as a function of the relative displacement within the 
pattern, independent of the visual angle subtended by 
the pattern. Supplementary data suggest that Ss were 
unrealistically confident in the accuracy of their discrim- 
ination. Results demonstrate that identification of 
Specific contours is not necessary for the discrimination 
of motion and suggest that some type of correlational 
Process is employed by the visual system in dealing with 
Spatially and temporally displaced patterns.—Journal 
abstract. 

10238. Bergström, Bengt; Hedberg, Rolf & Sköld, Per. 
[The effect of sleep loss and threat-induced stress upon 
tracking.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1971(Mar), No. 55,9 
P.—Trained 9 conscript soldiers in each of 2 matched 
Broups on a missile-type tracking task for 6 hrs. The 
experimental group was deprived of sleep for 74 hrs, and 
both Broups were then subjected to stress induced by 
electric shocks. Tracking performance was unaffected by 
sleep loss, probably due to the short duration of each 
trial. Performance under stress deteriorated in the 
control group but not in the experimental group. Heart 
Tate decreased gradually under sleep loss but rose 
Significantly under stress, especially in the control group. 
Although Somewhat inconsistent, the findings indicate 
that the effects of threat and sleep loss oppose each other 
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by overarousing and de-arousing, respectively—English 
abstract. 

10239. Bernstein, Ira H.; Proctor, Janet D.; Proctor, 
Robert W. & Schurman, Donald L. (U. Texas, Arlington) 
Metacontrast and brightness discrimination. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 293-297.—3 
trained undergraduates judged whether a square test 
stimulus (TS) was bright or dim. The TS was presented 
alone or in conjunction with an adjacent pair of square 
masking stimuli (MS) whose energy equaled the bright 
TS. The stimulus onset asynchronies (SOA) ranged from 
0 to 125 msec. The task minimized the role of apparent 
movement cues as a reliable basis for judgment. 
Brightness accuracy was a U-shaped function of SOA. 
This finding is consistent with neural-net models. 
However, analysis of Ss’ response bias suggest an 
alternative explanation involving the MS as a compari- 
son stimulus at short SOA. It is concluded that U-shaped 
masking functions are also consistent with theories based 
upon independent component processes. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10240. Birch, Jennifer. (City U., U. London, England) 
Dichromatic convergence points obtained by subtrac- | 
tive colour matching. Vision Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. | 
13(9), 1755-1765.—Notes that the color confusions made 
by color-defective Os are crucial to the efficient design of 
diagnostic tests. Isochromatic lines were obtained for 
both dichromats and anomalous trichromats (V = 30) 
using the Lovibond Tintometer. The isochromatic lines 
for protanopic and deuteranopic Os were used to 
calculate the respective convergence points. The values 
obtained for the protanopic convergence poini agreed 
well with those found by F. H. Pitt and others, but the 
deuteranopic data showed considerable variability. The 
mean deuteranopic convergence point was in closer | 
agreement with that derived by D. B. Judd from Pitt's 
data than with the weighted mean recently obtained by I. 
Nimeroff. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

10241. Blake, Randolph & Fox, Robert. (Baylor Coll. 
of Medicine, Houston) The psychophysical inquiry into 
binocular summation. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 161-185.—Reviews experiments 
that compare monocular and binocular visual perform- 
ance of human psychophysical Os on a variety of visual 
tasks. The review attempts to include all experiments 
published in English in this century, excluding work on 
stereopsis, rivalry, and evoked potentials. The concept of 
probability summation as a base line for assessing the 
presence of neural summation is discussed, and the 
assumptions of several models for estimating probability 
summation are considered. Experiments are classified in 
terms of visual task, major categories being increment 
detection, flicker fusion, brightness magnitude, and 
contour resolution. A major conclusion is that binocular 
performance is superior for essentially all task categories 
and in most cases by a magnitude greater than that 
predicted by appropriate probability summation models. 
(106 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10242. Clement, David E. & Schiereck, Joseph J. (U. 
South Florida) Sex composition and group performance 
in a visual signal detection task. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 251-255.—Ran 24 male and 24 
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female Ss in groups of 4 on 720 trials of a 16-alternative 
forced-choice visual signal detection task requiring both 
individual and group decisions. 4 types of groups were 
formed: all male, all female, mixed-alternate (seated in 
the order male-female-male-female), and mixed-adjacent 
(seated in the order male-male-female-female). There 
were no differences in performance between all-male and 
all-female groups, but mixed-sex groups had poorer 
| performance, with mixed-adjacent groups having signifi- 
- cantly lower sensitivity than homogeneous groups. 
| Results indicate that heterogeneity of groups with regard 
I|. to sex interacts with seating pattern in affecting perform- 
ance, probably due to the formation of information 
coalitions between like-sex group members when seating 
pattern encourages such coalitions. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
10243. Coren, Stanley & Brussell, Edward M. (U. 

| British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) The effect of 
- texture on the magnitude of simultaneous brightness 

contrast. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
—— 14Q), 277-279.—Measured the magnitude of simultane- 
ous brightness contrast while the coarseness of the 

textural overlay was varied. Results from 10 Os indicate 
that as the size of elements in the texture increased, the 
amount of obtained contrast decreased. An interpreta- 
tion of these results in terms of the spread of lateral 
inhibitory effects is offered. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
— .. 10244. Crovitz, Herbert Е. (Veterans Administration 
f|. Hosp., Durham, N.C.) Binocular rivalry and binocular 

- brightness averaging in the Craik-O'Brien illusion. 

~ Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 
| .157-158.—Describes features of the binocular integra- 
- tion of disparate luminances which are also evident in an 
illusion of brightness in which disparate luminance steps 
are not presented to the 2 eyes. When the Craik-O’Brien 
illusion is displayed on a Cartesian grid and the optic 
axes are misaligned so that 3 steps of apparent brightness 
are perceived, the middle (binocular) step shows bright- 
- mess averaging and undergoes the alternations of 
_ binocular rivalry over time.—Journal abstract. 

10245. Davidson, Michael L.; Fox, Mary J. & Dick, A. 

О. (О. Rochester) Effect of eye movements on backward 
masking and perceived location. Perception & Psycho- 
- physics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 110-116.—Conducted a 
| masking experiment with 4 Ss in which a typical trial 
- involved, in quick succession, presentation of 5 letters, 
| evocation of an eye movement, and presentation of a 
spatially localized mask (a visual-pattern mask or a 
| metacontrast ring). The mask suppressed the report of 
the letter that stimulated the same retinal location, even 
though the mask appeared to cover or surround the letter 
whose position in real space it shared. Masking was, 
however, weaker when the eyes moved than when they 
did not. An auxiliary experiment suggested that the 
spatial aspects of observable (reportable by S) stimulus 
persistence are unaffected by eye movements, and 
| therefore that observable persistence differs from that 
Susceptible to masking —Journal abstract. 
3 10246. Daw, Nigel W. & Enoch, Jay M. (Washington 
U., Medical School) Contrast sensitivity, Westheimer 
neuen and Stiles-Crawford effect in a blue cone 
monochromat. Vision Research, 1973 i 
1669—1680.—Made Оске of оды 
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Westheimer function, Stiles-Crawford effect, spectral 
sensitivity, and dark adaptation in a blue cone monoch- 
romat (a young adult male) with eccentric fixation. The 
Stiles-Crawford measurements in circumstances de- 
signed to isolate the rods showed some directional 
sensitivity. Contrast sensitivity curves for the rods and 
blue cones had the same shape, but the rods were more 
sensitive. Peaks for the contrast sensitivity curve and 
Westheimer function occurred at comparable dimen- 
sions of the stimulus. No positive evidence was obtained 
for cones with 500-nm pigment in them, but the O was 
able to name blue and yellow correctly. (French, 
German & Russian summaries) (25 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

10247. Engel, G. R.; Dougherty, W. C. & Jones, G. 
Brian. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Correlation and 
letter recognition. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 317-326.—Used gorrelation func- 
tions obtained in|2 experiments with| undergraduate Os 
(М = |10) as a basis for describing human visual letter 
recognition. Visual images were filtered by means of 
autocorrelation for pattern information. This operation 
gave the relative visibilities or legibilities of the charac- 
ters. The visual impressions were then cross-correlated 
with a set of memory records whose outputs described 
the relative probabilities that the stimulus was a given 
character. This operation described confusion errors. 
Finally “response bias" was described in terms of the 
reliability with which a memory record provides identifi- 
cation of a given stimulus. In these terms response bias 
represented an attempt by the recognition system (0 
minimize errors in high-information responses, at the 
expense of producing more low-information responses 4s 
errors. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

10248. Eriksen, Charles W. & Hoffman, James E. (U. 
Illinois) The extent of processing of noise elements 
during selective encoding from visual displays. P 
tion & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 155-160. 
—Presented circular visual displays of 12 eem 
consisting of 4, H, M, and U, to 5 female students, i 
responded with a lever movement in 1 direction i 
given letter designated by a bar indicator was a E ES 
of the set A-U and in the opposite direction if it was a 
the other set. The principal experimental yarati мү, 
the stimulus onset asynchrony by which the in! RE ii 
preceded the display and whether the target letter s 
flanked by letters of the same or opposite set. пеша 
indicate that the interference produced by noise Mir 
primarily on the response as opposed to the proces ave 
side. Also, there is a limit to the precision of selec n 
attention in the visual field. The interference of Eu a 
set letters was inversely proportional to their dis 
from the target.—Journal abstract. South- 

10249. Fineman, Mark B. & Carlson, Jeffrey. (So 
ern Connecticut State Coll.) A comparison of the Р 
illusion with a textural analogue. Perception & P: » ils 
physics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 31-33. — Explor fe 
inappropriate constancy scaling notion of Eoo Ponzo 
illusions by employing a textural analog of bw 
figure. 4 male and 6 female undergraduates estima 
length of a horizontal line by equating it with v e, a 
companion lines in the context of the Ponzo fig" th 
textural analog and a base#line control in whic 
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lines appeared with no surrounding contours. The 
textural analog had the added feature of imposing no 
contours at the ends of the horizontal lines. Length 
estimates were significantly different between the hori- 
zontals of the Ponzo figure and control stimuli, but not 
between the texture figure and a context-free control. 
Results suggest that inappropriate constancy scaling 
plays a minor role at best in the perception of geometric 
illusions.—Journal abstract. 

10250. Fisher, Gerald H. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
England) Towards a new explanation for the geometri- 
cal illusions: Il. Apparent depth or contour proximity? 
British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 
607-621.—The "inappropriate size-depth" theories sug- 
gest that illusions are to be explained in terms of 
mistaken perceptual impressions of depth cues supposed- 
ly implicit within certain spatial patterns. To the 
contrary, the distortions evidenced in these same 
patterns may be understood as depending upon the 
“contour-proximity” principle without any reference 
being made to apparent depth. 6 experiments are 
described and an attempt is made to establish which of 
these 2 alternative explanations accounts most consist- 
ently for the results. That parts of illusions might be 
interpreted as differing in apparent distance is demon- 
strated in the Ist 2 experiments. Doubts are raised over 
this type of explanation in the 2nd 2 studies, however, 
and the final experiments suggest that depth features 
themselves are neither necessary, nor sufficient, condi- 
tions for the appearance of illusory distortion. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. ; 

10251. Friden, Thomas P. (U. New Mexico) White- 
ness constancy: Inference or insensitivity? Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 81-89.—Advances 
2 general viewpoints as explanations of whiteness 
Constancy: (a) an inferential process, in which noise 
(illuminance variation) is suppressed; and (b) ап insensi- 
tivity hypothesis, in which Os show an insensitivity to 
illuminance variation in well-articulated fields. Category 
Judgments of illuminance and albedo variation were 
given by 3 graduate and undergraduate students to either 
unpatterned (isolated surface) or patterned (2 surfaces, 1 
of which was constant in albedo) stimuli. Judgments of 
the patterned stimuli differed from judgments of the 
Unpatterned stimuli іп that Os showed increased sensitiv- 
ity to real albedo variation (whiteness constancy) and a 
Corresponding decreased sensitivity to real illuminance 
Variation, allowing the interpretation that stimulus 
conditions producing whiteness constancy are also those 
Producing insensitivity to illuminance variation. (21 ref) 
Journal abstract. 

10252. Friedmann, Jehosua & Mayzner, Mark S. 
(Kingsborough Coll, City U. New York) Subroutines 
and visual line information processing. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 139-141.—De- 
Signed an experiment to detect the existence of line-size 
an line-orientation processing subroutines, and con- 
pcd it with 4 graduate students. Results suggest that 

е visual system utilizes 2 distinct line-processing 
Sübroutines, horizontal and vertical. However, the sizes 
Were handled by an individual subroutine executed 
repeatedly. It was also found that each increment of 3 
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msec significantly increased line-recognition perform- 
ance. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10253. Georgeson, Mark A. (U. Sussex, Lab. of 
Experimental Psychology, Brighton, England) Spatial 
frequency selectivity of a visual tilt illusion. Nature, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 245(5419), 43-45.—Investigated the 
visual tilt illusion, providing evidence that orientation- 
specific inhibition in man operates between channels 
that have similar optimal spatial frequencies, and 
declines as the difference in frequency increases. The 
stimulus display was presented against a dim back- 
ground to 4 male students for .5 sec every 2 sec. The 
spatial frequency of the surround (2.5, 5, or 10 cycles рег 
degree) and the angle between the grating (+10, 0, or 
—10 degrees) was held constant for each run, and the 
angle between the gratings was changed after each run. 

A separate study with 3 other Ss showed that the results, 
which are very similar to those found for spatial- 
frequency specific after-effects, did not depend upon 
having high contrast or flashing stimuli. It is concluded 
that spatial-frequency selective channels operate in the 
simultaneously induced tilt illusion. (22 ref)—B. 
McLean. & 

10254. Gilbert, Christopher. (Michigan State U) 
Strength of left-handedness and facial recognition - 
ability. Cortex, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 145-151.—Because 
of previous investigations, facial recognition ability was 
chosen to represent right hemisphere performance. The 
expectation was that weakly left-handed persons would 
not perform as well as strongly left-handed persons and — | 
right-handers. Facial recognition ability was tested in 30 
left-handed and 28 right-handed Ss; strength of handed- 
ness was assessed by a hand-usage questionnaire and by 
dexterity testing. Weakly left-handed persons scored á 
significantly lower in facial recognition ability than all [ 
others. Results support the general hypothesis that 
decreased cerebral lateralization of function is associated 
with slight impairment of nonverbal, visual-spatial skills 
of the minor hemisphere.—R. Gunter. 

10255. Goodwin, Antony W. & Fender, Derek H. 
(Australian National U., Canberra, Australian Capital 
Territory) The interaction between horizontal and 
vertical eye-rotations in tracking tasks. Vision Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 13(9), 1701-1712.—Investigated the 
interaction between vertical and horizontal tracking in 2 
Ss by using a 2-dimensional target motion consisting of a 
sinusoid in one of the directions vertical or horizontal 
and low-pass filtered Gaussian random sequences of 
variable bandwidth (and hence information content) in 
the orthogonal direction. The presence of the random 
sequences reduced the efficiency of the sinusoidal 
tracking. However, the sinusoidal tracking was only 
slightly dependent on the bandwidth of the random 
sequences. Thus the system should be described as 
consisting of 2 independent channels with a small 
amount of mutual cross-talk. (French, German, & 
Russian summaries)—Journal summary. 

10256. Gould, John D. & Carn, Roland. (IBM Corp., 
T. J. Watson Research Center, Yorktown Heights, N.Y.) 
Visual search, complex backgrounds, mental counters, 
and eye movements. Perception &  Psychophysics, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 125-132.—For 30 days, the 2 
authors and a female undergraduate searched for 1, 5, or 
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10 targets (л), апу one of which had to occur once (as in 
past research), twice, or 4 times (FREQ). Then = 1 апа 
п = 5 items were subsets of л = 10 items. When 
FREQ = 1, Ss searched longer for 5 than for 1 or 10 
targets. This result was due to Ss searching for all 10 
targets even аіл = 5, and the reported “pop-out effect” 
of the 5 target items as well as the other 5 items in the 
n = 10 set. When FREQ > 1,Ss could search for only 
2-3 targets at once, because they could not keep mental 
counters on more items. The presence of a complex 
background merely added a constant to search time. The 
main change in eye movements, with 30 day’s practice, 
was a great reduction in the number of eye fixations, 
suggesting an increase in the useful field of view and/or 
a change in search strategy. A speculative model based 
upon 2 comparison processes is suggested to explain the 
results. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10257. Gregory, Richard L. (U. Bristol, Medical 
School, Brain & Perception Lab., England) A discussion 
of ©. Н. Fisher's "Towards a new explanation for the 
geometrical illusions: Apparent depth or contour prox- 
imity?” and the inappropriate constancy scaling theory. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 
623-626. 

10258. Gupta, G. C. (U. Delhi, India) Effect of lateral 
body tilts and visual frames on perception of the 
apparent vertical. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 162-167.—Investigated (a) the 
relative contribution of visual and postural factors in 
determining the apparent vertical and (b) the scope of 
differentiation of 2 spatial reference systems. 90 graduate 
students served as Ss in each of the 3 experiments and 
were equally divided by sex. Exp I investigated the effect 

. of lateral body tilts (BTs) and visual frames (VFs) on 
setting a rod to the apparent vertical. Exp II and Ш 
replicated Exp I except that the BTs used were different. 
In Exp П, highly selective BTs were used in the lateral 
plane; in Exp III, BTs were in a plane perpendicular to 
the lateral (backward-forward). A comparison of the 
trends of the observed deviations of the apparent from 
the objective vertical due to the Sex x VF x BT 
interaction showed that the difference between them, 
being a nonlinear function of the BTs in the lateral 
plane, was accounted for by the VF x BT interaction 
in Exp I and by the Sex х BT interaction in Exp II. 
Results are interpreted in terms of (a) the notion of a 
spatial reference system of external space differentiating 
out of a global functioning defined by reference to the 
body and (b) cognitive styles. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10259. Gutman, S. R. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Neurology, Moscow) The transforma- 
tion of a visual signal and networks realizing them. T.- 
L-T. Journal of Life Sciences, 1973, Vol. 3(3), 79-86. 
—Presents a model of processing certain visual signals, 
using as transformation the following operations: taking 
the logarithm of the signal, differentiation with respect to 
time (í) and integration along certain curves in space. 
The model gives results similar to those obtained in 
psychophysical experiments with black-and-white and 
colored images stabilized with respect to the retina. 

10260. Hamid, Paul N. (U. Waikato, Hamilton, New 

_ Zealand) Exposure frequency and stimulus preference. 

‘British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 
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569—577.—Performed 3 experiments to determine the 
effect of exposure frequency on preferences for random 
shapes. Other variables investigated were sex, instruc- 
tional set, initial stimulus meaning, duration of exposure, 
and the S's orientation towards stimulation. Undergrad- 
uates (n — 30, 10, and 20) served as Ss. Exposure 
frequency was found to increase significantly stimulus 
preference in all 3 experiments. While there were no sex 
or set differences, low meaning and short exposures 
significantly enhanced the frequency-affect relationship. 
Different orientations to novel vs repetitive stimulation 
were clearly evident in the preference functions in Exp I 
and III. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10261. Harley, Randall; Spollen, John & Long, Susan. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) A study of the 
reliability and validity of the Visual Efficiency Scale with 
preschool children. Education of the Visually Handi- 
capped, 1973(May), Vol. 5(2), 38-42.—Assessed the 
reliability and validity of a 1970 revision of the Visual 
Discrimination Test used to measure changes in visual 
efficiency of low vision children. The new test consisted 
of 48 visual discrimination lines grouped in 4 subtests of 
12 items each. The Visual Efficiency Scale was evaluated 
by individual administration to 104 normally seeing 
nursery and kindergarten children. Internal consistency 
(Cronbach’s alpha) was .78. Construct validity was 
demonstrated by the consistently declining proportion of 
correct responses in each successive subtest. Item 
analysis indicates that 40% of the items failed to 
discriminate between high and low scorers.—R. S. Albin. 

10262. Harm, О. Joseph & Lappin, Joseph S. 
(Vanderbilt U.) Probability, compatibility, speed, and 
accuracy. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 100(2), 416-418.—Varied 2 levels of stimulus 
probability (50-50 and 70-30) and 2 levels of stimulus- 
-response (S-R) compatibility in a 2-choice visual RT 
task using 4 experienced male Ss. The latency operating 
characteristic (LOC) was used in the data analysis. In 
contrast to previous evidence, results indicate that 
stimulus probability has no effect on the speed of 
perceptual processing in either a compatible or ап 
incompatible task; S-R compatibility affected the slope 
of the LOC but not the intercept.—Journal abstract. 

10263. Herrick, Robert M. (U.S. Naval Air Develop- 
ment Center, Warminster, Pa.) Increment thresholds for 
multiple identical flashes in the peripheral retina. 
Journal of the Optical Society of America, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
63(10), 1261-1265.— With a 1-degree field presented to 2 
Os at 14 degrees in the temporal retina, light-detection 
thresholds were determined for various numbers © 
flashes n, with each flash by itself subliminal. Results 
indicate that when the flash duration / equaled the 
interval i between successive flashes, the threshold lumi 
nance J was described by the equation, I= а + (/ пі), 
where а and b are constants. This equation a 
analogous to the Blondel-Rey Law. When the interva 
was held constant at 30 msec, the total threshold energy 
E increased linearly with the number of flashes regard- 
less of the durations of the identical flashes in the tram. 
As the interval between 2 successive subliminal flash 
increased, E increased until it reached a value roughly 
equal to twice its initial value, and thereafter it remaine 
constant.—Journal abstract. 
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10264. Hilz, R. & Cavonius, С. В. (О. Munich, Inst. 
for Medical Optics, W. Germany) Relationships be- 
tween luminance and the brightness of coloured lights. 
Optica Acta, 1973, Vol. 20(3), 233-240.—3 human Os 
adjusted the luminance of a 2? white field until it was as 
bright as a similar monochromatic field that was viewed 
in alternation with the white field. At low photopic 
luminance levels, monochromatic fields of all wavel- 
engths appeared brighter than equally luminous white 
fields. However, the brightness of the monochromatic 
fields increased less rapidly than that of the white field as 
the luminances of both were increased by equal amounts, 
so that at high luminance levels the brightness of the 
white field exceeded that of all monochromatic fields 
except blue. The rate at which the monochromatic fields 
increased in brightness as their luminance was increased 
varied with wavelength in a manner similar to the way in 
which the amplitude of photopic electroretinograms that 
are elicited by monochromatic stimuli increase with 
stimulus energy. Both the rate at which brightness 
increases and the rate at which the electroretinogram 
increases resemble the way in which least perceptible 
colorimetric purity varies with wavelength. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

10265. Howard, Roger B. & Wagner, Michael. (Col- 
gate U.) The role of contour and location mechanisms in 
the Mueller-Lyer illusion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 235-236.—109 male and 27 
female undergraduates in 4 experiments judged 2 Müller- 
Lyer configurations composed of solid and broken 
Contours. Results suggest that there are strong positive 
and weak negative illusions produced by location and 
contour mechanisms, respectively. The method of adjust- 
Ment is not appropriate for broken contours because it 
introduces motion errors. Within-sets methods are once 
Again shown to be superior to more traditional between- 
Sets methods.—Journal abstract. 

10266. Jeffrey, Thomas E. Effect of photo 
egradation on interpreter performance. Arlington, 
s U.S. Army Research Inst. for the Behavioral & 
Ocial Sciences, TR No. 245, 1973. 50 p.—Degraded 
operational aerial reconnaissance photographs to prod- 
[| imagery varying in levels of scale, haze, and blur due 
th Image motion. Data from 26 image interpreters show 
a multidimensional degradation significantly lowered 
E ection performance. Target identification perform- 
То deteriorated significantly with degradation on any 
Photo quality dimension. 

Te. Johansson, Gunnar. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) 
ts zu Reception of biological motion and a model for 
1 ЙОРДЕ Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
ees 01-211.—Reports the Ist phase of a research 
E E m on visual perception of motion patterns 
бе of living organisms in locomotion. Such 
D. patterns in animals and men are termed here as 
EU motion and are characterized by a far higher 
motio, 9f complexity than patterns of simple mechanical 
moti ns. A method for studying information from the 
on pattern without interference with the form aspect 
presen in which the motion of the living body was 
of the 1160 by a few bright spots describing the motions 
in ad, Main joints. It was found that 10-12 such elements 
equate: motion combinations in proximal stimulus 


= 
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evoked a compelling impression of human motions (e.g., 
walking, running, and dancing). The kinetic-geometric 
model for visual vector analysis was applied to these 
biological motion patterns, and its validity tested in 3 
experiments (n = 10 Ss in each). Results are highly 
positive. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10268. Kristofferson, Marianne W.; Groen, Mary & 
Kristofferson, Alfred B. (McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontar- 
io, Canada) When visual search functions look like item 
recognition functions. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 186-192.— Collected visual search 
data from 3 male and 3 female university students on 3 
target set sizes on each of 30 days. Error level was low, 
and items assigned to memory sets were nonnested and 
changed from session to session. For each S, the same 
item sometimes required a positive and sometimes a 
negative response (response inconsistency). Combining 
data over Ss and over successive 6-day blocks, visual 
search rates as a function of target set size were linear for 
each of the 5 6-day blocks. The slopes of the above 
functions (memory search time) did not differ signifi- 
cantly over the final 4 6-day blocks, and averaged 
approximately .50 sec/ 6-character item. The significant- 
ly lower slope obtained on the Ist 6-day block is 
consistent with a speed-accuracy tradeoff interpretation 
when error rate is expressed per unit of processing time 
(percent errors/set size). Over the final 3 6-day blocks, 
the intercepts of the memory search functions closely 
approximated zero, averaging .0068 sec. It is inferred 
that visual search time is determined entirely by memory 
search time, or by memory search time and other 
processes which increase linearly with set size, under the 
conditions of this experiment. An explanation is pro- 
posed for the finding that memory search time was much 
slower than that obtained using the item recognition 
procedure (approximately 83 vs 35-40 character). 
—Journal abstract. 

10269. Lavie, P. & Giora, Z. (U. Florida) Spiral 
aftereffect durations following awakening from REM 
sleep and non-REM sleep. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 19-20.—Awakened 6 female and 
3 male 18-24 yr olds 2 min after the beginning of a REM 

eriod and 2 min after the beginning of a non-REM 
period (Stage 4) for testing on spiral aftereffect. The 
duration of the spiral aftereffect was longer for the tests 
made following REM periods than for the tests made 
following non-REM periods. Results suggest a possible 
“carry over” effect from the particular sleep stage into 
the waking state. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10270. Luria, S. M.; McKay, Christine L. & Ferris, 
Steven H. (U.S. Naval Submarine Medical Center, 
Research Lab., Groton, Conn.) Handedness and adapta- 
tion to visual distortions of size and distance. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol  100(2) 
263-269.— Before and after 15 min of adaptation under 
water, 20 right-handed and 20 left-handed or ambidext- 
rous Ss made size matches to standard rectangles and 
were tested for hand-eye coordination. Nearly all 
showed a reduction in the amount of distortion to 
position after adaptation with no significant differences 
as a function of handedness. Results for the right- 
handers were consonant with previous reports of a 
negative correlation between magnitudes of adaptation 
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to size and distance; however, this was not true for the 
left-handers. The effect of previous diving experience 
also differed for the 2 groups. Finally, the left-handers 
consistently showed increased distortion in the percep- 
tion of size after adaptation, but the right-handers did 
not. Thus, only the left-handers showed true countera- 
daptation (increased distortion after adaptation), but 
only the right-handers showed negative correlations 
between 2 modalities of adaptation. (25 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10271. MacKay, D. M. (U. Keele, England) Lateral 
interaction between neural channels sensitive to tex- 
ture density? Nature, 1973(Sep), Vol. 245(5421), 159-161. 
— Reports findings of a series of experiments indicating 
that the human visual system may have channels 
signaling local density of texture and that these channels 
interact to enhance local gradients of texture density. 
Results are related to recent research on binocular depth 


“perception and the properties of some geniculate cells. 


10272. Malpass, Roy S.; Lavigueur, Henry & Weldon, 
David E. (U. Illinois) Verbal and visual training in face 
recognition. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
14(2), 285-292.— Gave recognition training for black and 
white faces to 61 black and 67 white university students 
(Exp I) and to 100 white male undergraduates (Exp II). 
Exp I asked Ss to describe black or white faces verbally, 
to recognize faces from verbal descriptions, and to 
describe similarities and differences in triads of faces. 
While verbal training did affect verbal usage and verbal 
recognition performance, there was no indication, either 
before or after training, of verbal usage or performance 
patterns which parallel visual recognition performance. 
Black Ss yielded higher recognition scores for black faces 
than for white; white Ss yielded higher recognition scores 
for white faces than for black. Exp II trained Ss for 
recognition of black or white faces by feedback trials, 
using a 4-alternative forced-choice procedure. The initial 
difference in performance for white and black faces 
(white greater than black) was not present after 100 
training trials. (19 ref}—Journal abstract. 

10273. Marmolin, Hans. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Visual- 

ly perceived motion in depth resulting from proximal 
changes: І. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
14(1), 133-142.—According to a model for form and 
motion perception proposed by G. Johansson in 1964, 
every 2-dimensional change in the proximal stimulation 
is projected out as a motion in depth. The amount of 
perceived depth motion can then be predicted from the 
projective relationship between the proximal change and 
the projected motion. This prediction was tested in a 
series of experiments with 29 Ss by using squares that 
continuously changed their sizes as stimuli, and by 
measuring perceived distance of motion in depth. The 
obtained relationship between perceived and predicted 
distance of motion was curvilinear for all Ss. Further- 
more, the majority of the Ss underestimated the motion 
systematically, the remainder overestimated it. Thus, the 
prediction given in the model could not be verified. 
However, an alternative projective relation based on the 
assumption that a fixed proportion of the change is not 
projected out as a motion but perceived as a change of 
size agreed quite well with the data, both with distance 
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judgments and with judgments of perceived change of 
size. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10274. Marmolin, Hans. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Visual- 
ly perceived motion in depth resulting from proximal 
changes: Il. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
14(1), 143-148.—According to a model for motion and 
form perception proposed by G. Johansson in 1964, 
every 2-dimensional change in a changing proximal 
stimulation is projected out as a motion in depth. The 
model assumes that the amount of perceived relative 
motion (the fraction between the perceived amount of 
motion of the object and the perceived initial distance to 
the object) is determined only by the amount of relative 
change (the fraction between the absolute amount of 
change and the initial size). This iiy pothesis was tested 
by studying the effect of some other variables on 
perceived relative motion in depth by 28 psychology 
students. Stimuli were continuously shrinking and 
growing squares. No effects were found when varying 
the absolute amount of change. Neither did the rate of 
change influence the perceived relative motion in any 
important way. The only variable that gave rise to strong 
and systematic effects on perceived relative motion was 
the initial distance to the perceived object. The greater 
the initial distance, the less relative motion was per- 
ceived.—Journal abstract. s 

10275. Matthews, Michael L. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) Locus of presentation and the selective 
masking effect. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 343-349.—Obtained forward and 
backward masking functions for 4 adult Ss in а 
nonmetacontrast letter recognition paradigm for letters 
presented either foveally or 1.75? in the periphery with а 
patterned mask. Both forward and backward masking 
were greater for peripherally presented stimuli. Fornar 
masking showed a greater sensitivity to locus x 
presentation than backward masking. Results are consi 
ered in relation to the "ends-first" processing strategy 
explanation of the selective masking effect proposed by 
P. M. Merikle, et al. (French summary) (15 ref}—Journa 
abstract. 

10276. Maudarbocus, A. Y. & Ruddock, K. " 
(Imperial Coll, U. London, England) Non-linearity © 
visual signals in relation to shape-sensitive adapte 
responses. Vision Research, 1973(5ер), Vol 130) 
1713-1737.— Studied binocularly transferred effects art i 
ing from visual adaptation to sinusoidal grating M 
in 2 30-33 yr old males. If a uniform background iel 8 
was superimposed on a given adaptation grating, a 
binocularly transferred effect was reduced. Г 0 
data relating the level of the uniform background M. А 
the change in contrast threshold illumination level ol p 
test grating were consistent with known nonlinear vis ii 
responses. The distortion of a sinusoidal grating Te 
stimulus resulting from the action of the nonlinearity Sim 
examined and the associated spatial frequency spec 


irect 
computed by numerical methods. However, be i 
measurement of adaptation effects arising dde 


sinusoidal grating possessing large modulation S is 
failed to reveal the computed nonlinear responses. s ol 
discussed in relation to proposed organization. It 
physiological responses to spatially structured stimu} 


$ = is quasi- 
is shown that the adaptation response system is 9 
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linear, the logarithmic increase in test contrast threshold 
illumination level being linearly related to the logarithm 
of the modulation depth of the adapting sinusoidal 
grating. Thus, frequency response methods can be 
applied to input-output relations expressed in terms of 
these 2 variables. (French, German, & Russian summar- 
ies) (28 ref)—Journal summary. 

10277. Mayhew, J. E. (U. Bristol, England) Movement 
aftereffects contingent on size: Evidence for movement 
detectors sensitive to direction of contrast. Vision 
Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(9), 1789-1795.—Presents 
results of 2 experiments with a total of 6 Ss which 
indicate that motion detectors preferring bright-bar 
stimuli are more sensitive to different within-pattern 
phase relationships than those preferring dark-line 
stimuli. (22 ref) 

10278. Megaw, Edgar D. & Armstrong, William. (U. 
Birmingham, England) Individual and simultaneous 
tracking of a step input by the horizontal saccadic eye 
movement and manual control systems. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 18-28. 
—In Exp I, 6 18-32 yr old males performed a discrete 
tracking task under conditions of separate and simulta- 
neous saccadic eye tracking and manual tracking. Both 
saccadic and motor latencies were dependent on direct 
probability, the rate of gain of information being 
significantly greater for the eye system. In neither case 
was the rate of gain affected by simultaneous perform- 
ance. No significant increase in mean saccadic latency 
was observed during simultaneous performance, al- 
though a small increase was suggested by the results for 
the motor reaction times. Considered with data on error 
Tesponses, results indicate substantial independence in 
information processing for the 2 systems. On the other 
hand, interdependence, most likely on the input side, was 
Suggested by high correlations between the residual 
errors of the 2 systems. Exp П, using 4 21-26 yr old 
males, confirmed the dependence ^f saccadic latencies 
on direction information and further indicated that they 
Were independent of extent uncertainty. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

5 10279. Merryman, Coleman T. & Merryman, Sandra 
- (U. Texas, Austin) Reproduction of horizontal and 
Vertical lines in a within-subjects design. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 43-45. 
з undergraduates reproduced straight lines; presenta- 
un and reproduction were always in the same orienta- 
HUE (horizontal or vertical). 14 Ss saw lines in a single 
Shen: There was no difference in the mean lengths 
e couced lines. The other Ss, who saw lines in both 
ш ons reproduced horizontal lines significantly 
осе than the vertical lines they reproduced. Results 
pU Predicted neither by B. J. Underwood's direct 
the parison hypothesis nor by adaptation level (AL) 
EOD А modification of AL theory is suggested as а 
ов explanation.—Journal abstract. : 
ab 80. Michaels, Claire F. & Turvey, M. T. (Haskins 

Haven, Conn.) Hemiretinae and nonmono- 


„ New 
toni n prid 
pric masking functions with overlapping stimuli. 


Bullet; 
СА of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 
targets, -— Presented to 8 undergraduate Ss single-letter 


followed at varying onset-onset intervals by a 


ati ayer 
Patterned mask, for identification to the hemiretinae of 
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both eyes. The target and mask stimuli were spatially 
overlapping; the mask could impede target perception 
dichoptically and the energy of the target stimuli was 
twice that of the mask. Under these conditions, U-shaped 
monoptic masking functions were obtained which did 
not differ, as a function of hemiretina, in their overall 
shape or in their points of maximal masking—Journal 
abstract. 

10281. Moray, Neville; Synnock, G. & Richards, S. 
(Scarborough Coll, U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Tracking a static display. JEEE Transactions on Systems, 
Man, and Cybernetics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 3(5), 518—521. 
—Investigated whether J. W. Senders's 1964 theory that 
visual sampling is controlled by the bandwidth of the 
source being sampled is applicable when the bandwidth 
is under the control of the O. 16 Os were required to 
trace a series of sine waves which varied in amplitude 
and spatial frequency. They were able to see the track 
only when a button was pressed, giving а l-sec flash of 
light. Results show that frequency of sampling the 
display, measured by button pressing, appears to be 
approximately constant, independent of the velocity with 
which the display is tracked, and to have a value of 
about .28 samples per second. The sampling theorem 
does not predict behavior in this task.—Journal abstract. 

10282. Newman, Colin V.; Whinham, Elizabeth A. & 
MacRae, A. W. (U. Birmingham, England) The influence 
of texture on judgments of slant and relative distance in 
a picture with suggested depth. Perception & Psychophy- 
sics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 280-284.—Photographed 6 
surfaces from natural environments with different visual 
textures at angles of 60, 65, and 70 deg from perpendicu- 
lar. Measurements were taken of 24 Ss’ judgments of the 
inferred angles of slant and inferred midpoints of the 6 
textured surfaces represented in the photographs which 
were viewed in the 7. sntoparallel plane. Results indicate 
that judgments of both slant and relative distance within 
the photographs were influenced bv represented angle of 
slant and by variations in surface texture.—Journal 
abstract. 

10283. Nice, D. Stephen. (Coll. of William & Mary) 
Extraneous lateral stimulation and distribution of errors 
within tachistoscopic patterns. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1234.— Tested the 
hypothesis that increased stimulation on 1 side of 
fixation improves perceptual accuracy of visual stimuli 
on that side using 30 Ss. A buzzer was sounded to right 
or left of each S while fixating on the center of a stimulus 
array. The typical left hemifield superiority appeared 
under all conditions, but decreased when the buzzer 
sounded on the right. A cognitively controlled postexpo- 
sural scanning mechanism thus seems to be affected by 
extraneous lateral stimulation. 

10284. Over, Ray; Broerse, Jack; Crassini, Boris & 
Lovegrove, William. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, Austra- 
lia) Spatial determinants of the aftereffect of seen 
motion. Vision Research, 1973(Sep) Vol. 13(9), 
1681-1690.—Required 10 undergraduate Os to track the 
perceived motion of a stationary grating following 
exposure to a moving grating. The size of the motion 
aftereffect was complexly controlled by relationships 
between the velocity and periodicity of the adaptation 
grating and the periodicity of the test grating. lr 
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addition, the motion aftereffect was selective to the 
direction of motion of the adaptation grating. Results are 
| considered in terms of a model attributing the motion 
aftereffect to selective postexcitatory suppression in the 
response of directionally excited motion detectors in the 
visual system. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
—— (18 ref)—Journal summary. 
10285. Peeke, Shirley C. & Stone, George C. (U. 
" California, Langley Porter Neuropsychiatry Inst., San 
| Francisco) Focal and nonfocal processing of color and 
form. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 
-— 7i-80.—Examined whether differences in response 
latencies to color and form result from differential 
- susceptibility to extrafocal processing in 3 experiments 
with 19-30 yr old university students (N = 7 males and 
12 females). Exp 1 showed shorter same-difference 
latencies to color than to form when 2 stimuli were 
presented simultaneously. This difference disappeared or 
reversed when the 2 stimuli appeared sequentially. Exp 
II, using a multistimulus matching task, found that 
differences between response latencies to form and color 
were minimal at the center of the display and increased 
peripherally. Exp III showed that eye movements were 
more frequent in matching forms than colors. Tasks that 
produced many eye movements had long average 
latencies, but the relationship between eye movements 
and latency was not a simple one. There was evidence 
both for parallel and serial strategies in the use of the 
eyes to gather information. Results are considered in 
relation to a theory of distributed attention. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10286. Peretti, Peter O. (Kennedy-King Coll., Chica- 
go, Ш.) [Effects of illumination on a color-word 
interference task.] (Span) Revista Latinoamericana de 
Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 123-130.— Tested the differ- 
ence in performance on a color-word interference task 
between (a) Ss performing the task under conditions of a 
high light source; (b) Ss performing the task under 
conditions of a low light source; and (c) a control group 
working under conditions of an average light source. 
Results indicate significant differences in performance 
between Ss of the high and low light source groups and 
those of the average light source—English abstract. 

10287. Perkins, David N. (Harvard U.) Compensating 
for distortion in viewing pictures obliquely. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 13-18.—Discusses 
E. H. Gombrich’s 1972 suggestion that interpretation of 
obliquely viewed pictures depends largely on the foresh- 
ortened image projected to the eye, the attendant 
distortion rarely being important. 8 male and 8 female 
undergraduates judged whether 128 drawings viewed at 

41 and 26° to the page pictured rectangular or nonrec- 

tangular boxes. Projective geometry predicted Ss’ classi- 
fications; for many pictures, predictions for normal and 
oblique viewing differed. Nevertheless, at 41°, Ss 
classified 77% of the pictures where predictions differed 
according to the normal prediction. Furthermore, per- 
formance on cases where the predictions agreed was no 
better. Even at 26°, normal classification still dominated. 
Ss demonstrated substantial capacity to compensate for 
oblique viewing and small tendency to judge according 
to the foreshortened image.—Journal abstract. 
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10288. Rauschecker, Josef P.; Campbell, Fergus W. & 
Atkinson, Janette. (Psychological Lab., U. Cambridge, 
England) Colour opponent neurones in the human 
visual system. Nature, 1973(Sep), Vol. 245(5419), 42-43. 
—Hypothesized that increased visual rivalry for gratings 
of different colors is due to color opponent neurones as 
well as to the orientation selective neuronal property of 
the human system, and predicted that combinations of 
green and red or blue and yellow would give higher 
alternation rates than any other color combinations, 
Results of tests with 4 Os support this prediction, It is 
concluded that binocular rivalry depends not only on the 
relative orientation but also on the color of the sine 
gratings. It is suggested, moreover, that monocular 
rivalry involves color opponent neurones, and the results - 
are cited as evidence that human color neurones operate 
on a green-red, blue-yellow system.—B. McLean. 

10289. Redding, Gordon M. (Illinois State U.) Visual 
adaptation to tilt and displacement: Same or different 
processes? Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
14(1), 193-200.—Examined whether visual adaptation to 
tilt and displacement are dependent on the same or 
different processes in 2 experiments with undergraduates 
(М = 29 females ard 11 males). Although interocular 
transfer was essentially complete for both transforms, 
marked differences occurred between the 2 kinds of 
optical transforms in terms of rate of adaption as à 
function of exposure time and transform mangitude, 
level of compensation, and rate of decay. Tilt and 
displacement appear to be quantitatively different, 
consistent with the idea of a different locus for each 
adaptation effect. This conclusion is supported by the 
absence of a correlation between individual performance 
under the 2 transforms. The possibility is discussed that 
displacement and tilt adaptation involve independent 
visual systems for the perception of location and form. 
(26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10290. Savoie, Robert E. (Stanford Research Inst, 
Menlo Park, Calif.) Bezold-Brücke effect and visual 
nonlinearity. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 63(10), 1253-1261.—Investigated the 
Bezold-Brücke effect as a means of studying non 
ty in vision. 2 Ss performed hue-matching expen 
using simultaneously presented monochromatic ИШ 
of unequal corneal irradiances. For 7 waveleng : 
between 560—620 nm, the shift of hue was measured p 
a 1000:1 range of irradiances, in steps of about i ү 
Contrary to previous reports of the Bezold-Brücke dde 
shift, the hue of a given wavelength was not a толо ГУ 
function of irradiance, nor was there ап inus 
wavelength in this spectral region. Some previous mo Er 
of the Bezold-Brücke effect in the literature Шу 
incompatible with the present data. A physiologic d 
plausible, analytic form for nonlinearities of the ret IS 
green color systems is proposed, as well as D 
model for the physiological correlate of hue. iens 
models are capable of predicting some major сан 
tics of present and of previously reported data— 
abstract. „А. 

10291. Schoonard, J. W.; Gould, J. D. & Miben а 
(IBM Thomas J. Watson Research Center, Yor! vic 
Heights, N.Y.) Studies of visual inspection. Ergo"? 7 
1973(Jul), Vol. 16(4), 365-379.— Conducted 4 expe 
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ments to investigate visual inspection in general and 
visual inspection of small integrated circuits (i.e., 
“chips”) in particular. Ss were female factory inspectors 
(N = 17). Stimuli consisted of chips that, although 
electrically sound, contained visual anomalies. Exp I 
found that the modal duration of eye fixations was about 
200 msec. The most accurate inspectors made the fewest 
eye fixations and were the fastest. Exp II evaluated 
performance at 1 of the sequential stages of chip 
inspection and found that 23% of the chips containing 
anomalies were accepted, whereas only 2% of the chips 
without anomalies were rejected. When the same chip 
was judged more than once by an $, the consistency of 
judgment was very high; there was somewhat less 
consistency between Ss. Exp III showed that variation by 
a factor of 6 in inspection speed led to variation of less 
than a factor of 2 in inspection accuracy. Exp IV showed 
that inspection via a ground glass screen was only a little 
worse than the usual method of looking through a 
binocular microscope. This was true even when Ss had 
no previous experience with the screen, (French & 
German summaries) (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10292. Shiffrin, Richard M.; Gardner, Gerald T. & 
Allmeyer, David H. (Indiana U.) On the degree of 
attention and capacity limitations in visual processing. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 
231-236.—Examined the ability to detect simple types of 
visual information from various locations in the visual 
field in 2 experiments with 6 college-age Ss. 4 locations 
containing the information to be detected were presented 
either simultaneously or sequentially, with the presenta- 
tion time per location identical for both conditions. 
Limitations of capacity and attentional control of 
perceptual processing would predict sequential presenta- 
tion to be superior to simultaneous presentation, since, in 
the former case, attention need not be shared among 4 
locations. Results show equal detection performance for 
both conditions. Thus, spatial attention was not present 
during detection of horizontal and vertical dot pairs. О 
differences make the same conclusion more difficult to 
draw for single-dot detection. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10293. Sjostrom, Kristen P. & Pollack, Robert Н. (U. 
Georgia) Effect of short-term fixation on perceived size 
of a circle. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
36(3, Pt. 2), 1217-1218.—Measured the apparent size of 
а circle after it was fixated by 2 male college Ss for 
50-10,000 msec. The circle shrank for practically all time 
Periods, The amount of the shrinkage increased to 6,000 
msec for 1 S and 8,000 msec for the other. It is possible 
that fixation effects influence the apparent size of 
Various visual phenomena.—Journal abstract. 

10294. Stanley, Gordon & Graesser, Arthur C. (U. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Constancy scaling and 
the brackets illusion. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 24), 198-200.—Studied the effects of 
direction and height of bracket, and attachment or 
interspace on the apparent length of a line with bracket 
attachments. 72 male and 48 female undergraduates 
Served as Ss. Results show that outward brackets 
Produced longer lines than inward brackets, interspacing 
Produced longer lines, and increasing height of the 
Ae produced convergence of inward and outward 

Actions. Results partially support the application of R. 
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H. Day’s general constancy explanation to the brackets 
illusion.—Journal abstract. 5 

10295. Stecher, Sidney; Sigel, Claude & Lange, Robe 
V. (Lehigh U.) Spatial frequency channels in human 
vision and the threshold for adaptation. Vision Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 13(9), 1691-1700.—Made threshold 
measurements of a spatial sinusoid of 13.3 c/deg before 
and after adaptation by a highly experienced S to 
different adapting frequencies both higher and lower 
than the test frequency. The test threshold increased with 
adaptation contrast, the rate of change being greater the 
closer the adaptation and test frequencies. A measure of 
the threshold for adaptation of different frequencies was 
designed and used as an index of channel sensitivity. 
Findings suggest various problems for an independent 
channels model of spatial perception. (French, German 
& Russian summaries) (15 ref)—Journal summary. 

10296. Taylor, John H. (U. California, San Diego) 
Vision. In J. F. Parker & V. R. West (Eds.), Bioastronau- 
tics data book. (2nd ed.) Washington, D.C.: NASA 
Scientific & Technical Information Office, 1973. viii, 930 
p. $7.50.—Reviews the structure and processes of the 
visual system; considers aspects of the visual environ- 
ment relevant to manned spaceflight; and presents data 
on human visual acuity and perception of form, color, 
detail, and movement. (4 p ref) 

10297. Teichner, Warren H. & Krebs, Marjorie J. 
(New Mexico State U.) Visual search for simple targets. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1) 15-28. 
—Quantitatively analyzed published data based on 
searching for simple targets (e.g, alphanumeric data, 
colors, and familiar shapes). Relationships were investi- 
gated for search time and scanning rate with the number 
of nontarget stimuli in an array, the number of possible 
targets, and the total amount of displayed information. 
On other grounds, a general relationship about time- 
controlled processes was postulated (i.e., that the rate of 
performance of a time-controlled process is an increasing 
function of the maximum stimulus, or information load, 
up to a limit). With this postulate, search performance 
(both as a function of the number of elements to be 
searched and the number of possible targets) can be 
accounted for in terms of a sequential information 
processing model. Results also suggest а maximum 
scanning capacity of 50 elements/sec, or 5.6 bits/sec of 
total information. Other factors suggested as important 
are the relative emphasis put on speed or accuracy; the 
dimensionality of the target (i.e., whether it differs from 
nontarget elements in 1 or more than 1 way); and the 
cognitive, or psychological, homogeneity of stimulus 
array. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10298. Tickner, A. H. & Poulton, E. C. (Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Monitoring up to 16 synthetic television 
pictures showing a great deal of movement. Ergonomics, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 16(4), 381-401.—Investigated the extent 
to which movements mask signals. 22-55 yr old prison 
officers (п = 24) and research staff members 
(n = 180) watched up to 16 simulated TV films for 1 hr 
which showed either activity inside a prison or just 
outside the prison walls. In the films showing activity 
outside the prison, there were 9 suspicious incidents, 1 of 
which was serious, and 5,550 other movements; in films 
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of activity inside the prison there were 14 suspicious 

incidents, 7 of which were serious, and 170 other 

movements. Os pressed an alarm button when they 
- detected a suspicious incident. Suspicious incidents were 

missed significantly more often when they were in the 
‘distance or of brief duration. Inside incidents were 
missed less often when 8 inside pictures were viewed 
than when 4 inside and 4 outside pictures were shown. A 
- telephone call to the Os about 10 sec before an incident 
reduced the number of detections. Reducing the size of 
- the pictures also reduced the proportion of detections. Os 
under 30 yrs of age detected more incidents correctly 
than Os over 45 yrs. Experienced prison officers detected 
more incidents correctly than inexperienced officers or 
researchers. (French & German summaries) (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10299. Verschueren, Marc & Levy-Schoen, Ariane. (U. 
Rennes, Lab. of Psychology, France) [Unexpected 
information and strategies of ocular exploration.) 
(Fren) Année Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(1), 51-65. 
—Trained adult observers to use a stable ocular scanning 
Strategy for the purpose of exploring a series of 4-element 
visual patterns, the scanning order being either free or 
compulsory. Visual path and fixation duration were 
recorded, The objective was the evolution of stabilized 
scanning strategies when unexpected information (e.g., 
an absent element) was displayed. Whether or not the 
unexpected information can be detected in peripheral 
vision, the observed disturbances were more or less 
frequent and adaptive. The free or compulsory nature of 
the scanning patterns was not critical. The data are 
interpreted as being due to either the congruence or the 
contradiction between the observer's implicit hypotheses 
concerning the visual stimuli which are about to fall 
within the foveal field and their validation when they 
actually come into foveal vision —G. Rubin-Rabson. 

10300. Vogt, Irmgard & Frede, Ursula. (Inst. of 

Applied & General Psychology, Miinster, W. Germany) 
[Tertiary qualities of the grey scale.] (Germ) Zeitschrift 
fiir Experimentelle und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, 
Vol. 20(3), 498-519.—Studied tertiary qualities of grey 
scales in 2 experiments. In Exp I, 40 students were asked 
to attribute characteristics to each of 17 grey plates. 805 
responses could be condensed to 191 adjectives. In Exp 
II, 16 students used the 191 adjectives, each written on a 
card, to sort them into 20 groups. Comparison of the 
results of the 2 experiments yielded a plausible coordina- 
tion of adjective groups and albedo values. (English & 
French summaries) (36 ref) —W. J. Koppitz. 

10301. Wade, N. J. (U. Dundee, Scotland) Circular 
"after-images" following observation of rotating linear 
patterns. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 237-238.—Found 
that prolonged (30-sec) observation of a slowly rotating 
grating results in the appearance of concentric circles 
upon viewing an homogeneous surface. The implications 
of this effect for the determination of spatio-temporal 
integration characteristics of the human visual System 
are noted. 

10302. Walker, J. T. & Kruger, M. W. (U. Missouri, 
St. Louis) Figural aftereffects in random-dot stereo- 

grams without monocular contours. Perception, 1972, 
Vol. 1(2), 187-192.—Presented random-dot stereograms 
to 20 male and 20 female undergraduates. The stereo- 
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grams produced contour-displacement figural afteref- 
fects in the absence of monocular inspection and test 
contours. Such aftereffects were wholly cyclopean 
(central), since no interaction between inspection and 
test contours could occur at any level lower than the area 
of binocular fusion. Implications of cyclopean afteref- 
fects for theories of figural aftereffects are discussed, 
—Journal abstract. 

10303. Wallace, Benjamin; Melamed, Lawrence Е, & 
Cohen, Roni R. (Western Illinois U.) An analysis of 
aftereffects in the measurement of the correction 
effect. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 
21-23.—Assigned 20 undergraduates wearing prismatic 
glasses to align a spot of light to the apparent 
straightahead in the dark and then under illumination. Ss 
made these judgments either by controlling the spot 
themselves or by directing E in moving it. For both types 
of alignment procedures, judgments were significantly 
more veridical in the illuminated room (correction 
effect). Aftereffects, measured for both the spot align- 
ment in the dark and in the light, were significant only 
when S moved the stimulus. Results contradict the 
argument that the egocentric localization processes 
involved in the production of the correction effect itself 
are the basis of the aftereffects obtained—Journal 
abstract. 

10304. Walraven, J. (Inst. of Perception .TNO, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) Spatial characteristics of 
chromatic induction: The segregation of lateral effects 
from straylight artefacts. Vision Research, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 13(9), 1739-1753.—Measured chromatic induction 
as a function of the spatial relationship between test and 
inducing field by a monocular compensation meth 
(maintaining a ‘constant yellow hue). Red annular 
surrounds were used that were either flashed simultane- 
ously with the test field or presented as steady b 
grounds. In both conditions lateral effects were оре 
that clearly demonstrated the importance of Spem 
parameters of the inducing field. On the basis 0 
experimental evidence and existing stray light da ү 
however, it was shown that in the case of Кан 
surrounds these lateral effects can be completely аш 
uted to entoptic light scatter. The latter finding au 
the contrast data to be corrected for stray light and 
yielded a generalization of the glare formula, № ү 
extends its validity down to glare angles of approxima f) 
ly 8. (French, German, & Russian summaries) (35 re 
—Journal s 2 on 

10305. Weale, R. A. (Inst. of Opthalmology, Lower 
England) Spectral sensitivity and visual pigment a 1797 
bance. Vision Research, 1973(Sep) Vol. 130) U^ 
—Briefly examines the work of J. Bowmaker, В. da 
Crawford, and G. Wald and P. K. Brown and conclu 
that (a) fully dark-adapted rod sensitivity in man per 
below the 497-nm wavelength and (b) comparisons 
pigment absorbance data remain unacceptable. M. & 

10306. Weitzman, Donald O.; Smith, James York 
Karasik, Russell. (Riverside Research Inst, New «^n 
N.Y.) Signal detection analysis of meridional чага. 
to vertical and horizontal gratings. Vision R ES 
1973(Nov) Vol. 13(11), 2177-2181.—Conduct™ ^ 
experiment to provide a psychophysical analys of 
orientation discrimination through separate meas 
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judgmental and sensitivity factors. A consistent and 
larger than expected difference was noted in the visual 
sensitivity of 4 Ss for vertical and horizontal orientations, 
and from the size of the difference it is suggested that 
judgmental factors may be a more important variable in 
the meridional variations in acuity than previously 
believed. 

10307. Wenderoth, Peter M. (U. Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia) The effects of tilted outline frames 
and intersecting line patterns on judgments of vertical. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 
242-248.—The angular function of the rod-and-frame 
illusion has been attributed to the effects of the major, 
virtual axes of the frame. Only 1 of 2 possible 
interpretations of this hypothesis adequately accounted 
for vertical settings made in the presence of outline 
frames and intersecting line patterns tilted between 
vertical and 45°. 48 right-eye dominant and 22 left-eye 
dominant undergraduates served as Ss. Results obtained 
with intersecting line patterns do not appear to be 
explicable by torsional effects or the simple addition of 
tilted-line illusions. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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10308. Bernstein, Ira H.; Amundson, Vicki E. & 
Schurman, Donald L. (U. Texas, Arlington) Metacon- 
trast inferred from reaction time and verbal report: 
Replication and comments on the Fehrer-Biederman 
experiment. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 195-201.—Attempted to replicate 
E. Fehrer and I. Biederman’s (see PA, Vol. 37:4303) 
study which found that reaction time (RT) to a test 
stimulus followed by a mask stimulus was significantly 
more rapid than RT to a mask stimulus alone, even when 
Ss could not exceed chance in making a verbal 
discrimination between the 2 alternatives. The possibility 
that this finding is a statistical artifact because of the use 
of 2 tests of unequal power is noted. A similar 
experiment was performed using signal detection proce- 
dures to compare the accuracy of verbal report and RT 
directly, using 3 paid male graduate and undergraduate 
Students and 1 of the authors as Ss. Results show that 
Verbal report rather than RT was a more sensitive 
Tesponse index. Findings are discussed in relation to C. 
W. Eriksen's 1960 multiple concurrent response para- 
digm.—Journal abstract. 

,10309. Brunia, C. H.; Zwaga, Н. J. & van Boxtel, A. 
(Tilburg U, Psychological Lab., Netherlands) Tenden 
reflex amplitude with increasing task difficulty. £rgo- 
nomics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(4), 495-499.—Studied ampli- 
tude of the Achilles tendon reflex during a 2-choice serial 
reaction task. Increases in task difficulty produced 
Increases in tendon reflexes. (French & German sum- 
maries) 

(F 10310. Citta, Marco. [The single channel hypothesis.] 
p Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 
Hs Vol. 8(1), 61-76.—When 2 stimuli are presented in 
iie Succession (interval less than 250 ms), the reaction 
m to the 2nd stimulus is longer than that which 
ШШ Occurs when the 2nd stimulus is presented 
thea Furthermore the shorter the interval the greater is 
the lelay in reaction time. Principal research results, 
Ories Suggested to explain this phenomenon (especial- 
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ly the single channel hypothesis), and an example of 
recent research in this field are presented.—Journal 
summary. 

10311. Dudek, R. A.; Ayoub, M. M. & El-Nawawi, M. 
А. (Texas Tech U.) Optimal work-rest schedules under 
prolonged vibration. Ergonomics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(4), 
469-479.—Investigated performance and recovery char- 
acteristics of 5 male undergraduates subjected to low- 
level, whole-body vertical sinusoidal vibration for 1-2 
hrs. Ss performed a vertical compensatory tracking task 
using a cathode ray tube display under 3 work-rest 
schedules in both normal and vibratory environments. 
The vibratory environment used a 5-cps vertical sinusoi- 
dal vibration and an amplitude of .08 in, resulting in an 
acceleration intensity of approximately .20 g. The work 
period was divided into equal intervals during which 
performance was continuously monitored. Decrement in 
performance was measured using absolute error scores. 
Results show that the schedule which combined 30 min 
of work and 30 min of rest was the best under all 
conditions. Implications of control tasks under a 
vibratory environment are discussed. (French & German 
summaries) (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10312. Geller, E. Scott & Whitman, Charles P. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Confidence in 
stimulus predictions and choice reaction time. Memory 
& Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 361-368.—Conducted 
2 choice reaction time (RT) experiments in which a 
stimulus prediction and a confidence judgment in the 
prediction preceded each occurrence of 1 of 2 stimulus 
alternatives. Ss identified each stimulus presentation by 
pressing a left- or right-hand telegraph key. In Exp I the 
source of the stimulus predictions and confidence 
estimates was varied between 3 groups of 20 undergradu- . 
ates each. For each condition, RT to correctly predicted 
stimuli was an inverse function of prediction confidence. | 
Following incorrectly predicted stimuli, RT was not 
reliably influenced by confidence when S gave both 
predictions and confidence judgments; but RT to 
incorrectly predicted stimuli was an increasing function 
of confidence when E verbalized the predictions and 
confidence estimates or when S predicted and E 
indicated confidence. In Exp II 40 additional Ss made 
predictions, and the validity of E's confidence estimate 
was manipulated between Ss. When E's confidence was 
perfectly related to the probability of a correct predic- 
tion, choice RT to nonpredicted stimuli was inversely 
related to confidence. However, choice RT to nonpred- 
icted stimuli was not affected by prediction confidence 
when E's judgments were random. (19 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10313. Kerr, Robert. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, St. 
John's, Canada) Movement time in an underwater 
environment. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
5(3), 175-178.—Determined the effect of an underwater 
environment on human motor capacity, as measured by 
P. M. Fitts's (see PA, Vol 29:2059) law. 5 male scuba 
divers performed a reciprocal tapping task on land and 
underwater. Results show that movement time (MT) was 
significantly slower (p < .01) underwater than on land 
Underwater the amplitude of the movement had а 
greater influence on MT than the required precision of 
the movement. On land the reverse was true with 
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movement precision having a greater influence on MT. 
—Journal abstract. 


10314. Konopkin О. A.; Stepanskii, V. І. & 
Kondrat'eva, I. I. (General & Pedagogical Psychology 
Research Inst., Moscow, USSR) [Methodological char- 
acteristics of the organization of reaction time experi- 
ments.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 
159-164.—Reviews reaction time experiments performed 
- by the authors, emphasizing those S factors which affect 

RT from the viewpoint of information processing and 

self-control of behavior on the part of the S. In spite of 

the seeming simplicity of the RT experiment and the 
_ apparent determination of the conditions through in- 
structions and the conditions of the experiment, the S is 
engaged in an active and conscious process of control- 
ling his own behavior. Thus this feature of the RT 
experiment must be taken into account in designing the 
experiment as well as in analyzing and evaluating the 
results. Each type of experiment must have its own 
Ee nosology for measuring RT which, in turn, must suit 
the task that the S is given to perform. (24 ref.}—L. 
Zusne. 


10315. Kozar, Bill. (Texas Tech U.) The effects of a 
supportive and nonsupportive audience upon learning a 
gross motor skill. International Journal of Sport Psycholo- 
gy, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 27-38.— Tested the social facilitation 
hypothesis that the mere presence of others is a sufficient 
condition for the production of audience effects upon 
learning by controlling the manner in which S perceived 
the audience. 75 high-anxious and 75 low-anxious Ss 
were divided into 3 groups of 25 and tested under alone, 
supportive audience, and nonsupportive audience condi- 
tions. Results show that 4 of 6 groups improved 
significantly in balancing ability over 12 trials. No 
significant difference was shown for conditions of 
learning nor for interaction between anxiety level and 
learning conditions. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 


10316. Levin, Harvey S. (U. Iowa Hosp.) Evaluation 
of the tactile component in a proprioceptive feedback 
task. Cortex, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 197-203.—On the 
assumption that proprioception is the major performance 
factor in the push button task, it was predicted that 
substantially reducing the tactile sensitivity of normal Ss 
would not impair their accuracy of motor control. The 
effect of diminished tactile sensation upon the perform- 
ance on a manual task was evaluated. On the basis of the 
assumption that the task is sensitive to utilization of 
Proprioceptive feedback, it was predicted that experi- 
mental interference with tactile cues would not impair 
performance. Testing of normal Ss under control and 
tactile interference conditions confirmed this prediction. 
It was inferred that the inability of patients with right 
hemisphere disease to improve the precision of motor 
control of their right hand with increases in feedback 
intensity cannot be attributed to tactile defects—R 
Gunter. 


10317. Nessler, Joan. (Pennsylvania State U.) Length 
of time necessary to view a ball while catching it. 
Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 179-185. 
—65 female university athletes attempted to catch a 
tennis ball rebounding from a wall to which the ball was 
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projected from a pitching machine. Ss were permitted to 
see the ball at the end of flight for .5, .4, .3, .25, or 2 sec, 
There were significant differences among each of the 
conditions, with increased viewing time yielding in- 
creased catching success. The correlation coefficients 
between a measure of simple reaction time and catchin; 
success during these 5 conditions ranged from .04 to 
—68.—Journal abstract. 


10318. Remington, Robert J. (IBM Corp., Research 
Triangle Park, N.C.) Sequential effects analysis of 
choice reaction error data. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1211-1216.—Analyzes error 
data from 5 15-28 yr olds under 4 different discrete- 
choice reaction experimental conditions: an equiproba- 
ble 2-choice condition, a 2-choice condition in which one 
of the stimulus events appeared with a probability of .70, 
an equiprobable 4-choice condition, and a 4-choice 
condition in which 1 signal appeared on 20% of the trials, 
Results indicate salient characteristics of error data 
which an adequate model should predict, as well as clues 
to the information processing microstructure which 
determined error responses. The 2nd and 3rd-order 
sequential effects observed for the error probability data 
closely parallel reported sequential effects associated 
with choice reaction time (CRT) data. However, findings 
concerning CRTs associated with error and post-error 
responses raise a number of questions regarding adequa- 
су of current theoretical formulations which assume that 
errors are generated by premature exit from an invariant 
sequence of additive and stochastically independent 
processing stages. Several methodological implications of 
results are delineated and discussed.—Journal abstract. 


10319. Sage, George H. & Bennett, Bonnie. (U. 
Northern Colorado) The effects of induced arousal on 
learning and performance of a pursuit motor skill. 
Research Quarterly, 1973(May), Vol. 44(2), 140-149. 
—Gave 42 undergraduates practice on a pursuit ы 
task, with 15 trials given on Day 1 and 10 (па 
administered 24 hr later. Ss were randomly assigned 10 
conditions of related arousal, unrelated arousal, A 
control. Arousal was enhanced by administering d 
shock during trials 6-15 on Day 1. Ss in the or 
arousal group received shock if their performance йг 
not reach an established criterion, whereas Ss in m 
unrelated arousal group received shock on à e 
Schedule regardless of their performance. The Ач inis- 
form of the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory was admi n 
tered to all Ss. Results indicate that shock significamy 
enhanced arousal of the related arousal group over t 
control group but not the unrelated arousal 8 d 
Performance was not affected by either arousal con. é 
tion. Learning rate was significantly enhanced in tin 
related arousal group over the control group but по act. 
the unrelated arousal group. (27 ref)—Jouri nal abstr 


x U. 
10320. Schmidt, Richard A. & Wrisberg, Craig А. (U; 
Michigan) Further tests of Adams' closed-loop egion 
Response-produced feedback and the error detect 
mechanism. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(SeP) V^ 
5(3), 155-164.— Tested J. A. Adams's (see РА idi 
48:2177) closed-loop theory of motor learning, is 
postulates a memory trace for response production 
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perceptual trace for response evaluation. A total of 106 
graduate and undergraduate students in 2 experiments 
performed a ballistic manual response in which a 26-in 
movement was attempted in exactly 200 msec. Feedback 
(presence or absence of vision and audition on all trials) 
and knowledge of results —K R—(presence or absence of 
KR from E on Trials 20-45) were manipulated in a 
2 x 2 design. KR withdrawal produced marked decre- 
ments in performance, with greater decrements for the 
Jimited feedback condition. The error detection mecha- 
nism developed over trials but was not dependent upon 
vision and audition. Findings provide mixed support for 
Adams's closed-loop theory.—Journal abstract. 


10321. Stelmach, George E. & Walsh, Michael F. (U. 
Wisconsin) The temporal placement of interpolated 
movements in short-term motor memory. Journal of 
Motor Behavior, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(3), 165-173.—Exam- 
ined directional response biasing as a function of the 
recency of an interpolated act, using a lever device in a 
within-S design with 36 university students. The tempo- 
Tal occurrence of an interpolated act was systematically 
varied (5, 30, or 55 sec after the criterion act) for 3 
retention intervals (15, 40, and 65 sec), and location of 
the interpolated movement was held constant. Analysis 
of constant errors showed significant positive directional 
biasing for interpolated acts greater than criterion 
positions. Further analyses at the 40- and 65-sec 
retention intervals supported a recency interpretation. As 
the retention interval increased, the positive constant 
error was maintained for interpolated acts with the same 
postbiasing interval, whereas constant error became 
increasingly negative as the postbiasing interval in- 
creased. Examination of variable error revealed a slight 
Increase over time and no significant differences between 
directional conditions. Recency findings are discussed in 
terms of the view that reproduction of a criterion act is 
dependent on the relative decay states between the 
interpolated and criterion traces.—Journal abstract. 


10322. Thomas, Jerry R. & Chissom, Brad S. (Florida 
State U.) Differentiation between high and low sociome- 
tric status for sixth-grade boys using selected measures 
9f motor skill. Child Study Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(3), 
125-130.—Identified successfully the high and low 
Sociometric status groups in 172 6th grade boys by using 
4 measures of motor skill performance (basketball wall 
Pass, softball wall throw, standing broad jump, and 
shuttle run), 


10323. Wing, Alan M. & Kristofferson, A. B. (McMas- 
ter U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Response delays 
and the timing of discrete motor responses. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 5-12.—Proposes 
а model ‘for the timing of repetitive discrete motor 
ii ponies and presents data from a Morse key-tapping 
ask with 4 Ss which confirms a prediction of negative 

ependency between successive interresponse intervals. 

method that makes use of the Ist-order serial 

Correlation. between interresponse intervals is used to 
wetinguish between variance due to a timekeeping 

Process and variance in motor response delays subse- 
quent to the timekeeper. These 2 quantities are examined 


as В Ў à 
ad function of mean interresponse interval.—Journal 
‘act. " 
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10324. Glucksberg, Sam; Trabasso, Tom & Wald, 
Jerry. (Princeton U.) Linguistic structures and mental 
operations. Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 
338-370.—Investigated the internal representations and 
mental operations used in verifying a sentence against a 
pictorial referent where the location of the false 
constituent (subject, verb, or object) varied. Ss were 6 
undergraduates. The latencies for false sentences were 
ordered: verb, grammatical subject, grammatical object, 
with verb mismatches being detected the fastest. Results 
indicate that both comparison and search operations 
were employed, and that sentences were represented, in 
general, as a list of propositions with case-relational 
information. Context and task demands imposed order 
on the list and led to different operations on these 
structures. The depth of processing sentences varied 
from simple lexical comparisons to full encoding and 
usage of syntactic and semantic features and case 
relations. (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10325. Barbara C. Direct estimation 
procedures for eliciting judgments about uncertain 
events. Ann Arbor, Mich.: U. Michigan, Engineering 
Psychology Lab., No. 011313-5-T, 1973. 40 p.—Reana- 
lyzes data from 5 studies concerned with methods for 
eliciting judgments about uncertain events, with empha- 
sis on response modes (e.g. likelihood ratios). It is 
concluded that the presence of additional feedback 
about the implications of estimates is the most powerful 
variable controlling the extremeness of these estimates. 

10326. Greenwald, Anthony С. & Shulman, Harvey С. 
(Ohio State U.) On doing two things at once: M. 
Elimination of the psychological refractory period 
effect. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 101(1), 70-76.—Investigated the psychological 
refractory period (PRP) effect in a situation involving | 
response uncertainty that must be resolved by decoding 
each signal. Ss were 40 undergraduates who participated 
in both Exps I and II. The PRP effect of interference 
between 2 choice reaction time tasks at short intertask 
intervals was eliminated when both of the tasks were 
ideomotor compatible. The PRP effect was, however, 
obtained when either or both of these tasks were 
replaced by stimulus-response compatible tasks that 
were not ideomotor compatible. It is concluded that a 
major source of the PRP effect is a limited capacity 
mechanism that (a) translates between an encoded 
stimulus and a response code, and (b) is not needed 
when a task is ideomotor compatible.—Journal abstract. 

10327. Halpern, Joseph & Cicchinelli, Louis. (U. 
Denver) A real time interaction system for the investi- 
gation and simulation of dynamic displays of acoustic 
signals. Denver, Colo.: Computer Image Corp., No. 5, 
1973. 73 p.—Reports a series of 5 experiments which 
investigated human information processing with dynam- 
ic novel stimuli. In some cases, Ss could modify, on a 
real-time basis, certain information parameters of the 
stimuli. Results indicate differences in performance with 
"intensity" vs "amplitude" information and support a 
feature analytic model of information processing. (34 ref) 

10328. Hazard, Ted H. & Peterson, Cameron R. Odds 
versus "probabilities for categorical events. McLean, 
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Va.: Decisions & Designs, Inc., TR No. 73-2, 1973. 10 p. 
Investigated whether Ss’ odds estimates would be 
ore extreme than their probability estimates for 
categorical events in a static situation. Although odds 
gave more extreme values, Ss were too extreme in their 
assessments of the correct event with both modes. 

- . 10329. Hilgard, Ernest В. (Stanford U.) The domain 
of hypnosis: With some comments on alternative 
paradigms. American Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
28(11), 972-982.—Defines and delimits the area of 
inquiry in hypnosis, ie. the topics to be investigated 
regardless of explanatory theories. 4 such alternative 
explanations are presented and compared, showing how 
they variously deal with the interpretation of experimen- 
tal and clinical evidence. (66 ref) 

10330. Jernryd, E. Optimal resistance to authority 
and propaganda: Measuring instruments, age 
developments, and educational influences. Educational 
& Psychological Interactions, 1973(Nov), No. 40, 23 р. 
—Conducted a series of studies to assess the ability of 
students to make independent decisions and to resist 
nonobjective attempts to influence them. Measuring 
instruments were constructed and tested on more than 
600 Swedish Ist, 3rd, Sth, 7th, and 9th graders. Analyses 
were made of age and sex differences (over grades 5, 7, 
and 9), and a preliminary teaching material unit 
(intended to increase Ss' ability to resist. nonobjective 
influence) was put into practice. Recommendations for 
continued research and practical applications are out- 
lined. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10331. Kintsch, Walter & Keenan, Janice. (U. Colora- 
do) Reading rate and retention as a function of the 
number of propositions in the base structure of 
sentences. Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 
257-274.—Presented English texts constructed from 
propositional bases to 29 undergraduates under free or 
controlled reading conditions. One set of 16-word 
sentences was obtained from semantic bases containing 
4-9 propositions; for a 2nd set of sentences and 
paragraphs, the number of words and propositions 
covaried. Ss read the texts at their own rates and recalled 
them immediately. For the 16-word sentences, Ss needed 
1.5 sec more to process each proposition. This value 
increased for longer texts. Analyses of both text and 
recall protocols in terms of number of propositions 
Support the notion that propositions are a basic unit of 
memory for texts. Results also suggest, however, that the 
total number of propositions in a text was an effective 
Psychological variable; superordinate propositions were 
Tecalled better than structurally subordinate ones. 
—Journal abstract. 

10332. Krohne, Heinz W. (Pedagogical Coll., Osna- 
brück, W. Germany.) [The effect of anxiety avoidance 
оп the level of information processing.] (Germ) Zeit- 
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the group moderate in avoiding anxiety showed an 
increase of skill with increase in complexity of tasks, 
(English & French summaries) (49 ref)—W. J, Koppitz. 
10333. Nicola, Gr. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) [The 
concept of action in contemporary psychology.] (Romn) 
Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 17(2), 145-155.—Re- 
ports Part 1 of research concerning the dependence of 
the psychical organization of action on the problem-field 
structure acquired through specific learning. (French 
summary) (42 ref)—E. Gulian. 

10334. Olson, Gary M. & Laxar, Kevin. (Michigan 
State О.) Asymmetries in processing the terms “right” 
and "left." Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 284-290.—Conducted 3 experi- 
ments with simple word-picture verification tasks using 
12, 15, and 12 right-handed Navy enlisted men, respec- 
tively. Results show that the mental representation of the 
term RIGHT is the simpler or “unmarked” one of the pair 
RIGHT -LEFT . True matches involving the term RIGHT 
took less time than true matches for LEFT or than false 
matches, and this held true whether Ss interpreted the 
displays from their own perspective or from the 
perspective of someone facing them. However, substitut- 
ing arrows for the words in the displays eliminated the 
effect. Thus the asymmetry depended upon mentally 
representing the 2 directions and not upon visual 
scanning biases or reading habits. Data are discussed in 
relation to how Ss conceptualize space. Problems of 
stimulus-response compatibility that arise in reaction 
time tasks using RIGHT and LEFT are also discussed. (19 
ref)—Journal abstract. P 

10335. Sheehan, Peter W. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, 
Australia) Escape from the ambiguous: Artifact and 
те! les of hypnosis. American Psychologist, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 28(11), 983-993.—Examines 2 metho- 
dologies of hypnosis and the possible sources of artifact 
in each—M. T. Orne's real-simulating model and W.C. 
Coe’s operational paradigm. Each method is applied oe 
theoretical issue in hypnosis (ie, the problem T 
explaining the relationship between hypnotist ап 
during trance). Replication of the hypnotist-expectancy 
effect across both models rules out in each case a a 
hypothesis to explain the Ss’ behavior. Artifact А. 
essential to the spirit of impartial scientific inquiry, im 
coping with artifact constitutes a check on the validity is 
inferences and diminishes ambiguity. (25 ге!)—/. T i 

10336. Stones, M. J. (Medical Research Council Uni 
for Metabolic Studies in Psychiatry, Middlewood Heer 
Sheffield, England) The effect of prior sleep A) 
rehearsal, recoding and memory. British Journa id 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 537—543.—8 Pen 
male student volunteers came individually to the Te 
laboratory for 2 consecutive nights. On both nights cal 
learned à word list and attempted verbal free Ye 
immediately and again after a 20-min delay. Ss үш 
instructed to verbalize their entire thought о 
throughout list presentation. In a balanced ы. 
learning was preceded by wakefulness or 30-min 5 dem 
Delayed memory and percentage forgetting ODD, 
paired after prior sleep, as were rehearsal and reco ae 
A measure of the intensity of rehearsal and recoding | С 
related to delayed recall and forgetting but ПО 


immediate recall. It is suggested that the memory loss 
after sleep was at least in part due to a failure of 
rehearsal and recoding at the time of learning. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. {с 

10337. White, Rhea. (East Meadow Public Library, 
N.Y.) The mystery of deja vu: Who knows where or 
when? Psychic, 1973(Jun), Vol. 4(5), 44-49.—Describes 
cases of individuals who have experienced “deja vu," the 
feeling of having done something or having been 
somewhere before although it is not considered possible. 
Different forms of the experience and possible explana- 
tions are presented. 

10338. Winkler, Robert L. & Murphy, Allan H. 
(Indiana U.) Experiments in the laboratory and the real 
world. Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 10(2), 252-270.—Considers the question 
of the generalizability of the results of experiments that 
are conducted in artificial laboratory settings to more 
realistic inferential and decision-making situations. 
Conservatism in probability revision provides an exam- 
ple of a result that (a) has received wide attention, 
including attention in terms of implications for real- 
world decision making, on the basis of experiments 
conducted in artificial settings and (b) is now apparently 
thought by many to be highly situational and not at all a 
ubiquitous phenomenon, in which case its implications 
for real-world decision making are not as extensive as 
originally claimed. Conservatism is considered in some 
detail within the context of the generalizability question. 
Some difficulties inherent in experimentation in realistic 
settings are discussed, possible procedures for avoiding 
ог at least alleviating such difficulties suggested, and a 
plea for more realistic experiments made. (42 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10339. Wittkower, Eric D. & Weidman, Hazel Н. 
(McGill U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Magical 
munt ME the integration of psychoanalytic and 

ropological theory. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 9(4), 481-501. Presents фы dows et a 
Psychoanalyst and a cultural anthropologist on transcul- 
tural aspects of magic. It is noted that the views of these 
disciplines have been divergent because psychology is 
developmental, evaluative, and stresses internal patterns 
or pathological processes of the individual while anthro- 
Pology is comparative, nonevaluative, and focuses upon 
oe patterns or normative group behavior. Focus of 
ot investigation is upon the thought processes in the art 
PM although there exist magic beliefs and magical 
E ctices. In tracing the etiology of magical thought in 
e individual it is felt that the hypotheses by the 
Psychoanalyst and the anthropologist show weaknesses. 
ee this and the many unanswered questions, 4 key 
CONES emerged. It is suggested that if both disciplines 
DER дшн for similarly observed data this would 
HE B them Closer together regarding their theories on 
ise It is believed that magical thought (psychoana- 
Yst's terminology) and cognitive princi 
Bis's termi ognitive principles (anthropolo- 
repu gn ogy) are important keys to understand 
| arities in the process of interaction between them 

o J. Stanford. z 

а "Yer, Robert S. (U. Illinoi 
attitudes lective expected ae ri Деда 

ormation and change. Psychological Review, 
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1973(Nov), Vol. 80(6), 446—467.— Interprets an S's ratin, 
of an object along a спору scale as the “expect 
value" of a distribution of subjective probabilities that 
the object belongs to each of the scale categories. Several 
implications of this interpretation are discussed: (a) A 
theoretical relation is established between the category 
rating of an object and the subjective uncertainty 
associated with this rating. (b) A quantitative description 
is derived for the relation between beliefs about an object 
and evaluations of the object on a category scale. (c) The 
manner in which several pieces of information about an 
object are combined to produce an evaluation of the 
object is considered. It is argued that the process is 
neither summative nor averaging, but rather is similar to 
concept identification in that the information presented 
is used to circumscribe the set of scale categories 
(concepts) to which the object is likely to belong, with 
the object being assigned to the most representative of 
these categories. Empirical evidence in support of these 
implications is reported. (36 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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10341. Akamatsu, T. John & Thelen, Mark H. (West 
Virginia U.) A review of the literature on observer 
characteristics and imitation. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 38-47.—Surveyed the literature on 
O characteristics and imitation, including studies of both 
O states and traits, in an attempt to delineate the role of 
these variables in the imitative process. Considerable 
variance in the results of these studies was revealed. A 
formulation was developed that made it possible to 
integrate these results. O characteristics were posited to 
have the greatest effect in situations in which little 
information concerning appropriate or expected behav- 
ior is provided to the O. When such information is 
provided by other independent variables in the situation 
or by aspects of the task employed, the effects of O 
characteristics are obscured. This formulation is consist- 
ent with the literature reviewed and provides a frame- 
work under which the role of O characteristics in the 
imitative process can be better understood. (57 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10342. Althoff, Klaus. [An investigation of the effects 
of professional training and activity on the results of an 
aptitude test battery.] (Germ) Diagnostica, 1973, Vol. 
19(4), 143-180.—Questions the assumption that apti- 
tudes are stable and examines the differential effects of 2 
markedly different positions on aptitudes and abilities. 
72 government and 65 forest inspectors were tested in 
Broups, once at the beginning of their careers and once 
7-10 yrs later. The test battery consisted of intelligence, 
achievement, and aptitude tests. It was found that 
numerical ability was stable but verbal ability was not. 
Analysis of covariance of the differences between 154- 
and 2nd-test administration indicates that the govern- 
ment inspectors improved more than the forest inspec- 
H +. erse was tru M 
spatial ability. Type of position did not in general ed 

3 sed.—M. E Morf. 
eniami Coll.) Relationship 
ilarity of visual esent 
letters. Memory & Cognition, 197 cvm d oa T 


varied pairs of letters with 
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ў regard to the degree of their visual and name similarities. 
Басһ pair was repeatedly presented to each of 3 normally 
seeing undergraduates, alternating with a masking field, 
until the S gave an identification response. Results show 
- that when similarity was high for 1 feature, the number 
of correct identifications increased as an inverse linear 
function of similarity of the other feature. When visual 
- similarity was low, correct identifications increased as a 
- direct linear function of name similarity. However, when 
| пате similarity was low, correct identifications did not 
vary consistently with visual similarity. The results at 
high similarity of 1 feature are interpreted as a reflection 
_ of encoding processes, while the results at low similarity 
levels of the visual feature are interpreted as a reflection 
of decoding into response form.—Journal abstract. 
— 10344. Apostel, L. (State U., Ghent, Belgium) Nega- 
tion: The tension between ontological positivity (nega- 
_ tionless positivity) and anthropological negativity (posi- 
tively described). Communication & Cognition, 1971, Vol. 
4(3), 143-178.— Discusses the tension between ontologi- 
- eal positivity and anthropological negativity. The exist- 
ence of negative objects is rejected. It is seen that a 
. negationless logic has to be constructed before one can 
_ hope to understand the problem of negation itself. This is 
. done by means of 2 arguments: (a) the difficulty of the 
- definition of ће negation in a positive world and (b) by 
showing the existence of sets of infinities of different 
negations as products in a positive universe. 2 basic 
_ requirements for the theory of negationless logic were 
. formulated. It is proposed that the work must be 
continued in the following directions: (a) the application 
of Lorenzen's theories on the grammar of natural 
languages, (b) the execution of programmatic remarks 
made, and (c) the development of a theory of the relation 
between negation and implication.—C. Kokkinis. 

10345. Battig, William F. (U. Colorado) Evidence that 
recall-anticipation differences increase with increasing 
time intervals. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 399-402.—Discusses inconsisten- 
cies in results of paired-associate anticipation with recall 
(study-test) methods. C. Izawa's (see PA, Vol. 46:10140) 
data reflect longer inter- and/or intratrial intervals in 
experiments showing marked superiority of the recall 
method. In contradiction to her own data, Izawa (see 
PA, Vol. 49:5993) later erroneously attributes these 
inconsistencies to the reduced retention interval and 
"number of intervening items" under the recall as 
compared with the anticipation method.—Journal 
abstract. 

10346. Biederman, Irving. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Mental set and mental arithmetic. Memory & 
Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 383-386.—4 undergradu- 
ate and graduate students performed mental arithmetic 
problems in which they added, subtracted, or multiplied 
2 1-digit numbers. The presentation order of the operator 
symbol and the digits was varied. With 3 possible 
operators, presentation of the operator prior to the digits 
(OD) led to faster reaction times (RTs). With 2 possible 
operators, the opposite order (digits prior to operator, 
DO) led to faster RTs, because RTs in the OD condition 
were unaffected by the number of possible operators. 
Results are discussed in terms of the tradeoff between 
accessing active memory for a small number of items in 
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the DO condition vs retrieving information from 
relatively large tables in long-term memory in the OD 
condition. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10347. Birnbaum, Isabel M. (U. California, Irvine) 
Retroactive inhibition in two paradigms of negative 
transfer. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 100(1), 116-121.—Investigated the relative contrib- 
ution of specific associative unlearning and 151-1151 
response suppression to retroactive inhibition (RI) in the 
A-B, A-D and A-B, A-Br paradigms. The major 
variables were condition of interpolation, modified- 
modified free recall (MMFR) or matching retention 
tests, and presentation or omission of Ist-list terms 
during interpolated learning (a within-Ss variable). 120 
undergraduates served as Ss. On the MMFR test, the 
amount of RI was approximately the same in both 
paradigms, and results suggest that both specific associa- 
tive unlearning and Ist-list response suppression contrib- 
uted to RI in the A-B, A-D paradigm. Retention scores 
on the matching test indicate that specific associative 
unlearning made a significant but smaller contribution to 
Ist-list retention loss in the А-В, A-D paradigm than in 
the A-B, A-Br paradigm. In the A-B, A-Br paradigm, 
the Ist-list responses that did not appear on the 
interpolated lists showed a decrease in availability on the 
MMER test.—Journal abstract. 

10348. Bjork, Elizabeth L. & Estes, William K. (U. 
Michigan) Letter identification in relation to linguistic 
context and masking conditions. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 217-223.—With a 2-choice detec- 
tion procedure, identifiability of signal letters was 
determined in backgrounds of words, nonword letter 
strings, or homogeneous noise characters. 2 experiments 
were conducted with a total of 42 Ss. Under high 
performance conditions of exposure duration and pre- 
and postmasks, there was a substantial advantage їп 
identifiability of letters presented alone over letters 
embedded in words; under low performance conditions 
there were generally no differences between the 2 types 
of context, but some interactive effects appeared involv- 
ing particular letters with serial position and type of 
background. No differences were obtained between 
word and nonword contexts. The disparities between 
these findings and those reported in earlier research may 
be related to the more complete elimination under the 
present procedures of effects of redundancy on response 
selection. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10349. Bresnahan, Jean L. & Shapiro, Martin M. 
(Herbert Н. Lehman Coll., City О. New York) Response 
sequences following “wrongs” in a concept task. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 204), 
193-195.—Attempted to determine the relationship 
between stimulus and response sequences. 240 une 
graduates were run on 1 of 12 fixed sequences of stimu" 
which varied along 2 dimensions. Each S was required a 
make | of 2 responses on each trial; regardless of wines 
Tesponse was made, it was called “wrong.” The пета 
cies with which response sequences occurred Wer 
tabulated. It is suggested that a simple stimulus-response 
model might fit the data at least as well as hypothesis- 
sampling models employing memory parameters. 
—Journal abstract. 
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10350. Ceausu, Valeriu. (Aeronautic Medical Center, 
Lab. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) [Interaction of 
the psychic functions and the forms of decision in the 
learning process.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1971, 
Vol. 17(2), 211-231.—Correlated the successive scores in 
a learning test, based on trials and errors, with results 
obtained by. other methods of psychological investiga- 
tion. The study was performed in 3 groups of Ss with 
different score levels in the learning test. From the 
variations of the correlation coefficients along the 
learning process, it is inferred that the interaction of the 
psychic functions presents specific forms in each stage of 
the transformation of uncertain reactions into certain 
ones. (English summary)—E. Gulian. 

10351. Chris, Stephen A. & Woodyard, Howard D. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada) Self-perception and charac- 
teristics of premanipulation attitudes: A test of Bem's 
theory. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 
229-235.—To provide evidence for the assumption of 
self-perception theory that premanipulation attitudes are 
not salient to postmanipulation phenomenology, D. J. 
Bem and H. K. McConnell (see PA, Vol 44:5041) 
performed 2 forced-compliance experiments. One was a 
typical forced-compliance experiment in which Ss 
indicated their postmanipulation attitudes. In the other 
experiment, the Ss were asked to recall their premanipu- 
lation attitude after the essay writing task. It was found 
that the recall ratings were essentially the same as the 
postmanipulation attitude ratings. The present study 
with 136 male 12th graders was a partial replication of 
the Bem and McConnell experiment. Results of this 
study indicate that premanipulation attitudes are salient 
to the postmanipulation phenomenology of Ss for whom 
these attitudes are highly relevant.—Journal abstract. 

10352. Colegate, Robert L.; Hoffman, James E. & 
Eriksen, Charles W. (Norfolk State Coll) Selective 
encoding from multielement visual displays. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 217-224.—Notes 
that when a multiletter display is preceded by a bar 
designating one of the letters for report, reaction time to 
Voice the indicated letter decreases. Previous research 
has indicated that the efficiency of this selective 
mechanism decreases as the number of display elements 
increase. 2 experiments were conducted to determine 
Whether the effect of display size could be eliminated 
When the indicator precedes the display at long intervals. 
А total of 6 university students and 2 of the authors 
Served as Ss. Results indicate that the display size effect 
Was maintained. Results cannot be attributed to eye 
Movements but are interpreted in terms of a central 
encoding mechanism that is limited in its precision of 
localization. and' exclusion. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10353. Comstock, Elizabeth M. (U. Massachusetts) 
Processing capacity in a letter-matching task. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 63—72. 
—Administered a primary task requiring a same-different 
Tésponse to 2 letters presented successively to 11 
Undergraduates and 3 IBM employees. The probe task 
Was either a Donders’ Type a or Type c reaction to a 
burst of white noise, which could occur at any one of 8 
ines relative to the events of the letter-matching task. 

isplaying the Ist letter for 15 msec and following it with 
4 visual mask did result in lengthened reaction times to 
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probes presented simultaneously with the Ist letter. 
Increasing the difficulty of the probe task did not result 
in greater interference from the primary task. Data are 
discussed in terms of processes requiring capacity. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10354. Dawson, William E. & Mirando, Michael A. (U. 
Notre Dame) Sensory-modality scale for pronounceabil- - 
ity of trigrams and its relation to free-recall learning. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 
1219-1224.—Force of handgrip on a hand dynamometer 
was varied by 25 undergraduates to match the strength 
of their opinion regarding the difficulty of pronouncing 
each of 18 trigrams. Median settings of force correlated 
highly with the B. J. Underwood and R. W. Schulz 
pronounceability values. 30 new Ss were given 12 trials 
to learn the trigrams via the method of free recall. The 
sensory-modality pronounceability values, which consti- 
tute a ratio scale, and the Underwood and Schulz 
ratings, which constitute a category scale, were both 
negatively correlated with recall performance. The 
magnitudes of the correlations were similar for both | 
types of pronounceability scales.—Journal abstract. i 

10355. Dominowski, Roger L. (U. Illinois, Chicago | 
Circle) Requiring hypotheses and the identification of | 
unidimensional conjunctive and disjunctive concepts. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. | 
100(2), 387-394.—Using the selection paradigm, 120 
undergraduates identified the relevant attributes of either 
a unidimensional, conjunctive, or disjunctive concept, 
working either under standard conditions or with a 
hypothesis required after each selection. Results show 
that requiring hypotheses facilitated solution of the 
conjunctive and disjunctive concepts while having no 
effect on attainment of the unidimensional concept, 
Analyses were made of the stimulus sequences selectec 
by Ss, but no differences between working condition: 
were found. It is suggested that requiring hypotheses 
leads to more efficient use of the information available. 
Problems involved in obtaining evidence concerning this 
interpretation are discussed. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. . 

10356. Erginel, Adnan. (Middle East Technical U., 
Ankara, Turkey) The relation of cognitive style and 
intelligence to achievement and errors in thinking. 
Hacettepe Bulletin of Social Sciences & Humanities, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 4(1), 8-20.—Examined whether measures 
of cognitive style may be used to supplement intelligence 
tests and whether individuals with different cognitive 
styles make different types of errors in tests of critical 
thinking. 79 male and 73 female US 8th graders 
completed 2 group measures similar to Witkin’s Embed- 
ded Figures Test and the Witkin Figure Drawing Test. 
The product-moment coefficients of correlation between 
all pairs of variables are presented in tabular form. The 
coefficients ranged from a low of .07 to a high of .84. 
Results do not support the expectation that cognitive 
style can be used to supplement intelligence tests. There 
was some evidence that the type of errors made by the Ss 
with different cognitive style differ. However, the 
difference was not substantial.—Journal summary. 

10357. Forrester, William E. (State University Coll. 
New York, Oswego) Semantic and acoustic clustering 
under modified blocked-presentation procedures. Bulle- 
tin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 
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149-150.—Presented a mixed list containing 4 sets of 
semantically related words (3 words per set), 4 sets of 
“acoustically related words (3 words per set), and 12 
"unrelated words to 84 undergraduates for free recall. 
“Items were presented to S in either a completely 
randomized order or under a modified blocked-presenta- 
tion procedure. In the latter procedure, the 3 components 
of the list were presented in blocked fashion, but the 
items within each component were ordered randomly. 
Results indicate that semantic clustering occurred in all 
conditions of list presentation while acoustic clustering 
failed to occur in any.—Journal abstract. 

10358. Furedy, John J. & Schiffman, Karl. (U. 
- Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Concurrent measurement of 
autonomic and cognitive processes in a test of the 
traditional discriminative control procedure for Pavlovi- 
an electrodermal conditioning. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 210-217.—Investigat- 
| ed the contingency analysis of Pavlovian conditioning by 
| measuring cognitive and autonomic processes. Using a 5- 
| sec delay paradigm and shock as the UCS, GSR was 
measured for 32 undergraduates. Concurrent measure- 
ments of cognitive subjective contingency (SC) yielded a 
_ reliable confirmation of the contingency prediction, 
indicating that Ss were aware of the contingency 
| differences considered important by the contingency 
position. The autonomic GSR and the concurrently 
measured cognitive SC measures were also unrelated in 2 
other respects: (a) the discrimination functions during 
conditioning differed between the 2 measures; and (b) 
the extents of discrimination in the 2 measures were 
uncorrelated although reliability estimates of .70 and .88 
were obtained for the GSR and SC measures, respective- 
ly.—Journal abstract. 

10359. Globus, Gordon G. (U. California, Medical 
School, Irvine) Consciousness and brain: 1. The identity 
thesis. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
29(2), 153-160.—States that an understanding of the 
| relationship of consciousness to brain is integral to the 
| development of a general theory for psychiatry. It is 
argued that objections to Н. Feigl’s psychoneural 
identity thesis can be countered by considering con- 
| sciousness as identical with “pure events” which, to an 
| Observer, are neurally embodied. Consciousness may be 
subdivided into phenomenal contents and the conscious 
| context (consciousness per se) which are respectively 
identical with representation events that code input to 
the brain and processing events which do not code input 
‘but comprise intrinsic organizations. The “phenomenal 
| L” the so-called “ghost in the machine,” is held to be 
| identical with processing events on the output side of the 
| nervous system. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 
| 10360. Gorman, Don A. (Florida Atlantic U.) Effects 
- of varying pictorial detail and presentation strategy on 
| concept formation. AV Communication Review, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 21(3), 337-350.—Tested 5th- and 9th- 
| grade pupils and college juniors (50 at each grade level) 
| On concept acquisition using simple or detailed drawings 
as stimuli. The study also compared successive and 
simultaneous presentation of exemplars and nonexemp- 
lars of the concepts. Higher grade level was not related to 
- better performance. Simultaneous presentation of ex- 
_ emplars seemed best for the easier concepts, regardless of 
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the amount of detail in the stimuli. For the more 
complex concept, using detailed stimuli, successive 
presentation appeared preferable.—Journal abstract. 

10361. Grau, Uwe. (Technical U. Munich, Inst. of 
Pedagogy & Pedagogical Sociology, W. Germany) [On 
the acquisition of signal concepts with aversion rein- 
forcement: Il. Results of the learning experiment and 
discussion.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte | Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(3) 366-393. 
—Presented 20 variations of 4 characteristics of a 
geometric pattern successively to 72 students who had 
the task of forming 4 groups of 5 stimuli each from the 
sequence. The groups were indicated by different 
signals—a red or white light, a tone, or a shock. The 
group with the shock signal was learned significantly 
better than the other 3 groups, particularly by Ss who 
considered the shock moderate. The effect was less 
pronounced in Ss who felt the shock as painful 
Discussion of the findings in Parts I and II of this 
research refers to effects of primary stimulus generaliza- 
tion and Sokolow's orientation reaction. (English & 
French summaries) (24 ref)—W. J. Koppitz. 

10362. Griffith, Douglas & Johnston, William A. (U. 
Utah) An information-processing analysis of visual 
imagery. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 100(1), 141-146.—Administered a paired-associate 
task and a simple reaction time (RT) task concurrently to 
64 undergraduates. The amount of S's processing 
capacity expended on the paired-associate task (EPC) 
was inferred from his RT; the slower the RT, the greater 
the EPC inferred. Visual imagery was manipulated in 
terms of both instructional set (imagery vs rote) and item 
imagery (high vs low), and EPC was measured as RT to 
both visual and aural signals. The pattern of results was 
not affected by the type of RT signal used. The EPC was 
lower under the imagery set than the rote set and with 
high-imagery items than with low-imagery items. Howev- 
er, the effect of instructional set was localized to list 
study and that of item imagery to recall.—Journal 
abstract. 

10363. Halpern, Diane Е. & Irwin, Francis W. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Selection of hypotheses as affected by 
their preference values. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 1035-108.—Assigned posi; 
tive, zero, or negative money values (independent of Ss 
behavior) to hypotheses available to 30 undergraduate 
in each of 2 discrimination learning experiments. Results 
show that hypotheses were not selected randomly; those 
with positive value tended to be chosen earlier than those 
with zero or negative values and, contrary to expectations 
those with negative values tended to appear as early as, 1 
not earlier than, those with zero value, relative to their 
availability.—Journal abstract. ¥ 

10364. Harley, J. Preston. (U. Wisconsin Hoey 
Neuropsychology Lab., Madison) Temporal со 
ing as a function of instructions and intertrial bei 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep).. of 
100(1), 178-184.—Investigated temporal conditioning | 
GSR under 3 different conditions: (a) with and wi "i 
relational instructions informing Ss of the temp 
patterning of shock occurrence; (b) different m Ss 
interval (ITI) durations; and (c) fixed vs variable I on 
were 80 female undergraduates. Greater anticipa 
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GSRs were obtained with the relational-fixed ITIs than 
the relational-variable ITIs during acquisition. Magni- 
tude and frequency of GSRs increased across the ITI 
intervals for fixed-ITI-relational conditions under both 
ITI durations, 20 and 40 sec. Further evidence for 
temporal conditioning was demonstrated by the occur- 
rence of larger responses in the anticipatory response 
interval, compared to other 5-sec segments preceding 
shock, for the fixed-relational 20- and 40-sec ITI 
treatments during acquisition. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10365. Hawkins, Harold L., et al. (U. South Florida) 
Locus of the relative frequency effect in choice reaction 
time. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 101(1), 90-99.—Conducted 2 experiments which 
investigated the separate effects of stimulus and response 
relative frequency in 2 choice reaction time tasks 
containing many-to-one stimulus-response (S-R) map- 
pings and 2 levels of S-R compatibility. Ss were 16 
undergraduates in Exp I and 8 in Exp II. Latencies 
increased with declining stimulus relative frequency and, 
contrary to the results of several prior studies, increased 
with declining response relative frequency. Both stimulus 
and response relative frequency effects declined with 
experimental training, and both interacted with S-R 
compatibility. Results indicate that the relative frequen- 
су effect is wholly the product of factors operating 
during response retrieval. An explication of these factors 
and of several of the discrepancies apparent in the 
literature on the relative frequency effect is provided by 
an informal statistical decision model of the process of 
response retrieval. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10366. Henderson, Leslie; Coltheart, Max & 
Woodhouse, David. (U. Guelph, Ontario, Canada) 
Failure to find a syllabic effect in number naming. 
Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 304-306. 
—Conducted an experiment with 15 university staff and 
students which replicated C. W. Erikson, M. D. Pollack, 
and W. E. Montague’s (see PA, Vol 44:13675) and S. 
Klapp’s (see PA, Vol 47:8228) number-naming studies. 
The experiment failed to find consistent evidence of a 
syllabic effect in naming latencies. Exp II employed a 
different set of numbers with 10 Ss to investigate sources 
of confounding in the original stimuli. Again, no syllabic 
effect was obtained. Both studies provide some evidence 
that the decades are processed faster.—Journal abstract. 

10367. Hess, Lee & Sperry, Len. (American Appraisal 
Assoc., Milwaukee, Wis.) The psychology of the trainee 
5 learner. Personnel Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(9), 

81-785, 825.— Discusses 3 aspects of learning style: (a) 
earning modality is a preference for interacting with the 
environment through a specific sensory receptor (e.g., the 
eye or ear). (b) Learning tempo relates to the willingness 
to pause and reflect on hypotheses and solutions, and 
whether the problem is responded to as a whole or 
analytically by parts. (c) Learning differentiation is 
iud on "field dependence-independence." Implica- 
lons for training are suggested.—P. L. Crawford. 
pop 8, Hicks, Robert E.; Tarr, Mary T. & Young, 
Robert K. (U. Texas, Austin) Transfer of incidental 
earning to free recall. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
i 4197300), Vol. 100(2), 254-258.—4 groups of 20 
A *rgraduates each passively read aloud up to 120 

Jectives and then were tested for incidental learning of 
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the last 12 items presented. Next, all groups learned this | 
12-item list for 6 trials by free recall. Finally, 2 groups 
were tested for recall of material learned during the 
presentation of the first 108 items. The 4 conditions of 
transfer were determined by the similarity of the Ist 108 | 
items to the last 12 (ie, the Ist 108 items were 9 
repetitions of 12 items the same as, similar to, or 
unrelated to the last 12; or all 120 items were different). 
Differences among the groups were found in incidental 
learning, free recall, and recall of incidental learning. 
Results are interpreted in terms of an organizational 
theory of free recall and more traditional associative 
theories.—Journal abstract. 

10369. Hockey, Robert. (U. Durham, Science Lab., 
England) Changes in information-selection patterns in 
multisource monitoring as a function of induced arousal 
shifts. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 101(1), 35-42.—Used an observing response 3- 
source monitoring task in 2 experiments with 24 18-24 yr 
old Navy enlisted men in Exp I, and 12 19-24 yr old: 
enlisted Ss in Exp II. An arousing treatment, loud noise, 
produced increased sampling of the source associated 
with a high fault probability, while sleep loss, presumed | 
to decrease arousal level, resulted in a reduction of 
sampling on the high probability source. These changes 
in selectivity only occurred when Ss were restricted in. 
their sampling rate by a pacing procedure. In addition, 
systematic changes were found in the detection of faults, 
once they were located on a particular source. Noise 
tended to remove the tendency to check sources twice 
(ie. make repeat observations) before correcting the 
fault, while sleep loss increased the frequency of these 
uncertain responses. A possible relationship between the 
2 kinds of effect is suggested, but the resulting changes in 
information-selection patterns clearly offer support to 
the idea of a monotonic increase in attentional selectivity 
with arousal.—Journal abstract. 

10370. Horowitz, Leonard M. & Manelis, Leon. 
(Stanford U.) Recognition and cued recall of idioms and 
phrases. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 100(2), 291-296.—Conducted 4 experiments to 
investigate cued recall and recognition of attributive 
phrases (¢.g., “hot meal”) and idioms (e.g., “hot dog"). Ss 
were 48 undergraduates in the recognition task and 48 in 
cued recall. A list of phrases and idioms was presented 
initially and then tested by either recall or recognition. 
During the test, a list of single words was presented, 
including parts of the 2-word items. In the cued-recall 
task, S was to complete the phrases and idioms. In the 
recognition task, S gave a positive or negative recogni- 
tion response for each word. Cued recall was better for 
idioms, but recognition was usually better for phrases. 
The exact form of these results varied with the modality 
of presentation. It is suggested that cued recall is a 
necessary condition for the recognition of parts of an 
idiom but not for the recognition of parts of a phrase. 
—Journal abstract. 

10371. Johns, Jerry L. (Northern Illinois U.) Discrimi- 
nation learning in reading: The alphabet. Journal of the 
Association for the Study of Perception, 1973(Spr), Vol. 
8(1), 16-25.—Reviews the literature on the feature 
analysis and template-MA theories of discrimination 
learning. A model is presented for letter discriminatior 
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based on feature analyzers and the allocation of visual 
nfigurations to cognitive categories. (26 ref.)—A. L. 
Hill. 

- 10372. Johnson, Edward S. & Baker, Robert F. (U. 
“North Carolina, L. L. Thurstone Psychometric Lab., 
"Chapel Hill) Computers in behavioral science: The 
mputer as experimenter: New results. Behavioral 
ence, 1973(Sep), Vol. 18(5), 377-385,—Investigated 
the effect of replacing a human E by a computer in a 
oncept formation task. 150 undergraduates were run in 
| conditions: human E, computer only, and human E as 
teletype operator. The task, designed to be difficult for 
the college level S, required that all except 1 of 30 
| possible solutions be logically eliminated before the 
olution was acknowledged. Ss run by a human per- 
formed at a slightly higher level than Ss run by 
computer. This effect, which occurred only in Ss of 
elow average intellectual ability, was attributed to E 
uing effect. Human administered Ss were also signifi- 
cantly less variable regardless of intellectual level. This 
‘Was partially attributed to a variance dampening effect 
exerted by human Es on their Ss. One consequence of 
is effect is that performance in the computerized 
ndition is more highly related to level of intellectual 
ability. It is concluded that the effects found in this study 
will probably occur in any computerized procedure 
| characterized by high task difficulty, low time pressure, 

and wide response latitude.—Journal abstract. 

10373. Johnson, Neil A. (U.S. Army Human Engi- 
eering Lab., Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) Effect of 
number of secondary reinforcers on resistance to 

inction in children. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
&, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 375-379 — Conducted 2 
experiments to distinguish between interpretations of 
| extinction based on stimulus variation and seconda 
| reinforcement. In Exp I, 5 groups of 10 6—7 yr old Ss 
| each were presented with 9 stimuli accompanying a 
| candy reinforcement for each correct solution of a 
discrimination problem. Extinction groups received 
either 9, 7, 5, 3, or 1 of the stimuli. Results indicate that 
number of responses in extinction was a positive 
- function of number of stimuli common to acquisition 
| and extinction. In Exp II, 6 Ss were assigned to each of 5 
| groups which varied in the number of stimuli common to 
| acquisition and extinction. Results indicate greater 
| resistance to extinction as the number of stimuli used in 
| acquisition and extinction increased. A modified dis- 
crimination hypothesis is discussed. (18° ref)—Journal 
| abstract. 
3 10374. Joslin, Devereux; Coates, Brian & McKown, 
| Ann. (U. North Carolina) Age of child and rewarding- 
ness of adult model in observational learning. Child 
| Study Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(3), 115-124.—Assigned 18 
male and 18 female white Ss from each of 2 age groups 
(mean аре = 4.6 and 7.6 yrs) to observe a film of an 
| adult male model performing relatively novel behaviors 
- following 1 of 2 social interactions with the model—re- 
warding, in which the 
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conditions the 7 yr olds learned more than the 4 yr olds, 
Relative to a nonrewarding model, a rewarding model 
facilitated learning for 7 but not 4 yr olds. Implications 
for developmental studies of observational learning and 
the effects of rewarding and nonrewarding models are 
discussed. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10375. Kausler, Donald H. & Settle, Anita V, (U. 
Missouri) Associative relatedness vs synonymity in the 
false-recognition effect. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 129-131.—Demonstrated 
the false-recognition effect for test words that were 
associatively related to prior stimulus words in an 
experiment with 40 undergraduates. The extent of the 
effect was seemingly independent of the presence or 
absence of a semantic relationship between test and 
stimulus words. In addition, the extent of the effect 
covaried positively with the degree of associative 
telatedness between experimental test words and prior 
stimulus words when false recognition was measured by 
a relative score derived from confidence ratings. Results 
favor the implicit associative response hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 

10376. Keen, Robert Н. (New York U.) The "20- 
questions" technique: Prediction of visual threshold 
and measurement of redundancy. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 158-161.—Pro- 
posed that the number of questions asked in a 20- 
questions task is an interword redundancy measure 
which can be used with low redundancy material for 
which a simple “cloze procedure" is not applicable. Data 
were used from a total of 8 college undergraduates, 4 
adults, and 26 high school graduates and college 
undergraduates in 4 experiments. 10 sentence stems were 
presented and Ss were instructed to ask yes-no questions 
to identify the missing word in each sentence. The me 
number of questions needed for identification сопе 
positively with visual recognition thresholds which 4 
Tulving and C. Gold (see PA, Vol. 38:3488) had К. 
for these words when preceded by the same stems. Я 
number of bits needed for identification was conn 
with an estimate made by W. R. Garner in 1962. 
—Journal abstract. G& 

10377. Klapp, Stuart T.; Anderson, Wallace G. d) 
Berrian, Raymond W. (California State U., Нау 
Implicit speech іп reading: Reconsidered. ss 2) 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct, Vol. dine 
368-374.—Investigated the previously reported Me e 
pronunciation latency effect (RPLE) in which 1а do 
from stimulus onset to initial vocalization depends on К 
number of syllables to be pronounced. Exp I ane rl 
to replicate the RPLE for the words used in Exps an d 
and IV; these 3 experiments used 3 different approa " 
(picture-word Comparison, word categorization, Я 
picture naming) to study the RPLE. Ss ni Ш 
undergraduates: 20 in Exp I, and 18 each іп Exps nd in 
and IV. Syllable-dependent latencies were not fou a 
tasks requiring recognition without pronunciation, ia 
cept possibly in 1 special case. Word pronuncia! d 
latencies, however, depended on syllables even d 
stimulus to be named was a picture rather than a pri ding 
word. Thus, syllable-dependent latencies in Кү t 
aloud can be attributed to response preparation bu! 
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io a necessary process in word recognition. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10378. Kolers, Paul A. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Remembering operations. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 347-355.—Tested 2 assumptions 
about encoding which state that sentences are encoded 
and recognized on the basis of their semantic features 
primarily, and that information regarding form features 
such as typography is typically ignored or discarded. 4 
experiments with a total of 54 undergraduates were 
conducted. Within a signal-detection paradigm, $ sorted 
sentences according to whether he had seen them before 
or not (old vs new) and, if they were old, whether their 
reappearance was in the same typography as on the Ist 
occurrence or a different one. Of the 2 typographies, one 
was familiar and the other unfamiliar. Results show that 
a considerable amount of information regarding surface 
features is stored for many minutes and that ease of 
initial encoding is inversely related to likelihood of 
subsequent recognition: sentences in the unfamiliar 
typography were remembered better. Results are proba- 
bly not due to time spent encoding; control tests suggest 
that time spent encoding a difficult typography does not 
by itself increase recognition of the semantic content 
embodied in the typography. Other control tests show 
that pictorial features or images of the sentences play no 
significant role in their subsequent recognition. One 
interpretation of the results is that the analytic activities 
or cognitive operations that characterize initial acquisi- 
tion play a significant role in subsequent recognition. 
—Journal abstract. 

10379. Kubose, Sunnan K. & Balsam, Peter D. (U. 
North Carolina, Greensboro) Differential retroactive 
inhibition effects with pictures and words. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 169-170. 
—Manipulated picture and word lists presented to 60 
undergraduates in a retroactive inhibition design to 
investigate possible differential interference effects in 
free recall. Retroactive inhibition was demonstrated for 
both picture and word material, and the results suggest 
that pictures produce less interference than words. 
Interlist similarity effects were also found where recall 
was better when one list consisted of pictures and the 
other list of words as compared to when both lists were 
Pictures or words.—Journal abstract. 

10380. LaBerge, David. (U. Minnesota) Attention and 
the measurement of perceptual learning. Memory & 
Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 268-276.—Presented 
Novel and familiar letters to 16 college-age Ss under 
Conditions which controlled momentary attention states. 
Latencies of letter matching for the novel and familiar 
letters did not differ when Ss were expecting the 
particular letters which were presented. However, laten- 
cles to the 2 types.of letters differed significantly when Ss 
Were not expecting the particular letters which were 
Presented. Additional exposures significantly reduced 
this difference, thereby generating a perceptual learning 
curve in terms of response latency. The main findings 
Were interpreted in terms of a model of perceptual 
Processing which involves mechanisms for hierarchical 
Coding, selective attention, and automatic processing. (22 
tef)—Journal abstract. 
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10381. Levin, Irwin P. (U. Iowa) Learning effects in 
information integration: Manipulation of cue validity in 
an impression formation task. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 236-240.—Conducted an impres- 
sion formation study with 85 undergraduates divided 
into 5 groups of 17 Ss each. In Stage 1, Ss predicted 
whether the majority of students in a previous study 
liked or disliked each of a series of hypothetical persons — 
described by pairs of personality trait adjectives. One 
trait within each pair was highly polarized on a social 
desirability dimension, and the other was highly polar- 
ized оп an intellectual desirability dimension. In Stage 2, 1 
new person descriptions were presented and Ss either 
predicted likability ratings for the reference group or 
gave their own personal ratings. Responses on Stage 2 
varied as a function of feedback manipulations on Stage 
1. Feedback increased the relative weight of the 
dimension associated with reinforcement on Stage 1. 
This effect was more pronounced for Ss predicting the 2 
ratings of the reference group on Stage 2 than for Ss 
making personal ratings. Results illustrate how the 
weighting of information in an integration task can be 
manipulated through reinforcement contingencies. | 
—Journal abstract. 

10382. Lichtenstein, Sarah & Slovic, Paul. (Oregon — 
Research Inst., Eugene) Response-induced reversals of 
preference in gambling: An extended replication in Las — 
Vegas. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), — 
Vol. 101(1), 16-20.—Extends previous studies (which - 
used undergraduates in a laboratory setting) of the | 
effects of response mode on information-processing 
strategies used in gambling decisions in a Las Vegas 
casino using a professional dealer as E and 44 casino 
patrons as Ss. As in the laboratory, the casino patrons _ 
used different strategies when choosing among pairs of 
bets than when attaching monetary values to single bets. 
This behavior led to reversals of preference as a function. 
of response mode. The reversals were found for bets with 
negative as well as positive expected value. Result 
suggest a bias due to cue-response compatibility that 
may have implications for information processing in a 
variety of decision-making situations.—Journal abstract. 

10383. Limbourg-Ofenheimer, Maria. (U. Tübingen, 
Psychological Inst., W. Germany) [The role of relevant 
and irrelevant verbalization in discrimination learning 
of adults.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und 
Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(3), 444—464. 
—Tested the hypothesis that, since Ss prefer certain 
stimulus dimensions over others, verbalization of rele- 
vant stimulus dimensions by the E would facilitate 
discrimination learning only if the relevant dimension 
was not the preferred one. Groups of male and female 
students compared 3 conditions for discrimination of 
geometric figures: no verbalization, verbalization of the 
relevant, and verbalization of the irrelevant stimulus 
dimension. Analysis of variance of correct discrimina- 
tions indicated that verbalization of the relevant dimen- 
sion facilitates learning, while verbalization of an 
irrelevant dimension does not hamper discrimination as 
expected. There was no significant difference between 
the control groups “and the groups working under 
verbalization of irrelevant stimulus dimensions. (English 
& French summaries) (27 ref)—W. J. Koppitz. 
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10384. Lindberg, Lars-Ake. [Experimental studies of 
| decision making in uncertain environments. Pilot study: 
Construction and test of an experimental paradigm.] 

wed) MPI B-Rapport, 1973(Nov), No. 94, 20 p.—Con- 
ted a decision situation of the multiple-cue proba- 
у learning (MPL) type, where S's task was to learn to 
ombine information from a number of uncertain cues to 
oredict the state of a decision variable (criterion). The 
PL task was designed for analysis of feedback effects 
and for analysis of progression and regression effects of 
the kind previously found in tracking behavior. The 
physical variables of position, velocity, and acceleration 
of a moving point were used as cues. Numbers from 1 to 
constituted the criterion variable. 7 Ss performed the 
task on line with a PDP 12 computer in a training stage, 
during which outcome feedback was provided, and in 2 
retention stages without feedback. Results indicate that 
the experimental paradigm, after certain adjustments, is 
_ well suited for the intended purpose. Concrete measures 
for improving the paradigm are discussed. (20 ref) 
-English abstract. 


lime to solution) 
| which did not diff. 


| strategy and decreased time to solution, while nondis- 
| cussing and competitive pairs showed no change. 
- Memory aids resulted in fewer untenable hypotheses. No 
| бех differences emerged except that females required less 
| lime to solution.—Journal abstract. 
| - 10386. McMahan, Ian D. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. 
- New York) Relationships between causal attributions 
and expectancy of success. Journal 
- Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
ented 5 anagrams to 109 6t 
| and 146 college students. S 
. Success prior to each ana, 
| utions for success or failu 
| important sex differen 
v disconfirmation led to 
luck and lower attribui 
| did not affect task 


_ ... 10387. Meurer, 


w. Germany) [On Inst. of Psychology, 


procedures of simulation 
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Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(3), 465-471.—De- 
veloped an algorithm based on a hierarchy of solution 
strategies to investigate the dynamic thinking process in 
Solving verbal analogies. Validation of the algorithm 
employed the following steps: Test A, an empirical test, 
yields results X(v); computer simulation of Test A yields 
results X(m). A comparison between X(v) and X(m) 
Bives a measure of the capability of the algorithm. A 
computer simulation of Test B, a similar test to Test А, 
yields results Y(m) which are the expected values or the 
prediction for an actual test of B. When this procedure 
was followed with 30 students, the algorithm could only 
account for 6575 of the actual solutions indicating that 
further modifications of the simulation model are 
necessary. (English & French summaries)—W, J. 
Koppitz. 

10388. Nagano, Takashi. (Ministry of International 
Trade & Industry, Information Sciences Div., Tokyo, 
Japan) A learning machine with new structure and 
function. JEEE Transactions on Systems, Man, and 
Cybernetics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 3(5), 466-472.—Proposes a 
new learning model which is different in both function 
and structure from the usual models in which only the 
classification function of input patterns is learned. The 
proposed learning machine can memorize input patterns 
themselves by a learning process. An input pattern 
appears on the output plane of the machine if it has been 
presented to the machine often enough, and does not 
appear if it has been presented infrequently. Since a man 
can remember or actually sketch patterns, he not only 
classifies but probably also memorizes patterns them- 
selves by learning. This machine can therefore be said to 
simulate a phase of brain functioning. In its structure the 
new machine consists of an iteration of nonlinear and 
spatially local processing instead of the usual ДЕР 
processing with linear discriminant functions. Во! 
general analysis and experimental results are given, ап 
the machine is shown to have the expected behavior. 
—Journal abstract. Р 

10389. Nahinsky, Irwin D.; Slaymaker, Frank 14 
Aamiry, Arwa & O’Brien, Cornelius J. (U. Louisville) i 
concreteness of attributes in concept learning Ei 8 
gies. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 307- d 
— Presented a total of 254 Ss (predominantly under 
uates) with conjunctive concept learning tasks ae 
geometric stimuli in 2 experiments and using purs ex 
tions of abstract characteristics in another. Evi БР 
indicates that the conjunctive hypotheses for bem s 
stimuli were not mediated by component values but he 
sampled as unitized wholes. In contrast, сопа 
hypotheses for abstract attributes were sample The 
independent combinations of component values. iii 
differential processing was not found to be зносе 
with the variation of stimuli on the verbal-nonve 
dimension. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10390. Neal, Fred W. (Center for the Study 9 
Democratic Inst, Santa Barbara, Calif.) Question 
Н. Wheeler (Ed.), Beyond the punitive society: Oe 
conditioning: Social and political aspects. San Franc ad 
Calif.: W. H. Freeman, 1973. viii, 274 p $8.95.—Consi 
ers the social implications of operant conditiones diga 
the lack of specific suggestions for their implemen The 
contained in Skinner's Beyond Freedom and Dignity- 
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confusion caused by Skinner’s methodology and avoid- 
ance of specifics, his concept of culture, and the different 
kinds of literature devoted to freedom and dignity are 
discussed. 

10391. Negoescu-Bodor, Bodor, V. (Academy of 
Social & Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucha- 
rest, Romania) [Verbal instruction influence on the 
recognition of emotional expression in three experimen- 
tal conditions.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 
17(1), 23-32.—Studied the influence of 3 types of 
instruction on the recognition by 45 18-30 yr old Ss of an 
emotional expression in a series of pictures. Data show a 
significant difference in the performance’ | depending 
on the type of instruction. The greatest number of 
recognitions were found with the instruction which 
affected both perception and response readiness.—E. 
Gulian. 

10392. Nijhawan, H. K. & Cheema, P. (Punjab U., 
Ludhiana, India) Maze learning under stress in normal 
and high test anxious children. Journal of the Indian 
Academy of Applied Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(1-2), 23-29. 
—Administered а maze-learning task to 80 male 11-13 
yr olds with high and low scores on Sarason's Test 
Anxiety Scale. Stress was induced by emphasizing 
failure, time, and competitive components of Ss' per- 
formance. Anxiety did not affect learning significantly, 
although there was a trend for high anxious Ss to 
perform better than low anxious Ss. The hypothesis that 
stress would adversely affect performance was support- 
ed, particularly for the group receiving comments about 
their failure, (18 ref) —L. Gorsey. 

10393. Paivio, Allan & Csapo, Kalman. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Picture superiority in free 
recall: Imagery or dual coding? Cognitive Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 5(2), 176-206.—Free verbal recall is 
generally higher for items presented as pictures than for 
items presented as words. Possible interpretations of this 
effect include differential verbal elaboration, superiority 
of nonverbal imagery as a memory code, and dual 
encoding favoring pictures. A series of experiments with 
undergraduates (N = 519) investigated the relative 
contributions of imaginal and verbal memory codes, 
using incidental recall tasks in which the orienting task 
was designed to control the way items were encoded 
during input. 3 experiments required Ss to encode words 
and pictures (a) verbally, by writing or pronouncing the 
words or picture labels; or (b) imaginally, by drawing or 
imaging the picture or object suggested by the word. 2 
further experiments involved a probability learning task 
Which required no encoding reaction to pictures or 
Words, but an analog of imaginal and verbal coding was 
Provided in | experiment using picture-picture, picture- 
-word (or word-picture) and word-word repetitions. 
Recall tests following these manipulations consistently 
Yielded much higher recall for pictures than for words 
under all conditions except when Ss imaged to words. 
Strong support was also found for the hypothesis that 
image and verbal memory codes are independent and 
sei in their effect on recall. In addition, the 
ontribution of imagery appeared to be substantially 
higher than that of tha Certa code It is concluded that 

© usual superiority of pictures in free recall is best 
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explained by dual encoding, or a combination of image 
superiority and dual coding. (47 ref)—Journal abstract, —. 

10394. Peterson, M. J. & Murray, A. (Indiana U.) - 
Enhancement of items and associations. Journal of — 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 82-89. | 
—Investigated the possible use of imagery by varying the _ 
imagery ratings of the noun pairs and by varying the 
instructional set in 2 experiments with 36 and 24 — 
undergraduates. Stimulus recognition, corrected for - 
false-alarm biases, and response recall following stimulus — 
recognition were higher for the image -encouraging 
conditions than for the conditions in which imagery was - Ё 
less likely to be used. Results suggest that imagery 
ratings and interactive imagery instructions enhance _ 
both the individual items and the associations. Exp II 
indicated that the associations learned under imagery- 
encouraging conditions were symmetrical. Both experi- _ 
ments showed that performance declined at about the 
same rate over a week's interval.—Journal abstract, — 

10395, Pollio, Howard К. (U. Tennessee) The psychol- — 
ogy of symbolic activity. Reading, Mass.: Addison- - 
Wesley, 1974. vi, 504 р. $12.95.— Discusses the field of — 
symbolic activity in terms of 2 positions in theoretical _ 
psychology—associative and information-processing оге - 
ientations. Topics include memory and forgetting, 
concept formation, problem solving, the development of 
thinking, and language and language use. Formal symbol 
systems such as philosophy, mathematics, and computer 
science are also considered. (24 p ref) 

10396. Rouse, William B. (Tufts U.) A model of the _ 
human in a cognitive prediction task. JEEE Transactions — 
on Systems, Man, and Cybernetics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 3(5), ~ 
473-477,—Presents a model of the human decision 
maker's behavior when predicting future states of 
discrete linear dynamic systems driven by zero-mean 
Gaussian processes. The task is on a slow enough time 
scale that mop constraints are insignificant 
compared with cognitive limitations, The model is 
basically a linear regression system identifier with a 
limited memory and noisy observations. Experimental 
data from 4 naive and 4 experienced Ss are presented 
and compared to the model.—Journal abstract. 

10397. Sarason, Irwin G. (U. Washington) Test 
anxiety and cognitive modeling. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 58-61,—Select- 
ed female undergraduates (N = 120) with high or low 
scores on the Test Anxiety Scale. Ss solved difficult 
anagrams under | of several experimental conditions. 1 
group observed a female model solve sample problems 
prior to performing themselves, For another group, the 
model not only worked on the anagrams but verbally 
described the manipulations of the anagram's letters. In 
the 3rd condition, the model's comments concerning 
principles underlying successful solution of anagrams 
were added. Controls completed the problem-solving 
task without an opportunity to observe a model work on 
sample problems. Results show that low test-anxious Ss 
performed at a higher level than high test-anxious Ss. 
Opportunity to observe a model who verbalized while 
working on anagrams and who stated general principles 
had a positive effect on performance. Test anxiety and 
the experimental conditions interacted with each other. 
This effect was attributable to the superiority of low test- 
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anxious Ss to high test-anxious Ss under all conditions 
xcept the 1 in which the model stated problem-solving 
‘principles. Under that condition high test-anxious Ss 
“solved the anagrams more quickly than low test-anxious 
. Results suggest the value of cognitive modeling 
procedures in reducing the deleterious effects of test 
anxiety.—Journal abstract. 

10398. Schipper, Lowell M.; Hanson, Bruce Ls 
Taylor, Glenn & Thorpe, Jack A. (Bowling Green State 
U.) Semantic and associative factors in probability 
learning with words. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 1(3), 291-296.— Conducted a series of 4 experiments 
with a total of 260 undergraduates. Exp I used a 
probability-learning technique with a single word as the 
cue and with the probability of a given event following 
this word fixed at .80. Results show that neither (a) high 
nor low associates to the original word or (b) synonyms 
_ nor antonyms showed differential learning curves subse- 
- quent to original learning when the probability for the 
following event was shifted to .20. In Exp II, when 
feedback in the form of knowledge of results was 
withheld, there was a clear-cut similarity of predictions 
to the originally trained word and the synonyms of both 
high and low association value and а dissimilarity of 
these words to a set of antonyms of both high and low 
association value. Additional results confirm the impor- 
tance of the semantic dimension compared with associa- 
tion value as traditionally measured.—Journal abstract. 

10399. Sen, Anima & Ganapathi, Chitra. (U. Delhi, 
India) The effect of knowledge of results on a serial 
learning task. Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(7ш), Vol. 7(2), 73-79.—Presented 2 lists of 12 
nonsense syllables each to 10 male and 10 female high 
School students under either a feedback or no feedback 
condition. The total number of trials to criterion (3 
errorless reproductions of the list) was measured. Ss in 
the feedback condition made fewer errors (p « .001). Ss 
made more transposition and substitution errors in the 
feedback condition. No sex differences were found. 
—Journal abstract. 

10400. Shaughnessy, John J. (Northwestern U.) 
Verbal discrimination learning and two-category classi- 
fication learning as a function of list length and 
pronunciation instructions. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 202-209.— Compared 
learning of a verbal discrimination (VD) task and a 2- 
category classification (TCC) task with respect to effects 
of the variables of list length (24 or 72 items) and 
pronunciation instructions (pronounce the “correct” or 
"yes" word, or no pronunciation instructions). Ss were 
224 undergraduates. In the VD task, pairs of items were 
presented and S chose that member of each pair which 
had been arbitrarily designated as correct. The TCC task 
involved the presentation of a list of single items, to each 
of which S responded with 1 of 2 response terms (e.g., yes 
ог ло). Overall, the ТСС task was found to be slightly 
more difficult than the VD task; but no differential 
effects of either list length or pronunciation instructions 
were found for the TCC task as compared to the VD 
task. It is concluded that the TCC task could be viewed 
as a type of absolute-judgment recognition task. In 
addition, the TCC learning data were taken as supportive 
of a set-differentiation interpretation of the facilitation 
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found in the intentional forgetting paradigm. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10401. Shaw, Peter & Weigel, George A. (U. Illinois) 
Effects of bars and blanks on recognition of words and 
nonwords embedded in a row of letters. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 117-124.— Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with 4 university employees and 4 
undergraduates in which solid bars or blank spaces were 
placed before, after, or on both sides of a pronounceable 
letter string embedded in a longer string of letters. 
Placement of bars and blanks facilitated recognition of 
the embedded string. This effect was equal whether bar 
or blanks were used, and whether the embedded string 
was a word or a pronounceable nonword. The effect of 
bars or blanks on pronounceable strings is interpreted in 
terms of a multiletter processing operation.—Journal 
abstract. 

10402. Shepp, Bryan E. & Adams, Marilyn J. (Brown 
U.) Effects of amount of training on type of solution and 
breadth of learning in optional shifts. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 63-69. 
—Trained 128 2nd graders on an optional shift task to 
assess the relation between the amount of overtraining 
and the type of shift executed by Ss and the breadth of 
learning. One group of Ss was given overtraining prior to 
the optional shift and following its solution; a 2nd group 
was given no overtraining; a 3rd group was given 
overtraining prior to the shift; a 4th group received 
overtraining only after solution of the shift. Results 
indicate that (a) overtraining prior to the shift task 
increased the proportion of Ss who made reversal shifts 
and the proportion of I-cue learners (Ss who learned 
about only 1 dimension in the shift); and (b) overtraining 
after the optional shift solution reduced the number of 
inconsistent choices during the shift, and increased the 
frequency of 2-cue learning (Ss who learned about both 
dimensions in the shift)—Journal abstract. 

10403. Shepp, Bryan E. & Howard, Darlene V. (Brown 
U., Walter S. Hunter Lab. of Psychology) Are differen- 
tial orienting responses necessary for dimensional 
learning and transfer? Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 122-134.—Used hue and tint 
(Exp I and П) and hue and stripes (Exp III) as stimuli n 
discriminative tasks to eliminate the possibility o! 
learning differential-orienting responses to dimensions. 
Training on an initial task was followed by either an 
intradimensional (ID) or an extradimensional (ED) shift. 
In Exp I, 227 2nd graders were trained under 1 of 3 levels 
of cue discriminability in both acquisition and shift. In 
Exp II and III, 128 nursery school children and 32 Ist- 
graders, respectively, were trained under 1 level of E. 
discriminability in both the initial and transfer tasks. 5 
all experiments ID shifts were learned faster than E 
shifts, indicating that dimensional learning | 
despite the absence of differential orienting responses. ү 
Exp I discriminability strongly influenced perform i 
in transfer. Although results are interpreted as suppor ё 
ing some form of attention theory, they also ma 
questions as to alternative types of dimensional anal p. 
by S, a possibility not considered by contemporary 
learning theories. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10404. Solso, Robert L.; Topper, Gene Е. & Macey, 
William H. (Loyola U., Chicago) Anagram solution as 
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function of bigram versatility. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 259-262.—Estab- 
lished bigram versatility (BV) as measured by the 
number of different words in which a bigram appeared. 
Anagram solution as a function of BV and bigram 
frequency was tested using 24 undergraduates as Ss. An 
inverse relationship between BV and anagram solution 
time was found. Results are discussed within the context 
of а reduced search area for anagram solving. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10405. Sowder, Calvin. (California State U., Chico) 
Mediated unlearning. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 50-57.—Presented categorized 
list items either for free recall (FR) (Exp I and III, total 
n= 153) or as stimuli in a paired-associate (PA) task 
(Exp II, п = 72). It was assumed that category labels 
arising via mediation were associated with list items and 
context cues (Exp 1 and III) or PA responses (Exp II). 
Interpolated learning involved variations of single-list 
A-C (similar categories in FR), or C-D (dissimilar 
categories in FR) transfer paradigms. Retroactive inhib- 
ition was obtained both in the presence and absence of 
cues at recall. Recall of words per category was also 
significantly affected. Data are interpreted as supporting 
ап associative unlearning hypothesis with unlearning 
occurring for (a) list responses in relation to category 
labels arising by mediation and (b) category labels in 
relation to contextual stimuli. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
. 10406. Streufert, Susan C. (Purdue U.) Effects of 
information relevance on decision making in complex 
environments. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 
224-228.—Notes that previous research based on predic- 
tions of complexity theory has often varied information 
load and measured characteristics of group decision 
making. A reinterpretation of related data on success 
and failure effects suggests that the obtained load effects 
шау be confounded by simultaneous variation of 
information load and information relevance. To begin 
studying the separate effects of the 2 variables, an 
experiment was conducted with 24 male undergraduates 
їп which information load was held constant at the 
previously determined optimal level and information 
Televance was varied as a proportion of load. It was 
[ша that integrated decision making (a complex 
.ecision response) was modified by changes in informa- 
tion relevance, but that respondent decision making and 
information search (simple decision responses) did not 
change. Results are tentatively interpreted to suggest that 
Complex decision making varies with relevance, while 
Simple decision making varies with information load. It 
Is suggested that complexity theory might be correspond- 
ingly modified. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10407. Thieman, Thomas J. (U. Illinois) Levels of 
oe serial lists embedded in narratives. Journal 
еш Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 
im 25.—90 undergraduates learned 10 serial lists of 10 
m uns under 1 of 5 conditions: (a) generating their own 
АН narratives to connect the to-be-remembered 
8507085 (b) reading E-provided stories which linked the 
S words and then selecting those words on the basis 
(©) eir semantic, acoustic, or visual characteristics; or 
ti Studying the lists under normal serial-recall instruc- 
Ons. Recall of each list immediately after it was studied 
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was nearly perfect for all groups. However, a delayed 
cued recall test showed significant differences in the 
amount of long-term recall, which were consistent with 
the degree of meaningful processing induced by the 
various tasks.—Journal abstract. 

10408. Townsend, J. T. & Roos, R. N. (Purdue U.) 
Search reaction time for single targets in multiletter 
stimuli with brief visual displays. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 319-332.—Ran 3 naive undergradu- 
ates on both an LT (single late target letter followed an 
earlier multiletter display) and an ET (single early target 
preceded a later multiletter display) condition. On / of 
the trials the multiletter set included the target, and on 
the other the target was absent. S’s task was to push the 
“yes” (“no”) button if the target was present (absent), 
and reaction times were recorded. The most plausible 
processing model assumes that LT comparisons took 
place in a verbal-acoustic store and that ET comparisons 
took place in a visual store. It further assumes that 
processing within these stores was self-terminating, with 
rates that differed on “same” and “different” compari- 
sons and which changed as the multiletter set increased. 
Classes of serial and parallel models that are falsified or 
supported by the present and similar data are discussed. 
(32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10409. Tulving, Endel & Thomson, Donald M. (Yale 
U. Encoding specificity and retrieval processes in 
episodic memory. Psychological Review, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
80(5), 359-380.—Notes that recent changes in pretheor- 
etical orientation toward problems of human memory 
have stimulated a concern with retrieval processes, 
resulting in a number of early versions of theories of 
retrieval. Explanations offered by these theories to 
account for the effect of extralist cuing (i.e., facilitation 
of recall of list items by nonlist items) are described and 
evaluated. In addition, 3 experiments with undergradu- 
ates (N = 76) tested the currently most popular theory 
of retrieval, the generation-recognition theory. Results | 
were incompatible not only with generation-recognition 
models, but most other theories as well; under certain 
conditions Ss consistently failed to recognize many 
recallable list words. Several tentative explanations for 
this phenomenon of recognition failure were subsumed 
under the encoding specificity principle, according to 
which the memory trace of an event and hence the 
properties of effective retrieval cue are determined by the 
specific encoding operations performed by the system on 
the input stimuli. (91 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10410. Tversky, Amos & Kahneman, Daniel. (Hebrew 
U. Jerusalem, Israel) Availability: A heuristic for judging 
frequency апа probability. Cognitive Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 5(2), 207-232.—Conducted a series of 
experiments with 877 Ss to explore a judgmental 
heuristic in which S evaluates the frequency of classes or 
the probability of events by availability (i.e. by the ease 
with which relevant instances comes to mind). In 
general, availability was correlated with ecological 
frequency, but it was also affected by other factors. 
Consequently, the reliance on the availability heuristic 
led to systematic biases. Such biases were demonstrated 
in the judged frequency of classes of words, of combina- 
torial outcomes, and of repeated events. The phenome 
non of illusory correlation is explained as an availabilit 
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bias. The effects of the availability of incidents and 
| Scenarios on subjective probability are discussed. (30 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

| 10411. Tversky, Amos & Kahneman, Daniel. 
— Judgment under uncertainty: Heuristics and biases. 
- Eugene, Ore.: Oregon Research Inst., Vol. 13(1), 1973. 33 
- p.—Describes 3 mental operations (heuristics) that are 
employed in judgment under uncertainty: assessment of 
_ Tepresentativeness or similarity; assessment of the 
| availability of instances or scenarios; and an adjustment 
| from a starting point, usually employed when a relevant 
- 


value is available. (15 ref) 

10412. Tversky, Barbara. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) Encoding processes in recognition and recall. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 275-287. 
_ Reports 3 experiments which demonstrate that pic- 
ture-word stimuli are differentially encoded in anticipa- 
tion of a recognition test than in anticipation of a free- 
. recall test. Ss were 76 undergraduates in Exp I, 45 high 

School and college students in Exp II, and 32 undergrad- 
. uates in Exp III. In Exp I, Ss anticipated either a recall or 
- а recognition test; in Exp II, 26 Ss were given an 
organizing principle and then all Ss were tested Ist on 
recall and then on recognition; Exp III replicated Exp II, 
except that І group of Ss received organization instruc- 
tions before and after viewing the stimuli, and 1 group 
received instructions only after viewing. Ss performed 
better on the retention test of which they had been 
informed, and different information from the stimuli 
were used to pass each test. Findings could not be 
attributed to stimulus selection or to pure pictorial 
encoding in anticipation of recognition and verbal 
. encoding in anticipation of recall. It is concluded 
. recognition is enhanced by encoding which integrates 

details within each item while recall is enhanced b 

encoding which interrelates the items. (26 ref)—Journal 

abstract. 

10413. Vlek, Charles A. & Werner, Hans H. (U. 

Leiden, Netherlands) Learning relative frequency dis- 
tributions: Some perceptual and cognitive factors. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
100(1), 106-115.—32 undergraduates learned 4 frequen- 
Cy distributions differing in "regularity" and defined on 
various event variables. Each distribution was presented 
in 4 100-trial blocks of prediction-and-feedback occur- 
rences. After each of the Ist 3 blocks, Ss ordered the 9 
stimuli per distribution in a paired-comparison proce- 
dure according to perceived relative frequency. After the 
4th block they bet on which stimulus of each pair would 
occur first if the random sequence were to continue. 
Average prediction frequencies tended to match actual 
frequencies on the last trial block. Relative frequency 
estimate derived from pair-wise probabilities closely 
matched actual values for all distributions. Pair-wise 
ordinal judgments of relative frequency were poorer for 
an “irregular” distribution than for regular ones. Ss also 
difi erentiated among event variables in which perceptual 
confusability of adjacent stimuli played a significant 
role. A normative model and elements of a descriptive 
model for learning relative frequency distributions are 
discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10414. von Winterfeldt, Detlof & Fischer, Gregory W. 

Multi-attribute utility theory: Models and assessment 
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procedures. Ann Arbor, Mich: 0. Michigan, 
Engineering Psychology Lab., No. 011313-7-T, 1973, 59 
p-—Reviews multiattribute utility theory from a measu- 
rement-theoretical perspective. Decision situations clas- 
sified according to 3 salient aspects of choice (uncertain- 
ty, time-variability, and multidimensionality) are de- 
scribed, along with assessment procedures utilized with 
multiattribute utility models in riskless and risky time- 
invariant choice situations. (47 ref) 

10415. Wagenaar, W. A.; Vroon, A. С. & Stakenburg, 
Н. (Inst. for Perception TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) 
Adaptation to shifts in previously mastered functional 
rules. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 100(2), 354-360.—36 undergraduates learned to use 
linear functional relations in the context of an experi- 
ment on functional learning. After mastery of the 
relation the rule shifted abruptly or gradually, with 
respect to either slope or intercept, or both. The task was 
to master the new rule as quickly as possible. Results 
show that adaptation to a shift of slope is impaired by 
proactive interference of the preshift material, provided 
that the shift occurs abruptly. The abrupt shifts of 
intercept did not induce such an effect, nor did any 
gradual shift. A tentative theory on the learning of 
functional relations is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10416. Wallace, William P.; Murphy, Michael D. & 
Sawyer, Timothy J. (U. Nevada) Imagery and frequency 
in verbal discrimination learning. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 201-219.—Inves- 
tigated possible relations between imagery and frequency 
in verbal discrimination learning (VDL) in 7 experi- 
ments. In the Ist 4 experiments (288 undergraduate Ss) 
Subjective frequency values were estimated from fre- 
quency ratings taken subsequent to VDL and number of 
item pronunciations occurring during overt study. In 
general, there were fewer errors in VDL among high- 
imagery (HI) pairs than among low-imagery (LI) pairs, 
and some evidence from subjective frequency estimates 
that HI pairs were more discriminable in terms of 
frequency than LI pairs. In Exp У and VI (n = 192) an 
attempt was made to eliminate the imagery effect by 
introducing procedures designed to increase or decrease 
frequency discriminability. Forcing Ss to pronounce 
incorrect alternatives during study trials eliminated the 
imagery effect. However, other pronouncing procedure 
(forced pronunciation of correct alternatives and force 
pronunciation of both alternatives) did not attenuate the 
imagery effect. Frequency rating data provided no clear 
evidence that HI pairs were more discriminable in ur 
of frequency than LI pairs in Exp V and VI. Exp vI 
revealed that the 120 Ss were more accurate in paired- 
comparison frequency judgments with HI words than 
with LI words. (30 ref)— Journal abstract. : 

10417. Weingarten, Gilad. (Wingate Inst., Tel Aviv, 
Israel) Mental performance during physical exertion: 
The benefit of being physically fit. International гоша 
of Sport Psychology, 1973, Vol. 41), 1S REA S 
scientific evidence supporting the thesis that the p Y it 
cally fit person has a definite advantage over the no d. 
in performing mental tasks immediately following d 
especially, during physiological stress. Such an age fa 
tage is not evidenced under normal conditions. The da 
are discussed in terms of several behavioral laws having 
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their roots in physiological psychology to indicate their 
consistency and predictability. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10418. Wendt, Dirk. Some criticisms of the general 
models used in decision making experiments. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.,: О. Michigan, Engineering Psychology 
Lab., Technical Report No. 011313-8-T, 1973. 39 p. 

10419. White, Richard T. (Monash U., Clayton, 
Victoria, Australia) Research into learning hierarchies. 
Review of Educational Research, 1973(Sum), Vol. 43(3), 
361-375.—Suggests that certain weaknesses indigenous 
to the accepted learning hierarchy research design have 
cast doubt upon the validity of existing studies. A more 
rigorous model for learning hierarchy research is 
proposed and the importance of the research area to 
teachers and curriculum developers is emphasized. 

10420. Wirstad, Jan; Creutzer, Per & Gyllensten, 
Bertil. [Learning of a simple aiming task with random 
noise in the operational feedback: Two pilot studies.] 
(Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1970(Dec), No. 50, 10 p.—Con- 
ducted 2 pilot studies in which an S aimed at a target 
symbol presented on a vertically oriented oscilloscope 
display using a joy stick. The distance between the target 
and the hit symbol presented on the display formed the 
operational feedback to each S. Noise in the operational 
feedback was represented by an added distance to the 
real aiming point. 3 levels of noise were studied, one of 
which was zero. Different learning curves resulted which 
appeared to be partly an artifact since, for noise above a 
certain degree, the Ss tended to misinterpret the task. 
The correlation between degree of noise and aiming 
error after learning was in the expected positive 
direction, but was low. It is suggested that this was 
probably due to a diminishing need for operational 
feedback with increased learning. 2 hypotheses are 
formulated.— English abstract. 

10421. Witte, Kenneth L. & Johnson, Robert K. (U. 
Arkansas) Children's discrimination learning as related 
to delayed punishment. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 146-148.— Compared the 
performances of 80 3rd graders on either an easy or a 
difficult discrimination task under 2 delay of punishment 
conditions, 0 or 20 sec. Punishment consisted of a 3-sec 
98-db tone. Immediate punishment resulted in better 
discrimination performance, i.e., fewer trials to criterion 
and more correct responses, than did delayed punish- 
ment. The magnitude of the delayed punishment effect 
was independent of the difficulty of the discrimination 
fask. On the bases of additional data, it is suggested that 
the effects of delayed punishment upon children's 
discrimination learning involve an attentional rather 
than a motivational mechanism. Journal abstract. 

10422. Yuille, John C. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
Yer, Canada) A detailed examination of mediation in PA 
learning. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 
333-342. Compared verbal and imaginal mediators in a 
Paired-associate learning experiment with 32 undergrad- 
uates, Pair concreteness and delay of recall (immediate 
Vs l-wk delay) were also manipulated. Dependent 
Variables included the latencies of mediator discovery 
and mediator production, response recall, mediator 
Tecall, and recall latency. A variety of differences 

etween verbal and imaginal codes were found in the 


dependent measures. In addition, a profound effect of 
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immediate recall on subsequent recall was discovered. 
Results are discussed in terms of the differences between 
the 2 modalities of memory. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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10423. Allison, Kathryn C.; Newman, Slater E. & Ford, 
William S. Memory for noun pairs in the same or 
different underlying strings. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 205-208.—Investigated N. Suzuki 
and W. D. Rohwer's (see PA, Vol 44:2122) hypothesis 
that the underlying strings of sentences correspond to 
memory units, making it easier to recall 2 nouns from the 
same underlying string than from 2 different underlying 
strings. They reported that data from Sth graders 
supported this hypothesis but that data from college 
students did not. The present 2 experiments were 
conducted with 80 male undergraduates and with 40 
undergraduates and 40 6th graders, respectively, to 
determine whether the hypothesis would be supported 
(a) if the test rate were faster than that used by Suzuki 
and Rohwer or (b) if sentences longer and more complex 
than those used by them were employed. The recall data 
accorded with some predictions derived from the 
hypothesis. However, data from Ss' posttraining reports 
on how they learned the pairs suggest that Ss, particular- 
ly adults, often made up their own strings rather than 
using those provided, and raise the question of the 
adequacy of Suzuki and Rohwer's procedure for testing 
this hypothesis, particularly in adults.—Journa! abstract. 

10424. Anderson, James A. (Brown U., Div. of 
Applied Mathematics) A theory for the recognition of 
items from short memorized lists. Psychological Review, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 80(6), 417-438.—Proposes a theory to 
explain the results of the list-scanning experiments Ist 
described by S. Sternberg (see PA, Vol. 40:10810). It is 
assumed that an attentional filter is constructed by the S. 
When reaction times can be interpreted as showing an 
"exhaustive scan" of the learned list, the form taken by 
the filter is assumed to be an "interactive memory." An 
interactive memory is the vector sum of vectors of high 
dimensionality representing the items on the learned list. 
It is assumed that attentional mechanisms program a set 
of elements (perhaps neurons or groups of neurons) with 
the interactive memory, and when a test item is 
presented, the interactive memory and the input to the 
set of elements are multiplied together at the elemental 
level. The elementary outputs are led to a “summer” 
operating at a fixed rate. By assuming that the S operates 
so as to keep his output signal-to-noise ratio approxi- 
mately constant, a simple formula for reaction time can 
be derived. This formula gives results in good quantita- 
tive agreement with 3 sets of experimental data, as well 
as accounting qualitatively for other experimental 
results. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10425. Anderson, Nancy S. & Burns, V. David. (U. 
Maryland) A comparison of presentation rates using a 
missing item probe test of immediate memory. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 200-202. 
— Reports 2 experiments with undergraduates (n — 144 
and 36, respectively) in which presentation rates were 
compared using a missing-item probe technique for digit 
lists of 12 or 16 items. Results replicate previous studies 
in that probability of recall was a monotonically 
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decreasing function of the number of intervening items 

and no significant differences were found between 

presentation rates. Results are interpreted as further 

_ evidence against a time decay hypothesis in immediate 
probed recall.—Journal abstract. 

10426. Basden, David R. & Draper, James S. (Califor- 

ja State U., Fresno) Effect of cueing with list members 
in free recall as a function of number of categories, 
taxonomic frequency, and presentation order. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 327-333. —A 
survey of the literature suggests that the initial failure to 
obtain recall facilitation when list member cues аге 
x presented during free recall can be traced to the absence 
_ Of З necessary factors: (a) high taxonomic frequency 
(TE) category instances, (b) blocked presentation order, 
and (c) a list comprising many categories. These factors 
were manipulated in a study with 160 undergraduates. 
Cueing was ineffective with low TF instances. However, 
with high TF instances cueing inhibited recall when the 
list contained 6 categories and facilitated recall when the 
list contained 15 categories. Presentation order did not 
influence the effectiveness of cueing. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

10427. Baumgarte, Roger & DeRosa, Donald V. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Information processing in a 
two-item classification task: Relationships among items 
in a memorized set. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 1-5.—A multiple-probe recogni- 
tion memory investigation examined the importance of 
relationships between items in a memorized Series 
(positive set). Ss were 12 undergraduates. Reaction time 
(RT) was markedly influenced by the correspondence 
between the order of appearance of items in the positive 
set and the test set. The serial distance between the 2 
elements also had a pronounced effect on RT. Results 
demonstrate that simple serial search models by them- 
selves cannot account for all results obtained in multiple- 
probe paradigms.—Journal abstract, 

10428. Bower, Gordon H. (Stanford U. How 
10... Uh. . . remember! Psychology Today, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 7(5), 63—70.— Discusses techniques which 
can be taught to improve on the rehearsal method of 
memorization. These methods all involve the embellish- 
ment of the material into meaningful if bizarre images. 
They include Hee a narrative out of a series of terms, 
associating a list wit locations, and assignin ога. 
to the items of a list. It is noted that ERO be 
better retained if letters are associated with them and the 
resulting “word” memorized.—E. J. Posavac. 

10429. Brown, Ann L. (U. Illinois, Children’s Re- 
search Center) Mnemonic elaboration and recency 
judgments in children. Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 5(2), 233-248.—Examined recency judgments in 20 
2nd graders and 60 4th graders in 2 experiments. In Exp 
I, contextual or spatial locations were correlated with 
sequential order. No age differences were apparent when 
the cues were not available; however, 2nd graders failed 
to take advantage of the additional cues when they were 
provided. In Exp II, 2nd graders were successfully 
trained to use the appropriate strategy, Suggesting that 
the age-related deficiency was one of production rather 
than mediation. The effectiveness of mnemonic elabora- 
tion as an aid to recall of order information was 
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established, together with the short-term efficiency of 
training such mnemonic strategies in young children who 
do not adopt them spontaneously. Data Support the 
hypothesis that memory tasks are developmentally 
sensitive when a deliberate mnemonic strategy can be 
applied but insensitive to developmental differences 
when no strategy is appropriate. (29 ref)-Journal 
abstract. 

10430. Bruce, Darryl & Weaver, George E. (Florida 
State U.) Retroactive facilitation in short-term retention 
of minimally learned paired associates. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 9-17, 
—Each of a number of lists of paired associates was 
presented once and followed immediately by a stimulus 
probe test of 2 or 3 of the pairs in 3 experiments witha 
total of 85 undergraduates. The tested items conformed 
to transfer paradigms known to lead to retroactive 
inhibition in long-term memory tasks, in particular A-B, 
A-D or А-В, A-D, A-E. A commonly observed 
outcome was facilitated recall of A-B relative to that 
from an appropriate control paradigm. Substantial 
retroactive inhibition was never obtained. Results sug- 
gest that А-В was maintained or reinstated in a fixed- 
size rehearsal buffer by the presentation of interpolated 
pairs having the same stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

10431. Carey, Stephen T. & Lockhart, Robert S. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Encoding differences in 
recognition and recall. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 1(3), 297-300.—After practice consisting of the free 
recall of 5 blocked categorized lists, 66 undergraduates 
were presented a 6th list and then unexpectedly tested 
for recognition. After practice at recognition of the same 
5 lists, Ss were unexpectedly tested for recall following 
Presentation of the 6th test. Recognition performance 
was superior when items were encoded in anticipation of 
a recognition test. Intracategory serial position functions 
for Ss anticipating recall tests were different from those 
anticipating recognition tests regardless of the red 
test employed. The role of control processes in recall an 
recognition testing is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10432. Carey, Stephen T. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Delayed recognition testing, incidental learn- 
ing, and proactive-inhibition release. Journal of. P 
mental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 361-367. 
—Unexpectedly gave a 2-alternative forced-choice rec- 
Ognition test to 72 undergraduates following еше 
intentional or incidental learning of 2 lists comprised o! " 
blocks of 3 categorized Brown-Peterson trials each. 
Proactive-inhibition (PI) buildup and PI release Were 
found with both recall and recognition testing ped 
dures for intentional learners as well as for incidenta 
learners tested by recognition. Providing category names 
Prior to noun triads did not decrease PI buildup OT 
release. Data are inconsistent with motivational zu 
rehearsal explanations of PI release as well as the D 
bath" model of storage but are compatible with D. a 
Wickens’s (see PA, Vol. 44:4540) theory of the automa! 
icity of encoding —Journal abstract. 

10435. Clifton, Charles; Cruse, Donna & Gutschers 
Karl D. (U. Massachusetts) Recoding processes S 
recognition: Some effects of presentation rate. Mod 
& Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 387-394.—Stu a 
character classification time in 2 experiments in whic 
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total of 14 Ss sometimes had to decide whether a probe 
item was a translation of a remembered item according 
to a previously learned translation scheme. When 
translation between probe and remembered items was 
necessary, the rate at which the to-be-remembered items 
had been presented affected the form of the memory- 
scanning functions. This result seems to contradict D. 
Cruse and C. Clifton’s (see PA, Vol 50:6153) hypothesis 
that Ss translated all remembered items into the form of 
the probe after the probe was presented. An alternative 
model claims that, when time permits, Ss translate to-be- 
remembered items into their alternate form at the time of 
presentation and scan the resulting translated items at a 
relatively slow rate if the probe matches them in form. If 
Ss are unable to translate the to-be-remembered items 
when they are presented, they resort to the strategy of 
translating the probe item into the form in which the 
remembered items had been presented. (15 ref}—Journal 
abstract. 

10434. Doll, Theodore, J., et al. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) Semantic memory and sentence verifica- 
tion time. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 100(2), 429-431.—Replicated A. M. Collins and M. 
R. Quillian's (see PA, Vol. 43:12229) experiment on the 
hierarchical organization of semantic memory and 
resolved a possible confounding by using sentences 
which had the same subjects but had predicates 
presumably stored at different levels in the hierarchy. 
Slightly more complex sentences were also used to test 
the generality of the hierarchical model. 40 undergradu- 
ates gave true-false responses to 90 sets of 9 sentences 
each. Reaction times for each response were recorded. 
Results provide some support for the previous model 
both in the case of simple and more complex sentences. 
Problems in generalizing from the results and limitations 
of the hierarchical model are considered.—Journal 
abstract. 

10435. Dowling, W. J. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Rhythmic groups and subjective chunks in memory for 
melodies. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
14(1), 37-40.— Tested the memory of 44 undergraduates 
With musical training for brief melodic phrases using a 
short-term recognition-memory paradigm. 5-note phras- 
€s were rhythmically separated from each other and 
presented in lists 4 phrases in length. A single 5-note test 
item followed each list and either corresponded rhyth- 
micaly to one of the phrases as presented in the list 
(within items) or to the last 3 notes of 1 phrase and the 
Ist 2 notes of the next (across items). Within items were 
easier than across items. Slow presentation (3 notes/sec) 
was slightly easier than fast (6 notes/sec). The J-shaped 
Serial position curve typical of short-term memory for 
Verbal material was obtained. Results support the 
Position that rhythmic grouping of input determines 
Subjective chunking and memory storage, facilitating the 
Tecognition of test items chunked in the same way as list 
items. (16 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10436. Ehrlich, Marie F. & Lecoutre, Marie P. (U. 
René Descartes, Lab. of Experimental & Comparative 
Psychology, Paris, France) [Long-term retention: Organ- 
ization and research in memory for form.] (Fren) Année 
Psychologique, 1973, Vol. 73(1), 85-100.—In a free recall 
Situation, Ss were allowed 7 trials to learn 16 forms, 4 
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variations on each of 4 basic abstract figures. A week 
later, they were tested for retention. In Group 1, the 4 
basic forms were presented simultaneously with the 
derived forms; in Group 2, only the derived forms. The 
presentation of basic forms facilitates the development 
of a categorization process; still, 4 of Ss in Group 2 
reached a high degree of categorization. Learning seems 
dependent on this categorization process. It is concluded 
that long-term retention depends on 2 factors: the 
development of a categorization process during learning 
and the use of retrieval cues.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

10437. Elliott, Lee. (California State Coll., Stanislaus) 
Imagery versus repetition encoding in short- and long- 
term memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 270-276.— Tested short- and 
long-term recall of 2 independent groups of 24 under- 
graduates each instructed in mental imagery or rote 
repetition. Independent variables of interpolated tasks 
(visual and auditory) and words of high and low imagery 
value were manipulated within groups. Results show that 
(a) recall performance was superior for the imaginal 
instructional set as opposed to the rote repetition 
condition, and for words of high imagery value in 
contrast to low imagery words; (b) the visual language 
task and the auditory nonverbal task provided differen- 
tial and maximal interference under imaginal and rote 
repetition conditions, respectively; and (c) the visual 
pictorial task provided only negligible interference under 
either condition. The theory that mental imagery and 
auditory information are functionally related to repre- 
sentational mechanisms in distinct imaginal visual and 
auditory memory systems is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10438. Engen, Trygg & Ross, Bruce M. (Brown U., f. 
Walter S. Hunter Lab. of Psychology) Long-term 
memory of odors with and without verbal descriptions. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
100(2), 221-227.—Conducted 3 experiments with 179 
undergraduates and faculty members. In Exp I, Ss 
indicated which of 21 pairs of odors had been in the 
original group of 48 odors at presentation-test intervals 
of up to 1 mo. Exp П (n = 68) Ss were presented with 
20 odors and asked to write labels for each; recognition 
was tested after 3 mo. In Exp III (n = 74), Ss assigned 
labels to each of 20 odors and were tested for recognition 
3 mo later. Immediate recognition tests produced 
numerous errors, but there was little further retention 
loss for periods up to 3 mo. Neither verbal labeling nor 
odor familiarity aided memory, while long-term reten- 
tion held up even when there were no instructions to 
memorize. Use of similar odors as test distractors 
impaired recognition significantly, but it remained well 
above chance after 3 mo. It is suggested that odors are 
coded as unitary perceptual events with little attribute 
redundancy; this leads to poor immediate retention but 
great subsequent resistance to distortion of immediately 
retained odors.—Journal abstract. 

10439. Erdelyi, Matthew H. & Blumenthal, Donna G. 
(Douglass Coll., Rutgers State U.) Cognitive masking in 
rapid sequential processing: The effect of an emotional 
picture on preceding and succeeding pictures. Memory 
& Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 201-204.—Assessed 
the effect of an emotional pictorial input on the 
processing of preceding and succeeding pictorial inputs. 
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© 89 individual pictures were successively presented to 20 
undergraduates for 165 msec, with a 500-msec dark 
interval between each item. The 20th input item was 
either an emotional or a neutral picture; the remaining 
38 items were neutral sketches. Postinput recognition 
AN. data indicated a processing disruption of several pictorial 
87 items following the emotional as compared to the neutral 
input and a possible processing disruption of the item 
immediately preceding the emotional stimulus. The 
outcome suggests nonindependence in the processing of 
separate picture inputs in rapid sequential presentations. 
—Journal abstract. 

10440. Frender, Robert & Doubilet, Peter. (Harvard 
U.) More on measures of category clustering in free 
recall—although probably not the last word. Psychologi- 
- cal Bulletin, 1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1), 64-66.—Suggests that 
W. A. Bousfield’s (see PA, Vol. 28:7135) ratio of 
Tepetition is the best measure of clustering in free recall 
presently available. Its expected value can be determined 
- by a simple formula, and it is independent of the number 

of words recalled. Thus it is particularly well suited for 
_ developmental psychology research. 

10441. Gardiner, John M.; Craik, Fergus I. & 
Bleasdale, Fraser A. (City U. London, England) Retriev- 
al difficulty and subsequent recall. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 213-216.— Tested the notion that 
difficult initial retrieval facilitates subsequent recall in a 
Situation similar to R. Brown and D. McNeill's (see PA, 
Vol 40:12901) tip-of-the-tongue (TOT) paradigm. After 
- 50 trials each of 30 Ss was unexpectedly asked to recall 

all the target words. It was found that words retrieved 
= with difficulty in the definition session were relatively 
... well recalled in the final test. Further analyses reveal that 
|. the critical factor for good recall was the presence of a 

TOT state, or a strong feeling of knowing the word 
during initial retrieval. An explanation in terms of 
activation of the word’s attributes was suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

10442. Geen, Russell G. (U. Missouri, Columbia) 
Reus of being observed on short- and long-term 
recall. Journal of Experimental Psycholo » 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 100(2), 395-398.—Gave 160 Теш ее 
а paired-associates list and tested them either for long- or 
Short-term recall. Arousal level at the time of trace 
formation was manipulated by instructing some Ss that 
they were being observed. Ss who were presumably 
aroused by being observed showed poorer short-term 
recall than less aroused Ss, but Superior long-term recall. 
Results replicate L. J. Kleinsmith and S. Kaplan's (see 
PA, Vol. 38:7331) findings and are consistent with 

previous studies showing the arousing effects of an 
audience.— Journal abstract. 
10443. Grasha, Anthony F.; Schumsky, Donald A. & 
Elliott, Lee A. (U. Cincinnati) Relationships among 
short-term recall, intralist intrusions, subjective cer- 
tainty ratings, 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 83-94, 
Investigated the relationships among short-term recall, 
intrusion, postexperimental Tecognition probabilities, 
and certainty ratings in 3 experiments with a total of 152 
undergraduates. Intrusion and recognition response 
probabilities were generally directly related to number of 
initial short-term repetitions (1, 2, or 4 Tepetitions in Exp 
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and long-term memory. Journal of 


I and Ш; 1 and 2 repetitions in Exp II) and inversely 
related to retention interval duration (0, 8, 16, or 32 sec 
in Exp I and II; 8, 16, and 32 sec in Exp III). To adjust 
for differential recall set size, a conditional probability 
measure was used. Both intrusion and Tecognition 
conditional probabilities were invariant Over repetitions, 


Intrusion conditional probabilities were invariant with © 


interval only in Exp I and II. Conditional recognition 
probability was directly related to retention interval 
duration. Certainty ratings were not consistently related 
to the probability or conditional probability data. In Exp 
Ш, verbal feedback of E's saying right, wrong, or 
remaining silent was randomly administered after each 
recall to modify item strength. An expected interaction 
of feedback with retention interval was found only in the 
conditional probability intrusion and recognition data, 
This supports assumptions concerning the adequacy of 
the conditional probability measure as a relatively 
unbiased strength measure. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10444. Hall, Ralph; Swane, Diana & Jenkins, R. A. (U. 
New South Wales, Kensington, Australia) Memory for 
physical and semantic features of visual material in a 
shadowing task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 426-428.—Determined the rela- 
tive efficiency of memory for physical and semantic 
properties of a visual stimulus. 68 undergraduates were 
shown a single slide containing either a geometric figure 
or the name of that figure and were tested for retention 
of the item at a number of different retention intervals. 
The slide was presented either before Ss commenced 
shadowing unrelated words or during shadowing. Fig- 
ures were retained better than names, and recall was 
better when the slide was presented before rather than 
during shadowing. Recall of names showed a steady 
decline across retention intervals, whereas recall. of 
figures remained at a high level throughout. In addition, 
errors in recall of figures showed saliency effects of. m 
component attributes. Findings support the existence ol 
a visual memory store not subject to auditory recoding 
and based primarily on physical features of the input. 
—Journal abstract. 

10445. Hasher, Lynn; Goggin, Judith & Riley, Donald 
А. (Temple U.) Learning and interference effects in 
short-term memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 1—9.—Used a transfer ин 
ing paradigm to study the fate of individual items n 
Brown-Peterson paradigm of short-term memory. Д8 
undergraduates and university staff served as Ss with | 
in each condition. Ss Ist received 3 tests оп triads he 
came from the same toxonomic category followed by 
tests on triads from a new category. Ss then гесе 
either а 3га category (Release), the Ist-presente 
category with the same items (Same), the Ist-presente 
category with different items (Different), or continuec 
with items from the 2nd category (Control). “Learning” 
effects were found in the Same condition, "interference 
effects in the Different condition, and release from 
proactive inhibition effects in the Release condition. 
Data present strong evidence for specific items beng 
stored and retained across successive Brown-Peienus 
tests, despite the typically observed massive interference. 
(18 ref)—Journal abstraci. 
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10446. Haslett, Betty J. (U. Delaware, Newark) 
Effects of syntactic complexity on processing and 
retrieval of sentential constituents. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 419-421. 
— Conducted 2 experiments in which 20 undergraduates 
answered questions eliciting sentential constituents from 
active (A), passive (P), active-negative (AN), and 
passive-negative (PN) sentences. Both negation and 
sentential form were significant determinants of sentence 
inspection times. No significant interaction between 
negation and sentential form was found. Constituents in 
negative sentences took significantly longer to elicit than 
the same constituents in nonnegative sentences. Constit- 
uents in P and PN sentences took significantly longer to 
elicit than in A and AN sentences, respectively. Cuing 
reduced the time Ss needed to answer questions. No 
effect from sentential order or constituent type was 
observed. In P and PN sentences, the order of reaction 
times (short-long) reversed the order of constituent 
appearance in the sentence.—Journal abstract. 

10447. Haubensak, Gert. (Justus Liebig U., Giessen, 
W. Germany) [The influence of previous verbal categor- 
ization upon the identification of stimuli.] (Germ) 
Zeitschrift für Experimentelle und Angewandte Psycholo- 
gie, 1973, Vol. 20(3), 394-407.—The well-known serial 
position effect yields U-shaped learning curves. Similar 
curves were obtained with groups of 15 Ss using learning 
materials not sequential in time but in order, e.g., human 
silhouettes from slim to heavy, circles with open sectors 
from small to large. Under conditions where Ss had 
roughly categorized the learning material previously as 
small, medium, or large, the learning curves lost the U- 
Shape and considerably better memory was obtained for 
the items in the middle of the sequence. It is concluded 
that the position effect does not depend as much on the 
item sequence as on the coding procedures used by the 
learner. Since the effect is related to the reference system 
that the learner brings to the task, it is called the system- 
position effect (Systemsteller-Effekt). (English & French 
summaries) (16 ref)—W. J. Koppitz. 

10448. Hicks, Robert E. & Young, Robert K. (State U. 
New York, Albany) Part-whole transfer in free recall as 
a function of word class and imagery. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1) 
100-104.—216 undergraduates learned lists of high- or 
low-imagery nouns or adjectives in 2 part-whole transfer 
experiments. Both part and whole lists were presented 
for 10 free-recall trials. The low-imagery noun condition 
as well as both adjective conditions showed positive 
transfer. The classic negative transfer was found only in 
the high-imagery noun condition. Results are interpreted 
in terms of the abstract and concrete characteristics of 
the verbal material employed. The possibility of differen- 
tial involvement of the left and right cerebral hemi- 
Spheres in the learning of abstract and concrete verbal 
material is suggested. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10449. Holding, Dennis H.; Foulke, Emerson & Heise, 
Robert L. (U. Louisville) Brief storage of compressed 
digits. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 101( 1), 30-34.— Compared partial and whole reports 
as estimates of immediate recall to test for echoic storage 
in 2 experiments. 15 undergraduates were Ss in Exp I, 
and 16 in Exp II. In Exp I, lists of 6, 8, 10, and 12 time- 
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compressed digits were presented, half to each ear, at a 
rate of 12/sec; right ear, left ear, or both ears were 
indicated as report cues. Partial-report scores showed no 
excess storage and no interaction with list length. Exp II 
compared the earlier 6- and 12-digit lists with similar lists 
in which spaces were alternated with the digits. A minor 
difference between partial and whole reports was 
attributed to output interference. Spacing improved both 
types of recall, suggesting that items must be serially | 
processed.—Journal abstract. 

10450. Homa, Donald. (New Coll., Div. of Natural 
Sciences) Organization and long-term memory search. 
Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 369-379. | 
—Used a recognition RT paradigm with 30 undergradu- 
ates to assess a number of plausible search strategies in - 
long-term memory for categorized lists. List length was 
determined by factorially combining 2, 3, or 5 categories 
with 2, 3, or 5 words per category. Test items could be 1 
of 4 types: positive, a repeated positive, a related 
negative, or an unrelated negative. It was found that RT 
increased linearly with category size for both positive 
and related negatives (30-40 msec/item); the increase 
was much smaller for the unrelated negatives, especially 
for 3 and 5 categories (about 9 msec/item). With an | 
increase in the number of categories, RT increased at the. 
rate of about 40 msec/category for all 3 test items. A | 
theory of high-speed scanning for categorized material is 
proposed in which a serial and exhaustive search of the 
categories is first undertaken. If a positive category 
match is found, a serial and exhaustive search within the 
contents of the positive category is initiated; if no 
category match is found, the search is simply terminated. 
Some evidence is presented that categories recently 
probed may provide for a short-circuiting of the category 
search. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10451. Ingleby, J. D. (Medical Research Council Uni 
on Environmental Factors in Mental & Physical Illness, 
London, England) Use of the d’ statistic in interpreting 
the nature of proactive interference in short-term memory. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 
521—529.—Used a model of the response process based 
on signal-detection theory to analyze proactive interfer- 
ence effects in 3 different tests of short-term memory. 
The focus of interest was the effect of interference on the 
variable ď when the latter is used as a measure of 
retention theoretically independent of response bias. 
17-55 yr old housewives and naval ratings served as Ss. 3 
experiments used varying conditions of interference and | 
varying types of recall test: it was found that d' was 
unchanged, or slightly raised, for an item which had 
previously been learned in the same serial position. If, 
however, the item had occurred previously without being 
memorized, the effect was to lower d’, i.e., to impede 
learning. A response bias existed in all experiments 
towards items previously presented. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10452. Jacoby, Larry L. & Hendricks, Reginald L. 
(Iowa State U.) Recognition effects of study organiza- 
tion and test context. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
&y, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 73-82.—Investigated effects 
of study list spacing of category instances and recogni: 
tion test order in 2 experiments with 168 and 6¢ 
undergraduates respectively. Frequency of study am 
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ew test items as category name associates were also 
cluded as variables in Exp II. In both experiments, 
Ouping items by category on the recognition test 
lhanced performance if instances had also been 
ouped during study. In Exp II, low-frequency study 
| items were recognized better than high-frequency ones. 

е interfering effect of increasing the frequency level of 
ew test items was maximal when old items were high 
"frequency and not grouped by category on the recogni- 
"tion test. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

-— 10453. James, Carlton T. & Aylward, Glen P. (Rutgers 
State U.) Scanning for presence in simple sentences is 
| influenced by image value of nouns. Bulletin of the 
| Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 171-172. —Re- 
| quired 16 paid undergraduates to scan transitive (adjec- 
"tive-noun-verb-adjective-noun) sentences for the pres- 
| ence or absence of probe word. It took longer to locate 
"abstract subject (object) nouns than to locate concrete 
“subject (object) nouns.—Journal abstract. 

10454. Kosslyn, Stephen M. (Stanford U.) Scanning 
visual images: Some structural implications. Perception 
| & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 90-94.— Present- 
“ed 40 undergraduates with 10 line drawings of common 

objects (e.g., a lamp and a car). Subsequently, Ss were 
| asked to verify pictorial features of the drawings from 


Retention characteristics of different reproduction cues 
| in motor short-term memory. Journal of Experimental 
| Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 168-177.—Compared 
| the retention characteristics of 2 types of kinesthetic 
information by controlling the use of the reproduction 
cues of distance and location in the recall of a blind 
lever-positioning movement. The variability about the 
mean algebraic error (VE) was used to evaluate decay 
and interference effects. In Exp I with 45 right-hand 
undergraduates, distance information showed a greater 
decay over an unfilled retention interval than location 
information. Exp II, using 26 right-handed undergradu- 
ates, showed further that interpolated mental activity 
"Which blocked rehearsal produced a strong interference 
effect on the retention of location information but little 
effect on the retention of distance information over that 
produced by decay. Algebraic or constant error (CE) was 
used to evaluate an assimilation theory of motor short- 
term memory (MSTM), which was found to be inade- 
quate. An alternative model of MSTM is proposed which 
incorporates VE and CE. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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10456. Levine, Jerrold M.; Romashko, Tania & 
Fleishman, Edwin A. (American Inst. for Research, 
Washington, D.C.) Evaluation of an abilities classifica- 
tion system for integrating and generalizing human 
Performance research findings: An application to 
vigilance tasks. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 58(2), 149-157.—Classified the tasks used in 53 
studies in the vigilance literature by the abilities required 


for task performance. For studies falling within each . 


category of task, mean performance computed across 
studies was plotted as a function of time in the vigil. The 
curves relating time in the vigil to detection accuracy 
were found to differ as a function of the ability 
requirements of the tasks. Similarly, when the effects of 
selected independent variables (e.g., signal rate, sensory 
mode, and knowledge of results) on performance were 
examined, different functional relations were found 
depending on the abilities required by the tasks. Thus, 
classification of these experimental tasks by an abilities 
taxonomy improved generalizations about the effects of 
independent variables on vigilance performance; rela- 
tions were revealed which had been obscured without 
these task classifications.—Journal abstract. 

10457. Light, Leah L. & Schurr, Sara C. (Pitzer Coll.) 
Context effects in recognition memory: Item order and 
unitization. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 135-140.—Studied memory of a 
list of 96 unrelated words under 3 encoding conditions. 
In Group Story, 32 undergraduate Ss studied words in 
blocks of 8 items, inventing a story for each group of 
words that preserved input order. In Group 8, 32 Ss 
Studied words in groups of 8 items but did not invent 
Stories. In Group 1, words were presented singly to 32 Ss. 
Order of items on the recognition test either duplicated 
input order or differed from it. Group Story achieved 
higher scores than the remaining 2 groups, which did not 
differ from each other. When order of items for study 
and test was the same, performance was better than 
when these orders differed. Although an interaction 
between encoding instructions and test order was 
predicted, no such effect was found. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. i 

10458. Light, Leah L.; Stansbury, Carol; Rubin, 
Cheryl & Linde, Stan. (Pitzer Coll.) Memory for modality 
of presentation: Within-modality discrimination. Memo- 
ry & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 395-400.—Demon- 
Strated in 2 experiments with a total of 60 high school 
and college students that Ss are capable of making 
within-modality memory discriminations in both visual 
and auditory modalities. In Exp I Ss studied mixed lists 
of pictures and labels Tepresenting common objects and 
were subsequently Tequired to judge whether the original 
Presentation was pictorial or verbal. The high level of 
performance achieved on this task was unaffected by 
degree of categorical relatedness of items within method 
of presentation or by instructions to produce visual 
images when items were presented verbally. In Exp П Ss 
demonstrated the ability to remember whether a sen- 
tence was originally presented by a male or a female 
speaker. Some strategies by which within-modality 
discrimination in memory might be accomplished are 
discussed. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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10459. Mandler, George & Worden, Patricia E. (U. 
California, San Diego) Semantic processing without 
permanent storage. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 277-283.—60 undergraduates 
engaged in semantic processing for 3 trials each on 1-, 2-, 
or 4-word lists. 3 experimental groups also added series 
of digits during the list presentation, while the 3 control 
groups did not. The presence of the secondary adding 
task impaired subsequent recall, particularly with in- 
creasing number of lists. On a subsequent recognition 
test, hit rate showed some effects of the secondary task. 
False alarms showed high degrees of semantic confusion 
(between old items and their synonyms) as a function of 
the intervening distracting task. It is suggested that the 
"loss" of semantic information was due either to 
inadequate storage or superficial organization of the 
material at the time of input.—Journal abstract. 

10460. Marcer, D. (U. Southampton, England) The 
relationship between short-term retention and the 
amount of interpolated material. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 531-536.—In Exp I 
with 5 male and 5 female righthanded undergraduates, 
Ss recalled a trigram stimulus after copying a string of 
random consonants, using either the preferred or 
nonpreferred hand. Retention was higher in the nonpre- 
ferred hand condition in which fewer interpolated letters 
were written per unit time. Exp II, with 5 Ss from the 
previous experiment, measured the latency of solving a 
simple mental arithmetic task under each of the 2 writing 
conditions. No difference was found, which supports the 
view that the 2 tasks prevented rehearsal equally well in 
the memory experiment.—Journal abstract. 

10461. Mills, John A. (U. Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Effects of interitem associative strength, 
rehearsal, and proactive inhibition on the retention of 
paired-associate lists. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 85(2), 313-321.—86 university students were run in 
a proactive inhibition (PI) paradigm using a 
2 X 2 x 2 design with 2 levels of iteritem associative 
Strength (IIAS), 2 of lists (1 and 2), and 2 of rehearsal 
(none and some). Ss in the rehearsal condition were 
instructed to form associations between response terms 
and use them to retain stimulus-response connections. 
Recall was measured by a modified free recall (MMFR) 
test followed by a free recall (FR) test; the retention 
interval was 24 hrs. In the MMFR test, the hypothesis 
that high ITAS would cause decreased recall relative to 
low IIAS was confirmed but the hypothesis that, when 
ПА$ was low, significant PI would be found only 
following rehearsal was not confirmed. In the FR test, 
the hypotheses that there would be significant PI, and 
that both rehearsal and high IIAS would benefit recall 
Were confirmed. Hypotheses respecting the effectiveness 
of ITAS as a code were not confirmed. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10462. Murray, D. J. & Newman, Frances M. (Queen's 
U. Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Visual and verbal coding 
In short-term memory. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
8у, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 58-62.— Presented a matrix of 

2 cells containing 3 shapes to 72 undergraduates for 
Tecall either immediately or at a retention interval of up 
10 20 sec. It was found that if the retention interval was 
filled with a visual task such as copying, forgetting was 
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particularly of the location of the shapes; whereas if the 
retention interval was filled with a verbal task such as 
counting, forgetting was particularly of the shapes 
themselves. This result is viewed as further evidence for 
at least 2 types of coding in short-term memory, visual 
and verbal. Modality-specific interference also appears 
to have been demonstrated. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10463. Myers, Jerome L.; Pezdek, Kathy & Coulson, 
Douglas. (U. Massachusetts) Effect of prose organiza- 
tion upon free recall. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 313-320.—Investigated effects of 
prose organization on free recall in 3 experiments with 
undergraduates (N = 245). Passages consisted of 5 
paragraphs of 5 sentences each and described 5 attrib- 
utes of each of 5 fictitious countries. Passages were 
organized either by name, by attribute, or randomly. Exp 
I demonstrated significantly better recall under attribute. 
than under name or random organization. Exp II showed 
that only in the attribute condition was serial recall as 
good as free recall, suggesting that attribute Ss normally 
used serial order cues as a basis for retrieval. Exp III 
verified this hypothesis; the superiority of the attribute 
condition in free recall was cancelled when serial order 
cues were unavailable.—Journal abstract. 

10464. Nappe, Сагу W. & Wollen, Keith A. (Washing- | 
ton State U.) Effects of instructions to form common 
and bizarre mental images on retention. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 6-8. 
— Studied the claim that bizarre mental images facilitate 
recall more than common images by instructing 32 
undergraduates to form a bizarre image for each of 24 
noun pairs and a common image for each of 24 other, 
pairs. After a 4-min filler task, each S was given a cuei 
recall test on the entire list of 48 pairs. Contrary t 
expectations, bizarre images produced no more correct 
responses than common images. Since bizarre images 
took longer to form (5.98 sec vs 3.94 sec), it is concluded 
that common images are more efficient.—Journal 
abstract, 

10465. Neisser, Ulric & Kerr, Nancy. (Cornell U.) 
Spatial and mnemonic properties of visual images. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 5(2), 138-150. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with college graduates and 
undergraduates (N — 48) to test hypotheses derived 
from J. J. Gibson's 1966 theory that mental images 
represent the layout of perceived space, rather than being 
"mental pictures." Results support the following hy- 
potheses: (a) Images in which a key object is concealed 
within or behind another are just as effective for 
mnemonic purposes as those in which the relation 
between the objects is picturable, even though Ss тау 
describe the concealed images as less “vivid” than the 
pictorial ones. (b) Both types of images are more 
effective mnemonically than separate images in which 
there is little or no interaction between the imagined 
objects. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10466. Nilsson, Lars-Góran. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Organization by modality in short-term memo- 
ry. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
100(2), 246-253.—Conducted 3 experiments with 128, 64, 
and 76 undergraduates, Tespectively, to study effects of 
sensory modality and instruction on organization. 
Clustering was magnified when Ss were instructed of 
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'h organization, but it was found to some extent even 
en there were no instructions (Exp I). Organization by 
nodality was compared to organization by male and 
emale voices within 1 modality (Exp II). Organization 
у modality was demonstrated, but not organization by 
oice quality. It was further shown that Ss can learn to 
| manage the task requirement of organization by modali- 
_ty when several different lists were presented in succes- 
on (Exp III) Results are considered favorable to a 
Murdock-type 2-store hypothesis concerning short-term 
‘memory and sensory modality.—Journal abstract. 
__ 10467. Okada, Ronald & Burrows, David. (Atkinson 
- Coll, York U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Organiza- 
tional factors in hich-speed scanning. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 77-81. 
7 undergraduates learned a mixed categorized list of 
20 items consisting of 2, 4, 6, and 8 items from 4 different 
taxonomic categories. After the list was thoroughly 
earned, Ss decided whether or not test items belonged to 
the memorized list. On cued trials, Ss were given the 
| name of the category that would be probed on positive 
rials, before the test item appeared. Evidence consistent 
ith an exhaustive search model was found. On noncued 
ials, Ss had no information regarding which category 
vould be tested. There was some evidence that Ss 
| transfer the items from the tested category into active 
emory for exhaustive scanning —Journal abstract. 
_ 10468. Parkinson, Stanley R.; Kroll, Neale E. & Parks, 
Theodore E. (Arizona State U.) Short-term retention of 
Superimposed and of spatially distinct multiletter visual 


able to store more than only the last letter of a typical 
peries even though all 5 letters appeared on the same 


one that was relatively immune to 

erasure as compared to “iconic” Storage. In further 
support of that hypothesis, retention of such visual series 
as measured by free-recall accuracy was not inferior to 
that of 5 letters, each of which was presented on a 
separate screen.—Journal abstract. 

10469. Paulsson, Alise. [Use of reference points as an 
aid to the estimation of distance: Literature review and 
a pilot experiment concerning recall of paired 
associates.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1972(Aug), No. 77, 
28 p.—Discusses theories about the structure of visual 
memory and reports experiments on paired-associate 
learning. The tactical situation in which the reference 
points are to be used is described, and the length of the 
retention period, activities between stimulation and 
retention, and the possibility of training and repetition 
are considered. A pilot experiment on the recall of 
reference points is included. Results indicate that man's 
memory for paired associates is relatively poor since only 

2-3 combinations can be recalled after one presentation. 
A period of intensive training with paired associate items 
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is recommended to establish individual coding patterns, 
(21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10470. Riegel, Klaus F. (U. Michigan) The recall of 
historical events. Behavioral Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
18(5), 354-363.—Explored the extent to which psycho- 
logical analyses may allow the reconstruction of the 
histories of individuals, their social environments, and 
society. In Study 1, 26 undergraduates performed a free 
recall of persons (relatives, friends, and acquaintances) 
task. Findings were compared to potential changes in 
social contingencies in the Ss’ lives. In Study 2, 16 
undergraduates wrote down the names of historical 
figures (politicians, scientists, and artists). These data 
were compared with interpretations of the course of 
political intellectual history. In Study 3, a report of the 
history of psychology by an eminent historian of the 
behavioral sciences, E. G. Boring, was analyzed and the 
results compared with those of the Ist 2 studies. 
Implications for the field of developmental psychology 
are noted. (26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10471. Rowe, Edward J. (Memorial U. Newfound- 
land, St. John’s, Canada) Context effects in judgment of 
frequency. Bulletin of the Psychonomic ^ Society, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 231-232.—36 undergraduate Ss 
made absolute frequency judgments of 120 homonyms 
presented in short-phrase contexts. Judgments were 
highest when the entire phrase was repeated intact, next 
highest when the context changed but the critical word 
retained the same meaning, and lowest when both the 
context and meaning changed on each presentation. 
Recognition memory was not systematically affected by 
the context variable. Results support the view that 
frequency judgment and recognition memory are not 
equivalent processes.—Journal abstract. oa 

10472. Schulman, Arthur I. (U. Virginia) Recognition 
memory and the recall of spatial location. Memory & 
Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 256—260.— Conducted 2 
experiments, with 22 undergraduates in each, in which 
results suggest that memory for events should depend on 
the ability to recall their attributes, specifically the 
attribute of spatial location. When words presented in 
spatial arrays were later re-presented in a joint test of 
recognition memory and location recall, it was found 
that the surer the S's recognition, the greater the 
accuracy of location recall. Instructions to attend to à 
word's location resulted in poorer recognition memory 
and marginally poorer location recall than were obtained 
when location was "incidentally" learned. Finally, when 
Words were presented in color as well as in space, 
recognition memory was best when both attributes were 
recalled, was better when only location was recalled than 
when only color was recalled, and was poorest when 
neither attribute was recalled. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10473. Schwartz, Robert M. & Humphreys, Michael S. 
(Stanford U.) Similarity judgments and free recall of 
unrelated words. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 10-15.— Conducted 3 experi- 
ments which examined the relationship between data 
from similarity judgments tasks and from order of output 
in the free recall of unrelated words. Ss were 7 
undergraduates in Exp I, 87 in Exp П, and 10 in Exp Ш. 
In Exp I, data from triads similarity judgments corre- 
sponded with adjacencies found at recall. In Exp II, datà 
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from card-sorting similarity judgments corresponded 
with adjacencies found at recall, and recall performance 
was predicted by amount of correspondence of recall 
protocols to categories derived from cluster analysis of 
the similarity judgments data. In Exp III, order of output 
in single-trial free recall was predicted by similarity 
judgments data. The distinction between the subjective 
organization of unrelated words and the clustering of 
categorized words is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10474. Seamon, John G. & Gazzaniga, M. S. (Wesley- 
an U.) Coding strategies and cerebral laterality effects. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 249-256. 
—Conducted a short-term recognition memory task in 
which 6 right-handed undergraduates were given rela- 
tional imagery and rehearsal coding strategies in differ- 
ent sessions, with probes presented to the left or right 
cerebral hemisphere. Consistent with a model of separate 
processing systems for verbally and visually coded 
information, Ss yielded significantly faster response 
latencies for probes to the left hemisphere than the right 
when employing the rehearsal strategy, and significantly 
faster latencies for probes to the right hemisphere than 
the left when using the imagery code. This finding 
suggests that cerebral laterality effects are functionally 
related to coding strategies and argues for the inclusion 
of imagery, or generated visual information, as part of 
the visual processing system. As such, generated visual 
information may be viewed as a coding alternative to 
verbal mediation. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10475. Seymour, Philip H. (U. Dundee, Scotland) 
Stroop interference in naming and verifying spatial 
locations. Perception & Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
14(1), 95-100.—Assessed the effects of semantic similari- 
ty on naming and verification of spatial locations in 2 
experiments with high school and university students 
(М\= 36). In Exp I, the words “above,” “below,” “left,” 
and “right” occurred as distractors when Ss named the 
location of the word relative to a dot, or the location of a 
dot relative to the word. In Exp II, the same dot-word 
displays were used, but Ss reported whether or not the 
word correctly specified its own location relative to the 
dot or the location of the dot relative to itself. The 
naming task showed some within-dimension facilitation 
and interference effects, most notably when Ss named 
the location occupied by the distractor word. The 
verification tasks showed quite substantial retardation of 
no” responses when the word and location represented 
different values on either the horizontal or the vertical 
dimension. (15 ref)}—Journal abstract. 

,10476. Shebilske, Wayne & Epstein, William. (U. 
Wisconsin, Madison) Effect of forget instructions with 
and without the conditions for selective search. Memory 
& Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 261-267.—Conducted 
4 paired-associate probe experiment with 88 undergradu- 
ate and graduate students to determine whether a 
mechanism other than selective search is involved in the 

only" effect of directed forgetting. To accomplish this, а 
Small number of trials which tested all pairs in the list 
Successively (*all" trials) were intermixed with the 
Standard single-probe trials. On “single” trials, both 
Pretest mechanisms and selective search operated, but on 

all” trials selective search was eliminated. The analysis 
Compared the “only” effect and intrusion data under 
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these 2 conditions and examined the fate of to-be- 
forgotten recall on "all" trials. The evidence confirms the 
major role of selective search in producing the “only” 
effect. It is concluded that if a pretest mechanism was 
operative, it did not have the properties of a voluntary 
forgetting mechanism and it had only a small effect on 
the Ist ⁄ of the list.—Journal abstract. 

10477. Shiffrin, Richard M. (Indiana U.) Information | 
persistence in short-term memory. Journal of Experi- | 
mental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 39-49.—Ex- 
tended the findings of J. S. Reitman (see PA, Vol. 
46:10198) that Ss presented with 3 words could spend 15 
sec detecting tones in white noise without forgetting the 3 
words. Exp I used signal detection durations of 1, 8, and | 
40 sec without causing memory loss for a 5-consonant 
quintagram in 9 undergraduates. However, 30 sec of 
arithmetic following signal detection emptied short-term 
store and caused considerable forgetting. Exp II was 
identical except that the same 9 Ss rehearsed overtly | 
during signal detection. Results imply that rehearsal was 
not used during signal detection in Exp I. Exp III, using 
5 new undergraduates, varied the duration of arithmetic, — 
Results indicate no weakening of the short-term trace 
during signal detection. These results imply that (а) | 
short-term traces do not decay in time but are lost 
through interference by similar cognitive activity; and 
(b) transfer to long-term store occurs largely within 
several seconds of presentation or rehearsal, even when — 
the short-term trace persists much longer. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10478. Shinar, David & Owen, Dean H. (Ohio State 
U.) Effects of form rotation on the speed of classifica- 
tion: The development of shape constancy. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 149-154.—24 
female undergraduates classified a test form as matching 
or not matching one of a set of memorized forms relative 
to which the test forms were rotated up to 90°. "Match" 
reaction times increased monotonically with both num- 
ber of forms memorized and degrees of rotation. 
Disappearance of the rotation effect after practice was 
attributed to a change from considering rotational 
information during comparison to comparing rotation | 
invariant features. The change in strategy is considered 
an indicant of the development of shape constancy. Time 
taken to memorize the patterns increased linearly with 
the size of the memory set, justifying interpretation of the 
reaction time effects in terms of comparison time 
differences rather than d'"erences in memorial specifica- 
tion of the patterns.—Jo үгпа! abstract. 

10479. Smith, Anderson D. (Georgia Inst. of Technol- 
ogy) Input order and output interference in organized 
recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 100(1), 147-150.—The present experiment deter- 
mined that the input position of the category was not as 
important in determining output interference as it was 
found to be in experiments dealing with discrete recall. 
180 undergraduates were assigned to either restricted or 
free recall conditions. 6 categories of 12 words each were 
presented to each group. In the restricted recall group, 
each S was given 1 min to recall items from each 
category, one ata time, after having studied the category 
names for 20 sec. In the free recall group, Ss were given 6 
min to recall words from all categories. Output interfer- 
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ence was found for items from all portions of the input 
list. Parallel output-interference functions were found for 
both the Ist- and last input categories. A comparison of 
restricted recall to free recall suggests that the serial 
position curve seen in categorized free recall might be 
| due to differential output interference dependent upon 
"the order of output.—Journal abstract. 
| _ 10480. Ternes, Willi & Yuille, John C. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Additive interference 
processes in short-term memory. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 432-434.—Used 2 
| interference conditions (counting backward and intro- 
ducing an auditory probe) in a single test trial to produce 
recognition losses in short-term memory tasks. 20 
undergraduates were shown either 6 concrete nouns or 6 
line drawings on each trial followed by a recognition test. 
Results indicate that distinct interference processes in 
erbal short-term memory can be isolated (i.e., attention 
diversion and displacement of items in the buffer 
constitute independent factors contributing to memory 
osses).—Journal abstract. 
10481. Tolin, Philip & Delegans, George M. (Central 
Washington State Coll.) The effect of stimulus complex- 
ity on retrieval of information from memory. Memory & 
Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 380-382.—18 male 
undergraduates performed an item recognition task 
involving memorized lists of 1, 2, and 3 nonsense forms 
J| at 1 of 2 levels of stimulus complexity. Analysis of RT- 
set size functions and serial position functions suggests 
that (a) when the memorized list consisted of simple 
figures, Ss engaged in a serial exhaustive search of items 
- Stored in memory prior to responding and (b) when the 
 memorized items were complex, an increase in set size 
was accompanied by a change in search strategy from a 
backward self-terminating search to a random self- 
terminating search—Journal abstract. 
10482. "Travers, Jeffrey R. (Swarthmore Coll) The 
effects of forced serial processing on identification of 
ords and random letter strings. Cognitive Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 5(2), 109-137.—Conducted 2 experi- 
ments in which college graduates and undergraduates 
\(М = 30) who were skilled teaders|identified words and 
random letter strings displayed 1 letter at a time on the 
Screen of a computer-controlled oscilloscope. Letters 
were either displayed in a single position or painted left- 
to-right in adjacent Positions. Adjacent displays were 
either unmasked, masked by a letter-like pattern follow- 
ing each letter (backward masking), or masked by a 
Pattern preceding each letter (forward masking). Un- 
masked words were identified with a high degree of 
accuracy, and accuracy was independent of the exposure 
duration of the letters over the tange 50-200 msec. 
Masked adjacent word displays and l-position word 
displays were identified much less accurately, and 
accuracy was highly dependent on letter exposure 
duration. In contrast to these results, identification of 
random strings or of letters within random Strings was 
almost unaffected by the presence of the mask and was 
dependent on letter exposure duration under all display 
conditions. Results are interpreted as evidence that (a) 
masking forces Ss to process serial displays 1 letter at a 
time; and (b) words or large segments of words are 
habitually processed in parallel, while random strings are 
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processed as a series of individual letters or small chunks, 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10483. Underwood, Benton J.; Broder, Paul К. & 
Zimmerman, Joel. (Northwestern U. ) Retention of verbal 
discrimination lists as a function of number of prior 


lists, word frequency, and type of list. Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 
101-105.—96 undergraduates learned and recalled 4 
successive verbal discrimination lists, with a 24-hr 
retention interval for each list. In contrast to the findings 
for paired-associate lists, no cumulative proactive inter- 
ference was observed in retention. This was true for lists 
of high-frequency words, of low-frequency words, and in 
which a word was used twice. Lists composed of high- 
frequency words were more difficult to learn than lists 
composed of low-frequency words at all stages, but these 
lists were not differentially forgotten.—Journal abstract, 

10484. Waag, Wayne L.; Halcomb, Charles G. & 
Tyler, Dolores M. (Williams Air Force Base, Human 
Resources Lab., Flying Training Div., Ariz.) Sex differ- 
ences in monitoring performance. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 272-274.—220 male 
and 220 female undergraduates monitored a visual 
display for 1 hr. Although the results indicate females 
were poorer monitors, detecting 10% fewer signals and 
committing more false alarms, these sex differences 
accounted for only 4% of the variance of detection 
performance and less than 196 of the variance of the false 
alarm measure.—Journal abstract. 

10485. Willows, Dale M. & MacKinnon, С. E. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Selective reading: Attention 
to the “unattended” lines. Canadian Journal of Psycholo- 
&y, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 292-304.— Previous research 
on selective reading indicates that upon direct question- 
ing Ss are usually unable to recall words that appear in 
irrelevant lines. In 3 experiments with male 6th graders 
(л = 24) and college freshmen (n = 31), a procedure 
was developed to examine the influence of the unattend- 
ed lines on memory for the words in attended lines in 
selective reading. In each study, д of the Ss were given а 
set of selective reading passages to be read aloud. In the 
irrelevant lines of each passage were wrong answers to 
the questions which followed that story. The remainder 
of the Ss in each experiment read control passages 
without irrelevant lines. Results show that although Ss in 
the selective reading condition could not recall the words 
in the irrelevant lines, their answers to the questions 
following each passage were influenced by that “unat- 
tended” material. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

10486. Yarmey, A. Daniel. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) | recognize your face but | can't remember 
your name: Further evidence on the tip-of-the-tongue 
phenomenon. Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. (3) 
287-290.—Used faces of 50 celebrities as stimuli E 
precipitate the tip-of-the-tongue (TOT) experience in 5 
undergraduates. Results show that Ss in TOT states 
searched for target’s name by locating first his po 
sion, where he was most often seen, and how recently. | 
also had accurate knowledge of the initial letters of targe 
names, initial letters of similar sounding names, ne 
numbers of syllables in target names. It is concluded t H 
TOT states for to-be-remembered names are retrieve 
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from semantic and episodic memory systems on the basis 
of verbal and imaginal encodings.—Journal abstract. 


Motivation & Emotion 


10487. Archibald, W. Peter. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Alternative explanations for self- 
fulfilling prophecy. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 81(1), 74-84.—Discusses alternative explanations 
for 1 type of self-fulfilling prophecy phenomenon: where 
a person’s expectations for his own behavior alter his 
actual behavior. These explanations include claims that 
events fitting prophecies are sought out in order to 
reduce cognitive dissonance (dissonance reduction) or 
anxiety (anxiety reduction); or that events are inadvert- 
ently altered because the goal or effort changes (defen- 
sive effort), because the prophet is distracted from the 
task (anxiety distraction), or because prophecy-induced 
arousal adversely affects performance (energizing arous- 
al), Although the defensive effort explanation is most 
clearly supported by available research, there is not 
enough information to adequately evaluate the alterna- 
tive explanations. Suggested strategies for future research 
include (a) using measures of alternative processes within 
the same experiment; and (b) manipulating dissonance, 
anxiety, effort, distraction, and/or arousal independently 
of prophecies. These strategies allow inferences about the 
frequency with which various processes occur and the 
sufficiency and necessity of these processes as explana- 
tions for self-fulfilling prophecy. (56 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10488. Bloch, S. & Brackenridge, C. J. (U. Melbourne 
Royal Hosp., Victoria, Australia) Psychological, per- 
formance and biochemical factors in medical students 
under examination stress. Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 25-33.—Administered 
questionnaires of anxiety and other traits to 78 medical 
Students just after their final clinical examinations. The 
most prominent psychological-biochemical relationship 
found was a positive one between cortisol and emotion- 
ality. Cholesterol was negatively related to self-rating of 
Success. The 11 females were significantly higher in levels 
of emotionality but lower in uric acid concentrations. 
—W. G. Shipman. 

10489. Bresnahan, Jean L.; Hillard, Jomary Р. & 
Shapiro, Martin M. (Herbert Н. Lehman Coll., City U. 
New York) Reinforcement in children: Received and 
expected. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 2(4), 195-197.—Studied trial-to-trial effects of 
reinforcement and nonreinforcement in 48 3rd graders 
during a simple motor task. In the absence of informa- 
lion regarding the availability of reinforcement during 
еасһ trial, Ss responded more rapidly after a reinforced 
trial than after a nonreinforced trial. In the presence of a 
Signal providing information regarding the availability of 
Teinforcement during each trial, Ss responded more 
Tapidly before an expected reinforcement than before an 
expected nonreinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

10490. Butt, Dorcas S. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
Yer, Canada) Aggression, neuroticism and competence: 

heoretical models for the study of sports motivation. 
International Journal of Sport Psychology, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 
-15.—Presents 3 case histories to illustrate individual 
athletes who are primarily motivated by aggression, 
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neuroticism, and competence and these are used to 
introduce the theoretical models of Lorenz, Freud, and 
White. The necessity for accurate measurement of the 3 
motivational constructs for study purposes is emphasiz- 
ed. Several future research directions are suggested and 
variations on the motivations across sports, length of 
sport participation, sex, and success in sports are 
hypothesized in addition to those observed in individual 
athletes. A behavioral control is suggested to encourage 
sports participation which is both personally and socially 
constructive.—Journal abstract. 

10491. Corning, Peter A. & Corning, Constance H. 
(Stanford U.) Toward a general theory of violent 
aggression. Social Science Information, 1972(Jun), Vol. 
11(3-4), 7-35.—Presents various stages in the evolution 
of theories concerning the basis for human violence. 
Ideas covered include Aristotle’s views, Machiavelli’s 
arguments, Freudian ideas, behavioral science, and 
social learning theories, the frustration-aggression hy- 
pothesis, environmental influences, and biological fac- 
tors. It is pointed out that aggression in humans and 
other species is not a unitary phenomenon; there are a 
number of physiologically and functionally different 
kinds of aggression. There is also evidence that each 
class of aggression may have a distinct neural and 
endocrine substrate. It is emphasized that behavioral 
predispositions, responsiveness to environmental stress- 
es, and learning abilities should be viewed as comple- 
mentary. Various theories of group selection are present- 
ed. It is concluded that human behavior has its origin in 
evolutionary processes and has evolutionary conse- 
quences. (7 p ref)—C. Kokkinis. 1 

10492. Deutscher, Irwin. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
What we say/what we do: Sentiments & acts. Glenview, 
Ш.: Scott, Foresman, 1973. 370 p.—Investigates methods 
of explaining behavior through empirical evidence of 
attitudes, motives, and words. A sociological introduc- 
tion to ethnomethodology is presented which discusses 
measurement of sentiments and interpretation of behav- 
ior in its settings, intervening factors, and concrete 
stimuli. 

10493. Gerson, Barbara. (New York U.) The theory 
and practice of consciousness-raising groups with 
elementary school girls. School Psychology Digest, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 2(3), 38-44.—Describes a method of 
counteracting sex role bias through use of consciousness- 
raising groups in a public elementary school setting. In 
this program, girls in 4th and 5th grades met weekly 
throughout the school year with the school psychologist 
as a group leader. Differences between girls’ groups and 
women’s consciousness raising groups or the usual 
classroom guidance and counseling groups are explored. 
Possibilities and limitations of such groups are discussed 
in some detail.—J. McCowin. 

10494. Goldman, Morton & Rhoads, Caryln. (U. 
Missouri, Kansas City) Frustration response categories 
and level of hostile expression. Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 329-338.— Categorized 156 under- 
graduates, using a situational inventory, as having 1 of 4 
response tendencies to annoying experiences: immediate 
action, deliberating action, accepting nonaction, and 
anxious nonaction. In the laboratory, Ss were placed in a 
frustrating situation and influenced to channel their 
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responses in | of these same 4 modes. Measures were 
taken of hostility expression. In both habitual and 
laboratory conditions, immediate action responses re- 
sulted in the highest level of hostile expression, and 
deliberating action responses resulted in the lowest level 
-of hostile expression.—Journal abstract. 

10495. Hinde, Robert A. & Stevenson-Hinde, Joan. 
(Medical Research Council Unit on the Development & 
- Integration of Animal Behaviour, Cambridge, England) 
- The study of motivation. Social Science Information, 
- 1973(Feb) Vol. 12(1), 81-101.—Reviews research in 
_ animal behavior in an effort to elucidate the bases of 
human behavior. The transmutation of the everyday 
approach into scientific inquiry is described (e.g., instead 
_ of saying the baby is hungry or thirsty, one says that he 
- has a strong hunger or thirst drive). In practice, it is 
found that the different possible measures of the thirsty 
rats behavior are correlated with each other to only a 
limited extent. 2 categories of factors are considered—st- 
imuli from the external world and hormones. These 
factors are those which increase and decrease the 
‘probabilities of each of the various activities in an 
animal’s repertoire. Although the motivational bases of 
man’s higher functions are far from understood, progress 
has been made with simpler activities. (3 р ге)—С. 
Kokkinis. 

10496. Hoyt, Michael F. & Raven, Bertram H. (Yale 
U.) Birth order and the 1971 Los Angeles earthquake. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 28(1), 123-128—One day after the earthquake, 
_ administered questionnaires to firstborn and later born 
undergraduates (М = 428) to determine the degree of 
_ aroused anxiety and stress. For the entire sample, birth 
order was unrelated to anxiety or affiliation for both 
Sexes. Taking only those Ss who were alone when the 
earthquake struck (№ = 112), however, strong and not 
entirely expected birth order effects were obtained. As 
predicted, firstborn (including only children) females 
were more anxious and more affiliative than later-born 
females. Contrary to expectations, among males first- 
borns reported having been less anxious than later borns, 
with birth order being generally unrelated to affiliation. 


B Oe eet И 


Some possible complications and ex lanatio 
роет (24 е Journal abstract. Р у" 
- - Lepper, Mark R.; Greene, David & Nisbett, 
Richard E. (Stanford U.) Undermining children’s intrin- 
sic interest with extrinsic reward: A test of the 
overjustification'" hypothesis. Journal of Personality & 
Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 129—137.—Con- 
. ducted a field experiment with 3-5 yr old nursery school 
children to test the “overjustification” hypothesis sug- 
gested by self-perception theory (i.e., intrinsic interest in 


goal). 51 Ss who showed intrinsic interest in a target 
activity during baseline observations were exposed to 1 
of 3 conditions: in the expected-award condition, Ss 
agreed to engage in the target activity in order to obtain 
an extrinsic reward; in the unexpected-award condition, 
Ss had no knowledge of the reward until after they had 
finished with the activity; and in the no-award condition, 
Ss neither expected nor received the reward. Results 
support the prediction that Ss in the expected-award 


condition would show less subsequent intrinsic interest 
in the target activity than Ss in the other 2 conditions. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10498. McMahon, C. E. (Pennsylvania State U.) Images 
as motives and motivators: A historical prespective, 
American Journal of Psychology, 1973 (Sep), Vol. 86(3), 
465-490. —Traces an influential theory of motivation 
from its inception in Aristotle's thinking to the form it 
has assumed in contemporary work. The ancient 
theory— that mental images of goal objects serve as 
motives by providing energization and direction— 
seemed to succumb to the Darwinian revolution in the 
I9th century, despite William James's attempt to save it, 
but then surreptitiously reappeared in behavioristic 
systems and has since openly surfaced in O. H. Mowrer's 
theory. Its treatment in contemporary physiological and 
cognitive psychology obviates the problems that led to its 
earlier abandonment. (53 ref)— Journal abstract. 

10499, Pritchard, Robert D. & Curtis, Michael I. 
(Purdue U.) The influence of goal setting and financial 
incentives on task performance. Organizational Behavior 
& Human Performance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(2), 175-183. 
— E. A. Locke (see PA, Vol. 42:11263) and his colleagues 
have argued that financial incentives have no effect on 
behavior outside of their effects on goal setting. This 
hypothesis was tested with a design that called for the 
use of larger incentives and for separating the effects of 
incentives and goal setting. 81 male and female under- 
graduates performed a perceptual-motor task with goal 
and no-goal conditions. Results indicate that both 
incentives and goal setting have positive effects on 
performance and that the Locke predictions are only 
supported when the incentive is small.—Journal abstract. 

10500. Ray, Rose E. & Walker, Eugene. (Purdue U., 
Hammond) Biographical and self-report correlates of 
female guilt responses to visual erotic stimuli. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
41(1), 93-96.—Divided 60 female undergraduates into 
high- and low-sex guilt groups on the basis of their 
Tesponses to D. L. Mosher’s True-False Guilt Inventory. 
All Ss reported an increase in state of sexual arousal after 
viewing erotic stimuli. None of the Ss reported any 
significant difference in state of guilt after viewing the 
stimuli. Low-sex guilt Ss rated the masturbation, coitus, 
and petting stimuli as more sexually arousing, petten 
more pleasant, safer, and more appealing than did high 
sex-guilt Ss. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. E 

10501. Schwartz, Steven. (Northern Illinois n 
Effects of sex guilt and sexual arousal on the quU. 
of birth control information. Journal of Consulting Г 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 61-64. —Test 
ed the notion that high-sex-guilt individuals ha 
difficulty retaining sex-related information. 28 male a 
28 female undergraduates were assigned in M 
numbers to a high and a low sex-guilt group. Within ees 
group, И of the Ss were sexually stimulated by Wo. 
erotic passages, while // read neutral passages. A 2 
then listened to a lecture on birth control and took Е 
exam based оп the lecture. Results indicate that hig 


sex-guilt Ss retained less lecture ават pec 
guilt Ss. In addition, sexually stimulated ed {сс 


poorer lecture retention than nonstimulated 


ET 3 : tion 
all conditions, females retained more lecture informa 
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than males. Results support the hypothesis that guilt- 
enerated anxiety raises arousal past the optimum level 
necessary for efficient recall performance. Females had a 
greater interest in learning about birth control than 
males.—Journal abstract. 

10502. Spiegel, Sharon B. & Zelin, Martin. (Herbert 
Н. Lehman Coll., City U. New York) Fantasy aggres- 
sion and the catharsis phenomenon. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 97-107.—Informed 42 
male undergraduates that the effects of intellectual tasks 
on blood pressure were being tested. 21 Ss were then 
frustrated and all Ss were asked to write a 5-min story 
based on | of 3 TAT-type pictures; one of the pictures 
depicted the female E. The frustration induction led to 
significant systolic elevations, but not more fantasy 
aggression. Following writing, differences among groups 
as to blood pressure, self-ratings of anxiety and anger 
were not significant. Blood pressure decreases could not 
be interpreted as evidence of catharsis produced by 
fantasy aggression. For nonfrustrated Ss, the amount of 
aggression in the stories was positively correlated with 
blood pressure increases.—Journal abstract. 
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10503. Ardila, Rubén. (U. de los Andes, Bogotá, 
Colombia) [Manual de psicologia fisiológica. (Manual of 
Physiological psychology).] (Span) Mexico City, Mexi- 
co: Trillas, 1973. 323 P. 

10504. Avis, Harry H. (U. California, San Francisco) 
The neuropharmacology of aggression: A critical re- 
View. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1), 47-63. 
А review of the literature on aggression from а 
multidisciplinary standpoint reveals evidence for differ- 
entiating several kinds of aggression. This differentiation 
can be seen in the psychopharmacological literature, 
Where some compounds have been effective in altering 
Some forms of aggressive behaviors but ineffective in 
altering others. Differences in endogenous levels of 
meurotransmitters have also been reported, but there was 
Ше correlation between changes in neurotransmitter 
‘ystems and effectiveness of compounds supposedly 
е these systems. A tentative hypothesis is offered 
quich attempts to explain the behavioral effects of these 
8 5 Ш terms of their action on several neurotransmitter 
" 1050: (4 p ref)—Journal abstract. : 
Sch Оз. Casey, Kenneth L. (U. Michigan, Medical 

001) Pain: A current view of neural mechanisms. 
ard Scientist, 1973(Mar), Vol. 61(2), 194-200. 
EUN evidence that impulses conducted by somatic 
distin, fibers activate anatomically and functionally 
Шеш, Central nervous system pathways mediating 
i IM aspects of pain sensation. Small diameter nerve 
tures essential for pain sensation activate brain struc- 
fective ТЫР the aversive motivation, emotional, and 
excite с dimensions of pain. Larger diameter fibers 
disci а neurons providing spatial and temporal 
input pues Capacity. It is shown that somatic sensory 
intera, ma? Possibly, pain may be modified by the 
ел S these nerve fibers Lu by аА 

тош © inal neurons. 
T. у n erebral and supraspina 
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10506. Kimura, Doreen. (U. Western Ontario, Lon- 
don, Canada) The asymmetry of the human brain. 
Scientific American, 1973(Mar), Vol. 228(3), 70-78.—De- 
scribes techniques for studying the division of labor of. 
the 2 cerebral hemispheres in normal Ss. Evidence 
suggests that, for right-handed people, the left hemi- 
sphere is dominant in the auditory perception of spoken 
sounds, recognition of visually presented verbal material, 
skilled movements, and free movements during speech. 
Right hemisphere dominance is suggested for auditory 
perception of certain nonspeech sounds, visual and 
tactual spatial discrimination, and perception of numer- 
osity of visually presented material.—P. Tolin. 

10507. Marshall, John C. (Medical Research Council 
Speech & Communication Unit, U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land) Some problems and paradoxes associated with 
recent accounts of hemispheric specialization. Neurop- 
sychologia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 463-470.—Reviews 
studies of lateralization of brain function, particularly 
differences between right- and left-handed Ss and males 
and females. It is concluded that topological differences 
in brain organization between these groups cannot be 
fully evaluated until more is known about the psycholog- 
ical structure of linguistic and visuospatial tasks and the 
effect of individual differences. (French & German 
summaries) (62 ref) 

10508. Robinson, Daniel N. (Georgetown U.) The 
enlightened machine: An analytical introduction to 
neuropsychology. Encino, Calif.: Dickenson, 1973. xi, 
158 p. 

10509. Stellar, E. & Corbit, J. D. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Neural control of motivated behavior. Neurosciences 
Research Program Bulletin, 1973(Sep), Vol. 11(4), 
296-410.—Summarizes the contributions to a Neurosci- 
ences Research Prograf" Work Session (October 46, 
1970) which tried to define a basic neurological mecha- 
nism that underlies regulatory physiological functions 
(e.g., thermoregulation), more complex behavioral phe- 
nomena (e.g., hunger, thirst, reproductive behavior) and 
hedonic experiences during the arousal and satiation of 
motivated behavior. (18 p ref)—B. Preilowski. } 

10510. Wagner, Н. J. (О. Regensburg, Div. of 
Biology, W. Germany) Darkness-induced reduction of 
the number of synaptic ribbons in fish retina. Nature- 
New Biology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 246(150), 53-55. 

10511. Weiskrantz, L. (U. Oxford, England) DAE 
and progress in physiological psychology. British Jour- 
nal of ген 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 511—520. 
—States the general aims of physiological psychology 
research and argues that theoretical accounts of beha- 
vioral mechanisms that ignore physiological findings 
may be in danger of being irrelevant. Aside from the 
advantages of pursuing brain and behavior work for the 
understanding of basic mechanisms, some possible 
practical benefits are discussed, especially in the context 
of scientific financial policy. 2 broad classes of possible 
therapeutic procedures for treatment of brain damage 
are discussed. (23 ref) 


Neuroanatomy & Electrophysiology 


10512. Anderson, David J. (U. Wisconsin, Lab. of 
Neurophysiology, Madison) Quantitative model for the 
effects of stimulus frequency upon synchronization of 
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auditory nerve discharges. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1973(Aug), Vol. 54(2), 361—364. 
—Develops a theory, using experimental data from 
recordings from 5 auditory nerve fibers in 4 squirrel 
monkeys, to quantify the loss of synchronization in 
auditory nerve discharges with increasing stimulus 
frequency. The assumptions for the theory are (a) the 
probability of discharge vs time position within the 
period for very low stimulus frequency has the shape of a 
half-wave-rectified sine wave, and (b) travel times for 
impulses propagating along the acoustic nerve have a 
Gaussian statistical distribution around some mean 
travel time. With these 2 assumptions it is possible to 
predict the shapes of histograms which arise from higher 
frequency stimulation. Further, a single quantity (G) 
may be derived from these fits which characterizes the 
whole progression from pure half-sine-wave distribution 
at zero frequency to a completely flat distribution at high 
frequencies.—Journal abstract. 

10513. Asgian, B.; Sipos, C. & Popoviciu, L [The 
dynamics of polygraphic alterations in cerebral vascular 
comas up to and after clinical death.] (Romn) Neurolo- 
gia, Psihiatria, Neurochirurgia, 1973(May), Vol. 18(3), 
219-230.—Took polygraphic recordings in several cases 
of cerebral vascular coma before and | hr after clinical 
death. Results show rhythmical myoclonia of the chin 
and ocular muscles and short transitory disturbances in 
the cardiac and respiratory rhythms. EEG tracings 
showed asymmetric tracings on the leads from the 
S affected hemisphere. The leads for the unaffected 
; hemisphere and the midline showed numerous finger-like 

discharges. The moment of clinical death was marked by 
respiratory disturbances, myoclonia, and accentuated 
movement artifacts on the EEGleads. Findings indicate 
that cerebral death does not occur simultaneously in all 
structures of the brain but affects the previously injured 
structures first. (French, German, & Russian summaries) 
(25 ref)—English summary. 

,10514. Bogolepova, І. №. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Brain Inst., Lab. of Architectonics, Moscow) [A 
comparative anatomical study of the structural organi- 
zation of the hypothalamus.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropato- 
logii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(3), 385-388.— Studied 
continuous brain slices of man, lower monkeys (Macaca- 
rhesus), and rodents (rabbits and rats) by the Avtsyn 
method, using cresyl-violet and silver impregnation. 
Quantitative determinations were made, which showed 
that the hypothalamuses have a number of common 
structural traits but great differences in the architecton- 
ics of the structures. These manifest themselves in 
changes in size of the hypothalamus, an intensive growth 
in cell size, diminishing cell density, and a more complex 
Structure of human hypothalamic nuclei. This is evident- 
ly related to the complication of the hypothalamus and 

its functional intensification during the process of 
evolution.— English abstract. 

10515. Bogoslovsky, A. L; Kovalchuk, N. A. & 
Makarenko, Yu. A. (Moscow Helmholtz Inst. of Opthal- 
mology, Lab. of Physiological Optics, USSR) Method for 
electroretinographic investigations in children in a state 
of hypnotic sleep. Vision Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(9), 
1767-1769. 
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10516. Boroš, Julius. (Comenius U., Philosoph 
Faculty, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Using the 
method in listening to texts of different content.] (SI 
Psychologica: Zbornik Filozofickej Fakulty U. Kome 
"ho, 1971, Vol. 22(11), 3-19.—Presented 4th grader: 
college students with 2 different tape-recorded te 
short story and an essay on philosophy. Ind 
biopotentials during listening were assessed by 
electromyograph (EMG), and their relationship t 
content of the material, the suitability of the та! 
and the intellectual level of the Ss was examined. 
significant differences between the groups were found 
be related to Ss’ intellectual capacity. EMG recor 
reflected the relation of Ss to the stimulating materi 
Findings indicate the possibility of effective applicati 
of the EMG method in similar experimental situation 
(Russian & German summaries)—English summary. 

10517. Fain, Gordon L. & Dowling, John E. (Hai 
U., Biological Lab.) Intracellular recordings from Si 
rods and cones in the mudpuppy retina. Scien 
1973(Jun), Vol. 180(4091), 1178-1181. 

10518. Fiorentini, Adriana & Maffei, La 
(National Research Council of Italy, Lab. of Меш 
siology, Pisa) Evoked potentials in astigmatic subj 
Vision Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(9), 1781-17 
— Presents evoked potential data from 23 astigmati 
which suggest that a high degree of astigmatism alters 
neural mechanisms sensitive to the orientation of th 
stimulus pattern and causes the permanent impairment 
of visual acuity in astigmatics. a 

10519. Gopher, Daniel. (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) Eye 
movement patterns in selective listening tasks | 
focused attention. Perception & Psychophysi 
1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 259-264.—Conducted 3 exp 
ments with a total of 51 male pilots, in which 
movements (Ems) were recorded in conjunction: with. 
either monaural or dichotic tasks of focused attention 
main effects were observed in the Ems records: (à 
Listening to auditory messages reduced the occumfenl 
of spontaneous Ems. (b) Selective monitoring of 1 € 
the dichotic task was accompanied by a consiste 
pattern of directional Ems characterized by big sae! i 
and long changes of eye fixation in the direction ОЁ ie 
relevant ear. The pattern of Ems was affected by Mt 
presentation rate of auditory information, frequene 
demands to switch orientation between the ears, 
competition of the irrelevant channel in the dichoti¢ 
It is suggested that the eye-movement mechanism i$ б. 
in selective listening tasks as a general orientation 
indicator.—Journal abstract. 


pairing, in contrast to unpaired presentation, к 
following effects on the arousal reactions represen! 
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the course of alpha amplitudes: (а) a steeper amplitude 
reduction in the interstimulus-interval over the whole 
experiment; (b) a progressive shift. of course and 
maximum of the amplitude reduction in the direction of 
light onset; and (c) an increasingly faster re-formation of 
alpha amplitudes after the light stimulus over the trial 
sequence. No intraindividual correlations were found 
between these EEG changes and RTs, though RT also 
proved to depend on the course of conditioning. 
Findings are discussed in terms of classical conditioning, 
the orientation reaction, and the relevance of psychologi- 
cal variables (e.g., signal expectation and the intention to 
react). (34 ref) —English abstract. 

10521. Grünewald, G.; Wita, С.; Grünewald- 
Zuberbier, E. & Kapp, H. (U. Düsseldorf, Inst. for Brain 
Research, W. Germany) [Covariation of amplitudes of 
EEG-rhythms under different functional conditions.] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 
1972, Vol. 216(1), 31—43.—Studied the EEGs of 18 males 
and 2 females (ages 20-47 yrs) under several visual and 
motor conditions (eyes closed or open; homogeneous or 
structured central field of vision; rest or graphomotor 
activity). EEGs were evaluated by an automatic interval- 
amplitude analysis which allowed separate determina- 
tion for each frequency amount of waves and mean 
amplitude. Under all conditions and in all derivations, 
amplitude reduction was distributed over a more or less 
extended range of frequencies of theta, alpha, and beta 
waves (— covariation of amplitudes). The region of the 
statistically optimal functional differentiation was the 
alpha range (with a maximum at 10-12 cps) while 
fowards lower and higher frequencies differentiation 
diminished with dissimilar decrement and became 
insignificant. The change from eyes closed to open 
revealed the highest numerical amplitude reduction 
Which could be significantly demonstrated for all single 
frequencies from 5-25 cps. Regional differences in 
amplitude level were observed mainly when eyes were 
closed. With motor activity, there was numerically less 
amplitude reduction, represented in a smaller range of 
theta, alpha, and beta waves (7-20 cps). Over the central 
region the spectrum was significantly more extended 
than in the Occipital derivation. Amplitude reduction 
with à structured, as compared to homogeneous, field of 
vision showed the smallest effect. It was found mainly in 
the alpha range, but was still significant when all beta 
frequencies were totaled.— English abstract. 

я 10522. Henry, С. H.; Bishop, P. O.; Tupper, R. M. & 

reher, B. (Australian National U., John Curtin School 
а Medical Research, Canberra, Australian Capital 
үз огу) Orientation of specificity and response 
Гу of cells їп {һе striate cortex. Vision Research, 
4p), Vol. 13(9), 1771-1779.—Describes methods 
ора with anesthetized cats to counteract the 
SITAM 9f response variability in studies of striate cortex 
i >: Data are presented indicating that orientation 
АНЫ is invariant despite spontaneous fluctuations 

һе responsiveness of a cell. WAR 
Ho 0923- Lesévre, Nicole & Rémond, A. (Salpêtrière 

°sp., Paris, France) [Responses evoked by exploratory 
ew movements (lambda response): Role of afferents 
е] (ЕТЕ at different times on oculomotor process- 

“1 (теп) Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 167-175.—Con- 


10520-10526 


ducted a series of experiments examining the cause of 
each of the components of the lambda response, 
particularly the role of “оп” and “off” visual effects 
which appear at various times during the oculomotor 
process and the possible influence of nonvisual mecha- 
nisms. 8 Ss with normal sight served as Ss. Horizontal 
and vertical movements of both eyes were recorded with 
an electrooculograph. An EEG of the parieto-occipital 
regions was obtained using 8 linked bipolar derivations 
in line on 2 montages, median longitudinal and right-left 
transverse. Results, taking into account the latency of the 
different components and their reinforcements or inhib- 
ition depending on experimental conditions, suggest that 
the 2 initial components of lambda response (including 
the initial portion of the classical lambda wave) might be 
due to visual effects (“off” effect) that arise at the start of 
the movement or slightly before it at the time that the 

saccadic suppression begins. The later components could 

be attributed to visual effects brought into play towards 

the end of the movement (“on” effect), when perception 

becomes normal again. It is, however, difficult to explain 

some of the results related to the amplitude of lambda 

components without bringing in a mechanism of nonvi- 

sual origin (corollary discharge). (19 ref)—English 

abstract. 

10524. Levy, J. С. & Etevenon, Р. [A model of 
artificial electroencephalograph compared to wake- 
sleep graph of rat.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, 
Vol. 4(4), 695-701.—Presents a model of generation of 
artificial EEG. This has been developed starting from a 
neuronal activity simulation to a competition between 2 
simulated neuronal populations. Computer-simulated 
EEG's were compared with physiological traces of rat's 
frontal cortex registered during arousal, slow-wave sleep, 
and paradoxical sleep. Computer-simulated traces and 
physiological electrocorticograms were compared by 
instantaneous amplitude statistical analysis and also by 
statistical power spectral analysis. When simulated 
neuronal excitatory input is low, the computer's trace is 
not similar to physiological traces. When excitation 
increases, the simulated trace is analogous to slow-wave 
sleep trace. For a higher value of excitation, the 
simulated trace is quite similar to arousal trace. (15 ref) 
—English summary. 

10525. Maffei, L.; Fiorentini, A. & Bisti, S. (National 
Research Council, Neurophysiology Lab., Pisa, Italy) 
Neural correlate of perceptual adaptation to gratings. 
Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 182(4116), 1036-1038.—Using 
20 Ss, exposed simple cells of the cat striate cortex to 
high-contrast drifting gratings. The subsequent response 
of the cells to low-contrast gratings was greatly reduced. 
This adaptation effect had an average duration of 30 sec 
and showed interocular transfer and selectivity for 
spatial frequency and orientation. The effect is strikingly 
similar to the perceptual adaptation to high contrast 
gratings.—Journal abstract. 

10526. McFadden, Dennis. (U. Texas, Austin) Prece- 
dence effects and auditory cells with long characteristic 
delays. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 54(2), 528-530.—Notes that recent 
neurophysiological experiments make it clear that some 
neurons in the auditory systems of the cat and monkey 
are responsive to interaural time differences that are 
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larger than the maximum value possible for animals with 
their headwidths. Several possible ways such neurons 
could be activated in real-world situations are discussed. 
It is suggested that these neurons might be involved in 
the suppression of erroneous localization information, 
the suppression of reverberation, and/or the analysis for 
periodicities in the acoustic stimulus.—Journal abstract. 
10527. McGowann-Sass, Brenda K. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Differentiation of electrical rhythms and 
functional specificity of the hippocampus of the rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 187-194. 
— Recorded electrical activity from dorsal and ventral 
hippocampus and from motor cortex of the rat during 
acquisition and performance of a conditioned discrimi- 
nated avoidance task. 13 experimentally naive Sprague- 
Dawley rats served as Ss. Comparisons of the EEGs 
taken during the trials indicated that the theta response 
in the dorsal hippocampus did not habituate, while in the 
ү ventral hippocampus, the theta response which was 
; present at the beginning of training was replaced by 
desynchronization. High voltage bilateral brain stimula- 
tion applied during performance of the conditioned 
avoidance task suppressed performance of the response 
when stimulation was applied to the dorsal hippocampus 
or to premotor cortex, but not when applied to the 
ventral hippocampus. The possible inhibitory motor role 
of the dorsal hippocampus of the subprimate is dis- 
cussed, and the analogies between the subprimate ventral 
hippocampus and the higher primate hippocampal 
formation are noted. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10528. Moushegian, George; Rupert, Allen L. & 
Stillman, Robert D. (Callier Hearing & Speech Center, 
Dallas, Tex.) Scalp-recorded early responses in man to 
frequencies in the speech range. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 35(6), 
665-667.—Recorded short-latency brain potentials, 
probably medullary in origin, from scalp electrodes in 5 
Ss in response to low-frequency sounds. These responses 
were unique for each stimulus frequency. Further, 
changes in potentials could be evoked to sounds near an 
S's threshold. By implication, these findings hold 
considerable promise for objective clinical assessment 
and basic research of the lower auditory brain stem. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

10529. Pettigrew, J. D.; Olson, C. & Hirsch, H. V. B. 
(U. California) Cortical effect of selective visual 
experience: Degeneration or reorganization? Brain 
Research, 1973, Vol. 51, 345-351.— Studied the cortex of 
a cat which had been raised with the left eye viewing 
vertical and the right eye viewing horizontal bars for 3 
mo postnatally. After 3 yrs previous findings on the same 
S of a preponderance of cells selective for the early 
stimuli were confirmed. Comparison of a reconstructed 
long electrode track with the normal columnar organiza- 
tion of cortex suggests that a change in cortical 
Organization had occurred rather than a simple loss of 

Ж the function of some cells. (20 ref)—B. Preilowski. 

10530. Prokasy, William F. & Raskin, David C. (Eds.). 
(U. Utah) Electrodermal activity in psychological 
research. New York, N.Y.: Academic Press, 1973. xii, 
502 p. $29.—Discusses the basic physiological mecha- 
nisms of electrodermal activity as well as the instrumen- 
tation, design, and measurement problems associated 
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with its use. Research findings using electrodermal 
activity (e.g., to measure attention and Cognitive factors) 
are summarized. 

10531. Regestein, Quentin R.; Pegram, С. Vernon; 
Cook, Brigitte & Bradley, Doris. (Peter Bent Brigham 
Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Alpha rhythm percentage тајп. 
tained during 4- and 12-hour feedback periods, Psycho- 
somatic Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 35(3), 215-222, —At- 
tempted to determine, among selected high alpha Ss, 
how much alpha time could be produced during 
extended conditioning sessions. J. Kamiya's 1969 feed- 
back method was used to induce EEG alpha rhythm in 
31 experimental Ss. 7 naturally high alpha Ss were 
selected as a result of a 5-hr conditioning procedure and 
were reinforced with high and then low amounts of alpha 
rhythm during 2 12-hr sessions. These Ss produced a 
mean alpha performance of 7096 during the alpha and 
11% during the nonalpha conditions. Maintaining 
nonalpha performance became increasingly difficult 
during the 12-hr periods.—Journal abstract. 

10532. Richardson, J. Steven. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Science, Bethesda, Md.) 
The amygdala: Historical and functional analysis. Acta 
Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 623-648. 
—Reviews the literature on the amygdala, a small 
collection of neurons which is part of the lymbic system | 
and is located in the ventral temporal lobe. The | 
amygdala can be divided into 2 morphologically and — 
functionally distinct nuclei: (a) the corticomedial, а 
phylogenetically old group; and (b) the basolateral, a 
phylogenetically more recent group. Both divisions have 
extensive interconnections with the hypothalamus; the 
corticomedial nucleus is connected via the stria terminal- 
is and the basolateral nucleus via the ventral amygdaloh- 
ypothalamic pathway. The amygdala receives input from 
the orbital frontal cortex, piriform cortex, hypothe 
thalamus, and all sensory modalities as well as from ЇЇ 
other structures of the limbic system. Early b. 
positing strictly emotional, olfactory, or visceral ПШ 
tions for the amygdala are at best incomplete. An in! ‘fal 
amygdala seems to be essential for the | 
performance of behavior patterns (e.g., instinctive n 
getting, and instinctive defensive reactions necessa 
the survival of the individual organism and the SPERA 
Ablation of the amygdala produces many bebat 
deficits that center around the inability to Шш CH 
changes in reinforcement sontinpeneies into new | 
ior patterns. (179 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10533. Ruchkin, D. S. & Sutton, S. (U. Maryland 
Baltimore) Visual evoked and emitted potentia ie re 
stimulus significance. Bulletin of the Psychonomue die 
ty 1973(Sep) Vol. 2(3), 144-146.—Investigate™ | ҮП 
finding of S. Sutton et al (see РА, Vol. 41:8456) 2t 
emitted potential would occur in the absence ificant 
auditory stimulus when the absence provided sign! uli in 
information. This result was extended to visual a 5 
a study with 4 adult Ss. Results show the fin i £ 
Sutton et al to be statistically highly significan DSi 
contribution of eye-movement artifact to the res 
negligible. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. ion 

® 534. ed eat et al. (Tokyo U. of РАША 
Japan) Eye movements and hippocampal theta aC 


Vor 
in rats. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neur physio 
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gy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 35(6), 621-625.—Found that hippo- 
campal theta activity in 5 Wistar-Imamichi rats was 
positively related in frequency to the rate of eye 
movements (EMs) during paradoxical sleep (PS), even 
though increases in EM rate were not associated with 
neck muscle EMG activity. Tiny twitches were observed 
which always coincided with EM, but the reverse was not 
true. A closer analysis indicated increases in theta 
frequency about .5 sec prior to an EM burst. Thus there 
was no strict one-to-one correspondence between theta 
frequency, EM rate, and twitching. No correlation was 
found between theta frequency and heart rate during PS. 
Even when theta frequency was about identical during 
waking states and during PS, heart rate was significantly 
faster during waking stages than during PS. This finding 
could not be attributed simply to higher skeletal muscle 
activities during waking states since chlordiazepoxide, a 
muscle relaxant drug, is known to show theta frequency 
and to accelerate heart rate. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 

0535. Shepherd, David C. & McCarren, Kathy. (О. 
South Florida, Coll. of Social & Behavioral Science) An 
averaged electroencephalic audiometric sensitivity 
(AEA-S) procedure. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disor- 
ders, 1972(Nov), Vol. 37(4), 503-522.—Describes an 
AEA-S procedure, and demonstrates its clinical utiliza- 
tion for gaining estimates of auditory sensitivity with 
children and adults who will not or cannot reliably 
respond during routine behavioral audiometry. Several 
precautions are mentioned for clinicians who administer 
AEA procedures. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

_ 10536. Siegel, Jerome M.; Coleman, Paul D. & 
Riesen, Austin H. (U. Rochester) Pattern evoked 
response deficiency in pattern deprived cats. Electroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 35(6), 569-573.—Assigned 14 cats from 4 litters to 
Broups reared normally or pattern deprived until the age 
of 6 mo. Normally reared Ss showed a change in the 
latency of visual evoked responses (VERs) recorded over 
primary visual cortex and a change in the amplitude of 
VERs recorded over the suprasylvian association cortex 
When patterns containing different amounts of contour 
Were presented. Pattern deprived Ss did not show this 
Contour response. A reduction in the amplitude of motor 
Cortex VERs and an increase in the amplitude of the 
early visual cortex response were also observed in the 
Pattern deprived Ss. It is suggested that the contour 
response may be a useful tool providing a quantifiable 
Physiological correlate of perceptual development and 
Changes resulting from enriched and impoverished 
environments. (French summary) (19 ref)—Journal 
Summary, 

10537. Smith, Linda L. & Goldstein, Robert. (О. 
Жар Madison) Influence of background noise on 
ps early components of the averaged electroencephalic 
R ponse to clicks. Journal of Speech & Hearing 

esearch, 1973(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 488—497. 

1410538. Squires, Kenneth С; Hillyard, Steven A. & 
бау, Peter Н. (U. California, San Diego) Vertex 
Reentials evoked during auditory signal detection: 
1 Soon to decision criteria. Perception & Psychophysics, 
tials осу Vol. 14(2), 265-272.—Recorded vertex poten- 
Tom 8 Ss performing in an auditory threshold 


detection task with rating scale responses. The ampli- 
tudes and latencies of both the large negative (N1) and 
the late positive (P3) components were found to vary 
systematically with the criterion level of the decision. 
These changes in the waveshape of the N1 component 
were comparable to those produced by varying the signal 
intensity in a passive condition, but the P3 component in 
the active task was not similarly related to the passively 
evoked P2 component. It is suggested that the N1 and P3 
components represent distinctive aspects of the decision 
process, with NI signifying the quantity of signal 
information received and P3 reflecting the certainty of 
the decision based upon that information. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10539. Strayer, F.; Scott, W. B. & Bakan, P. (Simon 
Fraser U., Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) A re- 
examination of alpha feedback training: Operant condi- 
tioning or perceptual differentiation? Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 247-253.—Assessed 
the role of contingent feedback in an alpha feedback 
training procedure with 40 undergraduates. Group 1 
received auditory feedback whenever alpha activity was 
present in their EEG record. Group 2 (controls) heard a 
tape recording of feedback which had been produced by 
an experimental S. Although the groups did not differ 
significantly in alpha production, both showed signifi- 
cant increases in alpha activity during training with eyes 
closed. Experimental Ss differed from controls in reports 
of perceived ability to control feedback. Results indicate 
that contingent feedback does not necessarily function as 
reinforcement for operant control of EEG activity, but 
rather may only serve as a cue which aids in the 
identification of internal events. (French summary) (15 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10540. Taub, John M. & Berger, Ralph J. (U. 
California, Santa Cruz) Sleep stage patterns associated 
with acute shifts in the sleep-wakefulness cycle. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 35(6), 613-619.—Studied the effect on 
sleep patterns of changes in length of time awake and 
time of sleep onset by shifting the time when habitual 
12-8 AM sleepers took their usual 8 hrs of sleep. Sleep 
stage patterns in 10 male college students were analyzed 
following a 12-8 AM habitual sleep condition and 8 
PM-4 AM, 10 PM-6 AM, 2-10 AM, and 4 AM-12 PM 
conditions of shifted sleep. As sleep occurred prog- 
ressively later from 8 PM to 4 AM, Stage 4 significantly 
increased, but predominated during the Ist / of sleep in 
all conditions. REM sleep also increased significantly, 
and the length of the REM cycle significantly decreased. 
Compared to the habitual sleep condition, REM latency 
was significantly reduced in the 4 AM-12 PM condition. 
Total time spent asleep did not significantly differ 
between conditions and averaged at least 7 hrs. Results 
indicate that both the quantity and cyclic period of REM 
sleep exhibit a circadian rhythm, whereas the propensity 
for Stage 4 is primarily determined by prior length of 
time awake. (French summary) (25 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

10541. Travis, T. A.; Kondo, C. Y. & Knott, J. R. 
(Southern Illinois U., Medical School) Interaction of 
hypnotic suggestion and alpha enhancement. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 130(12), 
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1389-1391.—Compared 8 male Ss who underwent a 
standardized hypnosis induction procedure before re- 
ceiving alpha-enhancement training, with 8 Ss who were 
given only the alpha-enhancement training. The hypno- 
sis group did not produce significantly more alpha 
activity during feedback than they had during a baseline 
period, and they produced significantly less alpha 
activity during the last 3 training sessions than the 
matched group of no-hypnosis controls. Differences 
between the results of this study and the findings of 
others are discussed in terms of the adequacy of the 
techniques involved.—Journal abstract. 

10542. Truman, James W. (U. Washington) How 
moths “turn on"': A study of the action of hormones on 
the nervous system. American Scientist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
61(6), 700-706.—Examined the effects of the hormones 
of the nervous systems of pharate moths. In particular, it 

_ was found that the adult nervous systems form during 
metamorphosis but become functional only after expo- 
sure to hormones from the insects’ brains. (23 ref) 

10543. Whitten, David N. & Brown, Kenneth Т. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Slowed decay of the mon- 
key's cone receptor potential by intense stimuli, and 
protection from the effect by light adaptation. Vision 
Research, 1973(Sep), Vol. 13(9), 1659-1667.—Found that 
decay of the late receptor potential (RP) becomes very 
slow when the stimulus intensity for saturating amplitude 

| of the late RP is exceeded. Їп macaque monkey this 
У occurs earlier for the rod late RP and at higher stimulus 
intensities for the cone late RP. These slowly decaying 
responses to “overdriving” stimuli are referred to, 
respectively, as “rod” and “cone aftereffects.” Since 
these aftereffects greatly prolong the response to a given 
stimulus, they must degrade the ability of the visual 
system to resolve stimuli in the time domain. For the rod 
late RP, this problem is handled by suppression of the 
rod late RP at photopic intensities, apparently by a cone- 
initiated pathway acting through the horizontal cell as 
inhibitory interneuron. The cone aftereffect, which 
occurs only at high photopic intensities, is quickly 
dissipated by light adaptation at those intensities (i.e., 
light adaptation is highly effective in protecting against 
the cone aftereffect). The cones are thus capable of 
resolving stimuli in the time domain at considerably 
higher stimulus intensities than would otherwise be 
possible. This provides a significant upward extension of 
the intensity range of useful vision. (French, German & 
Russian summaries) (23 ref) — Journal abstract. 

10544. Whitten, David N. & Brown, Kenneth T. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Photopic suppression of 
monkey's rod receptor potential, apparently by a cone- 
initiated lateral inhibition. Vision Research, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 13(9), 1629-1658.—Isolated the late receptor poten- 
tial (RP) in macaque monkeys by clamping the retinal 
circulation at the optic disc. Just after isolation, the late 
RP from all retinal areas was pure cone in origin when 
elicited by stimulus intensities well above cone threshold. 
At constant photopic intensity, however, a slow decaying 
rod contribution appeared in the late RP of the 
Peripheral retina soon after clamping. After its appear- 
ance by hypoxia, the rod late RP was present throughout 
the photopic intensity range. When the late RP was 
isolated by infusing pentobarbital into the vitreous 
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humor, responses to photopic intensities were pure cone 
at concentrations just sufficient to isolate the late RP. At 
higher concentrations, a rod contribution appeared in 
both the response form and the spectral response curve, 
and this effect was reversible. With either isolation 
method, a pure rod late RP could always be seen by 
lowering stimulus intensity into the Scotopic range, 
(French, German & Russian summaries) (55 ref) 
—Journal summary. 


Physiological Processes 


10545. Agnew, H. W. & Webb, W. B. (U. Florida) The 
influence of time course variables on REM sleep. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. X3), 
131-133.—Examines the effect of age, length of prior 
wakefulness, length of sleep, and a circadian influence 
on REM sleep, using data taken from prior research. Age 
is a major determinant of REM amount up to the early 
teens, but has little effect thereafter. Length of prior 
wakefulness has little or no effect on REM amount, 
Length of sleep has a major influence on REM amount, 
with longer sleep times producing greater amounts of this 
type of sleep. There is a strong circadian effect on REM, 
with early night sleep periods producing little REM and 
early morning periods a relatively great amount of REM. 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. ? 

10546. Barbaree, Н. E. & Harding, R. К. (Queen's О, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Free-operant avoidance 
behavior and gastric ulceration in rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 269-271.—14 Fischer 
344 young adult female rats trained to perform a free- 
operant wheel-turn avoidance response had pH 
lesions but their yoked controls did not. The mud 
constitutes a replication of J. V. Brady's “Executive m 
experiment but with random assignment of anima Bn 
conditions and demonstrates that a free-operant avoid- 
ance schedule is ulcerogenic. З Шаһ, 

10547. Beamer, Virginia & Shapiro, Alvin Р. (U. | 
Medical Center) Comparison of pressor and adrera 
responses derived from direct and indirect methods с 
cardiovascular testing. Psychosomatic Me 
1973(Mar), Vol. 35(2), 112-120.—Compared the ns 
ence of invasive vs noninvasive methods of measurem| 
on cardiovascular responses to noxious ur ss 
healthy male 18-28 yr old volunteers serve ‘i ‘iat 
Several biochemical correlates of adrenergic stimula! dé 
also were determined. The effects of novelty E Wr 
experiment also was evaluated by analyzing the ЕП 
the order and type of testing. Data indicate а m 
urinary excretion of epinephrine prior to кы кат 
Ist procedural day independent of whether the E 
was done by direct or indirect techniques. There Wete g 
other differences related to the order of testita 
differences were noted in the cardiovascular ТЕЗ е 
the biochemical measurements related to wie 
testing was done by direct or indirect techni ee ol 
degree of response of the biochemical corre magni- 
adrenergic stimulation did not correlate with the mulus 
tude of cardiovascular response. Therefore, nes dolo 
responses were not affected by the type of met techolá- 
used. However, a novelty effect was shown in cà norepi- 
mine excretion, affecting epinephrine but not = 
nephrine. Lack of correlation between the degr 
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response of the cardiovascular system and the degree of 
activation of the adrenergic system as indicated bio- 
chemically, supports the concept that the former is 
determined by the intrinsic vascular sensitivity of the 
patient, whereas the latter indicates primarily his degree 
of emotional arousal.—Journal abstract. 

10548. Berenson, P. J. & Robertson W. С. 
Temperature. In J. F. Parker & V. К. West (Eds), 
Bioastronautics data book. (2nd ed.) Washington, DG 
NASA Scientific & Technical Information Office, 1973. 
viii, 930 p. $7.50.—Discusses physiological parameters 
related to human thermal interactions (e.g., thermoregu- 
latory mechanisms and skin properties), energy balance 
and heat transfer equations, comfort criteria, heat and 
cold stress and human performance, and types of 
thermal clothing. A computer program which includes 
most concepts of body temperature regulation in various 
conditions is appended. (5 p ref) 

10549. Berry, Charles A. (National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration, Washington, D.C.) Weightless- 
ness. In J. F. Parker & V. R. West (Eds.), Bioastronautics 
data book. (2nd ed.) Washington, D.C.: NASA Scientific 
& Technical Information Office, 1973. viii, 930 p. $7.50. 
—Reviews data on the physiological effects of weight- 
lessness on humans, the effects of zero gravity on 
performance, and methods of counteracting the effects 
of weightlessness. Findings from manned space flights 
are presented. (3 p ref) 

10550. Blanchard, Edward B. & Young, Larry D. (U. 
Mississippi, Medical Center, Jackson) Of promises and 
evidence: A reply to Engel. Psychological Bulletin, 
1974(Jan) Vol. 81(1), 44-46.—Although the authors 
basically agree with B. T. Engels's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 
6) criticism of their definition of "clinically significant 
effect," very strong exception is taken to his overall 
evaluation of the clinical biofeedback field. It is argued 
that inconclusive evidence for clinical efficacy of 
biofeedback in cardiovascular problems chiefly reflects 
the faulty methodology of the studies reviewed. 

10551. Boros, Jülius. (Comenius U., Philosophical 
Faculty, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [The influence of 
PSychomotor activity on blood-pressure changes.] 
(Slok) Psychologica: Zbornik Filozofickej Fakulty U. 
Komenského, 1971, Vol. 22(11), 39-50.—Analyzed results 
Obtained by measuring blood pressure in 3 different 
variants during the acquisition of simple motor habits. 
Results support the hypotheses that (a) when various 
ey variables (the length and rate of motion, 
the weight of carried objects) are present, blood pressure 
Would change appropriately; and (b) the acquisition 
еа for motor habits in various groups of Ss would 
сое with the measured values of blood pressure. 
of ings do not support the hypothesis that the process 
gie action would lead to a decrease of blood pressure 
bE the experimental sessions when compared with that 
maed ш а quiet state. Increasing requirements of 
m Psychological processes (perception, attention, 
s EOD were reflected in changes of blood pressure. 
He differences were found between the succes- 
pm пен of more complicated motion stereotypes 

Y n increase of the recorded systolic blood pressure. 

rman summary)— English summary. 


10547-10554 


10552. Bourguignon, А. & Нитегу, R. (А. Chenevier 
Hosp., Creteil, France) [Vigilance, sleep and dream.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(3), 407-422. 
— Discusses dreams and their significance. It is noted 
that until Freud, dreams were not the object of any 
authentic scientific enterprise. In 1953, neuropsychology 
of the dream was born when Aserinsky and Kleitman 
isolated a physiological indicator of dream activity: 
rapid ocular movements. The states of awakeness, 
sleeping, and dreaming are discussed. The Ist state is the 
most complex, susceptible to adaptations according to 
changing influences in the exterior world. The 2nd state 
has 4 phases, ranging from lesser to greater depth. The 
function of the dream is discussed in the following 
contexts: diverse theories, stimulation, discharge, substi- 
tution, and linking.—C. Kokkinis. 

10553. Breese, G. R., et al. (U. North Carolina, 
Medical School, Child Development Inst., Chapel Hill) 
Induction of adrenal catecholamine synthesising en- 
zymes following mother-infant separation. Nature-New 
Biology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 246(151), 94-96.—Investigated 
whether alterations in levels of catecholamine synthesiz- 
ing enzymes and adrenal choline acetylase activity 
occurred concomitantly with the “protest” stage during 
mother-infant separation in 6 infant rhesus monkeys. 
Brain analyses of Ss were made 6 days after separation 
from the mother, and results were compared with those 
from 4 controls. The data show that adrenal tyrosine 
hydroxylase, dopamine-B-hydroxylase, phenylethanola- 
mine- N-methyl transferase, and choline acetylase 
activity were markedly elevated in Ss compared with 
controls. Serotonin was significantly elevated in the 
hypothalamus, but catecholamine levels were not signifi- 
cantly changed. It is suggested that increased neural 
activity caused the alterations. (35 ref)—B. McLean. 

10554. Bronson, F. H. (U. Texas) Establishment of 
social rank among grouped male mice: Relative effects 
on circulating FSH, LH, and corticosterone. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5) 947-951.—224 
previously-isolated СЕ-1 male mice were grouped 4 per 
cage, killed after periods of time ranging from | hr to l4 
days, and their plasma assayed for corticosterone, FSH, 
and LH. Dominant and subordinate ranks were easily 
separable after 24 hr for comparison with each other and 
with isolated controls that were also killed throughout 
the 14-day experimental period. The l-hr responses to 
grouping, during which all males were fighting intensely 
to establish rank, included a 5—6 fold increase in plasma 
corticosterone and concurrent depressions in circulating 
gonadotropins, 1975 for FSH, and a dramatic 9476 for 
LH. Plasma corticosterone returned to base levels 
between Days 1 and 3 in the case of dominant males and 
between Days 3 and 6 for subordinates. Adaptation was 
also observed for FSH in the plasma of dominants but 
later than that occurring for corticosterone. Plasma FSH 
in subordinates and circulating LH among both relative 
ranks were still depressed at the end of the 14-day 
period. A reciprocal relationship between adrenocortical 
activity and gonadotropin secretion was thus observed 
only during the early phases of dominance-subordina- 
tion establishment. Thereafter, secretory patterns for 
these 3 hormones functioned independently. Seminal 
vesicles were little affected by grouping, but mear 
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preputial weight increased markedly and progressively 
among dominant males and decreased with time in 
subordinates. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10555. Davies, T. W. & De Monchaux, Cecily. (British 
Antarctic Survey, London, England) Mood changes in 
relation to personality and the excretion of 3-methoxy- 
4-hydroxy-mandelic acid. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1973(May), Vol. 35(3), 205-214.—Studied 9 young men 
over the course of 1 yr as they went about their normal 
daily tasks on an Antarctic base. Records of mood 
changes were related to personality and the urinary 
excretion of 3-methoxy-4-hydroxy-mandelic acid (a 
catecholamine metabolite). The Hysteroid-Obsessoid 
Questionnaire was administered at the beginning and 
end of the experimental year. Ss with an obsessoid 
personality tended to experience more unpleasant moods 
than hysteroid Ss, and to show a greater physiological 
response to these moods. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10556. Dawson, Michael E. & Biferno, Michael A. 
(Gateways Hosp., Andrew Norman Research Center, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Concurrent measurement of aware- 
ness and electrodermal classical conditioning. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 
55-62.— Presented a discrimination GSR classical condi- 
tioning paradigm embedded within a masking task to 56 
college students. The probability that Ss would become 
aware of the relation between the CS and the UCS was 
experimentally manipulated using verbal instructions. In 


. addition, technique was devised which permitted the 


measurement of awareness concurrent with the measure- 
ment of conditioning. The CS-UCS interval was divided 
into 2 subintervals: a short-latency orienting response 
(OR) interval and a longer-latency anticipatory response 
(AR) interval. Results reveal that GSR. discrimination 
conditioning in the OR and AR interval occurred (a) 
only among individual Ss who were aware, (b) only 
among groups of Ss for whom the probability of 
awareness was experimentally facilitated, and (c) only at 
the time that awareness was expressed. Data are 
consistent with the hypothesis that awareness of the 
CS-UCS relation is a necessary but not sufficient factor 
in GSR discrimination classical conditioning. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10557. De Lee, Claire. (Born-Bunge Foundation, 
Berchem-Anvers, Belgium) [Ocular movements during 
paradoxical sleep and ""dysmaturity."] (Fren) Acta 
Neurologica Belgica, 1973(Mar), Vol. 73(2, 81-87. 
— Compared the oculomotor activity of 11 underweight 
newborns during paradoxical sleep with that of 3 
Mongolian and 5 normal newborns of the same 
gestational age. Results show some similarities between 
the underweight and Mongoloid Ss. Compared to 
normals, these 2 groups had a smaller density of short 
sleep intervals, less sleep episodes with ocular move- 
ments, and smaller variability in short intervals during 
consecutive episodes.— English abstract. 

10558. Engel, Bernard T. (Baltimore City Hosp., 
National Inst. of Child Health & Human Development, 
Gerontology Research Center, Md.) Comment on self- 
control of cardiac functioning: A promise as yet 
unfulfilled. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1), 
43.—Criticizes E. B. Blanchard and L. D. Young's (see 
PA, Vol. 50:175) definition of a clinically significant 
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A 
heart rate change, and that only 1 tachyarrhythmia 
(sinus tachycardia) is exclusively a heart rate problem, | 


10559. Faure, Henri. (U. Paris V-Rene Descartes, 
France) [Toward a taxonomy of hypnagogic and 
parahypnagogic states.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1972-1973, Vol. 26(17-18), 904-912.— Presents a review 
of relevant literature to provide a structure of concepts 
related to psychic activities at the basis of hypnagogic 
states (diverse forms of sleep) and parahypnagogic states 
(marginal forms, “fringes”) of sleep. (26 ref)—Z. M. 
Cantwell. 

10560. Folga, Jósef; Michalski, Andrzej; Turlejski, 
Krzysztof & Zernicki, Boguslaw. (Nencki Inst. of Experi- 
mental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Eye-movement record- 
ing with a tensometric method in the pretrigeminal cat. 
Acta Neurobiologiae Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 
655-658.—Describes a simple method for recording the 
vertical ocular fixation reflex of the cat after pretrigemi- 
nal transection which allows continuous monitoring of 
eye position. An experiment is described to illustrate the 
method. 

10561. Fraser, T. Morris. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Rotary acceleration. In J. F. Parker & V. R. 
West (Eds.), Bioastronautics data book. (2nd ed.) Wash- 
ington, D.C.: NASA Scientific & Technical Information 
Office, 1973. viii, 930 p. $7.50.—Reviews data on 
subjective reactions, performance, and tolerance of 
humans under conditions of rotary acceleration (i.e. 
when the axis of rotation passes through the body, not as 
in rotating rooms or centrifuges) The physiological 
effects of rotary acceleration (e.g., cardiovascular re- 
sponses) are also reviewed. (18 ref) К 

10562. Fraser, T. Morris. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Sustained linear acceleration. In J. F. Parker & 
V. К. West (Eds.), Bioastronautics data book. (2nd ed.) 
Washington, D.C.: NASA Scientific & Technical Infor- 
mation Office, 1973. viii, 930 p. $7.50.— Presents data 
from recent studies of the subjective and physiological 
responses (e.g., renal output; cardiovascular, cerebral, 
and pulmonary functions; and visual responses), toler- 
ance, and performance (e.g. control and tracking) of 
humans under conditions of sustained positive, negative, 
backward, and forward acceleration. (3%, p ref) 

10563. Gastaut, Н. (U. Aix-Marseille, France) [The 
active phenomena of sleep (most particularly night 
mares and dreams) associated with a hypnic mental 
activity.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. n 
397-406.—Research on sleep has confirmed that epIsoC* 
ic phenomena of sleep are independent of йе 
Results of research on the development of hypnic menta 
activity are presented. The sleep of 200 Ss on the EC 
night were studied. Polygraphic apparatus was use р 
register cerebral activity in a systematic and continuou! 
fashion. Results indicate that (a) active phenomena 
during sleep not accompanied by appreciable changes” 
polygraphic expression include motor, psychic, T 
psychosensory activities; (b) certain phenomena W! ae 
are inseparable from sleep cause a slight change in © 
registrations of the polygraph; and (c) aberrations У 
sleep which cause a marked change in the expression m 
the polygraph are those which disturb the sync 
tion of the deepest rhythms of the S.—C. Kokkin* 
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10564. Hall, Robert D. & Hicks, Bruce L. (Massachu- 
setts Inst. of Technology, Research Lab. of Electronics) 
Two somatic eyelid reflexes in the albino rat. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 167—176.—Describes 
an experiment in which eyelid responses to air puffs 
directed at the cornea of the rat was shown to result from 
the activation of 2 reflexes. 21 male albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats served as Ss. A brief early component of the 
response resulted from stimulation of the eyelids, 
especially the eyelashes. The larger, later component was 
initiated by stimulation of the cornea. Branches of the 
trigeminal nerve comprising the afferent limbs of the 2 
reflexes were identified in physiological experiments by 
selective denervation of the upper eyelid, the lower 
eyelid, or globe, and by anatomical procedures. Respon- 
ses of single orbicularis oculi motoneurons, recorded 
from a dorsal group of cells in the facial nucleus, indicate 
that both reflexes are served, in part at least, by the same 
motoneurons. A pause of contraction in responses to air 
puffs when spontaneous activity is present suggests that 
orbicularis oculi has Golgi tendon organs. The early 
response of the eyelash reflex habituates and differs in 
this respect from the early component of the human 
orbicularis oculi reflex. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10565. Hornick, Richard J. Vibration. In J. F. Parker 
& V. R. West (Eds.), Bioastronautics data book. (2nd ed.) 
Washington, D.C.: NASA Scientific & Technical 
Information Office, 1973. viii, 930 p. $7.50.—Reviews the 
results of studies on the effects of vibration on human 
tracking proficiency, reaction time, visual responses, 
Physiological processes, tolerance limits, biodynamic 
Tesponses, and subjective reactions. The interaction of 
vibration with other environmental conditions (е.р., 
acceleration) is considered. (5 p ref) 

10566. Janowsky, David S.; Berens, Stephen C. & 
Davis, John M. (Vanderbilt U., Medical School) Correla- 
lions between mood, weight, and electrolytes during 
the menstrual cycle: A renin-angiotensin-aldosterone 
hypothesis of premenstrual tension. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1973(Mar), Vol. 35(2), 143-154.—Studied 11 
lemale 18-23 yr old volunteers over a total of 15 
menstrual cycles under controlled conditions which 
included a constant sodium and caloric diet. Daily 
Weights, urinary potassium-sodium ratios and self-evalu- 
ations of negative affect were obtained. The different 
Variables changed throughout the menstrual cycle, 
Increased in the luteal-premenstrual and early menstrual 
Phases, and decreased at other times. The potassium- 
Enim ratio and weight changes suggest that activation 
f the Tenin-angiotensin-aldosterone system may under- 
an аот Cases in psychopathology linked to the menstrual 
e ©, possibly through effects on central neurotransmit- 
7 (64 ref) — Journal abstract. 

т. Laborit, Н. (Boucicaut Hosp., Paris, France) 
ы! biological bases of wakefulness, attention, 
1972 тсе, and sleep.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 
Ie | ol. 4(3), 453-487.— Discusses general and physio- 
ti A al considerations in the following contexts: habitua- 
cong Attention, awakeness, and the phenomena of 
Je се Sleep is examined in the following contexts: 
d sleep, desynchronized sleep, the neurophysiological 
RE neuromodulators, and a neurobiological model. 

5 concluded that the relations found between the 
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hypothalamus and its automations and the affective 
brain rest on biochemical mechanisms. These relations 
have a common factor: protein (protéique) synthesis. (9 p 
ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

10568. Lat, J.; Pavlik, A. & Jakoubek, B. (Czechoslo- 
vak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) 
Interrelations between individual differences in excita- 
bility levels, habituation-rates and the incorporation of 
^ C-leucine into brain and nonbrain proteins in rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 131—137. 
—Selected from a population of 60 male albino Wistar 
rats, 12 Ss with a low, intermediate, and high nonspecific 
excitability level (NEL). Ss were retested for stability of 
NEL scores and the individual rates of habituation to 
visual stimulation were ascertained. In these Ss, the 
incorporation of “C-leucine into proteins was deter- 
mined in 4 brain regions (parietal cortex, pyriform 
cortex, the hippocampus, and the midbrain), the liver, 
and adrenals. Close positive correlations were found 
between L and the specific radioactivity of proteins of 
different brain and nonbrain structures. Specific radioac- 
tivities of proteins were more intimately associated with 
excitability than with the habituation rate. On the basis 
of intercorrelation analysis, the existence of a general 
factor is suggested, which codetermines both excitability 
and the incorporation of “C-leucine into proteins of the 
brain, liver, and adrenals. This factor is tentatively 
identified with the dynamics of energy metabolism. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10569. Lisper, H. O.; Laurell, H. & Stening, G. (U. 
Uppsala, Sweden) Effects of experience of the driver on 
heart-rate, respiration-rate, and subsidiary reaction 
time in a three hours continuous driving task. Ergonom- 
ics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(4), 501-506.—Hypothesized that 
there would be differences in effects of continuous 
driving on experienced and inexperienced drivers. 10 
male 18-26 yr old undergraduates served as Ss; inexperi- 
enced Ss all had new driver's licenses and a total driving 
distance of less than 2,000 km, while experienced Ss all 
worked as parttime taxi drivers and had an annual 
mileage of more than 20,000 km. The 270-km test drive 
was conducted on a 4-lane highway. Heart rate and 
reaction time (RT) to an auditory stimulus were recorded 
for each S during the drive. Inexperienced Ss had 
marked increases in RT while experienced Ss showed 
decreases. Decreases in heart rate were significantly 
greater for the experienced group (p < .01). RT was 
considered to be the more important variable in 
evaluating the effects of long distance driving. A change 
in approach in studying driving fatigue is recommended. 
(French & German summaries)—L. Gorsey. 

10570. Lown, Bernard; Verrier, Richard & Corbalan, 
Ramon. (Harvard U., School of Public Health, Boston) 
Psychologic stress and threshold for repetitive ventricu- 
lar response. Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4114), 
834-836.— Tested 5 dogs in 2 different conditions to 
measure the threshold for ventricular fibrillation in 
stressful and nonstressful environments. Results show 
that psychologically stressful surroundings reduced the 
threshold of the S's ventricle for repetitive response. 
Elicitation of such a response indicates the presence of 
electrical instability and a predisposition to ventricular 
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fibrillation, the mechanism of sudden death—Journal 
abstract. 

10571. MacEwen, J. D. (SysteMed Corp., Dayton, O.) 
Toxicology. In J. F. Parker & V. К. West (Eds.), 
Bioastronautics data book. (2nd ed.) Washington, D.C.: 
NASA Scientific & Technical Information Office, 1973. 
viii, 930 p. $7.50.—Reviews data on oxygen toxicity, the 
effects of variations in oxygen partial pressure on 
toxicity, the toxicity values of fuels and oxidizers used in 
manned spacecraft, the physiological effects of carbon 
monoxide, exposure and threshold limits of toxic 
substances, kinds of spacecraft contaminants and their 
effects, and water quality standards for space missions. 
(7p ref) 

10572. Mathieu, Mireille & Ducharme, Raymond. (U. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada) [Variations in the heart rate 
of albino rats during the establishment of operant 
ss conditioning.] (Fren) Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
i 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 334-342.—Describes 2 experi- 
ments in which Sprague-Dawley albino rats (М = 18) 
were trained in a Skinner box under 23 hrs of water 
deprivation. Heart rate was recorded during training and 
overtraining. There were 3 successive phases in the 
variation of heart rate: acceleration during the Ist 4 
training sessions; deceleration during early stabilization 
of performance; and stabilization of heart rate during 
overtraining. These 3 phases correspond to the steps 
leading to the automatization of the motor response. (27 
ref)— English summary. 

10573. Menzel, R. (Technical U., Darmstadt, W. 
Germany) Evidence for color receptors in the hymenop- 
teran eye obtained from selective adaptation experi- 
mm T.-I.-T. Journal of Life Sciences, 1973, Vol. 3(3), 

„10574. Mitchell, Edgar D. Noetics: The emerging 
Science of consciousness. Psychic, 1973(Apr), Vol. 4(4), 
18-20.—Describes the foundations and philosophical 
origins of noetics, the empirical investigation of states of 
consciousness. Areas of relevant research including 
meditation, biofeedback, linguistics and "artificial intelli- 
gence," and thanatology are considered. 

10575. Mouret, J. & Jouvet, M. (Medical School, Lab. 

of Experimental Medicine, Lyon, France) [Neurobiology 
of paradoxical sleep: Report & discussion.] (Fren) 
Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(4), 625-644.— Presents 
à report and discussion of neurobiological research on 
paradoxical sleep. It is noted that explanation of 
concepts on the functional states of the CNS indicates 
the special place reserved by man for his dreaming 
activities. Characteristics of paradoxical sleep are shown 
in polygraphic form; it appears in the adult under 
normal conditions after a period of classic sleep and in 
the absence of other central or peripheral phenomena. 
Research indicates that paradoxical sleep is anatomically 
independent of other functions of the nervous System. 
Neuropharmacology of paradoxical sleep is discussed in 
the following contexts: intervention of catecholamines, 
intervention of cholinergic mechanisms, and fatty acids. 
The functional dependence of paradoxical sleep is also 
discussed. (44 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

10576. Murray, Raymond H. & McCally, Michael. 
(Indiana U., Medical School) Combined environmental 
stresses. In J. F. Parker & V. R. West (Eds, 
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Bioastronautics data book. (2nd ed.) Washington, D.C; 
NASA Scientific & Technical Information Office, 1973, 
viii, 930 p. $7.50.—Reviews data from laboratory studies 
of human tolerance levels, physiological responses, and 
performance during simultaneous or sequential exposure 
to 2 or more environmental stresses (e.g., acceleration, 
noise, and heat). Measurement techniques and other 
methodological aspects of the research are also consid- 
ered. (7 p ref) 

10577. Olivier-Martin, N.; Schieber, J. Р. & Muzet, A. 
(National Center of Scientific Research, Center of 
Bioclimatic Studies, Strasbourg, France) [Responses to 
questionnaires on nighttime and daytime sleep while 
experiencing sleep disturbances through four levels of 
airplane позе] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1972-1973, Vol. 26(17-18), 972-994.— Compared inter- 
mediate and consecutive effects of sleep disturbance 
through 4 levels of airplane noise. 19-24 yr old volunteer 
Students served as Ss. Audiogram recordings of Ss’ 
Tesponses were made at scheduled intervals during 4 
days and 3 nights. Ss completed questionnaires on night 
and daytime sleep, reporting on quality and quantity of 
various aspects. Data analysis was designed to relate 
physiological and personality characteristics of Ss to 
responses on questionnaires. Preliminary analysis indi- 
cated immediate subjective effects manifested in report- 
ed difficulty in getting to sleep, diminution in quality of 
sleep, and alteration in patterns of waking. Female Ss 
reported secondary effects. Differences were found 
between male and female Ss in the subjective assessment 
and actual state of sleep. (15 ref)—Z. M. Cantwell. 

10578. Olmedo, Esteban L.; Kirk, Roger E. & Suarez, 
Е. Martin. (Baylor U.) Effects of environmental varia- 
tion on arousal during vigilance performance. Perceptu- 
al & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1251-1257. 
—Investigated the effects of environmental variation on 
the arousal level of Ss performing a simple visual 
vigilance task. 2 independent variables, constant- vs 
variable-intensity lighting and constant- vs bh 
intensity white noise, provided 4 experimental condi- 
tions. Ss were 40 male undergraduates, who monitored a 
choice reaction time display during 2 90-min зе 
Arousal was measured at the beginning and end of PG 
session by means of a self-report checklist. With variat Я 
noise, there was а greater decrease in general b 
and a greater increase in deactivation-sleep un ШШ 
variable- than under constant-intensity lighting. M. 
variable lighting, there was a greater increase T 
deactivation-sleep under variable than under consta 
intensity of noise. Correlations among arousal d 
probability of detection in the vigilance task MS 
general low and insignificant. No support was foun d 
the prediction from arousal theory that environs 
variation enhances vigilance performance by maintà 
ing a general state of arousal.—Journal abstract. exi 

10579. Pagel, James, et al. (U. Alabama, Me ер 
School, Birmingham) The relationship of REMIS 
with learning and memory in mice. Behavioral E 
1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 383-388.—Tested the hypot and 
that there is a correlation between paradoxical sleep e 
learning capabilities in mice, with the best EE 
having the highest percentage of paradoxical SS 
different inbred strains of mice and random-bred 
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mice (N = 165) were implanted with cortical electrodes 
and EEG criteria of their sleep studied. A significant 
positive correlation was found between the amount of 
aradoxical sleep and learning ability on active avoid- 
ance tasks. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10580. Paré, William P. & Houser, Vincent P. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Pavlovian Research 
Lab., Perry Point, Md.) Activity and food-restriction 
effects on gastric glandular lesions in the rat: The 
activity-stress ulcer. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 213-214.—Housed 18 60-day-old 
and 18 110-day-old Sprague-Dawley rats in standard 
activity cages and fed all Ss 1 hr a day for 21 days. 10 60- 
day-old and 5 110-day old Ss died before the end of the 
experiment. All Ss that died had extensive lesions in 
glandular portions of the stomach. Controls housed in 
standard cages and also fed 1 hr each day, did not die. 
Experimental Ss that died were more active than 
experimental Ss that survived, and ate less than survivors 
and normal controls. This experimental technique is 
proposed as a new animal model for studying gastroin- 
testinal pathology.—Journal abstract. 

10581. Pinsker, Harold M.; Hening, Wayne A.; Carew, 
Thomas J. & Kandel, Eric R. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, 
Marine Biomedical Inst., Galveston) Long-term sensiti- 
zation of a defensive withdrawal reflex in aplysia. 
Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 182(4116), 1039-1042.—Con- 
ducted experiments with Aplysia californica(N = 108). 
When a weak tactile stimulus was applied to the siphon, 
S withdrew the siphon between the parapodia. This 
defensive withdrawal reflex could be facilitated (sensi- 
tized) if the S was previously given 4 days of training, 
consisting of 4 brief noxious stimuli each day. The 
sensitization of the reflex lasted for up to 3 wks after 
training and was mediated by the abdominal ganglion 
which also mediates long-term habituation. This prepa- 
ration may provide a system for analyzing the neural 
mechanism of long-term behavioral modifications of 
complexity which is intermediate between habituation 
and associative learning. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10582. Podvigin, N. F. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad) [The mechanism 
of operative memory in the visual system.] (Russ) 
Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1972(Apr), Vol. 58(4), 
592-594.—Proposes, on the basis of results of several 
experiments and reports in the literature, that retention 
in operative memory of information about a stimulus 
takes place because of the duration of the impulse signal 
introducing the stimulus into the neural networks of the 
Visual system and is possibly connected with the impulse 
Signals of the neurons responding to the stimulus by 
phased reactions. If a decrease in image contrast leads to 
the appearance of phased responses in visual cortex 
neurons, then, given a mechanism of operative memory 
that serves neuronal phased-impulse sendings, the 
reduction in contrast will lead to an increase in volume 
and retention of information in memory.—J. Larsen. 

10583. Rakover, Sam S. & Levita, Zeev. (Haifa U. 
Jerusalem, Israel) Heart rate accelerations as a function 
of anticipation time for task performance and reward. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 28(1), 39-43.—Measured the heart rate of 48 college 
Students while they waited designated short or long 
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periods of time either to perform a rewarding task or to 
receive a reward only. Heart rate did not accelerate if Ss 
were kept waiting only to receive a reward, but it did 
increase in Ss waiting to perform the rewarding task; this 
acceleration increased as the waiting period was extend- 
ed. Results indicate that it is possible to produce a 
phenomenon similar to S. Breznitz’s “incubation of 
threat” (i.e, heart rate acceleration over time when Ss 
are expecting an unavoidable electric shock) with Ss 
expecting to perform a rewarding task.—Journal abstract. 

10584. Rossi, Ernest L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The dream-protein hypothesis. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 1094-1097.—Consid- 
ers that recent studies of learning and memory indicate 
that new experience is encoded by means of protein 
synthesis in brain tissue. The literature on diet, nutrition, 
dreams, and REM sleep is reviewed, and support is 
found for the hypothesis that dreaming is a process of 
psychophysiological growth that involves the synthesis or 
modification of protein structures in the brain and that 
serves as the organic basis for new developments in the 
personality. A series of experiments to test further the 
validity of this hypothesis is outlined, and implications of 
this research for a psychosynthetic orientation in 
psychotherapy are discussed. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10585. Schneider, P. B. & Henry, R. (U. Lausanne, 
Psychiatric Polyclinic, Switzerland) [To sleep and to 
dream.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(4), 
833-840.— Discusses the states of sleeping and dreaming. 
Normal man requires 6-8 hrs/day of sleep, i.e., / of his 
life. Thus the images or dreams he experiences during 
this time assume a great importance. The neurophysiolo- 
gy of sleep has discovered that the centers of wakefulness 
and of sleep are in the cerebral trunk and in the median 
region of the thalamus. These centers touch on numerous 
cerebral structures.—C. Kokkinis. 

10586. Selye, Hans. (U. Montreal, Inst. of Experimen- 
tal Medicine & Surgery, Quebec, Canada) The evolution 
of the stress concept. American Scientist, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 61(6), 692-699.—Defines stress as the nonspecific 
response of the body to any demand made upon it to 
adapt, whether that demand produces pain or pleasure. 
Complete freedom from stress is considered incompati- 
ble with the maintenance of life. The first scientific 
analysis of stress occurred in 1936 when 3 biological 
effects of noxious stimulation (enlarged adrenal cortex, 
shrunken lymphatic structures, and gastric ulcers) were 
isolated. Since these beginnings, 3 essentially distinct 
stress adaptors have been studied: nervous, immunologic 
and phagocytic, and hormonal mechanisms. These 
mechanisms act either syntoxically (putting up with the 
aggressor), Or catatoxically (destroying it). The concept 
of heterostasis, superordinate to homeostasis, is suggest- 
ed as a new philosophy of life.—S. Denham. 

10587. Shershow, John C.; King, Allen & Robinson, 
Sumner. (U.S. Army Research Inst. of Environmental 
Medicine, Natick, Mass.) Carbon dioxide sensitivity and 
personality. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
35(2), 155-160.—33 U.S. Army enlisted men underwent 
3 or 4 trials of a rebreathing test for CO, sensitivity. 
During each trial the increase in the S's ventilation was 
related to increase in alveolar CO, Ss were also 
administered the MMPI. Elevations were noted on 
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— nearly all standard MMPI scales for low responders to 

CO,, with differences between high and low responders 

reaching statistical significance on several scales. Differ- 

ences in personality traits between high and low 

- responders to CO, suggest that this test may be useful for 
psychosomatic investigations. The interpretation of CO, 
sensitivity as an index of the excitatory level of the 
respiratory center in the medulla is discussed. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10588. Skarf, B. (Johns Hopkins U.) Development of 
binocular single units in the optic tectum of frogs raised 
with disparate stimulation to the eyes. Brain Research, 
1973, Vol. 51, 352-357.—Postsynaptic recordings from 
the tectum in response to visual stimulation were 
performed in frogs which had been raised as tadpoles 
either with 1 eye rotated 180°, with | eye covered with a 
skin graft to prevent patterned stimulation, or normally. 
Results show that the initial development of binocularly 
driven units in the Ss' optic tectum occurred in the 
absence of symmetrical visual stimulation of the 2 eyes 
and that normal binocular units persisted for up to 3 mo 
after metamorphosis in Ss reared with visual disparities. 
(21 ref)—B. Preilowski. 

10589. Tennes, Katherine & Carter, Douglas. (U. 
Colorado, Medical Center, Denver) Plasma cortisol 
levels and behavioral states in early infancy. Psychoso- 
matic Medicine, 1973(Mar), Vol. 35(2), 121-128.— Deter- 
mined plasma cortisol on 40 full-term infants on the 3rd 
day of life and examined relationships between cortisol 
and sex, birthweight, Apgar score, circumcision, and 
behavioral state. Plasma cortisol was found to correlate 
most closely with behavioral state. In 3 Ss plasma 

Cortisol was assessed at weekly or fortnightly intervals 
from 1-12 wks of age. Cortisol levels were found to vary 
more closely with behavioral state at the time the blood 
sample was taken than with changes in chronic irritabili- 
ty.—Journal abstract. 

10590. Wooley, Susan C. & Wooley, Orland W. 
(Cincinnati General Hosp., О.) Salivation to the sight 
and thought of food: A new measure of appetite. 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Mar), Vol. 35(2), 136-142. 
—Evaluated salivary response as a quantitative and 
objective measure of appetite, Salivation was measured 
by a simple technique using cotton dental rolls, before 
and during exposure of 4 21-30 yr old Ss to familiar 
foods. Increases in salivation occurred regularly when Ss 
looked at or thought of palatable food. The amount of 
salivation varied Significantly and meaningfully with 
manipulated deprivation and palatability and was 
correlated with Ss’ ratings of hunger (r = .75) and 
appeal of the food stimuli (r = 46). Results indicate 
that the measure reflects appetite by several criteria. 
Salivary responses to food stimuli were found to be 
attenuated when Ss did not expect to eat the food. Q3 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10591. Zucker, Irving & Stephan, Friedrich K. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Light-dark rhythms in hamster 
eating, drinking and locomotor behaviors. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol 11(2), 239-250.—Exposed 
adult hamsters (Mesocricetus auratus) to alternating 12-hr 
periods of light (L) and darkness; 99% of daily wheel- 
running activity occurred in the 12-hr dark (D) period. 
Water intake and food consumption also occurred more 
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commonly in the dark, but the extent to which these 
behaviors were displayed nocturnally, 85 and 58%, 
respectively, was significantly less than for wheel 
running. Activity cycles modulated drinking rhythms; 
nocturnal water intake was substantially reduced in Ss 
with access to wheels, while drinking during the light 
period was unaffected. Nocturnal drinking rhythms of Ss 
phase shifted very slowly after the L-D cycle was 
inverted; females required more than 40 days, whereas 
males reestablished their normal nocturnal drinking 
rhythms in approximately 25 days. This sex difference 
disappeared after males and females were gonadectom- 
ized. Wheel-running behavior of Ss phase shifted by 12 
hrs within 6-9 days of inversion of the L-D cycle. The 
great disparity in the rate of phase shifting of S activity 
and drinking rhythms suggests different central pace- 
makers for these behaviors or different sensitivities to 
changes in the L-D cycle in their respective phase- 
shifting and coupling mechanisms. Eating and drinking 
rhythms of blind Ss are described and compared to those 
of blind rats. Constant illumination (L-L) decreased 
water intake of males and females; loss of entrainment to 
the previous L-D cycle occurred more slowly than for 
rats maintained in L-L. Findings are consistent with the 
differential effects of constant light on rhythmic repro- 
ductive phenomena in the 2 species. It is concluded that 
hamster drinking and wheel-running behaviors are 
particularly appropriate endpoints for the analysis of 
neural and endocrine bases of circadian rhythmicity. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 


Genetics 


10592. Benzer, Seymour. (California Inst. of Technol- 
ogy) Genetic dissection of behavior. Scientific American, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 229(6), 24-37.— Describes the develop- 
ment of mosaic fruit flies, i.e., individuals in which some 
tissues are mutant and some have normal genotypes. 
Research is described which shows that such flies may be 
used to identify the genetic components of beheti 
trace their development, and locate the sites at whic 
they operate.—P. Tolin. 

10293. Boice, Robert. (U. Missouri) Stone (1932) 
revisited: What does his finding of superior maze 
learning in half-wild rats mean? Bulletin of the Po 
nomic Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 208-210.—20 ай: 
male rats (Rattus norvegieus) of wild and albino PAM 
outperformed both types of parent stocks of Da 
shuttlebox avoidance, thus replicating C. P. Stone. 
is not necessarily a demonstration of behavioral Hed 
sis, or hybrid vigor, as has been popularly pr. 
Demonstration of depression of learning ability in eit? 
parent strain awaits research with carefully inbred S 
of both wild and domestic rats. (26 ref)—Journa 
abstract. He 

10594. Hay, D. A. (La Trobe U., Bundoora, Vica 
Australia) Effects of genetic variation and си ШЕ 
conditions on the social behavior of Drosophila ur A 
gaster. Behavior Genetics, 1973(Jun), Vol. 3(2), 107- ie 
—Describes a simple and rapid scoring technique Са {0 
їп Drosophila psychogenetics and relates its resu ila 
some more elaborate ethological analyses of рта 
behavior. Behavioral differences between е 2 env! tion 
ments are interpreted in terms of different selec 
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pressures on activity and also on courtship and social 
behavior. Inferences about the adaptive value of behav- 
{ог are drawn from the cross between the 2 most extreme 
inbred lines. (24 ref.) 

10595. Perry, Arnon. (Tel Aviv U., Leon Recanti 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Israel) The 
effect of heredity on attitudes toward alcohol, ciga- 
rettes, and coffee. Journal: of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 275-277.—Administered a 20-item 
bipolar rating scale of attitudes toward alcohol drinking, 
cigarette smoking, and coffee drinking to 46 monozygot- 
ic and 38 dizygotic twins (age range 16—31 yrs). Genetic 
factors accounted for 51% of the variation in the attitude 
toward alcohol (p < .05), but results for cigarette 
smoking and coffee drinking were not significant. 
—Journal abstract. 

10596. Provine, William B. (Cornell U.) Geneticists 
and the biology of race crossing. Science, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 182(4114), 790-796.—Presents an historical review 
of the attitudes of British and American geneticists on 
the social significance of race crossing. The influence of 
the studies of F. Galton and of G. Mendel on late 19th 
and early 20th century thinking is discussed, emphasiz- 
ing the stress on “disharmonious combinations” caused 
by intermingling the genetic traits of different races. 
Serious questioning of this thesis is traced from the mid- 
1920s. A change in published statements on race crossing 
from condemnation to agnosticism to a certitude that 
race crossing is not biologically dangerous and may even 
lead to increased vigor is noted from the mid-1930s to 
1951 when the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization published its favorable 
review. It is pointed out that a similar controversy related 
to race crossing is now taking place concerning heredi- 
tary mental differences between races, pivoting around 
A. Jensen’s 1969 study. It is concluded that changing 
Social attitudes will probably influence this area of 
biology, regardless of the existence of little new scientific 
evidence, because history has shown that genetic views 
are closely meshed with social and political considera- 
tions. (44 ref)—B. McLean. 

10597. Vale, Jack В. (О. California, Berkeley) Role of 
behavior genetics in psychology. American Psychologist, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 28(10), 871-882.—Argues that the 
relevance of behavior genetics to psychology depends 
upon the extent to which it can alter its fundamental axis 
from one centering upon genetics to one centering upon 
behavior. Genetic models make assumptions which in 
behavior as a class are generally unmet, and at best 
provide information only about the operations of genes. 
Rather than a genetics of behaviors, the best use of 
genotype in behavioral analysis should be sought. This 
change would produce a behavior genetics perceived as a 
Benetically-aware psychology which concentrates upon 
mechanisms and allows for the systematic and simulta- 
adus consideration of variables of environmental origin. 

Tesearch strategies appropriate for a genetically-aware 
Psychology are discussed. (47 ref)—Author abstract. 
? 10598. Weiss, Volkmar. (German Academy of Sci- 
Bane Central Inst. of Philosophy, Div. of Sociology, 
Es in, E. Germany) [Examination of hypotheses con- 
ж T Subjects’ synchronous living relatives as a 
ethod in human genetics.] (Germ) Biometrische Zeit- 


schrift, 1973, Vol. 15(4), 259-270.—Administered a 
questionnaire about the professions and achievements of 
relatives of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd degree to the 346 
parents of winners of a German mathematics competi- 
tion. Occupations were classified according to hypotheti- 
cal genotypes, and it was assumed that an allele in the 
homozygous state was a prerequisite for performing 
highly technical mathematics. Results indicate that this 
hypothesis of autosomal-recessive inheritance of mathe- 
matical and technical talent is correct. Suggestions for 
further research combining the use of IQ tests and factor 
and discriminatory analyses with an algorithm for the 
optimal separation of genotypes are made. (20 ref) 
—English summary. 
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10599. Gould, Michael N. & Yatvin, Milton B. (U. 
Wisconsin, Radiobiology Research Lab., Madison) The 
effects of x-irradiation on the early stages of the 
memory system in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 177-179.—Investigated early stage 
radiosensitivity in male Sprague-Dawley rats. Ss were 
given dark avoidance training by a l-trial method 
employing electric shock as the unconditioned stimulus. 
Then they were either exposed to 2,000 R of whole body 
x-irradiation or sham irradiated. When Ss were tested 24 
hrs later, no difference could be detected between the 
groups. It is concluded that the early stages of the 
memory system appear to be relatively radioresistant. 
—Journal abstract. 

10600. Mikhail, A. A. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 6 
Canada) The effects of conditioned anxiety on the | 
recovery from experimental ulceration. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 115-122. 
— Compared the recovery from gastric ulcers in 20 male 
MNR rats divided randomly into an experimental group 
and a control group and tested periodically during 87 hrs 
in a series of 3 experiments. It was found that the 
recovery was not delayed in experimental Ss exposed to 
continuous shock stress (Exp I) or intermittent stress 
(Exp IL), relative to controls. It is argued that experimen- 
tal production of ulcers in rats occurred via reduced food 
intake and that this literature has doubtful relevance to 
the problem of peptic ulcer in man. (33 ref)—W. С. 
Shipman. 

10601. Small, Ernest & Beckstead, H. D. (Dept. of 
Agriculture, Biosystematics Research Inst, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Cannabinoid phenotypes in Cannabis 
sativa. Nature, 1973(Sep), Vol. 245(5421), 147-148.—An- 
alyzed the content of 350 stocks of Cannabis sativa for 
their contents of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol, cannabidiol, 
and cannabinol. 3 types of plants were distinguished on 
the basis of relative amounts of the cannabinoids. 

10602. Wise, Larry A. & Zimmermann, Robert R. (U. 
Montana) The effects of protein deprivation on domi- 
nance measured by shock avoidance competition and 
food competition. Behavioral Biolo: 1973(S У 
9(3), 317-329.— Hie ACD Мац 

(3), 29.—Measured dominance behavior of 18 
rhesus monkeys on either low- or high-protein diets using 
3 competition techniques. The appetitive measures 
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consisted of food competition in the Wisconsin General 
Test Apparatus and food competition in a parallel box 
"apparatus. The nonappetitive measure consisted of shock 
avoidance competition. Results indicate that Ss raised on 
low-protein diets were rated more dominant than Ss 
raised on high-protein diets on food competition, and 
that high-protein Ss were more dominant on avoidance 
competition. All 3 measurement techniques were stable, 
and the 2 appetitive measures were correlated highly. (18 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10603. Wright, Peter & Turner, Christopher. (U. 
Edinburgh, Scotland) Sex differences in body weight 
following gonadectomy and goldthioglucose injections 
in mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 
155-159. 


Brain & Electrical Stimulation & Lesions 


10604. Albert, D. J. & Mah, C. J. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Passive avoidance 
deficit with septal lesions: Disturbance of response 

inhibition or response acquisition? Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 205-213.—In 3 experiments 
interference with septal function by injection of a local 
anaesthetic (lidocaine hydrochloride) bilaterally into the 
lateral septal area of male hooded rats impaired 
acquisition of a passive avoidance response to an 
electrified water spout. This effect does not appear to be 
due to an impairment of performance since injections of 
lidocaine into the lateral septum of Ss which had 
previously acquired the passive avoidance tendency did 
not impair avoidance behavior. Injections of lidocaine 
during passive avoidance training did attenuate the 
tendency of the Ss to avoid the spout 24 hrs later even 
_ though there was no impairment of septal function at the 
time of testing. Results are interpreted as indicating that 
the septal area is involved in learning, and specifically in 
the establishment of inhibitory processes responsible for 
preventing a previously dominant response tendency 
from expressing itself behaviorally. (16 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
10605. Anichkov, S. V.; Borodkin, Yu. S. & Zaitsev, 
Yu. У. (USSR Academy of Medical Science, Inst. of 
Experimental Medicine, Leningrad) Direct action of 
amphetamine and its furane derivatives on the excita- 
bility of neurone populations in various cerebral 
structures. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(8), 
803-812.—Made recordings of spontaneous EEG and 
EEG reactions, evoked by stimulation of rabbit 
„(У = 98) brain structures by amphetamine and its furane 
derivatives. The direct action of amphetamine was 
characterized by a rise in the excitability of the neurone 
populations of the brain stem reticular formation and the 
paleocerebellar cortex, as well as by a stimulating effect 
upon the neurones of the hippocampus and medial 
thalamus. Amphetamine inhibited the induced activity of 
cortical neurones, but did not affect the excitability of 
the caudate nuclei or the neocerebellar cortex. The N- 
furfuryl-substituted derivatives of amphetamine exerted 
a pronounced depressant effect upon the neurone 
populations of the medial thalamus, the hippocampus, 
and the caudate nucleus. The substitution of the 
amphetamine molecule by certain furfuryl radicals 
liminished its stimulating action upon the reticular 
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formation of the midbrain and the paleocerebellum, as 
well as its inhibiting effect upon the excitability of the 
neurone populations in the brain cortex. (25 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10606. Atrens, Dale M.; Von Vietinghoff-Riesch, 
Francisca & Der-Karabetian, Aghop. (U. Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia) Reinforcement contrast effects 
on the rewarding and aversive components of intracra- 
nial stimulation. Learning & Motivation, 1973(Nov), Vol, 
4(4), 397-404.—23 albino Sprague-Dawley rats perform- 
ing a free-operant locomotor response in a shuttlebox to 
initiate and then escape medial diencephalic stimulation 
were tested daily on a randomized sequence of 3 
stimulation intensities. Despite l-hr interval between 
stimulation intensity changes, substantial and graded 
reinforcement contrast effects were obtained. “Elation” 
effects were obtained both on the rewarding (latency to 
initiate) and the aversive (latency to escape) components 
of stimulation, whereas "depression" effects were found 
only on the measure of reward.—Journal abstract. 

10607. Avery, David D. & Penn, Patricia E. (Colorado 
State U.) Effects of intrahypothalamic injections of 
adrenergic and cholinergic substances on behavioral 
thermoregulation and associated skin temperature 
levels in rats. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 1(2), 159-165.—Intrahypothalamic in- 
jections of carbachol and noradrenaline in Exp I in adult 
male Charles River rats (n = 6) led to hyper- and 
hypothermia, respectively, and differentially affected bar 
holding to escape heat. Cholinergic stimulation increased 
bar holding and adrenergic stimulation decreased the 
same response. In Exp II with 3 Ss it was found that skin 
temperatures associated with response onset and re- 
sponse offset were different following the neurochemical 
injections. Peripheral temperatures were maintained at 
lower levels with carbachol and were elevated with 
noradrenaline. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10608. Bakhuis, Walter L. & Corner, Michael A. 
(Central Inst. for Brain Research, Amsterdam, Nether- 
lands) Neural systems underlying climax movements in 
the domestic chicken. Developmental Psychobiology, 
1973(May), Vol. 6(3), 279-286.—Found that bilatera 
removal or disconnection of the entire telencephalon д 
the White Leghorn chick embryo failed to effect 
characteristic repetitive phasic behavior pattern um 
hatching, or "climax." Surgical disconnection of А 
spinal cord caused a minor facilitation of these QU 
typed motility bursts which persisted, otherwise ur 
tered, only above the level of transection. mis 
encroaching upon the anterior diencephalon s 
varying degrees of slowing down of the “hatch туй ч 
Continuous electrical stimulation of peripheral nerv S 
evoked typical bursts of hatching movements 11 2 
prevented from emerging from the egg, at interv: 
inversely related to the shock intensity employs 
Apparently, the forebrain at climax need only provi" ^ 
tonic excitatory outflow, with the patterning ahi A 
Tepetitive phasic discharges being accomplished М 
the brain stem. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. Simla. 

10609. Bhargava, Vinod. (Н. P. Medical Coll., PEA 
India) Cholinergic mechanism in the cerebral cortex: 
further study with acetyl-f-methylcholine (metha 


І. 
line). Japanese Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Аце), Ve 
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23(4), 431-436.—Used somatosensory evoked potentials 
produced by stimulation of the contralateral or the 
ipsilateral forepaw of male Sprague-Dawley CFE strain 
rats as a measure of activity in different neuronal 
population. Drugs were applied to the pial surface by 
using cortical-cup technique, and changes were meas- 
ured in the somatosensory evoked responses. Cortical 
application of acetylcholine and acetyl--methylcholine 
increased the amplitude of the repetitive after-discharges. 
No significant effect was seen on the primary complex. 
The effect of cholinomimetic drugs was blocked by 
benactyzine. It is suggested that the afferent pathways 
responsible for the repetitive after-discharges involve a 
cholinergic mechanism.—Journal abstract. 

10610. Carlisle, H. J. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
Schedule-induced polydipsia: Blockade by intrahypoth- 
alamic atropine. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
110), 139-143.—Atropine sulfate or atropine methyl 
nitrate infused into either the lateral hypothalamus or 
lateral preoptic area reduced the amount consumed by 
rats on an intermittent schedule of food reinforcement. 6 
adult female Sprague-Dawley rats served as Ss. Response 
and reinforcement rates were administered by drug 
treatment, but not to the same extent as water intake. 
Schedule-induced polydipsia was inhibited by central 
cholinergic blockade. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10611. Chung, S. H.; Gaze, R. M. & Stirling, R. V. 
(National Inst. for Medical Research, London, England) 
Abnornal visual function in Xenopus following strobo- 
scopic illumination. Nature-New Biology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
246(154), 186-189.—Compared the optic activity of 24 
adult frogs (Xenopus laevis), 15 of which had had the left 
optic nerve cut, with that of 32 controls. Experimental Ss 
Were kept in a stroboscopic visual environment for 4 mo. 
Evidence was found that normal visual input is needed 
to maintain the receptive field properties characteristic of 
adult amphibian retinal ganglion cells. 

10612. Costall, B. & Naylor, R. J. (U. Bradford, 
Postgraduate School of Studies in Pharmacology, Eng- 
land) The role of telencephalic dopaminergic systems in 
the mediation of apomorphine-stereotyped behaviour. 
European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973, Vol. 24(1), 
8-24.—Performed bilateral lesions of the ascending 
dopaminergic fibers in the lateral hypothalamus of male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Ss exhibited hypokinesia and mild 
catalepsy and, both in the acute and chronic stages 
following these lesions, the normal dose-dependent 
Stereotypic effect of intraperitoneal apomorphine was 
markedly reduced or abolished. An even greater reduc- 
tion was observed after pallidectomy although lesion of 
the caudate-putamen was without effect. Destruction of 
the ascending dopaminergic fibers to the mesolimbic 
System caused a reduction in intensity of apomorphine 
Stereotypy. A similar reduction was observed after lesion 
of the tuberculum olfactorium or nucleus accumbens 
Septi and following ablation of the nucleus amygdaloi- 
deus centralis, but was not modified by lesion of the stria 
terminalis. Results indicate that both extrapyramidal and 
mesolimbic dopaminergic systems are involved with the 
Mediation of stereotyped behavior by apomorphine, the 
degree of involvement of the 2 systems with the different 
Components of stereotyped behavior being clearly 
differentiated. The possibility that apomorphine may 


phy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 35(6), 


modify pre- as well as post-synaptic mechanisms is 
considered. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10613. Denenberg, Victor H.; Gaulin-Kremer, Elise; 
Gandelman, Ronald & Zarrow, M. X. (U. Connecticut) 
The development of standard stimulus animals for 
mouse (Mus musculus) aggression testing by means of 
olfactory bulbectomy. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
21(3), 590-598.—Considers that the usual round-robin 
technique employed in aggression testing with mice has 
several major deficiencies. A set of specifications is given 
for the ideal standard stimulus mouse, which would 
overcome these deficiencies. In a series of 7 experiments, 
normal and bulbectomized male Rockland-Swiss mice 
were paired. The technique of bilateral olfactory bulbec- 
tomy yielded stimulus animals which very closely 
approximated our ideal. Bulbectomized mice (a) would 
elicit attack behavior from normal males, (b) would 
almost never initiate an attack themselves, (c) rarely 
fought back when attacked, and (d) were very homoge- 
neous in their capability to release attack behavior. 
Findings were obtained whether the mice were tested 
within a few days or 40 days after bulbectomy.—Journal 
abstract. 

10614. Ebert, Michael H.; Baldessarini, Ross J.; 
Lipinski, Joseph Е. & Berv, Kenneth. (Massachusetts 
General Hosp., Psychiatric Research Lab., Boston) 
Effects of electroconvulsive seizures on amine metabol- 
ism in the rat brain. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 29(3), 397-401.—Found that acute ECS 
increased the rate of disappearance of intracisternally 
injected [> H]norepinephrine (NE) and its conversion to — 
Р H]normetanephrine as well as the disappearance of 
endogenous serotonin (5-HT) and appearance of its 
major metabolite 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid in male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats. One day following a week / 
of 14 ECS treatments, there was a small («2090) increase 
in the rate of efflux of [° H]NE, which had disappeared 
by Day 3. Increased turnover of 5-HT was also found 1 
day following 1 wk of ECS, but this was no greater than 
occurred after the stress of handling alone. There were 
no changes in the levels of histamine after acute or 
repeated ECS. It seems unlikely that these effects bear an 
important relationship to the mechanisms of action of 
clinical ECT as used in the treatment of depression in 
patients. (46 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

10615. Empson, J. A. (U. Hull, England) Does 
electrosleep induce natural sleep? Electroencephalogra- 


663-664.—Made EEG, EMG, and electrooculographic 
recordings from 8 university students after 5 min of 
electrosleep treatment or control procedures (electricity 
only, noise only, or no treatment). Electrosleep had no 
effect on latency to sleep onset in comparison to control 
treatments. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

10616. Fonberg, Elzbieta. (Nencki Inst. of Experimen- 
tal Biology, Warsaw, Poland) The normalizing effect of 
lateral amygdalar lesions upon the dorsomedial amyg- 
dalar syndrome in dogs. Acta Neurobiologiae Experimen- 
talis, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 449—466.— Successively performed 
2 types of bilateral amygdalar lesions on 12 male dogs. 
The Ist operation, involving the dorsomedial part, 
produced aphagia and subsequent hypophagia, vomiting, 
and apathy. Consequently the body weight was reduced. 
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- After a few weeks partial recovery occurred. The 2nd 

- operation, involving the lateral part of the amygdaloid 
complex, produced hyperphagia, increase of body 
weight, and restoration of general arousal. Results 

- indicate the existence of 2 antagonistic systems: excitato- 
ry in the dorsomedial amygdala and inhibitory in the 
lateral amygdala. Damage of the inhibitory system 
reversed almost completely the syndrome produced by 
an initial lesion of the excitatory system. (33 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10617. Francis, James S.; Sampson, Larry D.; Gerace, 
Terry & Schneiderman, Neil. (U. Miami) Cardiovascular 
responses of rabbits to ESB: Effects of anesthetization, 
stimulus frequency and pulse-train duration. Physiology 
& Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 195-203. 

10618. Freeman, Frederick G.; Kramarcy, Neal R. & 
Lee, Jacqueline. (Old Dominion U.) Discrimination 
learning and stimulus generalization in rats with 
hippocampal lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 11(2), 273-275.—Trained 13 male Long-Evans rats 
with hippocampal lesions and 15 sham-operated controls 
оп a go-no-go tone discrimination. For И of the Ss of 
each group the tone was the positive stimulus while for 
the other / the tone was negative. The hippocampal tone 
negative group took the greatest number of days to learn 

_ the task. Tone generalization tests administered the day 
_ after the learning criterion was reached did not yield any 
- differences in either excitatory or inhibitory stimulus 
. control between the hippocampal and sham Ss.—Journal 
— abstract. 
| 10619. Gaffan, David. (University Coll., U. London, 
. England) Inhibitory gradients and behavioural contrast 
in rats with lesions of the fornix. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 11(2), 215-220.—8 male hooded rats 
with lesions of the fornix showed behavioral contrast 
during the acquisition of a successive discrimination 
between White noise (S--) and a 670 Hz tone (S). 
Inhibitory generalization around S- was then tested with 
the resistance-to-reinforcement technique. The fornix- 
lesioned Ss showed sharper inhibitory gradients than the 
controls. During the test their Tesponse rate rose from 
their old S- rate to their old S+ rate more slowly than 
did that of the controls and was at the beginning of the 
test significantly lower than that of the controls. The 
implication of these results for theories of hippocampal 
function is discussed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10620. Hanna, George R. & Stalmaster, Raymond M. 
(U. Virginia, Medical School) Cortical epileptic lesions 
produced by freezing. Neurology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 23(9), 
918-925.—Produced unilateral cortical epileptic lesions 
in 30 cats using a constant temperature freezing probe. 
Extensive, temporally independent, bilateral epileptic 
activity was characteristic of the lesions. Primary lesions 
were characterized by gliosis, new vessel ingrowth, and 
neuronal loss. Zones of secondary epilepsy contralateral 
to the primary lesion showed no unequivocal pathologi- 
cal changes. Cortical freeze lesions evolved through 
phases of edema, capillary dilation and neovasculariza- 
tion, gliosis, and cell loss. Epileptic activity was maxmi- 
mal during the edematous phase but persisted after the 
edema subsided. The most striking histological feature of 
the lesions was a prominant bed of dilated capillaries, 
which persisted long after the epileptic activity subsided. 


The transcallosal projection of degenerating axons to 
contralateral cortical areas was not prominant with ver 
superficial lesions, and its distribution did not correlate 
with the location of active sites of epileptic activity 
contralateral to the primary lesion. Findings suggest that 
sensory mechanisms play a prominant role in the 
precipitation of epileptiform discharge and in the cortical 
location of epileptic activity, once the predisposing 
conditions of epileptogenesis are met.—F. О. Triggs. 
10621. Ioffe, M. E. (USSR Academy of Sciences, Inst. 
of Higher Nervous Activity & Neurophysiology, Mos- 
cow) Pyramidal influences in establishment of new 
motor coordinations in dogs. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 145-153.— Studied ablation of the 
motor cortex or section of the pyramidal tracts in dogs 
for the effects on the performance of an alimentary 
instrumental reaction. 9 mongrels of both sexes served as 
Ss. Each S was required to keep its foreleg raised during 
feeding in order to gain access to food. The operated Ss 
were capable of raising the leg in response to a signal and 
of holding it, but when snatching the food they 
immediately lowered it. The Ss could, however, accom- 
plish such a conditioned reflex if they did not have to 
lower the head during feeding. There may exist inborn 
reflexes from the cervical muscles or the vestibular 
apparatus ensuring the support on the forelegs when the 
head is lowered for feeding. When a new coordination 
including feeding with the leg raised, was elaborated, the 
inborn coordination were inhibited. Evidently, inhibition 
of such inborn coordination is effected through the 
pyramidal tract. The pyramidotomized $ was incapable 
of inhibiting the reaction of lowering its leg when feeding 
with head down and could not therefore keep its leg 
raised when feeding. However, it was unnecessary P 
inhibit inborn coordinations when feeding with the hea 
raised. For this reason pyramidotomized dogs are 
capable of keeping the leg raised in the latter condition. 
(34 ref)—Journal abstract. & 
10622. Kelly, Patrick J.; Damen, È Бн d 
Tarkington, Joseph A. (U. Texas) Photical | 
conditioned es енед by electrical stimulation M 
the visual system in the cat. Brain Research, 1973, d 
51, 293-305.— Trained cats to differentiate po 
wide range of visual stimuli associated with an ES 
stimulus and a tone alone. Ss demonstrated dms 
differentiation by turning a pedal on the left sies E 
conditioning box in the event of the audio stimu Т 
pedal on the right side іп the event of the wea 
Electrodes were then implanted in optic chiasma, Ts 
geniculate nuclei, and at various depths in we 2 б 
radiations, as well as in the superior colliculus an Wes 
surface of the visual cortex. Stimulation ole the 
electrodes with biphasic pulses in association W! edal 
audio stimulus resulted in the Ss’ striking the ү ? iic 
with greatest frequency for stimulation of ШЕ Phe 
chiasma and lateral geniculate bodies, follow ia E 
optic radiations and superior colliculus. Stimu'2 mu 
surface electrodes on the striate cortex had the p id 
performance in terms of a preconditioned visual 
sponse. (19 ref)—Journal summary. i | 
P1062. Kemble, Ernest D. & Nagel, Jennifer A 
Minnesota, Morris) Failure to form a learnec of the 
aversion in rats with amygdaloid lesions. Bulletin 
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Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 155-156.—15 
male Holtzman albino rats sustaining bilateral amygdal- 
oid lesions failed to develop aversion to .1% saccharin 
solution after it had been paired with a .12 M LiCl 
injection. These data confirm an important role for the 
amygdaloid complex in the formation of learned taste 
aversion and further substantiate the role of this 
structure in a wide variety of aversively motivated 
behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

10624. Kent, Ernest W. & Grossman, Sebastian P. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago) Elimination of learned behaviors after 
transection of fibers crossing the lateral border of the 
hypothalamus. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 
10(5), 953-963.— Used a wire knife operated through a 
hypodermic needle to sever the fibers which cross the 
lateral border of the diencephalon in 19 male Sprague- 
Dawley albino rats. Such transections eliminated or 
significantly impaired the performance of a variety of 
learned behaviors rewarded by electrical brain stimula- 


tion, escape from footshock, or food, and retarded or 


prevented the acquisition or reacquisition of these 
behaviors. Many but not all of the Ss which showed 
these effects on instrumental behavior also were aphagic 
and adipsic. Simple motor or sensory functions were 
unimpaired. Locomotor activity and exploratory behav- 
lor were somewhat increased following the transection. 
Complex but presumably unlearned behaviors, such as 
Brooming and swimming, were not affected.—Journal 
abstract. 

10625. King, Bruce M. & Gaston, Michael G. 
(California State U., Los Angeles) The effects of 
pretraining on the bar-pressing performance of VMH- 
квоте rats. Physiology & Behavior, I9T3(Aup), Vol. 
be 161-166.—In 2 experiments, ventromedial hypoth- 
FR. ию lesioned rats preoperatively trained on an 
im ere displayed postoperative improvements 
d d кше which were a direct function of the 
d xi Г hyperphagia. 41 female Long-Evans hooded 
Ried as Ss. The postoperative performance by the 
from d VMH-lesioned Ss did not significantly differ 
SUA со controls during short test sessions following 

Control 9f deprivation, but substantially exceeded that of 

rim With continuous opportunity to respond. The 

y Ds in the number of pellets obtained was achieved 
те in both the meal size and the rate of 

in perform Previous attempts to account for the deficit 

in terms Ee by nonpretrained VMH-lesioned animals 

rejected = decreased motivation or lowered activity are 
tion of aff avor of an explanation based on a modifica- 
arnal е response following such lesions. (27 ref) 

10626 а tract. 

(Bowling кше; Neil M. & Levitt, Robert A. 
stimulator еп State U.) Chemical and electrical 
the Psycho ОЁ the rat lateral hypothalamus. Bulletin of 
—Attém, E Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 210-212. 
rinkin; Pted to determine whether electrically induced 
i ine Ed be obtained from positive chemical 

latera] $. ites in 29 male hooded rats. The sites in the 

е elicited. айлада from which water ingestion could 
vain had rij] electrical or chemical stimulation of the 
carbachol) е overlap. However, chemical stimulation 
bypothal drinking sites in the zona incerta and lateral 
amus were also sites from which electrical self- 


stimulation could be elicited. Since nondrinking sites to 
chemical stimulation could also be found in this area ai 
were also self-stimulation sites, no specific relationshij 
between. chemically elicited drinking and electrical self- | 
stimulation can be drawn. (19 ref}—Journal abstract. | 
10627. Leung, Philip M. & Rogers, Quinton R. (U. 
California, School of Veterinary Medicine, Davis) Effect 
of amygdaloid lesions on dietary intake of dispropor- |} 
tionate amounts of amino acids. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 221-226. | 
10628. Liebman, Jeffrey M.; Mayer, David J. & 
Liebeskind, John C. (U. California, Los Angeles) Self- | 
stimulation loci in the midbrain central gray matter of |. 
the rat. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 299-306. T 
—Attempted to determine whether or not there existed f 
in midbrain central gray matter a clearly defined f - 
anatomical substrate of reward. 91 male Sprague-Dawley |P 
rats with chronically implanted electrodes in or near the | 
mesencephalic central gray matter were tested for self- ff 
stimulation behavior in an operant situation. Consistent | 
and vigorous self-stimulation was obtained only from a | ) 
circumscribed region surrounding the dorsal raphe p 
nucleus in ventral posterior central gray matter. Possible [p 
substrates of this behavior are discussed, with reference. 
to the known interconnections of central gray matter | 
with other self-stimulation sites and to ascending || 
monoaminergic pathways. Results indicate that impor- f 
tant functional distinctions exist between various por- 
tions of the central gray matter. (35 ref}—Journal 
abstract. p- 
10629. Lukaszewska, Irena. (Nencki Inst. of Experi- 
mental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Frontopolar rats d 
nce in Dashiell maze. Acta Neurobiologiae {f 
Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 491-496.—Gave 44. ү 
frontopolar and unoperated male Wistar rats 2or 5 trials |0 
for 20 days in a Dashiell maze. Both groups made a || 
negligible number of errors and showed considerable 
preference for peripheral paths. No marked differences [|F 
were found in number of perseverative responses, | 
number of different paths chosen, and number of shifts | 
between paths. Findings indicate that the frontopolar | 
lesion does not (a) increase the perseverative tendency in |. 
a situation involving no difficulty in choice behavior or i 
(b) affect the directional orientation.—Journal abstract. | 
10630. McBride, W. J.; Aprison, M. H. & Hingtgen, J. ч 
М. (Indiana U., Medical Center, Inst. of Psychiatric f 
Research, Indianapolis) Effects of o-methyl-meta-tyro- . | 
sine, o-methyl-meta-tyramine and metaraminol on the 
serotonin content in preparations of ler Жаз and f ` 
synaptosomes from the telencephalon o pigeon. 
Neuropharmacology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(8), 769-776. 
—Approximately 3.5 hrs after an intramuscular injection @ 
of 100 mg/kg of a-methyl-m-tyrosine (а-ММТ), the f 
levels of 5-HT in the telencephalon of male White 1 
Carneaux pigeons decreased from 5.95-4.90 nmol/g jf 
tissue and the levels of 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid 
(5-HIAA) decreased from 1.57-1.09 nmol/g tissue. Using | 
an incubated crude synaptosomal preparation, it ap- | 
peared that neither the uptake of [*C]-5-HT nor its 
conversion to 5-HIAA was inhibited by a-MMT. In 
addition, a-MMT did not seem to have an effect on the 
release of [^ C]-5-HT from synaptosomes preloaded with 
radioactive 5-HT. However, a-methyl-m-tyramine 
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-MMTA) and metaraminol, at concentrations of .25 
/ml, increased the efflux of [^C]-5-HT 14-17-fold 
m isolated synaptosomes. In combination and at 
lower concentrations of .025 and .005 mg/ml, there was а 
6- and 2-fold increase, respectively. a-MMTA and 
‘metaraminol also decreased the efflux of [“С]-5-НІАА; 
ММТ did not appear to have any noticeable effect on 
the release of 5-HIAA. The behavioral effects produced 
a-MMT in pigeons working on a multiple fixed-ratio 
| 50 FI 10 schedule of reinforcement are discussed. (25 ref) 
Journal abstract. 
| 10631. Merari, Ariel; Shoham, Varda; Molad, Gershon 
& Perri, Haim. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) Long-range effects 
of castration on mating behavior in the male rat. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 
| 215-216.—Measured the copulatory behavior of 14 
“Sexually experienced male albino rats following castra- 
tion. Mating tests continued until the complete disap- 
“pearance of ejaculations, intromissions, mounts, and 
incomplete mounts. Results show that, whereas the 
aculation pattern responses disappeared within 8 wks 
om castration, the last intromission was observed in the 
8th wk, and both complete and incomplete mounts were 
ill performed by 1 male in the 28th postoperative wk. 
indings indicate that the motivation to copulate 
utlasts the sensory and motor components of copulato- 
ty behavior after castration.—Journal abstract. 
| 10632. Murphy, Michael В. & Pohorecky, Larissa A. 
| (Smithsonian Inst., Div. of Scientific Research, Washing- 
on, D.C.) Effects of olfactory bulb removal on brain 
‘Norepinephrine in golden hamsters. Pharmacology, 
| Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(2), 231-232. 
Several investigators have suggested that the dramatic 
behavioral effects of bilateral olfactory bulb removal in 
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female hamsters (n 
to female rats used in earlier neurochemical studies, it is 


—Journal abstract. 

10633. Persip, G. L. & Hamilton, L. W. (Rutgers State 
U.) Behavioral effects of serotonin or a blocking agent 
applied to the septum of the rat. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(2), 139-147. 
—Investigated in 3 experiments the relationship of the 
cholinergic system to the ascending serotonergic fibers of 
the medial forebrain bundle, which terminate in the 
anteromedial septal areas (AMS). Ss were male albino 
rats of the CFN strain (n. — 90, 45, and 35, respective- 
ly) The direct application of serotonin or a blocking 
agent to the AMS via a cannula preceded testing of 
exploratory habituation, T-maze position habit reversal, 
and flinch-jump thresholds to electrical shock. Data 
indicate that the AMS-serotonin system may function by 
desensitizing an organism to various types of stimuli, 
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perhaps by facilitating an AMS-hippocampal inhibitory 
system. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10634. Phillips, A. G. & Fibiger, H. C. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Substantia nigra: Self- 
stimulation and poststimulation feeding. Physiological 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 1(3), 233-236.— Tested the 
effect of electrical stimulation of the brain (ESB) via 
electrodes in the substantia nigra of 10 male Wistar rats 
in an attempt to define a possible role of brainstem 
nuclei in the eliciting of behavior patterns (specifically 
feeding, drinking, gnawing, and self-stimulation-selí- 
ESB) which are commonly associated with hypothalamic 
ESB. Screening for self-ESB lasted for 30 min per day 
over 7 days, and included efforts by E to reinforce S's 
approaches toward the lever. 6 of the 10 Ss achieved 
leverpressing for self-ESB and these were tested for 
"stimulus bound" behavior by counting all eating, 
drinking, or gnawing occurring during 20 ESB periods 
(30 sec each) and during the interstimulation periods (60 
sec each) on 3 separate test days, in the presence of 
water, food pellets, and pine wedges. Results show no 
consistent "stimulus bound" behavior during ESB, but 
some possible cases of "rebound" (interstimulation) 
eating. It is concluded that whether the substantia nigra 
plays a role in the behaviors elicited during studies of 
hypothalamic stimulation remains unresolved on the 
basis of the present data. (30 ref)—W. С. Calvert. 

10635. Reis, Donald J.; Doba, Nobutaka & Nathan, 
Mare A. (Cornell U., Medical School, Lab. of Neurobiol- 
ogy) Predatory attack, grooming, and consummatory 
behaviors evoked by electrical stimulation of cat 
cerebellar nuclei. Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4114), 
845-847.—Electrical stimulation at single sites in the 
rostral fastigial nucleus of 9 adult mongrel cats elicited 
hypertension, grooming, feeding, and attack behaviors. 
The stimulus intensity and availability of suitable goal 
objects determined the behavior. Bilateral lesions of the 
area failed to produce motor deficits. It is concluded that 
the rostral fastigial nucleus may be a cerebellar area foa 
behavioral and autonomic regulation. (16 ref)— Journal 
abstract. 

10636. Sara, Susan J. (Center for Experimental & 
Comparative Psychology, Pellenberg, Belgium) Prog: 
ressive development of avoidance response after 
training, ECS, and repeated testing. Bulletin of pe 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3) 134-13 
—Gave male Wistar rats l-trial passive avoidance 
training followed by ECS or sham ECS. They were 
repeatedly tested at 24-hr intervals for a total of 5 tes! 
sessions of 3 min each. At 24 hrs the sham ECS gom 
showed avoidance behavior while the ECS group faile 
to avoid the shock compartment. The sham ECS Heu 
continued to avoid throughout the 5 testing sessions. d 
ECS group showed avoidance behavior at 72, 96. er 
120 hrs. There were no significant differences at the i 
times between ECS and sham ECS. Systematic contr? 
groups receiving no footshock on noncontingent fogs 
shock never developed avoidance behavior. d 
groups were not different from the ECS group at nics 
48 hrs, and were significantly different from the d 
group at 96 and 120 hrs. Since the effects of ECS s 
shown to be temporary, the results are taken to indic 
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that ECS acts on retrievability of memory rather than on 
memory storage.—Journal abstract. 

10637. Suga, N.; Schlegel, P.; Shimozawa, T. & 
Simmons, J. (Washington U.) Orientation sounds 
evoked from echolocating bats by electrical stimulation 
of the brain. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 54(3), 793—797.—The brains of several 
representative species of echolocating bats were found to 
contain regions concerned with the emission of species- 
specific, orientation sounds. When the dorsal part of the 
reticular formation in the midbrain or the lateral part of 
the central gray matter was stimulated with a short train 
of electric pulses, the S moved its mouth and pinnae and 
emitted sounds identical to orientation sounds. The 
acoustic parameters of the electrically elicited sounds 
and the temporal patterns of emissions varied with the 
location of the stimulating electrodes. It appears that the 
midbrain contains neural circuits for the emission of 
orientation sounds and that a part of the vocalization 
system is located in the regions juxtaposed to the inferior 
colliculus, an important neural center for echolocation. 
(32 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10638. Talalenko, A. N. (Dontsk Medical Inst., 
USSR) [The mechanism underlying the inhibitory effect 
of norepinephrine and serotonin on the conditioned 
reaction of avoidance in rats.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i 
Toksikologiya, 1973(Sep), Vol. 36(5), 517-519.—Studied 
the inhibitory effect of norepinephrine and serotonin on 
avoidance CR's in 20 male rats. The bioamines and their 
antagonists (morphine, propranol, phentolamine, and 
dihydroergotamine) were introduced by microinjection 
into the right lateral brain ventricle in doses of 1.25, 2.50, 
5.00, and 10.00 u, sometimes singly and sometimes in 
combination. Changes in the latency of the CR were 
measured after 30 min. Tests were also carried out on the 
effects of the bioamines on muscle tone, using the 
“rotating pivot” method, and on the degree of spontane- 
ous motor activity, measured with the aid of photoelec- 
tric cells. Both serotonin and norepinephrine considera- 
bly increased the latency of the CR. This effect was 
accompanied by a marked decrease in motor activity and 
muscle tone. Phentolamine weakened the action of 
norepinephrine, unlike propranol and morphine, which 
did not alter the effect. Dihydroergotamine and phento- 
lamine had no influence on the action of serotonin. 
However, after a preliminary dose of morphine, seroto- 
nin shortened the latency of the CR. (English summary) 
(15 ref) —A. G. Pook. 

10639. Thompson, Robert & Pucheu, John H. (Louisi- 
ana State U.) Disconnecting reticulocortical pathways: 
Amnestic effects on visual habits in the rat. Bulletin of 
the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 165-166. 
—bDiscrete bilateral electrolytic lesions destroying the 
Subthalamic area in male Wistar albino rats produced 
profound losses in retention of a brightness and a pattern 
discrimination habit. Lesions damaging the anterolateral 
Portions of the thalamus had significantly smaller effects 
9n retention. Results are interpreted as pointing to the 
Priority of a subthalamic over a thalamic route in the 
functional activation of the neocortex by the brain stem 
reticular formation.—Journal abstract. 


Medical School) Neglect after cingulectomy. Neurology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 23(9), 1003—1007.—Ablated the anterior 
portion of the right cingulate cortex in 4 female stump- 
tailed macaques. 2 Ss had concomitant right supplmenta- 
ry motor cortex lesions. One had the supplementary 
lesion preceding the cingulectomy. The 4th S had the 
cingulate lesion followed by supplementary ablation. 
Cingulectomized Ss showed the contralateral neglect 
syndrome. Supplementary motor cortex ablation did not 
alter the performance of any S on the tactile task. 
Lesions in the inferior parietal lobule, around the 
superior temporal sulcus, and of the frontal arcuate 
sulcus have produced neglect. These areas project to the 
cingulate gyrus. The cingulate gyrus in turn projects to 
the mesencephalic reticular formation. A cingulate gyrus 
lesion therefore interrupts this corticolimbic reticular 
activating pathway. It is felt that the neglect syndrome 
produced by this lesion is caused by a unilateral defect in 
the altering response to sensory stimuli.—F. О. Triggs. 

10641. Wise, Roy A. & Albin, Jack. (Sir George 
Williams U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Stimulation- | 
induced eating disrupted by a conditioned taste aver- 
sion. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 289-297. 
— Lateral hypothalamic electrical stimulation induced 
eating of cat food and of lab pellets in 8 sated adult male 
Wistar rats. The threshold for stimulation-induced eating 
was lower for the cat food, which was preferred in the 
home cage. A conditioned taste aversion was established - 
for the cat food, and stimulation-induced eating of the 
cat food but not the pellets was temporarily eliminated. 
As the taste aversion wore off, stimulation-induced 
eating of the cat food reappeared but frequently at 
elevated thresholds; the thresholds returned to preaver- 
sion levels after a few days. Data indicate that motiva- 
tionally adequate lateral hypothalamic stimulation need, 
not cause performance of eating behavior. Just a 
performance of eating can be inhibited in naturall 
hungry animals, so can it be inhibited in animals 
motivated by stimulation. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10642. Zieliński, Kazimierz & Czarkowska, Julitta. 
(Nencki Inst. of Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) 
Go-no go avoidance reflex differentiation and its 
retention after prefrontal lesion in cats. Асга Neurobiol- 
ogiae  Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(2), 467-490. 
—Trained 16 male cats in a go-no go differentiation of 2 
acoustic stimuli (click vs tone) using the barpressing 
avoidance method. The quality of the conditioned 
stimuli exerted a clear effect on the rapidity of the 
avoidance reflex acquisition and on the proportions of 
short-latency barpressing responses executed in positive 
and in inhibitory trials. Removal of the proreal and 
orbital gyri did not abolish differentiation, although a 
decrease of responding in positive trials and some 
impairment in further consolidation of the inhibitory 
reflexes were observed. (59 ref) —Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects 


10643. Alves, C. Norberto; Goyos, A. Celso & Carlini 
E. A. (Paulista | Medical School, São Paulo, Brazil 
Aggressiveness induced by marihuana and other PSy- 
chotropic drugs in REM sleep deprived rats. Pharmacol- 


10640. Watson, Robert T.; Heilman, Kenneth M.; 


ogy, Biochemistry, & В, i 
Cauthen, Joseph С. & King, Frederick A. (U. Florida, 183 7 ehavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 102), 


183-189 .—In 96 hrs, REM sleep-deprived rats were 
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уеп 5-40 mg/kg of A’-tetrahydrocannabinol and 
| several alcoholic extracts of marihuana. Aggressiveness 
~ appeared after the Ist application of the drugs and was 
| observable for at least 4 hrs following the injection. Ss 
_ also developed a high degree of irritability, 150-25 
_ (02—.08 mg/kg), mescaline (80 mg/kg), dextroampheta- 
Ў mine (1-4 mg/kg) and ethanol (0.8—1.6 g/kg) failed to 
_ elicit either aggressiveness or irritability in the REM 
sleep-deprived Ss. However, 8 and 16 mg/kg of dex- 
| troamphetamine induced aggressiveness which was, 
| however, far below that observed in the marihuana 
treated Ss. Data support previous findings that the acute 
effects of marihuana can be dramatically changed from 
depression, as observed in normal Ss, to irritability and 
_ aggressiveness as observed in stressed Ss. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
10644. Archer, John. (U. Sussex, School of Biological 
Sciences, Brighton, England) A further analysis of 
responses to a novel environment by testosterone- 
| treated chicks. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 
'89-396.—Used videotape recordings to investigate the 
behavior of testosterone-treated (T) and control (C) male 
Warren chicks (п = 15 and 18, respectively) in a novel 
environment during their Ist 2 wks of life. T and C 
chicks showed several significant differences in behavior. 
Ts spent less time peeping, made fewer head movements 
while “scanning” the new environment, showed longer 
visual “fixation” times, and made fewer head movements 
- before changing their direction of head movement. These 
measures were significantly intercorrelated for Ts, 
suggesting that they reflect a single effect of the hormone 
which acted on attentional mechanisms. The relation of 
| this effect to effects of testosterone on emotional 
behavior is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
E 10645. Arushanyan, E. B. & Tolpyshev, B. A. (Chita 
- State Inst., USSR) [The effect of psychotropic agents on 
| the inhibitory function of the caudate nucleus.] (Russ) 
Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1973(Sep), Vol. 36(5), 
22-525.—Studied the effects of the tranquilizer benac- 
ne (.2-4 mg/kg), and the neuroleptics chlorproma- 
е (1-5 mg/kg) and haloperidol (.125-1 mg/kg), all 
troduced intraperitoneally, in 82 experiments on 9 
onanesthetised freely moving cats. A delayed response 
f any movement and a decrease of the cortically evoked 
response were taken as indices of caudate inhibition after 
low frequency electrostimulation. An isolated motor act, 
the raising of a contralateral front or rear paw, was also 
studied by electrostimulation of the motor zone of the 
neocortex. In further experiments this stimulation was 
combined with background stimulation of the ipsilateral 
caudate nucleus. Chlorpromazine and haloperidol 
strengthened, but benactyzine weakened, the behavioral 
delay response. Haloperidol was considerably more 
effective than chlorpromazine. Haloperidol, more than 
chlorpromazine, strengthened the ability of the caudate 
nucleus to depress a motor response, while benactyzine 
had no effect. A correlation between the ability of 
neuroleptics to intensify the inhibitory function of the 
caudate nucleus and the potency of their antipsychotic 
action is stressed. (English summary)—A. С. Pook. 
10646. Balster, Robert L.; Johanson, Chris E.; Harris, 

Robert T. & Schuster, Charles R. (Duke U., Medical 
School) Phencyclidine self-administration in the rhesus 


monkey. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 1(2), 167-172.—Reports 2 experiments 
demonstrating that rhesus monkeys will self-administer 
phencyclidine (a drug with marked psychotomimetic 
effects in man) via venous catheters. In Exp I 1 female 
and 2 male rhesus monkeys, with a long history of drug 
self-administration, were trained to leverpress for co- 
caine injections. Ss maintained higher response rates 
compared to saline control rates when 1.5-25 pg/kg of 
phencyclidine were substituted for the cocaine. In Exp II 
2 experimentally naive male rhesus monkeys spontane- 
ously initiated leverpressing for injections of 50 pg/kg 
phencyclidine. Ss in both experiments self-administered 
enough of the drug to produce behavioral effects 
resembling general anesthesia. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10647. Barkov, N. K. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Pharmacology, Moscow) [The influ- 
ence of neuroleptic drugs on aggressive behavior.] 
(Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 
72(1), 108-111.—Studied the influence of aminazin, 
triftazin, etaperazin and carbidin on provoked and 
nonprovoked aggressive behavior in mice, rats, cats, and 
monkeys. In mice, rats, and cats, carbidin was much 
more effective than aminazin, but only quantitatively. In 
monkeys only the carbidin had antiaggressive action, 
however. Marked differences were found in the action of 
aminazin and etaperazin compared with triftazin and 
carbidin. With the Ist 2 drugs inertia and psychomotor 
indifference prevailed; with the other 2 drugs hallucina- 
tory-paranoid symptoms and aggressiveness were dimin- 
ished. Thus the experimental data on the activity of the 
drugs paralleled their clinical effectiveness.—J. Larsen. 

10648. Beaton, John M. & Bradley, Ronald J. 
(Alcoholism & Drug Addiction Research Foundation, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The behavioral effects of 
some hallucinogenic derivatives of amphetamine. In E. 
Н. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts on 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50. 

10649. Berntson, G. & Leibowitz, S. F. (Rockefeller 
U.) Biting attack in cats: Evidence for central muscarin- 
ic mediation. Brain Research, 1973, Vol. 51, 366-370. 
—Found, in 11 female and 7 male cats, that biting attack 
on a rat and accompanying reflexive biting could be 
elicited by intraperitoneal injections of the cholinergic 
muscarinic agonists oxotremorine or arecoline. aR 
attack could be blocked by peripheral pretreatment »» 
atropine sulfate, a muscarinic blocker which readily 
passes into the brain, but not by atropine methyl nitrate, 
Which does not readily enter the brain. These findings 
suggest that biting attack and reflexive biting in cats ЫШ 
at least in part, under central muscarinic control.—2. 
Preilowski. U. South 

10650. BI: R W. & Straub, Stephen. (U. 
C ен кол of etanol as wine by ар. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 24» 
217-218.—Gave 9 male and 7 female Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats access to wine (19% ethanol) in their hoe 
cages. Food and water were continuously available. 
Throughout 168 days of observation, the Ss consum? 
substantial quantities of wine and greater amounts 
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ethanol than are usually reported. It is concluded that 
wine is a suitably palatable solution for animal studies of 
alcoholism.—Journal abstract. 

10651. Borgen, Lowell A.; Davis, W. Marvin & Pace, 
Henry B. (U. Mississippi, School of Pharmacy) Effects of 
prenatal A’-tetrahydrocannabinol on the development of 
rat offspring. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 1(2), 203-206.— Injected experimentally 
naive, pregnant female Wistar rats subcutaneously with 
10 mg/kg A’-tetrahydrocannabinol (THC) or vehicle 
solution on Days 10-12 of gestation. The course of 
pregnancy and parturition was unaffected by this drug 
treatment. The litter size, sex ratio, average birth weight, 
and external appearance of the progeny did not differ 
from normal. 24 male pups were selected from each of 6 
THC litters and 7 control litters for observations of 
physical maturation and for testing of reflexive and 
exploratory behavior development from birth to wean- 
ing. Cross-fostered controls were employed. Offspring of 
THC treated females showed delayed incisor eruption 
and retarded development of cliff avoidance and visual 
placing reflexes. THC progeny were significantly hyper- 
active in an open field arena at 9 days of age. 
Decrements in rearing and grooming behavior were 
found at 13 and 17 days of age. Differences in open field 
exploration had disappeared by weaning age. Although 
no differences in body weight were present at birth, THC 
exposed pups showed retarded growth from the 4th day 
through weaning. The failure of cross-fostering proce- 
dures to reduce any of these effects indicates a direct, 
prenatal drug action on the developing fetus. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10652. Breulet, M. [Some reflections on the clinical 
use of ''modifying" neuroleptics in association with 
antidepression neuroleptics.] (Fren) Feuillets Psychiat- 
riques de Liège, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 58-69.— Discusses the 
Beneral properties and effects on mood of long-acting 
neuroleptics and some possible explanations. It is 
suggested that antidepressant neuroleptics be adminis- 
tered in conjunction to counteract undesirable side 
effects. 

10653. Burgess, Louise B. Alcohol and your health. 
Los Angeles, Calif.: Charles, 1973. 243 p. $12.50.—Dis- 
Cusses the economic, physical, and mental problems 
caused by the consumption of alcoholic beverages. 
Major topics include the properties and effects of 
alcohol, laws and governmental reports concerning 
Alcohol use, and alcohol abuse among various popula- 
tions (e.g., the military). 

10654. Camp, William L. (U. Wisconsin, Platteville) 
We are told that marihuana is harmless, except . . . 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), 
9-15.—Recent research suggests that marihuana, used in 
limited doses, may be no more harmful to users than 
Some of the more commonly consumed alcoholic malt 
beverages, used in limited doses. However, careful 
examination of the medical research literature reveals 
Specifics concerning excessive damage to individuals 
Who may have certain physical or psychological inabili- 
Чез to handle this substance, who may use it in doses 

at are more than minimal, or who may use it over 
extended periods of time. (24 ref) 


10655. Carey, Robert J. & Goodall, Edwin B. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) A compari- 
son of the effects of amphetamine on fixed interval 
performance maintained by electrical stimulation of the 
brain versus food reinforcement. Pharmacology, Bio- 
chemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(2), 237-239. 
—Trained 4 male Long-Evans rats with implanted 
unilateral hypothalamic bipolar electrodes to barpress 
for both electrical stimulation of the brain (ESB) and 
food on an FI l-min schedule of reinforcement. A 
comparison in the same Ss was made of the disruptive 
effects of dextroamphetamine on FI performance main- 
tained by these 2 reinforcers. Overall, FI remained more 
intact under the influence of amphetamine with ESB 
rather than with food reinforcement. The feasibility of 
using more complex schedules of reinforcement to study 
the effects of drugs on self-stimulation is demonstrated. 
—Journal abstract. 

10656. Carey, Robert J. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Syracuse, N.Y.) Acquired aversion to ampheta- 
mine solutions. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 
1973(Mar), Vol. 1(2), 227-229.— Studied the significance 
of amphetamine concentration in the rejection of | 
amphetamine solutions in an oral self-selection situation. | 
40 naive male Sprague-Dawley rats served as Ss. 
Aversion to dextroamphetamine solutions in a 2-bottle 
amphetamine vs water test increased as the concentra- 
tion of dextroamphetamine was increased. Initial expo- 
sure to a high concentration (.5 mg/cc) resulted in a 
subsequent aversion to a low concentration (.001 mg/cc). 
An aversion to a .1 mg/cc dextroamphetamine solution 
was rapidly acquired even when the alternative solution 
was a nonpreferred bitter quinine solution. Significantly, 
the quinine solution continued to be consumed even, 
when the amphetamine solution was replaced with water, 
Results are discussed in terms of a learned aversion to 
amphetamine.—Journal abstract. 

10657. Chudina, E. Kh. (Moscow Psychiatric Inst., 
USSR) [Histoenzymologic studies of the brain tissue 
and internal organs of experimental animals after a 
single dose of LSD-25.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(5), 729—735.—Conducted histo- 
chemical and microspectrophotometric examinations on 
120 white rats. It was shown that disorders of mental 
activity, which may be reproduced in clinical practice by 
LSD-25, are accompanied by changed activity of some 
enzymatic systems in the organism. LSD-25 influenced 
brain metabolism, mainly affecting oxidative processes 
in the Krebs cycle, related to amino acid metabolism. In 
the liver, kidney, and heart, LSD-25 activated the 
oxidation of glutamic acid, increasing carbohydrate 
participation in the synthetic processes of lipid formation 
and at the same time decreasing metabolite oxidation in 
the tricarboxylic acid cycle. АП these changes were 
reversible. (36 ref)—English abstract. 

10658. Comfort, Alex; Whissell-Buechy, Dorothy & 
Amoore, John Е. (University Coll., U. London, England) 
Odour-blindness to musk: Simple recessive inheritance. 
Nature, 1973(Sep), Vol. 245(5421), 157-158.— Briefly 
nue ш» of D. Whissell-Buechy and J. Е. 

moore in 1973 of anosmia to musk (pentadecalactone) 
and iso-valeric acid in black and white Ss. It is suggested 
that the study neglected the Possible influence of 
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hormones on anosmia, especially in prepubertal children 
and in women. Whissell-Buechy and Amoore consider 
that hormonal differences would not account for their 
"findings. 
10659. Costa, E. & Groppetti, A. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Div. of Special Mental Health Research, 
— Washington, D.C.) Relationship between biochemical 
_ and pharmacological responses elicited by dextro- 
| amphetamine. In E. H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), 
Current concepts on amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a 
workshop at Duke University Medical Center, June 5-6, 
1970. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
Office, DHEW No. (HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. 
$3.50. 
; 10660. Cox, B. & Tha, S. J. (U. Manchester, England) 
| Effects of amantadine and I-dopa on apomorphine and 
_ d-amphetamine-induced stereotyped behaviour in rats. 
_ European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973, Vol. 24(l), 
96-100.—Amantadine induced a low intensity stereo- 
typed behavior response when administered intraperito- 
-meally to Wistar rats. Apomorphine and dextroampheta- 
mine produced a high intensity stereotyped behavior 
response. However, when administered concurrently 
with either apomorphine or dextroamphetamine amanta- 
_ dine antagonized the stereotyped behavior. Levodopa 
was not able to induce stereotyped behavior but 
antagonized apomorphine and dextroamphetamine. The 
possible mode of action of amantadine is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
10661. Crabbe, John C. & Alpern, Herbert P. (U. 
Colorado) Facilitation and disruption of the long-term 
_ store of memory with neural excitants. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(2), 197-202. 
— Trained in 2 experiments (n = 96 and 64) male 
hybrid mice (C57BL/6J x DBA/2J) for 2 days in a 6- 
nit brightness discrimination maze. Beginning 24 hrs 
_ after training, Ss were administered daily injections of 
strychnine sulphate, Metrazol, dextroamphetamine sulp- 
hate, caffeine citrate, nicotine alkaloid, or saline for 5 


administered dextroamphetamine sulphate were signifi- 
cantly poorer. Nicotine alkaloid produced a trend 
toward facilitation, while caffeine citrate had no effect. 
The observed facilitation and disruption were not due to 
enhancement or impairment of learning ability and 
could not be attributed to effects upon the consolidation 
process. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 
10662. Davies, J. A.; Jackson, B. & Redfern, P. H. (U. 
Bath, School of Pharmacy, Somerset, England) The 
effect of anti-Parkinsonian drugs on haloperidol-in- 
duced inhibition of the conditioned-avoidance response 
in rats. Neuropharmacology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(8), 
735-740. — Found that subcutaneous haloperidol 
(200 u g/kg) inhibited theconditioned-avoidance response 
(CAR) in male Sprague-Dawley rats. Intraperitoneal (ip) 
amantadine HCl (12.5-50 mg/kg) produced a dose- 
dependent reduction in this inhibition. The reduction 
produced by apomorphine (10 mg/kg ip) was more 
transient, and that produced by levodopa (200 mg/kg ip) 
was less marked than that produced by amantadine. 
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Trihexyphenidyl (10 mg/kg ip), atropine (10 mg/kg ip), 
and beneprizine (10 mg/kg ip) produced no significant 
effect. The role of central dopamine mechanisms in these 
responses and the possible use of this procedure in 
screening anti-Parkinsonian drugs is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

10663. Duarte-Escalante, O. & Ellinwood, Everett H. 
(Duke U., Medical School) Effects of chronic ampheta- 
mine intoxication on adrenergic and cholinergic struc- 
tures in the central nervous system: Histochemical 
observations in cats and monkeys. In E. H. Ellinwood & 
S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts on amphetamine abuse: 
Proceedings of a workshop at Duke University Medical 
Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, DHEW No. (HSM) 72-9085, 1972. 
xii, 238 p. $3.50. 

10664. Fibiger, Н. C.; Fibiger, Н. P. & Zis, A. Р. (0. 
British Columbia, Div. of Neurological Sciences, Van- 
couver, Canada) Attenuation of amphetamine-induced 
motor stimulation and stereotypy by 6-hydroxydopa- 
mine in the rat. British Journal of Pharmacology, 
1973(Apr) Vol. 47(4), 683-692.—Administered 6-hy- 
droxydopamine intraventricularly to male Wistar rats. 
Neither spontaneous locomotor activity nor stereotyped 
behavior was influenced by this treatment, but the 
stimulant effects and stereotypy of amphetamine were 
abolished or reduced. It is suggested that dopaminergic 
nigro-striatal neurones mediate the stimulant effects of 
amphetamine. Results are in agreement with the theory 
that amphetamine acts indirectly through its influence 
on brain catecholamines. (43 ref.) 

10665. Friedman, Eitan; Friedman, Jacob & Gershon, 
Samuel. (New York U., Medical School, Neuropsycho- 
pharmacology Research Unit) Dopamine synthesis: 
Stimulation by а hypothalamic factor. Science, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4114), 831-832.—Treated normal 
and hypophysectomized male Sprague-Dawley rats with 
I-prolyl-1-leucylglycinamide, the factor that inhibits the 
release of melanocyte stimulating hormone, and exam- 
ined its effects on brain catecholamine synt 
Increase in striatal dopamine synthesis in treated norma 
Ss, and depression of dopamine and norepinephrine 
syntheses in untreated hypophysectomized Ss со 
the Ist direct demonstration of a central neurochemical 
effect of a hypothalamic factor. (23 ref) 

10666. Gaskin, І. Z. & аг G. Sh. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Moscow) [The influence of antibrain antibodies on ma 
brain functional state.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatolog і 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 725), 685-690.—Studied EEC 
frequency and amplitude indices of the rabbit brain 
visual and sensorimotor cortex and hypothalamus after 
iv injection of rabbit serum containing antibrain. anti- 
bodies. In control tests, serum free from Que. 
antibodies was used; this serum caused an activation M 
bioelectrical processes in the brain cortex but had m 
significant effect on the hypothalamic EEG. Antihypot A 
alamic sera produced activation of bioelectrical prog" 
ез in the hypothalamus and at the same time inb 
them in both cortical areas. Anticortical sera Ex 
inhibited cortical bioelectrical activity but had no € Bs 
on the hypothalamic EEG. (20 ref)—English abstract 
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10667. Gibbs, James; Young, Robert C. & Smith, 
Gerard P. (Edward W. Bourne Behavioral Research 
Lab., New York Hosp., White Plains) Cholecystokinin 
elicits satiety in rats with open gastric fistulas. Nature, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 245(5424), 323-324.—Investigated the 
physiological mechanisms causing satiety by studying 
sham feeding in 14 adult male Sprague-Dawley rats with 
chronic gastric fistulas. 6 Ss were tested for 5 days with 
the fistulas open and closed after 17 hrs of food 
deprivation. Ss ate more when the fistulas were open 
than when they were closed (p < .05); on Day 5 with 
the fistulas closed, Ss took an initial meal during the Ist 
15 min, then stopped eating completely and appeared to 
sleep. With the fistulas open, Ss never became satiated; 
they ate continuously during the test period and 
appeared to be aroused constantly. Partially purified 
cholecystokinin (CCK) and the synthetic C-terminal 
octapeptide of CCK suppressed sham feeding in 8 Ss 
with open gastric fistulas during the 30 min following 
injection. The extent of the suppression depended on the 
dose.—L. Gorsey. 

10668. Goldstein, Dora B. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Inherited differences in intensity of alcohol 
withdrawal reactions in mice. Nature, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
245(5421), 154-156.—Subjected male and female Swiss- 
Webster mice to 2 cycles of alcohol intoxication and 
withdrawal. Offspring of the 2 pairs of mice scoring 
highest on a withdrawal seizure measure (5 males and 6 
females) were designated *H" and offspring of the 2 low- 
scoring pairs (3 males and 6 females) were labeled “L.” 
These Ss were tested for withdrawal seizure as were the 
progeny of the 2 highest and 2 lowest scoring Hand L 
pairs (15 males and 17 females). No sex differences were 
found in withdrawal scores when blood alcohol concen- 
trations were considered. The scores for ће Н and L Е, 
generation Ss differed significantly (p < .001). 3 possi- 
ble mechanisms for explaining the results are considered. 
The findings of no sexual difference in mice is contrasted 
to that for humans.—S. Knapp. 

10669. Grossmann, W.; Jurna, I.; Nell, Т. & Theres, С. 
(U. Saarlandes, Inst. of Pharmacology & Toxicology, 
Homburg/Saar, W. Germany) The dependence of the 
anti-nociceptive effect of morphine and other analgesic 
agents on spinal motor activity after central monoa- 
mine depletion. European Journal of Pharmacology, 1973, 
Vol. 24(1), 67-77.—Studied changes induced in the 
spinal motor activity of 391 female Wistar rats by 
Teserpine, tetrabenazine and a-methyl-p-tyrosine. Mor- 
phine, pethidine (Dolantin), and aminophenazone (Py- 
tamidon) prolonged the time of the tail-flick reaction in 
intact Ss. Bilateral lesioning of the substantiae nigrae 
with microinjections of 6-hydroxydopamine prolonged 
the reaction time and abolished the antinociceptive effect 
of morphine. In spinal Ss the time of the tail-flick 
Teaction was prolonged by morphine and reduced by 
aminophenazone. Reserpine did not abolish the effect of 
morphine in spinal Ss as it did in intact Ss. Morphine, 
pethidine, and aminophenazone inhibited the a-reflex 
discharges facilitated by conditioning stimulation in 
intact and spinal Ss. Pethidine and aminophenazone, but 
not morphine, depressed the facilitation of a-reflex 
discharges produced by central monoamine depletion in 
intact Ss. The increase in the amplitude of monosynaptic 


mass reflexes produced by reserpine in intact Ss was not 
reduced by morphine, whereas the depression of polysy- 
naptic mass reflexes after reserpine was antagonized by 
morphine. It is concluded that the antagonizing effect of 
central monoamine depletion on the antinociceptive 
effect of morphine, pethidine, and aminophenazone in 
the rat is due to a change in the basal motor activity on 
which the spinal nociceptive reflex is elicited. (38 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10670. Gupta, B. S. (Guru Nanak U., Amritsar, India) 
The effects of stimulant and depressant drugs on verbal | 
conditioning. British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 64(4), 553-557.—Examined the effect of stimulant 
and depressant drugs, affecting primarily either the CNS | 
or the autonomic nervous system, on verbal condition- 
ing. 150 graduate or postgraduate male students were 
allocated to 3 levels of the extraversion dimension of 
personality. A 5 x 3 randomized block design was 
replicated 10 times using a sentence-completion tech- 
nique. The study supports the following conclusions: (a) 
introverted Ss are more easily conditioned than extra- . 
verted Ss; (b) dexedrine facilitates, and phenobarbitone | 
and chlorpromazine inhibit, the conditioning process; (c) | 
dexedrine does not improve the conditioning level of | 
introverted Ss; (d) ephedrine does not affect the process 
of conditioning; and (e) variability (standard deviation) 
tends to increase under the influence of drugs primarily: 
affecting the CNS. (29 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10671. Hartley, L. К. (Medical Research Council | 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Ciga- 
rette smoking and stimulus selection. British Journal of | 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 593-599.— Studied the 
effect of smoking tobacco upon perceptual selection, 
using the method of paced observing-responses, in 15 
21-45 yr old female habitual smokers. Ss sampled eac 
channel of a 3-channel display for the presence of 
signal at a rate of 1/1.5 sec. Average signal rate was 1/6 
sampling epochs. Signal probability on the 3 channels 
was .6, .3 and .l. Ss were tested after smoking no 
cigarettes, 1 cigarette, and 2 cigarettes, and heart rate 
was measured. Both total number of observations made 
and the proportion of observations made on the channel 
with highest signal probability showed an effect of prior 
smoking. Following no smoking, both of these scores 
increased during the test. Following smoking, the 
increase did not occur. It is suggested that smoking 
lowered arousal towards the end of the test. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10672. Heimann, Hans. (U. Lausanne, Psychopatho- 
logical Research Center, Switzerland) [Psychological 
aspects of sedation.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, 
Vol. 4(4), 707-713.— Discusses the relationship between 
psychological and physiological effects of sedation. A | 
semiquantitative analysis of the EEG of 20 normal Ss 
was conducted; this analysis revealed a lessening of 
wakefulness in the Ss, a condition that was not caused by 
significant differences in psychological variations. These 
facts are clarified by the law of Yerkes and Dodson.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

10673. Holloway, Frank A. & Wansley, Richard A. (U. 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences .Center, Oklahoma City) 
Differential sensitivity of different discrimination be- 
haviors to the effects of ethanol. Bulletin of the 
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| Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 159-162. 
| —Performed a dose-response analysis of the effects of 
| ethanol on various aspects of successive discrimination 
formance in 8 male Holtzman albino rats to assess 


py differential sensitivity of such behaviors to the 
- effec 


Из of the drug. At least dichoptically, sequential 
of the drug's effect on performance were 
ted: (a) a general and significant facilitatory effect 
ds n all response measures at the .5 gm/kg dose, (b) no 
: ficant effect on any behavior at the 1.0 gm/kg dose, 
4 B. significant depression of responding on positive 
| stimulus trials and during the intertrial interval concomi- 
3 ant with continued facilitation of responses on negative 
‘Stimulus trials at the 1.5 gm/kg dose, and (d) a 
“depression of all response measures at the 2.5 gm/kg 
dose. These data are discussed in terms of a model in 
which ethanol depresses operant response inhibitory 
P involved in response initiation or execution. 
- Journal abstract. 
10674. Hughes, R. N. (U. Canterbury, Christchurch, 
_ New Zealand) Effects of LSD on exploratory behavior 
and locomotion in rats. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 9(3), 357-365.—Observed locomotion, exploration, 
Tearing, and sitting motionless in rats tested in a 
Сао box (comprising novel and familiar halves) 
either 10 or 30 min after intraperitoneal administration 
"of saline or | of 3 doses of LSD. In Exp I Ss were 21 male 
and 22 female Sprague-Dawley albino rats and 22 male 
E 20 female hooded rats of the NZBW strain. LSD 


| indica 


“had no effect on preferences for novelty, although it 
reduced locomotion and rearing and increased frequen- 
Gies of sitting motionless. Drug effects on the latter 2 
mses were far greater when Ss were observed 10 
father than 30 min after injection. Hooded Ss sat 
‘motionless less often, showed lower preferences for 
- novelty, and reared more frequently than albinos. Males 
reared less often than females. Exp II, with 18 male 
ue Denier albino rats, suggested that depressant 
effects of LSD on locomotion may be related to the 
Apparatus used. When Ss were observed in an open field, 
LSD produced an increase in locomotion. (27 ref) 


_ —Vournal abstract. 
Muraoka, Shigeru; 


1 арапеѕе Journal of Pharmacolo- 
- Ry. 1973(Aug), Vol. 23(4), 593-595 njeried polydex- 
trolysine intracranially into 120 male dd strain mice. One 
hr Íater, saline, morphine, sodium pentobarbital, chlor- 
or naloxone was injected subcutaneously. In 


group neither seizure nor death occurred for 3 


majori 
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site's sensitivity is increased by polydextrolysine,— 8, 
McLean. 

10676. Krammer, Bernd. (National Center for Scien- 

tific Research, Lab. of Nerve Physiology, Gif sur Yvette, 
France) [Chemical compounds in the nest-building, 
sexual, and aggressive behaviour in the pumpkin-seed 
sunfish Lepomis gibbosus (L.) (Centrarchidae, T. 
(Germ) Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Jun), Vol. 
32(4), 353-373.—Compared the behavior patterns of 
drug-treated sunfish and nontreated controls. It was 
found that intramuscular injections of the antigonado- 
trophin methallibure decreased sexual activity and 
significantly suppressed nest-building tendencies com- 
pared to controls. In addition, methallibure-treated $s 
exhibited parental behavior and 2 motor patterns 
indicating a conflict between aggressive and sexual 
tendencies. In Ss pretreated with methallibure, intramus- 
cular injections of synthetic testosterone increased the 
intensity of aggressive behavior, and mammalian lutein- 
izing hormone increased the frequency of sexual and 
aggressive motor patterns. Reserpine stimulated aggres- 
sion and chlorpromazine depressed both aggression and 
nest-building behavior without affecting sexual behavior. 
These latter findings demonstrate that the actual control 
of aggressive and nest-building tendencies in the sunfish 
is mediated by norepinephrine. (2 p ref)—English 
summary. 

10677. Kruk, Z. L. (London Hosp., Medical Coll, 
England) Dopamine and 5-hydroxytryptamine inhibit 
feeding in rats. Nature-New Biology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
246(150), 52-53.—Investigated the neurotransmitlers 
involved in mediating anorectic responses in male rats. 
Groups of 6 Ss were injected intraperitoneally with 
dextroamphetamine or desethylfenfluramine 30 min 
before presentation of food. Pimozide, a dopamine 
receptor blocker, antagonized the anorectic activity of 
dextroamphetamine; and cyproheptadine, a EU 
tryptamine (5-HT) receptor blocker, antagonized ! 
anorexia caused by desethylfenfluramine. In a 2nd series 
of tests, intracerebroventricular injections of dex- 
troamphetamine, dopamine, and apomorphine caused nd 
dose-dependent decrease in eating which was abolis! r 
by pretreatment 2 hrs earlier with pimozide. Results 
suggest that dextroamphetamine апі fenfim 
anorexia are mediated by dopaminergic and 5 
mechanisms, respectively.—B. McLean. 

10678. Kupfer, David J.; Detre, Thomas; Кога, i 
Jacqueline & Fajans, Peter. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical 
School) A comment on the ‘‘amotivational $) И 
in marijuana smokers. American Journal of Papi 
1973(Dec), Vol. 130(12), 1319-1322.—Compared 46 4 
44 male undergraduates who were, respectively, heavy 
and light smokers of marihuana. Ss’ general psycholog 
cal health, stable personality traits, changes in persona ‘of 
ty induced by long-term use of marihuana, effects © 
multiple drug use, and the “amotivational syndrome 
that is said to result from heavy изе of the drug 
studied. Results did not indicate any overall pattern 
excess psychopathology for either group, althow 
Significant differences were found in levels of di The 
and organicity and in various ality traits. 


findings suggest that heavy use of marihuana may be 
related to dy existing depression and that impaired 
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motivation may be a manifestation of depression rather 
than a consequence of frequent marihuana use.—Journal 
abstract. 

10679. Lehr, David; Goldman, H. Warren & Casner, 
Paul. (New York Medical Coll., N.Y.) Renin-angiotensin 
role in thirst: Paradoxical enhancement of drinking by 

п converting enzyme inhibitor. Science, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 1824116), 1031-1033.—Used a competi- 
tive angiotensin converting enzyme antagonist, SQ- 
20,881 to examine the role of the renin-angiotensin 
system in putative renin-dependent thirst in the albino 
rat. Significant enhancement of renin-dependent as well 
as renin-independent drinking was observed in the 
presence of peripheral SQ. Intraventricular SQ obviated 
this enhancement, did not affect the water intake caused 
by the original stimulus, but sharply reduced drinking 
evoked by peripheral renin in nephrectomized rats. Prior 
renin depletion had no influence on renin-dependent 
thirst, (23 ref) 

10680, Lovecky, Deirdre V. & Dewsbury, Donald A. 
(U. Florida) Effects of imipramine on copulatory 
behavior of male rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 237-239.—Examined the 
`+ that a parallel retardation of copulatory 

havior may follow administration of imipramine to 
male rats. Each of 16 male Long-Evans rats completed 3 
tests of copulatory behavior: 1 following saline injection, 
1 following administration of 10 mg/kg imipramine, and 
1 following 25 mg/kg imipramine. Imipramine produced 
^ prolongation of the intervals between intromissions 
within series and of the intervals between ejaculation and 
the resumption of copulation for all series tested. The 
number of intromissions required to attain ejaculation 
was reduced іп all series, The effects were primarily 
attributable to the 25-mg/kg dose and are interpreted in 
the context of data relating male and female copulatoi 
behavior to brain monoaminergic function. (21 rel) 
~Vournal abstract. 

10681. Maickel, R. P. & Maloney, С. J. (Indiana U.) 
Effects of various depressant drugs on deprivation- 
induced water ion. — Neuropharmacology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 12(8), 777-782.—Found that the volume 
of water consumed in a 60-min period by male Sprague- 
Dawley rats deprived of water for 23 hrs was increased 

à variety of sedative drugs (eg, barbiturates, 

Wtethimide, methaqualone, and methyprylon). The 
antipsychotic agent, promazine, decreased water con- 
sumption under similar conditions, while antianxiety 
Agents (e.g., chlordi: xide and meprobamate) had a 
Stimulatory effect similar to the barbiturates. Implica- 
^ for the use of liquid reinforcement in punishment 

lenuation studies are discussed. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract, 

E Mandell, Arnold J. & Knapp, Suzanne. (U. 

oria, Medical School, San Diego) Cholinergic 

in the brain to chronic of 

ne . In E. H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), 
! concepts on amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a 

1970. at Duke University Medical Center, June 5-6, 
Offic, ashington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 
$50 DHEW No. (HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. 


10683. Monti, J. M. & Ruiz, M. (Clinical Hosp, _ 
Montevideo, Uruguay) Potentiation of the haloperidol- 
induced blockade of a conditioned avoidance response 
by a Ityrosine, European Journal of Pharmacology, 
1973, Vol. 24(1), 25-28.—Studied the influence of 
haloperidol and of pretreatment with a-methyltyrosine 
(given intraperitoneally) on a conditioned avoidance 
response in 24 male Wistar albino rats. Results show that 
haloperidol produced a dose-response-related disruption 
of avoidance behavior, which was significantly potentiat- 
у a-methyltyrosine. Subsequent administration of 
levodopa reversed the behavioral impairment.—Journal 
abstract. 

10684. Murphy, Daniel J. (U. Kansas, Medical 
School, Kansas City) Cerebrovascular permeability 
after пе iothalamate administration. Neurology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 23(9), 926-936.—High-dose, prolonged 
carotid injection of contrast agent resulted їп marked 
changes in the ultrastructure of the injected hemisphere, 
including astrocytic foot process swelling, mitochondrial 
ballooning, and myelinated fiber disruption. Horseradish 
peroxidase tracer revealed blood-brain barrier disruption 
to represent an actual opening of the шешу tight 
interendothelial junctions. Additional shunting of sub- - 
stances may have resulted from increased activity in the - 
endothelial vesicular transport system and possibly from 
a breakdown in the usual restriction to the initial - 
segment of interastrocytic junctions. Pretreatment with — 
low molecular weight dextran alone or in combination 
with steroids gave good protection from the toxic effects | 
of meglumine iothalamate as shown by an absence of | 
trypan blue seen d and preservation of normal ultras- — 
tructure. It is concluded that contrast material toxicity — 
may provide a useful model for further studies of 
cerebrovascular permeability.—F. О. Triggs. 

10685. Nagy, Julia & Decsi, L. (Pécs Medical U., Inst. 
of Pharmacology, Hungary) Location of the site of the 

izing action of diazepam by intralimbic applica- 
tion. — Neuropharmacol ea ees Vol. 12(8), 
751—168.—Examined 2 effects of intralimbic injection of 
diazepam on 64 freely-moving waking cats: (a) on the 
affective-emotional (rage) reaction elicited by direct 
chemical (carbachol) stimulation of the hypothalamus, 
and (b) on the spontaneous electrical — of the 
brain. After intraperitoneal administration diazepam 
inhibited or fully abolished the hypothalamic affective 
(rage) reaction and caused a high-amplitude slow-wave 
EEG pattern in both cortical and subcortical leads. 
These effects could also be elicited by injecting the drug 
into the amygdaloid complex. Intrahippocampal applica- 
tions were without effect.-It is concluded that the site of 
action of diazepam, at least the tranquilizing effect, is the 
amygdaloid complex, particularly the anterobasal part. 
(30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10686. Neale, Joseph H.; Klinger, Paul D. & Agranoff, 
Bernard W. (U. Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst., 
Neuroscience Lab.) Temperature-dependent consolida- 
tion of puromyci ble memory in the goldfish. 
Behavioral Biology, 1973(Sep) Vol. 9(3), 267-278. 
—Memory of a shock-avoidance task in goldfish 
(Carassius auratus) maintained at 20*C showed a tempo- 
ral gradient of insusceptibility to posttrial injection of 
puromycin upon testing 7 days later. Treatment with the 
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antimetabolite 24 hrs after training had no effect on 
etention. There was a significant decrease in the 
mycin-induced memory loss when Ss were warmed 
o 30°С for a 90-min interval between conditioning and 
“injection of puromycin. When Ss were cooled to 4.5°С 
for 24 hrs between learning and puromycin injection, a 
significant block of memory resulted. There were also 
- time-independent effects of the cold treatment on 
performance. Although temperature increase from 
_ 20-30°C did not in itself affect retention, it did cause a 3- 
fold stimulation of incorporation of > H-leucine into 
brain protein. Decrease in temperature from 20-4.5°C 
reduced protein labeling by 86-97%. (33 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
| 10687. Norton, Stata. (U. Kansas, Medical Center, 
Kansas City) Amphetamine as a model for hyperactivity 
in the rat. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 
181—186.—Proposes 3 models for the expected effects of 
- drugs causing hyperactivity in rats. The conclusions are 
(a) that control behavior of Ss under the condition 
employed shows a high degree of patterning and stability 
and (b) that at moderately low doses amphetamine 
causes dose-related changes in frequency of certain 
behavioral acts and a shortening of the duration of an 
асі, once it is initiated. These 2 actions can be assumed 
. to encompass the effect of amphetamine described as 
behavioral stimulation or hyperactivity. Amphetamine 
. causes increased randomization of initiation of behavior 
_ acts. This disruption of normal behavior sequences is not 
_ detected by most methods of analysis of hyperactive 
_ behavior but has been shown here to be a dose-related 
. phenomenon accompanying the other drug-induced 
„ changes.—Journal abstract. 

10688. Ovcharov, R.; Воуапоу, G.; Radev, R. & 
Shopova, 1. (State Inst. for Control over Medical 
Preparations, Sofia, Bulgaria) [The effect of some 
neurotropic substances on the action of alcohol.] (Russ) 
Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1973(Sep), Vol. 36(5), 
539—541.— Conducted experiments on the effects of 
combinations of drugs and their interactions with 
alcohol, using 138 white mice and 24 rabbits. Ethyl 
alcohol was administered intraperitoneally in doses of 
1.14 ml/kg for the mice, and 2.5 ml/kg for the rabbits. 
The other drugs used were amphetamine (.13 mg/kg), 
centrophenoxene (4.3 mg/kg), echinopsine (.15 mg/kg), 
bemegride (1.4 mg/kg), hydrocortisone (1.4 mg/kg), and 
pyridoxine (1.4 mg/kg), given singly or in combination. 
The narcotic effect of alcohol on mice was tested b 

turning the Ss over onto their backs and noting their 
ability to regain their feet. The "rotating pivot" test was 
also used. The series of experiments on mice compared 
the effect of (a) alcohol alone tested 30 min after 
administration with (b) (3 days later) alcohol, followed in 
10 min by drugs, and tested 30 min after drug 
administration. Alcoholic narcosis was induced in the 
rabbits, after which the drugs were introduced with the 
aim of ending the narcotic state. A rise in the level of 
alcohol in the blood of the rabbits was observed after the 
introduction of centrophenoxine. However, the same 
drug, and also amphetamine and echinopsine, were 
found to weaken the action of alcohol. Alcohol used in 
combination with hydrocortisone and pyridoxine caused 
convulsions in mice. (English summary)—A. G. Pook. 


10689. Paykel, E. S.; Mueller, P. S. & de la Vergne, P, 
M. (St. George's Hosp., London, England) Amitriptyline, 
weight gain and carbohydrate craving: A side effect. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), 
501-507.—Reports that 51 depressed women responded 
well to the drug amitriptyline but gained weight 
excessively. Withdrawal of the drug was followed b: 
weight loss. A dose-related craving for carbohydrates 
appeared to start about a month after beginning the 
drug.—R. L. Sulzer. 

10690. Pearson, J. A. (U. British Columbia, Vancou- 
ver, Canada) Effect of scopolamine and atropine on 
habituation of the flexor withdrawal reflex. Pharmacolo- 

, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 12), 
155-157. 

10691. Pegram, Vernon; Hammond, Danny & 
Bridgers, William. (U. Alabama, Medical School, Bir- 
mingham) The effects of protein synthesis inhibition on 
sleep in mice. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 
377-382.—Studied the sleep EEGs of chronically im- 
planted, random-bred Swiss mice after receiving subcu- 
taneous injections of cycloheximide or an equal volume 
of saline. Cycloheximide enhanced sleep through an 
increase in the duration and frequency of slow wave 
sleep episodes. Despite the increase in the total sleep, Ss 
showed a reduction in the amount and frequency of 
paradoxical sleep without evidence of a subsequent 
paradoxical sleep rebound. Findings suggest that cyclo- 
heximide interferes not only with the animals' capacity 
to enter the paradoxical sleep stage, but that it also may 
interfere with the mechanism required for the paradoxi- 
cal sleep rebound to be expressed.—Journal abstract. 

10692. Petty, Frederick; Bryant, Rodney C. & Byrne, 
William L. (Brain Research Inst., Memphis, Tenn.) Dose- 
related facilitation by alcohol of avoidance acquisition 
in the goldfish. Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Ваши 
1973(Mar), Vol. 102), 173-176.—Examined the effect o 
alcohol on the early phase of dark-avoidance acquise 
in 120 goldfish (Carassius auratus). Ss were up i 
water solutions of ethyl alcohol (428, 628, or 856 тр, i 
ml) for 3 hrs before receiving 20 trials of active Чап 
avoidance training in individual shuttleboxes contes 
the same concentration of alcohol as that of 4 
pretraining immersion. A dose-related facilitata a 
acquisition performance was found in Ss treated Ei 
alcohol compared to Ss treated similarly but not one 
to alcohol. Levels of responding wele 30: differ 
among the 4 groups. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10693. Pichot. P a Чыл M. (St. Anne Нер, 
Clinic of Mental Diseases, Paris, France) [Pharmacovey 
of sleeping.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, ic 
44), 649-678.—Discusses the effects of. psycho p s 
drugs, with special reference to human beings. Ar is 
and discussion of drug nomenclature is presented; t T A 
followed by a discussion of: (a) barbiturates p M 
hypnotics, (b) tranquilizers, (c) amphetamines апо 0 
stimulants, (d) antidepressants, (е) neuroleptics, prs. 
hallucinogens and opiates. It is concluded that S 
that does not modify sleeping patterns has little c dec 
of being psychoactive and that the desire to take POS 
medicines is the great trait that distinguishes man 
other animals. (20 p ref)—C. Kokkinis. 
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10694. Quadagno, David M.; McCullough, James; 
Kan-Hwa Ho, George & Spevak, Alan M. (U. Kansas) 
Neonatal gonadal hormones: Effect on maternal and 
sexual behavior in the female rat. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 251-254.—Indicates that signifi- 
cant differences existed between male and female rats of 
the Long-Evans strain on maternal behavior when Ss 
were presented with rat pups for 7 consecutive days. The 
presence of ovarian or testicular products at the time of 
maternal testing did not have a facilitating or suppress- 
ing effect on maternal behavior in the Long-Evans rat. 
Females given 100 ug or 1 mg of testosterone propionate 
(TP) 4 days after birth and gonadectomized at 25 days of 
age behaved like control females (oil injected 4 days after 
birth and gonadectomized at 25 days of age) on 
measures of maternal behavior, but showed significantly 
lower sexual receptivity when primed with estrogen and 
progesterone. Thus, the female sexual behavior system 
was suppressed by neonatal TP, but the maternal 
mediating system was not suppressed by the same 
treatment. It is concluded that the critical periods of 
differentiation may be different for sex and maternal 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

10695. Rump, S.; Grudzinska, E. & Edelwejn, Z. 
(Military Inst. of Hygiene & Epidemiology, Warsaw, 
Poland) Effects of diazepam on epileptiform patterns of 
bioelectrical activity of the rabbit's brain induced by 
fluostigmine. ^ Neuropharmacology ^ 1973(Aug), Vol. 
12(8)), 813-817. 

10696. Sackler, Arthur M.; Weltman, A. Stanley & 
Schwartz, Ralph. (Long Island U., Research Inst. of the 
Brooklyn Coll. of Pharmacy) Behavioral and endocrine 
effects of aminodipropionitrile (ADPN) in male mice. 
Pharmacology, Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
10),191-196.—Examined the effects of ADPN on 
behavior, locomotor activity, food consumption, body 
Weights, and endocrine function in 64 male albino mice 
of the CFW strain. 6 daily, consecutive intraperitoneal 
injections of the drug caused hyperactivity and behavior- 
al phenomena which resembled the circling and heads- 
aking syndrome observed in mutant waltzing mice. 2 
dose levels (1.0 and 1.5 g/kg) were administered to the 
test groups. Controls received normal saline. All Ss were 
sacrificed at the end of 1 wk, 48 hrs after the 6th and 
final injection. At both dose levels, the findings reveal 
[саш decreases їп body weights, food consumption, 
Ood utilization, and fecal excretion with consistently 
qur pronounced effects being caused by the 1.5 g/kg 
nae Significant increases were noted in the locomotor 
a a and circling activity of the test Ss. Findings, 
в with increases іп the relative adrenal weights 
3 Кре in-the thymus and spleen weights, indicate 
am icantly increased pituitary-adrenocorticol activity 
h a test Ss. Significant decreases in the seminal vesicle 
ts of the test vs control Ss suggested hypogonad- 

i (36 ref) — Journal abstract. 
ме sete Sanders-Bush, E. & Sulser, F. (Vanderbilt U., 

ical School) Metabolic and neurochemical aspects 
roampherarmacology of amphetamine and para-chlo- 
ae etamine. In E. H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), 
i P Concepts on amphetamine abuse; Proceedings of a 
9p at Duke University Medical Center, June 5-6, 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 


Office, DHEW No. (HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. 
$3.50. 

10698. Sauerhoff, Mitchell W. & Michaelson, I. 
Arthur. (U. Cincinnati, Medical School) Hyperactivity 
and brain catecholamines in lead-exposed developing 
rats. Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 182(4116), 1022-1024. 
—Conducted a series of experiments with Sprague- 
Dawley rats. Newborn Ss that suckled mothers eating a 
diet containing 4% lead carbonate displayed hyperactivi- 
ty, aggressiveness, and excessive stereotyped behavior 
starting at 4 wks of age. There was an 8-fold increase in 
the concentration of lead in brain, no change in 
norepinephrine and a 20% decrease in dopamine relative 
to coetaneous controls. This suggests a relationship 
between CNS dysfunction due to lead and dopamine 
metabolism in brain.—Journal abstract. 

10699. Schanberg, Saul M. & Cook, Jay D. (Duke U., 
Medical School) Effects of acute and chronic meth- 
amphetamine on brain norepinephrine metabolism. In 
E. H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts on 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke _ 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50. 

10700. Svensson, Torgny H. (U. Gothenburg, Sweden) 
Dopamine release and direct dopamine receptor activa- 
tion in the central nervous system by D-145, an 
amantadine derivative. European Journal of Pharmacolo- 
gy, 1973(Jul), Vol. 23(3), 232-238.—Conducted function- 
al and biochemical experiments with 1,3-dimethyl-5- 
aminoadamantan (D-145) using female mice and male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. D-145 stimulated motor activity 
both in nonpretreated mice and in Ss pretreated with 
reserpine and an inhibitor of tyrosine hydroxylase. D- 
145 induced asymmetry in unilaterally striatotomized 
rats similar to amantadine and dextroamphetamine but, 
in contrast to these drugs, the effect persisted after 
pretreatment with reserpine and a tyrosine hydroxylase 
inhibitor. In contrast to amantadine and dextroampheta- 
mine, D-145 did not stimulate the flexor reflex activity of 
acutely spinalized rats. Biochemically, D-145 reduced 
central norepinephrine (NE) but not dopamine (DA) 
levels and also induced release of extragranular, though 
intraneuronally located DA, like amantadine. Extragran- 
ular NE did not appear to be released. It is concluded 
that D-145 activates DA receptors in the brain, both 
indirectly (ie, via DA release) and directly. (35 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10701. Swartzburg, Marshall; Lieb, Julian & Schwartz, 
Arthur H. (Coll. of Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey, 
Newark) Methaqualone withdrawal. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 46-47. 

10702. Tilson, H. A. & Rech, R. H. (Michigan State 
U.) Conditioned drug effects and absence of tolerance 
of d-amphetamine induced motor activity. Pharmacology, 
Biochemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(2), 149-153. 
— Studied tolerance development to dextroampheta- 
mine-induced motor activity under various experimental 
conditions. Following 7 daily habituation sessions, 48 
female albino Sprague-Dawley rats were subjected to 7 
daily sessions in which NaCl was injected intraperito- 
neally 30 min before placement into activity cages (NaCl 
controls). In the next 9 days, Ss underwent 3 drug 
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essions, each separated by 2 NaCl controls, in which 
dextroamphetamine (.5, 10. or 1.7 mg/kg) was likewise 
injected before placement. A course of repeated drug 
administration followed for the next 14 days. One group 
was injected with the drug 30 min before placement into 
the activity cage, a 2nd group received the drug 30 min 
after each session as a control for conditioned activity 
effects, while a 3rd group received NaCl. On Day 15, all 
Ss received dextroamphetamine 30 min before placement 
as a test for tolerance development. Ss repeatedly 
injected with the drug 30 min after or with NaCl 30 min 
before each session were affected by dextroamphetamine 
approximately the same as they were before repeated 
injections. Ss administered dextroamphetamine 30 min 
before sessions showed an enhanced response to the drug 
during the test for tolerance. The magnitude of the 
change was related to the raagnitude of the conditioned 
motor activity response. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10703. Veale, W. L. (U. Calgary, Div. of Medical 
Physiology, Alberta, Canada) Ethanol selection in the 
rat following forced acclimation. Pharmacology, Bio- 
chemistry, & Behavior, 1973(Mar), Vol. 1(2), 233-235. 
—Forced 120 Long-Evans rats to drink a 30% concentra- 
tion of ethanol for several months following an interval 
during which time they were forced to drink ethanol 
solutions in increasing concentrations from 3-30%. Ss 
selected alcohol in a free-choice test situation in amounts 
in excess of 11 g/kg/day. This finding that forced 
acclimation to ethanol does not necessarily lead to 
reduced subsequent ethanol selection, may be an 
effective means of getting animals to select ethanol in 
relatively large amounts.—Journal abstract. 

10704. Vyatchannikov, N. К. & Sinka, A. Ya. (Yaros- 
lavi Ushinskiy Pedagogical Inst., USSR) [The effect of 
mellitin—the major constituent of the bee venom—on 
the central nervous System.] (Russ) Farmakologiya i 
Toksikologiya, 1973(Sep), Vol. 36(5), 526-530.— Carried 
Out a series of experiments on 280 mice and 14 cats, 
observing their general behavior, behavior on transition 
from a light area to a dark chamber, the "emotionality" 
of the Ss under "open field" conditions, and their 
exploratory behavior. Studies of background bioelectric 
activity and evoked potentials in the brain were also 
carried out, in remiolan-treated cats, under conditions of 
artificial respiration. Melittin, dissolved in an isotonic 
salt solution, was introduced iv G1, 3, .5, 3.0 and 5.0 
mg/kg), intraperitoneally (.1, .3, 1.0, 3.0 and 5.0 mg/kg), 
and into the right brain ventricle (50, 100, and 200 ni). 
Melittin showed a marked effect on the CNS, inhibiting 
general behavior, exploratory activity and “emotionali- 
ty,” and disrupting spontaneous and evoked bioelectric 
activity in the brain. It is Proposed that the causes of 
these effects are probably changes in intracortical 

conduction and conduction in the ascending reticular 
activating system. (English summary)—A. С. Pook. 

10705. Watanabe, Isao; Saito, Hiroshi & Takagi, 
Keijiro. (U. Tokyo, Faculty of Pharmaceutical Sciences, 
Japan) Pharmacological studies of zizyphus seeds. 
Japanese Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 23(4), 
:63-571.—Estimated the pharmacological Properties of 
ractions obtained from zizyphus (Z) seeds by a 
creening method consisting of 5 tests: neuropharmaco- 
gical observations in mice, tests on the respiratory and 


cardiovascular systems in the rat, tests on the isolated 
guinea pig ileum, potentiation of hexobarbital anesthesi- 
а, and inhibition of writhing syndrome induced by acetic 
acid. Z No. 2, Z No. 3, and Z No. 5 were confirmed to 
have sedative activity as a result of tests I and IV and 
were estimated to have analgesic and antiinflammatory 
properties from test V. Z No. 5a had the strongest 
activities. Arterial blood pressure showed a prolonged 
elevation by fat and oil fractions. Water soluble fractions 
showed a transient hypotension which was partially 
eliminated by atropine but not by diphenhydramine and 
propranolol. Increase of the contraction induced by 
nicotine was seen in all fractions, and increase induced 
by serotonin was seen in fat and oil fractions. Water 
soluble fractions showed cholinergic activity, and pa- 
paverine-like activity was noted in Z No. 3. (I9 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10706. Weissman, Myrna M. & Slaby, Andrew E. 
(Yale U., Medical School) Oral contraceptives and 
psychiatric disturbance: Evidence from research. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), 513-518. 
— Presents a synopsis of studies of association between 
oral contraceptives and adverse psychological symptoms, 
particularly depression. If a pharmacological basis exists 
for the reported adverse effects, evidence suggests that it 
is of a very low incidence. Methodological problems are 
present in attempts to separate the biological causes from 
the psychogenic. Patients’ expectations, suggestibility, 
tendency to blame coincident problems on the pill, 
conflict and guilt over sexual freedom, etc., are possible 
psychic factors.—R. L. Sulzer. 

10707. Welch, Bruce L. & Welch, Annemarie S. 
(Maryland Psychiatric Research Center, Baltimore) 
Chronic social stimulation and tolerance to ampheta- 
mine: Interacting effects of amphetamine and natural 
nervous stimulation upon brain amines and behavior. In 
E. H. Ellinwood & S. Cohen (Eds.), Current concepts | 
amphetamine abuse: Proceedings of a workshop at Duke 
University Medical Center, June 5-6, 1970. Washing 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, DHEW No. 
(HSM) 72-9085, 1972. xii, 238 p. $3.50. 1 OBI 

10708. Yamaguchi, Isamu; Katsuki, Shoji; О Gal 
Takeo & Kumada, Shigenobu. (Fujisawa Pharmaceu k 
Co., Research Lab., Osaka, Japan) The reist 
between gastric secretory inhibition and cerebral ay 
gastric levels of monoamines in pylorus-ligated те 4), 
Japanese Journal of Pharmacology, 1973(Aug), VOl- Jep- 
523-534.—Compared subcutaneously injected ned 
Чез, antidepressants, and minor tranquilizers quu 
tively for their effects on gastric secretion !n in 
prepared male Wistar rats and on barbiturate sleep d 
strain mice. Results show that these 2 ас ОН 
neuroleptics are clearly related. The antisecretob * um 
of neuroleptics and antidepressants was. reduce x 
pretreated with reserpine. Gastric secretion in S iu o 
was clearly enhanced following a single inject! us 
reserpine. This enhanced secretory volume and eserpine 
antisecretory activity of chlorpromazine after AH i 
returned to control level with the recovery E astric 
levels of norepinephrine (NE) and serotonin anc Е an 
levels of NE. Antisecretory activity of imipram! covery 
gastric levels of serotonin revealed a more rapid те ерта 
after reserpine treatment. It is postulated that C 
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rather than gastric NE plays an inhibitory role in gastric 
secretion in Shay rats, is presumably involved in the 
antisecretory effect of chlorpromazine, and possibly 
involved in that of neuroleptics and antidepressants. (28 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10709. Zetler, G. (Lübeck Medical Academy, Inst. of 
Pharmacology, W. Germany) Drug-induced catalepsy as 
influenced by convulsant and anticonvulsant drugs. 
Neuropharmacology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 12(8), 741—749. 
— Found that the cataleptic action in male NMRI mice 
of the neuroleptics bulbocapnine haloperidol and trifluo- 
perazine was increased by the convulsant drugs beme- 
gride, nikethamide, pentylenetetrazol, and caffeine. 
Catalepsy due to arecoline, pilocarpine, and tremorine 
was not influenced by convulsants, while that after 
tetrabenazine, paraoxon, lobeline, and nicotine was 
enhanced in an irregular way. When given alone, the 
convulsants (except nikethamide) caused catalepsy 
which was not uniformly antagonized by anticonvul- 
sants. The catalepsy after nonconvulsant cataleptogens 
was antagonized by diphenylhydantoin and methyldan- 
toin, but not by trimethadione, ethosuccimide, phena- 
cemide, and carbamazepine. Diphenylhydantoin inter- 
rupted the fully established catalepsy after haloperidol 
and tetrabenazine. Findings support the view that 
catalepsy is a consequence of central stimulation rather 
than depression. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10710. Zolovick, A. & Labhsetwar, A. P. (Worcester 
Foundation for Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, 
Mass.) Evidence for the theory of dual hypothalamic 
control of ovulation. Nature, 1973(Sep), Vol. 245(5421), 
158-159.—Examined the effects on ovulation of the 
injection of monoamines or their antagonists into the 3rd 
ventricle of immature Sprague-Dawley rats primed with 
pregnant mare's serum gonadotrophin (PMSG) and 
Biven a single injection of progesterone. PMSG alone did 
not induce ovulation, but PMSG and progesterone 24 
hrs later did. Phenoxybenzamine (an a-adrenergic 
blocker) 1-2 hrs after progesterone interfered with 
ovulation whereas a similar injection of propranolol (a 8- 
adrenergic blocking agent) did not. When 100 ug of 
Serotonin creatine sulphate was injected 1 hr after 
Progesterone, ovulation was blocked. The inhibitory 
effect of serotonin was blocked by simultaneous injec- 
lion with LSD or dopamine. Findings suggest that a 
balance between monoamines and catecholamines is 
necessary for ovulation and support the theory of dual 
hypothalamic control of ovulation.—S. Knapp. 
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10711. Heldt, Verlyn W.; Braskamp, Larry & Filbeck, 
Robert. (Rochester State Junior Coll.) Effects of “попга- 
tional" influences on decision making in higher educa- 
tion: A simulation test. Research in Higher Education, 
1973, Vol. 1(2), 163-172.—Investigated whether the 
Value positions taken by 3 college constituency groups 
(faculty, students, community board) on problems in 
Curriculum, student affairs, and personnel influenced 
decisions made by administrative groups. In a simulation 
Study, information describing a mythical community 
College was prepared, using the dimensions of the 
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management-information system CAMPUS (Compre- 
hensive Analytical Methods for Planning in University 
Systems). 3 simulated problems within the hypothetical 
community college setting were administered to 12 teams 
of decision makers each composed of 3 junior college 
administrators. Ss did not use the nonrational model in 
reaching group or individual decisions in the 3 simulated 
problem areas. Ss did not respond in a significant 
manner to the influence of college constituency groups in 
reaching decisions. The type of problem being consid- 
ered (curriculum, student affairs, and personnel) was a 
significant factor in determining Ss’ selection of decision 
alternatives. Both the rational and nonrational models of 
decision-making used appear inadequate to explain 
administrative decisions. It is tenable to posit that 
decision-making is influenced at least as much by 
previously learned responses of the decision-makers, and 

it may need to be considered as an important element in 

any model of decision-making. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10712. Borowsky, Richard L. (New York U.) Social 
control of adult size in males of Xiphophorus variatus. 
Nature, 1973(Oct), Vol. 245(5424), 332-335.—Reported 3 
experiments designed to determine the social factors 
involved in the control of maturation in topminnows. In 
Exp I, 24 pairs of juveniles from the same brood were 
raised together. In Exp II, single juveniles were main- 
tained in isolation until they started to mature. In some 
cases, when Ss had reached early stages of maturation, 
an adult male was placed in the aquarium and main- 
tained together until the Ist fish reached maturity. In 
Exp III, 4 single juveniles were placed in an aquarium 
and an adult male was added to 14 other juveniles either 
immediately or after 2, 5, or 7 days. Exp I showed that 
the onset of maturation in the 2nd fish was delayed by 
the presence of the Ist fish. In Exp II, there was 
considerable variation in the number of days required 
for a fish to reach maturity when raised with an adult 
male but less variation when the fish was maintained in 
isolation. In Exp III, the day the adult fish was added 
was not significant, but adding the adult delayed the 
onset of maturation considerably. It is suggested that 
social control over the rate of maturation serves to ease a 
fish into a space in the size distribution of the group.—L. 
Gorsey. 

10713. Brosset, André (National Museum of Natural 
History, Brunoy, France) [Comparative study of behavi- 
our ontogeny in the predators Accipitridae and falconi- 
dae.] (Germ) Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 32(4), 386-417.—Results of comparative investiga- 
tions of behavior ontogeny of falcons and other 
Accipitriformes show, in addition to some similarities, 
great differences in the development of individual 
behavior patterns. The first biologically significant 
coordinated behavioral element, "begging," was causally 
different in the 2 groups. All behavior patterns which led 
to the elimination of excess nestlings were active in the 
Accipitridae (i.e., direct aggression against siblings) but 
passive in the falcons (i.e., monopolizing of food by the 
stronger, older siblings). The stimulus which released 
prey-capture behavior in the falcons was a combination 
of innate “Schema” and “Gestalt” of the prey, which was 
killed with a neck bite. In the Accipitridae, however. 
prey-capture behavior was released primarily through 
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the movement of the fleeing prey, upon which the feet of 

'the predator were stretched forward to kill by grabbing, 
'suffocation, and biting. These differences indicate that 
similarities between falcons and other diurnal predators 
may not be traced to a common evolutionary cause, but 
rather to the birds' common way of life as predators. 
(German summary) (35 ref)—English summary. 

10714. Dewsbury, Donald A. & Rethlingshafer, 
Dorothy A. (U. Florida) Comparative psychology: A 
modern survey. New York, N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1973. 
xi, 625 p. $14.95.—Presents a series of readings on 
behavior origins, evolution, patterns, modification, and 
correlates. 

10715. Leuthold, Walter & Leuthold, Barbara M. 
(Tsavo Research Project, Voi, Kenya) Notes on the 
behaviour of two young antelopes reared in captivity. 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Jun), Vol. 32(4), 
418-424.—Reports results of observations of a young 
male lesser kudu and a young male gerenuk reared in 
captivity. Emphasis was placed on species-specific (and 
other) behavior patterns and their time of appearance in 
the ontogeny. Differences in the animals' reactions to the 
foster parents are ascribed partly to possible imprinting 
on the natural mother (in the gerenuk) and partly to 
species-specific and/or individual differences in temper- 
ament. (German summary)—Journal summary. 

10716. Tinbergen, Niko. (Wolfson Coll., U. Oxford, 
England) The animal in its world: Explorations of an 
ethologist, 1932-1972: Il. Laboratory experiments and 
general papers. London, England: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1973. 231 p. £5.25.—Presents the author's work 

in the areas of animal behavior and natural selection; 
En signals in birds; functional ethology and 
the human sciences; and early childhood autism. 
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10717. Allison, James & Timberlake, William. (Indian- 
à U.) Instrumental and contingent saccharin-licking in 
rats: Response deprivation and reinforcement. Bulletin 
of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 141-143. 
—Notes the suggestion that an instrumental response 
Will increase above its baseline if and only if the 
contingency schedule deprives the S of the contingent 
Tesponse. Several experiments are reported in support of 
this contention. The principal finding was that instru- 
mental licking of a .4% saccharin solution was increased 
above its baseline by the contingent Opportunity to lick a 
less preferred saccharin solution if the contingency 
schedule satisfied the response deprivation condition, 
but not otherwise.—Journal abstract. 

10718. Anisman, Hymie & Waller, T. Gary. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Effects of inescapable 
shock on subsequent avoidance performance: Role of 
response repertoire changes. Behavioral Biology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 331—355.—Evaluates previous 
hypotheses and proposes an activity hypothesis, which 
focuses upon the behavior of an animal in response to 
Shock, as a unified explanation of most of the phenome- 
ma associated with the effects of prior shock exposure 
(PSE) on subsequent avoidance. Specifically, the activity 
hypothesis explains (a) the difference between l-way and 
shuttle-avoidance, (b) the effect of PSE on passive 
avoidance, (c) considerable data regarding defense 
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reactions in animals, and (d) numerous other phenomena 
found in the avoidance literature. The hypothesis also 
generates testable predictions about the effects of shock 
upon subsequent avoidance performance. Essentially, 
the testable hypotheses focus on the response-repertoire 
changes produced by shock or warning stimuli and the 
nature of the response required of the organism during a 
subsequent avoidance test. The activity hypothesis also 
accounts for differences in avoidance performance 
following PSE both between and within species or strains 
of animals. (6 p ref)—Journal summary. 

10719. Anisman, Hymie. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Effects of response restriction during exposure 
to inescapable shock upon subsequent one-way and 
shuttle-avoidance performance in rats. Canadian Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 280-291.—In- 
vestigated the effects of signaled inescapable shock on 
subsequent avoidance performance in 3 experiments 
with male Holtzman rats (№ = 188). Exp I indicated 
that prior shock exposure (PSE) facilitated 1-way and 
shuttle avoidance. When Ss were preshocked in a harness 
so that free mobility was not possible, the facilitative 
effects of PSE on shuttle, but not l-way avoidance 
performance, were largely reduced. Exp II indicated that 
activity during CS periods following PSE was greater 
among unrestrained than restrained Ss. Exp III showed 
that immobilization via injection of succinylcholine 
chloride did not affect the facilitative effects of PSE 
relative to that of Ss preshocked in a harness. Results are 
interpreted in terms of response repertoire changes 
produced by PSE in conjunction with the response 
requirement of the avoidance task. (French summary) 
(17 ref)—Journal abstract. Л 

10720. Atnip, Gilbert & Hothersall, David. (Ohio State 
U.) The preference of albino rats for free or response- 
produced food. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 153-154.— Trained 7 male albino 
rats to free-feed in an operant chamber and then to 
leverpress for food. Subsequently, they were tested for à 
preference between continuing to leverpress for food on 
continuous reinforcement, fixed ratio 2, and fixed ratio 
10 schedules or eating free food. 5 of the Ss осе 
preference for free food, which strengthened on iU 
ules requiring more than 1 response to produce а Гоо 
pellet. Results reduce the possibility that the difference 
between findings of prior studies of food preferences 18 
due to strain differences in the rats used as Ss.—Journa 
abstract. 00 

10721. Bernstein, Lewis. (Veterans Administrati 
Hosp., Wood, Wis.) The reversibility of learning defici ү 
in early environmentally restricted rats as a function jd 
amount of experience in later life. Journal of PORE 
matic Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 16(1), TST Mte 
ed to validate more thoroughly the findings of ithe 
studies concerning the reversibility of learning deficits 2 
using a free environment as the enrichment ехрепе 
Rats exposed to a free environment for 45 days сапу 
life and restricted to individual cages for 45 days là 
were superior learners to rats who were restricted Io 
days early in life, followed by 45 days of exposure t lei 
free environment. However, when the time in the ie У 
environment was extended to 90 days following 45 пау a 
of restriction, the differences in learning ability disap 


exposure in the enriched environment is extended 
"beyond the time of early deprivation, the effects of early 

Testriction are reversible.—W. С. Shipman. 
10722. Biederman, Gerald B. & Furedy, John J. 
carborough Coll., U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
ignaled-shock phenomenon: Effects of 
bility and light reinforcement. Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1002), 
386.—Conducted 2 experiments in which rats were 
п a choice between a lever correlated with white 
moise signaling inescapable shock and a lever correlated 
With unsignaled, inescapable shock. In Exp I, Ss were 30 
Sprague-Dawley and 30 Wistar male rats. Signaled shock 
BE only when delivered through unscrambled 
it grids (modifiable shock); no such preference 
occurred when shock was presented through scrambled 
ора or through fixed (tail) electrodes (unmodifiable 
shocks). Interpretation of the preference in terms of S- 
ia modification was directly supported by the 
finding of a significant correlation between degree of 
Preference for signal and amount of unauthorized 
| modification of signaled (unscrambled) shock. In Exp II, 
Dt alight stimulus correlated with signal for inescapa- 

for 


E This leads to the conclusion that when the 


‘shock, 40 Sprague-Dawley Ss showed a preference 
"light completely accounted for by the light per se 
Water than by the indicator value of this stimulus. 
E abstract. 
E . Boehnert, Joanna B. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) Extinction of persistence in a within-subject 
ftial reinforcement experiment. Canadian Journal of 
hology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 233-246.—Male albino 
Wistar rats (M = 96) served as Ss in 2 within-S partial 
Ieinforcement experiments, designed to lessen generali- 
D tion in acquisition as a means of eliminating the 
leralized partial reinforcement effect in extinction. 
Bove the use of a separate-phase mode of training alone 
EM to be unsuccessful for this purpose, a phase of 
E ction was interpolated between the continuously 
ly reinforced acquisition phases. This manipu- 
Was successful and Ss receiving the training 
Sequence ОЁ partial reinforcement-extinction followed by 
münuous reinforcement-extinction did not show the 
eralized partial reinforcement effect in the final 
ction phase. It is suggested that during the phase of 


foundlan, Braveman, Norman S. (Memorial U. New- 
freind, St. John’s, Canada) Repeated acquisition 
_ 9 extinction of barpressing in rats and guinea pigs. 
M & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2). 
238.—Conducted an experiment with 8 hooded 
and 8 guinea pigs. On each of 10 days Ss Ist 
infor for 15 reinforcements on а continuous 
cement schedule and were immediately extin- 
Teva Ing an unsignaled 10-min extinction session. 
Evel of barpressing remained consistently high 
lately after reinforcement for the guinea pigs but 
ued progressively faster within successive extinction 
for the rats. Results support the idea that 
ms with well developed sensory-motor capacities 
h are less able to inhibit previously rewarded 
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yon than those with slower development —Journa/ 

10725. Burdick, Charles К. & Mil 
(Central Inst. for the Deaf, St. dest d X 
procedure for training chinchillas for psychoacoustic 
experiments. Journal of the Acoustical Society of Ameri 
1973(Sep), Vol. 54(3), 789-792.—Trained 4 chinchillas to 
lick a drinking tube located in 1 end of a double- rile 
cage to obtain their daily ration of water, Wher the 
licking rate stabilized (4-5 licks/sec) in daily sessions of 
about 20 min, avoidance conditioning began. $ was 
required to leave the tube and cross a midline barrier to 
avoid shock when 1 sound, the positive CS was 
presented, while it could continue licking without threat 
of shock when another sound, the negative CS was 
presented. The Ss quickly learned a near perfect 
association of crossing the barrier to +CS and not 
crossing to -CS, which was maintained throughout the 
30 daily sessions of the experiment. Intertrial crossings 
were virtually absent, and licking rates provided a 
sensitive, additional measure of an S's response to the 
stimuli. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10726. Capaldi, Elizabeth D. & Hovancik, John К. 
(Purdue U.) Deprivation level and frustration in the rat: 
Effect of deprivation level on persistence of the partial. 
reinforcement effect. Journal of Experimental Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 95-100.—Assigned 27 male 
albino rats to 2 groups which received spaced-trial 
acquisition with either continuous or partial reinforce 
ment, and a 3rd group which received massed trial 
acquisition and partial reinforcement, Ss were tested 
under high and low food deprivation conditions. Follow. 
ing spaced acquisition under high food deprivation, й 
partial reinforcement effect was not obtained in massed 
extinction under high deprivation but was obtained in 
subsequent massed extinction under low deprivation: 
Results can be understood by assuming that lowering, 
deprivation level reduces the intensity of frustralive 
stimuli associated with massed nonrewarded trials. 
—Journal abstract. 

10727. Capaldi, Elizabeth D. & Singh, Ramadhar. 
(Purdue U.) Percentage of body weight and the 
successive negative contrast effect in rats. Learning 4 
Motivation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 405-416.—In 2 runway 
experiments employing rats, the successive negative 
contrast effect was evaluated for Ss maintained at high 
or low body weights. Ss were 90-day-old naive male 
albino Holtzman rats (n = 72 and 50). The effects 01 

formance of shifting reward magnitude were inde- 
ndent of body weight. Results contrast with those 0! 
revious studies in which the successive negative contrast 
effect occurred only under low body weight, Is 
suggested that when conditions are maximal Or s 
maximal for production of the successive negativ 
contrast effect, body weight will not influence the size 0 
this effect.—Journal abstract. | 

10728. Carey, Maureen A. & Fischer, Gloria 4 
(Washington State U.) Spatial reversal learning inr д 
and gerbils. Bulletin of the Psychonomic sae 
1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 173-174.—Trained 6 Long Ev 
hooded rats and 6 Mongolian gerbils to criterion aa 
spatial discrimination in a T-maze, followed by er 
10-trial reversals. Results indicate that both spe 
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É improved significantly over the 15 reversals, but there 
was a reliable difference between species. Specifically, 
gerbils made slightly more errors than did rats. Gerbils 
also were observed to explore in the maze more than rats. 
- Present and prior findings suggest that gerbils perform 
less well than domestic rats on appetitive learning tasks. 
Other findings suggest that they are as good or better 
than rats at active avoidance learning. One possibility is 
- that the gerbil's greater tendency to explore and/or their 
higher activity level interferes with performance on 
appetitive tasks but enhances performance in active 
avoidance learning.—Journal abstract. 

10729. Daly, Helen B. & Rosenberg, Kenneth M. 

(State University Coll. New York, Oswego) Infantile 
stimulation and its effects on frustration- and fear- 
motivated behavior in rats. Learning & Motivation, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 381-396.—Purdue-Wistar infant 
rats that were either removed from the nest each day 
(handled) or left undisturbed (nonhandled) were, in 
adulthood, given 72 food-reinforced runway acquisition 
trials followed by 24 trials of extinction training with or 
without shock. Handled and nonhandled controls were 
given runway training without food reinforcement. 
Reinforced Ss ran faster than nonreinforced Ss, and 
handled Ss ran faster than nonhandled Ss during the 
initial trials of runway acquisition irrespective of the 
reinforcement condition. Nonhandled Ss stopped run- 
ning sooner than handled Ss when shock was introduced 
in the goalbox, but differences between handled and 
nonhandled Ss given extinction training without shock 
were small. A 2nd experiment showed no differences 
between handled and nonhandled Ss in the magnitude of 
the depression effect after an incentive shift. It is 
concluded that infantile handling had little effect on 
frustration-motivated behavior, but did affect fear-moti- 
vated behavior. (19 ref}—Journal abstract. 

10730. Dubin, William J. & Levis, Donald J. (State U. 

New York, Binghamton) Generalization of extinction 
gradients: A systematic analysis. Journal of Experimen- 
tal Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 403-412 —In Exp 
1, 36 male В че Spruce rats were trained to press a bar to 
obtain food in the Presence of a tone. A gradient of 
stimulus generalization was obtained by testing groups of 
Ss to stimuli varying along a tonal dimension, with each 
S being tested at only 1 stimulus until it reached an 
extinction criterion. All Ss were then shifted back to the 
original training tone, and the extinction Procedure was 
continued. This 2nd shift yielded a gradient of generali- 
zation of extinction, Exp II (n = 35) held constant the 
number of S+ responses made to the generalized stimuli, 
while Exp III (n = 32) eliminated S- responses. Exp IV 
(n = 40) eliminated all responding to the generalized 
stimuli while holding constant stimulus exposure time. A 
typical generalization of extinction gradient was ob- 
tained for all experiments with the exception of Exp IV. 
—Journal abstract. 

10731. Dyck, Dennis G. & Roger L. (U. 
Oklahoma) Partial delay extinction effects within-sub- 
jects based on sequential manipulations. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 27(3), 254-261. 
—Describes an experiment with 4 groups of 10 male 
albino Sprague-Dawley rats. 3 groups received partial 
delay of reward in 1 runway and immediate reward in a 
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discriminably different runway followed by extinction tp 
both runways. Group 1, which received transitions from 
delay to immediate reward in the partial-delay alley, 
Showed greater resistance to extinction in the partial. 
delay alley than in the immediate alley. Groups that 
received transitions from delay to immediate reward in 
the immediate alley (Group 2) and in both partial-delay 
and immediate alleys (Group 3) showed no differential 
within-S extinction performance. A between-group, 
partial-delay extinction effect was found; all Ss experi 
encing delay showed greater resistance to extinction than 
Group 4 (controls) that received only immediate reward, 
Data are interpreted within the framework of E, J, 
Capaldi's sequential theory. However, an extension of 
sequential theory was needed to account for the 
nondifferential extinction performance of Group 2. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

10732. Ettlinger, G.; Ridley, R. M. & Hester, N. S. 
(Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, England) Successive 
visual discrimination performance in the monkey with 
brief stimuli. Neuropsychologia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 
477-480.—Trained 15 rhesus monkeys to respond 10 
successively presented visual stimuli at levels of 75 and 
90% correct. For some Ss, training was rapid (200-300 
trials) and was most effective when S released the stimuli 
itself in a dark room. (French & German summaries) 

10733. File, Sandra E. (Medical Research Council 
Unit for Neural Mechanisms of Behaviour, Universit 
Coll., London, England) Long-term retention of beh: 
oural habituation in the rat. Animal Behaviour 
1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 585-589.—Measured the orienting 
response in 84 male hooded rats by the interruption In 
licking that occurred during the presentation of a ut 
stimulus. Habituation occurred after a mean of б. 
presentations and there was complete rien 
habituation for 72 hrs, and 70% retention after n i 
This long-term storage involved in habituation | Es 
guishes it from fatigue and supports the view that it m 
be regarded as a type of learning. (36 ref)—/ 
abstract. 

10734. Franchina, Joseph J. & Sparling, Daniel I- 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Effects of 
concentrations on single alternation runway г Vol. 44) 
in rats. Learning & Motivation, 1973(Nov), E Be 
471-479.—Rats received runway training under à d tri 
ing reward and nonreward in which rewarde fio 
provided condition. or 4% sucrose concentra. А 
drinking tube and nonrewarded trials provide уме. 
tube or, for /4 of the Ss in the 32% condition, plain Wie 
Ss were 30 naive, male hooded rats. Both a trial 
concentrations yielded faster running on rewart rdi 
than on nonrewarded trials; but this effect Mo ros 
only for the 32% condition. Compared to 404 рг 
32% sucrose yielded reliably slower running 0 ewarded 
warded trials and unreliably faster running ОП Г 
trials. (24 ref}—Journal abstract. old 

10735. сом Frederick & Baron, Martin R al- 
Dominion U.) The effect of S- duration lcs mensions: 
zation along angularity and wavelength d Vol. 23) 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(5ер), i 
167-168.—Gave discrimination training tO und (5+) 
Pigeons to a white vertical line on a green surro 


and a white vertical line on a red surround 69. 
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duration of each presentation of the S- was 15, 55, or 165 
sec for 3 separate groups; the duration of each 5+ 
presentation was 55 sec, Following training, a generaliza- 
tion test along either the (relevant) wavelength or the 
(irrelevant) angularity dimension was given. Wavelength 
generalization gradients increased in slope with increases 
in S- duration. Angularity gradient slopes increased only 
from 15-55 sec.—Journal abstract. 

10736. Glazer, Howard; Chen, Jaw-Sy; Gomez, 
Deberie & Amsel, Abram. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) The effects of prolonged thwarting on instrumen- 
tal response extinction. Bulletin of the Psychonomic 
Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 136-138.—Studied the 
effects of prolonged frustration on extinction of a 
subsequently learned running response in male albino 
rats, One group of 9 Ss (CF) were subjected to a 
treatment in their individual home cages in which food 
was visible but unattainable for extended periods of 
time. 9 controls (NF) remained untreated. All Ss were 
then trained in a runway under conditions of continuous 
reinforcement followed by extinction. Both groups were 
then retrained in the runway with continuous reinforce- 
ment followed by a 2nd extinction. In the 2nd extinction, 
visible but unattainable food, rather than nonreward, 
was employed. CF Ss extinguished faster and retraced 
more than NF Ss in the Ist extinction; in the 2nd 
extinction, the differences were in the same direction but 
were not significant.—Journal abstract. 

10737. Goyette, Charles H. & Frieman, Jerome. 
(Kansas State U.) Transfer of training following discrim- 
ination learning with two reinforced responses. Learn- 
ing & Motivation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 432-444,—Gave 
32 experimentally naive Silver King pigeons errorless 
discrimination training between chromatic stimuli with a 
Specific reinforced response associated with each dis- 
criminative stimulus. Ss subsequently bp eo succes 
sive po/no-go auditory discrimination (utilizing | re- 
бон class) faster than Ss given single stimulus training. 

esults аге more compatible with an explanation of 
transfer of training in successive operant discrimination 
learning based on general attention than one based on 
withholding responses.—Journal abstract. 

10738. Grant, Dave P. & Milgram, N. W. (Scarbor- 
ough Coll., U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Plasticity of 
normal feeding: Situational and individual factors. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, \9TMSep). Vol. 27(3), 
205-316.— Male hooded rats (N = cA nes ex 
ceeding in a distinctive situation while y 
showed facilitated intake when tested nondeprived in the 
same situation. This situational feeding was vigorous and 
reliable in low-emotional $s but not in high-emotional 
ones. These findings could not be — КОШ 
group differences in baseline intake nutritior 
deficits resulting from the previous food deprivation 
schedule, nor the nonspecific arousal of consummatory 
behavior. Results indicate that ces Ly v р 
controlled by external events indepe: unger 
palatability. (French summary) (29 ref}—Journal 
abstract, 

10739. Grant, Douglas S. & Roberts, William A. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Trace i 

geon short-term . Journal 


i memory of 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), AE seam 


1371 
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1 
experiments in which the interaction of traces in 
short-term memory was studied in a delayed та [ 
to-sample task by presenting 2 stimuli, 5, and S, З 
succession, and then presenting them simultaneously for . 
а choice response, with choice of S, always 
reinforced. 8 adult White King mee were Ss in а 
experiments. The presentation 
fered with choice of S, and the magnitude of this effect 
was lent р 
ч and S, and и 
ny S. It is thet i the 
for ен s duree 
varying st 5 are ема i tly of one 
ынга апі with one rr < 
which stimulus 
of Exp III ruled out an alternative interpretation of these 


10740. Gray, E mw А. А, (Sir George _ 
Williams U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Compound - 
conditioning: Elimination of the effect. Learn» 
ing & Motivation, \9TM Nov), Vol. 44), 374-380.—Dem- 
onstrated that the blocking effect may be eliminated 
without modifying the nature or ity of the UCS 
that occurs conti m the пои of the 
compound CS. 
auci ck er 
acquisition of a conditioned emotional response (CER) 
to the 2nd element of a simultaneous stimulus. 
that was subsequently used a» 


the in 
conditioning tri Bowen op naive, 
sein, in gs Presentation of а brief “surprise” 
during the compound trials eliminated the blocking 


effect.—Journal abstract. 
10741. Harman, 


Coll.) Response 

operant situations with pigeons. 4 

1973(Моу), Vol. 44), 417-431.—Presents 2 

i pared the efficiency and durability 

tion of a free nt resulting from omission (OM) or 

EXD when an alternative to the n 

undergoing elimination was available. In Exp 1, 16 naive 
le te Carneaux pigeons were pretrained on 

concurrent VI before 

testing, and extinction testing. 


elimination, durability 
Maintenance of 1 
by the adventitious reinforcement for not emitting а 2nd 
nt subjected to OM was demonstrated. 
elimination effects were more durable after OM than 
EXT. Exp Il, with 8 naive male White Carneaus, 
concurrent and single operant == in 
elimination with OM and EXT. Response 
elimination was more rapid and more durable in the 
concurrent situation than in the single operant situation, 
and OM conditions were more durable than. EXT 
conditions. (25 ref) —Journal abstract. 
10742. Hoffman, Howard 5. & Ratner, Alan M. (Bryn 


Рзусі Review, 197XNov), Vol. 806), 527-544. 
—Avccounts for the characteristic phenomena of imprint- 
ing in terms of familiar Behavioral process by postulat- 
ing that certain aspects of imprinting stimuli are primary 


m 
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reinforcers that innately elicit filial behavior. In doing so, 
. these aspects serve as UCS, enabling the development of 
Е familiarity with the other characteristics of a given 
- imprinting stimulus through classical conditioning. Fa- 
_ miliarity serves to prevent novelty-induced fear reactions 
which would otherwise compete with the filial response 
at later stages of ontogenetic development. It is suggested 
that these behavioral processes are the common denomi- 
nators for socialization in several types of animals. (78 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10743. Kendall, Philip C. & Homzie, M. J. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U.) Acquisition and transfer effects of 
cued and noncued double alternation schedules with 
rats. Learning & Motivation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 
459-470.—Administered 8 daily runway trials in a 
double alternation schedule with distinctive goal events 
in either a consistent or a varied’ sequence to 50 
experimentally naive female hooded Long-Evans rats. 
Different magnitudes of reward differentiated the rein- 
forced trials, whereas different lengths of confinement in 
the empty goal box distinguished the nonreinforced 
trials. During acquisition, Ss given the consistent cue 
sequence "patterned," whereas the grcup presented 
varied cues did not. Subsequently, the consistent and 
vaired cue groups were subdivided and were adminis- 
tered for 2 days only 1 of the 4 acquisition training goal 
events. During the final 5 days of transfer testing, all 
subgroups were switched to receiving 4 daily trials with a 
2nd and then a 3rd goal event. In agreement with 
expectations derived from stimulus aftereffects theory, 
performance was immediately in accord with the 
reinforcement contingencies previously established dur- 
ing acquisition training and not the goal event actually 
presented during testing.—Journal abstract. 

10744. Klein, Stephen B. & Spear, Norman E. (Old 
Dominion U.) Sequential variables and the Kamin 
effect. Learning & Motivation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 
357-365.—Exp I, with 36 male and female albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats, determined if the Kamin effect can 
be found in a within-Ss design. Exp II with 40 male and 
female albino Spragu -Dawley rats differentiated be- 
iween overlearning and sequential variables. Results 
demonstrate that retention deficits occurred in a within- 
Ss design only when the intermediate interval test was 
either the Ist or 2nd test of the retention of prior aversive 
conditioning experience; when 2 relearning tests preced- 
ed a I-hr test, no performance deficits were observed. It 
is suggested that internal cues may serve as memory 
attributes of avoidance behavior during early stages of 
avoidance learning, while other stimuli may facilitate the 
retrieval of the memory of prior avoidance training with 
repeated testing. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10745. Lovell, Kathryn L. & Eisenstein, E. M. 
(Michigan State U.) Dark avoidance learning and 
memory disruption by carbon dioxide in cockroaches. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1973(May), Vol. 10(5), 835-840. 

10746. MacMillan, David L. (U. Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia) A classical conditioning paradigm for 
the study of learning in a ganglion of the cockroach 
(Periplaneta americana). Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 21(3), 492-500.—It has been demonstrated that a 

headless cockroach can be conditioned to hold up its leg 
if it receives a shock upon lowering it This was 
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demonstrated as a significant change in a large group of 
animals. The original preparation reducing the variabili- 
ty so that the change can be demonstrated in a single 
animal is developed further. A single leg can then be 
used as its own control. The advantages for electrophysi- 
ological study of conditioning a classical conditionin, 
paradigm over an operant one are discussed. A method 
for applying the classical conditioning procedure is 
described. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10747. Marowitz, Leonard A. & Halpern, Bruce P. 
(Cornell U.) The effects of environmental constraints 
upon licking patterns. Physiology & Behavior, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 11(2), 259-263.—2 male albino Wistar rats licked 
water under 3 degrees of environmental constraint. As 
restriction decreased, lick duration increased. Interlick 
interval changed independently of duration. Lickometer- 
measured drinking tube contact was longer than fluid 
contact unless access was highly restricted. The use of. 
controlled access to measure minimal necessary taste 
input is discussed. (21 ref) 

10748. McHose, James H. & Peters, Douglas P. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Differential instrumental condi- 
tioning as a function of percentage and amount of 
positive stimulus reward. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 100(2), 413-415.—32 male 
albino rats received differential conditioning training in 
а black-white runway discrimination apparatus. The 
amount and percentage of positive stimulus (S+) s 
was factorially manipulated among groups never rewar® 
ed in the negative stimulus (S-) condition. Results ШЧ 
that S- performance is an inverse, interactive function o! 
5+ centage and magnitude of reward. Results are 

Рег E emp ў iption 
compatible with a previous incentive-based descripti 
of performance in differential instrumental conditioning. 
—Journal abstract. (U. 

10749. Mellgren, Roger L. & Seybert, Jeffrey P s 
Oklahoma) Resistance to extinction at spaced t i 
using the within-subject procedure. Journal of POS 
mental Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 1 s 
—Hypothesized in Exp I that nonreinforceme c 
reinforcement (N-R) transition would determi S 
ance to extinction at a 24-hr intertrial interval T ‘a 
were 32 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats. “© 
Support the sequential predictions by showy din 
resistance to extinction could be wer шоа 
а within-S procedure by varying the ia 
transitions, Exp Il tested the hypothesis that зеет 
variables determine resistance to extinction i NE e 
using 16 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats. A w 
short ITIs in acquisition and extinction, using E ential 
procedure, supported the predictions from s ay ward- 
theory. The relationship between internal поте (17 
related stimuli at long and short ITIs is discus 
ref)—Journal abstract. 5 Ü 

10750. Mendelson, Joseph; Zielke, Steven; o 
John S. & Freed, Lois M. (U. Kansas) P» nig 
airstream accessibility on airlicking in the rat so Per 
gy & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 110), 12 "her tongue: 
formed 2 experiments to determine whe rement to 
airstream contact provides sufficient rent Twi 
sustain airlicking in water-deprived rats. In x to the 
male and 2 female hooded rats, the Ss’ acc ae with 
airstream was restricted by placing a Plexiglas Р 
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a hole іп it in front of the drinking tube from which an 
airstream was emerging. As the diameter of the hole 
decreased from session to session, Ss stopped airlicking, 
although they would still drink water from the tube. In 
Exp II with 2 male and 2 female hooded rats, Ss' access 
to the airstream was restricted by placing a Plexiglas 
plate underneath the drinking tube. As the distance 
between the drinking tube and the plate decreased, Ss’ 
airlicking extinguished although they would still drink 
water from the tube. It is concluded that anterior tongue- 
airstream contact provides insufficient reinforcement for 
airlicking; rather, the posterior tongue and/or nonlingual 
oral tissues must come into contact with the airstream in 
order to sustain airlicking —Journal abstract. 

10751. Morgan, M. J. (U. Cambridge, Psychological 
Lab., England) Effects of post-weaning environment on 
learning in the rat. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
21(3), 429-442.Conducted 5 experiments in which 
hooded rats were reared in 3 different kinds of 
postweaning environment: (a) with littermates and a 
variety of playthings (objects-social); (b) without either 
littermates or playthings (no objects-isolates); and (с) 
with littermates, but without playthings (no objects-so- 
cial). Ss were subsequently tested on a variety of learning 
tasks. In 1 task, Ss had to remove an obstacle from an 
alley in order to enter a food compartment; subsequently 
they were required to remove the obstacle in a different 
way from the one they had learned. Another task was to 
open a door leading to a food compartment; when Ss 
had learned this, the floor of the apparatus was lowered 
so they had to reach the door by climbing a ladder. 
Object-deprived-isolates were slower than the objects- 
-social group in the transfer phase of the above tasks, 
though not in original acquisition. Object-deprived-so- 
cial Ss were not inferior to an objects-social group. 
Isolates had a higher free feeding weight than social Ss, 
Were more active in an open field, and ran faster for food 
reward when deprived. (59 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10752. Morgan, P. A. & Howse, P. E. (U. Southamp- 
ton, England) Avoidance conditioning of jackdaws ( 
Corvus monedula) to distress calls. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 481-491.—Conditioned 6 adult, 
wild-caught jackdaws to avoid or escape broadcast 
Jackdaw distress calls. The calls were preceded by a 10- 
Sec stimulus light which accompanied the broadcast calls 
for 4 min. Following this, there was a 2-min time-out 
period without light or sound, after which the stimulus 
light was illuminated once again. A response (key peck) 
during the light or light plus sound periods terminated 
these. Extinction was accomplished with the stimulus 
light only. Median latencies of response were compared 
еп. calls were broadcast using high fidelity (HF) and 
ow fidelity (LF) equipment. Median latencies to the HF 
calls were significantly shorter than those to LF calls. HF 
calls Were compared with discrete 1-kHz tone segments. 
m median latencies for the tone segments were longer 
Е an those .for HF calls. HF jackdaw calls were 
ERIS with high pass calls (containing only frequen- 
m UD 5 kHz) and with HF herring gull distress calls. 
{ hae cases, the median response latencies were similar 
О those for HF jackdaw calls.—Journal abstract. 

ў 10753. Morin, Alfred L. (0. Miami) Modified re- 
Ponse recovery: Effects of noncontingent reward and 
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nonreward on spontaneous recovery. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 101(1), 196-199. 
—Following the extinction of a conditioned running 
response, 22 male rats were directly placed into a baited 
or an unbaited goal box for 1.5 min either 2 or 4 times 
daily for 5 days. In a test for effects upon spontaneous 
recovery, reward group Ss demonstrated a significantly 
greater degree of response recovery than 5 control Ss 
which were not directly placed into the goal box. 
Nonreward group Ss showed significantly less recovery 
than controls. Number of placements did not differen- 
tially affect performance.—Journal abstract. 

10754. Nováková, V. & Sterc, J. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) Late 
effects of early hunger and mother-litter separation on 
learning and memory in male rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 277-280.—Exposed 
5-10 day old male Wistar rats to hunger and thirst for 24 
hrs. 15-48 day old Ss were similarly exposed, but for 48 
hrs. When an adult female S was present during the 
exposure of the litter to stress, the rate at which a CR was 
elaborated in adult age was not influenced. If, however, 
15-day-old Ss were left hungry and thirsty in the absence 
of an adult, they learned more slowly in adulthood. The 
re-elaboration of the CR after a 3-mo pause was slower 
in Ss that were hungry and thirsty at an age of 5 and 48 
days even if the adult Ss had been in the nest. Ss that 
were hungry and thirsty on the 15th day of life had 
difficulties in re-elaborating a CR only when they were 
separated from the adult during the stress. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10755. Patten, Richard L. (Indiana Central Coll.) 
Facilitation effect of incomplete reward reduction in 
discrimination: Comparison of within-subject and be- 
tween-subject methods. Journal of Experimental Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 100(1), 185-194.—Used a double 
runway to study frustrative facilitation effects of incom- 
plete reward reduction in negative stimulus (S—) condi- 
tions of a differential conditioning situation. Ss were 30 
male albino Wistar rats. 2 types of S- trials were used: S- 
cues were presented either as S was placed into the Ist 
runway or as S entered the Ist goal box. Measures of 
goal-box activity and 2nd-runway locomotion revealed 
higher rates of responding after the latter type of S- trial. 
Since demotivation was not responsible for these 
differences, results are taken as consistent with the 
hypothesis of a facilitating effect of incomplete reward 
reductions, with the activity results presenting fewer 
problems of interpretation. Results of a within-S analysis 
were used to evaluate a control-group approach to the 
problem. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10756. Pavlik, W. B. & Collier, Alexis C. (Virginia 
Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Reinforcer magnitude 
effects on a within-subjects reversed PRE. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 233-234. 
—Trained 10 male hooded rats, given larger or smaller 
reinforcers, in a within-Ss partial reinforcement (PRE) 
paradigm which previously had generated reversed 
partial reinforcement effects. Based upon previous 
between-Ss studies of factorial combinations of rein- 
forcement schedule with reinforcer magnitude, it was 
predicted that increasing reinforcer magnitude in the 
within-Ss paradigm would attenuate or eliminate the 
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reversed PRE. Results confirm the prediction. A signifi- 
cant reversed PRE occurred with the smaller reinforcer, 
and no schedules effect upon extinction performance 
occurred with the larger reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 
10757. Pearlman, Chester. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Boston, Mass.) REM sleep deprivations impairs 
latent extinction in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 233-237.—Preextinction exposure 
to some aspects of the nonreward condition has been 
shown to facilitate extinction of barpressing. In Exp I 
with 90 female hooded rats, deprivation of REM sleep 
immediately following preextinction experience blocked 
this facilitation. Exp II, with 20 female hooded rats, 
showed that the principal finding of Exp I could be 
replicated with a brief period of REM deprivation. REM 
sleep appears to be necessary for assimilation of the 
preextinction experience. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10758. Powell, Arnold & Arnold, William J. (Colum- 
bus Coll.) Mathematical models of delayed reactions in 
rats. Learning & Motivation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 
445-458.—Proposed and tested 2 models of delayed 
reactions, the Uncertain Trace and the Linear Trace- 
Decay models, in a delayed-reaction Tmaze. Ss were 20 
male albino Charles River rats. Ss trained with a short 
delay attained lower asymptotic performance levels than 
did Ss trained on the same discrimination, but with no 
delay between stimulus and response (reflecting the 
greater probability that Ss forget the cue during a delay 
interval). The Linear Trace-Decay model provided a 
more accurate description of quantitative aspects of the 
data; however, neither model provided a completely 
adequate fit to the data. (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10759. Rao, T. R. (U. Mysore, India) Activity, cage 
behaviour, emotionality and discrimination learning of 
albino rats. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied 
Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(1—2), 17-22.—Investigated the 
interrelationship between activity, cage behavior, emo- 
tionality, and discrimination learning in 21 male and 24 
female Wistar albino rats. After determining emotionali- 
ty scores from an open field test apparatus, Ss’ learning 
in a water maze was tested. Ss were classified as maze 

| bright (MB) or maze dull (MD) on the basis of mean 
learning scores. MB and MD Ss did not differ signifi- 
cantly on emotionality scores, but MB Ss ambulated 
more than MD Ss. Male Ss learned better than female Ss, 
although a tendency to resist extinction occurred in male 
and MD Ss. High and low cage behavior and emotionali- 
ty Ss did not differ significantly on activity scores, 
although a trend for Ss with low scores on these 
measures to exhibit greater activity than Ss with high 
scores was observed.—L. Gorsey. 

10760. Rensch, Bernhard & Dücker, Gert. (U. 
Münster, Zoological Inst., W. Germany) Discrimination 
of patterns indicating four and five degrees of reward 
by birds. Behavioral Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 
279—288.— Taught an Indian starling (Acridotheres tristis) 
to successively discriminate 5 patterns which were 
rewarded in different degrees: a checkered pattern 
rewarded with 12 halves of mealworm, stripes with 6, a 
V-pattern with 3, a cross with 1, and a circle which was 
unrewarded. After training, the S was able consistently 

to choose the best-reward pattern on a significant 
percentage of choices when it had to choose between 
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various combinations of 2-5 patterns. 2 other Starlings 
( Sturnus vulgaris and Sturnopastor contra) and a jackdaw 
(Coloeus monedula), trained in the same manner, were 
only able to choose the best-rewarded pattern among 2-4 
choices. For the jackdaw, the latency to make a choice 
varied inversely with the degree of reward. To solve these 
tasks it was necessary to learn the meaning of 4 or 5 
patterns as well as judge their mutual relationships, 
because the same pattern had to be chosen in | 
combination and avoided in another. Results demon- 
strate that starlings and jackdaws are able to perform at 
a level corresponding to that of some mammals. 
Findings also support the general rule that brain abilities 
depend more upon the number of neurons and synapses 
than upon the specific structure of the brain. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10761. Riess, Dave & Farrar, C. H. (Galesburg State 
Research Hosp. Ш.) UCS duration and conditioned 
suppression: Acquisition and extinction between-groups 
and terminal performance within-subjects. Learning & 
Motivation, 1973(Nov), Vol. 4(4), 366-373.—Conducted 
2 experiments demonstrating a positive monotonic 
relation between UCS duration and conditioned sup- 
pression ranging from no suppression at .05 sec to nearly 
complete suppression at 3 sec. 30 male albino Wistar rats 
served as Ss. In Exp I, 5 acquisition groups were run at 
‚5 mA. No suppression occurred at the shortest duration, 
approximately 50% suppression by Session 3 in 2 
intermediate groups (.2 and .5 sec) and nearly complete 
suppression by Session 3 at the 2 longest durations (1 
and 3 sec) The relation between UCS duration and 
recovery of responding during extinction followed а 
parallel pattern. In Exp II, terminal performance was 
studied within-Ss and the same relation was replicated. 
(34 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10762. Sautter, Frederic J. & Reid, Larry D. (Bradley 
U.) Effects of prolonged training, differential housing, 
and response prevention on persisting avolda es ^ 
rats. Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), e 
2(4), 239-241—Trained 8 groups of 5 male ems 
Sprague-Dawley rats to jump to a retractable shelf to 
avoid footshock. Before footshock was terminated an 
tests conducted for extinction of responding A uon 
trained for about 35 trials and у; for about 310 ШО x 
50 days prior to training, / of the Ss lived individually : 
small cages and ¥, lived in large cages, 12 Ss а eu i 
These 2 pretesting factors, plus a factor of ре 
absence of response prevention given just before S ү 
for extinction of avoidance, combined to yie А, 
2 x 2 х 2 experimental design. Ss took reliably lonen 
to extinguish avoidance if they were trained more an d 
they were from group housing. The demonstratio г ic 
pretraining housing is a reliable source of Mone ol 
suggests that this factor should be controlled in stu 
deconditioning of avoidance.—Journal abstract. ST 

10763. Schaeffer, Robert W. & Salzberg, Char rated 
(Auburn U.) Licking response distributions шет aia! 
with the acquisition of schedule-induced pol 4). 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), NOL and 
205-207.—Examined the relation between danke it 
pellet delivery in a rat that acquired polydipsia у, foo 
was exposed to a free fixed-interval (FFI) 50-50 p 
schedule. A distributional analysis of responding 
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interpellet interval indicated that drinking, which was 
originally distributed equally throughout the interpellet 
interval, became concentrated predominantly as a 
postpellet event within the Ist FFI session. The redistri- 
bution of drinking as a postpellet event was followed by 
an increase in water consumption, with asymptotic water 
intake occurring by the 4th FFI session. Results indicate 
that schedule-induced polydipsia cannot be attributed to 
adventitious food reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

10764. Shanab, Mitri E. & Cavallaro, Gerald. (Califor- 
nia State U., Fresno) Transfer between nonreward and 
delay of reward following minimal acquisition training. 
Animal Learning & Behavior, 1973(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 
179-182.—Gave 4 groups of 9 male Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats 6 acquisition trials under continuous reward, 
continuous delay of reward, partial reward, or partial 
delay of reward, following which all Ss received 
continuous delay. It was found that the partial reward 
and the partial delay of reward groups were significantly 
more persistent during the shift phase than the continu- 
ous reward. No differences were found over trials 
between either the 2 partial groups or between each one 
and the continuous delay group.—Journal abstract. 

10765. Wallace, R. Frank; Osborne, Steven; Norborg, 
James & Fantino, Edmund. (U. California, San Diego) 
Stimulus change contemporaneous with food presenta- 
tion maintains responding in the presence of free food. 
Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 182(4116), 1038-1039.—Con- 
ducted 2 experiments with White Carneaux pigeons 
(N = 6). The presence or absence of a change in the 
ambient stimulus conditions upon entry into a food 
source controlled the frequency with which Ss choose 1 
of 2 concurrently available grain sources. Such changes 
characteristically accompany the production of re- 
Sponse-produced food and account for prior reports of 
Tesponding to produce food in the presence of freely 
available food. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10766. Wallace, Robert B.; Phillipps, Patrick & 
Altman, Joseph. (U. Hartford) A new device for 
assessing motor skills in the rat. Acta Neurobiologiae 
Experimentalis, 1973, Vol. 33(3), 649-653.—Describes an 
automated climbing apparatus to test locomotor capacity 
In rodents, Programing circuitry and the printed circuit 
Process are also described. 

2 10767. Weinberger, Norman M.; Oleson, Terrence D. 
S, Наме, David. (U. California, School of Biological 
clences, Irvine) Inhibitory control of the conditional 
ОШГУ dilation response in the paralyzed cat. Beha- 
d Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 307-316.—Examined 
hae control of pupillary behavior by the same 
models presented under 2 conditions, in order to find a 
vals | paradigm for the investigation of brain-behavioral 
EU lonships in paralyzed cats during attention and 
Е, 5 adult paralyzed cats were habituated to white 
s d tactile stimuli, followed by acquisition training 
achie ite noise (CS) paired with shock. After Ss had 
By ved conditioned dilation responses to a 7-sec CS, a 
B Donreinforced tactile stimulus was Ist presented 
ned and then paired with the white noise. Shock was 
intip; esent on tactile plus white noise trials. These 

ER Огу stimulus trials were intermixed with CS trials. 
ses to Were significantly larger pupillary dilation respon- 

White noise during CS trials than to white noise 
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during inhibitory stimulus trials for 4 Ss. The S which 
failed to demonstrate significant inhibitory control also 
required more acquisition trials and was the only S which 
failed to exhibit inhibition of delay responses. Results 
demonstrate the feasibility of obtaining differential 
stimulus control of pupillary behavior in a paralyzed 
animal.—Journal abstract. 
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10768. Barash, David P. (State University Coll. New 
York, Oneonta) Social variety in the yellow-bellied 
marmot (Marmota flaviventris). Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 579-584.—Studied the social 
behavior of high and medium elevation colonies of 
yellow-bellied marmots in Rocky Mountain National 
Park, Colorado. The medium elevation Ss were consist- 
ently larger, exhibiting greater physical spacing, lower 
frequencies of greeting and upright playfighting, and a 
higher agonistic component than did those of the more 
closely-integrated high-elevation colony. Results are 
interpreted as part of a complex series of adaptations 
within the genus Marmota to variations in ecology 
related to growing season.—Journal abstract. 

10769. Bates, P. L.; Langenes, D. J. & Clark, D. L. (U. 
Arizona) Reliability of social dominance in guinea pigs. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 
229-230.—Assessed the structure and reliability of social 
dominance relationships among 4 male and 4 female 
experimentally naive juvenile guinea pigs by a pairwise 
testing procedure. 2 series of dominance tests, each 
requiring 7 days, were separated by an 8-day interval. Ss 
were housed individually for the duration of the 
experiment. Dominance hierarchies were determined by 
ranking Ss according to the total number of opponents 
they dominated in each test series. The hierarchies 
emerging from each series of tests were linear. Females 
were, with | exception, dominant over males. Reliability 
of the dominance structure was indexed by a high rank- 
order correlation between the hierarchies measured in 
each session.—Journal abstract. 

10770. Boice, Robert & Pickering, Antonette. (U. 
Missouri) Shock-elicited behaviors in paired gerbils. 
Bulletin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 
221-224.—5 male and female pairs of shocked gerbils 
(Meriones unguiculates) showed agonistic behaviors in 
encounters that were terminated when 1 S showed a 
clearly submissive response. Intense aggression dimin- 
ished, encounter durations decreased, and males won 
encounters increasingly more than females over days as a 
reliable dominance hierarchy was established. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10771. Chien, Andrew K. (U. Illinois) Reproductive 
behaviour of the angelfish Prerophyllum scalare (Pisces: 
cichilidae): П. Influence of male stimuli upon the 
spawning rate of females. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 21(3), 457-463.—Individually exposed 30 female 
angelfish for 60 days to treatments varying in the types 
of available stimuli from conspecific males (isolated from 
males, but not from another female; exposed to chemical 
stimulation; exposed to visual stimulation; exposed to 
both visual and chemical stimulation; and controls). The 
influence of these treatments upon spawning rate and 
interval was determined. Isolates spawned at lower rates 
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than did all other groups. Chemical or visual stimulation 
increased spawning rates near to the control level. The 2 
stimuli presented simultaneously resulted in higher 
spawning rates than when either was presented alone 
and hence, appeared to have an additive effect. (44 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10772. Chiszar, David & Windell, John Т. (0. 
Colorado) Predation by bluegill sunfish (Lepomis macro- 
chirus rafinesque) upon mealworm larvae (Tenebrio molitor 
). Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 536-543. 
—Found that 11 responses comprised the behavior of 9 
bluegill sunfish preying upon mealworm larvae. Since 
each response could be repeated during an attack, 
behavior could become quite complex in terms of total 
number of components comprising a predatory chain. 
When sunfish attacked the Ist prey of feeding sessions, 
predatory sequences contained an average of 8.0 compo- 
nents. Sequences dealing with the 2nd and with all 
subsequent prey averaged 9.5 and 12.4 components, 
respectively. Increased sequence complexity with in- 
creasing satiety depended upon increases in the frequen- 
cies of orienting and approaching prey as well as 
stopping and turning away from prey. Accordingly, 
satiety is hypothesized to produce more selective respon- 
Siveness to prey rather than simple diminution of feeding 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

10773, Clark, Dennis L.; Kessler, Karen L. & Dillon, 
John E. (U. Arizona) Long-term stability of pairwise 
social dominance in squirrel monkeys. Bulletin of the 
Psychonomic Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4) 203-205. 
—Conducted 3 separate measurements of pairwise 
social-dominance relations between 10 feral adult mon- 
keys (Samiri sciureus) at 6-mo intervals. Ss were housed 
individually throughout the experiment and were undis- 
turbed between the dominance tests. These conditions 
permitted the assessment of both short-term stability of 
individual dominance behaviors and long-term stability 
of the group dominance structure in the absence of 
interpolated social experiences. Each dominance test 
consisted of observing all 45 possible pairs of Ss in a 
competitive water-incentive situation. Dominance hierar- 
chies were formed by ranking the Ss on the basis of the 
total number of pairmates dominated within each 
separate test. A high level of stability in individual 
dominance ability was observed within each of the 3 
tests. Very high correlations were also obtained between 
Successively measured dominance hierarchies. The status 
position changes which were observed in the successive 
dominance tests were very similar to changes reported 
for free-living squirrel monkey males observed under 
seminatural conditions.—Journal abstract. 

10774. Colvin, Dallas V. (California State Coll., 
Dominguez Hills) Agonistic behaviour in males of five 
species of voles Microtus. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 21(3), 471-480.—Observed the agonistic behavior of 
male meadow, montane, California, long-tailed, and 
Prairie voles in 160 staged encounters: a natural 
observation of sympatric species is included. No differ- 
ence in the character and movements of agonistic 
behavior was apparent when arena size was reduced; 
only a difference in the frequency of postures and 

movements was observed. In the smaller arena, only 
montane and prairie voles exhibited a significant 
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increase in frequency of agonistic components. In 
interspecific pairings, montane voles won over meadow, 
California, and long-tailed voles; the prairie vole won 
over montane and meadow voles. 3 species used mutual 
avoidance in maintaining individual distance. (26 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10775. Cooper, James J. & Levine, Ralph L. (Michi- 
gan State U.) Effects of social interaction on eating and 
drinking in two subspecies of deermice, Peromyscus 
maniculatus bairdii and Peromyscus maniculatus gracilis, 
Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3, 421-428, 
—Сауе pair combinations of Peromyscus maniculatus 
bairdii and Peromyscus maniculatus gracilis (М = 96) 
access to solid food and water or 8% sucrose. All groups 
consumed more total calories under separate housing 
conditions than when the pair was housed together. No 
differences were found among the 3 combinations of 
subspecies, and cage size was not a significant variable. 
К. B. Zajonc's theory of social facilitation, which states 
that the intensity of the most salient response increases 
in the presence of conspecifics at the expense of less 
probable responses, was tested in Exp II with 24 Ss. 
Drinking was made the most salient behavior by placing 
the Ss under 23-hr liquid deprivation. Contrary to 
theoretical predictions, social inhibition was again 
demonstrated. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10776. Davis, Hank & Hirschorn, Paul. (U. Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada) Social behaviour in rats during escape 
from shock. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 27(3), 262-271.—Following individual training in a 
leverpress shock escape situation, 6 pairs of male albino 
Wistar rats were exposed to the shock escape schedule. 
Escape performance of pretrained Ss deteriorated during 
the social session regardless of whether the pair involved 
a naive or 2nd pretrained S. Reliable Shock-elióted 
fighting was observed only in pairs in which both Ss һа 
been pretrained to escape shock, whereas no bus 
occurred in paired naive Ss during exposure to 3 
escape schedule. Disruption of individual escape per 
formance, as well as bizarre social results (e.g., Ss making 
leverpressing or “holding” responses on each other), 25 
discussed in terms of К. C. Bolles's theory of еге) 
specific defense reactions. (French summary) (19 re 
—Journal abstract. R 

10777. Deiker, Thomas E. & Hoffeld, Donald ith 
(Louisiana State U., Baton Rouge) Interference М! 
ritualized threat behaviour in Cichlasoma nigrofascidnm 
Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 2163), 601-8 
—Tested the prediction in ethological theory mu 
ritualized threat behavior functions to prevent O ju 
aggression. 23 pairs of male Cichlasoma підго а 
were studied. Pairs prevented from giving d red 
displays by surgically restrained gill covers $ ai 
significantly less mouth fighting than sham Pa i 
Pairs prevented from giving frontals and E rays 
delivering tail beats because of separated сайда 
Showed intermediate aggressive behavior. Бета vui 
Ss in both groups fought and frequently beni 
dominant when paired with sham operates. - atum 
concluded that threat behavior in C. nigrofasci uita- 
increases subsequent aggressive behaviors both д ical 
tively and qualitatively. It is suggested that ethol оп 
theory has identified the effects of ritualized aggre 
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as a complex behavior sequence ending in submissive 
behavior with that of its Ist phase alone. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10778. Drews, David R. (Juniata Coll.) Group forma- 
tion in captive Ga/ago crassicaudatus: Notes on the 
dominance concept. Zeitschrift für  Tierpsychologie, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 32(4), 425-435.—Made daily observa- 
tions of several behavior patterns among a newly formed 
group of 4 Galago crassicaudatus for a 9-day period. 
Results indicate that grooming interactions were initially 
very frequent but declined in frequency to a relatively 
steady state in a few days. Agonistic activity failed to 
show either the same high frequency or any marked 
frequency change during the course of the observations. 
Following the observation phase of the study, paired 
food competition tests were run to devise a laboratory 
measure of dominance. Comparison of this measure with 
indices derived from seminaturalistic observation failed 
to reveal any clear relationships between measures. This 
suggests that caution is warranted in the use of the 
dominance concept either as a descriptive or explanatory 
tool. (German summary) (15 ref)—Journal summary. 

10779. Drickamer, Lee C. & Vandenbergh, John G. 
(North Carolina Dept. of Mental Health, Research Div., 
Raleigh) Predictors of social dominance in the adult 
female golden hamster (Mesocricetus auratus). Animal 
Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 564-570.—Adult fe- 
male golden hamsters exhibit smaller and less pigmented 
flank glands than do males. Nevertheless, variations in 
these parameters of the flank glands correlated highly 
with social rank attained in a group of 4 females. Female 
hampsters served as Ss in 2 experiments (л = 20 and 
20). Ovariectomy and subsequent replacement with a 
graded series of testosterone propionate doses produced 
à directly related response in the flank gland and in the 
social rank attained in all-female groups. Body weight of 
females also correlated directly with social status, but, 
when body weight was held constant, social rank could 
still be predicted from measures of the flank gland. 
Estrous-related fluctuations in aggressive behavior of 
females did not alter dominance relationships. (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10780. Drickamer, Lee C.; Vandenbergh, John G. & 
Colby, David R. (North Carolina Dept. of Mental 
Health, Research Div., Raleigh) Predictors of domi- 
nance in the male golden hamster (Mesocricetus auratus 
) Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 557-563. 
—The outcome of social interactions between 4 male 
hamsters was significantly related to body weight and to 
the size and pigmentation of their lateral flank glands. 68 
adult male hamsters served as Ss in 3 experiments. 
Weight was held constant in Exp II and variations in 
gland size and pigmentation remained significantly 
related to the outcome of social encounters. In Exp Ш, 
castrate Ss of uniform weight receiving either 0, .1, .50, or 
1.0 mg of testosterone propionate exhibited flank gland 
variations significantly related to social rank. Results 
demonstrate that the state of the flank gland, which is 
related to endogenous androgen levels, can be used as a 
Predictor of social rank in male hamsters—Journal 
abstract. 

10781. Ewing, A. W. & Evans, V. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Studies on the behaviour of cyprinodont fish: 
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1. The agonistic and sexual behaviour of Aphyosemion 
bivittatum (Lónnberg 1895). Behaviour, 1973, Vol. 46(No. 
3-4), 264-278.—Investigated the agonistic and courtship 
behavior of the cyprinodont fish by recording the 
temporal pattern of behavior during pair-encounters. 
Aggressive encounters between males exhibited a num- 
ber of highly ritualized components, one of which, i.e., 
quivering, can be used to predict the eventual outcome of 
fights-in-progress. Discussion concerns the functional 
significance of various agonistic displays. (French 
summary)—S. А. Goldstein. 

10782. Ewing, L. S. & Ewing, A. W. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Correlates of subordinate behaviour in the 
cockroach,  Nauphoeta cinerea. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Aug) Vol. 21(3), 571-578.—Determined some 
characteristics of the dominant-subordinate relationship 
in the cockroach. In Exp I with 23 pairs of males, 
dominance could be reversed by experience with other 
animals, and individual recognition did not play a role in 
maintaining the relationship. In Exp II with 84 pairs of 
Ss the initial effects of subordination disappeared with 
increasing periods of separation before re-pairing and 
reversal was observed. In Exp III with 95 pairs of Ss, 
exposure to artificial stress reversed the behavior of both 
dominant and subordinate. A physiological correlate of 
subordinate behavior was found. Results are related to 
current theories on insect stress physiology. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10783. Gillet, Sylvia D. (U. York, Heslington, Eng- 
land) Social determinants of aggregation behaviour in 
adults of the desert locust. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 599-606.—Found that the social 
aggregation behavior of adult desert locusts was deter- 
mined by rearing density, in the same way but not to the 
same extent as that of nymphs. Adult locusts reared 
crowded since hatching showed more social grouping 
than adults reared in isolation. For adults, the least 
amount of grouping was shown by isolates. Both nymphs 
and adults were attracted to the edge of the testing arena 
in inverse proportion to their attraction to each other. 
This edge effect could be used as 1 behavioral measure 
of phase polymorphism complimentary to the measure of 
social aggregation. Unlike nymphs, adults did not 
rapidly learn to group when forced into contact with one 
another. Grouping of isolated adults did not change with 
age.—Journal abstract. 

10784. Grant, Т. R. (U. New South Wales, School of 
Zoology, Kensington, Australia) Dominance and associ- 
ation among members of a captive and a free-ranging 
group of grey kangaroos (Macropus giganteus). Animal 
Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 449-456.—Investigated 
dominance relationships and the degree of association 
between members of groups of eastern grey kangaroos 
by observing a small group (n = 7) in captivity and a 
larger free-ranging group (n = 13-21). Only decisive 
aggressive interactions were used as a criterion of 
dominance, and the number of times individuals oc- 
curred together was used as a measure of association. A 
dominance hierarchy in which the male assumed the 
highest rank was found in the captive group, while in the 
wild hierarchies were found separately among Бої! 
males and females in the group. A low level of positiv 
association existed between members of both the group 
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tudied and data indicate that in general the free ranging 
Ss tended to move about at random with respect to each 
other. In the captive group dispersion about the 
enclosure was regular but became more random during 
~ the day in winter and spring. —Journal abstract. 
- 10785. Johnson, Roger P. (Edinburgh U., Scotland) 
_ Scent marking in mammals. Animal Behaviour, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 521-535.—Reviews experimental 
and field studies on scent marking behavior. The 
occurrence and effects of scent marking are considered 
in particular. Marking behavior in mammals is often 
stated to be territorial or, more specifically, to play a role 
in territorial defense. Actually there is a shortage of 
evidence to support this view; many of the relevant 
observations are anecdotal or interpreted with precon- 
ceived notions of function in mind. While marking is 
clearly associated with aggressive behavior in many 
species and may therefore be related in some way to 
territorial behavior, its role in aggression is not under- 
stood, Moreover, there is evidence to support a number 
of other theories of function some of which are unrelated 
to territory. As with any other mode of communicaton, 
scent marking has become adapted for use in a variety of 
= Contexts. It is concluded that scent marking probably has 
- more than | function in any 1 species and different 
~ functions in different species. (4 p ref)—Journal abstract. 
N 10786. Karrer, Rathe & Dekker, Linda. (Illinois State 
Pediatric Inst., Chicago) Preliminary observations on 
_ the development of dominance in partial-isolation- 
.. reared monkeys (Macaca irus). Bulletin of the Psycho- 
nomic Society, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 225-228.— Presents 
Observations on the dominance relationships of monkeys 
(reared partially isolated) before, during, and after a 
period of group living. Ss, reared without physical 
contact with other monkeys for 6 of 12 mo after birth, 
were deficient in dominance-submissiveness behaviors. 
A relatively short period of group experience at age 2.5 
yrs resulted in the development of dominance-submis- 
Siveness behavior. It is concluded that social experience 
later in development appears to be effective in reversing 
some of the consequences of early social deprivation. (23 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
10787. Mackintosh, J. H. (Medical School, Birming- 
ham, England) Factors affecting the recognition of 
territory boundaries by mice (Mus musculus). Animal 
Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3, 464-470.—Allowed 
adult male mice of the LACA strain and from a wild 
stock to form territories in 180-cm? enclosures in 5 
experiments. The clues by which they recognized the 
position of the territory boundaries were investigated by 
moving various landmarks or reference Objects. The 
information used was primarily. visual, close objects 
taking precedence over distant ones. Olfactory clues 
were used but only when they did not conflict with the 
visual ones. Cover was necessary for territory formation, 
but not for maintenance, and the size of the territory 
apparently influenced the aggressiveness of the mouse 
holding it. (16 ref) Journal abstract. * 
д 10788. Moller, Peter & Bauer, Richard. (Hunter Coll., 
_ City U. New York) “Communication” in weakly electric 
fish, Gnathonemus petersii (Mormyridae): II. Interaction 


. of electric е activities of two fish. Animal 
j — Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 501-512. a 
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10789. Mueller, Helmut C. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The relationship of hunger to predatory 
behaviour in hawks (Falco Sparverius and Buteo platypter- 
us). Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 513-520, 
—Investigated the relationship of hunger (as measured 
by food consumption) to predatory behavior in 6 
sparrow and 2 broad-winged hawks. The tendency to kill 
prey was correlated with hunger, and only hungry birds 
Killed prey. It is suggested that there is no predatory 
instinct or drive which operates independently of hunger 
and other rationales are offered for the occasional 
excessive killing by some vertebrate predators. The 
Sparrow hawks exhibited a circadian rhythm of hunger 
and Killing tendency, with a peak in the late afternoon, 
The broad-winged hawks possibly showed a slight peak 
in the morning.—Journal abstract. 

10790. Murphy, Michael R. (Smithsonian Inst, 
Washington, D.C.) Effects of female hamster vaginal 
discharge on the behavior of male hamsters. Behavioral 
Biology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 367-375.—Conducted 4 
experiments to determine some of the effects of female 
hamster vaginal discharge, a possible source of socially 
important pheromones, on the behavior of 9 male Syrian 
golden hamsters. Ss actively sniffed and licked the 
vaginal discharge from female hamsters during normal 
courtship and mating. Ss were highly attracted to the 
odor from a bottle containing female hamster vaginal | 
discharge, but they did not sexually mount the bottle. Ss 
mounted and displayed other sexual activity toward an 
anesthetized male hamster scented with vaginal dis- 
charge. Copulation was attempted and decreased aggres- 
sion was shown toward active male hamsters scented 
with vaginal discharge.—Journal abstract. 

10791. Smart, J. L. & Preece,. Jeannette. (U. Man- 
chester, England) Maternal behaviour of unde 
ished mother rats. Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), ү 
21(3), 613-619.—Gave undernourished mother bes 
and white hooded Lister rats daily meals ba 
most or all of pregnancy and lactation, comprising а à 
Ж of the amount of a good quality diet taken by cr 
Their daily pattern of nest occupation and dant 
during lactation was quite different from that of m du ў 
Retrieving tests were carried out at 4, 6, 8, and ; hop 
after parturition. Underfed Ss were less ME a 
controls in retrieving their young on Days 8and "m od. 
were less likely to lick their young during the test р! A 
They also spent much more time rearing on b ER 
legs. Among undernourished Ss the number Om Fs 
retrieved was negatively correlated with dud 
rearing. The significance of the differences SU 9 
behavior for offspring development is discusse A 
—Journal abstract. mdi 

10792. Smith, Linda & Berkson, Gershon. on 
State Pediatric Inst., Chicago) Litter stimulus ES ШАЙ, 
maternal retrieval (Капиз rattus). Animal Be serial 
1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 620-623—Compared p 5.10, 
retrieval by rats for sedated and control pups at d E ore 
and 15 days of age. The controls were rete US 
quickly than the experimentals only on day : mining 
demonstrate that stimuli of the pip dete 
maternal care have varying effects with age. i 

10793. Smith, W. John, et al. (U. Penns) ie 
Behavior of a captive population of black-tailed 
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dogs: Annual cycle of social behavior. Behaviour, 1973, 
Vol. 46(No. 3-4), 189-220.— Describes the annual cycle 
of social behavior of a colony of black-tailed prairie dogs 
(Cynomys ludovicianus) maintained in the Philadelphia 
Zoo. The summer phase of the annual cycle is character- 
ized by "friendly" interrelationships and little social 
organization. In autumn, small coterie groups are formed 
and defend territories by ritualized “challenges.” During 
the winter breeding season, males and females become 
very aggressive but gradually reduce the intensity of 
aggression with the advent of spring. Social organization 
is maintained, in part, by the division of individuals into 
classes formed on the basis of a variety of organismic 
variables and bonding. An evolutionary model for the 
development of the complex social behavior is proposed. 
(German summary) (31 ref)—S. R. Goldstein. 

10794. Terman, C. Richard. (Coll. of William & Mary, 
Lab. of Endocrinology & Population Ecology) Recovery 
of reproductive function by prairie deermice (Peromys- 
cus maniculatus bairdii) from asymptotic populations. 
Animal Behaviour, 1973(Aug), Vol. 21(3), 443-448.—Prai- 
rie deermice greater than 100 days of age and nonrepro- 
ductive in laboratory populations provided with surplus 
food and water were paired either with fertile mates or 
with other inhibited population animals. Following 
pairing, more than 75% reproduced. The rates of 
reproductive recovery did not differ significantly be- 
tween males and females. The average time required for 
reproduction by population Ss paired with proven mates 
was less than that for pairs composed of population Ss. 
The significantly slower rate of reproductive recovery for 
population pairs suggest that mutual stimulation is 
involved in recovery and is initially lacking or minimal in 
these pairs. A period of physiological and behavioral 
adjustment following removal from the populations 
appears necessary before reproduction. Mechanisms 
preventing reproduction within the populations are 
unknown.—Journal abstract. 

10795. Walther, Fritz R. (Texas A & M U., Coll of 
Agriculture) Round-the-clock activity of Thomson's 
gazelle (Gazella thomsoni Günther 1884) in the 
National Park. Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1973(Feb), 
Vol. 32(1), 75-105.—Recorded the social behavior of 
Thomson's gazelle in a study on the 24-hr periodicity of 
free-ranging game animals. A detailed description is 
presented of the activities of individuals and groups 
Observed for 24 hrs on 3 different days (3 Ss) and during 
10 24-hr periods in the same area within 1 mo (groups). 
Data are presented in tables and graphs showing the 
basic activities of lying, standing, grazing, and moving 
Tecorded for regular 15-min periods and the special 
activities of running games, agonistic behavior, sexual 
activities, and flights recorded on a continuous basis. 
The changes in temperature, humidity, rain and cloud 
Cover, wind direction, and velocity were recorded every 3 
hrs. The polyphasic rhythm of Ss with activities slightly 
higher during daylight is discussed and the endogenous 
components, environmental changes, and social factors 
Which apparently synchronize a herd’s activity are 
analyzed. (German summary)—T. Fisher. 

10796. Wilhelmsson, Morgan & Larsson, Knut. (U. 
Goteborg, Unit of Psychobiology, Sweden) The develop- 
ment of sexual behavior in anosmic male rats reared 
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under various social conditions. Physiology & Behavior, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 11(2), 227-232.—Investigated the effects 
of anosmia in prepubertally operated rats that, since the 
time of operation, had lived under socially restricted 
conditions. Male Wistar rats were made anosmic when 
30 days old and reared either together with female 
littermates or isolated. Ss were tested for sexual behavior 
when 95 days old. The anosmic peer-deprived Ss showed 
a total suppression of sexual behavior. A few of the 
group-reared anosmic males mounted the female in the 
Ist test. At the end of testing 50% were still sexually 
inactive. Compared with the intake group-reared Ss, the 
anosmic group-reared Ss showed an increased number of 
mounts preceding ejaculation and prolonged response 
latencies. 85% of the peer-deprived Ss showed complete 
sexual behavior during the course of testing while 7076 of 
the group-reared males mounted and ejaculated already 
in the Ist test and 90% were sexually active at the end of 
testing. When mating, the intact peer-deprived Ss 
showed an impaired mating pattern compared to the 
intact group-reared Ss, involving an increased number of 
mounts and intromissions preceding ejaculation and 
prolonged intromission and ejaculation latencies. This 
impairment still persisted at the end of testing —Journal 
abstract. 
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10797. Casseday, J. Н. & Neff, W. D. (Duke U.) 
Localization of pure tones. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1973(Aug), Vol. 54(2), 365-372. 
—Trained 8 adult male cats to localize the source of 
tonal signals presented in a free field. Tones of 6 
different frequencies, in octave steps from 250 Hz to 8 
kHz, were used. The angle at which an S's performance 
was 7595 correct was defined as the threshold for 
minimal detectable angle. This localization threshold was 
obtained for each S at each frequency. Across frequen- 
cies the localization thresholds changed little from 250 
Hz to 2 kHz, then increased greatly at 4 kHz and 
decreased again at 8 kHz. Similarities and differences in 
the performance of humans and cats in localizing pure 
tones are discussed in relation to the possibility that the 
cat, like humans, uses differences in binaural time and 
binaural intensity as the principal cues for sound 
localization. (41 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10798. Corballis, Michael C. & Luthe, Lorenz. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Perception of lateral 
movement by monocularly viewing pigeons. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1973(Aug), Vol. 14(1), 41-44.— Tested 8 
male White Carneaux pigeons for head nystagmus in a 
rotating drum with vertical black and white bars on the 
inside. When Ss viewed monocularly, they gave about 4 
times as many responses to nasalward as to temporal- 
ward movement. However, no such asymmetry was 
observed in a discrimination paradigm. 6 Ss were taught 
binocularly to discriminate moving lines, which moved 
equally often to left and right, from stationary lines. Ss 
were then tested monocularly, and the discrimination 
was controlled about equally by nasalward and tempo- 
ralward movement.—Journal abstract. 

,10799. Jones, M. D. (U. Sussex, School of Biological 
Sciences, Brighton, England) Delayed effect of light on 
the mosquito "clock." Nature, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
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245(5425), 384-385.—Investigated the effects of constant 
light, constant darkness, or alternating periods of light 
and dark on the circadian rhythm of flight activity in 
Anopheles gambiae female mosquitoes. When the light 
period was prolonged to 18, 24, 36, or 48 hrs before 
changing to constant darkness (DD), light inhibited 
activity. Cyclical activity began again in phase with the 
change to constant dark, and the Ist peak of activity 
followed the light-off period. When the light period was 
prolonged, however, the period of the Ist cycle in DD 
increased with the length of the final light period until, 
after 48 hrs of light, it was approximately 1 hr longer 
than after 12 hrs of light. The damping out of the cycle 
when the light period was prolonged suggests that the 
"clock" was stopped by the light once it extended 
beyond a critical phase of the cycle.—L. Gorsey. 

10800. Moray, N. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Visual mechanisms in the copepod Copilia. Perception, 
1972, Vol. 1(2), 193-207.—Found that in the planktonic 
copepod Copilia the visual System consists of paired 
visual receptors which appear to scan the visual field in 
the focal plane of the Objective lens of the eye. A 
description of 3 species is given from which an 
evolutionary sequence may be deduced. Speculations are 
Offered as to the advantages to be gained by such a 
mechanism. 

Ў 10801. Morris, Robert L. (Psychical Research Foun- 

ation, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 5(1), 13-17.—Surveys anecdotal material 
indicating ESP in animals, e.g., psi trailing, awareness of 


nimal kingdom. The broader implications of the 
indings to date, e.g., as to the genetics and ecology of 
si, are discussed —/. Davis. 

10802. Pask, Colin & Snyder, Allan W. (Australian 
ational U., Inst. of Advanced Studies, Canberra, 
ustralian Capital Territory) Image detection by a bee 
mmatidium. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
?73(Oct), Vol. 63(10), 1266—1268. 

10803. Pti 


Study. Perceptual & 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1239-1247. 


eviously _Studied (Cebus capucinus and Lagothrix 
elinae) with that of a normal male trichromatic and a 
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protanopic male human $ and of a female Old World 
monkey (Macaca mulatta). Spectral Sensitivity, measured 
at different wavelengths using a modified method of 
limits, was identical for all Ss at a scotopic level. At the 
photopic level the normal human $ and the Old World 
monkey had a similar sensitivity. Both New World 
monkeys had a marked deficiency, comparable to that of 
the human protan, in the long wavelength part of the 
spectrum. Results add to the evidence that New World 
monkeys аге red deficient —Journal abstract. 

10804, Wooten, B. R. & Makous, Walter. (Brandeis 
U.) Test of Brindley's after-image hypothesis. Journal of 
the Optical Society of America, 1973(Oct), Vol. 63(10), 
1268-1269.—Investigated С. S. Brindley's (see PA, Vol 
37:6017) hypothesis that bleaching cone pigment liber- 
ates a substance that desensitizes the cone and spreads to 
ring cones causing further desensitization. Detail 
is thus lost when diffusion is completed because all of the 
retina is of uniform sensitivity. An attempt was made to 
confirm this hypothesis empirically by means of a 
threshold procedure with 2 Ss, since Brindley’s theory is 
considerd to have been based only on phenomenological 
reports. Results show that recovery of sensitivity follow- 
ing a strip bleach was identical to that following a 
homogenous bleach, lending no support to Brindley's 
diffusion hypothesis.—B. McLean. 
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10805. Bradbury, Hinton & Nelson, T. M. (U. Alberta, 
Center for Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, 
Edmonton, Canada) Transitivity and the patterns of 
Children's preferences. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 55-64.—Elicited preference re- 
Sponses to all paired comparisons of red, blue, and green 
Munsell paper squares from 720 children in Grades 1, 3, 
and 5 and from 240 adults, The pairs were presented 
Successively in general form ху, XZ, yz with color orders 
balanced. Measurements were made of the frequency of 
occurrence of the 8 possible Tesponse patterns, 2 of 
which were intransitive, Frequency of intransitive re- 
Sponse patterns decreased with age, and this decline in 
inconsistent preferences was related to the pattern of 
intransitivity involved. On the basis of the patterned 
distribution of Tesponses, it is suggested that various 
aspects of novelty exert the determining influence on the 
preference behavior of younger children and that this 
Tesponse priority diminishes only when it comes in 
conflict with emergent principles of logical relation. 
Results are related to D. E. Berlyne's analysis of the role 
of collative variables in aesthetic response. (32 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10806. Braun, P. H. (IBM Canada Lab., Toronto, 
Ontario) Finding optimal age groups for investigating 
age-related variables. Human Development, 1973, Vol. 
16(4, 293-303.—Suggests ап empirical approach to 
obtain age groups (akin to developmental groups) from à 
sample of 15—64 yr old Ss: (a) divide the age range Шш 
small segments, (b) obtain scores representing each 9 
these levels by averaging the responses of all Ss within 
the levels, and (c) analyze these age-representative scores 
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to determine if an interpretable factor pattern emerges. 
16 ref) 
j 10807. Bruce, A. Jerry. (Sam Houston State U.) 
Effects of age and stimulus structure on serial learning. 
Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 29-32. 
—Investigated the ability of 4th, 6th, and 8th graders to 
use structures inherent in a list of permuted symbols. The 
structures were defined in terms of Piagetian theory, and 
the sequential stimuli were drawn from previous re- 
search. The 240 Ss, 120 males and 120 females equally 
divided among the 3 grades, were each given 2 lists, 1 
random and | structured, and were administered 8 serial 
anticipation trials with each list. The dependent variable 


was the total number of correct anticipations over the 8. 


trials. The analysis of variance performed on these data 
revealed structure to be increasingly facilitative with age, 
with the less complex structures being more facilitative. 
Results support the theoretical notion that environmen- 
tal event structure facilitates learning.—Journal abstract. 
10808. Buss, Allan R. (U. Alberta, Center for 
Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, 
Canada) A conceptual framework for learning effecting 
the development of ability factors. Human Development, 
1973, Vol. 16(4), 273-292.—Considers the relationship 
between learning, development, and ability factors. After 
defining learning as it effects changes in ability factor 
Scores, some of the more basic learning principles are 
Stated within this framework. К. M. Gagné's types of 
learning are integrated with the concept of the develop- 
ment of ability factors. A learning-stage view of the 
growth of ability factors is provided, which is hypothes- 
ized to present the theoretical underpinnings for quanti- 
tative and qualitative (structural) changes in ability 
factor scores. Therefore, mechanistic and organismic 
approaches to development are brought together in 
considering interindividual differences in intraindividual 
changes over the life span. (5 р ref)—Journal abstract. 
10809. Buss, Allan В. (U. Alberta, Center for 
Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, 
Canada) A general developmental model for interindivi- 
dual differences, intraindividual differences, and in- 
traindividual changes. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Јап), Vol. 10(1), 70-78.—Defines the concepts of 
interindividual differences, intraindividual differences, 
and intraindividual changes in terms of sampling across 
l of the 3 dimensions of individuals, variables, and 
Occasions, respectively. Each of these concepts is then 
ered in comparative sampling by introducing a 
nd dimension, thus generating 6 data-gathering strate- 
gies, Each of these 6 cases is then extended to include the 
ard dimension through which the comparative sampling 
5 Sampled. Out of the total 15 data-gathering strategies 
Onsidered, 11 are defined in part by the occasion 
Кыеп and are therefore capable of dealing with 
ORIS Thus the descriptive data-gathering strategies 
5 Euer within the familiar terms of interindividual 
Chic. intraindividual differences, and intraindivi- 
With changes are of special interest to those concerned 
x Obtaining developmental data. (41 ref)—Journa! 
stract. 

Te” Campione, Joseph С. & Brown, Ann L. (U. 
@ The role of contextual cues in mediating 
sfer. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
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1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 217-224.— Tested the hypothesis 
that contextual (task format) changes limit the transfer of 
learning. 40 2nd graders solved 2 color-form discrimina- 
tion problems employing different formats concurrently 
and were then given a single transfer problem similar in 
format to 1 of the training problems. Transfer data were 
predictable from a consideration of the similar format 
training problem and independent of the different 
format training problem. Results indicate that contextual 
cues were stored during training and played a role in 
determining training —Journal abstract. 

10811. Craig, Robert. (Wayne State U.) An analysis of 
the psychology of moral development of Lawrence 
Kohlberg. Counseling & Values, 1972(Fal), Vol. 17(1), 
10-17.—After analyzing long, individual, taped inter- 
views with 72 boys (10, 13, and 16 yrs old) in America, 
Kohlberg tested his findings on children in 4 other 
widely differing cultures, and concluded that the 6 stages 
of moral development which he had distinguished in 
operation were not significantly affected by religious, 
social, or cultural conditions. Briefly, there were 2 stages 
in the pre-moral level: (a) avoiding trouble and (b) 
obtaining rewards; in the conventional role conformity _ 
level: (a) avoiding disapproval and (b) doing one’s duty 
and showing respect for authority; and in self-accepted _ 
moral principles level: (a) general avoidance of will or 
rights of others and (b) orientation to principles of 
choice. Suggestions on how counselors can aid in moral 
development are offered and 8 criticisms of the theory — 
presented. (18 ref)—A. M. Cawley. 

10812. Cramer, Phebe. (Williams Coll.) Idiodynamic 
sets as determinants of children's false recognition 
errors. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), — 
86-92.—Reports 2 experiments in which the object- _ 
referent and dimension-referent response sets identified 
from the word association data of children were used to 
investigate the basis for false recognition errors by 
kindergartners and by 2nd and 6th grade Ss (n — 32 
each) Word association data from these Ss were 
consistent with previous findings, validating the develop- 
mental changes in the dominant dimensions of associa- 
tive organization. The false recognition data involving 
object-referent associations paralleled the word associa- 
tion data, but the results for dimension-referent associa- 
tions did not. Instead, kindergartners made more errors 
to dimension-referent than to object-referent associates, 
and there was a significant decrease in the number of 
errors to both types of associates with increasing age. 
—Journal abstract. 

10813. Dusek, Jerome B. & Dietrich, Darryl М. 
(Syracuse U.) Informational and motivational compo- 
nents of social reinforcement. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 267-277.—Test- 
ed 36 male and 36 female 4-yr-old children in a 2-choice 
marble dropping task. Factors investigated were: rein- 
forcement condition (contingent, yoked, or nonreinforce- 
ment), sex, base preference level (strong vs weak), base 
rate level (high vs low). Base preference ratio, base rate, 

reference ratio change, and rate change were measured. 
Contingently reinforced Ss had significantly higher 
preference change scores than Ss in the other reinforce- 
ment conditions but only at the high base preference 
level. Ss in both the contingent and yoked groups had 
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| of change. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 


—Journal abstract. 


Ecology Center, Columbia, Md.) An 
the young male's 


Older Ss were more literal and 


the child uses a matching code, or a mediating r 


Prepared for the task.—Journal summary. 


ton, N.J.) рі 
activities duri 
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higher rate change scores than Ss in the nonreinforce- 
. ment group. Results indicate that social reinforcement 
| may have 2 effects, | a cue function and the other an 

effect on S's motivational system. It is suggested that 
| regression effects do not operate in the 2-choice task and 
_ that crossing baseline levels of performance is an 
effective way to control baseline differences in analyses 


10814. Fajnsztejn-Pollack, Gloria. (U. Chile, Santiago) 
A developmental study of decay rate in long-term 
. memory. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 225-235.—Investigated the decay 
rate of long-term memory in 4 age groups (5-6, 7-8, 
10-11, and 15-16 yr olds) using complex visual material 
and a recognition procedure permitting the application 
of decision theory. 12-16 Ss were assigned to 4 groups. 
- Each S was shown 280 pictures in divided sessions. 
During the learning sessions, Ss saw ^4 of the pictures 
either 1, 2, or 4 times. All Ss were tested for retention 2, 
5, 10, 20, and 40 wks after the last learning session. 
Results suggest that when the degree of learning is 
controlled, the decay rate is independent of age, 
although recognition was better for the older Ss. (22 ref) 


10815. Feigenbaum, Kenneth D. (Antioch Coll., Human 


sti 
of social interaction. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 123(2), 
263-271. —Individually presented to 20 male 3-8 yr olds 
12 videotaped scenes о! interpersonal situations depict- 
ing either 2 peers, 2 adults, or 1 peer and 1 adult 
interacting in either Cooperative or uncooperative con- 
texts. After each video presentation the S was questioned 
. bout the actions and emotions expressed in the scene. 
s gave greater detail in their 
recounting of the scenes. Since the experiment was not 
methodically complex enough to provide substantial 


10817. Freeberg, N.E. & Rock, D. A. (Educational 
Testing Хосе, ac yelopmental Research Div., Prince- 
continuity of interests and 

ing adolescence. Human Development, 
1973, Vol. 16(4), 304-316.—Examined dimensional 
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continuity longitudinally at Grades 7, 9, and 11, using an 
inventory of social, academic, and recreational activities 
administered to 1,019 male and 1,051 female students, 
Indices indicating degree of factor Presence, overall 
similarity of loading patterns, and Structural stability of 
factors resulted in a transitional shift, or discontinuity, 
having its locus at the 9th grade. Although the finding 
was applicable to either sex, the nature of the discontinu- 
ity differed, in terms of factor presence, for those 
activities customarily shown to be sex-linked (e.g., social 
achievement for females, sports activities for males). The 
demonstrated changes in dimensional configurations 
raise challenging issues for conventional longitudinal 
study practices that assume uniform interpretability of 
the same scales at differing developmental stages. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10818. Fridman, Ruth. The first cry of the newborn: 
Basis for the child’s future musical development, 
Journal of Research in Music Education, 1973(Fal), Vol, 
21(3), 264-269.— Presents a survey of studies of vocal 
and rhythmic development in human infants and a 
discussion of how this relates to musical learning. 

10819. Girgus, Joan S. (City Coll., City U. New York) 
A developmental approach to the study of 
processing. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 363-374.—Investigated shape 
Tecognition under piecemeal presentation conditions 
(i.e., sequential or aperture-viewing) for forms easily 
recognizable under free-viewing conditions. Ss were 64 
4.8-10.9 yr olds. Results show that (a) younger Ss easily 
recognized whole shapes, but had difficulty recognizing 
the same shapes when presented in piecemeal condi- 
tions; (b) ease of recognition under sequential conditions 
increases with age; (c) increasing the nuniber of "looks 
per view and the amount of shape available per view 
increased the number of correct recognitions at all ages; 
and (d) a significant Presentations х Shape interaction 
Occurred (a block "E" was more difficult to recognize 
than either a Square or a cross). Differences between 


(Ports- Mae; viewing oe everyday shape processing are 

mouth Polytechnic, England) An investigation of the discussed.—Journal abstrace 
of matching : frameworks upon the 10820. Соп, Eugene S.; Moody, Mark & Schadler, 
of differently orientated line stimuli in Margaret. (U, Colorado) Relational learning of a size 
young children. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry concept. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan) Vol. 
& Allied Disciplines, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 293-299.—1n 101), 101-107.—Administered relational size problems 
а delayed matching-to-sample experiment with 50 in the context of ordinal series to 72 4-5 yr olds. Solution 
children, ranging in age from 4 yrs 10 mo to 5 угѕ 11 mo Was facilitated when Ss were directed to locate a terminal 
old, it was found that the Presence of square or diamond member (the smallest) of the series. In contrast, Ss who 
frameworks did not significantly affect the discriminabil- were instructed to locate a nonterminal member without 


i irror- prior designation of a terminal member were unable to 
imaged oblique lines, though performance on the former 
Was significantly better than on the latter, Results 
indicate that young children do not spontaneously adopt 
à match-mismatch perceptual code on this type of task. 
It appears that the child's problem is to find some way of 
Tepresenting the sample stimuli in their absence. Whether 


achieve solution of the problem. Age- and sex-related 
differences in performance were observed as well as 
differences associated with stimulus arrangements and 
stimulus sizes, The outcomes are discussed in terms 
composite task demands.— Journal abstract. 


10821. Herzka, Н. S. (Zurich Canton Child Psychiat- 


à nse, ric Service, Wintherthur, Switzerland) [Thoughts on а 
or жошо seems to depend mainly upon the mM is халы. 
oi 


dialogic anthropology of the child.] (Germ) Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Oct), үй. 
22(7), 250-253.—Defines the “imaginary” in the pu 
of J. P. Sartre as a consciousness which is opposed to 

Teal consciousness. Both kinds of consciousness Los 
duality and form in a dialogic relationship together 

whole of human consciousness. Some observations from 
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developmental! psychology are interpreted in terms of 

this duality. The thoughts are generalized to some 
sychopathological syndromes and some problems of 
ychotherapy.—H. А. Euler, 

10822. Jaffe, Joseph; Stern, Daniel N. & Peery, J. 
Craig. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) 
“Conversational” coupling of gaze behavior in prelin- 

istic human development. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 321-329.—Studied infant- 
adult gaze behavior in a free play setting with 6 4-mo 
old infants. 27 separate play periods, 14 between infants 
and mothers, and 12 between infants and Es, were 
analyzed during 1 wk. Mathematical regularities in the 
gross temporal patterns of the infant-adult interactions 
were identical to those found in adult verbal conversa- 
lions. Both types of interaction conform to a Markov 
chain model. Results suggest some universal property of 
human communication which predates the onset of 
speech.—Journal abstract. 

10823. Jensen, Arthur R. & Frederiksen, Janet. (U. 
California, Inst. of Human Learning, Berkeley) Free 
recall of categorized and uncategorized lists: A test of 
the Jensen hypothesis. Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 304-312.—Examined A. К. 
Jensen's 2-level theory of mental abilities (Level I, rote 
learning and memory; Level II, abstraction and concep- 
tual learning) in terms of Level I and Level II learning 
tasks (free recall of uncategorized and categorized lists, 
respectively) administered to Caucasian and Negro 2nd 
and 4th graders (N 120). Performance measures were 
amount recalled and amount of clustering in recall of the 
categorized list. Results accord with previous studies 
based on other Level I-Level II tests given to children of 
low and middle socioeconomic status (both Caucasian 
and Negro) in different age groups: ie, a larger 
Socioeconomic-status (or Negro-Caucasian) difference 
on Level II than on Level I measures, the difference 
Increasing with age. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10824. Kanfer, Frederick Н. & Zich, Jane. (U. Illinois, 
Children's Research Center) Self-control training: The 

of external control on children's resistance to 
tion. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 108-115.—Studied the effects of extent and kind 
of external control during training on later resistance to 
temptation. 84 58-75 mo olds were trained not to turn 
“round to look at a toy display. 4 groups heard 
recordings emphasizing the positive consequences of 
nontransgression, External control was varied у hearing 
the verbalizations in the voice of the E or the S and by 
ving the E absent or present during training. 2 control 
Коре for the effects of task-relevant verbalizations 
eard no recording. Effects of training were tested in a 
Situation where the response to be controlled was turnin, 
“round to look at a surprise (caged hamster). Presence ol 
a lask-relevant controlling response during training 
Significantly increased Ss’ self-control, but this effect was 
deo dependent on the E’s location during training, with 
gr cese external control (E absent) resulting in better 
гонго. Sex differences were also bg ues pith 
ransgressing significantly more quic! n girls. 
—Journal pen p i Y А Е 
ma 0825. Kerst, Stephen & Levin, Joel R. (U. Wisconsin, 
‘adison) A comparison of experimenter-provided and 
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subject-generated strategies in children's paired-associ- - 
ate learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 300-303.—Imagery and sentence - 
mediators that linked the stimuli and responses of 
pictorial paired associates were either provided by an E — 
or generated by 119 4th and 5th graders. While both E- 
provided and S-generated sentence and imagery strate- 
gies were equally facilitative at acquisition and on a 
retest | wk later, variability was greater in the S- 
generated strategy groups. This result suggests that in 
children at this age individual differences related to 
strategy generation are greater than those related to 
strategy utilization.—Journal abstract. 

10826. Kraemer, Hazel V. (U. Hawaii) Youth and 
culture: A human approach. Monterey, 
Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 1974. ix, 670 p. $6.95.— Presents а 
series of 33 papers on the cultural, biological, and 
psychodynamic aspects of adolescence. Topics include 
moral and cognitive development, value systems, and the 
search for identity. 

10827. Krauskopf R., Dina. (U. Chile, Santiago) 
[Adolescence: A critical period in our culture.] (Span) | 
Cuadernos de Psicologia, 1972, No. 1, 81-88.—Discusses | 
various aspects of adolescence viewed as a period of | 
contrasting opinions and emotions. This time is consid- 
ered as an intrinsic one to individual development, and 
within it are clustered problems which may be called, 
collectively, the “crises of adolescence." 

10828. Laosa, Luis M.; Swartz Jon D. & Diaz- 
Guerrero, Rogelio. (U. California, Los Angeles) Percep- 
tual-cognitive and personality development of Mexican 
and Anglo-American children as measured by human 
figure drawings. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 10(1), 131-139.—Presents longitudinal and cross- 
sectional human figure drawing data for 394 8.7-17.7 yr 
old Mexican and American school children. The factors 
of sex, age, socioeconomic status, culture, and year of - 
repeated testing were investigated in factorial complex 
analyses of variance for Goodenough-Harris scores in 
the ist and 2nd figures drawn and for masculinity-femi- 
ninity ratings on both sex figures drawn. Percentages of 
Ss T self-sex figures Ist are presented. The 
importance of cultural variables as determinants of the 
bud involved in performance on these measures 
was evident from the significant main effects and 
complex interactions obtained. Cultural differences in 
rearing practices linked with sex of S were reflected in 
the rer degree of sexual differentiation in the 
drawings of American, as compared with Mexican, Ss. 
Important УА Аш and interpretative issues in 
cross-cultural research and clinical application are 
discussed (e.g., those involved in employing uniculturally 
developed instruments with culturally different popula- 
tions). (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10829. Mensing, Patricia M. & Traxler, Anthony J. 
(Malcom Bliss Mental Health Center, St. Louis, Mo.) 
Social class differences in free recall of categorized and 

lists in black children. Journal of Educa- 
tional куго, 1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 378-382.—As- 
sessed differences in the cognitive abilities of black 
children from 2 socioeconomic groups, using A. R. 
Jensen's theoretical model of intelligence. Black 5th- 
grade children, 30 lower class and 20 middle class, were 
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Р randomly assigned to 1 of 2 free-recall tasks, a Level I 
task using 20 unrelated items, and a Level II task using 
20 items in 4 categories. All Ss were given an IQ test and 
| the Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices. Results 
| indicate significant socioeconomic differences in IQ and 
|| progressive matrices scores but no significant socioeco- 
| nomic differences in the Level I and Level П analyses. 
| — These findings are discussed within Jensen's theoretical 
|| framework.—Journal abstract. 

- 10830. Milgram, Joel I. & Sciarra, Dorothy J. (Eds.). 
-.. (U. Cincinnati) Childhood revisited. New York, N.Y.: 
Maemillan, 1974. xx, 364 р. $4.95.— Presents a collection 
of excerpts from the autobiographies of 30 well-known 

people which illustrate various themes of childhood (e.g. 
| fear and anxiety, development of morals and values, 
. daydreaming and fantasy, sex-role identification, and 
|| school experiences). 

10831. Millar, W. Stuart & Schaffer, H. Rudolph. (U. 
Stratclyde, Glasgow, Scotland) Visual-manipulative re- 
| sponse strategies in infant operant conditioning with 
- Spatially displaced feedback. British Journal of Psycholo- 
&, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 545-552.—Exposed 26 male 
_ and 22 female 6- and 9-mo-old infants to contingent or 
_ moncontingent perceptual stimulation from a source 
which was spatially displaced at 60° from the S's 
. midline, Reliable operant acquisition was observed in the 
case of the 9-mo-olds, but not in the case of the 6-mo- 
— olds, whose performance was similar to that of noncon- 
- lingent controls. Examination of visual fixations of the 
. feedback source coincidental with touching the manipu- 

landum revealed the emergence of a strategy in the older 
Ss which appeared to be critical for response acquisition. 
The emergence of this strategy is interpreted in terms of 
the older Ss' increased caj acity to remain oriented to 
task-relevant stimuli which are no longer immediately 
Те available and to regulate behavior on the basis 
of information derived from these stimuli.—J/ournal 
abstract, 

‚10832, Müller, Peter. (U. Góttingen, Ps chiatric 
Clinic, W, Germany) [The “first gestalt change" (Zeller 
) vi ex occur.] (Germ) 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Nov), Vol. 21(8 , 278-282. 
—Checks W Zeller’s widely accepted ae that the 6- 


chology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
Pictorial associations to 48 
taged 2nd-grade children. During the learning trial, E 
related the paired associates by saying either a conjunc- 

phrase, Learning was ‘most 
favorable for Ss exposed to prepositional mediators. 
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Results Suggest that middle-class Ss may be more able 
than disadvantaged Ss to create their Own meaningful 
mediators.—Journal abstract. 

10834. Obrist, Paul A., et al. (U. North Carolina, 
Medical School, Chapel Hill) Cardiac-somatic cha 
during a simple reaction time task: A devel 
study. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 346-362.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between heart rate and 4 measures of task 
irrelevant somatic activity (e.g. respiration and eye 
movements) in a simple reaction time task. Ss were 384 
yr olds, 34 5 yr olds, 38 8 yr olds, 39 10 yr olds, and 33 
undergraduates. At all age levels, phasic decreases in 
both heart rate and somatic activity coincident with 
performance were found with the magnitude of the effect 
increasing with age only on 3 somatic measures. 
However, tonic levels of both heart rate and somatic 
activity decreased with age. Performance on the reaction 
task was inversely related to the age-related phasic 
somatic effects as well as age-related tonic heart rate and 
somatic activity. (26 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

10835. Reinert, Hilka. [Theory and practice in East 
Germany with respect to socialization within the 
family.] (Germ) Psychologische Rundschau, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 24(3), 161-170.—Reviews the psychological, socio- 
logical, and educational literature in East Germany. 
Findings point to the dichotomy between stronger 
empirical orientations of psychology and sociology and 
the normative orientation of education under the 
direction of government ministeries. Although Piaget 
had some influence upon models of personality develop- 
ment, the emphasis remains upon reinforcement theories 
of learning. Theoretical equality of husband and wife 
within society demands that society take over many of 
the traditional functions of family education. Strong 
family ties are discouraged and emphasis on political and 
moral education with responsibility to a socialistic 
Society is emphasized. (15 ref)—W. J. Koppitz. 

10836. Riley, Matilda W. (Rutgers State U.) Aging 
and cohort succession: Interpretations and misinterpre- 
tations. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 3701), 
35-49.—The 2 processes of aging and cohort succession 
underlie many of the changes and trends of concern to 
social scientists, and as the relevant data accumula 
better understanding of both individual and social 
change becomes more nearly attainable. Some guidel 
for the analysis of data that often appear to 1 
deceptively simple are presented. The effects of en 
ing social changes on aging and cohort succession а! 
examined and discussed.— Journal abstract. 

10837. Rosenthal, Miriam К. (Hadassah U. Hosp. 
Jerusalem, Israel) The study of infant-environ 
interaction: Some comments on trends and met! Шей 
gies. Journal of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & А d 
Disciplines, 1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 301-317. Indic 
Some of the issues, difficulties, and hopes involved id 
research into the area of infant-environment interaction. 


„А short exposition of the meaning of basic concepts © 


“interaction,” “infant,” and “environment” is Lape 
Viewing infant-environment research in разре of 
Teveals a basic misunderstanding of the сор 
interaction in its typical interpretation as the-impac! don 
environment-on-infant, or the more recent interpreta 
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а$ the-impact-of-infant-on-environment. This misunder- 
standing involves studies investigating the social environ- 
ment (mother, foster-parents, caretakers) as well as the 
nonsocial environment (isolation, enrichment, mobiles). 
4 different research models are reviewed and some of 
their differences, contributions, and limitations noted. 
Finally, some new developments are discussed that seem 
to indicate a somewhat more sophisticated approach to 
this area of research. Whether these advances will yield a 
better understanding of the complexities of infant-envi- 
ronment interaction and its effects on infant (and 
parental) development is still an open question. (4 p ref) 
—Journal summary. 

10838. Schultz, Thomas R. & Horibe, Frances. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Development of 
the appreciation of verbal jokes. Developmental Psychol- 
ogy, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 13-20.—Studied the develo; 
ment of children’s appreciation of verbal jokes within the 
framework of the incongruity and resolution theory of 
humor. 15 boys and 15 girls from each of 4 age groups (6, 
8, 10, and 12 yrs) were presented with a series of original, 
resolution-removed, and incongruity-removed jokes of 
various resolution types. Measures of appreciation and 
comprehension of each joke were obtained. Results 
indicate that the 6-yr-olds appreciated the incongruity 
structure but not the resolution structure of the jokes, 
while the older Ss appreciated both structural compo- 
nents. This is considered as evidence for a developmental 
theory of humor which postulates an early stage 
characterized by the appreciation of pure incongruity 
and a later stage characterized by the appreciation of 
resolvable incongruity. Certain of the resolution types 
were better comprehended than others, and this is 
discussed in terms of related research on detection of 
linguistic ambiguity —Journal abstract. 

10839. Shapira, Ariella & Madsen, Millard С. (U. Tel 
Aviv, Israel) Between- and within-group cooperation 
and competition among kibbutz and nonkibbutz child- 
ren. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
140-145.—Compared 320 Israeli kibbutz and 320 Israeli 
city children (ages 8-11 yrs) in 3 experiments assessing 
Cooperative-competitive behavior. 128 8-11 yr old urban 
US children were included in Exp III. In Exp I and П, 
groups of 4 Ss played a cooperation board game in which 
they represented only themselves in 1 condition and 
Tepresented a group in another. Kibbutz groups were 
More cooperative and more influenced by the group 
Tepresentation conditions than were the city groups. In 
Exp III, groups were compared in their selection of a 
group vs individual goal. Kibbutz Ss gave more often to 
the group than did Israeli or US city Ss, even under a 
Condition in which the group-oriented response was 
economically nonadaptive.—Journal abstract. 

U 10840. Silver, Judith R. & Rollins, Howard A. (Emory 

) The effects of visual and verbal feature-emphasis on 
Е discrimination in preschool children. Journal of 
тетла! Child Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 

-216.—Investigated the effect of emphasizing rele- 
vant stimulus features on the acquisition and transfer of 
hom discrimination in 80 kindergartners. Relevant 
antl of several letter-like forms were emphasized 
5 ually by outlining these features in red and/or 

erbaliy by supplying Ss with verbal descriptions of the 
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features. 3 groups of Ss received pretraining with visual 
emphasis of relevant features, verbal emphasis of the 
same features, or both visual and verbal emphasis in 
combination. A 4th group viewed the forms with no 
emphasis of features, and a control group received no 
pretraining experience. Following differential pretrain- 
ing, all Ss were trained to identify variants of 2 forms 
and then tested for transfer to other variants of the same 
forms. Visual emphasis pretraining facilitated acquisition 
relative to the no pretraining control. Verbal emphasis 
produced no effect either alone or in combination with 
visual emphasis. The visual observation group performed 
at a level midway between visual emphasis and no 
pretraining. All pretraining procedures facilitated trans- 
fer to new form variants (р < .01). —Journal abstract, 

10841. Sluckin, W.; Miller, Louise B. & Franklin, 
Helen. (U. Louisville) The influence of stimulus fami- 
liarity/novelty on children's expressed preferences. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 
563-567.—15 S-yr-old children, fairly familiar with 
letters, greatly preferred letters to letter-like shapes. 72 
10-yr-old children, all fluent readers, also preferred 
letters but less markedly so. It is concluded that 
favorability is a function of exposure, but that additional 
exposure does not necessarily increase favorability and 
may even reduce it.—Journal abstract. 

10842. Stemmer, Nathan, (Bar Ilan U., Ramat Gun, 
Israel) Language acquisition and classical conditioning. 
Language & Speech, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 279-282. 
—Argues that Ist-language acquisition is based essential- 
ly on a process which is similar to classical сойду 
The acquisition of comprehension of a young child is 
founded on exposure to pairing situations in which a 
verbal stimulus is paired with some other stimulus. The 
similarities and differences between such an exposure , 
and a classical conditioning process are investigated, | 
with results suggesting no fundamental difference be- 
tween both processes. The fact that acquisition of speech 
is based on acquisition of comprehension is stressed, and 
it is concluded that both types of acquisition are based 
on a process very similar to classical conditioning. 
—Journal abstract. 

10843. Tarky, Isabel; Bronfman, Nicha & Segure, 
Teresa. (U. Chile, Santiago) [Comparison of the evolu- 
tion of moral concepts between proletarian and middle 
class students.] (Span) Cuadernos de Psicologia, 1972, 
No. 1, 21-36.—Tested the hypothesis that differences 
between the 2 classes exist with 2 groups of 24 students, 
each evenly divided between the children of working and 
middle class parents. The Ist group was comprised of 
6-7 yr olds; the 2nd contained 9-11 yr olds. Ss were 
presented with lifelike situations containing a problem 
and asking the S to choose among different courses of 
action. Similarities and differences between the 2 classes 
were found. Differences were based on cognitive as well 
as economic factors.—C. Kokkinis. 

10844. Thomas, Hoben. (Pennsylvania State U. 
Unfolding the baby's mind: The infant's selection o! 
visual stimuli. Psychological Review, 1973(Nov), Vol 
80(6), 468-488.— Views infant ocular orientations t 
visual stimuli within a theory which combines C. H 
Coombs's (see PA, Vol. 39:53) unfolding model and А 
Tversky's (see PA, Vol. 43:6371) additive differenc 
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- model. Both a method of data analysis and estimation 
- procedure for the Coombs model are presented. Only 
- preferences of individual infants are used. Reanalysis of 
_ Studies by other investigators, together with new data, 
Е. provide evidence for the theory and suggest a reinterpre- 
tation of existing literature, especially with respect to 
_ intransitivities and responses to facelike stimuli. Method 
3 assumptions are formally analyzed. It is concluded that 
- most common research methods make unrealistic as- 
| sumptions about infants’ responses and generally ignore 
- individual differences in orienting responses. 2 alterna- 
tive theories are discussed, and problems for future 
research are considered. (38 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10845. Vallaseková, Maria. (Comenius U., Philosophi- 
© cal Faculty, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [A contribution 
to the investigation of the structure of interests of 
adolescents.] (Slok) Psychologica: Zbornik Filozofickej 
Fakulty U. Komenského, 1971, Vol. 22(11), 99-107. 
—Conducted a 4-yr study of the patterns and changes of 
interests in adolescents. The 90 Ss were 11—13 yrs old at 
the beginning of the study. Ss completed a 98-item 
- inventory based on various methods (е.р., those of E. К. 
- Strong and С. Е. Kuder) 8 times. The organization of 
interests approximately reproduced certain classifica- 

tions of adult interests. Factor analysis revealed 8 
factors, 5 of which showed a stability of saturation 
- during all measurements. Data indicate that the factors 
most saturated by sports, technical-constructive activi- 
ties, and manual and intellectual activities were fairly 
fixed as early as age 12. It is concluded that these 
interests represent an important part of children's and 
adolescents’ activities. (Russian & German summaries) 
—English summary. 

10846. Walsh, W. Bruce. Theories of person- 
environment interaction: Implications for the college 
Student. Iowa City, Ia: American Coll. Testing 
Program, Mono. 10, 1973. xii, 218 р. $3. 

10847. Wolf, Catherine G. (Brown U.) The perception 
of stop consonants by children. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 318-331.—Inves- 
tigated perception of Voicing distinctions among the stop 
consonants by assessing the ability to identify and 
discriminate a series of synthetic speech stimuli varying 
їп voice onset time (VOT) using 8 kindergartners and 8 
2nd graders. Perception of these sounds was nearly 
categorical. No differences between the 2 age groups in 
either identification or discrimination performance were 
found; furthermore, Ss’ performance was comparable to 
adult performance in other studies using these stimuli. 
‘When considered in the context of data on the 
Perception of VOT by infants as well as adults, results 
‘Suggest that the differential discriminability of stimuli 
along the VOT continuum has a biological basis, 
—Journal abstract. 

10848. Yussen, Steven R. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
 Determinants of visual attention and recall in observa- 

by preschoolers and second graders. 
sychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 93-100. 
eschoolers and 72 2nd graders (equal 
umbers of boys and girls), who had Observed a male or 


ject trios, to recall the model’s choices. All Ss 
the procedure under a fixed level 
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of distraction, under informed or uninformed instruc- 
tions, and under | of 3 vicarious consequence treatments 
(reward, neutral, and punishment). Ss’ overt visual 
attention to the modeled activity and their recall were 
analyzed. Results indicate (a) highly significant correla- 
tions between attention and recall, (b) a facilitation of 
attention and recall with informed instructions, (с) a 
facilitation of attention апа recall under vicarious 
reward and vicarious punishment treatments only under 
uninformed instructions, and (d) an increase with age in 
relevant overt attention and recall.—Journal abstract, 

10849. Zimmerman, Barry J. & Rosenthal, Ted L. (U. 
Arizona, Coll. of Education) Observational learning of 
rule-governed behavior by children. Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1), 29-42.—A review of the 
literature indicates that modeling procedures have been 
found to be effective in teaching a variety of generalized 
language rules, abstract concepts or principles, Piagetian 
conservation responses, problem-solving strategies, and 
creative responses. Conceptions of observational learn- 
ing based on simple mimicry or exact copying appear 
inadequate, underestimating the potential scope of 
modeling influences. O responding during modeling 
performances generally interferes with acquisition, ex- 
cept when producing more viable mediation responses 
(e.g., terser covert coding of the phenomena witnessed). 
It is suggested that concept attainment and utilization 
depend not only on the abstract information available, 
but on the person's judgments about what his social 
environment wishes him to manifest. (69 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
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10850. Allen, Gordon, et al. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Heritability of IQ by social class: 
Evidence inconclusive. Science, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
182(4116), 1042-1047.—Presents discussions by 4 E 
ars of an article by S. Scarr-Salatapek (see PA, Vol. 
48:10883) which described data from a study of twins 
which tended to support the environmental diac 
hypothesis of IQ differences. Criticisms are based on the 
Statistical methods used by Scarr-Salatapek, and it 15 
concluded that the data offered are insuffi 
provide adequate support for the environmental тос ai 
In a reply, Scarr-Salatapek answers the EL 
criticisms and defends the methods used, while асо 
edging that they аге not perfect. The extreme dic. i 
of testing models in human populations, which m. m 
almost impossible to meet the rigorous criteria set up B 
the "ideal study," are discussed. It is maintain! Я 
however, that even studies which аге not perfect E d 
contribute to knowledge of the roles of genetic a 
environmental differences. (30 ref) —/. Davis. d) 

10851. Barney, W. D. (U. Auckland, New zo 
TV viewing habits of 3, 4 and 5 year old children: 
Zealand Psychologist, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(1), 15-278 
veyed the TV habits of 203 3-5 yr old children New 
primarily upper socioeconomic backgrounds in aie 
Zealand. Only 37% of the mothers considered TV ч yr 
as popular or more popular than other types of play- ids 
olds were more interested in watching than 3or5yro S 
The median viewing time was 1-2 hrs/evening and HON 
viewing occurred during the evening meal preparati 
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riod (4:30-5:30 PM). Viewing time increased on the 
weekend for // the Ss, but did not change for the other Ss. 
78% of the mothers reported some expressive reactions to 
TV, with 4 yr olds providing the greatest range of 
responses. Boys were more inclined to act out activities 
with friends and ask questions, while girls tended to 
repeat songs. Most viewing was in the company of 
siblings or the whole family. It is concluded that TV both 
provides and restricts opportunities for preschool child- 
теп to use language and that it could be more effectively 
used as a learning device. (16 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

10852. Brainerd, Charles J. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Postmortem on judgments, explanations, and 
Piagetian cognitive structures. Psychological Bulletin, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 81(1), 70-71.—Replies to H. W. Reese 
and M. L. Schack's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 6) criticisms of 
the present author's earlier conclusion that judgments 
are not subject to any known source of error and 
explanations are subject to Type II error. It is shown that 
these criticisms are based on incorrect assumptions 
about Piaget's theory and Brainerd's conclusion. 

10853. Brainerd, Charles J. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) The origins of number concepts. Scientific 
American, 1973(Mar), Vol. 228(3), 101-109.—Reports 2 
normative studies, with 180 Ss in each, which show an 
invariant sequence in the childhood development of the 
number concept. The concept of ordination is the first to 
emerge, followed by natural number competence and by 
cardination. Results of a 3rd study of 240 5 and 6 yr olds 
suggest that while ordination and cardination both 
improve with training, cardination is more difficult to 
acquire. Data also suggest that the conception of natural 
number derives from prior understanding of ordination 
rather than cardination. Early views of the development 
of the number concept are described, and implications of 
the present findings for teaching of numerical skills are 
discussed.— P. Tolin. 

10854. Briggs, Chari H. & Weinberg, Richard A. (U. 
Rochester) Effects of reinforcement in training child- 
ren's conceptual tempos. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 383-394.—Investigated the 
effects of manipulating reinforcement contingencies and 
task incentives in alerting the conceptual tempo of 4th- 
grade boys. In Exp I(n = 99), latencies during training 
as well as latency and error scores on the Matching 
Familiar Figures Test (MFF) and on the WISC picture 
arrangement posttests were effectively modified as a 
Tesult of instructions and feedback. A variety of 
reinforcements and task incentives aimed at increasing 
Tesponse latencies on the training task were introduced 
in Exp. II (п = 120). It was more difficult to make 
Impulsive boys become reflective than to train reflectives 
to become even more so. Changes in latency and error 
Scores on the MFF appeared to be due to statistical 
Tegression and not to generalization of training. (19 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10855. Bucher, Bradley & Schneider, Robert E. (U. 

estern Ontario, London, Canada) Acquisition and 
generalization of conservation by pre-schoolers, using 
Operant training. Journal of Experimental Child Psycholo- 
Eb, 1973(ct), Vol. 16), 187-204.—Trained 32 3-5 yr 
У Children in number relations and conservation. In 

Umber relations training, Ss judged the numerical 
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equality or inequality of 2 rows of objects in a series of | 
graded substeps. In conservation training, 25 of the Ss | 
learned conservation of number, substance, and liquid 

quantity. Each step in the 2 training programs is | 
outlined. Transfer test trials were included in each step to 

pretest performance at the next step. Results indicate | 
that children thought to be below the stage for 
understanding conservation can be trained to judge | 
conserving and nonconserving transformations and сап | 
master an increasing number of problems with little | 
additional training. (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 3 

10856. de Villiers, Jill G. & de Villiers, Peter A. | 
(Harvard U.) Development of the use of word order іп | 
comprehension. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, | 
1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 331-341.—Presented 6 reversible | 
active and 6 reversible passive sentences to 33 19-38 mo 
old children who were required to act them out. For each | 
S, the mean length of utterance was calculated from а | 
spontaneous speech sample. Mean length of utterance | 
was a more consistent predictor of performance than 
CA. 7 Ss with a mean length of utterance between 1 and | 
1.5 morphemes/utterance were unable to use the word | 
order information in either type of sentence for compre- 
hension. More developed Ss could comprehend reversi- 
ble active but not reversible passive sentences. Ss witha 
mean length of utterance between 3 and 3.5 morpheme- | 
s/utterance systematically reversed the meaning of the | 
reversible passives. Results are discussed in relation to | 
previous studies of word order comprehension and word ) 
order in production.—Journal abstract. 1 

10857. Dryer, Albert S.; Mclntire, Walter G. & | 
Dreyer, Cecily A. (U. Connecticut) Sociometric status 
and cognitive style in kindergarten children. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 407-412.—In а 
study with 61 male and 52 female kindergartners, free- | 
play and school-related tasks were used to measure 
socioeconomic status. Cognitive style was measured by” 
the Rod and Frame Test and Children's Embeddi 
Figures Test. Analyses of variance indicated that field 
dependent females and field-independent males had 
significantly higher sociometric status in the free-play 
situation; males had significantly higher social status m 
the task situation. Other analyses showed field-depend- 
ent females had higher sociometric status and were more 
varied in their sociometric choices. Educational implica- 
tions of these findings are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10858. Finkel, Donald L. (U. Washington) A develop- 
mental comparison of the processing of two types of 
visual information. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 250-266.—Conducted 3 
experiments in which simple geometric forms and spatial 
position markers were tachistoscopically presented to 56 
Ss from 4 age groups (kindergartners, 3rd and 6th 
graders, and adults) who were required to recreate the 
visual array with magnetic tokens. 32 Ss served in both 
Exps 1 and II, and 24 new Ss served in Exp III. Results 
show that (a) Ss remembered item positions better than 
identities; (b) no asymptote of position recall was 
reached by any age group when up to 5 position markers 
were presented; (c) when required to process identity 
information, position memory suffered with younger S: 
showing the greatest decrement; (d) with unlimite 


viewing time (Exp III), the pattern of results relating 
identity and spatial recall was not altered; (e) recall was 
better for the locations of position markers (Exp I) than 
for locations of geometric items (Exp II). Results support 
| an hypothesis of separate processing mechanisms for 
tial location and identity information. (16 ref) 
'ournal abstract. 

10859. Fischbein, E.; Barbat, Ileana & Manzat, I. 
(Academy of Social & Political Sciences, Inst. of 
‘Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) [The syllogistic judg- 
| ment in children and adolescents.] (Romn) Revista de 
- Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(2), 229-243.—Investigated the 
“capacity of constructing or identifying correct conclu- 
| sions on the basis of premises pairs in 8-15 yr old Ss. The 
Dienes logic blocks were used as the experimental 
‘material. АП the modalities of the Ist and 2nd figures 
| in investigated. The syllogisms with affirmative and 


|. 
| 
| 


| universal conclusions were acquired faster than those 


| imitative performance in young children. Journal of 
| Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 323-328. —Examined 
"the effects of CA, MA, and IQ on verbal imitation of 84 
S-yr-old Ss. 3 dependent measures of imitation were 
used: total, mimical, and conceptual. Results indicate 
| that а transition occurs during the Sth yr of life: young 5 
| Уг olds emitted more mimical and fewer conceptual 
Tesponses than older 5 yr olds. IQ was an important 
- factor as high IQ Ss, except when their CAs were less 
| than 5 yrs, emitted fewer total and mimical responses 
| than low IQ Ss.—Journal abstract. 
10861. Freeman, N. H. (U. Bristol, England) Process 

| and product in children's drawing. Perception, 1972, Vol. 
| 12), 123-140.— Considers that in order to understand 
| what children's drawings Tepresent, it is necessary to 
| investigate first the perceptual-cognitive mechanisms 
Which permit the development of representational 
? drawing, and to specify the role played by developing 
graphic and cognitive skills, It is argued that the concept 
of interpretation, as carried out by the child himself as 
well as by adults, rests on a dual basis consisting of 
perceptual processes and the Tecognition of conventions. 
Some empirical examples of the problems of organiza- 
tion with which the child has to deal are given. Through 
4 critique of the model and the developmental taxonomy 
| Worked out by G. Luquet in 1913 and 1927, the elements 
ОЁ a general model, embodying the concepts of interpre- 
lation and organization are presented.—Journal abstract. 
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a concept that can be statistically Separated from 
environment, from Piaget's standpoint the nature-nur- 
ture controversy is devoid of meaning.—Journal abstract. 

10863. Groen, Guy J. & Poll, Margaret. (Carnegie- 
Mellon U.) Subtraction and the solution of open 
sentence problems. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 292—302.— Conducted 
2 experiments concerned with the processes used by 
children in solving open sentence problems of the form 
x + и = у (Type 1) and u + x = y (Type 2), Ss 
were 30 Ist graders in Exp I and 6 7-9 yr old children in 
Exp II. 3 models for reaction times to these problems are 
proposed. The Ist assumes they are solved by an 
incrementing process; the 2nd assumes a decrementing 
process, while the 3rd assumes that S increments or 
decrements, depending on which is quickest. Regression 
analyses show that the 3rd model gives the best account 
of the success latencies to Type 1 problems. This model 
predicts that times will be a linear function of the 
minimum of x and y-x. None of the models give an 
adequate account of the latency data for Type 2 
problems. Some possible reasons for this difference are 
discussed, together with some evidence that indicates 
that Type 1 problems and ordinary subtraction problems 
are solved by the same process.—Journal abstract. 

10864. Harris, Р. L. (U. Oxford, England) Infants’ 
visual and tactual inspection of objects. Perception, 
1972, Vol. 1(2), 141—146.—Following the development of 
visually-guided reaching, infants examine objects by 
touching and looking at them. Results of 2 experiments 
with 36 6-14Y, mo old infants show that for these Ss the 2 
modes of inspection were synchronized. Ss also preferred 
to look at and to touch an object which they had not 
touched before, as compared with one which . Was 
tactually familiar. This preference appears to be attribut- 
able to the opportunity to correlate visual and tactual 
information concerning the object, rather than to touch 
it for the first time.—Journal abstract. 

10865. Kagan, Jerome & Klein, Robert E. (Harvard 
U.) Cross-cultural perspectives on early development. 
American Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(11), 947-961. 
—Observed infants in isolated subsistence-farming 
Indian villages in Guatemala. An absolute retardation ea 
normative developmental milestones was noted whic! 
seemed to be a product of insufficient variety in 
environmental experience. However, tests of memory, 
perceptual analysis, and inference revealed that the 11 уг 
olds’ scores were comparable to those of Amaai 
children. It is suggested that a distinction be ma F 
between absolute level of performance on tests 0! 
universal competences and relative level of performance 
on tests of culturally specific abilities. Given a reason 
ably natural environment during the postinfancy уеш 
infant retardation seems to have no serious effect on S 
attainment of the basic cognitive competences of the 
preadolescent. There seems to be more resiliency 1n 
psychological development than some psychologists have 
surmised. (29 ref) —Author abstract. Той! 

10866. Kleinschmidt, Gottfried. (Inst. for Education: 
Planning & Study Information, Stuttgart, W. Germany) 
[On relational concepts—a replication of Jerome 1 
Bruner’s cup study.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychore 
gie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 24-21- 
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__реѕсгіБеѕ the original study of J. Piaget with а 
constant amount of fluid in cups of varying sizes, J. 
Bruner's modification of the study, and a replication of 
Bruner's study with 90 7-8 yr old children. Development 
of logical thinking was not yet completed in these 
children. (68 ref) —H. A. Euler. 

10867. Komich, M. Patricia; Lansford, Annette; Lord, 
Linda B. & Tearney, Alice. (John F. Kennedy Child 
Development Center, Denver, Colo. The sequential 
development of infants of low birthweight. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 27(7), 
396-402.— Reported preliminary results of a 12-mo study 
to establish developmental profiles of 11 high-risk, low 
birthweight (less than 2,000 gm) infants. Neurological 
examinations, analyses of reflex behavior, and the 
Bayley Scales of Infant Development were administered 
monthly to the Ss. Preliminary results at 7 mo indicate 
that one of the first visual orientations of the Ss was 
movement. Results also suggest that infants 2-6 wks old 
begin to show head control and crawling movements 
with arms and legs. Muscle tone was found to be normal 
but stretch reflexes could not be elicited. (28 ref)—L. 
Gorsey. 

10868. Larsen, Ronald L. (Lakewood Community 
Coll, White Bear Lake, Minn.) Levels of conceptual 
development in melodic permutation concepts based on 
Piaget's theory. Journal of Research in Music Education, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 21(3), 256-263.— Results on 24 Ss, 8 each 
at 3rd-, 5th-, and 7th-grade levels, reflect progressive 
levels of ability, in terms of time and number of 
repetitions required, to order a set of pitches to match 
the contour of a given model. In line with Piaget's theory 
of cognitive development, only older Ss accepted the 
permutations of inversion, retrograde, and retrograde- 
inversion as valid means of achieving melodic variation, 
apparently because of their use of what Piaget termed 
Teciprocity."—D. Higbee. 

10869. Locke, John L. (Yale U.) Children's language 
coding in short-term memory. Language & Speech, 
1973 (Jul), Vol. 16(3), 271-278.—Reviews studies on the 
Acquisition, nature, and function of language coding in 
children's learning. Recent experiments are described in 
Which hearing children's phonetic, and deaf children's 
dactylic, coding activity and mediation effects were 
expressed іп tasks requiring recall from short-term 
memory. Verbal production and mediation deficiency 
hypotheses are discussed, as well as a possible connec- 
tion between disordered language and inefficient coding. 
It is concluded that, as opposed to their value in 
generating meaning, language segments are useful in the 
rehearsal and storage of codable material in memory. (41 
Tef)—Journal abstract. 

n. 10870. Osler, Sonia Е. & Madden, John. (Adelphi UJ) 
е verbal label: Mediator or classifier? Journal of 
Aperimental Child Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 

labas Reports 3 experiments on the role of verbal 

$e and perceptual cues in concept attainment. Ss 
eg 96 kindergartners and 36 2nd graders in each 
me riment. Results show that (a) when Ss learned to 

a Ociate 2 labels (or 2 perceptual cues) with each 
Ms по positive transfer resulted, although 1 of the 

Eum 5 was relevant to solution (Exp D; (b) when 1 label 
У (or perceptual cue) was associated with each 


be 
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stimulus, substantial positive transfer was observed (Exp 
Ш); and (c) the effects of verbal labeling and perceptual | 
cueing were identical (Exp II). The hypothesis that labels : 
Bive rise to representational responses which act as 
mediators was rejected. It is suggested that labels and 
perceptual cues facilitate the division of the stimulus set 
into subsets correlated with the response systems Ss аге 
expected to learn, thereby increasing performance, . 
—Journal abstract. 

10871. Paris, Scott G. (Purdue U.) Comprehension of 
language connectives and propositional logical relation- 
ships. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 278-291.—Investigated how child- 
ren and adults comprehend the logical relationships 
implied by language connectives. Ss were 20 boys and 20 
girls from each of 4 grade levels (2, 5, 8, and 11) and 20 
male and 20 female undergraduates. Conjunctive expres- 
sions were readily understood by young children but 
comprehension of complex relationships such as disjunc- _ 
tion and implication was relatively poor until middle 
adolescence. Results provide evidence for a gradual 
developmental differentiation of a general conjunctive 
strategy into (a) processing of the independent truth 
status of elements in disjunctive expressions, and (b) 
cause and effect interpretation of the relation between 
elements in conditional and biconditional statements. 
—Journal abstract. 

10872. Pinard, Adrien; Morin, Claude & Lefebvre, 
Monique. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) [Training in 
conservation of liquid quantities among Rwandese and | 
French-Canadian children.] (Fren) International Journal 
of Psychology, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 15-23.—3 groups of 16 Ss 
each having a median age between 6 yrs 8 mo and 7 yrs 3 
mo (rural school Rwandese, rural unschooled Rwandese, 
and urban school French-Canadians), and achieving a 
preoperational level on 8 pretests of conservation, 
received training on conservation of liquid quantities 
through a method based on anticipation of levels and 
compensation of dimensions. 2 successive posttests 
(given at 2-mo intervals) revealed that experimental Ss 
scored significantly higher than control Ss. Experimental | 
Ss did not differ from one another on global scores on 
pretests or in number of trials needed for learning. 
Perceptual features and identity in nonconservation and 
conservation judgments served as the chief types of 


justification. Results indicate that neither sequence nor 


‘content of stages established by Piaget for development 
of conservation of liquid quantities separate representa- 
tives of the 2 cultural backgrounds here investigated. It is 
concluded that training based upon exercises of coordi- 
nation or of equilibration of compensatory actions, 
implied in conservation of liquid quantities, affects the 
acquisition of conservation.— £F. Gavin. 

10873. Pufall, Peter B. & Shaw, Robert E. (Smith 
Coll., Clark Science Center) Analysis of the development 
of children's spatial reference systems. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52), 151-175.—Required 4-, 
6-, and 10 yr olds (п = 5) to copy an object's location 
and orientation within a 2 dimensional spatial layout 
under each of 2 conditions: when both E's standard 
board and that of the S's were in the same orientation 
and when they were rotated 180° from each other. The 
failure of the 4 yr olds to copy location and orientatior 
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under both conditions even when space was topographi- 
cally coded indicates that at this age the child does not 
conceptualize space within 2 dimensions. Although the 
errors of the 4 yr olds tended to be of self-reference 
nature with respect to orientation and location on 
- rotation trials, the axes of the self-reference system were 
| not coordinated. 6 and 10 yr olds performed significantly 
better on both conditions, with the exception that the 6 
_ yt olds continued to preserve some orientation within a 
self-reference system. When topographical codes were 
removed and 5 imagined rotation there were no 
- Significant age differences in total errors; however, older 
Ss organized entire subspaces within а self-reference 
“system. Findings support Piaget and B. Inhelder's 
- hypothesis that 2-dimensional reference systems do not 
develop until the period of concrete operational thought. 
Results also indicate that even at age 10, the self- 
reference system continues to function when topographi- 
Cal codes are absent. Several cognitive mechanisms 
Proposed to account for the development of spatial 
abilities are critically examined. (21 ref)—Journal 
- abstract. 
10874. Reese, Hayne W. & Schack, Mary L. (West 
Virginia U.) Comment on Brainerd's criteria for 
- cognitive structures. Psychological Bulletin, 1974(Jan), 
Vol. 81(1), 67-69.— Challenges C. J. Brainerd's (see PA, 
Vol. 50:177) conclusion that Ss’ judgments on Piagetian 
lasks are more appropriate than explanations as bases 
for inferences about Cognitive structures. A more 
. reasonable conclusion is that explanations may yield 
more Type II errors, but judgments yield more Type I 
errors. It is recommended that both be used. 


Topics include Piaget on Skinner, defenses and refuta- 
lions of A. Jensen's genetic views of intelligence, 
| biochemical factors in intellectual growth, planning for 
children with experiential deficits, and future approaches 
to the study of the child, 

10876. Ritter, Kenneth; Kaprove, Beth H. Fitch, 
Judith P. & Flavell, John H. (U. Minnesota) The 
development of retrieval Strategies in young children. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 310-321. 
—Gave 2 incidental memory tasks to 56 3.5-6.5 yr olds 
to test for an age increase in the tendency to use a simple 
indirect retrieval Strategy when direct retrieval efforts do 
not suffice. In both tasks, pictures of people were paired 
with very closely associated toy objects (e.g., farmer-toy 
tractor), and the indirect retrieval Strategy consisted of 
thinking to use 1 member of the pair as a cue to the recall 
of the other (е,р., turning over the visible but facedown 
pictures and using them as retrieval cues for the toys). 
Support for the predicted age trend was obtained in Ї of 
the 2 tasks. It is Suggested that the development of 
retrieval skills in children may show some parallels with 
that of storage skills. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10877. Salzman, Leon. (Bronx State Hosp. N.Y.) 
Adolescence: Epoch or disease? Adolescence, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 8(30), 247-256. Examines the effects of the 
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changes and upheavals of personality and physiological 
growth which occur in adolescents. It is proposed that 
adolescence is neither a disease process nor a struggle of 
the individual to mature, but, rather, a cultural phenome- 
па and a normal developmental epoch. 

10878. Schiopu, Ursula. (U. Bucharest, Romania) 
[Reading and writing (lecto-graphy) of digits and 
numbers in preschool children and first and Second 
form pupils.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 
172), 157-165.—Analyzes the evolutive characteristics 
of reading and writing in 4-8 yr old children, outlining 
some aspects of convergence of the primary symbolistic 
organization levels in relation to the concept of number. 
A system of testing the lecto-graphic level for this age 
group is included, (French summary)—E. Gulian, 

10879. Sheppard, John L. (U. Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia) Concrete operational thought and 
developmental aspects of solutions to a task based оп а 
mathematical three group. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 116-123.—Individually tested 6, 8, 
and 10-yr-old lower-middle-class Ss for their learning of 
à mathematical 3 group, rotations of an equilateral 
triangle. Ss were assessed on 9 Piagetian tests of concrete 
Operations. Except for an initial phase in which the 
fundamentals of the task were learned, the 6 yr olds were 
significantly inferior to the older Ss in learning to 
combine 2 rotations, in learning to replace combinations 
by a 3rd element, and in retaining their skill with a closed 
mapping when tested on the learning material and on 
transfer material. Operativity correlated with perform- 
ance on all the tasks of the mathematical group except 
for the initial preparatory phase. Data support | the 
conclusion that if concrete operations can be described 
by groupings, operational Ss can establish closure in a 
mathematical group. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. р 

10880. Tanner, J. М. (U. London, Inst. of Child 
Health, England) Growing up. Scientific American, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 229(3), 34-43.—Describes rate of growth 
Of children. Growth rates are determined by the 
interaction of genetic and environmental factors. Hur 
mones essential for normal growth and the role o! 
nutrition are discussed. А 

10881. Upadhyay, S. N. (Ravishankar U., Raipur, 
India) An experimental investigation into the phenome- 


non of kinaesthetic figural after effect. Indian Journal of 


Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 7(2), 61-68. 
—Investigated the теа of age, sex, and rod size a 
Position on the development of the figural alter 
Phenomenon in 3 experiments. Ss were 10 male and 
female postgraduate students (average age 21 yrs, 6 a 
in Exp I and II, and 10 postgraduates and 10 Class v 
students (average age 13 yrs, 4 mo) in Exp III (N = 6 / 
Ss observed either a 40 mm (Exp I) or 50 mm (Exp I an 
Ш) wide I-rod on which they made 20 adjustments. : 
were then given a 30 mm (Exp I) or 20 mm (Exp II E 
III) wide T-rod on which they made 5 adjustments m 
estimated its width on a separate measuring rod. Cont 
Ss were given only T-rods. Rods were horizontal for 4 
trials and vertical for 10 trials. Girls and older Ss mace 
fewer errors than boys and younger Ss. Sex diis 
were found in Exp I but not Exp II. Significan 
interactions were found between age, sex, and ro 
positions. (18 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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10882. Whitehurst, Grover J. & Novak, Gary. (State U. 
New York, Stony Brook) Modeling, imitation training, 
and the acquisition of sentence phrases. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 16(2), 
332-345.—Compared imitation and modeling in a 
multiple-baseline individual analysis. Probe and training 
pictures were presented to 4 normal preschool Ss. In 
modeling, an adult used sentences—including either 
participial, prepositional, appositive, or infinitive phra- 
ses—to describe training pictures. Without responding to 
the training pictures, Ss were asked to describe the probe 
pictures. In imitation training, in addition to responding 
to probe pictures, Ss were reinforced for directly 
imitating a description of training pictures. The depend- 
ent variable was the frequency with which Ss used the 
phrase type being exemplified on training trials to 
describe pictures presented on probe trials. Both proce- 
dures were successful in producing imitation of the 
structure of the model’s utterances on probe trials, even 
though the content of the utterances on probe trials was 
not imitative. Imitation training was effective for every 
phrase type and subject, while modeling was effective for 
only some subjects and some phrase types. Relationships 
between these 2 procedures and the normal environment 
of language acquisition are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10883. Winnykamen, Fajda & Bonnin, Marie-Claude. 
(U. Paris V-Rene Descartes, Lab. of Genetic Psycholo- 
gy, France) [A study of training in categorization and its 
evolution with age.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1972-1973, Vol. 26(17-18), 968-973.—Deseribes а study 
testing 2 hypotheses that (a) training in categorization 
ameliorates memorization of a list of categorizable words 
and (b) such training is more efficacious among the 
youngest pupils. 6 male and 4 female students at each of 
3 age groups (mean ages = 8, 12.9, and 15.5 yrs) were 
assigned to 1 of 3 experimental conditions representing 
Modes of word list presentation: independent words, 
Categorized words, and categorized words plus training. 
Results indicate significant differences in favor of 
training in categorization as ameliorating capacity to 
Memorize at all age levels —Z. M. Cantwell. 
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10884. Hanson, David J. & Clune, Marie. (State 
University Coll. New York, Potsdam) Dogmatism and 
anxiety in relation to childhood experience. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 157-158.—Rep- 
licated M. Rokeach and F. Restle’s 1960 test of the 
hypothesis that dogmatism represents a cognitive net- 
Work of defenses against anxiety. A much younger 
Sample (73 7th and 8th graders) was used in an attempt 
to increase the validity of self-reports concerning 
muildhood experiences. Data support Rokeach am 

€stle’s findings that highly dogmatic respondents would 
Roo More childhood anxiety symptoms than would 
OW dogmatics but the data did not support the 
conclusion that low dogmatics would have been more 
Ambivalent toward parents and less likely to glorify them 
nd be influenced by them.—Author abstract. 
ae Hoffman, Lois W. (U. Michigan) Early 

ldhood experiences and women's achievement mo- 
School Psychology Digest, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2), 


"ho, 
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18-23.—Reviews relevant research in child development, _ 
and offers hypotheses, regarding the socialization proc- | 
esses that may be involved in the underachievement of - 
women in our society. Research in affiliation and _ 
achievement, training for independence, parental dis- . 
crimination, parental anxiety and protectiveness, estab- _ 
lishing a separate self, parent-child conflict, and self- _ 
confidence and dependency is briefly summarized. 

Cautions are raised regarding the emulation of male . 
child-rearing patterns, as it is suggested the very high 

achievement needs characteristic of males may also have — 
an unhealthy base.—J. McCowin. y 

10886. Katz, Richard. (Harvard U.) Preludes to 
growth: An experiential approach. New York, N.Y.: _ 
Free Press, 1973. xiv, 226 p. $4.95.—Describes various 
sensitivity exercises and discusses how they contribute to _ 
both personal growth and the educational process. 
Topics include interpersonal encounter, presentation of _ 
self, roles, and self-assessment. A 

10887. Mihalevici, R. & Tudor, E. (Center of Social _ 
Science, Cluj, Romania) [Some aspects of creativity 
evolution in small pupils.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, | 
1972, Vol. 18(2) 215-227.—Studied and compared | 
particular aspects in the evolution of motivation and | 
emotivity factors. Ist, 2nd and 3rd graders were 
integrated in a system of creative activity within the 
traditional school system. (French summary)—C. 
Facaoaru. 2 

10888. Sah, A. P. (Ministry of Railways, Lucknow, _ 
India) Perceptual suggestibility as a function of age, 
sex and education. Indian Journal of Experimental | 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 7(2), 56-60.—Determined 
whether suggestibility varies with age, sex, or educational ; 
level. Slide presentations were used to determine prefer- | 
ences. Ss were 90 male and 90 female 8-17 yr olds. 
Children under 12 yrs were more suggestible than 
adolescents and girls were more suggestible than boys. 
Education reduced suggestibility. (17 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

10889. Seemannová, Marta. (Comenius U., Philosoph- 
ical Faculty, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [A view of 
anxiety of children of 13 to 15 years of age.] (Slok) 
Psychologica: Zbornik Filozofickej Fakulty U. Komenske- 
1971, Vol. 2X1), 157-176.—Administered the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale, the Institute of Personali- 
ty and Ability Testing Anxiety Scale, and a Czechoslova- 
kian anxiety measure to 84 female and 72 male 13-15 yr 
olds. The occurrence and intensity of anxiety was similar 
in females at all 3 ages. Statistically significant differ- 
ences were found only for social anxieties when the 13- 
and 14-yr-old females were compared. Anxiety among 
the males tended to decrease with age. Significant 
differences were found between the 13 and 14 yr olds 
and between the 14 and 15 yr olds in social anxiety and 
stage-fright (р < 205 and .01, respectively). At all ages, 
females tended to be more anxious than males, and this 
difference was highly significant when the total samples 
were compared (p < .001). Analyses of the differences 
in anxiety content indicate that only classical anxieties 
differentiated between 13-yr-old males and females and 
that there were no statistically significant differences in 
stage-fright between the male and female total samples 


E 
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Limitations of the study are noted. (Russian & German 
ummaries)—English summary. 
- 10890. Shannon, Barbara E. (Harlem Hosp. Center, 
“New York, N.Y.) The impact of racism on personality 
_ development. Social Casework, 1973(Nov), Vol. 54(9), 
-519-525.— Discusses the importance of circumstantial 
“uniqueness, or continual victimization by racist strate- 
Bies, as a factor in black personality development. 
"Personality factors such as dependency, self-image, 
passivity and aggressiveness, manipulation, and depres- 
ion and despair vs hope are detailed. Suggestions are 
ffered for more effective diagnostic assessments and 
treatment plans. Diagnostic evaluation of a black client 
should include the assessment of trust, levels, problem- 
Solving patterns, the degree of future orientation, and the 
- quality of the client's self-image.—M. W. Linn. 

10891. Shuster, Seymour. Dracula and surgically 
induced trauma in children. British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 46(3), 259-270.—Relates 
Bram Stoker’s repressed fear of doctors to the theme of 
- his novel, Dracula. Comparisons are made between the 
_ novel's plot and a diary kept by a mother of her child's 
reactions to a hospital experience. (16 ref) 


Social Behavior & Family Relations 


. —Discusses the necessity of psychological ecology as an 
approach to research, particularly in the study of 
maternal-child behavior. Extensive naturalistic observa- 


Linguistic and ethnic variables were also analyzed; no 
differences between black and white mothers Wee fidi 
on linguistic complexity and quality of interaction with 
the child when educational levels were held constant. 


10893. Berfenstam, Ragnar & William-Olsson, Inger. 
Early child care in Sweden. Early Child Development & 
Care, 1973, Vol. 2(No.2 Mono.) 249.— Child care 
practices in Sweden are seen as an outgrowth of the 
Swedish approach to the relationship among family, 
Society, and the child. Both familial and institutional 
methods of socialization are discussed. The role of well- 
trained personnel in this process, the implications of 
current research, and suggestions for the future are all 
cited. (60 ref) 

10894. Cohen, Leslie J. & Campos, Joseph J. (U. 
Denver, Behavior Development Lab.) Father, mother, 
ind stranger as elicitors of attachment behaviors in 
nfancy. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
46—154.— Compared fathers with mothers and strangers 
s elicitors of attachment behaviors in 10 male and 10 
"male infants from each of 3 age groups (10, 13, and 16 
о). Differential proximity-seeking behavior, distress 
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vocalization, and stranger eye contact from a “secure 
base” were used to index attachment. Fathers were 
superior to strangers as elicitors of attachment behaviors 
but 2nd to mothers at all age levels. When both parents 
were present, Ss approached mothers twice as often as 
fathers. Tested with each parent separately, they traveled 
to the mother in a shorter time than they traveled the 
same distance to the father and spent more time near the 
mother. The amount of eye contact with strangers was 
greater when Ss were near mothers as compared to 
fathers. Distress vocalization during separation from the 
parents was one of the few measures which did not 
discriminate between mothers and fathers. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

10895. Dlugokinski, Eric L. & Firestone, Ira J. (U. 
Oklahoma, Medical Center) Other centeredness and 
susceptibility to charitable appeals: Effects of perceived 
discipline. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 21-28.—Examined children's perceptions of in- 
duction and power assertion in maternal socialization 
practices in relationship to 4 facets of social concern or 
other-centeredness. 164 Ss from the 5th and 8th grades of 
а Catholic school participated. Perceived induction was 
positively correlated with reported importance of other- 
centered values, mature understanding of the meaning of 
kindness, and peer ratings of kindness and consideration. 
Perceived power assertion correlated negatively with 
perceived induction, but independently it has questiona- 
ble value in the prediction of other-centeredness. 
Donations elicited under varying appeals were used asa 
behavioral measure of other-centeredness. Donations 
were more generous when the appeal was consistent with 
perceived socialization style. Ss with higher perceived 
induction were more generous under neutral and 
inductive appeal conditions but not under power-asser- 
tive appeals. Younger Ss gave more in the power appeal, 
while older Ss' donations increased with an inductive 
appeal. Implications for child rearing are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

10896. Edelman, Murray S. & Omark, Donald R. 
(Early Education Research Center, Chicago, Ill.) Domi- 
nance hierarchies in young children. Social Science 
Information, 1973(Feb), Vol. 12(1), 103-110.—Uses the 
ethological approach of seeking species Сагаан 
and phylogenetic continuities in an investigation 0 
human behavior. Peer group dominance hierarchies S 
perceived by children in classrooms from nursery schoo! 
through 3rd grade are examined. Ss were children from 
nursery school to 4th grade in a private middle class 
school. Each class was presented with a list o 
members alphabetized by Ist names. Each S was to fin. 
the toughest child on the list, put the number ] next to 
his name and cross out his name. Answers. мү 
Compared. 2 themes are developed in the discussion i 
results: (a) The characteristics of the stably structure 
hierarchies of Ist through 4th grades are compared to 
observations of nonhuman primates; (b) The develop- 
ment of the child’s ability to relate to the hierarchy 15 
discussed in terms of his cognitive level. (17 гей—С. 
Kokkinis. 

10897. Frommer, Eva A. & O'Shea, Gillian. (St 
Thomas' Hosp., London, England) Antenatal identifica- 
tion of women liable to have problems in managing 
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their infants. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 123(573), 149-156.—Studied a group of 45 married 
women who had been separated from a parent in 
childhood and a matched control group during the Ist yr 
of life of the firstborn baby. Difficulties of infant 
management or in the marriage upset the childhood 
parental absence group more than the controls, and a 
high incidence of depression was observed. Hence it 
appears preventative case work can be advanced by 
inquiry during pregnancy as to experience the prospec- 
tive mother may have had with parental separation 
before her own puberty. It is suggested that identification 
of risk cases would allow attempts to detect and alleviate 
sources of strain before pathology had become estab- 
lished. Early diagnosis and treatment of depression 
would possibly prevent later family problems.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

10898. Frommer, Eva A. & O'Shea, Gillian. (St. 
Thomas’ Hosp., London, England) The importance of 
childhood experience in relation to problems of mar- 
riage and family-building. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 123(573), 157-160.—Reports that wom- 
en who had previously denied parental absence in 
childhood were found to have been mistaken in several 
cases. Such false negatives showed more problems in 
their own marriages than did controls shown to have had 
more favorable childhoods. Present marital problems, 
depression, and major baby problems were all vastly 
more frequent in women who had experienced early 
parental loss coupled with a pattern of unfavorable early 
factors, e.g, poverty, parental quarreling, and poor 
relationship with the father.—R. L. Sulzer. 

10899. Goldstein, Joseph; Freud, Anna & Solnit, 
Albert J. (Yale U., Law School) Beyond the best 
interests of the child. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1973. 
xiv, 170 p. $7.95(cloth), $1.95(paper).—Considers the 
nature of the relationship between the child and the 
Custodian, whether biological, psychological, adoptive, 
or foster parent. Data concerning the child’s sense of 
Ише and need for continuity of relationships аге 
iscussed. Guidelines and their implications for the laws 
Of child placement are presented. 
ta, 0900. Jacob, Theodore. (U. Pittsburgh) Patterns of 
ay Conflict and dominance as a function of child age 
wi social class. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), 
us 10(1), 1-12.—Systematically evaluated 44 family 
i 5, Consisting of middle- or lower-class families with 

00 16-yr-old sons, by direct observation procedures. 
mae dominance and conflict patterns were assessed by 
Sd ess measures (talking time, attempted interruptions, 
ыш interruptions) and by outcome measures 
ale evealed difference technique), both social class and 
p of child were significantly associated with many of 

С Ee interaction indexes. Results indicated that 
moth olescent accrues influence at the expense of the 
gain S in middle-class families, whereas the adolescent's 
fee еше is often at the expense of the father in 

ee ass families. (42 ref)—Journal abstract. 
Protest ; Lester, Barry M., et al. (U. Florida) Separation 
cogniti in Guatemalan infants: Cross-cultural and 

ol ins findings. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), 

3 XD. 79-85.— Investigated the onset and develop- 

9! separation protest in a non-Western culture. 42 
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boys and girls distributed over the ages of 9, 12, 18, and 
24 mo were assessed for reactions to arrivals and 
departures of their mother, father, and a stranger. Ss 
were also given a test of object permanence. Results 
show that the pattern of separation protest is similar in 
Guatemala and the US, although protest begins earlier in 
Guatemala. Results also give tentative support to a 
relation between separation protest and object perma- 
nence.—Journal abstract. 

10902. Loeb, Rita. (U. Southern California) Adoles- 
cent groups. Sociology & Social Research, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 58(1), 13-22.— Presents a 3-dimensional model of 
adolescent groups in which 2 interacting group dimen- 
sions, degree of informality and degree of participation 
in decision making, are related to degree of cultural 
discontinuity of the normative socialization of adoles- 
cents. The greater the cultural discontinuity the more 
informal will be the group an adolescent joins and the 
lower will be participation in decision making in that 
group. A 6-measure composite variable of parents’ 
occupational rank, social class, religion, ethnicity, family 
structure, and wealth is discussed. Suggested applications 
of the model are described.—Journal abstract. 

10903. Nowicki, Stephen & Segal, Wendy. (Emory U.) 
Perceived parental characteristics, locus of control 
orientation, and behavioral correlates of locus of 
control. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
33-37.—Attempted to ascertain perceived parental be- 
havior associated with locus of control orientation. 112 - 
high school seniors (58 males and 54 females) completed 
the Nowicki-Strickland Personal Reaction Survey and 
the Parent-Child Interaction Rating Scale. Generally, 
perceived paternal nurturance was associated with 
female internality, and perceived maternal nurturanc 
was associated with male internality. All Ss perceiv 
parents as having a similar locus of control orientation} 
In Phase 2 of the study, behavior associated with Ss’ 
locus of control and perceived parental locus of control 
orientation was investigated. Ss’ expressed internality 
was associated with higher achievement for males and 
with greater social involvement for females. Perceived 
paternal internality was significantly associated with 
greater female achievement. Results are discussed in 
terms of social learning and cultural role-expectancy 
theory. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10904. Osofsky, Joy D. & Danzger, Barbara. (Temple 
U.) Relationships between neonatal characteristics and 
mother-infant interaction. Developmental Psychology, 
1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 124-130.—Studied 51 mothers and 
their newborn infants to evaluate the relationship 
between neonatal style and the early mother-infant 
relationship. The procedure included an infant assess- 
ment with the Brazelton Neonatal Behavioral Assess- 
ment Scale, a mother-infant interaction observation 
during feeding, and an interview concerning maternal 
attitudes and perceptions. Findings suggest that there are 
consistencies in infant state and behavioral measures 
across situations: e.g, the infant who was alert and 
responded to auditory cues during the Brazelton assess- 
ment looked at the mother a great deal during the 
feeding observation. Data also suggested consistent and 
interactive relationships between patterns of materna 
stimulation and infant behavior in corresponding areas: 
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, the attentive sensitive mother tended to have a 
esponsive baby and vice versa. Findings provide 
additional information about the early development of 
| the complex relationship between children and parents. 
(20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

0905. Peterson, Candida; Peterson, James & Finley, 
у. (Northern Illinois U.) Conflict and moral 
| judgment. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 
0(1), 65-69.—Employed a conflict procedure, in which 
liance on adult values was opposed to reliance on 
mage as a measure of blame, in a study with 20 
eschool children, 50 2nd graders, and 25 adults. The 
procedure facilitated the 2nd graders’ use of intention in 
making moral judgments of story pairs, but conflict had 
о effect on the judgments of preschoolers or adults. 
- Question wording affected adults but not 2nd graders. 
Journal abstract. 

~__ 10906. Rosenblatt, Раш C. & Skoogberg, Elizabeth L. 
_ (О. Minnesota) Birth order in cross-cultural perspec- 
“tive. Developmental Psychology, 1974(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 
| 48-54.—In a worldwide sample of 39 societies, the birth 
_ of a Ist child of either sex was more likely than the birth 
of other children to increase parent status, stabilize 
| parent marriage, and provide a parental teknonym. 
Firstborns were likely to receive more elaborate birth 
ceremonies and, in childhood, to have more authority 
over siblings and to receive more respect from them. In 
adulthood, firstborn daughters were likely to receive 
More respect from siblings than other daughters, and 
firstborn sons, in comparison to other sons, were more 
ikely to head a kin group and to have more authority 
over siblings, more control of property, more power or 
“influence over others, and more respect from siblings. 
—Journal abstract. 


ness « the actor as 
opposed to his reliance on Consequences. Younger Ss 


were shown a group of films depicting similar situations. 
Ss with the lowest scores on moral maturity were trained 
to focus on intentions and ignore irrelevant. conse- 
quences. At all age levels training had a significant effect 
in changing S's moral orientation. The effects of training 
lasted over a period of time and to generalize to a new E 
and to different stimulus materials—Journal abstract. 

10908. Schvaneveldt, Jay D. (Utah State U.) Mormon 
adolescents' likes and dislikes towards parents and 
home. Adolescence, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(30) 171-178. 
—Administered a questionnaire to 70 male and 91 
female 12-15 yr olds and 15 male and 54 female adults 
from rural to semirural middle-class Mormon families. 
Performing home chores, use of time, and attitude 
toward studies were the most common of 10 areas which 
created conflict between youth and parents. Both adults 
and adolescents felt that the major problems in parent-a- 
dolescent interactions involved gaps in communication, 
deficiencies in understanding, and “опе generation 
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grouping toward the other, each partially blinded to the 
other.” Both groups were ambivalent in their needs for 
each other.—J. Bowes. 

10909. Sperber, Zanwil & Weiland, I. Hyman. (Ce- 
dars-Sinai Medical Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Anxiety 
as a determinant of parent-infant contact patterns, 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 472-483, 
—Discusses L. Salk's observation that female primates, 
irrespective of preferred handedness, tend to hold their 
infants to the left of the midsternal line. Salk's hypothesis 
that heartbeat sounds, because they are part of an 
imprinted pattern, can reduce the anxiety level of the 
mother and of the infant is considered. Án experiment 
was conducted with 30 male and 43 female undergradu- 
ates to determine how anxiety as a general phenomenon 
or emotions associated with babies act as determinants 
to influence the selection of a body placement site, 
Experimental conditions inducing neutral emotions, high 
anxiety without reference to the human baby, and 
thoughts of contact with the human baby under 
conditions of security and high anxiety were set up by 
verbal stimulation methods for eliciting fantasy. Signifi- 
cant shifts in body placement sites were observed. (17 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

10910. Spivack, George & Shure, Myrna B. (Hahne- 
mann Medical Coll. & Hosp., Philadelphia, Pa.) Social 
adjustment of young children: A congitive approach to 
solving real-life problems. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey- 
Bass, 1974. xviii, 212 p. $10.75.—Describes a new 
Cognitive approach designed to help preschool and 
Kindergarten children with social adjustment problems 
through the development of problem-solving skills. A 
training program utilizing this approach is described in 
which games and dialogues between adults and children 
are used to teach word concepts and to develop cognitive 
skills. 

10911. Strassberg, Donald S. & Wiggen, Emily. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Conformity as a 
function of age in preadolescents. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 61-66.—Tested 200 
males and 212 females in Grades 3-8 for conformity to 
peers using Asch-type stimuli and a modified Crutchfield 
Procedure. Results show that, with difficulty level 
controlled, conformity decreased with age between San 
ll yrs and then increased to Age 13. Discrepancies 
among earlier investigations in this area are discussed, | 
Explanations for these discrepancies in terms of the 2d 
initial ability or ambiguity of the task are considere 
inadequate. An alternative explanation in terms of a 
failure to recognize a curvilinear relationship between 
the variables is offered.— Journal abstract. 


Adult Development & Aging 


10912. Leaf, Alexander. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Getting old. Scientific Americam 
1973(Sep), Vol. 229(3), 44-52.—Observations of age 
individuals in communities in Ecuador, West Pakistan, 
and the Soviet Caucasus having large numbers 8 
vigorous elderly people suggest that longevity depen | 
On genetic predispositions to certain fatal diseases 
nutrition, physical activity, and psychological facto | 
The possibility of a biological limit to life span 
discussed.— P. Tolin. 
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10913. Sternschein, Irving. The experience of 
separation-individuation in infancy апа its 
reverberations through the course of life: Maturity, 
senescence, and sociological implications. Journal of the 
American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, Vol. 21(3), 
633-645.—Reports a panel discussion held at the fall 
1972 meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion. I. Sternschein's paper dealt with middle age with 
reference to self-realization, self-utilization, and the 
sense of aging. He stressed that separation anxiety is an 
essential force propelling a man along the path of object 
finding and object relating, and toward a dynamically 
responsive self-concept. M. A. Berezin discussed senes- 
cence and the phenomenology of separation-individua- 
tion, distinguishing between senescence and senility. 
Panel discussion followed both papers.—D. К. Marino. 


CULTURAL INFLUENCES AND SOCIAL 
ISSUES 


10914. Albou, Paul. (U. Paris V-Rene Descartes, Lab. 
of Psychology of Economics, France) [A contribution to 
the history of economic motives. The concepts of 
Keynes and Pareto.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1972-1973, Vol. 26(17-18), 941-953.— Presents а descrip- 
tive analysis of the concept of “need” as presented in the 
theories of J. M. Keynes and V. Pareto and an 
explanation of the use of the concept in the development 
of social psychological research in motivation basic to 
economic behavior. (22 ref) 

. 10915. Fried, Marc. (Boston Coll., Lab. of Psychoso- 
cial Studies) The world of the urban working class. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press, 1973. ix, 410 p. 
—Presents results of detailed interviews with residents of 
à working-class neighborhood containing various ethnic 
groups. Major topics include the patterns of social 
functioning, causal connections between economic and 
social conditions, the social order of the community, and 
characteristic attitudes and behavior. 

10916. Pagés, Max. (U. Paris IX-Dauphine, France) 
[Collective unconscious and social change.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(17-18), 
928-940.— Reviews selected group approaches to social 
change and their structuring around 3 major theoretical 
Coordinates: bio-physiological, political-economic-cul- 
tural, and socio-psychoanalytic. An experimental sche- 
Matic proposition with respect to working toward social 
change through group interaction is included. (23 ref) 
—Z. M. Cantwell. 

5 10917. Reeves, Robert B.; Neale, Robert E. & 
M cnet, Austin H. (Eds.). Pastoral care of the dying 
n bereaved: Selected readings. New York, N.Y.: 

ealth Sciences Publishing Corp., 1973. vii, 160 p. $3.95. 
qas topics include clinical and religious views of 

me and grief. The right to die is also considered. 
ine 0918. Reszke, Irena. (Polish Academy of Sciences, 
(Polk à [Suitability of the occupational monograph.] 
(ФО) Studia Socjologiczne, 1973, Vol. 1(43), 215-238. 
m €views the use and scope of the occupational 
Wo ышан (case study) as a method of studying the 
thi ology of occupations. Methods for collecting data by 

15 procedure are outlined. 
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10919. Sal y Rosas, Federico. (Victor Larco Herrera 
Psychiatric Hosp., Lima, Peru) [Some observations on 
the psychiatric folklore of Peru.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátri- 
ca y Psicológica de América Latina, 1973(Feb), Vol. 19(1), 
56-65.—Describes several aspects of folkloric psychiatry 
in Peru: (a) psychiatric illnesses and myths, е.р., “shock 
illness” and “heart disease”; and (b) primitive medical 
practices, e.g., the “jaca cupe.” Some characteristics of — 
popular Peruvian medicine are discussed. (40 ref)—V. A. 
Colotla. 

10920. Sashkin, Marshall; Morris, William C. & Horst, 
Leslie. (Wayne State U., School of Business Administra- 
tion) A comparison of social and organizational change 
models: Information flow and data use processes. 
Psychological Review, 1973(Nov), Vol. 80(6), 510-526. 
—Reviews and analyzes 5 models of the change process 
in terms of the ways users (change agents, consultants, 
and applied behavioral scientists) would manage infor- 
mation flow and data use. Assumptions, key issues, and 
problems are discussed for each model. A comparative, . 
analysis is made on the basis of 3 primary change agent 
roles (consultant, trainer, and researcher) which receive 
differing degrees of emphasis in the 5 models. The 
analysis is integrated in terms of the change agent's 
“linking function,” which involves information flow and 
data use management activities basic to all models and 
all change agent roles. A comprehensive model based on . 
this function is presented and illustrated. The relative _ 
significance and utility of each of the 5 change models 
are discussed and implications for further research are 
detailed. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 


Culture & Ethnology & Race Relations & Religion 


10921. Bischof, Norbert. (Max Planck Inst. for 
Behavioral Psychology, Seewiesen, W. Germany) The 
biological foundations of the incest taboo. Social. 
Science Information, 1972(Dec), Vol. 11(6), 7-36.—Dis- 
cusses the background and significance of the incest 
taboo. Topics covered include (a) anthropological 
significance, (b) cross-cultural universals and differences, 
(c) biological and sociological advantages and condi- 
tions, (d) incest-preventing mechanisms in mammals, (e) 
biological import of incest avoidance, and (f) incest 
barriers in man. (7 p ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

10922. Costello, Raymond M. (U. Texas, Medical 
School, Health Science Center, San Antonio) Item level 
racial differences on the MMPI. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 161-162.—Compared 
the MMPI scores of 54 black and 54 white female 
psychiatric patients and 37 black and 37 white male 
prison inmates. An item analysis on the race criterion 
was conducted for each S population and discriminating 
items were factor analyzed. Blacks of both groups more 
often reported an aspiration-reality conflict, feelings of 
separation and resentment, and pessimistic attitudes 
about the future. It is concluded that item level studies 
have value for further comparisons in the area as scale 
level comparisons can conceal racial differences and do 
not utilize all available information, some items not 
being keyed on any scale.—Author abstract. 

t 10923. Dobzhansky, Theodosius. (U. California, Da- 
vis) Differences are not deficits. Psychology Today, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 7(7), 96-101.—Argues that A. Jensen's 
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method of studying IQ differences between blacks and 
hites (with supposedly equally favorable environments) 
inadequate because, regardless of social class, blacks 
feel the effects of racial prejudice. While there are data 
which support the interpretation that social-economic 
class rather than genetics account for racial differences 
in IQ, there are not enough data to prove the position. It 
considered more important for values to change so 
at differences among people are not viewed as deficits. 
- Thus, all would have equal status regardless of vocation 
‘or ability.—E. J. Posavac. 
10924. Fabrega, Horacio & Manning, Peter K. 
chigan State U.) An integrated theory of disease: 
| Ladino-mestizo views of disease in the Chiapas High- 
lands. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 35(3), 
223-239.—Describes the beliefs about illness espoused 
y Spanish-speaking Mexicans from the Chiapas High- 
| lands, including explanations about their causes, mecha- 
| nisms, manifestations, and consequences. Data were 
ithered via a technique of ethnographic investigation 
and description which is current in anthropology. The 
theory of disease described encompasses events and 
processes that Os would classify as mental, bodily, and 
social. To members of the group, disease and well-being 
reflect the status of a person's adjustment and function- 
| ing in all facets of his life. This integrated theory of 
disease contrasts sharply with the dualistic view of 
_ disease held by the area's practicing physicians. Implica- 
ons for psychosomatic medicine are described and 
nalyzed. Currently held Western views about mental 
"illness, physical illness, social deviance and human 
- individuality are relevant. (29 ref)—Journal abstract. 
.. 10925. Godin, A. (Lumen Vitae, Brussels, Belgium) 
[Religious orthodoxy studied by a social psychologist.] 
Fren) Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1972(Jun), Vol. 94(6), 
. 620-637.— Considers that the components of religious 
orthodoxy require a multidisciplinary approach. A recent 
set of research studies, L'orthodoxie religieuse by J. P. 
Deconchy, is summarized and discussed. The social 
Psychological implications are compared with linguistic, 
linical, phenomenological, and theological views. 
——Author abstract. 
10926. Granzberg, Gary. (California State U., Los 
Angeles) A note on delay of gratification among the 
Hopi. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 
151-152.—Studied delay of gratification among 21 2nd 
and 3rd grade Hopi boys and girls. Ss were asked if they 
would like an immediate reward of 1 candy bar for hel, 
rendered or a reward of 2 candy bars if they waited a 
week. 21 Ss elected to wait for 2 candy bars. The work of 
W. Mischel and of H. Barry, M. Bacon and I. Child and 
the comment of an informant who said that the finding 
was not surprising because the children had been trained 
to wait for a good harvest, Suggests that compliance 
training is an important variable in the Hopi's delay of 
gratification ability.—Author abstract. 

10927. Jensen, Arthur. (U. California, School of 
Education, Berkeley) The differences are real. Psycholo- 
& Today, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(7), 80-86.—Reviews re- 
search supporting the position that there are racial 
differences in abstract intelligence. The environmental 
explanations of differences in abstract intelligence 
suggest a variety of hypotheses which have not been 
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supported. For example, research suggets (a) that the IQs 
of blacks are less hurt by culture-specific items than a 
variety of other American minorities and (b) verbally 
deficient deaf children score lower on culture specific 
items but higher on culture-fair tests than do blacks. 
Both results are the opposite of that predicted by an 
environmental interpretation. None of the differences, 
however, is large enough to warrant any form of racial 
discrimination.—E. J. Posavac. 

10928. Johnston, Thomas F. (U. Alaska) The function 
of Tsonga work-songs. Journal of Music Therapy, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 156-164.—Observed Tsonga wom- 
en when they formed themselves into organized work- 
groups to hoe, weed, reap, and pound maize communal- 
ly. Tsonga women not only sang at these tasks, but 
possessed a discrete body of songs for each task, 
exhibiting task-specific rhythms and melodies. The songs 
were always performed in call-and-response style, and 
each body of task-specific songs was often accompanied 
by polyrhythms provided by an untuned source of sound 
such as à drum or upturned oil-drum. The physical 
carrying-out of each task often assumed the character of 
a dance. African musicians, herbalists, and diviners (the 
last 2 of which utilize exorcism rhythms extensively) may 
create emotional tension for the performers and the 
audience, due to the push-pull clashing of accents and 
ambivalence as to where the on-going pulse lies. There is 
also the possibility that polyrhythm, with its parallel 
auditory-drive streams consisting of different basic 
frequencies, works to tap the different basic brain wave 
frequencies of individuals within a group; the group 
commitment itself constitutes a feedback mechanism 
which reinforces the motivations and expectations of the 
individual.—F. О. Triggs. 

10929. Koslowsky, Meni. (U. Connecticut, School of 
Dental Medicine, Farmington) The stereotypes of four 
ethnic groups. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
85(2), 287-295.—Investigated the possible interfering 
effects of social desirability (SD) on stereotype queso 
naires for 4 ethnic groups: Israelis, Jews, Japanese, К 
Germans. By controlling SD, it was assumed Ss wou 
more likely respond to the qualitative meaning of "d 
adjective, and unique stereotypes would result for bi 
nationality. Results with 384 male and 416 female 
American undergraduate and graduate students show 
that when SD was controlled, negative as well as positive 
adjectives were chosen to describe the groups. However, 
except when Japanese were in the comparison, stereo- 
types overlapped each other.—Journal abstract. 

10930. Leff, J. P. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London 
England) Culture and the differentiation of emotiona 
States. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(5ер), Vol 
123(574), 299-306. Discusses the level of experience а 
which emotional states are differentiated, citing ехат- 
ples in the lexicons of various languages. The hypothesis 
that the vocabulary of emotions shows greater атест 
айоп іп developed countries was confirmed using m 
from the International Pilot Study of Schizophrenia. i 
another comparison, a group of American black patien E 
showed significantly less emotional differentiation ae 
matching group of whites. It is suggested that a cul Wes 
that emphasizes the importance of the individual ra id 
than the tribe or extended family may be mo 
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| conducive to the development of ап individual sense of technology are considered: occult technology is directed 
identity. Relationships with others may be less pre- toward the well-being of man as a psychical organism, - 
| scribed in form and emotional reactions тоге differenti- while mechanistic technology is aimed at his physical - 
| ated.—R. L. Sulzer. well-being. The use of scientific methodology in various - 
10931. Levy, Robert I. (О. California, San Diego) parapsychological experiments is considered. It is also 
Tahitians: Mind and experience in the Society Islands. suggested that occult practices are used not so much to ~ 
Chicago, Ill: U. Chicago Press, 1973. xxvii, 547 p. obtain hidden information as to achieve self-transcen- - 
$12.50.—Describes and analyzes the psychological and dence, and that this is the reason why most studies are _ 
sociological aspects of the Tahitian community. Topics по! scientifically documented.—L. Gorsey. : 
indude aspects of body image, religious attitudes, 10935. Sanford, John A. (St. Paul's Episcopal Church, 
concepts of self, moral behavior, maturation and San Diego, Calif.) Jesus, Paul, and depth psychology. 
rsonality organization and disorganization. (6% р ref) Religious Education, 1973(Nov), Vol. 68(6), 673-689. | 
10932. Pattison, E. Mansell; Lapins, Nikolajs A. & —Suggests that acknowledging all facets of human 
Doerr, Hans A. (U. California, Irvine) Faith healing: A existence, characteristic of the teachings of Jesus and - 
study of personality and function. Journal of Nervous & reflected in the writings of Carl Jung, could better serve 
Mental Disease, 1973(Dec), Vol. 157(6), 397-409.—Inter- development of consciousness and maturity than the | 
viewed 19 male and 24 female members of fundamental- pe of Paul and of the Church. Recognizing full - 
ist-pentecostal sects (mean age = 52 yrs) who experi- human reality expressed in the teachings of Jesus orients 
enced 71 faith healings about (a) life patterns before and persons to completeness and wholeness.—E. Gavin. 
after faith healing, (b) medical history before and after 10936. Sarason, Seymour B. (Yale U.) Jewishness, Р. 
faith healing, and (c) perceived function of faith healing. — blackishness, and the nature-nurture controversy. - 


Personality was assessed with the Spitzer Mental Status 
Schedule, a scaled self-report, the MMPI, and the 
Cornell Medical Index. A typical personality constella- 
tion was found which included the use of denial, 
repression, projection, and disregard of reality. Faith 
healing did not result in alternate symptom formation 
nor produce significant changes in life style. It is 
suggested that the primary function of faith healing is to 
reinforce a magical belief system that is consonant with 
the Ss’ subculture, and which provides ego integration 
for the individual and social integration for the subcul- 
ture. (49 ref) —Journal abstract. 

10933. Pavlak, Thomas J. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Social class, ethnicity, and racial . Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 37(2), 225-231. 
—Presents a measure of ethnic identity that tests the 
relationship between ethnicity, social status, and racial 
Е даве. Data were gathered in interviews of a sample 
SURE 5 major ethnic groups in a predominantly 
dus ing- and lower-middle-class community in Chicago 
WP the spring and summer of 1969. Survey question- 

ed were administered to 354 respondents with 
сощ, Irish, Lithuanian, Mexican, and Polish 
ра backgrounds. The main hypothesis was that the 
Eon T Dn individual's identification with his ethnic 
ОШ; е greater the probability that he will be racially 
5 J nua, Ethnic identification was measured by a set 
БЫ КЕД Racial prejudice was measured by a series of 
MM dealing with the respondent’s willingness to 
ethnic Socially with Negroes. The data suggest that 
iud Tacial prejudice may be attributable to the 
URN working-class social structure of the ethnic 

10934 2 rather than to ethnicity per se.—A. M. Berg. 
Dirham ра. W. С. (Psychical Research Foundation, 
1973Gun С.) Science looks at the occult. Psychic, 

| E ro 45), 50-35, рн revival of inter- 
as ly among youn; е, in mysticism, 
Pleno" transcendental ей со and nonrational 
Telated Y in general. It is suggested that this revival is 
reaction a € belief in the perfectibility of man and is a 
nology gainst the depersonalization of modern tech- 

+ Differences between occult and mechanistic 


American Psychologist, 1973(Nov), Vol. 28(11), 962-971. - 
—Discusses the importance of time perspective in 
considering expectations about the numerous programs 
that have been mounted for minority and disadvantaged - 
groups, particularly blacks. 2 positions are specifically - 
questioned: (a) the relatively quick upward change - 
expected in the intellectual and academic status of blac! 

as a group, and (b) the relative lack of upward change 
viewed in terms of some kind of genetic differential. The 
significance of time perspective is illustrated by a 
description of the core of “Jewishness,” the point being 
that what has taken centuries to develop will be relatively 
immune to quick change. Similarly, the core of “black- 
ishness,” which has a long and unfortunate history in our 
society, will not be easily changed and needs to be 
viewed in a much longer time perspective than is 
ordinarily adopted.—Author abstract. 

10937. Scharfstein, Ben A. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) 
Mystical experience. New York, N.Y.: Bobbs-Merrill, 
1973. 195 p. $6.95.—Discusses psychological and philo- 
sophical aspects of mysticism and defines 11 characteris- 
tics of the experience. Topics include the roles of art, 
sexuality, and religion in mysticism, the relationship 
between psychoanalysis and yoga, comparisons of 
mysticism and psychosis, and techniques of inducing 
mystical experiences. 

10938. Sheehan, Peter W. (U. Queensland, St. Lucia, 
Australia) The variability of eidetic imagery among 
Australian Aboriginal children. Journal of Social Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 29-36.—Notes that variability 
in the incidence of eidetic imagery (EI) can be studied 
both across cultural communities and within individual 
cultural groups. EI was tested in 20 8-12 yr old 
Aboriginal children living in the Northern Territory of 
Australia who previously had been reported to show a 
particularly high incidence of ЕІ. To contrast the 2 
approaches, the imagery performance of this group was 
com} with that of another community of Aborigina 
children (n = 19) who were relatively more isolatec 
from Western cultural influence. Results show that E 
was variable across the 2 communities; incidence of E 
was lower in the more isolated sample. Within the 1: 
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sample, however, the occurrence of EI stable. It is 
concluded that change in frequency of occurrence of EI 
across rather than within unacculturated samples re- 
mains the essential puzzle of the phenomenon of EI. 
"Author abstract. 

10939. Vaughan, Alan. Unorthodox healing: An 
| overview. Psychic, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(6), 32-35.— Discuss- 
€s reported cases of “faith healing" by apparent psychics. 
The lack of valid experimental evidence of such healing 
is considered. 2 case studies of healers, Gerard Croiset 
and Kathryn Kulman, are presented. The theory that sex 
- is a basic ingredient in the healing process is examined. 
Recent books dealing with the phenomenon of psychic 
healing are reviewed, and significant examples of 
. Successful cases are cited —L. Gorsey. 


Social Issues & Social Processes 


10940. Agnello, Thomas J. (Columbia U., Law 
| School) Aging and the sense of political 
| Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Sum), 
251-259. —Presents a secondary analysis of available 
If data on age and feelings of political powerlessness. The 

_ data studied were contained in 3 nationwide surveys 


pattern that emerged 
not only reveals an 
shift to positions of 
S but, more important, shows that the 
B tends to affect each age stratum 
€ young cohorts, as 
se of powerlessness 
ere in middle age, 


| they age, ex 
| before МАЕ 


participation. (16 

tia, Survey tee Center, Los долана. (0. Califor: 
" arch Center, Los Angel 

Project: Candidate E ai Chelsea 

|| turnout effects of student Canvassing. Public 

Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 37(2), 268-275. — Éarlier 
studies of various Campaign strategies have found 

Probability that the 


Was expected to be found very slight candidate prefer- 
,ence and turnout effects in the election data. These 2 
“expectations were confirmed. One methodological weak- 
ness of the present study is the possibility that the survey 
itself produced the observed changes rather than the 
canvassing effort. Despite its limitation, this exploratory 
study suggests analytic distinctions, substantive Һу- 
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potheses, and new research paradigms that warrant more 
extensive and thorough investigation —Journal Summary, 

10942. Baskett, Glen D.; Peet, Joseph G.; Bradford, D. 
& Mulaik, Stanley A. (Georgia Inst. of Technology) An 
examination of the lost-letter technique. Journal of 
Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 165-173. 
—lInvestigated the effectiveness of the lost-letter tech- 
nique in (a) predicting outcomes of elections dealing with 
à rapid transit authority proposal and legalization of 
liquor by the drink and (b) assessing attitudes toward 
forced busing. Results of 3 studies show that although 
the return rate of the lost-letter technique was higher 
than in the case of more obtrusive Survey techniques 
involving hand-distributed postcard questionnaires and 
mail surveys, the more obtrusive survey techniques were 
more economical to carry out, were more accurate in 
their predictions of election outcomes, and gave results 
more highly consistent among themselves than with the 
results obtained by the lost-letter technique. Results also 
indicate that the act of returning a lost letter may not be 
strongly affected by the identity of the sender or 
addressee indicated оп the letter.—Journal abstract, 

10943. Bem, Sandra L. & Bem, Darly J. (Stanford U.) 
On liberating the female student. School Psychology 
Digest, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(3), 10-18.— Discusses some of 
the factors that prevent female students from achieving 
their full potential. Data are cited to support the 
contention that while most boys are permitted to develop 
and fulfill their own unique potential, the unique identity 
of women has been rendered largely irrelevant to 
achievement in our society. America's unconscious 
ideology that women are inferior to men is traced from 
its beginning at birth, through elementary and secondary 
education, into the university and, finally, occupational 
world. The notion that a young woman is "free" to 
choose any career she wishes is branded as false since 
Our society has carefully controlled, from birth, the very 
motivation to choose.—J, McCowin. 

10944. Biderman, Albert D. & Sharp, Laure M. 
(Bureau of Social Science Research, Washington, D.C) 
Evaluation research: Procurement and method. Social 
Science Information, 1972(Jun), Vol. 11(3-4), We 
—Examines the implications for the shape of socia 
scientific activity of 2 related developments: (a) the 
rapidly growing demand for evaluation studies of new 
Social programs undertaken by the American p 
ment, and (b) the competitively awarded Td 
contract for the execution of a pre-specified re 
task. Social Program evaluation research (SPER) Pus 
"request for proposals" (RFP) are closely related. Hos 
Study examines how research organizations, for УШ 
SPER research is а major source of income, adapt to t! { 
Operations of the research procurement system. Topic 
include SPER: an emergent speciality; the сыш 
pattern of government support for social research; t f 
REP system; the dearth of information; the impact 0 
the RFP system on SPER; and procurement costs. (3 P. 
Tef)—C. Kokkinis. 3 

10945. Blacker, C. P. The confluence of psychiatry 
and phy. British Journal of Р. уш 
1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), 493-500.—Proposes that a 
world confronted with an unprecedented he 
Population, population Policies will be demanded- 
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Demography (the study of the human population 
statistics, density, growth, migration, distribution, etc.) 
must provide much of the raw material for consideration 
in setting these policies. A main finding of psychiatry is 
that the more densely populated an area, the more 
neurosis. Similarly, birth control, voluntary sterilization, 
abortion, and the right of the hopelessly sick and senile 
to die all raise psychiatric issues. It is concluded that 
psychiatrists should come together and study the 
challenging population crisis.—R. L. Sulzer. 

10946. Borgman, Robert D. (Family Mental Health 
Services, Hickory, N.C.) Medication abuse by middle- 
aged women. Social Casework, 1973(Nov), Vol. 54(9), 
526-532.—Describes a 3-yr study investigating the 
family relationships and personality factors of 23 middle- 
aged, middle-class women found to be misusing pre- 
scribed medications. Ego maturity and regressive tenden- 
cies are discussed, and several functions of medication 
usage and the intervention strategies employed in efforts 
to lessen drug dependency are delineated.—M. W. Linn. 

10947. Brackenridge, C. J. & Bloch, S. (U. Melbourne 
Royal Hosp., Victoria, Australia) Smoking in medical 
students. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Feb), 
Vol. 16(1), 35-40.—Studied the relationship of smoking 
to examination performance, temperamental aspects of 
personality, and certain biochemical factors in 78 final 
year medical students. It was discovered that nonsmok- 
ing Ss had significantly superior scores in the overall 
examination compared to smoking Ss. Smokers also 
Showed an elevation in their anxiety level, whereas the 
nonsmokers’ levels remained constant. A significant 
correlation between average daily cigarette consumption 
and cholesterol concentration was observed.—W. G. 
Shipman. 

10948. Calcedo Ordóñez, A. (Faculty of Medicine, 
Cadiz, Spain) [Use and abuse of psychostimulants and 
other drugs in the university medium.] (Span) Actas 
Luso-Espanolas de Neurologia y Psiquiatria, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 30(3), 129—150.— Presents the results of an inquiry 
Tegarding the use of psychostimulants and other drugs 
among medical students. Results show a marked occur- 
тепсе in the use and overuse of stimulants during the 
examination period; however, consumption was minimal 
Prior to the research period. The use of LSD and other 
Substances was limited. It is concluded that (a) strict 
measures need to be enforced regarding the sale of these 
drugs in pharmacies, and (b) university mental hygiene 
Programs must include data on the advantages of 
Psycho-hygiene and on the risk inherent in the consump- 
tion of stimulants. (30 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

10949. Chang, Hwa-Bao. (Morehead State U.) Atti- 
ee Of Chinese students in the United States. 
ociology & Social Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(1), 66-77. 
a Previous Studies suggest that the most significant 
eterminants of a foreign student's attitude toward the 
Ost country include the national status of his home 
country, the degree of his contact with Americans, the 
ration he encounters during his sojourn, the length 
R. time he has been in the U.S., and his authoritarianism. 
pue of a study of 250 students indicate that Chinese 
Я ent attitudes toward the U.S. are positively associat- 
ST with contact with Americans, but negatively associat- 

with authoritarianism. A U-curve hypothesis concern- 
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ing attitude changes through time was partially support- 
ed. No association was found between a Chinese 
student's attitude and the perceived national status of his 
home country, or his degree of frustration.—Journal. 
abstract. 

10950. Claiborn, William L. (U. Maryland) The 
results of role-played political interviews on congres- 
sional staff. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 144-149.—Interviewed 31 congress- 
men or their aides using 2 pairs of students, one pair - 
role-playing the political left and the other the political. 
right, in an effort to determine if questions on current — 
political issues would be differentially answered as a _ 
function of the role taken by the interviewer. Results — 
suggest that (a) students identified with a political group _ 
have difficulty obtaining and conducting an interview 
with a congressman; (b) answers recorded by the 
interviewers vary reflecting the political orientation of 
the interviewer; and (c) letters of inquiry on these same 
controversial issues go unanswered.—Journal abstract, 

10951. del Monaco, Fulvio & Fiume, Sebastiano. (U. | 
Rome, Italy) [On the debate about minor toxicomanias.] 
(Fren) Toxicomanies, 1972(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 395-398. 
— Briefly notes the increasing use of such drugs as minor. 
sedatives and cough remedies. As examples of the - 
potential for abuse of such drugs, 2 case histories are 
mentioned. (French & English summaries) 9 

10952. Demaret, A. e to experimental 
studies of early social deprivation in primates.] (Fren) - 
Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liège, 1970, Vol. 3(4), 503-515. 
— Presents primarily Н. F. Harlow's work but includes ў 
other works in ethology and humans relevant to child. 
raising. Lé 

10953. Dunlap, Sally M.; Gaertner, Samuel з 
Mangelsdorff, David А. (Academy of Health Sciences, — 
Behavioral Science Div. Ft. Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Personality and attitudes: A re-emphasis upon 
cognitive component. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 85(2), 249-255.—Notes that attempts to vw 
strate a relationship between 1 set of individual Eu 
ences and the evaluative or behavioral SOR d 
attitude usually have failed. The possibility that in s H 
al differences (ie. personality) may be dob 
determining the cognitive component of the attitude e 
the rational support offered for the evaluative ponro д, 
behavior) was examined in a study with 59 male ne г 
female undergraduates. Ss with idealistic value ii ii f 
(i.e., justice, egalitarian, humanitarian oriented) en lie 
idealistic justifications for their attitudinal position Ww. 
pro or con) toward the war in Vietnam. dew di 
students (i.e., utilitarian, outcome oriented) endo 
more pragmatic justifications supporting their atti 
toward the war.—Journal abstract. Iris. 

10954. Engin, Ann W.; Leppaluoto, Jean & кор oll 
(Ohio State U.) Male and female: The тиша У 
disadvantaged: The school psychologist's role n 
panding options for both sexes. School Pye 
Digest, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(3), 2-10.— Discusses ө A 
regarding differences between the sexes, Sex IO coal 
search, sexism in the schools, and implications for E ES 
psychologists. Differences most germane to the s x 
are briefly discussed as are the adverse effects О 2 
stereotypes on both male and female students. Sever: 
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‘suggestions are provided to assist psychologists, in their 
| role as consultants to schools, in combating the perpetu- 
ation of the sex role status quo in education.—J. 
— McCowin. 
> 10955. Erskine, Hazel. The polls: Hopes, fears, and 
regrets. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 37(1), 
-.132-145.— Presents а sampling of poll collections by 

undertakes Harris, the Office of Public Opinion Re- 
| search, and the Survey Research Center concerning the 
- quality of life in America. 
- 10956. Erskine, Hazel. The polls: Interracial 
- socializing. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
- 872), 283294.— Presents results of public opinion polls 
on the following topics: (a) racial socializing in child- 
hood in general, (b) roommates in college, (c) in 
courtship situations, and (d) interracial marriage. Public 
- opinion polls discussed are (a) Gaffin (Ben Gaffin and 
Associates), (b) Gallup, (c) Harris, (d) Minn (The 
Minnesota Poll), (е) NORC (National Opinion Research 
Center), (f) Roper, (g) SRC-M (Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan), (h) SRC-C (Survey Research 
Center, University of California), and (i) Texas (Belden 

Associates). 

М 10957. Friedland, Nehemia; Thibaut, John & Walker, 
Laurens. (U. North Carolina) Some determinants of the 
violation of rules. Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 32), 103-118.—Investigated adherence 
to rules in a 2 X 2 х 2 factorial simulation of 
| legislator-individual interaction where factors were 
Degree of Correspondence of Outcomes, fairness of 
Surveillance Methods, and Severity of Penalty for 
Violation. Ss were 48 male and 48 female undergraduates 
who were participating both for course credit and for a $ 
payment. Results show that under circumstances of 
. Outcome correspondence, Ss attempted to increase their 
. Outcomes without violating the law as opposed to Ss in 
noncorrespondent conditions who showed no such 
_ attempt. Furthermore, evidence was found to the effect 
that Ss in noncorrespondent interactions with the 
legislator actively attempted to hurt the latter by 
violating his laws. Results also show the existence of a 
, Positive relationship between surveillance "unfairness" 
and the frequency of law violation. This relationship was 
qualified, however, by a statistical interaction showing 
that the differential effects attributable to "fairness! of 
surveillance were stronger in noncorrespondent than in 
correspondent conditions. The Severity of penalty ma- 
nipulation yielded a main effect on the frequency of 
violations—the milder the penalties the more frequent 
the violations.—Journal abstract. 
10958. Glenn, Norval D. (U. Texas) Class and party 
Support in the United States: Recent and emerging 

trends. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 37(1), 

1-20.—Analyzed trend data in voting and party identifi- 
cation to determine whether traditional class differences 
in party support have vanished or are being reversed. It 
is concluded that although class polarization in the party 
choice of major-party identifiers did not decline appreci- 
ably, if at all, during the 1960s, class-based voting 
outside the South has declined almost Steadily since 
1948. The increased prominence of economic issues in 
politics is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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10959. Gordon, Mary A. & McClure, Rita M. How 
judgments of responsibility are affected by objective 
and subjective communications. Journal of Forensic 
Psychology, 1972(Dec), Vol. 4(1), 4-10.—University 
students (V = 76) read 16 hypothetical stories and then 
attributed responsibility to the protagonist on a rating 
scale from 0 to 10. They then read either a subjective or 
objective view of justifiable homicide or had no 
communication at all. An additional 16 stories were then 
rated. One story in each group concerned justifiable 
homicide. The results indicate that the objective commu- | 
nication had no effect on the judgments of the amount of | 
responsibility attributed. The subjective communication | 
led to less responsibility according to female judges and ] 
more responsibility according to male judges. It is 
concluded that female jurors would be more likely to 
acquit and male jurors to convict.—4A. Krichev. 

10960. Grewal, J. S. (Regional Coll. of Education, 
Bhopal, India) Occupational prestige: A comparative 
study. /ndian Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Jan), 

Vol. 10(1), 1-5.—Studied the occupational hierarchy in 
India and compared it with that of another developing 
country, i.e., Ethiopia, as well as with that of the US. An 
Occupational Prestige Rating Scale was administered to 
110 Indian students and faculty members studying and 
teaching at the Ohio State University. Data from 60 of 
the 63 replies were used. Findings were similar to those 
of other studies (е.р., the 1969 study by R. I. Brown 
comparing the prestige of similar occupations in Ethiopi- 
a and the US) and indicate that (a) government 
occupations are placed at the top and unskilled occupa- 
tions are placed near the bottom in both developing and 
industrially advanced countries, and (b) occupational 
prestige is not affected much by the economical and 
industrial advancement of a country.—Journal abstract. | 

10961. Hackler, James C. & Bourgette, Patricia. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Dollars, dissonance, and 
survey returns. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Sum), 

Vol. 37(2), 276-281.—Discusses the problem of return 

rates associated with mail questionnaires. Of concern 

was the creation of dissonance in the feelings of 
respondents—a dissonance that could be resolved by 
returning the questionnaire to the researcher. A $1 ү 

was mailed to the potential respondent, hoping he Mer 

use this money. If he objected to the questionnaire, he 

could return the dollar. This survey was conducted in 
connection with a study of community cohesiveness. M 
“opie consisted of all of the mothers of 9th or 1 B 

grade students living in 1 neighborhood of Edmonton 

(N —218). The neighborhood could be considered lower 
middle-class, and the students attended a Catholic Ша 

school and a Catholic junior high school. At Day 8, 71% 

of the dollar group had returned questionnaires, БО, 

pared with 39% of the non-dollar group (р < .001). By 

Day 24, 90% of the questionnaires for the dollar goh 

were received and 94% from the non-dollar Ss who a 

been mailed the dollar on Day 11. A telephone call. E 
not seem to help very much in obtaining more quee я 
naires. A 2nd postcard seemed to be of little con i 
quence. There is little doubt that the dollar bill was M 
worthwhile investment. Results indicate that money c? 
be used effectively to increase response rates.—A. М. 
Berg. 
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10962. Hall, Robert E. (Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center, New York, N.Y.) Sex: An advanced primer. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1974. x, 112 p. $4.95. 
— Describes male and female anatomy and techniques 
for greater sexual pleasure. Abortion, disease, birth 
control, the psychology of sex, and sexual responsibility 
are also considered. 

10963. Hanneman, Gerhard J. (U. Connecticut) 
Communicating drug abuse information among college 
students. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
37(2), 171-191.—Compares the roles of traditional media 
and nonmedia sources in disseminating information on 
drug abuse and treatment among college students. First, 
the specialized information needs of the public are 
described; then the case of drug-abuse information is 
presented. A correlation between information-seeking 
and the convenience and credibility of drug-abuse 
information available to young people is then hypothes- 
ized and tested in a study of 407 college students. (42 ref) 
—4. M. Berg. 

10964. Hazemann, R. H. [The end of some monsters? 
Pollution and mental health: Overindustrialization, 
overpopulation.] (Fren) Evolution . Psychiatrique, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 37(4), 719-737.—Discusses some social 
problems arising from our technological way of life. 
Topics examined include the nature of pollutants, the 
finality of pollution, the rise in mental illnesses in an 
overindustrialized civilization, the responses of the 
sensibilities to pollution, and nature as the conservator of 
fantasy.—C. Kokkinis. 

10965. Hsu, Marlene. (U. Pennsylvania) Cultural and 
Sexual differences on the judgment of criminal offen- 
Ses: A replication study of the measurement of 
delinquency. Journal of Criminal Law & Criminology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 64(3), 348-353.—In stating their 2 
hypotheses, Sellin and Wolfgang have cautioned that the 
scale values in quite different cultures might not conform 
to their expectations. The present study shows that this 
indeed is the case. The difference between Chinese male 
and female raters indicates that sex also plays an 
Important role in forming an individual's value judg- 
ША. The question is posed that if sex does made а 
the erence in value judgment, what could this mean to 

ety male-dominated judicial system.—R. 
КОФ. Ingersoll, Virginia Н. (U. Pennsylvania, An- 
attitude School of Communication) Role playing, 
НЫ change, and behavior. Organizational Behavior 
Rn Performance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(2), 157-174. 
еа undergraduates to 3 conditions (36 to less 

i пор role play, 39 to more involving role play, and 
ty of на Broup) to test the extent and transferabili- 

ш сез in attitude and behavior brought оп by role 
after n nly measurements of attitude were taken a wk 
осшен by having Ss write essays on the role play 
and уу outs in campus elections. Nonreactive pretests 
© tests of voting behavior were administered by 
Ss in thee punch marks on student identification cards. 
significan үте involving role play condition showed a 

Es ntly more positive attitude than did Ss in the 
а BrOUps, but there were no significant differences 


moy T : 5 
contran groups in voting behavior. Subsequent data 


Чоп interviews revealed that Ss in the more 
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involving role play group had apparently not expressed 
their true feelings. Findings suggest that apparent 
attitude changes induced by role playing are actually 
increases in role players' tendencies to give socially 
desirable responses within the confines of the situation in 
which role playing occurred. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10967. Kleinfeld, J. S. (U. Alaska) Intellectual 
strengths in culturally different groups: An Eskimo 
illustration. Review of Educational Research, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 43(3), 341-359.—Suggests that the recognition that 
there are many different types of intellectual abilities and 
that many factors—genetic and environmental—may 
lead to disparate areas of intellectual strength and 
weakness in particular cultural groups may help to create 
a broader conception of social worth than may perform- 
ance on a general intelligence test. Research on Eskimos’ 
figural abilities is explored, which appears to have some 
effect in changing Alaskan teachers’ concepts of Eskimo 
student’s potential, and the Eskimos themselves tend to 
interpret it as rebutting the “dumb Eskimo” stereotype. 
(3 p ref)—P. D. Leedy. 

10968. Levy, Sheldon G., et al. (Wayne State U.) 
Dogmatism, locus of control of reinforcement, impor- 
tance of issues, and relationships to political activity. 
Journal of Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
3(2), 119-131.—Examined the cumulative and interac- 
tion effects of dogmatism, the internal-external variable, 
and issue salience on political activity. Indices of the 
variables were developed from factor-analytic results 
based on personal, group, and mail interviews with 212 
adults in the Detroit area. The 3 psychological variables 
were then dichotomized at the median and related to 
political activity, utilizing multiple regression and a step- 
wise interaction procedure. The multiple r was 4l 
(p< 01), with issue salience contributing the greatest 
amount of variance. Comparisons to multiple-regression 
predictions indicate interaction effects with low-issue 
importance reducing political activity and quee 
importance increasing political activity. Split-half analys- 
es indicate substantial stability in the findings. A broader 
conceptualization for relating psychological variables to 
political activity is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10969. MacDonald, A. P. & Majumder, Ranjit K. (С. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) On the resolution and 
tolerance of cognitive inconsistency in another natural- 
ly occurring event: Attitudes and beliefs following the 
Senator Eagleton incident. Journal of Applied Social 
Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 32). 132-143.—Assessed the 
opinions of Senator Thomas Eagleton after it became 
known that he had received ECS therapy for depression. 
Data were collected from 225 male and female Ss 2 days 
prior to the time that Eagleton withdrew his name from 
consideration. Comparison of questionnaire Гер, 
by Ss reporting a change of opinion after publication 0 
the treatment with those of Ss reporting no change 
showed, on the whole, more favorable attitudes among 
nonchangers. Results are supportive of cognitive consist- 
ency theory and also consistent with results of amu) 
study regarding Senator Kennedy by Silverman їп 1971. 
—К. С. Shaver. 

10970. MacDonald, A. P.; Walls, Richard T. & 
LeBlanc, Rita. (U. North Carolina, Frank Porter Gra- 
ham Child Development Research Center, Chapel Hill) 
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College female drug users. Adolescence, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
8(30), 189-196.—Administered a drug questionnaire, 
locus of control scale, ambiguity tolerance measure, 
authoritarianism measure, and conformity scale to 411 
female undergraduates. Drug-using Ss were divided into 
‘extreme groups in order to adequately measure charac- 
teristic behaviors. 23 Ss used 2 or more drugs, 22 Ss 
marihuana only, and 23 used no drugs. Data were 
analyzed by 1-way analysis of variance. Results indicate 
. greater drug use to be associated with higher social 
orientation, lower church attendance, greater likelihood 
_ to smoke cigarettes, less conformity to peer pressure, and 
sexual freedom.—J. Bowes. 
4 10971. McGlothlin, William Н. (U. California, Los 
- Angeles) Marijuana: An analysis of use, distribution and 
control. Contemporary Drug Problems, 1972(Sum), Vol. 
1(3), 467-500.— Attempts to integrate the available data 
оп marihuana use, distribution, economics, and control. 
Data indicate that males have tried marihuana twice as 
much as females. Other data covered include prevalence 
. and patterns of use, amount used per occasion, the 
marihuana market, p national consumption, 
sources, importation, distribution, retail expenditures, 
. Summary of marihuana-hashish use, arrests, future use, 
. current trends, insights from other cannabis-using 
- cultures, predicted use in 1976, and alternative control 
.. policies.—C. Kokkinis, 
10972. Michael, Donald N. (U. Michigan, Center for 
— Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge) On 
^ to plan and planning to learn. San Francisco, 
Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1973. xvi, 341 p.— Discusses in detail 
the ways in which individuals and organizations must 
. change if long-range social Planning is to be effective, 
Topics considered include nal and interpersonal 
burdens of ph аа goal-setting, and coping with 
errors; social psychological burdens in coping with the 
3 future; long-range Social planning and corporate organi- 
= Zations; and the importance of information processes in 
d 
> 
| R. W. & Baker, B. R. (Colorado 
State U.) Self-concept and the disadv ý 
Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
| Тч ае la 
van € relation between economic disad- 
vantage abd scil economic disad 


. Journal of 


of disadvantage ied the individual were modified by 
е factors which identified the 
verty are listed. 
effects of work experience on фе sell. concept of oor 
work experience im- 
Proves self-concept, but work failure only aggravates the 
problems. Comparison of a failure group in the study 
and a group who were never placed in jobs Suggests that 
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it may be better not to try working at all than to try and 
fail. (34 ref)—Journal summary. 

10974. Perry, Paul. A comparison of the Voting 
preferences of likely voters and likely nonvoters, Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 37(1), 99-109.—Stud. 
ied the voting preferences of likely and unlikely voters 
during the 6 “off-year” congressional elections since 
1950. Findings indicate that nonvoting considerably 
diminished the effective strength of the Democratic 
arty. 

p 10975. Presser, Harriet B. & Bumpass, Larry 1. 
(Columbia U., International Inst. for the Study of 
Human Reproduction, School of Public Health) The 
acceptability of contraceptive sterilization among U.S. 
couples: 1970. Family Planning Perspectives, 1972(0ct), 
Vol. 4(4), 18-26.—Examined data from the 1970 Nation- 
al Fertility Study. It was found that about 65% of US 
married couples who intended to have no more children 
either had had a contraceptive sterilization or would 
Seriously consider it. Vasectomy had become more 
popular than tubal ligation as a sterilization method, but 
this was true only among whites. Sterilized couples 
tended to use the most effective contraceptive methods 
before having the Operation, and those using the most 
effective methods were most likely to consider steriliza- 
tion. A number of demographic factors eg, age and 
parity) appeared to affect both the prevalence of 
contraceptive sterilization and its serious consideration, 
Social factors (e.g., religion and wife's education) are 
discussed. Although there were important differences 
between various subgroups, it is concluded that contra- 
ceptive sterilization is widely accepted among US 
couples.—A. M. Berg. 

10976. Schreiber, E. M. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Vietnam policy preferences 
withheld 1968 presidential votes. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 37(1), 91-98.—Assessed the effect 
of public opinion on Vietnam policy on voter turnout 
and on presidential voting in the 1968 election. U 

10977. Sereno, Kenneth K. & Bodaken, Edward M. (U. 
Southern California) Ego-involvement and 
change: Toward a reconceptualization of 
effect. Speech Monographs, 1972(Aug). Vol. 39 ) 
151-158.—Contends that conclusions regarding persus 
sive effects derived from contemporary research a 
questionable assumptions on the nature of attitude, e 
Proposed that attitudinal content cannot be кы у 
measured by a single score but must include latitudes 
Acceptance, rejection, and noncommitment. Ung 
Sherif's notions of €go-involvement as а theoretical ws 
predictions were derived concerning persuasive ef 
exhibited by highly involved Ss on their latitudes e 
Acceptance, rejection, and noncommitment ir^ 
Changes on their most acceptable position. Res 
Support the proposed reconceptualization of an ехра! 
ed notion of persuasive effect. —Journal abstract. de 

10978. Valdivia Ponce, Oscar. (U. Nacional e 
San Marcos, Lima, Peru) [Internal migration to ] 
metropolis, migratory process and maladjustmi s 
(Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América тд, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 19(3), 210-219.—Studied the Mec 
process of becoming a migrant in a sample of reside! 
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Lima-Callao (Peru). First impressions and the adaptation 
to the metropolis are studied in detail. 

10979. Victor, George. (Caldwell Coll.) Invisible men: 
faces of alienation. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1973. хіі, 147 p. $6.95(cloth), $2.45(paper)—Traces 
the psychological core of alienation to family structure, 
community ritual, and cultural patterns and illustrates 
this analysis with case histories of mental patients. The 
myths of Oedipus and other heroes and the “courting 
rituals” of the gambler are interpreted to explain the 
sources of alienation and frustration. (5 p ref) 

10980, Voth, Harold & Lerner, Harriet. Women's 
liberation. Menninger Perspective, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(5), 
10-15, 20-21.— Presents the personal views of 2 Men- 
ninger Foundation staff members concerning the Wom- 
сїз Liberation Movement. Subjects covered include 
family patterns, the philosophy and personality of 
Women's Liberation militants, motherhood, the feminine 
personality, child rearing, and sexual stereotypes. 

10981. Wiggins, Lee M. Panel analysis: Latent 
probability models for attitude and behavior processes. 
San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey-Bass, 1973. xvi, 255 p. 
~Presents theoretical, empirical, methodological, and 
mathematical aspects of several types of latent probabili- 
y models, including examples and algorithms from 

verse fields of applicability. Several cognitive theories 
and concepts are discussed to explain the regularities 
found in many of the processes studied. (3 p ref) 

10982. Willis, J. H. (Guy's Hosp., London, England) 
Drug use in Great Britain: A review. Contemporary Dru, 
Problems, 1972(Sum), Vol. 1(3), 501-516.— Covers $ 
[row of drug use in Great Britain: the periods 
1700-1900, 1901-1946, and 1947 until the present time. 
Discussion focuses on prescribing drugs for addicts, legal 
control of drugs, et a personal view of the addicts’ 
Situation in the United States and the United Kingdom. 

10983. Wolfson, Edward A. & Louria, Donald B. (New 
Jersey Medical School, Newark) Marijuana: Tempest 

m pot. Contemporary Drug Problems, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
(2), 225-243.— Discusses various issues surrounding the 
use of marihuana. It is noted that cannabis has been used 
ibi as a medicine, as a psychedelic, or as hemp for 

13,000 yrs. Its source is a ubiquitous plant, Cannabis 

‚ that grows under almost any climatic or soil 
Sonditions, Evidence indicates that marihuana causes 
temporary impairment of coordination for complex 

MO activities, and that there is a distortion of depth 
i time perception, Although the incidence of psychot- 
9r significant adverse reactions is small, there aré some 
mou describing various mental abnormalities resulting 
marih use of cannabis. The loss of motivation to 
uana habitues is probably related to psychological 
реп, ence on a mind-altering substance. Driving 
the е9 тау be altered while under the influence of 
on thee; Пе crux of the public marihuana polemic rests 
Potent issue of escalation from marihuana to more 
Rain Options for public policy include (a) 

Muning the present restrictions, (b) removing all 
[or ra and (c) initiating a new system. (23 ref)—C. 


10984. Zusman, Jack & Shaffer, Susan. (State U. New 
ork, Buffalo) ies : 


ү 
psychiatric 
Ма court order: A critique. American Journal of Psychia- 
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try, 1973(Dec), Vol. 130(12), 1323-1326,—Criticizes 
court-ordered psychiatric examinations, instituted in 
New York State to protect the civil liberties of disturbed 
persons who refuse treatment, as lacking in flexibility, 
tending to diffuse decision making, and demeaning to 
the supposedly wo preon It is argued, moreover, that this 
system disrupts the person's family and social relation- 
ships and forces the police to treat him like a criminal, 
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10985. —————. International inventory оѓ 
organizations and individuals doing research in the 
sociology of the social sciences. Social Science 
Information, 1972(Jun), Vol. 11(3-4), 171-183. 

10986. Brehmer, Berndt & Hammond, Kenneth R. (U. 
Umea, Sweden) Cognitive sources of interpersonal 
conflict: Analysis of interactions between linear and 
nonlinear cognitive systems. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(2), 290-313. 
—Continues the investigation of the role of cognitive 
factors in interpersonal conflict by examining the 
differential effects of various types of function-forms, 
ie, linear and nonlinear relations. within cognitive 
systems, as well as the effect of different weighting 
systems. 200 male undergraduates participated, 4 func- 
tional relations effects on the reduction of conflict and 
the dynamics of cognitive try e were investigated, 
Results indicate that different function-forms affect 
interpersonal conflict in different ways and that process- 
es, e.g, the maintenance of one's own ry etn system 
and acquisition of the cognitive system of the “other” are 
affected by the type of function-form brought to the 
conflict situation. (25 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10987. Dreikurs, Rudolf. T: of conflict 
resolution. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 28(2), 203-206.—Discusses the technology of 
conflict resolution. 4 steps are outlined: (a) don't 
fight—don't give in; (b) see the goals behind the conflict; 
i iun ourself and thereby the other; and (d) use 
principles of democratic leadership. 

10988. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Toward a technology of 
human relationship. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 127-136.—Proposes a new mean- 
ing of technology, a technology of relationships. This 
technology means the development of certain techniques 
of a systematic nature, so that, one not only speaks about 
a technique of human relationship, but of a technology. 

10989. Filmer, Paul; Phillipson, Michael; Silverman, 
David & Walsh, David. New directions in sociological 
theory. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1973. vii, 246 p. 
$3.95.— Presents a collection of 9 papers which analyze 
traditional sociologial theories (e.g., sitivism and 
functionalism) and discuss ез А ААН иуда) айегпа- 
tives (e.g, phenomenological sociology and ethnometho- 
dology, the sociological analysis of practical and every- 
day phenomena). (6 p ref) 

10990. Kenneth J.; Gergen, Mary M. & 
Barton, William Н. Deviance in the dark. Psychology 
Today, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(5), 129-133, 143.—Measured 
the effects of extreme anonymity by putting groups of 8 
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college students, / males and X females, into a 
- completely dark room for 1 hr. The sessions were tape 
_ recorded and photographed using an infrared camera. 


The Ss, compared to controls who spent an hour in the 
room with the lights on, talked less, moved around more, 


_ and showed more affection. It is concluded that 


anonymity freed them to express their yearnings to be 


close to one another.—£. J. Posavac. 


10991. Gibbard, Graham S. & Hartman, John J. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., West Haven, Conn.) 
Relationship patterns in self-analytic groups: A clinical 
and empirical study. Behavioral Science, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
18(5), 335-353.— Describes the development of an act: 
by-act scoring system, process analysis. As an extension 
9f R. Mann's member-leader system, this scheme reflects 
the influence of both psychoanalytic and interpersonal 
theorists and relies heavily on clinical inference. 2 self- 
analytic undergraduate classroom groups, 40 sessions in 
duration, were scored and studied in detail. Data from 
the groups were combined and separate factor analyses 
of member-leader and member-member interaction 
conducted. A comparison of these findings with those of 
other studies suggests that 3 bipolar dimensions charac- 
terize member-leader relations in such groups: loyalty vs 
rebellion, personal involvement vs neutrality, and self- 
absorption vs ambivalent compliance. 2 bipolar dimen- 
sions emerged from the analysis of member-member 
interaction: expression vs suppression of hostility and 
expression vs suppression of affection. The strengths, 
potential, and shortcomings of this research strategy are 
discussed. It is concluded that despite the scope, depth, 
and flexibility of this style of clinical and statistical 
investigation such research must begin to move toward 
simpler, more systematic, and less idiosyncratic studies. 
(26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10992. Lindgren, Henry С. (Ed.). (California State U, 
San Francisco) research in social psy- 

: A book of readings. (2nd ed.), New York, N.Y.: 
yd Wiley & Sons, 1973. xiv, 521 р. $9.95(cloth), 


10993. Rogers, Carl R. (Center for Studies of the 
Person, La Jolla, Calif.) My philosophy of interpersonal 
ps and how it grew. Journal of Humanistic 
ml des ng Vol. 13(2), 3-15. 
. Ulehla, Joseph & Adams, Darrell К. (U. 
Denver) Detection theory and expectations for social 
aggression. Psychological 
Vol. 80(6), 439-445. Propose: 


from data pooled over Ss 
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values than groups of peers rated lower in Aggression, 
—Journal abstract. 
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10995. Alpert, Mark I. & Anderson, W, Thomas, (U. 
Texas, Austin) Optimal heterophily and communication 
effectiveness: Some empirical findings. Journal 
Communication, 1973(Sep), Vol. 23(3), 328-343.—192 Ss 
viewed 3 slides of different college males, to whom 3 
prescaled neutral statements were randomly attributed, 
Measures were obtained of Ss’ self-ratings and ratings of 
these sources along 21 personal attributes, as well as their 
agreement with attributed statements. Perceived sour- 
ce-receiver distances varied across the 3 sources, as did 
the agreement measure of communication effectiveness, 
The moderately distant source achieved the highest 
agreement, lending support to the notion that optimal 
heterophily produces communication effectiveness. =. 
Federman. 

10996. Bennett, Charles; Lindskold, Svenn & Bennett, 
Russell. (Ohio U.) The effects of group size and 
discussion time on the risky shift. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 137-147.—Assigned 96 
female undergraduates to groups of 4 or 8 which 
discussed hypothetical life situations for 3 or 9 min, The 
risky shift was found only in 4-person groups given 3 min 
to discuss each item; 8-person groups and groups with 9 
min did not shift. Discussion time for 4-person groups 
was varied over 4 levels in Exp II with 80 male 
undergraduates. 3-min, 5-min, and unlimited discussion 
times resulted in the risky shift, while the 9-min period 
did not. It is suggested that a reversed version of release 
theory may have come into play when support from 
conservative others was available or when discussion was 
prolonged. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

10997. Berger, Charles R. (Northwestern U., Commu- 
nication Research Center) Attributional communication, 

| involvement, self-esteem and interpersonal 

attraction. Journal of Communication, 1973(Sep), м 
23(3), 284-305.—Conducted 2 experiments to test = 
hypothesis that persons with extremely high or low bes 
esteem would be more defensive than moderate 
esteem persons when receiving ego-threatening зе 
nication. In Study 1, 136 undergraduates епго! is 

h courses served as Ss. They imagined themselves : 
situations in which they had succeeded or failed ire 
lest. For some Ss, success was attributed to test ease; 
others, success was attributed to high ability. For юе 
Ss, failure was either attributed to lack of ability ог 
difficulty. Significant curvilinear self-esteem-attraction 
relations were found. 100 10th, 11%, and 12th [лет 
students were used in Study 2, which replicated Study l. 
Results are consistent with the ego-defense hypothesis. 
(20 ref)—P. Federman, 

10998. Bernstein, Saul (Ed.). (Boston U.) Exploration 
in group work: Essays in theory and practice. P 
Mass.: Milford House, 1973. xv, 136 р. $10 


$3. Ў 
10095. Cottegwocd, Thomas R. & Holder, Todd. 
(Louisiana State U.) The relationship between — 
E EA. 
369-371.—Obtained e ied between the physical 
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fitness of 10 male and 10 female undergraduate helper 
trainees and their pre- and postinterpersonal skill levels 
aller systematic human relations training. There were 
significantly greater relationships between fitness meas- 
ures and postinterpersonal levels than between pre- and 

interpersonal levels. Implications for the use of 
E a training selection index and its relationship to 
interpersonal and total helping effectiveness are dis- 
cussed.—Journal summary. 

11000. Dion, Kenneth L. & Dion, Karen K. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Correlates of romantic love. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 41(1), 51-56.—Hypothesized the existence of rela- 
tionships between internal-external control and roman- 
tic love, on the basis of a social influence interpretation 
and the view that romantic love is culturally stereot: 
аз an external force. Rotter's Internal-External Control 
Scale and а romantic-love questionnaire were adminis- 
lered to 243 undergraduates. Consistent with the hypoth- 
«із, proportionally fewer internals than externals report- 
ed having been romantically attached. Also as expected, 
internals reported experiencing romantic attraction as 
less mysterious and volatile and were more strongly 
opposed to an idealistic view of romantic love. In 
comparison to males, females were more likely to have 
experienced romantic attraction and were less idealistic 
and cynical about love but more pragmatically oriented 
toward it. These sex differences are accommodated 
m рои interpretation.—Journal abstract, 

‚11001. Garrett, James & Libby, William L. (Western 
Illinois U.) Role of intentionality D mediating Bau ia 
lo inequity in the dyad. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 21-27.—Results of a 
yd with 72 9th graders confirm predictions of J. S. 
" ms's (see PA, Vol. 40:8736) equity model. Members 

Га dyad whose work inputs were equal endeavored to 

their joint reward equally. If 1 member, who was 
responsible for dividing the reward, chose to give the 
шаша more than у; or less than /, the other 
ty to di experienced inequity. When given an opportuni- 

ivide a 2nd reward, the other member's division 
compensated the initial inequity. However, if the other 
member was over- or underrewarded by chance, he 
m" he initial reward and computed equity on the 

9f the 2nd reward alone, thus dividing the 2nd 
Feward about equally. Results suggest that outcomes 
Кому produced by relevant ае are included іп 
аф аа of equity, while unintentional outcomes 

АА Journal abstract. 

Michael Еке Harold B.; Green, Duane; Hoyt, 
) ne E S. (U. California, Los 

т т чепсе of affect on exposure-frequency 
1974 0c « Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
that a ), Vol. 28(1), 151-154,—Based on the argument 
the ‘laa Judges that he exposed — to objects in 
: аппег consistent wi is tendency to 

Pent to those objects in the future, hypothes- 
= Peor, estimated рон to a stimulus 
for that мнау increasing function of his ан) 

lulus. emale undergraduates were shown 
Ласе, аа slides of 9 male fies with 11 exposures- 
ànd avenge termined by pretests, the 9 faces were equal 


ge in memorability and represented 3 levels of 
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affect: positive, neutral, and negative. Ss estimated the 
exposure frequency for each face. The predicted linear 
relationship between level of affect and estimate of 
exposure frequency was not obtained. The relationship 
was best described by a U-shaped function. Ss overesti- 
mated the sonum frequency of both attractive and 
unattractive faces, whereas they underestimated the 
exposure frequency of relatively neutral faces. Results 
are discussed in terms of a spread of affect notion in 
which affect-laden stimuli are assumed to engage traces 
of similar stimuli which serve to distort the person's 
previous exposure estimate. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11003. tner, John F. & Zelnik, Melvin, (Johns 
Hopkins U., School of Hygiene & Public Health) Sexual 
experience of young unmarried women in the United 
States. Family Planning Perspectives, 1972(Oct), Vol. 
4(4), 9-18.—Anal in detail survey data from 2,839 
white and 1,401 black unmarried 15-19 yr old women 
concerning sexual, contraceptive, and fertility knowl- 
edge. Socioeconomic status measures included family 
income, education of the man and woman who raised the 

ndent, and a capita measure of poverty 50% 
higher than the official poverty level derived from 
relating family income to family size. Measures of 
residence included whether the respondent lived on a 
farm or in a metropolitan area, and in which region of 
the country. Religion and relationship of the respondent 
to the head of the household were also examined, Nearl 
3 in 10 Ss had had sexual intercourse. Among blacks, % 
from poverty homes were more likely to sexually 
experienced than those who came from more affluent 
backgrounds. Among whites, the opposite was the case. 
Generally, blacks, whatever their socioeconomic or 
cultural backgrounds, were more likely to have had 
premarital intercourse as teenagers than comparable 
whites. Despite the fact that a substantial number of the 
Ss surveyed had had sexual intercourse, only a minority 
correctly understood the risk of pregnancy in mid-cycle. 
—A. M. Berg. 

11004. Kernan, Jerome B. & Mojena, Richard. (U. 
Cincinnati) Information utilization. and . 
Journal of Communication, 1973(Sep), Vol. 230), 
315-327.—Studied the amount-of-information variable 
using 32 undergraduate Ss. Results confirm the belief 
that people fail to utilize most of the information to 
which they have access and suggest that certain personal- 
ities are efficient in the use of available information (a) 
for persuasive appeals to succinct forms or (b) renderin| 
messages with sufficient ambiguity to arouse receivers 
curiosity. (16 ref) —P. Federman. 

11005. Knutson, Thomas J. (Illinois State U.) An 

study of the effects of orientation behav- 
ior on small group speech Monographs, 
1972(Aug), Vol. 39(3), 159-165.—Investigates the rela- 
tionship between orienting behavior and small group 
consensus, Employing a confederate to manipulate 
orientation behavior in 3 experimental conditions, 30 
small group discussions were used to assess the effects of 
orientation on distance from consensus. Groups assigned 
to the high orientation condition were significantly closer 
to consensus after discussion than groups in either the 
low or no orientation conditions. There was no signifi- 
cant difference between the low and the no orientation 
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conditions. When total orientation behavior (manipulat- 
ed and natural) was considered, an identical amount of 
perceived orientation behavior was found in the no and 
low orientation conditions. This finding paralleled the 
results obtained on distance from consensus.—Journal 
abstract. 

11006. Kónnen, E. [Communication-analysis as a 
remedial device in confrontations.] (Duth) Mens en 
Onderneming, 1973(Jul), Vol. 27(4), 193-208.— Tested the 
improvement of human relations by means of reciprocal 
analysis of communications. Analysis was based on the 
senders and recipients of messages being cognizant of the 
respective perceptual backgrounds of the participants in 
the communicative processes. Failures of the communi- 
cative processes were studied in 2 industrial plants. The 
communications of 90 "line" officials in a 1,600 
employee vertically structured organization were studied. 
Ss classified the quality of messages for a 2-wk period in 
terms of giving and/or receiving instructions, advice, and 
information. Wide differences appeared with respect to 
interpretation of the intended quality of the messages. 
Study 2, in a 200 employee plant, investigated the 
problem in a horizontally structured organization for 2 
days/wk for 5 wks. Findings corroborated those of Study 
1 with the addition that the phenomenon of "lost orders” 
identified the lateral conflicts among the departments. 
(English summary) (16 ref.)—4A. J. Ter Keurst. 

11007. Leathers, Dale G. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Quality of group communication as a determinant of 
group product. Speech Monographs, 1972(Aug), Vol. 
39(3), 166-173.—Examines the relationship between 
quality of communication and the product of the small 
Broup. The purposes of the study were to (a) manipulate 
the quality of communication in problem-solving groups, 
(b) determine whether groups actually experienced 
communication of varying quality, and (c) determine 
whether groups experiencing high quality communica- 
tion produced a high quality product. Quality of 
communication was measured by the Leathers Feedback 
Rating Instrument, developed for this study. Results 
Show a strong, positive relationship between quality of 
communication and group product.—Journal abstract. 

11008. Marwell, Gerald; Schmitt, David R. & Boyesen, 
Bjorn. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Pacifist strategy and 
Cooperation under interpersonal risk. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 12-20. 
— Conducted 5 experiments with Norwegian (n — 51) 
and U.S. (n — 20) college students to investigate the 
effects of a confederate's pacifist (unconditionally 
Cooperative) strategy on cooperation and exploitation 
under conditions in which real pairs rarely cooperate. In 
Exp I the confederate used a totally pacifist strategy at 
the onset. 12 of 13 Norwegian Ss eventually cooperated. 
In Exp II and III the confederate delayed 10 and 30 
trials, respectively, before Switching to the pacifist 
Strategy. Only the latter condition substantially reduced 
the proportion of Norwegian Ss who cooperated; only 7 
Out of 13 Ss cooperated. In Exp IV the confederate used 
the pacifist Strategy after taking once from the S. 6 of 13 
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tion under at least 1 set of 
conditions —Journal abstract. 

11009. Meulemans, С. (Catholic U, Louvain, Lab, of 
Industrial Psychology & Professional Psychopathology, 
Belgium) [Some educational aspects of the “training 
group.”] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de 
l'Education, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 407-418.—Sugeests that 
Louvain, training group provides experience in group 
dynamics through interaction, communication, structur- 
ing, and consideration of norms of behavior, This 
experience prepares the trainee for just those situations 
which will be encountered in any organization of which 
he becomes a part. 

11010. Perju-Liiceanu, Aurora. (Academy of Social & 
Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Roma- 
nia) [Group performance: Experimental investigations 
on task and task-communication relationship.] (Romn) 
Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 17(1), 41-51.—Studied 
the importance of the type of task and task-communica- 
tion relationship in problem solving by formal small 
groups. Findings indicate that different tasks solved 
under the same conditions of a formal communication 
network could induce changes in the formal communica- 
tion structure such as the development of an informal 
structure from a formal one. Implications for the 
development of a differential approach to group situa- 
tions regarded as different modalities of social interac- 
tion are noted. (22 ref)—E. Gulian. t е 

11011. Reingen, Peter Н. (О. Cincinnati, Coll. of 
Business Administration) Risk-taking by individuals and 
informal groups with the use of industrial product 
purchasing situations as stimuli. Journal of Му 
1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 339-345.—Established a nowi 
risk-taking instrument which involved 3 hypo 
industrial product purchasing situations. The ехрес! 
value criterion for decision-making under risk m 
employed to prescale the situations such that е 
situation represented either low, medium, or high risk. 
The instrument was administered to 61 їп у 
business students at a large university in the U.S. bcn 
suggest a positive relationship between normative 
and perceived risk. With regard to individual as Орр ah 
to group risk-taking, the amount of risky E Pus 
negatively related to the level of risk.—Author а E A 

11012. Schmid, Bernd A. [Difficulties with co! i ч 
Objective discussions in content-oriented tan ar 
(Germ) Gruppendynamik (Forschung und x ie 
1973(Aug), Vol. 4(4), 261-265.—Explores the Ош 
lack of integration between emotional and сой ans 
rational processes and content-oriented work, on ion of 
hand, and treatment of processes with canc 
relationships, on the other hand. Usually the соп ОЕШ 
for beginning such a session are unfavorable: the А T 
is inadequately delineated and structured, m Y (he 
its discussions are unprepared, сурсе но ME is 
participants are unrealistic, and strong group Wu it 
expected. Because an integration cannot be e 
is proposed that other more effective models sho 
worked out.—M. J. Stanford. E. & 

11013. Silverman, Alan F.; Pressman, Mark ie 
Bartel, Helmut W. Self-esteem and Жору, 
communication. Journal of Humanistic Psy ship 
1973(Spr), Vol. 13(2), 73-77.— Studied the relatio 


potentially conflictiye 
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between self-esteem and tactile communication in 4 
different conditions, varying both the sex of the S and 
the sex of the confederate. Ss were 80 male and female 
undergraduates. The major hypothesis was supported in 
that the higher the S's self-esteem, the more intimate the 
§ was in communicating through touch, especially when 
communicating with a female. Also, high self-esteem Ss 
found the task easier, and perceived the communication 
as being transmitted more clearly than did the low self- 
esteem Ss. Moreover, males found the task significantly 
easier than did females. Results support the idea of touch 
as a means of self-disclosure —Journal abstract. 

11014. Skolsky, Syd. Affectionism. Miami, Fla.: 
Earth, 1973. 179 p.—Presents a clear, concise guide to 
enable individuals to deal more affectionately with 
everyday life experiences. Self-help methods are used to 
aid the development of positive communication skills 
and to increase personal and interpersonal happiness. 

11015. Thayer, Stephen. (City Coll, City U. New 
York) Lend me your ears: Racial and sexual factors in 
helping the deaf. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 8-11.—Conducted a 
field experiment in Grand Central Station in New York 
City to examine the effects of race and sex on helping 
dependent deaf persons. The frequency of help given to 4 
black or white, male or female confederates pretending 
to be deaf by 160 hearing black or white, male or female 
potential helpers was noted. Results show that when 
males helped individuals of their own race, as opposed to 
the other race, sex was a critical factor; females were 
helped more than males. When males helped females, 
Tace was not related to helping. When males helped 
males, white males helped the black male more than the 
white male. When females helped individuals of their 
own race, sex was not a critical factor. Sex was critical 
when help was given to females of the other race only for 
black females, who helped the black more than the white 
females. Contrasts are drawn between this study and 
earlier ones which had race and/or sex unrepresented for 
helpers and/or dependent confederates. Results are 
discussed in light of a race-sex linked ingratiation effect. 
Journal abstract. 

11016. Tucker, Don M. (Pennsylvania State U.) Some 
Telationships between individual and group develop- 
ment. Human Development, 1973, Vol. 16(4), 249-272. 
—Considers the parallel between phases of a group 
ee developing orientation to the group and 
p ases of the ontogenesis of interpersonal orientations. It 
А hypothesized that the sequence of the member's 

*veloping orientations to the group may not only 
рше ontogenetic phases in general but specifically 
capitulate global aspects of his own ontogenesis. 8 
pus (n = 5-8) of male and female undergraduates 

m upper-level psychology classes were administered 
dns І Believe inventory and а checklist constructed to 
Rente the occurrence of the group stages and the 
member 5 orientations during them. Results indicate that 
dion M of higher judged levels of ontogenetic progres- 
ean closely approximated the predicted phasic 

P-orienting sequence. This finding is discussed in the 


coni E Т 
Ud of a recapitulation theory. (24 ref)—Journal 
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11017. Voicu, Maria. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) [A 
study of verbal activism in children in the 1st-4th 
forms.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 17(1), 
53-65.— Studied verbal activism during group discussion 
as a factor of age and the specificity of the task. Findings 
show that (a) the level of verbal activism decreased with 
age, (b) the level of verbal activism increased or 
decreased in dependence on the specificity of the task, 
and (c) there was a reciprocal dependence between the 
degree of participation in discussion of 1 member of the 
group and the level of verbal activism of his partners. 
(French summary) (19 ref)—E. Gulian. 

11018. Wallington, Sue A. (Southern Connecticut 
State Coll.) Consequences of transgression: Self-punish- 
ment and depression. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 1-7.—Assessed the 
effects of transgression on self-aggression and depression 
in 96 high school students. Male confederates induced / 
of the Ss to transgress by deceiving the E. As a measure 
of self-aggression all Ss gave themselves electric shocks 
of intensity which they personally selected. Ss were also 
given behavioral and subjective-report measures of 
depression, including the Mood Adjective Check List. 
Transgressing Ss showed significantly more self-aggres- 
sion. Transgressing Ss also showed changes on behavior- 
al measures of depression but not on subjective-report 
measures. Females showed significantly more self-ag- 
gression than males regardless of condition. Findings 
suggest that the altruistic behavior found to occur after 
transgression may be engaged in for its self-punitive 
aspect as well as, or rather than as, a means of social 
restitution, as has been previously suggested. Contrary to 
the suggestion of some theories of de ression, self- 
punishment did not appear to alleviate depression. (21 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11019. Welch, Susan; Comer, John & Steinman, 
Michael. (U. Nebraska) Interviewing in a Mexican- 
American community: An investigation of some poten- 
tial sources of response bias. Public Opinion Quarterly, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 37(1), 115-126.—Assessed the influence 
of different aspects of the interview situation on the 
response consistency of 178 Mexican-Americans. The 
influence of the language of the interview, ethnicity of 
the interviewer, and where the respondent was born and 
raised was examined. 

11020, Zuckerman, Marvin. (U. Delaware) Scales for 
sex experience for males and females. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 
27-29. Теѕіей 83 male and 101 female unmarried 
undergraduates on scales containing a range of hetero- 
sexual experiences. 2 12-item scales, one for males and 
one for females, were developed. Coefficients of reprodu- 
cibility were .97 for both males and females, and the 
rank-order correlation between the ordering of items in 
male and female scales was .95. 
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11021. Anderson, Norman Н. & Farkas, Arthur J. (О. 
California, San Diego) New light on order effects in 
attitude change. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholo- 
Ву, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 88-93.—Ss judged statesman- 
ship of 8 U.S. Presidents described by sequences of short 
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aragraphs. Complete serial position curves were ob- 
e That exhibited the relative weight of the para- 
graphs at each serial position on the final opinion. These 
Serial curves were flat except for recency at the last serial 
position. This recency was short-term and completely 
disappeared under the impact of later information. 
Results support the 2-component hypothesis of attitude 
structure. (22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11022. Bleda, Paul R. (Purdue U.) Attitude similarity- 
dissimilarity and attraction in the Middle Eastern 
culture. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
91(1), 153-154.—Gave 90 male Lebanese students a 
Stranger’s questionnaire which agreed with their own on 
20, 50, or 8096 of the items. Ss evaluated the stranger on a 
modified Interpersonal Judgment Scale. Results, which 
were comparable to data obtained from a diversity of 
American S populations, indicate significant effects of 
attitude similarity on evaluations of the standard index 
of attraction (p < .001), emotional adjustment 
(p< .001), and intelligence (p < .01). Thus, further 
empirical support was provided for the universality of 
the attitude similarity-attraction telationship.—A uthor 
abstract, 

11023. Borkovec, Thomas D.; Fleischmann, David J. & 
Caputo, James A. (U. Iowa) The measurement of 
anxiety in an analogue social 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 
157-161.—Established a measurement procedure for 
Social anxiety by exposing 34 male undergraduates (17 

ially anxious and 17 socially nonanxious) to 3 
increasingly stressful phases of a social interaction 
situation. Self-report and behavioral measures indicated 
that the session was indeed increasingly anxiety provok- 
ing for the total group. Posttest self-report measures 
discriminated high-' and low-social-anxiety groups 
(P< .025),while behavioral measures (word production, 
Overt anxiety signs, and speech disfluencies) did not. The 
complex relationship of anxiety and its overt manifesta- 
tions in social situations and the role of an autonomic 
perception subject characteristic in determining that 
relationship are briefly discussed. — Journal abstract. 

11024. Brown, 
James T. (State U. New York, Albany) Attraction and 


D. (U. Maryland) Clothes 
the eye of the beholder. 
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Situation. Journal of 


^! 


2nd class. Initial differences on a semantic differentia] 
were compared, and the experiment was replicated usin, 
the 2nd naive E. The Es, in priestly uniform, were 
perceived as more moral, socially isolated, and unscien- 
tific. 9 classes later, E in specialized dress was still 
perceived as socially isolated and unscientific but no 
longer as more moral.—Journal abstract. 

11026. Crott, Helmut W. & Baltes, Paul B. (U. 
Mannheim, Psychological Inst., W, Germany) Desirabili- 
ty of personality dimensions: Auto- and heteropercep- 
tions by American and German college students, 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9I(1), 
15-27.—Assigned 240 male and female American and 
German undergraduates to respond to 6 Personality 
Research Form scales and 2 social desirability scales 
under | of 4 desirability instructions (Personal, Social, 
Heteronation Social, and Projected Heteronation Social). 
Cross national evaluations did not result in marked 
unfavorable misperceptions. Contrary to expectation, 
German Ss assigned higher desirability to autonomy, and 
lower desirability to achievement, dominance, and order 
than did American Ss. Sex differences were obtained 
primarily for the American Ss. In general, results suggest 
the existence of a generational change, particularly for 
the German student population. (20 ref)—Journdl 
abstract. 

11027. Dillehay, Ronald C. (U. Kentucky) On the 
irrelevance of the classical negative evidence concern- 
ing the effect of attitudes on behavior. American 
Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(10), 887 8917 
3 classic studies by R. T. La Piere (1934), B. Kutner et al 
(1952), and R. D. Minard (1952) which are often cited by 
researchers and textbook authors as evidence tat 
attitudes do not affect behavior. The methodology o 
these studies is criticized, and it is argued pe 
provide inappropriate evidence for the behavior-attitu 
controversy. (27 ref)—A. Olson. 

11008. Dowell, Linus J. (Texas A&M U) A ae 
Physical and psychological variables related to аш " 
toward physical activity. International Journal of | ро d 
Psychology, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 3947.—Examined sel NE 
variables (physical activity attitudes of Ss and р ái 
height, weight and weight deviations, exp 
college physical education programs, size of hon күз 
residence, military status, father's occupation) rela er 
physical fitness. Little relationship was found s а 
between а student's physical fitness and his a es 
activity attitude, size of home town residence, tios 
status, or father's occupation. A positive relationship in 
shown between attitude scores of students, шош it 
fathers. The taller or heavier a person the more li ee 
was that he would do poorly on a physical PADS Hs 
Students deviating from the normal in weigh weight 
lower physical fitness score than did SEDI c hi 
students while students in the upper 3 yrs of co UT 
a higher level of physical fitness than freshmen.— 
abstract. (130th Station Hosp» 

11029. Durlak, Joseph A. ion- 
Psychology Service, Heidelberg, W. Germany) cr 
Ship between various measures of death hon 
fear of death. Journal of Consulting & Clinical ic. 
&y, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 162.—Examined the 7 death 
ship between psychometrically measured fear o! 
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and 5 separate measures of death concern or contact that 
have been used or emphasized in past research. Results 
from 94 undergraduates fail to demonstrate any relation- 
ship whatsoever between any of the measures and fear of 
death, and it is suggested that a further search must be 
made for critical variables related to personal reactions 
toward death and dying. 

11030. Dutton, Donald G. & Lake, Robert A. (U. 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Threat of own 
prejudice and reverse discrimination in interracial 
situations. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 94-100.— Tested the notion that 
“reverse discrimination" (i.e, more favorable behavior 
by whites toward minority group members than toward 
other whites), may result from whites' observations of 
"threatening cues of prejudice in their own behavior." Ss 
were 40 white male and 40 white female undergraduates 
who had evaluated themselves as relatively unprejudiced 
and had ranked the value "equality" as high on a series 
of questionnaires and rating scales (including Rokeach's 
ranking of terminal values) Under the guise of an 
investipation of "involuntary control of autonomic 
behavior," Ss in the high-threat condition were led to 
believe, through the use of false physiological feedback, 
that they had displayed physiological responses indica- 
tive of prejudice. In the low-threat condition, the false 
feedback was similar to that given to neutral stimuli and 
thus was indicative of a lack of prejudice. Following the 
laboratory session, Ss were panhandled by either a white 
ог a black confederate. As hypothesized, a significant 
Race of Panhandler х Threat condition interaction 
was obtained; the black panhandler received more 
money from Ss in the high-threat condition than from Ss 
in the low-threat condition, while no difference was 
observed in the contributions to the white panhandler by 
Ss in the 2 threat conditions.—Journal abstract. 

_ 11031. Garcia, Esteve, Joel. (U. Puerto Rico, Rio 
Piedras) [Formation of impressions and the pair “‘warm- 
cold” in Puerto Rico.] (Span) Revista Latinoamericana de 
Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 157-163.—Studied whether 
the difference in the impression produced by a stranger 
previously described as warm or as cold, originally found 
in US studies, was culturally determined or could be 
replicated in the Puerto Rican culture. 123 high school 
ш were asked to evaluate a speaker previously 
ара as warm or as cold. Results show that when 
i е speaker was described as warm, a more positive 
wipréssion was evident in the audience than when he 
К ni described as cold. This finding confirms the 
il ntrality-trait characteristic of “warm” and “cold” in 
t description of persons and widens the scope of their 

tect beyond the US culture to Spanish-speaking Puerto 

1c0.— English abstract. 
КОЗ. Gordon, Sol. (Syracuse U., Inst. for Family 
hitch & Education) The sexual adolescent: Commu- 

Cating with teenagers about sex. North Scituate, 

E Duxbury, 1973. xvii, 206 p. : 
Stat 033. Harari, Herbert & Selder, Dennis. (California 

matic San Diego) Selected task and maintenance 
arene in college basketball. International Journal of 
Psych 'sychology, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 48-55.—Considered 2 

ological variables, risk taking and need for approv- 
> aS critical factors in various athletic endeavours, 
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especially in team sports such as basketball. Basketball 
coaches were expected to be fairly accurate in their 
perception of the players’ willingness to take risks during 
the games, since such behavior is closely related to task 
functions with which coaches are familiar by virtue of 
their training and goals. Coaches also were expected to 
be relatively inaccurate in their perception of their 
players’ maintenance functions, e.g., need for approval. 
It was shown how such misperceptions have far reaching 
results, affecting even task functions such as risk-taking. 
The Crowne-Marlowe scale is tested, discussed, and 
recommended for measuring the need for approval of 
baseketball players, and to a lesser degree the Choice 
Dilemma Questionnaire for measuring the willingness of 
players to assume risks. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11034. Harris, Mary B. & Baudin, Hortensia. (U. New 
Mexico) The language of altruism: The effects of 
language, dress, and ethnic group. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 37-41.—Exposed 96 
male and female Spanish-American Ss to a Spanish- 
American E speaking Spanish, a Spanish-American E 
speaking English, or an Anglo E speaking English, who 
requested change for a dime. Sex and clothing (well- 
dressed or sloppy) of E were also varied, creating a 
3 x 2 x 2 x 2 design. Both helpfulness and lan- 
guage of S served as dependent measures. Spanish- 
American Es speaking Spanish were helped the most and 
Anglo Es helped the least. Es were helped more when 
well dressed than when sloppily dressed. A strong 
modeling effect for language was found, such that Ss 
were likely to respond in the language in which they were 
addressed; however, the altruism and language of Ss 
were not related.—Jounal abstract. 

11035. Hodo, Gary; Whitfield, Cathryn; Burkhalter, 
Maggie & Wilson, Warner. (U. Alabama) Attractiveness, 
athleticism, studiousness, brilliance, and wealth. Bulle- 
tin of the Psychonomic Society, 1973(Sep), Vol. 2(3), 
151-152.—13 male and 13 female undergraduates ranked 
16 possible combinations of 4 dichotomous traits: 
athletic vs nonathletic, studious vs nonstudious, brilliant 
vs average, and wealthy vs not wealthy. Each variable 
exerted a significant effect (p < .01). —Journal abstract. 

11036. Kane, Thomas R. & Tedeschi, James T. (State 
U. New York, Albany) Impressions created by conform- 
ing and independent persons. Journal of Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 109-116.—Examined the 
impressions created by a conforming or independent 
person in a backwards version of the Asch conformity 
paradigm. Triads of male undergraduates (N = 80), 
preinstructed as alleged confederates of the E, acted as a 
unanimous majority in making a number of erroneous 
judgments. A 4th person (the real confederate) either 
‘conformed to or remained independent from the group’s 
pressures. The confederate was either a white or black 
male college student. Subsequent to the judgment task, 
Ss were asked to give their objective impressions of the 
confederate. In comparison to an independent person, a 
conformist was evaluated less positively, trustworthy, 
and esteemed, and rated as more impotent, nonaggres- 
sive, and accommodative. An interaction of behavior 
and race was obtained on a measure of attraction. A 
black was rated as attractive regardless of whether he 
was independent or conforming; but a white was rated 
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attractive only when he was independent. A number of 
nonhypothesized results were also obtained on S's self- 
ratings.—Journal abstract. 

11037. Kiener, Franz & Ahrens, Hinrich. (Technical 

U. Berlin, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) [Incidental 
learning processes during perception of persons.] 
(Germ) Psychologische Rundschau, 1973(Jul), Vol. 24(3), 
153-160.—Presented Photographs of 12 persons with 
either normally open eyes (OE) or slightly retouched 
lowered eyelids (LE) in random order to 30 adult 
couples. Ss were asked to judge the intelligence of the 
pictured person on a 7-point scale. Significantly higher 
values (p < .01) were obtained for the OE pictures. The 
effects of reinforcement were studied with the same set 
of pictures and Ss who were divided into 3 groups: E/I, 
ЕП and К. Ss were asked to judge some physical 
characteristics from the pictures. E/I was always 
Positively reinforced, regardless of their judgments, when 
in OE picture appeared in the sequence, negatively for 
LE pictures. For E/II reinforcement was reversed. 
Group K did not get any reinforcement. A posttest 
repeated the intelligence judgments of the Ist procedure. 
E/I judgments in the posttest showed the effect of 
ositive reinforcement by significantly higher intelli- 
sence values for OE pictures, while the negative 
einforcement of ће ЕЛІ group was not followed by a 
-orresponding decline. However, E/II raised the intelli- 
ence scores of LE pictures significantly, Group K 
howed no difference in the posttest. (15 ref)—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

11038. Kohlenberg, Robert & Phillips, Thomas. (U. 
Washington, Center for Psychological Services & Re- 
earch) Reinforcement and rate of litter depositing. 
'ournal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 
'91-396.—Investigated the effects of reinforcement on 
he frequency of litter deposits in a single experimental 
rash receptacle in a high-use, 


S prone to report negative characteristics. 

11040. Krasnow, Rita M. & Longino, Charles F. (Sweet 
iar Coll.) Reference and membership group influence 
fraternities on student political orientation change. 
ита of Social 
J-164.— There is ample documentation that students 
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successfully controlled for the attrition of liberals, self- 
selection, and selective recruitment. A distinction was 
also made between the fraternity asa membership and a 
reference group. Results indicate that the influence of 
Social fraternities upon the political self-classification of 
Ss over time is one of moderation. There was a Clear 
Tegression toward the fraternity cohort political norm, 
varying by real and referent power with initially liberal 
Ss becoming more conservative, as earlier research had 
documented, but with initially conservative Ss clearly 
becoming more liberal. As hypothesized, fraternity 
influence extended beyond the membership group. 
—Author abstract. 

11041. Littrell, Mary B. & Eicher, Joanne B. (Indiana 
U.) Clothing opinions and the social acceptance process 
among adolescents. Adolescence, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(30), 
197-212.—Attempted to determine whether individuals 
expressing clothing and appearance opinions similiar to 
those of their reference Broups were more likely to 
become members of their groups than were individuals 
expressing disimilar opinions to their reference groups. A 
Sociometric questionnaire was administered to the same 
class of 154 girls over 4 successive yrs. Reciprocated 
friendship choices, isolates, mutual pairs, and reciprocal 
friendship structure members were developed. Results 
indicate that reference Broup entrance was related to 
certain aspects of opinions on clothing and appearance 
and that not all reference-friendship groups had similar 
opinions.—J. Bowes. 

11042. Lowry, Dennis T. (Southern Illinois U., School 
of Journalism) Demographic similarity, attitudinal simi- 
and attitude change. Public Opinion Quarterly, 

1973(Sum), Vol. 37(2), 192-208.—Reviews studies of 
attitude change and communicator-recipient similarity 
and suggests a new conceptual framework involving 3 
dimensions of similarity: demographic similarity, attitu- 
dinal similarity, and situational similarity, Results of 2 
experiments specifically designed to study the effects of 2 
of these dimensions are Teported. Contrary to what was 
hypothesized, both studies indicated that the least similar 
communicators were the most favorably perceived/eval- 
uated by recipients. Results are interpreted as instances 
of the disconfirmation of negative expectancies. 
—Journal abstract. 

11043. Lugg, Andrew М. & Gollob, Harry F. (U. 
Michigan) An adding result in impression formation. 
Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 356-360. 
— Presented 24 undergraduates with a highly polarized 
piece of information followed by a same-signed moder- 
ately polarized piece of information and then asked them 
whether the 2nd piece of information led them to like the 
Person described more, less, or just the same. The 
Obtained percentage of adding responses was 65%. Most 
of the responses indicated that Ss' impression of the 
Person described became more polarized following 
addition of moderately polarized information (р<.001). 
Моге adding was obtained for negatively than for 
'positively evaluated adjectives (p < .05) (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. dena 

11044. Martin, J. David. (Lakehead U., Thunder Bay; 
Ontario, Canada) P ec in the suspicion of 
deception: The case of “detection” of confederates. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 9101), 
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155-156.—Cognitive-consistency reasoning suggests that 
relatively disagreeable experiments will be relatively 
often suspected, actual implausibility aside. Data from a 
previous "stooge-detection experiment support this 
*pejorative hypothesis": there was a negative association 
between suspicion of other Ss and agreement with them. 
The pejorative effect was strongest for deviants and 
absent in the case of suspicion of the incongruous. 
Deviance independently elicited suspicion: Deviants 
with whom the S agreed were more often suspected than 
“modal” Ss with whom the responding S disagreed. 
—Author abstract. 

11045. Mikula, G. (U. Graz, Inst. of Psychology, 
Austria) [The consideration of individual performance 
and effort in the pay-off for work partners.] (Germ) 
Psychologie und Praxis, 1973(Sep), Vol. 17(3), 97-105. 
—Used an equity model to study sharing of pay with 
another partner after a given performance. 60 under- 
graduates assigned to 4 groups were shown videotaped 
films in which different situations were portrayed 
regarding effort and performance. Results indicate that 
the amount of pay share depends on the amount of effort 
contributed. If performance and effort contradict each 
other, performance ranks over effort.—R. F. Wagner. 

11046. Montgomery, L. June. (U. Northern Colorado, 
Greeley) From personal identity to social integrity: The 
пов role. Adolescence, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(30), 

188. 

11047. Neacgu, Gh. (Academy of Social & Political 

' Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) [The 
study of mimical and postural expressions in two 
variants of judge-method: Identification and estima- 
tion.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 17(1), 
67-79.—Required 36 student actors and actresses to use 
identification (simple denomination) and estimation 
(rating by means of list) for a series of mimical and 
postural expressions. Recognition levels were obtained 
Which were generally admitted. The hypothesis concern- 
ing the diagnostic possibilities in expressions through use 
of such techniques was only partially confirmed. (French 
summary)—E. Gulian. 

11048. Newtson, Darren. (U. Virginia) Attribution and 
the unit of perception of ongoing behavior. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 
28-38.—Tested implications for attribution processes of 
Variation in the unit of perception in 2 experiments with 
college freshmen males (n = 20). In Exp I Ss viewed a 
5-min videotaped behavior sequence. Ss were instructed 
© Segment the behavior into as fine units of action or as 
98 units of action аз were natural and meaningful to 
ов. Results indicate that in comparison to gross-unit 

5, fine-unit Ss were more confident in their impressions, 
made more dispositional attributions, and tended to have 
More differentiated impressions. In Exp II Ss viewed 
either of 2 comparable sequences of problem-solving 
Bator in 1, an unexpected action was inserted. 

e lowing the unexpected act, Ss employed more units of 
Perception/min than controls who did not view it. It is 
оа that the unit of perception varies according to 
a ‘ational constraints and that attribution theories 
оа constant units are seriously in error. Implica- 
T of unit variation for the interpretation of attrib- 

10n research are discussed. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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11049. Petzel, Thomas P. & Michaels, Edward J. 
(Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) Perception of violence as a 
function of levels of hostility. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 35-36.—Ad- 
ministered the Buss-Durkee Inventory of Hostility to 40 
undergraduates, using the results to analyze Ss' responses 
to a series of violent and nonviolent scenes. It is 
concluded that the hypothesis that high-hostile Ss would 
be more perceptive of violence than low-hostile Ss was 
significantly supported (p < .01). 

11050. Pomazal, Richard J. & Clore, Gerald L. (U. 
Illinois) Helping on the highway: The effects of 
dependency and sex. Journal of Applied Social Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Apr), Vol. 3(2) 150-164.—Investigated the 
norm of social responsibility by examining the effects of 
dependency and sex on helping. Exp I examined the 
effect of physical disability on the likelihood of passing 
motorists helping with a flat tire. Females were helped 
significantly more than males, but the dependency 
manipulation was only minimally effective. In Exp II the 
same disability cues were used in a hitchhiking context. 
Again females were helped significantly more than 
males, but the dependency cues significantly reduced the 
number of ride offers. Exp III used hitchhiking as the 
behavior of interest, but this time the dependency cues 
involved a disabled vehicle. This dependency manipula- 
tion significantly increased help offers. In addition, 
females were again helped significantly more than males. 
In all experiments, almost all help offers were made by 
males. Other variables that appeared to influence helping 
rates were the perceived cost of helping, the attractive- 
ness of the solicitors, and whether they were seen as 
responsible for their state of dependency. Results 
complement previous laboratory work on the same 
variables.—Journal abstract. 

11051. Ross, Michael & Shulman, Ronald F. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Increasing the salience of 
initial attitudes: Dissonance versus self-perception 
theory. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 138-144.—Investigated the effect 
of increasing the salience of initial attitudes on attitude 
change in a forced-compliance study with 64 undergrad- 
uates. According to D. J. Bem's theory of self-perception, 
increasing the salience of premanipulation attitudes 
should eliminate the dissonance effect. Dissonance 
theory suggests, however, that such a manipulation 
should either increase or have no impact on the amount 
of attitude change. The present study employeda2 х 2 
factorial design. Ss wrote a counterattitudinal essay 
under conditions of either choice and were either shown 
or not shown their initial attitudes (obtained 1 wk earlier) 
immediately prior to the final attitude assessment. 
Results provide unequivocal support for dissonance 
theory. Increasing the salience of premanipulation 
attitudes did not reduce the dissonance effect whatsoev- 
er. (20 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11052. Ross, Michael; Layton, Bruce; Erickson, 
Bonnie & Schopler, John. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Affect, facial regard, and reactions to crowd- 
ing. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 69-76.—To examine some of the 
consequences of crowding on human behavior, male or 
female groups of 8 college students (N = 192) were 
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onfined in a crowded (small) room or an uncrowded 
arge) room for either 5 or 20 min. During this period Ss 
iscussed a series of “choice-dilemma” problems. Affec- 
ve dependent measures revealed consistent Room 
ize X Sex of S interactions. Males rated themselves 
ad others more positively in the uncrowded condition; 
males evaluated themselves and others more favorably 
the crowded condition. Similarly, males tended to gaze 

others’ faces more often in the uncrowded room, while 
males tended to engage in more facial regard in the 
owded room. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11053. Sales, Stephen M. Threat as a factor in 
thoritarianism: An analysis of archival data. Journal 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 
57.—Many investigators have proposed that threat is 
basic cause of authoritarianism. This perspective 
Bgests the hypothesis that increased threat Should 
oke increased authoritarianism. To test this prediction, 
rious archival data from 2 
riods (the 1930's and 1967-1970) and 2 nonthreatening 
riods (the 1920’s and 1959-1964) were examined to 
termine whether authoritarianism did increase in 
ponse to threat. Data indicate that environmental 
eat was reliably associated with changed behavior in 
st areas of the “authoritarian syndrome.” Results are 
asistent with the hypothesis that threat is a cause of 
thoritarianism and added validity to the concept of an 


» 1973(Oct), Vol. 
1), 117-125.—Investigated the ability of 80 junior 


another person's 


positive linear relationshi between attitude similari- 
nd attraction. (20 Tef) Jounal abstract. ah 
1055. Sertel, Ayse K. (International Inst. of Manage- 
t, Berlin, W. Germany) Sex differences in status 
attitudes in rural Turkey. Hacettepe Bulletin of 
al Sciences & Humanities, 1972(Jun), Vol. 41), 
9.—Compared Turkish males and females with 
ct to modernization using data from a 1962 survey. 
‘istorical overview is presented which examines the 
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modernity when exposed to literacy. This jump was 
accounted for by family and village background, and by 
group age factors accelerating and multiplying the effects 
of literacy. A methodological point was also offered to 
Separate out a purely mathematical truism relevant to 
measurement by index from a real Process input-output 
relation. (38 ref)—Journal summary, 

11056. Siassi, Iradj; Spiro, Herzl R. & Crocetti, Guido, 
(Rutgers State U., Medical School, Piscataway) The 
Social acceptance of the ex-mental hospital patient, 
Community Mental Health Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 9(3), 
233-243.—Measured social acceptance of former mental 
patients by interviewing 653 blue-collar population 
adults. Each S was read a description of a “normal” 
individual and then the same description with the 
additional qualification that the individual had once 
been in a mental hospital. Findings are as follows: (a) 
The pattern of acceptance of both a “normal” referent 
and a former mental patient in a social relationship 
consists of an increase in conditional acceptance as the 
relationship approaches family membership. (b) The 
Characteristics attributed to à hypothetical exmental 
patient significantly modify response to social distance 
questions concerning the patient. (c) The proper measure 
of acceptance of former mental patients is the extent to 
which a Tesponse to an expatient described as having 
Biven characteristics differs from the response to à 
referent with no hospital history but having identical 
characteristics. (d) For the defined groups in the 
Population the attribution of specific characteristics toa 
referent who was formerly mentally ill will result in 
Social distance responses not significantly different from 
those given a referent with no history of mental illness 
described in a similar manner. (15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11057. Singh, - (Patna U., Inst. of Psycho- 
logical Research & Servic , India) Attraction as a 
function of similarity in attitudes and personality 
characteristics. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 91(1), 87-95.—Applied the law of attraction in 
estimating the relative weighting power of similarity in 
attitudes and personality characteristics as a determinant 
of attraction. In Exp I with 53 American undergraduates, 
Personality similarity had a strong effect on attraction 
(p< .002).Exp II with 75 Ss employed a 2 x 2 x 2 
factorial design with 2 levels of each of the 3 factors (i.e., 
Sequence of information, attitude similarity, and person- 
ality similarity). Attitude similarity (р < .0001) was 
more important than Personality similarity (р < .05) as 
an antecedent of attraction. This relative importance of 
the 2 factors was further confirmed by use of appropriate 
weights as proposed in the Byrne-Rhamey model. (37 
ref)— Author abstract, z 

11058. Sinha, L. N. & Krishna, K. P. (Patna U., India) 
Attitude towards family planning and anxiety. Indian 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973an), Vol. 10(1), 
24-25.—Selected 25 high-anxious and 25 low-anxious Ss 
from a group of 100 unselected postgraduate male 
students on the basis of their scores on Sarason’s Test 
Anxiety Questionnaire. Both groups were statistically 
compared in terms of their attitudes towards family 
planning. Although the high-anxious group had a lower 
mean attitude score than those of the low-anxious, the 
difference was not significant. Further, an insignificant 
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tive relationship was found between test anxiety 


а! 
а attitude toward family planning.—Journal 

tract. 
uir Smith, Ronald E. & Campbell, Arnold L. (U. 


Washington) Social anxiety and strain toward symmetry 
in dyadic attraction. Journal of Personality & Social 
Pyychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 101-107. —Asked 
undergraduates (М = 103) who were high and low in 
social anxiety (as measured by the Marlowe-Crowne 
Social Desirability scale and Fear of Negative Evalua- 
tion scale) to describe actual attraction relationships 
characterized by asymmetry. Affective responses and 
levels of desired liking in each type of relationship were 
assessed. Although results generally support balance 
theory, strain toward symmetry was more evident when 
emitted liking exceeded perceived liking (negative 
asymmetry) than under conditions of positive asymme- 
try. Under positive asymmetry, only females demonstrat- 
ed differential affective responses to increased or 
decreased asymmetry, while both sexes exhibited the 
expected pattern of responses under conditions of 
negative asymmetry. As predicted, social anxiety signifi- 
cantly affected the level of desired liking under the 
disapproval-salient condition of negative asymmetry. 
Under such conditions, high-anxiety Ss tended to 
sacrifice symmetry in favor of greater liking from the 
other. Data are also presented which indicate that the 
Marlowe-Crowne Social Desirability scale may be 
successfully used to identify anxious Ss who receive low- 
anxiety scores because of defensiveness.—Journal 
abstract. 

11060. Smith, Ronald E.; Vanderbilt, Karen & Callen, 
Mark В, (0. Washington) Social comparison and 
bystander intervention in emergencies. Journal of 
Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 186-196. 
pore 60 male undergraduates to a “lady in 
stress” in a 2 x 2 experimental design with a 
rente who was either similar or dissimilar to the S 
i Who reacted to the situation with either passive 
Een or with apparent alarm. Consistent with a 
Оп comparison interpretation, the confederate's reac- 
о markedly influenced whether Ss intervened. While 
oid of similarity was unrelated to probability of 
ae of an intervention response, it exerted a 
us 8 effect on intervention response latency. It is 
р posed that social comparison processes not only may 
als Дын ап O's interpretation of a situation, but may 

Gs ntribute to situational ambiguity and affect the 
tion um of confidence in the validity of his interpreta- 
determin € situation. Any of these factors may, in turn, 
respon whether, and how quickly, an intervention 

Qoi Occurs.— Journal abstract. 

red. (U Stein, В. Timothy; Geis, Е. 1. & Damarin, 
leadershi Nebraska, Omaha) Perception of emergent 

мА Р hierarchies in task groups. Journal of 
TI. ESA & Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 
Perceivi udied the accuracy of 149 undergraduates in 
in small Б emergent task and socioemotional leadership 

groups. Ss viewed a videotape of a group and 


шз 1 " 
eaters order in which the group would rank its 


Were шыл ПЭ leadership test items. Tapes of 6 groups 
- Ss were individually and collectively accurate 
Ond cha 


nce. Ss’ accuracy correlated .82 with meas- 


ures of agreement among the stimulus-group members’ 
rankings of each other. Data suggest that the perception 
of task and socioemotional leadership are independent. 
Ss were accurate in perceiving both task and socioemo- 
tional leadership independently of their accuracy in 
perceiving the group members’ rates of participation. (26 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11062. Stewart, Denton J. & Patterson, Miles L. (U. 
Missouri, St. Louis) Eliciting effects of verbal and 
nonverbal cues on projective test . Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 
74-T1.—A verbal reinforcer and 2 nonverbal immediacy 
cues, eye contact and body lean, were manipulated by an 
E under far and close conditions of interpersonal 
distance in a projective testing situation with 80 
undergraduates. It was hypothesized that the verbal cue 
(“good”) would be positively reinforcing at both dis- 
tances but that eye contact and body lean would be 
reinforcing only in the far condition. As hypothesized, 
significant increases in the dependent measure, the 
number of thematic responses, were found for the verbal 
cue at both interaction ranges. Support for the predicted 
conditional effect of eye contact was found on the last 
trial of the testing session. Body lean did not significantly 
affect the number of thematic responses at either the far 
or close interaction distance. Implications of the results 
for the further study of E cues in the projective test 
situation are discussed. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11063. Weinberg, George. Society and the healthy 
homosexual. Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor, 1973. xi, 148 p. 
$1.95. 

11064. Widgery, Robin N. & Miller, Gerald R. 
Attitude change following counterattitudinal advocacy: 
Support for the adversive consequences interpretation 
of dissonance theory. Journal of Communication, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 23(3), 306-314.—Tested the hypothesis 
that persons who prepare counterattitudinal messages for 
a familiar audience will report greater attitude change 
than persons who prepare messages for an unfamiliar 
audience. Also hypothesized was that preparation of a 
message for an uncommitted audience would result in 
greater attitude change than preparation of a message for 
а committed audience. 85 undergraduates who served as 
Ss prepared messages under 1 of 4 conditions: familiar- 
uncommitted, familiar-committed, unfamiliar-uncom- 
mitted, and unfamiliar-committed. Results support both 
hypotheses.—P. Federman. 

11065. Wiechel, L. Sex-role perception as a barrier to 
cooperation: Assessment techniques and programs of 
educational influence. Educational & Psychological 
Interactions, 1973(Nov), No. 41, 6 p.—Used several new 
instruments (e.g, sociometric analysis, tape-recorded 
role conflicts, and attitude measurements) to assess 
perception of sex roles, cooperation readiness, and 
educational programs designed to increase equality 
between the sexes. 12 groups of 4th and 6th graders, each 
containing 10 boys and 10 girls who had had only female 
teachers, were employed in the study. Results show that 
older Ss demonstrated a greater propensity to put the sex 
groups on an equal footing in attitudes, perception, and 
cooperation. Girls had a tendency to express a greater 
degree of readiness to cooperate. Groups exposed to 
influence underwent a change toward a greater degree of 
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- readiness to cooperate and showed an increased tenden- 
ey to reject stereotyped traditional roles.—Journal 
abstract. 

11066. Woodyard, H. Dale. (U. Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada) Dogmatism and self-perception: A test of 
Bem's theory. Journal of Social Psychology, (Oct), Vol. 
91(1), 43-51.—While cognitive dissonance theory ex- 
plains the results of “forced-compliance” experiments in 
terms of an aversive drive produced by cognitive 
inconsistency, D. J. Bem attempts to explain these results 
by means of a self-perception hypothesis which main- 
- ains that persons make judgments about their own 
= beliefs in the same manner that they make judgments 
about another's beliefs—i.e., on the basis of observed 
behavior and its apparent controlling conditions (mand- 
tact discriminations). Bem developed the "interpersonal- 
simulation" experiment to test his hypothesis. In an 
experiment with 20 high and 20 low dogmatic undergrad- 
~ uates, the interpersonal simulation technique was applied 
_ to another forced-compliance experiment. Results do not 
— support Bem’s hypothesis. (17 ref)—Author abstract. 
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1973(Mar), Vol. 57(3), 102-106.—Proposes that listening 
comprehension, although closely allied with speaking, is 

par rtant skill. The intermingling of 
linguistic and Psychological factors render the task of 
understanding a foreign language difficult. The ability 


Oguz В. & Sheinkopf, Kenneth С. (Michigan State U.) 

ality versus quantity in televised political ads. Public 
Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 37(2), 209-224. Re- 
ports that, while а number of election analysts and 
advertising. practitioners argue that televised appeals 


voting  intentions—is examined. (21 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
11069. & Ha Richard W. 


р cereal commercials. 
Generally, по race differences were found in recall of 


commercial content. Commercial and brand preference 
vere positively related to the presence in 1 of the 2 
ommercials of a black boy for the black (but not the 
shite) Ss.—J. C. Franklin. 
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11070. Beckwith, Neil E. & Lehmann, Donald R. 
(Columbia U.) The importance of differential weights in 
multiple attribute models of consumer attitude. Journal 
of Marketing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 141-145, 
—Used a multiple attribute model of consumer attitude 
to predict the relative preferences of individuals for 
various TV shows. A target sample of 2,000 individuals 
was drawn from a mail panel; usable responses were 
received from 1,203. Differential weights provided only 
limited benefits, compared to the use of equal weights, 
This may be because Tespondents spread their percep- 
tions of alternatives on the more important attributes; 
correlations between the attributes, or model misspecifi- 
cation. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11071. Bertelson, P. (Free U. Brussels, Belgium) 
Listening from left to right versus right to left. 
Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 161-165.— Discusses previous 
work which has shown that the perceived temporal 
position of an extraneous signal in a spoken sentence can 
be influenced by the relative locations in auditory space 
of the apparent sources of the signal and of the speech. 
In a study with 27 Israeli and 15 Belgian students, Ss 
listened to Hebrew and/or French sentences presented 
to the left, right, or both ears. Clicks were heard in both 
ears or the ear opposite the speech. Results indicate that 
the perceived temporal position depends on the direction 
of writing of the language used in the test. (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11072. Bettman, James R. (U. California, Graduate 
School of Management, Los Angeles) Perceived risk and 
its components: A model and empirical test. Journal of 
Marketing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 184-190. 
—Developed and empirically tested a theoretical model 
and measurement system for perceived risk and its 
components using 9 product types (e.g., beer and paper 
towels). Data were collected from 123 housewives in the 
Los Angeles area. Regression analysis was used to 
consider both additive and multiplicative relationships. 
The results generally support the hypothesized model. 
Implications are discussed in terms of the model and its 
Components, additive and multiplicative models, and 
marketing. (22 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

11073. Bever, T. G.; Garrett, M. F. & Hurtig, R. 
(Columbia U.) The interaction of perceptual processes 
and ambiguous sentences. Memory & Cognition, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 1(3), 271-286.— Considers that general 
Principles of Speech perception resolve several experi- 
mental conflicts about whether listeners interpret 1 or all 
meanings of an ambiguous sentence. It is argued that 
during an ambiguous clause both meanings are proc- 
essed, but immediately after the clause is over it is 
Tecoded with only one meaning retained. This model 
resolves the apparently conflicting results of previous 
experiments; it also predicts that underlying structure 
ambiguity in incomplete clauses increases comprehen- 
Sion time. In complete clauses, ambiguity does not 
increase relative comprehension time; it may reduce 
comprehension time for ambiguities whose interpreta- 
tions are Perceptually distinct in those tasks where either 
meaning is appropriate. 2 new experiments employing а 
total of 66 university students offer preliminary confir- 
mation of these predictions, (34 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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11074. Bither, Stewart W. & Wright, Peter L. 
(Dartmouth Coll., Amos Tuck Graduate School of 
Business) The self-confidence-advertising response 
relationship: A function of situational distraction. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 10(2), 
146-152.—Found that the relationship between a receiv- 
er's self-confidence and his attitudinal acceptance of a 
TV advertisement was systematically dependent on the 
level of potential distraction contained in the commer- 
cial. 144 male college students, contacted initially 
through a mail survey, completed a measure of general- 
ized self-confidence consisting of 15 statements adapted 
from I. L. Janis and Р. B. Field's Feelings of Inadequacy 
Scale and the MMPI. Absolute increases in acceptance 
under distracting conditions occurred only among Ss 
with moderate to high self-confidence. (24 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11075. Bobrow, Samuel A. & Bell, Susan M. (U. 
Washington) On catching on to idiomatic expressions. 
Memory & Cognition, 1973(Jun) Vol. 1(3), 343-346. 
—Hypothesized that there are different and distinct 
idiomatic and literal modes of processing sentences. In 2 
experiments 414 undergraduates read a series of sen- 
tences containing either literal or idiomatic ambiguities 
and then a test which had both a literal and an idiomatic 
meaning. Ss recorded which meaning they perceived 
first. Taken together, the experiments indicate that 
inducing a set to perceive idioms can increase the 
proportion of people seeing the idiomatic meaning of test 
sentence first and a set to perceive literal meanings can 
reduce this proportion compared to a no-set baseline. 
Since the procedures to induce set did not involve 
grammatical or semantic information relevant to com- 
prehension of the test sentence, these results suggest the 
existence of distinct literal and idiomatic processing 
strategies.—Journal abstract. 

11076. Breznitz, Shlomo. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, 
Israel) “All-purpose responses” (APR) in verbal behavi- 
our. Language & Speech, 1973(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 147-155. 
—Conducted an investigation in which, in the word- 
association paradigm, a response given by an S to 2 or 
more different stimuli was defined as an all-purpose 
Tesponse (APR) on the individual level. A response 
having high-frequency of occurrence to 2 or more stimuli 
in word-association norms was defined as an APR on the 
Normative level. The different APR’s of an S were 
grouped in his APR-class. On the basis of analysis of 
these concepts it was hypothesized that (a) the availabili- 
ty of APR's to many different stimuli reduces their 
Specific associative bonds and (b) APR’s are used when, 
because of undifferentiated response hierarchies, the 
Word-association task is especially difficult for the 
күш, Both hypotheses were confirmed by the data 
Tom testing 40 undergraduates on the individual and 
550 undergraduates on the normative level. Some 
шола] and linguistic factors determining APR's are 
Iscussed. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11077. Dalrymple-Alford, E. C. (Trent U., Peterbor- 
Ough, Ontario, Canada) The effect of delayed auditory 


feedback on reading as a function of the syllabic length 
иле words. Language & Speech, 1973(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 

2-187.—Required 24 undergraduates to read passages 
Consisting of randomly arranged (a) monosyllabic, (b) 
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bisyllabic, and (c) trisyllabic words, under conditions of 
immediate and delayed auditory feedback. It was 
hypothesized that the effect of delaying feedback would 
increase disproportionately with the syllabic length of 
the words read. The results, however, indicate that 
delayed feedback increased vocal time by a constant 
proportion unaffected by syllabic length.—Journal. 
abstract. 

11078. De Mey, M. (State U., Ghent, Belgium) 
Negation and attention. Communication & Cognition, 
1971, Vol. 4(3), 187-197.—Considers from the viewpoint 
of attention some phenomena designated with a deriva- 
tive of the verb “to negate," e.g. "negativism" and 
linguistic negation. It is suggested that the operation of 
“negating” involves an object of attention. Negativism is 
connected with resistance to objects or orders one is 
forced to attend to. Sentences appear in a linguistic and 
an extralinguistic context. They do not function as 
descriptions of the context but direct the attention of the 1 
listener to specific aspects or specific parts of it. It is 
argued that negation only makes sense if itis considered | 


11079. De Ryck-Tasmowski, L. (State U., 
Belgium) [The negative particle of modern Italian.] 
(Fren) Communication & Cognition, 1971, Vol. 4(3), 
199-213.—Notes that traditional grammars discuss 
negations from partial or erroneous referents, The _ 
problem of negation is discussed from the viewpoint of 
the transformational grammar and on the model of E. S. 
Klima's “On Negation.” (Dutch abstract) —C. Kokkinis. 

11080. Dettmering, Peter. [Pavor nocturnus and the — 
limits of language.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 22(7), 254-256. 
— Sees Pavor nocturnus (“night terrors”) as an extremely 
intensive experience which can only unsatisfactorily be 
described in words. Various literary examples are рге“, 
sented to show that despite these limits the emotional qual- 
ity of Pavor nocturnus сап be caught in a network of 
language with differing degrees of success.—H. A. Euler. 

11081. Dominick, Joseph К. (Queens Coll., City U. 
New York) Crime and law enforcement on prime-time 
television. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
37(2), 241-250.—Uses content analysis to describe the 
way in which TV entertainment shows portray crime, 
criminals, victims, and law enforcement. The sample 
consisted of 1 wk of prime time network programing 
available on New York television from February 22-29, 
1972. 51 shows (48 hours of programing) were analyzed. 
TV crimes are generally violent, performed out of greed 
or to avoid detection, occur in a business establishment 
or a residence, are usually solved, and are negatively 
related to their real-life counterparts in their frequency. 
TV criminals are male (85%), aged 20-50 (78%), and 
white (90%). There were 83 individuals in the study who 
upheld justice, provided security, and enforced the law. 
Enforcers were pictured as being basically honest and 
law-abiding characters. There were 90 victims of crime 
for the week. The victims were male (83%), between 
20-50 yrs old (84%), and white (93%). They were also 
usually the victims of a crime of violence (67%). In 5 of 
the 20 crimes that were observed by the general public, 
the witnesses took an active role, either by going *o the 
aid of the victims or calling the police, and in 8 crime: 
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they were shown being helpful in the subsequent 
- investigation. A comparison is included of crime on TV 
| entertainment shows in relation to real-world crime.—4A. 
- M. Berg. 
11082. Dunkelberg, William C. & Day, George S. 
- (Stanford U.) Nonresponse bias and callbacks in sample 
_ surveys. Journal of Marketing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 
10(2), 160-168.—A callback policy must balance the 
- reduced yield (and higher cost) from additional callbacks 
against the benefits of a more representative final 
sample. Evidence is presented on the rate at which 
- sample values converge on their estimated population 
distribution as the number of callbacks increases. Data 
were taken from the 1967 Survey of Consumer Finances 
conducted in January of 1968. There were 3,857 eligible 
addresses and 3,165 completions. (12 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
s 11083. Farb, Peter. Word play: What happens when 
people talk. New York, N.Y.: Alfred A. Knopf, 1974. x, 
350 p. $8.95—Suggests that language is a set of 
interacting systems of grammar and human behavior and 
discusses how language can be analyzed according to 
theories of play and games, Topics include animal and 
human communication, how words become defined as 
"obscene," sexism in language, why artificial languages 
(e.g, Esperanto) have never been successful, and cross- 
= cultural comparisons of language patterns. (15% p ref) 
11084. Fox, J. G.; Coleman, G. J. & Llewellyn, 
Gwyneth. (U. Birmingham, Ergonomics Information 
Analysis Centre, England) Phonemic analysis as a 
Predictor of error in aural communication. Ergonomics, 
_ 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(4), 435-442. 
| 11085. Fromkin, Victoria A. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Slips of the tongue. Scientific American, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 229(6), 110-1 17.—Discusses the fact that 
analyses of Speech errors provide clues to the organiza- 
tion of speech in the nervous System. Errors demonstrate 
that even though we do not produce discrete elements of 
Sound at the Stage of muscular movement, discrete 
Segments exist at an earlier stage of speech production. 
Errors suggest that we learn morphemes as separate 
items and the rules for their combination. It is suggested 
that, prior to articulation, words are structured into 
phrases that are stored in buffer memory before word 
Segments or features are disordered, The idea of a 


11087. Gillespie, David Е. & р, ; Ronald W. (U. 
Washington) Research strategies far studying ы 
acceptance of artistic creativity. Sociology & Social 
Research, 1973(Oct, Vol. 58(1), 48-55.—Discusses a 
descriptive model Presenting the areas of artistic creativi- 
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ty as triadic communication Systems involving the 
interaction of artists, their products, and publics, 
Research focus upon artists or their works, while failing 
to study the relevant publics, has hindered the Systematic 
sociological studies of artistic creativity. An outline of 
creative behavior as social acceptance is presented as а 
corrective for the current emphasis. 3 basic Strategies- 
—membership lists, physical traces, and direct Observati- 
on—are described as means for Baining access to art 
publics and, for each Strategy, a number of nonreactive 
research methods are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

11088. Gilpin, Andrew R. (Michigan State U.) Lexical 
marking effects in the semantic differential. Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 277-285.—35 under- 
graduates rated concepts on semantic differential (SD) 
scales constructed from (a) standard bipolar scales, (b) 
lexically unmarked unipolar scales, and (c) lexically 
marked unipolar scales. Ss had unlimited time to make 
ratings. Ratings on (c) resembled ratings on (a) more 
than did ratings on (b). In Exp II with 66 Ss, parallel 
results were obtained, but the difference was attenuated 
when the rating process was speeded. This implies that 
the lexical marking effect is due to the structural 
configuration of SD scales rather than processing errors. 
(20 ref) —Author abstract. 

11089. Greenberg, Allan & Suttoni, Charles. 
Television commercial wearout. Journal of Advertising 
Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 13(5), 47-54.—Reviews re- 
search on the life span of TV commercials. 15 sugges- 
tions are presented including (a) with more repeated 
exposure of a commercial earlier rather than later, given 
same total exposure pool of commercials, commercials 
Will not wear out as fast as single commercial; (b) the 
Variation of commercial content sufficient to make a 
viewer difference will reduce wearout; (c) commercials 
for infrequently purchased products wear out more 
slowly than those for frequently purchased products; (d) 
the longer the time spacing between airings or frequency 
of exposure the longer the single commercial's resistance 
to wearout; and (e) "only good commercials wear 
Out . . . a commercial that was ineffective to start with 
cannot lose what it never had." (17 ref)—J. C. Franklin. 

11090. Hedden, Steven K. (U. Iowa) Listeners 
responses to music in relation to autochthonous and 
experiential factors. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1973(Fal) Vol. 21(3), 225-238.—R-mode 
factor analysis of responses by 184 Ss to the authors 
Music Listening Reaction Scale (MLRS) yielded 6 
factors, 5 of which were selected for rotation: Associa- 
tive, Cognitive, Physical, Involvement, and Enjoyment. 
Q-mode analysis was used to discover similarities in 
reaction profiles, and data were collected from the 
following measures on 98 Ss in groups established by the 
Q-mode analysis: The 16 PF, Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator, Gaston's Test of Musicality, the Musical 
Background Survey, and Hollingshead's Two-Factor 
Index of Social Position. Results suggest that it is 
Possible to identify similarities in reaction profiles of 
music listeners by a factor analysis and subsequent 
cluster analysis of their responses on the MLRS.—D. 
Higbee. ; 

11091. Hunt, Н. Keith. (U. Iowa) Effects of corrective 
advertising. Journal of Advertising Research, 1973(Oct), 
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Vol. 13(5), 15-22.—Reports on an experimental study 
among university students of attack, inoculation against 


attack, and supportive and refutational inoculation in . 


connection with the US Federal Trade Commission 
ordered corrective gasoline advertising. Results show 
that corrective. advertising reduced favorable attitude 
and the “viability of inoculation advertising as a 
countervailing defensive technique” but also indicate 
that “any time the inoculation is more explicit than the 
attack favorableness of attitude may decrease."—J. GC 
Franklin. 

11092. Jordan, William J. (Central Missouri State 
Coll.) A reinforcement model of metaphor. Speech 
Monographs, 1972(Aug), Vol. 39(3), 223-226.— Considers 
the М. Osborn-D. Ehninger model of metaphor and 
research in verbal behavior. The thesis is examined that 
the missing element in the model is the reinforcement 
variable. It was found that the persuasive effectiveness of 
metaphor may be partially accounted for by the 
evaluative responses which the receiver has to the verbal 
stimulus used metaphorically. This explanation is de- 
rived from an integration of the Osborn-Ehninger model 
of metaphor with C. Osgood's verbal mediation model. 
—Journal abstract. 

11093. Katzer, Jeffrey & Sodt, James. (Syracuse U.) 
An analysis of the use of statistical testing in communi- 
cation research. Journal of Communication, 1973(Sep), 
Vol. 23(3), 251-265.—Studied every article published in 
the 1971-1972 issues of the Journal of Communication to 
determine the adequacy of the statistical analysis 
employed. The power of the tests used and the observed 
effect size were computed. The average a priori power 
was .55, much lower than communication researchers 
would desire. The average observed effect size was high. 
There were many inconsistencies in the reporting of 
statistical findings. Guidelines are suggested for present- 
ing statistical data. (19 ref)—P. Federman. 

11094. Kinnear, Thomas C. & Taylor, James R. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) The effect of 
ecological concern on brand perceptions. Journal of 
Marketing Research, 1973(May), Vol. 1002), 191-197. 
—Examined the relationship between the amount of 
Concern for the ecology and buyers’ perceptions of 
detergent brands. The data were collected by means of a 
mail questionnaire sent to 698 members of the Canadian 
Family Opinion-University of Western Ontario Con- 
Sumer Panel. Usable questionnaires were returned by 
500 members (72%) of the panel. Results show that the 
level of ecological concern among buyers of laundry 
Products had a marked effect on their brand perceptions. 
(26 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11095. LaBar, Martin. (Central Wesleyan Coll.) 
Turning the left cheek examined using modern photog- 
raphy. Nature, 1973(Oct), Vol. 245(5424), 338.—Sur- 
veyed 2 high school and college yearbooks to see if there 
Was a significant tendency for Ss to expose the left side 
9f the face more than the right. No significant differ- 
ences were found between sexes or between ages: 

i 11096. Locke, John L. & Goldstein, Jeffrey Г. 
ecildren's Research Center, Champaign, Ill.) Children's 
attention and articulation. Language Speech, 

73(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 156-168—Gave 80 4-yr-old 


Preschoolers an articulation assessment, а phonetic 
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learning task, and a test of acoustic vigilance in order to 
study attention as a factor in children's natural and 
experimental acquisition of articulatory behavior. The 
measure of attention was the number of suprathreshold 
signals detected; phonetic learning was based on Ss’ 
approximations to a Swedish disyllable. Results show 
that attenders and nonattenders differed in sound 
learning but not significantly so. Ss with high articulation 
scores were significantly more attentive to acoustic 
stimuli and were significantly better in phonetic learning 
than those with low scores on the articulation test. 
Findings are discussed primarily in terms of their 
implications for the conduct and interpretation of 
research rather than immediate clinical value. (21 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11097. Mendelsohn, Harold. (U. Denver) Some 
reasons why information campaigns can succeed. 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 37(1), 50-61. 
—Demonstrates how, as a result of close collaboration 
between social scientists and communications specialists, 
public information campaigns can succeed in achieving 
carefully delimited goals. 3 examples of public informa- 
tion campaigns are presented: a program for the 
generation of public self-awareness, a program for 
dissipation of audience apathy, and a program in behalf 
of social amelioration.—Journal abstract. 

11098. Miller, Dale T. & Hoppe, Ronald A. (U. 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) The effect of regional 
similarity-dissimilarity on communicator credibility. 
Language & Speech, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 211-217. 
—Examined the effects of regional identification in 
responses to written communications relevant and 
irrelevant to regional norms. 100 English-Canadian 
undergraduates served as Ss. For a communication 
advocating separatism for Quebec, an English-Canadian 
communicator was judged to be both more trustworthy. 
and more competent than a French-Canadian communi- 
cator. For the other communication, advocating obliga- 
tory financial contributions by alumni to their alma 
mater, no communicator differences were found. From 
the inconsistencies between these findings and previous 
findings it is concluded that the emotional tone of the 
communications was an important operating variable. 
—Journal abstract. : 

11099. Murphy, Brian & Pollio, Howard К. "I'll laugh 
if you will.” Psychology Today, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(7), 
106-110.—14 groups of Ss made up of strangers or 
mutual friends listened to excerpts of Bill Cosby or Don 
Rickles recordings. While both comics were enjoyed 
more when friends listened together, there was markedly. 
less movement, laughing, or smiling when strangers 
listened to Don Rickles. It is suggested that Cosby's 
humor may transcend the individual while the audience 
make-up is critical for Rickles's *here-and-now" humor. 
—E. J. Posavac. 

11100. Nash, Jeffrey E. & Calonico, James M. (U. 


Tulsa) A measure of code elaboration for written 
language. Journal of Psycholinguistic Research, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 343-353.— Proposes а multidimen- 
sional measure of code elaboration for written sentences 
which involves an adaptation of immediate constituen 
analysis. A description of an index formation for aspect 
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© of elaboration is provided, and the interrelationship 
— among the indicators is discussed. Q3 ref) c 
| ‘11101. Pauvert, Jean C. (Office for Overseas Scientific 
& Technical Research, Paris, France) [Participation of 
_ youth in development, the role of television.] (Fren) 
S Carnets de l'Enfance, 1973(Apr), Vol. 22, 65-80.— Dis- 
cusses the role of youth in national development. One 
agent in the formation of youth's character is education- 
al TV. Topics covered in the context include rural youth, 
the objectives of educational TV, and outlook for the 
future. 
—.. 11102. Poole, Millicent E. (La Trobe U., Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia) A comparison of the factorial 
‘Structure of written coding patterns for a middle-class 
and a working-class group. Language & Speech, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 93—109.— Correlated 19 indexes of 
_ written code elaboration for 2 groups of 40 undergradu- 
ates each. The resulting correlation matrices yielded 6 
factors (middle-class) and 7 factors (working-class). 4 
| common factors emerged—Syntax, Adverbial Elabora- 
tion, Personal Reference, and Uncommon Linguistic 
Forms. The resulting factorial patterns do not support B. 
Bernstein's (see PA, Vol. 38:8326) sociolinguistic thesis 
of greater complexity of coding elaboration for middle- 
class Ss. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11103. Prystav, Günther. (U. Freiburg, W. Germany) 
- [Validation of graphometric variables through factor 
_ analysis.] (Germ) Psychologische Rundschau, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 24(4), 248277.—Examined graphometry which is 
based on the principles of scalar quantification of all 
handwriting characteristics and an empirical, inductive 
interpretation of these characteristics. Handwriting 
samples collected from 50 male students were obtained 
by dictating the same text to all Ss. 61 handwriting 
characteristics were correlated with 52 criterion variables 
gained from personality questionnaires and the Color 
Pyramid test. The analysis yielded 6 basic and 3 specific 
factors. A comparison of the results with other efforts in 
factor analysis of handwriting showed good agreement; 
however, it is suggested that more factors are probably 
involved which the restrictions of the sampling method 
did not bring out. (42 ref) —W. J. Koppitz. 

11104. Rajecki, D. W. & Wolfson, Charles. (U. 
Michigan, Inst. for Social Research) The rating of 
materials found in the mailbox: Effects of frequency of 
receipt. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1973(Spr), Vol. 37(1), 
110-114.—Examined the effect of repetition (1, 3, б, or 
10) on recipients’ reactions to 4 created words sent to 41 
male undergraduates over 10 days. Results indicate that 
Tepeated receipt of material can enhance recipients’ 
attitudes toward that material. 

11105. Reber, Arthur S. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 

York) On Psycho-linguistic Paradigms. Journal of Psy- 
cholinguistic Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 289-319. 
—Suggests that the lack of focus in psycholinguistic 

. research is the result of the lack of a dominant paradigm 


general cognitive theory, and a content approach 
evolving with the resurgence of a nativist position in 
- linguistic theory. Empirical, theoretical, and philosophi- 
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cal issues are discussed within the context of the 3 
approaches. It appears that the process orientation 
provides the most radical alternative, and it is believed 
that the Psycholinguistic field is moving in this direction. 
(72 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11106. Rogers, Robert. (State U. New York, Center 
for the Psychological Study of the Arts, Buffalo) On the 
metapsychology of poetic language: Modal ambiguity. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(1), 
61—74.—Discusses the Psychological insights of literary 
men. It is noted that these insights are rarely phrased so 
аз to warrant calling them hypotheses. The poetic 
language of Shakespeare, Robert Penn Warren, Coler- 
idge, Ella Freeman Sharpe, George Herbert, and others 
is examined. Topics covered include (a) language and 
mentation in poetry, (b) a digression on dirty words, and 
(c) modal ambiguity. Modal ambiguity is defined as a 
characteristic of any ambiguous structure—e.g., a word, 
phrase, or poem—reflecting or appealing to 1 or both of 
the 2 mentational modes: the primary and secondary 
processes. (43 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

11107. Schwartz, Tony. The responsive chord. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Anchor Press/Doubleday, 1973. xv, 
173 p. $6.95.— Presents a theory of modern instantane- 
ous communication based on the principle of "reso- 
nance,” the use of sounds to activate information already 
Stored in the brain of the receiver. Implications for 
education, political campaigning, advertising, and envi- 
ronmental planning are discussed. 

11108. Scott, Robert I. & Mills, John A. (U. 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Validating the per- 
mutational test of grammaticality. Language & Speech, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 110-122.—Investigated the per- 
mutational test of grammaticality which employs the 
notion of a kernel sentence, defined as subject-verb- 
object-qualifier (SVOQ). 3 experiments were conducted 
with a total of 65 university students. Results show: (a) 
an index measuring Progressive disruption of the kernel 
yielded Pearson zs of .65-.84 with mean numbers of 
grammatical judgments of the 23 permutations of SVOQ. 
(b) When the index of disruption was relatively low Ss 
tended to reinterpret the meaning of a permutation and 
judge it as grammatical. The nature of the qualifier and 
its point of interpolation were the determining factors. 
(c) When the index was relatively high, word order alone 
predicted mean grammatical judgments. (d) The level of 
meaningfulness of the constituent words of a sentence 
exerted a moderating influence on effect.—Journal 
abstract. 

11109. Sears, Robert R. & Lapidus, Deborah. (Stan- 
ford U.) Episodic analysis of novels. Journal of Psycholo- 
85, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 267-276.— escribes episodic 
analysis as the separation of a novel into its component 
episodes (ie. into short stories each of which has а 
unitary theme) in order to provide equivalent units for 
content analysis. Independent coders tend to show 2 
types of disagreement—transitional and segmental. 

either is serious for content analysis, and both may be 
minimized by some suggested ground rules. In a study of 
13 stylistically different books, intercoder reliability 
ranged from 76-94%. Variations in accuracy were clearly 
related to literary Style. Relevant information on the 
coding process and reliability, as well as data on the 
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number and length of episodes in the 13 books, are given 
in tabular form. Problems connected with reliable coding 
are discussed and some solutions are suggested. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11110. Siddiqi, Jawaid A.; Schwind, Hans-Ludwig & 
Voss, Hans-Georg. (U. Mainz, Psychological Inst., W. 
Germany) [Irrelevance of content—relevance of expres- 
sion: An experimental investigation on the determina- 
tion of content- and expression-factors in verbal 
communication.] (Germ) Zeitschrift fiir Experimentelle 
und Angewandte Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 20(3), 472-488. 
—wWiener and Mehrabian found that facial expression 
contributes 55%, verbal expression 38%, and content 
only 7% to Osgood's evaluative factor, when single words 
are judged. This analysis is extended for whole sentences 
and 2 of Osgood's factors, the evaluative factor (Good- 
-Bad) and the activity factor (Fast-Slow). 320 students 
evaluated each sentence, always 4 positive and 4 negative 
sentences in each category, on ll-interval scales. The 
materials were presented either taped, filmed, or video- 
taped; either expression congruent with content or 
expression disonant to content; in some artificial 
language or as control simply as printed text. Analysis of 
variance indicated that 90% of the total variance is 
determined by expressive factors. For evaluative sen- 
tences verbal expression was more important, for activity 
sentences facial expression informed better. (English & 
French summaries) (19 ref)—W. J. Koppitz. 

11111. Soliday, S. M. & Gardner, J. A. (North 
Carolina State U., Raleigh) Use of a response surface to 
optimize digital telecommunication systems. Ergonom- 
ics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(4), 423-433.— Describes a response 
surface-based technique for measuring and relating 
human perception to various degrees of complexity and 
cost of digital telecommunication systems. To illustrate 
the technique, the smallest letters that 9 male undergrad- 
uates could read were Ist determined for several 
Variations of a simulated digital TV system. The 
variations were created by changing the signal-to-noise 
Tatio and bandwidth of pictures in which the letters 
appeared. This procedure is equivalent to varying code 
length and sampling frequency, the 2 physical parame- 
ters of a digital system most relevant to the human O. A 
Tesponse surface based on the Ss’ performances was then 
generated, and the surface, in turn, was related to curves 
that showed how system complexity and cost varied with 
the physical parameters. (French & German summaries) 
—Journal abstract, 

11112. Stevens, James H.; Ruder, Kenneth Е. & Tew, 
Roy. (School for the Deaf & Blind, St. Augustine, Fla.) 
Speech discrimination in black and white children. 
Language & Speech, 1973(Арг), Vol. 16(2), 123-129. 
—Investigated the effect of dialect on speech discrimina- 
tion scores of 10 black and 10 white male 10th graders. 3 
black and 3 white public school teachers read the 
Kindergarten PB Word Lists which served as the stimuli 
for the speech discrimination tests. These words were 
Played back to each S at 3 different listening levels. Ss 
Were requested to write the words they heard. Results 
oe that both black and white Ss did significantly 
үт in their performances on speech discrimination 
ests When white teachers served as speakers. There was 
no significant difference between the performance of 
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black and white Ss when white teachers were speakers. . 
However, when black teachers served as speakers, black 
Ss performed significantly better than white Ss on the 
discrimination tests at the 2 levels.—Journal abstract. 

11113. Stevens, Warren D. (Indiana U., Audio-Visual 
Center) Educational media in social continuity and 
social change. Carnets de l'Enfance, 1973(Apr), Vol. 22, | 
26-44.— Discusses 2 educational questions: (a) whether 
TV can replace the mother as a mediator of culture, and. 
(b) whether some educational media are more effective 
than others. Both living and nonliving media of 
communication are considered as “mediators of culture” 
in the enculturative and acculturative processes. The 3 
educational processes examined are formation, informa- 
tion, and instruction. It is pointed out that the most - 
important role performed by human beings in the 
enculturation process is that of the infant's mother or ' 
mother surrogate. Other media of communication 
include fathers, elders, siblings, peers, teachers, toys, | 
tools, visual and audiovisual media, models, and audio | 
and audiolingual media. It is concluded that while TV. 
broadcasts can attract attention and arouse desires, they - 
cannot alone promote sufficient skill development. (16 
ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

11114. Tesser, Abraham; Rosen, Sidney & Waranch, . 
Ellen. (U. Georgia, Inst. for Behavioral Research) 
Communicator mood and the reluctance to transmit 
undesirable messages: The MUM effect. Journal of 
Communication, 1973(Sep), Vol. 23(3), 266-283.—Exam- 
ined the effects of mood on the transmission of good and \ 
bad news. 48 female Ss listened to a message intended 
for another S. They were subsequently placed into а 
pleasant or unpleasant mood. Results indicate that when 
Ss were confronted with the person for whom the 
message was intended their mood shifted in a directio; 
that was consistent with the affective nature of 
message—good news was communicated more fully an 
spontaneously than bad news—and Ss in an initially 
unpleasant mood communicated more spontaneously 
than Ss in a pleasant mood.—P. Federman. 

11115. Toms, E. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) The problem 
of negation. Communication & Cognition, 1971, Vol. 4(3), 
215-223.—Examines the problem of negation, first 
arguing that ordinary thinking presupposes negative 
facts, and that negative facts cannot be explained away 
linguistically. A paradox concerning negative facts is 
explained, and it is argued that standard theories of 
negation fail to dispose of the paradox. A solution in line 
with the Ist argument is advanced and some difficulties 
incurred by this solution are discussed. (French & 
German abstracts)—Journal abstract. 

11116. Vandamme, F. (State U., Ghent, Belgium) An 
interpretation of negation as exclusion. Communication 
& Cognition, 1971, Vol. 4(3), 225-237.—Isolates an 
abstract structure which is believed to be present in all 
kinds of exclusion negation. It is shown that this 
structure can be found in several phenomena which 
commonly are called negative. This structure occurs in 
the pragmatic individual and social context as well as ir 
the wants and conceptual context. In these last 2 fields 
one can speak of an interiorization of the pragmatica 
negation.—Journal abstract. 
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= 11117. Voicu, Maria. (Academy of Social & Political 
| Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Experimental studies of verbal communication in 7 to 
| 11 year old school children.] (Fren) Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales-Serie de Psychologie, 1973, Vol. 17(1), 
1—75.—20 5-рег$оп groups of children discussed either 
lected themes or self-selected ones. Tape recordings 
analyzed. With increasing age, speech rate de- 
and fewer interruptions and fewer deviations 

Boon assigned conversational themes occurred. With 


| increasing age also, statements became longer, more 
xa 


roblems were raised, and more comments of an abstract 
| and logical nature were made.—C. Mayo. 

— 11118. Wason, P. C. (University Coll., Psycholinguis- 
tics Research Unit, London, England) in real life 
"negatives are false. Communication & Cognition, 1971, 
Vol. 4(3), 239-253.— Covers the psychological problem 
| of negation. Negatives do not usually cause difficulty in 
| daily life, but in laboratory tasks the Ss tend to adopt 
| computer-like operations in order to avoid considering 
_ them directly. This apparent paradox may be resolved by 
an interpretation of the fact that, in verification tasks, 
true affirmatives are easier than false affirmatives, but 
_ false negatives easier than true negatives. Formal models 
ОЁ negation explain the coding processes responsible for 
| this interaction, but ignore the fact that the “false 
| negative,” rather than the “true negative,” approximates 
| to linguistic usage. The “false negative” is analogous to 
_ the negative which corrects a Preconception rather than 
one which maintains a truth. It is suggested that the 
serial operations, which the Ss adopt in verification tasks, 
| are an attempt to recover the preconception which is not 
| explicit. (42 ref) —/ournal abstract. 

С 11119. Weigel, Russell Н. & Jessor, Richard. (U. 
| Colorado) Television and adolescent conventionality: 
| An exploratory study. 
-.1973(Spr), Vol. 37(1), 76— 


ther respects.—Journal abstract, 

11120. Weinberger, Martin, Getting the quota sample 
ight. Journal of Advertising Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
13(5), 69—72.—Suggests that in the process of selecting 

jual sıze quotas for a group of communities, distortions 
оѓ the positions of the quota groups within the communi- 

ез may occur, thus biasing the final sample. 

11121. Winter, Е 


experiment of individual attitude respon: 
of Marketing Research, 1973(May), 


were facial tissues, 
and a common 
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household cleaning product. 453 housewives from 
Indiana served as Ss in a large-scale laboratory experi- 
ment designed to simulate a realistic environment and to 
offer a high degree of control over measurement and 
experimental procedures. Ss received a maximum of 4 
advertising exposures during the 4-wk study. A cross 
section analysis of the data revealed that only the Ist and 
2nd exposures provided a significant level of attitude 
change. A combined analysis of the 4 exposure periods 
supports the hypotheses of decreasing marginal effective- 
ness of advertising exposures. Results indicate that past 
exposures, brand familiarity, and prior attitude are 
significantly related to attitudinal response. While 
exposure did alter the values and perceptions of those 
who were unfamiliar with the brand, it had little effect on 
those who had been exposed previously or those who 
were familiar with the brand. (16 ref)—A4. M. Berg. 
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11122. Adcock, C. J. Review of Peter Saville, The 
British Standardization of the 16 РЕ. New Zealand 
Psychologist, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(1), 43-44.—Recommends 
the use of British norms until specific New Zealand data 
are available. The provision of such norms is regarded as 
a temporary measure, and it is suggested that distribu- 
tion-free norms should be ultimately established. 

11123. Ahmad, M. Н. (Magadh U., Bodh-Gaya, 
India) Religiosity as a function of rigidity and anxiety. 
Indian Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 7(2), 49-50.—Administered the Wesley Rigidity 
Scale, the Religiosity scale, and L. Sinha's 1971 Compre- 
hensive Test of Anxiety to 120 male graduate students. 
Religiosity was found to be a positive correlate of rigidity 
and anxiety (p < .001).—Journal abstract. 

11124. Assagioli, Roberto. The act of will. New York, 
N.Y.: Viking, 1973. x, 278 p. $10.—Extends the author's 
development of a comprehensive psychological fi- 
eld—psychosynthesis—into a detailed practical hand- 

k on the understanding and training of the human 
will. The will is considered the core of human existence 
and its synthesis with love to be one of the highest of 
human achievements. The nature of the will, the stages 
of willing, and practical exercises for will development 
are discussed. Я 

11125. Bak, Robert С. (Montefiore Hosp. & Medical 
Center, New York, N.Y.) Being in love and object loss. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(1), 
1-8.—Proposes that "being in love" is often preceded by 
separation or by an important object loss—real, wur 
nary, or threatened—or by 1 of the numerous losses ol 
object representations that lead to melancholia. It Is 
noted that the love and suicide motif is an old one in 
history and literature. The lover gives up life to prove 
worthy of being loved, or to be united with the love 
object in death. It is also noted that the perfect 
compromise between love and death is sexual gratifica- 
tion. It is concluded that this token death in the orgastic 
experience is the main safeguard against the destruction 
of the self and the object world. (19 ref)—C. Кои 

11126. Bhushan, L. I. (Bhagalpur U., India) A study o! 
leadership preference in relation to authoritarianism 
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and intolerance of ambiguity. Journal of the Indian 
Academy of Applied Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(1-2), 34-38. 
—Hypothesized that a preference for a democratic form 
of leadership would be negatively related to authoritar- 
janism and intolerance of ambiguity in 400 male 
undergraduates. A 30-item leadership preference scale 
measuring the preference for authoritarian vs democratic 
leadership, and Indian versions of the California F Scale 
and S. Budner's Intolerance of Ambiguity scale were 
administered to all Ss. Results support the hypothesis 
(0 < .01). (36 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11127. Bleikher, V. M. & Burlachuk, L. F. [Some 
theoretical concepts of projective methods їп 
personality studies іп foreign psychology and 
pathopsychology: A survey of the literature.] (Russ) 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(5), 
751-162.—Reviews the theoretical concepts behind the 2 
basic projective tests most widely used in foreign 
psychology: the Rorschach and TAT. Ist experiences in 
the Soviet Union with the TAT testify to its practical 
value, although its reliability still has to be decided. 
Foreign interpretative schemes for the Rorschach are 
unacceptable, and even clinical-diagnostic criteria are 
different. Critical analysis of these schemes and creation 
of new ones valid for Russia are necessary for their wider 
use. (39 ref)—J. Larsen. 

11128. Bolland, O. Nigel. (Colgate U.) Mannoni and 
Fanon: The psychology of colonization and the decoloni- 
zation of the personality. New Scholar, 1973, Vol. 4(1), 
29-50.— Contrasts 2 different views of the personality of 
the colonized. One maintains an interaction between the 
separate personalities of the colonized and colonizer, the 
other that personality cannot be evaluated as something 
distinct from the colonial situation. The implications of 
these for the methods and outcome of decolonization are 
pursued.—Journal summary. 

11129. Bottenberg, E. H. & Wehner, E. G. (U. 
Würzburg, W. Germany) [Suggestibility: Il. Some 
Personality and achievement correlates of the Wuerz- 
burg Suggestibility Test (WST).] (Germ) Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Nov), Vol. 
218), 282-288.—Reports correlations between WST 
Scores and various other tests in 12-14 yr old girls. With 
Tespect to a self-judgment scale (n — 58) scores on the 
WST correlated with a factor analytically identified 
Teadiness for social affiliation (help-seeking behavior) 
and with anxiety-worry. In judgment by peers (n. = 92) 
qoobestibility correlated with a factorial trend towards 
Orgetfulness-distractibility. Rorschach data (m = 71) 
Showed correlations with cognitive field-dependency and 
н Corresponding cognitive control principle of personali- 
Y. No correlations appeared between WST scores and 
Memory for complex visual information and some 
ыру factors commonly associated with the sugges- 
ibility stereotype. Suggestibility is viewed as largely 
т шеа by personality and as such a consequence of 
d individual socialization processes. (36 ref) —H- 
- Euler. 

c 11130. Bowers, Kenneth S. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
саа) Situationism in psychology: An analysis and a 
е. Psychological Review, 1973(Sep), Vol. 80(5), 
Meum 36.—Critically analyzes the current tendency to 

count for human behavior largely in terms of the 
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situation in which it occurs. This trend in effect 
substitutes a more or less behavioristic account of 
personality for a severely-taxed trait conception. Al- 
though it is undoubtedly true that behavior is more 
situation-specific than trait theory had acknowledged, it 
is argued that situations are more person-specific than is 
commonly recognized. Metaphysical, psychological, and 
methodological assumptions and biases of situationism - 
which have rendered it inattentive to the importance of 
the person in personality research are discussed. An 
interactionist account of personality is presented as an 
alternative to both a trait and a situationist position. (3 p 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11131. Buelens, J. (State U., Ghent, Belgium) Nega- 
tion in Freud. Communication & Cognition, 1971, Vol. 
4(3), 179-186.—Discusses the several innovations on 
negation introduced by Freud. Negation is a cognitive 
act by which a judgment is passed over presentations 
(their existence, their usefulness for the ego). Negation 
gets a double function in Freud’s theory: (a) sociomoral, 
because it will have to determine what is acceptable to 
the ego and what is not; and (b) epistemological, because 
negation will decide what belongs to objective reality 
and what to subjective —C. Kokkinis. 

11132. Bugard, P. (Henri-Rousselle Hosp., Paris, 
France) [Dream from a structural and linguistic view- 
point: Communication.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 
1972, Vol. 4(4), 755-770.—Presents dreams from a 
structural and linguistic perspective. According to Freud, 
the dream is (a) the transformation of ideas into pictures, 
(b) a means of entertaining sleep, and (c) the realization 
of a desire. In order to understand the significance of a 
dream, a decoding process is necessary. Herein rests the 
problem of language. The various contents of a dream 
reveal opposite forces, which constitute some dynamic 
structures. Discussed within the overall context de- 
scribed above are symbolism of dreams, language and 
structures of mythology, and language and structures of 
dreams. It is concluded that (a) the function of language 
rests on the problem of understanding individual 
personality and (b) the world of the spoken word is one 
of subjectivity—C. Kokkinis. 

11133. Chauhan, №. S.; Tiwari, Govind & Khattar, 
Indu. (Agra Coll., India) Anxiety as a function of 
intelligence and adjustment. Indian Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 70), 69-72.—Found 
that anxiety varied inversely with intelligence in 96 
female undergraduates. No interaction between intelli- 
gence and adjustment was evident.—Journal abstract. 


11134. Coan, W.; Fairchild, Marcia T. & 
Dobyns, Zipporah P. (U. Arizona) Dimensions of 
rienced control. Journal of Social Psychology, 


1973(0cd, Vol. 91(1), 53-60.—Factor analyzed an 
inventory of 130 items designed to tap many facets of 
experienced control. 18 oblique factors were derived. 
Correlations with other measures included in a 6-hr 
personality battery were consistent with the interpreta- 
tions assigned to the factors. 3 item analyses and another 
factor analysis were undertaken for the purpose of 
developing a revised inventory that contained refined 
and expanded scales for 7 factors. The dimensions 
measured by the revised Personal Opinion Survey were 
related to intellectual performance, problems of weight 
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control, marihuana usage, and various patterns of 

- psychological dependence in the college populations 

- studied.—Journal abstract. 

11135. George, E. I. & Devadas, Rajalakshmi. (Kerala 

_U., Trivandrum, India) Manifest anxiety as a function of 
birth order. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied 

- Psychology, 1971, Vol. 8(1-2), 39-40. —Administered the 

Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale to 40 firstborn and 40 
later-born secondary school students (mean age 14.60 
and 14.32, respectively). Results support the hypothesis 

that firstborn Ss would have higher anxiety scores than 
later-born Ss.—L. Gorsey. 

| 11136. Joynt, Robert J. (U. Rochester, Strong 

Memorial Hosp.) Phrenology in New York State. New 
York State Journal of Medicine, 1973(Oct), Vol. 73(19), 
2382-2384.— Presents the history of phrenology from its 
conceptualization by Franz Joseph Gall in the early 

. 1800's and its popularization by the Fowler family in 
New York in the 1820's and 1830's to a gradual waning 
in interest in this "science" of determining personality by 
the structure of the head in the 1850's. 

11137. Kleinfeld, J. S. (U. Alaska, Inst. of Social, 
Economic & Government Research, Fairbanks) Effects 
of nonverbally communicated personal warmth on the 
‘intelligence test performance of Indian and Eskimo 
adolescents. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 91(1), 149-150.— This study examined the influence 
of nonverbally communicated personal warmth on the 
WAIS performance of 15 Athabascan Indian and 
Eskimo high school students from remote Alaskan 
villages. Personal warmth communicated throu; physi- 
cal closeness, smiling, and a mutually seated posture 
resulted in increased intelligence test scores,—Author 
abstract. 

11138. Krug, Samuel E. & Kulhavy, Raymond W. 
(Inst. for Personality & Ability Testing, Test Services 
Div, Champaign, Iil.) Personality differences across 
regions of the United States. Journal of Social Psycholo- 
ВА 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 73—19.—Administered the 16 

F to 6,444 men and women in 36 States, representing 6 
major geographical regions throughout the U.S. Over 
and above the significant differences which existed 
between regional profiles at the primary factor level, 3 
main components appeared to account for an apprecia- 
ble portion of group differences. 2 of these components 
appear related to demographic characteristics of the 
regions: creative productivity with level of industrializa- 
tion and interpersonal isolation with population density. 
—Author abstract, 

11139. Lao, Rosina C. (East Carolina U.) Important 
factors in internal-external belief among male adults. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 
159-160.—Attempted to determine the crucial factors in 
internal-external expectancy (I-E) for male adults. Social 
learning theory states that expectancies are determined 
by one's experience. With increasing age a person gains 
more control and sees more clearly the consequences of 
his own action. Thus, it was hypothesized that (a) an 
adult's personal experiences are more important than his 
background in his I-E belief, and (b) an adult's later 
experiences are more important than his earlier experi- 
ences in his I-E belief, А questionnaire consisting of 
information on the 55 background, childhood and 
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college experiences, and Rotter’s Internal-External 
Control Scale were administered to 99 white male 
upperclassmen volunteers. Single and multiple regression 
analyses support both hypotheses beyond the .05 level. 
—Author abstract. 

11140. Laplanche, Jean. [Moral and social norms, 
their impact on the topic under discussion.] (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(17-18), 
995-1005.—Discusses the Oedipus complex and the 
origin of the superego with reference to specific writings 
of Freud and Melanie Klein. 

11141. Loewald, Hans W. Оп internalization. 
International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(1), 
9-17.—Proposes that the concept of internalization helps 
us to approach the question of how psychic structure and 
psychic functioning, in the individual, come about and 
how they are maintained and developed. (20 ref) 

11142, Marcus, S. & Dabija, Anca. (Academy of 
Social & Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucha- 
rest, Romania) [Some considerations concerning stu- 
dents’ perception of creativity in plastics.] (Romn) 
Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 17(2), 125-134.—Pres- 
ents 2 psychological tests—a free-choice and an associa- 
tive test—applied in order to investigate high school 
students’ motivation and associativeness in artistic 
receptivity. (French summary)—E. Gulian. 

11143. Masson, H. (U. Liége, Inst. of Psychology & 
Sciences of Education, Belgium) [The leader in child- 
ren's groups: A study of the personalities of young boys 
living in school: 11.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie 
Scolaire et d'Orientation, 1973(Jul), Vol. 22(3), 102-147. 
—Studied characteristics of leaders in groups of 10-12 yr 
old children. Questionnaire responses indicate that 
nonleaders judge the leader (a) to be of superior 
intelligence, (b) to behave sympathetically in social 
settings, and (c) to have the ability to command others. 
This portrait varies with the developmental level of the 
group members, the behavioral style of the group 
teacher, and the purpose of the group. Scores of 12 
leaders were compared to those of 12 nonleaders on the 
Rorschach, Murrays TAT, the Rosenzweig test of 
frustration, drawings of the family, and the WISC. These 
comparisons indicate that leaders are superior to 
nonleaders (a) in checking their emotions, (b) in 
successfully handling new situations, and (c) in conform- 
ing to the needs of the group. (English summary)—D. 
Fishken. 

11144. May, Rollo. Response to Morell’s “Love and 
Will: А feminist critique.” Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 13(2), 47-50.— Discusses С. 
Morell’s (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 6) criticism of the 
author's book Love and Will. It is admitted that the work 
does suffer from unintentional sex prejudice and revi- 
sions which will be made in a future work are noted. It is 
insisted, however, that biology does affect behavior and 
contribute to differences between men and women. 

11145. McKinney, John Paul. (Michigan State U.) The 
Structure of behavioral values of college students. 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 235-244. 
— Factor analyzed 744 undergraduates' social desirabili- 
ty ratings for 95 questionnaire items. Results yielded 9 
factors of behavioral values. The questionnaire was 
comprised of the universe of responses given by an 
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earlier sample of Ss to the incomplete sentence stems, “I 
would be ashamed of myself if . . ." and "I am proud of 
myself When . . . .” Thus, the items were not preselect- 
ed on any theoretical basis, but were established 
empirically as the stated behavioral values of a group of 
college students. The resulting factors included both 
competence and moral values, personal and interperson- 
al values, and subject and object values—Journal 
abstract. 

11146. Mixson, Bob; Brodsky, Stanley & Stuart, Jim. 
(U. California, Counseling Center, Berkeley) The WAYTE 
drawing procedure in personality assessment. Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 13(2), 61-71. 
—Administered the — Who-Are-You-Time-Extension 
(WAYTE) to 34 female undergraduates and 21 female 
graduate students. Ss were asked to describe and to draw 
themselves as they had been, as they currently see 
themselves, as they would like to be, and as they believe 
they will be in the future. Another group of 79 male and 
female undergraduates were administered the Machover 
Draw-A-Person Test for comparison. 4 scoring proce- 
dures were followed. The 4 drawings of each S were 
discriminated at better than chance levels by judges 
having no knowlege of the Ss. The high incidence of 
spontaneous written labels and comments in the draw- 
ings is discussed.—R. S. Albin. 

11147. Mohan, Vidhu & Kumar, Dalip. (Punjab U., 
Chandigarh, India) Semantic differential measurement 
of the effect of suggestion on aesthetic choices in 
different personality groups. Indian Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 7(2), 51-55.—20 male 
and 12 female undergraduates with extreme scores on 
the Extraversion and Neuroticism scales of the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory were asked for their aesthetic 
preferences for 15 TAT cards. 10 days later, suggestions 
Were offered to Ss indicating the opposite of their 
preferences. The suggestions were effective in changing 
the preferences of Ss, but no personality differences were 
found. (15 ref}—Journal abstract. 

11148, Morell, Carolyn. Love and Will: A feminist 
critique. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1973(Spr), 
Vol. 13(2), 35-46.—Considers that R. May’s sensitivity 
and humanity do not protect him from sexist assump- 
tions about the inherent temperamental differences 
between the sexes. It is proposed that May presents a 
simplistic “anatomy is destiny” explanation of the 
Telationship between body and behavior while ignoring 
Power relationships between the sexes. May's lack of 
understanding for stereotyping, role constraints, and the 
lack of sexual equality pervading Western society 15 
discussed. It is concluded that his basically sound ideas 
about human nature will not, in themselves, bring about 
changes iri caring relationships.—R. S. Albin. 

11149. Nandy, Ashis. (Centre for the Study of 
Developing Societies, Delhi, India) Motives, modernity, 
эя entrepreneurial competence. Journal of Social 

Sychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 127-136.—Studied 67 
entrepreneurs and 48 nonentrepreneurs from 2 subcul- 
tures in India. Results show that while need for 
achievement, need for power, efficacy, and overall 
modernity were positively correlated with entry mto 
nterprise, a factor analytically derived scale of entrepre- 
neurial competence correlated with only education and 
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religious modernity. Need for affiliation showed по M 
association with either entry or competence. Results are | 
consistent with the hypothesis that the social and 
psychological skills required by entrepreneurial compe- 
tence are different from those required by entry into 
entrepreneurial activity. The subcultural differences in 
correlates of competence were suggestive, but not | 
significant. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11150. Onofrei, Adriana. (Academy of Social & 
Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Roma- 
nia) [Characteristics of preadolescent anxious behavior ! 
and the circumstances which intervene with their 
occurrence.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. | 
17(2), 175-188.—Studied 122 12-15 yr old pupils from 
Tth, 8th, and 9th grades. Different levels and forms of 
anxiety at this age are reported: failure anxiety, non 

sumus, competition, and the role of complex psycho- 
traumatic factors (familial, scholastic, physical) that have 
reciprocal interaction in determining and increasing 
anxiety. (French summary) (20 ref)—E. Gulian. 

11151. Osborne, John W. (U. Alberta, Faculty of 
Education, Edmonton, Canada) Extraversion, neuroti- 
cism and word-arousal. British Journal of Psychology, - 
1973(Nov), Vol. 64(4), 559-562.— Examined the relation- — 
ship between extraversion, neuroticism, and rated word- 
arousal. 32 female and 15 male 22-28 yr old undergradu- 
ates served as Ss. High-arousal word ratings correlated 
with neuroticism (p < .05). High neurotics rated high- 
arousal words as more arousing than' low neurotics 
(p< .05). Extraverts rated low-arousal words as more 
arousing than introverts (р < 05). The association’ 
between high-arousal word ratings and neuroticism but 
not introversion suggests that rated word-arousal is 
primarily an index of emotionality which may not lead to 
the cortical arousal associated with neural consolidation. 
—Journal abstract. 

Ert Paramesh, C. R. (Presidency Coll., Madras, 
India) Value orientation of creative high school stu- 
dents. Journal of the Indian Academy of Applied Psycholo- 

„ 1971, Vol. 8(1-2), 46-49.—Administered M. A. 
Wallach and N. Kogan’s 1965 measures of creativity and 


a measure of theoretical and aesthetic values derived 


the Study of Values to 216 male high school 
боп Results support the hypothesis that creative 
individuals have higher theoretical and aesthetic values 
than less creative individuals. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 
11153. Pavelcu, Vasile. (Al I. Сша U., Jassy, 
Romania) [On motivation of scientific creativity.] 
(Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(2), 149-154. 


ЖЕ chological investigations on intelligence, thought 


i т the unconscious have not succeeded to reveal 
Mu cpi the nature and dynamics of human creativi- 
. The creative act can be revealed and understood only 
by the motivational dynamics of personality. D. Е. 
Berlyne's conception on the 2 forms of curiosity 
(explorative and epistemic) are critically examined and 
their importance for scientific creativity revealed. 
(French summary)—C. Facaoaru. — р c 
11154. Páricková, Izolda. (Comenius U., Philosophical 
Faculty, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [The influence of 
activity and passivity in relation to anxiety on the 
performance in TAT.] (Slok) Psychologica: Zbornik 
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i 
Filozofickej Fakulty U. Komenského, 1971, Vol. 22(11), 
109-125.—Administered the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
scale to 60 college students (average age, 20 yrs; 
minimum IQ, 115). Ss then completed the TAT. Findings 
indicate no relationship between Ss' anxiety and the 
| production of longer or shorter, better or weaker stories. 
| Anxiety was a motivating factor in improving perform- 
| ance on the TAT only in mutual relation to passivity, 
igher intelligence, and relative psychophysical maturity. 
(Russian & German summaries)—English summary. 
_ 11155. Reddy, І. К. & Rao, P. Rama. (Sri Venkates- 
wara U., Tirupati, India) Product purchase dimensions 
| in relation to certain aspects of personality. Journal of 
the Indian Academy of Applied Psychology, 1971, Vol. 
| 8(1-2), 41-45.—Administered the Guilford-Martin In- 
"ventory of factors САМІМ and a 9-point rating scale 
| measuring 4 product purchase dimensions (cost, quality, 
place of purchase, and manufacturer) for each of 5 
| produets to 100 17-21 yr old college students. No 
“significant relationship between personality type and 
product purchase factors was found. The order of 
preference for product purchase dimensions was signifi- 
ant (quality, manufacturer, cost, and place of purchase). 
—L, Gorsey. 
11156. Regelski, Thomas A. (State U. New York, 
Fredonia) Self-actualization in creating and responding 
о art. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
| 13(4), 57-68.—Discusses the role of the arts and the 
j| artist in human existence. Art is considered as а 
I. facilitator of personal growth, and the artist as a self- 
| [шшш human being with unique capabilities and 
skills. 

11157. Royce, James E. (Seattle U.) Does person or 
self imply dualism? American Psychologist, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 28(10), 883-886.— Contends that most psychologists 
[| erroneously equate any philosophical theory of the 
KL Person with a mind-body dualism, and have misunder- 
stood or ignored the antidualistic tradition of Aristotle. It 
5 argued that the self or person is a whole, distinctive, 
pehaving organism with both subjective and objective 
aspects. 
11158. Rule, Janice. The actor's identity crises: 
|Postanalytic reflections of an actress. International 
Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
2(1), 51—76.—Focuses on the recurrent identity crises in 
the acting profession illustrating, through use of real 
examples, the hazards that emanate from the psychologi- 
cal work of the creative actor. Because the fine actor 
seeks in himself regression, splitting of the ego, expanded 
ego boundaries, and full, although temporary, identifica- 
tion with the stage character he is portraying, he is often 
forced unconsciously into giving up and manipulating a 
great deal of his own identity. Reinforcement of the 
actor’s character role on and off the Stage, the concurrent 
weakening of ego boundaries, and reality testing are 
examined. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11159. Segal, Bernard. (Murray State U.) Sensation 
seeking and anxiety: Assessment of responses to 
specific stimulus situations. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 135-138. 
—Investigated findings of research which indicate the 
presence of a personality dimension identified as 
sensation seeking. Sensation seekers have been charac- 
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terized as seeking a level of optimal stimulation, 
evidenced in thrill-oriented types of behavior. This study 
with 127 undergraduates sought to determine if there was 
a relationship between sensation seeking and anxiety 
level. It was expected that sensation Seeking would not 
be accompanied by an increase in tension. Results tend 
to confirm that expectation, thus providing some degree 
of additional validity to the concept of sensation seeking 
as a specific personality dimension.—Journal abstract. 

11160. Smith, Brewster. (U. California, Santa Cruz) 
On self-actualization: A transambivalent examination of 
a focal theme in Maslow's psychology. Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 13(2), 17-33. 
— Discusses A. Maslow's theories from a personal point 
of view. Methodological, theoretical, and definitional 
difficulties with self-actualization concepts are cited. A 
reconstruction of selfhood that includes more of the 
reality of human nature is presented. (20 ref) 

11161. Stinnette, Charles R. (Phillips U., Graduate 
Seminary) The use of drama as a means of self-insight. 
Religious Education, 1973(Nov), Vol. . 68(6), 708—714. 
—Suggests that drama, whether in classical or pathetic 
forms, or as liturgy or play, leads to self-knowledge. 
Understanding drama in its various forms increases 
awareness of the uses of role playing. 

11162. van Rillaer, Jacques. [The meaning of human 
aggression according to Freud.] (Fren) Revue de 
Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 
3-22.—Presents the view that Freud’s contributions to 
understanding aggression have been very significant. 
According to Freud when aggression occurs, the ego, 
narcissism, and the death wish are involved. Whenever 
the ego’s pretensions are threatened or when it is 
frustrated, aggression will occur. A major contribution 
was making us aware of the multiple meanings of 
behavior.—S. S. Marzolf. 

11163. Wiener, Yoash. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Task ego-involvement and self-esteem as moderators of 
situationally devalued self-esteem. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 225-232.— Conducted 
2 experiments to investigate the effects of situationally 
devalued self-esteem and 2 levels of task involvement on 
performance on a word-sorting task. In Exp I, 48 male 
undergraduates completed an 8-min pretest and were 
told either that they had done poorly or acceptably. Ss 
then completed a 35-min real test under high or low 
involvement conditions (which stressed or did not stress 
the importance of the task). In Exp II, 60 undergraduates 
completed the same tests but only self-esteem was 
manipulated. A chronic self-esteem measure derived 
from a self-assurance scale, was administered to all Ss 
(see PA, Vol. 43:3188) Results indicate increased 
productivity in the high involvement and high self- 
esteem conditions, Suggesting that protection of self- 
concept effects occurred (i.e, performance will be 
increased); however, productivity was not decreased in 
the low conditions, indicating a failure of self-consisten- 
cy effects to emerge. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11164. Williams, John D. & Kelleher, John H. (U. 
North Dakota, Center for Teaching & Learning) Con- 
ceptual systems and philosophical orientation. Journal 
of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 261-266.—Admin- 
istered the Conceptual Systems Test (CST) and the Ross 
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Educational Philosophical Inventory (REPI) to 152 
undergraduates in elementary education. Ss were then 
classified into 1 of 4 conceptual systems, or considered to 
be an admixture. An analysis of variance was performed 
on each of the REPI scales: Idealism, Realism, Pragma- 
tism, and Existentialism. Significance was found among 
the conceptual systems on each philosophical subtest. 
System ] Ss (who were most concrete on a concrete 
abstract continuum) had the highest mean on the 
Idealism subtest; System 2 Ss (who were only slightly 
more abstract than System 1 Ss) were higher on the 
remaining 3 philosophical subtests. The highest correla- 
tion occurring among the CST and the REPI occurred 
between Divine Fate Control and Idealism (7.53). 
—Journal abstract. 
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11165. Guidelines for psychologists 
conducting growth groups. American Psychologist, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 28(10), 933.—Presents guidelines devel- 
oped by the American Psychological Association Board 
of Professional Affairs concerning (a) entry into a 
growth or encounter group, (b) the screening interview, 
(с) the role of the group leader in educational and 
psychotherapeutic groups, and (d) the welfare of the 
participant when growth groups are used for research or 
exploration of human potential_—A. Olson. 

11166. Baker, E. Jo. (Georgia Inst. of Technology) 
The mental health associate: One year later. Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 9(3), 203-214. 
—Examines changes that occurred over a 1-уг interval 
among a group of mental health associates who repre- 
sented some of the first graduates of 2-yr programs. Data 
from an additional group of graduates who entered the 
field 1 yr later are included. Various comparisons are 
made, e.g., personal data, career objectives, obstacles 
encountered, utilization by agencies, and the perceived 
characteristics of work situations that provided or failed 
lo provide satisfactory working conditions.—Journal 
abstract. 

11167. Banshchikov, V. M.; Masliev, А. T. & 
Obukhova-Sharapova, O. Ya. [Medical psychology: A 
program for medical schools.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropa- 
tologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(1), 138-142.—Summa- 
rizes the experience of teaching medical psychology in 
cd Schools (mainly at the First Moscow E 
echenov Medical School) and discusses (a) the place 
M significance of medical psychology in the general 
үш for preparing Soviet physicians, (b) the distribu- 

ion of course hours in the different sections, and (c) the 
Beneral content of the sections.—J. Larsen. 
a 11168. Barber, William H. & Lurie, Hugh J. (Eastern 
ashington State Coll.) Designing an experientially 
2 sed continuing education program. American Journal 
ur p chiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 1148-1150. 
ud on 'experience in leading continuing education 
ux Shops for various mental health workers, the use of 
seperiential learning techniques in such programs 1s 
ax ummended. It is considered that these methods will 
ориза attitude change, personal involvement, and 
development. of specific clinical skills. Elements of 
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design that are essential to all such training programs are 
outlined, including techniques used in sensitivity groups 
and examples of 2 possible workshop formats.—Journal | 
abstract. 

11169. Barr, Norman I. & Zunin, Leonard M. The role 
of the psychiatrist in the military service. Psychiatric 
Opinion, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 17-19. 

11170. Benedek, Elissa P. (Ypsilanti State Hosp, — 
York Woods Center, Mich.) Training the woman 
resident to be a psychiatrist. American Journal of — 
Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 1131-1135.—Focus- - 
es on personal experience to illustrate the point that 
women are not accorded the same consideration as other 
minorities and that, for women, the residency period — 
may be one of loneliness and misunderstanding. It is 
observed that women have as much to learn from men as | 
men from women, and it is concluded that if there are 
enough women staff members to make it possible, each 
woman and man in a residency program should have | 
some personal supervisory experience with а woman 
staff supervisor.—Journal abstract. n" 

11171. Berger, Joseph. A psychiatric residency in the — 
U.S.A. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol | 
123(574), 307-309.—Summarizes the wide variety of 
training programs found at medical schools, universities, — 
clinics, psychiatry departments of large city hospitals, 
and state hospitals. Training takes 3 yrs and internship is | 
no longer required. The Ist yr is usually devoted to 
inpatient work, with initial patient examinations, super- 
vision of management with drugs, and conduct of group 
therapy. The following 2 yrs are usually devoted to | 
outpatient work, often with diversified experience at 
other hospitals or possibly a period of independent 


research.—R. L. Sulzer. 
11172. Bernachon, P. [Two physicians? Only о 


patient.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(5) 
949-954.—Discusses the dilemma that arises when а 
patient's illness is so mysterious that its treatment and 
cure depend almost solely on the individual competence 
of several physicians, whose knowledge is perpetually 
outdated due to the rapid development of new tech- 
niques. The modern teaching of medicine has separated 
physicians into various specialities, each precluding 
sufficient knowledge of other divisions of medicine. One 
possible way to counteract this division among physi- 
cians would be a program of cooperation and communi- 
cation among all specialists who are dealing with à 
common patient.—C. Kokkinis. 

11173. Berscheid, Eilen; Baron, Robert S.; Dermer, 
Marshall & Libman, Mark. (U. Minnesota) Anticipating 
informed consent: An empirical approach. American 
Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(10), 913-925.— Discusses 
the American Psychological Association's ethical stand- 
ards concerning the misleading of Ss with regard to 
experimental purposes or procedures, and proposes & 
“role-play sampling" procedure by which S's likelihood 
of consent to (and thereby the “reasonableness” of) а 
proposed experimental procedure can be determined in 
advance of actual experimentation. The procedure was 
tested with freshmen and sophomores (N = 106) drawn 
from the same college population used in 6 published 
social psychological experiments. Ss examined the 
experimental procedures used originally in each expert 
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ment and indicated their "willingness to consent" to only in the public sector, where salary administration іѕ 
ly. 4 of the 6 experiments had standardized. 
ici ;2 were 11178. Cumming, Robert G. & Katz, Francis R, (U. 


nstressful. The effect of varying amounts and kinds of Illinois Hosp.) Learning psychiatry at your neighbor- 
ormation about each experiment upon consent rates hood theater. Psychiatric Forum, 1973(Sum), Vol. 3(2), 
s also examined. Results show both the stress and 34-37.—Explores the use of feature films in teaching 
| information factors significantly affected consent rates. Psychiatry, based upon the concept that teaching and 
| Evidence is presented which Suggests that the role-play — learning are increased when they are enjoyable exercises, 


graduates of the 2 
at the University 
problems of гезеаг 


— Teste 
| personality 
subculture 


g it, is Suggested. 


7, 


issouri, Columbia) The effect 
n the empathic ability of potential effects of Bovernment guidelines for the 
sychology, recruitment of female and minority professionals are 
rried out an inservice discussed.—A. Olson. 
„psychiatric aides and 10 11181. Daubs, J. (Massachusetts Coll. of Optometry) 
ї of a state mental hospital. The mental health crisis in ophthalmology. American 
Ost were females. 2 2-hr Journal of Optometry & Archives of American Academy of 
ed on interpersonal relation- Optometry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 50(10), 816-822.— Considers 
Observation, and understand- the level of job satisfaction as one factor to be considered 
and that of others. Methods іп evaluating occupational health. Absenteeism, injury, 
B, and training tapes. longevity, mobility, and occupational mortality rates are 


Of a training program 
"Psychiatric aides. Journal 


of Community Р: 
я 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 431-43 T d 


(21 ref) —1. Davi 
(American Psychological 
) Sex and salary. American 


Experiences encountered in showing and discussing View 
From the Bridge and Knife in the Water are described, 

11179. Cumming, Robert G. & Soloway, Harry J. The 
incarcerated psychiatrists. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 631-632.—Presents a 
reflection on a l-yr residency in a large county jail by 
several 2nd-yr psychiatric residents which began with 
lofty senses of morality and ended in frustration, fear, 
and anger. Unreconcilable issues which faced the 
residents (e.g, whether or not psychotropic medicine 
should be given) are discussed. 

11180. Cummings, Tena & Cates, Judith N. (Coopera- 
tive College Placement Registry, Washington, D.C.) 
Placement report: 1972. American Psychologist, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 28(10), 930-932. — Presents the 4th ina 
series of reports on job placements listed in American 
Psychological Association (APA) publications and re- 
Bional conventions during 1969-1972. In 1969 there were 
1,931 positions for the 1,753 applicants listed, whereas in 
1972 there were 812 positions for 1,662 applicants. 
However, the fewer listings may reflect the amount of 
job advertisements placed in the APA Monitor, which 
was not included in the present data. During the 3-yr 
period there was also a recession in the demand for 
Psychologists in college, state government, hospital, and 
clinical settings, with a more favorable situation for 
industrial psychologists. The salaries associated with the 
Positions were slightly higher in 1972 than in 1971. The 


measures of occupational health and may be influenced 


mum facilitating level by job satisfaction. One classification of mortality, 
» did improve signifi- suicide, may be a significant indicator of job dissatisfac- 
Xperimental Ss were tion. The extremely high suicide rate in refraction 
least 50% of the posttreatment Ophthalmology as opposed to surgical ophthalmology, 


and the extremely low rate of suicide in optometry i$ 


Ss reached this level. A delayed discussed. It is suggested that a high degree of job 
eases were retained for at least 6 dissatisfaction exists in this branch of ophthalmology: А 
intensifying or Suicide prevention measures and the contributions tha 


the field of optometry can make to increase job 
Satisfaction for all professionals involved in vision 
examinations are suggested.—Journal abstract. 

11182. de Verbizier, J. & Goyvaertz, C. (U. Sorbonne, 
Lab. of Psychopathology, Paris, France) [Some рор, 
lems posed by an internship training course p 
Psychologists in an outpatient clinic.] (Fren) Bulletin 
Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(17-18), 916-921.—De- 
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scribes an internship training course and discusses 11187. Gillis, Marion. (Gwynedd-Mercy Coll.) Atti- 
conditions of work (organization and teaching of the tudes of nursing personnel toward the aged. Nursing 
course), problems arising through teaching in an Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(6), 517-520.—Examined 
outpatient clinic (interpersonal relations between pa- the attitudes toward the aged of 86 registered nurses, 
tients, supervisors, and students); quality of the relations, practical nurses, and nurses' aides in 5 nursing homes 
especially between students and patients, and students and a general hospital. The hypotheses that nurses who 
and supervisors; and students" observational reports and had a BS degree in nursing, were over 45 yrs of age, and 
reports of interviews with patients. (17 ref)—Z. M. had cared for the aged for over 9 yrs would be more 
Cantwell. positive toward the aged were not supported. 

11183. Duff, Raymond S. & Campbell, A. G. (Yale U., 11188. Gormally, James & Brodsky, Stanley L. 
Medical School) Moral and ethical dilemmas in the (Southern Illinois U.) Utilization and training of psychol- 
special-care nursery. New England Journal of Medicine, ogists for the criminal justice system. American Psychol- 
1973(Oct), Vol. 289(17), 890-894.—Discusses problems 08/6 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(10), 926-928.—A survey of 
in a large special-care nursery where medical technology manpower patterns in 31 state correctional systems 
can prolong life for infants with poor prognoses and indicates that large numbers of professional mental 
where parents can influence the management decisions health workers are needed to meet standards set by 
concerning their infants. Of 299 consecutive deaths, 43 corrections administrators. The approaches used by 
(14%) were related to withholding treatment. After various universities to train psychologists for work in 
careful consideration in these 43 cases, parents and criminal justice are discussed. 
physicians in a group decision concluded that the 11189. Gough, Harrison G. & Hall, Wallace В. (U. 
prognosis for meaningful life was extremely poor or California, Berkeley) A prospective study of personality 
hopeless and therefore rejected further treatment. The changes in students in medicine, dentistry, and nursing. 
finality of such decisions, the potential error in progno- Research in Higher Education, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 127-140. 
sis, and issues which influence the kinds of decisions —Administered the California Psychological Inventory 
made are discussed. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. (CPI) to 70 Ist and 4th yr male medical students from 2 

11184. Faure, Henri. (U. Paris V-Rene Descartes, classes. 3 scales differentiated significantly in 1 class, 4 in 


France) [The pathological psychology laboratory at the the other. Analysis of all 140 CPI protocols in a Time-2 


So 3 5 fn vs Тіте-1 regression identified 4 key variables: sociabili- 
rbonne.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1972-1973, ty, socialization, an 4 good impression weighted negative- 


Vol. 26(17-18), 897-902.— Presents a description of the Ө A B iti 
ЖЕ сала D tion of the pathological Qr ly, and achievement via independence weighted positive- 
laboratory at the Sorbonne (Ste. Anne's Hospital) in the ly. Of 168 female nursing Studentar tested АБЕУ Үз 
training of holosists. S > КЕ graduation, the equation produced a high rate of 62,5% 
role dd d русу орша tate ED ОД шу риро in classifying the 336 protocols; for 47 dental students 
ERIS of EE of pathological psychology in i tested twice (94 protocols), the hit rate was 56.4%. 
18 Е рх ology аге included.—Z. M. Cantwell. Chance both times would be 50.0%, Adjectival descrip- 
ces ried, Frederick Е.; Doherty, Edmund С. & (оп of 70 medical school applicants depicted Ss scorin, 
n Tae Lolafaye. (U. Missouri, Columbia) Psychiatric higher on the equation as more геаѕопа le, taciturn, an 
esidents: A survey of training needs, satisfactions, and insightful, and those scoring lower as more suggestible, 
Social attitudes. American Journal of Psychiatry conventional and emotionally expressive. (41 ref) 
1973(Dec), Vol. 130(12), 1342-1345.—Investigated 57 Journal abstract. 
Psychiatric residents’ achievement levels, training needs, 11190. Hector, Mark A. & Yager, Geoffrey G. 
Satisfaction with training, difficulty in formulating (Michigan State U.) Coaches, counselors and accounta- 
Professional goals, attitudes toward their house staff bility. Michigan Personnel & Guidance Journal, 5-9, 41 
Organization, and opinions on various social issues. — 4(1).—Applies the accountability concept to the field of 
Results are reviewed in the context of the crises of role counseling, and discusses 4 underlying limitations 
transition and the Ss’ professional development. (15 ref) contributing to the lack of accountability in education: 
11186. Gergen, Kenneth J. (Swarthmore Coll.) The (а) lack of well-defined objectives, (b) financial measures 
codification of research ethics: Views of a Doubting based on time rather than performance, (c) teachers’ lack 
homas. American Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol 28(10), of training and tools to effectively operate an accounta- 
907-912.—Critically examines the current code of ethical bility system, and (d) the old policy of holding the 
Standards for research in psychology. It is argued that student accountable for his own failure. 
the effects of research procedures which violate the code 11191. Henderson, James. (Lakeshore Psychiatric 
have not been empirically tested, and that to establish Hosp., Outpatient & Community Services, Toronto, 
the code without empirical justification is a dubious Ontario, Canada) Training groups for public health 
Procedure. The codification further forecloses on vital nurses. Canada’s Mental Health, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(5), 
questions of ethical pluralism; complex issues аге veiled 12-14.—Describes the methodology and problems en- 
by pat principles. In place of ethical codes, a set of countered in initiating a training program for public 
*mpirically-based advisory statements is needed con- health nurses working with outpatients. The program 
cerning the likely consequences, both for Ss and the utilized the psychiatric construct of “effective parsimo- 
Profession, of various research strategies. The codifica- ny.” Defensive patterns in the training of nurses, 
tion of ethics also establishes research parameters from clergymen, and physicians are discussed. 
the standpoint of the S population, and thus obscures 11192. Jones, Richard D.; Babcock, Robert R. & 
Interpretation of experimental results.—Author abstract. Dolecki, Lawrence S. (California State U., Drug Rehabil- 
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tation ш; San Diego) Rehabilitation counselor 
salaries and benefits: 1973. Journal of Applied Rehabili- 
| tation Counseling, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(3), 133-148. 

__ 1193. Kardener, H.; Fuller, Marielle & 

-Mensh, Ivan N. (U. California, Medical School, Center 
_ for Health Sciences, Los Angeles) A survey of physi- 

cians’ attitudes and practices regarding erotic and 
honerotic contact with patients. American Journal of 

Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 1077-1081.—Made 
| an anonymous questionnaire survey of a random sample 

of 460 physicians. Results reveal that most psychiatrists, 
-obstetrician-gynecologists, Surgeons, internists, and gen- 

practitioners did not believe in the efficacy of or 
A “ae е in nonerotic physical contact with their patients. 

5- 3% of the respondents indicated that they engaged in 
| erOlic behavior with patients and 5-7.2% engaged in 
_ Sexual intercourse specifically. The need for greater 

Openness and acceptance of discussion about and 
research in this highly sensitive and vital area is 

hasized.—Journal abstract. 
É 1194. Kastenbaum, Robert. 
ton) The mental health specialist and the American 
“death system.” Psychiatric Opinion, 1972(Dec), Vol. 
| 9(6), 28-37.— Considers the reasons for the lack of 
_ research and practice by mental health professionals in 
death-related areas (e.g., bereavement) in the context of 
the cultural milieu of death. Causes for the present 
upsurge of interest in death are examined, and recent 
research attempts in the areas of suicide, terminal illness, 
th education and the psychosocial components of 
death are discussed.—A. Olson, 

С 11195. Kiger, Roger S. (Utah State Hosp., Provo) The 
| Psychiatrist as an expert witness in criminal court, 
|| Hospital & Communit Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 

613-615.—Defines the role of the psychiatrist as an 
| expert witness in criminal-court procedures, including 
| how to deal with hypothetical questions, references to 

"text books, and requests for definitions of mental health 


g 


(U. Massachusetts, Bos- 


. $$ a psychiatrist, elements include: what a 
psychiatric resident needs to know, what he should be 
_ able to do, and the characteristics he should develop in 
the course of his training. 
11197. K. C. 
conflicts in the 


Minding our own business: 
practice of occupational 
1972, Vol. 


powerful, and are 
ional psychologists 
r business and its 
з several conflicts 
of the discipline. It 
Cope with these 
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conflicts, neglected organization 
identified and the skills need. 


problems should be 
ed to deal with them be 


specified. It is concluded that the unique selling points of 


occupational psychology and the 
to be more widely publicized—Journal abstract, 

11198. Leininger, Madeleine M. (Ed.). (U. Washing- 
ton, School of Nursing) Contemporary issues in mental 
health nursing. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1973. хуй, 
196 p. $7.95. 

11199. McDonald, Kay; Friedman, Michael & 
Weinberg, Sheldon. The blindfold experience. Education 
of the Visually Handicapped, 1973(Oct), Vol. 5(3), 84-86. 
— Blindfolded the 2 supervisors and 10 peer advisors at a 
community college prior to a 7-wk summer orientation 
program for blind students. Mobility, equipment, and 
eating skills in cafeteria were the target of "handicap," 
The technique was successful in familiarizing the sighted 
with the realities of the blind situation and in engender- 
ing empathy for this group.—R. S. Albin. 

11200. Means, Bob L. (Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Research & Training Center, Hot Springs) Levels of 
emphatic se. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), 23-28.—Presents a model for 
training counselors to communicate additive empathy. A 
general conceptual set of empathic responses is presented 
which is comprised of 6 elements (е.р., identification of 
environmental stimulus and a client’s behavior problem) 
to which helpers can be empathic and respond. The 
elements are specific and lend themselves well to 
Systematic training. —Journal abstract. 

11201. Musante, Gerard & Gallemore, Johnnie L. 
(Duke U. Medical Center) Utilization of a staff develop- 
ment group in prison consultation. Community Mental 
Health Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 9(3), 224-232.—De- 
Scribes a staff development group which emerged as the 
key element in a new consultative program in a state 
correctional facility unaccustomed to such services and 
employing individuals with diverse backgrounds. Group 

havior was described and interviews conducted prior 
to and after the group meetings were analyzed. Generally 
the staff become more “group oriented" and much less 
Negative about the facility and their jobs. pep 
with the group alerted the consultant to po 
directions for future program development in the unit. It 
is concluded that the training of the mental health 
professional provides excellent preparation for this type 
of consultative activity. (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11202. Notman, Malkah T. & Nadelson, Carol C. 
(Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Medicine: A career 
conflict for . American Journal of Pycha 
1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 1123-1127.— Considers some 
the issues involved in women's choice of a m 
career. The woman medical student has few accep 
role models available to illustrate the variety of possible 
life and family patterns. In addition, she must cope © 
the anxiety of medical school and also define her identity 
as а woman іп a “man’s world." Women respond zi 
these challenges in a variety of ways related to individua 
characterological and defensive styles. Several ap- 
Proaches to facilitating the participation of more women 
in medicine are recommended.—Journal fibera New 

11203. Nyman, Lawrence. (City Coll., City U. 

York) Some odds on getting into PhD programs in 
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clinical and counseling psychology. American Psycholo- 
gist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(10), 934-935.—Reports results of 
a survey conducted in 1972 to determine probability 
factors in gaining acceptance to PhD programs in 
clinical and counseling psychology. Trends in program 
popularity, male-female differences, and candidate-ac- 
ceptance ratios are reported for 42 clinical and 9 
counseling departments. Data underscore the limited 
chances of getting into clinical and counseling programs. 
—Author abstract. 

11204, Pomerleau, Ovide F.; Bobrove, Philip H. & 
Smith, Rita Н. (U. Pennsylvania Hosp.) Rewarding 
psychiatric aides for the behavioral improvement of 
assigned patients. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 383-390.—Investigated ways to 
modify the aide-patient relationship to promote im- 
provement in psychiatric patients. 12 psychiatric aides 
were given information about the behavior of 65 
assigned patients, cash awards based on the improve- 
ment of assigned patients, and different kinds of 
supervision by the psychology staff. The effects of these 
variables on a number of psychiatrically relevant 
behaviors were measured using the Ward Behavior 
Rating Scale. Appropriate behavior of patients increased 
when the Ss were given quantitative information about 
the improvement of assigned patients. Cash awards for 
Ss, which were not contingent on the behavior of patients 
had little effect, while cash awards contingent on the 
behavior of assigned patients were associated with more 
appropriate behavior. Direct supervision of aide-patient 
interactions was associated with an increase in appropri- 
Ate behavior, while required consultation for the Ss 
about assigned patients was not. Behavior of patients 
deteriorated when the program was terminated. (17 ref) 
Journal abstract. 

11205. Roeske, Nancy A. (Indiana U., Medical 
School) Women in psychiatry: Past and areas of 
Concern. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
130(10), 1127-1131.—Discusses the American Psychiat- 
Tic Association Task Force on Women, which was 
created to study the special issues and problems of 
Women, especially in relation to the practice of psychia- 
‘ry, and the special concerns of women psychiatrists. 
Specific areas the task force is examining are detailed, 
findings of some of the reports in the literature are 
‘summarized, and projects the task force has undertaken 
are poe. 

06. Scher, Maryonda. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Women їп the 
V ted States. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), 
ol. 130(10), 1118-1122.—Presents data about the 
number and percentage of women in medicine, along 
with their motivations for entering this profession. 
cent data are also given about women in psychiatry, 
©8. their number, areas of specialization, work settings, 
and hours worked a week. After presenting views of the 
Stereotype of the woman physician-psychiatrist and 
Pointing out some of the myths that have been 
Petpetuated, it is concluded that only by working 
‘ogether in the spirit of mutually respectful inquiry can 

n and women correct the mythologic errors and 
enlighten one another. (19 ref)—ournal abstract. 
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11207. Schuster, Daniel B. (U. Rochester, Medical & 
Dental School) The professional ontogeny of the 
Psychiatric physician. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 
47(2), 285-302.—Asserts that a medical background is 
essential in the preparation of ng Meer His training 

is reviewed in онен lopmental terms to 
illustrate how the curriculum and graduated clinical 
responsibility over a srl residency are related to the 
maturation of the clinical psychiatrist. 

11208. Shaw, Anthony. (U. Virginia, Medical School, 
Pediatric Surgery Div.) Dilemmas of "informed con- 
sent" in chi New England Journal of Medicine, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 289(17), 885-890.—Considers that if 
parents have the right to give informed consent regarding 
surgery on their minor children, does this mean that they 
also have the right to deny consent when such denial 
means death for their child? Some ethical, moral, and 
legal questions about the rights and obligations of 
physicians, hospital staffs, parents and society which _ 
arise when ts decide to withhold consent for _ 
treatment of critically ill minor children are discussed. 
Specific examples of severely retarded or severely — 
deformed infants whose parents refuse surgical correc- — 
tion of a lethal gastrointestinal or genitourinary anomaly 
and children in need of lifesaving surgery whose parents 
refuse treatment are ted.—Journal abstract. 


11209. Sivadon, P. (Ed.). (Free U. Brussels, жа € 
by the 


organized 

Society of Medical Psychology of the French Language, 
Lyons, 3, 4, 5, April, 1970: 11.] (Fren) Psychologie 
Medicale, 1971, Vol. 3(1), 174 p.—Presents discussions 
conducted at the 12th International Symposium of 
Medical Psychology. Topics covered include (a) the 
doctor's reactions to the “ing patient, in general, and to 
the death of a child and of an old man, in г; (b) 
the decision of biological survival; (c) the doctor and the 
sociocultural and religious aspects of death; (d) psychia- 
try, psychotherapy, and death; (е) ек ДЫЗ psycho- 
logical and ethical problems posed for the doctor by 
suicidal behavior; and (g) the problem of euthanasia. 
—С. Kokkinis. 4 

11210. Stephenson, P. S. (U. British Columbia, Div. 
of Child Psychiatry, Vancouver, Canada) 
consultation 


with a child and family welfare agency. 
Canada’s Mental Health, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(5), 6-8. 
— Describes the author's 4-yr experience as a psychiatric 
case consultant attempting to increase the mental health 
skills of agency personnel. Problems of agency structure 
and social workers are identified, and educational and 
discussion groups (e.g. on play therapy) are described. 
Typical client problems are discussed, and the need for 
primary prevention, service to adolescents, and alterna- 
tives to foster care is stressed. Implications for the 
education of community psychiatrists are outlined.—A. 

son. 

D 11211. Van Ostenberg, Don L. (Pine Rest Christian 
Hosp., Grand Rapids, Mich.) Therapy groups for staff 
and interns. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), 
Vol. 24(7), 414-415. Weekly seminars held in a psychi- 
atric hospital for the staff to discuss their problems in 
conducting individual psychotherapy evolved into thera- 
py groups, both interdisciplinary and departmentally 
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Я 
ч based. Such seminars are considered to be an effective 
| means of promoting personal and professional growth. 
_ 11212. Vander Kolk, Charles J. (State U. New York, 
| Albany) Comparison of two mental health counselor 
| training programs. Community Mental Health Journal, 
- 1973(Fal) Vol. 9(3), 260-269.—Trained 2 groups of 
| psychiatric attendants using an integrated didactic-ex- 
li periential approach (n = 14) and a traditional training 
“Approach (п = 14). Both training groups demonstrated 
| significantly greater change in interpersonal skill than 
| the control group (л = 14), whereas the integrated 
|| group showed greater positive change than the tradition- 
_ al group. A sample of counseling behavior was obtained 
"a Before and after the training period by recording Ss’ 
—responses to 5 client statements selected from the 
- Counseling Simulation Inventory. Only the traditional 
group demonstrated significant change in on-the-job 
| behaviors, and that was on “attitude toward supervi- 
| sion." Race, age, education, and experience were not 
- related to positive change in interpersonal skill. It is 
| concluded that the integrated training approach is most 
effective when concerned with specific counselor skills. 
_ Demographic variables may not be relevant in selection 
| mor related to growth in mental health counselor 
- training. (26 ref) —Journal abstract. 
11213. Vinitsky, Michael. (Illinois State U., Counsel- 
_ ing Service) A forty-year follow-up on the vocational 
| interests of psychologists and their relationship to 
. career development. American Psychologist, 1973(Nov), 
_ Vol. 28(11), 1000-1009.— Studied a career development 
- questionnaire completed by 37 male psychologists, and 
- SVIBs which they completed on 3 occasions between 
= 1927 and 1968. Test and retest profiles for the sample 
were similar over the 40-yr period, but interest in 
strenuous activities and in activities requiring association 
with other people decreased with age. No 1 factor 
Seemed to have been dominant in leading Ss to become 
дым». Career development had most often been 
| influenced by major position changes, many affected by 
environmental factors. Some individual profiles changed 
markedly over time. 2 groups of 10 Ss each, representing 
Ss with stable and unstable interests, were compared. 
The “stable” Ss tended to prefer academic and artistic 
| activities and centered their careers around teaching and 
research. The "unstable" Ss were more interested in 
working with people in managerial or supervisory 
relationships and tended to move from teaching toward 
. administration or business.—Author abstract. 
11214. Wittmer, Joe & Wehr, Marcia. (U. Florida, 
k Coll. of Education) Effective counselor and paraprofes- 
| sional counselor trainees: A comparison of personality 
. characteristics. Journal of the Student Personnel Associa- 
tion for Teacher Education, 1972(Dec), Vol. 11(2), 61-69. 
__—Compared the 16 PF scores of 10 female and 10 male 
_ counselor education students and 12 female and 5 male 
_ counselor aid students (paraprofessionals). All members 
_ of both groups were enrolled in a Practicum course. All 
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ү individual su; : 
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the 16 PF. Data indicate that the effective paraprofes- 
sionals and the effective counselor education Students 
were very similar in their measured nonintellective 
features. (20 ref)—A. M. Berg. 
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11215. Brodie, H. Keith & Sabshin, Melvin. (Stanford 
U., General Clinical Research Center) An overview of 
trends in psychiatric research: 1963-1972. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 130(12), 
1309-1318. 

11216. Carstairs, G. M. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Psychiatric problems of developing countries. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 271-277. 
—The Third World presents a picture of a limitless sea of 
morbidity—infection, faulty sanitation, malnutrition, 
and malformations—with only a handful of trained 
personnel. First priority, then, goes to arresting the 
killing diseases and to providing basic hygiene and 
adequate nutrition. Only after measures to assure 
continued life have been taken does a society divert 
resources to changes that improve the quality of life, e.g., 
psychiatry. Cooperation with folk healers is difficult; the 
stigma of mental illness and traditional neglect retards 
progress. While the World Health Organization accepts 
the task of promoting neglected medical fields, and some 
hopeful demonstration projects are in existence, much 
remains to be done.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11217. Gagey, Jacques. (U. Paris VII, France) [On the 
specific features and the field of clinical psychology. 
(Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1972—1973, Vol. 
26(17-18), 922-924.— Presents a brief descriptive analy- 
sis of the role and function of clinical psychology. 
Selected features are contrasted with the field of 
psychology in general, features of selected schools @ 
Psychology, and epistomological constructs.—Z. М. 
Cantwell. 

11218. Goldschmidt, Otto. [On the functional pi 
of woman: A review of literature.] (Germ) Psyche, 
Stuttgart, 1973(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 69-86.—Examines n 
chogenic aspects of the origins of functional sterility й 
women, emotional stress and sterility, personality types 
of sterile women, psychosomatic obstetrics and gynecol- 
ogy, and related problems. The article is a pe 
study made in preparation for a research project О 
Freud Institute in Frankfurt and the endocrino m. 
department of the Frankfurt University Clinic 
Women. (2 p. ref.)— T. Fisher. Р 

11219, бош, Jadwiga. (Mental Health Medical 
Consultation for Children, Sopot, Poland) [Some | 
lems of sexual psychophysiology and psycho] Pot 
in children.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1973, Vol. 7(4), 
461-468. ыс С 

11220. Hunger, J. (U. Bern, Psychiatric Ee 
Switzerland) [The problem of epileptic psychosis: A oN 
report] (Germ) Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. Md 
121-126.—Describes a case with epileptic рѕус denis 
symptomatically identical with schizophrenia and "1 
ү кш the phenomenon of forced normalization. 
ref. 
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11221. Johnson, James Н. & Overall, John Е. (U. 
Texas, Medical Branch, Div. of Psychology, Galveston) 
factor analysis of the Psychological Screening Invento- 
ry. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
(Аш), Vol. 41(1), 57-60.—Administered К. І. 
Lanyon’s (see PA, Vol. 44:18915) Psychological Screen- 
ing Inventory to 150 undergraduates. Ss’ responses to the 
130 items were subjected to a factor analysis to define an 
oblique simple structure. This analysis yielded 3 relative- 
ly independent and psychologically meaningful factors: 
Introversion, Social Maladjustment, and Emotional 
Maladjustment. These factors have a substantial general 
correspondence to certain Psychological Screening In- 
ventory scales, although it was not possible to define a 5- 
factor solution that corresponded directly to Lanyon’s 5 
scales.—Journal abstract. 

11222. Kinzel, W. & Schmid, U. (U. Erlangen, Nerve 
Clinic, W. Germany) [Psychopathometric investigations 
in patients with internal diseases: Differentiation 
between the psychic phenomena with internal process- 
es and the organic change of personality.] (Germ) 
Archiv fiir Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1972, Vol. 
216(1), 44-57.—Statistically compared the responses of 
26 patients with organic changes of personality and 27 
patients with internal diseases using W. Kizel’s defect 
test, Findings indicate that psychic phenomena with 
internal diseases and lasting psychic damage (organic 
change of personality) are separable. Significant differ- 
ences were found in the sum of all 8 psychic deficit 
variables and in 2 single variables (р < 91). The 
psychic deficit of the brain-damaged Ss was greater than 
that of the Ss with internal diseases. There were 
Significant differences in the 4 structure of psychic 
disorder variables. In a Ist item cluster of 9 questions, S 
with organic changes of personality proved to be less 
disturbed than Ss with internal diseases (p < .05). Ina 
2nd item cluster of 21 questions, the latter group was 
disturbed (р < .01). For 1 of the 2 remaining variables 
there were significant differences (р < .05) between the 
2 samples, if їп 6 cases of organic changes of personality 
the mean out of 6 subtests was used for the variable in 
з the patients were not tested. Results indicate that 
the defect test measures specifics of an organic change of 
Personality at least in so far as it differentiates from the 
Мусс status and behavior of patients with internal 
Iseases, (19 ref) — English abstract. 

u al Lawrence, Р. Scott & Nelson, Rosemery (Eds.). 

‚ North Carolina, Greensboro) Readings in abnormal 
коору. New York, N.Y.: MSS Information, 1973. 
a р. $15.— Presents а series of 24 papers designed to 
a Pplement abnormal psychology textbooks emphasizing 
nl learning model of abnormal behavior. Topics 
Ed е genetic and biological factors in abno: 
on леп behavioral approaches to treatment b: 

125258 theory, and the effects of psychotherapy. 

24. Magrinat, Gaston S. (Veterans Administration 
OSP., St. Louis, Mo.) [Considerations concerning a 
mic concept of diagnosis.] (Span) Actas Luso- 
petolas de Neurologia y Psiquiatria, 197\(Sul), Vol. 
te 185—188.—Considers diagnosis as а dynamic 
ae It is suggested that a diagnosis should be 

T ered as provisional and valid only to the extent 

no new knowledge contradicts it. The criteria of 
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validity depend upon the knowledge of etiology, natural 
history, and treatment response.—English summary. 

11225. Melon, J. & Bourdouxhe, Suzanne. [The 
Szondi test and psychosomatic illness.] (Fren) Feuillets 
Psychiatriques de Liège, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 5-25.—Describes 
the psychosomatic profile as determined by the Szondi 
test on a hospitalized population of 52 men and women. 
The psychosomatic patient resembled the psychotic more 
than the neurotic-patient. (28 ref) 

11226. Messini, Pietro & Pinto, Mario. (U. Rome, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) [Observations of senile 
behavior.] (ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 1972(Sep), Vol. 
7(5), 352-388.—A critical review of the literature relating 
to the various meanings of senility establishes the points 
of demarcation between senility and presenility. Biologi- 
cal and intellectual deterioration, level of efficiency and 
productivity, self-concept, adjustment and maladjust- 
ment, and involutional changes are all discussed. But it is 
only by utilizing the concepts of “time and space” that 
senile behavior can be understood comprehensively as a 
“style of life” for dealing with collective functions and 
potentials. (30 ref.) —N. De Palma. 

11227. Parsons, Oscar A. & Bruhn, Peter. (U. 
Oklahoma, Health Sciences Center, Oklahoma City) 
Effects of interstimulus interval on continuous choice 
reaction time performance in brain-damaged, alcoholic 
and control patients. Cortex, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 
176-182.—Explored how response initiation can be 
studied behaviorally and compared a group of chronic 
alcoholics on the same experimental procedures. In a 
previous experiment chronic alcoholics were found to 
perform similarly to brain-damaged patients on а 
concept formation task; both groups were impaired 
compared to controls. This finding plus evidence from 
other studies strongly suggest that chronic alcoholics 
have impaired neuropsychological functioning. If so, 
deficits in choice reaction time (CRT) performance of 
chronic alcoholics would be expected. The effect of 2 
interstimulus intervals (2.5 and 4 sec) upon performance 
on a continuous CRT test was investigated in 3 groups of 
male veterans: brain-damaged (№ = 24) patients. Com- 
pared to the other 2 groups, brain damaged had 
significantly longer RTs and significantly greater differ- 
ences between RTs for the 2 interstimulus intervals. 
Alcoholics did not differ from controls on any perform- 
ance measure. These results and those of other studies 
support the conclusion that impaired response initiation 
may play an important role in CRT deficits in brain 
damage.—R. Gunter. 

11228. Passouant, P. (Faculty of Medicine, Lab. of 
Experimental Pathology, Montpellier, France) [Physiop- 
athology of rapid sleep.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 
1972, Vol. 4(3), 439-448.— Discusses the anomalies of 
sleep revealed by research on rapid sleep. If the 
pathology of sleep can become sophisticated enough, the 
role played by rapid sleep in the production of certain 
disorders can be advanced. 2 eventualities are considered 
possible: (a) the anomaly of rapid sleep appearing as 
soon as the S falls asleep and (b) the production ofa 
critical state during this stage. Major topics discussed in 
this context include narcolepsy, the clinical manifesta- 
tions of narcolepsy, the frequency of rapid sleep, 
narcolepsy and levels of awakeness, epilepsy of rapid 
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sleep, slight illness, and clinical crises. (25 ref)—C. 
_ Kokkinis. 
11229. Pervomaiskiy, B. Ya. [Some drawbacks of the 
Both revision of the International Classification of Mental 
Diseases, Personality Disorders апа Mental 
Retardation.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1972, Vol. 72(3), 470-472.—Claims that the basic 
drawback of the 8th International Classification is that it 
_ is not organized on nosological principles; different 
forms of the same disease are included in different 
| divisions of the Classification. The Classification needs 
reworking, although this could hardly be accomplished 
internationally in the next few years. A reclassification of 
| the divisions “Psychoses” and “Neuroses” is included as 
_ an example.—J. Larsen. 
11230. Schurmans, D. [The contribution of 
-ethnopsychiatry to general psychopathology.] (Fren) 
Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liege, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 26-41. 
—Discusses how study of other cultures can make a 
major contribution to Western psychiatry by clarifying 
basic concepts of human behavior. Examples are given 
for individuality, body image, and the dynamics of 
“indigenous curing for peoples of the Dakar, Africa 
region. 

11231. Schwarz, D. & Strian, F. (Max Planck Inst. for 
Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) [Psychometric inves- 
tigations on well-being in psychiatric and medical 
patients.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nerven- 
Krankheiten, 1972, Vol. 216(1), 70-81.—Describes the 
validation of D. von Zerssen's self-rating scale, Befind- 
lichkeitsskala (B-S) using different external criteria. In 
longitudinal studies on neurotic, depressive, and schizo- 
phrenic patients, the B-S and a rating performed by the 
medical staff correlated r > .9. In 180 medical patients- 
—mainly hypertensives—scores оп M. A. Hamilton’s 
scale for depression, the B-S, and another depression 
self-rating scale were compared before and after treat- 
ment. The different ratings correlated highly 
(т = .85-91) The usefulness of the scale was also 
demonstrated in comparing different kinds of treatment 
(electroshock, amitriptyline, chlorimipramine) and in 
measuring rhythmic changes of mood during the day. (19 
ref)—English summary. 

11232. Stroebel, Charles F. & Glueck, Bernard C. 
(Inst. of Living, Lab. for Experimental Psychophysiolo- 
By, Hartford, Conn.) The diagnostic process in psychia- 
try: Computer approaches. Psychiatric Annals, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 2(12), 58-77.— Discusses the sources of 
the current trend toward 
diagnostic process is seen as consisting of 4 steps. Step 1, 
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ment, involves evaluation of patient progress after 
diagnosis, and is probably the most important for 
refining the diagnostic system. It is concluded that 
computer diagnosis requires systems which are routine, 
quantitative, and semiobjective. (56 ref.) —/. Davis. 

11233. Sulestrowska, Halina. (Medical Academy, 
Clinic for Mental Diseases, Gdansk, Poland) [Difficulties 
in differentiating temporal lobe epilepsy from hysteria 
in children.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1973, Vol. K4), 
379-386.—Notes that attacks of temporal lobe epilepsy 
are not always easy to differentiate from hysteric attacks 
in children. EEG examinations are rather deceptive in 
differentiating the 2 kinds of attacks. The most reliable 
diagnostic instrument in doubtful cases is clinical 
observation, which allows (a) objective evaluation of the 
circumstances under which the attacks occur, the 
patients’ personality, and possible reactive factors; and 
(b) the application of psychotherapeutic suggestion. A 
definite diagnostic criterion is follow-up evaluation. A 
series of cases where attacks thought to be caused by 
temporal lobe epilepsy turned out to be of hysterical 
origin are presented. (Russian summary) (18 ref) 
—English summary. 

11234. Voronin, L. G. & Konovalov, V. F. (USSR 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Biological Physics, 
Pushchino-on-Oka) Electrographic manifestations of 
immediate and trace processes and their relation to 
memory. 7.-/.-Т. Journal of Life Sciences, 1973, Vol. 3(3), 
71—78.—Conducted tests оп 70 normal 5-35 yr old Ss 
and on 46 Ss with chronic alcoholism or cerebral 
sclerosis. It was found that the stability of immediate and 
trace reactions in the human brain formed from exposure 
to indifferent stimuli (acoustic, optic, tactile, and 
proprioceptive) was inversely related to the degree of 
retention: the more stable the immediate and trace 
responses determined from GSRs, the smaller the 
capacity of short-term memory. This is explained by ари 
specific or pathological changes in properties of деш 
processes (force, mobility, and balance of excitation an! 
inhibition) and by the fact that changes in electric «О 
are characteristic only for the period of formation an 
reproduction of stimulation traces. Long-term retention 
of these traces is characterized by absence of changes in 
electrographic reactions.—Journal abstract. 

11235. Williams, John S.; Leyman, Edward; Karp, 
Stephen A. & Wilson, Paul T. Environmental pollution 
and mental health. Washington, D.C.: Informe 
Resources Press, 1973. xi, 136 p- $9.50.—Surveys йы 
research on the relationship between mental health ап 
environmental pollutants, noise, housing, and тете 
Methodological implications and neglected researc 
areas are discussed. 
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11236. Alarcon, Renato D. (Johns Hopkins U. 
Medical School) Hysteria and hysterical personality: 
How соте one without the other? Psychiatric Quarter} 
1973, Vol. 47(2), 258-275.—Presents a review of it 
recent literature on hysteria and hysterical personality 
which reveals a persistent relationship between the T 
concepts beyond their common semantics. A T 
profile of the hysterical personality emerges, and it 
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concluded that hysteria does not necessarily present 
itself in a hysterical personality. (55 ref) 

11237. Ammar, S. (Rhazi U., Psychiatric Service, 
Tunisia) [Epidemiological overview of mental illness in 
Tunisia: Clinical, statistical, and sociocultural study of 
the last decade.] (Fren) Information | Psychiatrique, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 48(7), 677-718.—Investigated mental 
disorder in (a) 4,500 hospitalizations between 1961—1963 
and between 1969-1972 to compare incidences over a 
decade, апа (b) 3,800 outpatient case histories between 
1969-1971 to determine latest trends. The data were 
classified by diagnosis, age, sex, marital status, number 
of children, geographic location, history of hospitaliza- 
tions, and length of illness. It is reported that markedly 
increased incidences have occurred in schizophrenia, 
depression, neuroses, psychosomatic illness, alcoholism, 
and suicide. Epilepsy, mental subnormality, manic-de- 
pressive syndromes, and senile psychoses have remained 
stable. Organic (especially puerperal) psychoses have 
declined. The increased incidences and changing age, 
sex, and geographical distributions are explained by 
rapid sociocultural changes since political independence. 
The content of delusions also reflects the evolution of 
beliefs away from tradition, and new medical attitudes 
and fallacies have contributed to the widespread erup- 
tion of psychosomatic illness. Stable and declining 
incidences are interpreted as being due to improved 
medical services and family planning programs. (18 ref) 
—C. A. Sherrard. 

11238. Assal, G. (U. Lausanne Hosp., Switzerland) 
[The dream in psychiatry.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 
1972, Vol. 4(3), 423-435.—Discusses the interest of 
psychiatry in troubles of the conscience and their role in 
Psychopathology. Clinical psychiatry frequently reveals 
sleep disorders. For a long time, psychiatry has con- 
cerned itself with the correlation between dreams and 
madness and between dreams and psychiatric and 
neurological problems. According to Freud, the dream 
eae function in actualizing the strongest desires of the 
a ccording to neurophysiological observations, sleep in 
А € adult has 5 or 6 cycles. The deprivations of sleep in 
m тта] human beings, in animals, and in the mentally ill 
X discussed. It is concluded that using the dream 

ntents as a tool, the psychiatrist can do a great deal in 
elping his patient realize his unconscious desires.—C. 

okkinis, 

КУ Bilikiewicz, Adam & Landowski, Jerzy. (Medi- 
Poland) ten: Clinic for Mental Diseases, Gdansk, 
toms] [Капгстноп of psychopathological symp- 
397-402 olh) Psychiatria Polska, 1973, Vol. WS, 
cae -—Divides psychopathological symptoms into 4 
MN » and each of these into 2 subgroups. Principles of 
Wi da om quantification are discussed and the more 
см Used scales are analyzed. It is argued that the 
Eun p аноп scales are deficient in that they lack 
leal iade accuracy, are excessively schematic, and 
Seconda, € same way with symptoms of primary and of 
ignosci. importance, thus becoming a source of 
conclu a errors and incorrect evaluation of drugs. It is 
adjunctiy that evaluation scales are useful only as 
Vario, е methods. The existence and use of a number 
Purpose. us evaluation scales defeats their fundamental 
» Which is to introduce a unified research system. 
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The development of a generally accepted, unified 
evaluation scale is suggested. (Russian summary) 
—English summary. 

11240. Bonartsev, P. D. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, Lab. of General Pathophy- 
siology, Moscow) [The ultrastructure of short-lived 
cultures of lymphocytes in the peripheral blood of 
schizophrenic patients.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(5), 695-701.—Studied short- 
lived cultures of lymphocytes in the peripheral blood of 
schizophrenic patients and in a group of normals. 
Analysis of the ultrastructure of the lymphocytes in 
white blood cell cultures showed a significant increase in 
the percentage of cells with a more developed ultrastruc- 
ture of the nuclei, containing nucleoli, multiple mito- 
chondria in an enlarged cytoplasm, a developed Golgi 
apparatus, and an endoplasmic reticulum. A similar 
increase in the percentage of such cells in blood cell 
cultures of normals was seen after incubation of their 
lymphocytes with phytohemagglutinin. In similarly 
treated cultures of the Ss, the number of such cells 
decreased. These data are considered as proof of 
increased physiological activity in the lymphocytes of the 
Ss.—English abstract. 

11241. Bour, P. (Psychiatric Hosp., Saint-Venant, 
France) [Poetic neologism.] (Fren) Evolution Psychiat- 
rique, 1972(Арг), Vol. 312), 327-330.—Describes the 

sychological evolution of a 21-yr-old girl patient named 
Caroline through presenting in chronological order 
extracts of her prose and poetry, which are characterized 
by the prolific use of neologisms. Diagnosis at the time of 
her Ist admission to psychiatric hospital was given as 
hebephrenia, which was manifested by affected speech 
and behavior, feelings of persecution and of being 
unloved, running away from home for extended periods 
of time, occupational instability, and a withdrawn 
personality. Breaking off her engagement to her fiance 
upon his departure for military service apparently had an 
adverse effect upon her behavior before her initial 
hospitalization. S was readmitted 3 yrs later, and 
although tests revealed a normal intelligence, they also 
revealed a high probability that S was in initial stages of 
schizophrenia. The TAT revealed S’s need of affection, 
an aggressive reaction to injustice, and fear of abandon- 
ment. Her writing, in “little girl” style with disjointed 
syntax and vocabulary, is effectively enigmatic. Howev- 
er, the anguish of rejection and the need for personal 
recognition are shown. S showed improvement after 
joining in a psychodrama for schizophrenics.—D. E. 
Gosier. 

11242. Bourassa, Maurice. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) [Anxiety in the undesirable effects of marijua- 
na.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1972(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 293-306. 
— Discusses the concept of anxiety and its possible 
relevance to the occurrence of adverse reactions to the 
use of marihuana. The reactions of 60 male 21-30 yr old 
student volunteers were studied using the Institute of 
Personality and Ability Testing (IPAT) anxiety scale. Ss, 
who had never used marihuana or other,hallucinogenic 
or psychotropic substances, smoked a single cigarette 
containing 10 mg of tetrahydrocannabinol during а 10- 
min period. While 16 Ss exhibited adverse reactions, 
based on observed effects and subjective reports, they 
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‘did not differ from other Ss on overall level of anxiety on 
the various subscales of the IPAT anxiety scale, which 
was administered 2 or 3 days after the experience with 
marihuana. |t is possible, however, that situational 
influences resulting in temporary anxiety may be 
_ important in moderating the occurrence of adverse 
feactions to marihuana, even for habitual users. (French 
& English summaries) (20 ref)—R. L. Cook. 

11243. Bridges, Р. К. (Brook General Hosp., Regional 
_ Neurosurgical Centre, London, England) Practical 
aspects of the use of some psychological tests of 


- Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), 587-596.—Ob- 
- Served students during an oral examination and adminis- 
= tered igi n and psychological tests. The psycho- 
i ical tests clustered, but there were few associations 
- between overall psychological results and the physiologi- 
cal responses, The linear analog scale was validated as a 
- measure of reactive anxiety by the significant correlation 
-. With both stress heart rate and stress plasma corticoster- 
© Oids.—R. L. Sulzer. 

| 11244. Broadhurst, Anne 

1 

А 


pe and 24 normal hospital staff members per- 
. formed a simple tapping task. As predicted, more 
- involuntary rest pauses were produced by schizophrenics 
= than by normals. чы relation of these results to the 
_ interpretation of schizophrenia in terms of “arousal” is 
> eros ref)—Journal abstract. 
| . Brody, Eugene B. (U. Maryland) The lost 
. Ones: Social forces and mental illness in Rio de Janeiro. 
_ New York, N.Y.: International Universities Press, 1973. 
хуй, 4 р. E heus results of interviews with 
over psychiatric patients, Types of coping behavior 
and adaptive mechanisms ЖЫ occur in трос to 
Socioeconomic, religious, age, sex, and educational 
factors are emphasized. A transcultural theory of 
symptomatic behavior and social environment is pro- 


or (Fren) Vie Médicale au Canada Frangais, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 2(6), 529-533. — Reviews various psychi- 
atric studies in order to arrive at a conclusion об the 
validity of the concept of mental illness, The utility of 
is considered against the framework of the 

codes of various eras and places: the 

the Golden Rule, the Koran, and the rules of 


Unusual manifestations anxiety 
ents diaconis character; several months after his 
he confided to his psychiatrist that 


anxiety in a situation of stress. British Journal of 
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he was prey to hallucinations. Other symptoms and 
changes described include a changed relationship with 
his family, particularly his mother; amnesia; sh 
ing; epileptic crises; and pauses in his thinking. Proj 

tive tests were administered to the S. It is concluded that 

his anxiety was a form of self-accusation, i.e., the results 

of a troubled conscience.—C. Kokkinis. 

11248.  Brzezicki, Eugeniusz. [Controversy in 
psychiatry, 1970-1972.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 
1973(Jul), Vol. 7(4), 365-370.—A review of the literature 
from Western countries indicates that controversial 
psychiatric theories (e.g., antipsychiatry) аге not based 
on facts. Medical anarchy may result if mental illness is 
denied and psychopathology is reduced to sociopathy. 
These theories are alien to the psychiatric thinking in the 
USSR and Poland. (Russian & English summaries) 

11249. Chodoff, Paul. (George Memo Uic 
Medical School) The depressive personality: À critical 
review. International Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), 
Vol. 11(2), 196-217.—Proposes that enduring personality 
patterns influence clinical depressions by coloring and 
altering depressive symptoms and, possibly, by predis- 

sing certain individuals to episodes of d i 
illness. The existence and characteristics of such putative 
predisposing personality patterns have been the subject 
of considerable discussion in psychiatric and psychoana- 
lytic literature, the reliability of which, when subjected to 
critical review, is considered to be seriously compro- 
mised by methodological and other inadequacies. For — | 
instance, the association of obsessive personality and 
involutional depression is viewed as resting on tenuous 
grounds. It is stated that there is enough evidence for 
depressogenic potential of the so-called oral or depend- 
ent personality as described by psychoanalysts, 
ly in the case of major (manic-depressive) illnesses, (0 
warrant further investigation. (58 ref)—R. S. Albin. 

11250. Choi, Monica W. (U. Penne aie compar: 
ison of maternal hological reactions 
and full-size на Maternal-Child Nursing Journal, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 2(1), 1-13.—Hypothesizes that mon 
of premature infants are more depressed and en 
the early postpartum period than are mothers of je 
sized infants. Ss were a group of 20 mothers of [тут 
infants and a comparison group of 20 mothers of ful 
infants. 5 days following delivery a questio 
measuring anxiety and depression in the puerperium The 
administered verbally to each participating mother. 
questionnaire consisted of 24 short questions based upon. 
clinical experience of depressive illnesses and the special . 
саны оГ childbearing women. Results support 

thesis. (22 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

ST. Conway, Alice. (U. Pittsburgh) Oedipal сот 
cerns of a five-year-old girl ng 
Maternal-Child Nursing Journal, \973(Spr), Vol. 201) 
39-48.—Discusses the case of a 5-yr-old girl's oedipal 
reactions to her hospital stay for a diagnostic С! 

Her history, her relationship with her parents, ibed. 

ive behaviors during hospitalization are descr! 

(15 ref) 
11252. Dobrovitch, A. B. & Frumkina, R. M. (Moscow 
Municipal Psychiatric Hosp. No. 13, USSR) [A in 
the probable organization of past speech experience ^ 
schizophrenic patients.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nev 
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1972, Vol 72(1), 81-85.—Examined 100 
atients by a subjective evaluation tech- 

we in relation to the frequency of separate words 
encountered in the Russian language. Almost half the 
cases showed a significant difference from normal. 
Experimental and clinical indices (the form of the 
disease, syndrome, and duration) did not correlate, A 
second series of experiments took into consideration the 
degree of psychopathological symptomatology of the S 
at the moment of examination. A modified Overall- 
Gorham scale was used for assessment of the symptoms. 
The differences in the results from those seen in normals 
correlated with the degree of symptomatology at the 
given moment and not with the duration of the process 
or the extent of schizophrenic deterioration,—English 
abstract. 

11253, Druet, P. P. [Kant's essays on mental iliness.] 
(Fren) Feuilles Psychiatriques de Liege, 1973, Vol. 6(1), 
42-57, —Summarizes Kant's 2 works categorizing all the 
mental illnesses. Differences in concepts are noted 
between the 2 dates. 

11254, Dubernard, C.; Boumendil, C.; Audras, M. & 
Mouret, J. [Psychometric, psychoanalytic and clinical 
study of 31 patients with insomnia and hyper- 
somnolence: Communication.] (Fren) Psychologie Médi- 
cale, 1972, Vol. 4(4), 715-724.—Presents a study on 
insomnia including clinical, psychometric, and psychoa- 
nalytical aspects. Ss were 31 patients suffering from 
insomnia and/or hyperinsomnia. The hyperinsomniacs 
were examined by polygraph during 24 consecutive hrs, 
often several times. Their motivation to undergo such an 
examination was completely medical. The insomniacs 
were registered at night only. Factors examined in this 
context include infantile aspirations, megalomania, 
traumatic pathology, and themes of death, money, and 
childhood.—C. Kokkinis. 

11255. Ellinwood, Everett H.; Sudilovsky, Abraham & 
Nelson, Linda M. (Duke U., Medical Center, Behavioral 
Mephanmacology Section) Evolving behavior in the 
clinical and experimental amphetamine (model) psycho- 
Si. American Journal of Psychiatry, 197300), Vol. 
00), 1088-1093.—Draws а parallel between several 
Ё havioral constellations observed in the evolution of the 

штап amphetamine psychosis and the motor-postural- 
attitudinal manifestations induced in animals by chronic 
Amphetamine intoxication. On the basis of the results 
ы, а triple-layered model of psychosis is suggested 
Er the roles played by participating neurotransmitters 
mechanisms are further elaborated. (32 ref) 
Journal abstract. 

d idees rione (UT Nerve Clinic 
: any) [Schizophrenics and significance 
Qe suicidal jumping.] (Germ) Archiv fur Psychiatrie 
1965. lervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(4), 351-360.—1n 

1969 524 schizophrenics were treated in the 
tiple university hospital of Tübingen. 25.8% (all 
) of the 85 suicidal patients chose to jump from high 
The average age of those who jumped to death 
yrs, whereas the average age of the other suicidal 
renics was 28.4 yrs. Schizophrenics with 
differs, who tried to jump from high places were 
жы нме into 3 groups: (a) those violent fall 
à sudden, unplanned reaction of anxiety and ecstasy 
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with no intention of suicide; (b) those who planned a 
violent fall as a chosen method of self-punishment with 
the intention of suicide; and (c) those who planned their 
fall with various motives.— English abstract. 

11257. “| е4 pa forms of delirious 

(Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 1972(0ct),— 

Vol. 37(4), 655-673.— Discusses several paychiatri views 
points concerning the hallucinatory forms of delirious 
experiences, ee discussed include (a) the notion of а 
substratum of delirium and hallucination in the French — 
school, (b) the pomon state of delirium according to — 
Moreau (De Tours) (c) the primary delirious and — 
hallucinatory experience in the conception of the morbid — 
consciousness of Ch. Blondel, (d) the delirious and 
hallucinatory experiences according to P. Guiraud, (€) — 
the primary delirious experiences of Jaspers, (f) delirious — 
and hallucinatory experiences and the study of pu 
ena, and (р) the idea of delirious petam in y 
with hallucinatory activity.—C. Kokkinis, 
& Pind, К. (St. Hans Honi 


LS 285-2 


test for the 
female schizop! 


found in the urine of both grow уну бим | 
mine, (DMT), bufotenine, eg $'metbosy NN me — 
thyltryptamine (5-MODMT). These amines may, there 


fore, be as normal metabolic products. It is 
noted that DMT can produce schizophreniform kar 
toms in humans. Data is ted suggesting that 


that 5-МОРМТ may be a more potent drug, Difficulties 
in determining the specific amine content in urine are 
noted.—Journal summary. 


11259. Felinskaya, А. 1. (Central Serbsky Forensic 
Moscow, СКОК) [The neurotic stage in 


reactive 

Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 723), 441-445,—On the basis of a 
case study and the published literature, ar 
neuroses and reactive psychoses may not be 2 separate 
forms of a reactive condition, but 2 stages of | reactive 
all forms of reactive psychoses have 


neurotic "^ form of a reactive state (neurosis of 


effects of S-MODMT are similar to those of and ( 


the force of the traumatic 


psychosis) 
experience, - sine and environ 
mental conditions.— rac 

11260. Ferster, p apt U.) A functional 
analysis of American — Psychologist, 
197X(0ct), Vol. 2810), 857-870.— Presents а behavioral 
analysis which includes a discussion of 
avoidance, escape, and reinforcement parameters. The 


decreased frequency of many kinds c positively rein- 
forced activity is seen as the common denominator 


among s. Basic behavioral processes 
which contribute to or reduce the frequency of a person's 
conduct are discussed, including changes in the environ- 
ment, schedules of reinforcement, and suppressed anger. 
Implications of a behavioral analysis for research and 
verbal interaction with the therapist are discussed. It " 
concluded that behavioral and clinical concepts can be 
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combined as a method of uncovering the actual events of 
psychopathology and therapy. (16 ref)—A. Olson. 

11261. Fieve, Ronald R.; Mendlewicz, Julien & Fleiss, 
Joseph L. (New York State Psychiatric Inst., New York) 
Manic-depressive illness: Linkage with the Xg blood 
group. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
130(12), 1355-1359.— Studied 6 families in whom manic- 


- depressive illness and the Хр blood group, a genetic 


marker located on the X chromosome, showed measura- 
ble linkage in successive generations. Data suggest that a 
dominant X-linked factor is involved in the transmission 
of manic-depressive illness within the families examined. 
(22 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11262. Finney, Joseph C.; Skeeters, Donald E.; 
Auvenshine, C. Dwight & Smith, David F. (U. Kentucky, 
Coll. of Education) Phases of psychopathology after 
assassination. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 130(12), 1379-1380.—Administered the 
MMPI to a male assassin 6 wks and 5 mo after the crime. 
Analysis of both tests by a psychiatric diagnostic 
computer program revealed a schizo-affective psychosis 
with paranoid features. The computer method of 
diagnosis is suggested for medicolegal cases in which 
public opinion has been aroused and the specialists 
objectivity may be impaired. 

11263. Fischer, Margit. Genetic and environmental 
factors in schizophrenia: A study of schizophrenic twins 
and their families. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, 
Suppl. 238, 158 p.—Studied 38 male and 40 female 
schizophrenics selected from the population of same-sex 
twins born in Denmark between 1870 and 1920. Analysis 
included determination of zygosity, birth information, 
somatic and mental health history, interviews with the 
family, and interviews with the Ss when available. 4 
levels of concordance for Schizophrenia and possibly 
related disorders were established. 24% of the monozy- 
gotic and 10% of the dizygotic twins were concordant for 
Schizophrenia; 58% of the monozygotic twins were 
concordant for schizophrenia and some form of abnor- 
mality, while only 34% of the dizygotic twins were so 
concordant. Data concerning intrapair similarity of 
characteristics associated with (a) mental disorders in 
twins; (b) concordance for Schizophrenia in relationship 
to severity, age at onset, subtype of schizophrenia, and 
Schizophrenia in the family; and (c) environmental 
factors (e.g. birth order, birth difficulty, and marriage) 
are presented. 5 
subjected to extensive psychological analysis, and testing 
results are discussed. Detailed case histories for 21 twin 


pairs are presented. (Danish summary) (3% р ref)—S. 
Knapp. 


11264. Flekkoy, Kjell M. (Gaustad Hosp., Oslo, 


Norway) Some hypothetical mechanisms underlying 
associative incoherence in Schizophrenics. British Jour- 


pairs of monozygotic twins were ° 
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(b) restriction, and (с) instability of the representational 
meaning of the stimulus words. (37 ref)—Journal 
summary. 

11265. Forbes, Alan R. (U. Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand) Some correlates of psychoticism. New Zealand 
Psychologist, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(1), 2-14.—Hypothesized 
that most of the reliable variance of the Psychoticism (P) 
scale of the Eysenck Personality Inventory (EPI) can be 
identified as a manifestation of hostility, and that the 
remaining variance reflects aspects of emotional instabil- 
ity. 201 undergraduates completed the EPI, Comrey 
Personality Scales, and the Hostility- Direction of Hostil- 
ity Questionnaire. Principal components analyses were 
performed on all scores. 6 factors accounting for 63% of. 
the variance were identified; the 3 major factors 
(Extraversion, Hostility, and Neuroticism) support the 
hypothesis. It is concluded, however, that it would be 
unwise to consider the hypothesized general concept of 
psychoticism as consisting of only these variables. (25 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11266. Foulds, G. A. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) The relationship between the depressive 
illnesses. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
123(576), 531—533.— Discusses the fact that when symp- 
tom indices are used, we are forced into the use of 
categorical classification in all forms of mental illness 
due to the skewed distributions of such indices in the 
general population. It is suggested that the relationship 
between neurotic and psychotic depression may well be 
an inclusive one, with all psychotic depressives having 
neurotic depressive symptoms, but not the reverse.—R. 
L. Sulzer. ^ 

11267. Frighi, Luigi; Coppi, Renato & Pichini, Franco. 
(U. Rome, Italy) [The extensive and graphic treaty 
of sociopsychiatric data relative to a population o! 
university students.] (Ital) Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 7(5), 299-339.—Using 1,538 sue 
seen at a university mental health service over ЕД 
period, numerous sociopsychiatric variables are апан 
and related to social stratification. Level of achieve a 
sexual problems, diagnostic categories, and Mur 
forms of treatment were studied. A definition of socia 
class as it pertains to this study and the statina 
methods used are all treated extensively. No bre 
associations were found between social class and nel 
sexual disturbances (except for students of the d 
class who report some mild problems). сап 
neurosis" seemed more prevalent among the “PPSI ЖҮ 
depression and neurasthenia among the lower € s m. 
Chemotherapy proved the most effective treatme 
the upper class.—N. De Palma. E and 

11268. Gehl, Raymond Н. Indecision no 
claustrophobia. International Journal of Psychoanal of 
1973, Vol. 54(1), 47-59.—Comments on the ubiqui! be 
States of indecision and delineates the multiple ee d 
they serve. It is demonstrated clinically through t igi 
of 4 cases how indecision can be a phobic manifesta 
often related to claustrophobic symptomatology. of 
many terms used in the literature to describe sta ie 
indecision are discussed, and it is noted that Ш i 
often used interchangeably and at times lead to Г» 2 
sion, e.g., "doubt," "uncertainty," and “mistrust. 


ref)—C. Kokkinis. : 
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11269. Glick, Ira D. & Winstead, Dan K. (U. 
California, Medical School, San Francisco) Childhood 
asociality in the differential diagnosis of schizophrenia 
with drug abuse vs. psychosis with drug intoxication. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(2), 208-217.—Ad- 
ministered a 2-part questionnaire composed of both 
dosed and open-ended questions to 45 schizophrenic 
patients. Drug-use history and childhood socialization 
history were investigated. In the 15 patients who had 
schizophrenia with drug abuse and 11 patients who had 
psychosis with drug intoxication, the presence or absence 
of the constellation of childhood asociality discriminated 
between these 2 entities. Drugs abused were generally 
LSD, marihuana and amphetamines. Schizophrenic 
drug-abusing patients with asocial childhood histories 
believed that the drugs they had abused had caused their 
illness, while patients with the acute brain syndromes 
believed the drug abuse was not related to their illness. 
—Journal abstract. 

11270. Goldstein, Robert L. (New York City Criminal 
Court, Forensic Psychiatry Clinic, N.Y.) “The fitness 
factory": |. The psychiatrist's role in determining 
competency. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 130(10), 1144—1147.—Introduces a series on the 
work of the New York City Forensic Psychiatry Clinic 
which performs mental competency evaluations of 
defendants appearing before the New York City Crimi- 
nal Court. The clinic’s philosophy regarding competency 
is described, and its roles before and after the enactment 
of the new Criminal Procedure Law that granted 
considerably broader powers to the clinic are contrasted. 
(18 ref) 

11271. Griffiths, R. D. & Hinkson, J. (Welsh National 
School of Medicine, Cardiff) The effect of videotape 
feedback on the self-assessments of psychiatric pa- 
tients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
123(573), 223-224.— To estimate the effects of having the 
patient see himself functioning in а standardized 
interview, 10 patients saw their own playbacks, another 
10 saw playback of a different patient, and a final group 
Spent the time on questionnaires. Change was measur 
9n the Osgood and Watson and Friend questionnaires 
Tepeated immediately after the interview-feedback ses- 
Sion and 14 days later. The playback experience proved 
to have no effect on questionnaire measures of social 
OD and distress or on fear of negative evaluation. 
oot self-ratings did change, becoming higher for 
cial ease on the actual self and social self ratings. In 14 
ays these higher self-conceptualizations had disap- 
Peared.—R. L. Sulzer. 
© ae Hamersma, Richard J. & Deboer, Kenneth G. 
tien аш U.) Perception of relative size of authority 
ев and subject's figure by sociopaths and normals. 
erceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 363, Pt. 2), 
at eec pared the estimates of S size and of the size 
a ale and female authority figures made by adolescent 
ae and by normal adolescents. Sociopathic Ss 
y stimated their own size in relation to both authority 
gures more than did normal Ss, indicating a significant 
F Тепсе in the way such figures are perceived by 

lopaths and normals. 

11273. Hartmann, Wolfgang. (U. Göttingen, Psychiat- 


Пс Clinic, W, Germany) [Studies on long-stay schizo- 
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phrenic in-patients: Ill. A cross-section.] (Germ) Archiv 
für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(4), 
361-376.— Examined 199 schizophrenic patients, each of 
whom had spent a continuous period of 8-10 yrs in 1 of 6 
psychiatric hospitals in Lower Saxony. Information on 
the hospital conditions and drug therapy, short psychiat- 
ric assessments of each patient by Wing's method, and 
descriptions of behavior from the nursing staff were 
collected. Ss lived predominantly in inadequate, restrict- 
ing conditions. The overwhelming majority suffered 
from emotional blunting and withdrawal, which were 
interpreted as symptoms of institutional neurosis and 
appeared most frequently in Ss on locked wards who 

were never allowed out. Drug therapy was restricted 

mainly to younger Ss, but was not symptom-orientated. 

Nevertheless, in Ss treated with neuroleptic drugs, 

behavior abnormalities and psychiatric symptoms were 

noticeably slighter. At last half the Ss appeared as if they 

would benefit from active industrial rehabilitation and 

many did not require the specialist care of a psychiatric 

hospital, but would have been suitable candidates for a 

convalescent or long-stay nursing home. (31 ref) 

—English abstract. 

11274. Haynes, Elsie T. & Phillips, J. P. (Brandesbur- 
ton Hosp., Hull, E. Yorks, England) Inconsistency, loose 
construing and schizophrenic thought disorder. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 123(573), 209-217. 
“Administered a form of repertory grid test to 10 
thought-disordered schizophrenics, 10 other schizo- 
phrenics, and 10 normals, Various overlapping subsets of 
elements were ranked yielding a measure of pure internal 
consistency. Intensity scores ‘discriminated the thought- 
disoriented, in line with previous findings, but the pure 
internal consistency scores did a better job of discrimi- 
nating the thought-disordered. With a partialling out of 
consistency scores, the intensity scores lost their power. 
The phrase “loosened construction” has been used to 
mean consistency by Kelly and to mean intensity by 
Bannister. Results support Kelly’s idea that schizophren- 
ic thought disorder is characterized by loosened constru- 
ing.—R. L. Sulzer. Л 

11275. Hillel, J.; Ladouceur, К. & Tétreault, L. 
(Joliette Inst. of Psychiatric Research, Quebec, Quebec, 
Canada) [Mental illness and interests manifested in the 
family.] (Fren) Social Psychiatry, 1973(May), Vol. 8(2), 
100-108.—Describes the statistically significant relation- 
ships found between individual characteristics of 1,198 
hospitalized mental patients and the strength of their 
bonds with the external world. Results emphasize the 
negative influence of the psychiatric institution and of 
the disease on the relationships of the patient with the 
healthy world. An attempt was made to correlate the 

adual impairment of the bonds existing between the 
psychiatric patient and his family with the intrafamily 
dynamics and the structure of the role system, but the 
correlation was not statistically significant. Methodologi- 
cal and operational procedures are discussed. (French & 
German summaries)—English abstract. 

11276. Hoaken, Paul C. (Queen’s U., Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada) Paranoid-depressive relationships. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
18(5), 427-433.—Proposes that the failure of other 
significant people in the patient’s environment to provide 
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the help he believes he needs accounts for the develop- 
ment of frank persecutory ideas; whereas the failure of 
denial and projection results in depression. 4 cases of 
sequential or mixed paranoid-depressive illness are 
presented to support this proposition. Other relationships 
between paranoid and affective illness are suggested. 
(French summary) (16 ref) —Journal summary. 

11277. Iyinsky, Yu. A. (Central Serbskii Forensic 
Psychiatry Research Inst, Moscow, USSR) [Pseudode- 
mentia and its combination with other psychogenic 
disorders in attack-like progressive schizophrenia.] 
(Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 
72(1), 103-108.—Studied 28 males with attack-like 
progressive schizophrenia with psychogenic reactions in 
the form of pseudodementia (n = 5), combined with 
psychogenic disorders of a different character, і.е., 
paranoid, depressive, substuporose (n = 14), and with 
other forms of hysterical reaction (n = 9). The studies 
showed that pseudodementia in its pure form was not a 
frequent psychogenic reaction. Its appearance with 
symptoms of other disorders may speak for its clinico- 
pathogenetical unity. It was established that psychogenic 
disorders may appear in the background during remis- 
sions and during moderately active schizophrenia. The 
clinical features of pseudodementia in schizophrenia are 
discussed as well as the complexity of analyzing the 
interrelations of a psychogenic process and schizophreni- 
a. (25 ref)—English abstract. 

11278. Jawa, Sarla. (Delhi U., India) Birth order and 
age related changes in anxiety among adolescents. 
Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 
10(1) 6-11.—Examined the relationship between (a) 


PA, Vol. 50:1232) 
habituation than 
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hyperelectrodermal, hypoelectrodermal, and “paradoxi- 
cal” electrodermal reactivity and tonic activity in 
connection with the disorder. (35 ref)—Journal abstract, 

11281. Karlsson, Jon L. (National Archives, Reykja- 
vik, Iceland) An Icelandic family study of schizophrenia, 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), 
549-554.—The index cases were divided into 3 genera- 
tions of 30 yrs each with the number of schizophrenic 
probands in each period being 84, 274, and 295, most 
recent generation last. Family data showed the risk of 
schizophrenia to be raised 4-fold in Ist degree relatives, 
while the risk of other forms of functional psychosis in 
these relatives was also raised by a similar amount, 
Psychosis rates in more distant relatives were higher than 
previously reported. The new Icelandic data fit a genetic 
hypothesis based on 1 major gene, partly dominant, and 
show a total risk of functional psychosis in Ist degree 
relatives of about 15%.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11282. Kendell, В. E. (Inst. of Psychiatry, U. London, 
England) The influence of the 1968 Glossary on the 
diagnoses of English psychiatrists. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), 527-530.—Com- 
pared diagnoses given to samples of 1,000 Ist admissions 
to English mental hospitals in 1968 and 1971 to assess 
the impact of the 8th edition of the International 
Classification of Disease and the Registrar General's 
Glossary. The 2 series proved almost identical implying 
that most psychiatrists paid little attention to the 1970 
nomenclature.—Journal summary. М 

11283. Kolyaskina, С. І. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) [Some peculiari- 
ties of lymphocytes in incubation in schizophrenic 
patients: Il. A study of ihe reaction of peripheral 
lymphocytes to administration of tissue antigens.] 
(Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 
72(1), 61-65.—Studied the reactions of peripheral lym- 
phocytes in schizophrenic patients to the addition of 
human brain and hepatic antigens. There was a statisti- 
cally significant increase of blast-transformed cells in the 
culture of lymphocytes in the Ss compared ү 
spontaneous blast-transformation in a nonstimulate 
culture and the quantity of blasts in the culture of 
normals after incubation with brain antigen. Lympho- 
cyte reaction to a brain antigen varied with different 
forms of schizophrenia. An increase of blast-transforma- 
tion in response to a hepatic antigen was not seen in any 
of the studied groups.— English abstract. di 

11284. Laird, James T. (St. John's U., Collegeville, 
Minn.) Mental health and population density. Journal of 
Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 171-177.—A compar- 
ison of mental illness and narcotic use in rural and urban 
areas indicates a greater incidence in areas with RE 
population density. The hypothesis that prior expel à 
ences condition some to be sanguine and pu 
melancholic is explored. Whereas both are vulnerable ү 
stress, the reactions to signals indicating punishment ШЕ 
vary according to the conditioned temperament. = 
Breat frequency of signals in high population Саг 
areas activate а general stress reaction. Relief can "m 
obtained for the melancholic by withdrawal whereas | 
the sanguine it is by the use of drugs.—Journal abstract. 

11285. Jacqueline & Laine, Tony. (U; 
Paris V, Lab. of General Psychology, France) [Obj 
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relation of an autistic child.] (Fren) Perspectives Psychi- 
atriques, 197XApr) No. 36, 53-61.— Discusses the 
relationship of the autistic child to his environment. Such 
a child chooses to select certain objects to which he 
maintains a privileged and narrow relationship. S was a 
hospitalized autistic 7-yr-old male. Topics discussed in 
the context of this S's illness include (a) narcissism and 
the assumption of a body image and (b) metabolization 
of the loss of his mother. It is pointed out that a certain 
rapport exists between the activity of the autistic child 
and his graphic production, and that the presence of 
another attentive person is a source of pleasure to him. 
—C. Kokkinis. 

11286. Lappin, Joseph S. & Foulke, Emerson. (Van- 
derbilt U.) Expanding the tactual field of view. Percep- 
tion & Psychophysics, 1973(Oct), Vol. 14(2), 237-241. 
—Investigated whether tactual information can be 
acquired simultaneously by several different fingers. 4 
blind and 4 sighted Ss scanned vertical displays of braille 
(consisting of either 1 or 2 dots) with the index and 
middle fingers on each hand—using 1, 2, or 4 fingers at 
the same time. Stimuli were recognized most rapidly 
when the displays were scanned by 2 fingers on different 
hands and least rapidly when 2 fingers on the same hand 
were used; performance was similar with 1 finger and 
with 4 fingers. Results indicate some parallel perceptual 
Processing of the inputs to the 2 hands and mutual 
interference in processing inputs from fingers on the 
same hand. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11287. Legros, J. J. [Endocrinology and psychiatry.] 
(Fren) Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liege, 1970, Vol. 3(4), 
390-539.— Catalogues relationships between the human 
endocrine system and neuropsychiatric functioning. 

a 11288. Leibovich, Е. A.; Korchinskaya, E. I. & 
да, 7. D. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Nh Inst. of Psychiatry, Neurophysiological Lab., 
озсо) [Changes in age traits in brain electrical 
му in the early onset of schizophrenia.] (Russ) 
701708 Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 723), 
M 8.—Studied age traits in brain electrical activity in 
4 patients and 273 normals from 3-30 yrs old. 
in urbances of age dynamics of electrical brain activity 
th y Schizophrenia were shown in the weakened 
t ушт of a-waves, in changed correlations of expressivi- 
B in the different a and Q frequency periods, at the cost 
Ба creased “energy” of a-fluctuations in the general 
D he the EEG. The Ss showed a shift to a later 
e occi Period of formation of dominant a-waves in 
s е and frontal-central cortical poles. They also 
gils in noothing of age differences between boys and 
(14. Ве biopotential indices during pubertal crises 
cortical 15 old). The definite retarded development of 
d thins demonstrated depended more upon 
uration evelopment of schizophrenia than upon the 

и, the disease. (31 ref) —English abstract. 

lemorial pester, Eva P. (Royal Victoria Hosp., Allan 

tom į nst., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Symbol and 

Journal a childhood. Canadian Psychiatric Association 

outline op Oct, Vol. 18(5), 421-426.—Presents a brief 

the sequence in the development of anxiety, 

mbolic behavior, and neurotic symptoms in 
‘Tench summary) (19 ref) 


Conf 
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11290. Levi, Lennart. (Karolinska Hosp., Stockholm, 
Sweden) A synopsis of ecology and psychiatry: Some 
theoretical psychosomatic considerations, review of 
some studies and discussion of preventive aspects. 
Reports from the Laboratory for Clinical Stress Research, 
Stockholm, 1972(Nov), No. 30, 17 p.—Discusses ecology 
and psychiatry. The initial focus is on theoretical 
etiological and pathogenetic aspects of psychosomatic 
disorders, followed by an illustration of these aspects 
with data from other studies and a presentation of some 
views on prevention. The main hypothesis studied was 
that psychosocial stimuli can cause disease. Other 
hypotheses discussed relate to psychobiological pro- 
grams, mechanisms (e.g., stress), precursors of disease, 
and disease. A review of the evidence pertaining to these 
hypotheses is presented. It is emphasized that possible ill- 
effects in relation to an individual's physical or mental 
health do not automatically make psychosocial or other 
stimuli a target for preventive action. —C. Kokkinis. 

11291. Levitan, Harold L. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Dreams preceding hypomania. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 50-61.—Presents 2 remarkably 
similar dreams from 2 patients, involving initial scenes of 
near death in an elevator. Both dreams ended in a 
magical solution to the problem, and both were followed 
over the next days by hypomanic phenomena. In both 
cases, the moment of onset of the happy portion of the 
dream is considered to be the actual initiation of the 
hypomanic episode. The role of a sudden automatic 
increase in depth of sleep during dreams in promoting 
denial of painful affect is discussed. A comparison is 
drawn between the helplessness and the passivity of these 
particular dreamers in the context of their dream and the 
helplessness and passivity of the pain-wracked infant. (20 
re оита! abstract. 

11292. Levy, Leo & Rowitz, Louis. (О. Illinois, 
Medical Center) The ecology of mental disorder. New 
York, N.Y.: Behavioral Publications, 1973. xx, 209 p. 
— Presents an ecological study of mental disorders in 
Chicago over a l-yr period. Data analysis included the 
spatial distribution of mental disorder, admissions by 

of institution, and attributes of areas with high and 
low rates of Ist admissions. (55 ref) 

11293. McCranie, E. James. (Medical Coll. of Geor- 
gia, Augusta) Conversion pain. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1973, Vol. 47(2), 246-251.— Conversion pain is interpret- 
ed as a symbolic somatic representation of depression 
(defined as psychic pain), the mechanism of symptom 
formation being a simple displacement of psychic pain to 
the soma. This interpretation provides a theoretical basis 
for accepting the essential validity of the patient's pain 
and, thereby, a common ground for therapeutic interven- 
tion. 

11294. McNamee, H. B.; Moody, J. P. & Naylor, G. J. 
(Queen's U. Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Indoleamine 
metabolism in affective disorders: Excretion of trypta- 
mine, indoleacetic acid and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid 
in ive states. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 63-70.—Indicates that no signifi- 
cant differences were found when the above variables in 
the urine and blood of 16 female depressives were 
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assayed before, during treatment, and upon recovery. (32 
ref) 

11295. McNeil, Thomas Е. & Кай}, Lennart. (Lafayette 
Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Obstetric complications and 
physical size of offspring of schizophrenic, schizophren- 
ic-like, and control mothers. British Journal of Psychia- 
try, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 341-348.—Reports that 2 

= groups of schizophrenic and schizophrenic-like mothers 
| were not different from each other or from controls in 
rates of pregnancy, birth, and placental complications. 
Similarly, the offspring did not differ in early neonatal 
disturbances, gestational age, birthweight, and other 
physical dimensions. The relationship between gestation- 
al age and body size did suggest that offspring of the 
schizophrenic mothers were small or light for their ages. 
Offspring born before the mother was first admitted to a 
hospital showed more developmental stage deviations. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 
11296. Measey, Laurence G. & Smith, Howard. 
(Central Hosp, Warwick, England) Patterns of new 
chronicity in а mental hospital. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 349-351.— Indicates 
that, despite great improvements in treatment, mental 
hospitals have failed to reduce their numbers of beds as 
much as originally predicted. Examination of a group of 
patients identified a number of recovered cases posing 
no-management problems. These patients had poor 
Social and employment skills and a poor motive to leave 
the hospital since they were generally alienated from 
their families and made use of the hospitals’ rehabilita- 
tion schemes. An exodus from the hospital would be 
possible if there were a hostel Suitably staffed and 
Supported.—R. L. Sulzer. 
11297. Michael, Kenneth D. & Beck, Rea. (St. Louis 


patients are described. 

11299. Moskalenko, V. D. 
Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) [A 
comparative study of families with one or both 
Schizophrenic parents.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(1), 86-92. Examined 30 
families where both parents were schizophrenic and 44 
families with one ill parent by a clinico-genealogical 
method. At the time of the study the children in these 
families were adults. With a hereditary loading from 
both sides, 57.8% of the Ss developed schizophrenia; 
28.7% in the group with 1 parent ill were Schizophrenic. 
Both groups showed complete coincidence in the course 

of the disease between children and parents and an 
earlier onset in the children compared to the parents. 
Most of the Ss who were not considered ill had schizoid 


(USSR Academy of 
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personality traits that were hard to differentiate from 
those seen in Ss following a psychotic state. (18 ref) 
—English abstract. 

11300. Muha, Thomas M. & May, John R. An 
employment index for identifying unfit job applicants, 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 
362-365.—Analyzed the ММРЇ T scores and certain 
demographic data of 300 Ss who had applied for 
employment in a government agency in order to develop 


: multiple regression equations to help identify job 


applicants with significant emotional problems. 4 groups 

of 75 Ss each were established based on the sex of the S 

and the recommendation for or against hire made ina — | 
psychological assessment interview. The equations were 
validated on an additional sample of 70 Ss. Mean 
differences between Ss found fit vs unfit for hire were 
also analyzed. Results are discussed in the context of 
clinical vs statistical prediction.—Journal summary. 

11301. Neki, J. S. (All-India Inst. of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi) Psychiatry in South-East Asia. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 
257-269.—Estimates that the mental morbidity rate for 
the region of South-East Asia is 10/1,000. Mental health 
has a poor priority and psychiatric services are rudimen- 
tary. A vast majority of the population visits folk healers 
employing charms, magic, and invocation of divine 
intervention. Clinical patterns vary from culture to 
culture, but the region tends toward fewer cases of 
simple schizophrenia, perhaps due to a high social 
tolerance of seclusion-seeking persons and a large 
proportion of catatonics among the psychotic. Neuroses | 
tend to be somatized with hysteria, and hypochondriasis 
is common. Student mental health is a burning issue, 
with rioting frequent and heroin-opium-alcohol addic- 
tions growing. Suicide shows differences, with the female 
Tate being higher than the male in India and highest 
among the married. Chinese have the highest and Malays 
the lowest suicide rates.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11302. Nelson, Marguerite B.; Thornton, Larry W. & 
Pasewark, Richard A. (U. Wyoming) Group membership 
and attitudes toward offenders and mental patients. D 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10, Е 
425-426.— Tested 147 residents and 87 staff members | | 
an adolescent treatment facility for the emotional у 
disturbed and at 2 youth correctional facilities in order 
to determine their attitudes toward former convicts T 
mental patients. It was found that: (a) members Vds 
particular deviant group hold more favorable attitude 
toward that group than toward a different deviant group. ] 
and (b) caretakers of a given deviant group are ant 
accepting of the group for which they are fe i 

11303. Ozeretskovsky, S. D. (1st Moscow Medical 1. 
M. Sechenov Inst, S. S. Korsakov Psychiatric ed 
USSR) [The clinical variants and prognosis of elie ji 
Schizophrenia.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psik ine 
trii, 1972, Vol. 72(1), 92-97.—Distinguishes 3 үп А 
circular schizophrenia: (a) the attacks at the onset О 
disease are similar to manic-depressive psychoses ie 
only later become more complicated, acquiring is 
Structure of typical schizophrenic attacks; (b) the put 
development takes place during the course of the E a 
not at the beginning; and (c) the entire develop : 
the disease is characterized by polymorphism of à 
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In most cases circular schizophrenia has a relatively 
favorable development, but prevalence of manic attacks 
over depressive and a schizoid premorbid personality 
correlate with an unfavorable course. Circular schi- 
zophrenia is mainly expressed in emotional and volition- 
al disorders. (37 ref)—English abstract. 

11304. Rao, P. Rama & Reddy, I. K. (Sri Venkateswar- 
a U., Tirupati, India) Personality and attitude towards 
mild illnesses. Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 16-23.—Studied the relation 
between the Guilford-Martin Inventory of personality 
factors (GAMIN) and attitude towards mild illnesses. 
100 undergraduates and postgraduates served as Ss. 
Attitude was measured by a 5-item questionnaire. 
Personality factors GAMIN were found to be related to 
attitude towards mild illnesses —Journal abstract. 

11305. Raskovié, Jovan. (Psychiatric Hosp., Sibenik, 

Yugoslavia) [Evaluation of depersonalization.] (Fren) 
Evolution Psychiatrique, 1972(Oct), Vol. 37(4), 753—760. 
—Examines the nature of depersonalization considered 
as an essential element in the schizophrenic process, as 
linked to maniacal states, as associated with cenestopa- 
thy, and as part of the neurotic structure. Itis concluded, 
after reviewing numerous case histories of the various 
types, that depersonalization of the schizophrenic and 
maniacal types are pathological in nature, while those 
cases of depersonalization linked to cenestopathy and 
neuroses have their bases in states of alienation.—C. 
Kokkinis. 
. 11306. Risso, M. The magical world view as an 
influence in mental disorders in southern Italian 
patients. Foreign Psychiatry, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 62-73. 
—Discusses the ascription of various mental illnesses 
and nervous disorders to magical causes in some rural 
Tegions of southern Italy. The case history of an 18-yr- 
old girl admitted to a psychiatric clinic with an acute 
PSychotic episode is presented. Her husband and 
relatives ascribed the symptoms to "fattura," an evil spell 
cast on the victim by an enemy, and the remission of 
Symptoms to the intercession of a magician. 

.11307. Rogovin, M. S. [The problem of speech and 
thinking pathology їп the clinical picture оѓ 
schizophrenia: Report 1.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologit i 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(1), 118-123.—Attempts to show 
the historical development of the problem of speech and 
шш pathology, its present state, the methods in use 
d lay, the possibility of comparing results, and the 

elineation of the basic theoretical concepts and deter- 

mination of their place in the general structure of the 
psychopathology of schizophrenia. Different studies 
a the literature in which conflicts in speech symptoms 
ieee most obvious are discussed; the analysis of the 

zoe will be given in later reports. (44 ref)—J. 
; 11308. Rubenstein, Robert. (Yale U., Inst. of Psychia- 
AM intensive study of deeply disturbed hospitalized 
Toxi cents who have used drugs heavily] (Fren) 
BE !comanies, 1972(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 263-267.—Briefly 
e on a continuing study of 13 adolescents from 
the М socioeconomic backgrounds hospitalized at 
is ale Psychiatric Institute. The Ss were schizophren- 

» PSychopaths, and depressives whose history included 

B abuse. The study is based on the use of drugs in 
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relation to patient psychopathology and on the role 
played by the use of drugs in family relationships. 
(French & English summaries)—Journal summary. 

11309. Rutschmann, Jacques. (New York State Psy- 
chiatric Inst., New York) Time judgments by magnitude 
estimation and magnitude production and anxiety: A 
problem of comparison between normals and certain 
schizophrenic patients. Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 187-223.—Obtained magnitude 
estimates and productions of short standards ranging 
from 500-2,000 msec from 9 male medical students and 7 
chronic, undifferentiated male schizophrenics. Results 
met a criterion of linearity of response functions. 
Judgments were reliable and showed trends over blocks 
of trials (“‘shortening” in estimation and “lengthening” in 
production). Intercepts of Response X Standards func- 
tions were generally non-zero, unreliable, and unrelated 
to trends. Slopes were reliable and exhibited trends (іе 
"slowing" of the internal clock over blocks of trials). 
Self-report measures of anxiety did not differ between 
groups, correlated positively with estimates, negatively 
with productions, and positively with rates of the internal 
clock, but did not correlate with intercepts. It is 
concluded that anxiety differences may confound com- 
parisons between nosological groups. (50 ref)—Author 
abstract. 

11310. Rutter, D. К. (Warneford Hosp., О. Oxford, 
England) Visual interaction in psychiatric patients: A 
review. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
123(573), 193-202.—Reviews the evidence concerned 
with 1 element of nonverbal behavior in psychiatric 
patients, namely visual interaction. The "normal pat- 
tern" and functions of looking are first described. The 
evidence concerning visual interaction in schizophrenic 
patients, depressive patients, and psychotic children is 
then reviewed, and the author’s own work discussed. A 
consideration of current and future developments is 
included.—Journal summary. 

11311. Sachar, Edward J.; Frantz, Andrew G.; Altman, 
Norman & Sassin, Jon. (Bronx Municipal Hosp. Center, 
N.Y.) Growth hormone and prolactin in unipolar and 
bipolar depressed patients: Responses to hypoglycemia 
and L-dopa. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 130(12), 1362-1367.—In response to both insulin- 
induced hypoglycemia and the ingestion of 500 mg of 
levodopa, unipolar depressed patients (most of whom 
were postmenopausal women) secreted significantly less 
growth hormone (GH) than did normal Ss or bipolar 
depressed Ss in the same age range (45-70 yrs). Prolactin 
responses to levodopa were normal for nearly all Ss. 
Since it is believed that prolactin responses to levodopa 
are mediated by brain dopamine and growth hormone 
responses by brain norepinephrine, the data support the 
hypothesis that there is a disturbance of brain norepi- 
nephrine metabolism in unipolar depressive illness. 
However, further study is needed to determine the effects 
of the menopause on growth hormone secretion. (37 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11312. Sappington, John. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Per- 
ception of threatening stimuli in process and reactive 
schizophrenics. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 48-50.—Used the Phillips 
Symptom Checklist to separate male schizophrenic 
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inpatients into process and reactive groups (N= 30 
each). Ss were conditioned by pairing certain nonsense 
syllables with shock; other syllables were presented 
without shock, Using a T scope, groups were compared 
on recognition accuracy for neutral and threat (shock) 
syllables. No differences arose between groups in 
response to neutral stimuli. For threat syllables, process 
schizophrenics showed impaired recognition, while re- 
active schizophrenics showed heightened accuracy of 
recognition. This finding indicates that the quality of the 
stimulus itself is an important variable in the perceptual 
efficiency of schizophrenics. It suggests that process 
types screen stimulus threat from their awareness, while 
reactive types are acutely attuned to stimulus threat. 
—Journal abstract. 

11313. Sarkisov, S. A. (2nd Moscow Pirogov State 
Medical Inst., USSR) [The clinical picture of hypochon- 
driac development.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(3), 446-450.—Studied the 
development of hypochondria in 72 patients with 
psychogenic disorders who premorbidly were not psy- 
chopathic. 3 stages of development in such cases were 
distinguished: asthenic (pseudosomatic), hypochondriac 
proper, and the stage of character disturbances. The 
latter were encountered in the forms of hysterical, 
obsessional, and asthenic hypochondria. The Ss differed 
from Sone ama by their critical attitude towards the 
hypochondria and the appearance of such disorders at a 
later age. (19 ref)—English abstract. 

11314. Saunders, Thomas R. (Brooke General Hosp., 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) State anxiety as a function of 
trait anxiety and sex in a quasi-clinical situation. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
4\(1), 144-147.—Undergraduates who scored high, 
medium, or low on a scale of trait (predispositional) 
anxiety (n = 7 males and 7 females in each group) 
differed reliably in level of state (situational) anxiety 
when tested before and after 2 standardized interviews. 
This relationship held for both male and female Ss, 
although males manifested consistently higher levels of 
State anxiety than females. Moreover, first an increase 
and then a general decline in degree of state anxiety were 
noted over occasions of testing. Despite these temporary 
fluctuations in situational anxiety, however, the basic 
form of the state-trait relationship remained largely 
unchanged. Findings are interpreted as substantive 
confirmation of state-trait anxiety theory.—Journal 
abstract. 

11315. Schaefer, Charles. (Children’s Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.) Measuring social relationships in emotion- 
ally disturbed boys. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 85(2), 179-185.—Investigated the relationship be- 
tween measures of social attraction and social protection 
in 65 7-13 yr old emotionally disturbed boys. Social 
attraction was measured by the Kuethe felt figures 
echnique and social protection by a new instrument, the 
Shipwreck Test. Ss’ scores on the 2 measures were highly 
correlated. The implications of the finding that Ss 
showed more social attraction toward the grandfather, 
log, and friend figures than to the mother, father, and 
grandmother figures are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11316. Serebryakova, Z. N. (USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, Div. of Epidemiol- 
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ору, Moscow) [Dynamics of work ability of patients with 
a continuous course of schizophrenia according to an 
epidemiological study.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 


Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(3), 430-437.—On the basis of a - 


study of a population of 1840 Schizophrenic patients, 
examined the following factors: the dynamics of the 
working capacity of patients with a continuous course of 
the disease and its dependence on the stage of the 
morbid process, the age of onset, the length of the illness, 
and the professional background of the Ss before onset, 
"Sluggish" schizophrenia appeared to have the most 
favorable prognosis for adaptation and malignant 
juvenile schizophrenia the least favorable. The role of. 
professional background and education showed up more 
in the less advanced stages of the disease. These factors 
exerted almost no influence on the working ability of Ss 


with malignant juvenile schizophrenia.— English abstract; — 


11317. Sethi, B. B.; Nathawat, S. S. & Gupta, S. С. 
(King George's Medical Coll., Lucknow, India) Depres- 
sion in India. Journal of Social Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 91(1), 3-13.—Investigated the rate of occurrence of 
depression and its symptomatology in the Indian culture; 
Survey data indicate that depression was 4 times greater 
in the urban as compared to rural areas (6.1 and 
1.5/1,000, respectively). Modern civilization, technologi- 
cal complexity, and rapidly changing social values 
seemed to be some of the factors contributing towards 
the depressive psychopathology. On the other hand, 
simplicity, intimate social contacts, and small communi- 
ty size were probable deterrents for depression in the 
rural sample. Somatic and psychophysiological manifes- 
tations were frequently observed, whereas guilt feelings 
were rather infrequent. (65 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11318. Shaminina, V. M.; Romel, Т. E.; Kontsevoy, у. 
A. & Akopova, L L. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) Chronic depres- 
sions in endogenous psychoses: Some data on their. 
typology and the conditions of their development. 
Foreign Psychiatry, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 38-61.—Select- 
ed and observed 136 female and 24 male patients with 
schizo-affective psychoses, including chronic depressive 
states, and 145 female and 15 male Ss with schizo- 
affective disorders, including acute depressive states. The 
clinical features of acute and chronic depression, the 
course of schizophrenia which includes chronic depres- 
sion, the clinical manifestations of chronic depression at 
various age periods, and pathogenic conditions contrib- 
uting to the development of chronic depressions Were 
examined. Findings indicate that chronic depression can 
develop at any age and that in each age period it shares 
many features in common with acute depression. As 
chronic attacks persist, the syndromes lose their structur- 
al coherence and become less emotionally charged 
delusions tend to become paranoid. The less favorable 
the course of the illness, the earlier chronic attacks 
Occur; the more structurally atypical the attacks, the 
earlier they lose acute features. À correlation was foun 
between premorbid constitutional personality traits ап 
chronic depressive attacks. Personality changes FE 
chronic depression appeared to be a function of 
severity of the morbid process, being most pronoun 
in the episodic-progressive type. (40 ref)—S. Knapp: 
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11319. Sirois, F. (Hótel-Dieu du Sacré-Coeur, Que- 
bec, Quebec, Canada) [Some notes about the rates of 
schizophrenia in French and English Canadians.] (Fren) 
Vie Médicale au Canada Francais, 1973(Jun), Vol. 2(6), 
523-528.—Analyzes 5 epidemiological studies of schi- 
zophrenia. These studies were conducted among the 
English- and French-speaking populations of Canada in 
order to detect possible differences in the frequency of 
the condition between the 2 groups. The methodological 
aspects of the problem are emphasized. It is concluded 
that certain overriding factors prevent the admission of 
French Canadians into psychiatric hospitals.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

11320. Smirnov, V. K. (First Leningrad Medical 
School, USSR) [The psychopathology of recognition in 
schizophrenia.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhia- 
trii, 1972, Vol. 72(5), 721-729.—Studied the structure of 
such symptoms as déja vu, false identification, a positive 
and negative double, Fregoli illusions, illusions of 
intermetamorphosis and metamorphosis in 200 schizo- 
phrenic patients. The symptoms of disturbed recognition 
were subject to modifications and finally to deterioration 
in the course of the schizophrenia; the use of all aspects 
of conscious-unconscious activity was sharply limited. It 
is noted that the psychopathological variants of individu- 
al symptoms reflect their multiple structure. (24 ref) 
—English abstract. 

11321. Smulevich, A. B., et al. (USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) Depres- 
sive states in schizophrenia: Clinicopsychopathological, 
prognostic, and psychopharmacological aspects. For- 
eign Psychiatry, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(2), 20-37.—Studied 
the psychopathologically distinct types of depression 
exhibited by 100 schizophrenic patients. 3 types of 
depression were distinguished. Type I was polymorphic 
in character. Ss of this type were dejected, gloomy, and 
unable to concentrate. Ss experienced anxiety associated 
with the feeling of imminent misfortune. Various Ss 
resembled the clinical pictures of anancastic depression, 
depersonalization melancholia, or depressions of psy- 
chasthenic and hysterical disorders. The remaining 2 
types of depression were less polymorphic, and anergic 
disorder predominated. Type II depressions resembled 

circular" depression, and Type III was characterized by 
motor disorders. Correlations were made between 
esa clinical psychopathological features of these 
epressions and the dynamics of the morbid process. 
These findings are extended to an evaluation of the 
[угор drugs used to treat depression. (63 ref)—S. 

happ. 
де 11322. Soroka, У. R.; Arsent’ev, V. Ya. & Mukhaev, 
on (Donetsk A. M. Gorky Medical Inst., Ukranian 
i ) [Nickel metabolism in the organism of schizo- 
renic patients.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologit i Psik- 
iatri, 1972, Vol. 72(1), 69-72—In patients with a 
(пош course of the disease, the nickel content of 
ом fractions and cerebrospinal fluid increases 
ee the urine content decreases more than in Ss with 
Rp ment and especially with periodic, types of 
à WZophrenia. In Ss with simple, hebephrenic and 
e forms and lucid catatonia, the nickel in blood 
ih сата the cerebrospinal fluid increases but drops 
€ urine more precipitously than in Ss with an acute 
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Kandinsky syndrome, depressive-paranoid schizophreni- 
a, and oneiroid catatonia. The brain tissue, liver, muscle 
and spleen of Ss with simple schizophrenia compared 
with normals contained less nickel, while the kidney, 
lungs, and. adrenal glands contained more.—English 
abstract. 

11323. Spicer, C. C.; Hare, E. H. & Slater, Eliot. 
(Medical Research Council Computer Unit, London, 
England) Neurotic and psychotic forms of depressive 
illness: Evidence from age-incidence in a national 
sample. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
123(576), 535-541.—Presents age-incidence curves for 
various categories of depressive illness and examines 
them to see whether their interrelations are more readily 
accounted for on a unitary or a binary hypothesis. 
Findings agree closely and straightforwardly with expec- 
tation on the binary hypothesis, i.e., with the view that 
cases of depression not otherwise specified are very 
largely made up of a mixture of neurotic and psychotic 
types of depression. Age, however, is closely correlated 
with diagnostic type. It is suggested that the differences 
in symptomatology which have been used to distinguish 
neurotic and psychotic types may be simply the 
consequences of age.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11324. Stallone, F.; Huba, G. J.; Lawlor, W. G. & 
Fieve, R. R. (New York State Psychiatric Inst, New 
York) Longitudinal studies of diurnal variations in 

ion: A sample of 643 patient days. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 311-318. 
— Judgments of feelings were made each evening by 10 
patients studied in a hospital for up to 80 days. A rating 
scale of diurnal variation was shown to be reliable, while 
daily symptom checks showed that all 11 symptom 
classes exhibited diurnal variations in at least one 
patient. Worsening of depression in the morning vs the 
evening did not support the classical hypothesis that a 
difference in pattern exists between endogenous and 
reactive or neurotic depression.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11325. Sternalski, Marek. (Mental Health Medical 
Consultation, Chrzanow, Poland) [Neurotic disorders in 
shoe industry workers.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1973, 
Vol. 7(4), 415-419.—Examination of 68 female and 8 
male factory workers revealed neurotic disorders which 
varied in intensity according to duration of the illness, 
age, and pathogenic factors. Inadequate working condi- 
tions, conflicts, and overburdening of the women with 
housework were major factors causing the disorders. 
(Russian & English summaries) 

11326. Sternberg, E. Ya. & Molchanova, E. К. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Moscow) [Attack-like schizophrenia, developing with 
long-term remissions.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(1), 97—103.— Studied 62 schizo- 
phrenic patients with long-term remissions. The attacks 
that preceded such remissions appeared at 19-40 yrs (less 
frequently at 12-15). Repeated attacks were seen mainly 
in the involutional period and in only 13 cases in 
senescence. The attacks that in youth were hallucinatory- 
delusional or catatonic, then developed in old age over : 
period of up to 20 yrs and showed no age modification o 
the clinical picture. The schizo-affective attacks after : 
long remission shifted somewhat toward a cyclical cours 
with reduced symptomatology and an aging phase of th 
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affective syndromes. Involutional crises and some 
exogenous factors (puerperal and postinfectious periods 
п youth and vascular disorders in old age) had a certain 
Jathogenetical significance in the appearance of attacks. 
—English abstract. 

11327. Stukalova, L. A. & Zemskov, M. V. (Voronezh 
state Medical Inst., USSR) [Regularities in the dynam- 
cs of antibrain autoantibodies in schizophrenic pa- 
ients.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, 
lol. 72(1), 65-69.—Studied the appearance of humoral 
ntibrain autoantibodies in the different stages of the 
chizophrenic process in 242 patients. Blood was drawn 
very 10-15 days, and determination of the antibodies 
vas made by the Boyden passive hemagglutination 
nethod. The immunological aspect of 2 forms of 
chizophrenia was studied: continuous (paranoid) and 
ntermittent. The data seem to show that conditions for 
ormation of the autoimmune process in these 2 types of 
chizophrenia are different. The appearance of the 
ntibodies correlated with the seriousness and activity of 
he pathological process. Desensitizing therapy and 
'revention of relapses is recommended. (29 ref) —English 
ibstract. 

11328. Tsoi, W. F. (Woodbridge Hosp., Singapore, 
Republic of Singapore) The Ganser syndrome in 


singapore: A report on ten cases. British Journal of 


Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), 567-572.—Studied 
1 cases of which 10 presented with sufficient symptoms 
о warrant the Ganser syndrome diagnosis. The Ganser 
yndrome belongs to the hysteria-malingering dimension 
ind is not a true psychosis.—Journal summary. 

11329. Tsutsul’kovskaya, M. Ya. & Serdobol'skiy, V. I. 
USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychia- 
ry, Moscow) [The mathematical construction of psy- 
shopathological syndromes in schizophrenia.] (Russ) 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(1), 
/2-81.—Reports on the mathematical construction of 
?sychopathological syndromes with the aid of a comput- 
г. Mathematical analysis was based on the symptoms of 
he initial stage of juvenile Schizophrenia in 800 patients, 
lescribed as a set of 140 binary psychopathological 
signs. Two independent methods of optimal classifica- 
Поп were used: the method of correlational clusters and 
he method of maximum informativeness. The syn- 
lromes constructed with the aid of the computer 
ippeared to be clinically justified and had actual clinical 
rototypes. The results may be considered as a statistical 
onfirmation of clinical reality and its mathematical 
)bjectification.—English abstract. 

11330. Tyszkiewicz, Magdalena. (Mental Health 
Aedical Consulation, Gdynia, Poland) [Poetic prod- 
ction by schizophrenic patients.] (Polh) Psychiatria 
olska, 1973, Vol. 7(4), 409-413.—Analysis of poetry 
ritten by hospitalized female schizophrenics revealed 
iat sentimentality, egocentrism, and infantilism were 
le characteristic features of the verses. (Russian & 
nglish summaries) 

11331. Verbeek, E. (State U. Ghent, Belgium) Hysteri- 
| Psychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 6(2), 104-120.—Consid- 
s the hysterical personality as the combination of an 
fantile personality plus "something extra.” This extra 
hich complements the infantilism of hysteria, is 
termined by the following constellation of factors: (a) 
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an immature, underdeveloped, emotional Personality 
with a feeble identity; (b) the relatively great need for 
warding off emotional influences; (c) a predisposition to 
deficient repression, leading to insufficient ^ mental 
defense; and (d) an auxiliary autoregulation in the form 
of states of lowered consciousness and convulsions or 
fits, to keep the overwhelming emotional influences 
outside his awareness. (44 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11332. Vogel, Th.; Victor, N. & Lange, H. J. (U. Bonn, 
Nerve Clinic & Polyclinic, W. Germany) [Problems in 
interpretation of pneumoencephalographic findings in 
Schizophrenics.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und 
Nervenkrankheiten, 1972, Vol. 216(1) 1-19—Found 
dilatations of all ventricles in the pneumoencephalo- 
graphs of a group of schizophrenics. This finding is 
related to that of other diseases which lead to a cerebral 
atrophy. It is concluded that there are only quantitative 
differences, topic predilections are not perceptible, and a 
diagnostical distinction from other diseases with cerebral 
atrophy is not possible. Ventriculomegaly increased in 
relation to the disease process, particularly the severity of 
the defect. Different sections of brain were not preferred, 
and it was impossible to distinguish between findings 
with schizophrenics and those with other residual 
psychopathologic states by pneumoencephalogram. 
Findings lead to a hypothesis of a partial organic cause 
of schizophrenia.— English abstract. E 

11333. von Zeppelin, Ilka & Moser, U. The application 
of the simulation model of neurotic defence 
mechanisms to the psychoanalytic theory of 
psychosomatic illness. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(1), 79-84.—Discusses a computer 
simulation model which seeks to formalize the psychoa- 
nalytic theory of the defense organization by means of 
computer languages. The model was designed with the 
aim of defining neurotic states which appear in the 
simulation as equilibration states of the system or as only 
very slowly changing states of the system.—C. Kokkinis. 

11334. Vorontsova, G. S. (Central Scientific Research 
Inst. of Invalids Job Performance & Organization, 
Psychiatric Div., Moscow, USSR) [The working ability 
and social rehabilitation of schizophrenic patients with 
an attack-like form of the disease.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Nevropatologit i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. TAG), 423-430. 
—Studied 180 schizophrenic patients who had been x 
for a long time. It was found that working ability E 
possible social rehabilitation were related to the clinical 
characteristics and stage of the illness. An important 
basis for predicting rehabilitation was the correspond- 
ence found between the clinical characteristics 0 
remissions and of the acute attacks; if the attacks are all 
of one type of schizophrenia, the remissions will be more 
meaningful.—Enelish abstract. NS, 

11335. Wax, Douglas E. (Children's Рус 
Hosp., Ann Arbor, Mich.) Learning how to pretend 
distinction between intent and pretence observed in t 7 
treatment of a borderline psychotic boy. British Jou 
of Medical Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 46(3), 297-3 d 
—Discusses the act of pretending in normal З 2 
disturbed individuals. The development of the abn 
perceive differences between pretense and reality and 6 
adaptive use of pretending to deal with anxiety іп a 6-уг 
old boy are discussed. 
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Elliot A. & Pliner, Arthur. (Oklahoma 
State U.) Effects of small group isolation on levels of 
depression, anxiety, and hostility. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10), 439-440. Examined 
the effects of 55 hrs of confinement on a 5-member 
group of undergraduates, 3 males and 2 females. Ss were 
restricted activity а small, austere room, receiving no 
hysical or verbal outside contact. A self-report measure 
showed significant increases in anxiety, hostility, and 
depression over the term of confinement. The lack of 
structure in daily routine and activities for the Ss is 
discussed as relevant to the increase across emotional 
area scales.—Journal summary. 

11337. Whitehead, Antonia. (Warneford Hosp., U. 
Oxford, England) Verbal learning and memory in elderly 
depressives. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 123(573), 203-208.—Studied the nature of the 
verbal learning impairment of elderly depressed patients 
by comparing their performance with that of remitted 
depressives (the same patients on recovery) and of 
dementing patients. The depressed patients showed some 
degree of learning defect, though this was less severe and 
affected fewer of the tasks than that of the dements. The 
types of error made showed differences, the depressives 
tending to make less random errors and produce fewer 
false positives than the dements but to make more 
transposition errors.—Journal summary. 

11338. Winokur, G. & Morrison, James. (U. Iowa, 
Medical School) The lowa 500: Follow-up of 225 
depressives. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 123(576), 543-548.—Reports that less than 5% of the 
patients ever showed a mania in the follow-up period 
which ranged up to 20 yrs. Highest incidence of repeat 
attacks was for depressive males, while females were 
more likely to become chronic. While chronicity occa- 
sionally lasted 10 yrs, it never continued indefinitely. It is 
suggested that early onset females may be the prototype 
of depression spectrum disease; they have frequent 
familial alcoholism and sociopathy. Late onset males 
appear more the prototype of pure depressive illness, 
with little familial sociopathy or alcoholism.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

11339. Wold, Patricia. (East Providence Mental 
Health Clinic, R.I.) Family structure in three cases of 
grorera nervosa: The role of the father. American 
КУШ of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec) Vol. 130(12), 
i 1397.—Describes 3 cases of anorexia nervosa In 

emale adolescents. Each parent placed a daughter (the 
ru) in the position of his or her own mother, toward 
i Em neither parent could express hostility. This 
3 ісі was focused on the Ss blocking any expression of 
eesin or sexuality in the S. The actual weight loss 
ME closely related to the S's relationship with her 
SENE Wyatt, Richard J., et al. (National Inst. of 
В а Health, Lab. of Clinical Psychopharmacology, 
ethesda, Md.) The dimethyltryptamine-forming en- 
Pd in blood platelets: A study in monozygotic twins 
ам for schizophrenia. American Journal of 
BR eee 1973(Dec), Vol. 130(12), 1359-1361.—As- 
pa samples of the nondialyzed platelets of 14 pairs of 
abilit 78010 twins discordant for schizophrenia for their 
ty to form enzymatically the hallucinogen dimethyl- 


11336. Weiner, 
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tryptamine. The schizophrenic twins had higher mean. 
levels of enzyme activity than their nonschizophrenic 
cotwins, whose mean level of enzyme activity was equal 
to that of 22 normal nontwin control Ss. This finding 
suggests that the higher levels of enzyme activity found 
in schizophrenics is produced by their environment and 
is not genetically determined.—Journal abstract. 

11341. Zeigarnik, Bluma V. Excerpts from Personality 
and the Pathology of Activity. Soviet Psychology, 
1972-1973(Win), Vol. 11(2), 89 p.—Views personality 
changes and pathology in terms of an analysis of activity. 
Mastery of the world is an active process that comes 
through interaction with other people. Complex mental 
activity is initially socially based. An illness that disturbs 
a person's mental activity often also changes the 
personality component of that activity (e.g, motives or 
meaning). Hence, by studying such motivational changes 
much can be learned about the personality of the patient. 
In addition, the structure of mental processes (specifical- 
and thinking) are affected by — 
histories are presented. It is y 


that helping disturbed patients is not possible 
Boi tle К {о understand the 


account a record of the clinical intervie 
in terms of objective measuremen 1 
symptoms, and collected e on the Seli-Rating 
Depression Scale (SDS). A hi i | 
БС the scores on the 2 tests (.87) witha population З 
of 225 psychiatric patients. TI 
differentiate between depressed and 


Reliability data are presented.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Behavior Disorders 


‚В. (Clark Inst. of 
11343. Allodi, F. A. & Eastwood, М CES 


Psychiatry, Epidemiolo; Section, Toronto, n 
Co hada) Suicide in Сагай: Trends and ИД, 
aspects. Canada's Mental Health, 1973(Sep), Vol. | 
15-21.—Discusses methodological problems ГУ у aa 
demiological study of suicide, an reports ding id 
suicide rates between 1950-1970 analyzed bep 
geographical area, sex, age and method used. SUBESS — 
i vention are presentec. aR 
Kons prevention ars PSS (р, рий Cal 
Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) The at inal 

effects of group discussions between you pur 

offenders and community volunteers. Joune E Ei С 

munity Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 41 ы 
pre- and post-measures of attitudes Шш pi 
law violations on 10 young incarcerated offen E dd 
undergraduate community volunteers who BM 
together in short-term M \ 
Measures were also taken on 
offenders and 10 control deu 
cant pretreatment differences etween the ol 
the polices on identification with criminal one 
tolerance for law violations, respect for the p 

judicial process, and awareness of limited oppor ty. 
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No pretreatment differences were found on value of 
education and value of employment. After counseling, 
control offenders showed increased identification with 
criminal others and increased tolerance for law viola- 
tions, but the experimental offenders showed significant 
decreases on identification and no change on the 
- tolerance measure. Control offenders devalued educa- 
- tion and employment while offenders who had contact 
with volunteers did not. Treatment effects were minimal 
- among the community volunteers.—Journal summary. 
11545. Bahr, Howard M. (Brigham Young U.) Ski 
_ row: An introduction to disaffiliation. New York, N.Y.: 
_ Oxford U. Press, 1973. x, 335 p. $6.95(cloth), 
. $395(paper)—Combines the popular and research 
- literature of historians, journalists, sociologists, and 
5 Коен rehabilitation agents to delineate the һоте- 
; man's defectiveness and powerlessness. The circle of 
negative encounters which bind him to skid row, lower 
. his self-esteem, and strengthen his sense of hopelessness 
is described, with emphasis on alcoholism as the chief 
pathology of homeless men. Treatment techniques with 
programs for alcoholics are discussed and evaluated. 
1346. Barr, R. F. (New South Wales Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Prince Henry Hosp., Little Bay, Australia) 
Responses to erotic stimuli of transsexual and homo- 
sexual males. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), 
Vol. 123(576), 579-585. —Record. penile volume and 
GSRs to male and female nude films in transsexuals, 
homosexuals, and controls. The 2 measures showed no 
Strong relationships when compared for the preferred 
Sex. Transsexuals gave stronger penis responses to male 
pictures while their skin 
pictures. Homosexuals and controls showed greater skin 
Jerzy &  Halaunbrenner- 
Lisowska, Joanna. (Pruszkow State Hosp. for Nervous & 
Mental Diseases, Poland) analysis of 
infanticides committed in the Warsaw region from 1962 
to 1971.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1973, Vol. 70), 
421-432.—Reviews court decisions and records concern- 


Гад sw А. А 


igh incid 
mental retardation in infanticide are stressed, (Russian & 


AT Bent o 

. Aaron Т, & Lester, David. (Philadel 

" көзу м Я; 

197; 
Vol. 852), 257-260,—А чод ei n i баі 
of 114 male and 140 female suicide a to the 
inven: i factors 

those found in ge Б ту зен pert. Tho 

Consistent association. of suicidal 

wishes in factor-analytic studies conclusions 

from other investigations that is an impor- 

tant — to suicidal behavior.—Journal abstract. 
11349. Bock, С. (Center for & Applied 

Psychological Research, Toulon, France) 


the 
adults.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 
915-923.—Attempted to distinguish between MUN 
gressive and delinquent forms of maladaptive behavior, 
as part of a series of studies on inadaptability to 
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collective living among 17-36 yr old males. The various 
characteristics of the suicidal tendency are described, 
along with the psychometric and Psychological charac. 
teristics of the 142 suicidal Ss. The latter characteristics 
include age, intellectual level, psychopathic tendencies, 
and sociological data. It is concluded that the tend: 

to commit suicide does not present any specific charac- 
teristics. It occurs in a population with marginally 
delinquent sociological and psychological characteristics, 
—C. Kokkinis. 

11350. Bottenberg, E. H.; Gareis, B. & Rausche, A, 
(Niedersachsen Pedagogical Coll, Braunschweig, W. 
Germany) [Perceived parental styles of education in 
male adolescents: Dimensions and scale construction.] 
(Germ) Psychologie und Praxis, 1973(Sep), Vol. 17(3), 
105-125.—Administered 2 specially constructed ques- 
tionnaire-type scales to 190 soldiers with an avera; #4 
of 21.3. The experimental group consisted ol 
delinquents with an average age of 20.8. Participation in 
the study was voluntary and questions pertained both to 
Ss' father and mother. The 2 dimensions explored were 
rejection-hostility and acceptance-care. A factor analysis 
revealed the following results: (a) significant differences 
€xist between perceived educational styles of parents and 
delinquents and (b) especially for the delinquent group а 
significant relationship between parental rejection and 
hostility as well as habitual anxiety of the youths was 
found. (20 ref)—R. F. Wagner. 

11351. Burvill, P. W.; McCall, M. G.; Reid, T. А. & 
Stenhouse, N. S. (U. Western Australia, Sir Charles 
Gardiner Hosp., Shenton Park) Methods of suicide of 
English and Welsh immigrants in Australia. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 285-294. 
—During the years 1962 to 1966 English and Welsh 
immigrants adopted primarily nonviolent methods of 
suicide, showing a violent-nonviolent ratio more akin to 
country of origin than to Australia. Specific methods of 
suicide among immigrants were, however, closer to those 
of the Australian born, with a shift from poisoning by 
domestic gas (number 1 in the United Kingdom) to 
poisoning by solid or liquid substances, and with an 
ы in suicide by firearms and explosives.—A. 

ulzer, 

11352. Cetner, Halina; Gromska, Jadwiga; Litwiúska, 
Teresa & Т, Magdalena. (Mental Health 
Medical Consultation, Gdynia, Poland) ө; | 
social or a psychiatric problem?] (Polh) Psychiatrie 
Polska, 1973, Vol. 7(4), 403-407.—Examination of the 
records of the ambulance service in Gdynia, Poland, for 
1971-1972 revealed 315 suicide attempts (22% of the 
total emergencies). Analysis of these cases showed that 
intervention by the аана service ог the hospita 
сени clinic was sufficient іп the rm Ba of cases. 

ly 52 of the suicide attempters had to be hospital 
(32 on somatic wards and 20 on psychiatric wards). 
the 14% of attempters who reported for psychiatt 
Outpatient treatment, only 4.1% were found to 
mentally ill. Criteria usually adopted for suicide attempts 
are di and motives analyzed. The number 
Suicide attempts increased in the following years by 4^ 
Study of the sociological and psychological 
these cases showed that 6.9% of the attempters had pem 
from sociopathic milieus, and the remaining had 
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educationally or emotionally neglected. (Russian sum- 
mary)—English summary. 

11353. Coons, Frederick W. (Indiana U., Student 
Health Center, Psychiatric Div.) Ambisexuality as an 
alternative adaptation. Journal of American College 
Health Association, 1972(Dec), Vol. 21(2), 142-144. 
—Suggests that when society and professionals dicho- 
tomize human sexuality into homosexual vs heterosexu- 
al, they contribute to the misery and alienation of 
millions. A brief review of the literature supports the 

‘ection of an either-or, dichotomous view of human 
sexuality. The term “ambisexuality” is proposed which 
connotes a particular роон а adaptation 
characterized by an adult individual who is aware of his 
capacity to grow to love and to experience erotic 
attraction to members of both sexes and may engage in 
overt sexual relations with them. A clinical sketch of a 
25-yr-old male graduate student is presented to illustrate 
the formation of an ambisexual adaptation.—4. M. Berg. 

11354. De Mendonca, Manuela. [Consumption of 
alcoholic beverages by children.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 255-261.—Briefly notes the results 
of a survey of mothers of 200 Portuguese children. Of 
100 children with alcoholic fathers, 74 consumed 
alcoholic beverages regularly, while 55 of 100 children 
whose fathers were not alcoholics drank regularly. Other 
results are mentioned, and reasons for the high level of 
consumption of alcoholic beverages are discussed. 
(French & English summaries)—R. L. Cook. 

11355. de Mendonca, Manuela. [Repercussions of 
parental alcoholism on children.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 383-385.—Briefly discusses the 
interaction. between the psychological development of 
children and parental HV E nh (French & English 
summaries) 

11356. Drolet, Michel. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Cana- 
da) [The level of self-esteem and its with 
certain dimensions on the concept of self in the 
alcoholic.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1972(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 
221-242. — Reviews studies that have examined the self- 
esteem of alcoholics. The correspondence between the 
level of self-esteem and various dimensions of the self- 
Concept is compared across studies, with previous 
fesearch supporting the hypothesis that alcoholics are 
characterized by a lowered fevel of self-esteem. Correla- 
tions that might be expected between measures of self- 
rag and other personality dimensions are also 
gm (French & English summaries) (31 re) —R. L 


11357. Fabian, Judith J.; Maloney, Michael P. & 
Ward, Michael P. (U. Southern California, Medical 
001) Self-destructive and suicidal behaviors in a 
Tauropsychiatric inpatient facility. American Journal of 
Mocha, 1973(Рес), Vol. 13012), 1383-1385. 
mi, of 230 suicide attempt reports suggests that persons 
Ans the most serious attempts are likely to be 
ering from a depressive reaction and are not likely to 
3 at the attempt during their hospitalization. In 
to h ‘ast, persons making less serious attempts are likely 
acts n diagnosed as suffering from adjustment 
reu ог Schizophrenic reaction and tend to make 
"Tent superficial attempts during опе period of 
pitalization, 
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11358. Fisher, Seymour & Freedman, Alfred M. (Eds.). 
(Boston U., Medical School) Opiate addiction: Origins 
and treatment. Washington, D.C.: V. H. Winston & 
Sons, 1973. xii, 247 p. $11.95.—Presents a series of 
readings on the psychosocial and pharmacological 
aspects of opiate addiction and clinial approaches to its 
treatment and control. 

11359. Gendreau, Paul; Gibson, Mary; Surridge, C. Ti 
& Hug, J. J. (St. Patrick's Coll., Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) The application of self-esteem meas- 
ures in corrections: A further report on the SEI. Journal 
of Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 423-425. 
—Applied the Self-Esteem Inventory (SEI) to a Canadi- 
ап reformatory sample (№ = 82) and found it to have 
some adequate validity, using the Adjective Check List 
and MMPI as criterion tests. These validities were 
replicated. Test-retest validity of the SEI was high, and 
cultural factors were not correlated with the test. 

11360. Godard, Jacques. (National Committee of 
Defense Against Alcohol, Paris, France) [Overproduc- 
tion or underconsumption of alcohol in Western 
Europe.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1972(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 
269-277,—Notes the large increase in world production 
of wine in recent years and discusses the role of the 
availability of alcoholic beverages in excessive drinking 
and alcoholism. (French & English summaries)—R. L. 
Cook. 
11361. Greist, John H., et al. (U. Wisconsin, Medical 
School, Madison) A computer interview for suicide-risk 
prediction. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 130(12), 1327-1332.—Developed a computer pro- 
gram, à mathematical prediction model, and a subjective 
data base in order to establish the feasibility of using 
computers to interview suicidal patients. Computer 
interviews were then administered to 22 suicidal Ss, 
obtaining a summary of S's clinical state as well as à 
prediction of whether he would make a suicide attempt. 
Results show that the Ss pase the computer 
interview to talking to a physician. In a separate 
retrospective study, the computer was more accurate 
than clinicians in predicting suicide attempts. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract, 

11362. Gunderson, E. K.; Russell, J. W. & Nail, R. L. 
(U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, 
San Diego, Calif.) A drug involvement scale for 

of drug abusers. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 19730091), Vol. 1(4), 399-403, Describe: 
the construction of a drug involvement scale based or 
data from 590 active duty US Navy and Marine Сон 
enlisted men who entered the US Naval Drug Rehabili 
tation Center during July-December 1971. Scorin| 
components were type of drug used, usage rate, metho 
of use, and duration of drug involvement. The final scal 
was simple to score by either of 2 methods, appeared t 
have good face validity, and differentiated degrees « 
drug involvement over a wide range. It is pointed ou 
however, that the pattern of drug use by these Ss wi 
atypical, since 54% of them had begun with heavy use 
heroin while in Vietnam, where the drug is cheap а! 
easy to get. If the scale is applied to other populatio 
therefore, a weighting system which gives less weight 
heroin may be needed.—4. Davis. 
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— 11363. Hecht, Murray. (Hunter Coll, City U. New 
York) Children of alcoholics are children at risk. 
"American Journal of Nursing, 1973(Oct), Vol. 73(10), 
.1764—1767.— Discusses the effects of an alcoholic parent 
оп the emotional growth and development of a child. 

11364. Hinners, James E. Soviet correctional 

measures for juvenile delinquency. British Journal of 
Criminology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 13(3), 218-226.—Reports 
that, for youths who are said to represent only a minimal 
social danger, juvenile commissions use 4 types of 
measures: (a) notices condemning improper behavior, 
(b) obligations to repay damages, (c) registration of the 
youth in a special school, and (d) removal of the youth 
from his parents. Corrective labor is a final measure of 
criminal punishment applied to juveniles as well as 
adults. This punishment is designed for a middle 
category of crimes, e.g., hooliganism or petty theft. It is 
noted that authorities continue to penalize the parents 
rather than the young people themselves. Such a practice 
is justified if the delinquents’ parents are responsible 
individuals, but this is not a valid assumption in most 
cases. Correctional measures indicate that the Soviets are 
making gains toward a more structured penal system for 
young people (as with adults). This development is 
viewed as a departure from the system of more arbitrary 
measures of the past.—R. Gunter. 

11365. Jacobs, Jerry. (Syracuse U.) Deviance: Field 
Studies and self-disclosures. Palo Alto, Calif.: National 
Press, 1974. viii, 190 p. $3.95.—Presents a series of 
readings on deviant behaviors (e.g. prostitution and 
heroin addiction) and the way in which they are handled 
by courts and other bureaucratic agencies. 

11366. Jean, Pierre. (National School for Public 
Health, Rennes, France) [An attempt to systematize 
research on alcoholism.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1972(Jul), 
Vol 5(3), 279-291.—Briefly describes the necessary 
conditions for the development of a more systematic 
approach to research on alcoholism and discusses 
important questions that should be considered in 
pursuing such a global approach to the problem. The 
implementation in France of a program for soliciting 
research proposals on the effects of alcohol is also 
discussed. (French & English summaries)—R. L. Cook. 

11367. Jones, Ben; Parsons, Oscar A. & Tarter, Ralph 
Е. (О. Oklahoma, Center for Health Sciences) [Cognitive 
deficits in chronic alcoholics.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 
1972(Oct), Vol. S(4), 335-343—Reviews a series of 
studies by the authors on the performance of chronic 
alcoholics on conceptual tasks. Impaired performance on 
the Halstead Category Test and the Wisconsin Card 
Sorting Test is related to the length of time the S has 
been an alcoholic. The deficit appears to be one of set 
maintenance rather than set acquisition (learning) or set 
shifting. The impairment is found on visual-spatial 
conceptual tasks but not on verbal conceptual tasks. 2 
neuropsychological hypotheses which might account for 


the deficit are noted. (French summary)— Engli. 
summary. oe 


11368. Kattan, Lidia, et al. (Santiago Psychiatric 
Hosp., Chile) [Characteristics of alcoholism in women 
ind evaluation of its treatment in Chile.] (Span) Acta 
"siquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1973(Jun), 
fol. 19(3), 194-204.—Studied 50 female and 49 male 
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alcoholic patients on their clinical, psychological, and 
sociocultural aspects. It was found that inveterate 
alcoholism and some kinds of psychopathological 
disorders were more frequent among female than amon 
male alcoholics. There were a large number of alcoholics 
in the family environments of both groups.— English 
summary. 

11369. Kuo, You-Yuh. (Ball State U.) Identity-diffu- 
sion and Tai-pau gang delinquency in Taiwan. Adoles- 
сепсе, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(30), 165-170.— Discusses the 
rise of the Tai-pau gangs in 1949 and characterizes their 
members and group activities. Erikson’s theory of self- 
identity and identity diffusion serves to explain the 
motivation for the gang activities which were.character- 
ized by a strong but unwritten code of loyalty and 
toughness, assaults (mainly on police), great dependence 
on group approval, and over identification with leaders 
or heroes of the gangs. The 5-9 member gangs wore 
cowboy-like outfits, rode high-seat bicycles, and usually 
armed themselves with leather belts, chains, and folding 
knives.—J. Bowes. 

11370. Laforest, Lucien. (U. Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Quebec, Canada) [Alcoholism in Quebec: A regional 
phenomenon.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1972(Oct), Vol. 54), 
313-334.—Discusses the problem of determining the 
extent of alcoholism within a population. A formula 
originally proposed by E. M. Jellinek appears to be still 
valid, and this method is used to estimate the number of 
alcoholics within various regions of Quebec. (French & 
English summaries)—R. L. Cook. 

11371. Leon, Gloria R. & Chamberlain, Karen. 
(Rutgers State U., Newark) Comparison of daily eating 
habits and emotional states of overweight persons 
successful or unsuccessful in maintaining a weight loss. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1913(Aug), 
Vol. 41(1), 108-115.—A group of 20 overweight persons 
(predominantly women) who had successfully ла. 
tained а weight loss over a 1-уг period were compare! d 
with 28 Ss who had failed to maintain a weight loss 1 
20 normal weight controls. Results indicate that al 
Broups tended to eat balanced meals, but the regainers 
ate high-caloric snacks in a greater variety of situations 
unrelated to internal cues of hunger. Differences уе. 
also found in the type of change in affective state wal 
occurred after eating and in the frequency that t E 
various groups spent out of the home during the Чаш 
and evening. Implications of these findings for d 
therapy approaches with overweight persons are 
cussed.—Journal abstract. zm sal 

11372. Liska, Allen E. (Central Michigan U.) сү. 
Structures underlying the relationship between de 4 
quent involvement and delinquent peers. Sociology A 
Social Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(1), 23-36.— Studies $ 
the 1960s have established that delinquent involvere 
related to delinquent peer association. Howe B 
causal structure remains relatively unexplore E a 
comparing the differences between bivariate and Pa 
correlations, judgments are made regarding emp! " 
validity of various causal structures. For interpor асв 
aggression and vandalism, delinquent attitudes pucr 
delinquent peer association which causes dens 
involvement. For theft, delinquent attitudes © d 
delinquent involvement which causes delinquent Рё 
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association. Correlations are clear in terms of the 
predominant causal structure for the 3 types of delin- 
quency.—Journal abstract. 

11373. Maguire, M. Stephen. (Lourdesmont School, 
Clarks Summit, Pa.) A self inventory scale of adolescent 
symptomatology based on Devereux Adolescent Behav- 
ior Scale. Adolescence, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(30), 277-284. 
—Hypothesized that there would be no significant 
differences between a child care worker's rating on an 
abridged form of the Devereux Adolescent Behavior 
Rating Scale (DAB) of an institutionalized adolescent 
and the ratings made by the adolescent himself on the 
Teen-Agers Self Awareness Test (TASAT), the abridged 
form of the DAB modified for self-rating. 39 15-18 yr 
old females institutionalized for problem behavior 
completed the TASAT and 4 child workers (the 
residential group supervisors) rated each S. Results 
support the hypothesis and indicate the validity of the 
rationale used in the formulation of the TASAT.—J. 
Bowes. 

11374. Morse, Stephen J. (Harvard U.) The after- 
pleasure of suicide. British Journal of Medical Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Sep), Vol. 46(3), 227-238.—Proposes a motiva- 
tional model of suicide based on psychoanalytic theories. 
Emphasis is placed on those non-psychotic, healthy 
persons who seriously plan to kill themselves. It is 
hypothesized that 3 preconditions (fantasy, feelings of 
hopelessness, and suspended reality testing) are necessar- 
y and sufficient to explain suicidal behavior. Various 
fantasies which generally accompany suicide attempts 
(e.g. suicide will lead to rebirth and suicide will expiate 
guilt) are considered. Because not all people with such 
fantasies kill themselves, it is suggested that at some level 
of mental functioning, the suicide believes he will be 
alive after his death (ie, humans are incapable of 
conceiving of their own deaths) The suicide is more 
likely to experience his fantasies as realities than normal 
persons. It is concluded that when fantasies assume 
Strongly motivating properties and when death is viewed 
Е а form of gratification, suicide is possible. (44 ref)—L. 

rorsey. 

11375. Murray, R. M. (Western Infirmary, Renal 
Unit, Glasgow, Scotland) Persistent analgesic abuse in 
analgesic nephropathy. Journal of Psychosomatic Re- 
search, 1972(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 57-62.—Of 39 patients 
with analgesic nephropathy followed-up over periods of 
7-120 months, 19 continued their analgesic abuse against 
medical advice. Parental deprivation was found to have 
occurred in significantly more of those who contin 
their abuse. The persistent abusers also came from lower 
social classes and from families with higher incidence of 
alcoholism and analgesic abuse than those who cea: 
abuse.—W. G. Shipman. 

11376. Murthy, Vinoda N. (All India Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bangalore) Hostility and nature of suicidal 


attempts. Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 1(4), 436-438—Grouped 70 female a ee 
е 


Suicides into extrapunitive and intro] unitive on X. 
of their scores Eye and Direction of Hostility 
Questionnaire, and analyzed the characteristics of the 
Suicidal attempt. The extrapunitive Ss made attempts 
Which were considered nonserious; the intropunitive Ss 
Made serious attempts. 
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11377. Negrete, J. C. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) [Sociocultural factors in alcoholism.] (Span) 
Acta Psiquiütrica y Psicologica de América Latina, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 19(3), 220-225.—Suggests important 
sociocultural factors in the definition of alcoholism; both Я 
frequency and amount of drinking may be indicative of 
alcoholism depending upon the culture in which the 
individual is functioning. (16 ref) 

11378. Panton, James H. & Behre, Chris. (North 
Carolina Dept. of Social Rehabilitation, Raleigh) Char- 
acteristics associated with drug addiction within a state 
prison population. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 411-416.—Compared the social 
backgrounds of 2 groups of males in a state prison: 32 
drug addicts and 38 nonaddicts. There were significant 
differences in education, educational achievement and 
record, residence, health religious participation, and 
occupational skill. Marital status was similar in both — 
groups. There were no significant differences as to birth 
order, number of siblings, discipline during early years, 
drinking habits, and military record. MMPI tests showed 
that both groups exhibited long-standing patterns of 
asocial and antisocial behavior. The study did not 
identify any personality trait measurable by the MMPI - 
that would help to explain why some drug users become 
addicts and others do not. Hypotheses to account for the 
absence of any such diagnostic identity as “the addic- _ 
tion-prone personality” аге suggested.—Journal 
summary. 

11379. Pederson, Andreas M.; Awad, George A. & 
Kindler, Alan R. (U. Rochester, Medical & Dental 
School) Epidemiological differences between white and 
nonwhite suicide attempters. ‘American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 1071-1076.—Used { 
the Monroe County (N.Y.) Psychiatric Case Register, а, 
stable data source, to identify factors associated with 
self-destructive behavior in white and nonwhite groups. 
The subsequent mortality rate among suicide attempters 
was also investigated. A number of differences between 
whites and nonwhites were found, and it is concluded 
that the motivation for suicide, the techniques used to 
treat attempts, and the degree of risk of further 
psychiatric difficulty may be different for the 2 groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

11380. Pemberton, D. A. & Benady, D. В. (Bellsdyke 
Hosp., Larbert, Scotland) Consciously rejected children. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), 
575-578.—Reports that а symptom-complex of aggres- 
sion, rejecting attitudes to parents, negativistic attitudes, 
stealing, lying, and encopresis characterized 12 con- 
sciously rejected children. The parents showed unstable 
marriages with the instability antedating the rejection of 
the child.—Journal summary. 

11381. Platt, Jerome 3; Scura, William С. & 
Hoffman, Alan R. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. & Hosp., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Heroin addiction incidence among 

1 offenders: 1968-1972. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10), 408-411.— Examined 
the incidence of heroin addiction in 10 successive 
samples of 100 each of 15-30 yr old offenders committec 
to New Jersey correctional institutions durin; 
1968-1972. Addiction increased from 25 to 73% and the: 
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began to level off. These rates were independent of 
, tion rates for drug offenses. 

11382. Quicker, John C. (California State Coll., 
minguez Hill) A consideration of the relationship of 


b E to delinquency as developed in opportu- 
Ў theory. Journal of Criminal Law & Criminology, 
-. 1973(Sep), Vol. 64(3), 333-338.—Attempts to clarify the 
relationship of punitiveness to delinquency and place it 
in its т perspective in delinquency theory. Differen- 
tial findings occurred when measurement of the depend- 
ent variable was altered. Using official data little 
relationship to punitiveness was found, but with self- 
P rted data there were very significant relationships. 
findings add additional support to the utility of 
Self-reported behavior for delinquency research and 
- reflect further on the vagueness of the official measures. 
Results offer empirical доя for the relationship 
d punitiveness and delinquency in the theory of 
earlier researchers.—R. Gunter. 
11383. Rafalsky, Thomas. (Addiction Research & 
_ Treatment Corp., Brooklyn, N.Y.) The addicted client: 
as a defense strategy and the role of an 
attorney in the rehabilitative process. Contemporary 
Drug Problems, 1972(Sum), Vol. 1(3), 399-41 1,—Discuss- 
ез legal aspects of drug use when a user is charged with a 
_ crime. Topics covered include rehabilitation as a deiense 
; Шер and а lawyer's role in the process of rehabilita- 


11384. Rathus, Spencer A. & Siegel, Larry J. 
attitudes and self-esteem. Adolescence, 

1973(Sum), Vol. 8(30), 265-276.—Attempts to discredit 
Arguments opposing the view that adolescent delin uents 
Constitute a subculture. 63 12-16 yr old male probation. 
ers and 86 male junior and senior high schoo! students 
(nondelinquents) were administered semantic differential 
Scales to assess their evaluation of persons functioning to 
maintain social order and other conventional practices 
and institutions. Results Support the subcultural theory 
_ in the area of delinquent attitudes towards the criminal 
System but not toward other conventional 


psychol ical 
lescents including (a) 
aspects and (b) adolescent 
dropout, drug abuse, suicide, 


records of a pi for 

h Institute of the Nervous 
reviewed, and a was conducted to 
ttitudes students regarding 


tion, behavior, drugs, and mental health. 
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Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 70-73. -Administered 
the Defense Mechanisms Inventory to 35 suicidal 
neuropsychiatric inpatients, paired to 35 neuropsychia. 
tric controls on relevant variables, within 2 wks of their 
Suicide attempt. Attempters revealed More turning. 
against-self defenses as hypothesized but showed mo 
differences from controls in use of fantasized hostility, 
Attempters categorized as a suicidal type by independent 
Staff та: 55 displayed defense styles supporting С, V, 
Leonard's description of dependent-dissatisfied, satis- 
fied-symbiotic, and unaccepting suicidal types. Implica- 
tions for the differential management of suicide attemp- 
ters are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11388. Sidorowicz, Slawomir. (Medical Academy, 
Psychiatric Clinic, Wroclaw, Poland) [Activity of some 
enzymes of the cerebro-spinal fluid in alcoholism and 
alcohol psychoses.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1973, Vol. 
7(4), 371-377.—Examined the activity of alanine amino- 
transferase (AlaT), asparagine aminotransferase (As- 
PAT), aldolase (ALD), phosphohexoizomerase (PHI), 
and ceruloplasmin (COer) in the cerebrospinal fluid 
(CSF) of 72 alcoholics and 33 nonalcoholic controls, 
Several subgroups were identified by the followin; 
criteria: length of duration of addiction, use of alcoho 
Substitutes unfit for consumption, and neurologic and 
күлне complications of addiction. The activity of the 
different enzymes oi the CSF for each of the subgrou| 
жаз compared with that of the control group. PHI, 
AspAT, and COer activity in the CSF of alcoholics did 
not deviate from normal. ALD activity in the CSF 
exceeded normal values for 10-15% of the Ss who had a 
history of alcohol addiction of more than 15 yrs, had 
been drinking alcohol substitutes, or had a diagnosis of 
psychoorganic syndrome. This difference was too small 
10 serve as basis for evaluating the condition of ће CNS. 
AlaT activity in the CSF exceeded normal values in 1096 
of the Ss who had been drinking alcohol substitutes, had 
lesions in the CNS, or had lyneuropathy. The activity 
of all 5 enzymes in the CSF of alcoholics with diagnoses 
of alcohol psychoses did not deviate from normal values. 
—English summary. 

11389, тап, Marvin. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) Birth order and family size of homosexual men 
and women. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 164.—Systematically compare 
the birth order and family size of 150 male and 99 femal 
homosexuals with those of 108 male and 97 female 
heterosexuals. Results show that neither birth order nor 
family size represented distinct or emper dn conie 
between male or female homosexuals or heterosexuals. 

11390. Sinclair, I. A. & Clarke, R. V. (Tavistock Inst. 
of Human Relations, Inst. of Marital Studies, ee 
England) Acting-out behaviour and its significance 
the residential treatment of delinquents. Journal of 
Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines 
1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 283-291.—Obtained a measure 
"acting-out" behavior in the form of absconding 
together with measures of the effectiveness of treatmen! 
and quality of intake for 66 boys' approved — 
Using correlation techniques it is shown that sch 
with high levels of absconding were less effective than 
might have been ted from the standard of their 
intake (as measured by IQ and number of previous court 
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appearances). It is suggested that "acting-out" in general 
is not to be encouraged.—Journal summary. 

11391. Smoczynski, Stefan. (Clinic for Mental Diseas- 
es, Gdansk, Poland) [The forensic psychiatric aspect of 
infanticide.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1973, Vol. 7(4), 
433-436.—Describes the clinical characteristics of 5 
women who had committed infanticide and were under 
forensic psychiatric observation in a Polish psychiatric 
department from 1962-1972. 3 of the Ss showed features 
of the psycho-organic syndrome and 2 did not display 
any mental disorders. Among the 3 psycho-organic 
cases, 2 were diagnosed as having a character disorder 
and the 3rd demonstrated both mental retardation and 
character disorder. Both psychopathological and sociop- 
sychological criteria used in cases of infanticide are 
considered.—English summary. 

11392. Thacore, V. R. (King George’s Medical Coll., 


U. Lucknow, India) Bhang psychosis. British Journal of 


Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 123(573), 225-229.—De- 
scribes 4 cases in which long-term abuse of bhang, the 
mildest of cannabis preparations available in India, has 
been seen to be responsible for causing a schizophrenia- 
like psychosis. Disturbance in thinking and perception 
occurs in a state of clear consciousness with little 
disturbance in memory. The development to tolerance 
and dependency on bhang and its clinical implications 
are discussed.—Journal summary. 

11393. Thompson, Norman L.; Schwartz, David M.; 
McCandless, Boyd К. & Edwards, David А. (U. Penns: 1- 
vania, Graduate School of Education) Parent-child 
relationships and sexual identity in male and female 
homosexuals and heterosexuals. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 120-127. 
—Conducted 2 studies of reported parent-child relations 
and sexual identity: one of a population of 84 white, 
well-educated female homosexuals and their 94 matched 
heterosexual controls and the other of a group of 127 
similarly well-educated, white male homosexuals and 
their 123 heterosexual matched controls. Female homo- 
sexuals reported having had more negative relations with 
their fathers in childhood than female heterosexuals. 
Female homosexuals were neither mother nor father 
identified, were more distant from both parents and 
other people, and were more masculine on an objective 
measure of masculinity-femininity. Compared with their 
controls, male homosexuals reported more close-binding, 
intimate mothers and hostile, detached fathers than the 
heterosexual controls. As with the 2 female groups, & 
wide variety of parent-son relations was reported. 

lomosexual males were not more mother identified than 
their controls, but like the female group, they were more 
distant from parents and other people than the matched 
controls. Male homosexuals reported more feminine 
childhoods, and they were less masculine than controls 
on : а masculinity-femininity test. (22 ref}—Journal 

'ract. 

11394. Wesson, Donald R.; Gay, George R. & Smith, 
Faid E. (Haight-Ashbury Free Medical Clinic, San 
pen Calif.) Clinical-political — of шо» 

а abuse. Conte! rug 
1972($ит), Vol. 1(3), 453-455. Discusses the use of 
barbiturates from a clinical and political viewpoint. 


initions of drug abuse are considered to be sociologi- 
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cal and medical in nature, From the sociological 
perspective, drug abuse is the consumption of a social 
unsanctioned гре" drug or the overuse of a 
sanctioned one. From the medical viewpoint, drug abuse 
consists of the nonprescribed use of a psychoactive drug. 
Topics covered include uses of barbiturates in medicine, | 
barbiturate use for intoxication, patterns of barbiturate 
intoxication, barbiturates used as self-prescribed medica- 
көг bog litics Y Prep okkinis, $ 
‚ Wong, М. „К, (U. Hong Kong, Queen 
Mary Hosp.) Abnormal homicide in E Kong. British 
Journal of ADD 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 295-298 
at from 1961 to 1971 there were 29 
suicide-murders and 41 murders by the mentally ill in 
Hong Kong, in addition to $51 ordinary homicides. This 
is а total homicide rate 4 times higher than that of the | 
United Kingdom and slightly higher than that of; 
Philadelphia. The rate of murder by the mentally ill in f 
Hong Kong is similar to rates reported elsewhere, but the 
mod of suicide-murder is relatively low, Shootin, 
and gas asphyxiation are rare in Hong Kong due to th 
absence of the means. Chopping weapons are used rather | 
than stabbing points. Age, sex, and social class patterns | 
resemble those elsewhere,—R. L. Sulzer. 
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11396. Benson, D. Frank. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Aphasia Research Section, Boston, Mass.) Psy- 
chiatric aspects of aphasia. British Journal of | 
1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), $55-566.—Notes that ; 
can produce various complicated clinical | tions. 
There are problems of diagnosis, psychiatric disorders 
specific to the aphasic condition, and psychiatric as 
to aphasia rehabilitation. Aphasia has a specific 
roanatomical location and the lesion produces a ! 
behavioral res| . In ral, а who has los! 
language ability feels frightened and alone; hence 
su| ive therapy is indicated.—A. L. Sulzer. 

1397. Boya, J% A. D. & Ledesma Jimeno, 
A. (Salamanca Provincial Psychiatric Hosp., Spain) 
study of the cerebral cortex in a case of 

de Neurologia 


diagnosis of 
pignent die ue in different degrees of degenera- 
tion were found. These neurons were believed to be 
secondary to capillary and astrocitic lesion. In the | 
astrocytes, dilation of their ре улг» and deposits of 
osmiophilic granules were noted. A large number of 
capillaries appeared to be collapsed; pinocytotic vesicles 
were scarce.— English summary. | 
11398. Bray, W. (U. Cincinnati) Controlled 
in the 


forgetting retarded. Cognitive Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 288-309.—Conducted a 
ments which investigated selective rehearsal by retarded 
adolescents in a serial memory task involving instruc- 
tions to forget a subset of the material presented. Since 
previous research indicates that retarded children do not 
selectively rehearse, it was believed that Ss would fail in 
this task. Exp I (n = 10) showed that retardates could 

orm this task, and there was substantial evidence for 
cumulative rehearsal. The possibility of an averaging 
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у 
artifact in Exp I was eliminated in Exp П (n = 10) by 
h ing evidence of primacy and facilitation due to the 
forget instruction for individual Ss. Exp III (n = 20) 
indicated that the facilitation due to the forget instruc- 
tion was due to the effective use of a selective rehearsal 
Stragegy. It is suggested that response biases may be 
involved in previous studies of rehearsal. (31 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11399. Brod, Nathan & Hamilton, David. (State U. 
New York, Long Island Learning Center, Old Westbury) 
Binocularity and reading. Journal of Learning Disabili- 
ties, 1973(Nov), Vol. 6(9), 574-576.—Developed a 
relationship between binocularity and reading in terms 
of the recognition function in reading. 162 5th graders in 
à parochial school were divided into good, average, and 
E. readers on the basis of a standardized reading test. 

Ss were given an oral reading test under a control 
condition and 2 conditions of binocular disturbance. The 
2 experimental conditions differed in the location of an 
aniseikonic lens, one on the right eye the other on the 
left. Change in the number of errors from the control 
condition was used as a measure of disturbance of 
reading performance. Disturbance in binocular function- 
ing resulted in a highly significant decrement in reading 
eranc. Results offer evidence for a relationship 

ween binocular instabilities and reading performance, 
Journal abstract. 

11400. Burkowsky, Mitchell В. (Ed.). (State University 
Coll. New York, Fredonia) Orientation to language and 
learning disorders. St. Louis, Mo.: Warren H. Green, 
1973. xiii, 293 p. $14.50.— Presents a series of readings 
Which describe the causes, types, and treatment of 
learning disabilities in children. 

11401. Connolly, К. J. (U. Sheffield, England) 

1 techniques and the direct observation of 
behaviour. In P. Mittler (Ed.), Assessment for learning in 
the mentaliy кре Study Group No. 5. Edinburgh, 
En land: Churchill ivingstone, 1973. x, 313 p. £5.50. 
—Discusses differences in the research orientations of 
ethologists and experimental psychologists and describes 
various methods of behavior sampling and data record- 
ing used in ethological studies. The applicability of these 
cy to the study of mental retardation is considered. 

ге! 

11402. Dunlop, Donald B.; Dunlop, Patricia & 
Тон үл (U. Beige New South Wales, 

ustralia. laterality analysis in children with 

eading disability: The results of new of 
xamination. Cortex, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 227-236. 
-Studied the incidence of visual defects and crossed 
Merality in a group of children suffering severe reading 
andicap of a dyslexic nature, in comparison with a 
roup of children free of reading problems. Orthoptic 
kamination measures also were tested, including the 
ewly developed technique for identifying the control- 
ng eye, and to assess (a) their ability to differentiate 
tween the groups and (b) to predict degree of reading 
eficit in the reading-problem group. It was found that 
cidence of certain specific ocular lefects was greatly in 
cess of that in a group of above-average readers, 
ре previous normal findings in routine visual tests. 
dividual defects and weighted combinations of defects 
fectively segregated the selected groups studied. Corre- 
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lations of ocular measures with reading scores were 
positive and significant, but only low to moderate in 
magnitude. Thus, while prediction in the sense of 
classification of the groups was possible, only limited 
prediction of degree of reading achievement in the 
disability group was achieved. Among the orthoptic 
procedures used, that of determining the controlling eye 
in binocular vision was new in its method. Strong clinical 
justification is seen for the inclusion of orthoptic 
procedures in the total diagnostic procedure employed 
on suspected cases of reading disabilities, especially since 
early remediation of visual defects may be essential to 
reading progress.—R. Gunter. 

11403. Emery, E. Joan. (New York Medical Coll., 
N.Y.) The effects of sexism on the classification of 
children with learning disability. School Psychology 
Digest, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(3), 44—46.—Explores the 
possibility that sexist ideas bias the detection/referral/e- 
Valuation process toward the identification of unwar- 
ranted numbers of boys as possessing learning disabili- 
ties. While the 10:3 ratio of boys to girls with learning 
and behavior disorders has previously been accepted and 
rationalized, it is suggested that various sexist factors 
prevent many girls with learning disabilities from being 
identified and provided with appropriate treatment. At 
the same time, some boys may be incorrectly identified 
as disabled because they do not fit into a rigid academic 
timetable or need more physical activity than is tradi- 
tionally permitted in classrooms. Re-examination of the 
detection/referral/evaluation system is urged to insure 
appropriate services to both sexes.—J. McCowin. 

11404. Finch, A. J. & Ginn, F. W. (Virginia Treatment 
Center for Children, Richmond) Social behavior in 
institutionalized retarded adults. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1973(Jan), Vol. 77(4), 468-469.—Ad- 
ministered the Children’s Minimal Social Behavior Scale 
(CMSBS) to 2 wards of institutionalized retarded adults 
differing in their ability to function independently. 
Results indicate the usefulness of the CMSBS in 
discriminating between groups of retarded adults. 
—Journal abstract. 

11405. Gath, Ann. (Warneford Hosp., Oxford U. 
England) The school-age siblings of mongol children. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 123(573), 
161-167.—School children with mongol siblings living at 
home were rated more deviant than controls with a 
Particularly high incidence of antisocial disorders in 
girls. Children most at risk were those with mother over 
40 yrs old at the birth of the mongol, those from large 
families, and those from the lowest social classes.—R. L. 
Sulzer. Mw 

11406. Hasazi, Joseph E. & Allen, Robert M. (U. 
Vermont) Signal intensity and reinforcement effects on 
reaction time in brain-damaged and familial retardates. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 
1227-1233.—Investigated the effects of attentional and 
motivational variables on reaction time (RT) in 18 brain- 
damaged and 18 familial retardates. RT was functionally 
related to 2 intensities of an auditory reaction signal 
under conditions of contingent, noncontingent, or no 
reinforcement over 5 30-trial sessions for both ue 

oups. While no significant differences between brain- 
eed and familial Ss were found, RT decreased as 
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signal intensity increased and decreased over sessions as 
a function of contingent reinforcement. Likewise, differ- 
ences їп RTs to each signal intensity became smaller 
over sessions as a function of contingent reinforcement. 
Results are discussed in relation to previous research and 
to the relative effect of attentional and motivational 
factors in the RT performance of the retarded.—Journal 
abstract. 

11407. Majezak, Adam & Górniewicz, Anna. (Medical 
Academy, Psychiatric Clinic, Lublin, Poland) [Electric 
reactivity of the vestibular system in mentally retarded 
girls.] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1973, Vol. 7(4), 393-396. 
—In a study with 31 mentally retarded girls, 7 Ss showed 
no changes in the electric reactivity of the vestibular 
system under conditions of rest or activity. Based on 
comparisons of the findings with those obtained in a 
group of normal Ss and a group of schizophrenics, it is 
concluded that absence of changes in the electric 
reactivity of the vestibular system may be indicative of 
affective insufficiency. Findings agree with the clinical 
picture of mental retardation. (Russian summary) 
—English summary. 

11408. Mash, Eric J.; Lazere, Richard; Terdal, Leif & 
Garner, Ann. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Modification 
of mother-child interactions: A modeling approach for 
groups. Child Study Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(3), 131-143. 
— Taught a group of 4 mothers to respond differentially 
to selected behaviors that their mildly retarded 4-9 yr old 
children exhibited, using live demonstrations and direct- 
ed discussion. The altered response repertoires of the 
mothers resulted in behavior change on the part of their 
children in a task-oriented situation. Some evidence for 
change in other situations is presented. Results support 
the usefulness of working with child-care agents as a 
vehicle for modifying child behavior, and the need for 
refining the technology for such intervention is noted. It 
is suggested that mothers can learn techniques of child 
management by observing and discussing critical inter- 
actions occurring in another mother-child pair.—Journal 
abstract. 

11409. Preda, Vasile. (Babes-Bolyai U., с, Romani- 
à) [The relation between the figurative and operative 
aspects in spatial representation and structuring.] 
(Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(2), 181-190. 
—Results of a study revealed that within the spatial 
Tepresentation and structuring, the "evoked figurative," 
the "anticipated figurative," and the operative aspect of 
Cognitive activity are forming a functional unity, within 
Which the operative aspect has the main role. Mentally 
retarded and normal children were studied. The mentally 
Tetarded children had some trouble in (a) the process of 
passing from "evoked figurative" to "anticipated figura- 
M from “global anticipation" to "analytic anticipa- 
tion” and (b) the interaction between figurative and 
Operative. (French summary) (18 ref)—C. Fácáoaru. 
11410. Rourke, B. P.; Yanni, D. W.; MacDonald, G. 
W. & Young, G. C. (U. Windsor, Ontario, Canada) 

leuropsychological significance of lateralized deficits 
| Grooved rd Test for older children with 
paming disabilities. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Sychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 128-134.—Distributed 
4 10514 уг oid right-handed children (IQ 
Tange = 80-120) with learning disabilities into 4 groups 
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on the basis of their performance on the Grooved 
Pegboard Test. 2 groups exhibited lateralized deficits on 
the Grooved dios Test: one had normal right-hand | 
and impaired left-hand performance; the other had 
impaired right-hand and normal left-hand performance, 
The remaining 2 groups did not exhibit lateralized 
deficits on the Grooved Pegboard Test: one had normal 
right-hand and normal left-hand performance; the other 
had impaired right-hand and impaired left-hand per- 
formance. Comparisons were made between the per- 
formance of these 4 groups and the performance of 
groups of brain-damaged adults with lateralized and 
nonlateralized motor deficits as reported in previous 
research. The comparisons yielded many striking similar- 
ities, thus supporting the view that learning disabilities in 
such children are due, at least in part, to dysfunction at 
the level of the cerebral hemispheres. (29 ref)—J/ournal 
abstract. F 
11411. Rubino, C. A. & Minden, Н. A. (Mental | | 
Retardation Centre, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) An 
analysis of eye-movements in children with a reading 
disability. Cortex, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 217-220.—Stud- 
ied the relationship between eye-movements and reading | 
ability using Ss from a summer residential camp for 
children with learning disabilities and a control group 
from a summer residential recreational camp. Despite 
the findings of a relationship between certain character- 
istics of eye movements and reading ability, the question 
of cause and effect was not answered. If cause, then 
remediation of eye-movement deficits through specific 
training should produce concomitant improvement in 
reading ability. If, however, the remediation of these 
deficits shows no improvement in reading ability then it 
must be assumed that eye-movements are only remotel 
related in some way to reading ability and the search fo 
the cause of some reading disabilities must take othe: 
directions.—R. Gunter. | 7 
11412. Ryan, Joanna. (U. Cambridge, Unit for 
Research on the Medical Applications of Psychology, 
England) When is an apparent deficit a real defect? 
Language assessment in the subnormal. In P. Mittler 
(Ed.), Assessment for learning їп the mentally handicapped: 
Study Group No. 5. Edinburgh, England: Churchill 
Livingstone, 1973. x, 313 p. £5.50.—Suggests that 
commonly observed language impairments in the men- 
tally retarded may be the result of invalid comparisons 
with normal children, instead of real defects in verbal 
processes. Considerations in defining "language develop- 
ment" using standardized assessment tests, and in 
evaluating individual differences are discussed. (21 ref) 
11413. Salvatore, Anthony P. (U. Pittsburgh) Use of a 
baseline probe technique to monitor the test responses 
of aphasic . Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Disorders, 1972(Nov), Vol. 37(4), 471-475.—Monitored 
responses on а visual discrimination task of 6 male 
aphasic 24-63 yr old patients using a baseline probe 
technique. A baseline item was shaped and used as а 
robe item during the task. Retention of test instructions 
and fatigue were delineated from item complexity by the 
probes. Ss responded correctly to probe items during 
sequences of errors, suggesting that the notion of 
“temporary imperception” to account for such error 
clusters is not tenable —Journal abstract. 
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11414. Sapir, Selma С. & Nitzburg, Ann C. (Eds.). 
= (Bank Street Coll. of Education, Reading-Language 
Resource & Learning Center, New York, N.Y.) Children 
with learning problems: Readings in a developmental- 
interaction approach. New York, N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 
973. xvi, 709 p. $15.— Presents a collection of 43 papers 
n children with learning problems, emphasizing the 
interaction between learning and personality develop- 
- ment. Topics include approaches to the study of learning 
roblems; biological and psychological causes of learn- 
ing problems; normal and deviant learning patterns; and 
_ diagnosis, assessment, and treatment methods. 
М 11415. Savage, Dorothy; Kroeger, Margaret & 
Chapman, Darral (Dallas Academy, Tex) NARC's 
‘patterning” study described. Academic Therapy, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 9(1), 71-76.—Reports a National Associ- 
ation for Retarded Children (NARC) sponsored study of 
- Doman-Delacato sensorimotor training techniques uti- 
- lized in a remediation program at Denton (Texas) State 
| School. 76 Ss were assigned to 3 treatment groups in the 
| МАКС study. Treatment program and activities are 
described and illustrated with a case study. 
11416. Spreen, Otfried & Wachal, Robert S. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Psycholinguistic 
analysis of aphasic language: Theoretical formulations 
and procedures. Language & Speech, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
16(2), 130-146.— Presents the background, rationale, and 
examples for a comprehensive psycholinguistic study of 
| free speech samples obtained from 50 adult aphasics in 
comparison with those obtained from 50 adult normal 
3 peaking matched controls. Procedures developed for the 
| recording, transcription, and coding of the speech 
p eue and analysis of the data with regard to measures 
Of lexical diversity, morphological complexity and 
.. grammatical form-class usage, generative-syntactic com- 
"n plexity, sentence length, abnormal productions, and of 
aralinguistic features (rate of speech, pauses, pause 
illers, and vocal gestures) are described. First results of a 
pilot study with 20 aphasic and 20 normal speakers are 
reported. Hypotheses of the project include differences 
between the linguistic performance of normal and 
aphasic ое опа сошешанда of variables as well as 
€ existence of specific t of aphasia which can 
eventually be related онна Findings (35 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 
11417. Wachal, Robert S. & Spreen, Otfried. (U. 
Iowa) Some measures of lexical diversity in aphasic and 
normal language performance. Language & Speech, 
1973(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 169-181.—Obtained 38 measures 
of lexical diversity (with the aid of a computer) from the 
free speech of 20 aphasic and 20 normal matched control 
Ss. After statistical analyses of significance and redun- 
dancy, 18 variables were retained for a later empirical 
derivation of types of aphasia. 8 of the variables were 
sufficiently significant to discriminate the aphasic group 
from the normal Ss. (23 ref) —Journal abstract. 
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11418. Beattie, Michael S. (U. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
England) A behaviour therapy programme for stutter- 
ing. British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 8(2), 120-130.—Presents a case study of 
a 20-yr-old female undergraduate with a severe stuttering 
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problem which began when she was 5 yrs old. No 
previous treatment methods (e.g., breathing and relaxa- 
tion exercises or timed speech with a metronome) had 
been successful. The behavior therapy program was 
based on intermittent negative reinforcement (mild 
shock) when 1 of 8 primary and 3 secondary stuttering 
behaviors occurred. The S read aloud during each 30-40 
min session and was shocked once for every 2 stuttering 
behaviors. Throughout treatment, there was generaliza- 
tion from the reading situation to everyday speech. A 
secondary program of in vivo desensitization was initiat- 
ed to eliminate stuttering outside the therapy sessions. 
After 10 mo of treatment, all stuttering behaviors had 
been eliminated, and follow-up studies 3 and 6 mo later 
showed no recurrence.—L. Gorsey. 

11419, Boller, Francois, et al. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital, Neurology Service, Cleveland, О.) Familial 
palilalia. Neurology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 23(10), 1117-1125. 
—Palilalia, a disorder of speech characterized by 
compulsive repetition of a phrase or word, has been 
described in several acquired conditions, mainly pseudo- 
bulbar palsy and postencephalitic parkinsonism. The 
occurrence of palilalia is reported in a mother and son 
who also had chorea, dementia, and extensive symmetri- 
cal intracerebral calcifications. Analysis of this rare 
combination of clinical features plus a review of other 
reported cases of palilalia suggest the tentative hypothe- 
sis that palilalia is the speech counterpart of other 
clinical disinhibition phenomena (e.g, the emotional 
incontinence of pseudobulbar palsy). Palilalia may be to 
speech what chorea is to movement.—F. О. Triggs. 

11420. Dukes, Patricia & Panagos, John M. (Kent 
State U.) Repetition of comprehensible sentences by 
children with deviant speech. British Journal of Disorders 
of Communication, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(2), 139-145.—Ex- 
amined the sentence repetitions of 9 4-6 yr old children 
with normal decoding abilities but with severe deficits in 
speech-motor performance. Repetitions of 12 command 
sentences by he 9 Ss were recorded; sentences included 
3—5 words each, 8-17 phonemes, and, as a set, all except 3 
consonant phonemes of American English. Few syntac- 
tic errors were made in repetition; all were omission 
rather than substitution or addition errors. As syllable 
complexity increased, so did the percentage of phonemic 
errors. Nondifferentiation of oral phonemes was ob- 
served, as reflected in the large number of nonexpansion 
errors across distinctive features. It is suggested that 
children with deviant speech lack an adequate cerebral 
basis for motor coordinations or syntax of speech 
movements, a deficit which, in turn, affects causally 
several verbal components (e.g., grammatical decoding). 
—L. Gorsey. 

11421. Griffiths, Heather & Craighead, W. Edward. 
(Laurelton State School & Hosp., Pa.) Generalization in 
Operant speech therapy for misarticulation. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1972(Nov), Vol. 3700, 
485—494.— Presents a case study of a 30-yr-old retarde 
woman which assessed the extent of extratherapy 
generalization of J. McLean's 1970 multistimulus me- 
thod of operant articulation therapy. The multistimulus 
method did not result in extratherapy generalization 
However, reinforcement in an extratherapy environmen 
Setting did appear to facilitate generalization to оће 
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settings. A clarification of the term "generalization" is 
suggested, and the practical implications of the study 
findings, and their limitations, are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

11422. Leonard, Laurence B. (U. Pittsburgh) What is 
deviant language? Journal of Speech & Hearing Disor- 
ders, 1972(Nov), Vol. 37(4), 427—446.— Describes deviant 
language in detail, using the transformational model of 
grammar from the clinical viewpoint. After a brief survey 
of existing research in the field, data are presented from 
a study of matched groups of 9 children using deviant 
language and 9 using normal language; mean CA for 
both groups was 5 yrs 3 mo. 50-utterance language 
samples were elicited from each S and were analyzed 
according to the 3 levels of grammar formulated by N. 
Chomsky. When the number of Ss using a syntactic or 
morphological structure was the measure, no significant 
differences were found between the groups; when 
frequency of use was the measure, differences were 
significant. Other topics discussed are clinical vs nonclin- 
ical language differences, different vs delayed language, 
early identification of deviant language, and limitations 
on the clinical application of transformational grammar 
to deviant language. (30 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11423. Lussenhop, Alfred J.; Boggs, John S.; 
LaBorwit, Louis J. & Walle, Eugene L. (Georgetown U. 
Hosp., Div. of Neurosurgery) Cerebral dominance in 
stutterers determined by Wada testing. Neurology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 23(11), 1190-1192.—A recent report 
described bilateral cerebral dominance for speech, as 
indicated by intracarotid sodium amytal (Wada) testing, 
in 4 stutterers. In all 4 Ss, normal speech fluency 
appeared after surgical damage to 1 cerebral hemisphere. 
To confirm this finding, 3 adult chronic stutterers 
underwent Wada testing to determine cerebral domi- 
nance for speech. In all 3 Ss, the testing showed only left 
hemispheric dominance. These observations, plus others, 
indicate that bilateral cerebral dominance for speech 
cannot be uniformly present in chronic stutterers.—F. О. 
Triggs. 

11424. McCabe, Robert B. & McCollum, Judith D. (U. 
North Carolina, Dental School, Chapel Hill) The 
Personal reactions of a stuttering adult to delayed 
auditory feedback. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disor- 
ders, 1972(Nov), Vol. 37(4), 536-541.— Presents a person- 
al report from a 41-yr-old male stutterer who successfully 
underwent a program of stuttering therapy utilizing 
9perant techniques and delayed auditory feedback. The 
Patient describes in detail his positive and/or negative 
feelings at each stage of the therapy. Questions are raised 
about the relevancy of these reactions to the overall 
therapy process in terms of the operant model. Recogni- 
tion of a patient’s reactions to this type of therapy 
Program may prove beneficial in providing the most 
effective therapy in each case.—Journal abstract. 

11425. Мейиз, Irv J.; Ringel, Robert L.; House, 
Arthur S. & Hotchkiss, John C. (Purdue U.) Clinical bias 
n evaluating speech proficiency. British Journal of 
i гг of Communication, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(2), 
146-151.—Studied the effect of clinician bias in evaluat- 
ing the speech of children. Case presentations were made 

, 30 graduate students in audiology and speech 
Sciences. Prior to evaluation, Ss were exposed to 
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fabricated case histories containing positive or negative | 
bias factors, or no case history information. Ss produced | 
phonetic inventories, scaled judgments of articulatory 
proficiency, scaled prognoses, and scaled therapeutic | 
judgments. Case history preconditions had little effect on 
Ss' evaluations. Implications for training and the value of 
case histories are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11426. Seidel, Christa & Biesalski, P. (U. Heidelberg, 
Clinic for Communication Disorders, W. Germany) 
[Psychological and clinical experiences with the Frostig 
Test and the Frostig therapy in speech-impaired 
chidlren.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und || 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Jan), Vol. 22(1) 3-15.—De- | 
scribes the Marianne Frostig Developmental Test of | 
Visual Perception and the corresponding therapy pro- |. 
gram and shows with 11 case studies (age 5-9 yrs) how 
both can be utilized for diagnosis and treatment of 
dyslexia, stuttering, stammering, retardation of speech 
development, and dysgrammatism. The program is 
considered to be especially indicated for the treatment of 
concentration and attention disturbances. (22 ref)—H. 
A. Euler. i 

11427. Timmons, Beverly A. & Boudreau, James P. | 
(U. Victoria, Faculty of Education, British Columbia, 
Canada) Auditory feedback as a major factor in | 
stuttering. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 37(4), 476-484.—Summarizes theories of 
delayed auditory feedback (DAF) reaction and related 
research, and explores another hypothesis relating 
stuttering behavior and DAF reaction. The hypothesis 
stresses both internal and external feedback disruptions 
due to physiological characteristics of individuals. It also 

roposes that anxiety and its concomitant physiological 
actors act as catalysts to feedback disruptions. (49 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11428. Watts, Fraser. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) Mechanisms of fluency control in stutterers. 
British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 8(2), 131-138.—Reviews the principal procedures 
used to control stuttering and discusses evidence relevant 
to the mechanisms of these procedures. The “operant” 
explanation of reinforcement procedures and the “рег- 
ceptual" explanation of white noise masking are chal- 
lenged, and an "arousal" explanation is suggested. (38 
re 

D i42. Wing, Douglas M. & Heimgartner, Larry M. 
(Great Falls Public Schools, Speech & Hearing Services, 
Mont.) Articulation carryover procedure implemented 

parents. Language, Speech, & Hearing Services in the 
Schools, 1973(Oct), Vol. 4(4), 182-195.—Developed a 
carryover program for improving articulatory skills. Ss 
were 6 8-10 yr old children. Parent training and home 
speech practice sessions were the important components. 
Results show significant and rapid improvement oc- 
curred through 5 levels of carryover for all Ss. (17 ref) ! 
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11430. Assal, G. (U. Lausanne, Psychiatric Polyclinic, 
Switzerland) [Troubles of memory.] (Fren) Psychologie 
Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(4), 843-845.— Discusses the 
troubles of memory in a clinical perspective. On the basis 
of clinical, psychological, and neurophysiological stud- 
ies, the troubles can be divided into those of immediate 
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"memory and those of short- and long-term memory. 
| Troubles of the memory in clinical vocabulary can be 
5 divided into (a) diffuse cerebral affects, including 
| amnesia in those suffering from cranial-cerebral wounds 
| апа amnesia in mad people; and (b) memory troubles in 
Ss suffering from localized injuries, e.g., the Korsakoff 
idrome. Other memory troubles stem from wounds in 
lobes and from attacks of amnesia.—C. Kokkinis. 
11431. Bauman, Mary K. (Nevil Interagency Referral 
Service, Philadelphia, Pa.) An interest inventory for the 
_ visually handicapped. Education of the Visually Handi- 
apped, 1973(Oct) Vol. 5(3), 78-83.—Developed an 
| interest inventory suited for the blind with test items 
hich did not include activities for which vision was 
equired. An experimental inventory was made up from 
the job descriptions and recreational activities recorded 
in interviews with blind workers. In the final test, 580 Ss 
ither circled “L” (would very much like doing), “D” 
very much dislike), or “А” (average or acceptable) on 
агре print answer sheets, or, placed prepared tickets in 1 
| of 3 piles to indicate response to an activity. Typically, 
_ men tended toward choices in the mechanical, computa- 
ional, scientific, and outdoor areas, while women tended 
o make more choices in the artistic, literary, social 
service, clerical, and musical areas. Split-half reliabilities 
- ranged from .84 to .92 on the 10 scales. Validity studies 
| were not undertaken.—R. S. Albin. 
| 11432. Beauchesne, Hervé [Concerning a case of 
hysteria-epilepsy.] (Fren) Perspectives Psychiatriques, 
1972, No. 38, 25-34.— Presents the history of a patient 
suffering from both hysteria and epilepsy. Clinical 
| Observations and a discussion of the diagnosis are 
included. 


| the 


11434. Bonami, Michel & Rimé, Bernard. (U. Lou- 
vain, National Fund for Scientific Research, Belgium) 
[An exploratory study of the pre-coronary personality by 
standardized analysis of thematic projective data.] 
(Fren) Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Apr), 
Vol. 16(2), 103-113.—Reports findings with 32 males 
compared to 40 matched controls showing that the pre- 
coronary group yielded Four Picture Test stories 
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characteristically less meaningful and more stereotyped; 
need achievement features appeared more frequently, 
The pre-coronary group elaborated its stories mainly ina 
socio-professional setting. Data also suggest that pre- 
coronary Ss exhibit ambivalent feelings towards Ss of the 
same sex. (25 ref)—W. С. Shipman. 

11435. Bovill, Diana. (St. Andrew’s Hosp., Northamp- 
ton, England) A case of functional hypoglycaemia: A 
medico-legal problem. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 353-358.—Summarizes a case 
of hit-and-run auto death, with the driver unaware and 
unconcerned due to altered cerebration resulting from 
low blood sugar. Only medical evidence was offered by 
the defense, and the court imposed a nominal fine and 
driving suspension. 

11436. Bravo Valdivieso, Luis. (Catholic U., Santiago, 
Chile) [Psychological tests in the diagnosis of infantile 
minimal cerebral dysfunction.] (Span) Revista Latinoam- 
ericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 131—141.—Evaluat- 
ed the use of 3 tests: WISC, Bender Gestalt, and 
Rorschach in the diagnosis of children with minimal 
brain damage. Ss were 50 7-11 yr old children. 
Significant differences were found between brain-dam- 
aged Ss and a control group in the WISC (subtests of 
Stories and Information), in the Bender Gestalt (Koppitz 
scores), and in the Rorschach (W responses, F +, and the 
relation between the formal level and the response to 
color).—English abstract. 

11437. Brown, Jason W. & Wilson, Frank R. (Colum- 
bia U.) Crossed aphasia in a dextral: A case report. 
Neurology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 23(9), 907-911.—The occur- 
rence of aphasia in right-handed-individuals with right 
hemispheric brain damage is unusual. In such cases the 
dominant hemisphere is often uncertain because of early 
left-handedness, familial sinistrality, a history of child- 
hood brain damage, or a long-standing seizure disorder. 
A patient is described with a right hemispheric infarction 
and left hemiplegia with aphasia, without personal or 
family history of left-handedness, or prior brain disease. 
In dextrals with crossed aphasia, agrammatism may 
reflect 2 possible conditions: (a) the milder Broca's 
aphasia occurring with right hemisphere involvement; Or 
(b) an impairment in the prosodic elements of speech, 
word stress, and intonation, consistent with prior 
suggestions of a right hemispheric role in this regard. А 
striking feature was the preservation of visual-spatia! 
ability as shown by facility in reproducing complex 
geometric designs and excellent performance on Raven $ 
Progressive Matrices.—F. О. Triggs. ү U 

11438. Chen, Rong-Chi & Forster, Francis M. (U. 
Wisconsin, Epilepsy Center, Madison) Cursive epilepsy 
and gelastic epilepsy. Neurology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 23010), 
1019—1029.— Found in a series of 5,000 consecutive case 
of epilepsy studied at a university epilepsy cond d 
cases (.32%) with laughing or running epilepsy. 8 5 ad 
both laughing and running epilepsy. The occurrence © 
ы ant deeds Shits x the same patient Me 
extremely rare. Clinical material and the reported cast 
in the literature were analyzed in regard to the chti 
picture, seizure tapes, EEG findings, пепгорзусһо б 
testing, and anatomic consideration of the lesions: t 
concluded that laughing and running epilepsy are part ° 
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the manifestations of complex psychomotor epilepsy 
with the origin of the seizure discharge in the limbic 
system, especially of the temporal lobe and/or its 
afferent and efferent pathways.—F. O. Triggs. 

11439. Christensen, Anne L. & Nielsen, Johannes. 
(Arhus State Hosp., Cytogenetic Lab., Risskov, Den- 
mark) Psychological studies of ten patients with the 
ХҮҮ syndrome. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 123(573), 219-221.—Reports WAIS findings show- 
ing no deviations from the accepted norms. Mean full 
scale IQ was 98, with verbal/performance ratio normal. 
There was high subtest scatter and a general noncommi- 
tal attitude with items requiring persistence done least 
well. Rorschach results show similar characteristics, as 
do generally short reaction times and the tendency to 
close associations in the Association test. While there 
were no control Ss in this study and other investigations 
are not easy to compare, the general pattern parallels 
that found by Noel et al (1969).—R. L. Sulzer. 

11440. Coblentz, Jay M., et al. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Presenile demention: Clinical 
aspects and evaluation of cerebrospinal fluid dynamics. 
Archives of Neurology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 299-308. 
—30 Ss representative in age, sex, and race of persons 
with presenile dementias observed during a 30-mo 
period, underwent clinical assessment; routine X-rays, 
EEG and other tests; iodinated serum albumin cisternog- 
raphy; pneumoencephalography; arteriography and 
cerebral blood flow studies; randomization of Ss 
classified as having Alzheimer disease, half destined to 
have cerebral biopsies, the other simply to be observed; 
and histological evaluation under light and electron 
microscopy. 15 Ss had earlier histologically-established 
diagnoses; the other 15 had earlier diagnoses based on 
clinical criteria and laboratory evaluation. Results 
suggest that valid diagnosis ultimately depends on 
histological findings. (46 ref)—E. Gavin. 

11441. Coddington, R. Dean. The significance of life 
events as etiologic factors in the diseases of children: I. 
A survey of professional workers. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 7-18. 
—131 teachers, 25 pediatricians, and 87 mental health 
Workers were asked to rank life changes according to the 
amount of adaptation required. All Ss essentially agreed 
in the relative importance of items, thus providing scales 
for the measurement of the amount of life change 1n 
Children. The only significant differences were those 
between the ratings of teachers and pediatricians and 
teachers and mental health workers—W. б. Shipman. 

11442. Coleman, Mary. (Children's Brain Research 
Clinic, Washington, D.C.) Serotonin and central nerv- 
ous system syndromes of childhood: A review. Journal 
of Autism & Childhood Schizophrenia, 1973(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 27-35.—Presents a brief review of clinical studies of 
Serotonin—5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT)—and its meta- 
bolites in children with diseases of the CNS. Evidence of 
5-HT abnormalities in the hyperactive syndromes (pri- 
Mary infantile autism) and in childhood schizophrenia is 
compared with the many types of mental retardation in 
which there are documented serotonin abnormalities. 
The platelet model system is postulated to explain the 
Telationship of serotonin abnormalities in blood to 
Clinical evidence of brain dysfunction in these varying 
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patient groups. The nonspecificity of serotonin abnor- 
malities in humans is emphasized. (29 ref)—Journal || 
abstract. | 

11443. Cull, John С. & Smith, Офо Н. (Virginia || 
Commonwealth U.) A preliminary note on demographic 
and personality correlates of decubitus ulcer incidence. 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 225-227. 
—Investigated the correlation between the level of spinal 
cord injury, sex, race, level of intellectual functioning, 
and level of academic achievement and the incidence of 
decubitus ulcers. A total of 114 Ss with spinal cord 
injuries were surveyed and tested. Results indicate no 
relationship between the incidence of decubitus ulcers 
and the demographic or personality factors studied. 
—Journal abstract. 

11444. Czernik, Adelheid. (Aachen U. of Technology, 
Div. of Psychiatry, W. Germany) [Psychopathology and 
structure of personality in primary dysfunction of the 
thalamus.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nerven- — | 
krankheiten, 1972, Vol. 216(1), 101-118.—Observed 6 | 
cases, | of which is described in detail, of primary 1 
dysfunction of the thalamus. Data suggest that this 
dysfunction is localized in the thalamus which is . 
connected with parietal and diencephal areas, and that 
there could be a bypassing and reversible alteration of f 
the thalamic stimulus threshold (e.g, a decrease of the | 
thalamic stimulus threshold and an increase of thalamic 
influence on the cortex), which could be an indication of | 
given structures. These indications became apparent 
from comparing psychopathology and from observing 
alterations of vegetative functions, drive, imitation, and 
spatial imagination ability. (61 ref)—English abstract. 

11445. Davies, Carol L. & Grunwell, Pamela. (City of 
Birmingham Polytechnic, School of Speech Therapy, 
England) British amendments to an American test for 
aphasia: Outline and discussion. British Journal of 
Disorders of Communication, 1973(Oct), Vol. 8(2), 89-98. 
—Describes British modifications of items on the 
Minnesota Test for Differential Diagnosis of Aphasia to 
replace certain sections which have an American bias | 

| 
| 


and, in some cases, have been omitted by British 
therapists using the test. Most modifications involve 
substitutions of British terminology, spellings, or facts 
relevant to English users of the test for American usage. | 
The revised sections were administered to 90 20-85 yr 
old normal Ss and 80 dysphasic Ss in various parts of 
England. Results demonstrate that there is not signifi- 
cant difference between scores on the original and 
amended versions for the normal sample; with Ше 
dyphasic Ss, however, there was a significant reduction 
in error score on the British version of 1 of the tests. 
Clinicians’ comments, however, indicate that the revi- 
sions are suitable for use їп England.—Journal abstract. 
11446. Davies, Robert K.; Quinlan, Donald M.; 
McKegney, F. Patrick & Kimball, Chase P. (Y ale U., 
Medical School) Organic factors and psychological 
adjustment in advanced cancer patients. Psychosomatic 
Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 35(6), 464-471.—Found that 
physical factors, related to the illness, seem to be 
important determinants in the psychological adjustment 
of 21 male and 25 female patients with advanced cancer. 
Mild intellectual impairments were associated with a 
better adaptation and prolonged survival time. It is 
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uggested that these Ss may have experienced a diminu- 
tion of interests and concerns and an altered time sense, 
which helped reduce anxiety and despair over future 
difficulties. Although presence of a clinical picture of 
| "apathetic-given-up" did correlate with an earlier death, 
_ it also was associated with a greater degree of illness, 
p hematological disorder rather than a solid tumor, and 
| reduced sleep. These associations raise the possibility 
| that both the psychological reaction and the earlier death 
| were expressions of the disease process. It is concluded 
_ that organic factors may influence adjustment in both 
| positive and negative ways and may indicate restrictions 
| in the individual's functioning which can help physicians 
appraise and modify communications with these pa- 
tients.—Journal abstract. 

11447. Davis, Marcella Z. (U. California, School of 

| Nursing, San Francisco) Living with multiple sclerosis: 
А social psychological analysis. Springfield, Ш.: Charles 
_ С Thomas, 1973. vii, 71 p. $5.75.—Discusses the 
| Psychological effects of limited physical and social 
_ Activities and increased dependence which occur as a 
| result of multiple sclerosis. Emphasis is placed on the 
. unique clinical features of the disease (e.g, erratic 
| Symptomatology), the conflicts of the young and early 
| Middle-aged population which most offen contracts the 
| disease, and the special health care and social services 
_ Which are required. (5 p ref) 
t 11448. Dodge, J. A. (Queens U., Inst. of Clinical 
| Science, Belfast, Northern Ireland) Psychosomatic 
. aspects of infantile pyloric stenosis. Journal of Psychoso- 
_ matic Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 1-5.—Mothers of 
_ 394 children with pyloric stenosis (PS) were asked about 
worries, serious illnesses or bereavements during their 
|. pregnancy. Chi-square tests showed significantly more 
_ pregnancy stress in the mothers of 101 PS children than 
. in 101 matched controls. It is concluded that PS may be 
| m part psychologically initiated before the infant is born. 
| —W. G. Shipman. 

11449. Dragon, Pawel. (Rybnik State Hosp. for 
Nervous & Mental Diseases, Poland) [Causes of death in 
the first twenty-four hours after admission to a 
Psychiatric hospital] (Polh) Psychiatria Polska, 1973, 
Vol. 7(4), 387-392.—Analyzed data from medical and 
postmortem records to determine the causes of death 
among 53 patients who had died in the Ist 24 hrs after 
admission to a hospital. Results show that 40 of the Ss 
were Ist admissions. The major causes of death were 
diseases of the circulatory system (л = 14), respiratory 
System (n — 11), and urinary system (п = 8). (Russian 
summary)— English summary. 

11450. Dreyer, Rudolf. (Bodelschwinghsche Inst., 
Bethel, W. Germany) [Pattern vision provoking epileptic 
phenomena.] (Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nerven- 
Krankheiten, 1972, Vol. 216(1), 58-69. — Presents the case 
report of a 7-yr-old boy whose brother died of amaurotic 
idiocy (Tay-Sachs). The S was the youngest of 3 sons and 
suffered from epilepsy and idiocy with nearly the same 
Symptoms as his brother. In addition he had a strong 
urge to stare at checker board patterns. Looking at them 
he kept still, did not move his head or eyes, and showed a 
friendly radiant smile, staring at the patterns until a 
seizure began. Colors and light made no difference. After 
visualization of patterns, generalized Spike and wave 
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discharges occurred in the EEG. Other photoconvulsive 
reactions were not present. The EEG of the father at rest 
showed a slight slowing of alpha rhythms (7 cps) with 
increased and prolonged hyperventilation. Pattern obser- 
vation by the father evoked a slight dysrhythmia but no 
photoconvulsive EEG changes. The mother and the 
eldest son showed no clinical EEG abnormalities, Q2 
ref)—English summary. 

11451. Dunbar, Lynette. Investigation into the effects 
of body scheme training on children with severe 
congenital visual impairment. Australian Occupational 
Therapy Journal, 1973(Apr), Vol. 20(2), 69-87.—Admin- 
istered a battery of tests to evaluate movement skills and 
awareness of body scheme to 8 blind and partially 
sighted Ist graders and 8 normal Ist graders, An 
experimental group participated in training to develop 
body awareness through sensory stimulation, and per- 
ceptual and motor experiences (e.g., dancing, games, and 
drawing). A control group received no training. A 
posttest shows that Ss receiving training had improved 

rformance in body scheme development (p < .05), 

ut changes in movement skills were not significant. No 
differences after training were found between the 
experimental group and normal Ss. It appears that 
children with impaired vision can function within normal 
limits for the movement skills studied. (18 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11452. Gardner, Howard & Denes, Gianfranco. (Veter- 
ans Administration Hosp., Psychology Service, Boston, 
Mass.) Connotative judgments by aphasic patients on a 
pictorial adaptation of the semantic differential. Cortex, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 183-196.—Examined the degree of 
impairment in connotative sensitivity found among 
aphasic patients and the relation between comprehen- 
sion deficits of connotation and comprehension deficits 
or denotation in this group. A modified pictorial version 
of the semantic differential was administered to a group 
of aphasic patients in order to determine their sensitivity 
to the connotative or expressive meanings of spoken 
words. Ss’ performance on this test of connotative 
comprehension correlated highly with their performan 
on tests of denotative comprehension; in addition, the 
performance of the various S groups on the test O 
connotation was consistent with established findings 
about the extent of comprehension deficits in various 
forms of aphasia. Contrary to earlier findings, compre 
hension of the connotation of abstract nouns was as 
well-preserved as comprehension of the соо 
concrete nouns. There was, however, ап unexpect у 
anomalous performance on the part of a small group s 
right-hemisphere brain-damaged Ss. The complex Mec 
of connotative meaning and the relationship betwe c 
comprehension of denotation and connotation is cons! 
ered.—R. Gunter. 

11453. Gardner, Howard; Boller, Francois; Moreines 
Judith & Butters, Nelson. (Veterans Admins ue 
Hosp. Psychology Service, Boston, Mass.) Retrie 
informati 


ion from Korsakoff patients: Effects of ey 


ical cues and reference to the task. Cortex, 1973 ie 


Vol. 90), 165-175.—Tested the hypothesis that the 
configuration of results would suggest which uin Ae 
memory are relatively better preserved among р akoff 
with Korsakoff’s syndrome. A group of Kor 
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patients were rehearsed on a list of words and the 
categories to which these words belonged. Following a 
delay period, recall was tested under 3 conditions: 
reference to the task, reference to the task and cuing with 
the appropriate category, and cuing with the appropriate 
category without reference to the task. While non- 
Korsakoff alcoholic patients displayed excellent recall as 
long as the task was mentioned, Korsakoff patients 
required both cues for adequate recall. A number of 
further analyses revealed that the response patterns of 
the Korsakoff patients were altered irrespective of the 
type of cuing. Findings are discussed in terms of the 
kinds of mnemonic capacities which are preserved and 
impaired in Korsakoff patients.—R. Gunter. 

11454. Goldstein, Gerald & Shelly, Carolyn H. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp. Research Service, 
Topeka, Kan.) Univariate vs multivariate analysis in 
neuropsychological test assessment of lateralized brain 
damage. Cortex, 1973(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 204-216.—Com- 
pared univariate with multivariate statistical procedures 
in regard to accuracy of prediction of lateralization of 
brain lesions. Utilizing measures derived from the 
Halstead Neuropsychological Test Battery, the WAIS, 
and other neuropsychological tests, discrimination was 
attempted through single test score / test analysis, 
utilization of factor scores, and discriminant function 
analysis. Ss were 26 patients with left hemisphere and 22 
patients with right hemisphere lesions. It was found that 
while the single variable and factor score methods did 
not differ substantially from each other in predictive 
power, the discriminant analysis method was clearly 
superior. It is concluded that cerebral lateralization is a 
complex. phenomenon that is best approached by 
multivariate methods rather than by attempting to 
conceptualize it through some single test or principle. 
—R. Gunter. 

11455. Goldstein, Robert; McRandle, Carol С. & 
Rodman, Leslie B. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) Site of 
lesion in cases of hearing loss associated with Rh 
incompatibility: An argument for peripheral impair- 
ment. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 37(4), 447—450.—Cites recent electrocochleographic 
findings of M. Portmann and J. M. Aran which point to 
à peripheral rather than a central lesion as the basis for 
hearing loss associated with Rh incompatibility. The 
observations are consistent with other audiometric signs 
of cochlear impairment but not with the speculation at 
cochlear nuclei lesions in the brain stem could account 
for all of the apparent cochlear signs. No evidence has 
yet been presented for an impairment in sensitivity 
associated with CNS lesions in the presence of a normal 
peripheral auditory mechanism.—Journal abstract. 

11456. Goldstein, Steven G.; Deysach, Robert E. & 
Kleinknecht, Ronald A. (U. Vermont) Effect of experi- 
ence and amount of information on i 4 „of 
cerebral impairment. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 30-34.—Investigated 
the issue of diagnosing cerebral impairment as it applies 
to clinical human neuropsychology. The Halstead-Rei- 
tan battery of neuropsychological tests was administered 

10 patients with demonstrable and 10 patients with 
suspected brain function impairment. This test battery, 
as interpreted by inexperienced clinicians, yielded the 
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best hit rate when compared to actuarial approaches or 
experienced clinicians using more traditional clinical 
batteries. Findings suggest that any prediction scheme, 
clinical or actuarial, based on instruments that have no — 
claim to validity for the particular task at hand will 

always do poorly. It is concluded that schemes based on 

a combined clinical actuarial approach, using valid 

instruments, will have a generally good hit rate. (34 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

11457. Gorokhova, V. N. [Psychological survey data 
on patients with syringomyelia.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(5), 713-715.—Made 
clinical and psychological studies of 52 patients with 
syringomyelia. Ss displayed disturbed insight, primitive 
behavior reactions and decreased vital needs, indiffer- 
ence and affective shallowness in combination with 
intellectual decline, and qualitative changes in thinking 
(unnecessary concreteness, a lowered capability to 
generalize and abstract).—English abstract. 

11458. Grinker, Joel; Glucksman, Myron L.; Hirsch, 
Jules & Viseltear, Gail. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
N.Y.) Time perception as a function of weight reduc- | 
tion: A differentiation based on age at onset of obesity. | 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(Mar), Vol. 35(2), 104-111. 
—Investigated time perception in 14 severely obese Ss 
during a long-term hospitalization for weight reduction 
as well as in hospitalized and nonhospitalized normal- 
weight Ss. Time perception was delined by the Ss’ | 
judgment of the duration of brief auditory signals. 
Juvenile-onset obese Ss significantly underestimated the 
1- and 3-sec standard durations during and following 
weight loss. Adult-onset obese Ss and normal-weight Ss 
showed no changes in time perception. Findings are 
discussed in connection with concomitant findings 0 
depression and reduced energy output among juvenile: 
onset obese Ss after weight reduction.—Journal abstract. 

11459. Guzmán B., Virginia; Leighton P., Carlos & 
Sepülveda, María A. [The Rorschach in idiopathic 
epileptic children from 8 to 10 years of age.] (Span) 
Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 
165-189.—Compared Rorschach asap of 59 8-10 yr 
old idiopathic epileptic children wit 60 psychologically 
healthy children of comparable age, intellectual and 
socioeconomic levels. Results reveal significant differ- 
ences in 11 Rorschach signs, suggesting abnormalities in 
the cognitive-perceptual sphere with difficulty in the 
spatial organization of stimuli and a lack of fluency in 
the association of ideas. Affectivity was not affected to a 
significant extent, (17 ref)—English abstract. 

11460. Hazemann, Paule. (La Pitié Hosp., Paris, 
France) [The administration of electroencephalograms 
to epileptics.] (Fren) Perspectives Psychiatriques, 1972, 
No. 38, 17-24.—Discusses the use of EEGs with. 
epileptics. Topics discussed include (a) electric altera- 
tions in the principal types of epilepsy, (b) methods of 
activation, and (c) interest in epilepsy. 

11461. Hécaen, H. & Consoli, S. (École Pratique des 
Hautes Études, Paris, France) [Analysis of language 
deficits due to lesions in Broca's area.] (Fren) Neuropsy- 
chologia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 377-388.—Reports obser- 
vations of 19 patients with lesions of Broca’s area not 
extending beyond the Rolandic fissure posteriorly or the 
Sylvian fissue inferiorly. Except for 2 cases of congenital 
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ions (angiomas), language disorders were presented in 
17 cases, which could be divided into 2 groups. In the Ist 
oup (n — 15), deficits were limited to mild articulato- 
isorders and/or dysprosody with mild dysgraphia. 
2nd group (л = 7), was characterized by auditory- 
| verbal comprehension and writing disorders. Disturb- 
сез in phonemic production were observed on repeti- 
lion tests. Of 5 cases which could not be included in 
| either group, 4 were left-handed patients. Analysis of 
|| verbal performance in cases with lesions of the right 
|| hemisphere Showed little deficit Results support J. 
Dejerine’s view that lesions of Broca's area produce 
either "pure" motor aphasia or Broca's aphasia. (Ger- 
n summary)—English summary. 
| _ 11462. Huttenlocher, Peter R. & Huttenlocher, 
- Janellen. (Yale U., Medical School) A study of children 
ith hyperlexia. Neurology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 23(10), 
1107-1116.—A syndrome of precocious and compulsive 
reading against a background of intellectual slowness 
and autistic behavior recently has been delineated. 3 
boys with this syndrome were observed, 1 S for 4 yrs. 
Neurologic and psychologic examinations were carried 


language defect appeared to be in 
een speech symbols and meaning. 
c this deficit together with apraxia 
etal lobe disorder. The syndrome occurs 
almost exclusively in poys (14 out of 15 cases so far 
reported) and most likely is caused by a congenital 
_ developmental defect. —F. О. Triggs. 

11463. Isermann, Horst. (Sarepta Hosp., Neuropsy- 
iatric Clinic, Bielefeld, W. German: ) [Early pathopsy- 
hological Syndrome of brain tumors. (Germ) Archiv für 
Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1973, Vol. 217(4), 
343-350.—25 patients with brain tumo: , most of them 
elderly, were admitted with a wrong diagnosis. Their case 
histories were traced for early symptoms. Less than 50% 
of the cases showed symptoms known as the brain tumor 
triad (ie, headache, vomiting, and papilloedema), 
whereas mental disorders were frequent and therefore 
most important in the early diagnosis. These mental 
disorders were characterized by disturbances of impul- 
| ses, memory, and less frequently of affectivity and the 

Vegetative system. They may be summarized as the 
amnestic-neurasthenic syndrome. If there are concomi- 
| tant personality changes, brain disorder is not probable. 

In the presence of a brain disorder of this type, brain 

tumor should always be suspected, because an earl 
diagnosis makes an optimum therapy possible. Q7 ref) 
—English abstract. 

11464. Ivanets, N. N. & Melik-Mkrtychyan, V. A. (V. 

P. Serbsky Central Forensic Psychiatry Inst, USSR) 
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[Psychological characteristics of overvalued ideas of 
jealousy in patients with traumatic Psychopath-like 
conditions.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1972, Vol. 72(5), 715-720.—Made a clinical study of 32 
patients in whom overvalued ideas of jealousy appeared 
against the background of residual signs of brain 
damage. The study showed that the psychopathological 
features of this syndrome were caused by post-traumatic 
psychopath-like hysteroid personality changes. The 
overvalued ideas of jealousy in these Ss had a hysterical 
shading, were vivid, expressive, and not very stable, The 
appearance of ideas of jealousy was provoked by the 
situation. In some Ss constitutional and genetic factors 
were involved in the genesis of the jealousy. (20 ref) 
—English abstract. 

11465. Jerger, James; Lovering, Larry & Wertz, Max. 
(Baylor Coll. of Medicine, Houston) Auditory disorder 
following bilateral temporal lobe insult: Report of a 
case. Journal of Speech & Hearing Disorders, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 37(4), 523-535.— Presents audiologic data for a 62- 
yr-old male with bilateral temporal lobe damage. 
Neuropathological examination of the brain at autopsy 
confirmed site of lesion. Results on this S are contrasted 
with those obtained in 1969 by J. Jerger et al on another 
S with presumed bilateral lesions of the temporal lobe. 
The 2 Ss showed striking similarities, but there was 1 
significant difference. Whereas the 1969 S could not 
localize sounds in Space, the present S's localization 
ability was unimpaired. This finding seemed related to 
an interaural imbalance in the relation between loudness 
and signal duration. The 1969 S had such an imbalance 
and could not localize effectively. The present S did not 
have an imbalance and localized accurately. This finding 
indicates that impairment of sound localization is notan 
invariable concomitant of temporal lobe disease. 
—Journal abstract. 

11466. Kinsman, Robert A.; Luparello, Thomas; 
O'Banion, Katy & Spector, Sheldon. (National Jewish 
Hosp. & Research Center, Psychophysiology Research 
Lab., Denver, Colo.) Multidimensional analysis of the 
Subjective symptomatology of asthma. Psychos 
Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 35(3), 250-267.—Explore n 
Characteristics of the subjective symptomatology о 
asthma within а group of 100 asthma inpatients. Patients 
rated the relative frequency with which 77 symptom 
adjectives were associated with asthma attacks. Ed 
cluster analysis of the full set of 77 adjectives or the 
Asthma Symptom Checklist identified 5 symptom 
clusters. 2 mood clusters, panic-fear and тї, 
describe affective states concomitant with asthma, orn 
2 somatic clusters, hyperventilation-hypocapnia тл! 
bronchoconstriction, describe reports of more рес! 
bodily symptoms. The 5th symptom cluster, amo 
describes the reduced energy level accompanying bos 
asthma. For the mood symptom clusters, an m = 
panic-fear and irritability was reported to occur th f 
quently by 42% and 34% of the Ss, respectively. For E 
Somatic symptom clusters, 9% and 91% of the Ss repo! А 
the frequent occurrence of һурегуепїйаноп-һуросер ie 
and bronchoconstriction symptoms. 78% reporte э] 
frequent occurrence of fatigue. Reports of bronchi 
striction were almost independent of the mood clus In 
although associated with increased reports of fatigue. 
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contrast, hyperventilation-hypocapnia was more highly 
related to both reports of panic-fear and irritability 
during acute asthma episodes. Results suggest that 
complex patterning of subjective symptomatology is 
common in asthma. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11467. Klebanov, R. B. (2nd Moscow N. I. Pirogov 
State Medical Inst., USSR) [Clinico-physiological criteri- 
a of the stages in dyscirculatory brain disorders and 
examination of working capacity.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(1), 39-45. 
—Examined, under clinical and industrial conditions, 
1,104 patients with chronic dyscirculatory brain insuffici- 
ency of atherosclerosis and high blood pressure. On the 
basis of rheoencephalographic data, changes could be 
shown in vascular tone reactivity, related to the stage of 
insufficiency, and blood flow. Pathology of bioelectrical 
brain activity was evident in the changes of normal 
rhythms and activity and the appearance of slow waves. 
Diffuse changes, probably connected with changed 
functions of the stem reticular formation, prevailed. 
Study of the functional state of the sympathico-adrenal 
system displayed changes in excretion and pathological 
shifts in the reactivity of the system in the remittent and 
subcompensated phases.—English abstract. 

11468. Lackner, James R. & Teuber, H. L. (Massachu- 
setts Inst. of Technology) Alterations in auditory fusion 
thresholds after cerebral injury in man. Neuropsychologi- 
а, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 409-415.—Reports that patients 
with penetrating wounds of the left cerebral hemisphere 
had abnormal fusion thresholds for dichotically present- 
ed clicks even if tested 20 yrs after the trauma. At 
temporal separations at which normal listeners reported 
2 clicks, these patients reported hearing a single click. 
(French & German summaries) (20 ref) 

11469. Lairy, Gabrielle C., et al. (Henri Rousselle 
Hosp., Paris, France) [Responses evoked by spontane- 
ous nystagmus.] (Fren) Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 
177-185.—Studied the average evoked response (AER) 
in an $ with congenital nystagmus associated with a 
visual deficiency (coloboma of the optic nerve). No AER 
was observed with eyes open or closed in the dark. A 
small amplitude AER was observed with eyes open and 
centered on a homogeneous illuminated field. This 
Tesponse was reinforced by a patterned field. The 
Tesponse to nystagmus had similar characteristics to 
those of a lambda response in the same S. 

11470. Lesser, Ruth. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
England) Word association and availability of response 
in ап aphasic subject. Journal of Psycholinguistic 
Research, 1973(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 355-367.— Confirmed the 
Claim that verbal responses are elicited more easily in 
aphasia when the range of possible responses is restricted 
by comparing stimulus words in a word association task 
to which a 34-yr-old female aphasic patient gave 3 types 
9f responses and those to which she made no responses. 

Ords of lower frequency in the language id not 
Present more difficulty as stimuli and were given more 
often as responses than are such words in the norms. It is 
Suggested that a generative model of semantics may 
More adequately account for such findings than an 
interpretive dictionary model. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 
© 11471. Lindenmayer, Jean-Pierre & Pappenheim, Else. 
(State U. New York, Downstate Medical Center, 
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Brooklyn) A case of accidental electrocution: A clinical 
pathological report. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 
47(2), 218-227.—Presents a case of fatal electrical 
accident in which 2 clinical features are emphasized: (a) 
the initial difficulty in distinguishing an organic from a 

chogenic stupor; and (b) the rare incidence of 
delayed death. (29 ref) 

11472. Luborsky, Lester; Docherty, John P. & Penick, 
Sydnor. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical School) Onset 
conditions for psychosomatic symptoms: A comparative 
review of immediate observation with retrospective 
research. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 
35(3), 187-204.—A systematic review of 53 studies of 
onset conditions revealed: (a) No symptoms were 
reported which were without psychological antecedents, 
although the level of the relationship between psycholog- 
ical antecedent and symptom was usually only moderate 
or weak. (b) The psychological antecedents, in order of 
rank with highest Ist, were resentment, frustration, 
depression, anxiety, and helplessness. (c) The special 
uniqueness of the review is in its systematic coverage of 
the “immediate-context” research (23 studies) and the 
comparison of those with a sample of “broad-context,” 
mainly retrospective, research studies (30 studies). The 
same main of psychological antecedents were 
reported by both types of studies with frequencies which 
were not significantly different except for frustration and 
separation. Frustration was more often reported in the 
immediate observation studies, separation more often in 
the broad-context studies. Methods for understanding — 
the mediation of psychological antecedents and symp- . 
toms are suggested, (77 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11473. Luria, A. В. (U. Moscow, USSR) Towards the 8 
mechanisms of naming disturbance. Neuro, sychologia, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 417-421.—Considers that naming, 
an apparently simple process, is actually a complex 
psychological function that can be disrupted in a variety 
of ways by cortical lesions. Defective phonematic 
perception or articulatory control, impaired visual 
perception, and disorganization of word choice processes 
are considered. (French & German summaries) (26 ref) 

11474. Mackworth, Norman H.; Grandstaff, Netta W. 
& Pribram, Karl Н. (Stanford U.) Orientation to pictorial 

speech-disordered children. Neuropsycholo- 
gia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 443-450.—Used the Mackworth 
wide-angle reflection eye camera to record the position 
of on a display of 16 white symbols. One of these 
symbols changed to red after 30 sec, remained red for 1 
min of testing, and then became white again. 10 5-9 yr 
old aphasic children were compared with 10 normal 
children matched for sex and age. The normal children 
looked immediately at the red circle, and then began to 
look away. The 3 aphasics with low verbal IQ, but high 
nonverbal IQ, stared at the red circle for the whole 
minute. These 3 Ss were markedly different from the Ss 
with low nonverbal IQs. The 7 less severe cases showed 
poor visual orientation, being slow to look at the novel 
item, and often looking away from the display. Pro- 
longed staring at novelty appears to be related to more 
serious problems specifically involving speech and 
suggests a difficulty in forming an internal model, while 
generalized failure of visual orientation to external 
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novelty appears to be related to low IQ. (French & 
- German summaries) (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 
- 11475. Masuda, Minoru; Perko, Kenneth P. & 
Johnston, Robert С. (U. Washington, Medical School) 
- Physiological activity and illness history. 
| Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 129-136. 
| —Correlated the mean individual levels and variability 
of urinary adrenaline with the retrospective illness 
_ histories of 27 medical students. The variability in the 
| excretion of normetadrenaline (normetanephrine) was 
_ found to be positively correlated to the amount of 
| illnesses accumulated as was the absolute level of 17- 
— ketogenec steroids and urine flow rate. Results suggest 
_ that the relationship of illness to maladaptiveness may be 
due to hyperfunction and/or hyperlability of certain 
| physiological systems. (39 ref)—W. С. Shipman. 
—. 11476. Lothar. [Motor achievements in 
- €hildren and adolescents with poor vision: 
| Investigations with the Oseretzky Test.] (Germ) Praxis 
- der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 22(7), 262-266.—Studied the Structure, deviations, 
- and typical forms of motor behavior in youths with poor 
_ Vision, 34 girls and 47 boys 7-17 yr old with minimal 
- vision of a school for the visually handicapped were 
| tested with N. J. Oseretzky's motor test. Tasks requiring 
- fine motor movements or balance were largely failed. 
а Bron motor behaviors of the Ss did not occur because 
— of large between-S variability. The Ss' motor behavior 
А early underdeveloped as compared with normal 
_ youths.—H. A. Euler. 
11477. Matveyev, V. F. & Temmoey, D. Ch. (Moscow 
Medical Stomatological Inst., USSR) [Peculiarities of 
- pathological personality development in the blind.] 
© (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 
- 7X3), 454-458.—Studied the dynamics of pathological 
Е ү олашу traits in 60 children who were born blind ог 
lost their vision in early childhood. It has been 
. ascertained that blindness in most cases paves the way 
- for development of various neurotic and psychopathic 
peculiarities. 3 types fe pathological personality develop- 
ment were distinguished: pseudoneurotic (astheno-obses- 
sive and hysterical), hypochondriac and repressive-autis- 


tic. The latter 2 types are less Prognostically favorable. 


—English abstract. 


experimental aspects of the problem are presented, and 
personality characteristics of epileptics and the potential 
examined. (27 ref) —c. 


11479. McMahon, Arthur W.; Schmitt, Phyllis; 

- Patterson, James F. & Rothman, Ellen. (Tufts West 
England Medical Center, Boston, Mass) Personality 
differences between inflammatory bowel disease pa- 
tients and their healthy Siblings. Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, 1973(Mar), Vol. 35(2), 91-103.—Reports the per- 
sonality differences observed between 23 patients with 
inflammatory bowel disease and their respective healthy 
siblings. Data obtained from psychiatric interviews, 
ratings of personality traits and defenses, psychometric 
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tests (MMPI, etc), are included. The differences are 
summarized as a psychological fixation of patients short 
of autonomy. Fixation in a dependent relationship to 
others of significance makes such individuals more 
vulnerable to loss or separation, real or threatened, 
Knowledge of the mechanism whereby such vulnerabili- 
ty is manifested in tissue change will necessitate a 
psychobiological research approach which focuses on 
interrelationships between psychic stress and endocrino- 
logical and immunological systems.—Journal. abstract, 

11480. Medvedev, A. V. (Central Scientific Research 
Inst. of Invalids Job Performance & Organization, | 
Neurological Div. Moscow, USSR) [Disturbed mental 
functions in patients with arterial intracranial aneu- | 
rysms and their evaluation in practice.] (Russ) Zhurnal | 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(3), 412-417. | 
— Studied the mental disturbances of 48 stroke patients 
from the point of view of occupational and social | 
prognosis. Four levels of adaptation to surroundings, 
accompanied by certain psychopathological manifesta- 
lions, were determined: (a) the complete absence of 
professional and domestic readaptation with severe 
emotional-volitional limitations and a gross mnestic- 
intellectual defect with significant loss of life habits; (b) 
completely lacking professional and limited domestic 
readaptation with marked emotional-volitional and 
mnestic-intellectual disturbances but partially preserved 
behavior skills, or a deep asthenia with preserved 
domestic and partially retained vocational skills; (c) 
satisfactory domestic and partial professional readapta- 
tion with mild asthenic manifestations and disturbed 
attention and occasional personality degradation; (d) 
complete professional and domestic readaptation with 
slight asthenic phenomena.— English abstract. f 

11481. Meerson, Ya. A. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Evolutionary Pathology of the Central Nervous D 
Lab, Inst. of Evolutionary Physiology, Leningrad) 
[Recognizing and differentiating complex visual-image 
signals in focal brain lesions.] (Russ) Zhurnal Метра 
logii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(5), 708—713.—Examin d 
44 patients with localized diseases of the brain id 
spheres, who were required to differentiate o 
visual signals, the separate components of which we a 
easily identified by them. The process of classification E 
visual textures and the expression of different a 
were also studied. The tests distinguished a group one 
with occipital lesions; unlike the other Ss, they ‘it 
disorders in recognition and differentiation of bu т 
visual signals and definite disorders of саашат 
Findings indicate the leading role of the xo 
Structures in such operations as distinguishing rod © 
visual images and integrating them into 1 visual imag 
—English abstract. А litical 

11482. Milcu, Ana. (Academy of Social & PO 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Ro SU 
[Studies upon the thyrodian patients’ те EU 
process.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. d list 
17-21.—Studied the process of passing a 20 wort ital | 
from immediate to long term memory in 2 EXPE a 
groups (20 hyper- and 20 hypothyroidian puso roidi- 
control group (п = 20). Both hyper- and hypo erm 
an patients showed a diminished immediate met 
span, and the process of passing from immediate 
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term memory was more difficult than for the control 
group. The hypothyroidians had a narrower long term 
memory span.—E. Gulian. 

11483. Newcombe, Freda & Ratcliff, Graham. 
(Churchill Hosp., Oxford, England) Handedness, speech 
lateralization and ability. Neuropsychologia, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 11(4), 399-407.— Presents data from normals and 
men with chronic unilateral cerebral lesions resulting 
from missile injury which indicates that normal left- and 
right-handed Ss perform similarly on standard cognitive 
tasks, and that non-right-handed Ss with lesions are not 
less impaired than right-handed Ss in verbal and 
performance tasks. (French & German summaries) (44 
ref) 

11484. O'Connor, N. & Hermelin, B. (Medical 
Research Council Developmental Psychology Unit, 
London, England) Short-term memory for the order of 
pictures and syllables by deaf and hearing children. 
Neuropsychologia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 437-442.—Pres- 
ented 5 photographs of faces and 5 nonsense syllables to 
60 deaf and 60 normal 11—13 yr olds in 2 experiments. In 
Exp I (n = 40), items were sequentially presented in 5 
windows and were arranged so that presentation was 
incongruent with a left to right order. In Exp П 
(n= 80), all items were presented successively in the 
same location. After presentation, Ss were shown 2 items 
which had been temporally adjacent and asked to 
indicate which had been shown Ist. In both experiments, 
normal Ss remembered temporal order better for 
nonsense syllables than for faces, but deaf Ss remem- 
bered the order of faces better than syllables. Results 
Suggest that information about sequential order can be 
retained in a posticonic visual store independently of 
spatial cues. (French & German summaries) (16 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11485. Ouahchi, S. (Ernest-Conseil Hosp., Tunis, 
Tunisia) [Epilepsy in Tunisia: An analysis of 6,452 
electroclinical case histories.] (Fren) Information Psy- 
chiatrique, 1972(Sep), Vol. 48(7), 721-721.—Investigated 
incidence of types of epilepsy and their etiology, age, and 
geographical distribution from 6,542 case histories 
between 1957-1965. Epileptics were 6 per 1.000 of total 
Population, and accounted for 10-12% of neuropsychia- 
tric patients. 75% had grand mal or psychomotor 
involvement, and were concentrated in the age range 
15-35. 25% presented all other clinical forms and were in 
the range 0-15. Surviving cases in this range fell between 
5-15, reflecting severity and poor prognosis. Cases older 
than 15 were more numerous, revealing the triggering 
effect of adolescence on latent epilepsies. Genetic 
Predisposition, birth anoxia, and infantile convulsive 
fevers occured in this group, which had a good prognosis 
Biven the avoidance of alcohol, fatigue, and domestic 
Neglect of treatment. The frequent association of 
epilepsy with feeble-mindedness and hysteria was due to 
extended drug treatment in adverse home conditions. 
The geographic data indicate a predominance of epilepsy 
in the south of Tunisia, which has been previously 
Teported and related to relative frequency of birth 
injuries and consanguineous marriages, leading to 
Congenital abnormalities —С. A. Sherrard. 

5 11486. Perry, Thomas L., et al. (U. British Columbia, 
ancouver, Canada) Unrecognized adult phenylketonu- 
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ria: Implications for obstetrics and psychiatry. New 
England Journal of Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 289(8), 
395-398.—Describes 4 adult siblings, 3 females and 1 
male, with previously unrecognized and untreated 
phenylketonuria (PKU). 3 have normal intelligence, 1 
being a college graduate. The 3 females gave birth to 9 
non-PKU children, all with varying degrees of intellectu- 
al deficit. 2 of the women with PKU suffered major 
psychotic illnesses resulting in hospitalization and were 
inapppropriately given ECS therapy and antipsychotic 
drugs. It is suggested that routine testing of urine with 
the ferric chloride test early in every woman's Ist 
pregnancy would prevent some cases of mental retarda- 
tion. Similar screening of mentally ill patients could also 
eliminate illogical treatment for occasional psychotic 
adults.—Journal abstract. 

11487. Philip, Alistair E. & Cay, E. Lorna. (Medical 
Research Council Unit for Epidemiological Studies in 
Psychiatry, Edinburgh, Scotland) Psychiatric symptoms 
and personality traits in patients suffering from gastro- 
intestinal illness. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1972(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 47-51—Evaluated 28 patients 
with peptic ulcer and 51 with other diagnoses in a 
hospital gastrointestinal ward. No significant difference 
in psychiatric symptoms of diagnosis was found between 
the 2 groups. While average scale scores on the 16 PF 
and a hostility questionnaire were not significantly 
different for the 2 groups, all Ss differed from Scottish 
normals by being less emotional and more restrained. 
—MW. С. Shipman. 

11488. Poznanski, Elva O. (U. Michigan) Emotional 
issues in raising handicapped children. Rehabilitation 
Literature, 1973(Nov), Vol. 34(11), 322-326.—Presents a 
psychiatrist’s view of the common emotional reactions in 
being a parent of a handicapped child. These include , 
feelings of helplessness and disappointment, disbelief, 
anger, confusion, guilt, personal failure, and shame. The\ 
vicious cycle of resentment, guilt, and then overprotec- \ 
tion is КАЗЫ with the latter producing additional 
problems of social passivity and immaturity. The 
emotional problems of siblings of the handicapped 
brought on by the parents’ diverted attention and energy 
are also discussed. Pediatricians are urged to help the 
entire family to cope with the real stresses brought on by 
the presence of a handicapped child —sS. L. Warren. 

11489. Prabhu, G. G. (All India Inst. of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi) Personality of the epileptics: A 
questionnaire study. Indian Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 12-15.—Evaluated 4 aspects of 
personality (neuroticism, introversion-extraversion, hos- 
tility and aggression, and liability to depression) among a 
group of idiopathic epileptics (n = 40) and a group of 
temporal lobe epileptics (n = 25). Eysenck's Personality 
Inventory, a test for liability to depression, and a test for 
aggression were administered to the Ss, all of whom were 
male with an IQ of 93 or above. Results show that when 
compared with normals, Ss with temporal lobe epilepsy 
differed significantly (p — .05) from normals on all 4 
dimensions, while Ss with idiopathic epilepsy differed on 
3 of the dimensions. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. ! 

11490.  Priestley, Joanna. Minimal cerebral 
dysfunction: What is it? What can you do about it? 
Australian Occupational Therapy Journal, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
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20(2), 51-68.—Describes symptoms and characteristics 
| of minimal cerebral dysfunction and associated percep- 
| tual, intellectual, sensory, and behavioral syndromes in 
children and adults. Types of medical and psychological 
- evaluation are outlined. 
11491. Reilly, Edward L. & Peters, Jon F. (Hermann 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Relationship of some varieties of 
_electroencephalographic photosensitivity to clinical 
convulsive disorders. Neurology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 23(10), 
1050-1057.— Consideration of various types of photosen- 
Sitive responses shows that the duration of the response 
in relation to the flashes is related to its diagnostic value. 
Responses continuing beyond the duration of photic 
stimulation were highly associated with a clinical 
diagnosis of convulsive disorder. In contrast, patients 
|. with EEG responses that were self-limited in duration 
— included a substantial number of individuals without a 
“convulsive disorder or EEG abnormality. Patients with 
this pattern had a higher incidence of diagnosed 
convulsive disorders than a comparison group, but the 
difference was not statistically significant if the age range 
- was limited to those under age 30 in both groups. Thus, 
_ this response is noteworthy but diagnostically of less 
| value than prolonged responses. Responses related only 
. to flash frequency or occurring anteriorly with myogenic 
. Origins had no association with the diagnosis of convul- 
Sive disorder in this series. The term “photoconvulsive” 
— has acquired variable definitions covering both the 
prolonged and self-limited responses. In view of the 
different diagnostic implications of these responses it 
Would seem reasonable to define them in relation to 
_ Stimulus duration and not use the term photoconvulsive 
without further qualification (e.g. “prolonged” or “self- 
ge О. Triggs. 
2. Robbins, Paul R.; Tanck, Roland H. & 
_ Meyersburg, Herman A. (George Washington U., Medi- 
| cal School) A study of three psychosomatic : 
| Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 
1 E ood a general hypotheses relating to 
айс problems usin; 
нән ты она B a sample of 86 college 
tension, frustration, and hostili i 
complaints reported PR. Mog S о joraatie 


Obtained for the hypothesis that Ss scoring high on 


) scale) would repo; 
Somatic complaints than other Ss. 
found. for a relationship between covert hostility and 
somatic complaints.—W. G. Shipman. 
11493. Robinson, Harry; Kirk, Robert F.; Frye, Roland 
Е. & R п, James Т. (0. Tennessee, Medical 
School, Memphis) A 1 study of patients 
with rheumatoid arthritis and other painful diseases. 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 
53-56.—Attempted to discover whether the common 
personality traits of rheumatoid arthritis (RA) patients 
are etiologic or reactions to the disease. 16 PF and 
Eysenck Personality Inventory scores were compared 
between 12 new RA Ss, 8 old RA Ss, 9 new other arthritis 
Ss, 10 new pain controls, 11 old pain controls, and 16 
normal controls, with all groups roughly matched for sex, 
race, and age. Results suggest that the emotionality, 
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anxiety, and introversion of most patient groups are 
reactions to the pain.—W. С. Shipman. 

11494. Rosenthal, Joseph H. (Kaiser-Permanente 
Medical Center, Learning Disabilities Clinic, Oakland, 
Calif.) Self-esteem in dyslexic children. Academic 
Therapy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 9(1), 27-39.—Examined the 
general determinants of behavior, i.e., family under- 
standing or lack of understanding which contributes to 
the development of self-esteem. 60 8-14 yr old boys 
comprised the 3 test groups which were matched for age, 
ethnic group, and socioeconomic class: (a) dyslexic; (b) 
normal controls; and (c) asthmatic controls, The 
Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory (SEI) and the 
Coopersmith Behavior Rating Form (BRF) were used to 
determine differences between groups on measures of 
self-esteem and teacher rating of behavior. Statistical 
analyses indicate that the dyslexic group had lower self- 
esteem and within the group, dyslexics from families who 
were aware of and comprehended the disorder had more 
self-esteem than those from families who were not aware 
of the problem. Teacher ratings of behavior indicated no 
difference among groups. A brief description of informa- 
tional methods for parents of dyslexics is included.—M. 
E. Blankenship. 

11495. Rothemund, Elisabeth & Wenzel, Ulf. (Max 
Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) 
[Prolonged midbrain syndrome in a case of angioma- 
tous malformation of the rostral brain stem.] (Germ) 
Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 1972, Vol. 
216(1), 20-30.—Reports the case of a 42-yr-old patient 
who died with the clinical picture of a midbrain 
syndrome 9 wks after the acute onset of headaches, 
diplopia, and ptosis. At autopsy a circumscribed angio- 
matous malformation with small hemorrhages was found 
in the central part of the midbrain and rostral portion of 
pontine tectum. The distribution of the pathological 
changes in the midbrain is described. On the basis of the 
largely correspondent distribution of the lesions ше 
ing the reticular formation in this case and in cases E 
posttraumatic apallic syndrome, the question is rais! 
whether an alteration of the rostral brain stem can s 
be regarded as the anatomical substrate of the арас 
syndrome. (20 ref)— English abstract. 

2 11496. c MS (Central Scientific Research 
Inst. of Invalids Job Performance & Organiza 
Moscow, USSR) [Socio-clinical prognosis in cerebra 
atherosclerosis with mental disturbances.] (Russ) ae 
nal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(3), pi E 
—Estimates working ability at different stages of Is 
atherosclerosis, based on a study of 625 patients. ue 
analysis includes 3 groups of criteria: (a) progni 

features reflecting the main regularities in the de 
ment of the illness and possibilities for social adaptati A 
(b) the presence of factors determining peculiarities 2 
development and quality of social adaptation @Ё Ң 
premorbid history, personality characteristics, аш of 
skills), (с) personal reactions to factors capable of 
changing the S's clinical condition (the influent 
therapeutic and social aid, as well as deleterious fac 

affecting Ss during the disease)—English abstract. dal 

11497. Jacob. (U. Maryland, Ме 
School, Baltimore) Psychological factors relat fully 
delayed return to an earlier life-style in success 


ч м mni. 
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treated cancer patients. Journal of Psychosomatic Re- 
search, 1972(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 41-46.—Studied individual 
psychological characteristics as they affect adjustment to 
the remission of cancer, with emphasis on the patients’ 
return to full-time employment. Of the 42 patients (12 
were males) interviewed after treatment, 33 were gainful- 
ly employed. 3 MMPI scales and the Institute for 
Personality and Ability Testing (IPAT) Anxiety Scale 
Questionnaire were administered during the Ist wk of 
treatment. Those patients who returned to work had 
significantly lower scores on the MMPI Morale Loss 
scale and significantly higher scores on the Well Being 
scale. They also had lower scores on the IPAT Covert 
Anxiety scale.—W. С. Shipman. 

11498. Shuttleworth, Edwin C. & Wise, Gary R. (Ohio 
State U., Div. of Neurology) Transient global amnesia 
due to arterial embolism. Archives of Neurology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 29(5), 340-342.—2 male Ss, 48 and 52 
yrs old, showed typical clinical features of transient 
amnesia, a sudden onset of a profound but isolated 
recent memory defect, with sparing of immediate recall 
and relative sparing of remote memory except for some 
retrograde amnesia. In both Ss spontaneous remission 
occurred within a few hours. Onset of amnesia during 
cardiac angiography (with no evidence of CNS dysfunc- 
tion other than memory loss) suggests arterial emboliza- 
tion as a cause of the transient global amnesia syndrome. 
(19 ref) —E. Gavin. 

11499. Singh, Devendra; Swanson, James; Letz, 
Richard & Sanders, Melanie K. (U. Texas) Performance 
of obese humans on transfer of training and reaction 
lime tests. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1973(May), Vol. 
35(3), 240-249.— Conducted 2 experiments investigating 
the role of response tendencies in determining the 
behavior of obese people. In Exp I, a mirror-drawing 
transfer task was used to ascertain the amount of 
negative transfer. 26 obese and 22 normal undergradu- 
ates were given 3 trials to determine baseline perform- 
ance, followed by 10 trials for negative transfer and 
finally, tested with the nonpreferred hands. Results show 
that obese Ss made more errors during negative transfer 
testing and took more time during nonpreferred hand 
testing. In Exp II, 22 obese and 17 normal Ss were given 

trials to learn to respond as quickly as possible to a 
Positive stimulus and to withhold the response if a 
Negative stimulus appeared. Stimuli were then reversed 

Feviously positive became negative and vice versa), and 
Were given 64 trials. Results show that obese Ss 
ae to respond at the same speed as during the 
en task and made more errors when stimuli were 
al e. Findings suggest that obese Ss have impaired 

le У to suppress response tendencies when situational 

WD are altered.—Journal abstract. 

St ТЫШЫ: Standage, К. F. (Memorial U. Newfoundland, 
epileptic 5, Canada) Schizophreniform psychosis among 
Русі ics in a mental hospital. British Journal of 
«гу, 1973(Aug) Vol. 123(573), 231-232.—Psy- 
foun d Symptoms, e.g., delusions and hallucinations, were 
th in 8 of 28 patients able to respond to an interview. 
pile ud 2 were schizophrenics who had developed 
Psyche in hospital, while 6 showed schizophreniform 
Mdm’, Secondary to epilepsy. It is noted that this 
Оше develops in patients with diffuse cerebral 
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damage with a mean interval of 14 yrs between onset of 
epilepsy and psychosis.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11501. Taenzer, J. C. (Stanford Research Inst., Menlo 
Park, Calif.) An information processing model for visual 
and tactile reading. Perception, 1972, Vol. 1(2), 147-160. 
—Presents a mathematical model consistent with both 
visual and tactile reading data which accurately predicts 
at least 1 set of visual reading data. This model is based 
upon the results of a free-rate tactile reading experiment 
in which word scanning times of | blind female were 
measured. An analysis of the results showed that, 
although the average scanning time per letterspace was 
quite consistent over a wide range of word length and 
word familiarity (assumed to be inversely related to word 
rank), the distribution of the word scanning times 
contained a lot of information about the mental decision 
processes. From a study of the word scanning time 
histograms, a 4-degree-of-freedom model was derived 
and used to calculate a predicted visual constant-rate 
reading performance curve. In order to make the 
calculation, an equation describing the relationship 
between free-rate and constant-rate reading was also 
derived. The predicted performance curve was in 
excellent agreement with the measured data. (22 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11502. Tallal, Paula & Piercy, Malcolm. (John F. 
Kennedy Inst., Baltimore, Md.) Developmental aphasia: 
Impaired rate of non-verbal processing as a function of 
sensory modality. Neuropsychologia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
11(4), 389-398.— Tested the ability of 12 6-9 yr old 
developmental aphasic and 12 control children to 
perceive binary sequences of nonverbal stimuli in the 
auditory and visual modalities. Performance variables 
included duration of stimulus elements, interval between 
elements, and number of elements in a sequence. No 
significant differences between groups were observed on 
visual tests. On auditory tests aphasics, but not controls, V 
were adversely affected by decreases in duration of 
stimulus elements and interval between elements, and by 
increases in number of elements. Total duration of 
stimulus patterns proved critical to aphasics’ perform- 
ance. It is suggested that developmental aphasics are 
incapable of perceiving auditory information at a normal 
rate, and the possibility is considered that this constraint 
on the speed of auditory processing may underlie their 
language inpairment. (German & French summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

11503. Warrington, Elizabeth K. & Taylor, Angela M. 
(National Hosp., London, England) The contribution of 
the right parietal lobe to object recognition. Cortex, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 9(2), 152-164.—Tested 2 hypotheses, that 
the visual recognition deficit associated with right 
posterior cerebral lesions is (a) a deficit of gestalt 
formation or (b) a deficit of “perceptual classification.” 
Visual recognition of pictorial material was investigated 
in a group of 74 patients with localized cerebral lesions. 4 
tasks of visual perception—figure/ground, fragmented 
drawings, enlarged drawings, and photographs of objects 
from an unconventional view— were administered. An 
unimpaired performance of the right posterior group on 
the figure/ground task contrasted with a marked deficit 
on the unconventional view objects task. It was demon- 
strated that there is a favored view for efficiency of 
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object recognition. Findings provide evidence that 
gestalt formation is intact whereas perceptual classifica- 
tion is impaired in patients with right posterior lesions. 
Implications of this interpretation of the data for theorics 
of object recognition are discussed.—R. Gunter. 

11504. Whitty, C. W. & Newcombe, Freda. (United 
Oxford Hosp., England) R. C. Oldfield’s study of visual 
and topographic disturbances in a right occipito-parie- 
tal lesion of 30 years duration. Neuropsychologia, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 471-475.—Briefly describes a case 
of right occipito-parietal abscess Ist studied by R. C. 
Oldfield in 1939 and followed for 30 yrs. Spatial 


- orientation and visual memory were primarily affected 


and changed very little during this period; however, 
readaptation was achieved with compensatory measures. 
(French & German summaries) 

11505. Willvonseder, Robert, et al. (Mayo Clinic & 
Foundation, Rochester, Minn.) A hereditary disorder 
with dementia, spastic dysarthria, vertical eye move- 


_ ment paresis, gait disturbance, splenomegaly, and 


abnormal copper metabolism. Neurology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 23(10), 1039-1049.—Describes the cases of 2 
brothers with an identical neurologic disorder and 
laboratory evidence of abnormal copper metabolism that 


_ appeared to be distinct from Wilson's disease or 


hereditary hepatolenticular degeneration or other known 
hereditary disorders. One of the brothers was studied 


- Several times. Recently symptoms developed in a 3rd 


brother and findings were comparable with those in the 
other 2 brothers. The mother, | sister, and a half brother 
were unaffected. Since this disorder appears to be an 
unreported hereditary disease, a description of the 
clinical manifestations and laboratory data are present- 
ed.—F. О. Triggs. 

11506. Wyke, Maria & Holgate, Deidre. (National 
Hosp. London, England) Colour-naming defects in 
dysphasic patients: A qualitative analysis. Neuropsycho- 
logia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 451-461.—Analyzed per- 
formance on a variety of color-naming tasks of 20 
Шуша and 14 normal 22-68 yr olds. The performance 
of 16 14-60 yr old blind Ss was also studied in tests 
requiring the verbalization of color names in response to 
verbal commands. Results show that dysphasic Ss differ 
from nondysphasic Ss in 3 aspects of color-naming 
behavior: the ability to name unstructured colors and 
colored drawings of objects, and the number of color 
names cited in a set period. Dysphasic Ss had greater 
difficulty in naming colored objects than in namin 
unstructured colors or noncolored objects. (French & 
German summaries) (23 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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11507. Allen, Martin G. (Georgetown U., Medi 
School) Psychiatry in the United States and the USSR: A 
comparison. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 130(12), 1333—1337.— Presents a brief description of 
psychiatry in the USSR, a comparison of the Soviet and 
American systems of psychiatry, and a discussion of the 
advantages and disadvantages of each system. (37. ref) 

11508. Appelbaum, Stephen A. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kan.) Psychological-mindedness: Word, 
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concept and essence. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(1), 35-46.— Discusses in all its 
aspects, the term “psychological-mindedness.” It is 
defined in terms of cognition, goal, direction and 
availability, and this definition has been delimited from 
other terms used clinically and theoretically for grossly 
similar phenomena. Structures and functions which 
make up the processes of psychological thinking; 
dynamic influences of its use in psychoanalysis; pleasure 
in, defenses against, and relationships between psycho- 
logical-mindedness and culture, nosology, diagnosis and 
treatment are discussed with case examples. (33 ref) 
—Journal summary. 

11509. Bellak, Leopold; Chassan, Jack B.; Gediman, 
Helen K. & Hurvich, Marvin. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Ego function assessment of 
analytic psychotherapy combined with drug therapy. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
157(6), 465-469.—Studied 12 ego functions in a double- 
blind study with a 40-yr-old woman in psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy who received diazepam (Valium) and 
placebo. Ego functions (e.g., reality testing, object 
relations, stimulus barrier and global function) were 
assessed 2 times/wk for 6 mo to compare the effects of 
diazepam and psychotherapy. Significant differences 
favoring diazepam were obtained on all but 2 functions 
(object relations and adaptive regression in the service of 
the ego). Results suggest that clinical assessment of ego 
functions can be made reliably and that the therapeutic 
effect of diazepam can be discerned over and above the 
effect of time and psychotherapy—Journal abstract. 

11510. Brauer, Lee D.; Gilman, E. Deborah & 
Klerman, Gerald L. (Yale U.) Psychiatric treatment 
ideologies among university faculty. Psychiatric Opinion, 
1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 25-35.—119 Yale psychiatrists 
returned an 82-item questionnaire which measured (a) 
attitudes toward psychotherapy and psychoanalysis, 
sociotherapy, and somatotherapy; (b) self-identification 
with the 3 ideologies; and (c) demographic variables. 
Factor analysis revealed a psychotherapeutic—somato- 
therapeutic bipolar dimension and a “distinctly less uni- 
form” sociotherapeutic position. A surprisingly low 
percentage of Ss considered themselves sociotherapists; 
90% adhered to the more traditional psychotherapeutic 
approach.—J. Bowes. 

11511. Canter, Arthur; Cluff, Leighton E. & Imboden, 
John B. (U. Iowa, Medical School) Hypersensitive 
reactions to immunization innoculations and antece- 
dent psychological vulnerability. Journal of Poco d 
ic Research, 1972(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 99-101.—Studied Н d 
relationship between a psychologically vulnerable Sn P 
and subsequent hypersensitive reaction to ілпосшанов, 
іп a group of ostensibly normal adults. On the para ar 
psychological tests (MMPI Hs, ML, and ES scales рр 
Cornell Index) Ss were divided into 2 groups: Pye e” 
logical vulnerable" (№ = 96), and "nonvulnera d 
(N=219). It was found that a significantly high Ss 
Proportion of vulnerable than of nonvulnerab xm 
developed a shot reaction thus suggestive of a ER d 
relationship between psychological sensitivity anc P y 
ological sensitivity.—W. С. Shipman. t. of 

11512. Chorover, Stephan L. (Massachusetts b d 
Technology) Big brother and psychotechnology- y 
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chology Today, 1973(Oct), Vol. 7(5), 43-54.—Asserts that 
society tends to see nonconformity and rebellion as 
| behavior problems rather than considering the possibility 
| that society itself may be the cause of such behavior. 
This bias results in the use of drugs, psychosurgery, and 
behavior modification to change behavior that may be 
signalling a need to change society. Both Russian and 
Western societies have used the recent advances in the 
technology of behavioral control in similar ways. It is 
concluded that the lack of sufficient compassion among 
people has permitted the misuse of this technology —E. 
| J. Posavac. 

11513. Curran, William J.; Laska, Eugene M.; Kaplan, 
Honora & Bank, Rheta. (Harvard U., Medical School, 
Boston) Protection of privacy and confidentiality. 
Science, 1973(Nov), Vol. 182(4114), 797—802.— Discusses 
the development of the Multi-State Information System 
for Psychiatric Patient Records (MSIS) supported by a 
demonstration grant from the National Institute of 
Mental Health. The purpose of MSIS is “to develop and 
run a computer-based, clinical, and administrative 
management support information system for psychiatric 
facilities and programs." The positive potential of the 
system in time saving, in financial economy, and in 
providing structured observational data useful in clinical 
activities is stressed. Administrative and technical steps 
being taken to maintain confidentiality are detailed. As a 
direct result of a request by MSIS to the New York State 
commissioner of mental health for his support of legal 
safeguards for the practice of confidentiality, a law was 
passed by the New York State legislature in 1972 
declaring MSIS and its records confidential. The 
uniqueness of the law and the question of privacy in 
Other states is discussed. It is concluded that it is possible 
to afford adequate legal and administrative protection to 
assure the confidentiality of an electronic data system in 
the mental health field and to restrict access to the 
records for the patient's welfare. (37 ref)—B. McLean. 

11514. de Senarclens, M. & Stucki, J. D. 
[Psychotherapeutic approach with unwed mothers in 
the framework of maternal hotels: Preliminary results 
of a study.] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 
1972-1973, Vol. 21(1-6), 170-175.—Describes multidisci- 
Plinary research conducted with unmarried mothers 
Who, since delivery, have chosen to live with their 
children in homes called “maternal hotels” where great 
attention is given to good psychological environment 
and care for the baby. Medical and psychological tests 
mee used to study the somatic and psychoaffective 

evelopment of the offspring from birth to school age. 
fits mother’s personality, emotional state, and psychiat- 
We pathology were also investigated by means of 
ati TVIeWs, Observations, and the TAT. Special consider- 
yas was given to the mother-child relationship in an 
for to predict the chances of good social integration 
Se mother and the baby as well as the effect of good 
$ ог both. Preliminary results show no gross maternal 
] аше pathology, but clearly indicate that a lonely 
ET erhood represents a transitional state with ambiva- 
се and feelings of incompleteness very much like 
Ose experienced by married females with existential or 
Personal difficulties —English abstract. 


11515. Ecker, Dorothy M. (Los Angeles County—U. 
Southern California Medical Center) The effects of 
tactile stimulation on EEG recordings and seizures. 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 27(7), 392-395.—Investigated the effects of thera- 
peutically applied tactile stimulation (battery operated 
brush) on the incidence of seizures and changes in EEG 
activity in 20 6-12 yr old children diagnosed as having 
seizure disorders. No significant effects were found. (35 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11516. Gibbs, James J. (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt 
Hosp. Towson, Md.) Military psychiatry: Reflections 
and projections. Psychiatric Opinion, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
101), 20-23.— Discusses the negative, ambivalent atti- 
tude toward military psychiatry which is prevalent in 
society today. It is the feeling of many psychiatrists as 
well as the general public that military psychiatrists treat 
the organization rather than the individual. The ramifi- 
cations that a volunteer military force would engender 
both within the organization and in military psychiatry 
are discussed.—J. Bowes. 

11517. Gillis, L. S. & Stone, G. L. (U. Cape Town, 
Groote Schuur Hosp., South Africa) A follow-up study of 
psychiatric disturbance in a Cape coloured community. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 
279—283.— Comments on the re-evaluation of 137 psychi- 
atrically disturbed persons after 6 yrs. It was found that 
those previously judged free of psychiatric symptoms 
tended to remain well, and about half of those previously 
found disturbed were still so. Prognosis was worst for 
organic brain conditions, alcoholism, and personality 
disorders. Low socioeconomic status seemed related to 
disturbance.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11518. Huttel, Е. A.; Mitchell, L; Fischer, W. M. & 
Meyer, A. E. (U. Hamburg, Medical School, W. 
Germany) A quantitative evaluation of psycho-prophy- 
laxis in childbirth. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1972(Арг), Vol. 16(2), 81-92.— Tested the effectiveness 
of the Psycho-Prophylactic Method (PPM) in a cultural 
setting where there was no preconditioning of either the 
hospital staff or the patients. The deliveries of 31 
primaparae prepared, together with their male partners, 
according to the PPM, were compared with the deliveries 
of 41 control patients. The 2 groups did not differ 
significantly in medical or socioeconomic variables, nor 
in anxiety, extraversion, or neuroticism scores. The 
prepared women who had their husbands with them 
demanded significantly less medication and, at the same 
time, were in better self-control.—W. С. Shipman. 

11519. Kelner, M. S. [The concept of existential 
phenomenology in foreign psychiatry.] (Russ) Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(3), 463-469. 
—Critically examines some phenomenological concepts 
of existentialism in contemporary foreign psychiatry and, 
using historical-philosophical and social-ideological ma- 
terial, analyzes the social and gnosiological sources of 
the concepts in the works of existential psychiatrists. 
Allers, Jaspers, Binswanger, Heidegger, Husserl, and 
Straus are discussed, among others. Kelner claims 
existential psychiatrists have lost sight of scientific and 
clinical methods in their emphasis on subjective, individ- 
ual relations to surroundings and interpersonal commu- 
nication.—J. Larsen. 
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11520. Kirshner, Lewis A. (Harvard U., Health 
_ Services, Boston) Acquiescence or change: А new look 
at military psychiatry. Psychiatric Opinion, 1972(Dec), 
Vol. 9(6), 12-14.—Suggests that a breakdown of the 
traditional harmonious, mutually beneficial relationship 
between organized psychiatry and the military has 
occurred. This breakdown is attributed both to the 
Indochina War and changes in the perception of 
psychiatry as a social institution. It is asserted that 
developments impose an ethical obligation on the 
profession to reexamine the structure of psychiatric 
services in the armed forces.—Journal abstract. 

11521. Langen, D. (Ed.. (U. Mainz, Clinic of 
Psychotherapy, W. Germany) [Hypnose und psychoso- 
matische Medizin. (Hypnosis and psychosomatic medi- 
cine.).] (Germ) Stuttgart, W. Germany: Hippokrates 
Verlag, 1972. 276 p.—Presents the proceedings of the 
International Congress for Hypnosis and Psychosomatic 
"Medicine held in Mainz, West Germany, in 1970. 
Among the general topics discussed in German and 
English language papers are the practice of hypnothera- 
py in combination with other techniques, hypnotic 
theory, autogenic training, and psychosomatic problems 
in relation to hypnosis and autogenic training. 

\ 11522. Leal R. [On the treatment of mental 
. disorders without hospitalization of the sick or with 
. much reduced hospitalization.] (Port) Actas Luso-Espa- 
holas de Neurologia у Psiquiatria, 1971(Jul), Vol. 30(3), 
151-166.—Discusses changes occurring in the practice of 
psychiatry. Psychiatry has undergone various develop- 
ments: (a) development of psychoanalytical theories of 
neurosis and psychosis, (b) the revolution caused by 
Psychopharmacology, (c) the period of community 
psychiatry, and (d) the period of transcultural psychiatry. 
The proponents of this last try to find in society the main 
Source of mental pathology. A wider vision of the 
|... technical parameters of psychiatry is required which will 
. encompass the triple dimensions of man: the human 
body, the psyche, and society. Recommendations for the 
ое eee of the function of psychiatric hospi- 
tals and of the definition of mental illness are presented. 
—English summary. 
‚11523. Lipgart, N. К. & Mirovsky, К. I. (Kharkov 
Scientific Research Inst, of Neurology & Psychiatry, 
USSR) [The somatic link in the clinical picture of 
neuroses and some ways of influencing it.] (Russ) 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(3), 
450-454.—It is well known that neurosomatic disorders 
in neuroses often block recovery, making the patient’s 
general state more serious. Moreover, such patients are 
refractory to the usual psychotherapeutic treatment. To 
reinforce treatment, special manipulations are suggested, 
such as a combination of heat, medication, and mechani- 
cal measures directed towards the Zakharin-Heda zones 
of the skin. 32 of 40 Ss who underwent such procedures 
showed a weakening or disappearance of previously 
persistent somatic disturbances. (23 tef}—English 
abstract. 

11524. List, N. [The “‘comforter-assistant” or the 
psychologist acting conjunctively with the physician.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(5), 939-945. 
— Discusses the role of the psychological assistant to the 
physician in treating disturbed patients. The current 
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position of the psychologist, physician, and patient is 
described. The new role of the psychologist acting in 
conjunction with the doctor is defined, and practical 
aspects of the relationship between the psychologist and 
the physician are discussed. It is concluded that doctors 
and psychologists must collaborate closely in cases 
where the patient's illness is both physical and Psycho- 
logical.—C. Kokkinis. 

11525. Morison, Robert S. (Cornell U.) Dying. 
Scientific American, 1973(Sep), Vol. 229(3), 54-62.—Dis- 
cusses theoretical, moral, and legal problems associated 
with treatment of terminally-ill patients. 

11526. Parrish, Matthew D. A veteran of three wars 
looks at psychiatry in the military. Psychiatric Opinion, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 6-11.—Takes issue with some 
common negative approaches to military psychiatry, 
including the military psychiatrist's (a) treatment of the 
organization instead of the individual, (b) lack of 
confidentiality, and (c) ineffectiveness in situations 
where he experiences the same conflict that created the 
patient's symptoms.—J. Bowes. з 

11527. Paulson, George W. (Ohio State U., Medical 
School) Recognition and management of mental and 
neurologic disorders. Psychiatric Forum, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
4(1), 63-67.—Discusses the interrelationships between 
motor function and behavior and the “inseparable links" 
between psychiatry and neurology. ; Я 

11528. Ratnavale, David N. (Eastern Virginia Medical 
School, Norfolk) Psychiatry in Shanghai, China: Obser- 
vations in 1973. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Oct) Vol. 130(10), 1082-1087.—Describes. the 
structure and organization of the Shanghai Psychiatric 
Institute, a therapeutic community in which the staff and 
patients work together in a classless social огап aa 
Brief general information on acupuncture is presented, 
and its use in psychiatry is described. However, the 
preeminence of group activities in the therapy of men 
illness is stressed. (15 ref) "e c 

11529. Sefer, Joyce W. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Neurology Service, Minneapolis, Minn.) A case 
study demonstrating the value of aphasia OR) 
British Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1973(0c A 
Vol. 8(2), 99-104.—Presents a case history ofa Дре 
treated successfully for severe aphasia 9 mo ае ү 
accepted period of spontaneous recovery (3 то). Tor 
considered that since the patient made little Prope d 
the 9 mo after onset, he served as his own “control, 
his improvement was due to therapy. 

11830. Signell, Karen A. (North San Mateo Сс, 
Mental Health Center, Preventive Service, Day ti Hh 
Calif.) Writing mental evaluations for conte a 00), 
objectors. Psychiatric Opinion, 1973(Feb), Vol. draft 
6-13.—Considers problems in writing U.S. ml aad 
deferment evaluations (е.р., professional im 4 ү ОГ 
confidentiality and suggests practical guide jd Au 
setting a contract with the client, writing the герог» 
reviewing the report with the client. 

HSE е J. Trevor & Cooper, lo 
(Hackney Hosp. Weight Reduction Clinic, Я 7 
England) Short-term weight loss in refraction 1. 160), 
Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Apr), VO. 
123-128— Collected information on 100 e 
obese patients referred to a weight reduction C 
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eneral hospital. Data included age, sex, social class, 
family history of Obesity, age of onset of obesity, 
previous dietary attempts, relevant clinical information, 
and personality tests. These factors were related to the 
outcome in terms of weight loss, of 3 mo dietary 
treatment. Almost half (47%) failed to complete the 
course. Of those who did, 32 lost at least 5 kg. While no 
consistently significant predictor of successful weight 
loss was found, it appeared that patients over 40 yrs old 
with “maturity-onset” obesity and a low neuroticism 
score were the most likely to benefit from a weight 
reduction clinic.—W. С. Shipman. 

11532. Sivadon, P. [Body positions and spatial 
relations in the physician-patient relationship.] (Fren) 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1972-1973, Vol. 
21(1-6), 107-110.—Discusses the importance of the 
physician’s location in relation to the patient (і.е, above 
or facing him or at his side) and his physical distance 
from the patient. These factors arouse unconscious 
reactions and primordial reflexes in the patient, some of 
which can influence the physical examination (e.g., by 
raising blood pressure). 

11533. Torres, Culubret, J. [A critical analysis of 
antipsychiatry.] (Span) Revista de Psiquiatria y Psicologia 
Médica, 1971(Oct), Vol. 10(4), 191-203.—Discusses the 
antipsychiatric movement, specifically the theories of R. 
D. Laing and D. Cooper. It is concluded that psychiatry 
has many things to teach the world. 

11534. Volovik, V. M. (Leningrad Bekhterev Scientific 
Research Inst. of Psychoneurology, USSR) [The prob- 
lem of early rehabilitation of schizophrenic patients.] 
(Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 
72(3), 417-423.— Treatment of 55 patients at the initial 
stage of slowly developing schizophrenia in a day 
hospital gives grounds for concluding that revention of 
development of the manifest stage of the disease is 
possible with early treatment, as does examination of 287 
patients diagnosed as schizophrenic several years previ- 
ously. 209 of the Ss had pseudoneurotic and psychopath- 
ic syndromes at the early stages of illness. At the time of 
examination only 58 patients preserved these syndromes 
(the rest displayed delusional syndromes) and thus were 
possibly still in the initial stage of schizophrenia. (19 ref) 
—English abstract. 

11535. Wilson, Nancy C. (Fort Logan Mental Health 
Center, Denver, Colo.) The Automated Tri-informant 
Goal-Oriented Progress Note. Journal of Community 
Psychology, 1973(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 302-306.— Describes the 
Automated Tri-informant Goal Oriented Progress Note 
(ATGON) which serves as a communication tool for 
Patient, staff, and family treatment goals and as an 
evaluation tool for clinical and administrative decision 
makers. Each informant group chooses goals froma list 
of over 700. A computer-generated success score is 
Obtained for each rated goal which can be used to assess 
treatment effectiveness. Content and predictive validity 
and inter- and intrarater reliability were found accepta- 
ble (p < 01). Various uses of the ATGON system are 
described. 7, Gorsey. 
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11536. Adler, Kurt A. Techniques that shorten 
Psychotherapy: illustrated with five cases. Journal of 
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Individual Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 155-168. 
—lllustrates Adlerian techniques that shorten psychoth- 
erapy. The techniques and principles include (a) recogni- 
tion of the purposiveness of symptoms and the unity of 
the personality, (b) criteria for differential diagnosis, (c) 
the importance of early recollections, (d) the impact of 
birth order, (e) the meaningfulness of dreams, (f) 
assessment of life style, (g) face-to-face position, and (h) 
tactfulness and cooperation on the part of the therapist. 
5 cases are presented to illustrate the success of this form 
of therapy.—C. Kokkinis. 

11537. Ansbacher, Heinz L. (U. Vermont) Adlerian 
psychology: The tradition of brief psychotherapy. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 
137-151.—Argues that brief psychotherapy has a tradi- 
tion of its own, which was established by A. Adler 
through his “Individual Psychology.” It is shown that the 
various formal or structural attributes of brief therapy 
found in the current literature have from the beginning 
been part of the Adlerian approach. Further, Alder laid a 
philosophical and theoretical foundation which included 
only such constructs as are conducive to therapy in 
general and brief therapy in particular. (34 ref)—C. 


phi 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 
116-119.—Investigations of aftercare clinics have repeat- 
edly shown that ex-psychiatric patients who attend 
aftercare clinics have a lower rate of recidivism than 
base-rate recidivism figures. It was h thesized that the 
clinic’s effectiveness may be a function of the t of 
patient who chooses to attend rather than of the 
treatment provided by the clinic. Results of a study of 67 
discharged mental patients, of whom 39 attended 
aftercare clinics indicate that demographic characteris- 
tics did not differentiate clinic attenders from nonatten- 
ders, In addition, Ss who attended aftercare clinics 
demonstrated a lower rate of recidivism than nonatten- 
ders. As expected, no difference between attenders and 
nonattenders was found for posthospital employment. 


7 ref)—Journal abstract. 
TU Balcázar, Carlos & Muratorio, José L. 


[Concepts on a co-therapy technique.) (Span) Acta 
Psiquiátrica у Psicológica de América Latina, 197X(Feb), 
Vol. 19(1), 48-55.—Discusses 2 basic concepts, verbal 


individual psychotherapy are described, and a model is 
suggested which relates the patient, the therapist, and a 
physician administrator.—English summary. 

11540. Bartlett, Francis. (Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, New York, N.Y.) Significance of 
patient's work in the therapeutic process. Contemporary 
Psychoanalysis, 1973(Aug), Vol. 9(4), 405-416.—Exam- 
ines the characteristics of the ability to work as one of 
the principal aims of psychotherapy. Work is viewed as 
one example of the distinctively human mode of dealing 
with reality. Focus is upon its significance, whether it 
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takes place as the patient’s contribution to the working 
alliance or as an aspect of his changing relation to reality 
in general. Work is defined as an expenditure of energy 
which includes also in the therapeutic process fantasizing 
and play acting. Although there seems to be „по 
independent object to work upon in therapy, the patient 
works to change himself, a material person. Work is not 
carried out when the patient resists, when he is 
dependent, taking no responsibilities, systematically 
interrupts the continuity of his work; in short, when he 
uses neurotic modes of behavior. In order to work, the 
patient has to assume responsibility, has to involve 
himself in the external reality, has to engage in reality 
testing and to commit himself to carry through over a 
period of time. However, the working process is not 
confined to the therapy sessions, but has to be extended 
to various and diverse areas of everyday life.—M. J. 
Stanford. 

. 11541. Bour, P. (Psychiatric Hosp., Saint-Venant, 
France) [Body control and psychodrama.] (Fren) Evolu- 
tion Psychiatrique, 1972(Oct), Vol. 37(4), 747-752.—Dis- 
cusses the case of a 22-yr-old student who had lost his 
dog, to whom he had been attached for 12 yrs. S then 
assumed the role of his dog. In relation to this case, it is 
noted that there are 2 worlds of psychomotor exercise: 
the emotional world and the world of receptivity. In 
ordinary therapeutic psychodrama, neurotics unburden 
themselves of all their behavioral problems, and then 
experience a satisfying corporal control. There are 5 
anguishing phases of psychotherapy by which one 
Teturns to the concrete world: catharsis, a state of 
Teceptivity, use of intermediary objects, reconciliation, 
and conscious acts of receptivity —C, Kokkinis. 

11542. Chameides, Walter A. & Yamamoto, Joe. (U. 
Southern California, Medical School) Referral failures: 
A one-year follow-up. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 1157-1158.— Traced those pa- 
tients—98 out of 153—who did not make or keep their 
appointments at an outpatient clinic after being evaluat- 
ей and referred. One yr later, information on 51 of these 
Ss was obtained, and'it was found that 40 of them had 
received some type of professional care.—Journal 
abstract, 

11543. Cooklin, A. I. (N.E. Metropolitan Re ional 
Hosp. Board, London, England) Consideration of the 

contract" between staff and patient and its relation- 


Ship to current hospital practice. British Journal of 


Medical Psychology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 46(3), 279-285. 
— Discusses the concept of the "contract" in ordin 
human relations, psychotherapeutic treatment, and 
general psychiatry. It is concluded that both staff and 
patients should examine the contracts made in psychiat- 
Tic лоп ае during therapy. (28 ref) 
- Davis, John D.; Fisher, Lucia & Marcia 
L. (U. Sheffield, England) “Therapeutic” аата 
of clinicians in standardized interviews: A test of the 
social competition model. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 16-26—An 
experienced sample of 14 Psychiatrists and 2 clinical 
Psychologists interviewed an actress patient according to 
a standardized procedure which required them to deliver 
a Series of evaluations of her self-presentations. Un- 
known to them, the actress patient was programed to 
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adopt either a strong or a weak competitive Strategy, 
Although the Ss operated under a therapeutic set, their 
evaluative behavior was in essential accord with the 
predictions of a social competition model. As predicted, 
the actress patient was seen as more severely impaired if 
her strategy was weak than if it was strong. Regardless of 
her strategy, high-need-for-approval Ss used relatively 
few negative evaluations and were relatively uncomforta- 
ble during their interviews. Clinical implications of the 
findings are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11545. de Neuter, Patrick & de Neuter-Stryckman, 
Nicole. (U. Louvain, Belgium) [Individual interviews 
associated with psychodrama sessions.] (Fren) Revue de 
Psychologie et des Sciences de | "Education, 1973, Vol. 8(1), 
23-38.—Examines the advantages and difficulties inher- 
ent in a systematic linking of individual therapeutic 
interviews with monthly psychodrama sessions. With 
терага to the group alienating processes, there is an 
increased possibility for realization and awareness (and 
thus for a certain perspective) that is more rapid and 
radical. The risks of disturbing and pathogenic nonex- 
pression are reduced. The therapeutic and/or formative 
effects on the group are improved through its function- 
ing being better maintained outside of reality, at the level 
of the imaginary, so permitting access to the symbolic. 
Also, there is a possibility for more thorough personal 
work with the group experience, thanks to the more far- 
reaching expression that results from an alternation with 
individual interviews. Difficulties that may arise include 
the escape from the group into the individual interview 
(seen as a refuge or security), increased frequency of 
maneuvers by the patient to split up the team of workers, 
accentuation of the transfers and countertransfers by the 
psychodramatist regarding those patients whom s 
receives for interview, and decreased availability of б 
psychodramatist for the group “here and now."—Journa 
summary. U. 

11546. Devine, Donald A. & Fernald, Peter S. y 
New Hampshire) Outcome effects of receiving 
preferred, randomly assigned, or nonpreferred И 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, mE ae 
Vol. 41(i), 104-107.—32 snake-fearing Under ae d 
viewed a videotape of 4 therapists who describe is 
illustrated their techniques for treating fear of за e 
The therapies were systematic desensitization, enco and 
rational emotive, and a combination of modeling D 
behavioral rehearsal. After describing their ШШЕ 
disliking of each of the therapies, 16 Ss were аз i 
preferred therapy, and the other 16 SA rA ihe 
nonpreferred therapy. 16 control Ss who had no b 259 
videotape or indicated their therapy preferer a a 
randomly assigned to the different therapies. Pos is 
measures indicated that the preferred therapy ie either 
significantly (р < .01) more fear reduction tha The 
the randomly assigned or nonpreferred Шер cun 
findings argue for the practice of having patisti them. 
about available therapies and then choose one 
—Journal abstract. atric Hosp» 

11547. Dewdney, Irene. (London Psychiatri tients. 
England) An art therapy program for geriatric Ра 70 
American Journal of Art Therapy, 1973(Sul), sc of ап 
249-254.—Describes the development in the u: n of the 
therapy with geriatric patients. A modificatio! 
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Denver technique developed by the author for use with technique used in treating a group of long-term hospital- 
geriatric patients is presented. This technique is based on ized psychiatric patients in which they create murals 
the notion that emotional tensions block perception. It based on themes they have selected themselves. A history 
makes use of art methods which call on patients to use all оѓ the project is presented, along with analyses of the 
their senses. Work is done from observation and from murals produced. It was found that, in response to reality 
memory. A number of simple lessons are described.—H. problems, the group underwent an identifiable and 
J. McWhinnie. x invariant sequence of behaviors. 

11548. Fisher, Phyllis K. (Children’s Health Council, 11553. Hudson, Wayne C. (U. Zurich, Switzerland) 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Traditional and behavior therapy: Music: A physiologic language. Journal of Music _ 
Competition or collaboration? Social Casework, Therapy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 137-140.—Several theo- — 
1973(Nov), Vol. 54(9), 533-536.—Discusses similarities retical considerations contribute to the notion that music — 
and differences between behaviorally and traditionally therapy is a useful adjunct to psychotherapy, particularly 
oriented therapy and examines both in child guidance іп the treatment of schizophrenia and autism. The 
clinics. Each uses the patient-therapist relationship to advantage of music in therapy is that music can 
promote growth and formulate effective help for the communicate at the more primitive, physiologic level of 
patient. The approaches differ in their methods of rhythm, and develop a rapport that may not be 
identifying the problem and in the form of the pa- attainable with conventional language. Music, becoming 
tient-therapist relationship. It is suggested that a child more complex as it incorporates melody and harmony, 
guidance agency whose goal is to meet community needs ^ aids the psyche in becoming more complex. Going from 
may experience difficulties with behaviorally oriented simple rhythms to complex music is a progression rather 
therapy because of the noncompliance of parents. than a regression. In the case of the schizophrenic, the 
Supportive therapy is recommended as an adjuctive — trend toward complexity will necessitate a reintegration 
treatment to a behavior modification program.—M. W. of the ego if the music is to be followed. With the autistic 
Linn. р . child, the music in its alien complex form may aid in the 

11549. Garfield, Sol. L. (Washington U.) Basic development of ego boundaries (i.e., self and not-self). 
ingredients or common factors in psychotherapy? Music thus is potentially capable of bridging the gap 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), between the language of physiology and the language of 
Vol. 41(1), 9-12.—Discusses and evaluates some previ-  consciousness.—F. О. Triggs. 
ous presentations concerning the essential and necessary 11554. Kal, Edmund F. Survey of contemporary 
conditions for positive change in psychotherapy, particu- Adlerian clinical practice. Journal of Individual 
larly Н. R. Strupp's (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 6) paper. The Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 261-266.—Surveyed 
conception of essential conditions for change is com- 35 contemporary ‘Adlerian clinical practitioners. The 
pared with views concerning hypothesized common Or extent to which these Adlerian clinicians actually 
nonspecific factors in psychotherapy, and some apparent practice according to their avowed theoretical orienta- 
similarities are delineated. tion was examined. Я 

11550. Garner, Harry Н. (Chicago Medical School, 11555. Konda, Ondrej. (Comenius U., Philosophical 
Ш) The confrontation problem-solving technique: Faculty, "Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Contributions 
Applicability to Adlerian psychotherapy. Journal of psychology to psychotherapy] (Germ) Psychologica: 
Individual Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol. 282), 248-259. Pr PS Filozofickej Fakulty U. Komenského, 1971, Vol 
—Presents the steps involved in the confrontation 2X(11), 91-98. 
problem-solving technique, which includes the presenta- TI 556 Kubie, Lawrence S. (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt 
Чоп of a statement and a question. Choice of the Hos ПОЕ Md.) Unsolved problems in the use 
Statement with which the patient is confronted will vary ШЕ processes in psychotherapy. Journal of Nervous & 
in light of the clinical picture of the patient and the Бого еше, 1973(Dec), Vol. 157(6), 434-441.—Con- 
nature of the relationship at the initial use of the ДЕ ЫНА: the integration of group processes into 
confrontation. Statements in the confrontation говаш: i dividual psychotherapy is а significant technical 
Solving technique are made to the patient with the intent RM but creates certain complicated and unsolved 
(à) to work on a limited therapeutic focus or (b) on the 5 oblems. Varieties of therapeutic groups, problems in 
resolution of a core conflict suggested by the earlier life рана the alternation of individual and group 
Mey of the individual. The working alliance between therapies, and transference are discussed. (16 ref) 
therapist and patient demands a great deal of coopera- S17" Lemaire, J. G. (U. Paris V, France) [Therapies 
tion.—C. Kokkinis. à А for a couple.] (Fren) Perspectives Psychiatriques, 

11551. .Godoy Perrin, Sonia. (U. Chile, Santiago) 1972(7ип), No. 37 29-39.—Describes the therapeutic 
[Psychotherapeutic attention: How it is pun "d rocesses "used in treating a couple. Itis emphasized that 
PSychology students.] (Span) Cuadernos de Psicologia, A sychotherapy needs a critique. Certain ambiguities 
1972, No. 1, 69-79.—Explores the ideas Sr eyesore) ош the patient and his demands and others from 
Students concerning the value and validity of psychother- Terapeutic project itself. The therapies for couples 
: ррешНс attention. 16 questions relating to i ER do not бан this ambiguity, but rather add a new 
1 Prerented and discussed. kU. dimension. A brief examination of the specific problems 

11552. Harris, Jay & Joseph, Cliff. (New York U. i chotherapy for couples is presented. The 
„м Schoo) мш К ы ш ied da ааа this xe of ау is the improvement 

chiatric į ork, N.Y.: Internatio) LU Mm t ede the 

venues Prem DAE di - $15.—Describes a of the functioning of the communications inside th 
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p they form. 3 types of couple therapies are 

ас Kokkinis. 

- 11558. Lisin, Paulette. [Anxiety neurosis.] (Fren) 

= Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liège, 1970, Vol. 3(4), 540-549, 
- —Defines this concept and distinguishes it from other 
neuroses, 

11559, Lorand, Sandor. (State U. New York, Downs- 
tate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Correlation between 
psychiatry and medicine. New York State Journal of 
Medicine, 1973(Nov), Vol. 73(22), 2665-2669.—Discusses 
the need to evaluate both physiological and psychologi- 
cal (emotional) factors in the disease process and 
Symptom formation. The interaction and mutual influ- 
ences of both factors in maintaining the disease are 
described. Various therapeutic techniques are discussed; 
the need for flexibility in the therapeutic approach and 
the necessity for recency technique to the needs of the 
pee are explained. It is suggested that physicians can 

the techniques of therapy of psychosomatic 
problems as readily as those o any other medical 
specialty.—Journal abstract. 

11560, Lorén, José A. (Newchitel Psycho-social 
Center, Switzerland) [Psychological aspect of anxiety 
and its peutic approach.] (Fren) Psychologie 
Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(5), 901-912.—Reviews the work of 
neurophysiologists on the psychosomatic aspects of 

jety. Topics examined include the psychodynamics of 
anxiety, clinical aspects of various anxiety states, anxiety 
in traumatic neuroses, psychotic anxiety, and the 

peutic А ыу to anxiety states, The 

portance of a modification of the ево in the psychoth- 

tic approach to anxiety states is discussed, and 

Situations using this modification technique are 
ри. rel) —C. “oe 

‚ MacKenzie, » (U. Calgary, Medical 

School, орн Сапада) DM UM mia 


1973(0ct), Vol. 130(10), 1103-1 106.— Describes the case 
9f a male patient with air travel phobia who was treated 
by a variety of jerapeutic techniques, Initially, intensive 


ae Kansas) Use of the 
а dance therapy 

Program. Journal of Music r 

141-155. Evalua da the жота е9 

clarify, and confirm 


mage of physically handi- 
capped children following a 2-wk ea ience, The 
judges ranked the tests in the order of degree of 
change evidenced between each S's Pair. When tested for 
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concordance, these rankings proved highly reliable 
across judges. When the judges rated these rankings on 
an absolute scale, the drawings indicated sputum 
improvements. This direct appraisal transcends the 
interpretive complications of the other derived measures 
and serves to capsulize the findings, —F. 

11563. Mendel, Werner M. (U. Southern California, 
Medical School) Comparative Psychotherapy. Interna. 
tional Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 117-126.—States that even thor 
psychoanalytic theories and techniques vary, the results 
for the patient are quite similar. If therapy is effective, 
the patient changes his behavior, his feelings, and his 
thinking by becoming more in touch with his feelings 
and learning to manage them more effectively, All 
therapies have common denominators in the therapeutic 
transaction which are independent of the theory of the 
therapist. These are, on the Positive side, hope of change, 
learning new behavior and thinking, assigning meaning 
to life experiences and existence, and a relatively safe 
er: On the negative side, dependency, passivity, 
and the relative isolation and stiltedness of the therapeu- 
tic relationship seem to be part of all therapeutic 
transactions. The Process of change in oa 
also seems to be independent of the theory of the 
therapist. Although different theories tend to emphasize 
опе or another of these stages, all therapy seems to 
progress through the same 4 stages: confrontation, 

istory, exploration of alternatives, action.—Journal 
abstract. A 
11564. Mosak, Harold H. Life Style assessment: 
focused on family constellation. Journal 
of Individual Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol. 28(2), 232-247. 
—Demonstrates the Adlerian technique for life style 
assessment using the case of a 17-yr-old girl who was the 
2nd oldest in a family of 5 children. S was vei negative 
about her capabilities and more intent on not doing what 
others wanted her to do than on doing what she herself 
wanted to do. The therapist, through the question and 
answer technique, showed how her view of herself was 
erroneous and gave her a means of changing herself.—C. 
Kokkinis. 
11565. Murphy, William F. (Harvard U,, Medical 
School, Boston) Narcissistic problems in patients and 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic ли 
chotherapy, 1973(Feb), Vol. 21), 113-124.— Explores 
concept of pathological narcissism, the narcissistic 
character, the development of narcissistic problems ^ 
the therapist, and the ways in which the therapist wi 
narcissistic problems may misuse his patients. 

11566. Манан, Laie Н; Wilaman, Bernard & 
Kreiger, Patricia A. (Philadelphia State Hosp., Behavior 
al Science Clinical Research Center, Pa.) —— 
tial in chronic sci в Jouve. é 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15% ^ 
420-427.—Describes 2 6-wk self-experiential leg 
programs (SET) designed to modify the self-co: en 
improve the psychiatric adjustment of the © 
Schizophrenic. The 2 programs were focused on deve 
ing (a) а physical sense of identity and (b) emoti 
expression and ition in conjunction with video 
wee feedback. 36 33-66 yr old chronic hopa SET 

izophrenics were assigned to either the physi 
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„ the emotional expression SET, or a control 
social interaction treatment program. Scores on the 
Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, the Brief Psychiatric 
Rating Scale, the Nurses’ Observation Scale for Inpatient 
Evaluation, and a photo-naming test indicated that the 
SET did not positively modify self-concept and psychiat- 
ric adjustment when compared with the control condi- 
tion. Findings also indicate that the manner in which 
videotape feedback is presented is a crucial determinant 
in assessing its effects on patients. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

11567. Müller-Küppers, Manfred. (U. Heidelberg, 
Psychiatric Clinic, W. Germany) [On the problem of 
transference and countertransference in child psy- 
chotherapy.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 22(7), 243-246.—Re- 
flects on some analytical reasons why some psychoana- 
lysts may decide to become child psychotherapists. A 
more difficult child history and incomplete solutions of 
own childhood problems may be the main reasons, 
coupled with the erroneous assumption that child 
(О Ойегару is easier to accomplish than therapy with 

ult patients. However, the child psychoanalyst must be 
especially able to develop feelings of transference and 
tountertransference. (16 ref)—H. A. Euler. 

11568. Nadleson, Theodore. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Case report of the Beth Israel Hospital: 
XXXV. Consultation and treatment of a patient with 
reactive depression consequent to amputative surgery. 
Psychiatric Opinion, 1972(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 38-42. 

11569. Nir, Yehuda & Cutler, Rhoda, (Mount Sinai 
School of Medicine, City U. New York) The therapeutic 
utilization of the juvenile court. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 1112-1117.—De- 
scribes а collaborative program between an adolescent 
Psychiatric clinic anda juvenile court that has resulted in 

Successful handling of otherwise untreatable court- 
referred adolescents. The approach used in this program 

overcome 2 major problems in the therapy of 

lescents: resistance to treatment and the tendency to 
act out. It is stressed that court authority brings an 
abrupt halt to the chain of events perpetuated by the 
Patients’ behavior and at the same time intensifies the 
Current crisis, thus making the patient more available for 
р. 3 case studies are included. (25 ref)—Journal 

"асі. 

‚ 11570, O'Connell, Walter E. (Veterans Administra- 
lion i, Houston, Tex.) Adlerian TAN. 

‚ Journal of Individual Psychology, ov; 
Vol. 2802), 184-191, Discus A Аа ction thera- 

18 conceived in a Human Relations Training 
oratory. The problem of therapy was to move the 
m nt from the conviction that he is largely 
а "rolled by external forces to the realization of the 

ative that is actually his. The major vehicle through 
internal control was taught was the development 

Pati P (D-group), A D-group consisted of 8 to 12 male 
sents who built from “scratch” a miniature society of 
duration and who set their own goals and 
procedures for living together. The action therapy 
tette consisting of a brief talk on Adlerian theory of 
'sorder is described. The action sessions require 

P members to volunteer as protagonists (ie, to 
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contribute their problems to the group). The final 2 wks 

of the m were devoted again to D-group function- 

ing. It is noted that, of over 200 patients who have served 

as protagonists, very few have returned for further 

treatment. (21 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 
11571. 


case of a 
syndrome. 


was fed 
tric probe. His first ает ode eat by nem 
in vomiting. S lost a great меј Д 
and ть 1 crying spell for several hours a шй 
sessions of psychotherapy are described; these led to a 
marked improvement in his overall state.—C. Kokkinis, 

11572. Papanek, Helene. The use of early 
recollections in „ Journal of Individual 
Psychology, 1972(Nov), Vol, 28(2), 169-176. еаіз with 
the Adlerian theoretical basis for the "Early Recollec- 
tions" (ER) technique and some psychotherapeutic 
applications. An individual's life style includes a cogni- 
tive framework which enables him to understand the 
world, and to select behavior which will advance him 
toward his goals of safety, security, self-esteem, and 
success; and which will ect him from insecurity, 
danger, and frustration. The ERs reflect these guidelines 
for behavior, ERs understood in this way enable the 
therapist to follow an active course, focused on impor- 
tant material, and to understand the S's life style. 2 cases 
illustrating the use of ERs are presented: (a) а ct ed 
divorcee who suffered from severe — 
hindered her work, and (b) a 36-yr-old success! и 
who was extremely dissatisfied with her ^ 
Kokkinis. 

11573. Peters, U. Н. (U. Mainz, № ис 
Clinic, W. Germany) [Interpretation as à 975. Vol 
logical method.] (Germ) Prychiatria Clinica, 1973, Vol. 
6(2), 81-96,—Attempts to establish eral 
conscious method of psychiatry. The use i es E 
tive procedures in 4 different areas of pays A, 
discussed: (a) interpretation of the individual psychiatrie 
case from a clinical-diagnostic and scientific recen: 
(b) the interpretative evaluation of many anie 
for the creation of general principles case study thods, 
(c) interpretation of the individual i gregum у 
phenomenon, and (d) interpretation of ! Her 
psychopathological clinical picture. (44 ref. ошта! 

t. 
attr Rhyne, Janie. (Humanistic Psychology Inst., 
San Francisco, Calif.) The gestalt : Ае улу 
ence, art, and art therapy. American Journal Ls n 

у, 1973(Јш1), Vol. 12(4), 237-248. —Descril күз 
gestalt approach to experience in general - Eh К 
art therapy in particular. The development 0! m ta 
therapy is traced out of the work of Fritz Perls. A case 
history is presented.—H. J. McWhinnie. De 

11575. Richer, Simon, (Sainte-Justine Нор ш 
Clinic, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) [To know, to 
how to do, and to know how to say in child psychiatry: 
Characteristics of the teaching of this specialty.] Eon 
Vie médicale au Canada francais, \97(May), ol. 2(5), 
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444-448.—Discusses the need for re-evaluation of the 
practice of child psychiatry. In dealing with children as 
patients, the psychiatrist must induce the Ss to remember 
_ the recent past, whereas when dealing with an adult, he 
must encourage the reactivation of a more distant 
memory. The psychiatrist must obtain knowledge of the 
child's background and family life. He must also 
familiarize himself with theories of affective and cogni- 
tive development and be able to identify with the child 
on the patient’s own level and to interact effectively with 
him. Finally, he needs to communicate verbally with the 
patient.—C. Kokkinis. 
11576. Rosenberg, E. H. & Medini, G. (Tel Aviv U., 
- Medical School, Israel) Comments on interaction in 
` Psychotherapy. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 9(4), 471-480.—Discusses the dimensions and 
impact on the therapeutic process of a shift of emphasis 
from the intraindividual to the interpersonal aspects of a 
patient, i.e., from vertical to horizontal analysis. Trans- 
ference and countertransference are viewed differently. 
Transference instead of being Tepetitive, obsessive, 
developmental, and unconscious may be reordered and 
changed during interpersonal encounter. Because of 
focus on interaction the therapist must be much more 
completely present and partner in mutual exposure and 
exploration of feelings. There is an increasing emphasis 
оп interpretation of behavior within the session. These 
changes influence the countertransference which will be 
interaction between therapist and patient. In the thera- 
peutic relationship both are Os and participants, both 
make free choices in their value systems and constant re- 
examination of these.—M. J. Stanford. 

11577. Rudolf, Gerd. (AOK Health Insurance, Inst. 
for Psychogenic Diseases, Berlin, W. Germany) [Course 
of therapy in a 5-year-old girl with psychogenic eating 
disturbance.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Nov), Vol. 21(8), 274-277. 

11578. Salkin, Jeri. Body ego technique: An 
educational and therapeutic approach to body image 
and self identity. Springfield, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 
1973. xxiii, 200 p. $11.95. — Describes body ego tech- 
nique, a nonverbal teaching approach derived from 
modern dance, which can be used as a form of therap 
for psychiatric patients who manifest disturbances of 
body and ego identities. Specific exercises are outlined 
which emphasize space, force, and thythm in body 
posture and movement. 

11579. 


management of mental and somatic functions. The 

voluntary increase of blood flow into the hands (during 

control of autonomic nervous System functioning) is 

directly related to an increase in hand temperature. By 

А » one research S found that her sudden recovery 
from a migraine attack coincided with an increase in 

temperature of 10°F in 2 min. This observation 
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culminated in a study of 22 female and 6 male migraine 
and tension headache sufferers who used hand-warmin, 
exercises to regulate their headaches, Regulation of 
blood flow to the hands seems a useful treatment for 
migraine attacks. Tension headaches may require a 
different form of biofeedback training. —Journal 
abstract. 

11580. Schneider, Р. В. [The physician: Therapist or 
psychotherapist?] (Fren) Psychotherapy & Psychosomat- 
ics, 1972-1973, Vol. 21(1—6), 28—42.— Discusses the 
recent emphasis on humanistic medical practice and its 
Ppsychotherapeutic implications. The physician-patient 
relationship is considered in terms of scientific and 
Psychotherapeutic models. The need for physicians to 
incorporate both roles is stressed, and practical problems 
with this synthesis are outlined. 

11581. Schwartz, Lester. Technique and prognosis in 
the treatment of narcissistic personality disorders. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, 
Vol. 21(3), 617-632.—Reports several papers and a panel 
discussion held at the fall 1972 meeting of the American 
Psychoanalytic Association. A. Goldberg presented the 
Ist paper in which he reviewed Коһш% position, 
emphasizing that narcissism is part of normal develop- 
ment. O. Kernberg saw agreement between himself and 
Kohut; he discussed the relationship of narcissistic 
personalities to borderline conditions and the psychoses. 
Some of his differences with Kohut were presented. V. 
Spruiell then discussed the differences between Kohut 
and Kernberg. A. Eisnitz’s paper defined narcissistic 
conflict, narcissistic defense, and narcissistic pathology. 
Narcissistic conflict occurs in even mature personalities 
and therefore it is the degree of narcissistic pathology 
that must be noted. L. Schwartz gave the final paper 
asking for criteria on which to differentiate patients and 
whether narcissistic disorders could be defined so as to 
refer to similar phenomena. He then discussed whether 
transference developed differently in these cases. The 
report concludes with various panelist observations.—D. 
R. Marino. 

11582. Shands, Harley C. (Roosevelt Hosp, New 
York, N.Y.) Momentary deity and personal myth. 
Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1973(Aug), Vol. 90), 
417-444.—Discusses genetic semiotics, i.e. how those 
States of human relatedness which affectively bind 
individuals into persisting groups emerge. A genetic 
notion is examined Suggesting that knowledge rests A 
establishing relatedness pointing to the unscientific 
methodology because relatedness is essentially me 
ble and nonreplicable. The relatedness refers to the 
therapist-patient relationship, particularly as it emerges 
in the free association method and the interpretative 
process which is presented in the form of ipi 
material interpretations, and analysis with a hg 
intellectually gifted patient with bizarre cl 
experiences culminating in a highly distorted adult." ii 
state of free association is considered as an ашыр 
facilitated version of the mystical state within which EA 
creative change in image formation occurs. The mate 
is thought to be creatively meaningful in terms not only 
of this relationship but also in terms of relations benti 
emotionally distressed persons and vaguely perceiv 
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authoritarian figures in other, often relatively primitive, 
contexts. —M. J. Stanford. 

11583. Shapiro, Edith T. & Pinsker, Henry. (Coll. of 
Medicine & Dentistry of New Jersey, Newark) Shared 
‘ethnic scotoma. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 130(12), 1338-1341.—Cites writers who 
have advanced the opinion that it is beneficial to a 
patient to have a therapist of the same ethnic back- 
ground. It is pointed out that this may lead to "blind 
spots” that prevent the therapist from seeing the 
irrationality of certain of the patient's attitudes. 3 

illustrative cases are included. 

[ 11584. Shulman, Bernard Н. Confrontation 
| techniques. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 28(2), 177-183.— Discusses the issue of confronta- 
tion in “Individual Psychology.” The purpose of con- 
frontation is to force the patient to pay attention to 
something he has just said or done. 11 categories. with 
which the therapist may confront the patient are noted: 
| moods and hidden feelings, hidden reasons, biased 
apperception and private logic, private goals, mottos, 
responsibility for the responses of others, self-defeating 
behavior, existing alternatives, responsibility for change, 
and time factor. The confrontation techniques that 
Adlerians use are intended to create an atmosphere of an 
immediate challenge in connection with an important 
therapeutic issue. There are 3 main such issues: insight, 
helping the patient when he is running away from his 
responsibilities, and helping the patient recognize where 
the power to change lies and when he should change. 
—C. Kokkinis. 
11585. Skene, R. A. (Warley Hosp., Brentwood, 
England) Construct shift in the treatment of a case of 
homosexuality. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 46(3), 287-292.—Describes the use of G. 
A. Kelly’s fixed role therapy and repertory grids in 
treating a 19-yr-old male homosexual. Repertory grids 
Were used to determine the personality constructs 
Composing S’s attitudes toward sex, his parents, and 
Significant people in his life. A character role was created 
for the patient who would attempt to play this role 
intensively for 6 wks. Comparisons are made between S’s 
Construct system before and after therapy. It is suggested 
that the basic problem was a form of social anxiety, 
Which was reduced by role-playing the constructs of 
another character.—L. Gorsey. 
11586. Sokol, Robert J. (U. Southern California, 
Medical School) A short-term technique of psychothera- 
Py for psychotic depressive reactions. International 
Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1973(Feb), Vol. 
X), 101-111.— Describes a successful technique for the 
Short-term psychotherapy of psychotic depressive reac- 
tions, in which the therapist assumes the position of the 
Patient’s id impulses and sadistically attacks the lost 
object. 3 clinical cases exemplify the technique, which is 
еа from psychoanalytic theory. The effects of the 
ti nique on the patient, the therapist, and the transac- 
ional process are detailed, along with dynamic consider- 
ations.—Journal abstract. 5 
© 1587. Strupp, Hans Н. (Vanderbilt U.) On the basic 
: cEredients of psychotherapy. Journal of Consulting & 
‘nical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 1-8—Pres- 
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ents a parsimonious statement of essential conditions for _ 
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psychotherapeutic change: (a) a helping relationship 
patterned after the parent-child relationship, (b) the 
creation of a power base from which the therapist 
influences the client through common psychological 
techniques, and (c) a client who has the capacity to profit 
from the experience. It is asserted that the full range of 
common influencing techniques is inevitably brought to 
bear on any psychotherapeutic relationship, and this 
constitutes one of its defining characteristics. These 
conditions are equally applicable to psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy and behavior therapy.—Journal abstract. 

11588. Strupp, Hans H. (Vanderbilt U.) The interper- 
sonal relationship as a vehicle for therapeutic learning. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), 
Vol. 41(1), 13-15.—Responds to S. L. Garfield’s (see PA, 
Vol. 5l:Issue 6) paper, underscoring the fact that the 
operations of psychotherapists share important processes 
with those of other influencers. There is more to modern 
psychotherapy than the relationship, but the latter 
typically serves as a powerful framework for therapeutic 
change, within which framework various techniques are 

tentiated. 

11589. Tollinton, H. J. (Princess Alexandra Hosp., 
Churchill Clinic, Harlow, England) Initial expectations 
and outcome. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 46(3), 251-257.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between expectations and outcome in neurotic 
patients undergoing psychotherapy. The Ist group 
consisted of 56 patients attending 2 general psychiatric 
outpatient clinics. Measures of distress were adminis- 
tered to Ss before and after the initial psychiatric 
consultation along with a measure of prognostic orienta- 
tion and the Eysenck Personality Inventory. The 2nd 
group was composed of 30 admissions to a psychothera- 
peutic community who also completed measures of 
distress, aspiration, and the 16 PF at admission and 1 mo 
later. Results confirm the hypothesis that there is a 
significant relationship between expectations of outcome 
that appear in the early stages of treatment, but which 
are dissipated over time by the effects of neuroticism, (25 
ref)—Journal summary. е ' 

11590. Wahl, Charles W. (U. California, Medical 
School, Los Angeles) The technique of brief psychother- 
apy with hospitalized psychosomatic patients. Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 69-82.—Discusses basic and 
essential differences in technique between rapid, brief 
psychotherapy and "insight psychotherapy," which 
follows more closely the psychoanalytic model. It is 
stated that the taking of the psychiatric history itself acts 
as a powerful adjuvant to therapeutic progress. The 

icularly intense positive transference that character- 
istically develops under these circumstances enables a 
number of modifications to be made in classic psychoth- 
erapeutic technique. Resistance, which is greatly re- 
duced, is usually avoided rather than interpreted. 
Interpretation—educational and genetic—can be accom- 
plished much. sooner, and the “working through,” 
necessary in outpatient psychotherapy, seems not to be 
so necessary. Implications of these findings in the 
psychotherapy of psychosomatic disorders is explored 
and discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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11591. Ward, Elliott; Jackson, Chet & Camp, Thelma. 
(Central State Psychiatric Hosp., Nashville, Tenn.) 
Remotivation: A growing family of therapeutic tech- 
niques. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), 
- Vol. 24(9), 629-630.—Defines remotivation as any 
_ planned group activity attempting to revitalize or 
remotivate an individual in his dealings with himself or 
his work. The various types of remotivation techniques 
are described and future trends in the use of remotiva- 
tion discussed. s 

P592. Weisman, Avery D. (Harvard U., Medical 
School, Boston) Confrontation, countertransference, 
and context. /nternational Journal of Psychoanalytic 
_ Psychotherapy, 1972(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 7-25.—Defines 
— confrontation as it is used in psychotherapy, demon- 
h strates how countertransference slants the nature of 
confrontation, emphasizes the significance of the emo- 
tional context in which the encounter between doctor 
and patient occurs, and emphasizes the significance of 
the doctor as an instrument of assessment. 
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11593. Aflalo, M.; Berkowitch, S.; Thielemans, G. & 
Vermeylen, J. (Psychiatric Section of Anderlect, Brussels, 
Belgium) [Clinical assay of lorazepam (Fluresta) with 
ambulant patients.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 72(6), 756—766.— Tested 50 psychiatric 
outpatients with lorazepam. Effects were assessed by the 
use of the Hamilton Anxiety Scale. Appreciable diminu- 
tion of anxiety was noted in the Ist wk. (English, Dutch, 
German, Italian, & Spanish summaries)—E. Coché 

11594. Aleksandrovsky, Yu. A.; Bragina, N. N. & Fleis, 
E. P. [Neurological analysis of the action of tranquilizer 
derivatives of benzodiazepine.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropa- 
tologii i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(5), 736-742.—Studied 
the therapeutic and side effects of benzodiazepine 
derivatives on 392 patients treated with this tranquilizer. 
A neurological analysis was made of its effects on 
emotions and vegetative functions, and its muscle 
relaxing effect. A correlation of the Structural clinical 
Syndromes and the diverse effects of the tranquilizer 
permitted the assumption of а modulating (normalizing) 
influence, mainly on the functional state of the medium 
basal brain structures and primarily on the central links 
of the limbic system, hippocampus, and subthalamic 
nuclei. These structures are involved in the formation of 
different emotional conditions and accompanying viscer- 
al-vegetative and somatic signs. To a great degree they 
determine the structure of neurotic and pseudoneurotic 
disorders for which these tranquilizers are used. The 
muscle-relaxing effect and ataxia seen during treatment 
were related to the action of the benzodiazepine 
derivatives on the polysynaptical spinal apparatus and 
the posterior spinal column system and were eliminated 
by the action of strychnine. (35 ref)—English abstract. 

11595. Ananth, J. V. & Jain, R. C. (St. Mary's Hosp., 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Benztropine Psychosis. 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
18(5), 409-414. Reviews 12 cases of toxic Psychosis in 
psychiatric patients Teceiving benztropine for the treat- 
ment of drug induced extrapyramidal signs, explores the 
significance of such reactions, and suggests remedial 
measures. (French summary) 
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11596. Ananth, J. V.; Ban, T. A. & Lehmann, Н. E, 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Potentiation of 
therapeutic effects of nicotinic acid by ругїйохїпе in 
chronic schizophrenics. Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 18(5), 377-383.—Hypothesized 
that the administration of pyridoxine would enhance the 
therapeutic effect of nicotinic acid in schizophrenic 
patients by opening up the kynurenine cycle of trypto- 
phan metabolism and thereby decreasing the formation 
of indoles. In a 48-wk double-blind placebo-controlled 
study with 15 male and 15 female 20-57 уг old chronic 
schizophrenics, the therapeutic effect of a combination 
of nicotinic acid and pyridoxine was compared with that 
of treatment with either nicotinic acid or pyridoxine 
alone. Of the 3 indices of therapeutic effects, global 
improvement in psychopathology (via the Brief Psychiat- 
tic Rating Scale and the Nurses Observance Scale for 
Inpatient Evaluation) scores was seen in all 3 groups. 
The number of days of hospitalization during the period 
of the clinical study was lower in both the nicotinic acid 
and the combined treatment group. Only in the com- 
bined treatment group was the daily average dosage of 
phenothiazine medication decreased. Thus, improvement 
in all 3 indices was noted in the combined treatment 
group. Several side effects were observed during the 
therapeutic trials, indicating that the vitamins used are 
not completely safe. (French summary) (32 ref)—Journal 
summary. 4 Hn 

11597. Bakke, Olaf. (Psychiatric Clinic, Oslo, Nor- 
way) Clinical experience with depot neuroleptics. Acta 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Suppl. 246, 32-41.—De- 
scribes the experiences of a hospital in which ker 
depot (i.e., long-acting) neuroleptics were administere 
to patients with functional or organic psychoses (acute as 
well as chronic) and to a number of borderline cases 
(N=565). The relationship between drug dosage, p 
type, and drug effectiveness are reported for е 
following neuroleptics: fluphenazine decanoate, rei: 
lene, flupenthixol decanoate, fluphenazine enant m 
and perphenazine enanthate. It is concluded б 
neuroleptics are an important addition to bue Pt d 
treatment of psychotics, and that highly indivi ОП 
maintenance dosages are essential to avoid cumulation. 

17 ref)—Journal summary. х 

: 11598, Baldessarini, Ross J. & Lipinski, Jn 
(Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston) Risks vs. I of 
fits of antipsychotic drugs. New England Journa 
Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 289(8), POTAB EE D 
that while antipsychotic drugs are the single A 
effective aspect of the treatment of severe psychosi s 
that withholding them after recovery He S 
Possibility of relapse, the drugs must beadmin а 
à careful program which considers dyskinetic p E end 
па, restricts dosages to the minimal effective ws m 
regularly evaluates the need for continued drug ti (Fren) 

11599. Batier, D. [Oxazepam in psychist Tt ea 
Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(3), uem 5 D of 
Оп a neuropsychiatric evaluation of 60 menta УЕ ds 
both sexes, ranging in age from 1-18 yrs. It is co EROS 
that the drug’s efficacy and safety have been unqu 
ably established. е 

11600. Bertolotti, M. & Hayem, D. [The action x 0а 
Droperidol іп the treatment of excitatory states.] ( 
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Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(5), 975-983.—Admin- 
jstered dehydrobenzperidol (Droperidol) to 42 psychiat- 
ric patients exhibiting agitated mental states. The 
symptoms, dosages, and drug effects are reported for 
each of the Ss. Results indicate 33 instances of success, 5 
cases of average results, and 4 instances of failure. It is 
concluded that the drug is the most active and best 
tolerated for use in relieving states of excitation (e.g., 
mania).—C. Kokkinis. 

11601. Bobon, Jean & Collard, Jackie. (U. Liége, 
Medical School, Belgium) Present treatment of manic 
states. Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1972(Nov), Vol. 72(6), 
617-632.—Surveys different modes of treatment for 
manic attacks. The chemotherapy of mania is discussed 
with particular attention to 2 drugs: dehydrobenzperidol 
(droperidol) and clothiapine. Specific recommendations 
are made for their use. (French, Dutch, German, Italian 
& Spanish summaries) (20 ref)—E. Coché 

11602. Bobon, Jean, et al (U. Liége, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Belgium) [Double blind clinical trial of Noveril 
and of Noveril TR (Noveril 240 mg).] (Fren) Acta 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1972(Nov), Vol. 72(6), 633—652. 
—Studied 20 hospitalized depressed patients treated with 
2 dibenzpin preparations, Noveril and Noveril TR. The 
latter appeared to be more effective in the beginning 
phases of treatment. (Dutch, German, Italian, & Spanish 
summaries)—E. Coché - 

11603. Borofsky, Leatrice С.; Louis, Sydney & Кий, 
Henn. (Nassau County Medical Center, East Meadow, 
N.Y.) Diphenylhydantoin in children: Pharmacology and 
efficacy. Neurology, 1973(Sep), Vol. 23(9), 967-972. 
—Studies of 53 children with epilepsy who received long- 
term diphenylhydantoin (DPH) therapy revealed that 
70% responded to DPH with serum levels (micrograms 
per milliliter) 1 to 3 times the numerical value of the 
dosage (milligrams per kilogram). The remaining 30% 
showed unusual DPH metabolism or drug abuse. Some 
causes of unusually high or unusually low serum DPH 
levels for a given dosage, previously described in adults, 
are now described in children. A clear relationship was 
found between serum DPH level and clinical control of 
Seizures in 10 patients —F. О. Triggs. 

11604. Bowen, Florry P.; Brady, Eileen & Yahr, 
Melvin D. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) 
Sensorimotor coordination in Parkinson's disease be- 
fore and after levodopa therapy. Neurology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 23(10), 1101—1106.— Parkinson patients who bene- 
fited neurologically from levodopa therapy were tested 
9n 2 types of tasks of motor ability; (a) repetitive tapping 
of a button for a 10-sec period under unimanual and 
bimanual conditions and (b) tracking a randomly 
Moving light. It was found that concomitant with the 
Neurologic improvement, the Parkinson Ss on levodopa 
therapy improved on both tapping and tracking after 
laking the drug for an average of 4 wks. This improve- 
Ment was still present after being on levodopa therapy 
for 1 yr, the extent of this study. Parkinson Ss on 
Standard anticholinergic drugs did not exhibit a signifi- 
cant change in the tapping and tracking task for the 
short-term (4-wk period). There was also little change in 
Normal Ss tested again after a 4-wk period, although 
Some practice effect was noted in these 5s—F. O. Triggs. 
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11605. Brasseur, R. & Lagesse, Ch. [Contribution of 
the psychometry to the clinical survey of depressive 
states, symptomatic for a  cerebro-vascular 
insufficiency: Therapeutic value of the association of 
cyclandelate to tofenacine: A new psychoactive 
substance.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(6), 
1205-1217.—Examined the therapuetic value of the 
association of cyclandelate to tofenacine using 40 
patients of median socioeconomic status. Ss were 
subjected to neurological, internal, and opthalmological 
examinations as well as to EEGs, rheoencephalograms, 
and hematological and urinary controls. The Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scale was employed. Results are 
given in tabular form. The performance of the treated 
patients indicates a positive value of the association of 
the 2 drugs.—C. Kokkinis. 

11606. Caille, E. J.; Quideau, A. M. & Meyer, Ph. 
[Effects of a new tranquilizer on vigilance andanxiety.] _ 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(5), 985-988. 
— Administered benzoctamine (30 mg/day) to 4 anxious 
and 4 nonanxious 20-26 yr olds. The tranquilizer did not 
adversely affect sleep quality, vigilance radar and 
psychomotor performances, or other cognitive processes. 

11607. Ciccarelli, G.; Nose, F. & Zuanazzi, G. F. 
(Verona-Ponton Neuropsychiatric Provincial How 
Italy) Fluspirilene: A long-acting injectable neuroleptic, 
Acta  Psychiatrica Belgica, 1972(Nov), Vol. 72(6), 
736-747.—Studied the effectiveness of fluspirilene in 50 
hospitalized patients. Effects were evaluated through the 
use of Sterkman’s questionnaire. Results show marked 
improvements in a large number of the questionnaire 
items. Side effects were mild in most cases. (French, 
Dutch, German, Italian, & Spanish summaries) (19 ref) 
—E. Coché 

11608. Coche, B. A.; Coche, R.; Dubor, Р. & Guyotat, 
J. (Psychiatric Clinic, Villeubranne, France) [Manic- 
depressive illness treatment by an original psychotropic 
drug, Depamide.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, 
1015-1019.—Administered Depamide (300 
mg) to 13 patients with episodes of melancholy and k 
with episodes of mania. Results show the drug was wel 
tolerated, produced good results in all Ss with manic 
episodes, and was somewhat effective in the treatment of 


; 5 rkinson's disease, the 
11609. Collard, J. [Ра ое its 


riques be o 
= nts results of administer- 
1970, Vol. 3(4), 550—554. —Ргеѕе! A. 
ent of Parkinson’s disease. 
x 11610. Collard, Jackie. (U. Liège, Medico-Psychology 
Clinic, Psychopharmacology Unit, Belgium) [Control of 
insomnia with a new benzodiazepine: he flunidazepam 
or Ro 5-4200 (first investigation of phase | and 
controlled investigation of 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1972(Nov), Vol. 72(6), 721 
—Ro 5-4200 or flunidazepam was tested ; 
ness in psychopharmacology in 2 studies: an uncont- 
rolled study on 56 cases and a double-blind со 
comparison with nitrazepam (Mogadon) and with а 
placebo on 15 cases. Flunidazepam showed шс 
qualities in the treatment of insomnia. (English, Dute b 
German, Italian, & Spanish summaries)—E. Coche 
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11611. Deberdt, R. Psychic fatigability: Its features 
- and drug therapy. Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 72(6), 708-720.—Discusses the physical and emo- 
- tional implications of fatigue and reports on a study of 
treatment of fatigue states in 11 patients with low doses 
| of pimozide. Treatment lasted from 2-6 wks. Improve- 
- ment was assessed by use of the Hamilton Rating Scale. 
Significant improvement was observed particularly in the 
areas of mood, intellectual efficiency, and sleep. These 
improvements were maintained during a 6-wk follow-up 
- period. (French, Dutch, German, Italian & Spanish 
.summaries)—E. Coché 
$ 11612. Dubois, J. C.; Dachary, J. C. & Demoures, J. 
M. (Thermal Hosp., Saujon, France) [Usefulness of 100 
mg injectable Тгапхепе in association with the treat- 
ment of depressive states.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 
1972, Vol. 4(5), 991-997. —Administered chlorazepate 
- (Tranxene) to patients suffering from anxiety and 
tension (mean age = 45 yrs) Results indicate that 
. . Tranxene is effective and safe in reducing anxiety states. 


= (49 ref) 
5 11613. Dumery J. P. [Complexion of the 
pharmacodynamical апа clinical surveys of an 
anticholinergic drug: orphenadrine hydrochloride.] 
(Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(3), 505-514. 
—bDiscusses the therapeutic evolution of the drug 
orphenadrine (Disipal). Its therapeutic indications have 
undergone an unforseen extension. Originally, its use 
was limited to the treatment of idiopathic forms, 
postencephalitic and arteriosclerosis of parkinsonism. 
Next, it was used to prevent and cure extrapyramidal 
Symptoms. It became increasingly important in the 
treatment of preparkinsonism and of certain forms of 
senile, presenile, apathic, and akinetic dip, and in the 
treatment of vertigo. Employed at dosages of 100-150 
mg/day, orphenadrine is Benerally well tolerated, even at 
the dem dosage of 400 mg. It is necessary to use it 
cautiously on patients with prostatic h rtroph: 
glaucoma. (25 re зы a at id 
11614. Eisen 


the total number of Psychiatric patient-care episodes 
ing of the institutional 
the development of community care 
а changes in administrative policy, and 
increased community acceptance of the mentally ill. The 
reduction has been facilitated by the development of 
chemotherapeutic means of managing acute psychotic 
disorders. Major classes of drugs prescribed for the 
treatment of schizophrenia and manic-depressive disor- 
ders are described.—P. Tolin. ett 
11615. Epstein, Leon J. & Lennard. H 

California, Medical School, San istic) [Русе се 
tive medication: Inherent potential for internal pollu- 
tion.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1972(0ct), Vol. 504) 
371-382.—Describes the rapid expansion of the use of 
psychoactive substances, a trend influenced by the 
promotion of drugs which do not Tequire prescriptions as 
well as by legitimate but excessive medical dependence 
on the use of psychoactive drugs. It is considered that 
his problem results in an internal body pollution that is 
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comparable to the external pollution of our environment, 
Implications of this situation and Suggestions about the 
appropriate administration of these drugs are considered, 
(French & English summaries)—R. L. Cook. 

11616. Fakhr El-Islam, M. (Ministry of Public Health, 
Doha, Qatar) Is response to antidepressants an aid to 
the differentiation of response-specific types of depres- 
sion? British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol, 
123(576), 509-511.— Treated ‘initial depressive episodes 
and later recurrences with either MAO inhibitor or 
tricyclic antidepressant drugs. Treatment of repeat 
attacks did not necessarily follow the same choice of 
drug for each patient. Therapy outcome did not vai 
significantly for cases treated similarly or differently in 
successive attacks. It is concluded that antidepressants 
are not specific aids in typing depressed patients. A 
single patient may display the whole range of depressive 
symptoms over a number of attacks.—R. L, Sulzer. 

11617. Fink, Max. (New York Medical Coll., N.Y.) 
Treatment and prevention of opiate dependence. 
Contemporary Drug Problems, 1972(Spr), Vol. 10), 
245-262.—Examines the theory of dependence; studies 
with cyclazocine, naloxone, methadone, and levometha- 
dyl; prevention of dependence; and long-acting antago- 
nists. (29 ref) 

11618. Frangos, F. Clinical observations on the use of 
pimozide in the treatment of chronic schizophrenics. 
Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1972(Nov), Vol. 72(6, 
698-707.—30 schizophrenics who had previously not 
responded to other neuroleptics were treated with 
pimozide. 19 showed significant improvement. (French, 
Dutch, German, Italian & Spanish summaries)—E. 
Coché 

11619. Freedman, Daniel X. & Senay, Edward C. (U. 
Chicago) Methadone treatment of heroin addiction. 
Annual Review of Medicine, 1973, Vol. 24, 153-164. 
—Reviews the pharmacological and medical aspects of 
methadone, with emphasis on studies of methadone 
treatment programs. V. P. Dole and M. E. Nyswander's 
results are considered as basically having been replicated 
by other investigators. These show that 7; to % of various 
patients entering treatment programs remain after 
approximately 3/ yrs, and those retained appear to ae 
become productive members of society. It is conclud 
that only cautious generalization is possible because 
criteria of rehabilitation differ and the long-term pes 
of methadone are largely unknown. (31 ref.)—B. Gurel. 

11620. Frost, J. B. (Central Newfoundland Hosp. 
Grand Falls, Canada) Mesoridazine and chlorpromazine 
in the treatment of alcohol withdrawal sd 
Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1913(Oct), ps 
18(5), 385-387.— Placed 40 patients admitted for t d 
treatment of alcohol withdrawal on either шо 
zine or mesoridazine on a double-blind basis. а 
significant difference in rate ог degree of improve 
between the 2 groups was noted and both groups b. 
an improvement which was more marked in the Ist ^h od 
treatment. There were few significant side effects п п 
either drug. Improvement on either therapeutic regim or 
Predictable and both are effective in тепер 
lessening agitation, tremulousness, hallucinations, Nel 
anxiety in patients recovering from acute alco 
intoxication. (French summary)—Journal summary. 
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11621. Gallant, D. M., et al. (Tulane U., Medical 
School) Molindone: A crossover evaluation of capsule 
and tablet formulations in severely ill schizophrenic 
patients. Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
15(12), 915-918.—Conducted a double-blind crossover 
study of molindone capsule and tablet formulations 
using 30 severely ill schizophrenics (average age 45.3 yrs; 
average hospitalization 18.3 yrs). Findings confirm the 
previously established efficacy and safety of molindone 
in both formulations. Contrary to the expectations, some 
of the psychological rating scale data suggested a 
possible superiority in efficacy of the tablet formulation. 
It is suggested that the tablet preparation, as compared 
to the capsule, may be more adequately absorbed from 
the gastrointestinal tract. No suggestion of differential 
effects of the 2 preparations on side reactions was 
observed. An unusual finding was a remarkably consist- 
ent weight loss in patients under both treatment 
conditions; average weight loss was 9.9 Ibs.—Journal 
abstract. 

11622. Gearing, Frances R. (Columbia U., School of 
Public Health & Administrative Medicine) Methadone 
maintenance: Six years later. Contemporary Drug 
Problems, 1972(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 191-206.— Discusses a 
methadone maintenance program 6 yrs after its initiation 
to develop criteria for measuring the effects of treatment, 
compare the results with a contrast group, and review the 
results with an advisory committee. 

11623. Giannini, Andrée C. (Psychiatric Center, 
Yzeure-Moulins, France) [Interest of triflupromazine in 
infantile psychiatrics.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 
1972, Vol. 4(3), 517-525.— Discusses the use of the drug 
triflupromazine on children. A total of 33 6-17 yr old 
patients of both sexes were studied. Diagnoses, therapeu- 
lic associations, and results are presented. (24 ref) 

11624. Gilbert, Michael M. & Koepke, Hans Н. (U. 
Miami, Medical School) Relief of musculoskeletal and 
associated psychopathological symptoms with mepro- 
bamate and aspirin: A controlled study. Current Thera- 
peutic Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 15(11), 820-832.—Con- 
ducted a double-blind clinical trial of aspirin, meproba- 
mate, a combination of both agents, and placebo in 118 
Outpatients suffering from musculoskeletal symptoms 
associated with anxiety, tension, and apprehension. Data 
were analyzed by 2 X 2 factorial analysis, testing for 
Main drug effects and drug interaction. Administration 
of aspirin significantly reduced pain. For Ss who 
received meprobamate, pain also was relieved but toa 
lesser extent. Aspirin exerted no effect on anxiety in 
Contrast to the significant effect of meprobamate. The 
Combination of meprobamate and aspirin, however, 
always demonstrated the greatest improvement in both 
musculoskeletal and psychopathological symptoms. This 
Clinical response to the combination appears to be the 
Tesult of additive effects, since interaction tests indicate 
that the actions of aspirin and meprobamate were 
Produced independently of each other.—Journal 
abstract, 

11625. Glassman, Alexander H.; Hurwic, Maria J. & 
Perel, James M. (New York State Psychiatric Inst, New 
York) Plasma binding of impramine and clinical 
Outcome. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 130(12), 1367-1369.—Found that the fraction of 
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imipramine that remained unbound to the plasma 
protein in 26 depressed patients varied significantly from 
1 S to another. A possible explanation for the discrepan- 
cies that have been found in studies that have attempted 
to correlate plasma levels of antidepressant drugs and 
clinical outcome is provided by the results. (18 ref) 
11626. Grabowski, Stanislaw W. (Ellisville State 
School, Miss.) Safety and effectiveness of haloperidol 
for mentally retarded behaviorally disordered and 
hyperkinetic patients. Current Therapeutic Research, _ 
1973(Nov), Vol. 15(11), 856-861.—Transferred to halo- _ 
peridol therapy 148 mentally retarded patients with 
symptoms unresponsive to all previous psychotropic 
medications. Prophylactic benztropine mesylate was 
incorporated into the treatment regimen to preclude 
extrapyramidal reactions. Hyperkinesis was reduced, and 
marked improvement was achieved in social behavior, _ 
attention, and concentration, integrative skills, behavior, _ 
and emotion. No improvement was achieved in speech 
or communications. Clinical laboratory values remained 
within normal limits. Based on these observations, 
haloperidol appears to be the safest and most effective 
chemotherapeutic agent presently available for the о 
treatment of emotionally disturbed and/or hyperkinetic _ 
mentally retarded patients.—Journal abstract. ; 
11627. Henriksen, J. D. (European Bloc of Interna- 
tional Commission for the Prevention of Alcoholism, St. 
Albans, England) [The Battle Creek program for 
treatment of alcoholism.] (Fren)  Toxicomanies, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 5(4), 345-355.— Describes the multidisci- 
plinary approach to treating alcoholics and other drug 
addicts at the Battle Creek Rehabilitation Institute in 
Michigan. The essentially educational program lasts 2 
wks and uses courses, films, tapes, individual interviews, 
and group discussion. After a single session about 20% of 
alcoholics discontinue drinking, while the figure ap- 
proaches 60% after a 2nd or 3rd session. (French 
summa English summary. UM 
Gh remit, M. Z. а Chaudhry, Z. A. (Victoria 
Union Hosp., Psychiatric Centre, Prince Albert, Saska- 
toon, Canada) Single versus divided daily dose of 
trimipramine in the treatment of depressive illness. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 
1142-1144.—Administered either a single daily dose or a 
divided daily dose of trimipramine on a random basis to 
56 depressed patients. Results show several advantages 
for the use of a single daily dose: a trend toward better 
therapeutic improvement, а significant decrease in the 
side effects of insomnia and fatigue, and more regular 
consumption of the medication. (15 ref)—Journal 
tract. 
ates} Janowsky, David S.; El-Yousef, M. Khaled; 
Davis, John М. & Sekerke, Н. Joseph. (U. California, 
Medical School, San Diego) sje cm es 
physostigmine and methylphenidate in man. Ате! 
Journal y Psychiatry, 1973(0ес), Vol. 130(12) 
1370-1376.—Examined the antagonistic effects of phy- 
sostigmine, a centrally acting acetylcholinesterase inhib- 
itor, and methylphenidate, an amphetamine-like stimu- 
lant, on 12 manic and 24 schizophrenic patients. In both 
groups, physostigmine increased behavioral inhibition 
and decreased behavioral activation; Ss displayed 
symptoms that are characteristic of psychomotor inhib- 
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їйоп. Methylphenidate had the opposite effect of 
increasing activation and decreasing inhibition. Treat- 
ment with each drug antagonized the effects of the other. 


In the schizophrenic Ss physostigmine prevented and 


E 


reversed the methylphenidate-induced symptoms of 


-psychosis. In manic Ss physostigmine decreased and 


methylphenidate increased manic symptoms. (28 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11630. Johnson, D. A. (Crumpsall Hosp., Manchester, 
England) The side-effects of fluphenazine decanoate. 


British Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), 


519-522.—Follow-up for 15 mo showed that side effects 
in schizophrenics were dose-dependent. In 7/ of patients 
the unwanted effects could be abolished by manipulating 
the dose regime, without any loss of therapeutic 
effectiveness.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11631. Kaufman, Edward. (New York City Prisons, N. 
Y.) Methadone and/or ex-addict therapy: Are they a 
"cure" for heroin addiction? Contemporary Drug Prob- 
lems, 1972(Spr), Vol. 1(2, 207-223 Discusses the 
effectiveness of methadone and/or ex-addict therapy in 


_ treating heroin addiction. Most ex-addict programs 


emphasize reward and punishment Systems. A common 
tool is to ask the addicts to act “as if” they were the men 
they want to be. The following success rates have been 
claimed for therapeutic communities: Daytop 92%, 
Synanon 90%, Phoenix House 57%, Odyssey House 
71.5%, and Reality House 66%. Methadone maintenance 
programs have 3 phases: (a) The patient is detoxified 
Írom heroin and stabilized 


г. and theft to support that 
addiction should be considered a Success for the length 


of time that he is able to maintain this improv. 5 
ref)—C. Kokkinis. POSER i 
11632. Kellner, Robert. (U. New Mexico) Chlordiaze- 
poxide in depressive neurosis: An open label cross-over 
Study with amitriptyline. Canadian Psychiatric Associa- 
tion Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 18(5), 393-398.—Treated 65 
depressed. outpatients, with treatment changed only in 
those patients in whom the Tesponse to the Ist medica- 
tion (chlordiazepoxide) was inadequate. Global rating 
(Symptom Rating Test) and self-rating scales were 
compounded into a rating of treatment preference. For 
the group as a whole chlordiazepoxide appeared to be 
more effective than amitriptyline. Patients who respond- 
ed to treatment with chlordiazepoxide tended to show 
Teactivity, symptoms of anxiety or tension, and were not 
retarded. Chlordiazepoxide appeared to be more effec- 
live in patients who were initially diagnosed as sufferin; 
from exogenous depressions, whereas amitriptyline 
appeared to be more effective in those with endogenous 
depressions. Findings suggest that in a large proportion 
of depressed patients it is possible to predict from their 
clinical features which class of psychotropic drugs is 
likely to be more effective. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 
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11633. Kendel, K., et al. (U. Freiburg, Neurological 
Clinic, Div. of Neurophysiology, W. Germany) [Influ- 
ence of L-DOPA on night sleep in parkinsonian patients,] 
(Germ) Archiv für Psychiatrie und Nervenkrankheiten, 
1972, Vol. 216(1), 82-100.—Used polygraphic EEG. 
recordings and the EEG interval spectrum analyzation 
technique of J. F. Tónnies to study the effect of levodopa 
on the sleep of 24 47-72 yr olds with Parkinson's disease. 
40 recordings of night sleep showed that Ss often 
suffered from increased and prolonged waking periods, 
reduction of both REM and deep sleep, and disruption 
of the sleep sequence. 40 additional recordings showed 
that levodopa had favorable effects on both night sleep 
and motor symptoms. Improved rigor and akinesia were 
accompanied by a decrease of waking periods, and 
increase of synchronized and REM sleep, and a 
normalized stage sequence. Ss with little or no clinical 
improvement after treatment with levodopa also failed to 
show an improvement of night sleep but acquired a 
longer REM stage latency. The objective data agreed 
with the Ss' subjective rating of their own improvement. 
An increase of REM latency was considered to be a 
specific effect of levodopa. Increased REM latency was 
accompanied by a decrease of paradoxical sleep in the 
Ist и of the night, and an REM rebound in the 2nd ГА 
night. This finding was statistically significant only in Ss 
with minor clinical improvement. Later recordings 
suggest that the influence of levodopa on REM sleep and 
sleep sequence is subject to adaptation. (30 ref)—English 
abstract. 

11634. Kerry, R. J.; Jenner, F. A. & Pearson, I. B. 
(Northern General Hosp., Sheffield, England) A double 
blind cross over comparison of RO 5-3350, bromazep- 
am, diazepam (valium) and chlordiazepoxide (librium) 
in the treatment of neurotic anxiety. Psychosomatics, 
1972(Mar), Vol. 13(2), 122-124.—Patients with anxiety 
symptoms resistant to treatment with tranquilizers 
normally available were given RO 5-3350 (bromazepam), 
a new drug of the benzodiazepine group, for extended 
periods of time. Encouraging results were obtained, and 
it was decided to proceed with a double-blind crossover 
trial against chlordiazepoxide and diazepam in order to 
provide a firm basis for the comparison of these drugs. 55 
were the first 36 patients attending the outpatient 
departments suffering from neurotic anxiety. Mean ages 
were 33 yrs for females and 34 yrs for males. Une 
extended treatment with RO 5-3350, 6 patients Тро 
ей well, 3 responded very well, and this was the Ist m 
effective treatment that they had received. In the 
comparison, when the drug of Ist preference i 
considered it was found that 16 patients preferred RO е 
3350, compared with 10 preferring diazepam and e 
preferring chlordiazepoxide. It is concluded that Rr 
3350 is effective in reducing anxiety in neurotic patients. 
—4. M. Berg. is 

11635. Kolton, Marilyn. (U. Michigan) The human 
tic treatment philosophy of innovative drug POET 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1 СУ 
47-S6.—Suggests that innovative drug treatment р : 
Brams share a humanistic orientation that inclu ES 
avoidance of labeling participants as sick, definition T 
needs by individual clients, acknowledgement of Ws 
lys share in responsibility for individual difficulties, 
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rejection of standard treatment techniques, task-related 
growth, and therapists who can express love and relate 
honestly. 

11636. Kotin, Joel; Post, Robert M. & Goodwin, 
Frederick K. (U. California, Irvine) Drug treatment of 
depressed patients referred for hospitalization. Ameri- 
can Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 
1139-1141.—Investigated the clinical impression that 
many depressed patients are admitted to hospitals 
without having received adequate drug treatment as 
outpatients. This notion was confirmed in a study of 51 
19-74 yr old depressed patients. Of these, only 20% had 
received proper drug treatment before referral. A larger 
study of the actual patterns of drug prescription is 
proposed to seek the causes of inadequate treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

11637. Kristjansen, P., et al. (Sct. Hans Hosp., 
Roskilde, Denmark) Clinical experience with 19,552 
RP. in Nordic countries: Report of a multicentre 
investigation. Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, 
Suppl. 246, 42-47.—Reports results of a multicenter 
open trial of pipotiazine palmitate administered at fixed 
intervals of 4 wks to schizophrenic inpatients and 
outpatients in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Finland 
(N =165). Clinical assessment and rating scales were 
used to judge results. 135 Ss completed the study, and 
obtained side-effects were mainly of the extrapyramidal 
type. The long duration of effect was particularly useful 
in the outpatient group because it allowed less frequent 
clinic visits. The outpatients also obtained the highest 
improvement rate (76%).—Journal abstract. 

11638. Krueger, G. A. Use of lorazepam in treating 
patients with neurotic and somatized psychovegetative 
Symptoms. Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Dec), 
Vol.15(12),907-914.— Treated 212 patients with neurotic 
anxiety or somatized psychovegetative states with 1 or 
2 mg/day of lorazepam for 4-6 wks. The therapeutic 
Tesponse to lorazepam was excellent; 193 Ss (91%) had 
g00d or very good results. Side effects were minimal and 
easily managed. Extensive laboratory tests did not reveal 
апу clinically significant changes in Ss with a history of 
liver, kidney, or endocrine disease. Most Ss were treated 
concomitantly with other types of medication for their 
Physical conditions; however, no incompatibility with 
lorazepam was noted.—Journal abstract. 

г 11639. Kudo, Yoshio. (Osaka Keisatsu Hosp., Japan) 
double-blind comparison of pimozide with carpipra- 
mine in schizophrenic patients. Acta Psychiatrica Belgi- 
са, 1972(Nov), Vol. 72(6), 685-697.—Studied 56 hospital- 
Wed schizophrenic patients who in matched groups and 
Under double-blind conditions were treated either with 
олче or with carpipramine. Improvement and side 
td Were judged on separate rating scales. Results 
(F W no ‘significant differences between the 2 drugs. 
rench, Dutch, German, Italian & Spanish summaries) 
—E. Coché 
VOTE Lacny, J. (Saskatchewan Training School, 
dies Jaw, Canada) Mesoridazine in the care of 
E pe mentally retarded patients. Canadian Psychi- 
HE ssociation Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 18(5), 389-391. 
pH ministered mesoridazine to 23 male and 22 female 
E ntal retardates (mean age 24.1 yrs) to evaluate the 
"B's effectiveness in comparison with other previously 
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used psychotropic drugs. Results indicate that mesorida- 
zine is effective in the control of some aspects of 
disturbed behavior in severely retarded patients. 

11641. Lake, C. Raymond & Fann, William E. (Duke 
U., Medical Center) Possible potentiation of haloperidol 
neurotoxicity in acute hyperthyroidism. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 1973(Nov), Vol. 123(576), 523-525.—Re- 
ports the case of a 54-yr-old Negro male demonstrating 
RC neurotoxic rigidity apparently due to haloperi- 

lol. 

11642. Lalanne, J. & Bouttier, S. (Psychiatric Hosp. of 
St. Jean-de-Dieu, Lehon-Dinan, France) [Side effects 
induced by psychotropic medications and dihydroergo- 
tamine correction.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, 
Vol. 4(3), 529-537.—Studied mental troubles induced by 
use of psychotropic medications. Ss were 1,200 patients 
in a psychiatric hospital. The study included use of tests 
with orthostatism. Crampton's test and Shellong’s test - 
were applied. The Ist consisted of measuring the pulse of — 
an S who had been lying down for 10 min and again after _ 
the S had been standing for | min. The 2nd test required 
the S to lie down for a minimum of 20 min. Results _ 
indicate that 120 drops/day of the drug suffices for 
returning the Ss to normality. Other areas researched _ 
include the hepato-bilary effect, using 20 Ss; salivary 
problems, using 50 patients; and neurolepsy, using 50 Ss. _ 
It was found that in all cases, improvements induced by 
the medicine persisted if the medicine was given on a 
continuing basis. (23 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

11643. Lindholm, Halvar & Ljungberg, Lennart. - 
(Beckomberga Hosp., Clinic К II, Bromma, Sweden) 
Comparison of conventional neuroleptic therapy with 
depot neuroleptics: An attempt at economic evaluation, _ 
Acta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Suppl. 246, 52-63, 
—Reports results of a study with 228 schizophrenic 
inpatients in which conventional (neuroleptic and ; 
somatic) medicines were compared with a long-acting 
neuroleptic (perphenazine enanthate) in terms of time 
and money expenditures. Over a 24-hr period, Ss who 
received the neuroleptic (n — 80) consumed 340 tablets, 
whereas Ss given conventional medication required 2,272 
tablets. During 1 wk, 120 nursing hrs were spent in the 
distribution of medicines while the total time for the 
administration of an injection of perphenazine was A 
min. Over a 4-wk period the clinic’s total cost for 
medicines, including administration, was over 4 times 
higher than that of conventional neuroleptic therapy. It 
is concluded that when recommended doses and dose 
intervals are used, perphenazine enanthate should 
produce a saving in the treatment of schizophrenic 
inpatients compared to conventional neuroleptic thera- 
ру. (17 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11644. Loranger, Armand W., et al. (Cornell U., 
Medical School) Parkinsonism, L-dopa, and intelli- 
gence. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
130(12), 1386-1389.—Observed ап improvement in 
intellectual functioning of 24 parkinsonism patients 
during the Ist yr of treatment with levodopa. Upon 
reexamining Ss after 30 mo of treatment, however, it was 
found that most Ss did not maintain this improvement. It 
is suggested that the reasons for the decline involve the 
waning influence of levodopa, the onset or progression of 
intellectual impairment common to parkinsonism and 
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“the normal aging process, and the impact of other 
- physical illnesses. (19 ref)—Journal abstract. Je 
11645. Luyckx, A. (Catholic U. Louvain, Psychiatric 
Service, Belgium) [Clinical experiment with a long- 


E acting neuroleptic: Fluspirilene (R 6218).] (Fren) Acta 
- Psychiatrica Belgica, 1972(Nov), Vol. 72(6), 748-755.—31 


patients were treated with fluspirilene, a long-acting 
neuroleptic. It proved to be most effective in incipient 
and in autistic schizophrenics. Side effects were frequent 
but benign. (English, Dutch, German, Italian, & Spanish 
- summaries)—£. Coché 
| 11646. Lyon, Waldo B. (Youth Guidance Center, 
- Framingham, Mass.) Drug rehabilitation: Does it belong 
in the state hospital or in the self-help program? 
_ Psychiatric Opinion, 1973(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 39-42.—Pres- 
_ ents the case history of a white male drug addict who, 
. after several stays in a mental hospital and jail, 
apparently derived some benefit from a self-help drug 
- treatment program. 
11647. McCabe, О. Lee; Savage, Charles; Kurland, 
Albert & Unger, Sanford. (Maryland Psychiatric Re- 
search Center, Baltimore) Psychedelic [LSD] therapy of 
neurotic disorders: Short term effects. Journal of 
Psychedelic Drugs, 1972(Fal), Vol. 5(1), 18-28.—Com- 
pared the short-term effects of 1 low-dose LSD (50 ug) 
exposure, 1 high-dose LSD (350 ug) exposure, and 
conventional group therapy. 54 female and 31 male 
patients (mean age 32.9 yrs) with neurotic disorders 
completed the MMPI, the Eysenck Personality Invento- 
; and the Personal Orientation Inventory before 
treatment and 5—7 days after treatment (approximately 
6-8 wks after initial assessment). АП forms of treatment 
_ resulted in decreased EPI Neuroticism scores and MMPI 
= Scores on depression, obsessive-compulsive behavior, 
_ schizoid and schizophrenic behavior, social withdrawal 
апа alienation, and anxiety. Increased scores were found 
_ оп POI self-actualization and MMPI еро strength. 
1 therapy Broups indicated 
Breater improvement for the LSD groups, 
Broup. Limitations in the 


ith 


11648. McClure, D. J.: Low, G. L. & Gent, M 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Clomipramine 
HCL: A double-blind study of a new antidepressant 

Canadian Association 


the Sth, 10th, 15th, 22nd, and 44th day after treatment 
commenced. Clomipramine HCL was found to be as 
ffective as imipramine in the treatment of depression, 
nd it also showed similar anxiolytic properties. There 
ere no significant changes in the laboratory tests 
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carried out before and after the treatment Program was 
completed in both treatment groups. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 

11649. Mellinkoff, Sherman M. (U. California, Medi- 
cal School, Los Angeles) Chemical intervention, Scientif- 
ic American, 1973(Sep), Vol. 229(3), 102-1 12.—Examines 
the benefits and dangers associated with chemotherapy, 
Included are discussions of chemical intervention via 
dietary adjustments, immunization, hormones, antibiot- 
ics, mood-altering agents, and drugs affecting blood 
circulation. Tables indicate (a) vitamins required by man 
and effects of deficiency and excesses of each; (b) 
diseases for which immunization is possible; (c) major 
hormones, glands that secrete them, and their effects; (d) 
antimicrobial drugs and conditions for which they are 
prescribed; and (e) drugs affecting the nervous system, 
indications, and adverse reactions.—P. Tolin. 

11650. Mercés de Mello, Maria L.; Moreira Dini, Raúl 
& Monteiro, Maria H. (Sobral Cid Hosp., Coimbra, 
Portugal) [Some reflections concerning the treatment 
and support of the alcoholic.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 
1972(Jul), Vol. 5(3), 243-253.— Describes experiences in 
treating alcoholic patients over an 8-yr period. The 
usefulness of psychotherapeutic approaches to treat- 
ment, as opposed to therapies requiring medication, and 
the role of posttreatment influences in continued 
abstinence are discussed. (French & English summaries) 
—R. L. Cook. 

11651. Miletto, G. (Autonomous Psychiatric Hosp., 
Service of Encephalography, Aix-en-Province, France) 
[Psychiatrical use of doxepin: Large doses: Long term 
treatment.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 44), 
805-808.—Discusses the use of doxepin in psychiatric 
therapy. 60 17-80 yr old patients exhibiting depressive 
symptoms were treated either in an endogenous fashion 
or with neuropaths. Results were generally favorable in 
the case of melancholy and in the case of various уре 
Of depression, but not so favorable in the cases О 
depressive states stemming from character disorders or 
from hysteria.—C. Kokkinis. А ‘ 

11652. Naranjo, Claudio. The healing journey: New 
approaches to consciousness. New York, | 
Pantheon, 1973. xx, 235 p. $6.95.— Discusses the i б 
methylene-dioxy-amphetamine (MDA), jme 
methylene dioxyphenyl isopropylamine (MMDA) i A 
maline, and ibogaine in combination with psychot p 7 
ру. Since these drugs are not psychotomimetic, 1 d 
thought that they accelerate the analytic proces aue 
allow a patient to see through to the problems that һа 
made him ill. dical 

11653. Newman, Robert G. (U. Rochester, Me il ed 
School) Special problems of government-contr? 
methadone maintenance programs. Contemporary e 
Problems, 1972(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 183-190- Disa 
problems involved when the government x is 
health care services for the treatment of narcotic ad s А 
It is contended that methadone maintenance pd iat a 
departure from the usual role of public health €: 3 E 
Often a health treatment program benefits EU etha- 
whole at the expense of the individual treated. er 
done maintenance as a treatment modality for he ex 
addicts has been effective for those undergoing. o 
ment voluntarily. The desirability and feasibility 
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compulsory treatment are in doubt. Forcing an individu- 
al into medical treatment also raises serious ethical 
uestions.—C. Kokkinis. 

11654. Pauget, J. D. (St. George Psychiatric Hosp., 
Bourg-en-Bresse, France) [Treatment with dihydroergo- 
tamine Sandoz side-effects of psychotropes.] (Fren) 
Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(4), 821-829.—Dis- 
cusses the treatment of side effects of psychotropes. 
Medications currently used in psychiatry are psycholep- 
tics, including hypnotics, thymoleptics, and tranquilizers; 
and psychoanaleptics, including psychotonics and anti- 
depressants. A total of 75 clinical observations were 
made of male and female patients. The secondary effects 
of the medications administered were grouped as 
cardiovascular and atropinic troubles. Results are given 
in tabular form. It is concluded that a minimum of 30 
drops of dihydroergotamine administered 3 times/day 
must be given to Ss in order to alleviate the secondary 
effects of psychotropes.—C. Kokkinis. 

11655. Pérez de Francisco, C., et al. (National Inst. of 
Neurology, Mexico City, Mexico) [Clinical experiment 
with a prolonged action neuroleptic (fluspirilene).] 
(Span) Actas Luso-Espanolas de Neurologia y Psiquiatria, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 30(3), 123-128.—Reports results obtained 
with prolonged treatment with fluspirilene of 29 patients 
in the Psychiatric Department in the Mexican National 
Institute of Neurology. A few methodological possibili- 
ties to enrich the optimal weekly dose are discussed. 
Results indicate that fluspirilene is a real advancement in 
long action neuroleptic treatments due to the absence of 
side effects and its easy application —Journal summary. 

11656. Pinelli, P.; Pinto, F. & Mazza, S. (Catholic U. 
Rome, Clinic of Mental & Nervous Diseases, Italy) 
Defensive syndromes and L-dopa treatment in parkinso- 
nian patients. Archivio di Psicologia Neurologia e Psichi- 
atria, 1971(Sep), Vol. 32(5), 414-426.—Compared clini- 
cal and electromyographic evaluation of levodopa in 
depressed parkinsonian patients with Hamilton’s Rating 
Scale for Depression. Results of treatment are inconsis- 
tent with some patients showing improvement in depres- 
sion, while others with no evident history of depression 
showed depressive symptoms. No relation between 
neurological and depressive symptoms was found.—L. 
L'Abate. 7 

11657. Prange, Arthur Ј., et al. (О. North Carolina, 
Medical School, Chapel Hill) Thyroid-imipramine clini- 
cal and chemical interaction: Evidence for a receptor 
deficit in depression. Journal of Psychiatric Research, 
1972(Sep), Vol. 9(3), 187-205.—Collected and assayed 
urine for various amines and metabolites for 10 normal 
Women who were given imipramine (IMP) plus placebo 
(Р) or IMP plus triiodothyronine (T3), and for 12 

epressed women who were given IMP plus P or IMP 

plus thyroid stimulating hormone (TSH). Ages ranged 
from 20-60. In normal Ss (a) the excretion rates of 
Doremetanephrine (NMN), 3-methoxy-4-hydroxyphenyl- 
glycol (MHPG), and vanilmandelic acid (VMA) were 
diminished; (b) the excretion of tryptamine (TA) 
increased, and, (c) the addition of T3 to IMP increased 
the excretion of 5-hydroxy-indoleacetic acid (5-НІАА). 
In depressed Ss (a) pretreatment excretion rates кес 
Normal for all substances except a slight increase о! 

А and a great increase of 5-НІАА; (b) treatments 
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(IMP + Р or IMP + TSH) tended to increase ехсге- | 
tion of NMN, MHPG and VMA tended to diminish; (c) | 
TA increased consistently and 5-HIAA rose when TSH 
was added to IMP; (d) IMP + TSH patients improved | 
faster than IMP + P patients; and, (e) TSH accelerated 
the onset of 5-HIAA elevation. The data suggest that in 
some depressed patients there may exist a deficit in 
aminergic receptor sensitivity. The postulated deficit. 
appears to be compensated in the periphery but not in 
the brain. Even when receptor sensitivity is normal, an 
induced increment as produced by adjunctive hormone | 
treatment may contribute to recovery. (57 ref.)]—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

11658. Ray, І. (О. Saskatchewan Hosp., Saskatoon, Ifi 
Canada) Combinations of antidepressant drugs in the jf} 
treatment of depressive illness. Canadian Psychiatric W 
Association Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 18(5) 399-402. 
—Presents a 15-mo retrospective evaluation of 73 Ш 
inpatients and 11 outpatients, aged 16-76, who were jj 
treated with modified sleep, combined antidepressant |f. 
drugs (e.g., phenelzine, amitriptyline, diazepam) and | 
ECT. Every patient had treatment with psychotropic 
drugs prior to referral to the Yorkton Psychiatric Centre. 
Side effects encountered during the treatment were || 
minimal. Concomitant ECT was also used with com- | 
bined antidepressant drugs, and recovery of all patients И 
from anesthesia during ECT was uneventful. Results of J| 
treatment on global assessment showed considerable ju 
improvement in 52 patients, 30 improved, and no change | 
in 2 patients. The average stay in hospital was 19.5 days. 
(French summary) (16 ref)—Journal summary. | 

11659. Reynijens, A. M. (Janssen Pharmaceutica, 
Beerse, Belgium) A series of multicentric pilot trials wit! 
pimozide in psychiatric practice: 11. Pimozide in t 1 
treatment of stress-induced psychic and functiond 
disorders. Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1972(Nov), Vols 
72(6), 671-676.—Conducted a pilot study on the effec- 
tiveness of pimozide in emotional disturbances seen as 
reactions to stress. 62 patients were treated with 
pimozide for 4 wks. Marked improvement was noted 
both on the Hamilton Rating Scale for Anxiety and on | 
ratings of social and occupational performance which || 
had been administered before and after treatment. | 
(French, Dutch, German, Italian & Spanish summaries) || 
—E. Coché 3 | 

11660. Reyntjens, А. M. (Janssen Pharmaceutica, 
Beerse, Belgium) A series of multicentric pilot trials with 
pimozide in psychiatric practice: Il. Pimozide in the 
treatment of behavioural disorders in childhood and 
adolescence. Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1972(Nov), Vol. 
72(6), 662-670.—55 children with a diagnosis of beha- 
vioral disorder of childhood were treated with pimozide. 
Marked improvement was noted using a 24-item rating 
scale listing various symptoms descriptive of these 
behavior disorders. Rating scales were administered at 
the beginning of treatment, after 1 mo and after 2 mo. 
An overall rating of progress and a rating of home and 
school behavior also showed improvement. (French, 
Dutch, German, Italian, & Spanish summaries)—E. 
Coché 

11661. Reyntjens, А. M. (Janssen Pharmaceutica, 
Beerse, Belgium) A series of multicentric pilot trials with 
pimozide in psychiatric practice: 1. Pimozide in the 
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1 of personality disorders. Acta Psychiatrica 
ica, 1972(Nov), Vol. 72(6), 653-661.—120 outpa- 
nts all diagnosed as personality disorders although of 
different types, were treated with pimozide. Ss were rated 
a 39-item rating scale of symptoms at the beginning 
of treatment, after 1 mo, and after 2 mo. Significant 
mprovement occurred in all of the 39 items as well as in 
n overall improvement rating and in judgments of the 
patients’ social, familial, and vocational adjustment. 
| (French, Dutch, German, Italian, & Spanish summaries) 
ye. Coché 
' 11662. Rickels, Karl, et al. (U. Pennsylvania) Amitrip- 
tyline, diazepam, and phenobarbital sodium in de- 
outpatients. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
| Disease, 1973(Dec), Vol. 157(6), 442-451.—Investigated 
| Whether the frequently claimed antidepressant effects of 
| amitriptyline, diazepam, and phenobarbital are specific 
| for these agents or simply the result of their sedative 
| effects. 138 nonpsychotic depressed outpatients treated 
in general practice, private psychiatric practice, or a 
іа(гіс clinic, responded as well to the primarily 
dating phenobarbital sodium (120 mg/day) as to either 
epam (20 mg/day) or amitriptyline (100 mg/day), as 
sed by the Hamilton Depression Rating Scale, a 
pom checklist, physician questionnaire, and 
а improvement rating. Results suggest that 
“Antidepressant effects may be largely explained by 
| sedative effects. Drug differences in attrition rates, 
р deviation, and side effects were not significant. 
| All 3 drugs, however, produced relatively high improve- 
| ment rates over the 4-6 wk program. (15 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 
11663. Rickels, Karl, et al. (U. Pennsylvania, Psycho- 
Research Unit) Iprindole and imipramine 
| depressed out-patients. British Journal 
| of D 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 329-339. — Re- 
that both iprindole and imipramine produced a 
level of clinical оиз over а 6-wk period 
ith 100 depressed Id anxious-depressed clinic and 
- general practice outpatients. Highly significant drug vs 
anxiety interaction effects may have been due to 
_ differential tolerance of dizziness, weakness, and drowsi- 
| ness side effects, As previously observed, general practice 
rait improved more than clinic patients.—R.. L. 


therapy in parkinsonism. Journal о Nervous & 

b 73(Dec), Vol. 157(6), 452-464.—Re- 

ports 4 related studies of independent-equated groups of 
patients with Parkinson's disease which com the 
effects of long-(more than2 yrs)and short-range (lessthan 


2 yrs) treatment with levodopa. A total of 355 patients 


served as Ss; in Studies 1,2, and 4, short- and lon -term 
groups were compared with control patients vio had 
not yet received levodopa therapy (n 715-40 Ss/group). 
In Study 3 short, intermediate, and - term groups, 
having mean treatment histories of 0.2, 24.9, ed 
31.5 mo, respectively, were compared with a control 
group. A battery of psychological tests, including the 
MMPI D and K scales, WAIS, Bender Gestalt Test, and 
critical flicker frequency, assessed treatment effects. 
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ы. 
Longer range Ss tended to maintain earlier increments in 
cognitive-perceptual functions; however, significant 


worsening of subjectively perceived depression was 
noted, as compared with the I-yr treatment. Effects were 
independent of age, sex, and length or severity of illness, 
It is suggested that this increased depression is largely 
psychogenic in nature and related to life event variables 
(e.g, failure of the drug to cure the disease or continuing 
need for medical treatment). (48 ref)—Journal abstract, 

11665. Rothstein, Emil. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Alcoholism Unit, Brockton, Mass.) Prevention of 
alcohol withdrawal seizures: The roles of diphenylhy- 
dantoin and chlordiazepoxide. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Dec), Vol. 130(12), 1381-1382.—Treat- 
ed 200 patients with histories of chronic alcoholism and 
recent bouts of heavy and uncontrolled drinking for 
alcohol withdrawal symptoms through the use of 
chlordiazepoxide and thiamine. 100 of the Ss, chosen at 
random, also received diphenylhydantoin. No withdraw- 
al seizures occurred in either group, nor were any other 
differences observed. Ss with a history of previous 
withdrawal seizures were included in both treatment 
groups. It is suggested that when adequate doses of 
chlordiazepoxide and thiamine are used during alcohol 
withdrawal, no additional anticonvulsant drug is needed 
to prevent seizures.—Journal abstract. 

11666. Rumeau, J. C. (J. Besse Professional Medical 
Inst., Lavaur, France) [Study of the psychostimulative 
action of Debrumyl in adolescents.] (Fren) Psychologie 
Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(5), 1001—1004.—Administered 
Debrumyl to 46 adolescents undergoing treatment in à 
specialized institution. The drug was effective in treating 
depressive syndromes, scholastic difficulties related to 
inability to adapt, memory lapses, and neuroleptics. 

11667. Salomon, C.; Maitre, A.; Pelat, J. & Wolf, R. 
(Neuropsychiatric Clinic, Grenoble, France) [Clinical 
survey of arginine aspartate in secondary sexual 
impotence.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 43), 
541-559.—Surveys effects of arginine aspartate (Sarge- 
Nor) in treating secondary sexual impotence. Ss were 58 
patients complaining of total or partial impotence 
occurring during the latter stages of alcoholic disintoxi- 
cation or during the course of psychotic or neurotic 
Phenomena. The clinical experimentation was started 
with the marketed drug and then continued, as a double- 
blind trial, with 2 identical preparations, 1 of which was 
a placebo. The trial as a whole induced the Es to рай 
the shock-treatment (6 ampules daily) over a репо 
4-6 wks, followed by a maintenance treatment ( 
ampules daily) for an equivalent period. (25 
—English summary. N- 

11668. Salvesen, Christen. (U. Bergen, рус 
Inst, Neevengarden Hosp., Norway) 
depot Жекабай їп " after-care department. Aci@ 
Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Suppl. 246, 26-31—Pre. 
vious studies indicate that multiple medication an 
frequent dosages encourage drug deviation among 
Psychiatric outpatients. A hospital outpatient Le. 
program for chronic psychotics is described in which je 
problem is alleviated by using long-acting injecta n 
neuroleptics in combination with therapy and ho! 
Visits. 
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11669. San Francisco Committee on Crime; Samuels, 
Howard & Hochstedler, Rowen M. Heroin maintenance. 
Contemporary Drug Problems, 1972(Sum), Vol. 1(3), 
517-560.—Covers іп 3 related articles the controversial 
possibility of the establishment of a federal heroin 
maintenance program. Topics examined include - 
sion and sale of heroin, use, treatment and rehabilitation, 
addiction as a "disease," outpatient statistics, the 
California Rehabilitation Program (CRC), the failure of 
CRC rehabilitation, the prospect of addicts under care, 
the supervised dispensation of heroin to addicts in New 
York City, medical aspects of legal narcotism, and legal, 
political, and social aspects of legal narcotism.—C. 
Kokkinis. 

11670. SanGiovanni, Francine; Taylor, Michael A.; 
Abrams, Richard & Gaztanaga, Pedro. (New York 
Medical Coll.-Metropolitan Hosp., Center, N.Y.) Rapid 
control of psychotic excitement states with intramuscu- 
lar haloperidol. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 1155-1156.—Conducted an 
open clinical trial of high doses of intramuscularly 
administered parenteral haloperidol in the treatment of 
40 acutely excited psychotic inpatients. Preliminary 
results suggest that intramuscular haloperidol in doses up 
to 60 mg a day is safe, effective, and well tolerated in the 
management of such patients. Adverse reactions, which 
were infrequent, included extrapyramidal symptoms, 
lethargy, and, in 1 S, transient hypotension —Journal 
abstract. 

11671, Sathananthan, С. L.; Matz, R.; Thompson, Н. 
& Gershon, S. (New York U., Medical Center, Neurop- 
sychopharmacology Research Unit) Amoxapine and 
imipramine: A double-blind study in depressed patients. 
Current Therapeutic Research, 1973(Dec), Vol. 15(12), 
919-922.—Conducted baseline behavioral ratings and 
laboratory tests on 20 hospitalized psychotic depressives 
after a 4-9 day period on placebo. E were then assigned 
to 2 groups receiving amoxapine or imipramine in 
incremental doses until 300 mg/day was reached. 
Behavioral ratings and laboratory tests were repeated а! 
midterm (Day 14) and termination (Day 28) of treat- 
ment. In the imipramine group, 2 Ss showed complete 
remission of symptoms, 5 moderate improvement to а 
point at which they could be discharged, and 3 no 
Improvement. In the amoxapine group, 3 $s showed 
complete remission of symptoms, 5 moderate improve- 
ment, and 2 no response. Data indicate that Аэро 
May be a useful antidepressant agent. Limitations 0 the 
р are discussed in terms of the diagnosis and 

'erogeneous population.—S. Knapp. 

11672. Sathamenthan, Gregory; i Burton М. & 
ео Samuel.. (New York Us poe Center, 

uropsychopharmacology Кеѕеагсі nit) Response 
threshold (Sine in Poychiatric patients. Biological 
Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 70), 139-146.—Administered 

odopa to 6 nonschizophrenic psychiatric inpatients їп 

а mean maximal dose of 8.8 g/day. Hypersexuality, toxic 

i fusional state, and no behavioral heri an 
in 1 patient each; nausea, diaphoresis, palpitations, 

iritability were seen in 2 aed 2 Ss complained of 

severe insomnia. Dystonic movements of the face and 

PS were seen in 3 Ss. One S showed a return of 
Previously absent spontaneous erections. One S who 
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no history or predrug psychopathology suggestive ОЇ 
schizophrenia developed a ona Бес. өы? 
psychosis. Findings are discussed with respect to both | 
the theoretical implications of a psychosis occurring after 
levodopa administration and the far greater sensitivity to 
received the ona 


levodopa shown by schizophrenics 
in a prior study. (35 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11673. Schoolar, Joseph C.; Winburn, С. Michael & - 
Hays, J. Ray. (Texas Research Inst. of Mental Sciences, 
Houston) Rehabilitation of drug abusers: A 
ее - Дена Literature, 1973(Nov), а 

11), -330.—Emphasizes 2 aj to 1 
rehabilitation of drug venue the намете clinic of 
the Texas Research Institute of Mental Sciences which 
appear to be the reverse of conventional approaches: (a) 
most drug-involved individuals require habilitation 
rather than rehabilitation, i.e., help getting started in a 
кш, vocation rather than in returning (0 а 
previously well-adjusted state; (b) treatment and rehabil- 
itation are 2 separate aspects of the drug-abuser's 
problem, but must be handled in a ку tegrated 

am—in 1 location, interdependently, complementa: 

а with mutual support of all disciplines involved, - 
—S. L. Warren. 

11674, Schubert, Daniel S. (Case Western Reserve Us | 


system. Current : 
15(11), 862-865.— Measured saliva output, b temper- 
ature, heart rate, and blood in 4 female 
depressed patients on a psyc . 
preliminary’ period without medications, various drug 
treatments were given, but without producing 
mood changes. Lithium produced an elevation in 
temperature and saliva output. The latter returned to 
prelithium levels after 2-3 wks, but the body temperate’ 
remained elevated throughout the observation period 
4-5 wks, Hypothalamic depletion of serotonin which 
decreased firing of heat sensitive serotonergic neurones 
in the n: is suggested as а mechanism 10 
account for the temperature increase. 
increased production of aldosterone by 
suggested to account for the temporary increase in saliva 
оры inh. A. N. (McMaster U., Psychiatrie Hosp. 
1675. Singh, A. М. (Mc s Psyc! j 


in chronic 
schizophrenic Canadian Psychiatric Association 
Journal, 197X0ct), Vol. 18(5), 415-419,— Treated 2 
male and 19 female 19-64 yr old schizophrenie раа 
6-24 wks with fluspirilene as the on 
bein administered. The Katz Adjustment Vale and E. 
Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale were used to assess 
results of therapy before, during, and after fluspirilene 
administration. "аш show at 8 wks a significant 
p< 05) number of patients with- improv 
adjustment and a decrease in psychotic sym; tomatology. 
It is concluded that fluspirilene is an effective, long: 
acting injectable drug for maintenance therapy n 
schizophrenics. (French summary)—J. Bowes. E. 
11676. Somers, Н. Н. a 
speed. Brussels, Belgium: Editest, 1972. 
p—Used oscillatory hand and arm movement as an 
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dicator of psychomotor speed to study the effects of 
| neuroleptic drugs and the nature of physiological tremor 
| їп psychiatric patients. A new measurement technique 
and apparatus for use in studying movement is de- 
scribed, 
_ 11677. Soskin, Robert A. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) The use of LSD in time-limited 
| psychotherapy. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
_ 1973(Dec), Vol. 157(6), 410-419.—Assigned 21 psycho- 
somatic and 7 nonpsychotic psychiatric inpatients to 2 
Sychotherapy groups: 1 group received 5 LSD sessions 
(mean age = 42.7), and the other (mean age = 39.6) 
_ received 5 placebo drug sessions (methylphenidate and 
- chlordiazepoxide) during the course of psychotherapy. Ss 
| Мете seen 2 times/wk for 13 wks for psychotherapy 
| interviews in addition to the drug sessions. As measured 
by a battery of psychological tests and rating scales (e.g., 
| MMPI, 16 PF, Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating Scale, and 
| the California Q-Set), there were no differential effects of 
= treatment, as both groups improved to a modest extent. 
| 20 Ss were followed up after 18 mo; the few differences 
| found between groups favored the placebo Ss, who, 
| according to self-reports, were more emotionally stable, 
| conscientious, and more socially precise than the LSD 
| group. Gains in level of adjustment were maintained at 

18 mo regardless of type of treatment. It is suggested that 
LSD is of minimal value as an adjunct to clinical 
psychotherapy in treating marginally motivated and 
- psychologically unsophisticated patients. (18 ref) 

—Journal abstract. 

11678. Sroufe, L. Alan & Stewart, Mark А. (U. 
Minnesota, Inst. of Child Development) Treating prob- 
lem children with stimulant drugs. New England Journal 

. of Medicine, 1973(Aug), Vol. 289(8), 407-413.—Ques- 
| tions studies of the effects of stimulants on hyperactive 
children which do not include normal children as 
controls as well as the lack of neurologic tests to 
differentiate hyperactive-children, those with minimal 
_ brain dysfunction, and normal children. The problem of 
the atypical drug response and negative side effects is 
considered. The importance of. studying possible physio- 
logical and biochemical predictors of drug response is 
examined. The persistence of stimulant effects after 
experimental investigation and the problems of set and 
expectation in placebo use are considered. Alternative 
means of managing problem children (e.g. behavior 
modification) are presented. (77 ref)—L. Gorsey. 

„11679. Stancer, Harvey C. (Clarke Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Clinical Investigation Unit, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Yesterday, today and tommorrow: A point of view. 
— Canadian Psychiatric Association Journal, 1973(Oct), Vol. 

18(5), 371-376.—Reviews and discusses significant 
_ events of the past decade in psychopharmacology. 
. National funding to support clinical pharmacological 
_ research with appropriate peer review of all submissions 

is suggested. (38 ref) 

11680. Stephens, Richard C. & Weppner, Robert S. 
(New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Commis- 
uon New Ib Legal and illegal use of methadone: 

e year later. American Journal о Psychiati 
.1973(Dec), Vol. 130(12), 1391-1394. Note that the се 
of methadone had increased, the role of the pusher as 
Supplier of illicit methadone had declined, and other 
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suppliers had become more important 1 yr after an initial 
study. Methadone's low cost and ease of procurement is 
cited as the cause for its emergence from a substitute 
drug to a drug of choice. 

11681. Taverna, P.; Ghisoni, T. & Poggi, E. (Neurop- 
sychiatric Hosp. of Pavie Province, Voghera, Italy) [A 
controlled study of the antipsychotic activity of Dogma- 
til.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(4), 
811-818.—Presents a study on the antipsychotic activity 
of sulpiride (Dogmatil). À 28-item scale for rating the 
effectiveness of the drug was adopted, divided into 5 
sections or groups: physical conditions, cognitive func- 
tions, behavior, emotional state, and mental condition. 
Relative results for a group treated with haloperidol and 
à group treated by Dogmatil are given in tabular form. 
The symptoms most influenced by Dogmatil were 
behavior, emotional state, and mental condition. Dog- 
matil was found to be more effective than haloperidol. 
(17 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

11682. Taverna, P.; Ghisoni, T.; Poggi, E. & Sforzini, 
D. [The control of acute psychiatric symptoms in a 
hospital setting: Study of a new psychotropic agent, 
Dogmatil.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(5), 
1007-1012.—Administered sulpiride (Dogmatil) and 
haloperidol to 2 groups of 20 hospitalized acute 
psychotics. Results indicate that Dogmatil was as 
effective as haloperidol in producing overall behavioral 
change. Dogmatil was significantly more effective than 
haloperidol in the areas of activity; socialization; 
personal care; and the quantity, quality, and coherence 
of language.—C. Kokkinis. 

11683. Tresise, P. C. & Stenhouse, N. S. (Royal Perth 
Hosp., Western Australia) A clinical and statistical study 
of the phases of electroplexy. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 123(574), 319-328.—Tabu- 
lates clinical measurements of electroplexic events 
relating to clonus, respiration, and decerebrate state by 
subcategories of anesthesia. Using these relations, the 
individual medical needs may be served by selection of 
drug to attain the desired clonus duration and respirato- 
гу return.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11684. van Renynghe de Voxvrie, G. [Are the IMAO 
out-dated?] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1972(Nov), 
Vol. 72(6), 767-788.—Discusses the usefulness of MAO 
inhibitors in the treatment of depressions. Conde 
are based on experiences with over 5,000 patients. 2 
сазе histories are presented. It is concluded that ш 
dangers of МАО inhibitors have been greatly exaggerat- 
ed and can be minimized if proper precautions are taken. 
(English, Dutch, German, Italian, & Spanish summaries) 
—E. Coché B 

11685. Wasselin, M. & Lacassin, P. [Clinical trial o 
an injectable form of Dipotassium Clorazepate a 
psychiatric patients.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, 
Vol. 4(4), 773—783.— Tested 60 adult psychiatric patients 
in whom Dipotassium Clorazepate was injected d 
Anxiety and anguish were some of the major symptom 
in the Ss studied. Results may be classed as follows: ue 
good, good, mediocre, ineffective, and deleterious. Ё 
efficacity of the drug was manifest when anxiety M 
extremely apparent. The drug had only a mediocre el 21 
оп patients with hypochondria, phobias, op 
hepatitis, and cirrhosis of the liver. The drug was foun 
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to be quite effective in relieving the reactive depression 
experienced by a young patient. (49 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

11686. Zinberg, Norman E. (Clark U.) Rehabilitation 
of heroin users in Vietnam. Contemporary Drug Prob- 
lems, 1972(Spr), Vol. 1(2), 263-294.—Examines treat- 
ment programs for drug addicts in Vietnam. These 
programs have had the aim of cleaning up the troops as 
fast as possible and eliminating the drug altogether. 
Heroin users in Vietnam belong to 3 groups: (a) an 
urban type with a criminal record, (b) a middle class 
person with a record of trouble in school, and (c) a small- 
town dweller in good physical condition and represent- 
ing all ethnic groups. Special aspects of the Vietnam drug 
problem include low morale of the troops, the use of 
heroin in small groups, and the overriding tendency to 
do all things in excess. 5 programs are reviewed: (a) one 
employing а counterculture against heroin, (b) a program 
in which the troops merely go through the motions of 
rehabilitation, (c) a medical program, (d) an outpatient 
program, and (e) a penal approach. It is concluded that 
Occasional and moderate users recover, but that heavy, 
committed users do not benefit from the programs.—C. 
Kokkinis. 


Behavior & Group Therapy 


11687. Appley, Dee G. & Winder, Alvin E. (U. 
Massachusetts, Amherst) T-groups and therapy groups 
in a changing society. San Francisco, Calif.: Jossey- 
Bass, 1973. xx, 209 p. $9.50.—Describes the historical 
development of group psychotherapy and the T group. 
The importance of help-giving and help-sharing is 
discussed, and current therapeutic techniques are exam- 
ined. Issues involved in training and educating practi- 
tioners in group therapy are analyzed. 

,11688. Barlow, David H. & Agras, W. Stewart. (U. 
Mississippi, Medical School, Jackson) Fading to increase 
heterosexual responsiveness in homosexuals. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 355-366. 
—Used a fading procedure to strengthen heterosexual 
responsiveness, measured by penile responses and self- 
reports, in 3 male homosexuals. Colored slides of nude 
females were superimposed on colored slides of nude 
males. As the sexual response was emitted, the nude male 
was faded out and the nude female faded in. Heterosexu- 
àl arousal decreased when the fading procedure was 
reversed or stopped and increased once again when 
fading was resumed. Homosexual arousal remained high 
during the experiment but decreased in 2 Ss at follow-up. 
Results suggest that fading was responsible for altering 
Stimulus control of sexual arousal and that aversive 
techniques may not be necessary in the treatment of 
Sexual deviation. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11689. Bellamy, Tom & Sontag, Ed. (U. Oregon) Use 
of group contingent music to increase assembly line 
Production rates of retarded students in a simulated 
sheltered workshop. Journal of Music Therapy, 

973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 125-136.—Evaluated the utility of 
group contingencies in increasing the assembly line 
Production rates of retarded and disturbed workers in 2 
ciberiments, The effectiveness of group contingencies іп 
the eing concurrent behaviors of group members and 

utility of conjugately programed behavior conse- 
quences on production were examined. Normal public 
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school resources were used, and results demonstrate that M 
group contingent music, presented both episodically and | 
conjugately, provided an effective means of accelerating | 
the assembly line production rates of retarded students, | 
—F. O. Triggs. Д 
11690. Berges, J.; Bounes, M. & Mattos, Z. [Thoughts | 
on some problems relating to relaxatior.] (Fren) | 
Perspectives Psychiatriques, 1972(Jun), No. 37, 7-14. | 
—Discusses problems of relaxation. Topics include - 
relaxation and (a) resistance, (b) regression, (С) the body, | 
(d) instability, and (е) mental image. n 
11691. Bernstein, Douglas A. & Borkovec, Thomas D. | 
(U. Illinois) Progressive relaxation training: A manual | 
for the helping professions. Champaign, Ш: Research i 
Press, 1973. viii, 66 p. $4.25. | 
11692. Bion, W. R. Experiences in groups—and other 
papers. New York, N.Y.: Ballantine, 1974. viii, 183 p. y 
$1.65.—Presents an analysis of group structure and | 
der, and how the | 
group relates to its tasks and its members in the context 
of group therapy. 3 “basic assumption groups (ep n 
fight-or-flight groups) and ways in which they can evolve - 
into realistically task-oriented, flexible work groups are - 
discussed. (16 ref) А $ 
11693. Bricker, W. A. & Bricker, Diane D. (Осо 
Peabody Coll. for Teachers, John F. Kennedy сш р 
Research on Education & Human Development) B g 
our modification programmes. In P. Mittler i con 
Assessment for learning in the mentally handicapped: d | 
Group No. 5. Edinburgh, England: Churchill Livings АО 
1973. x, 313 p. £5.50.— Describes an du appo B 
to the diagnosis and training of the лег ү dod 
which emphasizes normalization (i.e. à CAI. ation of 
not walk should be taught to walk), the elimin: cleri 
standardized intelligence tests as classification d 
and the use of a hierarchy of behavioral сотр ifion 
for teaching certain skills. The use of bcn di 
tion techniques in motor learning, verbal learning, 
visual discrimination is considered. (20 10 ne үте 
11694. Buki, Н. & de m tot children] 
Workshop”: Psychotherapeutic сей" 073, Vol. (1), 


ren) Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liege, i 
еи ш зн ше description of brin 
ment of an 8-yr-old boy in a play group hrs vik for. 
couple-therapists. 5 boys and girls met for | de are ol 
30 meetings. Specific therapeutic techniq 
described. he б 

"1695. Byng-Hall, John. (Tavistock Cit, pen 
England) Family myths used as defen o ychology, 
family therapy. British Journal of Medica wy a fami- 
1973(Sep), Vol. 46(3), 239-250—Discusses te t0 a 
lys myths are formed and how they CO s therapy 
system of defenses used by the family in Pe family. 
"Myth" is defined as а compromise be maintained. 
members so that individual eise Bp і 
The concept of family myth provi аза and 
which to Any the КеП between individua 
family psychopathology. Examples iod 
studies are presented and the effect of family tion within 
the individual patient are considered. Po 
the family and the myth’s impact on the pgested that 
the type of treatment are discussed. It 


- n 
myths, or consensus role images, are 
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families to live together, and may be a bridge between 
- unconscious fantasy and real life events. Implications for 
- therapy are discussed. (20 ref) —L. Gorsey. 
| . 11696. Cleeland, Charles S. (U. Wisconsin Hosp., 

Madison) Behavioral technics in the modification of 
spasmodic torticollis. Neurology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 23(11), 
-.1241-1247.—Studied the effects of EMG feedback and 
- contingent cutaneous shock in 10 patients with involun- 
tary spasmodic activity of the muscles of the neck (9 
| torticollis and  retrocollis). The combination of shock 
and feedback was associated with reduced spasm 
|. frequency in the laboratory in 8 of the Ss, and sessions 
- using these conditions proved to be of therapeutic 
benefit in 6 of the Ss.—F. О. Triggs. 

11697. Cordeiro, José C. (U. Geneva, Psycho-social 
- Center, Switzerland) [Intensive group psychotherapy 
` With morphine addicts.] (Fren) Toxicomanies, 1972(Oct), 
Vol. 5(4), 357-369.— Notes the importance of consider- 
. ing biological, psychological, and social factors in 
treating drug addicts. An intensive treatment program 
used for | female and 3 male 18-20 yr old morphine 
addicts is briefly described. The program included 
methadone administration and daily group psychothera- 
р аз well as occupational and family therapy. (French & 
- English summaries)—R. L, Cook. 

11698. Counts, Robert M. Family therapy as a 

. Parameter of individual psychotherapy. Contemporary 
- Psychoanalysis, 1973(Aug), Vol. 9(4), 502-514.—Discuss- 


. necessary psychological integration, sufficient degree of 
individuation, ог autonomous functioning. The family 
Setting may lend itself more to interventions than 


1 throug servations view their mutual or 
group functioning in a different light which may result in 


11699, Dies, Robert R. (U. Group 
pist self-disclosure: ds er iri pan 


'hology, 
the бср 

: 20 Likert-t 
items designed to measure attitudes loward therapist 
self-disclosure in group Psychotherapy. With an original 
sample of 143 Ss the scale demonstrated reasonable 
internal consistency or item homogeneity. Validity data 
from 5 separate additional samples suggest that scores on 
the Group Therapist Orientation Scale related meaning- 
fully to actual behavior in a group therapy context. 
Moreover, scores on the scale were associated with 
number of years experience as a group psychotherapist, 
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involvement in encounter groups as both a leader and 
Participant, and theoretical orientation —Journal 
abstract. 

11700. Elder, S. Thomas; Ruiz, Z. Rosalba; Deabler, 
Herdis L. & Dillenkoffer, Robert L. (Louisiana State U., 
New Orleans) instrumental conditioning of diastolic 
blood pressure in essential hypertensive patients, 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 
377-382.—Compared 2 strategies for controlling high 
blood pressure in 18 23-59 yr old male hypertensive 
patients. Each strategy was derived from the instrumen- 
tal learning literature, and the aim was to treat the blood 
pressure response as an operant and determine the most 
effective conditioning procedure for manipulating it, 
Results demonstrate that Ss could be conditioned to 
lower blood pressure by 20-30% over a period as brief as 
4 days by providing an external signal and verbal praise 
contingent upon each reduction in diastolic pressure that 
met a preset criterion.—Journal abstract. 

11701. Feather, Ben W. & Rhoads, John M. (Butler 
Hosp., Providence, R.I.) Psychodynamic behavior thera- 
py: Theory and rationale. Jnternational Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 135-153.—Examines 
similarities and differences between learning theory and 
psychoanalytic theory. Results indicate some areas of 
convergence which provide the rationale for an innova- 
tive form of behavior therapy. (40 ref) 

11702. Garfinkel, Paul E.; Kline, Stephen A. & 
Stancer, Harvey C. (U. Toronto, Clarke Inst. of Psychia- 
try, Ontario, Canada) Treatment of anorexia nervosa 
using operant conditioning techniques. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1973(Dec), Vol. _157(6), 
428-433.—Describes a successful operant conditioning 
program using a variety of individualized reinforcers 
(e.g, ward privileges, special activities, and weekend 
passes) to treat 5 hospitalized 13-19 yr old female 
anorexia nervosa patients. All Ss had weight losses 
greater than 25% of body weight, morbid aversions t0 
food with conscious dietary restriction, absence of 
medical illness, and amenorrhea. Ss were initially 
observed for the Ist 7 days in the hospital, a system of 
rewards was designed for each S, and goals were set for 
daily and weekly weight gains. All Ss achieved substan- 
tial weight gains in 3-9 wks. It is emphasized that u 
program is only the initial phase in treating the disorder 
and that further treatment should be individualized to 
meet the needs of the patient. (16 ref)—Journal аб 

11703. Greenspan, Stanley I. (National Inst. 4) 
Mental Health, Lab. of Psychology, Bethesda, Md. 
Joining aspects of psychodynamic and operant learning 

International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psy 
chotherapy, 1972(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 26-49.—Discusses 
Psychodynamic theory and operant learning Ee 
which have emerged from different traditions, and wi 
have different views of behavior. These differing he. 
although causing a marked split among the purists 
each school, also highlight complementary parameters Ж 
behavior. Psychodynamic theory focuses оп the opu 
zational developmental determinants of behavior, Wi kd 
Operant learning theory focuses on the env i 
determinants of behavior. The development of a m 55 
characterized by Stage specific, superordinate pit 
and stimulus classes arising from the characteristics 
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infantile perceptions and undifferentiated response 

tterns, provides a framework in which both the 
underlying psychic organization and the controlling 
environmental stimuli can be conceptualized to interact 
together. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11704. Gunzberger, Е. [Conditioning апа 
therapeutical methods of behavior.] (Fren) Psychologie 
Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(3), 563-571.— Discusses superior 
nervous activity in the context of scientific psychology, A 
review of the work of Pavlov in the conditioning of 
behavior is presented. Methods of behavior therapy 
include negative practice, assertive training, reciprocal 
inhibition, and therapy by apprenticeship. 

11705. Kaplan, Harold 1, & Sadock, Benajamin J. 
(Eds.). (New York Medical Coll, N.Y.) Sensitivity 
through encounter and marathon. New York, N.Y.: E. 
P. Dutton, 1972. xii, 171 p. $3.95.— Presents a series of 7 
papers on the history of group psychotherapy, compari- 
sons of different types of group therapy, sensitivity and 
encounter groups, psychodrama, brief intensive ap- 
proaches to group interaction, marathon groups, and 
group therapy and the small-group field. 

11706. Kaplan, Harold L, et al. Psychotherapy, 
encounter, and sensitivity-training groups. New York 
State Journal of Medicine, 1973(Oct), Vol. 73(19), 
2369-2371.—Presents a task force report on group 
oe prepared by the New York County 

istrict Branch of the American Psychiatric Association, 
Group psychotherapy is defined and its use in a medical 
setting is described. A distinction between group 
psychotherapy and nonmedical encounter groups is 
made: group psychotherapy is composed of members 
admittedly requiring therapy, while encounter grou| 
offer instruction about psychological processes to fairly 
Well-integrated persons. The qualifications and role of 
the group leader are discussed. It is concluded that (a) 
encounter groups or sensitivity training are not medical 
forms of treatment; (b) psychiatrists participating in such 
work should be competent in small group dynamics and 
should screen all applicants carefully to eliminate the 
possibility of harmful psychological consequences; and 
(c) the same ethical standards should be observed as in 
any other aspect of medicine. Recommended minimal 
training requirements for group leaders are appended. 
=L, Gorsey. 

11707. Kling, John О. & Minogue, Ellen M. (Coll. of 
St. Teresa) Massed versus spaced sessions in systemat- 
ic desensitization. Journal of Psychology, 1973(NoV), 
Vol. 85(2), 301—303.—Notes that the data relating to the 
effects of massing treatment sessions in systematic 
desensitization is ambiguous. 18 female college students 
With spider phobias were assigned to a massed systematic 
desensitization group receiving 1 4-hr session; а spac 
group receiving 8 30-min systematic desensitization 
Sessions; or a control group receiving no systematic 
desensitization. Results indicate that both therapy 
groups were more effective in reducing fear than the 
Бн] group. However, massed was not superior to 
Paced therapy.—Author abstract. 

11708. Teas Donna M. & Landers, Daniel М. (U. 

ashington) Teacher versus peer models: Effects of 
Model's presence and performance level on motor 
behavior. Journal of Motor Behavior, 1973(Sep). Vol. 5(3), 
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129-139.—80 Sth- and 6th-grade girls from 1! classes 
observed either a teacher or a peer model (M) demon: 
Strate a motor task with either high or low performance 
ability. The effects of viewing these performances on S's 
Subsequent motor performances were examined, ч 
the observation of M, S's performance in the presence or 
absence of the observed M was investigated. Ss were 
compared to 20 controls who did not observe an M. 
Results of the М Type х M's Ability Level х M. 
Presence design indicate that controls had significantly 
lower performances than all others on all blocks of trials. 
In addition, across all trial blocks S's performances were 
enhanced subsequent to viewing a skillful teacher М. 
Upon observing M's demonstration, Ss exhibited ine 
creased matching responses and better performances in 
the presence of M. (21 ref}—Journal abstract. 

11709. Laxenaire, M. сое Clinic, 
France) [Group sleep treatment.) (Fren) М 
Médicale, 1972, Vol. 44), 737-741, Presents а and 
Schematic exposition of group therapy. 
therapy in psychiatry is not a new , аз (reat 
for it have existed for 30 yrs. 3 important points are 
elaborated: (a) Group sleep therapy requires both 
biological and psychotherapeutic means; group sue is 
limited to 7 or 8 persons; the cure takes about 3 wks, (b) 
The dynamic experience of - — Е 
adaptation, regression, tension, a 
Sleep is the principal mode of biological rest: 
Kokkinis. 

11710. Levy, J. et al (Jewish General 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Inpatients in love: yc 
therapy of two adolescents. Canadian Psychiatrie 
ation Journal, 1973(0ct), Vol. 18(5), 495-498. Decr 
2 disturbed adolescent inpatients who fell in love 

а series of conjol 


ion. Some advan 
ека ше аге discussed (French summary) 
11711. London, Perry. (U. Southern Cali 
дент Vig, 7-0, 
' 


to sustain it. Thit 
abandoning strife with 


ered to dk со 
ient" litions or 
Peneralizations from animal studies are ina 
R. S. Albin. d 
Si P Lowenstein, L. F. (Hampshire School Pe 
logical Service, Winchester, England) A -— ahb 
itionism treated by counter t 
1973(Sum), Vol. 8(30), 213-218.—Following а р 9 
observation, a case of exhibitionism was kp 
counter-conditioning and reciprocal inhibition shoes 
ating positive heterosexual fantasy and жай АШ d 
The 17-yr-old unmarried male gradually en po 
positive heterosexual interests for his maladapt! 


inclinations. 
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11713. MacDonough, Tomi S. & McNamara, J. Regis. 
(Mental Hygiene Consultation Service, Ft. Clayton, 
Canal Zone) Design-criteria relationships in behavior 
research with children. Journal of Child Psychol- 
ogy & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 1973(Dec), Vol. 
14. 271-282.—Asserts that distorted underestimates of 
the scientific adequacy of behavior therapy research with 
children has resulted because appropriate design-criteria 
relationships were not considered in evaluating studies in 
— this area. 80% of the studies have appropriately incorpo- 
| rated the criteria of control group, baseline, and 
tematic variation of treatment into their designs. 
‘However, even when design-criteria relationships are 
considered, a number of criteria have been inadequately 
| controlled for in a large percentage of studies. The 
Criteria of unbiased О and follow-up have, on the 
_ average, been controlled for in only 46% of the studies 
_ reviewed. It is concluded that, if the scientific merit of 
. research in this area is to be accepted, then more 
. attention to tightening controls on these variables is 
. needed. (3 p ref)—Journal summary. 
А 11714. Marbeau-Cleirens, Béatrice. (U. Paris V, Lab. 
_ of Clinical Psychology, France) [Particulars of the group 
Y psychoanalytic та.] (Fren) Perspectives Psy- 
- chiatriques, 1972(Jun), No. 37, 41-50.— Discusses thera- 
. peutic techniques used in dealing with group psychodra- 
ma. Topics include: role of the group in expression and 
interpretation, role reversal, the role of others, and 
_ fiction and symbolism. 
11715. McReynolds, William T.; Barnes, Allan R.; 
Brooks, Samuel & Rehagen, Nicholas J. (U. Missouri, 
- Columbia) The role of attention-placebo influences in 
. the efficacy of systematic desensitization. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 
86-92. Compared Systematic desensitization with 2 
. Attention-placebo control treatments—one taken from 
О. L. Paul's 1966 technique and one currently devised as 
an elaborate, highly impressive therapeutic experienc- 
_ €—aünd no treatment. It was hypothesized that (a) fear 
reductions following desensitization would be no eater 
those associated with an equally compelling placebo 
- treatment and (b) fear and control measure Changes 
following the previously used attention-placebo treat- 
ment would be less than those following desensitization 
the present placebo control manipulations. In an 
experiment with 39 female undergraduates both hy- 
: Eon » were a ple NA support for the Ist 
: consistent than for the 2nd hypothesis. (31 re! 
_ Journal abstract. ds УУ ЧЛЕН 
| 11716. Miller, Peter M. (Veterans Administration 
Behavioral 
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1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 419-423.— Selected the 4 most 
inactive schizophrenics from a ward of severely Ш 
chronic patients. 2 of the 4 Ss repeatedly refused to 
accept any dispensable rewards. Applying Premack's 
principle of reinforcement, consistent work behavior was 
shaped and maintained, using sitting as the reinforcer, 
Results indicate that the strict application of Premack's 
principle may have considerable therapeutic potential for 
those patients who, by refusing all tangible rewards, fail 
to respond to a reinforcement regime.—Journal abstract, 
11718. Moskowitz, Joel A. & DeFries, Zira. (Columbia 
U., Health Services, Psychiatric Div.) The coup: Activist 
students takeover of a psychotherapy group in a 
university. Adolescence, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(30), 155-164. 
—Describes the transition and the changes in treatment 
variables (e.g, defenses and transference problems) 
which occurred when a group of undergraduates who 
were predominately Jewish and middle-class was suj 
planted by a group which was racially mixed, politically 
active, and less affluent. Topics covered include trust, 
relationships to authority, and the relevance of social 
issues in the therapeutic setting. J. Bowes. 1 
11719. Nall, Angie. (Angie Nall Hosp. for Learning 
Disabilities, Beaumont, Tex.) Alpha training and the 
hyperkinetic child: Is it effective? Academic Therapy, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 9(1), 5-19.—Studied the effect of training 
in conscious control of alpha brain wave production in 
modifying behavior of hyperkinetic children. 48 children 
comprised the 3 matched groups: (a) trained with 
Tooman Alpha Pacer, (b) false simulated alpha feed- 
back, and (c) no-treatment control group. Programin 
observations, and behavior ratings utilized are described. 
Analysis of data indicate (a) an increase in alpha wave 
amplitude in Groups 1 and 2; (b) no significant 
improvement in behavior; (c) no significant differences 
in overall achievement, but increase in reading achieve- 
ment for Group 1; and (d) 68.8% increase in Group 1 58 
in ability to turn on alpha when instructed. Questions are 
raised as to cause and effect of alpha training on 
academic achievement апд behavior.—M. Ё 
Blankenship. L 
11720. Rathus, Spencer A. & Ruppert, Carol А. 
Assertion training in the secondary school and the 
college. Adolescence, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(30), 257-264. 
—Delineates and discusses 9 broad areas of assertive 
behaviors: assertive talk, spontaneous expression of 
feelings, greeting others, disagreement, asking why, 
talking about oneself, rewarding others for comp x 
refusing to justify opinions, and looking others in th 
eye. Applications to the establishment of protocols in 
assertive training are noted.—J. Bowes. “ 
11721. Reagor, Pamela A. (Orange County Dept. 
Mental Health, Fullerton, Calif.) Delinquency, socializa- 
tion, and type of social reinforcement. Аде 
1973(Sum), Vol. 8(30) 225-246.—48 14-17 yr 
Caucasian male delinquents and 48 controls recal 
early childhood memories under treatment conditions rs 
verbal praise, attitude agreement, or objective correc 
ness. Delinquents significantly increased their nie: 
non-family-related memories under correctness only, 
whereas the same effect obtained for controls only unc à 
praise. This result is interpreted in terms of famiy 
conflict related personality characteristics of the 
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populations. The diagnostic potential for childhood 
memory data is discussed. Several areas of research on 
verbal conditioning procedures are suggested in the 
discussion of the failure of most Treatment X S groups 
to show significant treatment effects. (35 ref)—J. Bowes. 

11722. Richter, Horst E. [On group dynamics with 
homeless individuals.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik (For- 
schung und Praxis), 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(4), 248-260.—De- 
scribes the application of an introspective concept 
method by a group of 50 individuals in the helping 
rofessions working with 120 homeless families of a 
settlement. located at the edge of the city of Giessen, 
Germany. This concept deals with the analysis of the 
behavior of the working or initiative group in order to 
enable a continuous social learning process and action. 
This is demonstrated by showing a film to the homeless 
with discussion and a follow-up analytic session of the 
initiative group. In order to facilitate the analytic 
process, weekly supervisory sessions with small groups of 
iomeless, an evening session for discussions of organiza- 
tional and practical problems and another for theoretical 
work were instituted. It is suggested that such a group 
can be successful only if it has a strong structure and 
strong contacts with outside resources.—M. J. Stanford. 

11723. Roll, David L. (С. W. Post Coll., Long Island 
U.) Modification of nasal resonance in cleft-palate 
children by informative feedback. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 397-403.— sed 
vibration of the walls of the nasal cavities during 
оп of an English vowel or diphthong to define а 
м! response in а 10-yr-old boy (51) and a 13-yr- 
old girl (S2). A crystal transducer on 1 side of the nose 
activated a voice-operated relay when vibration exceed- 
ed an arbitrary limit to provide an apparatus definition 
of the response. During training sessions, responses 
Without nasal vibration turned on a white light in the 
sound-treated chamber. S1 had a repaired cleft palate 
and mild hypernasal speech. Introduction of the differ- 
ential feedback, reversal, and reinstatement of the 
feedback conditions resulted in а rapid decrease, 
increase, and decrease in percentage of nasalized 
productions of a diphthong. $2 had a cleft of the soft 

late and severe hypernasal speech. Introduction. of 
edback produced a gradual decline in the percentage of 
hypernasal productions of a vowel sound over 2 
sessions, Removal and reinstatement of feedback result- 
ed in a rapid increase and decrease respectively in the 
percentage of nasalized responses.—Journal abstract. — 

11724. Schulte, Dietmar. (U. Muenster, Psychologica 
Inst, W. Germany) [Behavior therapy dissocial 
adolescents.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 

inderpsychiatrie, 1973(May), Vol. 22(4), 136-143. 
—Compares behavioral explanations of dissocial behav- 
ior with psychoanalytical and static-structural explana- 
tions, and presents selected literature on punishment of 
antisocial behavior, role of family in socialization, 
ie hec and positive behavioral training. (51 

к ‹А. Euler. 

11725. Slade, P. D. (Royal Free Hosp. London. 
England) The psychological i and treatment 
Enn hallucinations: A second, оне — bcn 

"al of Medical Psychology, a 
293-296.—Identified iota Oi precipitated auditory 
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hallucinations in a 19-yr-old male psychiatric patient. - 
The patient completed an Auditory Hallucinations 
Record Form 3 times daily which measured several 
environmental and mood state variables in the presence 
and absence of voices. Significant differences were found | 
between the absence conditions: S reported | 
that when he heard voices, his surroundings were noisier, | 
more people were present, and he was less often talking. 
to someone. It was suggested that the patient was more 
likely to hear voices when in a state of high internal | 
arousal in a noisy crowded situation. Treatment consist- 
ed of ре relaxation and desensitization, which 
was found to be successful in reducing the frequency of 
the hallucinations.—L. , ' 
11726. Smith, Ronald E. & Nye, S. Lee. (U. Washii 
ton) A comparison of implosive therapy and Мылы 
desensitization in the treatment of test anxiety. Journal | 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 
1(1), 37-42.—Administered Í. G. Sarason's 21-item Test 
Anxiety Scale as a pre- and posttest measure of the | 
comparative efficacy of 2 techniques for reducing test 
anxiety in 34 uates, Both desensitization and 
implosive therapy resulted in significant decreases in- 
scores. However, the desensitization group also demon- 
strated a significant reduction in state anxiety assessed | 
during simulated testing sessions and a significant 
increase in GPA, while the implosive therapy group 
showed no comparable im| t. Results аге dis- 
cussed in relation to a number of conceptual and 
methodological issues that have received relatively little 
empirical attention іп behavior therapy research. 
'ournal abstract. , 


Psychomat: An experiential ў 
students. Adolescence, fum) Vol 


psychotherapy: Reflections on an experience.) ( 
Acta Psiquiátrica y 
1973(Jun), Vol. 19(3), ti 7.—Describes an ех 
ence in brief үр ‹ 
combination оар р plate e e 
image, analogies games, imaginary trips, а 
н E 5 patients divide into 3 groups, ^ 
lear im| t, 6 a relative improvemen! 
Pe pm mprovemen Doni at aM at the end of the treatment. | 


lish summary. 

БЕУ. Wilson, ope pian State U., Psycho- 

ical Clinic) Effects of on 
Ps sts "Ca Р revisited. Journal 

Personality & Social Psychology, 1973(0ct), Vol. 28(1), 
115-122.— Used questionnaire and behavioral-avoidance 
measures to select 40 snake-fearful female undergradu- 
ates. Ss who were trained vation agar pore y 
exposed to a preprogram! hierarchy of slides 
snake (standardized scheduled desensitization) showed 
significantly ter education of avoidance behavior 
than Ss who saw blank slides which the believed were 
subliminal presentations of pictures of the snake. Bogus 
feedback was given to У; of the Ss after informing them 
that their progression up the hierarchy was contingent on 
the elimination of physiological arousal at preceding 
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levels. This manipulation resulted in lower self-report of 
‘fear but no differences in reduction of avoidance 
behavior in comparison with the other УИ of the Ss, who 
were told that progress up the hierarchy was randomly 
| determined. Standardized scheduled desensitization ef- 
tively reduced avoidance behavior even when some 
| previously identified analog research errors were con- 
| trolled, (28 ref)—Journal abstract. 
-.. 11730. Wulbert, Margaret; Nyman, Barry A.; Snow, 
d & Owen, Yvonne. (U. Washington, Child Develop- 
ment & Mental Retardation Center) The efficacy of 
| stimulus fading and contingency management in the 
_ treatment of elective mutism: A case study. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 435-441. 
— Compared stimulus fading techniques and those of 
contingency management in the treatment of a 6-yr-old 
— electively mute girl. Experimental periods consisted of 
_ the mother rewarding S for verbal and motor responses 
to scheduled tasks, while a stranger slowly entered the 
"room and then gradually administered the task items as 
mother left the room. A timeout contingency for 
_ nonresponse to task items was also employed. Control 
- periods consisted of a stranger administering the same 
- tasks to S under the same contingencies but without the 
к Bn of the mother or the use of stimulus fading. 
- Experimental and control poo were alternated during 
- each treatment hour. While the timeout contingency for 
nonresponse facilitated treatment if combined with 
stimulus fading, it was com; letely ineffective without the 
Stimulus fading —Journal vu 


a Psychoanalysis 


11731. Barchilon, Jose. (U. Colorado, Medical 
School) Pleasure, mockery and creative integrations: 
Their relationship to childhood knowledge, a learning 
“defect and the literature of the absurd. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(1), 19-34. 
—Examines a transference reaction familiar to all 
analysts in which the analysand laughs at and mocks the 
analyst. Case histories are given. Additional topics 
discussed include the learning defect, learning modali- 
ties, literature of the absurd, and metapsychological 
чон. (63 ref) 
11732. Roy C. (U.S. Army Hos „ Frank- 
furt/Main, W. Germany) “Етіс” and “etic” research 
strategies for psychoanalysis. Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, 1973(Nov), Vol. 37(6), 598-614.—Discusses 2 
Contrasting strategies as recently advocated in psychoa- 
 nalytic writings. "Emic" statements of behavior require 
"Опе to enter into the world of purpose, meaning, and 
Attitude which are regarded as appropriate by the actors 
themselves; "etic" statements бегот upon distinctions 
judged а ropriate by the community of scientific 
observers. The implications of the 2 research positions 
for the scientific growth of psychoanalysis, past and 
КОЗ. ceai lias. 
29 . Cereij Fanny. [Notes on a period of an 
analytic process.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica 
de América Latina, | '73(Jun), Vol. 19(3), 205-209. t- 
d the course of a Psychoanalytic treatment in which 


the patient complai and slept during the sessions. 
Sig ss м. кыгы: dur Ferriere, 
 Narcoanalysis and related in жална 
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psychiatry.] (Fren) Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liège, 
1970, Vol. 3(4), 516-529.—Presents 4 case histories to 
illustrate the appropriate conditions and techniques for 
diagnosis using barbiturates and amphetamines. (19 ref) 

11735. Duyckaerts, Fr. (U. Liège, Belgium) [The 
origin of the concept of projection in Psychoanalysis.] 
(Fren) Feuillets Psychiatriques de Liege, 1970, Vol, 3(4), 
480—502.— Presents a historical study of the development 
of this concept in Freud's writing. Ideas and individuals 
influencing Freud are noted and his concept is compared 
with related, preceding concepts. (27 ref) 

11736. Ellenberger, H. F. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) [The history of “Аппа О”: Critical study with 
new documents.] (Fren) Evolution Psychiatrique, 
1972(Oct), Vol. 37(4), 693-717.— Presents a study of the 
psychoanalysis of a female patient, Anna O. S suffered 
from numerous hysterical symptoms, which disappeared 
to a certain degree when her analyst succeeded in 
recalling the particular ciréumstances which had led to 
the appearance of her hysteria. Periods of her illness 
included latent incubation, manifest insanity, sleepwalk- 
ing, and changing personality. S's history has remained 
one of long-time anonymity which psychoanalysts and 
non-psychoanalysts have reviewed with a marked tend- 
ency toward oversimplification. It is hypothesized that 
her illness was similar to one of those great sicknesses 
prevalent in the Ist half of the 19th century. It is 
concluded that, to a great extent, Anna О. was a 
frustrated young woman who could not exteriorize her 
physical and mental energies.—C. Kokkinis. [ и 

11737. Giovacchini, Peter L. (U. Шіпоіѕ, Medical 
School) Character disorders: With special reference to 
the borderline state. /nternational Journal of Psychoana- 
lytic Psychotherapy, 1973(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 7-36.— Discuss- 
es the differences of the 3 groups—the borderline state, 
the character neuroses, and the psychoses—which 
comprise the larger group of character disorders. The 
differences between these 3 categories are described in 
terms of differences between ego subsystems. The 
borderline state is conceptualized as one in which - 
patient lacks adaptational techniques because he lacks 
memorics of early gratifying experiences which ns 
develop into methods of dealing with the problems of the 
outside world. The functional introjects which ш 
contribute to the ego's executive system's techniques 0 
mastery were never or only imperfectly formed. T 
ment implications are discussed. These patients often 
create a situation of tension and urgency by expressing à 
need to be helped which cannot be met, since neoa e 
patients nor the therapist knows what kind of help t x 
seek. Their needs are so primitive that they cannot + 
articulated. The therapist, if he tries to respond direct у 
to such needs, experiences the same frustration ias 
helplessness as the patient. The feasibility of an analy! i 
and a supportive approach are discussed. A de 
by 7 psychiatrists of pertinent points in the artic 
follows.—Journal abstract. T 

11738. Halpert, Eugene. (State U. New York, Downs 
tate Medical Center, Div. of Psychoanalytic Education, 
Brooklyn) A meaning of insurance in psychotherapy. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 62-68.—Presents а clinical conte 
ution to the understanding of the meaning of insuran 
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coverage for the patient in psychoanalytically oriented 


psychotherapy. 
11739. Hamilton, James W. Voyeurism: Some 


therapeutic considerations. International Journal of 


Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 1973(Feb), Vol. 2(1), 
77-91.—Presents the case study of а 36-yr-old white 
male patient arrested for voyeurism who made definite 
therapeutic gains in regard to his voyeuristic behavior 
and associated conflicts—sexual identity, body image, 
object relations, and aggressive and libidinal impulses. 

11740. Le Guennec, M. [The practice of the directed 
daydream: A way toward a beginning of cure.] (Fren) 
Perspectives Psychiatriques, 1972(Jun), No. 37, 65-72. 
— Discusses the employment of the directed daydream as 
a path towards cure. This type of therapy takes place 
when the patient is in a very conscious state while such a 
daydream develops. 

11741. Maurey, G. & Lavagna, J. P. [The directed 
daydream and its relationship to cure.] (Fren) Perspec- 
tives Psychiatriques, 1972(Jun), No. 37, 55-64.—Discuss- 
es the significance of the directed daydream in terms of 
therapeutic improvements. Topics include: ambivalence 
and passivity in the daydream, analysis of daydreams, 
and the patient and therapist. 

11742. Miller, Ira. (О. Michigan, Medical School) 
Inhibition of empathy caused by unconscious fantasy. 
International Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1972(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 107-116.—Presents an analytic 
hour during which the analyst fell asleep. The meaning 
of this to the patient led to the understanding of an 
unconscious fantasy via the recall of a significant 
childhood memory. The countertransference was based 
on an unconscious fantasy of the analyst’s which caused 
him to identify with the patient’s father. The understand- 
ing of the patient’s unconscious fantasy, as well as the 
analyst's simultaneous understanding of his own uncon- 
scious fantasy, led to a resumption of analytic empathy. 
The need for a personal analysis for the therapist—one 
that would allow for continued self-analysis of counter- 
transference—is stressed.—Journal abstract. 

11743. Mushatt, Cecil & Werby, Isidore. (Boston U., 
Medical School) Grief and anniversary reactions in a 
man of sixty-two. International Journal of Psychoanalytic 
Psychotherapy, 1972(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 83-106.—Presents a 
Psychological study of a special instance of headache in 
à man who was seen in psychoanalytic psychotherapy 
and was under regular medical care. The headaches were 
triggered by depression arising from the condensation of 
a n of unresolved grief and anniversary reactions. (16 
re 

11744. Offenkrantz, William & Tobin, Arnold. (U. 
Chicago) Problems of the therapeutic alliance: Freud 
and the Wolf Man. International Journal of Psycho- 
Analysis, 1973, Vol. 54(1), 75-78.— Discusses problems of 
the therapeutic alliance growing out of heey i 
which include a resento атт It is noted that there 
аге several consequences for the transference 
—countertransference issues in these analyses as 
Well as various difficulties having a direct influence on 
the development of the therapeutic alliance. (15 ref) 

11745. Pieper, William Ј. and 
Contraindications for child analysis: views. 
Journal of the American Psychoanalytic Association, 1973, 


11738-11750 


Vol. 21(3), 603-616.—Reports a panel discussion on the 
issue of analyzability of child patients held at the fall 
meeting of the American Psychoanalytic Association. Н, 
Kolansky held that analysis is the treatment choice for 
neurotic problems stemming from infantile neurosis. The 
analyzable child is one who has predominantly libidinal 
regressive problems and whose ego problems are more 
secondary to the regressive process. М. Н. Briehl and N. 
Littner indicated that ego-disturbed children are modifi- 
able through analysis, whereas Kolansky denies this. A. 
P. Weil and M. Harley took an intermediate position, 
viewing the problem of ego-disturbed children as a 
spectrum ranging from most nearly psychotic to the most 
nearly neurotic.—D. R. Marino. 

11746. Samuel Lajeunesse, Bertrand. [Psychodrama: 
Therapeutic indications.] (Fren) Perspectives Psychiat- 
riques, 1972(Jun), No. 37, 51-54,— Discusses the thera- 
peutic indications relating to psychodrama. In the 
technique of psychodrama described, 2 psychoanalysts, а 
man and a woman, treat the patients on an individual 
basis. 

11747. Searles, Harold F. (Georgetown U., Medical 

unconscious 


School) Some aspects of fantasy. Interna- 
tional Journal of Psychoanalytic Psychotherapy, 
1973(Feb), Vol. X1), 37-50.—Etiologically traces in- 


stances in which a patient's fantasy life is either unduly 
repressed or so insufficiently repressed as to render him 
consciously fantasy-ridden to an unresolved, pathologi- 
cally symbiotic mode of mother-infant relatedness. A 
relatively anxiety-free, more freely commingling, thera- 
peutic symbiosis must evolve in the patient-analyst 
relationship in order for healthy integration and differen- 
tiation, and eventual individuation, to occur. 

11748. Upham, Frances. Ego analysis in the helping 

New York, N.Y.: Family Service Assn. of 
America, 1973. 279 p.—Offers a practical approach to 
assessing and dealing with resistance to treatment and 
‘a system of matching diagnostic and treatment 
categories. The method of ego analysis identifies system- 
atic linkages between behavioral and practice theory and 
can be used to analyze where change is needed in the 
client’s personal and social functioning. 

11749. Weaver, Rix. The old wise woman: A study of 
active „ New York, N.Y.: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1973. xi, 176 p. $7.50.— Discusses the nature, use, 
and implications of Jung's technique of active imagina- 
tion for analytic гару. (3/ p ref) 

11750. Anthony. (U. California, San Diego) 
On Lacan: 3 m — їса- 
tion. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1973(Aug), Vol. 9(4), 
445-470.— Presents a modified s version of the introducto- 
ry Ist chapter of the author's 1972 book System and 
structure; ays in communication and Exchange. Lacan, 
a French analyst, is considered a unique contributor to 
our understanding of Freud. Despite Lacan's inspiration 
for a French school of analysis which is anti-institution- 
al, antipsychiatric, and critical of the "adjustment" of the 
individual and of the neo-Freudian revisionist, it i 
believed that Lacan has probably done no more fo 
analytical practice than what has been accomplished b: 
other English and American therapists. Besides Freuc 
Lacan has been influenced by a variety of personalitie 
eg. Kierkegaard, Husserl (phenomenology), Heidegg: 
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(existentialism), and Levi-Straus. Various of Lacan’s 
concepts and theories are discussed. (22 ref)—M. J. 
- Stanford. 


Counseling & Community Mental Health 
& Crisis Intervention 


11751. ————. Child Welfare League of America 
standards for child protective service. New York, N.Y.: 
- Child Welfare League of America, 1973. ix, 85 p. $2.50. 
н 11752. Allen, David B. & Marshall, Karol А. (0. 
- Washington) Evaluation of community attitudes toward 


ommunity Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 390-394, 
| Presents results of a survey of 77 adults and 244 
| secondary school students in a community served by an 
adolescent drop-in center. The survey, conducted by the 
- center, showed that it was well known and was seen as 
А providing effective help with the problems of adoles- 
| cents. Family, drugs, and school problems were consid- 
| ered most important; problems with the law, sex, and 
| jobs less important. The kinds of services offered by the 
~ center (a place to meet people socially, an adult to talk 
— to, and a crisis helper) were seen as most helpful, while 
"ће more established community services (school counse- 
lor, professional counselor, church worker, family 

- doctor) were less helpful.—Journal summary. 

11753. Barten, Harvey H. (Guidance Center of New 
Rochelle, N.Y.) Developing a multiphasic rehabilitation 
. program for psychotic patients in а community mental 
- health clinic. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(2), 
_ 159-174.—Describes the development of a demonstra- 
_ tion program to provide multiphasic, multimodality 

treatment, and rehabilitation services in a community 

mental health clinic. Critical components are presented, 
_ and the underlying therapeutic Philosophy discussed. 
. Follow-up studies show that more than 70% of the 
psychotic patient population are benefited. (20 ref) 

11754. Beigel, Allan. (Southern Arizona Mental 
Health Center, Tucson) Law enforcement, the judiciary, 


Community Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 605-609. 
. —Describes how partnership between law enforcement, 
_ judicial, and mental health Systems were developed in 
Pima County, Arizona. Problems and issues relating to 
the flow of funds and information between the systems 
are discussed, the need for learning to identify staff who 
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provide outpatient and transitional facilities as well as 
inpatient care. Differential approaches іп the U.S. and 
Britain are compared, and it is noted that, while neither 
can provide an ideal service, both can learn much from 
the differences. (33 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11756. Binner, Paul R.; Halpern, Joseph & Potter, 
Alan. (Fort Logan Mental Health Center, Denver, Colo.) 
Patients, programs, and results in a comprehensive 
mental health center. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 148-156.—Examined 
the economic value of output for a group of 581 mental 
health center patients. Results suggest that the best 
return for the program dollar and the best response for 
the patients can be attained by treating patients in the 
lowest intensity programs. 

11757. Boutet, Martine; Collignon, René & Hladik, 
Marie, [Reflection on ап experience of child 
consultation in an African Senegalese community.] 
(Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 
1973, Vol. 8(1), 39-60.—Describes the experience of a 
staff of psychiatrists, psychologists, and sociologists 
organized in November 1962 to work with children and 
adolescents having scholastic difficulty and with neurotic 
and psychotic adults, and concurrently to do research of 
a crosscultural nature. It is noted that changes taking 
Place in a developing country disturb long-standing 
cultural patterns and create personal difficulties. Among 
young children, 4—7 yrs old when referred, lack of speech 
is more than usually common. Testing of intelligence for 
educational prognosis has presented many problems. 
“Culture free” tests have not been adequate. The use of 
nonverbal tests has been helpful but results are qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative. The well-known projective 
tests are of questionable value because of cultural 
differences. Best results are obtained with children, and 
to some extent with adults, from drawing and the use of 
modeling clay. Observation of play groups has been 
fruitful in providing information about шша 
The whole experience has revealed a multiplicity ih 
research problems and opportunities—S. S. Marzolf. 

11758. Brook, Bryan D. (Southwest Denver Commu- 
nity Mental Services, Colo.) Crisis hostel: An alternative 
to psychiatric hospitalization for emergency pate 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. ME ), 
621-624.—Еог 5 mo the crisis intervention division of a 
mental health center admitted all emergency pate 
who needed inpatient care to a small crisis hostel in t е 
community. The primary treatment approach pe 
intervention by the crisis staff in whatever part ML 
resident's social system was the source of the crisis. i 
hostel had no formal residential staffing, and neighbor: 
helped with the program; stays were limited to 7 ut 
When compared with a control group receiving regu! À 
inpatient care, the 49 hostel patients had much lone 
inpatient-readmission rates and comparable ratings 
11 of 12 other outcome measures.—Journal Mer 

11759. Buchta, Roger, et al. (Belleville Mental H i 
Outpatient Center, Ill.) The effect of direct contact s 
referred crisis center clients on outcome success bs 2. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 4 А 
395-396.—Randomly divided 115 telephone calls on 
crisis center about other persons into 2 groups. н. the 
experimental group, every effort was made to contac 
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subject of the call directly while control calls were not so 
treated. No effect on referral success rate was found. 

11760. Burgess, Ann W. & Holmstrom, Lynda L. 
(Boston Coll., Community Health Nursing, Chestnut 
Hill) The rape victim in the emergency ward. American 
Journal of Nursing, 1973(Oct), Vol. 73(10), 1740-1745. 
—Describes the care and treatment administered to rape 
victims by a 24-hr crisis intervention service. Reactions 
of rape victims and traumas associated with their assault 
are discussed. 

11761. Cabildo, Hector M. [Mental health services at 
health centers.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica у Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1973(Jun), Vol. 19(3), 226-230.—De- 
scribes the services of a Pilot Public Mental Health 
Service founded in 1967 in Mexico City. The main 
activities have been (a) training and mental health 
programs for medical personnel, (b) community mental 
health work, (c) detection and treatment of cases, (d) 
psychiatric investigation, and (е) in-service training for 
psychiatrists and psychologists.—English summary. 

11762. Debbane, E. G. (Allan Memorial Inst., Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada) [Family psychiatry: A perspec- 
tive.] (Fren) Perspectives Psychiatriques, 1972(Jun), No. 
37, 15-27.—Presents one viewpoint of the practice of 
family psychiatry. Family psychiatry is discussed in 
terms of its context and its practice (i.e., the professionals 
engaged in the practice of family psychiatry, the ends 
pursued, the techniques and their practical application, 
and therapeutic profiles). The theory of communication 
and the concept of conflict in family psychiatry is 
considered. (21 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

á 11763. Demos, George D. & Grant, Bruce. (California 
e Long Bei agi cet to counseling: A 
. Los Angeles, Calif.: 1 
Services сүү п ү estern Psychological 
64. Dreikurs, Rudolf. Counseling a boy: A 
(танов. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
a (Nov), Vol. 28(2), 223-231.—Presents a case history 
неш a 12-yr-old boy who had few friends and 
M ated his parents and his teacher. The therapist, 
dio im the question and answer technique, showed him 
i all of his actions were aimed at getting attention for 
н self and indicated the proper procedure for making a 
change from within.—C. Kokkinis. 
USE Dreikurs, Rudolf. Family counseling: A 
Ce Journal of Individual Psychology, 
ШОУ, Vol. 28(2), 207-222.— Presents a case history 
rece family counseling. The participants were the 
oe a the mother, the 17-yr-old daughter, 11-yr-old son, 
Pie cocounselor. The therapist, by questioning the 
Ms together and then the 2 children together, tried to 
is peace member of the family some of the reasons for 
cri алб to indicate the general directions for each 
Kokkinis е attempt to solve the family problems.—C. 

11766. Edwards, Griffith, et al. (Inst. of Psychia! 
ae Research Unit, U. London, England) Alcohol. 
En or unknown to agencies: Epidemiological 
I973(A in a London suburb. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
ij: d ug), Vol. 123(573), 169-183.—Compared a check 
g agencies to results of house-to-house 
pa in the same district. The agency survey 

ced a problem drinking prevalence per 1,000 adults 


` The house-to-house investigation gave the much higher 
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of 4.7 with / of the cases known to a medical agency. 


prevalence of 31.3; hence there may be from 4-9 ti 
many problem drinking cases d are recen 
organized attention of society. If that is so, merely 
appropriating more money to expand present treatment 
services cannot meet the problem.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11767. Eisenthal, Sherman & Malamud, William 1. 
(Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston) Evaluation of 
priorities in a community mental health center. Commu- 
nity Mental Health Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 9(3), 215-223. 
—Investigated, in an academic department of psychiatry 
that undertook the operation of a community mental 
health center, the ideal allocation by program heads of 
priorities for change in service, education, and research. 
It was hypothesized that a productive solution required 
(a) equal priorities for change in service and education 
and (b) leadership that had minimal conflict with the 
different program heads. 90 department leaders and 
heads of programs in service, education, research, and 
community completed a 90-item structured Q sort on 7 
ideal priorities. Both hypotheses were supported. A 
discussion of community involvement in departmental 
policy making is emphasized. (21 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11768. English, George E. & Tori, Christopher А. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Clinical Research 
Center, es unà Ky.) Psychological characteristics of 
drug abuse cli seen in a community mental health 
center. Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
1(4), 403-407.— dministered a battery of personality 
tests (e.g. the Lexington Personality Inventory) to clients 
of a community drug program—24 raarihuana users, 34 
mixed nonopiate users, and 18 opiate users—and to 13 
members of the treatment staff, as part of their 
evaluation. When the scales were examined for systemat- 
ic differences, the 4 groups appeared to be differentiated 
along 2 dimensions: general maladaptation vs ego 
strength, and felt social competence vs self-devaluation. 
(17 ref)—Journal summary. 

11769. Farberman, Harvey A. (State U. New York, 
School of Social Welfare, Stony Brook) The university 
and community mental health: À new trend? Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 9(3), 281-286. 
—Asserts that community psychiatry is neither a simple 
social control system nor one that is expanding but a 
ching on a new institutional 


system that may be retren à 
base, i.e., the university campus. The possible emergence 
of a new academic medical elite and the subservience of 


larger sectors of the university to the goals of public 
social welfare are questioned. 

11770. Goldenberg, I. Ira (Ed). (Harvard О.) The 
helping professions in the world of action. Lexington, 
Mass.: Lexington, 1973. xii, 273 p. $13.50.—Presents а 
series of readings which discuss the history and present 
case studies of community action and social intervention 
programs. Implications for professional training, те- 
search, and service are also discussed. 

11771. Louis A.; Fox, Ruth A. & Bates, 
Daniel E. (U. California, Medical School, Irvine) A study 
of prediction and outcome in a mental health crisis 
clinic. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
130(10), 1107-1111.—Randomly assigned 68 patients 
who came voluntarily to a crisis intervention clinic to 1 


wane 
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of 2 groups, Those in the Ist group received immediate 
intervention therapy while those in the 2nd were putona 
- waiting list. By the end of 6 wks (and after minor 
changes in the makeup of the groups were taken into 
- account) there was no significant difference in the 

hiatric morbidity scores of the 2 groups; both had 
7 Ee. A variety of pre- and posttreatment measures 
- were used, and it was found that the best predictor of an 
S's condition at the end of 6 wks was his pretreatment 
_ psychiatric morbidity score. It is concluded that individ- 
- uals vary in both their reactions to life crises and their 
- therapeutic needs and that the central issue may be not 
the recovery itself, but the difficulty and pain with which 
it is achieved. (18 ref) —Journal absiract. 

11772. Grundle, Thomas; Emiley, Stephen & Webb, 
Dorothy. (DePaul U.) Entry credentialization and role 
change in consultation to a consultation program in a 

System. Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 383-386.—Analyzes a consultation 
- program to a school system and a program within the 

System under the auspices of a 3rd party. The issues of 

obtaining entry into the system, the subsequent role 
= Changes, and the consultation process itself are dis- 
. cussed. 
11773. Hauer, Allen L. (Ohio State U.) Adjunct 
_ counselors in college. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
. 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), 43-46.—Describes a counseling 
. adjunct program which has attempted to combine the 
- vantages of professionals and nonprofessionals by 
_ Using trained undergraduate adjuncts in coordination 
with professional counselors. 

11774. Hicks, John S. & Wieder, Daniel. (United 
Cerebral Palsy of Queens, New York, N.Y.) The effects 
of intergeneration Group counseling on clients and 
parents in a vocational rehabilitation 
tation Literature, 1973(Dec), Vol. 34(12), 358-363, 368. 
— Focuses on 2 kinds of group therapy for parents and 
young adults in a vocational rehabilitation program. The 
program was designed to readjust attitudes and ideas 
presented by parents and clients that seemed to interfere 
goals. 50 clients and 66 parents 


condition consisted of 
for 


: migh 
result in some significant shifting of 
both clients and parents. Highly 


4 11775. Holton, Wilfred E.; Kramer, Bernard M. & 
{ че] mr (Northeastern U.) Locational process: 


Commu- 
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New York, 
Buffalo) Marihuana and the counselor: It's 


simple. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Sep), Vo 
52(1), 17-21.—Presents recent Teports on marihuana 
research and points to the need for counselors not only 
to keep abreast of current developments in the area but 
also to “get it together" themselves before attempting to 
deal with clients who use marihuana and other drugs. 

11777. Marconi T., Juan. (U. Chile, Medical Faculty, 
Santiago) [Chilean cultural revolution in mental health 
programs.] (Span) Acta Psiquiátrica у Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1973(Feb), Vol. 19(1), 17-33.—De- 
scribes mental health and psychiatric programs during 
the past century, emphasizing recent, revolutionary 
changes in Chile. 

11778. McClure, James N., et al. (Washington U., 
Medical School) Volunteers in a suicide prevention 
service. Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 1(4), 397-398.—Systematically evaluated 125 volun- 
teers of 2 telephone help services. The suicide prevention 
Service, oriented to psychiatric problems, attracted 
significantly more volunteers reporting a history of 
psychiatric disorder and suicide thoughts than did a teen 
hot line. 

11779. Messerman, Gerald A. Abortion counselling: 
Should women be permitted to know? In D. F. Walbert 
& J. D. Butler (Eds.), Abortion, society and the law. 
Cleveland, O.: Case Western Reserve U, Press, 1973, xv, 
395 p. $9.95.—Describes legal principles and court cases 
which limit the public's access to abortion information 
and pose legal hazards for abortion counseling services. 

11780. Nagler, Sylvain & Cook, Patrick E. (Empire 
State Coll., State U. New York, Saratoga Springs) Some 
ideological considerations underlying a mental health 
consultation program to the public schools, Community 
Mental Health Journal, 1973(Fal), Vol. 9(3), 244-252. 
—Results of a year-long consultation program indicate а 
strong bias toward helping school personnel deal кен 
effectively with “problem children.” The limitations 0 
the case-clinical approach in terms of potential impact 
are discussed, and the biases underlying this orientation 
are presented within a broader analysis of ideology 
regarding the nature of social problems and how they 
may be remedied. 

11781, Pew, Miriam L. & Pew, We t Adean 
marriage counseling. Journal of Individua. у , 
1972(Nov), Vol. 280), К Dacribes the te 
niques of Adlerian marriage counseling, and n 
guishes between 4 aspects of therapy: (a) establishing 
proper working relationship, (b) assessment, (c) pow 
tation, and (d) reorientation and reeducation. The d 
Step involves gathering only a minimal history 4n 
working directly toward a contract. Assessment т 
interpretation cover the family constellation and e 
recollections, history of the marriage, rating of sel x 
partner, and describing self and ideal self. Кеопса 
апа reeducation require conflict resolution, assign dde 
of tasks, encouragement, positive expectations оа 
part of the therapists, the courage to be imperies 
emphasis on the present. It is suggested that 4- ud 
therapy can enable the therapeutic couple to yes is 
model and share some of its problems.—C. Kokkinis, 


11776. Jaques, Marceline E. (State U. 


11782. Pine, Gerald J. (U. New Hampshire) Counsel- 
ing minority groups: A review of the literature. 
Counseling & Values, 1972(Fal), Vol. 17(1), 35-44.— Pres- 
ents excerpts from references since 1950 which apply 
overwhelmingly to blacks, somewhat to women and 
other disadvantaged classes, and to a lesser degree to 
Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and American Indians. At the 
end of each summary paragraph, authors from whose 

ublications the statements or viewpoints were derived, 
are listed. Little support was found for 1 counseling 
model over another for minority groups. (96 ref)—A. M. 
Cawley. 

11783. Rowe, Wayne & Winborn, Bob B. (U. Oklaho- 
ma, Coll. of Education) Self-actualization and counselor 
interpersonal functioning: A replication. Journal of 
Humanistic Psychology, 1973(Spr), Vol. 13(2), 79-84. 
—Conducted a replication of an earlier study by M. L. 
Foulds (see PA, Vol. 44:7107) which found a positive 
relationship between counselor level of self-actualization 
and level of interpersonal functioning with clients, As in 
the previous study, Ss (25 male and 25 female graduate 
students) completed the Personal Orientation Inventory 
(POI) as a self-actualization measure. Functioning of 
counselors was assessed by 3 scales: Empathic Under- 
standing in Interpersonal Processes, Respect or Positive 
Regard in Interpersonal Processes, and Facilitative 
Genuineness in Interpersonal Processes. Correlations 
between POI scores and ratings of counseling interviews 
Were not significant. It is concluded that deciding a 
person's future (i.e., counselor) on the basis of imperson- 
al paper and pencil test is a violation of that person’s 
humanness.—R. S. Albin. 

11784. Settle, Russell О. (Shawnee Community 
Mental Health Corp., Topeka, Kan.) The evolution of 
€ourt-clinic services for adults. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 610-613.—Describes a 
satellite office of the community mental health center 
attached to the courthouse and serving adults and 
Juveniles, The office is staffed by a half-time psychiatrist, 
^ part-time social worker, and psychiatric residents, 
concerned with providing and coordinating consultation 
{0 courthouse-based agencies. The informality of the 
Program has contributed to its success (e.g, easy 
communication with judges on case findings). The office 
Provides assistance to the courts via presentence referral 
availability and various pretrial services. Through the 
office a halfway house has been established for parolees 
ànd probationers as well as an alcohol information 
School chiefly serving the municipal court—Journal 
abstract, 

, 1785. Stephenson, P. Susan. (U. British Columbia, 
E of Child Psychiatry, Vancouver, Canada) Judging 
effectiveness of a consultation to a 
КЫ agency. Community Mental Health Journal, 

X(Fal)," Vol. 9(3), 253-259.—Describes an attempt to 
ocument the effectiveness of a mental health consulta- 

_ Program in a child and family welfare agency 
Tei predominantly a lower-class population. А 
м Of the relevant literature indicates pessimism 
sue. the objective documentation of success, yet 
av 55565 the need to strive to do this in а climate of less 

Vailable funds and more demands for accountability. 
tistics from 1968 are compared with those of 1971. 
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Although subjectively this am has been a success 
and is described positive agency workers, its 
objective value is harder to document. (16 ref) —Journal 
abstract. 

11786. Strong, Stanley R. (U. Minnesota, Student Life 
Studies) Systematic causality in counseling: Applica- 
tions to theory, practice, and research. Counseling & 
Values, 1973(Spr), Vol. 17(3), 143-151.— Discusses Aris- 
totelian and Galilean modes of thought as they might be 
applied to current counseling research. After eliminatin| 
the former from practical consideration, statistical 
procedures are utilized to demonstrate the latter's 
applicability to research. Diagnosis of dynamics of 
clients’ problems and intervention into these dynamics 
are 2 important phases of concern in applying these 
procedures to specific counseling cases. From the 
research vi int, likenesses and differences between 
case study and laboratory study are considered. (18 ref) 
—A, M. Cawley. 

11787. Thompson, Robert J. & McAdoo, Wm. George, 
(Georgetown U. Medical Center) A comparison of 


boys and girls. Journal of Community . 
ову, 1973(Oct), Vol. 104), 387-389.—Used а modified 
version of the Missouri Children's Behavior Checklist 
(MCBC) to compare mothers’ and fathers’ ratings of 
children brought to an outpatient community mental 
health center on 7 dimensions of behavior: aggression, 
inhibition, activity level, sleep disturbance, somatization, 
sociability, and sex. 45 boys (3-16 yrs old) and 14 girls 
(7-16 yrs old) were rated. Results indicate that 
tion of the checklist by both mother and father at the 
time of intake can provide clinically useful information 
about the behavior exhibited by the child. In general, no 
differences were found between mothers’ and fathers 
average ratings of their children on the 7 scales. Average 
ratings given boys were not significantly different than 
үсү үлү: 

thers significan! 
ср boys. Comparbon of clinic and control Dua 
provide further support for the MCBC as a valid and 
clinically useful instrument.—Journal me 

11788. Tyson, Florence. (Music Therapy Center, New 
Guidelines toward the organization of 
therapy programs in the community. 
Music Therapy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 10(3), 113-124. 

that community music therapy represents 
an important d tal breakthrough, poses stimu- 
lating challenges, and affords new tunities for 
p and service. The Music Therapy Center in New 

ок City is described and the application of techniques 
to other communities is discussed. 

11789. Waters, Elinor B. (Oakland U., Continuum 
Center) The peer counseling approach to adult counsel- 

Michi, Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1972(Fal), 
Vol. 4(1), 8-41.—Describes an adult counseling center 
and how it changed over a 7-yr period. The selection and 
training of helpers, and the values of and problems 
involved in using paraprofessionals are discussed. 

11790. Weiner, Hyman J.; Akabas, Sheila Н. & 
Sommer, John J. (Columbia U., School of Social Work) 
Mental health care in the world of work. New York, 
N.Y.: Association Press, 1973. 186 p. $8.95.—Discusses а 
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- pioneering demonstration project which explored how 
E еч health care can be brought more effectively to 
— workers who need such help but who traditionally have 
not used available пано sources. Types of care, 
osis, treatment, research methods, and clinical 
facilities and arrangements are described. 
11791. Weissman, Herbert N. & Steward, Margaret. 
iter Hosp. Mental Health Center, Sacramento, Calif.) 
| consultation: Follow-up intervention. Journal 
-. of Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 379-382. 
.. —Describes the efforts of a mental health center to 
provide psychoeducational consultation to a Title III 
= preschool program. Emphasis was placed on approaches 
_ Which make the best use of interdisciplinary resources. A 
model of follow-up intervention is presented, 


Physical Treatment 


D 11792. Bolen, Jean S. (U. California, Medical School, 
x Lie Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San Francisco) 
E" & рус! in the treatment of cancer. 
= Psychic, 1973(Jul), Vol. 4(6), 19-22.—Describes the work 
= ef an Air Force doctor who combines meditation and 
. Cobalt radiation therapy in the treatment of cancer. It is 
.. believed that there is à direct correlation between the 
% tient’s attitude and his response to cancer therapy. 
r lts of 152 patients treated for cancer show that, for 
І 


gem improved or unimproved conditions corre- 
lated with their degree of participation and attitudes 
toward the treatment. 2 patients improved despite 
negative attitudes. The meditation rogram, which 
involves relaxation exercises and visualizations of peace- 
ful Scenes, is outlined. The need for experimental 


11793, Bridges, P. K. (Brook Ge у 
, Р. К. (Brook General Hosp., Geoffre: 


and their 
outcome after operation. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neuro- 
76(5), 335-344. — Presents 
preliminary studies on the selection 


to recur, or for which therapeutic si 
become unbearable. Prognosti е со е 
obsessional neuroses are age at onset and the presence of 
ression. Patients with primary anxiety s mptoms and 
а ү нт do not tend to do so well. En i i 
cal and cerebral monoamine data from 
p are discussed, an acute: 
Psychological instruments. indicate that follow-up 
т carried ош over at least а l-yr period, since 
improvement is usually gradual. Implications for the 
E study of psychiatric illnesses are noted. (23 ref) 
—$. Knapp. 


11794. Crow, H. J. (Burden Neurological 
Inst, Bristol, England) li val are gl 
multifocal in some psychiatric illness- 


©. Psychiatria, Neurol іа, Neurochit ria, 197. 

6(5), 365-381.— ts a КА tor D 
Surgery in psychiatric illness and the tional con- 
cepts С In its use. A method devel in 1958 
using сі mically implanted intracerebral е! lectrodes for 
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making therapeutic lesions is described. The risk of 
posttreatment epilepsy, the steps taken to minimize the 
tisk, and the incidence of seizures in 97 patients are 
discussed. The diagnostic and other criteria for Surgery, a 
method for making a trial and reversible interruption of 
axonal function, the method of making the lesions, and 
the general therapeutic management of the patients are 
described. A 2-12 yr follow-up of 90 patients indicates 
that this form of treatment was effective fora particular 
form of anxiety illness in 85% of 41 patients and for 
obessional illness in 77% of 49 patients. A planned and 
persistent psychotherapy was an essential part of this 
form of treatment. There was a wide range in the amount 
of brain tissue destruction which brings optimal im- 
provement to the patients. (19 ref) —J/ournal summary. 

11795. De Lange, S. A. (Dijkzigt Hosp., Rotterdam, 
Netherlands) Ethical implications of psychosurgery. 
Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
76(5), 383-389.— Considers that psychosurgery deserves 
its position as a link in the chain of t егарешіс 

ssibilities for the mentally ill. However, its use should 
be considered only after psychiatric therapy has been 
tried extensively and without satisfactory results, Pa- 
tients refusing psychosurgical intervention should asa 
tule not be treated, and the indication for surgical 
intervention should never be a 1-тап affair, In patients 
with an intact personality there is no contraindication in 
case of interventions which normally do not alter the 
personality; all other types of intervention are consid- 
ered as relatively and even absolutely contraindicated, 
Psychosurgery for intractable pain and exogenous 
depression is considered an absolute contraindication as 
the interventions designed for these conditions are aimed 
at altering the personality.—Journal summary. 

11796. Gazzaniga, Michael S. & Freedman, Howard. 
(State U. New York, Stony Brook) Observations on 
visual processes after posterior callosal section. Neurol- 
ову, 1973(Oct), Vol. 23(10), 1126-1130.—Examined 2 
patients who had undergone posterior section of the 
corpus callosum in the process of removing a tumor ton 
the 3rd ventricle. Ss completed a battery of re 
neuropsychologic tests, | patient within 6 mo oe 

ration, the other after 9 yrs. The Ist patient sho 
all the disconnection effects for vision seen in o 
bisected patients, while the 2nd showed only a slowing 1 
"sr рар time to visual stimuli presented to the left visual 
ield.—F. О. Triggs. 

11797. Grindstaff, Сап Е. & Ebanks, С. Edward. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Vasectomy: сас 
da's newest family planning method. Canada's MES 
Health, 1973(Sep), Vol. 21(5), 3-5.—Considers 
Teasons for the increased popularity of the vasectomy 
among Canadian males and discusses the руу ОГ! 
effects of the operation. A postoperation survey of 
males indicates that all but 7 Ss were completely satisfied 
with the procedure. n 

11798. Kelly, D., et al. (St. George's Hosp. Medical 
School, London, England) Stereotactic li gs i б 
my: A preliminary report on forty patients. 1-148. 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 123(573), 14 6 
—Clinical, psychological, and physiological assessm 
were made before and 6 wks after psychosurgery ia 
patients. Overall improvement was shown by % o 
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chronics with highest rates for depressives and obsession- 
als. Physiologically the patients were less aroused 
following limbic leucotomy while intelligence was not 
lowered.—AR. L. Sulzer. 

11799. Kelly, Desmond. (St. George's Hosp. Medical 
School, U. London, England) Therapeutic outcome in 
limbic leucotomy in psychiatric patients. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Sep), Vol. 76(5), 
353-363.—Limbic leucotomy is a recently introduced 
stereotactic operation for the relief of intractable 
psychiatric illness. The neurophysiological evidence 
upon which it is based is described, and the results of the 
1! 40 patients who had the operation are discussed. The 

tients had been ill for a mean duration of 11 yrs and 

ad failed to respond to a great deal of previous 
treatment. The overall improvement, rated clinically at 6 
wks, was 67%, with 76% improvement in obsessional 
neurosis, 80% in depression, 55% in chronic anxiety, and 
66% in schizophrenia. Psychometric and physiological 
measurements were also made and there was no decrease 
in intelligence following limbic leucotomy. Positive 
follow-up results 1 yr after operation are reported. (20 
ref)—Journal abstract. 

11800. Kelly, Desmond; Richardson, Alan & Mitchell- 
Heggs, Nita. (St. George’s Hosp., London, England) 
Stereotactic limbic leucotomy: as- 
pects and operative technique. British Journal oj 
Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 123(573), 133-140.—Devel- 
oped a relatively precise, safe, and effective form of 
Psychosurgery for the relief of intractable psychiatric 
illness by interrupting connections between the frontal 
cortex and the limbic system, Stereotactic technique, a 
method of determining the site of the lesions in relation 
{0 intracranial landmarks, target location by use of an 
electrical stimulating probe, and lesion production by а 
freezing probe were employed. The resulting small, 8 mm 
lesions led to minor immediate changes followed by 
pud improvement reaching a maximum even a year 

ler.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11801. Malmquist, A., et al. (U. Lund, Sweden) 
Factors in psychiatric prediction of patients 

lalysis: A follow-up of 13 Journal o 
Psychosomatic Research, 1972(Feb), Vol. 16(1), 19-23.— 
of 13 patients (12 were males) with chronic renal failure 
Adjusted well to hemodialysis while the other 6 adjusted 

rly. Retrospective analysis of pretreatment interviews 
Ound the following predictors of successful adjustment: 
^ closer relationship to mother than to father when an 
Adult, childhood de ndency on both parents rather than 
9» one, little irritability, and good adaptability to 
Previous life changes.—W. G. Shipman. 

11802. Nebes, Robert D. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
^ ispheric specialization in commi man. 

“chological Bulletin, 1974(Jan), Vol. 8101), 1-14.—Fol- 

ng surgical division of the neocortical commissures 
in humans, it is possible to test independently the 2 
eral hemispheres on the same task and thus 
iki mine directly their competence for various cognitive 
kills, Studies examining the limits of language expres- 
sion and comprehension in the minor һе Д of 
ic «, Patients are reviewed. Evidence of right-hemispher- 
E riority for the perception of spatial and part- 

Ole relations is discussed with respect to theories 
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postulating a basic dissimilarity in the manner by which 
information is processed in the major and minor 
hemispheres. Data are also reviewed which suggest that 
competition between the 2 hemispheres for control of the 
motor system is resolved in favor of the hemi 
dominant for the cognitive function required in the task. 
(41 поо ита. 
. Norrsell, ОМ. (California Inst. of Techn , 
directional pen 


Div. of Bi ) Defects in tactile 
after torsit commissurotomy in man. Nature, 


1973(Sep), Vol, 245(5419), 41-42.—Examined 4 right- 
handed patients (17, 29, 35, and 45 yrs old, respectively), 
who omen of the callosum and 
anterior an commissures for their abilit 
to i pes еги si tactile stimuli, 
were able to verbally the detailed location of a 
point touched on either side of the face and on the rest of 
the body, except for the far parts of the limbs on both 
sides. However, Ss were unable to determine the 
direction of a line drawn across the left palm. When the 
line was drawn across other parts of the body, Ss were 
functionally "split" down the body midline, con to 
expectations. It is su; that this “split” should be 
considered in connection with the directionally sensitive 
neural units of the cerebral somatosensory cortex. (19 
ref)—B. McLean. 

нез IE E: TR 
doing harm. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, , 
Vol. 2161-6), 105-106.—A survey of women whose 


symptoms were considered to have a psyc basis 
reveals a high incidence of s A te the fact that 
no disease could be demonstrated in 50% of the cases. It 


that the basic fault lies in medical training 
which stresses physical rather than psychological aspects 
of disease. 

11805. Rees, W. Linford. (St. Bartholomew's Hosp., 
U. London, England) The value and limitations of 


psychosurgery in the treatment of psychiatric illness. 
Р: ria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 197%5ер), Vol. 
765 323-334.— Traces. the history of the ment 
of 


), 
hosurgical ures for the treatment of 
pl en illness from the original standard leucotomy 
operation to subsequent modifications aimed at restrict- 
ing damage to the brain and achieving reasonable 
efficacy. undesirable personality and behavior 
changes occurring after standard leucotomy have been 
ly obviated by modern techniques in which place- 
ment of the lesion is carefully selected by stereotactic 
and other measures, and the extent of the lesion is kept 
to a minimum. The importance of selection of patients 
for psychosurgery is emphasized. The prerequisites for 
selection for operation include adequate previous per- 
sonality, the presence of a sufficient of emotional 
tension and distress in the patient's clinical state, and 
supporting family or friends to ensure effective postoper- 
ative rehabilitation. The adverse effects are described as 
well as the ethical considerations of psychosurgery. (35 
ref)—Journal summary. 

11806. Schwebel, Mary C. & Brookshire, Robert H. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
Aphasia complicated by icemia. Revista of 
me & Hearing Disorders, 1972(Nov), Vol. 172), 
125-134.—Reports the speech and language perform- 
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ance of а 55-yr-old man with aphasia and progressive 
hypercalcemia. After initial evaluation of his speech and 
language functions, the S developed increasing hyper- 
calcemia. As this progressed, speech and language 
performance deteriorated. Surgical removal of a parathy- 
roid adenoma resolved the hypercalcemia, and the S's 
speech and language performance improved precipitous- 
ly. Major recovery occurred in tasks involving formula- 
tion and comprehension, but no apparent improvement 
in motor speech abilities appeared. The course of 
increasing disability before surgery and the recovery of 
speech and language functions after it suggest that 
hypercalcemia interferes with higher mental processes in 
general and that speech and language disturbances may 
result from this interference.—Journal abstract. 

11807. Van Leeuwen, W. Storm. (U. Utrecht Hosp., 
Neurological Clinic, Netherlands) Intracerebral inter- 
ventions in patients with behavioural disorders. Psychi- 
atria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1973(Sep), Vol. 76(5), 
345-351.—In principle, methods for intracerebral inter- 
vention of brain function can be divided into those 
producing lesions and those stimulating brain structures. 
The neurophysiological backgrounds of these interven- 
lions are scarcely understood, particularly the interven- 
tions in patients with disturbances of movements and in 
patients with psychiatric disorders. The tentative hypoth- 
esis is proposed that the interventions affect one of a 
number of parallelly operating regulatory systems. The 
clinical significance of neurophysiological investigations 
in these perents is stressed.—Journal abstract. 

11808. Warrington, Elizabeth K. & Pratt, R. T. 
(National Hosp., London, England) Language laterality 
in left-handers assessed by unilateral E.C.T. Neuropsy- 
chologia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 423-428.—Assessed 
lanaguage laterality in 24 left-handed Ss using a method 
previously shown to be reliable for right-handed Ss (i.e., 
testing for dysphasia after unilateral electroconvulsive 
therapy). Results indicate that language is predominantly 
represented in the left hemisphere in about 70% of lefi- 
handed Ss. (French & German summaries) 

11809. Williams, Moyra. (United Cambridge Hosp., 

England) Errors in picture recognition after E.C.T. 
Neuropsychologia, 1973(Oct), Vol. 11(4), 429436.— Pres. 
ented 4 pictures of simple objects, each of which had a 
perceptual (visual similarity) or nominal (same name and 
function, but different visually) alternative to 13 normal 
student nurses and 40 patients undergoing bilateral or 
unilateral electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) for depres- 
sion. Control and unilateral ECT groups chose twice as 
many nominal as perceptual alternatives; no significant 
differences were found in the bilateral ECT group. When 
the original pictures were shown with the alternatives, 
the ECT groups picked out the same proportion 
correctly, but in the bilateral group, correct choices were 
due to guessing. Verbal factors in the encoding and 
Storage of visual material are discussed. (French & 
German summaries) (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 
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11810. Вагай, Cary B. & Lawrence, Richard Е. (Social 
Security Administration, Woodlawn, Md.) Therapeutic 
dimensions of work in rehabilitation. Journal of Applied 
Rehabilitation Counseling, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(3), 171-177. 
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—A review of the literature suggests that work and work 
adjustment services may facilitate behavior change and 
generate meaningful vocational involvement for а 
disabled and disadvantaged population. A rationale in 
support of work as therapy is presented, and some major 
limitations to the approach are examined. (17 ref) 

11811. Cook, Daniel W.; Sleater, Susan M. & Kunce, 
Joseph T. (U. Missouri, Columbia) Encounter groups 
and rehabilitation. Journal of Applied Rehabilitation 
Counseling, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(3), 157-163.—Reviews the 
literature concerning positive and adverse effects of 
encounter techniques when used with rehabilitation 
populations. Recommendations are made for rehabilita- 
tion personnel as to when encounter techniques may be 
most applicable. (27 ref) 

11812. Cull, John С. & Hardy, Richard E. (Eds.). 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) The neglected’ older 
American: Social and rehabilitation services. Spring- 
field, Ш.: Charles C Thomas, 1973. xiii, 263 p. $11.95. 
—Presents a series of 13 papers on problems of older 
Americans, including poverty, transportation, health, 
and religion. Topics include psychological aspects of 
aging, aging in rural America, rehabilitation needs of the 
elderly, voluntary activities for the elderly, nursing home 
care, and counseling the elderly client. 

11813. Cull, John С. & Hardy, Richard E. (Eds). 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Understanding disability 
for social and rehabilitation services. Springfield, Ill.: 
Charles C Thomas, 1973. xi, 205 p. $11.75.—Presents a 
collection of 9 papers on the roles of physicians, 
counselors, and other professionals involved in rehabili- 
tation services and on educational and psychological 
assessment of the disadvantaged and the disabled. The 
operations of the US Social Security Administration and 
its relation to state vocational rehabilitation programs 
are emphasized. 

11814. Gerheim, John W. (Stanwick Corp., Norfolk, 
Va.) The rehabilitation of evaluation services. Vocation- 
al Evaluation & Work Adjustment Bulletin, 1973(Mar), 
Vol. 6(1), 11-14.—Discusses vocational evaluation me- 
thods which have evolved into a major service within the 
vocational rehabilitation process. Most rehabilitation 
personnel will agree that: (a) evaluation can be ү 
profitable tool in rehabilitation; (b) evaluation at pod 
is not as effective as it could be; (c) researching e 
evaluation process by matching what does work and wi i 
whom it works best would enhance the basic body a 
knowledge available to evaluators; and (d) the speci р 
details of how to accomplish this task remain only 
matter of time and effort. їсо- 

11815. Hayez, J. Y. [The first months of a med n) 
psychological service in a children's institution.] ds i 
Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Jan), Vol. 73(1), Юа 
—Discusses organizational and emotional con as 
Which arose when a medical-psychological service kr 
established in a boarding school for delinquent gi x 
Methods of resolving these conflicts are prs EE 
(English, German, Dutch, Italian, & Spanish VAS 5 

11816. Hunyady, Joan & Trott, D. Merilee. (Mic ur 
Dept. of Education, Vocational Rehabilitation p ii 
Eloise) Another look at the handicapped an el & 
approach to occupational choice. Michigan Perso 
Guidance Journal, 1972(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 46-50: 
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pared the self-appraisals of the disabled and the 
disadvantaged regarding their suitability for various 
occupations. A. questionnaire which contained descrip- 
tions and qualifications for 14 occupations (teacher, 
salesman, general laborer, etc) was administered to 45 
unemployed Negro and Caucasian males in 3 groups (a 
disabled group, a disadvantaged group, and a group 
composed of disabled and disadvantaged Ss). Each S 
rated his ability to perform each job on a 1-10 scale; 2 
professional workers who knew the $ also rated him on 
the scale. Results suggest that the particular occupation 
considered affected the ability rating more than the S’s 
individual handicap. However, Ss who were both 
disabled and disadvantaged tended to overrate their 
ability.—J. Bowes. 

11817. Ingram, Gilbert L. & Swartsfager, Ames K. 
(Federal Correctional Inst., Englewood, Colo.) Involving 
families and the community in rehabilitating offenders. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 
616-618.—Describes the development of programs to 
involve family members in rehabilitating young offend- 
ers, in a Florida federal correctional institution. Gradu- 
ate social work students were recruited as volunteer 
counselors for visiting family members, and family- 
oriented therapy groups were established for inmates. 
Through community volunteers, programs were expand- 
ей to help visiting wives with transportation, meals, and 
lodging; later a house for community-based services was 
Obtained, and other therapy groups were started. 
—Journal abstract. 

11818. Ionescu, Serban. (Academy of Social & 
Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Roma- 
nia) [On occupational inadaptation in feeble minded.] 
(Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(2), 203-213. 
—Studied aspects of occupational inadaptation in 70 
feeble-minded. Inadaptation liability was observed in 
44.3% of the Ss. 5 profiles for dynamics of feeble-minded 
adaptation process are described. The acceptance of the 
feeble-minded person by the groups he works in, as well 
às the level of his vocational training have a main role in 
Adaptation. Secondary psychic troubles have been 
Observed in 20% of the Ss. It is proposed that the feeble- 
minded be placed in some protected environment. 
(French summary)—C. Facdoaru. 

11819. Kohen-Raz, Reuven. (Hebrew U. Jerusalem, 
Israel) From chaos to reality: An experiment in reeduca- 
tion of emotionally disturbed immigrant youth in a 
oe New York, N.Y.: Gordon & Breach, 1972. 148 

11820. Korpela, Janet W. (Panorama Pediatric Group, 
Rochester, N.Y.) Social work assistance in private 
Pediatric practice. Social Casework, 1973(Nov), Vol. 
5409), 537—544.— Describes the use of a part-time social 
Worker as part of a pediatric group practice. The role of 
the social worker included working with groups of 
Parents and providing services to individual families. The 
teferral procedure and recording system are descri 
and case illustrations are given. It is concluded that 
Social workers can provide an important dimension of 
care to children and their families —M. W. Linn. 

d 1821. Lamb, Doris; Fernelius, Keith & Switzer, Carol. 
illerest Juvenile Hall, Belmont, Calif.) A therapeutic 
tention program for adolescents on court probation. 
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Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 
618-620.—Describes an effort to accomplish penal 
reform at the community levels, by establishing а peer- 
confrontation program in a local juvenile hall for 
temporary detention. The program was initiated on a 
unit for adolescent girls, and permitted them to assume 
as much responsibility as possible for their own behavior 
and the behavior of their peers. Although a psychiatrist 
served as consultant, the intensive, treatment-oriented 
program was run by detention staff members rather than 
by trained mental health personnel.—Journal abstract. 
11822. Lynch, Judy D. (Eastern Region Vocational 
Rehabilitation Facility, Goldsboro, N.C.) Work behavior 
observations and records. Vocational Evaluation & Work 
Adjustment Bulletin, 1973(Mar), Vol. 6(1), 15-20,—One 
of the most accurate and precise data gathering tech- 
niques available to the evaluator is objective behavioral 
observation. It is noted that the accurate recording of 
work behavior observations is not a panacea—it is a a 
tool available to use in conjunction with psychological 
testing, work samples, situational approaches, job try- 
outs, biographical data, interviews, and staff confer- 
ences. И is, however, a very objective method of 
supporting recommendations and observations. The 
evaluator must interpret the behaviors as they relate to 
the future vocational potential and adjustment of the 
individual. Remembering that records are more valid 
than human recollection, the professional evaluator will 
choose to keep and use behavior records to validate his 
observations.—Journal summary. 
11823. Stephens, Thomas M. (Ohio State U.) Using 
reinforcement and social modeling with delinquent 
. Review of Educational Research, 1973(Sum), Vol. 
43(3), 323-340.—Reviews recent research under the 
headings of the extent of juvenile delinquency, the 
problem of definition, the treatment of delinquents, 
direct reinforcement, contingency contracting, and social 
modeling. Findings suggest that an instructional ap- 
roach has great promise. It is concluded that the future 
for rehabilitation of delinquent youth will depend upon 
research which inspects the systematic application of 
behavioral principles to delinquency situations.—P. D. 


Leedy. 

m Theopold, Gudula & Goebel, Gerhard. (Ham- 
burg Technical Coll, W. Germany) [Case studies of 
methodical social work.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsy- 
chologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Nov), Vol. 21(8), 
288-297.—Describes the case of a Sl-yr-old male 
psychotic and the attempts of the social worker to 

revent referral into a clinic. 

11825. Theopold, Gudula & Nesso, Horst. (Fachho- 
chschule Hamburg, W. Germany) [Case studies of 
methodical social work.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsy- 
chologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Jan), Vol. 2X1), 
15-23.— Describes the case of 15- and 16-yr-old orphan 
brothers with developmental deficits due to changing 
home placements and their integration into a foster 
family with the supportive help of a social work program. 
—H. A. Euler. j 

11826. Valvo, Alberto. (American Foundation for the 
Blind, New York, N.Y.) Sight restoration after long- 
term blindness: The problems and behavior patterns of 
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_ visual rehabilitation. New York, N.Y.: American Foun- 
dation for the Blind, 1971. ii, 54 p. $4. 


Hospital Programs & Hospitalization 
& Institutionalization 


11827. Anderson, Catherine J. & Sainato, Helen K. 
(Saint Elizabeths Hosp., Washington, D.C.) Use of 
videotape feedback as a psychotherapeutic nursing 
approach with long-term psychiatric patients: A pilot 
study. Nursing Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(6), 507-515. 
— Studied the effects of videotape feedback as compared 
to control conditions using 50 20-63 yr old long-term 
patients in a large psychiatric hospital as Ss. The use of 
videotape was effective in bringing about significant 
change in the patient's behavior as measured by a 
Personal and Social Competence Inventory. The use of 
videotape, however, was not a factor in the placement of 
Ss on convalescent leave. More experimental Ss than 
control Ss who went on leave remained in the communi- 
y Length of hospitalization was related to increased 

ependency but not to leave rates, improvement within 
the hospital, or videotaped experience. Age alone was 
not related to degree of dependency, but younger Ss 
(under age 40) with longer stays (10-23 yrs) had the 
lowest rehabilitation rates. Experimental Ss between ages 
40 and 49 showed a significant improvement. Females 
were less dependent than males and showed more 
improvement. There was a significant difference between 
the baseline dependency scores of Ss placed on leave and 
those who remained in the hospital. Significantly more Ss 
were placed on leave in the study population than in the 
parent population from which the sample was drawn. 
—Journal abstract. 

11828. Arenas, Alberto M. (National U. Buenos Aires, 
Luis Agote Medical Clinic, Argentina) [The relations of 
having.] (Span) Аса Psiquiátrica y Psicologica de 
América Latina, 1973(Feb), Vol. 19(1), 41-47.— Discusses 
theoretical and practical issues in the psychiatric atten- 
tion of a large quota of patients in a general hospital. An 
anthropological model is proposed, including concepts 
from logic, to encompass the multiple aspects of the 
reality of the individual patient. A particular type of tie, 
the relation of having, is described in 3 subclasses: (a) 
with physical entities, (b) with social entities, and (c) 
between human entities.— English summary. 

11829. Atthowe, John M. (Rutgers State U., Medical 
School, Piscataway, N.J.) Token economies come of 
age. Behavior Therapy, 1973(Oct), Vol. 4(5), 646—654. 
—Discusses reasons for the failure of some token 
economy programs and offers solutions for these 
problems. Part of the problems result from the overly 
mechanical environmental interventions and the failure 
to observe sufficiently the individual to be shaped. 
Successful programs require not only an overall contin- 
gent reinforcement program, but also individually 
tailored programs. Basic economic principles must be 
observed and the role of the treatment milieu considered 
Ge., the institutional environment is a social system 
frequently in conflict with the aims of behavior modifica- 
tion). Staff roles are discussed. A formal training 


Program is recommended which can also act as rein- · 


forcement for 


appropriate staff activities Journal 
abstract. 
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11830. Baudour, M. J. (Free U. Brussels, Faculty of 
Medicine, Lab. of Social Medicine, Belgium) [The 
economy of health delivery and planning of psychiatric 
assistance.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Jan), 
Vol. 73(1), 33-52.—On the basis of statistical studies of 9 
Belgian psychiatric hospitals, 2 major recommendations 
are made: to concentrate more on prevention of mental 
illness than on institutional psychiatry and to institute 
educational programs designed to resocialize hospital 
patients. (English, Dutch, German, Italian & Spanish 
summaries) 

11831. Baudour, M. J. (Free U. Brussels, Faculty of 
Medicine, Lab. of Social Medicine, Belgium) [About 
hospital and extra-hospital planning: The duration of 
stay in nine Belgian psychiatric institutions.] (Fren) 
Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Jan), Vol. 73(1), 14-32. 
—Reports findings of a statistical study of the patient 
population in 9 Belgian psychiatric institutions. Results 
lead to the conclusion that integration of patients in 
society is more desirable and less costly than long-term 
hospitalization. (English, Dutch, German, Italian & 
Spanish summaries)—E. Coché 

11832. Bertrand, J. & Lisin, P. (U. Liége Belgium) [An 
experience of a day-hospital in Belgium.] (Fren) Acta 
Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Jan), Vol. 73(1), 53-65.—De- 
scribes a day hospital for psychiatric patients which uses 
a variety of therapeutic modes in the treatment of 
patients who would otherwise be institutionalized or who 
are making the transition from a hospital to the 
community. Its advantages and limitations and organiza- 
tional issues are discussed. (English, Dutch, German, 
Italian, & Spanish summaries) (18 ref)—E. Coché 

11833. Davidson, Shirlee P. & Noyes, Russell. (Memo- 
rial Hosp., Springfield, Ш.) Psychiatric nursing consulta- 
tion on a burn unit. American Journal of Nursing, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 73(10), 1715-1718.— Describes the initia- 
tion of a psychiatric nursing consultation to assist a 
multidisciplinary staff in achieving a goal of od 
improvement in nursing care. Ventilation and mutual 
acceptance in group meeting of problems, e.g., coping 
with a patient's emotional stress and controlling their 
overt emotions, led to understanding and new ap- 
proaches. 

11834. Dennis, Wayne. Children of the Créche. New 
York, N.Y.: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973. vii, 120 p. 
— Studied the effects of institutionalization and adoption 
on intelligence and behavior. Ss were homeless children 
cared for at a home for girls, where opportunity Es 
Cognitive experience was minimal, and at a home К 
boys, where opportunity was normal. Ss adopted d 
Lebanese and U.S. families were also tested. Results 
showed higher IQs and better social adaptation no 
the boys than among the girls and among the adopte 
than among the nonadopted. (40 ref) 

11835. Fox, Richard P. & Potter, David N. (Озше 
County Medical Center, Adolescent Inpatient EE 
Calif.) Using inpatient staff for aftercare of severely 
disturbed chronic patients. Hospital & Commun 
Psychiatry, 1973(Jul), Vol. 24(7), 482-484.—Advances p 
psychopharmacology and community psychiatry Bays 
enabled many long-term patients to Бе discharged о 
mental hospitals despite major psychopathology. 9 The 
patients frequently resist initiating and continuing і 
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aftercare, and community agencies are often reluctant to 
work with them. To overcome those problems, a weekly 
day clinic was established, primarily for former inpa- 
tients of the unit. The clinic population consisted of 
patients with major psychopathology and a history of 
multiple hospitalizations. The efficacy of using familiar 
staff members to bridge the gap between inpatient and 
outpatient care is demonstrated by comparing the 
continuity in aftercare of those patients with that of 
patients referred to the clinic from other agenices. 
—Journal abstract. 

11836. Goyne, James В. & Ladoux, Paulette. (Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hosp., Haven Beach, 
NJ.) Patients’ opinions of outpatient clinic services. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 
627-628.—A. county outpatient clinic surveyed patients 
or parents of patients seen during a 3-yr period to 
determine whether they were satisfied with the services 
received. Through a mail questionnaire, the 240 respon- 
dents indicated a fairly high degree of satisfaction. The 
limitations of such a questionnaire survey are discussed. 

11837. Greenley, James R. (U. Wisconsin, Madison) 
Types of authority and two problems of psychiatric 
wards. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(2), 191-202. 
—Discusses the relationship between authority struc- 
tures and 2 problems reported in the literature as 
common to 15 contemporary milieu or therapeutic 
community wards. Results indicate that psychiatric 
wards with rational-legal and charismatic authority 
structures are more likely to (a) experience mood and 
morale swings by patients and staff and (b) spend 
excessive time and energy changing ward rules. (17 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11838. Gurland, Barry J.; Stiller, Pamela; Sharpe, 
Lawrence & Barrett, James E. (New York State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Research, New York, N.Y.) 
Trends in patient populations contrasted by two 
methods of diagnosis. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 
47(2), 184-190.— Examined the distribution of psychiat- 
tic diagnoses in samples of patients attending an 
emergency clinic (п = 32), a short-stay unit (л = 39), 
and а long-stay unit (n = 31) of the same hospital 
system. 2 sets of diagnoses were analyzed— "routine 
hospital” and “standard project” diagnoses of proven 
reliability. A comparison of the 2 methods showed that 
Toutine hospital diagnoses, even when made by psychia- 
trists in the same hospital system, may give à misleading 
eng of distribution changes. However, both sets of 
lagnoses agreed that patients with affective disorders 
tend to be treated in the short-stay unit, while schizo- 
Phrenics tend to be sent on to the long-stay unit. 
—Journal abstract. 
yp 839. Hollander, Melvyn; Plutchik, Robert & Horner, 

Мап, (Queens Coll., City О. New York) Interaction of 
Patient and attendant reinforcement programs: The 
Piggyback” effect. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
ар chology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 43—47. —Developed 
inte perimental approach for assessing the possible 
пов of separate reinforcement нгыз. т 
© ee and patients on an open psychiatric pte * 
d lc mental patients were reinforced with lunch for 
pegng in work behavior. 16 attendants were tem- 
ced with trading stamps for successfully completing 
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assigned behavior modification tasks. Interactions were 
defined as the effects of the patient's work behavior of 
introducing and removing the reinforcements for attend- 
ants. Results suggest that the introduction of reinforce- 
ment for attendants significantly increased patient work 
behavior, while the removal of reinforcement significant- 
ly decreased it. This “piggyback” design has been shown 
to have utility for exploring the interactions that govern 
the behavior of members of 2 groups who are independ- 
ently reinforced within a social system.—Journal 
abstract. 

11840. Iovlev, B. V.; Kabanov, M. M.; Karvasarsky, B. 
D. & Korabel’nikov, К. V. (Leningrad Bekhterev Scientif- 
ic Research Inst. of Psychoneurology, USSR) [A psycho- 
logical study of patients with protracted psychoses and 
the task of rehabilitation.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii 
i Psikhiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(3), 396-405.—Examined 150 
patients with protracted psychoses (schizophrenia and 
depressive states of nonschizophrenic genesis) Data 
from experimental psychological studies worked out by 
the authors and from physiological tests revealed the 
influence of long hospital stays on emotional, volitional 
and other personality traits; this influence differed in 
various clinical groups. The data had the greatest 
prognostic value for Ss with apathetic-abulic schizophre- 
nia who showed less dependence on surroundings and 
relatively greater tendencies toward leadership. The 
prognosis for rehabilitative therapy for these Ss was also 
more favorable. In schizophrenia with paranoid symp- 
toms, the studied values were not prognostic. In 
depressed Ss with endogenous symptoms, the prognosis 
was favorable with low dependence on surroundings. A 
better therapeutic effect was found in Ss with a high 
dependence on surroundings and few leadership tenden- 
cies in depressive states with marked psychogenic 
manifestations.—J. Larsen. 

11841. Johnson, D. A. (South Manchester U. Hosp., 
England) A further study of psychiatric out-patient 
services in Manchester: An operational study of general 

itioner and patient expectation. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Aug), Vol. 123(573), 185-191,—General 
practitioners answered questionnaires asking why each 
patient had been sent to the district general hospital 
sychiatric clinic. Patients were then interviewed at the 
hospital. A large fraction of the family doctors apparent- 
ly were sending suspected psychiatric cases to the 
Outpatient clinic without first investigating and attempt- 
ing to treat them. Patients went to the clinic with 
generally low and probably realistic expectations for 
benefit from outpatient treatment, and a minority 
attended the clinic with the hope of social help.—R. L 


11842. Jonckheere, P.; Even, P Laroche, N. & 
Fontaine, P. [The principles and initial results of an 
intensive psychotherapy center for young psychotics, 
centering on communication and autonomy.] (Fren) 
Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 1973(Jan), Vol. 73(1), 82-100. 


atric patients. Efforts are made to help the young people 
to reestablish communications and social skills by 
creating a group atmosphere which gives the patients a 
sense of security. Results obtained in the Ist 45 patients 
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show that appreciable gains in the desired direction were 
made but could be maintained only if proper follow-up 
- care was provided after the patient left the unit. (English, 
Dutch, Italian, & Spanish summaries)—E. Coché j 

11843. Kaplan, Henry & Schuh, James. Evaluation of 
brief admission and planning for disturbed children. 
Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 
375-378.—Measured changes in the behavior of 5 girls 
and 17 boys after a brief hospitalization for evaluation 
and planning. Ss' mean age at admission was 9.7 yrs and 
_ the mean hospital stay was 46 days. Behavior and 
learning problems were evident in most of the Ss. The 
Missouri Children’s Behavior Checklist and an educa- 
tional performance measure were used to assess improve- 
ment. Significant improvement was noted in a number of 
behavioral and academic areas. Results point to the 
potency of changing school and/or living settings in 
bringing about improved functioning in these Ss. Types 
of recommendations made and carried out are also 
considered, with some differences noted.—Journal 
summary. 

11844. Koninckx, N. [The beginnings of a post-care 
psychiatric unit.] (Fren) Acta Psychiatrica Belgica, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 73(1), 66-81.—Describes the organiza- 
tion of an aftercare center which uses mostly night 
hospitalizations and work therapy in its efforts to 
Tesocialize previously hospitalized patients. (English, 
Dutch, Italian, German & Spanish summaries)—E. 
Coché 

11845. Lamb, H. Richard & Goerzel, Victor. (San 
Mateo Dept. of Public Health & Welfare, Rehabilitation 
Services, Calif.) The demise of the state hospital: A 
premature obituary? International Journal of Psychiatry, 
1973(Jun), Vol. 11(2), 239-256.—Reports results of a 5-уг 
follow-up study of long-term state hospital patients. 
Results show that these patients generally are marginal 
persons in need of community rehabilitation efforts. 2 
alternatives to state hospital care for the future are 
presented. 

11846. Mandelbaum, Arthur. Separation. Menninger 
Perspective, 1973(Fal), Vol. 4(5), 4-9, 27.—Discusses the 
types of children who are candidates for residential 
treatment in a psychiatric facility, the process of facing 
the need for such treatment, parental reactions before 
and after placement, rescue fantasies on the part of staff 
members, and the responsibilities of the Staff worker 
toward the family and the residential staff. 

11847. Mansfield, Elaine. (Catholic U. of America) 
Empathy: Concept and identified Psychiatric nursing 
behavior. Nursing Research, 1973(Nov), Vol. 22(6), 
525-530.— Studied the verbal and nonverbal behaviors 
that facilitate empathic communication on initial inter- 
actions between a Psychiatric nurse and a psychiatric 
patient. The interactions of 6 schizophrenic patients, 
33-52 yr old who had been hospitalized in a large 
Psychiatric hospital for 3-23 yrs and a clinically 
experienced psychiatric nurse were videotaped and rated 
on the C. B. Truax Accurate Empathy Scale. Verbal and 
| nonverbal behaviors which facilitated empathic commu- 

nication on initial reactions included introduction to the 

Patient, head and body position, verbal behavior, 
. Tesponse to nonverbal cues, facial expressions, voice 

tones, and mirror images.—Journal abstract. 


TREATMENT AND PREVENTION 


11848. McNamara, J. Regis. (Ohio U.) The clinical 
case conference reconsidered. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1973(Oct), Vol. 130(10), 1153-1154.—Ques. 
tions the effectiveness of the case conference, a ргосе- 
dure that is widely used in mental hospitals. Modifica- 
tions in the conduct of the conference are suggested 
which involve telling the group about the amount of 
time, effort, and money expended on cases each session. 
An alternatqve to the case conference is proposed, based 
on the "critical paths" approach to time and resource 
management. 

11849. Melekhov, D. E. [Social Psychiatry and the 
mental hospital.] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psik- 
hiatrii, 1972, Vol. 72(3), 389—396.— Discusses the charac- 
teristics and distinctive features in the development of 
social psychiatry in the USSR in comparison with the 
Organization and principles of social psychiatry in 
Western countries. Social psychiatry in the USSR has 
developed in close connection with clinical psychiatry; 
examples of the mutual enrichment of clinical and social 
Psychiatry from studies of the clinical foundation of 
social rehabilitation are given. Prospects for the develop- 
ment of social rehabilitation theory are also considered. 
—English abstract. 

11850. Michaux, Mary H.; Pruim, Robert Hu 
Dasinger, Elizabeth M. & Pruim, Bonita A. (Springfield 
State Hosp., Md.) Day hospital admissions: A unique 
treatment group? Journal of Community Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 427-430.— Compared 50 patients 
admitted to a rural day center with 56 patients admitted 
to a psychiatric hospital who were considered suitable 
for day center treatment, but were ineligible for 
admission because of arbitrarily designated catchment- 
area boundaries. Only 9% of 725 consecutive hospital 
admissions qualified as potential day patients. Percent- 
ages of semiskilled or unskilled workers and of Ss in the 
lowest social class were significantly higher in this 
Specially selected inpatient group than in the day- 
treatment sample. Day center admissions, although 
significantly more anxious, were less ideationally dis-, 
turbed than their full-time counterparts. Results further 
document the existence of sociological and symptom 
constraints on referral and acceptance of day hospital 
atients. (15 ref) —Journal summary. 
am) Pam, Alvin; Rachlin, Stephen; Bryskim 
Lawrence & Rosenblatt, Aaron. (Bronx State Hosp» 
N.Y.) Community adjustment of self-discharged Es 
tients. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1973, Vol. 47(2), 2 i 
—Evaluated 21 self-discharged patients 6 mo after t Ке 
departure and a control group of 21 patients а 
received discharges through normal channels. с 
fared significantly better on a scale developed to uu 
community adjustment and were also NEUE у 
improved compared to their prehospital functioning. iie 
self-discharged group had not improved through es 
intervention of hospitalization. Results indicate t di 
patients who discharge themselves represent а pss 
population with different treatment needs—Journi 
abstract. 3 5 

11852. Punell, Georg. [Psychiatric artifact pum 
and its treatment.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, hich 
Vol. 4(5), 927-935.— Discusses psychic troubles w RA 
occur during the course of institutionalized psychia 
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treatment and which are directly caused by a reaction to 
the unfavorable environment. A review of Swedish 
treatment efforts is presented. Topics covered include: 
historical data, clinical data, diagnosis, etiology, treat- 
ment, and training. (32 ref)—C. Kokkinis. 

11853. Rath, Sonja F. & David, Anne C. Teen-age 
companions work with disturbed children. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1973(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 624-626. 
—Describe recruitment and orientation of teen-age 
volunteers for a child guidance center; some problems 
and their solutions; the interaction of the group; and the 
impact of the program on the volunteers, the children, 
and the center. 

11854. Rumen, J. P. [And one's thirst.] (Fren) 
Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(5), 967-971.—Dis- 
cusses the psychiatric hospital as a “scene of absurd 
desires." Various impressions of this milieu are reviewed 
from a historical perspective. Implications of the current 
antipsychiatric trend are considered. 

11855. Rumen, J. P., et al. [The glasses of others: 
Mealtime separation between patients and attendants 
in a classic psychiatric service: 1. Study of personnel 
meetings.] (Fren) Psychologie Médicale, 1972, Vol. 4(5), 
957-963.—Conducted group meetings with hospital 
attendants in a psychiatric collective to determine why 
they segregated themselves from patients during meals. 
The main reason was “contact phobia” (e.g., fear of 
contracting syphilis from the patients' chairs or from 
unsanitary plates and glasses). 

.11856. Shereshevsky, A. M. (Leningrad Bekhterev 
Scientific Research Inst. of Psychoneurology, USSR) 
[The history of the introduction of the “open-door 
System."] (Russ) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1972, Vol. 72(3), 459-462.—Traces the history of the 
Now-popular open-door system in mental hospitals from 
its beginnings in 1792. Even in Russia, where the attitude 
toward the insane has always been more humane, 
patients were sometimes kept in prisons when there was 
no room in special hospitals. Shereshevsky envisages the 
creation of "hospitals like ordinary dwellings” with 
active therapy and complete freedom for the patients. (33 
ied Larsen. e а 

7. Thimmappaya, А. & wal, К. С. (Nation 

Inst. of Health ук А. Per New Delhi, 
India) Comparing a “good” and a “bad” hospital for 
Patient satisfaction, ward social system, community 
image and inter-role perceptions. Indian Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 26-32.—Com- 
Pared known “good” and known “bad” hospitals for 
Patient satisfaction, community image, social system, 
and interrole perceptions. Measures included the Hospi- 
tal Social System Inventory and a community image 
Questionnaire. It was found that the 2 hospitals differed 
Significantly in respect to mean patient satisfaction 
SOS The good hospital had a better community image 
tio à more functional social system. Interrole percep- 

ns Were consistent with the results of the social system: 
Journal abstract. 

11858. Volicer, Beverly J. (Boston U., School of 
with CO Perceived stress levels of events associated 
and те experience of hospitalization: Developmen 
1973 Sting of a measurement tool. Nursing Research, 

(Nov), Vol. 22(6), 491-497.—Asked 216 males and 
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females of various ages, races, and occupations to rate 45 
stress-producing events related to hospitalization in 
terms of the relative amount of adaptation required to 
cope with each event, using an arbitrary standard. A high 
consensus about the order of events was found among 
several sample subgroups. Younger Ss rated the stress 
value of events higher in magnitude than older Ss, and Ss 
with recent hospitalizations rated events higher than 
those with less recent hospitalizations. It is noted that Ss 
who had personally experienced an event did not 
generally rate its stress value higher than Ss who had not 
experienced it.—Journal abstract. 

11859. Young, Robyn. (Walston Park Hosp., Wacol, 
Queensland, Australia) Home retraining unit: Its prog- 
ress and its future. Australian Occupational Therapy 
Journal 1973(Apr) Vol. 20(2), 47-50.—Describes a 
program for patients hospitalized over a long period of 
time to relearn practical tasks (e.g, meal preparation, 
budgeting and use of leisure time) and regain independ- 
ence. Samples of patient evaluation forms are provided. 
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11860. . [Data on the professional interests 
of graduates of the first semester, Autumn 1971, 
measured by means of Lee and Thorpe's California 
Inventory of Interests.] (Span) Cuadernos de Psicologia, 
1972, No. 1, 55-60.—Studied the areas of interest of the 
graduates with respect to their profession of psychology 
and in relation to their individual personalities. 

11861. Anderson, Richard C. & Faust, Gerald W. (U. 
Illinois) Educational psychology: The science of instruc- 
tion and learning. New York, N.Y.: Dodd, Mead, 1973. 
xiv, 510 p. $7.95.—Applies psychological principles to 
the classroom experience, to instruction, and to human 
learning. Motivation, reinforcement, corrective feedback, 
stimulus control, and memory are among the topics 
discussed. (18 p. ref.) А 

11862. peius Juana & Godoy, Sonia. (U. Chile, 
Santiago) [Psychology students: First studies concern- 
ing some psychosocial characteristics of first semester 
students of a career in psychology.] (Span) Cuadernos de 
Psicologia, 1972, No. l, 47-52.—Presents a general 
description, кыс data, paa an evaluation of the 
work of certain psychology teachers. 

ч 1863. vir риш! Coslin, Pierre С. & Dufoyer, 
Jean-Pierre. (U. Paris V-Rene Descartes, Lab. of 
Genetic Psychology, France) [How do they work? 
Inquiry on the material conditions of personal work 
habits of psychology students.] (Fren) Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(17-18), 1006-101 1.—De- 
scribes a continuation of a questionnaire study of 106 
male and female psychology students concerning work 
habits; place of work; hours spent at study, work, class; 
time spent on extracurricular activities; length of 
uninterrupted work span; duration of work breaks; 
material conditions which facilitate quality of work; use 
of stimulants; and work behavior related to exams. Data 
are tabulated by frequencies and percents.—Z. М. 
Cantwell. $ ; 

11864. Dennison, John D. (U. British Columbia, 
Faculty of Education, Vancouver, Canada) Educational 
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aspirations of high school graduates in British Columbi- 
a. Research in Higher Education, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 185—189. 


p —Analyzed questionnaire data from 18,899 high school 


students in 139 schools to explore enrollment trends in 
universities and tertiary technical and vocational institu- 
tions. Ss identified age, sex, high school program, GPA, 


.. various socioeconomic characteristics, and intentions 


regarding postsecondary education. Results show that, 
while 90% of the Ss indicated their intention to continue 
in tertiary education, only 50% stated that this step was 
imminent The comprehensive community college 
proved to be more popular than the university in areas 
where colleges existed. Socioeconomic factors appeared 
to be closely related to Ss’ intentions. Current follow-up 
studies related to this project are described.—Journal 
abstract. 

11865. Durkheim, Emile. Moral education: A study in 
the theory and application of the sociology of 
education. (Tr. Everett K. Wilson & Herman Schnurer). 
New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1973. xxx, 288 p. $3.45. 

11866. Fenske, Robert Н, & Scott, Craig S. (American 
Coll. Testing Program, Iowa City, Ia.) College students’ 
goals, plans, and background characteristics: A synthe- 
sis of three empirical studies. Research in Higher 
Education, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 101-118.—Designed a study 
to provide longitudinal data about the change and/or 
stability of college-bound students’ educational and 
vocational goals as well as the background characteris- 
tics. Data from 3 studies were contrasted and compared. 
Included in these studies were (a) a 2-yr follow-up of 
4,009 junior college students; (b) a 4-yr follow-up of 
5,623 4-yr college and university students; and (c) a 
comparison of the responses of 2 independent samples 
(32,351 and 50,205) of high school seniors. Considerable 
differences in stability among characteristics were found; 
however, the changes seemed to be orderly and accord- 
ing to logical expectations, The utility of the findings 
regarding changes and stability in these characteristics 
for those who work with college populations is discussed, 
and possible applications аге suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

11867. Gottsegen, Gloria B. & Gottsegen, Monroe G. 
(City U. New York) Women and school psychology. 
School Psychology Digest, 1973(Sum), Vol. 2(3), 24-27. 
—Discusses the role of women in the field of school 
Psychology in terms of their professional membership 
and educational attainment, their employment in aca- 
demic settings, and employment in programs providing 


that professional membership Tequiring possession of the 
doctorate reflects this imbalance. Many questions are 
raised concerning the reasons for this concentration of 
Women in nonacademic Settings requiring masters 


degrees and professional diplomas rather than doctor- 
ates.—J. McCowin. 
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schools in the light of both systems theory and data from 
interviews and questionnaires conducted at 1 School. It is 
concluded that the schools have failed to define their 
primary task—to educate or to handle children with 
behavior problems. More importantly, the impact of the 
whole educational system perpetuates the Indians 
powerlessness and dependency on the government. The 
hope is expressed that if there is more community 
involvement in the schools it will lead to greater 
assumption of responsibility by Indians in other spheres, 
(15 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11869. Kidd, J. R. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) How adults learn. (Rev. 
ed.). New York, N.Y.: Association Press, 1973. 318 р. 
$14.95. 

11870. McMillin, Marvin R. (U. Florida, Coll. of 
Education) Attitudes of college men toward career 
involvement of married women. Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, 1972(Sep), Vol. 21(1), 8-11.—Distributed a 
brief questionnaire to 2,330 unmarried male dormitory 
residents in a midwestern university. 1,085 Ss responded 
to 1 of 5 preferred career options for their future wives. 
With regard to their major field of study, 899 Ss fell into 
4 definable categories: 462 were teaching majors, 222 
were business majors; 139 were social science or 
humanities majors; and 76 were science or mathematics 
majors. Statistical analysis indicated that chosen major 
and career option were related (i.e. the probability of 
selecting a specific option was influenced by the 
particular curricular group to which the S belonged).—A. 
M. Berg. 3 

11871. Miller, Gary M. (Eastern Michigan U., Coll. of 
Education) A study of personality correlates and 
attitude changes of prospective teachers in sensitivity 
training. Journal of the Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, 1972(Dec), Vol. 11(2), 77-84 
ducted a correlational study using 16 PF scores of the 2 
male and 22 female members of 4 sensitivity training 
groups and the mean differences in attitude chant 
assessed by a semantic differential. All Ss had со a 
liberal arts degrees and had volunteered to teac i 
elementary inner-city schools. Ss were randomly He 
signed to 1 of 4 sensitivity group structures: (a) huc 
sensitivity training (IST), (b) extensive sensitivity un 
ing (EST), (c) extensive-intensive sensitivity шыш g 
(EIST), and (d) control sensitivity training (CST). S 
IST group's performance on the 16 PF and change sco Ea 
on the semantic differential yielded 6 Significant cuu 
tion coefficients out of 128, the EIST group 7, ше 
group 3, and the CST group 1. No clustering o eu 
correlations around specific personality factors Sed 
found. Implications for teacher training are discussed. 
—A. M. Berg. 

11872. Morstain, Barry R. (U. Delaware) Changes 5 
Students’ educational attitudes: A study of an A 
mental living-learning program. Research in Hig dte 
Education, 1973, Vol. 1(2), 141-148, —Exphred г 
longitudinal changes in educational attitudes of P 
during the freshman year of college, with the prime X 
on the comparisons between 95 students in a livi Б 2, 
earning program and 89 students in the regular E A 
lum. The Student Orientations Survey was M d ai 
pre-post design. Results show (a) that Ss who sele 
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the experimental program held somewhat different 
attitudes from their peers in the regular curriculum prior 
to the start of the academic year; and (b) that compared 
to changes in attitudes of their peers, the experimental- 
program Ss, by the end of the academic year, had 
significantly decreased their desire for lectures and 
formalized education, expressed greater interest in self- 
directed independent study, desired a more significant 
role in educational decision-making, and viewed educa- 
tion more as a way of exploring various academic areas 
rather than solely preparing for a vocational future. 
Coupled with findings from student interviews, various 
implications of the results are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

11873. Raskin, Larry M. & Taylor, William J. (U. 
Louisville, Medical School, Child Evaluation Center) 
Problem identification through observation. Academic 
Therapy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 9(1), 85-89.—Presents a behav- 
ior guide list for teacher observations in the areas of 
visual motor, graphics, physical, multisensory, and 
social-emotional. The relationship of obtained informa- 
tion to total school program is described. 

11874. Seeman, Julius. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) On supervising student research. American 
Psychologist, 1973(Oct), Vol. 28(10), 900-906.—Consid- 
ers aspects of the supervisor-student relationship in the 
context of research training, and analyzes the teaching-l- 
earning conditions designed to enhance the development 
of research competence. It is suggested that research 
learning is most effective when (a) the learning climate is 
designed to foster conditions of creativity, (b) research 
learning is seen as a task related to the development of 
personal effectiveness and personal goals, and (c) explicit 
provisions are made to foster growth toward autonomy 
and professional maturity.—Author abstract. 

11875. Stewart, Lawrence H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Characteristics of the occupation-oriented community 
College student. California Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1973(Sep), Vol. 24(4), 175-182.—Presents à 
summary of the findings of an extensive study of 
Characteristics of California junior college students 
enrolled in occupation-oriented curricula. Students 
enrolled in a particular curriculum tend to be different 
from those in other programs. Some implications for 
counselors and for educational institutions are noted. 
—Journal abstract. $ 

11876. Thistlethwaite, Donald L. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Accentuation of differences in values and exposures to 
major fields of study. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 279-293.— Tested the theory that 
curricular specialization in higher education produces a 
Polarization between the scientific and humanistic 
cultures, 2 panels of male undergraduates at 25 universi- 
ties were randomly selected from student directories and 
followed by mail surveys during 3 successive summers. 
Panel A members (n = 1,036) received increasing 
exposures to chosen major fields of study, while P. anel B 
Members (л = 822) received steady (or diminishing) 
exposures. Changes in student attitudes and in the 
perceived characteristics of peers and teachers were 
Telated to temporal variations in the degree of exposure 
to major fields of study. Predictions concerning differen- 

àl accentuation of initial major field differences were 


generally confirmed for measures of college environ- 
ments but unconfirmed for measures of attitudes. 
Implications for interpreting the effects of major fields of 
study upon attitudes and values are discussed. (24 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11877. Wittrock, M. C. (Ed.). (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Changing education: Alternatives from educa- 
tional research. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1973. vii, 184 p. $7.95.—Presents readings which explore 
the nature of research in education. Among the topics 
included are a discussion of Skinner's Beyond Freedom 
and Dignity, a theory of instruction and the relationship 
of instructional environment to the young autonomous 
learner, and the growth from adolescence into adulthood 
with emphasis on educating males and females to live in 
the world of the 21st century. 


School Administration & Educational Processes 


11878. Bailey, Archie H. (Flushing Public Schools, 
Guidance Services, Mich.) Counselors and accountabili- 
ty: A point of view. Michigan Personnel & Guidance 
Journal, 1972(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 49-52.—Stresses the impor- 
tance of counselors self-initiating periodic critical re- 
views of their philosophy, skills, and services. 

11879. Braunstein, Daniel N. & Benston, George J. 
(Oakland U., School of Economics & Management) 
Student and department chairman views of per- 
formance of university professors. Journal о Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 244-249. Compared 
evaluations of students for 713 university courses taught 
over 4 semesters by 347 professors to rankings made by 
department chairmen of their faculty. The faculty were 
ranked by professional visibility, current research, 
teaching impact, communication ability, and departmen- 
tal contributions. 16 of 27 rhos computed for Mess 
and student evaluations of teaching were negative. 
substantial number of relationships for research were 
around zero. Relationships for teaching and communica- 
tions were moderately positive. One-year stability coeffi- 
cients of rankings by chairmen were high for a single 
chairman but considerably lower when а change of 
chairman took place. Ina chairman's view, research and 
visibility are highly related, but effective teaching is only 
moderately related to these performance criteria. 
—Journal abstract. 

11880. Braunstein, Daniel №; Klein, Gary A. & 
Pachla, Mark. (Oakland U., School of Economics & 
Management) Feedback expectancy and shifts in stu- 
gs of college faculty. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 254-258.—Studied the 
effects of college student evaluations on faculty perform- 
ance. 10 professors in a feedback condition received the 

f student ev: с 
тамай the semester, whereas 9 professors in 
the control condition had all feedback withheld (12 
classes). Results indicate significantly greater increments 
in performance between midterm evaluations and 
evaluations collected at the end of the term in the 
feedback condition. Implications of these results for 
utilization of student evaluations are discussed.—Journal 
absis, Chambers, Jack A. (Mansfield State Coll. 
Computer Educational Center) College teachers: Their 
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effect on creativity of students. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 326-334. — Carried out 
| а nationwide study concerning the relation of classroom 
— behavior and student-teacher relationships to facilitation 
| of creativity in college students. Teachers were identified 
- by evaluating the research of psychology and chemistry 
- doctoral students who had studied under them and who 
- nominated them as having had the most facilitating 
= effect on their creative development or as having had a 
- significant inhibiting effect. Matched normative groups 
- also nominated teachers. The classroom behavior and 
Student-teacher relations of 671 teachers were described 
by nominating students. Clear-cut behavioral patterns 
differentiated teachers who facilitated creative develop- 


ista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1973, Vol. 5(2), 

© TI5-121.—Investigated the perception of the need for 
-— Student personnel work by administrators, faculty 

- members, and students of selected universities of 
Colombia. Results show that most respondents strongly 
favor the need for this kind of Service to students. 


Scales for the evaluation of faculty teaching. Journal of 
i goia Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 261-265. 


Journal of Applied Psychology, 19 
250-253 2 IP poto 0g), 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 


dents described the behavior of an Instructor using an 
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x^ 
student evaluations of their instructors; (b) graduate 
students emphasized consideration less and initiating 
Structure more than undergraduates; and (c) considera- 


üon interacted with initiating structure so that for 
instructors high in consideration, high initiating Structure 
did not influence the evaluations, but for instructors low 
in consideration, high-initiating-structure Scores were 
associated with poor evaluations.— Journal abstract. 

11886. Rednic, Maria C. & Olivos A., Raül. (U. Chile, 
Santiago) [Scale of attitudes toward professors.] (Span) 
Cuadernos de Psicologia, 1972, No. І, 7—-19.— Discusses 
students' attitudes toward their professors, particularly 
after certain educational Changes had been enacted. 
These attitudes were measured by the Scale of Attitudes 
toward Professors (E.A.H.P.). Topics covered include 
characteristics of the E.A.H.P., instructions and content 
of the scale, construction of the scale (in 3 phases), and 
relationships found by means of the scale. — C. Kokkinis. 

11887. Roberts, Drina F. & Roberts, Gilbert. (Webster 
Central School District, N.Y.) Techniques for confront- 
ing sex-role Stereotypes. School Psychology Digest, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 2(3), 47-54.—Describes how teachers, 
counselors, school psychologists, and social workers can 
help students examine and free themselves from sex-role 
stereotyping. Lists of questions appropriate for 3 differ- 
ent age groups are given which provide the basis for 
group discussions of issues relevant to sex-role stereo- 
types. Specific procedures are outlined for carrying out 
these discussions. It is asserted that through the use of 
such techniques, participants will learn more about their 
own potentials without being so strongly bound by 
traditional sex-role stereotyping. —J. McCowin. 

11888. Schuh, Allen J. & Crivelli, Michael A. 
(California State U., Hayward) Animadversion error in 
Student evaluations of faculty teaching effectiveness. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 
259-260.—Compared the midterm grades of each of 86 
business students to the grade the student gave the 
professor on his teaching effectiveness. A 1-way analysis 
of variance showed better than chance correspondence 
(1 = .23). This tendency was entitled the animadversion 
error, and its importance in subordinate-supervisor 
ratings is discussed.— Journal abstract. ЕА 

11889. Soar, Robert S. (0. Florida) Accountability: 


Assessment problems and possibilities. Journal of 


Teacher Education, 1973(Fal), Vol. 24(3), 205-212.—Dis- 
Cusses and illustrates the statistical problems involved in 
using the usual tests and retests of educational attain- 
ment. Research indicating the various effects of teacher 
behaviors on students is reviewed: (a) teacher indirect- 
Ness is associated with assessment growth, positive 
Student attitudes, and increased creativity; and (b) 
teacher flexibility is positively and criticism negatively 
associated with achievement. The accountability of the 
School system, the family, and the society for various 
aspects of the child’s education and socialization 1s 
discussed, as well as the current tendency to consider 
only the teacher as accountable.—F. О. Triggs. 

11890. Spickelmier, Don О. Community college 
faculty attitudes toward educationally disadvantaged 
Students. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 24(4), 169-174.—Notes that amid bur- 
geoning current enrollments in higher education, increas- 
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ing numbers of applicants with widely varying abilities 
and preparation are seeking and gaining admission to 
community colleges throughout the US. Community 
college faculties express reluctant and nonresponsive 
attitudes toward teaching low-ability and inadequately 
prepared students. These faculties favor remedial or 
compensatory instruction in separate courses rather than 
through individualizing instruction in their own courses. 
When a faculty member comes into contact with 
students who are slow learners or who are not being 
successful in a course because of some inadequate 
learning skills, that faculty member's responsiveness to 
the students’ needs hinges on his particular attitudes 
about the students and about the effect that those 
students may have on the course of instruction.—H. J. 
McWhinnie. 

11891. Willower, Ronald J. & Packard, John S. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) School counselors, pupil control 
ideology, and pluralistic ignorance. Journal of the 
Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 10(4), 100-110.—Studied the responses 
of 87 teachers, 112 principals, and 119 counselors on 
Form PCI, a 20-item instrument which measures pupil 
control ideology on a custodial-humanistíc continuum. 
In order to tap pluralistic ignorance, Ss completed Form 
PCI in terms of their own pupil control ideology and in 
terms of their perceptions of the ideologies of typical 
position incumbents. 7 hypotheses were tested us 9 
conditions. The hypotheses that teachers will perceive 
the pupil control ideology of teachers to be more 
custodial than the teachers themselves will report, that 
teachers will perceive the pupil control ideology of 
principals to be more custodial than the rincipals 
themselves will report, and that principals Sil perceivé 
the pupil control ideology of teachers to be more 
custodial than the teachers themselves will report were 
confirmed. The counselors’ perceptions of the pupil 
control ideology of teachers and principals fit the pattern 
of custodial pluralistic ignorance.—A. M. Berg. 


Curriculum Development & Teaching Methods 


11892. . Stamford curriculum guide for 
drug abuse education. Chicago, Ш.: J. G. Ferguson, 
1971. xvii, 96 р. 

11893. Centra, John A. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Effectiveness of student feedback in 
Modifying college instruction. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 395-401.—Investigat- 
td the extent to which college teachers modily their 
instructional practices after receiving student feedback. 
305 teachers participated as Ss in part or all of the study. 
Variables included teaching experience, Sex, and self- 
Tatings of the instructor, as well as course subject area. 
On the basis of equilibrium theory, а major hypothesis 
Was that student ratings would produce changes И Ss 
Who had rated themselves more favorably than their 


Students had rated them. Results of a regression analysis 
Eenerally support this hypothesis. А 2nd conclusion 1s 
than a half of a semester), 


that additional time (i.e., more e 

ong with comparative data to help the teacher interpret 
student feedback, also help to produce modest changes 
in teachers’ instructional practices —Journal abstract. 
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11894. Collard, O. [First mathematical А 
Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de | saan p 
Vol. 7(4), 449-470.—Analyzes the reactions of children 
to the book Graph's Games. It is demonstrated that the 
concepts used in logical thinking are already accessible 
to very young children; indeed, the graph is a much 
easier means of communication than the mother lan- 
guage which is often loaded with superfluous informa- 
tion. The stories which introduce the graphs are intended 
to generate intuition and creativity. Finally it should be 
noted that this approach is successful regardless of the 
L.Q.—Journal summary. 

11895. Coslin, P. G. (National Center for Scientific 
Research, U. René Descartes, Paris, France) [A note 
concerning the teaching of statistics in programs 
leading to an М.А. in psychology.] (Fren) Mathémati, 
et Sciences Humaines, 1973(Sum), No. 42, 141-154. 
— Describes the statistics courses in undergraduate and 
graduate programs at the University of Paris, and 
evaluates the results in recent years. Of concern is the 
discrepancy between the time and effort expended to 
teach the program and the mediocre results, particularly 
of female students. Poor motivation on the part of the 
student, substandard preparation at lower levels of 
education, and lack of communication between mathe- 
maticians and psychologists are blamed for the situation, 
Changes in attitude toward the scientific method іп — 
psychology, restructuring of programs by eliminating 
redundancy, and establishment ol nent discourse 
between disciplines are proj as remedies. The 
alternative considered is simply to drop statistics 
altogether from the program for being irrelevant. —M. б. 
Strobel. 

11896. Dwyer, Francis M. (Pennsylvania State U., 
Div. of анаша Services) Шын effectiveness 
of two methods of presenting sualized b 
Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 297-300, 
— Investigated the relative effectiveness of 2 methods of 
presenting visualized instruction and of different types of 
visuals in facilitating achievement of different education- 
al objectives. 520 university students received a pretest, 
instructional presentation, and 4 criterial tests. Analysis 
indicates that (a) the method of ge visualized 
instruction determined the type o! visualization which 
was most effective in facilitating achievement of differ- 
ent educational objectives; (b) for facilitatin achieve- 
ment of certain objectives, color in visuals was an 
important instructional variable; and (c) not all visuals 
were equally effective in facilitating achievement. of 
different educational objectives.—Journal abstract. 

11897. Emans, Robert & Fox, Sharon E. (Ohio State 
U.) Teaching in reading instruction. Reading 
Teacher, 1973(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 142-148.—Summarizes 
important implications of recent research on teaching 
behavior’ in reading. Focus is on overt, observable 
manifestations of the way teaching was received.—P. D. 


mi Gillen, Barry. (Miami U.) Readability and 
human interest scores of thirty-four current introducto- 
гу texts. American Psychologist, 1973(Nov). 
Vol. 28(11), 1010-101 1.—Applied the system developed 
by R. Flesch to judge the reading ease and human 
interest of 34 books considered appropriate for begin- 
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B courses in psychology. Reading ease scores varied 
om 29.87 to 53.30, with 1 text classified as very 
difficult, 29 as difficult, and 4 as fairly difficult. Human 
interest scores ranged from 3.39 to 32.24: 10 books were 
tated dull 19 mildly interesting, and 5 interesting. 
- Although many factors are involved when choosing a 
ех! for a particular course, and the most readable and 
interesting book is not necessarily the best book, human 
interest and readability are criteria to be considered. (39 
| ref) — Author abstract, 
- . 11899. Glass, Gerald С. & Burton, Elizabeth Н. 
(Adelphi U.) How do they decode? Verbalizations and 
bserved behaviors of successful decoders. Education, 
| 1973(Sep), Vol. 94(1), 58-64.— Conducted a field study 
_ to observe what successful decoders actually utilize when 
_ they decode and what they say they did to help them 
© decode correctly. 15 pupils in the 2nd and 15 in the 5th 
_ grade were asked to "read" a list of words they had not 
“seen before. Examiner tape recorded Ss’ responses and 
hand recorded what was observed. Responses and 
- Observations were categorized. Although many Ss said 
‘they used the skills mentioned in word-analysis pro- 
Brams, it was apparent that none of them actually used 
nything other than a letter-clustering approach with the 
No rules or principles were ever 
ngs call in question many current 


Speech perception. Results of a Study which used 6 
lower-class children from an inner- 
middle-class children from a sub 


Kenneth S. (Wayne State U.) The 

13th easy way to make learning to read difficult: A 

reaction to Gleitman and Rozin. Reading Research 

Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(4), 484—193.— Challenges 

the bases for the L. В. Gleitman and P. Rozin (see PA, 
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and larger elements more abstract than syllables. The 
syllabary method, it is argued, does not consider reading 
as a psycholinguistic process. (French & Spanish 
abstracts)—Journal abstract, 

11903. Graf, Richard G. (California State U., San 
Diego) Speed reading: Remember the tortoise. Psychol- 
ogy Today, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(7), 112-113.—Examined 
the effect of a speed reading course on 4 different types 
of literature: easy and difficult fiction and easy and 
difficulty nonfiction. 31 Ss in a speed reading program 
were compared before and after the course with control 
Ss. While a few of the experimental Ss did read much 
faster with good comprehension, mean comprehension 
fell off markedly. There was no support for claims that 
most people can dramatically increase their reading 
speeds without a corresponding loss of comprehension. 
—E. J. Posavac. 

11904. Harris, V. William & Sherman, James A. 
(Southwest Indian Youth Center, Tucson, Ariz.) Use and 
analysis of the “good behavior game” to reduce 
disruptive classroom behavior. Journal of Applied Behav- 
ior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 405-417.— Replicated 
the procedures of the "good behavior game" developed 
by H. H. Barrish et al (see PA, Vol. 44:2784) to reduce 
disruptive classroom behavior. 22 5th and 28 6th graders 
were observed. Results show the techniques to be 
effective in reducing disruptive talking and out-of-seat 
behavior. Further analysis indicated that the effective 
components of the game were division of the class into 
teams, consequences for a team winning of the game, 
and criteria set for winning the game. Although 
disruptive behavior was markedly reduced by the game, 
the reductions were correlated with only slightly im- 
proved accuracy of academic performance in the 1 
classroom when academic performance was measured. 
—Journal abstract. > 

11905. Heien, L. С. (U. Hawaii) Language teaching 
in different keys. Modern Language Journal, 1973(Apr), 
Vol. 57(4), 185-189.—Offers a set of guidelines for 
research in the foreign language classroom. The kind of 
experiments recommended are intended to help deter- 
mine "different keys" of language teaching. A current 
example of a long-range study is discussed and the 
problems of such an approach are outlined. The 
theoretical grounds for small-scale experiments is consid- 
егей along with explanations and illustrations, including 
àn example of a small-scale variant of the large-scale 
Study discussed and reference to 2 experiments which 
have been set up along these lines. Finally, theoretical 
Support is cited for a "different keys" or multi-approach 
and Tecommendations are made for designing future 
research, (18 геѓ)—4. М. Вегр. A 

11906. Hill, Charles H. & Martinis, Anne S. (Mios 
em U.) Individualizing a multisensory spelling program 1 
Academic Therapy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 9(1), 77-83.—Studie d 
the effect of a multisensory spelling program on 4th e 
5th grade students in an urban, low income-area Wo 
in Everett, Washington. The sample included 13 4th an 
3 Sth grade students who scored below grade level E: 
reading and spelling. A detailed description of the 6 wl ij 
individualized spelling program which utilized end 
kinesthetic, and tactile modes of learning is include : 
Edward Fry's Instant Word List was utilized in the 
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selection of words for each S's study packets and 
Language Master activities, The Mann Whitney U Test 
was used to evaluate spelling improvement. Analysis 
indicates a larger number of words learned (p < .001) 
in the experimental program than during the regular 
program. After 3 wks a posttest indicated 84% retention 
of spelling words utilized in the student's program.—M. 
E. Blankenship. 

11907. Jacklin, Carol N. & Mischel, Harriet N. 
(Stanford U.) As the twig is bent: Sex role stereotyping 
in early readers. School Psychology Digest, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 2(3), 30-38.— Studied the sex stereotypes that occur 
in a sample of school readers designed for use in 
kindergarten through 3rd grade. The objective was to 
discover how and to what extent textbooks contribute to 
sex-role stereotyping. 4 elementary reading textbook 
series were chosen for analysis. The proportion of 
females vs males, and children vs adults was measured 
for each of 4 categories: (a) main and secondary 
characters, (b) types of environment, (c) behavior 
exhibited, and (d) types of consequences. Significant sex 
differences were found within each of these categories, 
and these differences increased in number with each 
grade level. While not one of the series was egalitarian in 
their presentation of the sexes, there were significant 
differences in how the sexes were portrayed by each of 
the publishers. The main conclusions support the work of 
other investipators who have found that sex role 
stereotyping is pervasive in elementary readers.—J. 
McCowin. 

11908. Jacobson, Edmund. Teaching and learning: 
New methods for old arts. Chicago, lll.: National 
Foundation for Progressive Relaxation, 1973. xvii, 147 p. 
$3.95.— Discusses the use of specific tension reduction 
and muscle relaxation exercises which can be used in or 
outside the classroom to improve attention and memory 
and reduce emotional disturbances and conflicts. Vari- 
ous other tension control methods, the relation of 
relaxation to achievement, and detailed instructions for 
teaching relaxation to kindergartners through adults are 
presented. 

11909. Kauffman, James M. & Hallahan, Daniel P. (U. 
Virginia) Control of rough physical behavior using novel 
contingencies and directive teaching. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1225-1226. 
—Used reinforcement techniques to manage and im- 
prove the behavior of an unruly hyperactive 6-yr-old boy 
in a preschool classroom. Participation in a Direct 
Instructional System for Teaching Arithmetic and 
Reading, a highly structured and sequential teaching 
program, improved S's tractability and academic skills. 
During this teaching his rough behavior fell to near zero. 
When free play was resumed, but without reinforcers, 
rough behavior increased but did not return to its 
original level, and reinstatement of reinforcers reduced it 
again.—Journal abstract. 

11910. Kearney, Annette G. & Clayton, Robert L. 
(Michigan State U., Counseling Center) Career educa- 
tion and blacks: Trick or treat? School Counselor, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 21(2), 102-108—Discusses areas In 
which counselors can initiate effective career education 
Planning for all ethnic groups, especially black youth. 
True involvement of education with black and poor 
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people requires counselors to understand the influence of 
differential ethnic experiences. Discussion focuses upon 
developing an educational mosaic rather than an 
academic melting pot. (32 ref)—A. S. Helge. 

11911, Kennedy, Delores K. & Weener, Paul. (St. Leo 
Coll.) Vexing criticisms of research on reading: A 
response to Wardrop and Essex. Reading Research 
Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(4), 558-565.—Responds to 
criticisms made by J. L. Wardrop and D. L. Essex (see 
PA, Vol. 51:Issue 6) of research reported by Kennedy 
and Weener (see PA, Vol. 5l:Issue 6). The authors 
indicate failure to account for the complexity of reading 
research problems in the criticisms. (17 ref)—E. J. 
Mason. 

11912. Kennedy, Delores K. & Weener, Paul. (St. Leo 
Coll.) Visual and auditory training with the cloze 
procedure to improve reading and listening comprehen- 
sion. Reading Research Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(4), 
524—541.—Investigated the effectiveness of individual- 
ized training with the cloze procedure to increase reading 
and listening comprehension using 80 3rd graders who 
were below average in reading as Ss. There were 2 
experimental and 2 control groups of equal size. One 
control group remained in the regular classroom while 
the second was administered an individualized oral 
reading program. One experimental group was trained = 
using the cloze procedure individually, with visual 
presentation, and the second was presented the cloze 
procedure using the auditory mode. The Durrell Listen- 
ing-Reading Series and cloze tests were used to measure 
treatment effects in separate univariate analyses. Statisti- 
cally significant effects of visual training were reported 
in reading and listening comprehension as measured by 
the Durrell and cloze procedure and of auditory trainin; 
on listening and cloze tests. It was also reported that th 
auditory training group scored higher on listening tests, 
and the visual training group scored higher on reading 
tests. (English, French, & Spanish abstracts) (21 ref)—E. 
J. Mason. 

11913. Kleinschmidt, Gottfried. [The perception of 
form and color in children and adolescents: Supportive 
functions of color and form in modern language 
instruction.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1972(Nov), Vol. 21(8), 297-304.—Re- 
views some selected research on color and form 
perception and briefly discusses the possible use of 
geometric figures in elementary language instruction. (31 
ref 

oM. Knafle, June D. (Eastern Connecticut State 
Coll.) Word perception: Cues aiding structure detection. 
Reading Research Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Vol. 8(4), 
502—523.— Presents results of 2 experimental tasks which 
used color, underlining and word shape cues in 
consonant-vowel-consonant words to determine the 
influence of those cues in aiding 636 kindergarten to 3rd 
grade pupils to detect structure in words. Task 1 was a 
visual task comparing the responses of Ss who had 
already developed basic reading skills with the responses 
of Ss who had not. Task 2 was a visual and oral task 
designed for Ss who had not developed basic reading 
skills. In Task 1, a visual task, color cues, and 
underlining cues appeared to aid the Ss in detecting 
structure and were substantially equal in their effective- 
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mess. However, word shape was not an effective cue. 
- Grade level differences were very evident; kindergarten 
_ Ss responded differently than Ss in grades 1-3. In Task 2, 
а visual and oral task using only kindergarten Ss, color 
and underlining cues aided structure detection; in the 
control group, significant differences were also found in 
ауог of the word-shape cue. Results suggest that color or 
derlining may be used effectively as cues to enhance 
children's learning of pattern similarities (e.g., cat, mat, 
- Sat), (French & Spanish abstracts) (21 ref)—Journal 
- abstract. 
- . 11915. Knapezyk, Dennis R. & Livingston, Gary. 
- (Indiana U., Mental Retardation Developmental Train- 
ing Center) Self-recording and student teacher supervi- 
| sion: Variables within a token economy structure. 
- Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 
481-486.—Used a token system to increase the accuracy 
| with which 13 7th, 8th, and 9th grade special education 
| Students answered questions about reading assignments. 
Ir In the token System, Ss recorded their own data, received 
loy money for accurately completing assignments, and 
еге allowed to spend their toy money at the end of the 
eek for educational activities. The accuracy with which 
_ Ss answered questions was higher when the token system 
- was in effect than when it was not. When student 
teachers were used to manage the token system and 
hen the self-recordin; 
| removed, only slight chai 
| performance were obtaine 
. . 11916. Lahey, Benj 
Brown, Cathy C. (U. 
у deficits in reading 


at of 2 Ss whose 
às at grade level. Although 
the accuracy of answering 
5 found in the previous 
l e, th Correct answers in the Ss 
with deficits increased to approximately the same level as 
mm grade level.—Journal abstract, 

17. Lahey, Benjamin B.; Weller, Dennis В. & 
Brown, William R. (Florida Technological U.) The 
behavior analysis approach to reading: Phonics discrim- 
inations. Journal of Reading Behavior, 1972-1973(Sum), 
Vol. 5(3), 200-206.—Reports that several investigators 
have successfully applied behavior modification tech- 
[ ie to educational problems, These investigators have 
. followed а simple set of rules: (a) analyze the problem 
_ área into its component parts (for example, reading is a 

Sem term for a wide range of component skills), and 
) set the objectives of instruction in terms of these 
Components and design an instructional sequence of 
components in which the acquisition of each component 
is dependent upon the acquisition of the prior compo- 
Dents. The acquisition of each component skill is 
produced through the systematic manipulation of aspects 
- of the environment, most frequently operant response 
. Consequences. An example of this approach is provided 
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in which Ss acquire a single phonics discrimination. | 
—Journal abstract. 

11918. Leont’ey, Aleksei A. (Inst. of Linguistics, 
Moscow, USSR) Some problems of phonetics, gram. 
mar, and semantics in learning a language. Soviet 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 11(4), 93-102.— Suggests 
ways of teaching a 2nd language. It is felt that, contra 
to current opinion, phonetics should be taught. What is | 
learned about a 2nd grammar is а new relationshi; | 
between articulation and syllable formation. It should 
not be assumed that words in different languages have 
identical semantic features.—R. S. Albin. 

11919. Leont'ev, Aleksei A. (Inst. of Linguistics, 
Moscow, USSR) Learning a second language and how 
to direct it. Sovier Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 11(4), | 
42-53.—Discusses the optimal method for 2nd language 
learning (i.e., for forming foreign language speech skills 
and habits). It is suggested that the best approach is the 
theory of mental acts which is concerned with relation- 
ships between internal and external activity. Programed 
instruction is not considered an appropriate teaching 
method since it does not influence the mental processes 
of the student but is superficial in its behaviorist 
assumption of the human mind as a “black box."—R. S. 

Albin. 

11920. Linden, William. (Bureau of Child Guidance, | 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Practicing of meditation by school 
children and their levels of field dependence-independ- 
ence, test anxiety, and reading achievement. Journal of | 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 
139-143.—Studied the effects that training in meditation 
might have on selected aspects of the cognitive and 
affective functioning of 26 disadvantaged 3rd graders. Ss 
were given meditation practice over an 18-wk period. 2 
control groups were formed. The data indicate that 
relative to the control groups, Ss who practiced medita- 
tion (a) became more field independent, as measured by 
the Children’s Embedded Figures Test, and (b) became 
less test anxious, as measured by the Test Anxiety Scale 
for Children. No effect on level of reading achievement 
Was apparent. Results suggest that through meditation 
practice the individual may learn how to concentrate and 
to alter volitionally his feeling state by shifting his 
attention.—Journal abstract. 

11921. Long, James D. & Williams, Robert L. 
(Appalachian State U.) The comparative effectiveness | 
9f group and individually contingent free time with 
inner-city junior high school students. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 465-474.—As- 
sessed the relative effects of group vs individually 
contingent free time in modifying student behaviors. The | 
effectiveness of well-planned lesson activities and tokens 
Without back-up reinforcers was also studied. 8 students 
in an inner-city 7th-grade class of 32 blacks served as Ss. 

Well-organized lesson activities and success feedback via 
tokens did not produce high levels of desirable behavior. 

In contrast, group and individually contingent free hae 
produced substantially higher levels of appropriate 1 
behavior than did the baseline conditions. The group 
reinforcement procedure appeared to be slightly quu 
effective than individual —reinforcement.—/ournai 

abstract. 
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11922. Maloney, Karen B. & Hopkins, B. L. (Western 
Carolina Center, Morgantown, N.C.) The modification 
of sentence structure and its relationship to subjective 
judgments of creativity in writing. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 425-433.—Objec- 
tively defined and manipulated some compositional 
variables in 10-sentence stories written by 14 4th, Sth, 
and 6th graders, and related these operationally defined 
variables to subjective judgments of creativity. Points, 
exchangeable for candy and extra recess, were given to 
members of 2 teams contingent upon their using 
different adjectives, different action verbs, and different 
sentence beginnings. Ss’ use of these selected parts of 
speech was modified, and the independent subjective 
ratings indicate that stories written during contingency 
conditions were generally rated as more creative than 
those written during baseline. Operational definitions 
that specify nonrepetition or variety of responses, and 
contingencies that require response diversity may pro- 
vide a beginning basis for defining writing creativity and 
the conditions that maximize its occurrence Journal 
abstract. 

11923. Mangieri, John N. & Sartain, Harry W. (Ohio 
U.) Difficulty of beginning sight vocabulary taught by 
three methods. Child Study Journal, 1973, Vol. 3(3), 
107-114.—Taught 63 words most commonly used in 
beginning reading to 108 kindergartners using 1 of 3 
instructional methods: the phonic, the kinesthetic, or the 
meaningful context. Via the Spearman rank order 
correlation coefficient, it was shown that a nonsignifi- 
cant correlation existed between the rank order frequen- 
cy of appearance of these words and their instructional 
rank order of difficulty. 

11924. Marchal, Gaston-Louis. [An experiment 
concerning influencing students in elementary school 
through contact with authentic works of art.) (Fren) 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 26(17-18), 
961-967.—Describes an experimental study in directed 
attention and concomitant influence on behavior under 
conditions of continuing informal ЙӨР of a stimulus. 
The hypothesis that authentic works of recognized artists 
shown to students according to a definite schedule 
through 2 terms and left on exhibit in the classroom 
would exert an influence on specific academic tasks 
(composition and drawing) and on selection and appreci- 
ation was tested. 4 classes of pupils (7 to 8 yrs) served as 
Ss in 1 experimental and 3 control groups. Ss viewed and 
discussed 123 authentic works of art. Analysis of data 
indicate that experimental group Ss wrote themes or 
selected topics for drawing related to the works of art. 
Educational implications of the findings are discussed. 
=Z. M. Cantwell. E 
. 11925. Mulholland, Tnomas B. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Bedford, Mass.) It's time to try hardware in 
the classroom. Psychology Today, 1973(Dec), Vol. 7(7). 
103-104. — Suggests that biofeedback techniques could 
Profitably be used to train students to maintain states 
Which are helpful to learning, €... remaining alert in 
Class, and to eliminate practices which hinder learning. 
€g., subvocal activity when reading. 

11926. Muller, Douglas. (New Mexico State U.) 
Phonic blending and transfer of letter training to word 
Teading in children. Journal of Reading Behavior, 
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1972-1973(Sum), Vol. 5(3), 212-217.— Studied preread- 
ers to examine transfer of letter-naming skills to a word- 
naming task in a variety of paradigms. It was found that 
transfer phenomena observed in adults do not universal- 
ly generalize to the prereader and that training in phonic 
blending is necessary in order for phonic-letter training 
to yield positive transfer to а word-reading task. 
—Journal abstract. 

11927. Myschker, Norbert. (U. Hamburg, Div. of 
Science of Education, W. Germany) [Achievement- 
reducing and motivating methods in the education of 
behaviorally disturbed children, exemplified with paint- 
ing to music.] (Germ) Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Feb), Vol. 22(2), 62-68.—Re- 
views the literature on finger painting, describes a 
program of painting to music for problem grade-school 
children, and reports typical therapeutic effects, egu 
increased achievement motivation, reduction of а 
sion, increase in cooperation, and improved student- 
teacher relationships, (24 ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

11928. Pitcher-Baker, Georgia. (Purdue U.) Does 
perceptual training improve reading? Academic Therapy, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 9(1), 41-45.— Discusses perception and 
perceptual training related to reading achievement. 
Theories of perceptual development and research studies 
relating learning factors to reading are cited and present 
perceptual training methodologies are questioned, Select- 
ed aspects of perceptual development are identified as 
related to learning and Day. 4 

11929. Pomazalová, Eva. (Comenius U., Philosophical 
Faculty, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) [Efficiency о! 
teachers in the teaching process.] (Slok) Psychologica: 
Zbornik Filozofickej Fakulty U. Komenského, 1971, Vol, 
22(11), 127-155.—Measured the teaching efficiency of 
secondary school teachers using a modified version of 
Bourdon's test and the test of simple addition. Analysis 
of the results shows that the efficiency curve of the 
teachers was very similar to that of the generally known 
efficiency curve. Efficiency reached its optimum between 
the 2nd and 3rd teaching lesson and was considerably 
influenced by the distribution and the length of the 
breaks and the activity of teachers during the breaks. 
(Russian & German summaries) (17 ref) —English 
summary. 

11930. Rickard, Henry C.; Taylor, С. E. & Libb, J. 
Wesley. (U. Alabama) Contingency management and 
rate of classroom productivity. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1267-1273.—Deter- 
mined the baseline rate of producing academic material 
for 6 8-13 yr old boys in a summer camp remedial 
classroom. Permitting Ss to leave the classroom and 
engage in favored activities contingent upon completion 
of a specified amount of work resulted in increased rates 
as compared to baseline conditions. Using a similar 
experimental design, the rate of productivity of a group 
of 6 girls was also associated with contingency manage- 
ment. (15 ref)—Journal abstact. 

11931. Rowe, Wayne; Williams, Gary & Harmelink, 
Russel. (Alternative Education Center, Grand Rapids 
Public Schools, Mich.) An alternating program for 
problem students based on behavioral precepts: De- 
scription and preliminary report. Michigan Personnel & 
Guidance Journal, \972(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 14-19.— Presents 
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_ a program for students who exhibit severely deviant 
| school behavior. The consistent use of learning theory in 
| the instructional and behavioral engineering aspects of 
_ the program is described. Preliminary data indicate 
| favorable reactions and acceptable progress toward 
- desired goals. 
ў 11932. Sandler, Howard M., et al. (George Peabody 
Coll. for Teachers, Demonstration & Research Center 
for Early Education) The evaluation of a home-based 
_ educational intervention for preschoolers and their 
| mothers. Journal of Community Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
| Vol. 1(4), 372-374.—Assessed the results of а 12-wk 
- intervention in 6 black and 9 white low-income urban 
| homes to modify maternal teaching behavior and 
influence child functioning. Positive changes in maternal 
] teaching style were achieved by experimental group 
- mothers, especially in the area of cue labeling. Signifi- 
- eant cognitive gains were achieved by the target 
| Preschoolers on recognition skills on the Demonstration 
and Research Center for Early Education Concept Test. 
All other differences were in the predicted direction, 
- although nonsignificant. The limited changes in the 
| target children are attributed to the limited duration of 
the intervention.—Journal summary. 
11933. Schnell, Thomas R. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
. The effect of “organizers” on reading comprehension 
. of community college freshmen. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 1972-1973(Sum), Vol. 5(3), 169-176.—De- 
Scribes research on the use of focus-type materials 
(organizers) to improve reading comprehension of junior 
college freshmen. The use and placement of the 
organizer with unfamiliar reading materials were exam- 
ined, with attention also given to possible interactions 
between the experiment and the variables of intelligence 
and prior reading ability of Ss. The data indicate that use 
of the organizer significantly increased comprehension 
test scores, and that placement of the organizer after the 
Teading materials produced the greatest. gain. No 
a at [оша with other variables. Implications 
of the results for facilitating reading comprehensi 
included.—Journal abstract. dorus NITER 
11934. Smith, Alan. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Feasibility of tracking musical form as a cognitive 
listening objective. Journal of Research in Music Educa- 
tion, 1973(Fal), Vol. 21(3), 200-213.—47 7th-grade 
beginning band students in Edmonton, Alberta, learned 
to keep track of the unfolding forms of unfamiliar 
. minuets and sonata-allegro movements from works by 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, with minimal instruc- 
lion in music theory and at no cost to the observation of 
briefer musical aspects of the same movements. It is 
Suggested that tracking unfamiliar minuets seemed to 
improve the Ss' awareness of musical elements, but this 
Was not true with sonata-allegro movements. Р, 
Higbee gr ments.—D. 
11935. Spencer, Richard J. (Fitching State Coll.) An 
empirical study of elementary teacher's attention as 
reinforcement for student behavior. Child Study Journal, 
1973, Vol. 3(3), 145-158.—Demonstrates that teacher 
verbal disapproval can function as a positive social 
reinforcement for student inappropriate behavior. A 
more acceptable method is suggested for dealing with 
Student inappropriate behavior which is the positive 
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reinforcement of responses incompatible with the inap- 
propriate act and the ignoring of the inappropriate act 
itself. (22 ref) —Journal abstract. 

11936. Tollefson, Nona. (U. Kansas) Selected student 
variables and perceived teacher effectiveness. Educa- 
tion, 1973(Sep), Vol. 94(1), 30-35.—Asked 1,643 high 
school students to identify characteristics they felt made 
a teacher effective in the classroom. Responses to a 100- 
item questionnaire were compared on 5 student varia- 
bles: father's educational level, grades earned, post-high- 
School plans, participation in school activities, and 
enjoyment of school. Data were analyzed using correla- 
tion and discriminant analysis. There was significant 
agreement among the responses from urban, rural, and 
suburban samples. Significant differences were found for 
all variables except father's educational level; however, 
only the differences in the responses of the college and 
noncollege groups were consistent across all samples. Ss 
felt tolerance, flexibility, respect for students, enthusiasm 
for teacher, and skill in presenting subject matter were 
important in teacher effectiveness.—Journal abstract. 

11937. Uprichard, A. Edward; Bedics, Richard A. & 
Greabell, Leon C. (U. South Florida) An attempt to 
modify the teaching behavior of elementary school 
interns through the use of a theoretical planning model. 
Journal of the Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
Education, 1972(Dec), Vol. 11(2), 39-47.—Evaluated the 
efficiency of a theoretical planning model, Functional 
Analysis of Classroom Tasks (FACT), in modifying the 
teaching behavior of elementary school interns. From 
each team of approximately 25 interns at 2 schools, 14 
were randomly selected: Group 1 was blocked on a 
primary intermediate variable (7 primary, 7 intermedi- 
ate) and assigned to an experimental treatment; Group 2 
was blocked in a similar fashion and assigned to а 
control treatment. Experimental Ss received instruction 
in FACT and discussed the transition from theory to 
practice. The dependent variable was the number of 
different stimuli used by an intern in a given teaching 
segment. Although the experimental treatment had à 
statistically significant effect over 3 observations, there 
was not statistical significance between observations. 
Data suggest that FACT may be a useful tool n 
modifying the teaching behavior of elementary schoo! 
interns.—A. M. Berg. k U 

11938. Wardrop, James L. & Essex, Diane L. (U: 
Illinois, Center for Instructional Research & Curriculum 
Evaluation) “Vexing problems” revisited: Pitfalls ка 
the unwary researcher: A reaction to Kennedy а f 
Weener. Reading Research Quarterly, 1973(Sum), Me 
8(4), 542-557 —]. L. Wardrop (1971) highlighted 
common reading research problems which limit the và "i 
of experimental findings from such research. The D. d . 
Kennedy and Р. Weener (see PA, Vol. 51:Issue 6) ay 
illustrates 2 of those problems, i.e., control groups vs is 
do not control and "design analysis mismatch. т. 
critique of the Kennedy-Weener article is intende i 
demonstrate the importance of careful attention to ev d 
aspect of the research process, from establishing a me 
rationale through employing the best available analy: ; 
procedures. Critiques such as this are seen as one песа 
of fostering quality research which can then provide 
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sound knowledge base for instructional improvement. 
(French & Spanish abstracts) (15 ref) —Journal abstract. 
11939. Wooden, Sharon L. & Pettibone, Timothy J. 
(New Mexico State U., Coll. of Education) A compara- 
tive study of three beginning reading programs for the 
Spanish-speaking child. Journal of Reading Behavior, 
1972-1973(Sum), Vol. 5(3), 192-199.—Studied 24 class- 
rooms involving 522 students. 3 methods were used to 
investigate 18 independent variables which in a broad 
sense covered the areas of primary mental abilities, 
rimary reading profiles, and Hawthorne concepts-sym- 
або tests. Results, in part, stress the importance of 
careful diagnosis for each child. It is concluded that 
working with such related skills as listening comprehen- 
sion, spatial relations, and auditory association, the 
overall effectiveness of reading programs may be 
increased significantly.—Journal abstract. 


Academic Learning & Adjustment & Achievement 


11940. Dusek, Jerome B. & O'Connell, Edward J. 
(Syracuse U.) Teacher expectancy effects on the 
achievement test performance of elementary school 
children. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Dec), 
Vol. 65(3), 371-377.—Carried out а longitudinal stud) of 
teacher expectancy effects, using 16 Ss each in 2 2nd- 
grade and 2 4th-grade classes. At the start of the school 
year Stanford Achievement Tests (SAT), disguised as 
tests to measure academic potential, were administered 
while each teacher ranked the students in her room in 
terms of her expectations regarding their year-end 
performance in language and arithmetic. In each room 
the Ss ranked 1-16 were equally divided into an 
experimental and a control group. Each teacher was told 
the names of the Ss in the experimental group in her 
classroom, and that these Ss would show large gains in 
language and arithmetic. The disguised SATs were eile 
again at the middle and end of the school year. Multipl 
regression analyses of the SATs showed that manipula 
tion of teacher bias produced no significant effects, but 
that teacher ranking showed strong, consistent effects. 
The latter finding is interpreted as a teacher expectancy 
but not a teacher bias effect. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11941. Fisher, Judith L. & Harris, Mary В. (U. New 
Mexico) Effect of note taking and review on recall. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 
321-325.—Randomly assigned 29 male and 83 female 
college students to 5 treatment groups, combinin, 
different note-taking and review combinations. Ке 
Was measured immediately and 3 wks later. А combina- 
tion of taking notes and reviewing them produced the 
most recall; not taking notes and reviewing the lecture 
"mentally" produced the least recall. Females : 
significantly more data than males, but opinions en 
cerning note taking and efficiency of notes were по 
related to recall outcome. Quality of notes was posten 
correlated with free-recall score and with short-term 
objective test score for 2 of the 3 note-taking groups- 
—Journal abstract. ; 

11942. Fogelson, Suzanne. (T: eachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Music as a distractor on reading-test Skills, 
of eighth grade students. Perceptual & Motor ic 
1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 1265-1266.— Played popu 


instrumental music to 14 8th graders during а reading 
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test; 7 Ss were classified as bright and 7 as nonbright. 
The music was distraci inp and weed ending чен 
performance. The less able Ss were more аф 

affected than the bright Ss. The 2 of 7 con 
each who heard no music outperformed the experimental | 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 4 


score of n Ach. Results support the hypot 
suggested that bright boys need to be stimulated since 
they are not inspired to use their motive to achieve and 

that low-ability boys and low- and average-ability К 
are not stimulated to achieve since they probably 
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analysis of covariance, usi 
ates, yielded significant 
ures. Results strongly suggest 
differences in academic strategy, 
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comprehension 
adequate sight vocabulary. Young 
normals were inferior to old normals in the 


à erial for which they possessed adequate sight 
кюп c em ^on. The aed ke and disabled a 


€ function words than for nouns and modifiers 


101). Results are discussed in terms of the syntactic 
5 tarna cues used in silent reading—Journal 


abstract. 
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‘use of musicality and intelligence scores. Journal of 
“Research in Music Education, 1973(Fal Vol. 21(3), 
.. 276-280.—Scores from Gaston's Test of Musicality and 
| the California Test of Mental Maturity on 64 10th-12th 
4 grade pupils in chorus were found to predict the Ss’ 
“achievement grades, based on attitude, effort, and 
- musical ability. No significant differences were found 
- between black and white Ss. 
= 11947. Hess, Robert D. & Tenezakis, Maria D. 
_ (Stanford U.) Selected findings from “Тһе computer as 
Га socializing agent: Some socioaffective outcomes of 
| СА!” AV Communication Review, 1973(Fal), Vol. 21(3), 
|..311-325.—Compared junior high school students’ atti- 
~ tudes toward the computer, teacher, textbook, and 
television news. Analysis of responses to 189 question- 
- maires revealed that Ss generally held a more favorable 
Ys image of the computer than of the teacher and believed 
the computer to be more accurate in transmitting 
information than any of the other media of information 
. dissemination. Further, students without computer as- 
“sisted instruction (CAI) experience responded more 
. unfavorably toward the laser than did students who 
had used CAI.—Journal abstract. 
С 11948. Imber, Steve. (U. Connecticut, School of 
. Education) Relationship of trust to academic perform- 
| nce. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 28(1), 145-150.—Gave the Imber Child- 
_ ren's Trust Scale ICTS), a 40-item situational trust scale 
- which measures father, mother, peer, and teacher trust, 
to 4th graders(N = 95) in 4 classrooms. The teachers of 
the 4 classes completed Imber's Teacher Trust Rating 
Scale (TTRS), a 5-point rating scale devised to measure 
trustworthiness, trust, security, and dependability of the 
Students, In addition, data were obtained on intelligence 
Scores from prior school testing. Results confirm the 
hypotheses that classroom achievement would be signifi- 
cantly correlated with both the TTRS and the Teacher 
subscale of the ICTS, Neither measure was significantly 
related to intelligence scores,—Journal abstract, 

11949. Johnson, Dale D. (0. Wisconsin) Sex differ- 
ences in reading across cultures. Reading Research 
Quarterly, 1973-1974, Vol. 9(1), 67-86.—Studied 2nd, 
4th, and 6th grade students randomly selected from 
Schools chosen to be representative of а cross-section of 
the socioeconomic levels in 4 countries, The sample 
included 285 students from the U.S., 292 from En and, 

298 from Canada, and 206 from Nigeria. Scores of male 

and female students were compared using 6 dependent 

variables: vocabulary, comprehension, initial consonant, 

variant consonant, vowel sound, and structural analysis. 
Multivariate and univariate analysis of variance was 
applied with a 3(grades) X 4(countries) design. Results 
indicate that in England and Nigeria boys scored higher 
than girls, while in the U.S. and Canada the reverse was 
true. It is concluded that sex differences in reading may 
be related to cultural differences. (French & Spanish 
abstracts) (24 ref)—E. J. Mason. 

11950. Kushkov, G. I. (Kirov Teachers Coll., USSR) 
[Some characteristics of attention in “difficult” adoles- 
cents.] (Russ) Voprosy Psikhologii, 1973(Jul), Vol. 19(4), 
52-154.—Compared attention in 75 11-14 yr old 
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normal and 127 difficult boys, using a cancellation task 
and the Schulte test (ordering of numbers 1 through 25), 
The difficult group showed longer search time, more 
errors, and a faster decline of attention with successive 
tasks than did control Ss (p < .05 to 00]. It is 
concluded that the lower quality of attention is the cause 
of the learning problems experienced by the difficult $s, 
—L. Zusne. 

11951. Landry, Richard G. (U. North Dakota) The 
relationship of second language learning and verbal 
creativity. Modern Language Journal, 1973(Mar), Vol. 
57(3), 110-113.—Selected 8 males and 8 females from the 
2nd, 4th, Sth, and 6th grades of 2 urban schools, | school 
with a foreign language instruction program and | 
without such a program (N = 128). Ss completed the 
Product Improvement and Unusual Uses subtests of the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking and the Cattell 
Culture Fair Intelligence Test. Results with the 2nd 
graders support the hypothesis that there would be no 
differences before foreign language instruction. For the 
older Ss, the main effects of sex and language group were 
nonsignificant but the interaction was significant 
(p<.05). Findings indicate a cross-over interaction with 
the males from the school without a 2nd language 
program scoring highest in creativity and the females 
from the school with a language program scoring 2nd 
highest. The generalizability of the results and the 
implications for curriculum specialists are discussed.—S. 
Knapp. n. 

11952. Leont'ev, Aleksei A. (Inst. of Linguistics, 
Moscow, USSR) The generation of syntactic structures 
and the problem of models. Soviet Psychology, 
1973(Sum), Vol. 11(4), 54-66.— Discusses the origins of 
the generative speech mechanisms in terms of 3 models: 
Osgood, Chomsky, and Vygotsky. The shortcomings of 
American theorists and the advantages of the Soviet 
approach are cited.—R. S. Albin. E. 

11953. Leont’ev, Aleksei A. (Inst. of Linguistics, 
Moscow, USSR) The active and passive, “receptive 
and “productive” in learning a second language. Soviet 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 11(4), 67-83.— Describes 
possible criteria and various models for distinguishing 
between active and passive learning of а second 
language. E 

11954. Leont'ev, Aleksei A. (Inst. of Linguistics, 
Moscow, USSR) Some psychological aspects of lan- 
guage acquisition: Verbal memory, translation, and the 
significance of errors. Soviet Psychology, 1973(Sum), 
Vol. 11(4), 84-92.— Cites 3 types of memory (immediate, 
operative and long-term) instead of the customary 
(short-term and long-term). The oversimplified view 0 
translation is discussed as a direct recoding from оре 
language to another. It is suggested that much could е 
learned from studying the kind of errors that are made 
2nd language learning.—A. S. Albin. No 

11955. Leontev, Aleksei A. (Inst. of Linguistics, 
Moscow, USSR) The speech act and speech situation: 
Soviet Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 11(4), 241 
studying the learning of a foreign language, m m 
psychologists emphasize the transition from one Ds 
mar to another. An alternate approach is pro] , а 
the study of the content of speech learned and 
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relationship between what is learned and the require- 
ments of the situation.—R. S. Albin. 

11956. Leont'ev, Aleksei A. (Inst. of Linguistics, 
Moscow, USSR) The learning and mastery of language. 
Soviet Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 11(4), 3-21.—Indi- 
cates that language mastery may be defined by psycho- 
logical concepts such as the learning of speech skills and 
speech habits. The linguistic competence of children is 
traced, and changes in the relationship between inner 
(mental, theoretical, and intellectual) and external 
activity are noted.—R. S. Albin. 

11957. Leont’ey, Aleksei A. (Inst. of Linguistics, 
Moscow, USSR) Some problems in learning Russian as 
a foreign language: Essays on psycholinguistics. Sovier 
Psychology, 1973(Sum), Vol. 11(4), 1-121. 

11958. Mahoney, Michael J.; Moore, Bert S.; Wade, 
Terry C. & Moura, Nanci G. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Effects of continuous and intermittent self-monitoring 
on academic behavior. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1973(Aug), Vol. 41(1), 65-69.—Conducted a 
project with 27 undergraduate Ss dealing with review 
preparation for the general aptitude portions of the 
Graduate Record Examination. A linear teaching ma- 
chine programed with quantitative and verbal problems 
was employed. The Ss were randomly assigned to 4 
conditions: (a) continuous self-monitoring, (b) intermit- 
tent self-monitoring, (c) performance feedback, and (d) 
control. Self-monitoring Ss were instructed to record 
their progress by pressing a counter on either a 
continuous or intermittent schedule following correct 
answers, Performance-feedback Ss received information 
on the accuracy of their responding but were not given 
the opportunity to self-monitor. Control Ss received 
neither self-monitoring instructions nor performance 
feedback. Results show that self-monitoring Ss remained 
for significantly longer review sessions and that this 
effect was more pronounced under the continuous rather 
than the intermittent schedule. Self-monitoring Ss also 
displayed significantly better accuracy on quantitative 
problems.—Journal abstract. 

11959, Medvene, Arnold M. (U. Maryland) Student 
Perceptions of the role and function of the school 
counselor. Journal of the Student Personnel Association 
for Teacher Education, 1972(Jun), Vol. 10(4), 111-116. 
—Attempted to identify sources of student attitudes 
toward the role and function of the school counselor. Ss 
Were 750 6th graders, 675 9th graders, and 481 12th 
graders. 102 of the 6th graders did not have a counselor 
in their school. Responses to each questionnaire item 
were tallied and percentages calculated for boys and girls 
separately and for the combined group. Results indicate 
Hat à student's perception of a counselor developed 
rom a wide array of sources, and that no source had a 
Negligible impact on the students. Findings show that the 
fee opment of a student’s perceptions of the counseling 
unction is primarily a result of actual counselor contact, 

ut that other important sources (i.e., the mass media) 
also have an effect.—A. M. Berg. 
" 11960. Muehl, Siegmar & Forell, Elizabeth R. (U. 
9wa) A followup study of disabled readers: Variables 
заа to high school reading performance. Reading 
esearch Quarterly, 1973-1974, Vol. 9(1), 110-123.—Re- 
Ports a follow-up study of 43 disabled readers to 
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determine the relationship of EEG classification at 
diagnosis, and of other variables, to high school reading 
performance. Results show that (a) poor readers in 
elementary and junior high school, as a group, continued 
to be poor readers in high school 5 yrs after diagnosis; 
(b) there was no relationship among EEG classifications 
at diagnosis and high school reading, although a 
consistent trend favoring the reading performance of the 
abnormal-other EEG group compared to the abnormal 
positive-spike and normal EEG groups was observed at 
both testing periods; and (c) WISC Verbal IQ and CA at 
diagnosis were significantly and independently related to 
high school reading. Results indicate that early diagno- 
sis, regardless of amount of subsequent clinic instruction, 
was associated with better reading performance at 
follow-up. (French & Spanish abstracts) (18 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11961. Pikulski, John. (U. Delaware, Reading Study 
Center) Predicting sixth grade achievement by first 
grade scores. Reading Teacher, 1973(Dec), Vol. 27(3), 
284-287.—Studied the capability of the Pitner Cunning- ` 
ham Intelligence Test, Murphy Durrell Reading Readi- 
ness Test, and Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test to 
predict scores of standardized tests in reading and 
spelling achievement at end of 6th grade. 2 factors 
emerged: (a) the very high correlations between readi- 
ness measures and high scores at end of 6th grade and 
(b) readiness measures were better predictors for those 
children who had been instructed in an integrated 
approach rather than those taught with the basal 
approach. It is concluded that one of the critical 
considerations is when and how the child is ready to 
read.—P. D. Leedy. 

11962. Praharaj, Gouri S. & Sinha, R. R. (P. N. Coll., 
Khurda, India) Occupational values of high school 
students. Indian Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 33-35.—Administered a question- 
naire containing 14 job values to 500 male and 500 
female high school students to determine their occupa- 
tional value preferences as a function of sex and 
educational level. Findings show that the girls were more 
interested than the boys in jobs with good social service 
opportunities and good social position, while the boys 
were more interested than the girls in job security. 
Results also indicate significant differences between the 
2 educational level groups on the occupational values of 
good pay, cleanliness, social service, and high standard 
of workmanship.—Journal abstract. 

11963. Randhawa, Bikkar S. & Fu, Lewis L. (U. 
Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Assessment and 
effect of some classroom environment variables. Review 
of Educational Research, 1973(Sum), Vol. 43(3), 303-221. 
— Discusses classroom learning environments as an 
interaction phenomenon between S and his environment. 
Environmental variables are recognized as potential 
predictors of achievement. Several techniques are exam- 
ined for determining the classroom learning environment 
factors. The usual weaknesses of observational research 
and questionnaire and inventory data-gathering instru- 
ments are viewed as obstacles to conclusive studies in the 
field. Treatment х Aptitude interaction studies have 
made a modest start. An examination of the characteris- 
tics of teachers, pupils, and schools in terms of output 
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is considered essential for guidelines to be 
established for proper deployment of available resources. 
(3 p ref) —P. D. Leedy. 


два, Sundqvist, Ulla B. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) 


in students at the University of Uppsala 1968. 
cta Psychiatrica Scandinavica, 1973, Suppl. 239, 157 p. 
—Assessed the physical and mental health, personality 
traits, and academic success and/or difficulties of 186 
undergraduates (out of an original sample of 195) using 
_ the same techniques and psychometric measures as in an 
d initial study 2 yrs earlier. Marke-Nyman's temperament 
scale and the Eysenck Personality Inventory were 
administered and automatic interaction detection and 
“multiple regression analyses were used to interpret the 
results, Results show (a) an increase in solidity over the 
2-уг period and (b) a decrease in stability and neuroti- 
сїзїї scores. During the study / of the Ss consulted a 
- doctor, or needed to, because of mental disorders, 
red with 13% who were treated prior to starting 
university studies. Throughout the investigation Ss’ 
examination marks were an important variable. The 
introverted, supersolid S with higher neuroticism scores 
"achieved better study results than the subsolid extrovert. 
Mental health had very low correlations with academic 
“results. (5 p ref)—B. McLean. 
—.. 11965. са, С. Brian. (Naiper t. of Educa- 
tion, Psychological Service, New ойча ) Secondary 
d and the acquisition of reading in young 
children. New Zealand Psychologist, 1973(Apr), Vol. 2(1), 
_ 28-35,—Examined secondary recall of items retrieved on 
- initial recall by 109 6-yr-old children. 12 lists of 6 items 
- each were presented and after immediate recall of the 6th 
_ list, Ss recalled words from all 6 lists. Items recalled by 
prima; nr EM retrieval at initial recall had a 
much г probability of subsequent recall than items 
recalled by secondai memory (SM) retrieval. No 
> correlation was found n individual differences in 
тено of PM recall and total initial recall. SM 
| was correlated with both verbal intelligence and 
- progress in learning to read, while PM retrieval was not. 
— Journal abstract. 
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anxiety among user groups, but heavier marihuana users 
earned lower grades in school. Catholics used marihuana 
the most, Jews were slightly above the mean in usage, 
and Protestants were lowest. More frequent marihuana 
use was associated with increased experimentation with 
other drugs. Multiple-drug users demonstrated increased 
manifest anxiety and lower grades. College vs non- 
college-oriented differences are discussed as well as the 
personality profile of the marihuana user. (20 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11968. Vovéik-Blakitna, M. V. (Kiev T. С. Shevchen- 
ko State U., USSR) [Some individual psychological 
specialities of students with good school-results.] 
(Russ) Psychologica: Zbornik Filozofickej Fakulty U. 
Komenského, 1971, Vol. 22(11), 21-37. 

11969. Way, John G. (U. South Carolina) The relation 
of student and teacher traits of authoritarianism to 
student achievement in English. Journal of Psychology, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 229-234.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship of 5 selected traits of authoritarianism, pos- 
sessed by both college freshmen (л = 508 males) and 
their instructors (22 male and 10 female graduate 
students), to student achievement in freshmen English 
when student verbal aptitude was not a factor. Results 
indicate that student achievement level was affected 
more by instructor traits than by traits of the students 
themselves, although student traits did serve to qualify 
the effect of instructor traits.—Joural abstract. 

11970. Wheeler, Ronald & Ryan, Frank L. (Coll. of 
William & Mary, School of Education) Effects of 
cooperative and competitive classroom environments 
on the attitudes and achievement of elementary school 
students engaged in social studies inquiry activities. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 
402-407.—Randomly assigned 88 5th and 6th graders to 
1 of 3 treatments: cooperative, competitive, ог control. 
The 2 experimental groups were exposed to the same 
social studies content for 18 days and worked on inquiry- 
related problems within subgroups (cooperative) OF 
independently (competitive). The control group did по! 
receive the same instructional content. 2 attitudinal 
measures were given to cooperative and competitive Ss 
(п = 58) as a posttest. All 3 groups were given an 
achievement posttest. Results indicate that cooperative 
Ss, significantly more than competitive Ss, liked social 
studies class, sharing information, working together, 
talking with one another, and receiving group Y5 
individual grades. However, no significant difference 
between cooperative and competitive groups was fo 
оп achievement, although both groups were superior 10 

е control group. (16 re! 'ournal abstract. 

11971. Young, Robert Q, (New York U.) А compar 
son of reading and listening comprehension with rate 
presentation controlled. AV Communication Review, 
1973(Fal), Vol. 21(3), 327-336.—Performed a study in 
which reading and listening rates were equalized ы 
presenting the reading messages оп lómm film 50 
the timing equalled that of the audiotape pars 
Groups of 90 55 read or listened to 14 recorded or fil 
messages; a control group of 31 Ss read the messages 
from a printed page. No significant differences were 
found between the experimental groups, Or be 
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controls and experimental groups, on either immediate 
or retention tests.—Journal abstract. 


Special Education 


11972. Arnove, Robert F. (Indiana U.) Community 
learning centers. Carnets de l'Enfance, 1973(Apr), Vol. 
22, 94-103.— Proposes the concept of community learn- 
ing centers as institutional contexts serving the educa- 
tional needs of disadvantaged pe ulations living in low 
income urban areas. Topics include: access to schooling, 
quality and characteristics of schooling, total education 
systems, rural development centers, and unconventional 
modalities of learning. (16 ref) 

11973. Bruininks, Robert H.; Glaman, Gertrude M. & 
Clark, Charlotte R. (U. Minnesota) Issues in determin- 
ing prevalence of reading retardation. Reading Teacher, 
1973(Nov), Vol. 27(2), 177-185.—Examines factors 
which influence estimates of the proportion of children 
with reading problems. It is noted that prevalence studies 
of children with retarded reading achievement in general 
school populations present a confusing picture. This 
wide range discrepancy may be ascribable to the 
influence of several important factors: differences in 
defining criteria, instrumentation, methods of analysis, 
characteristics of samples, methods of referral, and 
extent of instructional history. Considering the influence 
of such factors in identifying children with reading 
problems is viewed as essential in arriving at accurate 
estimates of the proportion of the school population in 
need of specialized assistance.—P. D. 3 

11974. Clark, Hewitt B.; Rowbury, lce; Baer, 
Ann M.. & Baer, Donald M. (Johnny Cake Child Study 
Center, Mansfield, Ark.) Timeout as a punishing 
stimulus in continuous and intermittent schedules. 
Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 
443-455.— Investigated the effectiveness of a brief period 
of isolation (timeout) in the control of disruptive 
behavior emitted by an 8-yr-old retarded girl in а 
Preschool classroom setting. Timeout was shown to be 
ап effective punishing stimulus (Exp I), and its control of 
the child’s disruptive behavior was investigated under 4 
Schedules of intermittent timeout (Exp I). Results 
Suggest that as a larger percentage of responses were 
Punished, a greater decrease in the frequency of that 
чм occurred. This inverse omer, between сн 

тсепіаре of responses punished and the шеп! 
the response Bicis des a nonlinear function. This 
function suggests that some schedules of intermittent 
Punishment may be as effective as continuous punish- 
ment, at least in the case of the continued su ion of 
а response that has already been reduced to a low 
frequency. (31 ref)—Journal abstract. 

11975. Czerniejewski, Carol & Tillotson, Katherine M. 
(Diagnostic Research Resource Center, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

community program for the learning: child. 
Academic Therapy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 1), 57-60.—Discuss- 
¢s the formulation of a community for children 
With learning disabilities, preschool through high school 
“ge range. An overview of a diagnostic, ptive 
Program and parent sessions is included. Staff compos- 
Шоп, utilization, and training program are discussed in 


light of future expanded services. 
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11976. Dietz, Samuel M. & Repp, Alan C. (Georgia 
State U.) Decreasing classroom misbehavior through 
the use of DRL schedules of reinforcement. Journal 

ч yom Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 457-463, 
—Reported 3 mere in which reinforcing low rates 
of responding reduced inappropriate behaviors. In Exp 1, 
the talking-out behavior of an ll-yr-old trainable 
mentally retarded (TMR) boy was reduced when the 
teacher allowed 5 min of free time for a talk-out rate of 
less than .06/min. In Exp II, the talking-out behavior of 
an entire TMR class (N = 10) was reduced when 
reinforcement was delivered for a rate of less 
than .10/min. In Exp III, successively decreasing the 
differential reinforcement of low rates (DRL) осей 
the off-task verbalizations of 15 female high school 
students. In each case, DRL proved manageable for the 
teacher and successful in reducing misbehavior. (15 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

11977. Drabman, Ronald & Spitalnik, Robert. (Florida 
Technological U.) Social isolation as a punishment 
procedure: A controlled study. Journal неа 
Child Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1602), 236-249. Еуа1- 
uated the use of social isolation as punishment for 
disruptive behavior of 5 9-11 yr emotionally 
disturbed children. Trained student observers rated the 
frequency of disruptive behavior in the classroom (e.g., 
being out of seat and aggression toward people or 
objects), Baseline behavior was observed before and 
after the 16-day period of contingent social isolation (a 
10-min wait in a шуо lit room к from the 
classroom). Disruptive behavior significan T — 
during the period of contingent social isola! During 
the last baseline observation period (10 days), disruptive 
behavior did not significantly increase over the lst 
baseline period (16 days). It is concluded that contingent 
social isolation is an effective, although specific, 
er. The use of the "pseudo-timeout" of e 
tion is discussed. (30 ref) —L. Gorsey. 


children. Education of the 

Visually Н, 197MMay), Vol 52), 55-62. 

—Used Piaget's indices of classification and seriation to 

assess the mental th of visually wR: 

children. 30 blindfolded, sighted Ss (aged 6, 8, and 11 

yrs) and 21 blind Ss (aged 6-14 yrs) were administered 

classification tasks (discrimination of class; classification 
of form, size, texture, ог orientation; and verbal anal 

to discrimination of class), seriation tasks (ordering of 

plastic barrels and of different sized animals), and a 
verbal transitivity task. Improvement with age occurred 
in both with less consistent and less marked 
change in the blind. The possibility of cumulative deficit 
in older blind children and of perceptual factors that 
might confound results on conceptual measures are 
discussed. (16 ref)—R. S. Albin. 
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__ 11980. Halpin, Gerald; Halpin, Glennelle & Tillman, 
Murray Н. (U. Georgia, Coll. of Education) Relation- 
‘ships between creative thinking, intelligence, and 
eacher-rated characteristics of blind children. Educa- 
on of the Visually Handicapped, 1973(May), Vol. 202), 
3-38.—Tried to determine if significant relationships 
ist among creative thinking (fluency, flexibility, and 
| originality), intelligence, and teacher ratings of mobility, 
-adjustment to blindness, social acceptance, dependen- 
-'ce-independence, conformity, rigidity, curiosity, and 
“academic achievement. 83 6-12 yr old blind children 
mpleted the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 
erbal Form B), Hayes-Binet Intelligence Scale, and 
WISC. Pearson product-moment correlations were gen- 
erally low and nonsignificant. Of the creative measures, 
| only flexibility was related to academic success and IQ. 
Of teachers’ ratings, only curiosity was related to 
creativity and IQ. (17 ref) —R. S. Albin. 

11981. Hartman, Nancy C. & Hartman, Robert K. 
(Sacred Heart U.) The theory of neurological organiza- 
tion in historical perspective. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 1972-1973(Sum), Vol. 5(3), 177-185.—Discuss. 
_ & the treatment program for speech and reading 
disorders employed by the Institutes for the Achieve- 
| ment of Human Potential. Relevant research and 

“Opinion is cited. Questions related to the viability of the 
. theoretical formulations and efficacy of the treatment 
_ procedures are raised. It is concluded that the theory of 
. neurological organization and the remedial principles 
based on that theory are scientifically unsubstantiated. 
—Journal abstract. 
11982. Huff, Roger & Franks, Frank. (American 
_ Printing House for the Blind, Louisville, Ky.) Education- 
al materials development in primary mathematics: 
Fractional parts of wholes. Education of the Visually 
Handicapped, 1973(May), Vol. 5(2), 46-54—Evaluated 
- fractional representations which can be examined and 
manipulated tactually using 29 blind students, beginners 
_ and Ist and 2nd graders in braille instruction. The kit 
(consisting of a whole circle and of circles divided into 
halves, 3rds, and 4ths, and a form board) required the S 
to correctly place the parts of circles ina corresponding 
nest on the board. Same-different discriminations of the 
- fractions were also tested. 100% of the Ss performed all 
of the manipulation tasks within the 6 trial criteria 
established prior to evaluation, Significant age differ- 
ences in discrimination ability were found; however, all 
Ss encountered difficulty in discriminating size differ- 
ences between the fractional parts of / and YR. S. 
Albin. 

11983. Kobi, 
reading experiments with mentally retarded youths.] 
(Germ) Heilpà 
~ Conducted experiments with 14 mentally Test 17-20 
yr olds. The various disturbing variables of the reading 
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isolated and analyzed. Hypotheses for further investiga- 
tion are suggested.—R. F. Wagner. 

11984. MacCracken, Mary. A circle of children, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: J. B. Lippincott, 1973. 239 p. $6.95. 
— Presents the author's account of the self-discovery 
involved in her work with emotionally disturbed and 
learning disabled children in both public and private 
schools and the mutual therapeutic effects which result 
from helping these children. 

11985. Mittler, Peter (Ed.). (U. Manchester, Hester 
Adrian Research Centre for the Study of Learning 
Processes in the Mentally Handicapped, England) 
Assessment for learning in the mentally handicapped: 
Study Group No. 5. Edinburgh, England: Churchill 
Livingstone, 1973. x, 313 р. £5.50. 

11986. Palmieri, Jean C. (Nashua Public Schools, 
N.H.) Learning problem children in the open concept 
classroom. Academic Therapy, 1973(Fal) Vol. 9(1), 
91-97.—Identifies major features of open concept and 
behavioral characteristics of learning disabilities (LD) 
children. Modifications for the LD child of open concept 
methods and procedures are discussed with proposed 
application to special education programing. 

11987. Pfeiffer, Horst. (U. Frankfurt, W. Germany) 
[Investigations about self and feedback image of 
Students in special education with learning handicaps.] 
(Germ) Heilpädagogik, 1973(Sep), Vol. 42(3), 273-219. 
—87 male and 60 female students in a special education 
school were given adjective rating scales relative to their 
autostereotype (self-image) and heterostereotype (feed- 
back image) Ss were in their 7th-9th yr of formal 
Schooling, all being learning disabled. A stimulus word 
list consisting of 15 positive words and 15 negative ones, 
€.g., punctual and clean, or beat and mean. Evaluation 
was performed by computing percentages of occurrence 
in the different groups. Results indicate that students had 
à negative self-image and also felt that their environment 
evaluated them negatively (feedback image). Males saw 
themselves more negatively than females, both for self- 
and feedback images.—R. F. Wagner. 

11988. Rutter, Michael & Bartak, Lawrence. (Inst. 5 
Psychiatry, U. London, England) Special educationa 
treatment of autistic children: A comparative study: 1, 
Follow-up findings and implications for services. Journa 
of Child Psychology & Psychiatry & Allied Disciplines, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 14(4), 241-270.—50 autistic chien 
(7-9 yrs old at the beginning of the study) attending Т 
different special units were followed up over a 3/-4 у! 
period to assess changes in educational, сори 
linguistic, social, and behavioral status. Tests employe d 
included the Merrill-Palmer Scale of Mental Tests an 
the Performance scale of the WISC. The group al 
whole had made considerable progress in all spheres ae 
it is concluded that the results amply justify t 
Provisions of special education for autistic cue 
Comparisons between the units suggests that areg 
amounts of specific teaching in a well-controlled clasts 
тоот situation is likely to bring the greatest bene S 
terms of scholastic progress. Findings are use d 
consider a variety of specific questions in relation Tu di 
optimum types of schooling required for autistic chil 
ren. (25 ref)—Journal summary. 
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11989. Schanzer, Sharon S. (O. P. Cornman School, 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Independent reading for children with 
learning disabilities. Academic Therapy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 
9(1), 109-114.—Describes a reading program utilizing 
structure and positive reinforcement with learning 
disabilities children between the ages of 9 to 13. 
Procedures for development and implementation of the 
program are identified. 

11990. Schmidtchen, Stefan; Pelz, Friedrich & Dietz, 
Volker. (U. Kiel, W. Germany) [Development and first 
outcome evaluation of a multifactorial training program 
for children with reading-writing disabilities.] (Germ) 
Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und —Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 22(7), 257-262.— Describes a treatment 
program which considers the multiple etiology of 
reading-writing disability and therefore aims at simulta- 
neous improvement of visual, acoustic, and organic brain 
deficits. Of 18 children from an institution of special 
education selected according to severity of reading- 
writing disability, intelligence, and age, 10 were placed 
into a treatment and 6 into a wait-control group. 4 mo of 
treatment consisted of diagnosis, discriminatory training, 
instructions to handle the training material, and training 
in writing and speaking with work sheets and cassette 
recorders. As compared with the wait controls, treated Ss 
showed reductions in orthographic errors (p < .01) and 
in reading errors (p < .10), increase in reading speed 
(p< .01), and subjective reports of improvement 
(p < .05). (26 ref)—H. A. Euler. 

11991. Sklar, Mark J. & Rampulla, Joanne. 
Decreasing inappropriate classroom behavior of a 
multiply handicapped blind student. Education of the 
Visually Handicapped, 1973(Oct), Vol. 5(3), 71-74.—At- 
tempted to decrease and/or eliminate the inappropriate 
classroom hand clapping behavior of a 24-yr-old blind 
female student who had social and emotional problems 
and an IQ of 73. Tokens which could be exchanged for 
M & M's, verbal praise, and peer pressure were the 
Teinforcers. Hand clapping behavior was eliminated 
almost immediately upon implementation of experiment. 
As à result classroom participation and peer acceptance 
Increased substantially.—R. S. Albin. 

11992. Swartwout, J. Baxter. Symbol-sound 
association techniques. Academic Therapy, 1973(Fal), 
Vol. 9(1), 61-70.—Emphasizes the importance of opto- 
Metrists in remediation of academic underachievement 
Problems through visual training. Methods to supplem- 
ent optometric vision therapy for remediation of symbol- 
Sound association problems are described and illustra- 
tions of the Forrest Visual/Auditory-Verbal Program, 
the Experience Reader, the Neurological Impress me- 
thod and the Apell (Trick) Reading method are included. 
Each method is briefly discussed on use and value to 
optometrists and educators in developing sound-symbol 
association—M. Е. Blankenship. А 
" 11993. Vogel, Arnold L. (Emerson Junior High 
үл Park Ridge, Ill) Integration of nine severe 
learning-disabled children in a junior high school core 
Program. Academic Therapy, 1973(Fal), Vol. 9(0, 
in 4. Presents a detailed description of planning and 
шоп of 9 severe learning disabled (LD) 6th-grade 

i dren into a junior high school program in Niles, 
Inois. The instructional team consisting of 8 educators 
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are identified and roles described. Scheduling and 
grouping of 90 junior high students including the LD 
group is discussed. Structured evaluation of the program 
indicates an improvement of the LD group in academic, 
social, and attitudinal growth. Strengths and limitations 
of the core program are outlined. Recommendations 
include continuation of the program with release time for 
teacher preparation of materials for individualized 
instruction.—M. Е. Blankenship. 

11994. Weisberg, Paul; Passman, Richard H. & 
Russell, James E. (U. Alabama, Early Childhood Day 
Care Center) Development of verbal control over bizarre 
gestures of retardates through imitative and nonimitati- 
ve reinforcement procedures. Journal of Applied Beha- 
vior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 487-495.—Trained 2 
male retardates (23 and 28 yrs old), manifesting hand 
gestures and minimal instructional control, to imitate a 
response that was in contrast to gesturing. Next, with the 
contrast response continuing to be imitatively reinforced, 
gesturing was reduced by nonimitative reinforcement 
procedures; while providing facial and gesture cues, E 
said “Do not do this.” Imitative and nonimitative 
procedures were found to have the same effects on the 
contrast response as on the gesturing response (i.e. 
imitative procedures increased both responses, whereas 
nonimitative procedures decreased both). Nonperfor- - 
mance of gesturing was further maintained when (а) 
explicit verbal directions for nongesturing were superim- 
posed upon the demonstrational-facial-verbal cues as 
these collective stimuli were faded out and (b) food 
reinforcers for nongesturing were gradually removed 
while social consequences continued to be administered. 
—Journal abstract. 


Counseling & Measurement 


for measurement: Proceedings of the 1971 Invitational 
Conference on Testing Problems. Princeton, М№.Ј.; 
Educational Testing Service, 1972. xvi, 139 p.—Presents 
10 papers on the historical, social, and economic aspects 
of educational opportunity; the role of measurement in 
education; research methodology in educational. assess- 
ment; problems and approaches to early childhood 
education; and broadening educational opportunities 
through vocational and technical training and experi- 
mental colleges and universities. 

11996. Agne, Russell M. & Nash, Robert J. (U. 
Vermont) School counselors: The conscience of career 
education. School Counselor, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(2), 
90-101.—Discusses the identity conflict present among 
school counselors who uncritically accept the career- 
education concept. An alternative to accepting this. 
model is presented. The alternative consists of role- 
recommendations for vocational and guidance counse- 
lors to implement in influencing the educational exper- 
ience. These counselor roles would focus upon students’ 
needs before attending to corporate career demands.—A. 
S. Helge. 

11997. Asbury, Frank В. & Costantino, Nicholas V. (U. 
Georgia) Developing the counselor teacher. Journal of 
the Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, 
1972(Jun), Vol. 10(4), 83-91.—Suggests that empathy, 
respect, specificity, genuineness, confrontation, and 
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“expertise are helpful modes of behavior for counselors 
which teachers might use to facilitate learning, enhance 
ative thinking, and increase the probability of 
scovery learning. The movement toward the “counse- 
- Jor-teacher," who serves as a motivator, facilitator, 
discussant, sounding board, consultant, or as an academ- 
с counselor is discussed. The value of R. R. Carkhuff's 
‘systematic training model for the helping professions, 
which deals with what is usually called “human relations 
training" or "communications training," is considered. 
| Topics discussed include: (a) teaching and the Carkhuff 
- model, and (b) facilitative teaching and discipline —A. 
- M. Berg. 

11998. Ball, Mary A. (Denver U.) Do counselors need 


_ to know about due process? School Counselor, 
-.1973(Nov), Vol. 21(2), 130-136.—Informs counselors of 
decisions from recent court cases related to substantive 


framework for implementation. School Counselor, 
-1973(Nov), Vol. 21(2), 116-120.—Outlines a proposed 
framework for enhancing the occupational guidance 
programs for elementary schools. The framework inclu- 
- des broadening students" knowledge of work and careers, 
Career expectations, relation of education to work, and 
- self-concepts, Objectives, counselor roles and an outline 
_ of the model are presented.—A. S. Helge. 
~ _ 12000. Berry, Gordon L. & Tidwell, Romeria. (U. 
_ California, Graduate School of Education, Los Angeles) 
| Student teacher problems and their counseling needs. 
_ Journal of the Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
— Education, 1972(Dec), Vol. 11(2), 49-60.—Studied the 
. personal problems of 207 female and 28 male student 
_ teachers as reported on the Mooney Problem Check List 
(MPCL), an instrument designed to appraise personal 
roblems of college students. АП Ss were in their Ist or 
- 2nd student teaching assignment. The 4 factors analyzed 


for readily available professional counseling for 
Dp undertaking student teacher assignments.—A. 
4. erg. 

12001. Bottoms, Gene & Sharpe, Debera. (Georgia 
State Dept. of Education, Atlanta) Career pop RE 
broadening educational perspective. School Counselor, 
_ 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(2), 121-128.—Defines career as а 
_ purposeful life pattern of work-related activities and 
assorted life styles. Major career development goals for 
kindergarten through high school are presented. This 
program focuses upon personal goals, needs and oppor- 
ties, and utilization of school and community 
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resources in assisting students in their career decisions, 
—A. S. Helge. 

12002. Centra, John A. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Self-ratings of college teachers: A 
comparison with student ratings. Journal of Educational 
Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4), 287-295.— Studied 
college teachers’ self-ratings by comparing them to 
ratings given by students. 343 teaching faculty from 5 
colleges and the students in 1 of their classes responded 
to а 2l-item instructional report questionnaire. Teacher 
self-ratings had only a modest relationship with the 
ratings given by students (median correlation = .21 for 
the items). In addition to the general lack of agreement 
between self and student evaluations, there was a 
tendency for teachers as a group to give themselves 
better ratings than their students did. Discrepancies 
between individual teacher ratings and ratings given by 
the class were further analyzed for (a) sex of the teacher 
(no difference found); (b) number of years of teaching 
experience (no difference); and (c) subject area of the 
couse (differences noted for natural science courses vs 
those in education and applied areas).—Journal abstract. 

12003. Collis, Edith T. & Wurtz, Robert E. (Wayne 
State U.) The pregnant pupil and the counselor. 
Michigan Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
3(2), 45-48. 

12004. Dawson, Richard W. (Flinders U. South 
Australia, Bedford Park) Personality and peer counsel- 
lors: An Australian study. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), 46-49.— Describes the initiation of 
а selection and training program of 20 male and female 
volunteer undergraduates for a peer counseling group. 
The group was trained to help other students experienc- 
ing academic and social difficulties. Counselors were 
taught verbal skills and nonverbal behaviors which were 
both empathetic and supportive.—J. Bowes. _ 

12005. Dean, Michael L. (U. Cincinnati, Coll. of 
Business Administration) The impact of exam question 
order effects on student evaluations. Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 245-248.—After an exam in 
which the order of question presentation was varied on 
the basis of preestablished difficulty levels, undergradua- 
te perceptions of the test, course, and instructor S 
compared. Perceptual scores for 68 Ss across 9 етш 
factors were analyzed. The hypothesized existence О d 
primacy-recency halo effect on perceptual bias Ie RS 
partial support. 5 of 9 factors were significant in t ; 
hypothesized direction at the .05 level—J/ournal abstrac i 

12006. Dykstra, Charles T. (American International 
High School, The Hague, Netherlands) Accountability: 
The monthly and yearly guidance report. School Counse 
lor, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(2), 151-153.—Describes der 
counselor might want to include in reporting monthly 
and yearly guidance activities. Items selected were es ol 
on 2 yrs of experience as director of a high scho! 

idance center. 

= 12007. Evans, Franklin R. & Pike, Lewis W. Cane 
tional Testing Service, Developmental Research P 
Princeton, N.J.) The effects of instruction for thr 7 
mathematics item formats. Journal of Баат 
Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 104), 257-272.— n 
College Entrance Examination Board proposed Hes 
cement of the Regular Mathematics (RM) and Da 
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Sufficiency (DS) item formats in the SAT mathematics 
test (SAT-M) by a new format, Quantitative Compari- 
sons (QC). The differential effects of coaching for QC, 
DS, and RM mathematics test formats is examined. Ss 
were male and female high school junior volunteers from 
12 schools constituting 3 experimental groups: QC, DS, 
and RM instructed groups, and one control group. Ss 
were given a pretest and a posttest composed of items of 
each format. In the intervening 7 wks experimental Ss 
received 21 hrs of instruction directed at their respective 
formats, while control Ss received no special instruction. 
Statistical analysis showed that each of the 3 item 
formats was susceptible to coaching. The complex QC 
format was most affected by special instruction, followed 
in order by the less complex DS and the relatively 
straightforward RM formats. Compared to males, female 
Ss were slightly deficient mathematically at the outset 
and benefited less from instruction. Mean gains of nearly 
a full standard deviation obtained by the groups QC and 
DS instructed for the complex formats were considered 
to be of practical consequence for admission decisions. 
(17 ref)—S. B. Mitra. 

12008. Evans, Franklin R. & Reilly, Richard R. 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) A study of 
test speededness as a potential source of bias in the 
quantitative score of the admission test for graduate 
study in business. Research in Higher Education, 1973, 
Vol. 1(2), 173-183.—Administered a special quantitative 
section of the Admission Test for Graduate Study in 
Business to 334 black and 432 white candidates under 
varying time conditions to determine if increasing the 
time allotted for the test would eliminate any bias that 
may exist due to an irrelevant speed factor. By a 
commonly employed definition, the special section was 
found to be moderately speeded for all Ss under normal 
time conditions. Neither the main effects due to time 
Condition nor the interaction between the ethnic and 
time factors was statistically significant, suggesting that 
increasing the time per item does not reduce any bias 
that may exist in the test. Although a substantial 
Proportion of minority group scores fell at or below the 
chance level, these appeared to retain fairly high levels of 
reliability —Journal abstract. 

12009. Follman, John & Lowe, A. J. (U. South 
Florida, Coll. of Education) Empirical examination of 
critical reading and critical thinking: Overview. Journal 
of Reading Behavior, 1972-1973(Sum), Vol. 5(3), 159-168. 
—Summarizes the results of a psychometric research 
Program of 2 parallel series of 5th and 12th grade 
Statistical analyses of critical reading, critical thinking, 
reading, scholastic aptitude and scholastic achievement, 
test and subtest scores. Correlational and factor analysis, 
item analysis, reliability estimation, Ist and 2nd order 
Partial correlation, canonical correlation, and multiple 
Tegression and part correlation were used. It is concluded 
that (a) Critical reading and critical thinking have little 
Ог no unique variances. (b) Both critical reading and 
реа thinking сап be accounted for almost in entirety 
by language ability, particularly vocabulary. And (c) that 

Titical reading and critical thinking, insofar as they 
exist, overlap slightly, sharing variance which is not clear 

ut probably is common verbal ability variance. 
—Journal abstract. 
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12010. Friel, Theodore W. & Mallory, Alva E. (Eastern 
Psychological Educational & Community Services, 
Career Education & Computer Services, Amherst, Mass.) 
The development and redevelopment of ECES. Michigan 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1972(Fal), Vol. 4(1), 
10-13.—Reviews the background of 2 attempts to 
develop a successful computer-based guidance counsel- 
ing program, the Educational and Career Exploration 
System. 

12011. Frisbie, David A. (Wichita State U., Corbin 
Education Center) Multiple choice versus true-false: A 
comparison of reliabilities and concurrent validities. 
Journal of Educational Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 
10(4), 297-304.—Compared the reliabilities of true-false 
(TF) and multiple choice (MC) tests and determined the 
concurrent validities of both. 2 methods, judgmental and 
discrimination, were devised for objectively converting 
MC items to TF form. The TF items generated by the 2 
methods from 70-item MC natural science and social 
studies tests were incorporated in 8 final forms which 
were differentiated by subject matter, conversion me- 
thod, and item form order. A sample of 1,018 nonurban 
high school students each responded to 1 of the 8 forms. 
Examinees tried 3 TF items for every pair of MC items 
attempted. The TF tests were significantly less reliable 
than the MC tests but did tend to measure the same 
thing as the corresponding MC tests.—Journal abstract. 

12012. Garvin, Alfred D. & Ralston, Nancy C. (U. 
Cincinnati) Test proximity and academic optimism: A 
replication. Journal of the Student Personnel Association 


for Teacher Education, 1972(Jun), Vol. 10(4), 92-99. 


—PAsked 294 graduate and undergraduate students 
enrolled in 8 sections of 7 different courses under 6 
different instructors to predict their letter grades and 
quintile ranks on the midterm examination. Just before 
the midterm examination Ss predicted their quintile 
ranks on that examination and quintile ranks on the final 
examination. Findings confirm previous evidence that 
test proximity alone eventually accomplishes what 
counseling does not do at all and grade feedback does 
too late—it reduces unwarranted academic optimism 
with respect to a given test. 

12013. Gaymer, Rosemary. (Sheridan Coll. of Applied 
Arts & Technology, Brampton, Ontario, Canada) Career 
counseling: Teaching the art of career planning. 
Vocational Guidance Quarterly, 1972(Sep), Vol. 21(1), 
18-24.—Suggests that teaching the many aspects of the 
art of career planning to high school students is a more 
important part of career counseling than steering, 
encouraging, and hastening them towards making 
decisions about courses and "career choice." It is 
proposed that flexibility of plans and attitudes, adapta- 
bility to changing conditions (including the art of job 
hunting and of coping with future changes in job 
content), and the anticipation of contingencies should 
have a much higher priority in career guidance pro- 
grams. Students need to know that (a) collectively their 
future working lives will differ radically from both past 
and present patterns; (b) they will change their jobs more 
often; (c) they will relocate more often; (d) they will 
change their type of work more often; (e) they will 
require “up-dating” and will trade in their education for 
newer models, perhaps more than once, in order to stay 


EU abreast of change and remain employable; and (f) they 
УШ have to be more competitive with each other.—A. М. 
Berg. 
| 12014. Henderson, Norman B.; Fay, Warren H.; 
_ Lindemann, Sally J. & Clarkson, Quentin D. (U. Oregon, 
| Medical School) Will the IQ test ban decrease the 
| effectiveness of reading prediction? Journal of Educa- 
"tional Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 345-355. 
| — Compared achievement, IQ, and other tests for 
effectiveness in predicting reading by 709 black and 
white 7- and 8-yr-old Ss in groups controlled for 
Socioeconomic status, age, and duration of schooling. 
_ For pooled Ss and each separate group, the 7 yr olds’ 
reading test predicted 8 yr olds’ oral reading better than 
any other test. The battery and the reading test predicted 
(а) not significantly differently for the pooled blacks and 
whites, (b) best for black females, (с) poorest for black 
males, and (d) better for pooled females than pooled 
- males. Rank of IQ test means for a group were not 
. directly related to predictive effectiveness. Alone, the IQ 
test contributed to no group as much as 27% of the 8-yr 
- reading test variance and accounted in the multiple 
regression for less than .04% of added variance. The IQ 
Score contributed as much to the reading prediction for 
blacks as whites. (24 ref) — Journal abstract. 
12015. Hendrickson, Grant. (Pullman High School, 
- Wash.) High school morale and humanistic psychology. 
Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1973(Fal), Vol. 13(4), 
69-75.—Attempted to formulate the concept of student 
morale in terms of the ideas of humanistic psychology 
(including ontological, self, and relationship themes) and 
to develop an instrument which would measure this 
morale, The text of the instrument, which has been used 
widely in the state of Washington, is presented. (15 ref) 
12016. Heriot, James T.; Tayormina, Joseph B. & 
Vautrain, Robert L. (U. Rochester, Medical School) The 
- Peabody as a substitute measure of oral reading. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1973(Jun), Vol. 36(3, Pt. 2), 
1258.—Administered the Wide Range Achievement Test 
and a modification of the Peabody Picture Vocabul. 
Test to 38 children (mean CA 9,5; mean IQ 103.9). MAs 
derived from the 2 tests showed a discrepancy of 3 yrs, 
Which decreased to disappearance at age 10. Use of 
written words from the Peabody may be helpful in 
studying reading comprehension, but а correction factor 
that changes with age must be developed. 

12017. Hopkins, Gerald F. A comparative study of 
evaluative techniques оғ rating personal 
characteristics оғ primary students. Education, 

. 1973(Sep), Vol. 94(1), 85-93.—Obtained from primary 
_ teachers at the International School of Bangkok, Thai- 
land, ratings of 9 Personality characteristics of 100 
American children from each of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 

| grades, each group divided into 50 of the youngest and 
{ 50 of the oldest in that grade. The 2,700 ratings were 
t classified as positive or negative. The largest percentages 
of negative ratings were found for the youngest groups in 
the Ist and 3rd Brades. Similar ratings of 39 non- 
American pupils were compared with the American 
_ Tatings, but no significant difference in teacher judg- 
2 cs of the 2 groups was found. Teacher ratings of the 
> Were compared with results of the California 


vane 


ls. 


Test of Personality and were found to be more positive 
than the test results—Journal summary. 

12018. Hopper, Gordon & Stone, Gwen. (Iowa State 
U.) Attitudes of elementary school children about the 
role of elementary school counselors. Counseling & 
Values, 1973(Spr), Vol. 17(3), 156-162.—Asked 10 
students in each of Grades 1 through 6 in schools which 
had no organized guidance program to respond to the 
question, “Is there, or has there been, a counselor in your 
School?" After a simple description of a counselor's 
functions, Ss also responded to the question, “What do 
you think you or other students in your class would like 
to talk about with a counselor?” Finally, Ss completed a 
40-item questionnaire designed to identify major con- 
cerns of children at each grade level. Results indicate a 
need for a well-planned introduction of an elementary 
school guidance program, and for the understanding that 
the counselor’s behavior in administering the program 
will either negate or confirm verbal descriptions of the 
counselor's role. (19 ref)—A. М. Cawley. 

12019. Jensen, Jesper; Jensen, Jorgen A. & Nissen, 
Thomas. [Aptness and education: Concept of aptness in 
pedagogical psychological terms.] (Danh) Copenhagen, 
Denmark: Denmark Pedagogical Inst, 1971. 114 p. 

12020. Kehas, Chris D. (Manchester Public Schools, 
Pupil Personnel Services, N.H.) Guidance and the 
process of schooling: Curriculum and career education. 
School Counselor, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(2), 109-1 15.—Des- 
cribes the rationale and implementation of a redefinition 
of education. The redefined concept includes knowledge 
about oneself. This process is an integral part of the 
educational experience. 

12021. Kline, Paul & Thomas, Margaret. (U. Exeter, 
England) The Brook Reaction Test and the Rothwell- 
Miller Interest Blank: A trial with children of 13 to ү 
years. Occupational Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(1), 31-34. 
—Administered the Brook Reaction Test and E 
Rothwell-Miller Interest Blank to 71 13-14 yr ol 
children in a comprehensive school in a rural area. 
Although both instruments purport to measure many 
interests in common, little agreement between them io 
found. It is suggested that those engaged in the FUE 
and counseling of children in this age bracket recogni f 
that these 2 devices produce different results.—Journai 
abstract. 

12022. Levin, William C. & Levin, Jack. (чоне 
U.) Social comparison of grades: The influence of moc 7 
of comparison and Machiavellianism. Journal of mec 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 67-1222 шан 
some of the conditions under which individuals 1 5 
with respect to their social comparison behavior. т 
undergraduates were randomly assigned to the expe А 
mental conditions of a 2 х 2 x 2 factorial Ld 
employing 2 levels of assigned mode of com 8 
регѓогтапсе ошсоте, апа Machiavellianism. e of 
pendent variable was an “after only жек E 
preferred mode of comparison (social vs self). Ana T. 
of variance yielded significant main effects for assign 5 
mode of comparison and performance outcome a of 
significant Ist-order interaction for Assigned Mo P 
Comparison X Machiavellianism. Findings lend $ er 
port to the hypothesis that students evaluated by a is c 
involving social comparison of their grades еХр 
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eater preference for that mode than do students 
evaluated оп a scale of self-comparison of their grades. 
Results also confirm the hypothesis that Machiavellian 
students are particularly averse to the self-anchoring 

ading mode, significantly preferring social comparison. 
—Author abstract. 

12023. Mayo, Frances M. (Hockaday School, Dallas, 
Tex) Whatcha' got in your kit, counselor? School 
Counselor, 1973(Nov), Vol. 21(2), 144-149.— Discusses 
numerous skills in the counselor's repertoire that can be 
implemented for growth rather than remediation. When 
those skills are applied, the counselor can serve as a 
consultant for teachers and can influence most students, 
rather than a small minority. Counselors are encouraged 
to supplememt their skill repertoire. (15 ref)—A. S. 
Helge. 

12004. Miller, Juliet V. (U. Michigan, School of 
Education, ERIC Counseling & Personnel Services 
Information Center) ERIC/CAPS presents new counsel- 
ing practices: Social modeling: An old technique 
revisited. Michigan Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 20-23.—Provides a description of 
the social modeling process, examples of how others are 
using it, and suggested steps for designing a total 
counseling experience which incorporates social model- 
ing. 

12025. Miller, Thomas W. (Rosary Hill Coll.) Peer 
counseling: A model for the selection and training of 
Students to help students. Counseling & Values, 
1973(Spr), Vol. 17(3), 190-194.—Research has indicated 
that paraprofessionals can achieve effectiveness in 
Communication. While long postgraduate professional 
training is not necessary for success in psychotherapy, 
Certain specific personality traits are requisite. A training 
Program capable of being implemented within the 
college community is described. (24 ref)—A. M. Cawley. 
А 12026. Nober, Linda W. (U. Massachusetts) Auditory 
үү aration and classroom noise. Reading Teacher, 
» (Dec), Vol. 27(3), 288-291.—Observes that auditory 
са clearly demonstrates that auditory perception is 
ч au affected by noise in the environment. Because 
fibi € presence of noise in the environment, the noise 
AERE 18 purposely introduced into a variety of hearing 
Bst y audiologists. Wepman's test, on the other hand, 
vd standardized in a quiet environment and while 
ion 4 used as an index of a child's auditory discrimina- 
d oes not serve as a valid index within the normal 

im setting.—P. D. Leedy. 
"v Radu, I. (Babes-Bolyai U., Cluj, Romania) [A 
ion a the pupils’ psychopedagogical characteriza- 
9900 omn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(2), 
to Rom сеа a sheet for pupils" characterization 
Sample e teachers. The sheet columns (the variables 
ао and its inner construction are the result of 
exper fice approximations within repeated educational 
Propos Es and inquiries. The following headings are 

“sed for the systematization of the psychopedagogic 
* Information on the family background, medical 
bea ievement results, intelligence and work style, 
ly trait T in classes and with school mates, and personali- 

12003 (French summary)—C. Fácáoaru. 

State Сой Ramos, Robert А. & Stern, June. (Trenton 
) Мет behavior associated with changes in 
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the number of alternatives in multiple choice items. 
Journal of Educational Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 
10(4), 305-310.—Specially constructed language exami- 
nations in French and Spanish reading were given in 
special administrations to compare the behavior of 
“natural” 4-choice items with “natural” 5-choice items 
rescored as 4-choice items after removing the least 
popular incorrect alternative. Results suggest that elimi- 
nation of the Sth alternative does not drastically change 
the composition of a well-constructed language test. The 
use of 4- rather than 5-choice items in language test 
construction should result in gains in test development of 
efficiency and lower cost per item. However, it is noted 
that these gains in efficiency must be traded off against 
losses in test reliability and item discrimination. 
—Journal summary. 

12029. Shappell, Dean L. & Pietrofesa, John J. 
(Wayne State U.) Community college counselors: Roles 
and functions. Michigan Personnel & Guidance Journal, 
1972(Spr), Vol. 3(2), 33-38. 

12030. Silverstein, A. B. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomo- 
na, Calif.) Factor structure of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children for three ethnic groups. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 408-410. 
—Investigated the factor structure of the WISC for 3 
ethnic groups. Ss were 505 Anglo-American, 318 Negro, 
and 487 Mexican-American 6-11 yr old public school 
children. Correlations among the WISC subtests were 
factored for these groups, and 2 factors, verbal compre- 
hension and perceptual organization, were found for 
each group. The results of 2 methods of assessing 
factorial invariance suggest that the WISC measures the 
same abilities in Ss of all 3 groups—Journal abstract. 

12031. Steuber, Hartwig. (U. Gottingen, Psychiatric 
Clinic, W. Germany) [On the frequency of behavior 
disturbances in grade school age.] (Germ) Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1973(Oct), Vol. 
22(7), 246-250.—Provides frequency data on behavior 
problems in schools since waiting lists of counseling 
institutions are unacceptably long. Of 621 pupils (Grades 
1-4) of 2 schools, 34% of the boys and 17% of the girls 
were considered by their interviewed teacher as problem 
students, the percentage being higher in the school from 
a lower class neighborhood and lower in the school from 
a higher class neighborhood. 7, of these students had 
problems in academic achievement, again with class 
differences. In lower class students problems predomina- 
ted in social behaviors, in higher class students in 
emotional areas. Only a small part of these students 
(1/10 in the lower class, yin the higher class school) had 
been provided with counseling services.—H. A. Euler. 

12032. Tuinman, J. Jaap. (Indiana U., Inst. for Child 
Study) Inspection of passages as a function of passage- 
dependency of the test items. Journal of Reading 
Behavior, 1972-1973(Sum), Vol. 5(3), 186-191.—It has 
been repeatedly shown that children are able to guess at 
the correct answer for multiple choice reading compre- 
hension questions with a likelihood of success which 
considerably exceeds chance as defined by 1/k, where k 
equals the number of response options. One factor in 
determining how seriously this fact tends to invalidate 
standardized comprehension tests is the degree to which 
children are prone to answer questions without reading 
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the passage from which these questions were derived. 
Data on children's willingness to skip passages when 
answering reading comprehension questions are exami- 
ned.—Journal abstract. 

12033. Turner, Ralph R.; Hall, Vernon C. & Grimmett, 
Sadie. (West Virginia U.) Effects of familiarization 
feedback on the performance of lower-class and middle- 
class kindergartners on the Raven Coloured Progressi- 
ve Matrices. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1973(Dec), Vol. 65(3), 356-363.—Tested the hypothesis 
that after familiarization on a warm-up task white lower- 
class kindergartners would demonstrate larger gains in 
performance on the Raven Coloured Progressive Matri- 
ces (RCPM) than would middle-class Ss, since the latter 
would spontaneously generate the correct responses 
(according to A. R. Jensen’s 2-level theory). 48 middle- 
class and 48 lower-class Ss were divided equally among 3 
experimental groups which received different amounts of 
т. feedback during familiarization training, and a control 
Broup receiving no feedback. Results reveal that both 
middle- and lower-class experimental groups had higher 
scores than those of the control group by about the same 
amount. Middle-class Ss achieved significantly higher 
digit span scores as well as significantly longer response 
latencies and higher scores on the RCPM. The pattern of 
relationships between the RCPM, latency scores, and 
digit span were similar for both social-class groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

12034. Valine, Warren J. & Amos, Louise C. (U. 
Auburn) High school! transfer students: A group 
approach. Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
52(1), 40-42.—Describes a project in a high school of 
2,300 students in which the counselor helped new 
transfer students in their adjustment problems. Several 
aspects of school life, including the student council, the 
school newspaper, and school social clubs were involved 
in the project. 

12035. Winer, Donald S. (W. ayne County Community 
Coll, Detroit, Mich.) The Wayne County Community 
College counselor, or how to really extend yourself! 
Michigan Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1972(Spr), Vol. 
3(2), 24-29.—Describes 5 factors, e.g., physical limita- 
tions of centers and student misconceptions of counse- 
lors, which inhibited the effectiveness of the college 
counseling service and the attempts made by the 
counseling department to counteract these problems. 

12036. Wolpert, William. (New York City School 
System, N.Y.) Theater as a guidance technique. Person- 
nel & Guidance Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(1), 29-33. 
—Defines the technique of guidance-theater by discuss- 
ing (а) why the theater may be used as a guidance 
technique, (b) prerequisites for Buidance-theater activity, 
and (c) samples of guidance-theater discussion. 
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12037. Arndt, Johan. (Norwegian School of Economi- 
cs & Business Administration, Bergen) Haire's shopping 
list revisited. Journal of Advertising Research, 1973(Oct), 
M 5), 51-61.—Found that the associations made by 

о кон concerning the use of instant vs regular 


coffee have moved from “laziness” and “poor planning” 
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to “modernity” and “more intense involvement in the 
world around” with marked reductions in other pre- 
viously negative associations with instant coffee use.—J, 
С. Franklin. 

12038. Bergstrém, Bengt. [Manual missile guidance 
under stress.] (Swed) MPI A-Rapport, 1970(Aug), No. 9, 
11 p.—Reports that the manual control of operators in a 
number of Swedish and other missile systems deteriora- 
ted considerably under intensive psychological stress 
(Le. combat conditions). The susceptibility to stress 
varied with control system dynamics, learning times, 
training methods, and motivation. (20 ref)—English 
abstract. 

12039. Blake, Brian F.; Perloff, Robert; Zenhausern, 
Robert & Heslin, Richard. (St. John's U., Jamaica, N.Y.) 
The effect of intolerance of ambiguity upon product 
perceptions. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Oct), 
Vol. 58(2), 239-243.—32 male undergraduates, with high 
and low scores on S. Budner's (see PA, Vol. 38:8477) 
measure of intolerance of ambiguity, judged the newness 
of products varying systematically in atypicality and 
reported their willingness to buy them. The more 
intolerant Ss perceived the atypical products as newer 
than did tolerant Ss. Perceived product newness tended 
to be positively related to willingness to buy among 
tolerant Ss, but negatively related among intolerant ones. 
—Journal abstract. 

12040. Bloom, Paul N. & Dholakia, Nikhilesh. (Nor- 
thwestern U., Graduate School of Management) Market- 
ing notes and communications: Marketer behavior and 
public policy: Some unexplored territory. Journal of 
Marketing, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(4), 63-67.— Proposes y 
marketing scholars have an opportunity to пераш 
public policy maker by providing him with informa vi 
about marketer behavior. Studies of questionable, ще 
defensive, adaptive, opportunistic, regulated and AER 
tive marketer behavior would all be useful to the po p 
maker. The nature of the behavior in each of ad 
categories is defined and the value to the policy maker o 
an understanding of the behavior in each category of 
suggested. The dynamics and some determi 
marketer behavior are discussed. (19 ref)—Jour 
abstract. NE on 

12041. Bogart, Leo. (Newspaper Advertising tudy 
New York, N.Y.) Psychology on a large scale: The SUI 
of consumption. American Psychologist, 1973(Nov); Be 
28(11), 994-999.—Suggests that because consumer p z ; 
chologists customarily deal with large-scale Sut higher 
they are in a position to test hypotheses at a muc AS 
Statistical significance and on more тере шт 
populations than is common in the small-scale . Ed 
which characterize most of the literature in expe [có 
social psychology. Data on personality chart S 
now being collected in many large nation ud 
represent a valuable resource for secondary analy’ d other 
a unique opportunity to control for social class am dently 
demographic variables which may be indeed 
related to personality traits. The popularity of pe ed to 
ty measures in consumer research has ako by 
misapplications. Distrust of consumer po do 
many academic psychologists develops because edirect- 
not realize its potentially important function in г 


ing consumption from individual gratification to the 
fulfillment of social needs.—Author abstract. 

12042. Fleishman, Edwin A. & Bass, Alan R. (Eds.). 
(American Inst. for Research, Washington, D.C.) Stu- 
dies in personnel and industrial psychology. (3rd ed.). 
Homewood, Ш.: Dorsey, 1974. xiv, 623 p. $8.50.—Pres- 
ents a series of 56 experimental and theoretical papers on 
various aspects of personnel and industrial psychology. 
Topics include criterion development and performance 
appraisal, personnel selection, training, motivation and 
attitudes, communication, working conditions, and 
consumer psychology. 

12043. Fridell, Mats; Gustavsson, Kristina & 
Johansson, Carina.  [Interaction, structure апа 
dynamics: Investigation of a platoon from different 
methodological premises.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 
1972(Mar), No. 73, 126 p.—Used interviews and partici- 
pant observation methods to study the interaction 
structure, behavior, and attitudes among 2 groups of 
. draftees, their instructors and officers. The draftees were 
first interviewed individually and then administered a 
sociometric test. One draftee in the platoon served as a 
participant observer for 3 mo. Results indicate that (a) 
draftees who had beds near each other in the barracks 
liked each other best; (b) one group maintained a 
decentralized interaction structure, while the other 
maintained a centralized structure characterized by the 
formation of cliques and the prevalence of negative 
attitudes toward peers and military life; (с) factors in the 
formation of negative attitudes toward military life 
included reduction in spare time activities and heavy 
demands on performance without adequate compensa- 
tion; (4) 90% of the draftees felt the officers were unfair 
in forming judgments about the draftees’ abilities; and 
(e) attitudes toward armed defense were generally 
Positive, although satisfaction with military training 
decreased with time. (27 p ref)—English abstract. 

12044. Geller, E. Scott; Farris, John C. & Post, David 
S. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst. & State U.) Prompting a 
consumer behavior for pollution control. Journal of 
Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 367-376. 
—Studied the relative effectiveness of different prompt- 
ing procedures for increasing the probability that 
Customers entering a grocery store would select their soft 
drinks in returnable rather than nonreturnable contain- 
ers, 6 different 2-hr experimental conditions during 
Which bottle purchases were recorded were (a) no 
Prompt (ie., control), (b) giving incoming customers а 
handbill urging the purchase of soft drinks in returnable 
bottles, (c) distribution of the handbill by 1 student and 
public charting of each customer’s bottle purchases by 
а student, (d) handbill distribution and charting 

Y à 5-member group, and (e) handbill distribution and 
Purchase charting by 3 females. The prompting techni- 
ques were equally effective and in general increased the 
аре of returnable-bottle customers by an average 

2576.— Journal abstract. 

12045. Hallström, Arne С. [Problems of military 
pis An overview based on literary study.] (Swed) 
i A-Rapport, 1973(Sep), No. 18, 165 p.—To facilitate 
Ше anding of the problems of military panic, the 

saang Of passive and active adaptation to fear is 

Cussed as well as the general importance of the group 
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and the leader for morale. An overview of the overt and 
covert features of panic is presented, and panic reactions 
are compared with other crisis reactions. Panic is seen as 
a general process, different aspects of which appear 
stronger or weaker depending on characteristics of the 
threatening stimulus, those affected, and the milieu. The 
origin, widening, and course of panic reactions are 
examined. The prevention and control of panic is 
discussed in terms of temporal circumstances and 
warning signals. Some ideas about panic as an offensive 
instrument and panic in a nuclear war are also discussed, 
and propositions concerning problems associated with 
military panic are presented. (63 ref) —English summary. 

12046. Hluskov, V. M., et al. [Cybernetics and 
learning.] (Slok) Jednotna Skola, 1973(Jun), Vol. 25(6), 
515-528.—Proposes that radical changes are necessary if 
education is to keep up with developments in the fields 
of economics, science, and culture. The possibilities of 
implementing the use of computers in teaching and as 
automated management systems in the field of learning 
is discussed. (Russian summary) 

12047. Krumm, Richard L.; Robins, James E. & Ryan, 
Thomas G. (Bunker-Ramo Corp., Arlington, Va.) Re- 
search on tactical military decision making: III. Predic- 
tor variables and criterion measures. Arlington, Va.: 
U.S. Army Research Inst. for the Behavioral & Social 
Sciences, TR No. 229, 1973. 66 p.—Attempted to derive 
methods for scoring the decision-making process by 
administering to US Army officers a test developed to 
measure tactical military decision making. Results 
demonstrate the reliability of the test and the practicality 
of developing a priori scoring standards for complex 
decision-making tasks. 

12048. Leplat, J. (École Pratique des Hautes Études, 
Lab. of Work Psychology, Paris, France) [Methods of 
conceiving information means.] (Romn) Revista de 
Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 17(2), 189-199.—Presents 3 me- 
thods of conceiving information display devices (equip- 
ment scheme, design, and synoptic plotting): (a) compar- 
ison and description of the display devices, (b) analysis 
of the rules used by the operator in information 
processing, and (c) the study of the mental images, i.e., 
the inner models through which the necessary informa- 
tion is stored. The saliency of analyzing the operator's 
information storage and processing is stressed. (French 
summary) (18 ref)—E. Gulian. 

12049. Lessig, V. Parker. (U. Kansas, School of 
Business) Consumer store images and store loyalties. 
Journal of Marketing, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(4), 72-74. 
— Studied predictability of store loyalty from store image 
information. Data were obtained from a panel of 91 
households in Berkeley, California, concerning house- 
hold grocery shopping. A principal components factor 
analysis was used to construct a multistore loyalty 
measure. Using semantic differentials, ап 11-measure 
store image was also developed. A canonical correlation- 
al analysis rejected the null hypothesis of no relationship 
between store loyalty and store image. The hypothesis 
that the relationship observed depended primarily on the 
images which consumers have of alternative shopping 
outlets was then tested and supported by the results of a 
discriminant analysis.—R. R. Shepps. 
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- 12050. Martin, Dominique. [Self-image, performance 

“апа professional choice among female engineering 
- students.] (Fren) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1972-1973, Vol. 
- 26(17-18), 954-960.— Presents an interview study direc- 
ted toward factors motivating female students to prepare 
for a traditionally “male” career, i.e., engineer. Ss were 
40 female students. Percent tabulations of interview data 
are discussed. Some of the factors directly or indirectly 
functioning in choice are identified as parents role, 
cultural milieu, and conflict resolution on the part of the 
student.—Z. M. Cantwell. 

12051. Melsa, James L. & Cohn, David L. (U. Notre 

Dame) A computer-based model of attitudes in multi- 
modal transportation. /EEE Transactions on Systems, 
Man, and Cybernetics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 3(5), 521-526. 
—Describes the development and use of a model of 
consumer attitudes in transportation systems. This model 
incorporates axiological and technological factors (e.g., 
travel time, perceived cost, and social status) which 
_ influence modal split decisions by the consumer such as 
to accurately predict the manner in which consumers will 
respond to new multimodal transportation systems and 
modifications of existing ones. The model is illustrated 
by considering an application to a simplified bimodal 
= problem.—Journal abstract. 
ý 12052. Nisbel, Ruth & Dahlbäck, Olof. [Conscript 
= Soldiers’ experiences of their military milieu, attitudes 
to armed defence and opinions on questions concerning 
national defence.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1971(Арг), 
Мо, 57, 100 p.—Surveyed 1,142 Swedish draftees about 
their attitudes toward national defense and their percep- 
tions of military life before their initial training and 1 mo 
before their discharge; half of the Ss were 22-23 yrs old 
and half were slightly older. There was a 30% dropout 
rate at the 2nd survey which limited the interpretation of 
the results. Positive attitudes toward the peace-preserving 
role of the army increased, but attitudes toward the 
efficiency of military training became more critical, 60% 
reported that they adjusted either well or adequately to 
mili service, The comradeship of military life was 
liked the most, while MN polices were disliked most. 
Newspapers, radio, and chiefly contributed to Ss' 
interest in national defense. Although the majority 
Teceived information sessions about defense matters 
during training, there was no indication that more 
information resulted in a better knowledge of defense 
matters,— English abstract. 

12053. , Samuel H. (Ohio State U.) Theories of 
career Qnd ed) New York, N.Y.: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1973, xiii, 328 p.— Presents а 
german шш bà eret and implications in 

legories of career е ent and vocational 

| theories: sociological, trait-factos, р personality, and self- 
" concept. Topics include Holland’s career typology, Roe's 
= personality theory, psychoanalytic conceptions of career 
and situational айранын to career decisions. 

12054. — Pasquasy, applied 
Psychology.] (Fren) Information Psychologique, 
-. M7X(Sep), Vol. 12(47), 3-27.— Discusses various topics 
ү and applied psychology. These lida 

R apace ol fe. human factor, (b) psychotechnique, 

> applied Psyci in Belgium, (d 
1 "Ве efficacity of professional orientation and Selection 
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(е) importance of human needs and of the social 
environment, (f) birth of a new humanism, (g) academic 
psychology, (h) the equation: subject-profession, (i) 
security and liberty, (j) independence of the psychologist, 
(k) strict definition of professional selection, (1) difficul. 
ties encountered in selection, (m) justification of the 
selection test, (n) professional readaptation, and (о) 
positions of the larger public.—C. Kokkinis. 

12055. Rhoads, Rodney F. & Landy, Frank J, 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Measurement of attitudes of 
industrial work groups toward psychology and testing, 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 
197-201.—Administered 2 Thurstone and 2 Likert scales 
which measured attitudes toward industrial psychol 
and testing to 183 male union members, 104 male 
undergraduates, 187 managers and supervisors, and 211 
male and female undergraduates, managers, and laborers 
(М = 685). Reliabilities of .81 and .84 were obtained for 
Thurstone scales and .95 and .92 for Likert scales, All 
scales successfully discriminated among extreme “known 
groups.” Issues dealing with construct validity are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12056. Roach, Darrell E. & Davis, Raymond R. 
(Nationwide Insurance, Columbus, O.) Stability of the 
structure of employee attitudes: An empirical test of 
factor invariance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 181-185.— Compared the results of 
independent hierarchical factor analyses of 2 administra- 
tions of the same employee attitude questionnaire in the 
same company to similar employee populations that 
were 10 yrs apart in time. The factors were competes 
using Tucker’s method of factor comparison. A genera 
factor, 2 3rd-order, 4 2nd-order, and 17 Ist-order factors 
emerged in each analysis. The factor structure nome 
remarkable stability with only 3 of the Tucker coeffi- 
cients below .80 for the Ist-order factors. The n 
tions for employee attitude measurement are disc 
—VJournal abstract. - iL of 

12057. Sheth, Jagdish N. (U. Illinois, Coll. of 
Commerce & Business Administration) A à 
industrial buyer behavior. Journal of Make 
1973(Oct), Vol. 37(4), 50-56.—Proposes a model 
industrial or organizational buyer behavior based hr 
the journal literature. The 3 major dime ue he 
Psychology of the decision makers as in poe 
(influenced by their personal backgrounds, their eio 
of purchasing information, satisfaction with past Peaking 
ses, and other variables), the joint decision- (e 
processes that may occur, and situational {ади К 
temporary economic conditions or organiza 
changes). (32 ref)—R. R. Shepps. 

ела Marlin Cus. Naval Pong 
School) A human response model of a combined phus 
and decision task. /EEE Transactions on System ub 
and Cybernetics, 1973(Sep), Vol. 3(5), ie say Ut 
ders that a combined manual and decision tas a e of 
viewed as an arrangement of subtasks, one or p ‘dom 
which involves uncertainty due to some pity tionship 
роса (X). Very little is known about the ге Ex cular 

tween subtask performance times and /(Х), pe is 
ly in an operational environment. An expen ining & 
run with 5 college students, involving a task соп! ut 
4alternative choice decision subtask. The other $ 
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involved motions that have been found to be typical of 
many operational environments. The probabilistic condi- 
tions that were varied over the 4-alternative choice 
element consisted of 6 discrete probability functions for 
each of 2 distinct structures: independent (random 
sequences) and Markov dependent. The subtask perfor- 
mance time distributions were found to fit gamma's, but 
tended to independent approximate normal variates as 
Ss progressed toward fully learned states. For fully 
learned Ss the only subtask affected by the uncertainty 
was the decision subtask, and these effects did not vary 
significantly between the independent and Markov 
structures. Ss employed a motion strategy at the decision 
subtask that was a function of the most probable 
stimulus. Results provide factors pertinent to systems 
design and evaluation in general. (23 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12059. Wernimont, Paul F. & Kirchner, Wayne K. (3M 
Co., St. Paul, Minn.) Practical problems in the revalida- 
tion of tests. Occupational Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(1), 
25-30.—Revalidated data from a group of 450 produc- 
tion supervisors to illustrate some practical problems 
found in many industrial situations. Test data included 
scores on aptitude tests and interest and personality 
questionnaires taken at the time of candidacy for 
supervision. The 2nd set of data consisted of annual 
performance appraisals for each man collected over a 10- 
yr үс Average ratings increased over the Ist 3 yrs 
and stabilized about the 5th yr. Variance of ratini 
decreased over time. The obtained validities of EP 
(Edwards Personal Preference Schedule) scales varied 
considerably from 1 yr to another. Where actual 
situations differ from those specified by usual test 
validation models, past practice has been to change the 
situation. An alternative is to use a different model. One 
such model is proposed.—Journal abstract. 

12060. Widén, Henry. [A limited job analysis of the 
artillery fire controlier.) (Swed) MPI B-R b 
1971(Jul), No. 62, 59 p.—Describes the tasks of the 
artillery fire controller and presents the results of а 
detailed task description and analysis. 7 visual problems 
are identified (judgment of distance, direction, central 
Point, speed, area, visual short-term memory, and o' 
spatial ability) and related to job functions. 25 variables 
in each problem area are discussed.—English abstract. 

12061. Widén, Henry. [A limited job analysis of the 
antitank defense soldier.) (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 
1971(Aug), No. 63, 46 p.—Describes 6 different antitank 
Weapon systems. A task description and analysis of the 
84-cm recoilless antitank gun crew is nied, Visual 
Problem areas, including judgment of distance and 
Speed, prediction of the meeting point between shell and 
target, and overall spatial ablity are identified and 
related to the functions of the weapon systems.— 
abstract, 

12062. Wright, Peter L. (U. Illinois, Coll. of Commer- 
ce & Business Administration) Use of consumer judg- 
ment models in promotion planning. Journal of Market- 
ing, 1973(Oct), Vol. 37(4), 27-33.— Discusses querar 
tions underlying consumer product attitude 
including J. W Atkinson's linear expectancy-value 
model, a conjunctive model postulating cutoffs on cach 
evaluative dimension such that excel does not 
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——— for substandard evaluation, a disjunctive 
п requiring at least | distinctively superior evalua- 
tion, and a lexicographic model requiring sequential 
comparisons in order rs ice It is concluded that 
the models have differential implications with regard to 
the manner in which parts of a belief system. та 
combine to produce a given product evaluation. (25 rel) 
—R. R. Shepps. 
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& Training 
12063. Albert, . (Michigan Emp! t 
Security Commission, Work Samples Assessment Center, 
Detroit) Which clients get the most 
Michigan Personnel & Guidance Journal, 


1972(Spr), Vol. (2), 7-13,—Attempted to determine if а 
relationship existed between the level of education of 377 
black 18-35 yr old employment service clients in the 
Detroit area and the extent of counseling they received. — — 
The effect of sex, marital status, age, number of 
dependents, receipt of public assistance, — 
existence of an епу t plan, and amount of follow: 
up on the quantity and quality of counseling was 
investigated. Findings indicate that M paries 
ularly single or married males fied as general 
laborers, received а significantly smaller amount of — — 
counseling, It is concluded that the skills of s 
counselors must be refined to meet the needs of the leam = 
educated.—J. Bowes. 

12064. Barbee, Joel R. & Кей, Ellsworth С. (Colorado — 
State U.) Experimental techniques of job interview 
training for the disadvantaged: Videotape feedback, 
behavior modification Journal of 


„ and microcounseling. 
Applied Psychology, 1973(0ct), Vol, 58(2), 209-213.—A» 
signed 64 сови боа aed pias | 
treatment conditions: (а) a com treatment program 
feedback and behavior-modification techni 
ques (n = 24), (b) «videotape sotada program 
(n= 21), and (c) а по ~ treatment (control) am 
(п =19). The Culture Fair Intelligence Test was admin- 
istered to all Ss to the pr „ Results show that 
on 9 out of 10 measures observable interview 
behavior, personnel interviewers, acting аз judges in 
randomly presented videotaped interviews, reported 
greater positive change from the initial to the final 
interview among the combined-treatment group. Moreo- 
ver, on 2 of these items, analysis of variance showed that 


change was statistically si ificant, and on an overall 
атт deg t of hire, 


tion item concerning the probabilit 
brem пре also reached statistical significance. On 
of hire item, both the video and 
/ IQ test scores were significantly 
related to positive change. Results suggest that the 
application of these techniques could substantiali 
increase the chances of a ae ох туду, 
obtaining suitable t.—Journal 1 
12065. Blaiwes, 5. (US. Naval Training 
uipment Center, Orlando, Fla.) Some training factors 
to procedural performance. Journal of Applied 
, 197XO0ct), Vol. 58(2), 214-218.—Used 4 
imental tasks to test the effects on procedural 
formance of providing special instructions on logical- 
tree construction and use and of limiting vs not limiting 


of videotape- 
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the time available for studying the task instructions. Ss 
were 20 male undergraduates. Results indicate that 
performance accuracy was statistically better when either 
one or both logical-tree instruction and practice was 
provided and the task instruction study time was limited, 
than when Ss were permitted to study the task instruc- 
| tion for as long as they chose and in whatever way they 
- chose. It is concluded that quite simple procedures for 
familiarizing Ss with logical-tree operations can improve 
_ performance on procedural tasks, It also appears that 
Meng га limit m ше time available for study of 
instructions can be better than itti imi 
. time.—Journal abstract. aR VPE 
12066. Cole, Nancy S. (American Coll. Testi 
Program, Iowa City, Ia.) Bias in selection. bud 
Educational Measurement, 1973(Win), Vol. 10(4) 
237-255.—Views possible bias in selection procedures 
used for employment and college admissions as being of 
crucial social and educational importance. However, 
there are many different definitions of what constitutes 
bias with each definition based on different values and 
with different implications for how selection should be 
"accomplished. А number of these definitions of bias and 
5 their implications are examined, and а new conditional 
_ probability model of fairness based on equal opportunit 
- for potentially successful applicants is presented. This 
| conditional probability model is proposed as an intuiti- 
vely appealing and socially desirable model for use i 
many selection situations in employment and coll а 
Pn seura abstract. Bee 
7. Drake, Jeffery үү. & Fri Theodore 
(Genesse Intermediate School Diu ЫЫ Mich.) "s 


. HRD-CDMS delivery system. Mich; 
Guidance Journal, 1972(Fal), Nos A Med 


System. 
(George Washington U.) 


12069. Farr, James L.; OL Y 
C. J. (Pennsylvania State U.) Effect Ure $ Bartlet, 
е test 
of Applied Psychol, PPlicants. 
Bhs nee orale, IST eo, Уш, ae 
administered a pre-employ, we 
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who, consequently, had a more accurate expectan 
about task requirements would have a higher job nd | 
rate and a lower voluntary turnover rate than applicants 
not administered the work sample test, Ss were 67 white 
and 93 black female applicants for the job of sewing - 
machine operator. Some support for the hypotheses wj - 
found for white Ss but not for black Ss. Rad 
differences are explained in terms of the differential 
importance of factors in the work situation—Joumal 
abstract. 

12070. Hoepfner, Е. С. [Transfer problems in. 
management training.] (Germ) Gruppendynamik (For 
schung und Praxis), 1973(Aug), Vol. 4(4), 266-272,—Sug. 
gests that in many instances the content of the training 
and the applied methods are not (or only partially) 
responsible for the lack of success. Reasons for this lack 
are that the training itself is a one-time and one-sided, 
effort for change in behavior of members of am 
organization not accompanied by adequately flanked 
measures in the areas of individual counseling, of group. 
leadership, and of organizational structure.—M. J) 
Stanford. 

12071. Holland, John L. (Johns Hopkins U.) Some 
practical remedies for providing vocational guidance for 
everyone. Center for Social Organization of Scio 
Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1973(Oct), No. 160, 22 
—Considers that current vocational guidance Services 
are generally expensive, impractical, atheoretical, and 
ineffective and fail to reach most people who want at 
need guidance. Some current problems of vocatio 
Buidance are discussed, and relevant theories an 
research are summarized. Suggestions for counseling 
children, adolescents, and adults are presented. A basi 
plan for providing more effective guidance for 
School students is described, which includes a place in 
and work experience service, an environmental 3 
Service, and a system of counselor troubleshooten i f, 
Would provide services for those students МЗ i 
adapt to the standard program. The high school Pir d 
be modified for different age groups, and e 
Specific activities for different grade levels are pre 
(29 ref) — Journal abstract. Lee Ё 

12072. Holmstrom, Valerie L. & Servi 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Psychology caret 
Brockton, Mass.) Subjective expected NU Perfor 
Preferences. Organizational Behavior & Hu dergradut 
mance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1002), 201-207.—40 un yt 
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te psychology majors rated the relative prefer 


t eal 
Psychological occupations, the probabilities er 
Occupation would lead to satisfactory levels Ое”, The 
nds of outcomes, and the utilities of the QU рй 
Probabilities and utilities were used to COMPUT ү 
Хе expected utilities (SEUs) for each of the 00 
en, for each S, the relative magnitudes ИУ 
Were correlated with the relative preferabh 
PSychologica] Occupations; the mean correlati sell 
ferences in utilities for Ss who es БҮ T 
ee Bical Occupations were exami 
12073. Jones, R. J. & Алі 
Оппа, Inst * Ch , Family 
бтеепзБого) An for Child & 
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Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 1973(Fal), Vol. 6(3), 
345-353.—Considers that social factors play a major role 
in the employment process and that job finding can be 
analyzed as an exchange of social reinforcers in which 
the Ist behavioral step is to locate job openings. A 
questionnaire survey of 130 jobs found that ¥ of the job 
leads came from friends or relatives who (a) usually 
knew of a specific opening (63%), (b) were themselves 
employed by the hiring firm (71%), and (с) actively 
influenced the hiring process (53%). An experimental 
evaluation was made of an "information-reward" adver- 
tisement procedure for motivating community residents 
to report unpublicized openings. It was found that the 
information-reward procedure produced 10 times as 
many job leads and 8 times as many placements as a no- 
reward control advertisement. Findings represent a step 
toward a much needed technology of job finding that is 
based on experimental evidence, and support the notion 
that the employment process depends on factors unrela- 
ted to work skills. (18 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12074. Krau, E.; Latis, L; Jurcáu, М. & Czitrom, I. 
(Center of Social Sciences, Cluj, Romania) [An experi- 
ment including psychological selection to entrance 
examination of lathe apprentices in trade school.] 
(Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(2), 139-148. 
—Performed an experimental entrance examination 
based on psychological selection and on examination of 
knowledge by school object matters relevant to future 
trade. The selected apprentices were followed up during 
the 3-yr school period and for 10 mos after entering in a 
job. Compared with 2 control groups, Ss with vocational 
aptitudes stood somewhat higher in school marks mo 
were later adapted significantly better to their work. 
Maladjustment arises because of lack of aptitudes and 
also out of negativistic attitude. (19 ref)—English 
summary. 

12075. Lavoégie, Madeleine, S. [Psychological test of 
cadres.] (Fren) Information Psychologique, 1972(Sep), 
Vol. 12(47), 29-37.—Discusses the value of psychological 
testing of the military.-It is emphasized that such an 
examination is not only desirable but necessary. Reasons 
for its use are presented. 

12076. Lindqvist, Eva. [Attitude towards military 
training among conscript officers.] (Swed) MPI B- 
Rapport, 1972(Jan), No. 70, 53 p.—Mailed questionnaires 
to conscript army officers with the minimum rank of 
sergeant in the autumn of 1971. Ss had all participated in 
à repetition exercise during the previous autumn. 
Findings indicate that the knowledge of opportunities for 
voluntary military training (VMT) was good. Attitude 
towards the Central Federation for Voluntary Military 
Training (FBU) was positive (40%) or neutral (4590). Ss 
With the most positive views had earlier been engaged in 
some kind of VMT. 25% had been so involved and of 
those more than 50% had been members of the FBU. 
One-third of all Ss were interested in taking part in local 
or regional training to improve their military knowledge: 

0% Were interested in training leading to promotion. A 
large number of those interested had already taken part 
in VMT. Interest in VMT was greatest in Ss belonging to 
the armored troops and least among those belonging to 
the artillery. The greatest need for further training before 
taking part in a repetition exercise was for handling new 
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munitions, signal communication, and ABC-protection. 
—English abstract. 

12077. Lindqvist, Eva. [Views among conscripts about 
effectivity in the military training.] (Swed) MPI B- 
Rapport, 1972(Jun), No. 75, TI p.—Administered an 
attitude questionnaire at the end of basic training to 
conscripts from all branches of the Swedish military 
service (N = 1,875) concerning (a) training methods, 
(b) noncommissioned and commissioned officers serving 
as instructors, and (c) the utility and amount of 
knowledge gained. Factor analysis revealed a direct 
relationship between attitudes toward the officers and 
toward military training. Analysis of demographic data 
revealed that Ss with higher civilian schooling and Ss 
who had not participated in any skilled work before the 
service had the most negative attitudes. Varied responses 
were found to questions concerning the utility of 
knowledge gained in different training branches (e.g. 
some Ss reported learning a lot in a special branch but 
found the training to be uninteresting). In general, Ss felt 
much time had been wasted in the training, but this 
finding did not hold when related to specific training 
branches.—English abstract. 

12078. Lyon, Waldo B. (Youth Guidance Center, 
Framingham, Mass.) Military service and American 
youth: Some reflections after seven years of psychologi- 
cal evaluation of Marine Corps recruits. Psychiatric 
Opinion, 1972(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 22-27.—Discusses the 
negative as well as some positive aspects of the training 
and discipline of the US Marine Corps. The physical 
maltreatment of recruits and the institutionalization and 
legitimization of violence are major points of discussion. 
The military assumes the role of the stern father to the 
recruit who has the needs of a poorly adjusted late 
adolescent. The impact of the Marine Corps on family 
life is also examined.—J. Bowes. 

12079. Maier, Milton H. & Fuchs, Edmund F. 
Effectiveness of selection and classification testing. 
Arlington, Va.: U.S. Army Research Inst. for the 
Behavioral & Social Sciences, TR No. 1179, 1973. 61 p. 
Presents an overall evaluation and analysis of the 
Army’s selection and classification testing programs in 
terms of their contribution to effective utilization of 
available manpower. The analysis supports the useful- 
ness of tests in the Army personnel system despite 
changing concepts in the Army’s mission and recent 
criticism of military tests. 

12080. McFarlane, Fred R. (California State U., San 
Diego) Behavioral assessment: A structured approach. 
Vocational Evaluation & Work Adjustment Bulletin, 
1972(Dec), Vol. 5(4), 20-23.—Discusses the development 
of a behavioral assessment instrument, the Longfellow- 
McFarlane Work Assessment Form (LMWAF). The 
LMWAF consists of 50 observable behavioral statem- 
ents. There are 5 scales: (a) work skills, (b) personal- 
social adjustment, (c) emotional maturity, (d) work 
habits, and (e) motivation. It is felt that the identification 
of worker traits and observable behavior offers the most 
applicable promise as a predictive measure of vocational 
success. Yet, the need for extensive research and study is 
evident if behavioral assessment is to yield reliable anc 
valid results. 4 recommendations are suggested fo 
further research. If the assessment of vocational behavio 
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is to become a meaningful endeavor, there is an 
imminent need to develop exact evaluation instruments. 
The development of the LMWAF offers a potential 
avenue toward this endeavor. To fully maximize the 
_employment potential of presently unemployed individu- 
als, a concentrated effort on the part of rehabilitation 
personnel is needed.— Journal summary. 

12081. Nyberg, Gunilla & Toomingas, Allan. 
[Utilization of the conscript's experiences during 
repetition exercises: An example of feedback in а war 
unit.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 1973(Apr), No. 86, 27 P- 
—Used 3 questionnaires and group discussions to gather 
opinions and suggestions from all privates, corporals, 

and platoon leaders belonging to an infantry battalion. 

Questionnaire data indicate that nonmilitary circum- 

Stances had a minor influence on the Ss’ anticipations 

and experiences during the repetition exercise. Earlier 

military experiences and information had more influen- 

ce. However, the major influences were the real events 

and conditions during the exercise (e.g, methods of 

exercise and the behavior of officers). While the attempt 

to obtain immediate results (e.g. transfer of post and 

-improvements іп training). were not very successful, 
useful data were gathered. Recommendations are presen- 
ted for improving methods of exercise, Cooperation, and 
information.— English abstract. 

12082. Ord, I. G. (U. Waikato, Hamilton, New 
Zealand) Testing for educational and occupational 
selection in developing countries: A review. Occupation- 
al Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(3, Mono.), 125-182. Re- 
views testing for educational and occupational selection 
in developing countries. The Most important contribu- 
tions in Anglophone and Franchophone Africa, South- 


12083. Osman, A. С. (Polytechnic of North London, 


England) Personality comparisons of men and women 
Accountant, 


696-697.— Administered the 16 PF to 276 
female articled clerks in accounting. Results show that 


12084. Powell, Douglas H. (Harvard U., Health 
Services) The effects of job strategy Seminars upon 
unemployed engineers and scientists. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 91(1), 165-166.—22 unem- 
ployed Scientists and engineers participated in 10 Job 
Strategy Seminars, combining didactic and self-analytic 
features. Their aim was to improve job seeking behavior 
by enhancing self-confidence and self-esteem. It was 
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anticipated that the improved self-image would result in 
more productive job seeking behavior. Results showed 
the experimental Ss were More active in 2 kinds of job 
seeking behavior and more often found jobs than а 
group of matched controls. Ss who attended the Broup 
meetings also made more positive and fewer negative 
statements about themselves and their work.—Author 
abstract. 

12085. Tyler, Nancy A. (Genesee Community Coll.) 
HRD-CDMS for community college students. Michigan 
Personnel & Guidance Journal, 1972(Fal) Vol. 4(1), 
19-21.—Describes the successful implementation, after 
some modification, of the Human Resources Develop- 
ment-Career Decision Making Skills program in the 
Genesee Community College. 

12086. Vitola, Bart M.; Mullins, Cecil J. & Brokaw, 
Leland D. (Lackland Air Force Base, Personnel Research 
Div, Tex.) Comparative data on a sample of all- 
volunteer enlistees with 1970 through 1972 Air Force 
accessions. US AFHRL Technical Report, 1973(Jul), No. 
TR-73-26, 13 p.—Established a data base to which 
characteristics of the all-volunteer force could be 
compared. If the hypothesis is tenable that the sample of 
1973 enlistees used in this study represents the qualitative 
characteristics of the all-volunteer force, current aptitude 
levels suggest sufficient quality for the majority of U.S. 
Air Force jobs. Analysis of the data resulted in the 
following conclusions: (a) There has been a gradual loss 
of high aptitude people over a 3-yr period. If this trend 
continues, there will be a probable need to offer further 
incentives to enlist individuals who can perform in the 
more critical aptitude areas. (b) There will be no 
dramatic increase in the proportion of Negroes in the all- 
volunteer force. Air Force has enlisted, and continues to 
enlist, а proportion of Negroes equal to, or greater than, 
the proportion of Negroes in the population. (c) Under 
present reenlistment policy considerations, Air Force will 
remain an excellent source from which industry may 
draw skilled personnel in over 200 job types.—Journal 
abstract. d 

12087. Weintraub, Zissu. (Reviews of Social & 
Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Ro- 
mania) [Theoretical and practical implications of deter- 
mination of professional value criterion in selection 
Tesearch.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 1702), 
201-210.—(Rviews the main positions stated in the 
literature in connection with (a) the professional success 
dimensionality, (b) the variables criterion in эш 
may be decomposed, and (c) the conditions which tl T 
s must satisfy. (English summary) (38 ref)—E. 

ипап. 

12088. Weitz, Joseph & Adler, Seymour. (New Yok 
U.) The optimal use of simulation. Journal of Applie 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 219-224.—Investiga- 
ted the problem of when to stop training on a sunu 
and the disadvantages of simulator fidelity. 50 male d 
50 female undergraduates were either overtrained, no 
Overtrained, or not trained at all (controls) ina co 
task with 3 or 5 racks. Results were not significant, Б 
the hypothesized outcomes were in the. prede 
direction: (a) for males, overtraining on collating either | 
or 5 racks led to slightly poorer performance on the en 
task (collating 8 racks) than for the comparable group 
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with no overtraining; and (b) for females, overtraining 
on both the 3- and 5-rack tasks improved real task 

rformance over the control condition, but only in the 
overtrained condition. A paradigm for further investiga- 
tions is suggested.—Journal abstract. 

12089. William-Olsson, Ulla. [Job analysis of enlisted 
occupational specialties.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 
1972(Feb), No. 72, 28 p.—Investigated the relationship 
between the psychological requirements of various 
occupational categories, the abilities of enlisted person- 
nel, and the outcome of military training. Ss were 1,046 
enlisted persons from all branches of service. Psychologi- 
cal tests were administered to all Ss at the time of 
induction and again 39 mo later. The outcome of 
military training was measured by officer, peer, and self- 
ratings. Enlistment test scores increased by an average of 
1 point, while ratings of command suitability decreased. 
Ss in technical jobs obtained lower scores on technical 
tests than Ss in other jobs. Correlations between test 
results and officer ratings were low; however, high 
correlations were obtained between officer and peer 
ratings and. psychological test data in cases where job 
requirements were high.— English abstract. 

12090. Zacker, Joseph & Bard, Morton. (City Coll., 
City U. New York) Effects of conflict management 
training on police performance. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 202-208.—Compared 
the performance of 54 patrolmen in 3 matched public 
housing projects on a number of different criteria (e.g. 
total crime clearance rate, number of offense arrests, and 
danger-tension index). Ss in the Ist project received 
special affective-experiential training, Ss in the 2nd 
project special cognitive training, and in the 3rd project 
no special training. The general level of performance by 
affective-experientially trained officers was significantly 
superior to that of the officers who functioned in the 
other 2 projects. Implications of these findings for police 
training and for action research are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 


Job Performance & Satisfaction 


12091. Atkinson, Adrian P. & Whitfield, David. (U. 
Aston, Birmingham, England) Hovercraft control skills. 
Occupational Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(2), 79-86.—Des- 
cribes the complex problems in controlling hovercraft. 
The effect of flying experience as a pilot on hovercraft 
control skill was investigated by comparing responses of 
3 drivers who had flying experience as pilots with those 
of 4 drivers and 1 trainee who had no such experience. Ss 
Were required to drive the craft around an oval shaped 
Course and simultaneously to engage in a secondary 
interval production task. 3 different measures were 
taken. No difference in rankings of best trial times was 
found between drivers experienced as pilots and those 
Not so experienced. Results also show that the interval 
Production task interfered with neither the primary 
driving task nor the number of rudder movements. Itis 
concluded that hovercraft driver recruitment need not 
favor those with flying experience and that a systems 
approach should be used to improve the displays and 
controls of amphibious hovercraft. —R. H. Schappe. 

12092. Bergstróm, Bengt; Gillberg, Mats & Amberg, 
Peter. (Inst. of Military Psychology, Stockholm, Sweden) 


12088-12095 


Effects of sleep loss and stress upon radar watching. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Ос\), Vol. 58(2), 
158-162.—Studied detection performance in a 40-min 
radar-watching task using 2 matched groups of 20 
soldiers each. The experimental group was deprived of 
sleep for 78 hrs, and both groups were then subjected to 
stress induced by unpleasant electric shocks. It was 
hypothesized that the effects of sleep loss and stress 
oppose each other through de-arousing and overarous- 
ing, respectively. Results indicate significant impairment 
of performance when Ss were deprived of sleep but 
indicate an improvement under stress. Changes were 
accompanied by small but reliable (р < .01) heart rate 
reduction and elevation, respectively, thus lending 
support to the hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

12093. Butler, F. J.; Crinnion, J. & Martin, Jean. 
(National Inst. of Industrial Psychology, London, En- 
gland) The Kuder Preference Record in adult vocational 
guidance. Occupational Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(2), 
99.104.—Studied the utility of the Kuder Preference 
Record in identifying occupational interests, the extent 
to which clients take jobs related to those interests shown 
on the Kuder, and the relationship between job choice 
and subsequent job satisfaction. Ап objective measure 
was evolved by which scores on the Kuder could be 
related to the jobs chosen and a measure of agreement 
obtained. Ss were clients in 10 Occupational Guidance 
Units, of whom 50 completed the Kuder before their 
guidance interview (experimental group) and 50 received 
guidance without the use of the Kuder (control group). 
Results show that the Kuder influenced the guidance 
officers to make recommendations more in line with 
expressed job preferences and influenced clients to 
choose jobs in line with these preferences. Use of the 
Kuder did not relate to subsequent job satisfaction or to 
satisfaction with the guidance reviewed.—Journal 
abstract. 

12094. Cammann, Cortlandt & Lawler, Edward E. (U 
Michigan, Inst. for Social Research) Employee reactions! 
to a pay incentive plan. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 163-172.—Examined productivity 
records, personnel data, and attitudinal data obtained 
from (a) a group of workers with an incentive plan felt to 
be successful by management and (b) a group in a 
different plant with similar jobs but with an unsuccessful 
incentive plan. All workers were family men, had jobs 
involving unskilled manual labor, and all had high 
seniority. An analysis of the employees' attitudes showed 
that they trusted management, understood the plan, and 
saw a close relationship between their pay and their 

rformance. Based upon expectancy theory, it was 
hypothesized that because these conditions existed, the 
workers would respond directly to the economic payoff 
structure of the plan. To test this hypothesis, a mathe- 
matical model was developed to predict the productivity 
of the work group. The data show a high degree of fit 
between the model's predictions and the actual prod- 
uctivity of the group. The implications of this for future 
research and for the design of incentive systems are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12095. Campion, James E.; Greener, Jack & Wernli. 
Sam. (U. Houston) Work observation versus recall in 
developing behavioral examples for rating scales. 
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Journal of Applied. Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 
| 286-288.—Used the retranslation method with 32 super- 
visors from a national airline to develop rating forms. 13 
Supervisors employed the work observation method and 
19 used the recall method in collecting behavioral 
examples. Results indicate that the difference in method 
did not influence supervisor agreement in reclassifying 
behavioral examples with regard to (a) dimension of job 
performance illustrated or (b) level of performance 
illustrated —Journal abstract. 

12096. Cherrington, David J. (U. Illinois, Coll. of 
Commerce & Business Administration) The effects of a 
central incentive-motivational state on measures of job 
satisfaction. Organizational Behavior & Human Perfor- 
mance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(2), 271-289.—Using 3 finan- 
cial reward manipulations, 135 undergraduates perfor- 
med a simple repetitive task. Ss were either (a) rewarded, 
(b) nonrewarded, or (c) their rewards were unknown at 
the time they were asked to complete a set of semantic 
differential scales. Rewarded Ss reported greater satisfac- 
tion with pay and general affective tone than nonrewar- 
ded Ss and greater satisfaction with fellow workers, the 
Supervisor, and the task. The postulate that a central 
incentive-motivational state can be conditioned by an 
organizational reinforcer and subsequently influence 
attitudes regarding various other organizational stimuli 
was generally substantial, especially for stimuli associa- 
ted with affective feeling regarding a responsible rein- 
forcing stimulus. (30 ref)—Journal abstract, 

12097. Dan-Spinoiu, Geta. (Academy of Social & 
Political Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Ro- 
mania) [Latent horizontal mobility tendencies in an 
engineer group of an enterprise.] (Romn) Revista de 
Psihologie, 1972, Vol. 18(2), 169-180.—By studying the 
latent horizontal mobility tendencies in engineer groups, 
their orientation towards the research departments was 
found to be a result of the motivations for technical 
Creativity. The investigation is useful for the organization 
of engineers’ work at a superior level of their training 
and includes specific professional motivations.—English 
summary. 

12098. Jeanne М.; Darrel & 
Gunderson, E. К. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Work assignment and 
disposition in an industrial Setting. Journal of Communi- 
ty Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 366-368.—Analyzed 
clinical procedures in outpatient settings for the naval 
service. He. ook of 3,586 male enlisted 
personnel who received treatment at 12 n ini 
during 1965-1968. Validation or correction ier 
making processes was made possible by examining 
demographic and clinical information in relation to 2 

criteria: disposition and outcome. Ss who had experien- 
ced psychiatric contact had a better chance of bein, 
returned to active duty and successfully completing their 
enlistments if they (a) had been in the service for more 
than 4 yrs, (b) were assigned to an Occupational 
Specialty, (c) were in certain Occupational categories 
(e.g. electronic technician, clerical, engineering, hull 
jobs, and commissary) or were attending certain techni- 
cal schools, and (d) were diagnosed as neurotic or 
situational maladjustment rather than as character and 
behavior disorders or psychoses.—Journal summary. 
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12099. Hartmann, Paul. (U. Leicester, Centre for 
Mass Communication Research, England) A Study of 
attitudes in industrial rehabilitation. Occupational Psy- 
chology, 1972, Vol. 46(2), 87-97.— Tested the hypothesis 
that a course at an Industrial Rehabilitation Unit (IRU) 
would improve the attitudes of the disabled and the 
unemployed. By means of a pilot study, 2 major 
attitudes, inadequacy and keenness for Work, were 
identified and scales were constructed for their measure- 
ment. These were administered to 327 men on entry to 
the IRU and again to the 213 still available 5 wks later. 
Results support the hypothesis that a reduction of 
inadequacy but no change in keenness for work would 
occur during industrial rehabilitation. Further analyses 
showed that keenness for work was related to employ- 
ment status 6 mo later, age, and amount of family 
responsibility. Inadequacy was related to psychiatric 
classification. Implications for further research, especial- 
ly that relating work attitudes to society at large, is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

12100. Herman, Jeanne B. (U. Illinois) Are situational 
contingencies limiting job attitude-job performance 
relationships? Organizational Behavior & Human Perfor- 
mance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(2), 208-224.—Proposed a 
model for job attitudes and job performance which 
hypothesizes that relationships occur in situations where 
job behaviors are primarily worker controlled. The 
empirical literature on job attitudes and absences, 
turnover, grievances, and objective performance is 
reviewed from the perspective of the model. Data 
collected by interviewing unionized employees (n = 183 
and 291) in 2 union representation elections are 
Presented as a test of the proposition that when an 
employee is free of situational constraints in choosing 
among behavioral alternatives, his attitudes predict his 
performance. (27 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12101. O'Reilly, A. P. (Research & Planning, AnCo, 
Dublin, Ireland) Perception of abilities as a determinant 
of performance. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 5(2), 281-282.— Studied the relationship 
between performance effectiveness and perceived posses- 
sion of required abilities among 64 clerical workers in a 
public organization. The hypothesis that high репо 
perceive themselves as having more or higher levels of 
Job-required abilities than do poor performers was 
supported.—Journal abstract. ч 

12102. Powell, Maurice. (U. Wales Inst. of Science & 
Technology, Cardiff) Occupational problems of profes 
sional men: Dentists and pharmacists. Occupationai 
Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(2), 53-67.—Conducted a pilot 
Study to investigate the occupational problems th 
dentists and pharmacists in general practice in Soul ^ 
Wales. Pretested postal questionnaires covering E 
variables as age, length of service, number “рш 
hours of work, physical disabilities, work EN 
boredom, frustration, and worry were returned by 2 (^ 
(89%) dentists and 346 (86%) pharmacists. Теза 
reported significantly more physical disability ble 
pharmacists and were less likely to express favoral e 
Opinions about their jobs. Nearly 55% of de 
contrast with 4% pharmacists, felt that the pressure а! S 
work pace was continuously high. Dentists (63%) we М 
also more likely than pharmacists (58%) to repo! 
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restrictions (professional, legal, and administrative) on 
their freedom of action. Professional problems of each 
occupation are discussed. (57 ref) —R. H. Schappe. 

12103. Rudén, Britt. [Resignations from training 
courses for warrant officers in the navy.] (Swed) MPI 
B-Rapport, 1971(Jul), No. 61, 61 p.—Investigated reasons 
why Swedish warrant officers resign from the Swedish 
Navy during and following their military training 
courses. Data were obtained from 152 trainees accepted 
in 1969; 117 left training in 1971. Reasons for resignation 
included economic factors, poor relationships with 
officers, poor working conditions, and overall job 
dissatisfaction. The maximum number of resignations 
occurred after 18 mo of training (i.e., after the normal 
period of compulsory military service). Most trainees 
stated they had not planned to resign, but various factors 
during training had forced them to withdraw. Many 
trainees indicated that the information given in courses 
was not sufficient. Traveling distance from the trainees" 
place of residence also affected acceptance of military 
life; trainees who did not resign lived closer to the school 
than those who resigned.— English abstract. 

12104. Schmidt, Frank L. (Michigan State U.) 
Implications of a measurement problem for expectancy 
theory research. Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(2), 243-251.—Expectan- 
cy theories of work motivation specify a multiplicative 
relationship between valence of job outcomes (V) and 
expectancy (E) that effort will lead to these outcomes. 
But both E and V are typically measured using scales 
lacking a rational zero point and thus at best interval in 
nature. Multiplication of such scales is theoretically not a 
meaningful operation. The fact that transformations of E 
and V scales which change only the location of the 
nonmeaningful zero point can greatly alter obtained 
correlations between E X У is demonstrated and work 
motivation or effort measured. 2 potential solutions to 
this problem are presented. (16 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12105. Siegel, A. 1. & Federman, P. J. (Applied 
Psychological Services, Wayne, Pa.) Communications 
content training as an ingredient in effective team 
performance. Ergonomics, 1973(Jul), Vol. 16(4), 403-416. 
—Conducted 2 experiments to investigate the relation- 
Ship between helicopter team performance and the 
content and flow of communications within the team 
during simulated problem solving. Members of 12 
experienced helicopter teams were Ss in Exp I and 23 
teams were Ss in Exp II. In Exp 1, communications 
variables were correlated with an objective performance 
criterion and were factor analyzed. The 4 emerging 
factors were termed Probabilistic Structure, Evaluative 
Interchange, Hypothesis Formulation, and Leadership 
Control. In Exp II; a different helicopter simulator and 
Beographic location were used to replicate Exp I. 3 of the 
4 communications factors were recovered. A training 
Program emphasizing the use of the 4 communications 
factors was then developed, administered to 16 Navy 
helicopter crews, and evaluated. Results indicate that 
team proficiency was increased, but differences between 
the Ss trained in the course and a control group were not 
Significant. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 
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12106. Wilson, Glenn D.; Tunstall, Olive A. & 
Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, England) 
Measurement of motivation in predicting industrial 
performance: A study of apprentice gas fitters. Occupa- 
tional Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(1), 15-24.— Discusses 
earlier unsuccessful attempts to measure work-related 
motivation. It is noted that questionnaires are readily 
fakeable and projective techniques are cumbersome and 
display little evidence of reliability or validity. Ss were 
188 apprentice gas fitters. Pursuit rotor tasks, finger- 
tapping tasks, paired associates recall, the TAT, 2 
motivation questionnaires, and the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory (EPI) were used to predict scores on both a 
standard occupational proficiency test and on supervi- 
sor's ratings. Involuntary rest pauses (IRP) in the finger- 
tapping task and the neuroticism scale of the EPI proved 
to be the only successful predictors of motivation. 
Questionnaire and projective measures provided no 
evidence of validity and the various self-report measures 
of motivation yielded inconsistent results. Advantages 


for ming the 2 successful measures in predicting 
industrial performance are discussed. (21 ref)—R. Н. 
Schappe. 


Management & Leadership 


12107. Dansereau, Fred; Cashman, James & Graen, 
George. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Instrumentality 
theory and equity theory as complementary approaches 
in predicting the relationship of leadership and turnover 
among managers. Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1973(Oct), Vol. 10(2), 184-200.— Presents 
and investigates an alternative approach to the average 
leadership style model which views the behavior of the 

rson in the formally designated position of leader 
toward the members of his unit in general as the critical 
input determining the organizational effectiveness of his 
unit. The alternative approach is the vertical dyad 
linkage (VDL) model. Employing this VDL model, it was 
found that equity theory and instrumentality theory, 
though often presented as alternative approaches to the 
explanation of human behavior in organizations, may be 
quite complementary in their predictive capabilities. 
Data for analysis were derived from (a) 261 exempt 
managers and (b) organizational records 2/, yrs after 
initial assessment. The key role of the leader in working 
through the vertical dyad linkages to establish the 
necessary conditions for instrumentality theory or equity 
theory is suggested and discussed. (27 ref)—Journal 
abstract. 

12108. Falcione, Raymond L. (U. Maryland) The 
relationship of supervisor credibility to subordinate 
satisfaction. Personnel Journal, 1973(Sep), Vol. 52(9), 
800-803.—Studied the relationships between subordinate 
satisfaction with immediate supervisor and perceptions 
of supervisor credibility. Credibility was defined by 
factor analysis as safety, qualification, and dynamism as 
measured by the semantic differential. Satisfaction was 
determined by the Job Description Index (JDI). 145 
salaried employees performing clerical functions in an 
Ohio industrial company served as Ss. Reported correla- 
tions with JDI were: Safety .76; Qualification .62; and 
Dynamism .38. It is concluded that a supervisor who 
allows for subordinate participation and is perceived as a 
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high credible source may have more satisfied subordina- 
tes. (15 ref) —P. L. Crawford. d 7 
12109. Hage, Jerald & Dewar, Robert. (U. Wisconsin, 
Madison) Elite values versus organizational structure in 
predicting innovation. Administrative Science Quarterly, 
1973(Sep), Vol. 18(3), 279-290.— Compared the predicti- 
ve power of the concept of elite values with leader values, 
member values, and the 3 structural variables of 
complexity, centralization, and formalization. Data were 
collected from 320 staff members and 16 executive 
directors of health and welfare organizations in 1964 and 
1967. Elite values proved to be slightly better predictors 
than either leader values or complexity. When elite 
- values and complexity were combined, there was a 
-. considerable increase in the amount of variance explain- 
- ed, indicating that these variables are independent. 3 
contrasting definitions of the elite were considered but 1 
proved a better predictor than the other 2. (39 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

12110. House, Robert J. & Kerr, Steven. (U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Organizational independence, leader 
behavior, and managerial practices: A replicated study. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 
173-180.— Examined the moderating effects of organiza- 
tional independence. Survey data were collected from 
211 quasi-professional employees in | firm and from 111 

- hourly employees in another. Many findings were 
contrary to the hypothesized relationships. Specifically, 
Job scope and leader hierarchical influence were more 

positively related to satisfaction for Ss who perceived 
organizational independence than for Ss with no such 
perceptions. Also, leader consideration and leader 
technical competence were more positively related to 
performance for Ss perceiving organizational indepen- 
dence. (24 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12111. Krau, E.; Latis, IL; Jurciu, N. & Vulcan, C. 

(Center of Social Sciences, Cluj, Romania) [Vocational 

adjustment in metallurgical trades from the point of 

view of knowledge.] (Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1971, 

Vol. 17(2), 135-144. — After performing vocational tests 

in lathe operations with founders and apprentices in 
these 2 trades, results were correlated with school marks, 
with scores of a psychological aptitude examination, and 

à follow-up in production. Results as a whole did not 

correlate with vocational adjustment; however, in each 
industrial establishment a number of items proved highly 
significant, according to specific production require- 
ments. It is suggested that vocational aptitudes and 
knowledge are both conditions of adjustment, comple- 
mentary to one another. Some improvement in trade 
School is suggested, (English summary) (18 ref)—E. 
Gulian. 
12112. Nedd, Albert N. (U. Alberta, Faculty of 

Business Administration & Commerce, Edmonton, 

Canada) Managerial attitudes toward hiring ex-con- 

Victs. Journal of Psychology, 1973(Nov), Vol. 85(2), 

305-311.—It is Benerally assumed that the attitudes of 
managers are somehow determinant of the policies of 

Organizations toward the recruitment of exconvicts. Data 

from 217 Canadian managers demonstrate that the 
recruiting policies of organizations are independent of 
the attitudes of managers. Attitudes of managers toward 
hiring exconvicts were negatively related to the age of the 
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organization and had a mixed relationship to the age, 
level of education, and length of service of managers, 
—Journal abstract. 


Organizational Structure & Climate 


12113. Balke, Walter M.; Hammond, Kenneth R. & 
Meyer, G. Dale. (California State U., San Diego) An 
alternate approach to labor-management relations. 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 1973(Sep), Vol. 18(3), 
311-327.—Applies social judgment theory and interacti- 
ve computer graphics to labor-management negotiations 
using reenactments of actual negotiations. Self-under- 
standing and understanding of one's counterpart were 
found generally to be poor. Union negotiators showed a 
high degree of agreement with one another, whereas 
management did not. 2 pairs of negotiators given 
feedback from the computer graphics device achieved 
consensus. Participants reported gaining new insights 
and indicated that the use of interactive graphics is 
feasible and desirable.—Journal abstract. 

12114. Desaintes, Joseph. [Management and change 
in organizations.] (Fren) Revue de Psychologie et des 
Sciences de l'Education, 1972, Vol. 7(4), 419-448,—Re- 
ports on a study trip to the U.S. in which theories of 
business and industrial management were examined, 
from Taylor’s conception of man as an extension of a 
machine to present global, multidimensional systems 
theory. Organization development, an ongoing process of 
action research whereby diagnosis of a problem leads to 
intervention affecting change which in turns modifies the 
diagnosis and leads to additional modified intervention, 
is discussed. —5. S. Marzolf. 

12115. Hrebiniak, Lawrence G. & Alutto, Joseph A. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) A comparative organizational 
study of performance and size correlates in inpatient 
Psychiatric departments. Administrative Science Quarter- 
ly, 1973(Sep), Vol. 18(3), 365-382.— Tested 5 hypotheses 
concerning organizational performance and size using 
data from 338 inpatient psychiatric departments. Poen 
atric inpatient department performance varied wit 
hospital ownership and was inversely related to Заа 
ment size. Increases in department size were not marke 
by changes in the relative size of administrative compar 
nents. With increases in size, however, private hospi 
tended to employ nonprofessional or paraprofessional 
Support staff, while public hospitals were marked by s 
proliferation of professional staff. Furthermore, d 
inpatient departments increased in size they tended to 
increase the number of boundary spanning and bute 
structures in existence. The extent to which size m 
organizational ownership affect the performance of t 
psychiatric department is discussed. (39 ref)—Journa 
abstract. д 

12116. Hunt, J. G.; НШ, Ј. W. & Reaser, J. М. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Correlates of leadership pen 
at two managerial levels in a mental institution. Jour 
of Applied Social Psychology, 1973(Арг), Vol. x 
174-185.—Investigated relationships between leaders T 
behavior for lst and 2nd level managers and severa 
measures of employee performance and satisfaction Шр 
State school for ihe mentally retarded. 4 leaders Ар 
dimensions and a modified 5th dimension, all pon 
Leader Behavior Description Questionnaire—Form %44, 
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were used. 3 of the measures were highly intercorrelated 
and were combined. into a "considerate influence" 
dimension. This dimension was significantly related to a 
number of employee criteria at the Ist managerial level 
and about 1/5 as many at the 2nd level. The other 2 
leadership dimensions had very few significant relation- 
ships. 2nd level leadership in combination with Ist level 
leadership in a number of cases significantly increased 
relationships for “considerate influence” beyond separa- 
te treatment of Ist and 2nd level leadership, while such 
was not generally true for the other leadership dimen- 
sions.—Journal abstract. 

12117. Levine, Edward L. (Arizona State Personnel 
Commission, Phoenix) Problems of organizational con- 
trol in microcosm: Group performance and group 
member satisfaction as a function of differences in 
control structure. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 186-196.—Studied 2 aspects of 
organizational control structure—amount of control 
possessed by all organizational members and distribution 
of this control—in 64 3-person groups of undergraduates 
using role-playing techniques. 2 hypotheses were tested 
and found significant (р < .05): (a) the higher the total 
amount of control of group members over decision 
making and the more equally the members share this 
control, the better the groups’ problem-solving perfor- 
mance and the higher the members’ satisfaction; and (b) 
these effects may be accounted for, in part, by more 
positive socioemotional interactions within those groups 
with higher amounts and more equal distributions of 
control. (37 ref)—Journal abstract. 

12118. Nohlgren, Lars. [The company: A study of the 


relations between officers and conscripts, 
understanding of motivation and role structure.] (Swed) 
MPI B-Rapport, 1973(Jan), No. 81, 90 p.—Notes that the 
company is the social environment in which the 
conscript is trained and in which his attitudes toward his 
training and other aspects of national defense are formed 
or influenced. An examination of relationships between 
conscripts and officers in this environment was conduc- 
ted at 2 companies during 2 training yrs. Inquiries, 
interviews, and observations were made. Modern author- 
ity did not follow rank of position in the military 
hierarchy but was created by professional skill. However, 
in order to motivate and interest the conscripts in their 
task, good relations were also required between the 
Officers and conscripts (i.e, à relationship which satisfied 
the conscripts’ socially acquired needs of security, 
affinity, and self-actualization). Good relations were not 
identical to familiarity, but were a form of equilibrium 
between the demands to obey orders and the need for 
man-to-man relations. It is noted that many officers were 
not able to maintain such an equilibrium, and that the 
questioning and criticizing of the contemporary con- 
Script may have been interpreted as а threat to their 
authority. It is suggested that professional skill, knowled- 
Бе of human reactions and relations, experience, and 
maturity are some of the criteria necessary for the 


development of leadership.—English abstract. 

12119. Olmstead, Joseph A.; Christensen, Harold Е. & 
Lackey, L. 1. Components of organizational 
Competence: Test of a conceptual framework. 


HumRRO Technical Report, 1973(Aug), No. 73-19, 112 p. 
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—Attempted to identify and explore organizational 
processes critical to effective functioning and to determi- 
ne how functioning of the processes is influenced by 
environmental pressures. A framework was developed 
based upon the concept of organizational competence 
and an adaptive-coping cycle consisting of 7 critical 
processes (sensing, communicating information, decision 
making, stabilizing, communicative implementation, 
coping action, and feedback) 10 12-man groups of 
experienced Army officers participated in an 8-hr role 
simulation of a light infantry battalion engaged in 
combat operations. Player communications were content 
analyzed for quality of process performance, and the 
organizations’ activities were evaluated for military 
effectiveness. It is concluded that (a) organizational 
competence is a principal determinant of effectiveness, 
(b) an organization's ability to respond flexibly to 
pressures and changes in its environments is related to its 
competence, and (c) proficient performance of the 
processes identified improves effectiveness. (17 ref) 
—HumRRO. 

12120. Pocock, S. J.; Sergean, R. & Taylor, P. J. (U. 
London, TUC Centenary Inst. of Occupational Health, 
England) Absence of continuous three-shift workers: A 
comparison of traditional and rapidly rotating systems. 
Occupational Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(1), 7-13.—Stu- 
died absence records of 782 shift workers in a food 
manufacturing plant before and after a change from a 
continuous 7-day "traditional" schedule to a rapidly 
rotating "continental" schedule. А comparison between 
a 12-mo period before the change and a similar period 
afterwards showed a rise of 36% in certified sickness 
absence, a rise of 29% in uncertified sickness absence, 
and a fall of 2% in absence for reasons other than 
sickness. Certified sickness of the insured population of 
that part of England rose by only 8%. Sickness absence 
commenced most frequently on the night shift under 
both systems, but this became even more marked for 
uncertified sickness after the change. Results suggest that 
social acceptability should not be the only factor 
considered when a system change is contemplated. 
—Journal abstract. s 

12121. Smith, Peter B. (Sussex U., School of Social 
Sciences, Brighton, England) Groups within organiza- 
tions: Applications of social psychology to organization- 
al behaviour. London, England: Harper & Row, 1973. x, 
134 p.—Considers the relationship between experimental 
social psychology and the more naturalistic approach of 
organizational psychology in terms of 2 processes—so- 
cial comparison and social control. The degree to which 
these processes affect social interaction and how and to 
what extent group and organization characteristics can 
be modified are discussed. (9 p ref) 

12122. Turner, Robert G. & Whitaker, William M. 
(Florida State U., School of Business) The impact of 
mass layoffs on older workers. Industrial Gerontology, 
1973(Win), No. 16, 14-21.—Examined effects of the 
situation in which decreasing activity at Kennedy Space 
Center produced mass layoffs amounting to 16,800 
between June 1968 and October 1971 in Brevard County, 
Florida. Layoff experiences of older workers are compar- 
ed and contrasted with those of younger ones. T 
companies supplied names of 3,552 laid-off workers. 8- 
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ge questionnaires: were mailed to 1,868 Ss, 1,210 of 
_ whom received them. Usable responses were received 
„тот 405 (33.5%) with average age of 43 yrs, 48.6% over 
45 yrs old. Formal education and. Brevard County 
residence differences were not critical. Occupational 
"patterns paralleled industry as a whole. Job termination 
due to lay-off was 81% for workers 55 yrs old and over. 
~ Findings indicate that (a) older workers experienced 
- longer delays before re-employment, held fewer jobs, 
_ and received lower pay; (b) the 45-54 yr old group was 
| more like the typical worker than like the 55-70 yr old 
“group on these points; and (c) the 55-70 yr old group, 
though with equal educational and other qualifications, 
"is discriminated against despite laws forbidding this.—A. 
| M. Cawley. 
М 12123. Tyler, William В. (U. Keele, England) Measur- 
- ing organizational specialization: The concept of role 
М variety. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1973(Sep), Vol. 
18(3), 383-392.—Suggests that many of the difficulties in 
_ reconciling findings in studies of organizational structure 
_ may be attributed to the failure of empirical measures to 
- distinguish between specialized semiskilled and specialist 
N [опа] workers. The concept of role variety, 
erived from information theory and designed to take 
| account of the varying degrees of interchangeability of 
personnel at a particular level, is used to develop a 
- coefficient of specialization. This is a purely structural 
measure which incorporates the gradients of expertise 
that have conventionally been dealt with in terms of 
- personal as distinct from task specialization. The 
discriminatory power of this measure is compared with 
- that of 2 other indices. Some of the theoretical implica- 
tions of the concept, particularly with regard to the 
| contingency theory of organizations, are explored. (40 
ref)—Journal abstract. 
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12124. Carlsson, Lena & Stensson, Göran. 
[Ergonomics for a small artillery computer.] (Swed) 
MPI B-Rapport, 1971(Sep), No. 65, 20 p.—Analyzes the 
functions of an artillery computer and discusses methods 
Which can be used to reduce costs of man-machine 
Systems. 2 alternative control panels are described and 
their functions and the design of the controls and 
displays are compared. 2 problem areas in ergonomics 
_ аге also considered: the consequences of computer 
. hardware for human operators and the effective design 
- Of software (e.g. tasks and jobs, organization, and 
| training and selection of personnel).— English abstract. 
.... 12125. Fryback, Dennis С. & Ward. Toward 
an error theory for PIP: Inference based on an 
alternative formulation of the data space. Ann Arbor, 
- Mich.: U. Michigan, Engineering Psychology Lab., 

Technical Report No. 011313-9-T, 1973. 18 p-—Ques- 
. tions the uncritical use in probabilistic information 

processing (PIP) systems of estimated likelihood ratios. 
A theory is developed which incorporates into the 
inferential process the inherent variability of human 


judgment and results in a decrease j 1 
еле теазе jn the posterior odds 


12126. Hi Richard; Chason, L. Ral & 
Schwank, Jock С. (US Air Force Academy) Psychelogh 


. Cal considerations in the design of helmet-mounted 
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displays and sights: Overview and annotated biblio. . 
graphy. USAF AMRL Technical Report, 1973(Aug), No. 
TR-73-16, 89 p.— Presents the history and the known 
and potential psychological problems of helmet-mounted 
displays, followed by an extensive annotated biblio- 
graphy of relevant material arranged by topics: eye 
dominance, brightness disparity, helmet-mounted dis- 
plays, helmet-mounted sights, and retinal rivalry. The 
bibliography annotations are nondescriptive, and most 
entries are not listed in previously published articles on 
helmet-mounted displays and/or sights.—Journal 
abstract. 

12127. Iosif, Gh. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Bucharest, Romania) 
[Methodological probiems of ergonomic research.] 
(Romn) Revista de Psihologie, 1971, Vol. 17(2), 167-173. 
—Reports that the methodological viewpoints of ergo- 
nomic research change with respect to the problem 
approach at different levels (system, work place), and 
with respect to the use of research methods (different 
methods and techniques, relations between laboratory 
and field research). Actual trends in field and laboratory 
research are presented. (French summary) (21 ref)—£. 
Gulian. 

12128. Nawrocki, L. H. Graphic versus tote display of 
information in a simulated tactical operations system. 
Arlington, Va.: U.S. Army Research Inst. for the 
Behavioral & Social Sciences, TR No. 243, 1973. 25 р: 
—Presented a command decision task to 28 officers to 
compare the speed and quality of the decisions reached 
on the basis of information provided in graphic and tote 
displays in a computerized tactical information process- 
ing system. Lack of definitive differences between groups 
indicate that it would be more economical to use the tote 
form of display. 

12129. Peterson, George L.; Bishop, Robert L.; 
Michaels, Richard M. & Rath, Gustave J. (Northwestern 
U.) Children's choice of playground equipment: Devel- 
opment of methodology for integrating user prefer- 
ences into environmental engineering. Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, 1973(Oct), Vol. 58(2), 23342385 ЕЕ 
mined whether preference scaling techniques could be 
used to aid engineering system design. Children's play 
equipment was selected as the design area. Paire 
comparison and rank-order methods were used to 
determine whether 48 3rd-4th graders had preferences 
for different types of play equipment; whether he 
preferences were reliable over time; and whether зеш 
use of play equipment was predictable from t s 
preference scales developed. Photographic stimuli er 
used for the scaling and were presented to Ss. ' i 
frequency of use of play equipment was also аваа 
using time-lapse photography. Results indicate that E 
Ss did have stable and reliable preferences for pay 
equipment and (b) these preferences were correlated wit 
actual usage of the equipment.—Journal abstract. $4 

12130. Widén, Henry. [Judgment of distance Ry 
ground and in photographs: A pilot study.] (Swed) m Я 
B-Rapport, 1972(Nov), No. 80, 19 p.—Conducted a pilo 
study as part of a project to develop a [рог 
technique for the study of visual-spatial judgments wi ud 
terrain effects can be considered. 12 Ss made [шшш 
of 18 different distances over ground, ranging from 55 
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1,850 meters. The objects to be judged were photogra- 
phed, and the same 12 Ss made binocular judgments with 
the area of vision restricted to projected photographs; 
the visual angles of the objects were the same as in the 
outdoor task. Results show a correlation of .75 between 
judgments under the 2 conditions and larger error of 
judgment in photograph judgments in the shortest and 
the longest distances. The lack of agreement in the 
shorter distances was probably caused by the fact that 
binocular stereopsis was effective in judgments over 
ground but not in the photographs. The discrepant 
judgments of the longest distances probably reflected the 
poor resolution of the photographs relative to the 
resolution capacity of the eye.—English abstract. 

12131. Widén, Henry. [Judgment of distance over 
ground and in photographs: 11.] (Swed) MPI B-Rapport, 
1973(Apr), No. 87, 14 p.—Asked 19 conscripts to judge 7 
distances ranging between 205 and 1,070 meters over 
ground. 35 other conscripts judged the same distances in 
projected photographs where the visual angles were kept 
the same as in the over ground condition and the area of 
vision was restricted to the picture area. Both sets of 
judgments were made Ist without and then with 
knowledge of a reference distance in the judgment 
terrain. Results show that the veridicality of the 
judgments decreased with increasing physical distance 
under both conditions. Knowledge of the reference 
distance reduced the variability of the judgments and 
increased their veridicality. This was most true for 
judgments under the photographs condition, and this in 
turn yielded a higher correspondence between over 
ground and photograph judgments when the reference 
distance. was available. No significant differences were 
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found. between over ground and photograph: judgments 
regardless of whether the reference distance was availa- 
ble or not. It should therefore be possible to simulate. 
over ground conditions by means of projected photo- 
graphs. In such simulation the observer should be 
informed of a reference distance.— English abstract. 

12132. Wigglesworth, E. C. (Defence Standards Lab., 
Ascot Vale, Victoria, Australia) A teaching model of 
injury causation and a guide for selecting countermea- 
sures. Occupational Psychology, 1972, Vol. 46(2), 69—78. 
— Discusses the historical development of safety engi- 
neering and presents a model of the injury process in а 
form suitable for use in teaching techniques of counter- 
measure evaluation. The model postulates that the 
conditions necessary for injury to occur are hazard and 
error. The need is stressed for regarding error not as a 
blameworthy act, but as a response governed by some 
aspect or aspects of the environment. By identifying and 
modifying these aspects, the likelihood of error, and 
hence of injury, can be reduced. The model is applied to 
a man-machine system, and the model limitations are 
discussed.—Journal summary. 

12133. Young, Laurence R. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Human control capabilities. In J. F. Parker 
& V. В. West (Eds.), Bioastronautics data book. (2nd ed.) 
Washington, D.C.: NASA Scientific & Technical Infor- 
mation Office, 1973. viii, 930 p.— Discusses man's 
capabilities and limitations as an element in a closed 
loop control system under normal environmental condi- 
tions. Factors considered include the nature of manual 
control modes of tracking, mathematical models of 
human operators, and characteristics of controls and 
displays in tracking tasks. (2/ р ref) 
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bducens Nerye [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 
| Ability [See Also Related Terms] 10490, 
10808, 12086 
Ability Level [See Ability] 
| Ability Tests [See Aptitude Measures] 
| Ablation [See Lesions] 
Abortion (Induced) [See Induced Abor- 
tion] 


[See Also Cognitive Process- 
es, Imagery, Thinking] 10389 
rugs) [See Drug Abuse] 
| Academic Achievement [See Also Aca- 
demic ^ Overachievement, Academic 
Underachievement, Achievement, Col- 
lege Academic Achievement, Mathemat- 
ics Achievement, Reading Achievement] 
- 11443, 11864, 11889, 11930, 11932, 
11936, 11943, 11948, 11963, 11966, 
11967, 11970, 11980, 12027, 12111 
_ Academic Achievement Motivation [See 
Also Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 11927 
| Academic Achievement Prediction 11946, 
— 11961, 12012, 12014 
Academic Environment [See Classroom 
Environment, Environment, School En- 
| Vironment, Social Environments] 
ic Overachievement [See Also 
d Коре Achievement, Achievement] 
Academic Specialization 11862, 11870, 
| 11876, 11944 
Academic Underachievement [See Also 
"Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
11890, 11992 
Acalculia 
Central 


- Accidents [See Industrial Accidents, 
Motor Traffic Accidents] 
Accidents (Cerebrovascular) [See Cere- 
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Achievement [See Also Academic 
Achievement, Academic Overachieve- 
ment, Academic Underachievement, 
College Academic Achievement, Mathe- 
matics Achievement, Reading Achieve- 
ment] 11185 

Achievement (Academic) [See Academic 
Achievement] 

Achievement Measures 10947, 11940, 
12011, 12014, 12028 

Achievement Motivation [See Also Aca- 
demic Achievement Motivation, Motiva- 
tion] 10885, 11149, 11936, 11943 
Achievement Potential 10943 

Achilles Tendon Reflex [See Reflexes] 
Achromatic Color [See Color] 

Acid tases [See Enzymes] 

Acids [See Amino Acids, Aspirin, Leu- 
cine, Lysergic Acid Diethylamide, Nico- 
tinic Acid, Uric Acid] 

Acoustic Nerve [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem, Peripheral Nerves] 10512, 10526 
aE Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 
one Stimuli [See Auditory Stimula- 
поп 

Acrophobia [See Phobias] 

Acting Out [See Also Symptoms] 11390 
Active Avoidance [See Avoidance Condi- 
tionin; 

ae (Student) [See Student Activ- 


ism] 
Activist Movements [See Social Move- 
ments, Student Activism] 

cae (Self) [See Self Actualiza- 
tion 

Acuity [See Perceptual Discrimination] 
А‹ [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] 11528 

Acute Alcoholic Intoxication [See Alco- 
hol Intoxication, Brain Disorders] 

Acute Psychosis [See Also Acute Psy- 
chotic Episode, Acute Schizophrenia, 
Psychosis) 11269, 11682 

Acute Psychotic Episode [See Also Acute 
Psychosis, Psychosis] 11297 
Acute Schizophrenia [See Also Acute 
түшө, Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 


Adaptability (Personality) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 11801 
Adaptation [See Also Dark Adaptation, 
Sensory Sree 10142 
ена ark) [See Dark Adapta- 
tion 
Adaptation (Sensory) [See Sensory Ad- 
\ aptation] 
ee (Social) [See Social Adjust- 
таеп! 
Addiction [See Alcoholism, Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Addiction, Heroin Ad- 
diction] 
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Addisons Disease [See Syndromes] 
Adjectives [See Also Form Classes (Lan- 
guage), Grammar, Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 10300 
Adjudication [See Also Legal Processes] 
10959, 11195, 11435, 11569, 11784 
Adjustment [See Also Related Terms] 
11133 

Adler (Alfred) 11536, 11537, 
11554, 11564, 11570, 11572, 11781 
Administration (Test) [See Test Adminis- 
tration] 

Administrators [See Management Per- 
sonnel] : 
Admission (Hospital) [See Hospital Ad- 
mission] 

Admission (Psychiatric Hospital) [See 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 

А ion Criteria (Student) [See Stu- 
dent Admission Criteria] 

Adolescence [See Adolescents] 
Adolescent Development 10811, 10826, 
10827, 10877 

Adolescent Psychology [See Develop- 
mental Psychology, Disciplines, Psychol- 


ogy, Social Sciences] 

scouts [See Also Developmental 

Age оре] 10149, 10169, 10351, 10360, 
17; 


11550, 


10569, 1 10828, 10845, 10859, 
10871, 10881, 10883, 10884, 10888, 
10889, 10895, 10900, 10902, 10903, 
10908, 11001, 11003, 11018, 11031, 
11032, 11041, 11101, 11119, 11129, 
11135, 11137, 11142, 11150, 11152, 
11272, 11278, 11308, 11339, 11372 
11373, 11384, 11385, 11476, 11569, 
11660, 11666, 11702, 11710, 11724, 
11752, 11819, 11821, 1 11853, 


1842, 
11913, 11967, 11975, 12021, 12068, 12078 
Adopted Children [See Famil Members] 
Adoption (Child) [See Also Legal Proc- 
esses] 11834 T 
Adoptive Parents [See Also Family 
Members, Parents] 10899 
Adrenal Cortex Hormones [See Corticos- 
terone, Hormones, Hydrocortisone] | 
Adrenal Cortex Steroids [See Corticos- 
teroids] 
Adrenal Gland Secretion 10553 х 
Adrenal Glands [See Also Endocrine 
System, Glands] 10568 i 
Асы Medulla ee [See Hor- 
ез, Norepinephrine 

Кү ко; [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] ч 
Adrenaline [See Épinephrine] 
Adrenergic Blocking Drugs 
Dihydroergotamine] 10638 m 
А‹ Drugs [See Amphetamine, 
Dext hetamine| 

re Sereia Nerves ee Nervous System] 


[See Also 


Adrenochrome [See 
Drugs] 

Adrenolytic Drugs [See Chlorpromazine] 
Adult Education 11869 

Adulthood [See Adults] 

Adults [See Also TS Developmental 
Age Groups, Middle Aged, Youn; 
Adults] 10908, 10975, 11139, 11404, 
11431, 11486, 11994 

Adventitiously Handicapped [See Handi- 


Hallucinogenic 


capped) 
Adverbs [See Form Classes (Lan; е), 
Grammar, Language, Linguistics; Verbal 
Communication] 

Advertising [See Also Television Adver- 
tising] 11091, 11097, 11121, 12044, 12073 
Aerospace Personnel [See Aircraft Pilots] 
Aesthetic Preferences [See Also Prefer- 
ences] 10805, 11147, 11152 

Aetiology [See Etiology] 

Affection 11014 

Affective Disturbances [See Depression 
(Emotion) Neurotic Depressive Reac- 
tion, Psychotic Depressive Reaction, 
Reactive Depression] 

Affective Psychosis [See Manic Depres- 
sive Psychosis, Ps chosis, Psychotic De- 
pressive Reacton]i 

Afferent Stimulation 10523 
Afferentiation [See Afferent Stimulation] 
Affiliation Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
tion] 11149 

Africa 10872, 10928, 10960, 11237, 
11485, 11757, 11949 

Aftercare 11835, 11844 

Aftereffect (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Aftereffect] 

Afterimage [See Also Illusions (Percep- 
tion), Perceptual Aftereffect] 10804 

Age [See Developmental Age Groups] 
Age Linked Developmental Differences 
[See Also Developmental Differences] 


10148, 10169, 10330, 10374, 10429, 
10545, 10792, 10792, 10805, 10806, 
10807, 10812, 10814, 10817, 10819, 
10820, 10823, 10834, 10841, 10847, 
10848, 10856, 10858, 10871, 10873, 
10876, 10879, 10881, 10883, 10888, 
10889, 10900, 10911, 11017, 11065, 
11095, 11278, 11288, 11323, 11458, 
11827, 12017 

Aged [See Also Adults, Developmental 


Age Groups] 10913, 11187, 11337, 11743, 

11812, 12122 

Agencies (Groups) [See Organizations] 

Aggressive Behavior [See Also Animal 

Aggressive Behavior, Attack Behavior, 

Conflict, Social Behavior, Violence, 

War] 10491, 10494, 10502, 10504, 10994, 

11162, 11380, 11927 Й 

Aggressiveness [See Also Personality 

Traits] 10490, 11018, 11489 : 

Aene с [See Physiological 
ging 

Agitated Depression [See Depression 

(Emotion)] 

Agnosticism [See Religious Beliefs] 

Agonistic Behavior [Sce Aggressive Be- 

havior] 

Agoraphobia [See Phobias] 

Agraphia [See Aphasia, Brain Disorders, 

Central Nervous System Disorders, 

Nervous System Disorders] 

Air Encephalography [See Pneumoence- 

phalography] 
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Air Force Personnel [See Also Military 
Personnel] 12086 

Air Ti tion [See Transportation] 
Aircraft [See Helicopters] 

Aircraft Pilots 10519, 12091 

Akinesia [See Apraxia] 

Alanines [See Amino Acids] 

Albinism [See Genetic Disorders] 

Albino Rats [See Rats] 

Albumins [See Proteins] 

Alcohol Dehydrogenases [See Enzymes] 
Alcohol Drinking Attitudes 10595 
Alcohol Drinking Patterns 11354 

Alcohol Intoxication [See Also Brain 
Disorders] 10668 

Alcoholic Beverages [See Also Wine] 


10653, 11360 
Alcoholic Hallucinosis [See Alcoholic 
Psychosis, Brain Disorders, Central 


Nervous System Disorders, Hallucinosis, 
Korsakoffs Psychosis, Nervous System 
Disorders, Psychosis, Syndromes] 

Alcoholic Psychosis (See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Korsakoffs Psychosis, Nervous 
System Disorders, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 11388 
Alcoholics Anonymous [See Organiza- 


tions] 

Alcoholism [See Also Behavior Disor- 
ders, Korsakoffs Psychosis] 10650, 
10653, 11227, 11234, 11345, 11354, 
11355, 11356, 11360, 11363, 11366, 
11367, 11368, 11370, 11375, 11377, 


11388, 11620, 11627, 11650, 11665, 11766 

Alcohols [See Also Ethanol, Tetrahydro- 

cannabinol, Trihexyphenidyl] 1069: 

Aldolases [See Enzymes] 

Aldosterone [See Corticosteroids, Hor- 

mones, Steroids] 

Algebra [See Mathematics Education] 

Algorithms [See Also Mathematics (Con- 
ts)] 10142 

Alienation [See Also Emotional States] 

10979 

Alkaloids [See Apomorphine, Atropine, 

Caffeine, Cocaine, Morphine, Nicotine, 

Physostigmine, Reserpine, Scopolamine, 

Strychnine] Я 

Alpha Rhythm [See Also Electrical Ac- 

tivity, Electrophysiology] 10531, 10539, 

10541, 11719 

Alphabets [See Language, Letters (Al- 

phabet), Linguistics, Verbal Communi- 

cation, Written Language] 

Altitude Effects [See Environmental Ef- 

fects] 


11034 

Alzheimers Disease [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Presenile 
Dementia, Syndromes] y 
Amaurotic Familial Idiocy [See Genetic 
Disorders, Mental Retardation, Meta- 
bolism Disorders] 

Ambiguity (Tolerance) [See Tolerance 


[See Also Social Behavior] 


For Ambiguity] 

Ambivalence [See Emotional States] 
Amblyopia [See Eye Disorders] 
‘Amenorrhea [See Genital Disorders] 
‘Amentia [See Mental Retardation} 
American Indians [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 10926, 11137, 11782, 11868 
Amine Oxidase Inhibitors [See Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 


Amine Oxidases [See Enzymes, Monoa- 
mine Oxidases] 
Amines [See Also Amitriptyline, Amphe- 
tamine, Atropine, Catecholamines, 
Chlordiazepoxide, Chlorpromazine, Co- 
caine, Dextroamphetamine, Dopamine, 
Epinephrine, Imipramine, Methamphe- 
tamine, Methylphenidate, Norepineph- 
rine, Physostigmine, Puromycin, Scopo- 
lamine, Serotonin,  Trihex: henidyl, 
ту ШЫ 10614, 10707, 11258, 11294, 
дака Acids [See Also Leucine] 10568, 
Amitriptyline [See Also Amines, Antide- 
"ine Drug Tranquilizing Drugs) 
0689, 11632, 11662 
Ammonium Bromide [See Sedatives] 
Ammons Full Range Picture Vocab Test 
[See Intelligence Measures] 
Amnesia [See Also Memory Disorders, 
ШОШ Disturbances] 10639, 11473, 
114 
Amobarbital [See Barbiturates, CNS 
Depressant Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 
ine [See Also Amines, CNS 
Drugs, Sympathomimetic 
Drugs] 10605, 10648, 10656, 10663, 
1 „ 10682, 10687, 10688, 10697, 
10707, 11255, 11734 
Amphetamine (D-) [See Dextroampheta- 


mine] 
Amphetamine (DI-) [See Amphetamine] 
ne Sulfate [$ее Ampheta- 


Stimulatin; 


mine] 
bia [See Frogs, sour | 
Amplifiers (A) tus) ratus 
tation TA Ph: ad Treat- 

ment Methods, Surgery] 11568 < 
Amputees [See Handicapped, Physically 
Handicapped] А 
Amy; Body [See Also Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Hippocampus, Limbic System, Nervous 
System, Telencephalon] 10532, 10616, 
10623, 10627 
Amylases [See read 
Anabolism [See Metabolism] 
Anaclitic [See Depression 
(Emotion), Emotional States] 

Problem Solving [See Also 
Cognitive Processes, Problem Solving] 
10386, 10397, 10404 

[See Language, Verbal Com- 
munication, Vocabu isst 

Drugs [See Bemegride, CNS 


Stimulating Drugs, Strychnine] 

Analgesic Drugs: e Álso Aspirin, Atro- 
ine, Dihydroergotamine, Methadone, 
lorphine, Scopolamine] 10669, 10705, 

11375 

Analog Computers [See Computers] 

Analysis [See Also Related Terms] 11109 

Analysis Of Covariance [See Statistical 

Analysis, Statistical Measurement, Vari- 

ability Measurement] 

Analysis Of Variance [See Also Statisti- 

cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement, 

Variability Measurement] 10162 

Analysts [See Psychoanalysts] 

Analytical Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
егару] 

Ancestors [See Family Members, 
ents] 


Par- 


Androgens [See Hormones, Sex Hor- 
1ones, Testosterone] 


^ пеп haly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 

| tral NS US System Disorders, Mental 

| Retardation, Nervous уш ee 

| Anesthesiology [See Disciplines ч 

С Anesthetic Drugs [See Also Cocaine, 

— Pentobarbital] 10617, 11683 = 

a [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
- ders 

_ Anger [See Hostility] 

| Angina Pectoris [See Cardiovascular 

|. Disorders, Heart Disorders] 

Angiography [See Diagnosis, Medical 


| Angst [See Anxiety] 

| Animal Aggressive Behavior [See Also 
iS Aggressive Behavior, Animal Ethology, 
i Animal Social Behavior, Attack Behav- 
p Behavior] 10613, 
- 10647, 10649, 10676, 10698, 10713, 
| 10768, 10770, 10772, 10774, 10777, 
- 10778, 10781, 10785, 10789, 10795 
-Animal Behavior [See Animal SUM 
Animal Biological Rhythms [See Also 
Animal Circadian Rhythms, Animal 
Ethology] 10793, 10795 

- Animal Circadian Rhythms [See Also 
| Animal Biological Rhythms, Animal 

Ethology] 10591, 10789, 10799 
Communication [See Also Ani- 
— mal Distress Calls, Animal Ethology, 
- Animal Social Behavior, Social Behav- 
is ior] 10785, 10788 
- Animal Courtship Behavior [See Animal 
[3 Кор Displays Animal Ethology, 
E а! cial Behavior, Social Behav- 
- ior] 

- Animal Courtship Displays [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
lor, Social Behavior] 10781 

- Animal Distress Calls [See Also Animal 
| Communication, Animal Etholo, , Ani- 
- mal Social Behavior, Animal Ocaliza- 

tions, Social Behavior] 10752 

Animal Division Of Labor [See Animal 
Й ор; Animal Social Behavior, So- 
- cial Behavior] 

Animal Dominance [See Also Animal 

Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, So- 

cial Behavior] 10554, 10602, 10769, 
_ 10773, 10778, 10782, 10784, 10786 

Animal Drinking Behavior [See Also 
1 Animal Ethology] 10591, 10626, 10634, 

10650, 10679, > 10703, 10717, 10747, 

10750, 10763, 10775 

Animal Environments [See Also Environ- 

ment, Social Environments] 10580, 

10594, 10721, 10747, 10751, 10762, 

10768, 10774, 10775, 10783, 10793, 10795 

та ПОШИ 

m о1о; » 10718, 

10752, 1077€. | ae 
| Animal Ethology [See Also Animal Ag- 
: рате Behavior, Animal Biolo, ical 

tythms, Animal Circadian Rh S, 
Animal Communication, Animal Court- 
Displays, Animal Distress Calls, 

Drink 


ior, Social 10643, 


` ship 
Animal Dominance, Animal 

_ Behavior, Animal Escape Behavior, an 
J Exploratory Behavior, Animal 


mal 
. Feeding Behavior, Animal Hoardin; 
Behavior, Ani Instinctive Behavior 
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Animal Maternal Behavior, Animal 
Mating Behavior, Animal Nocturnal 
Behavior, Animal Play, Animal Sex 
Differences, Animal Sexual лесен S 
Animal Social Behavior, Animal li- 
zations, Attack Behavior, Imprinting, 
Nest Building, Territoriality] 10495, 
10594, 10696, foris, 10715, S 1022 
Animal Exploratory Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 10644, 10651, 10674, 
10704, 10759 
Animal Feeding Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 10591, 10602, 10627, 
10634, 10635, 10641, 10667, 10677, 
10696, 10720, 10738, 10772, 10775, 10789 
Animal Hoarding Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 10789 
Animal Innate Behavior [See Animal 
Ethology] 
Animal Instinctive Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 10634, 10635, 10799 
Animal Maternal Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 10553, 10694, 
10754, 10791, 10792 
Animal Mating Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology, Animal Sexual Receptivi- 
ty, Animal Social Behavior, Social Be- 
havior] 10631, 10680, 10694, 10771, 
10781, 10790, 10794, 10795, 10796 
Animal Motivation [See Also Motivation] 
10568, 10635, 10674, 10696, 10704, 
10717, 10720, 10722, 10729, 10759, 
10763, 10765 
Animal Nocturnal Behavior [See Also 
Animal Ethology] 10591 
а Play [See Also Animal Ethology] 

5 
Animal Sex Differences [See Also Ani- 
mal Ethology] 10603, 10668 
Animal Sexual Receptivity [See Also 
Animal Ethology, Animal Mating Be- 
havior, Animal Social Behavior, ial 
Behavior] 10676, 10790, 10794, 10796 
Animal Social Behavior [See Also Ani- 
mal Aggressive Behavior, Animal Com- 
munication, Animal Courtship Displays, 
Animal Distress Calls, Animal Dori 
nance, Animal Ethology, Animal Mater- 
nal Behavior, Animal Rating Behavior, 
Animal Sexual Receptivity, Attack Be- 
havior, Social Behavior] 10554, 10751, 
10768, 10775, 10776, 10778, 10780, 
10782, 10783, 10784, 10786, 10793, 
10795, 10796 
Animal Vocalizations [See Also Animal 
Distress Calls, Animal Ethology] 10637 
Animals [See Also Related Terms] 10801 

[See Philosophies] 
[See Analgesic Drugs] 

Anomie [See Alienation] 

п Nervosa [See Also Appetite 
КМ з Бзусћоотаііс Disorders, 
symptoms) , 11339, 11702 
Anosmia 10796 


а 
ANOVA (Statistics)[See Analysis Of Vari- 
ance] 


Anoxia [See S: toms] 
Antagonism [Sce Hostity] 

\ )pology [See Also Disciplines, So- 
cial Sciences] 10339 
шне [See Cycloheximide, Puromy- 
cin] 
Antibodies 


See Also Protei 
p [ so Proteins] 10666, 


Anticholinergic D See Cholinergi 
Blocking Drugs] end pis 
Anticoagulant Drugs [See Dru; 5] 
Anticonvulsive Drugs [See Aba Diphe- 
nylhydantoin, Pentobarbital, Phenobar- 
bital] 10709 

Antidepressant Drugs [See Also Amitrip- 


tyline, Imipramine, Methylphenidate] 
10652, 10708, 11602, 11605, 11616, 
11628, 11648, 11651, 11658, 11663, 
11671, 11674 


Antiemetic Drugs [See Chlo; romazine, 
Fluphenazine, Perphenazine, Sulpiride] 
Antiepileptic Drugs [See Diphenylhydan- 
toin] 

Antihistaminic Drugs [See Drugs] 
Antihypertensive Drugs [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, Reserpine] 

Antiparkinsonian Drugs [See Antitremor 
Drugs] 

Antipathy [See Aversion] 

Antipsychotic Drugs [See Also Chlorpro- 
mazime, Fluphenazine, Perphenazine, 
Promazine, Reserpine, Triflupromazine] 
11598, 11621 ч 
Antischizophrenic Drugs [See Antipsy- 
chotic Drugs, Chlorpromazine, Fluphe- 
nazine, Perphenazine, Promazine, Triflu- 
E $ 
Antisemitism [See Race Attitudes] — 
Antisocial Behavior [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Crime, Homicide, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Rape] 11405 

Antisocial Personality [See. Also Person- 
ality Disorders] 11272, 11724 t 
Antispasmodic Drugs [See Atropine, 
Trihexyphenidyl] n 
Antitremor Drugs [See Also Trihexy- 
phenidyl] 10660, 10662, 11609 
Antitubercular Drugs [See Drugs] 
Antitubocurarine Drugs [See Drugs]. 
Antonyms [See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Vocabulary] 
Ants [See Also Insects] 10573 ^ 
Anxiety [See Also Anxiety Neurosis, 


Separation Anxiety] 10315, 10332, 
10487, 10496, 10884, 10889, 10909, 
10947, 11023, 11058, 11059, 11123, 
11129, 11133, 11135, 11150, 11154, 
11159, 11202, 11242, 11243, 11250, 
11278, 11289, 11298, 11309, 11314, 
11335, 11336, 11427, 11492, 11493, 
11558, 11560, 11585, 11593, 11606, 


11612, 11624, 11663, 11685, 11908 
Anxiety Neurosis [See Also Anxiety, 
Neurosis] 11560, 11634, 11638 T" 
Anxiety Reducing Drugs [See Tranquiliz- 
ing Drugs] ‘ 
Anxiousness [See Anxiety] 
Aorta [See Arteries (Anatomy)] foal 
Apache Indians [See American Indian: 
Apes [See Primates (Nonhuman)] 
Aphagia [See Pain, Symptoms] __ te 
Aphasia [See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disord) 
Nervous System Disorders] Mb. 
11396, 11413, 11416, 11417, ea 
11445, 11452, 11461, 11470, 11475, 
11474, 11502, 11529, n 
Apnea Symptoms 1 
а ар Also Hypnotic Drugs; 
i 10660, 10662 
Opiates] чыраш кын [Бес АРЕ 
дереу" [See Cerebrovascular Acci- 
dents] 


Apparatus [See Also Computers, Poly- 
iS 10122, 10766, 11982. z 
Apparent Distance [See Distance Percep- 
tion, Spatial Perception] 

Apparent Movement [See Autokinetic 
Illusion, Motion Perception, Spatial 
Perception] 

Apparent Size [See Also Size Discrimina- 
tion, Spatial Perception] 10293, 10294 
Appetite [See Also Hunger] 10590, 10689 
Appetite Depressing Drugs [See Amphe- 
tamine, Dextroamphetamine] 

Appetite Disorders [See Also Anorexia 
Nervosa, Hyperphagia, Obesity, Symp- 
toms] 11577 
Applied Psychology [See Also Clinical 
Psychology, Consumer КОЛАН 
Counseling Psychology, Disciplines, d- 
ucational Psychology, Industrial Psy- 
chology, Medical Psychology, Military 
Psychology, Psychology, chool Psy- 
chology, Social Psychology, Social Sci- 
ences] 12054 
Apprehension [See Anxiety] 
Apprenticeship [See Personnel raining 
Approval (Social) [See Social Aj roval] 
Apraxia [See Also Symptoms] 11462 
Aptitude [See Ability] 
Aptitude Measures [See Also Arm 
General Classification Test] 10342, 
11404, 11944, 11966 

Arachnoiditis [See Central Nervous Sys- 
КЕ ede Nervous System Disor- 
lers 
Arapaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Architects [See Business and Industrial 
Personnel] 
Arguments [See Aggressive Behavior, 
Conflict, Interpersonal Communication, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 
Arithmetic [See Mathematics Education] 
Army General Classification Test [See 
Also Aptitude Measures] 12079 
Army Personnel [See Also Military 
Personnel] 12119 
Arousal (Physiological) [See Physiologi- 
cal Arousal] 
Arousal (Sexual) [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
Arrhythmias (Heart) [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Fibrillation (Heart), Heart 
рде] 

[See Also Drawing, Paintin; (Art)] 

11087, 11142, 11156, 11574, 11924 
Tere: [See Also Curriculum] 


Art Therapy 11547, 11552, 11574 
Arteries (Anatomy) 11498 i 
Arteriosclerosis [See Atherosclerosis, 
Cardiovascular Disorders, Cerebral Ar- 
teriosclerosis] 

Arthritis [See Musculoskeletal Disorders, 
Rheumatoid Arthritis] 

Arthropoda [See Ants, Bees, Cockroach- 
ез, Crustacea, Drosophila, Grasshop- 
pers, Insects, Larvae, Moths] 
Articulation (Speech) [See Also Speech 
Characteristics, Verbal Communication] 
10199, 10203, 10228, 11096 

Articulation Disorders [See Also Dy- 
Sarthria, Speech Disorders, Stammering, 
Stuttering] 11421, 11429 
Artificial Respiration [See 
Treatment Methods] 

Artistic Ability [See Musical Ability] 


Physical 
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Artists 11156 

Arts [See Art, Autobiography, Drama, 
Drawing, Literature, Motion Pictures 
(Entertainment), Music, Painting (Art), 
Poetry, Prose, Theatre] 

Artwork [See Art] 

Asceticism [See Philosophies] 

Ascorbic Acid [See Vitamins] 

Ashkenazim [See Judaism] 

Asia 11022 

Aspartic Acid [See Amino Acids] 
Aspirations [See Educational Aspira- 
tions, Occupational EA Ed 

А нота [See Also algesic Drugs] 
Assassination (Political) [See Political 
Assassination] 


Assertiveness Also Personality 
Traits] 11720 
Assessment [See Measurement] 


Assistance (Social Behavior) [See Also 
alpaca Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, ial Interaction] 11015, 11050, 
Association Learning (Paired) [See 
Paired Associate Learning] 
Associationism [See History Of Psychol- 
ору] 

Жейин (Contextual) [See Contextu- 
al Associations] d 3 
ерат (Groups) [See Organiza- 
tions) 

Associations (Word) [See Word Associa- 
tions] 

Associative Processes [See Also Cogni- 
tive Processes, Connotations, Contextual 
Associations] 10347, 10395, 10812, 11439 


‘Asthenia [See Also Symptoms] 11313 
Personality бее Personality 


10934 
Asylums [See Psychiatric Hospitals] 
Ataractic Drugs [See Tranquilizing 


Drugs] 
Drugs 


Bruel 
Ataxia [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders, 


Symptoms] 

Ads [See Religious Beliefs] 

Atherosclerosis [See Also Cardiovascular 

Disorders] 11496 

Athetosis [See Brain Disorders, Central 

Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 

System Disorders] j 

Athletic Participation [See Recreation] | 
[See Also Envi- 


[See — Tranquilizing 


Bgressi 
Animal Ethology, Animal Social Behav- 
ior, Social Behavior] 10635, 10713, 10772 
Attainment (Achievement) [See Achieve- 


ment] A 
А\ Suicide [See Also Behavior 
Disorders] 11256, 11348, 11352, 11357, 
11376, 11379, 11387 ч 
Attendants (Institutions) [See Also Medi- 
cal Personnel, Paraprofessional Person- 
nel] 11212, 11855 

10168, 10216, 10236, 10248, 
10256, 10285, 10292, 10369, 10380, 


iv 


10421, 10424, 10454, 10475, 10485, 
10519, 10567, 10671, 10848, 11078, 
11096, 11406, 11920, 11942, 11950 
Attenuation (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Attenuation] 

Attitude Change 10340, 10966, 10969, 
10977, 11021, 11040, 11042, 11051, 
11064, 11091, 11104, 11121, 11168, 
11866, 11871, 11872, 12037, 12099 
Attitude Formation 10340, 10953, 10981 
e Inventories [See Attitude Meas- 
ures 

Attitude Measurement 10144, 10942, 
10961, 12055 

Attitude Measures [See Also Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory] 10146, 
10152, 11699, 11858, 11886, 17015 
Attitude Similarity 10908, 10995, 11022, 
11041, 11042, 11054, 11057 

Attitude Tests [See Attitude Measures] 
Attitudes [See Also Related Terms] 
10117, 10492, 11027, 11028, 11187, 
11302, 11384, 11836, 12043 

Attraction (Interpersonal) [See Interper- 
sonal Attraction] 

Attribution 10386, 10959, 11048 
Audiences 10315, 10442, 11064 
Audiometers [See А! pean 

Audiometry 10535, Toe 

Audiotapes [See Communications Medi- 


а 

Audiovisual Communications Media [See 
Communications Media, Educational 
Television, Motion Pictures (Entertain- 
ment), Photographs, Television, Televi- 
sion Advertising, Videotapes} 
‘Audiovisual Instruction [See Also Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 11896 
‘Audition [See Auditory Perception 
Auditory Cortex [See Brain, ntral 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Telencephalon, Temporal 


rom Discrimination [See Also Audi- 
tory Perception, Pitch Discrimination] 
10212, 10220, 10224, 10226, 10229, 
10618, 10642, ir КОР 12026 
Auditory Displays 101 

Auditory Evoked Potentials See Also 
Electrical Activity, OA унс ОК 
Evoked Potentials} 10535, 10537, 10538 
Auditory Feedback [See Auditory Stimu- 
lation, Delayed Auditory Feedback, 
Feedback, Perceptual Stimulation, Sen- 
sory Feedback] 
Auditory Hallucinations [See Also Hallu- 
cinations] 11725 

Auditory Localization [See Also Auditory 
Perception, Perceptual Localization] 
10204, 10526, 10797, 11465 

Auditory Masking [See Also Masking] 
10214, 10220, 10225, 11428 

Auditory Measurement [See Audiometry] 
Auditory Neurons [See Nervous System, 
Neurons, Sensory Neurons} 

Auditory Perception [See Also Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Localization, 
Loudness Perception, Pitch Discrimina- 
tion, Pitch Perception, Speech Percep- 
tion] 10187, 10202, 10207, 10215, 10216, 
10218, 10219, 10232, 10519 

Auditory Stimulation [See Also Delayed 
Auditory Feedback, Perce tual Stimula- 
tion, Pitch vs ite Noise] 
10166, 10197, 10199, 10219, 10221, 
10225, 10362, 10369, 10477, 10512, 


10725, 10733, 11071, 
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uditory Thresholds [See Also Thresh- 

olds] 10214, 10217, 10223, 10226, 10535, 

_ 10538, 10797, 11468 

Aunts [See Family Мы 

Aura [See Symptoms, 

x а Handicapped [See Also Deaf, 

_ Handicapped] 11455, 11465 а 

- Auricular Fibrillation [See Fibrillation 
(Heart)] 

- Australia 10938, 11351 ы 
-Authoritarianism [See Also Personali 

- Traits] 10884, 10968, 10970, 11053, 
11066, 11126, 11969 

- Authority 11718, 11837 

- Autism 11462, 11553, 11645 
Autistic Children [See Also Emotionally 
Disturbed, Handicapped] 11285, 11988 
Autistic Thinking [See Thinking, 
Thought Disturbances] 
Autobiography [See Also Literature, 

- Prose] 10121, 10830 
Autogenic Training [See Also Psychoth- 
erapeutic Techniques] 11521, 11579 
Autohypnosis [See Hypnosis] 

_ Autokinetic Illusion [Sce Also Motion 

Perception, Spatial Perception, Vision, 
Visual Perception] 10197 
Automated Information Coding [See Au- 
tomated Information Processing] 
Automated ^ Information Processing 
10118, 10380, 12125 
Automated Information Retrieval [See 
Automated Information Processing] 
Automated Information Storage [See 
Automated Information Processing] 
Automation 12046 
Automatism [See Symptoms] 
Automobile Accidents [See Motor Traffic 
Accidents] 
Autonomic Ganglia [See Ganglia, Nerv- 
ous System] 
Autonomic Nervous System [See Nerv- 


ous System] 
ystem Disorders 


11107, 


Autonomic Nervous S. 
[See Nervous SD Disorders] 

Autopsy [See Physical Treatment Me- 
thods, Surgery] 

Autosome Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome, Genetic Disorders] 

Aversion 10623, 10656 

Aversion Therapy [See Behavior Modifi- 
cation, Behavior Thera 

Aversive Stimulation 10547, 

10722, 11312 

Aviation [See СОН 

Aviators [See Aircraft ilots] 

Avoidance 10332, 11260 

Avoidance Conditioning [See Also Condi- 
tioning, Operant Conditioning] 10527, 
10546, 10604, 10636, 10638, 10641, 
10642, 10662, 10683, 10686, 10692, 
10718, 10719, 10725, 10744, 10745, 
10752, 10762, 11729 
Awareness [See Also 
States] 10556 

` Axons [See Nervous System, Neurons] 


10581, 


Consciousness 


Babbling [See Infant Vocalizati 
Eee i anar ‘ocalization] 


BEN [See Reflexes] 


Mammals, Primate i 
Vertebrates] е 
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Background (Family) [See Family Back- 
а] 


ound] 
ERA Masking [See Masking] 
Bacterial Meningie [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders, Nervous System 
Disorders] 
Badminton [See Recreation, Sports] 
Barbital [See Barbiturates, CNS Depres- 
sant Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Barbiturates (s Also Pentobarbital, 
Phenobarbital] 10681, 10708, 
11734 
Bargaining [See Interpersonal Communi- 
cation, Interpersonal Interaction, Nego- 
tiation, Social Behavior, Social Interac- 
tion 
la [See Chemical Elements, Metal- 
lic Elements] 
Barometric Pressure [See Atmospheric 
Conditions] 


Baroreceptors [See Nervous System] 
Basal Ganglia [See Amygdaloid Body, 
Brain, Caudate Nucleus, Centra! Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Ganglia, 
Nervous System, Telencephalon] 

Basal Metabolism [See Metabolism] 
Basal Readers [See Reading Materials] 
Basal Skin Resistance [See Electrophy- 
siology, Skin Electrical Properties] 
Baseball [See Sports] 

Basketball [See Also Recreation, Sports] 
11033 

Bass (Fish) [See Fishes, Vertebrates] 

Bats [See Also Mammals, Vertebrates] 
10637 

Battered Child Syndrome [See Antisocial 
Behavior, Behavior Disorders, Syn- 
dromes] 

DE Theorem [See Statistical Probabil- 
ity 

Beavers [See Mammals, Rodents, Ver- 
tebrates] 

Beer [See Alcoholic Beverages] 

Bees [See Also Insects] 10802 

Beetles [See Insects] 

ке [See Also Related Terms] 
Behavior Change 11843 

Behavior Disorders [See Also Alcohol- 
ism, Antisocial Behavior, Attempted 
Suicide, Crime, Dece] tion, Drug Abuse, 
Drug Addiction, Heroin Addiction, 
Homicide, Juvenile Delinquency, Korsa- 
Ко Psychosis, Rape, Self utilation, 
Suicide] 11626, 11660, 11807 

Behavior Modification [See Also Behav- 
ior Therapy, Classroom Behavior Modi- 
fication, ^ Contingen Management, 
Implosive Therapy, Шера! Inhib- 
ition Therapy, Systematic Desensitiza- 


11394, 


Чоп Therapy, Token Economy Pro- 
тїз] 11408, 11512, 11693, 11711, 
1716, 11717, 11719, 11720, 11823, 


11839, 11917, 11994, 12064 
Behavior Problems 11373, 11380, 11385, 
11512, 11764, 11843, 11927, 
11931, 11977, 12031 

vior Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Modification, Implosive Therapy, Re- 
ciprocal Inhibition Therapy, Systematic 
Desensitization Thera; у] 11418, 11548, 
11561, 11689, 11696, 11700, 11701, 
11702, 11703, 11704, 11713, 11721, 
11724, 11927 


Behavioral Sciences [See Social Sciences] 


11909, 


Behaviorism [See Also History Of Psy- 
chology] 10390, 11130 
Bekesy Audiometry [See Audiometry] 
Belgium 11830, 11831 
Beliefs (Religion) [See Religious Beliefs] 
Bemegride [See Also CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 10688 6 
Веза = a iS ae Cholinergic 

lockin, rugs, Tranquilizing Dru; 
10645 E g: q g igs] 
Benacty: i zine Hydrochloride [See Benac- 
tyzine| 

nder Gestalt Test [See Also Personali- 
ty Measures, Projective Personality 
Measures] 11436 | 
Benign Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Benzedrine [See Aniphetiss ue] 
Beverages (Alcohol) [See Alcoholic Bev- 
erages] 
Bias (Experimenter) [See Experimenter 
Bias] 
Bias (Response) [See Response Bias] 
Biased Sampling [See Sampling (Experi- 
mental)] 
Bibliography 10110, 12126 
Bilingualism [See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication] 10205, 11019 
Binocular Vision [See Also Vision, Visual 
Perception] 10241, 10244, 10588, 10798, 
11399 
Binomial Distribution [See Chance (For- 
tune), Probability, Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Measurement, Statistical 
Probability] Se s 
Biochemistry [See Also Disciplines, Neu- 
rochemistry] 10554, 10657, 11258, 11322, 
11649 


Biography [See Autobiography, Litera- 
ture, Prose] 1 
Biological Clocks (Animal) [See Animal 
Biological Брута, Animal BOI 
Biological Rhythms [See Animal Biologi- 
cal Rhythms, Animal Circadian 
Rhythms, Human Biological SEI 
Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Biological Rhythms] __ 
Biology {See Also Disciplines, Neuro- 
biology] 11144 , j ds 
Biopsy [See Also Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis] 11397 3 B 
Bi [See Also Chickens, Pigeons, Ver- 
tebrates] 10713, 10752, 10760, 10789 od 
Birth [See Also Premature Birth] 10608, 
10867, 11263, 11518 
Birth Control [See Also Oral Cone 
tives, Tubal Ligation, Vasectomy] 10501, 
10945 Й d 
Birth Order [See Also Family Structur 
10496, 10906, 11135, 11278, 11389 
Birth Rites [See Sociocultural Factors] 
Bisexuality [See Also Homosexuality, 
Psychosexual Behavior] 11353 
Bitterness [See Taste Stimulation] сү 
Black Power Movement [See Social 
Movements] 
Blackbirds [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Blacks [See Negroes] 4 
Blind E Ake ошон улын 
Handicap 11199, 11286, 1199» 
11451, 11477, 11501, 11826, 1 » 
11980, 11982, 11991 

, 5 9 
Blood [See Also Blood Plasma] 1132 
Blood Б Lymphatic Disorders [See Also 
Rh Incompatibility] 11806 
Blood Cells [See Lymphocytes] 


Blood Coagulation Disorders [See Blood 

and Lymphatic Disorders] 

Blood Disorders [See Blood and Lymp- 
hatic Disorders] 

Blood Group Incompatibility [See Blood 

and Lymphatic Disorders, Rh Incom- 
atibility] 

Blood Plasma [See Also Blood] 10554, 
10589, 11625 

Blood Platelets 11340 

Blood Pressure 10502, 10547, 10551, 
10617, 11674, 11700 

Blood Pressure Disorders [See Cardio- 

vascular Disorders, Hypertension] 

Blood Proteins [See Also Proteins] 11806 

Blood Serum [See Blood, Blood Plasma] 

Blood Sugar [See Sugars] 

Blood Transfusion [See Physical Treat- 

ment Methods] 

Blood Vessels [See Arteries (Anatomy)] 

Blue Collar Workers [See Also Business 

And Industrial Personnel, Skilled Indus- 

trial Workers, Unskilled Industrial 

Workers] 11056, 11325, 12120 

Body Fluids [See Blood, Blood Plasma, 

Cerebrospinal Fluid, Saliva, Urine] 

Body Image [See Also Body Image 

Disturbances] 11272, 11451, 11562 

Body Image Disturbances [See Also Body 

Image] 11578 

Body Language [See Also Interpersonal 

Communication, Nonverbal Communi- 

cation] 11532 

Body Rocking [See Symptoms] 

Body Temperature [See Also Skin Temp- 


ате Thermoregulation (Body)] 
Body Weight [See Also Obesity] 10566, 
10580, 10589, 10603, 10616. 10689, 


10696, 10727, 10779, 10780, 10867, 
11134, 11295, 11371, 11458 

Bone Conduction Audiometry [See Au- 
отеу] 
Bone Disorders [See Musculoskeletal 
Disorders] 

Bonuses [See Employee Benefits] 

Book 10113, 10120, 10121, 10127, 10135, 
10146, 10192, 
10503, 10508, 
10716, 10826, 
10886, 10899, 
10937, 10962, 
10989, 10992, 


10395, 10411, 10492, 
10530, 10653, 10714, 
10830, 10846, 10875, 
10910, 10915, 10931, 
10972, 10979, 10981, 
10998, 11014, 11032, 
11063, 11083, 11107, 11124, 11198, 
11223, 11235, 11245, 11292, 11298, 
11345, 11358, 11365, 11386, 11400, 
11414, 11447, 11521, 11552, 11578, 
11652, 11676, 11687, 11691, 11692, 
11705, 11748, 11749, 11751, 11763, 
11770, 11790, 11812, 11813, 11819, 
11826, 11834, 11861, 11865, 11869, 
11877, 11908, 11984, 11985, 11995, 
12019, 12042, 12053, 12121 

Books [See Also Communications Me- 
eine Communications Media] 


Borderline Mental Retardation [See 
Mental Retardation] 
Boredom [See Emotional States] 
Botany [See Biology, Disciplines] 
as [See Middle Class] 
owel Disorders [See Colon Disorders] 
Bradycardia [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ers, Heart Disorders] 


Вга i 1 
ЖЕТУ Instruction [See Also Curriculum] 
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Brain [See Also Amygdaloid Body, 
Brain Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Cere- 
bral Ventricles, Corpus Callosum, Hip- 
pocampus, Hypothalamus, Limbic Sys- 
tem, Mesencephalon, Motor Cortex, 
Nervous System, Occipital Lobe, Telen- 
cephalon, Temporal Lobe, Thalamus, 
Visual Cortex] 10359, 10666, 11283, 
11288, 11332 
Brain Ablation [See Brain Lesions] 
Brain Concussion [See Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 
Brain Damage [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Brain Lesions, Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Hypothalamus Le- 
sions, Nervous PST isorders] 11227, 
11410, 11437, 11456, 11465, 11473 
Brain Damaged [See Also Чой саре) 
11222, 11406, 11454, 11464, 11468, 483 
Brain Disorders [See Also Alcohol Intox- 
ication, Alcoholic Psychosis, Aphasia, 
Brain Damage, Brain Lesions, Brain 
Neoplasms, Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Accidents, 
Epilepsy, Epileptic Seizures, Hypothala- 
mus Lesions, Korsakoffs sychosis, 
Minimal Brain Disorders, Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Parkinsons Disease, Pre- 
senile Dementia, Senile Dementia, Toxic 
Psychoses] 11462, 11481, 11503, 11504, 
11506 
Brain Dysfunction [See Brain Disorders] 
Brain Injuries [See Brain Damage] 
Brain Lesions [See Also Brain Damage, 
Brain Disorders, Central Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders, Hypothalamus Lesions, 
Lesions, Nervous dom Disorders] 
, 10612, 10613, 
10616, 10618, 10619, 10620, 10621, 
ү у 10632, 10639, 
10640, 10642, 11438, 11454, 11461, 
11473, 11481, 11503, 11504, 11803 
Brain N [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Neoplasms, Nervous System Disorders] 
11405, 11796 - 
Brain Stem [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 11495 
Brain Stimulation [See Chemical Brain 
Stimulation, Electrical Brain Stimula- 
tion] 
Breast Neoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Breathing [See Respiration] 
Brief Psychotherapy See Also Psychoth- 
erapy] 11536, 11537, 11586, 11590, 11728 
Bri; Р See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 10239, 10243, 10244, 
10251, 10264, 10639 


Bromides [See Drugs] 
Re АЕ Family Members, 


Siblings] 11825 y 
Fen [See Religious Affiliation, 
Religious Beliefs] 

igars [See Birds, Vertebrates] 


Bufotenine [See Amines, Hallucinogenic 


Drugs] 

Burns 11833 

Bush Babies [See Lemurs) 

Business 11149, 12059 

Business Industrial Personnel [See 
Also Accountants, Blue Collar Workers, 
Clerical Personnel, Management Person- 
nel, Skilled Industrial Workers, Top 
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Level Managers, Unskilled Industrial 
Workers] 11149, 12055, 12109, 12110, 


12114 
Business Organizations [See Also Organ- 
izations] 11006 


Business Students [See Also Students] 
11888, 12008 

Businessmen [See Business And Indus- 
trial Personnel] 

Butterflies [See Insects] 

Butyrylperazine [See Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 


Drugs] 
Buying [See Consumer Behavior] 


Cadres [See Social eure 
Caffeine [See Also S Stimulating 
Drugs] 10595, 10661 
Apparatus [See АР aratus] 
Calcium [See Chemical Elements, Metal- 
lic Elements] 
Calcium [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, CNS Depressant Drugs, Hypnot- 
ic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Calcium Ions [See Chemical Elements, 
Metallic Elements] 
Calcium Metabolism Disorders [See Me- 
tabolism Disorders] 
Calculus [See Mathematics Education] 
California Psychological Inventory [See 
Also Personality Measures] 11189 
California Test Of Personality [See Also 
Personality Measures] 12017 
Cameras [ ДАРАГЫ] 
Campaigns (Political) [See Political Cam- 
aigns] 

[See Recreation] 
Canada 10872, 11319, 11343, 11370, 
11797, 11864, 11949 , 
Canaries [See Birds, Vertebrates} 
Cancers [See Neoplasms] 


Candidates (Political) [See Political Can- 
didates] 

Cannabis [See Also Marihuana] 10601, 
11392 


[See Political Economic Sys- 

tems] 

Carbachol 10607, 10685 

Carbohydrate Metabolism [See Metabol- 
ism. 

reall ydrate Metabolism Disorders [See 
Metabolism Disorders] 

Carbohydrates [See Sugars] 

Carbon [See Chemical Jements] 

Carbon Dioxide 10587, 10745 

Carbonic Anhydrase [See Enzymes] 
Carcinogens [See Drugs] 

Carcinomas [See Neoplasms] 

Cardiac Disorders [See Heart Disorders] 
Cardiac Rate [See Heart Rate] 
Cardiography [See Diagnosis, Medical 
Diagnosis} 

[See Disciplines] 
Cardiovascular rs [See Also Ath- 
erosclerosis, Cerebral Arteriosclerosis, 
Cerebrovascular Accidents, Cerebrovas- 
cular Disorders, Embolisms, Fibrillation 
(Heart), Heart Disorders, Hypertension] 
10550, 10558, 11434 
Cardiovascular System [See Arteries 


(Anatomy)] 

Career Aspirations [See Occupational 
Aspirations] 

Career Choice [See Occupational 
Choice] 


Goals [See Occupational Aspira- 


E Guidance [See Occupational 
Guidance] К 
- Career Preference [See Occupational 
- Preference] 
Careers [See Occupations] 
: Carotid Arteries [See Arteries (Anato- 
my) 


. Carotid Body [ore Nervous Sreten) 

- Carp [See Fishes, Goldfish, Vertebrates] 

.. Carphenazine [Sec руса Drugs, 

— Cholinergic Blocking Drugs, Neurolep- 
tic Drugs, Tranquili g Drugs] 

Re Cartoons (Human) [Sce итог] 

1 Case Report 10184, 10918, 11220, 11241, 

- 1251, 11279, 11285, 11291, 11297, 

- 11306, 11335, 11353, 11418, 11419, 


- 11421, 11424, 11432, 11450, 11465, 
- 1471, 11495, 11504, 11505, 11509, 
- 11529, 11541, 11561, 11564, 11571, 
- 11577, 11585, 11641, 11646, 11604, 
3 11698, 11712, 11723, 11725, 11730, 
11733, 11736, 11739, 11742, 11743, 
- 11764, 11765, 11806, 11824, 11825, 11909 


.. Caseworkers [See Social Workers] 

—. Caste System [See Social Structure] 

{ See Male Castration, Ovar- 
iectomy, Physical Treatment Methods, 
Surgery] 


Castration Anxiety [See Anxiet ] 

aan [se Metabolism] Y 

Catalepsy [See Also Symptoms] 10709 
[See Posttreatment Follow- 


- wp] 
3 Chtaplexy [See Musculoskeletal Disor- 
_ ders, Nervous System Disorders, Neuro- 
muscular Disorders 
ye Disorders] 
_ Catatonia [See Symptoms 
G ymptoms] 


a [See Psychosis, 
- Schizophrenia] 
Catecholamines ре Also Amines, Do- 
ч Sympa он T A inephrine, 
thomime 
Ж meni c Drugs] 10547, 10553, 
f 
tive 


[See Classification (Cogni- 


[Sce Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] 10547 
Cats [See ] 


Also Ма 
10522, 10525. М arse Vertebrates} 


10560, 10620, 
7, 1064S, 10647, 
, 10704, 10767, 10797 
Cattle (See Mozza ie Vertebrates] 
, 10658, 10823, 
n nd s 10/5, 11030, 
, , 9. 
12014, 12030 екв 
Nucleus (Sce Also Brai = 
tral Nervous буны Carebral Gore 
Nervous System, Telencephalon) 10645 
Cells (1 ) [See Cones (Eye), Lym- 
hocytes, Motor Neurons, Neurons, 
ods (Eye), Senso: Neurons] 
Central America 10865, 11385 
Central Nervous System [See Also Am- 
ygdaloid Body, Brain, Brain Stem, Cay- 
date Nucleus, Cerebral Cortex, Cerebral 
Ventricles, Corpus Callosum, Hi 
campus, HUDOUMMN, Limbic System, 
Mesencephalon, Motor Cortex, Nervous 
System, Occipital Lobe, Pyramidal 
tacts, Telencephalon, Temporal Lobe, 
Thalamus, Visual Cortex] 10505, 10700 
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Central Nervous System Disorders [See 
Also Alcoholic Psychosis, Aphasia, 
Brain Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain 
Lesions, Brain Neoplasms, Cerebrovas- 
cular Accidents, Epilepsy, Epileptic Sei- 
zures, Hypothalamus ions, Korsa- 
koffs ру оа „ Minimal Brain Disor- 
ders, Nervous System Disorders, Parkin- 
sons Disease, Presenile Dementia, Senile 
Dementia, Toxic Psychoses) 11442, 
11444, 11457, 11495 

Central Tendency Measures [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
CER ( itioning) [See Conditioned 
Emotional Responses] 

Cerebellum [See Brain, Central Nervous 


System, Nervous System] 
Cerebral Anoxia [See Cardiovascular 


Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Aqueduct [See Cerebral Ventri- 
cles] 
Cerebral Arteriosclerosis [See Also Car- 
diovascular Disorders, Cerebrovascular 
Disorders] 11467 
Cerebral Cortex [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Brain, Caudate Nucleus; ental 
Nervous System, Cerebral Ventricles, 
Corpus Callosum, Hip, mpus, Lim- 
bic System, Motor Cortex, Nervous 
System, Occipital Lobe, Telencephalon, 
орого Lobe, Visual Cortex] 10529, 
1 , 11397 
Cerebral Dominance [See Also Lateral 
Dominance] 10174, 10474, 10506, 10507, 
11423, 11454, 11802, 11808 
Cerebral Embolisms [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders, 
Embolisms] 

Hemorrhage [See Cardiovascu- 
nn reise Cerebrovascular Disor- 
ег] 
Cerebral Ischemia [See Cardiovascular 
Disorders, Cerebrovascular Disorders] 

Lesions [See Brain Lesions] 
Cerebral Palsy [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Neuromus- 
cular Disorders, Paralysis] 
Cerebral Thromboses [See Cardiovascu- 
e ү, Cerebrovascular Disor- 
lers) 
Cerebral Vascular Disorders 
brovascular Disorders] 
Cerebral Ventricles [See Also Brain, 
Central Nervous System, Cerebral Cor- 
ni Navon System, Telencephalon] 


Cerebrospinal Fluid 11388, 11440 
Cerebrovascular Accidents [See Also 
Brain Disorders, Cardiovascular Disor- 
Ces Central Nervous System Disorders, 

rovascular Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 10513, 11480 
Cerebrovascular Disorders [See Also 
Cardiovascular Disorders, Cerebral Ar- 
teriosclerosis, Cerebrovascular Acci- 
dents] 10684, 11496, 11605 
Cerebrum 


n пра Drugs [$ее Chlor- 
Certified Pubic Accountants [See Ac- 
) [See Also Probability, 


Chance (Fortune) 
Statistical Probability] 10135 
Organizational) [See Organiza- 


( 
EDEN [See Social Change] 
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Change 
Change] 
Character [See Personality] 
Character Development (See Personality 
Development] 
h er Disorders [See Personality 
Disorders] 

ler Formation [See Personality 
Development] 
Character Traits [See Personalit Traits] 
Charitable Behavior [See Also ав 
sonal Interaction, Social Behavior, So- 
cial Interaction] 10895, 11045 
Cheating [See Behavior Disorders, De- 


(Stimulus) [See Stimulus 


ception] 

Chemical Brain Stimulation 10605, 
10607, 10609, 10610, 10626, 10633, 
10638, 10685 


Chemical Elements [See Also Lithium, 
Metallic Elements, Oxygen, Potassium 
Tons, Sodium Ions] 10176 
Chemistry [See Biochemistry, Disci- 
plines, Neurochemistry] 

receptors [See Nervous System] 
Chemotherapy [See Drug Therapy] 
Chess [See Games] 
Cheyenne Indians [See American Indi- 
ans 
usec Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Chickens [See Also Birds, Vertebrates] 
10608, 10644 
Chicks [See Chickens] 
Child Abuse [See Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders] f 
Child Discipline [See Childrearing Prac- 
tices, Family Relations] 
Child Guidance Clinics [See Also Treat- 
ment Facilities] 11548, 11853 4 
Child Psychiatric Clinics [See Child 
Guidance Clinics] NL. 
Child Psychiatry [See Also Disciplines, 
Psychiatry] 11575 
Child Psychology [See Developmental 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 
Child Psychotherapy [See Also Pla 
Therapy, Ps расар 10821, 11567, 
11571, 157 , 11577, 11694, 11764 
Childbirth [See Birth] 
Childhood [See Children] 
Childhood Development [See Also Earl 
Childhood Development, Infant Devel- 
opment, Neonatal Development] 10821, 
10832, 10838, 10843, 10875, 10880, 
10899, 10907, 11289, 11355 
Childhood Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 
11289, 11477, 11745 
Childhood Play Development [See Also 
Psychosocial Development] 10857 — 
Childhood Psychosis [See Also Psychosis] 


‚ 11745 É 
11310, 11335, 11 nia [See Childhood 
Psychosis, Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 
Childrearing Attitudes 10980 " 
Childrearing Practices [See Also Family 
Relations] 10893, 10952, 11350 
Children [See Also Developmental Аве 
Groups, Infants, Neonates, Preschoo 
Age Children, School Age Children] 
10835, 10849, 10853, 10869, 10888, 
10891, 11208, 11219, 11233, 11354, 
11380, 11411, 11414, 11441, ua 
11448, 11477, 11623, 11660, 11678, 
11713, 11719, 11751, 11846, 11975 
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Childrens Recreational Games [See 
Games, Recreation] 

Chimpanzees [See Mammals, Primates 
(Nonhuman), Vertebrates] 

Chinchillas [See Also Mammals, Ro- 
dents, Vertebrates] 10725 

Chloral Hydrate [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Chloralose [See Hypnotic Drugs] 
Chlordiazepoxide [See Also Amines, 
Minor апаш SUES, 
Drugs] 10681, 11632, 11634, 1166 
Chloride Ions [See Chemical Elements] 
Chlorimipramine [See Amines] 
Chlorisondamine [See Amines] 
Chloroform [See Anesthetic Drugs] 
Chlorpromazine [See Also Amines, An- 
tipsychotic Drugs, CNS Depressant 


rugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Sedatives, 
Tranguilizing rugs] 10645, 10675, 
10676, 11620 


Chlorprothixene [See Amines, Antipsy- 
chotic Drugs, Minor Tranquilizers, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] 

Choice Behavior [See Also Cognitive 
Processes, Decision Making] 10163, 
10312, 10318, 10365, 11051 

Cholesterol [See Also Steroids] 10488, 
10947 

Choline [See Vitamins] 

Cholinergic Blocking Drugs [See Also 
Atropine, Benactyzine, Nicotine, SS 
lamine, Trihexyphenidyl] 10609, 10633, 
10649, 10695, 11595, 11613 

Cholinergic Drugs [See Also Physostig- 
mine] 10609 

Cholinergic Nerves [See Nervous System] 
Cholinesterase [See Enzymes] 

Шы те Inhibitors [See Physostig- 
mine 

Cholinomimetic Drugs [See Carbachol, 
Physostigmine] 

Chorazepate Dipotassium [See Tranqui- 
lizing Drugs) 

Chorea [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Choroid [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Choroid Plexus [See Cerebral Ventricles] 
Christianity [See Also Religious Affilia- 
lion, Religious Beliefs] 1093: 
Chromosome Disorders [See Downs Syn- 
drome, Genetic Disorders, Sex Chromo- 

some Disorders] 

Chronic Alcoholic Intoxication [See Alco- 
01 Intoxication, Brain Disorders 
Chronic Psychosis [See Also 
egtizophreni, Psychosis] 11338 
Chronic Schizophrenia [See Also Chronic 

Psychosis, Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 
11264, 11273, 11309, 11566, 11596, 
11618, 11675, 11717 

spam {See Also Fishes, Vertebrates] 


na Smoking [See Tobacco Smok- 


hronic 


Circadian Rhythms (Animal) [See Animal 
ircadian Rhythms] 
latory Disorders [See Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders] 
end [See Urban Environments] 
ivil Rights Movement [See Social 
ovements] 
р, 'оуапсе [See Also Extrasensory 
‘tception, Parapsychological Phenome- 
na, Parapsychology] 1017 


Class Attitudes Socioeconomic 
Class Attitudes] 

Classical Conc [See Also Condi- 
tioned Emotional nses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, itioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned кргн, Condi- 
tioning, Unconditioned Stimulus] 10358, 
10520, 10556, 10702, 10742, 10746, 
10842, 11704 

Classificat (Psychiatric Taxonomies) [See 
Psychodiagnostic T: logies] 
Classificat 'axono) [See 


Psychodiagnostic Typologi 
Clasifcat (Русота 


Psychodiagnosis| 

Classification ‘Cognitive Process) [See 
Also itive Processes} 10357, 10400, 
10426, 10435, 10436, 10440, 10452, 
10463, 10466, 10467, 10473, 10478, 


10870, 10883, 11979 

Classification Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Classification Systems [See Taxonomies] 
Classmates [See Students] 

Classroom Behavior po 
Also Behavior Modification) 11904, 
11909, 11915, 11916, 11921, 11927, 
11931, 11935, 11974, 11976, 11977, 11991 
Classroom Environment [See Also Envi- 
ronment, Social Environments] 11881, 


11963, 11970, 12026 

Classroom Instruction [See Teaching] 
Classroom Teachers [See Teachers] 
Claustrophobia [See Also Phobias] 11268 
Cleft Palate 117. 


Clerical Personnel [See Also Business 

And Industrial Personnel] 12101 

Сека Secretarial Skills [See Employee 
s 


Clerks [See Clerical Personnel] 
Client Centered Therapy [See Psychoth- 


ега| 
син Counselor Interaction [See Psy- 
RET uci Processes] 4 
Climate (Organizational) [See Organiza- 
tional Climate] 
Clinical Judgment (Med Diagnosis) [See 
ш Judgment (Not Diagnosis) 11175 
Clinical Judgment ре н) [Sec 
Psychodiagnosis 
Сі [See Also 
Clinical _ Psychol Grad Training, 
Clinical Psychology Internship, Commu- 
nity Mental H Training, Counselor 

lucation, маа sie ке 

ini iatric Trainin, 
Training, Psy. pA Mena 
Health Personnel, Psychologists] 111 
Clinical Dy [See о Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 11203, 11217 

Grad [See 


Clinical PER 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Gradu- 
ate Psychology Education] 111 4, 11184, 


11425 

Clinical Psychology I See Also 

Clinical Methods Training] 1 ta 

Clinicians 11456 m 

Clinics [See Child Guidance Clinics, 
hiatric Clinics, Treatment eyes 

Speech (Mechanical) [See Verbal 

Communication] 

Cliques [See Social Groups] _ 

Clonidine [See CNS Stimulating Drugs] 
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Closed Circuit Television [See Communi- 
cations Media, Mass Media, Telecom- 
munications Media, Television] 

а Ју 11025, 11034, 11041 


Cloze exi 11912 

Снн ( Organizations) [See Recre- 
ation| 

Cluster Analysis [See Factor Analysis, 
ener Analysis, Statistical Measure- 
ment) 

CNS (Nervous System) [See Central 
Nervous System] 

CNS Affectii [See Ampheta- 
mine, Bemegride, Caffeine, Chlorproma- 
zine, CNS Depressant Drugs, CNS 
Stimulating Dru Белош ietamine, 
Glutethimide, Haloperidol, Methamphe- 
tamine, Methylphenidate, Pentylenetet- 
razol, Scopolamine, Strychnine 


CNS Drugs [See Also Chlor- 
romazine, Glutethimide, Haloperidol, 
lamine] 10670 

[See Also 
Amphetamine, ide, Caffeine, 
Dextroamphetamine, ^ Methampheta- 
mine, Methylphenidate, Pentylenetetra- 
ке BIRD 10670, 10693, 10700, 
Coaches [See Teachers) 
Coalition Formation [See Social Process- 


es 
Cat [See Chemical Elements, Metallic 
Elements} 
Cocaine Ise Also Amines, Anesthetic 
Drugs) 10646 
Оти {See Statistical Analysis, 

Statistical Tests] 
Cockroaches [See Also Insects] 10745, 
10746, 10782 ( 
Codeine [See Analgesic Drugs, Hypnotic 
Cocke (Sce Col 

[See Col y e 
Coenzymes [See ple 
Cote (DN) See eine] 
Стаса! 10823, 10829, 11129, 

ve en , ] ] 
11367, 11483, 11 
Cognitive. [See Also Cogni- 
tive Style] 1 


ve 
Processes, Cognitive 


lectual Development, Language Devel- 
ment, tual Development] 
10828, 10852, 10853, 10859, 
10865, 10866, 10868, 10869, 10873, 
10874, 10876, 10878, 10879, 10901, 10910 
Discrimination [See Cognitive 
Processes) 
Dissonance 10351, 10487, 
10961, 10969, 11051, 11064, 11066 
Generalization 


Cognitive [See Also Cog- 
nitive Processes) 10855 


уе Mediation [See Also Ci 
Processes] 10405, 10422, 10810, 
Cede ж [See Also Absti 
во rac- 
tion, Anagram Problem Solving, Associ- 
ative Processes, Choice Behavior, Classi- 
fication (Cognitive Process), nitive 
Generalization, кор Mediation, 
Concept Formation, Connotations, Con- 
textual Associations, Decision Making, 
Group Problem Solving, Inductive De- 
ductive Reasoning, Inference, Logical 
Thinking, Problem Solving, Semantic 


itive 
0825, 


Group) [See Group Cohesion] 
Coitus (Animal) [See Animal Mating 
Коо [See Birth Control] 
, interruptus iri nitro! 
_ Cold Effects [See Also Environmental 
— Effects, Temperature Effects] 10750 
Colitis [See Colon Disorders, Gastroin- 
testinal Disorders] 
Р tion [See Cooperation] 
- Collective Behavior [се Interpersonal 
— Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 
_ teraction} 
= Academic Achievement [See Also 
| Academic Achievement, Achievement] 
11267, 11896, 11944, 11958, 11964, 11969 
t [See Dropouts] 
Environment [See Environment, 
Environments] 
Major [See Academic Specializa- 


tion] 

Students [See Also Dental Stu- 
dents, Graduate Students, Junior Col- 
lege Students, Medical Students, Stu- 
ssl 10516, 10963, 11028, 
uH A 


11862, 
11875, 
11883, 
11893, 11941, 11964, 11969, 
__ 12004, 12005, 12022, 12025, 12072 
H Teachers [See Also Teachers] 
С 10144, 11879, 11880, 11882, 11883, 
11885, MES 11308, 11893, 12002 
> 11, 11769, 11890, 11895, 
A ates, 12085 
astrointestinal System] 
Colon Disorders [See Also Ошко. 
nal Disorders] 11479 
Color [Sce Also Hue] 10300 
[See Eye Disorders] 
[See Vision, Visu- 
10288, 1029010990 
, , 10290, 10296, 
10300, 10304, 10305, 10573, 11506, 11913 
Color Vision [See Color Perception] 
med d Physical Treatment Me- 
urge: 
Coma [See gu Symptoms] 10513 
[See Business] 


Officers [See Also M; 
tary Personnel] 12047, 12118, 12128 


ү lalization, 
| Communes [Ser vironment, Kibbutz, 


Environments] 
See 
Terms} 11083, ous р Related 
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Communication (Professional) [See Sci- 
entific Communication] 
ition Systems 11111 
Communication Theory 11107 
Communications Media [See Also Books, 
Educational Television, Mass Media, 
Motion Pictures (Entertainment), Photo- 
phs, Printed Communications Media, 
elecommunications Media, Television, 
Television ^ Advertising, Videotapes] 
10963, 11113 
Communism [See Political Economic 


Syste: 

Canine [See Environment, Kib- 
butz, Social Environments] 

Community Attitudes 10711, 11752 
Community Colleges [See Colleges] 
Community Facilities [See Also Commu- 
nity Mental Health Centers, Suicide 
Prevention Centers] 11972 

Community Mental Health Centers [See 
Also Community Facilities, Treatment 
Facilities] 11752, 11753, 11755, 11761, 
11767, 11768, 11775, 11784, 11787 
Community Mental Health [See 
Also Clinical Methods Training, Mental 
Health Inservice Training] 111 
Community Psychiatry (бее Also Disci- 


үш Psychiatry] 11210, 11769 
E Psychology [See Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 
Community Services [See Also Commu- 
nity Welfare Services, Crisis Interven- 
tion Services, Hot Line Services] 11766, 
11770, 11788, 11817, 11975, 12071 
Community Welfare Services [See Also 
Community Services] 11751, 11785 
Companies [See Business Organizations] 
Comparative Psychology [See Also Disci- 
lines, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
0514, 10713, 10714, 10724, 10728, 
10742, 10774 
Compatibility At ны) [See Inter- 
nal Compatibility] 
tion (Defense Mechanism) [See 
uu Mechanisms] 
ition [See Also Social Behavior 
10385, 10839, 11544, 11970, 12022 : 
Complex (Electra) [See Electra Com lex] 
Missus (Oedipal) [See Oedipal Cont 
ех] 


iti See Cogniti 
omnim (Cognitive) [See gnitive 


Complexity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 

Complexity] 

= (Task) [See Task Complexi- 
[See Also Social Behavior] 


11066 
[See Also Listening 

Comprehension, Number Comprehen- 
sion, Reading Comprehension, Sentence 
Comprehension] 10871, 11462 

: Speech (See Verbal Com- 
munication] 

See Also Compulsive Ri 

etition] 11462. eae 
ге Orderliness [See Compul- 


[See Also Com- 


sions] 


Compulsive Repetition 
ulsions] 11419 
Computer Applications 


ix 


Computer Assisted Diagnosis [See Also 
Computer Applications, Diagnosi 
11232, 11262, 1Р9; 11361 e 
Computer Assisted Instruction [See Also 
Computer applications Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 12046 

er Programs [See Computer Soft- 
ware 

Computer Simulation [See Also Comput- 
er Дїй ышы Simulation] 10142, 
10524, 11333, 12113 

Computer Software 10111 

Computers [See Also Apparatus] 10372, 
11947 

Concept (Self) [See Self Conce tJ 
Concept Formation [See Also! Co nitive 
Processes] 10334, 10372, 10385, 10866, 


10870 
Concept Learning [Sce Also Reversal 
Shift Learning] 10349, 10355, 10360, 


10361, 10389, 10415, 10820, 10833, 
10879, 11979 
Concepts 11367 


Conceptual Imagery [See Imagery] 
Conceptualization [See Concept Forma- 
tion; 

вей Emotional Responses [See 
Also Classical Conditioning, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditionin , Emo- 
tional Responses, Operant Conditioning] 
10600 


Conditioned Reflex [See Conditioned 
Responses] E 
Conditioned Responses [See Also Classi- 
cal Conditioning, Conditioned Emotion- 
al Responses, Conditioned Suppression, 
Conditioning] 10622, 10683 y 
Conditioned Stimulus [See Also Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning] 10725, 
10740 


Conditioned Suppression [See Also Clas- 
sical Conditioning, Conditioned Re- 
sponses, Conditioning] 10761 

tioning [See Also Avoidance Con- 
ditioning, Classical Conditioning, Con- 
ditioned Emotional Responses, Condi- 
tioned Responses, Conditioned Stimu- 
lus, Conditioned Suppression, Operant 
Conditioning, Unconditioned Stimulus] 
10364 з 
Conditioning (Avoidance) [See Avoid- 
ance Conditioning] б 
Conditioning (Classical) [See Classical 


NE SLE 0) [See Operant 
Сое) ым) [See Verbal Learn- 


in, 
eu. (Eye) [See Also Eye (Anatomy), 
Nervous System, Neurons, Retina, A 
sory Neurons] 10246, 10517, 10543, 
10804 


Confabulation [See Behavior pee 
Deception, Thought Disturbances] — . 
nce Limit! Statistics) [See Statis- 


tical Analysis: , 
: | Of Information [See Priv- 
: rin 
Conia qum тЫ a ‘ Behavior, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, ial Interaction, Violence, War] 
10905, 10986, 10987, 12090 

н ( Per- 
Conformity (Personality) [See Also 
sonality Traits, Social Behavior] 10911, 
10970, 11036 
Congenital Disorders [See Cleft Palate] 


Congenitally Handicapped [See Also 

Handicapped] 11451 

Conjoint Therapy [See Also Psychothera- 
utic Counseling, Psychotherapy] 
1557, 11710 

Connotations [See Also Associative Proc- 

esses, Cognitive Processes] 11452 

Conscience [See Superego] 

Consciousness Disturbances [See Deliri- 

um, Hypnosis, Insomnia, Sleep Disor- 

ders, Suggestibility] 

Consciousness States [See Also Aware- 

ness, Wakefulness] 10337, 10359, 10567, 

10574, 10821 

Conservation (Concept) 10855, 10872 

Consistency (Measurement) [See Statisti- 

cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 

Consonants [See Also Language, Lin- 
uistics, Phonemes, Phonetics, Verbal 
'ommunication] 10205, 10847 

Constipation [See Colon Disorders, Gas- 

trointestinal Disorders] 

Construction (Test) [See Test Construc- 

tion] 

Consultation (Professional) [See Profes- 

sional Consultation] 

Consumer Attitudes 11070, 11074, 11094, 

11121, 12037, 12039, 12049, 12051, 12062 

Consumer Behavior 11072, 11155, 11360, 

12039, 12044, 12049, 12057 

Consumer Psychology [See Also Applied 

Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 

cial Sciences] 12041 

Consumer Research [See Also Consumer 

Surveys] 11120, 12041, 12062 

Consumer Surveys [See Also Consumer 

Research, Surveys] 11082 

Contact (Eye) [See Eye Contact] 

Content (Emotional) [See Emotional 

Content] 

Content Analysis (Test) [See Test Con- 

struction, Testing] 

Contextual Associations [See Also Asso- 

ciative Processes, Cognitive Processes] 

10319, 10457, 10471, 10479 

Contingency Management [See Also 

Behavior Modification, Token Economy 

Programs] 11730, 11921, 11922, 11930 

Continuous Reinforcement [See Rein- 

forcement Schedules] 

a [See Form And Shape Percep- 
ion 

Contraception [See Birth Control] 

Contraceptive Devices [See Birth Con- 

trol, Oral Contraceptives} 

ee M [See Birth Con- 
ој 

Contribution (Professional) [See Profes- 

sional Contribution] 

Control (Locus Of) [See Internal Exter- 

nal Locus Of Control] 

саи (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Con- 

Convergent Thinking [See Inductive De- 
uctive Reasoning] 

Conversation [See Interpersonal Com- 

Munication, Interpersonal Interaction, 
nguage, Social Behavior, Social Inter- 

action, Verbal Communication] 


ersion Hysteria [See Conversion 
Neurosis} 


Fenversion Neurosis [See Also Neurosis] 


Convulsions [See Also Nervous System 
Disorders, 
11515, 1166: 


Symptoms] 10675, 11491, 
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Cooperation [See Also Interpersonal 
Interaction, Кек] Behavior; Social In- 


асі 10839, 11008, 11065, 11927, 
(Motor) [See Motor Coor- 


ljustment] 11245 
C [See Chemical Elements, Metal- 
lic ents} 
(Animal) [See Animal Mati 
Behavior 4 d 
Cornea [See Also Eye (Anatomy)] 10564 
Disorders [See Cardiovascular 


[See Brain, Cen- 
Mesencephalon, 


Nervous System; 
Corporations [ 
tions] 

Callosum [See Also Brain, Cen- 


tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Nervous System, Telencephalon] 11796, 


11803 

Correctional Institutions [See Also Pris- 
ons] 11188, 11201, 11359, 11815 
Correlation (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Correlation] 


Cortex (Cerebral) [See Cerebral Cortex] 
Cortex (Motor) [See Motor ie 
Cortex (Visual) [See Visual Cortex, 
oo rer Mame е Де 

lectrical Activity, Electr 'siology, 
Evoked Potentials] 10528, 10045. 
Corticoids [See Corticosteroids] 
Corticosteroids [See Also Corticosterone, 
Hydrocortisone, Steroids] 11243 › 
Corticosterone [See Also Corticosteroids, 
Hormones, Steroids] 10554 


tral Nervous js 


Business. Organiza- 


mones, Steroids] 
Counsell [ee Also Related Terms) 
11190, TH 7, 11763, 11776, 11779, 
11782, 11786, 11789, 11997, 12000, 12025 
Counseling (Group) [See Group Counsel- 
inj 

2 See Also Ap- 


Mec Psychology [S 

plied Psyc! Pond ph Us lines, Psycholo- 
, Social Sciences] 11200, 11212, 

11783, 12023, 12035 

Counselor Client Interaction [See Psy- 


ic Processes, 
chotherapeutic a) А 


Training) 11200, 11773, 12004 
Menos Е пеня [See Counselor 
RUE RU [See Counselor 

teristics] 
Char le 11958, 12029, 12067 

Trainees 11214, 12004 
р Also School Counselors] 


11190, 1119; 
hibition Therapy] 
Countertransf 


[See Reciprocal In- 


See Also Psychoth- 


ference 
: 11567, ` 11576, 


erapeutic X Processes] 
11392, 11742, 11744 


x 


Countries 10931 

Courage [See Personality Traits) 

Courts [See Adjudication) LE : 
Di | Ani 

emm Eon if іта! 


Cousins ‘amily Members] 
CR (Conditioning) [See Conditioned 


] 
See Crustacea] 
Crafts [See Art] 

Nerves [See Acoustic Nerve, 
Nervous System, Optic Nerve, Peripher- 
al Nerves} 
Cranial Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System] 

[See Appetite] 

ре масса} 

Creative Writing [See Literature] 
See Also Personality Traits] 
10887, 11087, 11142, 11152, 11153, 
11881, 11922, 11951, 11967, 11980, 12097 
11098, 12108 


iani [See Hypothyroidism, Mental 
Retardation] 

Crime [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders, Homicide, Rape] 
10957, 10965, 11081, 11372 
Criminal Law 11384 

Tro 11081, 11270, 11378, 11817, 
Crippled итүе Handicapped] 
rt [Ste Iden пусты pped 
Som) (Reactions To) [Sce Stress Reac- 
tions] 


Criticism) 
Crocodilians [Sce Vertebrates) 
Cross Cultural Differences 
Sociocultural Factors] |! , 10872, 
10901, 1 10930, 10938, 10960, 
10965, 11026, 11757, 11949 

[See lation 
Personality Traits 
10800 


Cruelty 

Crustacea ү 
Cat [See Genetic 

Duorders, Mental Retardation, Syn- 


dromes) 
cs ЖЕЕ) [See Conditioned 


See Also 


Stimulus} 

Cues 10165, 10370, 10381, 10384, 10407, 
10409, 10426, 10436, 10455, 10463, 
10467, 10810, 10870, 11062, 11453, 
11914, 11945 

Cultural [See Sociocultural 
Factors 


Deprivation [See Also Sociocul- 
tural Factors} 12064, 12082 
Cultural Test Blas [See Also Test Con- 
struction, Testing] 10149, 11175, 12008 
Culturally Disadvantaged [See Cultural 

ivation] 

(Anthropological) [See Also Sub- 
culture (Anthropological)] 10924, 10938, 
11031 


Culture Change [See Sociocultural Fac- 
_ tors 


En. [See Muscle Relaxing Ор] 

- Curiosity [See Personality Traits) 
eed [See Also Jed Education, 
— Braille Instruction, Drug Education, 
Foreign Language Education, Language 
Arts Education, Mathematics Educa- 
tion, Music Education, Phonics, Read- 
ing Education, Sex Education, Spelling, 
Vocational Education] 11895, 11898, 
11970 

Curriculum Development 11978, 12020 

. Cursive Writing [See Also Handwriting, 
| Language, Verbal Communication, 
Written Language] 11978 

_ Cushings Syndrome [See Metabolism 
| Disorders, Syndromes] 

_ Cutaneous Sense [See Somesthetic Per- 
~ ception, Tactual Perception] 

-. Cybernetics 10138 


_ Cycles (Work Rest) [See Work Rest 
|. Cydes] 
_ Cycloheximide 10691 

Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Cynicism [See Personality Traits] 
Cysteine [See Amino Acids] 
Cytochrome Oxidase [See Enzymes] 


Daily Biological Rhythms (Animal) [See 

Animal Circadian Rhythms] 

Dance [See Recreation] 

Dance Therapy 11562, 11578 

Dark Adaptation [See Also Adaptation, 

Sensory Adaptation, Thresholds, Vision, 

Visual” Perception, Visual Thresholds} 

Dati (Se 1020 
Social) Social Datin; 

Daughters [See Famil Member! 

cendi 11740, 11741 

Deaf [See Also Aurall Handicapped, 

Handicapped] 10199, 11015, 11484 

Death And Dying 10513, 10675, 11029, 

11194, 11446, 11449, 11471, 11525 

ES Attitudes 10917, 11029, 11209, 


Death Rate 
Rites [ 


Decerebration [See Neurosur, A i- 
cal Treatment ane E эзы; 
Decision Making [See Also 
y pn Processes] 
10164, 10183, 10330, 10338, 
1 10382, 10384, 10396, 10406, 
10418, 10711, 10902, 11011, 
11268, 12047, 12057, 12058, 12125, 12128 
Physical Treatm T hod, See 
ent Ме { 
[ Deductive [See Inducer 
_ ductive Reasonin, 
Deer (See Mammals, Vertebrates) 
.. Defense ms [Sec Also Fantasy 
3 (Defense Mechanism), Projecti (De- 
Tae; Месһапізт)) 10487, 11245, 11333, 


оісе Be- 
10157, 
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Delayed Auditory Feedback [See Also 

Auditory Stimulation, Feedback, Per- 

ceptual Stimulation, Sensory Feedback] 

11077, 11424, 11427 

Delayed Development [See Developmen- 

tal Differences] 

Delayed Feedback [See Delayed Audito- 
Feedback, Feedback, Perceptual 

Stimulation] 

Delayed Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 

ment Schedules] 

Deletion (Chromosome) [See Genetic 

Disorders] 

Delinquency (Juvenile) [See Juvenile 

Delinquency] 

Delirium [See Also Symptoms] 11257 

Delirium Tremens [See Alcoholic Psy- 

chosis, Brain Disorders, Central Nerv- 

ous System Disorders, Hallucinosis, 

Nervous System Disorders, Psychosis, 

ашар 

Delta Rhythm 

Electrophysiolo, 

Delusions [See Thought Disturbances] 

Dementia (Presenile) [See Presenile De- 

mentia] 

Dementia (Senile) [See Senile Dementia] 

Dementia Praecox [See Schizophrenia] 

Democracy [See Also Political Economic 

Systems] 11126 

Democratic Party [See Political Parties] 


10975, 11003, 11028, 11042, 
11300, 11385, 11531, 11538, 11866 
Denatured Alcohol [See Alcohols] 
D [See Nervous System, Neu- 
топ$ 
Denial [See Defense Mechanisms] 
Dental Students [See Also College Stu- 
EUR gosse 

ni urgery [See sical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 7 
Dental Treatment [See Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] 
Dentistry [See Disciplines] 
"inr [See Also Medical Personnel] 
Deoxycorticosterone [See Corticoster- 
oids, Hormones, Steroids] 

Teaching Method [See 

Teaching, Teaching Methods] 
(Drug) [See Drug Depen- 


ncy (Personality) [See Also Per- 
sonality Traits] 11134, 11801, 11827 


See Also Sympt 
Das Г so Symptoms] 


D ion (Emotion) [See Also Emo- 
tional States, Neurotic ressive Reac- 
tion, Postpartum Depression, Psychotic 
Jepressive Reaction, Reactive Tes- 
ee 10689, 10706, 11018, 11249, 
11250, 11260, 11276, 11293, 
11310, 11311, 11317, 
11336, 11337, 
11489, 11602, 
11628, 11636, 11651, 

11657, 11658, 11662, 11663, 11664, 
11674, 11684, 11685, 11808, 11809 

sive Reaction (Neurotic) [See 
Neurotic Depressive Reaction] 
Deprivation [See Cultural Deprivation, 
Food Deprivation, есу Deprivation, 
Sleep Deprivation, Social Deprivation, 
Social Isolation, Water Deprivation] 


[See Electrical Activity, 


dency] 


xi 


Depth Perception [See Also рай 
Perception] 10249, 10250, 10257, Tox, 
10274, 10282 ` 


Peti Psychology [See Also Psychology) 


Desensitization (Systematic) [See Sys- 
tematic Desensitization Thera y] 
Design (Experimental) [See А. 
tal Design] 

Design (Man Machine Systems) [See 
Man Machine Systems Design] 
Desipramine [See Antidepressant Drugs] 
Desirability (Social) [See Social Desira- 
bility] 

Desires [See Motivation] 

Detection (Signal) [See Signal Detection 
(Perception)] 

Detention (Legal) [See Legal Detention] 
Developmental Age Groups [See Also 
Adolescents, Adults, Aged, Children, 
Infants, Middle Aged, Neonates, Pres- 
chool Age Children, School Age Child- 
ren, Young Adults] 10806 
Developmental Differences [See Also 
Age Linked Developmental Differences, 
Sex Linked Developmental Differences] 
10809 

Developmental Psychology [See Also 
Disciplines, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
10476 


Devices (Experimental) [See Apparatus] 
Dexamphetamine [See Dextroampheta- 
mine] - 
Dexedrine [See Dextroamphetamine] 
Dextroamphetamine [See Also Amines, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs, Sympathomi- 
metic Drugs] 10655, 10656, 10659, 
10660, 1066f, 10702 
Diabetes [See Metabolism Disorders] 
Diabetes Insipidus [See Metabolism Dis- 
orders] ; A 
Diabetes Mellitus [See Metabolism Dis- 
tee [See Also Bi Computer 
Di: is [See Also Biopsy, Com 
Assisted Diagnosis, Differential Diagno- 
sis, Electroencephalography, Electro- 
myography, DRAN ADU Gal- 
vanic skin Response, Medical Diagno- 
sis, Pneumoencephalography, Psycho- 
diagnosis, Psychodiagnostic Interview, 
Rheoencephalo; aphy: Urinalysis] 
11224, 11425, Thad , 11454, 11873 
Dialect [See Also Language, Verbal 
Communication] 11098, 1111 1 
Dialysis [See Hemodialysis, Physical 
Treatment Methods] a 
Diaphragms (Birth Control) [See Birt 
Control] 1 
Diarrhea [See Colon Disorders, Gas- 
з à вога 

trointestinal Disor: ев] Blood Pressure] 

[See Also Muscle Relaxin, 
Drugs, Tranquilizing Drugs] 10685, 
10695, 11509, 11634, 11662 

[See Brain, Central Nerv- 

ous System, E e Nervous 
System, Thalamus 
Differences (Cross Cultural) [See Cross 
рша Рі S ) [See Individual 
Dineen (Racial) [See Racial Differ- 
Differential [See Also Diagno- 
sis] 11233, 11269, 11274, 11342, 1147 
Differential Limen [See Thresholds] 


Differential Reinforcement [See Also 
Reinforcement] 10748 
Difficulty Level (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction, Testing] 10150, 12005 
Digestive System [ Gastrointestinal 
System, Liver, Mouth (Anatomy), 
'ongue] 
Digestive System Disorders [See Colon 
Disorders, Gastrointestinal Disorders, 
Gastrointestinal Ulcers] 
Digital Computers [See Computers] 
Digits (Mathematics) [See Numbers (Nu- 
merals)] 
Dihydroergotamine [See Also Adrenergic 
Blocking Drugs, Analgesic Drugs] 
11642, 11654 
Dilantin [See Diphenylhydantoin] 
Dilation (Pupil) [See Pupil Dilation] 
Diphenhydramine [See Amines, Antitre- 
mor Drugs] 
Di nylhydantoin [See Also Anticon- 
vulsive Drugs] 11603, 11665 
Diphenylhydantoin Sodium [See Diphe- 
ny lhydantoin] 
dor (Foreign Policy) [See Foreign 
Policy М 
Diptera [See Drosophila, Insects] 
Directed Discussion Method [See Teach- 
ing, Teaching Methods] 
Disadvantaged 10833, 10850, 10973, 
11816, 11972 
Disasters [See Natural Disasters] 
Disciplines [See Also Anthropology, 
Applied Psychology, Biochemistry, Biol- 
ogy, Child Psychiatry, Clinical Psycholo- 
E Community Psychiatry, Comparative 
Sychology, "Consumer Psychology, 
Counseling Psychology, Developmental 
Psychology, ‘Educational Psychology, 
Endocrinology, Epidemiology, Forensic 
Ente. , Industrial Psychology, Medi- 
cal Psychology, Military Psychology, 
Neuroanatomy, Neurobiology, Neuro- 
chemistry, Neurology, Neuropathology, 
Neurophysiology, Neuropsychiatry, 
Neuropsychology, Ophthalmology, Phy- 
Siological Psychology, Psychiatry, Psy- 
chology, School Psychology, Social Psy- 
chiatry, Social Psychology, Social Sci- 
ences, Sociology, Surgery, ‘Transcultural 
Psychiatry] 1016 
Díscovery Teaching Method [See Teach- 
DE Teaching Methods] 
mination [See Also Related Terms] 
10163, 10403, 10421, 10556 л 
нан (Group) [See Group Discus- 
lon 
Diseases [See Disorders] | 
Dishonesty [See Personality Traits] 
Dislike [See Aversion] 
[See Also Related Terms] 
10924, 11222, 11441, 11449, 11475, 
11559, 11804 
ment (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 2 
lays [See Animal Courtship Dis- 
Plays, Auditory Displays, Visual Dis- 


lays] 
ition [See Personality] 
mS Behavior [See Behavior Prob- 
8 


Dissociative Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
lative Patterns [See Amnesia] | 
Wee (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
ISsonance] 
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Distance Discrimination [See Distance 
Percepti 


оп 
Perception) 1020 о, 1040, (210 


12131 
Distortion {кшт [See Illusions 


Perception) 
Decii See 
пот 1048) ideas ^no Symptoms) 


Distress [See Emotional States] 

Distress Calls (Animal) [See Animal 
Distress Calls] 
Distributed 


Distrust [See Suspicion] 
Disturbed ) [See Emotional- 
y Disturbed] 

[See Physical Treatment Me- 
thods] 


Diuretics [Sce сїй Ч 
Diurnal Variations uman Biologi- 
cal Rhythms] 


Dd nit [Sce Cognitive Proc- 
icians] 


tarianism| 
n See Also Mammals, Venue 
10570, 10616, 10621 
Doll Play E Recreation 
Dolphins [See Mammals, Vertebrates} 
Dominance [See Also Related Terms] 
10173 


(Animal) [See Animal Domi- 


Dominance Н! 10770, 10773, 
10779, 10780, 10784, 1 Кы 
Domination (See Authoritarianism] 
Donors [See Charitable Behavior] 
Dopa [See Amino Acids] 

[See Also Amines, Catechola- 
mines, $ thomimetic Drugs] 10612, 
10659, 10664, 10665, 10677, 1 
Dorsal Roots [See Central Nervous 


System, Nervous System] 
Dosage (Dre ee Drug Dosa 
interaction [See Interper- 


sonal Communication, In In- 
teraction, Social Behavior, Social Inter. 
action] e 

Doubt [See Emotional States] 

Doves [See Birds, Vertebrates] Е 
Downs Syndrome [See Also Genetic 
Disorders, ME Retardation, Syn- 
dromes] 10557, x 
em [See Also Enlisted Mili 
Personnel, M Personnel]. 11530, 
12052, 12076, 12077, 12086, 12118 
Drama [See Also Theatre] 11158, 11161, 


12036 

Drawing [See Also Art] 10861, 11924 
Dream deri [See Also Psychoanaly- 
sis, Psychotherapeutic Techniques, Psy- 
chotherapy] 11132 

Dream 11238, 11291 

Dream Interpretation [Scc Dream Analy- 
sis] 


Dreaming [See Also Nightmares} 10552, 


10584, А сома) [See Alcohol Drink- 


ing Patterns] [See ol Drink: 
ie Bdarlr (Animal) [See Animal 
Drinking Behavior] 


Driver Education [See Curriculum] 
Drivers 11050 

Driving Behavior 10569 

Dropouts 12103 

De [See Also Insects] 10592, 
Drowsiness [Sce Onset) 

Drug Abuse [See Behavior Disor- 
ders, Addiction, Drug Usage, 
Heroin 10156, 10946, 10948, 
10951, 10963, 11269, 11284, 11362, 
11375, 11383, 11392, 11394, 11615, 
11668, 11680, 11768 


EE Effects, Usage, Hero- 
D iction, Side Effects Drop 11358, 
11365, 11378, 11627, 11 11673, 
11697, 11716 
Drug 


10745, 10983, П 
11609, 11672, 11676, 11734 
Drug Induced Hallucinations 


1 

[See Also Бүлү? 
3 1368, 11383, . 
116, 11627, 11631, 11635, 
11646, 11650, ore 11669, 11673, 
11 11686, 11 
DOE Sensi iy [See Drug Effects, Side 


Effects ( ! 
Drug 11629 
See Also 
3, 11509, 11512, 11523, 
11595, 1 
11600, 
11605, 
11610, 
11615, 
11623, 
11629, 
11637, 
11643, 
11649, 
11656, 


11651, 
11657, 


11648, 
11655, 


11658, 


11660, 11661, 11662, 11663, 


_ 10970, 


10982, 
11394, 11768 
Drug Withdrawal 10668 

Drug Withdrawal Effects 10701, 11620, 
11665 


Drugs [See Also Related Terms] 10603, 
. 10675, 10684, 10688 
Drunkenness [See Alcohol Intoxication] 


Dualism [See Also Philosophies} 11157 
Ducks [See Birds, Vertebrates] 

Duration (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Dura- 
tion] 

Dyads [See Social Groups] 

Dying [See Death And Dying] 


7 MM Patients [See Terminally Ill Pa- 


tients| 
Sms (Group) [See Group Dynam- 
ics 


[See Also Articulation Disor- 
ders, Speech Disorders, Stammering, 
Stuttering] 11505 
Dysautonomia [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 

Dyskinesia [See Nervous System Disor- 


ders, Symptoms 
: Dyslexia | See Also Learning Disabilities, 


Learning Disorders, Ri 
ties] 11402, 11426, 11494 
Dysmenorrhea [See Genital Disorders] 
Dysmorphophobia [See Phobias] 
р [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior, Sexual Function Disturbances] 
Dysphonia [See SEES Disorders] 

[See Asthma, Symptoms] 
Dysthymia [See Depression (Emotion)] 


ing Disabili- 


red (Anatomy) [See Vestibular Appara- 
s 


Early Childhood [See Preschool 
Children] [с аа 
Early Childhood Development [See Also 
Childhood Development] 10864, 10865. 
10876, 10885, 1089), 10898 T 
Early Experience [See Also Experiences 
Revenu 10553, 10715, 10721, 10729, 
10754, 10786, 10796, 10830 


Early Infantile Autism [See Autis 
Childhood Psychosis, Psychosis] te 
East German Democratic 
10139, 10835 
Eating [See Food Intake] 
Eating Patterns 11371 

See Dia, i 
Medica йари | ow 
Echolalia [See Speech Disorders] 
Echolocation 10637 


Ecological Factors [See Also Polluti 
10592, 11299. | elution) 


Ecology 10128, 10129, 11094 
Economically 


[See Disad- 
vantaged] 
i dest 10914, 11756 
S Shock Th [See Electroconvulsive 


x rcr " uem [See Electroconvulsive 


Therapy) 
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Educable Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Башкара, Mentally Retarded] 
11974, 11983 

Education [See Also Related Terms] 
10342, 10367, 10886, 11865, 11874, 
11877, 12046 

Education (Drug) [See Dene Education] 
Educational At i 0711 


Educational Aspirations 11864, 11866 
Educational Audiovisual Aids [See Com- 
munications Media, Teaching] 
Educational [See Also Par- 
ent Educational Background] 10149, 
10872, 10888, 11149, 11187, 11316, 
11962, 12063 

Educational Background (Parents) [See 
Parent Educational Background] 
Educational 11757, 11875, 
11996, 12003, 12010, 12013, 12020, 
12024, 12029, 12031, 12035, 12036 
Educational Field Trips [See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 


Educational Guidance [See Educational 


Counseling] 
Educational Incentives [See Incentives, 
Motivation] 
Educational Laboratories 11184 
Educational Measurement [See Also En- 
trance Examinations, Grading (Educa- 
tional) 11985, 11995, 12019, 12027, 
12082 
Educational Personnel [See College 
Teachers, Elementary School Teachers, 
High School Teachers, School Adminis- 
trators, School Counselors, School Psy- 
chologists, Special Education Teachers, 
Student Teachers, Teachers] 
Educational Process [See Education] 
Educational Program Evaluation [See 
Also Evaluation] 11196, 11895, 11993 
Educational Program Planni 10711, 
11875, 11910, 11988 x 
Educational [See Also Forei 
Seay 11791, 11864, 11868, 11872, 
11882, 11972, 11975, 12001, 12006 
Educational Psy: [See Psycholo- 
s School Psychologists] 
4 Psychology [See Also Ap- 
plied Psychology, Disciplines, Psycholo- 
Я лой Psychology, Social Sciences] 
Educational Television [See Also Com- 
munications Media, Mass Media, Tele- 
communications Media, Television] 
11101, 11113 


EEG (Electrophysiology) [See Electroen- 


halography] 
i (Employee) [See Employee 
Efficiency] 
Ego 10977, 11163, 11492, 11509, 11578, 
11748 
Egotism [See Personality Traits} 
тец [See Also Memory] 


Elavil [See Amitriptyline] 
ои (Political) [See Political Elec- 
lons] 
cat Abortion [See Induced Abor- 
ion! 
Elective Mutism [See Also Speech Disor- 
ders] 11730 ! ЕЕ 
Electra Complex 11251 
Electric Fishes [See Also Fishes, Verteb- 
rates] 10788 
E Activity [See Also Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 


Cortical Evoked Potentials, Electrophy- 
siology, Evoked Potentials, Somatosen- 
sory Evoked Potentials, Theta Rhythm, 
Visual Evoked Potentials] 10512, 10517, 
10522, 10525, 10526, 10563, 10588, 
10685, 10704, 11234, 11288, 11407 ; 
Electrical Brain Stimulation [See Also 
Electrical Stimulation, Electrophysiolo- 
] 10527, 10606, 10617, 10622, 10626, 
28, 10634, 10635, 10637, 10641, 10655 
Electrical Injuries 11471 
Electrical Properties (Skin) [See Skin 
Electrical Properties] 
Electrical Stimulation [See Also Electri- 
cal Brain Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 


Shock] 10195, 10213, 10608, 10609, 
10615 
Electro phy [See Diagnosis, 


Electrophysiol Medical Diagnosis] 
lectro} isiology, ica] пај i 
чы 25 [See Diagnosis 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
Electroconvulsive Shock [See Also Elec- 
trical Stimulation, Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy] 10614, 10636, 11683 
хе МА Shock Therapy [See 
Also Electroconvulsive Shock, Shock 
Therapy] 11808, 11809 х 
Electrodermal Response [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Electrodes [See Apparatus] 4 
Electroei у [See Also DE 
nosis, Electrophysiology, Medical Diag- 
T0320, 10221 


nosis] 10513, ‚ 10524, 10527, 
10531, 10535, 10605, 10666, 10672, 
10691, 10695, 11438, 11460, 11491, 
11515, 11960 Ў 
Electrolytes [See Potassium lons, Sodi- 
Electron ris [See Also Diagnosis 

ography [See Д 
Electro) tbs d: Medical Diagnosis] 
10516, 11656, 11696 i 
Electrony: y [See Diagnosis, 


stagmograph 
lectrophysiology, Medical Dia mosis} 
El gu ку [See Alio Alpha 
Rhythm, Auditory Evoked Potentials, 
Cortical Evoked ‘Potentials, Electrical 
Activity, Electrical Brain Ee 
Electroencephalography, lectro! E 
raphy, Flechroretinogra һу, Evoked Po- 
tentials, Galvanic Skin Response 
Rheoencephalography, Skin Hees 
Properties, Somatosensory Evoked f 
tentials, Theta Rhythm, isual ЕуоКе‹ 


ials] 10530, 10746 Í 
Potentials] 10: y [See Diagnosis, 


Electropleth: 1 
1 ; Medical Diagnosis]. 
Se been f 5 ES D Diagnosis, 
Electrophysiology, Medical Diagnosis] 
10515 z 
Electroshock Therapy [See Electrocon 
vulsive Shock Therapy] 
Elementary School "Students [See a 
Students] 10322, 11065, 11399, 11708, 
11906, 1190 


11912, 
904, , , 
Bites 11920, 11922, 11924, 
11949, 


11951, 11961, 
11977, 


11978, 11979, 

„ 11982, 12009, 12014, 12017, 

12018, 12030, 12031 

Elementary Teachers [See Also 

Teachers] 11937, 12017 
Schools 


ene 11999 
Elephants [Sce Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Embolisms [See Also Cardiovascular 
Disorders] 11498 7 
Embryo [See Prenatal Developmen! 


Emergency Services 11758, 11760 
Emetic Drugs [See Арото! hine] 

EMG (Electrophysiology) See Electro- 
myography] 

Emotional Adjustment [See Also CE 
Behavior, Identity Crisis] 10887, 11447, 
11497, 11566, 11801, 11980, 11991, 12098 
Emotional Content 10439 

Emotional Control [See Coping Behav- 

jor, Emotional Adjustment] 

Emotional Development 10827, 11363 
Emotional Disorders [See Mental Disor- 

ders] 

Emotional Immaturity [See Personality 

Traits] 

Emotional Inferiority 

Traits] 

Emotional Instability [See Also Personal- 

ity Traits] 11265 

Emotional Maladjustment [See Emotion- 

al Adjustment] 

Emotional Maturity 

Traits] 

Emotional Responses [See Also Condi- 

tioned Emotional Responses] 10391, 

10496, 10759, 11059, 11061, 11151, 
11424, 11488 

Emotional Security [See Personality 

Traits] 

Emotional Stability 

Traits] 

Emotional States [See Also Alienation, 

Depression (Emotion), Emotional Trau- 

ma, Fear, Loneliness, Neurotic Depres- 

sive Reaction, Panic, Psychotic Depres- 

sive Reaction, Reactive Depression] 
10555, 10566, 10589, 10652, 10930, 

11114, 11371, 11594, 11837 

Emotional Superiority [See Personality 

Traits} 

Emotional Trauma [See Also Emotional 

States] 11760 

Emotionality (Personality) [See 

Personality Traits] 10488, 11493 

Emotionally Disturbed [See Also Autistic 

Children, Handicapped] 11315, 11819, 

11977, 11984 

Emotions [See Also Related Terms] 
11374 

Empathy [See Also Personality Traits} 
11176, 11199, 11200, 11742, 11847 

Empirical Methods [See Also Observa- 

tion Methods] 10338 

Employability 12068 

Employee Absenteeism 12120 

Employee Attitudes [See Also Job Satis- 

faction] 12052, 12056, 12076, 12077, 
12081, 12094, 12100, 12108 

Employee Benefits [See Also Salaries] 
11192, 12094 

Employee Efficiency [See Also Job Per- 

formance] 11929 

Employee Health Insurance [See Em- 
loyee Benefits, Health Insurance] 
mployee Leave Benefits [See Employee 

Benefits] 

Employee Life Insurance [See Employee 
enefits] 

Employee. Motivation [See Also Motiva- 
үү 12094; 12096, 12097, 12101, 12104, 


[See Personality 


[See Personality 


[See Personality 


Also 


Emplo; 
Benef] Pension Plans [See Employee 


Employee Performance Aj [See 
ob Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 
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Employee Productivity [See Also Job 
Performance] 12094 
[See Personnel Se- 


Employee Skills 12101 
Employee Turnover 12069, 12107, 12122 
Employees [See Personnel] 
[See Occupations] 
Interviews [See Job Appli- 
cant Interviews] 
[See Personnel 
Recruitment] 
is [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Nervous 
System Disorders] 
Encephalography [See Diagnosis, Elec- 
troencephalography, Medical Diagnosis, 


Pneumoencephalography, Еһеоепсе- 
halography 

у (Air) [See Pneumoen- 
cephalography] 


yelitis [See Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 
orders] 
Encounter Group Therapy [See Also 
Group Pear Marathon Group 
Therapy, d 11705, 11706 
Encounter Groups [See Sensitivity Train- 


ing] 
t [See Social Behavior, 
Social Interaction] 
Endocrine Disorders [See Hyperth id- 
ism, Нуру Parathyroid. Dis- 
rem 


orders, enstrual Tension] 
Gland Secretion [See Adrenal 
Gland Secretion] 


Endocrine Gland Surgery [See Hypophy- 
sectomy, Male Castration, Ovariectomy, 
Physical Treatment Methods, Surgery) 
Endocrine Glands [See Adrenal Glands, 
Endocrine System, Glands] 
leoplasms [See Neoplasms] 
Endocrine Sexual Disorders 
Disorders, Premenstrual Tension] 
Endocrine System [See Also Adrenal 
Glands] 10696, 11287 
Endocrinology [See Also Disciplines] 
11287 


Engineering Psychology [See Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] : 

12050, 12084, 12097 

England 11766, 11841, 11949 

English Language [See Language] : 
Enhancement (Drugs) [See g Potenti- 
ation) 

i Personnel [See Also 
Draftees, Military Personnel) 10238, 
12089, 12098 У 
Enlistees [See Volunteer Military Per- 
sonnel] 

Enrollment (School) [See School Enroll- 
ment! 

ies Examinations [See Also Educa- 
tional Measurement] 12007, 12008 
Entrapment Games [See Games] _ 
Environment [See Also Animal Environ- 
ments, Classroom Environment, Home 
Environment, Kibbutz, Poverty Areas, 
Rural Environments, School Environ- 
ment, Social Environments, Urban Envi- 
ronments, Workin; Conditions) 10597, 
10837, 10846, 10862, 10936, 11263 
Environmental Adaptation [See Social 
Environments} 


Environmental Effects [See Also Atmos- 
pheric Conditions, Cold Effects, Gravi- 
tational Effects, Heat Effects, Noise 
Effects, Temperature Effects, Underwa- 
ter Effects,  Weightlessness] 10496, 
10578, 12133 
Environmental Stress [See Also Stress] 
10576 
Envy [See Jealousy] 
Enzymes [See Also Monoamine Oxidas- 
es, Transferases] 10553, 10657, 10679, 
10682, 11283, 11340, 11388 
Ependyma [See Cerebral Ventricles] 

ine [See Alcohols, Amines, CNS 
NUM Drugs Sympathomimetic 


ору 
11237, 11317, 
11485, 11766 

[See Also Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Epi- 
leptic Seizures, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 10620, 10695, 11220, 11233, 11247, 
11432, 11438, 11459, 11460, 11478, 
11485, 11489, 11500, 11603 
Epileptic Seizures [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 


See Also 


ACIE 
11319, 11343, 


1379, 


Epilepsy, Nervous System Disorders] 
11438, 11450, 11603 2 
Epinephrine [See Also Amines, Catecho- 


lamines, Hormones, Sympathomimetic 


Drugs] 11475 

Epistemology [See Philosophies] 
Equimax [See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 


ment] 
Equipment [See A] ratus] 
Erection (Penis) [ее Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
[See Human Factors Engi- 
neering) 2 
Ergot Derivatives [$ее. Dihydroergota- 
mine] 
Eroticism [See Also Psychosexual Behav- 
ior] 10500, 11193 
Error Analysis 10318, 11085 
10162, 10218, 10320, 
10356, 11954 
Fetalis (See Rh Incompat- 


10349, 


ibility] 
Escape [See Avoidance] 

Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Escape Behavior] 
Escape Conditioning [See Conditioning, 
Operant Conditioning] | 
Eserine [See Physostigmine] 
Eskimos [See Also Ethnic Groups] 
10967, 11137 
ESP 
Perception 

Н, 


) [See Extrasensory 


iion [See Cardiovas- 
rtension] 


cular Disorders, Hy| 
If Esteem] 


Esteem (Self) [See 
Esterases [See Enzymes] 
Estimation [See Also Time Estimation] 


Estimation (Time) [See Time Estimation] 
Estradiol (See Hormones, Sex Hor- 
mones] 

[See Hormones, Sex Hor- 
mones] 
Estrone [See Hormones, Sex Hormones] 
Ethanol [See Also Alcohols] 10650, 
10673, 10688, 10703 
Ether (Anesthetic) [See 
Drugs] 


Anesthetic 


. Ethics [See Also Personal Values, Profes- 
М sional Ethics, Social Values, Values] 
10130 
- Ethnic Groups [See Also American Indi- 
ans, Eskimoes, Mexican Americans] 
10929, 10933, 11019, 11034, 11583, 
11910, 11939 
Ethnic Identity [See Also Sociocultural 
Factors] 10933 
Ethnic Values [See Social Influences, 
Sociocultural Factors, Values] 
[See Race Attitudes] 
Ethnolin [See Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 
Ethology (Animal) [See Animal Etholo- 


] 
Piy Alcohol [See Ethanol] 
Etiology 11224, 11290, 11331, 11427, 
11441, 11485, 11493 


rere [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 10324 
I les Analgesic Drugs, Anesthet- 
ic 
Euphoria Sex Emotional States] 
60 
Evaluation [See Also Educational Pro- 
gram Evaluation, Mental Health Pro- 
gam Evaluation, Personnel Evaluation, 
elf Evaluation} 11814, 11879, 11880, 
Bu 11885, 11888, 11936, 12002 
valuation. (Educational Program) [See 
Educational Program Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Mental Health Program) 
[e Mental Health Program Evaluation] 
Ni (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Evaluation] 
Evaluation (Self) [See Self Evaluation] 
Evaluation t Effectiveness) 
Ea Treatment Effectiveness Evalua- 
ion 
Ev Potentials [See Also Auditory 
Evoked Potentials, Cortical Evoked Po- 
tentials, Electrical Activity, Electrophy- 
Siology, Somatosensory Evoked Poten- 
tials, Visual Evoked DERI 10704 
Evolution Of) [See Theory Of 


Evolution] 

Handicapped] ee 
Excretion [See Urination, 

Executives [See Top tea Managers] 
n [See Also Motor Processes] 


Exhalation [See Respirati 
Exhaustion [Ss Far] 

Also 
Behavior tmd HESS 
[See Psychothera; 
Also Philosophie 


[See Interracial 


Expectations 10172, 10299, 10340, 103 

10487, 10489, 10583, 10994, 11846 

11940, 12072, 12104 { 
[See Exper- 


Expectations (E; 

imenter Expectations] 

Experience (Practice) [See Practice] 
Experience Level (Job) [See Job Experi- 
ence Level] 

Experiences (Events) [See Also Early 
Experience] 10126, 11441, 11801 
Experiential Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
'hotherapy] 

;xperimental Apparatus [See Apparatus] 
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Experimental Design [See Also Followu| 
Studies, Hypothesis EUNT Lon Иша 
nal Studies] 10131, 10186, 10196, 10200, 
10279, 10314, 10744, 10749, 10755, 
10761, 11044, 11087, 11242, 11713, ps 
tal Instructions 10201, 10364, 
10491. 10394, 10466, 11026, 11398, 12065 
Experimental Laboratories 10133, 10338 
Experimental Methods 10116, 10806, 
10836, 10944, 11401 
Experimental Neurosis [See Neurosis) 
Experimental Psychologists [See Psychol- 
ogists] : 
БАШЫ Psychology [See Disci- 
lines, Psychology, Social Sciences] 
Experimental Psychosis [See Psychosis] 
Experimental Replication 10308, 10866, 
10884, 10965, 11783 
Experimentation [See Also Related 


Terms] 10124, 10132, 10155, 10329, 
10419, 10716, 10837, 10985, 10992, 
11093, 11173, 11186, 11194, 11215, 


11366, 11732, 11874, 11877, 11911, 11938 
Experimenter Bias 10119, 11425 
Experimenter Expectations 10825 
Experimenters 10134, 10372 
Expert Testimony [See Also Legal Proc- 
esses] 11195 
Exploratory Behavior [See Animal Ex- 
penon: Behavior] 

plosive Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Exposure Time (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Duration] 
ene (Facial) [See Facial Expres- 
sions) 
ene Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 
erapy] 
Extended Family [See Family Structure] 
External Rewards [See Also Reinforce- 
ment, Rewards] 10497 
Extinction 


( 10373, 10723, 
10724, 10736. ^ 1079). 10731, 10736, 
10741, 10749, 10753, 10756, 10757, 
10761, 10762 
Extracurricular Activities [See Fraternity 
Membership] 
Extramarital Intercourse [See Psychosex- 
ual Behavior] 
Ex [See Central 


Tracts 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Ex Perception [See Also Clair- 
Pise wan Uncnomens, 
cholo; ol К , 
БЕРИ РУ 0186, 10191 


Extrinsic Motivation [See Also Motiva- 

tion] 11038 

bera Rewards [See External Re- 
s 

Extroversion [See Iso 


[See А 
Traits] 11147, 11151, 11489 


Eye (Anatomy) [See Also Cones (Eye), 


Cornea, Retina, Rod: 
10800, i082.” ^ (Еуе)] 10975, 
[See Also Interpersonal 


Personality 


Eye Contact 
Communication, Interpersonal Interac- 
tion, Nonverbal Communication, Social 

havior, Social Interaction] 10822, 


Eye Disorders 

уе See Al: 

10246, 10518 ^ | OM тава 
Eye Movements 10245, 10246, 10255, 
10256, 10278, 10299, 10519, 10523, 
10534, 10557, 10560, 10844, 11411, 11474 
ek Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 


Eyelid Conditioning [See Condition 
Operant Conditioning] atc 


F Test [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Tests} 

Facial Expressions [See Also Nonverbal 
Communication] 11047, 11052, 11110 
Facial Nerve [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 

Facilitation (Social) [See Social Facilita- 
tion] 

Facism [See Political Economic Systems 
Factor Analysis [See Also Statistica 
Analysis, Statistical ^ Measurement! 
10153, 11102, 11103, 11145, 11221, 1203 
Factorial Validity [See Statistical Validi- 


ty] 
Factors (Sociocultural) [See Sociocultur- 
al Factors] 
Factory Environments 
Conditions] 
Fads And Fashions [See Clothing Fash- 
ions] 
Faith Healing 10932, 10939 
Faking [See Deception] 
Familiarity 10438, К RS 
Family Background [See Also Parent 
Educational обоза] 11028, 11139, 
11263, 11375, 1202 
Family Counseling [See Family Therapy] 
Family Life [See Family Reis nn - 
Family Members [See Also Adoptive 
Parents, Brothers, Fathers, Foster Par- 
ents, Heterozygotic Twins, Housewives, 
Monozygotic Twins, Mothers, Orphans, 
Parents, Schizophrenogenic Mothers, 
Siblings, Surrogate Parents (Humans), 
Twins, Unwed Mothers, Wives] 11281 _ 
Family Physicians [See General Practi- 
tioners, Medical Personnel, Physicians] 
Family Planning [See Birth Control, Oral 
Contraceptives, Tubal Ligation, Vasec- 
tomy] 
Family Planning Attitudes 11058 " 
Family Relations [See Also Childrearing 
Practices, Father Child Relations, Mari- 
tal Conflict, Marital Relations, Mother 
Child Relations, Parent Child Relations, 
Parental Attitudes, Parental Role] 10900, 
10946, 10980, 11275, 11695, 11762, 
11817, 11820 { 
Family Size [See Also Family Structure] 
11389 Я 
Family Socioeconomic Level ce rome 
Background, Socioeconomic Status) 
Family Structure [See Also Birth Order, 
Family Size, Parental Absence, Schizo- 
hrenogenic Family] 10979, 11564 i= 
Family Therapy [See Also Psychothera: 
utic Counseling, Vp iotherapy] 
8, 11762, 1 
659, 1169: " ances) [See 
Also Thought Disturbances: 
Fantasy Ak Mechanism) [See a 
Defense Mechanisms] 10502, 11742, 


[See Working 


11747 

Fatalism [See Philosophies] 

Father Жесе (Ser Family Structure, 
Father Child 4 ы [See Also Family 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 
10894, 10901, 11339 . 

Fathers [See Also Family Members, 
Parents] 11787 f 
Fatigue [See Also Symptoms] 116 


[See Also Emotional States, Panic] —- 


М. 10891, 11546, 11715 

Fecal Incontinence [See Colon Disorders, 
Gastrointestinal Disorders] 
Feeblemindedness [See Mental Retarda- 
tion’ j 

ак [See Also Delayed Auditory 
Feedback, Knowledge Of Results, Sen- 
sory Feedback, Visual Feedback] 10320, 


10399, 10420, 10531, 10539, 10541, 
10550, 10558, 11271, 11566, 11696, 
11700, 11719, 11723, 11729, 11827, 


11880, 11893, 11925, 11958, 12033, 12081 

Feeding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 

Feeding Behavior} 

Feelings [See Emotions] 

Felonies [See Crime] 

Female Animals 10694, 10771, 10779, 

10791 

Female Criminals [See Criminals} 

Female Delinquents [See Also Juvenile 

Delinquents] 11815 

Female Orgasm [See Psychosexual Be- 

havior] 

Females (Human) [See Human Females] 

Femininity [Sce Personality Traits] 

ea [See Sympathomimetic 
gs 

Fetishism [See Psychosexual Behavior] 

Fetus [See Prenatal Development] 

Fibrillation (Heart) [See Also Cardiovas- 

иг. Disorders, Heart Disorders] 10570, 

Fiction [See Literature] 

Field (Visual) [See Visual Field] 

Field Dependence 10307, 11920 

Fighting [See Aggressive Behavior] 

Figure Ground Discrimination [See Per- 

ceptual Discrimination] 

n т Strips [See Communications Medi- 


Filtered Noise [See Auditory Stimula- 
lion, Perceptual Stimulation] 
Filtered Speech [See Verbal Communi- 
lotor Skill Learning [See Perceptu- 
al Motor Learning] - 5 
Каре Tapping [Sec Also Motor Per- 
Me Motor Processes] 10323 
Fingers (Anatomy) 11286 
one [See Verbal Communica- 
Fishes [See Also Cichlids, Electric 
Vows Goldfish, Vertebrates] 10510, 
Fin 6, 10712, 10771, 10772, 10781 
‘ed Interval Reinforcement [See Also 
cinforcement, Reinforcement Sched- 
ules] 10655 
Fixed Ratio Reinforcement [See Rein- 
Lo Reinforcement Schedules} 
^ ied (Personality) [See Adaptabili- 
РА ersonality)] 
Flight Reflex [See Also Reflexes] 10690 
12 ре Simulation [See Also Simulation] 


"m Therapy [See Implosive Thera- 


nazine [See Also Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 
Foie 11597, 11630 
Folie Acid [See Amino Acids] 
Folk M Deux [See Psychosis] 
Е, oerte 11306 

ee Myths 

Folktales [Sce Myths] 


O 


А 
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Followup (Posttreatment) [See Posttreat- 


ment Followup] 
Е [See Also Experimental 
Design] 11213, 11542, 11791, 11845, 
11960, 11964, 12074 
Food Deprivation 10580, 10590, 10726, 
10738, 10791 
Food де 10590, 10602, 10627, 10655, 
Food Preferences [See Also Preferences] 
10590 
Football [See Recreation, Sj ] 
Forced Choice (Testing [See 
Also Testing Methods] 10198 
Foreign Language Education [See Also 
Curriculum] 11918, 11919, 11955 

11067, 


Foreign 

11905, 11951, 11952, 11953, 11954, 
11956, 11957, 12028 

Foreign Language Translation 11954 
Foreign Languages [See Also Language, 
Moss Communication] 10230, 11034, 
Foreign Organizations [See Organiza- 


tions] 


Foreign Policy Making 10976 

Foreign Study [See Also Educational 
Programs] 10949 

Forensic Psychiatry [See Also Disci- 
lines, Py 11270 

Forgetting 10476, 11398 

Form And Shape 10183, 
10250, 10252, 10257, 10260, 10265, 
10285, 10287, 10289, 10301, 10454, 
10478, 10816, 10819, 10840, 10858, 
11450, 11913 

Form Classes ) [See Also 


Adjectives, Grammar, Language, Lin- 
istics, Nouns, Verbal Communication} 


0448 

Form Perception [See Form And Shape 

Perception] : 

Foster Children [See paniy Members) 

Foster Parents [See Also Family Mem- 

bers, Parents) 10899, 11825 

Fowl [See Birds] 

Foxes [See Mammals, Vertebrates) 
(Schizophrenia) [See 

Thought Disturbances] 

Frankness [See Honesty] 

Fraternity Membership 11040 : 

Free Recall [See Also Recall {аллар 

Retention Measures] 10354, 10357, 

10368, 10379, 10393, 10405, 10426, 

10440, 10448, 10463, 10473, 10479, 


10823, 10829 
(Response) [See Response 


Frequency 
Frequency] 
Frequency ( 


juency] Уй 
Frequency [See Also Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Measurement] 
105 [cmm 10140, 11131, 11140, 
11162, 11735, 11750 

Psychoanalytic School [Sec 


Fresno ees 

isto! о! 

Ens {See Also Int nal Inter- 

action, Social Behavior, ial Interac- 

Dad Jm hosexual Behavior, 

Frigidity cl > 
isturbances] 


ual Function 
fos [See Also Vertebrates] 10588, 


10611 


Stimulus) [See Stimulus Fre- 


xvi 


Frontal Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Motor 
Cortex, Nervous vs iu halon] 
diss Devo est Vis Percept 
[See Also Intelligence Measures] 114: 
Fruit Fly [See hila) 
Frustration 10494, 10502, 10726, 10729, 
Fugue, Reaction [Sce Amn 

Amnesia, Мето! 
Disorders, Thought Disturbances) у 
Fulfillment [See Satisfaction] 
Functionalism [See History Of Psycholo- 


] 

| See Christianity, Reli- 
gious Affiliation, Religious Beliefs 
Galanthamine (See Amines] 

es Bladder [See Gastrointestinal Sys- 
tem) 

Galvanic Skin Response [See Also Di 
nosis, Electrophysiology, Medical 
nosis] 10358, 10364, 105 


‚ 11280, 11 
Taking, 


[See Also Recreation, Risk 
ial Behavior] 10164, 10382 
Games [See Also Simulation Games] 
10142, 11904 
Gamma С! 


lobulin [See Blood Proteins, 


Proteins} 
See Also Nervous System] 
Mx B Drugs [See Nicotine] 
lion [ icotine| 
[рш аек елу; Бе [See Also Co- 
lon Disorders, Gastrointestinal Ulcers] 
10667, 11487 


10708 


System [See Also Liver] 


Ulcers (See Also Gas- 
trointestinal Disorders] 10546, 10580, 
10600; ТАЗ, ЧТ, \ 
сае lollusca 
Geese [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
General Anesthetics [See 
Drugs] 


Anesthetic 


Units [See 
Psychiatric Hospitals 
General Paresis [See Nervous System 
Disorders, Neuromuscular Disorders, 
Paralysis} 

General [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Physicians] 11841 

(Cognitive) 


) [See Cogni- 
tive Generalization] 
(Response) [See Response 
Generalization} 
Generalization (Semantic) (See Semantic 
Generalization] 
Generalization (Stimulus) [See Stimulus 
Generalization} 
Generators ( ) [See Apparatus] 
Genetic [See Also Downs 
Syndrome, Phen lketonuria, Rh Incom- 
tibility, Sex Chromosome Disorders] 
1261, 11505 
Genetics [See Also Related Terms] 
10136, 10592, 10593, 10594, 10595, 
10596, 10597, 10598, 10658, 10668, 
10862, 10912, 10923, 10936, 11263, 11281 
Geniculate Bodies (Thalamus) [See 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Nervous 
System, Thalamus] 
Cenital [See Also Premenstru- 
al Tension, Sterility] 11219 
[See Mathematics Education] 
Gerbils [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates] 10728, 10770 


Geriatric Patients [See Also Patients] 
11547 


_ Geriatric Psychotherapy [Scc Psychother- 


Кы [Svo Disciplines] 
[Sec Bevclopmenal Psy- 
peer dd isciplines, Psychology, Social 


Gestalt Psychology [See History Of 
Сеш штру 
Gestalt [See Also Psychothera- 


111574 
Gestation Be Pregnancy) 


Gestures [See Also Nonverbal Commu- 
nication] 11994 
Ghettoes [Sce Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments, Urban Environments] 

La Tourette [See 


Nervous System Disorders, Neuromus- 
cular Disorders] 

Glands ss Also Adrenal Glands] 
10779, 10780 


Glaucoma ке Eye Disorders] 

Globulins (See Antibodies, Proteins] 
See Brain, Central 

Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 


ous System, Telencephalon 
еа 11282 n | 


Glucagon [See 
Glucose pos Sugars] 
[See Drug Usage] 

[See Amino Acids] 
Glutamine [See Amino Acids} 
Glutathione [See Enz me 
Glutethimide [Sce CNS Depressant 
DOR Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Glycine [See Amino Acids] 

Goals 10498, 10499 : 
Sce Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Gotta ee Ais Каро Bele 
ishes, Vertebrates) 
10686, 10692 | 


Hormones [See Also Hor- 
mones, Prolactin] 10676 l cg 
See Gonadotropic Hor- 
боа [See Endocrine S; 
locrine 
Gorillas 


See Mammals, 
human), Vertebrates} 


tem, Glands] 
imates (Non- 


Navy Personnel, Poli Personnel, Pris- 
ба Porter Public i 
Nurses, Volunteer Mili 
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Graduate ү эуеш Education [See 
Also Clinical Psycho logy Grad Training] 


11188, 11203 

Graduate Students [See Also College 
Students, Students] 11123 

Grammar [See Also Adjectives, Form 
Classes (Language), Language, Linguis- 
tics, Nouns, боа Sentence 
Structure, Syntax, Transformational 
Generative Grammar, Verbal Communi- 
cation] 10833, 10871, 11108, 11918 
Grammar Elementary 
Schools] 


Grand Mal [See Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Epilepsy, Nervous System Disorders} 
Grandparents See Fani Маре 
ts amily Members 
Graphology [See Handwriting] 
Ск [See Also Insects] 10783 
Gravitati Effects [See Also Envirpn- 
mental Effects, Weightlessness] 10179 
Great Britain 10982, 11445, 11755 
[See Personality Traits] 
Grief 10917, 11743 
Grimaces [See Facial Expressions, Non- 
verbal Communication] 
Perceptual Motor Lexan ise Also 
'егсерї otor ing] 1031 
Ground Transportation ise! Transporta- 
tion 
Group Cohesion [See Also Group Dy- 
Gu 11016 
Counseling 11722, 11774, 12034 
up Discussion [See Also Group Dy- 
namics, Interpersonal Communication, 
Inte nal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, ial Interaction] 10385, 10996, 
11005, 11017, 11344, 12084 
: [See Also Group Cohe- 
sion, Group Discussion, Group Partici- 
tion, Group Performance, Group Size, 
roup Structure, Intergrou; Dynamics] 
10839, 10916, 11005, 11009; 11011, 
11012, 11143, 11369, 11692, 11722, 12121 
( I [See Teaching, Teach- 
ing Methods 


i [See Also Group 
Dynamics, Interpersonal Interaction, 
Behavior, Social Interaction} 


d [See Also Grou 
Булаш. s interpersonal Interaction, 
avior, ial Int i 
10242, 10998, 11921, 12117 E e 


Solving [See Also Cogni- 
Problem Solving] 11007, 


[See Also Encoun- 
ter up Therapy, Marathon Group 
Therapy, cho! ^ Therapeutic 
лш] (121, 1152$, 11556, [іва 
11687, 11692, 11697, 11699, 11706, 
11709, 11714, 11718, 11727, 117 ‚ 11842 
4 Size Group Dynamics] 


mans oes [See 11019 Group DY- 
Очар Therapy [See Group Psychothera- 
оор» (Ethnic {See Ethnic Groups] 3 

eu" paren [See Organiza- 


live 
11010, 11012 


GSR (Electrophysiology) [See Galvanic 
Skin Response] 
Guanethidine [See Amines] 


Guidance (Educational) [See Educati 

Counseling) [ lucational 
е (Occupational) [See a 

tional Guidance} d Ош 

Guilt 10500, 10501 

Guinea Pigs [See Also Mammals, Ro- 

dents, Vertebrates] 10724, 10769 

Gun Control Laws [See Laws] 

a Perception [See Taste Percep- 

tion 

Gynecological Disorders [See Genital 

Disorders, Premenstrual Tension} 

Gynecologists [See Also Medical Person- 

nel, Physicians] 11193 

Gyrus Cinguli [See Brain, Central Nerv- 

Qus System, Cerebral Cortex, Limbic 

System, Nervous System, Telencephal- 

on] 


Habitat Selection [See Territoriality) 
Habits [See Tobacco Smokin; ] 
Habituation 10568, 10581, 10690, 10733, 
11280 
Hair 10195 
Halfway Houses [See Residential Care 
Institutions, Treatment Facilities) 
Hallucinations (See Also Auditory Hallu- 
cinations] 11257, ЗА Aum м 
Hallucinogenic Drugs [See Also ysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 10648, 11340 
Hallucinosis [See Also Korsakoffs Psy- 
chosis, Psychosis] 10648 

[See Also wur mirer 
Drugs, Sedatives, Tranquilizing Dru 
10645, 10662, 10683,4 11626, Hell, 
11670, 11682 
Hamsters [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates} 10591, 10632, 10779, 10780, 
10790 T 
Handedness [See Lateral Dominance] t 
Handicapped [See Also Aurally Handi- 
capped, Autistic Children, Blind, Brain 
Damaged, Congenitally Handicapped, 
Deaf, Educable Mentally Retarded, 
Emotionally Disturbed, Institutionalized 
Mentally Retarded, Mentally Retarded, 
Physically Handicapped, Severely Men- 
tally Retarded, Trainable Mentally Re- 
tarded, Visually Handicapped) f1810, 


11816, 12099 

(Attitudes Toward) [See 
Also Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward), 
гае! Handicaps (Attit Toward)] 
11 


Handwriting [See Also Cursive Writing, 
Langua zw егы! Communication, 


1 1103 = 
Written Language ШУ See `Нимдәїй- 


ing, Language, Verbal Communication, 


Titten uage) _ 
Hashish [See Cannabis] 
Hate [See Avmiion a den] 

sorde: 

REPE Us DO _ 
Self Mutilation] каше НЕА 
Headache [See Also Migraine Н. d 
mptoms] 11579 


pene! [See Curriculum, Drug 


i tion] А 
Education, Sex go ‘Handicapped, 


ку Handicapped] 


Measures [See Speech And 


Hearing Measures} 
learin| sures 
Heart orders [See Also Cardiovascu- 
lar Disorders, Fibrillation (Heart)] 11433 
Heart Rate 10547, 10550, 10558, 10569, 
10572, 10583, 10617, 10834, 11243, 
11433, 11674, 12092 
Heart Rate Affecting Drugs [See Caf- 
feine, Epinephrine} 

urgery [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Heartbeat [See Heart Rate] 
Heat Effects [See Also Environmental 
Effects, Temperature Effects] Е 

іс 


[ 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 11241 
Hedonism 10130 


Helicopters 12105 
Helium [See Chemical Elements] 


Hematologic Disorders [See Blood and 
Lymphatic Disorders] 
toma [See Symptoms] 
Hemianopia [See Eye Disorders) 
H omy ` [See Neurosurgery, 
Physical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
Hemodialysis [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods] 11801 
Hemoglobin [See Blood Proteins, Pig- 
ad que RE " 
оры ia [See and Lymphatic 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders] du 
H [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
ders, Symptoms] 
Hemp (Cannabis) [See Cannabis] 
md Disorders [See Genetic Disor- 
lers 
Heredity [See Genetics] 
ee [See Genital Disor- 
сг 
Heroin [e Analgesic Drugs, Opiates, 
tives) 
Heroin Addiction [See Also Behavior 
Disorders, Drug Abuse, Drug Addiction, 
Drug Dependene , Dru, fects, Dru; 
Usage, Side Effects (отъ) 1138 
11619, Өе 11669, 1 
xuality [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior] 1 1393 и 
Ygotic Twins (See Also Family 
Members, Siblings, Twins] 10595 
Heuristic Modeli [See Simulation; 
Hexobarbital [See Anesthetic E 
денле, Hypnotic Drugs, 
$) 
tion [See Animal Ethology) 
High School Students [See Ao Stu- 
I] 10399, 11864, 11866, 11936, 
п . 11959, 11960, 11962, 11976, 
2007, 12009, 1201 1, 12013, 12015, 12034 
5 Teachers [See Also Teach- 
ers] 11929 


м Education [See Clinical Psycholo- 
p Grad Training, Clinical Psychology 
tnteship, Graduate Psychology Educa- 
ion, Medical Education, Medical In- 
Trnthip, Medical Residency, Psychiatric 
Taining] 


y H; Accidents [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] ; 


Religi [See Religious Affiliation, 
pe gious Beliefs] y 
cal) [See Subculture (Anthropologi- 


Hippocampus [See Also Amygdaloid 
Сеге Brain, Central Nervous System, 
ebral Cortex, Limbic System, Nerv- 
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ous $ 


Te lon; 
10534, 10618, 10619, 11 і 
Hiring [See Personnel Selection] 


10527, 


Of Psychology [See Also Beha- 
viorism, Structuralism] 10112, 10114, 
10136, 10139, 10143, 10498 10586, 10914, 
11136, 11386 
Hoarding Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
Hoarding Behavior] H 


Ws Social Environments] 

Home Reared Mentally Retarded [See 

Handi |, Mentally Retarded) 

Home Communi- 
ices, 


Behavior Di 11347, 
11391, 11395 


Homographs (See Language, Li istics, 
Verbal Communication, Vocabu! 
Homonyms [See Lan, , Verbal 


Homosexuality | Bisexuality, 
Male Homosexuality, wp. Be- 
havior] 11063, 11365, 11 , 11393 
Honesty [Sce Also Personality Traits) 
Норі Indians [See American Indians] 
Hormones Se Also Corticosterone, 


Hydstcortsooe, Insulin Nove 


Horses (See Mammals, fme 


Hospital Admission, Psychiatric 
talization] 11251, 11843, 11858 
Patients. 


Hespitalized See Also Patients] 
1225, 11500, 


1 n 11607, 11639, 
11833, 11859 , 
Hospitals [See Also Psychiatric Hospi- 
Me end tal ки Institutions, Treat- 
ilities] 1 

Host er 11049, 11265, 11336, 
11376, 11489, 11492 

Hot Line Services [See Also Community 
Services, Crisis Intervention Services, 
Mental Health Programs) 11759, 11778 
Housewives 


m Also Family Members, 

ЖОН [oe Community Facilities] 
iunii 

Hosts Also Color] 10388 
Human 10540, 
10545, 11324 
Human r {See Psychosexual 
Behavior, Social Dating] 


xviii 


Human Development [See Also Related 
Terms] 10117, 10808, ж 
Human Factors I: Also 


See 
Working Conditions} 12127, 12129 
Human Females 10152, 10194, 10493, 
10500, 10566, 10885, 10898, 10943, 
10980, 11003, 11170, 
11206, 11218, 11339, 
11368, 11518, 11782, 11867, 12050 
Human 


10332, 
10444, 


10393, 10412, 10435, 104 
Ц 10486, 


0449, 10459, 10474, 10477, 
10876, 11453, 11484, 11809, 12048 
Males 11123 


[See Also Social Proc- 


11015, 
11050, 11055, 11065, 11144, 11148, 
11314, 1 11443, 11827, 11864, 
M MD Н, ПН, LAND ín] 
10124, 10125, 11635, 12015 

Humor Also 


[See Also Corticoster- 
oids, Hormones, Steroids] 10488, 10589, 


eren [see N | 
E ш 
11626, 11678, 11719, 11 


Hypermania [See Mania] 
Нурегоріа Eye Disorders 
= [Sec Parathyroid 


See Also tite Disor- 


L 
symptoms) 10625, 11 
Шуышу [See Psychosexual Be- 


See Also Cardiovascular 


Hyperthyroidism 

Hyperventilation [See S 

лиен“ тед зн Haboci- 
nations 


Hypnoanalysis [Sce Hypnotherapy) 


EN E MS uoc 


Ж 
il 
C 


y 


ux. ull 


fumes 10178, 10180, 10329, 10335, 
10515, 10541 
Hypnotherapists [See Mental Health 


Personnel] 


fi pnotberapy [See Also Psychotherapy] 
11521 


Н ic Drugs [See Also Apomorphine, 
Glutethimide, Meprobamate, Metha- 
1026 Pentobarbital, Phenobarbital] 
0693 


Hypnotic Susceptibility [See Personality 
Traits] 
Hypochondriasis [See Also Psychosomat- 
ic Disorders, Sym tomal 113 К ; 
Hypoglycemia’ [See Also Symptoms 
11311, 11435 
Hypoglycemic Agents [See Insulin] 
Hypogonadism [See Genital Disorders] 
Hypomania [See Also Mania] 11291 
Hypoparathyroidism [See Parathyroid 
Disorders] 
Hypophysectomy [See Also Physical 
‘Treatment Methods, Surgery] 1066: 
Жр [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
lers] 
Hypothalamo Hypophyseal System [See 
Brain, Central Nervous System, Endoc- 
rine System, Glands, уой, 
Nervous System] 
H; us [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
10514, 10607, 10610, 10617, 10626, 
10641, 10665, 10666, 10685, 10710 
Hypothalamus Lesions [See Also Brain 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain Le- 
sions, Central Nervous System Disor- 
ders, Lesions, Nervous System Disor- 
ders] 10624, 10625 
Hypothermia [See Symp iors] 
Н; Testing [See Also Experi- 
mental Design] 10349, 10363 
H; m 11482 
Hypotonia (Eye) [See Eye Disorders] 


сону [$ее Physical Treatment 
ethods, Surgery] 7 ee 


Hysteria 11233, 11236, 11328, 11331, 
31452 11736 


lysterical ia [See Conversion 
Neurosis, Neurosis} 
Hysterical Neurosis (Conversion) [See 
Conversion Neurosis] 


Hysterical Paralysis [See Conversion 
Neurosis, Neurosis 

P ity [See Also Person- 
ality Disorders] 10555, 11236, 11464 J 
Hysterical Vision Disturbances 


t ) See Con- 
version Neurosis, Neurosis] 


Idealism [See Also Personalit i 
Philosophies] 10953 enu 
Ideation itive Processes] 
Identical Twins Monozygotic Twins] 
Identification (Defense Mechanism) [See 
рефе күү 

Identity (Ethnic) [See Ethnic Identi 
Identity (Personal) [See Self Concept 
Identity Crisis [See Also Emotional 
Adjustment] 11158 
[See Mental Retardation] 
[See Handicapped, Men- 


bers} 
Illness (Physical) [See Disorders} 
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Illumination [See Also Perceptual Stimu- 
lation, коре Stimulation, Scotopic 
Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 10251, 
10263, 10264, 10286, 10290, 10303, 
10304, 10543, 10578, 10591, 10611, 10799 
Illusion (Autokinetic) [See Autokinetic 
Illusion] а Ro NS 
Illusions (Perception) so eri- 
mage, Perceptual Aftereffect] 10181, 
10219, 1 , 10249, 10250, 10253, 
10257, 10265, n i 1 
Image (Body) [See mage 

Image (Retinal) [See Retinal mage] 

Ii [See Also Abstraction] 10362, 
10379, 10393, 10394, 10416, 10422, 
10437, 10448, 10453, 10454, 10464, 
10465, 10474, 10498, 10825 

Imagination 10821, 11749 

Imbeciles [See Severely Mentally Re- 
tarded, Trainable Mentally Retarded] 
Imbecility [See Mental Retardation] 
Imipramine [See Also Amines, Antide- 
реса Drugs] 10680, 11625, 11648, 
1657, 11663, 11671 

Imitation (Learning) [See Also Social 
Learning] 10199, 10341, 10374, 10849, 
10860, 10882, 11408, 11708, 11994, 
12024 

Immigrants [See Immigration] 
ea [See Also Social Processes] 
113: 

Immunization [See Physical Treatment 


Methods} 
Imm [See Blood Proteins, 
Proteins] 
Imm Disorders [See Rh Incom- 


atibility] 
pues [See Disciplines] 
Implosive Therapy [See Also Behavior 
Modification, Behavior Therapy] 11726 
Impotence [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
Жор Sexual Function Disturbances] 
Imprinting [See Also Animal Ethology, 
Social Learning] 10742 

уепеѕѕ Personality Traits] 
Inadequate Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 
Incarceration [See Also Institutionaliza- 
tion, Legal Processes] 11381 
Incentives [See Also Monetary Incen- 
tives, Motivation] 10813, 10854 
Incest [See Also Psychosexual Behavior] 
10921, 11386 
Incidental Learning 10368, 10432, 11037 
Income Level [See Also Socioeconomic 
Status] 11035 


Incompatibility (Rh) [See Rh Incompati- 


1 
bility] 
сч [See Ар атана] 
'ersonality) Al 
Personality Traits] 11036, UA 5 
T (Political) [See Politi- 
cal Parties] 


India 10149, 10960, 11149, 11317 
(American) [See American Indi- 
Counseling [See Individual 


chotherapy] 
ferences 10568, 10809, 
11968, 12019 ; 


Individual Problem Solving [See Problem 


Solvin; 
Eala АШУ [See History Of 


Individual Psychotherapy [See Also Ps 


chotherapy] 11211, 11545, 11556, 115%. 
11698 7 id 


Individual Therapy [See Individual Psy- 
chotherapy] 

Individualíty [Sec Personality Traits} 
Individualized Instruction” [See Also 
Teaching, Teaching Methods] 11906 
Induced Abortion [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] 1177 
Inductive Deductive Reasoning [See Also 
Cognitive Processes, Inference, Think- 
їпр] 10859 

Industrial Accidents 12132 

Industrial Foremen [See Blue Collar 
Workers, Business And Industrial Per- 
sonnel] 

Industrial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel] 

Industrial Psychologists [See Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Ресторан 
Industrial Psychology [See Also Appli 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 12042, 12055 

Industrial Safety [See Occupational Safe- 
t 

M ыы [See Also Social Proc- 
esses] 10934, 10960, 10964, 11055, 11138, 
11216, 12082 

Industry [See Business] 

Infancy [See Infants] ? 
Infant Development [See Also Childhood 
Development, Neonatal Development] 
10837, 10867 

Infant Vocalization 10818, 10894 
Infantile Neurosis [See Childhood Neu- 
rosis) 

Infantile Psychosis [See Childhood Psy- 
poe Iso Child: Developmen: 
Infants [See Also Children, Deve! - 
tal Aj eed s, Neonates] 10589, 10822, 
10831, 10837, 10844, 10856, 10864, 
10867, 10894, 10897, 10901, 10904, 
10909, 11183, 11347, 11391, 11514 
Infectious Disorders [See Central Nerv- 
ous System Disorders} 

Infectious Meningitis [See Nervous Sys- 
tem Disorders) 

Inference tel Also Cognitive Processes, 
Inductive Deductive Rea Ц p 
ing] 10157, 10251, 10338, 10410, llr 
Inferior Colliculus [See Brain, Centr 
Nervous System, Mesencephalon, Nerv- 
ous System m 
Inferülity lee Genital Disorders, Sterili- 


ty] j 
infirma insipiens Language, 
EE Veb Coe 
Influences (Social) [See Social Influ- 
аата [See Also Related Terms) 
12048 


11947 
Information Processes (Human) [See 
е 

Соб уе Processes] (Automated) [See 
Automated Information Processing] nç 
Information Seeking 10381, 10406, 105? 
Information Storage (Human) [See 
man Information Storage] 


Inhalation [See Respiration] 

Inhibition (Proactive) [See Proactive 
Inhibition] 

Inhibition (Retroactive) [See Retroactive 
Inhibition] 

Initial Teaching Alphabet [See Language, 
Verbal Communication, Written Lan- 


wage] 

Pithon Rites [See Sociocultural Fac- 
tors] 

Шише [See Personality Traits} 
Injections [See Also Intraperitoneal In- 
jections] 11511 
і [See Burns, Electrical Injuries, 
Spinal Cord Injuries] 

Inmates (Prison) [See Prisoners] 

Inner City [See Urban Environments] 
Innovativeness [See сеш 

pd [See Mental Disorders, Psycho- 
8158] 

Insects [See Also Ants, Bees, Cockroach- 
es, Drosophila, Grasshoppers, Larvae, 
Moths] 10799 

Inservice Teacher Education [See Person- 
nel Training, Teacher Education] 
Inservice Training (Mental Health) [See 
Mental Health Inservice Training] 
pt [See Also Personality Traits] 

1 

Insight (Psychotherapeutic Process) [See 
Psychotherapeutic Processes] 
Insight Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Insomnia [See Also Sleep Disorders, 
Symptoms] 11254, 11610 
Instability (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Instability] 
Instinctive Behavior (Animal) [See Ani- 
mal Instinctive Behavior] 
Institutionalization [See Also Hospital 
Admission, Hospitalization, Incarcera- 
tion, Psychiatric Hospital Admission, 
Psychiatric Hospitalization] 11834 
Institutionalized Mentally [See 
aie Handicapped, Mentally Retarded] 


Institutions (Correctional) [See Correc- 
tional Institutions] 

Institutions ( Care) [See Resi- 
dential Care Institutions] 

Instruction [See Teaching] 

Instruction (Ci Assisted) [See 
Computer Assisted Instruction 
Instruction (Programed) [See amed 
Instruction] 

Instructional Media [See Reading Mate- 
rials, Teachin, 

Instructions (Experimental) [See Experi- 
mental Instructions] 
Instructors [See Teachers] 
Instrumental Conditioning [See Operant 


Conditioning] 

Instrumental Learning [See Operant 
Conditioning} 

Insulin [See Ао Hormones] 11311 

н Shock Therapy [See Shock Ther- 
ру 


Insurance [Sce Health Insurance] 

Intellectual Dev раю 
itive Development, Lan е 

nd 10850, 10875 ra T 
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11133, 11134, 11154, 11443, 
11834, 11942, 11946, 11980, 12027 
Intelligence Measures [See Also Frostig 
Development Test Vis P. t, Peabod' 
Picture Vocabulary Test, Raven Col 
oured Progressive Matrices, Ravens 
ive Matrices, Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale, Wechsler Intelli 
Scale Children] 10151, 10862, 10967, 
11175, 12014 
Intelligence Quotient 10850, 10860,10862, 
10923, 11943 
Intelligence Scales [See Intelligence 
Measures] 
Intensity (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Inten- 


11644, 


sity] 

аы 10432 

Interaction (Int: ) [See Interper- 
sonal Interaction| 

Ester (Social) [See Social Interac- 
tion 

I (Statistics) (See Fac- 


ability Measurement] 

Interiscipinary Treatment Approach 
11514, 11524, 11815 

Interest Inventories 11431, 11860, 12021 
Interest Patterns 10817, 10845 


Interest Scales [Sce Interest Inventories] 
Interest Surveys [See Interest Invento- 


ries 

pied a [See Occupational Interests} 
Interference (Learning) [See Also Proac- 
tive Inhibition, Retroactive Wants 


10209, 10379, 10383, 10401, 
10475, 


10443, 10445, 10455, 10460, 
10479, 10480, 10739 
[See Also Group 


Intergroup 

Dynamics] 10839 

Intermediate School Students [See Ele- 

mentary School Students, Students} 
Reinforcement 


[See Rein- 
forcement Schedules} 
Internal External Locus Of Control [Sce 
Also Personality Traits) 10903, 10968, 
10970, 11000, 11134, 11139 
Rewards 


Internal [See Reinforcement, 
Rewards} ; 
International Organizations [See Organi- 
zations] 


Internists [Sce Medical Personnel, Physi- 

ians 

Internship (Medical) [See Medical In- 

hi 

1 ір] Attraction [See Also Inter- 
al Interaction, Social Behavior, 

Кос! Interaction] 10997, 11000, 11002, 

11022, 11024, 11035, 11054, 11057, 


11059, 11315 PU 
Body Language, Eye Contact, Group 
Discussion, In | Interaction, 
Interviewing, Interviews, Job Applicant 
Interviews, Negotiation, Parent Child 
Communication, Psychodiagnostic In- 
terview, Social Behavior, Social Interac- 
ма 10995, 10997, n Ma or 
3, 11098, 11114, , 
in [See Also 


pepe Interaction, Social Behav- 
ндн) А ато Also Inter: 

nter- 
personal Interaction, Social Behavior, 


xx 


Social Interaction] 11019, 11036, 11040, 
11060, 11532, 12117 
Interpersonal Interaction [See Also As- 
sistance (Social Behavior) Charitable 
Behavior, Conflict, Cooperation, Eye 
Contact, Friendship, Group Discussion, 
Group Participation, Group Perform- 
ance, Interpersonal Attraction, Interper- 
Eu VASE on ab nal 
tibility, Interpersonal Influences, 
Interviewing Interviews, Job Applicant 
Interviews, Negotiation, Peer Relations, 
Psychodiagnostic Interview, Social Be- 
havior, Social Dating, Social Interaction, 


Violence, War) 10815, 10822, 10909, 
10986, 10987, 10988, 10990, 10991, 
10993, 10999, 11001, 11006, 11008, 
11009, 11014, 11016, 11052, 11066, 
11137, 11176, 11182, 11588, 11759, 
11828, 12043, 12090, 12103 

" Perception [See Social Per- 
ception] 
Interpretation (Ps; ) [See Psy- 
oanal 


chi tic Interpretation 
pvc Marriage 10596, 10956 
Interresponse Time [See Also Response 
Parameters, Time] 10323 

Interstimulus Interval [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters] 10188, 10189, 10214, 10215, 
10222, 10263, 10310, 10425, 10427, 
10520, 10556, 10606, 11227 
Intertrial Interval [Sce Also Stimulus 
duy ters] 10326, 10345, 10364, 10744, 
1 

Interval Reinforcement [See Fixed Inter- 
val Reinforcement] 

[See Also Interpersonal 
Communication, In | Interac- 
b Behavior, Social Interaction] 
11 
Interviews [See Also Interpersonal Com- 
peores) A K Interaction, 

Applicant Interviews, Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview, Social Behavior, Social 
Interaction] 10950, 11314 
Intestines [Sce Gastrointestinal System] 


Intimacy 11013 
Intoxication (Alcohol) [See Alcohol In- 


toxication] [See Injections} 
Injections njections| 
Injections [See Also In- 
jections] 10649 
Devices. Leaked Control] 
лт Injections injections] 
Intrinsic м Also vie 
recien Sec Defense Mecha ) 
fense Mechanisms) 
Introversion [Sce Also Personality Traits) 


11489, 11493 
Inventories [Sec Interest Inventories} 
Inventories (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Measures} 
Inventories (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures) 

(Preference) [Sce Preference 
Measures) 


Invertebrates [See Ants, Bees, Cock- 
roaches, Crustacea, Drosophila, Grassh- 


2 Insects, Larvae, Mollusca, 
oths] 


баг тис еу Deni ion 


(Emotion), Emotional States, Psychosis| 
Involutional Paranoid Psychosls ea 
Psychosis) 


Iproniazid [See Antidepressant Drugs, 
cima Oxidase Inhibitor) 

Tris (Eye) [See Eye (Anatom: а 
рое Сеш Elements, Metallic 
Elements] 
Irradiation [See Radiation] К 
Ischemia [See Cardiovascular Disorders] 
Islam [See Religious Affiliation, Reli- 

ious Beliefs] 

socarboxazid ^ [See ер аш 
Drugs, Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors] 
Isolation (Defense Mechanism) [See De- 
fense Mechanisms] 

Isolation (Social) [See Social Isolation] 
Isolation Effect 10544 
Isoproterenol [See Alcohols, Sympa- 
ше Drugs] | 

1зо; ee Enzymes 
Israel 10839, 11819 
Ttaly 11306 
Jtem Analysis (Statistical) [See Factor 
Analysis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical 
Measurement] 
ltem Analysis (Test) [See Also Test 
Construction, Testing] 10150 
Item Content (Test) [See Test Construc- 
tion, Testing] 


Jails [See Prisons] 

Jealousy 11464 

Jews [See Judaism] 

Job Analysis [See Also Personnel Man- 

agement] 12060, 12061, 12091 

Job Applicant Interviews [See Also Inter- 
тзопа1 Communication, Interpersonal 

Interaction, Interviews, Personnel Eval- 

uation, Personnel Management, Social 

Behavior, Social Interaction] 12063, 

12064 

Job Applicant Screening [See Also Per- 

sonnel Evaluation, Personnel Manage- 

ment] 11300, 12069 

Job Applicant Testing [See Job Appli- 

cant Screening] 

Job Corps [See Government Pro 

Job Descriptions [See Job Analysis 

Tob үрк [See Working Condi- 
ions 

Job Experience Level 11187, 11456, 

12098 pet 456, 

Si Mobility [See Occupational Mobili- 


ams] 


Job Performance {See Also Employee 


Efficiency, Employee Productivit: 
11045, 11689, 2088, 12090, 12092] 
12098, 12100, 12101, 12106, 12110, 


12111, 12115, 12116, 12119 
Job Performance Evaluation [See Job 
Performance, Personnel Evaluation] 
Job Requirements [See Job. Analysis] 

Job Satisfaction [See Also Employee 
Dudes пру НО 11181, 11185, 
g „ 12096, 12102, 

Duo 12116 ae 
Selection [See Occupational Choi 
Jobs [See Occupations] s ч 
Joint Disorders [See Musculoskeletal 

Disorders, Rheumatoid Arthritis] 
Чең а иаа] 11099 

lais Also Religious Affiliati 
Religious Beliefs] 109367 Hs 
J 10325, 10328, 10410, 10411, 


tend a [See Thought 
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Judo [See Recreation, Sports] 

Jumping [See Motor Performarice, Mo- 
tor Processes] 

Jung (Carl) 10135, 10935, 11749 

Jungian Psychology [See History Of 
Psychology] 

Junior Students [See Also Col- 
lege Students, Students] 11866 

Junior Colleges [See Colleges] 

Junior High School Si its [See Also 
Students] 11915, 11921, 11934, 11942, 
11943, 11947, 11950, 11959, 11993 

Junior High School Teachers [See Teach- 
ers] 

Jury [See Adjudication] 

Justice 10957, 11384 

Juvenile Court [See Adjudication] 
Juvenile Delinquency {See Also Antiso- 
cial Behavior, Behavior 
11364, 11369, 11382 
Juvenile Delinquents [See Also Female 
Delinquents, Male Delinquents] 11344, 
11372, 11381, 11390, 11569, 11823 


Disorders] 


[See Also Mammals, Verteb- 

rates] 10784 
Keypunch Operators [See Clerical Per- 
sonnel] 
Kibbutz [See Also Environment, Social 
Environments] 10839, 11819 
Kindergarten Students [See Also Stu- 
dents] 11907, 11914, 11923, 12033 
Kinesthetic Pe: [See Also Som- 
esthetic Perception] 10182, 10201, 10881 
Kittens [See Cats] 
Kleptomania [See Mania] 
Klinefelters Syndrome [See Genetic Dis- 
orders, Genital Disorders, Sex Chromo- 
some Disorders, Syndromes] 
Knowledge Of Results [See Also Feed- 
back] 10170 
Kolmogarov Smirnov Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Korsakoffs Psychosis [See Also Alcoholic 
Psychosis, Alcoholism, Behavior Disor- 
ders, Brain Disorders, Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Hallucinosis, Nervous 
System Disorders, Psychosis, Syn- 
dromes] 11453 
Korsakoffs Syndrome [See Korsakoffs 
Psychosis] 
Kuder Preference Record [See Also 
Preference Measures] 12093 
nd Š ue [See Statistical 

sis, Statistical Tests] 
Kasih [See Nutritional Deficien- 
cies 


L Dopa [See Levodopa] 

Labor (Childbirth) ТТЛ 

Labor t Relations [See Also 
гош Management] 12100, 12108, 
Labor Relations [See Labor Manage- 
ment Relations] 


ak E aens 
Laboratories ) [See Educa- 
tional Laboratories] 

mental pe ned ү apeti 
Blue Cola Were] ^d Idus) (See 


xxi 


Labyrinth (Anatomy) [See Vestibular 
Apparatus] 
Lactate Dehy. enase [See Enzyme 
Lactation 10/91 * | m 
Lag (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Language [See Also Adjectives, Bilingu- 
alism, Consonants, Cursive Writin, 
Dialect, Etymology, Foreign Languages, 
Form Classes (| nguage) Grammar, 
Handwriting, Language Development, 
Letters (Alphabet), Linguistics, Neolo- 
pm» Nouns, Numbers (Numerals), 

rthography, —Phonemes, Phonetics, 
Phrases, шуы рае Semantics, 
Sentence Structure, Sentences, Syllables, 
Synonyms, Syntax, Transformational 

enerative Grammar, Verbal Communi- 
cation, Vocabulary, Vowels, Words 
(Phonetic Units), “Written Language] 
11034, 11080, 11083, 11422, 12009 

Arts Education [See Also 

Curriculum, Phonics, Reading Educa- 
tion, Spelling] 11913 К 
Language Development [See Also Cogni- 
tive Development, Intellectual Devel lop- 
ment, Language, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 10842, 10851, 10856, 10869, 10882, 
11075, 11096, 11400, 11412 ; 
Language Laboratories [See Educational 
Laboratories] 
Larvae [See Also Insects] 10772 
Laser Irradiation [See Radiation] 
Latency (Response) [See Response La- 
tency] h 
Latent Learning [See Incidental Learn- 


ing] 
Lateral Dominance [See Also Cerebral 
Dominance] 10254, 10270, 10283, 10307, 
10334, 10460, 10506, 10507, 11402, 
11410, 11437, 11483, 11503, 11803, 11808 
Latin Squares Test [See Statistical Anal- 
sis, Statistical Tests] 314 

iw (Government) [See Criminal Law] 
Law Enforcement Personnel [See Also 
Police Personnel, Prison Personnel] 
11081 k 
Laws [See Also Drug Laws, Marihuana 
Laws, Marihuana Legalization] 10957 
Lead (Metal) [See Chemical Elements, 
Metallic Elemente] 5 
Lead Poisonin, s 
газаа [See Also Leadership St ip 
Social Behavior] 11061, 11143, 12116, 
12117, 12118 я 
Leadership Style [See Also Leadership, 
Social Behavior] 11126, 12107, 12110 " 
Learning [See Also Related Term: 
10367, 10383, 10415, 10421, 12065 d 
Learning ) [See Programe: 
Instruction 
Learning АШУ 10336, 10579, 12019 ‘a 
Learning Disabilities [See Also ni , 


Learning Disorders] 11400, d 
11410, 11950, 11975, 11978, 11984, 
11986, 11987, 11989, 11993 exis, 
Learning Disorders [See Also Dys T mi 
Learning Disabilities, Reading Disa' 

ties] 11414, Mead 10364, 10365, 10726 


Learning 10388, 
Theory 10109, 10320, 
10419, 10584, 10808, 11701, 11931 Ый} 
Lecture Method [See Teaching, Teac! 
ы [See Legal Processes] 

Detention [See Also Legal Process- 
es] 11821 


Legal Processes [See Also Adjudication, 
Adoption (Child), Expert estimony, 
Incarceration, Legal Detention, Proba- 
tion] 10984, 11344, 11364, 11513, 11525, 
11754, 11998 

Legalization (Marihuana) [See Marihua- 
na Legalization] 

Legislative Processes [See Legal Process- 
es 

x [See Also Mammals, Verteb- 
rates] 10778 

Lens (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy)] 
Lesbianism [See Homosexuality, Psycho- 
sexual Behavior] 

Lesions [See Also Brain Lesions, H: 
thalamus Lesions, Neural Lesions] 11455 
Lesson Plans [See Teaching, Teaching 
Methods] 

Letters (Alphabet) [See Also Language, 
Linguistics, Verbal Communication, 
Written Language] 10218, 10247, 10348, 
10353, 10371, 10408, 10841 

Leucine [See Also Amino Acids] 10568 
Leucocytes [See D 
Leukemias [See Blood and Lymphatic 
Disorders, Neoplasms] 

Leukotomy [See Psychosurgery] 
Levodopa 10660, 10662, 11311, 11604, 
11633, 11644, 11656, 11664, 11672 
Librium [See Chlordiazepoxide] 
Lidocaine [See Anesthetic Drugs] 

Life Experiences 10470, 10932, 11139 
Light [See Illumination] 

Liking [See Affection] 

Limbic System [See Also Amygdaloid 
Body, Brain, Central Nervous Limes 
mpus, Nerv- 


Cerebral Cortex, Hip; 
11798, 


ous System, Telencephalon] 
11799, 11800 

Limen [See Thresholds] 

Linear Regression [See Statistical Corre- 
lation] 

Linguistic Analysis [See Etymology] 
Linguistics [See Also Adjectives, Conso- 
nants, Etymology, Form Classes (Lan- 
pago), Grammar, Language, Letters 
Alphabet), Nouns, Опов Pho- 
nemes, Phonetics, Phrases, sycholin- 
uistics, Semantics, Sentence Structure, 
entences, Syllables, Syntax, Transfor- 
mational Generative Grammar, Verbal 
Communication, Vowels, Words (Pho- 
netic Units)] 10348, 11067, 11076, 11083, 
11102, 11115, 11132, 11952 

Lipid Metabolism [See Metabolism] 

Lipi Metabolism Disorders [See Meta- 
bolism Disorders] 

Lipoproteins [See Drugs] 

Lipreading 10199 

Liquor [See Alcoholic Beverages] 

Listening [See Auditory Perception] 

Listening Comprehension [See Also 

Comprehension] 10516, 11067, 11912, 


Literacy [See Language, Verbal Commu- 
nication, Written Language] 

Literature [See Also Autobiography, 
duos Prose] 10140, 10891, 11080, 
11106, 11109, 11253, 11903 

Literature Review 10112, 10241, 10341, 
10371, 10507, 10559, 10654, 10785, 
10849, 10927, 11226, 11236, 11248, 
11442, 11472, 11782, 11810, 12045 
Lithium [See Also Chemical Elements, 
Metallic Elements] 11674 
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Lithium Bromide [See CNS Depressant 
Drugs, Hypnotic Dus Sedatives] 
— Carbonate [See Antidepressant 


ES 
Liver [See Also Gastrointestinal System] 
10568, 11283 
Lizards [See Vertebrates] 
Lobotomy [See Psychosurgery] 
Local Anesthetics [See jm Drugs, 


Cocaine] 

Localization (Perceptual) [See Perceptual 
Localization] 

Localization (Sound) [See Auditory 
Localization] 

Locus Of Control [See Internal External 
Locus Of Control] 

Logic (Philosophy) [See Also Philoso- 
phies] 10344 
[See Also Cognitive 


Processes, Thinking] 10871, 1115, 
11116, 11118 
Logotherapy [See Psychotherapy] 
Lo [See Also Emotional States] 
11 

Term Memory [See Also Memo! 
10436, 10437, 10438, 10442, 10445, 
10450, 10477, 10661, 10733, 10814, 11482 
Longevity [See Aged, Physiological Ag- 


ing] 

Studies [See Also Experi- 
mental Design] 10119, 10131, 10817, 
10845, 11324, 11343, 11866, 11872, 11940 
Loudness [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation] 
Loudness Discrimination [See Auditory 
Discrimination, Auditory Perception, 
Loudness Perception] 
Loudness Perce; [See Also Auditory 
Perception] 10213, 10221, 10222, 10231 
Loudness Threshold [See Auditory 
Thresholds] 


] 

Love 11000, 11125, 11710 
Lower Class [See Also Social Structure, 
Socioeconomic Status] 10829, 10900, 
11785, 11932, 12033 
Lower Class Attitudes [See Also Socioe- 
conomic Class Attitudes] 10843 
Lower Income Level [See Income Level, 
Socioeconomic Status] 

[See Personality Traits] — 
LSD (Drug) [See Lysergic Acid Diethy- 
lamide] 

Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
ous System, Nervous System] 
Luminance [See Illumination] 
Luminance [See Brightness 
Perception, Visual Thresholds] 
Lying [See Deception] 
Lymphatic Disorders [See Blood and 
Lymphatic Disorders] 
L 11240, Hs [се Аһ 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide Iso 
Hallucinogenic Drugs, Psychedelic 
Drugs, Psychotomimetic Drugs, Seroto- 
nin Antagonists] 10657, 106 4, 11647, 
11677 


Magazines [See Communications Media, 
Mass Media, Printed Communications 


Media] S 
[See Also Thinking, 


Thought Disturbances] 10339, 11335 
i [See Chemical Elements, 


Metallic Elements] 


xxii 


ium lons [See Chemical Ele- 
ments, Metallic Elements] 
Major Tranquilizers [See Neuroleptic 


Drugs] 
Malad it (Emotional) [See Emo- 
tional Adjustment] 
Maladjustment (Social) [See Social Ad- 
Malaria 

[See Blood and Lymphatic 
Disorders} 
Male Animals 10680, 10780, 10790, 
10796 


Male Castration [See Also Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] 10603, 
Male Criminals [See Criminals] 

Male Delinquents [See Also Juvenile 
Delinquents] 11350, 11384, 11721 

Male Genital Disorders [See Genital 
Disorders] 

Male Genitalia [See Penis] 

Male Homosexuality [See Also Homo- 
шү рон Behavior] 11346, 
11585, 1168: 

Male Orgasm [See Psychosexual Behav- 
10г 

Males (Human) [See Human Males] 
Malignant Dag pegar [See Cerf 
Malingering [: Behavior Disorders, 
Deception] 

Malnutrition [See Nutritional Deficien- 
cies] 

Mammals [See Also Bats, Cats, Chinchil- 
las, Doph Gerbils, Guinea Pigs, Ham- 
sters, Kangaroos, Lemurs, Mice, Mon- 
keys, Primates (Nonhuman), Rabbits, 
Rats, Rodents, Vertebrates] 10715, 


Hypothalamus] 

Man Machine Systems 10142, 10388, 
10396, 12133 

Man Machine Systems Design 12051, 
12058, 12124 

Management [See Also Related Terms] 
12114 


Маз аем Decision Mating [30 Cog- 
nitive esses, Decision Making] 
Management Personnel BS Also Busi- 
ness And Industrial Personnel, То, 
Level Managers] 12055, 12095, 12107, 
12108, 12112, 12116 
t Planning 12040 
t Training [See Also Person- 
nel Training] 12070 
Managers Bee Management Personnel] 
Mania [See Also Hypomania) 11305, 
11328, 11600, 11601, 11629 
Manic ive Psychosis [See Also 
Psychosis] 11261, 11279, 11608 
Mann Whitney U Test [See Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests] 
Manpower [See Personnel] 
Mantis [See Insects] 
Manufacturing [See Business] 

Syrup Urine Disease [See Genetic 
Disorders, Metabolism Disorders] 
Marathon Group Therapy [See Also 
Encounter Group Therapy, Group Psy- 
chotherapy, Psychotherapy] 11705 
Marihuana [See Also Cannabis] 10643, 
10654, 10983, 11242 
Marihuana Laws [See Also Drug Laws, 
rae Marihuana Legalization] 10971, 
1 


Legalization [See Also Drug 


Marihuana 

Laws, Laws, Marihuana Laws] 10971 
"Marihuana Usage [See Also Drug Usage] 
10678, 10971, 10983, 11134, 11768, 


11776, 11967 


— Marijuana [See Marihuana] 


Marine Personnel [See Also Military 
Personnel] 12078 : 

Marital Adjustment [See Marital Rela- 
tions 

Marla Conflict [See Also Family Rela- 
tions, Marital Relations] 10900 

Marital Problems [See Marital Relations] 
Marital Relations [See Also Famil 
Relations, Marital Conflict] 10898, 
10906, 11380 

Marital Status 12063 

Marketing 11072, 11082, 12037, 12040 
Markov Chains [See Simulation] 
Marriage [See Interracial Marriage] 
Marriage Counseling 11781 

Marriage Rites [See Sociocultural Fac- 
tors] 

Marriage Therapy [See Marriage Coun- 
seling] 

Marsupials [See Kangaroos, Mammals, 
Vertebrates] 

Masculinity [See Personality Traits] 
Masking [See Also Auditory Masking, 
"Visual Masking] 10245, 10275, 10298, 
10308, 10348 

Masochistic Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Mass Hysteria [See Hysteria] 

Mass Media [See Also Communications 
Media, Educational Television, Televi- 
i Television Advertising] 11086, 


Massed Practice [See Learning Sched- 
ules, Practice] 
Mastectomy [See Amputation, Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
poenae [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior 
Materialism [See Philosophies} 
Maternal Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
ни! Behavior] 

aternal Behavior (Human) [See Moth 
Child Relations] E Cos ee 
Mathematical Modeling [See Also Simu- 
но 10233, 10387, 10758, 10981, 


Mathematical chology [See Disci- 

RED Psycholor qol Pel ай 

pen actis р ase ДШ, 
, Numbers (Num: 

10879, 11894, 11982, 12007.) 1046, 

Mathematics A ement [See Also 

ums Achievement, Achievement] 


Mathematics 
ulum] 11895 
Mat 


Mating Behavior] 
Matriarchy үзе Дыкан 

001 Enrollment] 
Maturation [See Human Develo; Б) 


Maze Learning 10392, 10593. 10619, 


10728, 10758 Í 
Maze Pathways [See А, t 
Mazes [See H es = 


McNemar Test [See Statistical Analysis, 


Statistical Tests] 


Mean [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 


leasurement] 


Voc TT 


Education [See Also Curric- 
ting Behavior (Animal) [See Animal 
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Meaning [See Also Word Meaning] 
11106 
Measurement [See Also Related Terms] 


10122, 10261, 10414, 11020, 11023, 
11029, 11100, 11413, 11423, 12059, 
12080, 12104 


Measures (Retention) [See Retention 
Measures] 
Mecamylamine E amines] А | 
Mechanoreceptors lervous System] 
Media (Communications) [See Commu- 
nications Media] 
Media (Mass) [See Mass Media] 
Median [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement] 
Mediation (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 
Mediation] 
Medical Diagnosis [See Also Biopsy, 
Diagnosis, Electroencephalography, 
Electromyography, Electroretinography, 
Galvanic Skin Response, Pneumoence- 
halography, eoencephalography, 
rinalysis] 11532 GESTOR 
Medical Education [See Also Psychiatric 
Training] 11167, 11207 
ical Internship 11207 
Medical Patients [See Also Patients] 
11231, 11792 
Medical Personnel [See Also Attendants 
(Institutions), Dentists, General Practi- 
tioners, Gynecologists, Nurses, Pediatri- 
cians, Physicians, коеш Aides, 
Psychiatric Hospital Staff, Psychiatric 
Nurses, Psychiatrists, Public Health 
Service Nurses, Surgeons] 11187 
Medical Psy: [See Also Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 11167, 11209 
Medical Residency 11171, 11185 
Medical Sciences [See Child Psychiatry, 
Community Psychiatry, Disciplines, En- 
docrinology, Epidemiology, Forensic 
Psychiatry, Neurology, Neuropathology, 
Neuropsychiatry, ntbalmaloey, е- 
diatrics, Psychiatry, Psychopathology, 
Social Psychiatry, Surgery, Transcultural 
Psychiatry] 
Medical Students [See Also College 
Students, Students] 10488, 10947, 10948, 
11189, 11202 
Medical Treatment (General) [See Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods] 
Medication [See Drug Therapy] 
Medics [See Medical Personnel, Para- 
rofessional Personnel, 
leditation 10934, 11792, 11920 
Medulla Oblongata [See Brain, Brain 
Stem, Central Nervous System, Nervous 


Systema] 
legalomania [See Mania, Thought Dis- 
turbances] 
Melancholia [See Depression (Emotion)] 
Melancholy [See Sadness] 
Melanin [See Pigments] 
Mane ke jormones} 

lemory [See зо Eidetic I егу, 
Long Term Memory, МЕЗЕ 
заолаг Short Term Memory, 
Word Meaning] 10209, 10247, 10268, 
10385, 10409, 10423, 10424, 
10434, 
10458, 
10472, 
10485, 
10745, 


10858, 10876, 10883, 11234, 11337, 
11504, 11721, 11809, 11954 X 
Memory Decay [See Also Mei 
10425, 10455, 10477, 10814 men 
Memory Disorders [See Also Amnesia, 
Thought Disturbances] 11430, 11473 
Memory Drums [See Apparatus] 
Memory Trace [See Also Memory} 
10477, 10739, 11234 
Menarche [See Menstrual Cycle] 
Menieres Disease [See Syndromes] 
Meninges [See Central Nervous System, 
Nervous System] 

Meningitis [See Central Nervous System 
Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 
Menstrual Cycle [See Also Ovulation) 
10566 

Menstrual Disorders [See Genital Disor- 
ders, Premenstrual Tension] 
Menstruation [See Menstrual Cycle] 
Mental Age 10860 

Mental Confusion [See Emotional States) 
Mental Deficiency [See Mental Retarda- 
tion 

Meal Disorders [See Also Related 


Terms] 10964, 11222, 11223, 11229, 
11237, 11245, 11246, 11253, 11270, 
11292, 11300, 11306, 11328, 11341, 
11347, 11352, 11522, 11524, 11527, 
11599, 11642, 11647, 11659, 11676, 
11804, 11805, 11852 

Mental Health 10678, 11235, 11284, 
11301, 11964 


Mental Health Centers (Community)[See 
Community Mental Health Centers} 
Mental Health Consultation [See Also 
Professional Consultation] 11201, 11210, 
11772, 11780, 11785, 11791 

Mental Health Inservice Training [See 
Also Clinical Methods лам Com- 
munity Mental Health Training| 11168, 
11176, 11210, 11212 

Mental Health Personnel [See Also 
Clinical Focholcgu Psychiatric 
Aides, Psychiatric Hospital Staff, Psy- 
chiatric Nurses, Psychiatrists, Psychoan- 
alysts, School Psychologists] 11166, 
11168, 11175, 11194, 11441 
Mental Health Evaluation [See 
Also Evaluation] 11767, 11775, 11785 — 
Mental Health Programs [See Also Crisis 
Intervention Services, Hot Line Sene 
Suicide Prevention Centers] ME 
11752, 11753, 11754, 11756, p 
11772, 11777, 11780, 11788, 11789, 11 ) 
Mental Health Training ( M 
[See Community Mental Health Trai 


ME а Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 
tals] f 
Mental Iliness [See Mental Disorders] 
Mental Illness (Attitudes Toward) Б 
Also ашар ed (Attitudes Томаг 
11056, 11302, 11304 
Mental дешы iae ony Downs 
29, 11397, 
К тыа R tardation (Аш T [See 
i d (Attitudes Towar 
Mena Retarded [See Also br 
Mentally Retarded, Handice pie pu 
tutionalized Mentally Retarded, 


i jen- 
ly Mentally Retarded, таш Пай. 
11626, 


tally Retarded] 11398, 
11408, 1409. 11412, 11415, 


11689, 11693, 11818, 11985, 11994 


Meperidine [See Amines, Analgesic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 
Mephenesin [See Alcohols, Muscle Re- 
laxing Drugs] 
Meprobamate [See Also Hypnotic 
Drugs, Muscle Relay Drugs, Tran- 
uilizing Drugs] 10681, 11624 
ercury (Metal) [See Chemical Ele- 
ments, Metallic Elements] 
Mescaline [See Hallucinogenic Drugs, 
Psychotomimetic Drugs] 
Mesencephalon [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
10588, 10628, 10634 
Mesoridazine [See Also Neuroleptic 
Drugs, Tranquilizing Drugs] 11620, 
116 
Messages 11004, 11043, 11114 
Metabolism [See Also Metabolites, Pro- 
tein Metabolism] 10697, 10699, 11294 
Metabolism Disorders [See Also Phe- 
nylketonuria] 11505 
Metabolites [See 
10555, 11657 
Metal Poisoning [See Lead Poisoning] 
Metallic Elements [See Also Chemical 
Elements, Lithium, Potassium Ions, So- 
dium Ions] 11322 
Metaphysics [See Philosophies] 
Methadone [See Also Analgesic Drugs] 
11619, 11622, 11631, 11653, 11680 
Methamphetamine [See Also Amines, 
CNS Stimulating Drugs, Sympathomi- 
metic Drugs] 10699 
Methanol [See Alcohols] 
Methaqualone [See Also Hypnotic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 10681, 10701 
Methedrine [See Methamphetamine] 
Methionine [See Amino Acids] 
Methodology [See Also Related Terms] 
10124, 10335, 11472, 12127 
Methohexital [See Anesthetic Drugs, 
Barbiturates] 
Methoxamine [See Alcohols, Amines, 
S р олш Drugs] 
lethylatropine [See Atropine] 
Methylphenidate [See Also Amines, An- 
tidepressant Drugs, CNS Stimulating 
Drugs] 11629 
Metrazole [See Pentylenetetrazol] 
Metronomes [See Apparatus] 
Mexican Americans [See Also Ethnic 
Groups] 11019, 11782, 12030 
Mexico 10828, 10924, 11761 
Mice [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 
Vertebrates] 10554, 10579, 10603, 10613, 
10647, 10661, 10668, 10675, 10688, 
10691, 10696, 10700, 10704, 10707, 
10708, 10709, 10775, 10787, 10794 
Microcephaly [See Brain Disorders, Cen- 
tral Nervous System Disorders, Men 
Retardation, Nervous System Disorders] 
Microscopes [See Apparatus] 
Micturition [See Urination] 
Middle Aged [See Also Adults, речор: 
mental Age Groups] 10913, 10946, 121 2 
Middle Class [See Also Social Structure, 
ioeconomic Status] 10829, 10833, 
10900, 12033 
Middle Class Attitudes [See Also Socioe- 
сопотіс Class Attitudes] 10843 
Middle Income Level [See Income Level, 
ioeconomic Status] 
iddle Level rs [See Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Management 
Personnel] 


Also Metabolism] 


Personnel, Arm 


Mineral 
tional Deficiencies} 
Minimal 


Minority 

Groups] 11030, 

Misbehavior [See Behavior 
Marriage 


Mistakes 

MMPI (Test) 

Personality Inven] 
Learning 


Moderately 
Trainable en daten 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Headache м Also Headache, 


Migraine 
Pain, Symptoms] 11 
Migration. (Human) [See Human Migra- 


tion] 


Behavior [See Animal Etholo- 
Mentally Retarded [See Educable 


Mentally Retarded] 
Milieu Therapy [See Therapeutic Com- 


munity] 
Militancy [See Social Behavior] 
Medical Personnel 


[See Medical 


Personnel, Military Personnel] 
Military Officers 
Officers] 


[See Commissioned 


Personnel [See Also Air Force 
Personnel, Commis- 


sioned Officers, ‚ Enlisted Mili- 

Personnel, Marine Personnel, Na! 
Personnel, Volunteer Milita: e 
10266, 11169, 11362, 11516, 11520, 
11526, 11686, 12038, 12043, 12045, 
12052, 12060, 12075, 12079, 12081, 
12092, 12131 


[See Also Applied 


Military КОЮНА, 
Psychology, DTE Psychology, So- 
cial Sciences] 121 


See Personnel 
Management, Personnel itment] 
[See Also Personnel 


Military 
Training] 12061, 12076, 12077, 12078, 


9, 12103, 12118 


12081, 
Deficiency Disorders [See Nutri- 


Brain Disorders [See Also Brain 


Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System 


Disorders] 
11436, 11490 


Minimal Brain Dysfunction [See Minimal 


Brain Disorders] 
Brain Damaged [See Brain 


Damaged, Handicapped] 

Minks [See Mammals, Rodents, Verteb- 
rates] 

Minn М! Inven [See 


ultiphasic 
Also Personality Measures) 10922, 


11262, 11300 


Minnesota Teacher Attitude I 
[See Also Attitude Measures] 11884 


Minor Trxuqullisem See 
xide, Tranquilizing Drugs] 10708, 
11593, 11599, 11600, 1106 11612 —— 


Also Chlordia- 


Groups. Also Social 
11782 

[See Personality Traits] 

бет] 

[$ее Interracial 

Marriage! 

s [See Behavior Problems] 
See Crime] 


rors] ee 
[See Minn Multiphasic 


10429, 10465 
(Occupational) [See Occupa- 


[See 


Mobility (О‹ 
tional Mobility] : A 
Mode [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Measurement} 
Modeling [See Simulation] 
Modeling 


(Learning)] 
Models 


Imitation 
10259, 
[See 


Behavior [See 
10192, 


Retarded 


10117, 10120, 
10327, 10414 
Mentally 


Mehave Indians American Indians] 
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Mollusca 10581 
Monetary Incentives [See Also Incen- 
tives, Motivation] 10499, 11916, 12096 
Monetary Rewards [See Also Reinforce- 
ment, Rewards] 11204, 12096 
Money 10961, 11045, 11766 

[See Downs Syndrome] 

[See Also Vigilance] 10171, 
10185, 10216, 10298, 1 

[See Also Mammals, Primates 

(Nonhuman), Vertebrates] 10512, 10514, 


10526, 10543, 10544, 10553, 10602, 

10640, 10646, 10647, 10663, 10732, 

10742, 10773, 10786, 10803 

"Errant Oxidase Inhibitors 11616, 
Oxidases [See Also En- 

туте] 10710 

Monocular У! See Also Vision, 


ision 
Visual Perce, nd 241, 10302, 10798 
[See Language, Verbal 
Communication] 
Monozygotic Twins (See Also Famil: 
Members, Siblings, Twins] 10595, 11 
Montessori Method 


[See Teaching, 
Teaching Methods] 
Moodiness [See Personality Traits] 
Moods [See Emotional States] 
Morality 10811, 10843 
Morals 10905, 10907, 11525, 11865 
Mores [See Values] 
Morons [See Educable Mentally Retard- 


ей 
Май [See Language, Linguistics, 
Phonetics, Verbal Communication 
[See Also Analgesic Bs. 
iates] 10669, 10675, 11 
( ) [See Grammar, 


Language, Linguistics, Verbal Commu- 
bm 

Mortality eem And Dying] 
Mortality 11181 
Mother Absence [See Family Structure, 
Parental Absence] Р 
Mother Child Relations [See Also Family 
Relations, Parent ild Relations] 
10822, 10892, 10894, 10895, 10897, 
10898, 10901, 10904, 11408, 11801, 11932 
Mothers [See Also Family Members, 


Parents, Schizophrenogenic Mothers, 
Unwed Mothers] 10980, 11250, 11448, 
11787 

Moths [See Also Insects] 10542 

Motion [See Also Autokinetic 
Illusion, Spatial Damen) 10237, 
10255, 10267, 10273, 10274, 10277, 


10284, 10298, 10798 
Motion Pictures [See Communications 
Media, Motion Pictures  (Entertain- 


ment)) 

Motion Pictures (Educational) [Sce Com- 
munications Media, Teaching] 
Motion Pictures (Entertainment) [See 
Also Communications Media] 11178 
Motivation [See Also Academic Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Achievement Motiva- 
tion, Affiliation Motivation, Animal 
Motivation, Employee Motivation, Ex- 
trinsic Motivation, Hunger, Incentives, 


Intrinsic Motivation, Monetary Incen- 
tives, Temptation, Thirst] 10490, 10492, 
10495, 10498, 10509, 10678, 10887, 


10914, 11124, 11153, 11508, 11591, 12050 
Motor Coordination [See Also Motor 
Processes] 10621, 11420 


Motor Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Telencephalon] 10621, 
10666 


1 

Motor Development [See Also Physical 
Development, ces Development] 
11451 

Motor Disorders [See Nervous System 
Disorders 


Motor End Plates [See Nervous System] 
Motor Evoked Potentials [See Somato- 
sensory Evoked Potentials} 

Motor Neurons [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem, Neurons] 10564 

Motor Performance [See Also Finger 
Tapping, Motor Processes] 10278, 10316, 
10317, 10321. 10322, 10323, 10766, 
11244, 11410, 11451, 11476, 11708 
Motor Processes [See Also Exercise, 
Finger Tapping, Motor Coordination, 
Motor Performance, Motor Skills] 
10267, 10313, 10320, 10455, 10506, 
10521, 10591, 10659, 10669, 10674, 10704 
Motor Skill 


[See Perceptual 
Motor Learnin we 


sd Skills ie Also Motor Processes] 
Motor нум 11435 
Mourning rie! 
Mouth (Anatomy) idiss 
Perception [See Motion Per- 


Movements (Eye) [See Eye Movem 
N уе У ents} 


[See Social Move- 
ment 
Movies [See Motion Pictures (Entertain- 


ment) 
[See Bilingualism, Lan- 
‘erbal peels 
Births [See Family Members, 
terozygotic Twins, lonozygotic 
Twins, Sil Twins] 
(Testing Method) [See 
vule Methods] 12011, 12028, 


Multiple Sclerosis (See Also Nervous 


m Disorders, Sclerosis (Nervous 
m 


11447 
Therapists (See Conjoint Thera- 


Handicapped [See Handi- 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Musical Ability 10818, 11946 

Musical Instruments [See Music] 

Mutilation (Self) [See Self Mutilation] 

Mutism [See Elective Mutism, Speech 

Disorders] 

Mutual Storytelling Technique [See Psy- 

chotherapeutic Techniques] 

Myasthenia [See Asthenia, Symptoms] 

Myasthenia Gravis [See Musculoskeletal 

Disorders, Nervous System Disorders, 

Neuromuscular Disorders] 

Mydriatic Drugs [See Atropine, Cocaine, 

Scopolamine] 

Myelin Sheath [See Nerve Tissues, Nerv- 

ous System] 

Myelitis [See Central Nervous System 

Disorders, Nervous System Disorders] 

Myocardial Infarctions [See Cardiovas- 

cular Disorders, Heart Disorders] 

Меш [See Musculoskeletal Disor- 
lers] 

Myopia [See Eye Disorders] 

— [See Musculoskeletal Disor- 

ders] 

токсон [See Also Philosophies] 10934, 

Mythology [See Literature] 

Myths 10919 

Myxedema [See Hypothyroidism] 


NAch [See Achievement Motivation] 

Nall Biting [Б Dugo Disorders] 
lalorphine [See Narcotic Antagonists 

NEC ESI = 
larcissistic Personality [See Also Per- 

sonality Disorders] m^ 

Narcoanalysis [See Drug Therapy, Sleep 

Treatment] 

Narcoanalytic Drugs [See Drugs] 

Narcolepsy [See Sleep Disorders] 

Narcotic Antagonists 10675 

Narcotic Drugs [See ophing, Atro- 


е Methadone, Morphine} 
ational Guardsmen ‘Bee Military Per- 


sonnel, Volunteer Military Personnel, 
Volunteer Personnel 

Nationalism [See Political Attitudes] 
Natural Disasters 10496 

Natural Sleep [See Sleep] 

Nausea [See Symptoms, 

Navaho Indians [See American Indians] 
Navy Personnel [See Also Military Per- 
sonnel] 10211 

Need Achievement [See Achievement 
Motivation] 

Need For Affiliation [See Affiliation 
Motivation] 

Need Satisfaction [See Satisfaction] 


Needs 10914, 11033 
Negative Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation} | ^ 
[See Also Rein- 
reg 137 
ler [See Also Transfe: 
(Learning)] 11499 А Ер 
Negativism [See Personality Traits] 
on [See Also ` Interpersonal 
Communication, In! mal Interac- 
tion, Social Behavior, Soci: Interaction] 


12113 
10224, 10272, 10658, 10823, 
созш 10890, 10922, 10923, 10936, 
11015, 11069, 11112, 11641, 11782, 
11921, 11932, 12008, 12014, 12030 
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Neighborhoods [See Environmei i 
Environments] к 
Уусун [See Pentobarbital] 

logisms [See Also Langua; е, Verl 
Communication, Vocabulary] Tii i 
Neonatal Autosome Disorders [See 
Downs Syndrome, Genetic Disorders] 
Neonatal Chromosome Disorders [See 
Downs Syndrome, Genetic Disorders} 
Neonatal Development [See Also Child- 
hood Development, Infant Develop- 
ment] 10589, 10694, 10904 
Neonatal Disorders [See Cleft Palate, 
Downs Syndrome, Phenylketonuria] 
Neonatal Genetic Disorders [See Downs 
Syndrome, Genetic Disorders, Phenylke- 
tonuria] 
Neonatal Sex Chromosome 
[See Genetic Disorders, Sex Chromo- 
some Disorders] 
Neonates [See Also Children, Develo 
mental Age Groups, Infants] 10557, 
10698, 11295 
Neoplasms [See Also Brain Neoplasms, 
Terminal Cancer] 11497, 11792 
Neopsychoanalytic School [See History 
Of Psychology] 
Nerve (Acoustic) [See Acoustic Nerve] 
Nerve Cells [See Neurons] 
Nerve Endings [See Nervous System, 
Proprioceptors, Synapses] 


Nerve Tissues [See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem] 10505 f 
Nerves (Peripheral) [See Peripheral 
Nerves] 


Nervous Breakdown [See Mental Disor- 
ders; ; 
сыа System [See Also Acoustic 
Nerve, Amygdaloid Body, Brain, Brain 
Stem, Caudate Nucleus, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Cerebral 
Ventricles, Cones (Eye), Corpus Callo- 
sum, Ganglia, Hippocampus, H tha- 
lamus, Limbic System, Mesencephalon, 
Motor Cortex, Motor Neurons, Nerve 
Tissues, Neurons, Occipital Lobe, Optic 
Nerve, Peripheral Nerves, Propriocep- 
tors, Pyramidal Tracts, Rods (Eye), 
Sensory Neurons, Synapses, Telence- 
phalon, Temporal Lobe, Thalamus, Vis- 
ual Cortex] 10542 
Nervous ross Disorders [See Also 
Alcoholic Psychosis, Aphasia, , Brain 
Damage, Brain Disorders, Brain be 
sions, Brain Neoplasms, Central М 
ous System Disorders, Cerebrovascular 
Accidents, Convulsions, Epilepsy, Vs 
leptic Seizures, Hyperkinesis, Hypo' а. 
lamus Lesions, Korsakoffs Psychosis, 
Minimal Brain Disorders, Multiple 
Sclerosis, Neuromuscular Diso! de 
Paralysis, Parkinsons Disease, реке 
Dementia, Sclerosis (Nervous System) j 
Senile Dementia, Toxic Psychoses] 
11505, 11527, 11571 4 
Nervous System Neoplasms ise eb 
Neoplasms, Neoplasms, Nervous ys! 

ROREM See Personality Traits] 

егѕо! 
Nest perd: [See Also Animal Etholo- 


Ё 1066 [See Central Nervous 


System, Nervous System] sions) 10611 


Neural Receptors [See Nervous System 
Proprioceptors] 


Neuralgia [See Nervous System Disor- 
ders 

АНЕ Neurosis [See Neurosis| 
Neuritis [See Nervous System Di: | 
Neuroanatomy di Also Disciplines} 
10514, 10529, 10532, 10628 
[икон [See Also Biology, Disci- 


lines] 105 

See Also Biochemistry, 
Disciplines} 10504, 10553, 10567, 1 
10614, 10630, 10632, 10659, 10663, 
10665, 10682, 10697, 10698, 10699, 
10700, 10705, 10707, 11322 
Neurodermatitis [See Psychosomatic 
Disorders] 


Neuroinfections (See Nervous System 
Disorders] [Seo Also Chi 
Neuroleptic Drugs [See А! lorpro- 
mazine, Fluphenazine, Mesoridazine, 
Perphenazine, Promazine, Reserpine, 
Sulpiride, Tran Dep. We Triflu- 
, 10652, 10708, 11597, 


romazine] 1 


1607, 11609, 11637, 11642, 11643, 
11645, 11655, 11667, 11675. 
Neurological Disorders [See Nervous 


System Disorders] 
curologists [See Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 
Neri [See Also Disciplines] 10271, 
1 
Neuromuscular Blocking Drugs [See 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs 


Neuromuscular [See Also 
Nervous Neu Disorders, Paralysis, 
Parkinsons Disease] 11505 


Neurons [See Also Cones Eyo) Motor 
Neurons, Nervous System, Kods Eyo 
Sensory Neurons] 10288, 10505, 10: 
Mee [See Also Disciplines] 
Peer [See Nervous System Disor- 
ers. 

wv ysiology [See Also Disciplines] 
Neuropsychiatrists [See Psychiatrists 
Neuropsychiatry idee Alio Disciplines, 


мушеш de 1m E 
Physiological усһоіову, Psychology, 
Social Sciences] 10508 

Neurosciences [Sce Disciplines, Neu- 
roanatomy, Neurobiology, Neurochem- 
ist » Neurology Neuropathology, Neu- 
rophysiology, Neuropsychiatry, Neurop- 


зусһојову] . 
eurosis [Sce Also Anxiety Neurosis, 
Childhood Neurosis, Conversion Neuro- 
sis, Neurotic D Reaction] 
11259, 11305, 11325, 11333, 11523, 
11558, 11589, 11647, 11737, 12098. 
(Childhood) [See 


Ne [See Central Nervous Sys- 
zm Disorders, Nervous System Disor- 


ers, 
Depron Reaction [See Also 
ression Emotion), 

iem euros] 11266, 11323, 11357, 
632 

Neuroticism 10490, 11147, 11151, 11489 

New Zealand 10851, 11122, 11174 

Newborn Infants [See Neonates} 
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Drugs] 10661 
Nicotinic Acid [See Also Vitamins) 11596 
Also 080 


Behavior] 

Буе rn [See Auditory Stimula- 

tion] 

Noise (Visual) [See Visual Stimulation] 

Noise Effects [See Also Environmental 
10211, 10217, 10248, 


Nonstandard Hngh 

ee yate е. 
Body Language, Eye Comet 
Ir 11137, 11310, vibe? 
Nonverbal Learning (See 


Facial 
11013, 


Social Learn- 


1 
ns 


12111 
12097 


Aspiratioms 11202, 11866, 


Occupational Attitudes 12099 
tional Choice 11202, 


11816, 12050, 12067, 12085, 12093 
Guidance 11996, 
12001, 12010, 12013, 12063, 
12071, 12083, 12085, 12093 
Interests 11213, 11875 
tional Mobility 12072, 12097, 
1212 


Occupational Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
tional Preference [See Also Pref- 

erences] 11962, 12053, 12072, 12074 

Safety [See Also Working 

Conditions] 12132 

opel Stress [See Also Stress] 

121 

Occupational Success Prediction [See 

Also Personnel Evaluation, Personnel 

Management, Prediction] TUM 12087 

Occupational Therapy 11197, 11810 

TEYRSSEYS [See Also Related Terms] 

поши pe 12063, 12122 
[See Mollusca 

Oculomotor Response [See Eye Move- 


11213, 


11999, 
12067, 


ments] 

Odor Discrimination [See Also Olfactory 
Ое» Perceptual Discrimination] 
1043; 


Oedipal Complex 11140, 11251 
Offenders (Adult) [See Criminals] 
Offenders (Juvenile) [See Juvenile Delin- 


quanta] 

(Commissioned) [See Commis- 
sioned Officers] 
О Indians [See American Indians] 
Old Age [See Aged] 
Olfactory Evoked Potentials [See Electri- 
cal Activity, Electrophysiology, Evoked 
Potentials] 

a Nerve [See Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 
Olfactory Perception [See Also Odor 
Discrimination] 10176, 10658, 10787 
Olfactory Thresholds [See Olfactory Per- 
ol 


tion, Thresholds} 
орге [See Mental Retardation] 


nylon (Phenylpyruvic) [See Phe- 


The Job Training [See Personnel 


Training] 
Teaching, Teaching Mi thods} 11586 
‘caching Ме! 

Operant Conditioning [See Also Avoid- 
ance Conditioning, Conditioned Emo- 
tional Киа Conditioning] 10390, 
10539, 10572, 10621, 1062: , 10673, 
10717, 10720, 10724, 10736, 10741, 
10748, 10765, 10831, 10855, 11421, 


11424, A 11703 
Operation ) [See Surgery 
Ophidiophobia [Sce Also Pha 11729 
у Di 2 
nosis, Electroreti i 
кош ‘oretinography, Medical Di. 


Opiates [See Also i 
ene) 11536, 11617 hee Phine, Mor- 

Opinion (Public) [See Public Opinion] 
[Sce Attitude Change] 
[See Attitude 

Opinion Surveys [See Attitude 

Opinions [Sce yrs, SENS 

Opium Alkaloids [See Opiates} 

Opium Containing Drugs [See Opiates] 


[See Also Disciplines} 
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Opium Derivatives [See Opiates] 
Opossums [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Optic Chiasm [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Hypothalamus, Nervous 
System] 
Optic Lobe [See Brain, Central Nervous 
System, Mesencephalon, Nervous Sys- 
tem 
Opi Nerve [See Also Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 10611 

ical Illusions [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion)] 
Optimism [See Emotional States, Person- 
ality Traits] 

ists [See Medical Personnel] 

tometry 11992 
oa Communication [See Verbal Com- 
munication] 
Oral Contraceptives [See Also Birth 
Control] 10706 js УЛЕЙ 
Oral Reading [See Also Reading] 1037 
Organ Transplantation [See Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
Organic Brain Syndromes [See Alcoholic 
Psychosis, Brain Disorders, Central 
Nervous System Disorders, Korsakoffs 
Psychosis, Nervous System Disorders, 
Presenile Dementia, Senile Dementia, 
Syndromes, Toxic Psychoses] 
Organic ies [See Drug Therapy, 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy, Psy- 
еден Shock Therapy, Sleep Treat- 
ment 
Organization (Spatial) [See Spatial Or- 


anization] 

12109, 12114 осет 
Organizational ту СЗАН 
pem Change] vote ies a ec 


Organizational Objectives 12109 
Organizational Structure 12109, 12110, 
12115, 12117, 12119, 12121, 12123 
Org: See Also Business Organ- 
izations, Professional Organizations] 
11165, 11173 
cul Behavior] 
е See Р tual 
Orientation) rceptual) [: 'erceptual 
Orientation (Spatial) [See Spatial Orien- 
tation (Perception)] 
Orienting Reflex [See Reflexes, Sensory 
асран] 
ting Responses [See Also Senso: 

Adaptation] 10403, 10637, 10733, 10844 
Originality Creativity} 

T [See Residential Care Insti- 
tutions} 


See Also Famil 
is [ зо Family Members] 


Orphenadrine [See Amines, Antitremor 
Drugs, Cholinergic ur Drugs] 

J nal [See Factor Analy- 
Sis, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 
urement] 

Orthography [See Also Grammar, Lan- 
шаре, Linguistics, Verbal Communica- 
tion] 11990 


oly ete, есы [See Physi- 


Oros] [See Disciplines, Psychi- 
Oscilloscopes [See Apparatus] 


Osteochondritis 
Disorders] 
Outcomes (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy. 
chotherapeutic Outcomes] 
Outpatient Psychiatric Clinics [See Psy- 
chiatric Clinics] 

tient Treatment 11182, 11534, 
11538, 11542, 11663, 11832, 11835, 
11836, 11841, 11850 
Outpatients [See Also Patients] 11661 
Ovariectomy [See Also Physical Treat- 
ment Methods, Surgery] 10603 
Ovaries [See Endocrine System, Glands] 
Overachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Overachievement] 
Overlearning 10402, 10572, 12088 
Overpopulation [See Also Population] 
11052, 11284 F | 
Overweight [See Obesity] 
Ovulation [See Also Menstrual Cycle] 
10710 
Oxidases [See Enzymes, Monoamine 
Oxidases] 
Oxygen [See Also Chemical Elements] 
10571 
Oxytocin [See Hormones] 


[See Musculoskeletal 


Pacifism [See Philosophies] k 
Pain [See Also Headache, Migraine 
Headache, Symptoms] 10505, 11293, 
11624 7 
Pain Perception [See Also Somesthetic 
Perception] 10180, 10195 А 
Pain Relieving Drugs [See Analgesic 
Drugs] А s 
Pain Thresholds [See Pain Perception, 
Somesthetic Perception, Thresholds] 
Painting (Art) [See Also Art) 11927 
Paired Associate Learning [See Also 
Verbal Learning) 10345, 10362, 10394, 
10405, 10422, 10423, 10430, 10461, 
10469, 10825, 10833 

Palsy [See Paralysis] 

Pancreas [See Glands] — 
Pancreatectomy [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surge: 

Panic [See ШЕЙ E States, Fear] 
12045 

Papaverine [See Analgesic Drugs, Mus- 
cle Relaxing Drugs, Opiates] 
Paradoxical Sleep [See REM Sleep] . 
[See Language, Linguistics, 
Verbal Communication, Written Гап" 


x " 
Back ode [See Hypnotic Drugs, Se- 
datives] 
Paral, See Also Nervous System 
Ба. Neuromuscular Disorders, 
Parkinsons Disease] 11437 | Dis- 
Paralysis Agitans [See Parkinsons 
Pas medical Personnel [See Attendants 
(Institutions), Medical Personnel, ae 
professional Personnel, Psychia! 
кекек Sciences [See Nursing, op- 
tometry, Pharmacology, Psychopharma 
cology] Ерт: 
Parameters (Response) [See po! 


Parameters] (Stimulus). [Sce Stimulus 


раат UI Tests [See Statisti- 
cal Analysis, Statistical Tests] 


. ndi m mi 


Paranoia (Psychosis) [See Also Psycho- 
sis] 11276 

Paranoid Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

Paranoid Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia] 

Paraprofessional Education 11199, 11201, 
11212, 12025 

Paraprofessional Personnel [See Also 
Attendants (Institutions), Psychiatric 
Aides] 11214, 11789 

Parapsychological Phenomena [See Also 
Clairvoyance, Extrasensory Perception, 
Parapsychology] 10116 

Parapsychology [See Also Clairvoyance, 
Extrasensory Perception, Parapsycho- 
logical Phenomena] 10125 
Parasympathetic Nervous System [See 
Nervous System] 

Parasympatholytic Drugs [See Cholinerg- 
ic Blocking Drugs] 

Parathyroid Disorders 11806 

Parathyroid Glands [See Endocrine Sys- 
tem, Glands] 

Parathyroid Hormone [See Hormones] 
Parent Child Communication [See Also 
Interpersonal Communication] 11380 
Parent Child Relations [See Also Family 
Relations, Father Child Relations, 
Mother Child Relations, Parental Atti- 
tudes] 10835, 10899, 10903, 10908, 
10909, 11350, 11354, 11363, 11380, 
11393, 11429, 11488, 11774, 11801 
Parent Educational Background [See 
Also Educational Background, Family 
Background] 11936 

Parental Absence [See Also Family 
Structure] 10897, 10898 

Parental Attitudes [See Also Family 
Relations, Parent Child Relations] 
11787, 11846 

Parental Influence [See Parent Child 
Relations] 

Parental Occupation [See Family Back- 
pound! 

Parental Permissiveness [See Childrear- 
ing Practices, Family Relations, Parent 
Child Relations] 

Parental Role [See Also Family Rela- 
tions] 10906 

Parents [See Also Adoptive Parents, 
Family Members, Fathers, Foster Par- 
ents, Mothers, Schizophrenogenic Moth- 
ers, Surrogate Parents (Humans), 
Unwed Mothers] 10152, 10903, 11355 
Pargyline [See Monoamine Oxidase In- 
hibitors] 

Parietal Lobe [See Brain, Central Nerv- 
ous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nervous 
System, Telencephalon] Д 
Parkinsons Disease [See Also Brain 
Disorders, Central Nervous System Dis- 
orders, Nervous System Disorders, Neu- 
romuscular Disorders, Paralysis] 11604, 
11609, 11633, 11644, 11656, 11664 
Parole [See Legal Processes] 

Parole Officers [See Law Enforcement 
Personnel 

Partial Reinforcement [See Reinforce- 
ment Schedules] 
Partially Hearing Impaired [See Aurally 
Handicapped, Handicapped] 

Partially Sighted [See Handicapped, 
Visually Handicapped] 
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Participation [See Group Participation, 
In nal Interaction, Social v= 
ior, Social Interaction 


sonality Disorders) 

Passive Avoidance [See Avoidance Con- 
ditioning] 

Passiveness [See Personality Traits} 


vior Disor- 


Physicians] 
Pathology [See Neuropathology, Psycho- 
thology 


Patton Cneracterates [See Patients, 


Personality Traits} 

Patient Interaction [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes] 

Patients [See Also Geriatric Patients, 
Hospitalized Patients, Medical Patients, 
Outpatients, Psychiatric Patients, Termi- 
nally Ill Patients] 11559 

Patriarchy [See Family Structure] 
гома (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Уапа- 
Pain [See Also 

tual Discrimination] 10215, 10237, 
10251, 10252, 10388, 10536, 10639, 10760 


Pavlovian Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 


Pay [See Salaries] 

Picture У; Test [See 
Also Intelligence Measures] 12016 
Peace Corps [See ent 


ms] 
Panos Prod Moment Correl Coeff [See 
Statistical Correlation] ў 
Order [See Animal Dominance] 
[See Also Medical Person- 


nel, PE 1441 
Pedophilia [Sec hosexual Behavior! 
Peer elatus (Se Alo Interperso 


Interaction, Social Behavior, Social In- 


teraction] 10896, 10911, 11143, 11372, 
11708, Пл, 11991, 12004, 12025, 12027 
Peer Tutoring [See Teaching, Teaching 
Mohoa ita fes ieoeses] 

utritional Deficiencies 
Бла Ан [See Birds, Vertebrates] 


А Sedatives] 10675 
ic Druj tives] 
rates, Нурлар [See Also CNS Stimu- 


i 10661 
lating Drugs] [See Penty rath 


Peoples Of China 11395, 11528 
Pepsin [See Enzymes} 

{See Drupal... intest 
Peptic [See Gastrointestinal Ul- 


cers} 
Peptides Dru; 
Ise see Bio Related Terms] 
10172, 101S O Set rion] 
(Personality. 


рени ) [See Person- 
ality Traits] d 
Perceptual Aftereffect [Sce Also Afteri- 
mage, Illusions (Perception)] 10181, 


zol] 
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10183, 10201, 10269, 10277, 
10301, 10302, 10303, 10881 


Perceptual Development "ur Also СЕ 
nitive ALS car ense 10861, 119; 
Perceptual - [See Also 
Odor Discrimination, Pattern Discrimi- 
nation] 10198, 10458, 11803 

Perceptual Distortion [See Illusions (Per- 
ception)} 


Disturbances [See Auditory 
Hallucinations, Hallucinations) 
Perceptual Localization [See Also Audi- 
tory Localization] 10245, 10289, 10303 
Perceptual Motor Coordination [See Also 

tual Motor Processes] 10167, 


10284, 


10169, 11604 
Motor See M. 
=) ecrit cam rer Б 


ment] 
Perceptual Motor [See Also 
Gross Motor Skill Learning] 10319, 
10420, 11415 
Motor Processes [See Also 
ual Motor Coordination, Track- 
am isual Tracking] 10551, 11676, 


Perceptual Orientation [See Also Spatial 
А tial 
Orientation (Perception)] 10252, 10816 
Stimulation m Also Audito- 
TEN ii 
1 lumination, 
Prismatic Stimulation, e fed 
back, Tachist Presentation, Tac- 
tual Stimulation, Taste Stimulation, Vis- 
ual Feedback, Visual Stimulation, White 
Noise] 10172, 10187, 10380, 10640, 
10831, 11451, 11923 
Performance 10499, 11033, 11163, 12065 


Arts [Sec Drama, Music] 
Leterme d Disorders [See Nervous 
Б Disorders] 


Nerves [See Also Acoustic 
Nerve, Nervous System, Optic Nerve] 


10608 

[See Also Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neu ic Drugs, Tranquilizing 
Drugs] 11597, 11643 
Persecution [Soe In! 
tion, Social vior, Social Interaction] 
Perseveration [See Thought Disturb- 
ances) 
кее Personality Traits] 

Adjustment [Scc 


Personal Emotional 

Adjustment] 

Personal 11062 

Personal Values [See Also Ethics, Val- 

wes} 10895, 11145, 11152, 11551, 11876 
See Also Related Terms] 

11130, 11144, 11148 

Personality Assessment 


[See Personality 
Measures) 
Change 10678, 11189, 11222, 
11341, 11464, 11647 
Personality [See Person- 
ality Traits) 
10555, 10577, 


10947, 11129, 11434, 11511 

Personality Development [See Also 24 

chosocial d 10584, 10828, 

10877, 10890, 11414 

Personality Disorders [Sec Also Antiso- 

cial Personality, Hysterical Personality, 

Narcissistic Personality, Obsessive Com- 
ulsive Рак 1S, 11313, 11331, 

її, 11661, 117 


Inventories [See Personality 


- Personality Measures [See Also Bender 
тт Test, California Psychological 
- Inventory, California Test Of Personali- 
PA Human Figures Drawing, Minn 

ultiphasic Personality Inven, Projec- 
chological 


m. 
. tive 
- Screening Inventory, Rorschach Test, 

Sensation Seeking Scale, Sixteen Person- 
ality Factors Question, Szondi Test, 
- Thematic Apperception Test, Zungs Self 


nality Measures, 


Rating ression Scale] 11134, 11175, 


ie lno etes (90643 Related 

iso Relat 

Terms] 11124, 11128, 11141, 11508 
Questionnaires 


[See Person- 
ality Measures} 
[See Personality 
Measures] 
Surveys [See Personality 
Measures] 
end Tests [See Personality Meas- 
ures] 
Personality Theory 11136, 11153, 11157, 
11160, 12053 


Traits [See Also Adaptability 
(Personality), Aggressiveness, Assertive- 
ness, Authoritarianism, Conformity 

Personality), amiy, Defensiveness, 

dency (Personality), Emotional 
Instability, Emotionality (Personality), 
Saath д аа. нати, Ideal- 
ism, lence (Personality), Insight, 
Internal External Locus ot сав 
Introversion, Obedience, Objectivity, 
Rey (Personality), Self Control, Su; 
"m ty] 10341, 10381, 10587, 1 
0932, 10946, 10980, 3 


11031, 11057, 11155, 
1304, 


11159, 11214, 
11314, 11444, 11478, 11479, 11487. 
пе 11967 lao A e 11871 
, 12017, 12022, 1208 
2022, 


See' Also Relat 
10915, 1179) Paci S 
nd] (Prison) [See Prison Person- 
Peso Development [See Personnel 
Personnel Evaluation [Sce Also Evalua- 
lion, Job Applicant Interviews, Job 
A t Screening, Occupational Suc- 


cess Prediction, Personnel ment) 
12059, 12079, | 12087, 12089, 
Р 2080, 12087, 1208 12099 


[s] 


Rela a 
ment Relations, Occu tional Success 
Бове, геа ана Рег- 


Personnel t- 
ment, Personnel Selection] T 
Personnel Placement 07) An 


nel Management] 1207. rc y 

Mi ul mw 
lanagement Jj f 

12079, 12082, 12087, 12112 pros 

Personnel Termination [See Personnel 


Management] 
Personnel Training [See Also М; 
ment Training, UEM Training] 11 


12064, 12065, 12068, 12088, 121 
Persuasion Therapy [See Psychotherapy] 
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Persuasive Communication 10977, 11004, 
11042, 11064, 11092, 11098 
Pessimism [See Emotional States, Per- 
sonality Traits] 
Petit Mal Epilepsy [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, Epi- 
lepsy, Nervous System Disorders] 
[See Psychosexual Behavior] 

Peyote [See Hallucinogenic Drugs, Psy- 
chotomimetic Drugs] 
Phantom Limbs [See Body Image, Body 
Image Disturbances] 

[See Also Psychopharma- 
cology] 10504, 10693, 10697, 10705, 
1210: 
Pharmacotherapy [See Drie Therapy] 
Phenacetin [See Analgesic Drugs] 
Phenaglycodol [See Sedatives] 
Phenelzine [See Antidepressant Drugs, 
Monoamine TESTE I RUMORS] | 
Pheniprazine [See Antidepressant Drugs| 
Phenmetrazine [See Miti SHE 
thomimetic Drugs] 
een [See Alio Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, rbiturates, notic Drugs, 
Sedatives] 11662 ws а 

) [See Par- 


Phenomena (Parapsychological) 
apsychological Phenomena] 
Phenomenology 10114, 10115, 10126, 
1 
Phenothiazine Derivatives [See Chlorpro- 
mazine, ИШ атар; Mesoridazine, 
Neuroleptic Drugs, Perphenazine, Pro- 
mazine, Tranquilizing Drugs, Triflupro- 
mazine] 


Phenotypes 10601 

Phenoxybenzamine [See Adrenergic 
Blocking Drugs, Amines] 

Pheny [See Amino Acids] 


Phenylketonuria [See Also Genetic Dis- 
orders, месса Disorders] 11486 
ен [See Statistical Correla- 
ion] 
Philosophies [See Also Dualism, Existen- 
саш; Кш, Idealism, Logi 
losophy), sticism, Pragmatism 
10123, 10150, 10983, 11157, Шш | 
Phobias [See Also Claustrophobia, Ophi- 
diophobia] 11561, 11707, 11855 
Phobic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Phonemes [See Also Consonants, Lan- 
ge, Linguistics, Phonetics, Verbal 
mmunication, Vowels] 11084 
з [See Also Consonants, Lan- 
gua Linguistics, Phonemes, Syllables, 
Gi Communication, Vowels, Words 
(Phonetic Units)] 10230, 11096, 11918 
Phonics [See Also Curriculum, Lan, е 
РС 9а] ШИ, 11926, 1199. 
опо! rammar, Lan; е, 
Linguistics, zbal Communication) : 
mes] 
Phosphorus (See Chemical Elements] 
Phosphorylases omen 
ui Meere [See Iflumination, Vis- 
О! 
ed 
к icati 
Media] 1 , 12130, RB A 
Photopic Stim [See Also Шитіпа- 
tion, Visual ыо 10544, 10803 
nes (Eye), Nerv- 
ous iar d Rods (Eye)] 99 


Phrases Also Гап , Linguisti 
Verbal Communication] 16570, 1 82 id 
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Physical Agility [See Motor Processes] 
Physical Attractiveness 11035 

Physical Development [See Also Motor 
Development, Prenatal Development, 
Sexual Development, Speech Devel 
ment] 10651, 10712, 10832, 10877, 108 
Physical Dexterity [See Motor Processes, 
Perceptual Motor Coordination, Percep- 
tual Motor Processes] 

Physical Education [See Curriculum] 
Physical Exercise [See Exercise] 
Physical Fitness 10417, 10999, 11028 
ra Growth [See Physical Develop- 
ment) 

Physical Handicaps (Attit Toward) [See 
AS Handicapped (Attitudes Toward)] 
111 

Physical Therapists [See Medical Person- 
nel, Paraprofessional Personnel] 
Physical Treatment Methods [See Also 
Acupuncture, Amputation, Catheteriza- 
tion, Hemodialysis, edi sectomy, 
Induced Abortion, Male stration, 
Neurosurgery, Ovariectomy, Psychosur- 
ery, Radiation Therapy, Surgery] 
1135, 11792 . 


Physically Handicapped [See Also Hand- 
icapped] 11562 r 
Physically Ill Patients [See Patients] _ 
Physicians [See Also General Practition- 
ers, Gynecologists, Medical Personnel, 
Pediatricians, Psychiatrists, Surgeons] 
11172, 11181, 11193, 11209, 11524, 
Physics [Sce Disciplines] 

isciplines 
Physiological fee 10836, 10912, 10913, 
10940 


Physiological Arousal 10319, 10369, 
10442, 10520, 10578, 10608, 10616, 


11244, 11428 
Correlates 10577, 10782, 


Physiological 
10834, 11511 n 
Physiological Psychology [See Also Dis- 
ciplines, Neuropsychology, Psychology, 
Social Sciences] 10503, 10511 
Stress [See Also Stress] 
10417, 10549, 10561, 10562, 10565, 
10576, 10586, Таг, eight сы 
iysique [See eight, X 
ета [See Also Amines, Choli- 
nergic Drugs] 11629 
Piaget (Jean) 10862 
Pica [See Mania] t Y 
Picks Disease [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous nem а ian Presenile 
Dementi: ndromes 
Беса [See CNS Stimulating Drugs| 
[See Also Birds, Vertebrates, 
10630, 10735, 10737, 10739, 10741, 
10765, 10798 
Pigments 10305, 10779, 10780 
Pigs [See Mammals, Vertebrates} 
[See Cholinergic Drugs} 
Pilots (Aircraft) [See Aircraft. Pilots) | 
Pimozide [See Also Tran pilizing LE 
11611, 11618, 11639, 11659, 11660, Це 
Pineal Body [See Endocrine Sys 
ноа cur y [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surge: 
Pipradrol [Бес Ania ressant Drugs. 
CNS Stimulatin [ 
Pitch (Frequency) [Sce Also Auditory 
Stimulation, Perceptual Stimulati 
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10204, 10210, 10212, 10216, 10221, 

10225, 10232, 10528 

Pitch Discrimination [See Also Auditory 

Discrimination, Auditoi Perception, 

Pitch Perception] 10208, 1 209 

Pitch Perception [See Also NET 
10, 


Perception, Pitch Discrimination] 102 
1023 


Pituitary Gland [See Endocrine System, 
Glands] 
Pituitary Gland Surgery [See Hypophy- 
sectomy] 
Pituitary Hormones [See Hormones] 
PKU (Hereditary Disorder) [See Phe- 
nylketonuria] 

11715 
Placement (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Placement] 
Placental Hormones [See Hormones] 
Planning (Management) [See Manage- 
ment Planning] 
Plasma (Blood) [See Blood Plasma] 
Plastic Surgery [See Physical Treatment 
Methods, Surgery] 
Platelets (Blood) [See Blood Platelets) 
Play [See Recreation] 
Play (Animal) [See Animal Play] 
Play Development (Childhood) [See 
Childhood Pla: Беуе ре) 
Play Therapy [See Also Child Psychoth- 
erapy, Psychotherapy] 11694 
Playgrounds 12129 
Pleasure [See Emotional States] 
Plethysmography [See Diagnosis, Medi- 
cal Diagnosis 
Pneumoencepha! у [See Also Diag- 
nosis, Medical Diagnosis] 11332 
Poetry [See Also Literature] 11330 
Point Biserial Correlation [See Statistical 
Correlation] 
Poisons 10704 
Police Personnel [See Also Law Enforce- 
ment Personnel] 12090 
Policy Making (Foreign) [See Foreign 
Policy Making] 
Poliomyelitis See Central Nervous Sys- 
а sordat Nervous System Disor- 
ers) 
Political Assassination 11262 
Political Attitudes 10940, 10941, 10942, 
10949, 10950, 10953, 10968, 10969, 
10974, 11040, 11068, 12052 
Political Campaigns 10941, 11068 
Political Candidates 10950 
кш Conservatism [See Political Atti- 
udes 
Political Economic Systems [See Also 
Democracy] 10960 
Political ions 10974, 10976 
ики Issues 10942, 10950, 10968, 


Political Liberalism [See. Political Atti- 
tudes] 
Political Parties 10958 
Political Processes [See Political Cam- 
havior} Political Elections, Voting Be- 
vior] 
Pr Radicalism [See Political Atti- 
es 
Political Revolution 11777 
Politics [See Political Attitudes, Political 
Campaigns, Political Candidates, Politi- 
cal Elections, Political Issues, Political 
Parties, Voting Behavior] 
ollution [See Also Ecological Factors] 
10964, 11038, 11235, 12044 
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[See Family Structure] 
[See Also Apparatus] 10513, 


1 
Боташа [See Nervous System Disor- 


Pons [See Brain, Brain Stem, Central 
Nervous System, Nervous System] 
Popularity [See Social al] 
sg Also 
Population (Statistics)] 11138 
Population Statistics) [See Also Popula- 
tion] 10156, 10945 
a [See Demo- 
hic Characteristics] 
Population Control [See Birth Control] 
Риа [See Blood and =й 
Disorders, Genetic Disorders, Metabol- 
ism Disorders] 
[See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
See Also Praise, 
Reinforcement] 11037, 11038, 11260, 


11935, 11989 
Positive Transfer [See Transfer (Learn- 


ing) 

See Personality Traits} 
Post feed ioe Students [See 
Students, Students} 
Post Graduate [See Clinical 
Реуспоюу Internship, 

i 


ledical Intern- 
ship, Medical Residency] 
Posterior Pituitary Hormones (See Hor- 


mones] Ар 


11517, 11842 
Potassium [See Chemical Elements, Met- 
allic Elements, Potassium Ions] 
Potassium Bromide [See 


tion, 


ression (Emotion)] 108! 
Posttreatment Followup 


Drugs, Hypnotic Dru; „ Sedatives] 
Барышы tons. (See Also Chemical 
Elements, Metallic Elements] 10566 _ 
Potential (Achievement) [See Achieve- 


ment Potential] sae ia] 
Potentials оке) [See Evoked Poten- 


tials) ч 
(Drugs) [Sce Drug Potentia- 
tion] 


A Areas [See Also Environment, 
Social Areas een] 11216 

Power 10940, 11149 

Practice 10201, 10336, 10342, 10431, 
10452, 11398, 12065 

Practice Effects 10461, 12033 Н 
Iber [See Also Philosophies] 
10953 

Praise [See Also Positive Reinforcement, 
Reinforcement, Social vior, 
Reinforcement, Verbal Reinforcement) 


11721, 11916 
: [See Develop- 

mental Differences 

[See Clairvoyance, Extra- 
sensory Ра! i 
Phenomena, Parapsychology! 

(Measurement) [See Also 
Statistical Дон Statistical Measure- 
ment] 103. 
ashen {See Also tional Suc- 
cess Prediction] 10312, 1 325, 10384, 
10410, 11070, 11535, 12106 
Prediction Errors [See 


Errors} 
Predictive Validity [See Also Statistical 
Validity} 10151 : d 
Prednisolone [See Corticosteroids, Hor- 
mones, Steroids} 


XXX 


Preference Measures Sas Also Kuder 
Preference Record] 121 

Preferences [Sce Aesthetic Prefer- 
ences, Food Preferences, Occupational 
Preference] 10260, 10363, 10722, 10805, 
10813, 10841, 11070, 11546 

Locri (Aesthetic) [See Aesthetic 


ferences) 
Preferences (Food) [See Food Prefer- 


Rewards) 

10791, 11448, 12003 

See Also Social Influences] 
10933, 110: 
Premarital Intercourse 


[See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 


Premature Birth [See Also Birth] 11250 
Premature [See Psychosexual 
Behavior, ual Function Disturb- 
ances) 

Premenstrual Tension [See Also Genital 
Disorders] 1 


Prenatal [See Also Physical 
Development 


10651 
natal re t m" 
Preschool Age re [See Also Child- 
ren, tal Ap Groupe] 10261, 
10403, | , 10812, 10813, 10815, 


10896, 10905, 
11420, 11791, 11894, 11932 
Dementia 


Presentation Modes [ 
entation Methods] 
Pressure (Barometric) [See Atmospheric 
Conditions) 


Preventive 11486 
Primary Mental Health Prevention | 1830 
Primary Reinforcement [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 10742 
Primary School Students [See Elementa- 
School Students, Students] 

ed Schools [See 

) [See Also Mam- 
mals, Monkeys, паана 10952 А 
Primidone (See Ant уе Drugs| 
Printed аве Media [See 
Also Books, Communications Media] 


Elementary 


11104 

Printing (ший) [See Handwrit- 

ing, Language, Verbal Communication, 
Titten ] 

Prismatic [See Also Percep- 


tual Stimulation, Visual Stimulation] 


10303 

Prison Personnel (See Also Law Enforce- 
ment Personnel) 10298, 11201 

Prisoners 10922, 11302 

Prisoners Dilemma Game [See Games] 
Prisoners Of War [See Prisoners] 

Prisons [See Also Correctional Institu- 
tions] 11179, 11378 


Communication 11513 
VOTEM ЖОЛ 
ence (Learning)] 10415, , , 
10461, toa Ако Chance (F. Д 
Probability iance (Fortune), 
Statistical Probably] 10160, 10208, 
10325, 10328, 10338, 10340, 10410, 
10411, 10443, 10981 

10165, 10384, 


10398, 10413 
uem [See Also Legal Processes] 


Probation Officers [See Law Enforce- 
ment Personnel] 
Problem Drinking [Sce Alcohol Drinking 
tterns] 
Problem Solving [See Also Anagram 
Problem Solving, Cognitive Processes; 
— Group Problem Solving] 10346, 10387, 
10863, 12105 
M Psychosis [See Also Psychosis} 


Process See Pi Psy- 
ehon Serna | А 


е) [See Associative 
Processes (Cognitive) [See Cognitive 


. Processes (Motor) [Sce Motor Processes, 
.. Processes (Social) See Social Processes] 


Bebia parazine See Antipsychotic 
БЕ онро бз, Tranguilizing 
See Empl 
рсе employes) | mployee 
tific Communication | id 
Mental Health Consultati ite = 
са! insultation 
г Professional 10181, 10196, 
10313, 10320, 103. 
10433, 10441, 


10593, 10804, 10811, 
_ 10844, 11001, 11997 


$0 


Criticism 
10206, 1 , 
11900, 11911 E 


Professional Ethics [See Also 
11173, 11183, 11186, 
11208, 11795 d E 


10186, 
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Program Planning (Educational) [See 
Educational Program Planning] 
Instruction [See Also Teach- 


[ 
ing, Teaching Methods] 11896 
Piste Теа [See Programed 


Instruction] 
Programed Teaching [See Programed 
Instruction] 
Textbooks [See Teaching] 
(Computer) [See Computer 
Software] 


(Government) [See Govern- 
ment Programs] 
(Mental Health) [See Mental 
Health Programs] 
Project Е Through [See Educational 
Programs, Government Programs] 

Head Start [See Educational 
Programs, Government Programs] 
Breeton (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Also Defense Mechanisms] 11735 
Projective Personality Measures [See 
Also Bender Gestalt Test, Human Fig- 
ures Drawing, Personality Measures, 
Rorschach Test, Szondi Test, Thematic 
Apperception Test] 11146, 11434, 11562 
Projective Techniques [See Bender Ges- 
talt Test, Human Figures Drawing, 
Projective Personality Measures, Ror- 
Schach Test, Szondi Test, Thematic 
Apperception Test] 

бент Testing Te 11062 
ve Tests [See Projective Person- 


ality Measures] 
Prolactin [See Also Gonadotropic Hor- 


mones, Hormones] 11311 

Prolixin [See Fluphenazine] 

Promazine [See Also Antipsychotic 

Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 

Drugs] 10681 

Promethazine [See Sedatives] 
Prostitution, Psycho- 

sexual Behavior] 

[See Form Classes (angua е), 
Grammar, Language, Linguistics, eral 
Communication] 

onu [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 10354, 
10377, 10400, 10401 
бее са иа * 
Propranolol renergic. Blockin; 
Drugs, a vi Е 


See Also Nervous Sys- 
tem) 10316 
Prose [See Also Autobiography, Litera- 


ture] 10463 

Prostitution ie Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior] T È А 

Proteases mes) 

Protein Defi icy Disorders [See Nutri- 
tional Deficiencies} 

Protein Metabolism [See Also Metabol- 
ism] 10568, 10584 


[See Enzymes} 
Proteins [See Also i 
ins} Le one Blood 
Proteins (Blood) [Sce Blood Proteins] 
Protest hea ДЫ Student Iu 
fous Affiliation, Religious Beli] е 


$, 
Pseudocyesis Seo Genital Disorders, 


Pseudopsychopathic Schizophrenia 
Also Бош, Schizophrenia] Qr d 
Psilocybin [See Hallucinogenic Drugs] 
Psychedelic Drugs [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 11652 
Psychiatric Aides [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Paraprofessional Personnel, Psychiatric 
Hospital Staff] 11176, 11204 
Psychiatric Classification (Process) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychiatric Classifications (Taxon) [See 
Psychodiagnostic Typolo; jes] 
Psychiatric Clinics See A Treatment 
TES] 11182, 11542, 11569, 11838, 
d Miti Disorders [See Mental Disor- 
ers] 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission [See Also 
Hospital Admission, Hospitalization, 
Institutionalization, Psychiatric Hospi- 
eer 11449, 11838 En 
chiatric Hospital Programs [See Also 
Therapeutic Community] 11835, 11839, 
11844, 11848, 11856 
Psychiatric Hospital Readmission [See 
Hospital Admission, Hospitalization, 
Institutionalization, Psychiatric Hospital 
Admission, Psychiatric Hospitalization] 
Psychiatric Hospital S [See Also 
Medical Personnel, Mental Health Per- 
sonnel, Psychiatric Aides] 11211, 11837, 
11839, 11846, 12115 
Psychiatric Hospitalization [See Also 
Hospitalization, Institutionalization, 
Psychiatric Hospital Admission] 10984, 
11522, 11636, 11830, 11831, 11838, 
11840, 11845, 11851, 11852 ; 
Psychiatric Hospitals [See Also Hospi- 
tals, Residential Care Institutions, Treat- 
ment Facilities] 11273, 11832, 11849, 
11854, 11855, 12115, 12116 : 
Psychiatric Nurses [See Also Medical 
Personnel, Mental Health Personnel, 
Nurses] 11198, IOS patsai 
Psychiatric Patients so Pa 
11056, 11204, 11231, 11245, 
11276, 11296, 
11357, 11513, 
11578, 11593, 
11612, 11634, 
11668, 11672, 
11725, 11794, 
11827, 11828, 
11837, 11838, 
11844, 11847, A [See Mental 
Health Personnel, Бег Worked -— 
Psychiatric Traini Я 
Methods Trainin, Medical Education| 
11170, 11176, 11178, 11179, 11185, 111 
[See Also Medical Person- 
nel, Mental Health Personnel, Ph os 
cians] 11169, 11179, 11185, 11193, 11195, 
11205, 11206, 11207, 11510, 11516. 
[See Also Child Psychiatry. 
Communit Faychiaty, Disciplines, 
Forensic Psychi y ешгорвус И, 
Social Расу Panscalturs T 6. 
atry] 10141, 10919, 11171, 11215, 1 20 
11248, 11301, 11507, 11519, s 
11522, 11526, 11528, 11533, 11543, 
11559, 11762, 11854 


Psychic Energizers [бее Imi таш Analy 


11839, 


Also 
sis, peret 10121, 11508, 11 


11510, 11714, 11731, 11732, 11733, 
11734, 11736, 11737, 11738, 11739, 
11740, 11742, 11743, 11745, 11746, 


11747, 11749, 11750 
choanalysts [See Also Mental Health 
Personnel] 11742 


Psychoanalytic Inte: 11106, 
11125, 11132, 11158, 11254, 11297, 
11553, 11735, 11741 


Psychoanalytic Personality Factors [See 
Ego, Electra Complex, Oedipal Com- 
jor Superego] 
Psychoanalytic Theory 10339, 11131, 
11162, 11333, 11701, 11748, 11750 
gane Therapy [See Psychoana- 
1818) 

sychoanalytic Training [See Clinical 
Methods Training] 

Psychodiagnosis [See Also MU PET 
Psychodiagnostic — Interview] 1222, 
11233, 11239, 11249, 11252, 11262, 
11270, 11282, 11303, 11318, 11321, 
11329, 11342, 11357, 11403, 11436, 
11440, 11456, 11463, 11490, 11527, 
11530, 11573, 11589, 11838, 11843 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Proc) [See 
Psychodiagnosis] 
Psychodiagnostic Classificat (Taxon) [See 


Psychodiagnostic Typologies] 
Psychodiagnostic diete [See Also 
Diagnosis, Interpersonal Communica- 
tion, Interpersonal Interaction, Inter- 
views, Psychodiagnosis, Social Behavior, 
Social Interaction] 11361, 11544, 11838 
Psychodiagnostic 1122: 
11266, 11267, 11282, 11490 
Psychodrama [See Also Psychotherapeu- 
tic Techniques, Psychotherapy] 11541, 
11545, 11714, 11746. 

Psychodynamics 11703 

Psychogenesis [See Childhood Play De- 
velopment, Cognitive Development, 
Emotional Development, Intellectual 
Development, Language Development, 
Perceptual Development, Personality 
Development, Psychosocial Develop- 
ment, Speech Development] 
Psychogenic Pain [See Pain, Psychoso- 
matic Disorders, Symptoms] 
Psychokinesis [See Extrasensory Percep- 
tion, Partpiy cuo Phenomena, 


Parapsycholoj 
Prycholingusti [See Also Language, 


Linguistics, Verbal Communication} 
11105, 11416, 11957 
[See 


chological Screening S 
Also Personality Measures, Selection 
Tests] 11221 
Psychol Stress pe Also Stress] 
10392, 10488, 10570, 11218, 11243, 
11448, 11858, 12038, 12092 

ological T. fe Also 
Scientific Communication] 11558 
wee ТП, 
ool 0! ts , 
11177, 11188, TESTES Sl 
Psychology Es Also Applied Psycholo- 
E Clinical Psychology, Comparative 
'sychology, nsumer chology, 
Counseling Psychology, Depth Psychol- 
ogy, Developmental Fl ychólogy, Disci i- 
р дә, P Psychology. ME. 
al Psychology, Medical chology, 
Milita Psycholo А Матросов 
Physiofogical Psychology, ool Psy- 
chology, Social уор, Social Sci- 


Ogists, 
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ences] 10113, 10120, 
10138, 10597, 11173, 
11555, 11862, 11898 
Psychometrics 10145 


10127, 10128, 
11180, 11186, 


[Sce Motor 


Development, Payal Development, 
эсем а [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes) 

[See Neurosis} 


Psychopath [See Antisocial liy) 
11219, 11230, 11238, 
11239, 11248, 11262, 11308, 11391, 


11444, 11487 
11349 


[See Also Pharma- 
col 11321, 116 
Measurement 10176, 
10189, 10193, 10214, 10223, 10259 
Psychophysiologic Disorders [See Psy- 


ality, Eroticism, Exhibitionism, Hetero- 
sexuality, Homosexuality, Impotence, 
Incest, Male Homosexuality, titu- 
tion, Rape, Sex Roles, Sexual Function 
Disturbances, Transsexualism, y 
rism] 10500, 10501, 10962, 11003, 11020, 
11193, 11688 

Psychosis [See Also Acute Psychosis, 
Acute Psychotic Acuie Schi- 
zophrenia, Alcoholic Psychosis, Child- 
hood Psychosis, Chronic Psychosis, 
Chronic “Schizophrenia, Hallucinosis, 
Hebephrenic Schizophrenia, Korsakoffs 


Psychosis, Schi 
hoses] 11220, 
11318, 11392, 11486, 
11597, 11670, 11681, 
11824, 11842 


Psychosocial Пеене [See Also 
Childhood Play Devel t, Personal- 


i Реніорайкц] 10815, 10886, 10905, 
10931,1186 
Mental 


Psychosocial Retardation [See 
Mental Retardation) 
11446, 11819, 


11827, 11830, 11831, 11832, 11844, 11851 
Rehabilitation [See Also 


bilitation, Vocational bilita- 
tion] 11334, 11813, 11817, 11821, 11859 
Disorders [See Also 


Psychosomatic 
Anorexia Nervosa, dir Iriasis] 
11218, 11225, 11290, 11313, 11448, 


11472, 11478, 11492, 11521, 11523, 
11560, 11590, 11638, 11677, 11804 
[See Also Neurosurgery, 


Physi reatment Methods, 1 
11512, 11793, 11794, 1555 SR. 
11799, 11800, 11805, 11807 


11247, 11265, 11281, 
11500, 11595, 


11737, 11753, 


Conjoint ma i 
chotherapy] 11764, 1177. 
Intervention Tech [Sec 

Crisis Intervention] 
Psychotherapeutic Methods [Sec Psy- 
chotherapeutic Techniques] 


оттү; Outcomes 11204, 
HW 11569, 11728, 11771, 11799 
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Реноа Ао — 
Countertransference, Psychotherapeutie — | 
Resistance, Psychotherapeutic Transfer- 
ence] 11539, 11540, 11541, 11545, 11548, 
11549, 11556, 11565, 11576, 11580, 
11582, 11583, 11587, 11588, 11592, - 
11731, 11733, 11783 

Resistance [See Also 


rainin; 

11267, 
11550, 
11563, 
11572, 
11591, 11614, 
11691, 11718, 


Autogenic 

Psychodrama 
11539, 11 

11560, 11561, 
11566, 11570, 
11584, 11585, 
11677, 11688, 


11827, 11832 
‘Transference [See 
Also chotherapeutic Processes) 
11567, 11576, 11731, 11744, 11747 
Attitudes 11510 
[See Mental Health 
Personnel, hoanalysts| 
м iso Brief Pash 
erapy, Child Psychotherapy, joint. 
Thera; Analysis, Encounter 
Coup Пер), Family Therapy, Ges- 


rama, 


Prieto бшедь Reality 
ii 


11587, 11589, 11652 [See Clinical 
Psychotherapy Training n 
Methods Traini 

ord ‘See Also 
Depression y ional 
States, Psychosis} 11266, 11323, 11586, 


11648, 11671, 11840 
Psychotic (Acute) [See Acute 
Psychotic Episode 

See Also Ly- 


Acid Diethylamide] 10646 
[See Sexual Development] 
Public Aue e Public Opinion] 
Public Health Nurses [See Also 
Medical Personnel, Nurses] 11191 
Public Health Services [See Community 


Services| 

Public 10955, 10956, 10976, 
11063, 11 

Public Speaking [See Language, Verbal 
Communication] 

Public [See Community 


Facilities, Tra: tion 
Public Welfare Services idee Community 


Welfare Services) 
Punishment [Sce Also Reinforcement) 
10421, 10957, 11382, 11974, 11977 


Pupil (Eye) [See Eye (Anatomy)| 
Pupil Dilation 10707 ml 
Puppies (See Dogs] 

[See Also Amines] 10686 

Tracts [See Also Central 

ervous System, Nervous System] 10621 

Pyramidotomy [See Neurosurgery, Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
Pyromania [See Mania] 


Sort Ti T i 
Sa ‘echnique [See Testing 


Quadruplets [See Family Members, Si- 
lings) 
Шве Birds, Vertebrates] 


imax Rotation [See Factor Analy- 
is, Statistical Analysis, Statistical Meas- 
rement] 

Juestionnaires 10144, 10961 y 
Juestionnaires (Attitude) [See Attitude 
Aeasures] у 
Juestionnaires (Opinion) [See Attitude 
feasures] 

Juestionnaires (Personality) [See Per- 
onality Measures] 

uinine [See Analgesic Drugs, Anesthet- 
- Drugs] 


abbits [See Also Mammals, Verteb- 
Yal 10514, 10605, 10617, 10666, 10688, 
6 

асе (Anthropological) [See Caucasians, 
egroes] 

ace Attitudes 10596, 10933, 10956 

acial Differences 10922, 10923, 10927, 
1015, 11069, 11379, 11443 

acial Discrimination 10890, 11030 

acial Integration [See Social Processes] 
acism [See Race Attitudes] 

adiation 10599 

adiation Therapy [See Also Physical 
'eatment Methods] 11792 

to Movements [See Political Revo- 
tion] 

adiculitis [See Nervous System Disor- 


TS, 
adio [See Communications Media, 
ass Media, Telecommunications Me- 


а] 

idiology [See Disciplines] 

indom Sampling [See Sampling (Expe- 

nental)] 

ink Difference Correlation [See Statis- 

al Correlation] 

ink Order Correlation [See Statistical 

relation] 

ре [See Also Antisocial Behavior, 

havior Disorders, Crime, Psychosexu- 

Behavior] 11760 

ere Movement [See Eye Move- 

nts 

vm Eye Movement Sleep [See REM 

sep] 

ipport [See кееш Attraction] 

t Learning 10593, 10606, 10623, 

624, 10721, 10726, 10727, 10729, 

734, 10740, 10743, 10751, 10753, 

754, 10757, 10759, 10761, 10764 

ќе (Heart) [See Heart Rate] 

iting [See Also Testing] 10538 

ting Scales 10111, 10340, 11231, 

373, 11883, 12095 

tiocination [See Logical Thinki ] 

рабо [See Defense Mecha- 

ms 

ts [See Also Mammals, Rodents, 

rtebrates] 10514, 10524, 10527, 10546, 

364, 10568, 10572, 10580, 10593, 
1 
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10690, 
10703, 
10720, 
10727, 
10733, 
10743, 


10694, 
10708, 
10722, 
10728, 
10734, 
10744, 


10698, 10700, 10702, 
10710, 10717, 10719, 
10723, 10724, 10726, 
10729, 10730, 10731, 
10736, 10738, 10740, 
10747, 10748, 10749, 
10750, 10751, 10753, 10755, 10756, 
10758, 10761, 10762, 10763, 10764, 
10766, 10776, 10791, 10796 

Rauwolfia [See Sedatives] 

Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices 
[See Also Intelligence Measures] 12033 
Ravens ive Matrices [See Also 
Intelligence Measures] 10149 

Reaction (Drugs) [See Drug Adverse 
Reactions] 

Reaction Formation [See Defense Mech- 
anisms] 

Reaction Time [See Also Response Par- 
ameters] 10166, 10168, 10170, 10187, 
10248, 10262, 10308, 10310, 10312, 
10314, 10317, 10318, 10326, 10362, 
10365, 10408, 10424, 10427, 10450, 
10478, 10489, 10520, 10569, 10834, 
10863, 11227, 11406, 11499 

Reactions To Crisis [See Stress Reac- 
tions] 

Reactive Depression [See Also De pres: 
sion (Emotion), Emotional States] 11568, 
11743 

Reactive Psychosis [See Also Psychosis] 
11259, 11312 

Reactive nia [See Reactive 
Psychosis, Schizophrenia] 

Readaptation [See Adaptation] 
Readiness (Reading) [: Reading Read- 
iness] 

Reading [See Also Oral Reading, Reme- 
dial Reading] 10371, 10377, 10485, 
10878, 11077, 11462, 11501, 11911, 
11938, 12009 

Reading Ability 11399, 11916, 12014 
Reading Achievement [See Also Aca- 


demic Achievement, Achievement] 
11915, 11920, 11928, 11949, 11960, 
11961, 11965 

Reading C ion [See Also Com- 


; Comprehension [: 
реа ало 10485, 11903, 11912, 11916, 
1933, 11942, 11945, 11971, 12016, 12032 
Reading Disabilities [See Also Dyslexia, 
rm Disorders] 11402, "11411, 
11945, 11960, 11973, 11981, 11990 
Reading Education [See Also Curricu- 
lum, Language Arts Education] 11897, 
11899, 11900, 11901, 11902, 11911, 
11914, 11917, 11923, 11926, 11938, 
11939, 11983, 11989, 11992 
ng Materials [See Also Teaching] 
11894, 11898, 11907, 11933 
R Measures 12014, 12016, 12032 
Reading Readiness 11961 
Reading Skills 11990 
Reading Speed 10331, 11903 
Readjustment (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Readjustment] 
missie lospital) [See Hospital 
ол 
(Philosophy) [See Philosophies 
Reality Testing Ше». 11374, 11509 i 
Also Psychothera- 
у] 11539 ni уан 


i [See Cognitive Processes, 
Inductive Deductive Reasoning, Infer- 
ence, 


gl 
[See Professional Criticism 
Reply] 


Recall (Learning) [See Also Free Recall, 
Retention, Retention Measures] 10345, 
10370, 10394, 10407, 10412, 10431 


10432, 10441, 10443, 10444, 10449, 
10464, 10467, 10479, 10848, 11453, 
11941, 11965 


Recidivism [See Antisocial Behavior, 
Behavior Disorders] 
Reciprocal Inhibition Therapy [See Also 
Behavior Modification, Behavior Thera- 
y] 11712 

‘eciprocity [See Social Behavior] 
Recognition (Learning) [See Also Reten- 
tion, Retention Measures] 10206, 10268, 
10272, 10370, 10375, 10376, 10378, 
10391, 10394, 10401, 10412, 10424, 
10427, 10431, 10432, 10433, 10435, 
10450, 10452, 10457, 10471, 10472, 
10486, 10812, 10819, 11481, 11809 
Reconstruction (Learning) [See Reten- 
tion, Retention Measures] 
Reconstructive Psychotherapy [See Psy- 
chotherapy] 
Recovery (Disorders) 10600 3 
Recreation [See Also Basketball, Gam- 
bling, Sports, Television Viewing] 10817, 
12129 

Recreation Areas [See Playgrounds] 
Recreation Therapy [See Art Therapy, 
Dance Therapy, Music Therapy] 
Recruitment (Personnel) [See Personnel 
Recruitment] 

Red Nucleus [See Mesencephalon] 
Reductionism [See Philosophies] — 
Referral (Professional) [See Professional 
Referral] Эр 
Reflex (Conditioned) [See Conditioned 
Responses] И 

Reflexes [See Also Acoustic Reflex, 
Eyeblink Reflex, Flexion Reflex] 10309, 
10564, 10581, 10651, 10669 ү. 
Reformatories [See Correctional Institu- 
tions] ^ 
Refraction Errors [See Errors, Eye Disor- 
ders 

co MN (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] r 
Rehabilitation [See Also Drug Rehabili- 
tation, Psychosocial Rehabilitation, Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation] 11192, 11810, 
11811, 11812, 11826 " 
Rehabilitation (Drug) [See Drug Rehabil- 
itation] Я 
Rehabilitation (Psychosocial) [See Psy- 
chosocial Rehabilitation] 
Rehabilitation (Vocational) [See Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation] 
Rehabilitation Centers [See Sheltered 
Workshops {- 
М асын [See Also Differential 
Reinforcement, External Rewards, 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, Monetary 
Rewards, Negative Reinforcement, 
Nonverbal Reinforcement, Positive Re- 
inforcement, Praise, Primary Ren 
ment, Punishment,  Reinforcemen! 
Amounts, Reinforcement Schedules, RS 
wards, Secondary Reinforcement, Soci 
Reinforcement, "Verbal Reinforcement] 
10361, 10381, 10606, 10655, 10717, 
10734, 11092, 11717, 11994 E 
Reinforcement Amounts [See Also Rein- 
forcement] 10727, 10748, 10756, 10760 
Reinforcement Schedules [See Also 
Fixed Interval Reinforcement, al 
forcement] 10489, 10610, 10720, 10723, 


ж. 


› 


10726, 10727, 10731, 10743, 
10753, 10755, 10756, 10763, 
10854, 10926, 11909, 11974, 11976 
Relations (Peer) [See Peer Relations] 
Relationship Therapy [See Psychothera- 


10749, 
10764, 


] 
Rolaxation Therapy [See Systematic De- 
sensitization Therapy] 
Reliability (Statistical) [See Statistical 
Reliability] 
Reliability (Test) [See Test Resp] 
Religiosis [See Also Religious Beliefs] 
1112: 
Religious Affiliation [See Also Christiani- 
3 Judaism, Religious Beliefs] 10908 

eligious Beliefs [See Also Christianity, 
Judaism, Religiosity, Religious Affilia- 
tion] 10917, 10925, 10932, 10935, 11149, 
11967 
Religious Practices [See Faith Healing, 
Meditation] 
Religious Prejudices [See Prejudice, So- 
cial Influences] 
REM Dreams [See Dreaming] 
REM Sleep [See Also S еер] 10269, 
10540, 10545, 10557, 10575, 10579, 
10643, 10757, 11228, 11633 
хос Reading [See Also Reading] 

81 

Remembering [See Retention] 
Remission (Disorders) 11326, 11497 
Кере! (Compulsive) [See Compul- 
sive Repetition] 
Reply (To Professional Criticism) [See 
Professional Criticism Reply] 
Repression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 
Reptiles [See Vertebrates] 
Republican Party [See Political Parties} 
Research [See Experimentation] 
Research Design [See Experimental De- 


sign 

Research Methods [See Methodology] 
Resentment [See Hostility] 

Reserpine [See Also Anti sychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Sedatives, 
Tranquilizing Drugs] 1067 3 
Residency (Medical) [See Medical Resi- 


dency] 
Residential Care Attendants [See Attend- 
ants (Institutions)] 
Residential Care Institutions [See Also 
Hospitals, Psychiatric Hospitals] 11815, 
11842, 11846 
Resistance (Psychotherapeutic) [See Psy- 
chotherapeutic Resistance] 
Resonance [See Vibration] 
Resource Teachers [See Teachers] 
Respiration 10169, 10569, 10587, 11683 
Respiration Stimulating Drugs [See Caf- 
feine] 
Respiratory Distress [See Symptoms] 
eqs Tract Disorders [See Asth- 
maj 
Respondent Conditioning [See Classical 
Conditioning] 
Response Amplitude [See Response Par- 
ameters] 
Response Bias 10382, 11082 
Response Duration [See Response Par- 
ameters] 
Response Frequency [See Also Response 
Parameters] 10365, 11076 
Response Generalization [See Also Re- 
sponse Parameters] 11421 

esponse Lag [See Reaction Time] 
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Response Latency [See Also Response 
Parameters] 10285, 10323, 10366, 10377, 
10758 
Response Parameters [See Also Interres- 

пзе Time, Reaction Time, Response 

requency, Response Generalization, 
Response Latency, Response Set, Re- 
sponse Variability] 10262, 11470 
Response Probability [See Chance (For- 
tune), ROSE Response Parameters] 
Response Set [See Also Response Par- 
ameters] 10172, 10812, 11499 

Speed [See Reaction Time] 
Response Time [See Reaction Time] 
Response Variability [See Also Response 
Parameters] 10522, 10805 
[See Conditioned Emotional 

Responses, Conditioned Responses, 
Conditioned Suppression, Emotional 
Responses, Orienting Responses} 
Restlessness [See Emotional States, 
Symptoms] 


iptoms; 
Retardation (Mental) [See Mental Retar- 
dation] 
Retarded (Mentally) [See Mentally Re- 


tarded] 

Retarded Speech Development [See 
Speech Disorders] 

Retention [See Also Recall (Learning), 
Recognition (сагыр 10331, 10347, 
10428, 10436, 10461, 10468, 10483, 
10501, 10582, 10639, 10642, 10744 
Retention Measures [See Also Free 
Recall, Recall (Learning), Recognition 
(Learning)] 10451 
Reticular Formation [See Brain, Brain 
Stem, Central Nervous System, Nervous 
System] 
Retina [See Also Cones (Eye) Eye 


Anatomy), Rods (Eye)] 10510 
ыны К шем [бос Eye Disorders] 


Retinal Image 10235, 10259, 10280, 
10287 

Retinal Vessels [See Arteries nn 
Retroactive Inhibition [See Also Interfer- 
ence (Learning)] 10347, 10379, 10430 
Reversal Shift [See Also Con- 
cept Learning] 10402, 10728 

Review (Of Literature) [See Literature 
Review] 23 
Revolutions (Political) [See Political Rev- 
olution] 

Rewards [See Also External Rewards, 
Rewards, Reinforcement} 


Rh Incompatibility [See Also Blood and 
Lymphatic Disorders, Genetic Disor- 


ders] 11455 

у [See Also Diagno- 
sis, Electrophysiology, Medical Diagno- 
sis] 11467 
Rheumatoid Arthritis [See Also Muscu- 
loskeletal Disorders] 11493 
Ribonuclease [See Enzymes] 
Rigidity (Personality) [See Also Person- 
ality Traits] 11123 : 2 
Riots [See Aggressive Behavior, Conflict, 
Interpersonal Interaction, Social Behav- 
ior, Social Interaction] 


Risk Т: [See Also Gambling, Social 
Behavior] 10328, 10996, 11011, 11033, 
11072 

Ritalin [See Methylphenidate] 

Rites Of Passage [Sec Sociocultural 
Factors] 
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Rivalry [See Interpersonal Interaction, 
Social Behavior, Social Interaction] 
Robins [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
Rodents [See Also Chinchillas, Gerbils, 
Guinea Pigs, Hamsters, Mammals, 
Mice, Rats, Vertebrates] 10768, 10774, 
10793 
Rods (Eye) [See Also Eye (Anatomy), 
Nervous System, Neurons, Retina, Sen- 
sory Neurons] 10517, 10544 
Roc [See Барон Medi- 
cal Diagnosis, Pneumoencephalograph: 
Role (Counselor) [See RERUMS ole] У] 
Role Perception 11065 
КЫШЫ 10950, 10966, 11161, 12117, 
1 
Roles [See Parental Role, Sex Roles] 
Roman Catholicism [See Christianity, 
Religious Affiliation, Religious Beliefs] 
Roommates [See Students] 
Rorschach Test [See Also Personality 
Measures, Projective Personality Meas- 
ures] 11127, 11436, 11439, 11459 
Rotary Pursuit [See Perceptual Motor 
Processes, raseng] 
ROTC Students [See College Students, 
Military Personnel, Students, Volunteer 
Military Personnel, Volunteer Personnel] 
Rote 10437 
RT (Response) [See Reaction Time] 
Rulon Test [See Statistical Analysis, 
Statistical Tests] 
Running [See Motor Performance, Mo- 
tor Processes] 
Rural Environments [See Also Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 11284, 
11317 


Sacral S] Cord [See Central Nervous 


System, Nervous System 
Sadistic Personality Tee Personality 


Disorders] 
Sadness 11125 
Sadomasochism 


Saccharin 10717 


[See Personality Disor- 
ders] 

Safety [See Occupational Safety] 
Salamanders [See Vertebrates] 

Salaries [See Also Employee Benefits} 
11177, 11192, 12094 

Sales Personnel | 
Industrial Personnel] 

Salience (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Sali- 


ence] 

Saliva 10188 

Salivary Glands [See Glands} 

Salivation 10590, 11674 

Salmon [See Fishes, Vertebrates} 
Saltiness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Sampling (Experimental) 10153, 10158, 
11120 

Sanatoriums [See Hospitals, Residentia 
Care Institutions, Treatment Facilities] 
Sarcomas [See Neoplasms] 

Satisfaction [See Also Job Satisfaction 


Business And 


12117 
Scales (Attitude) [See Attitude Meas 


ures] 

Scales (Intelligence) [See Intelligenc 
Measures] 

Scales (interest) [See Interest Invent 


ries] 
Scales (Personality) [See Personali 
Measures] 


* 


$ 
[ 


. Sealing (Te 
- 10161, 11088 
Schedules 


‘Scales (Preference) [See Preference 
E Goad [See Rating Scales] 

; е Ratinį 

en [See vies Testing] 


Learning) [See Learning 
Schedules] : 


- Schedules (Reinforcement) [See Rein- 
forcement Schedules] 
Scheduling (Work) [See Work Schedul- 


Personality [See Personality 
Disorders] 

іа [See Also Acute Schi- 
zophrenia, Chronic Schizophrenia, He- 


bephrenic Schizophrenia, Pseudopsy- 
chopathic Schizophrenia, Psychosis] 
11240, 11244, 11252, 11256, 11258, 
11263, 11277, 11280, 
11295, 11299, 
11310, 11312, 
11316, 11318, 11319, 11320, 11321, 
11322, 11326, 11327, 11329, 11330, 
11332, 11340, 11357, 11534, 11553, 
11621, 11629, 11630, 11637, 11639, 
11643, 11645, 11672, 11840, 11847 
Family [See Also 


с 
Family Structure] 11263, 11299 
z ogenic Mothers [See Also 
dine Members, Mothers, Parents] 
Scholastic Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
School Achievement [See Academic 
Achievement] 
Adjustment 12034 
A [See Educational 
Administration] 
School Administrators 11882 
School Age Children [See Also Children, 
Developmental Age Groups] 
10169, 103 , 


, 10330, 
10392, 


11989, 11990, 12016 12026 12159 

= А [See School Enroll- 
Counselors [See Also Counselors 

ШО ан ТУ, 11998, 12006. 

sca tri атан 

ment, Social Environments] 11772 

cem [See School Enroll- 


School Facilities [See Educational Labo- 


School Learning 11925, 11950 
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School Nurses [See Medical Personnel, 
Nurses] 


School tion [See Educational 

Administration] 

School Phobia [See Phobias] 

School Principals [See School Adminis- 

trators] 

School Psychologists [See Also Mental 

Health Personnel, Psychologists] 10954 
chology | 


School Psy. See Also Applied 
Psychology, piseiplines, Educational 
Psychology, Psychology, Social Sciences] 


11867, 11887 

School Superintendents [See School Ad- 
ministrators] 

pem Suspension [See School Enroll- 
ment 

School Truancy [See School Enrollment] 
Schools [See Colleges, Elementary 
Schools, Technical Schools] 

Science (Social) [See Social Sciences] 
Science Education [See Curriculum] 
Scientific Communication [See Also Pro- 
fessional Meetings And Symposia, Psy- 


chological Terminology] 10110, 10133, 
10136. 10139, 10141, 1005, 11215, 11848 


Scientific Methods [See Experimental 
Methods] 

Scientists [See Also Related Terms] 
10596, 12084 


Sclera [See Eye (Anatomy)] 

Sclerosis. (Nervous System) [See Also 
Multiple Sclerosis, 
orders] 11234 


Scopolamine [See Also Amines, Analges- 


Nervous System Dis- 


ic Drugs, Cholinergic Blocking Drugs, 
En pressant des Sedativesi 


Scopolamine Hydrobromide [See Scopo- 


lamine] 
Scores (Test) [See Test Scores] 


Scoring (Testi See Also Testin 
10147, 10151 al e! 
Scotoma [See Eye Disorders] 
5 Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Visual Stimulation] 10803 
[See Symptoms] 
Screening (Job Applicants) [See Job 
Applicant Screening] 
ing Tests [See Selection Tests] 

Sculpturing [See Art 
Sea Gulls [See Birds, Vertebrates] 
M (Animal) [See Mammals, Verteb- 
rates] 
Seasonal Variations [See Environmental 
Seoba bi 

ital [See Barbiturates, Hypnotic 
Drugs, Sedatives] УА 
E Reinforcement [See Also Re- 
inforcement] 10373 
Secretarial Personnel [See Business And 
Industrial Personnel 


Secretion, Lactation, Salivation] 

(Lesion) [ 3 
Sedatives [See Also Atrop 
mazine, Glutethimide, На! ridol, Me- 
Time, dentoberbital ienobarbi- 

ine, lami: 1 5 
10705, 10941, 11610 e adk 
Selected 


10714, 10826, , 
10875, | UE TES 


10998, 11198, 11223, 
11298, 11365, 11400, 11414, 


11770, 
11812, 11813, 11877, 12042 i 
ose ) [See Personnel 
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Selection Tests [See Also Ps chological 
PE Inventory] 12074, | 75, 
82 | 


Self Actualization 10913, 11124, 11156, 
11160, 11783 

Self Assessment [See Self Evaluation} 
Self Concept [See Also Self Esteem 
10973, 11046, 11369, 11393, 11566, 1198) 
Self Confidence [See Self Esteem] 

Self Control [See Also Personality Traits) 
10314, 10824, 11371 

Self Disclosure 11039, 11095, 11699 
Self Esteem [See Also Self Conce t) 
10997, 11013, 11074, 11163, 113 6, 
11359, 11494, 12084 

Self Evaluation [See Also Evaluation] 


10488, 11271, 11373, 11816, 11915, 
11958, 12002 

Self Image [See Self Concept] 

Self Mutilation [See so Behavior 


Disorders] 11297 

Self Perception 10351, 11051, 11066, 
11134, 11161, 11231, 11987, 12101 

Self Realization [See Self Actualization] 
Self Reinforcement [See Reinforcement] 
Self Respect [See Self Esteem] 

Self Stimulation 10531, 10539, 10541, 


10550, 10558, 10626, 10628, 10634, 
10646, 10655, 10656, 11433, 11700, 
11719, 11925 


Selfishness [See Personality Traits] 
Semantic Differential 11088, 11452 
Semantic Generalization [See Also Cog- 
nitive Processes] 10398 RR 
Semantics [See Also Language, Linguis- 


tics, Verbal Communication] 10378, 
10434, 10444, 10459, 11088, 11116, 
11118, 11918 


ans [See Students] 
Senescence [See Aged] Mr. 
Senile Dementia [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous m Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Syndromes] 
11226 
Senile Psychosis [See Brain Disorders, 
Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Psychosis, 
Senile Dementia, Syndromes] 
Senior Citizens [See Aged] 
Sensation [See Perception] 
Sensation Seeking Sale [See Also Per- 
sonality Measures] 11159 
Sense Organ Disorders [See Anosmia, 
Eye Disorders, Nystagmus] 
Sense Organs [See Cones (Eye), Cornea, 


Eye (Anatomy) Retina, Rods (Eye) 
estibular Apparatus] f 
Sensitivity (Personality) [See Personality 

Traits] 
Sensitivity Training 10493, 10886, 10999, 
11009, T1165, 11168, 11687, 11705, 


11706, 11811, 11871, 11997, 12090 


Sensorimotor Measures 10354 
Adaptation [See Also Adapta- 


tion, Dark Adaptation, Grienting LA 
sponses, Thresholds] 10270, [0 ч 
10084, 10287, 10289, 10295, 10525, 
10543, 10573 


Sensory Deprivation 10536 
Sensory Feedback [See Also Delayed 


Auditory Feedback, Feedback, Pei 
tual Simulation, Visual Feedback] 
10316 

May (Attit Toward) [See 
Handicapped (Attitudes Toward)] 


Sensory Motor Processes [See Perceptual 
Motor Processes] 

Sensory Neurons [See Also Cones (Eye), 
Nervous System, Neurons, Rods (Eye)] 
10525, 10582 

Sentence Comprehension [See Also 
Comprehension] 10378, 10856, 11073, 
11075, 11945 

Sentence Structure [See Also Grammar, 
Language, Linguistics, Syntax, Verbal 


Communication] 10324, 10331, 10378, 
10423, 10434, 10446, 10453, 10856, 
11073, 11075, 11078, 11100, 11108, 
11422, 11922 


Sentences [See Also Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 10825 
West Anxiety [See Also Anxiety] 
10901, 10913 

Sephardim [See Judaism] 

Septum (Brain) Lesions [See Brain Le- 


sions] 
Learning 10185, 10429, 


Sequential 
10447, 11484 

Serial Anticipation (Learning) [See Serial 
Learning, Verbal A 

Serial Compulsions [See Compulsions] 
Serial Learning [See Also Verbal Learn- 
ing] 10211, 10399, 10407, 10427, 10428, 
10482, 10807, 11979 

Seriousness [See Personality Traits] 
Serotonin [See Also Amines] 10553, 
10630, 10633, 10638, 10677, 11442 
Serotonin Antagonists [See Also Lysergic 
Acid Diethylamide] 10638, 10669, 10697 
Serpasil [See Reserpine] 

Serum Albumin Blood Proteins, 
Proteins] 

Servicemen [See Military Personnel] 
pm (Income) [See Socioeconomic Sta- 
tus] 

Set (Response) [See Response Set] 
Severely Mentally retarded See Also 
Handicapped, Mentally Retar led] 11640 
Sex Chromosome Disorders [See Also 
Genetic Disorders] 11439 

Sex Differences (Animal) [See Animal 
Sex Differences] 

Sex Differences (Human) [See Human 
Sex Differences] і 
Sex Differentiation Disorders [See Geni- 
tal Disorders] 

Sex Drive [See Motivation] 

Sex Education [See Also Curriculum] 
11032 

Sex Hormones [Sce Also Hormones, 
Testosterone] 10694 

Sex Identity [See Sex Roles] 

Sex Linked Dew 

[See Also Developmental Differences, 
Human Sex Differences] 10148, 10820, 
10824, 10943, 11095, 11949, 12083 

Sex Linked Hereditary Disorders [See 
Genetic Disorders] 

Sex Roles [See Also Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 10152, 10242, 10493, 10885, 
10889, 10943, 10954, 10980, 11065, 
11177, 11202, 11206, 11393, 11403, 
11870, 11887, 11907, 12050 

Sexual Abstinence [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 

Sexual Arousal [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 

Sexual Attitudes 10975, 11063 

Sexual Behavior [See Psychosexual Be- 
havior] 
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Sexual 
рот the ien 


ор 

Sexual Deviations [See Bisexuality, Ex- 

hibitionism, Homosexuality, — fncest, 

Male Homosexuality, Ps: xual Be- 

havior, Transsexualism, Voyeurism) 
Disorders (1 


Sexual Di ) [See 
Genital Disorders} 

Sexual See Also 
Impotence, — Psychosexual vior) 
11218, 11267 

Sexual Intercourse (Human) [See Incest, 
Psychosexual Behavior, Raj 

Sexual Masochism [See Psychosexual 
Behavior] 

Sexual Receptivity (Animal) [See Animal 
Sexual Receptivity] 

гезе Sadism [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior! 


Sexual Sadomasochism [See Psychosexu- 
al Behavior] 


[See Personality Sayr l 

[See Religious liation, 
Shae [See Guil 

ilt 
Shape [сй [See Form And Shape 
Perception] 
Sheep [See Mammals, Vertebrates] 
Sheltered Wi 11689 
Shifts (Workday) [See Workday Shifts} 
Shock | Also Sym toms) 10361, 
10614, 10718, 10719, 1 PA 1 10776 


Shock — See Also Electroconvul- 
sive Shock Sap) 11696 
Shock Units [See Apparatus] 


Sio Antisocial Behavior, 
Shopping [Sce Consumer Behavior] 
consumer iavior| 

Centers [Sce Community Fa- 


а, 
Short Term Memory [See Also ресу 
10218, 10321, 10425, 10430, 10435, 
10437, 10442, 10443, 10445, 10451, 
10455, 10460, 10462, 10466, 10468, 
10474, 10477, 10480, 10482, 10739, 
10869, 11482, 11484, 11965 ` 

Sce Brief 


укы 1 
Ps; thera] 
Shoshone Tdians [See American Indi- 


an: 
Shuttle Box Grids [See mien 
preranu] 


Siamese Twins [See Twins) 1 
Relations [See Family Relations] 
Siblings [Sec Brothers, Family 
Members, Hete: tic Twins, Monoz- 
tic Twins, Twins] 11405, 11479 
ае Effects (Drug) [See Also Drug 
Addiction, Drug nanas Racia 
Depen: Д fects, Heroin 
Addiction 10689, [A 11594, 11621, 
11630, 11637, 11641, 11642, 11654, 11655 
Sight V See Language, Verbal 
Communication, Vocabulary] 
Sign Language [Sce Language, Verbal 
Communication]. J 2 
Test [See Statistical Analysis, Sta- 


tistical Tests] ы q e 
10929, 10242, 10256, 

Signal Intensity 

Significance 

Significance] 
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Silent [See Readin; 
Similarity ) [See Stimulus Simi- 
larity’ 

Schizophrenia [See Psychosis, 
Schizophrenia] 
Simulation [Sce Also Computer Simula- 
tion, Flight Simulation, Mathematical 
nme Simulation Games]. 11689, 


Simulation Games [See Also Games, 

Simulation] 10711, 12119 

Simulators [See Simulation] 

Sin [See Religious Beliefs) 

Free [5o Personality Traits] 

Sisters Family Members, Siblings] 

Sixteen Personality Factors. Question 

eens Personality Measures] 11122 
PF Questionnaire [See Sixteen 

Personality Factors Question] 

Size (Apparent) [Sec Apparent Size] 


[See Also ME Tix 
Ss н Perception] 10249, 10270, 


See Frequen: 
Distribution, Statistical Analysis, S rd 
tical Measurement] 
Skill Learning [See Gross Motor Skill 
Laroo 

Skilled Industrial Workers [See Also 
Blue Collar Workers, Business And 
EE Ae 1211 

Skin orders dee Electrophysiology] 
Skin Electrical 1 

Skin Potential [See Electrophysiology, 


Skin Electrical ies) А 
Sane era 
in пса! 

бин Тирик Body Temp- 

erature} 1 

Skinner Boxes [See Apparatus A 

Slang [See Lani , Verbal uni- 

Foy ern NREM Sleep, REM 
Iso , 

Жер 10123, 10336, 10515, 10524, 

10545, 10552, 10559, 10567, 


Disorders [See Also Insomnia] 
10577, 11228, 11238, 11254, 11279 
Inducing Drugs [See Hypnotic 


Sleep Onset 10540, 10559, 10615 
Treatment [Sce Also Drug Thera- 


1 11633, 11709 
Bleepvalking [See Sleep Disorders] 


Slow Learners [Sec Handica, ] 


Sleep] 
Slums [See Poverty Areas] 
{see Olfactory Percep- 


tion) 

Seales [See Facial Expressions, Nonver- 
bal Communication] 

Smoking (Cigarettes) [See Tobacco 
Smoking] 

Smoking 


(Tobacco) [See Tobacco Smok- 


in 
FA Muscle Relaxant Drugs [See 
Muscle Relaxing Drugs] 


пей 


lity [See Personality Traits] 


Бос [See Also Social Ве- 
havior) 11041, 11056, 11087, 11980 
Social Adaptation [See Social Adjust- 


еа] 
7 ee Also Social 
Behavior] ЛӘ 10978, 11447, 11480, 
11496, 11834, 11991 
- Social xr gt d [See Also Social Behav- 
| їог, Social Influences] 11033, 11039 
Social Behavior [See Also Aggressive 
| Behavior, Altruism, Animal A 
_ Behavior, Animal Communication, Ani- 
-mal Courtship Displays, Animal Distress 
Calls, Animal Dominance, Animal Ma- 
ternal Behavior, Animal Mating Behav- 
ior, Animal Sexual Receptivity, Animal 
Social Behavior, Assistance 
havior), Attack Behavior, 
Behavior, Competition, Compliance, 
Conflict, Conformit (Personality), Co- 
Р ation, E ntact, Friendship, 
toup Discussion, Group 
Group Perfo: e, In- 
Attraction, 


ssive 


Charitable 


o In- 
'cceptance, 


1а! orkers| 

Social Tp iola 10836, 10910] 

10920, 109: 10972, 11113, 11512, 
11687, 1 а 

Class Lower Class, Middle 

Class, Social Structure, Socioeconomi 

Status, Upper Clam] "^ ier onomic 


Casework 
Caseworkers 
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Social Influences [See Also Prejudice, 


Social Approval, Social Desirability, 
Social уе, Superstitions, Taboos] 
10330, 10390, 10711, 10712, 10835, 


10966, 11065, 11347, 11352 
Social Interaction [See Also Assistance 
(Social Behavior), Charitable Behavior, 
Conflict, Cooperation, Eye Contact, 
Friendship, Group Discussion, Group 
Participation, Group Performance, In- 
terpersonal Attraction, Interpersonal 
Communication, Inte: mal Compat- 
ibility, Interpersonal Influences, Inter- 
personal Interaction, Interviewing, In- 
terviews, Job Applicant Interviews, Ne- 
gotiation, Peer Relations, Psychodiag- 
nostic Interview, Social Behavior, Social 
Dating, Violence, War] 10956, 10990, 
11023, 11544, 11828 
Social Isolation [See Also Social Depri- 
vation, Social Processes] 10751, 10771, 
10773, 10782, 10783, 10786, 10796, 
11336, 11977 
Social Learning [See Also Imitation 
(Learning), Imprinting] 10907, 11223, 
11948, 12024 
Social Maladjustment [See Social Ad- 
Social М, 

Mobility [See Social Processes] 
Social Movements [See Also Student 
Activism, Womens Liberation Move- 


ment] 11533 
Social [See Also Social Be- 
10381, 10815, 10995, 
11021, 11025, 11031, 
11036, 11037, 11043, 11047, 
11049, 11052, 11060, 11061, 
11315, 11350, 11858 
Social Processes [See Also Human Mi- 
pro Immigration, Industrialization, 

ial Deprivation, Social Isolation, 
Socialization] 10111, 10915, 10964 
Social Programs 10944 

[See Also Disciplines, 
а! 


Social dp 
Psychiatry] 1184 
Social Psychologists {ә Psychologists] 


Social Also Applied 
Psychology, Disciplines, chology, So- 
cial Sciences] 10925, 10992, 12121 
Reinforcement [See Also Nonver- 
bal Reinforcement, ise, Reinforce- 
ment, Social Behavior, Verbal Rein- 
forcement} 10813, 10994, 11024, 12073 
Social See Also Anthropology, 
Applied Psychology, Clinical Psycholo- 


Comparative Psychology, Consumer 
Буза, Counseling Psychology, De- 
v ental chology, Disciplines, 
Educational Psychology, Industrial Psy- 

» Medical Psychology, Military 
d ogy Русу, io- 
Feo Soc peg. School 
gii 10132, 10135, 0148 10985 
Soci Siete [sr Am TD ass 
Middle Class, Upper Class] 11857, 12043 
Social Values {Bee Also ics, Social 
Tollaeucet, Values] 10953, 10965, 11094, 
Social Work (See Social Casework 
Social Worker 11820 ; 
-— [Sce Political Economic Sys- 


havior] 
11006, 
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Socialization [See Also Social Рг 
10742, 10835, 10885, 10895, T0902 
10931, 11269, 11721, 11889, 12068 
rem Disadvantaged [See Disadvan- 
ge: 
Sociocultural Factors [See Also Accultu- 
ration, Cross Cultural Differences, Cul- 
tural Deprivation, Ethnic [denti 
10149, 10811, 10902, 10979, 11245, 
11317, 11368, 11377, 11949, 12053 { 
с Class Attitudes [See Also 

Lower Class Attitudes, Middle Class 
Attitudes] 10915 
Socioeconomic Status [See Also Income 
Level, Lower Class, Middle Class, U per 
Class] 10149, 10857, 10933, 10958, 
11055, 11102, 11267, 11864, 12031 
Sociology [See Also Disciplines, Social 
Sciences] 10918, 10985, 10989 

th [See Antisocial Personality] 
Sodium [See Chemical Elements, Metal- 
lic Elements, Sodium Ions] 
Sodium Bromide [See Anticonvulsive 
Drugs, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
Sodium j [See Also Chemical Ele- 
ments, Metallic Elements] 10566 
Sodium Pentobarbital [See Pentobarbi- 
tal 


Somat Cortex [See Brain, Cen- 
tral Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, 
Nervous System, AERE 
Somatosensory Evoked Potentials (See 
Also Electrical Activity, Electrophysiol- 
ogy, Evoked Potentials] 10609 
Somatotropin [See Hormones] А 
Somesthetic Perception [See Also Ki- 
nesthetic Perception, Pain Perception, 
Tactual Perception] 10195, 10258 
Somesthetic Stimulation [See Perceptual 
Stimulation, Tactual SEEN) 
Somnambulism [See Sleep Disorders] 
Sonar [See Apparatus] 

Sons [See Family Members] . Р 
Sorting (Cognition) [See Classification 
(Cognitive Process)] __ , 

Sound [See Auditory Stimulation] 
Sound Localization [See Auditory Local- 
ization] : > 
Sourness [See Taste Stimulation] 
South America 10901, 10919, 
11245, 11368, 11777, 11882 
South Vietnam 11686 

Southeast Asia 11301 

Space (Personal) [See Personal e 


Mtr 10179, 10217, 102! 
10549, бл. 12133 


Spasms [See = larg eco Spatial Per- 
ception] 


Spatial Distortion [See Illusions (Percep- 
tion), Spatial Just Also. Spatial 
Р ion] 10472, 11409 
Bed саса (Perception) [See 
P tual Orientation, 


ы 237, 10253, pom 
Percepti 0236, 10237, , d 
10279, "oso. 10306, 10307, 10831, 


10844, 10873, 11459 
[See Also Apparent 


Perception 

Size, Autokinetic Illusion, Depth. «ар 
tion, Distance Perception, Motion Ре 
ception, Size DUE бег. 
Organization, Spatial Orientatio! Е 

tion) 10194, 10234, 10284, Tz 
10295, 10304, 10472, 10475, 1 d 
10858, 11504 


10978, 


Spearman Brown Test [Sec Statistical 
Analysis, Statistical Tests 

Special Education 11915, 11927, 11930, 
11985, 11986, 11987, 11988, 11990, 11993 
Special Education (Aurally Handicap) 
[See Aurally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
cation] 

Special Education (Emot Disturbed) [See 
Emotionally Disturbed, Special Educa- 
tion] 

Special Education (Gifted) [See Special 
Education] 
Special Education (Learning Disabil) 
[See Learning Disabilities, Special Edu- 
cation 
A pen Education (Mentally Retard) [See 

entally Ré Education] 
Special Education (Phys Handicaps) [See 
Physically Handicapped, Special Educa- 
tion] 
Special Education (Visual Hai ) [See 
Special Education, Visually Handi- 
capped] 
Special Education Students [See Stu- 
dents] 
Special Education Teachers [See Also 
Teachers] 11984 
Specialization (Academic) [See Academic 
Speciale 
eral Sensitivity [See Color Percep- 
tion 
Speech [See Verbal Союш 
Speech And Hearing Measures 114. 
Speech Characteristics [See Also Articu- 
lation (Speech), Pronunciation, Spern 
Rate, Verbal Communication] 10224, 
10227, 11085, 11110, 11425, 119: 
Speech Development [See Also Motor 
Pues Physical Development] 
26 

Speech Disorders [See Also Articulation 
Disorders, Dysarthria, Elective Mutism, 


Stammering, Stuttering] 11307, 11419, 
11420, 11422, 11425, 11461, 11506, 
11806, 11808, 11981 


Speech Measures 

earing Measures] н 
Speech Pauses [See Speech Characteris- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 
Speech Perception [See Also Руана 
Perception] 10203, 10205, 10206, 10219, 
10224, 10227, 10228, 10230, 10231, 
10847, 11071, 11073, 11112 
Speech Pitch [See Auditory Stimulation, 
Perceptual Stimulation, Pitch (Frequen- 
cy), Speech Characteristics, Verbal Com- 
munication] 
Speech Processing (Mechanical) [See 
Verbal Communication] 
Speech Rate [See Also Speech Charac- 
teristics, Verbal Communication] 10227 
Speech Rhythm [See Speech Characteris- 
tics, den Союш са ЙН ДУЛ 

Тһегару 11418, , , 
nud 11428, 11429, 11723, ae | 
(Response) [See Reaction Time] 

Spelling [See Also Curriculum, Lan- 
uage Arts Education] 11906 

pinal Cord [See Central Nervous Sys- 
tem, Nervous System, Pyramidal Tracts} 
Spinal Cord Injuries 11443 
Spinal Fluid [See Cerebrospinal Fluid] 
Spinal Ganglia [See Ganglia, Nervous 
System] 


Speech Handica, See Handicay 
ре ‘Measures ec Speech And 
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(Disorders)] 
gy [See Also Basketball, Recreation] 


Spouses [See Family Members, Housew- 
ives, Wives] 
Mammals, Rodents, Ver- 


I 
tebrates| 
Stage Pays [See Theatre} 
Stammering (See Also Articulation Dis- 
ста Dysarthria, Speech Disorders] 
Standard Deviation [Sce Statistical Anal- 
ys, Statistical Measurement, Variability 


easurement| 
lon (Test) [See Test Stand- 


Professional) [See Profession- 

al Standards] 

Startle Reflex [Sec Reflexes] 

Starvation [See Nutritional Deficiencies] 

= Hospitals [See Psychiatric Hospi- 

(аһ 

паса — [ме aa ANM ог 
ariance, Factor Ai requency 

Distribution, Prediciabllty (Measure- 

ment), Statistical Measurement, Statisti- 

cal Probability, Statistical Significance, 

Statistical Tests, Variability Measure- 

ment] 10155, 10156, 10160, 10162, 10163, 


11417, 11454, 11895 

Statistical Correlation 10154, 10159, 
10247 

Statistical Measurement [See Also Anal- 

ysis Of by bom Factor Anal Ая 
еп istribution, hictability 

(Measurement, Statistical Analysis, Sta- 

tistical Probability, Variability 

ment) 10154 

Statistical Norms [See Statistical Analy- 


sis, Statistical Measurement} 
Statistical See Also Chance 
(Fortune), Probability, Statistical па 
sis, Statistical Measurement] 101 
10164, 10198, 12125 юш 


Statistical 
Statistical Rotation [See Factor Analysis, 
Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 


ment 

) Parameters [Sec Popu- 

lation (Statistics)] 

Statistical Samples [See Population (Sta- 
— Also Statisti- 

cal Anal 0161 

шшен 1 lon [See Also Statistical 

Analysis] 11093 

Statistical Validity [See Also Predictive 

Validity] 11093 


Status 10322, 10906 
Stein Leventhal Syndrome (See Genital 


ardization] 
Standards ( 


tistics)] 
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Sterilization (Sex) [Sce Male Castration, 
Ligation, Vasecto- 


Stimulation, Visual Stimulation) 


Simian (Condon {ee Соот 


10371, 103, 
10619, 10673, 10737, 11312 
Duration (See 


Stimulus [ Aho Sumulus 
[car 1006, 10175, 10223, 10226, 
10260, 1 10732, 10735, 10761 

Time (See Súmulas 


Stimulus. Frequency Also Stimulus. 
Parmer а р. 10416, 10512 
Б] 10261, 10618, 
10730, 10735 


Stimulans "m Also Sumulus 
Parameters) 10170, 10175, 10176, 10226, 
10543, 1 10578, 10635 

тшш 1, 


Novelty, 
Similarity, Stimulus Variability) 10232, 


10262 
айон Pattern [See Sumulus Vanabili- 


р 

Йыл Presentation Methods [See Also 
Tachistosc Presentation] 10177, 
10215, 10225, 10292, 10346, 10357, 
10360, 10433, 10452. 10458, 10466, 
10468, 10819, 11688, 11730, 11971, 12128 
Stimulas Sallemce [See Also Stimulus 
Parameters) 10533 
[See Also Stimulus 


Stimulus Similarity 
Parameters] 10343 


‘Stimulus V; [See Also Stimulus 
- Parameters] 10360 


Stochastic Modeling [See Simulation] 

Stock Options [Sce Employee Benefits] 

- Stomach [See т-д аууш uem) 
Strabismus [See Eye Disorders 

нара T0142) 10249. 10382, 10429, 

_ 10825, 11944 

Stress [See Also Environmental Stress, 

. Occupational — Stress, Physiological 

Stress, Psychological Stress, Social 

Ss Stress Reactions] 10238, 10496, 

10546, 10586, 10782, 11659 

cen Reactions [See Also Stress] 10707, 
_ 12045 

— Stroke (Cerebrum) [See Cerebrovascular 

_ Accidents] 

- Strontium [See Chemical Elements, Met- 
allic Elements] 

_ Strontium Bromide [See Sedatives] 

- Structuralism [See Also History Of 
__ Psychology] 10129 

4 Ene ва Also CNS Stimulating 


Si t Activism [See Also Social Move- 
. ments] 11718 

-. Student Admission Criteria 12066 

- Student Attitudes 10949, 11040, 11145, 


- 11870, 11872, 11876, 11879, 11880, 
11883, 11885, 11886, 11888, 11891, 
11936, 11947, 11959, 11970, 12002, 


12005, 12015, 12018, 12035 

Student Protest [See Student Activism] 
Student Teachers [See Also Teachers] 
11937, 12000 

Student Teaching [See Teacher Educa- 


tion 
Students [See Also Business Students, 
- College Students, Dental Students, Ele- 
mentary School Students, Graduate 
Students, High School Students, Junior 
College Students, Junior High School 
Students, Kindergarten Students, Medi- 
cal Students, Nursing Students, Voca- 
tional School Students] 10152, 11925, 
11931, 12027 
M (Followup) [See Followup Stud- 


Studies (Longitudinal) [See Longitudinal 


Studies| 
Study 11863, 11941 
ing [See Also Articulation Disor- 
ders, sarthria, Speech Disorders] 
11418, 11423, 11424, 11426, 11427, 11428 
) [See Leadership Style] 
ne [See apiece ions] 
re Also 
Culture (Anthropological b] nis 
Subcutaneous Tajectons [See Injections} 
Sublimation (Sco Bate tena 
ense i 
Subnormality ( reb erm s x 
tion] ) [ ental Re- 
Personnel [See Parapro- 
fessional one - 
Substantia. Mesencephalon| 
| Suburban. Environments [See dd 
ment, aie Fovironments] 
Success chievement} 
Successive ce B 


T т [Sce Brightness Per- 
) Dro [See Muscle Relaxing 
See A 
e Emotional States] 
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Suggestibility [See Also Personality 
Traits] 10888, 11129 

Suicide [See Also Behavior Disorders] 
11125, 11181, 11256, 11343, 11349, 
11351, 11374 

Suicide (Attempted) [See Attempted 
Suicide] 

Suicide Prevention [See Also Crisis 
Intervention] 11343, 11361 

Suicide Prevention Centers [See Also 
Community Facilities, Crisis Interven- 
tion Services, Mental Health Programs] 
11759, 11778 

Sulpiride [See Also Neuroleptic Drugs] 
11681, 11682 

Summer Camps (Recreation) [See Recre- 
ation] 

Superego 11140 

Superior Colliculus [See Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Mesencephalon, Nerv- 
ous System] 

Superstitions [See Also Social Influ- 
ences] 11306 

Supervisors [See Management Person- 


nel] 
Support (For Theories) [See Professional 
Contribution] 

Supportive Psychotherapy [See Psychoth- 


erapy] 

(Conditioned) [See Condi- 
tioned Suppression] 
Suppression (Defense Mechanism) [See 
Defense Mechanisms] 
Surgeons [See Also Medical Personnel, 
Physicians] 11193 
Surgery [See Also Amputation, Disci- 
plines, Hypophysectomy, Induced Abor- 
tion, Male Castration, Neurosurgery, 
Ovariectomy, Physical Treatment Me- 
pear Psychosurgery] 11208, 11804, 
Surgical Patients [See Patients} 
Surrogate Parents (Humans) [See Also 
Family Members, Parents] 10899 
Surveys [See Also Consumer Surveys] 
10119, 11120, 11203 
ыш (Interest) [See Interest Invento- 
ries 
тоати (Opinion) [See Attitude Meas- 
ures| 
Surveys (Personality) [See Personality 
Measures] 
Surveys (Preference) [See Preference 
pede 11044 
Sweden 10893, 12103 
Sweetness [See Taste Stimulation] 
Swimming [See Recreation, Sports] 
Syllables [See Also ре, Linguis- 
tics, Phonetics, Verbal mmunication] 
10366, 10377, 11077, 11900, 11901, 11902 
Syllogistic 


s [See Inductive 

Deductive Reasoning} 
Symbiotic Infantile Psychosis [See Child- 
hood Psychosis, Psychosis] 
Symbollóm 10395, 11289 
Symp [See Neurosurgery, 

lysical Treatment Methods, Surgery] 
5; Nervous System [See Nerv- 
f system] 


е, Catecholamines, Dex. 
tamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 


XXXix 


rine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
rine, Sympathomimetic Drugs] 
Sympathomimetic Drugs [See Also 
Amphetamine, Catecholamines, Dex- 
troamphetamine, Dopamine, Epineph- 
rine, Methamphetamine, Norepineph- 
rine] 10630, 10683 

Symposia [See Professional Meetings 
And Symposia] 

Symptom Remission [See Remission 
(Disorders)] 

Symptoms [See Also Acting Out, Anore- 
xia Nervosa, Appetite Disorders, Apra- 
xia, Asthenia, Catalepsy, Coma, Convul- 
sions, Delirium, Depersonalization, Dis- 
tractibility, Fatigue, Headache, Hyperki- 


nesis, Hyperphagia, Hypochondriasis, 
Hypoglycemia, Insomnia, Migraine 
Headache, Obesity, Pain, Shock] 10701, 
11239, 11273, 11277, 11303, 11307, 
11326, 11329, 11457, 11463, 11466, 
11472, 11804 


Synapses [See Also Nervous System] 
10510 

Syncope [See Cardiovascular Disorders, 
Symptoms] 

S [See Also Alcoholic Psycho- 
sis, Downs Syndrome, Korsakoffs Psy- 
chosis, Presenile Dementia, Senile De- 
mentia, Toxic Psychoses] 11279, 11380, 
11495 S DNE 4 
Synergism (Drugs) [See Drug Synergism 
Synonyms ока Also Таала егЬа! 
Communication, Vocabulary] 10375 
Syntactic Structure [See Syntax] 

Syntax [See Also Grammar, Language, 
Linguistics, Sentence Structure, Verbal 
Communication] 10446, 11073, 11075, 
11945, 11952 E 
Synthetic Speech [See Verbal Communi- 
cation] 

Systematic Desensitization Therapy [Sce 
Also Behavior Modification, Behavior 
Therapy] 11690, 11691, 11707, 11715, 
11725, 11725, 11726, 11908 

Systems Analysis 10138 

Systolic Pressure [See Blood Pressure] 
Szondi Test [See Also РЕ ОДА Меаз- 
ures, Projective Personality Measures] 
11225 


T Groups [See Sensitivity Training] 

T Mazes [See Apparatus] ч 3 
T Test [See Statistical Analysis, Statisti- 
cal Tests] У 

Taboos [See Also Social Influences] 
10921 


Tachistoscopes [See Apparatus] 
Ti tec rt [See Also 


Perceptual Stimulation, Stimulus Presen- 
tation Methods, Visual Stimulation] 
10283 f X 
Tachycardia [See Cardiovascular Disor- 


isordi 
28, Heart Disorders] [See Tactual Per- 


Tata p [See Also Somesther- 
ic Perception] 10173, 10174, 10177, 
10316, 10864, 11286, 11501, 11803 | 
Tactual Stimulation [See Also Perceptual 
Stimulation] 10729, 10750, 11515 
Taiwan MI 

Talent [See Abili 

Ташты [$ее Behavior Disorders] 
Tape Recorders [See Apparatus] 


| 


Taraxein [See Blood Proteins, Proteins, 
Psychotomimetic Drugs] 

Task Analysis 11937 

Task Complexity 10309, 10332 

Task Difficulty [See Task Complexity] 

Taste Buds [See Tongue] 

Taste Discrimination [Sce Taste Percep- 

tion] 

Taste Perception 10188, 10189, 10190, 
10193, 10623 

Taste Stimulation [See Also Perceptual 

Stimulation] 10188 

ПАР (Test) [See Thematic Apperception 
l'est] 

Taxonomies 10456, 10559 

Tea (Drug) [See Caffeine] 

Teacher Aides [See Paraprofessional 
Personnel] 

Teacher Attitudes 11884, 11885, 11890, 
11891, 11940, 11980, 12002 

Teacher Education 11937 

"Teacher Personality 11885, 11969 

Teacher Recruitment [See Personnel 

Meses езеш ecruitment] 

Teacher Studeni 11708, 
11881, 11884, 11889, 11890, 11891, 
11893, 11927, 11935, 11984 

Teacher Training [See Teacher Educa- 

tion] 

Teachers [See Also College Teachers, 


Elementary School Teachers, High 
School Teachers, Special Education 
Teachers, Student Teachers] 11441, 


11873, 11936, 11947, 11997 

Teaching [See Also ‘Audiovisual Instruc- 
tion, Computer Assisted Instruction, 
Individualized Instruction, Open Class- 
room Method, Programed Instruction, 
Reading Materials, Teaching Methods 
11879, Tias, 11883, 11885, 11888, 11 
Teaching (Programed) [See Programed 
Instruction] 

Teaching Machines. elder 
Teaching Methods [ visual 
e Computer nested Instruc- 
tion, Individualized Instruction, Open 
Classroom Method, ed Instruc- 
tion, Teaching] 11893, 11897, 11900, 
11901, 11902" 11905, 
11909, 11912, 11919, 11924, 
11925, 11931, 11932, 11934, 
11939, 11982, de Ыы 

Team Teaching Method [See Teaching, 


d ion 
echnical 1864, 12074 
ue ( ive Testing) [Sce Pro- 
Moe esting Technique] 
TON [See Adolescents] 
‘elecommunications Media / 
rrr Media, Educational 
Television, Television, Television Adver- 


tising] 11111 

T [See Also Amy 

Body, Brain, Caudate Nucleus, oa 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Cere- 


bral Ventricles, Со! Callosum, Hip- 
pocampus, Limbic System, Motor Cor- 
lex, Nervous System, pi 

s Lobe, Visual Cortex] 10608, 


Telepathy [See Parapsychologie] Phe- 


nomena, Parapsychol 
Telephone vc Lines [See Hot Line 
Services] 
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Telephone Systems [See Communica- 
tions Media, Mass Media, Telecommu- 
nications Media] 

Televised Instruction [See Audiovisual 
Instruction, Teaching, Teaching Me- 


Television [See Also "Adver- 

d Communications Media, Mass 
M Telecommunications Media, Tel- 
evision] 11068, 11069, 11074, 11089 
Television ‘See Also Recreation] 
10851, 11070, 111 


‘Temperament [See Personality] 
Тассо ) [See Body Тетрег- 
"Temperature (Skin) [See Skin Tempera- 


ture] 

Temperature Effects [See Also Cold 
Effects, Environmental Effects, Heat 
Effects] 10548, 10620, 10686 
Te Perception [See Somesthet- 


Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
pedi qim Telencephalon] 11233, 
1 

Hus ne le [See Also Motivation] 10824 


"Tennis [rre bei Recreation, 
‘Tension (Premenstrual) do deeem) 


al Tension] 
'erminal Lc NN ые Also Neoplasms] 


Te 

EA Ш due ) [See Pay 
meo Р icm im 

ar wise АШЫ Animal Etholo- 

] 10785, 10787 

йы e ) [See Achievement 
Ten est (Apt re Aptitude Measures) 
Test Intelligence 
Measures) 


Test Administration [See Also Testing] 
12008 

Test Anxiety 10392, 10397, 11058, 11726, 
11920 

Test Bias (Cultural) [See Cultural Test 


Test Construction [See Also Cultural 
T Bias, Difficulty Sevel (Тен), Item 
lysis (Test), Test Items, Test Relia- 

ЕТ Теп S Standardization, Test Validi- 
Ии, 11362, 11858, 12005, 12007, 


Ten lems pri neon АСД 


Test [See Test Standardi- 


Also 
Testi oust, 
13038, 12047 
таа 10922 
Test 


Test Construc- 
10261, 12011, 


Also Test 


муу Tenine) Mia 122 11122 
и Conr edi (See 
р Testi! 10148, 10261, 1 91105, 


11699, 12011, 12026 
Testes [Sce Endocrine System, Glands] 


xi 


Gaus ете Genital rr re 
Mime Po spero (See Expert Testimo- 


Testing. (See Also Cultural Test Bias, 
Dies Level (Test), Item Analysis 
eng. KC Sapien Rm 
e i est Reliability, Ten Standard 
э Па eem 2055 
caine] ‘esting (Hypothesis) [See Hypothesis 


Той (Job "aet E Job ES 
ES LE uM 


Measures] 

Tests (Statistical) д Statistical Tests] 

Tetrabenazine [Sce Antipsychotic Drugs, 
jeurol Serotoni 


Neuroleptic n Antago- 
ists, Т! i 
nists, anges lizing ] 


Correlation] 
Tu See Also Alco- 
hols} 10601, 10643, 10651 

Nuclei [See Brain, 


Nervous System, Nervous System, Tha- 


Jam 
Mao Bo мө M Physi- 
cal Treatment Methods, Psychosurgery, 


eO, [бее Ано Brain, Central Nerv- 
ox yen Nervous System) 10639, 
‘Thalidomide [See Amines, Hypnotic 
Drugs, Sedatives] 
Theatro [See Also Drama} 12020 wie 
Pen lees, Crise 


Test [See Also 
ive Person- 


Personality 
Tie es 11154 ; 
Muscle Relaxing 


[See Induced 


Pelle Hosp 
tric Hospital 
eer 11528, 11631, 


Lenton py 


пет a sponte Reden 
[See Therapist Char- 
Therapist Characteristics 11583, 11635, 
11699, TIG 1706 


‘Therapist Effectiveness [See Therapist 
Characteristics} 


E 


acteristics) 


Therapist Experience [Sec Therapist 
Characteristics} 

tient Interaction [Sec Psy- 
chotherapeutic Processes} 


Personality [See Therapist 
istics] 


Bier ea Treatment] AE | 
Therapy Drug) ги ега] 
сд Group) eee En- 


counter Group Therapy] 
(Individual) > (See Individual 


1 Theory (Mad) [See Music Therapy] 
"Thermal Acclimatization 10548 zi 


"Thermoreceptors [See Nervous System] 
Thermoregulation (Body) [See Also Body 
Temperature) 10548, 10607 
‘Theta Rhythm [See Also Electrical Activ- 
it Geet optysiology| 10527, 10534 
4 Thinking [See Also Abstraction, Cogni- 
tive Processes, Inductive Deductive Rea- 
Inference, Logical Thinking, 
Magical Thinking] 10356, 12009 
"Thiopental [See Anesthetic Drugs, Barbi- 
turates, Hypnotic Drugs, Sedatives] 
4 Thioridazine [See Tranquilizing Drugs} 
"Thiothixene [See Tranquilizing Drugs| 
Чет] [See Also Motivation] 10679, 


Spinal Cord [See Central Nerv- 
-. Ous System, Nervous System] 


- Thorazine [See Chlorpromazine] 
1 е ei [See Also Amne- 


- $i, Fantasies (Thought Disturbances), 

T Migi Thinking, Memory Disorders] 

11264, 11274, 11320, 11367 

Threat 10997, 11053 

F 1 [See Aggressive Behav- 
ior, Animal A; ive Behavior, Ani- 

_ mal Ethology, Animal Social Behavior, 
Social Behavior] 


] 
Threshold Determination 10189, 10193 
piss [Sss Also Auditory Thresh- 
olds, Dark Adaptation, Sensory Adapta- 
tion, Visual Thresholds} 10173, 1057 
Th xr [See Cardiovascular 


А (оною [See Cardiovascular Disor- 
Thumb (See F; msg (Anatomy) 


.—. Thymectom; Physical 
Methods, Surgery] ibo 


reatment 


Tics [See S 
Time [See 
10118, 10167 


Government 
_ Toads [See Vertebrates; 
Tobacco (Drug) [See Nicotine] 


~ 
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Tobacco Smoking 10193, 10595, 10671, 
10947 

Tocopherols [See Vitamins] 

Tofranil [See Imipramine] 

Toilet Training [See Childrearing Prac- 


tices] 
Token Economy [See Also 
Behavior Modification, Contingency 


Management] 11829, 11915 
Token Reinforcement [See Secondary 
Reinforcement] 


Tone (Frequency) [See Pitch (Frequen- 


су)] 
ДИВЕ 10747, 10750, 11297 
Тор Level Managers [See Also Business 
And Industrial Personnel, Management 
d Н 7 
Topography [See Ecological Factors] 
ооа [See Мена Disor- 
ders| 
Totalitarianism [See Political Economic 
Systems] 

ouch [See Tactual Perception] 
Towns [See Environment, Social Envi- 
ronments] 
Toxic Disorders [See Alcohol Intoxica- 
tion, Lead Poisoning, Toxic Psychoses] 
Toxic Encephslopatiics. [See ‘Alcohol 
Intoxication, Brain Disorders} 
Toxic Psychoses [See Also Brain Disor- 
ders, Central Nervous System Disorders, 
Nervous System Disorders, Psychosis, 
Syndromes 11255 

‘oxicity 10571 
Toxicomania [See Mania] 
Toxins [See Poisons] 
Toxoplasmosis [See Blood and Lymphat- 
ic Disorders] 
Ton SUN 12129 

race (Memory) [See Memory Trace] 
Tracking [See Also Pei duy Motor 
Processes, Visual Tracking] 10168, 
10278, 10311, 10319 

y [See Neurosurgery, Physical 

Treatment Methods, Surgery 
Traffic Accidents (Motor) [See Motor 


Traffic Accidents] 

Trainable Mentally Retarded [See Also 
Handica mx Mentally Retarded] 11976 
"Training |. Education] 


ining (Autogenic) [See Autogenic 
Training] 
(Clinical Methods) [See Clinical 


Ме! (сы ] 
Training Grad) [See 
Clinical Psychol. d Traini 

a Mental. Heal) 


[See Community Mental Health Train- 


Psychology) |; 
Education] de 
Mental Health Inservice Training] | 
ae ing (Personnel) [See Personnel 


Training (Psychiatric) [See Psychiatric 
Ti 
line, 


aint 
тазда лар Drugs [See Also Amitripty- 
Benactyzine, Chlordiszeporide, 


Training (Graduate 
Graduate Psychol. 


tic Drugs, Perphenazine, Pimozide, Pro. 


mazine, Reserpine, Triflupromazi 
11594, 11601, 11608, 11634, mon 
11639, 11685 : 


Transactional Analysis [See Psychothera- 


] 
Vransaminascs [See Enzymes, Transfer- 
ases] 
Transcultural Psychiatry [See Also Disci- 
pines Psychiatry] 11230 

ransducers [See Apparatus] 
Transfer (Learning) [See Also Negative 
Transfer] 10347, 10368, 10403, 10448, 
10737, 10743, 10810, 10840, 10870, 
11926, 12070, 12088 
Transferases [See Also Enzymes] 10682 
Transference (Psychotherapeutic) [See 
Beebe peutic Transference] 
Transformational Generative Grammar 
[See Also Grammar, Language, Linguis- 
tics, Verbal Communication] 11079, 
11952 
Transformers (Apparatus) [See Appara- 
tus] 
Transistors (Apparatus) [See Apparatus] 
Translocation (Chromosome) [See Genet- 
ic Disorders] es 
T tion 12051 
abortion Accidents [See Motor 
Traffic Accidents] оф 
Transposition (Cognition) [See Cognitive 
Processes] 
Transsexualism [See Also Psychosexual 
Behavior] 11346 
Transvestism [See Psychosexual Behav- 
ior 
Sic prias [See Antidepressant 
Drugs, Monoamine Oxidase Inhibitors 
Trauma (Emotional) [See Emotional 
Trauma] d 
Traumatic Neurosis [See Neurosis] 
Traumatic Psychosis [See Reactive Psy- 
chosis] : 
Traveling [See Recreation] 
Treatment [See Also Related Terms] 
11183, 11223, 11515, 11522, 11527, 11529 
Treatment Effectiveness Evaluation 
11296, 11390, 11531, 11535, 11538, 
11622, 11771, 11793, 11798, 11845 
Treatment Facilities [See Also Child 
Guidance Clinics, Community Mental 
Health Centers, Hospitals, Psychiatric 
Clinics, Psychiatric Hospitals] 11514 
Treatment Methods (Physical) [See Phys- 
ical Treatment Methods] 
Tremor [See Symptoms] 
Trial And Error Learning 10350 
Tribes [See Ethnic Groups] | : 
Trifl [See Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 


Drugs] : ч 
Triflapromazine [See Also Antipsychotic 
Drugs, Neuroleptic Drugs, Tranquilizing 

11623 
Tren Nerve [See Nervous System, 


Trigeminal pen [See Nervous Sys- 
Trihexyphentayl [See Also Alcohols, 
Trihex; e c Is, 
Amines, Antitremor Drugs, Cholinergic 


i 2 
kg Drugs] fes. Also Hormones] 


11657 eei 
Triplets [See Family Members, Siblings} 
Trisomy Ге белей Disorders] 
Trisomy 18 [See Genetic Disorders] 


Trisomy 21 [See Genetic Disorders] 

Truancy [Sec Behavior Disorders] 

Trust (Social Behavior) [See Also Social 

Behavior] 11718, 11948 

‘Tryptamine [See Also Amines] 11294 
[See Amino Acids] 

Tubal Ligation [See Also Birth Control] 

10975 

Tubocurarine [See Muscle Relaxing 

Drugs] 

Tumors [See Neoplasms] 

Tunnel Vision [See Eye Disorders] 

Turkey 11055 

Turners Syndrome [See Genetic Disor- 

ders, Genital Disorders, Sex Chromo- 

some Disorders, Syndromes] 

Turnover [See Employes Turnover] 

Turtles [See Vertebrates] 

Tutoring [See Teaching, Teaching Me- 

thods] 

Tutors [See Teachers] 

Twins [See Also Family Members, Het- 

erozygotic Twins, Monozygotic Twins, 

Siblings] 10850, 11263 

Typists [See Clerical Personnel] 

Typologies (Psy ) [See Psy- 

chodiagnostic Typologies] 

Tyramine [See Amines, Sympathomimet- 

ic Drugs] 

Tyrosine [See Amino Acids] 


UCS (Conditioning) [See Unconditioned 
Stimulus] 
Ulcerative Colitis [See Colon Disorders, 
Gastrointestinal Disorders] 
Ulcers (Gastrointestinal) [See Gastroin- 
testinal Ulcers] 
Ultrasound [See Audito 
Гері Stimulation, 
cy) 

ncles [See Family Members] 
Unconditioned ipie RE [See Classical 
Conditioning, Conditioning) 
Unconditioned Stimulus [Sec Also Classi- 
расови Conditioning] 10740, 
Underachievement (Academic) [See Aca- 
demic Underachievement] 
Undergraduates [See Сор Students] 
Underprivileged [Sec Disadvantaged 
Understandi 


ng [See Comprehension} 
Underwater Effects [See Also Environ- 


Stimulation, 
tch (Frequen- 


iet Socialist Republics 
10112, 10141, 11127, 11364, 11507, 11849 


United States 10865, 10901, 10960, 
11026, 11138, 11206, 11292, 11507, 
11755, 11949 


Universities [See Coen 

Unskilled Industrial Workers [Sce Also 
Blue Collar Workers, Business 
Industrial Personnel] 12094 

Unwed Mothers [See Also Family Mem- 
bers, Mothers, Parents] 11514 

Upper Class [See Also Social Structure, 
Socioeconomic Status] 10851 

Upper Class Attitudes [See Socioeco- 
nomic Class Attitudes] 

Upper Income Level [Sce Income Level, 
Socioeconomic Status] 
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Upward Bound [See Educational Pro- 


ms, Government Programs, 

Orban Environments [See ro Environ- 
ment, Social Environments] 10839, 
10915, 10973, 10978, 11284, 11317, 


11345, 11921, 11932, 11972 
Urbanization [See Social Processes] 


і 
Ld Re UE [See Genital Disor: 
i - 
ders, Premenstrual Tension, Sterility] 
Urogenital System [See Penis] 


VEM e Бианор ' 
'aginismus Behavior, 
Sexual Function Disturbances] 
Vagotomy [See Neuros ‚ Physical 
Treatment Methods, Surgery! 

Vagus Nerve [Sce Nervous System, 
Peripheral Nerves] 

Validity (Statistical) [See Statistical Va- 


lidit; 

Vay (Test) [See Test Validity] 

Valium [See Diazepam] 

Values [See Also Ethics, Personal Val- 
ues, Social Values] 10137, 11119, 12109 
Variability (Response) [See Response 

Variability] 

Momo (Stimulus) [See Stimulus Var- 

iabilit 

Vi Measurement [Sce Also Anal- 

m Of Variance, Statistical Analysis, 
tatistical Measurement] 10111 

Variable 

Reinforcement, Reinforcement Sched- 

ules) 

Vi Ratio Reinforcement [Sce Rein- 
forcement, Reinforcement Schedules) 
Variance [See ар Measurement] 

Varimax [See Factor Analysis, 

Statistical Analysis, Statistical Measure- 


Vic) lar Fibrillation [See Fibrillation 
11483, 11951, 11965, 


Verbal Communication [Sec Also Adjec- 
tives, Articulation Speech) ee od 


i Numbers (Nu- 
merals), Orthography 
Gaia iren Pronunciation, Psycho- 


xlii 


linguistics, Semantics, Sentence Struc- 
ture, Tp. S Charca 
Speech Rate, , Synonyms, Syn- 
tax, Transformational Боке б 
таг, Mary proven Words (Ро. 
netic Units) Titten Lan, 

10383, 10492, 10840, 11007. 11017, 
11071, 11076, 11084, 11085, 11092, 
11110, 11117, 11252, 11847 

Verbal Conditioning [See Verbal Learn- 


m. 
Мы; Fluency [See Verbal Communica- 


Learning [See Also Nonsense 
Syllable Learning, Paired Associate 
10347, 10379, 


10462, 
10860, 


10483, 10670, 11024, 


Reinforcemen! 
Reinforcement] 11062, 11700 


tion] 
Verbs [See Form Classes (La ), 
peri Language, Linguistics, Verbal 


‚ Lemurs, Матта, 
eys, Pi Primates (Nonhuman), 
Rabbits, Rats, трет 10517 


M See Symptoms 
M à us 10179, 11407 
Discipli 


Veterinary [See sms 
Vibration 10195, е IUE 
Vibrators tus 
Уо acabas [See Somesthtic 
rhe Tactual Perception, Thresh- 
Videotape Instruction [See Audiovisual 
Instruction, pe Teaching Me- 


) 
Videotape Recorders [See Apparatus]. 
See Also Communications 
Media] 11271, 11566, 11827 
Vigilance {See Also Monitoring) 10171, 
10456, 10552, 10578, 11606 
Violence [See Also ive Behavior, 


Conflict, In Interaction, So- 
cial Behavior, Interaction] 10491, 
11049 


Viral Meningitis [Sce Central Nervous 
System Disorders, Nervous System Dis- 


orders) Ў 
ае Psychosexual Behavior] 
Also Autokinetic Illusion, 
Binocular Vision, Brightness Perception, 
Color lion, rk Adaptation, 
Monocular Vision, Visual Discrimina- 
tion, Visual Field, Visual Perception, 
Visual Thresholds) 10235, 10240, 10271, 
10288, 10291, 10582, 10611, 10804 
Visions (Mysticism) [See Mysticism] 
Homemakers [Sec Paraprofes- 
sional nel 
Visual Cortex [See Also Brain, Central 
Nervous System, Cerebral Cortex, Nerv- 
ous System, Occipital Lobe, Telence- 
аро 10522, 10525, 10582, 10622, 
10666 
Visual Discrimination [See Also Vision, 
Visual Perception] 10236, 10239, 10246, 


я 


=", VS. S 


Visual 
sid 1 J 

d Hallucinations [See Hallucina- 
tions) 


10252, 10266, 10639, 10732, 10735, 
10798, 10816, 10840, 11413, 11481 
Visual 10185, 10243, 10248, 
10281, 10297, 10352, 10408, 10468, 
11111, 12048, 12126 
Visual Evoked Potentials [See Also Elec- 
trical Activity, Electrophysiology, 
Evoked Potentials] 10518, 10523, 10533, 
10536, 10543, 10544, 11469 
Visual Feedback [See Also Feedback, 
Perceptual Stimulation, Sensory Feed- 
back, Visual Stimulation] 10272 
Field [See Also Vision, Visual 
75, 10292, 10302 


Visual Masking [See Also Masking] 
10239, 10245, 10280, 10482 g 
Visual [See Also Autokinetic 
Illusion, Binocular Vision, Brightness 
P tion, Color Perception, Dark Ad- 
ЕИ; Мопосшаг Vision, Vision, 
isual Discrimination, Visual Field, 
Visual Thresholds] 10173, 10177, 10182, 
101 10187, 10234, 10, 


, 10800, 10802, 10! 11481, 
11501, 11503, 11796, 11914, 12060, 12061 
Visual Stimulation [See Also Illumina- 
tion, Perceptual Stimulation, Photopic 
Stimulation, Prismatic Stimulation, Sco- 
topic Stimulation, Tachistoscopic Pres- 
entation, Visual Feedback] 10197, 10199, 
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